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United States PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 86% CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


of America 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, APRIL 30, 1959 


The Senate met at 10:30 o’clock a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, who hath taught us that in 
quietness and confidence shall be our 
strength. 

In all the shouting and tumult of these 
tempestuous days Thou wouldst speak 
to us not so much in the wind or the fire 
or the earthquake as in the still, small 
voice. 

These daily moments of prayer fenced 
about by quietness remind our feverish 
spirits that if we are to listen we must 
be still. How can we hear Thy accents, 
if our eyes are filled with our own 
clamorous voices and the raucous noises 
of the world about us. Only as we turn 
from our strident business, obeying Thy 
word, “Be still and know that I am God” 
can we bring to the bar of judgment the 
hopes which have misled us, the methods 
which have failed us, the values which 
have cheated us, and the false paths 
which have ended in blind alleys. 

Teach us anew that life can be trans- 
formed only from within and that the 
only thing that can pass the locked 
portals of the heart is a voice, Thy voice, 
small and still. Hear us as we pray, 
“Speak Lord, for Thy servant heareth.” 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, April 29, 1959, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

Cv——450 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent the Commit- 
tee on Labor, the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, and the 
Subcommittee on Insurance cf the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
were authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Legislation Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary was 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORCHIDS TO SENATOR MURRAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Lewistown, Mont., Daily News of 
April 26, 1959, there appears an editorial 
entitled “Orchids to Senator Murray.” 
I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ORCHIDS TO SENATOR MURRAY 

Senator MIKE MANSFIELD on the Senate 
floor last week praised the work of Senator 
JAMES Murray in the preservation and devel- 
opment of our forest resources. 

The tribute is well deserved. 

Only a few days ago, Senator Murray’s 
office advised this newspaper that $3 million 
in Forest Service funds had been approved 
by the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
Subject to approval in the House, the funds 
will be spent in Montana not only to im- 
prove our forest resources but also to relieve 
our unemployment. 

A considerable portion of the new funds 
will be earmarked for the Lewis and Clark 
Forest in this area. 

This is as it should be since Lewis and 
Clark has often been the red-headed step- 
child, taking the crumbs left over from the 
larger and more glamorous forests. 

We commend Senator Murray for his work 
in behalf of our forests and we are particu- 
larly grateful to him for including our own 
Kal cha area in the proposed develop- 
men 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
publisher and editor of the Lewistown 
Daily News, Edward Fike, is one of the 
Northwest’s outstanding newspapermen. 
What he has to say about Senator 
Murray is well deserved, and I am de- 
lighted that this recognition is being 
given to my distinguished senior col- 
league, who has done so much for the 
development of the resources of this 
country. It is personally most pleasing 
to me that such evidence of esteem is 
forthcoming at the hands of this ex- 
tremely able newspaperman. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am pleased to observe that I had 
an opportunity to visit with Mr. Fike 
when he was in Washington recently, I 
had a most stimulating experience. He 
is a very able man, a man of vision and 
understanding, and I am delighted that 
he has seen fit to record his impressions 
of one of the most beloved men in the 
Senate, Big Jim Murray of the State of 
Montana, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
since Mr. Fike’s return to Montana, 
after having had the opportunity of 
meeting and visiting with the distin- 
guished majority leader, the sentiments 
which the majority leader have ex- 
pressed with regard to Mr. Fike have 
been reciprocated by Mr. Fike. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1959 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Ad- 
ministrator, Small Business Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Small Business Act, and for other 
purposes, which (with the accompanying 
papers) was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1559. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the first signifi- 
cant discovery of silver in the United States, 
June 1859 (Rept. No. 237). 


DEFERMENT OF MARKETING QUO- 
TAS AND ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 
FOR 1960 CROP OF WHEAT—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 
Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 

on Agriculture and Forestry, reported an 
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original joint resolution (S.J. Res. 94) 
to defer the proclamation of marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments for the 
1960 crop of wheat until June 1, 1959, 
and submitted a report (No. 236) 
thereon, which joint resolution was read 
twice by its title and placed on the 
calendar. 


ATTENDANCE OF CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATIONS AT MEETING OF 
COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMEN- 
TARY ASSOCIATION—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original concurrent (S. Con. Res. 29) 
authorizing attendance of delegations 
from the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives at meeting of Commonwealth 
Association, and submitted a report (No. 
238) thereon; which concurrent resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Vice 
President and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives are authorized to appoint 
four Members of the Senate and four Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, re- 
spectively, to attend the next general meet- 
ing of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association, to be held in Australia at the 
inyitation of the Australian branches of 
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the Association, and to designate the chair- 
men of the delegations from each of the 
Houses to be present at such a meeting. 
Sec. 2, The expenses incurred by the mem- 
bers of the delegations and staff appointed 
for the purpose of carrying out this con- 
current resolution shall not exceed $15,000 
for each delegation and shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the House of which 
they are Members, upon submission of 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
delegation of which they are members. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATE DELEGA- 
TION AT MEETING OF COMMON- 
WEALTH PARLIAMENTARY ASSO- 
CIATION—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE (S. REPT. NO. 238) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported an origi- 
nal resolution. (S. Res. 114) authorizing 
attendance of a delegation from the 
Senate at meeting of Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon; which resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Vice President is au- 
thorized to appoint four Members of the 
Senate as a delegation to attend the next 
general meeting of the Commonwealth Par- 
liamentary Association, to be held in 
Australia at the invitation of the Australian 
branches of the Association, and to designate 
the chairman of said delegation. 


April 30 

Sec. 2. The expenses of the delegation in- 
cluding staff members designated by the 
chairman to assist said delegation shall not 
exceed $15,000 and shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures, I submit a report on 
Federal employment and pay for the 
month of March 1959. In accordance 
with the practice of several year’s stand- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the report printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with a statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 

Manch 1959 AND FEBRUARY 1959, AND Pay, 

FEBRUARY 1959 AND JANUARY 1959 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for March 1959 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures is summarized as follows: 


Total and major categories 


Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense.. 
Department of Defense 


1 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 


Table I, below, breaks down the above fig- 
ures on employment and pay by agencies. 

Table II, page 5, breaks down the above 
employment figures to show the number 
inside continental United States by agencies. 


Civilian personnel in executive branch 


In March | In February 
numbered— | numbered— 
oe ee 2, 337, 495 
1, 261, 863 1, 257, 040 
1,075, 632 1, 078, 169 
2, 154, 435 2, 152, 492 
183, 060 182, 717 


192, 737 195, 416 


Table III, page 7, breaks down the above 
employment figures to show the number of 
Federal personnel outside continental 
United States employed by executive 
agencies. 


562, 706 563, 996 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive 
branch 


Increase (+) | In February | In January | Increase (+) 
or was— was— or 
decrease (—) 


Revised on basis of laterlinſormat ion. 


Table IV, page 8, breaks down the above 
employment figures to show the number in 
industrial-type activities by agencies. 

Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 
cies not included in tables I, II. III, and IV. 


TABLE I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
March 1959, and comparison with February 1959, and pay for February 1959, and comparison with January 1959 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department of Defense): 
Agriculture a 


President’s Advisory Committee on Government Orpanan aan 
President's Committee on Fund Raising Within the Federal Service. 


1 March figure includes 213 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration and 


y. 


their & 
2 Maroh figure includes 12,952 8 of the International C tion Admin- 
‘ebruary, and their pay. These ICA figures 
include employees who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign govern- 


istration as compared with 12,865 


84, 462 83, 561 
30, 947 30, 564 
57, 767 57, 604 
49, 717 49, 255 
20, 931 30, 028 
5, 832 5, 854 
543, 251 541, 907 
3 35, 498 4 35, 330 
79, 131 78, 717 

— 391 

423 

32 

73 

70 

1, 656 

5 

4 


Personnel 


3 Subject to revision. 


ments in a trust fund for this purpose. The March figure 
trust fund employees and the February figure includes 2,017. 


Pay (in thousands) 


SRE 
288828 


„ EssrBB BSE 


n S pepe B 
mi Boot 888888882 


8 


includes 1,993 of these 


Revised on basis of later information, 
Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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TABL I. Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
March 1959, and comparison with February 1959, and pay for February 1959, and comparison with January 1959—Continued 


Personnel Pay (in thousands) 
Department or agency 
March February | Increase Decrease | February 
{nde pont agencies: 
a International Rail and Brewer | Commission 2 $2 
. Battle Monuments Commission 516 51¹ 71 
Atomic Energy Commission 6, 735 6,715 3, 821 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 606 605 314 
Boston National Historic Sites Commission —— 3 n 2 
Career Executive Board- R 3 
688 406 
EVE 3,864 1,842 
6 4 
4 2 
67 34 
Development Loan 64 42 
226 140 
— 5 851 454 
wen TERA 1 he, 17, 
1,226 672 
1,232 630 
950 483 
339 234 
818 441 
720 430 
73 46 
5, 181 535 
27,915 10, 831 
14 
Government Printing Once 6, 541 2, 889 
Housing and Home Finance Agene y 11, 003 5, 429 
Hudson-Champlain Celebration Commission 3 1 1 
Indian Claims Commission 17 13 16 
Interstate Commerce Commission 2, 270 1,197 1,317 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission 8 8 5 5 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration.. 8,685 8, 534 4, 694 5,120 
National Capital Housing Authority 307 200 116 4115 
National Capital Planning Commission. 31 31 17 20 
National Gallery of Art rs 315 SiG! AT 111 122 
National Labor Relations Board 1,425 1,413 837 898 
National Mediation Board- 119 114 80 88 
National Science Foundation. .-.------------- 530 482 223 240 
Outdoor Recreation Resources 1 11 3 1 
Panama Canal 14, 077 14,075 3,899 3, 924 
Railroad Retirement B. 2, 328 2, 348 1,026 1, 109 
Renegotiation Board... 314 314 207 224 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation.. 154 149 72 79 
Securities and Exchange Conimisslon 929 926 507 553 
Selective Service System 6, 430 6, 304 1, 630 1,780 
Small Business Administration. .--------------- 1,857 1,788 930 992 
Smithsonian Institution 1, 026 eie 304 446 
e eee 1.001 A 270 298 
South AoA Georgia, Alabama, and Florida Water Study Com- ~ A 4 z 
. Activities Control Board. 32 23 25 |- 
Tariff Commission 223 134 ly 
Tax Court of the United States. 150 98 
Tennessee Valley Authority 7,189 
‘Texas Water Study Commission... ..........-.- 3 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission. 1 
U.S. Information Agene y -x 3, 349 
Veterans’ Administration. 61, 022 
Virgin Islands Corporutlonn 139 
Total, exclu Department of Deſonse ho lit 1, 261,863 | 1, 257, 040 496, 100 
Net change, efciuding Department of Deense. . o ðͤ „„ 
Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Department of the Army- 
Department of the NEVE a 
Department of the Air 
Total, Department of Deſensee 1,075,632 | 1,078, 169 13 2, 550 456, 120 
Net decrease, Department of Deſense— r oe Sle 
Grand total, including Department of Deſense 2, 337. 495 2, 335, 209 5, 147 | 2, 861 £52,220 | 1,059, 512 40 107, 332 
Net change, including Department of Defense 44 CS. Senna! Se yee eRe NSE Hae A 107, 292 


6 Includes 3 employees of the Federal Facilities Corporation. 


Taste II. Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during March 1959, and comparison 
with February 1959 


In- De- Department or agency March | Febru- In- De- 


Department or agency March | Febru- 
ary crease ary crease | crease 


Executive 9 (except Department Executive Office of aoe President: 


of Defense, White House Office. -.....-.----.---..--.- 
Agriouitur 83, 240 82, 348 Bureau of the Budget 8 
30, 350 29, 972 Council of Economie Advisers... 
57, 255 57,088 | 167 |_......- Executive Mansion and Grounds.. 
49, 081 48, 624 National Securit 
29,580 | 209, 6688 88 Office of Civil an 
5, 744 5, 769 President’s Advisory Committee on G 
541,194 | 539, 873 e ent O izatis 
3 8, 829 48,765 President’s Committee on 
78,234 | 77, 828 within the Federal Service. 
March figure includes 213 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. ? Subject to revision. 
tional Cooperation A: Revised on basis of later informa’ 


March figure inclues 1,861 Me ets of the Interna 


tion. 
tion as compared with 1,839 in Exclusive of personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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TABLE Il.—Federal personnel inside continental United States em the executive agencies during March 1959, and comparison 
with February Tobe. tinued = 


ary crease | crease ary crease | crease 


Iv dent agencies: Independent 
ae — Rail and Highway Aapa ational Mediation Board „„ 


TTT 2 2 a E FERMEN 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 14 14 — — 1 — Resources Review 
Atomic Energy Commission .-----~---- 6, 704 6, 683 Pe 7 Sea aes eel. 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve Panama Canal 
606 605 Railroad Retirement Board. 
Renegotiation Board. 
3 3 St. Lawrence Seaway De 
4 4 Dorat ion 
688 686 Securities and Exchange 
3, 854 3, 866 Selective Service System 
6 6 Small Business Administration. 
4 4 Smithsonian Institution 
67 59 Soldiers’ Home 
64 65 South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
226 225 Florida Water Study Commission 
n S41 839 Subversive Activities Control Board 
Federal Aviation Ageney 30, 175 29, 529 Commission 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- Tax Court of the United States. 
WEB AE E AT 7 7 ‘Tennessee Valley Authority 
Federal Communications Commission 1,212 1,217 Texas Water Study Commission _. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporati 1, 230 1,229 a Roosevelt Centennial Co 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 950 OF). Ss Nh Ba E 
Federal Mediation and Conciliati U. 8.4 Information Agency. 
| OS Ra ——— — = 339 336 Veterans’ Administration 
Federal Power Commission 4 818 802 
Federal — — Commission 720 721 bangs excluding De; ent of Defense_|1, 202, 236 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 73 75 Net increase, excluding Department of 
General Accounting Ofnlce 5, 102 5,131 Defense 
Services Administration “. -| 27,864 27, 915 
Government Contract 8 28 28 
Government Printing Office. $ 6, 541 6, 497 
Housing and Home Finance Agency_.--.-| 10,825 10, 764 
Hudson-Champlain Celebration Commis partment of the iy 
sion a = . — ol the Air 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission sar | Oia Net decrense, Depar enant of Be 
co} ommission e! TTT 
3 Aeronautics and Space Admin- M — = 
“Se ae 8, 681 8, 530 Grand total, including Department of 
National È Capital Housing Authority 307 n | GR Sa ES 4, 920 2,977 
National a tal Planning Commission... 31 31 Net increase, including Department of 
National G — SESSA 315 i ES RE | Gs SSS AS ET Sy Frakes aoa Eerie 1. 943 
National Labor Relations Board- 1,401 1, 389 U 


* Includes 3 employees of the Federal Facilities Corporation. 


TABLE III. Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during March 1959, and comparison 
with February 1959 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department 
of Defense): 
Agricul 


85 


Commerce. 
Health, Edu 512 
Interior 636 
Justice. 351 | 3860 
Labor. 88 
Post 2, 057 
State 1 2 26, 669 
— or area 897 nisin anenwcosecabaconcucnacers ES 

Enee attle 502 
Atomic E; 31 
Civil Serv: 10 y. 
in i 4 10 Department of — — 91 — — 

‘ederal Aviation Agency... Department of 5 
Federal Communications Gommission. —— 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation“ 24 22 Total, Department of Deſense = 127 
General Accounting — peeks By 79 Net increase, Department of Defense 35 
Housing. yee Financo A m- Fc Se esa Grand total, including Department of 

and Home gency_-----| 178 180 0 
Aeronautics and Space Adminis- Bn EA a ———— 507 164 


1 March figure includes 3 employees of the International Cooperation Admin- fund for this purpose. The March — includes 1,993 of these trust fund employees 
istration as compared wi in Fe — These ICA figures include employees and the February figure includes 2,017. plo 
who sre paid from —.— 3 deposited by foreign governments in a trust 2 Subject to revision. 

Revised on basis of later information. 


TABLE IV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during March 1959, and comparison with February 1959 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department 
of Defense): 


1959 
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TABLE 1V.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during March 1959, and comparison with February 1959—Continued 


Department or agency March 


National Aeronaut ies and Space Adminis- 
NS a Fae ES LER 


l 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Virgin Islands Corporation 


‘Total, excluding era a of Defense. 
et decrease, excluding Department of 
Defense. 1. 

Department of Def 3 
Department of the Army: 


Inside continental United States 1 133, 475 

Outside continental United States 17, 650 
Department of the Navy: 

Inside continental United States 200, 037 

Outside continental United States. 5, 171 


Febru- 
ary 


Department or agency 


Febru- In- De- 


ary crease | crease 
Department of the Air Force: 
eee Inside continental United States. 158,023 | 158, 032 9 
AEDES Outside continental United States 3, 623 8 
ae e e Total, Department of Defense. 509, 121 17 1, 150 
Net decrease, Department of De- 
F 1. 130 
eee Grand total, including Department 
D ont tae tnn en 363 1, 653 
Net decrease, including Department 
8 N ooo ll iE 1,290 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Revised on basis of later information. 


TaBe V.—Foreign nationals working under U.S. agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services are 
provided by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the source 
of funds from which they are paid, as of March 1959 and comparison with February 1959 


Country 


Belgium 
England 


Netherlands. 
Norway 


te EAE CS le Ca DE E LATO es eed) 


Total Army 


February March 


195, 416 


Air Force 


March February 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 


Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of March totaling 2,337,495. This was 
a net increase of 2,286 as compared with 
employment reported in the preceding 
month of February. 

Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by month in fiscal year 1959, which began 
July 1, 1958, follows: 


Month Increase 


Employ: 
ment 


2, 337, 820 
2, 335, 209 
2.337. 495 


Total Federal employment in civilian agen- 
cies for the month of March was 1,261,863, an 
increase of 4,823 as compared with the Feb- 
ruary total of 1,257,040. Total civilian em- 
ployment in the military agencies in March 
was 1,075,632, a decrease of 2,537 as com- 
pared with 1,078,169 in February. 

Civilian agencies reporting the larger in- 
creases were Post Office Department with 
1,344, Agriculture Department with 901, and 
Federal Aviation Agency with 658. 

In the Department of Defense decreases in 
civilian employment were reported by the 
Department of the Army with 1,552, the De- 
partment of the Navy with 742, and the De- 
partment of the Air Force with 256. 

Inside continental United States civilian 
employment increased 1,943, and outside con- 
tinental United States civilian employment 
increased 343. Industrial employment by 


Federal agencies in March totaled 562,706, a 
decrease of 1,290. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,337,495 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by Federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 192,737 
foreign nationals working for U.S. military 
agencies during March who were not counted 
in the usual personnel reports, The number 
in February was 195,416. A breakdown of 
this employment for March follows: 


Country 


Army | Navy | Air Force 


Belgium 
E ngland... 


Morocco 
Netherlands. 
Norway 
Trinidad 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency: 

Earl Freeman Hastings, of Arizona, to be 
a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; 


William J. Hallahan, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board; and 

Henry C. Wallich, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. Hazard Gillespie, Jr., of New York, to 
be U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
New York, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 
Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HART: 

S. 1835. A bill for the relief of Cesare 
Giuseppe Tambornini; 

S. 1836. A bill for the relief of Martha 
Uchacz Bartoszyce; and 

S. 1837. A bill for the relief of Marguerite 
Fueller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1838. A bill to provide for a separate ses- 
sion of Congress each year for the considera- 
tion of appropriation bills, to establish the 
calendar year as the fiscal year of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

S.1839. A bill authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Pig War National Monument; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

S. 1840. A bill for the relief of Inga Maja 
Olsson Nylander; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1841. A bill to amend section 401 of the 
Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 
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1955, as amended, with respect to the salaries 
of certain Postal Transportation Service sub- 
stitutes; 

S. 1842. A bill to provide compensation for 
extra duties assigned to postal employees; 


and 

S. 1843. A bill to establish a system for the 
classification and compensation of scientific 
and professional positions in the Federal 
Government, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request): 

S. 1844. A bill to provide certain survivor 
annuities payable from the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund; and 

S. 1845. A bill to amend title 35 of the 
United States Code relating to patents; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
Byrrp of Virginia, Mr. BusH, and 
Mr. Javits) : 

S. 1846. A bill to facilitate the discovery 
and recovery by the States of unclaimed per- 
sonal property in the custody of Federal 
agencies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
GRUENING, and Mr. PROXMIRE) : 

S. 1847. A bill relating to the appointment 
of the Architect of the Capitol; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DoucLas when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 1848. A bill to declare certain rights of 
all persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and for the protection of such 
persons from lynching, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

8.J. Res. 94. Joint resolution to defer the 
proclamation of marketing quotas and acre- 
age allotments for the 1960 crop of wheat 
until June 1, 1959; placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to the above joint resolu- 
tion, when reported by Mr. ELLENDER, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.“) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 29) authorizing attendance of 
delegations from the Senate and House 
of Representatives at meeting of Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full, which appears under the 
heading “Reports of Committees.’’) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 114) author- 
izing attendance of a delegation from 
the Senate at meeting of Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.“ 
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UNCLAIMED PERSONAL PROPERTY 
ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to facilitate the discovery and re- 
covery by the States of unclaimed per- 
sonal property in the custody of Federal 
agencies. 

This bill is similar to Senate bill 3937, 
which I introduced in the 85th Congress. 

By way of background on this meas- 
ure it should be stated that the National 
Association of Attorneys General at its 
1956 conference established a Committee 
on Escheats which was directed to draft 
a bill to facilitate States in the discov- 
ery and recovery of unclaimed property 
in custody of officers, departments, and 
agencies of the United States. 

The U.S. Government possesses large 
sums of moneys—credits—and some 
tangible property remaining unclaimed 
by owners whose identities or where- 
abouts have not been determined. There 
is no such thing as Federal escheat, ex- 
cept in the District of Columbia and in 
those Territories where the power has 
not been delegated. The States wherein 
unknown or missing owners last resided 
have a clear legal right to acquire pos- 
session of unclaimed funds and property. 
Systematic recovery, however, has been 
impracticable for want of information 
enabling the discovery of assets. 

In order to facilitate the recovery by 
the States of such unclaimed funds and 
property, the Committee on Escheats 
requested the introduction of the bill 
which I am offering today. This bill 
would provide means whereby Federal 
agencies would be required to examine 
records in their custody or control relat- 
ing to unclaimed ppn and report on 
their findings to the Administrator of 
General Services. A State shall be eli- 
gible to recover unclaimed property as 
disclosed by such examinations and re- 
ports if within such State there is in 
effect law providing means whereby the 
Government shall be, first, held harmless 
against all claims including claims of 
true owners; and, second, compensated 
for the costs of examination, 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bus], and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], I am pleased to again 
introduce this measure. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill lie on the desk 
through May 8, for additional cospon- 
sors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 1846) to facilitate the dis- 
covery and recovery by the States of un- 
claimed personal property in the custody 
of Federal agencies, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY (for 
himself, Mr. Byrp of Virginia, Mr. BUSH, 
and Mr. Javits), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Unclaimed Personal 
Property Act”. 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. It is the policy of the Congress 
that— 

(a) The United States Government recog- 
nizes that the States may escheat or acquire 
as lawful custodians unclaimed property in 
custody of officers, departments, and agencies 
of the United States whenever the owners 
of such property have or may have had a 
vested interest therein and whenever claims 
for delivery and possession thereof have not 
been made by or on behalf of such owners or 
their heirs, assigns, or representatives. 

(b) The United States Government shall 
not assert an interest in such property by 
reason of any delay in the presentation of 
claims or demands for payment or delivery 
by or on behalf of original owners if a State 
may escheat or become the lawful custodian 
of the property. 

(c) The United States Government shall 
assist the States in discovering and recover- 
ing such property. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “unclaimed property” means 
any tangible personal property or intangible 
personal property, including choses in action 
in amounts certain, and all debts owed or 
entrusted funds or other property held by 
any Federal agency or any officer or employee 
thereof, whether occasioned by contract or 
operation of law or otherwise, except as 
limited by section 7 of this Act, which has 
remained unclaimed by the owner for: 

(1) twenty years from the date of maturity 
or call for payment, if arising from trans- 
actions under the public debt; or 

(2) twenty years after the last transac- 
tion concerning principal or interest, if de- 
posits in the postal savings system; or 

(3) five years after the p became 
payable, demandable, or returnable, if arising 
from any other transaction, 

(b) The term “gratuity” means a payment 
authorized by any statute of the United 
States to be made to any person other than 
a payment due and payable— 

(1) upon a contract obligation of the 
United States or any Federal agency; 

(2) in satisfaction of a judicially enforc- 
ible vested right arising from the provisions 
of a statute of the United States; or 

(3) from a fund established by a statute of 
the United States (A) the corpus of which 
fund is composed in whole or in part of vol- 
untary or involuntary contributions made 
thereto, or Federal taxes paid thereto or for 
the account thereof, by individuals, and (B) 
which was established to provide for the 
payment of retirement, disability, depend- 
ency, or other benefits to individuals of any 
class or classes. 

(c) The term owner“ means any person, 
including his legal representative, who has 
or had a legal or equitable interest in un- 
claimed property. 

(d) The term “State” means any State of 
the United States, including any antecedent 
commonwealth, republic, territory, or other 
jurisdiction, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam. 

(e) The term “person” includes any poe 
vidual, partnership, corporation, 
rated association, or other legal entity. 

(1) The term “Federal agency” means (1) 
any executive or military department, 
agency, or independent establishment in the 
executive branch of the Government, (2) 
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any wholly owned Government corporation, 
and (3) any establishment in the legisla- 
tive or judicial branch of the Government 
(except the Senate, the House of Represent- 
atives, and the Architect of the Capitol and 
any activities under his direction). 

(g) The term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of General Services. 


DISCOVERY OF UNCLAIMED PROPERTY 


Sec. 4. (a) Under rules and regulations 
prescribed pursuant to section 8 of this Act, 
each Federal agency shall, within one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act and 
at least once in each fiscal year thereafter, 
conduct an examination of all records in 
its custody or control relating to unclaimed 
property. Upon the basis of each such ex- 
amination, each Federal agency shall deter- 
mine, record, and transmit to the Adminis- 
trator the following information with respect 
to all unclaimed property disclosed by such 
examination: 

(1) The name and last known address of 
each owner of any such property; 

(2) The date upon which each item of 
such property became unclaimed property, 
as determined under such regulations; 

(3) The recoverable value of each item of 
such unclaimed property, if funds; other- 
wise, a description of the property and its 
estimated reasonable market value, as de- 
termined under such regulations; 

(4) The transaction whereby such un- 
claimed property is held in custody by such 
Federal agency; and 

(5) The actual and necessary cost in- 
curred directly by such Federal agency in 
the conduct of such examination. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided by section 
2575 of title 10 of the United States Code, all 
property in the custody of any Federal 
agency so reported to the Administrator as 
unclaimed property shall— 

(1) if tangible property, be transferred to 
the custody of the Administrator, who shall 
retain custody thereof pending its disposi- 
tion pursuant to the provisions of this Act; 
and 

(2) if intangible property, be held by such 
Federal agency subject to the direction of the 
Administrator for disposition pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act. 


ELIGIBILITY OF STATES TO RECOVER UNCLAIMED 
PROPERTY 


Sec. 5. (a) A State shall be eligible to re- 
cover under this Act unclaimed property dis- 
closed by any examination made under sec- 
tion 4 if— 

(1) such State has paid to the Administra- 
tor its proportionate share of the aggregate 
cost actually and necessarily incurred di- 
rectly by all Federal agencies in conducting 
such examination, as determined by the 
Administrator in conformity with the provi- 
sions of this Act; and 

(2) there is in effect within such State law 
making effective provision, as determined by 
the Administrator with the concurrence of 
the Comptroller General, whereby the 
United States will be saved harmless from all 
claims which may be made against it with 
respect to any unclaimed property trans- 
ferred to such State under this Act. 

(b) For the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
subsection (a), the proportionate share of 
the cost of any examination made under sec- 
tion 4 which shall be paid by any State to 
render it eligible to recover unclaimed prop- 
erty under this Act shall be a sum equal to 
the product obtained by multiplying the 
aggregate actual and necessary cost incurred 
by all Federal agencies in making such exam- 
ination, as determined by the Administra- 
tor, by a fraction the numerator of which is 
the aggregate estimated value of all un- 
claimed property disclosed by that examina- 
tion to be recoverable by that State under 
this Act upon the establishment of its eligi- 
bility therefor pursuant to this section and 
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the denominator of which is the total esti- 
mated value of all unclaimed property dis- 
closed by that examination to be recoverable 
by all States under this Act upon the estab- 
lishment of their eligibility therefor pur- 
suant to this section. From the amount 
thus ascertained there shall be subtracted 
any sums previously paid by that State to 
the Administrator to reimburse the United 
States for the cost of that examination. 

(c) Upon the completion of any examina- 
tion made under section 4 and the establish- 
ment by any State under this section of its 
eligibility to recover under this Act any un- 
claimed property disclosed by that examina- 
tion, the Administrator shall report to such 
State all information in the possession of all 
Federal agencies relevant to all such property 
which that State is or may be eligible to 
recover under section 6 of this Act. 

(d) All sums paid to the Administrator by 
States under this section shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 
RECOVERY OF UNCLAIMED PROPERTY BY STATES 

Sec. 6. (a) Upon (1) written request made 
by any State which has established under 
section 5 its eligibility to recover unclaimed 
property disclosed by any examination made 
under section 4, and (2) delivery to the Ad- 
ministrator, by that State, its authorized 
representative, or a proper fiduciary of the 
owner of any unclaimed property disclosed 
by that examination, of a duly certified order 
or judgment of a court of that State declar- 
ing the right of such State or fiduciary to 
escheat, acquire custody, or obtain possession 
of any such unclaimed property, the Ad- 
ministrator shall deliver or pay to that State 
the unclaimed property described in that or- 
der or judgment. 

(b) Where according to the records of the 
United States the last known address of an 
owner of unclaimed property is in a State, 
such unclaimed property held by any Fed- 
eral agency for purposes of this Act shall be 
subject to (1) escheat or custodial taking by 
that State or its authorized representative, 
or (2) collection by a fiduciary who has been 
appointed by a court in that State for the 
purpose of collecting assets of a deceased, dis- 
appeared, or missing person or of an owner 
of unclaimed property where the property 
will be escheated or taken into custody by 
the State if the owner or his successors do 
not claim the property. 

(c) For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) it shall be presumed that the situs of 
unclaimed property is in the State of the last 
known or presumed address of the owner; 

(2) the owner of any unclaimed property 
shall be conclusively presumed to be the 
person to whom unclaimed property was or 
is payable or returnable according to the 
records of the U.S. Government; and 

(3) if two or more persons are interested in 
the property, and the extent of their respec- 
tive interests is unknown, it shall be pre- 
sumed that their interests in such property 
are equal. 

(d) In case of any unclaimed property 
disclosed by records of the United States to 
be owned by two or more persons— 

(1) if the last known addresses of owners 
are in one State, any owner's address which 
is unknown shall be presumed to be in that 
State; 

(2) if the last known addresses of owners 
are in more than one State, the addresses of 
owners whose addresses are unknown shall 
be presumed to be in the State where the 
Federal agency having custody of such prop- 
erty initially acquired possession of the 
property; 

(3) if the records of the United States do 
not disclose the address of any owner of 
unclaimed property, such address shall be 
presumed to be in the State where the Fed- 
eral agency having custody of such property 
initially acquired possession of the property; 
and 
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(4) if it cannot be determined where pos- 
session of the property was initially acquired 
by that Federal agency, such address shall 
be presumed to be within the District of 
Columbia, 

(e) The expiration of any period of time 
specified by statute or court order, during 
which an action or proceeding may be com- 
menced or enforced to obtain payment of a 
claim for funds or recovery of property shall 
not affect the right of a State, its author- 
ized representative, or a proper fiduciary of 
the owner to escheat, acquire custody, or 
obtain possession of unclaimed property in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

(t) All questions arising in the adminis- 
tration of this Act as to the facts disclosed 
by the records of the United States with 
respect to any unclaimed property shall be 
determined by the Administrator under reg- 
ulations prescribed under section 8 of this 
Act, and his determination with respect to 
any such question shall be conclusive upon 
all Federal agencies and upon all States. 


LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 7. No property shall be treated as un- 
claimed property for the purposes of this 
Act to the extent that such property— 

(a) came into the custody or control of a 
Federal agency under any provision of title 
11 of the United States Code, relating to 
bankruptcy; 

(b) constitutes the whole or any part of 
any trust fund established by any statute 
of the United States other than section 17(a) 
of the Act of June 26, 1934 (48 Stat. 1230; 
31 U.S.C. 725p); 

(c) is composed of sums payable under 
any provision of title 38 of the United States 
Code (relating to veterans’ benefits) other 
than chapter 19 thereof (relating to insur- 
ance); or 

(d) constitutes a gratuity, as defined by 
section 3(b) of this Act. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 8. The Administrator, with the con- 
currence of the Comptroller General, shall 
prescribe such rules, regulations, forms, sys- 
tems, and procedures for Federal agencies as 
may be required for the administration of 
the provisions of this Act. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec, 9. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to each Federal agency, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 10. (a) Subsection 203(m) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 484(m)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(m) Subject to the provisions of section 
2575 of title 10 of the United States Code, 
the Administrator is authorized to take pos- 
session of abandoned and other unclaimed 
property on premises owned or leased by the 
Government, and to retain custody thereof 
pending its disposition pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the Unclaimed Personal Property 
Act. Except in the case of property trans- 
ferred to the Administrator pursuant to that 
section, such disposition shall not be made 
until (1) the Administrator has made a dili- 
gent effort to determine and locate the owner 
of the property, his heirs or next of kin, or 
his legal representative, and (2) one year 
has expired after the date of receipt of such 
property by the Administrator.” 

(b) The text of section 2575 of title 10 of 
the United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of sections 
4712 and 9712 of this title, if money or other 
personal property of a deceased member of an 
armed force of the United States is in the 
custody of a military department, the Secre- 
tary concerned shall keep it in safe custody 
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and make a diligent effort to determine and 
locate the heirs, next of kin, or legal repre- 
sentative of the deceased member. Property 
remaining unclaimed two years after the 
death of the member shall be transferred to 
the Administrator of General Services, who 
shall dispose of such property pursuant to 
the Unclaimed Personal Property Act. 

“(b) Whenever any other lost, abandoned, 
or unclaimed property is in the custody of a 
military department, the Secretary concerned 
shall make a diligent effort to find the owner, 
his heirs or next of kin, or his legal repre- 
sentative. If the owner, his heirs or next of 
kin, or his legal representative cannot be 
found within one year after such property 
is received at a storage point designated by 
the Secretary concerned, the Secretary shall 
transfer such property to the Administrator 
of General Services, who shall dispose of that 
property pursuant to the Unclaimed Personal 
Property Act, except that if the owner, his 
heirs or next of kin, or his legal representative 
is determined but not found, such property 
may not be so transferred until the expira- 
tion of one hundred and twenty days after 
the date when notice, giving the time of the 
intended transfer, has been sent by registered 
mail to that person at his last known ad- 
dress.” 

(c) Subsections (e), (f), and (g) of sec- 
tion 4712 of title 10 of the United States 
Code are amended to read as follows: 

“(e) If the summary court-martial can- 
not dispose of the effects under subsection 
(d) because there are no persons in those 
categories or because the court finds that 
the addresses of the persons are not known 
or readily ascertainable, the court shall 
transmit the effects to the Department of 
the Army for disposition pursuant to sec- 
tion 2575 of this title. 

“(f) The summary court-martial shall 
make a full report of the transactions un- 
der this section, with respect to the de- 
ceased, to the Department of the Army for 
transmission to the General Accounting 
Office for action authorized in the settle- 
ment of accounts of deceased members of 
the Army.” 

(d) Subsections (e), (f), and (g) of sec- 
tion 9712 of title 10 of the United States 
Code are amended to read as follows: 

“(e) If the summary court-martial can- 
not dispose of the effects under subsection 
(d) because there are no persons in those 
categories or because the court finds that 
the addresses of the persons are not known 
or readily ascertainable, the court shall 
transmit the effects to the Department of 
the Air Force for disposition pursuant to 
section 2575 of this title. 

“(f) The summary court-martial shall 
make a full report of the transactions un- 
der this section, with respect to the de- 
ceased, to the Department of the Air Force 
for transmission to the General Accounting 
Office for action authorized in the settle- 
ment of accounts of deceased members of 
the Air Force.” 

(e) Sections 4713, 6522, and 9713 of title 
10 of the United States Code are repealed. 

(£) Section 2042 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended by— 

(1) striking out the words “in the name 
of and to the credit of the United States” 
contained in the first sentence of the second 
paragraph thereof, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “subject to disposal pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Unclaimed 
Personal Property Act”; and 

(2) striking out the words “Any claim- 
ant” contained in the second sentence of the 
second paragraph thereof, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words Before such disposal, 
any claimant”. 

(g) Section 17(a) of the Act of June 26, 
1934 (48 Stat. 1230; 31 U.S.C. 725p), is 
amended by inserting therein, immediately 
after the first sentence thereof, the follow- 
ing new sentence: “All sums transferred to 
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such account pursuant to section 20(a) of 
this Act shall be subject to disposal pursu- 
ant to the terms of the Unclaimed Personal 
Property Act.”. 

(h) The second sentence of section 3(f) 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 (45 
U.S.C. 2280 (f)) is amended by striking out 
the words “shall escheat to the credit of the 
Railroad Retirement Account”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “shall be disposed 
of pursuant to the provisions of the Un- 
claimed Personal Property Act”. 


EFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 11. This Act shall take effect on the 


first day of the second month beginning 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE] and myself I am intro- 
ducing, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which provides that in the future the 
Architect of the Capitol shall be ap- 
pointed, not by the President of the 
United States, as now, but by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
jointly, and shall hold office for a term 
of 4 years. 

The bill also provides that no person 
shall be appointed Architect of the Capi- 
tol unless he is a qualified architect. The 
debates of the past few days indicate very 
clearly that we need to change the whole 
procedure and conduct of the office of 
Architect of the Capitol. 

The President of the United States ap- 
points the Architect of the Capitol. 

His nomination does not have to be 
confirmed by the Senate. He holds office 
at the pleasure of the President, but yet 
he has all the housekeeping details of 
the Congress to look after. He has em- 
barked Congress upon a gigantic and 
largely unnecessary program of build- 
ing, costing more than $100 million for 
which we in Congress are being criti- 
cized but which is under the direction 
of an appointee of the President. 

The present Architect of the Capitol 
is not an architect at all. Heis a former 
Representative in Congress. That is a 
reputable occupation, but it. does not 
qualify one to be the chief Architect of 
the Capitol. 

So I think it is highly important that 
Congress take over control of the office 
of Architect of the Capitol, and that the 
Architect should be a qualified man. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill lie 
on the table for a week, in order that 
Senators who wish to add their names 
as sponsors may have the opportunity 
to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the table for a week, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Illinois. 

The bill (S. 1847) relating to the ap- 
pointment of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, introduced by Mr. Douctas, for him- 
self and other Senators, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Architect of the Capitol shall be appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, acting jointly, on or after the first 
day of each odd-numbered Congress for a 
term expiring on the first day of the suc- 
ceeding odd-numbered Congress. 

(b) No person shall be appointed Architect 
of the Capitol unless he is a qualified archi- 
tect. 

Sec. 2. (a) This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the Eighty-seventh Congress or 
upon the occurrence of a vacancy in the 
office of Architect of the Capitol, whichever 
is earlier. 

(b) No person shall hold the office of 
Architect of the Capitol after January 3, 
1961, unless he shall have been appointed 
in accordance with this Act. 


FEDERAL ANTILYNCHING ACT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill on 
a subject that is not new to the Con- 
gress. According to the Library of Con- 
gress, more than 200 bills dealing with 
the same subject have been introduced 
since 1900. In checking the status of 
bills before this Congress, however, I 
was surprised to find that no proposed 
legislation on this subject has as yet 
been introduced in the Senate during 
this session, although four bills on the 
subject are now before the House of 
Representatives. The House, in fact, 
has passed proposed legislation on this 
subject five times since 1937. 

I refer, Mr. President, to proposed leg- 
islation dealing with the question of 
Federal responsibility in cases in which 
physical violence resulting in great bod- 
ily injury or death has been committed 
against any person because of his race, 
religion, color, or national origin, or 
against any person who is either sus- 
pected of, or is in custody for commit- 
ting, a criminal offense. 

Admittedly, Mr. President, I made this 
check because of the incident in Poplar- 
ville, Miss., last week. I should like to 
comment briefly on that incident, so 
that no one will misunderstand my in- 
tentions in placing this bill before the 
Senate. 

Mob violence is a horrible thing. 
Dragging a man from a jail; inflicting 
brutal injury, possibly death; denying 
anyone a fair trial; taking the law into 
private hands—these are unconscionable 
things. Few Americans anywhere con- 
done them. I am informed that Gov- 
ernor Coleman of Mississippi, responded 
immediately, when informed of the inci- 
dent, ordered a vigorous State investiga- 
tion, and, within 18 minutes, had asked 
for assistance from the FBI. Not all 
local officials in some of the sections 
given to “finger pointing” have acted as 
promptly or as strongly in the face of 
mob violence. I know that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate joins me in the hope 
that those responsible will quickly be 
brought to justice. Thus, while this re- 
cent incident has reopened the question 
of how we are best to prevent mobs 
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from running over local officers of the 
law, I want to make it clear that it is 
not greatly different from some of the 
incidents involving mob action when 
Negro families have moved into new 
neighborhoods in Michigan. The same 
violation of constitutional guarantees 
providing for the equal protection of the 
laws may be involved. Basic motiva- 
tions, I am sure, are the same. 

I am, therefore, Mr. President, intro- 
ducing this bill in the hope that it may 
provide an additional way to strengthen 
cooperation between the Federal law en- 
forcement agencies and those of our in- 
dividual States. Governor Coleman and 
the local law enforcement officials of 
Mississippi have taken an important 
step toward building that cooperation. 
Attorney General Rogers has assured me 
that his department is receiving and 
giving every assistance. At the very 
least, I believe that we here in the Sen- 
ate should seek constructive ways to 
broaden the legal tools available to both 
State and Federal officials. We have 
come a long way in the right direction 
from the outbreaks in the 1930’s and 
that worst hour, on the 19th day of 
June 1943, in Detroit, Mich., without the 
help of the bill I am now introducing. 

It may be that this bill is not the best 
answer. If some better suggestions are 
forthcoming, I shall welcome the chance 
to support them. But I cannot, in good 
conscience, agree with those who may 
now suggest that the case has been made 
for no congressional action. We need 
every means of prevention that we can 
find. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, that a brief summary of the pro- 
visions of this bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, together with the 
text of the bill and excerpts from a most 
lucid and informative report on the same 
subject filed by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS] and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], of the 
Judiciary Committee, in the second ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress. I commend 
them to the Senate. 

Mr. President, although I do not ask 
that the bill be held at the desk, in case 
other Senators may wish to join in spon- 
soring it, I would welcome, of course, co- 
sponsors and would move for inclusion 
of the names of cosponsors at any time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
summary, bill, and excerpts from the 
report will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1848) to declare certain 
rights of all persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States, and for the 
protection of such persons from lynch- 
ing, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Hart, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary, bill, and excerpts from the report 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF ANTILYNCHING LEGISLATION 

The purposes of the bill are twofold: (a) 
to insure that all persons enjoy equally the 
rights, privileges, and immunities guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, and (b) to safe- 
guard our system of criminal justice. It 
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guarantees to all citizens the right to be 
free from a 

The bill defines two forms of lynching: 
whenever two or more persons knowingly 
in concert: (a) commit physical violence 
against ahy person because of his race, re- 
ligion, color, or national origin resulting in 
great bodily injury or death, and (b) under- 
take, by violence, to correct or punish any 
person in the custody of any governmental 
officer or who is suspected, charged, or con- 
victed of a criminal offense. 

The bill provides for criminal penalties 
against both persons who take part in the 
lynching (a maximum of $10,000 in fines 
and 20 years’ imprisonment) and govern- 
mental officers who have neglected, refused, 
or knowingly failed to make all diligent 
efforts to prevent the lynching (a maximum 
of $5,000 in fines and 5 years’ imprisonment). 

Finally, the bill provides for an investiga- 
tion by the Attorney General whenever gov- 
ernmental officers have failed to prevent a 
lynching or are failing to undertake to ap- 
prehend those responsible. 

Unlike S. 505 in the 85th Congress, the 
bill does not include damages to property 
in the definition given lynching for the 
reason that separate legislation is now be- 
fore the Senate dealing with this problem 
in what appears to be an equally effective 
manner. The definition of lynching has also 
been sharpened somewhat to focus emphasis 
on personal injury. Provision for civil dam- 
ages has not been included because the 
question of governmental responsibility con- 
stitutes the essential core of the action that 
is required. Civil remedies could very well 
be added, however. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Anti- 
lynching Act”. 

PURPOSES 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that the suc- 
ceeding provisions of this Act are necessary 
in order to accomplish the following pur- 


poses: 

(a) To insure the most complete and full 
enjoyment by all persons of the rights, 
privileges, and immunities secured and pro- 
tected by the Constitution of the United 
States, and to enforce the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

(b) To safeguard the republican form of 
government of the several States from the 
lawless conduct of persons threatening to 
destroy the systems of public criminal jus- 
tice therein and threatening to frustrate the 
functioning thereof through duly consti- 
tuted officials. 


RIGHT TO BE FREE OF LYNCHING 


Sec. 3. It is hereby declared that the right 
to be free from lynching is a right of all 
persons, whether or not citizens of the 
United States, who are within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. As to all such per- 
sons, such right accrues by virtue of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States. As to citizens of the United States, 
such right additionally accrues by virtue of 
such citizenship. Such right is in addition 
to the same or any similar right or rights 
they may have as persons within the juris- 
diction of, or as citizens of, the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Terri- 
tories, possessions, or other areas within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) Whenever two or more persons 
shall knowingly in concert (1) kill or at- 
tempt to kill or commit or attempt to com- 
mit serious physical injury upon any per- 
son or persons because of his or their race, 
creed, color, or national origin, or (2) exer- 
cise or attempt to exercise any power of 
correction or punishment over any person or 
persons in the custody of any governmental 
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officer or employee or suspected of, charged 
with, or convicted of the commission of any 
criminal offense, by killing or committing 
serious physical injury upon or attempting 
to kill or commit serious physical injury 
upon such person or persons, with the pur- 
pose or consequence of preventing the ap- 
prehension or trial or punishment by law of 
such person or persons, or of imposing & 
punishment not authorized by law, such per- 
sons acting knowingly in concert shall con- 
stitute a lynch mob within the meaning of 
this Act. Any such action, or attempt at 
such action, by a lynch mob shall constitute 
lynching within the meaning of this Act. 
(b) The term “governmental officer or 
employee”, as used in this Act, shall mean 
any officer or employee of a State or any 
governmental subdivision thereof, or any 
officer or employee of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, or any Territory, pos- 
session or other area within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States. 


PUNISHMENT FOR LYNCHING 


Sec. 5. Any person, whether or not a gov- 
ernmental officer or employee, (a) who is a 
member of a lynch mob or (b) who knowing- 
ly instigates, incites, organizes, aids, abets, 
or commits a lynching by any means what- 
soever, shall, upon conviction, be fined not 
more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both; Provided, however, 
That where such lynching results in death 
or maiming or other serious physical or 
mental injury, constituting a felony under 
applicable State, District of Columbia, Terri- 
torial, or similar law, any such person shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned not more than twenty 
years, or both. A felony, for purposes of 
this section, shall be deemed an offense 
which, under applicable State, District of 
Columbia, Territorial, or similar law, is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for more than one 
year. 


PUNISHMENT FOR KNOWING FAILURE TO 
PREVENT OR PUNISH LYNCHING 


Sec. 6. Whenever a lynching shall occur, 
(a) any governmental officer or employee who 
shall have been charged with the duty or 
shall have possessed the authority as such 
officer or employee to prevent the lynching, 
but shall have neglected, refused, or know- 
ingly failed to make all diligent efforts to 
prevent the lynching, and (b) any govern- 
mental officer or employee who shall have 
had custody of a person or persons lynched 
and shall have neglected, refused, or know- 
ingly failed to make all diligent efforts to 
protect such person or persons from lynching, 
and (c) any governmental officer or employee 
who, in violation of his duty as such officer 
or employee, shall neglect, refuse, or know- 
ingly fail to make all diligent efforts to appre- 
hend, keep in custody, or prosecute any per- 
son who is a member of the lynch mob or who 
knowingly instigates, incites, organizes, aids, 
abets, or commits a lynching by any means 
whatsoever, shall be guilty of a felony and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding five years, or by both. 


DUTY OF ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

Sec. 7. The Attorney General of the United 
States shall cause an investigation to be 
made to determine whether there has been 
any violation of this act, whenever informa- 
tion on oath is submitted to him that a 
lynching has occurred, and (a) that any 
governmental officer or employee who shall 
have been charged with the duty or shall 
have possessed the authority as such officer 
or employee to prevent such lynching, has 
neglected, refused, or knowingly failed to 
make all diligent efforts to prevent such 
lynching, or (b) that any governmental 
officer or employee who shall have had cus- 
tody of a person or persons lynched and has 
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neglected, refused, or knowingly failed to 
make all diligent efforts to protect such per- 
son or persons from lynching, or (c) that 
any governmental officer or employee, in vio- 
lation of his duty as such officer or employee, 
has neglected, refused, or knowingly failed 
to make all diligent efforts to apprehend, 
keep in custody, or prosecute any person who 
is a member of the lynch mob or who know- 
ingly instigates, incites, organizes, aids, abets, 
or commits a lynching by any means what- 
soever. 
SEVERABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 8. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application of 
such provision to other persons and circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 


EXCERPTS FROM REPORT 


The issue here presented has engaged the 
committee’s attention on previous occa- 
sions. Hearings on similar legislation were 
conducted in the 74th, 76th, 80th, and 81st 
Congresses. The legislation was reported to 
the Senate in the 74th, 75th, 76th, 80th, and 
81st Congresses. 

While it is true that in recent years lynch- 
ings have become comparatively rare, never- 
theless the action is so repugnant that it is 
well to establish as part of the law of the 
land that such actions of mob violence are 
unlawful and will be punished to the full 
extent of the Federal power. When this 
legislation has been considered on previous 
occasions, its constitutionality has been 
questioned. Most of these assertions are 
based upon the suspicion that lynching is 
nothing but murder and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional right to 
punish lynching any more than it has to 
punish murder. This analogy, however, be- 
tween murder and lynching is dispelled upon 
closer examination. In murder, one or more 
individuals take life generally motivated by 
some personal reason. In lynching, a mob 
sets itself up in place of the State, in disre- 
gard of the processes of law, and attempts to 
mete out punishment to persons accused or 
suspected of crimes. The mob in such cases 
sets itself up as the judge, the jury, and the 
executioner. In murder, the accused merely 
violates the laws of the State. In lynching, 
the mob arrogates to itself the powers of the 
State and the functions of the Government. 
It is, therefore, not only an act of killing but 
a usurpation of the functions of the Gov- 
ernment, and it is this combination of acts 
which this legislation seeks to prevent. If 
there is no usurpation of governmental au- 
thority and a homicide has been committed, 
the homicide, if punishable, is punishable 
under State laws. But where a homicide 
occurs, having as its basis the denial of jus- 
tice to a person because of his race, color or 
religion, or any associated reason, the crime 
committed is against the sovereign and 
should be punishable acordingly. 

Where does the Congress derive authority 
for the punishment of such actions? First 
of all, from its authority to punish attempts 
to usurp Federal authority; secondly, from 
its constitutional power to guarantee to each 
State of the Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment; thirdly, from the constitutional 
power to enforce the provisions of the 14th 
amendment, prohibiting States from depriv- 
ing any person of due process and equal pro- 
tection of the laws. Also from the consti- 
tutionally delegated authority to define and 
punish offenses against the law of nations 
and from the authority conferred upon Con- 
gress to carry into effect all of the foregoing 
powers. 

It should be clear that those who partici- 
pate in mob violence and lynching know no 
boundaries or sections. The evil which is to 
be corrected is not confined to any geo- 
graphical area or political subdivision nor 
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does this legislation treat the offense as if 
it were a local or sectional problem. 

The committee anticipates that enact- 
ment of the pending bill will result in sub- 
stantial improvement in the protection of 
persons accused or suspected of criminal ac- 
tivity. Federal and local officials faced with 
surer punishment if they fail to exercise 
their authority and do their duty, will take 
more adequate steps to prevent lynchings 
and mob violence. Government subdivisions 
faced with the prospect of suits for civil 
damages will be impelled to see to it that 
lynchings are not permitted within their 
jurisdiction. 

This Government which is looked upon as 
a model form of government by many peo- 
ples of the world, cannot afford to see its 
authority flouted by the lawless mob. The 
prestige of this Nation, its form of govern- 
ment and its advocacy of equal justice 
under law is at issue. The establishment of 
criminal and civil procedures against mob 
violence directed at individuals and groups 
by reason of race, creed or color, would serve 
to restore and enhance the prestige of this 
Nation in the eyes of those at home and 
abroad who look to our Government for hope 
and inspiration. 


WORLD PEACE THROUGH WORLD 
LAW—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 23, 1959, the name of 
Mr. McCartHy was added as an addi- 
tional cosponsor of the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 25) favoring a 
general conference to review the United 
Nations Charter, submitted by Mr. 
CLARK (for himself and other Senators) 
on April 23, 1959. 


RECOGNITION OF JURISDICTION 
OF INTERNATIONAL COURT OF 
JUSTICE IN CERTAIN CASES—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR OF RESO- 
LUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from New York [Mr, Javits] 
may be added as a cosponsor of the 
resolution (S, Res. 94) relating to the 
recognition of the jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice in certain 
legal disputes hereafter arising, sub- 
mitted by me on March 24, 1959. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address delivered by him before Chamber 
of Commerce luncheon, Washington, D.C., 
April 27, 1959. 

Address delivered by him before Sixth Na- 
tional Conference on International Economic 
and Social Development, at Washington, 
D.C., on April 30, 1959. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Article entitled “Reviewing U.S. Role on 
World Stage,” being an interview with Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT by Courtney Sheldon, of the 
Christian Science Monitor, and published in 
the April 29, 1959, issue of that newspaper. 


April 30 
NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF C. DOUGLAS DILLON TO 


BE UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate today received the nomination of 
C. Douglas Dillon, of New Jersey, to be 
Under Secretary of State, vice Christian 
A. Herter. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, the pending nomination may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days. 


THE LABOR REFORM BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the Recorp Walter Lipp- 
mann’s column of this morning, entitled 
“The Labor Reform Bill.” I think it 
contains a very keen analysis of the 
problem which confronts not only the 
Congress, but the President and the 
Nation, in respect to labor legislation. 

I wish to extend my very sincere com- 
pliments to Walter Lippmann. I think 
he has one of the keenest analytical 
minds of any writer in America today, 
whether he picks up his pen on a domes- 
tic issue, such as labor reform, or upon 
some subject in his special field, in which 
he is recognized as an expert, namely, 
that of foreign policy. He always gives 
us thoughts which I think deserve the 
very careful study of Members of Con- 
gress who have such responsibilities as 
ours. 

On another occasion I said I thought 
he would make a great Secretary of 
State. I say that with no reflection 
whatsoever upon Mr. Herter. I think 
we would do well as a Congress and as a 
people to give great heed to the analyses 
of foreign policy subjects which Mr. 
Lippmann presents to us from time to 
time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE LABOR REFORM BILL 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Having been passed by the Senate, the la- 
bor reform bill now goes to the House which 
is expected to hold hearings throughout the 
month of May. The main debate will be on 
whether the amended Kennedy bill should 
be toughened or softened. In fact, however, 
the overriding national interest is that a 
bill should be passed which establishes the 
principle, as does the Senate bill, that there 
is a public interest in the internal manage- 
ment of the labor unions, and that the right 
to regulate them is legally recognized and 
universally accepted. 

This is ever so much more important than 
any specific provision of the bill. For the 
regulation of labor unions in order to prevent 
the crimes and abuses revealed by the Mc- 
Clellan committee is a vast undertaking. 
There are in this country some 200 national 
unions and some 60,000 local unions. They 
have a membership of about 17 million 
workers. It is easy to say that these unions 
must all be honestly and faithfully ad- 
ministered in a democratic way. But it will 
not be easy for the Federal Government to 
enforce these desirable criteria in a vast and 
complex community like the labor unions. 
As an undertaking, it is comparable in its 
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difficulty with the problem of achieving 
equal civil rights in all parts of the country. 

As in the problem of civil rights, the 
crucial question is what is the maximum 
that can be achieved in the way of observ- 
ance and enforcement by assent and con- 
sent, without imposing upon the Govern- 
ment impossible tasks of enforcement. It is 
no good to say “there ought to be a law” 
against this or that when the real question 
is what kind of law can be expected to work. 
Anybody can write a bill which commands 
what he thinks should and should not be 
done. But what counts is a bill which not 
only points in the right direction but offers 
a good prospect of moving in that direction. 

By this test the Senate bill is a good one. 
The proof that it is good is that it was passed 
unanimously, taking account of Senator 
GOLDWATER'S dissent for the sake of the 
record. The bill has the support of the re- 
sponsible labor leaders, beginning with Mr. 
George Meany. Thus, if enacted into law, 
we may expect that there will be a large 
amount of voluntary observance and a 
limited need for measures of enforcement. 

I have not in recent months followed in 
detail the exposures of the McClellan com- 
mittee. But a year ago, its sensational ex- 
posures of racketeering and corruption had 
covered only 7 out of nearly 200 national un- 
ions. No doubt there are others which need 
to be exposed. But no doubt also, there 
are a great many which are honestly and 
faithfully run. Their example and support 
are very necessary to effective regulation of 
the labor movement. 

In my view, the critically important and 
desirable feature of the bill is the require- 
ment for detailed financial reports. For if 
this requirement can be enforced, if there is 
full and continuing disclosure of the income, 
the investments, and the expenditures of the 
unions, the foundation of effective regulation 
will have been laid. This will not be the last 
bill to regulate the unions which is to come 
before Congress. The regulation of corpora- 
tions was not done in one bill. It has evolved 
with experience. The same will be true of 
the regulation of the unions. 

For this reason, it is an exaggeration to be- 
come too much concerned about the softness 
or toughness of the provisions about labor 
union practices. As for the provisions to 
make the internal government of the unions 
democratic, they may be regarded as in a 
class with laws deploring the sinful nature 
of man. 

It would be a great pity if in an excess 
of zeal and of righteousness, this very prom- 
ising bill were lost. 


Mr. MOSS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
my brief remarks may be printed in the 
Record immediately following the re- 
marks of the Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Morse], who in the morning hour made 
comment about the labor bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, there is a 
great deal of discussion going on as to 
whether the Kennedy labor reform bill 
passed by the Senate last week should be 
toughened or softened by the House. 

In my opinion, this discussion misses 
the point. The question at issue is what 
type of regulations to assure union 
democracy, and curb racketeering and 
wrongdoing, can be evolved which will 
not place an impossible enforcement 
burden on both the unions and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This thesis is ably developed by the 
distinguished columnist Walter Lipp- 
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man in this morning’s Washington Post, 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] submitted for print- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In 
furtherance of this thesis, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the editorial from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of April 28, commenting on the final pas- 
sage of the bill, and the form in which it 
passed. 

The almost unanimous passage of a 
highly constructive measure is a tribute 
to the Senate leadership, and to the wise 
and reasonable attitude with which the 
Members approached this most impor- 
tant reform measure. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WELL Done, SENATE 

The most pointed commentary on the 
much amended Kennedy-Ervin labor reform 
bill is the 90-to-1 vote by which it passed the 
Senate. Even Senator GOLDWATER, who cast 
the lone negative vote, admitted that the 
bill has been immeasurably improved. 
Many other Senators have reservations about 
some parts of the bill, but the passage of a 
broad-gaged measure on so controversial 
a subject with general approval on both sides 
of the aisle is a very striking performance. 

Virtually unanimous action was possible 
because the Senate avoided extremes. The 
one decision which seemed to cut loose from 
well-digested reform, the adoption of Sen- 
ator McCLELLAN'’s so-called bill of rights, was 
wisely modified despite the heated row this 
effort provoked. The Senate clung to the 
substance of the bill of rights while dis- 
carding some of its sweeping language that 
might have given unions difficult adminis- 
trative problems. 

The Senate was similarly restrained in 
handling various other difficult problems. It 
did not deal comprehensively with secondary 
boycotts, but it voted to prohibit common 
interstate carriers from signing labor con- 
tracts that would prevent them from han- 
dling “hot cargo” from strikebound or non- 
union plants. At least this strikes at one 
conspicuous facet of the secondary boycott 
problem. Similarly the Senate extended 
Senator KENNEDY'S very limited curb on 
picketing to some additional situations in 
which picketing is indefensible, without 
venturing into the most controversial sphere 
and the danger of thwarting legitimate aims. 

Certainly the Senate has not spoken the 
last word on these highly complex aspects 
of the labor-management problem. But it 
has gone as far as it thought prudent in this 
urgent reform bill. If the House acts with 
comparable judgment, a constructive labor 
bill will soon be on its way to the White 
House. It is scarcely conceivable that the 
President would veto such a measure. 

For the outcome in the Senate much credit 
is due to Senator KENNEDY even though the 
Senate found it advisable to stiffen his 
original bill in many particulars. Special 
credit is also due to Senator Ervin, the co- 
sponsor, Senator McCLELLAN, and the group 
of liberal Republican and Democratic Sen- 
ators who worked out the bill of rights com- 
promise. With continued good management, 
this bill may well stand out as one of the 
chief landmarks of the present session. 


CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an article entitled “ ‘Luce 
Wit’—Caustic Clare Can't Resist a Wise- 
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crack,” published in the Washington 
Post of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘Luce Wrr’—Caustic CLARE CAN'T RESIST A 
WISECRACK 


Clare Boothe Luce has been having the 
last word for many years, and so far the 
word—caustic though it may be—has never 
been finis to any of her many brilliant 
careers. 

Her public retort to Senator WAYNE 
Morse, of Oregon, after she was finally con- 
firmed as U.S. Ambassador to Brazil, is the 
kind of “Luce wit“ to which this literary 
lady has been addicted all her life. She was 
just being consistent when she followed up 
the stormy sessions on her Latin American 
appointment by shocking old time diplo- 
mats here with a “typical Luce-ism” 
her friends and critics say. The author of 
that acid Broadway hit, “The Women” was 
echoing one of her own characters, they say. 

“We must now wait until the dust settles,” 
she stated shortly after the Senate had made 
her Uncle Sam's next envoy to Rio de 
Janeiro, overriding the strong protests of 
Senator MoRsE. Then, she went on, My 
difficulties, of course, go some years back and 
began when Senator Morse was kicked in 
the head by a horse.” 

A little research into the written and 
spoken word of Clare Luce upon the public 
scene reveals that she just can’t resist a 
wisecrack. 

Back in 1943, in her maiden speech as a 
new Member of the House of Representatives 
from Connecticut, Mrs. Luce coined the word 
“globaloney.” She used it as a tag for some 
of the global thinking of Henry Wallace. 
This dramatic little word was heard all 
around the world, and it roused the then 
Vice President of the United States to take 
to the public podium to answer the lady. 

Observers who covered the 116 campaign 
speeches which Congresswoman Luce had 
made, said that neither her beauty, nor her 
charm, nor her fame as a writer had nailed 
down the election. Her own witty words 
had turned the trick. 

In that election, she called her unsuccess- 
ful opponent, Representative Leroy D. 
Downs, “a faceless man who spends a lot of 
time trying to get his face in the papers.” 

When Mrs. Luce plunged actively into 
campaigning for Wendell Willkie in 1940, 
she learned some basic political lessons the 
hard way. She leveled off at Journalist Dor- 
othy Thompson, a Roosevelt supporter, by 
calling her, “The Molly Pitcher of the Magi- 
not Line.” Miss Thompson promptly called 
Clare Luce, “The Fisher body of the Repub- 
licans.” 

“I learned,” said Mrs. Luce, “never to in- 
dulge in such exchanges with other women 
in politics. When two women get into a 
thing like that, it is called a ‘cat fight.’ With 
two men, it’s a political discussion.” 

But, she has always had her wits about 
her when discussing the men. President 
Roosevelt's Secretary of the Interior, Harold 
L. Ickes, himself no mean phrasemaker, was 
described by Mrs, Luce as a “prodigious 
bureaucrat with the soul of a meat ax and 
the mind of a commissar.” 

Former Assistant Secretary of State Adolf 
A. Berle was charged with “arousing a mis- 
chievous political ‘hurly-burly’ which might 
cause misunderstanding” with our allies. 

In the brittle and brilliant language 
which made her the love of the GOP, Clare 
Luce made a political speech in 1948, in 
which she called the Democrats a hodge- 
podge rather than a party, a mish-mash of 
die-hard, warring factions.” 

Mrs. Luce was an even more active critic 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt than Sen- 
ator Morse accused her of being during the 
hearings on her new appointment. The 


Senator said he did not feel that Mrs. Luce 
was acting like a diplomat when she had 
accused President Roosevelt of having “lied 
us into war.” 

She flayed FDR for not coming to the 
defense of Nehru back in 1943 when the 
present leader of India was jailed. She said 
that most Americans did not share the Presi- 
dent’s “Pontius Pilate silence“ about Nehru. 

At the Republican National Convention in 
Chicago in 1944, Mrs. Luce coined a new 
word. In a bitter attack on the Democrats, 
she said that American democracy was be- 
coming a dictatorial bumbledom.” 

After a tour of European battlefronts in 
1945, she said in a speech that it is time 
we “draw a moral balance sheet on com- 
munism. That balance sheet comes out in 
the red—and that red will come out in 
blood, not ink,” she said. 

In 1947, she took aim again at Henry A. 
Wallace, calied him a “devilishly messianic 
windbag spirit.” 

Former Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
came in for his share when Mrs. Luce, in 
1952, said that Achesonism, and not Mc- 
Carthyism, is the real menace to America.” 
Just 2 years before this, she had given the 
Democrats an unexpected pat when she called 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt “the best loved 
woman in the world.” Yet, Mrs. Roosevelt 
came in for her own share of hat pin darts 
from Mrs. Luce. 

In 1948, Mrs. Luce declared herself to be 
“through with politics,” but she was cer- 
tainly not through with talking. She called 
President Harry Truman a “gone goose” and 
Henry Wallace, “Stalin’s Mortimer Snerd.” 

In 1950, Mrs. Luce took off on a nonparti- 
san attack on her former colleagues in Con- 
gress. She enraged a group of congressional 
wives on both sides of the political fence 
by saying the legislative bosses up on the 
Hill were filled with laggard lame brains 
and backward dimwits. Her exact words 
were not noted, but this is the consensus 
of the memory of some 200 wives present 
upon that occasion. 

About the only period in her life when 
Clare Luce put a noose on her own tongue 
were the years when she was U.S. Ambassador 
to Italy. From 1953 on, diplomacy seemed 
to gag the lady as she worked hard at her 
desk in the American Embassy in Rome. 

Even the Democrats began saying nice 
things about her. The current vice chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
Katie Louchheim, went to Rome, found 
things so much to her liking in the U.S. 
Embassy there, that she wrote back a fiat- 
tering dispatch to the Washington Post. 

When Mrs. Luce did speak her mind dur- 
-ing her Italian stay, she spoke seriously and 
to high purpose, The Italians, who hadn't 
wanted a woman envoy in the first place, 
were won over by her charm and her serious 
espousal of their problems. 

Every time Mrs. Luce came home on leave 
from Italy, she was a woman masked in 
silence. Nobody could get to her. Then in 
July 1956, came a bombshell from the pages 
of her husband's own magazine. Henry 
Luce’s Time scooped the rest of the Amer- 
ican press on the fact that his wife was 
resigning as U.S. Ambassador to Italy be- 
cause she had been “poisoned.” According 
to Time, Mrs. Luce had been taking arsenic 
every morning in her coffee. It seems that 
the ancient paint on the ceiling of her bed- 
rcom in Rome had flaked down its arsenic 
base into her demitasse. Or so, everyone 
said except Mrs. Luce. She kept mum * * * 
resigned in November 1956 because of ill 
health. 

A month later, Clare Luce was talking 
again. This time, she launched a drive to 
lend pictures, stored here in our art muse- 
ums, to decorate the bare walls of U.S. em- 
bassies abroad. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
this article for the Recorp as a basis for 
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the direction of a few questions to the 
President of the United States. 

I have been very much disappointed 
in the failure of the White House press 
corps to ask such vital questions of 
the President. Having waited for them 
to do it, and they not having done it, I 
believe that for the historical record they 
should be directed to the President from 
the floor of the Senate. This is partic- 
ularly justified in view of the comments 
which he made at his press conference 
yesterday about the Luce appointment. 
Comments which I think show his com- 
plete lack of grasp of the implications of 
the inexcusable mistake he has made in 
sending to Brazil a political diplomat 
rather than a career diplomat. It is 
especially unfortunate that he has nom- 
inated this particular political diplomat 
who has slandered not only President 
Franklin Roosevelt but in a very real 
sense has slandered the office of the 
Presidency of the United States. 

President Eisenhower spoke yesterday 
about his survey of opinion in Brazil. 
Let me say to the President that 
other surveys of opinion in Brazil have 
been and are being made. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on American Re- 
publics Affairs of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations I wish to advise the Presi- 
dent that I have some information about 
opinion in Brazil, as well. It does not 
correspond to his. He will discover, no 
doubt, in due course of time, how un- 
fortunate his selection was when he 
hears of the reaction within Brazil 
among many people in the rank-and-file 
population of Brazil. 

Mr. President, there is no man to 
whom President Eisenhower is more in- 
debted than he is to former President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. After all, 
the great opportunity for the military 
career which Mr. Eisenhower has had 
was due to the confidence placed in him 
by Franklin Roosevelt. It was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who promoted Eisen- 
hower over the heads of many senior 
officers. 

So I ask, from my desk on the floor of 
the Senate today, these questions: 

President Eisenhower, do you think 
Franklin Roosevelt lied our country into 
war? 

The next question: Do you think you 
have no obligation to the American peo- 
ple, as the President of the United 
States, to make a statement as to what 
your position is in regard to Mrs. Luce’s 
slanderous remarks against President 
Roosevelt, repeated in substance when 
she stood by her previous slanderous 
statement on April 15, 1959? 

President Eisenhower, do you think 
you have no obligation to the history of 
the Presidency of the United States to do 
what you can to clarify this slander? 
Do you think Mr. President, that you 
have no obligation to either rise to the 
defense of your Commander in Chief in 
World War II and call the slander of 
Clare Luce for what it is or tell the 
American people that you are willing 
to condone the besmirching of the mem- 
ory of Franklin Roosevelt? 

Do you think, Mr. President, that dur- 
ing World War II you were leading 
American boys to their death under the 
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direction of a Commander in Chief who 
had lied our country into war? 

If you do, say so. If you do not, then 
tell the American people how you can 
possibly justify sending as the American 
Ambassador to Brazil this slanderer of 
the great President of the United States, 
Franklin Roosevelt. Mr. President, you 
are now the guardian of the Office of the 
Presidency of the United States. What 
is your answer for history to these ques- 
tions? 

I ask that there be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point, and 
as a part of my remarks, the language 
appearing in a great cartoon published 
in this morning’s Washington Post. It 
is too bad it is not possible to reproduce 
a cartoon in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
This is indeed a great cartoon, How- 
ever, I wish to read for the Recorp the 
language in Herblock’s great cartoon 
this morning. All one need do is to read 
the transcript of the President’s re- 
marks at his press conference yester- 
day to realize how apropos is the lan- 
guage in the cartoon: 

Well, you see, she didn’t think she was 
speaking for publication, or maybe I mean I 
think her husband's publication is unspeak- 
able. Anyhow, she’s a very good diplomat, 
only she’s not very diplomatic. Well, her 
husband naturally thinks she's great, so 
naturally he said that she should resign. 
Mind you, I'm not one to kick, even when 
somebody beats this old bag of bones. Now I 
just happen to have here a psychiatric re- 
port in the form of a poem and * * * 


I had not intended to say any more on 
this subject, but I decided that it was 
my duty to say more, because I, too, 
have heard from Latin America. I re- 
peat, Mr. President, if this nominee goes 
to Latin America it will not strengthen 
United States-Latin American relations. 
You may find it difficult to tell her to 
stay home but if you do not, history will 
record your failure to defend the honor 
and reputation of a great President and 
your great Commander in Chief during 
World War II. 


INFLATION PSYCHOLOGY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, one of 
the grave dangers of creeping inflation 
is a very real threat that the creep will 
turn into a gallop. The catalyst that 
could turn the trick in such a situation 
is an inflation psychology among our 
people. This is represented by a feeling 
that inflation is inevitable and, there- 
fore, instead of facing up to it and fight- 
ing it, our only hope is to adjust to it. 
But in the very process of making these 
adjustments, we create new and more 
powerful inflationary forces. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an excerpt from 
the April 1959, issue of the monthly letter 
of the First National City Bank of New 
York, entitled “How To Beat Inflation.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How To Bear INFLATION 

There is an old political adage that runs, 
“if you can't lick em jine em.“ This same 
philosophy seems to have spread into the 
financial arena as more people have come to 
believe in the inevitability of a dwindling 
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dollar and have sought to shield themselves 
accordingly. Indeed, for many, the attitude 
is more than mere capitulation to the forces 
of inflation: it is a willingness to relax and 
enjoy it in the belief that they are clever 
enough to stay at least one whirl ahead in 
the spiral. 

Growing inflation consciousness may seem 
unwarranted in view of official assurances 
that the cost of living will be quite stable in 
the months ahead. Excess productive ca- 
pacity, tightening up on business efficiency 
during the recession, and lower food prices 
should help to hold consumer prices in check 
over the near term. 

Those who foresee long-pull inflation (in- 
terrupted now and then by periods of overall 
price stability) base their belief on con- 
tinuance of the cold war with its require- 
ment of heavy defense spending, pressures 
of higher wages and taxes, Government full 
employment policies, and generally the 
growth of the welfare state which empha- 
sizes abundance of spending power. 

There is no lack of evidence that fears of 
continued inflation have been influencing 
people’s investment decisions. As a conse- 
quence, ironically, the worst price inflation 
has been in popular inflation hedges, such as 
the stock market. 


SEEKING INFLATION “SHIELDS” 


Cost-of-living escalator clauses in wage 
contracts now cover over 4 million work- 
ers—more than double the number in 1955, 
according to the U.S. Labor Department. 
Last August the American Federation of 
Government Employees called for an escala- 
tor plan of annual adjustments that would 
“keep pay in line with living costs.” Not 
long ago a business leader urged the Treasury 
to put out “inflation proof” bonds with in- 
terest payments tied to the cost of living. 
And a prominent economist suggested last 
month that social security checks be fitted 
with the same kind of escalator clauses. 

Variable annuity plans have been develop- 
ed under which assets would be invested in 
part in common stocks and annuity pay- 
ments would vary with investment results, 
including dividends and changes in market 
value. Price supports for agriculture put 
farmers on a sort of escalator which increases 
their income as their costs go up. 


In the money market, higher interest rates 
reflect among other things the demand of 
savers for better rates and the expectation 
that the dollar repaid tomorrow may be 
worth less than the dollar lent today. In 
the security markets, investor eagerness for 
stocks and lack of enthusiasm for fixed-in- 
come bonds stems in part from what a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Governor described not 
long ago as “almost psychotic fears of in- 
flation in the future.” And, finally, another 
sign of the times is the announcement last 
week that New Jersey will put some of its 
$750 million pension funds in stocks, Pre- 
viously, they could only be invested in bonds. 

This heightened interest in inflation 
“shields” makes timely an analysis of their 
effectiveness as safeguards against the hard- 
ships and inequities brought on by a cur- 
rency that steadily loses value. 

RIDING ON ESCALATORS 


First, a word or two about escalator clauses 
in wage contracts, which link wages to the 
cost of living through the consumer price 
index. 

While the buying power of the paychecks 
covered by such contracts might be pre- 
served in the face of price rises, that of other 
items not covered—such as insurance poli- 
cies, bank accounts, Government savings 
bonds, etc.—would go down. And, of course, 
gains to those able to hedge through escalator 
arrangements are at the expense of every- 
one else in the community whose incomes 
do not go up and whose purchasing power 
is reduced by the higher prices, 
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Perhaps more fundamental, wage escala- 
tion weakens the resistance of workers to in- 
flation, even giving them a sense of profiting 
from the process. Thus, they fail to sup- 
port efforts to get at basic causes, including 
excessive Government spending and deficits 
financed by “cheap” money. Inflation be- 
comes “built in,” As higher wages and costs 
bring on higher prices, escalators give wages 
a further push. Then, as costs go up, prices 
rise again, bringing still another turn of the 
wage screw, and so on in a mounting spiral. 

Dr. Paul McCracken, a former member of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, summed up the impact of escalation in 
the Michigan Business Review of September 
1955: 

Price inflation is the way market forces 
endeavor to boil the surplus purchasing 
power out of the system. But if we set up 
escalator machinery by which as fast as the 
excess is removed it is promptly pumped 
back into the economy, the end result of a 
policy of slowly rising prices is certain to be 
prices rising not so slowly. 


RETIREMENT OF DR. EDGAR B. 
BROSSARD 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, today 
marks the close of the brilliant Govern- 
ment career of Dr. Edgar B. Brossard, re- 
tiring Chairman of the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission. It is with deep regret that we 
who have known him intimately for these 
many years see him step down from the 
work to which he has so devotedly given 
his life. Of all the excellent Utahans 
who have filled positions of prominence 
in Government over the years, none has 
served with more distinction than has 
Dr. Brossard. 

It has been my personal privilege to 
know him as an intimate friend since be- 
fore be came to Washington and to know 
of the many services he had rendered to 
the young people of his own State and of 
other States in the nearly 50 years he 
has spent here. 

His 42 years of Federal Government 
service have been unique. Thirty-four 
of these years have been with the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, he being appointed 
and reappointed by five different Presi- 
dents. 

Dr. Brossard’s early Government serv- 
ice was with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He was appointed an economist 
with the Tariff Commission September 
1, 1923. President Calvin Coolidge ap- 
pointed him a member of the Commission 
on July 9, 1925. He was reappointed a 
member of the Commission by Presidents 
Herbert Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman, and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Presidents Hoover and Eisen- 
hower each appointed him Chairman of 
the Commission. 

When, having reached the mandatory 
retirement age of 70 on April 1, Dr. Bros- 
sard tendered his letter of resignation, 
President Eisenhower accepted the re- 
tirement with deep regret. In a letter 
to Dr. Brossard the President said: 

Your service has not only been valuable 
in and of itself, but an example of the high- 
est dedication to the work of such important 
commissions as the one which you so ably 
head. Your devotion to duty, your abilities 
and experience, and your long dedication 
have truly benefited the United States 
and you are deeply appreciated by your 
country and me, 
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In his Tariff Commission responsi- 
bilities, Dr. Brossard has served as alter- 
nate U.S. delegate to the International 
Conference of Trade and Employment 
held in Geneva in 1947 and in Havana 
in 1948. He also was an official delegate 
to the 1956 Geneva International Con- 
ference on Trade and Employment. He 
is Chairman of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information and a member of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreements. 

Dr. Brossard was born on a cattle 
ranch at Oxford, Idaho, April 1, 1889. 
In 1900 his family moved to Logan, Utah, 
and even with his many years of service 
in Washington, D.C., that State has re- 
mained his official residence. He is an 
economist holding the bachelor of sci- 
ence and honorary doctor of laws degrees 
from the University of Minnesota. He 
also has done graduate work at Cornell 
University. 

As members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, he and his 
wife, Laura Cowley Brossard, will be long 
remembered by the thousands of 
Utahans and Latter-day Saint Church 
members who have made the Brossard 
home in Washington, D.C., their head- 
quarters for the past third of a century. 
Particularly during the war years, up to 
150 persons, chiefly lonely servicemen, 
have crowded into their home on Sunday 
evenings for a fireside of fellowship, 
spirituality, and warm reminder of the 
homes and faith which they represented. 

It is appropriate that we in the U.S. 
Senate today recognize and express ap- 
preciation for the work of this great 
American to his Government, to his 
country, and to his people, 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE 
PART OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 
OF 1957 EMBODIED IN SECTION 
1971(c) OF TITLE 42 OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, some time 
ago the Attorney General of the United 
States instituted a civil action in the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Middle District of Georgia in the 
name of the United States, as plaintiff, 
against James Griggs Raines, and others, 
defendants, for the avowed purpose of 
obtaining a decree against the defend- 
ants under the provisions of that portion 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 embodied 
in section 1971(c) of title 42 of the 
United States Code. A few days ago, 
the Honorable T. Hoyt Davis, U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the Middle District of 
Georgia, entered an order dismissing the 
complaint of the Attorney General upon 
the ground that this part of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 is unconstitutional 
because it undertakes to authorize “the 
Attorney General to seek an injunction 
against a private citizen for an individ- 
ual act, divorced completely from State 
action.” 

The ruling of Judge Davis was accom- 
panied by a well-considered legal opin- 
ion, which, it seems to me, constitutes 
an unanswerable argument for the 
validity of the order of dismissal. 

In view of the fact that the opinion 
of Judge Davis has a direct bearing upon 
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certain extreme so-called civil rights 
-bills now pending before the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, it ought 
to be made available to all Senators so 
that they may be able to determine for 
themselves whether the Congress would 
be constitutionally justified in consider- 
-ing the enactment of such pending so- 
called civil rights bills. 

To this end, I request, on behalf of 
myself and the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], that 
the order and opinion of Judge Davis be 
printed at this point in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the order 
and opinion were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ORDER DISMISSING COMPLAINT 
In THE District Court OF THE UNITED STATES 

FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT OF GEORGIA, 

AMERICUS DIVISION—UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA, PLAINTIFF V. JAMES GRIGGS RAINES, 

DIXON OXFORD, ROSCOE RADFORD, REGISTRARS 

or TERRELL COUNTY, Ga.; F. LAWSON COOK, 

SR., AND Mrs. F. Lawson COOK, SR., DEPUTY 

nich ae DEFENDANTS—CIVIL ACTION No. 


In accordance with the opinion filed in the 
above stated case on this date, it is hereby 
ordered and adjudged that the complaint in 
said cause be and the same is hereby, dis- 
missed. Costs are taxed against the United 
States. 

This the 16th day of April, 1959. 

T. Hoyt Davis, 
United States District Judge. 


— 


OPINION OF DISTRICT JUDGE DAVIS 


In THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT oF GEORGIA, 
AMERICUS DIVISION—UNITED STATES oF 
AMERICA, PLAINTIFF v. JAMES GriGGs RAINES, 
DIXON OXFORD, ROSCOE RADFORD, REGISTRARS 
OF TERRELL COUNTY, GA.; F. Lawson COOK, 
SR., AND MRS. F. LAWSON COOK, SR., DEPUTY 
— DEFENDANTS—CIVIL ACTION No, 
442 


This is an action instituted by the At- 
torney General of the United States in the 
name of and on behalf of the United States 
under the provisions of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957. The complaint is one seeking pre- 
ventive relief against the alleged deprivation 
of voting rights of certain named persons on 
account of their race or color. The action 
is brought against James Griggs Raines, 
Dixon Oxford, Roscoe Radford, registrars of 
Terrell County, Ga.; F. Lawson Cook, Sr., 
and Mrs. F. Lawson Cook, Sr., deputy regis- 
trars of Terrelle County, Ga. It is alleged that 
these defendants have engaged in wrongful 
acts and practices, which will deprive other- 
wise qualified persons of the right to vote 
because of their race or color. No attack 
is made upon any State law, but rather, 
it is alleged that the wrongful deprivation 
of voting rights will result from the improper 
and wrongful administration of the Georgia 
registration laws by the named defendants. 
It is against this allegedly wrongful admin- 
istration of the registration laws that this 
complaint seeks relief. 

The complaint was filed on September 4, 
1958. On September 23, 1958, a motion to 
dismiss said action was filed on behalf of 
all named defendants. This motion was set 
down for hearing in Americus, Ga., on Jan- 
uary 26, 1959. Briefs were subsequently 
filed by counsel for all parties. Reply briefs 
and supplemental briefs were likewise filed. 
The court has given careful consideration 
to the pleadings, oral arguments and exten- 
sive and exhaustive briefs filed with the 
court. 

The motion to dismiss is based primarily 
upon four main grounds. The first is the 
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unconstitutionality of the section authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General to file this action. 
This contention is grounded on two argu- 
ments. The defendants argue that the sec- 
tions involved are not appropriate legisla- 
tion within the meaning of section 2 of the 
15th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. Secondly, they urge that 
Congress had no authority to authorize the 
Attorney General to file a suit of this na- 
ture since it is neither an action in law or 
equity. This deals in part with the author- 
ity of Congress to authorize the grant of 
an injunction without regard to exhaustion 
of other available remedies. The second 
main ground of the motion to dismiss is 
the failure of the complaint to state a 
cause of action under the Civil Rights Act 
of 1957, even if constitutional. The third 
ground asserts that the cause should be 
dismissed by the court in the exercise of its 
sound discretion. Because of the court’s 
ultimate judgment in this matter and to 
facilitate clarity of presentation, these 
grounds will be considered in reverse order. 

In the third ground of their motion, the 
defendants argue that the court should ex- 
ercise its discretion and deny the relief 
sought, even though it be decided that the 
act under which it is brought is constitu- 
tional and the complaint states a cause of 
action under the statute. In support of this 
ground, it was pointed out that no emer- 
gency existed, such as that contemplated by 
Congress when this act was enacted. Though 
a general election was held in Georgia in 
November 1958, this complaint did not seek 
a temporary restraining order, or any other 
remedy which might have enabled the al- 
legedly wronged parties to vote in that elec- 
tion. It seeks instead to secure an injunc- 
tion at a time when the next scheduled 
election is over a year in the future. The 
defendants argue that the State can afford 
the desired remedy prior to any election and 
that no such emergency exists as would jus- 
tify this court’s intervention. 

While some of the language of the con- 
gressional hearings does indicate that this 
remedy was primarly designed for emer- 
gency use, the wording of the statute im- 
posed no such limitation. This court cannot 
so limit the applicability of the statute. 
Similarly, the failure of the complaint to 
seek such relief as might have protected the 
voting rights of the allegedly wronged 
parties prior to the November election does 
not impede the operation of the statute. It 
may raise some question as to the motive of 
the litigation, but the court without hear- 
ing any of the evidence would not be dis- 
posed to dismiss the proceedings in the 
exercise of its discretion. It is true that 
equitable relief may be denied in the exer- 
cise of the court's discretion, but it should 
be a discretion informed by evidence. The 
court is of the opinion that, based on the 
complaint alone, it is not in possession of 
sufficient facts to dismiss the complaint in 
the exercise of its sound discretion. 

The court next comes to a consideration 
of the question of whether or not this com- 
plaint states a cause of action under the 
provisions of 42 U.S.C. 1971. The complaint 
alleges that the defendants, as individuals, 
acting in the exercise of their State-given 
authority as registrars and deputy registrars 
of Terrell County, Ga., engaged in certain 
acts and practices, designed and intended to 
deny otherwise qualified persons the right 
to vote because of their race and color. It 
is alleged that they delayed handling of 
Negro applications for registration, arbi- 
trarily refused to register Negroes who dem- 
onstrated their qualifications to vote, and for 
purposes of discrimination, applied more 
difficult and stringent registration standards 
to Negro applicants than to white applicants. 

It is further alleged that registration is a 
legal prerequisite to voting-in Georgia, and 
that this discrimination in administration 
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of registration procedures was on account of 
the race of the applicants. 

There can be no question but that 
these allegations are sufficient to bring the 
allegedly wrongful conduct of the defendants 
within the coverage of 42 U.S.C. 1971. 
Whether that statute be construed as one 
limited to State action, as argued by the 
United States, or as extending to purely in- 
dividual action, as contended by the de- 


-fendants, the language of the complaint 


would state a cause of action. It alleges that 
these defendants have engaged in certain 
acts or practices which will deprive others 
of their right to vote, when otherwise quali- 
fied, without distinction as to race or color. 
The acts and practices alleged are those of 


the defendants while acting (even though 


wrongfully) in the exercise of State given 
authority. Thus, under any reading of the 
statute, the facts alleged make out a cause 
of action. 

So it is, that this is not a case such as 
Collins v. Hardyman, 341 U.S. 651, where the 
court can avoid the question of constitu- 
tionality. Having determined that none of 
the other grounds of the motion to dismiss 
are valid, the court now passes to the final 
and most important point raised by that 
motion: to wit, the constitutionality of the 
act under which this action is brought. 

The first prong of the constitutional at- 
tack on the statute questions the authority 
of Congress to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring an action in this court, which 
is neither an action in law or equity. It is 
urged that this is not a legal action, 
as it does injunctive relief. On the other 
hand, it is argued that it is not an equitable 
action, since it violates one of the oldest rules 
of equity, the unavailability of the injunctive 
process where other legal remedies are avail- 
able. The defendants thus contend that this 
is neither a suit in law or equity; and that 
Congress had no right to authorize it. This 
court cannot accept this contention. 

While a court may question the wisdom of 
overruling an old and well established 
maxim of equity, the court knows of no limi- 
tation on the powers of Congress to legis- 
late in this field. The fact that Congress in 
subsection (d) of section 1971 provided that 
the courts shall exercise that jurisdiction 
“without regard to whether the party ag- 
grieved shall have exhausted any administra- 
tive or other remedies that may be provided 
by law,” does not change the nature of this 
action from one in equity. It merely pro- 
vides that in such an equitable proceeding a 
certain well established principle shall not 
be applicable. The court knows of no limi- 
tation on the right of Congress to so legis- 
late. It is well known that the Federal 
courts have often refused to act because the 
complainants had failed to exhaust their 
other remedies. Peay v. Coz, 190 F. 2d 123, 
125 (5th Cir.). This rule, however, could 
hardly be applied where Congress has ex- 
pressly directed the courts to exercise their 
jurisdiction without regard to such fact. 

The defendants contend that such a limi- 
tation of the court’s exercise of their juris- 
diction is an invasion by the legislative 
branch of matters properly committed to 
the judicial branch and thus violative of the 
separation of powers doctrine. The court is 
far from convinced as to the soundness of 
this argument, but has not explored it ex- 
tensively because it does not seem neces- 
sary, in view of the ultimate disposition of 
this motion. 

This brings us, finally, to what appears 
to be the most substantial contention of the 
defendants; that is, that 42 U.S.C. 1971 is 
not appropriate legislation within the mean- 
ing of section 2 of the 15th amendment and 


. exceeds the jurisdiction of the Congress. 


It should be noted at the outset that this 
action is one brought by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the name of and on behalf of the 
United States. It is not an action by the 
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all y wronged party under the provi- 
sions of 42 U.S.C, 1983, and differs materially 
from those cases. In that type of case, the 
self-executing ban of the 15th amendment 
prescribes certain conduct and section 1983 
provides a remedy therefor, without resort to 
42 U.S.C. 1971. It was the availability of 
this self-executing ban which has heretofore 
allowed the Supreme Court to apparently by- 
pass a clear ruling on the constitutionality 
of section 1971—(a). (Terry v. Adams, 345 
U.S. 461, 481.) 

In the instant case, however, the Attor- 
ney General has no standing for the bring- 
ing of this action, except the recently en- 
acted provisions of section 1971. Any right 
that he has to seek preventive relief, where 
citizens allegedly have been or are about to 
be denied their right to vote on account of 
race, is based on section 1971(e). Prior to its 
enactment, such an action could not have 
been entertained. Thus, it is that the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of that section 
cannot be sidestepped or bypassed. Due to 
the wording of subsection (c) of the statute 
and the way in which it is tied to subsection 
(a), the latter must also be given its first 
really critical examination. 

As originally enacted and as it remained 
on the statute books of this country from 
1870 until 1957, the present subsection (a), 
(formerly section 1971 in its entirety), was 
merely a general statement of principle or 
of rights, without providing any sanction or 
remedy for its violation. (U.S. v. Reese, 92 
U.S. 214; U.S. v. Cruikshank, 92 U.S. 542.) 
For this reason, no action could ever be based 
upon this section alone. Many actions were 
filed under sections 1983 and 1971, relying 
also on the 15th amendment. It will be 
noted that in any suit filed under section 
1983, there could be no question such as is 
here presented, since section 1983 is ap- 
plicable only to persons acting “under color 
of any statute, ordinance, regulation, cus- 
tom, or usage, of any State or Territory.” By 
its unmistakably clear language, section 
1983 did not authorize any action for purely 
private acts, even though such practice re- 
sulted in a person being deprived of the 
right to vote on account of his race. 

This brings into focus the question which 
is now presented for determination by this 
court. Under section 1971 as passed in 1957, 
is the Attorney General permitted to in- 
stitute proceedings for preventive relief, 
where the alleged wrongful deprivation is 
that of a private citizen, not a State officer, 
not acting under color of any State law, 
custom or usage? 

In considering this question, we must 
close our mind to the allegations of the com- 
plaint in the instant case. The question is, 
not what the Attorney General has done here, 
but what Congress has authorized him to do. 
As was clearly demonstrated in the case of 
U.S. v. Reese, et al. (92 US. 214), where a 
statute is enacted in general terms suffi- 
ciently broad to apply to wrongful acts, 
outside as well as within the constitutional 
jurisdiction oy Congress, such a statute can- 
not be limited by judicial construction so as 
to make it operate only on that which Con- 
gress might rightfully prohibit. “To limit 
this statute in the manner now asked would 
be to make a new law, not to enforce an old 
one.“ Ibid. It is well to note that the Su- 
preme Court was there considering one sec- 
tion of the act of 1870, of which section 
1971(a) was a part. 

Thus, it is not for this court to decide 
whether this particular fish is properly with- 
in the net, but whether the net is so large 
as to catch many fish not properly within it, 

It is clear beyond question, that the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution relates 
“solely to action by the United States or by 
any State, and does not contemplate wrong- 
ful individual acts.” James v. Bowman (190 
U.S. 127). The statute which is here under 
consideration, as did the one in the above 
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cited case, “on its face * * * purports to 
be an exercise of the power granted to Con- 
gress by the 15th amendment. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is one of dele- 
gated, limited, and enumerated powers. 
Therefore, every valid act of Congress must 
find in the Constitution some warrant for its 
passage.“ U.S. v. Harris (106 U.S. 629). The 
power of Congress to legislate at all upon 
the subject of voting at State elections rests 
upon the 15th amendment. Prior to its en- 
actment there was no constitutional guar- 
anty against discrimination on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. U.S. v. Reese, et. al. (92 U.S. 214). 

Thus, it will be seen that, if section 1971(c) 
is constitutional, it is because of the power 
given Congress by the 15th amendment. As 
stated, that amendment relates solely to ac- 
tion by the United States or by any State 
and does not contemplate wrongful individ- 
ual acts. The court is mindful, of course, 
of the cases holding that a State acts 
through its lawfully constituted officials and 
that action by one exercising his State given 
authority (even though wrongly exercising 
it) constitutes State action. Thus, for pres- 
ent purposes, it will be assumed that the 
15th amendment authorizes Congress, by ap- 
propriate legislation, to prohibit and punish 
deprivation of voting privileges on account of 
race or color by any State or by the officers 
of any State while in the exercise of State 
given authority. It does not, however, au- 
thorize Congress to prohibit or punish purely 
individual and private action depriving an- 
other of his right to vote on account of his 
race or color. 

This brings us to the meat of the contro- 
versy here: What does section 1971(c) seek 
to do? It is limited to State action, as previ- 
ously defined, or is it sufficiently broad to 
encompass wrongful action by individuals? 

In determining the scope of section 1971 
(c), the Court must first consider the lan- 
guage of that section. Is there any limita- 
tion within the section itself? The section, 
as enacted in 1957, reads, as follows: 

“Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
practice which would deprive any other per- 
son of any right or privilege secured by sub- 
section (a) or (b) of this section, the Attor- 
ney General may institute for the United 
States, or in the name of the United States, 
a civil action or other proper proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, 
restraining order, or other order. In any 
proceeding hereunder the United States shall 
be liable for costs the same as a private per- 
son.“ (42 U.S.C. 1971(c).) 

It will be noted at the outset that the sec- 
tion itself includes no limitation as to the 
persons subject to suit under it. It includes 
any person engaging in or about to engage 
in a certain type of conduct. By its own 
terms the section is applicable to any person 
engaging in the type of action described 
herein. Thus, it follows that the only limi- 
tation, if any there be, must come from the 
act or practice described therein. In other 
words, any person capable of engaging in 
the type of act or practice described would 
be subject to suit by the Attorney General. 
If any person other than one clothed with 
State authority can engage in such act or 
practice, then the section is broad enough 
to allow suit against him and is not limited 
to State action. It will be particularly noted 
that the section makes no reference to color 
of law, a phrase with which the Congress is 
very familiar, having used it in other sec- 
tions of this, as well as other civil rights acts. 
More will be said about this later. 

Now, what is the proscribed act or practice 
which brings this section into play? It is 
not any act or practice which would deprive 
another of his rights under the 15th amend- 
ment. If that were the language, there 
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could be no doubt about its limitation to 
State action, since a private citizen acting 
individually cannot deprive another of his 
rights under the 15th amendment. As 
argued in James v. Bowman, 190 U.S. 127, 135, 
a statute in such general language aimed only 
at such acts as deprived another of whatever 
rights he had under the 15th amendment, 
could not be unconstitutional. It would 
just be up to the courts then to determine 
in each case whether or not the statute 
applied to the conduct alleged in the com- 
plaint. The statute itself would proscribe 
only that which violated the amendment. 
Any set of facts falling short of a violation 
of the amendment would not state a cause of 
action under the statute. 

Here, however, Congress did not so limit 
the statute. The action prescribed therein 
is “any act or practice which would deprive 
any other person of any right or privilege 
secured by subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section.” Again we come to the question: 
Can any person other than one clothed with 
the authority of the State engage in such 
an act or practice? To properly determine 
that, we must first determine what rights 
and privileges are secured by subsection (a) 
of section 1971. (All parties concede that 
subsection (b) is not here involved.) 

Subsection (a) of 42 U.S.C. 1971 was orig- 
inally passed in 1870, as a part of what was 
known as the Enforcement Act, consisting 
of 23 sections. It was enacted soon after 
the adoption of the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. It was in some respects a sort of pre- 
amble to the Enforcement Act, in that it 
merely stated a right or privilege, while the 
sections that followed it sought to establish 
remedies for specific violations of civil rights. 
The section, as originally enacted, was re- 
enacted in 1957 as subsection (a) of section 
1971. Theretofore it had been the entire 
section. 

The subsection reads as follows: 

“All citizens of the United States who 
are otherwise qualified by law to vote at 
any election by the people in any State, 
Territory, district, county, city, parish, 
township, school district, municipality, or 
other territorial subdivision, shall be entl- 
tled and allowed to vote at all such elec- 
tions, without distinction of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude; any consti- 
tution, law, custom, usage, or regulation of 
any State or Territory, or by or under its 
authority, to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
(42 U.S.C. 1971(a) .) 

Now, what is the right or privilege secured 
by this subsection? In this court’s opinion, 
it is the right and privilege of all persons 
otherwise qualified to vote to be entitled and 
allowed to vote, without distinction of race or 
color and to effectuate this right all State 
constitutional provisions, laws, customs, 
usages, and regulations to the contrary are 
expressly set aside. 

But, this right to be entitled and allowed 
to vote, as stated, is not simply the right to 
be free of State interference but is the right 
to be free of interference from any source on 
account of one’s race or color. It may be 
that the word “entitled,” as used, carries with 
it some idea of State action only, since en- 
titlement to vote can come from the State 
alone and can be denied only by the State, 
acting through its officials. Entitlement is a 
legal status, which can neither be conferred 
nor denied by a private citizen. But, the 
phrase “allowed to vote” carries with it no 
such idea of State action or legal status. It 
denotes the physical action of voting and it 
may be interfered with or denied to another 
by any person, State official, or private citi- 
zen. A person who is kidnaped at the polis 
and spirited away has been denied his right 
to be allowed to vote. One who is pre- 
vented from voting through threats or in- 
timidation has been denied his right to be 
allowed to vote, just as completely as if the 
poll manager had refused to accept his ballot. 
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It thus appears to this court that the right 
secured by this subsection is such a right of 
which a person can be deprived, by the act or 
practice of any other person, State official, 
or private citizen. 

This view is strengthened by a look at 
the other provisions of the Enforcement 
Act of 1870, of which this subsection, ver- 
batim, was the first section. As previously 
stated, it was a sort of preamble to that 
act, in that it stated general principles 
while the following sections contained the 
“teeth.” 

The court feels that it is, therefore, proper 
to consider the fact that in section 5 of 
the Enforcement Act of 1870, Congress made 
it a crime for any individual to hinder, 
control or intimidate others by bribery or 
threats from exercising their right of suf- 

guaranteed by the 15th amendment. 
While this section was declared unconsti- 
tutional in the case of James v. Bowman, 
190 U.S. 127, on the same grounds here 
urged, and is no longer on the books, it 
does have some bearing, in that it reflects 
the thinking of the Congress which origi- 
nally enacted this legislation. In this court’s 
opinion, the imposition of a criminal sanc- 
tion, for purely private and individual ac- 
tion, indicates that the previous general 
statement of principle and rights was suf- 
ficiently broad to include the right to be 
free from private as well as State inter- 
ference. 

It is of interest to note that sections 3, 4, 
and 5 of the act of 1870 have since been 
declared unconstitutional as in excess of 
the jurisdiction conferred upon Congress by 
the 15th amendment. This, to say the least, 
waters down considerably any presumption 
that Congress on this occasion was acting 
within the scope of its legislative authority. 
Any such presumption is further weakened 
by the principle that the Government of the 
United States, being a government of lim- 
ited and enumerated powers, every valid 
act of Congress must find in the Constitu- 
tion some warrant for its passage. (U.S. v. 
Harris, 106 U.S. 629, 636.) 

In carefully scrutinizing this passage, in 
order to determine whether the right therein 
declared is limited to the right to be free 
from State discrimination, the court is im- 
pressed with the reasoning of the dissenting 
opinion of Justices Burton, Black, and Doug- 
las, in the case of Collins v. Hardyman (341, 
U.S. 651, 663, 664), wherein it was stated: 
“The language of the statute refutes the 
suggestion that action under color of State 
law is a necessary ingredient of the cause of 
action which it recognizes. R.S. section 
1980(3) speaks of ‘two or more persons in any 
State or Territory’ conspiring. That clause 
is not limited to State officials. Still more 
obviously, where the section speaks of per- 
sons going ‘in disguise on the highway * * * 
for the purpose of depriving * * * any per- 
son or class of persons of the equal protection 
of the laws,’ it certainly does not limit its 
reference to actions of that kind by State 
officials. When Congress, at this period, did 
intend to limit comparable civil rights legis- 
lation to action under color of State law, it 
said so in unmistakable terms.” 

It is the opinion of this court that this 
statement applies with equal force to sub- 
sections (a) and (c). In 1870, when (a) was 
first enacted, and in 1957 when (c) was en- 
acted, Congress in other and similar legisla- 
tion demonstrated its ability to limit such 
legislation to State officials by the use of 
clear and unequivocal language. The term 
“under color of law” was employed in subsec- 
tion (b) of the act of 1957. Other sections of 
the act of 1870 employed the phrase “when- 
ever, by or under the authority of the con- 
stitution or laws of any State.” 

It is interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that the complaint of the United 
States in this case defines the rights and 
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privileges secured by subsection (a) of the 
statute in paragraph 1, in the following 
language: “the right and privilege of citi- 
zens of the United States who are otherwise 
qualified by law to vote at any election by the 
people in the State of Georgia to be entitled 
and allowed to vote at all such elections 
without distinction of race or color.” 

This statement of the right secured com- 
pletely omits any reference to State consti- 
tutions, laws, usage, custom or regulations. 
The right is similarly defined in the majority 
report of the House committee which rec- 
ommended passage of the act. (H. Rept. 291, 
United States Code Congressional and Ad- 
ministration News, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
1957, p. 195W.) 

The language of the subsection following 
the semicolon; to wit: “Any constitution, 
law, custom, usage, or regulation of any 
State or Territory, or by or under its au- 
thority, to the contrary notwithstanding”, 
was not intended to qualify and limit all that 
had gone before it in the section. Toso hold 
would mean that even direct and positive 
State action of discrimination in voting 
rights on account of color could not be 
reached under this statute, unless the State 
action was based on some constitutional pro- 
vision, law, custom, usage or regulation. 
Clearly, this was not intended when the sec- 
tion was reenacted by Congress in 1957. This 
point is supported by the testimony of At- 
torney General Brownell during the House 
hearings on the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
wherein he stated: 

“For example, if you have a registrar of 
voters who arbitrarily strikes off several 
thousand names of Negro voters shortly be- 
fore the deadline for qualification of voters 
and gives no hearing to them or an inade- 
quate hearing, then I would think that 
would be a case that would alert the At- 
torney General under this bill to the need 
for some injunctive action, which would 
give those people their day in court and 
allow them, like any other citizen, the 
right of franchise.” (Hearings of subcom- 
mittee of House on the Civil Rights Act of 
1957, serial No. 1, p. 601.) 

Clearly, it could not be argued that such 
conduct by one registrar in contravention of 
state law was based on any constitutional 
provision, statute, usage, custom, or regula- 
tion. An isolated example could hardly be 
termed a State custom or usage. Congress 
did not intend to so limit the application of 
this section. If it was not an absolute 
limitation as written, it could hardly be re- 
worded by the courts to limit the section to 
a deprivation of voting rights by State of- 
ficials only. 

It may be argued, and has been, that the 
reliance on this section over the years 
proves its constitutionality. In viewing this 
contention, it must be remembered that this 
section was in no wise remedial. It was 
relied upon only in cases brought under 
remedial statutes, which included the term 
“under color of statute, ordinance, regula- 
tion, custom, or usage, of any State or Ter- 
ritory”, and other similar language. When 
the 2 sections were construed together, they 
clearly did not provide any remedy against 
private, individual action. Thus, there was 
no reason for any attack on subsection (a). 
Now, however, Congress seeks to tie to- 
gether 2 sections, neither of which is limited 
to State action or action by State author- 
ity. This it cannot do. When linked with 
a remedial statute properly limited, sub- 
section (a) is harmless. But, when linked, 
as here, with a remedial section which uses 
the phrase “any person”, it renders the re- 
medial section beyond the jurisdiction of 
Congress and unconstitutional. 

Subsection (c) creates a remedy against 
purely private, as distinguished from State, 
deprivation of voting rights on account of 
race or color. The fact that the instant case 
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is a suit against State officials cannot alter 
the scope of the statute. This illustrates the 
danger of this type of legislation, which 
danger was recognized as early as the case 
of United States v. Reese, et al., 92 U.S. 214. 
There the Court held: “We are, therefore, 
directly called upon to decide whether a 
penal statute enacted by Congress, with its 
limited powers, which is in general language 
broad enough to cover wrongful acts, with- 
out as well as within the constitutional 
jurisdiction, can be limited by judicial con- 
struction, so as to make it operate only on 
that which Congress may rightfully pro- 
hibit and punish. For this purpose, we must 
take these sections of the statute as they 
are. We are not able to reject a part which 
is unconstitutional and retain the remain- 
der, because it is not possible to separate 
that which is unconstitutional, if there be 
any such, from that which is not. The pro- 
posed effect ic not to be attained by striking 
out or disregarding words that are in the 
section, but by inserting those that are not 
now there.” It is true that there the Court 
was dealing with a penal statute. Here we 
are dealing with a statute authorizing an 
injunction, violation of which may carry 
its own penalty. The same principle would 
seem applicable“ When a person is en- 
joined from violating a statute, he is en- 
titled to know what that statute prescribes, 
without awaiting the finality of an authori- 
tative court opinion. 

As stated in the Reese case, supra: “It 
would certainly be dangerous if the legisla- 
ture could be a net large enough to catch 
all possible offenders, and leave it to the 
courts to step inside and say who could be 
rightfully detained, and who should be set 
at large.” 

That this is exactly what this section seeks 
to do is demonstrated by the testimony of 
Attorney General Brownell in the Senate 
hearings before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights while considering the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. On page 25 of those 
hearings, Mr. Brownell testified: “These sec- 
tions 4 and 5” (subsections (c) and (d) of 
the law as enacted) “are added here as ma- 
chinery to enforce whatever the constitu- 
tional authority of the Federal Government 
may be in this area, and does not add to 
the substantive provisions of the statute.” 

Again, at page 51, he testified: “Our guid- 
ing principle will be that only those statutes, 
parts of statutes that are constitutional, 
would be enforced by us, and we would not 
act in any way contrary to a Supreme Court 
opinion which holds that a statute or any 
part thereof that is unconstitutional.” This 
indicates that the statute as written is suf- 
ficiently broad to include unconstitutional 
matter, but that the Attorney General ex- 
pressed his intention of administering it in 
such a way as to seek no unconstitutional 
relief. While this is a noteworthy senti- 
ment, the tenure of the Attorney General 
being what it is, the courts can hardly rely 
on his intentions as to the administration 
of an act which in itself would support the 
grant of unconstitutional relief, if requested. 


1 During the subcommittee hearings on 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, Senator Ervin 
made the following remark: “If Congress 
has no power to provide any criminal pen- 
alties for those acts under the Constitu- 
tion because it has no right to legislate in 
that particular area, it certainly would have 
no right to enact a civil law.” 

To which Mr. Brownell replied: “That is 
correct, and we are not asking for it.” The 
difference between the type of remedy pro- 
vided would not seem to alter the right of 
Congress to legislate with reference to it. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U.S. Senate, Feb. 14, 1957, p. 25. 
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The court has explored this question with 
particularity, because it is not unmindful in 
the least of the seriousness of the problem. 
This court has never and shall never con- 
done wrongful deprivation of the constitu- 
tional rights of any person by a State official 
or a private citizen. On the other hand, this 
court is also sensitive to the dual sover- 
eignty system of government under which 
we operate and is sincerely devoted to its 
preservation. 

It is this Court's considered opinion that 
this statute would allow the Attorney Gen- 
eral to seek an injunction against a private 
citizen for an individual act, divorced com- 
pletely from State action. It is the province 
of the several States to protect the rights 
of one citizen against the wrongful prac- 
tices of another person. James v. Bowman, 
190 U.S. 127. Congress should not be al- 
lowed to extend the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government into this field. This it has 
tried to do. The Court is of the opinion 
that, if Congress intended only to authorize 
the Attorney General to enjoin or seek pre- 
ventive relief against wrongful State action, 
it could easily have been accomplished, 
without resort to such confused legislation. 
Similarly, if Congress wishes to leave the 
courts some latitude in determining what 
may and what may not be enjoined, this 
may be accomplished by tying the remedy 
directly to the 15th amendment, rather than 
to another section, the constitutionality of 
which is far from clear. 

For the reasons set forth above, the Court 
concludes that section 1971(c) of title 42 is 
beyond the jurisdiction of Congress and 
unconstitutional. It is not appropriate 
legislation within the meaning of section 2 
of the 15th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. There existing no 
other basis for an action by the Attorney 
General in the name of the United States 
seeking the remedy here sought, the motion 
to dismiss should be, and the same is hereby, 


granted. 
Ordered filed, this the — day of April, 
1959, 
T. Hoyt Davis, 
U.S. District Judge. 


DISARMAMENT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
question of disarmament has been, and 
is, of great interest to me. 

In March 1955, I submitted Senate 
Resolution 71, on the subject of disarma- 
ment, which was approved by the Sen- 
ate unanimously. 

Possible methods of disarmament have 
been discussed with the Soviets for the 
last 13 years. 

For some years there were proposals 
for general disarmament. Now disarma- 
ment discussion centers around nuclear 
test cessation as the first step. 

The latest proposal by the United 
States to limit testing to outer space— 
31 miles above the earth—and under- 
ground has great merit, and I earnestly 
hope it will be agreed to by the Soviet 
Union. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record a thoughtful recent article 
entitled “Khrushchev’s Reply Dims Hope 
on Tests,” written by Thomas J. Hamil- 
ton, and published in the New York 
Times of April 26, 1959. 

This article, more than any I have 
read recently, shows the difficulties un- 
der which our able Ambassador, James 
J. Wadsworth, is currently negotiating 
at Geneva. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


KHRUSHCHEV’'s REPLY Dims Hore on TESTS 
PRESIDENT SUGGESTED END TO BLASTS IN AT- 
MOSPHERE THAT ARE MAIN FALL-OUT DAN- 
GER— Now UP ro THE SUMMIT 


(By Thomas J. Hamilton) 


The Moscow radio announced yesterday 
that the Soviet Union had rejected President 
Eisenhower's solution of the deadlock over 
halting nuclear bomb tests. As a result the 
Geneva negotiations, which started off rather 
promisingly last October, seem to have come 
to a dead end. In fact, it now appears that 
if an agreement on any phase of the disarma- 
ment question can be reached this year, it 
will develop only at a summit meeting. 

President Eisenhower's proposal was based 
on the fact, as he said in his letter to Pre- 
mier Nikita S. Khrushchev, that no basis 
for an agreement" was in sight in the Geneva 
negotiations. Accordingly, the President 
suggested that the Soviet Union, the United 
States and Britain agree to suspend tests on 
the surface of the earth and up to a height 
of 31 miles, He thus gave important new 
emphasis to the proposal that had been laid 
before the Geneva conferees by U.S. Delegate 
James J. Wadsworth. 

This would still permit the three nuclear 
powers to conduct tests in outer space and 
underground. The Soviet rejection was 
based on the claim that a partial limitation 
would still permit the development of new 
and more deadly nuclear weapons. 

However, the suspension of nuclear tests 
at the surface of the earth and in the lower 
atmosphere would have virtually solved the 
problem of radioactive fallout, as far as the 
present nuclear powers are concerned. It 
would also have strengthened mutual confi- 
dence and prepared the way for a more mean- 
ingful disarmament program. 


SURPRISING MOVE 


Russian propagandists have been demand- 
ing the cessation of tests ever since 1954, 
when India originated the idea. It had 
seemed possible that the Soviet Government 
shared the belief of the rest of mankind that 
radioactive fallout is a growing danger that 
must be warded off before it is too late. 

The fiat rejection of the proposal is the 
more surprising in view of the concessions 
made by both sides last year. The Geneva 
negotiations were made possible by the fact 
that the United States and Britain had 
abandoned their long-standing position that 
nuclear tests should be stopped only as part 
of an overall disarmament agreement. 

The Soviet Union, for its part, agreed last 
summer that a worldwide inspection system 
with 170 observation posts, must be set up to 
detect unauthorized explosions. But pre- 
cisely the same difficulty emerged in Geneva 
that has plagued all the efforts since 1946 
to achieve any sort of regulation of arma- 
ments and armed forces. 

This is the refusal of the Soviet Union to 
permit international inspectors to operate 
on its territory with the freedom that is 
necessary for an effective control system. 
Hence, the recent Soviet demand that only 
Russian personnel be assigned to observa- 
tion posts on Soviet territory. 

Since the first of the year, both sides have 
made concessions on this point, and an 
agreement would not be too difficult. The 
fundamental difficulty arises from the fact 
that the scientists in the observation posts 
would have great difficulty in distinguishing 
between an underground nuclear explosion 
and tremors produced by natural causes. 

ON-SITE CHECK 

If an underground explosion was sus- 
pected, therefore, it would be necessary to 
send an inspection team to the spot to deter- 
mine what had actually happened. Just as 
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in 1946, the Soviet Union is insisting that it 
must have a veto over such a decision, while 
the United States and Britain are standing 
firm on their position that there must be no 
veto over day-to-day operations. 

The Eisenhower proposal would have by- 
passed this difficulty. Observation posts 
would be required on Soviet territory and 
elsewhere to detect unauthorized test ex- 
plosions at the surface of the earth and up to 
a height of 31 miles. But it would not be 
necessary to send out inspection teams. 

One reason, it must be assumed, for the 
rejection of the proposal was the fact that 
there is one thing that it would not do: it 
would not prevent the expansion of the nu- 
clear club. Since no country can be sure that 
its bombs will explode until it actually tries 
one, if there were no more tests, no fourth 
country would be likely to become a nuclear 
power. 

STILL POSSIBLE 


But, while it would be more difficult for 
France, West Germany, or any would-be nu- 
clear power to conduct a test explosion un- 
derground rather than ir the atmosphere, it 
could be done. 

Since the desire to restrict membership of 
the nuclear club is one of the principal rea- 
sons for the Soviet campaign to stop tests, 
this must have been an important factor in 
the rejection of a partial suspension. 

The President's letter said that if the So- 
viet Union insisted upon a complete stoppage 
of tests, this would require Mr. Khrushchev 
“to change your present position on the 
veto, on procedure for on-site inspection 
and on early discussion of concrete measures 
for high-altitude detection.” There is no 
sign that the Soviet Union would make such 
concessions. If, as seems inevitable, the 
Geneva talks are suspended, the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission will try to 
take over. The commission has not met 
this year because it was waiting for the con- 
clusion of the Geneva negotiations, but the 
present atmosphere is not a good augury for 
success. 

U.N. COMMITTEE 


The United Nations Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, which also has 
failed to meet this year, has now scheduled 
a meeting on May 6. However, the Soviet 
Union is boycotting the committee, and some 
members are afraid that this will prevent it 
from accomplishing very much. In any 
event, the committee’s assignment is largely 
confined to methodology and has nothing to 
do with the limitations or prohibitions of 
missiles. 

No negotiations on the disarmament prob- 
lem as such have taken place anywhere since 
August, 1957. Although the foreign min- 
isters’ conference had been called to deal 
with the German problem, it may take up 
some phases of the disarmament question in 
connection with the problem of European 
security. 

But the most likely forum for a disarma- 
ment discussion is the summit meeting. 
This would give Mr. Khrushchev a chance, 
if he desired, to offer to reconsider his posi- 
tion on nuclear tests. For the time being, 
however, the disarmament question is al- 
most in the same position that it was when 
the negotiations began at Lake Success nearly 
13 years ago. 


A FARM PROGRAM BASED ON 
DIRECT PRODUCTION PAYMENTS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
recently received from the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange a copy of an advertise- 
ment they have inserted in a number of 
southern newspapers and the Washing- 
ton Post supporting a farm program 
based on direct production payments. 
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The advertisement is of such signifi- 
cance that I ask unanimous consent for 
its inclusion in the Record. It is my 
judgment that we will not get out of the 
agricultural mess which has been created 
by the deliberate sabotage of farm pro- 
grams in the past 6 years until we move 
to the sort of program the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange has now joined in sup- 
porting. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


To You WHO ARE CONCERNED 


Do you know that there are 7½ million 
bales of cotton held in Federal storage, al- 
most a year's supply of all cotton used by 
every American—and another crop is on the 
way? 

Do you know that there is a year and a 
quarter's supply of wheat in your Govern- 
ment’s hands—and another crop is on the 
way? 

Do you know that there is a half year's 
supply of corn controlled by your Federal 
Government—and another crop is on the 
way? 

re above all, do you know that these un- 
believable statistics represent only a part of 
our agricultural surpluses, excess stocks that 
should be building human sinews for all of 
the free world’s population, or clothing part 
of the world’s misery, instead of piling up 
large storage charges in American ware- 
houses? $7 billion, nearly one-fifth of our 
domestic Federal budget, is earmarked for 
programs of the Department of Agriculture, 
a staggering total, with the net result of 
stemming world commerce, rather than fos- 
tering agricultural consumption through 
world trade channels. 

And you, the public, are tolerating the ex- 
istence of this condition by your silence. 

By any and every means at our command 
we must break this dam that denies to the 
world the magnificent products that are the 
abundance of America’s farms, The farmer’s 
health, and the welfare of his economy are 
paramount in a healthy and strong America, 
but under present conditions the fruits of 
farm labor are useless and unmerchantable. 
Day by day, and year by year, the farmers’ 
markets are being usurped by synthetics and 
cheap foreign farm products, the result of 
our farm programs. 

We are living in an artificial economy, and 
we continue to pile upon the Nation as a 
whole the largely waste cost of maintaining 
its smaller economic segments—in conflict 
with, and to the destruction of, free markets 
and the merchandising know-how of Ameri- 
can drive. Washington must now know that 
the system of growing crops to sell to the 
government instead of the world’s consumers 
has created much of the fantastic burden 
that is playing havoc with even our high tax 
structure. 

The time to face up to the facts is past 
due—the time to make a change is here. 

The New Orleans Cotton Exchange has for 
89 years been a key part of the marketing 
system of the American cotton industry. 
Our business is the providing of price in- 
surance to both the producer and the proc- 
essor. The exchange buys nothing. The 
exchange sells nothing. We have neither 
a profit interest nor a secret one in whether 
cotton sells high or low. Our only purpose 
and function is to provide the marketplace 
where statistics of known supply and demand 
establish the going price at each minute of 
each market day—that all may know these 
facts quickly and accurately. 

Individually, our business is the buying 
and selling of cotton contracts at today’s 
market price for delivery at a future date, a 
highly regulated and controlled business. 
We have traditionally competed with each 
other to the interest and profit of both the 
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cottongrower and the cotton processor. But 
we cannot longer compete with our own 
Government—which this year will amass, at 
your expense, 60 percent of the cotton crop, 
and by the end of the crop year be the owner 
of 83 percent of the total supply of cotton 
in the United States. 

This is not a 1-year, one-time situation 
but has become an uneconomic way of life. 
It cannot longer even be claimed that fixed 
support prices and the use of the Govern- 
ment loan as a depository helps the farmer. 
It is in the interest of his economic welfare 
as well as that of every segment of agricul- 
ture that we at last see hope in legislation 
now before the Congress of the United States. 

The basis for a new farm program—cheaper 
to operate and founded upon traditional 
theories and practices that have made Amer- 
ica great—is under study in both Houses 
of Congress. It remains only for us to make 
our feelings known. 

We ask you to join with us to: 

1. Urge the adoption of direct production 
payments to the American farmer, sufficient 
in size to provide his just share of our 
American way of life, and yet permit him to 
sell his crops to the world markets. 

2. Advocate and urge the return of free 
marketing, permitting the use of the Ameri- 
can’s innate ability to get his share of any 
market, and under any circumstance. 

Advocate the reestablishment of our his- 
toric one-price system, the same price to the 
American mills as to their foreign com- 
petitors. 

Tell your Congressmen and Senators that 
the time has come to shelve our horse-and- 
buggy farm program, substituting these 
three principles then we will have a strong 
farm economy and an economically strong 
America. 

NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE. 


ADDRESS BY DON G. MITCHELL 
BEFORE U.S. CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
night, along with Vice President NIXON 
and many of my colleagues in Congress, 
I listened to a distinguished and highly 
successful American businessman speak 
at the 47th annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
I refer to Mr. Don G. Mitchell, president 
of the General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp., and chairman of the board of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., of New 
York City. 

His address was excellent and stimu- 
lating. He spoke about the future of 
America. He spoke constructively and 
optimistically. He used the phrase the 
soaring sixties.” He described what 
Americans can do working together for 
the future, not alone of our own people, 
but, beyond that, for the future of all 
the world. 

It was a stimulating experience to lis- 
ten to Mr. Mitchell, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of his ad- 
dress be printed in the body of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am very grateful for your asking me to 
be with you this evening not only because 
of my great respect for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, but I also say 
it because you represent a true cross section 
of American business—with all of its drive, 
its accomplishments, its public service, and 
its tremendous faith in this country. 

It goes without saying that all of us in 
business have a great many problems and 
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questions in our minds these days. If you 
happen to be an exception, I warmly con- 
gratulate you. However, most of us are in 
the other category, and I thought it would 
be in order for me to act tonight as a sort 
of catalyst for your thoughts, and first take 
a brief look at the current business situation 
and then make some predictions about the 
future. 

Iam going to direct my attention for the 
next few moments not only toward the op- 
portunities that will be available to all of us 
between now and 1970, but also to the chal- 
lenges that you and I will have to deal with 
if these opportunities are to be turned into 
real progress for this country. Ladies and 
gentlemen: Let's not delude ourselves. 
These opportunities can be missed. The 
choice is squarely up to us. Whether or not 
you and I succeed is entirely in our hands. 

First, let's look briefly at how our economy 
is doing today, before we start thinking about 
tomorrow. Just a year ago, you will recall, 
the recession hit bottom, and here we are 
with the economy producing goods and 
services at a new record annual rate of $465 
billion—think of it: a national output of 
nearly half a trillion dollars. Once again, 
the amazing resiliency of our free enterprise 
system has confounded the pessimists who 
felt that we.were in for a long, hard pull, 
and it has disappointed the Communists who 
hoped that we would go into a state of 
collapse and demoralize the free world. 

It is extremely important to bear in mind 
that this has been a steady, relatively solid 
recovery in most areas of our economy, and 
this has been achieved without any increases 
in consumer prices. There are soft spots, of 
course, particularly in the unemployment 
situation. At the same time, however, em- 
ployment is at a high level, and unemploy- 
ment should continue to show a marked 
improvement in the coming months, par- 
ticularly as the automobile and capital goods 
industries get back into full swing. I don't 
think my namesake need worry about having 
to eat his hat on the steps of the Labor 
Department Building. 

In other words, ladies and gentlemen, the 
American economy is once again pointed 
toward a decade of unprecedented growth 
and development on every front. We are ap- 
proaching the soaring sixties, if you will par- 
don my enthusiasm, and the eyes of every 
American businessman should be fixed on 
the future more firmly and more piercingly 
than ever before. I don’t know of any bet- 
ter way to express my confidence in the fu- 
ture than to tell you that General Telephone 
& Electronics is planning to double its ca- 
pacity over the next 7 or 8 years—and that 
will mean substantially more than a billion 
dollars of new facilities and equipment. 

There are enormous opportunities ahead 
for all of us businessmen in doing our basic 
job of satisfying human needs—and I mean 
satisfying them more fully, more effectively, 
and more broadly than any of us would 
have dreamed possible just a few years ago. 
During the next few moments, as I project 
into the 1960's some of the trends which al- 
ready exist and which have clearly indicated 
that they are going to keep right on climb- 
ing, just ask yourselves this question: “Will 
I be ready for it, or will I muff the ball?” 

First, let’s look at our potential markets, 
Today, there are 180 million of us here in 
America, and that represents an increase 
of more than 30 million in the past 10 years, 
and now the trends are pointing to another 
30 million in the next decade with our popu- 
lation easily exceeding 200 million before 
1970. Families are getting bigger, people are 
living longer, and more women are getting 
married—and that may come as a surprise to 
this city of Washington where, I understand, 
there is a superabundance of unmarried 
young ladies. All of this adds up not only 
to more people but to more households, and 
the next 10 years will see the number of 
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households rise from 51 million today to 
more than 60 million in 1970. 5 

From the standpoint of sheer numbers of 
consumers, there will be a staggering growth 
in your markets in the years ahead. And 
then when you consider such additional 
major factors as a steadily rising standard of 
living, increased leisure time, broader inter- 
est in travel, recreation, and hobbies, you 
begin to see what this will mean to the man- 
ufacturing industries, to housing, to agricul- 
ture, to transportation, to distribution, to 
communications, to entertainment, and every 
other segment of our economy. These enor- 
mously increased demands will require a 
greatly increased flow of new and better 
goods and services, new ideas and new ways 
of doing things, new methods of making 
our products, and new ways of getting them 
to the consumer. 

If you would like to reduce all of this to 
numbers, our national total of goods and 
services should at least continue to increase 
at the present average rate of 4 percent per 
year, and should rise gradually to 4½ per- 
cent or even higher. That will mean a gross 
national product of more than $725 billion 
and probably $750 billion by the end of the 
Soaring Sixties, and would represent about 
$3,500 for each man, woman, and child in 
the country, against $2,600 today. 

However, if you stop right there, and think 
only in terms of dollars and cents, you will 
be ignoring one of the most dramatic aspects 
of our way of life. I am referring to the 
expanding frontiers of technology—ranging 
all the way from the unearthing of new 
fundamental information about the laws 
of nature, to the application of that infor- 
mation to new products and new services to 
meet human needs. 

The great expansion of research and de- 
velopment in recent years is demonstrated 
by the fact that the entire country's research 
and development expenditures have in- 
creased during the past 10 years from less 
than $3 billion to more than $10 billion last 
year—and that enormous effort reaches not 
only into the traditional fields but into some 
that are so new that we don't know how to 
describe them. 

The time lag between laboratory and the 
market place is becoming narrower all the 
time, and today it ranges anywhere from 7 
to 12 years, depending on the industry. I 
would guess that the average is about 10 
years, but the point is this: If you were to 
interview a cross section of leading com- 
panies today, they would tell you that from 
50 to 75 percent of their sales are derived 
from products which did not exist or are 
basically different from the products of 15 
years ago. 

As we move into the 1960's, the spending 
for research and development will climb to 
$20 billion annually because our technology 
is becoming more and more complex with 
each passing day. Industry knows that re- 
search is its life-blood, and we must keep 
narrowing that gap between laboratory and 
market. No research, no future” is our 
motto today, because we know from past 
experience that research has paid off at the 
rate of from 100 percent to 200 percent a 
year, and over a 25-year period that means 
$100 spent on research will bring back any- 
where from $2,500 to $5,000, realizing that 
there will be variations from industry to 
industry and for different companies within 
an industry. Progressive management cer- 
tainly doesn’t need any more proof than 
that, 

Here are some of the developments you 
can expect to see over the next few years: 
a single communications system in your 
home, combining telephone, television, and 
radio; your television screen will be a flat 
panel hanging on the wall; there will be 
radar steering on your automobile; machines 
will type spoken words directly on paper, 
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and other machines will translate foreign 
languages as fast as they are spoken. There 
will be scores of new synthetic materials, 
and gas-turbine-powered automobiles, and 
the production of electricity direct from 
atomic energy. These are only a few high- 
spots because the new products of the 1960's 
will extend across the entire spectrum of 
science. 

Paralleling these achievements in the 
laboratories will be extremely significant 
technical progress in the manufacturing 
plants—and I am speaking about greatly 
increased mechanization and automation. 
Industry has no choice in the matter if our 
national output is to keep pace with the 
demands of our growing population. Al- 
though the working force will approach 89 
million in the next 10 years, there won't be 
enough people in that working force to 
produce $750 billion of goods and services 
by 1970 unless we speed up our automation 
program. An enormous variety of new types 
of manufacturing equipment will be 
needed—not to throw people out of work, 
but to help them do their jobs, by extend- 
ing the breadth of their minds and the skill 
and power of their hands. 

There have been some rather emotional 
attacks on automation in some quarters, 
and some people try to portray the machine 
as a Frankenstein. But you and I know 
the truth of the matter is, as it always has 
been, that broader mechanization elimi- 
nates obsolete jobs and eliminates drudgery, 
and creates many more new jobs and better 
jobs than the ones it obsoletes. Certainly 
there are some short-term dislocations. I 
don't like to see them any more than any- 
one else does, and a major responsibility of 
management is to minimize those disloca- 
tions as much as humanly possible. But 
the fact remains that mechanization or 
automation, or whatever you want to call 
it, is part of that phenomenon known as 
progress, and it symbolizes man’s eternal 
struggle and determination to improve his 
entire way of life. 

Every so often, when someone sounds off 
about big business, I feel like calling him on 
the phone and asking him this question: 
If it weren't for big business, where would 
all the impetus for billions of dollars for 
research and new products, and new manu- 
facturing processes come from? I have no 
quarrel with anyone who is seeking to cor- 
rect the abuse of bigness—whether that 
abuse comes from big business, or big labor 
unions, or big government. But all I can 
say is thank heaven industry was big enough 
to tackle those challenges in the past, and 
let's hope we're big enough for the chal- 
lenges ahead of us. 

This opportunity to do a little missionary 
work for big business is especially welcome 
to me, but I'm not going to apologize for 
our size. You don’t grow big and stay big 
unless you produce something the public 
wants. We in industry should be proud of 
it, because there are all too many countries 
where big business is nonexistent, not be- 
cause they don't believe in it, but because 
they haven't been able to produce it. 

Big business means big opportunities and 
big progresss—and it means enormous bene- 
fits to the shareowners who have invested 
their savings in our enterprise, and the em- 
ployees, the plant communities, the cus- 
tomers, and the country as a whole. But 
we're not so big that we have lost sight of 
the fact that we are completely dependent 
upon millions of small businesses, and that 
we wouldn't get very far without them, any 
more than they would get very far without 
us. The person who tries to create an image 
of big business against small business is 
talking through his hat. We're inseparable, 
both ways, and down deep he knows it. 

He should remember that 95 percent of 
this country’s business enterprises employ 
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fewer than 20 people. And he should read 
David and Goliath again, or attend one of 
our company’s staff meetings where the boys 
describe how some smaller company is giv- 
ing them a run for their money. Those 
small businesses may be small in sales or 
payroll, but in some lines of activity they 
can do a better job than any big company 
ever hoped of doing. 

For the past few minutes, we have been 
looking at the opportunities ahead of us— 
and I want to stress that word “opportuni- 
ties” again, because there is nothing that I 
know of that will deliver them on a silver 
platter or guarantee their happening. We 
will have to go out and work for them. 
This means we will have to face up to a 
number of extremely serious challenges dur- 
ing the next few years. 

No. 1 on the list, of course, is inflation, 
and I want to say right here and now that 
I don’t know of anyone who is more acutely 
aware of the dangers of inflation, and who 
is doing a better job of pointing out these 
dangers to the public than the President of 
the United States. Several weeks ago Mr. 
Eisenhower challenged you, and me, and 
every other businessman in the country to do 
something about it. And I want to repeat 
his urging to all of us to help assure a bal- 
anced Federal budget, and to let our Con- 
gressmen know how we feel about it. Let 
me repeat his words: “The need for a bal- 
anced budget is not an isolated issue but is 
inseparable from our national strength in 
all of its aspects. To indulge in the short- 
sighted luxury of continued deficit financ- 
ing in the face of both growing prosperity 
and incipient inflation wold be a denial of 
public responsibility.” 

And you, Mr. Vice President and your Cab- 
inet Committee deserve the strongest praise 
for your anti-inflation program, especially 
in the area of price stability. 

One aspect of this inflation problem is the 
feeling in some quarters that “a little in- 
flation is a thing.” Secretary Ander- 
son effectively buried that argument when he 
pointed out the other day that you are only 
courting disaster when we let the demands 
upon our resources run ahead of our pro- 
ductivity. Let me repeat his basic theme: If 
we cannot live within our means today, when 
economic conditions are at recordbreaking 
levels, when can we ever expect to do so? 

It seems to me that we must bear con- 
stantly in mind that you cannot create pros- 
perity out of thin air—you cannot take more 
out of our economy than you put in it. 
Some people are always tempted to try, how- 
ever, and if they keep trying hard enough, 
this country certainly will end up with a 
recession that will curl your hair. If labor 
takes all of the productivity increases in the 
form of wage increases, there will be nothing 
left to plow back into the business. If in- 
dustry simply passes along its increased costs 
by raising prices, inflation will go up still 
higher. If Government keeps on financing 
deficits, there won't be anything left for 
anybody. The danger is particularly strong 
in our international trade, because inflation 
will price us right out of the market, and 
will create a host of unhappy situations, 
both here and abroad. 

There isn't any bucket of gold for labor, or 
management, or Government, or anybody 
else. But if enough people think there is, we 
will end up the victims of a type of creeping 
socialism that will turn this country from 
the dynamic economy that it is today into 
a mass of mediocrity from top to bottom. 
Gone will be the challenges, the incentives, 
the competition, and the thrill of accomp- 
lishment. 

Certainly, Iam not unmindful of the fact 
that urgently needed advances in social leg- 
islation have been made in the past 25 years. 
At the same time, however, there are always 
those who would like to carry this further 
and further, until we would become an 
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economy in which Big Brother leads you and 
me around by the hand. That kind of think- 
ing isn’t what developed this country in the 
first place, and it isn’t the kind of thinking 
that will get us anywhere in the future. 

Britain seems to have learned what creep- 
ing socialism can do to you. The tax cuts 
they announced the other day mean one 
thing: They have learned that a national 
budget must be the best budget for every- 
body. It must be a budget which increases 
the demand for goods by increasing the pub- 
lic’s real purchasing power. This is the kind 
of “pump-priming” that really means some- 
thing, and I think we should be tremendous- 
ly encouraged by what we see going on over 
there. 

As I read the newspapers these days, the 
whole spirit is that somebody is against 
somebody—that management is against la- 
bor, and labor is against management; that 
big business is against little business, and 
little business is against big business; and 
the Government is against everybody, and 
everybody is against the Government. There 
is an enormous danger in that philosophy. 
Why can't all of us be for something—why 
can’t we take the positive approach, and 
think in terms of everybody for everybody, 
and everybody for the entire country. Cer- 
tainly, I realize that every group in our 
society has its own story to tell, and they 
are always going to try to put their best foot 
forward. But we're all in this together. 
Let’s take that emphasis away from who is 
against whom. The differences are really 
pretty trivial when you compare them with 
the enormous stakes we all have in attain- 
ing our common goals. Let’s be statesmen 
in our respective fields, and take a broader 
and more constructive point of view, and do 
what is best not only for us but for every- 
body. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is what I am 
talking about: Every businessman in this 
country has to make up his mind that he 
cannot operate his business in a vacuum. He 
has to roll up his sleeves and do something 
about assuring that the businessman isn’t 
required to approach the opportunities of 
the next decade with one hand tied behind 
his back. You and I must work vigorously 
for a better business climate. This doesn't 
mean simply a better climate for business- 
men; it means a better climate for every seg- 
ment of this economy—no special privileges, 
no undue influence—just a climate that 
works for everyone, in the best interests of 
everyone. 

Other groups are campaigning, effectively, 
tirelessly, and sometimes viciously for what 
they want. When are businessmen going to 
realize that they not only have the same op- 
portunity and the same responsibility, but 
an eyen greater opportunity and an even 
greater responsibility to stand up and be 
counted—and to campaign for what you 
know is good and right for the entire coun- 


Does any other group know more about 
what is right for this country? Does any 
other group have a greater interest, a greater 
awareness of what is needed for the 1960's? 
Of course they don't, but the answer is that 
some of them are doing something about 
it—and you and I are not doing nearly 
enough, 

For many years, all of us have understand- 
ably been preoccupied with the day-by-day 
demands of running a business. We felt 
we were doing enough, and congratulated 
ourselyes warmly—when we were able to get 
the goods out and sell them at a reasonable 
profit. If we were able to do some long- 
term planning in the bargain, that was a 
bonus—but most of the time we dealt with 
the problems that were staring us in the 
face, with little time given to thinking about 
problems that might arise in the future. 

Then we began to learn the facts of life, 
and we saw that we had to look farther 
ahead and develop a long-range course for 
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our ship, Instead of being confronted with 
one series of uncharted reefs after another. 
Today, the challenge to every businessman 
is to think more and to plan more about 
the long-term—not only about such matters 
as scientific research, new produce develop- 
ment, bigger and better facilities, and new 
ways of getting the goods to market, but 
about the entire backdrop for our busi- 
ness—the overall climate in which business 
operates. 

Let me emphasize the basic principle upon 
which this entire better business climate 
activity is based. It is based upon the 
fundamental fact that when there is a 
healthy business climate in your community, 
every man, woman, and child in that com- 
munity benefits from it. That is far more 
than a case of helping business; it is a case 
of helping the entire community—the peo- 
ple who own businesses, those who work in 
them, those who buy their products, those 
who sell to them. 

Some of you here tonight are already en- 
gaged in better business climate programs, 
but for those of you who have yet to get 
started, let me reassure you for a moment. 
In this complex economy of ours, the idea 
of doing something about the conditions in 
which you and I do business might seem 
impossibly complicated. Where do you 
start? What do you do? Well, you will 
find to your surprise that instead of some 
vast complicated situation beyond your con- 
trol, the business climate in your commu- 
nity can be broken down into identifiable, 
tangible situations that you can do some- 
thing about. Just bear this in mind: What 
goes on here in Washington, and what goes 
on in your State capitals, reflects the active 
and expressed points of view in all of the 
hometowns across the Nation. 

If you need one clinching argument to 
convince you of the job that needs to be 
done, let me remind you that government 
at all levels—Federal, State, and local—is 
spending an amount equal to about one- 
third of this Nation's income. How can you 
help but be involved; you have no choice, 
because you already are. Your only. choice 
is whether you are going to sit back and 
watch, or stand up and do something. To 
the businessman who says he hasn’t time 
to be actively interested in what the Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments are doing, 
I would like to point out that government 
certainly has shown it has the time to be 
actively interested in you. 

Let me say this in conclusion, ladies and 
gentlemen. When you say to yourself: “I'm 
going to be ready for the ‘soaring sixties,’ 
and Tm going to get out from under my 
bushel basket and not only stand up and 
be counted but go out and do some count- 
ing on my own’’—when you say all that and 
mean it, then there won’t be any road- 
blocks to worry about. There isn't a road- 
block in the world that we American busi- 
nessmen can’t circumvent by imaginative, 
straight thinking, and applying our ideas 
and convictions with strength and deter- 
mination. 

If we work with others, if we work to- 
gether, we can attain every goal we can ever 
dream of, but if we work against each other, 
we will muff those opportunities, and the 
“soaring sixties” will soar right out of the 
window. The decision is entirely up to you. 

Let me wish you and the folks back home 
minding the store the very best of success 
and good fortune in the years ahead. 

Thank you very much. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1959 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair.) Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5916) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, T 
call up the amendment, which is at the 
desk, offered by the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] and myself, and 
ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed to insert after line 9, page 10, a 
section entitled Military Personnel, 
Marine Corps“ and thereafter the follow- 
ing words: 

The Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1959, Public Law 85-724, approved 
August 22, 1958, is amended, in title IV 
thereof, by striking the period after the 
word “Fund” in the section entitled “Mili- 
tary Personnel, Marine Corps“, inserting a 
colon and adding the following words: 
“Provided, That Marine Corps personnel 
paid from this appropriation shall be main- 
tained at an end strength of not less than 
200,000 for the fiscal year 1959. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the committee, I am willing to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the Chair puts the question 
and the Senate acts on the amendment, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. The legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] offered for himself 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuc.ias]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
during yesterday’s consideration of H.R. 
5916, the Senate inserted the amendment 
requiring the maintenance of the Army 
at a strength of not less than 900,000. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] in proposing this 
amendment, pointed out that such an 
amendment was entirely consistent with 
the intent of Congress in passing the de- 
fense appropriation bill for fiscal 1959. 
The able junior Senator from Louisiana 
included in his statement of yesterday, 
in support of his amendment, the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the report of the 
House of Representatives with respect 
to the strength of the Army: 

It is the belief of the committee of con- 
ference that the national defense requires 
the maintenance of a Regular Army of not 
less than 900,000 and it is the intent that 
the planned strength for fiscal year 1959 
be maintained at that level in accordance 
with the funds provided (p. 5, H. Rept. 
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2503, 85th Cong., 2d sess., dated Aug. 6, 
1958). ' 


Also in the course of the debate yes- 
terday, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], in en- 
dorsing the amendment requiring the 
Army be maintained at 900,000, in his 
remarks included the following quota- 
tion from the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 

The committee has approved the action 
of the House in recommending an increase 
in the strength of the Regular Army from 
870,000 to 900,000, and has agreed to the 
Department's request to restore to a direct 
appropriation, $100 million, which the House 
had provided by transfer. 


In spite of the clear-cut intent of Con- 
gress that the Army should be main- 
tained at 900,000 in these critical times, 
the Pentagon has disregarded the intent 
of Congress and has directed the reduc- 
tion of the Army to 870,000. Conse- 
quently, I believe that the Senate acted 
in the best interest of national security 
and constitutional processes by adopting 
the Army strength amendment of yes- 
terday. 

At the time this amendment was of- 
fered by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Louisiana I inquired as to a com- 
bination amendment requiring the main- 
tenance, in accordance with congres- 
sional intent, of the Marine Corps at 
200,000. 

I was informed by the distinguished 
junior Senator of Louisiana that he had 
no objection to a similar amendment at 
the proper place in the bill. 

The importance of such an amend- 
ment on the Marine Corps was further 
justified by the distinguished chairman 
of the Defense Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, who 
stated yesterday to the Senate that “it 
was the intention of both the Committee 
on Armed Services and the Committee on 
Appropriations last year to have the 
number in the Marine Corps fixed at 
200,000.” ~ 

Members of the Senate will undoubt- 
edly recall the specific, clear-cut, and 
unmistakable language with which the 
Senate, in its Appropriations Committee 
report, supported action of the report of 
the House Appropriations Committee 
which stated that the funds to support 
a Marine Corps of 200,000 “will enable 
the Marine Corps to maintain itself at 
the minimum strength required and will 
enable the Corps to fulfill its traditional 
role in the national defense posture of 
this country as the Nation’s force in 
readiness.” 

In amplifying the Senate intent, the 
Supa Appropriations Committee report 
8 4 


This decision to appropriate the funds 
necessary for a 200,000-man Marine Corps 
was made with full considerattion of the 
fiscal and military limitations. The com- 
mittee desires that it be clearly understood 
by appropriate agencies in the executive 
branch of the Government that it is the 
clear-cut intent of the committee, and of 
the proposed appropriating legislation, that 
the Marine Corps be maintained at the 
strength of 200,000. 


It would be impossible for Congress to 
make more clear to the Pentagon the 
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congressional intent with respect to the 
strength of elements of the armed 
forces. Since congressional intent has 
been disregarded, this time with respect 
to the Marine Corps, the Senate has no 
choice but to act in accordance with 
its constitutional responsibility, which 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana stated so clearly yesterday 
when he said, “I remind Senators that 
while the President, under the Constitu- 
tion, is Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, it is the Congress which is 
charged, under that same Constitution, 
with raising and supporting armies.” 

With actual and potential crises being 
created by the Kremlin in Berlin, the 
Middle East, and the Far East, I concur 
with my colleagues in the belief that 
this is no time for our Nation to weaken 
its defenses. 

Particularly, this is no time for Con- 
gress to permit, contrary to its clearly 
delineated intent, a reduction in the 
Marine Corps, our national force-in- 
readiness. 

It must be realized, of course, that the 
Marine Corps, in carrying out the direc- 
tives of the Pentagon, is in the process 
of reducing its strength from that di- 
rected and appropriated by Congress to 
175,000 set by the Pentagon. Any dif- 
ficulties that may be experienced in re- 
turning to 200,000, which the Marine 
Corps requires to maintain the three 
combat divisions and three air wings 
specifically required by law, is squarely 
the responsibility of the Pentagon. 
Therefore, in obtaining and maintaining 
the 200,000 mandatory Marine Corps 
strength required by this amendment, it 
is incumbent upon the Pentagon and all 
other governmental agencies concerned 
with national security to assist and fa- 
cilitate the accomplishment of this man- 
power goal by the Marine Corps. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
Douglas-Mansfield amendment now be- 
fore the Senate is to maintain, in line 
with the intent of the Congress, the 
strength of the Marine Corps at 200,000 
men, which the administration stated 
must be reduced to 175,000 this fiscal 
year. I point out that this amendment 
requires no additional appropriation. 
The money has been appropriated in the 
1959 budget. The intent is to maintain 
a mobile striking force of 200,000 men 
in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
happy to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Montana. 
Similar provisions are included in the bill 
not only for the Army, but also for the 
National Guard and the Reserves. Since 
the Marines are part of the striking force 
of the country, I think it is very impor- 
tant that Congress should make its in- 
tent clear and unmistakable, so that we 
will not allow the administration to fur- 
ther reduce our capacity to fight limited 
wars. 

This amendment should, however, be 
called the Mansfield-Douglas amend- 
ment, rather than the Douglas-Mansfield 
amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Tyield to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. If I understand the in- 
tent of the amendment, it is to clarify 
what Congress did last year on this 
subject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, for this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. For 1959. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is desired to make 
sure there is carried out in the fiscal year 
1959 what Congress set forth for the fis- 
cal year 1959. Is that correct? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. I call to the at- 
tention of the Senator from Montana, 
the Senator from Illinois, and also the 
Senator from New Mexico, chairman of 
the subcommittee, that the strength of 
the Army was set at 900,000 and the 
strength of the Marine Corps was set at 
200,000 in the conference report of last 
year. The amendment which was ac- 
cepted yesterday in the Senate was at- 
tached to the operations and mainte- 
nance account. It set the strength of 
the Army at a 900,000-man figure. If the 
language is applied merely to the money 
in the supplementary budget, that is one 
thing; but if the money from the supple- 
mentary budget is included and put into 
one common fund with the operations 
and maintenance account, then the 
whole account is subject to the limiting 
language of the amendment. I inter- 
pret the amendment to mean that no 
part of the maintenance and operation 
funds may be used for the purpose of re- 
ducing the Army below 900,000 men. I 
have the exact figures as of March 31. 
The strength of the Army presently is 
878,692. If that is true, the Army 
strength would have to be put back to 
es men between now and the Ist of 

uly. 

The same statement applies to the 
amendment now offered by the Senator 
from Montana relating to the Marine 
Corps. The strength of the Marine 
Corps is presently, as of March 31, at 
183,400. 

I think I shall not oppose the amend- 
ment. The chairman of the subcommit- 
tee has accepted it. However, I call at- 
tention to the fact that the amendment 
is subject to a point of order. I shall not 
make the point of order, because I think 
this is a matter which should be straight- 
ened out in conference between the two 
Houses. 

I know the conferees, of which I was 
one last year, adopted similar language 
in its conference report. I am confident 
that in attaching such language to the 
supplemental appropriation bill no 
Member of the Senate will want to im- 
pede the operations of the Army or Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The reason why I was 
so strongly in favor of the amendment 
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submitted by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] and other Senators yes- 
terday, and the reason why I favor the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from Mon- 
tana today, is that the Executive did not 
carry out the intent of Congress which 
was included in the language of the 
appropriation bill last year. I think it 
is time Congress let the administration 
know once and for all what Congress 
means, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to the 
distinguished chairman of the Defense 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations that the funds have already 
been appropriated by the Congress, and 
the intent has been expressed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct, but the 
administration did not carry out either 
the purposes of the fund or the ex- 
pressed intent of the Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
with what I have said relative to this 
matter, remarks I made as printed in 
the March 2, 1959, issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL SECURITY—RESOLUTION OF THE 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from an old friend and fellow 
Montanan, the national commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, John W. Mahan, 
of Helena, Mont. In his letter, which is 
addressed to every Senator, Mr. Mahan sets 
forth his views on the need to maintain the 
defenses of our country. For example, he 
states that, according the present plans, our 
forces are going to be cut, insofar as the 
Marine Corps and the Army are concerned, 

Mr. President, the Marine Corps, according 
to press reports, has been directed to reduce 
its strength to 175,000 men by the end of 
June 1959, even though last year the Con- 
gress appropriated funds to maintain the 
Marine Corps at a strength of 200,000 men. 
In addition, Mr. President, the Army has 
been given directions to reduce its strength, 
by the 30th of June 1959, to 870,000, rather 
than the 900,000 which was the intent of the 
Congress when additional funds were appro- 
priated last year. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that this 
matter will be given the most serious recon- 
sideration by the administration, not only 
in view of the difficulties which have faced 
us in the past, but also in view of the difi- 
culties which well may face us in the future. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of my statement a table 
from the February 16 issue of Newsweek, and 
an article by Hanson W. Baldwin, be printed 
in the Recorp, together with a copy of the 
letter from Mr. John W. Mahan, commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, 

There being no objection, the tables, arti- 
cle, and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, at the conclusion of the state- 
ment: 

“STATEMENT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD 

“The Marine Corps, according to press re- 
ports, has been directed to reduce its 
strength to 175,000 by the end of June 1959. 

“This is a drastic cut below the current 
actual strength of 190,000 and an even more 
sizable cut below the 200,000 strength for 
which Congress appropriated and directed 
the Marine Corps to maintain for the cur- 
rent year. 

“This reduction in the Marine Corps has se- 
rious implications, to which I will allude 
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later, that go far beyond military matters. 
But first, there is the matter of our national 
requirement for a fully manned, adequate, 
combat-ready, versatile striking force of ma- 
rines. Recent events underline with irrefu- 
table logic this requirement. 

“The crises which have followed one upon 
the other—Suez, Lebanon, and the Formosa 
Straits—have demonstrated not only the 
need for our Marine national force in readi- 
ness but also the precise and effective man- 
ner in which the Marines fulfill that require- 
ment. Lebanon and Formosa are by no 
means the last of our international difficul- 
ties. We are confronted with an interna- 
tional situation that exists now and will 
continue to exist well into the foreseeable 
future; a situation characterized by many 
potential Communist-sparked crises. 

“So, with the need for marines great or 
greater than ever before, our Marine Corps 
is being deliberately, arbitrarily, precipitate- 
ly reduced. This Pentagon assault on the 
Marine Corps merits closest congressional 
and public scrutiny. It is no secret in official 
governmental circles that there has long been 
an effort within the Pentagon to reduce the 
Marines to merely a ceremonial status. This 
currently directed cut is just another step in 
that direction. 

Those who cannot remember the past 
are condemned to repeat it.’ With Santay- 
ana’s warning in mind, let’s examine the 
recent history of Marine Corps strength. 

“At the conclusion of World War II, dur- 
ing the congressional hearings incident to 
the passage of the National Security Act of 
1947, it was apparent that determined efforts 
were being made to reduce the Marine Corps 
to a ceremonial organization. To assure its 
continued existence as a hard-hitting force 
in readiness, Congress spelled out, in detail, 
the roles and missions of the corps. 

“This action by the legislative branch was 
taken against concerted and vigorous op- 
position from certain factions in the Penta- 
gon. 

In spite of these elaborated precautions to 
assure that the Marine Corps would continue 
to exist to fill an obvious and vital require- 
ment in our Nation’s defense structure, the 
strength of the corps was reduced battalion 
by battalion until on the eve of the Korean 
war it had fallen to six infantry battalions. 
It is worth noting that although Congress 
had appropriated sufficient funds to support 
a measurably larger force in 1950-51, the 
then Secretary of Defense refused to permit 
the existence of more than six battalions. 

“The lightning suddenness of the Korean 
conflict revealed in stark detail the bank- 
ruptey of those policies. The Pentagon had 
reduced our ready force to the point that 
invited a national disaster. 

“Working against overwhelming odds in 
matters of time and space, the Marine Corps 
was able to provide a brigade that turned 
the swelling Communist tide at Pusan and 
saved the perimeter. Then, at Inchon, a 
division of marines speedily assembled, 
literally from opposite sides of the earth, 
converted the battle for South Korea into 
a rout of the Communist hordes. 

“The vital importance of a strong force in 
readiness had been demonstrated once again 
with nerve shattering clarity. The lesson 
was not lost on Congress, 

“While the Korean war was still in prog- 
ress, Congress went to great effort to assure 
that the Nation would not again find itself 
so nearly without such a force. In 1952 
legislation was enacted to prescribe a Marine 
Corps of not less than three combat divi- 
sions and three air wings. 

“With such a firm and unambiguous re- 
quirement established in the law, Congress 
felt it had assured the existence of a con- 
stantly ready combat force of sufficient 
strength to serve as the first echelon of the 
Nation’s limited war force. 
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“However, in 1955, the Pentagon began a 
new round of reductions in the Marine Corps 
over vigorous congressional, opposition. In 
the face of Pentagon plans to reduce the 
Marine Corps to 193,000, Congress appropri- 
ated sufficient funds to maintain the corps 
at 215,000 for fiscal year 1956. Over $37 
million of the funds thus appropriated were 
impounded by the then Secretary of Defense 
and the Marine Corps was maintained at 
200,000, 

“Fiscal year 1958 brought a new attack on 
the strength of the corps. After Congress 
had appropriated funds to maintain the 
Marines at 200,000, the Pentagon refused to 
allocate funds for a strength beyond 190,000. 

“The budget for fiscal year 1959 revealed a 
new assault on Marine strength with a re- 
duction from 190,000 to 175,000. Faced with 
this effort to reduce the corps by 12½ per- 
cent below that set by the legislative branch 
in its appropriations, Congress took new 
steps to make its position clear. 

“The House Appropriations Committee 
found that ‘a strong Marine Corps is essen- 
tial to our National Defense Establishment. 
The striking power of the operating forces of 
the Marine Corps consists primarily of three 
combat divisions and three air wings with 
supporting forces as provided by law. These 
forces, deployed in this country, aboard 
ship, and in advance bases in the Pacific and 
the Far East, form a striking force immedi- 
ately available and prepared to fight in a 
general war, a small war, or a limited war. 
The budget recommended by the President 
did not make adequate provision for these 
specifically authorized Marine Corps forces.“ 

“In support of this finding the committee 
recommended, and the House of Representa- 
tives approved, appropriations to maintain 
the Marines at a strength of 200,000. 

“The Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate did not rest content with a mere 
affirmation of the findings of its brethren in 
the House. It chose to make abundantly 
clear that this was not a hastily conceived 
sentimental salute to a particular service. 
The committee stated this decision to appro- 
priate the funds necessary for a 200,000-man 
Marine Corps was made with full considera- 
tion of the fiscal and military implications. 
The committee desires that it be clearly 
understood by appropriate agencies in the 
executive branch of the Government that it 
is the clear-cut intent of the committee, and 
of the proposed appropriating legislation, 
that the Marine Corps be maintained at the 
strength of 200,000. 

“The Senate approved these conclusions 
and the action of the House of Representa- 
tives by appropriating the funds necessary to 
establish a Marine Corps of 200,000. 

“Although confronted by this clear and 
unmistakably congressional mandate, the 
Pentagon has nevertheless directed a reduc- 
tion of the Marines to 175,000. 

“When placed in the perspective afforded 
by recent history, the current actions by the 
Pentagon fit the old discredited and dis- 
astrous pattern of a step-by-step gutting of 
the Marines to the status of a ceremonial 
outfit. 

“The lessons of history, recent and remote, 
are ignored. The blind unreasoning refusal 
to look at the world situation continues. 
The probability of new situations similar to 
those we were compelled to face in Korea, 
Indochina, Suez, and Lebanon is blandly 
rejected. 

“Can we attribute the Pentagon attitude 
solely to a desire for economy? The amount 
involved will not support this conclusion. 
Careful study by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees established this amount at $45,200,- 
000; a small sum, indeed, to maintain the 
force-in-readiness tailored to provide the 
versatility and flexibility we meed so des- 
perately today. 

“The complete rejection by the executive 
branch of the most carefully formulated 
conclusions of the legislature on matters of 
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military policy, such as Marine Corps 
strength, is not supported by history or by 
the current world situation. Nor is it sound 
governmental procedure. 

“I haye watched with increasing concern 
and dismay the deterioration of the consti- 
tutionally established partnership between 
the executive and the legislative branches 
which is so vital to an effective military 
policy. 

“At the risk of belaboring the obvious, I 
feel compelled to state that a partnership 
cannot endure and prosper when the convic- 
tions of one partner are ignored, or arbitrarily 
rejected, by the other. 

“The vitality of the doctrine of separation 
of powers, the cornerstone of our form of 
government, rests upon the self-restraint of 
each of the three branches of our Govern- 
ment, In the absence of such self-restraint, 
characterized by the profound respect for 
the lawful areas of responsibility of each 
branch of our Government, a balance of 
power cannot exist. 

“As it has demonstrated in the past, Con- 
gress is not powerless to enforce its views 
in matters of military policy. A statutory 
floor has been placed on the strength of the 
Army National Guard and the Army Reserve 
in the Department of Defense Appropriations 
Act for fiscal 1959. 

“The Pentagon complains that such action 
is unduly restrictive upon the executive 
branch. I suggest to them that by their re- 
peated high-handed rejections of the views 
of Congress, of which the Marine Corps re- 
duction is a prime example, they compel re- 
sort to the rigid prescriptions of statutory 
law. 

“Marine Corps strength is the principal 
illustration. The views of Congress on this 
matter have been repeatedly expressed and 
repeatedly flouted or ignored by the Penta- 
gon. A mandatory floor on the strength of 
the Marine Corps, set forth in the law, ap- 
pears to be the only means for Congress to 
insure that its carefully considered judg- 
ment will not be thwarted by administrative 
action. 


918, 111 
629, 566 


190, 708 
878, 657 


“From Public Law 85-724, 85th Congress 
(an act making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959 and for other purposes) : 

“From title III, Department of the Army, 
Military Personnel: ‘For pay, allowances, 
individual clothing, interest on deposits, and 
permanent change of station travel, for mem- 
bers of the Army on active duty (except 
those undergoing reserve training); expenses 
incident to movement of troop detachments, 
including rental of campsites and procure- 
ment of utility and other services; expenses 
of apprehension and delivery of deserters, 
prisoners, and soldiers absent without leave, 
including payment of rewards (not to ex- 
ceed $25 in any case), and costs of confine- 
ment of military prisoners in nonmilitary 
facilities; donations of not to exceed $25 to 
each prisoner upon each release from confine- 
ment in an Army or contract prison (other 
than a disciplinary barracks) and to each 
person discharged for fraudulent enlistment; 
authorized issues of articles to prisoners 
other than those in disciplinary barracks, 
subsistence of enlisted personnel, selective 
service registrants called for induction and 
applicants for enlistment while held under 
observation, and prisoners (except those at 
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disciplinary barracks), or reimbursement 
therefor while such personnel are sick in 
hospitals; and subsistence of supernumera- 
ries necessitated by emergent military cir- 
cumstances; $3,175,961,000, and in addition, 
$375 million, to be derived by transfer from 
the Army Stock Fund: Provided, That sec- 
tion 212 of the act of June 30, 1932 (5 U.S.C. 
59a), shall not apply to retired military per- 
sonnel on duty at the U.S. Soldiers’ Home: 
Provided further, That the duties of the li- 
brarian at the U.S. Military Academy may be 
performed by a retired officer detailed on 
active duty.” 


“Reserve personnel 


For pay, allowances, clothing, subsist- 
ence, transportation, travel and related ex- 
penses, as authorized by law, for personnel 
of the Army Reserve while on active duty 
under section 265 of title 10, United States 
Code, or undergoing Reserve training or while 
performing drills or equivalent duty, and for 
members of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps; subsistence for members of the Army 
Reserve for drills of 8 or more hours dura- 
tion in any one calendar day; $222,'759,000: 
Provided, That the Army Reserve personnel 
paid from this appropriation shall be main- 
tained at an end strength of not less than 
300,000 for the fiscal year 1959.” 


“ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


“ ‘For pay, allowance, clothing, subsistence, 
transportation, and travel, as authorized by 
law, for personnel of the Army National 
Guard while on duty under section 265 of 
title 10, United States Code, while undergo- 
ing training or while performing drills or 
equivalent duties; expenses of or- 
ganizing, and administering the Army Na- 
tional Guard, including maintenance, opera- 
tion, and alterations to structures and fa- 
cilities; hire of passenger motor vehicles; per- 
sonal services in the National Guard Bureau 
and services of personnel of the National 
Guard employed as civilians without regard 
to their military rank, and the number of 
caretakers authorized to be employed under 
provisions of law (32 U.S.C. 709) may be such 
as is deemed necessary by the Secretary of the 
Army; subsistence for officers attending drills 
of 8 or more hours’ duration in any 1 calen- 
dar day, travel expenses (other than mileage), 
as authorized by law for Army personnel on 
active duty, for Army National Guard divi- 
sion, regimental, and battalion commanders 
while inspecting units in compliance with 
National Guard regulations when specifically 
authorized by the Chief, National Guard Bu- 
reau; supplying and equipping the Army Na- 
tional Guard of the several States, Territo- 
ries, and the District of Columbia, as au- 
thorized by law; and expenses of repair, mod- 
ification, maintenance, and issue of supplies 
and equipment (including aircraft); $342,- 
093,000: Provided, That obligations may be 
incurred under this appropriation for train- 
ing of units designated for early deployment 
under mobilization plans and for installa- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of facilities 
for antiaircraft defense without regard to 
section 107 of title 32, United States Code: 
Provided further, That the Army National 
Guard shall be maintained at an average 
strength of not less than 400,000 for the fiscal 
year 1959.“ 


“Military personnel, Marine Corps 


“ ‘For pay, allowances, subsistence, interest 
on deposits, gratuities, clothing, permanent 
change of station travel (including expenses 
of temporary duty between permanent duty 
stations), and transportation of dependents, 
household effects (including storage there- 
of), and privately owned automobiles, as au- 
thorized by law, for Regular and Reserve per- 
sonnel on active duty (except those on active 
duty while undergoing Reserve training), 
$635,692,000, and, in addition, $25 million to 
be derived by transfer from the Marine Corps 
stock fund.’ 
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“From Senate Report No. 1937 (Department 
of Defense appropriation bill) 85th Congress, 
2d session, page 8: 

The Senate committee has approved the 
action of the House in adding funds to main- 
tain the Marine Corps strength at 200,000 in 
reducing the appropriation by $1,200,000 in 
the permanent change-of-station travel ac- 
count, and in utilizing $25 million of revolv- 
ing funds in lieu of appropriations. 

The events in the Middle East during the 
past months have established beyond ques- 
tion, in the considered judgment of the 
committee, that the security of our Nation 
demands that the Marine Corps be nrain- 
tained at a minimum strength of 200,000. 

This decision to appropriate the funds 
necessary for a 200,000-man Marine Corps was 
made with full consideration of the fiscal and 
military implications. The committee de- 
sires that it be clearly understood by appro- 
priate agencies in the executive branch of 
the Government that it is the clear-cut 
intent of the committee, and of the proposed 
appropriating legislation, that the Marine 
Corps be maintained at the strength of 
200,000.” 

“From page 5, of the same report: 

“Subsequent to the House action, addi- 
tional budget estimates were submitted in 
Senate document 103, requesting considera- 
tion of an additional $179,561,000 for in- 
creased pay costs. This, the Senate commit- 
tee has approved. In addition, the commit- 
tee has approved the action of the House in 
recommending an increase in the strength 
of the Regular Army from 870,000 to 900,000, 
and has agreed to the Department's request 
to restore to a direct appropriation, $100 
million, which the House had provided by 
transfer.’ 

“From House Report No. 1830 (Department 
of Defense appropriation bill) 85th Congress, 
2d session, page 49: 

“<A strong Marine Corps is essential to our 
National Defense Establishment. The strik- 
ing power of the operating forces of the 
Marine Corps consist primarily of three com- 
bat divisions and three air wings with sup- 
porting forces as provided by law. These 
forces deployed in this country, aboard ship, 
and in advance bases in the Pacific and the 
Far East, form a striking force immediately 
available and prepared to fight in a general 
war, a small war, or a limited war. The 
budget recommended by the President did 
not make adequate provision for these spe- 
cifically authorized Marine Corps forces. It 
was based on a reduction in the fiscal year 
1959 end strength to 175,000 men, 25,000 be- 
low the amount determined to be the mini- 
mum essential force level of the corps. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee has provided funds 
for the maintenance of the Marine Corps 
which will enable them to reach a strength 
of 200,000 military personnel at the end of 
fiscal year 1959. The additional funds re- 
quired for this personnel increase total $45,- 
200,000 and have been allocated to various 
appropriations items as follows: 


“Military personnel, Marine 
77 $36, 650, 000 
“ “Troops troops 
anne wee acman 4, 875, 000 
Medical care, Navy -= 1. 175, 000 
“ “Aircraft and facilities, Navy... 2, 500, 000 


he funds recommended by the commit- 
tee will enable the Marine Corps to maintain 
itself at the minimum strength required and 
will enable the Corps to fulfill its traditional 
role in the national defense posture of this 
country as the Nation's force in readiness.” 

“From page 32 of the same report: 

In the light of all the facts, including the 
committee’s decision to exceed the budget by 
increasing the strength of the Marine Corps, 
the Army Reserve, and the Army National 
Guard and make other improvements in the 
readiness of our defense such as additional 
Polaris submarines and acceleration of the 
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Minuteman and Hound-dog missile pro- 
grams, the committee has decided not to ex- 
ceed the budget for the 870,000-man Army. 
However, it is the committee’s desire that the 
Army be provided with the most modern 
equipment and weapons, and along these 
lines it was testified that much of the cur- 
rent available equipment does not meet the 
tactical requirements of the reorganized pen- 
tomic forces.’ 

“From conference report on Department of 
Defense appropriation bill (H. Rept. 2503) 
from page 5: 

amendment Nos. 5, 6, and 7: Military 
personnel: Appropriate $3,175,961,000 instead 
of $2,946,400,000 as proposed by the House 
and $3,225,961,000 as proposed by the Senate; 
provide for transfer from the Army Stock 
Fund of $375 million instead of $425 million 
as proposed by the House and $325 million as 
proposed by the Senate; and delete the pro- 
vision of the Senate that the Regular Army 
shall be maintained at not less than 900,000 
strength during fiscal year 1959. It is the 
belief of the committee of conference that 
the national defense requires the mainte- 
mance of a Regular Army of not less than 
900,000 and it is the intent that the planned 
strength for fiscal year 1959 be maintained at 
that level in accordance with the funds pro- 
vided.’ 

“From page 6 of the same report: 

“ ‘Amendment Nos. 19 and 20, Military per- 
sonnel, Marine Corps: Appropriate $635,692,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$604,056,000 as proposed by the House, and 
delete provision of the Senate that the Ma- 
rine Corps shall be maintained at not less 
than 200,000 strength during fiscal year 1959. 
As with the strength of the Regular Army it 
is the belief of the committee of conference 
that the national defense requires that the 
Marine Corps be maintained at a strength of 
not less than 200,000 and it is the intent that 
the planned strength for fiscal year 1959 be 
maintained at that level in accordance with 
the funds provided.’ 


From Newsweek, Feb. 16, 1959] 
“ADDING UP MILITARY POWER 
“Missile power 

“United States: ICBM’s, none; IRBM's, 10. 

“U.S.S.R.: ICBM’s, none; IRBM's, 500- 
1,000. 

“Air power 

“United States: 850,000 men, 1,000 B-47 
(medium) bombers, 500 B-52 (long range) 
bombers, 35,500 other aircraft. 

“U.S.S.R.: 700,000 men, 350-850 medium 
bombers, 100-150 long-range bombers, 24,000 
other aircraft. 

“Sea power 

“United States: 640,000 sailors, 189,000 ma- 
rines, 15 attack carriers, no battleships, 11 
antisub and other carriers, 14 cruisers, 240 
destroyers, 112 submarines, 500 auxiliaries, 
2,500 patrol vessels. 

U.S. S. R.: 850,000 sailors, no carriers, 3 bat- 
tleships, 27 cruisers, 150 destroyers, 200 at- 


tack submarines, 250 coast-defense subma- 


rines, 250 auxiliaries, 1,000 patrol vessels. 
“Land power 
“United States: 870,000 men, 14 infantry 
divisions, 2 infantry brigades, 8 infantry bat- 
tle groups, 6 armored regiments. 
“U.SS.R.: 2.5 million men, 100 infantry 
divisions, 75 mechanized and tank divisions.” 


“THE NAVY BUDGET: FLEET WILL REMAIN AT 
CURRENT SIZE BUT AIRCRAFT INVENTORY WILL 
BE CUT 


“(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

“The Navy’s share of the administration’s 
defense budget for the fiscal year 1960 will 
maintain a fleet of approximately the pres- 
ent size. 

“Some 864 ships, the same number as are 
now in service, are scheduled to be in com- 
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mission in the next fiscal year; 389 will be 
warships and 475 will be supporting vessels, 
amphibious craft, and so on. The Navy's 
active aircraft inventory will drop to 9,117 
by June 30, 1960, compared with 10,533 on 
June 30, 1958. Only some 7,200 of these will 
be operational. Forty-seven percent will be 
jet powered. 

“Fourteen attack aircraft carriers will be 
maintained instead of the 15 of last June, 
but new Forrestal-type carriers are replacing 
the old wartime Essez class. 


“Submarine war stressed 


“The 1960 budget will maintain 16 carrier 
air groups—2 of them replacement groups— 
the same number as this year. More than 
600 antisubmarine aircraft will be modified 
with new radar, and 2 new antisubmarine 
warfare task forces will be organized. 

“Patrol and warning squadrons will in- 
crease from 39 to 42, and the reorganization 
of the Naval Air Reserve, to orient it toward 
an antisubmarine mission, will continue. 

“The manning level for the active fleet will 
average about 81 percent of normal war 
strength per ship and squadron, about the 
same as this year. 

“With new procurement funds the Navy 
will buy 668 aircraft, which is less than one- 
half of the annual procurement needed to 
maintain an active operating naval air arm 
of 7,200 planes. 


“Air arm shrinking 


“Officials believe that given the present 
rate of procurement of piloted aircraft, the 
naval air arm will decrease by 4,000 to 5,000 
aircraft by 1963-64. 

“There is also considerable concern about 
the growing obsolescence of the fleet. The 
1960 shipbuilding program provides for 18 
new ships, including a conventional pow- 
ered aircraft carrier of the Forrestal class, 6 
guided-missile destroyers and frigates, 3 
more nuclear-powered submarines, and 8 
other vessels. 

“Nine Polaris missile-firing submarines 
had been provided prior to the 1960 budget, 
but the administration has withheld funds 
for some of them and has adopted a build- 
ing program of about three a year and one 
aircraft carrier every other year. 

“The 1960 budget contains funds for long 
leadtime items for three more Polaris sub- 
marines, in addition to the nine already 
provided, but does not authorize or provide 
funds for the full costs of the three addi- 
tional submarines. 

“The building program also includes the 
conversion and modernization of 13 old 
ships, including a cruiser, 8 destroyers, and 
4 other vessels. 

“The present naval construction program 
of about 20 new ships a year is less than half 
the number needed to replace overage ships 
if the operating fleet’s present size of 864 
vessels is to be maintained. 

“The Marine Corps is already undergoing 
a reduction from an authorized strength of 
200,000 to 175,000 during the current fiscal 
years; its strength is to remain at the 175,000 
level in the fiscal year that begins next 
July 1. 

“President Eisenhower’s budget message 
declares that ‘the Marine Corps will con- 
tinue to support three divisions and three 
air wings in their traditional state of high 
combat readiness.’ 

“Marines deplore cuts 

“The Marine Corps flatly disputes this. 
Gen. Randolph McC. Pate, the Commandant, 
has testified that the current reduction to 
175,000 men will mean the elimination of 6 
battalion landing teams out of the corps’ 
current 27, and the elimination of 6 air 
squadrons. 

“The Marines will activate additional anti- 
aircraft battalions to operate the Army- 
developed Hawk missile, designed for use 
against low-flying aircraft. 
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“During the next 18 months an old air- 
craft carrier—the Princeton—is earmarked 
for use as a Marine helicopter landing ship. 
The use of this carrier, which will be oper- 
ated with no material physical alterations, 
will give the Marines three ships from which 
to practice the technique of helicopter as- 
sault. Two have already been specially con- 
verted. 

“The administration’s 1960 budget pro- 
vides funds for maintaining a total of 
1,030,000 Reserves, both Army and Air Na- 
tional Guard, in a paid status, as compared 
with 1,082,000 this year. 

“The President’s budget envisages funds 
during the fiscal year 1960 for 330,000 Army 
reservists, 360,000 in the Army National 
Guard, 75,000 in the Air National Guard, 
145,000 in the Navy Reserves, 48,000 in the 
Marine Corps Reserve, and 72,000 in the Air 
Force Reserve. 

“The Army National Guard will man an 
increased number of Nike antiaircraft bat- 
talions, and the Naval Reserve will provide 
at least cadre crews for 48 destroyers or de- 
stroyer escorts by the end of 1960. 

“The Air National Guard, its aircraft 
already 90 percent jet-powered, will be fur- 
nished more modern types in 1960. 

“The average cost of maintaining a Regu- 
lar serviceman in uniform increases from 
$3,885 annually in 1958 to $4,150 in 1959 and 
to a figure estimated at $4,220 in 1960. This 
is chiefiy due to pay increases and other 
added costs.” 

“VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., February 27, 1959. 
“The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

“My Dear SENATOR: As commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, I recently 
had an opportunity to meet with leaders 
from your State during our annual legisla- 
tive conference in Washington, D.C. Since 
talking with your constituents, I thought it 
advisable to write you on a matter that con- 
cerns all of us—national security. 

“The VFW, by resolution and by una- 
nimity of opinion, feels that our country is 
losing basic military strength through pro- 
posed plans to reduce our Defense Establish- 
ment. We believe, and we are on record, 
that our country should have a balanced de- 
tense which is ready to move at a moment's 
notice whether on the ground, on the seas, 
or in the air. We further believe that a re- 
duction in our ground forces in the face 
of the Khrushchey challenge over Berlin is 
unthinkable. Even though the Berlin situa- 
tion might be settled peaceably, there are 
still many trouble spots in the world where 
American support has already been com- 
mitted. 

“It is our understanding that unless plans 
to reduce forces are halted, the Army will lose 
one division and the Marine Corps will suffer 
drastic cuts in its combat strength. Our 
military strength must be great enough to 
insure peace. 

“We are told that Russia has 27 divisions 
on the borders of Western Europe alone. 
Instead of a reduction of forces, the VFW 
knows that the American people are willing 
to pay more for defense, if necessary, and 
we should keep our ground forces at least 
at the level recommended by the Congress 
which was 900,000 in the Army and 200,000 
in the Marine Corps. 

“We would appreciate hearing from you on 
this matter and if you agree with us, I sin- 
cerely hope that you will lend your influence 
and support toward maintaining our mili- 
tary and naval forces at the above strength. 
“Sincerely yours, 

“JOHN W. MAHAN, 
“Commander in Chief.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr: MANSFIELD. I yield. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I want to make 
it clear Iam not opposing what the Sen- 
ator says at the present time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
made it clear. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I simply point 
out that in my opinion, and also in the 
opinion of the counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense the language will have 
to be considerably altered if it is to be 
included in the bill. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Montana does not want the 
complete operation of the Army stopped 
and does not want the complete pay of 
each man in the Navy stopped, which 
may be the effect of the present lan- 
guage. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will say, most re- 
spectfully that, in my opinion what he 
mentions will not happen. If those in 
authority can find a way to reduce the 
Army and the Marine Corps, I am sure 
they can find a way to bring about a 
restoration of strength both with re- 
gard to an Army of 900,000 and to a 
Marine Corps of 200,000, in line with 
the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All we want to do is 
to serve clear notice on the administra- 
tion that we want an Army of 900,000 
men and a Marine Corps of 200,000 men, 
and that we do not want these cuts to 
continue; and that we want their 
strengths to be built up at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understand 
that completely, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, but I am confident 
that the Senator from Illinois wants this 
done so that the complete operation of 
all the 870,000 men in the Army and the 
complete pay for all the men in the 
Navy and the Marine Corps will not be 
stopped. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I commend 
the Senator from Illinois for his state- 
ment. I hope those in authority under- 
stand it. I know the Senate under- 
stands it. 

I think it is high time that those who 
are trying to run the Army understand 
what the Congress intends for them to 
do. The Congress made itself clear last 
year, and the Congress is making itself 
clear now. This is a coequal branch of 
the Government. We have some voice 
in the matter, and we have some in- 
terest. 

I commend the Senator from Illinois 
for what he has said. I think he has 
put it on the line. I think those who 
are running the Army ought to sit up 
and take notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Mansrretp], for himself and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucrLAs J. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANS- 
FIELD] to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to express my gratitude 
and my compliments to the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee and to 
the other members of that committee for 
including funds in the bill for forest land 
development. I offered an amendment in 
committee, in behalf of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and my- 
self, to add a little over $2 million for 
forest land development to be used for 
the development of national forests, and 
forest roads and trails in areas of the 
country that are burdened with substan- 
tial unemployment. The committee ac- 
cepted the amendment, but increased the 
amount to $3 million, $2.5 million of 
which would be used for forest land de- 
velopment, and $500,000 for forest roads 
and trails. The $2.5 million would be 
utilized for timber stand improvement, 
reforestation, forest pest control, recrea- 
tion improvements, watershed rehabili- 
tation, fire protection, rehabilitation of 
storage buildings and fire lookouts, wild- 
life habitat, and general land improve- 
ments; and the $500,000 would be used 
for road and trail construction, includ- 
ing bridge construction and replacement. 

Mr. President, the total cash receipts 
from the sale of national forest timber 
and related resources now exceeds a bil- 
lion dollars. This amount is expected 
to be doubled within the next 10 years. 
Research in new uses for hardwoods, bet- 
ter protection from insects and disease, 
and improved quality of tree growth are 
needed. As Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
has said, what is done in the next 10 to 
15 years will largely determine whether 
these vastly important public lands will 
contribute by the year 2000 their fair 
share to a greatly expanding national 
economy. The demand for quality tim- 
ber will continue to increase, and from 
the standpoint of national security, it is 
important that we not only conserve our 
national forests, but that we also im- 
prove the quality of the timber and re- 
forest many areas that have been robbed 
of natural tree growth. Protection of 
watersheds and water quality is always a 
primary objective, and much of the Na- 
tion’s water flow originates in our na- 
tional forests. Water is already a most 
precious commodity in many areas, and 
no realistic dollar value can be placed on 
water from the national forests. A vig- 
orous national forest conservation pro- 
gram will improve soil stabilization, re- 
sult in more regular stream flow, en- 
hance water quality, and foster infiltra- 
tion of water in underground storage. 
These results will ultimately lessen the 
need for construction of surface reser- 
voirs. 

Recreation has now become a major 
forest use. People from our cities are 
traveling increasingly to the national 
forests for recreation, hunting, camp- 
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ing, and fishing, and to enjoy the scenic 
beauty of nature’s great out-of-door 
theater. The recreational use of our 
national forests is expected to double 
within the next 10 years. As America’s 
population and economy expand, we in 
the Congress should make sure that the 
management, protection, and use of the 
resources of our national forests ex- 
pand also. 

Mr. President, I believe that the in- 
clusion of these additional monies for 
forest land management and forest 
roads and trails is a step in the right 
direction. I hope that a program can be 
successfully initiated which will pay 
tremendous dividends to the Nation in 
terms of conservation of forest and land 
and water resources. At the same time, 
many of the unemployed individuals in 
areas of substantial unemployment can 
be put to work in wholesome surround- 
ings and in a wholesome way. He who 
plants a tree does not plant it for him- 
self, but for future generations; and 
money spent in preserving and improv- 
ing our national forests is money spent 
in the building of a stronger and better 
Nation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
a cosponsor of this amendment, it is with 
genuine earnestness that I speak in its 
behalf. I have strongly supported legis- 
lation to aid the national forests—par- 
ticularly those within West Virginia— 
throughout my service in the Congress. 
While a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, from the West Virginia Sec- 
ond District, I worked with diligence for 
the development of the George Wash- 
ington National Forest and the Monon- 
gahela National Forest, both of which 
are within that area. In fact, the head- 
quarters for the Monongahela National 
Forest is situated in my own home town 
of Elkins, W. Va. Therefore, my sup- 
port of this present amendment to im- 
prove our national forests is based upon 
a background of effort on this subject. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe that 
the matter under discussion—submitted 
by my colleague from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] and myself for the purpose 
of intensifying national forest opera- 
tions in States that are afflicted by 
severe unemployment—is a reasonable 
program by which we might pursue a 
double goal. Not only will we be bring- 
ing economic relief to those families and 
communities and areas which are feel- 
ing the agonizing pinch of joblessness, 
but we will also bring to those sections 
the multitude of benefits that come from 
improved forest lands. 

My colleague the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has compre- 
hensively outlined the many rewards 
that would be shared from the better- 
ment of the improvement of the forests. 
And I will not elaborate upon them, ex- 
cept to point out that the valuable proj- 
ects were not hastily dreamed up as a 
make-work proposition. I am informed 
by the U.S. Forest Service that the 
money is to be spent for projects which 
have long been planned and under study, 
but for which adequate funds have not 
been available. By providing these 
funds, Mr. President, we will give our 
regions of joblessness a twofold benefit 
which I believe is more than worth the 
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relatively modest amount of money that 
will be required. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, lines 19 
and 20, it is proposed to strike out 
“$200,000,000” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “$100,000,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment, so that all Senators will be 
on notice. The Senator from Louisiana 
informs me that he anticipates his ad- 
dress will last about an hour. We will 
then have a little time for reply, and all 
Senators can be on notice that we will 
have a vote thereafter. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of my amendment is to reduce 
the supplemental appropriation for the 
Development Loan Fund to $100 million. 
This would bring the committee’s bill in 
agreement with what the House has pro- 
vided for the Development Loan Fund. 
The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions has recommended $200 million for 
this purpose. 

Mr. President, I wish that more Sena- 
tors were on the floor to hear what I 
have to say regarding the Development 
Loan Fund. As all Senators know, I 
have made yearly trips abroad for the 
purpose of investigating our foreign aid 
program. 

Mr. President, as I have often stated 
on the floor, I make no apologies for 
supporting the Marshall plan as it was 
originally presented to this body. All of 
us know that the Marshall plan was be- 
gun on a more or less loan basis, but the 
wide-eyed bureaucrats who were placed 
in charge of the program thought that 
method was too slow. Instead they ef- 
fected changes which made our foreign 
aid program into one almost wholly de- 
pendent on grants. In the last 13 years 
we have spent in excess of $70 billion in 
order to assist our friends across the seas. 

Two years ago, when the concept of 
grant aid began to get into trouble as 
a result of a short-lived economy drive 
which engulfed the country at that time, 
the Development Loan Fund was placed 
on the statute books. I feared then, 
that the Development Loan Fund was 
going to take the same course as the al- 
ready discredited grant-aid program. 

In the floor debate last year on the 
mutual security appropriation bill, I 
said: 

If any kind of a foreign aid program can 
be justified, it is in the establishment of 
various loan funds—be it the Development 
Loan Fund, or this new fund President 
Eisenhower has suggested to aid in the 
development of the Arab countries. 


But at the same time, I also voiced a 
warning about what could happen to the 
Development Loan Fund if Congress did 
not keep a close watch on it. I said at 
that time: 

Under the circumstances, I approach the 
loan fund idea with fear and trepidation, 
but, as I have stated, I am compelled to 
more or less endorse it because it holds out 
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the only prospect of our obtaining some re- 
turn, no matter how small, on any further 
foreign aid expenditures the Congress may 
provide. However, I warn Senators that they 
must not regard the Development Loan Fund 
as a bright and shining hope. * * * 

I must warn the Senate that the rats have 
been in the corncrib already. The Develop- 
ment Loan Fund already shows signs of be- 
ing raided by the big-shot bureaucrats who 
administer the program. 

I urge Senators to keep a close eye on this 
Fund. It should not be used to assist coun- 
tries that have already received a bountiful 
share of our generosity. If we turn our 
backs, it will be raped, just as the philosophy 
behind the original Marshall plan has been 
torn and shredded by the would-be empire 
builders in the executive branch. 


Much to my regret, it is my duty to in- 
form Senators that my apprehensions 
have borne fruit. What I feared has 
come to pass. 

When the development loan fund 
program was originally justified to the 
Congress, we were told that its assets 
would be made available to the newly 
independent and underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world—and that in this con- 
nection it would be particularly helpful 
to our good friends in Latin America. 

We were told that the Development 
Loan Fund would be a means of reduc- 
ing grant assistance to countries all 
over the world. 

We were told that these loans would 
be made in such a manner as to en- 
courage private enterprise and aid the 
underdeveloped countries to fight the 
specter of socialism, which would end 
their democratic lives before they had 
really begun. 

Finally, we were told that we must 
continue our foreign aid program—in- 
cluding the Development Loan Fund— 
on the basis that it is our Christian duty 
to do so. 

I should like to discuss in some detail 
a few of the reasons for the establish- 
ment of the Development Loan Fund, 
particularly in light of what has tran- 
spired over the 2 years that the Fund 
has been in existence. 

Although the loans were to be made 
to independent and underdeveloped 
countries of the world, events show that 
before the ink was dry on the $300 mil- 
lion appropriation made for the fiscal 
year 1958, the guardians of the Fund had 
made a loan of $3 million to the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands to finance a 
housing project in Australia which was 
being constructed to effect the resettle- 
ment of Dutch emigrants from the East 
Indies. 

My. President, I would like to know 
who in this chamber can classify the 
Netherlands and Australia as either 
newly independent or underdeveloped 
countries. 

Yet, the managing director of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund told the Senate 
Appropriations Committee that, in his 
opinion, Australia is an underdeveloped 
country, in some respects. 

I point out that if Australia is an un- 
derdeveloped country, since it contains 
some sections which have not yet been 
completely industrialized, then our 49th 
State of Alaska can very well apply for 
loans from the Development Loan Fund 
under this same line of reasoning. 
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Many other States, particularly those 
in the West, could also qualify under 
this broad definition of underde- 
veloped.” 

This particular $3 million loan dis- 
turbed me, Mr. President, because I 
could already sense that changes were 
being effected in the original idea of 
creating a fund to loan money for worth- 
while projects in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. I could feel that the original plan 
was being molded into the image of the 
existing foreign aid program, namely, 
that by sheer volume of money alone, we 
can buy all the allies we need—all the 
military and economic strength the free 
world requires for survival. 

It should be abundantly clear by now 
to all of our dreamy-eyed foreign aid 
planners that this theory has not 
worked, and never will work. Yet they 
continue to push their discredited the- 
ory. Now that their concept of foreign 
aid has been proven a failure they seek 
to hide their actions by perverting the 
Development Loan Fund, which origi- 
nally was advanced and justified as a 
worthwhile program, designed to assist 
backward countries to help themselves. 

I questioned the Director of the Loan 
Fund, Mr, Dempster McIntosh, at 
length, in an effort to obtain some ra- 
tional justification for the Australian 
housing project loan. At this point, Mr. 
President, I ask Senators to turn to page 
645 of the hearings on the second sup- 
plemental bill for 1959. I will read from 
that page now, so that Senators who 
were not able to attend the hearings 
will learn how the director justified this 
$3 million Netherland-Australia loan. 
I quote from the hearings: 

Mr. McIntosH. The loans which have 
been concluded in Europe are a loan to the 
Netherlands in connection with the reset- 
tlement of immigrants in Australia. 

Senator ELLENpDER. Will you describe 
that loan to us and tell us why it was made? 

Mr. McIntrosH. That loan was made 
largely because of the legislative history of 
the Development Loan Fund. During the 
debate on the basic authorizing legislation 
for the Development Loan Fund several 
Members of Congress brought up the matter 
of financing the settlement of Dutch immi- 
grants into Australia and put on the record 
the statement that this was one of the pur- 
poses for which the Development Loan Fund 
would be formed. 

So it was in recognition of that that it 
was recommended that the loan should be 
made, 

Senator ELLENDER. Why didn’t Australia 
make the loan? 

Mr. McIntosH. Australia is also financ- 
ing it in part. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why doesn't Australia 
contribute the whole amount? Certainly 
its financial situation is good and it will be 
the beneficiary since it is in dire need of 
immigrants. 


I leave my prepared remarks to say 
that I have visited Australia on four oc- 
casions in the past 13 years, and I have 
seen much prosperity there. Australia 
could easily have financed this program. 
But no, our do-gooders had the develop- 
ment-loan pie available and just had to 
find ways and means to dispose of it. 
This Fund was to be used for the bene- 
fit of underprivileged and underdevel- 
oped countries, and not for the purpose 
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of supplying funds to a prosperous, 
established country. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, and to 
commend him for the diligence with 
which he has fought this flagrant waste 
of money throughout the world. 

Is it not true that the money we are 
lending or giving away is money which 
we have borrowed from our own citizens? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is all borrowed 
money. That is true of every dollar used 
in the foreign aid program. The entire 
$3.9 billion which has been requested by 
the administration for the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program for fiscal year 1960 must 
be derived entirely from borrowed funds. 
As a matter of fact, I may say to my 
good friend, the Senator from Georgia, 
that as of the end of the current fiscal 
year the estimated deficit will approxi- 
mate $13 billion. But, not withstanding 
these facts, the administration continues 
to advance money to countries which 
are better off than we. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
some of our own bonds are selling for 
as much as 15 points below par? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That has been 
pointed out on the fioor of the Senate 
many times. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana know of any Australian 
bonds which are selling at 15 points 
below par? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have never looked 
into the matter, but I am sure Aus- 
tralia is better off than we are, As I 
said before, Australia is one of the most 
prosperous countries in the world. It 
has a population in excess of 8 million, 
and land area almost equal to that of 
the United States. Yet the Board of 
the Development Loan Fund has ap- 
proved this loan of $3 million. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana. 
I assure him that he has the support of 
the junior Senator from Georgia in his 
endeavors to bring some reason into 
these economic and foreign aid programs. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I hope the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia will re- 
main a little longer on the floor. I want 
to show how the original concepts of the 
Development Loan Fund are being per- 
verted. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I assure the Sena- 
tor that I shall remain on the floor and 
listen with interest to his further re- 
marks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana has touched on a very im- 
portant point. Can he tell the Senate 
whether there has ever been put into 
the Recorp a list of the loans upon 
which commitments have been made? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall present the 
list to the Senate. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I note that on pages 
673 and 674 of the committee report 
there is a list of some loans. However, 
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they do not total more than $300 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is not a com- 
plete list. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Those have never 
been made public up to now, have they? 

Mr. ELLENDER. They are now being 
made public. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But they are not 
printed in the Recor anywhere, are 
they? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, the Sen- 
ator is introducing evidence which the 
public has not previously had, is he not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I now return to my prepared text and 
continue my quotation from the testi- 
mony of the Development Loan Fund Di- 
rector, Mr. McIntosh, before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee: 

Mr. McINTosH. We made that loan for sev- 
eral reasons, one being that it was part of 
the record of the legislative history expressed 
by various Members of Congress that this 
loan was the type of loan for which the 
Development Loan Fund was created. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Iholdin my handa 
copy of the Wall Street Journal for 
Thursday, April 30, 1959. On page 25 
thereof are shown quotations of the mar- 
ket price of foreign bonds. I read as 
follows: 

Australian 5s, of 1972. The high yes- 
terday was 102. The low yesterday was 
101%. The closing price yesterday was 
102. 

Australian 5s, of 1978. The high yes- 
terday was 10034. The low was 10034. 
They closed at 10034. 

Australian 434s which mature in 1973. 
The high, low, and close yesterday was 
100. That is exactly par. The other 
bonds were quoted above par. 

Australian 414s of 1971. They closed 
yesterday at 98. 

Australian 3%s, maturing in 1962. 
They closed yesterday at 96%. 

I would point out to the Senator from 
Louisiana that our Government now is 
paying in excess of 4 percent to borrow 
money, whereas Australia’s 35g bonds 
yesterday closed at 96%. 

I would also point out to the Senator 
that the bonds of the Government of 
Australia are bringing a premium over 
our own bonds. Yet we find the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the ridicu- 
lous position of borrowing money which 
it does not have and paying a higher in- 
terest rate than the citizens of Australia 
would have to pay; yet our own bonds 
are selling for less than par. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia for his contribution. Togo 
back to my quotation from the testimony 
of Mr. McIntosh: 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you name those 
Congressmen? Did you follow their advice? 

Mr. McIntosH. Yes, we would follow the 
advice of the Senate as included in the legis- 
lative history. We take such advice into 
consideration in making our loans. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you mean individ- 
ual Senators or the Senate as a body? How 
many Congressmen advised you to make this 
loan to Australia? 
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Mr. McIntosH. I think three or four Con- 
gressmen went on record that they were in 
favor of it. 

Senator ELLENDER. And that is one of the 
reasons you made it? 

Mr. McInTOosH. That is one of the rea- 
sons—the legislative history—that this was 
an example of the type of project for which 
the Development Loan Fund should make 
loans. 

Senator ELLENDER. To encourage emigra- 
tion to a country which is well able to take 
care of the problem itself? 


In other words, Mr. President, because 
three or four Congressmen requested it, a 
$3 million loan was made to this project, 
according to Mr. McIntosh. 

In my judgment, this answer is only 
begging the question. The loan was 
made in clear and obvious violation of 
the concepts of the Development Loan 
Fund. 

If this were the only loan made by the 
Development Loan Fund which was sub- 
ject to criticism, then I would have no 
real reason to oppose the action taken 
by the committee. 

But, Mr. President, this is not the case. 

The record is replete with many more 
examples. 

Mr. President, let me list for Senators 
only a few: $300,000 to a company 
wholly owned by the Italian Govern- 
ment, for resettlement of Italian immi- 
grants in Brazil; $350,000 to a Brazilian 
company for the resettlement of Dutch 
immigrants in Brazil; $300,000 to a com- 
pany wholly owned by the Italian Gov- 
ernment for resettlement of Italian im- 
migrants in Costa Rica; $12 million for 
a fertilizer plant in Greece which would 
be completely owned by the Greek Gov- 
ernment. 

A total of $225 million in application 
for loans to Spain and Yugoslavia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is the- 
very able chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. As the Sena- 
tor knows, there has been some criticism 
on the part of some taxpayers in this 
country with respect to our own farm 
program, which seeks to aid the very 
low income of the American farmers. 
Can the Senator justify a loan or gift to 
the Government of Greece for a fertilizer 
factory in Greece when our own farm- 
ers are being pushed off the farms and 
forced to move to cities to try to find 
employment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course it cannot 
be justified. It is absolutely shameful. 

As I pointed out previously, one of the 
arguments advanced for the creation of 
the development loan fund was that a 
fair portion of it would be used to help 
our good friends to the south of us. 

We all recognize that the nations of 
Latin America are in need of additional 
credit so that they can fully expand their 
economic capabilities. Many of us are 
also well aware that the future of the 
United States is inexorably linked with 
that of the nations to the south of us. 

Vast amounts of the raw materials 
needed to feed the industrial machines of 
our Nation are located there. And 
there, too, is also the largest potential 
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market for U.S. products, both industrial 
and agricultural. 

Mr. Presideni, I spent 7 weeks, fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the 85th Con- 
gress, traveling through South and Cen- 
tral America. 

My findings during that trip are in- 
cluded in the report I made to the Sen- 
ate, entitled, “A Review of U.S. Govern- 
ment Operations in Latin America.” 

I would like to read to Senators what 
I included in the section of that report 
entitled “Conclusions”: 

The United States needs materials for its 
factories, outlets for its manufactured prod- 
ucts, the assurance of growing mutual trade 
with the nations to the south. In fact, I 
would venture to again say that if the wheels 
of our great industrial facilities are to con- 
tinue to turn at their present rate, we will be 
compelled to look to the south of us for raw 
materials. 

In my judgment, our needs and the needs 
of our Latin American neighbors, if properly 
directed, can be the basis of mutual growth, 
stability and prosperity. We must revitalize 
the good neighbor policy—we must restore 
the spirit in which it was conceived. 

Truly, the two continents of the Western 
Hemisphere are neighbors, and neighbors we 
must remain. The factors of geography 
alone so dictate. 

Our aspirations are similar; our origins are 
essentially the same. We are joined by a 
common bond of history and a common 
desire for freedom. Our ideals are founded 
on a spiritual concept of man. Our belief in 
the rights of the individual is so sacred that 
we willingly sacrifice our all to protect them. 

These concepts, of themselves, offer assur- 
ance that no part of the Western Hemisphere 
is likely to succumb to a totalitarian state. 

Above all, just as the United States and 
our Latin American neighbors share a joint 
past, so much we share a joint future. As 
neighbors, linked by common bonds of 
friendship, history, tradition, and culture, 
we must join hands today, as partners in 
tomorrow. 


This is what I said following my visit 
to South and Central America. I feel 
the same way today. 

I wish I could furnish Senators with 
the exact figures for the 1960 economic 
grant program for Greece. When I was 
there 3 years ago, I was told, as my re- 
port will show, that economic grants 
were to be stopped because the economy 
of Greece had increased to such an ex- 
tent that it was self-sustaining. Instead, 
we find that grants for Greece have 
actually increased. 

I have been informed that I cannot 
give the exact figures for Greece, be- 
cause that information is secret. But 
I invite any Senator to come to my desk, 
where he can see exactly what has been 
done for Greece in the past and what we 
will do for Greece in fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I also invite Senators 
to come to my desk, where they may see 
information which I cannot give to the 
Senate in public, although I wish I could. 
Not only will it show the figures for each 
country, but also it will disclose that we 
are supplying aid to some countries 
which do not need it as much as others. 
For instance, we talk about how much 
we like Latin America. I want Senators 
to come to my desk and see the difference 
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between the amount of money which we 
have supplied Taiwan and the amount 
we have supplied to Latin America. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My hope that a fair 
portion of money allocated to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund was to be used 
in South and Central America was one 
of the very real reasons for my support 
of the creation of the Fund. 

Once again I must report to the Sen- 
ate that another original concept of the 
Development Loan Fund has gone by the 
board. 

The fact of the matter is that out of 
the $697 million in loans already ap- 
proved by the Development Loan Fund, 
only $63 million—or less than 10 per- 
cent of the total—is going to Latin 
America. 

What is more, out of $1.5 billion in 
applications now on hand, only $62 mil- 
lion—or a little more than 4 percent— 
come from Latin America. 

This, then, raises the question, where 
does the bulk of the Development Loan 
Fund money go? 

As is so often the case, these exact 
figures cannot be made public because 
of a security classification slapped upon 
them which, in my judgment, is more to 
hide what is happening from the eyes of 
the American public than from the eyes 
of our enemies. I have at my desk a 
listing of exactly who gets how much, 
and I will be glad to show it to any 
interested Senator. 

However, I can say publicly that more 
than 60 percent of the loans signed and 
applications on hand are from 11 coun- 
tries—Spain, Greece, Yugoslavia, Tur- 
key, Formosa, Korea, Pakistan, India, 
Vietnam, Thailand, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

Are the names of the countries fa- 
miliar? They should be, for they are 
those which we have helped most hand- 
somely in the past. I wish that I might 
state here, in public, for the benefit of 
the American people, the exact dollar 
value of the aid we have extended to 
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each of these countries in the past and 
the amount proposed by the President 
for fiscal 1960. Security classifications 
imposed on these data forbid public dis- 
closure on a country-by-country basis. 
Suffice it to say that the amounts are 
staggering. 

However, Mr. President, I do have 
figures which indicate the scope of our 
past aid to those countries which ac- 
count for the bulk of Development Loan 
Fund commitments and applications. 

This tabulation shows that agreements 
totaling $697.9 million out of a total of 
$700 million made available to the Fund 
thus far have been signed with coun- 
tries which we have already assisted to 
the tune of over $10 billion in military 
aid, $9.1 billion in economic grant aid, 
and $1.3 billion in loans under section 
492 of the Mutual Security Act and other 
authorities granted by the Congress. 

This does not include aid granted un- 
der Public Law 480, which I shall later 
call to the attention of the Senate. Put 
another way, Mr. President, the coun- 
tries to whom we have already com- 
mitted nearly all of the available De- 
velopment Loan Fund assets provided to 
date have already received from us, since 
World War II, a grand total of over $20 
billion. 

But, evidently, the best is yet to come, 
because these countries already have 
filed applications for another $1.5 billion 
in loans from the Fund. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor a table which shows the amount 
of foreign aid to countries which have 
obtained or have applied for loans from 
the Development Loan Fund. The table 
is not detailed by country because of 
security classification, but it will give the 
Senate and the American people an idea 
of how much we have given to certain 
areas of the world. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Summary of foreign aid to countries which have oblained or have applied for development 
loans, period of lime covered as indicated in each column 


[Amounts in thousands of dollars] 


Development loans 


Economic assistance through 


through Mar. 31, 1959 | Develop- June 30, 1959 
ment Military 
Loan ants 
Region and country Fund through 
Agree- Applica- through June 30; 
ments tions Mar, 31, 1959 
959 
$29, 640 $140, 218 $169, 858 $44, 733 
53, 100 255, 153 308, 253 222, 2 
134, 700 304, 361 439, 061 3, 155, 813 
250, 450 405, 958 656, 408 418, 7 
166, 876 306, 273 473,147 | 3,986, 007 
63, 140 62, 488 125, 628 198, 935 
697,906 | 1,474,451 | 2,172,357 | 10,026,547 | 9,120, 100 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
indicated a moment ago, the figures I 
have made available to the Senate do 
not incorporate the funds which were 
made available to these countries 
through the Public Law 480 program. 
The total amount of sales agreements 
concluded with these same countries is 
estimated at $3,555,609,000 through fiscal 
1960. Of this amount, $2,339,046,000 is 
scheduled to be used by ICA to extend 


ther aid by means of both grants and 
oans. 

While the names of the countries in- 
volved are familiar, the projects within 
these countries, for which Development 
Loan Funds have either been approved 
or requested, are disgustingly familiar, 
too. 


Let us consider the little country of 
Formosa—an island which, figuratively 
speaking, one could almost jump across. 
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I have before me a summary of Develop- 
ment Loan Fund obligations and com- 
mitments as of March 31, 1959. I ask 
Senators to indulge me just a moment 
while I compare a few of the projects 
for which loans have been approved with 
several I found in operation during my 
visit to Formosa back in 1956. Believe it 
or not, they are often the same. 

For example, let us consider the 
Shihmen multipurpose dam. Back in 
1956, the ICA estimated the total cost 
of this project, with two power units, at 
ebout $46 million. Of this amount the 
United States Government was to pro- 
vide $16 million. I wish to remind the 
Senators that was back in 1956. 

It turns out that the Development 
Loan Fund has approved a loan for the 
further financing of this project, but now 
we find that it will cost over $72 million, 
and Uncle Sam’s share has jumped con- 
siderably—from $16 million to more than 
$29 million. By the time this project is 
completed, if it ever is, we can only guess 
at what its actual cost will be. 

Mr. President, I was in Formosa in 
1955, as well as in 1956. I visited the 
ICA offices there. At that time plans 
were already made for construction of 
the Shihmen Dam. 

As chairman of the Public Works Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I have had an opportunity to 
learn much about public works in our 
own country, and I believe I have a fair 
knowledge of such projects. 

When I was in Taiwan in 1955, as well 
as in 1956, I questioned the wisdom of 
building the Shihmen Dam. I stated 
then that I did not believe the benefits 
which would be derived from its con- 
struction would be sufficient to justify 
the cost. 

I also stated in 1955, and again in 
1956, that no doubt the good old U.S.A. 
would end up paying for the entire cost 
of construction. That is exactly what is 
happening now. 

To make matters worse, Mr. President, 
the cost of this project has now in- 
creased from the 1956 estimate of $46 
million-plus to $72 million-plus. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question or two? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is the Shihmen 
Dam, of which he is speaking, the dam 
in Formosa, or Taiwan, as it is properly 
called, which is being constructed by the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek as a 
multipurpose dam? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. In other words, it 
is a dam of the government of Chiang 
Kai-shek, to create a reservoir to make 
public power, to provide recreation, to 
provide waters for irrigation, and for 
various other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And also flood con- 
trol. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. And flood control, 
in addition. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the cost of the project is now almost 
twice as much as it was estimated it 
would be when it was first initiated? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is not the project 
included in the projects which the De- 
partment of State wants to build abroad 
under the development loan program? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

I would also like to call to the atten- 
tion of my good friend that most of the 
contributions made by the local govern- 
ment would be derived from counterpart 
funds made available to the Chinese 
Government through grants. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that this is the project for which the 
State Department last fall released a 
loan from the Development Loan Fund 
of $21,500,000? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Are not the funds 
of which we speak, the $21,500,000 in the 
latest loan, drawn from the Treasury of 
the United States in the form of Ameri- 
can dollars? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The loan is to be 
repaid. Can the Senator advise us how 
it will be repaid? 

Mr. ELLENDER. In soft money; that 
is, Taiwan dollars. And I might point 
out that we now have so many Taiwan 
dollars that we do not know what to do 
with them. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I remember so 
well the release of the State Department 
regarding the $21,500,000, which was a 
small item as development loans go. The 
Department stated it was a 30-year loan, 
and that it would be repaid at 3% per- 
cent interest, and that both the interest 
and principal would be repaid to the 
United States in Chinese currency. 

May I ask the Seantor from Louisiana 
if the Chinese currency would be accept- 
able by the Treasury of the United States 
as a payment on any maturing bond or as 
interest upon a bond of the United 
States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course not. It 
would not be so accepted. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Could we spend 
that money anywhere in the United 
States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know of 
any way or place it could be spent except 
on the Island of Formosa. That same 
situation applies not only in Formosa, but 
also in South Vietnam, South Korea, 
and, in fact, almost all of the countries 
to which development loans have been 
made. I do not recall the exact percent- 
age of the loans which will be paid back 
in dollars, but it is very small. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the loan will not be paid back in 
dollars at all? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am talking about 
all loans made. I am not confining my 
statement to loans made only to Taiwan. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I want to be spe- 
cific and confine my statement to the 
loan made to Taiwan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. That 
loan is not to be repaid in dollars. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Can the Chinese 
currency which will be used to repay the 
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development loan for the Shihmen Dam 
be spent in India? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Can it be spent in 
Europe? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Can it be spent in 
any other country? 

Mr ER. It can be spent 
only in Formosa, as I have said. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Only in Formosa. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does it not 
amount to a statement that the Chinese 
funds cannot be spent anywhere except 
in Formosa? Is it not a fact that in most 
of the countries which issue soft money, 
which are supposed to repay our loans 
and pay for interest on our American 
dollars, the funds cannot even be used 
except for local U.S. expenditures. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And not without 
the consent of the Taiwan government 
itself, for fear of causing inflation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I repeat, except in a few coun- 
tries, all the loans are to be repaid in soft 
currencies. The funds can be used only 
in the borrowing country. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the Soviet Government is waging 
an economic war against this country? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It surely is. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that when we take American dollars out 
of the Treasury of the United States and 
spend them under the development loan 
program, to be repaid in soft currencies, 
we are only helping the Communists to 
wage their economic war against us? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I shall say later 
in my address, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming is correct. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the $200 million which the Senate 
is asked to provide today is an appro- 
priation that will be added to the ex- 
penditures of this Government during 
the fiscal year 1959 

Mr. ELLENDER. The money will be 
committed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But it will be al- 
located as an expenditure in 1959? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course we will 
be obligated. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the deficit of the U.S. Government 
for fiscal 1959 is already over $12 billion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I said a while 
ago, it is estimated, that our Govern- 
ment will end up with a deficit of $13 
billion for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is not any 
question about that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
about it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So when we are 
appropriating $200 million of American 
money from the Treasury of the United 
States to be repaid to the people of the 
United States in the soft currency of 
foreign countries, we are in force and 
effect making grants to those countries, 
are we not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about it. Although we may be able to 
use some infinitesimal part of the re- 
payments, if made, for our own use, for 
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example, the operation of our Embas- 
sies. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact that 
when the Development Loan Fund was 
established, and last year Congress was 
asked to appropriate for the Fund, the 
President of the United States asked 
for a swn considerably larger than what 
the Congress granted? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, that is correct. 

r. OMAHONEN. Is it not a fact 
that the appropriation was something 
like $250 million, as against a request 
for $500 million? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The request was for 
$625 million. As I remember, Congress 
appropriated $400 million. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. This request, then, 
is to restore for 1959 the amount of the 
request Congress rejected in the last 
session, Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct in- 
sofar as the Development Loan Fund is 
concerned. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. I am talking 
only about the Development Loan Fund. 
Is it not also a fact that the President 
has submitted a request to the Congress 
for some $750 million for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund for fiscal 1960? 

Mr. ELLENDER, I believe the figure 
is $700 million. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If we talk about 
balancing the budget, how can we make 
sense by appropriating American dollars 
and transmuting them into foreign cur- 
rencies? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will let the Senator 
answer that question, 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. It makes no sense. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It makes no sense 
whatever. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I felt the Senator from Louisiana 
made a wonderful struggle a year ago, 
and I know he is making a wonderful 
struggle now, to prevent the unwise ex- 
penditure of American funds which can- 
not be restored. I would rather by far 
make a grant than to pursue this policy, 
which cloaks the grant as though it were 
something to be repaid, but provides for 
repayment only in paper money which 
nobody in the United States can spend 
for the benefit of the United States, 
at a time when the United States is 
confronted with a terrific economic war 
being waged against it by Nikita Khru- 
shehev every day. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. RANDOLPH and Mr. BYRD of 
West Virginia addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield; and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the senior 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana has perhaps no 
peer in this body with respect to infor- 
mation on the particular subject matter 
which he brings to our attention. I pay 
deserved tribute to his research and the 
diligence with which the Senator from 
Louisiana has pursued this important 
phase of aid from the United States to 
other nations of the world. 
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I like to think, as. does the Senator, 
generally in broad gage terms of. our 
national responsibility to international 
good will and growth. However, I should 
like to ask the Senator if the particular 
project he was discussing, and as to 
which the colloquy with the Senator 
from Wyoming ensued, was in the 
amount of $21,500,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, letters of ad- 
vice approving a loan of $211 million 
have already gone out. Does that 
answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. I specifically 
had in mind the amount of money for 
this one project as compared with the 
request made by my colleague from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] when, as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, he presented an able argument on 
a request for only $2 million for the 
Summersville, W. Va., Reservoir, a proj- 
ect which needs completion and which 
is ready to have funds appropriated to 
bring it not only to completion but to 
fruition. 

It is difficult for the Senator from 
West Virginia who is now speaking, to 
understand the reasoning by which the 
amount requested by my colleague from 
West Virginia was denied. I say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that the West 
Virginia delegation as a whole is appre- 
ciative of the support which the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana gave to the request 
made by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], for himself and for 
those of us who are intensely interested. 

As we give necessary funds to other 
countries—and certainly in many in- 
stances this is very desirable—we should 
remember that in a State such as West 
Virginia, or in any other State, there 
are meritorious projects involving rela- 
tively small amounts of money which 
also should have funds provided for 
them. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will say to my 
good friend from West Virginia, I am 
sure he is familiar with the no-new-start 
policy advocated by the President and 
the Bureau of the Budget. Under terms 
of this policy a new project, like the one 
submitted by the Senator's colleague 
from West Viriginia [Mr. BYRD], cannot 
be started. I wish more Senators had 
been present yesterday when I conducted 
hearings before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Public Works of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Delegation after dele- 
gation came before the committee. Some 
were from Kentucky and some from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I was also present. 
I had the privilege of testifying early 
yesterday, before the Senator was at the 
hearing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. These delegations 
were desirous of actually saving com- 
munities, which had suffered tremendous 
losses in the last 3 or 4 years from floods. 

If we are to follow what the President 
has said, namely that the Bureau of the 
Budget should not permit new starts, 
the project to which the Senator refers 
and those other worthy projects which 
came to my attention yesterday will also 
have to go by the wayside. My point is 
that on one hand we are being told that 
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we cannot begin worthwhile projects in 
our country but, on the other hand, we 
are asked to do abroad what the ad- 
ministration refuses to do in the United 
States. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, may 
I add one comment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the 
Senator’s courtesy. 

My comment is, Mr. President—and 
I say this in good humor and in good 
faith—we have an attitude today, I 
think, within too many echelons of the 
present administration, which is a so- 
called caretaker attitude instead of a 
creative approach. I feel that a bal- 
anced budget, desirable as it is on the 
surface, must be realistically approached 
as we study these matters. When we 
look beneath the surface, as it were, we 
may find, perhaps, that a balanced budg- 
et in some instances and in some degree 
can be a deficit budget, when measured 
against the needs of the people or the 
valid reasons for the extension of such 
a project as was sponsored by my col- 
league from West Virginia. 

Sometimes, I repeat, balanced budgets 
can become deficit budgets. When we 
fail in regard to our own people some- 
times, I think it is necessary that the 
Senate be reminded of this very com- 
pelling fact. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia rose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
now yield to the junior Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I want to congratulate the 
Senator from Louisiana for the tremen- 
dous job he is doing in this field. I have 
served with the Senator on the com- 
mittee, and I know that he is deeply 
earnest about this important matter. 

I know the Senator has conscientiously 
and vigorously opposed further wasting 
of moneys, as we are doing in the for- 
eign aid “rathole.” I compliment him 
for devoting long hours of study to this 
subject, in order that he might bring it 
to the attention of the Senate. 

We hear a great deal about balancing 
the budget. I know that the Senator 
from Louisiana will join me in saying 
that every effort has been made by the 
administration to cut appropriations or 
to prevent appropriations which might 
be used in initiating construction of new 
projects in my own State and in other 
States, where such projects would re- 
dound to the best interests of our coun- 
try, and where they would provide em- 
ployment for many of our fellow human 
beings; but at the same time the Presi- 
dent insists that the congressional wood- 
man spare that foreign aid tree— 

Touch not a single bough. 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 


I join the Senator from Louisiana in 
his opposition to this program. This is 
only another name for a giveaway pro- 
gram, as is evident from the statement 


‘made by Mr. McIntosh. It is pertinent 


to refer to the statement at this point, 
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because a moment ago the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr, O’Manoney] asked a 
question as to the percentage of loans 
which we might expect to be repayable 
in dollars. In answer to a question by 
the Senator from Louisiana, who asked 
what percentage of the loans would be 
repayable in dollars, Mr. McIntosh re- 
plied, “about 20 percent.” 

I think it is evident from that state- 
ment, and from the excellent statement 
the Senator from Louisiana has made 
today, that we are making “soft” loans. 
There is no security for them. I do not 
believe that the government of a re- 
cipient country is required to secure a 
loan made to a private borrower there. 

We are making loans about 80 per- 
cent of which will be paid back in for- 
eign currencies which cannot be con- 
verted. 

I think it is ridiculous to prostitute 
the English language by calling this kind 
of transaction a loan. It is nothing but 
a continuation of a giveaway program 
in which we have been engaged for many 
years. 

I am in favor of spending a dollar 
wherever it will redound to the best inter- 
ests of Uncle Sam. I think there are a 
few countries which need our assistance, 
and I am for assisting countries which 
are interested in helping themselves, and 
which will stand with us when the chips 
are down. I do not believe we can long 
continue to waste money in 65 or 70 
foreign countries when our own national 
debt is greater than the total of the 
national debts of all the other countries 
of the world combined. 

I am in favor of extending sound 
loans, but we must reduce the program 
of soft loans, which are in reality grants. 
We are going to have to come to our 
senses and stop squandering the tax- 
payers’ money by scattering it promis- 
cuously all over the globe if we hope to 
remain a stable, secure, and solvent 
nation. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana, 
and I intend to support his amendment 
to cut the appropriation by $100 million. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a brief statement? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not wish to re- 
fer to the principal subject of discussion, 
but solely to the subject just discussed 
by the two distinguished Senators from 
West Virginia. 

Let me make it clear for the record 
that no one could have been more elo- 
quent, persuasive, or allout in his appeal 
for the granting of the four items of 
public-works appropriations, three for 
construction and one for advance plan- 
ning, than was the distinguished junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
in committee. The same observation is 
completely true, as well, to the eloquent 
speech just made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. It was not because of any 
lack of advocacy or lack of warmth of 
support that a majority of the committee 
was persuaded that it would be unwise to 
include those particular projects in a 
supplemental bill. 

In fairness to the majority of the com- 
mittee, who, I am sure, feel as does the 
Ccv——452 
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Senator from Florida, who was among 
the majority, we wish very much to help 


the Senator from Louisiana and the 


members of his Subcommittee on Public 
Works in making new starts where work 


‘needs to be done, particularly in areas of 


great unemployment such as West Vir- 
ginia now is. 

I propose to follow that course this 
year with reference to the projects men- 
tioned in West Virginia, and other simi- 
lar projects. Let me make it clear, first, 
that I support the Senator from Louisi- 
ana in his heroic efforts year after year 
to start new and important projects, 
particularly in places where they will do 
the most good from the standpoint of re- 
lieving unemployment. 

I wish the Recorp to show the reasons 
which, to me, at least, were compelling, 
why it was unwise for the committee to 
grant the eloquent, determined, and de- 
dicated request made by the Senators 
from West Virginia. The junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is an able 
and active member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. He was certainly 
within his rights in advancing the inter- 
ests of his own State as is the senior 
Senator from West Virginia in his ad- 
dress on the Senate floor. 

Likewise, the able junior Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. ROBERTSON] is 
an equally dedicated, eloquent, and con- 
structive member of the Appropriations 


‘Committee. In his State, only a few 


miles away from one of the projects ad- 


vanced by the Senators from West Vir- 


ginia, and also in an area of great unem- 
ployment which results from distress in 
the coal mining areas, is a proposed pro- 
ject which I think is on terms of equality 
with those advanced by the Senators 
from West Virginia. 

There are similar projects in the State 
of Michigan and in Pennsylvania, which 
are other States of great unemployment. 


Such projects are equally entitled to 


consideration by our committee, but we 
were without the benefit of the presence 
on our committee of Senators repre- 
senting those two great States, which 
are unfortunately going through a heavy 
unemployment problem. 

The Senator from Florida can speak 
only for himself, but he does not doubt 
that other members of the committee 
feel as he does about getting good proj- 
ects underway. However, under the 
conditions described, it was felt that it 
would be unwise to place such projects 
in this particular bill. There is no hos- 
tility to the projects. West Virginia 
happens to have been the State of resi- 
dence of my mother before she came to 
Florida, as Senators well know. The 
State of West Virginia happens to be the 
only State in which the Democratic 
Party has asked me to participate ac- 
tively in a difficult campaign for the 
election of Democratic Senators, which 
I have gladly done. 

At the same time, we must stand for 
sound principles in approaching prob- 
lems of this kind. I believe that sound 
principles require projects of this kind 
to be considered in connection with the 
general annual bill. I hope that such 
projects, including not only the projects 
advocated by -the Senators from West 
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Virginia, but others of equal importance 
and concern to the people of other States 
such as Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
perhaps other States, will be included 
in the general bill this year. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
First I wish to commend the Senator 
from Louisiana for offering this amend- 
ment. I know that he has done so be- 
cause he feels that it is right and just, 
and will be in the best interests of all the 
taxpayers of the United States, and also 
eventually in the best interests of all 
concerned. 

I have always voted for amendments 
along this line. It is a pleasure for me 
to join the Senator from Louisiana at 
this particular time in support of his 
amendment. 

We have many problems at home. 
When I consider the condition of the 
farmers of this Nation, and see how 
little we are doing, I think of how we 
are pouring out many billions of dollars 
to the people of other lands, who do not 
carry the burden of paying the taxes 
which result from such expenditures. 

For that reason I wish to commend 
the Senator from Louisiana for his 
thoughtfulness in bringing the amend- 
‘ment before the Senate. I hope the 
Senate will approve it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
‘will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana will, of course, 
recall that in committee the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia voted against this 
increase in the House item of $100 mil- 
lion. Needless to say he is going to 
support the current effort to take it out 


-of the bill. Is it not a fact that we face 


a potential deficit in the current fiscal 
year of more than $12 billion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a 
fact— * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). The 
Senator will suspend until the Senate is 
in order. Those wishing to converse will 
please retire to the cloakrooms. The 
Senator will not continue until the Sen- 
ate is in order. 

The Senator may proceed. : 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If we do not in- 
crease the first-class postal rates from 
4 cents to 5 cents, to get an additional 
$350 million, and increase the gasoline 
tax, in order to get $400 million more, 
is it not a fact that, despite the fine 
leadership of our splendid and able ma- 
jority leader to give the President a 
smaller budget than he has recommended 
to us, we will still have a deficit in fiscal 
1960, and that that will mean that what- 
ever we now give away or lend is going 
to be out of borrowed money, for which 
we will pay for an indefinite period per- 
haps 314 percent interest; and that, if so, 
in 30 years we will have given away or 
loaned twice what we are giving away 
or lending now? Is it not also a fact that 
we havé recently voted to put between $2 
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billion and $3 billion more of our assets 
behind the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Rehabilitation and in 
the International Monetary Fund, and 
that we have also enlarged very greatly 
the capital of the Export-Import Bank? 
Is it not also a fact that through these 
two international banks the nations 
which have a bankable proposal, which 
means that they have a chance to suc- 
ceed and have a reasonable chance to 
repay the loans, can get an advance from 
those agencies? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was the hope 
of those who sponsored those institu- 
tions. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that we have recently increased the total 
obligation on our part in this interna- 
tional agency by more than $3 billion; 
and that aside from the points raised by 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HorlLANxD] there is unemployment 
in our coal fields and a great need for 
expenditure on public works, for ex- 
ample, and though the Senate has ap- 
proved projects which would help to re- 
lieve unemployment, we are handicapped 
in our Committee on Public Works be- 
cause of the vast deficit which will be 
increased by $100 million if the proposal 
of the Senator from Louisiana is not 
followed? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. I 
should like to place in the Recor at this 
point excerpts from my report, as well 
as from the hearings before the Appro- 
priations Committee on the pending bill, 
dealing with the Shihmen Dam in For- 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Shihmen Dam project 


U.S. dollars | N.T. dollars 


Cost with 1 power unit.. 14, 937, 000 616, 398, 000 


Equivalent to NT$¢986,536,000 or US¢39,- 


U.S. dollars | N.T. dollars 


16, 723, 000 719, 810, 000 


Equivalent to NT$1,134,195,000 or US?45,- 


Annual fund requirement (approximate) 


U.S. dollars | N.T. dollars! 


4, 000, 000 73, 000, 000 

4, 900, 000 105, 000, 000 

3, 600, 000 150, 000, 000 

2, 000, 000 140, 000, 000 

437, 000 110, 000, 000 

—— 4 ů— . — 38, 398, 000 
14, 937, 000 616, 398, 000 


1 To be paid by the Chinese Government from their 
own revenues, 

Of the above cost NT$585,356,000 is allo- 
cated as an irrigation cost. Of this amount, 
it is planned that the beneficiaries from irri- 
gation water will repay to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment NT$30,320,000 annually during an 
amortization period estimated at 23 years, 
and operation and maintenance costs there- 
after. The annual repayment of NT$30,320,- 
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000 by the water users is calculated on the 
basis of their ability to repay and represents 
the repayment of principal plus 1.5 percent 
interest during the 23-year period. 


Mr. ELLENDER. ASI shall point out, 
the same thing holds true with respect 
to other projects. For instance, here is 
a loan for the Ingalls-Taiwan Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. for expansion of their shipyard 
in Taiwan. During 1956 we spent $297,- 
000 on this project. Prior to that we 
spent quite a number of dollars on this 
same project. Yet here we are called 
upon to put up a loan of 86% million. 

It strikes me that the Ingalls Co. of 
Pascagoula, Miss., is certainly capable 
of getting credit on the open market to 
operate these facilities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Rxconp at this point 
excerpts from my report on that matter. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

39-431 (N) Shipyard expansion: $297,000. 
U.S. dollar and 402 fund account aid is 
programed for procurement of one 35-ton 
crane for the building berth of Taiwan 
Shipbuilding Corp., as well as additional 
arc welding machines, acetylene generating 
and piping system, and electric apparatus. 
The underwater section of No. 2 building 
berth will be extended to permit simultane- 
ous construction of fishing boats and coast- 
al vessels, leaving drydock No. 1 available 
full time for ocean ships repair. TShC will 
provide NT$2,000,000 for customs duties, in- 
stallation costs, etc. 


Mr. ELLENDER. We are also financ- 
ing another factory, which I discussed 
in my report following my visits to 
Taiwan in 1955 and 1956. We are put- 
ting up money to expand an aluminum 
factory in Formosa. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recor at this point excerpts from 
my report pertaining to this project. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

23-418 (N) Aluminum plant moderniza- 
tion: To improve efficiency and reduce costs 
for the Kaohsiung plant of the Taiwan 
Aluminum Co., procurement of equipment 
to the value of US$525,000 is provided for 
(a) reconstruction of potline with enlarged 
anode and vertical studs, (b) purchase of 
two additional units of d.c. rectifiers of 
6,000 amperes each, (c) installation of new 
cryolite plant equipment to recover fluorine 
gas, and (d) recovery of byproducts from 
the red mud (caustic soda, aluminum, and 
iron). A section 402 loan of NT$7 million 
is required to cover part of local currency 
costs for local procurement and installation. 
TAICo is providing NT$7 million to complete 
this project. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
small industry fund in Taiwan will re- 
ceive $2.5 million from the Development 
Loan Fund. Uncle Sam was supporting 
that undertaking back in 1956, too. 

I should like to quote from the hear- 
ings, which are excerpts from my re- 
port, as follows: 

Smell industry fund: A million and a half 
doliars. ‘This project, begun in 1954, was 
designed to make available industrial de- 
velopment loans to a great number and wide 
variety of small, privately owned industries, 
Delayed payments for U.S. dollar aid equip- 
ment and machinery and local currency 
loans for plant expansion are extended 
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through three privately owned and man- 
aged commercial banks with branches situ- 
ated in all major cities of Taiwan. 

In this connection, during my visit I was 
informed that these loans are being repaid 
at a rapid rate. However, I was informed 
that borrowers are required to pay 6 to 7 
percent interest rate on 80 percent of the 
amount borrowed and 15 percent interest 
on the remaining 20 percent which is ad- 
vanced by the banks referred to above. In 
addition, I was told that the banks charged 
1 percent on the total amount borrowed 
for merely collecting the installments as 
they come due. I think such a system is 
unconscionable. It is a bonanza to the 
banks, and I recommend most emphatically 
that our mission take steps to see that more 
reasonable rates are promulgated. 


The record is barren as to what in- 
terest rate the poor Formosan borrowers 
will pay but I imagine it will be sub- 
stantial. It certainly will be if the loan 
operations are conducted in 1959 and 
1960 the way they were conducted in 
1956. I harbor grave doubts, Mr. Presi- 
dent, just how much goodwill a 12 or 
15 percent interest rate will bring to the 
United States, particularly when the 
major beneficiaries of such interest rates 
will not be the people as a whole, but 
the Chinese moneylenders. 

I could continue at great length, for 
we have granted quite a few loans to the 
countries I have mentioned, and in in- 
stance after instance, the proceeds will 
be used to continue existing projects, 
projects which were initially begun un- 
der the foreign aid program, either 
through development assistance or de- 
fense support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD a description of some of the proj- 
ects. I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to read them. 

There being no objection, the descrip- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


PAKISTAN 


Karachi water and sewage 

Loan amount and terms: $5,500,000 repay- 
able in 30 years at 3½ percent in Pakistan 
rupees. 

Borrower: Government of Pakistan, 

Status: Loan agreement signed. 

The purpose of this loan is to assist in 
financing the import of equipment and 
materials for use in the construction of a 
water supply and sewage disposal system for 
the city of Karachi. The proceeds of the 
loan will be used primarily for purchasing 
reinforcing wire to be used in the manu- 
facture of prestressed concrete pipe and for 
construction, workshop, and maintenance 
equipment. 

The objective of this project is to provide 
& water supply and sewage disposal system 
adequate for the present needs of Karachi. 
The population of Karachi has increased 
from 400,000 in 1947 to 1,500,000 in 1954 and 
is expected to reach 2 million by 1960. The 
present supply of water is about 20 million 
gallons per day (MGD) against a need for 
70 MGD. An expanded water supply and 
sewage disposal system is considered essen- 
tial for health and sanitation and to pro- 
vide the water needed by present and future 
industry. 


Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation (PICIC) 


Loan amount and terms: $4,200,000 re- 
payable in 5 years at 5 percent in Pakistan 
rupees. 


dirt 
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Borrower: Pakistan Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation (PICIC) a privately 
owned development corporation established 
in 1957. 

Status: Loan agreement signed. 

PICIC assists industrial enterprises within 
the private sector in Pakistan by making 
loans or by acquiring equity capital in new 
or existing enterprises and by rendering 
other forms of assistance. 

The corporation has been sponsored by 
and received the support of the Pakistan 
Government and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The In- 
ternational Bank assisted in the formation 
of the corporation initially by providing 
technical assistance for drawing up the main 
outlines for such a financial institution. 

The DLF loan will provide foreign exchange 
resources to meet the external costs of me- 
dium term loans made by the corporation. 
The term of loans made by the corporation 
from the Development Loan Fund will range 
from 2 to 5 years. The fund will be utilized 
by private borrowers for the purchase abroad 
of machinery, equipment, materials, and 
services for economic development purposes. 

Pakistan's economy is essentially agricul- 
tural but in the decade since independence 
considerable industrial development has 
taken place as a result of the Government’s 
efforts to achieve diversification, increase in- 
dustrial output, provide greater employ- 
ment, expand manufactured exports and 
satisfy growing demand for many industrial 
items from local resources. With this in- 
crease in the tempo of industrial develop- 
ment, however, there developed an increas- 
ing need for setting up an institution to 
cater to the credit requirements of the pri- 
vate sector in Pakistan. Particularly appar- 
ent was the need for a specialized institution 
which could provide not only the requisite 
credit but would also assist in the actual 
technical and financial details involved in 
the establishment of private industries. The 
Pakistan Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation was established to meet this 
need. 

West Pakistan high tension grid 


Loan amount and terms: $14,700,000 re- 
payable in 25 years at 344 percent in Paki- 
stan rupees. 

Borrower: Government of Pakistan. 

Status: Letter of advice issued. 

This loan is to assist in fin: the costs 
of acquiring equipment, materials, supplies, 
and services required for power transmission 
lines of the west Pakistan high tension grid, 
a part of a major power development program 
now underway in the most important indus- 
trial area of the country. This program in- 
cludes expansion of generation capacity from 
a present level of about 150 MW in summer 
and 130 MW in winter to 470 MW in summer 
and 440 MW in winter by 1960; plans are also 
being made for further expansion after 1960. 

The DLF loan will assist in meeting the 
foreign e requirements of the follow- 
ing construction: A double circuit 132-kilo- 
watt power transmission line between 
Lyallpur and Daudkhel, a route distance of 
155 miles; a double circuit 132-kilowatt 
power transmission line between Warsak and 
Daudkhel, a route distance of 100 miles; a 
single circuit 132-kilowatt power transmis- 
sion line strung on double circuit towers be- 
tween Lyallpur and Lahore, a route distance 
of 110 miles; a single circuit power trans- 
mission line strung on double circuit towers 
between Lyallpur and Montgomery, a route 
distance of 56 miles. New substations at 
Sarghoda and Daudkhel are also planned, as 
are extensions or modifications of substa- 
tions now in existence or under construction 
at Lyallpur, Peshawar, Wah, Rawalpindi, 
Jhelum, Shalimar, Kot Lakhpat, and Mont- 
gomery. 

The grid is designed to integrate distribu- 
tion of hydroelectric power generated in 
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plants which are or will be located in the 
north, and thermal power, generated in 
plants which for the most part are or will 
be located in the south. Such integration 
will insure maximum availability of thermal 
power on the system during periods when the 
generation of hydroelectric power is reduced 
by low water flow. It will also provide maxi- 
mum scope for the distribution of hydro- 
electric power during periods when hydro- 
electric capacity is increased by high water 
flow. 
PHILIPPINES 


Small Industry Loan Fund 


Loan amount and terms: $5 million re- 
Payable in 7 years at 5% percent in Philip- 
pine pesos. 

Borrower: The Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines. 

Status: Letter of advice issued. 

The Central Bank of the Philippines is a 
public institution, subject to the control of 
the government, which performs the normal 
functions of a central bank, exercising fiscal 
functions of the government and regulatory 
functions with respect to the banking system 
of the country. 

The loan will be used to finance foreign 
exchange costs of the acquisition of ma- 
terials, equipment, and services by privately 
owned small industries. Many such requests 
are channeled to the Central Bank through 
local commercial banking institutions which 
are approached by their customers for funds 
to establish a new industry or expand exist- 
ing facilities. Preferential consideration will 
be given to sugar centrals, logging and saw- 
mill industries, cottage industries, coconut 
oil and copra oil concerns, plywood and 
veneer plants, and mining companies. The 
loans will be of a size too small individually 
to be handled directly by the DLF. 


Roads, bridges and rehabilitation of 
equipment 

Loan Amount and Terms: $18,750,000, the 
first $9 million repayable in 5 years, and the 
balance in 10 years at 3½ percent in Philip- 
pine pesos, 

Borrower: Department of Public Works 
and Communications of the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippines. 

Status: Letter of advice issued. 

This loan is designed to assist the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out a program to im- 
prove and expand its highway system. The 
total amount of $9 million will be used for 
procurement of spare parts to rehabilitate 
and put in first-class condition equipment 
already owned by the department of pub- 
lic works and communications. This will 
expedite planned work for maintaining and 
extending highways and local roads. This 
portion of the loan will provide assistance 
throughout the islands, as the equipment 
which will be repaired is dispersed over the 
country. 

The balance of the loan will be used for 
specific highway projects, namely, the Sayre 
Highway in Mindanao, for which $1 million 
will be used; a diversion road leading north 
from Manila requiring $2,700,000, and a di- 
version road leading south from Manila 
requiring $1,400,000. The funds will be used 
to import road and bridge-building mate- 
rials, including asphalt and structural steel, 
and road and bridge-building equipment re- 
quired specifically for these projects. The 
Sayre Highway is a major travel artery in 
the southern island of Mindanao which is 
rapidly being developed, and the two diver- 
sion roads north and south of Manila will 
provide urgently needed expansion of traffic 
facilities out of the city and will relieve the 
overburdened and overcrowded two-lane 
highways now in use. 

Damage to bridges sustained during World 
War II has not been permanently overcome 
in the Philippines. There are many tempo- 
rary bridges in use throughout the islands 
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which are costly to maintain and require 
frequent replacement as a result of typhoon 
damage. Of the above loan, $4,650,000 will 
be used to import structural steel and equip- 
ment required to replace selected bridges 
throughout the islands, including a number 
of World War II U.S. Army Bailey bridges on 
the Kennon Road which leads into a devel- 
oping mining and industrial area in north- 
ern Luzon. 
KOREA 
Tong Yang cement plant 

Loan amount and terms: $2,140,000 repay- 
able in 8 years at 5½ percent in Korean 
hwan. 

Borrower: Tong Yang Cement Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., a privately owned concern, 
with its plant and head office in Sam Chok, 
Korea. This company is one of the two 
large producers of cement in the country. 

Status: Loan agreement signed, 

The proceeds of the loan will assist in 
financing the importation of equipment, ma- 
terials, supplies, and services required in the 
expansion of the company’s plant at Sam 
Chok, Korea. This expansion will increase 
rated maximum capacity of 90,000 metric 
tons per year by 120,000 metric tons bringing 
the total rated capacity to 210,000 metric 
tons. 

Use of cement in Korea, which up until 
recently has been comparatively limited in 
relation to the extent of its use in more 
industrialized areas, is incr The 
country’s production is now about 280,000 
M/T per year. The Government of the 
Republic of Korea estimates that con- 
sumption in 1958 was about 400,000 
M/T per year, will increase to 500,000- 
600,000 M/T in the near future and will 
gradually rise to 1 million M/T by 1963. To 
date, the deficiency has been made up by 
imports largely financed with ICA funds. 
Even with the expansion of this plant by 
120,000 M/T per year thereby raising the total 
yearly production to about 400,000 M/T it 
is anticipated that, with the re- 
quirements, there will remain a deficit for 
some time to come. 


Domestic telecommunications 


Loan amount and terms: $3,500,000 repay- 
able in 20 years at 34% percent in Korean 
hwan. 

Borrower: Government of the Republic of 
Korea. 

Status: Letter of advice issued. 

This loan is to be used to assist in the 
financing of the importation of equipment, 
materials, supplies and services required for 
the expansion and improvement of telephone 
and telegraph facilities and services in Korea; 
$2,250,000 of the total will be devoted to 
expansion and improvement of local ex- 
change and local services (intracity); $850,- 
000 will be utilized for the expansion and im- 
provement of the long-distance telephone 
facilities and services (intercity); $400,000 
will be spent for expansion and improve- 
ment of the telegraphic facilities and serv- 
ices. The total requirement for the project, 
including local currency costs to be met from 
Republic of Korea resources, is estimated at 
$5.5 million. 

The telecommunications system of Korea 
was 80 percent destroyed during the Korean 
war. Since the end of the war it has been 
rehabilitated in some measure by the efforts 
of the Korean Government and in large part 
with the assistance of ICA. The present 
project is designed to contribute to the fur- 
ther improvement and expansion of the 
communications system so as to meet the 
increasing demands upon the system which 
are being brought about by the general re- 
habilitation and improvement of the econ- 
omy of Korea. 

While this project will help expand pres- 
ently existing facilities, it will meet only a 
portion of current and expected demand, It 
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will remedy only the most pressing inade- 
quacies of the present system. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
second point I wish to emphasize, which 
was brought out by proponents in the 
original debate on the creation of the 
Development Loan Fund, is that it 
would be a means of reducing grant as- 
sistance to countries all over the world. 
This was one of the main arguments ad- 
vanced in order to create the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

Things have not worked out that way, 
Mr. President. 

Again, security regulations preclude 
me from making public a country-by- 
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country breakdown to prove my point, 
although I have such a breakdown at my 
desk if Senators would like to see it. 
However, I do have a little summary 
which certainly proves my point. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table entitled “Military 
and Economic Assistance to Countries 
Which Have Obtained Or Have Applied 
for Loans From Development Loan 
Fund—Fiscal Years 1958 Through 1960,” 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Military and economic assistance to countries which have obtained or have applied for loans 
from Development Loan Fund, fiscal years 1958 through 1960 


[In thousands of dollars] 


Economic assistance 


Military assistance 
Region and 
country 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal 
1958 1959 year 1960 
$39,612 | $48,925 
535,429 | 371, 220 
75, 817 61, 973 
329, 588 | 352, 991 
67, 381 49, 059 
9, 460 7, 379 


1,057, 287 | 891, 547 


Total Fiscal | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Total 
year 1958 1959 1960 
$111,381 | $66,220 $51, 845 $56,875 | $174,940 
1, 332, 721 524, 455 517, 400 541, 400 | 1, 583, 
630 67, 393 97, 300 118, 950 283, 
1, 102, 823 | 146,051 202, 130 213, 000 561, 181 
177, 877 66, 317 62, 900 53, 500 182, 717 
25, 495 73, 538 118, 046 126, 600 318, 184 
2,972,927 | 943,974 | 1,049,621 | 1,110,325 | 3, 103, 920 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if it 
were true that as the Development Loan 
Fund came into operation, grant assist- 
ance would decline, then the fiscal 1960 
total for economic aid should be reduced 
below that of fiscal 1959. 

Let us see what has happened. For 
Latin America, Development Loan Fund 
agreements through March 31 of this 
year totaled about $63 million. The 
fiscal 1960 economic aid budget for Latin 
America shows an increase over fiscal 
1959 from $51.8 million to nearly $57 
million. 

In the Far East, the same is true. 
Development Loan Fund agreements 
through March 31 totaled nearly $167 
million. Proposed economic assistance 
for fiscal 1960 totals over $541 million, 
compared with $517,400,000 in fiscal 
1959. 

Consider South Asia. Development 
Loan Fund loans as of March 31: More 
than a quarter of a billion dollars. Yet, 
the President proposes to increase eco- 
nomic aid to South Asia in fiscal 1960 
from some $97,300,000 in fiscal 1959 to 
nearly $119 million in 1960. 

Is the Near East an exception? Let 
us see. 

Development Loan Fund agreements 
through March 31: $134,700,000. 

The fiscal 1960 foreign aid budget pro- 
poses $213 million in economic aid for 
the Near East, compared with $202 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1959. 

Finally, there is Africa. Africa has 
received around $30 million in Develop- 
ment Loan Fund loan agreements as of 
March 31. The fiscal 1959 economic aid 
budget for that area aggregated almost 
$127 million compared with about $118 
million in 1959. 

Thus it becomes obvious that the eco- 
nomic assistance burden which we have 
so magnanimously assumed is not grow- 
ing smaller as the Development Loan 


Fund proceeds, but, on the contrary, ac- 
tually is increasing. 

I cannot help being reminded of the 
imagination used in the past by our big- 
eyed planners in dreaming up names for 
economic aid. Senators will recall that 
today we have defense support, which is 
economic aid pure and simple. We also 
have special assistance. Only a few 
years ago the boys with the rose-colored 
glasses were talking about the Presi- 
dent’s Asian regional development pro- 
gram. I fear that unless Congress 
tightens its grip on the foreign aid 
purse strings, the Development Loan 
Fund—a program which could be of im- 
mense benefit if properly administered— 
may well turn into no more than another 
fancy name for the same old program 
bane we have been supporting since 

48. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
majority of the countries which receive 
development assistance, also receive 
military assistance. 

In other words, some of our so-called 
allies have managed to get three hands 
instead of two into our Treasury. 

Of the 11 countries which will get 
the bulk of Development Loan Fund 
money, 9 presently receive military as- 
sistance and defense support from the 
U.S. Government. The only two that do 
not are Yugoslavia and India. 

As all Senators know, the line of 
reasoning that has been dinned into 
our ears in support of our current for- 
eign aid program goes something like 
this: First, we extend military assistance 
to certain countries so that they can de- 
velop, train, and equip armies which, we 
piously hope, will join with the United 
States and fight Communist aggression 
when and if that day ever comes. 

However, because the establishment 
of these armies has caused drains on the 
economies of such countries, we are, it 
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is said, duty-bound to extend additional 
foreign aid—defense support—to take up 
the slack between the economic capabili- 
ties of those countries and the additional 
funds needed to maintain the armies we 
impose on them. 

This so-called defense support is sup- 
posed to represent the amount of money 
necessary to build sufficient economic 
strength to support armies for which the 
United States is paying handsomely un- 
der another phase of the aid program. 

In addition to all this, Development 
Loan Fund proceeds are being injected 
into these countries to aid in their 
growth because, it is said, the money 
which would normally be available for 
internal development must be devoted 
to maintaining the large armies that the 
United States is equipping and training. 

I say that before adding a third layer 
on the economic cake which we are pass- 
ing out to these countries, we ought to 
take a long look and see whether it 
might not be smarter to reevaluate the 
military aid program. 

In other words, because we are ask- 
ing these countries to form large armies 
to fight on our side, we not only have to 
give them an outright grant to support 
these armies; we are now being asked 
to give them the lion’s share of the loans 
which will be made out of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

I contend that in only 2 years we have 
strayed far afield from the original pur- 
poses and concepts, of the Development 
Loan Fund, just as our current foreign 
aid program has strayed far afield from 
the original concepts laid down by Gen- 
eral Marshall—namely, that we should 
extend a helping hand to our less for- 
tunate friends, to help them get back 
on their feet. 

It should be brought out here and now 
that if the United States is going to be 
continually asked to supply funds to 
these countries, because we have asked 
them to maintain large armies, then, I 
repeat, there is a crying need to reex- 
amine this entire program. 

Are there present any Senators who 
honestly believe that these paper armies 
we have been building around the globe 
will stop the Soviet armies, in the event 
total war comes? 

We have been told many times that the 
purpose of these armies is to fight the 
so-called “brush-fire” wars. Who was 
it that landed in Lebanon? The news- 
paper accounts I read told of no one 
going ashore except United States Ma- 
rines and United States Army troops. 

I am sure that all Senators are aware 
of the creation a few years ago of the 
Strategic Army Corps, otherwise known 
as STRAC. The very existence of this 
arm of our Armed Forces shows that our 
military leaders have very little confi- 
dence in the ability of foreign paper 
armies to put out brush-fire wars. 

Under the organization of STRAC, 
four divisions have been molded into 
what the Army calls “a mobile combat- 
ready force—operationally ready at a 
moment’s notice.” 

Thus, Mr. President, our military 
leaders have already recognized the fu- 
tility of trying to equip paper armies in 
small and backward countries to a point 
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where these forces could be of any use in 

turning back an act of armed aggression. 

In other words, we are being asked, in 
effect, to hire a group of foreign na- 
tionals for our own protection, knowing 
full well that they will be of little real 
use to us in the event of all-out war. 
What is even more, we are being asked 
to pay for the hire of these soldiers— 
I almost said mercenaries—not once, but 
three times—through military assist- 
ance, defense support, and now the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 

I again repeat: the time has come for 
a reexamination of our total foreign 
policy. Clearly the money that we have 
spent on foreign aid—heretofore the 
foundation of our foreign policy—has 
brought us no real security. The cold 
war is still with us; our proximity to a 
hot war is just about the same, if not 
worse. 

The paper armies, equipped in large 
part with obsolete equipment, have 
brought us little, if anything, in the way 
of increased national security. 

I urge the Senate to support my 
amendment. We cannot allow the orig- 
inal purposes of the Development Loan 
Fund to be so twisted that it will, in 
time, become only another means of in- 
ducing, through gifts, our so-called 
friends to stay with us. 

The original supporters of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund urged, in support 
of the program, that the Fund would be 
used in such a manner as to encourage 
private enterprise and to aid the under- 
developed countries in fighting the 
spectre of socialism. 

If Senators will turn to page 656 of 
the hearings on the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill, they will find 
a table which was placed in the record 
in response to a question propounded by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

This table reveals that of the 78 loans 
made by the Development Loan Fund 
through March 31, 1959, 57—or approxi- 
mately 73 percent—were made directly 
to the governments of the respective 
countries. The dollar amount of these 
loans was $590,286,000, or approximately 
85 percent of the total of approved loans 
to date. 

The trend seems to continue to be in 
that direction, Mr, President. Just listen 
to some of the Government-owned en- 
deavors we would help finance under 
pending loan applications—endeavors 
which should be privately owned and 
should be operated under a private en- 
terprise system. 

LOAN APPLICATIONS RECEIVED FROM FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS FOR OPERATION OF PRIVATE 
TYPE ENTERPRISES 
First. Tuna clipper ships. 

Second. Cement factory. 

Third. Flour mill. 

Fourth. Iron mining. 

Fifth. Floating dry dock—ship con- 
struction. 

Sixth. Cellulose and paper factory. 

Seventh. Fibers and chemical plants. 

Eighth. Oil drilling rigs. 

Ninth. Fertilizer plants. 

Tenth. Tractor part plant, 

Eleventh. Road transport equipment. 

Twelfth. Nylon plant. 
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None of these will be owned by private 
industry; instead, they will be operated 
by the governments. 

Is this the way to promote private en- 
terprise? Is this the way to head off 
socialism? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
may be actually fostering socialism 
through exactions from the American 
taxpayer—as was brought out so elo- 
quently a few minutes ago by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManonEy]. I warn Senators that if 
the Development Loan Fund is permitted 
to go its merry way in the future, as it 
has in the past, then we shall be aiding 
and abetting the rise of socialism. We 
may actually help bring about, ulti- 
mately, the destruction of the free enter- 
prise system in the world at least as we 
know it today. 

The cry has also been raised that the 
Development Loan Fund should receive 
the full amount of its request, because 
that would be the Christian thing to do, 
that we must help our fellow man. 

Mr. President, this country has already 
given to our fellow man until it hurts. 
We find ourselves now in the position of 
giving away money which we must bor- 
row, on the open market, at 444 percent 
interest. And while we do this, we watch 
our national debt steadily rise. 

Mr. President, I think this attempt to 
confuse Christianity and waste is un- 
conscionable. One cannot excuse waste 
and possible damage to the economy of 
our country by merely pinning the label 
of “Christian charity” on it. 

I cannot believe that this is simply 
another of the multitude of slick public 
relations tricks that those who favor 
and profit from the giant give-away pro- 
gram in the past have attempted to foist 
upon the American public. Yet, I won- 
der if that might not be the case. If 
so, Mr. President, it is about on a par 
with some of the other “trick sells” that 
have been advanced by these people. 

From a bright, promising idea—one 
which, if properly carried out, would 
have helped solve many of the problems 
that face less fortunate nations of the 
world—the Development Loan Fund has, 
I fear, degenerated into merely another 
adjunct, an appendage, of the current 
foreign aid program, which has been 
already clearly proved to be most waste- 
ful. 

The Congress was told that the De- 
velopment Loan Fund would be made 
available to the newly independent and 
underdeveloped countries of the world, 
with Latin America to get its fair share. 
But that has not happened. 

However, Mr. President, I have not 
lost all hope. I still feel that, if prop- 
erly handled, the Development Loan 
Fund could be one of the best weapons 
forged in our continuing fight against 
the encroachment of communism. 

I still believe that the Development 
Loan Fund could accomplish every one 
of its original purposes. But if this is 
to come to pass, it will happen only be- 
cause the Congress of the United States 
has so insisted. 

The Congress must impress upon the 
executive branch—which includes those 
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bureaucrats who constantly scheme and 
plot as how best to spend more of our 
money—the fact that the will of Con- 
gress must be done. 

The Senate today has an opportunity 
to show the way. 

I have offered an amendment that the 
supplemental request for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund be cut to $100 million, 
rather than be eliminated entirely. 

It is my judgment that if Congress 
can force the administrators of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund to move slowly 
and carefully, and to live up to the spirit, 
as well as the letter, of the Fund’s au- 
thority, it can still be rescued. 

As I argued to the Senate last year, 
this is a program which will bear the 
close watching of Congress. Apparent- 
ly, we have not watched it as closely as 
we should have in days past. 

But I am sure that time is on our side. 
Slowing the program down to a reason- 
able rate will do much to undo the dam- 
age already inflicted. Let us not over- 
look the old adage—haste makes waste. 

The value of these three words can no- 
where else be measured as they can in 
the deliberations of this body. 

We have seen examples of great waste 
in our current foreign aid program when 
we pressed too much money into the 
hands of bureaucrats who apparently be- 
lieve that borrowed tax dollars are the 
universal panacea—the magic balm to 
soothe all the world’s ills. 

I respectfully submit that much of this 
waste is due to our making too much 
money available for these programs at 
one time. 

The tendency is then to spend the 
money as fast as possible so that the ad- 
ministrators of the program can go back 
to Congress and ask for more money the 
next fiscal year, 

As most Senators know, I am an ex- 
ponent of preservation of this country’s 
water resources. There are many 
worthwhile navigation and flood control 
projects all over the country that I, per- 
sonally, would like to see completed as 
soon as possible. 

In my judgment, we are only wasting 
natural resources and money if we do 
not complete these projects as fast as 
we can, 

However, I base my decision on how 
much money each project will receive 
in 1 fiscal year or how much can be 
economically spent in its construction 
each year. 

That, to my mind, is what we ought to 
do with the Development Loan Fund, 
It should be furnished with only enough 
money that it can economically spend, 
in conformity to its original purposes. 

It is my hope that the Senate will 
approve my amendment and call a halt 
to this haste which makes waste. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a summary of Development 
Loan Fund obligations and commit- 
ments as of March 31, 1959. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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Summary of Development Loan Fund obligations and commitments as of Mar. 31, 1959 
Un thousands] 


Ledeatatignicssestensacsnesn National Railroad (rolling stock). . — 
Esparto pulp factory. 


Subtotal, Tunisia... .Y.c! 
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Equipment for public power development... 
Capital equipment for private industry.. 
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P Plan organization projects (agricultural machinery, silos, municipal dé- 
velopment, electric network extension, railroad equipment, roads, etc... 


Development Loan (power, railways, agricultural and industrial develop). 
Industrial institution — — —: ... Satay ˙— Ead 


Saen, Ä : K. T 
K Electric power and phosphate. 
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— E E Karachi water and sewerage———j—.—— 
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Zonguldak coal | development. 
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Total, Near East and south Asia AAR 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Summary of Development Loan Fund obligations and commitments as of Mar. 81, 1959—Continued 
[In thousands] 
Obligations ! Total obli 
Other loan tions an 
commit- commit- 
Country Loan description Cumulative | Cumulative | ments ? as of | ments as of 
as of as of Mar. 31, 1959 | Mar. 31, 1959 
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0 (2) (3) (4) 
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Far East—Continued 
$ Philippines. Small Industry 


Roads, bridges, 


Development projects 
Subtotal, Philippines 
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Shihmen. multipurpose 

Improvement of fishing 3 equipment 
Pee plant. 


Bangkok 
Channel 


Winne 


Subtotal, 
Viota „ 


wer distribution 
redge. 


Saigon-Cholon water distribution system. 


Loan Fund 
and rehabilitation of public-works equipmen 


Thailand 
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Latin America: 
Argentina. 
Bolivia 


8 Sugar m 


Subtotal, 


Subtotal, 


Public utilities, 


Subtotal, 


1 Loan and guarantee agreements signed, 


2 Loans approved by the board of directors, for which letters of advice have been 
issued to borrowers, Also includes country development project commitments 


mentioned in footnote 3. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, surely. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
learn of the pay-back procedures of the 
fund. When we lend foreign countries 
our money under the Development Loan 
Fund program, do they pay the loans 
back in our currencies, or in their own? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Only 20 percent of 
the money already obligated is to be 
repaid in dollars. The rest is to be re- 
paid in the currencies of the countries 
to which we are lending the money. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I stated pre- 
viously, the bulk of the money is being 
loaned to countries to which we have al- 
ready given until it hurts. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more 
point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 


x Sig aa pact, 


Rural Resettlement—Carembei/Castrolanda 
Rural Resettlement—Anhumas/Pedrinhas 


r L E S ATA a 
Airport design engineering 
Resettlement ¢_ 


Rubber produet ion 
Kena! bag factory. 


Artibonite Valley development 
Highway development 


Waterworks, Asuncion 
Road to Brazil. 
International Products Corp. (ranching, meatpacking, quebracho). 


C ͤ— 000K ] 
UTE telephone 


Total, Latin America 


power, industry 


Guatemala. 


atagalpa. 


216, 900 


Agreement to finance projects within country development programs, subject to 


issued. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Is the currency 
paid at a stabilized rate or at the cur- 
rent rate? 

Mr. ELLENDER. At the current rate. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, I yield to my 
friend from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
rise to commend the Senator from 
Louisiana for his persistent and cour- 
ageous efforts to reveal some of the waste 
and inefficiency inherent in our foreign 
aid program during the past decade. 

We can recall that when the Marshall 
plan began in 1948 Paul Hoffman—the 
first Administrator—told us it was a 
plan to stabilize the economies of our 
allies, and that the entire program 
would last only about 4 years. 

Unfortunately, at the conclusion of 
the Marshall plan, another plan con- 
ceived to encompass different projects, 
was adopted, merely as a subterfuge to 


approval of the specific projects. 
Includes loan guarantee of $4,500,000. 
* Reflects inclusion of 1 approved project on which the letter of advice has not yet 


justify the continuance of a program 
under which we have dissipated billions 
and billions of dollars of our national 
resources. 

I have in my hand a copy of the Wash- 
ington News Bulletin, published by Paul 
Peters, editor, under date of April 20, 
1959, listing foreign aid expenditures 
under these various programs. 

During the war, of course, there was 
some justification for the lend-lease 
program, which amounted to an ex- 
penditu-e of about $60 billion. A small 
percentage of the amount was repaid 
in subsequent years. 

Immediately following the conclusion 
of World War II, a postwar program was 
started even prior to the adoption of the 
Marshall plan, beginning with fiscal year 
1946, when a total of almost $7 billion 
was made available. 

Throughout the years, down through 
March 31, 1959, a total of $80,812 mil- 
lion has been appropriated for various 
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The senior Senator from Louisiana has 
pointed out, in reports which he has 
made following his trips around the 
world to inspect these programs, and in 
his testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee, that many subterfuges have 
been used for foreign aid. I do not criti- 
cize the beneficiary countries, as is the 
usual procedure to do, because I think 
the responsibility for so much blundering 
and inefficiency rests upon the adminis- 
trators of the foreign aid programs with- 
in our own Government. 

On the one hand, they have said we 
must stabilize the economies of our al- 
lies; we must build up their capabilities 
in a military sense so we can have dy- 
namic, forceful support from our allies 
to resist Communist aggression. But 
the record shows that, through malad- 
ministration and inefficiency. U.S. rep- 
resentatives have literally forced upon 
these various countries the loans and 
grants which we have made. In so do- 
ing we have destroyed their independ- 
ence and self-reliance. We have dis- 
couraged a display of the national forti- 
tude and resourcefulness which are in- 
dispensable if we are to expect any 
worthwhile aid from these beneficiary 
nations in meeting military threats. 

So I want to compliment the Senator 
from Louisiana. Very few Members of 
Congress seem to be interested in this 
overall program. Many outside com- 
missions have been named by the Presi- 
dent to make a survey and a study of 
these programs. Invariably they have 
come back with reports, which are lack- 
ing in any worthwhile recommendations 
for a reappraisal of the program to 
determine how this entire procedure may 
be improved. 

I realize that when yea-and-nay votes 
on foreign aid have been had in the 
past, there has been bipartisan support. 
I do not quarrel with my colleagues. 
Probably they believe, as the President 
does, that the only way we can 
strengthen our allies is to dissipate our 
own resources, to weaken ourselves 
financially and militarily, while at the 
same time we are dismally failing in our 
efforts to strengthen the recipient coun- 
tries. 

Mr. President, in reality, this pro- 
gram is not achieving the objectives 
which were originally envisioned. Un- 
less we do have a reappraisal at some 
early date, we shall probably too late 
realize the futility and the lack of effi- 
ciency and good results of this expen- 
sive program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to thank my 
good friend from Idaho. I am glad he 
brought up one point which I did not 
touch upon this year—that the tragedy 
of all this is that it is our own people 
abroad who make up these wasteful 
budgets. Taiwan officials could not 
come before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and justify anything they asked for. 
It is our own people who are responsible. 

We have forces in the thousands who 
actually go around to these countries and 
make up the budget requests for the 
countries in which our foreign aid pro- 
gram is conducted. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. It is self-perpet- 
uating. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in my remarks at 
this point the tabulation compiled in the 
Department of Commerce, showing all 
the appropriations which have been 
made for foreign aid. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Report on wartime and postwar foreign aid 
programs of the United States—Period: 

July 1, 1940, through Mar. 31, 1959 


WORLD WAR II PERIOD 


Fiscal 1941 
———— —— enone $203, 000, 000 
C 115. 123, 052 
Dollar outlay 274, 443, 834 
A 592, 566, 886 
Fiscal 1942: 
„% Aa aS $6, 205, 122, 095 
ORIG EET a 476, 699, 333 
Dollar outlay 1, 273, 716, 986 


Total. 7. —9—ç— 7, 955, 538, 414 

Fiscal 1953 
Genn? „ 9. 165. 977, 760 
/ ( —————T 47, 894, 356 


2, 730, 758, 500 


Pokal. too 11, 944, 630, 616 

Fiscal 1944 
„ 16, 650, 353, 676 
OE ee — A AE, 122, 948, 106 
Dollar outlay_.....---... 3, 827, 988, 633 


F 20, 601, 290, 415 

Fiscal 1945 Sr Cee 
9 15, 758, 641, 526 
T 90, 818, 352 
Dollar outlay ----= 2, 926, 153, 103 
TENS e 18, 775, 612, 981 


World War II total.. 59, 869, 639, 312 


POSTWAR FOREIGN AID 
Fiscal 1946: 


3, 288, 535, 118 
1, 412, 400, 910 
2, 203, 186, 778 


6, 904, 122, 806 
2, 074, 982, 401 
4, 766, 374, 998 
1, 682, 120, 213 


8, 523, 477, 612 


2, 583, 000, 000 
2, 802, 000, 000 
1, 702, 000, 000 
7, 087, 000, 000 

Fiscal 1949: 
Grants 5, 169, 000, 000 
Oredite — —— 1. 138, 000, 000 
B 1, 295, 029, 206 
Tota 2a 7, 602, 029, 206 
Fiscal 1950 mere Ay 
Grants Eda 4, 617, 000; 000 
————— 405, 000, 000 
88 1,316, 536, 000 
. 6, 338, 536, 000 


S 
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Report on wartime and postwar foreign aid 
programs of the United States—Period: 
July 1, 1940, through Mar. 31, 1959—Con, 


POSTWAR FOREIGN AID 


Fiscal 1951 
8 $4, 280, 286, 000 
Credites 419, 000, 000 
O spea oe 1, 925, 000, 000 
Total ee tes 6, 624, 286, 000 


Gan EE e 6, 283, 000, 000 
Credite a... & 747, 000, 000 
. 7. 030, 000, 000 
Fiscal 1954: 
6 EE nena. 4, 073, 000, 000 
fos Ra es 1, 120, 000, 000 
Total 5. 193, 000, 000 
Fiscal 1955: 
Sant. 8 4, 529, 000, 000 
Oredite oo 8 —16, 000, 000 
To. . 4. 513. 000, 000 
Fiscal 1956: 
Grants 4. 688. 000, 000 
A 4, 648, 000, 000 
Fiscal 1957: 
Gar.. akan 4, 116, 000, 000 
Oredits.......- ..cenacsameue — 208, 000, 000 
tn 3, 908, 000, 000 
Fiscal 1958 
8 Oe E 4, 049, 000, 000 
A 612, 000, 000 
ll 4, 661, 000, 000 
Fiscal 1959: Total to Mar. 
—— a E S r 2, 681, 582, 350 


Postwar foreign aid to 


Mar. 31, 1959... 


SUMMARY ON FOREIGN AID 
Grants and credits, World 


War II period 59, 869, 639, 312 
Grants and credits, postwar 
perilo... eee 80, 812, 033, 974 


Total reported cost. 140, 681, 673, 286 


(Norx.— Dollar outlays include sums spent 
by our Government and its agencies for ma- 
terials and equipment for foreign allies dur- 
ing the war period.) 


Against the gross foreign aid there were 
allowable deductions consisting of reverse 
lend-lease amounting to approximately $3 
billion and repayment of credits for surplus 
property and installments on loans of ap- 
proximately $8.5 billion. 

Not to be overlooked in the total cost of 
foreign aid is the interest on the moneys 
borrowed during periods of deficit financing 
to carry on the foreign aid programs. The 
interest cost from the beginning to the pres- 
ent time is estimated conservatively at $20 
billion total. 

This bulletin compiled from statistics 
issued by the Office of Business Economics 
and predecessor agencies, in the Department 
of Commerce. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that Senators may be on 
notice, I am informed that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], expects to 
-speak for not more than 5 minutes, and 
the distinguished acting minority leader, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], expects to speak for not 
more than 5 minutes; therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the end of 
10 minutes there be a quorum call and 
that the Senate then proceed to vote on 
the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I rise as a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, I have the utmost 
respect for the sincerity of the Senator, 
who has been consistent in his position, 
as I think I have been consistent in 
mine. 

Mr. President, I should like to bring to 
the attention of the Senate the fact that 
we had a long discussion in the confer- 
ence committee last year, between the 
House Members and Senate Members, 
with regard to the Development Loan 
Fund. As a result of that conference, 
and in order to get together on the fig- 
ure of $400 million, the conferees said 
in their report: 

It is understood that if additional funds 
are needed next January for the purposes 
contained in this bill, the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate will 
give earnest consideration to the recommen- 
dations of the Executive in view of the im- 
portance of maintaining friendly relations 
with countries with whom we have under- 
takings. 

As a result of that suggestion of the 
conferees, the Department of State, un- 
der Under Secretary Dillon, has gone 
ahead and considered loan applications 
and undertaken loan activity which 
would amount to over $700 million, with 
the idea that in the supplemental budget 
there would be a request for additional 
money to maintain the level of funding 
provided in the authorization for the 
Fund. There was either that alternative 
or the alternative of reducing their level 
of loan activity to stay within the total 
$700 million appropriated, with whatever 
injury that might bring to the Fund. 
Therefore, the program went ahead on 
the basis stated. 

Very briefiy, Mr. President, the total 
authorizations for the Fund in the fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959 were $1,125 million. 
In fiscal year 1958 $300 million was ap- 
propriated, and in fiscal year 1959 $400 
million more was appropriated, making 
a total appropriated of $700 million. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
recommends an additional $200 million. 
With respect to that $200 million, the 
Senator from Louisiana asks us to cut 
$100 million. 

I simply wish to state that to date the 
Fund has made 78 loans in 36 countries, 
and has received about $3 billion in loan 
applications. Of the $3 billion in loan 
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applications, about $830 million of pro- 
posals were later withdrawn or found to 
be unacceptable or more appropriate for 
private or other public financing. At the 
present time the Fund has obligated and 
committed about $698 million of the ap- 
propriation of $700 million, leaving only 
about $800,000 after including adminis- 
trative expenses to continue the program 
for the last quarter of this fiscal year. 
The Fund has pending before it at the 
present time $1.5 billion in requests. 

We should remember that every re- 
quest which the Fund receives is screened 
very carefully. All loan requests are 
checked against similar requests received 
by the Export-Import Bank, the Inter- 
national Bank and other lending institu- 
tions. 

As I have said, only 78 loans have been 
made. We should remember that the 
Communists in the last 4 years have 
made loans to certain less developed 
countries in the amount of $1.7 million. 

Mr. President, we face the alternatives 
of going ahead on a grant-for-economic- 
assistance basis, or of going ahead on a 
loan basis. About 80 percent of the loans 
will be repaid in soft currency as the 
Senator from Louisiana has brought out, 
but these are still loans. A small per- 
centage of the repayments is expected 
this year. 

The program is proceeding on a rea- 
sonable, carefully-thought-out basis. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
hope that the committee action will be 
approved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a brief speech I had prepared, 
which goes into more detail on the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, which I am pre- 
pared to deliver, but will not in view of 
the time limitation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL ON DE- 
VELOPMENT LOAN FUND 

We are considering today a request for a 
supplemental appropriation for the last 
quarter of fiscal year 1959 for the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, a part of our mutual se- 
curity program. 

The Development Loan Fund was es- 
tablished under the Mutual Security Act of 
1957 and incorporated under the act of 1958. 
It was established to assist in the economic 
development in the less developed areas in 
response to the aspirations for economic 
growth of our allies and friends in less de- 
veloped areas. This program is certainly an 
important instrument of our foreign policy 
and therefore important to the security and 
welfare of the United States. 

The Congress authorized $500 million to be 
available for use by the Development Loan 
Fund beginning in fiscal year 1959 and $625 
million for fiscal year 1959. Under the 
authorization, $300 million was appropriated 
to the Fund in fiscal year 1958 and $400 
million in fiscal year 1959, making a 
total of $700 million available for loan ac- 
tivity. At the time the fiscal 1959 appro- 
priation was being considered, the Fund had 
been actively considering loan applications 
only since January 1958 and many Members 
of Congress felt that more time should be al- 
lowed for the Fund to determine its capac- 
ity to make effective use of the full sum 
authorized. In approving the amount of 
$400 million of the requested $625 million 
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for fiscal year 1959, the conference committee 
of the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees inserted in the conference re- 
port on the Mutual Security Appropriation 
Act of 1959 the following statement: 

“The amounts contained in the bill agreed 
to by the conferees were too small in the 
view of some of the conferees, especially in 
the Development Loan Fund. It is under- 
stood that if additional funds are needed 
next January for the purposes contained in 
this bill, the Appropriations Committees of 
the House and Senate will give earnest con- 
sideration to the recommendations of the 
Executive in view of the importance of main- 
taining friendly relations with countries with 
whom we have undertakings.” 

Today, 18 months after the Fund was 
created, the Fund has received a total of 
almost $2 billion in loan applications. Of 
this $3 billion, $830 million in proposals were 
later withdrawn. The Fund has approved 
loans and commitments totaling $698 mil- 
lion of the $700 million appropriated. At 
the present time, therefore, after allowing 
for administrative expenses, only about 
$800,000 of the Fund’s appropriated capital 
of $700 million is available for loans, and the 
Fund has on hand about $1.5 billion of 
requests awaiting consideration. The Fund 
has made 78 loans in 36 countries. One- 
third of our loans will directly benefit private 
enterprise in less developed areas. A total of 
$92 million in loan commitments have been 
made directly to private borrowers, another 
$132 million have been made directly to 
governments for the purchase of imported 
equipment which will be made available to 
local private industries. 

I think it is important to point out, Mr. 
President, that of the $698 million in ap- 
proved loans and commitments, about $481 
million is in loans and guarantee ents 
which have been signed and obligated, and 
$217 million in loan applications has been 
committed and is awaiting formal obligation. 
Like the Export-Import Bank and other sim- 
ilar Government lending agencies the De- 
velopment Loan Fund considers any out- 
standing commitment or promise to make a 
loan a charge against its capital, and once 
the Fund has committed a portion of its 
capital to one borrower it cannot commit 
that portion to another borrower. It has 
been alleged by some that the Fund needs 
no new capital because it has not obligated 
all currently available funds. I believe that 
this is fallacious reasoning, Mr. President, 
since commitments under the present Fund 
policy constitute the pledged word of the 
U.S. Government and must as such be 
honored. 

Secretary of State Herter in testifying be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Committee 
aptly stated that “the economic hopes and 
aspirations of the peoples of the less devel- 
oped areas are powerful realities of our era 
and pose a challenge for the entire free 
world. These hopes and aspirations mani- 
fest themselves in an economic and social 
revolution which is sweeping the underde- 
veloped two-thirds of the free world. We 
cannot ignore this revolution because its 
outcome is important to our own security 
and welfare.” I think it most important to 
note that in the last 4 years Communist 
economic assistance to a selected few of the 
less developed countries has totaled about 
$1.7 billion and we know that the activities 
of the Communists are increasing in this 
field. I think it is also important to recall 
that the establishment of the Development 
Loan Fund was the result of congressional 
initiative. The Congress recommended the 
establishment of a development loan insti- 
tution to assist the efforts of free peoples to 
develop their economic resources and in- 
crease their productive capabilities. The 
President responded to this recommenda- 
tion by proposing the creation of the DLF 
which the Congress did establish. 
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Since its establishment, the Development 
Loan Fund has been staffed and adminis- 
tered with vigor and efficiency. The ad- 
ministration deserves commendation for ef- 
fectively carrying out the will of Congress 
in this important program, 

The President has asked for $225 
million, relying in part on an invitation 
from the Congress. In making that invita- 
tion, the 85th Congress gave the President a 
virtual assurance that his request would be 
favorably considered. The $200 million rec- 
ommended by the Senate committee would 
enable the Fund to continue its operations 
at a rate that it has succeeded in achieving 
so far. I believe that any level of funding 
less than this would constitute a change in 
the policy of the Congress with respect to 
the purpose and scope of the operation of 
this important instrument of our foreign 
policy. Nothing has happened since the 
DLF was established to warrant such a 
change. The conditions which led Congress 
to take its past actions on the Fund have if 
anything grown more urgent. The record 
of the operation of the Development Loan 
Fund in the last 18 months certainly justi- 
fies our maintaining no less than the level 
of funding proposed by the Appropriations 
Committee. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am surprised that it can be seriously 
proposed that the amount to be appro- 
priated for use of the Development Loan 
Fund should be reduced from $200 mil- 
lion to $100 million. I can think of few 
actions which we might take at this 
critical time which would be more dis- 
astrous to our foreign policy. 

Only a few days ago, on April 9, Mr. 
Allen Dulles pointed out the nature of 
the economic challenge which we face. 
Last year he noted that although the 
Soviet Union was producing only 1 auto- 
mobile for every 50 we produce in the 
United States it was turning out 4 
machine tools to our 1. 

The Soviets are doing the same thing 
in the underdeveloped areas. During 
the past 10 years nearly a billion people 
in 21 nations have become independent. 
These people are determined to achieve a 
better way of life by industrializing, and 
we may be sure that the nations which 
help in this industrialization process will 
be the ones which will ultimately have 
political influence in those countries and 
will be the nations which can expect to 
expand trade in these new areas. 

Mr. Dulles had this to say: 

The leaders of world communism are alert 
to the opportunity which this great trans- 
formation provides them. They realize the 
future of communism can be insured only 
by expansion, and that the best hope of 
such expansion lies in Asia and Africa. While 
they are attempting to focus all our con- 
cern on Berlin, they are moving into Iraq 
with arms, economic aid, and subversion, 
and giving added attention to Africa. 

The Communist bloc trade and aid pro- 
grams in undeveloped countries by the bloc 
in this year. In the 4-year period ending 
1958, the total of grants and credits totaled 
$2,500 million, of which $1,600 million came 
from the U.S.S.R. and the balance from the 
satellites and China. Three-fifths of the 
total delivered to date has been in the form 
of arms to the U.AR.—Egypt.and Syria 
Yemen, Iraq, Afghanistan, and Indonesia. 
These same countries, plus India, Argentina, 
Ceylon, Burma, and Cambodia, have received 
the bulk of the economic aid. 


I had thought, Mr. President, that the 
big decision to confront the Senate and 
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the American people was the decision 
of whether to put the Development Loan 
Fund on a long-term basis substantial 
enough to do the job. 

The Development Loan Fund was cre- 
ated largely as a result of a unanimous 
recommendation of a Special Senate 
Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program. That committee in 1957 rec- 
ommended that “economic development 
assistance should be put on a repayable 
basis through the mechanism of a de- 
velopment fund.” The report of that 
committee continued, stating that the 
concept of a Development Loan Fund 
“should be such as to permit the Fund 
to supplement the lending operations 
of the Export-Import Bank and the In- 
ternational Bank, to promote the flow 
of capital abroad, and to encourage the 
development of private enterprise within 
recipient countries.” If this Nation is 
not willing by loans to assist newly in- 
dependent nations to get their econ- 
omies on a self-sustaining basis, we can- 
not expect them to have a very high 
opinion of the free capitalistic system, 
or of the free world generally. 

Only yesterday the President, during 
his press conference, endorsed amend- 
ments which I will propose later to the 
Development Loan Fund to give it con- 
tinuity and to provide it with adequate 
funds. The President said: 

We have got to carry forward a program 
that each year is going to be something 
stronger than what we are now doing, if we 
are going to serve our own interests in this 
world. 


We might as well realize a very simple 
fact—that the United States cannot 
continue to grow richer and richer, while 
the rest of the world grows poorer and 
poorer. This does not mean that I think 
we should share the wealth. It does 
mean, however, that we should, at a 
minimum, be willing to assist other na- 
tions to increase their standards of liv- 
ing. To fail to do this is but to invite 
ultimate economic disaster in this coun- 
try and in the free world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I rise to support 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. It is my view that the 
Development Loan Fund is the most ef- 
fective part of our mutual security pro- 
gram. While there undoubtedly have 
been limitations and there undoubtedly 
have been mistakes and abuses, it ap- 
pears to me the proposal we have before 
us is not the way to cure those. In fact, 
we might, in the process of cutting the 
Fund, actually destroy what we have 
already put into it so far as effectiveness 
is concerned. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. The Fund has been too 
small to be effective. The complaint 
which has been made—that it has not 
yet been turned entirely into a loan pro- 
gram, and that we are still making 
grants—results primarily from the fact 
that, after the proposal in 1957, the heart 
was cut out of the Development Loan 
Fund and it has been nothing but a shell 
up to now, so it could not possibly answer 
the legitimate needs which have been 
submitted to it. 


April 30 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENpDER]. All time for 
debate having expired, the clerk will 
call the roll. 

5 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HRUSKA (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
If he were present and voting he would 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MAGNUSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL]. Were he present and 
voting he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] is absent because of 
a death in his family. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. FREAR] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. BIBLE] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CASE] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Curtis], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], and the Senator from Ken- 
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tucky [Mr. Morron] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“yea,” 

The pair of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] has been previously an- 
nounced. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is detained on official business, and 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Byrd, Va. Ervin McClellan 
Byrd, W. Va. Goldwater O'Mahoney 
Cannon Gruening Robertson 
Capehart Johnston, S.C, Stennis 
Chavez Jordan Talmadge 
Dworshak Kerr Thurmond 
Eastland Langer Williams, Del. 
Ellender Long Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—54 
Aiken Green McNamara 
Allott Hart Martin 
Anderson Hartke Morse 
Beall Hayden Moss 
Bennett Hennings Mundt 
Bridges Hickenlooper Murray 
Bush Hill Muskie 
Butler Holland Pastore 
Carroll Humphrey Prouty 
Case, S. Dak. Jackson Proxmire 
Church Javits Saltonstall 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Cooper Keating Scott 
Cotton Kefauver Smith 
Dodd Kuchel Symin 
Douglas Lausche Williams, N.J, 
Engle McCarthy Yarborough 
Fulbright McGee Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—20 
Bartlett Gore Neuberger 
Bible Hruska Randolph 
Carlson Kennedy Russell 
Case, N.J. Magnuson Smathers 
Curtis Mansfield Sparkman 
Dirksen Monroney Wiley 
Frear Morton 
So Mr. ELLENDER’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am in- 
formed that the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovcias] has one amendment 
which he wishes to offer. He does not 
expect to discuss it for more than 5 min- 
utes. I know of no other amendment to 
be offered to the bill. I should like to 
have Senators remain in the Chamber, 
because we expect to have a yea-and-nay 
vote on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I now ask for the yeas 
and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that we 
may have an allotment of time on the 
amendment, 5 minutes to be controlled 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUG- 
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LAs] and 5 minutes to be controlled by 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the chairman of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair ears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
may yield for the purpose of the con- 
sideration of the amendment and the 
yea-and-nay vote on the bill, and that 
he may obtain the floor upon the comple- 
tion of the yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I may 
say to Senators, many of whom have 
routine business which they wish to 
transact, that I shall, of course, accom- 
modate them once I have been recog- 
nized following the vote. The majority 
leader prefers that that not be done now. 
I plan to make a speech with respect to 
the Supreme Court, and I shall be more 
than happy if Senators will participate 
in a discussion. However, I shall accom- 
modate Senators who wish to transact 
routine business and then must leave the 
Chamber. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from New York for his complete 
cooperation during the debate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment designated 4-28 
59—C,” and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
it is proposed to strike out all language 
in lines 12 through 15. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment would remove from the bill 
the language which would allow the De- 
partment of Defense to increase the limi- 
tation on the amount of money which 
it can use from the sale of scrap, salvage, 
and surplus material for the expense of 
disposing of surplus property. 

At present, the Department of Defense 
can use some $49 million from the sale of 
surplus property for its program to dis- 
pose of surplus property, The Depart- 
ment is now asking that an additional 
$5 million be added to that limitation, so 
as to increase the funds which would be 
available to the Department for the dis- 
posal of the property, and therefore di- 
minishing the net income of the Govern- 
ment by another $5 million, so the total 
limitation will be raised to $54 million 
from the existing $49 million. 

In my judgment, there are several rea- 
sons why the amendment should be 
adopted. First, I think the whole pro- 
gram of disposal of surplus property by 
the Government needs a very real prob- 
ing. The records show that last year the 
Department of Defense sold surplus mili- 
tary supplies, the original eost of which 
had been approximately $6 billion, for 
approximately $200 million. The De- 
partment has charged off approximately 
$50 million as the expense of selling that 
surplus material, so the net received by 
the Government for the sale of $6 billion 
of surplus property was only approxi- 
meN $150 million, or 2½ cents on the 

ollar. 
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I hape the Committee on Government 
Operations and the Comptroller General 
will probe this whole problem. From in- 
quiries which I have made, it seems prob- 
able that in a number of instances, at the 
very time the Department of Defense 
has been disposing of certain property 
which is surplus, it has been buying 
either identical or similar articles and, of 
course, paying 100 cents on the dollar for 
them. Still the Department wants to 
diminish the net amount which the Gov- 
ernment will receive, which is already 
scanty, by another $5 million. If the 
Department receives only $200 million 
this year for the disposal of $6 billion 
worth of surplus property, this will mean 
a further loss of $5 million to the tax- 
payers, 

In addition to that, there are several 
other reasons why, in my opinion, the 
amendment should be adopted. First, it 
would prevent another type of backdoor 
financing with the funds which are ob- 
tained from the sale of such surplus 
property. At present, the Department 
of Defense is allowed to use those funds, 
up to a total amount of $54 million, with- 
out having a further appropriation made. 

The Bureau of the Budget, the Presi- 
dent, and the minority leader have pre- 
pared all sorts of data pretending to show 
that we Democrats are wild spenders. 
When we, in turn, have proven beyond a 
doubt that we have cut the President's 
budget year by year by year, they have in 
turn replied that while that is true we 
Democrats have authorized back-door 
methods of spending money and must 
thus bear responsibility for the items 
which the administration has spent 
which are over and above the amount 
which we have appropriated. 

Yet, this amendment, which was re- 
quested by the administration, not only 
continues, but extends, the very practice 
about which they complain. Therefore, 
in order to avoid a further extension of 
back-door financing, the amendment 
should be adopted. 

Second. I think we should be very 
careful in giving to any agency the right 
to spend the money it gains through 
surplus sales or from any other activity 
without a specific appropriation. The 
reason for this is that in the case of sur- 
plus property, there is always the danger 
that the agency will sell additional prop- . 
erty, and property which should not be 
sold as surplus, merely for the purpose 
of enlarging its own funds, building a 
greater bureaucracy, and for its own ag- 
grandizement. 

I have already pointed out numerous 
examples of cases in which the military 
forces appear to be selling as surplus, 
items which are still quite usable and 
items for which the military are asking 
funds to buy anew, at the same time that 
similar items are being sold as surplus, 

Third. Let me say that very recently 
the Department of Defense requested 
that the amount be increased from $41 to 
$49 million; and the increase was made. 

Fourth. Under Public Law 152 of the 
8ist Congress, which is known as the 
General Services Act, and which created 
the General Services Administration, it 
was thought that all surplus disposal 
would eventually be in the hands of the 
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GSA. That was to be done for two pur- 
poses. On the one hand, it was to provide 
a coordinated program for surplus dis- 
posal. On the other hand, it was to re- 
lieve the military services of this pro- 
gram, in order that they could concen- 
trate their personnel and their energies 
on their primary duty—namely, to de- 
fend this country against our enemies. 

However, that overall plan has not 
been put into effect. This item of the bill 
increases the amount which the Depart- 
ment of Defense may spend on this pro- 
gram some 10 years after the GSA was 
established to put the plan into effect. 
The facts appear to show that GSA is 
actually delegating this authority back 
to the military services, or at least is not 
expanding the coordinated program of 
surplus disposal. 

For all of these reasons, Mr. President, 
this amendment should be adopted. Asa 
result the amount of money will be cut 
by $5 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY in the chair). The time avail- 
able to the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
argument of the Senator from Illinois 
appears to be very reasonable. How- 
ever, he did not inform the Senate that 
every year a large amount of scrap and 
salvage is accumulated. 

As for the suggestion that the House is 
not a spender, the Senator will recall 
that the other day my good friend, the 
Senator from Illinois, said the Senate 
was the up- er.“ 

This item was included in the bill as 
it came to us from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, because the House wished 
to save money by means of this pro- 
cedure. For several years this limita- 
tion has been placed by the Congress on 
the amount of proceeds of the sale of 
scrap and salvage which may be utilized 
in connection with expense of such sales. 
It is true that this item increases the 
amount the agency can spend. But, 
stated simply, the effect is like that of a 
newspaper advertisement by a store 
which wishes to increase its sales. That 
example shows all there is to this item 
of the bill. 

The Department of Defense requested 
an increase in the limitation and the 
House and the Senate committee have 
approved an increase of $5 million. 

In 1958 the Department disposed of 
$6 billion worth of material. 

If the “limitation” funds were not pro- 
vided, the surplus would increase, caus- 
ing additional costs to the Government 
in storage space and deterioration. To 
the extent that the proceeds of sale are 
available for reimbursement to the 
maintenance and operation accounts, for 
expenses in connection with the disposal 
program, an incentive is provided to 
continue the acceleration of disposal. 
This provides further savings in the 
areas of storage and deterioration. Ac- 
tually, the limitations result in a de- 
crease in Federal costs, by providing this 
incentive. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois could cost the Government 
money, rather than save any. If the 
language now contained in the bill is 
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deleted, it will mean that $5 million in 
funds generated from the sale of scrap 
cannot be used to prepare more scrap 
and salvage for sale. Thus, the disposal 
program will be slowed down. Addi- 
tional storage space will have to be 
utilized. The scrap will deteriorate, 
thus reducing its resale price. The 
amendment, unfortunately, would not 
reduce costs, but actually could increase 
costs to the taxpayer, and could defer 
the disposal of excess material. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that this year an additional $2 billion 
worth of excess and surplus property is 
being disposed of; and, in that connec- 
tion, this item of the bill increases the 
limitation by $5 million in order to dis- 
pose of an additional $2 billion worth of 
this property. Furthermore, it should be 
noted that more than half the cost of 
disposing of scrap is for demilitarizing 
it—in other words, removing the am- 
munition and making the scrap safer. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So if this addi- 
tional $2 billion worth of property is to 
be disposed of, it is necessary that this 
$5 million increase in the limitation be 
made. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. Of course it is 
necessary to reduce the amount of scrap, 
which now is increasing. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Has any comparative 
analysis been submitted in regard to the 
cost which might be incurred if this item 
were not included in the bill? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. However, a com- 
parative analysis is available. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has referred to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
available to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, do I 
have any time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All avail- 
able time has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that both sides be al- 
lowed an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, let me 
say that the original cost of the property 
sold was $6 billion; but all that was re- 
ceived for it, following the sale, was $200 
million. Furthermore, the expenses of 
preparing the material for sale came to 
$50 million. 

Mr. CARROLL. In view of the item 
now included in the bill, what would be 
the cost if this item were to be stricken 
out? The Senator has referred to the 
storage costs and the other costs. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Has any estimate of 
those costs been stated? 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. The point to bear in 
mind is that it will be impossible to dis- 
pose of this property unless this item is 
included in the bill. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Those of us who 
would like to vote on this matter in the 
interest of economy and saving to the 
taxpayers would like to have the Sena- 
tor’s view as to which would have the 
more economical result—the commit- 
tee’s proposal or the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The proposal was 
made by the House, which, as I stated 
before, is not a spending agency. The 
House put the item in the bill. The 
House reduced quite a few items. The 
Senate has restored some of these. How- 
ever, a decrease of $82 million in the 
budget request was made. Nevertheless, 
the House put the salvage item in the 
bill. All the committee did was agree to 
it, because we thought the item would ac- 
celerate sales and save money for the 
Government. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My recollection is that 
most of the scrap now being disposed of 
was material acquired during World War 
II and the Korean conflict. Much of it 
is ammunition, and material of that 
kind. The powder has to be removed 
from the ammunition, and much work 
must be done before the material can 
be sold. It is in that connection that the 
expense is incurred. In any event, the 
point is that this is not money out of 
the Treasury of the United States. We 
originally allowed the use of $49 million 
of the proceeds from the sale of the 
scrap to demilitarize and make material 
ready for additional sale. That is all 
there is to this matter. The objective is 
to get more of the scrap on the market, 
oe ik, and stop having to pay storage 

or it. 

The Senator from Illinois mentioned 
the fact that perhaps the General Ac- 
counting Office should look into the 
methods of the Army in disposing of 
the scrap. I am not saying the Army is 
using the best methods of disposing of 
the material. I should be glad to have 
the General Accounting Office, which is 
an arm of the Congress, look into the 
matter. But the material has to be dis- 
posed of. The longer we keep it, the 
more we lose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, men- 
tion is made of scrap. But more than 
scrap is involved in this program. We 
have records of surplus property includ- 
ing bulldozers, trucks, typewriters, buses, 
cranes—perfectly usable products - be- 
ing disposed of to civil defense, and civil 
defense giving them, without charge, to 
Private enterprise carrying on building 
activities. 

If one visits army surplus stores all 
over the country, he will find on many of 
the goods which are for sale the words 
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“genuine Army surplus.” The word 
“genuine” generally indicates it is the 
“real McCoy.” 

We purchase about $23 billion worth 
of goods each year. There are 844% 
billion worth of supplies and equipment 
in storehouses and in the supply system 
inventory of the Defense Department. 
Six billion dollars worth of those sup- 
plies and equipment are sold each year, 
resulting in a gross return of $200 mil- 
lion from them, and a net of $150 mil- 
lion. To my mind it is necessary to 
shake up the whole service, and for the 
military services to use up millions of 
dollars of the supplies and equipment, 
which are kept in storage or are sold 
for 24% cents on the dollar, and thereby 
save 100 cents on the dollar. The mili- 
tary could thus draw down on these 
usable items rather than to dispose of 
them as surplus while at the same time 
it buys vast quantities of exact or similar 
items. 

My amendment is offered for the pur- 
pose of serving notice on the supply 
services that we mean business and we 
do not mean to have this waste continue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the yeas and nays have not 
been ordered on the amendment; they 
have been ordered on the passage of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
the understanding of the Chair that the 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
amendment, but the record may show 
differently. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The yeas 
and nays were requested on the passage 
of the bill, not on this amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
not shirking a yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment. If the chairman of the 
subcommittee wants a yea-and-nay 
vote, I am perfectly willing to have it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record some statistics with regard 
to the appropriation for the New Senate 
Office Building, which was discussed 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Senate Office Building 
1949: Estimated cost of com- 
plete building and equipment 

if project had proceeded at 


1954: Estimated cost of modified 


building and equipment 20, 600, 000 
1959: Estimated cost of modified 

building and equipment 24, 196, 000 

CUBAGE 
Cubic feet 

1949: Total estimated cubage. - 9, 600, 000 
1954 and 1959: Estimated cu- 

VARS asc casas 55 8, 790, 000 
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New Senate Office Building—Continued 
USABLE FLOOR SPACE 
Square feet 
1949: Total estimated usable 
floor area, excluding corridors, 
stairways, public toilets, ele- 


vators, and garage 442,000 
1954 and 1959: Estimated usable 

A ST iy SSeS eee 391, 000 
ESTIMATED CUBAGE COSTS—BUILDING CONSTRUC- 

TION ONLY 
Per 
cubic foot 

1949: Complete building 81. 75 
1954: Modified buſidingz— 2.05 
1959: Modified buliding—— 2. 22 


RISE IN CONSTRUCTION INDEX COSTS 


Percent 
28949 066. nas JA 23 
e ee 27 


Total rise in construc- 
tion index costs 1949 


Superstructure contract awarded Septem- 
ber 1955. 
Changes in contract work ordered 1955-59. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor, at this point be- 
fore the vote on final passage of the 
supplemental appropriation bill, a state- 
ment on the appropriation for forest 
roads and trails, and forest development. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR COOPER 


I wish to commend the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for including in the supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill an amount for forest 
land development, and for forest roads and 
trails, in national forests near “areas of the 
country that are especially burdened with 
unemployment.” 

Early this year, I pointed out to officials of 
the Forest Service the conditions of distress 
I had found in my trips through eastern 
Kentucky, and asked if projects planned for 
the Cumberland National Forest, which 
crosses 16 counties and extends from just 
below the Ohio River in Kentucky south- 
westward to the Tennessee border, could be 
accelerated, I believe this appropriation 
will enable them to do so. 

I hope that in conference with the House, 
the Senate conferees will work to sustain 
the full amount of this needed appropria- 
tion, and that it will not be reduced—cer- 
tainly that they will not allow it to be cast 
aside. 

While the amount of $3 million being 
provided by the Senate is not large, especi- 
ally when viewed as a small addition to the 
regular appropriation of $65 million for na- 
tional forest protection and management, 
and $26 million for forest road and trail 
construction, the action of the Senate com- 
mittee has further value. It clearly recog- 
nizes both the fact that some areas of our 
country need and deserves special attention 
at this time, and that existing programs can 
be shaped to provide work while carrying 
out the purposes of established programs. 
Often, as in this case, planned work proj- 
ects need only be taken off the shelf. 

So, I point out to Senators who took an 
interest in the area redevelopment bill 
passed by the Senate on March 23, that there 
are other approaches to that problem. Even 
before passage of new legislation aimed at 
long-range solutions, much can be done im- 
mediately within existing law and under 
established programs—if we will but see that 
it is done. 

I suggest that many other existing pro- 
grams of the Federal Government, and Fed- 
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eral-State cooperative programs, could be 
focused more sharply toward areas of 
high unemployment and underemployment— 
while still working entirely within the 
framework of existing plans, and with bene- 
fits to the entire Nation. If this is not done 
soon, expensive welfare or relief type pro- 
grams, may be required. As one example of 
what can be done, I have introduced in the 
Senate proposals to earmark a portion of 
Federal highway funds for accelerating road 
work in these distressed areas. 

I am convinced that established farm 
credit tools, Small Business Administration 
assistance, public works programs, research 
programs, small watershed development, 
rural development projects, surplus food 
distribution, and other existing programs 
can be shaped to better meet the needs of 
regions which, in fact, know real want today 
as serious as that of the great depression. 

I hope the departments of Government will 
analyze each of their programs with a view 
toward adjusting them to these conditions 
of particular need; in many cases, I do not 
believe legislation would be required to do 
so. But if the executive departments will 
not act, or do not act, I hope the Congress 
will take steps, as the Senate is doing today, 
to help meet the pressing need for work, 
for food, and for hope in these areas. 

And having established this sound prin- 
ciple of concentrating some portion of ex- 
isting programs on the special needs of dis- 
tressed areas, I hope very much that the 
Congress will now take further steps—and 
will encourage the executive departments 
to take all reasonable steps—to focus full 
attention under other established programs 
on the areas of greatest need, including my 
State of Kentucky. 

In connection with the provision for for- 
est work now before the Senate, I point out 
that the latest figures (March 1959) from 
the Department of Labor show that the 
ratio of unemployment to the total labor 
force is 12.8 percent in Corbin, Ky., 16.2 per- 
cent in the Middlesboro-Harlan area, and 
17.9 percent in Hazard, Kentucky, These 
are three of the areas measured by the De- 
partment of Labor which are closest to the 
Cumberland National Forest. For this 
reason, I am sure that this appropriation 
will permit the acceleration of Forest Serv- 
ice work in eastern Kentucky, and I under- 
stand from officials of the Department of 
Agriculture that additional work is planned 
for Kentucky, as well as for West Virginia 
and other States, if the amount is approved 
by Congress. 

I wish to commend the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] who, as a 
member of the Appropriations Committee, 
suggested this and other supplemental 
items, and established in the hearings how 
these projects could provide jobs. 

Finally, I note that in response to ques- 
tions from the Senators from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD and Mr. Murray], the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. HAYDEN] has pointed 
out that there is a tremendous backlog of 
work in these forests, that all these projects 
are now included in work plans of the For- 
est Service and will in any event be done 
sometime, and that in addition to creating 
a sizable number of job opportunities at this 
time, the work “needs to be done in our 
national forests to conserve this priceless 
resource.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
„ and the bill to be read a third 

e. 
The bill was read the third time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question. now is, Shall the bill pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmaTHERs], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE] is absent because of 
a death in the family. The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] would each vote 
„yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. CASE] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
Witty] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], and the Senator from Ken- 
—_ {Mr. Morton] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is absent because of illness in his 
family, and, if present and voting, would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. CARL- 
SON] is absent on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Canson], the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
TON] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 80, 
nay 1, not voting 17, as follows: 


YEAS—80 
Aiken Bridges Cannon 
Allott 1l 
Anderson Butler Case, S. Dak. 
Beall Byrd, Va. Chavez 
Bennett Byrd, W. Va. Church 
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Cooper Jackson Mundt 
Cotton Javits Murray 
Dodd Johnson, Tex. Muskie 
Douglas Johnston, 8.C. O’Mahoney 
Dworshak Jordan Pastore 
Eastland Keating Prouty 
Ellender Kefauver 
Engle Kerr Robertson 
Ervin Kuchel Russell 
Fulbright Langer Saltonstall 
Goldwater Lausche Schoeppel 
Green Long tt 
Gruening McCarthy Smith 

art McClellan Stennis 
Hartke McGee Symington 
Hayden McNamara Thurmond 
Hennings Magnuson Williams, N.J. 
Hickenlooper. Mansfield Williams, Del 
Hill Martin Yarborough 
Holland Monroney Young, N. Dak 
Hruska Morse Young, Ohio 
Humphrey Moss 

NAY—1 
Talmadge 
NOT VOTING—17 

Bartlett Curtis Neuberger 
Bible Dirksen Randolph 
Capehart Frear Smathers 
Carlson Gore Sparkman 
Case, N.J. Kennedy Wiley 
Clark orton 


So the bill (H.R. 5916) was passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Moss in the 
chair) appointed Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
HILL, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
BRIDGES, Mr. SaLTONSTALL, Mr. YOUNG of 
North Dakota, and Mr. Munpr conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
senatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
the House had proceeded to reconsider 
the bill (S. 144) to modify Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. II of 1939 and Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 of 1953, returned by 
the President of the United States with 
his objections to the Senate; and it was 
resolved that the said bill do not pass, 
two-thirds of the House of Representa- 
tives not agreeing to pass the same. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H.J. Res. 301) 
providing for printing copies of “Can- 
non’s Procedure in the House of Repre- 
senatives,” and it was signed by the 
President pro tempore. 


SPOKANE VALLEY PROJECT, 
WASHINGTON AND IDAHO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Calendar No. 
143, Senate bill 994. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
994) to authorize the Secretary of the 
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Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Spokane Valley project, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, under Federal recla- 
mation laws. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my distinguished senior col- 
league [Mr. Macnuson] and myself, I 
wish to make a brief statement on the 
bill. 

The proposed Spokane Valley irriga- 
tion project will serve some 10,290 acres 
located east of Spokane, Wash., includ- 
ing some 197 acres in Idaho. 

The development plan calls for re- 
placing existing diversion works and a 
canal distribution system which were 
constructed by private enterprise in the 
early 1900’s. The existing works have 
deteriorated to the point where they no 
longer provide the service needed for 
the irrigated agriculture of the area. 
The existing works could fail at any 
time, and thus seriously damage the 
economy of the area. 

The plan of development recommend- 
ed by the Bureau of Reclamation would 
replace the existing works which divert 
water from the Spokane River with a 
system for pumping ground water from 
a number of wells and delivering it, un- 
der pressure, through a closed-pipe dis- 
tribution system. 

The estimated total cost of the proj- 
ect is $5,100,000. 

The bill before the Senate is exactly 
the same as S. 2215 which was approved 
by the Senate last year. It provides 
that about 27 percent of the cost will be 
repaid from surplus power revenues. of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 
There is ample precedent for this pro- 
vision. At least 14 irrigation projects re- 
ceive assistance from power revenues, 
varying from 6 percent to 90 percent of 
the total irrigation costs. 

With assistance from power revenues, 
the water users will be able to repay 
within 50 years the 73 percent balance 
of the cost. 

The Spokane area has been hard hit 
by unemployment—approximately 12 
percent of the labor force being idle. 
By guaranteeing the continued existence 
of the irrigated agriculture of the area, 
we shall be adding significant strength 
to the entire economy of the area. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of providing a supplemental and 
substituted irrigation water supply for the 
Spokane Valley project in Washington and 
Idaho and the rehabilitation of existing water 
service facilities, the Secretary of the Interior, 
acting pursuant to the Federal reclamation 
laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388 and 
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Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto) so far as the same are not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act, is 
authorized to construct, reconstruct, re- 
habilitate, operate, and maintain the fa- 
cilities of the Spokane Valley project, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, substantially in accord 
with the physical plan set forth in the re- 
port of the Regional Director, Bureau of 
Reclamation, dated August 1956, as proposed 
and recommended by the Commissioner of 
Reclamation dated March 4, 1957, and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior on 
March 15, 1957. 

Sec, 2. Contracts to repay that portion of 
the cost of the Spokane Valley project which 
is allocated to irrigation and assigned to be 
repaid by irrigation-water users (exclusive of 
such portion of said cost as may be derived 
from temporary water-supply contracts or 
from other sources) shall be entered into 
pursuant to subsection (d), section 9, of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187), and may provide that the general re- 
payment obligation, which in no event shall 
be less than $3,700,000, shall be spread in 
annual installments, which may be varied 
as to any required annual payment in the 
light of economic factors affecting the ability 
of the contracting organization to pay and 
of water-supply and water-requirement con- 
ditions but in number and amounts, satis- 
factory to the Secretary over a period of not 
more than fifty years, which period shall be 
exclusive of any permissible development 
period for any project unit or for any irriga- 
tion block if the project contract unit be 
divided into two or more irrigation blocks. 
Costs allocated to irrigation in excess of the 
amount specified to be repaid by the irriga- 
tion-water users shall be returned to the 
reclamation funds, during a period of time 
which shall not exceed the period of repay- 
ment by the irrigation water users by more 
than ten years, from net revenues derived by 
the Secretary of the Interior from the dis- 
position of power marketed through the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 


purposes of this Act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC AID 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
April 20, the Honorable CHESTER BOWLEs, 
Representative from Connecticut, pre- 
sented to the Congress a challenging 
speech on one of the major issues of 
our times. This dedicated public serv- 
ant presented his thoughts on “New Di- 
rections For Foreign Economic Aid,” 
which appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp for that date, starting on page 6327. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for April 21, entitled, 
“The Bowles Analysis,” be inserted at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe BOWLES ANALYSIS 

If CHESTER Bowis were to sit silent in 

Congress for the rest of this session, the 
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speech he delivered Monday would be enough 
in itself to have made his election last No- 
vember by the voters of the Second Con- 
necticut District a national public service. 

Mr. Bow ss’ subject was the mutual secu- 
rity program, often mistakenly called “for- 
eign aid,” and frequently denounced as 
“worthless giveaways.” What the former 
Ambassador to India had to say about it 
constituted a refreshingly frank and con- 
structive criticism by an understanding 
friend. 

There is no question where Representative 
Bowes stands. He is for mutual security 
wholeheartedly and he is going to vote for 
the full authorization requested by President 
Eisenhower. But this does not keep Mr. 
Bowis from seeing the need for basic im- 
provements in the program. He proposes 
steps designed to “compel less expediency, 
less waste, less confusion and consequently 
better performance.” 

There ought to be widespread approval for 
Mr. Bow tes’ very first recommendation, for 
a revised statement of purpose. He would 
deemphasize communism as the chief rea- 
son for the mutual security program, stress- 
ing instead the long-term interest of this 
country “in a worldwide atmosphere of ex- 
panded freedom.” 

Mr. Bow tes is under no illusion about the 
necessity for keeping the United States well 
armed in these uncertain times. Neither 
would he cut off military assistance where 
it can continue to be of real assistance in 
strengthening the free world. He cites West- 
ern Europe, Greece, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Korea, Taiwan, and Vietnam as cases where 
military assistance from the United States 
continues to be essential. 

Yet there can hardly be any doubt now 
that the United States has put too many 
guns in its mutual security basket. He 
names two large continents—Africa and 
South America—as areas in which military 
assistance has virtually no place. And in 
that vast arc of Asia that stretches from 
Lebanon to Manila, as Mr. Bowis describes 
it, “the principal threat to world peace 
comes not from the Soviet tanks and jets 
but from economic strangulation, injustice 
and frustration.” He adds: 

“The haphazard granting of American mil- 
itary equipment to governments whose only 
claim to our support is their often fragile 
anticommunism, seldom actually coincides 
with our long-term security interests, much 
less with those of the people in the country 
concerned. 

“The more arms we pour into such situ- 
ations, the more we inflate the power of the 
local army, the easier it is for ambitious 
Officers to seize power and the further we 
stray from our essential democratic pur- 
Poses.” 

An outstanding merit of the Bowles’ anal- 
ysis is that it proposes specific means for 
improving the conditions and machinery of 
mutual security. He calls for the establish- 
ment of standards to assure that the funds 
distributed by Washington will result in 
measurable gains on the side of freedom. 
He would give priority to helping nations 
with effective internal tax programs, con- 
trols over the importation of luxuries, con- 
structive land reform measures, a relatively 
competent civil service and a relatively 
stable government with popular roots. 

Congress has before it no more important 
international business than mutual security. 
All that it has done in the past is outdated 
by CHESTER BOWLES’ call for a new approach. 


SERVICE RECORD OF PAN AMERI- 
CAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Mr, BEALL. Mr. President, several 
years ago Pan American World Airways 
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applied to the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for authority to operate regular air 
service between Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton-Baltimore, and San Juan. 

In early 1958 the CAB gave its ap- 
proval to the route and Pan American 
inaugurated the service late in April 
of that year. At the outset service 
was provided on a twice weekly basis. 
Almost immediately successful, the serv- 
ice was expanded to three weekly round 
trips. On June 1, 1959 Pan American 
will expand the service even further to 
five weekly round trips. 

Not only have the communities of 
Philadelphia, Washington and Balti- 
more and surrounding areas responded 
enthusiastically to this service but the 
Government of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico has been equally gratified 
with the results. There is little doubt 
but what this service has considerably 
enhanced the attractiveness of Puerto 
Rico as a year round vacation center. 

Today marks the first anniversary 
of this new service and Pan American’s 
flight No. 213 will depart from Philadel- 
phia International Airport at 10:00 p.m., 
d.s.t., and from Friendship International 
ot at 11:30 p.m., d.s.t. on this very 

ate. 

Now, Mr. President, Pan American has 
offered another plan to serve the people 
of the Washington-Baltimore area 
tbrough Friendship International Air- 
port. 

This proposal will undoubtedly be 
studied as part of the proceeding which 
the President has directed the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to make on Pacific air 
route matters, but I would like to make 
a few comments about it at this time. 

For Pan American, as such, I hold no 
brief. Ordinarily, I would not support 
one carrier as opposed to another. In 
this case, however, there are on file with 
the CAB official documents which state 
that at present Pan American—alone— 
proposes to make the greater Baltimore 
and Washington areas an important 
terminal on the trade routes to the 
Orient, 

This case is unusual, Mr. President. 
This matter before the CAB proposes 
that Pan Am fiy from Baltimore, via 
Chicago, on to Fairbanks, Alaska, and 
then on to Tokyo and other vital trade 
centers of the Orient. To stand aside 
while support of this proposal is being 
sought would make me derelict in my 
obligations, not only to my own State, 
but to the traveling public as well. 

Now, lest it be imagined that the ad- 
ministration of Friendship is standing 
still while all this aviation progress is 
being made, it is my pleasure to report 
that great things are happening at 
Friendship. Already plans are being 
drafted for runway and hangar facili- 
tation extensions which will cost in ex- 
cess of $3 million. Already Friendship 
is anticipating approximately 20 jet 
operations per day, within 1 year. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to pay tribute again to the 1 year 
of invaluable service which Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways has rendered to the 
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traveling public of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and to express my hopes that 
this same area will soon be linked with 
the Orient by a route such as has been 
proposed by Pan Am. 


SELECTION OF SENATOR HILL TO 
RECEIVE FIRST ANNUAL “HEALTH 
U.S.A.” AWARD 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think it is timely and fitting that my good 
personal friend and able colleague, Sen- 
ator Lister HILL, has been selected to re- 
ceive the first annual Health U.S. A. 
Award. 

Lister HILL's dedication to the inter- 
ests of the people of America has fol- 
lowed many courses. His determined 
fight on the side of public power and the 
TVA, especially in the case of the no- 
torious Dixon-Yates fraud, is an exam- 
ple of his devotion to the little people. 

And this devotion has been demon- 
strated especially in Senator HILL’s out- 
standing contribution in the national 
health field. 

Senator HILL has been for a long time 
a consistent and determined champion 
of health legislation. His efforts to ob- 
tain more medical research and health 
activities in the Government field have 
been unflagging. 

He has always been deeply concerned 
about the enemies of our national health, 
such as cancer and other unconquered 
diseases. His concern should be the 
concern of every one of us until these 
battles are won. 

I wish to join with my other colleagues 
and the thousands who know of LISTER 
HILL's great dedication to national 
health. I extend my warmest congratu- 
lations to him for the honor he has re- 
ceived. I can think of no other man in 
this great Nation of ours who so richly 
deserves this honor. 


GRAIN AND COTTON STORAGE 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, upon my request the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has compiled a re- 
port on our grain and cotton storage 
payments. This report shows the man- 
ner in which storage rates have substan- 
tially increased during the past few 
years. For example, the storage rate on 
corn has increased from 13% cents a 
bushel in 1952 to nearly 19 cents in 1959. 

The storage rates on oats have in- 
creased from 10.8 cents a hundred in 
1950 to 14.5 cents in 1959. 

The storage rates on grain sorghum 
haye jumped from 15% cents a bushel 
to 2114 cents in 1959. 

These storage rates on grain are on 
an annual rate and a per-bushel basis, 

At the same time, it is noted that stor- 
age rates on cotton have jumped from 
32 cents a bale per month in 1952 to an 
average of 43 cents a bale per month in 
1959. 

The argument is advanced in support 
of these increased rates that costs—labor 
and so forth—have increased during 
this interval. No doubt that can account 
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for a part of the increase, but certainly 
it cannot account for all of it. 

The major part of the increased costs 
and rates is attributable to the shortage 
in available storage space resulting from 
the accumulation of our $10 billion in- 
ventory. Also a part of the increased 
costs can be attributed to the policy of 
allowing 5 years amortization of new 
grain warehouse facilities, and then to 
allow all this accelerated rate of depre- 
ciation as a part of immediate cost fac- 
tors when determining storage rates. 

Storage charges on our record inven- 
tories of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties are about $1 billion annually. 
Therefore we cannot ignore these rates 
and charges. 

With that thought in mind, I requested 
this report on our storage expenditures 
from the Agriculture Department, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from the Department, together with the 
exhibits, be incorporated in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and exhibits were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 29, 1959. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in reply 
to your letter dated March 26, 1959, request- 
ing information concerning storage rates 
and payments made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to commercial ware- 
houses. 

The rates paid by the Corporation for 
commercial warehousing of grain are set 
forth in a uniform grain storage agreement 
between the warehousemen and CCC. The 
amounts shown in the following schedule 
represent one in-charge, one out-charge, and 
storage for 12 months, and are averages of 
UGSA rates which may vary according to 
locality: 


April 30 


Average annual per bushel rates 


The per bale storage rates for cotton over 
the past 10 years have averaged approxi- 
mately as follows: 


[Cents per bale] 


1949 


Warehouses 
1, 1 — and acquired 


È 8 & 
È 


2, Reconcentrated 
loan and aeq 


F 40 43 


Receiving charges for cotton must be paid 
by producers prior to obtaining CCC loans. 
Outhandling charges are generally for the 
account of the buyer of CCC-owned cotton 
and average about 15 cents per bale. 

Prior to 1957 rates paid warehousemen for 
the storage of CCC-owned rice were not es- 
tablished at the Washington level. The CSS 
commodity offices were authorized to nego- 
tiate the lowest practicable rates; however, 
such rates were not to exceed the ware- 
housemen’s posted tariffs. 

The following table shows the rates cur- 
rently in effect for the and handling 
of rice as compared with those in effect prior 
to the 1957 crop: 


[In cents per hundredweight] 


Handling 


State and period 


~~ ee ee he 


8 


ha aa —ä 
no ae na oa 


The enclosed schedules submitted for your 
use are entitled as follows: 

Exhibit A: “Recipients of Storage Pay- 
ments in Excess of $500,000 Made in the 
Calendar Year 1958 to Companies Operating 
Under Uniform Grain and Rice Storage 
Agreements.” 

Exhibit B: “Recipients of Cotton Storage 
Payments in Excess of $500,000 Made in the 
Calendar Year 1958.” 

Exhibit C: “Recipients of Cotton Storage 
Payments in Excess of $100,000 Made in the 
Calendar Years 1955 and 1958.” 


Exhibit D: “Recipients of Rice Storage 
Payments in Excess of $100,000 Made in the 
Calendar Years 1955 and 1958.” 

Exhibit E: “Estimated Annual Storage 
Cost of CCC-owned Processed Commodities 
Stored in 15 of the Largest Cold Storage 
Warehouses as of December 31, 1955, and 
Storage Payments Made in the Calendar 
Year 1958.” 

If you have any questions, or desire addi- 
tional information, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin L. MeLarx, 
Assistant Secretary. 
[Enclosures. ] 
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EXUIBIT A 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION. 


Recipients of storage payments in excess of $500,000 made in the calendar year 1958 lo companies operating under uniform grain and rice 
storage agreements 


Location or home Major commodi- Location or home M. commodi- 
office 1 stored office 


Fort Worth, Tex W, GS. rain Co 


— Terminal Ele- 1, 269, 345, 77 
N Anderson Grain 1, 256, 320.00 


C-G-F Grain Co 


1, 237, 579. 00 W, GS. 
Cargill, Ine. 13, 226, 340. 57 1, 233, 801. 08 W, GS. 
1, 220, 709. 00 W, GS, Ri. 
Union Equity 6, 452, 587. 00 1, 204, 572. 75 Minneapolis: Minn_.| W. B. 
Archer- Daniels Ni idland 6, 240, 198. 56 Minneapolis, Minn. 
1, 192, 274.00 | Galveston, Tex... W, GS. 
Continental Grain Co.] 5, 833, 689.55 | Fort Worth, Tex 1, 179, 720.10 | Stockton, Calif. C, GS, B, Ri. 
Kansas City, Mo... 1, 134, 364. 85 | Des Moines, Iowa. . C, 8. 
Norfolk, Va 5, 0. of I. 
C. B, O, 8 Simonds-Shields-Theis | 1. 116 631.91 | Kansas City, Mo.._| W. O. 
n Co. 
Chicago, III. W. B. Heard Elevator 1, 099, 263.00 Fort Worth, Tex W, GS. 
Harvest Queen Mill & 5, 514, 064.00 | Plainview, Tex 88. Houston Public Elevator. 896, 418. 00 W. GS. 
Elevator Co. Uhiman Elevator Co 888, 387. 00 W,. GS. 
re Grain & 3, 676, 577. 00 Rice Growers 871, 636. 74 Ri, 
Mil Go. tion of California, 
Farmers Union Grain 3, 328, 487.79 . Minn Arkansas Rice G 835, 195.00 | Stuttgart, Ark. Ri. 
‘Terminal Association, Cooperative. 
Norris Grain Co 2, 587, 197. 81 9 A 9 Mil & Ele- 800, 843. 33 Denver, Colo W, B. 
Equity Union Grain Co.. 782, 336. 22 | Lincoln, Nebr.......| W. 


er =) 85 Early & Daniel Co. 727, 872. 67 


Cincinnati, Ohio W, C. 


Farmers Cooperative 2. 463, 575. 63 8 Farmers Union Jobbing 718, 025.30 | Kansas City, Mo. W, GS. 
Commercial C0o. _}| Wichita, Kan , GS, Association. 
F. H. Peavey Co 2. 428, 800. 48 Minneapolis, Minn. W. C. B. Friona Wheat Growers.. 630, 467. 00 
Burrus Mills 2, 176, 168. 66 | Fort Worth, Te: W, Gs. Central Soya Co., Inc 613, 678. 69 
W, Gs. Pitman G: ray = 611, 022, 00 
Bartlett Grain Co 2, 107, 568.23 W. C. Crawford Austin Co 609, 867. 00 
Sioux City, W. O. North Pacifie Grain 603, 735. 74 
Standard Milling Co.. 2, 018, 375.71 | Kansas C. t — W, G8. Growers, Inc. 
. Buffalo, N. V. W. C, B, 0. American Flour Mills 602, 607. 34 Gs. 
Minneapolis, Minn_| W. ury Co., Ine 587, 706. 66 W. C, B. 
Morrison Quirk Grain 1, 867, 761.77 | Hastings, Nebr W, C, GS. 8. “E. Gone Grain & Seed 566, 278. 00 Lub , Tex — W,. GS. 
0. 
Dannen Mills, Ine. St. Joseph, Mo W. O, GS. Bunge Grain Cap — 546, 357.60 | Minneapolis, Minn W. O. 
— Aline Co. Kansas City, M. 8 Interstate Grain on 533, 922.00 | Fort Worth, Tex. W. GS. 
lis, Salina Terminal 528, 725. 32 | Salina, Kuns W. 
Producers Grain Corp 
Occident Elevator CO 526, 893.00 | Corpus Christi, Tex. GS. 
General Mills, Ine oF eee sg i polis, Minn 


lingto’ W. 
Kansas City, Mo__.| W. GS. 


Sam P. Bf rr = 
Kimbell 


1 5 H: 
Westcentral Cooperative’ 
Grain Co. 


Mi a ale Minn. 
nnen 
Omaha, Nebr BERE Soe w 


1 B=barley; O=oats; S=soybeans; C=corn; R=rye; W=wheat; GS=grain sorghum or milo; Ri=rice. 


Exursit B 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION. 


Recipients of cotton storage payments in excess of $500,000 made in the calendar year 1958 


Firm Location Amount 


Union Compress & Warehouse Co Memphis, Tenn $746, 601. 73 


he wi Compress & Warehouse CO. .. Memphis, Tenn 

anhandie Compress & Warehouse Co 8 Ji Sed Traders ee STT Fort Worth, Tex 659, 266. 60 
. Cooperative Com press 00 West Texas Compress & Warehouse CO. Lubbock, Tex 610, 623. 20 
Union Com & Warehouse Co oe 3 — 
Gulf Atlantic Warehouse Co Houston, Tex — — — fm. tld R 10, 137, 413. 04 


Exuisir C 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION. 


Recipients of cotton storage payments in excess of $100,000 made in the calendar years 1955 and 1958 


Memphis, Tenn... W Texas Compress & Warehouse Co 


Federal Compress & W. 
Panhandle Compress & Warehouse 8 8 United Compress & Warehouse Co 
Farmers Cooperative Compress 728 987 0 N 
U: Com & Warehouse Co. his Com Co. emphis, Tex 
Gulf Atlantic Warehouse Co. | Plainview, Ter 
Union Compress & Warehouse Co. Western Warehouse Co. Lubbock, Tex 
Traders Com 99 in, Tex Houston, Tex. 
West Texas Compress & Warehouse Co- Agricultural Enterprises Pallas, Tex 
Central Com: & Warehouse Co 1. 093 en & Traders Compress & | Waco, Tex. 
Farmers & Merchants Compress & arehouse. 
fjords actions Cor & W. d 541, 144 3 Wuechen = Memphis, Te enn 
0¹ merican m Are do. 77 + em m ouse em enn... 
house Co., Inc. ax Aransas Compress Co, of Ne 3. Corpus Ohristi — 


Western American Warehouse Co......| Lubbock, Tex 369, 224 


Cv——453 
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Recipients of cotton storage payments in excess of $100,000 made in the calendar years 1955 and 1958—Continued 


Payments 


Location Firm 


1955 


Cummings Bonded Warehouse 
Northwestern Compress Co 
Batesville Compress Warehouse. 


North Carolina Cotton Growers Co- 
operative Association. 
Calcot Com & Warehouse 


Raleigh, N. C 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Huntsville, Ala 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Batesville, Ark 


$181, 505 
092 


The Cotton Warehouse, Ine Lovington, Sikeston Compress Warehouse.. “| Sikeston, VO. 
N. Mex. Union Bonded Warehouse I| Union, Nriss 
eorgia Carolina Warehouse ..---| Augusta, Ga Navy Yard Compress Warehouse. = 
Lerchland Cotton sm! 89 ae Levelland, Tex . 0 Dell om ress. Warehouse $ 


Plains Compress & Warehouse Co., | Lubbock, Tex Shippers Compress Warehouse 
Ltd. Cameron Compress Warehouse 
Levelland Compress Co., Inc Levelland, Tex Lubbock Compress Co. 


Corpus Christi, 


Gulf Compress a 
Brinkley, Ark... 


Rowland Warehouse. 
Palmetto Compress Warehouse. 


American Compress Warehouse Shreveport, La Mississippi Gulfport Warehouses. 
EI Paso Valley Warehouse Co. Fabens, Tex Lepanto Compress Warehouse Lepanto, Tex. _._. 
Temple, Tex.. The Cotton Producers Assoclatſon 


Temple pe Warehouse. 


Vernon Compress Co., Inc... Vernon, Tex 106, 796 || Paymaster Warehouse.................| Peeos, Tex 
North Plains 8 OO EAE AA Tulia, Tex š * Georgia Ports Authority Warehouse . Savannah, Ga 
Moody Compress & Warehouse Co. - Galveston, Tex 4 ti Southwestern Warehouse Coo 

Aransas Compress Coo Corpus Christi, Bayside Warehouse Co., Ine . do 


30 
Jones a & Co.. Childress Ware- | Childress, Tex 


Tex. 
New Orleans, La.. 


Cotton Trade Wareho S hou 
Marked Tree Compress — Marked Tree, The Standard Warehouse Co Columbia, S. C.. 117,464 |.-.--...--.. 
Ark. Henderson Compress Warehouse Henderson, Tenn. 
Ship Channel hots = Dineen ga Houston, Tex Greenwood Compress & Storage Co, | Greenwood, Miss. 
Producers Warehouse Memphis, Tenn... 285, 699 Warehouse, 
Farmers Compress Co., ne State Docks Bonded Ware- | Mobile, Ala 
Hattiesburg Com es Warehouse. .... Hattiesburg, Miss. Farmers Cooperative Warehouse & Boaz, Ala 108,142 |......... 2 
Dallas Bonded Warehouse Selma, Ala Gin Co. 
Caruthersville Compress Warehouse... Caruthersville, Hogon Compress Warebouse.-...---- Houston, Miss 
ippi Compress Warehouse. 

Lindsey Bonded Warehouse Bees, La Salona ompress Warehouse Selma, Ala 
Public ampres Bonded — Jackson, Tenn.. 1 . Compress Ware- | Greenville, Miss.. 

Arbyrd Compress Warehouse Arbyrd. Mo.. 

Compress Co Houston, Tex. Bly theville Compress Warehouse. 101, 015 

Greenville Com Warehouse. Greenville, M 


Dots „„ 32, 237, 710 


nse $17, 287, 046 
Compress & Warehouse 


EXHBIT D 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION. 


Recipients of rice storage payments in excess of $100,000 made in the calendar years 1955 and 1958 


Rice Growers Association of California.] Sacramento, Calif. 
Arkansas 


Palora Warehouse Co NERO HS HES San Francisco, 
Rice 5 6 Stuttgart, Ark... $771,932 Calif. 
Pfeffer & Son Warehouse Houston, Tex 605, 479 Rio Bonito 8 A a ENE ERN p OSESE SIDS ray 
Lake Charles non & 4 Terminal. Lake Charles, La.. 299, 054 Shreveport Bag Co Shreveport, La 
Is. Houston, Tex 124, 458 American Rice Growers Houston, Tex 
3 eee 188, 641 Producers Rice Mill Stuttgart, Ark 
. EER Southern Warehouse Corp. Houston, Tex 
Stuttgart, Ark- 107, 576 St. Francis Valley Seed........-.---.--- Marked Tree, 
New Orleans, La. Ark. 
Commercial Press Warehouse.........- New Orleans, La-!“ 101. 763 |....-....... 


Total 


EXHIRIT E 


U.S. DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE, 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION. 
Estimated annual storage cost on W commodities stored in 15 of the largest cold storage warehouses, as of Dec. 31, 1956, 
storage payments made in the calendar year 1958 


Estimated 


Co Cc Pay- 
Firm Location modities | b: on Location modities | b: men in 
stored in | commodi- stor calendar 
1958! ties stored year 1958 
at Dec. 
31, 19552 
Fulton Market Cold Storage | Chicago, III. $255, 844 8 Cold ec Co 3 I B&C $33, 807 
> Inlan: Storage Co.. ansas City, Mo B & C 30, 763 
Atlas Warehouse & Cold Stor- | Green Bay, Wis... Atlanta, Ga. — B&C 16, 493 
age Co. Gran Detroit, Mich B&C 13, 342 
Merchants Refrigerating CO. .] New York, N.Y.. Bio & 181, 164 77 ee 0 i 222 w 40 
f 0 efrigera! are | Dallas, Tex 749 
U.S. Cold Storage Corp. . Chicago, III... B. O, & 74. 543 ee See 5 x 8 ws eae 
arborside Warehouse Co ersey City, 595 
Central Cold Storage Co 71,319 || Natural Storage Co Doane Springs, ~~ None — 
Se American Cold Storage 63, 696 0 0018 6 5 oe a 5 
DS Term! Wet a os 37, 090 maha torage Co. maha, Nebr. one —— 


Total. 


eration Co. d division a City 
Produce Corp. 


Abbreviations Butter, B; cheese, O; and milk, M. 
. 2 Represents cost of 1 receiving charge, plus 1 loadout charge, plus storage for a 12-month period. Rate applicable to butter was used. 
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FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF PAN 
AMERICAN AIRWAYS OPERATIONS 
FROM FRIENDSHIP AIRPORT TO 
THE CARIBBEAN 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, today 
marks the first anniversary of Pan 
American Airways operations from 
Friendship Airport to the Caribbean. 
In commemoration of this event, which 
is so important to the progress of 
Friendship International Airport as well 
as to the benefit of the economy of the 
State of Maryland, I would like unani- 
mous consent at this time to insert in 
the body of the Record a statement 
which I have prepared in comment on 
this matter. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


The Recorp is well filled with assertions 
by the senior Senator from Maryland on the 
adequacy of Friendship International Air- 
port to serve as the international air gate- 
way for the Baltimore-Washington area. 

It would appear that today a milestone is 
being reached. One year ago, Mr. President, 
Pan American World Airways. began opera- 
tions between Friendship and San Juan, P.R., 
and beyond—beyond to the enchanted is- 
lands of the Caribbean and the lusty, grow- 
ing Republics of South America. 

When that first Pan Am flight took off 
from Friendship 1 year ago, neither travelers 
from the Washington-Baltimore area nor 
Pan Am knew exactly what to expect. I am 
happy to report that the success of these 
operations has been, perhaps, far beyond our 
collective dreams. 

Twelve short months ago, Friendship was 
failing to live up to its name as an inter- 
national airport. Except for periodic di- 
versions on international flights—diversions 
resulting because other airports on the east- 
ern seaboard were closed in by weather— 
no regularly scheduled international traffic 
originated from Friendship. 

Today, I am happy to report, Friendship 
has come of age. In that 12-month period, 
Pan American has carried more than 15,000 
passengers between the points of Baltimore 
and San Juan. Cargo handled by Pan 
Am out of Baltimore, during the first year 
of operations, exceeds 50 tons. Add to that 
more than 3 tons of mail and it becomes 
readily apparent that Friendship, as an in- 
ternational airport, has come of age. 

It is fine to congratulate the greater Balti- 
more area for its response to this new sery- 
ice. It is splendid to salute Pan American 
on its first anniversary of the Friendship- 
San Juan run. But more important to me, 
Mr. President, is the establishment of the 
fact that Friendship International Airport 
has the capacity, the equipment and the 
desire to be more than adequate to the needs 
of the greater Baltimore-Washington area. 

All Baltimore needs is the carriers. And 
I should like to point out at this time that 
Pan American has applied for the privilege 
of giving even greater international service. 
We know that Pan American is not allowed 
to fly domestically. We know that the only 
device prohibiting Pan Am from being a 
truly worldwide airline is a philosophy at the 
Civil Aeronautics Board which specifies that 
Pan Am shall not operate from the east coast 
to the west coast, despite the fact that for- 
eign lines enjoy that privilege. Only recently 
the CAB made it possible for the government- 
owned British carrier, BOAC, to fly nonstop 
between our west and east coast gateways. 

Mr. President, the President of the United 
States, in a most momentous letter of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1959, to the chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, said: 
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“As you are aware, this administration is 
firmly committed to the view that the public 
interest requires competitive American-flag 
service at the earliest feasible date on all 
international air routes serving major 
United States gateways. With such compe- 
tition the benefits to the Nation of inter- 
national air transportation—increased trade 
and friendly relations abroad—become the 
greater. 

“Over the North Atlantic our objective has 
been substantially achieved, but in the Pa- 
cific, because so far it has not been deemed 
feasible, very little progress in the desired 
direction has been made. This history only 
emphasizes that the American flag service 
we ultimately envision for the Pacific must 
be developed as rapidly as it can be justified 
by the growth of United States-Orient traffic, 

“The statistical information you have fur- 
nished me indicates that total U.S. revenue 
traffic in the Pacific is continuing to grow. 
This overall growth was maintained last 
year despite a slight decline in the passenger 
traffic carried by American-flag lines. This 
latter situation will undoubtedly be im- 
proved, however, by the recent determina- 
tion that American-flag carriers may sched- 
ule additional flights between United States 
gateways and Tokyo. 

“The present Pacific route situation, as I 
understand it, finds both Northwest’s au- 
thority to service Okinawa, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, and the Philippines from Seattle- 
Portland and Pan American's authority to 
serve Tokyo via Honolulu expiring in 1960. 
Other authorizations have expired or are 
about to expire. And a number of applica- 
tions are pending—for example, Northwest’s 
application to serve San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and Pan American’s application to 
serve New York, Baltimore-Washington, De- 
troit, Chicago, Seattle, and Portland. 

“I believe it is essential to our foreign 
policy and administration objectives that 
the entire Pacific route complex be promptly 
considered as a whole by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Accordingly, I request the 
Board immediately to initiate a proceeding 
consolidating all Pacific air route matters 
into a single record and I further request 
that the board present its recommendations 
to me at the earliest possible date.” 

In light of the foregoing, Mr. President, it 
seems to me that Friendship now has an 
opportunity to come into its own. The trail 
was blazed 12 months ago when Pan Am 
began international services from Friendship 
to San Juan and beyond. This is an anni- 
versary but let us hope that it can be ob- 
served regularly in years to come, with 
bigger and greater service from Baltimore 
to the world. 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF PAN 
AMERICAN INAUGURAL FLIGHT 
FROM PHILADELPHIA TO SAN 
JUAN, P.R. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, today 
marks the first anniversary of Pan 
American’s flight from Philadelphia to 
San Juan, P.R. This service has been a 
distinct benefit to Philadelphia in pro- 
viding a much-needed service. 

As a matter of fact, Pan American’s 
inaugural flight to San Juan a year ago 
tonight, April 30, originated from Phila- 
delphia approximately 1 hour and a half 
before it took off from Friendship Air- 
port. Utilizing DC6B equipment requir- 
ing approximately 45 minutes to make 
the flight from Philadelphia Interna- 
tional Airport to Friendship, Pan Amer- 
ican departs from Philadelphia at 10 
p.m., and from Friendship at 11:30. So 
you can see that the Pennsylvania peo- 
ple bound for San Juan were old estab- 
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lished inaugural flight hands before 
their Baltimore and Washington travel- 
ing companions were even boarded. 

Seriously, Mr. President, I hope along 
with the distinguished senior and junior 
Senators from Maryland that this is 
only the first in a series of anniversaries 
of international flights connecting these 
two great metropolitan areas with the 
trade centers of the world. On the oc- 
casion we are particularly concerned 
with, we have the picture of an air car- 
rier, receiving no Government subsidy, 
perfectly willing to risk its own capital 
on a brand new service on a route which 
could hardly be called anything less than 
speculative. 

San Juan is in the tropics; the service 
was inaugurated at a time when winter 
vacation travel was virtually at an end; 
after a most auspicious start there were 
many flights operating from Philadel- 
phia to San Juan with alarmingly low 
load factors. Yet, the airline did not 
falter or apply to suspend the service. 
It began, instead, the hard sell. It sold: 
its service and it sold Puerto Rico as a 
vacation paradise. 

Now the route is an established part 
of Pan American’s Latin American oper- 
ations. It is successful, and I under- 
stand that Pan Am is projecting even 
heavier load factors beginning in 
autumn which will probably necessitate 
a daily service to Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore in each direction by next winter. 

Pan American has the equipment; it 
has the pioneering know-how. Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore will welcome ad- 
ditional Pan American services. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, April 25, the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way opened its locks for business, termi- 
nating 5 years of work on a 2,400-mile 
system making the Great Lakes the 
eighth largest sea. 

Mr. President, I was among the origi- 
nal sponsors of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
and I am happy of the fact that it has 
now been completed, opening a great 
means of transportation to the north 
central States, among them the great 
State of North Dakota. I ask unani- 
mous consent that an article from the 
Sunday Star of Washington, D.C., set- 
ting forth the details of the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, last year I introduced 
S. 1058, and reintroduced S. 1067 this 
year, cosponsored by Senators Mr. 
Younc of North Dakota, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Murray, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, and Mr. Mc- 
CartHy. This bill will direct the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to conduct a 
survey in order to assist in promoting 
the production of lignite ores found in 
the States of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Montana to combine with the 
iron ores of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Montana for the produc- 
tion of many products for the defense 
and security of our Nation and aiding 
our economy. 

The use of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and the Great Lakes during the entire 
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year will promote tremendous expansion 
of facilities for industry and will aid this 
industrial complex of lignite and iron 
ores found in the States above mentioned. 
This bill also provides for a study in 
making the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway available for trans- 
portation during the entire year. 

Mr. President, there have been several 
new processes in which the waters in the 
extreme cold areas have been kept open. 
If processes similar to these can be used 
to keep the Great Lakes open 12 months 
of the year, then it will bring a new era 
of industry and transportation through 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will give favorable consideration to S. 
1067. I ask unanimous consent that a 
press release that I issued at the time of 
the introducing of S. 1067, be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator WILIA LANGER, Republican of 
North Dakota, stated today that on behalf 
of himself, Senator Younc of North Dakota; 
Senators HUMPHREY and McCarrHy, of Min- 
nesota; Senators MANSFIELD and Murray, of 
Montana; and Senators MUNDT and Case of 
South Dakota, he introduced a bill to direct 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization to conduct a particular survey in 
order to assist in utilizing the lignite ores 
of the Dakotas and Montana in the produc- 
tion of concentrated ore and steel from the 
vast iron ore deposits in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and Montana. 

Senator Lancer pointed out that very es- 
sential in this program is the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and the finding of 
ways and means in keeping the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Seaway open during the frozen 
winter months, This program calls for an 
industrial complex involving chemicals, ex- 
plosives, iron ore, alumina, aluminum reduc- 
tion and electrical power generators and the 
coordination of the various types of trans- 
portation by rail, and by ship through the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
which will result in a tremendous boon to 
the manufacturing industries of the areas 
contiguous to the Great Lakes, 

Senator Lancer stated that the bill will 
require the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization to conduct a survey of national 
significance in the defense and economy of 
our country to determine ways and means 
of affirmatively encouraging the production 
of concentrated iron ore for steel and its re- 
lated products from the sources of ore and 
fuel contiguous to the Great Lakes areas, 
including means of making the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence Seaway available for 
transportation during the entire year. The 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
is directed to report the result of such sur- 
very to the Congress and to make such re- 
port public within 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Gordon Gray, at that time 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, appeared before Senators and 
Congressmen from the States of North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan to dis- 
cuss S. 1058 of the 85th Congress. Fol- 
lowing the conference, Mr. Gray, in a 
letter to me, stated as follows: 

This is in response to a letter dated April 
30, 1957, from Mr. Peter N. Chumbris of your 
committee, requesting copies of letters from 
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ODM to the Departments of Commerce, In- 
terior, and ICC, calling for a study on the 
mobilization base for iron ore and steel, as 
well as information as to the scope of the 
study. 

The scope of the study encompasses the 
entire mobilization base for iron and steel 
metallics. It involves an analysis and 
evaluation of the present and projected sup- 
ply of these metallics, both foreign and do- 
mestic, the geographical location and capac- 
ities of the various facilities in existence at 
present and as planned over the next 7 or 8 
years, availability of energy and fuel, 
transport, storage, manpower, and essential 
services, and the present and probable ef- 
fects of improved technology. The study 
will include an analysis of the Great Lakes 
transportation systems and projected devel- 
opment in the iron and steel industry re- 
sulting from the increased use of the Great 
Lakes transport arising out of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project. 

The first steps in regard to this compre- 
hensive study were taken early in 1955, at a 
time when all of the expansion goals in iron, 
steel, coal, and coke were being reviewed. 
At that time, Commerce was requested to 
make an analysis of the mobilization base 
for iron and steel scrap and pig iron, and 
Interior was requested to make an analysis 
of iron ore, coke, and metallurgical coal. 
Correspondence between ODM, Commerce, 
and Interior on this subject does not consti- 
tute the full instruction on the type of study 
requested. Staff conferences between ODM, 
Commerce, and Interior have expanded the 
scope of these initial studies to encompass 
the entire mobilization base for iron and 
steel metallics, as set forth above. 

Completion of this study is awaiting de- 
velopment of new mobilization requirements 
estimates. These figures are presently under 
review. Notwithstanding this, preliminary 
work on the study has been progressing. 
Commerce has completed a study on iron and 
steel scrap (see report to Congress on scrap 
dated Jan. 31, 1957) and is well along on the 
pig iron portion of the study. Interior has 
done a great deal of work on coal and coke, 
availability and sources of the various grades 
of iron ore and on beneficiation and agglom- 
eration of low-grade ores. ICC has furnished, 
through the ODM transportation area, data 
on the Great Lakes and alternate transporta- 
tion systems. 

As soon as appropriate requirements data 
are available, Commerce will complete its 
combined scrap and pig iron study, and In- 
terior will then complete its portion of the 
study with ICC assistance on the transporta- 
tion and storage phases. ODM will then 
consolidate all data into a comprehensive 
study of our basic defense position on iron 
and steel. 


Mr. President, now that the St. Law- 
rence Seaway is open, which is one of the 
integral parts of the industrial complex 
contemplated by S. 1067, it is hoped that 
the Senate will enact S. 1067 which I be- 
lieve will be of great benefit to the de- 
fense, security, and economy of our 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle by Gerald Waring from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Four HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE MILLION 

DOLLAR SEAWAY OPEN TO WoRLD’s SHPS— 

5 Years’ WORK on 2,400-MILE SYSTEM 

MAKES Great LAKES “EIGHTH GREAT SEA” 

(By Gerald Waring) 

ABOARD THE ICEBREAKER “D'IBSERVILLE,” April 
25.—The St. Lawrence Seaway opened its 
locks for business today when the stubby 
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prow of this powerful icebreaker nosed cau- 
tiously into the St. Lambert lock opposite 
Montreal. 

Behind the D’Iberville followed the smaller 
icebreaker Montcalm. Strung out behind 
her was a procession of 17 ships—Canadian, 
American, British, French, Dutch, German, 
and others with varied cargoes for United 
States and Canadian lake ports. 

The inauguration of the $475 million sea- 
way built jointly by the United States and 
Canada anticipated by 2 months and 1 day 
the official opening June 26, when Queen 
Elizabeth and President Eisenhower will sail 
into the St. Lambert lock aboard the royal 
yacht Britannia. 

The project, which opens traffic as far as 
2,400 miles inland, has been debated by the 
2 Governments for 50 years, but was com- 
pleted by 15,000 workers in 5 years. In 
effect, it transforms the Great Lakes into the 
world’s eighth great sea. 

About 500 members of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, officials of the Canadian and Ameri- 
can Governments and newspapermen vied 
for vantage points on the bow of the D'Iber- 
ville as the icebreaker became the first major 
ship to enter the seaway at its mouth. 

Two tiny speedboats buzzed around the 
285-foot vessel as she moved slowly ahead 
toward the lock. The manufacturer of these 
outboard craft had his movie cameraman on 
the D'Iberville to shoot them leading the 
procession into the lock, for advertising 
purposes. 

But as Capt. C. A. Caron nosed the D’Iber- 
ville’s 66-foot breadth into the 80-foot wide 
lock, twice grazing lock fenders in the proc- 
ess, the outboard eggshells withdrew rather 
than risk being crushed between the ice- 
breaker’s 4-inch-thick plates and the con- 
crete wall of the lock. 

The black-hulled icebreaker with its tan- 
and-white superstructure crowded with the 
seaway's first passengers—cameramen had 
even climbed the foremast—was gay with 
signal flags whipping from her signal hal- 
yards in the chill wind. The skippers of 
the Montcalm and the freighters also had 
dressed their ships for the inaugural voyage. 

Ships’ whistles gave out their steamy 
bleat, car horns along the embankment 
sounded, and hundreds of early risers 
cheered from the canalside as the D’Iberville 
moved in under the 80-foot lift span of the 
Victoria Bridge—hoisted after three peremp- 
tory blasts from the D’Iberville. 

The helicopters from the D’Iberville's 
flight deck circled the ship, along with a 
half dozen private planes. 

The D'Iberville was locked in at 9:15 am., 
along with the Montcalm. Then the flood- 
gates were opened and the two ships rose 15 
feet, to the level of the water above the 
lock. At 10:05 the lead vessel began to move 
out of the lock. 


LOCKING IS SLOWER 


It takes only 3 to 5 minutes to fill or 
empty the lock of its 20 million gallons of 
water, so the locking through of the first 
ships was slower than it might have been. 
But Captain Caron was taking no unnneces- 
sary chances. He had only a foot of water 
under his ship’s hull. The D'Iberville draws 
25 feet; the seaway is 27 feet deep. 

The opening of the new trade artery for 
ocean shipping into the Great Lakes had 
been postponed a week because of ice con- 
ditions. However, the icebreakers had no 
work to do. The only ice sighted was sev- 
eral sun-rotted pans stranded in shallow 
water in the St. Lawrence River bordering 
the canal. 

The St. Lawrence makes a great horse- 
shoe bend before Montreal, and the skyline 
of the Quebec metropolis was in sight 
throughout the voyage up the canal and lock 
system following the shoreline opposite the 
city—first off the starboard bow, then off the 
beam, and finally off the quarter. 
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POLITICIANS’ HOLIDAY 

It was a politicians’ holiday. Perhaps 150 
Canadian Members of Parliament made the 
trip, many of them having risen well before 
dawn to board buses which left Ottawa at 5 
a.m. Montreal MP’s called to friends among 
lockside spectators, and avidly sought to be 
in the way of cameramen. 

Chief officials aboard were the Canadian 
Minister of Transport, George Hees; the 
president of the Canadian St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Authority, B. G. Roberts, and the Ad- 
ministrator of the American St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, I. G. 
Castle, who headed a group of seven from 
the U.S. seaway entity. 

“I think it’s a day for great jubilation and 
gratification,” Mr. Castle told the Star. 
“The seaway will be of great value to the 
economies of the two countries,” he said, 
noting that the achievement had been made 
possible by “two friendly nations meeting 
at the international boundary and organiz- 
ing this great undertaking in an atmosphere 
of harmony and understanding.” 

After debarking from the D'Iberville at 
the Cote Ste. Catherine lock, the second of 
the five Canadian and two American locks 
built between Montreal and Lake Ontario, 
Mr. Castle and his party intended to go to 
Massena, N.Y., to greet the first vessels 
passing through the U.S. locks. In addition 
to the 27 freighters now westbound in the 
seaway from Montreal, 19 ships which win- 
tered in the Great Lakes are eastbound to 
Montreal and the sea. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on 
April 21, 1959, the Wall Street Journal 
noted that since 1945, there has been a 
1 outlay of $72 billion for foreign 
aid. 

Mr, President, I have been against 
foreign aid of any kind since its incep- 
tion and have voted against it each time. 
Although I will have more to say on this 
subject when it comes before the floor, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
from the Wall Street Journal be printed 
at this point of the Recorp, and further 
a speech that I made on the Senate floor 
on August 20, 1956, also be printed in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and speech was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 21, 1959] 
U.S. FOREIGN Am Hir $5.1 BILLION IN 1958, 

Near 1957—Ficure BRINGS TOTAL OUTLAYS 

To $72 BILLION SINCE 1945, AGENCY RE- 

PORTS—GROUP ASKS CUTS IN PROGRAM 

WASHINGTON. —Uncle Sam gave and loaned 
foreign countries another $5.1 billion in 
1958, about the same as a year earlier, the 
Government reported. 

The outlay brings to $72 billion the amount 
the United States has made available to 
other nations since the end of World War II, 
officials said. This includes $3.5 billion 
Uncle Sam has put into the World Bank, 
International Monetary Fund and Interna- 
tional Pinance Corporation. About $7 billion 
of the total outlays have been returned as 
loan repayments, and about $12.5 billion 
more is supposed to be repaid eventually. 

The report, issued by the Commerce De- 
partment, is the broadest official measure- 
ment of Government transfers to foreign 
lands. It counts such outlays as farm sur- 
plus giveaways and Export-Import Bank 
loans, in addition to the regular military and 
economic aid programs. 

GROUP ASKS CUT IN OUTLAYS 


Issuance of the report came as an organi- 
zation called the Citizens Foreign Aid Com- 
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mittee urged Congress to cut the aid pro- 
gram in half next fiscal year, starting July, 
and end it entirely in 3 years. The newly 
formed group, headed by Milwaukee busi- 
nessman Walter Harnischfeger, claimed U.S. 
contributions to the World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund would insure con- 
tinued help for world economic development. 

Mr. Harnishchfeger and retired Brig. Gen. 
Bonner Fellers told the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee the aid program does not 
guarantee American security in case of war 
and deprives the U.S. economy of much- 
needed capital when this country is taxed 
to provide money for overseas grants or loans. 
The committee is considering the adminis- 
tration’s request to authorize a $3.9 billion 
aid program for the fiscal year starting July 1. 

Strong support for the program was voiced 
in a 90-minute floor speech by Representative 
Bow Les, Democrat, of Connecticut. How- 
ever, he suggested it should be reshaped to 
tone down its anti-Communist aspects. 
Present U.S. policies, the lawmaker com- 
mented, make “a noisy Communist minority 
* * * worth its weight in gold” to a country 
seeking aid. 

Representative Reuss, Democrat, of Wis- 
consin, testifying before the House commit- 
tee, also proposed some changes. He sug- 
gested the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration—which runs the aid program— 
should be abolished and the State Depart- 
ment should take over. 

The Commerce Department report showed 
military outlays of $2.6 billion last year rose 
$100 million from 1957, while economic aid 
dropped about the same amount. Counting 
all aid, net grants came to $4.2 billion, net 
credits to $577 million, and net aid through 
cutrate sales of farm surpluses to $269 mil- 
lion, the agency figured. 

Comparing nonmilitary Government aid 
payments with outlays by Americans to other 
countries for such things as commercial im- 
ports, the report said such aid amounted to 
9 percent of U.S. payments. 

“Because of a $3 billion contraction in 
total foreign purchases from the United 
States,” the Government added, “the share 
of these purchases financed by U.S. Govern- 
ment assistance in 1958, was higher * * * 
than in the previous year.” 

It is said Federal schemes “financed a 
major part—35 percent—of the 1958 ex- 
ports of agricultural commodities.” The 
federally financed farm exports came to $1.4 
billion in 1958, the report figured. 

INDEBTEDNESS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

“The net credit outflow of $577 million in 
1958 raised the indebtedness of foreign coun- 
tries on U.S. Government credits provided 
since the beginning of World War II to a 
new high of $12.5 billion. It noted that 
not all these loans are repayable in dollars. 
In 1958, Uncle Sam collected $290 million in 
interest and commissions on its outstanding 
loans, the agency said. 

Geographically, the largest amount of aid 
went to Far East and Pacific countries, for 
a total of $1.7 billion. Near Eastern, Afri- 
can and south Asian countries ranging 
from Greece to India received $1.5 billion. 
Western Europe and its dependencies re- 
ceived $1 billion. Latin America received 
$600 million; Eastern Europe got $99 mil- 
lion, largely in aid to Poland, and $106 mil- 
lion was unspecified as to area. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 20, 
1956] 


Tue TRUTH ABOUT OUR FOREIGN AID 


(Extension of remarks of Honorable WILLIAM 
Lancer, of North Dakota, in the Senate of 
the United States, Friday, July 27, 1956.) 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, by virtue of 

the Mutual Security Act of 1956, we have 

voted away $3.7 billion of this country’s 
money. This type of thoughtless extrava- 
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gance is by no means new or unique. When 
Woodrow Wilson took office on March 3, 1913, 
our national debt was $1,195,684,244. 

Then after World War I, through his Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, money was loaned in sums totaling 
$2,521,121,825.45. Now, how much of this 
money was repaid? Repayments totaled 
$14,361,173.38. The two figures do not match 
very well, do they? 

I wish to insert at this point a table show- 
ing the amounts loaned and the amounts 
repaid. The little country of Finland was 
the only country repaying its loan. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


“Money loaned in the following amounts 


„ $177, 434, 467. 89 
OUA anen 61, 974, 041. 10 
France 1. 027, 477, 800. 00 
Great Britain... 581, 000, 000. 00 
Greece 15, 000, 000. 00 
i Pee 617, 034, 050. 90 
EY ee 26, 000. 00 
Rumania 25, 000, 000. 00 
Tugosla via 16, 175, 465. 56 

“Money repaid in the following amounts 

F $2, 003, 656. 21 
Frans. ae 64, 301, 901. 29 
Great Britai Ke 72, 171, 061. 42 
Italy as 364, 319. 28 
RRUMADIAS qc A OSE ES TA 1, 798, 632. 02 
Yugoslavia_............ 720, 600. 16” 


Mr. Lancer, I call your attention to the 
fact that under the Republican administra- 
tions of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, these 
loans were not increased, that interest was 
demanded, and in some instances paid, al- 
though these countries, angry because Uncle 
Sam wanted his money back, called Uncle 
Sam, Uncle Shylock. 

Instead of making more loans under the 
Republican Presidents, $3,108,000,000 was 
paid in the reduction of the national debt. 

Our national debt today is $272,719,052,- 
855.57—July 1, 1956. 

At the end of World War II came the visit 
from Winston Churchill. We saw Great 
Britain receiving a loan of $3,750,000,000, un- 
der promises, not a single one of which was 
ever kept. 

Then we find—leaving out the war and 
the billions of dollars we contributed to it— 
that since July 1, 1945, and through March 
31, 1956, we have given $54,150 million away 
for foreign aid. 

I wish to insert at this point a table show- 
ing the amount of loans made to foreign 
countries since World War II, up to 1952. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Rercorp, as fol- 
lows: 

“Post World War II 
Western Europe and de- 
pendent areas 


Austriacico. 8. cccneemnwe 1, 013, 000, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg-----. 806, 000, 000 
British Commonwealth.... 17, 441, 000, 000 


Yugoslavia ................ 525, 000, 000 
Unspecified Western Europe. 605, 000, 000 
Other Europe 1, 160, 000, 000 
Ozechoslovakla — 213, 000, 000 
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“Post World War IJ—Continued 


pice ot SA aE ——— $443, 000, 000 
(Osis ES ole RE as 7 465, 000, 000 
Unspecified Other Europe 39, 000, 000 
Near East and Africa 448, 000, 000 
MOa o AA PE eS ORs CSE 19, 000, 000 
— a acces ta ares oes hanes sae ew 42, 000, 000 
— — — 218, 000, 000 
E a SP ROS AE 24, 000, 000 
Saudi Arabia........------ 21, 000, 000 
Union of South Africa 28, 000, 000 
Unspecified Near East and 

—.. ES REESE EA 97, 000, 000 
Asia and Pacific.......-.-- 5, 600, 000, 000 
Afghanistan 17, 000, 000 
Australia-New Zealand 27, 000, 000 
Pot D ee n 17, 000, 000 
Ce 5 O 1, 070, 000, 000 
PTT 258, 000, 000 
.. oS css 37, 000, 000 
Indoneslaa 208, 000, 000 
Japan and Ryukyu Islands. 2,414, 000, 000 
Bo RN ERE eee oes 717, 000, 000 
Philippines 807. 000, 000 
„ 17. 000, 000 
Unspecified Asia and Pa- 

S eS ET 11, 000, 000 
American Republics 818, 000, 000 
A ee 150, 000, 000 
International and unspeci- 

z: ⁊᷑ a ES NE iss hae 928, 000, 000 


Mr. Lancer. Apparently Uncle Sam had 
learned nothing from his experience of the 
giveaway program after World War I. 

Although these World War I debts are still 
carried on the books of the Treasury as ob- 
ligations owing the United States, we allowed 
ourselves to the bilked into loaning many 
times this amount following World War II. 

In fact, this Democratic administration 
went around begging countries to take 
money, and created such a scandal in foreign 
countries that Sweden refused to take $20 
million, even as a gift. 

Charity begins at home. Evidently this is 
an axiom that has not entirely penetrated 
the governmental mentality. After World 
War I we were the epitome of ludicrous lax- 
ity about collecting our accounts receivable 
on the international level. We see in this 
the incipient beginnings of the grotesque 
notion that friendship may be bought in the 
marketplace. Look at the treatment accord- 
ed our own farmers. 

Did our Government, like Canada, cancel 
the seed and feed loans to them? It most 
certainly did not. Foreign governments 
which we had already aided to the limit, and 
in many cases beyond all reason, were ac- 
corded preferential treatment over produc- 
tive citizens of our own country. 

Time enough to worry about the economic 
plight of foreign nations when our own 
backyard is swept clean. 

But this giveaway doctrine continued in 
1953 when we donated $7,900,000,000. In 
1954 when we donated $5,927,000,000. In 
1955 when we gave away $3,676,000,000, and 
this year $3,766,570,000 was voted away for 
foreign aid. 

The overwhelming percentage of this $3.7 
billion is nothing more than an outright gift 
to our so-called allies, who are the same 
gentlemen who, after receiving billions of 
dollars from us in the Korean war, allowed 
95 percent of the dying to be done by Ameri- 
can boys and 95 percent of the paying to 
be done by the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

The people of the United States are en- 
titled to know the truth about this so-called 
foreign aid and giveaway program—how it 
began, how it was developed, and what it 
cost American people in the blood of their 
sons and daughters. 

Mr. President, I have voted against every 
dollar of this giveaway program. 

When I was back in North Dakota, some 
critics of these loans asked me why President 
Eisenhower, after being elected on the plat- 
form that the taxpayers thought would stop 
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the making of these loans, continued to 
seemingly throw good money after bad. 

The answer I was obliged to give was that 
the Democratic Presidents, Roosevelt and 
Truman, had made so many commitments 
that our Government was obliged to fulfill 
that the Republican President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, had to make these commitments 
good just like ordinary farmers and busi- 
nessmen have to when they have made a 
commitment to the bank. 

In order that you may know what a billion 
dollars is, in ascertaining what these figures 
are I have a statement from the State tax 
commissioner of North Dakota, Mr. J. Arthur 
Engen, showing that in 1954 all the real and 
personal property in the State of North Da- 
kota was assessed at $1,678,952,473. The 
public utility and railroad property was as- 
sessed at $182,352,363. 

Last year the interest on the national debt 
was $6,791,000,000; just the interest, you un- 
derstand. That is nearly $7 billion. This is 
enough to buy the entire State of North 
Dakota, lock, stock, and barrel, three and a 
half times over, 

It is hard to understand why this spend- 
ing to no purpose continues, why we con- 
stantly milk our own financial resources with 
no hope of any reasonable return on our 
investment. I leave you with a question. 
When will we, the Senators and Represent- 
atives of the United States of America, learn 
that among nations, even as among individ- 
uals, friendship is won, not bought? 


PRESIDENT SUSTAINED IN VETO OF 
REA BILL 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
just received word that the House of 
Representatives has voted to sustain 
President Eisenhower’s veto of S. 144, 
the so-called Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration bill, by a vote of 280 to 
146 in favor of overriding—4 votes short 
of the necessary two-thirds. 

In taking this action, Mr. President, 
the House of Representatives has upheld 
President Eisenhower's judgment that if 
the proposal became law it would mark 
a major retreat from sound administra- 
tive policy and practice; that it was 
necessary to have a clear line of author- 
ity reaching down through every step of 
the organization and no subordinate 
should have authority independent of 
that of his superior; and that, finally 
there is nothing in the recent history of 
the REA which affords any basis for con- 
cluding that the best interest of the 
agency or the public would be served by 
removing the Administrator’s loan mak- 
ing authority from the general direction 
and supervision of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

I recall, Mr. President, that on Mon- 
day, April 27, some of my colleagues from 
the other side of the aisle, opposing the 
President’s veto, spoke out strongly 
against the constant frustration of 
Congress’ efforts by the use of the Presi- 
dent’s veto, and that it is about time 
that Congress make up its mind that 
government by veto shall come to an 
end. 

There are some figures available on 
this point which are very interesting. 
In more than 6 years, President Eisen- 
hower has vetoed only 138 measures. In 
7% years, President Truman vetoed 250 
measures, 12 of which vetoes were over- 
ridden. In 12 years, President Roose- 
velt vetoed 629 bills and joint resolutions, 
9 of which were overridden. 
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I believe, Mr. President, that this 
comparative record of vetoes between 
two Democratic Presidents and one Re- 
publican President, coupled with the im- 
pressive fact that not one of President 
Eisenhower’s vetoes has been overrid- 
den, demonstrates that the Eisenhower 
administration has not at all overused 
or ill used the power of Presidential veto 
a power given the Chief Executive by the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
which forms an important part of the 
balance of power arrangements under 
which our democratic system of govern- 
ment operates, 


AGREEMENT WITH REPUBLIC OF 
VIETNAM RELATING TO PEACE- 
FUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Agree- 
ments for Cooperation of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp copies of the following docu- 
ments concerning a proposed agreement 
between the United States and the Re- 
public of Vietnam concerning the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy: 

First. Letter dated April 24, 1959, to 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, from John A. McCone, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Second. An executed agreement for 
cooperation between the Government of 
the United States of America and the 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam 
concerning civil uses of atomic energy. 

Third. A letter, dated March 16, 1959, 
from the Commission to the President 
recommending approval of the agree- 
ment. 

Fourth. A letter, dated March 31, 
1959, from the President to the Commis- 
sion containing his determination that 
it will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security, approving the agreement, 
and authorizing its execution. 

This proposed agreement will consti- 
tute another significant agreement be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and governments of friendly al- 
lies to work together in the development 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
It makes possible assistance on research 
reactors, and use of radioisotopes in biol- 
ogy, medicine, agriculture, and industry. 

I am having these documents printed 
in the Recorp for the information of all 
Members of Congress, because the Atom- 
ic Energy Act of 1954 provides that such 
proposed agreements shall lie before the 
Joint Committee for a period of 30 days 
while Congress is in session before they 
may become effective. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 
CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1959. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: Pursuant to sec- 

tion 123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
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as amended, there is submitted with this 
letter: 

1. An executed Agreement for Cooperation 
Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Republic of Vietnam Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy; 

2. A letter dated March 16, 1959, from the 
Commission to the President recommending 
approval of the Agreement; and 

8. A letter dated March 31, 1959, from the 
President to the Commission containing his 
determination that it will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security, approving the 
Agreement, and authorizing its execution. 

This agreement makes cooperation possible 
between the United States and the Republic 
of Vietnam on the design, construction and 
operation of research reactors, including re- 
lated health and safety problems; the use of 
such reactors in medical therapy; and the 
use of radioactive isotopes in biology, medi- 
cine, agriculture, and industry. 

The Republic of Vietnam, if it desires to 
do so, may engage United States companies 
to construct research reactors, and private 
industry in the United States will be able, 
under the agreement, to render other assist- 
ance to the Republic of Vietnam. No re- 
stricted data would be communicated under 
this agreement. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is au- 
thorized under article IV to lease to the 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam 
uranium enriched in the isotope U for 
use as fuel for research reactors. The quan- 
tity of such uranium in the custody of the 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam at 
any time is not to be in excess of six kilo- 
grams of U contained in uranium en- 
riched up to a maximum of 20 percent U 
plus such additional quantity as, in 
the opinion of the Commission, is necessary 
to permit the efficient and continuous op- 
eration of the reactors while replaced ele- 
ments are cooling or in transit. Article V 
of the agreement would permit the Com- 
mission to transfer specified limited quanti- 
ties of special nuclear materiais, namely, 
U=, Un and plutonium, for defined re- 
search projects related to the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

Article VIII of the agreement records the 
obligations undertaken by the Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam to safeguard 
the special nuclear materials to be leased 
by the Commission and article IX contains 
the guarantees prescribed by section 123 of 
the Atomic Energy Act. 

In article X of the agreement, the two 
governments affirm their common interest 
in making mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments to avail themselves, as soon as prac- 
ticable, of the facilities and services of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 

The agreement will enter into force when 
the two governments have exchanged noti- 
fications that their respective statutory and 
constitutional requirements haye been ful- 
filled, 

Sincerely, 1 
JOHN McCone, 
Chairman. 


AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF VIETNAM CONCERNING CIVIL USES 
or ATOMIC ENERGY 


Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
hold great promise for all mankind; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Republic of Vietnam desire to cooperate 
with each other in the development of such 
peaceful uses of atomic energy; and 

Whereas the design and development of 
Several types of research reactors are well 
advanced; and 
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Whereas research reactors are useful in the 
production of research quantities of radio- 
isotopes, in medical therapy and in numer- 
ous other research activities and at the same 
time are a means of affording valuable train- 
ing and experience in nuclear science and 
engineering useful in the development of 
other peaceful uses of atomic energy includ- 
ing civilian nuclear power; and 

Whereas the Government of the Republic 
of Vietnam desires to pursue a research and 
development program looking toward the 
realization of the peaceful and humani- 
tarian uses of atomic energy and desires to 
obtain assistance from the Government of 
the United States of America and United 
States industry with respect to this program; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, acting through the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
desires to assist the Government of the Re- 
public of Vietnam in such a program; 

The parties agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


For the purposes of this agreement: 

(a) “Commission” means the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission or its 
duly authorized representatives. 

(b) “Equipment and devices” means any 
instrument or apparatus and includes re- 
search reactors, as defined herein, and their 
component parts. 

(c) “Research reactor” means a reactor 
which is designed for the production of neu- 
trons and other radiations for general re- 
search and development purposes, medical 
therapy, or training in nuclear science and 
engineering. The term does not cover 
power reactors, power demonstration reac- 
tors, or reactors designed primarily for the 
the production of special nuclear materials. 

(d) The terms “restricted data,” “atomic 
weapon,” and “special nuclear material” are 
used in this agreement as defined in the 
United States Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. 

ARTICLE II 


Restricted data shall not be communicated 
under this agreement, and no materials or 
equipment and devices shall be transferred 
and no services shall be furnished under 
this agreement to the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction if the transfer of any 
such materials or equipment and devices or 
the furnishing of any such services involves 
the communication of restricted data. 


ARTICLE II 


1. Subject to the provisions of article II, 
the parties hereto will exchange informa- 
tion in the following fields: 

(a) Design, construction, and operation of 
research reactors and their use as research, 
development, and engineering tools and in 
medical therapy. 

(b) Health and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of research reactors. 

(c) The use of radioactive isotopes in 
physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

2. The application or use of any informa- 
tion or data of any kind whatsoever, includ- 
ing design drawings and specifications, ex- 
changed under this agreement shall be the 
responsibility of the party which receives 
and uses such information or data, and it is 
understood that the other cooperating party 
does not warrant the accuracy, complete- 
ness, or suitability of such information or 
data for any particular use or application. 

ARTICLE IV 

1. The Commission will lease to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Vietnam ura- 
nium enriched in the isotope U, subject to 
the terms and conditions provided herein, as 
may be required as initial and replacement 
fuel in the operation of research reactors 
which the Government of the Republic of 
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Vietnam, in consultation with the Commis- 
sion, decides to construct and as required in 
the agreed experiments related thereto. 
Also, the Commission will lease to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Vietnam uranium 
enriched in the isotope U, subject to the 
terms and conditions provided herein, as 
may be required as initial and replacement 
fuel in the operation of such research reac- 
tors as the Government of the Republic of 
Vietnam may, in consultation with the Com- 
mission, decide to authorize private individ- 
uals or private organizations under its juris- 
diction to construct and operate, provided 
the Government of the Republic of Vietnam 
shall at all times maintain sufficient con- 
trol of the material and the operation of 
the reactor to enable the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam to comply with the 
provisions of this agreement and the appli- 
cable provisions of the lease arrangements. 

2. The quantity of uranium enriched in 
the isotope U transferred by the Commis- 
sion under this article and in the custody of 
the Government of the Republic of Vietnam 
shall not at any time be in excess of 6 kilo- 
grams of contained Uu in uranium en- 
riched up to a maximum of 20 percent U™, 
plus such additional quantity as, in the opin- 
ion of the Commission, is necessary to permit 
the efficient and continuous operation of the 
reactor or reactors while replaced fuel ele- 
ments are radioactively cooling in Vietnam 
or while fuel elements are in transit, it being 
the intent of the Commission to make pos- 
sible the maximum usefulness of the 6 kilo- 
grams of said material. 

8. When any fuel elements containing 
U leased by the Commission require re- 
placement, they shall be returned to the 
Commission and, except as may be agreed, 
the form and content of the irradiated fuel 
elements shall not be altered after their re- 
moval from the reactor and prior to delivery 
to the Commission. 

4. The lease of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U under this Article shall be at 
such charges and on such terms and con- 
ditions with respect to shipment and de- 
livery as may be mutually agreed and under 
the conditions stated in article VIII and IX, 


ARTICLE V 

Materials of interest in connection with 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy undertaken 
by the Government of the Republic of Viet- 
nam, or persons under its jurisdiction, in- 
cluding source materials, special nuclear ma- 
terials, byproduct material, other radioiso- 
topes, and stable isotopes, will be sold or 
otherwise transferred to the Government of 
the Republic of Vietnam by the Commission 
for research purposes in such quantities and 
under such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed when such materials are not avail- 
able commercially. In no case, however, 
shall the quantity of special nuclear ma- 
terials under the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Vietnam, by 
reason of transfer under this article, be, at 
any one time, in excess of 100 grams of con- 
tained Us, 10 grams of U,, 250 grams of 
plutonium in the form of fabricated foils 
and sources, and 10 grams of plutonium in 
other forms. 


ARTICLE VI 


Subject to the availability of supply and 
as may be mutually agreed, the Commission 
will sell or lease, through such means as it 
deems appropriate, to the Government of 
the Republic of Vietnam or authorized per- 
sons under its jurisdiction such reactor 
materials, other than special nuclear mate- 
rials, as are not obtainable on the commercial 
market and which are required in the con- 
struction and operation of research reactors 
in the Republic of Vietnam. The sale or 
lease of these materials shall be on such 
terms as may be agreed. 
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ARTICLE VIT 


It Is contemplated that, as provided in 
this article, private individuals and private 
organizations in either the United States of 
America or the Republic of Vietnam may 
deal directly with private individuals and 
private organizations in the other country. 
Accordingly, with respect to the subjects of 
agreed exchange of information as provided 
in article III, the Government of the United 
States of America will permit persons under 
its jurisdiction to transfer and export mate- 
rials, including equipment and devices, to 
and perform services for the Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam and such persons 
under its jurisdiction as are authorized by 
the Government of the Republic of Vietnam 
to receive and possess such materials and 
utilize such services, subject to: 

(a) The provisions of article IT. 

(b) Applicable laws, regulations, and li- 
cense requirements of the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Vietnam. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. The Government of the Republic of 

Vietnam agrees to maintain such safeguards 
as are necessary to assure that the special 
nuclear materials received from the Com- 
mission shall be used solely for the purposes 
agreed in accordance with this agreement 
and to assure the safekeeping of this 
material. 
2. The Government of the Republic. of 
Vietnam agrees to maintain such safeguards 
as are necessary to assure that all other 
reactor materials, including equipment and 
devices, purchased in the United States 
under this agreement by the government 
of the Republic of Vietnam or authorized 
persons under its jurisdiction shall be used 
solely for the design, construction, and op- 
eration of research reactors which the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Vietnam decides 
to construct and operate and for research 
in connection therewith, except as may oth- 
erwise be agreed. 

3. In regard to research reactors con- 
structed pursuant to this agreement, the 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam 
agrees to maintain records relating to power 
levels of operation and burnup of reactor 
fuels and to make annual reports to the 
commission on these subjects. If the Com- 
mission requests, the Government of the 
Republic of Vietnam will permit commission 
representatives to observe from time to time 
the condition and use of any leased material 
and to observe the performance of the re- 
actor in which the material is used. 

4. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Government of the Republic of Vietnam 
May request the Commission to provide in 
accordance with this agreement are harm- 
ful to persons and property unless handled 
and used carefully. After delivery of such 
materials to the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam, the Government of the Re- 
public of Vietnam shall bear all responsibil- 
ity, insofar as the Government of the United 
States of America is concerned, for the safe 
handling and use of such materials. With 
respect to any special nuclear materials or 
fuel elements which the Commission may, 
pursuant to this agreement, lease to the 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam or 
to any private individual or private organi- 
gation under its jurisdiction, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Vietnam shall in- 
a and save harmless the Government 
of the United States of America against any 
and all liability (including third party lia- 
bility) from any cause whatsoever arising out 
of the production or fabrication, the owner- 
ship, the lease, and the possession and use of 
such special nuclear materials or fuel ele- 
ments after delivery by the Commission to 
the Government of the Republic of Vietnam 
or to any authorized private individual or 
private organization under its jurisdiction. 
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ARTICLE IX 


The Government of the Republic of Viet- 
nam guarantees that: 

(a) Safeguards provided in article VIII 
shall be maintained, 

(b) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
the Republic of Vietnam or authorized per- 
sons under its jurisdiction, pursuant to this 
agreement, by lease, sale, or otherwise will 
be used for atomic weapons or for research 
on or development of atomic weapons or for 
any other military purposes, and that nosuch 
material, including equipment and devices, 
will be transferred to unauthorized persons 
or beyond the jurisdiction of the Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam except as the 
Commission may agree to such transfer to 
another nation and then only if in the opin- 
ion of the Commission such transfer falls 
within the scope of an agreement for co- 
operation between the United States of 
America and the other nation. 


ARTICLE X 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Re- 
public of Vietnam affirm their common in- 
terest in making mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangements to avail themselves, as soon as 
practicable, of the facilities and services of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency and 
to this end the parties will consult with 
each other from time to time to determine 
in what respects, if any, they desire to 
modify the provisions of this agreement for 
cooperation. 

ARTICLE XI 


It is the hope and expectation of the 
parties that this initial agreement for co- 
operation will lead to consideration of fur- 
ther cooperation extending to the design, 
construction, and operation of power pro- 
ducing reactors. Accordingly, the parties 
will consult with each other from time to 
time concerning the feasibility of an addi- 
tional agreement for cooperation with re- 
spect to the production of power from atomic 
energy in the Republic of Vietnam. 


ARTICLE XII 


1. This agreement shall enter into force 
on the date on which each government shall 
have received from the other government 
written notification that it has complied 
with all statutory and constitutional re- 
quirements for the entry into force of such 
agreement and shall remain in force for a 
period of 5 years. 

2. At the expiration of this agreement or 
of any extension thereof the Government of 
the Republic of Vietnam shall deliver to the 
United States of America all fuel elements 
containing reactor fuels leased by the Com- 
mission and any other fuel materials leased 
by the Commission. Such fuel elements 
and such fuel materials shall be delivered 
to the Commission at a site in the United 
States of America designated by the Com- 
mission at the expense of the Government 
of the Republic of Vietnam and such de- 
livery shall be made under appropriate safe- 
guards against radiation hazards while in 
transit. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this agreement. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 
22d day of April 1959. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

WALTER S. ROBERTSON, 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
Far Eastern Affairs. 
JOHN McCone, 
Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

For the Government of the Republic of 

Vietnam: 


— 
Ambassador of the Republic of Vietnam. 


April 30 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 

Dran Mr. PRESDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed agreement entitled 
“Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Republic of Viet- 
mam Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic 
Energy” and authorize its execution. The 
Department of State supports the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation. 

The agreement has been negotiated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State pursuant to the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, and is, in the 
opinion of the Commission, an important 
and desirable step in advancing the develop- 
ment of the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
in Vietnam in accordance with the policy 
which you have established. 

The agreement would permit cooperation 
between the two governments with respect to 
the design, construction and operation of 
research reactors, including related health 
and safety problems; the use of such reactors 
in medical therapy; and the use of radio- 
active isotopes in biology, medicine, agri- 
culture and industry. The Commission is 
authorized under article IV to lease to the 
Government of the Republic of Vietnam 
uranium enriched in the isotope U™ for use 
as fuel for research reactors. The quantity 
of such uranium in the custody of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Vietnam at any 
time is not to be in excess of 6 kilograms 
of U contained in uranium enriched up to 
a maximum of 20 percent of U plus such 
additional quantity as, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is necessary to permit the effi- 
cient and continuous operation of the re- 
actors while replaced elements are cooling or 
in transit. You will also note that article V 
of the agreement would permit the Com- 
mission to transfer specified limited quan- 
tities of special nuclear materials, namely, 
UU and plutonium, for defined research 
projects related to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

No restricted data would be communicated 
under this agreement and all of the guar- 
antees prescribed by the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, are contained therein. 

The Republic of Vietnam, if it desires to 
do so, may engage United States companies 
to construct research reactors, and private 
industry in the United States will be able, 
under the agreement, to render other assist- 
ance to the Republic of Vietnam. The agree- 
ment expresses the hope and expectation 
of the two governments that this first stage 
of cooperation will lead to further discus- 
sions and agreements relating to other peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy in Vietnam. 

Article X is a new provision, not a part of 
previous research agreements for cooperation 
although a similar but somewhat more de- 
tailed provision is included as standard lan- 
guage in comprehensive bilateral agreements, 
in which the two governments affirm their 
common interest in making mutually satis- 
factory arrangements to avail themselves, as 
soon as practicable, of the facilities and 
services of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. In view of continuing United States 
policy to give support to the agency, it is 
planned to include such a provision in future 
research agreements or amendments to ex- 
isting research agreements. 

Following your approval and subject to 
the authorization requested, the agreement 
will be formally executed by the appropriate 
authorities of the Government of the United 
States of America, represented by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department of 
State, and the Government of the Republic 
of Vietnam. In compliance with section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
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amended, the agreement will then be placed 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 
Respectfully, 
W. LIBBY, 
Chairman. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 31, 1959. 
The Honorable JOHN A. MCCONE, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCone: Under the date of 
March 16, 1959, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion recommended that I approve the pro- 
posed agreement entitled “Agreement for 
Cooperation Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Vietnam Con- 
cerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy,” and 
authorized its execution. 

The proposed agreement, negotiated pur- 
suant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, is an important and desirable step 
in advancing the development of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy in Vietnam, has 
been reviewed. The recommended agree- 
ment calls for cooperation between the two 
governments with respect to the design, con- 
struction, and operation of research reactors, 
including related health and safety prob- 
lems; the use of such reactors in medical 
therapy; and the use of radioactive isotopes 
in biology, medicine, agriculture, and in- 
dustry. 

The Republic of Vietnam, if it desires to 
do so, may engage U.S. companies to con- 
struct research reactors, and private industry 
in the United States will be able, under the 

ent, to render other assistance to the 
Republic of Vietnam. The agreement con- 
tains all of the guarantees prescribed by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. No 
restricted data would be communicated un- 
der the agreement. 

The Commission is authorized under ar- 
ticle IV to lease to the Government of the 
Republic of. Vietnam uranium enriched in 
the isotope U for use as fuel for research 
reactors; the quantity of such uranium in 
the custody of the Government of the Re- 
public of Vietnam at any time is not to be 
in excess of 6 kilograms of contained U in 
uranium enriched up to a maximum of 20 
percent U, plus such additional quantity 
as, in the opinion of the Commission, is 
necessary to permit the efficient and con- 
tinuous operation of the reactors while re- 
placed elements are cooling or in transit. 
Article V of the agreement. would permit the 
Commission to transfer specified limited 
quantities of special nuclear materials, 
namely, U, U, and plutonium, for defined 
research projects related to the peaceful uses 
of atomic 

In article X ot the agreement, the two 
governments affirm their common interest in 
making mutually satisfactory arrangements 
to avail themselves, as soon as practicable, of 
the facilities and services of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and upon the recommendation of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, I hereby 

(1) Determine that the performance of 
the proposed agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security of the 
United States; and 

(2) Approve the proposed Agreement for 
Cooperation Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Vietnam. enclosed 
with your letter of March 16, 1959; and 

(3) Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed agreement for the Government of the 
United States of America by appropriate au- 
thorities of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of State. 
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It is my hope that this agreement repre- 
sents but the first stage of cooperation in 
the field of atomic energy between the United 
States and the Government of the Republic 
of Vietnam, and that it will lead to further 
discussions and agreements relating to other 
peaceful uses of atomic energy in Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
DwicuT D. EISENHOWER. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 12 
O'CLOCK NOON TOMORROW 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say for 
the information of Senators that no 
business will be transacted tomorrow. It 
is the intention to adjourn from tomor- 
row until Tuesday. 

For the further information of the 
Senate, it is quite possible that on Tues- 
day the Executive Calendar will be con- 
sidered, and the nomination of Mr. Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart, of Ohio, will be 
brought up. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT ON OBSERVATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar No. 222, Sen- 
ate Resolution 110. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theres- 
olution will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 110) to print with additional 
copies a report by Senators MANSFIELD 
and HIcKENLOOPER. on their observa- 
tions of the United Nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration with 
an amendment, at the beginning of line 
2, insert “a report by Senator BOURKE 
B. HICKENLOOPER and Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, Members of the United States 
Delegation to the Thirteenth General 
Assembly of the United Nations”, so as 
to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That “Observations on the 
United Nations”, a report by Senator BOURKE 
B. HicKENLOOPER and Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, Members of the United States Dele- 
gation to the Thirteenth General Assembly 
of the United Nations, be printed as a Senate 
document, and that 5,000 additional copies 
be printed for the use of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MODERN NAVAL 
VESSELS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 145, H.R. 3293. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3293) to authorize the construction of 
modern naval vessels. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I may say that I 
am asking that the bill be made the un- 
finished business of the Senate so that 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York, who has been more than gracious, 
may proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERN- 
ING THE SUPREME COURT—AN 
APPRAISAL 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, it is my 
intention today to proceed in a rather 
detailed way to develop an analysis of 
the actions of the special committee of 
the American Bar Association which re- 
ported, about 6 weeks ago, on the many 
cases in the Supreme Court, especially 
those involving issues of internal subver- 
sion; and also to deal with the resolutions 
of the house of delegates of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association which were passed 
in connection with that report. 

Mr. President, I do this because I be- 
lieve we all wish to have a balanced un- 
derstanding of the situation. It is espe- 
cially pertinent because the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary is holding hearings on 
a number of bills intended to overturn 
some of the same court cases at which 
the Jenner-Butler bill was directed. 
Seven of these bills apparently propose 
to implement the recent report issued 
by the American Bar Association and 
the recommendations adopted by its 
house of delegates, urging legislation to 
remedy the effect of certain U.S. Su- 
preme Court decisions dealing with in- 
ternal security. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize in 
what I say that I agree that in certain 
fields some legislation may be necessary. 
I will explain that in detail in my 
What I am really driving at is that there 
is, within the context in which the spe- 
cial committee’s report was issued, and 
in which the American Bar Association 
resolutions were adopted as well as in 
the series of bills before the Judiciary 
Committee, grave danger of a climate 
which is inimical to the future of the 
Court, by throwing the Court’s role in 
our constitutional life, out of focus, and 
encouraging those whom I called last 
year the court raiders to undertake new 
forays against the Court. Therefore it 
is my desire to get the, situation into 
focus again by analysis of, first, the gen- 
eral situation and, second, of the indi- 
vidual cases cited by the special com- 
mittee. 

I should like to explain what I mean 
by “court raiders.” I define “court 
raiders” as those who would move to 
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deprive the Court of its appellate juris- 
diction in constitutional cases. The 
words are descriptive of the men raiding 
its jurisdiction. I should like to point 
out, as I see my colleague from Mary- 
land [Mr. BUTLER] on his feet, that I 
would hope not to include him in that 
group, and for this reason: I see a very 
clear distinction between the original 
approach of the Jenner bill, which was a 
direct limitation upon the Court’s ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in constitutional 
cases, and the approach which was made 
by the subsequent bill bearing the name 
of the Senator from Maryland, which 
sought to deal with specific situations, to 
which the Court itself had called atten- 
tion and with many others though I dis- 
agree thoroughly with the bill’s proposed 
solutions. 

However, I believe that the Senator 
from Maryland did not deal nearly so 
much with the fundamental drive at the 
Court’s basic jurisdiction as was the situ- 
ation when the subject was first ap- 
proached. 

But I point out that there are many 
people around the country who still have 
the idea that the Court’s jurisdiction on 
every question of constitutional law 
ought to be taken away from it or lim- 
ited. I do not want to see that approach 
encouraged. 

I point out, also, that at least one sec- 
tion of the Jenner-Butler bill, as I recall 
it, dealt with the idea of depriving the 
Court of its appellate jurisdiction. I 
feel very strongly about it as court raid- 
ing, as I have just described. However, 
I believe that the main thrust of the 
Jenner-Butler bill was directed more 
toward dealing with the Court's deci- 
sions in individual cases than it was 
with the idea of depriving the Court of 
its basic constitutional jurisdiction. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. The question that I wished 
to propound to the Senator has been an- 
swered to my entire satisfaction. I may 
say, however, that 41 Senators voted for 
the amended Jenner-Butler bill. The 
only place in which the bill touched the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Court was 
in the first section. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; dealing with bar 
admissions. 

Mr. BUTLER. In an area where we 
felt the Supreme Court, itself, had said 
it had no jurisdiction, and one in which 
one could reasonably conclude that the 
Court had usurped jurisdiction. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
for his comment, though I do not agree. 

In times of crises, history records that 
the basic concept of the Supreme Court 
as the protector of individual liberties 
often becomes a prime target of attack 
by critics who would sharply limit the 
independence of the judiciary. Despite 
the defeat suffered last year by those 
whom I have described as “court raid- 
ers,” events in 1959 indicate that once 
again it may be open season on the 
Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court’s jurisdiction was 
curbed by Congress immediately after 
the Civil War, when a law was passed 
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forbidding the Court to hear a case upon 
appeal involving constitutional rights. 
Congress, in 1937, rejected the court- 
packing plan devised by those who con- 
sidered the existing Court too conserva- 
tive in makeup. 

The Senate, in 1958, voted down the 
Jenner-Butler bill, which was an at- 
tempt at court raiding, through limita- 
tion of the Supreme Court's jurisdiction 
and reversal of several of its decision in 
the field of civil liberties. 

Mr. President, if my speech today is 
taken—as I hope it will be—as a defense 
of the Supreme Court, I am very proud 
to defend it. 

I wish to make it very clear that I have 
the deepest respect for the American 
Bar Association, of which I am a mem- 
ber. As a lawyer who has spent a life- 
time in the practice of law, I recognize 
it as my trade association. I am very 
proud of its honored and distinguished 
long-time record, and I consider par- 
ticularly laudable the association’s his- 
toric efforts on behalf of world peace 
through world law inaugurated under 
President Charles Rhyne and now con- 
tinued by President Ross L. Malone. 

I strongly support these efforts to 
strengthen the role of the World Court 
in the adjudication of international dis- 
putes. 

However, when my association issues 
pronouncements on constitutional law, 
as it has in a set of resolutions and a 
special committee report which I have 
described, with some of which I find my- 
self in very serious policy disagreement, 
I believe it is in the highest public inter- 
est to speak out on such matters. There 
my responsibility is clear. 

I believe it especially my duty to deal 
with this whole subject as a member of 
the Bar and of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, as well as a Senator, for I con- 
sider it the lawyer’s highest responsibility 
to take a position on so vital a matter 
to the administration of justice and to 
security of the freedoms of all Amer- 
icans. 

It is fair to say that in response to de- 
fenders of the Court, the president of 
the association stated that the American 
Bar Association’s recommendation did 
not even imply an attack on the Court 
itself; and indeed the association had 
also adopted a resolution stating ex- 
plicitly that the American Bar Associa- 
tion “disapprove proposals to limit any 
jurisdiction vested in the Court.” Yet 
when the resolutions adopted are read 
with the special committee’s report on 
which they are based, I regret to say, 
though I believe it is unwitting on the 
part of the American Bar Association, 
that the impression is bound to be left 
that some recent decisions have endan- 
gered our security and that the Court has 
thereby been made to appear to be in- 
sufficiently mindful of security needs. 

Particularly is this the implication of 
the “whereas” clauses of the fourth 
resolution: 

Whereas recent decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, in cases involving National 
and State security and with particular ref- 
erence to Communist activities, have been 
severely criticized and deemed unsound by 
many responsible authorities; and 
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Whereas problems of safeguarding Na- 
tional and State security have been exposed 
or created thereby. 


Perhaps, especially when read in con- 
junction with the special committee’s 
report, it is really what the association’s 
resolutions fail to say rather than what 
they do say that gives rise to their 
implication. 

I have described the implication that 
the Court has somehow been unconsti- 
tutionally unmindful of our security 
needs and that its decisions could have 
endangered the Nation’s security. For 
the resolutions—and this is the main 
burden of my argument—do not specifi- 
cally support the duty of the Supreme 
Court to protect individual liberties, 
even if unpopular, and even if the ob- 
jects of such protection are unworthy. 
I emphasize, as a lawyer, the importance 
of protecting individual liberties, even 
if they are unpopular, and even if the 
objects of such protection are unworthy. 
For we know as lawyers how the liber- 
ties of the individual may be tapped and 
drained away once we begin to confer 
liberty on the basis of a judgment as to 
whether the individual is worthy. What 
the special committee’s report does, in 
effect, is to raise a serious doubt in the 
public mind—a doubt extending to 
whether the Court ought to continue to 
have the power to declare such legisla- 
tive actions unconstitutional—as to the 
quality of responsibility in making the 
decisions involving unpopular cases, 
particularly relating to subversion, which 
have come from the Court in recent 
years, whatever may be the specific 
words of the American Bar Association 
resolution regarding continuing Supreme 
Court appellate jurisdiction. In short, 
taking all the events together, I believe 
it necessary to avoid giving aid and com- 
fort in end effect to the “court raiders,” 
who may be impatient of and displeased 
with the Supreme Court’s protection of 
the individual’s constitutional rights. 

I believe that no such case for court 
raiding is made out, but that, on the 
contrary, should this climate of opinion 
become fixed in the country, its end re- 
sult would be an effort to inhibit the 
Court from declaring unconstitutional 
those measures which it sincerely be- 
lieves to violate the Constitution, and 
more particularly those which may be 
enacted to overrule these very decisions 
of the Court which have been brought 
into question. As the Court will obvious- 
ly not be so inhibited, the conflict would 
become more acute, with the ever-pres- 
ent residual danger of a new assault on 
the Court’s appellate jurisdiction in con- 
stitutional law cases—a subject upon 
which Congress has the power to legis- 
late—or in some renewed effort to pack 
the Court. It is for this reason that I 
believe it essential to analyze the validity 
of the conclusions arrived at by the spe- 
cial committee and by the American Bar 
Association resolutions in their view that 
“problems of safeguarding national and 
state security have been created” by “re- 
cent decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court.” It is also for this reason that 
together with Senators CLARK, HENNINGS, 
HUMPHREY, LANGER, MORSE, NEUBERGER, 
and PROXMIRE I have introduced a con- 
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stitutional amendment to secure such 
appellate jurisdiction in the Supreme 
Court in constitutional law cases. 

When the resolutions were adopted, 
the association’s governing body stated 
that in accordance with its customary 
practice, the adoption of the commit- 
tee’s recommendations did not constitute 
endorsement of statements in the com- 
mittee report itself. However, the report 
is the document which purportedly sup- 
ports the resolutions and which, more- 
over, clarifies the general references in 
the resolutions. Thus, the resolutions 
refer generally to “recent decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court,” without speci- 
fication; the reference apparently is to 
some or all of the decisions discussed in 
the report. Furthermore, the special 
committee report seems to have been 
widely distributed and was inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; therefore, in 
and of itself, it warrants consideration. 

I shall endeavor to show that on an 
overall consideration of the recent terms 
of Court and taking the whole record to- 
gether, there is no basis for assuming 
that its general line of decisions involv- 
ing communism are departures from 
sound principle or an unreasonable bal- 
ance between society’s interest in secu- 
rity and individual rights deleterious to 
security. This is not to say that there 
are not specific situations where statu- 
tory change is desirable—there are—but 
there is nothing in the Court’s conduct 
which indicates a need for wholesale 
correction through action upon the 
Court’s authority. 

In support of my conclusion, I shall 
show that it would be a mistake to con- 
clude that all the cases which came be- 
fore the Court in recent terms involving 
internal security were decided against 
the Government. In fact, during the 
self-same terms in which the Court de- 
cided the cases listed by the committee 
as weakening security in their view, the 
Court also issued decisions involving in- 
ternal security which were favorable to 
the Government. I shall also show that 
the committee is unjustified in criticiz- 
ing the Court for deciding many of the 
cases involving security on too narrow 
grounds, because the Court thereby fol- 
lowed customary and desirable practice. 
It will further be noted that every mem- 
ber of the Court subscribed to the major- 
ity position in some of the decisions 
listed by the committee; they are not the 
product of any grouping on the Court. 
Moreover, it could hardly be thought 
that every member of the Court was 
afflicted with a disregard for security 
needs. Indeed, the proportion of these 
decisions which are unanimous is about 
the same as the overall proportion of 
unanimous to split decisions during a 
term. In addition, I shall show that 
most of these decisions either did not 
detract at all from the structure of gov- 
ernmental powers to deal with internal 
security or narrowed these powers only 
in minor respects. 

I shall show that in the main the de- 
cisions listed by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation committee were based on well- 
established principles of general appli- 
cability. Thus, while there might be a 
difference of opinion as to the Court’s 
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evaluation of the law in a particular in- 
stance, these decisions can be criticized 
as a group only if principles are to be 
upheld or abandoned depending on the 
issues and persons involved. No ad- 
herent of the rule of law could take that 
position: rights are guaranteed for all, 
or they are not secured for any. 

In addition to the general resolution 
with respect to remedying Supreme 
Court decisions, the American Bar As- 
sociation recommended several specific 
statutory amendments which would 
override the result in some of the de- 
cisions listed in the report. I shall 
show that certain of these legislative 
recommendations should be rejected, 
insofar as they override decisions that 
construed statutes in the light of the 
constitutional guarantees and arrived at 
reasonable and desirable results. On 
the other hand, I agree that statutory 
amendment would be desirable with re- 
spect to some of the matters with which 
the American Bar Association recom- 
mendations deal; namely, the powers of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, the Foreign Agents’ Registration 
Act, the denial of passports, and the 
power to retain restrictions over aliens. 

Finally, I shall review some of the 
cases which the American Bar Associa- 
tion committee summarized in its report 
as representing “the principal cases 
which have been criticized as illustra- 
tive of how our security has been weak- 
ened.” 

This collection of 24 disparate cases 
is important in connection with the 
American Bar Association recommenda- 
tion for legislation to correct Supreme 
Court decisions only in that the mere 
collection of this number of decisions 
may give a sinister impression of mass, 
which may overshadow lucid considera- 
tion of the pros and cons of particular 
proposed legislation, which would de- 
prive the court of jurisdiction to decide 
constitution cases involving the Consti- 
tution. 

Also, the choice of these cases raises 
again the specter of last year’s Jenner- 
Butler bill approach to the Supreme 
Court, which would go far beyond legis- 
lative correction, and would deprive the 
Court of jurisdiction to decide certain 
constitutional cases. This list contains 
every one of the cases which Jenner- 
Butler bill attempted—including cases 
decided on constitutional grounds rather 
than on statutory interpretations. 

I make that point again, because I 
think it is important that we understand 
that the Jenner-Butler bill, as I de- 
veloped in the colloquy with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] contained 
one section which sought to deprive the 
Court of its fundamental constitutional 
law jurisdiction. 

Although most of these 24 cases are 
not the basis for legislative recommen- 
dations, their presence, in some cases 
with only a partial discussion of the 
issues involved, clearly points up the 
serious implications of the report and 
the conclusions which may be drawn 
from it. 

Mr. President, I also wish to empha- 
size my complete disagreement with the 
Jenner-Butler bill's approach to over- 
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ruling the Supreme Court in regard to 
a number of cases in which the bill did 
not seek to deprive the Court of jurisdic- 
tion. I wish to make that point very 
clear, because I think it is inherent and 
fundamental in connection with the vote 
cast by the Senate in refusing to pass the 
Jenner-Butler bill. However, I respect- 
fully submit—I believe this point is very 
clear from the views of all the lawyers 
who have argued this question—that the 
thing in which we are basically inter- 
ested is maintaining intact the authority 
of the Court in constitutional law cases. 
We feel that if we do that, and if that is 
accepted by the country, then we can 
argue out the individual changes which 
are sought to be made in any particular 
set of laws, and we can deal with them 
separately, on their merits. But the at- 
tempt which is being made is also, very 
essentially, an attempt to raid the 
Court’s jurisdiction, and an endeavor, 
directly or indirectly or by implication, 
to deprive the Court of appellate juris- 
diction in constitutional law cases. Now 
that I have generally discussed the effect 
of the resolution of the American Bar 
Association, I should like to analyze some 
of these cases, Mr. President. 

The second part of the resolution 
adopted by the American Bar Associa- 
tion reads as follows: 

Be it further resolved, That wherever there 
are reasonable grounds to believe that as a 
result of court decisions weaknesses in in- 
ternal security have been disclosed, remedial 
legislation be enacted by the Congress of the 
United States. 


Then the resolution goes on to suggest 
certain specific areas in which, in the 
view of the American Bar Association, 
legislation of that kind should be 
enacted, 

One of the fundamental difficulties I 
find with the special committee’s report 
is due to the fact that it concerns itself 
with only the 24 cases which are set out 
as the basis of its report, but does not 
range over the whole area of the cases 
which relate to the Court’s jurisdiction. 
It does not show what the Court has 
done affirmatively, at the same time that 
it deals with what it thinks the Court 
has done negatively, in respect to in- 
ternal-security matters. I think that is 
the main reason why the opinion has 
spread abroad that this report and the 
resulting resolution of the American Bar 
Association must result in some con- 
demnation of the Court. 

The special committee has dealt with 
cases of the Court since 1956 in which 
there was involved a Communist or an 
issue of Communist activity, and in most 
of which the decision invalidated, either 
in whole or in part, an action of a Fed- 
eral or a State agency or a criminal 
judgment. This aspect of the cases is 
the only common thread running 
through them, and is the only aspect 
that is highlighted. The circumstance 
that the committee is concerned only 
with one factual aspect of the decisions 
is a reflection of the particular assign- 
ment of the committee, for the report 
is the work of the special committee on 
Communist. tactics, strategy, and ob- 
jectives. As the rcport siates, there has 
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not been sufficient opportunity for this 
committee to discuss the problems with 
the association’s special committee on 
individual rights as affected by national 
security. 

Thus, the report and the resolutions 
submitted and adopted, with slight modi- 
fication, by the association were the 
product of a committee which had the 
sole function of appraising communism 
and its menace, rather than appraising 
our legal institutions. 

Indeed, the committee’s focus is re- 
flected in the devotion of much of the 
report into hortatory passages in re- 
gard to preparedness against Russia and 
to nonlegal matters respecting foreign 
affairs, such as the decline of the U.S. 
gold reserves because of the Soviet 
menace, the deceitfulness of the Soviet 
pleas for peaceful coexistence, the fail- 
ure of Red China to release American 
prisoners, the execution of Hungarian 
leaders, and other matters. Also, the 
report neglects to mention that during 
the same terms of court in which the 
listed cases were decided, the Court is- 
sued decisions which were favorable to 
the Government in regard to cases in- 
volving alleged Communists or Com- 
munist activity. The committee's fail- 
ure to mention these decisions might give 
the impression that all the cases involv- 
ing Communist matters that came before 
the Court in this period were decided 
against the Government. Outstanding 
among those validating Government ac- 
tion, particularly in view of the commit- 
tee’s emphasis on the Government’s in- 
vestigative power in the internal secu- 
rity field, is the case of Uliman v. United 
States (350 U.S. 422). In that case, the 
Court upheld the constitutionality of the 
recently enacted immunity statute which 
enables the Government, by an offer of 
immunity, to preclude a witness before 
a grand jury, in an investigation of secu- 
rity matters, from remaining silent in 
constitutional reliance on the fifth 
amendment’s privilege against self- 
incrimination. 

Mr. President, the details of that case 
are not vital in this connection. The 
point is that the case was not men- 
tioned in the committee’s report, al- 
though, under the definition of those 
who are critical of the Court, the de- 
cision in that case affirmatively safe- 
guarded the activities of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRUENING in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from New York yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from New York for the speech he is de- 
livering to the Senate this afternoon. I 
particularly commend him for the re- 
sponsible and considerate way in which 
he is delivering it. 

It is never easy for a Senator to dis- 
agree with an organization of which he 
is a member—in this case, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. The Senator from 
New York has proceeded in this matter 
by recognizing that the splendid organi- 
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zation he is talking about has many 
good attributes, that fine people repre- 
sent it. At the same time, he has docu- 
mented by chapter and verse, where its 
criticism of the Supreme Court is in 
error. 

I hope the speech will be read very 
carefully by all Members of the Senate, 
because I think it is one of the signifi- 
cant speeches to be made in the Senate 
this year. 

Last year the Supreme Court was un- 
der serious attack and its authority was 
in grave jeopardy. 

I have read the preliminary outline 
of the speech of the Senator from New 
York, and I have heard the parts of the 
speech which he has delivered thus far. 
I believe he is addressing himself to the 
fundamental danger which confronts 
the Court—namely, the very distinct 
possibility that the Congress might en- 
act legislation which would seriously en- 
danger or encroach upon the jurisdic- 
tion and the rights of the Supreme 
Court and—and this is much more im- 
portant—the right of individual Ameri- 
can citizens to have redress. 

In conclusion, let me say again that 
what the senior Senator from New York 
is doing is, in my opinion, a great serv- 
ice. He is doing it in the masterful 
and able way in which he addresses 
himself to all subjects, and in a way 
which has, I am sure, required a very 
great amount of work. He is presenting 
significant amounts of documentation. 
Certainly he deserves a great deal of 
credit. 

Mr. JAVITS. 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to join the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin in paying my com- 
pliments to the Senator from New York 
for his very sound defense of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. It comes as no sur- 
prise to me that the former attorney 
general of the Empire State would make 
this speech today. 

I am pleased to tell him that in Feb- 
ruary, I delivered, at the University of 
Minnesota Law School, a lecture on the 
subject, “Congress, Civil Rights, and the 
Supreme Court“; and in that lecture I 
discussed some of the very cases the 
Senator from New York has discussed 
in his speech. 

He was very kind to send me an ad- 
vance copy of his speech. I wish to say 
it is a very scholarly piece of work; and 
I am proud to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with him, as a lawyer and as a member 
of the American Bar Association, on this 
issue. 

As I said in my lecture at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Law School, and as I 
said in the early part of March in a 
similar lecture which I gave in St. Louis, 
Mo., there was a time, in the history of 
the American legal profession, when, if 
an attack similar to the sinister attack 
made by the house of delegates of the 
American Bar Association, by means of 
its resolution, on the judicial process, 
had been made, every local bar associa- 
tion in the country would have raised 
its voice in protest. I am somewhat at 
a loss to understand what has happened 
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to our profession. I wish to say most 
kindly, but, I believe, unanswerably, that 
no longer is it true that the legal pro- 
fession as a profession is performing the 
watchdog function over American liber- 
ties that it once performed. 

As I said in my lecture at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Law School, I won- 
der whether that is because, for some 
unfortunate reason, many American 
lawyers think they are private practi- 
tioners of the law. There is not such a 
person. There is not such a thing as a 
private practitioner of the law. Every 
lawyer is a public official. He is an offi- 
cer of the courts of America. And one 
of the great ethical obligations of law- 
yers, in my judgment, as I said in the 
lecture, is always to stand as guardians 
of the judicial system of America and 
guardians of the civil and constitu- 
tional liberties that make us free. 

As a fellow lawyer, I wish to thank the 
Senator from New York for the great 
contribution he has made to this highly 
controversial subject in America today, 
because I think it is a fitting speech to 
get into this Recorp preliminary to what 
I am willing to predict today will be 
some historic debates, before we adjourn 
this summer, as various types of anti- 
Supreme Court legislation comes to the 
floor of the Senate. 

The Senator from New York stood 
with me, and I with him, last year— 
in the closing hours, in fact, of the ses- 
sion—when he and I and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] took it 
upon ourselves to fulfill what we thought 
was our function as lawyers in respect 
to our obligations to the judicial system 
of our country, by exercising our pre- 
rogatives in the Senate to block the Mal- 
lory bill until such time as hearings 
could be held and constitutional au- 
thorities could testify on the bill. 

I am deeply moved in giving this high 
praise to the Senator from New York, 
because I think he is deserving of it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

May I point out that the New York 
City Bar Association has dissociated it- 
self from the resolutions of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. I emphasize that, 
as lawyers, we still have to get the issue 
across to the people, even when a bar 
association states it is seeking to take 
jurisdiction away from the Supreme 
Court only where it thinks the State 
appellate courts have jurisdiction, and 
is trying to exclude itself from the term 
“court raiders.” The fact is that by tak- 
ing such an attitude it is less than mili- 
tant, with respect to the civil liberties 
which the Supreme Court is seeking to 
protect, in failing to take affirmative 
action on that issue. I do not think 
it is doing all the things we expect of 
it as our trade asociation. If it does 
not protect these liberties, we must do it, 
for unless we do, a climate is created in 
the country in which the court raiders 
can pursue their ends. The fact that 
the American Bar Association is citing 
the catechism of what it is not trying 
to do may satisfy it, but that is not 
enough. That is the essence of my point. 

To continue, the special committee of 
the American Bar Association listed the 
cases with which it disagreed, in which 
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the Supreme Court decided against the 
Government, but it failed to talk about 
cases which were decided in favor of the 
Government and which, even by the 
committee’s own definition, helped the 
Government in its internal security 
affairs. 

Another of those cases is Black v. 
Cutter Laboratories (351 U.S. 292). In 
that case an employee had been dis- 
charged. An arbitration board, acting 
under union control, had the employee 
reinstated. The employer contended 
that reinstatement would endanger se- 
curity, because the employee was a 
Communist. In that case the Supreme 
Court upheld the decision of the highest 
court of California that reinstatement 
was against public policy. 

The Supreme Court acted similarly in 
the case of Wilson v. Loew’s, Inc. (355 
U.S. 597) a case in which moving pic- 
ture actors and other employees of that 
industry, who became known as the Hol- 
lywood 10 brought an action against 
the industry on the ground that it was 
conspiring to blacklist them and keep 
them out of the moving picture business. 
Again the Supreme Court failed to dis- 
turb the State court decision for the 
employers. 

Even in the field of Government em- 
ployment, in which special concern is 
shown in the American Bar Associa- 
tion resolution and the special com- 
mittee report, the Supreme Court rend- 
ered two decisions favorable to the Gov- 
ernment, which had greater applicabil- 
ity and effect than two, if not all three, 
of the adverse cases in the field. 

I refer to the case of Beilan v. Board 
of Public Education (357 U.S. 399) and 
the case of Lerner v. Casey (357 US. 
468). 

In the Beilan case a public school- 
teacher with 22 years of service had 
been discharged for refusing to testify 
whether he had, 8 years before, been 
active in a Communist organization. 
In the Lerner case, in which I had the 
honor to file a brief as attorney general 
of the State of New York, assigning the 
solicitor general to argue the case, a sub- 
way conductor had been discharged for 
his refusal to answer whether he was a 
member of the Communist Party. 

It should also be noted that the fa- 
mous decision in the Yates case, which 
is highlighted in the report recommend- 
ing legislative changes by the American 
Bar Association and the special commit- 
tee, only partially invalidated the State 
court decision and indeed upheld it in 
a very important respect. While the 
Court ordered the acquittal of 5 of the 
14 defendants, it held, over the objection 
of 2 dissenting Justices there was suffi- 
cient evidence against the other 9 to 
warrant their retrial. 

While the decisions demonstrate 
graphically that the Court is not blind 
to security factors, it is true that there 
have been more cases touching on se- 
curity decided unfavorably to the Gov- 
ernment than there have been favorably 
decisions for the Government—again 
from the viewpoint of a group like the 
special committee of the American Bar 
Association. However, this is not sur- 
prising considering the mass of State 
and Federal acts and proceedings in- 
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volving this issue over the past decade 
and the many novel and unprecedented 
questions which were presented by the 
impact of that interest. Also it may be 
that Government officials, feeling en- 
couraged by favorable decisions in the 
previous terms of the Supreme Court, 
sought to induce the court to overex- 
tend its own rulings, and ran afoul of 
the court’s sensitivity to the protection 
of civil liberties. 

One of the other major complaints of 
the American Bar Association special 
committee was that the Supreme Court 
adopted much narrower grounds for de- 
cisions in the various cases which it de- 
cided than those urged by the opponents 
of the Government action. Thus, it was 
said, in a Subversive Activities Control 
Board case, the Court refused to pass on 
the contention that the Board was un- 
constitutionally established, and passed 
only on the question of procedure. The 
contention that the Board should con- 
sider whether perjured evidence had 
been used was the ground on which 
the case was sent back. 

In the famous Watkins case, the Court 
refused to issue a definitive holding on 
the question of whether the mandate of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee was constitutional or whether 
questions by the investigating commit- 
tee violated the free speech protection 
of the Federal Constitution. 

In the Sacher and Flaxer cases, which 
also involved congressional investiga- 
tions, reversals of contempt findings 
were on narrow rather than broad 
grounds. 

The same was true in the Cole case, 
which involved discharging a Federal 
Government employee. 

In the Witkovitch, Yates, and the 
passport cases, the Court is said to have 
avoided the issue by ruling on broad 
rather than narrow constitutional 
issues. 

Mr. President, in debating this issue, I 
am seeking not to go out of my way to 
find opponents, but am seeking to con- 
fine the issues to specific grounds. So, 
for example, while I would debate with 
my colleague from Maryland the provi- 
sion in his bill which seeks to deprive the 
Court of jurisdiction, I am also willing to 
debate the other aspects of his bill of 
last year strictly upon the merits of each 
particular areas in which it endeavored 
to take action in respect to a Supreme 
Court decision. 

Now let us consider the Court’s use of 
narrow grounds for decision. The posi- 
tion of the American Bar Association 
committee, I think, shows marked incon- 
sistency. It first says “these cases might 
readily have been disposed of without 
so broadly limiting national and State 
security efforts.” On the other hand, 
the report criticizes the course of the 
decision in the Subversive Activities 
Control Board case on the ground that 
the Court failed to immediately deter- 
mine the constitutional issue of the 
Board’s validity as soon as litigation in- 
volving a Board decision came to it. 

It seems to me that it is standard prac- 
tice for the courts to adopt narrow 
rather than broad grounds of decision, 
if they can do so. That has always been 
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considered a good practice, and the 
Court should be complimented for fol- 
lowing it, rather than criticized because 
it did not decide broad constitutional 
issues when it did not have todoso. For 
all the proponents of that position may 
know, the Court may have decided those 
constitutional issues against them and, 
in their view, made the situation even 
more difficult so far as they are con- 
cerned. 

Another matter to which I should like 
to refer is the participation of all the 
judges in these decisions. The implica- 
tion that the American Bar Association 
committee’s collection of decisions rep- 
resents a disregard of the requirements 
of security gives rise to the question 
whether the cases were decided merely 
by one group of judges on the Court. 
One would not suppose that every mem- 
ber of a court was afflicted with such a 
disregard as the special committee seeks 
to import into this situation. 

In fact, of the 22 finally adjudicated 
listed decisions, 5 were unanimous, This 
is about the same proportion as the 
overall proportion of unanimous to split 
decisions during a normal term. In the 
decisions which were not unanimous, the 
composition of the majority varied. 

The Justices who most often dis- 
sented—Justices Clark, Burton, Whit- 
taker, and Harlan—nevertheless joined 
the majority in some of the nonunani- 
mous decisions. 

Justice Clark, who was a sharply crit- 
ical dissenter in some decisions, wrote 
the majority opinion in the Slochower 
case, which also comes under attack, and 
in the second Yates decision. 

Justice Burton, who was also a dis- 
senter, wrote the United Mine Workers 
decision, which is one of the 24 cases 
coming under attack. 

Justice Whittaker, also a dissenter, 
wrote the decision in Bonetti, which is 
also one of the 24 cases coming under 
attack. 

Justice Harlan authored the majority 
opinions in Cole, Service, and the first 
Yates decision, which were, again, three 
of the 24 decisions coming under attack. 

Indeed, only three of the decisions out 
of the whole 24—certainly a small pro- 
portion—were 5-to-4 decisions, and in 
one of those the dissenters agreed with 
the principle adopted by the majority; 
that is, in the Slochower case. 

In the other two cases, the passport 
decision cases, the differences between 
the majority and the dissenters appear 
to be of more significance. Though not 
explicit in the dissent, the split in those 
cases may stem from a difference in 
value judgment as to liberty and security 
in the travel and passport situation. 

In any case, it is very clear that all the 
Justices participated in the majority 
groupings in at least some of these deci- 
sions. 

Again, I repeat, no one could reason- 
ably say that all the Justices in their 
criticisms would be unmindful of secu- 
rity—again using the approach to this 
question of the special committee. All 
the Justices would not have the same 
point of view; nonetheless, all of them 
participated in some phases of this crit- 
icized line of decisions. 
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The next point, Mr. President—and 
this is perhaps the most persuasive point 
of all—is that these decisions were based 
upon very important legal principles and 
precedents. These decisions were not 
simply plucked out of the air, as some 
people would have us believe. They 
were not legislative action by the Su- 
preme Court but, on the contrary, these 
decisions came fully within the context 
of the Court’s prior decisions. 

I wish to point out also that, on the 
question of the Court. reversing itself, 
this often works for the advantage of 
those who think themselves very con- 
servative as well as for the advantage 
of those who think themselves very lib- 
eral. The Court, for example, reversed 
its decison in a case involving the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act some 
years ago, and that decision may very 
well have been pleasing to the conserv- 
atives, whereas in making one of the 
decisions which we have before us in 
this list of 24, the decision of the Court 
may have pleased some of the liberals. 
That is, after all, the essence of the 
Court. 

I wish to give some examples, to show 
how most of these 24 cases followed the 
established precedents. 

The Gold decision, which was one of 
those criticized, was squarely based on 
Remmer v. United States, which was a 
case of income tax fraud, decided in 350 
U.S. 377, 347 U.S. 227. That case was 
decided in 1954. The decision in Rem- 
mer, which said that tampering with a 
juror was only “presumptively prejudi- 
cial” in a trial, was translated in the 
Gold ruling. This was a logical exten- 
sion of the ruling in the Remmer case, 
decided some years before. 

Again, in the Subversive Activities 
Control Board case, which was so much 
criticized, there was involved the claim 
that three major witnesses on whose 
testimony the Board had relied a total 
of 85 times had committed perjury. The 
Court noted that the “untainted admin- 
istration of justice is certainly one of 
the most cherished aspects of our insti- 
tutions.” 

The Watkins case, in which Justice 
Clark alone dissented, and which has 
been very bitterly criticized, was based 
upon the principle of constitutional and 
criminal law that a defendant must be 
informed of the standard of criminality 
before the commission of the alleged 
offense. 

In the decisions construing statutes, 
there generally is no possibility of fol- 
lowing precedents in the same manner 
as in other cases, since the problem is, 
“What does the individual statute 
mean?” But it can be asserted with 
regard to the decisions involving statu- 
tory construction in this list that the 
Court relied on the traditional aids to 
construction—legislative history, a prop- 
osition laid down long ago; the rule that 
penal statutes are to be strictly enforced; 
the rule that statutes are to be con- 
strued, wherever possible, to avoid con- 
stitutional questions; and so on. 

Let us consider another example. The 
two cases of Schware and Koenigsberg 
were cases which dealt with admissions 
to the bar. Both cases were decided un- 
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der the constitutional due process rul- 
ings. These go back to the post-Civil 
War period, when efforts were made to 
disbar sympathizers with the Confed- 
eracy. In these cases the Court held, 
just as it held years and years before, 
that a State cannot arbitrarily deprive 
a person of his right to follow his 
chosen profession, which in these cases 
was the practice of law. 

Now, in some of the cases in which 
the majority construed a statute so as to 
avoid a constitutional problem, a value 
judgment was involved in the conclu- 
sion that a grave constitutional problem 
would arise from a contrary construc- 
tion. Of course, the Court had a perfect 
right to—and did—indicate it was avoid- 
ing a question which would raise grave 
constitutional questions. But a value 
judgment can always give rise to a dif- 
ference of opinion. However, there is 
no indication that the judgment of the 
Justices was not applied as conscien- 
tiously in this group of cases as it was 
applied in any other cases involving 
their value judgments. 

Mr. President, I believe the Jencks 
case merits separate mention, because 
there the Court extended, or at least 
reinterpreted, its prior decisions. It will 
be recalled that the Jencks case, which 
was also very heavily criticized, was a 
case in which a union officer convicted 
of filing a false non-Communist affi- 
davit was denied access to an FBI re- 
port, notwithstanding the testimony 
against him of the man who had pre- 
pared that report. 

The decision in the Jencks case is based 
upon precedent—and very soundly es- 
tablished precedent so far as the Su- 
preme Court is concerned. In that par- 
ticular respect we go back to cases like 
Gordon v. United States (344 U.S. 414) 
and Berger v. United States (295 U.S. 
78). Both were decided some years ago. 
They dealt substantially with the same 
matters, and the decisions were substan- 
tially along the same line. 

We have already enacted a statute as 
a result of the Jencks decision, prescrib- 
ing procedure for the production of prior 
statements of a witness, This procedure, 
in substantial effect, prescribes the pro- 
cedure which the Supreme Court indi- 
cated in the Jencks decision itself would 
be constitutional. 

It seems to me that this is a fair way 
to proceed, without trying to capture 
the Court’s jurisdiction. At the same 
time, this procedure is fully protective 
of the Court’s indispensable value to 
the American people. 

I point out that since we have passed 
a bill to deal with the decision in the 
Jencks case, subsequent decisions have 
not indicated any difficulty or hardship 
in applying the rule of Jencks. That, it 
seems to me, is an extremely important 
point, because most of the hobgoblins 
which are raised with respect to this de- 
cision are not based upon what we act- 
ually realize in terms of dangers, but 
upon what dangers we might realize by 
virtue of the decisions. 

I come now to another point, and that 
is an overall conclusion as to the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court. As in 
the case of any group of Supreme Court 
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decisions, a study of those digested in 
the American Bar Association report 
may indicate the need for legislation in 
some individual respect; but the fore- 
going overall consideration reveals no 
basis for the assumption that its de- 
cisions in this field are departures from 
sound principles, or represent an un- 
reasonable imbalance between society’s 
interest in security and individual rights 
deleterious to security. 

I believe that the American Bar As- 
sociation’s special committee offers no 
support for its charge that our security 
has been weakened through the recent 
Supreme Court decisions; that they have 
encouraged an increase in communistic 
activity in the United States; or that 
they have caused a paralysis of our in- 
ternal security. 

It seems to me that neither our total 
internal security apparatus nor the ef- 
fect of the specific rulings is appraised 
in the committee report. Indeed, most of 
the decisions either did not detract at all 
from the governmental arsenal of pow- 
ers to combat communism, or narrowed 
those powers only in minor respects. 

For example, in the Bonetti case, with 
respect to which legislation is recom- 
mended, Bonetti was allowed to enter 
the United States in 1923. He left the 
Communist Party in 1936. He left the 
United States again in 1937, returning 
in 1938. He was not a Communist when 
he entered the United States in 1938, or 
at any time since then. The law as it 
stood at that time allowed him to enter 
the country. The law as it has stood 
since 1950 would keep him out of the 
country. So whatever door might have 
been opened in that case, which is in- 
deed a unique case, is now closed. 
Nevertheless, the case is cited as one of 
the 24 requiring a change to protect our 
internal security. 

In the Service case, one of the 24 rul- 
ings criticized, the ruling was based 
upon the principle that regulations val- 
idly prescribed by a Government ad- 
ministrator are binding upon him as 
well as upon the citizen. 

It seems to me that this is a very 
salutary principle, and that it can easily 
be implemented by regulations validly 
prescribed by a Government administra- 
tor. The difficulty in the Service case 
was that that was not the situation, 

In the Witkovitch case, which relates 
to the Government’s power to maintain 
restrictions over aliens, it was held that 
we have a right to decide exactly what 
restrictions we wish to have maintained, 
subject to their being constitutional. 

I wish to make clear one point which 
must be clear in discussing this whole 
situation—it is the duty of lawyers to 
reject any suggestion that we must con- 
demn or correct a decision merely be- 
cause it is unfavorable to the Govern- 
ment, and allegedly affects communism. 
No believer in the rule of law should 
take the position that principles are to 
be upheld or abandoned depending upon 
the issues and the persons involved. 
Rights are guaranteed for all, or they 
are not guaranteed for any. If a bond 
were abrogated whenever it was found 
that its payment would cause a hard- 
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ship, there would be no security in bonds 
at all. 

I come now to the concluding section 
of my remarks, dealing with the bar 
associations recommendations for cor- 
rective legislation. I say at the outset 
that there are some situations which 
need corrective legislation, and with re- 
spect to which I believe corrective legis- 
lation is indicated, not only because of 
the imperfections of our own statutory 
enactment, but also by the Court’s own 
statements in other cases, in which a 
statutory change is requested. 

But wholesale corrective legislation, as 
suggested by the resolutions leads in one 
of two dangerous directions. On the one 
hand, it could lead us into unconstitu- 
tionality. One of the grave dangers of 
the American Bar Association action in 
this connection is that the Supreme 
Court itself is not inhibited from de- 
claring unconstitutional even a new act 
of Congress, which seeks to correct some 
situation in these cases. I do not be- 
lieve the Court will be inhibited, no mat- 
ter what we do or no matter what the 
American Bar Association does. But I 
believe that when a climate is created 
which looks with disfavor upon the 
Supreme Court’s declaring unconstitu- 
tional a law which the Congress has 
passed to correct one of these decisions, 
we then have a pitched battle between 
the Supreme Court and the climate of 
the country, which I believe is a dan- 
gerous invitation to Court raiding. It is 
dangerous because Congress does have 
the power to take away the Court’s ap- 
pellate jurisdiction in constitutional law 
cases, either in whole or in part. 

The Jenner bill originally was a Court 
raiding bill. It sought to take away the 
Court’s appellate jurisdiction entirely. 
The Jenner-Butler bill was a Court 
raiding bill only in one of its sections. 

The important point is that the Con- 
gress can do it. It seems to me that we 
must protect ourselves and the Court 
againt public opinion becoming so 
crystalized on this subject, without a 
balanced understanding of all the facts 
and merits on both sides, as to bring us 
into a situation in which Court raiding 
might find real receptivity in the Con- 
gress. 

I believe that the analogy between 
Court raiding and Court packing is most 
important. In both cases it is not sought 
to do something about a particular case 
within the constitutional framework, but 
to strike at the very foundations of the 
Court as an institution. 

As to legislative solutions, I shall deal 
with those very quickly. 

The first case I wish to discuss under 
this heading is the Nelson case. In bills 
to overturn the Nelson case, an effort 
was made to provide that States should 
have jurisdiction, parallel with that of 
the Federal Government, to redress sedi- 
tion against the Federal Government, or 
to redress the offense of anyone who 
preaches, in violation of the Smith Act, 
the overthrow of the Government by 
force—that is, as the Court has defined 
it, preaches with incitement to action. 

It seems to me—and I have given the 
subject very careful thought—that this 
is very unwise. It is unwise for reasons 
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detailed most eloquently by the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, 
which in all these matters has had a 
most forward looking point of view. Its 
report is valuable to everyone. I shall 
not seek to place it in the Recorp. It is 
a fairly lengthy report. 

Suffice it to say that the reasons de- 
tailed there, which to me are absolutely 
persuasive, come down to this: 

I believe that here is a national ef- 
fort directed at sedition against the Fed- 
eral Government and if it were dis- 
torted, that national effort might be 
thwarted; for example, if a prosecu- 
tion were started too soon in a State be- 
fore the whole nest of people involved 
could be uncovered. The national 
scheme of enforcement of Federal laws 
against sedition would be far more effi- 
cient and effective if the matter were 
kept within the Federal jurisdiction. 

There was a time when I was attorney 
general of New York State, when I 
looked with some sympathy upon the 
possibility of a Federal statute to over- 
rule the Supreme Court's decision in the 
Nelson case, from a practical standpoint. 

However, when I came to Washington, 
I saw efforts being made to lift Federal 
preemption in many other fields, and 
that this proposal was just the opening 
gun, and I realized the multitudinous 
problem of asserting Federal jurisdiction 
in this kind of case, and how this thing 
could be complicated by the assertion of 
State jurisdiction with so many State 
laws differing in this field, I came to the 
conclusion that I should change my 
mind, and I did change my mind. I 
concluded that the struggle against sedi- 
tion ought to be kept in the Federal 
Government. I concluded that the Court 
was right, not only in terms of its deci- 
sion, but also in terms of its persuasive 
reasons why it ought to be a national 
policy. 

Furthermore, in view of decisions by 
the Supreme Court in two recent cases, 
Bartkus against Illinois, and Abatte 
against United States, Iam of the opinion 
that there now need be no fear that State 
prosecution for sedition will preclude a 
person from being prosecuted under the 
Smith Act. Let us remember that a State 
can prosecute anyone for sedition against 
the State. There is nothing in the Nel- 
son decision which inhibits such proce- 
dure. The fear might have been, or at 
least it might have been argued, that a 
person who was tried for such a crime 
within a State could not be prosecuted 
in a Federal court under the Smith Act, 
because to do so would involve double 
jeopardy. The Supreme Court has laid 
that fear at rest in the two decisions I 
have mentioned. That becomes, there- 
fore, an added reason why legislation in 
the field of the Nelson case is not re- 
quired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, Will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The able Senator from 
New York is making an excellent and 
very timely presentation of a most im- 
portant subject. I do wish to allude to 
the able Senator’s comment with re- 
spect to the so-called Nelson decision. 
Certainly no one can rightfully or rea- 
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sonably use the Nelson case as a basis 
for denouncing the Supreme Court. The 
able Senator from New York, based up- 
on his experience as the chief law en- 
forcement officer of his State, which is 
our largest and most populous State in 
the Union, has concluded that policy- 
wise Congress should not pass legisla- 
tion designed to indicate that the Fed- 
eral Government has not preempted the 
field. However, is it not true that, re- 
gardless of how he or I or anyone else 
might feel with respect to the policy, 
the Nelson decision, on the basis of pres- 
ent Federal statutes, is unassailable? 

Mr. JAVITS. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator from California. I would 
suggest that on policy—and I do not 
know his view on it, and perhaps it is 
not necessary that I know it now—I see 
it is a debatable question. That is why 
I have been very careful in defining 
what I mean by “Court raiding.” How- 
ever, no matter how strongly I might 
disagree with the views of those who 
may wish to change a statute, in order 
to meet a line of objections which the 
Supreme Court has set out, or to move 
in another direction from what the 
Court has indicated the statute means, 
I say that is an arguable case. I may 
feel very strongly about it, and disagree, 
and we could argue about it. However, 
I have been very careful about it. I 
agree with my colleague that the Nelson 
case, under the law as it stands now, is 
unassailable. 

I have my views as to what ought 
to be done. I believe it ought to be al- 
lowed to rest where it is. On the other 
hand, I would fully respect and would 
be willing to debate the views of others 
who might think differently about this 
and other matters. 

I repeat that, as I shall show in a 
short time, there are some statutory en- 
actments that should be made where the 
Court has shown us that the law as it 
now stands is not adequate. I point out 
that even this is a service, namely, to 
show us where the law is not adequate. 
We may be disappointed with the con- 
tingency in which the Supreme Court 
has shown us we have not covered the 
situation. However, is that not the es- 
sence of why we have a Supreme Court? 
For all the Court knows, Congress never 
intended it should be covered. At least, 
Congress gets another look at what it 
has done imprecisely. 

In the situation of a man who has 
been fired from a Government position, 
or held up to public obloquy, where nine 
Justices of the Supreme Court, or at 
least a majority of them, feel the law 
has been stated imprecisely, is there not 
at least enough reasonable doubt that 
it ought to be sent to us to make it 
precise? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to commend the 
Senator for his very timely address on 
this most important subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 
I now continue with my analysis of the 
cases in which some change is recom- 
mended as desirable or undesirable. 

We next come to the Watkins case, in 
which the Court spoke critically of the 
breadth and vagueness of the mandate 
of the House Un-American Activities 
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Committee. The recommendation that 
the mandate be rewritten in less broad 
and vague language and to make the 
vague language precise is helpful. 

When I was in the other body that 
subject was a topic of very heated debate. 
It was urged time and time again. How- 
ever, it took action by the Supreme 
Court in the area where it hurt in or- 
der finally to bring the other body to the 
realization that witnesses ought to know 
what they are up against when they ap- 
pear before a committee. We cannot 
assume that because so many witnesses 
are people we do not like—and that in- 
cludes me—that is any reason for writing 
different laws as to them. 

The next point I wish to raise relates 
to the Yates decision. There two issues 
were raised. They both illustrate) the 
very important aspects of my whole view 
of this situation. One aspect deals with 
conspiring to organize a society of per- 
sons who advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence; and 
the second issue was as to what is meant 
by conspiring to advocate such over- 
throw. 

On the first one the Court held the 
word “organize” means the Communist 
Party when it was first formed. 

Again the Court has shown us where 
we went astray, and we ought to be 
pleased, rather than angry. 

On the other point, however, a funda- 
mental issue has been raised, because it 
is a question whether advocacy means 
a of action or advocacy of be- 

ef. 

Mr. President, I wish to say, advisedly, 
that if we pass a statute which con- 
demns advocacy of belief, my own 
opinion is that it is unconstitutional and 
that the Supreme Court can and should 
declare it unconstitutional. Such a 
Statute is completely inimical.to Ameri- 
can liberty, because we cannot set our- 
selves up as the arbiters of what people 
should think, or as the arbiters of the 
ideas which they should spread abroad 
for discussion. We can set ourselves up 
to legislate against liberty becoming 
license. There, we are in a perfectly 
sound and sure area of precedent, for 
Mr. Justice Holmes, years and years ago, 
made that distinction when he com- 
pared ordinary free speech with a per- 
son getting up in a crowded moving pic- 
ture and yelling “Fire,” stating that the 
latter was not free speech, but was an 
incitement of action which was action- 
able on the part of the Government. 

I make that point in respect of the 
Yates case, because I fear very much 
that in the debate which will take place 
about changing the law, we will get 
fuzzy and may very well, in our zeal to 
catch all the Communists in the coun- 
try—and I am all for that, in terms of 
their exposure or punishment if they 
have violated the laws of our country— 
begin to write unconstitutional laws on 
this subject, thinking. that we have 
scared the Supreme Court, and that the 
Supreme Court will hold such laws con- 
Stitutional. I am confident we will not 
scare the Court. I feel deeply that we 
should not pass any such laws which 
we know to be constitutionally imperfect 
at their very inception. 
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I proceed now to another group of 
cases, the Slochower, Beilan, and Lerner 
group. These relate to the proposition 
whether a person shall or shall not be 
subject to discharge if he fails to answer 
a question or questions in a congres- 
sional or other investigation. It seems to 
me that there, again, we are in an area 
where the Supreme Court has given us 
excellent ground rules, and we should 
not be so unwise as to fail to follow 
them. The distinction and practical 
effect which the Court has made is this: 
in a job requiring accountability in those 
to whom the employee is responsible, 
can the employer question the employee 
about his activities? If the employee 
refuses to divulge his activities, even if 
the employee has a perfect right to re- 
fuse in terms of protecting himself, that 
does not mean he is a desirable employee. 
The Court says, in the Lerner case, that 
he may be fired merely for the refusal 
to answer. 

But in dealing with a peripheral mat- 
ter, as in the Slochower case, the case 
of someone answering or not answering 
a legislative committee, where there are 
all kinds of complications about what 
the committee’s authority may be and 
what the individual situation may be be- 
fore the committee, where it is not at all 
clear that it is germane to his employ- 
ment or to his relationship between him- 
self and those who employed him, then, 
the situation is different. At the very 
least, we should be very clear as to what 
will be the penalty for answering such a 
legislative committee or failing or re- 
fusing to answer it, and also realize that 
his constitutional liberties can just as 
easily be denied by tying the hands of 
the person so that he cannot assert them; 
as they might be by depriving a person 
of those liberties directly and out of 
hand. : 

So in those cases, if we do have legis- 
lation, I would want to see us follow the 
line of judgment which is exercised in 
the Court’s decisions, rather than going 
off again on the proposition that when 
one works for the Government, no mat- 
ter who asks anything about anything, 
and no matter what may be one’s con- 
stitutional rights, he is a different kind 
of citizen and has to answer or suffer 
the penalty of being fired from his job. 
What is worse than the obloquy of hav- 
ing been fired on grounds of that kind? 

The next resolution to which I wish 
to address myself is the question of the 
exclusion of aliens. This was the situ- 
ation in the Bonetti case. 

As I have stated, we now have built 
into the law safeguards which will pre- 
vent such a situation from occurring 
again except in the most remote situa- 
tion. So I hope that we will not again 
get fuzzy and pass some law dealing 
with the situation, when the situation 
is really academic. 

But there is a situation in respect of 
aliens awaiting deportation, raised by 
the Witkovich decision, with which I 
think we must deal. Again, we ought 
to deal with it precisely and clearly. 
That is, we must determine the specific 
information the Attorney General of the 
United States needs to determine 
whether an alien is amenable to the 
process of the Federal Government in 
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terms of his deportation, and also how 
that alien is comporting himself in his 
normal relations in his community. 

I point out that in the Witkovich case 
the Supreme Court would not permit the 
Attorney General to question the alien, 
except on the fact as to whether the 
alien was holding himself in readiness 
for the call to be deported, when it came. 
The Court did not permit the Attorney 
General to question the alien as to his 
activities or how he spent his time, al- 
though he was here by sufferance, be- 
cause we could not deport him along 
with everyone else who was being de- 
ported. . 

It seems to me that a parallel arises 
between an alien in that status and a 
person on parole. I am not for.clapping 
a person on parole into jail for life any 
more than I am for clapping an alien 
into jail for life. 

The maximum 6-month period of 
detention allowed by the statute appears 
reasonable, but I feel that parole rules 
ean be written which would give the 
Attorney General a little more authority 
than he has under the Witkovitch de- 
cision. I believe the Attorney General 
should endeavor to make out a case that 
he needs that authority, and I point out 
again that we cannot undertake to en- 
force all the criminal and civil laws of 
the United States under cover of that 
kind of regulation. I only utter the 
injunction, again, that we must be wise 
about .what we do in that regard, al- 
though it seems to me that this is an 
area in which there is room for some 
legislative action. 

I pass now to another of the legisla- 
tive actions urged by the American Bar 
‘Association resolutions; that is, the right 
to fire summarily those in nonsensitive 
Federal jobs, in order to deal with the 
situation presented by the so-called Cole 
case. I believe that in this area no 
legislation is needed, for this reason: I 
believe that in this situation there are 
existing techniques in the Federal Gov- 
ernment for firing an employee. The 
question is, Is there a right to fire sum- 
marily? That is the real issue raised by 
the Cole case. That is largely a ques- 
tion of time and the procedures in- 
volved, rather than a question of a sub- 
stantial ground upon which a person 
might be discharged from the Federal 
service. 

It seems to me that the very fact that 
a person is in nonsensitive employment 
dictates its own answer. If he is in sen- 
sitive employment, there is no law that 
he cannot be discharged summarily, 
considering all the danger which is in- 
volved. But we ought to give the benefit 
of the regular procedures to any em- 
ployee so long as we are sure that the 
grounds by which he may be let go from 
the Federal service remain.the same. 
The only difference is the question of 
summary rather than more orderly 
discharge. 

I come, lastly, to a group of cases listed 
in the American Bar Association’s spe- 
cial committee report, which are charac- 
terized by the committee as weakening 
our national security and which contain 
every one of the decisions which the 
Jenner-Butler bill of last year tried to 
overturn. 
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I have already discussed the Nelson 
and Yates cases. I have already dis- 
cussed the Watkins case. I shall now 
move to the cases regarding the admis- 
sion of persons to the bar of their own 
States. It will be recalled—and I repeat 
it again—that this constituted the first 
section of the Jenner-Butler bill, and 
involved what I consider to be Court 
raiding. There the effort was made to 
take away Court jurisdiction. These 
two cases were based upon due process, 
in terms of the equal protection to which 
every citizen is entitled under the law, in 
terms of his qualifications for a particu- 
lar profession. 

I respectfully submit—and I think this 
point is very important in this particu- 
lar connection—that in those cases the 
Court was not proceeding out of context. 
It was proceeding on the basis of a well- 
established and long line of decisions 
giving the background and the authority 
for not depriving a person of the right 
to practice a profession or to engage in 
a particular calling, based upon stand- 
ards which were appied in these two 
cases. In that respect, in the memo- 
randum which I shall submit, I cite a 
number of cases which relate to this en- 
tire general situation. 

Finally, Mr. President, and by way of 
summing up the matter—because I think 
I have completed my analysis of the 
cases—I come now to the bills which are 
before the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee; I refer to the bills by which it is 
sought to “correct situations which have 
been revealed by the decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court.” 

Mr. President, the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee is now holding hearings on 
several bills which carry out the major 
recommendations of the American Bar 
Association, as follows: They give State 
antisedition statutes concurrent effect 
with the Federal law known as the 
Smith Act; they amend the Smith Act 
to redefine the word “organization,” so 
that it includes the recruiting of new 
members, and to make “advocacy” il- 
legal, even when it is abstract and is not 
directed at specific action; they amend 
the Immigration Act, so as to give 
greater discretion to the Secretary of 
State to deny passports; and they ex- 
pand the authority of Federal agencies 
to summarily suspend employees who 
hold nonsensitive jobs. 

Mr. President, I have already stated 
my disagreement with the proposal to 
give State antisedition statutes concur- 
rent effect with the Smith Act, and also 
my disagreement with the proposal to 
change the definition of the word “ad- 
vocacy” in the Smith Act—because I 
believe to do so would be unconstitu- 
tional—and also my disagreement with 
the proposal to expand the authority of 
Federal agencies summarily to suspend 
employees who hold nonsensitive jobs. 

I wish to refer now to the proposal to 
amend the Immigration Act, so as to 
give greater discretion to the Secretary 
of State to deny passports, 

I think that the practical effect of the 
Supreme Court’s opinions on that sub- 
ject is that, under the freedom to travel, 
which is one of our proper freedoms, a 
passport can be denied only to a person 
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who is not a citizen, or to a person who 
has been in the United States illegally 
and is not a lawfully admitted alien, or 
to a person who is subject to criminal 
jurisdiction at the time—for instance, 
because he is on parole or because he is 
subject to being sentenced for a crime, 
or because of similar situation, and that 
in all other cases the Secretary of State 
has to grant a passport. 

I believe that law needs to be made 
more precise. But I also believe that 
the bill now before the Internal Security 
Subcommittee is much too broad; and, 
indeed, I believe it is so broad that it, 
too, is likely to come afoul of constitu- 
tional restrictions. 

The practical effect of that bill, which 
is Senate bill 1303, is to make it possible 
for the Secretary of State to deny a 
passport first when he believes that the 
person concerned will further the aims 
and objectives of any party, group, or 
association found by the courts or by 
any agency or officer of the United 
States duly authorized by the Congress 
to be seeking to alter our form of gov- 
ernment or to be organized or utilized 
for the purpose of advancing the aims 
of the Communist movement, and so 
forth; second—and this, again, I think is 
also subject to constitutional dangers— 
when there is reasonable ground for be- 
lieving that any such person is going 
abroad to engz.ge in activities and asso- 
ciations of. one or more of the con- 
demned kinds, one of which is prior 
membership in any party, group, or as- 
sociation described previously as essen- 
tially being part of the world Commu- 
nist movement. Mr. President, I believe 
that such standards will get the Con- 
gress into trouble again, and again will 
create conflicts with the Supreme Court, 

I believe the proper standard which 
should be established—and I believe the 
Court would quite properly allow the 
Congress to suggest such a standard—is 
where such a person is seeking to go 
abroad to do something which will jeop- 
ardize the national security, a passport 
may be denied. In such cases, if we 
establish essential due process proce- 
dures—for instance, in regard to hearing, 
and so forth, and confrontation—which 
are in line with the Jencks case, to the 
extent that even when such a person is 
affected by a confidential file, he will be 
confronted with the information by 
which he is affected, then I think that 
will be procedure on sound ground in 
respect to passport cases. I say that 
because—as I also say in respect to other 
of the passport cases—I wish to issue a 
word of caution against fuzzy thinking. 

Mr. President, I desire to conclude my 
remarks with the following: There is no 
question about the danger to all our 
institutions if the Supreme Court's juris- 
diction in constitutional law cases is 
imperiled. There is also no question 
about the right of Congress to legislate 
wherever the Supreme Court has indi- 
cated there is an area for legislation 
which is constitutional. But in doing so, 
we must do two things: First, we must 
beware that we do not pass another un- 
constitutional statute, and then get even 
madder at the Court than we were be- 
fore, because it overrides that statute— 
as is its duty; and, second, we must be- 
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ware that our thinking is not led astray 
by an evil which we are trying to cor- 
rect, so that we do something fuzzy 
about it, something contrary to our own 
national interest and our own national 
policy. 

Mr. President, I am grateful to the 
colleagues who have participated in this 
debate. I hope very much this presenta- 
tion will give us a ready reference for 
the debates which undoubtedly will en- 
sue, and for use in connection with the 
specific pieces of proposed legislation 
which now are before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, some of which, at least, may very 
likely come before us on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my memorandum 
on the specific cases cited in the special 
committee report may be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

Mr. President, I now yield the floor. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF SENATOR JAVITS ON THE RES- 
OLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIA- 
TION AND ON THE REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON COMMUNIsT TACTICs, STRAT- 
EGY, AND OBJECTIVES 


I. OVERALL VIEW OF RECENT SUPREME COURT 
DECISIONS 

The second part of resolution I, adopted 
by American Bar Association, reads: 

“Be it further resolved, That wherever 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
as a result of Court decisions weaknesses in 
internal security have been disclosed, reme- 
dial legislation be enacted by the Congress of 
the United States.” 

The first part of resolution IV reads: 

“Whereas recent decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, in cases involving National and 
State security and with particular reference 
to Communist activities, have been severally 
criticized and deemed unsound by many re- 
sponsible authorities; and 

“Whereas problems of safeguarding Na- 
tional and State security have been exposed 
or created thereby which this association 
feels would be best solved by the careful 
study of each decision, and the prompt en- 
actment of sound amendments to existing 
law within the constitutional powers of the 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this association recom- 
mend to the Congress the prompt and 
careful consideration and study of recent de- 
cisions of the U.S. Supreme Court and the 
preparation and passage of separate amend- 
ments to the laws involved so as to remove 
any doubt as to the intent of the Congress, 
and to remedy any defect in the existing law 
revealed by the decisions.” J 

While resolution 1 has no definite impli- 
cation as to the effect of the Court's deci- 
sions, No. 4 indicates that recent decisions 
affirmatively require remedial legislation, ap- 
parently referring to some or all the 24 cases 
digested in the committee's report. 

It may be noted that Arthur Krock’s 
column in the New York Times on March 17, 
1959, entitled “Decisions That Cannot Be 
Legislated Away,” assumed that the resolu- 
tion was intended to refer to all the listed 
decisions, 

The committee report itself goes further 
in implying that the Supreme Court’s de- 
cisions have been deleterious to security. 
Thus, the report states: 

“Many cases have been decided in such a 
manner as to encourage an increase in Com- 
munist activity in the United States * * * 
although these cases might readily have been 
disposed of without so broadly limiting Na- 
tional and State security efforts.” 
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Again, the committee report states, as an 

introduction to the collection of 24 case 
digests: 
“The following are the principal cases that 
have been criticized by the public, public of- 
ficials, and the bar in varying degrees as 
illustrative of how our security has been 
weakened.” 

The American Bar Association resolution— 
and even more the resolutions together with 
the committee report and case digests—give 
the impression that the Supreme Court has 
continuously decided cases with careless dis- 
regard for the security of this country and 
that wholesale correction of its work is nec- 
essary to protect our form of government 
against domestic threats. What support is 
offered for this conclusion? The report is 
devoid if any attempt to appraise the entire 
work of the Court during the period that the 
24 listed cases arose, or the significance of 
the listed decisions from the standpoint of 
our total national security apparatus, or 
even the specific effect on security of the 
listed decisions; it relies instead on general 
statements such as those quoted above. Even 
more surprising in a lawyer’s document is 
the absence of any critique of the listed de- 
cisions from the standpoint of legal princi- 
ples or judicial precedents. 

What the committee has done is to collect 
cases decided in the last few terms of Court 
(since 1956) in which there was an issue in- 
volving an alleged Communist or Communist 
activity and in which there was a decision 
invalidating in whole or in part the action of 
a State or Federal agency or modifying a 
criminal judgment. This aspect of the cases 
is the only common thread running through 
them and is the only aspect highlighted. The 
circumstance that the committee is con- 
cerned only with one factual aspect of the 
decisions is a reflection of the particular as- 
signment of the committee. For the report 
is the work of “The Special Committee on 
Communist Tactics, Strategy, and Objec- 
tives.” As the report states, there had not 
been “sufficient opportunity” for this com- 
mittee to discuss the problems with the asso- 
ciation’s special committee on individual 
rights as affected by national security, Thus, 
the report and the resolutions submitted and 
adopted (with slight modification) by the 
association, are the product of a committee 
with the sole function of appraising com- 
munism and its menace rather than our legal 
institutions. Indeed, the committee’s focus 
is reflected in the devotion of much of the 
report to hortatory passages as to prepared- 
ness against Russia and to nonlegal matters 
respecting foreign affairs, such as the decline 
in U.S. gold reserves because of the Soviet 
menace, the deceitfulness of Soviet pleas for 
peaceful coexistence, the failure of Red 
China to release American prisoners, the 
execution of Hungarian leaders, etc. 

A. Other decisions of Supreme Court in 
security cases in recent terms. Because of 
the particular thesis and focus of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association committee, the report 
has neglected to mention that during the 
self-same terms of Court in which the listed 
cases were decided there were decisions in- 
volving alleged Communists and Communist 
activity that were favorable to the Govern- 
ment. The committee’s failure to mention 
these decisions might give the impression 
that all the cases that came before the Court 
in this period involving a Communist mat- 
ter were decided against the Government. 
Outstanding among those validating Govern- 
ment action, particularly in view of the 
committee emphasis on the Government’s 
investigative powers in the security fiela— 
5 of the 24 listed cases concern investiga- 
tions—is Ullmann v. United States, 350 U.S. 
422. There the Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the recently enacted immunity 
statute. That statute enables the Govern- 
ment, by an offer of immunity, to preclude 
a witness before a grand jury, in an investi- 
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gation of security matters, from remaining 
silent in reliance on the fifth amendment's 
privilege against self-incrimination. Ull- 
mann had attempted to invoke the privilege 
when asked by the grand jury about his 
knowledge of espionage and his and others’ 
membership in the Communist Party. When 
offered immunity, as provided by the statute, 
Ullmann maintained that he could neverthe- 
less rely on the fifth amendment. The ma- 
jority held that the statute was constitu- 
tional, and that Ullmann and any witness 
granted immunity provided by the statute 
must answer or be jailed for contempt. 
This statute is of obvious large importance 
in investigating and prosecuting in the se- 
curity field. 

Another decision involving security de- 
cided favorably to the Government was 
Black v. Cutter Laboratories, 351 U.S, 292. 
Here an employee who was a union officer 
had been discharged and an arbitration 
board acting under the union contract had 
ordered her reinstated. The employer con- 
tended that her reinstatement would en- 
danger security because she was a Commu- 
nist. Despite its customary enforcement of 
arbitration awards, the Supreme Court of 
California refused to enforce the reinstate- 
ment award saying that compelled reinstate- 
ment was against public policy because the 
employee’s membership in the Communist 
Party might make her a danger in the em- 
ployer's plant. The U.S. Supreme Court 
upheld this decision, holding that enforce- 
ability of the award was a matter for State 
determination. The Court acted similarly 
in Wilson et al. v. Loew's Inc. et al., 355 U.S. 
597. There a number of movie actors and 
other employees of the movie industry al- 
leged that the defendants conspired to 
blacklist them and to see that they were 
barred from any further employment in the 
entire movie industry, because they had in- 
voked the fifth amendment’s privilege against 
self-incrimination before the House com- 
mittee. The Supreme Court refused to dis- 
turb the State court decision that the em- 
ployees had no cause of action. This Su- 
preme Court decision obviously obviated 
difficulty for the House committee, and also 
permitted the continuance of blacklisting 
of persons invoking the privilege. In view 
of the emphasis in the American Bar As- 
sociation resolutions on the importance of 
the House committee, this case seems worthy 
of mention. 

In the field of Government employment 
for which there is special concern both in 
the American Bar Association resolutions 
and the report, the Supreme Court rendered 
two decisions favorable to Government ac- 
tion which undoubtedly have greater effect 
and applicability than two, if not all three, 
of the adverse cases dealing with employment 
that are digested in the report. The deci- 
sions are Beilan v. Board of Public Educa- 
tion, 357 U.S. 399, and Lerner v. Casey, 367 
U.S. 468. In Beilan a public school teacher 
of 22 years’ standing had been discharged on 
the ground that he had refused to answer 
when asked whether he had been active 8 
years before in the Communist Political As- 
sociation. In Lerner a subway conductor 
had been discharged by the City of New York 
for his refusal to answer whether he was a 
member of the Communist Party. The Su- 
preme Court upheld the constitutionality of 
the State action in both cases, on the 
ground it was reasonably related to the le- 
gitimate purpose of the State’s securing loyal 
employees. It is to be noted that Lerner’s 
discharge as a security risk was sustained 
despite the contention that he was not in a 
sensitive position, his job being simply to 
open and shut subway doors (357 U.S. at 
p: 474). 

It should also be noted that the Yates 
decision (Case No. 13) which is highlighted 
insofar as two recommended legislative 
amendments are based thereon (Resolution 
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IV (a) and (b)), only partially invalidated 
the Government's position, upholding it in 
an important respect. That is, while the 
Court ordered the acquittal of 5 of the 14 
defendants, it held, over the objection of dis- 
senting Justices Douglas and Black, that 
there was sufficient evidence against the 
other 9 to warrant their retrial, and, more 
important as a matter of principle in the 
trial of Smith Act and similar cases, also 
held that the overt act required for convic- 
tion of unlawful conspiracy could consist 
of participation in an entirely lawful public 
meeting. (The Court also held the Govern- 
ment was not estopped as against one of the 
defendants by a prior judicial holding in his 
favor.) 

While these decisions demonstrate graphi- 
cally and beyond argument that the Court 
is not blind to security factors, I recognize, 
of course, that there have been more deci- 
sions adverse to the Government touching on 
security in the recent terms of Court, than 
favorable. This is not, however, surprising, 
considering the mass of State and Federal 
acts and proceedings involving this issue 
over the past decade, many of a novel and 
unprecedented nature. And possible factors 
in this statistical imbalance might be that 
Government officials may have felt encour- 
aged by favorable decisions in the previous 
terms of the Supreme Court in cases in- 
volving communism to overextend their 
powers, and that there may have been pres- 
sure to ignore customary principles as to the 
fair administration of justice when the pro- 
ceeding involved the issue of communism. 
For, as will appear, a number of the Supreme 
Court decisions digested by the American 
Bar Association committee merely involved 
the application of such principles. 

B. American Bar Association committee's 
criticism of narrow grounds of decision: In 
a number of the listed cases, the Court 
adopted much narrower grounds for decision 
than those urged by the opponents of the 
Government action. Thus, for example, in 
the Subversive Activities Control Board case 
(case No. 2), the Court refused to pass on 
the contention that the Board was uncon- 
stitutionally established, and passed only on 
a question of procedure: the contention that 
the Board should consider whether perjured 
evidence had been used. Again, in Watkins 
(case No. 3), the Court refused to issue a 
definitive holding on the much-urged con- 
tentions that the mandate of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee was wholly 
unconstitutional or that questions by an in- 
vestigating committee of the type at issue 
violated the first amendment. While the 
Court strongly indicated that the former 
contention was correct and gave some indi- 
cation in the latter direction as well, it relied 
only on the narrow ground of the House 
Committee's failure to inform the witness as 
to the pertinence of the questions he refused 
to answer. In Sacher and Flaxer (Nos. 18 
and 23), also involving congressional investi- 
gations, the reversals of contempt convic- 
tions were likewise made on narrow grounds. 
In Cole (No. 4) the ruling dealt only with 
the procedure for discharging a Federal Gov- 
ernment employee from a nonsensitive posi- 
tion, rather than the basic validity of such 
a discharge; in Witkovich, Yates, and the 
passport decisions (Nos. 8, 13, 19, and 20), 
the Court construed statutes so as to avoid 
constitutional problems, rather than ruling 
on the constitutional issues that would have 
been posed if the statutes had been inter- 
preted as authorizing the Government action. 

As to the Court’s use of narrow grounds 
for decision, the position of the American 
Bar Association committee shows marked in- 
consistency, It first says “these cases might 
readily have been disposed of without so 
broadly limiting National and State security 
efforts.“ On the other hand, the report 
criticizes the course of decision in the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board case on the 
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ground that the Court failed to immediately 
determine the basic constitutional issue of 
the Board's validity as soon as litigation in- 
volving a Board decision came to it. 

That the Court decides a case on the nar- 
rowest grounds available and disposes of all 
procedural points before proceeding to con- 
stitutional ones, is of course the most firmly 
established principle of Supreme Court prac- 
tice. It can be equally disagreeable, from 
a partisan standpoint, both to the opponents 
and supporters of the action under consid- 
eration. The latter of the American Bar 
Association Committee’s criticisms is fac- 
tually correct: the Court adhered in this 
group of cases to its practice of deciding 
cases on narrow grounds. But if the Court 
had abandoned this practice and plunged 
into decision of these cases on broad consti- 
tutional grounds, then I believe the Court 
would be justifiably subject to criticism for 
treating these cases in an exceptional 
manner. 

It is of course true that narrow procedural 
decisions delay the ultimate determination 
of basic validity in these as in all other cases. 
The Subversive Activities Control Board 
litigation has been protracted, as the Ameri- 
can Bar Association committee states; how- 
ever, its duration is certainly not excep- 
tional, particularly if compared to an 
antitrust proceeding which it resembles, in 
that it involves the taking of evidence and 
finding of fact on numerous complex points, 
In any event, the American Bar Association 
committee cannot have it both ways. Since 
it is unwilling to propose that the Constitu- 
tion be abandoned whenever the case in- 
volves communism, then to urge that the 
Court take up all issues of basic validity in 
every case presented, means to risk un- 
necessarily broad invalidations of Govern- 
ment power. Thus for example, the Court 
did not adjudicate the basic validity of the 
mandate of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in the Watkins case. 
If it had and had ruled adversely on the 
House Committee, the Committee would 
have had to cease functioning; instead the 
House Committee has continued to operate, 
and has been subject only to the rule estab- 
lished in Watkins as to its hearing procedure. 

C. Participation of all judges in decisions: 
The implication that the American Bar As- 
sociation committee’s collection of decisions 
represents a disregard of the requirements 
of security gives rise to the question whether 
they were decided merely by one group of 
judges on the Court; for one would not sup- 
pose that every member of the Court was 
afflicted with such a disregard. In fact 5 of 
the 22 finally adjudicated usted decisions 
were unanimous. In addition, in case No. 
21 the dissenters agreed with the majority's 
view, but thought the Court should have 
adopted an additional position favorable to 
the defendant. This is about the same pro- 
portion as the overall proportion of unani- 
mous to split decisions during a term. In 
the decisions that were not unanimous, the 
composition of the majority varied. The 
Justices that most often dissented (Clark, 
Burton, Whittaker, and Harlan) neverthe- 
less joined the majority in some of the non- 
unanimous decisions. Indeed, Justice Clark 
who was a sharply critical dissenter in some 
decisions, wrote the majority opinion in 
Slochower, and the second Yates decision 
(Nos. 16 and 21); Justice Burton wrote 
United Mine Workers (No. 17); Justice 
Whittaker wrote Bonetti (No. 22); and 
Justice Harlan authored the majority opin- 
ions in Cole, Service, and the first Yates 
decision (Nos. 4, 12, and 13). 

Only three of the decisions are 5 to 4 de- 
cisions. In one of these, Slochower (No. 16), 
the dissenters with the principle as- 
serted by the majority—that guilt could not 
be presumed from invocation of the fifth 
amendment’s privilege against self-incrim- 
ination—but thought that the case did not 
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present this issue. In the other two, the 
passport decisions (Nos. 19 and 20), the 
difference between the majority and the dis- 
senters seem of more significance. Though 
not explicit in the dissent, the split may 
stem from a difference in value judgment as 
to liberty and security in the travel and pass- 
port situation. The passport decisions, I 
would agree, point to a problem requiring a 
careful evaluation of the national interest 
and the liberty of the individual and formu- 
lation of a program in regard thereto. 

D. Principles and precedents involved in 
decisions: With the possible exception of the 
Jencks decision (No. 11), all of the deci- 
sions digested in the American Bar Associa- 
tion committee report employ well-estab- 
lished principles of general applicability and 
follow precedent. 

For example, in the area of the fair ad- 
ministration of justice, the Gold decision 
(No. 7) is squarely based on Remmer v. 
United States (350 U.S. 377; 347 U.S. 227), 
which was a case of income tax fraud. Gold 
had been convicted of filing a false non- 
Communist affidavit; the district court judg- 
ment had been affirmed by an equally divided 
court of appeals. One of the issues was 
whether Gold had been deprived of a fair 
trial because “an FBI agent, investigating 
another case in which falsity of a non-Com- 
munist affidavit was also charged,” had asked 
three members of the jury whether they had 
received the propaganda literature, and be- 
cause other menrbers of the jury as well had 
heard the FBI contacts (see 237 F. 2d at p. 
775). In a 6 to 3 per curiam decision, the 
Supreme Court held that a new trial 
should be granted “because of official intru- 
sion into the privacy of the jury” (352 U.S. 
at p.985). It is true, as the dissenters stated 
in Gold (see 352 U.S. at p. 985), that the 
Remmer opinion had said that tampering 
with a juror was only presumptively preju- 
dicial (347 U.S. at 229). However, in Rem- 
mer, the case was, at the time of the last 
Supreme Court opinion, “here for the third 
time” (350 U.S. at p. 377) and the Supreme 
Court in that opinion decided that the pre- 
sumption could not be deemed rebutted. 
The Gold ruling seems an appropriate and 
expeditious application of the Remmer doc- 
trine; on the facts, it would seem there was 
as much or more likelihood of prejudice in 
Gold as in Remmer. In both cases the 
Court indicated that it would be a rare case 
in which jury tampering could be deemed 
nonprejudicial. 

Again, the preservation of “the untainted 
administration of justice“ (351 U.S. at p. 124) 
was the basis of the 6 to 3 decision in the 
Subversive Activities Control Board case 
(No. 2); there involved was the claim that 3 
major witnesses, on whose testimony the 
Board had relied a total of 85 times (351 
U.S. at p. 123), had committed perjury. 
The Court noted that “the untainted admin- 
istration of justice is certainly one of the 
most cherished aspects of our institutions” 
(351 U.S. at 124). Watkins (case No. 3), in 
which Justice Clark alone dissented, was 
based on the principle of constitutional and 
criminal law that a defendant must be in- 
formed of “the standard of criminality before 
the commission of the alleged offense” (354 
U.S. at p. 208). 

In decisions construing statues, there gen- 
erally is no possibility of following precedent 
in the same manner as in other cases since 
the problem is what does the individual 
statute mean. But it can be asserted that 
in the listed decisions involving statutory 
construction, the Court relied on the tradi- 
tional aids to construction: legislative his- 
tory (e.g., No. 5, Leedom v. International 
Union, 352 U.S. 145, 149-150); the rule that 
penal statutes are to be strictly construed 
(e.g., No. 13, Yates v. United States, 354 U.S. 
298, 304); and that statutes are to be con- 
strued whenever possible to avoid conctitu- 
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tional questions (e.g., No. 8 United States v. 
Witkovich, 353 U.S. 194, 201-202). 

The precedent for Schware and Koenigs- 
berg (Nos. 9 and 10), both constitutional 
due process rulings, goes back to the post- 
Civil War period when efforts were made to 
disbar sympathizers with the Confederacy 
(see Ex parte Garland; Cummings v. Mis- 
souri, cited at 353 U.S. p. 239). In these 
cases the Court held that the state cannot 
arbitrarily deprive a person of his right to 
follow his chosen occupation; that this prin- 
ciple applies to the practice of law; that 
“any qualifications must have a rational 
connection with the applicant's fitness or 
capacity to practice law”; and that the ex- 
clusion of Schware and Koenigsberg had 
no reasonable basis (353 U.S. at p. 239). It 
is true of course that in decisions of this type, 
determining whether Government action is 
“arbitrary,” the place of value judgments 
seems more conspicuous than in other deci- 
sion-making. By the same token, in some of 
the decisions where the majority construed 
a statute so as to avoid a constitutional prob- 
lem, a value judgment was involved in the 
conclusion that a grave constitutional prob- 
lem would arise from the contrary construc- 
tion (i.e. Witkovich, Case No. 8; Kent and 
Briehl and Dayton, Nos. 19 and 20). A value 
judgment, needless to say, can always give 
rise to a difference of opinion, but there is 
no indication that the judgment of the 
Justices was not applied as conscientiously 
in this group of cases as in other cases re- 
quiring value judgment. 

The Jencks decision (case No. 11) merits 
separate mention because there the Court 
extended, or at least reinterpreted its prior 
decisions. Jencks held that when a wit- 
ness for the prosecution has made a state- 
ment prior to the trial of the FBI about the 
events as to which he has testified, the state- 
ment must be produced for the defendant's 
inspection, and use, if he so desires, to at- 
tempt to impeach the witness. To secure 
the production, the defendant need not 
show inconsistency between the report and 
the testimony, because, unless the witness 
“admits conflict, as in Gordon, the accused 
is helpless to know or discover conflict with- 
out inspecting the reports” (353 U.S. at p. 
668). 

Jencks, a union officer, had been convicted 
of filing a false non-Communist affidavit 
with the labor Board, on circumstantial evi- 
dence of his Communist Party membership, 
consisting of testimony by 2 witnesses as to 
meetings attended between 1946 and 1949 
and statements by him in 1950. One wit- 
ness testified he had made reports to the 
FBI “immediately following each meeting, 
while the events were still fresh in his mem- 
ory” (353 U.S. at p. 665), and the other tes- 
tifled: “I don’t recall what I put in my re- 
ports 2 or 3 years ago” (at p. 667). In or- 
dering that these contemporaneous reports 
be produced, the Court said: Every expe- 
rienced trial judge and trial lawyer knows the 
value for impeaching purposes of statements 
of the witness recording the events before 
time dulls treacherous memory * * *. Be- 
cause only the witness is adequately equipped 
to determine the effective use for purpose of 
discrediting the Government’s witness and 
thereby furthering the accused's defense, the 
defense must initially be entitled to see 
them to determine what use may be made 
of them. Justice requires no less * * *the 
interest of the United States in a criminal 
prosecution ‘is not that it shall win a case, 
but that justice shall be done’ (Berger v. 
United States, 295 U.S. 78, 88) (353 U.S. at 
pp. 667-669). 

The Court indicates that it is overruling 
Goldman v. United States, 316 U.S. 129, 
where it had held “that the trial judge had 
discretion to deny inspection when the wit- 
ness ‘does not use his notes or memorandums 
(relating to his testimony) in court’™ (353 
U.S. at p. 668). However, Goldman seems 
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in fact to have been overruled, without at- 
tracting attention to the point, in Gordon v. 
United States, 344 U.S. 414, a decision having 
no connection with security questions. In 
Gordon production of prior statements was 
ordered although, unlike Goldman, the wit- 
ness had not used them at the trial. Never- 
theless, on one point Jencks involved a fur- 
ther step than Gordon. The witness in 
Gordon had admitted that his prior state- 
ment was inconsistent with his testimony at 
the trial; but, the Court said in Jencks, 
though it had mentioned this circumstance 
in Gordon, a showing of inconsistency was 
not part of the necessary foundation for an 
order of production. All the Justices except 
Justice Clark agreed on this extension or 
crystallization of Gordon, the only differ- 
ence between Justices Harlan and Burton 
and the six-judge majority being on whether 
the statements should be submitted to the 
judge or directly to the defendant. 

There is slight misstatement in ABA com- 
mittee digest; only two Justices, Burton and 
Harlan, rather than three, as the digest 
states, thought the documents should first 
be produced for examination by the Court, 
rather than being submitted directly to the 
defendant. 

Justice Clark, the sole dissenter from the 
view that the reports should be produced, no 
doubt stimulated the heated attacks on this 
decision since he stated that the Court has 
afforded criminals “a Roman holiday for 

g through confidential informa- 
tion as well as vital national secrets” (353 
U.S. at pp. 681-682). This fear seems exag- 
gerated; for the decision was limited to 
statements by witnesses who had already 
appeared with respect to the events about 
which they had already testified—neither 
their identity nor the events were any longer 
confidential. 

In any event, we have already enacted a 
statute as a result of this decision (18 U.S.C. 
3500), prescribing procedure for production 
of prior statements of a witness. The stat- 
ute in substantial effect prescribes the pro- 
cedure which the Supreme Court established 
in Jencks; that is, in the Jencks situation, 
the procedure under the statute would have 
been the same as that prescribed by the 
Court. The cases have regarded Jencks and 
the statute as being of similar tenor. See 
Papworth v. United States, 256 F. 2d 125 
(C.A., 5, 1958); United States v. Grunewald, 
162 F. Supp. 621 (S.D.N.Y., 1958) and cases 
there cited. 

The statute includes a provision to cover 
an issue that was not presented in Jencks; 
it provides that in the event the entire 
statement produced by the FBI does not re- 
late to the subject of the witness’ testimony, 
the statement should be submitted to the 
judge and he should excise the irrelevant 
passages from the document before giving 
it to the defendant. However, there was 
no reason to think this would not have 
ben the ruling of the Supreme Court in the 
Jencks case; there was no issue there as 
to the statement including any matter other 
than that relating to the witness’ testimony 
against Jencks. 

The subsequent decisions have not indi- 
cated there is any difficulty or hardship in 
application of the rule of Jencks and section 
3500, and therefore there is no need to 
contemplate statutory amendment. 

That the principles applied in the cases di- 
gested by the ABA committee are of general 
r rather than of peculiar coinage 

in relation to communism, is graphically 
illustrated by Jencks. The Gordon case on 
which the Court relied in Jencks involved the 
crime of possession and transportation of 
stolen goods, and now pending in the Su- 
preme Court among the cases involving the 
Jencks principle are several arising under the 
antitrust laws (see Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co, 
v. United States; Golax Mirror Co., Inc. v. 
porsa, States, October term 1958, Nos. 489, 
t91). 
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E. Overall conclusion as to recent deci- 
sions: Asin the case of any group of Supreme 
Court decisions an inspection of those di- 
gested in the American Bar Association com- 
mittee’s report may indicate the need for 
legislation in some individual respect. But 
the foregoing overall consideration of the 
Court's decisions in cases involving secu- 
rity reveals no basis for an assumption that 
its decisions in this field are departures from 
sound principle, or an unreasonable balance 
between society’s interest in security and 
individual rights, deleterious to security. 
As I pointed out before, the American Bar 
Association committee offers no support for 
its charges that our security has been weak- 
ened through the recent Supreme Court 
decisions, that they have encouraged an 
increase in Communist activity in the United 
States, and that they have caused a paraly- 
sis of our internal security. Neither our 
total internal security apparatus nor the ef- 
fect of the specific rulings is appraised in 
the committee report. In fact, most of 
the decisions either did not detract at all 
from the governmental arsenal of powers 
to combat communism, such as those that 
merely required procedural fairness, or nar- 
rowed those powers only in very minor 
respects. 

In the latter category, for instance, is the 
Bonetti case (No. 22), to which recommended 
legislation is apparently directed (see reso- 
lution No. IV(d)). Bonetti was an alien who 
entered the United States in 1923, left the 
Communist Party in 1936, left the United 
States in 1937, and returned to the United 
States in 1938, disclosing his past Com- 
munist membership. He was not a Com- 
munist when he entered in 1938, or at any 
time since then. A statute provides that an 
alien is deportable if he has been a Com- 
munist at any time after “entry.” The ques- 
tion was whether his entry for the purpose 
of determining whether he was deportable 
because of Communist Party membership 
after “entry,” was in 1938 or in 1923, when 
he first entered. The Court held that his 
deportability depended on whether he was a 
Communist since his 1938 entry, because it 
was this latest entry which would be nulli- 
fied by his deportation. The decision ob- 
viously will not have frequent application. 
Justice Whittaker, for the majority, pointed 
out that the case involved “rare and novel 
facts” (356 U.S. at p. 699), and that it would 
not be possible for ex-Communists now to 
take advantage of the decision and neutral- 
ize their records by leaving the United States 
and reentering. For, while Bonetti was not 
excludable in 1938, by virtue of his past 
Communist Party membership an alien 
would now, under the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, be refused admission or readmis- 
sion if he had ever been a member of the 
Communist Party in the United States (356 
US. at p. 698). 

An example of a decision with even less 
effect on security is the Service case (No. 12). 
The ruling there was based on the principle 
“that regulations validly prescribed by a 
government administrator are binding upon 
him as well as the citizen” (354 U.S. at p. 
372)—a salutary principle which precludes 
an administrator from according rights to 
one person who appears before him and dis- 
criminatorily denying them to another. In 
consequence, the Court invalidated the dis- 
charge of a State Department employee be- 
cause the procedure used for his discharge 
was not authorized by the regulations then 
in effect. Considering that the procedure is 
no longer even in existence, the Govern- 
ment's power to discharge employees for 
security reasons is not impaired by this 
decision. 

Of the decisions collected in the ABA re- 
port, there are, however, a few which may 
affect in a substantial respect the powers 
possessed by the Government in the security 
field. Thus, Witkovich (case No. 8), relates 
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to the Government’s power to maintain re- 
strictions over aliens; and the passport cases 
(Nos. 19 and 20) relate to the power to deny 
permission to US. citizens to leave and enter 
the United States. These cases raise difficult 
problems as to the proper compromise be- 
tween security and individual rights and I 
shall discuss them specifically later. 

Let this be clear: lawyers must vigor- 
ously reject any suggestion that a decision 
is to be condemned or “corrected” merely 
because it is unfavorable to Government ac- 
tion allegedly to affect communism. No 
believer in the rule of law could take the 
position that principles are to be upheld 
or abandoned depending on the issues and 
persons involved. Rights are guaranteed 
for all, or they are not guaranteed for any: 
if a bond were abrogated whenever the court 
found that its payment imposed hardship, 
there would be no security in bonds. As 
the Supreme Court said years ago with re- 
spect to encroachment on constitutional 
rights: 

“It may be that it is the obnoxious thing 
in its mildest and least repulsive form; but 
illegitimate and unconstitutional practices 
get their first footing in that way, namely, 
by silent approaches and slight deviations 
from legal modes of procedures” (Boyd v. 
United States, 116 U.S. 616, 635). 
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Many of the decisions digested by the 
ABA committee do not involve matters of 
statutory construction, and an attempt to 
legislate a change in the result of certain 
others would be so unfeasible, violative of 
basic principles of fairness, or actually un- 
constitutional that the suggestion for legis- 
lation could not be seriously intended in 
regard to them. 

Some of the Court rulings are, however, 
susceptible to legislative modification, and 
I now turn to the ABA's specific legislative 
recommendations. 

It may be noted at the outset that there 
is no discussion in the ABA committee report 
of the legislative recommendations nor any 
arguments in support thereof. 

A. Resolution I: The provision of Ameri- 
can Bar Association resolution I “that State 
statutes prescribing sedition against the 
United States shall have concurrent enforci- 
bility” is an outgrowth of the Nelson decision 
(case No. 1). It has been pointed out by 
eminent lawyers, such as the Federal Legis- 
lation Committee of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, that the Nelson 
decision, in which the U.S. Supreme Court 
affirmed the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
was well based in principle and precedent, 
and indeed had been anticipated by legal 
commentators. Further, it was pointed out 
that advocacy of overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, to which alone the decision relates, 
is a national problem over which centralized 
national control is desirable. As Justice 
Clark, who was one of the Nelson majority, 
said in a later dissenting opinion, the pur- 
pose in Nelson was “to suspend State action 
only in the field of subversion against the 
Nation and thus avoid a race to the court- 
house door between Federal and State prose- 
cutors. Cases concerning subversive activi- 
ties against the National Government have 
such interstate ramifications that individual 
State action might effectively destroy a pros- 
ecution on the national level” (354 U.S. at 
p. 268). 

Considering the point asserted by Justice 
Clark; considering that in fact all important 
prosecutions in this field had been brought 
by the Federal Government under the Smith 
Act—indeed Nelson himself was under a Fed- 
eral sentence at the time of the Pennsylvania 
prosecution; and considering that Nelson in 
no way curtails the State’s power to punish 
sedition (against itself), sabotage, or vio- 
lence of any kind (350 U.S. at p. 500), the 
Nelson decision raises no substantial prob- 
lem to the protection of national security. 
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The recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
in Bartkus v. Illinois (March 30, 1959) and 
Abatte v. United States (March 30, 1959) 
upholding parallel State and Federal prose- 
cutions as not involving double jeopardy 
must be considered in this connection. 
There should be no fear that a State prose- 
cution for sedition would now preclude the 
Federal Government from prosecuting the 
same person under the Smith Act. 

In this connection, I want to mention that 
the Nelson case was used last year, and 
is again being used, as a vehicle for a mas- 
sive attack upon the entire area of Federal- 
State relationship and the doctrine of pre- 
emption. This goes far beyond the area of 
national security, and strikes at long-estab- 
lished relationships in areas like labor rela- 
tions, railroads and agriculture. I had a 
feeling at one time that the Federal preemp- 
tion as to subversion against the Federal 
Government might be lifted, but this was 
dispelled by the broad results sought to be 
attained by it (see S. 3, S. 294, S. 1299). 

B. Resolutions II and III: Resolution II 
arises from the Watkins decision (case No. 
3) in which the Court spoke critically of the 
breadth and vagueness of the mandate of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. The recommendation that the mandate 
be rewritten in less broad and vague lan- 
guage is helpful, as is resolution III that 
a congressional committee should furnish a 
subpenaed witness with a copy “of the pre- 
cise terms of the basic authority of the 
committee.” 

Paragraph 25 of rule XI of the House of 
Representatives now requires that— 

„) The chairman at an investigative 
hearing shall announce in an opening state- 
ment the subject of the investigation;” and 

“(j) A copy of the committee rules, if 
any, and paragraph 25 of rule XI of the 
House of Representatives (the paragraph 
from which I am quoting) shall be made 
available to the witness.” This could well 
be expanded as resolution III suggests, 
though that is, of course, for the other body 
to determine. 

C. Resolution IV: I have already discussed 
the first part of resolution IV, recommending 
generally the study of recent Supreme Court 
decisions and legislation relating thereto. 

Paragraphs (a) and (b): Paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of the second part of resolution Id. 
arise from the Yates decision (No. 13). In 
Yates the defendants had been charged with 
violating two sections of the Smith Act: (1) 
Conspiring to organize a society of persons 
who advocate overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence; and (2) conspiring 
to advocate such overthrow. The Court, by 


1They read: “Be it further resolved, That 
legislation be promptly enacted to eliminate 
obstacles to the preservation of our internal 
security in the following areas: 

“(a) Amend the Smith Act to define the 
word ‘organize’ to include the recruitment of 
new party members, the formation of new 
party units, and the regrouping, expansion 
or other activities of an organizational na- 
ture performed by members of existing clubs, 
cells, classes and other units so as to insure 
the applicability of this section of the Act 
to Communist activities, agents, organizers, 
colonists or members currently performing 
organizational work. 

“(b) Amend the Smith Act to make it a 
crime intentionally to advocate the violent 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States or to teach the necessity, desirability, 
or duty of seeking to bring about such over- 
throw; in order that (1) this Nation might 
take protective steps to prevent acts which, 
if not prevented, could result in bloodshed 
and treachery; and (2) this Nation need 
not be forced to delay the invoking of the 
judicial process until such time as the 
resulting damage has already been wrought. 
(See Yates v. U.S.)“ 
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Justice Harlan held that “organize” in the 
Smith Act referred to the creation of a new 
organization and that acts to expand an 
existing organization were not included. 

The committee digest regarding this case 
misstates the dissents. Here Justice Clark 
dissented from all the majority's ruling that 
were unfavorable to the prosecution. Jus- 
tice Burton dissented only from the ma- 
jority’s interpretation of “organize.” Jus- 
tice Black and Douglas did not disagree with 
majority’s rulings, except that they would 
have gone further and ordered the acquittal 
of all the defendants and did not think 
overt acts in furtherance of the conspiracy 
could be proved from the record. 

Under the Court’s definition, the “‘organiz- 
ing” count could not be maintained against 
the defendants. The Court pointed out that 
the statute had been so interpreted in the 
lower courts prior to the instant case, and 
relied, in the absence of persuasive legis- 
lative history either way, on the normal 
usage” of the word and “the familiar rule 
that criminal statutes are to be strictly con- 
strued” (354 U.S. at p. 310). 

There is no constitutional objection to the 
American Bar Association recommendation 
that the Smith Act be amended to include 
“activities of an organizational nature per- 
formed by members of existing clubs” (S. 
527, S. 1300). Even at present, however, 
there is still ample power under the “ad- 
vocacy” section to punish those engaged 
therein or connected therewith. 

The American Bar Association’s second 
proposal in regard to the Smith Act and the 
Yates decision is somewhat puzzling. The 
language it recommends is substantially the 
present language of the Smith Act, and the 
objective it espouses, of protection of the 
Government before damaging acts are com- 
mitted, has always been endorsed by the 
Court. Apparently the intention of the rec- 
ommendation, however, is to override the 
Court's holding in the Yates case that in 
interpreting the term “advocacy” in the 
Smith Act “the essential distinction is that 
those to whom the advocacy is addressed 
must be urged to do something, now, or in 
the future, rather than merely believe in 
something” (345 U.S. at pp. 324-325). In 
this holding, as Justice Harlan pointed out, 
the Court was not making new law, but was 
following its holding in Dennis (354 U.S. at 
p. 320-324); the charge to the jury in the 
Dennis case included the element of incite- 
ment which the charge in Yates lacked (354 
U.S. at p. 326). 

The Court, by Justice Harlan, further 
pointed out that its interpretation of ad- 
vocacy” avoided a “constitutional danger 
zone” (354 U.S. at p. 319); in other words, 
an interpretation that speech could be pun- 
ished though it did not involve a call to 
action might well have rendered the statute 
unconstitutional. As the Court had said in 
Dennis: 

“Congress did not intend to eradicate the 
free discussion of political theories, to de- 
stroy the traditional rights of Americans to 
discuss and evaluate ideas without fear of 
governmental sanction * * * the basis of 
the First Amendment is the hypothesis that 
speech can rebut speech, propaganda will 
answer propaganda, free debate of ideas will 
result in the wisest governmental policies” 
(Dennis, 341 US. at pp. 502-503, majority 
opinion by Vinson, C. J.) 

Thus, I believe that the holding in Yates 
with respect to the type of speech that is 
criminal—a holding from which only Jus- 
tice Clark dissented probably cannot be re- 
vised by legislation without rendering the 
statute likely to be found unconstitutional, 
(S. 1305). 

Paragraph (c): Paragraph (c) of the sec- 
ond section of resolution IV recommends leg- 
islation to: 

“(c) Establish the right of each branch of 
Government to require as a condition of em- 
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ployment that each employee thereof shall 
not refuse to answer a query before a duly 
constituted committee of the Congress or 
before duly authorized officers of either the 
Executive or Judicial Branches of the Goy- 
ernment with respect to Communist, Com- 
munist front or other subversive activities or 
any other matter bearing upon his loyalty to 
the United States, as the Government has a 
right to know his record.” 

As I have already noted, the ABA com- 
mittee report digests one decision with re- 
gard to a discharge from Government em- 
ployment because of a refusal to answer as 
to Communist membership (Slochower 
case No. 16), but ignores 2 others in the last 
term of Court, (Beilan and Lerner). The 
Court has never indicated that a govern- 
mental employer was limited in inquiring 
into the loyalty of its employees, and in 
Beilan and Lerner the Court upheld, as it 
had previously upheid in Garner v. Los An- 
geles Board, 341 U.S. 716, the right of the 
State to discharge an employee who refused 
to answer as to Communist Party or Com- 
munist political association membership. 
There has been no case in the Supreme 
Court, or as far as is known, in any court, as 
to the refusal of a Federal employee to an- 
swer questions on loyalty; apparently a re- 
fusal to answer has not been a problem in 
the administration of the Federal program. 
If the issue arose, it is likely that a discharge 
of a Federal employee for refusal to answer 
questions asked by the employing agency 
would be upheld as have discharges of State 
employees. (S. 1301). 

The Slochower decision which seems to 
have given rise to the American Bar Associ- 
ation resolution, was a holding that it was 
arbitrary and therefore violated due process 
for the New York City Board of Education 
to automatically discharge an employee be- 
cause he refused to answer before a con- 
gressional committee, relying on his privi- 
lege against self-incrimination under the 
fifth amendment. Slochower, a professor of 
27 years’ standing, had answered questions as 
to the period since 1941 but had refused to 
answer as to 1940-41. 

In holding that his automatic discharge 
on this ground was unreasonable, the Court 
mentioned the factor emphased on the Am- 
erican Bar Association committee digest; 
that the employer already had had the pro- 
fessor’s answer to these questions. However, 
the major ground of decision is that no 
“conclusive presumption of guilt” can be 
drawn from the invocation of the fifth 
amendment privilege (see 350 U.S. at pp. 
559, 557; see dissenting opinions, pp. 561, 
565). The Court emphasized that here a 
teacher of 27 years’ experience was auto- 
matically discharged because of his invoca- 
tion of the privilege, regardless of the re- 
moteness of the period to which the ques- 
tions related or any other factors. The 
Court said: “The heavy hand of the statute 
falls alike on all who exercise their consti- 
tutional privilege, the full employment of 
which every person is entitled to receive. 
The privilege against self-incrimination 
would be reduced to a hollow mockery if its 
exercise would be taken as equivalent either 
to a confession of guilt or a conclusive pre- 
sumption of perjury. As we pointed out in 
Ullmann, a witness may have a reasonable 
fear of prosecution and yet be innocent of 
any wrongdoing. The privilege serves to 
protect the innocent who otherwise might 
be ensnared by ambiguous circumstances” 
(350 U.S. at pp. 557-8). 

The major emphasis in the Supreme 
Court’s opinion was on the principle that 
no “conclusive presumption of guilt” can be 
drawn from invocation before a congressional 
committee of the privilege guaranteed by 
the fifth amendment (350 U.S. at pp. 559, 
557). The Court also stressed the fact that 
under the New York practice discharge auto- 
matically followed a refusal to answer re- 
gardless of the remoteness of the period 
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with which the question dealt or any other 
circumstances, and that the inqury was not 
made by Slochower’s employer or to deter- 
mine his fitness for employment (350 U.S. at 
p. 558). It was on the latter basis that the 
case was distinguished in Beilan and Lerner 
(see 357 U.S. at pp. 408-409, 477); and the 
latter holdings made it clear that the 
Slochower decision does not curtail the em- 
ployer’s right to determine fitness. 

The American Bar Association recommen- 
dation would attempt to legislate an all- 
inclusive authority to discharge automati- 
cally for a refusal to answer before any 
Government body; it was authority of this 
indiscriminate type that the Court held to 
be arbitrary and a violation of due process 
in Slochower. Thus the broadside rule rec- 
ommended by the American Bar Association 
may well be unconstitutional under 
Slochower. 

The rule would mean, for example, that 
even if the committee is violating the em- 
ployee’s first amendment rights, the em- 
ployee cannot challenge the violation but 
must cooperate in it in order to keep his 
job: if the committee oversteps constitu- 
tional limits when questioning Government 
employees, the witness might nevertheless be 
coerced to accede to such overstepping by 
the prospect of immediate loss of employ- 
ment. 

The Court's implementation of the fifth 
amendment privilege has been noticeable in 
a number of cases in recent terms, some far 
removed from the Communist question, See, 
ie, Gruenwald v. United States, 353 US. 
391, 418-434: assertion of the privilege in 
tax fraud case. 

Paragraph (d): Paragraph (d) of the sec- 
ond section of resolution IV recommends 
that legislation be enacted to 

(d) Invest the executive branch of the 
Government with the right to protect our 
internal security against the activities of 
aliens who were Communists at the time 
of their entry into the United States or 
became Communists at any time subsequent 
to their entry into the United States by 
providing for their deportation without any 
deprivation of due process; and the right to 
make and enforce reasonable restrictions on 
aliens awaiting deportation to prohibit 
them from engaging in any activities iden- 
tical or similar to those upon which the 
alien’s deportation order was based, with the 
further right fully to interrogate aliens 
awaiting deportation concerning their sub- 
versive associates or activities.” 

The purpose of the first portion of the 
recommendation is not clear. The existing 
statute provides that an alien is deportable 
if he has been a Communist at any time 
after “entry,” and in this respect the Ameri- 
can Bar Association recommendation re- 
peats existing law. It seems likely that the 
recommendation was intended to be aimed 
at the Bonetti situation (case No. 22) since 
there is no mention in the report of any 
other relevant matter. There the alien had 
entered the United States twice, and the 
Court construed “entry,” for the purpose of 
determining whether he was deportable be- 
cause of Communist membership after 
entry, to refer to the second entry. The 
Court reasoned that the alien had aban- 
doned his rights under his first entry when 
he left the country, and it was the residence 
acquired through the second entry that the 
“a was cancelling (356 U.S. at p. 

To consider, however, whether a change 
is required, it is first necessary to consider 
existing statutory provisions for deportation 
because of Communist membership at or 
before entry. These are: (1) An alien who 
was excludable at the time of entry, and 
mistakenly admitted, is deportable. (2) An 
alien who entered since 1950 was excludable 
at the time of entry, and is therefore deport- 
able if he was ever a member of the Com- 
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munist Party in the United States, though 
not a Communist at the time of entry or at 
any time since then. (3) The 1950 law ex- 
plicitly provided than an alien who is a 
Communist at the time of entry is excludable 
and therefore deportable. If he entered be- 
fore 1950 and was a Communist at the time 
of entry, he would be deemed to have been 
excludable, and therefore now deportable, 
under the general provision for exclusion 
of aliens advocating overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment. Thus, the Bonetti ruling applies 
only to an alien whose present period of 
residence commenced before 1950, was not 
a Communist when he entered for such resi- 
dence, and has never since been a Commu- 
nist, but who had a previous period of resi- 
dence in the United States during which he 
had been a Communist. There is no appar- 
ent necessity from the security standpoint 
to increase the provisions for deportation 
of ex-Communists by including therein 
aliens in this rare and novel class (356 U.S. 
at p. 699) to which the Bonetti ruling 
applies. 

There have been frequent governmental 
and nongovernmental proposals for revision 
of the complex provisions for deportation on 
grounds of past political belief, and there 
is doubtless warrant for consideration of 
some amendments. But none could be sup- 
ported without a thorough study, which is 
lacking with respect to the American Bar 
Association recommendation. 

The second provision of paragraph (d), 
respecting restrictions on aliens awaiting de- 
portation, stems from the Witkovich deci- 
sion (case No. 8). An alien who has been 
found deportable can be held in detention 
for 6 months pending his deportation. If 
after 6 months his deportation still has not 
been arranged because his country of origin 
won't accept him or for other reasons, he 
can no longer be detained. However, the 
statute provides for his supervision and in- 
terrogation by the Attorney General after the 
6 months’ period, and for as long as he re- 
mains in this country. He is subject to a 
fine of $1,000 and imprisonment for a year 
for a failure to give required information. 
In Witkovich the lower court held that the 
alien could only be questioned to elicit 
“such information as is necessary to enable 
the Attorney General to be certain that the 
alien is holding himself in readiness to an- 
swer the call to be deported when it comes” 
(353 U.S. at p. 196). 

The Supreme Court with only Justices 
Clark and Burton dissenting, affirmed this 
ruling. It thought that “availability for 
deportation” was the problem at which su- 
pervision was aimed, in the light of the 
entire statutory scheme. Furthermore, a 
contrary ruling—and by the same token 
amendment of the statute to achieve the 
contrary result—would mean that, though 
the alien had not been convicted of a crime 
and was not engaging in criminal conduct, 
he could be forced to account for his beliefs 
and associations for an indefinite period. 
As the Court said: “Supervision of the un- 
deportable alien may be a lifetime problem. 
In this circumstance, issues touching liber- 
ties that the Constitution safeguards, even 
for an alien ‘person,’ would fairly be raised” 
(353 U.S, at p. 201). 

Resident aliens are subject to certain dis- 
abilities which do not apply to citizens and 
to which citizenship is deemed relevant (for 
example, certain occupations are closed to 
aliens). And they are of course subject to 
the major disability of deportability. How- 
ever, in general it is a principle of our law 
that all those within our borders are subject 
to the same rule of law and the same Consti- 
tutional protections. (See Trudæ v. Raich, 
239 U.S. 33, 39, and cases there cited.) In 
this respect our domestic law mirrors an 
advance over the past centuries in interna- 
tional custom with respect to the treatment 
of aliens. (See Briggs, The Law of Nations 
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(1944), pp. 498-502.) The American Bar 
Association’s recommendation to change 
the Witkovich ruling would impose an in- 
definite period of accountability, and 
thereby would be.a restraint, for lawful be- 
liefs and associations, on aliens, which does 
not apply to citizens. The recommended 
amendment might also, as the Supreme 
Court suggested in Witkovich, be unconsti- 
tutional. For these reasons, it must be most 
carefully considered. (S. 1302). 

Paragraph (e): The final legislative recom- 
mendation of the ABA is that legislation be 
enacted to: 

“(e) Insure the effectiveness of the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act of 1948 by a 
requirement that political propaganda by 
agents of foreign principals be labeled for 
what it is where such agents are situated 
outside the limits of the United States, but 
nevertheless directly or indirectly dissemi- 
nate such propaganda within the United 
States.” 

This recommendation does not relate to 
any Supreme Court decision. Like the 
recommendation on changes in the law re- 
lating to deportation, it relates to a complex 
matter on which a number of proposals have 
been made and which requires thorough 
study before a change can be recommended. 
The Post Office, Justice, and State Depart- 
ments are presently working on this problem. 

D. Committee recommendations: The 
American Bar Association committee report 
contains two recommendations for legisla- 
tion which apparently were not included in 
those offered to the American Bar Associa- 
tion governing body. As in the case of the 
resolutions adopted by the full American 
Bar Association, there is no supporting argu- 
ment in the report for these recommenda- 
tions. 

The first is legislation to “restore to the 
executive branch of our Government the 
right to determine and to dismiss, if re- 
quired, those who are security risks in both 
sensitive and nonsensitive positions in the 
Government service.” This recommenda- 
tion arises from the Cole case (No. 4), but 
seems based on a misunderstanding of it. 

The issue there was merely whether the 
statute providing for unreviewable and sum- 
mary dismissal in cases of doubtful loyalty 
applied to nonsensitive as well as sensitive 
positions. The Court, in an opinion by Jus- 
tice Harlan, pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had the power to discharge employees 
from either type of position for doubtful 
loyalty; the question in Cole related to what 
procedure was applicable in discharging em- 
ployees from nonsensitive positions. The 
Court was persuaded that the statutory 
scheme indicated the summary procedure 
only applied to sensitive positions and that 
this was a reasonable conclusion because 
there was no emergency with regard to dis- 
charging persons, though of possibly doubt- 
ful loyalty, from positions where there was 
no indication “they could bring about any 
discernible adverse effects on the Nation's 
security” (351 U.S. at p. 546). Thus, under 
the statutes as presently interpreted, the 
executive branch of the Government can 
discharge employees in nonsensitive as well 
as sensitive positions on loyalty grounds, but 
in the former the procedure assures a more 
careful and accurate review. This result 
seems eminently sound (S. 1304). 

The other legislative recommendations in 
the report stems from the Kent and Day- 
ton decisions (Nos. 19 and 20) and concerns 
the power to grant or deny passports: it rec- 
ommends among other things the establish- 
ment of “clear and unequivocal * * * cri- 
teria and standards,” but does not specify 
their content. 

The committee’s underlying criterion for 
the denial of a passport is that “action hos- 
tile to the national security of the United 
States must be reasonably anticipated, as 
opposed to mere speech or the holding of 
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opinions” Freedom to Travel (report of bar 
association committee p. XXII). 

The majority’s opinion in these cases was 
based on the view that the statutory grant 
of power to the Secretary of State to deny 
passports had been made in the light of a 
proceeding practice to deny passports only 
on the grounds of noncitizenship or evi- 
dence that the applicant was engaging in 
conduct in violation of the U.S. laws (357 
U.S. at p. 127). The Court therefore con- 
strued the statute as granting a power to 
deny passports only on these grounds, In 
addition, it relied on the basic principles 
that a statute should be construed to avoid 
constitutional doubts, and that “we will 
construe narrowly all delegated powers that 
curtail or dilute them” (our liberties) (357 
U.S. at p. 129). For the latter principle it 
cited, among other cases, Ex parte Endo, in 
which the Court ordered the release of 
Americans of Japanese ancestry from deten- 
tion camps, As to the liberty involved in 
the passport problem, the Court said: “Free- 
dom to travel is, indeed, an important as- 
pect of the citizen’s liberty. * * * Freedom 
of movement * * * was a part of our heri- 
tage. Travel abroad, like travel within the 
country, may be necessary for a livelihood, 
It may be as close to the heart of the indi- 
vidual as the choice of what he eats, or 
wears, or reads, Freedom of movement is 
basic in our scheme of values” (357 U.S. at 
127, 126). As to the denials of passports at 
issue in these cases, the Court said: “We 
deal with beliefs, with associations, with log- 
ical matters. We must remember that we 
are dealing with citizens who have neither 
been accused of crimes nor found guilty” 
(357 U.S. at p. 130). For this reason the 
Court reasoned there would be doubt as to 
the constitutionality of the statute if it were 
construed to authorize the denial of pass- 
ports in these cases—the constitutional 
question was avoided through the Court’s 
‘construction. 

A number of thorough studies of this sub- 
ject have already been made, including one 
published last year by a committee of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. This report pointed out the constitu- 
tional limitations on restriction of travel, 
and made specific recommendations which, 
I believe, could well serve as the proper 
basis for legislative consideration. These 
recommendations would permit area re- 
Straints in situations of exceptional gravity, 
with the possibility of exceptions for specific 
groups or individuals, and individual re- 
straints where there is reasonable ground for 
enticipating resulting danger to national se- 
curity. This is distinguished from denial 
solely on the basis of membership in an or- 
ganization. The study also provided for 
nonsecurity denials and hearing procedures. 
(S. 1303.) 


II. CASES CITED IN THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


Lastly, I shall address myself to some of 
the cases digested in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation special committee report, which I 
have not yet discussed. These cases, char- 
acterized by the committee as weakening our 
national security, contain every one of the 
decisions which the Jenner-Butler bill of 
last year tried to overturn. Of these, I have 
already discussed the Nelson case, dealt with 
in Jenner-Butler, section 3, and the Yates 
case, which was specifically referred to in 
section 4 of the Jenner-Butler bill. 

Watkins v. United States (No. 3): The di- 
gested cases also included the Watkins case 
to which section 2 of the Jenner-Butler bill 
was directed. 

The American Bar Association committee's 
statement of the holding in this case is not 
complete: the holding was that if the sub- 
ject at which the investigation is directed is 
not clearly apparent, and if the witness ob- 
jects that a question is not pertinent, the 
committee must then state the subject under 
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inquiry and the manner in which the pro- 
pounded question is pertinent thereto (354 
U.S. at pp. 214-215). 

When called before the House un-American 
Activities Committee, Watkins, a union or- 
ganizer, was entirely candid about his own 
cooperation some years before with the Com- 
munist Party, but refused to answer when 
asked whether people were Communists 
whom he had known years before and “who 
to the best of my knowledge and belief have 
long since removed themselves from the 
Communist movement. I do not believe 
that * * * this committee has the right to 
undertake the public exposure of persons 
because of their past activities” (354 U.S. 
at p. 185). While it was argued in court 
that the subject of the investigation had 
been labor, the persons he was asked about 
included a beauty parlor operator, a watch- 
maker, and persons identified as “just citi- 
zens” (354 U.S. at p. 213). 

The contempt statute under which Wat- 
kins was convicted punishes a refusal to 
answer a question asked by a congressional 
committee only if that question is “perti- 
nent to the question under inquiry” (2 U.S.C. 
192). Accordingly, when a witness is asked 
a question there must be “adequate oppor- 
tunity for the defendant to have awareness 
of the pertinency of the information” he is 
asked to give (354 U.S. at p. 217) so that he 
has a fair opportunity to know whether or 
not he is committing a crime if he refuses 
to answer. Only thus will the witness be 
assured the right guaranteed by the due 
process clause of the Constitution “to de- 
fendants in all other criminal cases 
to have available, through a sufficiently pre- 
cise statute, information revealing the stand- 
ard of criminality before the commission of 
the alleged offense” (354 U.S. at p. 208). 

Indeed even the dissenting Justice, Clark, 
did not dissent from the proposition that the 
witness should be made aware of the subject 
of the hearing and the pertinence of the 
questions to which he objected, but he 
thought Watkins had this knowledge. 

It would seem that this ruling can only af- 
fect the practices of congressional investi- 
gating committees for the better. The very 
basis of the power of an investigating com- 
mittee is that its questioning is serivng a 
legislative purpose; and the Watkins ruling 
implements this basic principle. For it pre- 
vents a committee from engaging in aimless 
questioning, which is in any event outside 
its legitimate functions. The Watkins rule 
only requires that the committee's questions 
have a valid purpose. As the Court said: “A 
measure of added care on the part of the 
House and Senate in authorizing the use of 
compulsory process and by their committees 
in exercising that power would suffice. That 
is a small price to pay if it serves to uphold 
the principles of limited, constitutional gov- 
ernment without restricting the power of 
Congress to inform itself“ (354 U.S. at pp. 
215-16). 

The American Bar Association committee 
report states that no court could function 
smoothly under such an impediment” as 
laid Gown in the Watkins decision. This is 
a surprising statement considering that in a 
judicial proceeding objection and argument 
can always be made on grounds of relevance 
as well as numerous other grounds. 

Schware v. Board of Examiners (No. 9), 
Koenigsburg v. State Bar of California (No. 
10): These cases were the subject-matter 
of the first section of Jenner-Butler, though 
they were decided on constitutional grounds 
which do not permit legislative change. 
This was recognized—for what Jenner- 
Butler did was to take away the Supreme 
Court’s appellate jurisdiction in respect of 
bar admission cases, since it could not 
change the basic law itself. This would 
have been “Court-raiding” contrary to all 
historical precedent except during the im- 
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mediate and much condemned Reconstruc- 
tion period following the Civil War. 

Both cases were brought by applicants 
to the bar who had been refused admission. 

Schware's application to take the New 
Mexico bar examination was denied on the 
ground that petitioner had not shown good 
moral character in view of his past member- 
ship in the Communist Party, his use of 
aliases and his record of arrests. Schware 
had quit the Communist Party in 1940, 
and had told the dean of his law school 
about his past Communist membership 
when he entered law school in 1950. The 
dean had “told him to * * * put behind 
him what had happened years before” 
(353 U.S. at p. 238). Schware, unlike other 
individuals, did not invoke the fifth amend- 
ment and was frank and candid with re- 
gard to his past Communist activities. 
The Supreme Court reversed the State Su- 
preme Court of New Mexico holding that 
Schware's exclusion violated due process, 
stating that the record did not support the 
conclusion that petitioner had not shown 
good moral character. 

Koenigsberg was based on the same prin- 
ciple of due process as Schware. 

Petitioner refused to answer as to present 
and past membership in the Communist 
Party put to him by the California State 
Bar Examiners. He was thereupon refused 
admission to the bar on the ground that he 
had failed to prove that he was of good 
moral character and did not advocate the 
overthrow of the Federal or State Govern- 
ments by unconstitutional means. The 
majority's opinion that Koenigsberg’s ex- 
clusion from the bar had no reasonable 
ground was based in large part on its view 
that a lack of good moral character could 
not be inferred from a person's good faith 
refusal to answer on Constitutional grounds, 
before a governmental or semigovernmental 
body. “Obviously, the State could not draw 
unfavorable inferences as to his truthful- 
ness, candor or his moral character in gen- 
eral if his refusal to answer was based on a 
belief that the U.S. Constitution prohibited 
the type of inquiries which the committee 
was making” (353 U.S. at p. 270). The re- 
fusal was as to the propriety of questions 
regarding political beliefs under the Ist and 
14th amendments, and not under the 5th 
amendment’s self-incrimination provisions, 

The effect of the decision is to discourage 
the use of a person's refusal to answer as a 
substitute for actual adverse evidence 
against him. The Court’s assertion that a 
good faith invocation of constitutional 
rights cannot be treated as adverse is a 
salutary response to the widespread assump- 
tion in recent years that an individual’s 
assertion of his constitutional rights before 
a governmental body or in an interrogation 
should be condemned and that complete 
acquiescence in the Government's every ac- 
tion is required to show loyalty. 

The Court pointed out that the only evi- 
dence of Koenigsberg’s alleged Communist 
connection was the testimony of one person 
that she had seen him at meetings of a 
Communist discussion group in 1941 (353 
U.S. at p. 266), and even as to this 1941 con- 
nection counsel for the California bar com- 
mittee stated before the Supreme Court that 
“identification of this man is not all that 
you might wish.” The Court held that it 
was arbitrary and therefore a violation of 
due process to exclude Koenigsberg from the 
bar on this evidence; that this testimony 
could not reasonably be thought to over- 
come the attestation of 42 reputable per- 
sons: a monsignor, rabbis, professors, etc., 
who had known him over the past 20 years; 
and that “a lifetime of good citizenship is 
worth very little if it is so frail that it can- 
not withstand the suspicions which appar- 
ently were the basis for the committee's 
action” (353 U.S. at pp. 273-274). 
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Leedom v. International Union (No. 5); 
Amalgamated Meatcutters v. N.L.R.B. (No. 
6); United Mineworkers v. Arkansas Oak 
Flooring Co. (No. 17): Each of the Leedom, 
Amalgamated, and Mineworkers cases deals 
in some respect with the non-Communist 
affidavit required under the Taft-Hartley Act 
to make union eligible for the benefits of 
Labor Board proceedings. In the first two, 
Leedom and Amalgamated, the decision of 
the Supreme Court was unanimous, and in 
the third case, there was a single dissent. 
These three cases are particularly interest- 
ing, because they illustrate how far afield the 
special committee went, in order to find cases 
which could be added to its list. 

In the Leedom case, the National Labor 
Relations Board, after an administrative in- 
vestigation and hearing, found that an officer 
of the plaintiff union had filed a false non- 
Communist affidavit. The Board, in accord- 
ance with the National Labor Relations Act 
which denies the benefit of the act to unions 
whose officers have not filed such affidavits 
and makes union officers who have filed false 
affidavits subject to criminal penalties, issued 
a decompliance order barring the union from 
the benefits of the act until it complied. The 
U.S. Supreme Court held that this order was 
beyond the Board’s authority and that the 
only remedy which the act permits in the 
case of false affidavits is the criminal penalty. 

This unanimous opinion was based on an 
unmistakable legislative history as to the 
intention of Congress. The Court particu- 
larly stressed Senator Taft’s explanation to 
the Senate that the submission of false 
non-Communist affidavits to the Labor 
Board subjected the afflant to a criminal 
penalty but that the Board was not to in- 
vestigate the truth or falsity of the affidavit 
because of the undue delay such a procedure 
would cause in Board proceedings. There is 
of course no constitutional objection to 
amendment of the National Labor Relations 
Act to reverse the Leedom result, and the 
major policy question seems to be the same 
one originally debated by Congress as to the 
efficient administration of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

The identical issue was involved in Amal- 
gamated. The case indicates the complexity 
which might ensue if the National Labor 
Relations Act were amended so that the 
truth of the non-Communist affidavit, 
rather than merely its filing, would be con- 
sidered in determining whether the union 
was entitled to the benefits of Board pro- 
ceedings. The judgment that the Supreme 
Court here reversed was that the union was 
not so entitled because the affidavit was 
false. In concluding that the affidavit was 
false, the lower court had referred to the 
fact that the affiant had been convicted a 
-year earlier of filing in the preceding year a 
false affidavit. Justice Potter Stewart, then 
sitting in the court of appeals, in dissent, 
pointed out that it could not be presumed 
that the previous year’s circumstances had 
continued and that the affiant was again 
committing the criminal offense of filing 
another false affidavit a year later (353 U.S. 
at pp. 156-157). 

However, it was in the Mineworkers case 
that the committee went furthest afield. 

Louisiana State courts had enjoined pick- 
eting by a union which had failed to file 
data required by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act including the non-Communist 
oath. The Supreme Court held that the 
State courts had no power to enjoin the 
picketing, on the ground that, while the 
union could not resort to the NLRB be- 
cause of its failure to comply with the filing 
requirements, it could nevertheless take 
other lawful action, e.g. peaceful picketing. 
This was actually the side on which the 
solicitor general had filed an amieus curiae 
This case actually does not involve the 
non-Communist affidavit any more than it 
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involves any of the other data a union is 
also required to file in order to be eligible 
for the benefit of Labor Board proceedings. 
Here the union had failed to file any of the 
required data, and the Court said that it 
would consider the case on the assumption 
that what it had failed to file was infor- 
mation as to the salaries and election of 
officers (351 U.S. at pp. 70-71). The Labor 
Board here agreed with the position ad- 
vanced by the union and adopted by the 
Supreme Court. It is apparent from this 
case that the problem is broader than 
merely the problem of filing a non-Commu- 
nist affidavit. 

Yates v. United States (No. 21): In the 
second Yates case. involving only the ques- 
tion of punishment, the Court was unani- 
mous in finding the sentencing improper, 
though three of the members of the Court 
wished to go even further and reverse the 
conviction. The case again illustrates how 
far the special committee went to find cases 
which had any connection with commu- 
nism, for this decision was strictly one of 
the sentencing cases. 

In the course of a Smith Act trial Yates 
refused to answer 11 questions relating to 
whether other persons were members of the 
Communist Party. The trial court held her 
in contempt for each refusal and imposed 
11 concurrent sentences of 1 year each. 
The Supreme Court reversed two lower Fed- 
eral courts holding that this action con- 
stituted an improper multiplication of con- 
tempts, because the witness when first in- 
quiry was made stated that she would not 
identify any Communist Party members. 
The Supreme Court reversed all but the first 
conviction which was vacated and remanded 
for resentencing in the cool reflection of 
subsequent events. 

At the outset of her examination, the wit- 
ness stated that she would not answer 
whether a person was a Communist when 
her answer “could only lead to a situation 
in which a person could be caused to suffer 
the loss of his job * * and perhaps be 
subjected to further harassment, and * * * 
I cannot bring myself to contribute to that. 
However many times I am asked and in how- 
every many forms, to identify a person as 
Communist, I can't bring myself to do it” 
(355 U.S. at p. 68). The Court held that 
she could not be held guilty of contempt for 
such refusal to answer when the prosecution 
continued to ask her identifying questions: 
“The prosecution cannot multiply con- 
tempts by repeated questioning on the same 
subject of inquiry within which a recalci- 
trant witness already has refused answers” 
(355 U.S. at p. 73). This ruling was a mat- 
ter of the fair administration of justice, in 
which the Communist question of course 
had no significance. Indeed, the ruling 
stemmed from the decision in United States 
v. Costello, 198 F. 2d 200 (C.A. 2, 1952), which 
involved an investigation of a “crime syn- 
dicate.” If the Court had approved the con- 
trary practice, it would mean that the con- 
tempts could be multiplied without limit, 
and that a witness who was willing to answer 
questions except in a certain area could be 
punished more severely than one who re- 
fused to give any testimony at all (355 U.S. 
at p. 73). 

It is of interest that the Yates case reached 
the Supreme Court a third time—though 
the American Bar Association committee did 
not cite that case. (356 U.S. 363.) After 
the Supreme Court had remanded the case 
for resentencing, the district court reim- 
posed the original maximum 1 year sen- 
tence. Since the district court disregarded 
the gentle intimations of the necessity for 
such actions of the Supreme Court in this 
matter, the Supreme Court in a six to three 
per curiam decision, itself ordered the sen- 
tence adjusted, under its supervisory power 
over the administration of justice in the 
Federal courts. 
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CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
morning there appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post an editorial which is entitled 
“Let There Be Luce.” 

Under rule XIX I am not privileged 
to insert in the Recor the entire edi- 
torial. But I am free to read the part 
of the editorial which pays its disrespects 
to the senior Senator from Oregon, It 
states: 

Then came the disclosure that Mr. MORSE, 
despite his tender sensibilities, had earlier 
had the consummate gall to telephone Mrs. 
Luce’s personal physician to ask whether she 
had been consulting a psychiatrist—an in- 
vasion of privacy which, we should think, 
would have sent the Senate liberals into a 
tizzy. 


Mr. President, apparently the editorial 
writers of the Washington Post do not 
read either their own newspaper or the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor do they take 
other measures necessary to ascertain 
the truth. 

That comment causes me to modify a 
comment I made some time ago about 
editors, such as those of the Washington 
Post, namely, that I thought they were 
nonreaders, except in the case of their 
own writings. But this editorial does 
not even show that they are very good 
readers of their own writings, as I shall 
show in a moment, Mr. President. 
Therefore, I should like to reiterate for 
their benefit what I said here yesterday 
on this point, namely, that the initial 
information concerning Mrs. Luce's sta- 
bility came from a reliable newspaper- 
man, who had suggested that the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee should look 
into this area of her qualifications, and 
at the time I saw no reason to pursue 
that line of inquiry. 

This newspaperman advised me that 
the doctor would be glad to have me call 
him. I made that very clear in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on several occasions, 
Mr. President, but apparently the Wash- 
ington Post editors were so anxious to 
dip their pens in my blood that they did 
not take the time to read the Rrecorp as 
to what happened in regard to the inci- 
dent the minority leader raised on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday. And, 
after all, it was raised by the minority 
leader, not by the senior Senator from 
Oregon. But for the benefit of the edi- 
tors of the Washington Post, I place in 
the Recorp again my statement which 
appears on pages 6996-6997 of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for April 29: 

When I sought to call the elder doctor 
who, as I have said, I found, when I placed 
the call, had died 2 weeks ago—I did not call 
him with any understanding or belief that 
he was the doctor of Mrs. Luce. I knew from 
the newspaper clippings that at one time he 
had treated her for some physical ailments. 
But I judged from the newspaper clippings 
that he probably was no longer her doctor. 
I was led to believe that he was not now her 
doctor by the representation of the news- 
paper correspondent who gave me the infor- 
mation, and who told me that it was his 
understanding that if I would place that 


call the doctor would give me some informa- 
tion 


that the doctor was dead, and that I was 
talking to his son, who had taken over his 
father’s practice. When his son advised me 
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that he presently was the doctor of Mrs. 
Luce, it was the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon who said, in effect, “Well, that settles 
it, but I want you to know the nature of the 
call that I was going to make to your father.” 


Then, as appears later on the same 
page, I said: 

Second, as I have already pointed out, I 
was not calling the elder doctor, who, as I 
said, I discovered had died 2 weeks before, 
on the belief that he was her doctor at the 
present time. I did not believe he was her 
doctor; but, quite to the contrary, that he 
was not her doctor. Furthermore, so far as 
I know, he was not a psychiatrist. Iwas not 
calling him on the basis of his being a psy- 
chiatrist. I do not know, as a matter of fact, 
as to whether or not he was a psychiatrist, 
but it is my belief and understanding he 
was not. But I could not raise my right 
hand and say I know that to be a fact. I 
was advised that here was a doctor, however, 
who thought that information ought to be 
obtained from him to the effect that there 
was a question as to the mental health of 
the nominee. 

As a Senator it was my duty, as I saw it, 
to talk to the doctor and ascertain what his 
point of view was, and discuss it with him, 
as I would have if he had been alive, in 
greater detail than I did with his son, be- 
cause I dismissed the inquiry when I saw he 
was not available and I was talking with the 
son, who had not been involved. I would 
have talked to the elder doctor had he been 
alive to learn whether or not the informa- 
tion he might present to me should be made 
available and whether I should make public 
use of it, 


It is too bad that in the interest of 
good journalism the Washington Post 
editors did not take the time to do their 
book work before they wrote their edi- 
torial. But I am so accustomed to that 
in the Washington Post. There was a 
time when it was really a great liberal 
newspaper, and I am sad at its degener- 
ation. But it is not the only newspaper 
in America that fails to live up to its 
journalistic responsibilities to the Ameri- 
can people. So I suppose we will just 
have to accept it as one of those losses 
to the journalistic profession. 

It was after Mrs. Luce’s appearance 
at the committee hearings that I felt I 
ought to follow up the advice of the news- 
paper correspondent—who, I may say 
again, was not a columnist, but was a 
newspaper correspondent—and carry 
out his suggestion to call this doctor and 
see what he wanted to say to me. 

It was a matter of regret to me to find 
that since the newspaper correspondent 
had first made the suggestion to me and 
the time I called, the doctor had passed 
away. 

When I called this doctor who had 
treated Mrs. Luce upon her return from 
Italy, the one who had stated to the press 
that he did not treat her for the arsenate 
of lead poisoning that was given as the 
reason for her resignation, I learned that 
he had recently died. The doctor with 
whom I did talk was his son, who had 
taken over his father’s practice, includ- 
ing Mrs. Luce. 

Thereupon, I told him what I had in- 
tended to call his father about, and then 
I dropped the matter; it rested there 
until it was raised in public by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. 

Second, another interesting thing 
about this matter is that the principal 
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clipping I inserted in the Recorp last 
Monday was from the Washington Post 
of July 20, 1956. It quoted Mrs. Luce's 
physician of that time—the elder Dr. 
Rosenbluth, who recently died, and 
whom I sought to call, without knowing 
of his death—as saying that the rela- 
tionship of the arsenate of lead which 
was alleged to have caused her illness, 
and the elements for which he was treat- 
ing her was, and I quote, “very unclear.” 

This article in the Washington Post 
in 1956 was entitled “Doctor Doubts 
Paint Poisoning Is Cause of Mrs. Luce’s 
Illness.” 

It was an Associated Press story by 
John Scali. 

Now, Mr. President, let the RECORD 
show that the Washington Post story 
goes on to say: 

Dr. Rosenbluth was interviewed by tele- 
phone in New York. 


Apparently the press interviewed Mrs. 
Luce’s doctor prior to the story in the 
Washington Post of July 20, 1956, by 
telephone, at the very time of her ill- 
ness, an interview which the Washing- 
ton Post apparently thought perfectly 
proper at the time if conducted by a 
newspaperman. 

The senior Senator from Oregon 
called, or tried to call, the same doctor 
3 years later, with the understanding 
that he was no longer her doctor. I did 
so after Mrs. Luce’s appearance. before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
had indicated to me, by my observa- 
tions, that she was highly emotional and 
unstable, and raised some grave doubt in 
my mind as to whether or not a person 
of such manifest instability should be 
our representative in Brazil. 

I called under those circumstances. 
In fact, when I learned I was speaking 
to the physician who was treating her 
currently, I dropped the matter, only 
to have it raised again by the minority 
leader. 

Third, I wish to call to the attention 
of the Washington Post editorial writers 
and the general public the statement 
made yesterday in his news conference 
by President Eisenhower, in which he 
declared that he had sent Christian 
Herter to a clinic to ascertain his physi- 
cal ability to carry on a difficult job for 
the next 2 years. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point the 
excerpt from the President’s news con- 
ference on this matter, as it appeared in 
today’s New York Times. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MERRIMAN SMITH, of United Press Inter- 
national, “Mr. President, in Augusta on 
April 15, in announcing the resignation of 
Secretary Dulles, you told us that you would 
mame a sucecssor within a matter of days. 
And then you were asked whether this meant 
that you might be considering someone other 
than Mr. Herter, and you said that there 
were a number of people in Government who 
had particular talent in this field; and there 
were all kinds of considerations to be studied. 

“Well, in the period between your press 
conference down there and the morning of 
April 18, when you announced the selection 
of Mr. Herter, there was a degree of specula- 
tion and interpretation in Washington that 
this had been a delay damaging to Mr. Herter 
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and indicative, possibly, of some reluctance 
on your part to appoint him. 

“Now, what is your reaction to that sort of 
thing, sir?” 

Answer. “Well, I think it was a lot of un- 
necessary speculation and unprofitable 
speculation. 

“From the very beginning of his illness, 
Foster Dulles, whose mind has not been im- 
paired in the slightest—and I visited him 
only Monday afternoon—took voluntarily— 
took up with me voluntarily the identity of 
his successor, should this become necessary, 
and he thought that we should, no need for 
jumping into this thing with haste, that we'd 
look over the whole field and see what we had 
better do. 

“He and I both came to the conclusion 
that when this, if this ever came about, this 
necessity for replacement, that Mr. Herter 
should do it. But we didn't want to start 
any great speculation because I did not 
know, neither did the Secretary know, 
whether he would experience a period of 
upturn in his disease, or whether there would 
be no improvement and he would have to 
withdraw. 

“Now, the one thing that concerned us very 
definitely was Mr. Herter's health. And so 
when I got the final, definite notice—well, 
I don't know the exact date, let's say the 
14th, something like that—and the doctor 
said this would, that it would be better for 
him to resign, and he decided he should re- 
sign, then I—Mr. Herter was sent over to a 
clinic that had nothing to do with Govern- 
ment and where it would be not his own 
doctor, to be an objective examination, and 
the report came back, that was a report that 
needed to be read, but it was nevertheless, 
gave him, in my opinion, clear health certifi- 
cate for going ahead for certainly for 2 years. 

“At this time it was merely a question of 
how to get hold of Mr. Herter now to make 
certain that I could give him his appoint- 
ment in a dignified way. And I asked him 
to come see me.” 


DOUBLE STANDARD OF THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, appar- 
ently the Washington Post and Times 
Herald takes the view that it is per- 
fectly all right for a newspaperman to 
interview a doctor about one of his 
patients, if there is anything newsworthy 
in it, and that it is all right for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to consult con- 
tinuously with the physicians attending 
the Secretary of State, or to send a pro- 
spective nominee to a clinic for a physical 
checkup before nominating him, but 
when a Senator inquires into the health 
of a person upon whose judgment and 
qualifications he is required to pass, that 
is “consummate gall” and “an invasion 
of privacy.” 

I have learned to expect that kind of 
journalism from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, so I do not expect 
that there will be a correction of the ri- 
diculous statement which was published 
in this morning’s edition about my ac- 
tions, but I intend to keep the official 
record of the Senate clear about the 
matter. I intend, for purposes of re- 
iteration and reemphasis, to read for 
the benefit of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald their observation on July 
20, 1956, which appear in the April 27 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, I said last Monday: 

Mr. President, this is an article which was 
published in the Washington Post of Fri- 
day, July 20, 1956. It bears on the remark- 
able explanation which was given by Time 
magazine for Mrs. Luce’s resignation from 
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her post in Rome—an explanation which a 
large body of opinion considers to be fan- 
tastic. I share that point of view. It is an 
exceedingly fantastic explanation. How- 
ever, I am glad to read the article. It says: 

“Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce’s physician 
yesterday said her latest illness may have 
had no connection whatever with poison 
paint specks that allegedly dropped from 
her bedroom ceiling. 

“Dr. Milton Rosenbluth said the ailments 
for which he treated Mrs. Luce in New York 
2 months ago were enteritis and iron-de- 
ficiency anemia. 

“Their relation—if any—to traces of 
arsenate of lead detected in a specimen is 
“very unclear,“ he said, because the sus- 
pected ceiling of her Rome Embassy bedroom 
had been covered and repainted 13 months 
earlier. 

“Dr. Rosenbluth was interviewed by tele- 
phone in New York. 

“(In Rome, the architect who prepared the 
villa for Mrs. Luce when she arrived 3 years 
ago said today the painted ceiling that re- 
portedly poisoned her had not been touched 
in 40 or 50 years, Reuters reported. 

“Paolo d'Anna, an American of Italian 
origin who has lived in Rome for many years, 
said he decorated the villa for Mrs. Luce 
just before she arrived in Rome. He added: 
But the ceiling was not touched. As far 
as I know, the ceiling has not been touched 
for the past 40 or 50 years.’) 

“Time magazine reported a deadly fallout” 
of the poison caused the long series of ill- 
nesses that have beset Mrs. Luce since she 
became Ambassador to Italy more than 3 


years ago The Ambassador's husband. 
He R. Luce, is editor-in-chief of the 
publication. 


“The magazine said a second investigation 
uncovered ‘a high content’ of arsenate of 
lead from painted roses in the ceiling of her 
17th century embassy residence in Rome. 

“For 20 months it said, Ambassador Luce 
had been breathing arsenated fumes, had 
been eating food and drinking coffee pow- 
dered day after day with the deadly white 
dust. 

“Dr. Rosenbluth said it was far from cer- 
tain her latest illnesses were ‘arsenic-in- 
duced infection; as the magazine reported. 

“ ‘Whatever she had in 1954 I would regard 
as cured,’ he said. ‘Her latest illness 
seemed to be related to some liver infection 
she had in Italy. 

“Specifically, what she had now was not 
poisoning.’ 

“He said it is possible the earlier illness 
could have so debilitated her to the point 
where she was more susceptible to the later 
ailment, but that even this is uncertain. 

“Time magazine had no immediate com- 
ment on Dr. Rosenbluth’s remarks. 


This is a very interesting exhibit, Mr. 
President. I know one has to reiterate 
and reiterate and reiterate for the bene- 
fit of the editors of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, to get an idea 
through to them, so let me reiterate it 
again, for their benefit. 

Around July 20, 1956, the press inter- 
viewed Dr. Rosenbluth about the nature 
of Mrs. Luce’s health or illness, because 
so many people, including the senior 
Senator from Oregon, thought her story 
as carried in Time magazine was fan- 
tastic. It was an incredible account 
which found its way into her husband's 
powerful journalistic empire, Time 
magazine. 

Apparently the press had some doubts 
about the authenticity and reliability of 
this bit of journalistic fantasy on the 
part of Time, so they called her doctor. 
At least, the story leaves no room for 
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doubt that the doctor had treated Mrs. 
Luce. I cannot raise my right hand and 
swear that the day the newspapermen 
called he was her doctor, but the story 
says that he had treated Mrs. Luce. 

I presume it is considered to be all 
right for a newspaperman to do this. 

OBLIGATIONS OF A SENATOR 


U.S. Senators have a great trust in 
their office to investigate and examine 
into the qualifications of a nominee of a 
President of the United States to deter- 
mine whether that person possesses an 
emotional balance which is needed if she 
is to be sent to an Embassy in Brazil. 
But when I follow a recommendation of 
a very reliable newspaperman—TI will say 
to the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, a very reliable one—who has ad- 
vised me that if I call the doctor the 
doctor will be glad to converse with me 
about the subject, that the doctor did not 
want to call himself but. would be glad to 
be called, and when I then would have 
talked to him, if in the meantime he had 
not passed away, then, in the opinion of 
the editors of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, that is consummate gall 
and an invasion of privacy. 

SENATE MUST JUDGE SOUNDNESS OF NOMINEES 


Let me make clear once more for the 
record that so long as I serve on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
U.S. Senate, and Presidential nomina- 
tions made by Republican or Democratic 
Presidents are before me and there is 
sufficient cause to believe that the Presi- 
dent has nominated someone who is not 
emotionally stable, as I am satisfied is 
true in this case, I shall carry out such 
a line of inquiry as I deem necessary to 
determine whether or not there is any 
question of that person’s mental health. 
Historically, as I have pointed out over 
and over again in many speeches on 
nominations in the last 15 years, one of 
the cardinal criteria to be applied un- 
der the advice and consent clause is the 
criterion of character and mental 
soundness. 

OBLIGATION OF PRESIDENT 


Mr. President, I wish to say again that 
I hope the President of the United States 
will take a long, hard look at this nomi- 
nation. I hope he will not receive that 
protection around the White House 
House which will keep from him the 
questions which I raised on the floor of 
the Senate earlier in the day, for him 
to answer to the American people. For 
purposes of emphasis, let me restate one 
or two of them. 

The American people are entitled to 
answers to these questions before the 
President sends Clare Boothe Luce to 
Brazil. 

As I have stated, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower is more indebted to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt than to any other hu- 
man being. It was President Roosevelt 
who promoted Dwight D. Eisenhower 
over the heads of many generals his 
senior, and placed him in charge of 
American Armed Forces in World War 
II. He served in that capacity with dis- 
tinction, under Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
his Commander in Chief. 

Once again I say from this floor to 
the President of the United States this 
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afternoon: “What is your answer to this 
question, Mr. President? Did you lead 
thousands of American boys to their 
death in World War II under the direc- 
tion of a Commander in Chief who lied 
us into a war? Answer yes or no; and 
if your answer is no, then over this 
weekend tell the mothers and fathers of 
America, and all Americans, your justi- 
fication for sending this slanderer to 
Brazil as your Ambassador to Brazil, 
this nominee who, as recently as April 
15, 1959, in an open public hearing 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, refused to change her state- 
ment in regard to Franklin Roosevelt.” 

She said, as the record shows, that 
she stood by that statement: I say: 
“Mr. President, tell the American peo- 
ple your justification for sending such 
a slanderer as your Ambassador to 
Brazil, in the light of the fact that you 
served under that Commander in Chief 
throughout World War II.” 

“Mr. President, let me refresh your 
memory about a great obligation you 
owe to history. So long as you occupy 
the office of President of the United 
States, you are the guardian of the 
honor of that office. A great American, 
your Commander in Chief in World War 
II, occupied that office. Your great 
benefactor, President Roosevelt, sat in 
your chair before you in the White 
House. When you sit there you are not 
occupying a cottage outside London. 
You are occupying the greatest house 
in the world, the White House. 

“I ask you, Mr. President, what is your 
statement to the American people about 
the honor of Franklin D. Roosevelt? 
Did he lie us into war? You know he 
did not; but you have a historical obli- 
gation to write your page of history on 
this subject now. 

“In my judgment, Mr. President, you 
have no moral right to send to Brazil 
your nominee without justifying it to 
the American people, in the light of her 
evident emotional instability and in the 
light of her slandering the illustrious 
nes of the great Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.” 

In my opinion, the President's report 
yesterday, to the effect that Mrs. Luce 
would be a very popular ambassador 
to send to Brazil, was a mistake in judg- 
ment on the part of the President. I 
stated that in my position as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Latin American 
Affairs, I, too, receive a good deal of 
information, as is to be expected, in- 
cluding messages. 

To the President I say in all sincerity, 
“I fear you will buy a great deal of 
trouble for American-Brazilian relations 
if you send Clare Boothe Luce to Brazil 
as our Ambassador. We have many 
evidences that her penchant for invec- 
tive often overcomes her judgment. And 
you will live to learn, Mr. President, that 
down in the rank and ale of the popula- 
tion of Brazil, in many homes where 
people are poor, in which people have 
a great reverence for the memory of 
the architect of the good neighbor pol- 
icy, your nomination will not be re- 
joiced over. Your nomination will 
weaken American-Brazilian relations.” 

I hope that over the weekend reason 
will prevail at the White House, and that 
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steps will be taken—as we know they can 
be taken—which will result in an an- 
nouncement that, for whatever reason 
it is desired to assign, she will not go 
to Brazil. 

Again I say that this is not a pleasant 
duty; but I shall continue to do my duty 
in regard to this nomination so long as 
it is necessary to keep the record 
straight. The Senator from Oregon does 
not intend to follow any advice or coun- 
sel to the effect that we should not dis- 
cuss the nomination further. It shall 
be discussed so long as statements are 
issued which, in my judgment, call for 
an answer. 

FULL DEBATE SHOULD HAVE BEEN PERMITTED 


It is unfortunate that a procedure was 
followed on the floor of the Senate the 
other afternoon, when six or seven or 
eight of my colleagues who intended to 
make statements on the Luce nomination 
after the vote felt they were estopped 
from making them, as many of them 
have said to me, because another item of 
business was quickly brought to the floor 
and made the unfinished business, al- 
though it was obvious that those Sen- 
ators wished to make statements. 

I am sorry those statements are not 
in the Recorp. They should be. After 
Mrs. Luce's press release from New York 
the other afternoon, at least seven other 
Democratic Senators, in addition to 
those who did speak on the nomination, 
came to me and said they had intended 
to support my position. They told me 
they would have made it clear in the 
Senate that if they had it to do over 
again, they would not vote for the 
nominee. 

They told me they felt that her New 
York statement proved my case of her 
mental instability. I wish this to ap- 
pear in the Recorp. If another course 
of procedure had been followed the 
other afternoon, those statements would 
be in the Recorp. I believe that a pro- 
cedure should have been followed which 
would have made it possible for them to 
go into the RECORD. 

Finally, let me refer to an article en- 
titled “The Mystery of the Villa 
Taverna.” It is not a very long article. 
It is written by Ronald W. May, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Madison 
(Wis.) Capital Times. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MYSTERY OF THE VILLA TAVERNA 
(By Ronald W. May, Washington Correspond- 
ent, Madison (Wis.) Capital Times) 

Scanning a Washington newspaper while 
drinking coffee in bed on the morning of 
July 17, I ran across a startling news item. 
It was like having a piece of the ceiling fall 
into my cup. 

The International News Service story, date- 
lined New York on the previous day, was 
printed below the front page fold of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. A 
eryptic headline announced: “Clare Luce 
Held III of Poisoning.” 

I read on, having wondered with other 
newsman whether Mrs, Luce's recent linger- 
ing illness, described by the State Depart- 
ment as a “rundown condition,” might be 
something more serious. 
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The first paragraph whetted my interest 
at once, 

“Time magazine said tonight that Clare 
Boothe Luce has been repeatedly poisoned 
during her 3 years as Ambassador to Italy.” 

Why, I wondered, had the Post played the 
story of what seemed to be an attempted as- 
sassination of a U.S. Ambassador so small 
and so far down the page? 

When no logical answer came, I returned 
to the story. But the two remaining para- 
grahps failed to verify the sinister implica- 
tion of the first. The writer, apparently 
proud as punch of his sensational lead, of- 
fered no proof for it, but neither did he de- 
stroy its effect by quoting a statement I 
found later in a Time magazine story, which 
said that the poisoning was accidental. In- 
stead, the two remaining paragraphs of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald piece 
hinted slyly at skullduggery and cloak-and- 
dagger dirty work. 

“The magazine will publish the story 
Thursday. It will say Central Intelligence 
Agency investigators and embassy officials 
found the paint on the ceiling of her bed- 
room contained a high portion of arsenate of 
lead; and that dust of it apparently was 
jarred into her food at breakfast by servants 
walking overhead, 

“Since mid-May Mrs, Luce has been under- 
going treatments to correct the arsenic-in- 
duced infection, Time said, and her general 
health has greatly improved.” 

The story raised more questions than it 
answered. I realized, of course, that a Post 
editor may have cut the end from a longer 
INS dispatch, thus omitting clarifying de- 
tails, but the fact that Time called the 
poisoning an accident was certainly impor- 
tant enough to mention in the three open- 
ing paragraphs. 

Over fried eggs and Virginia ham, I told 
my wife that Time was coming out with a 
strange story to the effect that Mrs. Luce had 
been poisoned—perhaps by Italian servants. 

My wife read the Post story admiringly. 
A former assistant city editor of a conserva- 
tive daily, she still nurtures hopes of editing 
a lurid tabloid. She remarked that in the 
absence of more facts, the INS man should 
Lave speculated on why the near-lethal con- 
centration of arsenic was contained in ceil- 
ing paint, and he should also have com- 
mented on the detective story aspects of the 
case—happening so conveniently in a coun- 
try with a long history of poisonings. 

The next newspaper story on the subject 
that I saw—in the tabloid Washington Daily 
News—made a stab at Jeanne’s latter ap- 
proach, describing the painted floral designs 


on Mrs. Luce's bedroom ceiling as Borgian 


white roses.” But on the whole it was a 
dull piece which failed to make the most of 
a great opportunity. 

I was walking past the Treasury Building 
on Pennsylvania Avenue shortly after noon 
when the clumsy headline on the day's first 
edition of the News, lying on a sidewalk 
newsstand, pulled me up short: ‘Secret Is 
No Secret: Roses on the Ceiling Poisoned 
Clare Luce.” 

News headline writers, easily the cleverest 
in Washington (several years ago, they 
heralded the isolation in a test tube of the 
common cold germ with “Baby, Your Cold’s 
Outside”), had strained too hard on this one. 
And I found they had done the same with 
the inside headline: “Sleep That Knits Up 
the Raveled Sleeve.” 

The play on Shakespeare seemed obscure, 
and I turned to the United Press story be- 
neath, datelined New York. The only news 
item among ads on the second page, it was 
more than a column in length: 

“The nausea, nervous fatigue, irritability, 
falling hair, loose teeth, broken fingernails, 
and general rundown condition that have 
beset the U.S. Ambassador to Italy, Clare 
Boothe Luce, for the past 2 years are the re- 
sult of arsenic poisoning. 
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“Central Intelligence agents traced the 
source to white-painted roses on her bed- 
room ceiling. 

“Time magazine, in its issue appearing 
Thursday, will say that for 20 months Mrs. 
Luce breathed fumes, ate food, and drank 
coffee powdered with deadly white dust. 

“The Borgian white roses in her 17th cen- 
tury Villa Taverna bedroom had been 
brushed with paint having a high content of 
arsenate of lead.” 

The rest of the piece was a concise résumé 
of the Time article. The News quoted the 
magazine as calling the discovery one of the 
best kept secrets of U.S. diplomacy”—cer- 
tainly an exaggeration. 

The United Press story said that Mrs. Luce 
first noticed the symptoms of serious anemia 
and nervous fatigue in the late summer of 
1954, came to the United States soon after- 
ward for medical examination, and returned 
to Rome 2 months later feeling better. 

In a short time, the newspaper story said, 
the ghastly reactions enumerated in the lead 
began occurring, and she went to the U.S. 
Naval Hospital in Naples. Navy doctors sent 
to the U.S. Naval Hospital at Bethesda, Md., 
laboratory specimens from Mrs. Luce. They 
were labeled from “Seaman Jones.” 

It was on Tuesday morning that the Wash- 
ington News quoted Time’s upcoming 
Wednesday night story, which had, I sup- 
posed, been released a day early by the maga- 
zine’s publicity staff. The tabloid piece re- 
ported that Time would say that the Bethesda 
doctors messaged back: “Seaman Jones is a 
victim of arsenic poisoning.” 

The News ran near their story a picture 
of a serious, Girl-Scoutish Mrs. Luce wear- 
ing a knotted kerchief. The cutline iden- 
tified her as: Madame Ambassador—20 
months on a deathbed.” 

The mystery was taking shape. If the 
source of the poisoning had been discovered 
in late 1954, which apparently was the case, 
why did she return to the United State late 
this spring suffering from what were report- 
edly the same symptoms? Why were our 
Central Intelligence Agency investigators 
permitted to snoop about in a friendly for- 
eign country? Why was the story held up 
for almost 2 years? Why was it being released 
now? How was it possible that a few painted 
roses on the ceiling could cause the serious 
symptoms described? Why hadn't Mrs. Luce 
noticed and put a stop to the fall of white 
dust into her breakfast food and coffee? 
Why hadn’t previous occupants of the room 
complained of the same reactions? 

With these and other questions in my head, 
I began reading every news account of the 
affair I could find. At the National Press 
Club later the same afternoon, I picked up 
a copy of the New York Times. On the first 
page of the second section I found a rewrite 
of the still unpublished Time article. There 
were some additional details: Mrs. Luce had 
discovered once, in alarm, that she hardly 
could manage a waltz at an art festival be- 
cause her right foot had become numb; the 
CIA men had investigated both American and 
Italian employees of the Embassy; the recov- 
ered Ambassador was scheduled to leave that 
week for a 8-week cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean before returning to the repainted 
Villa Taverna. 

That night—Tuesday—the Washington 
Evening Star ran a 3-column piece at the 
bottom of its first page. It was an Asso- 
ciated Press story datelined Rome, although 
much of the copy obviously originated in 
Washington and New York. The headline 
said: “Italy stirred by Mrs. Luce’s illness 
from arsenic in paint in her bedroom.” 

This was the first public notice I had 
seen of any doubts about the Time version. 
The article led off with skeptical Italian re- 
actions: 

“The bizarre story that the long illnesses 
of United States Ambassador Clare Boothe 
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Luce stem from arsenic in the paint of her 
bedroom ceiling stirred Italy today. 

“Italians and diplomats expressed amaze- 
ment.” 

Since the news had broken too late to 
make the previous day's paper, this was the 
Star's first story. The Associated Press dis- 
patch covered the ground of earlier accounts 
but showed unmistakable wariness by be- 
ginning its résumé of the magazine report 
with the hedging phase: “By Time's 
account.” 

The Star piece opened the floodgates of 
expert opinion: 

“One of Rome's biggest paint stores said 
it sold a lot of paint containing arsenic, but 
had never heard of anyone being poisoned by 
it. Similarly, a Rome hospital spokesman 
said he had never heard of such a case of 
arsenic poisoning. 

“But in Washington, a paint chemist de- 
clared if there was lead arsenate in the paint 
of Mrs. Luce’s bedroom ceiling ‘it was added 
deliberately either to kill someone or to kill 
flies.’ 

“That idea was advanced in an interview 
by Francis Scofield, chief of the technical 
division of the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association.” 

My questions still remained unanswered, 
and I didn't wait for my wife to bring me 
my coffee the following morning before pick- 
ing up the Washington Post at the door 
and settling back on a pillow with pleasant 
anticipation of finding more clues in what 
was fast becoming for me the best mystery 
story in years. 

I located the story on page three under a 
promising headline: “Mrs. Luce Planning 
Return to Rome: Experts Doubt Paint as 
Poison Source.” 

Before turning to the experts, the anony- 
mous staff writer quoted Lincoln White, a 
State Department press officer, who offered 
the official line: The fact that the paint had 
arsenic in it is purely an accident and there 
is absolutely no indication that it was other- 
wise.” 


The writer tried to offset these killjoy 
words following with an observation of his 
own: 

“The secret of Mrs. Luce’s illness turned 
into a case of poisoned diplomat and read 
at first like a cloak-and-dagger fiction with 
overtones of a Borgian poison plot.” 

His attempt to inject some drama into the 
tale was awkward—far less effective than the 
innuendo of the first day. Drama is not the 
Post's strong suit, since Post men take se- 
riously the paper's efforts to be the New 
York Times of Washington. 

The parade of experts continued with a 
statement from New York by the Ambassa- 
dor’s personal physician, Dr. Milton B. Ro- 
senbluth, who said that there was nothing 
sinister in the poisoning, and a remark by 
the president of the National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association, Joseph F. Battley, 
who backed up the earlier words of his tech- 
nical chief by advising officials to seek other 
sources of arsenic than in paint. He sug- 
gested that agriculture sprays intended for 
the elimination of bugs and rodents might 
be the cause. 

Next came a contradictory statement from 
an anonymous paint toxicologist of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, in Washington, 
who testified that paint from the previous 
century could have flecked off with later 
coats and dropped with them on Mrs. Luce's 
food. 

Conjecturing more freely, the Post man 
Offered another possible solution: Arsenic 
might have been added to a casein paint, 
made from a milk derivative, to ward off 
insects attracted by the sweet mixture. But 
he had no evidence that this had happened. 

I put aside the paper with a sense of dis- 
appointment; the clues had been meager. 
The opinion of one expert seemed to balance 
that of another, reminiscent of the battle of 
scientists fought in the public print several 
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months earlier over the likelihood of re- 
currence of President Eisenhower's ileitis. 
That battle ended in a draw. 

Important facts on the Luce case still were 
missing. Solid evidence to help readers solve 
the mystery could come only from the victim 
herself, from the CIA agents, from the Be- 
thesda naval scientists, and from others 
directly involved, but so far editors still 
were treating the story as a 1-day wonder 
and were not bothering to help amateur 
detectives like me. 

When I picked up my Washington Daily 
News later in the day, I was happy to see 
that the newspaper's headline-writing staff 
was back to its old racy form. Squat, black 
letters asked: Was the Luce Paint Story 
Varnished?” 

Two new facts appeared in the story: The 
roses on the bedroom ceiling were now cov- 
ered with painted tarpaper, and Ellsworth 
Bunker, our previous ambassadorial resident 
of the Villa Taverna, had told reporters that 
his wife remembered flecks of paint falling 
from the ceiling but that neither of them 
had suffered any ill effects. Well, at any 
rate, that answered one of my questions. 

Now I began glancing through New York 
dailies in the various offices I visited around 
town, at the National Press Club, and at the 
Senate Press Gallery. The stories I found 
in the New York newspapers of July 17 were 
all from press services and differed little 
from those that had appeared in Washington 
dailies, 

It wasn’t until the second and third days 
(the 18th and 19th) that some editors awoke 
to the full possibilities of the Luce story. 
The impetus plainly came from reports seep- 
ing into the United States telling how the 
ebullient Italian editors were having a field 
day with the subject. 

The first hint of the Italian press reaction 
came to my attention in the Daily Mirror 
story of the 18th, hiding unobtrusively on 
page five. It was headed: “Luce Poisoning 
Has Rome Abuzz.” 

The piece, over the byline of Wilfred Alex- 
ander and apparently written in New York, 
began: 

“The diplomatic world buzzed with amaze- 
ment Tuesday at the revelation that U.S. 
Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce’s illness was 
caused by arsenic dust sifting down from 
painted white roses on the ornate ceiling of 
her bedroom in the 17th Century Villa Ta- 
verna in Rome.” 

Alexander said the story made the front 
page of most Roman newspapers. 

On the same day, the New York World- 
Telegram headed a UP story from Washing- 
ton with the report that: “Italy Doubts 
Arsenic Made Mrs. Luce III.“ 

But my search for clues remained unsat- 
isfied. I found in this UP piece only one 
new development which might be sig- 
nificant: “But Il Tempo of Rome reported 
that one of the two toy poodles that Mrs. 
Luce had brought to Italy apparently was 
a victim of the poison. ‘To tell the truth, 
the one who got caught in this was a small 
beast, a little white dog who apparently was 
a victim of poison,’ Il Tempo said.” 

I filed this bit of information away in my 
mind, but in the days that followed, I never 
read another word about the toy poodles. 
Nevertheless, it was the first clue any news- 
paper I saw had dug from a source close to 
the poisoning. 

Most of the New York newspapers on the 
18th used a UP dispatch which called the 
case “something very much resembling the 
mystery of the month” and said openly that 
“questions have been raised about the ac- 
curacy of CIA’s detective work.” 

In the AP story in the Herald Tribune, I 
found statements from two more experts, 
both doctors in Rome, but again their opin- 
ions canceled each other. One doctor said he 
had seen “a number of cases of similar paint 
poisoning in the city—‘most frequently in 
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the cases of green paint’.” (The roses were 
white.) The second doctor said he had never 
heard of a similar case of arsenic poisoning. 

The World-Telegram was the only news- 
paper to make editorial comment on the 
Luce revelation, doing so under the heading 
“Seaman Jones.“ The W-T’s ivory tower boys 
revealed themselves as more aware of the 
story’s intrinsic flavor than their supposedly 
hot-typewriter colleagues downstairs. The 
editorial began: 

“The fallout that hit Ambassador Clare 
Boothe Luce proves the old adage that truth, 
skillfully handled, can be stranger and more 
exciting than fiction, or any TV script. 

“It had everything: A beautiful woman, 
herself a former playwright, a suspected 
poison plot, with Mrs. Luce losing her hair 
by the brushful, her teeth loosening, and 
her fingernails brittling. A mysterious 
boudoir in an Italian 17th century villa, a 
glittering society waltz that soured one night 
because Mrs. Luce's right foot turned numb.” 

This had more dash than anything I had 
yet seen. 

Now, at last, I spotted a copy of the July 
23 issue of Time in a hotel news rack. The 
piece on the editor's wife was importantly 
placed under a section near the front en- 
titled “Foreign Relations” and was illus- 
trated by a head shot of Mrs. Luce looking 
sincere and glowing. 

While at the news counter, I happened 
to glance over the shoulder of a mus- 
tachioed British Army officer who was ob- 
viously entranced by a pocket-sized maga- 
zine called People Today. I found him 
lingering over an advertisement which 
promised the reader that for $1 “you can 
own all—40-22-2514,—of Jayne Mansfield 
* * by ordering your big-as-life pinup to- 
day.” The illustration showed busty Jayne 
clad in what appeared to be two elm leaves 
and panties. 

Eventually the officer flipped the page, 
skimmed past more pictures of girlies and 
stopped at a shot of Mrs. Luce’s face. He 
laid the magazine flat on the counter and 
we read together the accompanying para- 
graph: 

“Recent illness of Clare Boothe Luce, U.S. 
Ambassador to Italy, was caused by dust 
particles, containing arsenate of lead from 
crumbling ceiling, on her daily breakfast 
tray. At first officials thought she might 
be the victim of a poison plot. It was just 
an accident.” 

“My word,” said the British officer. 

A Time editor later told reporters that 
it was the publication of this incomplete 
account in People Today that impelled Mrs. 
Luce to ask her husband to print a fuller 
version in his own Time magazine. But 
who leaked to the small e “one of 
the best kept secrets of U.S. diplomacy?” 
Clearly all the mystery was not in the pois- 
oning story alone. 

The People Today paragraph offered a 
logical reason for Time to release its story 
now, so another of my questions seemed to 
be answered, no matter how imperfectly. 

The Journal American, in an INS dis- 
patch from Rome, carried a clue which 
seemed to tip the scales, until then evenly 
balanced, in favor of the published doubts 
of Time’s explanation. The Journal Ameri- 
can story opened with the testimony of a 
secret witness: “A housepainter who worked 
many times on the Villa Taverna residence 
of U.S. Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce sug- 
gested today insect spray, not paint, may 
have caused the poisoning which afflicted 
Mrs. Luce.” 

The painter was quoted as saying that 
an arsenic compound was used extensively 
on the flowers and plants on the building’s 
well-kept gardens and grounds, 

Although still searching in vain for a word 
from Mrs. Luce herself, I did find an item 
about her in the New York Times on the 
19th. It said that in 2 days she would fiy 
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from Washington to Lisbon and that she 
would there be a guest on the yacht of the 
millionaire Greek shipowner, Stavros Miar- 
chos, for a 3-week Mediterranean cruise be- 
fore returning to Rome. The announcement 
was carried the same day or the next day by 
every New York and Washington newspaper. 

Mrs. Luce’s doctor was reached again by 
a reporter on Thursday, the 19th. It ap- 
parently was late in the day, for I did not see 
a report until the following morning. The 
Washington Post of the 20th carried an As- 
sociated Press dispatch about it by John 
Scali in which Dr. Rosenbluth said that Mrs. 
Luce’s latest illness, for treatment of wich 
she had flown back to the United States some 
weeks earlier, was a combination of enteritis 
and anemia, not poisoning. But he added 
that these disorders may have had a connec- 
tion with the poisoning which presumably 
ended 13 months before. This was as in- 
conclusive as earlier statements, and I kept 
my eyes open for a “evelopment that would 
definitely sew up or tear apart the Times 
theory. 

I thought I had it on the 22d, when I 
spotted the last paragraph of an AP story 
in the New York Times which quoted Capt. 
J. M. Amberson, acting head of the Naval 
Medical School, at Bethesda, as saying that 
it was “impossible” for tests his laboratory 
made on Mrs. Luce's specimens last year to 
have determined that she was suffering from 
arsenic poisoning. 

Excited at the unexpected break in the 
case, I grabbed my Washington Post, which 
I had not yet read, and found a fuller ac- 
count of the Amberson interview: 

“Capt. J. M. Amberson was quoted by the 
Associated Press as saying the school labora- 
tory had found small traces of arsenic in a 
specimen sent to it by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

“Captain Amberson said the medical school 
could not have concluded that Mrs. Luce 
was suffering from arsenic poisoning with- 
out seeing her personally. ‘It is chasing 
phantoms,’ he said, ‘to base such a finding on 
the laboratory tests.“ 

Both these Amberson reports were buried 
far down in the stories of the first and only 
published interviews with Mrs. Luce, which, 
however, were unrewarding as far as yield- 
ing other useful information was concerned. 
The victim merely said she was now entirely 
cured of her maladies. She was reached by 
reporters as she enplaned at Washington's 
National Airport for her rendezvous with 
Niarchos. 

I now had decided to send an open letter 
of protest to American newspaper editors 
for failure to search out adequate clues when 
I chanced on a column by Dorothy McCardle 
in the women’s section of the Washington 
Post. More than once in the past I have 
discovered important news in her chatty 
column, and I wasn't disappointed this time: 

“A thinner but still dynamic Clare Boothe 
Luce is about to return to her first love— 
writing. While home on sick leave, Mrs. 
Luce discussed plans with her New York 
publishers for a book dealing with a ‘philo- 
sophic’ approach to her diplomatic career 
as U.S. Ambassador to Italy. 

“The projected opus will almost certainly 
make the best seller list, particularly if an 
exciting chapter entitled ‘Arsenic and Old 
Paint’ is included. 

“Her friends in New York report that Mrs. 
Luce has given her publishers a ‘half prom- 
ise’ to start her next book on January 1. 

“However, that half promise all depends 
on one thing. Her friends speculate that 
she will keep it unless someone high up in 
the American Government persuades her to 
exercise a woman's privilege and change her 
mind. 

“Every 4 years it’s protocol for all U.S. Am- 
bassadors to submit their formal resigna- 
tions right after presidential election day, 
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even when the same President has just been 
reelected. Of course, most Ambassadors 
hope their resignations won't be accepted. 

“But not Clare Luce, we are told. She is 
anxious to get back to her first love and 
life’s work, writing. 

“It’s been rumored that she has tried to 
resign before, has always been talked out of 
it. This time she says she hopes to make 
her resignation ‘stick.’ Then she'll get down 
to the daily grind at the typewriter, mod- 
estly recounting the brilliant job everyone 
agrees she has done as Uncle Sam's top 
woman Ambassador.” 

This was an entirely different kettle of 
fish. Mrs. Luce hopes to write a book about 
her experiences in Italy—a book which will 
explain her illness. All sorts of hypotheses 
now leaped into my mind, but they re- 
mained just that—hypotheses. The clues, 
separately and in conjunction, did not add 
up to a strong case for any of the theories. 

The story began to disappear in the Amer- 
ican press. Remembering press service ref- 
erences to the extravagant treatment of the 
case by Roman editors, I visited the State 
Department to have a look at files of Italian 
newspapers. 

There was no mistake about it; the news- 
papers of Rome had had fun. The first 
daily I picked up was the independent Cor- 
riere Della Sera, of July 18. A four-column 
headline was splashed across the front page: 
“Poisoning of Mrs. Luce caused by paint 
in her room.” 

Underneath was a three-line “bank” or 
lesser head which offered further factual 
information: “The Ambassador’s trouble 
dates back some time at the Villa Taverna, 
her residence in Rome. The difficulty diag- 
nosed as arsenic poisoning may now possibly 
be completely cured.” 

This was a first-day story, and the news- 
paper had no time to embroider the Time 
account, which apparently arrived by wire 
from New York. The lead paragraph said: 

“Villa Taverna, the residence of U.S. 
Ambassador to Rome Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce (a beautiful structure built about the 
end of the 17th century by Cardinal Con- 
salvi and surrounded by a rich park of 
shade trees), this morning suddenly jumped 
into the center of general interest and 
curiosity following a sensational article in 
Time magazine which revealed the illness 
that has immobilized Mrs. Luce until some 
time ago.” 

That was the most conservative story 
about the affair that I was to see in any of 
the Rome newspapers. The Christian Demo- 
cratic Il Popolo, for example, printed on its 
back page on the same day a story covered 
by a three-column headline: “Arsenic and 
Old Roses Poisoned the Ambassador.” 

Above it was a “kicker” line announcing: 
“A true story almost like a who-dun-it.” 

Whereas most other Rome newspapers 
complained that their photographers were 
not permitted to snap a picture of the Am- 
bassador’s bedroom, the Communist L'Unita 
apparently reached into its secret files and 
came up with a clear shot of the room show- 
ing two neatly made beds, a gaudy chande- 
lier, and, on the far side, latticed french 
doors. Heavy beams were visible on the 
ceiling, but no plaster roses. The newspaper 
also carried a three-column photograph of 
the Villa Taverna, nearly obscured by trees 
and bushes. 

On the first day, the Red writer tried only 
weakly to imply that Time was pulling a 
trick and, of course, he mentioned fre- 
quently the CIA men making secret investi- 
gations on Italian soil. One paragraph of 
L’'Unita’s report on the 18th said: 

“The disease symptoms, according to 
some, make one doubt the cause could be 
the paint in the ceiling of the villa. On the 
other hand, studies made in the past cen- 
turies confirm that in those days similar 
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poisonings happened often. Secret inves- 
tigators of American police in Rome went to 
work on the case.” 

Later, L’Unita demanded a government in- 
vestigation of every aspect of the matter 
but eventually dropped the issue. 

By July 19, 2 days after the story reached 
Italy, the editors of Corriere Della Sera had 
had a chance to think over the story. The 
front page story, datelined New York, said, 
in part: 

“Not everyone considers the explanation 
of the illness as credible. Among other 
things, arsenic has not been used in paint 
for a long time. 

“No detective novel by Simenon or Agatha 
Christie has aroused as much interest as the 
news of the arsenic poisoning suffered by 
Mrs. Luce. And no final explanation has 
ever left the readers so unsatisfied and 
doubtful. 

“All papers have devoted stories and edi- 
torials to the episode, which has become 
a topic of such exciting interest that the 
Journal American has now published an 
article by its scientific editor in order to 
calm worried readers. ‘Paint on the walls 
of your home cannot cause poisoning of 
the type attributed to Ambassador Luce,’ 
says the article, ‘for the simple reason that 
arsenic is not used here.’ ” 

On the following day, the 20th, the news- 
paper published an interview with Movie- 
maker Alfred Hitchcock, then in Rome. The 
Luce case was brought up: 

“In the course of the pleasant conversa- 
tion (with Hitchcock) a mention was made 
of the poisonous powder dropping from the 
ceiling of the Villa Taverna, which, as had 
been said, caused Ambassador Luce to be- 
come infected. The movie director’s murder 
mystery imagination seemed stimulated by 
the unique accident. He jokingly observed 
that it would be an interesting subject for 
a picture, to be entitled: The Restless Mur- 
der.’ A man silently and indefatigably walk- 
ing on the floor of the room above causes 
through the small shaking of the floor a 
continuous, invisible precipitation of poi- 
sonous dust from the ceiling to the room 
below.” 

In the same issue, a Corriere Della Sera 
reporter commented on the local reaction: 

“In the diplomatic and journalistic circles 
of Rome one hears Many comments and 
references to the Luce affair, often based on 
free and fantastic flights of imagination. 
The only thing that seems by now ascer- 
tained is that the ceiling of the bedroom 
was not touched after the renovation of 
1922 and that in 1951 only the side walls 
were repainted using water-mix colors 
without an arsenic or lead base, types of 
paint that have been forbidden here for 
30 years.” 

The newspaper Avanti, organ of the pro- 
Communist Nenni Socialists, remarked 
slyly: 

“Malicious persons attribute the story to 
an attempt to throw a merciful veil over 
the falsity of her (Mrs. Luce’s) diplomatic 
successes.” 

On the following day, Avanti pushed the 
time of the Villa Taverna’s construction 
back a hundred years to the 16th century 
so it could compare the Luce rose poisoning 
with similar (but clearly intentional) 
poisonings perpetrated by Lucretia Borgia. 
The newspaper went on to say: 

“These (Borgian) elements of the story 
are mixed well with the elements of a classic 
“who-dun-it” by the bartenders of the press 
and then served to American readers in 
bathing suits. You will find also the cloak- 
and-dagger element, not without a bit of 
the political machinations that Senator 
McCarthy loves so much.” 

The weekly Il Mondo, a respected, intel- 
lectual newspaper published by the radical 
party, devoted nearly a full column of its 
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small print to the poisoning. The writer 
gave his imagination free rein: 

“Each of those who, during the residence 
of Mrs. Clare Luce in Rome, has had a 
chance to send her a bunch of roses, has 
been affected in the last few days by a subtle 
feeling that they are unjustly and atrociously 
suspected. 

“Each of these rose donors of Rome has 
been pointed out by the quick-witted Am- 
erican press as a possible poisoner of the 
gentle and pale blonde who represents the 
United States. ‘A Rose a la Borgia for the 
Woman Ambassador’ can be read, as a mat- 
ter of fact, each day in large headlines in all 
the tabloids sold from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

“It is true that the roses of which the 
newspapers speak are the roses of the plaster 
which ornaments the ceiling of the bedroom 
of Clare Boothe Luce in the Villa Taverna, 
her private Roman residence. 

“But the exact facts are hidden between 
the lines of the newspaper stories, which 

of these roses as more evident and 
efficient than the other possibly guilty roses 
sent in homage to the delicate lady. 

“The American psychosis has, however, 
exploded tremendously and rapidly, helped 
by the deep American conviction that there 
still exists in Italy something of the Borgia’s 
customs and that the old national hobby 
of poisoning people, inherited now by the 
Communists at the service of Moscow, is 
now being practiced on innocent Americans. 

“An undersecretary of the State Depart- 
ment in Washington has felt the urge to 
Officially declare that there is no reason to 
think that it was a plot against poor lady 
Clare. Although a land of poisoners, the 
Official wanted to point out that Italy is 
sufficiently guarded by secret FBI agents so 
that the American officials may feel safe. 

“On the other hand, something else could 
be proved. For example, that the victim of 
the hidden poison is a person rather inclined 
toward eccentricities. 

“This tale of the Borgian arsenic which 
rained on her head during the course of 
her Roman sleep has the taste and the feel- 
ing of one of those tremendous and cold 
sillinesses which are read in certain illus- 
trated tabloids, reporting the adventures of 
Mandrake the Magician; of Vana, the dis- 
coverer of twin earths; of Brick Bradford; of 
Lothar, the good giant; and of very many 
other heroes of the contemporary tabloids. 

“Once upon a time there was a beautiful 
lady ambassador who slept in the dark castle 
in a strange country where a group of en- 
emies, with the aim of disturbing the rela- 
tions between allied nations, plotted a 
frightful scheme to slowly poison her. 

“That is a plot to fascinate the artists 
and writers of the King Features Syndicate, 
to which Clare Boothe Luce has a splendid 
chance of getting a job narrating the story 
that she has reported to the editors of her 
husband’s magazine. 

“Arsenic of lead to kill someone has been 
deliberately added to the made-up story, 
the New York tabloids write. And arsenic 
of lead has now been added to the list cf 
poisons known to American experts. These 
experts have also acknowledged as an attenu- 
ating circumstance that the intended vic- 
tim of the poison could have been only a fly. 
But this reservation is made in skeptical 
tones and what really counts remains the 
main proposition.” 

The stories now ceased entirely both in 
the United States and in Rome, and I was 
left in suspense, like a person who is forced 
to leave an Alfred Hitchcock movie after 
only two-thirds have been seen. 

The next issue of Time carried nothing 
further about the tribulations of the edi- 
_tor’s wife. But, in the August 6 issue, I was 
surprised to see a letter: 
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“Sir: The story of the poisoning of our 
Ambassador to Italy reported in Time, July 
23, would make a great mystery play. Why 
not call it ‘Arsenic and Old Luce’?” 

The cover story of this issue of Time was 
dedicated to Ship Tycoon Stavres Niarchos, 
whose deals were then in the news. 

He and Mrs. Luce would be able to com- 
pare clippings. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
FRIDAY TO TUESDAY OF NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tomorrow, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock noon on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of the Senators from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kuchl and Mr. ENGLE] and 
the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez and Mr. ANDERSON], I wish to in- 
form the Senate that on Tuesday, or as 
soon thereafter as possible, the Senate 
will consider Calendar No. 141, S. 44, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct the San Luis unit of the 
Central Valley Project, Calif.; and 
Calendar 142, S. 72, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Navajo Indian 
irrigation project and the initial stage 
of the San Juan Chama project as par- 
ticipating projects of the Colorado River 
storage project. 

Also on Tuesday, the nomination of 
Justice Stewart will be before the Senate 
for consideration. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MODERN NAVAL 
VESSELS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 3293. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the pending business. Without objec- 
tion, the Senate will resume the con- 
sideration of the bill, which will be stated 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3293), to authorize the construction of 
modern naval vessels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point a statement relative 
to the measure. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD 

This bill would provide tonnage authority 
for the construction of five of the ships in the 
Navy's 1960 shipbuilding program. These 
five ships are: Two amphibious warfare ves- 
sels, two escort vessels, and one hydrofoil sub- 
marine chaser. 

The Navy has adequate authorization from 
prior laws to build the other ships and crafts 
in the 1960 program. 

In this connection I should mention that 
the Navy has permanent replaceable author- 
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ity for the construction of warships. For 
this purpose the term warships includes car- 
riers, battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines. The Navy does not have re- 
placement authority for other types of ships 
that were developed principally in recent 
years, These ships for which authorizations 
have been granted from time to time as 
necessary consist of amphibious warfare and 
mine warfare vessels, patrol vessels, auxili- 
aries, and service craft, 

Two of the vessels that would be au- 
thorized by this bill, the amphibious assault 
ship and the amphibious transport dock, 
have a combined tonnage of about 19,000. 
In this category of construction the Navy 
has available authorization of only 6,883 
tons, an amount obviously insufficient to 
permit the construction of these two ships. 
The other three vessels that would be au- 
thorized by this bill, two escort vessels, and 
a hydrofoil submarine chaser, which are 
classified as patrol vessels, have a combined 
tonnage of 3,360. In this category of con- 
struction the Navy has available only 314 
tons from prior authorization. 

I shall discuss briefly the ships that this 
bill proposes to authorize. The amphibious 
transport dock (LPD) and the amphibious 
assault ship (LPH) are new types developed 
by the Navy and the Marine Corps especially 
for use in assault by vertical envelopment. 
The LPD is designed to carry transport heli- 
copters and landing craft. It is capable of 
transporting and landing about 900 troops 
with their landing equipment. The troops 
would be landed by helicopter. Equipment 
and cargo too heavy to be by 
helicopter will be landed from the ship by 
boat. Both the landing craft and the heli- 
copters may be launched when the ship is 
under way or stopped. 

This ship is intended to replace the at- 
tack transport (APA) and the attack cargo 
ship (AKA). Its big advantage is that the 
troops and their equipment may be carried 
in the same ship. The first ship of this 
type was authorized in the 1959 program. 

The LPH is designed for trans Ma- 
rine Corps troops and helicopters but not 
landing craft. The troops and their es- 
sential landing equipment may be landed 
from the ship by transport helicopters from 
dispersed positions at sea to effect a verti- 
cal envelopment, This will eliminate some 
of the hazards of concentrating large num- 
bers of men and equipment in a beach area 
in the early stages of an assault landing as 
was done in World War II. 

This ship is also capable of carrying anti- 
submarine helicopters and of operating as 
an antisubmarine warfare ship when not 
in amphibious use. 

The two new patrol ships, or destroyer 
escorts, are of a new design. ‘These DE's 
will be the first new ships to carry an in- 
tegral bow mounted long range sonar and 
drone antisubmarine helicopters. These 
vessels are intended to improve the anti- 
submarine capabilities of our fleet. 

The other vessel in the patrol category 
is a submarine chaser. It is also a new 
* with hydrofoils added. 

is ship operates on the “grassho} 25 
principle. When traveling at a slow at 
its hull goes into the water. At this speed 
sonar soundings may be taken, If contact 
is not gained, the sonar is retracted and, 
using the hydrofoils, the ship moves at 
hien 3 to oe 8 position. : 

e 0 o e ships posed to 
be constructed under the authority con- 
tained in this bill is $110,700,000. 

I shall be glad to attempt to answer any 
questions about this authority. If there 
are no questions, I urge that the measure 
be approved. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 'The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
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ment, If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


APPOINTMENT OF AN ASSISTANT 
TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 174, S. 455. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
455) to provide for the appointment of 
an Assistant to the Secretary of State to 
assure joint policy and planning and 
equitable budgeting of exchange of per- 
sons programs and administrative coop- 
eration between staffs engaged in carry- 
ing out such programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
bill is identical with one which the Sen- 
ate passed last year. It authorizes the 
appointment of an Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State, who is to be known as 
the Assistant for Cultural Relations. 
His appointment will be subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate. His 
rate of pay will be the same as an As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

The duty of this special assistant will 
be to coordinate all exchange programs 
involving the training of foreign na- 
tionals. At the present time foreign 
nationals are brought to this country by 
the State Department, ICA, the U.S. 
Information Agency, the Department of 
Defense, and many other agencies. No 
one individual has clear authority to de- 
velop a coordinated program so that 
these exchanges may serve the national 
interest. 

I hope the Senate will pass this bill, to 
which no objection has been heard, and 
which has the full support of the admin- 
istration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there shall be in the Department of State 
an assistant to the Secretary of State to be 
known as the Assistant for International 
Cultural Relations (hereafter referred to in 
this Act as the assistant“), who shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

(b) The annual rate of basic compensa- 
tion for the position of assistant created by 
subsection (a) of this section shall be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of State in an 
amount not to exceed the annual rate of 
basic compensation established by section 
106(a) of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 
1956 for Assistant Secretaries of State. 
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Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the assist- 
ant, under the general direction of the 
Secretary of State, (1) to coordinate the 
international exchange programs of the De- 
partment of State under section 32(b) (2) 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended, the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
the International Cultural Exchange and 
Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956, or 
other provisions of law relating to the ex- 
change of persons, with a view to assuring 
joint policy and planning and equitable 
budgeting of such programs, and adminis- 
trative cooperation between staffs engaged 
in carrying out such programs, and (2) to 
perform such other functions as may be 
assigned by the Secretary of State or pre- 
scribed by law. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY PARLIA- 
MENTARY CONFERENCE FOR 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 175, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 34. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 34) favoring the 
meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Parliamentary Conference for 1959 in 
Washington, D.C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
concurrent resolution constitutes an in- 
vitation from the U.S. Congress to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Parliamentary 
Conference. The NATO parliamentar- 
ians are invited to hold their annual 
meeting in 1959 in Washington, D.C. 

This invitation is extended as a result 
of action taken at the last conference in 
Paris last fall. Among the delegates 
were Senators GREEN, DIRKSEN, BRIDGES, 
and KucHEL. 

It is anticipated that if this resolution 
is passed, funds in an amount not to 
exceed $100,000 will be required in order 
adequately to arrange for the conference 
in Washington. Passage of the resolu- 
tion will afford us good opportunity to 
show a distinguished group of European 
parliamentarians the hospitality of 
Washington. 

It is my understanding that a separate 
resolution would be required to authorize 
the expenditure of funds for this confer- 
ence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Chairmen 
of the United States delegation to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Parliamentary Conference be 
requested to invite the North Atlantic Treaty 
Parliamentary Conference to hold its annual 
meeting for the year 1959 in Washington, 
District of Columbia, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the preamble will be approved. 
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BARGAINING BY COOPERATIVE AS- 
SOCIATIONS OF MILK PRODUCERS 
WITH PURCHASERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 182, S. 753. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar No. 
182, S. 753, to authorize cooperative asso- 
ciations of milk producers to bargain 
with purchasers singly or in groups, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, co- 
operative associations of dairy farmers, 
in bargaining for the sale of milk to 
handlers, encounter a special problem 
under the antitrust laws which ought to 
be corrected. 

The cooperative associations, repre- 
senting dairy farmers, bargain for prices 
to be paid to farmers for milk by the 
handlers who process and distribute it. 
The problem arises particularly in met- 
ropolitan fluid milk markets where 
farmers’ associations must negotiate 
prices with more than one handler. 

The prices charged by marketing as- 
sociations must be uniform as to all 
handlers on the market to avoid a charge 
of price discrimination under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. In practically all fluid 
markets of any substantial size there are 
several handlers. Trying to negotiate 
separately with one handler at a time 
for a price which must be uniform as to 
all handlers involves endless running 
back and forth and is impractical and 
inefficient. Since the price to all han- 
dlers must be the same, the cooperative 
should be permitted, if it choses, to call 
all the handlers together and negotiate 
with them as a group for the price to be 
paid for the milk which the association 
has for sale. 

The cooperatives insist that they have 
this right under the present law. How- 
ever, it is not clearly spelled out either in 
the statute or by court decisions, and the 
Department of Justice has raised ques- 
tions about it. This has created a con- 
dition of uncertainty which is hindering 
the marketing process. Many dealers 
are fearful that they will become in- 
volved in an action by the Department 
of Justice if they bargain in a group, and 
some cooperatives share this concern. 
This has served to slow up and impede 
the effective marketing of milk. 

Unless Congress acts, this uncertainty 
will hang over the market like a cloud 
for many years until it is resolved even- 
tually by expensive and time-consuming 
court action. Since this is aright which 
should be recognized, Congress can per- 
form a valuable service to the dairy in- 
dustry by clarifying it and thus freeing 
the market from the needless and ham- 
pering uncertainty which now exists. 

The proposed legislation would permit 
one or more associations as sellers of 
milk to bargain with a group of handlers 
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as purchasers- of milk. Bargaining 
would be in good faith, at arm’s length, 
between seller and buyer, and no collu- 
sion between seller and buyer would be 
permitted. The right of marketing as- 
sociations to bargain in a group as seller 
and the right of handlers to bargain in 
a group as buyer would be limited to the 
milk owned and controlled by the mar- 
keting associations, and no agreement as 
to retail prices would be permitted. The 
proposed bill would not adversely affect 
the antitrust laws. It merely would 
recognize a practical application of them 
to the realities of present-day milk mar- 
keting. 

This bill is identical to S. 2444, as 
passed by the Senate last July. It would 
provide exemptions from the antitrust 
laws to permit milk marketing coopera- 
tives and their marketing agencies—as 
those terms are defined in the Capper- 
Volstead Act—and purchasers from 
such cooperatives or agencies to bargain 
in good faith in groups for milk and milk 
products. The cooperatives are already 
authorized by the Capper-Volstead Act 
to bargain through marketing agencies 
in common, Consequently, permitting 
the cooperatives themselves to sit down 
in a group for bargaining purposes does 
not represent a significant change in 
substance, although such action may, at 
present, be prohibited by the antitrust 
laws. By permitting joint negotiation 
with all handlers at one time, the bill 
would provide a more direct, efficient way 
of reaching the result now required by 
the Robinson-Patman Act and achieved 
only by negotiations back and forth be- 
tween handlers, that is, providing a uni- 
form nondiscriminatory price to all 
handlers. 

The bill also makes it clear that busi- 
ness done for the United States is not 
to be considered as either member or 
nonmember business in determining 
whether a cooperative association meets 
the requirements of the Capper-Volstead 
Act. This is similar to a provision set 
out in section 521(b) (5) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That co- 
operative associations of producers, and 
marketing agencies in common owned or 
controlled by such associations, may bargain 
in good faith singly or in groups for the sale 
of milk and milk products and at the request 
of any one or more of such associations or 
marketing agencies, mg singly or in 


singly or in groups with such association, 
agency, or group for the purchase 


agreement relating to the price at which 
milk or any product thereof may be sold by 
any such dealer, handler, processor, or other 
purchaser. For the purposes of this Act, 
“cooperative associations of producers” and 
“marketing agencies in common” mean such 
associations and marketing agencies as meet 
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the requirements of the Capper-Volstead 
Act (42 Stat. 388, 7 U.S.C. 291-292). In de- 
termining compliance with said Act, busi- 
ness done for the United States or any of its 
agencies shall not be considered either mem- 
ber or nonmember business. 


EXTENSION OF SPECIAL MILK 
PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 184, S. 1289. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The bill (S. 
1289) to increase and extend the special 
milk program for children. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with an 
amendment on page 1, at the beginning 
of line 5, to strike out “ending June 30, 
1959, not to exceed $80,000,000, and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, not 
to exceed $85,000,000, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, not to exceed 
$90,000,000” and insert “beginning July 
1, 1958, not to exceed $78,000,000, and 
for each of the two fiscal years there- 
after, not to exceed $80,000,000”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of Public Law 85-478 (72 Stat. 
276), is amended to read as follows: “That 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958. 
not to exceed $78,000,000, and for each of 
the two fiscal years thereafter, not to exceed 
$80,000,000, of the funds of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall be used to increase 
the consumption of fluid milk by children 
(1) in nonprofit schools of high school grade 
and under; and (2) in nonprofit nursery 
schools, child care centers, settlement 
houses. summer camps, and similar non- 
profit institutions devoted to the care and 
training of children.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this bill with the com- 
mittee amendment, would increase the 
maximum amount of money which may 
be used for the special school milk pro- 
gram during the fiscal years ending in 
1960 and 1961 to $80 million, an in- 
crease of $5 million over the amount 
originally authorized. School enroll- 
ment has been increasing and Congress 
recently increased the amount avail- 
able for the current year to $78 million 
in order to permit the program to con- 
tinue at its present level. The amounts 
required for 1960 and 1961 are not likely 
to be less than those for the current 


year. 

I should like to say that it does not 
necessarily mean that the amount we 
authorize would all be spent. The 
record will bear me out when I say that 
all the amounts we have authorized in 
the past have not been spent, but that 
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ury. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is also included 
in the report on the bill that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall give us ad- 
vance information, about three months 
prior to the end of the fiscal year, as to 
the status of the milk fund. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct; so that we may know 
what to do in advance in connection 
with the milk program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SUSPENSION OF NUCLEAR WEAPON 
TESTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 195, Senate Resolution 96. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 96) favoring an international 
agreement for a suspension of nuclear 
weapon tests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with 
amendments on page 2, line 11, after 
the word “and”, to strike out “that he 
asked the Soviet Government to trans- 
mit the resolution to the Soviet people”; 
at the beginning of line 13, to strike out 
“leaders and people alike will know of”; 
and in line 15, after the word “Senate”, 
to insert “will be known and be made 
clear”; so as to make the resolution 
read: 

Resolved, That the Members of the Senate 
support the efforts of the United States to 
continue to negotiate for an international 
agreement for the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests; and be it further 

Resolved, That it emphatically endorse 
the principle that an adequate inspection 
and control system must be part of any 
such international agreement involving a 


suspension of nuclear weapons tests; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate requests the 
President of the United States to submit to 
the Soviet Government the contents of this 
resolution ard so that the desire of the 
American people speaking through their rep- 
resentatives in the Senate will be known and 
be made clear for the successful outcome of 
the negotiations in Geneva for an effective 
and reliable agreement for the discontinu- 
ance of nuclear weapons tests. 


The preamble was proposed to be 
amended, so as to read: 


Whereas the goal of the people of the 
United States isa just and lasting peace; and 
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Whereas the peace of the world is threat- 
ened by an arms race of major proportions 
among the leading powers of which key 
aspects are the continuing development of 
devastating nuclear weapons and the main- 
tenance of large standing armies by some 
states; and 

Whereas for thirteen years negotiations to 
control and limit armaments and armed 
forces have not led to agreement; and 

Whereas representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union are now meeting in Geneva for the 
purpose of drafting a treaty on the discon- 
tinuance of nuclear weapons tests; and 

Whereas an effective international control 
system is a necessary component of any 
worldwide agreement on the cessation of 
nuclear weapons tests in which all states 
are to have confidence; and 

Whereas an agreement regarding the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests under 
an effective control system would provide an 
opportunity to ease world tensions and 
realize a sMall but significant first step to- 
ward the goal of the control and reduction 
of nuclear and conventional armaments and 
armed forces: Therefore, be it 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit additional amendments and ask 
that they be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 1, in the 
preamble between lines 13 and 14, insert 
the following: 


Whereas an effective agreement to discon- 
tinue nuclear weapons tests would result in 
a reduction of the hazard from radioactive 
fallout which contaminates the air that the 
people of the world must breathe, and which 
is a matter of grave concern to all mankind; 
and 


On page 1, in the preamble in the last 
line on that page, after the word “effec- 
tive”, to strike out “international” and 
insert “world-wide”; and 

On page 2, in the preamble, in the 
first line on that page, to strike out the 
word “worldwide” and insert “interna- 
tional”. 

So as to make the preamble read: 


Whereas the goal of the people of the 
United States is a just and lasting peace; and 

Whereas the peace of the world is threat- 
ened by an arms race of major proportions 
among the leading powers of which key as- 
pects are the continuing development of 
devastating nuclear weapons and the main- 
tenance of large standing armies by some 
states; and 

Whereas for thirteen years negotiations to 
control and limit armaments and armed 
forces have not led to agreement; and 

Whereas representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union are now meeting in Geneva for the 
purpose of drafting a treaty on the discon- 
tinuance of nuclear weapons tests; and 

Whereas an effective agreement to discon- 
tinue nuclear weapons tests would result in 
a reduction of the hazard from radioactive 
fallout which contaminates the air that the 
people of the world must breathe, and which 
is a matter of grave concern to all mankind; 
and 

Whereas an effective worldwide control sys- 
tem is a necessary component of any inter- 
national worldwide agreement on the cessa- 
tion of nuclear weapons tests in which all 
states are to have confidence; and 

Whereas an agreement regarding the dis- 
continuance of nuclear weapons tests under 
an effective control system would provide an 
opportunity to ease world tensions and 
realize a small but significant first step 
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toward the goal of the control and reduction 
of nuclear and conventional armaments and 
armed forces: Therefore, be it 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota to the text of 
the resolution. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 5, 
after the word “That”, to strike out it“ 
and insert “the Senate.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments to the 
text of the resolution are agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Senate Resolution 96 was reported fa- 
vorably with amendments by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on Friday, 
April 17, 1959. The report No. 206 
enumerates the purposes of the resolu- 
tion; namely, that the Senate supports 
continued negotiations by the United 
States for an international agreement 
on the suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests, and that the Senate specifies any 
such agreement must be accompanied by 
an effective and workable control and 
inspection system. The resolution also 
requests the President to submit the con- 
tents of the resolution to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment so that the interests of the 
American people for a successful out- 
come of the negotiations now underway 
at Geneva will be made known. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
made a few changes in the language of 
the resolution. The most important 
consists of modifications to show more 
clearly the need for control and reduc- 
tions in conventional armaments and 
Armed Forces as well as control and 
reductions in the field of nuclear weap- 
onry. The committee felt that the broad 
objectives in our efforts to achieve prog- 
ress in disarmament ought to be stated 
in addition to stating approval of the 
specific and more limited objective of a 
controlled cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp letters which the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee received from the De- 
partment of State and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission favoring the purposes 
of the resolution. The insertion of these 
letters should make clear the opinion of 
these two executive agencies. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 3, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: As you requested 
in your letter of March 27, 1959, addressed 
to the Acting Secretary of State, the De- 
partment of State has reviewed Senate Reso- 
lution 96, which was introduced in the 86th 
Congress on March 26, 1959, by Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

The Department believes Senate Resolu- 
tion 96, “favoring an international agree- 
ment for a suspension of nuclear weapons 
tests” should be enacted. The resolution, 
which is in keeping with U.S. policy on test- 
ing, would serve to reaffirm the determination 
of this Government in achieving a safe- 


‘guarded discontinuance of nuclear weapons 


tests. Moreover, when the Geneva Conference 
on the discontinuance of nuclear weapons 
tests resumes on April 13, following the cur- 
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rent recess, Senate Resolution 96 would lend 
valuable assistance to our delegation’s efforts 
in the negotiations proper by making clear 
that the Members of the Senate fully support 
the U.S. position. 

In reviewing the resolution, however, the 
Department has viewed with some concern 
the phrase and that he ask the So- 
viet Government to transmit the resolution 
to the Soviet people so that leaders and 
people alike will know of the desire of the 
American people speaking through their rep- 
resentatives in the Senate for the success- 
ful outcome of the negotiations in Geneva 
for an effective and reliable agreement for 
the discontinuance of nuclear weapons 
tests.” 

While the Department recognizes the 
desirability of having the Soviet people in- 
formed of the U.S. position on testing, we 
believe submission of the resolution’s con- 
tent, which constitutes an official communi- 
cation from this Government to the Soviet 
Government, should properly be restricted 
to that level. 

The Department has been informed by 
the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN S. HOGHLAND II, 

Acting Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1959. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: You asked me 
April 7 for the Commission's comments re- 
garding Senate Resolution 96, which was 
introduced by Senator HUMPHREY. This res- 


‘olution endorses the efforts of the United 


States to negotiate what it regards as a 
sensible international agreement under 
which weapons tests would be suspended if 
an adequate inspection and control system 
were a part of the agreement. 

We have always thought here in the Com- 
mission that an international agreement sus- 
pending weapons tests without an adequate 
inspection and control system would en- 
danger the national security. We have, 
however, vigorously supported the efforts of 
the U.S. Government to reach an agreement 
with effective controls and, as you know, 
this effort has so far been unsuccessful. 

We would favor passage of the resolution. 
However, in doing so, we would suggest care- 
ful consideration and perhaps modification 
of the wording of the preamble and resolu- 
tion to clearly state the ultimate goal of con- 
trol of conventional as well as nuclear 
weapons. 

We are most anxious that the resolution 
not leave room for the implication that the 
Senate seeks nuclear disarmament alone. I 
feel that the security of this country and 
the free world would be irreparably dam- 
aged if such an implication were to gain 
currency and conventional disarmament be 
disassociated from nucelar disarmament. 
Such an event could lay ourselves and our 
allies open to the marching hordes of com- 
munism. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun A. McCone. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, by 
this resolution we make clear the dedi- 
cation of the Government of the United 
States, both the executive and legislative 
branches, to the proposal of the reduc- 
tion of armaments, known as disarma- 
ment, and to the suspension of nuclear 
tests. 
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The amendment just acted upon, to 
the resolution, has been suggested by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
who is out of town on official business 
and unfortunately could not be present 
today. This amendment would add a 
new whereas clause to the resolution 
which would state the concern of the 
Senate with the problem of radioactive 
fallout. The language of the amend- 
ment is: 

Whereas an effective agreement to discon- 
tinue nuclear weapons tests would result in 
a reduction of the hazard from radioactive 
fallout which contaminates the air that the 
people of the world must breathe and which 
is a matter of grave concern to all mankind; 
and 


It would be inserted between the 
fourth and fifth whereas clauses. 

I believe that this amendment 
strengthens the resolution substantially 
and I am indebted to the Senator from 
Tennessee for bringing it to my at- 
tention. 

The Senator from Tennesse, as a long- 
standing member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, as a congressional ad- 
viser to the Geneva test ban talks, and 
as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and its Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, was one of the first Members 
of this body to bring to our attention 
the problem of the contamination of the 
atmosphere from radioactive fallout re- 
sulting from the testing of nuclear weap- 
ons. He was so concerned that when 
he returned from the Geneva Confer- 
ence last fall he made a bold and imagi- 
native proposal to the President that 
regardless of the outcome of the Geneva 
negotiations the United States should 
unilaterally suspend for a period of 3 
years all nuclear tests in the atmosphere. 
Such a step, the Senator from Tennessee 
rightly contended, would greatly reduce 
further contamination of the atmos- 
phere. I firmly believe that without the 
initiative displayed by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and also by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], who 
also made a highly constructive proposal, 
the President would not have written to 
Premier Khrushchev offering a Gore- 
Church alternative proposal in an at- 
tempt to have the Geneva test ban con- 
ference succeed. I also think that it was 
this proposal on the part of the President 
that might be causing the Soviet Pre- 
mier to begin to consider an alteration 
of what had been a rigid and adamant 
Soviet position on the question of the 
veto and mobile inspection teams. I shall 
have more to say on this subject at a 
later time but I wanted to mention in 
particular the role of Senator Gore in 
the Geneva test ban talks and the fact 
that he has suggested this amendment to 
the resolution, 

The other amendments are of a tech- 
nical and clarifying nature. The first 
is: In the fifth whereas clause, cross out 
the word “international” and substitute 
the word “worldwide”; and cross out the 
word “worldwide” and substitute “inter- 
national.” The clause would then read 
“Whereas an effective worldwide control 
system is a necessary component of any 
international agreement on the cessation 
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of nuclear weapons tests in which all 
states are to have confidence; and” 

The second amendment would correct 
a small printer’s error on line 11 page 2. 
It would strike out the word “and” in line 
11. 

For the information of other Senators 
I may say that the Department of State 
has no objection to these amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the resolution, as amend- 
ed, is agreed to, and without objection, 
the amendments to the preamble are 
agreed to, and the preamble, as amended, 
is agreed to. 


REPRINTING OF HOUSE DOCUMENT 
NO, 451, 84TH CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 221, House Concurrent Resolution 95. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution ( H. Con. Res. 95) authorizing 
the reprinting of House Document No, 
451 of the 84th Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of calling up the concurrent 
resolution is to have some business pend- 
ing before the Senate. Earlier I stated 
that Calendar No. 141, S. 44, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct the San Luis unit of the Central 
Valley project, California, to enter into 
an agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for 
other purposes; and Calendar No. 142, S. 
72, to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect and the initial stage of the San 
Juan-Chama project as participating 
projects of the Colorado River storage 
project, and for other purposes, would 
be considered on Tuesday or as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

I desire to notify the Senate that the 
same statement can be made about Cal- 
endar No. 185, S. 1120, to amend the 
Federal Reserve Act with respect to the 
required reserves; and also Calendar No. 
186, S. 1062, amending the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act with respect to bank 
mergers. 

The majority leader announced yes- 
terday that Calendar No. 183, S. bill 690, 
providing for increased industrial use of 
agricultural products, would very likely 
be considered today. At the request of 
a Senator, the consideration of that bill 
will be postponed for a few days. It will 
not be considered before next week. 

For the information of the Senate, 
when the Senate meets tomorrow, it will 
be for the purpose of enabling Senators 
to make insertions in the REcorp and 
to make speeches. There will be no pro- 
posad legislation considered and no votes 

en. 
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SUSPENSION OF NUCLEAR 
WEAPON TESTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
the time I was speaking about Senate 
Resolution 96, I hoped the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHurcH] might 
come into the Chamber. I see that he 
is now present. He was a great force 
and influence in having the resolution 
prepared and adopted. All of us are 
deeply indebted to the Senator from 
Idaho for his excellent leadership. 

Without losing my right to the floor, 
since I have another item to present, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Idaho to make a 
statement relating to Senate Resolution 
96. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I am very much grati- 
fied by the action the Senate has taken 
and thankful for the initiative of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
in drafting and bringing to the floor the 
resolution which has just been adopted. 

I think it is most important that we 
demonstrate, not only to the people of 
the country, but also to the people of 
the world, that the U.S. Senate, in ex- 
ercising its constitutional responsibility 
to advise the President in the field of 
foreign affairs, has placed itself so sol- 
idly on record behind the effort that we 
are making in Geneva to achieve a ban 
on nuclear tests. 

Two weeks ago the President of the 
United States made it clear, in his mes- 
sage to Premier Khrushchev, that a first- 
step agreement might be made in the 
form of a limited ban on atmospheric 
tests, to break the deadlock at the con- 
ference; and that the United States did 
not propose to assume and hold a frozen 
position at Geneva, but intended to do 
its utmost to find a way to reach 
an agreement which would contribute 
toward ending the continued contamina- 
tion of the air through fallout. 

Again, today, the Senate of the United 
States, composed of the elected repre- 
sentatives of our 49 sovereign States, has 
demonstrated that the legislative branch 
of our Government stands solidly behind 
the President in this effort. Thus our 
negotiators at Geneva will, I think, be 
strengthened and our position before the 
world will be subject to no question 
whatever. 

I think that very special credit should 
be given to the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament. He, for a long, 
long time, has persisted in attempting 
to bring home to the American people 
the grave importance of finding a way 
to suspend nuclear weapon tests, and to 
establish an international control system 
which, in the future, can be used for such 
further efforts as protecting us against 
surprise attacks and giving us a method 
to enforce compliance with future dis- 
armament agreements. 

All these are steps which we must take 
if we are to pull our country out of the 
current that is carrying it so steadily 
nearer the precipice of thermonuclear 
war. 

So I am proud of the action the Sen- 
ate has taken, and I am proud to be as- 
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sociated with the distinguished Senator 

from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] in the 

continuing effort he is making in this 
regard. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

vee the distinguished Senator from 
0. 


TRIBUTE IN CONNECTION WITH 
CHILD HEALTH DAY, MAY 1, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
greatest asset of this or any other nation 
is its children. 

May 1 marks the annual celebration 
of Child Health Day. Of course, 
throughout the year there are other spe- 
cial observances in honor of other phases 
of America’s health. But no single as- 
pect of health could be more important 
than the well-being—mental and phys- 
ical—of the children of the Nation. 
Similarly, it is clear that the fate of man- 
kind hinges on the growing minds and 
bodies of its children throughout the 
globe. 

Accordingly, in the international 
health study, in connection with which 
it is my privilege to serve as chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, we are concen- 
trating on child health, among certain 
other selected topics. 

I have been in touch with the widest 
variety of child-interested organiza- 
tions, public and private, in the United 
States and abroad. Those contacted 
include the able Chief of the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Mrs. Katherine B. Oet- 
tinger, and such private leaders as the 
director for the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children, Mr. Leonard W. 
Mayo. He is also, I should like to add, 
the able president of the International 
Union for Child Welfare. So, too, I 
have contacted the Secretary General 
of the International Union for Child 
Welfare, Dr. D. Q. R. Mulock Hower; 
and on the official front I have con- 
tacted Mr. Maurice Pate, the very ca- 
pable director of UNICEF. Here in 
the United States, a wide variety of or- 
ganizations interested in whole or in 
part in the needs of children have cor- 
responded with me. They include the 
American Association for Social Work, 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, the Child Welfare 
League, the Congress of Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Associations, the American Academy 
of Pediatrics, the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, United Cerebral 
Palsy, the National Foundation, Child 
Study Association, the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association, the 
National Association for Mental Health, 
the National Association for Retarded 
Children, and many others. 

Further publications of our subcom- 
mittee will reflect the status of health 
of the world’s children. 

In connection with Child Health Day, 
I should like to pay tribute to all those 
throughout the land who labor for the 
welfare and well-being of children—to 
the teachers, the doctors, the nurses, 
the social workers, the clergymen, the 
boys’ clubs, the 4-H clubs, the Boy 
Scouts, the Campfire Girls, the Girl 
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Scouts, the Big Brothers, and similar 
groups, and the leaders of all these 
groups. I should like to pay particular 
tribute to all those who serve in chil- 
dren’s hospitals and in children’s re- 
habilitation centers throughout the 
land. And above all, Mr. President, let 
me also pay tribute to the parents of 
America, who indeed are the first to 
provide for and care for their children. 

I am thinking, for example, of such 
great centers as Boston Hospital, founded 
by Dr. Francis Henry Brown. Three 
years after the Civil War, Dr. Brown 
had stated, in urging the establishment 
of a hospital devoted to children: 

Iam convinced that physiologically a child 
is not just a little man. Our children are 
without proper medical consideration for 
their special needs. 


Thanks to people such as Dr. Brown, 
America’s children are now getting bet- 
ter medical consideration for their spe- 
cial needs. 

Few, if any, child needs stand higher 
than the need for the conquest of can- 
cer among children. Here we look to 
great leaders such as Dr. Sidney Farber, 
the Medical Director of the Children’s 
Research Center Foundation, who has 
served since 1927 in Boston. I cite him 
as but one illustration of the dedicated 
persons who across the land open up new 
horizons for those who are most inno- 
cent and most deserving of our love and 
guidance, our care and treatment. 

But whatever the enemy of children— 
whether it be cancer, emotional prob- 
lems, epilepsy, birth defects, cystic fi- 
brosis, rheumatic fever, muscular dys- 
trophy, blindness, speech or hearing de- 
fects, accidents at home or on the 
streets, or any of hundreds of other 
maladies or disablers—the child com- 
mands our best efforts. 

He who invests in children makes the 
greatest investment in the world—an in- 
vestment which cannot fail to pay off in 
both intangible and tangible good. 

It is my hope and my expectation that 
the subcommittee of which I am privi- 
leged to be the chairman, will be able 
to make at least some small contribution 
toward furthering the well-being of all 
youngsters—here and throughout the 
world. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
NINE LAW DAY, U.S.A. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, for 
every American and for a growing num- 
ber of others throughout the world who 
are concerned with the alarming growth 
of communism, May Day is assuming a 
new and hopeful meaning. Nineteen 
hundred and fifty-nine is the second 
consecutive year when President Eisen- 
hower has proclaimed the ist of May 
as Law Day, U.S.A. 

On the eve of such a celebration, it is 
appropriate to inquire why we have 
designated one particular day as Law 
Day. The answer could be given in 
many ways, but none could be phrased 
more eloquently than in the following 
statement by Dean Roscoe Pound, at 
Harvard Law School, last year: 


Is it not because we recognize and value 
the work of those who have gone before us 
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m giving us a system of adjusting relations 
and ordering conduct which enables 2% 
billion of human beings in the world to live, 
on the whole, active and useful lives; and 
170 million in America to develop the powers 
with which nature has endowed them, in 
peace and freedom? 


The aspiration of all people to live ac- 
tive and useful lives and to live them in 
peace and freedom has given a power- 
ful force and direction to the law. Al- 
though law has reached its highest de- 
velopment in the present-day democ- 
racies, the struggle for order and justice 
has hardly subsided. At this time a new 
ideology challenges their premise and 
denies their validity. 

So Dean Pound was wise to remind us 
that “until the millennium makes over 
human nature, or communism sup- 
presses it, or anarchy wrecks abundance, 
there is an assured need of law and of 
lawyers.” 

“Law Day,” President Eisenhower has 
said, “reminds us all that we, as Ameri- 
cans, live, every day of our lives, under a 
rule of law.” 

The truth of this fact may escape our 
notice. It is so self-evident that every- 
body may take it for granted. But what 
does the rule of law mean to us in every- 
day life? 

Implicit in such a concept is the sanc- 
tity of the individual and the protection 
of his rights against those who would 
infringe upon them. The rule of law is 
paramount to the will of any individual 
or group of individuals, regardless of how 
powerful the individual or how large the 
group. This means that all men are 
equally subject to the law; no one is 
placed above it. 

These concepts have been expressed 
time and time again. They refiect, in 
various ways, our understanding of indi- 
vidual freedom under law. 

In recalling the importance of law in 
the lives of all free men, however, we do 
more than enumerate a bill of human 
rights. We emphasize the necessity of 
respect for the law and the administra- 
tion of justice and the hope to maintain 
them. 

The latter aspect cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized. Much is said about the 
individual freedom which exists in our 
country. Unfortunately, at the same 
time we are witnessing a disturbing rise 
of lawlessness. 

The evidence of a breakdown of our 
traditional respect for the rule of law is 
apparent when we consider that last year 
crime increased 9 percent throughout 
the Nation and since 1952 our juvenile 
population has increased 22 percent, 
while in the same period juvenile arrests 
increased 55 percent. 

This rise in the national crime rate 
cannot be attributed to the activities of 
organized crime. The record will show 
that Americans of all ages, backgrounds, 
and walks of life engage in the foul 
business of crime. 

The rule of law in our country goes 
hand in hand with a total respect for 
law and order. To increase our respect 
for law and order and the manner in 
which justice is administered has al- 
ways been the duty of every citizen. In 
these troubled times, when our system of 
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government is threatened by the con- 
spiracy of communism, it is imperative, 
as a simple matter of survival, that ad- 
herence to law is observed by all Amer- 
icans. 

In this regard, there are many specific 
things which a citizen can do to increase 
respect for law and order. The Amer- 
ican Bar Association, in conjunction 
with the American Heritage Foundation, 
proposes a basic list of duties, among 
which are: 

The acceptance of jury duty when 
called, regardless of personal incon- 
venience. 

Appearing as a witness, giving evi- 
dence and otherwise cooperating in the 
administration of justice. 

Publicly complimenting law enforce- 
ment officers and jurists when they 
render extraordinary service. 

While the observance of Law Day 
serves to inculcate a fuller sense of 
responsibility in our citizens toward our 
Government, this is not its only mission. 
It is not by happenstance that May 1 
was chosen as Law Day. A more effec- 
tive way to dramatize our way of life at 
the time when totalitarianism boasts its 
own on the same day cannot be 
imagined. 

The Overstreets in their recent book 
“What We Must Know About Commu- 
nism,” have vividly portrayed the re- 
spective philosophies underlying the two 
celebrations: 

While Khrushchev, in Moscow's Red 
Square, proclaimed the growing might of 
communism to be the world’s best safeguard 
against the war aims of Great Britain and 
the United States, Roscoe Pound * * * spoke 
a different language: The law is the highest 
inheritance the sovereign people has, for 
without the law there would be no sover- 
eign people and no inheritance.” 


In recent years we have been waging 
a cold war against the forces of com- 
munism. 

It is contended that democracies are 
not geared for waging such cold wars on 
a long, sustained basis. Among the rea- 
sons assigned for this are that they are 
too critical and that factions of normal 
political life sometimes form and con- 
tend with each other more than they do 
against the enemy on the otuside. There 
may be other reasons on this score. But 
we also know that democracies, if aware 
that a crisis exists, are tougher, more 
resourceful, and more productive of re- 
sults through voluntary discipline than 
are the regimented means and methods 
of totalitarian countries. 

One of the elements which goes to 
make for greater effectiveness of democ- 
racies in this regard is law. 

The observation of May 1 as Law 
Day should continue to be an occasion 
when many spokesmen of eminance in 
their respective fields, but particularly in 
the field of law, should speak forth on 
law as a great and vital living force. 

The Overstreets, in their book already 
referred to, put it in this way: 

By their common testament, and by that 
of man’s experience, law is not that which 
coerces human beings who would otherwise 
be free; it is that which stands between 


human beings—even the least—and that 
which would otherwise coerce them, rob 
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them of their freedom, force them to live in 
terror. 

No one, we would believe, whose mind has 
been shaped by the Anglo-American tradi- 
tion—be he lawyer or layman—can become 
familiar with the terrible tawdriness of what 
passes for law within the Communist orbit 
and not feel obligated to rededicate himself 
to the spirit and practice of liberty under 
law. Rigged trials, forced confessions, ar- 
rests for no specified reasons, the abolition 
of the writ of habeas corpus, the abolition 
of civil rights, secret police: these are the 
essence of terror; and these are the dem- 
onstrated essence of Communist class law. 
Also, therefore, they are a basic reason why 
communism must not be permitted to ex- 
tend its empire to embrace—and have at its 
mercy—yet other human beings. 


For our own interest, we need to know 
more about this system of law which is 
founded upon and operated upon the 
concept of force. 

Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, past president 
of the American Bar Association, re- 
cently made a report in the hope of 
finding out whether the Bar Associa- 
tion's program for world peace through 
law could possibly be accepted by Russia. 

Mr. Rhyne’s impressions are quite re- 
markable. He observes: 

In education, science, agriculture, sports, 
and other fields * * the Russians give 
overwhelming emphasis to their competition 
with and desire to outdo Americans. In 
those fields they go to great length to dem- 
onstrate their ever-growing capacity. 

But law is never mentioned by them as 
a field for competition. It is Russia’s great- 
est weakness. Her greatest shame. 


Mr. Rhyne goes on to say that “by 
throwing a spotlight upon this glaring 
weakness we may encourage or shame 
Russia into progress on law. Such prog- 
ress can but augur good for the world.” 

Law Day, U.S.A., focuses exactly such 
a spotlight on this weakness. Whether 
such attention can shame Soviet coun- 
tries into progress on the law is quite 
doubtful, at least in regard to her own 
citizens’ welfare. 

Nonetheless, our dedication to the 
principle of world peace through law 
will have a positive effect on Russia to 
the extent that it would compel her in 
her relations with other nations to con- 
duct herself in a lawful nature or to 
risk exposure or censure by world opin- 
ion without recourse or excuse. 

By creating a fuller understanding of, 
and a greater respect for, the rule of law 
on the part of all Americans, we best 
equip ourselves to defend our system of 
government. The very concept of liberty 
under law which prevails here is becom- 
ing more and more dependent upon an 
alert and informed citizenry. In no 
better way can we perceive the “terrible 
tawdriness,” as the Overstreets have ex- 
pressed it, which passes for law in the 
Communist countries. 

In its second year, the celebration of 
Law Day has thus already achieved pro- 
found results. By our reexamination of 
traditional concepts of free men and the 
bold exploration of new fields for their 
application, Law Day has served and will 
serve to generate an exciting force for 
universal peace with justice. 

The American Bar Association has 
performed a distinguished service, not 
only to its honored profession, but to the 
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citizens of the world for its parts and for 


its role in conceiving and encouraging 
the Law Day program. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the order previously entered, 
I move that the Senate stand adjourned 
until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock 16 minutes p.m.) the Senate ad- 
journed, under the order previously en- 
tered, until tomorrow, Friday, May 1, 
1959, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 30, 1959: 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


C. Douglas Dillon, of New Jersey, to be 
Under Secretary of State, vice Christian A. 
Herter. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD or REVIEW 


Edwin R. Price, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review for a term expiring July 15, 1962. 
(Reappointment.) 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Robert Higgins, of 1429 Balboa Avenue, 
Burlingame, Calif., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 28, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grades indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 


To be captains 


Clarence R. Reed 
William C. Russell 
To be ensigns 

Claude B. Carter, Jr. James S. Midgley 
John M. Doherty Charles H. Nixon 
Richard I. Greene Jim L. Éiter 
Melvin E. Jones Jerome M. Slackman 
Billy M. Kelter Robert D. Weese 
Clifford H. Lantz 


IN THE REGULAR AIR FORCE 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with a view to 
designation under the provisions of section 
8067, title 10, United States Code, to perform 
the duties indicated, and with dates of 
rank to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Air Force: 


TO BE MAJOR, USAF (CHAPLAIN) 
John F. Graf, 40503435. 


TO BE MAJOR, USAF (JUDGE ADVOCATE) 
Henry J. Cotman, AO560834. 
TO BE MAJORS, USAF (MEDICAL) 


James S. Clarke, AO1736406. 
Claude K. Leeper, AO1766569. 


TO BE CAPTAINS, USAF (JUDGE ADVOCATE) 


Kenneth W. Linsley, AO2087966. 
Nile G. Peterson, 402251447. 


TO BE CAPTAINS, USAF (MEDICAL) 


Charles H. Beckmann, AO3076249. 
Charles A. Coltman, Jr., AO3077155. 
John N. Dunn, AO3002430. 

Paul F. Gilliland, 403045845. 
Carroll D. Gregory, AO3076352. 
Charles E. Kovar, AO3077541. 
Robert O. Olson, AO2260303. 

John D. Ross, 403045981. 

Thomas F. Shields, AO3076192. 
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TO BE CAPTAINS, USAF (DENTAL) 
John A. Barton, Jr., AO3000497. 
Philip D. Marano, 403078848. 
Albert F. Morgan, AO3043913. 
Robert H. Scott. 

Wesley G. Slack, A03002310. 


TO BE CAPTAIN, USAF (MEDICAL SERVICE) 
Robert T. Maykoski, AO2234869. 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS, USAF (JUDGE 
ADVOCATE) 
Vern D. Calloway, Jr., AO3030613. 
Thomas N. Frisby, AO1880011. 
Richard G. Trout, AO3060544, 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS, USAF (MEDICAL) 


Robert H. Bonner, AO3075355. 
John R. Broadwater, AO3075054. 
Ronald E. Costin, AO3075071. 
John R. Crew. 

Larry O. Goldbeck. 

Carlos J. G. Perry, AO3075811. 
Eric Schaab, AO3088645. 
Howard F. Shortley, Jr., AO3088646. 
Fred R. Stowe, Jr., AO3075135. 
Donal F. Sweeney, AO3078158. 
Windell Vickers, AO3078096. 

TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANT, USAF (NURSE) 
Barbara A. Boor, AN3078448. 
Joan L. Chatelain, AN3077443. 
Erma Flitsch, AN2242244. 
Barbara M. Moran, AN3078114. 
Frances M. Ready, AN2243245. 
Joyce M. Snavley, AN2241780. 
June J. Spirek, AN2244142. 
Virginia M. Walsh, AN2242023. 
Mary K. Wimmer, AN3078839. 


TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS, USAF (NURSE) 


Mary J. Walker, AN3078271. 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under section 8284 of title 10, United 
States Code, with dates of rank to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

TO BE MAJORS 

Leo I. Beinhorn, AO2023075. 

John R. Bell, AO727078. 

Hugh Bodiford, AO720757. 

John S. Bonner, Jr., 40667924. 

Wallace A. Burket, AO666621. 

John A. DePue, A0414454. 

Frank D. Furlow, AO1117792. 

Frank Mitchell, AO681691. 

Clifford H. Muller, Jr., 40437248. 

Clyde A. Perry, AO675001. 

Burton T. Poole, AO578897. 

Charles Ready, Jr., AO670432. 

Harvey E. Steinberg, AO570379. 

Edmund R. Verdieck, 401001481. 

Allen S. White, AO672531. 

TO BE CAPTAINS 

Robert S. Bothwell, AO1864782. 

Lloyd E. Gibson, AO2056789. 

David N. Leayitt, AO2236116. 

Clifford W. Nelson, AO944920. 

Walter C. Newton, AO2223590. 

William B. O'Donnell, 40939875. 

Robert L. Rodee, AO2223513. 

August J. Zoeller, AO729663. 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 

Emil R. Anastasio, AO3053523, 

Edwin A. Arnold, AO3050216. 

Richardson M. Bentley, 403064398. 

Lawrence E. Brockman, Jr., 403053382. 

William C. Coltman, 403064322. 

Walter C. Cornelison, Jr., 403051726. 

William A. Cusimano, 403053507. 

Jan W. de Graaf, 403051246. 

John R. Dell Isola, 403049972. 

Claude S. Dodd, Jr., 403029558. 

Glenn D. Dysart, 403049848. 

Lloyd W. Emerson, 403052227. 

Sherwin Estrin, 403053508. 

Loahman E. Forshee, AO3051871. 

Hal W. Hendrick, AO3029979. 

David E. Hiestand, AO3053409. 

Charles J. Januska, 403047529. 
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Richard J. Jarvis, AO3053796, 
Leary J. Johnson, 403064325. 
Robert K. Kinnebrew, AO3064431, 
Jimie Kusel, 403050291. 

Homer E. Morgan, 403064361. 
Franklin C. Moyer, 403058840. 
James E. Obenauf, 40305 7997. 
Charles E. Painter, A03 064363. 
Donald W. Rayment, 403064366. 
Joe C. Rodgers, 403027814. 
Warren N. Sams, Jr., 403051698. 
Daniel C. Schaffner, 403051735. 
Daniel A. Schaller, 403084317. 
Charles E. Schuster, 403056212. 
Robert A. Stein, AO3053153. 
George T. Stone, AO3051249. 
James C. Tsivourakis, AO3053352. 
David M. Williams, AO3049248. 
Nicholas Yankowski, AO3048731. 


TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS 
Distinguished officer candidate graduates 


William F. Flood, A03 101374. 
James M. Kiser, 403101416. 
Richard C. Schaefer, A083 101479. 
Paul G. Smith, 4031011686. 
Lester D. Waymire, 403101502. 


Distinguished aviation cadet graduates 


Conrad B. Edgett, Jr., AO3082184. 
Allen J. Fulleton, 403082245. 
Howard H. Ginn, AO3082162. 
Dickie E. Landers, AO3082199. 
Frank I. Luddington, Jr., AO3082170. 
Ross A. McLean, 403081864. 
Richard A. Skovgaard, 403082189. 
William E. Stearns, Jr., AO3082255. 
Edward F. Sullivan, AO3081971. 
Jan A. Wells, 403082176. 

William H. Williams, 403082257. 
Donald G. Wolpert, 40308 1974. 
Allan C. Youngblood, 403082177. 
Herbert O. Zoeller, 403081975. 


Subject to medical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, the following distinguished mil- 
itary students of the Air Force Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force in the grade of second 
lieutenant under section 8284 of title 10, 
United States Code, with dates of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


John Stakle, Jr. 
Ronald W. Unnerstall. 


The following-named midshipmen, United 
States Naval Academy, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, effective upon their graduation, 
under the provisions of section 8284 of title 
10, United States Code. Date of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

Louis Samuel Cohen. 

Prank Wallace Franklin, Jr. 

George Edward Gifford. 

Robert Arthur Nash. 

Jack Rousseau Nickel. 

Charles Anthony Vickery. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1959 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 

Rev. James Pickett Wesberry, D.D., 
LL.D., pastor of the Morningside Baptist 
Church, Atlanta, Ga., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble—Psalm 46: 1. 

On the threshold of another day in 
Congress, O God, we approach Thy 
throne in deep humility of spirit. Deeply 
conscious of our insufficiency we cast 
ourselves upon Thine all-sufficiency. 
Thou art our help in ages past, our hope 
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for years to come, and our shelter from 
the stormy blast. 

We feel deeply the sting and sorrow of 
our sins and most humbly confess them 
and beg Thy merciful forgiveness. Let 
the healing shadow of Thy cross rest 
upon us, giving us peace with everybody 
and everything. 

How good Thou art to let us live in a 
land where the individual does not lose 
his halo. May everything we do be sup- 
planted by the overwhelming desire to 
love, lift, and lighten. To this end we 
would rededicate our lives, our talents, 
our all, as instruments in Thy hands for 
the good and peace of the world. 

Grant, we most reverently beseech 
Thee, to all who bear the burdens and 
responsibilities of Government, patience 
in tribulation, fervency in spirit, joy in 
hope, steadfastness in purpose, consist- 
ency in character, persistence in right- 
eousness, and efficacy in prayer. Give 
us the able mind, the large heart, the 
magnanimous soul, the far vision, the 
warm, friendly, strong hand, and true 
wisdom to find our refuge and strength 
in Thee. Through Jesus Christ our Lord 
who strengtheneth us to do all things. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, without amend- 
ment, bills and a joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 


H.R. 7. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and Air 
Force equipment and provide certain services 
to the Boy Scouts of America for use at the 
Fifth National Jamboree of the Boy Scouts 
of America, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 296. To authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to lend certain Army, Navy, and Air 
Force equipment and to provide transporta- 
tion and other services to the Boy Scouts of 
America in connection with the World Jam- 
boree of Boy Scouts to be held in the Philip- 
pines in 1959; and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1411. An act for the relief of T. V. 
Cashen; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mathilde Ringol; 

H.R. 1462. An act for the relief of Logan 
Duff; 

H.R. 1535. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Damion (Maria Saveria D’Amelio), 
Sister Maria Tarcisia (Maria Giovanna Fen- 
uta), and Sister Mary Regina (Maria Lizzi); 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Oliver O. 
Newsome; 

H.R. 1727. An act for the relief of Dimitrios 
Kondoleon (also known as James Kondol- 
ous) ; 

H.R. 2063. An Act for the relief of Otis 
Parks, W. B. Dunbar, and J. C. Dickey; 

H.R. 2099. An act to provide for a post- 
humous cast award in recognition of the 
scientific contributions in the fleld of elec- 
tronic ordmance made by the late Paul M. 
Tedder; 

H.R, 2237. An act to amend Chapter 13— 
Wage Earners’ Plans—of the Bankruptcy Act; 

H.R. 2281. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of relocation expenses to Milo G. and 
Patricia Wingard; 

H.R. 2295. An act for the relief of the 
Sterilon Corp. 

HR. 2608. An act for the relief of the 
American Hydrotherm Corp. 
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H.R. 2949. An act for the relief of Lois K. 
Alexander; 

H.R. 2975. An act to validate payments of 
certain quarters allowances made in good 
faith, and pursuant to agreements by au- 
thorized officials, to employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, but which were subse- 
quently determined to be inconsistent with 
applicable regulations; 

H. R. 3095. An act for the relief of Hilary 
W. Jenkins, Jr.; 

H.R. 3939. An act for the relief of Virginia 
E. Speer; 

H.R. 4121. An act for the relief of certain 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or their survivors, who were captured 
and held as prisoners of war in the Korean 
hostilities; 

H.R. 4314. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Abraham, John A. Carroll, Forrest E. Robin- 
son, Thomas J. Sawyers, Jack Silmon, and 
David N. Wilson; 

H.R. 4615. An act to relieve certain mem- 
bers and former members of the naval serv- 
ice of liability to reimburse the United States 
for the value of transportation requests er- 
roneously furnished to them by the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4913. An act to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 to author- 
ize the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to lease buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for its use; and 

H.J. Res. 301. Joint resolution providing 
for printing copies of Cannon's Procedure 
in the House of Representatives.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolu- 
tion, and concurrent resolutions of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


5.29. An act for the relief of Magda Kusen 
Canjuga; 

S. 33. An act for the relief of Bertha 
Glickmann; 

S. 114. An act to provide for equal treat- 
ment of all State-owned hydroelectric power 
projects with respect to the taking over of 
such projects by the United States; 

S. 178. An act for the relief of Wong Bick 
Quon (Maria Wong); 

S. 181. An act for the relief of Mary 
(Marija) Grom; 

S. 182. An act for the relief of Yong Chul 
Jurgens; 

S. 199. An act for the relief of Stanislawa 
Siedlecka (Rejman); 

S. 219. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of a fireproof annex building for the 
use of the Government Printing Office, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Umeko 
Parker; 

S. 334. An act for the relief of Hilda M. 
Humpole Goldschmidt; 

S. 441. An act to extend the duration of 
the Federal air pollution control law, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 498. An act to extend the life of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Com- 
mission, and to make a change in the mem- 
bership of such Commission; 

S. 524. An act for the relief of Giovanni 
Malara; 

S. 548. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to a Great Lakes Basin Compact, and 
for other purposes; 

5.587. An act to provide for the advance- 
ment of Capt. Edward J. Steichen, U.S. Naval 
Reserye (retired), to the grade of rear admiral 
on the Naval Reserve retired list; 

S. 593. An act for the relief of Angelinas 
Cuacos Steinberg; 

S. 601. An act to authorize and provide for 
the construction of the Bardwell Reservoir; 

S.611. An act for the relief of Harry H. 
Nakamura; 

S. 625. An act for the relief of Sophie 
Stankus also known as Sister Saint Ignace; 
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S. 626. An act for the relief of Maria Wolf- 
ram; 3 

S.843. An act for the relief of Ursula Ge- 
winner; 

S. 848. An act for the relief of Petar 
Trbojevic; 

S. 940. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Lousedes; 

S. 1034. An act for the relief of Asae 
Nishimoto; 

S. 1197. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; 

S. 1228. An act to amend Public Law 85- 
590 to increase the authorization for appro- 
priations to the Atomic Energy Commission 
in accordance with section 261 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1239. An act for the relief of Herbert 
Westermann. 

S. 1315. An act for the incorporation of the 
Blue Star Mothers of America, Inc.; 

S. 1368. An act to amend sections 503 and 
504 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to 
facilitate financing of new jet and turboprop 
aircraft; 

S.J. Res. 16. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by the Dickinson Dam in the State 
of North Dakota as Edward Arthur Patterson 
Lake; 

S. Con. Res. 21. Concurrent resolution fav- 
oring the suspension of deportation in the 
cases of certain aliens; and 

S. Con. Res. 22. Concurrent. resolution to 
print additional copies of certain hearings 
on transportation problems in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the Washington metropolitan 
area. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 33] 
Alford Diggs Rodino 
Bush Dorn, N.Y. Weaver 
Carter King, Utah Westland 
Celler 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 420 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MODIFICATION OF REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN NO. II OF 1939 AND 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 
1953 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of the 
veto of the President of the bill S. 144, to 
modify Reorganization Plan No. II of 
1939 and Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 
1953. 

The question is, Will the House, on 
reconsideration, pass the bill, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding? 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this House understands the 
purpose of the legislation and the Presi- 
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dent’s objections thereto as set forth in 
the veto message. The issues are clear. 
We understand the reasons for the adop- 
tion of the legislation and the President’s 
objections. 

Mr. Speaker, the principle embodied in 
S. 144 has been under review by the 
Congress for 2 years. Extensive hear- 
ings have been held; many witnesses, 
both pro and con, have been heard; and 
otherwise extensive consideration has 
been given to this whole question. 

All of us here are in complete agree- 
ment as to the necessity for and the 
benefits derived from the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

The purpose of the legislation and the 
reasons for its adoption have heretofore 
been thoroughly debated in this body. 
Therefore, I shall briefly summarize the 
issue. 

The legislation restores to the Admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration the authority to approve or 
disapprove loans to be made under the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936. There 
are other purposes, but this is the prin- 
cipal one. 

After the adoption of Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 of 1953, wherein all functions 
and operations of the REA were trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Agriculture immediately 
redelegated all such functions and opera- 
tions to the Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. So that 
for all practical purposes the Adminis- 
trator of the REA was independent, par- 
ticularly for loan-making purposes, ex- 
cept for general administrative super- 
vision, just as he was prior to the adop- 
tion of the reorganization plan. 

In 1957, however, the Secretary of 
Agriculture instituted a new policy 
whereby an official of his Department ex- 
ercised a review of all applications for 
loans from the REA. This had the effect 
of restricting the authority of the Ad- 
ministrator to approve loans, since he 
could not grant final approval without 
this prior review. The purpose for such 
review was, as admitted, to have influ- 
ence on the policies of such loan applica- 
tions prior to the time that the loan was 
agreed to. These events were specifically 
brought out in the testimony of the com- 
mittee and are alluded to in the original 
debate on the passage of the legislation, 
appearing on page 5852 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD for April 14, 1959. 

This action taken by the Secretary of 
Agriculture was contrary to the under- 
standing of many Members of Congress 
when the Reorganization Plan of 1953 
was adopted. It was felt by them that 
this new procedure was a substantial 
change in the method of the operation 
of the REA, and that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, before instituting such a 
change, should have consulted with the 
Members of Congress, as he had agreed 
to do, at the time of the adoption of the 
1953 Reorganization Plan. 

In view of the admission of the Direc- 
tor of Agricultural Credit Services, that 
such procedure was 2 direct effort to in- 
fluence policies on granting of a loan 
prior to its approval by the Administra- 
tor of REA, many of us felt that this 
was an unwarranted interference with 
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the judgment and discretion of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration and the operation of his 
office. Furthermore, such a concept con- 
flicted directly with the original intent 
of Congress in establishing the office. 
The Administrator of the REA is a Presi- 
dential appointee with a 10-year term of 
office, to be confirmed by the Senate, so 
as to remove him somewhat from the 
direct pressures of political policies em- 
anating from changes in administration. 

It is obvious and was admitted in the 
testimony that other standards and cri- 
teria than those called for in the Rural 
Electrification Act were being applied to 
the loan applications, and that there is 
a superimposing on or a substituting of 
the judgment and decisions of the Ad- 
ministrator of the REA program, which 
had heretofore never been exercised. 

The argument that the proposal in 
the legislation is bad administration in 
that the Secretary would have the re- 
sponsibility for the operation of the REA 
as an organization within his Depart- 
ment and yet would not have the admin- 
istrative and other control necessary for 
good management is without weight. 
‘There are many other ways by which the 
administration can express its policies 
regarding this program. 

As a matter of fact, the REA would be 
retained as an identifiable unit within 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
Secretary would have complete super- 
visory and administrative responsibility 
and jurisdiction. The Administrator of 
REA, however, would have the sole right 
to approve or deny a loan. The criteria, 
standards, the purposes and necessity for 
such loans are clearly set forth by Con- 
gress in the lawmaking and providing 
for such loans. There is no cogent 
reason for nonlegislative policy decisions. 

Those who oppose this legislation 
choose to overlook the fact that the REA 
and its Administrator have in fact op- 
erated under the concepts proposed in 
this legislation from 1939 to 1957, during 
which time, all are agreed the operation 
was beneficial, accomplished its purposes, 
and without any undue administrative 
burden. 

Therefore, the issue is simply that the 
Secretary of Agriculture in 1957 chose to 
change this method of operation and 
interject his policy decisions. The ma- 
jority of both Houses of Congress do not 
agree with this. There is a direct issue 
concerning the intent of the Congress 
about a program of tremendous merit 
which has had outstanding success in 
bringing light and power to rural Amer- 
ica since 1936. 

While the issue is simple, the neces- 
sity of retaining congressional intent in 
the operation of this program is vital and 
urgent to its continued operation. The 
injection of administration policies into 
the loan operations of the REA in my 
opinion should be removed. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge that the 
bill, S. 144, be passed, the veto of the 
President to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may revise and extend my re- 
marks and that all other Members who 
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desire to do so may have the same privi- 
lege. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
not been often during my tenure in this 
House that I have chosen to set myself 
as opposed to the President of the United 
States. Such a decision is a hard one 
for a person of my political beliefs to 
make. Believe me, it was only after 
long and careful consideration, deep and 
concentrated thought, that I have made 
that decision. 

With all due respect to the man who 
has so ably led this Nation through 
troublesome times, I believe that his veto 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion reorganization program should not 
be sustained by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, when the bill was first 
before the House I voted in favor of it. 
I did so then because, as a representative 
of a State which has grown greatly dur- 
ing the years in which REA has been 
in operation, I believe Rural Electrifi- 
cation has been largely responsible for 
this growth. I feel very strongly that 
the Administrator of this vital agency 
must have that kind of freedom of action 
which will continue to benefit the rural 
areas of our Nation, unhindered by the 
stultifying effects of too much adverse 
departmental control. 

I felt those reasons to be valid when 
I voted in favor of the bill in the House. 
I still feel them to be valid reasons, de- 
spite the action by the President. 

In voting for the bill originally I knew 
I was taking a course that differed from 
that of the President. I did so after 
deep thought and consideration. I do 
not believe there have been developments 
which would alter that course. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor 
of overriding the President's veto of this 
bill, S. 114. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to support S. 144, which the Presi- 
dent has vetoed and returned to this 
House. S. 144 has two purposes. First, 
to restore to the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration the 
authority to approve or disapprove loans 
to be made under the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936. The second purpose 
is to establish in the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration functions which it 
had prior to the passage of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of 1953 and to modify 
the effect of that plan and the 1939 plan 
so that the Secretary of Agriculture will 
not be able to distribute the functions 
of REA and diversify them to other de- 
partments or officials within the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

As a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Agriculture, I 
have had the opportunity to study the 
administration of the rural electrifica- 
tion program, not only in the United 
States, but also on the Island of Puerto 
Rico. Coming from the City of New 
York as I do, you may wonder what 
concern a New York Representative has 
with a program which deals ostensibly 
only with rural electrification. From 
my studies and observations, I have con- 
cluded, and it is a demonstrable fact, 
that rural electrification is intimately 
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connected with the welfare and the econ- 
omy of the industrial cities and the in- 
dustrial areas. Electrification of rural 
areas and farms has given a tremendous 
impetus to the utilization of electrical 
appliances and diversified equipment. 
Since the initiation of the rural elec- 
trification program, 96 percent of the 
farms in the United States have been 
electrified. On some farms, there are 
over 400 different methods and uses of 
electricity. As a consequence, farming 
has improved and electrical consump- 
tion has increased tremendously. 

The farmers and residents of rural 
areas are using a great number of tele- 
visions, freezers, frigidaires, radios, 
small electrical appliances, and many 
other gadgets. They have utilized elec- 
trical instruments for the storage of 
their grains, for the breeding of their 
hogs, whereas formerly they could not 
complete or perform this type of work. 
The income to the farmer consequently 
has increased and their mode and man- 
ner of living has improved. With the 
electrification of every rural farm has 
developed an outlet for the purchase of 
goods sold in the cities and in the indus- 
trial areas. We, in our factories, have 
been able to manufacture more electrical 
equipment, provide greater employment, 
and increase the total wages earned by 
the workers in the cities. 

The rural electrification program is 
one of the outstanding social and eco- 
nomic developments in American agri- 
culture in the 20th century. It has 
brought about profound changes in farm 
living and in the productive capacity of 
the American farm. With this develop- 
ment has come a profound change in 
industrial production. We in the cities 
have profited by the expansion of this 
system in the farms. 

Some facts and statistics demonstrate 
the extent of this program. Since 1935, 
REA has made loans to 1,050 organiza- 
tions for the provision of electric sery- 
ice in rural areas. The loans amount to 
$3.8 billion. Of the borrowers, 950 are 
the farmer-owned type; 76 are the 
public-owned type; and 24 are electric 
power companies. The loans were made 
to finance service for more than 5 mil- 
lion consumers from 1.4 million miles of 
line. The typical REA electric borrowers 
serves about 3,700 consumers and oper- 
ates approximately 1,300 miles of line. 
It has received $2.9 million in loans. 

Last year and this year, we learned 
that the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his advisers, and also the Republican 
administration, sought to revise the pol- 
icy of making loans to rural cooperatives 
and groups, It believed, and does be- 
lieve, that the 2-percent rate of interest 
which these cooperatives and organiza- 
tions pay to the Rural Electrification 
Agency is too low and that these co- 
operatives should pay a higher rate of 
interest to private banks and other 
financial institutions. The policy, there- 
fore, of the administration of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has been to dis- 
courage the expansion of REA loans and 
urge the borrowers to go to private 
lenders for their financing. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to make sure that if a 
borrowing group meets the standards set 
forth by the Rural Electrification Act 
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and qualifies under those standards that 
they should not be denied loans because 
a Secretary of Agriculture or an ad- 
ministration, as a matter of policy, feels 
that the rate of interest is too low. 

We are not concerned with filling the 
pockets of private lenders and financial 
overlords at the expense of the electrical 
consumers on the farms. There should 
be no politics in the administration of 
the rural electrification program. The 
Administrator of the program, Mr. 
David A. Hamil, has done a wonderful 
job. Only 1 out of 1,050 loans has de- 
faulted in the payment of principal and 
interest, and even this one has rear- 
ranged its program so that it is now 
financially straightened out to make its 
payments. Every one of the electrical 
borrowers has paid its principal and in- 
terest, totaling $1.1 billion, including 
over $140 million in advance of due dates. 
This excellent record is a high tribute to 
the integrity and efficiency of the people 
who organize and operate the REA 
financed systems. 

At this point, I would like to put in 
the Recor a statement uttered by Clyde 
T. Ellis, general manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association: 

President Eisenhower’s veto of the 
Humphrey-Price bill (S. 144) further re- 
pudiates the concept of nonpolitical ad- 
ministration of REA and ought to be 
promptly overridden. 

For a quarter of a century, REA loans have 
been made on the basis of merit according 
to technical standards established by the 
Rural Electrification Act. Two years ago, 
without consulting the Congress, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture restricted the Adminis- 
trator’s authority and injected a new and 
secret standard for loans. Despite the fact 
that the REA Administrator is appointed by 
the President for a 10-year term of office, and 
is confirmed by the Senate, a political ap- 
pointee in the Department of Agriculture was 
given veto powers over the Administrator's 
loan decisions. 

S. 144 will correct this. It will do so 
simply by reestablishing what has worked 
with such great success in bringing light 
and power to rural America since 1935. It 
will provide for good administration that we 
gels 1 it we ere the shadow 

uence loanmaking 
function of REA. 

The President’s veto repudiates the judg- 
ment as by the overwhelming vote 
in both Houses of Congress that REA should 
again be a nonpolitical agency as before the 
Benson order. The President disregards the 
judgment of thousands of rural people sery- 
ing on rural electric boards who in the last 
2 years have expressed time and again the 
need for this legislation. 

We hope the President's unfortunate action 
may be corrected by friends of REA, in both 
Houses of Congress and in both political 
Parties, as they join in a vote overriding the 
veto. We are confident Congress will not 
allow political cronyism within the Adminis- 
tration to block this needed and deserving 
legislation. 

While only 4 percent of the rural popu- 
lations has not received electrification, 
still, according to American standards, 4 
percent is too many. We must not per- 
mit a hostile administration or a Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, hostile to the pur- 
poses of the program to have the power 
to exercise a veto over loans which 
qualify and meet the standards set forth 
in the electrification program. I, there- 
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fore, feel it my duty to vote for the 
passage of the bill and override the veto 
of the President of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I know I am speaking for the 
35,000 rural electric co-op members in 
my district as well as for myself when 
I urge my colleagues to join me in vot- 
ing to override the President’s veto of 
the Humphrey-Price REA bill. 

I feel that the rural electrification pro- 
gram has done more for rural America 
than any other Government program. 
When REA was started in 1935, only 11 
percent of the Nation’s farmers had cen- 
tral station electricity. Today 96 per- 
cent of the country’s farms are electri- 
fied. The city folks have benefited, too. 
Over the years, farmers have spent bet- 
ter than $12 billion for electrical equip- 
ment, thus providing a vast new market 
for the products of our factories. 

Anyone who has watched the rural 
electrification movement as closely as I 
have knows of its many intangible bene- 
fits. Once a farm home has electricity, 
the standard of living for the family 
rises sharply. How can a person ade- 
quately describe the human benefits of 
indoor plumbing, of hot water, of re- 
frigeration, of electric cooking, of radio 
and television, and of just light itself? 

Mr. Speaker, something as important 
to the welfare of this country as the 
rural electrification program should not 
be allowed to be made into a political 
football, to be kicked this way and that 
way until eventually it is destroyed. The 
Humphrey-Price bill would effectively 
end the practice instituted in 1957 by 
Agriculture Secretary Benson of hav- 
ing his political appointee pass judg- 
ment on loans before the REA Admin- 
istrator can sign them. As I observed 
when this bill was before the House on 
April 15, I do not feel it is the intent 
of Congress to have a well-paid and com- 
petent Administrator of the REA pro- 
gram sitting on the knee of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, taking his orders 
and mouthing his words like a well-dis- 
ciplined Charlie McCarthy. The fact 
that the Humphrey-Price bill passed 
both the House and Senate by wide mar- 
gins shows Congress does not think the 
Secretary of Agriculture should have 
veto power over REA loans. 

Two days ago, the Senate voted to 
override the Presidential veto on the 
Humphrey-Price bill. I hope the House 
will do likewise, and by so doing, will 
remove the threat of political interfer- 
ence with the REA loan program and re- 
store the organizational setup that has 
worked so well and accomplished so 
much in the past 24 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the President in his veto of S. 144 has 
rendered a body blow to the cause of 
Government reorganization. Many in 
‘Congress have voted for Government re- 
organization plans reluctantly with a 
desire for more efficient and economical 
government but also with the fear the 
executive department might abuse the 
power they were being given. The Presi- 
dential veto not only approved the abuse 
of power by Secretary Benson in the is- 
suance of the secret order of 1957 in 
violation of his promise to Congress, but 
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also the veto displayed an intent to con- 
tinue to abuse reorganization powers 
granted regardless of the overwhelming 
vote of the Congress to stop such abuse. 
Congressmen who were formerly merely 
reluctant to support grants of power to 
reorganize departments are now fortifled 
in their previously subdued opinion that 
such power should not be granted for 
fear it would be abused. The President's 
attitude has rendered a great disservice 
to the cause of Government reorganiza- 
tion. 

Even if the veto is overriden, those of 
us who believe in reorganizing the Gov- 
ernment to avoid duplication must ex- 
pect tremendous resistance from now on 
based upon the fact that one administra- 
tion not only abused the power given, 
but also would have continued the abuse 
but for the fact that the vote against it 
was 2 to 1 in both legislative bodies. Un- 
der these circumstances, it takes a mar- 
gin of 2 to 1 to recoup what 51 percent 
granted. 

Failure to override the veto would also 
encourage the administration to use 
every device the friends of REA have 
feared would be used to raise interest 
rate costs for REA expansions. This 
might be done by issuing orders that 
loans will not be approved until the ap- 
plicant can show it cannot acquire a loan 
elsewhere at a higher rate of interest. 
This is possible under the procedure 
established by the secret order of 1957 
and such a procedure was used under the 
Watershed Act without the authority of 
Congress. 

REA was given an assignment of 
providing power for that portion of the 
Population which lives on farms and in 
communities of 1,500 or less where public 
power had not supplied them with elec- 
tricity. It is recognized that high inter- 
est rates could not be paid and provide 
reasonable power rates to these custom- 
ers, because the investment per customer 
was so high. All workers, manufactur- 
ers, and merchandisers of electrical 
equipment have benefited greatly from 
this new market and will continue to 
have such a market if these customers 
can secure more electric current for new 
electrical equipment. 

The use of power granted under re- 
organization acts to raise interest rates 
and curtail such expansion would be 
against the public interest and would cer- 
tainly further chill the attitudes of Mem- 
bers of the Congress toward Government 
reorganization. It is important to the 
cause of both REA and future Govern- 
ment reorganization to promote efficiency 
and economy that the veto be over- 
ridden. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
ladies and gentlemen of the House, I 
feel I would be avoiding my responsibil- 
ity to the people of my district, and in 
fact the people throughout the Nation, 
if I did not call your attention to the 
obvious fact that the Humphrey-Price 
bill which the President has wisely ve- 
toed, is, despite its technical nature, be- 
ing used at the moment as a “Trojan 
Horse” to open the door for excessive 
spending programs to be placed upon the 
backs of the already over-burdened tax- 
payers of America. 
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I will not discuss the technical question 
involved further—and I will not discuss 
any of the problems or indulge in charges 
and countercharges relative to the REA. 
I leave that task to my distinguished 
colleagues who are experts in that field, 
and in particular, I leave the task of 
defending the administration’s handling 
of the REA to my good friend, ANCHER 
NELSEN, Second Minnesota District. 

The facts are that this bill is a po- 
litical attack upon Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Bension. Representing an urban 
district, I feel, as I pointed out, my re- 
sponsibility to the people whom I repre- 
sent by showing them that this attempt 
to override the veto is merely designed to 
show the Democratic Party muscles. If 
successful on this technical issue, the 
spenders here in Congress will then at- 
tempt to regiment this majority vote in 
favor of the unnecessary extravagant 
spending proposals which if enacted 
would provide them political ammuni- 
tion with which to run the next cam- 
paign, but would also bankrupt the 
country and the generations to follow. 

The militant, constructive, progressive 
thinking Republican minority which is 
interested in the welfare of all citizens 
as taxpayers is all that is keeping the 
wild spending, self-styled liberals from 
forcing through unrealistic Federal pro- 
grams which would not alleviate any of 
the major problems cf the day, but would 
push us further down the road to ruin- 
ous inflation. 

I urge my colleagues to give these 
thoughts your serious consideration and 
vote to sustain the President in his veto 
of this bill. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the President of the United 
States in his veto of this bill. I also rise 
in support of the farmers of the Nation 
because I am interested in the power 
that REA delivers to the farmer, not the 
polities that it will deliver to the poli- 
ticians. 

This measure seeks to amend the law 
under which I operated as Administrator 
of this program, and I wish to say that 
at no time and under no circumstances 
from any level was my operation inter- 
fered with. I am advised by the present 
Administrator, Mr. Hamil, that never has 
his final decision been interfered with. 
Under these circumstances, to me it is 
obvious that the issue is a phoney one, 
and judging from the performance that 
we have seen, it obviously is intended to 
be used as a political issue without any 
intention of producing any benefits to 
the farmers of America. 

The administration of government is 
no different than a business. In this 
case the President has been selected by 
the people as the head of our Govern- 
ment; he in turn selects the cabinet of- 
ficers, and they in turn have under their 
direction various departments of govern- 
ment and they are directly responsible 
for the performance of those depart- 
ments. If they are responsible, they 
must have some authority. Without it 
they would be in no position to guide the 
programs under their direction. 

This proposed measure develops into 
an administrative hybrid that says to the 
Secretary of Agriculture: “You are re- 
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sponsible for the REA program, but in 
certain phases of the program you have 
no authority.” This could mean that at 
some future time you might have an un- 
friendly REA administrator and no one 
would be in a position to do anything 
about it. 

The charges that have been made, on 
which this issue has been so cleverly 
built, are not borne out by the facts. The 
charge that the Secretary has denied 
approval of loans is false. The truth of 
the matter is, according to the testi- 
mony, that the Secretary has asked to be 
advised of some of the larger loans only. 
The facts are that in no instance has the 
Secretary denied approval of a single 
loan. There is only one way to prove 
these statements and that is to look at 
the record. 

As previous testimony has indicated, 
under the Eisenhower administration, 
$1,200,000,000 has been loaned in the 
electric program, as compared with $2,- 
600,000,000 in the previous 1744 years. 
The generation of power, a most impor- 
tant part of this program, finds the 
amazing record of 1,116,000 kilowatts of 
capacity installed throughout the Na- 
tion. This compares with 1,145,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity in the previous 1744 
years. 

In the electric program we now find 
that the rate of delinquency is the low- 
est in history; we find the cost of power 
the lowest in history. All of these things 
are possible because of the fact that 
under the Eisenhower administration it 
has been the dedicated objective of the 
administrators, including myself, to cul- 
tivate a climate of cooperation in the 
utility field, whether it be power com- 
panies, municipalities, government, or 
co-op. The result has been that instead 
of controversy, we have cooperation, and 
in cooperating in this field, lower costs 
are bound to result. 

In the administration of this program 
today there is approximately a half bil- 
lion dollars of unadvanced funds, which 
simply means that the administrator has 
approved the loans, but they have not 
drawn these funds because they have an 
adequate supply of their own, but the 
money is in the bank waiting for them. 

In the telephone program, the record 
has been still better. Im 1953 when I 
became the Administrator, only 1,500 
farm families were served with the 
RTA—telephone—program. Today over 
800,000 are receiving telephone service 
because of this program. 

So in adding the score, there can only 
be one conclusion, and that is that the 
Eisenhower administration has delivered 
to the farmer all that he needs, and 
some to spare. This program has served 
us in a manner that we can be proud of, 
and certainly no one has a justifiable 
complaint. 

During the time that I served as Ad- 
ministrator, out of Washington came the 
propaganda line of calamity and catas- 
trophe, time after time. Farmers were 
told that things were about to collapse. 
They never did, and they never will if 
we take care of our housekeeping by 
careful management of the systems that 
we serve. 
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If the proponents of this measure be- 
lieve what they say, they were voting for 
the wrong bill. In the other legislative 
body we had what was known as the 
Curtis bill. This measure would nave 
set up REA as a separate agency, which 
as a matter of comparison put it almost 
at Cabinet level. Under such a process, 
the Administrator would be in charge, 
and no one would be in a position, ex- 
cept the President of the United States, 
to interfere in any way whatsoever. 

The bill under consideration is also an 
administrative hybrid because it fails to 
do what it says it is attempting todo. It 
does not strip the Secretary of authority 
over loans, because by directive to the 
Legal Division, which is under the Secre- 
tary’s Office, interference could easily be 
effected, and further damage could be 
done by the reshuffling of personnel, or 
by the disrupting of administrative poli- 
cies. Moreover, by lack of cooperation 
on loan fund requests, a future Secretary 
could easily damage the program. 

The conclusion is that you have, in ef- 
fect, a situation that has not been cor- 
rected as far as the proposed legislation 
is concerned; and you have at the same 
time evidence to prove that there is no 
situation which needs to be corrected. 
It is therefore a doubly phony issue. 

The REA program has great political 
appeal because of its tremendous value 
to the American farmer. The result is 
that, today, too many times it has be- 
come a political instrument for some of 
the politicians who wish to use it. The 
farmers of America deserve better treat- 
ment than they have received, and it is 
my intention to stand firmly by to see 
that they get it. I am convinced that 
the House of Representatives will sus- 
tain the President in his position. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I regret the final vote on this proposed 
legislation has become a “political foot- 
ball” rather than a vote on the merits of 
legislation. Since this measure was con- 
sidered in the House several days ago, I 
have gone over the record rather care- 
fully. I do not find any serious malad- 
ministration or mismanagement of the 
REA by those presently assigned to ad- 
minister the act. I have also been as- 
sured that the present policy will be con- 
tinued by those in charge. 

REA Administrator David L. Hamil, 
appointed by this administration, per- 
formed outstanding service. Mr. Hamil 
in his testimony before the committee 
said as follows: 

In not a single instance has Secretary Ben- 
son or Director (of Agricultural Credit . 
ices) Scott interfered in the discharge of 
my responsibilities as Administrator of REA. 
I make the loans. 


According to the record and I quote 
again: 

Electric loans approved since January 1, 
1953, total $1.2 billion, compared to $2.6 bil- 
lion loaned in the previous 17½ years of the 
program. More than 79 percent of all tele- 
phone loans have been made since January 1, 
1953. Since January 1, 1953, REA electric 
borrowers have accumulated more than half 
of their current net worth. They have made 
66 percent of their total principal repay- 
ments, and 60 percent of their total interest 
payments. On January 1. 1953, the number 
of delinquent REA electric borrowers was 
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45; in April 1959, the number had been re- 
duced to one, The basic policies which guide 
REA were developed in the early days of the 
program, and they have been reaffirmed by 
successive REA Administrators. 


The REA has made an outstanding 
record. The Director, the Regional Di- 
rectors and State Directors, as well as all 
those in charge of administering the act 
have performed outstanding service. 
The record proves it. They are all to be 
commended for the splendid service they 
have rendered to the people whom they 
serve, and to the country. 

I should also add there has been no ac- 
tivity more helpful to the farmer of this 
country than the service of the REA. 

It seems to me in view of this record it 
is only fair that those in charge of this 
great service be given opportunity to car- 
ry on their splendid work in administer- 
ing the REA. If there are complaints 
on the part of those who receive service 
from REA, I am sure the Members of 
Congress will be glad to see that the 
rights of REA membership are properly 
protected. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
take the floor today to talk briefly on 
reasons for sustaining the Presidential 
veto of S, 144. 

The record will show that I voted for 
this legislation on the House floor re- 
cently. I did so because I thought a 
basic issue was involved and because I 
thought this would be one step in the 
direction of taking the REA entirely 
out of the Department of Agriculture. 
I would have much preferred voting for 
S. 75, the Curtis bill. This, the record 
shows, was defeated in the other House. 

If the Presidential veto is sustained, 
and I now hope it is, I shall support any 
move in the future that will attain what 
I thought was the original objective of 
S. 144 or what is provided for in the 
Curtis bill and I sincerely hope that this 
matter would be given further consider- 
ation by the proper committee and by 
the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, until this morning I had 
reluctantly decided that I would vote to 
override the veto even though I feared 
that this whole proposition was fraught 
with partisan politics, and even though 
I also feared that this might be the first 
of a whole series of attempts to override 
Presidential vetos this session. How- 
ever, this morning I received a letter 
from Mr. Clyde Ellis, general manager 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association and enclosed with the 
letter was a statement by Mr. Ellis on 
the Humphrey-Price bill which has 
caused me to change my mind. This 
letter and the enclosed statement have 
reaffirmed a suspicion that I have had 
for a long time and that is that Mr. 
Ellis unfortunately has been and is try- 
ing to gain advantages by unfair means. 

He apparently, at times, has very little 
regard for the truth. Since the REA 
program has done so much good for 
such a large cross section of an impor- 
tant group in our farm communities and 
since the REA has such a fine record of 
achievement for the farm people, the 
things that they need and ask for could 
very well stand on this excellent 
record of service and achievement. 
An appeal to reason, to what is 
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right and citing their true record 
of achievement, almost unparalleled in 
the history of mankind, should and 
could be their most potent weapon to 
get improvements needed by legislation. 
It should not be necessary to try to gain 
advantage by implying that certain 
people are unfriendly to the program, 
when in fact they are actually friendly, 
by implying that only one political party 
has the public welfare at heart in this 
regard and by allowing the publication 
facilities of this organization to be used 
in an attempt to gain unfair political 
advantage. : 

This morning I received the following 
statement by Clyde Ellis: 

President Eisenhower's veto of the Hum- 
phrey-Price bill (S. 144) further repudiates 
the concept of nonpolitical administration 
of REA and ought to be promptly overrid- 
den. 

For a quarter of a century, REA loans have 
been made on the basis of merit according 
to technical standards established by the 
Rural Electrification Act. Two years ago, 
without consulting the Congress, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture restricted the Adminis- 
trator's authority and injected a new and 
secret standard for loans. Despite the fact 
that the REA Administrator is appointed by 
the President for a 10-year term of office, 
and is confirmed by the Senate, a political 
appointee in the Department of Agriculture 
was given veto powers over the Administra- 
tor’s loan decisions, 

S. 144 will correct this. It will do so sim- 
ply by reestablishing what has worked with 
such great success in bringing light and 
power to rural America since 1935. It will 
provide for good administration that we 
know will work and it will remove the shad- 
ow of political influence in the loanmaking 
function of REA. 

The President’s veto repudiates the judg- 
ment as expressed by the overwhelming vote 
in both Houses of Congress that REA should 
again be a nonpolitical agency as before the 
Benson order. The President disregards the 
judgment of thousands of rural people serv- 
ing on rural electric boards who, in the last 
2 years have expressed time and again the 
need for this legislation. 

We hope the President’s unfortunate ac- 
tion may be corrected by friends of REA, in 
both Houses of Congress and in both politi- 
cal parties, as they join in a vote overriding 
the veto. We are confident Congress will not 
allow political cronyism within the admin- 
istration to block this needed and deserving 
legislation. 


There is only one implication that can 
be drawn from this and that is that dur- 
ing the last 5 or 6 years loans have not 
been made on standards previously 
adopted. My investigation shows con- 
clusively that every loan application 
which has been submitted to the Rural 
Electrification Administration which 
meets the qualifications of the criteria 
set forth in the act and the rules and 
regulations of REA pursuant to the act 
which was in effect before 1952 have been 
approved subsequent to 1952. I hereby 
challenge Mr. Ellis to submit for the 
record one application that meets these 
criteria that has been filed that has not 
been approved. Mr. Ellis further says: 

Two years ago without consulting the Con- 
gress the Secretary of Agriculture restricted 
the Administrator's authority and injected a 
new and secret standard for loans. 


Obviously, if all of the loan applica- 
tions that have been received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture which meet the 
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criteria that was established prior to 
1952 have been approved there could not 
be any truth in this assertion. Further- 
more, on March 6, 1959, before the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
REA Administrator David A. Hamil tes- 
tified as follows: 

In not a single instance has Secretary 
Benson or Director (of Agricultural Credit 
Services) Scott interfered in the discharge 


of my responsibilities as Administrator of 
REA. I make the loans. 


The fact that in June 1957 it was sug- 
gested by the Secretary that loans in 
excess of $500,000 and new telephone 
lines should be forwarded to the Director 
of Agricultural Credit Services for his 
information before final approval by the 
REA Administrator does not form the 
basis for any such assertion as was made 
by Mr. Ellis. You would think a charge 
such as Mr. Ellis has made would at 
least have the justification of some loans 
having been denied or delayed but a 
check shows that this is not the case. 

Certainly the administration which 
has approved $1.2 billion worth of elec- 
tric loans since January 1, 1953, a period 
of approximately 5 years, when only $2.6 
billion were loaned in the previous 17% 
years of the program makes such state- 
ments as Mr. Ellis’ appear downright 
ridiculous. In fact, in my own district 
one of the largest single generating 
plants in Iowa was approved by the Ad- 
ministrator of REA on March 4, 1957. 
It was for the eastern Iowa light and 
power generating plant at Wilton Junc- 
tion, Iowa. 

The third sentence says: 

Despite the fact that the REA Adminis- 
trator is appointed by the President for a 
10-year term of office and is confirmed by 
the Senate, a political appointee of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was given veto 


powers over the Administrator's loan deci- 
sions, 


Here again there is the clear implica- 
tion that there has been a change of 
policy in the Department and that a 
political appointee of the Department 
was given a veto power over the Admin- 
istrator’s loan decision. This is untrue 
and I challenge Mr. Ellis to present any 
evidence that it is true. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, has assured me of this 
fact in writing and I have the word of 
Mr. David A. Hamil, Administrator of 
REA, that Mr. Ellis’ statement is untrue 
and furthermore that there has been no 
dictation whatsoever by anybody with 
respect to how he administers the law. 

Mr. Ellis has charged the Eisenhower 
administration with an attempt to de- 
liver the Nation’s REA system “into the 
hands of Wall Street bankers.” Mr. 
Ellis is reported in the Rural Electri- 
fication magazine March 1959, page 
47, as having said: 

That crowd is hellbent on handing us 
over to the Wall Street bankers and the 
Wall Street-controlled power companies and 
they’re not going to rest until they do it. 


It is typical of those who are guilty 
to try to throw the naive and unsuspect- 
ing off the track, by charging someone 
else with the guilt that is their own. 
Wall Street is a heinous devil to be held 
up to farmers throughout the country 
when you are trying to create fear, but 
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Wall Street to Mr. Ellis appears to be 
a fine place to obtain money and en- 
hance your own power when you can 
make a deal for your own personal ben- 
efit. For example, Mr. Ellis in the Rural 
Electrification magazine for January 
1959 on page 4 explains how he proposes 
to establish a pooled reserve investment 
fund. This is all set forth in quite per- 
suasive and proper terms. The tip to 
what is going on appears in the last 
paragraph as follows: 

To date, we have received several formal 
proposals from trust companies and others 
for the handling of systems’ reserve on a 
pooled basis. 


Perhaps Mr. Ellis would like to come 
before a committee of the Congress and 
explain just what it was he was propos- 
ing to do with the Bankers Trust Co. 
of “Wall Street,” New York in order to 
set up this reserve pool. The article 
does not point it out to the membership 
clearly, but nevertheless the idea set 
forth what Mr. Ellis proposed to do was 
to gain control of all of the reserves of 
all of the REAs which would amount to 
over $300 million. 

As further proof that there is no anti- 
REA feeling in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment I should like to point to the follow- 
ing report: 

PROGRESS OF THE REA PROGRAMS SINCE 1952 

Profound post-war changes in the charac- 
ter of rural America—including the growth 
of a large non-farm population, the increas- 
ing use of electricity for farm and home 
chores, and the development of new rural in- 
dustries and processing plants—have greatly 
increased the demand for adequate and re- 
liable electric service in rural areas. In 
addition, the growing interdependence of 
city and country has made modern dial tele- 
phone service a virtual necessity in rural 
America. Since 1952, the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration has steadily increased 
the tempo of its activities to help 985 active 
electric borrowers and 638 rural telephone 
systems to meet this continuously growing 
demand for their services. 


LOAN NEEDS MET FULLY 


Loans to rural electric systems approved 
during calendar year 1958 totaled $213.8 mil- 
lion, bringing total electric loans approved 
since on of the program to more than 
$3.8 billion, About $1.2 billion of this total 
has been made since January 1, 1953. Tele- 
phone loans reached the record high of $102.9 
million in calendar year 1958. More than 
79 percent of all telephone loans and about 
31 percent of all electric loans have been 
made since January 1, 1953. 


EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND CONSUMERS ADDED 
IN 6 YEARS 

Some 800,000 new consumers and 180,000 
miles of line have been added to the systems 
of REA electric borrowers since January 1, 
1953. The current rate of addition is more 
than 120,000 consumers a year. Among these 
new users, non-farm consumers outnumber 
farm consumers 3 to 1. Power sales to non- 
farm establishments now are greater than 
to farmers. Besides this growth in num- 
bers, consumers are using more kilowatt 
hours of electricity each year. Annual con- 
sumption averaged 3,050 kilowatt-hours per 
consumer in 1953; in 1958, it was estimated 
at 4,450 kilowatt-hours. Power sales on sys- 
tems financed by REA rose 10 percent over 
1957 during calendar year 1958, reaching an 
estimated 21.7 billion kilowatt-hours. 


MORE POWER ASSURED FOR RURAL CONSUMERS 


Particular attention has been given to 
borrowers’ needs for an expanding supply of 
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power at low cost. REA has pressed the 
search for more economical means of power 
production and has assisted borrowers to ob- 
tain substantial savings in initial invest- 
ment and operating costs through intercon- 
nection, joint operation, and more efficient 
generating units. In calendar year 1958, 
REA approved loans to provide 214,000 kilo- 
watts of additional generating capacity. In- 
stalled capacity stood at nearly 1.3 million 
kilowatts on January 1, 1959. 

During the first 1714 years of the REA elec- 
tric program, loans provided for a generat- 
ing capacity of 1,145,000 kilowatts. During 
the next 6 years—beginning January 1, 
1953—loans were approved providing for an 
additional 1,116,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity. Generation and transmission loans 
have accounted for almost 31 percent of the 
total loaned for rural electrification since 
January 1, 1953, compared with 19 percent 
before that date. Forty-three percent of the 
1958 loans were approved for generation and 
transmission facilities. 

During the past 6 years, first loans have 
been made to five new generation and trans- 
mission cooperatives. In addition, one co- 
operative has successfully negotiated with 
AEC for construction of a nuclear reactor as 
part of AEC’s power demonstration pro- 
gram, and 20 borrowers or groups or borrow- 
ers have obtained access permits for infor- 
mation from AEC. REA itself is keeping 
abreast of nuclear developments. 

FARMERS PAY LESS FOR ELECTRICITY 

The average price of power paid by rural 
residential consumers has dropped more 
than three-fourths of a cent per kilowatt 
hour since 1952. This is due largely to the 
increased use of electricity. The average 
price is now about 2.68 cents per kilowatt 
hour, lowest in REA history. The whole- 
sale cost to REA distribution borrowers is 
also at a record low—about 8 percent lower 
than in 1952. 

BETTER TELEPHONES AND MORE OF THEM 

In early 1953, only 40 REA telephone bor- 
rowers had cut over 85 dial central office 
to bring new or improved service to 17,500 
subscribers. As of January 1, 1959, 488 bor- 
rowers had cut over 1,855 new dial ex- 
changes. Loans approved since January 1, 
1953, will benefit about 800,000 farm families 
and other rural subscribers. Total telephone 
loans to date will benefit about 1,100,000 
rural subscribers. 

BORROWERS BUILD FINANCIAL STRENGTH 

Given encouragement toward independ- 
ence and self-reliance, REA borrowers have 
made substantial financial progress since 
1952. Net worth of electrification borrow- 
ers has more than tripled, increasing from 
$161 million at the end of December 1952 
to $512 million on December 31, 1958. Dur- 
ing the 6-year period January 1, 1953, to 
January 1, 1959, the number of electrifica- 
tion borrowers behind in their loan pay- 
ments dropped from 45 to 6. In the same 
period, the balance of payments on debt 
made in advance of due dates rose from 
$52.5 million to about $139 million. In the 
much newer telephone program, the balance 
of advance payments now exceeds $1 million, 
and all but 16 borrowers are current or 
ahead of schedule on debt payments. 


EFFICIENCY BENEFITS ALL 

REA has streamlined its procedures to 
speed processing of loans, to give improved 
service to borrowers, and to reduce adminis- 
trative costs. With 11 percent fewer em- 
ployees today than in 1952, REA is admin- 
istering much bigger electric and telephone 
programs. Working with industry REA car= 
ries on constant research to hold down con- 
struction costs and to improve performance 
and service, 
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PLANNING FOR FUTURE GROWTH 

To help borrowers keep ahead of new pow- 
er demands, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration has developed new techniques 
of long-range planning for rural electric sys- 
tems. As a result, borrowers will be able to 
schedule construction several years in ad- 
vance and to expand at minimum cost. New 
telephone construction also is being planned 
to meet needs over an extended period. 


Apparently it all depends on who is 
using “Wall Street” whether it is good 
or bad. 

Mr. Ellis persists in dragging REA’s 
into the public versus private power fight 
as a partisan advocate of public power. 
For example, recently in Jacksonville, 
Fla., he said: 

I want to tell you today what I have said 
many times in the past—that we in NRECA 
are pleased to have the opportunity of work~ 
ing with the American Public Power Associa- 
tion and its outstanding general manager, 
Alex Radin, and his able staff. 

While the most constant contact between 
these two associations in Washington is im- 
portant in our mutual understanding of 
public affairs and technical problems, I 
firmly believe that the combined influence 
that we exert in the legislative field is of 
vital importance to all of us here today. Be- 
cause, in the final analysis, it is on the 
legislative front where the day-to-day skir- 
mishes culminate in the showdowns that af- 
fect the very existence of public power and 
therefore the future of all consumer-owned 
and operated utilities. 


Another and more disturbing example 
is a statement by Clyde T. Ellis entitled 
“Mobilize and Counterattack,” delivered 
before 10 regional meetings of the 
NRECA in the fall of 1958: 

We must make every effort to get legisla- 
tion to * * + authorize and permit the es- 
tablishment of public power districts, and 
for converting electric cooperatives and all 
other non-Government power facilities 
within the power district’s borders into such 
districts, as might be necessary. 


Clearly this is a proposal to liquidate 
the local REA cooperatives. And still 
Mr. Ellis poses as a friend of the REA 
cooperations and castigates others who 
are the real friends of REA. 

I have no intention of standing idly 
by and letting men like the present Gen- 
eral Manager of NRECA liquidate REA 
cooperatives. I am sure the farmers in 
my district, all over America, would be 
opposed to their cooperatives being liq- 
uidated and delivered into the hands of 
the Government, 

Mr. Speaker, because of the fact 
that I originally intended to vote to 
override the presidential veto, it might 
be interpreted that the REA has been 
mistreated by this administration and 
by the very fine Administrators we have 
had in ANCHER NELSEN and David Hamil; 
and further, since it is apparent now the 
decision is purely a partisan political one 
on the part of Mr. Ellis, and for other 
reasons which time does not permit me 
to develop now, I have decided I am fully 
justified in sustaining the President's 
veto. However, I do this with the hope 
that I might have an opportunity later 
to work for and vote for a proposition 
which will take the whole REA question 
entirely out of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and let it stand on its own as an 
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independent organization which I be- 
lieve it is well able and qualified to do 
now. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday the Senate bowed to the altar 
of petty politics and overrode the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the Rural Electrification 
Administration bill for which there was 
no semblance of justification. 

I hope the House today will have 
enough real statesmen who will rise 
above petty politics to sustain this veto. 
In my opinion the chief purpose of the 
bill was to “crucify” Secretary Benson. 

The authority of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture over the REA loans was estab- 
lished under President Roosevelt. 

The following is just a brief summary 
of why this bill was a phony. 

It would keep the REA in the Secre- 
tary’s Department and hold him respon- 
sible, but deny him any control. 

It would create a double-headed or- 
ganization contrary to good government 
and the Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendation. 

It attempted to take control of loans 
away from the Secretary when REA 
Administrator David A. Hamil testified 
that “in not a single instance has Sec- 
retary Benson or Director Scott inter- 
fered in the discharge of my responsi- 
bilities as Administrator of REA. I make 
the loans.” 

When the REA was established, only a 
few farmers enjoyed its electric service, 
now 96 percent have electricity. 

Loans of more than $1 billion have 
been made during the last 6 years under 
Secretary Benson. This is nearly half 
as much as was loaned by the agency in 
the 17 years prior to Secretary Benson’s 
administration. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the House will not override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of S. 144; a bill which re- 
moved the power of the Secretary of 
Agriculture over loans by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

I opposed the House measure when it 
was before us April 15, 1959, setting forth 
my reasons which appear on pages 6006- 
6008 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
that day. 

After the bill had passed the House, I 
wrote to the President urging him to 
veto the bill and in addition, wrote a 
newsletter to my constituents reporting 
on this legislation and my participation 
in the debate. I incorporate a copy of 
that letter at this point in my remarks: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1959. 

DEAR FRIEND: The House last week passed, 
254 to 131, a bill stripping Agriculture Sec- 
retary Benson of his authority over loans by 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
created to finance cooperative electric power 
and telephone companies in farming areas. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
was established in 1936 as an independent 
agency and was incorporated into the Agri- 
culture Department in 1939 by a reorganiza- 
tion plan proposed by President Roosevelt. 
Congress, in 1953, approved President Eisen- 
hower’s reorganization plan based on Hoover 
Commission recommendations, giving the 
Secretary of Agriculture complete authority 
and responsibility over subordinate agencies 
in his Department, including the REA. 
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The bill, as passed, amends both reorgani- 
zation plans and prevents the Secretary of 
Agriculture from exercising any authority 
over the granting or denial of REA loans. 

As one of the managers of floor debate, I 
urged the House to reject this measure on 
the ground that it violated sound principles 
of administration and good government and 
that no case had been made to warrant a 
change in existing law, and I said: 

“I appeal to my colleagues not to embark 
on the dangerous course of creating autono- 
mous little kingdoms in the executive branch 
of the Government. If the cooperative asso- 
ciation lobby succeeds in this movement to 
place REA outside the channels of control of 
the administration of the executive branch, 
what will come next? The Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation? What 
other bureaus having functions of interest 
to a particular segment of our population 
will seek to free themselves from supervision 
and control of Cabinet officers? 

“It is perfectly obvious that if the prece- 
dent established today encourages a wide- 
spread movement toward dispersal and frag- 
mentation of Government functions, the 
executive branch of the Government must 
become an unmanageable hodgepodge of sov- 
ereign, autonomous bureaucracies. Con- 
gress will find its control weakened to the 
point of disappearance.” 

The bill now goes to the President. I 
have urged him to veto it, which I believe 
he will. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER, 


Mr. Speaker, I received a great 
many replies from constituents com- 
mending me upon the position I had 
taken, one of which was from Mr. Fred 
R. Harris, president of the Southern 
Telephone Co., of Brooklyn, Mich., in 
my congressional district, whose com- 
pany has received substantial financing 
from the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Harris expressed the hope 
that the President would veto the legis- 
lation and because of his long experi- 
ence with REA financing, I believe his 
comments will be of interest to my col- 
leagues. 

I am, therefore, incorporating the text 
of his letter at this point in my remarks: 


SOUTHERN TELEPHONE CO., 
Brooklyn, Mich., April 22, 1959. 
Mr. GEORGE MEADER, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
Second Michigan District, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MEADER: I have your 
letter of April 20, 1959 with reference to 
your position on the bill to strip the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of authority over loans 
by the Rural Electrification Administration. 

The writer, as engineer-contractor, built 
the first REA financed Electric Cooperative 
in Michigan. This was, and is, the South- 
eastern Michigan Electric Coop. with head- 
quarters in Adrian, We performed this work 
in 1937. 

The REA was incorporated into the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1939 because it 
was felt by the cooperatives that the De- 
partment would be of material aid in ob- 
taining larger appropriations from Congress. 

Our organization built the first REA fin- 
anced telephone rehabilitation project in 
Michigan in 1952. This was for the Penin- 
sula Telephone Co. located on Old Mission 
Peninsula north of Traverse City. There 
are no telephone cooperatives in Michigan. 
There are 13 privately owned rural telephone 
companies in Michigan that are borrowers 
from REA. 

I disposed of my interests in our engineer- 
ing and construction organization (The 
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Harris-McBurney Co.) 3 years ago. Since 
then I have become interested in the reha- 
bilitation, modernization, and expansion of 
rural telephony in Southern Michigan. The 
Southern Telephone Co., of which I am 
president, is the result of the consolidation 
into one organization of the following old 
switchboard associations—Brooklyn, Cement 
City, Summerset Center, North Adams, Jer- 
ome, and Moscow. We are now engaged in 
taking over Hanover and Horton. The day 
of the small telephone company has passed. 
Modern telephony requires a size sufficiently 
large to support experienced management, 
trained technicians, and proper account- 
ing. My experience leads me to believe that 
this cannot be done economically with much 
less than 2,000 customers. Upon the com- 
pletion of our program, we will have ob- 
tained from REA approximately one and 
one-quarter million dollars and will be giv- 
ing modern dial telephone service to approx- 
imately 3,500 rural establishments in South- 
ern Michigan. 

We have borrowed this money from the 
U.S. Government at 2 percent. It is my firm 
belief that we could have accomplished all 
that we have should the interest rates have 
been 3½ percent without materially affect- 
ing our rate structure. 

During the past 2 years I have been ap- 
proached by financial people from both New 
York and Chicago with offers to furnish 
funds in the millions, for the purchase of 
small rural telephone companies to be mod- 
ernized with REA loans, They may have 
gotten someone else. 

I sincerely hope the President will veto 
the bill which would release the REA from 
the control of the Department of Agriculture 
and also that REA will not make loans at 
interest rates less than the cost of money to 
the Government. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED R. HARRIS, 
Chief Engineer, Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission; President, League of 
Michigan Municipalities; Member, 
Telephone Advisory Committee, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope the 
House will sustain the President’s veto of 
this ill-advised step in the direction of 
disorganization of Government agencies. 
It would establish a bad precedent con- 
trary to sound principles of administra- 
tion and good government. It should not 
become law. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my earnest hope that the House will fol- 
low the commendable action of the other 
body and vote to override the President’s 
veto of the REA bill. 

As one of the cosponsors of this legis- 
lation, I regard this vote today as one 
directly related to the welfare of rural 
America. 

I was greatly disturbed 3 years ago 
when the President vetoed the 90-per- 
cent price-support bill for agriculture. 
I was disappointed again last year when 
he vetoed our price freeze legislation. I 
do hope that this time we can be suc- 
cessful in overriding what I am sincerely 
convinced is an ill-advised veto. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House, on reconsideration, pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding? 

Under the Constitution, this vote must 
be determined by the yeas and nays. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 280, nays 146, not voting 7, 
as follows: 
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[Roll No. 34] 
YEAS—280 
Abbitt Garmatz Morrison 
Abernethy Gary Moss 
Addonizio Gathings Moulder 
Albert George Multer 
Alexander Giaimo Murphy 
Alford Granahan Murray 
Andersen Grant Natcher 
Minn. Gray Nix 
Anderson, Green, Oreg Norrell 
Mont. Green, Pa O'Brien, Ill. 
Andrews Griffiths O'Brien, N.Y. 
Anfuso Gross Hara, III 
Ashley Hagen O Hara, Mich 
Ashmore Haley O’Konski 
Aspinall Hall O'Neill 
Bailey Hardy Oliver 
Barden Hargis Passman 
Baring Harmon Patman 
Barrett Harris Perkins 
Bass, Tenn Harrison Pfost 
Beckworth Hays Philbin 
Bennett, Fla. Healey Pilcher 
Berry Hébert Poage 
Blatnik Hechler Porter 
Blitch Hemphill Powell 
Boggs Herlong Preston 
Boland Hogan Price 
Bolling Holifield Prokop 
Bonner Holland Pucinski 
Bowles Holtzman Quigley 
Boykin Horan Rabaut 
Boyle Huddleston Rains 
Brademas Hull Randall 
B Ikard Reuss 
Brewster Irwin Rhodes, Pa 
Brock Jarman Riley 
Brooks, La. Jennings Rivers, Alaska 
Brooks, Tex Johnson, Calif. Roberts 
Brown, Ga Johnson, Colo. Rogers, Colo 
Brown, Mo. Johnson, Md. Rogers, Fla 
Buckley Johnson, Wis. Rogers, Tex 
Burdick Jones, Ala. Rooney 
Burke, Ky. Jones, Mo. Roosevelt 
Burke, Mass. Karsten Rostenkowski 
Burleson Karth 
Byrne, Pa. Kasem Rutherford 
Cannon Kastenmeier Santangelo 
Carnahan Kee Saund 
Carter Kelly Scott 
Casey Keogh Selden 
Celler Kilday Shelley 
Chelf Kilgore Sheppard 
Clark King. Calif. Shipley 
Coad Sikes 
Coffin Kitchin Si 
Cohelan Kiuczynski Slack 
Colmer Kowalski Smith, Iowa 
Cook Landrum Smith, Miss. 
Cooley Lane Smith, Va. 
Daddario Langen Spence 
els Lankford Staggers 
Davis, Ga. Lennon Steed 
Davis, Tena. Lesinski Stratton 
Dawson Levering Stubblefield 
Delaney Libonati Sullivan 
Dent Loser Teague, Tex. 
Denton McCormack Teller 
Dingell McDowell Thomas 
Dollinger McFall Thompson, La. 
Donohue McGinley Thompson, N.J. 
Dowdy McGovern Thompson, Tex. 
g McMillan Thornberry 
Doyle Macdonald 'Toll 
Machrowicz Trimble 
Durham Mack, Ill. Tuck 
Edmondson Madden Udall 
Elliott Magnuson Ullman 
Everett Mahon Vanik 
Evins Marshall Vinson 
Fallon Matthews Walter 
Farbstein Metcalf Wampler 
Fascell Meyer Watts 
Feighan Miller, Whitener 
Fisher Clement W. Whitten 
Flood Miller, Wier 
Flynn George P. Williams 
Flynt Willis 
Fogarty Mitchell Winstead 
Foley Moeller Wolf 
Forand Monagan Wright 
Forrester Montoya Yates 
Fountain Morgan Young 
Frazier Moorhead Zablocki 
Friedel Morris, N. Mex. Zelenko 
Gallagher Morris, Okla. 


NAYS—146 

Adair Dorn, S.G. Milliken 
Alger Dwyer Minshall 
Allen Fenton Moore 
Arends Fino Mumma 
Auchincloss Ford Nelsen 
Avery Frelinghuysen Norblad 
Ayres ton smers 
Baker Gavin Ostertag 
Baldwin Glenn Pelly 
Barr Griffin Pillion 

arry Gubser Pirnie 
Bass, N.H Halleck Poff 
Bates Halpern Quie 
Baumhart Henderson Ray 
Becker Hess Reece, Tenn. 
Bennett, Mich. Hiestand Rees, Kans 
Bentley Hoeven Rhodes, Ariz. 
Betts Hoffman, III Riehlman 
Bolton Hoffman, Mich. Robison 
Bosch Holt Rogers, Mass 
Bow Hosmer St. George 
Bray Jackson Saylor 
Broomfield Jensen Schenck 
Brown, Ohio Johansen Scherer 
Broyhill Jonas Schwengel 
Budge Judd Short 
Byrnes, Wis Kearns Siler 
Cahill Keith Simpson, Ill. 
Canfield Kilburn Simpson, Pa. 
Cederberg King, Utah Smith, Calif. 
Chamberlain Knox Smith, Kans. 
Chenoweth Lafore Springer 
Chiperfield Laird Taber 
Church Latta Taylor 
Collier Lindsay Teague, Calif. 
Conte Lipscomb Thomson, Wyo 
Corbett McCulloch Tollefson 
Cramer McDonough Utt 
Cunningham McIntire Van Pelt 
Curtin McSween Van Zandt 
Curtis. Mass Mack, Wash. Wainwright 
Curtis, Mo. Mailliard Wallhauser 
Dague Martin Weis 
Derounian Mason Wharton 
Derwinski May Widnall 
Devine Meader Wilson 
Dixon Merrow Withrow 
Dooley Michel Younger 
Dorn, N.Y. Miller, N.Y. 

NOT VOTING—7 

Belcher Rivers, S.C. Weaver 
Bush Rodino Westland 
Diggs 


So, two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof, the veto of the President 
was sustained and the bill was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Weaver and Mr. Rodino, for, with Mr. 
Bush against. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina and Mr. 
Diggs for, with Mr. Westland against. 


The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas 
are 280, and the nays are 146. 

Two-thirds not having voted in the 
affirmative, the bill is rejected and the 
message and bill are referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations 
and ordered to be printed. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate of the 
action of the House. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6769) making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses; and, pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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general debate be limited to 2 hours, the 
time to be equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Latrp], and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6769, with Mr. 
Keocu in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my privilege again for the ninth time in 
13 years as chairman of this committee 
to bring to the House the annual appro- 
priation request for the Departments of 
tans, and Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

First, I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to the members of our sub- 
committee. This has been a long year 
with regard to hearings. The testimony 
we received covered over 600 pages more 
than we had last year, and the attend- 
ance of the subcommittee was on a par 
with any subcommittee that I have 
served on. I especially want to thank 
the Member on the Democratic side, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DENTON], 
for the able support and cooperation 
that he has given our committee and 
because of his knowledge of the pro- 
grams for which we have the responsi- 
bility of appropriating funds. This ap- 
plies also to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MARSHALL], without whose 
help I do not know how we could get 
along, because he certainly has been a 
tower of strength on this committee. 
Then, too, on the Republican side, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] 
has been with us now for some time, and 
I certainly appreciate the cooperation 
that he has given to me as chairman and 
his attendance and his willingness to sit 
during long hours and long days of hear- 
ings. He has done a really good job for 
his side of the aisle. 

This year we had a new member, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDER- 
BERG], and I also want to say that we ap- 
preciate his support and cooperation 
and the wonderful job that he is doing 
on this committee. Then, of course, no 
committee can get along without a good 
clerk, and I think I can say without fear 
of contradiction that we have the best 
clerk of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on this particular subcommittee, 
Robert Moyer. He has been doing a 
wonderful job. He is fair to all. He is 
familiar with all the programs, and he 
keeps us right on the ball and lets us 
know whether something is right or 
wrong and keeps us on our toes. So, we 
have a very good committee, and I think 
we have an excellent report. I hope 
that every Member of the House will 
take the time to read it. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the time available 
to me I would like to go down the rec- 
ommended appropriations for 1960 as 
compared with 1959. The total we are 
recommending for 1960 is $3,915,084,000. 
This figure compares with $3,862,029,000 
in 1959, and with the estimates that 
were given by the agencies appearing 
before us of $3,756,848,000. In other 
words, we are asking the Congress to ap- 
propriate this year $53 million more 
than it did in 1959 and $158,235,000 
more than the Budget Bureau requested 
the Congress to appropriate. 

We have a few changes in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I will go down those 
briefly. The committee reduced the Sec- 
retary’s office of the Department of La- 
bor $10,000. We cut the Bureau of Labor 
Standards $192,000. Grants to States, 
under the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity were reduced $12,865,000, and 
grants to States for unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans and Federal em- 
ployees, $10 million on the basis of the 
recent estimates of the Department of 
Labor as to the prospective improvement 
in the employment situation in the latter 
part of this calendar year. 

We reduced the request for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics $45,500, which makes 
a total reduction of $23,112,500 for the 
Department of Labor. 

For the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare we have increased the 
amount for the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration for salaries and expenses by $2 
million. I think many of the Members 
will remember that just a few years ago, 
when Mrs. Hobby was Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, she appointed a special Citizens 
Committee to review the activities of the 
Food and Drug Administration and re- 
port back as to what should be done to 
improve this important program. We 
have allowed $13,800,000, an increase of 
$2 million over the budget. This is just 
a little bit less than the report the Citi- 
zens Committee would indicate ought to 
be expended in 1960. 

The progress in technology has pre- 
sented problems in the growing, manu- 
facture, processing, and distribution of 
our food supply unheard of only a few 
years ago. One of the outstanding ex- 
amples is the extensive use of pesticides 
in crop production. Residues remain- 
ing on crops at the time of harvest are a 
major problem. 

Today, radioactivity is getting into the 
food supply of the Nation, yet FDA does 
not have the facilities to determine the 
extent of the problem let alone establish 
the safe tolerances levels which it is re- 
quired by law to issue. Today, there is 
serious question about the safety of 
waxes used to coat cardboard milk con- 
tainers. Some scientists believe that 
they may contain cancer-producing 
chemicals but FDA does not have the 
funds or facilities to determine whether 
this disturbing suspicion is fact. Today, 
nutritionists seriously question the safety 
of fats that are heated and reheated in 
the french frying of foods. They are be- 
lieved to cause serious nutritional dis- 
turbances. FDA has not the facilities to 
determine whether these widely used 
Substances actually present a threat to 
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the health of the Nation. Today, ex- 
tremely potent drugs used to treat ar- 
thritis and related diseases are being 
used in tremendous quantity on sick peo- 
ple throughout the Nation. They are 
recognized by doctors as having an ex- 
treme possibility for harm if given in too 
great a dosage. Adequate methods for 
analyses of these drugs are not available 
and FDA does not have the necessary 
funds to develop these methods which 
are essential for protection of the public 
health. 

Many on our committee think the re- 
port of Mrs. Hobby’s citizens committee 
is outdated because of the things I have 
mentioned, new activities that have been 
added by law to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the increase in products on 
the market, and the increase in the num- 
ber of establishments subject to the act, 
but at least this $2 million increase will 
allow them some expansion and will 
allow them to do a considerably better 
job than would have been possible under 
the budget. 

For Gallaudet College we have allowed 
$162,000 over the request. This is, as 
you know, the only college for the deaf 
in the country. We started a building 
program 2 or 3 years ago. I am sorry 
to say that we have not been able to 
give them more of an increase and allow 
funds for two or three buildings for 
which plans have been drawn. We 
ought to be building at this time. How- 
ever, this increase will put them in a 
little better situation than they would 
have been under the budget. 

For the Office of Education we have 
added $1,100,000 to the vocational edu- 
cation program for the training of prac- 
tical nurses. That would bring this 
amount up to the $4 million that they 
had in 1959. 

For grants for library services we 
have restored a cut of $850,000, which 
will bring that item up to $6 million, the 
cop amount that they had available in 

59. 

The budget recommendation of $5,- 
150,000 was a 14-percent decrease from 
the $6 million appropriated by the Con- 
gress for the current fiscal period. The 
unobligated funds do not make up the 
difference. All funds appropriated un- 
der the Library Services Act are allo- 
cated to the States even though a State 
does not use its full allotment. These 
allocations remain available to specific 
States for 1 succeeding fiscal year unless 
the State certifies that it will not be 
using its funds. No States have cer- 
tified they will release any funds for re- 
distribution in fiscal 1960. 

Furthermore, Delaware and Wyoming 
are planning to enter the program in 
July of this year and will be requesting 
their allotments for fiscal 1959 which are 
included in this balance. 

Under the budget at least 37 States 
would have less money in 1960 than in 
fiscal 1959. For instance, Ohio would 
have $26,000 less in fiscal 1960, Wiscon- 
sin would be cut by $12,000, California’s 
loss would be $31,000, Mississippi would 
have $24,000 less and Minnesota would 
be cut by $21,000 to mention a few. The 
difference between allocations under the 
present $6 million appropriation and 
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allocations under $5,150,000 would 
amount to an average loss of about 
$20,000 for each of these States. 

This reduction in Federal funds would 
mean that these States would not be able 
to initiate new projects, the towns and 
villages which have been planning and 
looking forward to having library serv- 
ice in 1960 and have already taken nec- 
essary legal action to provide necessary 
matching funds would be denied this 
opportunity. Every State already has 
more applications for library extension 
projects than it has local, State and Fed- 
eral funds to carry out the plans. 

There are still approximately 25 mil- 
lion people in rural areas without any 
public library service and another 50 
million with only inadequate public li- 
brary service. 

The next change is in for payments 
to school districts and school construc- 
tion under Public Law 874, and Public 
Law 815. Under these laws we pro- 
vide funds for the maintenance and op- 
eration of schools in federally impacted 
areas and for the construction of schools 
in these federally impacted areas. We 
allowed 100 percent of what these school 
districts are entitled to under the law. 
We restored the 15 percent cut that was 
made by the Bureau of the Budget. 
The increase for payments to school dis- 
tricts was $21,657,000, and for school 
construction $22,635,000, above the re- 
quest. 

The Office of Education has told our 
committee that this will allow these dis- 
tricts that are eligible under the formula 
set up by the law to get the full 100 
percent they are entitled to. 

The budget justification submitted for 
the school construction program showed 
that federally impacted school districts 
would have an increase of 57,000 fed- 
erally connected children who need to 
be provided with school facilities, and 
that more than $61 million is needed to 
pay the eligible districts the Federal 
share of this construction cost, but the 
budget requested appropriation of only 
$38.5 million. 

When funds appropriated under Pub- 
lic Law 815 are not enough to pay the 
requirements of eligible districts, the 
funds available are given to the high 
priority cases. What justification is 
there for the Federal Government to say 
to some 63 percent of the eligible school 
districts “you can have all you are en- 
titled to under the act,” and say to the 
remaining 37 percent “you get nothing.” 
“You don’t get any help even though 
7,400 of the children new in your school 
districts for whom you must build school 
facilities live on nontaxable Federal 
property.” That will be the result if we 
appropriate only the amount requested 
by the Department. 

It must be remembered that a school 
district is not eligible for Federal con- 
struction funds unless it has a substan- 
tial increase in the number of federally 
connected children and no school facili- 
ties to house this increase. Thus, if the 
full amount needed is not appropriated, 
hundreds of school districts will be un- 
able to build the additional school build- 
ings required for this increase. The 
result will be more overcrowding, double 
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sessions, and temporary or makeshift 
arrangements for federally connected 
children in these areas where our most 
important defense and other Federal 
projects are located. The federally im- 
pacted areas already have an abnor- 
mal increase in non-Federal children 
and their facilities and resources are 
strained to the limit. They cannot build 
the required schools without Federal 
help. 

Then regarding the appropriation for 
payments to school districts under Pub- 
lic Law 874. 

The justification submitted by the De- 
partment showed that approximately 4,- 
000 school districts would be eligible dur- 
ing the 1960 fiscal year for entitlements 
amounting to approximately $164 mil- 
lion. The administration requested that 
$142,300,000 be appropriated which is 
suffcient to pay only 85 percent of each 
district’s entitlement. 

There are hundreds of school districts 
in the Nation that are accepting respon- 
sibility for providing free public educa- 
tion for children that live on Federal 
property and for which they receive no 
local taxes for the support of schools. 
The greatest worry of local school dis- 
tricts who are accepting this responsi- 
bility is that the appropriations made 
under Public Law 874 will not permit 
payment of 100 percent of the funds to 
which they are entitled. If the full ap- 
propriations are not made, many of these 
school districts will not be able to supply 
the additional 15 percent of the funds 
required for free public education dur- 
ing the year. 

If these districts cannot get even the 
local share of the cost of educating these 
children who live on Federal property 
and for whom they receive no local 
school taxes, they will say to the Fed- 
eral Government, “You educate them 
under section 6 of the act and pay the 
full cost of their education.” The fail- 
ure to appropriate the full amount of 
the entitlements to these districts may 
well result in a greater cost to the Fed- 
eral Government and, in addition, could 
create a system of Federal education 
throughout the country for children who 
live on Federal property. 

Grants for waste treatment works 
construction was cut back in the execu- 
tive budget, by $25 million. Because of 
the testimony we had before our com- 
mittee, we restored that cut of $25 mil- 
lion. We are allowing $45 million for 
1960, which is the exact amount ap- 
propriated for 1959. 

Last year sewage treatment construc- 
tion for cities totalea a record high of 
$400 million—up from $200 million an- 
nual average for the years 1950-55. Fed- 
eral grants were about 10 percent of the 
total cost. These Federal grants were the 
major factors in accelerating State and 
local actions on pollution abatement. 
This is no time to disrupt this essential 
work. 

The growing pollution problem re- 
quires a construction level for city sew- 
age works of $500 million a year. We 
are now approaching this level. A cut- 
back to $20 million would certainly re- 
verse this upward trend. 
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The matter of water pollution con- 
trol is not a question of desirability but 
one of necessity to conserve our water 
resources to support our economic 
growth. From the standpoint of public 
health more than 100 million people get 
their drinking water from these polluted 
streams. 

Everybody agrees we must build these 
sewage treatment plants. The record 
shows that the grants are stimulating 
construction. We must restore the $25- 
million cut proposed in the President’s 
budget to sustain this progress. There 
are more than 1,000 grant applications 
pending. Construction of essential sew- 
age treatment works is a must and the 
longer we delay in building these plants, 
the greater will be the cost. 

For Indian health activities we have 
increased the budget request by $2 mil- 
lion and the item, “Construction of In- 
dian Health Facilities” by $1,500,000. 

We have on our committee one of the 
outstanding experts in this field the 
gentleman from Minnesota IMr. MAR- 
SHALL], who has been paying particular 
attention to the program dealing with 
the health problems of the Indians in our 
country. He has taken the time to go 
out and visit these reservations and 
upon his recommendation we have added 
amounts which will continue the prog- 
ress in providing better health facilities 
and better health services for the Indians 
of our country. 

We increased the request for hospital 
construction by $42,500,000 from $101,- 
209,000 to $143,700,000. The Executive 
budget cut this program $85 million and 
we restored 50 percent of the cut. This 
is the old Hill-Burton program, which I 
think is one of the most popular pro- 
grams in the Federal Government. The 
recommendation in the bill is still $42,- 
500,000 less than they had available in 
1959. But, it is a compromise the com- 
mittee agreed on and one that I will sup- 
port as chairman of this subcommittee. 

Assuming that the States follow the 
same pattern of project planning in 1960 
as in the past, the $100 million in con- 
struction grant funds requested for 1960 
would produce approximately 15,050 hos- 
pital and nursing home beds. Approxi- 
mately 25,400 beds will be built outside 
the Hill-Burton program or a total of 
40,450 beds. 

Population increases and the replace- 
ment of hospital beds which become ob- 
solete each year require approximately 
58,650 beds each year. This is 18,200 
beds in excess of the expected bed pro- 
duction that would result from the $160 
million included in the President’s 
budget and construction outside the pro- 
gram, but only 11,000 in excess of the 
beds which will be produced if the Hill- 
Burton grant funds are increased to 
$142,500,000. Accordingly, the proposed 
increase is essential if we are to avoid 
making substantial additions to the con- 
siderable backlog of hospital and nursing 
home beds in this country. 

Nursing homes and chronic disease fa- 
cilities are sorely needed in many areas 
of this country. A mere beginning has 
been made in providing beds for the 
medical and nursing care of our coun- 
try’s aged population. Communities are 
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reluctant, however, to undertake the 
construction of long-term care facilities 
until such time as acute facilities are 
built up to adequacy. 

State Hill-Burton agencies report that 
if there were no limitation on Federal 
funds they could, during 1960, approve 
847 hospital projects, costing slightly 
more than $1 billion, using $393 million 
in Federal funds. In addition, they re- 
port that 347 projects for nursing homes, 
rehabilitation centers, chronic disease 
hospitals, and diagnostic and treatment 
centers could be approved costing a total 
of $189 million using Federal funds 
amounting to $76 million. Increasing 
the grant funds to $142,500,000 would as- 
sure that a number of these communi- 
ties needing hospitals and other types 
of facilities would not have to further 
postpone construction, but it is also clear 
that much will remain to be done in the 
future. 

Next we come to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

Every Member of Congress, and par- 
ticularly every member of an Appropria- 
tions Committee, knows how often one 
is torn between the need to provide addi- 
tional funds for critically important na- 
tional programs and the need to retain 
appropriate restraints on Federal spend- 
ing. This dilemma is particularly acute 
when the programs affect all instead of 
just some of the people, and when the 
programs are intimately identified with 
the people's hopes and expectations in- 
stead of dealing with expedients and 
abstractions. 

In the recent consideration by our 
committee of the 1960 appropriation re- 
quest made by the administration on 
behalf of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, it became abun- 
dantly clear as the testimony unfolded 
that arbitrary fiscal ceilings had been 
imposed on many of its programs with- 
out regard for their needs, their merit, 
or their public support. In other words, 
the concept of the balanced budget was 
applied regardless of the public interest. 

Nowhere was this more evident than 
in the requests for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

I want to make my personal position 
in this matter crystal clear on the rec- 
ord. I believe in the elimination of non- 
essential Federal spending. I believe 
that as individuals and as a Nation of 
interdependent individuals, we should 
try to live within our income. But I do 
not believe that we can apply flat, mathe- 
matical restrictions to any single item 
of Federal financing without first con- 
sidering the effect it has and will have 
on the lives of the people. And I do 
not believe we can consider 1 year’s ap- 
propriation without first considering 
whether it is an investment with a cer- 
tain return at compound interest, or 
merely an expenditure. 

All of us make our budgets, of course. 
But we also make sure that in so doing, 
we provide adequately for the essentials 
and cut back on items that are less 
essential. This makes budgeting a judg- 
mental as well as a mathematical cal- 
culation. 

Who among us, in making his budget, 
would say, “This is all I will spend for 
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the health of my children and my fam- 
ily—I do not care if prices have gone up, 
I do not care if by increasing my invest- 
ment this year I can help them be more 
healthy and productive in years to 
come—this is all I spent last year, and 
I will spend exactly the same amount 
this year, regardless.” Yet this is the 
slide-rule approach that has been taken 
by the administration in planning many 
of its programs for 1960. 


THE ADM=TISTRATION’S 1960 BUDGET PROPOSALS 
FOR THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Let me illustrate by summarizing what 
the record shows concerning the appro- 
priation requests for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health—that part of the U.S. 
Public Health Service which has the pri- 
mary Federal responsibility for medical 
research today and for building the Na- 
tion’s resources for an even stronger re- 
search attack on disease in the years to 
come. All of us here know that the 
National Institutes of Health have won 
a tremendous amount of public and pro- 
fessional support in recent years. We 
know, too, that such support means three 
things: First, that these programs meet 
a need that is widely recognized and ac- 
cepted; second, that these programs have 
produced and are producing knowledge 
that the people can see is paying off in 
the reduction of disability and the pre- 
vention of premature death; and third, 
that these programs are conducted with 
scrupulous care so that scientific consid- 
erations govern the use of the funds and 
at the same time the public interest is 
protected. 

Yet, in that part of our committee’s 
work that relates to the appropriation 
levels for the National Institutes of 
Health, we were this year confronted 
with a bewildering and inexplicable set 
of contradictions. 

The President’s 1960 budget request 
for the National Institutes of Health is 
for the same amount of money that the 
Congress appropriated last year for these 
programs—$294 million. Both the Pres- 
ident and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare indicated their own 
general dissatisfaction with this submis- 
sion, saying that the matter remained 
under study and that the results of the 
study would be made available to the 
Congress. Starting with the President’s 
budget message in January and contin- 
uing through the Secretary’s testimony 
before our Appropriations Committee in 
March, it has been perfectly evident that 
the administration did not want to be 
identified with or committed to its own 
budget request for medical research. It 
has also been perfectly evident that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was trying to persuade the Of- 
fice of the President that the 1960 ap- 
propriation requests for the National 
Institutes of Health should be amended 
upward to meet at least some of the 
glaring deficiencies in the President’s 
budget. But the administration kept the 
matter open instead of taking a firm 
position on what these appropriations for 
medical research should be. 

Our committee gave the administra- 
tion every possible chance to clarify 
its final position on this matter. We 
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even interrupted our hearings for a pe- 
riod of 5 weeks because the Secretary 
told us he needed additional time to pre- 
pare and present his views to those who 
make the fiscal policy for the adminis- 
tration. Finally, in order to avoid dis- 
ruption of these programs through delay 
in the appropriations, the committee 
felt it necessary to resume its hearings 
and consider the National Institutes of 
Health appropriations on the basis of 
their merits and needs. 

The record of those hearings speaks 
for itself and should be read by every 
Member of Congress. The witnesses for 
the Nationa] Institutes of Health were 
in an awkward, almost intolerable posi- 
tion. They were called upon to defend 
an indefensible budget request. Their 
own conservative estimate of need—both 
their preliminary estimate in the sum- 
mer of 1958 and their estimate resub- 
mitted in February of 1959, after months 
of careful reappraisal—was nearly $60 
million above the President’s budget. 
They knew that the administration was 
still considering some compromise figure 
at about half that amount, Yet the 
budget request they presented and were 
asked to defend was a “hold the line” 
figure identical with their 1959 appro- 
priations of $294 million. 

As the hearings progressed, it became 
abundantly evident to every member of 
the committee that the President’s budg- 
et for the National Institutes of Health 
is not a responsible budget. It is not 
even a “hold the line” budget, since 
some $15 million will be required just 
for the increased cost of doing the same 
amount of business in 1960. The execu- 
tive budget made no provision for such 
increased costs. Moreover, it cuts an- 
other $10 million from the funds avail- 
able in 1959 for matching grants to assist 
in the construction of research facili- 
ties—a program to which the medical 
schools and universities give top priority. 
Thus the President’s budget, defended as 
a continuation in 1966 of program levels 
established in 1959, is in fact a $25 mil- 
lion cutback in terms of the substance 
of the program it would support. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that a $294 million budget request for 
NIH is a repudiation of principles and 
programs that have been built up con- 
sciously as a matter of policy during the 
past 15 years. During this time, there 
has been ample evidence of widespread, 
wholehearted, and enthusiastic support 
of what these programs stand for—sup- 
port that is virtually without dissent in 
a society where the freedom and oppor- 
tunity for dissent is axiomatic. With 
Congress in a position of leadership, 
often in the face of lethargy or even overt 
opposition from the administration, 
there has been built up gradually a med- 
ical research program of which we as a 
Nation can justifiably be proud. 

I do not want to be part of any action 
that threatens the stability or effective- 
ness of these splendid programs—and 
“threatens” is not too strong a word. 
The thing the Bureau of the Budget ap- 
parently does not recognize or accept is 
that an essential characteristic of what 
has been created is stability based on as- 
surance of a normal increment of growth. 
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We can not let it stand still or go back- 
ward. 

We have encouraged the training of 
brilliant young scientists for careers in 
medical research—a $60 million program 
under NIH: appropriations alone this 
year. Are we, then, to deny these 
scientists the opportunity to do the re- 
search for which they are trained? 

We have stimulated the construction 
of modern research facilities—a $30 mil- 
lion program of NIH this year. Are we, 
then, to liimt their effective use by failing 
to provide funds for the research projects 
to be carried out in these new facilities? 

We have helped create a comprehen- 
sive pattern for the support of high qual- 
ity medical research in non-Federal in- 
stitutions—a program which this year 
provides funds for some 8,000 research 
projects. Are we going to say to these 
scientists and scientific institutions, by 
our action, that their support this year 
may be reduced or terminated next 
year—that Federal funds are uncertain 
and unstable—that they are unwise if 
they count on research grants from the 
Government as part of their individual 
and institutional long-range plans? 

The responsiveness and stimulus of 
Congress have been instrumental in 
bringing into being the NIH’s own 
splendid facilities and productive pro- 
gram at Bethesda, Md. Are we now to 
say to these laboratory investigators and 
clinical investigators that they must pay 
for the increased cost of living and of 
working in a research environment by 
eliminating certain of their own research 
projects? 

These are some of the reactions I have 
to the $294 million budget, which I feel 
to be completely inadequate. If it were 
to be even seriously considered, it would 
have an unfortunate impact on the whole 
of medical science, since it would show 
lack of confidence on our part and would 
inevitably raise the question of whether 
Congress might not withdraw even fur- 
ther from its established responsibilities 
to the scientists and scientific institu- 
tions participating in this program. 
DISCUSSION OF MORE ADEQUATE PROPOSALS FOR 

NIH APPROPRIATIONS 


Since the budget request before the 
committee was essentially useless and 
evidently unrelated to any reasonable 
1960 appropriation action by the Con- 
gress, we elected to give our primary at- 
tention to the substance of the program 
contained in a set of figures that we 
caused the witnesses to enter into the 
record, representing what the National 
Institutes of Health officials themselves 
thought should be their 1960 appropria- 
tion. 

We felt we had to get these facts if we 
were to make a sound recommendation 
to the full committee and to the House 
of Representatives. è 

The record provides convincing evi- 
dence that a $351 million proposal made 
by the Public Health Service to the Sec- 
retary this February, after months of 
study, was a conservative figure. One 
can understand how this might be when 
he thinks of the circumstances under 
which it was evolved. Speaking per- 
sonally, I am always reassured when I 
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find that budget requests to Congress are 
characterized by conservative estimates. 

The $351 million proposal, however, 
which was not accepted by the admin- 
istration, would permit these programs 
to move ahead instead of being cut back. 
It would provide funds to finance grant 
applications from promising new in- 
vestigators with new ideas and to extend 
support to areas of emerging research 
need. It would permit more emphasis 
to be given to training for research and 
academic careers in the basic sciences 
as well as critical shortage areas in 
clinical research fields, It would enable 
the NIH scientists at Bethesda to carry 
out plans for qualitative strengthening 
of research and better use of facilities, 
including occupancy of the new Biologics 
Standards Building that is now nearing 
completion. And it would permit modest 
extension of efforts to apply research 
knowledge in certain control, demon- 
stration, and technical assistance pro- 
grams. 

I cannot, myself, understand why the 
administration was unwilling to accept 
these conservative proposals. Year after 
year the Congress, the American people 
and the professional world have stated 
their conviction that these programs 
should move forward, and have demon- 
strated their conviction in action. It is 
hard to believe that the administration 
has not yet received the message. 

One wonders what has become of the 
forthright administration policy of sev- 
eral years ago, which in essence said 
that no sound research project involv- 
ing a fully trained investigator in a 
suitable research environment should go 
unsupported for lack of funds. 

One also wonders if the administra- 
tion has heeded in any major respect 
the advice and recommendations of the 
group of distinguished consultants 
headed by Dr. Bayne-Jones, whose ad- 
vice—under any interpretation—was to 
move ahead with affirmative leadership 
in this field of medical research. 

I know of no year in my many years 
of experience on this subcommittee 
when the members have found them- 
selves to be in such accord on [these] 
appropriation items. We were in 
unanimous agreement that substantial 
increases would have to be made above 
the President’s 1960 budget request for 
the National Institutes of Health. And 
I would like [again], as one who feels 
it a great privilege to chair this sub- 
committee, to acknowledge and pay 
tribute to my distinguished colleagues— 
Congressmen DENTON of Indiana, MAR- 
SHALL of Minnesota, Larrp of Wisconsin, 
and CEDERBERG of Michigan—who have 
devoted a tremendous amount of time 
and attention to the work of this com- 
mittee. The people of the United States 
are fortunate indeed to have their inter- 
ests represented by men of such vision 
and integrity. 

It was only after we had completed 
our action and prepared our report to 
the full Committee on Appropriations 
that I received a communication from 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare telling me that the administra- 
tion has decided not to amend its budget 
request for medical research and related 
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activities under appropriations to the 
National Institutes of Health. 

It is interesting to note that although 
this was the decision, the letter also 
states that the Secretary regards the 
field of medical research “as of very 
high priority and deserving of broad and 
increasing national support.” 

Our Committee on Labor and HEW 
Appropriations agrees with the Secretary 
on this latter point. And I am pleased 
to say that the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations concurred with our recom- 
mendation to provide such increasing 
support. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH AND THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH 


My discussion up until this point has 
been focused on dollar levels for the sup- 
port of medical research through the 
programs and activities of the National 
Institutes of Health. This is under- 
standable, not so much because we are 
an appropriations committee, but be- 
cause there has been so much fiscal un- 
certainty associated with the adminis- 
tration’s request. 

But I never forget, and I know you, 
my colleagues, can never forget, that 
these dollars are invested rather than 
spent. They are invested in the better 
health of more people, now and in years 
to come. 

Scientists like to say that we can’t 
buy results in a literal sense. In a literal 
sense, I agree with them. And I recog- 
nize the inadvisability of bringing that 
‘kind of pressure to bear on the scientific 
world. 

I do know, however, from our experi- 


ence of the recent past, that we can 


buy results in a more general sense. We 
can do this by just what we have been 
doing—by helping make it possible for 
more and more scientists to carry out 
studies in their chosen field, by fostering 
a total creative research environment, 
and by strengthening the Nation’s re- 
sources for medical research in the 
future. 

The product of such an effort we can 
see all around us and—in many in- 
stances—experience for ourselves. This 
child is born free of defects associated 
with childbirth. This youngster can 
have a hole in his heart chamber re- 
paired. This man can live comfortably 
and productively with high blood pres- 
sure. This woman had cervical cancer 
diagnosed early and was cured. This 
child escaped damage to his heart be- 
cause rheumatic fever was prevented. 
This young man has been cured of his 
epilepsy by brain surgery. This elderly 
lady can live comfortably with her ar- 
thritis. This man lost a lung in his fight 


‘against cancer, but his life was spared. 


This baby, born prematurely might have 
been blind, but because of medical re- 
search her eyes are perfect. 

There are so many such benefits from 
health research all around us that they 
are too often taken for granted. We 
must never forget that they are derived 
from study—from the opportunity given 
scientists to satisfy their endless curi- 
osity to know more about man, man’s 


health, and man’s disease. And we must 


never forget that a few short years ago, 
most of the advances now taken for 
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granted would have been considered 
miracles. 

There are other, even greater, miracles 
ahead. We cannot know what they are, 
in specific terms, nor when they will be 
revealed. 

There was a time, long since, when I 
was among those who gave support to 
medical research on the basis of faith. 
Now, my support is a matter of convic- 
tion. I know that somewhere, perhaps 
just around the corner, perhaps at or 
near the horizon, there are answers to 
questions that need to be answered if 
people are to be free of doubts and fears 
about their health, and free of the ter- 
rible and all-too-frequent realization of 
those doubts and fears in the form of 
tragic disablement or premature death, 
I feel that in no small measure, man’s 
ability to cope with the baffling issues of 
an ever more complex and challenging 
set of social and political forces is de- 
pendent upon his ability to face those 
issues with complete physical and emo- 
tional well being. 

I, for one, am unwilling to be a factor 
in any process that, on the basis of 
short-sighted fiscal expediency, will de- 
lay sustained progress toward the goal 
of better health. 

THE ISSUE OF STABILITY AND GROWTH IN 

MEDICAL RESEARCH 8 

In a very real sense, we are today at a 
turning point in the acceptance of our 
Federal share in the responsibility for 
medical research. 

Ever since World War I, we have been 
building a solid foundation for medical 
research in this country. No one part 
of our society has been alone in this un- 
‘dertaking. For the building process has 
been carried out in a truly American 
tradition. Industry, voluntary health 
agencies, foundations, State and local 
sources, private and public agencies of 
all kinds have taken part. Underlying 
the whole effort has been the sense of 
urgency and purpose of the American 
people. 

One part of the structure that is be- 
ing created a major part —is the medi- 
cal research done as a result of the ap- 
propriations to the National Institutes of 
Health. The funds we make available 
for its programs constitute more than 
two-thirds of the Federal Government’s 
total support for medical research and 
more than one-third of America’s total 
investment in medical research. Thus 
the final action of Congress on these 
appropriations has a tremendous impact 
on what we are doing as a Nation to pro- 
tect the people’s health. 

We have a good plan and a sound 
foundation. The question is, are we 
ready to build? For anyone whose ear 
is attuned to what the people want and 
expect, there can be only one answer to 
that question. 

How fast shall we build? My answer 
to that is that we should build as fast 
as is consistent with sound construction 
practices, according to the consensus of 
the judgments of professional experts. 
But I want us to build. I do not want 
us merely to stand and observe the foun- 
dation and think about what a fine 
building may be constructed there— 
some day. 
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What are we building for? The people 
answer that question with questions of 
their own: 

Can we find a way to prevent mental 
retardation and the other diseases and 
deformities associated with the period 
before and during the birth process? 

Can some way be found to prevent 
cancer, as by a vaccine? If not, can we 
find better ways to diagnose cancer 
early, and better ways to treat it? 

Can we, by diet or some other means, 
find a way to prevent the occurrence of 
heart attacks? 

Can we find better ways to treat men- 
tal illness? And—even more impor- 
tant—can we learn to understand what 
causes severe mental disturbance and 
thus be better able to prevent it? 

It is worth noting that although 
people tend to be most intensely inter- 
ested in the particular disease or con- 
dition from which they or their loved 
ones suffer, they are deeply concerned 
with progress in all fields. There are 
few ways in which man more clearly 
demonstrates his basic humanity. 


A REASONABLE STEP FORWARD IN 1960 


The records of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will show that I have been 
continously identified with health and 
medical research appropriations since 
World War II. For about half of that 
time, I have served as chairman of the 
committee with responsibility for these 
and other programs in the education 
and welfare fields. 

During this time, my stand as an in- 
dividual on the question of medical re- 
search, as on all matters that come be- 
fore the committee, has been conserva- 
tive and realistic and practical. My 
position has been that medical research 
must move forward to new frontiers, but 
that there must be ample evidence that 
the funds provided are not wasted or 
used for purposes other than those for 
which they are appropriated. I take a 
great deal of pride in the fact that my 
emphasis has been on determination of 
how funds can effectively be used, not 
just on how they can be used. 

During this time, I have acquired a 
deep respect for the judgment and in- 
tegrity of the officials at the National 
Institutes of Health and a sincere ad- 
miration for the programs and mecha- 
nisms they have developed for providing 
funds to medical schools, universities, 
hospitals, and other research institu- 
tions. In this process, a great deal of 
attention is given to the quality of the 
research to be supported. And twice in 
the last 5 years sizable amounts of money 
have been returned to the Treasury at 
the end of the year instead of being ex- 
pended for projects of whose excellence 
the scientists could not be absolutely 
certain. 

I have found, too—in part because of 
their basic conservatism, and in part 
because of the varying but almost always 
severe restraints placed on them by the 
administration in the budget formula- 
tion process—that the NIH officials usu- 
ally come before the Congress with an 
appropriation request that is signifi- 
cantly below the true needs of the scien- 
tists and research institutions for sup- 
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port of projects of outstanding quality 
and promise. Thus in every year but 
one in the past decade, the final action 
of the Congress has been to increase the 
appropriation request made by the ad- 
ministration for the National Institutes 
of Health. 

As we look at 1960, it seems perfectly 
evident that we will again be required to 
follow this pattern if we are to act in 
the public interest. 

Speaking for our committee, I there- 
fore propose that we set aside the Presi- 
dent’s 1960 budget for the National In- 
stitutes of Health as the empty gesture 
that it is, and that we appropriate a 
total of $344 million for these vitally im- 
portant medical research activities. If 
we do this, we will be making available 
approximately the amount of the NIH’s 
own conservative estimate of need. Ac- 
tually it is approximately $7 million more 
than this estimate for research and 
training, since the NIH estimate in- 
cluded $14 million for increased aliow- 
ance for indirect costs which the com- 
mittee has not allowed. 

In addition to the increases proposed 
for research, research training, and re- 
lated activities, we propose restoration 
of the $10 million cut in the President’s 
budget from funds authorized for match- 
ing grants to assist in the construction 
of health research facilities. This pro- 
gram, which is also administered by the 
National Institutes of Health, has been 
at a level of $30 million for several years. 
I know from firsthand observation that 
it is a most effective program that meets 
one of the pressing needs of the med- 
ical schools and other research institu- 
tions as they seek to meet their growing 
responsibilities in future years. I sim- 
ply cannot comprehend why the admin- 
istration would seek to cut this program 
back by one-third, unless it was just an- 
other part of the effort to make the 
President’s 1960 budget appear tempo- 
rarily balanced at the time of its trans- 
mission to Congress in January. I urge 
continuation of this program in 1960 at 
its authorized and its present operating 
level. 

H.R. 6769 provides that additional 
funds totaling $50 million, exclusive of 
construction, be made available for the 
heart, cancer, mental health, and other 
research programs of the National In- 
stitutes of Health. The committee, in 
its report, expresses full confidence that 
the additional funds within each appro- 
priation will be distributed wisely and 
used effectively. It is assumed that, in 
general, the distribution will be similar 
to that established in recent years, in 
which some 80 percent of each appro- 
priation is invested in non-Federal in- 
stitutions—in medical research and in 
research training carried out in medical 
schools, universities, hospitals, and other 
research and educational centers. The 
committee also expects a small portion 
of the increase to be used to strengthen 
the Public Health Service’s own medical 
research activities at Bethesda, to ex- 
tend the application of research knowl- 
edge in fields of special promise, and to 
maintain and extend the scientific re- 
view processes which are a primary rea- 
son for the tremendous amount of pro- 
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fessional as well as public support that 

these programs have won. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH PROVIDES ECONOMIC AS WELL 
AS HUMANITARIAN BENEFITS 

For those of my friends and colleagues 
who are concerned with the rising infla- 
tionary spiral, as I am; and who are sin- 
cerely convinced that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must exercise the greatest of 
economy in the use of tax funds, as I 
do; and who are reluctant to see the Fed- 
eral expenditure exceed the Federal in- 
come in 1960, as I am—I would point 
out that investment in medical research 
is not inflationary with respect to its 
impact on the national economy. 

In the first place, medical research re- 
sults in a decrease in expenditures for 
the care and treatment of diseases which 
cause a serious drain on our national 
economy. Moreover, as the results of 
medical research are applied in medical 
and public health practice, there is an 
increase in the productivity of our work- 
ing force and of our Nation as a whole. 
Thus expenditures for medical research 
pay the kind of dividends that can be 
realized by few other long-term invest- 
ments. 

All of us know that it is standard in- 
dustrial practice to reinvest up to 10 
percent of profit in research. Certainly 
this does not contribute to inflation. 
Here, our investment is in life itself. 
And the cost is small as compared with 
the economic benefits that the Nation 
receives. One disease alone—mental 
illness—costs the Nation more than a 
billion dollars a year just for care and 
hospitalization. This year, our total na- 
tional investment in all fields of medical 
research is only about half of that. 

It is not possible to prove this out on 
a profit and loss sheet. But if we as- 
sume—and it is a straightforward and 
fair assumption—that anything that 
constitutes a drain on our national 
economy without providing something in 
return damages the economy itself, then 
it is perfectly clear that illness and pre- 
mature death adversely affect the econ- 
omy. How can we reduce this adverse 
effect? By reducing the incidence and 
prevalence of disease. How can we ac- 
complish this? By using today’s knowl- 
edge better, to be sure—by making the 
best medical care services available to 
more of our people. But we also need to 
know’ more about how to prevent and 
control disease, and this is the knowl- 
edge that medical research has given us 
in abundant measure in the past and will 
provide even more abundantly in the 
future. 

I have seen estimates that the 400,000 
people who die from arteriosclerosis— 
one-third of them in the most productive 
age group—represent an annual loss of 
income of some $600 million and an an- 
nual Federal income tax loss of about $75 
million. 

Of the more than 4%½ million Amer- 
icans with high blood pressure, the eco- 
nomic burden from the high rate of dis- 
ability is staggering. 

During World War II, rheumatic fever 
alone immobilized more than 40,000 men 
in the Armed Forces at a total cost to the 
Government of $640 million. At least a 
million Americans today have had or 
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will have an attack of rheumatic fever, 
and half of these will be left with residual 
heart damage. 

Respiratory diseases represent a cost in 
billions to industry through absenteeism 
and reduced productivity. During only 
a 4-month period last year, there were 
63 million new cases of respiratory ill- 
ness involving at least 1 day in bed. 

It has been estimated that there are 
over 100 million days of disability each 
year among those who suffer from al- 
lergic diseases. 

If the Nation’s sufferers from intestinal 
disorders can be saved only one day of 
sickness a year, the tax gain to the 
Treasury will pay for the current level of 
research in this field for the next 8 years. 

The 700,000 cases of cancer under 
treatment at any given time run up an 
annual hospital bill of $300 million. The 
total economic burden of cancer on the 
Nation is some $12 billion a year. 

Although 90 percent of those suffering 
with epilepsy have normal or nearly 
average mentality, many have been 
placed in State institutions at an ap- 
proximate annual cost of $35 million. A 
conservative estimate of the cost of 
epilepsy to the Nation is probably more 
than $80 million a year. 

These are just samples of the economic 
burden of illness. 

When we look at the other side of the 
coin—the progress that has taken place 
leading to a reduction of such intolera- 
ble economic burdens—we find the rec- 
ord dramatic and convincing. The abil- 
ity to diagnose and treat some forms of 
cancer; means for keeping diabetes un- 
der control; improvements in the treat- 
ment of schizophrenia; better manage- 
ment of arteriosclerosis and hyperten- 
sion; significant improvements in all 
forms of surgery; preventive measures 
for many of the major infectious dis- 
eases; new ways to treat arthritis and 
rheumatism; marked improvement in 
tuberculosis therapy; these and literally 
dozens of other major advances signify 
millions of dollars saved and the signi- 
ficant reduction of burden on the na- 
tional economy. 

The Nation’s investment in medical 
research seems small indeed compared 
with the gains of the past and the grave 
problems of the future on which the at- 
tention of medical research is focused. 

In sum, my colleagues, I ask you to 
join in a forthright, eyes open effort to 
move ahead toward the prevention and 
control of disease through increased 
support of medical research. 

First, the resources—both manpower 
and facilities—are available for an ex- 
panded effort; moreover, our actions in 
the past have had no small part in mak- 
ing these resources available. 

Second, the confidence of the scienti- 
fic community would be badly if not ir- 
reparably damaged if we were to accept 
a timid approach which is geared only 
to political economies and overlooks the 
public interest. 

Third, the people want and expect the 
Congress to continue to give affirmative 
leadership in this field, having demon- 
strated by their words and by their deeds 
that they consider the search for better 
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health through research to be a vital 
and appropriate Federal function. 

Fourth, there is ample evidence that 
advances even more dramatic than those 
of the recent past are within reach if 
we but sustain and strengthen our medi- 
cal research effort. 

I do not minimize the importance of 
$60 million in terms of the national 
economy. 

On the other hand, when viewed from 
the point of view of the people's health, 
and the economic and social burden of 
illness, disability, and premature death, 
$60 million is a small added price to pay 
indeed for assuring stability, continuity, 
and forward movement in that part of 
the national medical research effort 
which is the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I urge your acceptance and whole- 
hearted endorsement of the committee’s 
proposal to increase the President’s 1960 
budget request for programs adminis- 
tered by the National Institutes of 
Health by a total of $50 million, plus an 
additional $10 million for research facil- 
ities. 

To continue with the other increases 
and decreases, we did not allow the 
request of $150,000 for the construction 
of animal quarters at Hamilton, Mont. 

For the Public Health Service, in total, 
we have allowed an increase of $131 mil- 
lion more than the budget request, but 
$25 million less than they spent in 1959. 

The next change is in the Children’s 
Bureau, where you remember last year 
under the social security amendments 
the Congress raised the authorization for 
grants for maternal and child welfare 
$15 million. The budget requested no 
increase whatsoever. We allowed a 
small increase of $3 million over the 
$43,500,000 requested in the budget. 

The population under 18 years has in- 
creased by 26 percent in 8 years, 47 
million in 1950 to 59 million in 1956. 
Hospital costs have increased from about 
$17 a day in 1950 to about $25 in 1956, 
a 47-percent increase and they con- 
tinue to rise. Salaries for professional 
staff have likewise gone up—increasing 
by about 60 percent for physicians and 
75 percent for nurses. These facts point 
out the impossibility of maintaining even 
the present level of services with the 
same Federal appropriations. 

The high cost of medical care is re- 
sulting in marked increases in patients 
seeking prenatal care from health de- 
partments and resulting in overcrowd- 
ing in well-baby clinics all over the 
country. Many clinics report the doc- 
tor can spend only 5 to 10 minutes with 
each baby and mother. We fear that 
infant mortality which rose last year for 
the first time in 22 years will continue 
to go up unless better basic preventive 
health services can be provided. 

Polio is ocurring now chiefly among 
the poorer families, which need to come 
to the public clinics if they are to be im- 
munized. Unless additional funds are 
forthcoming it will not be possible to do 
the job of health education and to pro- 
vide the Salk vaccine. It is much more 
costly to try to treat the paralyzed pa- 
tient. 
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The mental retardation programs are 
off to a good start but already the clinics 
are overcrowded and have waiting lists. 
Additional funds are necessary to en- 
able more States to start programs and 
increase the staff of existing clinics so 
they can take more patients. 

The State crippled children’s pro- 
grams are in serious financial difficulties. 
Many have had to stop hospitalizations 
this winter except for emergencies. This 
program is feeling the full impact of the 
steady rise in costs of hospital and medi- 
cal care. The newer methods of treat- 
ment cost far more than those of 10 or 
15 years ago. All of the millions put into 
medical research cannot benefit the peo- 
ple unless the newer methods of treat- 
ment are placed within their reach. 

The committee has eliminated the 
item of $1,785,000 for grants for social 
security training and studies. 

In the Office of the Secretary, where 
he asked for an increase of $180,000, we 
cut that in half and allowed $90,000. He 
asked for an increase of $31,000 in the 
transfer from the OASI Trust Fund, and 
we cut that in half and allowed $15,500. 

For the Office of the General Counsel, 
an increase of $58,600 was requested. 
We have cut that in half and allowed 
$29,300 increase over what they had in 
1959, but a decrease of $29,300 from what 
they asked for. We also reduced by one- 
half, the increase in transfers of $17,600 
which they requested. 

We are very happy to bring this report 
to you. It is a unanimous report from 
our subcommittee. 

This is one of the most difficult bills 
to cut that Congress has to deal with, be- 
cause we are providing funds that affect 
the life of every human being in this 
country. 

We think we are presenting a really 
good bill to the House today—one that 
2 7 Members can support and be proud 
of. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to my friend, 
a member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. DENTON]. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity to commend the 
chairman for the way in which he has 
performed an extremly difficulty task. I 
have served for a number of years on this 
committee, of which the gentleman has 
been the chairman for many years. I 
know how well the gentleman from 
Rhode Island knows this subject and this 
budget. I think the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] has made 
an ideal chairman because of his hu- 
mane approach to these questions. 

He has certainly done an exceptionally 
excellent job this year because, in my 
opinion, we were confronted with one of 
the most difficult questions we have had 
since I have been on the committee. He 
has said that, for some of these pro- 
grams, this was the worst budget that 
he had ever seen. Iam sure, since I have 
been on the committee, that this was one 
of the worst budgets that has been sub- 
mitted. There were cuts made in the 
name of economy when anybody who 
made those cuts knew that the country 
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would never stand for them and that the 
Congress would never stand for them. I 
speak, for example, of the cutback in 
funds for schools in federally impacted 
areas. We had agreed that we would give 
them a certain sum of money and then it 
was proposed to cut that amount back 
15 percent and shortchange the people. 
The budget that was proposed undertook 
to cut back research for heart disease, 
cancer research, and mental health, and 
other programs of that kind. It was un- 
thinkable to cut back the hospital con- 
struction program and the sewerage 
construction program and other such 
vitally necessary programs. 

The easy path, of course, would have 
been to say, Well, let us go along with 
the budget and let somebody else do the 
job.” But our chairman, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], show- 
ed courage and showed that he would 
consider the welfare of the country first. 
He did not think of political considera- 
tions. He restored the amounts that 
were cut in the executive budget because 
that is what the country wanted. I think 
he should be highly commended for the 
work that he has done. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to my col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Missouri. 
ONE OF MOST VITAL BILLS WE WILL CONSIDER 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, want to congratulate the chairman 
of this subcommittee and its members 
for the courageous job they did on this 
particular appropriation bill. 

This appropriation bill before the 
House this afternoon, H.R. 6769, provid- 
ing funds for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, will 
probably be passed today with limited 
discussion and very little controversy. 
I personally wish we would spend a week 
or more on it. For in this one piece of 
legislation—this one bill which we will 
pass in just a few hours’ time—we are 
performing one of the most important 
assignments we will have in this entire 
congressional session. 

The Congress has been criticized for 
having so little to show for the 4 months 
we have been in session, I have made 
some of those criticisms myself. But if 
we did nothing more than enact this one 
bill—as it was reported to us from the 
Committee on Appropriations—I would 
say that this first session of the 86th 
Congress would have accomplished a 
great thing. Of course we must do a 
whole lot more than pass this bill—we 
have a vast amount of legislation which 
we must enact before we can feel our 
work for this year has been done—but I 
venture to say that no bill we pass will be 
more important from a long-range view- 
point than this one. 

PUBLIC SHOULD KNOW OF SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS 
LEGISLATION 

I say I wish we could spend a week in 
discussing it here—preferably with lots 
of controversy and fireworks over indi- 
vidual provisions of the bill—so that the 
public would then quickly come to know 
some of the details of this legislation. 
For truly, to any citizen who may ask 
what is so special about this bill, it can 
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honestly be said in reply: “Your life may 
depend upon it.” 

Millions of Americans may owe their 
lives to the work done on this bill by 
Chairman Joun E. Focarty and his col- 
leagues on the subcommittee which 
handled this legislation. Iam personally 
grateful to Congressman Focarty for the 
things he has succeeded in putting into 
the bill in line with requests I had made. 
But more than that, as a citizen and as 
a person I am grateful for what he has 
accomplished in this legislation for 
every member of the human race. 

Money cannot buy health; but money 
is vital to research into the diseases 
which destroy health. And included in 
this bill is money which can save the 
lives of millions of persons otherwise 
doomed to premature death from one or 
another of the dread diseases which 
stalk our world. 


NO “PRITTERING” OF TAX FUNDS 


This is one of the few appropriation 
bills we pass each year where our con- 
cern is directed less at what the budget 
recommends than it is at what the situa- 
tion requires. I would say that the other 
area of appropriations in which the 
budget’s adequacy is similarly ques- 
tioned is in the field of defense. But in 
most other fields we use the budget as a 
guide as to what might be useful ex- 
penditures, and then cut below those 
estimates. In this case, however, we are 
virtually scrapping the budget—because, 
as Chairman Focarty has so clearly 
showed—the budget is woefully inade- 
quate when it comes to recommending 
funds for medical research and many 
other activities covered by this bill. 

Some of the businessmen in my dis- 
trict have written me to denounce the 
Congress for, as they put it, “frittering 
away” billions upon billions of dollars. 
I have replied that in connection with 
the recommendations in this bill now 
before us, I was going to vote for far 
more than the budget suggested—for in- 
stance, for research into cancer, arthri- 
tis, heart disease, and so on, and for the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
many other activities—and that I had 
no apology for doing so. In fact, I am 
proud to do so. 


ATTACK OF POLLUTION 


There are many things in this bill 
which are important to our health in 
addition to the so-called glamor items 
of research funds for the National In- 
stitutes of Health. One of the most 
significant items from the standpoint of 
our Nation’s cities is the additional $25 
million over and above budget recom- 
mendations, for sewage-treatment works. 
Pollution of our streams and rivers is 
one of the most serious health hazards 
facing this country. Some really hair- 
raising information on this problem has 
been placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
from time to time by our colleague from 
Michigan, Congressman DINGELL, under 
the caption “Poison in Your Water.” 
And the hearings in the past by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, as well as those by the Fogarty 
Subcommittee on Appropriations have 
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thoroughly documented the importance 
of antipollution work. 

Yet the President’s budget for the 
work of the Public Health Service in this 
field recommended slashing in half or 
to less than half the funds provided last 
year, to only $20 million. This bill re- 
stores all of that money for a total of 
$45 milion. The importance of this 
item is impressively outlined in a letter 
I received in February from Mr. Wil- 
liam Q. Kehr, executive director of the 
Metropolitan St. Louis Sewer District, as 
follows: 

METROPOLITAN St. LOUVIS 


St. Louis, Mo., February 20, 1959. 
The Honorable Mrs. JOHN B. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: The Metropolitan St. 
Louis Sewer District has been following with 
considerable interest the water pollution 
control program under the administration of 
the U.S. Public Health Service. We were 
quite concerned to note that a substantial 
reduction is proposed in the appropriation 
to this activity for the coming fiscal year. 

It has been the observation of district 
personnel that this program has been worth- 
while and that it has resulted in a substan- 
tial increase in the construction of pollu- 
tion abatement facilities. Such facilities 
are vital to the welfare of the Nation as a 
part of a broad, overall water resources pro- 
gram which must be accomplished if an ade- 
quate supply of water of suitable quality is 
to be available to take care of the rapidly 
growing needs of industrial and domestic 
users. Failure to accomplish a satisfactory 
program will inevitably result in delaying 
much-needed industrial development and in 
deterioration of an esesntial natural resource. 

The metropolitan sewer district is now 
engaged in a program which it is anticipated 
will lead to the treatment of wastes from the 
metropolitan St. Louis area, probably the 
largest metropolitan area in the Nation 
without adequate sewage-treatment facili- 
ties. Should congressional action be such 
that the people of the area can assume the 
Federal Government has lost interest in this 
program, our job will be made much more 
difficult if not impossible. The fact that the 
St. Louis area has been without treatment 
for so long in itself constitutes a big obstacle 
to securing the favorable consideration of 
the bond issue which will be necessary to 
provide needed faciities. A substantial re- 
duction in appropriations for the coming 
year would, in all probability, be taken by 
the general public as a decreasing interest 
on the part of the Federal Government in 
this important program. 

While any grants-in-aid which may be 
available under the present law would pro- 
vide only token assistance to the St. Louis 
area, the fact that the Congress is showing a 
continuing interest in pollution abatement 
to the extent of continuing them even at 
the present minimum level would, we feel, 
have an important effect on the attitude of 
the people at the time the bond issue is pre- 
sented, probably in 1962. Certainly in 
smaller municipalities where such grants 
constitute a much greater incentive and 
where the need for financial assistance is 
much greater, the program is most impor- 
tant. 

We sincerely hope you will weigh very 
carefully the effect of any major changes 
which might tend to minimize or slow down 
the present water pollution control program, 
and that the Congress will continue to sup- 
port this vital program. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM Q. KEHR, 
Executive Director. 
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HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Another item I want to mention in 
connection with long-range health 
needs is the additional $42,500,000 over 
the budget included in this bill for 
grants for hospital construction under 
the Hill-Burton Act. The budget rec- 
ommended $101,200,000; this bill carries 
$143,700,000. The importance of this 
action to St. Louis and to Missouri can 
best be shown by the following report I 
received in March from Dr. H. M. Hard- 
wicke, deputy director and acting di- 
rector of the Division of Health of Mis- 
souri showing the applications on file 
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for hospitals seeking to expand facilities 
under the Hill-Burton program: 
THE Division oF HEALTH OF MISSOURI, 
City of Jefferson, March 30, 1959. 

The Honorable Mrs. JoHN B. SULLIVAN, 
Missouri Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mapam: We are writing you in regard 
to the need for additional Hill-Burton funds 
in the State of Missouri. At the present 
time, we have applications from the com- 
munities on the enclosed list to be con- 
sidered at the next hospital advisory coun- 
cil meeting when the funds allowed by 
Congress are distributed according to our 
State plan for the coming fiscal year. 


Fiscal year 1960-61 
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This is not an attempt on the part of the 
division of health to enlarge its program, 
but rather is the recognition by us that 
we have a responsibility of assisting local 
communities in solving some of their medi- 
cal problems. I am sure that you can see 
from the enclosed list that there is still a 
real need for Hill-Burton funds in order that 
adequate medical facilities may be provided 
for the citizens of Missouri in these areas. 

Your consideration will be appreciated 
when these funds are reviewed by Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
H. M. HARDWICKE, M.D., 

Deputy Director and Acting Director, 

Division of Health. 


Beds 
Name of project Location Estimated Federal 
cost share 
Type Number 

Cape Osteopathic Hospital... $1, 000, 000 $500, 
St. John’s Hospital 1 9, 632, 699 4,816, 349 

586, 603 293, 
604, 603 302, 301 
EIDE 2, 209, 618 1, 104, 809 
387, 067 193, 533 
— 270, 700 135, 380 
8 REA ANE 2 aR ee te, Pn er 1, 000, 000 500, 000 
1, 200, 000 600, 000 
5 600, 000 300, 000 
Missouri Methodist Hospital 746, 851 373, 425 
1, 667, 000 833, 500 
Kansas City General Hospital. . ] Kansas City. Diagnostic and treatment 734, 145 367, 072 
223 573, 467 280, 733 
St. youre II . Ä r enantio] OU ORO A Ea A 77 1, 258, 500 629, 250 
Howar OREN Hospital 50 970, 000 485, 000 
St. Vincent’s Hospital Association... 22 351, 500 175, 750 
27 300, 000 150, 000 
Putnam County Hoapital.... . E A Unionville. ......-..--..---- ene: 30 450, 000 225, 000 
neee, . LEN A E SAN Gece e E E R 75 1, 450, 000 725, 000 
Wayne County Health Center.. Greenville... RIOR L E A 75, 000 37, 500 
Ray County Nursing Home.. Richmond . Nursing home 80 800, 000 400, 000 
Homer G, Phillips Hospital... St. Louis. 5 1, 131, 500 565, 750 
Washington County Hospital. — C8 on OS SBE SEES Bae [e eta RSS! Sr 60 1, 000, 000 500, 000 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery.. Kirksville...................} Diagnostic and treatment 70, 000 35, 000 
Sullivan Community Hospital.. FE SRE Sea T 35 550, 000 275, 000 
Springfield Baptist Hospital Springfield 50 440, 200 220, 100 
Dent Coanty Reb 1 ELE ES . SD SERRA E ETS 42 700, 000 350, 000 

Total cost Federal Total cost Federal 
share share 
Public Law 482: 


Diagnostic and treatment 
7% 


Rehabilitation. 
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INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Of course, the really dramatic appro- 
priations in the bill are the $36,500,000— 
$7,430,000 above budget—for general 
medical research, $83,300,000—$8,090,000 
above budget—or cancer, 860,400,000 
$8,025,000 above budget—for mental 
health activities, $52,'700,000—$7,150,000 
above budget—for heart disease re- 
search, $9,725,000—$2,305,000 above 
budget—for the Institute of Dental 
Health, $37,800,000—$6,575,000 above 
budget—for arthritis and metabolic dis- 
ease activities, $30,360,000—$6,215,000 
above budget—for allergy and infectious 
diseases, $33,600,000—$4,210,000 above 
budget—for neurological and blindness 
research, and the $30 million—$10 mil- 
lion above budget—for construction of 
research facilities. The budget recom- 
mendations for the National Institutes 
of Health, as the subcommittee pointed 
out, were shamefully small in compari- 
son. 


8, 596, 432 


SOME EDUCATION ITEMS 


On the educational programs covered 
by this bill, the Committee also did a fine 
job. I am particularly pleased with the 
restoration of the more than $1 million 
cut out by the budget for practical nurse 
training under the vocational education 
program; making the total for vocational 
education $33,702,000; the appropriation 
of the necessary $1 million authorized by 
Congress late last year for the training 
program for teachers of mentally re- 
tarded children—a program in which I 
am deeply interested and which I hope 
soon to see expanded to provide for 
training teachers for all categories of ex- 
ceptional children, as proposed in my 
bill, H.R. 12; also, Mr. Chairman, I am 
most pleased with the Committee’s ac- 
tion recommending the full budget 
amount of $150 million for activities 
under the National Defense Education 
Act for the coming fiscal year. There 
is widespread support also in Missouri 


13, 033, 018 
15,370, 753 


for the appropriation of an additional 
$6 million for the Library Services Act, 
an increase of $850,000 over the $5,- 
150,000 recommended in the President's 
budget. 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION NEEDS 
RECOGNIZED 

By far the most satisfying thing to me 
in this whole bill—and I think I have 
made clear that this bill is full of very 
wonderful programs—but to me the 
greatest satisfaction comes from the ac- 
tion of the Committee in agreeing to add 
an additional $2 million above the budget 
for the Food and Drug Administration. 

Year by year since I have been in the 
Congress, I have worked and fought to 
increase the funds for this neglected 
and ill treated Government agency. 
Several years ago, when the need was 
urgent and obvious, Secretary Hobby 
suggested that nothing be done to in- 
crease the funds until a citizens’ com- 
mittee could report on how well or how 
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poorly the agency did its job with the 
money it already had. 

Out of that study came confirmation 
of what many of us had already been 
saying; that is, that the FDA was doing 
a superhuman job under unimaginable 
difficulties, the most serious being the 
desperate lack of funds. 

EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION SLOW TO ACT ON 
FDA NEEDS 

The Citizens Committee appointed by 
Mrs. Hobby called for a three to four- 
fold increase in size and funds of the 
Food and Drug Administration in from 
5 to 10 years, That was in 1955. I tried 
immediately to get action on this recom- 
mendation, but unfortunately the Eisen- 
hower administration had to spend a 
full year studying the recommendations 
before it was ready to agree to seek extra 
funds to carry out even partially the 
recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. And ever since, the administra- 
tion has dragged its feet in asking for the 
funds to achieve even the minimum 
expansion program recommended. The 
administration wasted a whole year be- 
fore asking for any funds to begin 
carrying out the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee report; then, year by year since 
1956, it asked for less than enough to 
meet even the threefold 10-year expan- 
sion timetable. In the current fiscal 
year, the agency is running nearly 100 
positions behind where it should have 
been by now if the minimum 10-year 
timetable had been followed. Under the 
budget proposed for next year, the 
agency would be running about 200 posi- 
tions short. This bill now before us, by 
adding $2 million to the Food and Drug 
Administration’s funds over and above 
the $11,800,000 suggested in the Presi- 
dent’s budget will bring the agency up to 
the very minimum level of expansion 
recommended by the Citizens Commit- 
tee. That is far from adequate. But it 
is a great step forward. Once again, the 
Fogarty subcommittee has demonstrated 
the determination of Congress that the 
needs of the American people must take 
precedence over dollars. 

BIG JOB FOR FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


As one of the sponsors of the food 
additives amendment we enacted last 
year, requiring pretesting of all chemi- 
cals used in food to establish their safety 
before they can be used, I am aware of 
the extra burden this has placed on the 
FDA. We must make sure the agency 
has the necessary scientific staff not only 
to carry out this new law, but also its 
day-to-day responsibilities in protecting 
the American people against filthy, adul- 
terated, misbranded, or fraudulent foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics. It is a tremen- 
dous job and one which is vital to all of 
us. 

RESEARCH WORK PROVIDED FOR IN BILL 

The additional funds provided for FDA 
in this bill, over the President’s inade- 
quate budget will also cover some tre- 
mendously important research projects 
which could not otherwise go forward. It 
is incomprehensible to me that the Presi- 
dent, or the Budget Bureau, could have 
eliminated from the agency’s budget cer- 

: tain proposed research projects which al- 
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together will cost about $774,800 in the 
coming year. They include: 

First. Detection and identification of 
pesticide residues, $169,400. 

Second. Determination of effect of 
radioactivity on foods and drugs, $230,- 
500. 

Third. Investigation of presence of 
carcinogens in container waxes, $114,200. 

Fourth. Study of presence of toxic 
properties in fatty acids, $114,500. 

Fifth. Investigation of bacterial con- 
tamination of frozen foods, $47,500. 

Sixth. Development of methods of 
analysis for adrenal and cortex hor- 
mones, $17,500. 

Seventh. Additional effort in food 
standards and cosmetics, $81,200. 

Of these proposed research activities, 
Mr. Chairman, the President’s budget 
eliminated all but $33,400 for food and 
cosmetic standards, and $35,700 for re- 
search on bacterial contamination of 
frozen foods. I am glad this bill reverses 
the budget on this item. 

The few extra dollars made available 
by the subcommittee in this bill to carry 
out the research programs listed above 
are among the most important dollars 
we can appropriate. We are concerned, 
and rightly so, over radioactivity in the 
foods we consume, over the dangers from 
unintentional thawing and then the re- 
freezing of frozen food, over the increas- 
ing use of pesticides and the residues of 
pesticides left on foodstuffs, and over all 
of the problems in public health that 
this research will cover. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an excellent bill, 
on the whole, a remarkable one. I am 
happy to support it. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I congratulate the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarry] for restor- 
ing certain sums before bringing this bill 
to the floor of the House, I am particu- 
larly happy to see that he has restored 
the funds for the National Institutes of 
Health. We are spending more than 
$300 million a year on a missile program. 
No one denies that this is important, 
but if it is important to probe space for 
the future, it is certainly just as impor- 
tant to maintain the health of our people 
in the present. Any economy that can 
stand that expenditure can afford addi- 
tional expenditure for health. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I also want 
to thank him for restoring the cuts in 
the school program. 

Mr, FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. BOLAND. I join with my col- 
leagues who have paid tribute to the 
manner in which the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, as chairman, has handled 
this program. From the worst budget 
which the Department has submitted to 
the Congress you have made it one of 
the best. This is the kind of program 
that touches the hearts and lives of 
Americans. 
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Last year the committee made avail- 
able an item of $700,000 for the treat- 
ment of alcoholism. Is there any money 
in this year’s budget for this program? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We have allowed 
additional funds for the Mental Health 
Institute under which this program is 
being carried out. We allowed $700,000 
for this fiscal year to start this new pro- 
gram. Grants have been made to some 
of the health and medical schools of the 
country. 

Mr. BOLAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. May I again say that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
has done a magnificent job in bringing 
this budget to the floor. No one in this 
Congress or any other Congress, to my 
knowledge has made such a study of the 
problems of the diseases that affect 
mankind. I commend him for his activ- 
ity in this field and express the appreci- 
ation of the people of this Nation, who 
are interested in these p: to 
Congressman Focarty for the devotion 
he has shown to these causes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Has Howard Univer- 
sity received its proper and needed share 
in this appropriation bill? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think they have. 
We have given them every cent they 
asked for. There was no indication by 
the witnesses who appeared before the 
committee that they could use more. We 
gave them what they asked for. 

Mrs. CHURCH. And what the Bureau 
of the Budget requested? 

Mr.FOGARTY. That is true. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iyield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Once more, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Rhode Island 
and the members of his subcommittee 
have taken the necessary action, as he 
has over the past years, to restore the 
confidence of his colleagues in the House 
in the efforts we are making for better 
health conditions and education through- 
out the Nation. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his very good work. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Rhode 
Island on the perspicacity he has shown 
in piercing the smokescreen with which 
the administration surrounded its budget 
requests for health activities. Iam con- 
cerned about the cut of more than a mil- 
lion dollars in the tuberculosis control 
program. I hope this will not result in a 
repetition of the unfortunate results that 
followed similar cuts in the venereal dis- 
ease control program in past years. Med- 
ical advances through research are of lit- 
tle value unless they are followed by ade- 
quate educational and control programs. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.FOGARTY. Iyield. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman and his committee 
on these constructive proposals, which 
deal with some of the most important 
problems facing our country today. I 
especially appreciate an item relating to 
the expansion of teaching of mentally 
retarded children. 

As the sponsor of this program author- 
ized by the 85th Congress, I have a spe- 
cial interest in the approval of this 
modest request for funds to execute the 


program. 
Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. FOLEY. I want to join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the gentle- 
man and his committee. I want to point 
out a significant contribution he has 
made in supporting the impacted area 
Federal aid program. This program has 
been in existence for several years. The 
chairman succeeded in restoring cuts 
made in the 1959 budget, and through 
his leadership again he has done yeoman 
service and has seen that this Congress 
provide support in full to this program 
for 1960. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. I wish to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Rhode Island 
for bringing before this committee a re- 
alistic budget for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. The gentleman from 
Rhode Island has always supported our 
school programs and I am proud that 
the committee increased the impacted 
funds which will permit the school sys- 
tems to count on the same level of Fed- 
eral support in fiscal 1960 which they re- 
ceived this year. 

In the district that I am privileged to 
represent, we have many communities 
that are unable to construct sewage 
treatment plants on their own without 
assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. I am proud that they saw fit to 
increase the appropriation to $45 mil- 
lion. This amount is more than double 
President Eisenhower’s $20 million budget 
request which is completely unrealis- 
tic in view of the fact that we now have 
applications pending that cannot be 
reached for more than 3 years under the 
present budgeted amount of $20 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot think of any 
better way to spend a few million dollars 
for the general welfare of the people. 

Again I want to thank the committee 
for their courage. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I join with my col- 
leagues in their words of commendation 
to the chairman of the subcommittee on 
the excellent job he has done. Iam par- 
ticularly pleased to see restoration of the 
funds in the National Institutes of 
Health. This is one of the great govern- 
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mental enterprises of our country and it 
has great importance for the future 
health of our country. I am glad the 
funds have been restored to permit this 
work to go on. 

We certainly need make no apology 
about increasing the budget in this re- 
gard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has again 
expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the Recorp, if they care to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, on February 15, 1939, the 
President of the United States— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—in a message to 
Congress, pointed out the unprecedented 
advances in water cleanup made possible 
by the public works and work relief pro- 
grams during the preceding 6 years. He 
concluded with this statement: 

On the basis of recent experience it (Fed- 
eral participation in pollution abatement) 
should be supplemented by a system of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid and loans organized with 
due regard for the integrated use and con- 
trol of water resources and for a balanced 
Federal program for public works of all types. 
The time is overdue for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take vigorous leadership along these 
lines. 


Until enactment of Public Law 660 in 
1956, the Federal Government had not 
provided vigorous leadership. The pro- 
fessionals in the field of sanitary engi- 
neering are unanimous in their con- 
clusion that water pollution day by day 
and year by year has become progres- 
sively worse during the past 40 years, 
except for that brief period when the 
public works and work relief programs 
made positive progress toward allevia- 
tion of this critical problem. Water 
quality in the United States is still going 
downhill. 

Mr. Chairman, with the implementa- 
tion of Public Law 660, this great na- 
tional resource began to climb out of the 
sewers. We are making progress in this 
vital field under Public Law 660. To ac- 
cept a cutback in construction grant 
funds is unthinkable. 

As one of the authors of Public Law 
660, I am deeply concerned that this 
worthwhile program move ahead with all 
possible speed. 

The people of the United States have 
spoken. They have spoken in a language 
that everyone can understand. They 
have spoken in a language of dollars. 
They have provided $4 from local sources 
for every dollar of Federal funds pro- 
vided. I ask you, in what other dollar 
sharing cooperative program have they 
spoken so clearly? 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to call special attention to 
the committee’s interest in a relatively 
new field of medical research—that of 
cystic fibrosis. 

Because of the committee’s interest 
last year and its determination to help 
organize an effective fight against the 
disease, there are already a number of 
encouraging developments. 
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Most encouraging, however, is the 
committee’s continuing interest in cystic 
fibrosis. I was delighted that the com- 
mittee report specifically stated its ex- 
pectation that the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases would 
continue to emphasize its research pro- 
gram in this field. 

As the Institute noted in its report to 
the subcommittee, cystic fibrosis pre- 
sents to medical research the rare chal- 
lenge of a new disease. Though it has 
been identified as a specific disease for 
barely 20 years, it has recently become 
the second most common post-mortem 
diagnosis in children’s hospitals in the 
United States. Present estimates make 
it clear that of the 4 million children 
born annually in this country, several 
thousand have cystic fibrosis. 

Research efforts to date have deter- 
mined that the disease is not inevitably 
fatal, and that early diagnosis and 
proper treatment can at least prolong 
the lives of young patients. 

On the other hand, cystic fibrosis is 
just beginning to be known to physi- 
cians and laymen alike, the incidence of 
the disease is still uncertain, the range 
and variety of its symptoms has just 
begun to be appreciated. Furthermore, 
it has just been realized that cystic fi- 
brosis may involve many more tissues 
and organs of the body than earlier 
thought, that the control of accompany- 
ing infections may become increasingly 
difficult, and that the root causes of the 
disease are exceedingly complex. 

Fortunately, Mr. Chairman, congres- 
sional support of this vital research pro- 
gram is already bearing fruit. Two of 
the National Institutes in January of 
this year cosponsored the first interna- 
tional research conference on cystic fi- 
brosis. I understand this conference 
was well organized and extremely effec- 
tive, attracting some of the best minds 
in the field and stimulating a vigorous 
interest in more intensive investigation 
along a broad range of research possibil- 
ities. 

In addition, both institutes—the Na- 
tional Institute of Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Diseases and the National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases— 
have well coordinated and detailed re- 
search programs in operation this year, 
together with related programs at other 
medical centers carried on with the 
grant assistance of the institutes. 

The Congress last year directed that 
$375,000 be devoted by each institute to 
increase research support in the field of 
cystic fibrosis. It appears, from the sub- 
committee’s hearings, that this money is 
being effectively spent. 

It is a privilege to acknowledge the 
imaginative and effective work the sub- 
committee has been doing in this field. 
Its chairman, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], and its 
members deserve support and apprecia- 
tion for their indispensable contribution. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this opportunity to extend 
my heartiest congratulations to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island for bringing to this House a re- 
sponsible yet adequate appropriation bill 
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for the Departments of Labor 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

His deep knowledge of the subject 
matter covering as wide a variety of 
fields as any other bill that comes to this 
House is truly a great tribute to a fine 
and courageous gentleman who does 
what he thinks ought to be done for the 
best interests of the country and the 
welfare of the people. 

This bill before us today is a result of 
his foresight and courage. We can all 
be thankful for his leadership and that 
of the members of his subcommittee. 

I was especially pleased with the com- 
mittee’s action regarding grants for 
waste treatment works construction. 
The administration, as we all know, has 
opposed this program from the begin- 
ning, although it tried to take credit for 
its enactment during the 1956 Presiden- 
tial campaign. They expected the pro- 
gram to fail or never get off the ground, 
but they were fooled. The program is 
working beyond all our expectations, as 
I will describe in more detail later, so 
now the administration has decided to 
hasten the day of this new program’s 
failure by starving it to death through 
inadequate appropriations rather than 
attempting to kill it outright, as even 
the most naive observer knows it can 
never accomplish because of the pro- 
gram’s great popularity and almost 
unanimous public support. 

The administration’s request for $20 
million to carry out the construction 
grant program under Public Law 84-660 
is, as the committee stated in its report, 
“completely unrealistic in view of the 
needs.” Stated simply, the needs in the 
field of waste treatment plant construc- 
tion are enormous. An independent 
survey by three of the Nation’s State 
sanitary engineers, presented recently 
to the Committee on Public Works, 
shows that in order to meet the needs 
of municipalities for sewage treatment 
works, the Federal Government would 
have to contribute $100 million in grants 
each year for the next 8 years. This 
amount is needed to stimulate $575 mil- 
lion worth of construction each year 
which is necessary to eliminate our huge 
backlog of treatment plant construction 
needs and provide for plant obsolescence 
and population growth. 

A $20 million appropriation would 
support about 225 projects for a total 
project cost of approximately $100 mil- 
lion or contract cost of $85 million. At 
this rate, Mr. Chairman, we would not 
even be holding our own against the 
water pollution problem, much less mak- 
ing progress toward its elimination. 
This becomes evident when we examine 
contract awards in 1958 which reached 
an alltime high of $389 million. Ap- 
proximately $235 million of this total 
involves projects not receiving Federal 
aid under the existing program. There 
is no reason to believe, and none has 
been shown me in over 10 years of study 
of this problem, that construction during 
any single year will exceed $250 million, 
plus that which can be attributed to 
Federal aid. 

Contract awards for sewage treatment 
projects financed entirely by local funds 
averaged $222 million annually from 
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1952 through 1956. With the advent of 
the Federal grant program in 1956 non- 
federally aided construction totaled $233 
million in 1957 and $246 million in 1958. 
The great increase in construction in 
those 2 years can be attributed, and must 
be attributed, to the Federal aid being 
made available under this program. 
This aid amounted to $118 million in 
1957 and $143 million in 1958. This 
leaves us still far short of our goal of 
$575 million, and it would be unthink- 
able therefore to cut the Federal share 
as is recommended by the administra- 
tion. 

The demoralizing effect of sharply re- 
duced appropriations would have imme- 
diate repercussion in State water pollu- 
tion control programs. The development 
of needed sewage treatment projects is 
a tedious and difficult process. Federal 
grants have proven to be a very useful 
tool for this purpose. The elimination 
or weakening of this tool could virtually 
halt progress now being made in the 
control of pollution. The reduction or 
elimination of the appropriation item 
contained in this bill for sewage treat- 
ment plant construction grants would be 
a serious and costly mistake. To those 
who would eliminate these funds for the 
reason of economy I can only say that it 
is far better for the Federal Government 
to participate in the present limited 
program, which has had such marked 
success, than to be forced into an all- 
out and costly crash program in the 
future to preserve a wasted water sup- 
ply. This is money we literally cannot 
afford not to spend. 

The Nation’s health and economic de- 
velopment and national security depend 
on an adequate quantity of water of the 
right quality. Recognizing that the 
control and abatement of water pollution 
is primarily a local and State matter, we 
must at the same time face the fact that 
the Federal Government has a direct 
interest and duty. It can fill that re- 
sponsibility in a number of ways, most 
important of which is by financial assist- 
ance to the local communities for the 
e of waste treatment facili- 

es. 

This program has been endorsed by 
every major national conservation group, 
by civic garden clubs, by the Nation’s 
State and Territorial health officers, and 
by many, many others, except, of course, 
the NAM, the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the administration, that well- 
known triumvirate of balanced budget 
worshipers. An interesting sidelight to 
the position taken by the administration 
is the fact that the President’s Water 
Pollution Control Advisory Board had 
wholeheartedly endorsed this program 
and not only recommended full appro- 
priations for it, but overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed my bill, H.R. 3610, which would 
double the funds available for this pro- 


The other day I received a letter from 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of New 
York. He supports this program and 
advocates increasing the appropriation 
from $50 million to $100 million a year. 
The Governor of Oregon supports this 
program and urges that appropriations 
be made in the fully authorized amount. 
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It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that some 
of these younger Republican Governors, 
close to their States’ problems, recognize 
the worth of this program that goes un- 
noticed by older heads of their party. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
speak in support of the $45 million appro- 
priation for water pollution control. 
This is not solely a local, State, or even 
regional problem. It is a national prob- 
lem and a national responsibility. Pol- 
lution control was on a local or State 
level for many years prior to 1956, and 
pollution steadily increased. 

Even with limited Federal participa- 
tion since 1956 the problem has not been 
solved, yet Federal participation has defi- 
nitely stepped up the building of much 
needed waste treatment works. 

During this period the rate of con- 
struction has doubled. The incentive ef- 
fect of Federal construction grants is 
well illustrated by the fact that com- 
munities, to the end of 1958, put up $480 
million to match $113 million in Federal 
funds. Every dollar of Federal aid has 
been matched by more than four local 
dollars. 

Under Public Law 660, contract awards 
for treatment facilities rose to $350 mil- 
lion in 1957 and an unprecedented $400 
million in 1958. This is real progress, 
when compared to an annual average of 
$222 million in the 5 years preceding 
Public Law 660—1952 through 1956—be- 
fore Federal construction grants. 

Many communities in all the States 
are building with Federal aid. As of 
March 31, 1959, sewage treatment works 
construction grant offers totaling $120.3 
million had been made for 1,443 projects 
having estimated total project costs of 
$637.3 million. 

The American system has proved time 
and again that many problems cannot be 
solved on a local level and that Congress 
must assist on a national level. I would 
cite several other phases of water con- 
servation to which we now provide Fed- 
eral aid: flood control, reclamation and 
irrigation, multiple-purpose dams, small 
watershed management, and experi- 
ments in saline water conversion. All 
are aimed at retaining or increasing the 
usable supply of water for a fast increas- 
ing population. Shall we then neglect 
the one conservation measure—cleansing 
our sewage and waste waters for re-use— 
that can prolong the usefulness of our 
waters on their way to the sea—the one 
conservation measure that will provide 
water for the greatest number of people, 
for the most uses, over the longest period 
of time? 

I should like to emphasize that every 
dollar of Federal aid in the construction 
grants for sewage treatment plants has 
been met by more than 4 local dollars. 
In many other Federal cost-sharing 
programs, the ratio leans in the other 
direction, with Federal cost outweighing 
State or local shares sometimes three to 
one. 

The recently published Rockefeller 
report on the U.S. economy states: 

Any serious effort to project our growth 
potential for the future must take account 
of our supply of natural resources. The 
drain on our traditional supplies has been 
prodigious. We must face the fact that our 
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supplies are not inexhaustible. The Nation's 
water problem, already serious in important 
areas, may well become, in the next 10 to 
15 years, one of the most difficult issues facing 
our economy. 


To lessen Federal participation and 
loosen the strings of Federal leadership 
at this time in the important job of 
water pollution control, would be an un- 
forgiveable act of regression. Within 
the next two decades our present 175 
million population will have increased 
another 100 million. Water experts say 
that we will by that time have reached 
the peak in water use that our available 
supply will permit. 

I earnestly urge your support of the 
$45 million appropriation for construc- 
tion grants in municipal sewage treat- 
ment, in order that the good work under- 
way may continue next year at least on 
an equal with accomplishments of this 
and the preceding 2 years. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly urge support of the full authori- 
zation of $45 million for the Public 
Health Service program of construc- 
tion grants to help local communities 
build sewage-treatment works. 

Early this month, Secretary Flemming 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in testifying before the 
Committee on Public Works, stated: 

Surely we can all agree on the increasing 
importance of water in our national life and 
economy. This matter of water, without 
question is about to become, indeed if it 
has not already a critically urgent national 
problem. 


The Secretary said that in 21 short 
years we would be using more than 
double the amount of water we are now 
using. 

Mr. Flemming went on to say: 

As I see it, we don’t stand a chance of 
meeting these accelerating requirements un- 
less we make marked progress in the direc- 
tion of cleaning up our streams and keeping 
them clean. For 40 years, we have been 
dumping more pollution into the surface 
waters of the Nation than we have been 
removing through waste treatment. 


Under Public Law 660 of the 84th Con- 
gress, the very successful administered 
program of Federal construction grants 
was inaugurated. Unfortunately the bill 
was amended to provide only $50 million 
in grants annually—instead of $100 mil- 
lion as was originally determined to be 
needed for 10 years to wipe out the con- 
struction backlog and return our waters 
to the quality necessary to meet the de- 
mands of an expanding population and 
industry. 

Under the Federal authorization, 
construction of sewage treatment works 
has jumped from a 1952-56 average of 
$222 million to $400 million in 1958. The 
construction needed to meet the objec- 
tive of this legislation is still short some 
$200 million a year. 

The budget provides not for the $100 
million needed, not for the $50 million 
Federal expenditure authorized in the 
law, but only $20 million, which I believe 
must clearly be raised. 

I urge your support for the full au- 
thorization for this worthy program pro- 
vided in Public Law 660. 
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I will close with Secretary Flemming’s 
closing statement before the Committee 
on Public Works: 

This problem is so important to the wel- 
fare of our Nation that action and not words 
should characterize the approach of all pub- 
lic and private groups to the problem. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I have been directed by the 
president of the Welfare Directors Asso- 
ciation of my State, by the chairman of 
the Board of Public Welfare of the City 
and County of Denver, by the State di- 
rector of public welfare, and by the Den- 
ver director of public welfare to express 
my profound regret that H.R. 6769 as it 
was reported to this House failed to in- 
clude the sums requested by the adminis- 
tration in the amount of $1,785,000 for 
social security training and studies. 

The various units of government, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, are now spending 
some $3 billion on public assistance 
every year. Much of this is spent 
through staff members who are not ade- 
quately trained to give the help to the 
recipients that they need; they are not 
able to help rehabilitate and restore 
these persons to self-sufficiency; yet, 
surely, it is the intent of Congress that 
they be so helped. 

Instead, the staff helps to process the 
applications and we spend the money 
month after month and year after year. 
We do not give the professional help that 
the recipients need. 

The legislature of my own State, Colo- 
rado, during the session it just com- 
pleted, voted an appropriation of $104,- 
000 for the purposes of rehabilitation 
and incentive budgeting. In the aid 
to dependent children program, and the 
aid to the disabled program, the legisla- 
ture itself initiated this program out of 
a study which it had made of these two 
programs. The State gives 80 percent 
and the counties put up 20 percent. The 
counties, therefore, will participate in 
this program to the extent of 20 percent 
of costs, and Denver has already indi- 
cated its willingness to join in a project 
of this sort. 

I submit that if one State, a State, Mr. 
Speaker, which is less than 1 percent of 
the Nation in population has been per- 
suaded on its own to spend $104,000 in 
the expectation that it will save more 
than that amount in its own State, then 
this Congress could well afford to author- 
ize at least the sums called for by the 
administration. 

I hope that our friends in the other 
body will use good judgment and restore 
to H.R. 6769 at least the amount re- 
quested by the administration; for, if you 
can persuade a State legislature that 
this kind of program will pay off, it cer- 
tainly must be a good program. Actu- 
ally, from my own experience in years 
past, I know that these training pro- 
grams do help make the staff members 
more efficient. They more than pay for 
themselves in improved service and in 
lower costs, and certainly these public 
assistance programs are in great need of 
reexamination. If through cooperative 
research and study the program can be 
improved, or recommendations can be 
brought back to the Congress for the im- 
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provement of the laws with respect to 
the programs, the taxpayers as well as 
the recipients will be the better for that 
decision. 

Actually, I hope the administration 
and the Congress next year will cooper- 
ate in making available the whole 
somi authorized by the Congress in 

6. 

The original authorization in the 1956 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
was $5 million for training and $5 million 
for cooperative research in welfare and 
social security. The request this year 
for $1,785,000, is only about one-sixth of 
the amount of funds of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare the 
administration considered necessary and 
desirable. 

Measured against the current Federal 
and State expenditures for public assist- 
ance alone, which run about $3 billion 
a year, this request represents five one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of these expendi- 
tures and constitutes, therefore, ex- 
‘tremely modest proposals. 

COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECTS IN WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 

AND RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Seven hundred thousand dollars of 
these funds would be used for financing 
projects of local welfare departments, 
voluntary agencies and universities de- 
signed to provide the administrators of 
these public assistance programs with 
evaluation of methods for preventing and 
reducing dependency, the improvement 
of coordination between public and pri- 
vate welfare agencies, and demonstra- 
tion of ways and means for improving 
the administration and effectiveness of 
public assistance programs. These co- 
operative research funds would make it 
possible for a number of important 
questions to be examined and some meth- 
ods developed for testing how people can 
be more effectively and significantly 
served in our public welfare programs. 

Quickly stated in outline form, here 
are some of the questions and problems 
that deserve study and analysis: 

What are the factors that produce a pat- 
tern of disorganization among certain fami- 
lies which, in some instances, carries on 
from generation to generation? 

What are the best methods and procedures 
for motivating dependent persons to become 
more self-reliant? Are there certain rehabil- 
itation procedures that might be employed 
with respect to persons with a long history 
of dependency on public assistance? 

Are there ways in which individuals now 
admitted to State institutions because of 
senility could be assisted and helped to stay 
in the community at considerably less cost 
and with some hope that they might be 
helped to retain some capacity for managing 
their own affairs? 

How can the problem of desertion be dealt 
with more effectively, and what are the most 
significant methods for bringing about unit- 
ing of families or at least securing a degree 
of support from the deserting father? 


There is an obligation upon govern- 
ment—which spends so many billions of 
dollars for public assistance—to ascer- 
tain, with the aid of qualified agencies 
and universities, how our public assist- 
ance program can fulfill its humani- 
tarian purpose more effectively for these 
millions of dependent individuals, 
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Research needs to be conducted also 
on ways and means for reducing admin- 
istrative costs in public assistance 
through the study and examination of 
procedures that will provide assistance 
and services as efficiently as possible 
without, however, any violation of hu- 
man dignity. 

Fortunately, the costs of public as- 
sistance are beginning to level off as the 
old-age and survivors and disability in- 
surance program has increasing impact. 
This is, therefore, both the time and 
occasion to develop methods for more 
significant help to the lowest income 
group in the country—the sick, aged, 
the disabled and handicapped, and the 
children who are not protected by sur- 
vivors benefits. This investment of $700,- 
000 could be one of the wisest appropri- 
ations the Congress will make. 

TRAINING OF PUBLIC WELFARE EMPLOYEES 


An appropriate and necessary parallel 
program to cooperative research is one 
for training of the employees of public 
welfare agencies who are called upon 
to administer grants and services to that 
section of our population with the high- 
est complex of problems—social, eco- 
nomic, and psychological. 

Whether in teaching the young or 
serving the sick, there is no substitute 
for qualified personnel in the area of 
services to people. For a variety of 
reasons, including, of course, salary 
levels, recruitment of public welfare per- 
sonnel is confined largely to the residents 
of a particular State. Many of these 
public welfare staff members, who 
have had no professional preparation 
for their arduous and important jobs, 
have a strong desire to be more helpful 
to the people they serve and wish to 
prepare themselves, through -inservice 
training and graduate training, to ful- 
fill that desire. The $1 million requested 
would make it possible for something in 
the order of 350 of these individuals 
throughout the country to secure some 
degree of training, ranging all the way 
to full graduate training in a school of 
social work. There are about 29,000 
case workers handling grants to the 
needy. Only 20 percent of these have 
had graduate training. There may well 
be at least 1,000 individuals who 
are prepared now to take advantage of 
proposals for further preparation of 
themselves to perform their jobs more 
significantly. 

It must be recognized that until more 
skilled professional personnel are made 
available for the administration of 
grants and services in our public wel- 
fare program, the public assistance rolls 
will continue in many parts of the coun- 
try to be analogous to a community 
equivalent to the back wards of our men- 
tal institutions. The mental health 
field has gradually demonstrated that 
one of the key factors in preventing a 
chronic and nonreversible condition is 
sufficient and well qualified personnel. 
‘The mental health field has made prog- 
ress in this area and the action of the 
Appropriations Committee urging still 
further funds for the field of mental 
health and for the training of personnel 
for mental health assures still further 
progress. People on the back wards 
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of the public assistance rolls have got to 
be helped and this takes dedicated and 
qualified personnel. 

Modest as this request is for coopera- 
tive research and training of public wel- 
fare personnel, it can, in the course of 
time, make a significant contribution to 
the reduction of the cost of public assist- 
ance to the Federal Government and, of 
course, to the States, for it is an applica- 
tion of the old adage that it is the ounce 
of prevention that saves a pound of 
cure. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to support H.R. 6769 as recom- 
mended by the committee. 

However, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to direct the attention of Con- 
gress to the appropriation of $2,033,- 
500,000, to the several States for pub- 
lic assistance. 

A great portion of the appropriation 
for public assistance grants, over $650 
million, is set aside for aid to dependent 
children. Add this to what is spent by 
State and local sources and you arrive 
at an astounding total cost to the tax- 
payers of this Nation of more than $1,- 
100,000. This sum does not include 
other costs to the taxpayers. We must 
also include the cost of public housing 
facilities for these families as well as 
health, medical care, and poor relief. 

There are great areas of need that 
are completely neglected. On the other 
hand, there are possibilities for wiser 
spending and shifting a proper share of 
this burden from the backs of innocent 
taxpayers to the shoulders of runaway 
fathers who have deserted their chil- 
dren and forsaken their family obliga- 
tions. 

It is estimated that $200 million of 
these Federal appropriations are spent 
as Federal grants-in-aid to the several 
States to help support the children of 
runaway fathers. When one adds the 
State and local expenditures, the total 
cost reaches the incredible sum of 
$540,000 every day. 

The frustrating fact is that the Fed- 
eral Government itself can eliminate 
most of this costly taxpayer burden. 

The Social Security files include wage 
reports of these men including the ad- 
dresses of their employers. Local au- 
thorities are pleading for access to this 
information in order to track down 
these fathers and make them pay to- 
ward the support of their children. But 
Social Security has permitted this to be 
done only in a limited number of cases 
on a temporary trial basis. The agency 
objects even to this meager help. 

Although I support this appropriation 
and the invaluable efforts of the com- 
mittee, I call the attention of this 
House to several pending bills which 
direct the Social Security Administra- 
tion to provide the necessary employer 
addresses to the proper local authorities 
seeking to locate runaway fathers. 

I know of no better way to save the 
American taxpayers hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars each year in this ever- 
increasing burden. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to discuss specifically the need for 
the amount requested for waste treat- 
ment plant construction which has been 
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recommended by the committee. From 
reports I read and letters I receive it is 
clear that there are sufficient demands 
from communities in our country to 
warrant this amount and more. 

It is a mystery to me how the Presi- 
dent’s budget can ask for only $20 mil- 
lion. This fiscal year the amount of $45 
million is being well used. I do not be- 
lieve we can justifiably appropriate less. 

I do not believe any Member, once he 
was aware of the value of the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, would oppose this 
committee recommendation. I think 
water pollution control is essentially a 
Federal problem. It is too great a bur- 
den for local authorities. The program 
as it is now in operation has been of 
real value in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Oregon. Five cities in the 
district already have benefited from 
Public Law 660. I understand there are 
now 12 new applications from Oregon 
cities pending in the regional office. 
Four come from my district. 

This fine pioneering sort of program 
has won bipartisan support. It should. 
Water pollution control knows no party. 
And it should not. If the administra- 
tion’s request for $20 million had not 
been increased the benefit to Oregon 
would have been cut by almost two- 
thirds. Our water supply is too valu- 
able to squander. 

I have received many letters and tele- 
grams in support of this program. They 
come from the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, the Oregon Wildlife Federation, 
the Governor of my State, the Oregon 
State Game Commission, the Oregon di- 
vision of the Izaak Walton League, the 
Interstate Pollution Abatement Commit- 
tee, the Oregon State fisheries director, 
and from others. 

I support this program to the fullest 
possible extent. 

PROTECTING OUR WATER SUPPLY 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 
1956 authorizes an annual appropriation 
of $50 million for grants-in-aid for mu- 
nicipal sewage treatment facilities con- 
struction, The Congress appropriated 
$50 million for fiscal 1957, $45 million 
for fiscals 1958 and 1959. The Presi- 
dent’s budget recommends a reduction 
for 1960 to $20 million. 

That $50 million is an insufficient 
amount was recently established in the 
hearings and report on H.R. 3610, a bill 
to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act by, among other things, up- 
ping the annual appropriation authori- 
zation to $100 million. During the hear- 
ings the overwhelming preponderance of 
the testimony received from State, city, 
and interstate agencies, national organi- 
zations and conservation groups en- 
dorsing the bill, urged the need for an 
accelerated construction program. 

That the Nation’s vital water re- 
sources are being wasted by pollution 
discharged by cities and industries, and 
that this waste must be stemmed is not 
in dispute. Nor are the facts that the 
available amount of water cannot be in- 
creased, and that demands for water are 
increasing, as is its waste, at an alarm- 
ing rate. It has been estimated that be- 
tween now and 1975 the demand for 
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water will increase by 90 percent with a 
pollution potential proportionately in- 
creased. Already the available supply 
for domestic and industrial use is in 
short supply in enough areas to have 
made the matter one of national con- 
cern. 

The immediately available means of 
stabilizing the situation and meeting the 
future demands for usable water is by its 
reuse, made possible through pollution 
control and treatment of wastes. This 
is an aim of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, and the construction 
grant program is designed to promote 
immediate action. 

It has been estimated that construc- 
tion costing an average of $575 million 
per year for the next 10 years, an in- 
crease of approximately 50 percent over 
the present annual average, to eliminate 
the huge backlog of construction needs, 
will be necessary if we are to have an 
adequate supply of water to meet our 
needs. The authorized $50 million an- 
nual aid is infinitesimal in comparison 
to our needs and the urgency of the 
situation. 

A failure to provide a sum commensu- 
rate with the Federal responsibility in 
this matter would be tantamount to put- 
ting our civilization in jeopardy. The 
States have been doing and will con- 
tinue to do their part in sharing the 
financial burden of this undertaking. 
From 1956 to date, while Congress ap- 
propriated $140 million for the past 3 
years, contract awards for construction 
of. sewage treatment facilities costing 
$1,094 million were made by non-Federal 
public bodies. 

There is no reason to think expendi- 
tures of this magnitude will not con- 
tinue. 

In consideration of all factors I feel 
an appropriation less than that made 
for the previous years would be inde- 
fensible. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that the committee saw fit to delete 
from the budget request an item of 
$150,000 for construction of animal 
quarters at the Public Health Service’s 
Rocky Mountain Laboratory at Hamil- 
ton, Mont. 

As you know, this fine laboratory has 
become a world center for the study of 
rickettsial diseases, of which Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever is one. Re- 
searchers there developed the first vac- 
cine against spotted fever and one of 
the first against this whole group of 
diseases, which includes typhus. 

Subsequently they learned much about 
how these diseases spread and how they 
could be controlled. 

Scientists now are making progress 
on Colorado tick fever, brucellosis, en- 
cephalitis and tularemia. One study, in 
a new program of development and im- 
provement of vaccines, is concerned 
with tuberculosis. There is existing evi- 
dence that it may be possible to produce 
a vaccine against tuberculosis by using 
specific parts of the tubercle bacilli. 
The laboratory, which you will recall 
was the sole wartime producer of the 
essential yellow fever vaccine, also is 
doing research on allergy. 
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Now all of these programs are slowed 
down by the inability of temporary and 
inadequate facilities for breeding and 
rearing the needed experimental ani- 
mals, guienea pigs and rabbits. 

Because of its location, in the Bitter- 
root Valley of western Montana, and be- 
cause these animals are not commer- 
cially available in the immediate vicinity, 
and often not even in the general area, 
the laboratory must depend upon its 
own facilities. 

An alternative, which has been used, is 
to ship needed experimental animals 
from Bethesda to Hamilton, a distance 
of some 2,400 miles. I submit that this 
is both uneconomic and inefficient. It is 
difficult at best. Some of these animals 
are lost in the shipping process. Some 
arrive sick. Some are affected -by 
changes in air pressure and temperature 
encountered on their long trip. 

A major contribution to the work of 
this fine laboratory on diseases of im- 
portance to the Northwest and to the 
Nation would be provision of facilities 
adequate to produce the animals neces- 
sary for their research. 

At this time, I wish to compliment the 
committee for their general support of 
health, education, and welfare. 

An example is Montana’s experience 
with Federal aid to local communities 
for construction of pollution abatement 
facilities. The budget request was for 
$20 million, a reduction of $25 million 
below the appropriation this year. 

Montana’s allocation this year was 
$512,475. Had the cut stood, our alloca- 
tion for next year would have been 
$206,570. 

According to the executive officer of 
Montana’s State Board of Health, Dr. 
G. D. Carlyle Thompson, who wrote me 
on March 5, all sewage treatment con- 
struction grants had been fully commit- 
ted, with this year’s grant being used 
by January 1, 1959. 

Dr. Thompson continued: 

In the 3 years of the program we have 34 
projects that have been aided and stimu- 
lated through the grant program. Already 
in this fiscal year we have five communities 
with priorities with applications exceeding 
$275,000 for which we lack funds. We know 
of planning in several communities which 
could result any day in applications being 
received where the priorities would be high, 
amounting to another $350,000. At the pres- 
ent rate of financing we would expect an- 
other 4 or 5 years of programing in order 
to bring into existence treatment facilities 
in communities now dumping raw sewage, 
and improved facilities in communities now 
partially or inadequately treating. 

We believe the Federal construction grant 
has materially assisted Montana in correct- 
ing sewage treatment problems. We feel 
that discontinuing the program would seri- 
ously delay accomplishing the balance of 
the joop. 

The job of obtaining proper sewage treat- 
ment in Montana is not yet half completed. 
We certainly are hoping that the program 
will continue so that there will be no inter- 
ruption in steady progress which is now 
evident. 


Part of the file on this program this 
year is a letter from Clayton V. Berg, 
of Helena, City-County Sanitarian, who 
wrote regarding benefits Montana’s cap- 
ital city has received from Federal aid in 
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sewage disposal facility construction. 
He also expressed the fear that, without 
continuation of this aid, Montana 
“stands a very good chance of losing 
what probably will be eventually her 
greatest asset—clean water.” 

A matter of record are statements in 
support of this program from the direc- 
tor of the Montana State Department of 
Fish and Game, mayors of several of our 
leading cities, the Montana Municipal 
League, and spokesmen for conservation 
and health groups. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
support this bill, H.R. 6769, for the rea- 
son that it calls for spending $53 million 
more than was appropriated for the 
same purposes in the,present fiscal year 
and more importantly because it calls 
for the spending of $158 million more 
than, is provided in the budget for the 
coming fiscal year. 

From what source is the money to be 
raised for this spending? Are the sup- 
porters of this bill advocating a tax in- 
crease or is it proposed that the Gov- 
ernment borrow the money? Of course, 
there is no proposal that tax revenues 
be increased. 

Congress will soon be confronted with 
legislation to increase the astronomical 
debt ceiling. This cannot go on indefi- 
nitely. 

I have no doubt that there are many 
excellent programs and projects in this 
bill which involves a total of nearly $4 
billion, but in view of the financial con- 
dition of the U.S. Treasury this bill 
ought to have been held even below the 
budget figures. 

Mr. Chairman, let the record show 
that if there is not to be a rollcall vote, 
I am opposed to this bill. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, our friends on the other side, the 
Republicans, have said that they stand 
for clean rivers and streams for all 
America. They differ from us, they say, 
only in how to go about doing the job. 

The way they want to do it is to turn 
part of the telephone tax over to the 
States. They hope the States would 
take this money and build sewage-treat- 
ment plants to keep the poisonous pol- 
lution of our cities and industries from 
choking our rivers to death. 

But they are not sure the States 
would do this. Why? Because there 
is no constitutional way to force a State 
to use funds in any particular way. 

However, the program you are voting 
on today—the $45 million grant to the 
States and cities and towns of the 
United States—this program is not only 
working fine but is completely constitu- 
tional. 

There may be no better authority on 
the constitutionality of this program 
than the late Senator Robert A. Taft, 
of Ohio. 

On August 22, 1947, in discussing a 
bill for stream pollution control he said 
that the proposed bill “provided a clear 
case for Federal interference.” 

I shall quote briefly the colloquy that 
ensued: 

From a constitutional standpoint, as far 
as the river itself is concerned, there isn't 
any question about the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interest. There is a constitutional 
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question as to how far the Federal Govern- 
ment is interested in the pollution of upper 
branches of the Ohio which are entirely 
within one State. If they undertook a gen- 
eral Federal control there might be some 
constitutional question. 

However, what is proposed here is that 
the Federal Government simply cooperate 
with the State and, in the way of money, 
extend two assistances. The first would be 
assistance of 3314 percent for sewage-dis- 
posal works and other waste-control works 
undertaken by cities, municipalities, and 
public bodies. That is in the nature of a 
grant. 

The other is loans 

Senator CHavez (interposing). Does that 
go to the extent of technical assistance, or 
does it go to the extent of getting down to 
the plants themselves? 

Senator Tarr. One-third of the actual cost 
of the plants. The State or city must put 
up two-thirds. I think it is not more than 
one-third. I think the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator perhaps could make it less if he 
wished to, if the appropriations are not 
sufficient. 

Senator Martin. Senator Taft, would 
those grants be somewhat along the model 
of the highway grants? Would there by any 
Federal supervision over the expenditure? 

Senator Tarr. The Public Health Service, 
I think, has to approve the plans of any 
works in which aid is to be given; isn’t that 
correct, Doctor? 


Mr. Chairman, the late Senator Taft 
was a great constitutionalist. He saw 
no likelihood of weakening the States by 
the cooperative State-Federal sewage 
plant building program. Nor did he see 
any threat to our economy from the 
modest grants the Federal Government 
allotted to States. 

Let us support the $45 million grant 
item for sewage treatment plants so that 
our streams and rivers and lakes may 
once again adorn our country instead of 
degrading it. So that once again we 
can say with pride as Americans: 

I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, 
there are many essential programs in 
the legislation before us. The security 
and well-being of the American people 
depend upon our continued support for 
these activities. 

I believe that it is especially important 
that we maintain the full amount re- 
quested by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the Office of Education. 

There has never been a time in Amer- 
ican history when the education of our 
young people was so essential as it is 
today. The complex demands of the age 
offer a special challenge to the educa- 
tional programs of the Nation. 

I strongly urge the House to follow the 
recommendation of the committee in 
appropriating adequate funds to meet 
the full obligations under Public Laws 
815 and 874. These two programs which 
provide funds for school operation and 
construction in federally impacted areas 
are essential. I am pleased that the 
committee is recommending sufficient 
funds to pay 100 percent of entitlements 
under the authorizing legislation. The 
committee recommendation would re- 
store the 15-percent cut made by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Last year, when the funds for this 
program were reduced, it soon became 
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clear that our federally impacted school 
areas would be placed in an impossible 
position. Only timely action by the 
Congress in this session in restoring the 
cuts saved these school districts from 
sharp reductions in their educational 
programs. It should now be clear that 
the committee recommendation is no 
larger than necessary for the proper op- 
eration of legislation authorized by the 
Congress and proved by experience. 

To indicate the support for this pro- 
gram in my State, many educators 
wrote, wired, or telephoned their dismay 
over the cuts that were made last year. 
Following are some of the persons urg- 
ing the supplemental appropriation 
which we passed successfully a few 
weeks ago: 

Mr. M. L. Reynolds, superintendent of 
schools, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Mrs. W. T. Mellravy, clerk, Buckeye 
School District No. 13, Pierre, S. Dak. 

School board, Wahehe School District 
No. 83, Greenwood, S. Dak. 

Mr. C. J. Fiedler, superintendent of 
schools, Peever Independent School 
District No. 3, Peever, S. Dak. 

Mr. C. L. Lehman, superintendent, 
Edgemont Independent School District 
27, Edgemont, S. Dak. 

Mr. Glenn H. Frary, superintendent 
of schools, Hot Springs, S. Dak. 

Mr. Bernard E. Aho, superintendent of 
schools, Piedmont, S. Dak. 

Mr. Ross P. Korsgaard, superintend- 
ent of schools, Igloo, S. Dak. 

Mr. O. K. Ehlers, superintendent, 
Smee Independent School District No. 4, 
Wakpala, S. Dak. 

Mr. Gordon A. Aaland, superintendent 
of schools, Wagner, S. Dak. 

Mr. E. E. Grunwald, superintendent 
of schools, Sturgis, S. Dak. 

Mr. S. M. Stickdale, superintendent, 
Todd County Independent School Dis- 
trict, Mission, S. Dak. 

Mr. M. P. Livingston, president, board 
of education, Pickstown, S. Dak. 

Wileta M. Hawkins, clerk, Dry Run 
School District No. 12, Pierre, S. Dak. 

LIBRARY SERVICES 


The legislation before us also includes 
funds needed for the continued operation 
of our rural library service. This pro- 
gram has been of inestimable value to 
the people of rural America. It does not 
cost a great deal of money and it returns 
great dividends in the form of broader 
understanding, cultural advancement 
and reading enjoyment for our rural 
citizens. I urge the approval of this 
much needed item. 


PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING 


There is great need in the country to- 
day for additional numbers of trained 
practical nurses. This is a need which 
gives every indication of becoming more 
acute in the years ahead. Here again, we 
have a fund request that is small in size 
but big in the dividends that it will re- 
turn to the health and well-being of our 
people. 

EXPANSION OF TEACHING IN EDUCATION OF THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 

I am especially pleased that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and the Budget 
Bureau have recommended a million 
dollars to carry out the program which 
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we enacted in the last Congress to bene- 
fit mentally retarded children. 

As the sponsor of this program to ex- 
pand the number of qualified teachers 
working with mentally retarded children, 
I know that it has widespread support 
throughout the country. 

There are approximately 1 million 
mentally retarded youngsters in the 
United States who require specialized 
teaching if they are to become useful 
citizens. Unfortunately only about 15 
percent of these children are given the 
opportunity to study under the direction 
of qualified teachers. The funds now 
being requested will begin a modest pro- 
gram designed to increase the number 
of specially trained teachers through 
grants to institutions of higher learning 
and to state educational agencies. 

On next Saturday, I am to be the 
guest of the South Dakota Association 
for Retarded Children at their annual 
convention in Rapid City, S. Dak. This 
splendid association, whose current pres- 
ident is Mr. Laurie Larson of Sioux 
Falls, has performed an invaluable serv- 
ice to the people of South Dakota in 
providing understanding, public support, 
and facilities for the training of our 
mentally retarded children. I hope that 
I will be able to report to them that we 
have acted favorably on this modest re- 
quest for funds to implement a most 
worthy program. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

As one of the subcommittee members 
who drafted the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act passed by the last Congress, 
I, of course, hope that the Congress will 
approve the funds requested to carry 
on this program in the next fiscal year. 

The activities authorized in this act 
have won the enthusiatic support of 
those interested in education across the 
Nation on a scale that goes beyond even 
the most optimistic hopes of those of 
us who drafted the program. 

I urge my colleagues to grant the 
amount which this legislation calls for 
and to support also the funds requested 
for carrying on the time-tested pro- 
age in the field of vocational educa- 

on. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the fourth year 
I have had the privilege of serving on 
this subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. During this time 
I have become immensely impressed by 
several things to which I would like to 
= the attention of this body this morn- 

First, I would like to mention the 
thoroughness with which the chairman 
and the members of this committee re- 
view the estimates of the various de- 
partments and agencies which are re- 
viewed by our subcommittee. The Chair- 
man has served as a member of this 
committee since 1946 and has been 
chairman for nine of these years. He 
has a great knowledge of these various 
programs. It is a pleasure to serve on 
this subcommittee. 

I have enjoyed my association with 
the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. DEN- 
TON] and the gentleman from Minne- 
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sota [Mr. MARSHALL]. I would particu- 
larly like to express my appreciation to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG], for his real help and counsei 
on this important appropriation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many pro- 
grams in the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare which are very 
dynamic in their aspects and which 
have a great deal of support throughout 
the United States, particularly here in 
the Congress. There are many Members 
of Congress who support these programs 
but they do not want to support them 
well enough to pay for them; they are 
willing to go along and talk about the 
fine programs but they are unwilling to 
face up to the cost and to the respon- 
sibilties which we all have of paying the 
bills for the benefits we receive from 
these programs in the fields of health, 
education, and welfare. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a comment? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is not 
that characteristic of our activities here? 
As long as a program is worthwhile, 
beneficial, and desirable, we do not even 
take a glance at the cost or the question 
of whether we can afford it. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think that is true, and 
I do want to call it to the attention of 
the Congress and of the American peo- 
ple. I think the time has come when we 
should talk about cost as well as bene- 
fits. When we talk about benefits we 
also should talk about costs. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

Mr. Chairman, the programs of this 
Department are concerned with so many 
different aspects of our developing so- 
ciety that the budget cannot possibly 
remain static from one year to another. 
Changing circumstances demand that 
in some of the areas of responsibility of 
this Department additional protection 
or services be provided to the American 
people. Our problem is to determine 
whether there are other areas in which 
offsetting decreases can be made. And 
as the Nation grows in size and com- 
plexity and need for types of service 
which State and local governments are 
not readily able to provide, it is increas- 
ingly difficult to find these offsetting 
decreases. 

Mr. Chairman, I am impressed with 
the fact that year after year approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the budget of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is in a single appropriation over 
which the Appropriations Committee has 
virtually no control. More than $2 bil- 
lion goes for “Grants to States for Pub- 
lic Assistance.” These funds are paid 
out on a formula basis, with an “open- 
end” appropriation, and constitute a 
clear obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It would be idle to cut this ap- 
propriation, since it would only mean a 
supplemental appropriation next year. 

And finally, I am impressed with the 
lack of fiexibility and reducibility in the 
remainder of the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
As is evident from the committee report 
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and the bill itself, there are more than 
60 different appropriations, each for a 
specified purpose. Virtually every one 
of these appropriations is made in re- 
sponse to a specific law, carefully con- 
sidered and enacted by the Congress. 
The large number of appropriations is 
thus a direct reflection of the number of 
separate programs which are of genu- 
ine and deep interest to the American 
people. When each is viewed in the 
context of the purposes which it is 
meant to serve, the opportunities for 
reducing the appropriations in any ap- 
preciable degree and still maintain the 
key services to the American people to 
which the Congress has committed itself 
are almost nonexistent. 

Except for a limited number of items 
which I shall mention in a moment, I 
think the President submitted a care- 
fully considered budget—a budget which 
we found was well and solidly built. 
The budget continues forward progress 
in the fields of labor, health, education 
and welfare to the American people. It 
provides for strengthening the enforce- 
ment of the pure food and drug laws, 
augmenting the programs for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the handicapped, 
promoting a broader attack on public 
health problems, and for increasing at 
numerous other key points the funds 
available for health, education, and wel- 
fare services. On the whole, therefore, 
I am convinced that the basic philos- 
ophy and approach of the President, as 
reflected in his budget, represents a 
sound recognition of the value of the 
contributions to the strength of this 
country represented by investments in 
our human resources. 

I believe very deeply that the Presi- 
dent is both courageous and right in his 
strong campaign to have the Federal 
Government set an example of financial 
integrity by balancing its budget in 1960. 
I believe that the 1960 budget should be 
balanced, and that the Congress must 
help the President achieve this objective. 

I am supporting some of the increases 
recommended by the committee because 
I believe, with them, that sound invest- 
ments in medical research and training 
will, in the long run, save the Govern- 
ment money in other ways, and increase 
the productivity and income of the Na- 
tion. In this respect, such expenditures 
are anti-inflationary, not, of course, in 
the specific year in which they are made, 
but in the long run. Medical research 
has made sufficient strides in recent 
years so that it seems eminently sensi- 
ble to continue to increase our invest- 
ment in this field. Certainly when we 
weigh even the off chance that we may 
achieve a significant breakthrough in 
discovering cures for such causes of 
human misery as heart disease, cancer, 
mental illness, nervous disorders, and 
numerous other illnesses, the expendi- 
ture of an additional $50 million per 
year does not seem expensive. The com- 
mittee report enumerates areas in which 
additional investments have been made 
over the past several years, many at 
the instigation of your committee. 
There is no doubt in my mind that these 
investments have been wise. I see no 
reason whatsoever to call a halt to our 
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continuing efforts to expand this im- 
portant program. 

Additional funds are included in this 
bill for grants to States and local com- 
munities for the construction of hos- 
pitals—the Hill-Burton Act. This, too, 
is an area in which the Federal Govern- 
ment can and should continue to bear 
its fair share of the cost of essential 
health facilities. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that if the Federal appropria- 
tion for this purpose is cut, the State 
and local appropriations and fund- 
raising efforts by private groups decline 
correspondingly. We do not wish this 
to happen. The needs are great and 
the funds contained in this bill are, in 
my judgment, a reasonable Federal share 
toward meeting those needs. Your com- 
mittee has recommended an increase of 
$42,500,000 over budget which was sub- 
mitted to us. This figure is higher than 
I think necessary but realizing the tem- 
per of this Congress for a higher figure 
I will support this compromise. 

An increase is likewise contained in 
this bill to restore to the full annual 
level envisaged by Congress the pro- 
gram for grants for the construction of 
municipal sewage treatment works. 
This, too, is a program which was 
enacted over my objections. The ad- 
ministration plans to recommend that 
this program, together with funds re- 
leased by modification of the Federal 
tax on telephone service, be turned over 
to the States for full operation. There 
is no doubt in the minds of those who 
have reviewed this program that it is 
serving an important purpose. Until the 
Congress has reviewed and acted upon 
the administration’s recommendation 
for modification of the structure and fi- 
nancing of this program, a majority of 
the committee thought the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s share of the total should be 
financed as it has for the past 3 years. 

Similarly, Mr. Speaker, a majority of 
the committee took the same position 
with respect to the program of Federal 
aid for schools in areas burdened by 
Federal activity. The administration 
has in mind, and will propose in the near 
future, certain amendments to Public 
Laws 815 and 874 which provide assist- 
ance to such areas of Federal impact. 
The administration has always hereto- 
fore taken the position that these two 
laws should be fully financed. Until 
the Congress has considered and acted 
upon the administration’s recommenda- 
tions, whatever they may be, your com- 
mittee recommends that these two laws 
be fully financed in 1960. This action 
of the majority will require an addition 
of $44 million over the budget estimate. 

The committee report is in some re- 
spects critical of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for the 
budget justifications which it submitted, 
particularly with respect to the National 
Institutes of Health. Circumstances 
made some of the figures seem confusing, 
but I am convinced that there was no 
intent to mislead the committee. I 
should like to call particular attention to 
what I believe was a misunderstanding 
between the committee and witnesses of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Testimony was given early 
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in the hearings to the effect that in- 
creased costs for research financed 
through the programs of the National 
Institutes of Health would amount to 
about $5 million in 1960. Subsequently, 
a detailed analysis was made which 
showed that the increased costs for all 
of the programs of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, including the training 
programs, would probably be approxi- 
mately $15 million. It might be inferred 
from the committee report that the in- 
formation provided in the initial in- 
stance was inaccurate or misleading in- 
formation. This, I feel sure, was not the 
case. The $5 million was concerned with 
the increased costs of research alone, 
whereas the $15 million was concerned 
with the total functions of the National 
Institutes of Health. A substantial part 
of the discrepancy arises from this dif- 
ference in terminology and a difference 
in understanding as to what the figures 
covered. I cite this to illustrate my con- 
viction that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare prepared its 
justifications in good faith. The fact 
that I did not reach the same conclusion 
as did the Department as to the amount 
of funds which should be appropriated 
to the National Institutes of Health 
should in no way be interpreted as a re- 
flection upon the manner in which the 
Department handled its testimony and 
presented its justifications. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert 
at this point in the Recorp a letter from 
Dr. James Shannon addressed to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island IMr. 


FOGARTY]: 
Aprit 16, 1959. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Focarry: Since our hearings be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions on April 7 through April 9, I have had 
an opportunity to read the February 20, 
1959, testimony by Secretary Flemming rela- 
tive to the increased cost involved in con- 
tinuing certain NIH activities at the same 
levels in 1960 as in 1959. 

I would like especially to call to your at- 
tention the fact that the Secretary’s esti- 
mate of $5 million for increased costs, shown 
on pages 24 through 26 of the published 
hearings, was in the context of research 
grants only and did not relate to the total 
of increased cost for all NIH activities. The 
figures which Dr. Van Slyke presented in his 
testimony of April 7th, on the other hand, 
which were developed at the request of your 
committee following Secretary Flemming’s 
testimony, did cover the total of our activi- 
ties. Included in Dr. Van Slyke’s figures, 
totaling $15 million, was the adjusted esti- 
mate of $7 million for maintaining the pro- 
gram activity of research grants at the same 
level in fiscal year 1960 as in the present 
year. In each instance, of course, figures 
are approximations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. SHANNON, M.D., 
Director. 
CONQUEST OF DISEASE—AMERICA’S MOST 
ESSENTIAL SCIENTIFIC ENDEAVOR 

Mr. Chairman, last year when the 
Committee on Appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare came to the floor 
of the House with its report, I rose to 
speak in support of the report and its 
recommendations. I said then that I 
was particularly interested in discussing 
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the increases proposed for the National 
Institutes of Health, which provided for 
a significant expansion of medical re- 
search. 

Again this year I should like to ad- 
dress myself especially to the program 
of medical research support which our 
House committee report proposes. 

I do so because I believe strongly 
that it is most essential for us to sustain 
and strengthen activities which lead to 
better health for the American people 
and permit us as a Nation to maintain 
leadership in medical research—a scien- 
tific field in which the United States is 
not behind any nation, but is the 
acknowledged leader. The funds spent 
on medical research will return greater 
dividends to our people than the vast 
appropriations made for missiles, space, 
and other research. 

U.S.A.—WORLD LEADER IN MEDICAL RESEARCH 


We can insure the maximum in medi- 
cal progress. We can make our position 
secure as the world leader in medical 
research, if we continue to provide the 
necessary means for maintenance and 
growth of America’s most essential 
scientific endeavor—the conquest of 
disease. 

Therefore, I stand in support of the 
Committee’s position on the appropria- 
tions for the National Institutes of 
Health. And I urge the Members of 
the House to confirm the committee’s 
judgment that these appropriations 
should be at the $344 million level for 
fiscal year 1960. This is $50 million 
more than appropriated last year. It 
is sufficiently above last year’s appropri- 
ations to give us a strong balanced re- 
search attack against the diseases that 
cripple and prematurely kill the people 
of the United States and other nations 
of the world. 

Having served on this committee in 
the 83d, the 85th, and now in the 86th 
Congresses, I have naturally been deeply 
concerned with how these appropriations 
and the programs they represent affect 
the lives, well-being, social, and economic 
welfare of every American, since the 
funds provided are used for activities 
ranging from social security and educa- 
tion to health and medical research. 

I have been deeply interested in medi- 
cal research because it not only brings 
human benefits by giving better health 
to more people, but also means greater 
productivity and thereby, economic ben- 
efits to families and to the Nation as 
a whole. Moreover, I am concerned 
with medical research because I come 
from Wisconsin. Perhaps this deserves 
a word of explanation. 


WISCONSIN’S LEADERSHIP IN RESEARCH 


My State, I am proud to say, is a leader 
in medical and other fields of research. 
To mention one example—the discov- 
eries that led to the life-saving drugs 
that prevent and help control blood clot- 
ting came from Wisconsin research. 

In addition Wisconsin people recognize 
that research is a necessary step toward 
practical achievement, and our states- 
men as well as our scientists have long 
been known for leadership in the growth 
and development of research. Many of 
you, perhaps, are thinking at this mo- 
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ment, as I am, of-a man who, a decade 
and more ago, rose from this same floor 
to propose that the United States launch 
an all-out attack upon disease through 
research. 

I am referring, of course, to the late 
Representative Frank B. Keefe of Wis- 
consin, 

Some of you here had the privilege of 
knowing and working with him, and I 
know I need not dwell upon his inspired 
leadership and his vision. 

I shall only mention a fact that should 
be well remembered: that Frank Keefe 
championed the launching of medical 
research as a truly nationwide effort as- 
sisted through public funds. He was 
chairman of the appropriations subcom- 
mittee when the decision to support re- 
search throughout the United States 
upon a large scale was first made. The 
present chairman, the Honorable JOHN 
E. Focarty of Rhode Island, was a mem- 
ber of that committee and has served 
continuously and with distinction ever 
since. It is now my privilege to occupy 
the position of ranking Republican. 

Speaking of the promise of advances 
that are to come against such great kill- 
ers and cripplers as heart disease, can- 
cer, and mental illness, the largest news- 
paper of my home State, the Milwaukee 
Journal commented, “When the break- 
throughs occur, the late Representative 
Frank B. Keefe (Rep., Oshkosh) will be 
entitled to much of the credit because 
of his persistent campaigning a decade 
ago for money for medical research.” 

I know the members of this House of 
Representatives would heartily concur 
with this tribute to Frank Keefe. It is 
in his tradition, and that of my State, 
that I recommend additional, strength- 
ened medical research support for the 
coming year. 

The Milwaukee Journal also said, in 
the same issue quoted above, that no 
Federal funds are being spent to better 
purpose and effect than those going into 
medical research. It also spoke of how 
benefits would flow “across the Nation 
and beyond, now and for generations to 
come.” It is for such reasons, too, that 
I endorse this increase in the funds made 
available for medical research during 
the coming fiscal year. 

Let me summarize very briefly some 
of the considerations that lead me to 
take this position. 

WHY SUCH A BIG APPROPRIATION INCREASE THIS 
YEAR? 

Among these considerations is the 
question of what progress is being made 
and what further effort is needed to 
guarantee progress in the future. Our 
committee inquired particularly into this 
and received, throughout the year as well 
as during our recent hearings, detailed 
reports that demonstrate convincingly 
the advances that are being made on 
many medical fronts and the opportu- 
nities that lie ahead. Furthermore, as 
was true of other members of the com- 
mittee, I made it my business, through 
visits to research institutions and dis- 
cussions with research scientists, to ob- 
tain firsthand knowledge and impres- 
sions of the kinds of work we are doing 
and supporting through the National In- 
stitutes of Health appropriations, 
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One cannot help being tremendously 
impressed with the competence and 
dedication of these men and women 
whose life work is devoted to the acqui- 
sition of new knowledge which will per- 
mit us, and our children, and our chil- 
dren’s children to have better health. 

There is not one of us who is unaware 
of the benefits which research in the 
medical sciences is already bringing us. 
Scarcely a day passes without some of 
them being reported in the daily press. 
Usually these press reports tell of the 
things that are being applied, or nearly 
ready for application, in prevention or 
treatment of disease to save or extend 
life. There are many, many other ad- 
vances, however, of a more basic nature, 
which do not make the headlines. Yet 
these are occurring, too, and give confi- 
dence that new breakthroughs are com- 
ing, upon which new preventives and 
cures will be based. 

There is no need to emphasize here the 
intense interest the people have in see- 
ing medical research grow in quality and 
in dimension. This is, not merely some- 
thing which the scientists desire, but 
which the public demands and vigorously 
supports, 

This research in recent years has 
helped us become a stronger Nation 
through improvement of health and re- 
duction of disease. We should never 
overlook this fact or take it for granted, 
although it is true that many diseases are 
dramatically reduced without our being 
fully aware of it. 

To emphasize this point, I need only 
mention the long-ago victories over such 
illnesses as smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria, 
typhus, yellow fever, malaria, syphilis, 
and other infectious diseases. More re- 
cently, there have been great gains over 
dread diseases such as tuberculosis and 
polio. And even against the greatest 
killers, cancer and heart disease, there 
have been dramatic advances through 
surgery and drugs. 

Yet these are only harbingers of fu- 
ture, greater conquests. We are making 
sure and steady steps forward in re- 
search in many fields against the 
chronic illnesses that are our biggest 
health—and a tremendous and growing 
economic—problem. 


NEW MEDICAL FINDINGS OF 1958 


During our recent hearings we 
learned of exciting research findings in 
each of the fields supported through the 
National Institutes of Health. Let me 
sketch a few of these, by way of illus- 
tration, in a sort of headline form. All 
of these illustrations, I should empha- 
size, are from new findings of just 1 
year, 1958. 

NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


In the field of cancer: 

New information on cancer viruses in 
animals continue to reinforce hope for 
preventive vaccines. 

Cytologic screening program for uter- 
ine cancer succeeds; deserves expansion. 

Needlelike probe helps detect brain 
tumors. 

Anticancer drug research uncovering 
new agents of promise in cancer therapy. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 


In heart disease: 

New synthetic anti-coagulant found 
found unusually promising. 

New blood-pressure lowering agents 
developed, improving management and 
treatment of high blood pressure. 

Rheumatic heart disease and rheu- 
matic fever fight gets new aid from new 
technique for quick diagnosis of strep 
germs. 

Abnormal openings in heart walls de- 
tected by new technique. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

In allergy and infectious diseases: 

New hormone shows high potency in 
treatment of allergic conditions. 

Discovery of two new viruses responsi- 
ble for much respiratory disease. 

Probability of new and better vaccines 
for certain virus-caused respiratory ill- 
nesses increase. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND 
METABOLIC DISEASES 

In arthritis and metabolic diseases: 

Pain-killing drug at least 10 times 
more powerful than morphine synthe- 
sized. 

Better treatment for gout discovered. 

New oral antidiabetic drugs in use; 
others nearing application. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 


In dental research: 

Improved understanding of periodon- 
tal disease (of the gums). 

Increasing success in development of 
techniques for transplantation of full- 
term molar teeth in animals. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


In mental illness: 

Each chemical step in breakdown of 
epinephrine (adrenalin) within the body 
described for first time. 

New drug, structurally related to a 
tranquilizer, shows promise in treatment 
of depression. 

New test for tranquilizing drugs 
avoids some disadvantages of earlier 
tests; may be useful in testing a variety 
of drugs. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 
AND BLINDNESS 

In neurological diseases and blindness: 

Anticoagulant therapy found helpful 
in early brain thrombosis and may pre- 
vent or postpone onset of threatening 
brain stroke. 

Function restored to paralyzed dia- 
phragm by surgical nerve substitution. 

Major step in search for responsible 
factor in development of senile eye cata- 
ract comes in study of rabbit eyes which 
show chemical changes characteristic of 
the aging process. 

I must stress, of course, that these are 
only examples, in capsule or headline 
form, taken almost at random from hun- 
dreds of illustrations presented to our 
Committee of the past year’s progress in 
medical research supported through the 
appropriations of the National Institutes 
of Health. I have deliberately cited one 
or two from each of the several Insti- 
tutes’ programs for the purpose of indi- 
cating the complex range of problems 
being attacked and the wide scope of the 
progress being won. 
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Much more could be said, of course, 
about this progress. Yet I think enough 
has been mentioned to buttress my posi- 
tion that the outlook for greater ad- 
vances is very bright indeed, if we con- 
tinue to give wholehearted support to 
medical research according to the abil- 
ity of scientists to use the funds effec- 
tively. 

In the past several years the Congress 
has appropriated increasing funds to the 
Institutes, and the money has, I am con- 
vinced been well and fruitfully used. I 
believe we can rely on this record for as- 
surance that increased funds provided 
for 1960 will be well used in the public 
interest. Our Committee will insist that 
the highest standards are used in pass- 
ing on research grant applications. 

The record of the current fiscal year 
shows that this has been true for the 
increases we voted last year for medi- 
cal research, research training, and re- 
search construction. I would like to 
mention here that the building of medi- 
cal research resources for the future is 
as essential as the support of current 
research. The research training pro- 
grams of the National Institutes of 
Health provide for the development of 
skilled scientific manpower in the health 
sciences; and it is as important to the 
Nation to support this scientific train- 
ing as it is in any field that can be 
named, such as nuclear physics or space 
science. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH MANPOWER 


On the score of manpower and of re- 
search studies, let me say that the es- 
sence of my endorsement of additional 
funds lies in a simple fact that can be 
very briefly stated: 

There are brilliant young people ready 
to be trained for medical research; there 
is sound new work ready to be started 
by researchers of proved caliber; but 
there will not be enough money to pro- 
vide for these investments in the future 
unless we increase this year’s funds for 
the National Institutes of Health. 

We have found solid evidence that the 
medical schools and universities, where 
research is carried out and scientists are 
trained, not only can use additional sup- 
port well, but also must have it if they 
are to exploit the highly promising new 
leads uncovered in many fields and give 
training opportunities to those qualified 
for and deeply interested in obtaining 
them. We have found that we cannot 
expect, for fiscal year 1960, a desirable 
minimum of new research investigations 
unless the level of support is above the 
level for 1959. We have found also that 
there will undoubtedly arise this next 
year, as in the past, new areas of need 
and potential progress where greater and 
faster growth can be implemented by in- 
creases which, with available resources 
and timeliness of opportunity, form a 
combination that permits advances 
which otherwise would be postponed or 
lost. 

It is upon such considerations that my 
endorsement of strengthened funds for 
medical research and training activities 
of the National Institutes of Health is 
based, together with my conviction that 
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such investment is sound national 
economy. 

This is so because medical research is 
the avenue along which we must move 
if we are to decrease spending for the 
care and alleviation of disease, and be- 
cause medical research is the road upon 
which we must march to achieve in- 
creased productivity of our people. Quite 
apart from humane considerations, these 
two factors justify our investing more in 
medical research than we are now doing. 

We will not, of course, place these fac- 
tors, the dollar marks as it were, above 
the humanitarian values which charac- 
terize our Nation’s tradition. We can 
justly support a greater research attack 
upon disease for the human benefits 
alone which it will bring—the increased 
numbers of lives saved and extended, the 
untimely death and disability prevented, 
the individuals and families made 
healthier and happier. 

Yet, even upon an investment-in-dol- 
lars basis alone, we can justifiably sup- 
port the $344 million appropriation rec- 
ommended in this bill for the National 
Institutes of Health. The investment is 
small compared to the potential eco- 
nomic benefits which will come as 
medical research achieves new knowl- 
edge to bring the killing and crippling 
diseases of today progressively under 
control. 

At the present time we have set up a 
highway trust fund. This highway trust 
fund has been established to pay the cost 
of our highway aid program throughout 
the United States. Certain use taxes 
were established to go into this particu- 
lar trust fund to pay the cost of the high- 
way construction program. I think it 
is about time in the field of medical re- 
search and public health that we estab- 
lished a health trust fund. I think we 
should find a way to levy a tax to pay for 
the cost of these health programs that 
we are presently enjoying so that we 
can place this program on a self-support- 
ing basis. I believe that medical re- 
search in the public health field by the 
Federal Government is supported by a 
majority of our people; but I also hold 
the opinion that the people are willing 
to pay for the benefits they receive from 
these programs rather than pass the cost 
on to some future generation to pay for 
in the form of a still larger national debt. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Chairman, in appropriating funds 
for an executive department, the Con- 
gress must consider not only the require- 
ments of the statutes which the Depart- 
ment administers, but the effectiveness 
of its operations. The people of our 
country pay heavy taxes. They do not 
mind paying them to obtain needed sery- 
ices. They do, however, seriously ob- 
ject to unnecessary expenditures or 
waste through inefficiency. 

It is therefore a special pleasure for 
me to be able to assure my colleagues 
and the people of our Nation that the 
budget for the Department of Labor for 
fiscal year 1960 is for needed services 
and that it will not be dissipated through 
inefficiency. The bill before us endorses 
the budget of the President for the De- 
partment of Labor for fiscal year 1960. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Your committee went over every item 
of expense with great care. We reduced 
the requests where justified, for exam- 
ple, by improvement in economic condi- 
tions which will lessen the need for un- 
employment insurance. We also found 
some areas in which savings could be 
effected for other reasons. We did not, 
however, cut funds for any essential 
services. 

Our appropriation for the Department 
of Labor also takes account of the fact 
that James P. Mitchell is Secretary of 
Labor. We are satisfied that under his 
leadership the moneys will be wisely 
spent, and the country will get a dollar’s 
worth of performance for every dollar 
expended. 

The efficiency of the Department's op- 
erations under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration supports and justifies the budget 
presented to the House at this time. 
That record is a proud one in the annals 
of our Government. It reflects the dedi- 
cation of the President and his adminis- 
tration to the welfare of the working 
people. 

If there are any questions on an item 
in this bill for the Department of Labor 
I will be glad to answer them now. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill. I 
hope that we can send it on its way to 
the other body for consideration. I 
realize the temper of this Congress and 
I feel that perhaps this is the best bill 
that we can get through the House at 
this particular time. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Can the gentleman give 
us some idea of the amount of funds in 
this bill for payment to impacted school 
areas within a radius of say 50 miles of 
the seat of Government, the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. LAIRD. Of the total amount of 
funds in this bill it would be almost one- 
quarter. 

Mr. BOW. A quarter of the amount 
in this bill is actually used for the im- 
pacted school districts within the area 
to which I refer. 

Mr. LAIRD. A 50-mile radius of the 
seat of Government, yes, I would think 
it that high. The boundaries you use 
are difficult to fix in my mind. 

There has been a change in the law 
which puts Montgomery, Fairfax Coun- 
ty and these nearby counties in a much 
higher category this year and last year 
than they were previously. They are re- 
ceiving a greater amount of aid. 

I happen to live in Montgomery Coun- 
ty. My children go to school in Mont- 
gomery County. I pay the same prop- 
erty taxes as the man who happens to 
live next door to me who works in the 
District, in private business. But be- 
cause I happen to be employed on Fed- 
eral property, Montgomery County re- 
ceives aid in addition to my real estate 
taxes for my children who are attending 
that school. The children of the man 
next door the county receives no aid. 

The whole philosophy behind the im- 
pacted aid program, as I see it, was to 
provide funds for the particular school 
districts which were adversely affected 
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through the removal of property and 
who were affected in their school burden 
through the lack of their ability to tax 
people to provide local revenues to sup- 
port the schools. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman who represents one of 
the areas that does very well under this 
particular program. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I would like to re- 
verse the example the gentleman just 
used concerning Montgomery County, 
which is not one of my counties. 

Mr. LAIRD. I saw the gentleman on 
the floor, and that why I used as an ex- 
ample Montgomery County. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Will the gentleman 
agree that in the case of a resident of 
the District of Columbia working in 
Montgomery County on privately-owned 
property, Montgomery County does re- 
ceive taxes on that privately-owned 
property, but on Federal property, 
where the District of Columbia resident 
works, Montgomery County does not re- 
ceive any taxes? 

Mr. LAIRD. That is right. The only 
difficulty involved in the exa:nple used 
by the gentleman from Virginia is that 
regardless whether the parent works on 
property that is off the tax rolls, or 
whether he works on property that is 
not even in the county, the same amount 
of aid is paid for his child, That is not 
and was not the purpose of this law. 

Mr. BROYHILL. The gentleman will 
agree that Montgomery County should 
have some payment in lieu of taxes for 
federally owned property out there? 

Mr. LAIRD. I would say for feder- 
ally owned property and the children of 
people who are employed on the par- 
ticular property, yes. But if the gentle- 
man will go up to my congressional dis- 
trict or many other districts in the 
United States he will find that there are 
vast areas in national forests and recrea- 
tional areas owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These whole areas are taken 
off the tax rolls, but there is no school 
aid for the children that live in these 
townships. In many of these areas there 
has not been a single cent of revenue 
even from the sale of timber. 

Mr. BROYHILL. That probably does 
not create any expense to the local com- 
munity for services. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman is wrong 
on that particular problem. We would 
like to be developed further. We would 
like additional trade. The people of 
your district in Virginia like to have the 
District of Columbia located near you. 
I do not think your area would have 
been developed to the extent it has if 
the District of Columbia had not been 
located right here. 

This is what our committee report 
states on this problem: 

The committee action on this (pay- 
ments to school districts) and the preced- 
ing item (school construction assistance) 
reflects its feeling of responsibility to pro- 
vide the affected school districts with the 
funds that Congress, by its action on the 
basic legislation last year, has led them to 
believe would be f The com- 
mittee that these school districts 
have planned the financing of their school 
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systems with the expectation that they 
would receive these funds. Thus, to make 
reductions now would be unfair and would 
certainly disrupt many educational pro- 
grams. However, it is also the committee's 
belief that serious consideration should be 
given the basic legislation with a view to 
possible revision to remove from eligibility, 
or considerably reduce the entitlements of 
school districts in areas where it is highly 
questionable that the Federal activities have 
an adverse effect on the financing of the 
school system. The committee has in mind 
areas such as those around Washington, 
D.C., where children of parents who work 
on Federal property but pay local taxes that 
support the school system, just the same 
as do their neighbors who do not work on 
Federal property, are nonetheless included 
in the count of children for which Federal 
payments under the two programs are 
made. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to my friend the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, the gen- 
tleman has plenty of room in his dis- 
trict for some of the departments and 
agencies of Government that supply the 
payroll that they like in Virginia ard 
over in Maryland. Is that correct? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am sure they would be 
very anxious to have any of these build- 
ings located there. The people of nearby 
Virginia and Maryland come around 
with this sad story after the location 
of facilities, but you should hear them 
howl when an attempt is made to close 
or curtail the operation of a Federal 
agency in their area. 

Mr. GROSS. They would be the first 
to complain, the first to object, if we 
tried to disperse some of this Govern- 
ment out over the country, would they 
not? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am sure the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man a question concerning this White 
House Conference on the Aged? A con- 
siderable amount of money is being spent 
on that item, apparently. Can the gen- 
tleman tell me briefly what is accom- 
plished at this conference, or by these 
conferences? 

Mr. LAIRD. It is hoped that this con- 
ference—which has been proposed by the 
President, supported by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
approved by the Congress—will contrib- 
ute much to the problems of the aged. 
I will insert at this point a fact sheet 
on this White House Conference: 

Fact SHEET ON THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
ON AGING 

The law: By act of Congress, the first 
White House Conference on Aging was au- 
thorized, and President Eisenhower signed 
the measure into public law September 2, 
1958. The act specifies that the Conference 
will be held in Washington, D.C., in Jan- 
uary 1961. 

Direction: Under direction of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Secretary Arthur S. 
Flemming, the HEW special staff on aging 
is laying the foundation for the Conference 
in cooperation with the Federal Council on 
Aging, which is composed of Cabinet-level 
representatives of interested Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, and local and State 
government agencies and private groups and 
organizations interested in the field of aging. 
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Former Congressman Robert W. Kean, of 
New Jersey, has accepted chairmanship of 
the National Advisory Committee. 

Secretary Flemming is expected to an- 
nounce shortly the appointment of the full 
National Advisory Committee of outstanding 
citizens refiecting broad but expert view- 
points on the problems of the aging. This 
committee will have overall direction of the 
conference, ; 

Planning: Congress has authorized but not 
as yet appropriated funds to provide grants 
from $5,000 to $15,000 to the States to help 
them finance the collection of facts about 
aging, conduct State and local conferences 
and develop recommendations for discussion 
at the 1961 conference. 

The White House Conference will be pre- 
ceded by & series of forums and conferences 
at local, State, and territorial levels. These 
activities are expected to stimulate a good 
deal of action and program development 
prior to the 1961 Conference. 

Recommendations: The White House Con- 
ference on Aging, expected to draw a mini- 
mum of 2,500 delegates in January 1961, will 
make recommendations for a course of posi- 
tive action in dealing with the problems of 
the aging. The congressional act requires 
the submission of a final report containing 
recommended action to the President not 
later than 90 days following the conclusion 
of the Conference. 

Objectives: In authorizing the White 
House Conference on Aging, Congress de- 
clared “that the Federal Government shall 
work jointly with the States and their citi- 
zens to develop recommendations and plans 
for action * * * which will serve the pur- 
poses of: 

“1. Assuring middle-aged and older per- 
sons equal opportunity with others to en- 
gage in gainful employment which they are 
capable of performing, thereby gaining for 
our economy the benefits of their skills, ex- 
perience, and productive capacities; and 

2. Enabling retired persons to enjoy in- 
come sufficient for health and for participa- 
tion in family and community life as self- 
respecting citizens; and 

“3. Providing housing suited to the needs 
of older persons and at prices they can afford 
to pay; and 

4. Assisting middle-aged and older per- 
sons to make preparation, develop skills and 
interests, and find social contacts which will 
make the gift of added years of life a period 
of reward and satisfaction and avoid un- 
necessary social costs of premature deteriora- 
tion and disability; and 

“5. Stepping up research designed to re- 
lieve old age of its burden of sickness, mental 
breakdown, and social ostracism.” 

Numbers involved: Between 1900 and 1950 
the number of those aged 45 to 64 in the 
United States roughly tripled to 31 million, 
and those aged 65 and over quadrupled to 12 
million. Present estimates are that today 
there are 15 million Americans 65 years and 
older, and that by 1975 this figure will climb 
to more than 20 million. Those aged 45 and 
older will be affected directly by the White 
House Conference, since their employment 
health, housing, and retirement problems will 
be given consideration. Also the findings and 
recommendations of the Conference will have 
an impact on younger Americans, since they 
inevitably share in the responsibility, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of supporting programs 
designed to add purpose and usefulness to 
the lives of senior citizens. They, too, even- 
tually will grow older and benefit from pro- 
grams recommended as the result of the 
White House Conference. 

Preparation: A National Leadership Train- 
ing Institute for the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging to help States, communities, 
and national organizations in their plan- 
ning for and in advance of the Conference 
will be conducted by the HEW Special Staff 
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on Aging June 24 through 26 at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Representatives of other 
Federal departments and agencies, national 
organizations, and other private and public 
agencies having programs in the field of 
aging will assist in conducting the institute. 


Mr. GROSS. The gentleman thinks 
that something worth while is being ac- 
complished? 

Mr. LAIRD. I hope so. I cannot 
predict what may come out of the con- 
ference, but I hope it will be a worth- 
while conference. There has to be a lot 
of ground work done in the States and 
communities before it can be a success. 
I assure the gentleman that our com- 
mittee will watch it closely. 

Mr. GROSS. This is not the first 
time this conference has been held? 

Mr. LAIRD. We have had State and 
local conferences on the aged, but we 
have never had a White House con- 
ference on the aged. 

Mr. GROSS. I see that there is an 
appropriation of $200,000 for a White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth in 1960. Has that conference 
previously been held? 

Mr. LAIRD. The White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth has been 
held before. I believe it was held 10 
years ago. The funds appropriated 
were authorized by the Congress. When 
the original bill was up the amount of 
authorization was drastically reduced, 
but this is in accordance with legislation 
passed by the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Is not this going to be a 
permanent thing? They are establish- 
ing a secretary at a salary of $16,500 a 
year. This is now bound to become a 
permanent thing. 

Mr. LAIRD. It is not intended that 
this White House Conference will become 
a permanent agency of the Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
suppose when this White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth is held 
this year in Washington they will be ad- 
vised of the $286 billion debt we have in 
this country, and that there will be some 
discussion of how the children and 
youth of today, the citizens of tomorrow, 
are going to find the means of paying off 
this debt? Does the gentleman believe 
that will be discussed there? 

Mr. LAIRD. I hope some discussion 
will be had on the basic economic prob- 
lems of government and to paying for 
governmental benefits as we increase the 
costs. If we are going to have benefits 
from the Government, we have to be 
willing to pay the cost. I do not know 
personally whether that is on the 
agenda, but I am sure the gentleman's 
recommendation will be given real con- 
sideration by the people that are run- 
ning the conference. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, my 
service on the subcommittee dealing 
with Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriations 
is one of the most rewarding experiences 
I have enjoyed in the Congress. No 
other committee, to my knowledge, deals 
so comprehensively with so many of the 
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programs that directly affect almost 
every citizen in our country. I wish 
every Member of the Congress could sit 
in on our hearings, particularly when 
the Nation’s leading medical scientists 
recount the breakthroughs they are 
making on every front in the never-end- 
ing fight on the most serious of human 
ailments. The combined accomplish- 
ments of these dedicated men make a 
fascinating story. 

Our chairman, Jonn Focarty, has al- 
ways been closely identified with these 
programs and has taken the deepest per- 
sonal interest in the whole field of 
health activities and this personal devo- 
tion to the welfare of the American peo- 
ple is evident in the bill before you today. 
We know him as a conscientious and 
dedicated chairman always mindful of 
the wishes of his committee. My col- 
leagues, WINFIELD DENTON, MELVIN LAIRD, 
and ELrorp CEDERBERG, have demon- 
strated a genuine interest in all of these 
programs and while we have minor dif- 
ferences of opinion, we know we share a 
common purpose in attempting to shape 
effective programs that meet the needs of 
the millions of people served daily by the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Many Members of the House have dis- 
cussed Indian health activities of the 
Federal Government with me. I am 
pleased to report that steady progress is 
being made in this worthwhile work. 
Despite some shortcomings, we can say 
that the situation is constantly improv- 
ing. Dr. Leroy Burney, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service, has 
shown a great deal of personal interest 
in this program. Your committee has 
worked closely with Dr. Burney, Dr. 
Shaw, and other members of the staff 
and we have been pleased with the 
spirit of cooperation of the Public 
Health Service based upon our mutual 
desire for aggressive and efficient efforts 
to improve the health of our Indian citi- 
zens. At times, in our hearings and re- 
ports and personal conversations, we 
have made suggestions in the interest of 
improving the organization and the 
services provided. The Public Health 
Service has taken a constructive atti- 
tude toward these suggestions and have 
adopted some which we both think have 
strengthened their work. 

Indian health problems are not sim- 
ple. There are no easy answers. In 
fact, these are the most difficult prob- 
lems with which the Public Health 
Service must deal, in my opinion. The 
limited economic resources of Indian 
families and the inadequate standard of 
living create health problems of every 
kind. The Indian population is scat- 
tered over 250 reservations in 24 States 
and in several hundred villages of 
Alaska. Patients must travel long dis- 
tances on foot, by cart or dogsled, by 
automobile or airplane. The health and 
medical services provided are often 
made more difficult and costly because 
of these circumstances. 

The problems are real enough. Con- 
sider the fact that the Indian’s average 
age at death is 39 compared to 61 for the 
rest of the population. Twenty-three 
percent of all Indian deaths occur 
among children under 1 year of age, 
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compared with only 7 percent in the 
general population. 

When we speak of progress being 
made, we are speaking of human lives 
being saved. Tuberculosis was once the 
leading cause of death among Indian 
people. Within 3 years—1955-57—the 
tuberculosis death rate has been reduced 
by 24 percent outside Alaska. In Alaska, 
this death rate has been reduced by 63 
percent since 1954. Indian deaths from 
gastroenteric diseases have been cut by 
more than 25 percent over the last 4 
years. 

To provide the kind of medical treat- 
ment and health services desperately 
needed by the Indians means that we 
must continue to develop hospital. and 
clinical facilities in many parts of the 
country. I, for one, wish that progress 
could be made even more rapidly. 

Last year when the bill was before us, 
the committee was much concerned over 
the delay in construction of four hos- 
pitals. We are pleased to report that the 
situation has improved. The construc- 
tion contract has been awarded for a 
200-bed medical center at Gallup, N. 
Mex., and the building is expected to be 
completed in November 1960. The con- 
tract for the 50-bed hospital at Kotze- 
bue, Alaska, was awarded on January 30, 
1959, and construction will be completed 
in December 1960. A new 75-bed hos- 
pital is under construction at Shiprock, 
N. Mex., and should be completed by 
December of this year. 

Members will recall that funds were 
requested for a 50-bed hospital at Sells, 
Ariz. These funds are in the second sup- 
plemental appropriation bill and it is 
expected that the hospital will be ready 
for occupancy in October 1960. 

The present budget makes provision to 
replace a 29-year-old hospital at San 
Carlos, Ariz., which is obsolete and com- 
pletely inadequate to meet the needs of 
the 4,500 Indians it serves. Plans also 
call for replacing a hospital at Keams 
Canyon, Ariz., which serves the Hopi 
Indians. 

One of the most serious problems fac- 
ing the Public Health Service in provid- 
ing medical and health services is in- 
adequate housing for doctors and 
nurses. As housing improves, it is pos- 
sible to relieve the critical shortage of 
doctors and nurses. In 1955, half of 
the hospitals had only one doctor who 
was on call around the clock 7 days a 
week. Now all hospitals except several 
of the smallest have at least two 
physicians. 

Funds were requested for the con- 
struction of 32 new housing units. Our 
committee has been concerned about 
improving the situation at a faster pace 
and has included funds for 52 additional 
units. The locations of these units are 
listed on page 317 of the hearing. It 
would not be fair to imply that this will 
solve the whole housing problem. The 
program as suggested by the committee 
will barely help to keep us abreast of the 
housing that is deteriorating. 

It will be recalled that a temporary 
housing operation was put into effect. 
Investigation has proven this to be both 
costly and unsatisfactory. Many still 
in use are shacks more than 40 years old 
without adequate sanitation, wiring, 
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heating, or sewage disposal facilities. 
By providing an additional $1,500,000 
for the specific purpose of easing the 
housing squeeze, the committee feels 
that economy will be best served in the 
long run since it will reduce per unit 
construction and maintenance costs. 

Last year we made available $1,750,000 
as Indian matching funds in construc- 
tion of community hospitals under the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act. 
This program made a good start last 
year. The Public Health Service feels 
that the carryover of funds will be suf- 
cient to cover the projects planned for 
the next fiscal year. These funds are 
used only for the portion of the hospital 
specifically needed for Indians. The 
number of beds in most such hospitals 
is relatively small so that the share 
charged to Indians is also relatively 
small. Yet the program offers the pros- 
pect of real economies and permits In- 
dians to be treated within their own 
communities and along with the general 
population. Experience so far has been 
very satisfactory but I hope that we an 
make even more progress in the future. 

I want to direct the attention of the 
House to a problem we are encountering 
with regard to medical care for indigent 
Indians not living on reservations. 
Some States have a very good record of 
cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment in this matter. A few, unfortu- 
nately, deliberately avoid the responsi- 
bility of medical assistance for their 
Indian citizens, forcing them to return 
to the reservation in order to be eligible 
for Federal care. 

The committee considered taking 
drastic steps to correct this situation 
such as barring any State which dis- 
criminates against its Indian citizens 
from receiving any Public Health Serv- 
ice grants. It would be entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the Congress to take 
such action since the Indian citizens 
are counted as part of the total popula- 
tion of each State and so qualify the 
States for a larger share of Federal 
funds under the various grant programs. 

It was felt, however, that this remedy 
might be too drastic for immediate use 
so we discussed the matter with Public 
Health Service officials and urged them 
to work with the States concerned in 
correcting the situation. We - hope 
prompt corrective action will be taken 
since it would be unfortunate to have 
to withhold Federal funds from States 
which need them. However, it is unfair 
to all citizens to permit any State to 
evade its responsibility through discrimi- 
nation against Indians unable to pay 
their medical expenses. We have asked 
the Public Health Service to keep us ad- 
vised of the progress made in this re- 
gard. 

Mr. Chairman, in discussing Indian 
health activities, it is proper that we 
should pay tribute to the dedicated men 
and women in and out of the Public 
Health Service who are devoting their 
time and talents to serving the Indian 
citizens of our country. This spirit of 
dedication, more than anything else, 
gives us the hope that many of our most 
serious problems can and will be solved 
in the forseeable future. These are the 
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people who live with the problem day in 
and day out and perform the countless 
works of mercy that cannot be cata- 
loged. This is done without public rec- 
ognition or public acclaim. 

I had an opportunity to see personally 
some of the work being done by Creigh- 
ton University in promoting medical 
care for Indians. I cannot praise too 
highly the contribution this great uni- 
versity is making to the welfare of In- 
dian citizens. Its excellent staff and the 
finest specialists in medicine and surgery 
are assisting Indians. The spirit of co- 
operation between the university and the 
Public Health Service is in the best tra- 
ditions of the medical profession in hu- 
manitarian causes. Creighton Univer- 
sity justly deserves our highest commen- 
dation. 

Insofar as Indian health funds in this 
bill are concerned, Mr. Chairman, I 
think they are adequate to support the 
steady progress we have made and must 
continue to make in this worthwhile 
effort. I wish we were making as much 
progress in meeting the economic and 
social problems of our Indian citizens 
as we are making in providing medical 
care. It is my feeling that the health 
program is a good one and that we are 
beginning to see results. This in itself 
will accelerate the rate of progress as 
more and more young doctors and 
nurses are attracted to a great hu- 
manitarian work that is interesting, in- 
formative, and inspirational. Money is 
necessary but this program, more than 
many others, depends for its ultimate 
success on the dedicated men and women 
who daily treat the ailments of their 
fellow citizens of Indian descent. 

All of us have received letters from 
rural areas all over the country testi- 
fying to the success of the Library Serv- 
ices Act. Over 800 rural counties with 
more than 11 million people have new 
or improved library services available 
because of this act. 

It is impossible to measure what this 
means in learning and recreation for 
adults and children who have been de- 
prived of the precious resource of good 
books simply because they live in the 
less-populated parts of our country. 

Hardly a day passes that we are not 
reminded of the great need for improv- 
ing educational opportunities to meet 
the demands of the time in which we 
live. Our first President, George Wash- 
ington, put it simply when he pointed 
out that democratic government makes 
special demands of its citizens: 

In proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened. 


There is no greater contribution to 
education and to enlightened public 
opinion than a ready and free source of 
good books. Any measure that gives 
more people access to more books is an 
educational program of the first order. 
Children enrolled in smaller schools and 
living in rural communities should not 
be deprived of the opportunities enjoyed 
by their big city cousins. The growth 
and development of minds knows no 
geographical boundaries. We all know 
that there is no greater stimulation for 
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a child than an adequate and accessible 
supply of good books. 

To insure the continued success of 
this program, your committee has again 
included $6 million for grants to the 
States. Unobligated funds remaining at 
the end of the current fiscal year will 
make approximately $7 million avail- 
able overall for next year. The expe- 
rience so far has been that State and 
local sources spend $2 for every dollar of 
Federal grant, which again illustrates 
the enthusiasm with which this program 
has been received. 

Another program of general interest 
to Members is the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act as administered by the Public 
Health Service. The bill includes $45 
million for grants for construction of 
waste treatment works. 

We are all aware of the widespread 
concern over the future of our water 
supply. The rapid growth of popula- 
tion and industry in this country daily 
multiplies our problems of water supply 
and water pollution. Costs for sewage 
and industrial waste treatment works 
are increasing and many communities 
still find it difficult to build treatment 
plants. 

Progress has been made since enact- 
ment of the Federal grant program in 
1956. Up to January 1, 1959, grant of- 
fers had been made to 1,337 communi- 
ties in the total amount of $113.7 mil- 
lion. Together with $481.3 million in 
local funds, this is resulting in the con- 
struction of waste treatment works cost- 
ing $595 million. Experience under this 
program to date therefore indicates 
that Federal grants represent approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the cost of a 
project. 

Another 673 approved applications are 
now pending so that if we had accepted 
the President’s request we would be be- 
ginning the fiscal year with a 34-year 
backlog if not another application was 
received. 

The effort to protect our water sup- 
plies is part of the overall job of con- 
serving our natural resources. Soil, 
water, and air are certainly the most 
essential and most basic resources we 
have. We need all of them. Money in- 
vested in protecting and conserving 
them is money invested in survival. The 
future cost of neglect in terms of both 
money and human life is almost beyond 
comprehension. 

Some of the best-known parts of the 
bill before us, of course, are the sections 
dealing with appropriations for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. It is not my 
intention to discuss them in any detail 
since our chairman is everywhere 
recognized as the Congress’ leading 
spokesman in this field. I do want to 
recommend, however, that every Mem- 
ber avail himself or herself of the op- 
portunity to read the testimony we re- 
ceived from the Nation’s leading medical 
men on the work of the Institutes. There 
is no more dramatic presentation of the 
fight against human suffering and of the 
hopes and fears we all share than the 
record of this testimony. Because each 
project is so readily translated into 
human terms, the program naturally re- 
ceives sympathetic consideration. 
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This is not to imply that these items 
are not thoroughly scrutinized. The 
record of the hearing will witness the 
fact that these items are probably 
among those most thoroughly examined. 
Because every step forward is of such 
tremendous importance to millions of 
people, we are always anxious to know 
that the funds are being used for the 
most important research by the most 
competent scientists. This applies not 
only to the Institutes themselves but to 
the more than 700 non-Federal institu- 
tions which receive assistance in medical 
research and medical research $ 
While there are always differences of 
opinion over administrative operations 
and practices, the committee shares the 
high confidence demonstrated by the 
Congress in promoting these research 
activities. 

The committee report adequately ex- 
plains the difficulties we encountered in 
attempting to understand the original 
justifications and explanations received 
with the budget requests. We lost al- 
most a month waiting for the admin- 
istration to give us firm figures and un- 
derstandable justifications. Finally, it 
was necessary to proceed on our own 
and to elicit the information we needed 
from the various Directors of the Insti- 
tutes as they appeared. The fault was 
not with the scientists who are carrying 
on their vital work each day but with the 
administration “policymakers” who de- 
clined the opportunity of telling us what 
the policy was. Whether because of 
neglect or intent, the result was the 
same. 

There is no better example of the value 
of research than in the field of mental 
health. As the result of new treatment 
developed by medical research, the num- 
ber of mental hospital beds has been re- 
duced by 43,000 over the past 3 years. 
This represents a saving of $860 million. 
This year we are including $60 million in 
the bill for the Institute of Mental 
Health. 

Minnesota has generally been recog- 
nized as having one of the most progres- 
sive mental hospital programs in the 
country. Tranquilizing drugs were first 
introduced on a wide scale in Minnesota 
mental hospitals in 1955. In that year 
there were 11,524 patients in Minnesota 
State hospitals. This year there are 
10,999 patients in the same hospitals, a 
reduction of 525 patients in 5 years. 
Since the average yearly cost of main- 
taining a mental patient in a Minnesota 
hospital is approximately $1,200, this rep- 
resents a saving of $630,000 a year. Out 
of a total mental hospital budget of about 
$15 million, this is a significant saving. 

However, continued progress repre- 
sents even greater savings in the future. 
Before the use of current treatments, the 
Minnesota mental hospital population 
was increasing at the rate of 200 per year. 
Over a 5-year period, this would require 
1,000 additional beds. However, instead 
of an increase, the reduction of 525 pa- 
tients meant an overall saving of 1,525 
beds. Figured at the present cost of 
$20,000 a bed, this is a saving of approxi- 
mately $30.5 million. 

Minnesota, by keeping abreast of the 
latest developments in medical research, 
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has done a real service both to the pa- 
tients involved and to the taxpayers of 
the State. This is an example of what I 
mean when I say that the return on the 
investment we are making in this impor- 
tant field far exceeds the initial appro- 
priation. 

The committee feels that the level of 
appropriations recommended in the bill 
before you is realistic and consistent 
with maintaining the rate of progress 
we are making against the diseases and 
ailments so costly to our people. The 
men and women who are being returned 
to work and who will be returned to work 
as a result of medical research, even 
apart from the human suffering allevi- 
ated or prevented, make this investment 
one of which the American people can 
be justly proud. 

Physical and mental illness are costly 
not only to those who are suffering but 
to the Government itself. They are 
doubly costly because they often mean 
increased expenditures for medical care 
for those unable to provide it as well as 
loss of revenue from those unable to 
earn any income. While our primary 
concern is with the lives of people, we 
should not overlook the economic waste- 
fulness of neglect in the area of pre- 
ventable or curable human ailments. 

If there are any errors of judgment 
in this bill, we can take comfort that 
they are made on the side of the univer- 
sal desire to relieve the suffering of man- 
kind. 

Compared to the military budget 
which is still to come, the total bill be- 
fore you today seems almost ridiculously 
low. Yet it directly affects every citizen 
of this country every day of their lives. 
Many, no doubt, wish that we could do 
more for one or another of the pro- 
grams. The very times in which we live, 
however, impose limitations and demand 
self-restraint. Your committee offers it 
as a reasonably constructed budget that 
will serve us adequately in the year to 
come and that is within our ability to 
pay if we exercise the necessary frugal- 
ity or less worthy undertakings. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to commend the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], the chair- 
man, for the wonderful work he has 
done in connection with the appropria- 
tion bill on Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Isupport this bill. 

I note with regret, however, that the 
committee has reduced the appropria- 
tion for the control of tuberculosis to the 
extent of $1,049,000 or a reduction of 
16 percent as compared to the appro- 
priation for the last fiscal year. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare attempts to justify this re- 
duction on the supposition that the num- 
ber of tuberculosis cases is falling off and 
that the States should be saddled with 
this expense. This problem is an inter- 
state problem; many people coming into 
the State of New York come from ad- 
joining States or from the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. They are carry- 
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ing with them these germs which are 
causing a continuation of the tubercu- 
losis condition. 

While the number of cases nationwide 
has dropped, the number of tuberculosis 
cases has not dropped substantially in 
the city or State of New York. The 
number of cases in the city of New York 
has fallen from 11,364 in 1957 to 10,153 
in 1958. The number of cases of tubercu- 
losis in the part of my congressional dis- 
trict known as East Harlem has fallen 
from 437 in 1957 to 398 in 1958, or a 
reduction of 9 percent. Tuberculosis 
claimed 34 in 1958 as compared to 36 
deaths in 1957 in my district. In order 
to combat this disease, I and other pub- 
lic officials have been traveling through 
the streets and byways of my district 
with a tuberculosis mobile unit, urging 
the public to take chest X-rays and to 
protect themselves against the ravages 
of this disease. 

Cures are easy with today’s antibiotics 
if a person learns early that he is affect- 
ed. There is no need for suffering. 

I know, as a member of the Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee on Agriculture, that 
we have eradicated tuberculosis in hogs 
and cattle. Can we do any less for hu- 
man beings? 

I urge that the Department of Health 
allocate more funds to the State of New 
York and to the city of New York, and 
especially to my congressional district, 
to combat this disease. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
distinguished Delegate from Hawaii 
(Mr. Burns]. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Chair- 
man, on page 26 of H.R. 6769, lines 4 and 
5, there is an item appropriating a maxi- 
mum of $1 million to the Territory of 
Hawaii for care and treatment of per- 
sons afflicted with leprosy or Hansen’s 
disease. 

This line item appropriation is in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Public 
Law 411, 1952, the intent and purpose of 
which was to reimburse Hawaii for ex- 
penditures made by Hawaii for care and 
treatment of Hansen’s disease patients. 

In 1957 I learned that the reimburse- 
ment funds by the Federal Government 
were falling $200,000 per year behind the 
expenditures of Hawaii. On November 
29, 1957, I wrote to the Hon. Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, draw- 
ing this matter to his attention. I 
pointed out that the intent and purpose 
of Public Law 411, 1952, was for the full 
reimbursement of operating expendi- 
tures, pointing out also that Hawaii 
assumes the burden of all capital ex- 
penditures. 

On December 26, 1957, Secretary Fol- 
som advised me that the matter had 
been drawn to his attention too late for 
consideration in the development of the 
formal budget presentation for fiscal 
1959. I was informed that the Depart- 
ment of Heaith, Education, and Welfare 
would undertake a staff study timed for 
completion prior to the development of 
the 1960 budget. I received no further 
information on this matter, and on 
August 20, 1958, further inquiry was di- 
rected to the Honorable Arthur S. Flem- 
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ming, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who had replaced the Hon- 
orable Marion B. Folsom. In response 
to this letter, Secretary Flemming in- 
formed me, by letter dated September 6, 
1958, that a staff study had been made 
and that its results showed that Federal 
payments fell short of covering the cost 
by about $200,000. I was informed that 
this need was under consideration for 
inclusion in the President’s estimate for 
1960. The letter is as follows: 

Dear Mr. Burns: This refers to your in- 
quiry of August 20, 1958, concerning our 
progress in the analysis of the adequacy of 
payments to the Territory of Hawaii for the 
care of patients afflicted with leprosy. 

Our staff study on this subject has been 
completed and its results show that Federal 
payments fall short of covering the costs by 
about $200,000, which is the amount esti- 
mated in your letter. At the present stage 
of the budget process this need is under 
consideration for inclusion in the President’s 
estimate for 1960. 

Thank you for your very kind wishes. 
They are particularly appropriate at a time 
when I am undertaking a new set of respon- 
sibilities. I hope all goes well with you and 
yours. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Chairman, I find on checking H.R. 
6769 that the line item for reimbursement 
to Hawaii for care and treatment of per- 
sons afflicted with leprosy calls for $1 
million instead of $1,200,000. The ex- 
tremely knowledgeable and very able 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Hon- 
orable JoHN Focarty, informs me that 
the matter was not drawn to the atten- 
tion of the subcommittee and was not in- 
cluded in the budget for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare as the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare indicated it 
would be. 

The Federal Government has a dis- 
tinct responsibility in this matter. It is 
my belief that this obligation should be 
met. I might point out that in connec- 
tion with the Carville Leprosarium of 
Louisiana, the Federal Government as- 
sumes the full cost for the care and 
treatment of Hansen’s disease patients, 
including capital expenditures. 

It is my very real hope that before this 
bill is finally passed that the provisions 
relating to reimbursement to Hawaii will 
be amended so as to include the full 
amount rightfully due Hawaii. 

Mr. Chairman, I join those who have 
commended the chairman and members 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Health, Education, and Welfare 
whose dedication to the health and wel- 
fare of the people of the Nation and their 
posterity is guided by need and genuine 
charity—to the credit of all Americans. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the $1 million provided for 
in this bill to carry out the public health 
training activities at schools of public 
health, authorized by Public Law 85- 
544, is an important step forward in 
recognizing the Federal responsibility 
in this important field. 
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I congratulate the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], 
the other able members of his subcom- 
mittee, and the full committee for voting 
the full amount authorized for this pro- 
gram and also for increasing the inade- 
quate funds requested by the adminis- 
tration for other important programs af- 
fecting the health, well-being and 
strength of our people. 

As the recent report of the National 
Conference on Public Health Training 
pointed out, there is much yet to be done 
to meet the critical shortages of trained 
public health personnel. There are more 
than 2,500 vacancies in official public 
health agencies alone, while thousands 
more require additional training to keep 
pace with modern techniques and new 
challenges in the public health field. In 
addition we as a Nation will need some 
6,100 more specialized, trained public 
health workers within the next 5 years 
to meet demands for service due to popu- 
lation growth and new health hazards. 
This is double the present estimated 
number of graduates from schools of 
public health. 

This program of Federal assistance to 
the public health schools will help meet 
this problem. But the full amount ap- 
propriated in this bill will actually meet 
less than one-third of the current an- 
nual deficit incurred by these schools in 
training students currently enrolled un- 
der sponsorship of some agency of the 
Federal Government. 

Congress must soon face up to the 
overall problem of deficiencies in all 
phases of public health training. I trust 
that we will be able to meet these prob- 
lems. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDER- 
BERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
this is probably one of the most difficult 
appropriation bills that we have to con- 
tend with here in the Congress because 
it affects many of the vital areas in 
which we have a real human interest. 
When we start talking about the prob- 
lems of the National Institutes of Health, 
hospital construction and so forth, of 
course, we feel that we want to make all 
the progress that is humanly possible 
in these areas. I trust no one will get 
the idea that any of these programs, 
proposed in this appropriation bill, are 
going to be damaged in any way be- 
cause of a lack of appropriations. As a 
matter of fact, in my opinion, I believe 
we are trying to proceed too rapidly in 
many areas and far in advance of what 
research might provide in the way of 
results. We should never get the idea 
that dollars will necessarily produce re- 
sults in these fields. I think we, as re- 
sponsible Members of this body, are 
going to have to face certain economic 
facts of life. While I recognize we all 
have a very human interest in these 
programs, we also have a real economic 
and fiscal interest and responsibility as 
well. When we bring before this body 
an appropriation bill that increases the 
budget figures by some $158 million then, 
as responsible legislators, we ought to be 
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willing to provide the necessary funds 
to pay the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Sixty Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 35] 
Belcher Holland Rodino 
Bush Jackson Rogers, Mass. 
Cramer Kilburn Smith, Miss. 
Davis, Tenn. McDowell Steed 
Diggs Magnuson Teague, Tex. 
Fiynn Mahon Weaver 
Gavin Powell Westland 
Giaimo Rains Whitten 
Gubser Rivers, S.C. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Keocu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 6769, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 392 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
hesitate to take further time on this 
bill because I recognize that the over- 
whelming majority of the membership 
are apprised of most of the parts of this 
bill. We hear from time to time from 
various organizations that have a very 
special interest, whether it be libraries, 
hospital construction, sewage treatment 
works, or whatever it may be. They 
apprise us of the situation as they see it. 

As I was saying in my remarks pre- 
viously, it seems to me that if we are 
going to go along with increases of $158 
million in the budget we had better be 
prepared to pay the bill. Very seldom 
do we find these organizations that ad- 
vocate these increased expenditures state 
that they are willing to provide support 
to increase taxes to pay for the very 
services in which they have a special 
interest. 

We have had very distinguished men 
appear before our subcommittee advocat- 
ing tremendous increases for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. Who are we 
to dispute their authority in these mat- 
ters? Certainly, they are great men in 
their field. But I asked one of these dis- 
tinguished doctors, “What are we going 
to use to pay the bill? Would you advo- 
cate an increase in taxes or an increase in 
the national debt?” 

The answer was something like this: 
What we should do is cut out some of the 
less essential services. So we would ask 
them what were the less essential serv- 
ices, and they would say that is up to 
the Congress to decide. 

As far as I am concerned, we are going 
to have to meet this issue head-on. 

As to some of the proposals in this 
bill, although I voted to report it, I have 
serious question as te whether the Fed- 
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eral Government ought to be in these 
activities. My personal opinion is, if 
there was ever an area in which there 
should be local responsibility, it is in tak- 
ing care of local communities’ sewage- 
treatment facilities. If that is a Federal 
responsibility, then, as far as I am con- 
cerned, we have gone all the way down 
the road of Federal participation in every 
area of our activities. I think we had 
better be very cautious about going for- 
ward too fast with many of these pro- 
grams. 

We have Federal aid to impacted areas. 
The original intent of that law, in my 
opinion, has been far exceeded. We have 
gone far afield from the original intent 
of that law. We have an ample illustra- 
tion of that right in the vicinity of the 
Nation’s Capital. 

As these programs expand, we get into 
areas into which we never intended to go. 

I say to you that I am disappointed 
that we present to you a bill with $158 
million. In view of these programs, 
which are heart rending, and which have 
much merit in many areas, we had better 
start as Members of this body to stand up 
and show the American people and tell 
them further that if they want these 
services they had better be ready to pay 
for them. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would first of all like to express appre- 
ciation on behalf of the people I repre- 
sent in the Congress and compliment the 
committee on appropriating the full 
amount of the funds authorized by Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874. 

It is most difficult for these school 
districts that are operating under very 
close budgets at best to operate effi- 
ciently when they do not know well 
enough in advance what percentage of 
these Federal payments they are going 
to receive. I must confess, however, that 
I was somewhat disappointed and con- 
cerned about the item contained in the 
report in regard to aid to impacted areas. 
I am not concerned about the fact that 
the committee felt we should review the 
program and reduce entitlements in 
areas that are not injured by the Federal 
impact. However, Iam concerned about 
any statement to the effect that the area 
surrounding our Nation’s Capital is not 
as much entitled to assistance from this 
program as are other areas in this great 
Nation of ours. 

I can appreciate the fact that this is 
a very confusing law. I have no quarrel 
with my colleagues who do not experi- 
ence the difficult of having federally im- 
pacted areas, and who, therefore, are not 
quite as sympathetic with our problems 
as we would like to have them be. 

As I say, it is a confusing law. Some 
colleagues interpret it as a Federal 
handout to which many communities 
are not entitled. Others of us feel it is 
a payment in lieu of taxes, a formula by 
which the Federal Government can meet 
a portion of its obligations to the com- 
munities in which it is operating. 

I submit the Washington area is one 
of the greatest areas of impact in num- 
bers of employees. In fact, the children 
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of employees in our schools in the north- 
ern Virginia area exceed 50 percent of 
the enrollment. It is the greatest im- 
pact in percentage of Federal installa- 
tions. I mean by that that in our area 
here the Federal Government is not only 
our principal industry but practically 
our only industry of any consequence. 

If you took the steel industry off the 
tax rolls of the city of Pittsburgh there 
would be an economic problem created 
there. The same is true in Detroit. If 
the automobile industry were taken off 
the tax rolls, there would be a serious 
economic problem there. 

Our Chamber of Commerce has tried 
to get other industries into the area to 
help absorb some of our tax load, but a 
community cannot support itself if all 
the industries and the places where the 
people earn their money are not sub- 
ject to some form of local taxation. 
We would prefer the right to receive 
some taxes on this land that the Fed- 
eral Government owns in our area even 
if it were only 50 percent of what pri- 
vate industry would be required to pay, 
if it were owned by private industry. 
In fact, if we were able to assess it at 50 
percent, we would receive millions of 
dollars more than we would receive un- 
der this particular formula. But, I 
recognize the difficulty of having such a 
law created because some of this land, 
as was pointed out by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, does not create any 
particular problem to the community. 
Then, in the case of the Pentagon build- 
ing, many of the people working there 
do live in the District of Columbia and 
many other areas that have been ab- 
sorbing some of this impact do not have 
any Federal installation. This formula 
provides a way for communities to meet 
some of these expenses created as a re- 
sult of the Federal installation being in 
the area. One of the primary expenses 
created is for the education of the chil- 
dren of those employees who are work- 
ing on nontaxable property. This im- 
pact assistance program in the minds of 
some of the people was supposed to be a 
temporary measure and they felt it was 
an emergency measure and eventually 
it would be eliminated. I submit that 
our area is continuing to grow and it is 
still an emergency problem. In Fairfax 
County, for example, we had 44,000 
pupils in the schools out there last year. 
This current year, we have 48,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROYHILL. And we expect to 
have an additional growth of 5,000 stu- 
dents every year for the next 6 or 7 years. 
That is quite a financial burden to a 
community to provide additional schools 
to educate those children when their 
parents are working on nontaxable prop- 
erty. 

On Thursday, 2 weeks ago, certain 
statements made by the Secretary for 
Health, Education, and Welfare before 
the Appropriations Committee were 
made public. The Secretary told the 
subcommittee of that group that a rec- 
ommendation to deprive nearby Virginia 
and Maryland areas of impacted school 
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funds would be forthcoming during the 
current session of Congress. 

Without in anywise detracting from 
Mr. Flemming’s qualifications for the 
important office he holds in the admin- 
istration, I confess to amazement at his 
apparent lack of knowledge of the intent 
of this Congress in enacting the impacted 
area assistance measures. He has either 
neglected his home work, been woefully 
misinformed or purposely, with inade- 
quate information, seeks to weaken the 
assistance program voted by Congress 
over a period of the past decade as part 
of what Congress considers to be its obli- 
gation to communities impacted by rea- 
son of intensive Federal activity. 

For example, the distinguished Secre- 
tary told the subcommittee, and I quote: 

I am living in Montgomery County and I 
am working in the District of Columbia. 
Why under the sun, the Federal Government 
should give Montgomery County any money 
because 1 have two boys in the Bethesda- 


Chevy Chase High School, I just cannot 
understand. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that statement 
sounds reasonable as far as it goes. But 
the Secretary purposely, or otherwise, 
neglects to remind us that literally 
thousands of people living in the District 
of Columbia work in the Pentagon and 
in various other Federal installations in 
neighboring Maryland and Virginia. 
Yet their local government is the re- 
cipient of millions in Federal aid. This 
year the contribution of Uncle Sam 
totals $22,504,450. As a matter of fact, 
up until recently, the annual payment 
made by the Federal Government to the 
District of Columbia has enabled the 
citizens of the District to enjoy a lower 
tax rate than citizens living in metro- 
politan area Maryland and Virginia 
communities. Time and again commit- 
tees of the Congress have commented 
on this low rate of taxation at times 
when the local government was pressing 
for increased Federal assistance. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I 
think the Nation’s Capital is entitled to 
generous Federal aid because of the im- 
pact of Federal activities on this city. 
But by the same token, I believe, and the 
Congress has concurred, that nearby 
areas impacted to a lesser extent, are 
likewise entitled to a proportion of Fed- 
eral aid consistent with the prevailing 
situation. 

Strangely, Mr. Chairman, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
directed his criticism at communities ad- 
jacent to the District of Columbia. Are 
we to assume that he favors impacted 
aid to many other communities in the 
United States adversely affected by un- 
usual Federal Government activity? 
Are we to assume that he plans to gross- 
ly discriminate against the cities of 
Alexandria and Falls Church and the 
counties of Arlington, Fairfax, Mont- 
gomery, and Prince Georges? If so, Mr. 
Chairman, I submit that I for one am 
unwilling to accept this rank discrimi- 
nation without a fight. 

Whether he knows it or not, the im- 
pacted area program is simply an in- 
lieu-of-taxes program. Government in- 
stallations—tax-free Government instal- 
lations if you please—are located in my 
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district and in Maryland. If Uncle Sam 
paid taxes on these installations and the 
land he holds in nearby areas, the 
amount would be much greater than the 
$7 million granted these areas for school 
maintenance and construction. The 
Congress recognizes the problem pre- 
sented by this situation. It has assumed 
an obligation to help out rather than 
create a precedent by permitting local 
subdivisions to tax Government property. 
It is most heartening that the Senate and 
House have shown no disposition to fa- 
vor the Secretary’s disregard of a moral 
obligation to these areas. 

It appears obvious from the Secretary’s 
statement that he has no sympathy with 
the impacted area program as it applies 
to adjacent communities. It appears 
also that if he is successful in cutting off 
Federal funds to these communities he 
will eventually be successful in cutting 
off funds to all impacted areas in the 
United States including, perhaps, the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that under 
the circumstances the impacted-area 
program, approved again and again by 
Congress, is in unfriendly hands, I re- 
spectfully suggest that Congress weigh 
the situation carefully to the end that 
we state emphatically the program is an 
in-lieu-of-taxes program and transfer 
its administration from the hostile hands 
of the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare to the hands of the General 
Services Administration. Perhaps GSA 
will give greater consideration to the in- 
tent of Congress and provide the kind of 
administration we have a right to expect. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. Iyield. 

Mr. FOLEY. I wish to associate my- 
self with my colleague, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. I am 
not sure whether I can go along with 
his removal of the administration of this 
program from Health, Education, and 
Welfare, but I agree with him 100 per- 
cent in his position, his statement of the 
justification for this program, and also in 
his conclusion that it is basically a pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes. 

Am I correct in understanding that the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, who resides in my home county, 
misconceives the basic principles that 
give rise to the impacted area program? 
He has stated that because he works 
downtown for the Government and lives 
in Montgomery County, this program 
should not apply in his instance. Does 
he not forget that he was brought here 
by the Government, and his family came 
with him because of Government serv- 
ice, and that that is the basic underlying 
fact: That the attraction of thousands of 
people to this area by the Government 
justifies this program? 

Mr. BROYHILL, The gentleman is 
absolutely correct in his observation. As 
I said a moment ago, we could reverse 
his example, considering the people liv- 
ing in the District of Columbia working 
in Montgomery County. Montgomery 
County receives taxes from the privately 
owned property on which this District 
ef Columbia resident works but does not 
receive taxes from the Federal property 
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on which his next door neighbor may 
work, even though it is located in Mont- 
gomery County. However, under this 
current formula, Montgomery County 
would receive no assistance in lieu of 
taxes because the employee lived in 
Washington and his children attended 
District of Columbia schools. But when 
the Federal employee lives in Maryland 
and works in the District of Columbia, 
Montgomery is entitled to assistance. 

Mr. FOLEY. This is basically a pro- 
gram in lieu of taxes. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Thatistrue. Iam 
not so certain but that it is just as fair 
a formula as assessment on the land, 
because it is the expense created to the 
community as a result of Federal activity 
that causes the tax burden; not the land 
itself being taken off the tax rolls, be- 
cause some of that could be wasteland. 
But it does create an expense to the com- 
munity when property is taken off the 
tax rolls and a Federal installation is 
constructed which requires community 
services and necessitates community 
facilities be provided for the additional 
employees. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to remind 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia that this is one of the policies car- 
ried on by the present administration. 
In redrafting the legislation my Com- 
mittee on Education last year faced 
recommendations from the administra- 
tion that we cut out all of this program 
except the category one. That is their 
policy. They cut down all appropria- 
tions in accordance with their program. 
What we have done here is to try to 
carry out our program. That is the only 
issue involved. The administration is 
against it. 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is correct. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to read into the RECORD 
a magnificent tribute by an able com- 
mentator, Fulton Lewis, to Bill Cunning- 
ham, a great commentator and a great 
dedicated American who lost his voice 
as a result of throat cancer. We in 
Massachusetts are individually proud of 
him. I feel deep gratitude to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee for his tireless fight for medical 
research work. Mr. Cunningham’s suf- 
fering brings the necessity for this very 
close to us. 

I do not see how anyone could refuse 
to want medical research to go on, 
especially in the case of cancer. Some of 
my colleagues know my tremendous in- 
terest in pushing the frontiers of this 
dreadful disease. I feel confident a 
breakthrough will be made by our scien- 
tists. Bill Cunningham would be happy 
if his experience could help others. 

The testimonial I refer to reads as 
follows: 

Hus TESTIMONIAL THRILLS 

WASHINGTON.—As a rule, I am a studious 
avoider of testimonial dinners. They are, 
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too often, a manifestation of the rah-rah 
element of professional civic do-goodism, 
inspired principally by the desire for a night 
out or a personal place in the sun. 

The food is nyah, the speeches are tedious 
and too long, and the guest of honor, more 
likely than not, has had a gloved hand in 
the whole project from the beginning. 

I have experienced one glorifying excep- 
tion to the rule, however, in the recent 
affair put on in the gymnasium of Boston 
College for my distinguished colleague of 
newspaper and radio, Bill Cunningham; and 
most of the difference, I suppose, was the 
difference between Bill and his Doris, and 
the usual run of honorees. 

This was billed as a “Salute to a Champ- 
ion,” and so it was. 

For this Methodist Texas boy, who went 
to New England to make not a national but 
an international name for himself, was 
eulogized by a Cardinal of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church as one of the great Christian 
souls of these times. It was one of the most 
profoundly impressive performances within 
my memory. 

It was a magnificent eulogy, which com- 
pared Bill Cunningham to St. Paul of old, 
who achieved strength out of his adversity, 
and leadership from his infirmities. 

It was a speech that did good for the 
souls of the great and the near great, who 
had trekked there to Boston from every cor- 
ner of the Nation, just for this occasion. 
It did good for them because they knew that 
what Richard Cardinal Cushing was saying 
was true. They knew that Bill Cunningham 
would go on to greater heights than ever, 
despite the fact that for the moment he 
sat there, silent and a little drawn-faced. 
It was only 7 months ago that Bill Cun- 
ningham’s larynx was removed because of 
cancer. For one of the great radio com- 
mentators of the age, that can be a crush- 
ing blow, I’m sure it was to him, at first. 

But it need not be so, and in his case I'm 
sure it will not be. 

It is not the voice that counts. Voices, 
believe me, are a dime a million. I’ve seen 
them hire themselyes to microphones and 
read copy into the ether waves, without the 
slightest idea of what they were saying. 

The thing that matters—the only thing 
that matters—is the thinking behind the 
voice, and in the case of Bill Cunningham 
that has not been impaired in the slightest 
degree. Indeed, because of what he has 
been through, in his communions with his 
God in this ordeal, I know confidently that 
his is greater and wiser and more compas- 
sionate than ever. 

Some years back, Bill Cunningham used 
to take over my Own mike for me when I 
went on summer vacations. Invariably, 
when I returned to it, there was a tide of 
mail, commenting on his fighting material 
and praising his stalwart Americanism. I 
began to wonder, at times, whether Bill 
Cunningham was filling in for 4 weeks for 
me, or whether I was filling for the other 
48 weeks for Bill. 

But once again, that wasn't the voice. It 
was the things the voice had said. It was 
the fact this man had a massive courage 
and integrity, and a consuming devotion to 
the America that has allowed him to serve it. 

It was the fact that Bill Cunningham al- 
Ways sought out the largest and most 
dangerous dragons to slay, while tinhorn 
imitators and opportunist fly-by-night with 
Madison Avenue promotion campaigns to 
build them up, slobbered doubletalk and 
gush to a synthetic public that existed only 
in synthetic listener ratings. 

The 1,200 people who attended that Boston 
dinner did so not because Bill Cunningham 
can no longer speak, as he once did, but 
because a merciful and benign Providence 
had seen fit to spare him for the mind and 
the courage and the fidelity to principle that 
is his. 
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When it comes to voices, he has, after all, 
a considerable due-bill with me—with com- 
pound interest over the years. If he has 
need of a voice to express his thoughts in 
sound rather than on paper, he has mine for 
the mere beckon of a finger. 

This was one testimonial dinner that was 
worth while. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, forgetting that they asked 
for it, thousands of voters in the areas 
served by the Chicago Tribune have sent 
in clippings from the Tribune, protest- 
ing the fact that the recent and present 
legislative program of the Congress will 
continue to lessen the value and pur- 
chasing power of the savings, insurance, 
pensions, bonds, income, and social se- 
curity of every individual who has any 
one of the six, and, it well might have 
added, increase the cost of living of 
everyone. And all must eat, have shel- 
ter and clothing. There are at least two 
reasons for this situation. 

One is that Members of the Congress 
desire to be elected; hence, yield to the 
demands of individuals and pressure 
groups which demand the expenditure 
of Federal dollars. And there are no 
Federal dollars except those contributed 
by you, the taxpayers. Hence, the cost 
of your living goes up. 

A second reason is that Members of 
Congress naturally wish to please, are 
sympathetic to suffering, are not averse— 
in fact, are very willing, as is everyone— 
to be helpful to their constituents, es- 
pecially if they can do so through the 
use of someone else's dollars. 

Basically, the fault for an ever- 
increasing public debt—more than $280 
billion, an annual interest charge, which 
buys nothing, of approximately 88 % bil- 
lion—is that of the people themselves— 
the members of those powerful pressure 
groups which demand additional mil- 
lions for a desirable but unnecessary 
program and who threaten political re- 
prisal if their demands are not granted. 

The people asked for the legislation 
and the appropriations which caused the 
present situation against which they now 
so vigorously protest, although they did 
not realize what the result of the grant- 
ing of their requests would be. The de- 
plorable and ruinous course of spending 
more than we have will not end—get 
that—until the people cease their 
demands. 

That they still continue to ask for more 
than we have can be demonstrated by 
stepping into any congressional office 
and looking at the mail or reading the 
propaganda put out by various groups. 

At every election and in between, bit- 
ter, vitriolic protests come to me because 
so often I have voted against appropria- 
tions which, while desirable, could not be 
granted without adding to the public 
debt. I will not attempt to enumerate 
the demands. If you do any thinking, 
any listening or reading, you know some 
but probably not all of them. Of some 
you may have approved. 

The possibility of another demand 
which will call for several additional mil- 
lion dollars which will add to the debt 
and deficit was disclosed by my colleague 
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of the Third Congressional District of 
Michigan, AUGUST E. JOHANSEN, because 
of testimony before the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service which 
brought the suggestion that it may not 
be long before Government workers are 
demanding a paid holiday on their birth- 
day. If that seems absurd, far-fetched, 
and unlikely, just remember that a some- 
what similar provision is already carried 
in some industrial contracts. 

The March 1959 AFL-CIO Collective 
Bargaining Report suggests that each 
worker should on his birthday be granted 
a paid holiday, and this in addition to 
the pay granted for the already recog- 
nized holidays. Ninety percent of 1,736 
major collective bargaining agreements 
provide for time and a half or double or 
premium pay for work on one or both 
days outside of the normal workweek. 
Seventy-five percent of the agreements 
specified Saturday as premium pay day. 

If a paid holiday on a birthday, how 
about a holiday or double pay on each 
anniversary of a marriage? What about 
a holiday or double pay on the birthday 
of the first child? And are we to bypass 
the unmarried ones? And should there 
be a limit on the number of holidays? 

If you think I am spoofing, send for 
Congressman JOHANSEN’s newsletter of 
April 24. Heis on the committee which 
heard the plea for a more liberal holiday 
policy for Government employees. He 
knows the facts. 

Really, folks, do not put all the blame 
for the crushing public debt, the oppres- 
sive taxes, for the ruinous inflation ac- 
companied by the high cost of living 
from which you are suffering, on the 
Congressmen. We try to please you. 
We try to do the right thing. But some 
of us have found it physically and men- 
tally impossible to either travel or think 
in opposite directions at the same time. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, namely: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Office of the Secretary 
Salaries and Expenses 

For expenses necessary for the Office of the 
Secretary of Labor (hereafter in this title 
referred to as the Secretary), including pay- 
ment in advance when authorized by the 
Secretary for dues or fees for library mem- 
bership in organizations whose publications 
are available to members only or to mem- 
bers at a price lower than to the general 
public; and purchase of uniforms or allow- 
ances therefor, as authorized by the Act of 
September 1, 1954, as amended (5 U.S. O. 
2131); $1,611,000, of which not more than 
$232,485 shall be for international labor 
affairs and not to exceed $2,000 shall be for 
Official entertainment expenses, 
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Office of the Solicitor 
Salaries and Expenses 


For expenses necessary for the Office of 
the Solicitor, $2,695,000. 


Bureau of Labor Standards 
Salaries and Expenses 


For expenses necessary for the promotion 
of industrial safety, employment stabiliza- 
tion, and amicable industrial relations for 
labor and industry; performance of safety 
functions of the Secretary under the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 784(c)) and the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, as amended (72 Stat. 835); per- 
formance of the functions vested in the Sec- 
retary by title I of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947 (29 U.S.C. 159(f) and 
(g)) and by sections 8 (b) and (c) of the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
(72 Stat. 997); and not less than $224,472 
for the work of the President's Committee 
on National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, as authorized by the Act of 
July 11, 1949 (63 Stat. 409); $2,488,000: 
Provided, That no part of the appropria- 
tion for the President’s Committee shall be 
subject to reduction or transfer to any other 
department or agency under the provisions 
of any existing law; including purchase of 
reports and of material for informational 
exhibits and expenses of attendance of co- 
operating officials and consultants at con- 
ferences concerned with the work of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards. 


Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
Salaries and Expenses 


For expenses necessary to render assistance 
in connection with the exercise of reemploy- 
ment rights under section 8 of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended 
(50 U.S.C. App. 308), the Service Extension 
Act of 1941, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 351), 
the Army Reserve and Retired Personnel 
Service Law of 1940, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 401), and section 9 of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (50 U.S.C. 
App. 459), and the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955 (69 Stat. 598), $592,000. 


Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
Salaries and Expenses 


For expenses necessary to enable the Secre- 
tary to conduct a program of encouraging 
apprentice training, as authorized by the 
Acts of March 4, 1913 (5 U.S.C. 611), and 
August 16, 1937 (29 U.S.C. 50), $4,047,000. 


Bureau of Employment Security 
Salaries and Expenses 


For expenses necessary for the general ad- 
ministration of the employment service and 
unemployment compensation programs, in- 
cluding temporary employment of persons, 
without regard to the civil-service laws, for 
the farm placement migratory labor pro- 
gram; $7,262,000, of which $1,252,000 shall be 
for carrying into effect the provisions of title 
IV (except section 602) of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944. 


Grants to States for Unemployment Com- 
pensation and Employment Service Admin- 
istration 


For grants in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act of June 6, 1933, as amended 
(29 U.S.C, 49-49n), for carrying into effect 
section 602 of the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944, for grants to the States as au- 
thorized in title III of the Social Security 
Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 501-503), includ- 
ing, upon the request of any State, the pur- 
chase of equipment, and the payment of 
rental for space made available to such State 
in lieu of grants for such purpose, for neces- 
sary expenses including purchasing and in- 
stalling of air-conditioning equipment in 
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connection with the operation of employ- 
ment office facilities and services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for the acquisition of 
a building through such arrangements as 
may be required to provide quarters for such 
offices and facilities in the District of Colum- 
bia and for the District of Columbia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board, subject to 
the same conditions with respect to the use 
of these funds for such p s as are ap- 
piicable to the procurement of buildings for 
other State employment security agencies, 
and for expenses not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for carrying out title IV of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
(66 Stat. 684) and title XV of the Social 
Security Act, as amended (68 Stat. 1130), 
$315,819,000, of which $15,000,000 shall be 
available only to the extent necessary to 
meet increased costs of administration re- 
sulting from changes in a State law or in- 
creases in the numbers of claims filed and 
claims paid or increased salary costs result- 
ing from changes in State salary compensa- 
tion plans embracing employees of the State 
generally over those upon which the State's 
basic grant (or the allocation for the District 
of Columbia) was based, which increased 
costs of administration cannot be provided 
for by normal budgetary adjustments: Pro- 
vided, That notwithstanding any provision to 
the contrary in section 302(a) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, the Secretary of 
Labor shall from time to time certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for payment to each 
State found to be in compliance with the re- 
quirements of the Act of June 6, 1933, and, 
except in the case of Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands, with the provisions of sec- 
tion 303 of the Socia! Security Act, as amend- 
ed, such amounts as he determines to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of its unemployment compen- 
sation law and of its public employment 
offices: Provided further, That such amounts 
as may be agreed upon by the Department of 
Labor and the Post Office Department shall 
be used for the payment, in such manner 
as said parties may jointly determine, of post- 
age for the transmission of official mail mat- 
ter in connection with the administration of 
unemployment compensation and 
employment services by States receiving 
grants herefrom. 

In carrying out the provisions of said Act 
of June 6, 1933, the provisions of section 
303(a)(1) of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, relating to the establishment and 
maintenance of personnel standards on the 
merit basis, shall apply. 

None of the funds appropriated by this 
title to the Bureau of Employment Security 
for grants-in-aid of State agencies to cover, 
in whole or in part, the cost of operation of 
said agencies, including the salaries and ex- 
penses of officers and employees of said 
agencies, shall be withheld from the said 
agencies of any States which have estab- 
lished by legislative enactment and have in 
operation a merit system and classification 
and compensation plan covering the selec- 
tion, tenure in office, and compensation of 
their employees, because of any disapproval 
of their personnel or the manner of their 
selection by the agencies of the said States, 
or the rates of pay of said officers or em- 
ployees. 

Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal 
year: For making, after May 31 of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, payments to States under 
title III of the Social Security Act, as amend- 
ed, and under the Act of June 6, 1933, as 
amended, for the first quarter of the next 
succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be 
necessary, the obligations incurred and the 
expenditures made thereunder for payments 
under such title and under such Act of June 
6, 1933, to be charged to the appropriation 
therefor for that fiscal year. 
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Unemployment Compensation for Veterans 
and Federal Employees 

For payments to unemployed veterans and 
Federal employees, either directly or through 
payments to States, as authorized by title 
XV of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
and title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, $125,000,000. 

Unemployment compensation for veterans 
and Federal employees, next succeeding fiscal 
year: For making, after May 31 of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, payments to States, as au- 
thorized by title XV of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, and title IV of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, 
such amounts as may be required for pay- 
ment to unemployed veterans and Federal 
employees for the first quarter of the next 
succeeding fiscal year, and the obligations 
and expenditures thereunder shall be 
charged to the appropriation therefor for 
that fiscal year. 


Compliance Activities, Mexican Farm Labor 
Program 


For expenses necessary to enable the De- 
partment to determine compliance with the 
provisions of contracts entered into pursuant 
to the Act of July 12, 1951, as amended, 
$873,000. 

Salaries and Expenses, Mexican Farm Labor 
Program 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out the functions of the 
Department of Labor under the Act of July 
12, 1951 (65 Stat. 119), as amended, includ- 
ing temporary employment of persons with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws, $1,336,- 
700, which shall be derived by transfer from 
the farm labor supply revolving fund: Pro- 
vided, That reimbursement to the United 
States under agreements hereafter entered 
into. pursuant to section 502 of the Act of 
October 31, 1949, as amended (7 U.S. OC. 1462), 
shall include all expenses of program opera- 
tions except those compliance activities of 
the type separately provided for herein. 


Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
Salaries and Expenses 


For necessary administrative expenses and 
not to exceed $102,000 for the Employees’ 
Compensation Appeals Board, $3,080,000, to- 
gether with not to exceed $51,700 to be 
derived from the fund created by section 44 
of the Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, as amended (33 U.S.C, 
906). 


Employees’ Compensation Claims and 
Expenses 


For the payment of compensation and 
other benefits and expenses (except admin- 
istrative expenses) authorized by law and 
accruing during the current or any prior 
fiscal year, including payments to other Fed- 
eral agencies for medical and hospital serv- 
ices pursuant to agreement approved by the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation; con- 
tinuation of payment of benefits as pro- 
vided for under the head “Civilian War 
Benefits” in the Federal Security Agency 
Appropriation Act, 1947; the advancement of 
costs for enforcement of recoveries in third- 
party cases; the furnishing of medical and 
hospital services and supplies, treatment, 
and funeral and burial expenses, including 
transportation and other expenses inciden- 
tal to such services, treatment, and burial, 
for such enrollees of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps as were certifled by the Director 
of such Corps as receiving hospital services 
and treatment at Government expense on 
June 30, 1943, and who are not otherwise 
entitled thereto as civilian employees of the 
United States and the limitations and au- 
thority of the Act of September 7, 1916, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 796), shall apply in pro- 
viding such services, treatment, and ex- 
penses in such cases and for payments pur- 
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suant to sections 4(c) and 5(f) of the War 
Claims Act of 1948 (50 U.S. C., App. 2012); 
such amount as may be required during the 
current fiscal year: Provided, That, in the 
adjudication of claims under section 42 of 
the said Act of 1916, for benefits payable 
from this appropriation, authority under 
section 32 of the Act to make rules and regu- 
lations shall be construed to include the 
nature and extent of the proofs and evi- 
dence required to establish the right to such 
benefits without regard to the date of the 
injury or death for which claim is made. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Salaries and Expenses 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the work of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, including advances or re- 
imbursement to State, Federal, and local 
agencies and their employees for services 
rendered, $9,419,500. 


Revision of the Consumer Price Index 


For expenses nec to enable the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to revise the Con- 
sumer Price Index, including temporary em- 
ployees at rates to be fixed by the Secretary 
of Labor without regard to the civil service 
laws and Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, $230,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1964, 


Women’s Bureau 


Salaries and Expenses 
For expenses necessary for the work of the 
Women’s Bureau, as authorized by the Act of 
June 5, 1920 (29 U.S.C. 11-16), including 
purchase of re and material for in- 
formational exhibits, $509,000. 


Wage and Hour Division 


Salaries and Expenses 
For expenses necessary for performing the 
duties imposed by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended, and the Act 
to provide conditions for the purchase of 
supplies and the making of contracts by 
the United States, approved June 30, 1936, 
as amended (41 U.S.C. 35-45), including re- 
imbursement to State, Federal, and local 
agencies and their employees for inspection 
services rendered, and not to exceed $3,000 
for expenses of attendance of cooperating 
Officials and consultants at conferences con= 
cerned with the work of the Division, $11,- 
489,000. 
This title may be cited as the “Department 
of Labor Appropriation Act, 1960". 


TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


American Printing House for the Blind 
Education of the Blind 


For carrying out the Act of March 8, 1879, 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 101-105), $400,000. 


Food and Drug Administration 


Salaries and Expenses 

For necessary expenses not otherwise pro- 
vided for, of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, including purchase of not to exceed 
twenty-five passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only; reporting and illustrating 
the results of investigations; purchase of 
chemicals, apparatus, and scientific equip- 
ment; payment in advance for special tests 
and analyses by contract; and payment of 
fees, travel, and per diem in connection with 
studies of new developments pertinent to 
food and drug enforcement operations; $13,- 
800,000. 


Salaries and Expenses, Certification, 
Inspection, and Other Services 
For expenses necessary for the certification 
or inspection of certain products, and for 
the establishment of tolerances for pesti- 
cides, in accordance with sections 406, 408, 
504, 506, 507, 604, 702A, and 706 of the 
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Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as 
amended (21 U.S.C. 346, 346a, 354, 356, 357, 
364, 372a, and 376), the aggregate of the 
advance deposits during the current fiscal 
year to cover payments of fees for services 
in connection with such certifications, in- 
spections, or establishment of tolerances, to 
remain available until expended. The total 
amount herein appropriated shall be avail- 
able for purchase of chemicals, apparatus, 
and scientific equipment; expenses of ad- 
visory committees; and the refund of ad- 
vance deposits for which no service has been 
rendered, 
Freedmen’s Hospital 


Salaries and Expenses 


For expenses necessary for operation and 
maintenance, including repairs; furnishing, 
repairing, and cleaning of wearing apparel 
used by employees in the performance of 
their official duties; transfer of funds to the 
appropriation “Salaries and expenses, How- 
ard University” for salaries of technical and 
professional personnel detailed to the hos- 
pital; payments to the appropriation of 
Howard University for actual cost of heat, 
light, and power furnished by such univer- 
sity; $3,190,000: Provided, That no intern 
or resident physician receiving compensa- 
tion from this appropriation on a full-time 
basis shall receive compensation in the form 
of wages or salary from any other appropri- 
ation in this title: Provided further, That 
the District, of Columbia shall pay by check 
to Freedmen’s Hospital, upon the Surgeon 
General’s request, in advance at the begin- 
ning of each quarter, such amount as the 
Surgeon General calculates will be earned 
on the basis of rates approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget for the care of patients cer- 
tified by the District of Columbia. Bills 
rendered by the Surgeon General on the 
basis of such calculations shall not be sub- 
ject to audit or certification in advance of 
payment; but proper adjustment of amounts 
which have been paid in advance on the 
basis of such calculations shall be made at 
the end of each quarter: Provided further, 
That the Surgeon General may delegate the 
responsibilities imposed upon him by the 
foregoing proviso. 


Gallaudet College 
Salaries and Expenses 


For the partial support of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, including personal services and miscel- 
laneous expenses, and repairs and improve- 
ments, as authorized by the Act of June 18, 
1954 (Public Law 420), $904,000: Provided, 
That Gallaudet College shall be paid by the 
District of Columbia, in advance at the be- 
ginning of each quarter, at the rate of 
$1,295 per school year for each student at- 
tending and receiving instruction in ele- 
mentary or secondary education pursuant to 
the Act of March 1, 1901 (31 D.C, Code 
1008). 

Construction 

For alteration, renovation, and other im- 
provement of buildings and facilities on the 
grounds of Gallaudet College, as authorized 
by the Act of June 18, 1954 (Public Law 
420), under the supervision of the General 
Services Administration, including planning, 
architectural, and engin services; and 
including $150,000 for athletic fields; $300,- 
000, to remain available until expended. 


Howard University 
Salaries and Expenses 


For the partial support of Howard Uni- 
versity, including personal services and mis- 
cellaneous expenses and repairs to buildings 
and grounds, $4,617,000. 

Plans and Specifications 

For a survey of a steam and electrical 

production and distribution system, under 
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the supervision of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, on the grounds of Howard 
University, $21,000. 


Construction of Auditorium-Fine Arts 
Building 
For payment of obligations incurred un- 
der authority previously provided, to enter 
into contracts for the construction of the 
auditorium-fine arts building, $860,000, 


Office of Education 


Promotion and Further Development of 
Vocational Education 


For carrying out the provisions of section 
8 of the Vocational Education Act of 1946, 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 15j), and section 202 
of said Act (20 U.S.C. 15bb), section 4 of the 
Act of March 10, 1924 (20 U.S.C, 29), sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of March 3, 1931 (20 U.S.C., 
30), the Act of March 18, 1950 (20 U.S.C. 
31-33), and section 9 of the Act of August 1, 
1956 (20 U.S.C. 34), including $4,000,000 for 
extension and improvement of practical 
nurse training, and $180,000 for vocational 
education in the fishery trades and industry 
including distributive occupations therein, 
$33,702,081: Provided, That the apportion- 
ment to the States under section 3(a), (1), 
(2), (3), and (4) of the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946 shall be computed on the 
basis of not to exceed $30,367,081 for the 
current fiscal year: Provided further, That 
the amount of allotment which States and 
Territories are not prepared to use may be 
reapportioned among other States and Terri- 
tories applying therefor for use in the pro- 
grams for which the funds were originally 
apportioned. 
Further Endowment of Colleges of Agricul- 

ture and the Mechanic Arts 


For carrying out the provisions of section 
22 of the Act of June 29, 1935, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 329), $2,501,500. 


Grants for Library Services 


For grants to the States pursuant to the 
Act of June 19, 1956, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
351-358), $6,000,000: Provided, That the 
amount of any State’s allotment from this 
appropriation which such State certifies 
will remain unpaid to it on June 30, 1961, 
may be reallotted by the Commissioner 
among other States applying therefor in 
proportion to their rural population, and 
deemed part of such allotments, except that 
no State’s allotment shall be so increased as 
to exceed the allotment which would be 
made to it were this appropriation equal to 
the maximum authorized under such Act. 


Payments to School Districts 

For payments to local educational agen- 
cies for the maintenance and operation of 
schools as authorized by the Act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C., ch. 13), 
$163,957,000: Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall also be available for carrying out 
the provisions of section 6 of such Act. 


Assistance for School Construction 


For an additional amount for providing 
school facilities and for grants to local edu- 
cational agencies in federally affected areas, 
as authorized by the Act of September 23, 
1950, as amended (20 U.S.C., ch. 14), includ- 
ing not to exceed $1,000,000 for necessary 
expenses during the current fiscal year of 
technical services rendered by other agen- 
cies, $61,135,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be available for salaries 
or other direct expenses of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Defense Educational Activities 

For grants, loans, and payment under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 (72 
Stat. 1580-1605), $150,000,000, of which 
$30,000,000 shall be for capital contributions 
to student loan funds; $1,000,000 shall be 
for loans for non-Federal capital contribu- 
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tions to student loan funds; $60,000,000 for 
grants to States and loans to nonprofit pri- 
vate schools for science, mathematics, and 
modern language teaching facilities and 
$4,000,000 for grants to States for supervi- 
sory and other services; $7,000,000 for grants 
to States for area vocational education pro- 
grams; and $15,000,000 for grants to States 
for testing, guidance, and counseling. 


Expansion of Teaching in Education of the 
Mentally Retarded 


For grants to public or other nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher learning and to State 
educational agencies, pursuant to the Act 
of September 6, 1958 (72 Stat. 1777), $1,000,- 
000. 

Salaries and Expenses 


For expenses necessary for the Office of 
Education, including surveys, studies, in- 
vestigations, and reports regarding libraries; 
coordination of library service on the na- 
tional level with other forms of adult educa- 
tion; development of library service through- 
out the country; purchase, distribution, and 
exchange of educational documents, motion- 
picture films, and lantern slides; and coop- 
erative research, surveys, and demonstrations 
in education as authorized by the Act of 
July 26, 1954 (20 U.S.C. 331-332) ; $12,800,000, 
of which not less than $550,000 shall be avail- 
able for the Division of Vocational Education 
as authorized. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Grants to States 


For grants to States in accordance with the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended, 
$51,900,000, of which $50,400,000 is for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services under section 2 
of said Act; and $1,500,000 is for extension 
and improvement projects under section 3 of 
said Act: Provided, That allotments under 
section 2 of said Act to the States for the 
current fiscal year shall be made on the basis 
of $59,500,000, and this amount shall be con- 
sidered the sum available for allotments 
under such section for such fiscal year. 

Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal 
year: For making, after May 31 of the current 
fiscal year, grants to States under sections 2 
and 3 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
as amended, for the first quarter of the next 
succeeding fiscal year such sums as may be 
necessary, the obligations incurred and the 
expenditures made thereunder to be charged 
to the appropriation therefor for that fiscal 
year: „ That the payments made 
pursuant to this paragraph shall not exceed 
the amount paid to the States for the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year. 


Research and Training 


For research, training, and traineeships, 
and other special project grants, pursuant to 
section 4 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act, as amended, for carrying out the train- 
ing functions provided for in section 7 of 
said Act, and for expenses of studies, investi- 
gations, demonstrations, and reports, and of 
dissemination of information with respect 
thereto pursuant to section 7 of said Act, 
$12,500,000. 

Salaries and Expenses 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary in carrying out the provisions of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as 
amended, and of the Act approved June 20, 
1936 (20 U.S.C., ch. 6A), as amended, 
$1,738,000. 

Public Health Service 

For necessary expenses in carrying out the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended (42 
U.S.C., ch. 6A) (hereinafter referred to as the 
Act), and other Acts, including expenses for 
active commissioned officers in the Reserve 
Corps and for not to exceed one thousand 
nine hundred commissioned officers in the 
Regular Corps; and for expenses of primary 
and secondary school of dependents, in for- 
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eign countries, of Public Health Service per- 
sonnel stationed in foreign countries, in 
amounts not to exceed an average of $250 per 
student, when it is determined by the Secre- 
tary that the schools, if any, available in the 
locality are unable to provide adequately for 
the education of such dependents, and for 
the transportation of such dependents be- 
tween such schools and their places of resi- 
dence when the schools are not accessible to 
such dependents by regular means of trans- 
portation; and for the payment of compen- 
sation to consultants or individual scientists 
appointed for limited periods of time pur- 
suant to section 207(f) or section 207(g) of 
the Act at rates established by the Surgeon 
General not to exceed $15,000 per annum; as 
follows: 


Assistance to States, General 


To carry out the purposes, not otherwise 
specifically provided for, of section 314(c) 
of the Act; to provide consultative services 
to States pursuant to section 311 of the Act; 
to make field investigations and demonstra- 
tions pursuant to section 301 of the Act; to 
provide for collecting and compiling mortal- 
ity, morbidity, and vital statistics; and not 
to exceed $1,000 for entertainment of officials 
of other countries when specifically author- 
ized by the Surgeon General; $22,497,000. 


Control of Venereal Diseases 


To carry out the purposes of sections 314 
(a) and 363 of the Act with respect to vene- 
real diseases and for grants of money, sery- 
ices, supplies, equipment, and use of facili- 
ties to States, as defined in the Act, and with 
the approval of the respective State health 
authorities, to counties, health districts, and 
other political subdivisions of the States, 
for venereal disease control activities, in 
such amounts and upon such terms and 
conditions as the Surgeon General may de- 
termine; $5,400,000. 


Control of Tuberculosis 


To carry out the purposes of section 314 
(b) of the Act, $5,452,000, of which not less 
than $3,000,000 shall be available only for 
grants to States, to be matched by an equal 
amount of State and local funds expended 
for the same purpose, for direct expenses of 
prevention and case-finding projects includ- 
ing salaries, fees, and travel of personnel 
directly engaged in prevention and case- 
finding and the necessary equipment and 
supplies used directly in prevention and 
case-finding operations, but excluding the 
purchase of care in hospitals and sanatori- 
ums, 

Communicable Disease Activities 

To carry out, except as otherwise provided 
for, those provisions of sections 301, 311, and 
361 of the Act relating to the prevention and 
suppression of communicable and prevent- 
able diseases, and the interstate transmis- 
sion and spread thereof, including the pur- 
chase, erection, and maintenance of portable 
buildings; purchase of not to exceed three 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only; and hire, maintenance, and operation 
of aircraft; $8,015,000. 


Sanitary Engineering Activities 

For expenses, not otherwise provided, nec- 
essary to carry out those provisions of sec- 
tions 301, 311, 314(c), and 361 of the Act 
relating to sanitation and other aspects of 
environmental health, including enforcement 
of applicable quarantine laws and interstate 
quarantine regulations, and for carrying out 
the purposes of the Acts of July 14, 1955 (42 
U.S.C. 1857-1857f), and July 9, 1956 (33 
U.S.C. 466-466d, 466{-466k), including $2,- 
700,000 for grants to States and $300,000 for 
grants to interstate agencies; purchase of 
not to exceed four passenger motor vehicles 
for replacement only; hire, maintenance, and 
operation of aircraft; and purchase, erection, 
and maintenance of portable buildings; $14,- 
28 to remain available only until June 

, 1960. 


1959 


Grants for Waste Treatment Works 
Construction 


For payments under section 6 of the Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
466e), $45,000,000, to remain available only 
until June 30, 1961: Provided, That allot- 
ments under such section 6 for the current 
fiscal year shall be made on the basis of 
$50,000,000, 

Grants for Hospital Construction 

For grants and loans under parts C, D, 
and G, title VI, of the Act, as amended, 
$143,700,000, of which $121,500,000 shall be 
for hospitals and related facilities pursuant 
to part C, $1,200,000 shall be for the pur- 
poses authorized in section 636 of part D 
of the Act, and $21,000,000 shall be for 
facilities pursuant to part G, as follows: 
$6,500,000 for diagnostic or treatment centers, 
$6,500,000 for hospitals for the chronically 
ill and impaired, $4,000,000 for rehabilita- 
tion facilities, and $4,000,000 for nursing 
homes: Provided, That allotments under such 
parts C and G to the several States for the 
current fiscal year shall be made on the 
basis of amounts equal to the limitations 
specified herein. 

Salaries and Expenses, Hospital Construc- 
tion Services 

For salaries and expenses incident to carry- 
ing out title VI of the Act as amended, 
$1,604,000. 

Hospitals and Medical Care 

For carrying out the functions of the 
Public Health Service under the Act of 
August 8, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 150), including 
$2,167,000 to be available only for payments 
for medical care of dependents and retired 
personnel under the Dependents’ Medical 
Care Act (37 U.S.C., ch. 7), and under 
sections 321, 322, 324, 326, 331, 332, 341, 343, 
344, 502, 504, and 810 of the Public Health 
Service Act, Private Law 419 of the Eighty- 
third Congress, as amended, and Executive 
Order 9079 of February 26, 1942, including 
purchase and exchange of farm products and 
livestock; conducting research on technical 
nursing standards and furnishing consulta- 
tive nursing services; purchase of not to 
exceed eight passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement only; and purchase of firearms 
and ammunition; $45,600,000, of which 
$1,000,000 shall be available only for pay- 
ments to the Territory of Hawaii for care 
and treatment of persons afflicted with 
leprosy: Provided, That when the Public 
Health Service establishes or operates a 
health service program for any department 
or agency, payment for the estimated cost 
shall be made in advance for deposit to the 
credit of this appropriation. 


Foreign Quarantine Activities 


For carrying out the purposes of sections 
361 to 369 of the Act, relating to prevent- 
ing the introduction of communicable dis- 
eases from foreign countries, the medical 
examination of aliens in accordance with 
section 325 of the Act, and the care and 
treatment of quarantine detainees pursuant 
to section 322(e) of the Act in private or 
other public hospitals when facilities of the 
Public Health Service are not available, in- 
cluding insurance of official motor vehicles 
in foreign countries when required by law 
of such countries, $4,460,000. 


Indian Health Activities 


For expenses necessary to enable the 
Surgeon General to carry out the purposes 
of the Act of August 5, 1954 (42 U.S.C. 2001) 
(including not to exceed $10,000 for tem- 
porary services at rates not to exceed $100 
per diem for individuals, when authorized 
by the Surgeon General); purchase of not 
to exceed passenger motor vehicles, 
of which twenty shall be for replacement 
only; hire of passenger motor vehicles and 
aircraft; purchase of reprints; payment for 
telephone service in private residences in the 
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field, when authorized under regulations 
approved by the Secretary; and the purposes 
set forth in sections 321, 322(d), 324, and 
509 of the Public Health Service Act; 
$45,500,000. 

Construction of Indian Health Facilities 

For construction, major repair, improve- 
ment, and equipment of health and related 
auxiliary facilities, including quarters for 
personnel; preparation of plans, specifica- 
tions, and drawings; acquisition of sites; 
purchase and erection of portable buildings; 
and purchase of trailers; $4,587,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That such expeditures may be made through 
the Department of the Interior at the option 
of the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare: Provided 
further, That the unexpended balance of 
appropriations heretofore granted under this 
head shall be merged with this appropria- 
tion. 


General Research and Services, National In- 
stitutes of Health 

For the activities of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, not otherwise provided 
for, including research fellowships and grants 
for research projects and training grants 
pursuant to section 301 of the Act; regula- 
tion and preparation of biologic products, 
and conduct of research related thereto; and 
grants of therapeutic and chemical sub- 
stances for demonstrations and research; 
$36,404,000: Provided, That funds advanced 
to the National Institutes of Health man- 
agement fund from appropriations included 
in this Act shall be available for purchase of 
not to exceed fifteen passenger motor ve- 
hicles for replacement only; not to exceed 
$2,500 for entertainment of visiting scien- 
tists when specifically approved by the Sur- 
geon General; and erection of temporary 
structures: Provided further, That all ap- 
propriations made to the Public Health Serv- 
ice in this Act, and available for research or 
training projects, may be expended pursuant 
to contracts made on a cost or other basis 
for supplies and services, including indem- 
nification of contractors to the extent and 
subject to the limitations provided in title 
10, United States Code, section 2354, except 
that approval and certification required 
thereby shall be by the Surgeon General. 


National Cancer Institute 


To enable the Surgeon General, upon the 
recommendations of the National Advisory 
Cancer Council, to make grants-in-aid for 
research and training projects relating to 
cancer; to cooperate with State health agen- 
cies, and other public and private nonprofit 
institutions, in the prevention, control, and 
eradication of cancer by providing consulta- 
tive services, demonstrations, and grants-in- 
aid; and to otherwise carry out the provi- 
sions of title IV, part A, of the Act; 
$83,308,000. 


Mental Health Activities 


For expenses necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of sections 301, 302, 303, 311, 312, 
and 314(c) of the Act with respect to mental 
diseases, $60,409,000. 


National Heart Institute 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the National Heart Act, $52,- 
744,000. 

Dental Health Activities 


For expenses not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to enable the Surgeon General to 
carry out the purposes of the Act with re- 
spect to dental diseases and conditions, 
$9,725,000. 


Arthritis and Metabolic Disease Activities 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Act relating to arthritis, 
„ and metabolic diseases, $37,- 
790,000. 
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Allergy and Infectious Disease Activities 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
Act relating to allergy and infectious dis- 
eases, $30,286,000, of which $150,000 shall 
be available for payment to the Gorgas Me- 
morial Institute for maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 


Neuroloy and Blindness Activities 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Act relating to neurology 
and blindness, $33,613,000, 


Grants for Construction of Health Research 
Facilities 


For grants pursuant to the Health Re- 
search Facilities Act of 1956, as amended by 
the Act of August 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 933), 
$30,000,000. 


Research Facilities Construction and Site 
Acquisition 


For the acquisition of a site for research 
facilities for large animals, including repairs, 
alterations, and construction of auxiliary 
facilities and temporary buildings, $150,000, 
to remain available until expended. 


Operations, National Library of Medicine 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out the National Library 
of Medicine Act (42 U.S.C. 275), $1,566,000. 


Retired Pay of Commissioned Officers 


For retired pay of commissioned officers, as 
authorized by law, and payments under the 
Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act 
of 1953, such amount as may be required 
during the current fiscal year. 


Salaries and Expenses 


For the divisions and offices of the Office 
of the Surgeon General and for miscellane- 
ous expenses of the Public Health Service 
not appropriated for elsewhere, including 
preparing information, articles, and publica- 
tions related to public health; and conduct- 
ing studies and demonstrations in public 
health methods, $5,816,000. 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital 


Salaries and Expenses 

For expenses n for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the hospital, includ- 
ing clothing for patients, and cooperation 
with organizations or individuals in the 
scientific research into the nature, causes, 
prevention, and treatment of mental illness, 
$3,715,000. 


Major Repairs and Preservation of Buildings 
and Grounds 


For miscellaneous construction, altera- 
tions, repairs, and equipment, on the 
grounds of the hospital, including prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications, advertising, 
and supervision of construction, $330,000, to 
remain available until June 30, 1961. 


Social Security Administration 


Limitation on Salaries and Expenses, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


For necessary expenses, including the pur- 
chase of two passenger motor vehicles, not 
more than $191,600,000 may be expended 
from the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund: Provided, That such 
amounts as are required shall be available to 
pay the cost of necessary travel incident to 
medical examinations for verifying disabili- 
ties of individuals who file applications fot 
disability determinations under title II of 
the Social Security Act, as amended: Pro- 
vided further, That $10,000,000 of the fore- 
going amount shall be apportioned for use 
pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended (31 U.S.C. 665), only 
to the extent necessary to process claims 
workloads not anticipated in the budget es- 
timates and after maximum absorption of 
the costs of such claims workload within the 
existing limitation has been achieved: Pro- 
vided further, That persons who have been 
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admitted to practice before a Federal or 
State court of record who have had a mini- 
mum of three years’ experience in the ad- 
judication or consideration of claims for 
retirement, survivors, or disability benefits 
may be temporarily appointed by the Com- 
missioner of Social Security to hold hearings 
under title II of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, but such temporary appointments 
shall terminate not later than December 31, 
1960: Provided further, That no person shall 
hold a hearing in any case with which he 
has been concerned previously in the ad- 
ministration of such title II. 

Advances to States, next succeeding fiscal 
year: For making, after May 31 of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, advances to States under 
section 221(e) of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, for the first quarter of the next 
succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be 
necessary from the above authorization may 
be expended from the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. 


Grants to States for Public Assistance 


For grants to States for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, as authorized in titles I, IV, X, and 
XIV of the Social Security Act, as amended 
(42 U.S.C., ch. 7, subchs. I, IV, X, and XIV), 
$2,033,500,000, of which such amount as may 
be necessary shall be available for grants for 
any period in the prior fiscal year subse- 
quent to March 31 of that year. 


Salaries and Expenses, Bureau of Public 
Assistance 
For expenses necessary for the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, $2,345,000. 


Salaries and Expenses, Children’s Bureau 


For necessary expenses in carrying out 
the Act of April 9, 1912, as amended (42 
U.S.C., ch. 6), and title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended (42 U.S.C., ch. 7, 
subch. V), including purchase of reports and 
material for the publications of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and of reprints for distribu- 
tion, $2,300,000: Provided, That no part of 
any appropriation contained in this title 
shall be used to promulgate or carry out any 
instructions, order, or regulation relating 
to the care of obstetrical cases which dis- 
criminate between persons licensed under 
State law to practice obstetrics: Provided 
further, That the foregoing proviso shall not 
be so construed as to prevent any patient 
from having the services of any practitioner 
of her own choice, paid for out of this fund, 
so long as State laws are complied with: 
Provided further, That any State plan which 
provides standards for professional obstetri- 
cal services in accordance with the laws of 
the State shall be approved. 


Grants to States for Maternal and Child 
Welfare 


For grants to States for maternal and 
child-health services, services for crippled 
children, and child-welfare services as au- 
thorized in title V, parts 1, 2, and 3, of the 
Social Security Act, as amended (42 U.S.C., 
ch. 7, subch. V), $46,500,000, of which $16,- 
000,000 shall be available for services for 
crippled children, $17,500,000 for maternal 
and child-health services, and $13,000,000 
for child-welfare services: Provided, That 
any allotment to a State pursuant to section 
502(b) or 512(b) of such Act shall not be 
included in computing for the purposes of 
subsections (a) and (b) of sections 504 and 
514 of such Act an amount expended or esti- 
mated to be expended by the State: Pro- 
vided further, That $1,000,000 of the 
amount available under section 502(b) of 
such Act shall be used only for special 
projects for mentally retarded children. 


Salaries and Expenses, White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth 


For necessary expenses for a 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, 
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$200,000: Provided, That a conference direc- 
tor may be appointed by the Secretary, with- 
out regard to civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, at a 
salary not to exceed $16,500 per annum. 


Salaries and Expenses, Office of the 
Commissioner 

For expenses necessary for the Office of 
the Commissioner of Social Security, $337,- 
000, together with not to exceed $276,000 to 
be transferred from the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. 

Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal 
year: For making, after May 31 of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, payments to States under 
titles I, IV, V, X, and XIV, and section 705 
of title VII, respectively, of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, for the first quarter 
of the next succeeding fiscal year, such 
sums as may be necessary, the obligations 
incurred and the expenditures made there- 
under for payments under each of such 
titles to be charged to the appropriation 
therefor for that fiscal year. 

In the administration of titles I, IV, V, X, 
and XIV, respectively, of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, payments to a State under 
any of such titles for any quarter in the 
period beginning April 1 of the prior year, 
and ending June 30 of the current year, 
may be made with respect to a State plan 
approved under such title prior to or during 
such period, but no such payment shall be 
made with respect to any plan for any 
quarter prior to the quarter in which such 
plan was submitted for approval. 


Office of the Secretary 

Salary and Expenses 
For expenses necessary for the Office of 
the Secretary, $2,061,000, together with not 
to exceed $302,500 to be transferred from 


the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. 


Salaries and Expenses, Office of Field 
Administration 


For expenses necessary for the Office of 
Field Administration, $2,735,000, together 
with not to exceed $926,000 to be transferred 
from the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 


Salaries and Expenses, Office of the General 
Counsel 


For expenses necessary for the Office of 
the General Counsel, $589,700, together with 
not to exceed $27,000 to be transferred from 
the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, 
certification and inspection services”, and 
not to exceed $510,200 to be transferred 
from the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund. 


Surplus Property Utilization 

For expenses necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of subsections 203(j), (k), (n), 
and (0), of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
relating to disposal of real and personal ex- 
cess property for educational purposes, civil 
defense purposes, and protection of public 
health, $703,000. 


White House Conference on Aging 


For necessary expenses in carrying out the 
provisions of the White House Conference 
on Aging Act, $452,000. 


General provisions 


Sec. 202. Appropriations under this title 
available for salaries and expenses shall be 
available for payment in advance for dues 
or fees for library membership in organiza- 
tions whose publications are available to 
members only or to members at a price lower 
than to the general public and for payment 
in advance for publications available only 
upon that basis or available at a reduced 
price on prepublication orders. 

Sec. 203. Appropriations under this title 
available for salaries and expenses shall be 
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available for uniforms or allowances there- 
for as authorized by the Act of September 
1, 1954, as amended (5 U.S.C. 2131). 

Sec. 204. None of the funds appropriated 
by this title to the Social Security Adminis- 
tration for grants-in-aid of State agencies to 
cover, in whole or in part, the cost of oper- 
ation of said agencies, including the salaries 
and expenses of officers and employees of 
said agencies, shall be withheld from the 
said agencies of any States which have estab- 
lished by legislative enactment and have in 
operation a merit system and classification 
and compensation plan covering the selec- 
tion, tenure in office, and compensation of 
their employees, because of any disapproval 
of their personnel or the manner of their 
selection by the agencies of the said States, 
or the rates of pay of said officers or em- 
ployees. 

Sec. 205. The Secretary is authorized to 
make such transfers of motor vehicles, be- 
tween bureaus and offices, without transfer 
of funds, as may be required in carrying out 
the operations of the Department. 

Sec. 206. None of the funds provided 
herein shall be used to pay any recipient 
of a grant for the conduct of a research 
project an amount for indirect expenses in 
connection with such project in excess of 
15 per centum of the direct costs. 

Sec. 207. Hereafter any appropriation 
available for the pay and allowances of 
commissioned officers of the Public Health 
Service may be utilized for the payment of 
claims as authorized by the Act of Septem- 
ber 2, 1957 (71 Stat. 575). 

Sec. 208. Any obligational authority for 
planning or construction of any building 
made available to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which otherwise ex- 
pires for obligation on June 30, 1959, shall 
remain available until June 30, 1960. 

This Act may be cited as the “Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Appropri- 
ation Act, 1960”. 


TITLE III—NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Salaries and expenses 


For expenses necessary for the National 
Labor Relations Board to carry out the func- 
tions vested in it by the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947 (29 U.S.C. 141-167), and 
other laws, including rental of temporary 
space in the District of Columbia, and uni- 
forms, or allowances therefor, as authorized 
by the Act of September 1, 1954, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 2131), $14,230,000: Provided, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able to organize or assist in organizing agri- 
cultural laborers or used in connection with 
investigations, hearings, directives, or orders 
concerning bargaining units composed of 
agricultural laborers as referred to in section 
2(3) of the Act of July 5, 1935 (29 U.S.C. 
152), and as amended by the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, and as defined in 
section 3(f) of the Act of June 25, 1938 (29 
U.S.C. 203), and including in said definition 
employees engaged in the maintenance and 
operation of ditches, canals, reservoirs, and 
waterways when maintained or operated on 
a mutual, nonprofit basis and at least 95 
per centum of the water stored or supplied 
thereby is used for farming purposes. 


TITLE IV—NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Salaries and expenses 


For expenses necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended (45 U.S.C. 151-188), including 
stenographic reporting services as authorized 
by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 55a); temporary employment of 
referees under section 3 of the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended, at rates not in excess of 
$75 per diem; and emergency boards ap- 
pointed by the President pursuant to section 
10 of said Act (45 U.S.C. 160); $1,357,000: 
Provided, That the unexpended balances of 
appropriations for the fiscal years 1958 and 


1959 


1959 for “Salaries and expenses”, “Arbitra- 
tion and emergency boards”, and “Salaries 
and expenses, National Railroad Adjustment 
Board”, shall be merged and accounted for 
in one account. 

TITLE V—RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

Limitation on salaries and expenses 

For expenses necessary for the Railroad 

Retirement Board, including uniforms or al- 
lowances therefor, as authorized by the Act 
of September 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 1114), $9,- 
460,000, to be derived from the railroad re- 
tirement account. 


TITLE VI—FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses 

For expenses necessary for the Service to 
carry out the functions vested in it by the 
Labor- ement Relations Act, 1947 (29 
U.S.C. 171-180, 182), including expenses of 
the Labor-Management Panel as provided in 
section 205 of said Act; expenses of boards 
of inquiry appointed by the President pur- 
suant to section 206 of said Act; temporary 
employment of arbitrators, conciliators, and 
mediators on labor relations at rates not in 
excess of $75 per diem; and Government- 
listed telephones in private residences and 
private apartments for official use in cities 
where mediators are officially stationed, but 
no Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice office is maintained; $3,905,400. 


TITLE VII—INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE 
POTOMAC RIVER BASIN 


Contribution to Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay in advance to the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin the Fed- 
eral contribution toward the expenses of the 
Commission during the current fiscal year in 
the administration of its business in the 
conservancy district established pursuant to 
the Act of July 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 748), 
$5,000, 

TITLE VIII—UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


Limitation on operation and maintenance 
and capital outlay 

For maintenance and operation of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home, to be paid from 
the Soldiers’ Home permanent fund, $10,- 
948,000, of which $5,587,000 shall remain 
available until expended, for construction of 
buildings and facilities, including plans and 
specifications: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall not be available for the pay- 
ment of hospitalization of members of the 
Home in United States Army hospitals at 
rates in excess of those prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Home and the Surgeon General of the Army. 

TITLE IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 901. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall be used for pub- 
licity or propaganda purposes not authorized 
by the Congress. 

Sec, 902. Appropriations contained in this 
Act, available for salaries and expenses, shall 
be available for services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 55a). 

This Act may be cited as the “Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Appropriation Act, 1960”. 


Mr. FOGARTY (interrupting reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open for amendment at any 
point and open to points of order at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
points of order? [After a pause.] Are 
there any amendments to the bill? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time prima- 
rily to direct some questions to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY], if I 


may. 

I wish to ask first of all, Mr. Chairman, 
as to whether there are any appropria- 
tions in this bill for the purpose of fi- 
nancing the pupil testing program for 
which a contract was made in February 
of this year by the Office of Education 
with the University of Pittsburgh or the 
American Institute for Research. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I may say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that there is 
no prohibition in the bill preventing 
funds being used for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I think the gentle- 
man misunderstood me. I used the word 
“appropriation” not “prohibition.” 

Mr. FOGARTY. There are appropri- 
ations under the Defense Educational 
Act that I believe can legally be used for 
those purposes. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan that I read the news- 
paper article that appeared referring to 
the statement the gentleman made. 
Doctor Derthick was appearing before 
our committee at the time, and I think 
I asked Dr. Flemming about this. They 
said at that time that program that 
was being carried on was somewhat dif- 
ferent than that suggested by the news- 
paper article. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Do I understand 
that the answer of the gentleman is that 
there are no funds in this appropriation 
bill for the purpose of financing that 
particular testing program? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Not for financing 
that particular project, no. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Can the gentleman 
say as to when the funds were appro- 
priated which will be used for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The funds were ap- 
propriated in the supplemental appro- 
priation bill. They were also appropri- 
ated the day before we adjourned last 
August under the Defense Educational 
Act. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Does the gentleman 
anticipate there will be additional funds 
required to be appropriated to finance 
this pupil testing program? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us see if I can get 
this straight, if I may ask the gentleman 
from Rhode Island a question. Do I 
understand that funds are available to 
the American Institute of Research to 
carry on a testing program? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Testing was author- 
ized under the original Defense Educa- 
tion Act that was passed by the Congress 
last year. 

Mr. GROSS. Then there are funds 
available for this contract with the 
American Institute of Research? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. We appropri- 
ated funds last August and we again ap- 
propriated funds in the supplemental bill 
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that was passed about a month ago and 
is now before the Senate. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me, is this another of Dr. Flanagan’s fa- 
mous cost-plus 6 percent contract? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I could not tell the 
gentleman about that. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know the kind of contract that has been 
entered into to carry on this testing pro- 
gram? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am just trying to 
recollect. I think the gentleman and I 
got into a colloquy when the supplemen- 
tal bill was considered in reference to 
this particular program. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, at that time I was 
advised there were no funds in the sup- 
plemental bill for that purpose. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. And, 
there are no funds in this bill for that 
specific purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. But there are funds 
available. 

Mr. FOGARTY. For counseling and 
testing, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Counseling and testing? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is not 
saying that they have not entered into 
another one of these 6 percent cost-plus 
contracts? 

Mr.FOGARTY. No. There is nothing 
in here for specific contracts. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if there are funds in this appro- 
priation bill for the payment of costs of 
contracts under the cooperative research 
legislation as distinguished from the 
National Defense Education Act? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. JOHANSEN, Is there any reason 
why those funds may not be applied to 
the contract with the University of 
Pittsburgh or the Dr. Flanagan outfit? 

Mr. FOGARTY. There is nothing in 
the bill that would prohibit the Com- 
missioner of Education from using these 
funds for those purposes if it is otherwise 
legal. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. It seems to me that that would 
indicate that there are funds in this bill 
which, once made available to the Office 
of Education, can then be used for this 
massive pupil testing program under the 
research legislation previously enacted 
by the Congress. And, I want to say 
that Dr. Flanagan, who is the head of 
this particular program, has in testi- 
mony before the Manpower Utilization 
Subcommittee acknowledged that he has 
consistently and repeatedly sought out 
and is on the prowl for every kind of a 
program that he can sell to the Federal 
Government and make a good cost-plus 
commission on. And, we have on record 
testimony of what he is doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JoHANSEN] may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. GROSS. Do I understand it is 
contemplated under one or more of 
these programs to set up regional test- 
ing outfits over the country? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Well, I am glad the 
gentleman raised the question. I would 
be interested to know whether anyone 
on the Committee on Appropriations 
can answer as to that. Ihave seen pub- 
lic statements from responsible sources 
attributing to the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation the design and purpose to have 
five regional Federal educational offices 
set up within the United States. And, 
I wonder if the distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] or 
any member of the committee, can state 
whether he has any knowledge of the 
proposal, even of the most tentative sort, 
to set up five regional offices of educa- 
tion. 

Mr. FOGARTY. They have already, 
I think, representatives in the regional 
offices of the Health, Education, and 
Welfare agencies. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Does the gentle- 
man have any knowledge of any purpose 
or intent to expand the staffs or give 
additional prestige or standing to the 
Offices and the so-called representatives 
of the Office of Education in these 
regional offices? 

Mr. FOGARTY. There will be some 
extension under this budget for next 


year. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
I would just like to offer the comment 
on the basis of the statements made 
here and on the basis of what has been 
reported that we are enjoying the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the prénatal devel- 
opment and growth of a vast new bu- 
reaucracy as the result of our excursion 
into the field of Federal aid to education 
and into the field of inevitable Federal 
control of education which must result. 

With respect to the matter which I 
mentioned earlier, I should like to put 
this House and this committee on notice 
that I intend to do everything in my 
power to determine the extent to which 
moneys are going into the organizations 
with which Dr. Flanagan is associated 
for the purposes, particularly of pupil 
testing, involving some 1,400 high schools 
in this country; a program that has 
already been stated would cost the Fed- 
eral Government at least a million dol- 
lars and a program which involves the 
bootlegging in a Federal pupil testing 
program of the kind that no one pre- 
sumed to bring up here under the 
National Defense Education Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again 


expired. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Chairman, of 
our natural resources, water has become 
the number one concern of the Nation. 
In more and more areas the steadily in- 
creasing demands for water are exceed- 
ing the readily available supplies. Re- 
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cently during 1 year more than 1,000 
cities experienced domestice water short- 
ages; many industries are finding it diffi- 
cult to secure suitable water to main- 
tain production. With our expanding 
economy, water shortages are spreading 
further and becoming more severe. The 
Nation’s water supply, however, is con- 
stant. To meet the present and future 
demands, more and more repeated reuse 
of water will be necessary. This can 
only be accomplished by treatment of 
sewage and industrial wastes prior to 
discharge into our waters. This can 
only be made possible through adequate 
sewage and waste treatment. 

Because the national interest is in- 
volved, a responsibility commensurate 
with that interest rests with the Fed- 
eral Government for solving the Na- 
tion’s water shortage. Congress has seen 
fit to discharge this responsibility 
through State action but by offering 
support to the States and their instru- 
mentalities in the form of research, tech- 
nical assistance, and financial assistance 
for both administration and construc- 
tion of treatment facilities. That this 
arrangement has been successful is not 
questionable. 

During the first 234 years of the grant 
program, Federal aid for construction 
went to 1,403 projects costing $118.9 
million of Federal money and $509.7 mil- 
lion of State and local funds. This in- 
dicates a considerable increase in con- 
struction over the years prior to the 
grants program. This represents a 
clean-up or more than 14,000 miles of 
streams and restoring the water quality 
for a multitude of water uses. 

It has been estimated that an expen- 
diture of $575 million annually for the 
next 10 years will be required to elimi- 
nate the huge backlog of municipal con- 
struction needs and provide for plant 
obsolescence and population growth, 
Since initiation of the Grant program, 
the annual average of $222 million for 
construction of municipal treatment 
facilities—1952-1956—rose to $370 mil- 
lion—1957-1958. 

While this record shows a good begin- 
ning nothing must be permitted to hin- 
der an increase in the annual average. 
The situation is critical and must be 
met with the best weapon affordable to 
Congress, an adequate appropriation. 
This is not the time to compromise the 
national health and welfare. An ap- 
propriattion of only $20 million would 
not do that. While $45 million as pro- 
vided in this bill is not sufficient to do 
the job required it is enough to hold the 
line for the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, the construction grants 
program, and this particular appropria- 
tion, have been strongly endorsed by the 
Honorable James T. Blair, Governor of 
Missouri. It is supported by the State 
water pollution board and by the other 
State and private organizations con- 
cerned with the conservation and wise 
use of water resources of Missouri. 

We have crystal clear running streams, 
beautiful lakes and wonderful fishing in 
my district of Missouri. We also have 
some polluted streams and we are work- 
ing to clean them up. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked for this time 
primarily to direct a question or two to 
the member of the subcommittee who I 
understand is most familiar with the 
Indian health aspects of this bill. I 
would like to begin by stating that I 
deeply appreciate, as a Representative of 
a district with many Indians, the in- 
creases that are provided for Indian 
health in this bill. 

We had before our Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs this morning the evidence 
that the very latest figures show that the 
infant mortality rate among Indians is 
still double the non-Indian rate, and the 
death rate from tuberculosis is between 
three and four times as high as the non- 
Indian rate. So I think this is a recogni- 
tion of a problem on the part of this 
committee which is deeply appreciated. 

There is some language in the report 
which applies to the question of the 
treatment of Indians who do not live on 
reservations. This has aroused some 
concern on my part. The gentleman, I 
am sure, is aware of the fact that there 
are many Indians in this country who 
live on land that is considered trust land 
or restricted land, but not reservation 
land. This land is tax exempt. The 
local communities and the States are un- 
able to tax this land, although it is not 
classified as reservation land within the 
general meaning of that term. Yet, 
many of these people living on hill land 
or barren land are without any resources 
for medical care and unable to obtain it 
locally. 

It is my hope that there is no inten- 
tion, by the language in the report, to 
exclude Indians in that category from 
treatment in Indian hospitals. 

Can the gentleman reassure me on 
that point? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the gentleman that 
that language was written in the report 
because of some personal observation 
that I made in connection with the 
treatment of Indians in some States. 
We feel very definitely, and I am sure it 
was the intent of the Congress when 
health matters were transferred to the 
public health people, that the public 
health people within the States accept 
their responsibility for the care of In- 
dians, The gentleman mentioned lands 
that are tax exempt. The gentleman 
may be surprised to know that there are 
many Indians who are living on taxable 
land who are discriminated against in 
some States. And it is that phase of the 
matter that this committee was at- 
tempting to get at, because we think 
that an American Indian, a citizen, pays 
taxes and works in employment off the 
reservation on land which is taxable, 
that he is as any citizen of that State 
and ought to be a responsibility of the 
State. We think, particularly in the 
control of tuberculosis, that this has 
been one of the sources of infection of 
tuberculosis in certain States, It is a 
matter that must be corrected, and that 
is what our language was directed to- 
ward doing. 
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It is not a situation that exists in all 
States, and I cannot say whether or not 
it exists in the gentleman’s State, be- 
cause I am under the impression that it 
does not. But it is a condition which 
exists in some States. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. In the State of 
Oklahoma, the gentleman, I am sure, is 
aware of the fact that practically all 
reservation land has been allotted in- 
dividually to Indians. Those Indians, 
who comprise a very large segment of 
our population, can obtain hospital care 
where they elect to obtain the hospital 
care without discrimination on that 
point, But we do have Indian hospitals 
to take care of them. I wanted to be 
sure that the language of the report was 
not directing that they could not use 
this Indian hospital service unless they 
were on reservations. 

Mr. MARSHALL, I want to say to 
the gentleman that I have not heard 
one complaint from anyone about the 
manner in which the State of Oklahoma 
has carried out its responsibilities in the 
treatment of Indians in that State. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I share the feel- 
ing of the gentleman. 

Mr. MARSHALL. So I am sure that 
as far as our committee is concerned, 
from what the gentleman is saying, the 
situation we are attempting to correct 
does not exist in Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. What the gentle- 
man is attempting to do is stop dis- 
criminatory practices against the In- 
dians but not to exclude any Indians 
from the Public Service hospitals for 
treatment. Is that correct? 

Mr. MARSHALL. There may be a few 
little ramifications there about which 
there might be a question, but what the 
gentleman is saying is substantially cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the 
gentleman, and commend the committee 
for a very fine bill. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHANSEN: On 
page 19, after line 20, insert “Provided, how- 
ever, That none of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be used to finance pupil test- 
ing programs directly authorized and fi- 
nanced by the U.S. Office of Education.” 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
under the appropriations called for in 
this bill there are funds for so-called 
cooperative research and survey pro- 
grams of the Office of Education. It is 
under the guise of this authority and 
under the guise of legislation authorizing 
the Office of Education to institute such 
research and survey programs that a 
contract has been entered into between 
the Office of Education and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and the research 
organization headed by Dr. Flanagan. 

Under this program, as I pointed out 
earlier, it is proposed to have federally 
sponsored and federally conducted pu- 
pil testing programs to cover one-half 
million American high school students 
in 1,400 high schools throughout the 
United States. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
prohibit the use of any funds appropri- 
ated in this bill under the guise of co- 
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operative research or cooperative educa- 
tional survey projects of the Office of Ed- 
ucation for this purpose. 

Under the National Defense Education 
Act adopted by this Congress last year 
it was spelled out that any program for 
the use of Federal funds for pupil test- 
ing would be through the normal and 
proper channels of State-authorized 
programs, State-approved programs for 
which Federal funds would then be as- 
signed. 

Under the guise of this cooperative re- 
search organization, as I said before, the 
Office of Education has set up a direct 
form of pupil testing on a massive scale. 
It was done without the authority of 
Congress and without the opportunity of 
debating whether we want to enter this 
new field of educational activity, a field 
that relates directly to the control of 
curriculum, the control of the pupils and 
of the educational processes of our coun- 
try. 
I should like to point out that a very 
distinguished educator, Dr. Frederick 
Raubinger, the New Jersey Commis- 
sioner of Education, himself for many 
years a high school principal, announced 
that this plan was to be introduced by 
the Office of Education. He announced 
it at the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators at 
Atlantic City a few days before it was 
revealed by the Office of Education. In 
a speech before that association on Feb- 
ruary 15 he positively and strongly con- 
demned this new venture of the Federal 
Government and Federal finances into 
the field of education and into the direct 
control of the educational processes. 

It is the purpose of this amendment 
to prevent the use of such funds and to 
put a stop to a program which, by the 
acknowledgment of Dr. Flanagan, had 
been promoted by him and his outfit for 
years. The statement was even made 
in one instance that this particular 
group of psychologists and educators 
had dreamed for years of this program, 
and only the Soviet sputnik made it 
possible to fulfill that dream. 

I hope this amendment will be 
adopted, 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, when 
this controversy broke out in the news- 
papers last February, we asked the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Mr. Flemming, about it, and we 
checked with Dr. Derthick, Commis- 
sioner of Education. He said this was a 
cooperative project and that some of 
the things which appeared in the paper 
were not quite as they appeared. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is a 
limitation but for all practical purposes 
it consitutes legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. When the Congress passed 
the defense education act, it was writ- 
ten into the bill that counseling and 
testing would be part of that legislation. 
The overwhelming majority of educa- 
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tors we have heard from are fully in 
favor of this particular part of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment and I hope that it is voted 
down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
to the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken out, 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I wanted to offer a motion to 
prohibit the use of any of the money 
appropriated by this bill to put on the 
curriculum of any State-supported uni- 
versity a course to teach sport fishing 
and hunting, but apparently I did not 
get around to it in time. 

May I ask the Chairman a question. 

I learned that, in Michigan, at least, 
two of our State-supported institutions 
have courses on fishing and hunting— 
not commercial, but sport fishing and 
hunting. Is there anything in this bill 
that would support that kind of a 
course? 

Mr. FOGARTY. There is nothing in 
the bill for courses on fishing and hunt- 
ing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is there 
anything that would prevent the State 
from using the money obtained from 
this bill for that type of teaching, be- 
cause that is just what they are doing, 
I am told. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Well, I would hope 
the States would not use it for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
are you against education for the pur- 
pose of teaching young people to enjoy 
themselves by fishing and hunting? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, but Ido not think 
the Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to support that type of course. 
Of course, if the State of Michigan is 
spending some money in training people 
how to fish and hunt, I am sure the 
gentleman from Michigan, who is one 
of the greatest in that field, would be 
in favor of that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I might 
want a professorship if that is the case, 
for herring are in recent years striking 
artificial lures, which is a new activity 
for the herring, and someone may want 
to have a Federal tax-supported agency 
inquire how and why the herring have 
changed their ways of life by accepting 
artificial lures at the end of a fisher- 
man’s line as a substitute for food and 
whether it promotes the number and 
weight of the fish. 

Mr. FOGARTY. If you think a letter 
of recommendation from me would do 
any good, I would be glad to write it 
for you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
if you were sincere about it as I know 
you would be if you wrote such a letter, 
and told them so, it would be of a great 
deal of benefit and be helpful at least 
toward the spending program—very, 
very helpful because, when Michigan is 
so far behind the lighthouse that they 
either will have to misuse the veterans 
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fund in order to meet the current pay- 
roll or the payroll that is coming up, or 
postpone payment, I think it is about 
time that we get out from under Soapy 
and Mr. Reuther and their policies so 
that we can meet our honest obligations 
and permit industry to go ahead. 

I cannot see why, when there are so 
many things that people need and must 
have, we spend so much for non- 
essentials, For example, I would object, 
I guess, if they taught methods of com- 
mercial fishing because that is a private 
industry and they ought to be able to 
get along themselves if we give protec- 
tions against Reuther, his goons, and 
Hoffa’s extortionists. But the absurdity 
of it, when we need to know more about 
how to earn money which will enable us 
to live better and in accordance with 
our former standards, and then wasting 
so much on nonessentials. 

It is about time we cut out some of the 
things that the universities are spend- 
ing money to teach until we can pay as 
we go. Why should they teach my great 
grandson how to trap a rabbit or how 
to dig out skunks when about the first 
thing he should learn is how to support 
himself and the wife and, I hope, the 
children who will be born to his wife and 
to him? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MANI. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my rem rks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, the Pub- 
lic Works Committee recently held hear- 
ings on H.R. 3610, a bill by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, my own bill, H.R. 
246, and similar bills to enlarge the 
sewage-treatment construction grants 
program and otherwise speed up the wa- 
ter pollution control work. H.R. 3610 
has subsequently been reported favor- 
ably. 

During those public hearings, millions 
of American citizens, through their 
group leaders testifying there, gave an 
overwhelming nod to stepped-up contin- 
uation of pollution control in public 
waters. 

They came from all walks of life. 
They represented every type of water 
use. There were hunters, fishermen, 
garden clubbers, business women, home 
makers, industrialists, farmers, munici- 
pal and State governments, represented 
in the “aye” votes represented there. 

These people, through their organiza- 
tions, are keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of water in their daily lives; of the 
vital need to keep our streams free of 
pollution to meet the needs of an ex- 
ploding population and an American in- 
dustry and economy which depend on 
water for continued expansion. 
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The opposition voiced to H.R. 3610 was 
in noticeable minority. 

Ten years ago it was believed our pop- 
ulation would reach 170 million by 1975. 
Instead we passed the 170 million mark 
2 years ago. In 1957 the census bureau 
revised its estimates and predicted a 
population of 220 million by 1975. Last 
November the estimates were again re- 
vised upward to predict a population of 
272.5 million by 1980—an increase of 100 
million in the next 21 years. 

While population growth and the well 
known concentration of people in metro- 
politan areas have had a fierce impact 
on water pollution, industrial growth has 
been equally spectacular and its pollu- 
tional consequences even more crucial. 
As a result our water resources are being 
subjected to ever-increasing amounts of 
sewage and industrial pollution. 

At the same time many more millions 
of Americans are becoming dependent on 
the same pollution-ridden waters as 
sources of public supply. Industry is 
seeking still more billions of gallons of 
usable water. Agriculture’s demands for 
irrigation are mounting incredibly. 
Many more millions of people are de- 
manding and needing public waters for 
recreation, 

Clearly such voluminous needs for 
clean waters for so many purposes are 
deserving of national concern. They 
transcend the local or single-purpose ap- 
proach to solving the problems involved, 
Positive and well-planned Federal lead- 
ership is indicated, and this we have in 
the progress made these past 24% years 
under Public Law 660, to give strength 
to local, State, and interstate efforts to 
roll back pollution—today’s greatest 
waster of our most important natural 
resource. 

Many of us felt 2 years ago that $100 
million per year for the next 10 years 
was needed to catch up with the back- 
log of pollution control needs nationwide. 
With the reduction of that figure to $50 
million and then to $45 million in 1957 
and 1958, the construction of waste 
treatment works barely kept pace with 
new pollution added through population 
and industrial growth. 

To reduce the program at this time 
by cutting appropriations or by trans- 
ferring to the States the very capable 
leadership of Federal Government would 
be a setback which the country cannot 
afford. Just as we begin to see the bene- 
ficial workings envisioned 2 years ago 
under Public Law 660, shall we change 
horses in midstream? 

The very least we can do is hold steady 
to the course and hope that the gains 
will be as great in 1960 as they have been 
these past 2% years. I, therefore, 
strongly urge that we consider nothing 
less than the $45 million appropria- 
tion—equal to that of last year—for the 
Federal share in municipal-pollution 
control. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
further amendments? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House, 
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with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kroc, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 6769, making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes, directed him to 
report the same back to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do 


pass. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. . The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. ; 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the appropria- 
tion bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I ask -unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks made on the bill just 
paa and to include extraneous mat- 

er. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee of 
the Whole and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


HON. CARLTON H. MYERS (H. DOC. 
NO. 123) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 

APRIL 28, 1959. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: The Clerk has received a communica- 
tion from the Honorable Carlton H. Myers, 
candidate for the office of Representative in 
Congress from the 22d Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of Illinois at the election 
held on November 4, 1958, complaining about 
the conduct of the said election. 

The copy of this complaint, which was 
filed personally by the candidate in the 
Clerk's office today, is being transmitted for 
consideration by the appropriate committee, 
since there is no record of the receipt of the 
original of this communication by the Clerk, 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Com- 


mittee on House Administration and or- 
dered printed. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE WEEK AND 
NEXT WEEK 
Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I do this to ascertain the pro- 
gram for the balance of the week and 
next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no fur- 
ther program for the balance of this 
week, 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns today it ad- 
journ to meet on Monday next. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, as 
far as next week is concerned, Monday 
is Consent Calendar day. Also there 
are two suspensions, H.R. 6319, a bill 
relating to the control of veterans’ 
estates, and H.R. 4821, a bill relating to 
the Disaster Relief Act Authority for 
Texas City. 

For the rest of the week I have no pro- 
gram to announce, except that Friday 
will be the 75th birthday anniversary of 
former President Harry S. Truman. 

There is nothing for the rest of the 
week unless some rules come out of the 
Rules Committee. In the event of a 
rule being reported out on the Housing 
Act, if we could get a Republican vote 
over there, I would program that for 
next week. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The ma- 
jority control of the Rules Committee is 
on the Democrat side. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Les. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty percent of the Democratic 
members of the Rules Committee are 
right, and a thousand percent of the 
members on the Republican side are 
wrong. i 

Then if a rule comes out on the TVA 
self-financing bill I will program that for 
next week. 

I understand the Committee on Rules 
will probably meet on Monday, Tuesday 
at the latest. I might say that the Com- 
mittee on Rules has been very responsive 
and cooperative outside of the housing 
bill, and on that bill I am hoping there 
will be the cooperation that will enable 
it to come up on the fioor of the House so 
that Members may debate it and offer 
amendments under an open rule, After 
the Rules Committee acts I will an- 
nounce any change in the program for 
next week as quickly as I can, to keep the 
Members advised. 

The usual reservation is made to make 
changes in the program and, of course, 
conference reports will be in order at any 
time. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I gather 
from what the gentleman says that out- 
side of the specific bills he mentioned 
there will be no action on Monday or 
Tuesday. 

Mr.McCORMACK. There is one other 
bill pending before the Rules Committee 
that may come out. They conducted 
hearings today on the TVA self-financing 
bill. Of course, we met at 11 o'clock and 
they had to adjourn. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The point 
I make is that it could not come up be- 
fore Wednesday, even if reported on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Should it be re- 
ported out on Tuesday I would not call 
it up until Wednesday because under the 
rule to call it up before would require a 
two-thirds vote. 

I may say that on Tuesday there are 
primaries in Indiana and Maryland, and 
if any rollcall should be requested 
on Monday or Tuesday—and, of course, 
there is nothing for Tuesday—if any 
should be called for, agreement has been 
made that the rollcall would go over 
until Wednesday. 

If it is agreeable to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, I will ask unanimous 
consent now that in the event of any 
rolicall on Monday or Tuesday further 
consideration of such bill upon which a 
rolicall might be asked be postponed 
until Wednesday of next week. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what is going on on 
Monday to require that there be no 
rolicall that day, should one be de- 
manded? The Kentucky Derby will be 
over, will it not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Kentucky 
Derby was not in my mind. There are 
primaries in Indiana. 

Mr. GROSS. On Tuesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. I imagine 
that if there were primaries in Massa- 
chusetts and I had friends who were 
candidates I would want to be there the 
day before, and I am sure the gentle- 
man would should such be the case in 
Iowa. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL WAGE SCALES, WORKING 
CONDITIONS, AND PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, day by day, 
more people and more business concerns 
are utilizing services of the U.S. Post 
Office Department. With increasing 
burdens, the Department is required to 
make adjustments in its operating pro- 
cedures. 
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Unfortunately, because it is a Govern- 
ment agency that must conform to the 
rules and regulations established by Con- 
gress, authorized changes to meet new 
and compelling conditions are slow in 
coming. The law’s delay in revising 
wage scales, working conditions, and 
personnel practices, places the Depart- 
ment under a serious handicap in expe- 
diting the mails. 

The excellent reputation of the De- 
partment obscures the fact that it too 
must make adjustments, similar to pri- 
vate enterprise, in order to do its job 
efficiently. For this, it must look to Con- 
gress for amendments to the laws gov- 
erning the hours of employment and the 
rates of pay for its personnel. 

There are pressure periods during the 
year when a postal worker is required to 
do additional work involving greater re- 
sponsibilities, but there is no discretion 
under the present laws to compensate 
him accordingly. This is a demoralizing 
factor that inhibits the Department in 
the effective employment of personnel to 
cope with emergencies. 

Heretofore, an employee could be as- 
signed to a position of higher respon- 
sibility for a period of 30 days before he 
would become eligible to receive the 
higher salary commensurate with his 
new duties. This waiting period was a 
convenient device that led to exploita- 
tion of the worker involved. His ability 
could be utilized at a higher level for a 
period just under 30 days, without en- 
titling him to the added compensation he 
had earned. 

I believe that this is manifestly un- 
fair. If a man is called upon to help out 
the Department by performing services 
of greater scope and value than those 
described in his regular job assignment, 
he should be paid accordingly. 

I, therefore, propose that we should 
amend the Postal Field Service Compen- 
sation Act of 1955 to eliminate certain 
restrictions on the receipt by postal field 
service employees of the compensation 
of higher salary levels in connection 
with temporary assignments thereto. 

In my bill, I specifically stress the fol- 
lowing quote: - 

Each employee who at any time has re- 
ceived basic salary under authority of the 
immediately preceding sentence (39 U.S.C. 
964 b, as amended) shall be paid, imme- 
diately upon his reassignment to duties and 
responsibilities of such higher salary level, a 
basic salary computed in accordance with 
the provisions of section 502(a), notwith- 
standing the 30-day requirement contained 
in the immediately preceding sentence and 
notwithstanding any other provision of law. 


RESEARCH ON KILLING AND 
CRIPPLING DISEASES 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud and happy to join in and support 
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the recommendations of the Committee 
on Appropriations for substantially in- 
creased research by the National Insti- 
tutes of Health of the U.S. Public Health 
Service into the crippling and killing 
diseases which afflict mankind. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
handling this appropriation bill, Repre- 
sentative Fogarty of Rhode Island, has 
again demonstrated broad vision and 
deep humanitarianism in leading the 
fight for more adequate appropriations 
for the Institutes. He and all of the 
members of the subcommittee deserve 
the thanks of all of the American peo- 
ple. 

I am delighted at the recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee and of the 
full Committee on Appropriations to go 
far beyond the starvation level of appro- 
priations recommended by President 
Eisenhower in his budget for the coming 
year for these vital research activities 
intended to find the key to the ills which 
cause such suffering among mankind. I 
just cannot conceive of a desire to pinch 
pennies on research which could give us 
the key to the conquest of such diseases 
as cancer, or heart disease, or arthritis, 
or mental health, blindness and the 
other disabling or fatal illnesses which 
confront us and take such a heavy toll 
each year. 


CYSTIC FIBROSIS RESEARCH 


While endorsing and supporting all of 
the items in this bill for substantially 
expanded medical research and com- 
pletely convinced that the additional 
$131 million recommended for the Public 
Health Service over and above the 
Budget recommendations will be the best 
outlay our Government could possibly 
make, I want to devote my brief remarks 
today primarily to a mystery disease 
which we hope to see conquered as a re- 
sult of research authorized under this 

I am referring to cystic fibrosis, which 
strikes at—and strikes down—children 
in a baffling and tragic pattern. Last 
year, under the leadership of Mr. 
Focarty and his subcommittee, we in the 
House were able to make possible a be- 
lated but effective start on research into 
cystic fibrosis as part of the arthritis 
and metabolic disease activities of the 
National Institutes of Health. This was 
a great forward step. The money which 
was appropriated a year ago is doing 
good—we know that from the reports of 
the Institutes officials. 


PRESIDENT’S BUDGET INADEQUATE 


This year, the President’s budget 
merely calls for a continuation of that 
work at the same level of $750,000 a 
year. But as the Fogarty subcommit- 
tee pointed out, this is not enough if we 
are to take advantage of the research 
opportunities which are opening up. 

Out of the additional $6,500,000 pro- 
vided for in this bill for arthritis and 
metabolic disease activities over and 
above the $31,215,000 suggested in the 
President’s budget, the committee report 
looks for further expansion of research 
in all of the diseases included in this 
group, so that more than the $750,000 
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provided last year will be available for 
cystic fibrosis. 

I know it is the concensus of the House 
of Representatives that cystic fibrosis 
receive a fair share of the increased 
funds. 


PHILADELPHIA ORGANIZATION VERY ACTIVE 


In Philadelphia, we have a very active 
organization engaged in publicizing and 
fighting cystic fibrosis, and I have been 
impressed at the zeal and dedication of 
the members of this group. They have 
completely sold me on the need for 
more and more research in seeking the 
causes and solution of this child-killing 
disease. I am, as I said, proud today to 
have a part in assuring more Federal 
funds for this vital research. 

Mr. Chairman, I made it a point ear- 
lier this year to inquire of the Surgeon 
General about the status of current re- 
search as a prelude to my vote on this 
legislation today, and I sincerely believe 
the information I received from Dr. 
Paul Q. Peterson of the National Insti- 
tute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 
in reply to my inquiry to the Surgeon 
General will be of broad general interest 
to all of the Members of the House in- 
terested in this problem. 


FACTS ON CYSTIC FIBROSIS 


For that reason, I include as part of 
my remarks the letter from Dr. Peterson 
and a cystic fibrosis fact sheet which he 
sent me. This material outlines the 
facts available on cystic fibrosis—the 
second most common post mortem diag- 
nosis in children’s hospitals in the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain 
and Australia. Its victims who survive 
infancy seldom live to adulthood. The 
average age at death is 4. It isa fright- 
ening thing for many, many families 
and a disease which must be conquered. 
Dr. Peterson’s letter tells what the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health program is 
doing in this field. This material 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Bethesda, Md., March 16, 1959. 
Hon. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. GRANAHAN: Your communica- 
tion of February 26 addressed to the Surgeon 
General has been referred to this Institute, 
a center for information on National Insti- 
tutes of Health cystic fibrosis programs. 

I wish that we could report some new find- 
ing that offered immediate benefit to cystic 
fibrosis children; but medicine is able at 
present only to fight a holding action against 
this disease. A growing realization of the 
need for progress has led to increased sup- 
port by Congress for additional research. A 
national conference, attended by leading in- 
vestigators in this country and abroad, was 
held in January of this year to discuss the 
cystic fibrosis problem and research objec- 
tives. A scientific report on this conference 
is expected to be published in the future. 

Meanwhile, of course, many investigations 
are under way seeking both to improve treat- 
ment and to find the basic cause of the condi- 
tion and a means of prevention or cure. 

Here at the National Institutes of Health 
our scientists are carrying out a long-term 
investigation of cystic fibrosis on study pa- 
tients admitted to the Clinical Center. As 
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you know, children with this disease have a 
marked susceptibility to pulmonary infec- 
tion, particularly with staphylococcal organ- 
isms. Because of the critical importance of 
infections in these patients, the major effort 
in this project is directed toward investiga- 
tion of factors responsible for increased sus- 
ceptibility to infection. This involves study- 
ing the effects of extended antibiotic therapy 
and other management procedures on the 
progression of pulmonary complications of 
the disease, how antibiotics alter the bac- 
terial flora of the respiratory tract, and 
whether prophylactic antibiotic therapy is of 
value. Approximately $60,000 a year is pres- 
ently being spent on this project. 

The National Institutes of Health also sup- 
ports 23 research projects on cystic fibrosis 
in nongovernmental institutions amounting 
to $324,241. A list of these grants is enclosed. 

As you know, $750,000 was made available 
in the 1959 appropriation by Congress for 
the direct support of cystic fibrosis research. 
The research projects referred to above do 
not therefore present a complete picture of 
developments in this field. As a result of 
recent council action and anticipated awards 
which will be made on applications present- 
ly under review, an additional number of 
new grants on cystic fibrosis will be made by 
the end of the year. 

In addition to the above mentioned re- 
search, the National Institutes of Health is 
supporting a considerable number of studies 
in areas which do not relate to a specific 
disease but which are potentially important 
in advancing basic knowledge of many dis- 
eases, including cystic fibrosis. This is es- 
pecially true of research involving such disci- 
plines as genetics, physiology, and immunol- 


ogy. 

Congress has also provided increased funds 
to support research on staphylococcal infec- 
tions, which present a particular threat to 
hospitals. This work has direct implications 
for cystic fibrosis, inasmuch as staphylococ- 
ci are responsible for many of the infections 
which afflict CF patients. 

We are enclosing a fact sheet which pro- 
vides general background information on 
cystic fibrosis. 

If we may be of further service to you, 
please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL Q. PETERSON, M.D., 
Acting Director, National Institute 
of Allergy and Infectious Diseases. 


CYSTIC FIBROSIS FACT SHEET 


(Prepared by the Information Office, Na- 
tional Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases to provide general background 
information on cystic fibrosis) 


Just 20 years ago cystic fibrosis was un- 
recognized as a separate disease. Today it 
is being identified with increasing frequency. 
Of about 4 million babies born yearly in the 
United States, several thousand have this 
condition. It is estimated that in every 800 
to 1,200 live births one infant is afflicted. 
Cystic fibrosis is the second most common 
post mortem diagnosis in children’s hospi- 
tals in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, and Australia. 

It is called a disease of childhood only 
because its victims in the past seldom lived 
to adulthood. Most died within a few 
months, The cause of death often was re- 
corded as pneumonia, one of the respiratory 
infections common in this disease. One of 
childhood’s greatest enemies, it is more com- 
mon than juvenile diabetes, paralytic polio- 
myelitis in children, or rheumatic fever. 

The average age at death of cystic fibrosis 
patients was estimated in 1956 by Dr. 
Schwachman, of Children’s Hospital, Boston, 
to be 4 years. At present, about a dozen 
young people known to have the disease are 
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attending college, and recently a 31-year-old 
patient was found to have “CF,” as it is 
commonly known to its investigators. 

WHAT IS CYSTIC FIBROSIS? 

Cystic fibrosis apparently is an inborn 
error in the functioning of the exocrine 
gland system. These are the glands which 
discharge their secretions through body 
tubes or ducts. The disease has been called 
exocrinosis. Mucus, tear, salivary and sweat 
glands may be involved. The precise nature 
of this error is not understood but the gross 
effects can be observed. Mucus glands fail 
to produce a thin, clear fluid; instead, they 
form an abnormal, thick, and sticky mucus 
which may interfere with breathing, diges- 
tion, or both. Mucoviscidosis is another 
name for cystic fibrosis. 

Cystic fibrosis is worldwide in its occur- 
rence, though Negroes seldom have it and it 
has not been found in orientals thus far. 

It is equally common in boys and girls. 

The disease, once established, is not pre- 
ventable and cannot be outgrown. It is not 
contagious, although the victim is particu- 
larly susceptible to certain contagious dis- 
eases, 

Inheritance of the disease is believed to be 
due to a recessive gene which must occur in 
both parents. It is estimated from genetic 
studies that the carrier state, or recessive 
gene, is present in 1 in 16 people in the pop- 
ulation. The majority of the carriers show 
no evidence of the disease although 25 per- 
cent of the parents of children with cystic 
fibrosis have abnormal elevations of sodium 
and chloride in their sweat, and a relatively 
higher incidence of bronchitis. 

Neither the birth order of the child nor 
the age of the mother seems to be signifi- 
cant. In different families only 1 in 10 or 
several of 10 children may be afflicted. 
Where cystic fibrosis has appeared in the 
children, there is approximately one chance 
in four that a next child will have the 
disorder. 

WHAT ARE THE SYMPTOMS? 

The major symptoms, almost always ap- 
parent during the first several months, result 
from mucus interference with lungs or pan- 
creas or both, Excessive sweating, especially 
around the head, is common. Varying de- 
grees of severity of the disease lead to great 
variation in symptoms. 

Respiratory irritation: The thick mucus 
may lodge in the windpipe causing fits of 
coughing. It may plug up passages in the 
lungs. Some of the air sacs become over- 
distended, others may collapse. Af ter a time, 
the child may contract bronchitis along with 
a hacking cough. His lungs are damaged 
and in compensation he will begin breathing 
rapidly and hard. To the observer the child's 
chest will become distorted and enlarged. 
If he does not now contract pneumonia or 
some other grave infection of the lungs, he 
may die of heart strain. 
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Pancreatic involyement: The pancreas, one 
of the very important endocrine factories of 
the body, can be affected. Its ducts become 
clogged and since it is charged with a very 
important function, that of producing en- 
zymes for the digestion of food, the child 
becomes ravenous in his hunger. He may 
triple his intake with little effect. Most of 
it will pass undigested from his body as 
enormous and fatty stools. He is literally 
in danger of starving. 

Combined difficulties may produce cough- 
ing, loss of sleep, poor nutrition, and re- 
peated bouts with infection. The patient 
with severe symptoms may be pale with dark 
circles under the eyes, clubbed fingers, blue 
lips, and may have a chronic cough. 

Symptoms may resemble other diseases, 
such as celiac disease, which also results in 
abnormal bowel movements, failure to gain 
weight, and abdominal distension. 

Less severe or atypical cases of cystic fi- 
brosis may be particularly difficult to diag- 
nose. 

TESTS FOR CYSTIC FIBROSIS 

Two tests currently considered most relia- 
ble are duodenal intubation, by which nor- 
mal or abnormal secretion of certain pan- 
creatic enzymes is checked, and a sweat-salt 
test. 

In duodenal intubation a small tube is 
passed through the child’s nose to the 
stomach and small intestine. The position 
of the tube can be observed on a fluoroscopic 
screen, Food and liquids are withheld prior 
to the test to obtain a sample of digestive 
juices. These may show deficiencies sug- 
gestive of cystic fibrosis. This procedure is 
time-consuming and often difficult to per- 
form. 

The sweat test helps establish a presump- 
tive diagnosis more quickly and without 
regard to meals. One method is based on 
the amount of salt in sweat collected while 
the child is in a plastic suit. Another test 
employs a sheet of gelatin-like agar, laced 
with silver nitrate and potassium chromate. 
The heavily salt-laden perspiration on the 
cystic fibrosis child’s hand or foot will in- 
stantly etch a sharp print on the treated 
agar sheet. 

Stool analyses, X-rays of lungs and intes- 
tines, and glucose tolerance are among other 
tests. 

TREATMENT 

Treatment is generally expensive and may 
include prolonged use of antibiotics; in- 
halation therapy with vaporizing equipment; 
special diet; large amounts of vitamins; and 
replacement of absent digestive enzymes with 
pancreatic preparations. Extra salt may ue 
supplied to counterbalance the high rate of 
loss during perspiration. A small percentage 
of cystic fibrosis children are born with 
especially thick mucus obstructions of the 
intestines, and require surgery. 

In their constant but not always success- 
ful fight to ward off or cure infections in 
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susceptible CF children, doctors generally 
use a variety of drugs. However, antibiotics 
used continually may lose effectiveness; some 
children do not tolerate them; and certain 
strains of microbes, notably the staphylococ- 
ci, become drug-resistant. New antimi- 
crobial agents are needed constantly 

Diets given cystic fibrosis patents gen- 
erally are high in protein and low in fat but 
do not differ greatly from the usual diet 
recommended for good nutrition. 

Cystic fibrosis children must be given spe- 
cial care to avoid even common infections. 
One simple example is that gamma globulin 
may be indicated for some cystic fibrosis 
children who have been exposed to measles. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Today, with early diagnosis and good care, 
many cystic fibrosis children should reach 
adolescence or beyond. Unless research finds 
a preventive, we may have 50,000 to 100,000 
young people with cystic fibrosis in our pop- 
ulation within the next 25 years. Some will 
be of child-bearing age. Since the disease is 
inheritable, they increase the chance that it 
will be more prevalent in coming generations. 
Thus, the effort to control this disease, and 
eventually to understand and prevent it, is 
now engaging research and treatment cen- 
ters throughout the Nation. 

Scientists of the Public Health Service's 
National Institutes of Health, at Bethesda, 
Md., are carrying out long-term investiga- 
tions on study patients admitted to the Pub- 
lic Health Service Clinical Center. 

The National Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases, for example, has under- 
taken research designed primarily to deter- 
mine the role of bacterial infection in this 
disorder. In cooperative studies, the Na- 
tional Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases is investigating the basic physiologic 
mechanisms, It is also planned that the 
perinatal study groups of the National In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness will collaborate in determining the in- 
cidence of cystic fibrosis and in evaluating 
diagnostic procedures. Others of the seven 
Institutes comprising Public Health Serv- 
ice's National Institutes of Health are also 
participating in cooperative research on this 
affliction. Many of these studies are sup- 
ported by grants from the Institutes, as re- 
searchers in universities and medical centers 
throughout the country are conducting 
studies in areas related to this disease—in 
disciplines such as genetics, physiology and 
immunology, where the real answer is just 
as likely to originate as in those areas spe- 
cifically oriented toward the problem itself. 

Furthermore, a private voluntary agency, 
the National Cystic Fibrosis Research Foun- 
dation, 2300 Westmoreland Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been organized to support re- 
search and public education on this disease. 

While it is possible to present this general 
outline of the problem, the family doctor is 
in the best position to answer questions re- 
lated to a specific case. 


National Institutes of Health research projects relating to cystic fibrosis of the pancreas (Active as of January 6, 1959; paid from fiscal 


Institute 


National Institute of Arthritis and A sini Diseases.. 
ie — Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind 


year 1959 funds) 


SUMMARY 


Total fiscal 
year 1959 
funds 


Institute 


National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases 


Total fiseal 
year 1959 
funds 


Number 
Projects 


$189, 894 7 2 $77, 807 
non Division of General Medical Selences 1 30, 
r 0 cee eee 23 324, 241 
14, 375 


1 National Cancer Institute supports no projects on cystic fibrosis 80. 
1 which may have implications | in this area, 
pre C-1975 and C-2143, Histochemical approach to the investi. 


investigators are involved in 
however, For exam 
gations of diseases o! 


Several 


* National Institute of — and Infectious Diseases has transferred $28,000 of 


fiseal year 1959 funds to the Children's Bureau, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, for studies on cystic fibrosis as a national health 
creases the total of National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
cystic fibrosis re earch to $105 897, 


oblem. This in- 
iseases’ support of 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRI- 
TIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES 


(13 grants, $189,894) 
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NIH research projects relating to cystic fibrosis of the pancreas 
LIST OF INDIVIDUAL INVESTIGATIONS 


April 30 


Short title 


Spencer, S., et al Vata or pom Wales and Monmouthshire, | Metabolism of sulphated mucopolysaccharides. 
arı „Great Bri » 
eee Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, Baltimore Chronic alterations in extracellular fluid composition. 
Platt, D. University of Pittsburgh---....-.-.-..---.-..----...------ Studies of protein-polysaccharide interactions, 
Powers, S. R., Ir. 9 Medical College of Union University, Albany, | Metabolic alterations in acute pancreatitis. 
K H. University of Delaware. -| Polar interaction of proteins and polysaccharides, 
white’ 5 University of Washingto Studies of pancreatic function. re 
O’Brien, D. University of Colorado M Cell water and ionic ¢ es in h ytemia. 
Howard, J. Hahnemann Medical College. -| Studies of pancreatitis and its treatment, 
Mulholland New York University. -- ooo „ Changes in thoracic duct chyle in surgical patients and in 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEURO- 
LOGICAL DISEASES AND BLIND- 
NESS 

(1 grant, $12,075) 


Erickson, O 


B-1055 12, 075 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
DENTAL RESEARCH 


(i grant, $14,375) 
14, 375 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF Al- 


LERGY AND INFECTIOUS DIS- 
EASES 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MEDICA. 
SCIENCES 


(1 grant, $30,000) 
A E 


Duke University Schoo! 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Stanford: University. 


Anden p a E E E E A 


® St. Christopher’s Hospital for Children, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harvard Universit Fen on ( nee 


Children’s Medical Center, Boston, Mass 
University of Utah. n 
nne e anana 
Vanderbilt Universit 


University of North 
Colurabia Untyotsity. 22-3 san ncsecessneUbaan A R 


Union University, Albany, N. 


arolina- pak 


Immunologic responses of infants and children. 
response of children with chronic diseases to bacterial 
viral antigens.) 


Stuns on respiratory physiology in infancy and child- 


creas. 
Biosynthesis of mucopolysaccharides and their components. 
Research conference on cystic fibrosis of the pancreas. 


Lacrimal protein; paper electrophoresis. 5 8 naan 
studies of abnormal electrophoretic patterns of imal 
proteins from a variety of diseases including glaucom: 
arthritis, leakemia, stress, arteriosclerosis, 
pancreatic cystic fibrosis.) 


ergy, an 


Hereditary defects in an intermarried clan. (Genetic and 
biochemical factors of salivary gland secretions in pan- 
creatic cystic fibrosis.) 


8 


(Bacteriologic and biophysical studies of pul- 


monary involvement in a variety of lung diseases includ- 
ing pancreatic cystic fibrosis, asthma, bronchiolitis, tuber- 
eulosis, and pneumonia.) 

Pancreatic cystic fibrosis and pulmonary infection. (Bac- 
teriologic and biochemical studies on the role of staphylo- 
cocci in the production of abnormal mucoproteins. 

Antibiotic prophylaxis in patients with white blood cell 
dyscrasias. 
prophylactic use of anti 
significance of infections in nephrosis pancreatic fibrosis 
and hepatic cirrhosis.) 

Acute infections complicating ing disease. 

Relation of virus infection to 


. studies and evaluation of 
lot ies in hematologic disorders; 


brocystic disease, 


Studies on cystic fibrosis of the panone 
esearch conference on cystic fi of the pancreas. 


Trypsinogen activation and its role in pancreatitis. (Bio- 
chemieal and pathologie features associated with the 
onset of pancreatic necrosis following anastomosis between 
the pancreatic and common bile ducts; the effect of 
alcohol on pancreatic secretion.) 


1 Plus $25,000 to the Children’s Bureau. 


ee paid out of fiscal year 1958 funds; project period dates extended to August 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
RADIOACTIVE EFFECTS OF NU- 
CLEAR WEAPON TESTING 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, an- 
nouncing hearings of the Special Sub- 
committee on Radiation, and to include 
therein an outline of the hearings and 
certain extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent months considerable attention has 
been focused throughout the Nation and 
the world on the problem of radioactive 
fallout from nuclear weapons tests. Pub- 
lic concern of possible dangers of fall- 
out has risen sharply during the past 
year as a result of new disclosures on 
fallout patterns and data. 

There has been a good deal of con- 
fusion over interpretation of this new 
data. Many discussions on fallout have 
been highly emotional in nature and 
have produced more heat than light. 


For this reason, among others, the 
Special Subcommittee on Radiation of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
is planning to hold public hearings May 
5 through 8 to receive expert testimony 
on this problem. A major aim of the 
hearing will be to bring the joint com- 
mittee and the Congress up to date on de- 
velopments since the comprehensive 
hearings on fallout which were held by 
the subcommittee back in 1957. 

In addition to updating the 1957 hear- 
ings the subcommittee will discuss new 
problems such as local “hot spot” areas 
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which have occurred in various parts of 
the country, together with the question 
of nonuniformity of stratospheric fall- 
out and evidence of direct intake of fall- 
out to leaves and animals and humans. 

We have scheduled a group of expert 
witnesses who will provide the facts and 
present opinions in areas where we do 
not have the facts. We have tried to 
get witnesses who represent varied 
points of view, both on technical parts 
of the problem and organizational 
matters, so that the overall presentation 
will be well balanced. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a statement I 
made April 26 regarding these hearings, 
together with a functional outline of 
the hearings and a schedule of witnesses 
who will appear. I believe this material 
will be useful and informative to all 
those who are interested in this im- 
portant problem which bears directly on 
vital issues of our national policy. 

The statement and other material 
follows: 

News RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 

Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, chairman 
of the Special Subcommittee on Radiation 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
today made public plans for hearings on 
the radioactive fallout problem and Govern- 
ment plans to cope with it. 

Attached to the news release are a func- 
tional outline of the scope of the hearings 
scheduled for May 5-8 and extracts from 
the summary-analysis of the 1957 subcom- 
mittee hearings. 

In connection with the hearings, Repre- 
sentative HOLIFIELD said: 

“We have planned the hearings on fallout 
for several reasons. First, it has been 2 
years since the special subcommittee made 
its first study of fallout and its effects on 
man, and it is time that that study is 
brought up to date. 

“Second, and possibly most important, 
public concern over possible dangers of radio- 
activity has risen sharply in recent months 
with disclosures of new fallout patterns and 
data, and the causes of this concern merit 
our special attention. 

“The recent revisions relaxing the stand- 
ards of maximum permissible accumula- 
tion of strontium 90, issued by the National 
Committee on Radiation Protection and 
Measurements, will also be considered. We 
will want to see whether these revisions are 
consistent or contradictory with failout 
standards issued by the International Com- 
mittee on Radiation Protection. 

“Finally, the recently publicized issue of 
what agency should be responsible for radi- 
ation regulations is directly related to fall- 
out and requires our study. 

“In all phases of our inquiry, it is my 
intention to develop information and con- 
sidered judgments rather than mere opin- 
ions. I think the subcommittee’s primary 
function is to get this information into the 
record. 

“Our study 2 years ago left us with many 
unanswered question, as our summary- 
analysis of the hearings indicated. We must 
try to find out if the answers are any closer. 

“In line with our policy of getting all the 
information available on the fallout prob- 
lem, we have tried to the greatest extent 
possible to seek witnesses representative of 
all points of view—both as to technical 
phases of the problem and organizational 
matters. 

“In order that the public may understand 
this technical problem, we have asked wit- 
nesses to express themselves as much as pos- 
sible in laymen’s terms. The subcommittee 
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intends to do its best to seek in clear lan- 
guage the answers to the questions that ap- 
to be bothering the public. 

“The attached outline emphasizes that in 
addition to updating the 1957 hearings, new 
and emerging data and problems will be 
covered. This includes the problem of local 
‘hot spot’ areas such as those affecting wheat 
in Minnesota, the question of non-uniform- 
ity of stratospheric fallout, and evidence of 
direct intake of fallout from leaves to ani- 
mals and humans. 

“Testimony will also be heard on the ef- 
fects, from a fallout standpoint, of alterna- 
tive types of testing, including underwater, 
underground, atmospheric, and stratospheric 
testing. 

“As the outline indicates, the subcom- 
mittee will study the effects of fallout from 
nuclear testing. At a later date, probably 
the week of June 1, the subcommittee will 
hold hearings on the hypothetical failout 
implications of an all-out nuclear war.” 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF FALLOUT HEARINGS 
(FUNCTIONAL OUTLINE) 
GENERAL 


The purpose of the new hearings will dif- 
fer from that of the 1957 hearings. The 
new hearings will not attempt to cover the 
broad background information covered in 
1957. Rather, the emphasis will be two- 
fold: 

(1) To update the 1957 hearings by cov- 
ering the important developments concern- 
ing the distribution and uptake of fallout 
and concerning the biological effects of radi- 
ation, with particular reference to the “key 
points” and “major unresolved questions” 
set forth in the Joint Committee’s Sum- 
mary-Analysis of the Committee’s 1957 hear- 
ings (pages 2, 3 and 4—copy attached). 

(2) To dig more deeply and more clearly 
into specific topical points of interest and 
relevance to current fallout problems, and 
scientific and policy questions. Thus, for 
example, the current problem of “hot spot” 
areas, the role of direct uptake of fallout 
from leaf surfaces, and the problem of car- 
bon 14, should be considered. 

The emphasis this time, therefore, will be 
to cover and communicate a much fewer 
number of points more effectively. All this 
does not mean that no one will have to 
stop and define “curie” again, but this sort 
of thing will be a natural part of the dis- 
cussion on topical points rather than a 
point in itself. (A glossary of terms is being 
prepared.) 

SUBJECT MATTER 

I. Basic distinctions and their importance 
in a discussion of the fallout situation. 

(a) Local versus worldwide fallout—diffi- 
culty of precise distinction, contrast in types 
of problems involved and in programs and 
administration to cope with each type. 

(b) Monitoring-surveillance versus 
search—a distinction in goals or p 
rather than in actual activity; problems of 
public understanding caused by confusing 
the two. 

(c) Population versus individual risk; and 
controlled versus uncontrolled risk—the re- 
lationship of the type of risk to the type of 
protection standard applicable and to the 
type of policy decision being considered. 

(d) Variability of fallout distribution (on 
the ground)—global, regional, and local. Re- 
lationships to different types of models. 

II. How have worldwide fallout levels and 
their distribution changed since 1957? Con- 
sider levels in the atmosphere, and biosphere, 
up to and including human body burdens or 
external exposure. Consider new topics such 
as Cu. Compare Sr” and Cs. 

III. What are the developments since 1957 
in our understanding of basic worldwide 
fallout mechanisms? What are the main 
sources of uncertainty and how can these be 
attacked and how are they being attacked? 
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IV. What types of forecasts of future 
worldwide fallout levels can be made and 
what types are useful? What is the basis 
of such forecasting? What are the forecasts? 

V. What are the developments since 1957 
in our understanding of the biological effects 
of radiation? Discuss genetic and patho- 
logic effects. Emphasize statistical nature 
of findings. 

VI. What is a rational basis for estimating 
and forecasting the hazard to man of world- 
wide radioactive fallout? How can such es- 
timates be used? How should they relate to 
Government decision and policy problems? 

VII. What is the basic nature and purpose 
of existing radiation protection standards? 
What is their applicability to the worldwide 
fallout situation? How do and should they 
relate to Government decision and policy 
problems? 

VIII. As an example of the workings of 
the complex relationships involving scien- 
tific data, radiation protection standards, 
hazard evaluation, and policy, discuss the 
problem of so-called hot spots, how they 
arise, how they are discovered, what they 
imply scientifically, and what can and should 
be done about such problems. 

IX. How is and how should the Govern- 
ment be organized to deal with the general 
problem of environmental contamination 
from worldwide radioactive fallout? At what 
levels in Government, or by what agencies, 
are and should policy, budget, and research— 
program decisions be made? How are poten- 
tially hazardous situations dealt with? How 
are problems of public understanding han- 
dled? What about the relationships be- 
tween AEC and PHS, FDA, DOD, OCDM, 
ICRP, NCRP, and the U.N. Committee, etc.? 
What about relationships with State and 
local governments and with private groups? 

X. How are data collected and reported in 
the worldwide fallout program? What is 
the present and future scope and direction 
of the research and monitoring—surveil- 
lance programs in the Goyernment? 


EXTRACT From SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF 1957 
HEARINGS ON “THE NATURE OF RADIOACTIVE 
FALLOUT AND ITs EFFECTS ON MAN” 


SUMMARY OF KEY POINTS 


Some general observations may be made 
on the results of the hearings: 

1. Origin of fallout: It was pointed out 
that all nuclear explosions can be expected 
to produce some radioactive materials. 
However, certain kinds of explosions pro- 
duce very much less radioactivity than 
others, Although there is no such thing as 
an absolutely “clean” weapon (that is, there 
is no such thing as a nuclear weapon detona- 
tion completely free of accompanying radio- 
activity), the amount of the radioactivity 
produced can be substantially altered in re- 
lation to the size of the explosion. 

2. Distribution of fallout: There was sub- 
stantial, but far from complete, agreement 
on what happens to radioactive debris pro- 
duced in man’s environment, how much is 
there now, how and where it is distributed, 
and how much is in man himeelf. There 
was considerable evidence presented to in- 
dicate that in no part of the atmosphere 
is fallout uniformly distributed and that, 
therefore, the effects of fallout on the 
world’s population could not necessarily be 
expected to be uniform. 

3. Biological effects of radiation: There 
was general agreement that any amount of 
radiation, no matter how small the dose, 
increases the rate of genetic mutation 
(change) in a population. There was, on 
the other hand, a difference of opinion as 
to whether a very small dose of radiation 
would produce, similarly, an increased in- 
cidence of such somatic (nongenetic) con- 
ditions as leukemia or bone cancer, or & 
decrease in life expectancy, in a population, 
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4. Tolerance limits: There was general 
agreement that there is a limit to the 
amount of radioactivity and, hence, to the 
amount of fission products that man can 
tolerate in his environment. The extent 
to which existing and future generations will 
be affected by manmade radiation was shown 
to be intimately tied to certain decisions, 
moral as well as scientific, that must be 
made as to how much radiation can be 
tolerated by the peoples of the world. 

5. Effects of past tests: It was clearly 
shown that man’s exposure to fallout radia- 
tion including strontium 90 is and will be 
in general small, for the testing already done, 
compared with his exposure to other, nor- 
mal und” sources of radiation (a 
fraction of 1 to 10 percent), and even com- 
pared with variations in “normal back- 
ground” sources. But it was not agreed on 
how this information should be interpreted. 

6. Effects of future tests: There were dif- 
ferences of opinion on how to forecast the 
consequences of further testing. The dif- 
ferences hardest to reconcile appear to be 
those concerning the biological effects of 
radiation. Pending a resolution of differ- 
ences, it would appear from the informa- 
tion presented that the consequences of fur- 
ther testing over the next several genera- 
tions at the level of testing of the past 5 
years? could constitute a hazard to the 
world’s population. It is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to forecast with any real preci- 
sion the number of people that would be 
affected. 

7. Effects of nuclear war: The catastrophic 
nature of the radiation effects from a multi- 
weapon (atomic and hydrogen bombs) at- 
tack on the United States were clearly por- 
trayed. This, of course, could be applied to 
any nation. 

These points will be discussed in more 
detail. 


MAJOR UNRESOLVED QUESTIONS 


A number of unresolved questions emerged 
from the hearings. Among the chief of these 
are: 
1. How “clean” can nuclear weapons actu- 
ally be made? The solution to this ques- 
tion lies in the future of weapons develop- 
ment. 

2. To what degree is the distribution of 
radioactive fallout uniform or irregular 
throughout the world? Vigorously con- 
ducted sampling programs will help to an- 
swer this question. 

3. To what extent do the biological proc- 
esses of plants, animals, and human beings— 
under normal conditions—exhibit a prefer- 
ence for or “discriminate” against strontium 
90 and other potentially hazardous isotopes 
that are taken up into the human body? 
Sampling and metabolic studies underway 
will develop a better answer to this question. 

4. Is there a safe minimum level of radia- 
tion or threshold below which there is no 
increase in the incidence of such somatic 
(nongenetic) conditions as leukemia or bone 
cancer, or no decrease in life expectancy, in a 
population, resulting from radiation? The 
answer to this question appears difficult to 
find experimentally. 

5. What is the genetic doubling dose of 
radiation to man? That is, what dose of 
radiation will cause the spontaneous genetic 
mutation (change) rate to double? 

6. Should a distinction be made between 
absolute numbers of persons affected by fall- 
out and percentages relating these numbers 
to the total population of the world, i.e., can 
we accept deleterious effects on a relatively 
small percentage of the world’s population 
when the number of individuals affected 


It has been estimated that about 50 meta- 
gons equivalent yield of fission products 
have been put into the atmosphere so far 
by all countries. 
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might run into the hundreds of thousands? 
This question cannot be answered by consid- 
ering scientific data only. Overall national 
policy and great moral issues are also in- 
volved. 

These questions will be discussed in greater 
detail. 

NEED FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 


There was strong agreement among the 
witnesses that even greater efforts and even 
larger budgetary outlays, both private and 
governmental, are required for our research 
program in the sciences related to fallout. 
There was testimony advocating sharp in- 
creases in budget, with emphasis in special- 
ized fields. There was also testimony for 
more gradual long-term increases with em- 
phasis on stability and continuity. But most 
witnesses appeared to feel that some increase 
is necessary if we are to accomplish our ob- 
jectives of understanding the nature of radio- 
active fallout and its effects on man at an 
earlier date. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, SPE- 
CIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON RADIATION—PUBLIC 
HEARINGS ON FALLOUT FROM NUCLEAR WEAr- 
ons Tests (May 5-8, 1959) 


SCHEDULE 
Tuesday, May 5 
Morning session, 10 a.m. 


Opening remarks by Chairman HOLIFIELD 
(10 minutes). 

I. Introduction: 

A. General review of development since 
1957 hearings (75 minutes) : 

1. General introduction covering distinc- 
tions between local, tropospheric and strato- 
spheric fallout; distinctions as to mecha- 
nisms of uptake; somatic and genetic ef- 
fects; permissible doses; and predictions as 
to future effects of fallout from continued 
testing. 

2. Discussion of current “hot spot” area 
problem, showing how explanation of prob- 
lem involves consideration of several alter- 
native hypotheses which will be taken up in 
greater detail in the course of the hearings. 

Presentation by Dr. C. L. Dunham, Chief, 
Biology and Medicine Division, AEC. 

B. Comment by Public Health Service (45 
minutes): Dr. Francis J. Weber, Chief, Di- 
vision of Radiological Health, Public Health 
Service. 

Afternoon session, 2 p.m, 

II. Summary of new data on atmospheric 
fallout: (Gummed film, rainpots, soil, air, 
eto.) 

A. Presentations: 

1. Mr. Joshua Holland, Division of Biol- 
ogy and Medicine, AEC (20 minutes). 

2. Dr. Frank Shelton, technical director, 
Armed Forces special weapons project (20 
minutes). 

IIT. Global fallout: Mechanisms for de- 
termining: Statements to update theories 
and models of fallout patterns, uniformity 
vs. nonuniformity, banding, etc. 

A. Presentations: 

1. Dr. Lester Machta, U.S. Weather Bureau 
(40 minutes). 

2. Dr. E. A. Martell, Cambridge Research 
Center, U.S. Air Force (20 minutes). 

3. Dr. W. F. Libby, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (20 minutes). 

4. Dr. Frank Shelton, technical director, 
Armed Forces special weapons project (10 
minutes). 

Wednesday, May 6 
Morning session, 10 a.m. 


B. Roundtable on global fallout (1 hour). 

Participants: Dr. Wright Langham, Dr. 
Lester Machta, Dr. E. A. Martell, Dr. Willard 
F. Libby, Mr. Merril Eisenbud, Mr. Hal Hol- 
lister, Mr. Joshua Holland, and Dr. Frank 
Shelton. 

IV. Summary of new data on uptake in 
milk. food, human bone (1 hour). 


April 30 


A. Dr. Wright Langham, Los Alamos Scien- 
tific Laboratory. 

B. Dr. Conrad Straub, Taft Sanitary En- 
gineering Center, Public Health Service, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Wednesday, May 6 
Afternoon session, 2 p.m, 

V. Fallout mechanisms, uptake. 

A. Soils, plants, and foliar deposition: Dr. 
Robert Reitemeier, AEC and Agricultural 
Research Service, Beltsville, Md. (30 min- 
utes). 

B. Animals, persons, discrimination, etc.: 
Dr. ©. L. Comar, Cornell University (30 
minutes). 

O. Roundtable on fallout mechanisms and 
uptake in plants, soils, animals and people. 

Participants: Dr. Wright Langham, Dr. 
William Neuman, Dr. C. L. Comar, Dr. Rob- 
ert Reitemeier, Dr. Arthur Wolf, and Dr. 
Harry A. Claypool. 

Thursday, May 7 
Morning session, 10 a.m. 

VI. Developments in radiation biology (2 
hours). 

A. Somatic effects: 

1. Dr. Austin Brues, 
Laboratory. 

2. Dr. Lloyd W. Law, National Cancer In- 
stitute, Public Health Service. 

B. Genetic effects: 

1, Dr, James Crow, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 

2. Dr. W. L. Russell, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory. 


Argonne National 


Thursday, May 7 
Afternoon session, 2 p.m. 

VII. Discussion of permissible exposure 
levels (30 minutes): 

A. Presentation: 

Dr, G. Failla, Columbia University. 

Dr. James Crow, University of Wisconsin. 

B. Roundtable on permissible exposure 
levels in relation to weapons testing (30 
minutes). 

Participants: Dr. G. Failla, Dr. James 
Crow, Dr. Clinton Powell, Dr. K. Z. Morgan, 
Dr. Forrest Western, Dr. Jack Schubert, and 
Dr. Lauriston Taylor. 

VIII, Status and implications of testing 
(30 minutes). 

A. Presentations (witness to be selected). 

B. Roundtable discussion (30 minutes). 

Participants: Dr. William Neuman, Dr. 
Wright Langham, Dr. Willard F. Libby, Mr. 
Joshua Holland, Dr. Frank Shelton, Dr. Les- 
ter Machta, Mr. Hal Hollister, Mr, Merril 
Eisenbud, Dr. Walter Selove, and Dr. James 
Terrill. 


CARPETS NOT A LUXURY BUT PER- 
FORM A USEFUL AND NECESSARY 
SERVICE, ESPECIALLY IN PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day a distinguished Member of the 
other body took issue with an appropria- 
tion recently proposed in the other body 
for the expenditure of $150,000 for car- 
pets in various offices in the New Senate 
Office Building. 

Iam not familiar with the problems of 
this specific building, except that from 
the newspapers I judge that it is not all 
that it might be and has not measured 
up fully to the expectations which Mem- 
bers of the other body had for so expen- 
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sive a structure, but I do fear that this 
Member of the other body may have un- 
intentionally created an impression 
about the function of carpets in general 
which is not only incorrect but also runs 
the risk of confusing the minds of those 
of us who have the responsibility for the 
operation of Government buildings in 
general with regard to the highly im- 
portant and essential services which car- 
pets perform. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that I speak 
with some feeling on this subject, since 
I have the honor to represent a district 
which includes one of the great carpet 
manufacturing centers of the United 
States, the city of Amsterdam, home of 
the Mohasco Carpet Industries. 

In the remarks to which I have just 
referred, this Member of the other body 
said, for example, that if the Senate 
would reject the appropriation of $150,- 
000 for carpeting, he would personally 
buy rubber heels for every clerk in every 
senatorial office in the New Senate Office 
Building, provided members of the other 
body would supply him with the foot 
measurements of their employees, men 
and women alike. 

Mr. Speaker, I have strongly sup- 
ported the so-called distressed areas 
legislation which recently passed the 
other body, whose primary purpose it is 
to ease the impact of unemployment in 
many areas of our country. It so hap- 
pens, Mr. Speaker, that the carpet in- 
dustry is one of those which has been 
most severely hurt by this unemploy- 
ment, to some extent as the result of un- 
fair competition from abroad; in fact 
the great carpet city of Amsterdam, 
N.Y., in my district, is one of those cities 
which is suffering from some 18 percent 
of unemployment and would be eligible 
today, Mr. Speaker, under the provisions 
of the bill already passed by the other 
body for the kind of relief provided un- 
der the terms of that legislation. I am 
sure no Member of Congress in either 
House would wish to do anything that 
would negate the help that this bill, 
which I have myself joined in sponsor- 
ing, might provide to the hard hit carpet 
industry and to the thousands of people 
who are currently unemployed in Am- 
sterdam because of a declining demand 
for domestically manufactured carpets, 
nor would anyone wish, certainly, to add 
to the unemployment problem which the 
bill is designed to relieve. 

Actually, Mr. Speaker, carpets per- 
form a very useful function not only in 
providing the necessary silence and dig- 
nity in Government office buildings, 
which I am sure was in the mind of the 
Architect of the Capitol when he first 
suggested the addition of carpets in the 
New Senate Office Building, but they 
also provide something which all of us 
should be particularly conscious of in 
these bright spring days in Washington, 
namely, rest and relief for the tired vis- 
itor from home who is spending his busy 
day viewing the sights of our capital 
city. 

I know from talking with many of my 
constituents that one of the season’s ma- 
jor ailments is what has been referred 
to aptly as “museum fatigue,” an ail- 
ment to which those who visit art gal- 
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leries, historic shrines, and public build- 
ings here in the city of Washington are 
particularly prone. Indeed, as the heat 
gets greater in the coming weeks, I pre- 
dict that the incidence of this disease 
will rise sharply. 

In all seriousness, Mr. Speaker, the 
strain of walking and standing on hard 
floors is something which we legislators 
cannot ignore. It should be considered 
along with the reduction in noise and 
the elimination of the hazard of acci- 
dents on smooth and slippery floors 
when we think of appropriate floor 
covering. 

Not only will carpeting ease the strain 
of constituents who will be visiting 
Washington in the months ahead, but it 
will make their visit to the Capital safer, 
and with the reduction of noise will also 
eliminate some of the nervous strain and 
tension involved in any long sightseeing 
tour. The Members of the other body, 
who have been somewhat concerned 
with the field of nervous tension in re- 
cent days, Mr. Speaker, ought to be par- 
ticularly sensitive to this advantage of 
carpeting. 

I might also point out to those who are 
interested as I am in economy in Gov- 
ernment, that thousands of dollars in 
cleaning bills alone can be eliminated 
by the use of carpets and rugs. 

I don’t believe, Mr. Speaker, that a 
public building needs to be a cold or 
forbidding place. I feel indeed that it 
ought to be a warm and inviting spot, 
whether it be an office building for the 
use of the Members of the other body or 
whether it is a museum or art gallery. 
Nothing, of course, enhances the liva- 
bility and warmth of a building or a 
home more than good carpeting. And 
we in the Federal Government ought to 
set an example in this regard and should 
not move lightly away from a tradition 
which has been so much a part of Ameri- 
can life for so many years, particularly 
when our actions might well contribute 
to the very unemployment which we are 
trying so hard to eliminate. 

One thing in particular that disturbs 
me, Mr. Speaker, is that there has been 
a tendency on the part of certain officials 
in Government to regard carpeting as a 
special luxury, because I am advised 
that in the executive departments office 
carpeting is restricted to officeholders in 
the rarefied atmosphere of GS-15 and 
above—in other words, to those receiving 
a minimum salary of $12,770. I think it 
is time that we rose up here as a body 
and protested this discrimination against 
the rank and file hardworking employees 
of the Government in being excluded 
from one of the real elements of fine 
American living by this policy. Indeed, 
I think it is time that we in the New 
House Office Building ought to speak out 
against the discrimination from which 
we ourselves suffer in comparison with 
our friends in the Old House Office Build- 
ing in this regard. 

I am advised that the entire Federal 
Government spends less than $3 million 
annually on carpeting. At a time when 
so many Government commissions are 
being set up to study so many matters 
of vital interest and concern to the Gov- 
ernment, I wonder if it is not time that 
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this body should establish another com- 
mission to look into the whole subject of 
carpeting, the benefits to be gained from 
its use, and the extent to which an in- 
sidious policy may be underway to play 
down the importance of carpets in 
American life. 

I feel sure that if, as I have suggested, 
this body will reverse this trend and in- 
sist that many of our public buildings 
in this great city which are tourist at- 
tractions are carpeted, then we will not 
only provide comfort for the thousands 
and thousands of our constituents who 
visit Washington every year, but we will 
also have contributed greatly to the com- 
fort and emotional stability of our dedi- 
cated career Government employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful that the 
other body has seen fit by a vote of 55 to 
34, to proceed with the original plans 
for carpeting in the New Senate Office 
Building. I hope this action will not only 
set a new trend here on Capitol Hill with 
regard to the importance of carpeting, 
but will also presage a return to this im- 
portant type of floor covering which will 
bring added benefits both to our Gov- 
ernment and also to the people of the 32d 
Congressional District of New York. 


OBJECTIVES AND OPERATION OF 
THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 
OF THE MUTUAL SECURITY PRO- 
GRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Corrin] is recognized for 75 min- 
utes. 

THE DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND—REPORT TO THE 
CONGRESSIONAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, not much 
over a year ago a corporate entity which 
we created—the Development Loan 
Fund—began its operation. As of March 
31, 1959, it had made loan commitments 
of $697,906,000, out of a lending au- 
thority of $698,991,000. It had received 
loan applications of $2,955,603,000 and 
had on hand serious proposals under 
consideration of $1,427,590,000. In short, 
here is a financial institution carrying on 
a banking business in 37 countries, of 
vital importance to this Nation. 

Yet, although we have come to use 
the initials DLF with familiarity, and 
although we have debated with vigor and 
some heat whether it should have a sup- 
plemental appropriation to carry on its 
activities until the end of this fiscal year, 
most of us have proceeded with some 
ignorance as to the details of its opera- 
tion. We know that the purpose of the 
fund is to make loans for sound projects 
in countries needing intensive economic 
development, where repayment in dol- 
lars may at present be an impossibility. 
We know that the fund represents a re- 
freshing change from the grant ap- 
proach and establishes a lender-borrower 
relationship. We know that its approach 
is tied to the soundness of a project 
rather than an arbitrary allotment to 
a country. 

But aside from these basic principles, 
whether we support or oppose the DLF, 
our knowledge of its operations is no 
greater than that of “the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street.” Mr. Speaker, the 
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Development Loan Fund, or the “young 
lady of I Street,” deserves greater atten- 
tion. She deserves this attention partly 
because she is our creation, partly be- 
cause she is a sizable financial institu- 
tion which merits our critical scrutiny, 
and partly because her activities are a 
vital part of free world economic pioneer- 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a 
personal, informal, but I hope informa- 
tive report on the DLF to its Congres- 
sional Board of Directors. As back- 
ground for this report, in addition to 
participating in the hearings and debate 
on the fund since its creation in 1957, 
I have visited its offices for two lengthy 
conferences with its top loan officials, 
have studied every loan which has been 
made, in some instances asking for 
specific additional data, have inspected 
some of the files, and have read as many 
of the reports of operation as I could 
find. I shall try to report to you as fac- 
tually as possible what its organization 
is, how it operates, the kinds of projects 
it has backed, and what its record has 
been. Insofar as is possible, I shall try 
not to duplicate the general type of in- 
formation presented in the pamphlets 
and statements available to all Members, 

I should say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
so-called Red Book describing in great 
detail the operations of the Development 
Loan Fund is the only book of its kind 
under the mutual security program that 
has been declassified. 

The Development Loan Fund book is 
the only one that is available outside the 
committee room and I am assured that 
if any Member of the House desires a 
copy, DLF will be glad to supply it. 

1. ITS STAFF AND STRUCTURE 


The first impressive fact about the 
DLF operation is its modest overhead. 
It is not a top-heavy organization. Its 
administrative expenses, up to March 
$1, 1959, were less than one-third of 1 
percent of its capital or lending author- 
ity—and also less than one-third of 1 
percent of its loan commitments. This 
is a substantially smaller percentage 
than obtains in either the Export-Im- 
port Bank or the International Finance 
Corporation. 

Its staff at present is approximately 
65 personnel. Of these, 32 are in the 
higher professional grades. This is to 
be compared with a staff of 593 in the 
World Bank, which is currently loaning 
at about the same rate as DLF. 

The experience and professional back- 
ground of the staff are impressive. 
Twenty-seven of the top thirty-two have 
had prior service in the Government. 
At least two-thirds of these have had ex- 
tensive oversea service. Over one- 
fourth have had prior banking expe- 
rience. I was impressed by the fact that, 
while possessing considerable experience, 
two-thirds of the top staff were in their 
thirties or forties. They evidence a keen 
sense of enthusiasm for and dedication 
to this new venture in oversea economic 
activity. 

The staff occupies several floors of a 
small building on I Street. I walked 
through most of the offices. While the 
Managing Director and several of the 
top officials have fairly large offices fac- 
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ing on I Street, most of the other em- 
ployees, including loan officers and law- 
yers, share office space with several oth- 
ers. Glass partitions are used to pro- 
vide some privacy. In short, the offices 
are neither lush nor elegant, but rather 
crowded and geared to essentials. 

The organization of DLF is simple. 
Apart from the Managing Director and 
his special assistants, the Secretary's of- 
fice, and the office of General Counsel, 
there are two divisions. One, under the 
Deputy Managing Director for Finance 
and Development, develops financial pol- 
icies and special programs such as pro- 
moting private investment and local de- 
velopment banks. The bulk of the rou- 
tine work of DLF is done by the Loan 
Operations Division, through 10 loan of- 
ficers, assisted by 2 engineers, and the 
services of ICA auditors and engineers, 
as well as outside engineers. Work in 
the field is done through ICA and Em- 
bassy personnel. Each loan officer is in 
charge of a certain area and occasion- 
ally makes on-the-spot visits. This, in 
an era of giantism in Government, is 
an example of a small organization doing 
a big job through the intelligent use of 
available resources. 

The Fund will need to increase its per- 
sonnel during the coming year up to 
about a hundred, for the simple reason 
that it will have reached the stage where 
it will be facing for the first time the 
task of administering, followup, and 
checking on the work being done and 
on repayments. This kind of postloan 
work, according to the experience of the 
World Bank, accounts for about 70 per- 
cent of the burden. Even after this in- 
crease, the Fund will remain a tiny office 
when compared with many a motor pool, 
military commissary, or other govern- 
mental grouping. And yet upon its ef- 
fectiveness will rest a large share of our 
chances for success abroad in the years 
ahead. 

2. LOAN PROCEDURES 

Mr. Speaker, an intelligent appraisal 
of the Development Loan Fund cannot 
be made without a detailed understand- 
ing of its procedures for screening loan 
applications, acquiring all relevant in- 
formation, executing loan agreements, 
and following up on each project as 
moneys are disbursed. To secure this 
background, I spent about 7 hours on 
2 days in the DLF offices, studying each 
step, discussing actual cases, and review- 
ing the pertinent records. 

Origin of the loan application: Appli- 
cations reach DLF usually in one of two 
ways. They can be presented directly 
to the Washington office by a company 
or country ambassador. Or they can be 
presented to an ICA mission or embassy 
abroad. In the past there has been no 
specialization of function but in the fu- 
ture one person in the ICA Mission or the 
Embassy will serve as the DLF local rep- 
resentative. 

There is, as I shall bring out, a philos- 
ophy at DLF against having a large 
number of forms. This, to me, is a re- 
freshing revolution in bureaucracy. The 
philosophy is first evident in the absence 
of a special form for an application. 
When I asked why no form was used, I 
received the sensible answer that a form 
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might indicate to the applicant in the 
underdeveloped country that getting the 
loan was just a matter of filling out a 
form. 

An important point to note is that the 
applications are prepared by the pros- 
pective borrower—not by our Mission 
representative. We do not, contrary to 
the suspicions of some, try to drum up 
business. What our people in the field 
do try to do is to encourage a prospective 
borrower to get sound engineering help 
in preparing data to support an applica- 
tion. 

They also make clear the standards 
governing consideration of applications. 
The four basic guidelines are, first, other 
sources of financing on reasonable terms 
must be explored and found not avail- 
able; second, the project must be sound; 
third, it must be the kind of project 
which helps develop resources or pro- 
ductive capacity; fourth, it must not be 
the kind of project that would react 
adversely on the U.S. economy. 

DLF policies, implementing these 
statutory guidelines, preclude loans to 
exporters to finance sales abroad, loans 
to finance imports for resale, working 
capital loans, and refinancing loans, 

Finally, the field officer, if he forwards 
the application, also sends in a prelimi- 
nary appraisal of the applicant. If the 
loan is presented to DLF by the appli- 
cant, the field officer is also asked for a 
preliminary appraisal. 

Preliminary screening: One of the 
most misunderstood steps in the DLF 
procedures is the pr screening 
that is given all applications and in- 
quiries. A Special Assistant to DLF’s 
Managing Director scrutinizes every in- 
quiry and application, applying such 
tests as the following: 

(a) Is the proposal from or does it in- 
volve a project in an underdeveloped 
friendly nation? 

(b) Would it appear to make a con- 
tribution to the economic growth of the 
nation? 

(c) Does it tend to earn or save for- 
eign exchange or increase per capita pro- 
duction of essential goods? 

(d) What efforts have been made to 
obtain financing elsewhere? 

(e) Adverse effect if any on US. 
economy? 

(f) Attitude of the host government 
and priority? 

(g) If in the public sector is financing 
of local costs available? 

(h) If in the private sector is a con- 
tribution to capital in an amount ap- 
proximately equal to the loan sought dis- 
closed? 

(i) Refunding, refinancing or working 
capital loans generally dismissed. 

(j) Joint ventures between United 
States and foreign investors encouraged. 

(k) Production of consumers’ goods 
and service industries discouraged. 

This screening has resulted in the 
final rejection of proposals such as those 
to finance luxury hotels in Jamaica, un- 
completed office and apartment build- 
ings in Bolivia, housing schemes in Mex- 
ico, a new airline in the United Kingdom, 
an oil pipeline in France, industrial 
plants in Sweden and Denmark, or proj- 
ects in Japan. 
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From June 1958 to April 1959 some 250 
inquiries and applications with a dollar 
amount of about $900 million were 
weeded out at this stage. Now the source 
of great misunderstanding in the Con- 
gress is this: when DLF reports that after 
having made loan commitments of $698 
million—March 31, 1959—with backlog 
proposals under consideration of $1.4 bil- 
lion, the frequent assumption is that in 
this backlog are included the “dogs,” hare 
brain ideas, utterly fantastic dream 
castles. This is not the case. In the last 
9 months almost a billion dollars of 
“chaff” have already been winnowed out 
from the “wheat”. The backlog consists 
only of proposals which have survived 
the rigorous preliminary screening. 

THE REVIEW PROCESS 

First. Further information. After pre- 
liminary screening it often happens that 
not enough information is available to 
determine whether the application mer- 
its serious consideration. The applicant 
is notified, and the U.S. Operations Mis- 
sion receives a copy of the letter. If the 
needed information is not forthcoming, 
the file is closed. If the information is 
developed the application starts through 
its regular processing. 

Second. Export-import action: The 
first regular step in the post-screening 
process is to send a copy of the applica- 
tion to the Export-Import Bank, ICA, 
the U.S. operations mission in the area, 
and the U.S. Embassy if there is no 
U.S. operations mission in the country. 
Nothing further is done with the appli- 
cation until the Export-Import Bank 
states that it is not interested. If, how- 
ever, the Export-Import Bank expresses 
an interest, the borrower is notified that 
the proposal has been turned over to it. 

That this step is highly productive is 
proven by the record. As of mid-Feb- 
ruary, 49 applications in 28 countries 
totaling $282 million had been for- 
warded to the Export-Import Bank, and 
had not been returned to the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, In 31 of these in- 
stances, nothing further was heard from 
the prospective borrower, even after DLF 
notified it that the Export-Import Bank 
was interested. Nine of the projects 
were currently under review by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Three loans from 
the Export-Import Bank had been ap- 
proved. Two were possibilities for later 
action. One was sent to the World Bank, 
one was a case where the Export-Import 
Bank notified the borrower it had no 
interest, and two were cases where the 
borrower failed to follow through. 

Third. Loan officer processing: One 
of the ten loan officers begins his work in 
earnest after the Export-Import Bank 
shows no interest in the application. He 
maintains a steady, but informal, rela- 
tionship with his opposite number in the 
World Bank—International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
which is within walking distance. 

When an application reaches this 
stage, which is called category B- active 
consideration—a loan committee is es- 
tablished for the project. Consisting of 
an engineer—either one of DLF’s two 
engineers or an ICA engineer assigned to 
DLF on a reimbursable basis—and a DLF 
lawyer, under the leadership of the loan 
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officer, this committee stays with the 
loan until it is repaid. 

(a) Acquiring additional information: 
The committee looks into every phase— 
technological, economic, financial. Al- 
most always it finds that it has insuffi- 
cient information. It seeks to acquire 
this information from the borrower, 
from the U.S. operations mission in the 
field, from ICA Washington, from Ex- 
port-Import Bank personnel, from the 
World Bank, and from our own depart- 
ments such as Commerce and Agricul- 
ture. 
(b) Other sources of financing: The 
loan officer must also consider other 
sources of financing. He must probe 
whether the project could be financed 
from private sources. He will therefore 
discuss the application with several U.S. 
financial institutions. If a borrower has 
a regular bank, that institution will often 
be approached. With the creation of a 
new Office of Private Enterprise in ICA, 
that office will often be approached. In 
my own investigation, I made a particu- 
lar point of inquiring if private banks 
had been critical of DLF from the point 
of view of taking opportunities where 
they could have done the job. I found 
only one case where a private financial 
institution initially raised an objection. 
On further investigation it appeared 
that the terms of the proposed private 
loan were these: First, a loan at 10 per- 
cent interest; second, a 10 percent equity 
in the enterprise; and third, repayments 
in 13 months. The loan officer who is 
called on to judge whether other financ- 
ing can be found on reasonable terms 
can hardly be objectively criticized for 
going ahead on the loan. Indeed the 
private corporation which made the of- 
fer has since admitted that DLF made 
@ proper judgment in this particular 
case. 

This entire process of surveying the 
loan proposal may take from a week toa 
year. The average time is several 
months. I had the opportunity of re- 
viewing a number of files. The appli- 
cations vary from sparse documents of 
a half dozen pages to completely docu- 
mented projects containing volumes of 
economic and engineering reports. One 
of the latter involved a loan applica- 
tion for Malaya, involving a compre- 
hensive port development at North 
Klang Straits. Here the engineers had 
done a most meticulous job. In other 
cases, the engineering must be done at 
the request of the loan officer. We do 
not do this engineering. The borrower 
must do it on his own or with the help 
of his government. Sometimes a gov- 
ernment has a contractual relationship 
with an engineering firm which is in a 
position to help loan applicants. 

(c) Chronology of a loan: In order to 
show the extent of explorations made 
during the active review stage of a loan 
application, I am inserting at this point 
the résumé of an actual file, deleting only 
the name of the country. 

DLF Prosecr Review Process—Cass STUDY 
WATER DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

Pre-1958: Extensive surveying and techni- 
cal assistance for 4 years on ground water 
needs by ICA; utilized services of U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey team. 
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1957, December 27: Local government pre- 
pares preliminary loan project application, 
sends to DLF in January 1958. 

1958, February 12: DLF requests USOM 
comment on: power sources, power distri- 
bution, costs. 

February 18, 20, 28, March 19: USOM sub- 
mits brief justification for highest 
priority this project; replies February 12 
DLF request; promises longer report. 

April 23: With further information now 
submitted by borrower, DLF calls for formal 
engineering appraisal of application by ICA 
engineers. 

May 9: USOM forwards its long report on 
project. 

May 12: Application amended by applicant 
from $11.7 to $15.2 million. 

May 23: DLF forwards U.S. Geological 
Survey (USGS) report to the ICA engineers 
appraising project and asks for early re- 
sponse. 

May 27: ICA indicates to DLF cannot ap- 
prove project as would contribute to produc- 
tion of cotton which is in world surplus. 

June 3: DLF cables USOM for further 
breakdown on application for use in Staff 
Screening Committee. 

June 13: ICA engineers provide DLF with 
appraisal recommending approval only if 
suitable engineering plan developed, power 
supply assured, 

June 17: DLF presents project to DLF 
Board (Loan Committee) for approval, to- 
gether with analysis of cotton problem, in- 
dicating that foodstuffs and miscellaneous 
items comprise more than 80 percent of pres- 
ent production in area affected and that, in 
view current world market situation for 
cotton and demand for additional food 
grains for domestic consumption, it would 
be unrealistic to expect any substantial in- 
crease in production of cotton; the Board 
defers action pending USGS technicians re- 
port. 

July 11: Board hears U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey technicians report on project; defers ac- 
tion until can be considered together with 
High Tension Grid project. 

August 8: Board approves loan subject to: 
(1) availability of funds from Congress, (2) 
consideration of High Tension Grid project, 

August 25: Project submitted to National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems, 

September 8: NAC registers “no objection.” 

September 10, October 15: Correspondence 
with local government terminating with is- 
suance of letter of advice. 

October 13: DLF requests USOM ask local 
government nominate consulting engineer. 

October 14, 31: DLF transmits to country’s 
Embassy draft “terms of reference” for engi- 
neer; transmitted to USOM October 31. 

November 21: ICA indicates high priority 
for water project per DLF request of Octo- 

December: Draft loan agreement trans- 
mitted to DLF through USOM to local gov- 
ernment. 

1959: February 18: Loan agreement signed 
at DLF. 

January-February: Director of local gov- 
ernment water and power authority arrives 
and has series of discussions concerning engi- 
neering problems, method of obtaining dis- 
bursement of DLF funds, terms of reference 
of engineering consultant, consultant he 
wants to consider employing, and other as- 
pects of carrying out the project. 

Next immediate step—formal DLF approval 
of engineering consultants; issuance of letter 
instructing borrower in the detailed actions 
necessary and procedures to be followed in 
obtaining disbursement of DLF funds. 


(d) Adverse impact on U.S. economy: 
One of the issues gone into by the Loan 
Committee is the possible adverse impact 
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on the economy. Many applications ob- 
viously raise no problem. Projects in- 
volving food and some manufacturing 
enterprises raise the question. That the 
inquiry into this issue is a real one is 
proven by the record. One project was 
turned down because it posed the possi- 
bility of export of a citrus fruit product 
to the U.S. market. Another proposal, 
including development of lead and zinc 
mining facilities, was modified to ex- 
clude the lead and zine part of the pro- 
posal. On the other hand, a shipbuilding 
facility on Taiwan was approved only 
after the American Shipbuilders Council 
gave it a green light. A textile mill in 
Sudan was approved only after it was 
ascertained that the product would be 
sold locally, in a market where U.S. prod- 
ucts are not and could not be sold. A 
Turkish coal mine was approved only 
after it was found that the product would 
be used in Turkey which was not an im- 
porter of U.S. coal. 

I might add that I am as sensitive on 
this point of possible adverse effect on 
our economy as anyone in Congress. It 
was at my initiative that this loan cri- 
terion was written into the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act. I come from a textile area 
which has been hard hit by technological 
developments, development of mills in 
the South, and foreign competition. Last 
fall when I learned about the negotia- 
tions for a textile mill loan in the Sudan, 
I wrote the Secretary of State for details. 
The answer convinced me that DLF had 
very thoroughly analyzed the impact of 
the proposed plant on our economy, and 
that it was not adverse. I had to agree 
with the analysis and the conclusion. 

After all these explorations are con- 
cluded and the needed information ac- 
cumulated, the loan committee prepares 
a paper on the project under review. 

Fourth. Internal staff review: The 
paper is then thrown open for discussion 
at a meeting of top staff people in DLF. 
The soundness of the project is tested 
from every viewpoint before the paper is 
presented to personnel of other agencies. 

Fifth. Interagency staff review: The 
paper is then presented to staff members 
from ICA, the Export-Import Bank, 
Treasury, the State Department, and the 
Deputy Managing Director of the DLF. 
At this meeting questions on policy are 
raised and the decision may be changed. 
While the points of view of the other 
departments are considered, DLF re- 
serves the right to make the final decision 
at this level. 

After this presentation, the paper is 
redone for the Board of Directors of the 
Fund. 

Sixth. Board review: The Board con- 
sists of the Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, Mr. Dillon, the Director 
of ICA, the Chairman of the Board of 
the Export-Import Bank, the DLF Man- 
aging Director, and the U.S. Executive 
Director of the World Bank. Each of 
these individuals must, by the bylaws, 
come in person. No proxies are recog- 
nized. The loan officer makes the pres- 
entation. 

The Board may change the recommen- 
dation, or reject it, approve it, remand 
it for further analysis or information, or 
delay its implementation. The Board 
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records its action in a formal resolution, 
incorporating the basic terms of the loan, 
if one is approved. 

As of recently, the Board had acted 
on 105 applications. It had approved 78 
loans and had either rejected or held in 
abeyance 27. It can be seen that review 
at this level, even after intensive loan 
committee processing, is not perfunctory. 

Seventh. Review by National Advisory 
Council: Even if a loan application has 
survived all tests thus far, it must still 
be brought before the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems. This consists of 
representatives of Treasury, State, the 
Export-Import Bank, the Federal Re- 
serve, Commerce, and others who may 
be interested, such as Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and Interior. Al- 
though this group’s opinion is advisory 
only, such issues as possible adverse im- 
pact on our economy are gone into from 
different points of view. 

COMMITTING THE LOAN 


After these 11 steps have been taken, 
assuming favorable action at all levels, 
the loan commitment is made. It takes 
the form of a letter of advice to the 
borrower which performs two functions, 
It sets forth the basic terms of the loan, 
including principal amount, purpose, in- 
terest terms, terms of repayment of 
principal, the amount of paid-in capital 
or local contribution required, and ref- 
erence to the detailed terms of the forth- 
coming loan agreement. It also arranges 
date for public announcement of the 
oan. 

At this point the amount is recorded 
as a DLF commitment. When an offer 
is made the DLF follows the practice of 
any private bank in considering the 
funds committed and no longer available 
for further lending. Not only would it 
be, from a practical viewpoint, imprac- 
ticable to consider it otherwise, but this 
practice is in accord with the procedure 
of such Federal lending institutions as 
the Export-Import Bank, the Housing 
and Home Financy Agency—in its urban 
renewal and college housing programs— 
Public Facility Loans, the Public Works 
Planning Advance Program, and the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

THE LOAN AGREEMENT 

As soon as staff capacity allows, the 
final loan agreement is dispatched to the 
borrower. At first a period of several 
months elapsed. The gap is now re- 
duced to several weeks. It is DLF’s in- 
tention in the near future to have the 
loan.agreement sent along with the let- 
ter of advice, which would serve chiefly 
as a letter of transmittal. 

There is no automatic boilerplate loan 
agreement, But with increasing experi- 
ence DLF has developed many useful 
provisions which are now included in 
most agreements. I have inspected the 
type of agreement frequently used. As 
a lawyer I have been impressed by two 
facts: The completeness of the docu- 
ment, and the lack of reference to ex- 
ternal regulations or other documents. 
Reading the agreement is a far cry from 
reading a section of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. 
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The agreement begins with the 
amount—which allows DLF to use local 
currencies instead of dollars where they 
are available—the purpose, and the use 
of the loan. The terms of repayment 
are carefully spelled out, including nec- 
essary technical provisions as to rate of 
exchange. These provisions are favor- 
able to the United States in that the 
rate on invisible transactions such as 
dividend transfers where such a rate ex- 
ists, is the rate required on local cuir- 
rency repayment. Another article deals 
with the mechanics of handling promis- 
sory notes, their terms, form, transfer, 
and so forth. The procedure of advanc- 
ing funds is covered by provisions for 
letters of commitment and other forms 
of disbursement. There are stringent 
requirements for legal opinions and cut- 
off dates for performance of such condi- 
tions precedent. An important article 
concerns rules governing procurement, 
with requirements of reasonable prices, 
competitive bidding, notice to the ICA 
office of Small Business, confinement to 
free world sources, and incorporation 
of the 50-percent American shipping 
provision. 

The provisions on covenants and 
remedies of DLF should satisfy any law- 
yer’s scrutiny. Conformity to plans, 
maintenance of equipment, appropriate 
marking of supplies and equipment, 
keeping adequate books with a right to 
examine, right to inspect the project, no- 
tice of adverse developments, control 
over fees and commissions are the major 
covenants. The conditions of default 
and termination are also meticulously 
itemized, including even the unilateral 
determination by DLF that the borrower 
will be unable to perform its obligation 
or that the loan will not fulfill its pur- 
pose. An interesting provision is that in 
case of default, not only is the principal 
amount due immediately, but it is then 
repayable in U.S. dollars. 

From this brief review of the loan 
agreement I think you will agree that it 
is a lawyerlike document and fully pro- 
tects the interests of the United States. 


3. POSTLOAN PROCEDURES 
IMPLEMENTATION LETTER 


After the loan agreement has been 
negotiated to the satisfaction of lender 
and borrower, the next step is the im- 
plementation letter. This tells the bor- 
rower specifically what it has to do to 
begin activity, such as the kinds of 
records and reports needed, how to open 
lines of credit, ete. The borrower can 
choose between obtaining letters of 
credit for the suppliers to draw against 
and direct reimbursement by DLF on 
presentation of vouchers. 

Most projects require a resident engi- 
neer, whose choice is subject to a veto 
by DLF. If a project is very complex, a 
management firm may be required. 

AUDITS 


Auditing is a controller function and 
is done by ICA on a reimbursable basis. 
As funds reach the disbursing stage, the 
cost of this function will increase, 


SURVEILLANCE 


The importance attached to adequate 
followup procedures is evidenced by the 
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fact that a Deputy Chief for Loan Imple- 
mentation is in charge of this area. A 
new approach is being developed, which 
promises a high degree of systematic ef- 
ficiency. Rather than conduct checks 
and studies on end uses of materials, 
DLF is seeking to build into each loan 
agreement a system of targets and re- 
ports. Not only does this approach force 
better planning, but it provides to the 
loan officer a series of progress indicators 
at a minimum of effort. Supplementing 
the reports would be trips to the site of 
the project. 

In this area of followup, DLF must 
pioneer in some procedures, for its task 
is unique. Its period of concern is much 
longer than that of ICA in its grants. 
Indeed, one of the great advantages of 
the loaning process is that both careful 
preloan planning and detailed postloan 
checking are expected and accepted by 
the borrower. In the case of grants they 
are often resented. 

DLF’s postloan obligations are more 
extensive than those of the Export-Im- 
port Bank, which finances exports and 
has less need for a lengthy surveillance 
system. 

As of March 31, 1959, although DLF 
had committed all but $844,000 of its 
capital of $700 million, its actual expen- 
ditures were only $32.7 million. The 
coming year will see a greatly increased 
rate of disbursement as plans reach final 
form. The implementation function of 
DLF will then leave the drawing board 
and be a most important activity. This 
is the chief reason for the need of addi- 
tional personnel for fiscal year 1960. 

4. THE RECORD TO DATE 


I have attempted to study each of the 
78 loans committed as of March 31, 
1959. Where the available information 
raised questions in my mind, I asked 
them. I would like to review the exist- 
ing loan record as it appears to me. 

TYPES OF PROJECTS 

The great majority of the loans can be 
divided into categories which on their 
face evidence an obvious and direct con- 
nection with the basic kind of economic 
development which DLF seeks to stimu- 
ps I have made the following tabula- 

on: 

Telecommunications projects — im- 
proving the basic communications sys- 
tem of a country: Liberia, Iran, Korea, 
Uruguay. 

Power facilities—including dams, de- 
sign work, gas transmission: Libya, Is- 
rael, Jordan, India, Pakistan, Taiwan, 
Thailand, Korea, Nicaragua. 

Manufacturing facilities: Sudan—tex- 
tile; Tunisia—pulp; Greece—fertilizer; 
Turkey—coal, plastics, and chemicals; 
Yugoslavia—nitrogen; Jordan—phos- 
phates; India—cement, jute, chemicals, 
sugar, paper, metallurgy; Korea—ce- 
ment; Taiwan—cement, shipbuilding, 
coke oven, alumium; Nigeria—ware- 
house; Guatemala—bag factory; Bo- 
livia—sugar; Liberia—logging. 

Port development: Pakistan, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, Thailand, Chile—airport. 

Highways and railroads: Tunisia, Cey- 
lon, India, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, Philippines, Spain, Tai- 
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wan, Argentina, Ecuador, 
Brazil. 

Water and irrigation: Iran, Israel, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Vietnam, Paraguay, 
Spain, Haiti. 

Loan funds—for reloaning to local 
banks and small private industry: So- 
malia, Israel, Turkey, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Taiwan. In addition, there is a 
loan to the Government of Guatemala 
which will be reloaned to private pro- 
ducers of rubber. 

Miscellaneous: Some loans do not eas- 
ily fit into the categories I have listed. 
Such is a loan for an aerial mineral sur- 
vey for Turkey, and loans for steel ship- 
ments to India. 

A particular type of loan deserving a 
special mention is that made to resettle 
immigrants. Such loans have been made 
in Brazil, Costa Rica, and to the Nether- 
lands. While being directly connected 
with economic development, these, in my 
opinion, stem from direct legislative his- 
tory constructed on the floor of the 
House during debate, when it was stated 
that resettlement of Dutch immigrants 
in Australia and resettlement projects in 
Latin America would be eligible for DLF 
assistance. 

THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


It is an objective of our foreign policy 
and of DLF to stimulate economic ac- 
tivity in the private sector. Many of the 
projects I have listed are basic economic 
projects which are necessary to set the 
stage and create a framework within 
which private business can develop and 
prosper. 

Many loans, however, have a direct 
and immediate effect on private indus- 
try. Three major types of loans are in- 
volved. The first is loans made to pri- 
vate firms. As of March 31, 1959, 23 of 
78 loans were made either to a private 
borrower alone or—in four cases—to a 
combination of public and private in- 
terests, for a dollar total of $92,370,000, 

The second type of loan directly af- 
fecting the private sector is that made 
to local development banks. Such in- 
stitutions are the Credito Somalo— 
Somalia; Taiwan Land Bank; Small In- 
dustry Fund—Taiwan; Industrial Devel- 
opment Bank—Turkey; Pakistan Indus- 
trial Credit and Investment Corpora- 
tion ; Israel Industrial Institution; Small 
Industry Loan Fund—Philippines. 

It is through these organizations that 
DLF is able to reach the small private 
businessman whose application is under 
$100,000. Approximately $30 million has 
been loaned through this medium. This 
in my opinion is one of the most effective 
Policies of DLF, since it is directed to- 
ward the creation of small, indigenous 
private enterprise. 

The third type of loan benefiting pri- 
vate enterprise is that which is made to 
a government, or a government instru- 
mentality, but which is used by private 
concerns. Loans of this type amount 
to $157,474,000. 

A fourth means of supporting private 
investment is through a guarantee of a 
private loan, So far DLF has made one 
guarantee, for the Ingalls-Taiwan Ship- 
building project, covering a $4.5 million 
loan from the Bank of America and the 
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Marine Midland Bank. I look forward 
to increasing use made of this device, as 
DLF’s loan experience broadens. 

DOLLAR REPAYMENT 

Although the purpose of DLF is to 
make loans in situations where dollar 
repayment cannot ordnarily be expected, 
there are occasions when ordinary fi- 
nancial channels cannot be used and yet 
repayment can be made in dollars. 
Such an instance would be where a com- 
mercial bank would be willing to loan 
for only a very short period. It is for 
this reason that DLF, up to February 28, 
1959, had made 18 loans calling for dol- 
lar repayment in the amount of $133,- 
315,000. Up to that date this repre- 
sented about 25 percent of the loans 
made and 20 percent of the total value— 
considerably higher than the earlier 
estimate of 742 percent. 

If there is any criticism of this record, 
it is not one which the American tax- 
payer is likely to make, or one consistent 
with the usual giveaway label. 

EVALUATION 


This study of DLF leads me to draw 
several conclusions which I deem amply 
supported by the evidence. Let me sum- 
marize them briefly. 

First. The staff is well trained, com- 
petent, experienced, and remarkably 
small in numbers. 

Second. DLF’s procedures avoid the 
extremes of redtape while adequately 
providing for sound loans sensibly ad- 
ministered from the viewpoints of both 
lender and borrower. 

Third. Its loans to date have been 
carefully selected to promote the pur- 
poses of the legislation. 

Fourth. The purpose of the DLF has 
been made more important, not less, by 
the events of the past 2 years. The So- 
viet cannot compete in the field of sound, 
long range, businesslike planning of the 
kind which takes place when borrower 
and lender sit down to work out a prob- 
lem. This relationship makes it pos- 
sible for us to insist upon sound engi- 
neering and planning before a loan is 
made, without appearing to be patroniz- 
ing or overweening. In the course of 
working out the plans for the loan, as 
well as following up in its implementa- 
tion, there are developed an interest in 
the managerial skills which are most 
needed by an underdeveloped country. 
The loan process itself is a powerful in- 
centive to the creation and expansion of 
trained private and governmental execu- 
tives. Another inevitable result of the 
process is a closer tie with the borrower, 
based on both technology and the rela- 
tionships of inspection, reporting, and 
payment created by the loan. 

Fifth. The constant objective of the 
loan program is adherence to those 
philosophies and procedures that will 
bring the borrowing country to the point 
where it can, with a minimum of out- 
side overseeing, execute its own projects 
and assume responsibility for self-de- 
velopment. This reflects a sharp change 
from the more lenient and paternalistic 
attitude of a grants-in-aid program 
which serves a different purpose and has 
a quite different objective. Because of 
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the nature of DLF’s objective, its pro- 
gress should be measured in terms of ac- 
complishment and not, as is often the 
case, in terms of the rate of disburse- 
ment. 

Sixth. One basic psychological advan- 
tage of DLF is that it proceeds on a pro- 
ject, rather than a country basis. It 
will only transfer its funds for specific 
identifiable activities that contribute di- 
rectly to increased productive growth. 
Even in those cases when urgent eco- 
nomic requirements and political neces- 
sity required some broad commitments, 
those commitments were contingent on 
approval of specific projects. This focus 
on projects tends to take the operation 
out of the context of simply being an 
anti-Communist, cold war weapon. The 
paradox is that since this is so in the 
minds of recipients, it is all the more 
effective. 

Seventh. The vital function served by 
the DLF, which distinguishes it from all 
other parts of the mutual security pro- 
gram, is best described by an analogy. 
Such parts of the program as military 
assistance, defense support, and special 
assistance are like the minimum amount 
of calories a person must take to subsist. 
They are a survival diet. But if a person 
is not merely to exist but to grow, he 
must have an added amount of calories. 
This added growth intake is what is sup- 
plied by DLF. The only ultimate chance 
of ending the necessity of providing the 
survival diet, in addition to the cessation 
of the Sino-Soviet military threat, is the 
long-range growth effect of the DLF cal- 
orie contribution. To confine our efforts 
to the survival diet would be both short- 
sighted and wasteful. 

Eighth. The major roadblock to in- 
creased effectiveness of DLF is the lack of 
certainty as to its continued operation. 
No other banking institution would en- 
deavor to operate on a year-to-year 
basis, at unknowable and fluctuating 
levels. It is false economy to project 
short-term authorization and funding 
procedures to the banking and loan field, 
desirable as they are for the operation of 
many Government activities. 

Apart from technical cooperation— 
and a necessary complement to it—the 
Development Loan Fund can become our 
most successful single long-range foreign 
policy if we have both the courage and 
the sense to take off the wraps and allow 
it to do the job which 2 years’ experi- 
ence have proven it can do, 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I compliment the 
gentleman for his explanation of the 
activities of this agency. Certainly, in 
any questions that I may have, I do not 
suggest that I am opposed to this form of 
activity because I think it is most con- 
structive and provides a better form for 
doing what we want in the world today 
than some of the direct grant programs 
that we have had in the past and have 
at the present time. But, I would like to 
say this. In my district, there is the 
Farrel-Birmingham Manufacturing Co. 
in Ansonia, Conn. This is a manufac- 
turing organization which makes ma- 
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chinery. I recently had communication 
with this company concerning the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, and it seems very 
appropriate to mention this at this time 
for any comments that the gentleman 
may wish to make. But, in the annual 
report of this company, the president 
says that one of the major disappoint- 
ments was the loss of a sugar mill for 
Bolivia through German competition 
and that this mill is being paid for by 
U.S. Government funds under the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. Incidentally, the 
value of this mill is approximately 
$500,000. This letter is written by Mr. 
Franklin Farrel III. He goes on to 
say: “It was my understanding when the 
law was passed it was with the thought 
that underdeveloped countries could be 
helped.” But, he feels that the condi- 
tion has changed and also he thinks it 
is ridiculous, as he says on the one hand, 
to support programs such as this to per- 
mit the purchase of equipment outside 
the country and then to talk about large 
programs for distressed areas because of 
unemployment. 

I wonder if the gentleman would be 
willing to comment on this observation 
made by Mr. Farrel. 

Mr. COFFIN. I would be happy to do 
so. First of all, I certainly can under- 
stand and appreciate his concern. I 
think the decision made by the Fund in 
this case is probably the only decision 
which it could make under the law in the 
absence of a Presidential finding. The 
gentleman cited a company whose bid for 
this mill was the highest among the 
three. I understand that the borrower 
and the purchaser who finally bought the 
equipment in West Germany would have 
preferred to use a U.S. source, if there 
had been even a 5 or 10 percent differ- 
ential. But, as the bids finally arrived, 
the highest bid was 20 percent higher 
than the next lowest bid. Now, half or 
over half of the money spent in these 
loans is being spent for products made 
in this country, in the United States, such 
as caterpillar tractors and other ma- 
chinery for this mill. But it was this 
$500,000 item that finally did not go to 
the United States. Now, the choice is 
ours to make. We can say, “Well, we 
are going to protect our own.” But, if 
we protect our own, it means that the 
cost of any program is going to be in- 
creased and the costs go up 20 percent. 
I think, on the loan fund, you will find 
by and large most of the purchases have 
been made, or a very sizable proportion 
have been made, in the United States. 
This does not make your constituent at 
all happy; but, as a matter of basic policy, 
if we had a preference clause in there, 
it would limit the ability of our dollars 
to do the job overseas that we think 
needs to be done. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Even though there 
may not be a preference clause in the 
legislation, is there in fact any rule 
whereby some preference is given to 
American vendors? 

Mr. COFFIN. Let me say it is the 
procedure in the Loan Fund profit that 
the ICA Office of Small Business must re- 
ceive notice from the borrower when- 
ever he lets out bids for equipment. ICA 
must give a list of all the things and 
services being contracted for. 
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It is my hope that we shall improve 
our methods of notifying the business 
community so that our people will know 
ahead of time where the parts are to be 
purchased in this overseas business. I 
think we have an advantage in terms of 
quality of service which the borrower in 
this instance recognized and would have 
bought even at a slightly higher price 
because of the satisfaction he had be- 
fore from another company. 

Mr. MONAGAN. As the gentleman 
says, we have had experience with this 
program in other sections of the coun- 
try, but naturally enough the impact is 
strong in this particular instance. I 
think that the reaction of the gentleman 
is understandable, in view of the size of 
the contract and the portion of the an- 
nual business that this would represent. 
It is that position I am interested in, in 
presenting here today, because I think 
it is a growing problem as this program 
expands. 

Mr. COFFIN. I would like to say to 
the gentleman I would hope that as we 
develop a steady point of view toward 
Development Loan Fund operations, we 
can maintain a continuing level of sound 
projects. If we do this and develop our 
communications to the business com- 
munity, then I would hope and think 
that we would have frequent opportuni- 
ties to participate. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include an edi- 
torial from the Ansonia Evening Sen- 
tinel. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

A JOB FOR THE LAWMAKERS 

We recommend to readers of the Sentinel 
thoughtful perusal of the remarks Franklin 
Farrel III, president of Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., made to the annual meeting 
of the directors today, and then ask them- 
selves whether or not in certain aspects of 
our foreign aid program we have failed to 
take into consideration circumstances as 
they have been altered since some of the 
measures were written into law, 

“One of the major disappointments,” Mr. 
Farrel said, “was the loss of a sugar mill for 
Bolivia to German competition. The mill 
was paid for by U.S. Government funds un- 
der the Development Loan Fund. It is my 
understanding that when the law was passed 
it was with the thought that underdeveloped 
countries could be helped not only by this 
equipment that was ultimately being in- 
stalled but also by giving work in 
the equipment to countries that were just 
getting back on their feet. It seems to us 
that this condition has changed and that we 
as a country should take another look at 
some of the programs such as this.” 

Mr. Farrel went on to say that his com- 
pany’s bid had been very close to actual cost, 
that it was well under other domestic bid- 
ders’ prices, but nevertheless too high to 
compete with the German price. 

“It seems to me that it is high time for 
the American public to take a good look at 
what it expects in the future. It seems 
ridiculous on the one hand to support such 
programs as the Development Loan Fund 
and permit the purchase of equipment out 
of the country and then talk about passing 


multimillion-dollar programs for distressed 
areas in this country. 

“The least we could do is to take advan- 
tage of what we are doing under one pro- 
gram to help ourselves.” 

Mr. Farrel made it clear his comments 
were intended in no way as criticism of the 
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administrators of the Fund for, he pointed 
out, by the way the law is written they are 
forced to act in certain ways. 

Our United States Senators and Congress- 
men owe it to the American Nation to under- 
take a careful reappraisal of such programs 
in the light of altered conditions. To do 
this is not to scuttle the foreign aid program 
but rather to amend it in intelligent recog- 
nition of the economic changes in the situa- 
tion certain phases of it were designed to fit. 

It seems plain that in the case of the 

evlopment Loan Fund, Congress has failed 
to keep abreast of the times. An early re- 
appraisal of such aspects of the foreign aid 
program is certainly in order, to give the 
American people a clear idea of where the 
laws enacted under other conditions are 
leading us under today's conditions. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I regret that I did not 
hear all of the gentleman’s remarks. I 
understand you are talking about the 
Development Loan Fund. 

I call attention to a loan to Yugoslavia 
for the purchase of some 16 diesel loco- 
motives and other equipment running 
into a good many million dollars. Are 
psd gong to purchase those locomotives 

ere 

Mr. COFFIN. It is my understanding, 
based on the testimony in the hearings 
in the other body, that they will be pur- 
chased in this country. 

Mr. GROSS. In reading a list of the 
loans that have been made or are pro- 
posed to be made under the Development 
Loan Fund, I was surprised to find there 
was a loan to Sudan, in which it was 
stated that the product they got in com- 
petition, the product derived from the 
loan, but there is no such statement 
with respect to the loan to Yugoslavia 
for the purchase of diesel locomotives 
and other railroad equipment. 

Mr. COFFIN. The loan would enable 
them to purchase diesel locomotives to 
help rehabilitate their transportation 
system. There is no production of an 
exportable commodity involved. 

Mr.GROSS. Has the gentleman men- 
tioned a loan to Israeli, that has been 
made to provide that the money be 
loaned to Israeli that they may in turn 
loan it to their people? 

Mr. COFFIN. It is the only way, or I 
will say the best way, that these loans 
can go to small businessmen. Where you 
have loans under $100,000, rather than 
making every one come here and go 
through all the redtape, there are in 
several countries small loan organiza- 
tions, They may be agencies of the goy- 
ernment. They usually are. 

They make the final loans to fisher- 
men and small business of many kinds 
in Israel, the Philippines, and some 
other countries. I think this is one of 
the best parts of the program. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman thinks 
this policy of lending money to a coun- 
try and they in turn lending it without 
further knowledge on our part is a good 
thing? We do not know how much 
money is lent, what rate of interest will 
be charged, or anything. Is the gentle- 
man saying that is good policy? 

Mr, COFFIN. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we control the repayment of 
the principal, the covenants, the termi- 
nation, the default clauses; those are in 
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the original agreement with the princi- 
pal borrower. In a sense we have got to 
trust its judgment because through it we 
will get the money back. 

Mr. GROSS. But that has got to be 
from lending money to a country. Its 
recommendation will be regarded the 
real guarantee of repayment. 

Mr. COFFIN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that the purposes of the sub- 
loans must be in conformity with the 
purposes of the major loan, and they 
have got to be in conformity with the 
purposes of the act. They cannot use 
them to train chorus girls in dancing in 
so-called underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further for an obser- 
vation and a question, whether if such 
loans are to be made you would turn 
them over to any government and say to 
the government, “You go ahead and 
lend it to your people.” The point of my 
question is, how are you going to con- 
duct the operation of that sort of loan? 
How large an army of investigators 
would we need? 

Mr. COFFIN. The gentleman realizes 
that we have not disbursed great moneys 
up to this point. It takes a long time to 
execute a loan and then the money goes 
out at a slow rate. But I will say that 
there is a system which is being devel- 
oped, and I think it is an admirable sys- 
tem, for following up these loans to save 
the use of personnel, and specifically it 
is this: When the loan agreement which 
we have described is signed then there is 
an implementation letter and that let- 
ter tells the borrower what he has got to 
do, and it incorporates time limits, that 
is, target dates, for reporting. It is very 
specific and should save a lot of shoe 
leather in finding out just how this loan 
is being used, and the progress of work 
under the loan. Actually, it should save 
a great deal of bird dogging and other 
reporting in keeping track of them. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, do I understand that the 
gentleman feels it is a good thing that 
we do buy equipment in other countries 
under certain conditions? I believe the 
gentleman said a moment ago in re- 
sponse to another question that we 
would save money by buying in foreign 
countries. Is that correct? 

Mr. COFFIN. No; I said the basic 
policy decision is a matter that has re- 
ceived very careful consideration. 

Mr. GROSS. How does the gentle- 
man feel about the proposition of 
whether we should buy products in for- 
eign countries or should not buy prod- 
ucts in foreign countries? How does 
the gentleman feel about that? 

Mr. COFFIN. I would like to con- 
tinue as we are doing now, buying most 
of the things in this country, but buy- 
ing some things in other countries that 
will make the project less expensive to 
the American taxpayer. 

Mr. GROSS, I will say to the gentle- 
man that we are now, in the committee 
of which I am a member, we are now 
holding hearings on a bill that would 
pay direct subsidies from the U.S. 
Treasury to the New England fishing in- 
dustry that is flat on its back, according 
to all witnesses testifying. 

Mr, COFFIN. Flat as a flounder. 
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Mr. GROSS. Yes, flat as a flounder, 
or flat as a groundfish, whatever they 
are. The New England fishing industry 
is on its back because of imports of for- 
eign fish. That is what every witness 
has told us. The only alternative to 
this situation, these witnesses tell us, 
is to grant the right to purchase in for- 
eign countries, to buy fishing vessels 
manufactured in Japan, produced or 
constructed in Japan or some other 
country, or a subsidy from the US. 
Treasury. That is getting around to 
the same thing the gentleman is talk- 
ing about here. What is the committee 
going todo? Are we going to amend the 
Shipping Act? 

Mr. COFFIN. It is not getting around 
to the same thing I am talking about. I 
appreciate the gentleman’s point of view 
but I am talking about the Development 
Loan Fund, which is an instrument of 
policy to help us in so many nations of 
the world achieve not only stability but 
a growth rate that will eventually make 
these countries stable politically and 
will eventually make them greater part- 
ners to our mutual profit in the long run, 
It is a long-range proposition. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that when either the mutual secu- 
rity bill, the foreign give-away bill, or 
the Development Loan Fund bill comes 
to the floor of the House I shall be ready 
with an amendment to take some of the 
money from that to give your New Eng- 
land fishing people who are in extreme 
difficulty because of the extension of the 
Trade Agreements Act, the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, which is recipro- 
cal on a one-way street only. I will be 
here with an amendment to give you 
some money out of that bill. 

Mr. COFFIN. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s concern over a real problem 
and I always look forward to his amend- 
ments with relish. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for the informative, 
constructive statement he is making. I 
wanted to ask the gentleman: Loans are 
made to private industry as well as to 
governments, is that correct? 

Mr. COFFIN. Yes. I may say to the 
gentleman that loans are made to pri- 
vate industry in several ways. The sta- 
tistics are, as of March 31, that 23 of the 
78 loans have been made either to a 
private borrower or to a combination of 
public and private interests for a total 
of about $92 million. In addition to 
that, we have local development banks 
in several countries. We have 7 or 8 
of them and the money is made avail- 
able by these banks to small industries 
in a particular country. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Just one further 
short question. Loans are also made 
from the Development Loan Fund in 
connection with applications for loans 
from the Export-Import Bank and the 
World Bank? 

Mr. COFFIN. The Development Loan 
Fund has joined on a number of occa- 
sions with the Export-Import Bank and 
in some cases with the World Bank. 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. First of all, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman for 
a very informative discussion on this 
very vital topic. I hope that the in- 
formation forthcoming from the dis- 
cussion will help guide us in our work. 
I personally hope that it leads to a re- 
consideration and a further nourish- 
ment of the Development Loan Fund. 
I was particularly interested in the 
gentleman’s colloquy with the gentle- 
man from Iowa. I am wondering if the 
gentleman would have any information 
about the amount of these subsidies to 
the Government of Japan in connection 
with occupation and the general gov- 
ernmental supports that have been given 
to that Government in recent years as 
opposed to some of the trade problems 
that would permit them to finance and 
support their own Government eco- 
nomically. 

Mr. COFFIN. I would like to say that 
we do not have any loans in Japan. It 
is not an underdeveloped country. The 
figures on previous aid and trade I do 
not have at my fingertips. 

Mr. COHELAN. I hope the gentle- 
man will forgive me. As I pointed out, 
my remarks are associated with the dis- 
cussion that started between the gentle- 
man and the gentleman from Iowa. Is 
it not true that in order to sell we have 
got to be able to put other countries in 
a position to buy? 

That means that they have to have 
a balance of payments that will permit 
them to buy from us; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. COFFIN. I would say that I know 
of no economist who would deny the 
truth of that principle. 

Mr. COHELAN. You would agree, 
then, with a program whose object it 
would be to encourage a velocity of cir- 
culation of trade between the countries 
of the world, particularly in this time 
when we are trying so hard to protect 
the free world? 

Mr. COFFIN. I think that would be 
a laudable objective. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
point has been made before, I have no 
doubt, on this floor, and will be made 
again, that the United States has the 
greatest volume of trade per capita with 
the richest nations. Would you agree 
with that general observation? 

Mr. COFFIN. That is certainly true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The ob- 
verse or reverse of that position was 
stated by a good friend of mine very 
simply, that you cannot do business 
with paupers. Therefore, anything we 
can do to raise the standard of living, 
the level of income of persons overseas 
or in other countries, ultimately will in- 
crease their ability to buy from us; 
would you not agree? 

Mr. COFFIN. I would agree. 


Mr. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There- 
fore, essentially what I gather you are 
asking us to do is to take those steps 
which would increase their ability to 
buy from us and therefore make it pos- 
sible for Americans to enjoy a higher 
standard of living, even as people over- 
seas would have an opportunity. 

Mr. COFFIN. I think that is our 
long-range objective. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COHELAN. I wonder if the 
gentleman would comment on the areas 
where we are paid in foreign currencies 
where we agree to accept foreign ex- 
change. Do I understand that through 
the Fund we make this type of agree- 
ment? 

Mr. COFFIN. Yes; that is the usual 
type. 

Mr. COHELAN. I am wondering to 
what extent there have been any studies 
made in connection with what we do 
with this money after we get it. 

Mr. COFFIN. Yes, there have been 
studies made and at the present point 
I think the chief focus of the studies is 
the extent of the accumulation and 
where the accumulation is. Last year 
the ICA had a study made of currency 
accumulations throughout the world. I 
think several committees of the Congress 
are making this study. I can say in all 
candor that I think we have not made 
as adequate a study as we shall have to 
of the use to which these currencies shall 
be put without imposing an inflationary 
thrust on local economies or without 
engendering local distrust and suspicion 
because of the growing accumulation. I 
think this is a problem we can lick. 
And I will say to the gentleman that the 
Development Loan Fund staff has a per- 
son working on just this problem. 

Mr. COHELAN. I am delighted to 
hear that, and I thank the gentleman 
for this information, because this has 
been a concern of mine. I am delighted 
to hear that we are examining that area 
of the problem. 

Mr. COFFIN. My final feeling on this 
point is this. When people come to me 
and say, We cannot do this because we 
are just piling up these local currencies, 
and we would not get them back and we 
may cause some resentment, I have them 
look at the alternative. Isay that if you 
have a wound and if you put iodine on it, 
it may smart. But it does the trick. 
The alternative is infection. And here, 
if we do not proceed with this type of 
program with problems that have to be 
licked, and I think they can be—if we do 
not, then the alternative is, I think, 
rather disastrous. 

Mr. COHELAN. May I comment fur- 
ther with the gentleman’s permission? 
My major concern in regard to this 
problem without any technical informa- 
tion, is with the possible impact and 
imbalance it may create in connection 
with our foreign policy and in connec- 
tion with the effect on the political life 
of the particular country. It seems to 
me that we have seen some warning 
signs in one or two countries where 
forces that are opposed to a development 
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of democratic forces are using this in 
their propaganda against our country. 

Mr. COFFIN. I think the gentleman 
is right. It is a problem, but I think we 
can handle it with a great deal of tact. 
I think ultimately it may be very useful 
to us. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to compliment the distinguished gentle- 
man from Maine for the very valuable 
discussion which he is leading today on 
this very important subject. Personally, 
Mr. Speaker, while I am on my feet, 
I want to take this opportunity to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
brilliant address which the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine made in my con- 
gressional district in Ashland, Ohio, on 
Saturday last. I compliment the gentle- 
man on his discussion today. I believe 
the loan approach should more and more 
characterize our foreign assistance pro- 
gram. Perhaps this subject has already 
been covered, but I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Maine would make some ob- 
servations on how this type of program 
is received by our friends abroad as com- 
pared with the more-or-less giveaway 
program we have been carrying on. 

Mr. COFFIN. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. I will say briefly that 
this is accepted very well. The people 
would rather be on a borrower-lender 
basis. When the Development Loan 
Fund people sit down with a recipient 
or a borrower and say, “In order for this 
loan to be approved you have to come 
up with certain plans, it has to be 
sound,” he accepts this because he ex- 
pects it in a banking context. If we 
gave them money and also said, “You 
have to have your project constructed 
in such and such a way,” they would 
say, “This is capitalistic imperialism.” 
So it changes the whole framework of 
our dealings with these people. It also 
makes it possible for us to follow up on 
the project without being considered 
interlopers. I think this is a very subtle 
but very vital point in the whole 
program. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. IRWIN. I have not risen until 
now to address my remarks to the 
gentleman because I have sat and 
learned more than any time since I have 
been in Congress. You have spoken of 
a subject which I agree will become more 
and more and more important in the 
years tocome. Your exposition has been 
brilliant. 


As the gentleman knows, I was born 
and raised in Argentina. That is not 
necessarily an undeveloped country, but 
the value of this type of program down 
there where the Communist threat is 
not important but certainly latent and 
dangerous, is tremendous. I think a 
careful exposition of the method of op- 
eration, an exposition of this includes 
many traditional American concepts, 
concepts of free enterprise, have been 
invaluable. 
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I know the people in my district in 
Connecticut are deeply indebted to you, 
and the people of Maine who sent you 
here. 

Mr. COFFIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. BURDICK. I would like to com- 
mend the distinguished gentleman from 
Maine for his able remarks this after- 
noon. As I understand, an application 
for a loan can only be made after it 
has been turned down by the Export- 
Import Bank and by the World Bank 
before he would be eligible here. 

Mr. COFFIN. That is so. 

Mr. BURDICK. I understand the 
loans are made to governments as well 
as to individuals and corporations? 

Mr. COFFIN. That is correct. 

Mr. BURDICK. And that the consid- 
eration may be paid in hard money or 
local currency? 

Mr. COFFIN. It varies from case to 
case. Sometimes both in one loan. 

Mr. BURDICK. My question is this: 
Are these local applicants—are they local 
as to the country or are they of a foreign 
nature? 

Mr. COFFIN. Both. Many times they 
are indigenous people. The textile mill 
in Sudan, that loan is to a private in- 
dividual who was an inhabitant of 
Greece, an anti-Communist; then left 
and went to New York and was success- 
ful in business, and he started this opera- 
tion in the Sudan, bringing in tech- 
nicians. You would not find in Sudan 
enough experienced people to guarantee 
a successful operation. I do not know 
the breakdown of how many are in- 
digenous or how many are from the 
outside. 

Mr. BURDICK. But there is nothing 
in the act that prevents a loan to a non- 
resident of a particular country? 

Mr. COFFIN. No. 

Mr. BURDICK. And there would be 
nothing in any repayment? 

Mr. COFFIN. There is a requirement 
in the particular agreement. 

Mr. BURDICK. But nothing in the 
act? 

Mr. COFFIN. No. The act states that 
one of the four criteria is that this is 
a sound project and will contribute to 
the economic development of the coun- 
try. But nothing referring to what par- 
ticular currency it shall be repaid in, 
except this: If credit from a normal 
source is not available on reasonable 
terms, this means in many instances that 
they cannot get dollars. 

Mr. BURDICK. Do you know to what 
extent loans were made to foreigners 
of a particular country? 

Mr. COFFIN. In the Red Book that 
information is public on a case-by-case 
basis; whether it is private. But the bor- 
rower, as in the case referred to—a con- 
tract for a sugar mill in Bolivia—was 
a private company, local to Bolivia. But 
there will be others that will be US. 
citizens. There is one large Latin Amer- 
ican loan to a U.S. citizen. I think I 
sense what is in the gentleman’s mind, 
Would you agree with me we would like 
to stimulate local people going into busi- 
ness in their own country? 

Mr. BURDICK, I agree fully. 
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Mr. COFFIN. And I agree with the 
gentleman.. But I do not think we can 
do it all at once. There are many in- 
stances where you have got to have 
Americans go into that country and 
begin to show that the industrial project 
can be created and run successfully. So 
it is a matter of partnership. Not only 
to favor the policy of helping our U.S. 
businessmen but to see that projects are 
administered most successfully. 

Here we have gone full cycle. We had 
an earlier colloquy on the question of 
directing all business to U.S. citizens. 
This tends to show that there is also 
something to be said for dealing with 
local nationals in the country of dis- 
bursement. 

Mr. BURDICK. Again I would like to 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I, too, would like to 
compliment the distinguished gentleman 
from Maine, and I would like to join 
with him in his remarks on this complex, 
vexing subject matter before the Con- 
gress. His speech is most informative 
and instructive, one the preparation of 
which has taken a great deal of time. 
He certainly is to be congratulated. 

Mr. COFFIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HALPERN. I have been a con- 
sistent advocate of the Development 
Loan Fund, and I want to congratulate 
the gentleman from Maine for his in- 
telligent, enlightened, informative pres- 
entation here today. I want to thank 
him most profoundly for focusing my 
own thoughts on the subject and for 
enriching the Nation through this forum 
by giving this very valuable information. 
My compliments to you. 

Mr. COFFIN. I am very grateful to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


FRIENDSHIP INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, today 
has great significance for the people of 
Baltimore and for Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport. It was just 1 year ago 
today that the first international flight 
by Pan American World Airways was in- 
augurated out of Friendship Airport. 

In 1950, when Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport was completed, it was im- 
mediately hailed as one of the truly fine 
air terminals of the world. 

In fact, when this airport was planned, 
the use of fast jet aircraft was clearly 
envisioned with the result that today this 
superb airport is ready to accommodate 
and adequately serve the needs of the 
largest and most modern superfast jet 
aircraft. 

That Friendship’s runways are entirely 
adequate for the largest jets now being 
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planned was amply demonstrated when 
Friendship Airport was used as the east- 
ern terminal for the Boeing 707’s record- 
setting flight from Seattle. 

Since that time American Airlines’ 707 
jet has visited Friendship setting a trans- 
continental record from Los Angeles. 
The Russian TU-104-A also landed at 
Friendship on a flight from Moscow. 
The British Comet II and IV have also 
been here, as well as the French Cara- 
velle. 

In addition, a number of new turbo- 
prop airplanes have been here, including 
the Fairchild F-27, the Bristol Brittania, 
the Lockheed Electra, and, of course, 
Capital Airlines’ Viscounts are steady 
customers. 

Friendship International Airport is the 
only airport in the country to have 
handled all of these jet airliners. 

As a result of a joint study made by 
the Baltimore Airport Board and repre- 
sentatives of the various airlines, addi- 
tional facilities required for efficient 
handling of these huge jets were in- 
stalled and are now ready. These im- 
provements include further extension of 
some of the taxiways, special fueling 
facilities, passenger-handling facilities, 
and so forth, 

As I mentioned above, today has a 
great significance for the people of Balti- 
more and of Washington. 

It was 1 year ago today that Pan 
American World Airways instituted reg- 
ular service between Friendship and San 
Juan, P.R., our beautiful commonwealth 
in the Caribbean. 

This has been a most happy new serv- 
ice for the people of the Baltimore and 
Washington area and a most productive 
one for Pan American. 

This service has provided Friendship 
with its first direct link to the islands 
of the Caribbean and to the Republics 
of South America. 

Many of Pan Am’s long haul opera- 
tions spread out from San Juan to such 
islands as St. Croix, Antigua, Guade- 
loupe, Barbados, and Trinidad; others 
proceed from San Juan to Brazil, Uru- 
guay and Argentina. 

Thus, Friendship became a truly inter- 
national airport 1 year ago on the occa- 
sion of Pan American’s first flight from 
Baltimore to San Juan. At the outset 
service was provided on a twice weekly 
basis. Almost immediately successful, 
the service was expanded to three weekly 
round trips, and on June 1, 1959, this 
service will be augmented still further to 
five weekly round trips. For this service 
the people of Baltimore are truly 
grateful. 

That this new service has been tre- 
mendously successful for Pan Ameri- 
can—the old pioneer—is added proof of 
the justification of the faith we have 
long held in the ultimate destiny of 
Friendship as a vital center of inter- 
national air transport operations. 

Mr. Speaker, apparently this is only 
the beginning of the fulfillment of 
Friendship’s destiny. 

I have learned that Pan American has 
applied for direct service from Friend- 
ship to the Orient, using the newest of 
long-range, high-speed, jet aircraft to 
place the Baltimore and Washington 
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traveler only 8 hours from Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and only 15 hours from Tokyo. 

I am told, further, that the city of 
Baltimore and its active civic bodies are 
enthusiastically behind this application 
of Pan American. 

For too long there has been an un- 
balance of competition in service from 

the east coast to the Pacific and the 
Orient, to the disadvantage of Baltimore, 
-Washington and other east coast cities. 

Several weeks ago President Eisen- 
hower directed the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to proceed immediately “to ini- 
tiate a proceeding consolidating all Pa- 
cific air route matters into a single rec- 
ord,” and the President reauested the 
Board to present its recommendations 
to him at the earliest possible date. 

At the time of the public disclosure 
of the President’s letter, I congratu- 
lated him on his action and joined with 
him in the hope that the Board would 
proceed swiftly to develop a clearcut 
policy of competition of air carriers be- 
tween the east coast, over the great 
circle route to Seattle, Alaska, and the 
Orient. 

I am more convinced than ever of the 
soundness of this objective. 

In the past year Pan American has 
carried more than 10,000 passengers 
from Friendship to San Juan and be- 
yond. It has airlifted more than 100,000 
pounds of cargo. It has carried more 
than 15,000 pounds of Latin American- 
bound mail. Given the opportunity 
there is no doubt that Pan American can 
increase these figures to fantastic pro- 
portions in the opposite direction. 

It is gratifying to me to know that 
the people of the Baltimore-Washington 
area are at last being offered the service 
to which they are entitled. 

Eagle Airways first started flights from 
Friendship to Bermuda on March 21 
with one flight per week. Just a few 
weeks later—on April 25—they increased 
‘this service to two flights per week. 

I am happy to announce that Trans 
‘World Airlines and American Airlines 
will also inaugurate service out of 
-Friendship very shortly. 

TWA will start regularly scheduled jet 
-Plane service to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles on May 29, and American Air- 
lines will begin regular jet service to the 
west coast from Friendship starting 
June 7. 

To illustrate the growth of Friendship 
Airport I would like to point out that 
passenger traffic increased 24 percent in 
February 1959 over the corresponding 
month last year. 

When regular jet service becomes an 
everyday event it is expected that con- 
necting flights will be added so that 
Friendship will offer a wide selection of 
high class service so attractive to the 
residents of a large area of Maryland 
and the District of Columbia that flights 
will be heavily patronized. 

Mr. Speaker, the past year has been 
‘one of genuine achievement for Friend- 
ship International Airport, making it a 
truly international air terminal. 

I have every reason to believe that the 
bright future of Friendship will continue 
to expand in scope—and that the public 
can expect decided improvement in air- 

fine service. 
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Friendship—truly an international air 
terminal—has arrived and is fully pre- 
pared for this wonderful jet age. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, Phil- 
adelphia has reason to join with our 
distinguished colleagues from Baltimore 
in calling attention to this anniversary, 
and for precisely the same reasons. 

We, too, were without direct service to 
San Juan until a year ago today. 
Pan Am's thrice-weekly flights to Puerto 
Rico, in fact, originate in Philadelphia 
and then fiy on to Baltimore. Con- 
versely, on the return trips, the flights 
terminate in Philadelphia. 

Actually, this is no “first” for Phila- 
delphia as far as Pan Am is concerned. 
Several years ago this carrier began oper- 
ations to Europe from Philadelphia In- 
ternational Airport. Even now, we con- 
nect via Pan Am with Idlewild Airport 
for that airline’s jet operations to 
Europe. 

Likewise, Philadelphia is one of the 
Eastern cities, in addition to Baltimore 
and Washington, which Pan American 
seeks to serve on its proposed route to 
the Orient. Like our friends from Balti- 
more, we also hope for expedited action 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board in order 
that this valuable service can start as 
quickly as possible. The city adminis- 
tration of Philadelphia, the Government 
of the State of Pennsylvania and in- 
numerable civic bodies are enthusiastic 
about this proposal and will lend all pos- 
sible assistance to Pan Am’s application. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Pennsylvania for her 
remarks, 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any Member 
who desires to do so may have permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
following my statement on the subject 
discussed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Roserts). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join with enthusiasm in the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague. I 
should also like to point out to him that 
Friendship has never been busier than 
in the past year. Already the Baltimore 
City Airport Board has announced plans 
to spend $3 million in the next year to 
handle the 20 daily jet transport opera- 
tions which the Friendship management 
anticipates. 

It may be only a coincidence, Mr. 
Speaker, but the record would seem to 
indicate that the accelerated activity at 
Friendship coincided with the beginning 
of Pan American’s service to San Juan. 

No member of the Baltimore congres- 
sional delegation, I feel sure, carries the 
fiag for one airline as against another. 
But when a carrier does come forward 
and propose a specific formula for not 
only increasing operations in and out 
of Friendship but in improving Balti- 
more’s economic position on the trade 
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routes of the world, it behooves us to 
encourage that airline. 

I join again with my distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Speaker, in hoping for an 
expedited hearing on Pan American's 
application to serve the Orient from 
Friendship. Only 2 weeks ago, our Gov- 
ernment certificated another foreign air- 
line, this time BOAC, to cross our coun- 
try, a privilege that has been consistently 
denied Pan American. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it appropriate to call attention to 
the first anniversary of direct flight by 
Pan American World Airways between 
Friendship Airport in Baltimore, Md., 
and San Juan, P.R. Iam informed that 
these operations, which also serve Phila- 
delphia, accommodated 20,000 passen- 
gers during the first year, which com- 
menced on the basis of two round trips 
per week and after 2 months were in- 
creased to three round trips per week. 

There is no doubt that this service, 
which takes only 534 hours, has conven- 
ienced many persons having occasion to 
visit Puerto Rico from the Washing- 
ton-Baltimore-Philadelphia area. Pan 
American World Airways has announced 
that commencing on June 1, 1959, this 
service will be increased to five round 
trips per week, and I understand that 
possibly when more equipment becomes 
available, this service may be increased 
to one flight each way daily. I under- 
stand further that when more express 
equipment becomes available, faster air- 
planes may be used, bringing Puerto Rico 
even closer in point of time to persons 
in this area. 

Puerto Rico's discovery by increasing 
numbers of visitors from the continent, 
both vacationists and businessmen, 
prompt this kind of improved travel 
service between the mainland and the 
island. As new hotels are constructed 
and other tourist facilities are expanded 
at a steadily increasing rate, air service 
must keep pace. This has been true in 
the past and it will be true in the future. 

It has been found that having discov- 
ered Puerto Rico and carrying recollec- 
tions of a carefree vacation in this tropi- 
cal paradise, visitors plan for repeat va- 
cations in the same setting. This serves 
further to increase air traffic and to 
place additional demands on airline fa- 
cilities, calling for better and faster 
equipment, such as has been illustrated 
in the case of the Friendship/San Juan 
run. I am looking forward to the day 
when jet aircraft may be used over this 
route slicing additional hours from fly- 
ing time, and I hope that all my col- 
leagues who have not visited Puerto Rico, 
may have an opportunity to do so in the 
near future, and that those who have 
visited Puerto Rico, may soon come to see 
us again. 


WOBURN MAN RECOVERED FIRST 
CERAMIC CONE EVER FIRED INTO 
SPACE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude an article appearing in the 
Woburn Daily Times. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article appeared 
in the Woburn Daily Times of April 24, 
1959; 

WOBURN MAN RECOVERED FIRST CERAMIC CONE 
Ever FIRED INTO SPACE 


(Two Woburn men are in the news very 
much today in the history which will remain 
with us for generations. They are Richard 
Carbone, age 29, of Karen Road which is off 
School Street and who is a Boston College 
graduate and Dr. Charles Petty, a 34-year-old 
physician who resides on Glenwood Road in 
the Shaker Glen section of the West Side.) 

The first ceramic shielded nose cone ever 
fired into space, after being sighted in the 
Atlantic Ocean by Carbone, has been re- 
covered and is undergoing scientific tests and 
trials at the Avco plant in Wilmington. 

The research tests are being conducted by 
the Research and Advanced Development Di- 
vision of the Wilmington laboratories. The 
cone was recovered through the use of a mon- 
itoring program set up in cooperation with 
the Air Force and Navy by the Avco-Everett 
Research Division in Everett. 

Richard Carbone, 29, of Karen Road, Wo- 
burn, a Boston College graduate was partici- 
pating in the monitoring program aboard an 
aircraft when he sighted the dye marker in 
the ocean marking the location of the cone 
April 8. 

The cone was found in the South Atlantic 
off Ascension Island. 

Carbone identified other members of the 
optical monitoring team with him as Ro- 
chelle Prescott, of Arlington, and Dr. Charles 
Petty, of Woburn, both scientists, and Frank 
Pettis, of Wakefield; Frederick Conner, of 
Reading; Alan Evans, of Roxbury, all techni- 
clans, and Richard Buck, of Methuen, an 
engineer. 

The cone came from a Thor Able two-stage 
rocket fired at Cape Canaveral April 8. It 
completed a 6,000-mile journey through 
space before reentering the earth atmosphere. 

Carbone was flying at 6,000 feet about 200 
miles an hour when he spotted the dye. 

Carbone, father of two small girls, and son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Michael A. Carbone, of 58 
Proctor Avenue, Revere, is one of a team at 
Avco-Everett, working on the design of moni- 
toring equipment. 
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He said he was assigned to watch for the 
descent of the cone and to head for a pre- 
designated splash point that was figured be- 
fore the missile was fired at Cape Canaveral. 

We didn't see the cone descend, but flying 
over the splash point area I suddenly spotted 
a dye marker in the water. I grabbed a 
microphone and shouted, ‘There she is’ sey- 
eral times before I found out the micro- 
phone was not engaged. A crew man ran up 
to notify the pilot, but by this time the dye 
was out of sight. 

“We swung back and picked up its loca- 
tion. Our radio message brought other air- 
craft over the scene and then a Navy ship 
made the pickup. The nose cone came down 
by parachute and had balloons attached to 
it to hold it up in the ocean.” 

The nose cone was taken to Wilmington 
Monday and tests will be conducted at the 
laboratory which is under the direction of 
Dr. E. R. Scala. 

According to Avco Officials, the nose cone 
is 6 feet high and partly constructed of a re- 
inforced ceramic known as Avcoite, an ad- 
vanced heat shielding material developed at 
Everett and Wilmington. 


Mr. Speaker, the Avco has now a 
very wonderful plant in my district at 
Wilmington, Mass., and on the 14th of 
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May they are dedicating another $20 mil- 
lion plant in Wilmington. It will be one 
of the finest defense plants in the coun- 
try. I hope on that day to congratulate 
the brilliant president of Avco, Mr. Victor 
Emmanual, for selecting Wilmington 
and locating in Wilmington. Iam deeply 
grateful to him and to his staff for their 
very great scientific achievements, 


CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] 
is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the grave importance of the appoint- 
ment of Clare Boothe Luce as Ambas- 
sador of the United States to Brazil, I 
have taken the liberty today to write 
to Mrs. Luce as the result of numerous 
articles that I read in this morning’s 
newspapers. I would like to read that 
letter which I address to her in this 
morning’s mail. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1959. 
Hon, CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, 
Ridgefield, Conn. 

My Dear Mrs. Luce: I am aware of the 
risks involved in urging a lady to disregard 
her husband's advice. Yet I do urge you 
to accept the appointment as Ambassador 
of the United States in Brazil, the position 
to which you have been nominated by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. I 
do so because I believe that you can make 
a unique contribution toward better rela- 
tions between the United States and Brazil 
and toward the cause of freedom through- 
out the world. 

Your record in Italy offers abundant evi- 
dence of your ability in diplomacy. There 
you helped to resolve some of the most vex- 
ing of Italy’s problems in foreign relations 
and to make Italy a stanch and reliable 
friend of the United States and a bulwark 
of freedom. This great task was done with 
such tact that you won the hearts of the 
Italian people in the process. 

In judging your fitness to serve as Am- 
bassador to Brazil, we have but one relevant 
test to apply. That test is to measure your 
record in your previous diplomatic assign- 
ment against what we might reasonably 
expect an American Ambassador to Italy to 
accomplish in the crucial period during 
which you served in Rome. You pass that 
test with flying colors. 

May I point our considerations that de- 
serve to be weighed carefully in making the 
decision that now confronts you? 

In the process of confirmation of your ap- 
pointment, you were subjected to a denun- 
ciation which Senator Bus called the most 
bitter attack on a Presidential appointee he 
had ever heard. The boorish and spiteful 
exhibition directed against you offends every 
instinct of decency, fairness, and gentleman- 
liness. Your feeling, after your ordeal, may 
well be, “Why put up with all this?” 

Yet, if you resign because of the tactics 
used against you, how much more difficult it 
will be in the future to persuade other able 
and respected citizens to serve their Govern- 
ment. If demagogery carries the day in this 
instance, any irresponsible minority bent on 
blocking the execution of our foreign policy 
may well conclude that abuse of appointees 
will drive out of public life the most effec- 
tive representatives of the policy they op- 


Because of your writings and your service 
in Italy, you personify the determination of 
the American people to defend freedom in 
its conflict with communism. If you resign, 
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will many friends of freedom in Brazil and 
Italy and elsewhere conclude that we are 
not as resolute in our opposition to commu- 
nism as they believed and hoped? If you 
resign, will this mean, in the broader con- 
text of the worldwide contest between free- 
dom and communism, some kind of moral 
victory for those who are sworn foes of 
human liberty? 

I trust that you will not consider it pre- 
sumptuous of me to offer advice in a deci- 
sion which must be yours alone. However, 
I think that you should know how some of 
us in Government feel regarding the impor- 
tance of your accepting this challenge. 

With my very best wishes, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Sr. vro O. CONTE. 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONTE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HALPERN. I should like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts on his letter to Mrs. Luce. I 
heartily concur in the text of that letter 
and the thoughts behind it. It is a 
worthy expression of confidence in a 
great lady, a brilliant citizen, and an 
outstanding public servant. Again, I 
compliment the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts on his forthright expression to 
Mrs. Luce. 


H.R. 5777—A BILL TO MODERNIZE 
THE FEDERAL CREDIT UNION ACT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 50- 
year history of the credit union move- 
ment in the United States has been an 
illustrious one. 

The first 25 of these years is the 
history largely of a crusade by a few 
extraordinarily devoted people whose 
only concern was in helping establish a 
badly needed institution of self help. 
These individuals foresaw, and they 
demonstrated, that credit unions would 
be a tremendous force for encouraging 
thrift. They foresaw, and later demon- 
strated, that credit unions would be a 
practical means whereby people in mod- 
erate circumstances would make their 
savings available to one another in times 
of financial need, and at reasonable 
rates. All of the headaches and heart- 
aches which so many people of modest 
means had suffered at the hands of the 
loan sharks were, they thought, un- 
necessary. 

The remarkable success of credit 
unions was fully demonstrated in this 
25-year history. 

Twenty-five years after the first credit 
union was established, Congress passed, 
in 1934, the Federal Credit Union Act. 
This act not only provided for credit 
unions in States where State laws had 
not yet provided for them, but also 
tended to set a standard for credit unions 
which State legislatures have been in- 
clined to follow in providing for ap- 
propriate regulations, limitations, and so 
on. 

Today, 25 years later, there are 9,539 
Federal credit unions. More than 10 
million fainilies belong to credit unions, 
either State or federally chartered. The 
operating record of these credit unions 
is one of tremendous success. Their 
loans to members are character loans, 
and their record in the field of personal 
finance is most cnviable. During the 
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last 25 years the amount of loans which 
members have failed to repay has 
amounted to less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the several billion dollars which 
have been lent and repaid. During these 
years the credit unions have, further- 
more, weathered a prolonged and severe 
depression. During both World War II 
and the Korean war millions of their 
members went into military service but 
the credit unions continued to serve these 
members as though they had never left 
home. 

The soundness of credit unions has 
been established beyond any question. 
There is no question now by anyone that 
I know of as to whether credit unions 
are permanent institutions. 

The Federal law is, however, out of 
date in a number of respects. Changes 
are needed which are not of a greatly 
consequential nature, yet they are most 
important to the credit unions as a 
means of easing some of their methods 
of operation. 

I have introduced a bill, H.R. 5777, 
which would bring about these changes. 
These changes have been universally 
recommended by the local leaders of the 
credit unions. To mention the most 
important changes, they are as follows: 

The present law allows the credit 
unions to make signature loans only up 
to $400. Practical circumstances have 
greatly changed since that limit was set. 
Personal incomes are much greater and 
so, too, are prices, costs of hospital and 
doctors’ bills; and so on. That limit 
would be raised to $1,000. Similarly, 
the maximum term for which a loan 
can now be made is 3 years; that needs 
to be increased to 5 years. Another 
item of importance to the credit unions 
is that they be permitted to appoint a 
loan officer to act on loan applications 
under certain circumstances without re- 
quiring a meeting of the full Credit 
Committee. 

State chartered credit unions can and 
do deposit their funds in other credit 
unions, or in what are called “central” 
credit unions, in times when they have 
a surplus, so that these funds may be 
made available to other credit unions. 
The Federal law, however, does not per- 
mit federally chartered credit unions to 
invest their funds in any except Federal 
securities and insured building and loan 
associations. So another amendment 
the bill contains is to allow the Federal 
credit unions similar privileges of de- 
positing their surplus funds in central 
credit unions and, where needed, feder- 
ally chartered central credit unions may 
be formed. 

The honorable JoHN SPARKMAN, U.S. 
Sentaor from Alabama has introduced 
an identical bill in the Senate—S. 1786. 

For a complete review of all the 
changes which H.R. 5777, S. 1786, would 
make, I offer the following summary: 
SUMMARY OF CHANGES PROPOSED IN FEDERAL 

CREDIT UNION ACT (H.R. 5777) 

This bill would: 

First. Provide for the chartering of 
Federal central credit unions with a field 
of membership of Federal and State 
chartered credit unions, and directors 
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and committee members of such credit 
unions within a well-defined geographi- 
cal area. 

Second. Increase loan maturity limit 
from 3 to 5 years. 

Third. Increase signature loan limit 
from $400 to $1,000. 

Fourth. Permit appointment by the 
credit committee of one or more loan 
officers to approve loans up to the unse- 
cured limit, or in excess of such limit if 
the excess is fully secured by unpledged 
shares, 

Fifth. Permit loans to directors and 
committee members up to the amount 
of their shareholdings in the credit 
union plus the total unencumbered and 
unpledged shareholdings in the credit 
union of any member pledged as secu- 
rity for the obligation of such director 
or committee member. 

Sixth. Permit investment by Federal 
credit unions in the shares of central 
credit unions. 

Seventh. Permit the charging of a 
reasonable fee for the cashing or selling 
of checks. 

Eighth. Provide for appointment of 
the supervisory committee by the presi- 
dent, one of whom may be a director 
other than the treasurer; such appoint- 
ment subject to ratification by the 
board. 

Ninth. Provide for one or more vice 
presidents. 

Tenth. Change position called “clerk” 
to that of “secretary.” 

Eleventh. Prohibit compensation to 
any director, committee member or offi- 
cer other than the treasurer for serv- 
ices rendered as such. 

Twelfth. Permit appointment by the 
board of a membership chairman to act 
upon applications for membership with- 
in limitations prescribed by the board. 

Thirteenth. Authorize board to com- 
pensate necessary clerical and auditing 
assistance (requested by the supervisory 
committee) and loan officers (appointed 
by the credit committee). 

Fourteenth. Provide for declaration of 
dividends by the board of directors. 

Fifteenth. Permit annual or semian- 
nual dividends as the bylaws of each 
credit union may provide. 

Sixteenth. Provide for review of an 
expulsion of a credit union member (if 
requested by such member) by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions. 

Seventeenth. Permit dividend credit 
for a month on shares which are or be- 
come fully paid up during the first 5 
days of that month. 

Eighteenth. Permit allocation of space 
in Federal buildings to credit unions 
having a membership composed of at 
least 95 percent of persons who are 
either presently Federal employees or are 
retired employees and members of their 
families. 

Nineteenth. Expand act to apply to 
the several States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the several Territories and the 
several possessions of the United States, 
the Panama Canal Zone and the Coin- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 
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Twentieth. Include provision for con- 
version from Federal to State charter 
and vice versa. 

Twenty-first. Include Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions under provisions of 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

Twenty-second. Make robbery of a 
Federal credit union a crime under Fed- 
eral statute. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE MAY 11 


Subcommittee No. 3 of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee will 
commence hearings on H.R. 5777, and 
related bills, May 11, 1959. 


LAW DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HALPERN] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on January 2, 1959, 
proclaimed tomorrow, May 1, 1959, as 
Law Day in the United States of Amer- 
ica. It is eminently fitting that our 
Chief Executive should thus direct the 
attention of the world to the liberty that 
freemen enjoy under law and order. It 
is important to emphasize the accom- 
plishments of our system of free enter- 
prise in contrast to the tyranny which 
enslaves so many people today behind 
the Iron Curtain. The United States on 
May Day celebrates “rule by law”; Rus- 
sia celebrates “rule by man.” 

But let us look beneath the generali- 
ties. What is the necessity for the rule 
of law? Why is the supremacy of the 
law essential to the existence of the 
Nation? 

What do we mean by this “law,” which 
we thus pause to honor? There is 
“law,” of sorts, behind the Iron Curtain. 
The life of men there is governed by reg- 
ulations; their civil liabilities are laid 
down and criminal responsibilities de- 
fined. Is law in the United States so 
different? Here, too, we are met by law 
on all sides and at all stages, from the 
cradle to the grave—and beyond—if our 
estate was big enough. 

The great difference lies in the source 
of the law and the nature of its claim to 
our obedience. The law to which we 
pay tribute tomorrow is law formulated 
by our freely chosen representatives in 
legislature assembled; law which thus 
reflects the wishes of the people governed 
thereby; and which, when it no longer 
does so reflect their wishes, can be 
changed accordingly. 

It is law, whether Federal or State, 
based upon and measured by, a written 
constitution. And whence come those 
constitutions? Again, from the people 
governed thereby. 

We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the Blessings of 


liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish— 


Our forefathers who drew up that 
Constitution believed that the essence of 
the law is justice for all. For them the 
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Declaration of July 4, 1776, was a cur- 
rent, living statement: 

All men are created equal—endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among them Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Happiness. To secure these rights, Gov- 
ernments are instituted among Men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, 


Upon these principles was our Nation 
founded. The governmental structure 
built thereon has withstood the stress 
and strain of wars at home and abroad; 
for over a century and a half it has been 
an inspiration to peoples all over the 
world—an example of a government 
founded upon the idea of justice under 
law. 

Thirteen times in this 170 years the 
people of the United States have 
amended their Constitution. They have 
clarified it in spots, they have added new 
principles as social progress throughout 
the country has called for them, but al- 
ways within the orderly processes laid 
down by the original document. Today 
as ever, we have in this country a gov- 
ernment of law. True, the law is ad- 
ministered by men, and men are not yet 
perfect nor infallible; but the principles 
of justice and equality embodied in the 
Declaration and the Constitution and 
the legislation enacted thereunder are 
more enduring than the lawyers who 
write them or the judges who adminis- 
ter them. 

Today the free world stands in a pe- 
riod of unprecedented crisis and danger. 
Free people have never faced a greater 
challenge. There has never been a 
greater need than now for men who be- 
lieve in law and order to stand and work 
together for the preservation of those 
ideals and standards upon which a gov- 
ernment by law is built. Government, 
law, and the individual are indispensable 
to each other, if men are to remain free. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT LONG-TERM SE- 
CURITIES BEING SOLD AT RIDICU- 
LOUS PRICES ON THE UNSUPER- 
VISED, UNREGULATED MARKET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. ROB- 
ERTS]. Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday, for the first time since the early 
twenties the yield on U.S. Government 
long-term securities increased to more 
than the 4.25 percent. 

The following market report appeared 
in the Washington Post this morning: 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


NEw eee over the counter U.S. Govern- 
a Treasury bonds, 
or 


id, asked, net change and yield 


Asked] Net | Yield 
change 


97.23 | 97.25 |—0.1 3.62 
99,24 | 9.28 2.77 
97.4 | 97.8 | —.2 3.97 
96.2 | 96.6 | —.1 4.10 
-| 94.20 | 94.24 | —.4 4.03 
94.6 | 94.10 | —.2 3.95 
93.20 | 93.24 | —.4 4.10 
95.8 | 95.12 | —.4 4.04 
91.20 | 91.24 | —.4 4.25 
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The yield on 2.5-percent bonds on 
yesterday was increased to 4.26 percent 
as you will notice. Of course, the yield 
is increased by the prices of the bonds 
being lowered in value on the unsuper- 
vised, unregulated U.S. Government se- 
curities market. Bonds went down to 
around 83 on yesterday, which enabled 
the selling price to be on the basis of 
an interest rate annual return of 4.26. 
We have regulations and carefully su- 
pervised markets on which different 
stocks are traded and on which com- 
modities such as onions are traded, but 
no supervised market for Government 
securities. We are careful about our 
onions but reckless with our bonds. In 
other words, the people trading on the 
U.S. Government securities market are 
not guaranteed an honest fair deal. 

Under the present law, the Treasury 
cannot issue bonds and sell them pro- 
viding in excess of 4½ percent, so this 
market rate is in excess of the rate al- 
lowed by law. Naturally, these bonds 
did not sink to that rate because of any 
law, but because of the management of 
our monetary policies by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the U.S. Treasury. 
We have gone through two major wars 
and a major depression without any- 
thing like the present rates on Govern- 
ment bonds. 

AFTER WORLD WAR I 


After World War I, when Govern- 
ment bonds went down to about where 
they are now, the people of the Nation 
raised up in arms almost against such 
practice being allowed. It was terrible. 
It was a disgrace. We never did think 
that it would be done again. You know 
speculators were going over the country 
buying up those bonds at 85 cents, 84 
cents, and 83 cents on the dollar, and 
in some remote areas 75 cents on the 
dollar. Then after they were all pretty 
well concentrated in the hands of a few 
people, the policies were changed and 
the bonds went up to 100 cents on the 
dollar and the speculators made a profit 
or a windfall of that difference. That 
disgraceful situation should never have 
happened again, but it has happened 
right here in broad daylight. Right here 
in the good old United States of Amer- 
ica. Right here in the sight of the 436 
Members of the House of Representa- 
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tives and the 98 U.S. Senators. What 
are we doing about it? We are doing 
absolutely nothing about it. Are we giv- 
ing any consideration to it? Individuals 
are, yes, but as to committees, I do not 
know of any committee in the House or 
Senate that has taken any action con- 
cerning it. 


HIGH INTEREST INFLATIONARY 


High interest has been very devastat- 
ing to our economy in the last few years. 
High interest has caused our national 
debt to be increased. High interest is 
inflationary. The only inflation we have 
in the National today that I can see, 
and I am just as much against infia- 
tion as anybody in the United States, is 
the high interest inflation. 

I doubt that many Members of the 
Congress have taken the trouble to find 
out for themselves that the dollar is 
worth less today in comparison, let us 
say, to 1946 when it comes to the pay- 
ment of interest on U.S. Government 
short-term securities than for the pur- 
chase of any other commodity or serv- 
ice. The interest rate for 1946 on 
short-term loans compared to Govern- 
ment short-term interest rates today are 
today almost exactly 10 times as high. 

A 10-CENT DOLLAR FOR INTEREST PAYING 

PURPOSES 

That means that the interest paying 
dollar of 1946 is worth 10 cents today. A 
10-cent dollar for the paying of interest 
on short-term obligations by the U.S. 
Government that gets its money from 
the taxpayers. So that money that we 
are collecting from the taxpayers to pay 
interest on short-term Government obli- 
gations today is worth 10 cents on the 
dollar. If any Member knows of any 
other commodity or service where the 
dollar has gone as low as that, I wish 
that Member would speak up because 
I do not know of any case where the 
dollar has sunk so low as in the pay- 
ment of interest on short-term obliga- 
tions. 

HIGH INTEREST INCREASED OUR NATIONAL DEBT 


Had it not been for the interest rate 
increase commencing January 1953, our 
national debt today would be at least 
$25 billion less. We would not have been 
compelled to increase the national debt 
more than once. We have increased it 
twice and maybe more than twice and 
we will continue to have to increase the 
national debt limit if we do not stop the 
outrageously high interest rates that are 
now in effect in the United States of 
America. Why we, as Members of the 
Congress, permit this to go on, I do not 
understand except we have so much to 
do and we are being pressed to do other 
things and we just do not have the time 
to take up all of these things. 

But this has become so increasingly 
important that I think the Members of 
Congress should forget everything else 
and do something about settling this 
problem of the increasing interest 
rates. It has to be done or we will wreck 
our country. If the Communists in Rus- 
sia want to wreck our country, and we are 
told that they do, they are certainly ap- 
plauding what is being done in the 
United States today to increase interest 
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rates, because increased interest rates 
will unbalance every budget in America, 
It will unbalance the national budget, 
all State budgets, the budgets of all coun- 
ties, cities, subdivisions, and even in- 
dividuals and partnerships and corpora- 
tions. All budgets are unbalanced by 
high interest rates. There is not one 
thing that can be accomplished that will 
have such a devastating effect upon the 
whole country and every person in the 
country as the increase in interest rates, 
So something must be done to stop this 
increase. Otherwise we are on the road 
to ruin. 

I urge every Member to give serious 
consideration to what happened yester- 
day when the yield on Government bonds 
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went above the rate allowed by law. 
That should not happen. Let me give 
you an illustration. This was told to a 
congressional committee of which I am 
a member. The Federal Reserve Board 
last year furnished the banks enough 
free reserves, absolutely free, without a 
penny cost, for them to go into the mar- 
ket and purchase $10,400 million in U.S. 
Government securities. That was manu- 
factured money. That was money creat- 
ed on the books of the banks. Every dol- 
lar of that money must be paid. By 
whom? Every bill says “U.S. Govern- 
ment will pay on demand” so many dol- 
lars. That is how. That is you. That is 
the people. In other words, it is a mort- 
gage upon all the property and upon all 
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the incomes of all the people of the United 
States to pay that money which was 
created by the flick of a pen on the books 
of the banks in 1958 in order to buy these 
bonds totaling $10,400 million. If any 
Member of Congress can justify that, I 
wish that Member would speak out and 
I wish that Member would take the floor 
of this House and say that it can be 
justified. I know now that no Member 
will do that because no Member will try 
to defend that policy. It cannot be de- 
fended. But we have remained silent. 
We have not done anything about it. 
Now it has overtaken us in a devastating, 
ruinous way. We must immediately 
pay some attention and see if we can- 
not do something about it, 


Yields on long-term Government bonds, by months, 1919 to present 


[Percent per annum] 


September | October | November | December 


January | February| March April May June July August 
4.63 4.70 4.73 4.72 4.67 4.69 4.72 4.78 
4, 93 5.05 5. 000 5.28 5, 58 5. 54 5. 57 5. 67 
5.23 5.28 5.27 5.24 5.25 5.27 5.20 5.22 
4.45 4. 50 4.41 4.28 4, 26 4,24 4.14 4.12 
4.32 4.33 4.38 4.39 4.37 4.34 4.34 4.35 
4.30 4.28 4.28 4.23 4.15 3. 08 3.94 3. 91 
3.900 3.95 3.96 3.93 3.87 3.79 3.79 3.85 
3.77 3.71 3.71 3.70 3.67 3.67 3.68 3.70 
3.51 3. 48 3.37 3.35 3.31 3. 84 3. 36 3. 32 
3.18 3.19 3.17 3.20 3.24 3.20 3.42 3. 48 
3. 52 3.62 3.74 3. 64 3, 4 3. 69 3. 64 3.71 
3. 43 3. 41 3.29 3.37 3.31 3.25 3.25 3.26 
3.20 3.30 3.27 3.20 3.16 3.13 3.15 3.18 
4.26 4.11 3.92 3.68 3.76 3.76 3.58 3.45 
3.22 3.31 3.42 3.42 3.30 3.21 3.20 3.21 
3.50 3.32 3.20 3.11 3.02 2. 98 2.92 3.03 
2. 88 2.79 2.77 2.74 2.72 2.72 2.60 2.76 
2. 80 2.77 2.71 2. 68 2. 66 2. 66 2.65 2.61 
2. 47 2. 46 2. 60 2. 80 2.76 2.76 2.72 2.72 
2. 65 2.64 2.64 2. 62 2. 51 2. 52 2. 52 2. 51 
2.47 2.44 2.34 2.30 2.17 2.13 2.16 2.21 
2. 30 2.32 2,25 2. 25 2.38 2. 30 2.28 2.25 
1.99 2.10 2.01 1,96 1.92 1.91 1. 90 1.94 
2.48 2. 48 2. 40 2.44 2. 45 2. 43 2. 46 2.47 
2. 46 2. 46 2. 48 2. 48 2.40 2.45 2.45 2. 46 
2.49 2.49 2.48 2.48 2.49 2.49 2. 40 2.48 
2.44 2.38 2.40 2.39 2.30 2. 35 2.34 2. 36 
2.21 2.12 2.09 2.08 2.10 2. 10 2.18 2.23 
2.21 2.21 2.19 2.19 2.19 2.22 2.25 224 
2.45 2.45 2.44 2.44 2.42 2.41 2.44 2.45 
2.42 2. 39 2. 38 2.38 2.38 2.38 2.27 2.24 
2.20 2.24 2.27 2.30 2.31 2.33 2.84 2.33 
2.39 2.40 2.47 2.50 2. 63 2.65 2.63 2.57 
2.74 2.71 2.70 2.64 2. 57 2.61 2.61 2.70 
2. 80 2.83 2.80 2.97 3.11 3. 13 3.02 3.02 
2.69 2. 62 2. 53 2, 48 2.54 2, 55 2, 47 2.48 
2. 68 2.78 2.78 2. 82 2,81 2. 82 2.91 2.95 
2, 88 2.85 2. 93 3.07 2.97 2.93 3.00 3.17 
3. 34 3.22 3. 26 3. 32 3. 40 3. 58 3. 60 3. 63 
3.24 3. 28 3.25 3. 12 3.14 3. 20 3. 36 3. 60 
3.91 3.92 3.92 
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Norte.—Long-term Government yields from Jannary 1919 through Oct. 14, 1925, 
are unweighted averages of yields of all outstanding partially tax-exempt Government 
bonds, due or callable after 8 years, and those from Oct, 15, 1925, through December 
1941 of all such bonds due or callable after 12 years. Averages for the 2 sets of bonds 
were identical from Oct. 15, 1925, through July 16, 1928. Beginning Januar: 
through Mar. 31, 1952, yields are based on taxable bonds neither due nor callable for 


10 years or more. 
1942 
Treasury Bulletins. 


15 years; beginning Apr. 1, 1952, through Mar. 31, 1953, on bonds neither due nor 
callable for 12 years. From Apr. 1, 1953, to present, series based on bonds maturing in 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System.“ Banking and Mone- 
tary Statistics,” 1953; Annual Report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 1958; and 
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THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN C. 
KLECZKA 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my sad duty to report to this House the 
passing away of the former Representa- 
tive from the Fourth District of Wiscon- 
sin, the late Honorable John C. Kleczka. 


Judge Kleczka died last week of a heart 
ailment, in his home in Milwaukee. 

Judge Kleczka was a highly respected 
member of our community. He was an 
able lawyer, and a distinguished jurist. 
His public service to our community, and 
the Nation, spanned a period of over half 
a century. His personal and profes- 
sional integrity, his civic activities, and 
his conduct on the bench, left an indeli- 
ble mark upon our city. 

Judge Kleczka was born in Milwaukee 
on May 6, 1885. He received his early 
education at the St. Stanislaus School. 
He was graduated from Marquette Uni- 
versity in 1905, and took postgraduate 
work at the Catholic University in 
Washington, D.C., and at the University 


of Wisconsin. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1909. 

At the age of 23, Judge Kleczka was 
elected to the Wisconsin State Senate 
from the eighth district. He served two 
terms in the State senate, and headed 
a special income tax committee which 
formulated the present State income tax 
law. In 1918, he was elected to the U.S. 
Congress from the Fourth District of 
Wisconsin—the district which I have 
the honor to represent in this body. He 
was reelected in 1920, thus serving in 
the 66th and 67th Congresses, He did 
not seek reelection in 1922, choosing, 
instead, to return to his law practice. 

In 1930, Judge Kleczka was appointed 
to the circuit court of Milwaukee. He 
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continued as judge until ill health com- 
pelled him to retire in 1953. He did, 
however, resume his law practice, and 
held the position of a conciliation judge 
and court commissioner at the time of 
his death. 

Judge Kleczka was always very active 
in civic and fraternal affairs. He was 
one of the founders, in 1928, of the Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski Council, an organiza- 
tion of representatives of the many or- 
ganizations in the Milwaukee County, 
composed of Americans of Polish an- 
cestry. He served as the first president 
of that council. In addition, Judge 
Kleczka was associated with the Wis- 
consin Bar Association, American Bar 
Association, South Division Civie Associ- 
ation, Modern Woodmen of America, 
Polish National Alliance, Knights of 
Columbus, the Holy Name Society, and 
various other organizations. 

In Judge Kleczka’s death, our city, 
State, and Nation has lost one of its 
distinguished and prominent citizens. 

On behalf of Mrs, Zablocki and my- 
self, I convey our deep sympathy to his 
widow, Wanda, and to his family. May 
they draw some consolation from the 
thought that the good Lord has called 
him to be with His very own. 


ADDITIONAL LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
announcing the program for next week I 
scheduled two suspensions to come up on 
Monday. I also desire to announce that 
there may be a suspension on Monday 
relative to the Railroad Retirement Act, 
in order to correct a mistake. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. CHARLES C. 
Didds, JR. (at the request of Mr. MACH- 
ROWICZ) , for 1 week, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Conte for 5 minutes today and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania for 60 
minutes on Monday next. 

Mr. HALPERN for 10 minutes today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Parman, for 10 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: i 

Mrs. GRANAHAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Martin (at the request of Mr. 
Gross). 

Mrs. Botton and to include a résumé 
she has made of certain testimony given 
in the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. 

Mr. BraDEMAs. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. PORTER. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Curtin) and to include ex- 
traneous matter if so desired: 

Mr. SCHERER. 

Mr. KEITH. 

Mr. AYRES. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANIELS) and to include ex- 
traneous matter, if so desired: 

Mr. ZELENKO, 

Mr. Kartu. 

Mr, BARING. 

Mr. IRWIN. 

Mr. VINSON. 


SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION, 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


Bills, a joint resolution, and concur- 
rent resolutions of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 


S. 29. An act for the relief of Magda Kusen 
Canjuga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5.33. An act for the relief of Bertha Glick- 
mann; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 114. An act to provide for equal treat- 
ment of all State-owned hydroelectric power 
projects with respect to the taking over of 
such projects by the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 178. An act for the relief of Wong Bick 
Quon (Maria Wong); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 181. An act for the relief of Mary (Mar- 
ija) Grom; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 182. An act for the relief of Yong Chul 
Jurgens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 199. An act for the relief of Stanislawa 
Siedlecka (Rejman); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S219. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of a fire-proof annex building for use 
of the Government Printing Office, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

S. 245. An act for the relief of Umeko 
Parker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5.334. An act for the relief of Hilda M. 
Humpole Goldschmidt; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 441. An act to extend the duration of 
the Federal air pollution control law, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 498. An act to extend the life of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Com- 
mission, and to make a change in the mem- 
bership of such Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 524. An act for the relief of Giovanni 
Malara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 548. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a Great Lakes Basin Compact, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 587. An act to provide for the advance- 
ment of Captain Edward J. Steichen, U.S, 
Naval Reserve (retired), to the grade of rear 
admiral on the Naval Reserve retired list; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 593. An act for the relief of Angelinas 
Cuacos Steinberg; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 601. An act to authorize and provide for 
the construction of the Bardwell Reservoir; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

S.611. An act for the relief of Harry H. 
Nakamura; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 625. An act for the relief of Sophie 
Stankus, also known as Sister Saint Ignace; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 626. An act for the relief of Maria 
Wolfram; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
S. 843. An act for the relief of Ursula 
Gewinner; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
5.848. An act for the relief of Petar 
Trbojevic; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 
S. 940. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Lousedes; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

S. 1034. An act for the relief of Asae Nishi- 
moto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1239. An act for the relief of Herbert 
Westermann; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1315. An act for the incorporation of 
the Blue Star Mothers of America, Inc.; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1368. An act to amend sections 503 and 
504 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to 
facilitate financing of new jet and turbo- 
prop aircraft; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 16. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by the Dickinson Dam in the State 
of North Dakota as “Edward Arthur Patter- 
son Lake”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. Con. Res. 21. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the suspension of deportation in 
the cases of certain aliens; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S.Con. Res. 22. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of certain hearings 
on transportation problems in Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Washington metropolitan 
area; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 301. Joint resolution providing 
for printing copies of Cannon's Procedure 
in the House of Representatives.” 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 57 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 4, 1959, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


912. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting a communi- 
cation from the Honorable Carlton H. Myers, 
candidate for the office of Representative in 
Congress from the 22d Congressional District 
of the State of Illinois at the election held 
on November 4, 1958, complaining about the 
conduct of the said election (H. Doc. No. 
123); to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration and ordered to be printed. 

913. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting the 
quarterly report of Federal contributions 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1959, pur- 
suant to subsection 201(i) of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

914. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the examination of the programs for con- 
structing and equipping the Air Force Acad- 
emy, Colorado Springs, Colo., pursuant to 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 
U.S.C. 53), and the Accounting and Auditing 
Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C, 67); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

915. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for the 
fiscal year 1958; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

916. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting corre- 
spondence regarding the cases of Erica 
Weisz, A-6619080, and Otto Weisz, A-6226754, 
involving suspension cf deportation under 
the provisions of section 244(a)(1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, and 
requesting that the cases be withdrawn from 
those now before the Congress and returned 
to the jurisdiction of this Service; to the 
Committee o>. the Judiciary. 

917. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entiled “A bill to facilitate the 
administration of the public lands, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

918. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation, entitled 
“Small Business Act Amendments of 1959”; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

919. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation, entitled “A bill 
to repeal subdivision c of section 18 of the 
Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 41c) so as to 
eliminate verification under oath of plead- 
ings”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 6815. A bill to amend title 46, United 
States Code, section 601, to clarify types of 
arrestment prohibited with respect to wages 
of U.S. seamen; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6816. A bill to amend section 57a of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 93(a)) and 
section 152, title 18, United States Code; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 6817. A bill to amend sections 1 and 
3 of the Foreign Agents Registration Act of 
1938, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 6818. A bill to amend the act of 
August 16, 1950, relating to exclusion from 
the mails of obscene articles, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6819. A bill to amend section 3929 
of the Revised Statutes, relating to the mail 
of persons conducting lotteries or fraudulent 
schemes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 6820. A bill to amend the act of April 
10, 1924, to provide a refund to retail dealers 
for taxes paid the District of Columbia on 
motor vehicle fuels lost due to evaporation 
and shrinkage; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R. 6821. A bill to prohibit certain per- 
sons from engaging in the general practice 
of law in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 6822. A bill to clarify the legal status 
of employer or joint industry contributed 
apprenticeship funds and other joint or 
individual apprenticeship activities; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 6823. A bill to amend sections 130, 
131, and 1201 of the Tariff Act to provide for 
the carriage by U.S.-flag commercial vessels 
of at least 50 percent of the gross tonnage of 
importations of crude, fuel or refined petro- 
leum, or in the alternative for an ad valorem 
duty; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 6824. A bill to amend section 610 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to prohibit 
the serving of alcoholic beverages to airline 
passengers while in flight; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 6825. A bill to amend the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955 to elim- 
inate certain restrictions on the receipt by 
postal field service employees of the com- 
pensation of higher salary levels in connec- 
tion with temporary assignments thereto; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6826. A bill to amend titles I, II, and 
III of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6827. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

H.R. 6828. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, so as to restore com- 
petitive equality to retailers and other dis- 
tributors with respect to certain sales to 
business and other organizations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEMENT W. MILLER: 

H.R. 6829. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of a nonquota immigrant status to cer- 
tain immigrants who are the brothers, 
sisters, sons, or daughters of citizens of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, MURRAY: 

H.R. 6830. A bill to provide for uniformity 
of application of certain postal requirements 
with respect to disclosure of the average 
numbers of copies of publications sold or 
distributed to paid subscribers, and for other 

urposes; to the Committee on Post Office 


Pp 
and Civil Service. 


April 30 
By Mr, POFF: 


H.R. 6831. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall, under 
certain circumstances, disclose the current 
addresses of husbands and parents who have 
deserted their families; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON;: 

H.R. 6832. A bill to amend title 46, United 
States Code, section 601, to clarify types of 
arrestment prohibited with respect to wages 
of U.S. seamen; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 6833, A bill to amend the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended, to cor- 
rect certain deficiencies; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H.R. 6834. A bill to prohibit the serving of 
alcoholic beverages to passengers on aircraft 
in flight; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 6835. A bill to amend the act of 
August 10, 1939, authorizing the Postmaster 
General to contract for certain powerboat 
service in Alaska; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 6836. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commission for the prevention 
of discrimination in employment in connec- 
tion with the performance of certain con- 
tracts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BASS of New Hampshire: 

H.J. Res. 358. Joint resolution to provide 
interim authorization for home mortgage 
insurance; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6837. A bill for the relief of Marcel 
and Klara Moscona and minor son, Moshe; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 6838. A bill for the relief of Adel 
Nassib Masri; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 6839. A bill for the relief of Ariel 

Shapiro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LEVERING: 

H.R. 6840. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Victoria Pazan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6841. A bill for the relief of James 
Montzroszis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 6842. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Wala; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 6843. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
Wilging; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H.R. 6844. A bill for the relief of Hripsime 
Arakelian Ohanian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


171. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of E. E. Richardson and others, Melbourne, 
Fla., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to the enactment of 
legislation granting social security coverage 
to U.S. Goverment employees in addition to 
civil service retirement, which was referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Moving Forces in the History of Mankind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress which I delivered before the Sixth 
National Conference on International 
Economic and Social Development, at 
Washington, D.C., on April 30, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
BEFORE SIXTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SociaL DE- 
VELOPMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 30, 
1959 
What are the moving forces in the history 

of mankind? Philosophers and historians 

have long debated this question. 

There was a time—and not so very long 
ago—when history was written in terms of 
famous men—generals, emperors and presi- 
dents. In Shakespeare's plays, for example 
the common people take the stage only as 
prosy clowns and buffoons; the timeless 
poetry comes from royal or noble lips. 

But more recently history has been writ- 
ten in terms of the changes in methods of 
production—or even of destruction. The 
progress from the stone axe to the auto- 
mated factory—the progress, if one can 
call it that, from the caveman’s club to the 
intercontinental ballistic missile—each has 
had great effect, 

We are met today to pay tribute to one 
of those truly great ideas which transforms 
history—the proposal, put forward in Pres- 
ident Truman’s inaugural address 10 years 
ago, that America and the other industrial- 
ized nations should, in his words: 

“Help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to produce more 
food, more clothing, more materials for hous- 
ing, and more mechanical power to lighten 
their burdens.” 

This bold new program was the fourth 
point in President Truman's list of foreign 
policy objectives for the United States. It 
is important to note that point 4 was de- 
signed to be an integral part of a much 
broader program. The point 4 program is 
not a substitute for adequate military de- 
fense. It is not a substitute for sound trade 
policies. It is not a substitute for any other 
necesary element in our overall foreign pol- 
icy. But it is a valuable, and, indeed, in- 
dispensable, element to any effective foreign 
policy, specially in the less-developed areas 
of the world whose future may determine 
the destiny of all mankind. 

Mr. Truman’s point 4 captured the minds 
and hearts of men everywhere, both because 
it was new and bold and yet drew its inspira- 
tion from our heritage. Like all great ideas 
in history, it did not spring full-grown from 
the brow of one man. Great ideas emerge 
from the accumulated wisdom, experience, 
and aspirations of men, and they have their 
greatest force when their time has come. 

The point 4 idea is rooted in the humani- 
tarian imperative of all great religions—the 
strong should help the weak, the rich should 


help the poor Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” 

Point 4 was really the projection of our 
unique historical experience—the interna- 
tional application of the lessons that we 
learned in the development of the American 
frontier. 

In developing the American West, we for- 
mulated a new approach to training and 
education—land-grant colleges, vocational 
education, the county agents, all the many 
practices and institutions that were the pro- 
totypes for the point 4 projects of recent 
years. 

At the same time, there was strengthened 
in the American character the qualities of 
optimism, of confidence, of initiative, and 
of impatience with obstacles that make up 
one of our greatest strengths as a nation. 

What is needed in our foreign policy more 
than anything else today is that we draw 
on this great heritage of ours, this well of 
national strength, to carry through admit- 
tedly difficult and discouraging undertak- 
ings. 

Much of the force of the point 4 idea was 
its timeliness, President Truman under- 
stood the mighty struggle between totali- 
tarlanism and freedom. It was he who 
launched the Truman doctrine which saved 
Greece and Turkey from communism. He 
knew then, as we all know now, that in the 
many-faceted world struggle the economic- 
ally underdeveloped and politically unalined 
nations may well hold the balance of power. 

We should be proud of the humanitarian 
roots of the point 4 idea. We should not be 
apologetic about the fact that rightly used 
it can be an instrument of greater peace and 
stability in the struggle between freedom 
and totalitarianism, Let us be grateful that 
there is a program which is humanitarian 
and politically relevant at the same time— 
a happy and fortunate combination. 

And, speaking of humanitarian values, 
what is more humanitarian than helping to 
prevent “darkness at noon” from spreading 
over areas where new freedom and new hope 
have just been born? 

In retrospect, we can see that “point 4” 
was long foreshadowed—indeed, was im- 
plicit—in the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration and in the 
Marshall plan. Yet, when President Tru- 
man put it forward, it caught even some of 
his own officials unprepared. As one of them 
has recalled: 

“Messages of surprise and delight poured 
in from all over the world, and a hurried 
meeting of department representatives was 
held to consider the practical problems in 
meeting the expectations which the Presi- 
dent’s words had produced overnight. As 
we gathered in the State Department’s con- 
ference room, the atmosphere was a curious 
mixture of excitement and perplexity. 

“A senior official of the Department was 
the first to speak. ‘Well, fellows,’ he said 
with a smile, ‘what do you suppose he 
meant?!“ 

Such was the sweep and the dynamism 
of the President's idea that even today, 
after 10 years of living with it and working 
with it, we are still discovering in it fresh 
meanings and fresh dimensions. 

But an idea is a dazzling, even a blinding, 
thing—and there is every human tendency 
to dim it down a bit, so that it is more com- 
fortable to live with. 

So, for a while, too many of us put on 
heavily tinted glasses before we dared look 
this idea in the face. 

First, there was a tendency to “sell it 
cheap.” All we had to do, we assured our- 
selves, was to pass on to other peoples our 


so-called know-how and then leave them to 
their own resources. It was the easiest kind 
of virtue, costing us little more than words. 

Second, when we began to realize that 
know-how is paralyzed without some mate- 
rial backing—be it something as simple as 
fertilizer or as elaborate as a hydroelectric 
project—we felt a need to avoid even the 
appearance of generosity. So we began call- 
ing much of our economic aid “defense sup- 
port” and applying the label “mutual se- 
curity program” to the whole enterprise. 

Oversea aid suffered—and still suffers— 
from these heavy military overtones. Too 
often, we give the impression that our main 
interest is to “buy allies in the cold war.” 

Third, we seemed fearful that we might 
not get full credit for the element of genu- 
ine generosity which remained in the pro- 
gram. We wanted the tag, “Made in 
America,“ fastened firmly to it. 

Although we did join in the U.N. ex- 
panded technical assistance program and 
more recently in the U.N. special fund, we 
have preferred to keep most of our aid in 
our own hands. 

Unfortunately, this is a game that two 
can play. Khrushchev does not hesitate to 
pick up a good idea when he sees one—even 
from the capitalists he professes to despise. 
The Russians, it's true were ‘“Ivans-come- 
lately” in this field, but they are catching 
up fast. Their loans and their technicians 
are already at work in many crucial areas of 
the world. 

It is a real measure of the basic sound- 
ness of the point 4 concept that it has sur- 
vived 10 years of cold war and worldwide 
turmoil. 

A curious attitude has developed about 
this whole oversea aid program—a sort of 
national inferiority complex. We seem to 
think of Uncle Sam as Uncle Sap, constantly 
being sold a bill of goods by European, 
African, and Asian leaders of dubious loyalty 
to our side. As the Draper report puts it: 

“In our fascination with our own mis- 
takes, and the constant use of foreign aid as 
a whipping boy, we may be gradually chok- 
ing this vital feature of our national secu- 
rity to death.” 

Mistakes will be made in any great enter- 
prise, but what bothers me more than the 
mistakes is the way we dwell upon them— 
rather than taking them as lessons to be 
learned while we move forward. 

Too often our aid programs have been sold 
to the American people on the basis of being 
against communism, rather than being for 
humanity. They have been considered pain- 
ful expedients—hopefully short-term 
rather than the heart of a constructive 
American foreign policy designed to build a 
stable and enduring peace through the con- 
quests of poverty, disease, and suffering. 

The motivation for these important and 
valuable programs should not come from 
the fear of communism, but rather from the 
requirements of our political and religious 
heritage. We must never forget that our 
true strength lies in the moral and political 
principles upon which our society is based 
the principles of human dignity, equality, 
and brotherhood. Our own revolution was 
based upon a belief in the God-given rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
It is these thoughts and these ideals which 
should motivate us today. 

We are indeed our brother’s keeper and we 
must act in that capacity. We are blessed 
with abundance and we have a moral duty 
to share it. 

Programs and policies that are designed 
only to resist the evil forces of communism 
@re never as effective as efforts that are 
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made to help humanity. As President Tru- 
man said almost 8 years ago: “The only kind 
of a war we seek is the good old fight against 
man’s ancient enemies—poverty, disease, 
hunger, and illiteracy.” 

President Truman knew, as we know, that 
words, however eloquent, are not enough; 
nor do good intentions, however generous, 
suffice. Deeds, not words, are needed. We 
must be for peace and progress—and not 
simply against the evil threat of commu- 
nism. 


The real trouble is not so much what the 
Communists are attempting to do in the 
world, but how much less we are doing 
than we can and should do. We can be sure 
that the Communists will be glad to fill in 
any gaps we leave. 

And we need to recapture the enlightened 
enthusiasm that guided American policy in 
. the great days of innovation and daring un- 
der the Marshall plan and the point 4 pro- 
grams of President Truman. These early 
programs were characterized by imagination, 
vision, substance, and long-term planning. 

It is not enough to merely perform the 
ritual in foreign aid—there must be faith— 
a faith in the importance and soundness of 
our policies. We need more than the form 
we need the spirit, if our programs of as- 
sistance are going to be genuinely construc- 
tive and effective. 

And we must recognize the task of help- 
ing other nations to help themselves is a 
continuing task. It will not be finished next 
year or the year after. Therefore, let us plan 
ahead. Our struggle against communism 
and against man’s ancient enemies of pov- 
erty, disease, and hunger will be a long- 
drawn out battle. 

So let us prepare ourselves accordingly. 
To be effective our foreign aid programs 
should be established on a longer term basis, 
so that both we and those we seek to help 
can plan ahead and can rely on a sustained 
effort. 

Therefore, we must make at least three 
major efforts to strengthen the economic and 
technical assistance programs of the United 
States: 

1. Place our aid programs on a long-term 
planning basis, in order to provide the as- 
surance of continuity to the leadership of 
developing nations, and to avoid the tremen- 
dous waste of stop-and-go, hot-and-cold 


rograming. 

2. Seek to supplement bilateral programs 

at every opportunity with multilateral ap- 

es, using existing instrumentalities 
such as the United Nations and its associated 
agencies. 

3. Design the aid programs not in terms of 
defensive stopgaps, but rather as the affirm- 
ative, constructive building blocks of a world 
free of poverty and suffering. 

To carry out this program I have proposed 
what I like to call the works of peace. 

I have recently proposed a food for peace 
program, which will put to use the God-given 
abundance of our farms—not haphazardly, 
not as a veiled device for dumping surpluses, 
not on a hand-to-mouth, year-to-year basis, 
but as an integral part of our total foreign 
policy effort, planned for 5 years ahead. 

Together with Senator LISTER HILL, I have 
proposed a health for peace program, de- 
signed to mobilize the medical and scientific 
resources of America and of all nations for 
& concerted attack upon the dread diseases 
which weaken, cripple, and kill millions of 
persons throughout the world. 

I have called, also, for an eduaction for 
peace of worldwide educational de- 
velopment and expanded East-West ex- 
changes of scholars—to be financed largely 
out of the several billion dollars of “soft 
currencies” or “counterpart funds” being ac- 
cumulated by the United States in exchange 
for food shipments or as repayment of loans. 
We must wage war on illiteracy. 

I can evisage a science for peace pro- 
gram, which, among other things, would seek 
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breakthroughs in economic development— 
such as a practical process for the de-salting 
of sea water which would make many of 
earth’s deserts bloom. 

And, last week, I was happy to join with 
two esteemed colleagues—Senator FULBRIGHT 
and Senator Kennepy—in sponsoring amend- 
ments to the Mutual Security Act which will 
transform it into something much more like 
the development for peace program we all 
want, 

First, and most important, we are propos- 
ing that the Development Loan Fund be 
financed to the extent of $1.5 billion a year 
for a period of 5 years—$7.5 billion in all. 
And we are proposing—as the administra- 
tion, indeed, proposed 2 years ago—that the 
Fund be empowered to borrow this money 
from the Treasury, as the Export-Import 
Bank already does, so that it will not have to 
seek fresh appropriations—and risk fresh 
curtailments—each and every year. 

Second, we are proposing to rewrite the pre- 
amble and statement of purposes of the act, 
to brush away the cobwebs that have gath- 
ered on it over the years, and put it in lan- 
guage worthy of our best traditions as a 
liberal and democratic Nation—with em- 
phasis on economic progress and political 
freedom. 

Third, as a step toward decreasing the 
present heavily military character of the pro- 
gram, we are proposing increased authority 
for the President to transfer funds originally 
allocated for “military hardware” to eco- 
nomic purposes. And, for the same reason, 
we propose increased authority for our Am- 
bassadors to coordinate military aid with 
economic and political objectives. 

We seek to make a clean break with the 
argument so often used in Congress, that the 
mere fact that the funds available for a 
given year are not fully used is a reason 
for curtailing next year’s effort. 

No great business enterprise is conducted 
upon such a hand-to-mouth, ever-bare-cup- 
board basis. 

Instead, we wish to use the availability of 
adequate funds—and I emphasize the word 
“avallability”—as an inspiration to our 
friends throughout the world to prepare 
sound, well-considered p: of economic 
development—in effect, to set their own na- 
tional goals. 

We are now nearing the end of the era 
of Western colonialism, and (I wish I could 
say the same about the new imperialism of 
the Soviet Union and Red China). The great 
struggles for independence which have 
characterized our generation have been, for 
the peoples involved, a challenging and in- 
spiring experience. They have written a 
heroic chapter in the world’s history. 

But, after the fireworks, after the celebra- 
tions of independence, there comes the let- 
down. We knew it ourselves, after the tri- 
umph of our own revolution. Then came the 
equally difficult task of establishing orderly 
and free government. 

Nationalism is a steed you can ride to in- 
dependence—but, by itself, it does not carry 
people further than the first “Fourth of 
July.” The plain truth is that some of the 
new nations are floundering badly, and most 
of them are feeling the chill gray dawn of 
the morning after. 

Political independence must be related to. 
economic interdependence. The passion of 
nationalism must be translated into hard 
national goals. 

And these goals are incomplete without 
timetables for achieving them. When I par- 
ticipated as an American delegate at the 
United Nations, I had occasion to observe 
how insistent—and rightly so—our Asian 
and African friends were on timetables for 
the achievement of political independence. 

We need goals for tomorrow's kind of in- 
dependence—independence from poverty— 
and we need timetables by which the prog- 
ress toward these goals can be assessed. 
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These will vary from country to country. 
Some countries, like India, have formulated 
their national purposes, set their goals, and 
are well on the way to achieving them. We— 
and I include other industrialized nations 
such as Britain, France, Canada, Western 
Germany, and Japan—can and do sit down 
with the Indian leaders and see how we can 
move toward these goals in a great partner- 
ship of nations. 

In other countries, what is needed are 
the preconditions for establishing such 
goals. The U.N. Special Fund, under Paul 
Hoffman’s able leadership, is already busy 
laying the groundwork, making the basic 
surveys of resources and potentialities which 
are too often lacking. In many countries 
it should be possible, after this essential pre- 
liminary work has been done, to set both 
short-term and long-term goals. 

There is every reason why some of these 
goals should be projected on a regional basis. 
We could take the lead in the Organization 
of American States, for example, in mount- 
ing a 5- or 7-year development plan for Latin 
America—spelling it out in terms of miles 
of roads, kilowatts of electricity, and tons 
of steel. We could do the same with the 
Colombo plan nations, in cooperation with 
Japan, and in the Middle East, with its tre- 
mendous oil resources—and in emergent 
Africa, too. 

In all these undertakings, we would, of 
course, look to private investment to do its 
full share, and I might say that by “full 
share’ I mean substantially more than it 
is doing now. The conditions suitable for 
private investment must often be created 
by public funds, And public-financed proj- 
ects usually cannot achieve their full po- 
tential without private investment. There 
is no essential conflict between those two 
5 sources of development capi- 


Thus, we would be building upon the ex- 
perlence of the Marshall plan—the most 
spectacularly successful example of our post- 
war economic policy—which succeeded be- 
cause it had a goal, and because the partici- 
pating nations, with wise leadership from 
the United States, set targets for themselves 
and mobilized their resources to meet them. 

I would go further. There will be a sum- 
mit conference this summer, and I hope that 
President DeGaulle will have the opportunity 
to repeat—with his grand command of lan- 
guage—what he said last month: 

“In our time, the only quarrel worthwhile 
is that of mankind, * * Why should we 
not put together a percentage of our raw 
materials, our manufactured goods, our food 
products, some of our scientists, technol- 
ogists, economists, some of our trucks, ships, 
aircraft, to defeat poverty, develop resources, 
and help the work of the less developed 
peoples? 

“Let us do this—not that they should be 
the pawns of our policies, but to improve 
the chances of life and peace.“ 

Let us always remember, however, what 
King Hussein of Jordan so wisely said—that 
the United Nations is the summit confer- 
ence of the small nations. If only the Big 
Four could go forward from their own sum- 
mit to mankind’s summit at the United 
Nations—and could come prepared to work 
together for the welfare of all humanity. 
What clouds of frustration and fear would 
be cleared from our human horizons. 

The United Nations represents one of our 
great hopes for a just and lasting peace. 
It should be made a more effective instru- 
ment. As a step in that direction I have 
introduced a resolution in this Congress to 
strengthen the United Nations’ Interna- 
tional Court of Justice by deleting the so- 
called Connally amendment from our decla- 
ration of acceptance of the Court's jurisdic- 
tion. It is for this reason also that I have 
joined with Senator CLaxk and others in 
sponsoring a resolution recommending that 
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the Charter of the United Nations be re- 
viewed to determine what changes should 
be made in it to promote peace through the 
development of enforceable world law. 

At the United Nations, the great goals 
could be formulated—let us call them targets 
tor the 20th century. And, each year, its 
proceedings would be dominated, not by 
bitter harangues, but by sober assessment 
of the progress of its member nations to- 
ward these goals. 

This is a bold idea—but no bolder than 
President Truman's was 10 years ago. For, 
all too often, we forget this vital passage 
in his inaugural address: 

“We invite other countries to pool their 
technological resources in this undertaking. 
Their contributions will be warmly wel- 
comed. This should be a cooperative enter- 
prise in which all nations work together 
through the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies, wherever practicable. It 
must be a worldwide effort for the achieve- 
ment of peace, plenty, and freedom.” 


Tax Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, through 
the efforts of the Greater New Bedford 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, more 
than 12,000 persons residing in the Ninth 
Massachusetts District have spoken with 
singleness of voice and purpose in an 
urgent appeal to the Congress to effect 
a program of tax reform that would 
stimulate and stabilize the economy of 
the Nation. 

The petition signed by these 12,000 
citizens, and the public spirit this mon- 
umental task represents, are most laud- 
able, and deserve immediate attention 
and action. I resolutely endorse the ob- 
jectives set forth in this petition, and 
call upon my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to dedicate or rededicate them- 
selves to these objectives. 

In order that the Jaycees’ case be ac- 
curately stated and clearly understood, 
may I quote the text of this petition: 

We, the undersigned, citizens * * * of 
Massachusetts do hereby petition and recom- 
mend to the Congress of the United States 
and to other appropriate legislative bodies 
that they recognize the necessity for reduc- 
ing or removing present obstacles to the ex- 
pansion and growth of the economy so that 
new businesses and more jobs will be created 
which will result in an even higher stand- 
ard of living and ever greater national abun- 
dance. To this end, the burden of Govern- 
ment expenditures should be reduced to the 
lowest practicable level and a program of 
tax reform should be instituted which would 
result, over a reasonable period of time and 
on an orderly basis, in a tax rate structure— 
particularly in regard to the Federal income 
tax—which would be moderate at all levels 
and permit the maximum development of 
the Nation's economic potential. 


Mr. Speaker, I recognize that the 
United States is carrying heavy and nec- 
essary commitments in this crucial cold 
war period, and that we are deep in na- 
tional debt. It is vitally essential that 
we continue to meet these obligations 
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and take a more responsible approach to 
reducing and finally eliminating our na- 
tional debt. 

Nevertheless, there is soundness in the 
junior chamber of commerce point of 
view that tax reduction would spur the 
economy. I salute the Jaycees with the 
assurance of my continuing support of 
every reduction and reform in our tax 
structure that will not impair the eco- 
nomic health of the country. And I 
would like to single out for special com- 
mendation Mr. Charles E. Sharek, a 
member of the New Bedford Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, for having been 
selected Massachusetts’ representative to 
the Jaycees’ recent Washington confer- 
ence on tax reduction. With 12,031 
names on the above-quoted petition 
against wasteful Federal spending, col- 
lected in greater New Bedford, Mr. 
Sharek, chairman of the drive in that 
area, obtained more signatures than 
anyone else in the country. 

As a prize he won a 3-day expense- 
paid trip to Washington. If we here 
heed the Jaycees’ message, everybody 
will be a winner. 

Mr. Speaker, this determination of my 
constituents to move into the arena on 
the side of a sound fiscal policy against 
irresponsible and unjustifiable waste in 
Federal spending is not confined to only 
one area. At the extreme other end of 
my district some 240 members of the 
Women’s Republican Club of Norwell, 
Mass., which this year is celebrating its 
35th anniversary, have signed a letter 
calling on me and other members of the 
legislative and executive branches of our 
Government to work with President 
Eisenhower toward achieving a balanced 
budget. 

These appeals are not idle and mean- 
ingless gestures. They are not mere 
formalities. The citizens, whose chief 
means of being heard is through their 
duly elected representatives, are aroused 
over the trend toward further spending 
beyond our means. They are, as they 
have every right to be, insistent that we 
in Congress run the business of this 
country on a sound, businesslike basis. 
We are obligated not to do less. 


Tackle Unemployment Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have been greatly concerned about the 
continuance of rather startling unem- 
ployment rates in various communities 
and areas throughout the country, not- 
withstanding the current prosperity 
boom which the country is enjoying as a 
whole. 

I will not go into some of the reasons 
for these trouble spots of unemploy- 
ment because they are numerous and 
complex. Undoubtedly, extremely inju- 
dicious monetary policies played their 
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part, and there are other factors as well 
that I cannot deal with here. However, 
it is very clear that in the interest of the 
Nation, not to speak of the several mil- 
lion unemployed workers and their fami- 
lies who are involved, that the Congress 
must do something constructive and sub- 
stantial about this problem at a very 
early date. 

I think that we have seriously lagged 
in coping with this substantial unem- 
ployment which in some States and com- 
munities reaches alarming percentages 
and is causing stagnation, paralysis, and 
privation in many historically prosper- 
ous areas. 

The situation constitutes a real chal- 
lenge to the Government and we have 
no choice in my opinion but to give the 
problem urgent consideration and work 
it out so as to alleviate the unemploy- 
ment and restore the afflicted communi- 
ties to a condition of prosperity and in- 
dustrial good health and well-being. 

This is an American problem. It can- 
not in these days be swept under the 
table and overlooked. We all must rec- 
ognize that State and local authorities 
alone cannot solve this problem. The 
Federal Government must take action. 
And it must be taken now. 


Reviewing U.S. Role on World Stage— 
Interview With Senator Fulbright 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a capital 
interview with Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, conducted by 
Courtney Sheldon, and published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 29, 
1959, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I think Mr. Sheldon has done 
a distinct service in conducting this in- 
terview, and that, in turn, the Senator 
from Arkansas has rendered a service 
in expressing his views relative to the 
foreign policy of this country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVIEWING U.S. ROLE ON Worip STAGE—A 
CAPITAL INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR FUL- 
BRIGHT 

(By Courtney Sheldon) 

WASHINGTON.—Senator JAMES WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, a thoroughgoing 
scholar on foreign affairs, a persistent critic 
of the Eisenhower foreign policies, and now 
in a strategic position as chairman of the 
influential Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, says: 

“The more dangerous area to us is in the 
nonmilitary (when it is a question of the 
relative importance of military and economic 
aid). 

“The President’s requests for foreign aid 
are very modest relative to the need. 

“Our international manners are often 
atrocious. 
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“Our whole country has not recognized 
our proper role. 

“I have felt in the past that we [Secretary 
Herter and Ij * * judge the world and 
many of our problems in a somewhat simi- 
lar manner. 

“I rather regret the size of the United 
Nations now. It grew too fast.” 

Of the numerous East-West differences, 
Senator FuLBRIGHT, are there any you feel 
could be discussed now at a summit meet- 
ing with some hope of accord? 

“Well, Mr. Sheldon, I am not particularly 
optimistic about reaching any solutions in 
the first, or even the second meeting. My 
approach is rather that these matters need 
to be solved, and that we should start talk- 
ing about them and find out if there is any 
hope for an adjustment of our differences. 

“I would prefer emphasis upon the estab- 
lished diplomatic channels, but the Russians 
seem disinclined to do that and therefore 
they wish this procedure. I'm perfectly will- 
ing to go along with that.” 

By regular diplomatic channels you are 
referring to ambassadorial relations? 

“Yes, I would hope that our ambassadors 
could carry on constant negotiations with 
the Russians, 

“For some reason or other the Russians 
seem to be extremely reluctant to enter into 
serious negotiations over the settlement of 
such things as the Berlin business or the 
Middle East. It leads one to suspect their 
motives. And I have grave doubt whether 
the Russians really want to compose these 
differences. 

“But those doubts, in my opinion, do not 
justify refusing to enter into summit dis- 
cussions. Now it may be they only want 
to make propaganda, but I don’t know why 
we cannot make propaganda the same as 
they do. On the other hand, they are 
peculiar people and maybe they will grad- 
ually consent to serious negotiations, All 
Iam saying is that we ought to find out what 
they are doing and pursue opportunities to 
find out.” 

When you mentioned regular diplomatic 
channels were you referring at all to the 
UN.? 

“Well, it can be used in certain circum- 
stances, but it is a rather awkward organ- 
ization, It has so many members now. I 
think it has really gotten too large. I 
rather regret the size of the U.N. now. It 
grew too fast in size before we had perfected 
its procedures and established traditions 
that would support orderly procedure. I 
won't wish to abandon it, of course, I think 
it is still a hopeful organization.” 

Would you cite some of the specific differ- 
ences that you feel could be usefully nego- 
tiated now? 

“Well, the most immediate ones, of course, 
are the status of West Berlin and Germany 
and the so-called nuclear ban, at least on 
the restricted basis that has recently been 
brought forward as a kind of salvage opera- 
tion, the one which does not require ex- 
tensive monitoring within the adversary’s 
country.” 

The Western proposal for a ban on at- 
mospheric tests only? 

“That certainly is a possibility, and the 
discussion of the Middle East is a possibil- 
ity. I see no reason to exclude any of our 
differences. These are discussions in the 
first instance. I don’t think we should ex- 
pect solutions growing out of a meeting 
immediately. I think it is more of an ex- 
Ploratory discussion to feel one another 
out.” 

You are not at all opposed to what is 
called an open agenda then? 

“No, I think it should be an open agenda. 
They waste more time trying to decide an 
agenda than anything else. If they don't 
wish to talk about anything seriously or 
relevant, why adjourn. We have at least 
proved that we are not afraid to sit down 
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and talk. I think this reluctance to have 
a talk has created the impression we're afraid 
of them, and that we have no ideas and no 
policy. 

“T realize there has been a very persuasive 
argument made that they are adept at propa- 
ganda, and that they will use a meeting 
merely to embarrass us. Well that is an- 
other way of saying we are so stupid we 
don't know how to make propaganda or how 
to combat it. If we are, we had better learn. 
I think it is that kind of world and we have 
to accept it.” 

What do you regard, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
as the notable successes and failures of the 
administration on foreign policy in the last 
7 years? 

“Well, I think the highly unsatisfactory 
state of our international relations and the 
tension that exists throughout certainly the 
Middle East at the moment, and existed only 
recently in the Far East, would indicate that 
the successes have not been very great or 
notable, 

“I don’t mean to leave the implication that 
the administration is entirely to blame. I 
think the people, our whole country, has 
not recognized our proper role and we have 
not applied ourselves. 

“But to be more specific, as you know I 
took serious issue with the so-called Eisen- 
hower doctrine. I opposed it, spoke against 
it, worked against it. I was also highly 
critical of the decision of the Secretary 
[Dulles] on the Aswan Dam proposal, that 
is our relations with Nasser. I think it was 
poorly handled, and I think his judgment 
at the time of Russian strength and activity 
was not based upon realities, 

“I suppose you could say our most satis- 
factory relations at the moment have been 
with Germany. The preservation, at least, 
of a fairly high degree of unity among the 
NATO partners, I believe, would be regarded 
as the most successful area of activity. The 
preservation of reasonably good relations 
with Japan is also a successful area, 

“Of course, I think the deterioration of our 
Latin American relations is another example 
of failure, largely of neglect. I don’t know 
anything positive that we have done that 
has alienated them. We just haven’t done 
anything affirmative to conciliate them and 
make them feel we are interested in them. 
In this case I think it is not such a material 
matter. It is an attitude, a matter of good 
manners. Regarding them as important 
people, and being courteous to them is very 
essential. Our international manners are 
often atrocious.” 

What would you say has been the trend of 
American prestige and influence in the world 
recently? 

“I think it has clearly declined. We have 
presented an image, a picture of indecision, 
I think, of inconsistency. We talk one way 
and we act another in many instances, no- 
tably in the field of trade and tariffs. I 
think very often our statements have not 
been realistic. We have not been able to live 
up to them. I think we have talked too 
much and been too brash in some of our 
statements.” 

Do you feel that the appointment of Mr. 
Herter as Secretary of State is going to 
change this trend? 

“I have great respect for Mr. Herter’s in- 
tegrity and his capacity. He has had long 
experience and I am very pleased with his 
appointment. I look forward to working 
with him as closely as I can, and I hope 
that we continue to agree on many of the 
basic factors that afflict us. I have felt in 
the past that we have a good deal in com- 
mon, that is in our attitudes, that we judge 
the world and many of our problems in a 
somewhat similar manner.” 

On the question of the mutual security 
program, do you favor giving the President 
the full amount asked for the program? 
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“My amendments request a good deal more 
for the development loan fund than he 
asked, I think his requests are very modest 
relative to the need.” 

This is economic aid you are talking 
about? 

“Yes,” 

If there were to be a cutback in mutual 
security, you would prefer it to be in the 
military rather than the economic? 

“I would as a matter of relative threat to 
our security in coming years, if you have to 
make a choice. The more dangerous area 
to us is in the nonmilitary.” 
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Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday I addressed the State convention 
of the Ohio Private Employment Agency 
Association in Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
speech discusses the factors which are 
causing us to price ourselves out of both 
foreign and domestic markets as a re- 
sult of the inflationary spiral and our 
trade policies. 

My remarks follow: 


They say that one of the ingredients of a 
successful speech is if the speaker is in a 
position to discuss a current issue of mutual 
interest and concern, 

Your business is to find jobs and people 
with the necessary skills to fill those jobs. 
You are meeting here this week in Cincin- 
nati to discuss new and improved techniques 
in order that you may do a better job. But 
no matter how hard you try, your business 
will not be successful and prosper unless in 
this country we have a sound and growing 
economy to provide the generally broad basis 
for jobs. 

We have heard a great deal in the last year 
about recession and unemployment. Just 3 
weeks ago the labor leaders arranged for a 
march on Washington by the unemployed 
for the purpose of demonstrating to the Con- 
gress and to the President the seriousness of 
the unemployment situation in this country. 
So you can see why I say that you and I 
have something in common. 

I along with my colleagues in the Congress 
have been challenged to provide jobs for the 
unemployed. However, our task, I am told, 
is comparatively simple. 

All we have to do is to authorize the spend- 
ing of additional billions and billions of dol- 
lars for new and expanded activities of the 
Federal Government and—presto—the unem- 
ployment problem, whatever it might be, is 
solved. The lobbies and pressure groups be- 
hind all of these new-fangled spending pro- 
grams will then say I am a fine fellow and 
a good Congressman who is alerted to the 
needs of the common man, 

Furthermore, I will be a much better Joe 
if I don't even suggest raising taxes to pay 
for this new spending spree and just quietly 
pass this bill on to your and my children, 
as we have been doing regularly during the 
last two decades. 

Oh yes, it is the easy and popular way 
out. Just have Uncle Sam borrow the money, 
for which he will sign a few more billion 
I.O.U.'s This will give the employment situ- 
ation a temporary and exhilarating shot in 
the arm, and the politicians and labor bosses 
a chance to take a bow and perhaps win an 
election or two. 
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While we are on this lost weekend binge, 
we can conveniently forget that in doing 
this we have given the devastating enemy of 
inflation a potent and permanent upsurge 
which accelerates pricing ourselves out of our 
foreign and domestic markets. 

You know the result. Instead of more 
things for more people at lower prices, the 
cost of everything we buy soars. The Ameri- 
can dollar is further eroded not only here 
but all over the world. Production neces- 
sarily declines, and we are again on the to- 
boggan slide of unemployment. The unem- 
ployment agencies become unemployed. 

Of course, the politicians who took the easy 
and popular way out should crawl under the 
table. But they will not worry too much. 
Some will solve their personal unemployment 
problems by squeezing relatives on the pubic 
payroll. 

It should not be inferred from anything 
I have said that I am insensible or uncon- 
cerned about the unemployment that exists 
in the United States. I don’t believe, how- 
ever, that the unemployment situation gen- 
erally is as bad as represented by some 


ups. 
On one will deny that there are pockets 
of serious unemployment in the United 
States, the causes for which I will discuss 
later. However, these pockets of unemploy- 
ment in a generally prosperous economy are 
being used as an excuse and a weapon for 
the promotion of some harebrained, social- 
istic, astronomical spending programs, 

Lynpon JoHNsoNn’s Special Commission on 
Unemployment Problems will soon conduct 
hearings in these bad areas and, with the 
help of certain people who have an ax to 
grind, will exploit before television these 
truly bad unemployment areas, to make it 
appear as if the whole country is in a ter- 
rible state. 

Certain labor bosses and pressure groups 
will use this cleverly aroused public opinion 
to clobber Congress into passing these high- 
cost, ill-conceived, socialistic measures which 
otherwise would not have a ghost of a 
chance of adoption, This maneuvering will, 
of course, distract attention from some of 
the practices and basic causes of this novel, 
spotty unemployment dilemma in which we 
find ourselves. 

Of course, government, along with labor 
and management, should adopt all sound 
and reasonable measures to wipe out the 
causes and practices which lead to this 
unique unemployment. situation. The 
trouble is that today here in America we 
have developed a mania that the mere spend- 
Soe en Oats re 

ems. 

Let's see if what I have said is not true. 
We have been trying to buy friends and 
allies for many years. After Sputnik the 
answer to curing the deficiencies in our edu- 
cational system was more money. The cur- 
rent upsurge in juvenile delinquency is at- 
tributed to our unwillingness to spend 
money on a whole variety of programs and 
panaceas, 

I know someone will say—and justifiably 
60: “SCHERER, what do you suggest if you're 
so smart?” 

I am convinced that more profligate, defi- 
cit spending by the Federal Government will 
eventually worsen the situation rather than 
better it. 

I know that at a time when the American 
dollar is eroding and depreciating all over 
the world—when credit of the United States 
is being pushed to the point— 
when our national debt is $50 billion greater 
than the total combined debt of all the other 
nations of the world, such spending is court- 
ing disaster, bankruptcy, and the destruc- 
tion of the economy of the United States. 
This is exactly what the Soviets want us 
to do. This is what they have planned for 
our internal deterioration, 
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General Claire Chennault, who died last 
August of cancer, was one of the truly great 
soldiers of our time, He was the leader of 
the famous Flying Tigers and later com- 
manded the U.S. Air Force in the Far East. 

He was a man who understood the Com- 
munists because he had fought them for 
more than 20 years. The Committee on 
Un-American Activities wanted the Ameri- 
can people to have the benefit of his ex- 
perience and expert knowledge before he 
died. 

General Chennault said in his testimony 
just a few weeks before he died, and I quote: 

“You know that communism is depending 
on ruining the United States financially, 
more so than on any military action against 
the United States * * * Lenin and Stalin 
both talked about not engaging in war if 
it can be avoided. Their plan for many 
years was to ruin the financial structure 
of the United States. 

“I believe that if things go on as they 
are now, eventually they will achieve that 
purpose of ruining the United States finan- 
cially.” 

In another part of his testimony, he said: 

“I believe the Communists will not take 
over a lot of Asia where they could. They 
want us to continue pouring aid into those 
areas * * * year after year, until our cur- 
rency is no longer of any value. Then they 
will be ready to take the United States in 
turn.” 

For years before I went to Congress, I com- 
plained and campaigned against the ever- 
increasing bureaucracy of the New Deal, the 
astronomical expenditures of the Federal 
Government, and the ever-increasing taxload 
on the American people and American busi- 


ness. 

I did not go to Washington to support 
programs and legislation which augment 
those evils. I did not go to Washington to 
participate in the dissolution of the economy 
or fiscal stability of the United States. 

Just remember that we are never going to 
get tax reductions that are justified and do 
not adversely affect the economy of the 
United States until we put a stop to un- 
bridled spending. Tax cuts without spend- 
ing cuts lead to greater debt, move us closer 
to fiscal collapse, and, of course, fan the 
fires of ruinous and uncontrollable inflation. 

I have on occasion opposed new and ex- 
panded activities for the Federal Govern- 
ment which have merit and are desirable. 
There are two principal reasons, however, 
for my opposition: 

First, because we cannot afford them. Be- 
cause these programs would further increase 
the indebtedness of the Federal Government, 
the tax burden on our people, and weaken 
the fiscal structure of the United States. 

Second, because I felt that the project or 
program was one that should be carried on 
by local or State government. 

Let me give you an example: 

Those who have opposed various Federal- 
aid programs for education have been 
charged with being insensible to the welfare 
of the children of the country, benefits for 
teachers, and education generally. Just the 
opposite, however, is true. 

Everyone with a grain of sense knows that 
eventually any type of Federal-aid program 
results in Federal interference, domination, 
and control. To argue differently is to dis- 
regard the record completely. 

Whenever you pour Federal money into 
local government, Federal control eventually 
follows as night follows day. Education is 
one of the last major activities that we have 
kept in the hands of the local authorities. 

If the Federal Government takes over 
and I predict that it will if the present trend 
continues—you are going to have a depart- 
ment of education filled with thousands of 
new bureaucrats that will dwarf all other 
departments of Government with the excep- 
tion of Defense. Your schools, your chil- 
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dren, your teachers, and your curriculums 
will eventually operate under mandate from 
Washington. 

I believe our school boards, our school ad- 
ministrators, our teachers, and our PTA's 
can do a better job for our schools with our 
own tax dollars than can some bureaucrat in 
Washington, just as I believe that our city 
councils, our planning commissions, and our 
citizens’ development committees can do 
better and more economical jobs at urban re- 
development, free from the redtape and dic- 
tation of Washington bureaucrats. You 
know that for every educational and urban 
redevelopment dollar Ohio sends to the Po- 
tomac, it will be lucky if it gets 50 cents 
back. 


I realize that the States and local govern- 
ments would have an easier time meeting 
their financial obligations if the Federal Gov- 
ernment did not siphon off so much of the 
tax dollar. That is one reason why the hand- 
ful of conservatives in the Congress con- 
tinue to oppose the ever-expanding activi- 
ties and programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment—so that the Federal Government will 
not continue to siphon off more and more tax 
dollars to the detriment of local government. 

But let’s get back for a few minutes to 
unemployment. Oh yes, I can hear those 
who are calling for more Government spend- 
ing as the panacea to aid unemployment 
saying that Scuerer in unconcerned. That is 
not true. I am looking for basic causes of 
unemployment and the employment of meas- 
ures to remove these causes. 

As I have pointed out, the unemployment 
situation which we are facing at the present 
time is different and unusual. In most of 
the country employment is good; in many 
places it is above average. But there are 
pockets of unemployment where admittedly 
the situation is bad. This is an unusual 
and unique situation, different from what 
we have ever faced. 

I certainly am not an expert in this field. 
Far from it. But from what I have been 
able to learn, the problem is acute in those 
industries and areas where we have priced 
ourselves out of markets and where we are 
no longer able to compete with the products 
of foreign manufacturers, 

Charles Lucey, the able writer for Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, deals with this subject 
in a recent series of articles. He said: 
“Evidence grows that domestic United 
States inflation is shoving up our costs so 
that overseas nations can undersell us.” 

There is no question but that he is right. 

This inflationary spiral in the United 
States has not only priced us out of foreign 
markets but out of our domestic markets as 
well. It is a basic economic fact that every 
time you raise the price of a television set, a 
washing machine, a refrigerator, or an 
automobile by $50, there are thousands 
fewer families who are able to buy one or 
more of these items. 

Excessive Government spending, especially 
deficit spending where the Government 
spends money it has to borrow, as sure as 
night follows day, lessens the purchasing 
power of each dollar, and consequently is one 
of the major factors in the inflationary 
spiral. 

Also making major contributions to the 
inflationary spiral, the ever increasing cost 
of living or the declining purchasing power 
of the dollar are men like Reuther and Mc- 
Donald and some of the big industrialists 
who produce basic raw materials. 

Over the past decade certain labor leaders 
in order to maintain their own positions of 
power within their unions have consistently 
pushed and pushed for wages that far ex- 
ceeded the increased cost of living. The in- 
dustrialists to whom I have referred have 
readily granted excessive and unwarranted 
wage increases because these increases offered 
them an opportunity and an excuse for a 
price increase which included not only the 
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wage differential but also a substantial and 
often unjustified profit margin. 

As a result, the man on a fixed income, the 
pensioner, the schoolteacher, and the white- 
collar worker, whose increases, if any, lag 
behind have suffered most. In turn, indus- 
try loses these people as customers. 

Remember our economy today is at a high 
point largely because of the tremendous ex- 
penditure of defense dollars. Markets or 
production caused by defense spending can 
in a sense be said to be artifically created. 
If this cold war should end, and we all pray 
that it will, defense spending and produc- 
tion will come to a grinding halt. You can 
readily see how the United States will then 
need badly every possible market or outlet 
for its industrial program. One can see 
how vital it is that we preserve our markets 
for tomorrow. 

As a result of high taxes caused by the 
Government spending I have been talking 
about and high production costs, industry 
after industry in the United States today is 
establishing plants in foreign countries to 
take advantage of low labor costs and tax 
concessions. Now I believe we should invest 
private American capital abroad, but for 
other reasons than to avoid taxes and to take 
advantage of low labor costs. 

If we continue to invest capital, as we have 
in the past few years, at an accelerated rate, 
for building plants all over the world that 
would have otherwise been spent for normal 
plant expansion in the cities of the United 
States, we are headed for a real hair-curling 
unemployment one of these days. 

We have lost many world markets today 
simply because we can no longer compete. 
We are going to continue to lose more and 
more of these markets, in industry after in- 
dustry, because daily foreign countries, with 
our technical help and our money, are enter- 
ing new fields and are manufacturing com- 
modities with the most advanced mass pro- 
duction machinery available. They are do- 
ing it without paying astronomical taxes and 
with labor costs that are only a fraction of 
ours. 

A Ford assembly-line worker gets a wage, 
including fringe benefits, of approximately 
$2.94 per hour, compared with 69 cents in 
Cologne, Germany. Yet a few weeks ago we 
reduced tariffs on German cars. 

It does not take a genius to see why we 
are not only losing our European markets 
but our domestic markets as well. 

Some industrialists who 6 years ago, when 
I first came to Congress, urged me as 
vehemently as they dared to vote against 
liberalization of our trade policies, have to- 
day reversed their position. They want no 
tariff barriers or quotas. Why this change? 
Simply because during these 6 years they 
have built plants abroad and now want to 
import their low-cost, foreign-made prod- 
ucts into this country without quotas or 
tariff barriers. 

What happens if this flow of American 
capital abroad for the establishment of 
plants all over the world continues at the 
expense of industrial expansion at home? 
What happens to small business and in- 
dustry—the backbone of this country— 
which cannot establish plants in Europe, 
which, in order to maintain our high stand- 
ard of living, must continue to pay high 
labor costs, the 52 percent corporate tax, and 
even higher personal taxes to sustain this 
orgy of spending in which we are engaged? 

Keeping in mind our unprecedented popu- 
lation growth, what happens to American 
labor and small business when it will be 
compelled in the next 2, 5, and 10 years to 
compete with goods made abroad at an in- 
creasing rate and produced at a fraction of 
the cost of those made here? 

President Eisenhower, in his latest eco- 
nomic report to the Congress, said: 

“While imports were well maintained, ex- 
ports declined sharply after 1957. From the 
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first half of 1957 to the first half of 1958, the 
value of U.S. merchandise exports fell more 
in relative as well as in absolute terms—than 
those of all other countries combined.” 

In last Sunday’s Washington Post the 
well-known business writer, Bernard D. 
Nossiter, said this: 

“But imports and other purchases abroad 
ran ahead of exports by $900 million, and in 
national income bookkeeping this is on the 
minus side of the ledger.” 

As I said, we recently reduced the tariff on 
foreign cars coming into this country by 
about 8.5 percent. Today most European 
countries fix quotas on American cars. Only 
a handful are admitted, and the tariffs are 
exorbitant. The cheapest kind of Chevrolet 
or Ford costs $6,500 in France, approximately 
$8,000 in England, and $10,000 in South 
America. Is this reciprocal trade? 

Automobile imports have increased almost 
15 times in the past 5 years—from 29,505 in 
1953 to 431,608 in 1958. Export of U.S. cars 
has decreased from 186,262 in 1953 to 125,834 
in 1958. 

Let’s go from automobiles to a little thing 
like nails. Imports of nails supply more than 
one-third of U.S. market. Imports are more 
than 50 times as great as exports of nails. 

Barbed wire, an American invention, a few 
years ago came almost solely from U.S. con- 
cerns, both big and small. Today more than 
one out of every two rolls of barbed wire sold 
in this country is made in foreign mills, 
using foreign steel. 

Imports of barbed wire amount to more 
than 50 times our exports. Why? Simply 
because a Dayton, Ohio, jobber can buy a 
ton of barbed wire made in Germany for $40 
less than the same product made in nearby 
Cleveland, where steel wages are three times 
as high. 

The industry estimates that the excess of 
imports over exports, in terms of man-hours 
required to produce the barbed wire, equals 
about 650 full-time jobs. There is no tariff 
on imports of barbed wire. 

Most of the sewing machine business has 
gone to foreign factories. The White Co., 
which was No. 2 in this field, gave up in late 
1957 after 80 years of business and now has 
its machines made in Japan. 

In 1956 and 1957 we shipped abroad only 
80,000 sewing machines. We imported 2 
million. 

There are steady increases in imports of 
portable typewriters and calculating and 
other types of business machines. One com- 
pany with an oversea plant makes identical 
machines in the United States and in Ger- 
many. It pays an average of $2.25 per hour 
to workers in its American plant, less than 
60 cents an hour to its workers in Germany. 
An official of this company recently said: 
“We are being forced into setting up oversea 
plants, where labor costs are lower, in order 
to compete with foreign companies,” 

In 1957 we exported about 100,000 type- 
writers and imported 337,000. From January 
to September of 1958, we shipped only 42,000 
typewriters overseas and brought in 280,000. 

Last year 800,000 bicycles arrived. Our ex- 
ports were negligible. 

We find that we have similar situations 
existing with reference to such items as fish- 
ing tackle, jeweled watches, clocks, clothes- 
pins, woolen gloves, plywood, dinnerware, 
woolen fabrics, cameras, cotton cloth, and 
transistor radios. 

Insofar as transistor radios are concerned, 
some U.S. manufacturers, in order to stay in 
business, have arranged to bring in transistor 
portables from Japan to sell as part of their 
own line. Other companies in this field are 
considering importing sets or parts from 
Japan. 

Now such an arrangement may overcome 
the companies’ current problem of competi- 
tion, but what happens to the rank and file 
of American labor that has been 
these transistors and parts in U.S. factories? 
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If one thinks that this problem is confined 
to small items only, he is sadly mistaken. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, after quite 
& hassle, recently decided to buy a huge 
steam turbine generator from a British com- 
pany that underbid U.S. firms by several 
million dollars. 

Let's see how this one purchase affected 
workers in four cities of the United States. 
It was Westinghouse and General Electric 
which were outbid. They have plants which 
manufacture turbines and turbine parts in 
East Pittsburgh, Lester, Pa.; Schenectady, 
N. T.; and Fitchburg, Mass. All four of these 
cities are in depressed areas where unem- 
ployment is high. 

The loss of this contract meant the loss of 
about 350 full-time jobs for 2 years on di- 
rect production and 700 or more other jobs 
indirectly connected with the project. 
Again, British wage rates are only 37 percent 
of those in the United States for similar 
work. 

Here is a headline from Monday’s Wall 
Street Journal: “Producers Spur Imports 
From Own Oversea Plants, Cite Savings— 
Harvester Gets First Units.” 

The news story said: “This week Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., the largest manufac- 
turer of farm equipment in the world, im- 
ported into the United States the first farm 
tractors made in Harvester factories over- 
seas.” 

This week's issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, in discussing this very subject, says: 

“U.S. producers trying to meet this kind 
of competition have two alternatives if they 
want to stay in business: Turn to more 
automation, using fewer people, or shift pro- 
duction overseas.” 

It has been going overseas at an alarming 
rate. 

As foreign countries take on the manu- 
facture of more and more items which they 
formerly purchased in this country, they will 
be able to do some real bargaining under our 
present trade policies. The prices for com- 
modities made in this country will be so high 
that under no condition will we be able to 
compete with their domestic products. They 
will then be able without fear to remove all 
tariffs on American-made products because 
we cannot possibly compete with them in 
their markets. They will grant tariff con- 
cessions to us gladly for similar ones on 
their products coming into the United States. 

So you can readily see what I say is true; 
namely, that we are losing our European 
markets and soon, under our present trade 
policies, will be well on our way to losing our 
own American markets to foreign-made com- 
modities shipped into this country. 

Let me give you an example: The manu- 
facturers of sporting equipment laid on my 
desk the highest quality baseball gloves, 
basketballs, footballs, etc., manufactured in 
this country for many, many years. They 
placed beside this equipment similar items 
of exactly the same quality made by the 
Japanese. It was pointed out that under our 
foreign-aid program we gave to the Japanese 
the most modern, scientific, mass-produc- 
tion, leather goods machinery. 

The American labor that went into these 
products averaged $2.50 an hour compared 
to Japanese labor at 40 cents an hour. 
Japanese taxes, both business and personal, 
are considerably lower than ours. 

The old argument that American know- 
how, ingenuity, and mass-production 
methods can overcome the differential in 
taxes and labor costs no longer applies. The 
machinery which the Japanese were given 
was a later model and more efficient than 
much of the machinery still used in Amer- 
ican plants. 

Furthermore, as we all know, the Japanese 
are a smart and industrious people. Need 
I point out to you that under these circum- 
stances it is impossible for our manufac- 
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turers to compete in our own markets with 
the Japanese products? 

Of course, the free traders will tell you 
that we must allow a certain number of 
industries to go by the boards in this coun- 
try because liberalized trade policies are ad- 
vantageous to our American exporters. True 
it is that over the years, the United States 
being a great industrial country, its exports 
have exceeded its imports. If they had not, 
the United States would have been in a bad 
way. That is what we are complaining about 
now. The gap between our exports and our 
imports is closing fast; in fact, too fast. 

I am well aware of the Biblical injunction 
that we must be our brother's keeper, but 
we can fulfill that injunction only so long 
as we are able to keep ourselves, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress I made before the chamber of com- 
merce luncheon on April 27, 1959, en- 
titled “Challenge to American Business.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


(Remarks of Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, chamber of com- 
merce luncheon, Washington, D.C., April 
27, 1959) 

I am grateful for this opportunity to ad- 
dress the business leaders of America and to 
discuss with you a problem that concerns 
me deeply. 

I refer to a declaration of war Mr. Khru- 
shchev has issued against us—a declaration 
of economic war. 

I need not remind you gentlemen of the 
all too painful fact of the American reces- 
sion. I share your rejoicing that we are 
again on the upgrade; but none of us should 
ever forget that there is still far too much 
slack in our economy. 

Millions are still jobless. Too many plants 
are working short workweeks. America is 
far from hitting on all cylinders. 

As you may know, I have recently visited 
Russia, and I can tell you that the Soviets 
are pulling out all of the production stops, 
pressing hard against their full economic 
capacity, and making great sacrifices to in- 
crease that capacity. 

Russia is a part of the world where opti- 
mism rivals that of America’s boldest opti- 
mists. 

Premier Khrushchev has said that he has 
declared economic war on us. His aim: to 
“catch up and surpass America.” 

The Soviet countryside is strewn with 
signs bearing these words. 

Khrushchev is looking ahead 10 to 20 years. 
He is using the vast powers of Russia’s state 
machinery to plan and program the great 
resources of his empire. He has called his 
first 7-year plan, “Russia’s Offensive Opens,” 
and under this plan he has programed vast 
increases in the capacity of Russia’s heavy 
industries. 

By 1965, he aims at adding nearly 30 mil- 
lions tons of steel capacity; more than 100 
million tons of oil production; nearly 300 
billion kilowatt-hours of electricity. 
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And while the emphasis is clearly on capi- 

tal goods to add to Soviet military and eco- 
nomic power, there are also important 
planned increases in consumer goods, Meat 
production is to more than double by 1965; 
butter production, already almost equal to 
ours, is to increase by almost 400,000 tons. 
There are to be more shoes and clothes and 
the gadgets of life for the Russian people, 
who, you must remember, know nothing of 
the rich material life we live here. 

We would be foolish indeed to discount 
these plans and programs, ambitious as they 
may seem. For the Soviets have made am- 
bitious plans before—and they have made 
them a reality. 

Not only have they achieved economic 
goals; they have taken giant steps in science 
and technology as well. 

The first man-made earth satellite bears 
a stamp, “Made in Russia.” 

The first artificial planet to be placed in 
our solar system likewise is labeled, “Made 
in Russia.“ 

And to the struggling nations of the world, 
this label says more. It says, Made in Rus- 
sia—only 40 years ago a primitive, unedu- 
cated, rural nation, a nation without science, 
without technology.” 

To the Indian or the Egyptian, the Bur- 
mese or the Syrian, Russia’s meteoric rise 
from laggard to leader in the world of science 
and invention has the same inspiration as 
the rags-to-riches rise of the self-made man 
of America. 

If Russia can do it, they say, why can't 
we? 

And so we would be ill advised to under- 
estimate Russia’s progress. More important, 
we would be foolish to ignore the potent 
effect of Russia’s progress on the rest of the 
world. 

Khrushehev's 7-year plan is not just an 
economic document; it is a political and 
psychological document, too. The Russians 
are using it as a major weapon of foreign 
policy, and they are getting an interested 
audience in all those teeming underdevel- 
oped countries of Asia, the Middle East, 
Africa and even Latin America where people 
are searching desperately for an escape from 
a life of abject poverty. 

Many leaders in India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Egypt, Iraq, and elsewhere are fascinated 
with what is going on in Russia, and it is 
hardly surprising. Those leaders are not 
blind to the hideous cost to humanity which 
the industrial revolution under communism 
has entailed; but they hope to avoid paying 
this cost. 

At the same time, they know their people 
will have to make sacrifices if they are to 
grow in economic strength. 

Before these people, the Russian flaunt 
their 7-year plan, and they get an interested 
audience. 

For what alternative is offered in its place? 
What is the experience of the prosperous 
West that seems relevant to their dire prob- 
lems? 

What, they ask us, do you have to offer? 

You and I know that we have plenty to 
offer. But have we been offering it? Have 
we been sharing our best qualities, our great- 
est talents as fully as we might have? 

I do not think so—and I would like to sug- 
gest a way in which American business and 
American businessmen can help export to 
other countries one of the most precious 
commodities we have: managerial know-how. 

For it is this talent which has contributed 
so greatly to America’s unprecedented wealth 
and standard of living. 

We need to export this talent because the 
real determinant of a country’s economic 
progress is people. 

Certainly a country with vast natural re- 
sources can develop more readily than a 
country with no natural resources—all other 
factors being the same. However, there are 
many examples of countries, like Indonesia, 
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rich in natural resources, which suffer the 
pangs of abject poverty. Yet other countries, 
like Switzerland and Belgium, with ex- 
tremely limited resources, have become 
highly industrialized and highly productive 
and their people enjoy high living standards. 

Israel and Puerto Rico are dramatic ex- 
amples of what can be done by energetic 
people with limited resources. 

The key to economic progress is in the 
know-how, in the talents, in the abilities, in 
the training, in the experience of the people. 
But in most of the underdeveloped countries, 
especially those that have become newly-in- 
dependent, there is a tragic lack of manag- 
ers and operators—people who know how to 
do things, how to get results, how to per- 
form. 

It is not that the people of these countries 
lack inherent ability. There is no country 
in the world where one cannot find out- 
standing individuals. The trouble is there 
are so very few of them. 

Training and experience take time. The 
proces of developing know-how is tragically 
slow. 

Under our Point Four program and other 
public and private efforts, tens of thousands 
of loyal and dedicated Americans have been 
living and working as advisors and consul- 
tants and teachers overseas, trying to provide 
the technical assistance which the underde- 
veloped countries so desperately need. 

To these soldiers in the front line of the 
war against poverty, we all owe a great debt 
of gratitude. 

Where we have failed is in making avall- 
able in substantial measure America’s mana- 
gerial talents, America’s capacity to do, to 
perform, to get things done. 

The greatest reservoir of management tal- 
ent in the entire world is in American in- 
dustry. Our corporations have the men and 
women who know how to organize and get 
results, how to operate and how to manage. 
Far too little of this talent has been made 
available to the underdeveloped countries. 

Here lies the greatest challenge to Amer- 
ican business in the war against poverty— 
in the war for free enterprise. 

As you well know, managment is not 
produced by any simple formula. Managers 
and enterpreneurs are not created ready- 
made by our universities. No one knows 
better than you that there is no substitute 
for practical experience. 

It isn’t enough for us to send advisors and 
consultants and experts overseas. Yes, they 
are tremendously valuable and make a 
marked contribution, but even more import- 
ant is the need to make available managerial 
talent. In this area, only American busi- 
ness can meet the challenge. 

Will you meet the challenge and meet it 
in time? 

Many have said that private investment 
abroad can do the entire job. A combina- 
tion of American capital and American 
know-how through private investment is 
highly desirable and must be given every 
possible encouragement. But for the long- 
run good of the underdeveloped countries, is 
this enough? 

The best way to encourage free enterprise 
is to help build local industries, not merely 
branches of American firms. 

In the long run, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will become developed only if their 
own businesses grow and expand and be- 
come stronger. 

Only American business can determine 
whether the United States will help the un- 
derdeveloped countries secure the manage- 
ment they need for rapid progress. It would 
be well if every American corporation were 
to think seriously how it can contribute to 
meeting this challenge. 

We could achieve spectacular results if 
we could make available hundreds or thou- 
sands of management technician teams who 
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go abroad from 2 to 5 years under man- 
agement contracts for the purpose of actu- 
ally running locally owned business. Such 
a program could result in increasing output, 
in raising living standards, in brightening 
American prestige and in thwarting expan- 
sion of communism. 

Who can doubt that American business 
can beat the Communists in helping the un- 
derdeveloped countries, if it is willing to 
make the effort? 

By making the effort, I do not mean send- 
ing only retired people, and adventurous 
youngsters who have the zeal but not the 
experience and maturity to be effective. We 
must make available some of our best people 
in their most productive years, and they 
must stay on the scene long enough to show 
the local business community how to man- 
age and how to run enterprises. 

Simultaneously, people from the develop- 
ing countries must be -brought to America 
and given opportunities to work within our 
corporations, alongside good management 
personnel, 

Our Government can help induce individ- 
uals and companies to participate in such a 
program. We now provide tax exemption 
up to $20,000 a year for Americans who are 
abroad 18 months or more. To lift this upper 
earnings limit, would be a small price to pay 
for the certain fruits of lending our manage- 
rial talents to those who need them most. 

There are other ways our Government 
might join hands with business in a joint 
endeavor. Government might make up the 
difference between what a local enterprise 
could pay an American executive and the 
salary he has been getting. Government 
might also provide technical assistance funds 
to dollar-starved countries to facilitate the 
exporting of executives. 

Many countries might be induced to pro- 
vide local tax exemption for such manage- 
ment teams so that there would be oppor- 
tunities for large personal savings, thus af- 
fording attractive financial rewards. 

Of course, in order for American corpora- 
tions to induce their best people to take 
these assignments, the companies would have 
to protect seniority rights. But there is 
nothing novel about this. We did it for the 
men who went to fight in the hot war after 
Pearl Harbor. Why shouldn't we do the 
same for those who are willing to fight in 
the front lines of a war just as urgent and 
just as important to our survival: the cold 
war against communism? 

You should not overlook the possibility 
that your own management people might 
learn something from working abroad, and 
be all the more valuable when they return. 
After all, we do not have all the knowledge, 
and we can learn as well as teach. 

What I am suggesting is that American 
business create its own point 4 program. 

What I am suggesting is that American 
business get into the business of exporting 
free enterprise to other countries—in the 
form of that greatest of American geniuses— 
our managerial talent. 

And I can think of no more fitting organi- 
zation than your own to take the leadership 
in implementing this point 4 program for 
American business. 

What Iam suggesting makes good human- 
Itarlan sense—and that alone is a good rea- 
son for undertaking it. 

But it also makes good business sense, in 
the long run, for America. 

You, as businessmen, know that good cus- 
tomers mean good business. Our own econ- 
omy has grown in large measure because we 
have had expanded purchasing power and 
larger markets for our goods. 

The same is true of the world markets, 
As we help underdeveloped countries to 
grow and prosper, they will become not com- 
petitors, but customers for American prod- 
ucts, 
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Of course, there will be some added com- 
petition. But when world trade expands, 
America and her business community are 
bound to benefit. And our world trade 
will expand as the poor countries, with our 
help, grow more prosperous. 

The matter of lending management to 
other countries will not be easy. There will 
be many headaches and heartaches and frus- 
trations. But who here does not know that 
nothing worthwhile was ever won without 
sweat, hard work, and frustration? 

The fight against poverty and against 
Communism is not going to be easy in any 
of its phases, But surely, in America, there 
are enough companies, and enough indi- 
viduals, who will be willing to join in a cru- 
sade of commercial missionaries. 

America must become recognized through- 
out the world as the leading force in this 
Twentieth Century war against poverty. 
This is a popular war. It is a moral war. 
It is a war that we can win. 

And in winning that war for humanity, 
We increase the chances of winning peace 
and survival for ourselves, as well as for 
men and women and children everywhere. 


Someday Poland Will Exist Again as a 
Free and Independent Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
some 168 years ago, Poland adopted its 
first constitution establishing the rights 
of its people to enjoy the fruits of lib- 
erty and justice. It is well for us to pause 
for a moment to take note of what has 
happened to that valiant nation and its 
people since that time. 

Today we find Poland swallowed up 
in the depths of the Soviet Union’s plans 
for world domination. The freedoms 
which the people of Poland were guar- 
anteed have been lost in the meaning- 
less mouthings of her Red puppet lead- 
ers. Her claim to an independent na- 
tion is in doubt because of the string 
pulling of her Soviet masters housed in 
the Kremlin. 

The people of Poland have suffered 
terribly in the past generation. Atroci- 
ties by both the Russians and the Ger- 
mans cut down her brave young men 
and even her women and children in 
wholesale, senseless slaughter. Her peo- 
ple were sent both eastward and west- 
ward to provide the backbreaking work 
force for factories, mines, and farms. 
Families were split asunder, never again 
to be reunited. 

After World War II came the bitter en- 
slavement of the Communists, of Rus- 
sian troops on Polish soil, of heartless 
suppression of freedom and individu- 
ality. Finally, the Poles revolted and 
won the promise of an end to religious 
persecution and collective farms. But 
the Red masters had no intention of car- 
rying out their promises. Since the re- 
volt in 1956, the newly won freedoms are 
being spirited away, one at a time, until 
now Poland is once again completely un- 
der the heel of a brutal police state. 
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It is the hope of all of us that someday 
Poland will exist again as a free and in- 
dependent nation, free to determine her 
own destiny. 

On this day, it is wise for us to contem- 
plate the fate of those who were forced 
to deal with the Communists, and who 
now find themselves under their subju- 
gation. 


Protection of Wild Horses and Burros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recor a letter I have received from 
Mr. Emory S. Avant, executive director 
of Peoples Lobby, Inc., regarding the 
Slaughter of wild horses and burros to 
provide food for dogs and other domestic 
pets. The sad plight of these animals 
has been told in several national maga- 
zines and other publications. 

Mustangs, as has been written, are as 
traditional to the West as the six gun, 
and they are now facing extinction. In 
Nevada alone there are but 50 still re- 
maining of a herd that at one time num- 
bered 70,000. This is all due to mech- 
anized roundups to capture them to sell 
as dog food. 

Low-fiying planes herd the horses to 
flatlands, where other hunters, waiting 
in trucks, run them to the point of ex- 
haustion. They are then roped and 
hobbled until they can be hauled to 
slaughter. By the time they reach the 
slaughterhouses their hides have been 
practically torn to pieces and they are 
more dead than alive from the brutal 
treatment they have received. 

Hunters who have contracted to bring 
these mustangs to slaughterhouses have 
devised this inhumane technique because 
it is the only way they can effectively 
round up large herds of animals at a 
cost low enough to sell the carcasses at a 
profit. 

On January 19, 1959, I introduced 
H.R. 2725, to amend chapter 3 of title 18, 
United States Code, so as to prohibit the 
use of aircraft or motor vehicles to hunt 
certain wild horses or burros on land 
belonging to the United States. The full 
text of the bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 3 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“g 47. Use of aircraft or motor vehicles to 
hunt certain wild horses or burros; 
pollution of watering holes. 

“(a) Whoever uses an aircraft or a motor 
vehicle to hunt, for the purpose of capturing 
or killing, any wild unbranded horse, mare, 
colt, or burro running at large on any of the 
public lands or ranges shall be fined not 
more than $500, or imprisoned not more 
than six months, or both. 

“(b) Whoever pollutes or causes the pol- 
lution of any watering hole on any of the 
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public land or ranges for the purpose of 
trapping, killing, wounding, or maiming any 
of the animals referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be fined not more than 
$500, or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both. 

“(c) As used in subsection (a) of this 
section— 

“(1) The term ‘aircraft’ means any con- 
trivance used for flight in the air; and 

“(2) The term ‘motor vehicle’ includes an 
automobile, automobile truck, automobile 
wagon, motorcycle, or any other self-pro- 
pelled vehicle designed for running on land.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter 3, im- 
mediately preceding section 41, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new item: 


“47. Use of aircraft or motor vehicles to 
hunt certain wild horses or burros.” 


I might say here that the State of 
Nevada enacted similar legislation a 
number of years ago to regulate the cap- 
ture of wild horses and burros on lands 
other than those belonging to the United 
States. 

Mr, Avant’s letter follows: 

PEOPLES LOBBY, INC., 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1959. 
Hon. WALTER S. BARING, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BARING: We are receiving a great 
deal of mail regarding the killing of the little 
burro and the wild horses of several States. 
Many of those that have written know about 
your bill, H.R. 2725. While there are only 
a few States that have wild horses and 
burros, there are 600 humane organizations 
over the land with a large membership and 
these humanitarians are very much inter- 
ested in your bill. 

Several years ago, while in the West, I was 
invited to a burro barbecue. The thought of 
eating the flesh of the little animal that 
was left by the miners to starve and who 
found water and food where it did not exist, 
was so revolting that I was unable to eat 
anything for several days. 

The Members of Congress are, as a whole, 
humane and I have no doubt but that your 
bill will pass both Houses. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emory S. AVANT, 
Executive Director. 


Justice for Army Chaplains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
offered an amendment to the Reserve 
Officers Personnel Act of 1954 as it ap- 
plies to the service of Army chaplains 
in order to eliminate the present disad- 
vantages and discriminations against 
clergymen serving in the Army. 

We all recognize the great importance 
of qualified, ecclesiastically endorsed 
clergy to serve as chaplains in the 
Armed Forces. Up to this time we have 
had a particularly favorable experience 
in securing highly qualified, splendid 
chaplains to carry out the spiritual duties 
in our armed services. 

It has been pointed out that the Re- 
serve Officers Personnel Act of 1954, 
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when it becomes fully implemented in 
July 1960 as applied to the Army, will 
possibly completely cripple the ability of 
denominational endorsing agencies to 
provide chaplains for the Army in the 
future. 

This handicap and anticipated diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that the 
average age for the appointment of In- 
fantry officers, as distinguished from 
chaplains, in the Army is 23 years. 
Since most officers retire in the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, it is therefore possi- 
ble for the average Infantry officer to 
complete 30 years of service at the age 
of 53 as provided by the above law pres- 
ently applicable to the Army. No one 
would question the desirability of the 
Army and all the services for younger 
officers and that is not an issue in this 
matter. 

In the case of clergymen, the average 
age at entrance into the Army is 30 years 
according to a study made by the office 
of the Chief of Chaplains of the Army. 
The usual college graduation age is 22. 
Seminary studies may continue for an 
additional period of 3 years or 6 years 
in some major denominations. 

In addition, some denominations re- 
quire that a graduate clergyman must 
serve a period of 1 or 2 years before he 
can receive ordination. Some require a 
year of successful assistant pastorship 
after the second year in the seminary 
before the student is permitted to enter 
the third year. Other denominations 
require an ordained clergyman to serve 
a minimum of three years in civilian 
parishes before he can be granted ec- 
clesiastical endorsement to serve in a 
chaplaincy. 

While all of the practices referred to 
above insure a professionally well-quali- 
fied clergyman prepared to cope with 
the difficult problems of the chaplaincy, 
the fact is that chaplains enter the 
Army at a considerably greater age, and 
it is stated by competent officials that 
the average age entrance of 30 for chap- 
lains is essential to conduct a success- 
ful ministry for service personnel. 

The way the Reserve Officers Person- 
nel Act of 1954 works out, if a clergyman 
comes on duty as chaplain during his 
30th year then he can only complete 23 
years of duty as compared with 30 years 
of possible duty for other officers. 

In the event that a clergyman wishes 
to spend additional time in professional 
study looking toward a masters or doc- 
tors degree he may well pass the maxi- 
mum entrance age of 34 and not be able 
to complete even 20 years of service. 
Thus, chaplains entering the service 
under these circumstances, that is, at 
a later age, must under present law, 
face the prospect of being separated 
from the service at age 53 with a maxi- 
mum benefit of only 50 percent retire- 
ment, or in many cases with no retire- 
ment at all. Hence there is a justifiable 
reluctance on their part to volunteer 
for spiritual duties with the Army. Of 
course, the same situation applies to 
Army Reserve chaplains not on active 
duty and National Guard chaplains. 

The purpose of the amendment which 
I am offering to exempt Army chaplains 
from the current age provision of the 
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Reserve Officers Personnel Act of 1954 
and place them in the same status as 
chaplains in the Air Force and the Navy 
seems to me to be highly meritorious 
and necessary in order to insure the 
proper flow of qualified chaplains into 
the Army. There would seem to be no 
justification for present unequal treat- 
ment of Army chaplains. 

This amendment is endorsed by ac- 
credited officials of all basic denomina- 
tions serving the armed services, and 
I hope and urge that the committee and 
Congress will approve it. To my mind, 
it is the least we can do for those who 
are rendering such valuable and vital 
service to our national defense. Spiri- 
tual ministrations in the armed services 
is of great consequence and importance 
not only to service personnel, but to 
their parents, families and friends who 
are naturally concerned that our serv- 
ice boys and girls shall have available 
to them at all times the counsel, advice 
and help of their own spiritual leaders. 
The value of such service to the person- 
nel and to the Nation could not pos- 
sibly be adequately measured in concrete 
terms. It is a must for all the Armed 
Forces. 


Search for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, like 
the weather, everybody talks about peace, 
but few people do anything about it. 

In my home city of Philadelphia, how- 
ever, WIP, an independent local radio 
station, has been doing something about 
it for over a year. For its efforts, ex- 
pressed through a public service program 
series, “Search for Peace,” it has been 
honored with a national award. 

Mrs. Ellen Stoutenberg, producer of 
“Search for Peace,” has been awarded a 
McCall golden mike, the highest honor 
given exclusively to women in the radio 
and television field. She is one of seven 
women in the United States to win this 
coveted award, all of whom, in the words 
of the editors of McCalls, felt part of 
their responsibility is to help narrow 
the gap between the world as it is and 
the world as it can be. 

“Search for Peace” is a unique effort 
for a single radio station, in that it 
strives to carry its message beyond nor- 
mal coverage in the Philadelphia area, 
to the entire world. Benedict Gimbel, 
Jr., president and general manager of 
WIP, has, from the beginning, offered 
tapes of the commentaries of world-fa- 
mous personalities to stations anywhere 
in the world. 

The response to this has been over- 
whelming. Almost 100 stations in the 
United States, including one in each of 
our newest States, Alaska and Hawaii, 
carry this program. In addition, it is 
heard over the 100 stations of the Aus- 
tralian Broadcasting System, over the 
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Canadian Broadcasting Co., and by in- 
dividual stations as remote as Aruba, 
Netherlands Antilles. The Voice of 
America brings it to countries normally 
beyond the reach of American radio. 

In addition to congratulating my good 
friend Ben Gimbel, Mrs. Stoutenberg, 
and the entire staff of WIP, I should like 
to add a word of praise for the Phila- 
delphia Junior League. As pointed out 
in the award citation, the coast-to-coast 
distribution of this worthwhile radio se- 
ries was made possible through the ef- 
forts of this fine organization of young 
women. 

In a day when broadcasting is often 
criticized for its preoccupation with rock 
and roll and western movies, I am proud 
that a radio station in Philadelphia has 
placed the public good above gain. 
Through “Search for Peace,” again in 
the words of the citation, “Man’s oldest 
yearning took on fresh interest and ex- 
citement.” 


We Will Always Need the Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Guard of the United States is the 
Nation’s oldest fighting force. 

Throughout the years, the National 
Guard has had a long and honorable 
history. Today it is rightfully consid- 
ered as our first line Reserve component, 
always ready to fight. 

Its greatest attribute is that the guard 
is made up entirely of volunteers, en- 
listed men and officers, who perform 
their training willingly and without 
compulsion. 

This has brought about a camaraderie, 
a sense of esprit de corps, if you will, so 
necessary to a first-class fighting ma- 
chine. Undoubtedly this comes about 
because of the guard’s militia status and 
the fact that it is essentially a State 
force where men from the same com- 
munity serve together for a mutual 
cause. 

This militia status is one that must 
always be maintained in the guard. For 
many years, more than I can remember, 
there have been those who would strip 
the guard of its status and federalize it 
like every other Reserve and Regular 
component. This would be a serious 
blunder for not only does it offend the 
sensibilities of those of us who believe in 
living within the spirit and meaning of 
the Constitution—wherein the mainte- 
nance of a militia is guaranteed—but it 
would tend to treat the guard like every 
other Reserve component merely for the 
-benefit of uniformity. 

In my opinion, we have something 
outstanding in the guard and I will 
continue to oppose any change which 
would deprive it of its dual status. 

The guard also has a job to do in this 
connection, It must never be an ob- 
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structionist. It must not oppose sensi- 
ble changes or reorganization when such 
would be in the interest of national de- 
fense, The guard, although old in tradi- 
tion must be young, alert, and forward 
looking, in its present thinking. 

We are passing into a new age of mis- 
siles which travel on the wings of super- 
sonic speed, of space warfare and weap- 
ons too terrible to contemplate for use 
in a civilized world. Nevertheless, we 
will always need the guard. Its State 
missions will always be a responsibility 
and this will be true no matter how far 
we advance in technology. And it will 
have its Federal mission as well, for the 
day of conventional warfare has not 
passed. So long as men are required to 
fire weapons, to operate machines and 
to take and hold the territory of the 
enemy, the guard will be needed. 

So the guard must insist that it has its 
place in this new world and it must 
struggle to retain it. A fight is not new 
to the guard so I have no delusions 
about the outcome. 

Now, contractors for the National 
Guard Association are completing the 
National Guard Memorial Building. It 
is appropriate that such a building 
should be erected here at the seat of the 
Government. True, it memorializes 
those of the guard who have fallen in 
defense of their country. But in an- 
other sense it will be dedicated to the 
living, to those guardsmen who give un- 
stintingly of their time and talent that 
this Nation may have a strong reserve 
force. 

When future history is written, the 
guard will be just as prominent as in the 
history of the past. The strength and 
durability of this memorial epitomizes 
the strength and durability of the Na- 
tional Guard. 


Special Citation to Farrell Lines, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, out- 
standing service in the interest of the 
general public is always to be com- 
mended; especially is this true when the 
operation in question directly affects the 
well-being of the traveling public. Such 
recognition has just been given by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service of the United States through 
award of the special citation to Farrell 
Lines, Ine., for the third consecutive 
year. The award is made in recognition 
of the excellent sanitation maintained 
on the company’s vessels during 1958. 

Farrell Lines has ever been noted for 
the maintenance of high standards, and 
is to be congratulated for this attain- 
ment. The presentation was made by 
Dr. David E. Price, Assistant Surgeon 
General, and was received by Adm. 
George Wauchope, executive vice presi- 
dent of Farrell Lines, Inc., at ceremonies 
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on board the company’s vessel SS Afri- 
can Star at the 33d Street Pier in Brook- 


When it is realized that this corpora- 
tion operates 16 vessels which earned a 
rating of 95 or better on official Public 
Health Service inspection, which in- 


‘cludes 166 separate items of sanitary 


construction and maintenance, it is evi- 
dent that the accomplishment affords 
reason for justifiable pride on the part 
of both the management and all em- 
ployees of the company. 


Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing newsletter, written by the able junior 
Senator of New Hampshire, the Honor- 
able Norris Cotton, should be of inter- 
est to all: 

Your SENATOR REPORTS 
(By Norris Corron) 

Trustbusting Teddy Roosevelt said, “The 
corporation has come to stay as the trade 
union has come to stay. Each has done 
great good. Each should be favored as long 
as it does good, but each should be sharply 
checked when it acts against law and jus- 
tice.” When he made that statement, he 
was in the midst of a bitter war against 
the Fat Cats of Wall Street who named 
Presidents, made and unmade Senators and 
Congressmen, throttled competition, starved 
and exploited labor. Nonetheless, he clearly 
foresaw the hour when the pendulum would 
complete its swing and the reins of power 
would shift from the corporation to the 
trade union. 

That hour came this week when an un- 
happy Senate writhed under the whiplash 
of giant labor. It came as the culmination 
of 26 months of probing by the McClellan 
committee, during which it published 46 
volumes—16,939 pages—1,257 witnesses. It 
found millions of union funds poeketed by 
union officers, unions without elections for 
more than 10 years, members deprived of 
voice or vote in union affairs, conspiracies 
between union officials and employers, felons 
fresh out of prison in places of authority. 
“The abuses, thievery, skullduggery, and 
skull-splitting tactics are practiced more 
often against the workers than the em- 
ployers. The arbitrary power over workers 
thus acquired is almost invariably used for 
personal power and enrichment.”—Senator 
McCLELLAN. Labor itself was shocked by 
these revelations, and the topflight chief- 
tains of AFL-CIO, whose integrity and re- 
spectability is unquestioned, took discipli- 
nary action against 7 unions having 21, 
million members. : 

Three key issues highlighted the 9-day 
Senate struggle: misuse of union funds, 
dictatorship in union affairs, abuse of union: 
power. 

Dishonest officials who filched at least $10 
million from members’ treasuries spent it 
in various ways—a $35,000 yacht, a $57,000 
private plane, a stable of thoroughbred 
horses, and large sums spread over a wide 


‘field ranging from Cadillacs and TV sets to 


theater tickets and women’s finery. Dicta- 
torship and abuse of power was even worse. 
It is an established and accepted fact that 
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union membership is not voluntary. Work- 
ers must join or forfeit their jobs. Dues 
are deducted from their pay just as the 
Covernment withholds a tax. But, in addi- 
tion to this, they have frequently been 
deprived of their vote for years at a time, 
forbidden admission to stacked meetings 
with doors barred by steel chains, forced to 
pay initiation fees as high as $1,000 for 
the right to work at their trade, and, in 
some instances, beaten by goons if they 
dared to protest. 

Chairman McCLELLAN rebelled the 
mild Kennedy bill and offered a bill with 
teeth in it. In a nutshell the difference 
between the two bills was the difference 
between report and reform. The Kennedy 
bill merely required officers of a union to 
report periodically to the Secretary of Labor 
on the use of funds and on a variety of 
internal union affairs. For the ordinary 
union member the Secretary is a long way 
off. The McClellan version wrote the rem- 
edy into the law of the land, enforced by 
a hundred U.S. district attorneys in every 
part of the country. It laid down a funda- 
mental bill of rights for every union mem- 
ber (freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, 
freedom from arbitrary initiation fees and 
kickbacks, protection of right to sue and 
to participate in union elections, etc.). It 
outlawed extortion, secondary boycotts, and 
blackmail picketing. After a desperate 
battle McCietran’s first amendment, the 
bill of rights, was adopted by a hairbreadth 
margin of one vote. 

It was then that the full fury of the 
astonished labor leaders burst upon the 
Senate, especially on those Senators who 
had gained their election from labor’s sup- 
port. One by one the further McClellan 
provisions were watered down or beaten 
until finally another vote was secured on 
the bill of rights and a weakened, diluted 
version substituted. Most of the Members 
who had stood up and voted for it only 
2 days before reversed themselves, reminding 
one a little of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s re- 
mark that, “A hero is no braver than an 
ordinary man, but he is brave 5 minutes 
longer.” Thus, for a second year in succes- 
sion the Senate has marched up the hill 
and down again, passing a bill that is 
8 sin“ but hardy more than the 
expression of a pious hope that labor's 
racketeers will be good. 


Des Moines and Mississippi River Flood- 
Control Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rkconb, I include my testimony given 
before the House Committee on Appro- 
priations concerning the Des Moines 
River Valley flood-control program, 
which is of vital concern to the entire 
Mississippi River Valley, in particular, 
and to the whole country, in general. 
My testimony was as follows: 

STATEMENT OF NEAL SMITH, MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS, FITH DISTRICT, IOWA, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRI- 
ATIONS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPRO=- 
PRIATIONS, APRIL 30, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee: I appreciate the privilege of ap- 


cv——460 
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pearing before your subcommittee to enter a 
formal request for $2 million to be included 
in the 1960 public works appropriations bill 
for the Red Rock Dam and Reservoir on the 
Des Moines River. The reservoir site, approx- 
imately 60 miles downstream from the city 
of Des Moines will be chiefly in Marion 
County, which is in the congressional dis- 
trict I represent, but four congressional dis- 
tricts in Iowa are directly affected, as well as 
States bordering the Mississippi River. I 
feel certain that the citizens of at least 25 
congressional districts would be benefited by 
construction of the Red Rock Dam. 

Permit me, first, Mr. Chairman, to com- 
mend your subcommittee for its untiring 
efforts in endeavoring to assign priority to 
the many worthy projects brought before 
your subcommittee. I am also aware, Mr. 
Chairman, of the serious admonishment you 
delivered in the House of Representatives 
earlier this week, on April 27. I agree that 
there are unnecessary expenses we have been 
doing without and can continue to get along 
without. My request is not in this category. 
The project will be an investment in every 
sense of the word, not a mere expense. It 
is an investment to save human lives and 
property. The ratio of benefits compared 
to costs for this project is 1.51. Few projects 
in which you ever invested money had that 
favorable ratio. This is a good investment 
from a business point of view. For the rea- 
sons hereinafter stated, I respectfully request 
that you give favorable consideration to the 
request for an appropriation of $2 million for 
the Red Rock Reservoir. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Over 21 years ago, in the Flood Control Act 
of June 28, 1938, the Congress approved a 
general comprehensive plan for flood con- 
trol and other pi in the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River Basin “with such modifications 
thereof as in the discretion of the. 
of War and Chief of Engineers may be advis- 
able.” The plan included a reservoir on the 
Des Moines River, then known as. Howell 
Reservoir and now designated as Red Rock 
Reservoir (Howell site), with dam site 142.9 
miles above the river mouth. 

That same year a further study was author- 
ized of the Des Moines River Basin flood 
problems. In the survey report of 1943 (H. 
Doc. 651, 78th Cong., 2d sess.) the Chief of 
Engineers recommended construction of Red 
Rock Reservoir, with the dam site 155.6 miles 
above the river mouth. 

By the Flood Control Act of 1944, the Con- 
gress authorized the 1938 comprehensive 
plan, “including the project for Red Rock 
Dam substantially in accordance with the 
recommendation of the chief of engineers in 
document 651.“ 

The 1943 report of the Corps of Engineers 
was reviewed following the major floods of 
1947, which cost seven lives in the Des 
Moines River Basin, the evacuation of over 
6,000 persons, left tens of thousands of citi- 
zens without drinking water in the tap for 
a month, and caused millions of dollars in 
damages. The engineers found that the Red 
Rock site would not have contained the 
1947 flood and recommended construction of 
the authorized Red Rock Reservoir at the 
Howell site and a reservoir above Des 
‘Moines at the Saylorville site, with dam at 
mile 213.7. 


RECURRING MAJOR FLOODS 


The Corps of Engineers in its various re- 
ports for flood control on the Des Moines 
River has continuously directed attention to 
the recurring floods of major proportions, 
which haye caused many millions of dollars 
of damages to urban areas and serious crop 
losses. Their magnitude and frequency are 
a matter of record—June 1851, June 1858, 
April 1862, June 1865, July 1869, July 1875, 
April 1876, July 1881, April 1888, May 1892, 
April 1897, July 1902, June 1903, June 1917, 
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June 1935, May and June 1944, June 1946, 
June 1947, and June 1954—an average of a 
major flood every 5½ years. Moreover, every 
year significant flood damages are experi- 
enced, resulting in average annual flood 
losses, based on 1952 prices, in excess of $2 
Million in the lower valley below the proposed 
Red Rock Dam. 

Local protection measures have been 
adopted through the years, and our State 
of Iowa is grateful to the Corps of Engineers 
for its assistance and cooperation. While 
these measures have served to lessen some- 
what the amount of our economic losses, it 
is a matter of official record that our local 
programs are inadequate without the Red 
Rock Reservoir. 

During the 1947 flood, Ottumwa in the 
fourth district—which has always suffered 
heavy losses from Des Moines River floods— 
was without an approved public water sup- 
ply for 30 days. In the past few years 
alone, Ottumwa has obligated itself to $5 
million for levees, channel improvements, 
and storm-water pumping stations, which 
will supplement the Red Rock Reservoir. 
In 1956 the city began construction of these 
improvements after approval by the Corps 
of Engineers. Within the city limits of Des 
Moines, approximately 5.5 miles of levees 
have been constructed. Through the years 
the district engineer has had to tell Iowans 
owning land bordering the river that noth- 
ing can be done on their losses because their 
properties lie in the area of the basin au- 
thorized for a dam. 

Mr. Chairman, the citizens of my State 
have spent millions—yes, millions of dol- 
lars—in local improvement works. While 
these local works and the soil and water 
conservation programs that have been in- 
augurated are helpful in reducing flood 
costs, they cannot be substituted for the 
flood-control purposes of the Red Rock 
Reservoir. 

The city of Ottumwa has now undertaken 
bonded indebtedness to the limit permitted 
by law in an effort to protect its citizens 
and its business district from flood damage: 
They have done all they can do locally and 
that investment is threatened, by a major 
flood, which could again easily occur on the 
Des Moines River, would probably destroy 
the large investment and sacrifice made by 
the city of Ottumwa. Citizens on a local 
level can go only so far with self-help proj- 
ects. They now need the cooperation of 
Congress to begin construction of the proj- 
ect long recommended by the Army engineers 
as the project that should be constructed 


Many sections of Iowa and Minnesota that 
are drained by the Des Moines River and its 
tributaries have experienced dry weather for 
the past several months. But droughts in 
this area have been followed by floods, and 
people are still holding their breath, hop- 
ing that floods will not occur. The presently 
swollen tributaries from Des Moines down- 
stream can be carried by the Des Moines 
River channel, but additional rain on the 
upper end will cause serious trouble. 

If the dam under consideration had been 
constructed before 1947, the high water crest 
in the 1947 flood as far south as Hannibal, 
Mo., could have been reduced by 2 feet and 
saved the entire Mississippi Valley millions 
of dollars in damage, and great human sick- 
ness and misery. 

The Des Moines River drains an area 

central Iowa and Minnesota that 
receives heavy rainfall. Holding back the 
flood waters from central Iowa and Minne- 
sota would benefit the entire Mississippi 
River Valley, and the most logical place to 
invest in flood control is in the headwaters 
in this area of high precipitation. 


RED ROCK NOT A “NEW START” 


With reference to the present policy 
against “new starts,” this request for funds 
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for the Red Rock Reservoir should not be 
considered a new start. As a matter of fact, 
construction funds of $1 million were al- 
lotted to the Red Rock Reservoir under the 
Civil Functions Appropriations Act of June 
25, 1948. It was necessary to defer construc- 
tion, however, following the major flood of 
1947 which almost doubled the previous re- 
corded flood heights at some points on the 
river, and as a result of the Presidential de- 
ferment directive during the Korean con- 
flict. 

It should also be noted that, while many 
river valleys have had several projects com- 
pleted, the Des Moines River Valley has been 
without any project, and it should not now 
be doubly penalized because Federal funds 
have not previously been spent for con- 
struction there. 


IMPORTANCE OF DES MOINES RIVER FLOOD- 
CONTROL PLAN 


The century-old record of severe and fre- 
quent flooding in the Des Moines River area, 
the steadily increasing population in the 
21 years since the authorization of the Red 
Rock Reservoir, the greatly expanded indus- 
trial development—these factors all warrant 
the appropriation of funds at this time in 
order that construction of the Red Rock 
Dam can finally be undertaken. Our citi- 
zens are uneasy over the possibility of hav- 
ing to wait still longer for the start of this 
project. They appeal to me and point out 
that apart from past economic losses, which 
for the last two major floods amounted to 
more than 30 percent of the estimated cost 
of the Red Rock project, each year of delay, 
each year of postponement, means they are 
exposed to the hazards of additional flood 
devastation. 

Plainly, the size and importance of the 
area affected by the Des Moines River Basin 
and the severity and frequency of flooding 
compel the Congress to see to it that con- 
struction is now begun on the Red Rock 
Reservoir. 

When completed, the Red Rock Reservoir 
and the Saylorville Reservoir (Public Law 
85-500, approved July 3, 1958), together 
with the Des Moines local protection works, 
will provide flood protection to 213 miles 
of the Des Moines River below the Saylor- 
ville Reservoir and to the entire area sub- 
ject to flooding by the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. The President’s 1960 budget in- 
cluded $113,000 as the amount necessary to 
complete the little planning that remained 
to be done and is now being completed. 
The Corps of Engineers has advised me that 
from an engineering standpoint $2 million 
can be efficiently utilized for the Red Rock 
project during the 1960 fiscal year. They 
could begin work on the project almost 
immediately. 

There, of course, is also need for continu- 
ing the studies and surveys for the author- 
ized upstream reservoir at Saylorville. Under 
the comprehensive plan another pool would 
be contained near Saylorville. About $200,- 
000 is needed for making surveys relative 
to Saylorville. Under the plan of improve- 
ment, as now authorized, the Red Rock 
Reservoir will have an earth dam at the 
Howell site. The dam would be about 108 
feet high and 6,100 feet long. The flood- 
control pool would cover 65,500 acres at ele- 
vation 780 feet above sea level. Saylorville 
Reservoir would have an earth dam 125 feet 
high and 6,000 feet long. Its flood-control 
pool would cover 15,500 acres at elevation 
884. 
The Corps of Engineers has very recently 
estimated the tangible benefits of these two 
projects at $6.9 million a year, on the aver- 
age. On the basis of prices obtaining in 
1952, the cost of the Red Rock Reservoir has 
been estimated at about a $70 million total. 
We are asking for $2 million now. Had the 
Red Rock Reservoir been in operation in 
1947, damages in the Des Moines River Basin 
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would have been reduced by over $26 mil- 
lion—the amount of damages caused by the 
1947 and 1954 floods. This is small com- 
pared to the damage to Mississippi River 
cities that this river valley could deliver. 

These authorized projects will practically 
eliminate flood damage to towns, farms, 
roads, and railways on the Des Moines River 
below Saylorville. Along the Mississippi 
River downstream from the mouth of the 
Des Moines River, important levee districts 
and cities, including Quincy in Illinois and 
Canton, LaGrange, and Hannibal in Mis- 
souri would be benefited. The cost of Fed- 
eral and other highway bridges in the area 
below the dams would be greatly reduced, 
and the area including the big ordnance 
plant near Burlington would be protected. 
Twice during World War II citizens of the 
valley had to take time out from fighting 
the war to fight the Des Moines River. The 
river should be an asset rather than a men- 
ace. 

I cannot think of any investment in the 
future of America that is more justified and 
worthwhile. It is in full accord with all 
reports and authorizations of the Army En- 
gineers over the past 21 years. On behalf of 
thousands of Mississippi Valley citizens, I 
respectfully request your approval of this 
investment. 


It’s Time To Return Precious Liberties to 
the Freedom-Loving People of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 3, I will be privileged to 
speak in Bridgeport, Conn., to a group of 
Polish-Americans anxious to see the 
democratic way of life we enjoy restored 
to their homeland. 

The fiame of freedom burns brightly 
in the hearts of the Polish people, not 
only those who are now Americans but 
also those still in Poland and subject 
to the traditional Communist pattern of 
violating and denying the basic human 
rights. 

This Sunday, one of the most impor- 
tant Polish national holidays, celebrat- 
ing the adoption of the May Constitu- 
tion by the Polish Diet, is to be observed. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, this is a 
time for reflection on our part—a time 
in which we should renew vigorously our 
support of the people of Poland who are 
enduring a difficult period in their his- 
tory. 

The present situation in Poland had its 
roots in the partition of Poland by the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of August 25, 
1939. 

In collusion with Nazi Germany, the 
Soviet Union invaded Poland on Sep- 
tember 17, 1939, and on September 28, 
1939, the Soviet Union and Germany 
signed an agreement proclaiming the 
dissolution of the Polish state and the 
partition of its territories between them- 
selves, the Soviet Union annexing the 
northeastern part of Poland. 

These acts violated both the Treaty of 
Riga and the Polish-Russian nonaggres- 
sion pact. 
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Except for the partitioners and the al- 
lies of Nazi Germany, the world con- 
tinued to recognize the legal Polish Gov- 
ernment, which moved to London. 

On July 30, 1941, the Soviet Govern- 
ment concluded a pact with the Polish 
Government in London by which it rec- 
ognized “that the Soviet-German trea- 
ties relative to the territorial changes 
in Poland have lost their validity.” 

On December 4, 1941, the Soviet Union 
concluded a declaration of friendship 
and mutual assistance with the London 
government. 

However, under the pretext of being 
insulted by the suspicion that it might 
have been guilty of the Katyn Forest 
massacre, which the Germans revealed 
in 1943, the Soviet Union broke off re- 
lations with the London government in 
April 1943—though it never actually 
withdrew its recognition of that govern- 
ment. 

In the latter part of World War II, 
when the Red army entered Polish ter- 
ritory on July 22, 1944, its political com- 
missar, General Bulganin, issued a proc- 
lamation to the Polish people declaring 
the liberation of Poland and the estab- 
lishment of the Polish Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation. 

At Yalta in February 1945, Soviet Rus- 
sia wrested from the other great powers 
approval of the Soviet plan for a pro- 
visional government of national unity, 
created in June 1945 with an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Communists. 

The government was recognized by 
the Allied Powers on the condition that 
it hold “free, unfettered elections at the 
earliest possible time.” This essential 
condition was never kept. 

Finally, in January 1947, elections 
took place under conditions of fraud and 
terror. Backed by the presence of Soviet 
troops, the Polish Workers—Commu- 
nist—Party organization exerted pres- 
sure to induce voting for the govern- 
ment list of candidates, and although 
another independent list of the Polish 
Peasant Party was permitted there was 
no public control over the counting of 
votes and the declared results were 
grossly falsified. 

The rape of Poland by the Commu- 
nist and Moscow-dominated regime of a 
dictatorial police state continued. 

But in June 1956, the political and 
moral oppression and the economic mis- 
rule and exploitation by the regime, 
clearly subservient to Moscow, resulted 
in the Poznan revolt. It forced the 
Communists to make concessions and 
to liberalize the regime headed by 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, the new first sec- 
retary of the party. Moscow, fearing 
repercussions in the other captive na- 
tions, protested violently but in the 
showdown in Warsaw in October 1956 
Khrushchev, who had personally flown in 
to stem the tide, had to give way lest an 
attempt at brutal oppression lead to 
disastrous results. 

Among the gains won by the Polish 
people were the regime’s new policy to- 
ward the church, which again permit- 
ted religious teaching in schools and 
other concessions which led to the liqui- 
dation of the collective farms so detested 
by the peasants; the relaxation of cen- 
sorship which permitted greater free- 
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dom of the press—though criticism was 
tempered by the common knowledge 
that Soviet Russia would not permit the 
installation of a non-Communist re- 
gime; and the cessation of terror by the 
security police. Although these achieve- 
ments by no means restored the full en- 
joyment of human rights, they were 
important. 

As the Communist Party regained 
control of the situation, the improve- 
ment was short lived. Developments in 
the court of 1958 have been marked 
by intensified repression of the people, 
retrogressing toward the conditions in 
force before October 1956. This retreat 
from the gains of the Polish October is 
particularly evident with regard to the 
freedom of intellectuals, to workers’ 
rights and church-state relations. 
There are many signs that the gains of 
October are to be further reduced. 

For several months, a ruthless press 
campaign has been waged against the 
church and against religion. The Min- 
ister of Education on August 4, 1958, 
forbade religious instruction in state 
schools by members of religious orders 
and congregations. On August 9, 1958, 
the Catholic hierarchy lodged a protest, 
calling the order an unconstitutional 
violation of the basic church-state 
agreement. 

Recent statements by leading party 
members indicate that collective farms 
are to be reinstated. Gomulka himself 
stated on September 7, 1958: 

The only correct road must in the long run 
lead to the collectivization of Polish agricul- 
ture. 


There has been no genuine freedom of 
opinion in Poland since the loss of in- 
dependence, and even the freedom of 
criticism which Gomulka announced at 
the Eighth Plenum in 1956 lasted less 
than a year. Censorship has been re- 
established. Many papers have been 
banned, including the outspoken organ 
of the young Communist intellectuals, 
Po Prostu; party control was in- 
creased over newspapers and the 
planned weekly Europa was not allowed 
to appear at all. In May 1958 a ruth- 
less campaign against the more inde- 
pendent newspapermen and writers was 
proclaimed by Werblan, head of the 
party propaganda machine. Today the 
press and other media of information 
are again becoming as subservient to the 
15555 and the regime as before October 

I think, Mr. Speaker, we in America 
who enjoy our freedom must remember 
that the people of Poland have always 
manifested a strong attachment to the 
Western World. 

We should remember, too that in 
celebrating the 168th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791 they would 
like to regain the liberties accorded them 
by that liberal document, written chiefly 
by Ignatius Potocki, supported by King 
Stanislaw Augustus, and passed at an- 
other critical time in Polish history. 

In 1772, Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
had taken away large sections of Polish 
territory in what became known as the 
first partition, 

Facing possible annihilation, all forces 
in Poland united behind the new con- 
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stitution that was greatly influenced by 
the liberal movements in America, 
England, and France. 

Among the major provisions of the 
constitution were the following: 

All power in civil society is derived from 
the will of the people. 


Commoners were granted the right to 
acquire land; to become commissioned 
officers; religious freedom was guaran- 
teed; powers of the government were 
divided between the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches; and a two- 
chamber legislature established. 

Within a few years after passage of 
the May Constitution, Poland was com- 
pletely overrun by the armies of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria. 

During the century and a quarter of 
foreign oppression that followed, the 
May constitution served the Polish peo- 
ple as a symbol of democracy and 
independence. 

It is time, Mr. Speaker, that the gal- 
lant people of Poland regain the pre- 
cious liberties given them by the Con- 
stitution of 1791 but of which they have 
been deprived for so many years by the 
tyranny of foreign oppression. 


Food for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 1959 issue of the Capper’s Farmer, a 
transcription of an interview with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Min- 
nesota appears concerning his food for 
peace bill. Although Senator Hum- 
PHREY’S and Congressman Worr's, of 
Iowa, United Nations food bill utilize the 
food and fiber resources in different 
ways, the purposes of the bill are similar. 
Both bills have as their respective goals 
the utilization of our food resources in 
ways which will aid the underdeveloped 
nations of the world and the starving 
peoples of this world in their quest for 
a better life. 

Mr. Speaker, too many have thought 
of our great food and fiber abundance as 
a millstone around our necks. It is re- 
freshing to know that through the 
leadership and explanations of Senator 
Humpurey and others, we are beginning 
to see the enormous use and value of our 
food resources—that it is a gift to be 
used for man; not for the purpose of rot- 
ting in food storage tanks. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the interview of Senator HUMPHREY in 
the RECORD: 

Foop FOR PEACE—OUR MIRACLE WEAPON 
(An interview with Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY) 

(Eprror’s Norz.—Minnesota's Senator 
HUMPHREY is introducing a bill in the Sen- 
ate to establish a Food for Peace Administra- 
tion. Here he tells how this program would 
work.) 

Question: “Senator, what would your pro- 
posed food for peace program do that is 
not now being done under Public Law 480?” 
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Answer: “We intend to use Public Law 480 
as a base and expand upon it. We need a 
Food Administration—a Food for Peace Ad- 
ministrator. Our present arrangement is 
clumsy. There is really no one spot where 
the responsibility for the use of food and 
fiber as an instrument of foreign policy is 
centered, 

“Part of the responsibility is in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and part is in the 
Department of State.” 

Question: “One objective then will be to 
make Public Law 480 more effective?” 

Answer; “Yes; and to improve its admin- 
istration. But we need a Food for Peace 
Administration with vitality, imagination, 
and momentum. The present program is 
short of something to make it work. We 
are missing the great opportunity. And I 
want to say that if we keep on missing it 
for another 5 years we won't have any more 
chances.” 

Question: “What countries would receive 
our food for peace?” 

Answer: “I am thinking of the new na- 
tions, the rising countries, those just com- 
ing out of colonialism that need capital for 
development. I mean those countries that 
do not have American dollars. 

“The great opportunity in this program is 
that we can sell to these countries for their 
own money. That is a key to Public Law 
480. But we have failed to make full use of 
it.” 

Question: “Can we make use of all these 
foreign currencies?” 

Answer: “We use what we need to pay our 
bills in those countries. But here is where 
our products become ‘food for peace.’ We 
can loan the money back to them for their 
economic development—to build roads, 
schools, factories, or whatever they may need 
to improve themselves,” 

Question: “Haven't we been criticized for 
delay in putting these loan funds to work?” 

Answer: “Yes. The sheer bureaucratic 
delay in negotiating some of these loans is 
tragic. We not only hold back opportunity 
for the new countries to develop. But while 
the money lies idle, inflation may be eroding 
away its value. 

“We could be building future trade and 
permanent good will for our country. We 
could be helping new countries promote 
health, education, and business on.“ 

Question: Education then would be a big 
part of a food for peace program?” 

Answer: “If we can sell food to these coun- 
tries for their money, they can use their sup- 
ply of American dollars to buy other things 
they need for industrial development. We 
can loan their money back to them for schol- 
arships, school facilities, laboratories, class- 
rooms, books, and visual aids.” 

“Question: Senator, Capper’s Farmer 
readers are asking if an expansion of Public 
Law 480 is only a substitute for an adjust- 
ment of production that would prevent sur- 
pluses.” 

Answer: “We are justifiably concerned over 
surpluses because they are depressing farm 
prices. Unfortunately, lower farm prices do 
not show up in lower consumer prices. 

“If a food for peace program were de- 
veloped on a big enough scale, it would 
siphon off our depressing surpluses and put 
them to work in parts of the world that are 
short of food and fiber. It would upgrade 
our own economy and that of deficit coun- 
tries. 

“We could make food for peace the great- 
est instrument we have ever had to maintain 
@ prosperous agriculture at home and create 
good will abroad.” 

Question: “If we expanded the Public Law 
480 program, would we be accused of dump- 
ing our surpluses in the markets of our 
friends?” 

Answer: “We could upset normal trade 
patterns if we acted like ignoramuses. But 
this kind of program would be carefully 
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planned. I can’t imagine that we would 
proceed without careful cooperation with 
our friends and allies. 

“Food for peace would not be sold in our 
normal dollar or pound sterling markets. It 
would operate where there are no dollars or 
British pounds.” 

Question: “How much control would we 
have over the funds that we loaned back to 
these countries?” 

Answer: “The projects would be decided 
upon by negotiation between the Food for 
Peace Administration and the recipient coun- 
try, in accordance with such law as Congress 
might enact. But the purposes of the loan 
and the terms of repayment would be set 
forth in an agreement.“ 

Question: Isn't there a danger that food 
for peace might retard agricultural progress 
in such a country?” 

Answer: “We are not thinking of a world- 
wide relief program. And, of course, our 
food surpluses are not unlimited. But the 
need of these countries is great. The pres- 
sure for a better standard of living is un- 
believable. Either we must help them 
through democratic processes or they will fall 
captive to totalitarianism.” 

Question: “Senator, what set you at work 
on the food for peace idea?” 

Answer: “I caught the idea on a trip to 
the Middle East about a year ago. Isaw what 
food can really mean. I came back with the 
feeling that our military aid program in 
this area was accomplishing little. 

“For example, we put millions of dollars 
in military aid into Iraq. What happened? 
They used the guns to kill the very govern- 
ment that we were supporting. And the peo- 
ple felt no gratitude to the United States. 

“But I am confident that if we had loaned 
them money for a school lunch program, or 
helped them with health and education im- 
provement that could have been identified 
with the humanitarian impulses of the 
American people, we would have a reservoir 
of goodwill in Iraq today.” 

Question: Would Food for Peace be 
limited to the amount of our crop sur- 
pluses?” 

Answer: “Such a program should not be 
wholly based on the accident of surpluses. 
First of all, we should have a national secu- 
rity reserve. I mean certain amounts of 
foods that should be set aside for emer- 
gencies that might happen to us or our 
allies. 

“A food reserve is as important as a stock- 
pile of atom bombs. What good would 
bombs do if we had no food? One of the 
first acts of an enemy would be to con- 
taminate our fields and livestock. It is 
good national security to have a surplus of 
foods.” 

Question: “Is cost of our farm program 
high compared to that of our missiles?” 

Answer: “We should quit complaining 
about the cost of food surpluses. We are 
not complaining much about military stock- 
piles or the obsolescence of weapons. We 
put billions into rockets and missiles that 
will never be fired. Yet that is done in the 
name of research and security. 

“Food is security too. And it will win 
more friends than weapons. A few tons of 
powdered milk in Africa will do us more 
good than a ton of uranium. 

“Furthermore when other nations look to 
us for part of their food needs they will 
think twice before joining any bloc antag- 
onistic to us.” 

Question: “From your visit in Russia last 
year did you get the impression that the 
Soviets are pushing their farm program for 
the purpose of using food as a tool in fur- 
thering Soviet influence?“ 

Answer: “Yes; definitely. Premier 
Khrushchey pointed out how the Soviet 
Union had sent foods to less prosperous 
countries. I predict that in 5 years Russia 
will be a food-exporting country. 
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“Imagine what Mr. Khrushchey would be 
doing today if he had our billion-bushel 
wheat surplus. He'd be the world’s biggest 
wheat salesman and not be worrying how 
many rubles it would bring. He’d be spend- 
ing Soviet influence with every kernel.” 

Question: “Senator, are you looking for- 
ward to a world food bank in your food for 
peace proposal? 

Answer: Les, the food surplus producing 
countries might eventually get together in 
an international food bank. But I don’t 
think we should wait until we can have a 
perfect project. We've already learned a lot 
from the use of Public Law 480. We should 
build from that and work out bilateral ar- 
rangements with nations that need our food 
now.” 


Pending a Reply From State, a Fact- 
Finding Trip to Nicaragua 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following press re- 
lease issued from my office on April 29, 
1959: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., April 29, 1959. 

Following is the text of an English trans- 
lation of a letter to Congressman CHARLES O. 
Porter, Democrat, of Oregon, from the Am- 
bassador of Nicaragua, inviting Mr. PORTER 
to visit that country, and the text of a letter 
from Mr. Porter to Secretary of State Chris- 
tian A. Herter in which he invites the State 
Department to comment on the merits of 
the proposed visit. 

Porter said that pending a reply from the 
Secretary of State, which I shall certainly 
weigh carefully before making the decision, 
I feel as though such a visit might well help 
the cause of democracy in this hemisphere 
as well as add considerably to my own knowl- 
edge on this subject.” The names of those 
Porter intends to take with him if he under- 
takes the fact finding expedition to Nica- 
ragua are listed in the letter to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

APRIL 24, 1959. 
The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: I am pleased to 
confirm the invitation which I personally 
extended to you on April 9, 1959, on behalf of 
the President of Nicaragua, Luis A. Somoza 
D., to visit our country accompanied by a 
group of persons whom you may wish to 
travel with you. 

President Somoza has special interest in 
discussing with you general aspects of policy 
relative to Central America, as well as in af- 
fording you an opportunity of seeing by di- 
rect appreciation the real truth about Nica- 
ragua in all its facets. He has instructed 
me to inform you, on his behalf, that it 
would be a pleasure to receive you and your 
companions as guests of the Republic of 
Nicaragua. 

In order that you may more completely en- 
joy your sojourn in Nicaragua, we have de- 
cided not to prepare a formal program. Na- 
turally, the protocol section of our foreign 
ministry will be at your disposal should you 
find it desirable to avail yourself of its 
services, 

For the purpose of informing the Nica- 
raguan people of your visit, we will appreciate 
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it very much if you would advise us some 
time in advance of the date of your arrival 
to Managua. 

I take advantage of this opportunity to re- 
new to you, sir, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

GUILLERMO SEVILLA Sacasa, 
Ambassador of Nicaragua. 
APRIL 28, 1959. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: The President of 
Nicarauga has invited me to visit his coun- 
try as his guest. He wants me to see for 
myself that Nicarauga, contrary to opinions 
I have expressed on occasion, is a democracy, 
not a dictatorship. I can bring with me 
any persons I choose to help me investigate 
the facts. Of course, I am to be entirely 
free to go any place and talk to anyone. 

The suggestion of this visit was first made 
to be by our Ambassador to Nicarauga, 
Thomas E. Whelan, when he was in my office 
early in March. Later the Ambassador of 
Nicarauga invited me personally and we dis- 
cussed the matter at length. I told them 
both that I had my doubts about whether 
anything useful could be accomplished and 
that I would consult with the Department 
of State upon receipt of a written invita- 
tion. 

A copy of the invitation and a copy of the 
translation are enclosed. I will appreciate 
your comments and an opportunity to con- 
fer with Department specialists in due 
course. 

If I accepted the invitation, my present 
plans would be as follows: Set aside a long 
weekend when I would miss no business on 
the floor of the House, which would mean 
I would have a maximum of 4 days for the 
visit. 

Ask to accompany me the following: Rob- 
ert Alexander, author of “Communism in 
Latin America““ and professor at Rutgers 
University; Martin Agronsky, NBC com- 
mentator; John O’Rourke, editor of the 
Washington Daily News and former presi- 
dent of the Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion; and Ulises Carbo, subeditor of Presna 
Libre, Havana, Cuba; Fabricio Ojeda, Car- 
acas, Venezuela; and perhaps others. 

The trip would be publicized in and out 
of Nicaragua. Informed persons would be 
encouarged to write to me. We could stop 
briefiy in both Costa Rica and Honduras to 
talk with exiles before going to Nicaragua. 
The entire group would of course be exten- 
sively briefed before leaving the United 
States. 

In Nicaragua we would stay at a hotel and 
would not be entertained by the Somozas or 
the Government or by any other political 
faction. We would split up into groups of 
two or three to cover the prisons, the schools, 
the press, radio, the opposition, peasants, 
businessmen, and others, all more or less at 
random. 

I told both Ambassador Whelan and Am- 
bassador Sevilla-Sacasa that it is possible 
our report. would be inconclusive because of 
the short time available. My own opinion, 
at present, is based on many talks with Latin 
Americans, including Nicaraguan exiles, and 
with U.S. experts, including several in your 
Department. I believe President Somoza 
achieved his office by force and fraud and 
maintains himself by the same means. I 
believe any liberalization of policy, such as 
allowing a free press and radio (which I 
understand do exist) and proclaiming am- 
nesties (which I understand are more proc- 
lamation than fact), arise from his fear of 
revolution and the Somozas’ wish to remain 
alive and continue to be enriched by the ex- 
tensive wealth in Nicaragua which somehow 
has accumulated to their family. 

My opinion is that any freedoms we might 
observe could be and would be set aside by 
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the Somozas the minute they felt their dig- 
nity or wealth to be endangered. 

These opinions of mine, widely held in 
Latin America, are not news to Ambassador 
Whelan or the Somozas. They apparently 
believe that I would alter them if I con- 
sented to visit Nicaragua. 

If in fact, the Government of Nicaragua is 
firmly committed to democratic institutions, 
and if I could so decide from such a visit, 
then I’d like to say so publicly and rejoice 
accordingly. Of course, from here at this 
time, it would seem that one of the best 
proofs of good faith would be to arrange 
for free elections immediately. 

Apart from the question whether I could 
do any good is the question whether the trip 
would do harm to surging democratic-forces 
in Latin America. One Latin American 
friend of mine, a leading democrat, says So- 
moza wants to “use” me and that my visit 
would create confusion among the demo- 
cratic forces of Latin America and disap- 
pointment to the Nicaraguan youth. 

It is not clear to me why these results 
would have to occur. With this in mindI am 
releasing this correspondence to the press 
in the hope that others will express their 
opinions of the advisability of this trip and 
the best ways to make it worthwhile if I do 
decide to accept the invitation. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


Communism and Immigration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very much disturbed about the 
changed policy of this Government that 
has resulted in deportation proceedings 
against some Polish refugees. 

The apparent basis assigned by the 
Government for this change of policy is 
that political changes have occurred in 
Poland that now renders it possible for 
refugees to be returned to Poland from 
this country without danger of political 
persecution, retaliation, or oppression. 

While some temporary gestures of con- 
ciliation and softening of policy occurred 
under the so-called Gomulka govern- 
ment, they were shortlived indeed. In 
the American press, in our diplomatic 
reports, in all the evidence that is avail- 
able, it is clear that the leopard has not 
changed his spots and that the Polish 
Government is still a Communist puppet 
and can be no more depended upon to 
administer impartial justice or refrain 
from ruthless actions than any other 
Communist government whether it be 
Hungary or Red China. 

All the responsible evidence that we 
have available indicates that in fields 
that by any stretch of the imagination 
constitute a real test of fair-minded, 
impartial, humane treatment of human 
beings, that the Polish Communist Gov- 
ernment fails to measure up to stand- 
ards that free-minded peoples would ex- 
pect and that the United States above 
all should insist upon in its relations 
with other nations, 
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It is clear from available evidence that 
the concessions made by the Polish Gov- 
ernment following the events of October 
1956 are being systematically withdrawn 
and that no reasonable expectation ex- 
ists that democratic freedoms and hu- 
man rights are being or would be consist- 
ently observed or recognized by the pres- 
ent Polish Communist government. 

What reasonable man could doubt on 
the current evidence that the Polish 
Communist Government is a govern- 
ment by edict, dominated by force and 
committed to ruthless regimentation of 
the Nation’s political and economic sys- 
tems and of the people. 

The following facts be 
denied— 

First. Workers in Poland have been 
placed under strict party rule and dis- 
cipline contrary to their will. 

Second. Censorship in Poland has be- 
come more rigorous than ever. 

Third. Free speech, free expression, 
free inquiry, free publication in Poland 
are ruthlessly suppressed. 

Fourth. Rigid control of religious 
practices and worship and bans on re- 
ligious education are in existence in 
Poland and constitute another shocking 
repression of individual rights. 

Fifth. Religious symbols like crucifixes 
and other articles of great sacredness to 
sincere religious worshipers have been 
banned in Poland by the mailed fist of 
violence and heavy penalties on so- 
called offenders. 

Sixth. Religious charitable activities 
have been repressed and religious relief 
services profaned in Poland so that the 
National Catholic Welfare Council has 
suspended all large shipments of relief 
goods to Poland. 

Seventh. Malignant attacks against 
the religious hierarch have occurred and 
fake, trumped-up charges of crime 
brought against religious leaders in Po- 
land characterized by particularly false, 
fraudulent, and unfounded claims of 
militarism, fanaticism and intolerance 
made against religious believers. 

Eighth. Despicable unfounded charges 
were leveled against the Cardinal Pri- 
mate of Poland and an unwarranted in- 
vasion of that Primate’s institution at 
Jasna Gora Monastery was conducted 
by the government, its offices raided, its 
books, pamphlets and other documents 
of historic worth and deep religious 
significance were confiscated. 

Ninth. The offices of Bishop Boleslaw 
Kominek were raided and searched by 
minions of the police state. 

Tenth. The institution of higher re- 
ligious education at Wroklaw was seized 
by the government and all its activities 
stopped. 

Eleventh. Other leading clerics whose 
only offense was their devotion to God 
were arrested and jailed on trumped-up 
charges of violating governmental re- 
strictions on the use of newsprint. 

Twelfth. Ministers of the Gospel were 
imprisoned for their religious sermons to 
their flocks. 

Thirteenth. The religious educational 
activities in the schools, programs of sci- 
entific research and studies were inter- 
fered with and the schools required to 
take active part in the building of com- 
munism in People’s Poland. 
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Fourteenth. The autonomy of the le- 
gal profession was limited, thus making 
lawyers mere puppets and instruments 
of the state and depriving individuals of 
proper legal representation. 

Fifteenth. Threats of violence and im- 
prisonment were made against youth 
leaders in religion and democracy. 

The very substantial flight of Poles 
from their country to escape these poli- 
cies and acts of oppression continues and 
many Poles deeply attached to their na- 
tive soil and nation are leaving it, driven 
to despair and fear to flee from oppres- 
sion and persecution. 

During the past 2 years the number of 
Poles asking for asylum in Western Eu- 
rope has shown a steady increase. These 
facts and statistics are well known to 
American officials. They are also not 
only well known, but have been con- 
firmed, by the Voice of the Council of 
Europe as attested in the statement of 
October 17, 1958, of Mr. Frans Goedhart, 
delegate from the Netherlands who de- 
clared: 

In Poland, we have seen possibly a more 
dramatic swing back toward the old days 
than in any of the other countries. Nearly 
all the gains by the Polish people in 1956 
appear now to be lost. The freedom of the 
press has virtually disappeared. Travel 
abroad has now been curtailed, not by any 
regulations, but by the simple process of 
raising the cost of passports by no less than 
six times within the last year. 


The British delegate, Mr. Mulley said: 

I believe that it is absurd to try to under- 
stand the situation in Poland, unless we take 
cognizance of the fact that there are 22 
Soviet divisions in Eastern Germany. 


The Denver Conference on Immigra- 
tion held December 6, 1958 among other 
recommendations for reform of our im- 
migration laws, recommended that our 
laws and the administration thereof 
should, to a great extent, practice the 
time-honored American tradition of 
granting asylum to victims of racial, re- 
ligious and political persecution. 

How can any reasonable person be- 
lieve that there is anything in the his- 
tory of the relations between the Soviet 
and enslaved countries to justify the be- 
lief that an individual’s stand criticizing 
or opposing existing Communist govern- 
ments would not be followed by force- 
ful, repressive action and persecution of 
the individual and possibly his family 
and friends. 

The facts clearly show that uprisings 
in Poland, Hungary and East Germany 
have been cruelly repressed by Soviet 
military force. Dissenters against Com- 
munist oppression have been murdered 
in cold blood. It is clear, or it should 
be clear, to any fairminded, thinking 
person that it is the fixed policy of Com- 
munist governments to persecute those 
who refuse to submit themselves to Com- 
munist ideology, Communist irreligion 
and Communist hatred of democratic 
convictions. 

In the light of all this evidence which, 
I repeat, is available to our Government 
from its own agents, as well as from 
authenticicated reports from other gov- 
ernments, and other authoritative ob- 
servers and commentators on conditions 
inside Poland, it is impossible for me 
to understand how this Government 
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could even think of changing its policy 
granting asylum and protection to those 
seeking a haven in this freedom-loving 
Nation, who, if they were to be returned 
to Poland, by every test of logic and ex- 
perience, might well be exposed to ruth- 
less treatment and possible liquidation. 

This Government is becoming naive 
indeed, if it believes that there has been 
any basic change in the attitude of Com- 
munist governments toward freedom- 
loving, God-fearing individuals, or any 
assurances that these governments will 
not continue as in the past to punish 
believers in a Divine Being and in demo- 
cratic principles, by ruthless persecution, 
imprisonment and death. 

I hope that our great President, who 
is always so deeply concerned in a hu- 
mane way with the plight of the op- 
pressed and perseucted throughout the 
world, will take appropriate action to 
redefine and clarify the position of our 
Government so that the time-honored, 
historic principle of asylum for op- 
pressed and persecuted peoples may not 
only be continued but safeguarded, and 
every effort made to depart from this 
principle shall be speedily eliminated 
from the American political scene. 

It is not only millions of Americans of 
Polish blood and their friends who are 
interested in this problem, but all true 
lovers of freedom in the American Na- 
tion are interested and vitally concerned 
that our Government adhere to its noble 
traditions of protecting the weak and 
helpless and giving shelter to the op- 
pressed and persecuted. 

It would be a most unconscionable 
policy indeed for this Government to di- 
rect the deportation of any Poles or per- 
sons of any other nationality to a Com- 
munist-controlled state where such a 
‘strong likelihood exists that they would 
be subject to persecution, oppression, 
and possible liquidation. 

With all my heart, I urge our great 
President and the administration to 
abandon its present course regarding the 
principle of asylum and make it clear 
that in America, the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, we intend to the 
best of our ability to protect human be- 
ings against the dread persecution of 
communism and that under no circum- 
stances will we return law-abiding per- 
sons resident in this country to the con- 
trol of ruthless Communist governments. 

I recently appealed to the distin- 
guished Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, Gen. J. M. 
Swing, and his reply is pleasing and re- 
assuring. It is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Paren: This will reply to your 
letter regarding the deportation cases of 
Polish refugees. 

Approximately 75 cases of Polish nationals 
whose claims of physical persecution have 
previously been approved are now being re- 
viewed. You are assured that no single one 
of these cases will result in an order to de~ 
port until I personally have reviewed the 

e. 

The matter of physical persecution claims 
of Polish nationals, as well as nationals of 
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other countries which are concededly Com- 
munist dominated or controlled, is the sub- 
ject of continuing discussions between the 
Service and the immigration committees of 
the Congress. 
Sincerely, 
J. M. Swinc, 
Commissioner. 


In view of this letter, I am very hope- 
ful that the very serious problem pre- 
sented by the Polish refugee deportation 
cases is well on its way to satisfactory 
and humane solution, and I earnestly 
hope that this will be the case. 


A Bill To Correct an Inequitable Discrim- 
ination in Administration of an Excise 


Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill designed to cor- 
rect a flagrant and equitable discrimi- 
nation that has risen under the admin- 
tration of a tax law. 

For decades retailers have been com- 
peting with wholesalers and manufac- 
turers in the premium, award and prize 
market. This involves sales made to 
business and other organizations for 
such purposes as sales premiums, incen- 
tive and merit awards to employees, for 
disposition as prizes, scholastic awards, 
and so forth. Basically these awards are 
given, as business incentives for scholas- 
tic or athletic accomplishment and cul- 
tural achievement in furtherance of our 
economic and social life. Several re- 
cent Federal court decisions ruled that 
sales of this nature are not retail sales 
as provided for in the Internal Revenue 
Code and therefore are not subject to 
the retail excise tax. These decisions, 
which in part lean on debates in Con- 
gress which have tended to define the 
term “retail,” placed these products 
which are normally taxed at retail on an 
equal competitive basis in this business 
and organizational market with other 
products not normally taxed when sold 
at retail. In administering these deci- 
sions, a tax ruling was issued which re- 
stricted their application to sales made 
by firms “not engaged in retail busi- 
ness.” The greatest impact of this in- 
terpretation is to deny tax-exempt sales 
to retailers as well as to restrict the ap- 
plication of the exemption to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers not selling at re- 
tail. Strenuous efforts by retailers and 
others to obtain corrective rulings have 
been unsuccessful. 

The net effect of this situation is to 
deprive the retailer as well as many 
wholesalers and manufacturers of any 
possibility of continuing to compete 
equitably in this premium, award, and 
prize market. 

The inequity involved here is com- 
pounded by the character of the parties 
against whom it is inflicted. From an 
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economic point of view the retail in- 
dustry is, generally speaking, the weak- 
est element in our business structure. 
By far, the greatest number of retailers 
are “small business” in every sense of 
the word. And yet here, through an 
unfortunate distinction between them 
and some of their suppliers they are 
stripped from opportunity to equitably 
compete in a market that they hereto- 
fore have enjoyed. 

This bill will clearly establish equit- 
able status for all sales of these incentive 
awards whose value is well founded by 
their historical use by business and in- 
dustry. In this regard this amendment 
clarifies but does not change existing 
law. Last year Congress, in the Excise 
‘Technical Changes Act, in effect, recog- 
nized the value of achievement awards 
by exempting from Federal retail ex- 
cise taxes purchases of these products 
by nonprofit educational organizations. 
The court decisions referred to previ- 
ously recognize that other organizations 
have the same privilege in recognizing 
scholastic, athletic, economic or cultural 
achievement without tax. 

This amendment will restore retailers 
to a competitive equality insofar as this 
premium, award, and prize market is 
concerned with other levels of industry 
and thus correct the discrimination that 
has arisen under the administration of 
our tax law. It is compatible with pre- 
vious Congressional decisions that clari- 
fy the term “retail” as used in other laws 
and Government regulations. 

It is my earnest desire that the Con- 
gress take prompt and favorable action 
on this bill. 


Heartful Aspects of the Mutual Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON, Mr. Speaker, so much 
attention is given the military aspects 
of mutual security that we may tend to 
overlook the more heartful work carried 
on under the program. While the total 
amount of funds allocated to these ac- 
tivities is comparatively small, the div- 
idends realized in terms of friendship 
and goodwill are enormous, Through 
these programs Americans are enabled 
to express their concern for the less 
fortunate peoples of the world, a con- 
cern which is inherent in the conscience 
of America. 

Certain of these activities were 
described to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on April 17 by the following 
witnesses: Mr. William H. McCahon, 
Chief, Voluntary Foreign Aid Staff, ICA; 
Mr. Richard B. Farnsworth, Deputy 
Chief, Education Division, ICA; Dr. Eu- 
gene P. Campbell, Chief, Public Health 
Division, ICA; Dr. Paul F. Russell, 
Rockefeller Foundation; and Dr. John 
D. Porterfield, Deputy Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service, Department of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare. As 
their presentation covered four pro- 
grams which are of very real interest 
and importance, I shall summarize their 
testimony under the respective program 
heading. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


This program, for which $2.3 million 
is requested, is designed to defray ocean 
transportation costs of U.S. voluntary 
agency gift shipments to needy persons 
abroad. These gifts which are distrib- 
uted in the name of the American peo- 
ple, include food, clothing, medicines, 
hospital supplies, school supplies, hand 
tools, and other self-help items. The 
salient points, observations, and facts 
bearing upon this program are as fol- 
lows: 

First. All supplies involved come from 
private U.S. sources as voluntary dona- 
tions either in cash or in kind. 

Second. All costs including procure- 
ment, processing, packaging for export, 
and delivery of supplies to U.S. port are 
borne by the voluntary agencies. 

Third. For every appropriated dollar 
spent on ocean freight, roughly $15 worth 
of these privately donated supplies are 
delivered to needy Sersons overseas. 

Fourth. During the past 3 years, the 
value of these supplies has averaged $27 
million annually. 

Fifth. Thirty-two U.S. voluntary non- 
profit agencies are participating in this 
program, including the relief arms of 
the three major faiths, CARE, and the 
American Red Cross. 

Sixth. Eligible agencies are those reg- 
istered with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. This Committee 
was created in May 1946. It has 10 
members at present, all serving without 
compensation, and is chaired by Mr. 
Charles P. Taft. 

Seventh. As a condition of such reg- 
istration, the voluntary agencies keep 
the Committee fully informed of their 
activities. An annual public audit is 
filed by each registrant. These are 
available for public inspection. 

Eighth. The U.S. origin of the goods 
is made known to the recipients through 
labeling, special posters and literature, 
as well as by personal contacts of the 
American citizen field representatives 
maintained by the voluntary agencies. 

Ninth. The authorities of the recip- 
ient countries exempt the supplies from 
all duties, tolls and taxes. Inland trans- 
portation and related costs from port of 
entry abroad to ultimate distribution 
center is paid by the recipient countries 
or from other non-U.S. Government 
sources, 

Tenth. Forty countries and areas are 
now included in this program, 16 having 
been added in December 1958. The ad- 
ditional $200,000 requested is needed to 
take care of this and other possible ex- 
pansion in the number of countries to be 
served. It is believed that with this 
modest increase the amount requested 
will be adequate to finance all estimated 
shipments in the coming year. 

In addition to their material aid ship- 
ments, these voluntary agencies are 
carrying out many other useful services 
in the fields of refugee care and resettle- 
ment, technical assistance and self-help. 
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These people-to-people activities serve as 
a useful and important supplement to 
the government-to-government assist- 
ance programs. They provide a good ex- 
ample of how Government and our pri- 
vate citizens can join hands to accom- 
plish mutually desired ends. 
AMERICAN-SPONSORED SCHOOLS ABROAD 


Funds made available under section 
400(c) of the Mutual Security Act are 
designed to further mutual security ob- 
jectives by increasing the number and 
quality of human resources available to 
participate in economie development. 
Section 400(c), title 5, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, pro- 
vides that “the President is authorized 
to use not to exceed $10 million of funds 
appropriated” to assist “schools and li- 
braries abroad, founded or sponsored by 
citizens of the United States and serving 
as study and demonstration centers for 
ideas and programs of the United States, 
notwithstanding any other act author- 
izing assistance of this kind.” The 
amounts available for this program in 
subsequent years have varied according 
to demands upon appropriated funds, 
with $5 million proposed for the coming 
year. 

The primary objective of this program 
is to enable American-sponsored schools 
abroad to contribute more significantly 
to the development of the human re- 
sources so desperately needed by the de- 
veloping countries. An American-spon- 
sored school is defined as one that pro- 
vides educational facilities of two na- 
tions—namely, those characteristic of 
the United States on the one hand, and 
on the other hand, those of the host 
country. The student bodies include na- 
tionals of the country, third country na- 
tionals, and may include U.S. citizens. 
American-sponsored schools abroad are 
cooperative enterprises supported by U.S. 
citizens and local citizens. Particular 
emphasis is placed upon technical educa- 
tion at the college and university level by 
virtue of the mutual security program 
objectives. 

Graduates of these schools will be 
among the scientific, political, and eco- 
nomic leaders in their countries. One of 
the American University of Beirut’s most 
famous alumni is Charles Malik, 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Robert College in Turkey, by 
virtue of its long establishment there, 
enjoys a wide range of contacts. At the 
present time it numbers among its grad- 
uates three Turkish Ambassadors, the 
head of one of the major political parties, 
senior officials of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank and a host of industrialists 
and technicians in private industry. 
Most of the American-sponsored schools 
in Latin America, Africa, and the Far 
East are elementary and secondary 
schools, nevertheless they also can claim 
economic, political, and social leaders as 
their alumni. 

In addition to their function of ac- 
tually training productive citizens and 
other important elements, is the fact that 
the American-sponsored schools abroad 
serve as models and demonstration cen- 
ters which influence the educational sys- 
tems of the host countries and thereby 
improve the type of education offered all 
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the students in the country. They serve 
as a local demonstration of improved 
educational methods, materials, and 
teaching procedures. 

In a broader sense the schools aided 
provide one means of contributing to- 
ward the sound objectives of developing 
better understanding between the people 
of the United States and the peoples of 
the countries in which the schools are 
established. The students of the host 
country who attend such schools tend 
to learn U.S. methods and standards 
without affecting their basic sense of 
values toward their own countries. In 
addition, with an American educational 
background, these students are ideally 
qualified for local employment with U.S. 
firms. They are also better prepared to 
enter American colleges and universities 
for advanced training. 

In summary, by assisting American- 
sponsored schools abroad we are sup- 
porting American private initiative, we 
are capitalizing on existing investments, 
and are utilizing the skills and knowl- 
edge of Americans already working in 
the educational field abroad. The enor- 
mity of the developing countries’ needs 
for trained manpower requires that we 
make maximum use of all our available 
resources, 


MALARIA ERADICATION 


The administration has requested that 
$35 million of special assistance funds be 
made available to continue worldwide ef- 
forts to eradicate malaria. The avowed 
goal of this program is the elimination 
of malaria from nations of the world in 
which reside more than 1 billion persons 
who are or have recently been exposed 
to malaria infection. Since the first ap- 
propriation for this purpose was received 
in fiscal year 1958, major progress has 
been made in 26 nations which have 
signed bilateral malaria eradication 
agreements with ICA and in some 50 ad- 
ditional nations receiving indirect U.S. 
assistance through the special malaria 
accounts of the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the Pan American Health Or- 
ganization. 

The role that the United States plays 
in the malaria eradication program is 
crucial to the success of the worldwide 
effort. Our leadership in this field was 
well established some years ago when 
we initiated a program for the eradica- 
tion of malaria in the United States and 
followed it through to a successful con- 
clusion. As early as 1942, we began to 
share with neighboring countries our 
knowledge of how to combat this disease. 

Today, most of the underdeveloped 
countries where malaria is still a serious 
problem have manpower and can finance 
local costs, but do not have the equip- 
ment and materials needed nor the for- 
eign exchange with which to purchase 
them. These items which we furnish 
can be provided only from the United 
States in the quantity and quality neces- 
sary for a program of this magnitude. 
In addition to commodities, we are also 
providing the top-level leadership and 
technical assistance where this is re- 
quired. 

Under the present program U.S. as- 
sistance is being extended to 26 of the 
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76 countries now concerned with ma- 
laria eradication, Certain of the re- 
mainder require no assistance and 
others are being aided by the World 
Health Organization, the Pan American 
Health Organization, or the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. Once malaria 
has been eradicated by a country, it is 
neither difficult nor expensive to main- 
tain that condition. 

Our Government plans to continue 
support to many nations of the world 
through contributions to the special 
malaria accounts of the World Health 
Organization in the amount of $3 mil- 
lion and of the Pan American Health 
Organization in the amount of $2 mil- 
lion. The World Health Organization 
and its Regional Office for the Americas, 
the Pan American Health Organization 
play a key role in coordinating the efforts 
of all nations in the worldwide malaria 
eradication program and provide tech- 
nical support for individual country pro- 
grams through provision of consultation, 
training fellowships, training facilities, 
and conferences. These organizations 
are uniquely capable of carrying out 
these functions through their official 
channels with the nations of the world 
and by their ability to employ scarce ex- 
perienced malaria experts without re- 
gard to nationality. Most important of 
all, these organizations operate in many 
countries and territories in which there 
are no ICA health programs. This is 
particularly significant since the mos- 
quito is no respecter of political bound- 
aries. The WHO and PAHO also are 
participating directly in and coordinat- 
ing field investigations of special prob- 
lems such as mosquito resistance to in- 
secticides, and the role of drugs in eradi- 
cation of malaria from tropical Africa. 

It is expected that U.S. participation 
in the malaria eradication program will 
require about 5 years. Where eradica- 
tion problems are particularly difficult 
for technical or other reasons, assistance 
may be required beyond fiscal year 1962. 
The program is expected to reach its 
peak during the coming year. 

Described as the greatest nonmilitary 
international cooperative effort in his- 
tory, the malaria eradication program 
has already made substantial progress. 
Malaria has already been eliminated 
from large areas and experience to date 
‘indicates that the objectives of world- 
wide eradication are technically possible 
and within reach. U.S. leadership and 
participation in this program not only 
results in improved conditions of health 
throughout a large part of the world, 
but also represents a truly international 
cooperative effort in human welfare. 


COMMUNITY WATER SUPPLY PROGRAM 


The sum of $5 million in special assist- 
ance funds is proposed to be used for 
improving community water supply fa- 
cilities. Lack of safe water supplies for 
drinking and personal cleanliness is a 
keenly felt need by people almost every- 
where in the newly developing countries. 
This situation is most critical in the 
smaller and moderate-size communities. 
Major efforts and resources have been 
dedicated to providing piped water for 
the very largest cities, but even so the 
urbanization growth has been so rapid 
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as to outstrip existing capacities, often 
inadequately planned when installed. It 
is not unusual to find capital cities with 
one-fourth to one-half of the urban 
populace unserved by the public water 
supply. The industrial and economic 
development of the smaller cities and 
towns, so necessary to stabilize shifting 
population, almost without exception is 
contingent upon the availability of 
water. If it is not provided, industry 
will rarely come into an area. 

This program is designed to spear- 
head greatly increased efforts attacking 
the gastrointestinal diseases through 
the stimulation of national programs to 
provide safe water supplies for human 
needs. Technical support on a broad 
front is needed to encourage and aid the 
organization and adoptior. of practical 
programs to serve the water supply 
needs for better health, increased pro- 
ductivity, industrial expansion, and im- 
proved standards of living. This at- 
tack will be carried out in collaboration 
with other nations, with WHO and the 
Pan American Health Organization. 

This proposal has evolved from recent 
actions on many fronts to focus atten- 
tion on this primary cause of much sick- 
ness and death in major world areas— 
the diarrheal diseases. The World 
Health Organization, Pan American 
Health Organization, the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and on more than one 
occasion President Eisenhower, have all 
called for combined efforts to help do 
away with this obstacle to economic ad- 
vancement in many less developed 
countries. 

The Inter-American Committee of 
Presidential Representatives in 1957 en- 
dorsed a public water-supply program 
for the Western Hemisphere. The 
worldwide needs were considered of high 
priority by the International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board. In March 1958, 
the Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service recommended such a pro- 
gram, along with others, to ICA as ap- 
propriate for early implementation. 
The 88 member nations represented at 
the World Health Organization— 
WHO—General Assembly at Minneapo- 
lis in May 1958 resolved in favor of in- 
creased emphasis on worldwide com- 
munity water-supply efforts. President 
Eisenhower in his August 1958 address 
before the U.N. General Assembly indi- 
cated water shortage and disease as two 
major challenges to Near East develop- 
ment. A resolution adopted by the Pan 
American Sanitary Conference, October 
1958, called attention to the importance 
of water supply and urged further con- 
sideration in program planning. Sup- 
porting these affirmations of needs and 
feasibility is the 16 years’ experience in 
such activities by ICA and the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, which have 
demonstrated the technical, administra- 
tive, and economic soundness of water- 
supply development programs. 

Each year an estimated 500 million 
persons have one or more of the gastro- 
intestinal diseases, which are prevent- 
able with clean water. Approximately 
5 million infants die each year from 
these diseases, which include cholera, 
typhoid, and paratyphoid fever. In ad- 
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dition to the human suffering and death 
these diseases cause, they represent a 
tremendous economic loss to the devel- 
opment of growing nations. 

The funding of this program is ex- 
pected to highlight U.S. interest and 
support of a critically needed public 
health measure. Soundly conceived, the 
community water supply program should 
prove highly popular with the underde- 
veloped nations and make an effective 
contribution to improved health and 
economic development, 


Address of U.S. Senator A. S. Mike Mon- 
roney, of Oklahoma, at Paul M. Butler 
Testimonial Dinner in South Bend, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 29, 1959, in South Bend, Ind., 
nearly 800 friends and neighbors from 
throughout the State gathered to pay 
tribute to one of Indiana’s most distin- 
guished citizens, the hard working, 
courageous and dedicated chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, the 
Honorable Paul M. Butler. 

The principal speaker at this great 
banquet in honor of Paul Butler was one 
of the finest Members of the U.S. Senate 
and another distinguished American, the 
junior Senator from the State of Okla- 
homa, the Honorable A. S. MIKE MON- 
RONEY. 


Iam proud to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the splendid address de- 
livered by Senator Monroney on this 
occasion: 


I am a lucky Senator indeed to be invited 
here for this very happy occasion. 

It’s always a pleasure to come to Indiana 
to address the front-line fighting troops of 
the Democratic Party. It’s much different 
here than in my State of Oklahoma. Here, in 
this area, it’s hard to be a Democrat. Old, 
bad habits are hard to break, and so you face 
an uphill fight in every election. 

In Oklahoma and other parts of the great 
Southwest it’s hard not to be a Democrat. 
And so I am always glad to salute the people 
who turned the tide to win outstanding 
victories for our party in Indiana. 

But to be here on this occasion—when a 
dear friend of yours and mine is honored by 
his fellow townsmen and others of Indiana— 
gives me particular pleasure. This warm and 
enthusiastic testimonial dinner is a well de- 
served tribute to a great Democratic leader— 
Paul Butler. 

When the invitation was extended to me 
I wondered why, out of all 64 Democratic 
Senators, I was lucky enough to be chosen 
to speak on this occasion. 

Reflecting that South Bend’s most famous 
product is the great Notre Dame football 
team, and knowing that Paul Butler is Notre 
Dame's No. 1 fan, I finally figured out why 
this honor came to me. 

I asked myself what State had done the 
most in recent years for Notre Dame and I 
came to the very definite conclusion that 
undoubtedly it was Oklahoma. On the 50th 
anniversary of our statehood, November 7, 
1957, Oklahoma was kind enough to Notre 
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Dame to terminate our record-breaking chain 
of victories and to establish Notre Dame as 
the outstanding team in the Nation for that 
year. 

It was a footnote for football history that 
the team we beat in starting this chain— 
Notre Dame—turned out to be the one that 
broke our long winning streak in the end. 
And so I was happy to accept this invitation 
as partial payment on South Bend's debt to 
Oklahoma. 

I hope that before we turn to the urgent 
business of discussing the Republican Party 
and its current Washington product, you will 
permit some brief observations on the Demo- 
cratic Party and its present chairman. 

Many Democrats in the past have written 
distinguished records in the position that 
Paul Butler fills today, but few, if any, have 
matched his achievement in rebuilding the 
party from the ashes of an overwhelming de- 
feat in 1952 to the healthy, robust, aggres- 
sive force that it is today. With the party 
treasury deeply in debt, with even the bas- 
tions of the South in political ruins, Paul 
Butler began the long, hard task of creating 
an alert, alive, and effective Democratic 
Party. 

He didn’t do this on a one-State or a one- 
section basis, but sought to place the Demo- 
cratic Party again in the forefront as the 
truly great national party. 

Lets’ face it—perhaps Paul stepped on a few 
toes, hurt the feelings of a few leaders in 
various sections—but his concern was for 
the health of the entire Democratic Party, 
and his courage and drive rebuilt this party 
to its effective position today. 

It was inevitable that in this process, there 
should be sectional criticism. For Paul But- 
ler has faced no less a task than to articulate 
for the Nation the broadest aspirations of a 
national party during a period when that 
party lacked the natural public platform 
which the Presidency provides. 

Certainly we in Congress can take consid- 
erable pride in the fact that the record of the 
Democratic Party in both Houses contributed 
substantially to winning the sweeping public 
endorsement in last fall’s elections, But we 
all are practical enough politicians to real- 
ize that elections are not won alone in the 
halls of Congress, but in the tens of thou- 
sands of precincts throughout the Nation. 
It was in rebuilding this party machinery for 
the Nation—to the State, to the county, to 
the township levels, that Paul Butler com- 
mitted his attention and his leadership so 
effectively. 

No one today who has seen the shambles 
of the Republican national organization— 
confused and befuddled, even though they 
still control the vast powers of the executive 
department of this Government—can help 
but realize the superb achievement that Paul 
Butler has wrought for his party. There 
has been no patronage; there have been no 
fancy appointments to ambassadorships; 
there have been no Cabinet posts—in fact, 
no executive power to serve as convenient 
leverage for Paul’s rebuilding job. It all had 
to be done with bare hands and a determina- 
tion that the Democratic Party would again 
be resurgent. 

The record of the last congressional elec- 
tions indicates the degree of this resur- 
gence—when Maine joined our ranks with 
the election of Governor MUSKIE to the Sen- 
ate, and Vermont sent to the Congress its 
first Democrat in more than a century. 

The extent of this devastating defeat ad- 
ministered to the Republicans portends great 
days ahead in 1960. 

This was done by Paul Butler—not by sit- 
ting in a Washington office and issuing pious 
declarations—but by traveling the long, 
tedious paths to the 48 States and in these 
States to the county seats, to insure that 
every party worker was trained and encour- 
aged in perfo the duties required in 
his particular area of responsibility. 
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This program has virtually transformed 
the great western reaches of our country from 
a happy hunting ground for musclebound 
Republicans to what approaches a monop- 
oly of Democratic representation in the Con- 
gress and in the Governors’ chairs. 

I predicted in my closing campaign speech 
at Evansville that after November 4, 1958, 
the GOP would not be able to run the Re- 
publican elephant any more—they would 
just have to stuff him. And sure enough, 
not long ago they stuffed the world’s largest 
elephant and placed it in the Smithsonian 
museum for all to see. 

I am proud of the part that Paul Butler 
has played in stimulating young men of 
character and ability to enter the political 
field and to give us the greatest asset a party 
can have—young, enthusiastic and energetic 
candidates for positions of responsibility in 
State and National Governments. 

The best illustration I know is here in 
South Bend, because the consensus among 
the press and others who watch young Con- 
gressmen come and go is that one of the 
brightest young stars of this victory is your 
own JOHN BRADEMAS. 

Few men have come to the Congress or to 
the Senate, during my 20 years here, so well 
equipped as JOHN BrapemMas. His edu- 
cational background, his experience in the 
teaching field, and his practical experience 
in government make him one of the most 
brilliant young leaders in the new Congress. 
Of course, this was perhaps apparent to me 
somewhat earlier than to others, because of 
the insight he showed in selecting his ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

But my opinion, which might be somewhat 
open to question, is shared by Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN, Majority Leader JOHN McCormack, 
and the Democratic whip, CARL ALBERT. The 
fact that in his first term he won an assign- 
ment to the committee that handles two of 
the most important fields of government— 
namely, labor and education—proves the re- 
gard that the House leadership has for him. 

I have the great pleasure also of serving 
with your new Democratic Senator, VANCE 
HARTKE, who has been my long-time friend. 
I met Vance when he was promoting the 
first Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner at Evans- 
ville many years ago, when I was fortunate 
enough to be invited as speaker. I recog- 
nized his leadership then. I have admired 
and respected his progress upward in the 
political fleld, and I rejoiced, as you did, in 
his overwhelming victory in the election last 
November. 

He has already won his spurs in the Senate. 
His ability has been recognized by the choice 
committees to which he has been assigned. 
I have the honor of sitting with him on the 
important Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, where he has already proven his 
competence in the wide field in which this 
committee must legislate. 

Winning a position on the tremendously 
important Finance Committee is unheard 
of for anyone who has not had at least 6 to 
12 years of experience in the Senate—yet he 
was given this assignment by LYNDON JOHN- 
son and the Senate leadership. 

Because of his grasp of municipal affairs 
he also is making a mark for himself as a 
member of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee. This is indeed a record of achieve- 
ment and one that marks him as a man to 
watch. 

Other examples of Indiana's great Demo- 
cratic resurgence reversed the ratio in the 
House of Representatives. Where once Ray 
MappEN and WINFIELD DENTON held out 
against nine Republicans, the Democrats now 
have eight seats and the Republicans only 
three. Every crap-shooter knows that 
“eight” is a much better point than “two.” 
But better still, let’s concentrate on captur- 
ing those three to roll an “eleyen” in 1960. 

It is now my sad duty to turn to a less 
pleasant subject—namely “the team“ — which 
is what the Republicans call the Eisenhower 
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administration—to the chagrin of all good 
football fans. You know, even the worst 
football teams usually excel in some depart- 
ment. They’ve got a guy who can pass—or 
maybe a place kicker—or maybe a good cen- 
ter. If they haven't got any of those—then 
they at least have a good cheer leader, or 
pep club, or drum majorette, or band, But 
not this team. All it’s got is a publicity 
agent. : 

But you just can’t sell a bad performance 
no matter what kind of press agentry you 
use. The fans are lots smarter than the 
Republicans realize. Even the kids are too 
smart for the Madison Avenue selling job. 

Let's look at the record. The farm front 
has folded up under Benson's hammer blows. 
While living costs are hitting new highs each 
month, farm prices are scraping bottom with 
new lows. This is the Benson policy of kill- 
ing two birds with one stone—the consumer 
with high prices and the farmer with low 
prices, 

The Benson policy was to reduce the farm 
surpluses by reducing the acreage and the 
price support levels and thus reduce pro- 
duction and the cost of the farm program. 
Shades of Wrong Way Corrigan—our sur- 
pluses are higher, our support prices much 
lower, our production greater. And the cost 
of the program to put the farmer in the fix he 
is in is six times greater than it was under 
the Truman administration—$6 billion today 
against $1.05 billion under the Democratic 
program of farm prosperity. 

Instead of liquidating the surplus, Secre- 
tary Benson has liquidated the farmers. A 
total of 4,231,000 of our farm population has 
left the farms since 1950. What Secretary 
Benson referred to as the swollen bureaucracy 
of the Department of Agriculture in 1953 
has gained in population under Benson by 
nearly 7,000 since that date. 

But perhaps we can excuse the team on the 
farm front. After all, they only pass by the 
farms on the way to the golf courses. But 
with so many men from big business brought 
into this administration you would expect 
some degree of expertness in fiscal affairs. 

Instead of the sound fiscal policy that was 
promised throughout 1952 and 1956—we have 
had a record number of fiscal fumbles to 
mar the game. Management of the budget 
has led to a continuing series of red figures 
and heavy deficits. This year the budget 
deficit will range upward to $12 billions in 
the red. The cost of paying the interest on 
the public debt in 1952 was $5.9 billion. This 
year the budget asks for over $8 billion to 
meet the new Republican interest cost for 
the largest debt in the Nation’s history. An 
increase of over $2 billion because Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey, the Republican 
fiscal giant, planned it that way. 

This interest cost—I might remind you— 
is second only to the cost of national defense 
in the budget. This $8 billion added cost 
buys nothing—it is a deadweight upon the 
taxpayers as this administration raised its 
own rent on the borrowed money. 

The new fairytale budget—which the 
President and all of his Cabinet are urging 
us not to unbalance—never was balanced. 
The reliable Joint Committee on Revenue 
and Taxation has declared that the budget 
overestimates expected income in the 
amount of $1.6 billion. And even before 
that, the fairytale balance had been achieved 
by listing revenue from increased postage 
rates and gasoline taxes not enacted nor 
likely to be enacted by Congress. 

Meanwhile, as a consequence of its tight 
money policy as an alleged weapon against 
inflation, the cost of interest rates to little 
business, farmers, cities and towns has 
climbed to the stratosphere to the tune of 
some $20 billions. These higher interest 
rates have had a direct impact upon the ever 
increasing cost of living for everyone. 

During the campaign last November, the 
resistance to the Republican policy of tight 
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money and higher interest rates voiced in 
Congress and by the Democratic National 
Committee played a definite part in the 
Democratic sweep. 

People found out the hard way that the 
old definition of what the two parties stand 
for still holds true: The Republican Party 
believes in high wages for money—and the 
Democratic Party believes in high wages for 
people. 

The sad fact is that the Republican piety 
over a balanced budget is a complete fraud 
because it applies only to the budget for 
fiscal year 1960, the last complete budget 
year before the next election. It is to be 
achieved by cramming everything possible 
into the budgets for 1959 or 1961. 

The budget for 1959 is already unbalanced 
and the Republicans couldn’t care less 
whether it’s unbalanced by $12 billion or 
$15 billion, as long as the 1960 budget is lily 
white. Likewise they aren’t interested in 
1961, since that is too late to have any im- 
mediate political benefit. 

This administration is avoiding deficits— 
it’s just shuffling them from 1 fiscal year 
to the other—in the hope that the political 
hand will be quicker than the voter's eye. 
The real tragedy is that the pea in this po- 
litical shell game is our Nation’s safety. 

Remember the promises of 1952 and 1956 
for a strong national defense? While our 
commitments abroad have multiplied like 
Texas jackrabbits, the administration’s 
economy ax has cut deeper and deeper into 
the numbers and equipment of our military 
forces. 

Year after year the manpower of our Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force has been 
cut. New weapons, ballistic missiles, and air- 
lift have been squeezed to the minimum. 

It has been the leaders of the Democratic 
Party that have sounded the warning and 
led Congress to vote more instead of less to 
strengthen our defense against the threat of 
expanding Communist military strength. 

Our lagging missile program was drastically 
stepped up. Cuts in manpower proposed by 
the Eisenhower administration were resisted 
in Congress, and money was voted to build 
up—rather than tear down—our ground and 
sea forces. Most of the additional funds 
voted by the Congress were frozen by the 
administration—as was our fighting strength. 

Even funds for our National Guard and 
our Reserve forces—made even more neces- 
sary by the reductions in the Regular Army— 
were cut by the administration, and re- 
stored by Congress. 

But it has been in the field of foreign 
policy that our greatest shortages in ideas 
and ideals have occurred. We have slipped, 
and slipped badly, in furnishing leadership 
in this most vital field where the peace of 
the world hangs in tenuous balance. 
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The democratic leadership of the Congress 
has time after time rescued the President 
on the vital issues of foreign aid and foreign 
trade to overcome heavy Republican opposi- 
tion. Congress cannot make foreign policy, 
but wisely and patriotically the democratic 
policy has been to keep it out of partisan 
politics. 

Democrats in Congress have repeatedly 
oered new ideas and new ideals in the 
struggle to win the hearts and minds of 
the world’s people. One billion people— 
almost one-third of the world’s popula- 
tion—swing in the balance between com- 
munism and freedom. These are the popu- 
lations of the new nations which have only 
recently won independence from colonial 
rule. They are looking for a new way of 
life. Our programs and our leadership can 
bring to their new freedom a new hope of 
an improved standard of living. 

The shape of tomorrow's world will be 
decided by the way this billion uncommitted 
people choose. If they join the billion al- 
ready under communism, then two-thirds 
of the world will be under a slave-state sys- 
tem—and the one-third of the world’s peo- 
ple living under democratic governments 
will face gradual erosion of the areas com- 
mitted to freedom. 

The Democrats have shown great under- 
standing of the need for a long-range mod- 
ernized approach to meeting this Commu- 
nist challenge in the cold war of economics. 
In the Senate in the last session of Congress 
we moved to change our outdated foreign- 
aid program from one of grants or accommo- 
dation-lending by Uncle Sam alone. We 
urged the administration to get the free 
world to join in an international banking 
system for a long-range program to supply 
financing for economic development by sound 
banking methods. To achieve this end, a 
substantial use could be made of the local 
currencies of these nations which we re- 
ceive from the sales of our agricultural sur- 
pluses abroad. 

The Democrats have supported also the 
vast expansion of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. We have a deep feeling that in- 
stead of emphasizing the capacity of our 
bombs for catastrophic destruction, we would 
impress these billion uncommitted people 
more by showing how the horror of the 
atomic bomb could be beaten into a plow- 
share—to become mankind's greatest servant. 

Instead of telling the world how many 
millions we can cremate with one big blast 
of a hydrogen bomb, we could far better tell 
them how we have developed means for mak- 
ing it work for man’s survival. 

Already we have crossed the threshold to 
find some 100 uses for atomic isotopes in the 
diagnosis and treatment of diseases. Soon, 
with enough research, we may find in atomic 
medicine the cure for cancer or other dread 
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diseases that have beset mankind throughout 
history. 

In agriculture, atomic wastes and byprod- 
ucts can be useful in producing better strains 
of fruits and vegetables. New livestock 
breeds of greater size can be created through 
other byproducts of atomic energy. 

In engineering, underground blasts have 
indicated great new uses for atomic energy 
in mining and petroleum recoveries. Per- 
haps some day underground blasts may de- 
velop new harbors along our coasts or along 
the coast of South America from one single 
explosion. 

In large areas of the world where deserts 
meet the sea, poverty and starvation occur 
because of the lack of water for irrigation 
and human consumption. We are nearing 
a solution to the problem of transforming 
sea water to fresh water by desalting proc- 
esses. Surely atomic reactors can hasten 
the time when we can make many areas, now 
worthless deserts, bloom like the Garden of 
Eden, 

Many of you have seen the great trans- 
formation of farm life when the REA lines 
reach the farm homes of America. Life 
comes from the darkness of the 19th century 
into the brilliantly lighted world of the 20th 
century by the magic of electricity. 

In most of the areas where these one bil- 
lion uncommitted people of the world live, 
electricity is nonexistent or so expensive that 
only the very few can use it. This is because 
oil or coal must be shipped halfway around 
the world to supply the energy required to 
generate electricity. 

If we could mass produce atomic reactors 
at relatively low cost and sell them on long 
terms, it would bring the hope of the elec- 
trical age to thousands of towns and villages 
of the world now in darkness. Instead of 
fuel of great bulk shipped at great expense, 
atomic fuel could be sent in by airmail. A 
package no larger than a pack of cigarettes 
can furnish the energy to light and heat a 
village of 10,000 people for an entire year. 

These are but a few of the things we can 
and should do if the face of Uncle Sam 
which the world sees is to be the kindly 
smiling face that we know it to be. But the 
rest of the world does not automatically 
know the great spiritual values we hold. 
Deeds, not words, are required. 

I feel if we can spend some 44 billions on 
the science of death, for our weapons and 
defense—and I'm for that amount and 
more—that we should tithe, and spend one- 
tenth of that amount on science for life. 

We have the duty to provide the contin- 
uing leadership required if the world of to- 
morrow is to see our hopes of today realized. 
Thus can our generation give thanks for the 
blessings of our science—by sharing with 
others the abundance it can produce. 
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FRIDAY, May 1, 1959 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, turning aside for the 
moment from the threatening violence 
and turbulence of human strife, we 
would hush the words of the wise and 
the prattle of the foolish, for without 
Thy guidance our wisdom is but folly. 

Teach us by the adventure of faith 
how to be victors over life, not victims 
of it. 

Save us from being embittered by 
ingratitude and pettiness, and from turn- 
ing coward in this day of battle. 


In such a day, as stewards of the 
world’s future, give us, O Lord, a daunt- 
less trust, a firm hope, an understanding 
charity, and a will to labor valiantly for 
the things for which we pray. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. CHurcH, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, April 30, 1959, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr, Maurer, one of its 


reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6769) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6769) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. CHURCH, and by 
unanimous consent, the Judiciary Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, under 
the rule, there will be the usual morning 
hour for the introduction of bills and 
the transaction of other routine busi- 
ness. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTION OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
adopted by the Rhode Island General 
Assembly during the January session, 
1959, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States relative to providing free 
medical care to aged persons. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and, under the rule, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 
United States relative to providing free 
medical care to aged persons 
Whereas there is presently before the Con- 

gress of the United States a bill to provide 

for free medical care to aged persons; and 

Whereas it is essential to the economy and 
well being of the people of the United States 
that those persons on the social security rolls 
be provided with hospital, surgical, and nurs- 
ing care; and 

Whereas those persons receiving social se- 
curity are on limited fixed incomes which do 
not provide for such emergencies; and 

Whereas such persons should not be re- 
quired to look for assistance in such emer- 
gencies to public or private welfare agencies; 
and 

Whereas it is essential that immediate con- 
sideration be given to this serious problem: 

Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the members of the Gen- 

eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 

earnestly request the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United 

States to enact legislation providing for free 

hospital, surgical, and nursing care for those 

persons qualified under the social security 
provisions of the old age and survivors insur- 
ance law and that the President of the 

United States approve such legislation; and, 

be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state is 

hereby authorized and directed to forward 
duly certified copies of this resolution to the 

President of the United States, to the Vice 

President of the United States, to the Speaker 

of the House of Representatives in the Con- 

gress of the United States, and to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from Rhode Island 
in the Congress of the United States earnestly 
requesting that they lend their best efforts in 
carrying out the purposes of this resolution. 
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RESOLUTION OF HAWAII HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
when the history of this decade is writ- 
ten, it is my conviction that the national 
accomplishment that will be deemed 
most outstanding is the admission of the 
49th and 50th States. 

The world has been, and is, passing 
through a highly troubled era in which 
many time-honored conceptions about 
the strength, purposefulness, and leader- 
ship of the United States in the world 
have been doubted and challenged. It 
is perhaps fair to assume that for our 
Nation the decade of the fifties will, in 
general, be recorded by historians as a 
holding operation against Communist 
imperialism, and possibly one in which 
the holding was not too successful. 

If that somewhat dispiriting judgment 
has not been nullified by events to date, 
I am confident it will be offset to a great 
degree by the extension of the frontiers 
of democracy to America’s farthest 
north and farthest west. 

The inclusion in the Union, for the 
first time, of two great noncontiguous 
areas established a most important 
precedent. It will stand out as a mid- 
century pinnacle of achievement. It 
demonstrated, among other things, that 
the United States is still young, still vig- 
orous, still advancing, still receptive to 
new variations of sound and cherished 
ideas, still steeped in the basic principles 
established by our forefathers—prin- 
ciples as a result of which our Nation 
has grown to greatness. These ideas 
and principles translated into action ex- 
panded a thin fringe of colonies along 
the Atlantic into a continental domain. 

Now, in the short course of less than 
1 year, the Congress has enabled our 
Nation to leap far beyond these already 
cosmic boundaries, and to advance the 
front line of equality and freedom into 
the Arctic, far into the Pacific, and, in 
the case of Alaska, even into the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

From the 50th State, which will con- 
tribute so much to the appreciation of 
the United States beyond the seas, and 
brings such valuable cultural diversity 
into our Union, come grateful acknowl- 
edgments of the assistance given by 
Members of the Congress in Hawaii’s 60- 
year struggle for statehood. Among 
these is a resolution expressing Hawaii's 
special thanks and fondest “aloha” to 
a distinguished Member of this body, 
Senator Frank CHURCH, of Idaho, whom 
Iam happy to see here on the floor. 

It is particularly gratifying for me to 
submit this resoluiton and to ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp after my re- 
marks, for although many Members of 
the Senate and of the House—and others, 
both in and out of Government—have 
contributed mightily to the historic 
achievement of bringing in the 49th and 
50th States, probably no newly elected 
Senator more quickly took so deep and 
so effective an interest in both these 
causes—statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii—and, by his eloquent and de- 
voted support of them, played so vital 
a part in bringing them to fruition. 

Alaskans will always be grateful for 
the major address which Senator Frank 
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CHURCH made on May 5, 1958, in behalf 
of Alaskan statehood. It was a mem- 
orable oration, comparable in eloquence 
to the historic addresses made in this 
body by such statesmen as Daniel Web- 
ster, William H. Seward, and Charles 
Sumner. Following that address, 
throughout the debate on Alaskan state- 
hood, Senator FRANK CHURCH actively 
supported, by engaging in the colloquy, 
the speeches favoring statehood, and 
took issue with opposing arguments. He 
did no less for Hawaii. 

A pleasing recognition of his gallant 
and effective advocacy has been ex- 
pressed by the House of Representatives 
of the 30th Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii—Hawaii’s last territorial legis- 
lature—by means of its resolution of 
appreciation of the services and con- 
tributions of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, Frank CHURCH. 

I present the resolution, and ask that 
it be appropriately referred. 

The resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table, and, under the rule, was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

House RESOLUTION 63 

Whereas the hopes and aspirations of 
the people of Hawali for equal rights and 
privileges with all other citizens of the 
United States have been realized by the 
passage of the bill admitting the State of 
Hawaii into the Union; and 

Whereas it is particularly appropriate that 
special thanks be given to those Members of 
the Congress of the United States whose 
patient and tireless personal efforts on behlaf 
of the people of Hawaii brought about the 
eventual fulfillment of those hopes: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 30th Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, That the special thanks and fondest 
Aloha of the people of Hawaii be and they 
are hereby given to Senator FRANK CHURCH, 
of the great State of Idaho, for his. patient, 
forceful, and untiring efforts on their behalf 
to attain for them full and equal rights and 
privileges with all other citizens of the United 
States by the granting of statehood to Ha- 
wall; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly certified copy of this 
resolution be sent forthwith to the Honor- 
able FRANK CHURCH. 

BENNETT F. CRAVALHO, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
HERMAN T. F. Lum, 

Clerk, House of Representatives. 


RESOLUTION OF NEWARK, NJ. 
ARCHDIOCESAN FEDERATION, 
HOLY NAME SOCIETIES 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Newark Archdiocesan 
Federation Holy Name Societies on April 
26, 1959. The resolution pays appro- 
priate tribute to the Newark office of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Tur NEWARK ARCHDIOCESAN FEDERATION, 
HoLY NAME SOCIETIES, 
Ridgewood, N.J., April 30, 1959. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Offie Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: It is my privilege and pleasure 

to transmit to you the following resolution 
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which was unanimously adopted by approxi- 
mately 550 members of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and of the Holy Name Societies of New 
Jersey at the annual convention of the 
Newark Archdiocesan Federation Holy Name 
Societies, held at St. Mary’s Church, Dumont, 
N.J., on Sunday afternoon, April 26, 1959: 

“Whereas the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has, since its creation many years ago, 
performed commendable service in helping 
to protect these United States and its people 
against criminals of all types and also against 
subversives of all species of cunning and 
mendacity; and 

“Whereas in all its work and activities, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has shown 
a deep regard for the constitutional rights 
of all individuals and thereby has added to 
the dignity and respect of our democratic 
system of government; and 

“Whereas much of the splendid record and 
achievements of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation can be credited to its director, 
the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, who by his 
efficiency and devotion to duty, has given 
to the Bureau a very remarkable leadership 
based on morality and patriotism; and 

“Whereas Special Agent William G. Simon, 
presently in charge of the Newark office, and 
his predecessors in that office and the many 
agents serving under them have performed 
their work in an efficient and dignified 
manner: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Newark Archdiocesan Fed- 
eration of Holy Name Societies in convention 
assembled at Dumont, N.J., on the 26th day 
of April 1959, That our sincere thanks be ex- 
tended to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, its Director, J. Edgar Hoover, to Special 
Agent William G. Simon in charge of the 
Newark office, and all the personnel of the 
Bureau for their diligent and dignified 
efforts to protect our country against. its 
enemies, both foreign and domestic; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Director J. Edgar Hoover, to 
Special Agent William G. Simon, to our U.S. 
Senators, to our Congressmen and to the 
newspapers.” 

Respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH M. Naas, 
Secretary. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRUENING (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 1849. A bill to amend the act of August 
10, 1939, authorizing the Postmaster General 
to contract for certain powerboat service in 
Alaska; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION FOR POSTMASTER 
GENERAL TO CONTRACT FOR CER- 
TAIN POWERBOAT SERVICE IN 
ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to require the Postmaster General, in 
letting a contract for the transportation 
of mail throughout the Aleutians, to 
stipulate that any steamboat or other 
powerboat employed in the performance 
of such contract is to be used exclusively 
for mail service along such route. 

Experience has amply demonstrated, 
Mr. President, that, because of the dis- 
tances involved and the weather condi- 
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tions encountered, regularity of mail de- 
livery to the residents of the Aleutians 
can be insured only if a vessel is dedi- 
cated exclusively to such service. If 
additional stops are included on the ves- 
sel's itinerary, there can be no assurance 
that schedules will be maintained or that 
all the communities which must be 
served will be reached twice a month. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1849) to amend the act of 
August 10, 1939, authorizing the Post- 
master General to contract for certain 
powerboat service in Alaska, introduced 
by Mr. Gruentnc (for himself and Mr. 
BARTLETT), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1959— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 24, 1959, the names of 
Senators Hart and Javits were added as 
additional cosponsors of the amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
and Mr. KENNEDY) to the bill (S. 1451) 
to amend further the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: 

Speech delivered by him at the opening 
of the new laboratory facilities at the Wis- 
tar Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., April 17, 
1959. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

Article entitled “This Problem Can't Wait,” 
written by Senator Morse, and published 
in the American Federationist magazine, re- 
lating to minimum wage legislation. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE NEW 
SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Why Blame George?” 
written by Ed Koterba, and published in 
the Washington Daily News of yesterday, 
April 30. 

Mr. President, the author of the article 
is 100 percent correct. Neither the U.S. 
Senate nor its Building Commission can 
dodge responsibility in connection with 
this matter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WRX BLAME GEORGE? 
(By Ed Koterba) 

There is poor George right in the middle of 
a mess. He works in the basement, dead 
center of the Capitol, under 535 bosses, law- 
makers all, trying to please em. 

But it’s apparent he’s not succeeding. 

Of late, J. George Stewart, Architect of the 
Capitol, has become scapegoat for that mon- 
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strous mistake, otherwise designated the new 
S.0.B.—Senate Office Building. 

There was Senator PauL DovucLas (Demo- 
crat, of Illinois) pacing up and down the 
mauve rug of the Senate floor, blaming it all 
on George. 

Mr. Stewart, he said, is spending $100 mil- 
lion on the Hill, putting up new buildings, 
tearing down old porches, and burrowing 
tunnels for senatorial trolleys. 

And now, he said, George wants to cover 
the fine rubber tile floors in that nightmare 
of errors with $150,000 worth of carpets. 

A noble gesture this is for one Senator to 
attempt to save the day for us taxpayers. 
But why blame George? 

I looked up the record On that new $25 
million building, and there it was in black 
and white. It was the Senators who voted 
for it, 70 to 26. George didn't cast a vote. 

Well, who planned the building? George 
didn’t. Six private architects did. They 
were hired by a committee of nine Senators, 
including such economy-wise men as Sena- 
tor Dennis CHAvEz (Democrat, of New Mex- 
ico), and Senator LYNDON JOHNSON (Demo- 
crat, of Texas). Mr. Stewart is simply a 
member of this troupe—their front man, so 
to speak, 

And it was those Senators, appointed by 
the Senate as a whole, who OK’d wall-to- 
wall carpeting for their own private offices 
and rubber tile floors for the offices of their 
staffs. 

When the Senators moved into the new 
building, the phone began a-ringing in Mr. 
Stewart's office. The Senators were moaning 
that their staffs didn't like their hard floors. 

Thus, it was our Senators, not George, who 
wanted that expensive tile covered over with 
expensive carpets. 

Two years ago, I sat in the press gallery 
and watched the Senators steamroller a reso- 
lution through for $1 million in new furni- 
ture. 

So, now here was Senator Dovatas blaming 
George again, because he found 400 old 
chairs in the halls and attic of the old build- 
ing. 

Mr. Stewart, who is a civil engineer by 
trade, has only one count against him. He 
once was a Congressman. He served as a Re- 
publican from Delaware. Because he was 
appointed in 1954 by President Eisenhower, 
the Senator from Illinois said it was the fault 
of the Republican administration for all this 
high spending. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING AND AID 
FOR SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s issue of the Washingotn Post and 
Times Herald there is a report of the re- 
sults of a recent Gallup poll which under- 
took to find out what the voters of this 
country really thought about the issue of 
increased or decreased Government 
spending. The questions asked in this 
poll were completely objective and un- 
pointed. 

The first question was: “Do you think 
there is anything for which the Govern- 
ment should be spending more money 
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than it is at present?” It is interesting 
to note that the highest percentage of 
those questioned answered that more 
money should be spent for schools and 
education. Mote voters listed this item 
as the area in which more funds should 
be spent than in any other—including 
defense. Furthermore, there was no sig- 
nificant group which felt that less money 
should be spent on schools and educa- 
tion, while as many favored a decrease 
in defense spending as favored an in- 
crease. 

I think this report indicates the firm 
support for aid to education which exists 
throughout the country. Legislation in 
this field has been demonstrated to be 
necessary. Nationwide polls taken over 
the past several years have shown that 
all groups of the American people favor 
Federal aid. Now the results of this 
Gallup poll make it clear that, despite 
all the furor raised by those advocating 
reduced Government expenditures in all 
areas, there is firm support for increas- 
ing expenditures to aid our schools. 

Mr. President, because of the objective 
finding of need for aid to schools, and 
because of the desires of the American 
people, legislation for this purpose should 
be made a must in this session of Con- 
gress. I call upon my colleagues in the 
Senate and the Members of the House 
to look behind the obstructive arguments 
of those who oppose this necessary ac- 
tion for personal economic reasons, and 
to lend their overwhelming support to 
the current legislative proposals—S. 2 
and H.R. 22. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY: STIMULUS 
TO WORLD TRADE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway this past 
week marked the beginning of a new 
era for the Nation. It is a new era in 
which citizens from the heart of Amer- 
ica can touch hands with our neighbors 
overseas through the inland waterway 
which is now a fourth seacoast. 

In view of the tremendous accomplish- 
ment that has been made in opening this 
great channel to ocean shipping, I think 
it is particularly timely to call to the 
attention of Senators a recent address 
by the Honorable Lewis G. Castle, ad- 
ministrator of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Development Corporation. Mr. Castle's 
remarks were made before the Chicago 
World Trade Conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Castle’s address be in- 
cluded as a part of the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. LAWRENCE Seaway: STIMULUS TO 

WORLD TRADE 
(Address by Lewis G. Castle, Administrator, 

St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 

poration, before Chicago World Trade 

Conference) 

The St. Lawrence Seaway has been such a 
controversial subject for so many years past 
that only a few are aware that the project 
is practically complete at this time. Fur- 
thermore, only a few are aware that between 
Last July 4 and December 6, we transited 
5,289 vessels through the two locks on the 
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St. Lawrence River which were constructed 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation. So we are now in business, 
and very little remains to be done to make 
the U.S. portion of the seaway 100 percent 
complete. 

It will be an historic day next April when 
the 1959 shipping season opens for deep draft 
traffic through the modernized facilities 
provided by the Canadian and U.S. seaway 
entities, and this project of such great mag- 
nitude and importance will be officially dedi- 
cated by the President of the United States 
and the Queen of England on June 26 at 
Montreal. 

There have been some features of the Sea- 
way venture which need frequent clarifica- 
tion. One belief widely accepted is that the 
cost of the Seaway construction is paid for 
out of Government appropriated funds, re- 
sulting in a burden on the taxpayer. This 
is not the case. Every dollar which our Cor- 
poration has spent to construct the Seaway is 
a borrowed dollar on which we pay an aver- 
age of 34% percent interest. These funds 
are borrowed from the Treasury Department 
of our Government, which accepts our prom- 
issory notes to cover advances, and these 
notes must be retired, both principal and 
interest within a 50-year period from toll 
revenues derived from all shipping. We 
are, therefore, created and will remain as a 
self-sustaining and self-liquidating corpora- 
tion. 

The entire construction of seaway facili- 
ties has been performed in coordination 
with our Canadian counterpart in an atmos- 
phere of friendly and mutual understanding. 
The Canadian investment constitutes more 
than twice our outlay for the U.S. portion of 
the Seaway. Consequently, the division of 
toll revenues will be approximately a 70-30 
basis, which will assure the retirement of all 
construction, operation, and maintenance 
costs of both Seaway entities, plus interest, 
within 50 years. 

What a great inheritance is the Great Lakes 
Basin. It is adjacent to such a wealth of 
natural resources; it is adjacent to a large 
concentration of population and industrial 
production, plus being served by ample trans- 
portation services provided by railways, 
waterways, highways, and airlines. The fresh 
water available in this lake basin is important 
for human consumption, navigation, devel- 
opment of power, and also most essential for 
industrial use. In the States of Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Minnesota, Indiana, Iowa, 
and Missouri, there are estimated to be nearly 
32,000 operating commercial plants manned 
by about 2,800,000 employees. Were we to 
add the States of New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania to this number, the above figure 
could possibly be doubled. 

The success of the Seaway is assured by 
the apparent factors of savings in cost of 
transportation, and also by the stimulation 
of export-import commerce which will de- 
velop as a result of population growth alone. 
Guy Rutland, president of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., recently said: “I 
believe that the time is coming when all the 
wheels—the railroad wheels, the truck 
wheels, the airliner wheels, and the wheels 
in the pilot houses—will be moving in closer 
concert for the good of agriculture and in- 
dustry.” 

Now the subject of my address is: “St. 
Lawrence Seaway—Stimulus to World Trade.” 
This is closely akin to that old question, 
“Which came first—the chicken or the egg?” 
Maybe it would be more fitting to say: 
“World Trade—Stimulus to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway.” At any rate, the import-export 
commerce in our country has at one time 
reached a volume of trade representing $27 
billion. That is quite a sizable amount. 

With the increase in our industrial produc- 
tion in United States and Canada, we will see 
both nations increasing efforts to seek foreign 
markets for their surplus production. To 
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assure sales of our products abroad, we must 
make certain that the buyer has available, 
U.S. dollars. That source of dollar supply 
must originate from our purchases of foreign 
goods, or imports. Import-export trade can- 
not be a one-way street. 

In approaching the subject of the Seaway’s 
economic value to the Midwest and foreign 
trade, there is comfort in the knowledge that 
all water routes of prominence have indicated 
continuous gains in volume of tonnage over 
the years. 

Between 1915 and 1957, the Panama Canal 
grew in tonnage from 5 million to 50 million. 
The Suez Canal in 1870 began with one-half 
million net registered tons; in 1955 the vol- 
ume was 116 million net registered tons. The 
inland waterways of our country have gained 
in volume from 9 million ton-miles in 1931 
to 109 million ton-miles in 1956. The port of 
Manchester tripled its volume between 1946 
and 1956. The ports of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Toronto, and other lake ports have already 
shown impressive tendencies toward in- 
creased tonnage, increases in numbers of 
shiplines served, as well as the number of 
ship sailings. In addition to this, we are 
aware that the year 1959 will witness not 
only an increase in the number of shiplines 
operating, but the inauguration of vessel 
traffic on a much larger scale, involving the 
use of modern high-speed vessels of larger 
capacity, operating over extended routes. 

Nor is this all. -It is well known that U.S. 
flagships operated by American companies 
are seeking, and will no doubt be extended, 
the privilege of operating in the Great Lakes 
trade under subsidies. Therefore, what we 
have seen thus far is only the beginning of 
a mass movement involving all manner of 
vessels engaged in the general cargo trade, 
operating in the overseas service. 

With these evidences of encouragement 
concerning the subject of waterborne com- 
merce, let me quote one warning—namely, 
the effect of inflation on the future of for- 
eign trade. I quote from a recent state- 
ment made in the annual report of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.: The cruelties and injustices 
worked by a depreciated dollar need no 
detailing. * * * This country’s status as an 
exporter of goods has already been hurt by 
inflated costs. It will hurt more if the spiral 
is allowed to resume. Our Nation’s domes- 
tic prosperity, as well as its world economic 
role, needs a vigorous foreign trade, with a 
large volume of both imports and exports.” 

Completion of construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway is on a par with the successful 
orbiting of the satellite Explorer. The satel- 
lites are ready for interplanetary travel. 
We are now ready for intercontinental trade. 

As in the case of conquering space, we too, 
have an important task confronting us. We 
must reeducate a multitude of people—we 
must supplant the archaic dogma that has 
become habitual with many of our shippers 
with a fresh, modern approach to trans- 
portation as it is today. 

The Seaway can be a tremendous impetus, 
a powerful stimulant to world trade and 
economic betterment, For those communi- 
ties and individuals who take actual and 
constructive steps toward utilziing its in- 
herent opportunities, it will prove to be a 
great boon. 

Now you shall of course hear, from many 
speakers at this conference, various ways 
and means by which the benefits to be de- 
rived from the Seaway can and shall be 
reaped. Therefore, I shall confine my re- 
marks to a general review of the opportuni- 
ties that are inherent to the Seaway. 

First and foremost, it opens up this vast 
hitherto inland empire, the greatest con- 
centration of industrial and agricultural 
might in existence, to 80 percent of the ves- 
sels having access to the markets of the 
world. Shipment by water has been, and 
continues to be, the cheapest method of 
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mass transportation available. Many Mid- 
western shippers have long been aware of 
‘the savings in transportation costs avail- 
able to them through the use of the smaller 
vessels plying the old 14-foot St. Lawrence 
Waterway. Now the entry into the trade of 
larger vessels will result in even greater 
sevings. One large vessel carrying general 
cargo, with an operating expense not greatly 
in excess of that of the smaller vessel hereto- 
fore serving the area, can carry up to five 
times the cargo carried by its predecessor. 
And bulk cargo vessels can carry up to 10 
times the former limitations. 

Much has been written regarding the eco- 
nomic benefits of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Complete and repetitious as this publicity 
has been, I believe that the evidence thus 
far made known is still of a superficial na- 
ture. By that I mean that much of the 
publicity has resulted from enthusiasm gen- 
erated by the proponents of the Seaway. As 
a matter of fact, the implications go far 
deeper than such a surface concept. In 
dealing with this subject, the Corporation 
had a study prepared 4 years ago regarding 
the potential traffic available to the Seaway. 
This survey was for the most part an en- 
tirely independent and original investiga- 
tion. The conclusions reached were opti- 
mistic. It was thought perhaps too opti- 
mistic. Within the past year a review was 
made of the original investigation and the 
surprising result was that there was jus- 
tification for much higher optimism, and 
that the potential was much greater than 
anyone had previously dared to indicate. 

One thing, however, was pointed out in 
these studies. Recognizing a potential is 
one thing, and this is, of course, of primary 
importance. Developing the potential, how- 
ever, is a procedure which requires the at- 
tention and zealous efforts of not only the 
shippers and carriers, but producers and con- 
sumers as well. It calls for the effort of 
not only individual corporations, not merely 
the ports, but everyone concerned in a mass 
effort to correlate the various agencies of 
production and transportation in order that 
the full benefits may be realized. I feel 
safe in saying that no one has yet pene- 
trated the full depths nor the full meaning 
nor the full benefits of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

The growth in population of the world is 
unmistakable. It is increasing at the rate 
of 45 million people each year. Likewise the 
population growth of the United States is 
a certainty. When we consider that the cen- 
ter of the population of the United States is 
moving continually westward and northward, 
it must be realized that the future of the 
midcontinental area of the United States 
contiguous to the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence River are destined to embrace a den- 
sity of population, and as a consequence a 
destiny of economic significance beyond the 
dreams of anyone now living. When we view 
the future in the light of these events the 
development of the area will prove to be 
nothing short of an economic renaissance. 

Therefore, it is well to keep in mind the 
indestructible words of that great civic de- 
veloper, Daniel Burnham, of Chicago, who 
advised: “Make no little plans for they do 
not stir the mind of man.” Now who are 
we going to get to do this job? Surely we 
can depend upon men like Mayor Daley, 
Judge Butler, Max Cohen, George Weiss, 
Tom Coulter, Hjelmar Johnson, Bill Huggett, 
and Harry Brockel, of Milwaukee, as well 
as the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
Chicago Regional Port District, Illinois Man- 
ufacturers Association, etc. Can anyone 
imagine what the result would be if men 
and organizations like these and others 
would lend their energies and talents in this 
great movement. 

Greater cargo capacity is not the only in- 
fluence the Seaway will have on lower trans- 
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port costs. Ships do not earn money while 
under way—they only spend it. The modern 
and fewer locks, and improved channels of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway will cut the round 
trip transit time from Montreal to Chicago 
by an estimated 3 days. 

Imagine it—3 days less operating expense, 
plus 5 to 10 times more cargo capacity per 
vessel. There is but one inevitable result— 
reduced transportation costs. 

Now there are those Doubting Thomases, 
and outright opponents of the Seaway who 
say, “Well, that all sounds very nice and 
rosy, but look at the other side of the coin. 
The Seaway tolls will eat up any savings.” 
Gentlemen, that is an utterly silly assump- 
tion. Using the toll rates that have been 
recommended but not officially adopted, the 
following is of interest. For the entire 
transit of the Seaway, they consist of a 
charge of 6 cents per gross registered ton of 
the vessel, plus an assessment of either 42 
cents or 95 cents per ton on the cargo, de- 
pendent upon whether it is classified as bulk 
or general, 

Let’s convert that to actual toll costs of a 
hypothetical voyage. Let us assume our 
vessel has a gross registered tonnage of 7,920 
tons—this is subject to a basic 6 cents per 
gross registered ton toll charge. Our vessel 
carries 8,000 tons of cargo, 50 percent of its 
classified as bulk and 50 percent classified 
as general cargo—4,000 tons each subject to 
a charge of 42 cents and 95 cents per ton 
respectively. The total charge for the one- 
Way passage through the Seaway would 
result in an average tolls cost of 77.44 cents 
per ton. For those accustomed to computing 
transportation costs by the hundredweight, 
the average tolls would be 3.9 cents per 100 
pounds. 

When one considers the savings in trans- 
portation costs made possible by the Seaway, 
a tolls assessment of 3.9 cents per hundred- 
weight will not be a deterrent to a normal 
fiow of traffic. 

Yes, tremendous opportunities are pre- 
sented by the completion of construction of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. The Midwest and 
Great Lakes Basin is strategically located. It 
is an important hub of our country. It is 
served by all forms of transportation and 
serves in impressive hinterland of trade and 
population. The future of import-export 
trade is in your hands gentlemen. I implore 
you not to ignore your opportunities. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF POLAND'S CON- 
STITUTION DAY 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, next 
Sunday, May 3, will be celebrated by 
Polish-Americans, and by friends of a 
free Poland throughout the world, as the 
168th anniversary of Poland’s Constitu- 
tion Day. 

It is difficult for those of us who en- 
joy American citizenship to know of the 
frustration and sorrow which has been 
the lot of the people of Poland through- 
out her history. The United States was 
successful in its first fight for freedom 
from foreign dominion. 

Poland has waged a centuries long bat- 
tle against foreign domination. Be- 
cause of her central location between 
Russia and Western Europe, Polish terri- 
tory has been one of the most prized 
areas on the European Continent. 

Yet throughout the several tyrannies 
under which the Polish people have lived, 
their ultimate goal has never been in 
doubt—the creation of a free Poland. 

The last two decades have been per- 
haps the most tragic in Poland’s history. 
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Her invasion by Hitler in 1939 was the 
Official signal that World War H had be- 
gun. The end of that conflict resulted 
in Soviet domination. 

In the 14 years since the end of the 
war Poland has been the victim of So- 
viet economic and political exploitation. 
In addition, the church, Poland’s most 
cherished institution, has been the tar- 
get of Communist abuse and subversion. 

In 1956 a revolt against the Commu- 
nist regime took place at Poznan. That 
revolt gave the lie to Russian claims that 
the Polish people had accepted the rule 
directed from Moscow. The Poznan up- 
rising shocked the satellite Polish re- 
gime into a realization that some free- 
doms must be restored, a realization 
that was grudgingly accepted by the 
Kremlin. 

Now, however, after 3 years of the new 
policy, the Communists have regained 
most of their lost power. The State- 
controlled press is in full cry against the 
church, and demands a return to the 
iron control of pre-Poznan years. 

Mr. President, the tragedy of Poland 
is a tragedy for the entire free world. 

In my State of Michigan, Americans 
of Polish descent make up the largest sin- 
gle nationality group in the State. The 
tremendous efforts this group has made 
on behalf of my State’s progress and wel- 
fare are one of the major reasons why 
Michigan enjoys the well-being that it 
does. 

I join with the Polish-Americans of 
Michigan in urging that the Congress, 
and the Executive, do all that is possible 
to further the cause of a free Poland. 

Our continued determination to help 
in any manner possible will bolster the 
efforts of those whose single purpose is 
the restoration of liberty to Poland. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, next Sun- 
day, a day the Senate will not be in ses- 
sion, will mark the 168th anniversary of 
Poland’s Constitution Day. 

On May 3, 1791, Poland enacted the 
first or one of the first constitutions for 
a democratic government in Europe. 

Today Poland feels the heel of the op- 
pressor. The puppet government in 
Warsaw for the past few years has been 
forced by the will of the Polish people to 
allow them to commemorate their Con- 
stitution Day privately. The indepen- 
dent spirit of the Poles lives on despite 
Poland’s subjugation by the Soviet Un- 
ion. 

Senators will recall the uprising in 
Posnan a couple of years ago; workers 
demonstrated against Communist tyr- 
anny. Thus we had a demonstration 
that the world’s largest army cannot for- 
ever intimidate the spirit of freedom. 

In our own United States we are 
blessed with the contribution made by 
the Polish people to our national culture 
and economy. Many of our best citizens 
are of Polish descent. They are of an 
energetic, cooperative, warmhearted, 
generous nature. 

Mr. President, I feel that on this Sun- 
day all Americans would do well to honor 
in spirit the Polish people. As best we 
may, we should express friendship and 
admiration for their courage, and confi- 
dence that the inevitable collapse of the 
Soviet satellite government will find 
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these great people once again in the van- 
guard of the forces of freedom. 

I feel that it is incumbent upon us to 
do anything we can, consistent with the 
interests of the United States, to help our 
friends in Poland in speeding the day 
when, once again, they will enjoy the 
democratic privileges symbolized in their 
history by the date of May 3. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. Presidert, 
Sunday, May 3, marks one of the most 
important Polish national holidays, one 
which is significant to Americans in a 
number of ways. 

This day is the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of 
1791. This constitution was greatly in- 
fluenced by liberal movements in the 
United States and France, and one of 
its major provisions was the declaration 
that “all power in civil society is derived 
from the will of the people.” This and 
certain other liberal provisions of this 
constitution were not generally accepted 
on the continent of Europe at that time, 
and this Polish Constitution is therefore 
a fundamental milestone in govern- 
mental philosophy of the Western Euro- 
pean democracies which are allies and 
partners today in our own search for 
peace and freedom with honor. 

The present Government of Poland is 
not one of our allies and partners in this 
effort, of course. But there is ample 
evidence that the true faith and hope of 
the Polish people does look in the same 
direction as ours. Quite clearly, only 
Communist military might, both within 
and surrounding the Polish nation, main- 
tains the Communist government. And 
Moscow was forced not long ago to make 
some significant concessions toward lib- 
eralizing the regime headed by Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka, in order to prevent an 
uprising that might have been as fervent 
and even stronger than that in Hungary. 

More recent developments in Poland 
have been much less encouraging for 
those who hope for a return to democ- 
racy in that country. Many of Moscow’s 
1956 concessions have been methodically 
withdrawn, and the Communist regime 
gives evidence of resuming its pressures 
against the Catholic Church, its cam- 
paign to collectivize agriculture, tight 
censorship of the press, and suppression 
of the privilege of expressing criticism 
of the government. 

And so on this occasion it is well for 
Congress and our Government to recog- 
nize the Polish people’s attachment to 
the Western World and their desire for 
a democratic way of life as exemplified 
by the people of present-day Poland and 
by the millions of loyal Americans of 
Polish descent in this country. 

We extend to them our assurance that 
a basic principle of our foreign policy 
will be to restore their right to national 
independence and self-government. We 
are confident that when Poland once 
again has this right, the principles of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791 will again 
give direction to a democratic Poland. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, May 31 will mark the 168th anni- 
versary of the adoption of Poland’s Con- 
stitution. 

To the people of the United States, this 
occasion serves as an apt reminder of 
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the sufferings of the Polish people in 
their long struggle for national inde- 
pendence and survival. Few nations in 
history have known the agony that has 
been Poland’s, and few peoples have dis- 
played such heroism and steadfastness in 
resisting the forces of foreign tyranny. 

Because of its unhappy geographic po- 
sition, Poland has often been the victim 
of invasion and dismemberment by ruth- 
less and stronger neighbors. The last 
time was in 1939 when the armies of Hit- 
ler and Stalin crushed the country be- 
tween them. Although devastated by 
this infamous campaign, the Polish peo- 
ple never ceased, during the grim years 
of World War II, to fight for independ- 
ence. The price was appallingly high, 
but the contributions made by Polish men 
and women to the Allied cause will never 
be forgotten. 

Since that time, Poland has been un- 
der the grim shadow of Communist rule. 
Like her other unfortunate neighbors be- 
hind the Iron Curtain she has had to en- 
dure ceaseless and methodical oppression 
from regimes backed by the armed might 
of Soviet Russia. 

Yet, despite their precarious position, 
the Polish people have not succumbed to 
the blandishments and threats of their 
Communist masters. 

The Poznan revolt of June 1956, which 
resulted in the establishment of a more 
moderate regime headed by Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, clearly demonstrated the fierce 
spirit of Polish resistance. Neither the 
objections of the Soviet leadership nor 
the threat of Russian military interven- 
tion could force the Poles to back down, 
and the result was some small measure 
of freedom for the nation. 

Poznan was a spectacular defeat for 
world communism. It seriously dam- 
aged the presitge of the Kremlin leader- 
ship and gave hope to other peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain that they too 
might achieve control of their destinies. 

Although the Gomulka regime has not 
fulfilled the expectations of 1956, its very 
existence serves at least to keep alive 
the promise of something better for Po- 
land. For the spirit of freedom which 
made possible its existence lives on. 
That this spirit will yet triumph is the 
hope of all who cherish the ideals and 
aspirations of free government. 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S DEVELOPMENT 
OF SIBERIA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this week I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the first of a series of arti- 
cles appearing in the New York Times on 
the transformation by the Soviet Union 
of Siberia. 

My purpose in doing so was to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that while the administration’s policy 
of no new starts is holding back the 
fullest economic growth of our own coun- 
try, the Soviet Union seems to be pur- 
suing an opposite policy. 

I do not advocate a national policy 
which states blandly and categorically 
that we should do something merely be- 
cause the Soviets are doing so. But I 
do say that we must not lag behind in 
the development of our own natural re- 
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sources to the fullest possible extent in 
the face of these Soviet developments. 
In these times, to stand still is in reality 
to fall behind. 

For example, each day that the mighty 
waters of the Yukon are permitted to 
flow unharnessed means a continued loss 
of its huge power potential. 

In order that my colleagues may be 
apprised of Soviet efforts in building up 
Siberia and be in a position to compare 
those efforts with our own lack of effort 
in tapping the resource potential of my 
own State of Alaska, I ask unanimous 
consent that the second in the series of 
articles from the New York Times be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1959] 


Four SIBERIAN CENTERS TYPIFY SOVIET EFFORT 
To OVERTAKE UNITED STATES 


(By Max Frankel) 


Moscow.—When a Soviet city wants to 
blow its horn these days, it outlaws horn 
blowing on its streets. 

That is what they are doing in Irkutsk 
and Khabarovsk, thinking of doing in Chita 
and dreaming of doing in Yakutsk. Everyone 
talks about the new law (old in Moscow). 
It implies deafening traffic noises and is far 
better testimony to the new urbanity in re- 
mote Siberia than anything you might see 
on the inevitable Lenin or Karl Marx Street. 

Irkutsk, Chita, Khabarovsk, Yakutsk. The 
names sound strange in New York, exactly 
half way around the world from Irkutsk. 

But thousands toil there in summer heat 
and winter cold to overtake the United 
States some day in industrial output and 
standard of life. The American learning 
about the Soviet Union can no longer look 
only to Moscow, unfamiliar enough as are its 
ways. 

What lies beyond, far beyond? 

Optimism despite hardship. Opportunity 
despite nature's limitations. A pattern of 
growth imposed from afar, through 7-year 
plans and by officials and scientists come to 
serve higher ambitions than those of the 
parochial local Siberian, 

Yet throughout Siberia there is pride and 
hope. Soviet plans for Siberia are grandilo- 
quent, and many Russians seem willing to 
work and wait for the new world of com- 
munism. 

These are some notes on four cities far 
from Moscow yet large on the Soviet map 
of the future. 

IRKUTSK 

Irkutsk is 2,600 miles from Moscow, but 
only half way to the Pacific from the border 
of Europe and Asia in the Ural Mountains. 
It is as far north as the northern tip of 
Newfoundland yet in the southernmost part 
of Siberia crossed by the Trans-Siberian 
Railway to the sea. 

For weeks police cars have been chasing 
the many lumber-bearing trucks and the few 
passenger cars to enforce the no-honking 
statute, 

Thus there are a few decibels less din in 
the sprawling, bleak city. All the clearer, 
therefore, the deep-throated moans and shrill 
howls of the trains chugging through rail- 
road yards. The air is still but clouded by 
smoke that pours from chimneys of fac- 
tories where gold dredges and agricultural 
machinery are produced. 

About 340,000 persons live in Irkutsk. 
That puts it in the class of Rochester, N.Y., 
the visitor notes before he disciplines him- 
self to forget about comparisons. Beside 
the chimneys in the skyline are the remains 
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of 12 large churches that once served the 
fortress city. Some churches are now meet- 
ing halls, others are abandoned. One twin- 
domed church is a planetarium. 


FEW LARGE BUILDINGS SEEN 


Czarist Irkutsk had a few dozen other large 
stone buildings. But most residents today, as 
before the Bolshevik revolution, live in the 
snug, small wooden Siberian homes, with 
slant-eye windows surrounded by intricate 
earved-wood lace. The homes snuggle 
against each other at rakish angles along 
little hills on both banks of the powerful 
Angara River. 

But stone is coming. And the sight of 
red brick and tall cranes lugging it skyward 
to the men and women on the scaffolding 
arouses the warmest feelings all over Siberia. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1959] 


Ursan Huss Tor Far From Moscow—Raw 
Towns or Loc HOUSES Look TO BRIGHTER 
FUTURE OF BRICK AND STONE 


The strategy of growth is remarkably alike 
in this huge land. The stately old buildings 
that survived revolution and civil war have 
been turned to social uses. The turreted 
headquarters of the former Russian-Ameri- 
can Co, is a hospital facing a gesticulating 
statue of Lenin on Lenin Square. 

Other old Czarist buildings house science 
and education, the twin pillars on which 
Siberia expects to build. Irkutsk is to be 
the center of learning and research in east- 
ern Siberia, and the two diciplines also get 
the choicest new structures. 

Around another large square are other 
imposing facades, including one for the local 
railroad authorities. Communist Party and 
Government Offices are also settled well. 


ANGARA DAM VISITED 


Needed scientists and educators, party of- 
ficials and factory managers must be housed 
too, and new apartment buildings blossom 
all over town. It will be a long time before 
all of Irkutsk can live in such houses. But 
people take heart from what they see and 
work on, for their children if not for them- 
selves. 

At the new Angara Dam near Irkutsk, a 
smooth-cheeked, agile, alert young engineer 
named Makhorin, in his late twenties, 2 years 
out of engineering school, runs perfunc- 
torily through power statistics, then speaks 
romantically of the beauty of Lake Baikal, 
which feeds the river. 

Mr. Makhorin points to a large field lit- 
tered with iron junk and pyramidal concrete 
blocks. “This will be our common—trees and 
park around the club, there.” He looks at the 
mud creeping up around his shoes, “children 
will play here.” 

In a wooden bookstore, Mr. Makhorin, as 
he does every day, inquires about a tech- 
nical book he wants for further study. “Some 
day it will arrive,” he says. “It is good to 
have the food and book stores so handy, 
though, even if they are not as good as 
shops downtown.” 


GOODS IN MODEST SUPPLY 


The shops downtown are larger, but not 
impressive, Only children’s clothes are at- 
tractive and reasonably priced. For 110 ru- 
bles you can have a child's fur coat or a 
striped, cheap man’s shirt. (An average 
‘monthly wage is 800 rubles.) 

Modest supplies of toys, cheap perfumes 
and soaps, rubbers and boots, ready-made 
clothes, cotton and rayon material, kitchen 
utensils. Outside the old department store, 
a smiling Buryat Mongol woman sells cig- 
arettes and matches with sputniks pictured 
on the box. 

At the Mayakovsky Secondary School 
Iosif A. Drits, the principal, tells of his grat- 
itude for the new annex being built and 
how 3 students pitch in with the building. 

The school reorganization will produce 
more skilled builders for his native Siberia, 
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he says. Each school will have a specialty— 
Mayakovsky's will be electronics—and stu- 
dents in the upper grades will concentrate 
in the specialty in addition to the usual 
academic training. If they choose a dif- 
ferent specialization they will be sent to 
other schools. 

Mr. Drits is a short, youthful man, a vig- 
orous speaker. Sometimes he sounds like 
the long articles in the party newspapers. 
But there is more to him. 

In the hall is a plaque bearing the names 
of the school’s gold-medal (A-average) stu- 
dents of the last 12 years. The principal 
looks over the list and comments on every 
name: He is in the Antarctic, he is a satel- 
lite tracker, a party worker in Leningrad, 
a doctor here, a scientist, a geologist up 
north, Mr. Drits smiles. “They all write 
often and don't forget us.” 

At a collective farm near Irkutsk, old- 
time Siberians live on the main street, near 
the club and school, in fenced-in little yards 
with woodshed, cowshed, and small over- 
heated house, stuffed with furniture, draped 
in lace and festooned with greenery. The 
new settlers are up on the hill, piling fresh 
planks upon planks with the help of neigh- 
bors 


The farm population of 1,800 struggles 
with 22,000 cold acres for rye and wheat and 
with 3,700 acres for potatoes and vegetables 
for the builders in town. There are 800 
‘cows, soon to be supplied with self-feeders, 
2 greenhouses, 36 tractors, 19 combines. 
Twelve hundred more workers are needed 
‘and solicited through modest advertising. 


FAMILY INCOME LISTED 


Ot 930 families, 87 have arrived since 1950. 
The average family earned 3,600 rubles, 
3,000 pounds of grain, some honey and vege- 
tables last year. Nine farmers got vacation 
passes to the Caucasus. Most of the peas- 
ants venture into town, 15 miles away, only 
during vacations. 

At Listvyanka, 45 miles from Irkutsk, 2,000 
settlers live on the magnificent shore of Lake 
Baikal, larger than Lake Erie, deeper (more 
than a mile in spots) than any lake in the 
world, 

Boys play ice hockey on the lake, but 
trucks did not long trust the ice during the 
warm winter. Soon hunters will inch out 
on treacherously thin ice to await the Baikal 
seals as they break through toward the spring 
sun and the boys will switch from study and 
play to work in the local boatyard. 

Even here one large new brick building 
rises among the wooden homes. It is the 
hundred scientists come to Listvyanka to 
serve Siberia. 

CHITA 


Move 400 miles east from Irkutsk, 2 hours 
by plane, 22 by train. You are now in Chita, 
capital of a Siberian province larger than 
California. 

In a way the history is the same: from the 
railroad stop to village to city to provincial 
capital, big stone facades and block upon 
block of log homes. 

But this is home to a different 175,000 per- 
sons, They are in a picturesque valley sur- 
rounded by wooded hills, their air so pure 
and dry that at night you stare at a plane- 
tarium sky, wonderful for watching satel- 
lites, you are told. 

It is easier to take 40° below Fahrenheit 
here than 20° below in Moscow, Chita 
residents insist. The visitor takes a stroll 
at 20° above without overcoat to prove them 
right. But spring may not be here yet. At 
the barbershop they still talk about the six 
men who froze to death back in 1939 when 
their car broke down 60 miles from town— 
on an April 26. 

The pattern of progress in Chita is the 
same as in Irkutsk, though on a smaller scale, 
New buildings are set far back from the 
roadway in anticipation of a boulevard that 
is to be built some day, after the last wooden 
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home is gone, when the lampposts are in- 
stalled, when the side streets are paved. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY TAUGHT 


Traffic is even less of a bother than in 
Irkutsk, but at the movie a short graphically 
depicts the plight of the careless pedestrian. 

No fruit in town at the moment, but 
pleasant waitresses serve tasty Ukrainian 
dishes to parties of army officers. Russians 
and Ukrainians predominate among the resi- 
dents all along the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

The local railroad administration has a 
huge new building, the industrial manage- 
ment offices regional have moved to where 
the railroad was and a polyclinic has in- 
herited the local headquarters of the gold 
mining industry. Thirty-two physicians 
and dentists—all women—tend to 700 or 800 
outpatients until 3 p.m. at the clinic and 
then start their home calls, 

Doctors and techers are needed in this and 
other Siberian regions. Chita has begun to 
train its own. Yuri D. Ryzhkov, a biochem- 
ist, is director of the 6-year medical school, 
with 1,200 students and a staff of 140. The 
first class of 200, chosen from 800 applicants, 
will graduate this year. By design, half are 
men. 

The medical school is housed in two old 
Army staff buildings, dark, narrow, and 
small. The students have set up their own 
models, charts and museum, they have good 
microscopes and basic equipment, a vigorous, 
young faculty of physicians from Leningrad 
and Kiev. 

Across the street, the first building of a 
new 25-million-ruble campus is going up 
The director inspects it every day. Sum- 
mers and in spare time, the students help 
cart bricks, 

Four of every five students get monthly 
stipends of up to 300 or 400 rubles, depend- 
ing on need and ability. The least able stu- 
dents with the least need get little or noth- 
ing. After graduation, the young physicians 
can expect starting salaries of 700 or 800 
rubles a month ($200 at the official rate of 
exchange, $80 at the tourist rate). 

The students, 18 to 35 years old, live in a 
4-story dormitory, 4 or 5 tothe room. Clean- 
liness is policed by the school’s Young Com- 
munist League. Students do their own 
cleaning and repairs, paint the walls when 
necessary. They seem ambitious, courteous 
and proud, 

FACTORY IS CONVERTED 


Chita’s main factory, built up by women 
and children to make agricultural machin- 
ery during the war, was converted last year 
to the production of 50 compressors a month 
and 350 medium-size refrigeration units a 
year. Most of its 900 workers today are 
young men and women who came from school 
for on-the-job training. 

With twice as many workers the factory 
hopes by 1965 to triple the output of com- 

and to turn out six times as many 
refrigeration units. A new main building 
is going up and the workers, in free time, help 
build “because they know working conditions 
will be better in the new plant,” the diretcor 
says. 
Water for showers is still trucked to the 
machine factory, but pipes are on order. 
Across the street, the fourth of several 
planned 20-unit apartment buildings is going 
up and the half-dozen officials who met the 
visitors are especially proud of the new food 
store. 

Stores seem important, because the main 
ones on the old streets do not amount to 
much. Chita’s department store is about 
one-fourth the size of a five-and-dime and 
commensurably stocked. Merchandise is 
poorly displayed but it is doubtful that Lord 
& Taylor’s could do better with what is at 
hand. A cup and saucer for 10 rubles, a 
woman's slip for 100 rubles. Materials, 
though cheap and poor, are plentiful, and 
children again come off best, 
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Up on the hill, in the new sports com- 
pound among the evergreens, are a new 
wooden stadium for 15,000, courts and rinks, 
a gym, and a busy modest swimming pool. 
The cement is already poured for a new 
Olympic-size pool, with grandstand and all. 


KHABAROVSK 


Almost at the end of the trans-Siberian 
line, 9 days’ train ride and 9 hours’ jet flight 
from Moscow, is Khabarovsk. 

Still the pattern holds. The imprint is 
Moscow's, not that of Manchuria, 40 miles 
away, and not that of the Pacific, 200 miles 
away. 

Khabarovsk is the turntable of the Soviet 
Far East, wheeling and dealing out all man- 
ner of goods along the two railroad lines to 
the ocean and along the Ussuri and the 
mighty Amur Rivers. 

The city developed hastily after the Bol- 
shevik Revolution of 1917. Its population 
today is about 300,000, but it seems greater. 
The city is a producer as well as trader 
with scores of plants for heavy and light 
industry. 

Khabarovsk gives the impression of a city 
working hard to get itself out of the slum- 
and-mud state, to atone for years of hasty 
growth. At the center are the older build- 
ings, again the party headquarters and party 
school, the waterway and railroad adminis- 
trations, the large officers’ club and the tele- 
graph office, the Government agencies run- 
ning large parts of the Far East, all housed 
well. 

And again, all around, the neighborhoods 
of wooden homes that cannot be uprooted 
while there is a shortage of housing. Then 
come some marshy gaps, where the Amur 
spills over in summer, and on the outskirts, 
new little communities of brick, rising up 
to only five stories to save the cost of elevator 
installation. 


STREET PATTERN CHANGING 


New buildings often go up at strange 
angles to the old, betraying plans for future 
street patterns. Near a flour mill are a new 
hospital and school. The Park of Culture and 
Rest is being leveled, the river beach widened 
and improved for the hot summer. Railroad 
engineers are being trained in a large colon- 
naded new school. 

Khabarovsk is not an attractive city, but 
it seems ambitious and important. Much 
work is still to be done by the builders, and 
also by new citizens’ groups being organized 
all over the country to fight drunkenness 
and other public misbehavior. 

The visitor, sitting at the railroad station, 
happy to be leaving, is reminded that, ugly 
or not, Khabarovsk represents a home and a 
future to people. The construction team 
leader flirts with the waitress, coaxes an extra 
bottle of beer from her limited stock and 
says: “Our plans are good.” 

“Did you see my building behind the 
school?” he goes on. “Oh, we'll get them up, 
just get us the materials we need. And more 
skilled hands. Why does the same house 
turn out well here and badly across the 
street?” 

And a radiant young girl who left family 
and friends in central Asia and school in 
Moscow to teach in Khabarovsk says: 

“I miss heavy snow in the winter. I love 
snow, you know. I’m one of the Far East 
patriots, though. Didn't you like the city?” 


YAKUTSK 


Technology and geography will probably 
conspire to bring plumbing and jetplane 
service to Yakutsk at about the same time. 

It now takes a twin-engine passenger plane, 
with crates of fruit aboard, 7 hours to reach 
Yakutsk from Irkutsk. The 300-year-old 
frontier post and former fortress is about 
8,000 miles from Moscow. 

Yakutsk is the capital of Yakutia, an area 
twice the size of Alaska and only somewhat 
more densely settled with a population of 
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450,000. The Yakuts, a people of Turkic 
origin, dominate the rural population and 
are in the majority even among the nearly 
100,000 in the capital. 

Until recently, gold and guts seems to have 
kept the place going. Vodka probably 
helped. 

Now have come discoveries of diamonds 
and the promise of natural gas. Soviet plan- 
ners have begun to talk of arailline. Scien- 
tists are encamped in a large gleaming white 
building. Past the building trudge the long- 
haired Siberian horses lugging water and 
sewage to and from the neat and sturdy 
wooden Yakutsk homes. 

The visitor keeps his coat on in the Yaku- 
tian spring. Residents reminisce about a 
December and January of constant 50 to 75 
degress below, and await the brief summer, 
usually in the eighties. 

Yakutsk, too, is building for a future. 
A new theater opened last year, its imposing 
front and glittering chandeliers probably 
short-changed by a mere 500 seats. Going 
up are a hotel, a post office, and the first 
brick apartment houses, with plumbing, in 
which the editor of a local paper, for one, 
finds he can live “as well as in Moscow.” 


UNIVERSITY BUILDING DUE 


Work on a 650-million-ruble university 
campus will begin this year. But the train- 
ing of teachers, doctors, physicists, geologists, 
linguists, engineers, veterinarians, and bot- 
anists in the newest and most northern 
Soviet university is not deferred. For 3 
years, the 1,428 students, including 829 Ya- 
kuts, and a faculty of 156, have been meet- 
ing wherever there is available space. 

The projected classroom building, for 2,500 
students, will be the largest in Yakutsk. 
Graduates will be expected to stay in the 
region. 

The Yakuts are the most numerous of the 
original Siberian peoples. They not only 
are talented in the regional arts of hunting, 
fishing, reindeer breeding, but have raised 
many of their sons in learned professions. 
The university president is a Yakut. The 
city of Yakutsk is truly bilingual, with a 
radio station, newspaper and theater vaunt- 
ing communism and Shakespeare alike in the 
Yakut language. 

Small plants in the city serve local needs. 
Bread and beer are made from grains raised 
on the shores of the Lena, still another great 
Siberian river, 10 miles wide at Yakutsk, It 
is navigable from the end of May to early 
October. 

Hundreds pass through Yakutsk daily and 
camp in the small wooden air terminal to 
await the scheduling of flights to goldfields, 
hunting camps, and other remote outposts. 

A traveler coming from the South finds the 
city surprisingly characterless and primitive. 
But afew minutes watch shows what the city 
means to local transients; new boots for the 
Yakut farmer, volume V of a world history 
series for the teacher from the Aldan gold 
area. 

There is as fine a collection of materials in 
the main store as in most places in Siberia. 
Tea at the restaurant comes with lemon and 
the transients suck the lemon dry and talk 
about vitamins. 

Films are shown in the Yakutsk Central 
Theater at about the same time as they play 
in Moscow, But life for most is not at all 
like life in Moscow, in Yakutsk, you wash in 
ingenious tin basins, the water running from 
a shoulder-high can to a pail below. If you 
live in Yakutsk, you bed your family among 
reserves of potatoes and cabbage to tide you 
over the unavoidable periods of shortage, as 
they are described. 

As recently as 5 years ago, Yakutsk and 
other parts of Siberla were found by a west- 
ern correspondent to be dispirited and over- 
Spirited, bawdy and ill disciplined. Today 
the visitor does not argue with the Moscow 
actor’s Judgment that this and other icy out- 
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posts will someday outgrow the frontier 
phase. And it is on the Yakutsk run that 
the shawled woman shouts to her passenger- 
comrades, Let's go; we must be first, hurry.” 


LAW DAY, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is 
a great pleasure for me to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that 
today is Law Day. In appropriate cere- 
monies all over the Nation, the virtues 
of the rule of law and the need to extend 
its acceptance and practice, are being 
set forth. 

Nowhere in the world is greater re- 
liance placed on law as an instrument 
for the solution of social, political and 
economic problems than in the United 
States. As a result, we are almost con- 
stantly preoccupied with efforts to im- 
prove it and correct its errors or defects. 
Valuable as this effort is, it carries the 
danger that we will overemphasize the 
shortcomings of our legal institutions 
and lose sight of the protection they af- 
ford for the most precious values of our 
civilization. 

It is well for us to pause occasionally 
to reflect on the great contributions law 
has made to the development of our Na- 
tion. We should think too, of the debt 
we owe to our courts for their faithful 
and courageous adherence to the rule 
of law. Courts are the medium through 
which law is made a living reality in 
the lives of our people. Like other hu- 
man agencies, they may err from time 
to time. When they do it is our right 
and duty to criticize their decisions and 
to take measures to correct them. But 
disagreement with an occasional de- 
cision should not diminish our respect 
for the courts as institutions, nor our 
appreciation of the indispensable func- 
tion they perform in upholding the 
ideals of the law. 

By its guarantees of equality and free- 
dom, the law has fostered the full and 
free development of the spiritual re- 
sources of our people. By banishing fear 
of the tyrant, it has released their 
energies and thus made possible our un- 
paralled economic growth. By giving 
assurance that the fruits of one’s labor 
will not be taken away without due pro- 
cess of law, it has provided a powerful 
incentive for the industry and thrift 
which have made this Nation strong. 

This climate of freedom and security 
is as essential for continued progress in 
the future as it has been in the past. 
But it is not self-sustaining. It will en- 
dure only as long as it has the active 
support and loyalty of the people whom 
it serves. Fortunately powerful bar as- 
sociations, notably the American Bar 
Association and the New York State Bar 
Association, have taken the lead in spon- 
soring well-conceived programs to in- 
crease public understanding of what law 
means in their personal affairs, and in 
the relations between men and nations. 

Not the least of the ways in which law 
has promoted progress in the United 
States has been its infiuence in attract- 
ing to our shores millions of courageous 
men and women fleeing from tyranny 
in the old world. Not only have they 
made magnificent contributions to our 
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cultural, political, and scientific prog- 
ress, by interpreting our ideals to their 
kindred in other lands, they have also 
prepared the way for sympathetic coop- 
eration between other people and our- 
selves in promoting the rule of law in 
international relations. 

Now that the genius of the scientist 
has compressed time and space and made 
all nations neighbors, such an extension 
of the rule of law offers the best hope for 
an enduring peace. The initiative taken 
by the American Bar Association and 
various individuals in exploring ways 
and means of establishing new interna- 
tional machinery for the settlement of 
international disputes is a most encour- 
aging step toward this end. On this 
Law Day 1959, I am pleased to join with 
Americans everywhere in reaffirming my 
devotion to, and respect for, our law and 
our courts. I join them, too, in dedicat- 
ing my best efforts to make the goal of 
peace under law a reality throughout the 
world. 


FREE ENTERPRISE AND THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, ever 
since 1955 when the Senate embarked 
on an extensive investigation of our anti- 
trust laws, I have been concerned that 
rather than perfecting our charter of 
economic freedom, some antibusiness 
groups have attempted to use this in- 
vestigation as a vehicle to attack bigness 
per se. 

An examination of the records of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council clearly shows that those coun- 
tries who would destroy America’s free- 
dom would like nothing better than to 
attack the economic base upon which 
our security must rest. 

During recent weeks, as a member of 
the Aeronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee, I have had the opportunity 
to visit many defense and contractor in- 
stallations which demonstrate the great 
progress our country is making in this 
new field. The one outstanding conclu- 
sion which is left with any objective stu- 
dent in this area is that big business is 
destined to play an important role in 
America’s efforts in the space age. 

On July 6, 1955, before the Senate An- 
titrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
commenced its hearings, I said: 

It is quite apparent that the Communists 
read the American newspapers and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. They are aware of what 
President Truman said in the 1952 campaign. 

Mr. President, too many of our own Mem- 
bers have used the term “monopoly” indis- 
criminately. They have applied it loosely to 
any big business. Hence, it is not surprising 
that the Russians feel justified in quoting 
them and in taking the same course of ac- 
tion. Committees of the Congress are pres- 
ently holding hearings to determine whether 
our antitrust laws should be revised. This 
is an important subject, which merits care- 
ful and deliberative study. My concern is 
to be sure that in making these studies we 
refrain from any actions which can damage 
our own internal unity and which will pro- 
vide additional ammunition for those who 
wish to discredit the American free enter- 
prise system which I am proud to call capi- 
talism. I have no hesitancy in taking a 
forthright position in support of capitalism. 
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On July 7 last year it was my great 
privilege to include in the body of the 
Recor the Independence Day address of 
former President Herbert Hoover at the 
Brussels Fair. I take pardonable pride 
in the fact that he was born and raised 
in West Branch, Iowa. He said: 


We are often depicted as living under the 
control of wicked men who exploit our eco- 
nomic life through gigantic trusts and huge 
corporations. They are supposed to grind 
the faces of the poor and to exploit other 
nations. All this ignores the fact that our 
laws for nearly 70 years have prohibited the 
existence of trusts and cartels. In few other 
nations haye the fundamentals of fair and 
open competition been so zealously main- 
tained. 

This competition has spurred our indus- 
tries to adopt every laborsaving device. And 
to create them, there are more than 5,000 
industrial research laboratories that pour out 
new ideas which become open to all the 
world, 

Insofar as large corporations are concerned, 
they are the property of millions of our peo- 
ple. The largest of them has more than 1,- 
500,000 individual stockholders, not one of 
whom owns more than one-thirtieth of 1 
percent of the corporation. 


The distinguished minority leader, the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN], in his individual views on adminis- 
tered prices in the steel industry, Senate 
Report No. 1387, said: 


The minority has long observed that at 
international conferences, the Soviet Union 
and its satellites have used documents pro- 
duced by our own Government to embarrass 
U.S. representatives. A review of the debates 
in the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council amply documents this statement. 

Many American firms have encountered 
unwarranted difficulties in their operations 
abroad, because the Communist bloc was suc- 
cessful in labeling large American firms as 
cartels and American monopolies, even 
though there is no justification for such a 
characterization. 

Every Member of the Congress has a re- 
sponsibility in terms of our national welfare 
to avoid exaggeration, partisan statements, 
and criticism not supported by the evidence 
developed in committee hearings or otherwise 
in the preparation of congressional reports. 
Every congressional report may become an 
official Government document, 

The minority regrets that the majority has 
accepted the unwarranted and prejudiced as- 
sumptions of the staff in the preparation of 
its views. It is satisfied that they have un- 
wittingly provided propaganda which may be 
used to our national detriment. 


Subsequently, in his individual views 
on administered prices in the automobile 
industry, he further amplified his state- 
ment and commented on President 
Hoover's address as follows: 


It is regrettable that the majority has per- 
mitted the longstanding prejudices and 
biases of its staff to influence the preparation 
of its views. They may tend to negate Mr. 
Hoover's great efforts to show that never 
before in the history of mankind has any eco- 
nomic system produced so many benefits 
which were so widely shared. Free-enterprise 
capitalism as it has developed in this country 
is the only economic system which at all 
times reflects the wishes of consumers 
through their purchases in free markets. It 
has provided incentives to producers, In fact, 
it has literally remade civilization. Attacks 
which reflect on its performance, while not 
attributing guilt to anyone and providing 
no suggestions for legislative remedies, are a 
great disservice to the American people. 
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More recently, these self-evident truths 
are becoming apparent to informed 
Americans everywhere. Look magazine, 
in its issue of March 31, 1959, contained a 
feature editorial entitled The Russians 
Are Trying To Turn Our Best Weapon 
Against Us.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue RUSSIANS ARE TRYING To Turn OUR 
Best WEAPON AGAINST Us 


What is that weapon? It is mass produc- 
tion by big integrated industries—fast, effi- 
cient, economical. This is our greatest asset 
in a cold war which has become an economic 
struggle. It is the source of our strength 
and the basis of our position as a world 
power. 

But other countries, especially the Rus- 
sians, are imitating our great integrated pro- 
ductive industries as completely as possible. 
For our big corporations they substitute gi- 
gantic trusts and combines. 

It would be one of the ironies of history if, 
while the Russians integrate their industries 
to achieve lower production costs, we turned 
in the other direction and weakened the abil- 
ity of our industries to compete in world 
markets by making them smaller and less 
integrated. 

No longer do our big producers find most 
of their competition among other American 
companies. Increasingly, American indus- 
tries derive more and more of their business 
from overseas. Of the largest, several now 
obtain from 40 percent to 70 percent of 
their income from operations in other coun- 
tries. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES FOR EVERYBODY 


Among those U.S. industries selling widely 
overseas are the makers of electrical equip- 
ment. 

Few have done more to make the comforts 
and conveniences of life widely available. 
Their radios, refrigerators, washers, and doz- 
ens of other products have brought better 
living to Americans and many other peoples 
worldwide. 

Here in America the amount of electricity 
used has roughly doubled every 10 years. 
The investments required to generate it, and 
to provide appliances to use it, have gone up 
in proportion. 

As a result of the billions that have been 
spent to research and develop such electrical 
equipment, the householder who worked 580 
hours to buy a refrigerator in 1931, had to 
work only 188 hours to buy one in 1958. And 
the same is true of virtually all other elec- 
trical appliances. 

Yet despite its rapid growth, and the con- 
stant increase in the invested capital required 
by the electrical industry, there are more 
small electrical suppliers today than there 
were 10 years ago. 

This demonstrates the wealth-generating 
attribute of big business, supporting and 
energizing a vast and always increasing host 
of small businesses. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BIGNESS 


In the light of these facts, it is time to re- 
examine the credo that bigness means mo- 
nopoly and higher prices. In America, big- 
ness has meant just the opposite. It has 
raised our living levels year by year. And 
now when we need it most, we find that big- 
ness—with its resulting efficiency and econ- 
omy—is also the armory of our defense. 

If at this juncture we decide to stifle big- 
ness and efficiency, we can be sure that the 
Russians will not. Nor will our other com- 
petitors in world markets. 

Such a policy could result in the loss of our 
world business, a drastic lowering of our 
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standard of living, and our inevitable decline 
as a world power. 

We have plenty of checks today against 
any bad effects of bigness * * * such as ex- 
orbitant profits. What we should be more 
concerned about is whether our industries 
will stay strong enough to meet tough for- 
eign competition in world markets and make 
any profit at all. 

They will, if they are able to keep their 
prices low enough. And the only way they 
can do this and still pay our American work- 
ers the high wages they should get is to use 
our mass production weapon to the utmost. 

If in this crisis we decide to go the other 
way—if we force big industries to split them- 
selves into smaller, less efficient units—only 
three more words remain to be written. 

We've had it. 

Attacks on big business are also attacks on 
the high productivity that makes your high 
living level possible. When you read or hear 
such statements, don't let them go unan- 
swered. In your own interest, speak up. 


Mr. MARTIN. Again, Mr. President, 
one of our most distinguished weeklies, 
U.S. News & World Report, has recently 
raised the question whether our big busi- 
ness organizations are in fact large 
enough to meet the challenge of the Sov- 
iets. I ask unanimous consent that an 
article entitled “Big Business Not Big 
Enough?” which appeared in the March 
30, 1959, issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
port may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bic BUSINESS Not Bic ENouGH?—THE STORY 
OF THE GROWING DEMANDS UPON INDUSTRY 
IN AMERICA 


Once again, Government is making a 
strong attack on “bigness” in American busi- 
ness. This attack is coming just at a time 
when “big business” itself is more convinced 
than ever that it is not big enough. 

This question is raised: When is big busi- 
ness too big? 

The Government’s Department of Justice 
has suggested that General Motors Corp. is 
too big. Moves are being started that may 
lead to the breakup of that giant of the 
motor industry. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. recently were denied the 
right to merge, on the ground that the com- 
bined company would be too big. The Pills- 
bury Co. is being told that it must give up 
two flour-milling concerns it purchased. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., has been told that 
its acquisition of Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. and 
the Robert Gair Co. violates the antitrust 
laws. 

Both the Justice Department and a com- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate have launched in- 
vestigations to determine whether a few big 
companies dominate prices and markets in 
steel and autos. There is powerful support 
in Congress for a new law to require that 
Government be notified in advance before 
any important merger is carried out. 

At the Federal Trade Commission, offi- 
cials continually scan moves that might 
limit business competition. 

All along the line, in many areas of Gov- 
ernment, the attack is on bigness. 


PRESSURE FOR GROWTH 


Yet “big business,” now as in the past, is 
under great and growing pressure to grow 
bigger. "Small business,” at the same time, 
is turning to the Government for more and 
more help. The aim of most small enter- 
prises is to prosper and grow bigger. 

Actually, the giants among this country’s 
business concerns are relatively few in num- 
ber. As the accompanying chart shows, 
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there are only 3,550 firms employing 1,000 or 
more workers. The number employing fewer 
than 1,000 is more than 4.3 million. 

Another measure of size is found in the 
total assets of a business. Using that scale, 
you find there are about 1,000 companies 
large enough to have assets of more than 
$100 million. Only a few have assets of $1 
billion or more. 

A glance at the chart prepared by the eco- 
nomic unit of U.S. News & World Report, 
shows you the Nation’s 15 largest nonfinan- 
cial companies ranked according to total 
assets. These firms, and others like them— 
the real giants of American industry—are 
numbered in scores, rather than in hundreds 
or thousands, 

It is on this segment of business, small in 
number but great in importance, that the 
Government is concentrating its attack. 

In the face of attack, however, big busi- 
ness keeps growing bigger. In 1958, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission reported, there were 
899 mergers of major corporations. That 
came on top of 941 major-corporation merg- 
ers in 1957. 


WHY GIANTS TEAM UP 


What accounts for the trend toward greater 
and greater size in American business? 

When you look into this question, you 
find many answers. 

Mammoth strides are being made in sci- 
ence and technology. Vast resources in cap- 
ital and new equipment are required to 
develop the products that science makes 
possible. 

Research itself has become so stupendous 
in scope that big business, large as it is, 
cannot undertake it all. Government finds 
that it must invest billions of dollars each 
year to supplement private research. 

As industry expands and population grows, 
there is growing need to find new sources of 
raw materials. Again, huge investment is 
required—so big that even the giants among 
corporations are forced to band together to 
provide the capital needed for development. 

Thus, in the worldwide search for oil, 
joint ventures have been organized by the 
big producing firms to find new petroleum 
reserves and get them to market. In Saudi 
Arabia, for example, four American oil com- 
panies have invested more than $800 million 
to develop oil fields and lay a 1,000-mile pipe- 
line to the Mediterranean Sea. In steel, five 
big U.S. steelmakers have banded together to 
bring iron ore from remote fields in Labra- 
dor and Quebec. High in the Peruvian Andes 
Mountains, four American metal-mining 
companies have joined to develop a copper 
deposit that will soon be producing 30,000 
tons of ore a day. 

In scores of other industries, big corpora- 
tions are working as partners to share the 
risks and the expense of tackling new and 
complex jobs. 

A coal producer and an oil company, for 
instance, have formed a new corporation to 
make the giant electrodes needed in pro- 
ducing aluminum, A steel firm and an 
electrical-products manufacturer have form- 
ed a company to produce titanium. In Ala- 
bama, a maker of chemicals and a textile 
firm are jointly operating a synthetic-fiber 
plant, and, in the resource-rich province of 
Alberta, a Canadian oil company and a U.S. 
papermaking company have teamed up to 
build a $42 million pulp mill. 


STRUGGLE FOR WORLD MARKETS 


In today’s world competition for markets 
is intense. When American businessmen 
venture into world markets, they must 
compete with foreign firms that often have 
the backing of governments themselves. 

U.S. companies now are meeting keen com- 
petition from concerns in Western Europe 
and in Japan—areas where labor costs are 
far lower than in this country. Companies 
in many foreign areas can get together to set 
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prices and divide up markets. Steel com- 
panies in the United States note that such 
foreign-produced items as nails, barbed wire, 
and some types of steel sheets often can be 
made abroad and shipped to this country to 
sell at prices lower than those of similar 
products made in Pittsburgh, Chicago, or 
Cleveland. 

Soviet Russia, in effect, is one big company. 
Its rigidly controlled economy can be directed 
to turn out whatever products the Russian 
leaders choose, without regard to the needs 
of Soviet consumers, Russia can dump prod- 
ucts on world markets and undercut any 
competitor. 


A SPUR TO COST CUTTING 


To counteract the threats of lower priced 
imports, the big companies in this country 
find they must spend increasingly large sums 
for new equipment, automatic machinery 
and other devices to hold down their manu- 
facturing costs. Only by pouring huge sums 
into modernized plants can they hope to off- 
set rising costs of labor and raw materials, 
and the continual squeeze on profit margins. 

Such spending tends to foster the growth 
of the largest companies, which are able to 
float big stock and bond issues and retain 
some money from their annual earnings. 
Less efficient operators, unable to produce 
profitably and stand up to sharp competition, 
are forced to sell or go out of business. 

Look at what has happened, over the years, 
in the auto industry. Only five makers of 
passenger cars have managed to fight rising 
costs and sharp competition and stay in busi- 
ness over the years. Thirty years ago, there 
were 13 auto makers. Of today’s remain- 
ing manufacturers, the Big Three—General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler—account for 
about 90 percent of all the cars produced. 


TAXES VERSUS HORATIO ALGER 


Today’s high tax rates have a double-bar- 
reled effect on business concerns. By siphon- 
ing off dollars that might go for expansion, 
Federal tax policy tends to keep smaller en- 
terprises from growing larger in the way 
some of America’s companies grew a few 
decades ago. 

“The Horatio Alger story of the Ford Motor 
Co.—which, beginning with $28,000 in 1903, 
was worth nearly $1 billion by 1930—could 
not be repeated under the present-day tax 
structure,” one financial authority notes. 

At the same time, high taxes force exist- 
ing companies to be as large and successful 
as possible. Only by earning tremendous 
sums, to be split with Uncle Sam, do big com- 
panies have money left for reinvestment and 
for creating new jobs. 

Each new job given to a worker today calls 
for the investment of about $15,000, accord- 
ing to one recent study. B. B. Turner, presi- 
dent of Ethyl Corp., notes: “Such spending 
by the big business concerns has helped 
build America’s prosperity. It has brought 
a continual increase in output among work- 
ers in industry, permitting higher wages, 
more leisure, and extra job benefits.” 

These pressures—from bigger tasks to be 
done, from rising costs, from stiff foreign 
competition—are only a few of the factors 
that are operating to bring about bigger and 
bigger enterprises under single management. 

BIG UNIONS AND BIG DEFENSE 

Big and powerful labor unions add another 
pressure. Unions operate outside the anti- 
trust laws that govern business. A single 
union, under a single direction, is able to 
shut down the Nation’s basic industries. 
This power of big unions adds to the de- 
mand for an offsetting bigness on the man- 
agement side. 

Another push comes from national defense. 
Government finds that no single company 
and no single industry is big enough to do all 
the research and development for today’s 
new weapons. Yet Government, in turn, is 
forced to look to big business for the skills 
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in management and organizational ability 
that are required to carry through the pro- 
duction of the new jet planes, rockets, mis- 
siles, and other weapons in the Nation’s de- 
fensive arsenal. 

In other fields vital to the Nation's future, 
all the signs that Government officials see— 
even as they battle against bigness—indicate 
that big business is going to grow bigger still. 


ATOMS AND OUTER SPACE 


Take the development of atomic energy 
for peacetime use: Huge investments are re- 
quired. There is little chance that early 
efforts to generate nuclear power will pay 
off in profits. Though groups of companies 
have joined to build atomic reactors, the 
projects are so expensive that there is more 
and more pressure for Government itself to 
move into the development of nuclear power. 

Big as the large companies are today, they 
are not big enough to afford the vast sums 
needed to explore outer space and finance 
the rockets and missiles that will aid this 
exploration. Government is putting up most 
of the funds now being channeled into space 
projects. 

In still another field, that of producing 
electric power, past notions of size are being 
revised. Says Robert Paxton, president of 
General Electric Co.: 

“To provide a rising standard of living 
for the rapidly expanding population of the 
United States, this country must have elec- 
tric-generating capacity of 1 billion killo- 
watts within 30 years. That means building 
the equivalent of six new power systems as 
big as the electric-power industry was in 
1957, at an indicated cost of $360 billion or 
more, in 1958 dollars. Obviously, utility 
companies and their suppliers, including 
General Electric, will have to grow several 
times larger than they are at present, if the 
need for increased generating capacity is to 
be satisfied.” 


THE SHRINKING DOLLAR 


Inflation, continuing steadily, has put 
higher price tags on the jobs industry must 
do, Only big, well-to-do firms can afford the 
outlays. The cost of drilling an oil well in 
1948 was about $49,000, on the average. To- 
day, an identical well costs more than $70,- 
000. The cost of building a new 50,000-bar- 
rel-a-day oil refinery is 30 percent higher 
now than it was a decade ago. 

Since the end of World War II, the com- 
panies in the Bell Telephone System have 
had to raise about $13 billion in new capital 
to pay for expansion of phone service in the 
United States. That outlay is more money 
than the entire Federal Government was 
spending per year for all purposes as re- 
cently as 1940. 

HOW GIANTS COME AND GO 


Businessmen have found that mere size, by 
itself, is no guarantee that a company will 
grow and prosper. 

“Unless you convince your customers every 
single day that you are giving them good 
value—better than they can get somewhere 
else—you won't stay long at the top,” says 
the president of one electrical appliance 
company. 

A long-time study of the way giant in- 
dustrial concerns have ranked by size over 
the years bears out this comment. The 
Brookings Institution traced the fortunes of 
the 100 largest industrial companies over 
four decades starting in 1909. 

Of the 100 big companies on the 1909 list, 
only 36 still were among the largest in 1948. 
By 1955, only 29 remained. Some of the 
original companies had completely disap- 
peared. Others were still in business, but 
had been outstripped by faster growing rivals. 

Many corporations that have gotten stead- 
ily larger in recent years are selling to a 
diminishing share of the total market, sim- 
ply because of the way the country is grow- 

g. 
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Fifty years ago, for example, United States 
Steel Corp. made 67 percent of all the steel 
produced in this country. Today, though it 
has quadrupled its capacity, it produces only 
about 30 percent of the Nation’s steel. 

Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) in the last 
10 years has vastly increased its volume of 
business—from roughly 1,250,000 barrels of 
oil a day to more than 2,250,000 barrels. 
But it still accounts for just about the same 
percentage of the free world’s petroleum op- 
erations as a decade ago, because the whole 
industry has grown in the meantime. 


A TWO-WAY STREET 


One charge often made against “big busi- 
ness” is that it tends to squeeze small en- 
terprises out of existence. On the other 
hand, growth and expansion of large firms 
often open new markets which small com- 
panies can share. 

Small firms also depend on the large com- 
panies for orders. This interdependence of 
big and little firms holds true in every type 
of industry. General Electric Co. buys parts, 
materials and services from 42,000 suppliers. 
United States Steel buys supplies from 50,- 
000 small concerns and in turn furnishes 
steel to nearly 100,000 small companies. 

Discovery and development of new prod- 
ucts, largely as a result of research by big 
companies, have provided many new busi- 
ness opportunities. Look at just one field— 
the manufacture of chemicals—and you get 
a glimpse of the spectacular progress in new- 
product development over the past few 
decades, Since 1920, for instance, the 
Nation has seen such chemical advances as 
these: antibiotic drugs, plastic packaging 
films, radioactive isotopes, synthetic fibers 
and plastics, detergents, weedkillers, hor- 
mones, rubber-base paints, improved motor 
fuels, synthetic fertilizers, and synthetic 
rubber. 

THE NEW OWNERS 


Today's big businesses find it continually 
necessary to raise new capital for develop- 
ing new products and producing them effi- 
ciently and economically. The sale of secu- 
rities for this purpose tends to make owner- 
ship of the big concerns more widespread. 

The Du Pont Co., for example, has more 
than 45 million shares of common stock and 
2.4 million shares of preferred stock out- 
standing. In addition to the individuals 
who own Du Pont shares in their own 
names, the stock is also held by 600 schools 
and colleges, 200 hospitals, more than 500 
churches, nearly 700 charitable institutions 
and more than 500 insurance companies. 

Small shareholders gradually are getting 
an increasing stake in stock ownership. 
Even in the country’s largest company in 
terms of assets, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., no individual shareholder owns 
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as much as one-thirtieth of 1 percent of 
the stock. 

Millions of individuals today, through 
ownership of life insurance policies, invest- 
ment funds, and equities in pension and 
retirement plans, are indirect owners of the 
big, successful companies. 

Much of the criticism leveled at big busi- 
ness concerns today is based on practices 
that were discarded decades ago. “The days 
of child labor, ‘union busting,’ and sweat- 
shops are as outmoded as the gasoline that 
used to run the tin lizzie,” an oil-company 
executive declares. 

Over the years, laws have been passed and 
agencies created to regulate various types 
of businesses. The Federal Government and 
the various States have “watchdog” agencies 
in transportation, communications, banking, 
securities trading, and other fields. Much 
of the Federal regulation stems from the 
Reconstruction era following the Civil War, 
when pools and trusts were created to main- 
tain production and prices in key industries, 

New suggestions for regulating big busi- 
nesses continue to be made. Only a few 
days ago—on March 18—a proposal was made 
in the U.S. Senate that prices of steel and 
other heavy metals should be controlled in 
much the same way as public utility rates 
are regulated. 


THE RIGHT HAND AND THE LEFT 


Sometimes, businessmen say, the Govern- 
ment appears to be working at cross-pur- 
poses in its desire to make business more 
competitive and, at the same time, to make 
use of the facilities of the Nation's big en- 
terprises. 

David E. Lilienthal, former Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, gives this 
example: He asked the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem to take over the tremendously difficult 
task of redesigning and mass-producing the 
atomic bomb. But, at about the same time, 
another Federal agency, the Justice Depart- 
ment, was suing to split off the Western 
Electric Co. from the Bell System and to 
divide Western Electric into several parts. 

In other words, a Bell System executive re- 
marked, the Government was asking for 
the destruction of the very things most 
needed for a job vital to the Nation's secu- 
rity—size and organizational unity. 

The debate over bigness in business still 
goes on. There is continued questioning 
about the part big organizations should have 
in the U.S. economy. But this much seems 
certain: As the Nation grows and develops, 
there will be many jobs for the big, finan- 
cially strong, research-minded companies. 
These firms, holding their places in the 
rough-and-tumble competition of American 
business, have the facilities and the depth 
of leadership to tackle the giant tasks that 
people want to see accomplished. 


America’s business giants i— The 15 biggest companies, ranked by amount of assets 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
General Motors Co 
United States Steel 
Gulf Oil Corp 
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Ford Motor Co 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)... 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
New York Central RR. 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif 
General Electric Co. 
Bethlehem Steel 


Total assets 


— 
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1958 profits Number of 


workers 


Number ot 
stockholders 


494, 000, 000 $952, 000, 000 725, 000 1, 620, 000 
900, 000, 000 564, 000, 000 155, 000 500, 
891, 000, 000 634, 000, 000 520, 900 750, 700 
436, 000, 000 301, 000, 000 223, 500 311, 700 
430, 000, 000 @) 56, 000 s 
238, 000, 000 157, 000, 000 75, 000 207, 000 
12, 000, 000 310, 000, 000 52, 500 
963, 032, 000. 12, 000, 000 78, 900 137, 100 
962, 000, 000 96, 000, 000 165, 000 000 
769, 000, 000 118, 000, 000 46, 000 151, 900 
649, 000, 000 341, 000, 000 85, 800 209, 400 
626, 000, 000 000 62,000 40, 000 
1, 000, 000 258, 000, 000 38, 400 154, 000 
1, 000, 000 243, 000, 000 249, 700 395, 500 
95, 000, 000 138, 000, 000 140, 500 186, 700 


1 Excluding banks and insurance companies, 
3 Profits for 1958 not yet available, 


Norte.—Profits are after taxes. 
Source: Latest financial reports. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, during 
my 20 years of service in the Congress, 
the defense of our country has always 
been one of my principal concerns. In 
World War II, during the Korean 
emergency and during the present cold 
war, I have learned that we need big 
business with its research skills, its 
trained manpower, and its facilities to 
protect the welfare of all of us. This 
statement is in no way incompatible with 
the philosophy I share with every other 
Member of this body that small business 
has a vital role to play in the advance- 
ment of America’s future. I am unwill- 
ing, however, to identify bigness with 
badness. I am opposed to monopoly in 
any form, but an examination of the 
record shows that in most areas large 
firms are meeting keen competition from 
other firms equally endowed with capital, 
resources, and management skills, 

As we approach the time where our 
leaders must meet with the Soviets at a 
summit conference, we must close ranks 
and stop these senseless attacks on the 
business community which if continued 
may destroy one of our greatest assets. 


EXPLANATION OF SENATOR DODD'S 
VOTES ON KENNEDY-ERVIN BILL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, like other 
Senators, I have received a considerable 
amount of mail concerning my votes on 
proposed labor reform legislation. My 
vote in favor of the original McClellan 
“bill of rights” amendment has received 
particular mention. 

While the great preponderance of mail 
has supported my action, there have been 
a number of union officials, many of 
whom I know and respect, who have ex- 
pressed shock and disappointment. 

I know that my action was in the best 
interest of union members and of or- 
ganized labor, and of the people of this 
country. k 

But I believe it is important that union 
leaders, and especially rank and file 
union members, clearly understand what 
was involved and why I and other Sena- 
tors acted as we did. For that reason I 
have taken some pains to answer letters 
on this subject in considerable detail. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record correspondence between 
myself and Joseph M. Rourke, a distin- 
guished and able Connecticut labor 
leader whom I have known and admired 
for many years. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Cannot understand your vote on the Mc- 
Clellan amendments to Kennedy-Ervin bill, 
Members of Connecticut labor unions do not 
deserve this treatment. Am deeply shocked 
and grieved by this vote. 

JosePH M. ROURKE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Connecticut State 
Labor Council. 
May 1, 1959. 
Mr. JosePH M. ROURKE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Connecticut State Labor 
Council, New Haven, Conn. 

Dear Mr. ROURKE: You have expressed an 

interest in my position on labor reform 
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legislation and I would, therefore, like to 
explain my action on this important issue 
and the reasons that led me to it. 

On September 10, 1958, during my cam- 
paign for election to the Senate, I appeared 
before the State convention of the AFL-CIO 
in Hartford. I told the convention clearly 
and frankly that the need for labor reform 
legislation was long overdue; that the Ken- 
nedy-Ives reform bill was only a beginning; 
and that I favored more comprehensive re- 
form legislation with stronger enforcement 
provisions. 

Since this year’s Kennedy bill was essen- 
tially the same as last year’s, it should have 
been clear that I would support attempts to 
strengthen it. There is, therefore, no reason 
why anyone who has followed my public 
statements on this issue should be surprised 
by my course of action. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill, as it was reported 
out of committee and brought to the floor 
of the Senate, contained many admirable 
provisions and a number of defects. 

Its requirements for financial accounting, 
for conflict of interest reporting, for inspec- 
tion of records, for codes of ethical practices, 
and other provisions were reasonably effec- 
tive. But the bill also contained a number 
of weaknesses, 

Its provisions regarding union elections, 
the banning of criminals from union office, 
and the imposition of trusteeships were in- 
adequate. Moreover, it did not adequately 
deal with the complex problems of National 
Labor Relations Board jurisdiction; with 
reprehensible forms of picketing; or with 
unjustified secondary boycotts. 

I supported successful floor amendments 
which (a) reduced the “no man’s land area” 
with regard to NLRB jurisdiction; (b) 
tightened provisions concerning the holding 
of union office by convicted criminals; (c) 
outlawed some improper boycott practices 
(i.e. the “hot cargo” amendments); and 
(d) stiffened criminal penalties under some 
sections of the act. 

I supported the McClellan bill of rights 
amendments to assure the observance of 
constitutional rights within union affairs, 
rights which the record proves have been 
repeatedly violated in considerable segments 
of organized labor. 

My support of the McClellan bill of rights 
amendments has caused considerable contro- 
versy. It has been condemned by some 
union officials, and generally acclaimed by 
the public and the press. My position was 
based on the conviction that fundamental, 
constitutional rights are being violated day 
by day in the affairs of some unions, and 
that these rights should be protected by law. 

While I recognize that the bill of rights 
provisions impose some bothersome require- 
ments on decent unions, the requirements 
are no more burdensome than those long 
ago imposed on business, agriculture and 
other elements of our society with the en- 
thusiastic backing of organized labor. 

The honest unions need have no fear of 
the bill of rights. When it was discovered 
that some provisions of the original bill of 
rights amendment would place undue and 
unintended burdens on decent unions, a 
number of changes were proposed in it which 
Senator McCLeLLan agreed to and which I 
was happy to support. 

The bill of rights amendment which finally 
emerged had the overwhelming support of 
the Senate and it is my hope that it will 
effectively protect the constitutional rights 
of all union members. While I was pleased 
to see improvements made in the original 
bill of rights amendment, it must not be 
forgotten that had the original amendment 
failed to pass, there would not now be any 
bill of rights in this legislation. 

It has been charged that my vote made it 
possible for the original McClellan amend- 
ment to pass (47 to 46). If that be true, I 
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am glad of it and I shall always look back 
on that vote with pride. 

I thought that the proposed safeguards 
for free, secret elections in the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill were defective in that they did not 
provide for written notice of all elections 
to all union members at least 15 days prior 
to such elections. I know that many union 
members, especially those whose work in- 
volves travel, are not familiar with election 
dates and have not in the past taken part in 
the voting. Effective democracy in unions or 
anywhere else rests upon widespread par- 
ticipation. My amendment sought to as- 
sure this participation by providing written 
notice of all elections. It was passed and is 
now part of the Senate bill. 

I also felt that the Kennedy-Ervin pro- 
visions were deficient concerning the im- 
position of trusteeships by national unions 
upon local unions, These provisions allowed 
a national union, on its own authority, to 
take over control of a local, and destroy the 
autonomy of that local. In the past, some 
union leaders have used this trusteeship 
device to rig union elections, to destroy local 
union freedom, to milk local union treas- 
uries and for many other illicit aims. 

My amendment provided that any na- 
tional union must submit clear and convinc- 
ing proof to the Secretary of Labor that a 
trusteeship was justified before such union 
would be allowed to take over local union 
control. This amendment was hotly de- 
bated and finally defeated in a rollcall vote 
by a margin of 51 to 41. While I was sorry 
to see this amendment defeated, I realize 
that it sometimes takes years of effort to 
enact laws of this kind. I am encouraged by 
the strong showing that this amendment had 
in its initial offering and I shall continue to 
press for it. 

As a result of the defects which I pointed 
out in the committee bill concerning trus- 
teeships, two significant changes were made, 
which are now part of the Senate bill: The 
period for which a trusteeship may remain in 
effect was reduced from 18 months to 12 
months. The appeal procedures by which 
local union members may have trusteeships 
set aside were made easier. 

These were important steps toward fuller 
protection for local union self-government 
and I am thankful that my action suc- 
ceeded to this extent. These two advances 
are by no means enough but they do rep- 
resent progress. 

I voted against a number of amendments 
which I thought went far beyond reform of 
corrupt practices and struck at the heart 
of legitimate union practices. 

I believe that some legislation is neces- 
sary to eliminate unjustified forms of pick- 
eting and secondary boycotts. I supported 
on the floor some amendments which did 
make an advance in this direction. But I 
also opposed amendments which would elim- 
inate all picketing and all secondary boy- 


cotts. 


There are some forms of picketing and 
some types of boycotts which are justified 
and which have been upheld by the Supreme 
Court for decades. It is very difficult to 
delineate in legislation the line between jus- 
tified and unjustified picketing and boy- 
cotts. Most of the amendments that were 
offered did not make this distinction and I 
voted against them. 

We have been assured that a select group 
of the most respected labor authorities in 
the country are now working out legisla- 
tion aimed at striking the proper balance 
between right and wrong practices in these 
areas. It is my understanding that this 
legislation will be acted upon by the Sen- 
ate before the end of the summer, and I 
intend to press vigorously for such action. 

During the course of debate over a period 
of 2 weeks one argument was frequently 
raised against the reform measures which I 
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supported. It was sald that they consti- 
tuted unwarranted interference by the Fed- 
eral Government in matters that are not 
the business of the Federal Government. 

This argument is basically inconsistent. 
It is only under Federal law and regulation 
that the union movement has flourished and 
expanded. More than 17 million Americans 
are union members and in most instances 
union membership is a requirement for their 
employment. When one adds to this num- 
ber the families of these members, who are 
vitally effected by everything that happens 
to them; when one considers the tremendous 
impact of this great segment of society upon 
our laws, the political, commercial, and social 
life of this Nation; who can doubt that Fed- 
eral intervention is called for. Federal regu- 
lations to insure honesty, responsibility, and 
democratic procedures are justified and the 
long and dismal record spelled out in over 
40 volumes of committee hearings proves 
that they are needed. 

In my remarks to the Connecticut Labor 
Convention on September 10, 1958, I said: 

“A few Hoffas and Becks are tearing down 
the good name of labor that was built up by 
generations of honest and idealistic labor 
leaders through a century of sacrifice and 
struggle. Try as it might, organized labor 
by itself cannot drive out these corrupt ele- 
ments. They are strongly entrenched. 
Through use of their great wealth, through 
the terrorism of their hoodlum element and 
through the cooperation of weak politicians, 
they have thus far been able to resist the 
efforts of honest labor to drive them out. 
That is why the real friends of labor in Con- 
gress favor reform legislation that will end 
these abuses and help the labor movement 
to stand before the public as 95 percent of 
its leaders want it to stand—honest, pro- 
gressive, and patriotic.” 

I have stood by my campaign promises and 
have worked to enact a law which I think 
is good for union labor and good for the 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS J. DODD. 


REPRINTING OF HOUSE DOCUMENT 
451, 84TH CONGRESS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, there 
appearing not to be further morning 
business, I ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CartHy in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 95) authorizing the 
reprinting of House Document 451 of 
the 84th Congress. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, an an- 
nouncement was made yesterday, by the 
majority whip concerning the Senate's 
program for Tuesday next. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the announcement 
erag included in the Recor at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRUENING in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the purpose 
of calling up the concurrent resolution is to 
have some business before the Sen- 
ate. Earlier I stated that Calendar No. 141, 
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S. 44, to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct the San Luis unit of the 
Central Valley project, California, to enter 
into an agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to the construction and 
operation of such unit, and for other pur- 
poses; and Calendar No. 142, S. 72, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project and the initial stage 
of the San Juan-Chama project as partici- 
pating projects of the Colorado River storage 
project, and for other purposes, would be 
considered on Tuesday or as soon thereafter 
as possible. 

I desire to notify the Senate that the same 
statement can be made about Calendar No. 
185, S. 1120, to amend the Federal Reserve 
Act with respect to the required reserves; 
and also Calendar No. 186, S. 1062, amending 
the Federal Deposits Insurance Act with re- 
spect to bank mergers. 

The majority leader announced yesterday 
that Calendar No. 183, S. bill 690, providing 
for increased industrial use of agricultural 
products, would very likely be considered 
today. At the request of a Senator, the 
consideration of that bill will be postponed 
for a few days. It will not be considered 
before next week. 

For the information of the Senate, when 
the Senate meets tomorrow, it will be for 
the purpose of enabling Senators to make 
insertions in the Recorp and making 
speeches. There will be no proposed legis- 
lation considered and no votes taken. 

Also on Tuesday, the nomination of Jus- 
tice Stewart will be before the Senate for 
consideration, 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns today, it stand adjourned 
until 12 o’clock noon on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CHALLENGE OF BERLIN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, when the guns of the Second 
World War became silent, this Nation 
made a historic decision to help in the 
defense of freedom wherever it might be 
threatened. We have reaffirmed this de- 
cision on many occasions—when we sent 
aid to Greece and Turkey, when we 
signed the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
when we fought in Korea. Ten years 
ago we proved by the Berlin airlift that, 
whatever the devious manner used by 
the Communists to extend their power, 
we could respond with equal ingenuity 
and determination. 

We will soon be tested to see whether 
we still have the perseverance and the 

purpose to carry out our decision to de- 
fend freedom wherever it is threatened. 
Our challenge is once again in Berlin 
where the Soviet Union is waging an- 
other cunning offensive to drive liberty 
from its outpost in West Berlin. The 
time and place of our testing will be at 
the Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
Geneva on May 11. Do we have the skill 
and determination to stand firm? 

Mr. President, I am aware that this 
may appear to be a rhetorical question. 
Everyone claims to be in agreement that 
we should stand firm. no re- 
sponsible person, so far as I know, has 
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suggested that we yield to any of Mr, 
Khrushchev’s bluffs and threats by turn- 
ing West Berlin over to the Communists. 
If the issue were so clearcut as whether 
or not to continue our protection of West 
Berlin, I am sure the American people 
would respond with near unanimity that 
we should not withdraw. A spot check 
of public opinion during March by the 
New York Times showed overwhelming 
popular support for President Eisen- 
hower’s decision to stand firm in Berlin. 

Unfortunately, the decisions to be 
made at the Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters will not be so black and white as 
whether or not to stay in Berlin. In- 
stead, the issues will be subtle and decep- 
tive. I cannot help but wonder whether 
we are adequately prepared, as a Nation, 
to give Mr. Herter, who will represent 
us, the support he will need. 

The same spot check by the New York 
Times which I mentioned a moment ago 
showed an appalling lack of information 
about the facts involved in the Berlin 
crisis. Thirty-nine percent of those in- 
terviewed did not know that Berlin was 
deep within the territory of Eastern 
Germany. Policy in a democracy can 
only be as strong as the foundation of 
knowledge on which it rests. Moreover, 
even among those highly informed on 
world affairs there is general vagueness 
about what “standing firm” means in 
terms of concrete policies and specific 
situations. There are some who in one 
breath speak of the necessity of “‘stick- 
ing to our guns” in Berlin, and in the 
next breath speak of concessions which 
we might make. 

It is because I feel the need for wide- 
spread knowledge and discussion of the 
Berlin situation and the issues to be 
faced at the Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence that I have chosen to speak again 
on the challenge of Berlin. I believe 
there are some people in positions which 
enable them to mold public opinion who, 
in their wish to bring about a world in- 
which relations among nations are less 
strained than today, are being guided 
by that wish rather than by the lessons 
of history. If these voices should be 
successful in reconciling the American 
people to seemingly minor concessions 
or adjustments in our Berlin policy or 
our European policy at this crucial time, 
I fear there is grave danger that the 
groundwork of European security will 
gradually disintegrate. Any changes 
which are to be made in our German 
policy should be the result of careful, 
prolonged thought, not a hasty improvi- 
sation to meet Soviet threats and pres- 
sures. 

THE SOVIET ULTIMATUM OF NOVEMBER 27 


The immediate crisis stems from the 
note delivered by the Soviet Union simul- 
taneously to the United States, France, 
and the United Kingdom on November 
27, 1958. In some respects the note was 
like most other Soviet notes—lengthy, 
obviously designed for propaganda pur- 
poses, and full of omissions and distor- 
tions. It attempted to rewrite the his- 
tory of the postwar period in such a fash- 
ion that the Western Powers would ap- 
pear responsible for the Berlin situation, 
the continued division of Germany, the 
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lack of a German peace treaty, and for 
the cold war itself. 

For example, the Soviet note accused 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France of violating the Potsdam 
Agreement. The Soviets claimed, for in- 
stance, that the West had violated the 
economic portions of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment by refusing to honor their commit- 
ments regarding the transfer to the So- 
viet Union of the agreed amount of in- 
dustrial equipment from West Germany. 
This agreement we all know was reduced 
to a scrap of paper, not by us, but by the 
Soviet Union itself. Actually, the West- 
ern nations had been impelled to suspend 
reparations shipments because of the 
failure of the Soviet Union to live up 
to its economic obligations under the 
agreement. The unfulfilled Soviet obli- 
gations included delivering food and 
other raw materials in exchange for some 
of the capital equipment, as well as the 
commitment to treat Germany as an eco- 
nomic unit. If we had not suspended 
the transfers, the greed of the Soviet 
Union would have bled Germany white 
and allowed the people of Western Ger- 
many to remain dependent on economic 
aid from us indefinitely. 

Undoubtedly, many agreements have 
been violated in regard to Germany. But, 
as I will show in more detail later, it is 
the Soviet Union, not the Western Pow- 
ers, which bears the guilt. 

In addition to charging that the West- 
ern allies had violated the Potsdam 
Agreement, the Soviet note alleged that 
it was the policy of the West which had 
prevented the peaceful unification of 
Germany. I shall read a few of the 
ridiculous assertions of the Soviet note: 

The Soviet Union stands for complete non- 
interference in the internal affairs of the 
German people, or in those of any other 
people. s.. 

The governments of the three powers are 
seeking to keep in force the long-since obso- 
lete part of the wartime agreements that 
governed the occupation of Germany and en- 
titled them in the past to stay in Berlin. At 
the same time, as stated above, the Western 
Powers have grossly violated the Four Power 
agreements, including the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, which is the most concentrated ex- 
pression of the obligations of the powers with 
respect to Germany. 


These distortions of the Soviet Union 
are an attempt to justify the Soviet 
Union’s intention to bluff and bludgeon 
the Western Powers into relinquishing 
their rights in Berlin. This purpose be- 
came obvious in the note itself. The 
Soviet Union by its own words showed 
that it wanted to add to its list of treaty 
violations by denouncing those few 
agreements on Germany which are still 
in effect, And it wished to escape the 
ignominy of this act by proclaiming the 
lie that the Western Powers had already 
violated these agreements. I quote fur- 
ther from the note: 

The Soviet Government can no longer con- 
sider itself bound by that part of the Allied 
agreements on Germany which has assumed 
an unequal character and is being used for 
the maintenance of the occupation regime in 
West Berlin and for interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of the German Democratic 
Republic, 

In view of this, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. notifies the Government of the 
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United States that the Soviet Union regards 
as null and void (1) the “protocol of the 
agreement between the U.S.S.R., the United 
States, and the United Kingdom on the occu- 
pation zones of Germany and the adminis- 
tration of Greater Berlin,” dated September 
12, 1944; and (2) the associated supple- 
mentary agreements, including the agree- 
ment on the control mechanism in Germany 
concluded between the U.S.S.R. the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, May 1, 
1945—that is, the agreements which were to 
be effective during the first years after the 
surrender of Germany. * * * 

Of all the Allied agreements on Germany 
there is, in fact, only one which is complied 
with today. It is the agreement on what is 
known as the quadripartite status of Ber- 
lin, The three powers are demanding the 
preservation for their own sake of the occu- 
pation privileges based on the quadripartite 
agreements, which they have themselves 
flouted. 


The Soviet note then proposed that 
Western Allies abandon their occupation 
rights in West Berlin in favor of a so- 
called free city. East Berlin would re- 
main under the control of the Commu- 
nists, however. If this proposal was not 
accepted by the West in 6 months, or if 
negotiations were not under way for 
reaching an agreement to the taste of the 
Soviet Union, the note indicated that the 
Soviet Union would consider itself free 
of its obligations to them in relation to 
Berlin. These obligations, of course, in- 
clude the crucial ones of permitting ac- 
cess to West Berlin. 

Finally, the Soviet note carried a fla- 
grant threat of force. It implied that the 
defense of the West’s position in West 
Berlin might unleash a world war. It 
also stated that any violation of the 
frontiers of East Germany—without 
specifying whether use of the corridors 
into West Berlin would be interpreted as 
such a violation—would cause appropri- 
ate retaliation by the nations of the 
Warsaw Treaty. 

Although we have learned to expect 
anything from the Soviet Union, this 
note was an unusually rash act. The 
establishment of a time limit for us to 
comply with the Soviet demands, the 
threat to denounce its treaty obligations, 
and the not-too-subtle hint of force are 
all very serious actions, and verge on be- 
ing insults. For all its talk of reducing 
tensions in the cold war, this note clearly 
shows that it is the Soviet Union which 
perpetuates the cold war. If it does 
nothing else, this note should convince 
any who have been taken in by the Soviet 
propaganda in favor of peaceful coex- 
istence between the free world and the 
Communist world. Even preventing the 
cold war from turning into a hot war re- 
quires some degree of restraint on both 
sides. When both sides have more than 
enough nuclear weapons to wipe the 
other off the globe, the fear of being 
obliterated is usually enough to keep even 
the Communists from indiscriminate 
threats of force. Nevertheless, the 
existence of Communist and free world 
forces within a few feet of each other in 
Germany and elsewhere requires that 
both sides act with restraint so that a 
war is not started accidentally and un- 
intentionally. Coexistence, which im- 
plies a lifting of tensions, would require 
even more restraint, restraint which this 
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note proves the Communists would never 
exercise for long. 

In this very note the Soviet Union said 
“methods of blackmail and reckless 
threats of force are least of all opportune 
in solving such a problem as the Berlin 
issue. Such methods will not help to set- 
tle a single question; they can only ag- 
gravate the situation to danger point.” 
Yet, in the same breath the Soviets made 
one of the most blatant attempts at 
blackmail, one of the most reckless 
threats since the death of Stalin, 

This, then, is our challenge. Do we 
allow the Soviet Union to change the 
course of world events in the direction 
they want by a note of threats and of 
blackmail? Or do we continue to stead- 
fastly pursue the course we have set for 
ourselves, determining situations accord- 
ing to their merits, not allowing them to 
be influenced by Soviet bluffs? 

Mr. President, no one knows exactly 
what Mr. Khrushchev has in mind, be- 
yond the obvious intention of creating 
enough tension to bring about a change 
in Berlin or Germany which would be 
more to Soviet advantage than the status 
quo. Since the November 27 note, Mr. 
Khrushchev has made many speeches, 
making the situation sound more or less 
grim according to whichever interpre- 
tation he felt at the moment would most 
advance his cause. In a speech at Leip- 
zig on March 5 Mr. Khrushchev proposed 
that if a peace treaty with Germany was 
not signed, he would proceed unilaterally 
with a peace treaty with East Germany. 
In other speeches he has admitted that 
until a peace treaty is signed the Western 
forces do have a right to remain in Ber- 
lin, and he has made it clear that May 
27 was not the firm deadline of an ulti- 
matum. 

Mr. President, I regret to say that to 
some extent this country has already al- 
lowed itself to be bluffed. We have not 
had confidence enough in our own poli- 
cies in Berlin, and we have been too eager 
to look for ways in which we can appease 
the Soviets to prevent them from carry- 
ing out their ultimatum. Of course, we 
had to take the situation seriously, but 
we did not have to rush ahead with nego- 
tiations as if we had to get under the wire 
by a certain date. 

ESTABLISHING RIGHT OF HIGH ALTITUDE FLIGHTS 


A far better course of action than rush- 
ing headlong into negotiations has been 
our calm preparation to establish a new 
airlift into West Berlin if necessary. The 
large, modern transport planes which 
we would want to use in the event of a 
new airlift, the C-130’s, require higher 
altitudes than the piston-driven planes 
we have used previously. Therefore, the 
United States decided to challenge the 
Soviet claim to the right to limit flight 
altitudes to 10,000 feet and to establish 
our right to fly our planes at any altitude 
we choose. As long as regular air traffic 
precautions are taken, there is no rea- 
son the Communists should have the 
right to tell us how high we can fly. 

Therefore, on March 27 we filed a 
flight plan for a C-130 turboprop trans- 
port plane, crossing the air corridor at 
25,000 feet. The Soviet air control offi- 
cer protested and, when the plane was 
in flight, three Soviet jet fighters buzzed 
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it throughout its flight. Nevertheless, 
we had made clear that we had not and 
would not accept any altitude ceiling in 
the air corridors. At first the Soviets 
warned that incidents might result if 
this were tried again, but later, when 
we demonstrated that we were un- 
daunted, the Soviets retracted their 
warning to a simple statement that air 
collisions might result but that it did not 
mean any American aircraft would be 
molested or attacked. 

On April 14 a second American trans- 
port plane flying above 10,000 feet was 
harassed by Soviet planes and again the 
United States has protested. Undeni- 
ably this is a war of nerves, but I see no 
‘reason we should have any fear that our 
nerves are not just as strong as those of 
the Communists. The Soviets are just 
as uneasy as we are, they just have such 
complete control of speech and press in 
the Soviet Union that they can appear 
‘always as unperturbed as they wish. I 
think that we are overlooking this tre- 
mendous force in the Berlin crisis, that 
the Soviet Union is just as uneasy, and 
just as reluctant to get into a big war, 
as we are. I wish we would challenge 
the Soviet Union more. We can chal- 
lenge them more on the presence of their 
troops in the satellite nations of Eastern 
Europe. We can challenge them to free 
the peoples of Eastern Europe. 

If the Soviet Union continues to put 
pressure on us in Berlin, we can put 
pressure on them. One method of apply- 
ing pressure which has been suggested is 
the establishment of a naval blockade 
of the Soviet Union in the Dardanelles 
and Baltic Sea area. Turkey, which con- 
trols the Bosporus and Dardanelles 
Straits, is one of the most fearless of 
the NATO powers, and Denmark, which 
lies across the outlet from the Baltic 
Sea, is also a staunch participant in the 
free world security system. 

There are other measures short of 
war which have long been recognized in 
international law as methods of bringing 
physical pressure against a state. In the 
past such methods have included the 
rupture of diplomatic relations, embar- 
goes, suspension of treaties, and boy- 
cotts. These indeed would be serious 
steps, but I mention them to show that 
if the Communists choose to apply pres- 
sure, there are counterpressures we can 
apply if we wish until they return to 
acceptable behavior. 

In addition, the free world needs to 
take every opportunity to demonstrate 
unity of purpose in regard to Berlin, as 
we did at the recent Council meeting of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
This meeting was an excellent occasion 
to reaffirm a united stand because it 
marked the 10th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the North Atlantic Treaty. Still 
unified, working together more closely 
than ever, NATO symbolizes the ability 
of 15 different nations, encompassing 
450 million people, to work together in 
defense of freedom. In the communique 
issued at the end of the meeting, the 
Council noted its “unanimous determina- 
tion to maintain the freedom of the peo- 
ple of West Berlin, and the rights and 
obligations of the Allied powers.” 
Representative after representative rose 
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to attest to the will of his country to do 
what was necessary to defend the people 
of Berlin. Our new Secretary of State, 


Christian Herter, is to be commended for 


his statement that the essential point is 


that the Communists understand in ad- 


vance that the NATO nations are firm 
in the resolve to use military power if 
necessary, for if they understand that, 
they will not risk war. I hope this is a 
true indication of his deepest feelings, 
for much now depends on him. 

Paul-Henri Spaak, the Secretary- 
General of NATO, said: 

Moscow is playing a game in which the 
ultimate stake is (our) very existence. 
We must, therefore, even more resolutely 
than before, intensify our collective defense 
effort, strengthen our political solidarity and 
extend our cooperation. 


Finally, I would like to quote President 
Eisenhower's remarks as he illustrated 
the necessity for unity by opening his 
hand and then closing it into a fist: 


Look at the hand. Each finger is not of 
itself a very good instrument for either de- 
fense or offense, but close it in a fist and it 
can become a very formidable weapon of 
defense. * * * The need, as we reach for 
a lasting peace with justice, is the abandon- 
ment of the Communist purpose of world 
domination. 


Unfortunately, much of the loud and 
formal talk about the firm determina- 
tion of the West and the unity of the 
Allies is being undermined by persistent 
rumors of divisions among the Allies and 
the proposals of many to consider dras- 
tic changes in the European security sys- 
tem which, whatever the schemes are 
called, would mean a reduction of Allied 
strength at the very points where it is 
needed most. 

There is an eagerness to negotiate as 
if negotiation in itself will solve all the 
problems of the world. This simply is 
not true. Negotiations will not solve 
anything unless the negotiators wish to 
solve the problem. Nevertheless, many 
seek negotiations as if they offer a haven 
in the cold war. They think “as long as 
we are talking, bombs won’t be falling.” 
Let us remember that we were nego- 
tiating with the Japanese, but that did 
not prevent Pearl Harbor. 


FORCES FOR APPEASEMENT 


Mr. President, I contend that there 
are many in this country and abroad 
who are forgetting the unpleasant truth 
about the objectives and practices of in- 
ternational communism. In their eager- 
ness to improve the international cli- 
mate which is undeniably unpleasant 
to us all, they imagine that negotiating 
with the Soviet Union is no different 
from dealing with any other country. 
Therefore, they look for solutions and 
so-called reasonable concessions in 
the same fashion in which we approach 
differences with our allies. These peo- 
ple, among them columnists in our daily 
papers, refuse to look history in the 
face, and allow themselves to be guided 
by wishful thinking. Let me make it 
clear that I in no way question the loyalty 
of these people. Moreover, I would de- 
fend with all my heart their right to ex- 
press their opinions. As I said in the 
beginning, I think it is essential that 


as theirs. 
‘holding such views are our very good 
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we have full debate throughout the 
country on a matter as serious as the 
Berlin crisis now confronting us. 
Nevertheless, I think that many are 
too ready to believe that the Soviet 
Union is willing to make agreements 
which would be in our interest as well 
Predominant among those 


friends and allies, the British. 

Mr. President, my respect for the 
English people is broad and deep. We 
owe to them some of our finest concepts 
of justice and liberty. No people have 
sacrificed more to defend their heritage 
against conquest by totalitarian states. 
In two World Wars, as in Korea, our 
soldiers have fought side by side with the 
British, united in the same determina- 
tion to protect the liberties which our 
laws guarantee. 

Unfortunately there are now, as there 
have been in the past, a few leaders 
among the British people who appar- 
ently believe that appeasement is the 
way to avoid war. Who can forget the 
unfortunate Neville Chamberlain and 
the Munich Pact in which certain areas 
of Czechoslovakia were surrendered to 
Germany in the hope that Hitler’s vo- 
racious appetite would be appeased. Aft- 
er his return from Munich on Septem- 
ber 30, 1938, Mr. Chamberlain told the 
British people: 

For the second time in our history a British 
Prime Minister has returned from Germany 
bringing peace with honor. I believe it is 
peace for our time. * * * Go home and get 
a nice quiet sleep. 


We well know the consequences of 
Munich.. Hitler was not appeased, but 
emboldened by his success. Six months 
later Hitler destroyed Czechoslovakia 
and 1 year after Munich World War II 
was under way. Prime Minister Mac- 
millan is doing everything he can to 
obtain a summit conference. Although 
he agreed to put in the British note to the 
Soviet Union that a summit conference 
must be justified by the approaching 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference, it is clear 
from recent events that he is very 
desirous of having a summit conference. 
All through the United Kingdom appar- 
ently there is a wistful belief that if the 
heads of government could just get to- 
gether, the knotty problems of the world 
could be solved. Domestic politics have 
become involved. Mr. Macmillan, and 
others who wish to have a summit con- 
ference, will be urging a summit con- 
ference if the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference makes even a semblance of prog- 
ress. Mr. Macmillan reportedly be- 
lieves the Soviet Union genuinely wants 
to negotiate. The British position ap- 
pears to be based on several different 
assumptions that the internal problems 
of the Soviet Union might somehow in- 
crease if it had fewer international ten- 
sions and that some other way to main- 
tain security can be substituted for con- 
tinued conduct of a cold war that is 
costly, dangerous, and unpleasant. _ 

Among the British are some of the 
most prominent advocates of disengage- 
ment in Europe, a loose idea which en- 
compasses a variety of plans for reduc- 
ing or thinning out troops in central 
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Europe or the establishment of other 
arms limitations along that line, such as 
the plan proposed by Polish Foreign Min- 
ister Adam Rapacki to prohibit nuclear 
weapons in a zone in central Europe. It 
is on these issues, as well as the question 
of the future of Berlin, that we must re- 
main firm when we go to Geneva. In 
fact, it is on issues such as these that we 
will have to be especially cautious. 

British policy and opinion have recent- 
ly appeared so detrimental to the inter- 
ests of West Germany that Chancellor 
Adenauer was driven to public protest 
that he feared there was anti-German 
sentiment in England. 

In making these comments, let me 
make it clear that the British are by no 
means saying that we should agree to the 
Communist demand for a free city in 
West Berlin. They are not suggesting 
that we should let the Soviets have every- 
thing they wart in Eastern Europe. 
However, they are flirting with the idea 
of trading our policy of firmness for a 
policy of flexibility. If we believe in the 
foreign policy we have been pursuing in 
Berlin, in Germany, indeed in Europe 
itself, then flexibility in that policy will 
have to involve compromises in that pol- 
icy with the Soviet Union. 

It is my belief that our present policy 
is sound and intelligent and should not 
be compromised. I believe we cannot 
accept any plan for disengagement in 
Europe unless it is linked with genuine 
political settlement. Such a settlement 
must be consistent with the general prin- 
ciples of our postwar policy toward West 
Germany. This means that we cannot 
allow any solution which would now or in 
the future have the effect of depriving 
the West Germans of their freedom. 
‘We cannot agree to any plan which 
would demilitarize Western Germany in 
such a fashion that they would have no 
protection from future Soviet aggression. 
We cannot impose upon them a neutral 
status, as has been done with smaller 
states from time to time. If they wish 
it, they have the right to defend them- 
selves and to ally themselves with nations 
which share their beliefs and offer them 
a greater security than they could devise 
on their own. 

As I explained in more detail in my 
speech of March 20 consideration of dis- 
engagement except in the context of 
broader political settlements must be 
considered unrealistic and unacceptable. 
Withdrawal of military forces from 
Western Germany would hand to the 
Soviets something they have long 
wanted. In addition, unless based on 
basic political settlements, it would be 
very likely to lull the free world into 
a sense of false security, encourage the 
further weakening of defense efforts, and 
possibly eventually bring about the end 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, something for which the Russians 
have labored 10 long years. 

At this time, it is gratifying that a 
great deal of firmness is being demon- 
strated by the French. According to all 
reports, the French are opposed to con- 
ciliatory measures advocated by the Brit- 
ish. It is as if France has learned well 
that vacillation and hesitation can lead 
only to weakness and conquest. The 
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French did not move with speed and 
determination to stop Hitler when he 
fortified the Rhineland and when he an- 
nexed Austria. The time for effective 
action soon passed, with the result that 
France spent 4 grim years under Nazi 
domination. 

To some extent the British have al- 
ready been successful in their objectives. 
Certainly they have succeeded in giving 
us a swift push to negotiations which, 
considering our recent change in lead- 
ership in the State Department, do not 
come at the most advantageous time for 
us. Our new Secretary of State will 
scarcely have had time to move into his 
new office before he will be asked to enter 
the lion’s den and take on an opponent 
which would have been a challenge to 
Mr. Dulles himself. 

Because of the fact that Mr. Herter is 
going to have a task which will be so 
difficult, and because there does not ap- 
pear to be deep-seated unity among the 
Allies on some of the issues which will 
be faced, I hope that my fellow Senators, 
opinion formers, and the American peo- 
ple will think over the implications of 
this conference. I hope that we can 
unite in our support of Mr. Herter to 
continue in the tradition of Mr. Dulles. 
I do not believe we can fulfill our re- 
sponsibility to him by merely wishing 
him well. Rather it is necessary to show 
that our determination to stand firm in 
Berlin, a determination I am sure we all 
share, is not merely an empty phrase 
but a mandate from the people, a studied 
commitment to support him in this pol- 
icy in every way we can. 

THE FOREIGN MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE OF 

MAY 11 


It is not too late, however, to ameli- 
orate the situation. Looking at the 
brightest side, it is even fortunate that 
the United States will soon have an op- 
portunity to prove that it can and will 
stand firm on Berlin. It is imperative 
that we use the Conference of the Foreign 
Ministers of France, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States on May 11 to demonstrate our 
unity and resolution. This meeting, pro- 
posed on February 16 by the United 
States and its Western allies, is an op- 
portunity to clarify and reaffirm our 
position on Berlin, Germany, and Euro- 
pean security. Although the conference 
is a result of the panicky reaction to the 
Soviet ultimatum, it can still be turned 
to good ends, 

First of all, it will provide us an oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm the unity of the free 
world. Let us never forget that the di- 
vision of the nations of the free world 
is a keystone in Soviet strategy. Lenin 
wrote in 1920: 

As long as we have not conquered the whole 
world, as long as, from the economic and 
military standpoint, we are weaker than the 
capitalist world, we must adhere to the rule 
that we must know how to take advantage 
of the antagonisms and contradictions exist- 
ing among the imperialists. 


Mr. Khrushchev is watching for differ- 
ences of opinion among the Allies like a 
vulture for prey. If we mend all differ- 
ences within the allied forces, this in 
itself will reinforce our position. 
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The need for great caution at this con- 
ference, however, cannot be overempha- 
sized. As the Bible says: 


Be sober, be vigilant; because your ad- 
versary the deyil * * * walketh about. 


No sooner has the United States pro- 
posed a conference of Foreign Ministers 
than the Soviet Union set about to turn 
it into a stepping stone to the summit 
conference which they have sought so 
long. They did this by implying that 
only a summit conference would be use- 
ful. In turn, the Western Powers, in 
notes of March 26, said that they would 
be ready to participate in a summit con- 
ference “as soon as developments in the 
foreign ministers’ meeting justify hold- 
ing a summit conference.” On this con- 
dition, the Soviet Union formally agreed 
to attend the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference. 

In their note of acceptance of March 
30, the Soviet Union carried out its 
usual practice of trying to distort the 
conference terms for its own purpose. 
They ignored the condition for a summit 
conference placed by President Eisen- 
hower on the holding of a summit con- 
ference, namely, that the progress in the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference justify a 
summit conference, and stated matter- 
of-factly that this country had agreed 
to a summit meeting. It is clear that 
they care very little about what happens 
at the Foreign Ministers’ meeting; all 
they are interested in is getting a con- 
ference of the heads of government 
where they can get the ears and eyes of 
the peoples of the world focused on their 
propaganda. 

It is my opinion that it would not only 
be a foolish error, but a tragic blunder 
to allow ourselves to be stampeded into 
a summit conference, without real ful- 
fillment of the condition laid down by 
President Eisenhower, namely that the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference justifies it. 
And what is meant when we say “unless 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference justi- 
fies it, a summit conference should not 
be held?” ‘This means that there must 
be clear progress toward agreement at 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference itself. 
The Soviet Union must show its readi- 
ness to do a lot of hard diplomatic work 
at the conference, and they must demon- 
strate that they are ready to end the 
crisis on Berlin which they have manu- 
factured. In other words, it must be 
clear that there would be some construc- 
tive purpose to be served by having the 
summit conference. 

As a matter of fact, I think we some- 
times overlook the fact that Mr. Khru- 
shchev could end the crisis in Berlin at 
any time he wished. It was he who 
manufactured the crisis; he could end 
the crisis by a mere word, by calling in 
representatives of the United States, 
France, and Great Britain and retract- 
ing the ultimatum he so blatantly served 
upon us. 

In a speech on March 20 on the floor 
of the Senate, I expressed my doubt that 
the Soviets are really prepared for seri- 
ous negotiation at the summit or any- 
where else, if by negotiation we mean a 
genuine give and take, a willingness to 
give up something in order to attain 
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something else. In recent negotiations 
the Soviet Union has been perfectly will- 
ing to take anything they could get from 
us, but they have not been willing to 
make true concessions on their own 
part. 

Let us look at the Geneva negotiations 
on nuclear weapons tests as an example. 
The Soviet Union purportedly wants to 
bring an end to the testing of all nuclear 
weapons, but it has not yet been willing 
to give up a little bit of its shield of 
secrecy so that we could send inspectors 
to investigate events which might pos- 
sibly have been underground nuclear 
explosions. 

One argument frequently made by 
those who wish to have a summit con- 
ference is that, since the Soviet Union 
is a dictatorship, it is necessary to deal 
with the dictator in order to reach any 
agreement. Any lower level diplomats, 
the argument runs, do not have the pow- 
er necessary to make concessions; they 
are dependent continually on instruc- 
tions from Moscow. Undoubtedly the 
Soviet Union is a dictatorship, and Mr. 
Khrushchev’s position enables him to 
have more leeway in negotiations than 
would be found in any other possible 
negotiator. But let us remember that 
some of the most violated Soviet agree- 
ments—the Yalta agreement and the 
Potsdam protocol, for example—have 
been signed by the head of the state him- 
self. This fact did not render these 
agreements any more immune to vio- 
lation. 

Moreover, on many occasions when 
the Soviet Union has wanted to reach 
agreement, it has been reached without 
the benefit of the presence of Mr. 
Khrushchev or any of his predecessors. 
The Austrian Peace Treaty was negoti- 
ated by Foreign Ministers’ deputies and 
signed by the Foreign Ministers. Last 
summer, at a conference on the scientific 
requirements of an inspection system 
which would be able to detect hidden 
nuclear weapons tests, the agreement 
was reached by scientists. The ending 
of the Berlin blockade was initially ar- 
ranged by the Soviet and American rep- 
resentatives to the United Nations. Un- 
doubtedly each of those agreements was 
the decision of the Soviet Premier, but 
his actual presence was not necessary. 
I am sure that, similarly, in the future 
any time Mr. Khrushchev really wants 
an agreement, the negotiations will not 
be impeded by being beneath the summit. 


DANGER AT THE SUMMIT 


We went to a summit conference at 
Geneva with the Soviet Union in July, 
1955. There was a great deal of smiling 
and good fellowship at the conference; 
and everyone agreed that, as a result 
of that conference, tensions were con- 
siderably relaxed. But how do the books 
on the Geneva Conference balance 4 
years later? The only achievement on 
the positive side of the ledger is pro- 
vision for an increased program of ex- 
change of persons. I do not discount 
this achievement. If the Soviet Union 
is ever to be brought to change its way 
of life, if the people of the Soviet Union 
are to learn of the greater significance 
given to each individual under democ- 
racy rather than under Soviet com- 
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munism, if there is any hope for the 
Soviet Union to move toward greater 
freedom, it will depend on having the 
people of the Soviet Union learn the 
value of freedom. There is no better 
way for them to learn about the demo- 
cratic way of life than through visits of 
their citizens to our country, and visits 
of American people to the Soviet Union. 

Otherwise, however, the conference 
was fruitless. The Soviet Union agreed 
to the reunification of Germany by free 
elections, and it explicitly recognized the 
close link between the reunification of 
Germany and European security. But 
in later attempts to get the Soviet Union 
to consider seriously the reunification of 


Germany by free elections, it would not- 


do so. Nor were any other problems 
solved. Eastern Europe still remains in 
the captivity of the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union is still carrying out its un- 
ceasing campaign to subvert democratic 
governments everywhere and to put Com- 
munists in control. 

The fact that the last Geneva summit 
conference did not accomplish anything 
is reason enough to avoid another one. 
But if my only complaint about the 1955 
Geneva summit conference were that it 
was a waste of time, I would not protest 
another one so vigorously. But I believe 
that some of the consequences of the 
Geneva Conference were harmful. 

In the wake of the relaxation of ten- 
sions at Geneva, this country and coun- 
tries allied with us allowed our resolve 
to continue building our military 
strength to be weakened. I shall speak 
more of this later; but it is apparent to 
any observer that in the last few years 
our military superiority over the Soviet 
Union has steadily declined. I think 
some of this weakening may well be at- 
tributed to the relaxation of tensions 
caused at Geneva, a relaxation which 
rested only on a few smiles, rather than 
on any concrete progress. 

The Geneva Conference of 1955 also 
affords us an example of the dangers of 
having a summit conference without ade- 
quate diplomatic preparation. In the 
invitation to the Soviet Union to par- 
ticipate in the Geneva Conference 4 
years ago, it was suggested that first 
there should be a meeting of the heads 
of Government, accompanied by their 
Foreign Ministers, for an exchange of 
views. The meeting was not intended 
to achieve agreement upon substantive 
answers to the major problems of the 
world, but only to provide a new im- 
petus to their solution and to lay the 
foundation for the subsequent Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference, at which time the 
problems would be examined in detail. 

It is not difficult to see what hap- 
pened. The leaders of the Soviet Union 
drank cocktails and ate caviar with the 
Western leaders for a few days, put on a 
pretense of being good, peace-loving 
men, and held the world’s attention while 
they repeated the propaganda they never 
cease to issue. However, the problems 
remained unsolved. At the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference which followed, 
where the details of the fine sounding 
principles agreed to at Geneva were to 
be worked out, no specific agreements 
could be reached, 
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This time, let us profit from our last 
experience with a summit conference. 
Let us see that the Foreign Ministers 
make headway with the details before we 
go to the summit. 

WHY SOVIETS WANT A SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


When considering the advantages and 
disadvantages of a summit conference, 
let us ask ourselves why the Soviet 
Union is so eager to have one. Obviously 
the Soviets must consider it would be 
much to their advantage. Correspond- 
ence on the subject was initiated in 
December 1957, when Bulganin was still 
the head of the Soviet Government; and 
ever since then the Soviet Union has been 
pressing for a summit conference. 

I believe the Soviets want a summit 
conference for many reasons, not the 
least of which is simply domestic politics. 
Ever since the death of Stalin, Mr. Khru- 
shchev has attempted to make himself 
popular in the Soviet Union by improv- 
ing living conditions, raising living 
standards, simply giving the Soviet peo- 
ple more to eat, better homes, more 
clothing. The hope has been held out to 
the Soviet. people that in their present 
7-year plan, they will overtake the 
U.S. production of many commodities, 
and that soon they will have a standard 
of living comparable to the living stand- 
ard in the West. Mr. Khrushchev feels 
that he will enhance his stature in the 
eyes of his people if he can continue to 
reduce the pressures and tensions of 
living. 

In addition, Mr. Khrushchev must con- 
stantly be on his guard against his fel- 
low Communists. The Soviet Union is 
a totalitarian state in which Mr. Khru- 
shchev holds the reins of power, but his 
position is not the same as Stalin’s. 
There are many strong Communists who 
do not share Khrushchev’s views. Many 
of them would like to return to the poli- 
cies of Stalin which call for more stress 
on military forces in dealing with the 
West. Many of them would like to see 
Khrushchev fail. To solidify his rule, 
Mr. Khrushchev needs a summit confer- 
ence to enhance his prestige within the 
inner circle of Communists, as well as 
with the Russian people. 

Moving now to a consideration of the 
situation outside the Soviet Union, it is 
apparent that the Soviets believe their 
position within the Communist bloc 
would be strengthened by a summit con- 
ference. The tensions in the eastern 
European satellites, which now and then 
erupt—as in East Germany, in 1953; and 
in Hungary, in 1956—continue to seethe 
underneath the surface. The attain- 
ment of a summit conference—a victory 
for Soviet foreign policy, just as it would 
be a defeat for our policy—would in- 
crease the prestige of the Soviet Union 
throughout the Communist bloc. It 
would make the satellite peoples feel that 
the Soviets were gaining in strength, and 
that their hope for eventual freedom was 
diminishing. 

A summit conference which would im- 
prove the Communist position in Ger- 
many is especially needed to help the 
status of Eastern Germany and to 
strengthen the position of the puppet 
government there. For years, rehabili- 
tated, beautiful West Berlin has provided 
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a sharp contrast with the drab picture 
presented by the Communist portion of 
the city. In both East Berlin and East 
Germany there has been a population 
decline, in comparison to population in- 
creases in West Berlin and West Ger- 
many. The Communist regime in East- 
ern Germany, whatever its achieve- 
ments, can scarcely look successful when 
it stands next to the thriving Federal Re- 
public. 

Finally, the Soviets hope that through 
a summit conference they will be able to 
advance their objectives throughout the 
world. For this purpose they do not need 
to reach any concrete agreement, al- 
though we can be sure they will try to 
devise agreements which will advance 
their aims. Whereas we have said time 
and again that we do not wish to par- 
ticipate in a summit conference unless 
we can be sure that something construc- 
tive will emerge from it, the Soviet Union 
would not consider any summit confer- 
ence fruitless. One of their main objects 
in pressing for a summit conference is 
simply to have a further opportunity to 
put forth their propaganda. Since they 
do not hesitate to lie and distort the 
truth, they would proclaim to the world 
the Soviet policies, and would phrase 
them so as to deceive peoples everywhere. 
They would try to lead the world to be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union is the pro- 
ponent of peace and that the United 
States blocks progress toward peace. No 
matter what policies we pursued, their 
propaganda would be much the same. 

The Communists know well, as Shake- 
speare wrote in “As You Like It,” “All 
the world’s a stage.” They do not hesi- 
tate to set that stage so they will appear 
in the most favorable light. They know 
the importance of holding the attention 
of the people of the world, and, once hav- 
ing gained an audience, feeding them lies 
in such quantities that people begin to 
believe there is truth in the lies. “Peace, 
peace, peace,” shouted Khrushchev at 
the end of his speech in Leipzig, after he 
has just made a new threat to the West. 
“Peace, peace, peace,” cry Communists 
throughout the world, as they try to 
infiltrate free governments and spread 
their way of life further around the 
globe. If they cry “peace” enough, they 
ask, will not the peoples of the free world 
believe that there is really less need to 
keep up the guard which requires many 
precious resources to be used for de- 
fense? 

A summit conference would be just 
one more effort to convince the world 
that the Soviets are peace loving. It 
would be just one more effort to get us 
to forget the need for unity and strength 
and to lead us to lower our guard. Once 
having created the illusion that tensions 
were subsiding, once having sweet-talked 
the free world into giving up some of 
its military strength, I have no doubt 
that the Communists would launch an 
aggressive campaign to add to their em- 
pire one way or another, 

THE NATURE OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


None of us wishes to live in a world 
of international tensions and an at- 
mosphere of cold war. All of us would 
like to bask in the sunshine of good will 
among all the nations of the world. But 
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we would be foolish to pretend that such 
good will exists when it does not. We 
would be foolish if, in our desire to have 
an end to the cold war, we would delude 
ourselves into believing that the Soviet 
Union would really be content to coexist 
peacefully with us, or that they had given 
up their goal of world dominion. 

As I pointed out in my speech of 
March 20, the record of Communist in- 
tentions speaks for itself. However 
much the Communists may speak of 
peaceful coexistence, their own doctrine 
and ambitions will not permit it. Lenin 
said in 1920: 

As long as capitalism and socialism exist, 
we cannot live in peace: in the end, one or 
the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will 
be sung over the Soviet Republic or over 
world capitalism. 


Ever since they acquired power, the 
Soviet Communists have been talking 
about extending that power until it en- 
compassed the whole world, in full real- 
ization that this would inevitably mean 
conflict with the non-Communist democ- 
racies. The Communists are willing to 
use whatever tactics suit their purposes 
at the moment, be it military aggression, 
subversion, or economic warfare. But 
they have never departed from their goal 
of world domination. A reading of Com- 
munist ideology warns us not to be de- 
ceived when a Communist peace offen- 
sive is under way. Stalin himself pointed 
out in 1929: 

It is not for nothing that the proverb says, 
“An obliging bear is more dangerous than an 
enemy.” 


To those who think that the Commu- 
nists now in control of the Kremlin have 
altered objectives, however much they 
may have altered tactics, I recall the 
statement of Mr. Khrushchev on Sep- 
tember 16, 1955: 

If anyone thinks that our smiles mean the 
abandonment of the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, he is deceiving himself 
cruelly. Those who expect this to happen 
might just as well wait for shrimp to learn 
how to whistle. 


It is often said that actions speak 
louder than words. On this score, too, 
there is ample evidence that the Soviets 
are prepared to practice their theory that 
international obligations not only may, 
but must, be set aside to promote their 
objective of world domination. They 
have violated treaty after treaty. Most 
of the Soviet empire has been acquired 
by violation of treaty obligations. 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, who en- 
tered nonaggression pacts with the 
Soviet Union, were later invaded by the 
Soviet Union and annexed. Portions of 
Poland, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia 
were incorporated despite treaty provi- 
sions that should have prevented it. 
Again as a result of treaty violations, 
satellite governments were established in 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, China, 
and North Korea. 

The Soviet Union has not lived up to 
its commitments under the U.N. Char- 
ter, and has been condemned by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations for 
“depriving Hungary of its liberty.” The 
Communists have truly lived up to 
Lenin’s teaching that “promises are like 
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pie crusts—made to be broken.” It is 
almost impossible for us, who were raised 
with admonitions to always keep our 
promises, to imagine that others could 
enter an agreement intending to violate 
it if it served their purpose. However, 
the warped doctrine of international 
communism has instilled the philosophy 
of furthering the cause of communism 
by every means to such an extent that 
breaking promises for the advancement 
of their ends is as much an ethical re- 
quirement of communism as keeping 
promises is of the American way of life. 

Mr. President, when one considers the 
black record of the Communists, it is 
clear that it should take a tremendous 
amount of progress at the Foreign Min- 
isters’ Conference before we consider 
that a summit conference is justified. In 
fact, I question whether it can ever be 
justified as long as the head of the So- 
viet state subscribes to the ideology of 
communism. Why should our President, 
a man of good will, sit down with lawless 
representatives of the underworld whose 
hands drip with the blood of Hungarian 
patriots and whose lips have sworn our 
burial? 

Let us remember the experience of Je- 
sus. Our Lord went to the summit with 
Satan, the summit of a mountain, and 
Satan tempted Him by offering Him the 
world. But our Lord said, “Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan.” He could resist all 
temptations. Let us say, as Christ said, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan,” and let us 
refuse to be tempted by the evil tricks of 
the Communists. 


HISTORY OF SOVIET EFFORTS IN GERMANY 


Looking at Soviet policy toward Ger- 
many during the past 15 years, it is clear 
that the Soviet Union has no intention 
of allowing Germany to be unified in any 
way which would permit them to main- 
tain their freedom for long. When 
viewed in the perspective of postwar his- 
tory, it is clear that today’s crisis is just 
another step in the Soviet Union’s deter- 
mined drive to expel the Western Powers 
from Germany so that the Communists 
can gain control. A review of this his- 
tory will make it clear that if the Rus- 
sians had desired a unified Germany, as 
they profess, they had many opportuni- 
ties to permit one. Instead they blocked 
all efforts toward unification by means 
of free elections. Because I believe an 
understanding of this is essential, I 
would like to step back 15 years and trace 
the history of events in Germany from 
those crucial days near the end of World 
War II when the direction of postwar 
events was chartered. 

I am sure we all remember that day of 
rejoicing, May 8, 1945, when the war in 
Europe was Officially ended. Behind our 
joy lay the sober realization that a mon- 
umental task still lay ahead. We had 
defeated Germany. It was now our re- 
sponsibility to treat Germany in the 
fashion which, above all else, would con- 
tribute to the peace of the world. There 
was much to be done. A political vac- 
uum existed in Germany, for there was 
no effective government in Germany to 
minister to the people’s needs. The 
economy needed support desperately, for 
like much of the rest of Europe, Germany 
lay in rubble. All through Germany the 
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evils which had been perpetrated by Hit- 
ler stared us in the face. There was need 
for social and psychological rehabilita- 
tion as well as economic and political re- 
organization. 

It was not for us alone to decide how 
to carry out this task, however. Our 
major allies, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Soviet Union, had shared 
the burden of the war and were entitled 
and required to share the burden of 
peace. The three Western allies, with 
their great traditions of democracy, in 
spite of some differences of opinion, were 
able to work together united by basic 
goals. They wished to eliminate the 
vestiges of Hitler’s rule and assure that 
the forces of militarism would never 
again become dominant in Germany. 
However, they also wished to help Ger- 
many regain its self-respect, rebuild its 
economy, and lead a useful life among 
the family of nations. 

It soon became apparent that these 
aims were not shared by the Soviet 
Union, however much Marshal Stalin 
had given lipservice to them curing the 
war. The Soviet Union saw ir Germany 
an opportunity for progress toward the 
goal of communization of the world, and 
its policies were directed toward making 
Germany a Soviet satellite. Any bonds 
which had been forged by fighting to- 
gether in the war were not strong 
enough to bridge the gap between the 
Communist aim of world domination and 
the Western aim of a world safe for 
democracy. But we were not then as 
wise to the ways of the Communists as 
we are now. 

The war in Europe over, President 
Truman, Prime Minister Attlee, and 
Premier Stalin, the heads of govern- 
ments of the three chief allies, met at 
Berlin to consider, among other inter- 
national problems, the principles with 
respect to Germany which should be 
followed. The Potsdam protocol, as 
their agreement was called, had provi- 
sions for demilitarization, denazification, 
and reparations. These were the nega- 
tive measures, designed to weed out in- 
fluences which might cause Germany to 
become an aggressive or militaristic 
country again. The Potsdam agreement 
also prescribed certain positive measures 
designed to build a peaceful, prosperous, 
democratic future for Germany. Local 
self-government was to be restored on 
democratic principles. Freedom of 
speech, press, and religion were to be 
permitted. The nation was to be treated 
as a single economic unit, and economic 
rehabilitation was to begin. 

Pending a peace treaty with Germany, 
it was decided to divide Germany into 
four zones for purposes of administra- 
tion, each to be occupied by the troops 
of one of the victorious powers. There 
was to be joint occupation and admin- 
istration of Berlin. To carry out these 
decisions, certain changes in locations 
of troops from their positions at the 
cessation of hostilities were necessary. 
For example, when the fighting ended, 
the armies of the Western allies were 
occupying more than one-third of what 
was subsequently occupied by the Soviet 
authorities, and the Soviet Union was 
the sole occupier of Berlin. On the basis 
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of agreements of September 12, 1944, and 
May 1, 1945, the Western allies withdrew 
from significant portions of the territory 
they held to permit Soviet occupation of 
the area agreed upon to be the Soviet 
zone of occupation. The quid pro quo 
for this withdrawal, in effect, was that 
the Western Powers occupied the west- 
ern sectors in Berlin. 

In each zone of occupation, the com- 
mander in chief of the Allied armies in 
Germany was responsible for carrying 
out the Potsdam protocol, and together 
the four commanders in chief formed the 
Allied Control Council to decide jointly 
matters affecting Germany as a whole. 
In Greater Berlin the allied governing 
body was the Kommandatura. 

At the beginning of the occupation, 
Berlin was governed as a single city, al- 
though a sector was assigned for occupa- 
tion purposes to each of the four Allies. 
It was the unceasing attempt of the 
Soviet Union to gain complete control 
of the city which brought about the divi- 
sion of Berlin which exists today. In the 
brief period during which the Soviet 
Army was the sole occupier of Berlin, 
the Soviets laid the groundwork for the 
Communist takeover of any subsequent 
government. The Soviet occupation au- 
thorities appointed the first provisional 
government of Berlin and licensed four 
political parties there—the Social Demo- 
crats, the Christian Democratic Union, 
the Liberal Democrats, and, of course, 
the Communists. Then they brought 
these four parties together under the 
Anti-Fascist democratic bloc, a device by 
which the parties could be controlled and 
their actions limited to those approved by 
the Communists and the Soviet Union. 

Later in 1946, hoping to legitimize 
Communist rule in Berlin and East Ger- 
many by permitting an election, the 
Soviets attempted to maneuver the polit- 
ical parties in such a way that the Com- 
munists would be sure to win control. 
Their scheme backfired, however. Non- 
Communist forces were able to win con- 
trol in the first democratically elected 
city parliament. The people of Berlin 
refused to be dictated to by the Soviet 
Union and the Communists refused to 
cooperate with democratically elected 
authorities. Eventually on November 30, 
1948, while the Soviet blockade was in 
existence, the Berlin Communists for- 
mally divided the government of Berlin 
by establishing their own government in 
the sector occupied by the Soviet Union. 

Throughout Germany it quickly be- 
came evident that the Soviets, while 
eager to carry out punitive measures, 
were unwilling to carry out constructive 
measures. 

The U.S.S.R. would agree to the 
principle of German reconstruction, but 
by means of delay and diversion would 
prevent the principle from being carried 
out. It became clear that it was all 
part of their master plan for world 
domination. The Soviet Union wanted 
a divided, weak Germany which could 
never vie with the Soviets for power and 
which would make fertile ground for the 
growth of communism. Because of the 
Soviet attitude, the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, which met at London at the 
end of 1947, was unable to reach agree- 
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ment on the problem of reunification of 
Germany and the establishment of a 
central German government with which 
a peace treaty could be negotiated. 
When the United States proposed 
economic aid to Europe, including Ger- 
many, for the purpose of recovery instead 
of mere relief, the Soviet Union intensi- 
fied its pressures. Whereas previously 
the Soviets had been content to prevent 
progress by dragging their feet, they now 
launched a vigorous offensive to keep 
Germany divided and weak. 

The first objective of this Soviet of- 
fensive was abolition of the Allied posi- 
tion in Berlin. On March 20, 1948, the 
Soviet Union walked out of the Allied 
Control Council for Germany. On April 
1 it imposed rail and road restrictions 
on Allied traffic to Berlin from the West- 
ern zones and soon expanded this to a 
total blockade. 

Who can forget the magnificent re- 
sponse of the free world to this blatant 
attempt of the Soviets to drive freedom 
from Berlin. From June 1948 until Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, the U.S. Air Force and 
the British Royal Air Force supplied the 
basic materials including food, coal, and 
raw materials which were necessary to 
sustain the 2,100,000 inhabitants of the 
three western zones of Berlin. Weather 
permitting, nearly 8,000 tons were de- 
livered daily. At the height of the Allied 
effort planes arrived in the capital on an 
average one every 2 minutes. The 
operational costs alone of the U.S. Air 
Force were more than $252 million. 

The issue of the Berlin blockade was 
submitted to the United Nations by the 
United States, Britain, and France. 
However, when a resolution calling for 
lifting of transport restrictions on traffic 
to Berlin, sole use of Soviet Zone cur- 
rency in Berlin, and further meetings 
among the Big Four, was submitted, it 
was vetoed by the Soviet Union. It was 
not until May 12, 1949, after the Western 
Powers had demonstrated that they 
would carry on the airlift indefinitely if 
necessary, that the Soviets agreed to end 
the blockade. In return, the West 
agreed to end the retaliatory counter- 
blockade it had imposed on East Ger- 
many. 

At the Council of Foreign Ministers 
meeting in Paris on May 4, 1949, the 
Soviet Union and the three Western 
Powers also agreed—and I quote because 
this is one of the agreements which the 
Soviets threaten to violate: 


As regards the movement of persons and 
gocds and communications between the 
Eastern zone and the Western zones and be- 
tween the zones and Berlin and also in regard 
to transit, the occupation authorities, each in 
his own zone, will have an obligation to take 
the measures necessary to insure the normal 
functioning and utilization of rail, water, and 
road transport for such movement of persons 
and goods and such communications by post, 
telephone, and telegraph. 


Meanwhile, in the rest of Germany the 
Western allies were proceeding to carry 
out the Potsdam agreement as best they 
could in view of the complete nonco- 
operation of the Soviet Union. On May 
23, 1949, free elections were held in West- 
ern Germany, a constitution was ap- 
proved, and the Federal Republic of 
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Germany was established. In Eastern 
Germany the so-called German Demo- 
cratic Republic was proclaimed. Thus 
by the end of 1949 the cold war and the 
unwillingness of the Soviets to allow uni- 
fication had divided Germany. The 
Federal Republic, with approximately 75 
percent of Germany’s postwar territory 
and more than two-thirds of its popula- 
tion, is a democratic parliamentary state 
and an integral part of the free world. 

As the years have passed and its choice 
of freedom and rejection of communism 
have been proved, the Federal Republic 
has been integrated more closely into the 
free world community. 

In contrast, the so-called democratic 
republic was educated in the ways of 
totalitarian states by the Soviet Union. 
Even during the war, groups of German 
Communists were training in the Soviet 
Union. Among these Moscow-trained 
German Communists were Wilhelm 
Pieck, Walter Ulbricht, and other cur- 
rent leaders in the puppet regime in East 
Germany. Captured German officers 
and soldiers were given Communist po- 
litical indoctrination and formed cells 
among military men. Many of these 
now are leaders in the East German re- 
gime and the East German armed forces. 

Moreover, in spite of all its profession 
of fear of German militarism, the Soviet 
Union lost no time in giving arms to fhe 
Communists of East Germany so that 
they could keep the rest of the popula- 
tion in subjugation. By 1950 some 
50,000 East Germans in so-called police 
alert units were receiving basic infantry, 
artillery, and armed training and were 
equipped with Soviet military weapons. 
By the end of 1953 the Soviet Zone had 
a police force of 100,000 supplemented U7 
an additional 140,200 military personnel 
which included three mechanized divi- 
sions and an air force. 

In response to the remilitarization of 
East Germany, the Western Powers were 
forced to reconsider the policy of demili- 
tarization which had been agreed upon 
at Potsdam. The United States and the 
other Western Powers had taken the ob- 
ligation of demilitarization seriously, for 
though we had confidence that there was 
nothing in the German personality 
which made the Germans any more 
likely to undertake aggression than any 
other state, we respected the fears of 
the neighbors of Germany, including the 
Soviet Union, who had twice known 
devastation from a war started by the 
Germans. In 1945 in the U.S. Zone, for 
example, the German armed forces had 
been disbanded and prohibited from re- 
forming. All known war material was 
collected and destroyed or converted to 
peacetime use. All industrial plants 
especially constructed for the produc- 
tion of tanks, general armament, air- 
craft, war explosives, and poison gas 
were destroyed or dismantled. In addi- 
tion, in 1945, 1946, and 1947 we at- 
tempted to negotiate a treaty which 
would effectively guarantee against re- 
surgence of German militarism, but this 
was killed by the Soviet Union. 

To continue to keep West Germany 
demilitarized in the face of the flagrant 
arming of East Germany would have 
been to invite aggression from the East. 
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Consequently, on October 3, 1954, the 
free nations of Western Europe signed 
a treaty to end the occupation regime 
in the Federal Republic of Germany and 
to provide for the accession of Western 
Germany to the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the Brussels Treaty. As we all 
know, Western Germany is now a bul- 
wark in the defense of the free world. 

Thus it is clear that Germany is di- 
vided and Berlin is divided and isolated 
solely because of Soviet policies. If the 
Soviets had wished a united Berlin, the 
Communists in Berlin could have coop- 
erated with the duly elected city officials 
instead of establishing a rump govern- 
ment in East Berlin. If they had in- 
tended to agree to the unification of Ger- 
many, there have been other Foreign 
Ministers’. conferences at which they 
could have consented to end the division 
of Germany. If they had wished to keep 
the levels of forces in Western Germany 
low, they could have refrained from arm- 
ing the East Germans, withdrawn their 
troops from the other satellite states in 
Eastern Europe, and pursued a policy of 
cooperation instead of building a huge 
war machine and threatening with 
bombs and missiles whenever they wish. 

We have not been shown any evidence 
to support the belief that the Soviet 
Union has the slightest intention of 
changing its policy toward Germany or 
toward Eastern Europe generally. We 
devised our present policies and we built 
up our present military forces in Western 
Europe to meet the threat posed by the 
Soviet Union. In the past we have felt 
these forces were necessary to prevent 
Soviet aggression and to meet it if it 
should occur. The threat has not dimin- 
ished. There is no reason to believe that 
the Communists will change the policies 
they have followed for the past 15 years. 
If we yield to the current Soviet pressure, 
we stand to lose everything which we 
have sacrificed so much to obtain. That 
is why we must not agree to anything 
which immediately would or potentially 
could weaken our position. We must not 
allow appeasement. 


OUR COURSE FOR THE FUTURE 


My remarks thus far have been de- 
voted to cautioning against a course of 
action leading toward appeasement, a 
course which I believe would be disas- 
trous. I want to make it clear that I 
also believe there are many positive, af- 
firmative steps which we can take. Un- 
der other circumstances we might con- 
sider a wide range of possible solutions 
to problems which have persisted for 
years and which increase the possibility 
of war through accident or miscalcula- 
tion. But we should not consider taking 
these steps in response to Soviet pressure. 
To respond to the Soviet ultimatum by 
changing our policies would be an invi- 
tation to the Soviet Union to manufac- 
ture a crisis or send us an ultimatum 
whenever our policy is making life too 
difficult for the Communists. If we have 
not wanted a summit conference up till 
now, there is no reason we should allow 
ourselves to be blackmailed into one. 

We must never forget that, whether we 
like it or not, we are engaged in a cold 
war. The Communists will not forget 
this fact and, no matter how much they 
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talk about reducing tensions, they will 
be competing with us and attempting to 
undermine our position in the world by 
military, political, economic, or any other 
method which promotes their cause. 
Since we are engaged in cold war, let us 
wage it with strength and vigor. Let 
us fight for democracy with the same 
dedication and devotion as we fought 
for democracy in two World Wars. 

Mr. President, I fear that we have been 
too much on the defensive against the 
Soviet Union. We have failed to pro- 
claim our own objectives and our own 
beliefs. We have let the Soviet Union 
take the initiative in shaping events in 
the world. The Soviets have been able 
to manufacture crisis after crisis and 
then offer pious proposals on how peace 
might once again be obtained. We have 
too often been guided by the mistaken 
notion that the neutral nations of the 
world expected us to compromise with 
the Soviet Union, and that if we did not 
these neutral nations would be driven 
into the arms of the Soviet Union. 

In relation to the neutral countries, I 
would like to point out two things. First, 
as much as we wish to help the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world find that 
system of government which is most con- 
ducive to the development of the indi- 
vidual, democracy, we cannot let our 
foreign policy be determined by them. 
Second, the best way of winning them to 
our side is not by vacillating in dealing 
with the Communists, but by being 
strong and unrelenting in our defense of 
freedom. The contrast between the free 
nations of the world and the Communist 
nations will quickly become apparent. 
India has just witmessed the actions of 
the Chinese Communists in Tibet. Can 
we believe that she is deceived by Com- 
munist words? I sometimes think that 
it is belittling the intelligence of the gov- 
ernments of neutral nations to believe 
that they are deceived by Communist 
propaganda. 

NEED FOR MAINTAINING MILITARY STRENGTH 


Part of our weakness and fear in the 
present situation is simply a result of 
letting our military position vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union be steadily weakened. We 
have significant forces available in Eu- 
rope but not enough, according to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, to consider a ground 
war, a war with conventional weapons 
against the Soviet Union. 

Let us compare the forces of the two 
sides. It is estimated that there are 
some 315,000 Soviet troops in East Ger- 
many, including 22 armored or mech- 
anized divisions and additional ar- 
tillery and antiaircraft units. The 
ground forces have modern equipment 
which include amphibious tanks, other 
heavy tanks, and a wide variety of tac- 
tical field artillery rockets and missiles, 
some apparently capable of delivering 
atomic warheads. There are about 100 
light bombers and some 600 fighters and 
fighter-bombers based in East Germany. 

In addition, East Germany maintains 
around 75,000 men in its armed forces 
plus some 45,000 paramilitary East Ger- 
man policemen. In the other Soviet Eu- 
ropean satellies there are believed to be 
another 7 Soviet divisions and 72 satel- 
lite divisions. 
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On our side, the Western allies have in 
West Berlin around 11,000 men. NATO 
forces in West Germany, in a high state 
of training and readiness, include five 
U.S. divisions and three armored cavalry 
regiments. Although the tank and anti- 
tank strength of the 7th Army is heavy, it 
does not compare to Soviet tank strength. 
The main strength of the 7th Army lies in 
its capacity to deliver nuclear weapons by 
missiles or rockets and strong tactical 
air force support also capable of deliver- 
ing nuclear weapons. 

In addition to the U.S. forces in 
Germany, according to Hanson Baldwin 
of the New York Times, there are 48,000 
British troops, 2 understrength French 
divisions, 2 Belgian divisions, a third of 
a division from Luxembourg, and an- 
other third from Canada, and 7 under- 
strength West German divisions. The 
total is about 2124 divisions. They are 
backed by 6,000 to 7,000 Atlantic Pact 
planes in Europe and reserve divisions 
of all the NATO countries. 

The disparity of forces is less in the 
forces in being than in the forces not now 
on the spot which could be brought to 
the scene in the event of conflict. Ac- 
cording to General Maxwell Taylor, re- 
inforcements for the American units in 
Germany would have to come from the 
Army’s Strategic Army Reserve in the 
United States, which consists of four 
divisions and is now being cut to three. 
Although limited reinforcements could 
reach Europe quickly, it would take 2 to 
3 months to put complete divisions over- 
seas. Our whole Army only has 15 divi- 
sions, and several of these are committed 
elsewhere. 

The Soviet Union, much closer to the 
scene, has a total of 175 divisions. How- 
ever, not all of these could be used in 
Europe. The Soviet Union also has to 
keep some of its divisions at other stra- 
tegic locations. Fifteen of the Soviet 
divisions are believed to be stationed in 
central and southern Russia, and an- 
other 37 to 52 divisions are believed to 
be in Siberia, the Far East, or northern 
Russia. Moreover, the reliability of some 
of the satellite divisions mentioned 
earlier must be highly questionable. 
Nevertheless, the manpower advantage 
of the Communist forces is immense. 
To make up for this manpower gap we 
have necessarily protected ourselves by 
developing nuclear weapons for our 
forces. To keep our budget low, how- 
ever, Iam afraid we may have put such 
heavy stress on nuclear weapons, at the 
expense of conventional weapons, that 
we have worked ourselves into an atomic 
straitjacket. 

It seems to me that one reason for our 
great alarm over the Berlin ultimatum 
is that if it would become necessary to 
use force to defend our rights in Berlin, 
we do not have broad enough strength 
to choose the kind of military force we 
wish to use. Instead we have so whit- 
tled down our conventional forces, and 
become so dependent on nuclear weap- 
ons, that if military force were brought 
into play we would almost certainly be 
compelled to use nuclear weapons if we 
did not wish to be defeated. This sit- 
uation narrows our choice of action, in 
the event the Soviets would use force 
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to prevent us from exercising our rights, 
to either using nuclear weapons or re- 
treating. 

I want to make it clear that if the 
defense of freedom is dependent on the 
use of nuclear weapons, this country 
would have to use them. I believe we 
should keep our nuclear arsenal stocked 
with a wide variety of nuclear warheads. 
Our superiority in nuclear weapons is 
our trump card in any showdown with 
the Soviet Union, for the Soviets knows 
that with nuclear and thermonuclear 
warheads we could wipe out every ves- 
tige of communism. We can deliver 
these warheads by missile, plane, or 
submarine. With them we can compen- 
sate for any disparity in numbers of 
forces. 

Yes, we must always be prepared to 
use nuclear weapons if it becomes nec- 
essary. If that day of decision ever 
comes, when the use of either a small 
nuclear shell or a tremendous missile 
with a thermonuclear warhead means 
the difference between freedom and sub- 
mission to Communist slavery, we must 
not hesitate. On the other hand we 
must not allow ourselves to be placed in 
the position, as is rapidly becoming the 
case, wherein any situation which calls 
for military force we have no choice of 
weapons, except among nuclear weap- 
ons, purely because we do not wish to 
spend the money to maintain a balanced 
defense force. 

We cannot ignore the fact that a gen- 
eral nuclear war would mean our own 
destruction as well as the destruction of 
the Communist world. The Soviet 
Union has a nuclear arsenal which, while 
it may not contain weapons as big as 
some of ours or as small as some of 
ours or as Many as ours, is still enough 
to destroy every major city in the United 
States and Western Europe. And the 
Soviet Union has the means of delivering 
these weapons. It is still a debatable 
scientific question whether or not the 
nuclear fallout from bombs in such an 
attack would kill all the rest of the life 
in this country and throughout the world, 
but in any case our civilization would cer- 
tainly be destroyed. 

Again emphasizing that we must not 
flinch from using nuclear weapons when 
it becomes necessary, let me also point 
out that there are bound to be some situ- 
ations in which we need to use military 
force to defend ourselves and yet which 
really do not require the use of nuclear 
weapons. It would be a terrible error 
if, in such a situation, the United States 
did not have non-nuclear weapons which 
could do the job. 

The United States has been confronted 
with many difficult situations in which 
the use of nuclear weapons would not 
have been warranted. Perhaps the best 
example is the situation in Lebanon. It 
is difficult to imagine any circumstances 
there, outside the intervention of the So- 
viet Union with nuclear weapons, which 
would have justified our use of nuclear 
weapons. But the important thing is 
that we leave ourselves a choice and are 
not driven on the one hand to yield be- 
fore threats or on the other to initiate 
a nuclear war, 
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My main concern is not our present 
military posture, although it could cer- 
tainly be improved. An even greater 
fear is that we will allow our present 
overall military superiority over the So- 
viets to slip to a clear, undeniable inferi- 
ority. Instead of striving to fill the gaps 
where Soviet strength is already greater 
than ours, the United States, solely for 
the sake of a balanced budget, is con- 
tinuing to reduce its strength. As a 
result of the 1959 budget, the divisional 
strength of the Army is being cut back 
from 15 to 14 divisions. The fleet of our 
Navy is getting old. More than 80 per- 
cent of the fleet was built during World 
War II and needs to be replaced. Our 
conventional forces appear to be bearing 
the brunt of our budget cuts. But even 
our retaliatory deterrent power, the 
planes and missiles necessary to deliver 
nuclear bombs to the heart of the Soviet 
Union, faces a possibility of inadequacy 
in the future. By 1961-62 it is estimated 
that the Soviet Union may have a 3-to-1 
lead over the United States in intercon- 
tinental missiles. Military authorities 
believe that at the present time we are 
still stronger than the Soviet Union. But 
there is grave danger that our superi- 
ority is rapidly going to fade away. 

If we wish to win in our battle against 
communism, if we only wish to hold our 
own, we cannot continue to allow our 
military strength to be budgeted away. 
We have to be so strong, so powerful, so 
capable of delivering terribly destructive 
blows, that the Soviets cannot force us 
to yield to political blackmail, and indeed 
will not even try. If the Soviet Union 
ever gets the upper hand, if it ever 
achieves its goal of military superiority 
over us, we can be sure they will not 
hesitate to use their power. If we are 
militarily strong, we can always call the 
bluff of the Soviet Union. But if we 
sacrifice military strength on the altar 
of a balanced budget and permit our- 
selves to fall behind in the arms race, 
the Soviet’s bluffs will become deadly 
serious threats. 

The key to the triumph of freedom 
over communism is military strength, 
and the moral strength, fortitude, and 
integrity to use it. There is no sense 
negotiating with the Communists unless 
we negotiate from a position of strength, 
because force is the only language they 
understand. 

NEED FOR STRONG LEADERSHIP 


It is extremely unfortunate that the 
Western Powers at this time are losing 
two of their strongest leaders, Chancellor 
Adenauer and Secretary Dulles. Mr. 
President, I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to Secretary Dulles 
and to the courageous policy which he 
pursued with firm determination. Demo- 
erats and Republicans alike recognize 
that Mr. Dulles’ name had become 
synonymous with free-world determina- 
tion to preserve liberty and defend free 
peoples from any threat by communism. 
Mr. Dulles refused to make a deal with 
the Soviet Union which would perpetuate 
the Soviet rule of its satellites or divide 
Europe permanently. He made it clear 
that the United States would not be 
bluffed and, if need be, would not hesi- 
tate to call the bluff of the Communists 
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even if it meant going, as Mr. Dulles 
said, to the brink of war. 

I am sure that the people of the Na- 
tion share my deep sorrow in learning 
that Mr. Dulles has resigned. Our hearts 
and prayers are with him in his illness. 
His physical condition undoubtedly left 
Mr. Dulles little choice, for we all know 
that Mr. Dulles’ record of physical stam- 
ina is such that if he had been able to 
remain in office, he would have done so. 
However, there is also no doubt that this 
country will sorely miss his leadership in 
the days ahead. It is up to each of us 
to show our new Secretary of State that 
we wish him to continue with the same 
determination of purpose as was stead- 
fastly shown by Secretary Dulles. 

The loss of Mr. Dulles is made even 
more serious because of the news that 
Chancellor Adenauer will also soon leave 
his present position to run for election 
as President of the Federal Republic, an 
office of high honor but without the po- 
litical and administrative power exer- 
cised by the Chancellor. I am sure that 
in his new position as President, to which 
he will undoubtedly be elected, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer will continue to help 
guide the Federal Republic along the 
course of freedom, and his wisdom will 
be sought by the German people. But it 
is equally apparent that with the loss of 
a leader so strong and determined, great 
care will have to be taken by the German 
people to keep from slipping into a lead- 
erless, indecisive period. As in the case 
of Mr. Dulles, Chancellor Adenauer’s 
name has become synonymous with stal- 
wart defense of Western freedom against 
Soviet pressure. Again, as in the case 
of Mr. Dulles, Chancellor Adenauer’s de- 
cision is understandable in view of his 
83 years. Fortunately, Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s withdrawal from the active po- 
litical center will not take place until 
after the Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 

In the absence of both Secretary 
Dulles and Chancellor Adenauer, there 
is grave danger in the period immedi- 
ately ahead, a danger which can be met 
only by the emergence of new leaders of 
equal caliber. What we need are strong 
leaders who will build American strength 
and not be afraid to use it if necessary, 
men like Teddy Roosevelt, who could see 
what needed to be done and then took 
the initiative to do it. We need a leader 
like Woodrow Wilson, who was willing to 
exhaust every method of pacific settle- 
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ment to resolve differences but who, 
when the chips were down, was willing 
to go to war for a principle in which he 
believed. We need a leader like Harry 
Truman who, being notified of North 
Korean aggression against South Korea, 
could decide without hesitation to send 
our forces to help the South Koreans 
defend their liberty. This is the kind of 
leadership which we must have in the 
days ahead, and the best way to get this 
kind of leadership is by making it clear 
that we are behind the policy of firmness 
against the Communists. 

I believe that President Eisenhower 
has the inclination to stand firm and 
will insist that we do so if he knows he 
is supported by the American people. 

The important thing to remember is 
that inaction will not infiuence the 
stream of events. Yielding will only 
lead to further threats, further aggres- 
sion, and ultimately a greater chance 
of war. The only way to prevent a third 
world war is to wage unceasing and re- 
lentless cold war. We must parry every 
thrust of the Communists. We must 
challenge them on the political front, 
the economic front, and the military 
front. We must spread the teachings of 
freedom and democracy with greater 
zeal than the Communists preach of 
communism. We must always be pre- 
pared for a showdown if it comes. If 
we do all these things, I am confident 
not only that we can survive and live 
in dignity as free men should but also 
that eventually it will be the Commu- 
nist states which wither away. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I commend the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia for having laid 
before the Senate so comprehensive a 
study of the events which have led up to 
the Berlin crisis. I commend him par- 
ticularly for the emphasis he has given 
to the fact that this is a crisis of Rus- 
sian manufacture; that if the Russians, 
in fact, desire peace in middle Europe, 
it can easily enough be arranged by the 
Russians themselves. 

The Senator should also be com- 
mended for having drawn a sharp dis- 
tinction between the kind of negotiations 
which we should pursue, in conformity 
with our principles, as distinguished 
from any form of appeasement, which 
could lead only to ultimate surrender 
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and to the destruction of free govern- 
ments in Western Europe and elsewhere 
in the world. 

The Senator from West Virginia, who 
draws upon a store of knowledge gather- 
ed in his service in the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the other body, brings 
to the Senate a perspective which will 
be of service to us as we approach the 
impending Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence, and will be of service to the coun- 
try as the people of the United States 
focus their attention upon the serious 
problems which the Russians have pro- 
voked in Middle Europe. 

I commend the Senator for the sery- 
ice he has rendered in making his views 
clear and placing them upon the record. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. This is another indi- 
cation of the valuable contributions 
which my fellow freshman colleague has 
been making to the thinking and edifi- 
cation of this distinguished body. As a 
member of the freshman class, as is also 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], who is now in the chair, 
I am proud to be associated with the 
Senator from West Virginia. I associate 
myself with his remarks this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Grvueninc in the chair). The Chair is 
very happy to concur in the remarks just 
made by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho and the distinguished 
junior Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I appreciate very much and 
shall long cherish the memory of the 
remarks made by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Idaho, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Wyoming, and the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Alaska, 

I yield the floor. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in con- 
formity with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 58 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Tuesday, May 5, 1959, at 12 
o'clock meridian, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


World Health: A New Dimension to the 
American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 1, 1959 
Mr. HILL, Mr. President, on April 17, 
1959, I had the privilege of speaking at 
the symposium held on the occasion of 


the opening of new laboratory facilities 

at the Wistar Institute in Philadelphia, 

Pa. I spoke on “World Health: A New 

Dimension to the American Revolution,” 

and I ask unanimous consent to have my 

remarks printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY U.S. SENATOR LISTER HILL AT THE 
OPENING OF NEW LABORATORY FACILITIES AT 
THE WISTAR INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
APRIL 17, 1959 
It is indeed a privilege for me to speak to- 

day at the dedication of the magnificent new 


Wistar Institute—an institute so deeply 
rooted in the history of American medicine, 
located here in Philadelphia in the very 
cradle of American medicine. 

The founding of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
in 1751, the establishment at that hospital 
in 1763 of the first public medical library in 
the Colonies, and 2 years later, in 1765, the 
coming into being of America’s first medical 
school, the medical department of the College 
of Philadelphia, are but a few of the evi- 
dences of the great efforts made to lift the 
level of medical practice in the Colonies. 

Caspar Wistar, who was born in 1761, re- 
fiected during his entire lifetime the excite- 
ment and enthusiasm of an active participant 
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in the birth of medicine on a new continent. 
After the battle of Germantown in 1777, 
many of the wounded were brought to the 
Wistar home for care. That early exposure 
to the suffering of his fellow man led Wistar, 
a devout Quaker, to choose medicine as a 
career. He apprenticed himself at the early 
age of 16 to Dr. John Redman, who had stud- 
ied medicine at Leyden. In 1779, he enrolled 
at the medical department of the College of 
Philadelphia, where he received instruction 
from such distinguished physicians as 
Benjamin Rush, John Morgan, and William 
Shippen, Jr. 

Upon completion of his studies in Phila- 
delphia, he went abroad for 3 years to com- 
plete his medical education. He did most 
of his work at the medical school of the 
University of Edinburgh, from which he 
received his doctorate in medicine. It was 
the common practice in those days for Amer- 
ican students to go abroad and tap the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of European medicine. 
The extent of that practice is revealed in one 
simple statistic—in the period from 1765 to 
1779, 112 Americans received doctorates in 
medicine from the University of Edinburgh 
alone. 

In 1787 Wistar returned to Philadelphia 
and began the practice of medicine. It was 
a most challenging time for a disciple of the 
art of healing. Diseases, some of which we 
have conquered and many of which we have 
forgotten, continually threatened the exist- 
ence of most Philadelphians. Hearty infants, 
who survived the threats of nutritional de- 
ficiencies, infections, and diarrhea, were 
later exposed to measles, diphtheria, and 
scarlet fever. Tuberculosis, the dread white 
plague, was the greatest killer of that time. 
Swamps, insanitary drinking water, and flies 
spawned malaria, dysentery, yellow and 
typhoid fever. Yellow fever was an annual 
threat to the 50,000 inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia. During the most terrible epidemic 
of 1793, Caspar Wistar was one of the heroic 
doctors who remained in the city and cared 
for scores of stricken patients. 

The teaching of medicine also had its 
hazards. Following the European tradition, 
the faculty members. of the Medical College 
of Pennsylvania taught anatomy by provid- 
ing the students with bodies to dissect. 
That this was a fairly controversial prac- 
tice is indicated by the fact that Dr. William 
Shippen, Wistar’s predecessor as professor 
of anatomy at the medical school, several 
times barely escaped with his life. On one 
occasion, his house was attacked by mobs, 
and on another his carriage was showered 
with stones and a musket ball passed through 
the center of it. 

Despite all these hazards, Wistar valiantly 
carried on and made enormous contributions 
to the medical and cultural life of Phila- 
delphia and of America.. As a professor of 
anatomy, he considered the anatomical 
specimens at the university inadequate, so 
he acquired, over the years, a large collection 
of models in wood and in wax. These very 
models later became the basic collection of 
the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology. 
In 1811 Wistar published his famous two- 
volume “System of Anatomy,” the first 
anatomical text to appear in this country 
and long the principal anatomical textbook 
in use in the United States. Anatomists 
recognize Caspar Wistar as the first to dis- 
cover and describe the pyramidal protuber- 
ances of the ethmoid bone, which are still 
called Wistar's pyramids. 

Like most prominent physicians of his day, 
Wistar played an active part in the cultural 
life of our young Nation. He succeeded his 
friend, Thomas Jefferson, as president of 
the American Philosophical Society which 
had been founded by Benjamin Franklin in 
1743. Iam happy to note that, unlike most 
of his Federalist friends, he was a Democrat, 
At one time he was offered the Democratic 
nomination to Congress which he was forced 
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to decline because of the heavy demands of 
his medical and teaching duties. His home 
was the weekly scene of gatherings of scien- 
tists and literary figures from here and 
abroad. After his death and for more than 
a century the famous Wistar parties con- 
tinued. 

The life and times of Caspar Wistar bring 
home to us the enormous debt we owe in 
medicine, and particularly in medical re- 
search, to the peoples of the world. 
Throughout the latter part of the 18th cen- 
tury, and for practically all of the 19th cen- 
tury, American medical practice was almost 
totally dependent upon the medical teaching 
and research resources of Europe. In Colo- 
nial times and in the first decades of the 
Republic, our medical men sat at the feet of 
their British and Scotch colleagues. Dur- 
ing the four decades preceding the Civil War, 
French medicine was in a period of ascend- 
ancy; for the remainder of the 19th century 
it was the German medical school and the 
German medical research institutes which 
received the bulk of American pilgrims. 

As well you know, medical research re- 
quires a considerable degree of maturity and 
a toleration of philosophical speculation. 
In the formative decades of this great Repub- 
lic, the gigantic task of building a new na- 
tion developed in us a practical turn of mind 
which had little appreciation of contempla- 
tive research. In 1837 Gerhard, returning to 
Philadelphia from his studies in Paris, was 
able to announce for the first time the im- 
portant diagnostic distinction between ty- 
phoid fever and typhus. This vital discov- 
ery made little impression in an America 
concerned only with practical cures. 

Although individual physicans in Amer- 
ica made valuable contributions in research, 
primarily in new techniques in surgery, in 
1876 John Billings, in a single chapter in his 
“A Century of American Medicine,” was able 
to describe the total achievements of Amer- 
tcan medical research. We had developed no 
tradition of Government support of medical 
research similar to that which existed in Ger- 
many and in France. Private support of 
medical research was practically nonexistent, 
and it is interesting to note that the Wistar 
Institute, formally opened on May 31st, 1894, 
was the first anatomical research institute to 
be established in America. 

The opening of the Institute was made pos- 
sible by the generous gift of $125,000 by 
Gen. Isaac J. Wistar, the grand nephew of 
Caspar Wistar. General Wistar is one of 
the most fabulous figures in American his- 
tory—farm worker, dry goods store clerk, 
digger of gold in California and later in 
Colorado, trader and trapper in Indian coun- 
try and Indian fighter, transporter of salmon, 
fish oil, and lumber on the west coast, sea- 
man, Philadelphia lawyer, successful pres- 
ident of large canal companies, traveler in 
distant lands, distinguished and wounded 
general in the Union Army during the Civil 
War and, above all, a leader of men, the mas- 
ter of his fate, the captain of his soul. 

In outlining our debt to world medicine 
and world medical research, we could go back 
to Hippocrates and then cite the names and 
contributions of scores of medical researchers 
down through the centuries. For purposes 
of illustration, however, I would like to cite 
a disease which was very common in the 
South during my boyhood, pellagra. This 
disease, which we now know to be due to a 
nutritional deficiency, had a high and debili- 
tating incidence. Furthermore, the mental 
breakdown which accompanied its more se- 
vere manifestations filled the wards of many 
a southern mental hospital with its victims. 

For the understanding which led to the 
conquest of this disease, we have to go back 
to 1554 when Johannes Lange published his 
famous treatise on nutritional anemias. 
Interestingly enough, he prescribed mar- 
riage as a means of curing young girls 
afflicted with such anemias—probably a 
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sound prescription today. In 1735, Gaspar 
Casal, known as the Spanish Hippocrates, 
wrote the first clear description of pellagra. 
He applied the name “mal de la rosa” to 
the condition because of the reddish hue 
characteristic of the skin of pellagrous indi- 
viduals. From Casal, a long chain of fur- 
ther research efforts culminated in 1920 in 
the epic discovery by the American, Joseph 
Goldberger, that pellagra was due to a de- 
ficiency of niacin in the diet. 

Here at the Wistar Institute, where one 
of your main lines of inquiry is the study 
of the proliferating cell as it affects the 
cancer process, I know you are deeply con- 
scious of the debt you owe to cancer inves- 
tigators who have labored for many cen- 
turies in all parts of the world. Cancer was 
frequently referred to in the ancient medical 
writings of Egypt and India, and more than 
4,000 years ago the surgical removal of tu- 
mors was widely practiced by Indian physi- 
cians. In the Western World, it was Hippoc- 
rates who first delineated the distinction 
between benign and malignant tumors. A 
century ago, in his famous “Cellular Pathol- 
ogy,” Rudolph Virchow outlined the meth- 
ods by which cancer could be diagnosed by 
microscopic tissue examination. In 1895 
the German physicist, William Roentgen, 
discovered the X-ray, and 3 years later 
Pierre and Marie Curie isolated radium. All 
of these and many subsequent discoveries 
not only advanced the treatment of cancer 
but they provided an invaluable set of tools 
for fundamental medical research on the 
nature of the malignant cell. 

In a very real sense, you are now dis- 
charging your debt to these discoverers of 
the past. The research laboratory which we 
dedicate here today is shining evidence of 
the union of our National Government, pri- 
vate medicine and private enterprise in a 
joint effort to foster medical research on a 
level not hitherto reached in the entire his- 
tory of mankind. Matching funds for this 
laboratory have come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the authorization of the 
Health Research Facilities Act of 1956, which 
I was privileged to author and which pro- 
claimed the intent of the American people 
to help support through their Government 
the construction of research laboratories in 
all parts of the country. 

Yours is truly an international staff. The 
director of the Institute, Dr. Hilary Koprow- 
ski, came to the United States from Poland 
that he might further his studies in cellular 
biology. His able coworkers on the staff in- 
clude scientists from Belgium, Canada, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, India, Sweden, 
Australia, and the United States. It is par- 
ticularly significant that one of the first 
fruits of this collaboration is the present 
mass vaccination with an oral vaccine against 
poliomyelitis of the people of the Belgian 
Congo. 

Over the past few years many of us in the 
Congress have been concerned with the role 
America should play in lifting the health 
standards of the peoples of the world. In 
this second half of the 20th century America 
holds an increasingly solid position as the 
medical fountainhead of the world. Revers- 
ing the trend of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
the trek is now westward across the Atlantic 
to keep abreast of the latest developments 
in the art and science of medicine. 

But in a world which modern communica- 
tion and transportation make smaller each 
day, we become increasingly aware of the 
plight of our fellow men in many parts of 
the world. At the turn of the century the 
great physician, Sir William Osler, wrote, 
“Humanity has but three great enemies: 
fever, famine, and war; of these, by far the 
greatest, by far the most terrible, is fever.” 
His words still ring true. We are aware of the 
fact that an underprivileged two-thirds of 
the human race is constantly afflicted by the 
ravages of disease. Millions of these people 
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suffer from the age-old scourges of malaria, 
tuberculosis, and the various intestinal in- 
fections. In many countries of the world a 
third of the babies die during the first year 
of life, and life expectancy falls 30 and 40 
years short of the Biblical 3 score and 10. 

At present we are engaged in an effort to 
stem the spread of Communist imperialism, 
which is competing with us for the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world. Communism 
finds a ready breeding place in the ill health 
and poverty of the submerged peoples of the 
world. Communist forces of militant medi- 
cine are on the march. We have reports that 
Russia is sending about 2,000 doctors a year 
to do medical missionary work in these un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

Yet we who once fired the shot “heard 
round the world,” and gave a new dimension 
to personal liberty in the founding of a re- 
public which guaranteed life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness to all of its citizens, 
have been slow to meet this challenge. 

In the closing days of the 85th Congress, I 
introduced a bill which would provide the 
mechanism through which this country 
would join with all the countries of the 
world in a united medical research offensive 
against the major killers and cripplers of 
mankind. The bill would create a National 
Institute of International Medical Research 
as part of the National Institutes of Health. 
The Institute would be charged with the 
support of worthy medical research projects 
submitted by competent investigators from 
any part of the world. It would also sup- 
port the training of specialized research 
personnel here and abroad, and it would en- 
courage and support the rapid international 
exchange of research knowledge concerning 
disease and disability. 

In introducing this bill on the Senate 
floor, I pointed out that the unfinished tasks 
facing medical research are truly staggering 
in nature. For example, cancer, that most 
ancient enemy of man, is rising in its inci- 
dence in 33 countries of the world. What 
more priceless bounty could be given to the 
suffering peoples of the world than a cure 
for this universal disease? 

In the current session of the Congress, 58 
Senators joined me in the reintroduction of 
this legislation. During the last week in 
February of this year, hearings were held 
on this International Medical Research Act, 
and I think it is fair to state that it received 
unprecedented and overwhelming support 
from doctors, scientists, voluntary health 
organizations, and civic leaders. 

Testifying on behalf of the American Med- 
ical Association, its president, Dr. Gunnar 
Gundersen, told our Senate committee of 
“a growing recognition that medicine with its 
resources and influence fully mobilized can 
perhaps do more for world peace than the 
billions of dollars being poured into arma- 
ments.” Mr. John T. Connor, the president 
of one of the largest pharmaceutical com- 
panies in America, told the committee that 
“the International Medical Research Act 
stirs the imagination with its opportunities 
for a new breakthrough in international re- 
lations as well as in medical research.” 

Your own Dr. I. S. Ravdin, the distin- 
guished surgeon who is currently serving as 
vice president for medical development of the 
University of Pennsylvania, told us that “we 
who have gained so much from the research 
of our own scientists and those from other 
countries, where good research has been done 
and is being done, must realize that the more 
quickly we can assist those less fortunate to 
begin to achieve what we have so fortunately 
achieved, the more quickly universal under- 
standing will be won in our troubled world.” 

In essence, the Health for Peace Act is a 
20th century enunciation of the ideals and 
aspirations which so influenced Caspar Wis- 
tar and his contemporaries in the early days 
of our Republic. In simple terms, it states 
our belief that disease is a universal threat 
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to the family of man, and that we must 


unite our medical research efforts to wipe 


out this threat. It accepts the fact that no 
nation has a monopoly on medical research 
and that our own self-interest dictates a 
maximum effort toward the rapid pooling of 
the fruits of such research. 

When this legislation has passed the Con- 
gress, and the National Institute for Inter- 
national Medical Research has come into 
being, I know that you here at the Wistar 
Institute will play a significant role in 
making medical research truly universal. 
Your contributions are precious today, but 
when they can be transmitted to the entire 
family of man they will become priceless. 

So much has Caspar Wistar taught us, so 
much did he leave us in his example of dedi- 
cated service. Above all I should say he gave 
to us his impregnable and motivating 
philosophy in his own words—words spoken 
as he lay dying— 

“I wish well to all mankind.” 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 1, 1959 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, this month’s American Fed- 
erationist magazine contains an article 
by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] entitled, This 
Problem Can’t Wait.” The problem 
which cannot wait is that of raising the 
minimum wage to enable all of our citi- 
zens to make an equal adjustment to ris- 
ing costs of living and the pressures of 
inflation. 

I have the privilege of being a co- 
sponsor with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and several 
other colleagues of S. 1046, a bill which 
would raise the minimum wage to $1.25 
an hour, and extend its coverage. This 
bill would bring the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in line with the present day 
cost of living and the general standard 
of wages in the country. 

I request unanimous consent that 
Senator Morse’s very cogent and perti- 
nent article on this minimum wage ques- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Wace-Hour Issue: THIS PROBLEM CAN'T 
Warr 
(By Hon. Wayne Morse, U.S. Senator from 
Oregon) 

On February 16 I had the privilege of 
joining with Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, of 
Massachusetts, in introducing S. 1046, a bill 
which would raise the minimum wage to 
$1.25 an hour and greatly extend the coverage 
of the act to employees not now covered. 

There is at present a process in our social 
and economic life which bodes ill for the 
future of our great country, a gradual de- 
velopment among American wage-earners of 
a permanent depressed class numbering hun- 
dreds of thousands who have little realistic 
hope of keeping pace with the majority or of 
attaining what we like to consider a typical 
American way of life. 
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This development has been under way for 
nearly a decade. It has proceeded in boom 
times and in recessions alike. It is virtu- 
ally unaffected by the rise and fall of em- 
ployment or by the progress of organized 
labor at the bargaining table. It is unrecog- 
nized by most of our countrymen. Yet, un- 
less it is checked, it can have the most pro- 
found impact upon our society. 

This depressed class consists of American 
citizens whose earnings are keyed to the 
Federal minimum wage and a substantial 
fraction of the 20 million other workers 
who are wholly devoid of wage-hour pro- 
tection because of exceptions now provided 
by law. 

These are employees who, if covered by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, earn $1 an 
hour or a few cents more and, if not covered, 
may earn as little as 50 cents an hour, with 
no premium for overtime. 

Bear in mind that these are employed 
workers performing useful, indeed indis- 
pensable, functions in a wide range of busi- 
ness, industrial, and commercial enterprises. 
They are employed, but no matter how long 
and hard they toil, they cannot earn enough 
to meet a basic minimum standard of food, 
shelter, clothing, and medical care. > 

Congress long ago decided that such a state 
of affairs was contrary to the national inter- 
est. The original Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which became law in 1938, pledged to correct 
and as rapidly as possible to eliminate con- 
ditions of employment detrimental to the 
minimum standard of living necessary for 
health, efficiency and general well-being of 
workers. The policy is clear enough; so, 
unfortunately, is our failure to carry it out. 

It is an astonishing and tragic fact that 
the law is farther away from fulfilling its 
objectives today than it was 21 years ago. 
The minimum wage itself is less adequate, 
and a greater proportion of the working force 
is denied protection. r 

A few figures are illuminating. f 

The 1938 act set the minimum hourly wage 
at 25 cents, with a raise to 30 cents manda- 
tory after a year and with a further increase 
to 40 cents provided through the operation 
of industry committees. At that time the 
average hourly wage in American industry 
as a whole was 63 cents. 

Today the legal minimum is $1 an hour— 
but the industrial average is $2.19. A dif- 
ference of 38 cents has become a difference 
of 81.19. 

Equally startling is the record since the 
minimum of 75 cents an hour was estab- 
lished in 1950. At that time the average 
industrial wage was $1.38. The average has 
climbed 81 cents and is still rising; the mini- 
mum has gone up only 25 cents. 

Even in the 3 years since the $1 minimum 
took effect, the average has gone up 30 
cents. 

And wages are only a part of the story. 
Paid vacations and paid holidays, pensions 
to supplement social security, sickness and 
accident benefits, medical and hospital in- 
surance, supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits and many other socially desirable terms 
have become typical fringe benefits for many 
industrial employees. 

Though the general public undoubtedly 
thinks otherwise, these terms are far from 
universal. To the depressed class of workers. 
they are almost unknown. 

Numerous studies of low-wage occupa- 
tions, whether or not they are now covered 
by the law, have shown that the progress of 
the higher paid, organized workers does not 
trickle down to the rest. Let me note, in 
passing, that the reverse is also true. Since 
the very beginning, increases in the Federal 
minimum have had little direct impact on 
wages substantially above the minimum. 

Moreover, the gulf between the lowest paid 
workers and others will continue to grow 
unless a remedy is found. Millions of work- 
ers are now covered by cost-of-living and 
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improvement factor clauses, assuring them of 
regular wage increases even when basic 
contracts remain unchanged. 

Thus the depressed class is not merely a 
low-paid group. It has assumed a distinct 
identity as a class increasingly isolated from 
the great mass of wage earners, a class that 
is denied the voice, the power and the prog- 
ress of other American workers, a class con- 
demned to poverty. 

The penalties imposed upon these workers 
are not merely relative. The present mini- 
mum wage is simply not enough to meet 
minimum human needs. According to a De- 
partment of Labor study, a family of four 
requires an income of at least $2.25 an hour. 
Other studies have estimated the minimum 
living costs of a single person at nearly 
$3,000 a year, or nearly $1.50 an hour. At 
best, members of the depressed class are 
3344 percent below a living wage. 

Let me cite a truly ironical fact. In many 
cities the employed head of a family of four, 
who earns $1 an hour, would be better off 
if he quit his job and went on home relief— 
because home relief budgets for families of 
this size, even though they are designed sim- 
ply to ward off starvation, frequently call for 
more than $2,000 a year. 

I have referred only briefly to the question 
of wage-hour coverage, but this is of at least 
equal importance. The price of the 75-cent 
minimum in 1950 was a reduction in the 
number of workers protected by the law. 
Among those wholly excluded are workers in 
the retail and service trades, whose numbers 
are relatively greater with each passing year. 

What does all this mean to the rest of us? 
In the narrowest and most selfish terms, it 
means money. 

Poverty below the subsistence level, as we 
all should know by now, is quickly translated 
into slums, delinquency, and disease—and, 
therefore, into higher taxes to curb these 
evils. 

Moreover, our national economic health is 
at stake. An expanding national economy, 
one that will absorb both the present un- 
employed and the 700,000 or so new workers 
who enter the labor market annually, can 
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be achieved only if we have the ability to 
consume what we produce. We can't 
reach that goal while millions of our citi- 
zens are unable to afford even the bare 
necessities. 

Our recovery from last year’s recession is 
an apt example. All the economic signs 
were favorable? toward the end of 1958. 
There was clearly a pentup demand for goods 
of all kinds; inventories were depleted; the 
shakeout had apparently run its course. 

But in a matter of months the much- 
heralded revival had lost headway. Produc- 
tion soared, but sales lagged behind. Em- 
ployment fell off. Inventories began to 
grow again. There weren't enough custom- 
ers with money to buy what they wanted 
and needed. 

We in the United States have never 
sought to bring about economic equality 
among our people. We picture our country 
as a land of opportunity, in which each of 
us can reasonably expect to prosper in pro- 
portion to his diligence and skill. 

To be sure, we have not fully realized 
this goal, but for the most part, until re- 
cent years, we have recognized our short- 
comings and tried to correct them. The 
Fair Labor Standards Act itself is an example. 

Unless we continue on this course, unless 
we strive ceaselessly to make this a land of 
opportunity for all, we make a mockery of 
our own pretensions and place a heavy bur- 
den on our conscience as a people. 

What do we propose? 

First, we propose to raise the minimum 
hourly wage to $1.25—a modest step when it 
is considered that industrial wages as a whole 
have gone up 30 cents an hour since the $1 
minimum was instituted. 

Second, we propose to extend the cover- 
age of the law to some 7,500,000 additional 
workers, most of them in the retail and serv- 
ice trades, with lesser numbers in a dozen 
other fields. This, too, is modest enough. 
It would leave more than 12 million workers 
still unprotected. 

What possible objections can be raised 
against these proposals? Knowing the oppo- 
sition as I do, I predict there will be three 
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principal -points of attack. One will come 
from the self-appointed “defenders of small 
business,” who are in reality lobbyists for the 
huge chain and department stores. They 
will be raising a wholly untenable argument. 

Our bill would apply to retail establish- 
ments with gross annual sales of $500,000 or 
more. These include only 3 percent of the 
Nation’s retail enterprises, yet these 3 per- 
cent employ more than half the Nation's re- 
tail workers, The other 97 percent, the bona 
fide small businesses, would not be involved. 

These big operations can certainly afford 
a $1.25 minimum and a 40-hour week. But 
surveys have shown that in practice they 
pay more of their workers less than $1 an 
hour than do the single-owner stores. By 
forcing the huge chains to met fair labor 
standards and by increasing the purchasing 
power of the lowest paid, we will help small 
businessmen, not hurt them. 

Another equally specious argument will 
undoubtedly be raised by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration—that our bill will be infa- 
tionary. But studies by the Department of 
Labor after each previous increase in the 
minimum wage have proved that this is 
simply not true. There has been no sig- 
nificant effect upon either prices or wages, 
and there is no reason to expect a different 
result this time. 

Finally, the diehard opposition from low- 
wage States and low-wage industries will 
raise the tattered banner of local auton- 
omy. They will claim that minimum wage 
regulation in retail and service industries 
should be left in State hands. But the rec- 
ord shows that the need is greatest in those 
very States where no action will ever be 
taken. The few effective wage-hour laws 
at the State level are in the States where 
wages are already higher than average and 
where union organization is strongest. 

I hope that this year Congress will not 
be deterred by these baseless objections. 

The problem confronting us is both grave 
and urgent. It must be met promptly and 
firmly if we are to maintain a sound econ- 
omy, a good conscience, and the cause of 
democracy throughout the world. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Wm. Kenneth Lyons, minister, 
Anacostia Methodist Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


I love the Lord, because He hath heard 
my voice and my supplications. Psalm 
116: 1. 

Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for this new day, with its privileges and 
opportunities. May we in gratitude for 
Thy love and mercy, serve Thee today 
with sincere hearts. Give us grace to do 
Thy will, and to accept Thy purposes for 
us in the spirit of joyful obedience, be- 
lieving that Thy will is always best. 

Keep our hearts from sin, our minds 
pure, and our motives true. Forgive us 
when we fail. Whether the day brings 
prosperity or loss, sunshine or shadow, 
blessings or bereavement, may our faith 
remain firm, our love unfailing, our hope 
undaunted. Through us today may man- 
kind be blessed, and the coming of Thy 
Kingdom hastened, for His name's sake. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, April 30, 1959, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill and a concurrent resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 3293. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels. 

H. Con. Res. 34. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the meeting of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Parliamentary Conference for 1959 
in Washington, D.C. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.5916. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. CuHavez, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. HILL, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. Youne of North Dakota, and Mr. 
Muy to be the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 


titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 455. The act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an assistant to the Secretary of 
State to assure joint policy and planning and 
equitable budgeting of exchange of persons, 
programs, and administrative cooperation be- 
tween staffs engaged in carrying out such 
programs; 

S. 753. An act to authorize cooperative as- 
sociations of milk producers to bargain with 
purchasers singly or in groups, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 994. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Spokane Valley project, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, under Federal reclama- 
tion laws; and 

S. 1289. An act to increase and extend the 
special milk program for children. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 


“my remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 3, marked the 168th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of the Polish con- 
stitution, one of the most remarkable 
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documents known to Western civilization. 
In its aspirations for cementing a nation 
of free people, it compares favorably with 
our great Declaration of Independence. 
Its structure closely followed our own 
form of representative government as 
initiated by our Founding Fathers. 

The Soviet Iron Curtain has never 
been able to dim the ardor of the Polish 
people for freedom and independence. 
They have long now endured unbear- 
able physical and mental suffering. 
However, their ordeals have strength- 
ened the moral fiber of the Polish peo- 
ple and have increased their determina- 
tion to help themselves at the earliest 
opportunity to regain their freedom. 
We should all have an abiding respect 
for those resolute men and women who 
displayed such courage and fortitude in 
the face of tremendous odds and the most 
brutal reprisals by the Soviet tyrants. 

A passion for liberty denied them in 
their homeland resulted in the migration 
of many Poles to our shores. Poland’s 
loss was our gain as they came here en- 
dowed with a high purpose of patriotism. 
They helped cultivate our soil, devel- 
oped our coal and iron mines, and made 
tremendous contributions in all fields to 
the expansion of our industry. They 
greatly contributed to the spiritual and 
religious growth of our country. 

The 168th anniversary of the Polish 
constitution is an appropriate occasion 
for all of us to express appreciation to 
all Americans of Polish birth or descent 
for their contributions in the defense 
and development of our great country. 
It is my fervent hope that the day may 
soon come when Poland will have a re- 
birth of freedom under the type of con- 
stitution whose establishment is now 
being commemorated. 


CONFIDENCE IN SECRETARY 
HERTER 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, ORENA 
of State Herter deserves the widest sup- 
port from the Congress and the President 
for the beginning he has made at Paris. 
He has achieved unity among the West— 
Great Britain, France, West Germany, 
and ourselves. 

And this unity has produced a nego- 
tiating position that recognizes the two 
fundamental elements in a viable Central 
European settlement: That Communist 
troops and armaments must be limited 
in the area if it is to evolve toward free- 
dom; and that Western, and particularly 
West German, troops and armaments 
must likewise be limited in the area if 
Russia’s legitimate security interests are 
to be recognized. 

If, as appears to be the case, these two 
fundamentals are the essence of the 
West’s position, we have at last disen- 
gaged ourselves from the idea that world 
opinion will let us merely say no to every 
Soviet proposal without advancing a con- 
structive proposal of our own. 
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This disengagement makes the best of 
sense. Our diplomacy can be firm with- 
out being sterile. 

When Secretary Herter goes to Geneva, 
our full confidence should go with him. 


NATIONAL RADIO MONTH 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it would 
be hard to find a public service privately 
financed and administered more vital to 
the local and the national interest than 
radio. It is because of this complete 
integration of radio in the lives of the 
American people that I wish to be re- 
corded as a devoted believer in the desig- 
nation of May as National Radio Month. 
We in the Congress have of course an 
acute awareness of the now indispensable 
service that radio performs for the people 
on behalf of government. Radio is with- 
out the shadow of a doubt, the most 
powerful bulwark to democracy since 
printing. It is bringing the spoken word 
to 66 milion Americans every day, over 
more than 3,900 AM and FM stations. It 
means that government and news, educa- 
ton and entertainment, and enlightened 
salesmanship and advertising are within 
easy and pleasant earshot of 97 percent 
of all American homes. These enjoy a 
total of no less than 150 million radio 
sets. This is to say nothing of the radios 
in 38 million automobiles. There is the 
incalculable life and treasure saving per- 
formance, on the heroic scale, that is now 
the daily self-accepted duty of radio, 
warning us of disasters, helping us when 
catastrophe strikes. It is in one sense 
the very heartbeat of our system of de- 
fense. Like few other services I can call 
to mind the work of radio in the public 
interest makes it the champion of the 
people’s needs and desires and earns it 
our very special gratitude and applause. 
I take pride in saluting the radio indus- 
try in this National Radio Month, 


HAS SECRETARY OF DEFENSE Mc- 
ELROY CHANGED HIS MIND 
ABOUT THE ADEQUACY OF THE 
1960 MILITARY BUDGET? 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, no 
member of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has been more eloquent in defending 
the adequacy of the 1960 defense budget 


than has Secretary of Defense Neil 


McElroy. 

In testimony before the Committee 
on Armed Services of the House and 
other committees of this Congress Secre- 
tary McElroy has repeatedly said that 
even though the Russians may be out- 
producing us in guided missiles, we still 
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do not have to worry about matching 
their production item for item in 1960. 

I was amazed then to find that on 
April 27, in an address before the 
Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association din- 
ner in New York City he declared that 
the Soviets may be increasing their mili- 
tary spending by as much as 50 percent 
over the next 7 years, and that such 
action would force us in this country to 
match the Soviets or even better them 
in the field of military production. This 
situation, said the Secretary, would con- 
front the Nation with one of the hard 
choices which we may soon have to 
make. 

I wonder if this speech means that the 
Secretary has changed his thinking 
about the adequacy of the 1960 military 
budget? It certainly looks that way. 
It does seem to me that at the very least 
Secretary McElroy owes it to the Con- 
gress to come back here and tell us 
whether he has changed his thinking. 
If, as he says, we are going to have to 
face up to some hard choices with re- 
gard to our military strength because of 
increased Soviet productive capacity, 
then perhaps we in Congress ought to 
start thinking about those hard choices 
now rather than waiting until later on. 
I think the speech of the Secretary de- 
serves the conscientious consideration 
of every Member of this body, and I am 
asking that it be inserted in the RECORD. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include a copy of a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday of last week, I had occasion to 
call the attention of my colleagues here 
in the House to a letter I received from 
the Adjutant General of the Army stat- 
ing that preliminary physical examina- 
tions for West Point applicants would be 
discontinued. You recall that I objected 
strongly to the notice and wrote the Ad- 
jutant General to give my reasons for 
opposing such a change in the examining 
procedures. 

I thought that those of you who agreed 
with my position would like to see the 
reply I received from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral and am making it a part of these 
remarks. It is most gratifying to learn 
that the Department of the Army has no 
objection to permitting the Members of 
Congress to continue to use the service 
medical facilities to test the physical fit- 
ness of their applicants. 

The letter follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1959. 
Hon. PAUL F. SCHENCK, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. SCHENCK: This is in reply to your 
letter of April 22 concerning medical exami- 
nations for your West Point applicants. 
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Tt is not the intent of the Department of 
the Army to refuse or otherwise deny a pre- 
liminary medical éxamination to any young 
man seeking a congressional nomination to 
the US. Military Academy. 

The matter of preliminary testing, whether 
it be mental or medical, is the prerogative of 
the nominating authority. If you prefer to 
authorize a preliminary medical examination 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in ad- 
vance of nomination, you are entirely at 
liberty to do so. 

In appreciation of your interest, and in the 
hope that you will find this reply satisfac- 
tory, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. V. LEE, 
Major General, U.S. Army, the Adju- 
tant General. 


CALL OF THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar on tomorrow be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts? 

There was no objection, 


AMENDING THE RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT ACT OF 1937, THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT TAX ACT, AND THE 
RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
whereby the bill H.R. 5610 was laid on 
the table, the amendment agreed to, the 
bill engrossed and read a third time, and 
passed, be vacated for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, will 
the chairman of our committee explain 
the purpose of this request? 

Mr. HARRIS. The purpose of this 
unanimous consent request is that the 
bill H.R. 5610 be reconsidered, after the 
vacating of the proceedings of the House 
of last week in connection therewith, for 
the purpose of agreeing to an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I with- 
draw my reservation of objection, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do so to remind the 
House of the recommendation of my dis- 
tinguished chairman and the majority of 
the members of the committee the other 
day. It certainly was not in the public 
interest to approve a bill in the House of 
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Representatives that nobody had read. 
That is exactly what we did. We were 
urged, as I recall, to accept a bill on faith 
with a very brief explanation of what 
were to be five major amendments to a 
bill, and they were never fully explained. 
Notwithstanding what happened, the 
House took its course of action which 
they deemed to be in the public interest. 
Here we are back in this situation today. 
Although I feel certainly inclined to ob- 
ject, I am not going to object, but I hope 
after this the House will at least have the 
consideration to accept the recommenda- 
tion of its legislative committee rather 
than adopt a measure that they have not 
even had a chance to read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert an amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 36] 
Adair Dulski Moeller 
Addonizio Durham Moore 
Andersen, Dwyer Morgan 
Fallon Multer 

Anderson, Farbstein Mumma 

Mont Fino Murphy 
Aspinall Flynn Nix 
Barrett rty Norblad 
Bass, N.H Gallagher Philbin 
Belcher Gavin Pillion 
Blitch Giaimo Powell 
Boggs Glenn Prokop 
Bolton Hall Reece, Tenn 
Bonner Halleck Rivers, S.C. 
Bow Healey Rodino 
Bowles ess Rogers, Tex 
Boyle Hoffman, III. Roosevelt 
Brewster Hosmer Rostenkowski 
Buckley Irwin St. George 
Bush Jennings Santangelo 
Cahill Judd Scherer 
Carnahan Kearns Taylor 

arter Kilgore Teller 
Celler Lafore Thompson, N.J. 

‘oad Libonati Thomson, Wyo, 
Colmer Lipscomb ‘Thornberry 
Cook McGovern Toll 
Cooley McMillan Tuck 
Corbett McSween Vanik 
Daniels Macdonald Watts 
Davis, Tenn. Madden Weaver 
Denton Merrow Williams 
Diggs Michel Withrow 
Dixon Miller, Wolf 
Dooley Clement W. Zablocki 
Dorn, N.Y. Miller, N.Y. Zelenko 
Downing Minshall 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 301 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
— under the call were dispensed 

th. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ACT OF 1937, THE 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT TAX ACT, 
AND THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 


“PART I—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIRE= 
MENT ACT OF 1937 


“Secrion 1. (a) Section 2(a)3 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 is amended 
to read as follows: 

3. Individuals who will have attained the 
age of sixty and will have completed thirty 
years of service or, in the case of women, 
who will have attained the age of sixty-two 
and will have completed less than thirty 
years of service, but the annuity of such in- 
dividual shall be reduced by one one-hun- 
dred-and-eightieth for each calendar month 
that he or she is under age sixty-five when 
the annuity begins to accrue.’ 

“(b) Section 2(d) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘If pursuant to the third sen- 
tence of this subsection an annuity was not 
paid to an individual with respect to one or 
more months in any calendar year, and it is 
subsequently established that the total 
amount of such individual’s earnings during 
such year as determined in accordance with 
that sentence (but exclusive of earnings for 
services described in the first sentence of this 
subsection) did not exceed $1,200, the an- 
nuity with respect to such month or months, 
and any deduction imposed by reason of the 
failure to report earnings for such month or 
months under the fifth sentence of this sub- 
section, shall then be payable. If the total 
amount of such individual’s earnings during 
such year (exclusive of earnings for services 
described in the first sentence of this subsec- 
tion) is in excess of $1,200, the number of 
months in such year with respect to which 
an annuity is not payable by reason for such 
third and fifth sentences shall not exceed 
one month for each $100 of such excess, 
treating for the last $50 or more of such 
excess as $100; and if the amount of the an- 
nuity has changed during such year, any 
payments of annuity which become payable 
solely by reason of the limitation contained 
in this sentence shall be made first with re- 
spect to the month or months for which the 
annuity is larger.’ 

„(e) Section 2(e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘than an amount’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘than 110 per centum of 
an amount’, 

„d) Section 2(g) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after ‘wife under age 65’ the 
following: ‘other than a wife who is receiv- 
ing such annuity by reason of an election 
under subsection (h))’. 

“(e) Section 2 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

ch) A spouse who would be entitled to 
an annuity under subsection (e) if she or 
he had attained the age of 65 may elect upon 
or after attaining the age of 62 to receive 
such annuity, but the annuity in any such 
case shall be reduced by one one-hundred- 
and-eightieth for each calendar month that 
the spouse is under age 65 when the an- 
nuity begins to accrue.’ 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 3(a) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended (1) by 
striking out ‘3.04’, ‘2.28’, and ‘1.52’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 8.35“, 2.51’, and 1.67”, 
respectively; and (2) by striking out ‘$200’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$250% 
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“(b) Section 3(c) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after ‘or in excess of $350 for 
any month after June 30, 1954,’ the follow- 
ing: ‘and before the calendar month next 
following the month in which this Act was 
amended in 1959, or in excess of $400 for any 
month after the month in which this Act 
was so amended,’. 

“(c) Section 3(e) of such Act is amended 
(1) by striking out ‘$4.55’, ‘$75.90’, and ‘his 
monthly compensation’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$5.00’, ‘$83.50’ and ‘110 per centum 
of his monthly compensation’, respectively; 
(2) by striking out ‘is less than the amount, 
or the additional amount’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘is less than 110 per centum of 
the amount, or 110 per centum of the addi- 
tional amount’; (3) by inserting after ‘age 
sixty-five,’ the following: ‘women entitled to 
spouses’ annuities pursuant to elections made 
under subsection (h) of section 2 to be en- 
titled to wife’s insurance benefits determined 
under section 202(q) of the Social Security 
Act,’; and (4) by striking out ‘such amount 
or such additional amount’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘110 per centum of such amount 
or 110 per centum of such additional 
amount’, 

“Sec. 3. (a) Section 5(f)(2) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out ‘and 7 per centum of his or her 
compensation after December 31, 1946 (ex- 
clusive in both cases of compensation in 
excess of $300 for any month before July 1, 
1954, and in the latter case in excess of $350 
for any month after June 30, 1954),’ and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘plus 
7 per centum of his or her compensation paid 
after December 31, 1946, and before January 
1, 1959, plus 7½ per centum of his or her 
compensation paid after December 31, 1958, 
and before January 1, 1962, plus 8 per centum 
of his or her compensation paid after De- 
cember 31, 1961 (exclusive of compensation 
in excess of $300 for any month before July 
1, 1954, and in excess of $350 for any month 
after June 30, 1954, and before the calendar 
month next following the month in which 
this Act was amended in 1959, and in excess 
of $400 for any month after the month in 
which this Act was so amended) ,’. 

“(b) Section 5(h) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘$33’, ‘$176’, and ‘$15.40’ wher- 
ever they appear and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘$36.30’, ‘$193.60’, and ‘$16.95’, respectively. 

„(e) Section 5(i)(1)(il) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘or in which month 
he engaged on seven or more different cal- 
endar days in noncovered remunerative ac- 
tivity outside the United States (as defined 
in section 203(k) of the Social Security Act)’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘or, having engaged in any activity outside 
the United States, would be charged under 
such section 203(e) with any earnings de- 
rived from such activity if it had been an 
activity within the United States’. 

“(d) Clause (A) (i) of section 5(1)(9) of 
such Act is amended by striking out the 
word ‘and’ appearing after ‘July 1, 1954,’ and 
by inserting after ‘June 30, 1954,’ the fol- 
lowing: ‘and before the calendar month next 
following the month in which this Act was 
amended in 1959, and any excess over $400 
for any calendar month after the month in 
which this Act was so amended,’, 

“(e) Clause (A) (ii) of section 5(1)(9) of 
such Act is amended (1) by serting ‘and be- 
fore 1959’ after ‘1954’ where it first appears; 
(2) by inserting after ‘$4,200’ where it first 
appears the following: ‘, or for any calendar 
year after 1958 is less than $4,800,’; (3) by 
striking out ‘$350’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$400’; and (4) by striking out ‘and 
$4,200 for years after 1954, by’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘, $4,200 for 
years after 1954 and before 1959, and $4,800 
for years after 1958, by’. 
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“(f) Section 5(1)(10) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘44’, ‘11’, ‘$350’, 
*$15.40’, ‘$36.66’, ‘$27.50’, and ‘$14.66’ wher- 
ever they appear and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘49’, ‘12’, ‘$400’, ‘$16.95’, ‘$40.33’, ‘$30.25’, 
and ‘$16.13, respectively. 

“Src. 4. Section 20 of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 is amended (1) by insert- 
ing ‘(a)’ immediately after ‘Sec. 20.’; and 
(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“*(b) Pensions and annuities under this 
Act or the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 
shall not be considered as income for the 
Purposes of section 522 of title 38 of the 
United States Code.’ 

“Sec. 5. All pensions under section 6 of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, all joint 
and survivor annuities and survivor annui- 
ties deriving from joint and survivor annui- 
ties under that Act awarded before the month 
next following the month of enactment of 
this Act, all widows’ and widowers’ insurance 
annuities which began to accrue before the 
second calendar month next following the 
month of such enactment, and which, in 
accordance with the proviso in section 5(a) 
or section 5(b) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, are payable in the amount of 
the spouse’s annuity to which the widow or 
widower was entitled, and all annuities under 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, are 
increased by 10 per centum. 

“Sec. 6. (a) The amendments made by sec- 
tion 1 (other than subsection (b) thereof), 
by subsections (a) and (c) of section 2, and 
by subsection (b) of section 3 shall be effec- 
tive only with respect to annuities (not in- 
cluding annuities to which section 5 applies) 
accruing for months after the month of en- 
actment of this Act. The amendment made 
by subsection (b) of section 1 and by sub- 
section (c) of section 3 shall be effective with 
respect to annuities accruing during the cal- 
endar year 1959 and subsequent calendar 
years. The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of section 3 shall be effective only with 
respect to lump-sum payments (under sec- 
tion 5(f) (2) of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937) in the case of deaths occurring after 
the month of enactment of this Act. The 
amendments made by subsection (f) of sec- 
tion 3 shall be effective only with respect 
to annuities accruing for months after the 
month of enactment of this Act and lump- 
sum payments (under section 5(f)(1) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937) in the case 
of deaths occurring after the month of en- 
actment of this Act. Sections 4 and 5 shall 
be effective only with respect to pensions 
due in calendar months after the month 
next following the month of enactment of 
this Act and annuities accruing for months 
after the month of enactment of this Act. 

“(b) All recertifications required by rea- 
son of the amendments made by this part 
shall be made by the Railroad Retirement 
Board without application therefor. 


“PART II—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT TAX ACT 


“Sec. 201. (a) Section 3201 of the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act is amended to read as 
follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 3201. RATE or Tax. 

In addition to other taxes, there is here- 
by imposed on the income of every employee 
a tax equal to— 

“*(1) 6% percent of so much of the com- 
pensation paid to such employee for services 
rendered by him after the month in which 
this provision was amended in 1959, and 
before January 1, 1962, and 

“*(2) 7½ percent of so much of the com- 
pensation paid to such employee for services 
rendered by him after December 31, 1961, 
as is not in excess of $400 for any calendar 
month: Provided, That the rate of tax im- 
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posed by this section shall be increased, 
with respect to compensation paid for serv- 
ices rendered after December 31, 1964, by a 
number of percentage points (including 
fractional points) equal at any given time 
to the number of percentage points (in- 
cluding fractional points) by which the rate 
of the tax imposed with respect to wages by 
section 3101 at such time exceeds the rate 
provided by paragraph (2) of such section 
3101 as amended by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1956.’ 

“(b) Section 3202(a) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act is amended (1) by striking 
out ‘after December 31, 1954 wherever it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof ‘after 
the month in which this provision was 
amended in 1959’; (2) by striking out ‘$350’ 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof 8400“; (3) by striking out ‘after 
1954’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘after 
the month in which this provision was 
amended in 1959". 

(e) Section 3211 of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act is amended to read as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 3211. RATE or Tax. 

In addition to other taxes, there is here- 
by imposed on the income of each employee 
representative a tax equal to— 

“*(1) 13% percent of so much of the com- 
pensation paid to such employee represen- 
tative for services rendered by him after 
the month in which this provision was 
amended in 1959, and before January 1, 1962, 
and 

“*(2) 14% percent of so much of the com- 
pensation paid to such employee representa- 
tive for services rendered by him after De- 
cember 31, 1961, 


as is not in excess of $400 for any calendar 
month: Provided, That the rate of tax im- 
posed by this section shall be increased, with 
respect to compensation paid for services 
rendered after December 31, 1964, by a num- 
ber of percentage points (including frac- 
tional points) equal at any given time to 
twice the number of percentage points (in- 
cluding fractional points) by which the rate 
of the tax imposed with respect to wages by 
section 3101 at such time exceeds the rate 
provided by paragraph (2) of such section 
3101 as amended by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1956.’ 

“(d) (1) Section 3221 of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act is amended by striking out 
‘In addition to’ and all that follows down 
through ‘$350’ the first time it appears, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(a) In addition to other taxes, there is 
hereby imposed on every employer an excise 
tax, with respect to having individuals in 
his employ, equal to— 

1) 894 percent of so much of the com- 
pensation paid by such employer for services 
rendered to him after the month in which 
this provision was amended in 1959, and 
before January 1, 1962, and 

“*(2) 7½ percent of so much of the com- 
pensation paid by such employer for services 
rendered to him after December 31, 1961, 
as is, with respect to any employee for any 
calendar month, not in excess of $400’. 

“(2) Such section 3221 is further amended 
(A) by striking out ‘after December 31, 1954’ 
and ‘after 1954’ wherever they appear in that 
section and inserting in lieu thereof ‘after 
the month in which this provision was 
amended in 1959’; (B) by striking out ‘$350’ 
wherever else it appears in that section and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$400’; and (C) by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(b) The rate of tax imposed by subsec- 
tion (a) shall be increased, with respect to 
compensation paid for services rendered after 
December 31, 1964, by a number of percent- 
age points (including fractional points) 
equal at any given time to the number of 
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percentage points (including fractional 
points) by which the rate of the tax imposed 
with respect to wages by section 3111 at 
such time exceeds the rate provided by para- 
graph (2) of such section 3111 as amended 
by the Social Security Amendments of 1956.’ 

“Src. 202. The amendments made by sec- 
tion 201 shall, except as otherwise provided 
in such amendments, be effective as of the 
first day of the calendar month next fol- 
lowing the month in which this Act was 
enacted, and shall apply only with respect 
to compensation paid after the month of 
such enactment, for services rendered after 
such month of enactment. 


“PART II—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


“Sec. 301. (a) Section 1(i) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act is amended 
by striking out the proviso in the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof ‘: Pro- 
vided, however, That in computing the com- 
pensation paid to any employee, no part of 
any month's compensation in excess of $300 
for any month before July 1, 1954, or in 
excess of $350 for any month after June 30, 
1954, and before the calendar month next 
following the month in which this Act was 
amended in 1959, or in excess of $400 for any 
month after the month in which this Act 
was so amended, shall be recognized’. 

“*(b) The first proviso of section 1(k) of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
is amended by striking out “$400” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘‘$500".’ 

“Src. 302. (a) Section 2(a) of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act is 
amended by striking out the language be- 
tween ‘(i)’ and ‘(il)’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘for each day of un- 
employment in excess of four during any 
registration period, and’. 

_ “(b) Section 2(a) of such Act is further 
amended by striking out columns I and II 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


Column I Column II 
Total Compensation Daily Benefit Rate 
$500 to $699.99__-...... 
700 to 999. 99 


1,000 to 1,299.99 


1,300 to 1,699.99_.........._.._... 

1,600 to 1.899.995 6.50 
1,900 to 2,199. 99. 7. 00 
2,200 to 2.49999. PE 
2,500 to 2,799.99__............. -- 8. 00 
2,800 to 3,099.99 8. 50 
8,100 to 3,499.99 - 9.00 
3,500 to 3,999.99_ -- 9.50 
4,000 and over 10. 20’, 


“(c) The proviso in such section 2(a) is 
amended by striking out ‘50’ and ‘$8.50’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘60’ and ‘$10.20’, re- 
spectively. 

“Sec. 303 (a) Section 2(c) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act is amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
and instreing in lieu of such period a colon 
and the following: ‘And provided further, 
That, with respect to an employee who has 
ten or more years of service as defined in 
section 1(f) of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, who did not voluntarily leave work 
without good cause or voluntarily retire, 
and who had current rights to normal bene- 
fits for days of unemployment in a benefit 
year but has exhausted such rights, the 
benefit year in which such rights are ex- 
hhausted shall be deemed not to be ended 
until the last day of the extended benefit 
period determined under the following 
schedule, and the maximum number of days 
of, and amount of payment for, unemploy- 
ment within such benefit year for which 
benefits may be paid to the employee shall 
be enlarged to include all compensable days 
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of unemployment within such extended bene- 

fit period: 

The extended benefit 
period shall begin 
on the first day of 
unemployment fol- 
lowing the day on 
which the employee 
exhausted his then 
current rights to 
normal benefits for 
days of unemploy- 
ment and shall 
continue for succes- 
sive fourteen-day 
periods (each of 
which periods shall 
constitute a regis- 
tration period) un- 
til the number of 
such fourteen-day 
periods totals— 

7 but not more than 
65 days) 
15 and over 13 


but not such extended benefit period shall 
extend beyond the beginning of the first 
registration period in a benefit year in which 
the employee is again qualified for benefits 
in accordance with section 3 of this Act on 
the basis of compensation earned after the 
first of such successive fourteen-day periods 
has begun. For an employee who has ten 
or more years of service, who did not volun- 
tarlly leave work without good cause or 
voluntarily retire, who has fourteen or more 
consecutive days of unemployment, and who 
is not a “qualified employee” for the general 
benefit year current when such unemploy- 
ment commences but is or becomes a “quali- 
fied employee” for the next succeeding gen- 
eral benefit year, such succeeding benefit year 
shall, in his case, begin on the first day of 
the month in which such unemployment 
commences.” 

“(b) An employee who has less than ten 
years of service as defined in section 1(f) of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, and 
who has after June 30, 1957, and before 
April 1, 1959, exhausted (within the mean- 
ing prescribed by the Railroad Retirement 
Board by regulation) his rights to unem- 
ployment benefits, shall be paid unemploy- 
ment benefits for days of unemployment, 
not exceeding sixty-five, which occur in 
registration periods g on or after 
June 19, 1958, and before July 1, 1959, and 
which would not be days with respect to 
which he would be held entitled otherwise 
to receive unemployment benefits nnder the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, ex- 
cept that an employee who has filed, and es- 
tablished, a first claim for benefits under 
the Temporary Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1958 may not thereafter estab- 
lish a claim under this subsection, and em- 
ployee who has registered for, and estab- 
lished a claim for benefits under this sub- 
section may not thereafter establish a claim 
under the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1958. Except to the extent 
inconsistent with this subsection, the pro- 
visions of the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act shall be applicable in the ad- 
ministration of this subsection. 

„(e) The Secretary of Labor, upon request, 
shall furnish the Board information deemed 
necessary by the Board for the administra- 
tion of the provisions of subsection (b) 
hereof, and the Board, upon request, shall 
furnish the Secretary of Labor information 
deemed necessary by the Secretary for the 
administration of the Temporary Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act of 1958. 

“SEC. 304, Section 3 of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act is amended by 
2 out ‘$400’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of 8500˙. 


“Tf the employee's 
“years of service” 
total— 

10 and less than 15... 


May 4 


“Sec. 305. Section 4 (a-2) of the Railroad 
Unmployment Insurance Act is amended by 
striking out subdivision (iv), and by strik- 
ing out the semicolon at the end of sub- 
division (ili) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a period. 

“Sec. 306. Section 8 (a) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act is amended 
(1) by inserting after ‘June 30, 1954’ where 
it first appears the following: ‘, and before 
the calendar month next following the 
month in which this Act was amended in 
1959, and is not in excess of $400 for any 
calendar month paid by him to any employee 
for services rendered to him after the month 
in which this Act was so amended’; (2) by 
inserting after June 30, 1954“ where it ap- 
pears for the second time the following: 
and before the calendar month next follow- 
ing the month in which this Act was 
amended in 1959, and to not more than $400 
for any month after the month in which this 
Act was so amended’; (3) by inserting after 
June 30, 1954 where it appears for the third 
time the following: ‘, and before the calendar 
month next following the month in which 
this Act was amended in 1959, or less than 
$400 if such month is after the month in 
which this Act was so amended’; (4) by 
striking out ‘December 31, 1947’ in para- 
graph 2 and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the 
month in which this Act was amended in 
1959’; and (5) by striking out the table (ex- 
cept the column headings) in such para- 
graph 2 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


* $450,000,000 or more 

$400,000,000 or more but less than 
ooo 2 

$350,000,000 or more but less than 


“Sec. 807. Section 8(b) of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act is amended (1) 
by striking out ‘3 per centum’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘334 per centum’; and (2) 
by inserting before the period at the end of 
the first sentence the following: ‘, and before 
the calendar month next following the 
month in which this Act was amended in 
1959, and as is not in excess of $400 paid to 
him for services rendered as an employee 
representative in any calendar month after 
the month in which this Act was so 
amended’. 

“Sec. 308. (a) Subsection (d) of section 10 
of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act be amended to read as follows: 

d) Whenever the Board finds at any 
time that the balance in the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account will be insuffi- 
cient to pay the benefits and refunds which 
it estimates are due, or will become due, 
under this Act, it shall request the Secretary 
of the Treasury to transfer from the Railroad 
Retirement Account to the credit of the rail- 
road unemployment insurance account such 
moneys as the Board estimates would be 
necessary for the payment of such benefits 
and refunds, and the Secretary shall make 
such transfer. Whenever the Board finds 
that the balance in the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account, without regard to 
the amounts transferred pursuant to the next 
preceding sentence, is sufficient to pay such 
benefits and refunds, it shall request the 
Secretary of the Treasury to retransfer from 
the railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
count to the credit of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Account such moneys as in its judg- 
ment are not needed for the payment of such 
benefits and refunds, plus interest at the rate 
of 3 per centum per anum, and the Secretary 
shall make such retransfer. In di 
the balance in the railroad unemployment 
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insurance account as of September 30 of any 
year pursuant to section 8(a) of this Act, 
any moneys transferred from the Railroad 
Retirement Account to the credit of the rail- 
road unemployment insurance account 
which have not been retransferred as of such 
date from the latter account to the credit of 
the former, plus the interest accrued thereon 
to that date, shall be disregarded.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall take effect on the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

“Sec. 309. The amendments made by sec- 
tion 301(b) shall be effective with respect 
to days in registration periods beginning 
after June 30, 1959. The amendments made 
by sections 302, 303 (a), and 305 shall be effec- 
tive with respect to benefits accruing in gen- 
eral benefit years which begin after the bene- 
fit year ending June 30, 1958, and in ex- 
tended benefit periods which begin after 
December 31, 1957. The amendment made 
by section 304 shall be effective with respect 
to base years after the base year ending De- 
cember 31, 1957. The amendments made by 
clauses (4) and (5) of section 306 and clause 
(1) of section 307 shall be effective as of the 
first day of the calendar month next follow- 
ing the month in which this Act was enacted, 
and shall apply only with respect to com- 
pensation paid for services rendered in calen- 
dar months after the month in which this 
Act was enacted.” 


Mr. HARRIS (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of the Members of the 
House, I have asked unanimous consent 
that the proceedings whereby the bill 
H.R. 5610 was laid on the table, the 
amendment agreed to, the bill engrossed 
and read a third time and passed, be 
vacated, for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. 

The unanimous consent request was 
agreed to, and I have offered an amend- 
ment, which has just been read. 

The amendment to the bill H.R. 5610 
which I have just offered strikes out all 
after the enacting clause and inserts the 
provisions of the bill that passed the 
Senate last week. 

You will recall that H.R. 5610, to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937, the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, 
and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, was considered in the House 
last Wednesday. A substitute was of- 
fered by the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Sraccers]. 
The substitute was practically the same 
bill that was considered and passed by 
the other body, with the exception of one 
amendment, which had to do with sec- 
tion 4, Under this amendment pensions 
and annuities under this act or the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1935 will not be 
considered as income for the purposes of 
section 522 of title 38 of the United States 
Code. The Senate had considered that 
amendment, which is not out of line with 
other provisions of law in other matters 
of this kind. So that is the matter that 
is before us now. 
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The necessity for this action is that 
last week after the House had taken the 
action it did, we, as usual, when we have 
a bill from the other body on the same 
subject on the Speaker’s table, asked 
that that bill be taken from the Speaker's 
desk, that all after the enacting clause 
be stricken out, and that the House- 
passed bill be inserted. That was the 
usual procedure we followed, and I made 
the request after the House had taken 
its action last week. It later developed 
that that was not the correct action that 
should have been taken because there are 
tax provisions in this legislation. The 
Constitution provides, as you know, that 
all legislation relating directly to tax 
measures, revenues, must originate in 
the House of Representatives. There- 
fore, this action to vacate that proceed- 
ing is in order to comply with the con- 
stitutional provision by passing this 
legislation in order to accomplish what 
the House intended last week after it 
considered this matter rather exten- 
sively. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment to section 20 of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 made by section 
4 of the amendment provides that pay- 
ments under such act shall not be con- 
sidered as income for purposes of sec- 
tion 522 of title 38, United States Code. 
Under that section, pension for non- 
service-connected permanent and total 
disability is not paid to a veteran whose 
annual income exceeds $1,400 if he has 
no dependents or $2,700 if he has one 
or more dependents. Under existing 
law, certain items are disregarded in de- 
termining whether a veteran has ex- 
ceeded the income limitations, and the 
amendment will add to the list of such 
items payments under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937. 

The cost of this amendment is neg- 
ligible, 

The amendment was sponsored in the 
other body by Senator HILL, of Alabama. 
I was happy to sponsor it in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
whereby S. 226, an act to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
so as to provide increases in benefits, and 
for other purposes, as amended, was 
read a third time, and passed, be va- 
cated, and the bill be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise the remarks 
I have made on this subject, and further 
that all Members may have permission 
to extend their remarks on this subject 
if they so desire. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first biil on the Consent Calendar. 


BOISE AND PAYETTE NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2497) to 
add certain lands located in Idaho to 
the Boise and Payette National Forests. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, as I understand this 
bill it provides for an exchange of land. 
I am wondering whether suitable land 
will be available to tourists and others 
who have been using this land for camp- 
sites, and so forth. 

Mrs. PFOST. I should like to answer 
the gentleman to say that it will make 
available additional lands for tourist 
and recreational use. In other words, 
this reclamation land has been acquired 
and is in excess or in surplus of the needs 
for flooding purposes for the reservoir. 
Therefore, it allows the Forest Service 
to incorporate some 2,400 additional 
acres into the forest lands. They will 
place picnic tables and make other rec- 
reation spots as the facilities are avail- 
able to take care of the public in the 
area. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, that is my 
only concern: whether we will be de- 
priving the public of recreational facili- 
ties they have been using without provid- 
ing substitute land and facilities. 

Mrs. PFOST. On the contrary, it will 
be to their advantage. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentle- 
woman. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the ex- 
terior boundaries of the Boise National For- 
est, located in the State of Idaho, are hereby 
extended to include the following described 
lands: 

Lots 4, 5, 6, and 7 of section 6; lots 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, the east half of the northwest quarter, 
and the east half of the southwest quarter of 
section 7; the northwest quarter of the 
southwest quarter, the south half of the 
southwest quarter, the southwest quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 17; lots 1, 2, 
8, and 4, the northwest quarter of the north- 
east quarter, the southwest quarter of the 
northeast quarter, the east half of the north- 
west quarter, the northeast quarter of the 
southwest quarter, the southeast quarter of 
the southwest quarter, and the southeast 
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quarter of section 18; the northwest quarter 
of the northeast quarter, the south half of 
the northeast quarter, the north half of the 
northwest quarter, the southwest quarter of 
the northwest quarter, the southeast quarter 
of the northwest quarter, the west half of 
the southwest quarter, the east half of the 
southwest quarter, the northeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter, the northwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter, the southwest quar- 
ter of the southeast quarter, and the south- 
east quarter of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 20; the northwest quarter of the south- 
west quarter, and the south half of the 
southwest quarter of section 21; the south- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter, the 
northwest quarter, the west half of the 
southwest quarter, the east half of the south- 
west quarter, the northeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter, the west half of the south- 
east quarter, and the southeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 28; the north- 
east quarter, the west half, the northeast 
quarter of the southeast quarter, the west 
half of the southeast quarter, and the south- 
east quarter of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 33; and the west half of the southwest 
quarter of section 34, all in township 14 
north, range 3 east of the Boise meridian, in 
Valley County, State of Idaho. 

Lots 3 and 4 of section 31 in township 15 
north, range 3 east of the Boise meridian, in 
Valley County, State of Idaho. 

Sec. 2. The exterior boundaries of the Pay- 
ette National Forest, located in the State of 
Idaho, are hereby extended to include the 
following described lands: 

The east half of the southeast quarter of 
the southwest quarter, the east half of the 
west half of the southeast quarter of the 
southwest quarter, the west half of the west 
half of the southeast quarter of the south- 
west quarter, and lots 13 and 14 of section 18; 
lots 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, and 11, the east half 
of the east half of the northeast quarter of 
the northwest quarter, the west half of the 
northeast quarter of the northwest quarter, 
the west half of the east half of the north- 
east quarter of the northwest quarter, the 
southeast quarter of the northwest quarter, 
the east half of the southwest quarter, the 
northeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter, the west half of 
the southwest quarter of the southeast quar- 
ter, the southeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter of the southeast quarter, and the 
southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of 
section 19; lots 3 and 4 of section 20; and lot 
1, the northeast quarter of the northeast 
quarter, the northwest quarter of the north- 
east quarter, and the northeast quarter of the 
northwest quarter of section 30, all in town- 
ship 16 north, range 3 east of the Boise 
meridian, in Valley County, State of Idaho. 

Sec. 3. Lots 1, 5, and 6 of section 1 in town- 
ship 14 north, range 2 east of the Boise 
meridian within the boundaries of the Boise 
National Forest, in Valley County, State of 
Idaho, and all of those lands described in 
sections 1 and 2 hereof owned by the United 
States are hereby, and any of said lands here- 
after acquired by the United States in con- 
nection with the Cascade Reservoir reclama- 
tion project shall be, added to and made 
parts of the respective national forests and 
shall be subject to all laws, rules; and regula- 
tions applicable to lands acquired pursuant 
to the Act of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961), 
as amended. 

Sec. 4. (a) It is hereby declared that the 
sole purpose of sections 1, 2, and 3 of this 
Act is to subject the lands referred to therein 
to laws and regulations applicable to nation- 
al forests, and nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to authorize the United States to 
acquire any additional lands or any interest 
therein, nor to diminish or in anywise affect 
any valid rights in or to, or in connection 
with, any such lands which may be in ex- 
istence on the date of enactment of this Act. 
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(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make available, from the lands referred to in 
the foregoing sections of this Act, to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior, such lands as the Secretary of 
the Interior finds are needed in connection 
with the Cascade Reservoir reclamation proj- 
ect. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to enter into such agreements with 
the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to 
the relative responsibilities of the aforesaid 
Secretaries for the administration of, as well 
as accountings for and use of revenues aris- 
ing from, lands made available to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior pursuant to subsection (b) as 
the Secretary of the Interior finds to be prop- 
er in carrying out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior may 
sell, under such terms and conditions as he 
deems desirable, any lands acquired in con- 
nection with the Cascade Reservoir reclama- 
tion project which in his judgment are sur- 
plus to the needs of the project and are not 
described in sections 1, 2, and 3 of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 5, line 15, strike out section 5 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following language: 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall prepare lists of lands acquired for the 
Cascade Reservoir reclamation project which 
are not described in sections 1, 2, and 3 of 
this Act and which, in his judgment, are 
excess to the needs of the project. The 
lands so listed shall be divided into two 
classes: those which are now or are likely, 
within ten years, to become chiefly valuable 
as home, cabin, recreation, or business sites 
(hereinafter referred to as Class A lands), 
and all other lands (hereinafter referred to 
as Class B lands). Lands of either class 
shall hereafter be sold or exchanged only in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

“(b) The Secretary may exchange lands of 
either class for non-Federal lands of not less 
than approximately equal value situated 
within 300 feet of the shoreline established 
by the normal water surface elevation of 
4,826.0 feet of the Cascade Reservoir and out- 
side the exterior boundaries of the Boise and 
Payette National Forests as extended by this 
Act. 

“(c) The Secretary may sell by competitive 
bidding, at not less than their appraised 
fair market value, lands of either class. 
Class A lands shall be sold in tracts of not 
more than five acres, with such reservations 
or dedications to public use of rights-of-way 
for roads, streets, and public utilities and 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
deem appropriate. The Former owner of 
lands so offered for sale shall have a per- 
sonal nontransferable preference right to re- 
acquire, within thirty days after the highest 
bid is declared, any class B lands which were 
formerly owned by him and one tract of class 
A lands which were formerly owned by him 
at, in either case, a price equal to the highest 
bid received for such lands. But in no case 
shall the former owner be required to pay 
more than three times the appraised fair 
market value of the lands. Where the own- 
ership of lands at the time of their acquisi- 
tion by the Government was in more than 
one person, and two or more such former 
owners assert a preference right for the same 
tract, the preference right applicants shall 
be given a period of thirty days in which to 
file a joint purchase application or otherwise 
to compose their conflict. If they fail to do 
so, the Secretary shall determine the order 
of preference among them by lot. Any lands 
remaining unsold after competitive bids have 
been solicited may be sold by the Secretary 
in such manner as he shall deem proper but 
at not less than their appraised fair market 
value, The Secretary may at any time with- 
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draw from sale any unsold lands and reoffer 
them at a reappraised fair market value. 
“(d) As used in this section, the term 
‘lands’ includes interests in land, and the 
term ‘former owner’ includes the surviving 
spouse of a deceased former owner.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WRIGHT BROTHERS NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5488) 
to revise the boundaries of Wright 
Brothers National Memorial, N.C., and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, in further- 
ance of the Act of March 2, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1264), the following described lands are 
hereby added to the Wright Brothers National 
Memorial in the State of North Carolina: 


TRACT 1 


Beginning at a point on the existing east- 
ern boundary line of the Wright Brothers 
National Memorial where said line inter- 
sects the northerly line of Roanoke Avenue; 
thence north 70 degrees 30 minutes east, 500 
feet, more or less along the northerly line of 
Roanoke Avenue to the intersection of said 
line with the westerly right-of-way line of 
the relocated North Carolina State Highway 
Numbered 158; thence north 19 degrees 30 
minutes west, 4,087.5 feet, more or less, along 
the said westerly right-of-way line of the re- 
located North Carolina State Highway Num- 
bered 158 to the intersection of said line with 
the southerly property line of land now or 
formerly owned by R. W. Rowland; thence 
south 70 degrees 30 minutes west, 2,435 feet 
along the said southerly property line of land 
now or formerly owned by R. W. Rowland to 
a stake; thence south 19 degrees 30 minutes 
east, 1,057.5 feet, more or less, to a point on 
the existing northern boundary line of the 
Wright Brothers National Memorial; thence 
north 70 degrees 30 minutes east, 1,935 feet, 
more or less, along the existing northern 
boundary line of the Wright Brothers Na- 
tional Memorial to the northeastern corner 
of the said memorial; thence south 19 de- 
grees 30 minutes east, 3,030 feet, more or 
less, along the existing eastern boundary line 
of the Wright Brothers National Memorial 
to the point of beginning, the tract as de- 
scribed containing approximately 95 acres. 


TRACT 2 


Beginning at a stake or other marker on 
the westerly line of Old North Carolina State 
Highway Numbered 158, sometimes known as 
the Virginia Dare Trail, where said line inter- 
sects the southerly line of Lowell Avenue; 
thence south 70 degrees 30 minutes west, 925 
feet, more or less, along the southerly line of 
Lowell Avenue to the intersection of said 
line with the easterly right-of-way line of 
the relocated North Carolina State Highway 
Numbered 158; thence south 19 degrees 30 
minutes east, 720 feet, more or less, along the 
said easterly right-of-way line of the relo- 
cated North Carolina State Highway Num- 
bered 158 to the intersection of said line with 
the northerly line of Woodmere Avenue; 
thence north 70 degrees 30 minutes east, 925 
feet, more or less, along the said northerly 
line of Woodmere Avenue to the intersec- 
tion of said line with the westerly line of 
Old North Carolina State Highway Numbered 
158; thence north 19 degrees 30 minutes 
west, 720 feet, more or less, along the said 
westerly line of Old North Carolina State 
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Highway Numbered 158 to the point of be- 
ginning, the tract as described containing 
approximately 16 acres. 

Sec. 2. Lands added to the memorial pur- 
suant to section 1 hereof shall be subject to 
all the laws, rules, and regulations applicable 
to said memorial. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DONATING TO PUEBLO OF ISLETA 
CERTAIN FEDERAL PROPERTY, 
NEW MEXICO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5460) 
to donate to the pueblo of Isleta certain 
Federal property in the State of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
bill, S. 1271, to donate to the pueblo of 
Isleta certain Federal property in the 
State of New Mexico, be considered in 
lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in the land described below, together 
with the buildings and improvements there- 
on, is hereby declared to be held in trust for 
the pueblo of Isleta, New Mexico: A tract of 
land within section 31, township 8 north, 
range 3 east, New Mexico principal meridian, 
more particularly described as follows: Be- 
ginning at a point which bears north 17 de- 
grees 20 minutes east, 171 feet from the point 
where the northeast corner of the Antonio 
Gutierrez and Joaquin Sedillo grant and the 
northwest corner of the Lo de Padilla grant 
touch the Government corner on the south 
line of the Isleta Pueblo grant; thence west 
180 feet; thence north $25 feet; thence east 
180 feet; thence south 325 feet to the point of 
beginning, containing 15409 acres, more or 
less, and located within the exterior bound- 
aries of the pueblo of Isleta in the State of 
New Mexico. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 5460) was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 6 OF THE ACT 
OF SEPTEMBER 11, 1957 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6118) to 
amend section 6 of the act of September 
11, 1957. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I understand this bill 
provides that persons afflicted with tuber- 
culosis can be brought into this country. 
Is that the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. WALTER. This is an extension 
of the act that expires in June, for a 
period of 2 years. It permits the spouse, 
the child, or the parent of an American 
citizen or of a lawfully admitted alien 
to come into the United States under 
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specified safeguards, notwithstanding 
the fact that such immigrant is afflicted 
with tuberculosis. Continuous scrutiny 
and supervision of the administration of 
existing law has indicated to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary the advisability 
of continuation of the discretionary au- 
thority vested in the Attorney General 
under the 1957 law. Medical testimony 
received by the committee appears to 
justify the committee’s opinion. We be- 
lieve that the temporary law has oper- 
ated satisfactorily and in the interest of 
the United States. It is humanitarian 
in nature, and has not adversely affected 
public health and the general welfare of 
the United States, while serving the 
worthy purpose of keeping family units 
together by preventing separation of 
close relatives. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand there are 
six persons, of those who have come in, 
who have not gone to a public health 
hospital. I wonder where they are? 
Are they at large in this country? 

Mr. WALTER. No; these 6 people of 
the 1,507 who came in under the provi- 
sions of the law are now under deporta- 
tion orders. This means that there has 
been noncompliance by less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the aliens admitted. 
According to the U.S. Public Health 
Service, in all cases of noncompliance an 
effort is being made to obtain compliance 
and if such efforts fail, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service is informed 
for the purpose of enforcing the law. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, that is the 
question I was concerned with in refer- 
ence to this bill. I thank the gentleman 
from Penusylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I would like 
to say I support the legislation strongly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6 of the Act of September 11, 1957 (71 Stat. 
640), is hereby amenced by substituting 
1961” for “1959”. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
section 6 of the Act of September 11, 1957 
(71 Stat. 640)), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 6. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 212(a) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as far as they relate to aliens 
afflicted with tuberculosis, any alien who (A) 
is the spouse or child, including the minor 
unmarried adopted child, of a United States 
citizen, or of an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence, or of an alien who has 
been issued an immigrant visa, or (B) has a 
son or daughter who is a United States citi- 
zen or an alien lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence or an alien who has been 
issued an immigrant visa, shall, if otherwise 
admissible, be issued a visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
in accordance with such terms, conditions, 
and controls, if any, including the giving of 
& bond, as the Attorney General, in his dis- 
cretion, after consultation with the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
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Service, may by regulations prescribe. No 
visa shall be issued under the authority of 
this section after June 30, 1961; ” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was reac the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CREDITING POSTAL REVENUES CER- 
TAIN AMOUNTS IN CONNECTION 
WITH POSTAL ACTIVITIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4644) 
to credit to postal revenues certain 
amounts in connection with postal ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
first sentence of section 4050 of the Revised 
Statutes (39 U.S.C, 782) is amended by in- 
serting immediately following the last semi- 
colon in such sentence the following: “all 
commissions on toll telephones located in 
buildings under the custody of the Post Of- 
fice Department or the Postal Field Service; 
all amounts collected from officers and em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department or the 
Postal Field Service on account of payments 
to them by courts of witness fees and allow- 
ances for expenses of travel and subsistence 
in cases in which such officers and employees 
have been subpenaed to testify in private 
litigation in their official capacities or to 
produce official records; “. 

(b) The second sentence in the seventh 
paragraph under the heading “Office Of The 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General.” in the 
Act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 415; 39 U.S.C. 
784), is amended by inserting “as part of the 
postal revenue” immediately before the 
period at the end of such sentence. 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall become effective on 
such date as may be specified by the Post- 
master General but not later than the 
sixtieth day following the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DISCLAIMING ANY INTEREST ON 
THE PART OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN CERTAIN LANDS IN THE STATE 
OF COLORADO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3454) 
to disclaim any interest on the part of 
the United States in certain lands in the 
State of Colorado, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


REVISING BOUNDARIES OF MONTE- 
ZUMA CASTLE NATIONAL MONU- 
MENT, ARIZ. 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5262) 
to revise the boundaries of the Monte- 
zuma Castle National Monument, Ariz., 
and for other purposes. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to facilitate the administration and pro- 
tection of the Montezuma Castle National 
Monument, Arizona, the boundaries there- 
of are hereby revised to include the follow- 
ing described lands: 

GILA AND SALT RIVER BASE AND MERIDAN 

Township 14 north, range 5 east: section 
9, that portion of the southwest quarter 
southwest quarter located south and west of 
Beaver Creek, comprising about 2 acres; and 
section 16, southwest quarter southwest 
quarter northwest quarter and section 17, 
southeast quarter southwest quarter north- 
east quarter and south half southeast quar- 
ter northeast quarter, comprising about 40 
acres. 

Township 15 north, range 6 east: section 31, 
that portion of the northwest quarter south- 
east quarter located south and east of 
Beaver Creek and not heretofore included 
in the Montezuma Well section of the said 
monument, comprising approximately 17 
acres. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to acquire by purchase, donation, 
with donated funds, or otherwise and sub- 
ject to such terms, reservations, and con- 
ditions as he may deem satisfactory, the 
land and interests in lands that are included 
within the boundaries of the Montezuma 
Castle National Monument as revised by sec- 
tion 1 of this Act. When so acquired, they 
shall be administered as a part of the Monte- 
zuma Castle National Monument, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of August 
25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SETTING ASIDE AND RESERVING 
MEMALOOSE ISLAND, COLUMBIA 
RIVER, OREG., FOR THE USE 
OF DALLES DAM PROJECT AND 
TRANSFERRING PROPERTY TO 
YAKIMA TRIBE OF INDIANS IN 
EXCHANGE THEREFOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5728) 
to set aside the reserve Memaloose Is- 
land, Columbia River, Oreg., for the use 
of the Dalles Dam project and transfer 
certain property to the Yakima Tribe 
of Indians in exchange therefor. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of June 25, 1926 (44 Stat. 768), concern- 
ing the withdrawal and use of Memaloose 
Island, Wasco County, Oregon, is repealed 
and the island, as described in said Act, is 
withdrawn from entry, sale, or other disposi- 
tion and set aside for use by the Department 
of the Army in connection with the Dalles 
Dam project on the Columbia River. 

Sxc. 2. There is hereby taken by the United 
States, for the Dalles Dam project, the entire 
interest held in Memaloose Island by the 
Yakima Tribe of Indians, or any individual 
Indians; and in exchange therefor the Sec- 
retary of the Army or his designee shall 
transfer to the Secretary of the Interior the 
substitute burial ground designated as the 
Wishham Cemetery in Klickitat County, 
Washington, containing approximately eight 
and five-tenths acres of land. Title to such 
land shall be held in trust for the Yakima 
Tribe of Indians, but the tribe shall be re- 
sponsible for maintenance of the burial 
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ground and the United States shall have no 
responsibility therefor. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the date “June 
25, 1926” and insert in lieu thereof the date 
“June 24, 1926”. 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “the 
Dalles” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“The Dalles”. 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “the 
Dalles” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“The Dalles”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 17(B) OF THE 
RECLAMATION PROJECT ACT OF 
1939 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1778) 
to amend section 17(b) of the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
17, subsection (b), of the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1939, as amended, is hereby further 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Secretary is hereby authorized, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this subsection, to 
defer the time for the payment of such part 
of any installments of construction charges 
under any repayment contract or other form 
of obligation as he deems necessary to adjust 
such installments to amounts within the 
probable ability of the water users to pay. 
Any such deferment shall be effected only 
after findings by the Secretary that the in- 
stallments under consideration probably 
cannot be paid on their due date without un- 
due burden on the water users, considering 
the various factors which in the Secretary’s 
judgment bear on the ability of the water 
users so to pay. 

“The Secretary may effect the deferments 
hereunder subject to such conditions and 
provisions relating to the operation and 
maintenance of the project involved as he 
deems to be in the interest. of the United 
States. If, however, any deferments would 
affect installments to accrue more than 
twelve months after the action of deferment, 
they shall be effected only by a formal sup- 
plemental contract. Such a contract shall 
provide by its terms that, it being only an 
interim solution of the repayment problems 
dealt with therein, its terms are not, in 
themselves, to be construed as a criterion of 
the terms of any amendatory contract that 
may be negotiated and that any such con- 
tract must be approved by the Congress un- 
less it does not lengthen the repayment pe- 
riod for the project in question beyond that 
permitted by the laws applicable to that proj- 
ect, involves no reduction in the total 
amount payable by the water users, and is 
not in other respects less advantageous to 
the Government than the existing contract 
arrangements.” 

Sec. 2. The Act of March 6, 1952 (66 Stat. 
16), as amended, is hereby further amended 
by deleting therefrom the words “and by sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of April 24, 1945 (59 Stat. 
75, 76)". 

Sec. 3. The provisions of section 17, sub- 
section (b), of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939, as amended by section 1 of this Act, 
shall apply to any project within the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
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Reclamation to which, if it had been con- 
structed as a project under the Federal rec- 
lamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 
388, and Acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto), these provisions would be 
applicable. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


APPORTIONMENT OF CERTAIN 
COSTS OF YAKIMA FEDERAL 
RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3335) 
to provide for the apportionment by the 
Secretary of the Interior of certain costs 
of the Yakima Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall determine the 
portion of the cost of constructing the water 
supply works of the Yakima Federal reclama- 
tion project which is properly assignable to 
the furnishing of water, as provided by the 
Acts of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. 582, 604), 
and July 1, 1940 (54 Stat. 707), to the Wapato 
Indian irrigation project. If the remainder 
is less than the sum of the obligations here- 
tofore undertaken with respect to water sup- 
ply construction costs by the water users’ 
organizations of the Yakima project, includ- 
ing the obligation of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs with respect to two hundred and fifty 
thousand acre-feet of water for the “B” lands 
of the Wapato Indian irrigation project, the 
Secretary shall make such reduction in the 
obligation of those organizations as he finds 
to be proper to carry out the provisions of 
their contracts relating to reductions to con- 
form the obligation to the Secretary's final 
determination of the cost of constructing 
said facilities. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONTROL OF ESTATES OF INCOM- 
PETENT VETERANS DERIVED 
FROM VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6319) 
to amend chapter 55 of title 38, United 
States Code, to establish safeguards rela- 
tive to the accumulation and final dis- 
position of certain benefits in the case of 
incompetent veterans. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ADJUSTMENT OF IRRIGATION 
CHARGES ON WAPATO PROJECT, 
WASH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 839) 
to approve an order of the Secretary of 
the Interior adjusting, deferring, and 
canceling certain irrigation charges 
against non-Indian-owned lands under 
the Wapato Indian irrigation project, 
Washington, and for other purposes. 
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There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
accordance with the Act of June 22, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1803, 25 U.S.C. 389-389e), the order of 
the Secretary of the Interior canceling 
$35,700.72 of delinquent irrigation charges, 
providing for the deferred payment of $13,- 
£51.98, and providing for the removal of 
two hundred thirty-two and fifty-six one 
hundredths acres of assessable land from the 
Wapato Indian irrigation project, as shown 
in the Wapato designation report 1953-1954- 
1955 part II, is hereby approved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That is the last 
eligible bill on the calendar. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TEXAS CITY 
DISASTER RELIEF ACT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. LANE]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
4821) to amend the act of August 12, 
1955, Public Law 378, 84th Congress (69 
Stat. 707) so as to provide additional re- 
lief for losses sustained in the Texas City 
disaster, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Act of 
August 12, 1955, Public Law 378, Eighty- 
fourth Congress (69 Stat. 707), as amended, 
is further amended as provided herein. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army or such 
person as he may designate shall apply the 
following rules: 

(a) Each instance of death or personal in- 
Jury shall be considered as having created a 
separate claim. 

(b) A claim for death shall be deemed not 
to have abated on the death of the claimant 
before award under this Act and shall be 
settled by payment to the person or persons 
entitled to the estate of the deceased claim- 
ant under the laws of Texas, who shall be 
deemed claimants for this purpose. 

(c) A brother or sister of a deceased person 
who was totally dependent on the deceased 
person and which brother or sister was per- 
manently and totally disabled at the time of 
the death of such deceased person shall be 
entitled to assert a claim for death, but no 
award shall be made if it would diminish 
the award justly due other survivors of the 
deceased person under the Texas Wrongful 
Death Act or under subsection 2(b) of this 
section. 

(d) Where a corporation sustained prop- 
erty damage in the Texas City disaster and 
filed a civil action against the United States 
for losses sustained in the Texas City disaster 
and thereafter was dissolved, and the claim 
filed on behalf of the dissolved corporation 
by it and by its two stockholders was admin- 
istratively consolidated by the Secretary of 
the Army with other claims filed by said 
stockholders, the Secretary of the Army shall 
settle the claim, treating it as a claim as- 
serted by the dissolved corporation. 
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(e) The Secretary of the Army shall con- 
sider and settle all claims based on death 
or permanent disability. “Permanent dis- 
ability” under this subsection shall include 
only those permanent disabilities which are 
deemed to be 40 per centum or more dis- 
abling in accordance with the standard 
schedule of rating disabilities in current use 
by the Veterans“ Administration. 

Src. 3. Section 3 is amended by the addi- 
tion of the following sentence at the end of 
subsection (a) of that section: “The limita- 
tions of this subsection shall not apply to 
claims based upon death or upon permanent 
disabilities which are deemed to be 40 per 
centum or more disabling in accordance with 
the standard schedule of rating disabilities in 
current use by the Veterans’ Administration, 
or to claims asserted by the brother or sister 
of a deceased person who was totally depend- 
ent on the deceased person and was per- 
manently and totally disabled at the time 
of the death of such deceased person, 

Sec. 4. Section 7 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall pay, 
cut of moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the claims referred to in this 
Act in the amounts approved for payment by 
the Secretary of the Army, and the admin- 
istrative costs of the investigation and settle- 
ment of claims under this Act.” 

Sec. 5. Within two years from the effective 
date of this Act, the Secretary of the Army or 
his designee shall fix and determine the 
awards, if any, on claims reconsidered or sub- 
mitted under this Act. The authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make payment 
of awards so fixed and determined or those 
awards heretofore made under the Act of 
August 12, 1955, shall terminate three years 
from the effective date of this Act. 

Except as otherwise provided herein, the 
law of the State of Texas shall apply. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Army, two 
years and six months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, shall transmit to the Con- 
gress, in addition to any such information 
relating to the Act of August 12, 1955, which 
has not been reported heretofore— 

(a) astatement of each claim reconsidered 
or submitted to the Secretary of the Army 
in accordance with this Act which has not 
been settled by him, with supporting papers 
and a report of his findings of fact and rec- 
ommendations; and 

(b) a report of each claim settled by him 
and paid pursuant to this Act. The reports 
shall contain a brief statement concerning 
the character and justice of each claim, the 
amount claimed, and the amount approved 
and paid. 

Sec. 7. Claimants shall submit their claims 
in writing to the Secretary of the Army, under 
such rules as he prescribes, within ninety 
days after enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Army is di- 
rected to reconsider and settle claims affected 
by the provisions of this Act without regard 
to any release of and assignment to the 
United States heretofore executed by the 
claimants. 

Src. 9. All departments and agencies of the 
Government upon the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Army or his designee are author- 
ized to furnish any information available 
relevant to the reconsideration and settle- 
ment of claims under this Act. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of the Army, in set- 
tling the claims herein directed to be settled, 
shall proceed to consider the claims hereto- 
fore filed, if sufficient in form, and may at 
his option require the claimant to file an 
additional claim or submit additional evi- 
dence of loss. The Secretary of the Army 
shall forthwith notify all claimants or their 
attorneys, if any, whose claims are to be re- 
considered under the provisions of this Act, 
that such reconsideration is being under- 
taken. When a file relating to a claim pre- 
viously submitted under this Act shows that 
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a person other than a person who sub- 
mitted the claim would be entitled to re- 
cover if he submitted a claim, the Secretary 
of the Army or his designee shall notify the 
person of his right to submit a claim. 

Sec, 11. In making the settlements author- 
ized by this Act, the Secretary of the Army 
shall proceed under all of the limitations and 
directions of the Act of August 12, 1955, ex- 
cept as herein amended, and shall make such 
settlements under the regulations and pro- 
cedures used in making settlements under 
the Act of August 12, 1955, except as to such 
changes necessitated by this Act, and all of 
the provisions of the Act of August 12, 1955, 
except as herein amended, shall apply to 
settlements made under this Act. 

Sec. 12. This Act may be cited as the 1959 
Amendment to the Texas City Disaster Re- 
lief Act”. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of this proposed legislation as recom- 
mended by your Committee on the Judi- 
ciary is to further amend Public Law 378 
of the 84th Congress known as the Texas 
City Disaster Relief Act, to make it pos- 
sible to extend compassionate relief to 
certain claimants in various categories 
outlined in this bill. These categories 
are those which your committee felt 
merit relief in the light of standards of 
compassionate relief provided for in the 
act. 

Public Law 378, the Texas City Dis- 
aster Relief Act, was passed by Congress 
to compensate persons who suffered in- 
jury or loss as a result of the disaster 
which occurred on September 16 and 17, 
1947, when two ships loaded with gen- 
eral cargo which included bagged am- 
monium nitrate fertilizer, exploded in 
the port of Texas City, Tex. This ex- 
plosion and the fires that took place as 
a result of this disaster, destroyed or 
damaged approximately 1,000 buildings. 
There were 576 known dead as a result 
of these explosions and about 3,500 were 
injured. 

The act of August 12, 1955, provided 
for means of settlement of most of those 
claims and by that act, we in the Con- 
gress recognized or assumed compas- 
sionate responsibility for the losses sus- 
tained as a result of the explosions, and 
we authorized the Secretary of the Army 
to investigate and settle certain claims. 
The Chief, Claims Division, Office of the 
Judge Advocate General, and all the 
officers of his staff were so designated. 
The program has now been completed, 
and under the act the Secretary of the 
Army was required to transmit to the 
Congress a statement of each claim not 
settled by him, with his findings and 
recommendations. The Secretary of the 
Army also transmitted to the Congress 
report of all claims settled, character of 
the claim and the amount paid. 

In compliance with the law, the Sec- 
retary sent to Congress a report that 
321 unsettled claims are still pending 
and his supplemental report was filed in 
January of this year. The report shows 
and discloses that a total of 1,719 claims 
were filed, 1,390 were settled, and 329 
remain unsettled. 

The claims which would be provided 
for under the terms of this bill, H.R. 
4821, are those which your committee 
feels merits relief and is intended to be 
the final enactment for the settlement of 
all claims based on the Texas City dis- 
aster. It is felt that unless these claims 
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are recognized in the form provided un- 
der this bill now before the House for 
consideration, the individual cases will 
of course become the subject of private 
bills and your Committee on the Judi- 
ciary will be called upon to consider each 
of them individually on the basis of pri- 
vate relief. We feel that the procedure 
provided for in this bill will establish 
a fair and more uniform way to settle 
these pending claims. 

The Judiciary Committee has care- 
fully considered the matter of cost in 
connection with this legislation. As re- 
fiected in the final report made to the 
Congress concerning claims settled under 
the original act, the experience of the 
Army has been that as an overall prop- 
osition, the total amount paid out was 
about one-quarter of the amount origi- 
nally claimed. Perhaps the breakdown 
by categories will give a better picture of 
how the claims were reduced in the 
course of settlement. The approxi- 
mate figures and percentages were: 
Property damage, 12.8 percent; personal 
injury, 26 percent; death, 31.5 percent. 
The total maximum amount which can 
be expected to be claimed on the basis 
of this bill—on the basis of estimates— 
is $4,038,379.09. 

H.R. 4821 was introduced in the form 
suggested by the Department of the 
Army in report made to this committee 
and with the exception of limitations 
imposed by the committee amendments, 
the committee has accepted the sug- 
gestions of the Army regarding the lan- 
guage of the bill. 

The provisions of the bill as modified 
by the amendments suggested by the 
subcommittee would enable the Secre- 
tary of the Army to settle claims in ac- 
cordance with the following rules: 

First. Each instance of death or per- 
sonal injury shall be considered to have 
created a separate claim. 

Second. A claim for death will not be 
considered to have abated on the death 
of a claimant before an award was made 
under the original act, and shall be set- 
tled by payment to the person or persons 
entitled to the estate of the deceased 
claimant under the laws of Texas. 

Third. A totally dependent brother or 
sister of a person who died in the dis- 
aster will be permitted to assert a claim 
where that brother or sister was perma- 
nently and totally disabled at the time of 
the death. 

Fourth. The claim of a dissolved cor- 
poration shall be considered as a claim 
of that corporation where the corpora- 
tion filed a suit against the United States 
for disaster losses and then was dissolved 
and its claim was filed as a joint claim by 
its two stockholders and was subsequent- 
ly administratively consolidated with 
the other claims of those two stock- 
holders. 

Fifth. The Secretary would be further 
empowered to settle all death claims 
arising from the disaster which had not 
been settled, and also all claims for per- 
manent disability of 40 percent or more 
bar were not settled under the original 
act. 

The balance of the bill contains provi- 
sions which make it possible for the Sec- 
retary to proceed under the changes pro- 
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vided for in the foregoing rules, and to 
settle and pay the claims, 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr, BECKWORTH. How many 
claims does the gentleman feel there are 
in connection with the group that are 
not disabled to the extent of 40 percent 
or more? 

Mr. LANE. It is hard to say definitely, 
but the committee felt there would not 
be too many of them; there would be a 
limited number. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that your subcom- 
mittee has agreed to this phraseology as 
a result of legislation that is now on the 
statute books governing claims in the 
Veterans’ Administration. We have 
used the exact wording. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Would the gen- 
tleman object to the Record showing, 
even if he does not have the information 
now, about how many people there might 
be suffering disability of less than 40 
percent but will get nothing, as I under- 
stand, under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. LANE. As I understand it from 
the hearings, we had no information giv- 
en to us and at the present time the 
Department is unable to give us the in- 
formation and and is not in position to 
obtain that information, but in order 
to help the gentleman from Texas, we 
will try further today to see if we can 
get something in the RECORD as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I am in great 
sympathy with this legislation, and know 
of a number of instances where people 
who have sustained less than that have 
received nothing. 

Where a person, for example, had a 
building worth $5,000 or $10,000 that was 
completely destroyed and where that 
person: did not file a suit in the Federal 
court at any time, is there anything in 
this legislation that would reimburse 
him? 

Mr. LANE. Yes; if he still had a claim 
filed. As you recall, all of these claims 
at that time were investigated by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for the 
Department of Justice, so that the Gov- 
ernment has a record of all those claims 
filed, although a good many who filed 
claims did not resort to the courts. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Must the claim 
have been filed in the court for him to 
get reimbursement for the loss of his 
building? 

Mr. LANE. Under our bill, in section 
5 that I will read. The Secretary would 
be further empowered to settle all death 
claims arising from disaster which had 
not been settled and also all claims for 
permanent disability of 40 percent or 
more which were not settled under the 
original act. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. But that would 
not include the man who had lost the 
$5,000 or $10,000 building? 

Mr. LANE. That is correct. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Does the gentle- 
man feel that that type of claim should 
receive any consideration, in view of the 
fact that we have paid for hundreds of 
them? 

Mr. LANE. May I say to the gentle- 
man that the original bill that was filed 
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would have taken in all of those claims. 
It would have opened the gates wide even 
though they had never filed a claim; 
even though the claim had never been 
investigated, and the claimant would now 
be coming in at this late date. Your 
committee felt we did not want to strike 
out the original section of the bill, and 
by way of compromise we went to this 
section, which, of course, does not help 
the particular case the gentleman is in- 
terested in at this time. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. It would not be 
my purpose at all to advocate the in- 
clusion of any claim that is not bona fide, 
but if the U.S. Government is going to 
pay people money who sustained losses, 
the mere fact that a person did not file 
his claim in court or the mere fact that 
he did not make it known in the orderly 
way is not good reason to deny him relief. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the gentleman. 
Some members of the committee felt as 
the gentleman does, but for the most 
part we felt that the Congress had gone 
a long way in connection with the Texas 
City disaster. This is the third time now 
that we have had the bill before the 
Congress. We felt that this should be 
the third and last and final enactment 
of legislation, even though perhaps it 
does not take in all of the cases the 
gentleman is interested in, as well as 
other members of the committee. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
has done a good job, I know, but I do 
not think the door should be closed to 
these claims where, in some instances, 
the people lost all they had. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the gentleman. 
I am now informed by the Department 
of the Army that there are possible 
claims amounting to about 2,680 of these 
personal injury claims in the category 
of less than 40 percent disabled. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill as it comes to the floor of the House 
this morning is part of the unfinished 
work of the Congress. A decision was 
made by this body when the basic law 
was passed several years ago to pay the 
sufferers of this disaster of 1947. This 
bill represents the final stage of legis- 
lation for the settlement of claims 
caused by the Texas City disaster. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is made neces- 
sary because of natural imperfections 
that we have in the legislative process; 
the fact that, although committees are 
diligent, it is possible sometimes to over- 
look certain legal or factual situations; 
because in the administration of any 
piece of legislation occasionally there re- 
sults some inequitable or unfair treat- 
ment of one class or another and, finally, 
because of administrative interpreta- 
tions of what the Congress had enacted 
several years ago. The object of this 
bill is to offer fair treatment and equal- 
ity. And so it is necessary that we pass 
this cleanup bill. 

As the chairman has explained there 
are five categories that this legislation 
would include. One would be that class 
of cases in which there was more than 
one claim for death or injury; for in- 
stance, where there were several chil- 
dren of a family who were killed. By 
the interpretation of the authorities ad- 
ministering this act it was held that only 
the maximum amount of one claim could 
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be paid for the death of all. And so 
language is provided that will permit 
each instance of death or personal in- 
jury to be considered as a separate claim. 
It is estimated that this will involve an 
expenditure of $80,134.93. 

Another is for the payment of claim- 
ants who have become deceased since the 
time of the filing of their claims. It is 
estimated this will involve expenditures 
to a maximum of $106,251.50. Another 
change provides for payment to a totally 
and permanently disabled dependent sis- 
ter or brother of a person killed in this 
disaster. Under the Texas law brothers 
and sisters are not dependents. Only 
those who are legally the dependents of 
the deceased person are entitled to re- 
cover. This provision would change that 
situation, and it is estimated that that 
would involve an expenditure of $25,000. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Is that going to change 
the inheritance laws of the State of 
Texas? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would reply to 
the gentleman that it would not change 
the inheritance laws of the State of 
Texas. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The gentleman just 
said that there was no responsibility to 
this sister. We are now going to pass a 
law saying she may now recover. The 
reason she could not recover before un- 
der the laws of Texas is that she was not 
allowed to. The reason I ask this ques- 
tion is that there are some people who 
are vitally concerned with States rights. 
If the States rights issue is going to be 
raised, let us raise it in all of these bills, 
not just a few of them. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The fourth classi- 
fication which is provided for in this 
legislation is that of payment to stock- 
holders of a claimant corporation which 
has since dissolved. It is estimated that 
the expenditure in this class of cases 
would be $25,000. 

The final classification is that group of 
cases in which claims have been made for 
death or for permanent disability in ex- 
cess of 40 percent. It is estimated that 
this class of cases would require a maxi- 
mum expenditure of $3,801,992.66. 

The provisions of the bill require claims 
to be made within 90 days after the 
enactment of the bill; that the Secre- 
tary of the Army make his decision with- 
in 2 years, and that within 2½ years the 
Secretary report to Congress. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has 3 years within 
which to pay the claims. 

It is my hope that the House will fol- 
low the recommendation of the commit- 
tee and pass this legislation. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MEADER. Can the gentleman 
state the total amount of money carried 
in this bill? 

Mr. HENDERSON. The maximum 
amount which the Army estimates could 
be expended would be $4,038,379.09. I 
would like to point out to the gentleman 
who asked the question that the experi- 
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ence of the Army authorities has been 
that it has paid about 25 percent of the 
maximum amount which has been 
claimed. For instance, $60 million has 
been claimed already under the Texas 
disaster legislation and only $16 million 
has been allowed. 

Mr. MEADER. Does the gentleman 
anticipate that same ratio will apply 
to the additional claims provided for in 
this measure? 

Mr. HENDERSON. There is nothing 
in the testimony which would indicate 
that the ratio would be any different. 

Mr. MEADER. So that we might rea- 
sonably expect something of the order 
of $1 million will be the cost of this 
additional legislation? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is what the 
committee anticipated. 

Mr. MEADER. May I also inquire of 
the gentleman whether or not the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, on which the 
gentleman and I both serve, and the 
Subcommittee on Claims, on which the 
gentleman serves, limited the original 
legislation so that it provided a some- 
what lesser amount to be drawn from the 
U.S. Treasury than would be the case if 
the bill had been passed in its original 
form? 

Mr. HENDERSON. May I say to the 
gentleman that as the bill came to the 
committee it had a provision which 
would open the door completely. The 
committee upon the basis of the testi- 
mony presented decided that consider- 
able restraint was needed. Limiting 
language was suggested and was passed 
as an amendment to the bill that is now 
before the House, 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman feels 
that the measure as it is presented to 
the House is far better for the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers generally than 
the original legislation? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Indeed I do. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. In connection with 
the questions asked about the dependent 
sister who is 40 percent or more disabled, 
does the gentleman recall what was tes- 
tified before the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary by the Army? As I recall 
it, the Army had testified that there were 
not more than one or two cases covered 
by that. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman re- 
fresh my memory? Was this strictly a 
Government operation at Texas City 
when this explosion occurred? In other 
words, has the Government assumed re- 
sponsibility that it should not have as- 
sumed in this case? 

Mr. HENDERSON. The gentleman is 
familiar with the history of this legisla- 
tion. The question has arisen before. 
Our committee in this instance did not 
go back to the basic question of liability. 
The Congress made that decision several 
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years ago. The question before the com- 
mittee and now before the House is one 
of equality of treatment, once that deci- 
sion had been made. I think the gentle- 
man is aware of the controversy that did 
arise when that legislation was originally 
before this House. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the Bureau of the 
Budget changed its position with rela- 
tion to this legislation? I understand 
from the report that the Bureau of the 
Budget is opposed to this legislation. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The committee 
has no information as to the Bureau of 
the Budget’s having changed its position. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is opposed to this 
legislation? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the Department of 
the Army opposed to this legislation? 

Mr. HENDERSON. It is my under- 
standing the Department of the Army 
favors the legislation as it has been re- 
written by the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. But the report carries 
the statement that the Bureau of the 
Budget is positively opposed to this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. HENDERSON. The statement as 
the gentleman has read it is the only 
word we have heard from the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, when the basic Texas City dis- 
aster legislation was passed in the 84th 
Congress, it was realized by the com- 
mittee and those of us who had been 
working on the measure that the Army, 
in making the settlement, faced a com- 
plicated, and, in many instances, a tech- 
nical problem. 

There were thousands of claims, most 
of which were easily evaluated and set- 
tled. There remained some, however, in 
which the Army was not entirely sure 
whether they came under the provisions 
of the act. 

In such cases, under the provisions of 
the act, the Army was instructed to re- 
port back to the Congress with a detailed 
description of each claim and the rea- 
sons why it was not settled. 

It was the intent of Congress that each 
such case should be scrutinized by the 
committee and that then the Army 
should be instructed as to the intent of 
the Congress. 

That is exactly what the present legis- 
lation is designed to accomplish. 

The procedure follows that used in the 
Port Chicago case in which the Navy 
made the basic settlements and then re- 
ported back to the Congress with border- 
line cases or others which had merit but 
in which the Navy felt that they should 
have further instructions, 

We come to you now with all outstand- 
ing unsettled claims: each category of 
which, and in many cases, each individ- 
ual claim of which has been carefully 
studied by the Judiciary Committee. 
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To my knowledge, there is not one in 
which the Army has said that the claim- 
ant does not deserve to have settlement. 
As a matter of fact, the individuals who 
handled the claims for the Army have 
said, unofficially, that they think these 
claims should be settled. I have no 
desire to commit them. They can speak 
for themselves, and if the bill passes, they 
will speak for themselves and for the 
Government in adjudicating the unset- 
tled claims and making final settlement. 

There are five categories in which the 
Army asked for further instructions. 
You will find them listed 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
on page 2 of the report. I shall take a 
case in point to show you the necessity 
and the justice for asking for favorable 
instruction. 

The first covers this example: Suppose 
two sons were killed in the explosion and 
the parents made claim for the death of 
each. The Army takes the position that 
this is one claim even though there were 
two deaths. Manifestly, that was never 
the intent of the Congress; and this bill 
would make settlement for each death. 

In the second category the Army took 
the position that if a father were killed 
in the disaster, and the mother filed a 
claim and then died before the claim 
could be settled, a surviving child would 
not receive the proceeds of the claim. 
This, too, is manifestly unfair. Inci- 
dentally, it is not in accord with the 
laws of Texas, which are supposed to 
govern in doubtful cases. 

The third case in point covers a case 
where a brother who was killed had been 
supporting a totally dependent brother 
or sister who was permanently and total- 
ly disabled. There is only one in this 
category, but it is a very just claim, and 
the committee recommended that it be 
settled. 

The fourth category has only one 
claim involved. A corporation filed and 
was entitled to the maximum of $25,000 
for damages sustained. The corpora- 
tion was then dissolved. Had it re- 
mained intact, it would have received 
the maximum settlement. Under the 
Texas law the stockholders would have 
been entitled to the proceeds. The Army 
asked for instructions and the commit- 
tee felt that the stockholders are still 
entitled to settlement. 

The fifth and last category covers 
cases where, through no fault of the 
claimant, a suit was not filed in the orig- 
inal act against the Government gen- 
erally due to advice of the counsel or 
perhaps to lack of information on the 
part of the possible claimant. This cate- 
gory was studied with particular care by 
the committee, and the subsection in- 
volved was drafted in the committee. 

Here is a case in point: Suppose a 
claimant went to an attorney back in 
1947, when the first civil suit was being 
prepared. The attorney advised that the 
Tort Claims Act did not apply and that 
there was no use filing the suit. This 
would have been good advice. The Tort 
Claims Act was held by the Supreme 
Court on a 4 to 3 decision to be inapplica- 
ble. Then comes the act of Congress 
providing for settlement. The claimant 
in this case got good advice from the 
attorney, but-because he took that ad- 
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vice he would not be eligible to partici- 
pate under the act. This manfestly is 
unfair, and I do not believe it is the in- 
tent of the Congress. 

Another case, and there are quite a 
few in this category—a son was killed 
in the disaster. Subsequently, the 
mother and father were divorced, and 
the mother moved away. The father 
filed a claim and was awarded one-half 
of the maximum amount of the settle- 
ment. Later the mother learned of the 
case. In most such instances she had 
moved away and was not in touch with 
what was going on in Texas City. The 
committee felt that she should not be 
foreclosed from her share in the settle- 
ment. 

All of these are just and equitable 
claims. The committee felt that they 
should be settled. This is a cleanup 
bill, just as was that passed in the case 
of Port Chicago. I trust that the House 
will again take favorable action. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill H.R. 4821, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


CONTROL OF ESTATES OF INCOM- 
PETENT VETERANS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 6319) to amend chapter 55 of 
title 38, United States Code, to estab- 
lish safeguards relative to the accumula- 
tion and final disposition of certain ben- 
efits in the case of incompetent veterans. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 3202(d) of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following sentences: “In the 
event of the death of a mentally incompe- 
tent or insane veteran, all gratuitous benefits 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration deposited before or after the 
date of enactment of this sentence in the 
personal funds of patients trust fund on 
account of such veteran shall not be paid 
to the personal representative of such vet- 
eran, but shall be paid to the following per- 
sons living at the time of settlement, and in 
the order named: The surviving spouse, the 
children (without regard to age or marital 
status) in equal parts, and the dependent 
parents of such veteran, in equal parts. If 
any balance remains, such balance shall be 
deposited to the credit of the applicable cur- 
rent appropriation; except that there may be 
paid only so much of such balance as may 
be necessary to reimburse a person (other 
than a political subdivision of the United 
States) who bore the expenses of last sick- 
ness or burial of the veteran for such 
expenses.” 

(b) Section 3203 (a) (2) (B) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“under the last two sentences of section 
3202 (d) of this title or“ immediately before 
“under this paragraph” both places it 
appears. 

Sec. 2. Section 3203 (b) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by redesignating 
paragraph (3) as paragraph (4) and by strik- 
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ing out paragraphs (1) and (2) thereof and 
inserting the following: 

“(1) Where any veteran having neither 
wife, child, nor dependent parent is being 
furnished hospital treatment, institutional 
or domiciliary care by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and is rated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in accordance with regulations 
as being incompetent by reason of mental 
illness, the pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay of such veteran shall be subject to 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion; however, no payment of a lump sum 
herein authorized shall be made to the vet- 
eran until after the expiration of six months 
following a finding of competency and in the 
event of the veteran’s death before payment 
of such lump sum no part thereof shall be 
payable. 

“(2) In any case in which such an incom- 
petent veteran having neither wife nor child 
is being furnished hospital treatment, insti- 
tutional or domiciliary care without charge 
or otherwise by the United States, or any 
political subdivision thereof, and his estate 
from any source equals or exceeds $1,500, 
further payments of pension, compensation, 
or emergency officers’ retirement pay shall 
not be made until the estate is reduced to 
$500. The amount which would be payable 
but for this paragraph shall be paid to the 
veteran as provided for the lump sum in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, but in the 
event of the veteran’s death before payment 
of such lump sum no part thereof shall be 
payable. 

(3) Where any benefit is discontinued by 
reason of paragraph (2) of this subsection 
the Administrator may nevertheless appor- 
tion and pay to the dependent parents of the 
veteran on the basis of need all or any part 
of the benefit which would otherwise be pay- 
able to or for such incompetent veteran. 
Paragraph (2) of this subsection shall not 
prevent the payment, out of any remaining 
amounts discontinued under that paragraph, 
on account of any veteran of so much of his 
pension, compensation, or retirement pay as 
equals the amount charged to the veteran 
for his current care and maintenance in the 
institution in which treatment or care is 
furnished him, but not more than the 
amount determined by the Administrator to 
be the proper charge as fixed by any ap- 
plicable statute or valid administrative 
regulation.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect as of the first day of the first 
calendar month which begins more than 
ninety days after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill is designed to prevent the pay- 
ment of gratuitous benefits for incom- 
petent veterans, who are receiving care 
at public expense, from accumulating in 
excessive amounts and passing, upon the 
death of the incompetent veteran, to rel- 
atives having no claim against the Gov- 
ernment on account of the veteran’s mili- 
tary service. 

It provides first that where the incom- 
petent veteran has no wife or child and 
is being cared for at public expense his 
rights to gratuitous benefits—pension, 
compensation, and so forth—shall termi- 
nate when his estate reaches $1,500 and 
shall not be restored until the estate is re- 
duced to $500. If the veteran regains 
competency he will be paid in full the 
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amount of the unpaid benefits, and if he 

has a dependent parent, benefits not 

otherwise payable may be apportioned to 
the parent or parents. 

It is also provided that where a veteran 
is being cared for in a State institution 
and there is a charge for such care, pay- 
ment would be permitted out of the bene- 
fits otherwise payable. 

In addition, the bill provides that 
amounts held today in the account desig- 
nated “personal funds of patients,” and 
derived exclusively from gratuitous bene- 
fits paid by the Veterans’ Administration, 
shall, upon the death of the veteran leav- 
ing no wife, child or dependent parent, be 
retained by the United States, instead of 
passing to the personal representative as 
existing law provides. 

About $65 million is involved in the 
“Personal Funds of Patients,” a consid- 
erable portion of which it is believed will 
be saved by the passage of this legisla- 
tion. However, no definite estimate of 
savings is possible at this time. 

I insert in the Recor at this point the 
favorable report of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on this bill: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., April 22, 1959. 

Hon. OLIN E, TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. Teacve: The following comments 
are furnished pursuant to your request for a 
report by the Veterans’ Administration on 
H.R. 6319, 86th Congress. 

The purpose of the bill is to establish ad- 
ditional statutory safeguards so that upon 
the death of a mentally incompetent veteran 
large amounts representing gratuitous bene- 
fits provided for the veteran will not be paid 
to persons having no equitable claim to such 
benefits. 

To accomplish this general purpose, the bill 
contains certain changes in the present law, 
briefly described as follows: 

1. It provides that upon the death of a 
mentally incompetent veteran all gratuitous 
benefits deposited by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration before or after enactment of these 
amendments in the personal funds of pa- 
tients’ accounts held by VA hospital and re- 
gional office managers shall be payable only 
to the surviving spouse, or the children 
(without regard to age or marital status) if 
there is no spouse, or the dependent parents 
if there is neither a surviving spouse or child. 
Any balance would be deposited to the ap- 
plicable current appropriation except for re- 
imbursement to a person who bore the ex- 
pense of the last sickness or burial of the 
veteran. At present, these funds at the death 
of the incompetent institutionalized veteran 
are disposed of as a part of his estate and, 
in some instances, would therefore be paid to 
remote heirs. 

2. The present law provides that where the 
Veterans’ Administration is furnishing hos- 
pital treatment or domiciliary care to a 
mentally incompetent veteran without cer- 
tain dependents payments of compensation, 
pension, or emergency officers’ retirement pay 
will be discontinued when his estate from 
any source equals or exceeds $1,500 and will 
not be resumed until it is reduced to $500. 
The bill would make this limitation applica- 
ble where the incompetent veteran is being 
eared for in other Federal institutions or in 
State or similar public institutions. In 
recognition of the fact that many of the 
latter classes of institutions charge for the 
maintenance of the veteran, the bill generally 
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permits payment out of the benefit which 
would otherwise be discontinued because of 
the $1,500 limitation to cover the amount 
charged for the veteran’s current care and 
maintenance. 

In addition, the bill broadens the $1,500 
limitation with respect to family status of 
the veteran. At present, it applies only 
where the veteran being furnished care by 
the Veterans’ Administration has no wife, 
child, or dependent parent. Under the bill, 
this limitation would apply where the in- 
competent veteran is being furnished care by 
the Federal Government, or any political 
subdivision of the United States, if he has 
no wife or child. This safeguard against 
large accumulations of benefits would thus 
apply where the institutionalized incompe- 
tent veteran has a dependent parent, but no 
wife or child. However, the bill contains 
specific authorization to the Administrator 
to apportion and pay to dependent parents, 
on the basis of need, all or any part of the 
benefit which would otherwise be discon- 
tinued pursuant to this limitation. Since the 
bill also contains limitations on disposition of 
personal funds of patients, this extension of 
the $1,500 safeguard is of particular sig- 
nificance where the veteran has a guardian to 
whom payments are being made. 

We believe that this bill will provide much 
more effective methods for achieving its basic 
purposes than does the present law. In re- 
ports on prior bills, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has noted that some difficulties may 
be encountered with respect to the provicions 
limiting distribution of amounts in the per- 
sonal funds of patients’ accounts which have 
been paid into those accounts by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration prior to enactment of 
the proposed amendments. However, we 
fully appreciate and endorse the objectives 
of these provisions of the bill. 

Because the family status of veterans is 
so variable, it is not possible to determine 
the number of incompetent veterans who 
will die in the future under circumstances in 
which the bill would have a definite impact. 
However, it is believed that its enactment will 
result in material savings to the Government 
while at the same time serving the sound 
purpose of precluding distribution of bene- 
fits intended for the veteran to persons hav- 
ing no proper claim upon the Government 
for them. There is presently in the personal 
funds of patients’ accounts an aggregate ex- 
ceeding $65 million, the major portion of 
which is probably composed of the proceeds 
of gratuitous benefits, out of which an in- 
determinate amount would revert to the ap- 
plicable appropriation under this bill. 

This bill contains the major elements, with 
some revisions, of the recommendations re- 
cently made in our report to you on H.R. 
4302, 86th Congress. We, therefore, recom- 
mend favorable action on H.R. 6319 by the 
committee. 

Advice has been received from the Bureau 
of the Budget that there would be no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report to 
the committee, 

Sincerely yours, 
SUMNER G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator. 


I appointed a special subcommittee to 
consider this matter and named the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. MITCHELL] as 
chairman. The other members were, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
QUIGLEY], the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. FLYNN], the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. CARTER], the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Aparr], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor], and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. TEAGUE]. 
The subcommittee is to be commended 
for the thought and effort which went 
into this legislation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. MITCHELL], such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill, H.R. 6319, is remedial legislation 
and strikes at a problem or at an ill 
that has plagued a certain area in our 
veterans’ program for many, many 
years. It concerns the payment of bene- 
fits to incompetent veterans. The com- 
mittee in its study several years ago 
determined that in many instances in- 
competent veterans were accumulating 
large sums in their estates. They had 
no close relatives and, as a result, these 
gratuities which were paid by the Fed- 
eral Government to these incompetent 
veterans over this long period of time 


-were being paid at their death to ex- 
-tremely remote collateral heirs. 


There 
are many examples where the accumula- 
tion in the estate amounted to $25,000 
or $75,000 or $100,000 and these sums 
were paid to heirs, some of whom did 
not know the veteran and had no con- 
nection with him during his lifetime. 
That is the precise problem which this 
legislation seeks to solve. The bill, H.R. 
6319, in my judgment, is a bill which 
will carry out the intent of the Congress. 
It was the intent of this body and of 
the other body, when legislation was 
enacted to provide gratuities for our 
veterans, that this money be provided to 
take care of the veterans and their im- 
mediate families and their dependents 
during the veterans’ lifetime. This bill 
will help to carry out that intent and, 
yet, prevent these vast accumulations 
that I spoke of. May I emphasize in 
this connection that we are not here 
speaking of guardianship accounts of 
veterans who are under the control of 
a court. We are primarily concerned 
here with what are known as personal 
funds of patients. These special funds 
are in the hands of the manager of the 
veterans’ hospital where a veteran is 
hospitalized or in the case of a veteran 
who is hospitalized in a State institu- 
tion, this fund is in the hands of and 
under the control of the manager of the 
Veterans’ Administration regional office 
nearest to the hospital. At the present 
time this special fund totals around $65 
million. The bill, in effect, accomplishes 
three changes in existing law. 

First, under present law, if an incom- 
petent veteran dies while he is being 
cared for in a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital or domiciliary, the amount in 
the personal fund of the patient will be 
paid to the personal representative of the 
veteran who will make distribution of 
this amount and, in some cases, pay it to 
rather remote heirs. The bill changes 
that provision to limit the payments to 
the surviving spouse, children—without 
regard to age or marital status—and, if 
there is no spouse, to the dependent par- 
ents. Any balance would revert to the 
United States. If there are no benefi- 
ciaries within the permitted class, no 
payments would be made, and the entire 
amount would be retained by the United 
States. 

The second change provided in this 
bill is to enlarge the scope of what is 
known as the $500 to $1,500 formula 
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which now applies where an incompe- 
tent veteran is receiving hospital or dom- 
iciliary care and who has neither wife, 
child, nor dependent parent. At the pres- 
ent time this provision applies only to 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals or 
domiciliaries. The bill would extend this 
to the State institutions who are furnish- 
ing care for veterans and authorize pay- 
ments to be made to the State for what- 
ever charges are levied against the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for the care of this 
veteran. 

The third change involves the class of 
beneficiaries who are eligible under this 
$500-$1,500 formula to which it applies, 
the veteran with neither wife nor de- 
pendent family. Under this bill it is lim- 
ited to veterans having neither wife nor 
child, but provision is made where a de- 
pendent parent exists that an apportion- 
ment may be given to the dependent 
parent on the basis of need. 

I think it might be wise at this point 
to give some explanation with reference 
to the $500-$1,500 formula. This formu- 
la has been in existence for many years. 
In effect, when an incompetent veteran’s 
estate reaches $1,500 the benefits are 
stopped until it has been reduced to the 
sum of $500. This in the past has prov- 
en to be an effective control against ac- 
cumulation of estates of incompetent 
veterans. 

In this bill we are strengthening this 
formula. Our subcommittee held hear- 
ings and went into the subject in great 
detail and considered it carefully in a 
rather lengthy executive session prior to 
reporting the bill to the full committee. 
The subcommittee was unanimous in its 
view that this legislation is positive in 
its approach to the problem, and that it 
will save a considerable sum of money 
to the taxpayers without reducing or 
withholding benefits which are needed by 
an incompetent veteran. 

I would like to stress that the class of 
beneficiaries covered by this are the 
classes which are eligible for survivor 
benefits of a noncontractual nature. 
These benefits today are restricted to the 
widow of the veteran, his children, and 
dependent parents; and this bill main- 
tains this same class. There is no basis, 
in the opinion of the committee, of re- 
mote, collateral heirs benefiting from 
the estate of an incompetent veteran 
who is being furnished hospital care at 
public expense. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Speaker, 
that this legislation will also prevent in 
the future, by establishing advance con- 
trols, the vast accumulation of funds 
in the special fund for incompetent vet- 
erans to be paid to extremely remote 
heirs, 

This bill, I would like to emphasize, 
Mr. Speaker, would in future save the 
taxpayers money while at the same time, 
because of the reversion clause, actually 
make more money available for our liv- 
ing veterans who are in need. I sin- 
cerely hope that very quickly the House 
os suspend the rules and pass H.R. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to commend 
the chairman of the special subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
MITCHELL] for his patience in dealing 
with a complex and a intricate problem 
affecting the veterans of our country. 
As a result of his patience in the hear- 
ings which were held the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee has brought to the floor 
a bill which I feel can have the active 
support of every Member of the House. 

It is important to realize that in this 
bill there are no new principles of law. 
This bill merely extends the existing pro- 
visions of the law to a new class, and by 
extending these existing provisions it is 
to prevent the building up of money in 
veterans’ accounts in the case of an in- 
competent veteran who has no close rela- 
tives or dependents. 

Some Members of Congress who were 
here in prior sessions will recall that 
when a similar bill with a retroactive 
feature in it was presented, that bill was 
recommitted. I would like to impress 
upon all Members of the House that this 
bill has no retroactive features insofar as 
guardianship accounts are concerned. It 
will only take effect from date of enact- 
ment forward, and it cannot affect any 
veterans’ guardianship accounts that 
are now in existence. These will be paid 
in accordance with State laws. All of my 
comments apply to incompetent veterans 
who are being hospitalized at public ex- 
pense and who have neither wife, child, 
nor dependent parent. 

What this bill actually does is to with- 
hold moneys where they are not needed 
by a veteran and are not needed by his 
family because the veteran is already 
being taken care of fully and completely. 
They are receiving care in a veterans’ 
institution. This bill has a provision 
which I think is very unusual, that in case 
any veteran who is incompetent and is 
affected by this bill at any time in the 
future recovers his competency or her 
competency, every dollar that he or she 
would have gotten had this bill not been 
passed will become available to that 
competent veteran. 

There are some people who say that if 
this bill were not in effect some brothers 
and sisters of veterans would receive 
benefits. But let us look at this matter 
aminute. During World I, World War II, 
and the Korean war, we had many men 
lose their lives who had brothers and 
sisters. The Federal Government said 
that as a matter of policy there is no duty 
upon the Federal Government to make 
any payment to a brother or a sister, they 
are outside of the scope of those in the 
family that we take care of. We take care 
of the wives, children, and dependent 
parents. Other people are outside of the 
scope of the veterans’ benefit laws. Bear 
in mind always, these veterans are in 
VA or State hospitals and being cared 
for at public expense. 

This bill takes cognizance of that fact 
and makes sure that all of the classes of 
relatives Congress said are worthy of 
consideration will be taken care of. It 
will have the effect of preventing large 
sums of money going to people who have 
had no responsibility for the veteran in 
the past. 
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That is the purpose of the bill, and I 
urge suspension of the rules and passage 
of the bill at this time. 

Mrs. ROGERS.of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I realize that in the short time 
allotted under suspension of the rules 
nothing can be done to change the bill. 
It should not pass—there is something 
inside of me that bitterly resents the 
taking away of the money that is owed 
the veteran by the Government. The 
fact that he is incompetent makes it in- 
finitely worse. Worse than if the Gov- 
ernment took it away from a blind man 
because he would have his mind to fight 
with. You, who have worked day in 
and day out with these veterans and 
have seen their families visiting the men 
in the hospitals, know full well the feel- 
ing that the veteran has for his family, 
particularly his brothers and sisters and 
the feeling they have for him. I know 
many a veteran who was worried very 
much about his brothers and his sisters 
and others of his family who would lose 
by this bill, who would be hurt by pas- 
sage of this bill before he was taken so 
ill. This bill reaches down into the pock- 
ets of these poor veterans who cannot 
fight for themselves, who cannot think 
for themselves, and yet a so-called benign 
Government would take that money 
away that has accumulated for their 
benefit. Take for instance, the small 
amounts that are paid into various funds 
for the veterans by the veterans’ organ- 
izations, such as Poppy Day. How do 
you suppose the public and they would 
feel when they realize that some of that 
money will not go to the veterans or 
their families? I shall vote against the 
bill. I shall not argue any more against 
it, because I shall wait for the other 
body, believing that some Members of 
the other body who have talked with 
me, who feel as I do about it, will defeat 
the bill over there as they did before. 
This money is earned by the veterans and 
it rightfully belongs to them. I cannot, 
in good conscience, vote for it. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may extend their remarks on the 
pending bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. At- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 


There was no objection, 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that today’s discussion on the floor 
should not be confined to historical 
reminiscences of Poland’s glorious past. 
The time that we spend today on discuss- 
ing Polish affairs should be at least in 
part devoted to casting a cold and real- 
istic look at present-day Poland. 

In the last 2 years, since the Gomulka 
regime was installed in Poland in Octo- 
ber 1956, comparisons are being made be- 
tween Poland and Yugoslavia, between 
Gomulka and Tito. I would like to ad- 
vise those who make these comparisons 
and arrive at the conclusions that both 
Poland under Gomulka and Yugoslavia 
under Tito have veered away from Mos- 
cow and practice what some refer to as 
their own road to socialism to look a 
little closer at what is going on in both 
countries at the present time. It may 
be true that in the beginning Gomulka 
succeeded in his attempt to create in the 
Western World the impression that he is 
following in Tito’s footsteps and cutting 
some of the strings that kept him, a 
puppet, attached to the fingers of the 
Moscow manipulators. It may be that 
the temporary relaxation of terrorism in 
Poland and a wider exchange of persons 
between Poland and the West has led 
some foreign observers to jump to the 
conclusion that Poland has regained 
some of the freedom and some of the 
independence of which the Soviet in- 
vaders deprived it in 1945. 

Recent events show conclusively that 
these optimistic conclusions were en- 
tirely wrong. Contrary to Tito, Go- 
mulko has not attempted and certainly 
not succeeded in leaving the militant in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy and 
after having for a short while built a 
flimsy front of respectability, has rather 
quickly returned to the Communist 
fold. 

Again, as before October 1956, the 
Polish people live not only under the 
shadow of Moscow's might but also 
wholly within the Soviet imperialist orbit. 
Contrary to Tito, Gomulko remains a 
puppet and a most servile executor of 
orders issued at the Kremlin. More than 
that, in the field of foreign relations, 
Warsaw, the capital of Poland, has be- 
come the capital of the Soviet foreign 
policy, a place where aggressive pacts are 
being written and signed by the Krem- 
Iin's servants, a place where aggression 
against the Western World is being 
hatched by the reoccurring meetings of 
the leaders of the Soviet empire, a place 
where ideas hostile to the freedom-loving 
Western World are being put into reality. 

In view of these events and in view of 
the Gomulka regime’s unflinching loy- 
alty to Soviet Russia, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to accept the theory that 
today’s Poland is in any degree more free 
and more independent from Moscow than 
it was in the last decade. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

cv——463 
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Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today we 
pause to commemorate Polish Constitu- 
tion Day—a significant date in the proud 
but tragic history of Poland. 

One hundred sixty-eight years ago, 
Poland’s enlightened leaders led their 
countrymen from the feudal path of 
the Middle Ages to the broad, democratic 
highways of modern times by accom- 
plishing the most liberal and progressive 
reform in central and eastern Europe. 
By the constitution of May 3, 1791, 
Poland moved peacefully from an un- 
limited autocracy to a limited mon- 
archy. For a brief period, Poland's 
torch of freedom and progress was al- 
lowed to burn brightly, but was quickly 
extinguished by her powerful aggressive 
neighbors. 

For over a hundred years Poland's light 
glowed only in the hearts and minds of 
her suffering people. Again briefly af- 
ter World War I, the Poles tasted free- 
dom only until aggression descended 
upon them in 1939 when Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia conquered and de- 
spoiled their land. 

While World War II brought freedom 
to many, it left Poland in the tenacious 
grip of Communist tyranny. Today, al- 
though Poland is reduced to the level 
of a Soviet satellite, her people continue 
to resist oppression, to keep faith in the 
future, and to maintain the ideal of a 
free and democratic Polish Republic. 
The spirit of the Constitution of 1791 
lives in the minds and hearts of free- 
dom-loving Poles throughout the world. 

Today, as we proudly join Poles every- 
where in rededication to the cause of 
freedom, we pay humble tribute to a 
brave people who have suffered much in 
their struggle against tyranny. Their 
fearless determination to preserve free- 
dom and justice against overpowering 
odds has been an example to us all. Such 
spirit cannot be destroyed. It will keep 
the hidden flame of freedom lit until it 
can once again blaze brilliantly and 
openly in a free and independent Poland. 


ONE HUNDRED LOCAL CHAMBERS 
OF COMMERCE DISAGREE WITH 
NATIONAL CHAMBER POLICY ON 
WATER RESOURCES DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
we all have a high regard for many of 
the able men throughout the country 
who are members of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce—and who, through the 
local chambers of commerce, work ef- 
fectively for the progress of their com- 
munities. Locally as we all know, the 
chamber of commerce is usually in the 
forefront working for projects for the 
betterment of their communities and for 
developing the resources of their areas. 

It seems, however, that on the national 
level, the staff of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce do not know the facts—they 
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are not aware of the facts like the mem- 
bers of our local chambers of commerce. 
Thus, we often see officials of the na- 
tional level taking positions contrary to 
those held by the chambers of commerce 
on the local level. 

Last week, Mr. Speaker, we witnessed 
another example of this very thing hap- 
pening here in Washington. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, during their convention adopted 
a number of resolutions—policy decla- 
rations—including one under the head- 
ing “Valley Authorities’—which was 
aimed largely at the Tennessee Valley 
Authority—and this action demonstrated 
again the failure of the national officials 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce to 
understand the purposes of the TVA and 
to view the programs of this great agency 
of our Government objectively. 

I want to point out that earlier this 
year the policy committee of the chamber 
of commerce met here in Washington to 
formulate their policy declarations—and 
during this time a large delegation of 
members of the local chambers of com- 
merce from the South appeared before 
the policy committee objecting to these 
proposed recommendations. As a result 
of their objections the policy committee 
abandoned the more extreme points and 
modified their declaration considerably. 
However, at the convention held last 
week, this policy recommendation was 
submitted to the convention and as pre- 
sented it still evidenced a lack of knowl- 
edge of the true facts about the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

We have all read the press reports of 
the repressive and restrictive resolution 
adopted by a majority of those attending 
the convention. 

I merely want to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
I regret that the chamber of commerce 
representatives from other areas of the 
country are not as informed—at least as 
far as the TVA is concerned—and they 
are not as enlightened as the members of 
the chambers of commerce from the TVA 
area. 

Iam proud that Mr. Barrett C. Shelton, 
of Alabama, president of the Associated 
Valley Chambers of Commerce, and many 
others, Mr. Carmack Cochran, Nashville; 
Mayor George Dempster, Knoxville, and 
others from the South, spoke out. I con- 
gratulate them and although they were 
outvoted, it is to be hoped that their 
protests—and the protests from more 
than 100 chambers of commerce from 
the South, who know the TVA best, will 
yet lead the National Chamber of Com- 
merce to reexamine their position on the 
TVA and other great water resources de- 
velopment projects. 

The national chamber should consult 
their local chambers more fully—when 
formulating their policy pronounce- 
ments—they would then be better in- 
formed and more representative in at- 
tempting to express a national point of 
view—instead of supporting positions 
which are preconceived and prejudiced. 

I respectfully urge favorable action 
upon H.R. 3460, soon to be considered, 
and let me say that on July 29, 1958, upon 
this bill, the TVA Board of Directors, all 
of them appointed by President Eisen- 
2 said in the letter to the committee 
tha 
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We welcome the opportunity to express our 
deep concern that the legislation now before 
your committee to authorize TVA to issue 
revenue bonds be favorably reported and ap- 
proved by the House at this session of the 
Congress. We believe the bill, as approved by 
the Senate last year provides a workable basis 
on which to undertake this new means of 
financing. 


That is the word from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Board on this issue. 

H.R. 3460 when enacted into law will 
first; be an improvement upon the pres- 
ent businesslike corporate structure of 
TVA; second, further safeguard the 
Government’s and our investment in this 
joint venture; third, provide for, in a 
sound and orderly manner, the necessary 
normal growth additions to TVA’s elec- 
tricity facilities; and fourth, greatly re- 
duce, the annual argument over TVA. 

Let us follow the people, and the local 
chambers of commerce, rather than 
these who would stop progress in 
America. 


FOOD COLORS 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced a bill to pro- 
vide relief to the edible fat industries by 
allowing them to continue to use for a 
limited period certain necessary yellow 
food colors at levels found safe by the 
Food and Drug Administration. The 
need for this amendment to the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act arises 
from the following situation: 

In December of last year the Supreme 
Court decided that the Food and Drug 
Administration has no statutory author- 
ity to certify any coal tar color for use 
in food unless an unlimited amount of 
the color could be fed to test animals 
without causing harm. As we all know, 
virtually any substance could cause harm 
if fed in sufficient quantities. But as the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
has now been interpreted, the Food and 
Drug Administration is in the peculiar 
position of being unable to continue to 
certify coal tar colors for use in food, 
even though the color is perfectly safe in 
the levels of use employed by food manu- 
facturers. 

The Food and Drug Administration, as 
you know, fcr years prior to the Supreme 
Court decision had certified numerous 
coal tar colors for use in food, notably 
certain blues, greens, reds, yellows, and a 
violet. Even after the Supreme Court 
decision, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has not acted to bar continued use 
of all of the food colors that would be 
vulnerable under the new and strict in- 
terpretation of the act. The Food and 
Drug Administration has continued to 
list and certify the blues, greens, and vio- 
let. Industries who use these colors are 
thus faced with no immediate legal 
problem. 

Several years ago the Food and Drug 
Administration ordered discontinuance 
of the use in food of a red coal tar color 
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used to color oranges. As you know, this 
action posed severe problems to the citrus 
industries of Florida and Texas. At that 
time, the Congress enacted temporary 
legislation allowing continued use of a 
red coal tar color for use on oranges. 
When that legislation was about to ex- 
pire in March of this year, the Congress 
again came to the relief of these citrus 
growers and in this session enacted Pub- 
lic Law 86-2 which was signed by the 
President last March. Under that law, a 
commercially necessary food color, safe 
under the conditions of use, has con- 
tinued to be available. 

Those colors that have not been de- 
listed by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion pose no real question of safety. No 
one has suggested that when used at 
their present levels they are capable of 
causing harm to any consumer. How- 
ever, the Administration has delisted cer- 
tain colors required by the edible fat 
industries, known as F. D. & C. yellows 
3 and 4. Those who use these yellows 
are thus in a unique and unfortunate 
position. Unless my bill is enacted, on 
May 7—the effective date of the delist- 
ing order—food producers dependent on 
the use of these colors will be denied 
an essential ingredient in the manufac- 
ture of various edible fats. This will be 
true even though no one has suggested 
that the use of those colors at the levels 
at which they have been used for decades 
has ever caused any harm to any con- 
sumer, 

As I am sure you are aware, general 
color additive legislation will shortly 
again come before the Congress. A gen- 
eral color additive bill introduced by me 
last session failed of enactment. The 
Food and Drug Administration, however, 
has circulated a draft bill. They have 
asked for the comments of all interested 
parties by April 27. But long before any 
general legislation could possibly be en- 
acted, the use of yellow food colors for 
edible fats will because of the curious 
situation which I have described become 
illegal. Of the four yellow food colors 
delisted, yellow Nos. 1 and 2 are water 
soluble and are of no concern here be- 
cause there are other water-soluble yel- 
lows available. What we are concerned 
with are the fat-soluble yellow Nos. 3 
and 4 since no appropriate substitute 
fat-soluble coloring is available. 

Yellow Nos. 3 and 4 are extremely im- 
portant to producers of edible fat. The 
bill I have introduced would allow con- 
tinued use of these colors at safe levels 
for a limited period until September 
1961, or the earlier enactment of general 
color additive legislation, or the develop- 
ment of suitable fat-soluble replace- 
ments. 

Essentially the bill I have introduced 
gives those who use yellow Nos. 3 and 4 
the same kind of relief as the Congress 
gave the people who use red coloring on 
their oranges. Thus, it would in no re- 
spect usurp the function of the Food and 
Drug Administration in prescribing the 
level of safe use. The bill would leave 
entirely to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration the function of prescribing the 
conditions, including quantitative tol- 
erance limitations, under which yellow 
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Nos. 3 and 4 may be used. This is pre- 
cisely what was done for citrus red. 

The users of yellow Nos. 3 and 4 face 
a problem that I hope will be resolved by 
the enactment of general color legisla- 
tion. Since all agree that there is no 
question of public safety involved here, 
I have introduced this bill in order to 
provide emergency relief for the users 
of yellow Nos. 3 and 4. The simplest 
way of resolving this temporary but acute 
problem is to do in the case of yellow 
Nos. 3 and 4 what was done for citrus red 
No. 2. The use of a coloring material 
in relatively small quantities to achieve 
a desirable purpose should not be barred 
because the presence of that material 
in quantities many times in excess of the 
quantity in fact used is believed by some 
to be a potential source of harm. Clearly 
the Secretary should have the power to 
permit the use of that material under 
proper quantitative restrictions. I hope 
this bill can receive the prompt atten- 
tion of the Congress, 


AIRPORT ON SUBSIDY-FREE BASIS 
AIM OF COMMITTEE 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, during 
the extended hearings in our Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which I am privileged to be a member, 
and during the debate on the floor of 
the House recently in connection with 
Federal aid to airports, a great deal was 
said in favor of communities making all- 
out efforts to have self-supporting air- 
ports. 

There is no question that the tremen- 
dous increase in air travel requires ade- 
quate airport facilities and that the 
Safety features of these facilities are of 
primary importance. Dayton, Ohio, as 
has been said many times, is both the 
birthplace and the cradle of aviation. 
The facilities of the James M. Cox Mu- 
nicipal Airport are designed to meet this 
ever-increasing need. Civic leaders join 
with city and community officials in 
achieving these results. 

I am very happy to note a story of 
their progress in the Dayton Journal 
Herald of April 29, 1959, and under unan- 
imous consent I include it with these 
remarks in the Recorp, as follows: 
AIRPORT ON SuBSIDY-FREE Basis AIM or COM- 

MITTEE-——ADVISORY GROUP RECOMMENDS 

THREE STEPS aT CONFERENCE WITH DAYTON 

OFFICIALS 

The 3-month-old Dayton Airport Advisory 
Committee yesterday showed definite signs 
that it will grow into a husky influence in 
Dayton’s aviation future. 

In a brief, action-filed meeting with Day- 
ton Officials, a 5-man subcommittee headed 
by John P. Fraim, L. M. Berry executive, called 
for a positive approach aimed at operating 
Cox Municipal Airport on as near a subsidy- 
free basis as possible. 

The subcommittee recommended the fol- 
lowing courses: 

1. Raise charges paid by fixed base oper- 
ators to let them bear a greater and more 
equitable share of airport costs. 
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2. Limit proposed new fixed base leases to 
1 year with the understanding that they 
would be reviewed for fairness at the end of 
that period. 

8. Take immediate steps to formulate a 
land use program on which to base future 
rentals as a means of securing the maximum 
equitable income from other than airline 
sources, 

Fraim also called for a city study of rates 
being charged by fixed base operators at Cox 
airport to see that excessive charges are not 
driving industrial or private business away. 


FOUR ALREADY IN AGREEMENT 


Under proposed new leases, to which he 
said four of the fixed base operators have 
already agreed, Jack Unterberger, Dayton 
engineer in charge of airport projects, re- 
ported the city will realize about $27,000 in 
increased income in the next year. 

Unterberger said Skyways, Inc., Ohio Avia- 
tion, Southern Ohio Aviation, and National 
Cash Register Co. (which will take over 
the hangar formerly used by the Kettering 
interests) had agreed to the following terms: 

1, Increase electricity charge per hangar 
from $46 to $200 a month. 

2. Increase the base rate for heating from 
$1 to $1.30 per 1,000 pounds of steam sup- 
plied. 

3. Increase the city’s share of gasoline 
sales from the present 2 cents to 2.5 cents per 
gallon, 

Unterberger reported further hikes in the 
airport income from hangar users may be 
expected from adjustments in utilities 
charges to the Air Mod branch of the Cook 
Electric Co. and from charges to TWA when 
their lease expires next month. 


MASTER PLAN SLATED 


City Manager Herbert W. Starick said the 
1 year leases would give the city enough time 
to draw a master plan for future land use 
and charges at the airport. 

Urging such a program was John W. Gower, 
cochairman of the full advisory committee. 
He expressed dissatisfaction with a recent 
3-year lease extended to the Cook Electric Co. 
for part of its airport facilities. 

Thomas H. Wasmuth, vice president of the 
Rike-Kumler Co., pressed for limiting fixed 
base leases to 1 year pending drawing of the 
land use master plan, 

Gerald Weller, Standard Register official, 
said fixed base operators would find the mas- 
ter plan to their advantage. It would permit 
the Dayton commission to consider leases of 
up to 20 years or more, Weller pointed out. 

Skyways, Inc. plans construction of a num- 
ber of T-hangars but will need long-term 
leases to secure financing, Weller said. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of widespread publicity given to state- 
ments made by our former President 
Harry Truman, I am impelled to take 
this opportunity to clarify any misun- 
derstanding some people may have con- 
cerning his criticism of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

First, no person without bias or pre- 
judice can or would dispute the fact that 
this great Americar as President of the 
United States used every method of 
peaceful negotiation and then forceful 
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and aggressive action in our fight against 
communism. No other man was ever 
called upon to make such momentous 
decisions in opposing the threat and 
spread of communism throughout the 
world. No other man has ever met this 
challenge with more immediate action of 
aggressive international diplomacy and 
with force on the battlefield. 

However, in his courageous fight 
against the international Communist 
movement, Harry Truman has not lost 
sight of the value and importance of 
preserving our American way of life as 
a great democracy, And in this respect, 
he has such deep devotion for the Bill of 
Rights and the Constitution of the 
United States that he has no hesitancy 
in criticizing a congressional committee 
when he believes that some of the proce- 
dures used by that committee violate the 
Bill of Rights. It is on this principle 
that he criticizes our Committee on Un- 
American Activities. I personally know 
that Mr. Truman is in complete accord 
with our objectives of exposing com- 
munistic activities in this country and 
in agreement with the purpose of legis- 
lative actions reported by the committee 
to preserve our internal security. His 
criticism is directed to the past actions 
of certain individual members of the 
committee who have used demagoguery 
on the committee in the process of ex- 
ploiting sensational publicity for per- 
sonal political gain without regard for 
the Bill of Rights. Mr. Truman does not 
attack or criticize the individual mem- 
bership of the present committee nor the 
outstanding ability of our great chair- 
man, Francis WALTER. In fact, he be- 
lieves that Chairman WALTER and other 
members of the committee have im- 
proved committee procedures and con- 
duct of hearings. 


ENDING SUBSIDIES FOR FARM 
DRAINAGE IN THE PRAIRIE POT- 
HOLE AREA 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, three- 
fourths of all the wild ducks bred in the 
continental United States come from the 
prairie pothole area of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. In recent 
years, under agriculture conservation 
program subsidies, almost one-third of 
these potholes have been drained and 
thus ruined as waterfowl habitat. 

Alarmed at the serious threat to our 
waterfowl by the drainage program, Con- 
gress last year enacted Public Law 85- 
585, earmarking the $6.5 million which 
will accrue annually starting in fiscal 
1960 from the $3 duck stamp to a pro- 
pan of purchasing and leasing wetland 


M Bocah of the imminent start of the 
wetland acquisition program, and be- 
cause of the obvious conflict which would 
be created with it by continued subsi- 
dized farm drainage, I recently wrote As- 
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sistant Secretary of Interior f-~ Fish and 
Wildlife, Ross L. Leffler, as follows: 


Mr. Ross L. LEFFLER, 

Assistant Secretary of Interior for Fish and 
Wildlife, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. LEFFLER: I shall be grateful if 
you can convey to me certain information 
concerning the program of the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife for acquiring 
wet lands in the upcoming fiscal year (that 
commencing July 1, 1959), and the relation- 
ship to it of wetlands drainage: 

1. What areas, by county or other subdi- 
vision, in Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota, do you consider most eligible 
for acquisition, by purchase or lease, under 
the wetlands acquisition program set up by 
Public Law 85-585 of August 1, 1958? In 
the fiscal year starting next July 1, for the 
first time the proceeds of the $3 duck 
stamp—the sum amounting to more than $6 
million annually paid for by the more than 
2 million hunters—will be almost entirely 
earmarked for the leasing and purchase of 
wet lands valuable to waterfowl. How im- 
portant in your total acquisition program is 
the so-called prairie pothole area? What 
percentage of the total funds available for 
purchase and lease are to be earmarked for 
this area? In addition to the Federal pro- 
gram, do any other agencies of State or 
local government have wetlands acquisition 
programs for this area? In what probable 
amounts? 

2. In his testimony before the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations on 
August 15, 1957, Daniel H. Janzen, Director 
of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, testified: 

“The position of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service is that the Federal Government 
should not offer subsidies for drainage in 
the prairie pothole region of the Dakotas 
and Minnesota, because of the national in- 
terest in the 4 million acres of waterfowl 
wet lands there * * * in keeping with cur- 
rent economic policies in Government, sub- 
stantial savings of somewhat more than $1 
million annually could be achieved by abol- 
ishing subsidies for drainage in the 3 pothole 
States.” 

I invite your comment on whether this 
statement is still true today. 

3. Is substantially all of the farm drain- 
age now practiced in the prairie pothole 
area materially damaging to waterfowl hab- 
itat? If subsidized farm drainage were 
ended in the prairie pothole area (of course, 
farmers would still be entitled to drain their 
lands at their own expense even ir this 
area), would this substantially accomplish 
the goal of withdrawing Federal subsidies 
for farm drainage materially harmful to 
waterfowl habitat? 

4. If Federal subsidy for wetlands drain- 
age in the prairie pothole area is allowed to 
continue, what will be its effect on the wet- 
lands acquisition program under Public Law 
85-585? Will it, in your opinion, raise the 
cost of Federal leasing and purchasing under 
Public Law 85-585? 

Sincerely, 
Henry S. Reuss, 
Member of Congress. 


There follows Assistant Secretary Lef- 
fler's reply to me of April 30, 1959: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. April 30, 1959. 
Hon. Henry S. Reuss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Reuss: In your letter of April 22 
you asked that I send you certain informa- 
tion concerning the of the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife for acquiring 
wet lands in fiscal year 1960 and subsequent 
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years, and the relationship of that program 
to wetland drainage. 

The enclosed summary contains the re- 
quested information based on the most re- 
cent data available from the Bureau’s files. 
Where possible, we have given specific an- 
swers to questions raised in your letter. 
However, as I am sure you will appreciate, 
in some instances only a qualified answer 
can be made at this time. The numbered 
sections in the summary correspond to the 
numbered paragraphs in your letter of 
April 22. 

In the event that you desire elaboration 
of any of the points involved, we will be 
pleased to provide further details 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary. 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSED WETLAND ACQUISITION 
PROGRAM IN RELATION TO WETLAND DRAIN- 
AGE 


1. The waterfowl production areas consid- 
ered most eligible for acquisition by purchase 
or lease under the acquisition program estab- 
lished by Public Law 85-585 are pothole wet- 
lands located in all or portions of 91 counties 
which contain the best remaining waterfowl 
breeding habitat. As shown in table 1, 23 of 
these counties are in Minnesota, 34 are in 
North Dakota, and 34 are in South Dakota. 

The prairie pothole area is the most im- 
portant single segment of our overall acquisi- 
tion program to preserve waterfowl habitat 
in the United States. This ranking denotes 
the importance of the prairie pothole section 
as the breeding grounds from which comes 
annually about three-fourths of the water- 
fowl produced in this country. It reflects 
the imminence of destruction of the section 
as a major waterfowl production area and 
the concern with which this is viewed by 
wildlife authorities and conservationists, 
generally. 

We believe that you will be interested to 
know that recently the Mississippi Flyway 
Council, comprising directors of fish and 
game departments in 14 States, adopted a 
council report recommending that first prior- 
ity be given to the acquisition of waterfowl 
breeding habitat in the United States. 

The planning of the program for acquisi- 
tion of pothole wet lands by the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife is being given 
major emphasis in fiscal year 1959. Detailed 
field investigations to identify areas having 
high waterfowl breeding history and potential 
for production are being conducted. The 
Staff of appraisers in the Minneapolis Re- 
gional Office of the Bureau is being expanded 
to handle the anticipated increased work 
load which will follow initiation of the pot- 
hole wetland acquisition program in fiscal 
year 1960. 

Funds available for acquisition of pothole 
wet lands in fiscal year 1960 will be limited 
inasmuch as a majority of funds available 
for acquisition in that year are already com- 
mitted for acquisition of areas previously 
approved by the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission. As yet, no determination has 
been made as to what percentage of the total 
funds available annually from the $3 duck 
stamp will be programed for the acquisition 
of pothole wet lands. Until actual field ex- 
perience with the program is gained in fiscal 
year 1960 such a determination will not be 
possible. However, it is anticipated that a 
substantial portion of the overall funds 
available for acquisition will be earmarked 
for the pothole area in fiscal year 1961 and 
future years. 

In addition to the Federal ‘am, all 
three of the major pothole States, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, have pro- 
grams for the acquisition of waterfowl breed - 
ing areas. While these are Statewide pro- 
grams, the emphasis on acquisition of wet 
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lands is concentrated in the pothole sections 
of the respective States. 

Minnesota initiated an accelerated wet- 
lands preservation program in October 1951, 
and to date has acquired about 56,100 acres 
at a cost of about $1,770,000. In 1957 a sur- 
charge of $1 was placed on upland game 
bird licenses to provide additional funds 
for wetland acquisition. This provision is 
to remain effective as long as $200,000 from 
the annual Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 
tion apportionment is spent for acquisition 
for wetland preservation. 

Including license surcharge funds and 
Federal aid funds, about $550,000 per year 
is available for the wetlands acquisition pro- 
gram of the Minnesota Department of Con- 
servation and this rate is expected to con- 
tinue. At recent prevailing land prices, it 
is estimated that these funds will be suffi- 
cient to purchase about 17,000 acres per year. 

The North Dakota Game and Fish Depart- 
ment has acquired about 15,000 acres of wet 
lands at a cost of about $212,000. Wetlands 
acquisition is proceeding at a rate of about 
1,100 acres per year, using about $15,000 of 
Federal aid funds. 

South Dakota has acquired about 30,100 
acres of wet lands at a cost of about $754,327 
of Federal aid funds. During the past 20 
years South Dakota has acquired about 30,000 
acres of land, using its regular funds. Most 
of these latter areas contain some wet lands 
of value for waterfowl production. 

In recent years $5 of each nonresident 
hunting license sold in South Dakota has 
been earmarked for land acquisition and 
development. The last session of the State 
Legislature enacted a law which earmarked 
$9 of each nonresident hunting license 
fee for the acquisition of wet lands begin- 
ning in 1960. If South Dakota nonresident 
license sales continue at about the present 
rate, this will mean that an additional 
$250,000 or so per year will become available 
for wetlands acquisition by the State. Total 
wetlands acquisition funds available from 
all sources for South Dakota will be about 
$450,000 annually in 1960 and thereafter. 

From the foregoing estimates it appears 
that together the three major pothole States 
will be spending about $625,000 to acquire 
perhaps 20,000 acres of land this year. Be- 
ginning in 1960 the total funds available for 
wetlands acquisition by these States will be 
about $1,015,000, which should purchase 
about 36,000 acres at current prices. 

2. We believe that the statement quoted 
from testimony given before the Intergov- 
ernmental Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations on August 
15, 1957, by Mr. Daniel H. Janzen, Director 
of the Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wild- 
life, would still be valid today. The posi- 
tion of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service on 
Federal subsidies for drainage in the prairie 
pothole region has not changed. Expendi- 
tures by the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram Service and the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice directly related to drainage work in the 
three-State area as a whole are still some- 
what more than $1 million annually. 

3. Substantially all of the farm drainage 
now practiced in the 91 counties listed in 
table 1 is materially damaging to waterfowl. 

If subsidies for agricultural drainage in 
the pothole region are withdrawn, the major 
immediate threat to waterfowl breeding 
areas in the United States will be substan- 
tially reduced. It is believed that the rate 
of private drainage will be much less than 
that at which subsidized drainage has been 
carried out. 

However, there are also important areas of 
wintering habitat which have been adversely 
affected by subsidized agricutural drainage. 
This has resulted from direct drainage, and 
from excessive turbidity, silting and upset 
of salinity balances in downstream areas. 

4. Under Federal subsidy a land- 
owner is able to drain wet lands, converting 
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them to croplands, at only a fraction of the 
cost of private drainage. The prospect of 
immediate financial return resulting from 
increased crop production with only a nom- 
inal personal investment, will undoubtedly 
affect the attitude of the landowner toward 
sale and leasing of wet lands. In effect this 
will mean active competition between drain- 
age programs and the wetlands preservation 
program for the same wetland areas. An 
inevitable result of continued drainage sub- 
sidy will be greater difficulty of negotiating 
lease and purchase agreements under the 
waterfowl program, with increased rates and 

& higher overhead cost. 

TABLE 1—NINETY-ONE COUNTIES WHEREIN 
ACQUISITION OF PoTHOLE Wet Lanps Is 
PLANNED 
Minnesota, 23 counties: Murray, Lyon, Yel- 

low Medicine, Renville, Lac qui Parle, Chip- 

pewa, Kandiyohi, Swift, Big Stone, Traverse, 

Stevens, Stearns, Grant, Douglas, Otter Tail, 

Wilkin, Clay, Becker, Mahnomen, Norman, 

Polk, Lincoln, and Pope. 

North Dakota, 34 counties: Barnes, Bur- 
leigh, Dickey, Divide, Emmons, Kidder, 
La Moure, Logan, McIntosh, McLean, Mount- 
ral, Ransom, Richland, Sargent, Stutsman, 
Williams, Benson, Bottineau, Burke, Cavalier, 
Eddy, Foster, Griggs, McHenry, Nelson, 
Pierce, Ramsey, Renville, Rolette, Sheridan, 
Steele, Towner, Ward, and Wells. 

South Dakota, 34 counties; Beadle, Brook- 
ings, Brown, Campbell, Clark, Codington, 
Day, Deuel, Edmunds, Faulk, Grant, Hamlin, 
Hand Hughes, Hyde, Kingsbury, Marshall, 
McPherson, Potter, Roberts, Spink, Sully, 
Walworth, Brule, Aurora, Charles Mix, Lake, 
Hanson, Miner, McCook, Minnehaha, Doug- 
las, Jerauld, and Sanborn. 


As was said in the April 24, 1959, bul- 
letin of the International Association of 
Game, Fish, and Conservation Commis- 
sioners: 

It makes little sense for the Government 
to continue paying for the destruction of 
valuable duck-nesting marshes in the very 
area where the Fish and Wildlife Service 
proposes to invest substantial amounts of 
the $3 duck stamp revenues in acquiring 
enough wet lands to save the resource. 


If the subsidized drainage of wet lands 
in the prairie pothole area is to con- 
tinue, it will simply bid up the price of 
valuable marshland and thus make the 
Federal program of wetlands acquisition 
more costly and difficult. If subsidized 
drainage continues, it will cost more than 
$1 million annually for the drainage sub- 
sidy program in the prairie pothole area. 
Incidentally, the $1 million annually 
spent for drainage subsidies in the 
prairie pothole area is far less than what 
will be spent on wetlands acquisition in 
the same area starting in fiscal 1960 un- 
der the wetlands acquisition program. 
Under the Federal program, this is likely 
to be at least one-third of $642 million 
available, or more than $2 million. In 
addition, Secretary Leffler's letter indi- 
cates that more than $1 million will be 
available for wetlands acquisition on be- 
half of the three States of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. Thus 
the million dollars in drainage subsidies 
which prairie pothole farmers would 
lose if the drainage program were ended 
in that area would be three times less 
than the amount they will gain under 
the wetlands acquisition program. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that this 
year’s agriculture appropriation bill, for 
which hearings have just been conclud- 
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ed before the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, will contain a limiting 
amendment prohibiting further pay- 
ments for draining wet lands in the 91 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota counties listed by Secretary 
Leffler as the area where preserving our 
remaining wet lands for the future is 
vital. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Macurowicz). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Pucrnsk1] is recognized for 2 hours. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and also that any of my col- 
leagues who so desire may extend their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day throughout the United States, in 
many of our large and small commun- 
ities, tribute was paid to the people of 
Poland who, 168 years ago, on May 3, 
1791, startled all Europe by adopting a 
constitution which included within its 
framework the fundamentals of free- 
dom written into the U.S. Constitution 
only 4 years earlier. This Polish con- 
stitution was so broad in scope in pro- 
viding a democratic process for the peo- 
ple of Poland that despotic rulers of 
Europe could not tolerate such concepts 
for their own people. Through a 
violent conspiracy led by Russia and her 
neighbors, Poland and her constitution 
were quickly submerged. We Americans 
have for years paid tribute to the May 
3d constitution of Poland because it 
tried to introduce among the nations of 
Europe those principles of respect for 
human dignity which our own fore- 
fathers in this country had so heroically 
carved out for this nation during the 
American Revolution. 

It is flitting that these celebrations 
were held yesterday; fitting because they 
remind the entire world again that the 
same spirit and yearning for freedom 
which led the Poles to adopt their May 3d 
Constitution in 1791 continues among the 
people of Poland today, even though 
tragically that nation again must endure 
the indignity and oppression of Com- 
munist rule under its present regime. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I speak with some 
authority when I assure all of you as- 
sembled here today that the fibers of 
freedom are so deeply ingrained in the 
Polish people that they transcend time 
itself. During the entire 1,000 years of 
Poland's history, this gallant nation 
periodically had been submerged by her 
tyrannical neighbors and had been the 
tragic victim of various invasions. But, 
through her entire glorious history, the 
people of Poland have never abandoned 
their firm dedication to the cause of 
freedom. 

Poland’s firm ties to religious beliefs 
have helped these people during their 
tragic periods of oppression, and even 
today these strong beliefs in religion con- 
tinue to menace and deter the Commu- 
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nists’ hopes for turning the Polish people 
away from their inherent belief in free- 
dom and submit rather to the dogma of 
Communist oppression. 

Just as tyrants have failed to crush 
the spirit of freedom in the Polish people 
during the past 1,000 years, so will they 
again fail in their present effort. This 
great charter, the May 3 Constitution of 
1791, has been the rallying point for the 
Poles during the past 168 years, and I 
know that the people of Poland will not 
yield in their determined resistance to 
oppression until this constitution again 
becomes a living document in Poland. 

These tributes to Poland’s constitu- 
tion of May 3 should again remind those 
in America and the entire free world 
that there can be no lasting peace so 
long as Poland, Czechoslovakia, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and the other captive nations, 
traditionally our friends and allies, re- 
main enslaved in Communist bondage. 
To those who, for the sake of expedi- 
ency, would be willing to forget the great 
dedication to freedom which these un- 
fortunate nations have demonstrated so 
herocially in the past, I say they are 
making a fatal mistake—a mistake 
which sooner or later will reflect on the 
very freedom which we, as Americans, 
cherish so deeply in our own country. 
For liberty requires great sacrifices 
whether it is in our own country or any 
other part of the world. Ours is a poly- 
glot nation. We Americans have taken 
the best that cultures of nations 
throughout the world have to offer and 
have welded them into one concept 
which we call America, the land of the 
free. 

The Poles have indeed been an inspi- 
ration. They have been a source of 
great inspiration to people throughout 
the world in their great struggle for free- 
dom and their dedication to those prin- 
ciples. They have fought in Europe and 
they have fought in this country. We 
need only to remind ourselves of the Po- 
lish immigrants who came here in the 
American Revolution—Pulaski, Kos- 
ciuszko, and in the War Between the 
States, Kyzanowski, and the Polish im- 
migrants who came here as early as 1610 
to help build a greater America. Also 
those gallant Poles who throughout 
World War I and World War II demon- 
one their great heroism and dedica- 

ion. 

The gallant Army of Poland wrote 
some of the most inspiring chapters dur- 
ing these two last wars; the Warsaw up- 
rising, the heroic battle at Monte Casino; 
the gallant defense of London against 
Nazi Messerschmidts by the Kosciuszko 
Squadron of the Polish Air Force—all 
these were definite evidence of the burn- 
ing dedication to freedom and justice 
by these undaunted people. 

Therefore, I say, Mr. Speaker, that I 
hope the United States will never yield 
in its stubborn determination that the 
people of Poland and the people of all en- 
slaved nations must have their full free- 
dom restored. And not until the cap- 
tive nations of the world can again rule 
themselves under constitutions such as 
the one adopted in Poland on May 3, 
1791, can we as Americans hope for a 
lasting peace in our time. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
annually since I have been in the Con- 
gress I have attended and participated 
in the ceremonies in this Chamber ob- 
serving the anniversary of the Polish 
constitution, and it is with a sense of 
pride in a fellow Chicagoan that I am 
moved to observe that never have I lis- 
tened to a presentment of the cause of 
Poland more moving, eloquent and con- 
vineing than that of the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. PUCINSKI, 
who is responsible for the opportunity 
we have today again to voice our un- 
ending loyalty to the people of Poland 
in their strife to break the chains of 
bondage. 

In commending the distinguished gen- 
tleman, and applauding the excellence 
of his remarks in content and in deliv- 
ery, it seems to me not improper to re- 
mind my colleagues that high on the 
roll, of American war veterans of Polish 
blood is the name of Roman Pucinski, 
one of the first American fliers to bomb 
Tokyo in World War II. 

The Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791, the anniversary of which is hon- 
ored today in the House, is a proud and 
glorious document to every Pole. This is 
true to a great extent because of the his- 
torical circumstances under which this 
old constitution was originally drawn up 
and approved by the Polish people. 

This occurred at a particularly grim 
and critical time in Poland’s history. In 
the latter part of the 18th century the 
Polish state trembled on the brink of 
obliteration. Hemmed in on nearly all 
sides by much stronger and unfriendly 
powers—Russia, Prussia and Austria— 
Poland had become the object of their 
rivalry and greed. In 1772 the three 
powerful neighbors of Poland bit off 
large portions of Polish territory and it 
became clear to the hapless Poles that a 
dismembering process was underway 
which might well result in their annihi- 
lation. 

The shock of this thought spurred 
internal movements for reform in eco- 
nomic, social, and political life, and, as 
a result, Poland had a remarkable re- 
surgence. Armed forces were mobilized, 
the economy was at least partially 
restored, and a movement for polit- 
ical change became more intensive. 
Throughout all this revival Poland's 
great neighbors did their utmost to block 
reform and sap Poland’s will to resist. 
The monarchs that governed Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, already made ner- 
vous by republican upheaval in France, 
looked with hostility upon the resur- 
gence of liberty in Poland and strove to 
thwart it. 

Undaunted by this opposition the 
Poles went ahead with their plans and 
approved the now famous constitution of 
1791. By today’s standards this political 
document would seem rather tame, but 
in Poland of that time it was a big step 
forward in internal liberty and a gesture 
of defiance to her surrounding enemies. 
The constitution envisaged responsibility 
of cabinet ministers and a fixed period of 
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work for the national parliament. It 
extended new civic rights to townsmen. 
It was, in short, an advance in constitu- 
tional government bolder than anything 
hitherto attempted in central Europe. 
With the adoption of this constitution 
the Polish people reached a new pinnacle 
of national greatness. 

Sadly, however, it was only the prelude 
to the end. Almost immediately the 
soldiers of Russian Empress Catherine 
entered the country, and within a few 
short years Poland had been swallowed 
up. This began what was destined to be 
a long period of submergence and trial 
for the Polish nation. 

Poland today is again passing through 
trial and difficulty, the nature of which is 
well known to us all. As we commemo- 
rate the constitution of 1791 in our 
speeches today we extend our sincerest 
sympathy to our Polish friends in their 
tribulations. Yet mere words seem 
hardly enough. Words can cheer and 
words can encourage, but words in them- 
selves cannot actually better a bad situa- 
tion. What would be far more appro- 
priate, and in the long run more com- 
forting and helpful to the Poles, would 
be the adoption of concrete measures by 
the American people that would really 
help the Poles to improve their lot. 

It is in this spirit, therefore, that I 
propose the following five-point pro- 
gram of assistance for the Polish people. 

POINT I—MORAL PRESSURE 


First, I propose that we carry on a 
vigorous policy in the United Nations 
and elsewhere of exerting continuous 
moral pressure on the Kremlin to end, 
or at least relax its grip, on the affairs 
of Poland and other captive countries 
in Eastern Europe. Several times in the 
past the United Nations has sought to 
bring the U.S.S.R. and the Communist 
puppet governments in Eastern Europe 
to an accounting for violations of hu- 
man rights and national freedoms. 

In 1949 and 1950 the United Nations 
General Assembly passed resolutions 
aimed at winning greater respect for hu- 
man rights in the Communist captive 
countries of Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania, but without effective result. 
Earlier, in 1948, the Security Council 
had sought to investigate the role of the 
US.S.R. in the Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia, but the representatives 
of Moscow blocked effective action. In 
1956 when the Hungarian uprising was 
squelched by Red Army tanks and artil- 
lery, the United Nations tried to investi- 
gate the facts but was prevented by 
Soviet obstructionism. The Assembly 
condemned the Soviet intervention and 
@ special United Nations committee 
made a forceful and revealing report on 
the fate of the insurrection in June 1958. 

These are all instances in which the 
United Nations as a vehicle of world 
opinion has brought the moral authority 
of mankind to bear on the Soviet policy 
of oppression in Eastern Europe. While 
the Soviet Union has rejected these 
efforts, it has not done so with impunity. 
Every rejection by the Kremlin of a 
United Nations resolution has actually 
been a defeat before the judgment seat 
of mankind. 
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My regret is that the United States has 
made so few efforts over the years to 
bring the U.S.S.R. to an accounting be- 
fore the bar of the United Nations. 
There is much more that we can and 
should do. The condition in the captive 
countries, especially Poland, is now such 
that the concerted pressure of interna- 
tional opinion, exerted through the 
United Nations, could have a favorable 
effect. I recommend that the U.S. dele- 
gation at the United Nations at the ear- 
liest opportunity take appropriate action 
to place on the agenda of the United 
Nations the question of Soviet interven- 
tion in, or of deprivation of human rights 
and freedoms in, Eastern European cap- 
tive countries. By this means we can 
speed the day of greater freedom for our 
Polish friends. 


POINT II—ECONOMIC AID 


Secondly, I suggest that we continue 
our policy of extending economic aid to 
the Poles in order to assist them to pur- 
sue an independent policy. One of the 
main instruments of Soviet infiltration or 
control is the economic bond. The less 
absolute this bond the more propitious 
conditions are for a freer political life. 
The Poles need economic aid. We recog- 
nized that in June 1957, when we agreed 
upon a program of aid amounting to $95 
million, and also in February 1958, when 
we authorized an additional assistance 
sum of $98 million. Part of this program 
has been in loans and part in sales of 
U.S. goods for Polish zlotys. Most of this 
aid has consisted of surplus agricultural 
commodities, although some machinery 
and medical equipment has been in- 
cluded. 

This is not a program that demands 
vast sacrifices by the American taxpayer, 
but it can pay off richly in political divi- 
dends. It can help reinforce the cur- 
rents of freedom that are now flowing 
a little more perceptibly in Poland, and 
thus it can assist not only our Polish 
friends but can also contribute to the 
establishment of a more peaceful situa- 
tion in eastern and central Europe. 


POINT IN—MORE REFUGEE RELIEF 


Thirdly, I propose that the Congress 
enact legislation to permit more refugees 
and escapees from Poland and other 
Communist-dominated countries to find 
a haven in the United States. Many 
Poles and others who fled or escaped from 
communism were admitted under the 
Refugee Relief Act passed by Congress in 
1953, but that act eventually expired. It 
was followed by Public Law 316 of Sep- 
tember 11, 1957, which authorized the 
admission of some 18,600 expellees and 
refugees, in addition to other categories. 
As of the present time the quota under 
this legislation for refugees and expellees 
from communism is practically entirely 
allotted. That leaves us therefore with 
meager legal authority to offer a home 
under our flag to any more of those who 
have had the courage to abandon their 
Communist-ruled homelands. Conse- 
quently, I urge the Congress to consider 
this question seriously so that appro- 
priate legislation might be passed at this 
session to take care of these homeless 
people. 
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POINT IV—LIBERALIZING IMMIGRATION 


Fourth, I propose that our basic immi- 
gration law be amended so that it may 
be applied more liberally to those who 
wish a permanent home in the free air 
of America. Out of the total quota of 
approximately 155,000 immigrants al- 
lowed by the Immigration and National- 
ity Act of 1952 only about two-thirds is 
used. This is due to the way in which 
the various nationality quotas are as- 
signed, to the kinds of preferences im- 
posed, and to other factors. Thus each 
year there is a large group of unused 
immigration quotas that are going to 
waste, so to speak, because of the inflex- 
ibility of the law. At the same time 
there are many refugee-victims of com- 
munism who deserve our sympathetic at- 
tention. For this reason I urge that the 
unused quotas be pooled so that they can 
be applied to those nationalities where 
the need exists and where the most good 
can be accomplished in our effort to help 
Communist-persecuted peoples. At the 
same time, the preferences should be 
amended to give top priority status to 
members of families of those who are 
already residents in this country. 


POINT V— WESTERN TERRITORIES 


Finally, I would like to make a sug- 
gestion that could have a cogent effect on 
the position of Poland in the cold war. 
Of the many complex forces that are now 
working upon the Polish people and af- 
fecting their relations with Moscow, one 
of the most powerful in its emotional 
impact is the question of the so-called 
western territories—those lands, for- 
merly occupied by Germans, to the east 
of the Oder-Neisse Rivers which were 
placed under Polish administration by 
the victorious Allies at Yalta and Pots- 
dam. The Poles now occupy these ter- 
ritories, rule these territories, need these 
territories for injecting new vigor into 
their war-drained and looted economy, 
and want to retain these territories with 
all their hearts. 

Yet the policy of uncertainty deliber- 
ately followed by the Western govern- 
ments, the policy of rigid adherence to 
the principle that final legal disposition 
of these territories must await conclu- 
sion of a German peace treaty, is greatly 
embittering our relations with the Poles. 
Not only that, it is providing them with 
a very persuasive reason for continued 
reliance upon Moscow, for Moscow has 
championed the Polish side on this issue 
and is squeezing every possible drop of 
political benefit from it. 

We should immediately recognize 
these territories as definitely Polish. 
That would not only be in accord with 
the hard facts, but it would be a stroke 
of immense political value. President de 
Gaulle of France has already broken the 
ice of Western policy on this point. I 
urge that we follow suit and formally 
acknowledge these lands to be Poland’s. 

Adoption of the short program I have 
outlined here today would do much to 
improve the lot of the Polish people, to 
cement Polish-American friendship, and 
to give hope and impetus to the Polish 
movement for independence and free- 
dom. It would demonstrate in a con- 
crete way how much we respect the prin- 
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ciples symbolized by the Polish Constitu- 
tion of 1791. I heartily recommend that 
it be thoughtfully considered. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I want to en- 
dorse the fine and eloquent remarks of 
my colleague from Illinois and say to him 
that we in the Congress appreciate the 
fact that he has this special order so that 
we may give proper recognition to the 
people of Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Poland ney- 
er surrender their faith in God and in 
freedom. Even under the false govern- 
ment imposed on them by Soviet Rus- 
sia, they look forward to the day when 
they will be independent and self-gov- 
erning again. 

How it must irritate the Kremlin at 
this time each year to observe the cele- 
bration of Polish Constitution Day in 
many other countries throughout the 
world. The descendants of Polish emi- 
grants are joined by free men everywhere 
as they honor this day which, remember- 
ing the past, points to the future. 

This is the spirit which communism 
can never conquer. Even the ruthless 
Stalin did not dare to annex Poland after 
World War II. He remembered that 
Russia and Germany on other occasions 
had tried to dismember and swallow their 
smaller neighbor, with painful results to 
themselves. Instead, backed by the 
power of the occupying Red Army, he in- 
stalled a puppet government of Polish 
Communists, reinforced by secret police 
one-party dictatorship, censorship, and 
all the repressive elements of the new 
tyranny. 

Hateful as it is, this restriction of 
Polish freedom is but a passing phase. 
Throughout their history, the Polish 
people have demonstrated a tenacity for 
freedom that has worn down every oc- 
cupying power or tyrant that has at- 
tempted to enslave them. 

I suspect that Gomulka and his jumpy 
associates often wonder how long they 
will last. In the meantime, the free 
world should send more economic aid 
to the Polish people as evidence of our 
sincere desire to help them. Material 
help, as well as moral support, will 
hasten the day of eventual liberation. 

At the coming summit conference, the 
United States has a rare opportunity to 
speak up for the captive nations, and 
those within the Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence. We must state, clearly and firmly, 
that we will never recognize the status 
quo in Eastern Europe. 

The Communist government does not 
represent the Polish people because it 
was established by, and is the tool of, 
Red Russian imperialism. 

The Soviet Government can never be 
trusted until it honors its treaty obliga- 
tions in fact. If it wants a relaxation 
of international tensions, it can prove 
its intent by cooperating with the West 
in promoting a free choice through free 
elections in Poland. 

Only by such leadership can the 
United States, in this year of 1959, keep 
faith with the Polish people. 
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This would be a fitting celebration for 
the 168th anniversary commemorating 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution. 

Polish people everywhere look to us 
for this moral leadership. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I quite agree with 
the views expressed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. We in the United 
States can do a great service to the peo- 
ple in Poland in keeping alive the spirit 
of freedom and reminding them con- 
stantly that this Nation is not forgetting 
them, because they have over the years 
proved themselves a gallant and a free 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
deeply impressed by the statements of 
my distinguished colleagues this after- 
noon and their obvious interest and sym- 
pathy with the plight of the Polish na- 
tion. 

May 3 commemorated the 168th an- 
niversary of the day when Poland estab- 
lished a constitution that has been a 
model for democratic principles ever 
since. The present-day oppressed con- 
dition of the Polish people has its par- 
allel in historic events of the past. From 
1795 through to the resurrection of the 
Polish nation after World War I, Czarist 
Russia was the brief oppressor of the 
freedom-loving people of Poland. Today 
this same Poland, despite the utterances 
of its puppet government, is enslaved be- 
hind the Iron Curtain under the heel of 
atheistic Soviet communistic oppression. 

We realize, of course, that the un- 
fortunate conditions in the Yalta agree- 
ment are directly responsible for the 
present plight of the Polish people. 

However, it is to the future that we 
direct our thoughts and energies and re- 
dedicate ourselves to the principle and 
cause that Poland and all of the other 
freedom-loving peoples enslaved behind 
the Iron Curtain will some day, and we 
certainly hope soon, be free to establish 
a government of their own choice. 

As an American of Polish extraction, 
I am proud of the great traditions of my 
forefathers and the great historic ac- 
complishments of the Polish nation. 

There are close to 7 million Americans 
of Polish ancestry here in the United 
States, and I personally have always felt 
that the strong love of freedom and 
sound moral traditions of the Polish na- 
tion have made these people valuable 
assets to the growth and development 
which has made the United States of 
America the greatest nation in the world. 

At the close of World War IT, when the 
thought of victory inspired the hope that 
the captive nations would again be free 
to rule their own destiny, the Polish na- 
tion found, to its sorrow, that com- 
munistic oppressors had taken away all 
rights of self-government. 

Mr. Speaker, all Americans have been 
shocked and angered by the religious 
persecution of the Polish people by their 
oppressors. We know that the Com- 
munists have struck at the church with 
fire and sword and imprisonment. We 
know that they have tried—and failed 
to substitute a progressive church move- 
ment. We know that this false move- 
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ment, this sham, has been boycotted by 
the vast majority of the Polish people 
who are opposed to all of its activities 
and aims. 

The Polish people have never bowed 
to anyone. As they resisted Nazi aggres- 
sion in the past, they are today resisting 
Communist enslavement. This resist- 
ance is not a futile shooting war. It is a 
silent, moral resistance of the spirit. 

There is no lull in this battle. The 
peasant resists who opposes collectiviza- 
tion. The worker resists who refuses to 
be forced into labor speedups. The 
father and mother resist who tell their 
children of Poland’s proud tradition and 
glorious history. The priest resists by 
spreading the gospel of Christ, the arisen. 
The intellectual resists by adding to the 
freedom of thought. 

Peasant, worker, parent, priest, and 
intellectual—all are part of the struggle 
for Polish liberty which communism will 
never be able to win. One hundred and 
seventy-five million Americans share the 
prayers, the hopes, the aspirations for 
the day when Poland will again be free. 
A century ago, the Polish hero, Mickie- 
wicz, wrote: 

Poland, you will be taken out of the tomb 
because you are believing, loving, and full 
of hope. 


With all my heart, I believe in the 
truth of these ringing words. 

So, as we commemorate Polish Con- 
stitution Day, we fervently hope and 
pray that the God-loving democratic 
people of Poland, in whose hearts there 
beats great respect and admiration for 
the principles on which our Government 
is founded, will soon have an opportunity 
to regain control of their own govern- 
ment and their own destiny. 

Mr. Speaker, once again I commend 
my colleagues for their noble expressions 
and their appreciation and their support 
of principles and the policy to free Po- 
land and the other enslaved European 
countries so they will once more see the 
dawn of free government. 

I believe the gentleman should be 
commended on his insistence that we 
here should remember in this fine fashion 
Polish Constitution Day. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, we rise 
today in tribute to a brave nation and to 
a people in whose blood runs the strength 
and hope of men who would be free. 
Seldom has the world witnessed such 
fortitude and heroic struggle against 
tyranny as has been written in the pages 
of Polish history. Although surrounded 
by strong and aggressive neighbors who 
throughout the centuries have parti- 
tioned the country and subjected its 
people to political and moral oppression, 
the Polish people have never ceased to 
fight for freedom, not only for them- 
selves but for man everywhere. 

The Polish Constitution, adopted on 
May 3, 1791, is indeed a symbol of their 
faith. In an effort to ward off continuing 
alien attack, the wise statesmen of Po- 
land on that memorable day in 1791, gave 
to the people an instrument inspired by 
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the ideals of our own Declaration of In- 
dependence and by the French proclama- 
tion of the rights of man. This docu- 
ment reaffirmed the independence of Po- 
land and gave voice to the historic aspi- 
rations of its people. Political, economic, 
and social reforms characterized the new 
government. Ministerial responsibility 
was established and a parliamentary sys- 
tem was adopted. Poland became, in the 
east of Europe, an outpost of democracy. 

Tragically, time was not given to the 
new government to bring to maturity the 
fruits of freedom. Again the nation was 
crushed by powerful neighbors. Yet, 
despite occupation throughout almost all 
of the 19th century, the unquenchable 
spirit of human liberty prevailed and 
gave rise to frequent insurrections. 

It was not until World War I, however, 
that an independent Polish state was 
again a reality. For 20 years, as we 
know, Poland was a distinct and distinc- 
tive member of the family of nations. 
Her advance in social, economic, and cul- 
tural endeavors was marked. She con- 
tinued to champion the cause of freedom. 
She deserved—and will forever deserve— 
to remain a free nation. 

We must not forget that the situation 
of Poland today has its roots in the Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop Pact of August 25, 1939, 
The invasion of Poland on September 17, 
1939, produced the spark that blew into 
flame World War II. The seed was laid 
for the dissolution of the Polish state and 
the partition of its territories between 
the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany on 
September 28,1939. It is true that when 
the Red army entered Polish territory on 
July 22, 1944, its political commissar pro- 
claimed to the Polish people the libera- 
tion of their country. No doubt remains, 
however, that through the temporary es- 
tablishment of the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation under the chairman- 
ship of a Russian citizen and its trans- 
formation later into a Communist and 
Moscow-dominated Polish Government, 
freedom was quenched and a dictatorial 
police state ruthlessly installed. Even 
though the persistent denial of basic hu- 
man freedoms resulted in the tragic Poz- 
nan revolt of June 1956 with some gains, 
such gains and hopes were again short- 
lived. 

And so today, as we rise in the Congress 
of this great and free Nation to pay trib- 
ute to Poland, we grieve with her over 
her temporary present enslavement. We 
say temporary, because we know that 
while love of freedom lasts, no people 
who have so exemplified and fought for 
that freedom will ever permanently ac- 
cept a deprivation of their rights and of 
their human dignity. Equally, we must 
remind ourselves of the self-evident truth 
that so long as even one human individ- 
ual is deprived of his right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, freedom 
nowhere is completely safe and the peace 
of the world cannot be assured. We 
choose this day, commemorating the 
glory of a free Poland, to rededicate our- 
selves to this great cause of freedom. 
We stand fast with those who refuse to 
abandon that cause. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 
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Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I, tod, want 
to participate in this tribute to a great 
nation. I am here today representing a 
substantial bloc of Polish people in the 
city of Minneapolis. It has been my 
privilege, and I deem it an honor to be 
able to represent these fine people in my 
city because through the years I have 
come to know them rather well. Many 
of them work in our industries in Minne- 
apolis and I have become acquainted with 
them because of their activity and mem- 
bership in our trade union movement, 
They are as loyal there, as they are loyal 
in their dedication to their motherland, 
and last but not least, great devotion and 
loyalty to our way of life here in the 
United States. j 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know what fur- 
ther tribute I can pay to these people, not 
only of my city, but nationwide and those 
in Poland, than to repeat what I said on 
May 3, 1956, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and include this statement as the best 
contribution that I can make in the 
commemoration of this great day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The remarks referred to are as fol- 
lows: 


IN TRIBUTE TO POLAND, THE FIRST ALLY 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Rox W. WIER, 
of Minnesota, in the House of Represent- 
atives, Thursday, May 3, 1956) 


Mr. Wrer. Mr. Speaker, I consider it an 
honor to participate in the celebration of 
the anniversary of Polish independence and 
to pay tribute to a heroic people. Today 
all people of Polish extraction greet this 
eventful date with a song on their lips, the 
Third of May Mazurka, and I am sure that 
even though the Iron Curtain alters the 
tones and distorts the words, the echo re- 
peats from all sides: “Poland is not dead yet, 
while we are alive.” 

On May 3, 1791, Poland guaranteed freedom 
to all her citizens by adopting a constitution, 
and became the first nation in Europe to have 
a written democratic document proclaiming 
the principles of human liberty. 

On September 1, 1939, Poland was the first 
nation to take up arms to resist Nazi aggres- 
sion—the first who had the courage to say, 
No,“ to Hitler. Poland in her international 
policy was faithful at all times, not only to 
the letter but also to the spirit of her treaties, 
and did not allow herself to be led astray by 
the Nazi proposal to take part in an attack 
on Soviet Russia, and refused to cooperate 
in any anti-Soviet plot, abiding by her neu- 
trality and striving for peace. Yes; Poland 
was first to fight, and for this honor paid 
dearly with the blood of her soldiers, not only 
in Poland during the September campaign 
but on all Allied fronts—in Norway, France, 
in the Battle of Britain, Africa, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Normandy, Holland, Germany—on the 
seas, and in the skies over Europe. 

Poland was the first ally. While Poland 
was the mother of the United Nations, she 
was excluded from the Conference of the 
United Nations, convened on April 25, 1945, 
at San Francisco. Yet the thought that was 
to guide the work of the San Francisco Con- 
ference was expressed by a Polish king in 
1750— Stanislaw Leszczynski, one of the early 
protagonists of international cooperation, 
who wrote a memorandum on strengthening 
the general peace. The thought underlying 
his plan was that the community of nations 
should go to the assistance of any country 
attacked, Likewise in 1833, Poland’s great- 
est poet, Adam Mickiewicz, proclaimed in his 
works the ideal of the common brotherhood 
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of man—a genuine international organiza- 
tion. 

The Polish people have always been brave 
to the point of folly and they have always 
been believers in freedom. Time and again 
they have been found defending the rights 
of men and women to live their own lives in 
their own way. The Polish people fought 
against a German invader trying to steal 
other peoples’ lands as far back as the year 
963. In 1241 they saved Europe from the 
invading Tartar hordes. In 1685 it was 
Sobieski and the gallant Poles who protected 
and saved Christianity from the ravages of 
the Mohammedan sword and stopped the in- 
fidel hordes from overrunning Europe and 
destroying the Christian people. The lib- 
erty-loving Poles came to the aid of our 
American Colonies in the Revolutionary War. 
Wherever liberty and justice are at stake, 
the sons of Poland never fail to rally. Thou- 
sands of Polish boys from my State fought 
courageously on the battlefields of Korea. 

Poland has always been devoted to the 
cause of humanity. Her contributions to 
human liberty and free institutions are 
glorious. She is a symbol of freedom and of 
peace. 

In observing this anniversary of a great 
event in the history of Poland, let us recog- 
nize that the fate of this old, brave, great 
nation still disturbs the world and America. 
At Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam, we played 
a role not entirely compatible with our 
ideals. Let us all hope and pray that Po- 
land, the first nation in Europe to adopt a 
democratic form of government, will be per- 
mitted to work out her own destiny under a 
government of her own, chosen by her own 
people. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI,. I yield. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to pay particular tribute to the gentle- 
man from Illinois who has the floor on 
this occasion of Poland’s Constitution 
Day, and as has been done previously to 
point out the gentleman’s own distin- 
guished record with the Polish fraternal 
organizations and, in particular, the 
Polish-American Congress. I understand 
that he is the head of the Illinois division 
of the congress, if I am not mistaken. I 
had the privilege, Mr. Speaker, of making 
a visit some 2 years ago to Warsaw and 
coming back and reporting to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and to the Con- 
gress, at that time, the situation, as I had 
seen it and observed it there in the brief 
few days when I was visiting that city 
and the country of Poland. At that time, 
of course, all of us here in the United 
States were thrilled over the develop- 
ments of the previous year in Poland and 
we had high hopes that the coming to 
power of the Gomulka regime would, per- 
haps, signify a new era in Poland's strug- 
gle to liberate herself from the enslave- 
ment by international communism. Un- 
fortunately, and I am sure the gentleman 
from Illinois would agree with me in this, 
it seems that during the past 2 years the 
situation has deteriorated again from the 
high point it reached, as I say, nearly 3 
years ago in Poland. Now, I recall in 
the early summer of 1957, we here in the 
House debated at some length the pro- 
priety and wisdom of extending eco- 
nomic assistance to the present Polish 
Government. It was finally approved by 
the Congress, as I recall, by a very large 
vote in both Houses of Congress. Of 
course, we have had a continuing pro- 
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gram since that time and I understand 
the Polish regime has made a new re- 
quest, I believe, for some new credits to be 
granted by this Government. In view of 
the fact that the Gomulka regime has 
been either unwilling or unable to fulfill 
the high hopes placed in it when they 
came to power some 2 or 3 years ago, I 
was wondering if the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois has any thoughts 
that he would care to share with the 
House at this time regarding the wisdom 
of continuing the economic assistance 
program that we have, as I say, been 
carrying on now for approximately 2 
years. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuing program of economic assistance 
to the people of Poland is not only a wise 
one, but one that is extremely necessary. 
Here you have a nation of 27 million peo- 
ple who have over the years demon- 
strated repeatedly that they will not 
abandon their great belief and dedication 
to democracy and freedom, and freedom 
of religion. And there are these great 
ties that hold America and Poland 
together. 

I think we must distinguish between 
the present rulers of Poland who un- 
doubtedly are nothing but puppets of the 
Kremlin—they have repeatedly made 
statements that indicate they are getting 
their orders from Moscow—I think we 
have to distinguish between that partic- 
ular regime and the Polish people them- 
selves. It becomes increasingly difficult 
for any nation to continue in the great 
struggle for ultimate liberation when you 
see your youngsters dying from starva- 
tion, when you see many other hardships, 
similar to those the Poles have endured 
under previous oppressors; being re- 
peated today in Poland under the present 
regime. 

In the matter of this economic assist- 
ance we are giving to the people of Po- 
land, it is to the people, not to Gomulka; 
and let those who think for one second 
that the Communist regime can endure, 
can perpetuate itself in office a day 
longer because of any assistance we may 
send to that nation, let them make no 
such mistake. A mistake like that would 
be tragic and fatal, because at the first 
opportunity, I am sure, the Polish peo- 
ple are going to reaffirm their great dedi- 
cation to those principles which we in 
the United States hold so dear. And we 
try to distinguish, then, when we send 
economic assistance, between the regime 
which does not at all represent or speak 
for the people, and the people them- 
selves. That is why I would certainly 
hope that we would continue making 
that distinction. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the gentleman in expressing the ob- 
jective he has in mind in that respect. 
I take it from his remarks that he feels 
that the assistance which has been going 
to Poland during the last 2 years has 
actually been given primarily for the 
benefit of the Polish people, and will not 
have served merely to perpetuate, to use 
the gentleman’s own words, a regime of 
puppets in power. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. That is correct. I 
think we can find ample evidence of the 
good our aid has done in the constantly 
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increasing demands of the people of 
Poland for more freedom and more and 
more liberty; and I would say that Mr. 
Gomulka is certainly sitting in a most 
uneasy chair in Warsaw today. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman; but, as I say, the thing that dis- 
turbs me is that during the time this 
program has been in effect, and I was 
one of its ardent supporters when it was 
first initiated, the situation in Poland 
during that period of time for which we 
have had a program has deteriorated. It 
disturbs me, as I say, because certainly 
we want to help the Polish people, and it 
seems to me that the situation has been 
getting worse. I am not saying this be- 
cause we have had an American assist- 
ance program, but I am wondering be- 
cause of this substantial amount of 
deterioration over the past 2 years 
whether or not it would be feasible and 
wise to take another look at the pro- 
gram as to whether or not it is accom- 
plishing the objectives for which it was 
originally intended. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Perhaps we can look 
at it from another viewpoint, if the gen- 
tleman will permit an interruption. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Surely. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Certainly the situa- 
tion has been deteriorating over the last 
2 years because of increasing pressure 
from Moscow on the Gomulka govern- 
ment. There is no question that Moscow 
is most concerned about the manifesta- 
tion that took place during the Poznan 
uprising. I think one of the great deter- 
rents to Moscow today has been the un- 
daunted spirit of these Poles. Moscow 
knows better than anybody else, whether 
it is Khrushchev, Molotov, or anyone 
else, they know they cannot count on the 
Poles to give them any assistance if they 
ever start serious trouble in this world. 
They know the Poles are going to march 
against Russia and not against the West, 
should serious trouble happen. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman's thought on the question on this 
pressing problem that we have just taken 
the time to discuss. I think the airing 
of this important question brought out 
in the colloquy that occurred between 
the gentleman and myself has been help- 
ful and timely at this particular point. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. Mr. Speaker, I should like to read 
a recent editorial which appeared in the 
Polish-American Journal, a newspaper 
published in Pennsylvania, which I be- 


- lieve illustrates the point I have been 


trying to establish that the people of 
Poland will never accept communism. 
The editorial, which has as its title 
“Poland—Not a Communist Nation,” 
follows: 

POLAND—NOT A COMMUNIST NATION 


The present Polish regime calls Poland a 
Communist country, and they use every 
means of propaganda to prove their point. 
Many U.S. news writers, columnists, Cor- 
respondents, and news analysts refer to Po- 
land as “Communist Poland.” This type of 
reporting is a great injustice to the Poles— 
99 percent of whom hate, despise, and refuse 
to belong to any organization tinted Red. 

The way the Poles celebrated Easter this 
year is proof that, though Poland is domi- 
nated and ruled by Communists, the Poles 
are not all a Communist nation, 
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Easter services were attended by large 
throngs in all churches of Warsaw and other 
towns and villages of Poland. 

On Holy Saturday, during the traditional 
visit to the Lord’s sepulchre, the churches 
in Warsaw were so overcrowded that thou- 
sands of persons lined up in the streets. The 
police had to regulate traffic so as to avoid 
excessive crowding. Warsaw did not merely 
go to church, From Good Friday through 
the day the city seemed to stay at church. 

Even the Communists themselves—real or 
alleged ones—submitted to the Easter spell, 
and even cooperated. Offices were closed 
Good Friday and Holy Saturday. The Satur- 
day newspapers appeared in special enlarged 
issues, and the next ones appeared only on 
Tuesday, March 31. Both radio and televi- 
sion programs and the press extended wishes 
of happy holidays to listeners and readers. 
But they avoided any mention of what the 
holidays mean and why they are observed. 
Municipal transportation in Warsaw was al- 
most completely stopped on Easter Sunday 
morning, and only in the afternoon a larger 
number of trolleys and buses appeared. 

The Poles were not at church during Holy 
Week and Easter Sunday for reasons of poli- 
tics, but for reasons of religion. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure and privilege to join my col- 
leagues in calling the attention of the 
House to the fact that Sunday, May 3, 
was the 168th anniversary of the adop- 
tion of Polan l's Constitution. As I have 
done in the past, I wish to make a few 
remarks on the question of the feeling 
of the American people toward Poland 
as well as to refer to the present situa- 
tion of the Polish nation under Commu- 
nist domination. 

There can be no question as to the 
historic and genuinely friendly feeling on 
the part of the American people toward 
the people of Poland. Ever since Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko came to our shores to 
assist our forefathers in their struggle 
for independence, the mutual feeling of 
gratitude which has existed between our 
two peoples has become increasingly 
strengthened over the years and reached 
its climax on the creation of a free Po- 
land following World War I. More re- 
cently, the American people have noted 
with sympathy the enslavement of Po- 
land by international communism and 
sympathize with the heroic efforts of 
the Polish people to liberate themselves 
from domination by Moscow. 

My visit to Poland some 2 years ago 
is still, for me, an unforgettable expe- 
rience. At that time, it was hoped and 
believed that the Polish Government was 
disengaging itself from the clutches of 
the Kremlin and would be enabled to 
pursue its own path toward peaceful 
progress and development. It was for 
that reason that I strongly advocated 
legislation which would authorize some 
form of economic assistance for the Po- 
lish Government and people. Unfortu- 
nately, developments since that time 
seem to indicate that the Gomulka re- 
gime is again hewing closely to the pol- 
icies laid down by Moscow. While I sym- 
pathize, as do all freedom-loving Amer- 
icans, with the present plight of the 
Polish people and with their desire to 
enjoy the maximum degree of independ- 
ence which is possible under present cir- 
cumstances, I am not convinced that a 
further extension at this time would be 
in the best interests either of our own 
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Government or of the people of Poland 
themselves: Our moral support for the 
Polish nation can be taken for granted; 
economic assistance which will merely 
serve to perpetuate the Communist re- 
gime in power without benefiting the 
people under it is something entirely 
different. I must, therefore; reserve my 
judgment as to the extension of further 
economic assistance at this time. 

On the occasion of this glorious anni- 
versary in the history of Poland, I am 
again happy to extend my good wishes 
and heartfelt sympathy to the people of 
Poland and my sincere hopes and pray- 
ers that the day will soon come again 
when they may enjoy complete rights 
of freedom and self-determination. I 
am sure that the cause of a free, in- 
dependent, and democratic Poland will 
live forever in the hearts and minds of 
the American people, and I am convinced 
at this time that we can best assist this 
cause by renewing our determined op- 
position to international communism 
throughout the entire world. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
Illinois for his very fine statement on 
behalf of Poland and the Polish people. 
It seems to me today in connection with 
Poland’s Constitution Day that we 
should notice Poland’s long history of 
support for the principles of independ- 
ence and that they should be in the spot- 
light today. 

This is a proper occasion to call at- 
tention to the fact that after World 
War II, Poland was not properly recon- 
stituted, and has not been given a 
chance to be free and independent so 
that she could work to set up democratic 
government. 

This situation applies also to the other 
countries of Eastern Europe, including 
the Baltic States. 

We should not formally agree to the 
existing order. We should attempt to 
renegotiate the old Potsdam and other 
agreements to achieve our aims and 
pledges. 

We should have done this as a counter- 
measure when Russia precipitated the 
present Berlin crisis by demanding new 
terms in Berlin. This was a positive 
step toward a constructive foreign pol- 
icy that we could have taken. We would 
have had to make some offer of with- 
drawal elsewhere, but Russia would then 
have been forced to withdraw, or to re- 
fuse our offer and be judged before the 
bar of world opinion. 

We should constantly press for the 
achievement of a solution which will in- 
clude the self-determination of the peo- 
ples of eastern and central Europe. I 
believe this is a proper occasion to re- 
dedicate ourselves to this cause. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with the gentleman 
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from Illinois, my very distinguished 
friend, in paying tribute to the Polish 
people on the occasion of the observa- 
tion of Polish Constitution Day. This 
occasion is important, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause it underlines again the very close 
relationship that exists between this 
country and the people of Poland in their 
fight for liberty and freedom. Not only 
was the Polish Constitution in part an 
outgrowth of the participation of such 
great Polish patriots as Pulaski and 
Kosciuszko in the war for freedom 
which we underwent in 1776 and which 
led to the development of our own Con- 
stitution, but it also symbolizes the ex- 
tent to which we in America are under 
obligation to the Polish people for the 
part which they played in our own battle 
for independence. 

Adopted by Poland just 19 years after 
the first partition of Poland occurred by 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, this con- 
stitution came at a critical time in Po- 
land’s history when she was still threat- 
ened by foreign aggressors whose appe- 
tites could not be satisfied with less than 
the entire country. But the brave Po- 
lish people would not be intimidated. 
In May of 1791 they announced that all 
men are free and in this way hurled 
their blow at dictatorship. 

Written by Ignatius Potocki and sup- 
ported by King Stanislaw Augustus, the 
great Polish Constitution served to in- 
spire and sustain the will of the Polish 
people. It proclaimed for all the world 
the Polish faith in the liberal doctrines 
they saw at work in the new United 
States and stated its simple faith that 
“all power in civil society is derived from 
the will of the people.” It restored 
man’s faith in himself for it laid the 
blueprint for the most challenging form 
of government in the history of civilized 
man—democracy. It provided for the 
election of a two-chamber legislature 
and established three branches of gov- 
ernment like our own. It granted reli- 
gious freedom to all, full protection un- 
der the law to commoners and restricted 
the rights of the king. 

In spite of the long, tragic history of 
oppression which the Polish people have 
continued to suffer, in spite of the de- 
velopment of this great constitution of 
theirs back in 1791, this same clear un- 
derstanding of the principles of liberty 
and this same burning passion to achieve 
independence are still today clearly alive 
in the hearts of the people of Poland 
themselves, as well as in the hearts and 
minds of all Americans of Polish extrac- 
tion. 

I agree with my colleague, that we 
have a deep obligation, Mr. Speaker, to 
help the people of Poland carry on their 
fight for eventual freedom. I agree par- 
ticularly with the remarks made a 
moment ago by the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] that as long as 
anyone lives in slavery all of us are in 
part slaves. We have an obligation to- 
day as Americans to continue to work 
to help the people of Poland regain their 
freedom. 

I came back a month ago, Mr. Speaker, 
from an opportunity to see both East 
Berlin and West Berlin. One can read- 
ily understand the difference between the 
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free way of life and the Communist way 
of life when you compare the brightness 
of West Berlin with the darkness of East 
Berlin. 

When we realize that the people of 
Poland are living today under the same 
kind of dark and sinister oppression that 
is the fate of the people of East Berlin, 
then it can only reinforce our determi- 
nation as Americans to back up the peo- 
ple of Poland in their gallant struggle 
so that in the very near future they too 
can achieve full independence. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from. Michigan. - 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join those who are commending 
the gentleman from Illinois for calling 
the attention of the House of Represent- 
atives to this important day in Polish 
history, Polish Constitution Day. 

Mr. Speaker, in my congressional dis- 
trict in Jackson, Mich., there are many 
Polish Americans. I have had occasion 
to visit with their fraternal groups on 
commemorative holidays of interest to 
the Polish people. I have developed a 
high regard for the patriotism and the 
determination and the devotion to 
principles of democracy of the Polish 
people. 

Today, we commemorate a significant 
event in the history of the Polish people. 
On May 3, 1791, Poland enacted one of 
the first democratic constitutions in 
Europe. That constitution and our own, 
adopted only 2 years earlier, are perpet- 
ual monuments asserting man’s desire to 
be free, to cherish and respect the dignity 
of the individual, and to allow him to live 
in a society where individual freedom of 
choice and equality of opportunity are 
paramount. 

The free spirit embodied in that docu- 
ment has withstood the political, moral, 
and economic exploitation by the regime, 
clearly subservient to Moscow, with the 
Poznan revolt of 1956 as clear evidence. 
Following the October rebellion the 
prospects of freedom in Poland became 
brighter. Communists were forced to 
make concessions and to liberalize the 
Gomulka regime, for to do otherwise 
would have necessitated more brutal re- 
pressions similar to those in Hungary and 
such a pattern may have led to disastrous 
consequences to the campaign of the 
Russian imperalists. 

Religious teaching in schools was per- 
mitted. The collective farm system, de- 
tested by the peasants, was eliminated, 
Greater freedom of the press was per- 
mitted and some of the terrors imposed 
by the security police ceased. But these 
hopeful reforms were short lived. Soviet 
policy has demonstrated once again that 
it will not tolerate too much liberalism 
nor a return to democracy. As the Com- 
munist Party regained control of the 
situation the sugar pills were withdrawn 
and recent developments reveal inten- 
sified repression of the people to pre- 
Poznan conditions. 

Today there are some 5 Red army 
divisions in Poland standing ready to 
forcefully compel Soviet exploitation. 
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‘Ruthless press campaigns have been 
waged against the church and religious 
instructions in the state schools again is 
forbidden. The collective farms are be- 
ing reinstated and Gomulka himself 
-stated in September of last year that: 
“The only correct road must in the long 
run lead to the collectivism of Polish 
agriculture.” 

Censorship has been reestablished and 
all media of communication are again 
becoming subservient to Soviet tyranny. 
The quest of the Polish people for free- 
dom and recovery from the disastrous 
economics forced on them by Soviet ex- 
ploitation is once again being obliterated. 

Soviet Russia should never have been 
permitted to subjugate the Polish people 
by a puppet Communist government, ap- 
proved by American representatives in 
agreements at Yalta, Teheran, and Pots- 
dam. The Poznan revolt clearly demon- 
strates that the world’s largest army can- 
not subjugate a people determined to be 
free and we must answer the call of those 
Polish patriots who want to be free. We 
must extend our support to them to help 
them combat Russian imperialism and 
keep alive hope in the hearts of people 
suffering totalitarian tyranny behind the 
iron curtain. We express our friendship 
and sympathy to these people of Poland 
and I think that we can best honor them 
by reasserting our friendship to them. 
Through our indifference and laxity a 
well-organized minority seized the vast 
powers of government in Poland and they 
have imposed a disruptive economy on 
those people which has drained them of 
their freedom and resources. But Poland 
must and will be free again and I am 
confident that the spirit of freedom 
which kindled in the hearts of the fram- 
ers of the Polish Constitution still exists 
and as such the present oppression will 
not last. 

I am proud to join with freedom-lov- 
ing Polish people everywhere in com- 
memorating this anniversary and it is 
my fervent hope that the time will soon 
come when Poland will again be able to 
celebrate this occasion free from the sub- 
jugation of Soviet oppression. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, want to congratulate my friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI], 
in having the House set aside the period 
of time that it has today for the gentle- 
man to make his very important and ef- 
fective remarks and to enable other 
Members to join with him. 

Everyone knows of the strong desire 
and inherent desire that has never been 
quenched that exists in the minds of the 
people of Poland for liberty and inde- 
pendence. There is no people in the his- 
tory of mankind that has been more in- 
dividualistic, with the possible exception 
of the Irish, than those of Poland in their 
desire for liberty and independence, and 
throughout the generations, their con- 
stant fight for liberty and independence. 
I might say that there is a pronounced 
similarity between the history of Poland 
and Ireland historically and from many 
angles. They are both very individ- 
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ualistic people. Iam not excluding oth- 
ers, of course. The history of their gov- 
ernments has been very much the same 
throughout the generations. They have 
shown their devotion, as I have said, 
for liberty and independence, and today 
we all know that probably 98 percent of 
the people of Poland are awaiting for the 
day of deliverance when they will have 
a restoration of their independence as a 
nation and their complete liberty as a 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a little concerned 
about some broader implications today. 
We know that there is going to be a for- 
eign ministers meeting shortly, and in 
my opinion that meeting is going to be 
one of the most important in the history 
of time. Out of that meeting will come 
either strength or weakness in the efforts 
of people to retain their independence, 
or those from whom it has been taken, to 
regain their independence, in the effort 
of mankind to retain liberty under their 
own laws. I completely support the posi- 
tion taken by President Eisenhower that 
before a summit meeting is held there 
must be evidence of progress being made 
on a foreign ministers level. In connec- 
tion with the foreign ministers meeting, 
it is very interesting to note that Gen- 
eral De Gaulle has taken a very firm 
position and that Chancellor Adenauer 
has also taken a very strong position and 
that President Eisenhower has taken a 
position which, if he adheres to it, will 
receive the support of the great majority, 
if not all, of the people of America. I 
hope that the foreign ministers meeting 
will show results, because if the foreign 
ministers meeting is a failure, I am 
afraid that going into a summit meeting 
at any price might be dangerous, and 
from that would lead a journey that 
might be along the line of weakness and 
indecision, and weakness and indecision 
is along the road of appeasement. So, 
I hope that the foreign ministers meet- 
ing will develop results, something that 
will be a step, at least, in the direction of 
a world of peace. 

I hope that President Eisenhower will 
adhere to what he has already said, that 
unless there is evidence of progress on 
that level he would have hesitancy in 
going into a summit meeting, because I 
think that a summit meeting at any price 
would be fraught with danger. 

Furthermore, at any summit meeting 
I should hope that no agreement will be 
made that would freeze the status quo 
of Europe, because if that is done, it will 
mean that one of our greatest strengths, 
to which the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Pucrnsk1] and other Members have 
referred, countless of millions of persons 
behind the Iron Curtain who hate the 
Communists and who are waiting for 
their day of deliverance, would be de- 
stroyed, because they would become dis- 
appointed and disillusioned. They look 
to America with hope. They look toward 
Moscow with despair. 

If we enter into any agreements—I do 
not say that we will—but if by chance 
at the summit meeting or at the foreign 
ministers meeting an agreement is made 
freezing the present European situation, 
the only construction that could be placed 
upon that would be that we have sold 
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down the river 100 million human beings 
behind the Iron Curtain who want their 
freedom. That would be a very bad blow 
to us from every angle, psychological and 
otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a great believer in 
firmness. I believe in negotiation, but 
I believe in negotiating from firmness. 
There are inherent weaknesses on the 
part of the West, I am sorry to say, from 
what I read in the newspapers and from 
what I have observed in my talks with 
some people. But I hope those weak- 
nesses will be lessened between now and 
the foreign ministers meeting. 

We have had a man who was com- 
pelled because of ill health just recently 
to retire from his position as Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles. In my 
opinion, he is one of the greatest Ameri- 
cans we have ever had. I am a great 
admirer of his and have said so openly 
on all occasions. He is a man of firm- 
ness, a man of deep faith, and a man 
with convictions. It was a sad blow to 
us and to the free world that he became 
ill at this time. But succeeding him is 
a man of great capacity, Christian Her- 
ter, whom I know. I hope that Christian 
Herter will exercise that Yankee tenacity 
of his and remain firm, that he will not 
manifest uncertainty or weakness which 
would bring about a situation where the 
foreign ministers meeting, if it is a fail- 
ure, will result in a summit meeting at 
any price. 

So, Mr. Speaker, there are broader 
implications involved. There is not only 
Poland, but there is Czechoslovakia, 
there is Latvia, there is Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, and other satellite nations} and 
right in the Soviet Union there are tens 
of millions of Soviet Union citizens who, 
as we know, despise their Communist 
overlords. In the Ukraine, for example, 
there are millions who would like to see 
liberty restored to them, who would like 
to see freedom and independence given 
to them. 

So we have this great reservoir of 
strength. I know that there are many 
complicated questions that cannot all be 
covered. But one thing is certain so far 
as the foreign ministers meeting and the 
summit meeting are concerned. I hope 
that progress will be made, but under any 
conditions, I hope that no agreement will 
be made which would provide officially 
for the status quo in Europe. Because 
if that were done, in my opinion, it would 
represent a great defeat for the Western 
World. 

Mr. Speaker, in the last decades of the 
18th century unhappy Poles were having 
internal and international difficulties. 
Their governmental machinery was 
autocratic and unwieldy, and the coun- 
try was surrounded by three powerful 
neighbors—Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
These three ambitious powers had al- 
ready grabbed part of Poland, and it 
seemed that they were preparing to par- 
tition Poland once more. Poles were 
fully aware of such dangers and evil 
designs. They felt that if their govern- 
mental machinery could be reformed, 
and old obstructive methods could be 
abandoned, then internally the country 
would become stronger, and thus better 
prepared to face external dangers. With 
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that clear purpose in mind they began 
the reforming and reconstructing move 
in 1788, which culminated in the Con- 
stitution of 1791. 

This Constitution forms a true land- 
mark both in Poland’s history and also 
in the history of liberal, constitutional 
government in all Europe. It was one of 
the earliest efforts, put forth without re- 
sorting to revolutionary methods, in 
which the unlimited and autocratic au- 
thority of the monarch was reduced and 
definitely restrained. Responsible cab- 
inet form of government was established, 
and the popularly elected legislature took 
on real importance. Townsmen were 
given certain political rights, and the 
peasantry was brought under the pro- 
tection of the law. Religious freedom 
was guaranteed and freedom of speech 
was tolerated. For all these liberal and 
progressive provisions the Constitution 
was hailed as a real charter for the lib- 
erties of the underprivileged. It is true 
that the unfortunate turn of interna- 
tional events prevented the carrying out 
of the provisions of the Constitution, but 
the fine ideas embodied in that historic 
document became the political creed of 
all freedom-loving Poles, and to this day 
they cherish those ideas as fervently as 
did their forefathers 168 years ago when 
the Constitution of 1791 was promul- 
gated. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to thank the distinguished majority 
leader for his courageous remarks. The 
name JohN McCormack is well known 
today not only among the people of 
Poland, but among the people of Polish 
descent in this country who know of his 
distinguished record over the years, of 
never yielding in the struggle for the 
rights of those individuals, and in their 
great struggle for freedom. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
add my congratulations to the distin- 
guished gentleman; and not only con- 
gratulations but my thanks, because I 
am sure that the work that he has done, 
and others like him, has given encour- 
agement to the people of the world. 

I think we might well say that democ- 
racy not only in this country but world- 
wide is dependent on how we encourage 
those who subscribe to our philsophy 
worldwide, and encourage them to stand 
with us. 

Mr. Speaker, I noted with interest the 
statement of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] referring to 
the Irish. Under the circumstances, I 
should like to add a word for the Danes. 

For many years it was my privilege to 
represent McLeod County in the affairs 
of government. This prosperous rural 
community was made up of immigrants 
from many countries, including a fine, 
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honest, and dedicated group of Polish 
people. 

Our whole Nation is made up of loyal 
nationality minorities who have banded 
together to make a new nation. Back 
home the Poles join with my Danish 
minority to celebrate our important 
festivals, and we join with the Poles in 
celebrating a day like May 3, Polish Con- 
stitution Day. 

We have enjoyed a fine friendship 
over the years. 

Today it is my privilege to bring a 
message from the Poles of the Minnesota 
Second District, adding their voice to 
the celebration of this day throughout 
the world. Knowing these fine folks as 
I do, I can assure you that this message 
comes from the heart. 


CHURCH OF St. ADALBERT, 
Silver Lake, Minn., April 23, 1959. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. NELSEN: May 3 of this year 
will mark the 168th anniversary of the adop- 
tion of Poland’s Constitution. People of 
Polish descent in this community join in 
extending a message of congratulations on 
this occasion. 

It is with mingled feelings of pride and 
sadness that their thoughts turn to their 
motherland, Pride in the heritage of indom- 
itable courage and love of freedom that keeps 
Poland's faith burning, and sadness for the 
suffering under oppression which strives to 
destroy religion, freedom, and human dig- 
nity. 

It is our wish, as a group representative of 
Polish-Americans, that in sending you this 
message it may help those who fight to 
know that they are not forgotten in prayers, 
deeds, and thoughts. 

Thank you for this opportunity and for 
your consideration. With best personal 
wishes, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
THE USHERS CLUB OF CHURCH OF 
ST. ADALBERT, SILVER LAKE, MINN. 
Rev. S. JULKOWSKI, Pastor. 

(Signed by the following members and 
wives: Louis Wawrzyniak, Mrs. Louis Wa- 
wrzyniak, Leo Metkowski, Mrs. Leo Metkow- 
ski, Clarence Juncewski, Mrs. Clarence 
Juncewski, Cosimer Rozeski, Mrs. Cosimer 
Rozeski, Sylvester Pokornowski, Mrs. Sylvest- 
er Pokornowski, Francis Pokornowski, Mrs. 
Francis Pokornowski, Ernest Kuras, Mrs. 
Ernest Kuras, Edward Nowak, Mrs. Edward 
Nowak, Mrs. Virgil Fiecke, Virgil Fiecke, 
Mrs. Delbert Merrill, Delbert Merrill, Joseph 
Benz, Mrs. Joseph Benz, Mrs. Arthur Nowak, 
Arthur Nowak, Clifford Pilorski, Mrs. Clif- 
ford Pilorski, Simon Shimanski, Mrs. Simon 
Shimanski.) 


I offer my congratulations to the 
gentleman from Illinois, and hope he 
keeps up his good work, because I am 
sure somehow a message will reach the 
people of his country and encourage 
them to continue their efforts in behalf 
of democracy and a free world. They 
will be helping themselves and us along 
with it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEN- 
SEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like very much to associate myself with 
the statement of the very distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota. I concur 
in all he has said. It happens of course 
that I am of Danish ancestry, people who 
were born and raised in Denmark, as 
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were his parents. We have another col- 
league in this House whose parents were 
born in Denmark, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

I know some Polish people in my dis- 
trict, and I hold them in the highest re- 
gard. They are good people; they are 
liberty loving people. 

I congratulate the gentleman who has 
the fioor on this dedication he is carrying 
on for the Polish people on their Consti- 
tution Day. I hope and pray that it will 
not be long until those peace-loving peo- 
ple of Poland will be free. I am sure 
that God is on their side and that in 
God’s good time they will be free. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man from Minnesota and the gentleman 
from Iowa for reminding us of the great 
spirit of the Danes. This is what makes 
America. This is the vigor, this is what 
has given us our great strength, that we 
have taken from all nationalities and 
brought into this country the best their 
cultures have had to offer. Today, 
working as Americans, we have done 
tremendously great things simply be- 
cause in this country we have permitted 
all of our people, of all nationalities, to 
work together as Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a week of deep significance to every 
person who is a friend of freedom. Yes- 
terday—May 3—marked the 168th anni- 
versary of the putting into effect of the 
Polish Constitution. 

This anniversary commemorates the 
long struggle of the people of Poland for 
political liberty and self-determination. 

The battle of the people of Poland for 
freedom has been a lengthy and a frus- 
trating one. Hemmed in by powerful 
neighbors, Poland has been subjected to 
wave after wave of invasion and foreign 
domination. Again and again, the Pol- 
ish people have had to expend their 
energies in the defense of their rights. 
Not since the end of the 18th century 
have the Poles enjoyed the peace and 
economic stability essential to the de- 
velopment of political liberty. 

The constitution of May 3, 1791, was 
put into effect with the full support of 
the people and the Polish King. At that 
hour of history and in that place, the 
constitution of May 3 was considered 
revolutionary because of its liberalism, 
Autocracy was replaced by constitutional 
monarchy, the responsibility of cabinet 
ministers was established and the rights 
of the peasants were greatly increased. 

Indeed, Catherine the Great of Russia 
recognized the constitution as a symbol 
of a potential threat to liberty, and, in 
concert with Prussia and Austria, Russia 
attacked Poland and overran the 
country. 

With the exception of the brief span 
between World Wars I and II, Poland has 
not known the blessings of liberty. Even 
today, improved though the situation 
may be over the immediate postwar 
years, the people of Poland do not live 
in a free land. Their future is darkened 
by the long shadow of the armed might 
of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, throughout the United 
States this week, many will rise to speak 
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in commemoration of Polish Constitution 
Day. For in our own country are many 
fine Americans of Polish ancestry whose 
hearts are understandably heavy when 
they think of their friends and relatives 
who still stand in the Communist shadow 
that beclouds the lives of those behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

In South Bend and Mishawaka, Ind.— 
two cities in the congressional district I 
represent—it has been my privilege to 
give some time and effort to encouraging 
the CARE for Poland program to send 
assistance to the brave people of this 
great country. Indeed, I am proud of 
the many contributions to the civic, cul- 
tural, and economic life of Indiana made 
by our many citizens of Polish ancestry. 

I speak therefore with personal knowl- 
edge and understanding of the feelings of 
so many citizens whom I have the honor 
to represent. 

All America sympathizes with the 
plight of the people of Poland, and we 
pray that the day may soon come when 
they may in the 20th century have the 
freedom envisaged in the constitution of 
the 18th century. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to thank the gentleman from Indiana. 
I am well aware of the magnificent work 
he has done in his own district helping 
to send CARE packages to Poland. Iam 
sure he has merited and earned the eter- 
nal thanks of the people of that country 
for his efforts in getting the food pack- 
ages to Poland—food packages to help 
these people to continue their spirit of 
resistance. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, congratulate the gentle- 
men of Polish descent so much for tak- 
ing this time today in order that we 
might join in the praise of the people of 
Polish nationality everywhere and ex- 
press our deep appreciation for the gal- 
lantry and patriotism of the brave peo- 
ple of Poland. Many nationalities are 
represented in the great citizenry of 
America, and all of them have made a 
distinguished contribution, and certainly 
among them are the loyal, able, patriotic 
American citizens of Polish descent. 
Many are residents of my district and 
my home city of Lowell. 

The Polish people are courageous and 
brave. Their history is glorious. Today 
Poland stands boldly and strongly, sur- 
rounded by communism, but, even so, 
like a great block of granite, solid and 
pure, defiant and unbreakable. Every- 
one here surely would be proud to pos- 
sess some of this stubborn, resolute Po- 
lish blood in their veins. There always 
will be a Poland. 

The Polish people possess another 
wonderful quality that endears them to 
others. They are gentle and kind. I was 
in Poland for a visit one time when there 
was illness in my family. I have never 
forgotten the gentleness and kindness 
extended to me. Every effort, every sac- 
rifice was made to provide the best in 
care and comfort. 

Recently a great golden jubilee, a 
beautiful pageant occurred in my home 
city, celebrating the coming to Lowell and 
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to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
the first of the Polish people. Here was 
a sight, Mr. Speaker, that I shall never 
forget. There was column after column 
of marching Polish soldiers together 
with those of other nationalities, and I 
have them all, I am sure, in my district. 
Marching with the soldiers were the 
merchants, the lawyers and the doctors 
and everybody who has contributed so 
much to my own fine city of Lowell. 
Everyone from Lowell and the surround- 
ing towns came and joined in this cele- 
bration and in this march. Also included 
were the little children with their lovely 
Polish costumes. 

I never saw a more beautiful or a more 
magnificient day, Mr. Speaker, and one 
thing I want to mention particularly is 
the applause which burst out so spon- 
taneously in appreciation and admira- 
tion along the line of march. Except 
after a great victory in the war, Mr. 
Speaker, I never heard such genuine ap- 
plause in the streets of Lowell. This 
applause was for the Polish people. 
People were applauding the Polish fight- 
ing spirit, Mr. Speaker. They were ap- 
plauding the tremendously gallant fight 
Poland is making against communism. 

Truly, I thank God for the Americans 
of Polish descent and their great con- 
tributions to our country. I am grateful 
for the courage and stamina possessed by 
the Polish people in Poland in their ad- 
mirable stand against allowing commu- 
nism to absorb and destroy their noble 
national life. Great respect I have for 
the Polish people everywhere. It is an 
honor to be included in the warmth of 
their friendship. 

On the 350th anniversary of the land- 
ing of the first Polish settlers at James- 
town I salute the Polish people. They 
are proven patriots of liberty and free- 
dom. They are fighters for the free way 
of life. Again Icommend the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it must be 
a source of sorrow and regret for all 
Americans to reflect today that the con- 
stitutional Government, established by 
the people of Poland only 4 years after 
the adoption of our own Constitution, 
must be memorialized, on this 168th an- 
niversary of Constitution Day, by a peo- 
ple held in virtual slavery and denied 
the basic rights of freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and all of the guarantees of the essential 
dignity of man which we take so much 
for granted. 

What consolation can we offer our 
Polish friends? First, our promise to 
hold inviolate this bastion of freedom 
as a hope to the world; second, to prom- 
ise to continue to work to the best of our 
ability, in the light of the dangers which 
beset us all, for the fundamental right 
of the governed to a free voice in their 
government, and third, perhaps, the 
promise which has through all recorded 
history demonstrated its truth—that 
right does triumph, however long and 
dark the road. 
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Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is fitting that this Congress 
should for a moment lay aside the tasks 
at hand and pay tribute to the courage, 
patriotism, and genius of the Polish peo- 
ple. On May 3, 168 years ago, the Polish 
Constitution was adopted. This instru- 
ment is a monument to their love of 
liberty and their devotion to freedom. 
Poland since the late 18th century has 
been dismembered no less than 4 times. 
She has valiantly faced aggressors from 
the east and the west throughout her 
history. 

We, in this Congress, are living wit- 
nesses to the aggression against Poland 
and atrocities perpetrated by the Nazis 
during World War II. We are all aware 
of the occupation and the oppression of 
the Polish people by the Soviet Union 
in more recent years. We are living wit- 
nesses to the undying courage and deter- 
mination of the Polish people to preserve 
their nation and to regain their freedom. 

Fresh in our memory are the pictures 
of the Poznan riots and the efforts of 
the Polish people in what is now referred 
to as the October Revolution. The 
Polish people, against overwhelming 
odds, demonstrated their determination 
to preserve their basic human rights. 
While they were not able to throw off 
the yoke of Soviet oppression, their ef- 
forts brought substantial gains. Unfor- 
tunately most of the gains of the October 
Revolution have now been lost. The se- 
curity police are again raiding monas- 
teries, the administrator of education is 
doing all that he can to destroy religious 
education in Poland. The Communists 
have indicated their plans to pursue 
their ruthless program of collectivization 
for Polish agriculture. Freedom of 
speech and of the press are again being 
restricted with typical Communist ruth- 
lessness. One important gain remains, 
however, Poland is still permitted to 
maintain contacts with the West. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we will be 
able to maintain our link with Poland. 
I hope our Government will continue to 
encourage mutual contacts between our 
two countries. I hope as a nation we 
will continue to give economic aid to 
Poland, and to do all that we can to 
relieve the burden that has been placed 
upon those magnificent people. 

On this anniversary of the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 let us reaffirm our faith in 
Poland and in the Polish people. Let us 
continue to hope and pray that they 
will once again be able to turn back the 
forces of tyranny and enjoy a free and 
bountiful life. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, Poland’s 
continued struggled for freedom has the 
gratitude and the admiration of every 
American. On May 3, 1791, Poland 
adopted a constitution, which we pay 
tribute today on its 168th anniversary, 
inspired by the American Declaration of 
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Independence and the French Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man. 

Since that date the people of Poland 
have been in a constant struggle for 
the preservation of their rights and free- 
doms. Being in close proximity with 
her Russian neighbor, she has always 
been and is at the present time threat- 
ened and attacked by this suppressor of 
human rights and freedoms. Poland 
finally became free in 1918 only to face 
an enormous task, that of rebuilding 
what had been destroyed by World War 
I and of restoring to the people their 
rights and freedoms that had been down- 
trodden by the 123 years of domination 
by foreign powers. The American peo- 
ple showed concern over the fate of the 
Polish people and in the Versailles 
Treaty called for a free and independent 
Poland. 

With the outbreak of the Second 
World War, Poland again fell under the 
boot of the oppressor, this time in the 
form of the Germans. Finally, near 
July’s end of 1944 some relief was in 
sight. The Red army was near Warsaw 
and was pressing for a victory over the 
German troops. Pleas went out to the 
Polish underground for assistance. Po- 
land, seizing the opportunity to liberate 
herself from the Germans, revolted and 
on August 3, 1944, the city again was 

free. But the Russians had ideas of 
their own and instead of coming to the 
aid of the Polish people, they completely 
blockaded the city from any supplies or 
aid. The Poles held out for 63 days but 
finally fell. The Russians had seized 
the opportunity to destroy the then last 
free Polish Government. With the ter- 
mination of the Yalta Agreement the 
Communists took control of the Polish 
Government and since that time the 
Polish people have been under the heal 
of the Communist dictatorship. 

The people of Poland have not, how- 
ever, stopped their struggle for freedom. 
They have fought both forcibly and cun- 
ningly to free themselves from this total- 
itarian regime which enslaves not only 
their bodies but also tries to enslave their 
minds. On October 19, 1957, the strength 
of the Polish people lessened the em- 
brace of the Russian regime. Poland 
succeeded in doing what other satellites 
had been trying by force. She had won 
a moral victory and relative freedom for 
the Polish people. Mr. Gomulka won for 
the people increased commercial activ- 
ity, more private initiative, the creation 
of a higher standard of living, a break- 
down of rigid state controls, elastic eco- 
nomic policies and the freedom of re- 
ligion under the leadership of Cardinal 
Stefan Wyszynski. 

The U.S. Government, realizing the 
significance of this move, sent economic 
aid to Poland in the form of farm com- 
modities, mainly cotton and wheat, plus 
mining and agricultural machinery to 
help Poland support herself. When Po- 
land needed assistance she turned to the 
West; and the United States, admitting 
the risk, met the Polish people halfway 
by granting this aid and helped Poland 
strengthen her people’s will to resist and 
drive a still further wedge between the 
Polish Government and the Kremlin. 
This could lead to a chain reaction and 
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accomplish from within what the free 
world cannot do from without. 

Poland’s freedom was short lived, how- 
ever, and again the Communists are be- 
ginning to grind the heel of oppression 
down upon the people of Poland. Po- 
land’s people love and want their free- 
dom and will never give up to the Com- 
munist threat. Many of the Polish peo- 
ple seek to live in the free world and 
many desire homes in the United States. 
Many have received help from the United 
States, and I am certain that all Ameri- 
cans would want the needs of the people 
of all suppressed nations to receive con- 
sideration from the free world. 

Many of those who have settled with- 
in the boundaries of the United States 
have become outstanding citizens within 
their respective communities. Here I 
wish to pay tribute to my many Polish 
friends who have contributed so much 
to America. May I mention two, both of 
whom reside in Kansas City, Kans. First 
is Joseph Ksiazek who is the President 
of the Polish-American Club and has 
been for a quarter of a century. The 
other is Frank A. Koska who is clerk of 
the city court and conducts an important 
office in our county government. These 
men are good examples of the great 
Polish contribution to the United States 
of America. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, it is my sin- 
cere desire to congratulate the people of 
Poland for the struggle that they are 
waging against communism within their 
own country and to wish for them full 
and lasting freedom. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, first 
I would like to commend the gentleman 
for taking the time on this very signifi- 
cant day to pay tribute to a great people; 
a people who today need encouragement 
probably more than any other people in 
the world, because I think the Polish peo- 
ple have a sincere desire to be free and to 
adhere to the great principles we know 
and foster in this country of ours. 

I am glad to take this opportunity to 
join with my colleagues, who have spoken 
so appropriately on this question, and I 
find it hard to make any new or addi- 
tional contributions. Today, however, I 
do think it is important to note that a 
very significant contribution was made 
by the people of Poland through their 
leaders to our country in the early his- 
tory of our country. I recall that in 
Lafayette Square, north of the White 
House, seeing a monument built to a 
great Polish soldier, Kosciuszko, who 
came here during the Revolutionary War 
to support a foreign program in which 
our country was beneficiary. 

He, with the great Pulaski, made a con- 
tribution in that very significant war in 
the history of the world. It is not hard 
for me to imagine, as I read the history 
of that time, that had it not been for 
these two gentlemen there would not be 
the great United States of America as we 
know it. I think it is worthy of note as 
we think on matters of foreign aid for 
other nations that we at one time were 
the beneficiaries of a foreign aid pro- 
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gram, and the type that was extended 
was a very important one. 

I want to mention to my colleagues 
here a project that Mrs. Schwengel and 
I had the privilege of participating in 
some 11 years ago. Through a combina- 
tion of fortunate circumstances, we were 
called upon and invited to participate in 
a displaced persons program. Before our 
share of the program was completed, we 
were responsible for 11 Polish people who 
were brought to this country. I want to 
say that has been a great experience for 
both of us. We feel as if we have had 
a part in making American citizens out 
of these fine people. I have never noted 
as great an appreciation as these people 
have expressed for the opportunity—not 
only of what we were able to do for them 
personally—but for the opportunity to 
come to this great country to enjoy the 
freeedoms and liberties that we enjoy 
here. It is a source of great strength to 
them. This has caused them to launch 
out on a type of foreign aid of their own. 
One family gives over 30 percent of its 
income each month to send back home to 
their people in order to make life a little 
easier there. It is their way of telling the 
story of this great country of ours. 

I want to commend the gentleman and 
join with all of those who have paid trib- 
ute to these very fine people and this 
great nation, in the hope and prayer that 
they may some day soon begin to enjoy 
the freedom and liberties that we enjoy 
in this great country of ours. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his very kind remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the gen- 
tleman, too, for the very fine remarks he 
has made on this day and for the cause 
that he has given us to pause and reflect 
upon the very great importance of consti- 
tional government in this world. Since 
our majority leader has reflected upon 
the country of his national origin and 
praised it, and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has praised the country of his 
national origin, and the gentleman from 
Indiana has done likewise, I would like 
to praise the countries of my national 
origin. That is, almost all of the coun- 
tries of the world, because I am a “Duke’s 
mixture.” Ido this because I think that 
this is a way of saying that the people 
in all countries want peace and they 
want what we have in the United States, 
but, for one reason or another, many 
have become subjugated to governments 
or rulers that exercise authority by the 
armed forces of their government so 
that the citizens cannot enjoy the liber- 
ties that we enjoy in this country. It 
would be good for the people of the 
United States to stop and reflect upon 
the necessity, the very dire necessity, of 
making the Government in this country 
work and making democracy work so 
that our people will not become subju- 
gated through circumstances such as 
people in other countries have and which 
have eventually caused them to lose their 
freedom. We must work together to 
make our Government a good example. 
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I thank the gentleman for his very 
fine statement. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3 freedom-loving people of Polish 
ancestry in every part of the world ob- 
served the 168th anniversary of the 
adoption of Poland’s Constitution which 
was adopted on May 3, 1791, just 2 years 
after the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Poland's history has been the history 
of a people’s determined struggle to gain 
and maintain political freedom from 
tyranny. 

It is tragic that Poland has enjoyed 
only brief periods of liberty as a nation 
since the adoption of its constitution. 
But in spite of the crushing weight of op- 
pression which the Polish people have 
been forced to endure, they have never 
relented in their valiant struggle to re- 
gain national independence for Poland. 

With the dedication to principle of the 
Polish people and their indomitable will 
to regain Poland’s former position as a 
free nation, they must eventually tri- 
umph over the evil forces of Communist 
oppression. 

The people of the United States join 
with the people of Poland and those of 
Polish ancestry in the observance of the 
168th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution, and in a sincere and 
devout prayer for the reestablishment of 
Poland as a free and independent nation. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, to liberty- 
loving and independent Poles their Con- 
stitution of 1791 is almost as important 
as their political independence. They 
have always attached extraordinary sig- 
nificance to this historic document be- 
cause they felt, and still feel, that by 
the implementation of its liberal, novel, 
and sweeping provisions they were to 
be freed from the shackles and obstruc- 
tive intricacies of their old, unwieldly 
and inefficient regime. With that 
worthy goal in mind their leaders 
framed, adopted and promulgated that 
Constitution, which, by its democratic 
and progressive provisions, was consid- 
ered a moderate, modest, and model 
charter for the Poles. 

The Constitution drastically limited 
the powers of the king and made Poland 
a constitutional monarchy. Responsible 
cabinet form of government was estab- 
lished; the old system of class distinc- 
tions was eliminated. The upper legisla- 
tive chamber lost some of its powers, and 
the second chamber was vested with gen- 
uine legislative authority. Economic 
barriers existing between the nobility 
and the bourgeoisie were practically 
obliterated, and the peasantry was taken 
under the protection of the law. In 
many ways the Constitution abolished 
the worst abuses from which Poland had 
been suffering for centuries. Its promul- 
gation was hailed not only by the Poles, 
but it was also acclaimed by liberals in 
other countries. Unfortunately the 
Poles were not given the chance to test 
the efficacy of this Constitution. Soon 
after its promulgation the country was 
overrun by its inveterate enemies; it was 
partitioned, and Poland’s independence 
was nomore. But the spirit of the Con- 
stitution of 1791 lived in their hearts, 
and today they celebrate the 168th anni- 
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versary of its promulgation. I am glad 
to join them in this anniversary celebra- 
tion. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, this 168th 
anniversary of the Polish Constitution 
Day is an appropriate occasion for all 
Americans to express appreciation to our 
Polish-Americans for their contributions 
in the defense and development of our 
great country. It is also an opportune 
time to assure Americans of Polish 
descent that we join in their prayers 
for their enslaved relatives and friends 
in Poland. 

The historical ties between Americans 
and Poles, based on a comman devotion 
to freedom and national independence, 
canot be severed. Today we renew 
this mutual faith and our strong bonds 
of friendship and proclaim that we shall 
never be reconciled to the bondage of 
the Polish people. 

It is therefore the more fitting that 
we in this body pause to reaffirm our 
concern and our friendship for the peo- 
ple of Poland, and to express our con- 
fidence that the indomitable Polish spirit 
that has triumphed against all difficulties 
in the past will yet triumph again. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, America 
has been often referred to as the melting 
pot of racial and religious groups. But 
this statement is true only in a certain 
sense. Immigrants from every corner of 
this distracted world have been welcomed 
here; they have enjoyed equal opportu- 
nities under equal justice, and they all 
have availed themselves of the privilege 
of becoming industrious, law-abiding, 
and patriotic citizens of this great 
Republic. They all have helped in mak- 
ing America great, and have vowed to 
defend its institutions and the demo- 
cratic way of life. In that sense Amer- 
ica is a great melting pot. 

At the same time all ethnic and 
religious groups here have retained many 
of their ethnic traditions and have held 
firm to their religious beliefs. In this 
sense, America is far from being a melt- 
ing pot of radical and religious groups. 
It is perhaps better to say America is a 
country in which we seek unity and 
strength in diversity and in individual- 
ity. So we have today, as we have had in 
the past, our nationality groups in all 
parts of the country, each possessing its 
peculiar characteristics, and all of them 
patriotic citizens of the country. 

Poles numbering many millions, are 
among the larger of our nationality 
groups, and they have played a large role 
in making America great. We have 
known them here as sturdy, hard-work- 
ing, law-abiding, and brave citizens, In 
and out of their historic homeland they 
are known as indefatigable workers in 
the building of democratic institutions, 
and stouthearted defenders of demo- 
cratic principles. Ideas such as political 
equality, justice, freedom, and independ- 
ence, have always been dear to them. 
They have cherished such ideas in their 
misery and misfortune, and they have 
clung to them most fervently and reso- 
lutely. When they were enjoying free- 
dom and independence, they have tried 
to retain their independence; and when 
they had the misfortune to lose it, then 
they have worked with all their might to 
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regain it. The Constitution of 1791 is a 
case in point. 

As the result of the first partition of 
Poland in 1772 the Poles had lost more 
than half of their country, and their in- 
dependence seemed to be in jeopardy. 
At the time it was thought that one way 
to forestall future dangers was to reform 
the governing institutions. The Great 
Diet, or the Assembly, was very much 
taken up with this idea in 1788, and a 
group called patriots was the spear- 
head of the movement. Finally a docu- 
ment was drawn up and adopted on May 
3 of 1791, which came to be known as the 
Constitution of 1791. 

That memorable document embodied 
many liberal and progressive ideas, and 
represented a decisive advance over any- 
thing of the same kind yet attempted in 
any country in central and Eastern 
Europe. By this Constitution Poland 
became a limited, constitutional mon- 
archy. Ministerial responsibility was 
introduced; the intricate and obstructive 
features of the old system were abolished, 
and many class distinctions were elimi- 
nated. Personal privileges formerly en- 
joyed by the gentry alone were made 
available to all townsmen, and the 
peasantry was placed under the pro- 
tection of the law. Provisions were also 
made whereby periodic reforms could 
be introduced and other alterations 
enacted. In short it was a model con- 
stitution. Poles were anxious to see it 
work, but before they had any chance 
to put it to work, the international situ- 
ation played a tragic trick upon them. 

Soon after the promulgation of the 
Constitution Poland’s inveterate ene- 
mies—Hapsburg, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia—invaded the country, overran it, 
and partitioned it once more, which 
eventually led to the loss of Poland’s in- 
dependence. In this tragedy the Con- 
stitution of 1791 was also sacrificed, but 
not the ideas and ideals embodied in 
them. The great democratic principles 
lived in the hearts and minds of liberty- 
loving Poles. Today, under Communist 
totalitarianism, they still cling to those 
principles as did their forefathers. And 
in free countries of the West they an- 
nually observe the anniversary of the 
promulgation of that Constitution. I 
gladly join Americans of Polish descent 
in the celebration of that anniversary, 
the 168th Polish Constitution Day. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day, May 3, is Polish Constitution Day. 
This day has been celebrated for 168 
years by the people of Poland and 
throughout the Polish communities in 
the world as a glorious occasion com- 
memorating the Constitution of 1791 
whereby Poland moved from an unlim- 
ited autocracy to a limited monarchy 
without bloodshed—the most advanced 
governmental reform in central and 
Eastern Europe of the time. 

It is a sad commentary on our times 
that today more than 25 million Poles are 
not even permitted to celebrate this Con- 
stitution Day, due to the political and 
moral oppression of a regime clearly sub- 
servient to Moscow. 

After the Poznan revolt of June, 1956, 
some gains were made by the Polish peo- 
ple toward the restoration of their basic 
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human rights—rights we have so long 
taken for granted. But these gains have 
been short lived. A retreat from the 
gains of the Polish October is particu- 
larly evident with regard to the freedom 
of intellectuals, to workers’ rights, 
Church-State relations, and freedom of 
opinion and the press. 

Increasingly, the regime in power in 
Poland is resuming the traditional Com- 
munist pattern of violating and denying 
the basic human rights and freedoms. 
The people of Poland have always had a 
strong attachment to the Western World. 
Their fortitude and love of freedom have 
long been a source of inspiration to all 
freedom-loving people everywhere. 

It is important that these people know 
that they have our support as long as it 
is needed to regain the rights and free- 
doms that are so well known to us all. 

May the prayers of this Nation be with 
these people on Sunday, May 3. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join my colleagues in Con- 
gress in paying tribute to the Polish race 
on the 168th anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution adopted in 1791. 

The Polish people are recognized 
throughout the world and especially in 
America as sturdy, hardworking, and 
stouthearted citizens. They are equally 
well known for their devotion to the 
principles of liberty and freedom. In 
this connection, many American patriots 
of Polish descent have fought in every 
war in which this great Republic has 
been engaged. 

Like many other freedom-loving na- 
tions now behind the Iron Curtain, po- 
litical equality, justice, freedom, and in- 
dependence have always been basic prin- 
ciples in the national life of Poland. 
These national characteristics which are 
possessed in such abundance by liberty- 
loving Poles command our Nation’s high- 
est admiration. 

Because of their sincere devotion to the 
lofty principles of honesty, justice, and 
freedom, the Polish people in America 
whether they are naturalized citizens of 
this great Nation or native-born Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent are daily offering 
their prayers for the delivery from bond- 
age of those in their homeland who are 
sufferers under a most despicable regime 
that has robbed them of every vestige of 
freedom and independence. 

In the great State of Pennsylvania and 
especially in my congressional district 
comprising Blair, Centre, and Clearfield 
Counties, we have many families of Pol- 
ish descent who have contributed greatly 
to the material and spiritual growth of 
the Keystone State. These God-fearing 
American citizens are mindful of the 
precious heritage of all Americans and as 
a result they have played and are playing 
an important part in the daily life of 
every community where they are respect- 
ed and esteemed for their many fine 
qualities and high type of citizenship. 

It is a pleasure on this 168th anni- 
versary of the promulgation of the Polish 
Constitution of 1791 to join the Polish 
people everywhere in observing such a 
memorable event and to once more unite 
my prayers with their supplications that 
God will look kindly on the Polish nation 
and answer the pleas that freedom and 
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liberty be restored to that valiant nation 
now reduced to virtual slavery under the 
cruel heel of its Russian oppressors. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
just as July 4 is enshrined in the 
hearts of all Americans as the anniver- 
sary date of the independence of the 
United States, so is May 3 enshrined in 
the hearts of the Polish people as its own 
date of independence. 

It is with great pride and pleasure that 
I join freedom-loving peoples every- 
where in paying tribute on this solemn 
occasion to the Polish people. Those of 
us who share a background of Polish 
heritage and ancestry are both proud 
and humble as we recall the glorious but 
tragic history of the Poles. 

One hundred sixty-eight years ago 
Poland produced a memorable constitu- 
tional document which held out to the 
Poles and to the world a great promise 
for the future. The constitution of May 
3, 1791, made one of the greatest con- 
tributions toward the ideals of human 
freedom, expressed in this significant 
statement that all power in civil society 
is derived from the will of the people. 
Our American Declaration of Independ- 
ence contains almost the same words— 
at least the thought of the words—that 
governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from consent 
of the governed, which, in both in- 
stances, resolves itself to but one idea 
and principle, that all men are created 
equal. 

Today we pay tribute to the Polish 
constitution of 1791, to a great nation, 
and to a brave people. 

Peace, liberty, security, and progress 
are fundamental objectives sought by 
nations everywhere. Such goals are sel- 
dom completely achieved; but some 
lands are more fortunate than others. 
Throughout her history Poland has been 
one of the most unfortunate of nations 
in her quest for these ideals. 

Since the first partition of Poland in 
1772, with the exception of a brief period 
between World Wars I and II, the Poles 
have known only oppression and strife. 
Within the Polish annals of glorious 
deeds and sad tragedies, the Constitu- 
tion of May 3, 1791, stands out as a mag- 
nificent chapter in Polish history. In 
the past, Poland has fallen under aggres- 
sion and dismemberment four times by 
her stronger and greedy neighbors. In 
1772, her lands were divided between 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia; 1792 be- 
tween Russia and Prussia; in 1795 be- 
tween Austria, Russia, and Prussia; and 
in 1939, between Germany and the 
Soviet Union. Each time Poland has 
risen from apparent death to re-create a 
new state for her people. 

Late in the 18th century, after Po- 
land suffered her first partition, her wise 
leaders, realizing that Poland was not 
strong enough to prevent such external 
threats, decided that the country’s gov- 
ernmental machinery must be improved 
and strengthened by the solid support 
of the populace, thereby strengthening 
their country internally and enhancing 
Poland’s prestige externally. With that 
purpose in mind, the Poles revamped 
their government by drawing up what 
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has come to be known as the Constitution 
of May 1791. 

To the people of Poland, it meant the 
promise of a better life. The peasantry 
was brought under the jurisdiction of the 
law. Towns were given administrative 
and judicial autonomy, and were entitled 
to a certain measure of parliamentary 
representation. Freedom of conscience 
was guaranteed and absolute religious 
toleration was established. Certainly all 
these measures represented genuinely 
democratic forward steps. 

The opportunity to fulfill the promise 
of the new-found freedom was not fully 
attained by the Poles. Their day of lib- 
erty was glorious, but brief. The dark- 
ness of aggression and tyranny fell upon 
Poland almost immediately after the 
adoption of her liberal document. 
Poland’s enemies feared that the birth 
of liberal ideas in Poland might spread to 
theirlands. They would not tolerate the 
blossoming flower of human spirit, not 
permit human dignity and freedom, to 
flourish so close to their borders. Fur- 
thermore, the Polish document contained 
elements which promised to create a 
strong Poland. 

Even before the constitution was put 
into force, Poland found herself under 
attack. She could not long resist such 
superior forces. Thus Polish hopes for 
the future were soon crushed. The sec- 
ond partition followed in 1793. Poland’s 
Constitution became a dead, defunct 
document; Poland herself ceased to exist 
as a nation in 1795, as she was parceled 
out among her three powerful neighbors. 

For more than a hundred years Po- 
land lived only in the hearts and minds 
of suffering Poles. But never did they 
give up hope of regaining their national 
independence and reviving the spirit of 
their Constitution. The freedom, so de- 
sired by the Poles, was not regained until 
after World War I, when a great Ameri- 
can President, Woodrow Wilson, resur- 
rected it by proclaiming a great American 
doctrine that all people had the inherent 
God-given right to determine its own 
destiny. 

Poland once again began to live up to 
the status of a great nation, its people 
bringing forth the best that could be had 
in the realm of agriculture, industrial 
progress, shipping, mining, and general 
development of the resources of its coun- 
try. No less effort was spared to develop 
their educational standards and artistic 
culture. 

In September 1939, however, Poland 
was again despoiled by her powerful 
neighbors, Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia. Then, at the close of World War 
II, when all the free world believed that 
peace, freedom, security, and progress 
would again exist in the world, Poland 
was seized once more and brought forci- 
bly into the Communist empire. Al- 
though the Polish state and Constitution 
exist today, for all practical purposes the 
Communist seizure of Poland has meant 
the destruction of the Polish state— 
again by Russia. r 

Poland today has been reduced to the 
level of a Soviet satellite. The present 
Polish Government will not accept the 
principle of the Polish Constitution of 
May 1791 and does not permit the Polish’ 
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people to celebrate and honor the date 
of the birth of Poland. We, here in 
America, are aware of that fact and so 
are all the freedom-loving nations of the 
world. We must speak for them because 
they cannot freely speak for themselves. 

We are cognizant of the fact that the 
Polish people have hated their Russian 
oppressors and have boldly made threat- 
ening noises at their conquerors. In 
1956 world attention was focused on the 
turbulent revolt in Warsaw—a stirring 
and heart-lifting spectacle of a brave 
captive people attempting to break loose 
many of their shackles. The cruel stran- 
glehold of Communist tyranny, however, 
was too great for the Poles to overthrow. 
Nevertheless, their oppressors recog- 
nized in these people a spirit of freedom 
which could not be ignored. The sup- 
pression of freedom has persisted in 
Poland, and though the Communist re- 
gime continues to dominate the actions 
and thoughts of these captive Poles, there 
is always the indication of a continuing 
resistance against Soviet rule and their 
aversion to every form of communism. 


This 168th anniversary of the Polish- 


Constitution is a day of national dedi- 
cation for all freedom-loving Poles. 
Many of us proudly share a Polish herit- 
age. Let us rededicate ourselves to the 
cause of our forefathers—to the cause 
of constitutional democracy. We must 
rededicate ourselves for freedom’s sake 
if we expect to inspire the downtrodden 
and oppressed. 

Poland is now a captive of conspirators 
who plan to destroy freedom throughout 
the world and substitute their own op- 
pressive despotism. We free Americans 
of Polish descent have the duty to speak 
out for our own enslaved brothers. We 
must support them in their tireless 
struggle for freedom. The historic ideal 
of a free and democratic Polish Republic 
continues to live in Polish hearts. The 
Constitution of 1791 and the place of 
honor it has in Polish hearts is proof of 
that. This spirit cannot be forever en- 
slaved. The promise it held over a cen- 
tury and a half ago still lives in the 
hearts and minds of freedom-loving 
Poles throughout the world. 

On this day we proudly join Poles ev- 
erywhere in fervent prayer that the spirit 
of the 1791 Constitution will soon pre- 
vail again in a free and independent 
Poland. 

Although we express hope that Poland 
and all other enslaved nations will be 
delivered from the oppressive tyrants 
now dominating millions of freedom-loy- 
ing peoples, we must be alert to the fact 
that we ourselves are not immune to be- 
ing dominated by despots and their 
tyrannical governments. It seems that 
we lack the vision of being under the 
domination of a despotic regime, for 
these events are taking place far away 
from our shores. But we soon would 
realize the necessity of a firm stand for 
freedom if one of our glorious States ever 
fell to despotic rule which could be 
forced upon its neighbor. Our cry would 
be to prevent the expansion of this 
tyrannical rule and restore the freedom 
to those already oppressed. 

Today we think only of Poland, but 
let us not forget the many other enslaved 
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nations who suffer under the same yoke 
of communism and who are also entitled 
to their free expression regarding their 
choice of government and leadership. 

The gallant people of Poland have not 
lost hope that they will regain their free- 
dom and we must give them assurance 
that their hopes are not in vain. It is 
up to us to show the necessary leadership 
toward this end. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the spirit 
of freedom-loving people dies hard. To- 
day we commemorate a memorable 
achievement of such a people: the Polish 
Constitution of 1791. 

The charter drawn up in May of that 
year was a political instrument in ad- 
vance of its time. It provided for sep- 
aration of powers, the abolition of the 
old and harsh class distinctions, for es- 
tablishing a bicameral legislature, and 
an extension of the suffrage. It was 
a constitution based upon the principles 
of the freedom and dignity of man. Thus 
it provided for true religious toleration, 
and it was designed to establish a gov- 
ernment founded on the will of the gov- 
erned and the rule of the majority. It 
can be truly said that this noble ideal 
signified a new beginning for the Polish 
people. 

But the ideal was not permitted to be- 
come reality, for soon afterward a Rus- 
sian army marched into Poland and 
hopes for a better life were dashed. A 
few years later, Poland was partitioned, 
and its people came under the rule of 
brutally powerful but politically less en- 
lightened neighbors. For the next cen- 
tury and one-half, Poland languished in 
this manner, without freedom, and with- 
out the right to determine its national 
destiny. 

After the end of World War I, how- 
ever, Poland again became independent 
for a longer period of time, to be sure, 
but only to be crushed once again under 
the brutal and ignorant tyranny of 
nazism. The people and land have not 
been free since, but there is no doubt 
at all that their love of freedom con- 
tinues as strong as ever. Many of us 
hoped, as a result of the workers revolt 
at Poznan and the October revolution 
in 1956 that Poland would quickly regain 
her freedom. Now we see that it cannot 
come so quickly. But we must continue 
to strive for Poland’s freedom, and to 
do all we can to loosen the Soviet hold 
on this great nation. 

The Constitution of 1791 should re- 
main an inspiration in that work, for as 
the leader of the free world we have 
an obligation to stand as the living ideal 
for which both our own Constitution and 
the short-lived Polish Constitution stand. 
And we have a further obligation not to 
let Poland down, for over the generations 
during which the old country was not 
free many of her most industrious sons 
and daughters came to our own country. 
Their labors have enriched the lives of 
all of us, both our culture and our ma- 
terial development. For that reason, too, 
we grieve at Poland’s bondage today. 

I join with all sons of Poland in com- 
memorating this 168th anniversary of 
one of their most noble achievements: 
the Constitution of 1791. 
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Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am most happy to join today with my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in solemn com- 
memoration of the 168th anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution—a sacred anni- 
versary for all lovers of and believers in 
liberty and freedom. 

It should be a day of joyous celebration 
for the people of Poland and for their 
relatives and friends throughout the 
world, for the Polish Constitution is a 
great landmark in the centuries-old 
struggle of mankind for liberty and free- 
dom. It is a document that ranks with 
our own Declaration of Independence - 
and with the Magna Carta. 

But because of a cruel oppressor those 
abiding in Poland must keep their joy 
within their hearts. The people of Po- 
land must pray silently to the memory of 
those brave patriots who brought into 
being the memorable Constitution. They 
must pray silently for the day when 
Poland will be free again. 

Here in the United States of America 
in the hallowed Halls of Congress we join 
these brave people in their prayers and 
with them we look forward eagerly to 
the day when Poland once again will take 
its rightful place among the free nations 
of the world. We pray that the day soon 
will come when the people of Poland will 
be free from the yoke of their commu- 
nistic oppressors. 

It is an oppression that has endured 
for 20 years, but it has not dimmed the 
desire and dreams of the Polish people 
for liberty despite the many indignities 
visited upon them by the masters of the 
Kremlin and their cruel stooges. Though 
the clouds still are dark the light of ulti- 
mate victory shines behind them, for 
the Polish people do not believe in the 
ungodly philosophy of the Communists. 

Poland must and will be free again 
and stand in its rightful place as one 
of the great nations of Europe. For more 
than 200 years, in spite of partitions, 
in spite of attempts at suppression, the 
great spirit of the Polish people has 
stood firm. Poland has remained a na- 
tion even when it was under the heels 
of the oppressor. 

We may ask, why have attempts to 
wipe out Poland proved unsuccessful? 
For the answer, we only have to look at 
our friends and neighbors of Polish ori- 
gin who live among us to understand the 
strength and spirit of the Polish people. 
Law abiding and industrious, Americans 
of Polish descent have made a real con- 
tribution to the American scene and the 
American way of life. 

In my own State of New Jersey, we 
owe much to those who migrated from 
Poland to America and to their descend- 
ants for the fine traditions which they 
carried on. They contributed greatly, 
and are continuing to contribute greatly, 
to the development of New Jersey. 

On this Polish Constitution Day, let us 
reaffirm the friendship of the American 
and Polish people. Let us assure our 
Polish friends that our sympathies are 
with them as they work for the reestab- 
lishment of their nation as an independ- 
ent force in world affairs through which 
they may enjoy the liberties and free- 
doms which they so devotedly cherish. 
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Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, free 
men throughout the world salute the 
Polish people on the 168th anniversary 
of the adoption of the 1791 Constitution 
of Poland. Wherever freedom rings, 
tributes will be paid to the heroic people 
of Poland and to their early constitu- 
tional recognition of the great demo- 
cratic principles of liberty, justice, and 
equality. 

In 1791, Poland guaranteed freedom to 
all her citizens, when she became the 
first nation in eastern Europe to have 
a written constitution proclaiming the 
principles of human liberty. 

The glorious deeds of the Polish peo- 
ple in defending liberty and fighting op- 
pression have seldom been equaled and 
never surpassed. The Poles fought 
against invaders from Germany as far 
back as 983. In the 13th century, they 
helped save Europe from the barbaric 
hordes of the Tartars. It was Sobieski 
and the gallant Poles who battled the 
ravaging swords of the Moslem fanatics 
to prevent Europe from being overrun 
and Christian civilization from being de- 
stroyed. The freedom-loving Poles came 
to the aid of our American colonies in 
the Revolutionary War. In our time, 
Poland was the first country to take up 
arms against Nazi oppression. During 
World War II, her valiant youth fought 
courageously not only on the soil of 
Mother Poland, but also on the battle- 
fields of Norway, France, North Africa, 
Italy, Normandy, Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. Thousands of Polish boys 
from New Jersey fought communism in 
Korea. 

It is tragic that a nation so consecrated 
to liberty—not only by work, but by cen- 
turies of dedicated and heroic action— 
should have its freedom overwhelmed by 
the heavy hammer of Communist 


The document whose birth we honor 
today was an important landmark in 
the development of modern constitu- 
tional government. The Polish Consti- 
tution of 1791 affirmed the principle of 
popular sovereignty, stating that “All 
power in civil society is derived from the 
will of the people.” This great document 
gave commoners the right to own land, 
to hold commissions in the army, and to 
be employed in the civil service. The 
rights of peasants under law were af- 
forded more effective guarantees. Re- 
ligious freedom was established for all 
citizens. This constitution embodied the 
principle of separation of power among 
the legislative, executive, and judicial 
authorities. 

The oppressed people of Poland con- 
tinue to draw inspiration from the great 
principles embodied in the Constitution 
of 1791. The brave resistance of the 
Poles to tyranny has forced the Commu- 
nists to moderate some of their extreme 
policies aimed at the destruction of tra- 
ditional Polish society. As a result, since 
1956 the program for collectivizing agri- 
culture has been virtually suspended, the 
church enjoys more freedom and is sub- 
ject to less abuse, the universities are per- 
mitted more independence from party 
control, and some limitations have been 
imposed on the dreaded secret police, 
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Recent events, however, are not en- 
couraging. Cooperation between Mos- 
cow and Warsaw has become closer. Po- 
land’s relations with the outside world 
are rigidly coordinated with the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union. The faction 
led by Wladyslaw Gomulka is rebuilding 
the Polish Communist Party into a more 
monolithic and stronger instrument of 
totalitarian rule. 

The Communists may suppress the 
celebration of the adoption of the great 
Constitution of 1791. But they will never 
extinguish the fires of freedom which 
blaze in the history of the Polish nation 
and continue to warm the aspirations 
of the subjugated Poles for liberty, jus- 
tice, and national independence. 

America looks forward to the time 
when the people of Poland will be free 
and able to join with us in celebrating 
this great historic event in mankind’s 
struggle for freedom and dignity. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, today 
Americans of all national backgrounds 
join especially with their friends and 
neighbors of Polish descent in a tribute 
to all sons of Poland. But their home- 
land is not a free nation today, and for 
that reason it is doubly important that 
we mark with honor this 168th anniver- 
sary of Poland’s Constitution of 1791. 

Among the charters of political liberty 
to which men look for instruction and 
inspiration, the Constitution of 1791 
holds a place of great importance. For 
its time, it was truly unique; and even 
today it bespeaks principles which are 
basic to the freedom and dignity of 
man. For in May 1791 that charter 
established a bicameral legislature, and 
true religious toleration. The old class 
distinctions that helped make life so 
difficult for the peasants were abolished. 
The Constitution of 1791 provided for 
separation of powers, an extension of the 
suffrage, and respect for property rights. 

Certainly these developments made it 
seem that a new era was dawning for 
the Polish people, and if they had been 
allowed to come to full fruition Poland 
would have been in the van of the world’s 
free nations. But it might be said almost 
literally that no sooner was the ink dry 
on the Constitution of 1791 that this 
spark of enlightenment was extinguished. 
The armies of the tsars marched into 
Poland and smothered these new free- 
doms. 

In 1795 Poland was partitioned by her 
more powerful and less politically ad- 
vanced neighbors. As a sovereign nation 
Poland ceased to exist, and it was not 
until the end of World War I that inde- 
pendence was regained. But we may be 
certain that the spirit of freedom did not 
die during those long years. It survived 
even the tyranny of the Nazis, and as all 
the world saw in 1956, the indomitable 
spirit of the magnificent people of Po- 
land cannot be crushed even by the 
cruelest—because it is the most efficient 
tyranny of all—Russian communism. 
Poland will be free again—the hearts of 
all Americans are with her in that 
cherished hope. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, 168 
years ago today, leading Polish notables 
declared their adherence to a constitu- 
tion remarkable for its liberal and mod- 
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ern quality. Poland’s plight at that time 
was desperate. Prussia, Austria and 
Russia, Poland’s three powerful neigh- 
bors, each feared the other would grow 
stronger by annexing Polish territory. 
In 1772 they agreed to snatch parts of 
Poland all at the same time, leaving a 
much reduced and very vulnerable state. 

This outrage aroused Polish spirits and 
led to a series of reforms. One of the 
most memorable was the constitution, far 
in advance of those of its neighbors. 
Reflecting the spirit of the enlighten- 
ment in western Europe and the English 
political philosophers who contributed so 
much to our own development, the con- 
stitution provided for a regular elected 
legislature, and might have foreshad- 
owed a responsible cabinet form of gov- 
ernment. The monarch accepted limits 
surrounding his whim and absolute rule. 
The government service was opened to 
young men who were not of noble birth; 
commoners obtained the right to own 
land when hitherto only the nobility had 
had that right. The protections of the 
law were extended even to the peasan- 
try. 

Unhappily, shortly therafter, Russian 
forces entered the remaining Polish 
lands and together Poland’s three large 
neighbors extinguished Poland’s inde- 
pendence. 

After World War I, Poland again 
emerged as an independent country out 
of the destruction of the Prussian, Tsar- 
ist, and Habsburg Austrian Empires. 
Then, at the outset of World War II, 
Poland was once more overrun. And, 
today, its people remain under the 
shadow of Soviet domination through the 
Polish Communist Party and the con- 
tinued presence of the Red army. 

Ironically, after more than 150 years, 
the Polish people have not yet been able 
to achieve in their homeland the liber- 
ties which they set for themselves so 
many years ago. Indeed, it was the un- 
fulfilled longing for freedoms and for op- 
portunity that inspired so many of Po- 
land’s sons and daughters to come to this 
country. 

Poland's loss was America's gain. Out- 
standing Poles helped us to gain our own 
independence. The name of General 
Pulaski is known to all Americans. 
Countless Americans of Polish descent 
have served in every conflict the United 
States has ever been engaged in. 

Polish immigrants came to our shores 
determined to work hard and make their 
way. Indirectly they helped to enrich 
this Nation by their industry. Immi- 
grants from Poland broke and conquered 
the prairie; they helped to build the rail- 
ways and the roads that now bind our 
Nation together. They helped dig out 
the coal and other minerals that have 
made our industrial power great. It is 
appropriate on this day that we should 
acknowledge our debt to the descendants 
of the Polish people who have contrib- 
uted so much to our country. 

And it is equally appropriate that we 
should turn our thoughts today to those 
Poles in the homeland who are still with- 
out these freedoms for which they have 
so often striven. We should make it 
clear that we will assiduously work for 
those conditions in the world which will 
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once again give them the opportunity to 
choose their rulers for themselves, a gov- 
ernment restrained by the rule of law 
and ready to recognize the freedoms all 
men deserve. 

It is our pleasure and duty to pay 
tribute to these people who, throughout 
history, have fought to preserve their na- 
tional integrity. The heroic struggle 
waged by the peoples of Poland, on be- 
half of liberty, freedom, and independ- 
ence must of its nature gain the undying 
admiration of all freedom-loving people. 
We are glad to know that that same 
spirit is alive in Poland today in its 
struggle to thwart the Soviet oppressive 
system that subjects it; a struggle which 
serves to make these among the more 
glorious hours of that nation’s history. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, over- 
whelmingly fine tributes are being paid 
to Poland today. We all know the valor, 
perseverence, and honor with which she 
sustains her long, hard fight against the 
Communist intruder. We cannot but 
admire the courage of her endurance 
throughout the years. Those of us who 
treasure those blessed privileges guar- 
anteed by our Constitution can only 
hope, and pray, that soon, very soon, 
Poland will join that union of free peo- 
ples throughout the world. My best 
wishes go to Poland and to her people in 
the United States on this 168th anniver- 
sary of her Constitution Day. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, we in this 
country always join hands with the Poles 
in celebrating their national holidays, 
and in the observance of memorable an- 
niversaries. We rejoice in their suc- 
cesses and achievements, and are some- 
time aggrieved when some misfortune 
overtakes them. We do this gladly not 
only because of the high esteem in which 
we hold our loyal, patriotic, hard-work- 
ing and devout citizens of Polish descent, 
but also because we have always had a 
profound sympathy for the Poles suffer- 
ing in their homeland under the oppres- 
sive yoke of alien rulers. For these and 
other reasons there has been created a 
bond of mutual friendship and spiritual 
alliance between the people of this great 
Republic and the sturdy Poles of unfree 
Poland. Misery and misfortune have 
been their unfortunate lot for hundreds 
of years, as it is today under totalitarian 
dictatorship, but stout-hearted and lib- 
erty-loving Poles, even under the most 
cruel of regimes and most heartless of 
oppressors, cling to the fine and noble 
ideals embodied in their great Constitu- 
tion of 1791. 

That Constitution has been rightly re- 
garded, by Poles as well as by liberals 
everywhere, as a model instrument for 
the just administration of the affairs of 
a people who have always had as their 
goal freedom and justice. It was the 
work of a band of great patriots who 
framed it after years of calm and calcu- 
lated deliberation, and promulgated it 
on May 3, 168 years ago. But the truly 
great ideas and ideals embodied in it 
still stand on their own merits, and the 
Poles still cling to them as fervently as 
ever, and wherever they may be, they 
observe the anniversary of the promulga- 
tion of that Constitution with due solem- 
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nity. I gladly join them on this memo- 
rable anniversary. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, 168 years ago today, on May 
3, 1791, a bold new constitution was 
unanimously adopted in Poland. Estab- 
lishing a hereditary monarchy with min- 
isterial responsibility, designating the 
period of work for the national parlia- 
ment, and extending civic rights, the 
Constitution placed Poland in the van- 
guard of the movement in central Europe 
for more democratic government. With- 
in a few years, however, despite the 
valiant efforts of the Polish people, the 
vulnerable geographic location of Po- 
land resulted in the partition of Poland 
between Russia and other states. Since 
that time the history of Poland has been 
a perpetual battle to regain or maintain 
freedom. 

The nation of Poland is once again 
under the domination of Russia, but as 
we know even the Communists cannot 
suppress the Polish determination to 
constantly move toward greater freedom. 
Today Poland has a unique position be- 
hind the Iron Curtain with a greater 
measure of freedom, for example, free- 
dom of speech, than exists in the other 
countries which have been pulled into the 
Soviet orbit. In their attempt to walk 
the delicate tightrope to greater liberty 
with the breath of Soviet soldiers upon 
their necks, the Polish people have our 
admiration, our heartfelt support, and 
our sincere hopes for success. 

In this country, the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution of 
1791 serves as a rallying point for the 6 
million Americans of Polish extraction. 
It is a day to pause in their role of Amer- 
ican citizens and remember their Polish 
heritage. It is a day to be thankful 
for freedom here and pray that freedom 
will come again to Poland and to all the 
countries under foreign subjugation. It 
is a day to take pride in the men and 
women who have made Poland's con- 
tributions to the world unforgettable, 
men like Chopin, Kosciuszko, Pulaski, 
and Paderewski. 

For all Americans Polish Constitution 
Day is a day to pause and reflect on the 
blessings of liberty. Let us take this op- 
portunity to honor Kosciuszko, Pulaski, 
and the hundreds of other Polish patriots 
who fought with the Continental Army 
and helped us to obtain our freedom. Let 
us express our gratitude to the many 
more thousands of Americans of Polish 
descent who fought in the First and 
Second World War. Above all, let us 
pledge ourselves to carry on the never- 
ending fight for freedom in renewed 
unity and strength. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in marking the 168th 
anniversary of Polish Constitution Day, 
May 3, 1959—a memorable date in the 
history of Poland, when the Polish peo- 
ple demonstrated profound belief in the 
principles of freedom and individual 
liberty. These principles and ideals, 
which we in the United States hold dear, 
continue to be the guides by which the 
Polish people mark their past and frame 
their future. 

The history of the world proves con- 
clusively that no tyranny nor tyrant can 
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long endure. The activities of the people 
of Poland bear out this unassailable 
truth. True, freedom comes hard and 
slow, but the values placed upon these 
very small victories portend the libera- 
tion of Poland. One need not be a 
prophet to foresee this. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad to join in the observ- 
ance of Polish Constitution Day. 

America is fortunate that so many sons 
of Poland have come to our country and 
contributed much to its cultural, spiritual 
and economic growth, Their freedoms 
and their rights are protected by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The Polish Constitution of 1791, 
adopted at nearly the same time as ours, 
granted similar rights and freedoms, but 
due to the might of oppressors those 
freedoms are no longer enjoyed by the 
people of Poland. 

We share the sadness of our Polish 
friends over the present plight of Poland 
under Communist bondage, and look to 
the day when the people of Poland will 
again be free and enjoy the right of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of chronic crisis, it is fitting that 
freedom-loving people of every national 
descent pause to pay homage to a great 
event in the history of man’s uphill fight 
toward liberty. May 3 marked the an- 
niversary of the signing of the Polish 
Constitution of 1791. One hundred and 
sixty-eight years ago Poland joined 
France and the young Republic of the 
United States in adopting a constitution 
providing for widespread reforms, 
Sweeping aside centuries-old traditions, 
the Polish Constitution boldly rested the 
sovereignty of the nation in the people. 
The Constitution incorporated princi- 
ples of parliamentary government, re- 
duced the powers of the nobility, and 
established basic religious freedom. As 
astonishing and gratifying as the re- 
forms themselves, was the bloodless 
manner in which they were brought 
about. 

But the Constitution of 1791 was to 
be short lived. The absolute monarchs 
of Russia, Prussia, and Austria could not 
tolerate the growth of the democratic 
spirit in such close proximity to their 
territory. Catherine of Russia sent 
troops into Poland, and although the 
Poles rose in gallant defense of their 
freedom, the Russians conquered Poland 
and abolished the Constitution. But the 
conquest of Poland and the renewal of 
tyrannical rule could not quench Polish 
thirst for freedom and independence. 

We have had repeated proof of Polish 
devotion to the principles of human dig- 
nity and freedom. As nation after na- 
tion trembled before Nazi demands, the 
Polish people rose to defend their free- 
dom in a valiant, but hopeless, stand in 
1939. After the Nazis had enslaved their 
homeland, large numbers of Poles fled 
to the West to continue their struggle 
against tyranny. The heroism of the 
Polish Legions in World War II won the 
unstinted admiration of the troops of 
the armies in which they fought. 

It is tragic and ironical that the end 
of the war brought Poland, not victory 
and its cherished independence, but a 
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new enslavement. The cruel yoke im- 
posed by the Soviet Union is a mockery 
of the sacrifices of the brave men who 
fought and died that Poland might 
achieve its longed-for freedom. But, as 
so dramatically demonstrated by the 
Poznan revolt of 1956, the flame of lib- 
erty has not been extinguished in the 
hearts of the Polish people. We know 
that their belief in the principles in- 
corporated in the great Constitution of 
1791 continues as strong as ever. May 
the unquenchable patriotism and uncon- 
querable democratic spirit of the Poles 
live on until Poland once again takes its 
rightful place among the free nations 
of the world. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of the Poles has been marked by 
heights of glory and fraught with years 
of tragedy. May 3, the 168th anniversary 
of the adoption of Poland’s Constitution, 
calls attention to the sad plight of the 
Poles who are today under the Commu- 
nists’ rule. 

I am happy to have the opportunity to 
join with the friends of Poland in com- 
memorating the day when the people of 
Poland first tasted real freedom; when 
Poland advanced from an unlimited 
autocracy to a limited monarchy; when 
townsmen were given new privileges; 
when some freedom of religion was in 
sight; when it achieved the most ad- 
vanced governmental reform in central 
and eastern Europe. However, Poland's 
imperialistic neighboring powers, fearful 
of the birth of liberal ideas in Poland, 
attacked her, and she, in suffering de- 
feat, was a nation no longer, but was 
partitioned and parceled out among 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 

Although Poland now exists only in 
the hearts of her countrymen, her people 
have kept alive their spirit of freedom 
and their hope of regaining their inde- 
pendence as a nation. The Polish Gov- 
ernment is now Communist, but the Po- 
lish people are not. 

The Poznan revolt of June 1956 forced 
the Communists to make certain conces- 
sions; there was relaxation of censor- 
ship, religious teaching was permitted; 
there was greater freedom of the press 
and some relief from the terrors inflicted 
by the security police. These achieve- 
ments brought some encouragement to 
the people, but we know now that the 
gains of that October are fast disappear- 
ing and the Poles face even greater hard- 
ships and violations of their basic hu- 
man rights and freedoms. 

The people of Poland, by adoption of 
their Constitution, proved their desire for 
the democratic way of life. We must do 
all in our power to let them know of our 
understanding, our hopes for them, and 
our moral support in these tragic years. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Poles are 
known for their bravery and daring, and 
are particularly noted as gifted and great 
masters of the arts and sciences. They 
have also made considerable contribu- 
tion to statesmanship and statecraft, in 
the art of government. This was brought 
out quite clearly late in the 18th cen- 
tury by their liberal and democratic Con- 
stitution, adopted after calm and quiet 
deliberation and promulgated on May 
2, 1791. 
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That Constitution is a veritable land- 
mark in the progressive process of evolv- 
ing a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, in an orderly and democratic way, 
in Poland as well as in all countries of 
east central Europe. By that historic 
document Poland accomplished peace- 
fully what many other countries had 
hoped to accomplish only by revolution 
and bloodshed. The King’s autocratic 
and unlimited powers were sharply re- 
duced, and a constitutional government 
was established with a responsible cabi- 
net. The upper chamber lost some of its 
powers, while the lower and popularly 
elected chamber gained considerable 
legislative power. Religious liberty was 
guaranteed, and the peasants were taken 
under the protection of the law. Towns- 
men recovered their judicial autonomy, 
and received a number of political rights. 
For all these and other liberal, progres- 
sive features the Constitution was hailed 
as a great advance step. Unfortunately, 
patriotic Poles who framed and enacted 
the Constitution into law, were not given 
the chance to see it work. Soon after 
its promulgation, Poland was attacked 
and overrun, and finally partitioned 
among its three greedy neighbors. 

But the spirit of freedom and progress 
embodied in that Constitution did not 
die; the Poles of today still cling to the 
fine ideas of the Constitution in 1791. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday, May 3, men and 
women of every nationality with faith in 
democratic principles joined with those 
of Polish ancestry in commemorating the 
168th anniversary of the Polish Consti- 
tution of May 3, 1791, which forms a true 
landmark in Polish history, and began 
an important period in modern European 
history. That document, with its pro- 
gressive, liberal, and democratic provi- 
sions, marks a turning point in Poland’s 
history. By this Constitution Poles 
hoped to bring about sufficient impor- 
tant changes in the governmental struc- 
ture of their country so that it could cope 
with their acute national internal and 
external problems. 

The Constitution, as adopted and pro- 
mulgated 168 years ago, provided for the 
curtailment of king’s authority, and the 
establishment of a responsible cabinet 
form of government. The lower cham- 
ber of the Diet, the popularly elected 
legislative body, was empowered with 
more authority, and the upper chamber 
lost some of its powers. Religious free- 
dom was guaranteed, and freedom of 
opinion was tolerated. The peasantry 
was brought under the protection of the 
law, and provisions were made for the 
periodic revision of the Constitution. 

This model document, designed to 
remedy some of the defects of Poland’s 
governing institutions, never had a 
chance to prove its usefulness and ef- 
ficacy. Soon after its promulgation 
Poland was overrun by its enemies and 
once more divided among the three auto- 
crats of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. Of 
course, the Constitution became a dead 
letter, but not the spirit embodied in it. 
Since then all Poles have cherished the 
liberal and democratic ideas of that Con- 
stitution, and they still cling to those 
fine ideas and ideals. 
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I gladly join Americans of Polish 
descent on the 168th anniversary cele- 
bration of that epoch-making document, 
the Polish Constitution of 1791. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, as we 
enjoy, from year to year, the privileges, 
joys, and responsibilities of continuing 
freedom, it is fitting that we reflect from 
time to time on the plight of those peo- 
ples of the world whose heritages of 
liberty have been snatched from them by 
totalitarian oppressors. 

Because our ties with the Polish people 
date from the birth throes of our own 
Nation, we welcome the opportunity to 
join them in memorializing the adoption 
of the Polish Constitution 168 years ago. 
In recent years, this has not been a joy- 
ous anniversary. There is in being a 
Polish nation and a Polish Government, 
but the one is not completely the historic 
homeland of the Poles and the other is 
far from the traditional concept of a 
Polish republic. 

In 1956, the free world was given dra- 
matic evidence that the Poland it once 
knew and called friend was not dead but 
remained vital and courageous behind 
the Communist cloud. The Poznan re- 
volt, while failing to win freedom for 
Poland, did give the Kremlin pause and 
prompt concessions which, in the grant- 
ing, provided proof that a militant spirit 
of freedom still had the strength to go on 
march in the land of the Poles. 

There was an easing of the repression 
of the church, and religious teaching 
again was permitted in the schools. It 
appeared that the collective farm idea, 
whereby the land-loving Polish peasants 
were deprived of their ancestral hold- 
ings, was to be put on the shelf. The 
cruel security police were ordered to 
take it easy, and the press was allowed to 
raise its voice slightly above a whisper. 

Now, it is 1959, and it is important 
that we note what has happened to these 
small but significant gains in the struggle 
of the Poles to come back to the light 
and clear air of liberty. Religious in- 
struction in the state schools again has 
been repressed. The controlled press has 
inveighed against the church. Com- 
munist Party leaders have made plain 
that the drive for collectivizing Polish 
agriculture is being resumed. Intellec- 
tual freedom has been the object of in- 
tensified official contempt and harass- 
ment, to the extent that even the pub- 
lication for young Communist thinkers 
has been banned. Once again, the press 
must mumble the party line, and that 
alone. 

Let there be no mistake—as we recall 
the declaration of freedom made by the 
Poles 168 years ago, our felicitations do 
not go forth to Gomulka and company, 
the complaisant minions of the Kremlin. 
We are thinking of, and praying for, the 
great body of the Polish people, from 
which has come, over the years, as from 
many other peoples, recurring infusions 
of new vigor for our own national 
strength. Through their prayers, and 
those of all who cherish freedom 
throughout the world, and pursuant to 
the destiny of the resilient human spirit 
everywhere, we express today renewed 
confidence that the principles of the 
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Polish Constitution again will be the 
valid charter of the Poles. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day in the free world we again celebrate 
the 168th anniversity of the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791, which embodies 
the following sentence: 

All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of all people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and the good 
order of society on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation. 


Although these truly magnificent words 
express the desire of any civil and demo- 
cratic society, the Polish puppets in War- 
saw, who consistently claimed tolerance 
toward the masses, would not dare to 
publish or to advocate them today. 
These are pointed phases. Are any 
words too strong to remind the discon- 
tented masses in Poland of their wretched 
life? The government in Warsaw— 
elected by the central committee of the 
only party existing at present in Po- 
land—is desperately attempting to con- 
vince the world of its democratic char- 
acter and makeup. Unfortunately there 
still are some people who believe in the 
slogans broadcast daily from Warsaw 
and published in the Polish press. They 
are the same individuals who claim that 
since the coming to power of Gomulka 
things in Poland have changed consid- 
erably and that concessions have been 
made. 

It must be conceded that some minor 
changes have taken place in Poland, and 
we know also there are other countries 
behind the Iron Curtain which suffer 
a great deal more than Poland. How- 
ever, one can never forget that the an- 
swer to this question lies within the heart 
of the Polish people themselves. It is the 
spirit and faith of these unsuppressible 
people that has enabled them to keep 
their heads high throughout their strug- 
gle against the Communist tyranny. 

On the 2 days preceding Easter and 
on Easter Sunday, churches all over 
Poland were crowded. The New York 
Times correspondent told us that on 
those days before the holiday the great- 
est paradox of Poland was on casual dis- 
play in the streets of Warsaw. The only 
real life of this city has been in its 
churches, nothing else—work, politics, 
play, or officialdom seems meaningless 
living in the city. 

Yes, Mr. Gomulka and Mr. Zawadzki 
and General Spychalski, you can de- 
prive the Polish people of many things, 
but you cannot take away from them 
their religion and faith. 

Much has been said about concessions 
on the part of Gomulka’s regime. 
Granted, that the infamous UB—secret 
police—officially has been abandoned, the 
files of the hundreds of thousands inno- 
cently denounced have been turned over 
to the central committee of the Commu- 
nist Party, whose members are the elite 
of Poland today. 

Only a month ago the Polish Commu- 
nists boasted about another achieve- 
ment—the arrival of the last trainload 
of 250,000 Polish repatriates from the 
Soviet paradise. This concluded the 
Polish-Soviet agreement of November 
1956. However, not a single publication 
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in Poland asked what happened to well 
over 1 million Poles deported in 1939 and 
again after the so-called liberation of 
Poland in 1945. Of course, we do know 
that large numbers of them perished in 
the land of the liberators. 

Many of them starved to death and 
countless numbers died of malnutrition 
and exhaustion in the slave labor camps 
of the Urals and Siberia. Twelve thou- 
sand of them were annihilated in the 
Katyn Forest massacre, when the So- 
viet-Nazi relations were at the peak. 

If you walk through the streets of 
Polish cities today you will observe the 
people standing in lines patiently wait- 
ing to enter stores and shops. No mat- 
ter what you desire to buy, you must take 
your place in the waiting line. The 
stores which are state owned have a 
waiting line before you gain admittance 
to make purchases. This situation ex- 
ists with respect to busses and other 
transportation, with office buildings, to 
mail a letter, and for practically every- 
thing one requires. These lines have be- 
come a part of the life of the Polish citi- 
zen, who has been told for the past 19 
years, “It’s for a better future, Com- 
rade.” 

Poland, once Europe’s chief source of 
coal, was freezing last winter. Most of 
the fuel was shipped to Russia for prices 
far below what Poland could have re- 
ceived from any other importer. Peo- 
ple had to buy wood at exorbitant prices, 
instead of coal, to try and keep warm. 
To give you just one example of the 
average market price, a pair of good 
shoes cost around 1,200 zloties, or the 
average monthly income of the Polish 
white collar worker. 

On March 1, 1959, the Warsaw illus- 
trated magazine Swiat published an arti- 
cle which was taken from a weekly 
printed in Chicago in 1909. The article 
was an attempt to poke fun at the clergy, 
and attempted to leave the impression 
that the people from Galicia, Central 
Poland, were peasants who worked as 
much as 10 and 12 hours a day in fac- 
tories, mines, and on road construction. 

I would like to remind the Polish Com- 
munist publication Swiat, and its masters 
in Warsaw, that there is nothing new in 
the fact that 95 percent of Polonia was 
made up of peasants and workers who 
fled political oppression in Poland at the 
turn of the century, just as they have 
been fleeing from that country since 
1945. It was this free country, its Con- 
stitution, and its democratic character 
that permitted the people to assemble 
and to express their thoughts openly. 
They were permitted to work wherever 
they pleased, and they needed no permis- 
sion, as is the case in Poland today. They 
were free to travel and to select the kind 
of work that suited them best. They 
organized themselves without Moscow’s 
blueprints and when they became dis- 
pleased with their employers, they had 
the foresight to form labor organizations 
for their protection. They certainly did 
not look for orders from Moscow or from 
any foreign state. Whatever our Polish 
forefathers did here, they did so of their 
own free convictions and conscience. 
And that is why today we can proudly say 
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that Polonia which counts close to 7 mil- 
lion Americans of Polish descent, are 
sons, daughters and grandchildren of 
those peasants and workers who came 
here to remain in this free society, where 
they are free to speak, free to write, free 
to assemble and organize. There is no 
need to talk about the results. The peo- 
ple in Poland know that. They have 
seen the hundreds of thousands of air 
packages and the millions in dollars that 
have poured into Poland from their rela- 
tives in the United States. 

I am proud that I also am one mem- 
ber of this large Polish-American com- 
munity, still able to quote the lines writ- 
ten by my ancestors 168 years ago on 
this date which are: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people. 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
sadness of this day is reflected by the 
domination of the freedom loving Polish 
people by their Soviet masters, No one 
realizes more than a patriotic American 
the human miseries that are suffered by 
a captive people; their every word and 
action are under the close scrutiny of 
Godless leaders, who have by stealth 
taken the very earth of their homeland; 
and seek to captivate the soul and 
quench the firey flame of its ambitious 
spirit for freedom. 

The love of liberty permeates the soul 
of man and forges the iron will of his 
destiny to seek again through leader- 
ship the realization of the sacred posses- 
sion of men—liberty. 

The history of Poland and its leader- 
ship, as memorialized in the drawing of 
its historical document, patterned after 
our Constitution, is locked in the hearts 
of its people. It only awaits reawaken- 
ing through the realization that in the 
future by the will of God and the posi- 
tive action of other liberty loving na- 
tions; then the Iron Curtain will be 
thrust aside. 

Love of religion and the belief in God 
alone makes a people strong and cer- 
tainly Poland has demonstrated to the 
world the great moral and -spiritual 
strength that sustains its people—even 
in servitude. Poland has lost its identity 
as a nation but has demonstrated a 
great power to follow its religious life. 
This has only been possible because of a 
great fortitude inherent in each individ- 
ual to suffer and sacrifice while building 
up a great moral courage that in its 
strength will rise up and destroy the 
enemy. 

For belief in God and country are the 
oe words that keep the souls of men 

ree. 

The millions of Polish citizens in 
America, together with the men and 
women of Poland, cannot fail to instill 
in liberty loving nations its cause for 
freedom. We of America should reflect 
with admiration upon the great accom- 
plishments of the Polish people to with- 
stand aggression and yet hold their 
heads high, acclaiming their religious 
independence. 

The historical document, the Consti- 
tution of Poland, enunciates the great 
spirit of freedom that has permeated 
its life through the centuries. 
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It is for us to redeem ourselves by 
being ever watchful to effectuate the re- 
lease of Poland from the iron grip of 
godless communism and secure the lib- 
erty of Poland. God knows that is our 
trust. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Congress very fittingly sets aside a 
period to commemorate the 168th an- 
niversary of Poland’s Constitution Day. 
During my service in Congrss, I have 
joined other Members each year in ob- 
serving this outstanding event which 
marks a milestone in the long battle 
which the Polish people have constantly 
waged for liberty and self-government 
over past generations. 

Our most important duty as represent- 
atives of a free nation is to aid the Pol- 
ish people to again secure independence 
and self-government. This cannot be 
attained until the yoke of communism 
is released from the enslaved Polish peo- 
ple and other satellite nations now under 
Soviet tyranny. 

On April 13 of this year, I addressed 
the House in a speech entitled “Lest We 
Forget—Soviet Diplomacy.” It might be 
well at this time to remind the Members 
of a few statements which I made con- 
cerning the coming Summit Conference 
which if successful, will contribute great- 
ly toward the eventual defeat of com- 
munism in Poland and other Iron Cur- 
tain nations. I will quote a few para- 
graphs from my remarks of that date: 


Mr. Speaker, the 1959 meeting of Foreign 
Ministers and the proposed summit confer- 
ence may decide the destiny of world free- 
dom and self-government for generations to 
come. The cold war conducted by the Krem- 
lin since World War II will meet success or 
failure at the coming summit meeting. Ap- 
peasement and the granting of concessions 
to the demands of the Communists will 
shatter hope for millions behind the Iron 
Curtain and greatly weaken the confidence 
of neutral nations in free world leadership. 

Our State Department and allied repre- 
sentation attending the conference must not 
forget the history of Soviet international 
diplomacy over the last 30 years. 

The record of Communist leaders as it 
pertains to violation of international agree- 
ments, treaties, and pacts with other nations 
should be No. 1 on the summit meeting 
agenda. Our leaders at the proposed summit 
meeting would commit a gross injustice to 

-millions of enslaved people behind the Iron 
Curtain if they did not demand a complete 
review of the treaty and international agree- 
ment violations which the Soviets have com- 
mitted in the last 30 years. The sanctity of 
international agreements and the wholesale 
violations of the same must be placed on the 
coming summit conference agenda. 

Representatives to the summit conference 
from the free world will, by their silence, be 
accused of endorsing and ratifying the Soivet 
international treaty violations and aggression 
crimes by millions of people now under Com- 
munist enslavement. 


I also submitted excerpts from the 
testimony of but a few of the witnesses 
-who testified before the Katyn Forest 
Massacre Committee in the 82d Congress 
and the Select Committee Investigating 
Communist Aggression in the 83d Con- 
gress. I am herewith resubmitting ex- 
cerpts from testimony of 4 Polish leaders 
made before these two congressional 
committees: 
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Gen. T. Bor-Komorowski, of Poland, 
page 1126, volume 3: 


Congressman MaDDEN, Now, General, one 
final question. With all your experience as 
a soldier and statesman, and dealings with 
the Communist, do you think that these 
meetings and conferences that are being held 
at Geneva, Panmunjon, and Korea, do you 
think that the free nations are ever going 
to make any progress or gain anything by 
conferences with the Communists? 

General Bor-KomorowskI. I do not think 
the free nations will come to any real con- 
clusion with the Communists through con- 
ferences. The Soviet aim is to conquer the 
world. They need conferences only in order 
to have time for their underground and fifth 
column preparation to undermine the world. 

Congressman Mappen. In other words, 
their conferences are part of the strategy to 
get more time in order to carry out their 
program to conquer the world. 

General BOR-KOMOROWSKI, Yes. 


Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, of Poland, 
pages 1180, 1186, volume 3: 


General ANprrs. I understand, but I must 
explain that I am not a politician. I am a 
soldier. From my long experience as a 
soldier, I know that when an army attacks, 
everything depends on the leaders. If the 
leaders advance well in front of a company, 
all the men will follow them, but if the lead- 
ers stop and waiver, the whole company is 
sunk, The situation today is similar. If the 
United States leads with determination and 
strength, all other people will go with them. 
But if the United States were to stop at 
words without facts and action to confirm 
them, such weakness would spread to other 
people. But I think the U.S. military lead- 
ers do not realize that today the leadership 
is theirs. It is necessary to understand that 
today it is the United States that leads the 
free world against its greatest enemy—Soviet 
Russia. 

* * * * . 


General ANDERS. Yes; that is right. Molo- 
tov said that it was very fortunate. You 
must remember that Poland had a nonag- 
gression pact with Russia at that time, which 
Russia broke on the 17th of September, 1939 
by invading Poland. But I ask you what 
agreement has not been broken by Russia? 
Only one, that was with Hitler from 1939 
to 1941 because Hitler was strong. 

* . . . * 

General Anpers. I think you are absolutely 
right. Conferences are regarded necessary 
by Bolsheviks only for two reasons: One is 
to spread their propaganda across the world, 
the other to gain time. Ever since Lenin 
and Stalin, the Bolsheviks have said the 
same thing: Their aim is to dominate the 
world. If necessary, they will use blackmail. 
If necessary, they will momentarily retreat— 
if such is the decision of the Communist 
hierarchy, they will go ahead again with 
double force. 


Mr. Charles Rozmarek, president, Pol- 
ish National Alliance and Polish Ameri- 
can Congress, page 703, volume 3: 


Mr. ROZMAREK. I think history has demon- 
strated since 1939 that you cannot do busi- 
ness with Soviet Russia, and in view of the 
fact that you cannot do business with them 
as a civilized nation, I think it certainly is 
time to put them outside the pale of the 
families of civilized nations. 


Joseph Lipski, former Polish Ambassa- 
dor to Germany, page 802, volume 3: 


Congressman HILLINGS. Then would you 
say this is correct that every effort that has 
been made in the past to work out some 
sort of peaceful coexistence with the Soviet 
has not been successful? 
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Mr. Lipsxr. Yes. I am quite definite on 
that because I firmly believe that guiding 
principles of a moral nature are decisive 
principles in the international life of na- 
tions. If these principles are lacking, my 
experience has shown me that there are no 
good results with all these agreements if 
they are not based on international ethics 
and morals, The same happened with Hit- 
ler. I had quite a good insight for 6 years, 
being Ambassador in Berlin and I followed 
up the whole thing. I am speaking here as 
somebody who worked on these matters very 
thoroughly. 


If the free world representatives at 
the summit conference follow the advice 
of these Polish leaders, Communist ag- 
gression will be curtailed, eventual free- 
dom for Poland and other subjugated na- 
tions will be restored, and the world re- 
leased from the threat of communistic 
tyranny. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, this 
day marks the 168th anniversary of the 
adoption of the May Constitution by 
the Polish Diet. In the spring of 1791 
this now revered document held forth 
the promise of new liberties and justice 
for all the Polish people. In the Polish 
Constitution we find these words: 


All power in civil society is derived from 
the will of the people. 


This shattered many of the old class 
barriers to social justice. Commoners 
gained the right to own land, to become 
commissioned army officers, and to be 
employed in the formerly aristocrat- 
dominated civil service. No longer was 
it true that being a peasant meant being 
denied the full protection of the law. 
Moreover, religious freedom was guaran- 
teed to all Polish citizens. But the con- 
stitution went even beyond extending 
these rights and privileges to the Polish 
people. It sought to guarantee their 
future protection by providing for the 
separation of powers between the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches. 

The Constitution of 1791 is remem- 
bered not only because it marked such 
a high point in the struggle for personal 
liberty in Poland, but it is remembered 
also because it provides an inspiration to 
the Polish people today who live under 
a foreign dominated Communist goy- 
ernment. 

Soon after the adoption of the May 
Constitution, Poland was conquered by 
the armies of three great powers—Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria. This began 
the long night of foreign domination 
from which Poland did not emerge as 
an independent state until the end of 
World War I. This new found Polish 
independence was short lived. On the 
Ist of September, 1939, the armies of 
Nazi Germany marched into Poland and 
thus began a new night of foreign domi- 
nation. This is not yet over, for Soviet 
Russia still tyrannizes the Polish nation. 

Since the 1956 insurrection, Wladyslaw 
Gomulka has been at the head of the 
Polish Government. The world is watch- 
ing to see what Gomulka’s brand of “na- 
tional communism” will mean for Polish 
freedom. In the last 2 years we have 
seen many of the new found freedoms 
of 1956 whittled away. Polish-Soviet 
cooperation has increased and Gomulka 
is establishing rigid control over the 
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Polish Communist Party and eliminating 
all opposition. Still there is no reign 
of terror in Poland and religious free- 
dom does survive. The Polish people 
have some freedom of movement and 
Poland is maintaining some contact with 
the United States and Western Europe. 

It would be a rash prophet who would 
venture to say what will be the fate of 
Polish freedom under Gomulka. Cer- 
tainly it is out of the question that the 
Communist boss Gomulka will provide 
the freedoms celebrated in the Polish 
Constitution of 1791. The May Consti- 
tution remains an inspiration to the 
Polish people and to those everywhere 
who will rejoice on the day when Poland 
does achieve this true freedom and in- 
dependence. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a great privilege to join my colleagues 
in this recognition of the 168th anniver- 
sary of the enactment of the Polish Con- 
stitution on May 3, 1791. Coming from 
a district which is proud of its large num- 
ber of Poles, I know the value of this 
recognition of Poland’s most important 
anniversary. All possible encourage- 
ment to Poland is imperative. For a 
brief space of time the invincible spirit 
of the Poles seemed to be forcing back, to 
some degree, the imperialistic forces 
holding them in bondage. A few im- 
provements were made, as in the case of 
the farmers who seemed to have defeated 
the hated collectivization movement. 
But now we know that heavier and heay- 
ier controls are being applied. The Poles 
are living in such crushing poverty that 
we can scarcely comprehend the full 
meaning of their condition. This pov- 
erty is not only economic, debilitating as 
that is, but even more serious—it reaches 
into intellectual and spiritual realms. 
Only a nation of consummate courage 
could resist complete capitulation in the 
face of this brutal domination. 

The fate of the Poles holds an impor- 
tant lesson for us. With a history of 
democracy as old as our own, and with a 
tradition of bravery famous back into the 
Middle Ages, this was a difficult nation 
to conquer. The Poles were well aware 
of the true situation and well equipped 
to resist these forces. Knowing this, we 
cannot look at these people and feel any 
complacency about the odds we may face 
ourselves in the future, whether we find 
ourselves forced into a hot or cold war, 
limited or unlimited, bacteriological or 
atomic. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Polish Constitution of 1791 was a great 
liberal document containing many demo- 
cratic and progressive principles. It was 
the work of a band of zealous and lib- 
erty-loving patriots who, sensing the de- 
ficiencies of their antiquated govern- 
mental institutions, and the need for 
urgent reforms, wanted to recast and re- 
construct Poland’s governmental ma- 
chinery. With these lofty ideas in mind, 
they framed a progressive and model 
constitution, one that was deemed suffi- 
ciently advanced and eminently liberal 
in those days. 

Many fine ideas and ideals were em- 
bodied in that Constitution. Much of 
what we today regard as basic human 
rights were included in it. The king’s 
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authority was drastically curbed, and 
that of the elected legislative chamber 
greatly enhanced. The wealthy lost 
some of their privileges, and the peas- 
antry was brought under the protection 
of the law. In general, it was an instru- 
ment which restrained the powerful, and 
guaranteed the rights of the weak. At 
the same time, it aimed to strengthen 
the national government of Poland. Un- 
fortunately, the Poles never had the 
chance to put the Constitution to work. 
Soon after its promulgation, Poland was 
overrun by its neighbors, partitioned 
once more, and soon lost its political 
independence. Thus the Constitution 
remained on paper, but the ideas and 
ideals embodied in it have become the 
political creed for all Poles. That is the 
reason why the date of its promulgation, 
May 3, is celebrated annually by Poles 
everywhere. 

I am glad to join all loyal Americans 
of Polish descent on the observance of 
this anniversary, the Polish Constitution 
Day. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, May 
3 is a memorable day in the annals of 
Polish history, for on this day, 168 years 
ago, the Polish Constitution was adopted. 
This document expresses to the world the 
devotion the Polish people attach to free- 
dom and liberty. 

The history of Poland consists of one 
continuous struggle to preserve these 
principles and to maintain Poland's na- 
tional independence. Even now the peo- 
ples of Poland are waging that struggle, 
and the Soviet menace which confronts 
them is undoubtedly the most serious 
threat to their national integrity to date. 

Yet, in spite of this, it is my firm con- 
viction and my deepest hope that once 
again the Polish people will successfully 
reassert their right to national existence. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 3, 1791, the people of central 
Europe saw a ray of hope for freedom 
break through the dark clouds of tyranny 
and aggression. On that day, Poland 
adopted a constitution which closely fol- 
lows our own form of representative 
Government as initiated by our Found- 
ing Fathers. 

This year marks the 168th anniversary 
of the struggle by the courageous people 
of Poland to rekindle their torch of free- 
dom. During the course of these 168 
years the Polish people have been the 
target of tyrants and dictators, who know 
that when the seeds of freedom are 
planted a strong and powerful nation 
which will defeat their sadistic ideas will 
grow. 

Today the people of Poland do not en- 
joy the liberties set forth in their preci- 
ous document. A new and more danger- 
ous foe of freedom, the Soviet Union, 
has thrown an Iron Curtain over their 
land. These are the darkest days the 
Polish people have ever faced. This 
cancerous growth called communism 
has sought to enslave not only the bodies 
but the minds and hearts of Polish and 
other subject peoples. 

In spite of the untruths and malicious 
propaganda that circulates throughout 
their land, the desire for liberty and jus- 
tice is strongly embedded in the hearts 
and souls of these fine people. This is 
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the type of courage that will one day 
conquer all forms of enslavement of 
people. This is characteristic of the 
Polish people and as a nation they are 
proud of their great deeds and accom- 
plishments, and they are fully justified in 
that pride. They have proven them- 
selves as diligent and skillful workers 
and they are also well known as accom- 
plished masters in the arts and the sci- 
ences. In leafing through the pages of 
history, you will find the names of all the 
Poles who have given their lives for free- 
dom, These names would be too numer- 
ous to mention. Two of the more out- 
standing names, Gen. Thaddeus Kosci- 
usko and Gen. Casimir Pulaski, are best 
known to the people of our country. be- 
cause of their heroic action in helping 
us gain our independence. Never have 
the Poles sought to be aggressors; never 
have they wished to dominate. 

We, as a nation, have a moral obliga- 
tion to fulfill to the Polish people and the 
other nations in Europe who wish to be 
unshackled from the chains of commu- 
nism. We are the symbol of hope for all 
enslaved nations because of our desire 
to keep the liberties written in our own 
Constitution. Let us tell these people 
by every means possible that we stand 
behind their cause for freedom. Let us 
encourage their spirit and let us stoke 
the fire of freedom that burns in their 
hearts. The moral and economic sup- 
port, that we can provide to the Polish 
nation and other enslaved nations in the 
most difficult days they now endure, will 
carry them through until they can again 
lift their heads high and breathe the 
fresh clean air of a free nation. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the people of Polish descent everywhere 
in honoring the heroic, freedom-loving 
men and women of Poland who have 
given their lives in the fight for freedom 
in their own homeland and abroad in the 
168 years since adoption of the Polish 
Constitution. We honor those immortal 
Polish heroes, Count Casimir Pulaski and 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, who came to the 
aid of our struggling forefathers in their 
quest for independence in the Revolu- 
tionary War. We cannot forget the 
heroic exploits of the Polish Allied con- 
tingent in Italy, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, and North Africa during World 
War II. 

There are almost no peoples on the 
face of the earth who have fought more 
consistently for independence and 
democracy and who have enjoyed less of 
it than have the Poles. I salute that in- 
domitable spirit which is the inherit- 
ance of the Polish people and which will 
not let them accept with acquiescence 
subjugation by any foreign oppressor, 

I was in Poland in 1957, on the first 
anniversary of the Poznan riots. It was 
a depressing sight to see the military 
police in Warsaw moving through the 
celebrants with machineguns, and yet it 
was an encouraging sight to see these 
people, in whose countenances burned 
the yearning for freedom and glowed the 
determination to achieve it one day. In 
1957 hope was buoyant because it ap- 
peared that some permanent gains had 
been achieved by the Poznan riots: the 
Communist regime had again permitted 
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religious teaching in schools, there was in 
progress the liquidation of the collective 
farms so despised by the peasants, 
greater freedom of the press was being 
permitted, and the security police had 
let up on its reign of terror. 

We all know now that this renewed 
enjoyment of human rights by the 
Polish people was not to be a permanent 
achievement. Information reaching us 
in recent times indicates that there is an 
intensified repression of the people, and 
that conditions seems to be reverting 
toward those prevailing prior to the 
Poznan riots. 

We all know, also, that although the 
present Polish Government is Com- 
munist the Polish people are not. Be- 
cause of their love of freedom and their 
fortitude, they remain an inspiration to 
oppressed people throughout the world. 

Let us join with Americans of Polish 
descent and friends of Poland every- 
where in the prayer that the Polish peo- 
ple will soon regain their rightful herit- 
age of freedom. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, May 3 of 
this year marks the 168th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion, and on this anniversary the minds 
of Congressmen and people throughout 
the world turn to the enslaved Polish 
people suffering under Communist dom- 
ination. 

As we in the Congress express our feel- 
ings and our hopes for Poland’s early lib- 
eration, we again underscore our warm 
friendship for the Polish people. 
Throughout the years before I had en- 
tered the world of government and pol- 
itics I lived close to many friends, some 
who were born in Poland and others who 
could trace their ancestry to that coun- 
try. We worked together, we played to- 
gether, and as I think back I can remem- 
ber the qualities in my many Polish 
friends that, had they been in Poland, I 
am sure they would have been part of 
the Poznan revolt in 1956. To these peo- 
ple I want to offer these remarks. 

The relationship of our two peoples is 
traditional and historical and no matter 
how hard the Communists may try they 
cannot erase it. The people of Poland 
have always manifested a strong attach- 
ment to the Western World, particularly 
to America, because our free way of 
life is also their way. 

The American people have always sup- 
ported the struggle for a free and inde- 
pendent Polish nation and we will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. For a time, 
during and after the Poznan revolution, 
we had hoped that a new and promising 
era would ensue and that Poland would 
somehow succeed in breaking away from 
the grip of Soviet oppression. The 
promising new era was short lived. Con- 
sequently, freedom of religion is again 
being suppressed, the collective farms 
are back again, there is a marked ab- 
sence of freedom of speech and thought. 
The tyranny over the mind of man is in 
full bloom. 

There has been no genuine freedom 
of opinion in Poland since the loss of 
independence, and even the freedom of 
criticism which Gomulka announced at 
the eighth Plenum in 1956 lasted less 
than a year. Censorship has been re- 
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established. Many newspapers have 
been banned, including the outspoken 
organ of the Young Communist intel- 
lectuals, Po Prostu, party control was 
increased over newspapers and the plan- 
ned weekly Europa was not allowed to 
appear at all. 

Although the Poznan revolt was 
quelched, there were gains that were 
won by the Polish people, such as the re- 
gime’s new policy toward the church, 
which again permitted religious teaching 
in schools, and other concessions which 
led to the liquidation of the collective 
farms so detested by the peasants, the re- 
laxation of censorship, but increasingly, 
the regime in power is resuming the tra- 
ditional Communist pattern of violating 
and denying the basic human rights and 
freedoms. 

The people of Poland have always 
manifested strong attachment for the 
United States and their desire for the 
democratic way of life which we enjoy. 
That is why, Mr. Speaker, that it is im- 
portant that this flame in the hearts 
of freedom-loving Polish people be not 
permitted to be extinguished. 

Here, today, we should all give voice 
to the courage of the enslaved people of 
Poland. Someday they will join us in 
our free way of life, and I predict that it 
will take on greater proportions than the 
Poznan incident. To that end we wish 
them God's speed. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 3, marked the 168th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of Poland’s Consti- 
tution and at this time, I desire to ex- 
tend my warmest felicitations to all peo- 
ple of Polish extraction and particularly 
to those Poles still under communistic 
domination in the old country. I urge 
that they keep up their faith and spirit 
in their brave effort to regain their free- 
dom. 

The people of Poland at all times ex- 
hibited strong attachment to the West- 
ern World and their desire for our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

It is important that this burning desire 
for freedom for Poland be not permitted 
to be extinguished. 

There has been no genuine freedom of 
opinion in Poland since the loss of inde- 
pendence. Censorship has been reestab- 
lished. Many papers have been banned 
and today the press and other media 
of information are again becoming as 
subservient to the Communist regime as 
before October 1956. 

The Poznan revolt in June 1956 forced 
the Moscowites to make concessions and 
to liberalize the regime headed by 
Wladyslaw Gomulka but developments 
since then have progressively reverted to 
a point where living conditions are again 
becoming intolerable. 

In extending the hand of friendship 
to the people of Poland on this anniver- 
sary, I wish to reassure them of our sin- 
cere interest in their fight for freedom 
and independence. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
May Constitution of Poland, now 168 
years old, is a tangible expression of the 
freedom and democracy which the Pol- 
ish people covet. Its words, written by 
their patriot Ignatius Potocki during the 
period of enlightened liberalism, con- 
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tinue to nourish Poland's desire for free- 
dom for they express thoughts of social, 
economic, and religious freedom and the 
very thing which is unknown in Poland 
today, a government based on the will of 
the people. Although the rights estab- 
lished by the Constitution were lost after 
the partition of Poland in 1791 by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, the Constitution 
served to whet Poland’s appetite for 
democracy, an appetite which has proved 
to be undying. 

Of the three countries which parti- 
tioned Poland in the 18th century, Haps- 
burg Austria and Prussia have long since 
declined in power and left the scene. 
But Russia remains as a parasite inter- 
fering in Polish affairs and holding Po- 
land as a captive state. Polish discon- 
tent has been manifested on many occa- 
sions. These spirited people overlook the 
awesome military might of Russia and 
dare to rebel as they did in the Poznan 
Revolt of 1956. It is true that the Com- 
munist regime at that time granted some 
freedoms, but these freedoms were 
quickly and quietly revoked when the 
world’s attention had been withdrawn 
from the scene. Today the Communists 
are tightening their controls on the 
press, the church and commerce. 

Throughout Poland’s history of op- 
pression, Poles have looked to America 
for hope, as they do today. Many im- 
migrated here at the beginning of the 
century and refugees continue to seek 
entry. The Polish element in America 
has been a strengthening agent. In my 
own State of Connecticut, the Polish resi- 
dents have served the community indus- 
triously and loyally. The Americans of 
Polish extraction give empiric proof that 
Poland could be a great and powerful 
ally if only her potential and desire for 
freedom were not being suppressed by 
Communist interference. 

On this day our thoughts and prayers 
are directed towards Poland and her 
plight, in hopes that soon she will be free 
to take her place among the free nations 
of the world. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 3, 1959, is the 168th anniversary of 
Poland's Constitution. It is my pleasure 
to take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
the freedom-loving peoples of Poland, 
and their undying struggle to attain the 
most cherished dream of mankind, indi- 
vidual liberty. 

The Polish Constitution of 1791 pro- 
vides ample evidence of Poland’s dedica- 
tion to the principles of independence 
and liberty which Poland's sons have, 
throughout history, fought to preserve. 

The strategic location of Poland, sit- 
uated in the midst of mighty nations, has 
required that the Polish people maintain 
an ever watchful eye on their national 
integrity. Today Poland continues to 
wage that struggle, and yet, in the face 
of adversity, that nation’s patriots have 
proven worthy of undying fame in the 
annals of democracy. 

Indeed, though Poland is subject to the 
ruthless oppression of Soviet tyranny, 
the flame of liberty continues to burn 
within their hearts. And of greater im- 
portance is the fact that the Polish peo- 
ple who have left Poland, and their sons 
and daughters as well, have not forgotten 
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the old country. Indeed, we are glad 
that the traditions and ancestral her- 
itage of the noble land continue to find 
expression in the lives of Polish-Ameri- 
cans. For as long as this continues to 
be the case then Poland continues to 
exist as a nation; and the ideals con- 
tained within their Constitution of 168 
-years ago continue to be a reality 

Indeed, it is our fervent hope and wish 
this day that the abnormal condition 
which cloaks present day Poland will 
soon be removed. It is our fervent desire 
that the peace-loving peoples of Poland 
once again wil be masters of their own 
destiny; and that they shall know the 
liberty and independence which consti- 
tute such a prominent feature of their 
national character. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, on the anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution of 1791, I wish to comment 
briefly on the importance of doing all we 
can to keep the spirit of freedom alive in 
Poland, Inasmuch as May 3, the date 
on which Americans of Polish descent 
are celebrating constitution day, falls on 
Sunday when the Congress is not in ses- 
sion, this is an appropriate time for these 
remarks, 

We have close ties to Poland. The 
Poles have been passionately devoted to 
freedom through their entire history, and 
their age-old struggles against tyranny 
from whatever quarter undoubtedly pro- 
vided inspiration to our own Founding 
Fathers. They gave us substantial help 
in our own battle for freedom. I will not 
recite the classic examples of Pulaski 
and Kosciusco—their stories are known 
to every schoolboy. 

It is worth mentioning that neither of 
those brilliant officers came over alone. 
Each brought with him a small entour- 
age of trained subalterns. And in the 
light of the colonists’ shortage of trained 
professional officers, the Polish contribu- 
tion was a far more vital one than the 
numbers of those who came would seem 
to indicate. We certainly never should 
forget Pulaski and Kosciusko. But of 
more importance in encouraging the 
fight for human freedom today, is recog- 
nition of the necessity of doing all in 
our power to assist Poland, as of now, in 
its struggle for freedom. 

It is no historical novelty for Poland 
to be struggling under the heel of an 
invader. Poland has been invaded many 
times. It never has been conquered. It 
has not been conquered now. It is only 
a question of time when, once again, it 
will emerge a free and independent na- 
tion as it has done in the past. 

Large numbers of our fellow citizens 
of Polish background are working to- 
ward that end. They ask and expect 
from the rest of us moral support and 
such material support as may be effec- 
tive. And it seems only right and just 
that they should have it. Love of their 
ancestral land in no way impairs their 
loyalty to the United States. If it were 
possible to obtain accurate figures, I 
venture to say we would find that more 
persons of Polish blood served in the 
American Army in World War II than 
the Polish nation was able to put in the 
field in that same war. 
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I hope that in the distribution of eco- 
nomic aid, our Government will see to 
it that Poland gets enough to strengthen 
its people in their determination to shake 
off the Kremlin yoke. Gomulka, the 
Communist puppet in Poland, is un- 
doubtedly an obedient Kremlin stooge. 
But the Polish people are far from bow- 
ing supinely to his leadership. 

So it would seem that by careful plan- 
ning and adroit handling of any eco- 
nomic aid given Poland we can make the 
lot of the Polish people now suffering 
under Communist forces a bit easier 
without strengthening the Communist 
regime. We should do all we can in 
that direction. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to rise today to speak in observ- 
ance of Polish Constitution Day. 

Even though the proud and long- 
suffering Polish people are today the un- 
happy subjects of a despotic and godless 
government which is an instrument of 
the Kremlin, nevertheless this pause to 
remark the anniversary of a day when 
Poland was free and independent is not 
without significance. 

There are many reasons why we should 
note this day and date. 

First of all, it calls to mind the sad 
contrast between tke bright and prosper- 
ous Poland under democratic auspices 
and the drab and poverty-stricken coun- 
try that we know today under its Com- 
munist overlords. This comparison be- 
tween our two systems should furnish 
food for thought for those who ponder 
the value of membership in the Red 
satellite system. 

Second, it provides us with a tragic, 
object lesson as to the extent to which 
the Communist word can be trusted and 
relied upon since the agreement to per- 
mit free elections in Poland was a spe- 
cific pledge of Stalin at Yalta. The speed 
with which this promise was broken pro- 
vided ample proof of the folly of believ- 
ing that it is possible to deal with the 
Communists on a fair and equitable basis. 
This lesson has significance for us today 
as we approach another summit meeting. 

Third, this remembrance of other times 
brings vividly to our minds the courage 
and fortitude of the Polish people today 
as they eke out an existence under the 
harsh regimen of the police state. And 
yet theirs has not been a hopeless and 
abject submission. Even in the face of 
the tommygun and the tank, they have 
shown admirably that patriotism and 
love of liberty cannot be eradicated by 
the severest privations. 

The humor, the cheerfulness, and the 
forbearance of the Poles under the great- 
est provocations from their government 
of turncoats has won the admiration and 
applause of the free world. And the 
threat of their anger if pushed too far 
has even won grudging concessions from 
their Red overlords. 

Foremost among the sustaining and 
consoling forces for the Poles has been 
their strong reliance on their religion. 
Amid persecution and propaganda, they 
have remained steadfast in the faith of 
their fathers and one can never forget 
the pictures of throngs of Polish people 
packed tightly together in his cathedral 
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to hear the message of Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski, newly restored to them. The light 
and pride and faith in those uplifted 
faces was a message of inspiration for the 
world and was a reminder too that this 
sort of faith can never be destroyed. 

Finally, the observance of this day 
gives us in free America a chance to 
send a message of cheer and consolation 
to our Polish brothers and to reaffirm our 
resolution that we stand by them in their 
days of trial. 

We must keep the plight of the Polish 
people ever vivid before the bar of worid 
public opinion. We must encourage 
their reasonable efforts toward the con- 
trol of their own national destiny. We 
must lend them moral support, but we 
must also be willing to make available 
to them such material aid as will assist 
them in their struggle for survival. 

The light of freedom which the Polish 
people have so bravely kept alight must 
not be extinguished. It must be fed and 
nurtured so that one day it will again 
shine unfettered and strong in observ- 
ance of the new Polish Constitution Day 
which will surely come, 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day marked the 168th anniversary of 
the adoption of Poland’s Constitution, 
and I take this opportunity to express 
America’s feeling toward Poland and to 
evaluate the situation of the Polish na- 
tion under Communist domination. 

History is studded with landmarks of 
the ascendancy of mankind over oppres- 
sion. The Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791, has remained a landmark of the 
unquenchable determination of man to 
be free and equal. The anniversary of 
Poland’s Constitution is more than the 
commemoration of an event. It is living 
evidence that the same will which 
brought that Constitution into being 
still survives. It is an expression of hope 
and determination that persists not only 
in Poland but in the hearts of all men 
who have known, and all men who yearn 
for freedom and equality. 

The Polish Constitution broke with the 
heritage of feudalism, serfdom, a privi- 
leged gentry, extreme discrimination, 
state centralism, and recognized that 
“All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end 
and object being the preservation and 
integrity of the state, the civil liberty, 
and the good order of society, on an 
equal scale, and on a lasting foundation.” 

While that Constitution remained in 
effect no longer than 1 year, the lasting 
foundation has remained in the hearts 
of the Polish people. Though Poland 
has been carved into bits by imperial 
Russia and Prussia—invaded and tram- 
pled upon by Nazi Germany—and not- 
withstanding the present captivity to the 
dictates of the Soviet Union, the same 
will which 168 years ago found expression 
in the Polish Constitution continues to 
demand a substantive expression. 

Free Americans of all nationalities 
join today with the people of Poland in 
ardent support of that tenacious will for 
freedom. So long as this brilliant shaft 
of light penetrates the shadowy murk 
which envelops Poland there can be no 
doubt of the ultimate realization of 
freedom, 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues on this historic day 
in thinking of the people of Poland. 
This 168th anniversary of the adoption of 
the Polish Constitution still finds the 
people of Poland living under the heel of 
Soviet tyranny. 

So-called freedoms given the people of 
Poland as a result of the Poznan revolt 
are disappearing. Concessions by the 
Communists, as we in the free world 
should know by now, are given only be- 
cause it is to the advantage of the 
Communists. 

It was to the advantage of the Moscow- 
dominated rulers of Poland to announce 
the end of collective farms, new policies 
toward the church, and relaxation of 
newspaper censorship after the new 
regime which followed the Poznan revolt. 
Yet slowly these new freedoms have been 
melting away, because the Communists 
have decided it is now time to ignore 
what they promised a short time ago. 

So once more the Polish people face 
the prospect of collective farms, persecu- 
tion of the church, and a party-controlled 
press. It is not a pretty picture to view 
on this anniversary. Is this the show- 
place of the Communist world, the na- 
tion which proves to the free world that 
people can rule themselves and be free of 
Moscow domination but still be linked to 
Russia? If this is what the Soviets mean 
when they speak of coexistence with 
small nations bordering the Soviet Union 
or its satellite neighbors, let it be a warn- 
ing to the world. 

For Poland is just as much a part of 
the Russian nation today as is Moscow. 
Freedoms as we in the Western World 
know them are not found in Poland, even 
under the new self-rule regime. And the 
Polish people must wonder if they will 
ever again know the freedoms that they 
had under the constitution adopted so 
many years ago. 

Let us assure the people of Poland that 
we in America share their love of free- 
dom and independence. We mark this 
historie day in Polish history with re- 
newed pladges of friendship to the people 
of Poland and with our prayers for their 
eventual liberation from the oppression 
of the Soviets. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
there is one thing about the love of free- 
dom which is recognized all over the 
world and is engraven deeply in the 
hearts of men and that is that most peo- 
ple are always ready to fight for it. Love 
of freedom never dies but sometimes be- 
cause of faint hearts the fight for it is 
neglected and it is apt to suffer materi- 
ally or perish. It is the inspiration and 
the courage and the deep faith of afflicted 
people like the people of Poland that keep 
the fires of freedom burning bright. 

Crushed by the tryanny of godless 
communism and beset on every side by 
oppression, violence, murder and rape, 
the Poles fight on, firm in the belief 
that someday theirs will be the victory 
and peace will take the place of oppres- 
sion and goodwill the place of hatred, 
It is a privilege if not a duty for the 
citizens of the United States to do all we 
can to encourage this undying faith and 
fortitude and I join with the people of 
the free world on this anniversary of 
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their Constitution Day in admiration for 
these people and I resolve that I will co- 
operate in every way possible to aid in 
the preservation of their honor and to 
bring about the realization of their hope 
to reestablish freedom in their country. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on this, 
the 168th anniversary of the Polish Con- 
stitution, we are reminded that freedom- 
loving nations must be ever-vigilant in 
order to safeguard their liberty and in- 
dependence. 

Conditions in Poland during the 18th 
century were of a desperate nature. Her 
neighbors, Russia, Austria and Prussia 
each coveted a portion of Polish terri- 
tory in order to counterbalance the ad- 
vantage each would gain by annexation. 
In 1772 Poland was partitioned. Out- 
raged by this overt act, the peoples of 
Poland instituted a series of reforms, one 
of which was the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791. It was a most 
liberal document, and in fact it reflected 
the spirit of enlightenment and the ide- 
ologies of the English political philos- 
ophers. then prevalent in Western 
Europe. 

Unfortunately the constitution never 
became firmly established in peacetime, 
because again Poland’s neighbors in- 
vaded her, dissected her, and deprived 
her of independence. Indeed Poland’s 
history consists of a series of valiant 
efforts to maintain Poland’s national 
integrity. 

Today, Poland is again the victim of 
her neighbor. The Soviet menace that 
confronts her is by far the most serious 
threat to date. Yet, in spite of this, it 
is our firm conviction that the spirit of 
freedom, liberty and love of Polish inde- 
pendence is so deeply rooted in the hearts 
of her patriots, that as in previous situ- 
ations, they will emerge the victors. 
When this is done, Poland will enjoy the 
ideologic principles that are so much a 
part of its nationa] character; and the 
theory embodied in the Constitution of 
1791 may again become a reality. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to join in the recognition of 
Poland’s Constitution Day which yes- 
terday marked the 168th anniversary of 
the first democratic constitution in Po- 
land. 

It is one of history’s ironies that two 
nations whose peoples had such similar 
loves of human liberties should have been 
destined for such dissimilar paths as the 
United States and Poland during those 
168 years. 

The United States, in 1791 a struggling 
young nation whose own Constitution was 
only 4 years old, whose independence had 
been recently won with the aid of Polish 
5 has not since known the tyrant's 

eel. 

Poland, whose people love freedom no 
less, as we well know from the many 
outstanding citizens of Polish descent in 
our own country who have fought in our 
wars, served in our Government, and 
charaterized democracy in every way, 
was to know little relief from oppression. 

Today, Poland is in the grasp of com- 
munism and the United States is the bul- 
wark of the free world. But the con- 
tinued observance of their Constitution 
through all these years of hardship only 
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illustrates how deeply ingrained the spirit 
of liberty is in the Polish people. It is 
a spirit of liberty which will ever strike 
a sympathetic chord in all Americans, 
and serves as an inspiration to keep up 
the fight to restore freedom not only to 
Poland but to oppressed peoples every- 
where. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day, May 3, was Poland’s Constitution 
Day, a day which marked the 168th an- 
niversary of the Polish Constitution’s 
adoption. Once again this meaningful 
occasion was celebrated by Poland’s 
many friends in this country, which her 
own people could unfortunately com- 
memorate only in their hearts. 

Inspired by the ideals proclaimed in 
our own Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution of May 3, 1791, repre- 
sents an outstanding achievement in 
creative statesmanship. The principles 
enunciated therein survived Poland’s 
early struggles for independence, and 
were retained in the constitutional laws 
of the reborn Polish State after World 
War I. These high principles were ob- 
served up until the ravages of World War 
II. when two brutal despots conspired to 
eliminate independence and freedom 
from central Europe. Today, the terrible 
force of international communism con- 
tinues that despotic rule. 

However, despite the imposition of a 
Communist constitution in 1953, to- 
gether with other measures of subjuga- 
tion and repression, the spirit of freedom 
still lives within the hearts of the Polish 
people. The Poznan revolt of 1956 was 
clear indication that Soviet domination 
will not be indefinitely accepted, and 
that resistance to communism will con- 
tinue. 

By reason of their courage in the face 
of Communist dictatorship, the Polish 
people have been a source of inspiration 
to freedom-loving men and women the 
world over. Their adherence to the val- 
ues set out in the 1791 Constitution re- 
mains steadfast despite persistent ef- 
forts by the Communists to eliminate all 
vestige of liberty and freedom. 

The city of Cleveland is proud to in- 
clude many persons of Polish descent 
among its populace. They have con- 
tributed significantly to every aspect of 
community endeavor, and are keenly 
alert to the responsibilities accompany- 
ing citizenship in a free and democratic 
society. 

As we renew our bonds of friendship 
with the people of Poland on this solemn 
occasion, let us remember that our basic 
and cherished constitutional documents 
were inspired by common ideals. 

In this spirit let us therefore dedicate 
this day to the Polish people, joining 
them in the prayer that they will soon 
eee again be free to join in its celebra- 

ion. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, as we speak 
in this House of an anniversary that is 
dear to the hearts of Americans of Polish 
ancestry—the 168th anniversary of the 
great liberal Polish Constitution of 
1791—we have a special obligation this 
year to think of the difficulties of Po- 
land’s present position among nations. 

Let us remember that the Polish peo- 
ple are situated by the facts of geography 
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on the borders of an overwhelming 
neighbor, the Soviet Empire. Let us 
remember that Poland’s western bor- 
ders—in an area that for centuries has 
been a center of struggle, grief and tor- 
ment—are not as yet recognized as fixed 
and lawful by the NATO powers, but only 
by the Soviet Union. Let us recall that 
when the Marshall plan was launched, 
the Polish Government of the time sought 
to participate—and that the Soviet reac- 
tion was swift and terrible. Let us re- 
member that even today the Polish Gov- 
ernment is seeking to keep open windows 
to the Western World—that Western cor- 
respondents are secure in Warsaw even 
though they suffer censorship or expul- 
sion in Moscow, that the Polish people 
have successfully insisted upon main- 
taining a certain basic freedom from the 
image of the Soviet monolith. 

We need to think of these things, on 
this anniversary of the 1791 Constitution, 
because we must recognize that it may 
be years or decades before the Polish peo- 
ple once more will be truly independent 
and we must be as patient as they will 
surely be compelled to be. 

They have a reason for their patience, 
because the Polish people have proved 
themselyes in circumstances even more 
frozen and difficult than those they know 
now. 

It was only a few years after the Con- 
stitution of 1791 was adopted that the 
celebrated third partition of Poland 
ended the country’s existence as a sep- 
arate nation for five generations. Her 
great neighbors, which had contended 
for her territory, gobbled her up in a 
total bite, in a deal between kings and 
emperors that gave the Polish people 
no choice. 

The passing of five generations, how- 
ever, did not mean that Poland had 
died. There were Polish patriots in many 
lands and Polish leaders in self-imposed 
exile. There were the Polish people 
themselves in their villages and cities, 
on their farms and small holdings, who 
longed constantly for a national resto- 
ration, And in the end there was a 
restoration. 

The central symbol of Polish freedom 
that gave her people the strength and 
ideal to hold on for five generations 
was the 1791 Constitution—a document 
that deserves a high rating in the annals 
of statesmanship. 

In the heart of eastern feudalistic 
Europe, under the menace of greedy and 
contentious enemies, the Polish people 
proclaimed in that constitution that the 
source of all government power was the 
people themselves. The feudal system 
died as commoners gained the right to 
acquire land, to rise to the ranks of com- 
missioned officers in the army, to hold 
posts of honor in the civil service. Re- 
ligious freedom was guaranteed and the 
powers of the government were divided 
between the separate branches, precisely 
as only 4 years earlier in this country 
they were divided between the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial departments. 

In short, in this constitution Poland 
proclaimed freedom in the modern 
sense, in the sense of a declaration of the 
rights of man. Poland came of age— 
and it was a decisive fact in her survival 
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after she was temporarily extinguished 
from the rollcall of nations. Poland re- 
mained a reality and a nationality be- 
cause her people thought of themselves 
in those terms, and freedom still lived in 
Warsaw. 

Despite Communist efforts to thwart 
it, freedom lives in Warsaw today, we 
may be sure, and it is appropriate for us 
to join in a commemoration of Poland’s 
national holiday. We have reason for 
faith, out of generations of history, that 
Poland’s people in the fullness of time 
once more will be the masters of their 
own destiny. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to join here today in the 
tribute being paid to the people of Poland 
and to the citizens of this country who 
are of Polish ancestry. 

Unfortunately, the people of Poland 
do not now enjoy the basic freedoms set 
forth in and guaranteed by their Consti- 
tution of May 3, 1791. Poland, along 
with other nations of Eastern Europe, 
has come under the heel of a vicious 
form of colonialism—Soviet interna- 
tional communism, a crude philosophy 
designed to subjugate freedom and to 
make slaves of people all over the world. 

In America, Mr. Speaker, we are fa- 
miliar with the special contribution to 
our fight for freedom made during the 
Revolutionary War by Gen. Casimir Pu- 
laski and Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuzko, 
The Polish people recognized then that 
we needed help, and that help was read- 
ily provided. 

Today the people of Poland need help 
more than at any other time in her his- 
tory. Communism has virtually de- 
stroyed the Polish economy. Starvation 
and economic dislocation are prevalent. 

There has been no genuine freedom of 
opinion in Poland since the loss of in- 
dependence, and even the freedom of 
criticism permitted in 1956 lasted less 
than a year. Censorship has been re- 
established. Today the press and other 
media of information are again becom- 
ing subservient to the Communist Party. 

In my congressional district in Michi- 
gan, there are many American citizens 
of Polish ancestry. They are fine and 
respected people. They have achieved 
high positions in the learned profes- 
sions. They have been honored with 
public office. As Americans they fought 
heroically in World War I and World 
II, and in the Korean conflict. These 
distinguished American citizens look for- 
ward to the time when the country of 
their ancestry will again be independent 
and free. They look forward, as do all 
Americans, to the time when the destiny 
of Poland will again be in the hands of 
its own people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all Amer- 
icans join in this expression of friend- 
ship and sympathy for the people of 
Poland, for their courage, and for the 
hope that the people of Poland will soon 
be in the vanguard of the forces of free- 
dom once more. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, May 3 
marked the 168th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish Constitution, and 
it is most fitting that the Corigress today 
once more should honor Poland’s Consti- 
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tution Day with these tributes on the 
floor of the House. 

Iam happy to join with my colleagues 
in praising the loyalty and courage of the 
great Polish people who have been fight- 
ing the battle for freedom for centuries 
with a tenacity and a bravery that could 
never possibly be surpassed or exceeded. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker; it is very appropriate 
that on the day of the anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution that the Congress 
hail this great historic event and laud 
the gallantry, courage, and fidelity of 
the sorely afflicted Polish people and thus 
strengthen the hopes and ideals and 
strivings of the Poles for their liberation 
from tyranny and oppression. 

As lovers of freedom, all Americans de- 
plore the bondage in which the Polish 
people are held by a ruthless Communist 
tyranny. Anyone who believes that the 
Polish people have become converts to 
communism or are permitting themselves 
to be used as stooges by the Soviets is- 
simply not familiar with the tempera- 
ment, the loyalty and the courage of this 
great people who for centuries have 
struggled and sacrificed beyond measure 
to establish and to preserve their God- 
given liberty. The unfortunate plight 
of the gallant Poles calls for a renewed 
pledge of assistance by all Americans to 
sustain and strengthen the aspirations 
for freedom and democratic government 
of their own choice of oppressed peo- 
ples everywhere. 

It is to the great credit and glory of 
the Polish people that they have never 
surrendered their rights, they have never 
forfeited their freedom, they have never 
ceased their resistance to tyranny. On 
the contrary, this courageous people are 
working for liberation from the yoke of 
Russian bondage, ready to proclaim their 
determination for freedom, ready to 
make all sacrifices to recover their stolen 
liberties. 

We are all proud of the loyal, unswerv- 
ing allegiance of the Polish people to the 
cause of democracy and freedom. Let 
us hope that the American Government 
and the United Nations will insist upon 
the establishment of boundaries for 
Poland heretofore agreed upon by the 
Soviet Government at the Council of 
Riga in 1921. Under this solemn agree- 
ment, the boundary was fixed at the 
Rivers Oder and Neisse. If justice is 
to be done, the Soviet Government 
should be urged to respect this agree- 
ment into which it entered after the 
question had been carefully discussed. 

The plight of Poland is one of the 
great political crimes of the ages. The 
cruel betrayal of this people at Yalta is 
a stain and blemish upon democratic 
government that cannot be erased. Let 
us then today in the name of freedom, 
let us reiterate our loyalty to Poland and 
the sacred cause of Polish liberty. Let 
us work courageously for Poland’s lib- 
eration and the self-determination of 
oppressed peoples everywhere. 

On this Polish Constitution Day, let 
all true Americans rally to the cause of 
Polish freedom, pledging anew to the 
Polish people our assistance in their 
struggle for independence. Let us offer 
our friendship, our support and our help , 
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in this fight for human freedom and jus- 
tice. Let us work for the day when 
Poland is again a free and independent 
nation. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in ma- 
terial things, progress seems synonymous 
with the passage of time. We can be 
fairly certain that 10 years from now 
science and technology will bring to man 
new and better ways of controlling his 
physical environment. And when we 
compare our comforts with those of our 
ancestors, the differences are truly 
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But in the realm of morals, values, and 
ideals progress often means returning to 
principles laid down long ago. This is 
true, for example, of religion, of philoso- 
phy, of art, and of music. It is also true 
of political principles. 

Among the charters of political liberty 
to which men return for instruction and 
inspiration, the Polish Constitution of 
1791 occupies a position of preeminence. 

As accepted by the Polish Diet, the 
Constitution of 1791 incorporated princi- 
ples that always have been and always 
will be basic to the freedom and dignity 
of man—government founded on the 
will of the governed and on the rule of 
the majority. The Constitution of 1791 
also provided for separation of powers, 
a bicameral legislature, and an extension 
of the suffrage. Finally, it respected 
property rights and preserved the re- 
ligious traditions of the Polish people. 

In 1795 Poland was partitioned by her 
more powerful and less politically en- 
lightened neighbors. This act of greed 
destroyed neither the liberty-loving 
spirit of the Polish people nor the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of 1791. 

One hundred and fifty years later 
Communist tyranny and the Red Army 
dealt another heavy blow to Poland's 
hopes and ideals. Yet, the forces of 
tyranny and their false promises of prog- 
ress never have prevailed for long and 
never will prevail for long against the 
spirit and precepts of freedom. 

As the Poles’ love of liberty and the 
principles of their Constitution of 1791 
have withstood oppression in the past, 
so will they endure in the future. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, a most 
important Polish national holiday, the 
celebration of the 168th anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution, was observed 
yesterday. The annals of the Polish peo- 
ple are marked by suffering, glorious 
deeds, tragedies, and the ability to rise 
above what might crush a lesser nation. 

The first partition of this brave coun- 
try took place in 1772, when Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia callously helped 
themselves to large pieces of Polish terri- 
tory in what is known in history as the 
first partition of Poland. This first par- 
tition had a profound effect upon public 
opinion in Poland; far from crushing the 
spirit of the people, it galvanized them 
into action which finally resulted in the 
new Constitution adopted on May 3, 
1791. Just a few years after the passage 
of this Constitution, the soldiers of 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia overran the 
country in the second partition. 

We all know the outcome of the Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop Pact of August 25, 1939, 
when, in collusion with Germany, the 
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Soviet Union invaded Poland and an 
agreement was proclaimed parceling out 
its territories between Germany and 
Russia. 

It is a pleasure for me today to salute 
those of Polish extraction in my congres- 
sional district and throughout the United 
States. We owe much to the memory of 
those Polish patriots, statesmen, scien- 
tists, soldiers, and musicians who came to 
this country, adopted it as their own, 
and contributed so much to our history. 

I should like also to pay tribute to the 
brave people of Poland now enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain, and to express 
the hope that the liberties which they 
purchased so dearly with the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 and then lost, may soon be 
regained, and that the spirit which has 
carried Poland through centuries of ad- 
versity and hardship may continue to 
endure. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, May 3, 
1959, has been designated by the Con- 
gress of the United States as a day on 
which to commemorate Polish Constitu- 
tion Day. This will mark the 168th 
anniversary of the adoption of Poland’s 
Constitution. 

Annually on this day we Americans 
express our feeling of brotherhood and 
compassion toward the freedom-loving 
people of Foland and extend to them 
our hand and hope that they will shortly 
break the yoke of oppression and assume 
their rightful place among the great in- 
dependent nations of the world. This 
expression of ours which we make volun- 
tarily one day a year, nevertheless is in 
our hearts each and every minute of 
each and every day of each and every 
year. History has shown that the spirit 
of godliness, freedom, independence, 
brotherhood and peace always re- 
mains steadfast in the heart of every 
Polish person. History has shown that 
tyranny and oppression have never long 
survived in Poland, nor will it this time. 

The right thinking people of the 
world salute our Polish brothers and 
pray with them that the day of their de- 
liverance will soon be at hand. During 
the trying days of the birth of our own 
country, it was with the unrepayable as- 
sistance of Polish patriots who sacrificed 
themselves in our cause that we were able 
to achieve our freedom. This we must 
never forget. Let us hope that the next 
anniversary of this great day will be cele- 
brated by the rebirth of free Poland. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
development of institutions which pro- 
vide for the participation of citizens in 
their government, and which enable the 
people of a nation to live in peace and 
freedom under just laws, has been a slow 
and painstaking process. 

For that reason, concrete achieve- 
ments in this direction have always 
been prized and celebrated by freemen 
of different times, and of different lands. 

Today we are commemorating one of 
those important milestones in the history 
of man’s advancement in freedom. 

That milestone is the famous Consti- 
tution of May 3, adopted by the Polish 
nation 168 years ago. 

It is fitting and proper that we pause 
in our delibérations in the Congress of 
the United States, to recall that illus- 
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trious document and to honor the 
Polish nation which gave it birth. 

The Constitution of May 3 was one of 
the outstanding milestones in the evo- 
lution of democracy in Europe, and rep- 
resented a considerable achievement 
even for Poles who were known through 
the centuries as the Nation of Parlia- 
ments. 

For we must remember that, of all the 
nations and states of continental Europe 
which survived to the 20th century, 
Poland alone had an unbroken record 
of adherence to parliamentary princi- 
ples and institutions. She maintained 
her parliamentary system without break 
down to the end of her independent ex- 
istence as a state. For almost 1,000 
years, the Poles adhered to a concept of 
legality which required the absolutely 
freely expressed agreement of all those 
interested. To the Poles, only that was 
legal, justified, and obligatory which 
was resolved by a decision of the people 
or of their delegates—that is, either 
through a plebiscite or by way of 
Parliament. 

Realizing this historical tradition of 
the Polish nation, we must nevertheless 
marvel at the tremendous achievement 
embodied in the constitution of May 3. 
Through that constitution, the Poles ac- 
complished a fundamental reform of 
their parliamentary system. And they 
did this peacefully and joyfully, with- 
out bloodshed or internal dissention. 

The Constitution of May 3 is similar 
in many respects to the basie document 
adopted by our own Nation. It is based 
on the principle of the sovereignty of 
the people in the State—not the sov- 
ereignty of the state itself. It divided 
the powers of the Government between 
the legislative, the executive, and the 
judiciary. It reaffirmed the principle of 
religious freedom, which was one of the 
characteristics of Poland’s historical tra- 
dition. It was humanitarian and tol- 
erant in its spirit. And, what is very 
important, it corrected the basic weak- 
ness of Poland’s parliamentary system 
by departing from requirement of unan- 
imous consent in arriving at legislative 
decision. 

It is no wonder that the Polish people 
chose to elevate the anniversary of the 
adoption of their Constitution of May 3 
to the rank of their national holiday. 
It commemorates one of the most glori- 
ous moments in their national history. 

How different was that moment from 
the tragic plight of the Polish nation 
today. 

Although the Poles enjoy a somewhat 
larger degree of freedom today than 
they did 2 or 3 years ago, their nation 
is still dominated by the Communists. 
The Poles are subject to a system which 
is alien to their every tradition. Their 
nation remains a victim of the despotic 
tyranny of Soviet communism, 

In view of the forthcoming negotia- 
tions in Geneva, it is timely to consider 
the fate and the future of the Polish 
nation—and of the other nations en- 
slaved by Soviet Russia. 

Last week's reports from Paris indi- 
cated that the Western Big Four foreign 
ministers reached an agreement on a 
package proposal which will be pre- 
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sented to the Soviet Union at Geneva 
on May 11. 

Included in that package, according 
to all reports, are questions relating to 
the future of the city of Berlin, to re- 
unification of Germany, and to European 
security arrangements. 

It seems obvious to me that we cannot 
hope to achieve progress on the issue of 
European security without raising the 
question of Poland, and of the other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

Adequate security arrangements are 
necessary to promote peace in Europe 
and in the world—but I firmly believe 
that such arrangements will not ma- 
terialize while millions of subjugated 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain suffer 
under the Communist yoke. 

Full national independence, and the 
right to self-determination for the na- 
tions of central and eastern Europe are 
the prerequisites for achieving decent 
and just security arrangements in 
Europe. Such arrangements are incon- 
ceivable without them. 

I believe that if the forthcoming nego- 
tiations in Geneva will result in an agree- 
ment to take up the issue of European 
security at the summit, we must then 
press the following conditions: 

First, that free, supervised elections be 
held in Poland and in the other enslaved 
countries behind the Iron Curtain; and 

Secondly, that the governments chosen 
in the course of such free elections be 
invited to meet with the big powers, and 
with representatives of other European 
nations, to negotiate the necessary secu- 
rity arrangements for Europe. 

The peoples of central and eastern 
European nations have the right to gov- 
ern themselves—and they equally have 
the right to speak for themselves during 
the preparation of security arrange- 
ments for their continent. 

I hope that the actions of our Govern- 
ment will contribute to the achievement 
of these goals. 

Mr. Speaker, in concluding my re- 
marks, I want to express my deep ad- 
miration for the people of Poland who 
produced the famous Constitution of 
May 3, 1791, and who have never suc- 
cumbed to the totalitarian doctrines of 
their oppressors. 

The people of Poland, I am confident, 
will continue their allegiance to the prin- 
ciples of freedom and democracy. I 
pray to God that their tragic plight may 
soon end, so that they may resume their 
rightful place in the family of free, 
democratic nations of the world. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, 168 years ago, the Polish Constitution 
was adopted. It is a monument to the 
heroic ideals which inspired its creation. 

The Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
gives full expression to the Polish peo- 
ples’ love of liberty and independence, 
and, therefore, it is particularly fitting 
to take note of that memorable docu- 
ment because those same principles are 
still very much alive in the Polish na- 
tion today. In spite of the efforts of 
succeeding conquerors to destroy that 
love for independence, Poland has con- 
tinued down through the ages. Need- 
less to say, it is my firm conviction that 
the present Soviet oppressors will be no 
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more successful in their devious schemes 
to destroy that dynamic spirit. 

Polish Americans have every reason to 
be proud of their ancestral heritage, as 
indeed all freedom-loving people share 
that pride. The heroic patriots of 
Poland who gave their lives to confirm 
the sacredness of the individual have be- 
queathed to their heirs a noble legacy; 
which legacy I am convinced will con- 
tinue to instill in the Polish people that 
determination to preserve their national 
character. It is my deepest wish that 
one day soon they will prove successful 
in their efforts to secure their nation 
from the yoke of tyranny. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
year Polish Constitution Day has a very 
special meaning. As negotiations are 
now under way at the diplomatic level 
for the holding of another summit con- 
ference, the case of Poland today war- 
rants the careful consideration of all 
thinking men. 

It will be recalled that the Polish con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791, in its basic ele- 
ments, was patterned after the American 
Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution. On several occasions in 
the recent past, I have singled out article 
5 of that Constitution as worthy of re- 
view in light of the present world situa- 
tions and particularly in view of the 
present plight of the Polish nation. Ar- 
ticle 5 of the constitution reads as fol- 
lows: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty, and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on 
lasting foundation, 


From this reading it is clear that the 
founding fathers of the modern day Pol- 
ish nation intended that all power in 
civil society should be derived from the 
will of the people. This guarantee has 
as much if not more meaning to the peo- 
ple of Poland today as it did to those 
Polish patriots who enunciated the basic 
Constitution in 1791. Today the Polish 
people are denied this basic right of civi- 
lization. This right is denied them by 
the alien power which now controls their 
civil affairs and which remains in control 
only by virtue of the military presence of 
the Russian Army. 

In the springtime of 1956 the Polish 
people expressed their contempt for the 
alien occupier of Poland by a series of 
popular demonstrations and uprisings. 
This spirit of discontent with alien rule 
swept through most of central and east- 
ern Europe and was climaxed by the 
Hungarian freedom revolution. A sim- 
ilar national freedom revolution in Po- 
land was averted by the Russian despots 
through their intermediary, Gomulka, 
who then took on the disguise of a Polish 
patriot and went through the well staged 
motions of speaking up to the Russian 
leaders on behalf of the Polish nation. 
With the passage of time the true char- 
acter and role of Gomulka and his small 
clique of collaborators has been un- 
masked by the continuing demands of the 
Polish people for true liberty and freedom 
and genuine national independence. 

The Russian leaders seek a conference 
at the summit with the Western Powers 
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in order to wring from the leaders of 
freemen the recognition of a status quo. 
Khrushchev has, on innumerable occa- 
sions during the past year, taken the 
position in public speeches that as a 
precondition to such a summit confer- 
ence the Western nations must agree to 
the recognition of a status quo. He has 
sharply defined this to mean that there 
can be no discussion about the internal 
affairs of the once free and independent 
nations of central and eastern Europe. 
This is the price the Russians are asking 
for a summit conference in which they 
will seek to extract additional conces- 
sions from the West and thus set in 
motion an inevitable trend which will 
lead either to World War III or a world- 
wide victory by the Russian Commu- 
nists by what they call peaceful coexist- 
ence. The Russian leaders need a rec- 
ognition of the status quo in order to 
give them time to consolidate their em- 
pire. The spirit of nationalism which 
is on a rapidly rising wave behind the 
Russian imposed Iron Curtain, has cre- 
ated grave problems for the Kremlin and 
thrown tremendous stress upon the ma- 
chinery of control which the Kremlin 
uses to hold its modern-day empire to- 
gether. There are signs that the stresses 
and strains of nationalism are rapidly 
outdistancing the capabilities of the 
Russian-controlled mechanisms. As this 
ideological conflict enters into a critical 
stage the Russian leaders now seek the 
assistance and cooperation of the leaders 
of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France, together with other free coun- 
tries, in their struggle against the desire 
of Poland and all the other non-Russian 
nations to be free and independent. 
This is what motivates the Russian lead- 
ers to seek a so-called conference at 
the summit. This will be their basic 
objective when and if such a summit 
conference takes place. It is important 
to note that the Russian leaders can win 
their objective without formal agree- 
ment to such a proposal by the leaders of 
the free nations. If a summit confer- 
ence is convened under an agenda which 
fails to include the future status of the 
subjugated nations of central and east- 
ern Europe, the Russians will have won 
de facto recognition of a status quo. 
The failure of the West to support the 
people of Poland and other non-Russian 
nations in their desire to establish a gov- 
ernment whose powers shall derive from 
the will of the people will be regarded by 
all thinking people as tacit agreement 
to the Russian proposal for a status quo. 

There are overriding reasons why the 
leaders of the United States must insist 
upon a discussion of the future of Po- 
land and the other enslaved countries at 
any summit meeting. The Atlantic 
Charter, which set forth the war aims of 
the Western Powers and which was en- 
dorsed by Stalin, guaranteed govern- 
ments expressive of the will of the peo- 
ple for all of the liberated territories, 
and denounced any and all territorial 
aggrandizement. The Declaration of 
Liberated Territories of 1944 gave fur- 
ther guarantee that the Government of 
Poland would be representative of the 
freely expressed will of the people. Our 
own security and future as a free and 
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independent nation depends upon our 
-ability to bring about the fulfillment of 
-these guaranties. 

The only position the leaders of the 
United States and other free nations can 
take in preparations for another summit 
conference is to insist that the first point 
to be taken up at such a conference is 
the case of Poland and the other non- 
Russian nations which today suffer un- 
der the enforced control of the Kremlin. 
It is only by the removal of foreign rule 
of vast areas of Europe and Asia, fol- 
lowed by the introduction of free and 
representative governments, that we 
may remove the political tensions which 
now grip the world. 

It is my hope on this Polish Constitu- 
tion Day that the leaders of our Govern- 
ment will stand fast by our solemn war- 
time commitments which, if realized, 
will give real life and meaning to the 
Polish Constitution which today stands 
as the hope and aspiration of all the 
Polish people. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
May 3, we celebrated the anniversary of 
the famous Polish Constitution of 1791. 
This celebration is a solemn occasion 
for the Polish people, for Americans of 
Polish ancestry, and for friends of free- 
dom everywhere. If we should look at 
the Polish Constitution today and com- 
pare it with our own or with many of the 
other liberal constitutions which have 
been written over the past century and a 
half, we might wonder why this partic- 
ular constitution has attracted so much 
attention. The answer is quite simple. 
At the particular time in which it was 
drawn up it was a very large step for- 
ward for the Polish Nation. It granted 
the Polish people significant freedoms 
which they had not possessed before. 
Indeed, it was one of the most significant 
political documents in the history of cen- 
tral Europe during the latter part of the 
18th century. 

It is extremely important for us to re- 
call today this ancient document of 
Polish liberty because the Polish people 
are oppressed by a foreign tyranny. 
Today they do not have the full meas- 
ure of human rights such as we are so 
fortunate to enjoy in this great demo- 
cratic country of ours. We who are so 
blessed with liberty can deeply sympa- 
thize with those who are not. More than 
that, we can and should do all within 
our strength and power to help them 
regain the freedom and rights which they 
once fully enjoyed. We should exhaust 
all the resources of peaceful diplomacy 
and of the United Nations to help bring 
about this desired end. Fortunately we 
have seen signs within the past couple of 
years that the cause of freedom in Po- 
land may not be completely hopeless. 
We should encourage in every discreet 
Way we can those currents of independ- 
ence that are stirring in the Polish na- 
tion. If we do so, we may yet see a much 
larger measure of liberty restored to the 
Polish people in the not too distant fu- 
ture. This should be one of the prime 
aims of American foreign policy as we 
celebrate the anniversary of the re- 
nowned Polish Constitution drawn up 
more than a century and a half ago. 
Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the 168th anniversary of the 
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establishment of the truly first demo- 
cratic constitution in all of Europe, the 
Polish Constitution, was celebrated yes- 
terday. It was then and still is an out- 
standing document which removed re- 
strictions on the individual, assured reli- 
gious freedom and discarded the heritage 
of class distinction. It has remained to 
this day one of the outstanding examples 
of democratic thinking. 

Unfortunately, the Polish people who 
led all of Europe in demonstrating the 
values of democratic processes, have 
been themselves deprived of this freedom 
for the past 20 years. 

In September 1939 the Nazi hordes of 
Adolph Hitler invaded Poland. The 
valiant Polish people fought to protect 
the precious liberties they cherished so 
highly but were overwhelmed by sheer 
force of numbers. Even then the Polish 
people felt that they would soon again 
regain their national autonomy through 
the aid of their allies. 

This hope was shattered almost im- 
mediately when the Soviet Union joined 
hands with Germany and invaded 
Poland from the east. Subsequently, 
history is well remembered. The Rus- 
sian Army, once established in Poland, 
aided the small Communist Party in 
crushing opposition whenever it arose. 
Through the secret police, the prison 
camp, and the other terrors they use so 
frequently, the Communists have man- 
aged to control the freedom-loving peo- 
ple of Poland. Poland is today cut off 
from the West with which it shares the 
closest cultural, economic, and religious 
ties. 

The policy of this country toward 
Poland must be clear and unflinching. 

As we are exploring the possibilities 
of an enduring peace and the harsh 
realities of coexistence, none of us can 
forget our long friendship with this gal- 
lant nation, and an unpaid debt that 
goes back as far as our own revolution 
in which so many sons of Poland bore 
arms at our sides. 

We know in our hearts that coexist- 
ence is not the solution to the problems 
of the world so long as it must be based 
upon the cruel injustices of the Soviet 
occupation of Poland and the other free 
nations engulfed behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. We have not forgotten them. We 
have not turned our backs on their sad 
plight. And I know that whatever the 
expediencies of the moment may be so 
far as official foreign policy is con- 
cerned, the American people will never 
abandon their resolve to hope for the 
freedom of our friends and welcome 
them once more into the family of inde- 
pendent, sovereign, and liberated mem- 
bers of the family of nations. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Poland 
has had a long and glorious history, re- 
plete with examples of courage and inde- 
pendence in the face of oppression and 
injustice. One of the milestones in her 
history was the adoption on May 3, 1791, 
of a constitution which was an innova- 
tion for a country in her position. 

The Constitution was adopted at a time 
when Poland’s greedy neighbors were 
seeking once more to partition Poland 
among themselves. Polish leaders 
hoped, with the adoption of this progres- 
sive document, to stave off the impend- 
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ing danger. By its provisions, Poland 
turned from an autocratic to a limited 
and constitutional monarchy. A liberal 
parliamentary system was introduced. 
The electorate was enlarged and certain 
privileges formerly enjoyed by a few were 
made available to more people. The 
entire peasantry was brought under the 
protection of the law and the landlord’s 
prerogatives were sharply curtailed. 
Absolute religious freedom was intro- 
duced. 

Poland wanted to prove by this Consti- 
tution that she was fully prepared to 
take advantage of the democratic ideas 
that were then sweeping the West, and 
she wanted to be the first to democratize 
political institutions through constitu- 
tional means. 

The Poles were not able to carry 
through the intent of this historic docu- 
ment, for her three powerful neighbors— 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia—overran 
Poland and divided her among them- 
selves. 

Although the Constitution of 1791 died 
with Poland’s loss of independence at 
that time, the spirit of that document 
lived and lives in the hearts and minds 
of all freedom-loving Poles. The Poles 
are proud of their great deeds and ac- 
complishments, and they are fully justi- 
fied in the pride which is theirs. They 
are well known as diligent and skillful 
workers, as fearless warriors and stal- 
wart defenders of democracy, and as ac- 
complished masters in the arts and sci- 
ences. Present day Poles, descendents 
of their brave forebearers, are not likely 
to deviate from the goals of the Con- 
stitution of 1791, adopted 168 years ago 
today. They want freedom, liberty, and 
national independence, as do all the en- 
slaved nations of the world. 

It is particularly significant that 2 
days ago, on May 1, we in the United 
States observed loyalty day, a day on 
which we all rededicate ourselves to the 
preservation of liberty and freedom. 
Today we mark Polish Constitution Day, 
a day which saw the birth of liberty and 
freedom in a nation. We have noted 
the celebrations in the Communist 
countries of May Day, May 1, a day ded- 
icated by them to the destruction of lib- 
erty and freedom. 

Liberty and freedom are precious in- 
heritances to be cherished and protected 
with all the strength and determination 
within us. As we contemplate these 
three celebrations and their significance, 
let us become increasingly alert to the 
dangers from within and without that 
threaten our own freedoms and resolve 
that we shall ever stand firm against the 
challenges of our enemies. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the 3d of 
May marks one of the most significant 
actions in the long history of mankind's 
constant striving for freedom under law. 
This year lovers of liberty throughout 
the world observe the 168th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Polish Constitu- 
tion of 1791. 

This great liberal document declared 
that “all power in civil society is derived 
from the will of the people.” It granted 
the people full protection of the laws, 
religious freedom, the right to acquire 
land, and to be appointed to the civil 
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service. 
rights. 

It is with profound sadness that we 
recall that the people of Poland have 
enjoyed those freedoms for only brief 
periods during the last 168 years. Many 
tyrants have ruled Poland, and none 
more evil and unfeeling for the rights 
of man than the yoke of oppressive com- 
munism under which the Polish people 
groan today. 

The hearts of all freedom-loving 
Americans, and particularly of the sons 
and daughters of Poland who have con- 
tributed so much to our great democ- 
racy, go out to the courageous people of 
Poland who have not and will never 
cease their struggle for liberty and jus- 
tice. 

As the United States, with our allies 
of the West, enters discussions with the 
Soviet Union at Geneva, let our negoti- 
ators keep prominently in their minds 
that any approaches to a settlement of 
the problems of Berlin and Germany 
must keep open the path to restoration 
of full freedom for the people of Poland 
and of the other captive nations. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the spirit of freedom in the 
hearts of the Polish people, in celebrat- 
ing this 168th anniversary of their Con- 
stitution Day. 

The heritage of the citizens of Poland 
to free, representative government has 
come down through these many years of 
struggle and oppression since the estab- 
lishment of their Constitution in 1791. 
Because of this tradition of liberty, 
Polish-Americans have proved them- 
selves to be good citizens of Reading, 
Berks County, and in communities 
throughout our Nation. Their contribu- 
tions to our way of life have been sig- 
nificant. 

Three years ago the heroic struggle 
of the working people of Poznan against 
the dictatorship of the Soviet puppet re- 
gime gave renewed hope to millions of 
freedom-loving people behind the Iron 
Curtain. This spirit and devotion to the 
principle of democratic government will 
eventually triumph. 

Polish descendants in this country can 
well be proud of their culture and tradi- 
tional love of freedom. I join in saluting 
them on this important anniversary of 
their first Constitution. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to once again 
pay tribute to one of Europe’s most bru- 
talized but valiant nations. 

I refer, of course, to Poland. Today 
is the 168th anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution. It is one of the tragedies 
of the modern world that the Polish 
people have never been allowed more 
than a mere taste of the freedom that 
this document promised. Conceived in 
the full flush of American and French 
inspired liberalism of the late 18th cen- 
tury, Polish leaders of such stature as 
Kosciuzcko and Potocki fought bravely to 
establish a free Government. This 
dream was smashed in less than 2 years. 
In 1793 Poland’s land-hungry neighbors, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia began the 
process of Polish partition in earnest. 
The once proud nation was literally 
carved to pieces, 
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Poland has never fully recovered from 
that century of bloodletting. Indeed, 
the wounds have been opened again and 
again. Today the people of Poland labor 
under as real a system of terror as any 
that man has yet devised. Still these 
people are not broken. It is my firm 
conviction that they will never be broken. 
The constitution of 1791 may be more 
symbolic than realistic, but as man has 
proved time and time again, the most 
powerful thing in the world is an idea. 
The rulers of the Kremlin would do well 
to see the double edge of their ideological 
sword, Rebellion is the ultimate reac- 
tion to tyranny. 

I am pleased to join the people of Po- 
land in commemorating their national 
holiday. May their hopes and dreams 
prove a speedy reality. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
pleased to join my colleagues today in 
recognizing the 168th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution. 

On May 3, 1791, the people of Poland 
took a bold step in enacting a document 
which was one of the first democratic 
constitutions in Europe. Like our own 
U.S. Constitution, it became a reality 
after trials and tribulations. 

These brave people were willing to 
cast off the shackles of the past and ven- 
ture into an entirely new realm of gov- 
ernment. Many of their descendents 
came to the United States in later years 
and here participated even more fully 
in the democratic processes of our own 
land. They became citizens of our coun- 
try and they became good citizens. 
Many of them live in the 10th Congres- 
sional District which I represent. 

The spirit with which their fore- 
fathers was imbued has not died out in 
Poland. Even though Poland has been 
the target of military might in the years 
since May 3, 1791, the seeds of freedom 
have not been crushed by the conquering 
hordes. 

From time to time—and in this 
period—sparks of freedom have been 
fanned anew by liberty loving citizens 
of Poland. Even atheistic communism 
which holds the Polish people in its 
clutches today has not succeeded in 
quenching those sparks. This has been 
demonstrated by the concessions these 
people have been able to obtain from 
the Communist bosses. 

I join in paying respect to Polish peo- 
ple who have not forgotten their heritage 
of liberty and who look for a new day 
when the principles of democracy will 
again be theirs. 

Mr. DORN of New York. On May 3, 
the free world joins freedom-loving Poles 
everywhere in commemorating the adop- 
tion of the Polish Constitution of 1791. 

But—this document is now defunct; 
the nation it served is now a Soviet satel- 
lite; its people are subjected to Commu- 
nist tyranny. Why, then, do we pay trib- 
ute to a ghost, a thing of the past? 

The answer is simple. It is not a docu- 
ment we salute today, but a people and 
their noble spirit, which was so magnifi- 
cently manifested in this liberal and 
progressive document, and which has re- 
mained undaunted despite centuries of 
aggression and subjugation. 

Devotion to freedom, a basic quality 
of the Poles, found expression in their 
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historic Constitution of 1791—truly a re- 
markable achievement in democratic 
constitutional development. During a 
period of violence, terror and war, in 
18th century Europe, Poland moved from 
an unlimited autocracy to a limited mon- 
archy in a peaceful, orderly manner. 
That she was able to achieve such reform 
without bloodshed or violence was due 
almost entirely to the genius and charac- 
ter of the Polish people themselves. 
Poland’s enlightened leaders were re- 
formers who reconciled the dominant 
political thought of the times with the 
realities of Polish life. The constitution 
they produced promised peace, stability 
and progress within a framework of an 
orderly constitutional system of govern- 
ment. If given the chance, it undoubt- 
edly would have brought Poland to the 
threshold of national greatness. 

Unfortunately, the Poles have had lit- 
tle opportunity to practice their ideas 
of freedom and democracy. Four times 
in its tragic history their land has been 
partitioned and oppressed. Today the 
Poles suffer under a most vicious and 
tenacious Communist tyranny. The lib- 
erties they love so much are banned; 
the freedom they have so often fought 
for is lost. But the spirit of freedom and 
democracy—their beloved Constitution 
of 1791—has a place of honor in their 
minds and hearts. We gladly join Polish 
people throughout the world in fervent 
prayer that this spirit will soon prevail 
again in a free and independent Poland. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently in Berlin, I had an opportunity to 
meet several people who had just fled 
from Poland. They once again empha- 
sized to me the great Polish desire for 
freedom. 

One hundred and sixty-eight years to- 
day, the people of Poland committed 
themselves to the proposition that gov- 
ernment proceeded from and was com- 
mitted to the people. They echoed in 
distant central Europe the principles of 
government then finding root in Western 
Europe and in the United States. They 
set down these principles in a remark- 
able constitution. Included in it was 
the right of the people to be landowners, 
a privilege hitherto possessed only by the 
nobility. It extended the protection of 
the law to the common people. The 
document symbolized the search of 
Poland’s men and women for the air of 
freedom and the institutions of law and 
right. 

This Constitution was, to the Polish 
people’s great dismay, short lived. Po- 
land’s large neighbors soon overwhelmed 
her and the Polish state did not arise 
again until the end of World War I. Po- 
land had lost none of its democratic de- 
sire, but its existence lasted only 20 
years. Then again the curse of Poland’s 
geographic position was visited upon it 
once again, Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia together overran the state. 

Many times by many nations have the 
oppressors tried to stamp out the Polish 
desire for freedom. None have ever suc- 
ceeded. 

So it is today that the malignant 
colossus of Soviet Russia finds on its 
hand this fierce desire of Poland to once 
again obtain freedom. 
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So great and so real is this desire that 
only in Poland have the Communists 
backed down and acceded to the de- 
mands of the great Polish people, who 
demonstrated in the Poznan revolt of 
1956 that they may be subjugated to 
Russia, temporarily, but that they would 
never accept dishonor. 

Khrushchey had to fly in to personally 
stem the tide when he recognized that 
the continuation of Communist brutality 
would lead to disastrous results. 

One thing is certain, however, that 
Poland’s desire for freedom will outlast 
Mr. Khrushchev and his successors. For 
Poland has seen oppressors and totali- 
tarians come and go, but none have ever 
dampened its ardor for democracy. 

We here in the United States who en- 
joy the blessing of freedom should never 
relax in our efforts to see that the flame 
of freedom in Polish hearts is never 
extinguished. 

And so today let us salute the men and 
women of Polish descent who have come 
to our shores and contributed so much 
to our national life. I join with them in 
pausing to remember that great day 168 
years ago when the Polish people, in the 
heart of feudal Europe, asserted the very 
modern—yet inalienable—rights of free 
men. We look to the future when this 
burning desire for freedom in Poland will 
survive long after the cancer of commu- 
nism has consumed itself. We cannot 
rest until this desire becomes reality. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, today we 
take appropriate notice of a great day 
in the history of Poland—the 3d of May, 
the date of the great Polish Constitution, 
the first democratic constitution in the 
world. 

This document guaranteed to all Poles, 
regardless of their class or rank, whether 
they were peasant or merchant, laymen 
or clergy, the great rights of equality, 
freedom of conscience, religion and 
speech, and a share in the Government 
for every citizen. This constitution was 
to be revised every 25 years. It was an 
ideal constitution, a forerunner of our 
modern democracy, and later it was used 
as a model by nations seeking to perfect 
their own way of government. 

We all know the great tragedies which 
befell the Polish Nation and her brave 
people. But we know too that, despite 
the sufferings of invasions, partitions, 
and occupations, the desire for liberty 
has always remained strong in the hearts 
of the Polish people. 

It was this longing for freedom—so 
often unattainable in their homeland— 
that brought many Poles to American 
shores. Poland’s loss was to be Amer- 
ica’s gain. Once in this country they 
assisted us in our struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

Ever since the American Revolution, 
Polish blood has been shed for American 
liberty. Thaddeus Kosciuszko, Casimir 
Pulaski, and hundreds of other Polish 
patriots fought with the Continental 
Army. 

Americans of Polish descent fought in 
the Mexican, Civil, and Spanish- 
American Wars for the preservation of 
liberty. More recently in World War I, 
300,000, and in World War II over 900,000 
served to make our country secure. 
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Not only did Polish-Americans con- 
tribute to the security of our land, but 
they also aided in its development. 
These Polish immigrants came to this 
country endowed with a capacity for in- 
dustry and love of God. Their assidu- 
ousness contributed to the growth of 
America. They assisted in the cultiva- 
tion of our soil, in the construction of 
our railways, in the development of our 
coal, iron, and copper mines and in the 
expansion of our industries. Their re- 
ligious faith made them peaceful, hon- 
est, and loyal American citizens. In ad- 
dition, their cultural achievements have 
become an integral part of the varied 
culture of America. 

It is appropriate on this anniversary 
of Polish Constitution Day that all 
Americans express their appreciation to 
the Polish-Americans for their contribu- 
tions to the defense and development of 
our country. 

At the same time all Americans should 
take this opportunity to reiterate their 
deep concern for the brave people of Po- 
land who are deprived of freedom today. 
We want to assure these courageous men 
and women that we will never enter into 
any agreement with the masters of the 
Kremlin which will legalize and help to 
perpetuate the enslavement of the Polish 
Nation. 

Until these men and women, who have 
so clearly shown their deep love for free- 
dom, are free to choose their own way of 
government and live without fear of po- 
litical persecution, we in America cannot 
enjoy our freedom to the fullest extent. 
For our hearts are burdened by the 
knowledge of the burden carried by our 
fellow men in Poland and the other brave 
nations now under Soviet control. In 
the deepest sense, their struggle must be 
our struggle, and our freedom will only 
be perfect when we have won for them 
the precious freedom for which they have 
struggled so long and courageously. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I call to the 
attention of the House the fact that May 
3 marked a historic anniversary in 
the calendar of human rights and prog- 
ress. 

May 3 is a date of tremendous im- 
portance to the freedom-loving people 
of Poland who, while imprisoned be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, have the same 
aspirations for liberty as we. 

It is a significant anniversary to the 
people of Polish extraction who are 
splendid citizens of our own country. 
They have contributed much and, in 
a very real sense, share the suffering 
which is being endured by their friends 
and relatives who are deprived of their 
liberties in Poland. 

Finally, it is a date of great conse- 
quence for all of us who admire that 
nation’s great role in the history of con- 
stitutional liberty. 

May 3 was Poland’s Constitution Day, 
marking the 168th anniversary of the 
adoption of Poland’s Constitution. 

It is more than just a date for the 
history books. It serves notice to the 
future that free Poland will rise again, 
will take its place once more with the 
free nations of the world. 

The heroic revolution of June 1956 
served notice to the Communist over- 
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lords, too. It told them, in graphic, hu- 
man terms, that the Polish spirit cannot 
be extinguished by the naked force of 
totalitarianism. 

We in this Nation have been edified 
by the noble resistance which has been 
exemplified by the Polish people. We 
pledge them that we shall not fail them, 
that we shall not forget their oppression. 

Their imprisonment is a challenge to 
us all. It is a challenge to ourselves 
for the man who proudly boasted that 
he will bury us cannot understand 
agreements. 

Our only hope is to stand with the 
oppressed—for their courage is enough 
to sustain us as we wage the peace, 
as we stand determined not to bargain 
for temporary peace at the expense of 
those who are subjected to ruthless au- 
thoritarianism. 

Mr. Speaker, May 3 and the days 
which follow it should be remembered 
as days in which the world lives in the 
twilight zone of half slave and half 
free. I pray that the day is fast 
dawning when all men will be allowed 
to take up their liberties where the 
gallant Polish people left off, when they 
were ruthlessly abducted by world com- 
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I wish to extend my very best wishes 
and my fervent hope for liberty to the 
people of Poland, and to their relatives 
who have made such an edifying con- 
tribution to the heritage of our own 
country. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, no one 
who believes in the sanctity of human 
freedom can remain silent in the face of 
the oppression that has been suffered by 
the gallant Polish people. 

When the revolt against Poland’s 
Communist overlords occurred in 1956 
most of us entertained the fond hope 
that at long last a new day was dawning 
for those oft-oppressed but never sub- 
servient lovers of liberty. 

In the 2 years that have intervened, 
however, we have seen the Communists 
reassert their authority and with the re- 
turn to collective agriculture and the 
suppression of the press we can see these 
brave people once more being pushed to- 
ward the shackles that have been their 
lot decade after decade. 

For as many years as we have been 
free this Nation has championed the 
cause of subject peoples everywhere and 
there have been times in the past when 
we have lent material aid to their liber- 
ation. Of late, however, we have too 
often pulled back and have been content 
to let our support center in pious plati- 
tudes and words of sympathy. 

As we prize liberty for ourselves, even 
so do we have a responsibility to keep 
alight the flame that burns in the hearts 
of others. Let us with all of the re- 
sources at our command extend the 
hand of fellowship to our Polish brothers 
and implement our words with material 
aid. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, on May 3 
many thousands of Americans of Polish 
ancestry celebrated the anniversary of 
the Polish Constitution of 1791. My col- 
league and friend, Congressman FRANK 
Kowalskr, of Connecticut, has prepared 
a most fitting statement for this day 
which I would like to record. 
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The Polish people have a long and 
proud history of producing leaders of 
strength, courage and deep conviction. 
Americans of Polish ancestry have 
proved themselves time and again equal 
to and reflecting the image of the great 
Polish leaders. 

It is my belief that as Americans who 
know the value of freedom, we should 
work continuously to help the Polish peo- 
ple gain greater independence from So- 
viet Russia. Those who seek our refuge 
from the present tyrants who control 
Poland should be welcomed to our 
shores. 

Indeed, we must do all we can economi- 
cally and diplomatically to help free the 
Polish people from the domination and 
rule of atheistic communism. There is 
another thing all Americans can do, each 
in their own way, that is to ask the Su- 
preme Being to give the liberty loving 
Poles the courage, hope, and grace to 
carry on the struggle for freedom. 

The statement follows: 

POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 
(By Hon. FRANK KOWALSKI, of Connecticut) 


May 3 is one of the most significant land- 
marks in the history of the Polish people. 
It was 168 years ago that the great Diet of 
Poland adopted a remarkable instrument of 
government that effected a peaceful revolu- 
tion without resort to the violent and ter- 
rifying methods of the French Revolution. 
By the creation of that liberal and progres- 
sive Constitution, Poland’s leaders led their 
countrymen from the feudal path of the 
Middle Ages to the broad and democratic 
highways of modern times. 

By a very fitting double coincidence, the 
anniversary of the Polish Constitution falls 
in the midst of the 16th anniversary of the 
heroic uprising in the Warsaw ghetto—April 
19 to May 16—which is being solemnly ob- 
served in Jewish communities throughout 
the world—and during the weekend in which 
Loyalty Day is celebrated in the United 
States. 

The Constitution of 1791 introduced the 
principle of ministerial or cabinet responsi- 
bility in the Polish Government. The intri- 
cate and obstructive features of the old 
system and the many class distinctions as- 
sociated with it were eliminated. A bicam- 
eral legislature with full lawmaking authority 
was created. Economic and social barriers 
between the nobility and the burghers were 
lowered, The townsmen recovered the local 
authority over the courts which they had 
formerly enjoyed but later lost to the central 
government. Religious toleration was estab- 
lished and the peasantry was taken under 
the protection of the law. The Constitution 
of 1791 thus abolished the worst abuses from 
which the Polish people had been suffering 
for centuries and proclaimed the great prin- 
ciples of political equality and representative 
government that haye inspired the demo- 
cratic movements of modern times. 

The Communists haye tried in vain to 
crush religion in Poland. The spirit of Polish 
resistance is symbolized by the Catholic 
Church, which has boldly challenged the ef- 
fort of the Soviet overlords to erase the great 
religious traditions of the Polish people. 
Writers, students, and men and women in 
every walk of life have followed the lead of 
the church in opposing communism, even 
at the risk of their freedom and their very 
lives. 

While this spirit lives—and it always will— 
the people of Poland will pray, and struggle, 
to win back their heritage of freedom. 

Today America is proud to join in celebrat- 
ing the anniv of the Polish Constitu- 
tion of 1791. The contributions which Amer- 
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icans of Polish ancestry have made to every 
facet of the life and culture of the United 
States are well recognized and strongly ap- 
preciated by all of our citizens. 

Today our hearts are heavy because the 
Poles in their homeland are not permitted 
by their Communist oppressors to join with 
us in commemorating this great day. Yet 
the spirit of liberty, justice, and national 
independence in Poland cannot be extermi- 
nated by any totalitarian conqueror. The 
Congress of the United States joins all Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent in this celebration 
and heartily expresses its hope that once 
again the people of Poland will be able to 
observe freely and without fear the anni- 
versary of their great Constitution and all 
that it means to the cause of freedom and 
Justice. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Poznan revolt of June 1956, was but an- 
other demonstration of Poland’s deep- 
seated dedication to democracy and free- 
dom, a dedication which was first evi- 
dent on May 3, 1791, when the Polish 
people proclaimed Europe’s first written 
constitution. And today, as we watch 
the rulers in Poland tighten their hold 
and repress human rights, we are sad- 
dened, for this, too, has been the lot of 
Poland for hundreds of years. 

The country was partitioned through- 
out the 19th century, yet the national 
image was kept alive by the continuing 
fight for freedom, a fight, incidentally, 
accompanied by a significant intellectual 
development. In 1918 independence was 
once again achieved, but 20 years later 
Poland again became an unwilling pawn 
in Europe’s power politics. We will not 
forget that Poland in 1939 was the first 
nation to take up arms against violence 
and aggression. 

Present-day Poland is living through 
an uneasy period. The freedom prom- 
ised in 1956 lasted less than a year. As 
many of us feared, the Communist lead- 
ers grew impatient with the toleration 
of rights and freedoms, and they reverted 
to the traditional pattern of Communist 
rule—subservience to the party. We in 
the United States salute Poland on the 
168th anniversary of Constitution Day, 
and we sincerely hope that one day soon 
it may again enjoy real freedoms. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I need 
not recite on this floor the long history 
of friendship and association between 
the Polish and American peoples, a his- 
tory which goes back to the very founda- 
tion of this country. Nor need I recite, 
Mr. Speaker, the proud achievements of 
our Americans of Polish descent who 
have played such a prominent role in the 
development of our country. As I look 
around me here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I see living and convincing 
proof on that score. 

Mr. Speaker, 168 years ago Poland 
secured her Constitution. I only wish 
that Poland had been as fortunate as was 
the United States in having had an op- 
portunity to develop its resources and its 
institutions without partition, dismem- 
berment, and without the more recent 
enslavement by the Red tyranny of Soviet 
aggression. 

Poland was not to be so fortunate for, 
following World War I, the Red wave 
engulfed the Polish nation. A few years 
ago we were heartened by the sudden re- 
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surgence of the Polish national spirit and 
the Polish love of freedom. When the 
Polish people rose up and endeavored to 
throw off their Soviet yoke, we felt a 
thrill at their bravery and we were hope- 
ful that a new day had dawned for our 
friends in Poland. We still have that 
hope. There is no doubt that the lot of 
the Polish people has improved but there 
are serious doubts as to the future course 
of the Polish Government. We only hope 
and pray that the Polish people will ulti- 
mately have their full freedom and inde- 
pendence so as to realize their full capa- 
bilities and their dignity as a completely 
independent nation. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 3, Americans in communities 
throughout the Nation celebrated the 
168th anniversary of Polish independ- 
ence. I join my colleagues in paying 
special tribute to the framers of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. The people 
of Poland and those Americans of Polish 
descent can be proud of this rich heri- 
tage of freedom which stemmed from 
the adoption of their constitution. This 
document was inspired by the American 
Declaration of Independence and it in- 
cluded within its framework the funda- 
mentals of freedom written into the U.S. 
Constitution several years earlier. It is 
fitting and proper that we remember 
each year this sister document of free- 
dom which symbolizes with our own the 
will of man to achieve liberty for him- 
self, his family, and his community. 

While the people of Poland have been 
less fortunate than we in preserving 
their freedom in their homeland, they 
have persevered in their efforts to re- 
gain liberty each time it was taken from 
them by war and political partitions. 
In addition to their brave resistance to 
tyranny at home, they have sent to our 
own shores their sons and daughters who 
have made a major contribution in our 
own struggle to maintain the institu- 
tions of democracy. Americans of 
Polish descent who live in Cleveland as 
well as in every other American com- 
munity have been stable, prudent, and 
reliable citizens. They have contributed 
in every line of endeavor. They have 
been a part of the greatness of our 
country. 

It is to be hoped that a relaxation of 
artificial barriers which exist in Europe 
will permit greater communication be- 
tween citizens of the free world and 
Iron Curtain countries. Communism 
cannot long survive in its present tyran- 
nical form if it is thus exposed to the 
free exchange of ideas which would re- 
sult from increased personal contacts 
between citizens of our countries. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, Polish 
genius has demonstrated its presence in 
nearly every phase of human activity. 
The West is indebted to the Poles in 
innumerable ways. In the arts they have 
been superb; in literature they have 
been no second-raters; in science they 
have had more than their quota among 
the great immortals. Of course, they are 
also noted for their bravery and daring, 
and for their almost endless struggle for 
freedom and independence. But in cer- 
tain fields they are not as well known as 
they should be, 
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The Constitution of 1791 is proof that 
Poles deserve to be known in governmen- 
tal reforms as pioneers in central and 
eastern Europe. That historic document 
marks not only a decided advance in 
progressive reforms in governmental in- 
stitutions in Poland, but it also stands 
as one of the earliest attempts at reform 
by peaceful and deliberative methods. 

Unfortunately, all the liberal and 
democratic provisions of that Constitu- 
tion, and all the good and noble inten- 
tions of its patriotic framers, could not 
forestall impending dangers that were 
threatening Poland. As one partition 
followed another, leading to the even- 
tual extinction of Poland’s independence, 
it was, of course, impossible to imple- 
ment the Constitution. But all patri- 
otic and liberty-loving Poles have always 
held sacred the ideas embodied in that 
memorable document, and to this day 
they commerate its promulgation as a 
national holiday. 

I gladly join all American citizens of 
Polish descent on the observance of the 
168th anniversary of that historic event. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join with so many of my col- 
leagues in observing the anniversary of 
Polish Independence Day. It is impor- 
tant that we set aside a bit of time each 
year to remind ourselves just how much 
the endeavors and achievements of this 
remarkable people has meant to the 
United States. 

Their single-minded struggle to 
achieve and maintain independence has 
been an example and signal to oppressed 
peoples at many times and in many 
corners of the world. They are now en- 
gaged, as so often before, in an effort to 
throw off the schackles of foreign op- 
pression. The dramatic Posnan revolu- 
tion of 1956, and the successful achiev- 
ing of some degree of equilibrium after- 
ward, gives promise that Poland will 
again achieve its independence. I hope 
the United States will, as it always has, 
continue to befriend the Polish nation in 
this struggle. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my colleagues for joining in this 
168th anniversary tribute to the Polish 
Constitution Day of May 3, 1791. 

May I call the attention of the House 
to the fact that yesterday in Chicago 
there was a great celebration commemo- 
rating this holiday. It attracted 150,000 
people who joined in this tribute. 


THE NATION’S CHOICE OF THEIR 
NATIONAL FLOWER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from New York [Mrs, WIS! 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, these are 
serious times in which we are living, 
and it certainly was pointed up today 
in the magnificent tributes paid to Po- 
land on this anniversary of her Con- 
stitution Day. Many things were said 
about Poland’s bravery and Poland’s 
gallantry. But, there are two qualities 
of the Polish people I do not think were 
touched on, and they are the gaiety and 
love of beauty that are so inherent in 
the Polish people. Those are two qual- 
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ities that I think we must not lose sight 
of lest we become overburdened with 
the gravity of our responsibilities and 
lose our saving sense of proportion. 
Therefore, with due respect for the es- 
sential and serious purpose of the Con- 
gress, but in an effort to serve the people 
at a lighter level, on April 8 I blossomed 
forth with my maiden speech to this 
important body. At that time, I sug- 
gested that a national referendum be 
taken to determine the Nation’s choice 
of their national flower. 

Tomorrow evening, some of our good 
brethren from the other House are stag- 
ing a full-scale debate on this issue, for 
the umpteenth time. They have been 
having considerable trouble with chairs 
and rugs and subways and the like, and 
in an effort to provide them with a little 
guidance, and to let them know what 
the people—who should have the decid- 
ing voice—are thinking on the subject, 
I have conducted my own national poll. 
It has been conducted according to 
established procedure, and we have re- 
ceived an honest response—with the 
possible exception of one vote for the 
rose which came from a basset hound 
by the name of Grace. After careful 
deliberation, this vote has been disquali- 
fied. The response to the poll has been 
gratifying, interesting, and often amus- 
ing; and I have been somewhat surprised 
by the passionate fervor displayed by 
some of my correspondents in the es- 
pousal of the flower of their particular 
choice. I am also grateful to my col- 
leagues who have cooperated so well in 
this effort by forwarding the commu- 
nications they have received from their 
constituents. 

Though I am sure that Dr. Gallup 
need not fear that this poll is a threat 
to his eminence in the field, the returns 
came from every section of the country 
and were sufficient in number to give a 
very clear indication of the will of the 
people. 

I have received ballots from organiza- 
tions such as the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, representing 5 million 
American women, with a strong endorse- 
ment for the rose, while the good mem- 
bers of the Gardeners of the Crooked 
Billet of Hatboro, Pa., plumped for the 
mountain laurel, as did the Garden Club 
of Nashville, Tenn. A distinguished citi- 
zen, former Vice President Henry Wal- 
lace, came out of hibernation with his 
hybrids to support the corn tassel. In 
fact, his enthusiasm for this blossom 
caused him to circulate a large number 
of the Members. 

One of my colleagues, HASTINGS KEITH, 
in a very flowery letter, cast his vote for 
the trailing arbutus, the State flower of 
Massachusetts, with the rather novel 
suggestion of the beach pea for his second 
choice. 

The letter from one correspondent 
contained larger implications. In it she 
said: 

How thrilled I was to read in the Wash- 
ington Post today that after 5 years in the 
District of Columbia, I could vote for any- 


This vote I shall refer to the District 
Committee. 
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Many other flowers were mentioned, 
including the violet, daisy, dogwood, car- 
nation, and one voter, who obviously does 
not suffer from hay fever, proposed that 
beautiful yellow menace, goldenrod. I 
must also report that if Senator MORTON, 
who must now begin concerning himself 
more with the grassroots than grass it- 
self, prevails in tomorrow’s flower de- 
bate, it will be purely a forensic triumph, 
as no one supported his beloved Kentucky 
bluegrass. 

I have enjoyed conducting this poll. 
Some letters have contained beautiful 
poetry, others erudite discussions of the 
origins and development of the flowers 
they love. Most of them have been in- 
telligible, while a few were illegible, but 
all have been sincere. Most of all I have 
enjoyed the result, for cards and letters 
from over half the States in the Union 
once again indicate the rose as the over- 
whelming national favorite, this time by 
at least a 6-to-1 majority over its nearest 
rival, the corn tassel, with the mountain 
laurel a weak third. 

The Bible was quoted in support of the 
rose—so was Greek mythology. And I 
am happy to report that the support of 
the rose was not only nationwide but also 
bipartisan. My Republican friends in 
the 38th District were quick to come to 
the defense of our roses, but equally out- 
spoken were the ladies of the Nez Perce 
Democratic women’s organization, across 
the country in Lewiston, Idaho, with 
their unanimous vote for the wild rose. 

The rose, acclaimed in every poll ever 
taken as the first choice of the American 
people, is once again victorious, and I 
shall report these findings to my good 
friend, the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, who will be doing battle for the 
rose in tomorrow’s debate. 


PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING ACT OF 
1959 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RHODES] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to implement the recommendations of 
the National Conference on Public 
Health Training, held in Washington on 
July 28-30, 1958, pursuant to the re- 
quirements of the Health Amendments 
Act of 1956—Public Law 911, 84th Con- 
gress. 

Important progress has been made 
during the past decade in the fields of 
medical research and public health. We 
in Congress can take pride in the estab- 
lishment of the National Institutes of 
Health and the amount of funds voted 
for the various activities carried out by 
the Institutes in seeking the cause and 
cure of such killing and crippling dis- 
eases as cancer, heart disease, arthritis, 
tuberculosis, poliomyelitis, dental dis- 
eases, mental illness, and many other 
diseases which threaten the health and 
strength of our Nation. 

Under the effective leadership of such 
farsighted men as the distinguished 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] and the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], Congress has also 
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enacted the Health Research Facilities 
Act sponsored by the distinguished 
chairman of our subcommittee on Health 
and Safety, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Roserts]. Congress also 
enacted the Health Amendments Act, the 
National Heart Act, the National Dental 
Research Act, the National Mental 
Health Act, the Medical Facilities Survey 
and Construction Act, the National 
Health Survey Act, and, of course, the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act. 

Special mention must also be made of 
the important role played by the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, which has legislative jurisdiction 
in this field. Under the able chairman- 
ship of the late Percy Priest, of Tennes- 
see, and our present distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris], our committee has recognized 
the far-reaching effect of public health 
programs and has provided the necessary 
leadership and support for legislation 
establishing these programs to meet the 
growing needs in the public health field, 

The outstanding work of the present 
chairman of the Health and Safety Sub- 
committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama IMr. ROBERTS], assures 
that public health matters will continue 
to receive the attention they deserve. In 
addition to the chairman and myself, the 
other members of the subcommittee are 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Brien], the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Rocers], the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Brock], the two gentlemen 
from Ohio [Mr. ScHenck and Mr. DE- 
vine], and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

Members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee have been diligent in their sup- 
port and evaluation of established public 
health programs, constantly searching 
for ways to improve the administrative 
and technical aspects of these programs 
so that the fullest benefit will accrue 
from each budget dollar spent. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the advances in 
the field of public health, the new knowl- 
edge and technology developed is effec- 
tive only to the extent to which it can 
be applied to existing health problems. 
Prevention of disease as part of our over- 
all health protection efforts requires a 
complex group of skills and technical 
knowledge of specialized physicians, 
nurses, engineers, dentists, nutritionists, 
health educators, sanitarians, and other 
personnel adequately trained in the de- 
velopment and execution of public 
health programs. 

For many years public health agencies 
of government have suffered from an 
acute shortage of trained personnel. 
The full extent of this training gap was 
revealed by the report of the National 
Conference on Public Health Training. 
This problem was discussed in the report 
as follows: 

The conference found that the data indi- 
cate a serious deficiency in the training of 
many currently employed personnel, and 
document the areas of need for additional 
adequately qualified personnel to develop 
the specific health programs authorized by 
Congress and other public bodies. At the 
beginning of this year, for example, in offi- 
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cial public health agencies alone, there were 
well over 2,500 vacancies in professional 
categories due to lack of trained personnel. 

In addition, because of this shortage of 
trained personnel, many positions have been 
filled during the past several years with 
inadequately trained people. As a result, 
over 20,000 professional workers now em- 
ployed by governmental and voluntary 
health agencies do not have the formal spe- 
cialized training they need to provide for the 
people the health protection made possible 
by today’s technology. 

To these 22,500 people who need training 
for today’s health programs, there must be 
added 6,100 more specialized, trained pro- 
fessional workers who, it is conservatively 
estimated, will be needed for the inevitable 
expansion of the next 5 years to meet de- 
mands for service due to population growth 
and new health hazards. These estimates 
of needs for the immediate future are espe- 
cially significant. Equally important, is the 
conclusion of the Conference, that just over 
the horizon are needs in health and health- 
related programs, which have not been for- 
mulated or have been incompletely developed 
by State or local health departments. One 
such field is that of radiation and health. 
Very little is known about the scope, the 
threat, and the hope that radiation knowl- 
edge may bring for human health. A second 
field is the changing health hazards incident 
to our rapidly developing industrial tech- 
nology. The shifting patterns of the en- 
vironment in which we work and live in 
both urban and rural areas further add to 
the growing complexity of maintaining pub- 
lic health protection. No one can more than 
speculate on the future extent of the needs 
for qualified people in such changing fields. 
Just as even the most ambitious automobile 
or electrical industry executive of 1910 in 
his wildest dream would not have come close 
to estimating the needs in his profession 20 
years ahead, so the public health adminis- 
trators who have submitted their estimates 
have kept their feet firmly on the ground of 
present known and demonstrable need. That 
fact alone adds urgency to their recommen- 
dations. The public health agencies are not 
staffed as they should be now. Much less 
are they prepared for even the known haz- 
ards that lie ahead. The above is but an 
indication of the facts upon which the Con- 
ference based its recommendations. 


Additional urgency for an expansion 
of public health training was stressed 
in last month’s report to the Surgeon 
General by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Radiation. In advocating a 
comprehensive program of radiation 
protection in the United States, the 
Committee pointed out that the Public 
Health Service and various State and 
local health agencies presently need 150 
radiation health specialists, trained to 
the level of a master’s or doctor’s de- 
gree in the problems of radiation pro- 
tection and radiation control. This need 
will increase to an estimated 650 trained 
persons by 1966 and to 1,200 by 1970. 

In addition, the report estimates that 
4,000 radiological technicians, trained to 
operate radiation measuring equipment, 
will be needed by 1970. These figures 
are over and above those currently re- 
quired by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for the conduct of its safety pro- 
grams. 

Yet last year the total enrollment of 
the 11 schools of public health was less 
than 1,200 graduate students, of whom 
800 were graduated with advanced de- 
grees in the various public health cate- 
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gories. It is obvious that there must be 
a tremendous expansion of public health 
training facilities, in enrollment, fa- 
culty, and in the scope of courses of- 
fered if we are to fill the backlog of 
public health agency needs and keep 
pace in the application of modern med- 
ical technology in the practical, day-to- 
day struggle against varied public 
health problems. 

They include air and water pollution, 
food additives, atomic radiation, acci- 
dent hazards in transportation, in the 
home, in the factory, and on the farm. 
Also included are the increasing impor- 
tance of prevention and control of heart 
disease, cancer, mental illness, and othe! 
diseases frequently occurring in the 
adult and the aged, the rehabilitation of 
disabled individuals, and many other 
similar health hazards of our complex 
civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, the recommendations of 
the National Conference on Public 
Health Training are a sound and rea- 
sonable approach to this vital problem. 
The full text of this report may be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
28, 1959, at pages 1261-1265. Partici- 
pants in the conference represented a 
broad cross-section of the country and 
included outstanding authorities in the 
public health field. Invitations to at- 
tend the conference were issued by the 
Surgeon General and were chosen after 
a careful review of persons broadly 
representative of State and local health 
departments, graduate schools of pub- 
lic health, schools of nursing, other uni- 
versity departments, medical schools, 
research institutions, hospitals, founda- 
tions contributing to health progress, 
medical departments of industry, and 
voluntary health agencies. 

Prior to the National Conference 
meeting in Washington, numerous State 
meetings on public health training were 
held and their results and recommenda- 
tions made available to the National 
Conference. Data on personnel and 
training needs and resources were as- 
sembled from all States and Territories, 
from local health departments, from 
teaching institutions throughout the 
country, from voluntary health organi- 
zations, and from other agencies. This 
data was assembled and issued to all 
participants. 

At the conference the participants 
were divided into four groups, each of 
which independently studied and dis- 
cussed all of the comprehensive reports 
and reached separate conclusions on 
each phase of the study. The four 
groups pooled their findings in reaching 
the final conclusions and recommenda- 
tions contained in the report. 

The bill which I am introducing to- 
day, Mr. Speaker, implements all of the 
specific recommendations of the confer- 
ence report which require legislative ac- 
tion and that are sufficiently clear in 
their meaning and purpose to permit 
the drafting of appropriate language. 

To clarify my proposal I have made a 
section-to-section analysis of the bill so 
that my colleagues may better under- 
stand the merits of this legislation. 
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SECTION-BY-SecTION ANALYSIS OF 
HEALTH TRAINING Act or 1959 


The proposed bill amends the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a compre- 
hensive public health training program, 
implementing the specific legislative rec- 
ommendations of the National Conference 
on Public Health Training. This Conference 
was called by the Surgeon General pur- 
suant to the requirements contained in the 
Health Amendments Act of 1956 (Public Law 
911, 84th Cong.), and was held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., July 28-30, 1958. 


SECTION 1—SHORT TITLE 


This section contains the title of the bill, 
the “Public Health Training Act of 1959.” 


SECTION 2—PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING PROGRAM 
This section amends the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C., ch. 6A) by adding a 
new title, title VIII, “Public Health Train- 
ing Program.” 
SECTION 801—DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 801 contains the following con- 
gressional findings and declarations of 
policy: 

Subsection (a) that an adequate supply 
of professional public health personnel is 
necessary to promote the health, welfare, 
and security of the Nation. 

Subsection (b) that the number of these 
adequately trained personnel and the rate 
they are being trained are grossly inade- 
quate to meet the current needs of local, 
State, Federal, and international health pro- 
grams, 

Subsection (c) that modern technological 
and social developments require even larger 
numbers of trained public health personnel. 

Subsection (d) that the major obstacles 
to accelerating the rate and broadening the 
scope of such training are inadequate facili- 
ties, high costs of training programs, and 
shortages of scholarship funds to attract 
an adequate number of trainees. 

Subsection (e) states that it is therefore 
the policy of Congress to provide funds to 
assist in overcoming these obstacles and to 
increase the amount and scope of public 
health training. 


SECTION 802—DEFINITIONS 


Section 802 defines five specific terms as 
used in this title. 

Subsection (1) defines the term “Advisory 
Committee” as the Advisory Committee on 
Public Health Training provided for in sec- 
tion 803(d) of the bill. 

Subsection (2) defines the term “construc- 
tion” to include (A) the construction of new 
buildings and the expansion, remodeling, and 
alteration of existing buildings, and (B) 
equipping new buildings and existing build- 
ings, whether or not expanded, remodeled, 
or altered. 

Subsection (3) defines the term “cost of 
construction” as including architect's fees, 
but does not include the cost of acquisition 
of land or off-site improvements, 

Subsection (4) defines the term “school of 
public health” as a public or nonprofit insti- 
tution in the United States or its Territories 
or possessions accredited for the degree of 
master of public health by a body or bodies 
recognized by the Surgeon General. 

Subsection (5) defines the term “non- 
profit” as applied to a school or institution 
as a school or institution owned and operated 
by one or more nonprofit corporations or 
associations no part of the net earnings of 
which inures, or may lawfully inure, to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or indi- 
vidual. 


SECTION 803—TRAINEESHIPS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
PUBLIC HEALTH PERSONNEL 

Subsection (a) of section 803 extends title 

I of the Health Amendments Act of 1956 

(section 306 of the Public Health Service 

Act), due to expire on June 30, 1959, for a 

5-year period, authorizing such sums as the 


PUBLIC 
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Congress may determine, to cover the cost 
of traineeships for graduate or specialized 
training in public health for physicians, en- 
gineers, nurses, and other professional 
health personnel. 

No provisions are contained in this bill to 
extend title IT of the Health Amendments 
Act of 1956 (sec. 307 of the Public Health 
Service Act), also due to expire on June 30, 
1959, because this program was not within 
the scope of the National Conference on 
Public Health Training, but was dealt with 
by a separate conference. Since this bill 
deals only with public health training mat- 
ters, reference to traineeship program for 
advanced training of professional nurses is 
necessarily omitted. 

Subsection (b) provides for the award of 
traineeships by the Surgeon General either 
(1) directly to any individual whose appli- 
cation for admission has been accepted by 
a public or other nonprofit institution pro- 
viding the training, or (2) through grants 
to any such institution which is located in 
a State. 

Subsection (c) specifies that payments 
under this section may be made in advance 
or by way of reimbursement and at such 
intervals and on such conditions as the Sur- 
geon General finds necessary. Such pay- 
ments to institutions may be used only for 
traineeships and shall be limited to such 
amounts as the Surgeon General finds 
necessary to cover the cost of tuition and 
fees, and a stipend and allowances (includ- 
ing travel and subsistence expenses) for a 
trainee. 

Subsection (d) provides for the appoint- 
ment by the Surgeon General of an Advisory 
Committee on Public Health Training, com- 
posed of persons representative of the prin- 
cipal health specialties in the fields of public 
health administration and training, to ad- 
vise him in connection with the administra- 
tion of this title, including the development 
of program standards and policies. Pro- 
visions are included for the compensation of 
members of the Advisory Committee not 
otherwise in the employ of the United States, 
at a rate not to exceed $50 per diem, and ex- 
penses as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2). 

Subsection (e) directs the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to call a conference between June 30, 
1962, and December 1, 1962, representative of 
the professional and training groups inter- 
ested in and informed about training of pro- 
fessional public health personnel, including 
members of the Advisory Committee, to as- 
sist him in appraising the effectiveness of 
the programs authorized under this title and 
in considering modifications which may be 
desirable to increase their effectiveness. The 
Surgeon General is directed to submit to the 
Congress, on or before January 1, 1963, the 
report of such conference, including any 
recommendations by it relating to the 
limitation, extension, or modification of this 
title. 


SECTION 804—GRANTS FOR TRAINING OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH PERSONNEL IN SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Subsection (a) of section 804 authorizes 
the appropriation of $6 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, to enable the Surgeon 
General to make grants in aid, under such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by regulations of the Surgeon General, for 
provision of comprehensive professional pub- 
lic health training in schools of public 
health. This subsection extends the 2-year 
emergency program enacted as Public Law 
85-544, as recommended by the conference, 

Subsection (b) provides that the Surgeon 
General shall allocate funds made available 
under this section among the schools of 
public health in accordance with a formula 
developed by him and prescribed by regula- 
tion after consultation with representatives 
of such schools. 
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SECTION 805—GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
TRAINING FACILITIES AT SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Subsection (a) (1) of section 805 author- 
izes an appropriation of $5 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for each 
of the 4 succeeding fiscal years there is 
authorized an appropriation of such sums 
as the Congress may determine (except that 
the aggregate of sums appropriated under 
this section for the 5 fiscal years beginning 
on July 1, 1959, and ending on June 30, 
1964, shall not exceed $15 million), to enable 
the Surgeon General, upon recommendation 
of the Advisory Committee, to make grants- 
in-aid for the construction of facilities at 
schools of public health. Such facilities are 
intended primarily for the training of grad- 
uate students in the field of public health. 

Subsection (a) (2) provides that funds ap- 
propriated under this subsection shall re- 
main available until expended. 

Subsection (b) provides that any school 
of public health desiring a grant under this 
section may file an application with the 
Surgeon General for the fiscal year in which 
such grant is desired. The application shall 
contain such information as the Surgeon 
General may prescribe by regulation and 
shall contain adequate assurances that such 
school will continue to be operated as a pub- 
lic or nonprofit institution, and comply with 
all provisions of this section and regulations 
promulgated pursuant thereto. 

Subsection (c) limits each grant to 70 per- 
cent of the cost of construction of the facil- 
ity or the amount recommended by the 
Advisory Committee, whichever is lesser. 

Subsection (d) provides that subject to 
subsection (c), the Surgeon General in ac- 
cordance with regulations, shall determine 
the amount to be paid from appropriations 
under this section to each school of public 
health for which an application has been 
approved and shall certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury the amounts so determined, 
Payment in accordance with such certifica- 
tion shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office. 

Subsection (e) specifies that all regula- 
tions under this section shall be made by the 
Surgeon General, but only after obtaining 
the advice and recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee. 


SECTION 806—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSES 


Subsection (a) of section 806 authorizes 
an appropriation of $1 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for each suc- 

ceeding fiscal year, to enable the Surgeon 
General to make grants-in-aid for the pur- 
pose of providing public health training for 
nurses in public or nonprofit institutions ac- 
credited for such training by a body or bodies 
recognized by the Surgeon General, under 
such terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by him. No grant-in-aid shall be 
made under this section for such training 
in any educational institution which is not 
located in a State. 

Subsection (b) provides that the Surgeon 
General shall allocate funds made available 
under this section among such educational 
institutions in accordance with regulations 
developed in consultation with representa- 
tives of such institutions. 


SECTION 807—GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH TRAINING 

Subsection (a) of section 807 authorizes 
an appropriation of $3 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1960, and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, to enable the Surgeon 
General to make grants-in-aid to States for 
use by the States and their political subdivi- 
sions in training of personnel for State and 
local public health work. 

Subsection (b) provides that amounts ap- 
propriated under this section shall be al- 
located by the Surgeon General among the 
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States in accordance with regulations made 
by him which shall take into consideration 
such factors as population, financial need, 
and the extent of the training problem in 
the several States. 

Subsection (c) provides that a State de- 
siring to receive a grant under this section 
shall submit to the Surgeon General through 
its State health authority an application 
containing such information as prescribed 
by him in regulations. 

Subsection (d) provides that the Surgeon 
General shall determine the amount to be 
paid from appropriations under this section 
to each State for which an application has 
been approved and shall certify to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury the amounts so de- 
termined. Payment in accordance with such 
certification shall be made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office. 

Subsection (e) specifies that moneys so 
paid to any State shall be expended solely 
in carrying out its approved training pro- 
gram and such moneys shall be paid only 
upon the condition that there shall be spent 
in such State during any fiscal year for the 
Same general purpose funds of the State or 
its political subdivisions in an amount equal 
to at least one-half of the amount of moneys 
paid to such State under this section for 
such fiscal year. 

Subsection (f) provides that regulations 
under this section shall be promulgated by 
the Surgeon General, but only after con- 
sultation with a conference of the State 
health authorities, 

SECTION 808—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Section 808 safeguards against any Fed- 
eral encroachment into the curriculum or 
administration of any school or educational 
institution or the admission of applicants 
thereto. 

SECTION 3—TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

Section 3 of the bill makes certain tech- 
Nical amendments in existing laws. 

Subsection (a) renumbers the titles of the 
Public Health Service Act. 

Subsection (b) includes new title VIII in 
the short title of the original act. 

Subsection (c) repeals section 306 of the 
Public Health Service Act (Traineeship Pro- 
gram for Professional Public Health Person- 
nel), due to expire on June 30, 1959, but 
extended by section 803 of this bill. 

Subsection (d) repeals section 314(c) of 
the Public Health Service Act (Public Law 85- 
544), due to expire on June 30, 1960, but 
extended by section 804 of this bill. 


Mr. Speaker, the public health train- 
ing needs of the Nation have been 
documented and defined by the report 
of the National Conference. Specific 
recommendations of this Conference to 
meet these-crucial needs have been sub- 
mitted to Congress through the Surgeon 
General. The bill which I have intro- 
duced today would carry out these rec- 
ommendations and assure the American 
people of the essential prerequisite step 
needed to provide an adequate supply of 
trained specialists to fulfill public health 
responsibilities at all levels of govern- 
ment in the years ahead. 

Long-range objectives, recommended 
by the Conference, would be effectively 
met by the programs extended by this 
bill and by the related programs which 
would be established. They include: 

1. To build the public health profession 
on a sound career basis and maintain stand- 
ards by current scrutiny and long-range 
planning. 

2. To enable the Federal Government to 
do those things which cannot be done so 
well by the States separately or which can 
be done adequately by only a few of them. 
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8. To treat the relationship between the 
Public Health Service and the States and 
universities as primarily a professional rela- 
tionship, a collaboration for public service 
in a highly technical field rather than a 
matter of governmental power and jurisdic- 
tion. 

4. To treat the schools of public health 
and other university institutions as partners 
with operating agencies in a professional 
enterprise, and to so administer exchanges 
of personnel and other relationships as to 
stimulate and maintain standards of the 
highest quality. 

5. To stimulate initiative and high stand- 
ards in Federal, State, and local health de- 
partments and in university professional 
education. 

6. To so guide the development and staff- 
ing of the Nation’s health programs that 
public service in this field will continue to 
be an honorable career enjoying public con- 
fidence with full incentives to each individ- 
ual to improve his own professional abilities 
to serve the public. 


In view of the June 30, 1959, expira- 
tion date of the present traineeship pro- 
gram, it is imperative that early hearings 
be scheduled on this legislation so that 
all related aspects of the public health 
training problem may be considered by 
our committee. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Health and Safety Subcommittee, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS], 
is cosponsoring this bill in the House and 
has indicated his intention to begin hear- 
ings in the near future. The bill is also 
being cosponsored by the distinguished 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Fogarty], chairman of the Labor-HEW 
Appropriations Subcommittee, and by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MAcpONALD], the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moorueap], and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. COHELAN]. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who desire to do so may 
have permission to extend their remarks 
following my own statement. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the farsighted legislation 
proposed by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The gentleman is to be congratulated 
on his significant and imaginative lead- 
ership in a field as modern as tomorrow 
and as timeless as the plagues which 
have ravaged mankind through the 
centuries. 

Many of us, I suppose, think of public 
health in terms of eradicating old dis- 
eases which have fed for so long on 
poverty and ignorance. 

Public health is this, but much more. 

It is man's searciu for the real truth 
about the danger of radioactive fallout; 
it is his efforts to rehabilitate the physi- 
cally handicapped; it is his fight against 
pollution of our streams and air; against 
heart disease, cancer, mental illness, and 
polio. 

Modern science has given man the key 
to progress against many of these prob- 
lems. How well he uses this key will 
now depend on providing the money and 
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facilities necessary to train the public 
health worker in medicine and allied 
fields. 

These are some of the domestic rea- 
sons why we should enact this Public 
Health Training Act of 1959. 

But this great and growing field of 
public health goes far beyond our bor- 
ders. As the recent Asiatic flu epidemic 
illustrated, plagues know no national 
boundaries. 

Furthermore, the public health worker, 
in another role, can and often has be- 
come America’s most effective ambassa- 
dor to the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

When I mentioned polio a moment 
ago, many of you probably thought of 
the great work of Dr. Jonas Salk at the 
University of Pittsburgh in my district. 

If so, it was a most appropriate asso- 
ciation because it illustrates how the 
successful efforts of a relatively small 
team of researchers become national and 
even international in the scope of their 
benefits. 

This is the most important point for 
Congress to consider in relation to this 
bill, for the 11 schools of public health 
which would benefit most directly from 
these amendments are not local schools 
in any sense. 

Just as their research efforts have had 
and are having worldwide application, 
their graduates are serving many State, 
local, and national governments. 

Because the University of Pittsburgh's 
Graduate School of Public Health in my 
district is one of the newest and best of 
the 11 such schools in the country, I 
would like to pass on to the House infor- 
mation I gathered from the school’s of- 
ficials to illustrate both the needs and 
the potential benefits in the public 
health field. 

The University of Pittsburgh’s School 
of Public Health has been in operation 
for only 8 years. During that period it 
has trained 356 graduate students. 

These students are not merely Penn- 
sylvania students. As a matter of fact, 
they have come from 32 States of the 
United States and from 32 countries out- 
side of the United States. 

Only 89 of these 356 graduates, or 25 
percent of the total, are now working 
in Pennsylvania. In other words, three- 
quarters of the benefit of the expendi- 
tures by Pennsylvanians for this public 
health education is exported to other 
States and other countries. 

These expenditures are large. It costs 
a great amount of money to train per- 
sonnel properly for public health serv- 
ice. 

The ratio of professors to students in 
public health schools is higher than in 
almost any other field of education. 
Public health personnel must be taught 
by experts in narrow fields of specialty. 

The average cost of educating one pub- 
lic health student per year for all schools 
in the United States is $5,200, whereas 
the average revenues per student per 
year from tuition, fees, and so forth, is 
$1,000. 

In other words, for all public health 
schools in the United States there is an 
average deficit per year per student of 
$4,200 which must be made up from pri- 
vate endowment or local taxes. 
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The average deficit per student per 
year for the University of Pittsburgh’s 
School of Public Health is, I regret to 
say, much larger. In fact, for its size, 
the School of Public Health is the uni- 
versity’s greatest financial burden. 

Mr. Speaker, this situation cannot and 
should not continue. 

Because the benefits from these 
schools are national and international 
in scope, it is proper that the Federal 
Government give them financial assist- 
ance. 

With the type of aid proposed in this 
bill, the University of Pittsburgh and the 
other public health schools can expand 
and improve their facilities and help fill 
the tremendous need in this country for 
trained public health servants. 

I am introducing a bill today iden- 
tical to the bill proposed by my colleague 
from Pennsylvania. 

As he has explained in greater detail, 
this bill does three things: 

First. It authorizes more grants for 
training graduate students at these 
schools. 

Second, It authorizes $6 million per 
year for grants-in-aid for faculty devel- 
opment and other general use by pub- 
lic health schools. 

Third. It authorizes $5 million a year 
for 5 years for grants for the construc- 
tion of training facilities at public health 
schools. 

Good health, Mr. Speaker, is a pre- 
cious asset for an individual or a nation. 

This proposed legislation will help us 
preserve and improve the health of the 
people of our Nation and the world. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to thank my distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania for 
his interest and valuable help with this 
legislation. I join with him in com- 
mending the University of Pittsburgh 
which has made a tremendous contribu- 
tion in this important field of public 
health not only to the people of the 
United States but to the people of other 
nations as well. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, at its 
home campus in Berkeley, Calif., in the 
Seventh Congressional District, the Uni- 
versity of California maintains one of the 
11 schools of public health which supply 
all of the trained public health physi- 
cians and other graduate health special- 
ists in the United States. Furthermore, 
the University of California School of 
Public Health is the only one of that 
group located west of the Mississippi 
River. 

The need for the legislation we are in- 
troducing today is amply shown in the 
record of the university’s School of 
Public Health. Under the stimulation 
provided by Federal training stipends, 
there has been an increase in the num- 
ber of graduate students enrolled in our 
school of virtually 100 percent. Prior to 
Public Law 911, we had 84 such students. 
In this current year, we have 165 gradu- 
ate public health students registered at 
University of California’s School of Pub- 
lic Health. Of that total, only 90 are 
residents of California. Another 53 
come from 28 other States, including 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, 
and the Marshall Islands. The remain- 
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ing 22 students come from 16 different 
foreign countries. 

Clearly the University of California— 
and this is true for all of the other 
schools of public health, public and pri- 
vate—is training for the public health 
needs, not only of the State of California, 
but also for the needs of the Nation and 
of the world. 

Dr. Charles E. Smith, dean of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Public 
Health, was a participant in the National 
Conference on Public Health Training 
which, at a session held in Washington, 
D.C., in July of 1958, recommended the 
program set forth in this legislation, 
Dr. Smith is also a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the American Public 
Health Association and president of the 
California State Board of Public Health. 

He describes this legislation as— 

A notable contribution to the continued 
progress of our school and, far beyond it, to 
the health and welfare of our State, Nation, 
and, indeed, the entire world. 


In a recent letter which I will sum- 
marize for brevity, Dr. Smith makes 
these remarks with reference to various 
provisions of this legislation: 

First. Continuation and expansion of 
Federal training stipends: 


These have been most effective in stimu- 
lating recruitment for public health. There 
has been virtually a 100 percent increase in 
the number of our graduate students in 
public health. Not only in our school, but 
nationally, this eliminated the downward 
trend in public health recruitment. Public 
Law 911 expires this year and the provisions 
of your bill will extend and expand its 
critically important provisions. 


Second. Provisions for the continua- 
tion and expansion of Federal aid to 
schools of public health: 


When one notes the tremendous expan- 
sion of our graduate student body, he sees 
why the very success of the program of Fed- 
eral public health traineeships resulted in 
inordinate burdens on our schools. * * * 
The amounts now required are identified. 
Now we should move ahead on a long-range 
basis. 


Third. Matching funds for construc- 
tion of schools of public health: 


The National Conference pointed out the 
importance of this provision for the current 
research construction available in public 
health does not meet the teaching needs of 
the schools. The notable increase in enroll- 
ments provides the obvious reason why. 


Fourth. Federal aid for public health 
nursing: 


Because public health nurses are our 
largest single professional component in 
health departments, and since many are 
taught outside schools of public health, the 
National Conference made this recommen- 
dation. * * * As with the schools of public 
health, only those schools of nursing in 
which public health programs are accredited 
would qualify, thus insuring high standards. 


Fifth. Matching fund grants to States 
for training: 


When there are pressures of finances, the 
various State departments of finance or of 
budgets characteristically and, indeed, in- 
variably, attack training. The National Con- 
ference recognized that patterns of training 
differ among the States and the ground 
rules—age, experience, and even amounts of 
awards—suitable on a national basis must 
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be made more flexible in the State. Thus 
funds for training in accordance with the 
patterns of each State are very necessary. 
For these reasons the Conference recom- 
mended these earmarked matched funds. 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great honor for me to cosponsor with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
RuopeEs!] a bill to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the National Conference 
on Public Health Training. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania on giving so much of 
his time to such a worthwhile under- 
taking. 

The extension and improvement of 
public health training in the United 
States is a most important factor in 
bringing to the American people the ben- 
efits which flow from medical research. 

It is my hope that the Subcommittee 
on Health and Safety, of which I am 
chairman, will be able to hold early hear- 
ings on these bills. Early hearings are 
particularly urgent since two titles of 
Public Law 911, 84th Congress, dealing 
with public health training are due to 
expire on June 30, 1959, and continuity 
in these programs is of paramount im- 
portance. Therefore, I hope that all 
those who are interested in public health 
training will make a prompt study of the 
provisions of the bill introduced by Mr. 
Ruopes and myself so that they will be 
in a position to assist the subcommittee 
by giving testimony when hearings are 
scheduled on relatively short notice. 


SOCIALISM OR FREEDOM FOR 
AMERICA—I TOOK THE OATH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Jensen] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. The Speaker, the ques- 
tion is, Shall we have socialism or free- 
dom for America? We must never forget 
that the power not to tax uniformly is 
also the power to destroy. 

Twenty-one years ago the people of 
the Seventh District of Iowa did me the 
great honor to elect me their Representa- 
tive in the Congress of the United States. 
As I first stood here in the well of this 
House I took an oath to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This, of 
course, is the oath each of us takes as we 
enter into each new session of Congress, 
which I quote in full: 

I, Ben F. Jensen, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion, and that I will well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the office on 
which I am about to enter. So help me 
God. 


In keeping with that oath I will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution so long 
as there is a breath in my body. I shall 
resist with all the power at my command 
every effort to weaken or undermine the 
effectiveness of that great document, 

THE BIRTH OF A NATION AND FREEDOM 


This Nation was founded upon one 
basic principle—freedom. Thousands 
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upon thousands migrated from the tyr- 
anny and enslavement of the Old World 
to achieve freedom of one kind or an- 
other ina new land. Some wanted free- 
dom to worship God in their own way. 
Others wanted freedom from political 
tyranny. Still others wanted to achieve 
economic freedom by the labor of their 
own hands. 

To achieve and perpetuate this free- 
dom our forefathers executed the great- 
est document of all times—the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Operating un- 
der this charter of freedom, individual 
initiative and the competitive free enter- 
prise system have made this the great- 
est Nation on earth today. Our stand- 
ard of living is the highest in the world. 
However, this freedom of ours is taken 
too much for granted and therein lies 
the danger of losing it. 

Throughout history there have been 
those that believed a socialistic or com- 
munal system could be made to work 
which would achieve the greatest good 
for the greatest number. Their theory 
was From each according to his ability 
and to each according to his needs.” 
Human nature being what it is, this 
theory has failed throughout all history, 
wherever tried. The worker bee will not 
long tolerate the drone. An incentive 
is needed for the highest achievement. 


ASSAULT ON AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


There has been in this country of ours 
a continual assault on the free enter- 
prise system by these socialist inclined 
groups. Finding frontal attack ineffec- 
tive, many indirect methods have been 
utilized. The dangers inherent in these 
indirect methods are not always appar- 
ent. It is to some of these dangers I 
wish to direct your earnest consideration. 

The electric utility industry in particu- 
lar has long been the objective of these 
socialistic planners. For they knew as 
did the Fabian Socialists in England that 
electric power was a logical starting point 
and could be used as a powerful leverage 
to socialize other industries. 


SOCIALIZATION OF ELECTRIC POWER IN 
ENGLAND 


The British Socialists working through 
the Liberal or Labor Party, told the 
people that if they owned the basic in- 
dustries they would get all the profits as 
well as all the service. That they would 
be immune from the risks of unemploy- 
ment, since they would be their own em- 
ployers; they would avoid the booms, 
which filled the rich man’s pockets, and 
the slumps, which brought starvation 
to the workers. 

Their claim was that under private 
enterprise electric service was inefficient 
and wasteful—what a familiar cry—in 
face of the fact that electricity was one 
of their cheapest commodities. Electric 
power in England had been reduced in 
cost nearly 40 percent during the prior 
15 years while the cost of coal—which is 
needed to produce the power—had gone 
up to 244 times what it had cost 15 years 
earlier. 

How did the British Socialists get con- 
trol? They asked the housewife, the 
farmer, the businessmen and the indus- 
trialist this simple question: “Do you 
want electricity?” Of course, they must 
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have it. 
wagon.” 
INCREASE IN COST BY SOCIALIZATION 

What was the effect of nationalization 
of the electric utility industry in Britain? 
The British publication The Recorder 
on September 4, 1948, had this to say: 

Two months after nationalization, in- 
creases in the cost of electricity ranged from 
20 percent to 50 percent in different parts 
of the country. 

And a recent order of the British Electric 
Authority, which brings into force a country- 
wide minimum charge of three-fourths 
penny a unit, means that electric consumers 
will pay an additional £2 million a year. 


It is of interest to note that even 
though 60 percent of the electric utility 
industry in Britain was run by local 
public authorities, their facilities were 
also taken over by the Government and 
without compensation other than to as- 
sume outstanding obligations. The mu- 
nicipal, REA, and other public electric 
utility systems in this country might well 
heed this fact and not think “it cannot 
happen here.” 

INVESTOR OWNED ELECTRIC UTILITY INDUSTRY IN 
AMERICA 

There are nearly 4 million direct stock- 
holders of the privately owned electric 
power companies, while nearly a hundred 
million other Americans are indirect 
owners through stock or bond ownership 
by insurance companies, mutual savings, 
fraternal, religious, charitable, and edu- 
cational institutions, foundations, and 
so forth. 

These investors in the electric utility 
stocks and bonds have, over the years, 
provided the major portion of the funds 
for the expansion of the electric utility 
from a small beginning in 1882 with 59 
customers to the present in excess of 
50 million customers. About 80 percent 
of these customers today are served by 
these investor-owned utilities. 

The technological development and 
ever increasing efficiency in production 
of electric power is one of the greatest 
factors in our being the most productive 
Nation on earth today. Electric power 
is one of the cheapest items we can buy 
today. Its unit price has been reduced 
over the years so that it is over 10 per- 
cent cheaper than it was 25 years ago, 
while the cost of living has increased 
nearly 100 percent during the same pe- 
riod. Electric power is the willing serv- 
ant on our farms, in our factories, in our 
stores and in our homes throughout 
these United States. And we should 
take heed that it shall continue to be 
our servant and not the means for 
socializing our country and the losing of 
the freedoms we cherish and so often 
have fought for. 

THE FIRST STEP TO SOCIALISM IN AMERICA 

Socialization of power was the first 
step to be taken in the ultimate goal of 
eliminating the American free enter- 
prise or profit system in America. The 
socialistic advocates well knew that the 
control of electric power means the 
ultimate control of all industry. In the 
forefront of the movement for the 
socialization of electric power and other 
major industries was a man named Carl 
D. Thompson who at various times was 
director of information and national 


“OK, then get on our band- 
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campaign manager for the Socialist 
Party. And at one time at a Socialist 
convention, his name was placed in 
nomination as candidate for President. 
Starting in the early 1920’s, Mr. Thomp- 
son was secretary and guiding spirit of 
the Public Ownership League of America. 

An off-shoot of the Socialist Party, 
that was organized as the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society in 1905 and changed 
its name in 1921 to the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, was also active at 
that time in fostering socialism and gov- 
ernment ownership of industry. Nor- 
man Thomas, Harry W. Laidler, Paul 
Blanshard, were among the prominent 
Socialists that were directors or mem- 
bers of this organization. 

In the early 1920's and prior thereto 
many of the advocates of governmental 
control of industry openly espoused their 
cause through the Socialist Party or- 
ganizations. The 1920 platform of the 
Socialist Party contained the following: 

1, All business vitally essential for the 
existence and welfare of the people, such as 
railroads, express service, steamship lines, 
telegraphs, mines, oil wells, power plants, 
elevators, packing houses, cold storage 
plants, and all industries operating on a 
national scale, should be taken over by the 
Nation. 

2. All publicly owned industries should be 
administered jointly by the Government and 
representatives of the workers, not for reve- 
nue or profit, but with the sole object of 
securing just compensation and humane 
conditions of employment to the workers 
pa canna and reasonable service to the 
public. 


This was followed up in 1928 with the 
following platform statements: 


1. Nationalization of our natural re- 
sources, beginning with the coal mines and 
water sites, particularly at Boulder Dam and 
Muscle Shoals. 

2. A publicly owned giant power system 
under which the Federal Government shall 
cooperate with the States and municipali- 
ties in the distribution of electric energy to 
the people at cost. 

3. National ownership and democratic 
management of railroads and other means 
of transportation and communication. 

4. An adequate national program for flood 
control and flood relief, reforestation, irri- 
gation, and reclamation. 

5. The recognition of the Russian Soviet 
Government. 


Socialist Party literature in those early 
days proclaimed: 

The Socialists will push their campaigns. 
They will elect more representatives in the 
States where they already have them. They 
will win seats in new States. They will 
capture cities. Later they will control State 
legislatures, and finally the U.S. Congress 
and the Supreme Court. 

States under the direction of this Socialist 
program, and finally the Nation, will take 
over one after the other of the public utili- 
ties, mines, railroads, interurban electric 
lines, powerplants, telegraph and telephone 
systems, waterways, forests. 

FAILURE OF DIRECT APPEAL FOR SOCIALIZATION 
IN AMERICA 


These early direct appeals for support 
of the Socialistic Party and its objectives 
were not successful. Realizing this back 
in 1927, Mr. H. Stephen Raushenbush, a 
bright young member of the Intercolle- 
giate Socialist Society, counseled his So- 
cialist friends on “How Shall the Social- 
ists Attack the Abolition of the Profit 
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System?” Mr. Raushenbush advocated 
a program of gradual socialization of in- 
dustry, and with regard to the electric 
power industry he stated that— 

We cannot hope to take over the whole 
$8 billion industry successfully, even if it 
were desirable to do so at the moment. 

But a scattered series of great generating 
plants selling their power within 300-mile 
radii might be expected to have a very 
considerable influence upon the extension of 
public ownership to the transmission lines 
and the whole industry. 


Mr. Raushenbush in discussing the 
transition to socialism said that 


The students coming from colleges today 
* * * can be of enormous use to the move- 
ment, as government officials, starting in 
small, definitely working on the reasonable 
hope that in the course of another 10 years 
we shall have government control of a much 
more definite kind over trusts, banks and 
general industries, 


And— 

One good man with his eyes, ears, and 
wits about him, inside the Department- 
whether it is the Interior * * * or the 
Treasury, * * * can do more to perfect the 
technique of control over an industry than 
can a hundred men outside. 


Mr. Raushenbush later practiced what 
he preached, entering the Department of 
the Interior, working up to the position 
of Chief of Economics and Statistics of 
the Department’s Division of Power 
from which he resigned in 1947 when our 
committee caught up with him and his 
philosophy. The Socialist Carl D. 
Thompson also went over to the New 
Deal and was employed, during the years 
1938 to 1948, as a consultant by Bonne- 
ville Power Administration to foster pub- 
lic power in the Pacific Northwest. 
Thompson also was a member of the 
Department of the Interior Power Policy 
Committee in 1936. 

There can be no doubt that the power 
policy of the New Deal Democrats was 
largely influenced by these and other 
members of the Socialistic groups who 
decided that their Socialistic aims could 
better be realized by indirection through 
the Democrat Party and a Democrat ad- 
ministration than through the Socialist 
Party itself. They had found that the 
American people would not go for social- 
ism directly. Even the prominent New 
Dealer—Governor Harriman—in testify- 
ing before a Senate committee on March 
14, 1952, relative to the Mutual Security 
Act, was naive enough to admit the 
Socialistic nature of the New Deal and 
Fair Deal Democratic Party when he 
said: 

In many countries the Socialist Party is 
what we would call here the New Deal Party 
or a Fair Deal Party. 


In 1924 the Public Ownership League 
under the leadership of Socialist Carl 
D. Thompson promoted a Public Super 
Power Conference in Washington, D.C. 
It was reported in the League journal 
“Public Ownership” that a prominent 
Senator from Nebraska had agreed to 
introduce a suitable measure in Con- 
gress providing for the creation of a 
national public super power system. 
This measure, S. 2790, was introduced on 
March 10, 1924. 
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This attempt to create a nationwide 
super power system failed and 2 years 
later the same public ownership group 
proposed the completion of Muscle 
Shoals as the nucleus of a power system 
in the Tennessee River basin. This and 
other similar trys in 1927 also failed. 

These failures to obtain passage of 
acts putting the Federal Government di- 
rectly in the power business taught the 
socialistic promoters a lesson in how to 
write laws that would have a better 
chance of passing and how to join forces 
with the New Deal to secure their 
passage. 

THE INDIRECT ROAD TO SOCIALISM 


In 1933 this same prominent Senator 
from Nebraska was prevailed upon to in- 
troduce the original TVA Act, the pream- 
ble of which did not even mention elec- 
tric power. The act itself claimed that 
electric power was to be incidental to the 
principal purposes of navigation and 
flood control. By leaving power out of 
the preamble, it could be claimed that 
TVA was not being created to go into the 
power business, and would lessen the 
possibility of having the act declared un- 
constitutional, 


TVA—A DICTATORSHIP EMPIRE WITHIN THE U.S.A, 


The TVA Act, established in effect, for 
the Tennessee Valley area, a dictator- 
ship empire of its own within our free 
American Republic. Democrat Con- 
gresses have continued to appropriate 
millions of your tax dollars to this grow- 
ing empire. Even its many thousands 
of employees are not under the U.S. civil 
service laws, but only beholden to its 
three appointed Board members who 
have dictatorial powers to rule their em- 
pire with an iron hand, because they 
have your money to do just that; and 
which is more than the State govern- 
ments in the Tennessee Valley have to 
spend altogether. 

There are bills considered by the 85th 
and 86th Congresses which would give 
this growing empire even more power 
and practically eliminate all control by 
Congress. We are told by TVA officials 
and proponents that TVA belongs to “all 
the people” and yet they brazenly pro- 
pose measures which would provide in 
effect that all control by “the people's“ 
representatives in Congress be relin- 
quished. Of course this is not the first 
time TVA officials and proponents have 
been inconsistent in their claims and 
later actions and pronouncements. 
These bills contemplate giving TVA the 
authority to issue $750 million of rev- 
enue bonds. TVA representatives ad- 
mit this is only the start. No one knows 
what the ultimate requirement would be 
or where we go from there. Under the 
provisions of the bill three men appoint- 
ed by the President would have, in addi- 
tion to the $750 million bond revenue, 
power revenues of $250 million or more 
annually to spend as they please. 
Please think of it, my colleagues. 


WHAT TVA SAID 


TVA, in defending the constitution- 
ality of its operation, told the U.S, Court 
of Appeals in 1938 that: 

With regard to single purpose power dams 
the Authority has not constructed or recom- 
mended for construction and has no inten- 
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tion and no authority under the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act to construct such dams. 


And that with respect to the Muscle 
Shoals steam-electric plant or any other 
steam-electric plant: 

The defendant alleged that the said steam- 
electric generating plant has not been, and 
is not being, operated and that there is no 
plan or intention to operate said plant now 
or in the future, or to construct or operate 
any other steam-electric generating plants. 
The said plant is merely held by the de- 
fendant, Tennessee Valley Authority, as an 
emergency standby plant for national de- 
fense purposes in connection with the mu- 
nitions plants located near Muscle Shoals, 
Ala, 

The defendant, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, has disposed of, and will dispose of only 
such electric energy as generated from the 
power inevitably created by the operation of 
the said dams for navigation and flood con- 
trol and which is not needed for govern- 
mental purposes and which would otherwise 
be wasted, 

FAILURE OF TVA TO ADHERE TO ITS DECLARATIQNS 


It is a matter of record that TVA has 
not adhered to its solemn statement 
made to the high U.S. court. Like many 
other bureaucratic Federal agencies, it 
has gradually assumed and claimed 
powers that were never intended that it 
should have. 

In violation of its contention to the 
U.S. court TVA has constructed single- 
purpose hydroelectric plants, purchased 
and operated single-purpose hydroelec- 
tric plants, purchased and operated 
steam-electric generating plants, con- 
structed and operated steam-electric 
generating plants, disposed of single- 
purpose project electric energy, disposed 
of steam-electric generated energy from 
plants constructed by TVA, disposed of 
steam-electric and hydroelectric energy 
purchased from others, all contrary to 
its statement to the court. 

The record of TVA’s adherence to the 
yardstick criteria, set up early in its ex- 
istence, is a like record of failure to per- 
form in accordance with the nationwide 
and worldwide pronouncements made by 
TVA on this yardstick criteria. For in- 
stance, TVA told Congress that the TVA 
yardstick’s rates would provide for in- 
terest on the power investment at 3% 
percent, tax equivalent to local, State, 
and Federal rates of taxes paid by pri- 
vate utilities, depreciation and all oper- 
ating costs, and the amortization of the 
entire TVA investment over a 50-year 
period. Since that time, we have not 
heard quite so much talk about the TVA 
yardstick, due no doubt to the failure of 
TVA to adhere to the yardstick criteria 
originally proclaimed and the resulting 
shrinkage to about half the lengths of an 
honest yardstick. 

The Chairman of the TVA Board of 
Directors even went so far as to deny 
in 1948, in testimony before a Senate 
committee, that TVA ever claimed that 
it was to be a yardstick for power. 
Here are his exact words: 

Well, there have been claims made that the 
TVA power systenr would set up a yardstick. 


The TVA has not developed or elaborated on 
that or made that claim. 


Even though TVA has failed to op- 
erate as its officials and proponents said 
it would in order to obtain court and 
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congressional approval for continuing in 
operation, the TVA officials and propo- 
nents even now have the effrontery to 
proclaim that they are in effect provid- 
ing for comparable taxes, interest, and 
so forth, as private utilities do. 

For instance, we are told that TVA 
has earned an annual net revenue from 
its power operations which represents a 
return of around 4 percent on the tax- 
payers’ investment. The fact that TVA 
used the greater part of this so-called 
return to construct more powerplants 
for their empire does not prevent them 
from insisting that it is a return to the 
taxpayers because “all the people” own 
TVA. 

This same so-called net return is used 
by TVA officials and proponents to claim 
that they provide for taxes comparable 
to those paid by private utilities. Only 
a bureaucrat could make such outland- 
ish claims. 

If TVA had operated on the basis it 
testified to at the House appropriations 
hearings early in its existence, it would 
have a deficit of around $500 million, 
instead of a claimed accumulated net 
revenue of $468 million. 

It might surprise you to know that the 
TVA revenue from the sale of power in 
the fiscal year 1957 was over $234 mil- 
lion and was estimated to be over $250 
million for fiscal year 1959. TVA now 
claims to have almost unlimited power 
to utilize this revenue as its Directors 
dictate. 

But this is not the whole story: Con- 
gress was told at the start that the total 
TVA cost would be less than $150 million. 
To date Congress has appropriated over 
$1,944 million in interest-free funds for 
TVA. All told including power revenues, 
TVA has had a total of over $3,750 mil- 
‘lion to spend from 1933 to the present. 
The TVA investment in electric power 
facilities including work in progress now 
totals over $1,850 million. Only about 15 
percent of the power investment has been 
repaid during the 20-odd years of TVA 
operation. If TVA had to pay interest on 
the power investment, as some of the 
other federally financed power projects 
are scheduled to do, the interest cost 
would be over $50 million for the year 
1959 alone. As it is, you and the other 
taxpayers of the Nation pay the bill. 

You farmers and home owners who 
still have to chop wood or shovel coal to 
heat your homes might be interested to 
know that your tax money has con- 
tributed to the construction of over 1½ 
million kilowatts of electric generating 
capacity that is required to supply elec- 
tric power for house heating of some 
300,000 homes in the TVA area. The 
cost of power facilities needed to gener- 
ate and transmit this house heating 
power would approximate $250 million 
or much more than Congress was told 
at the beginning that the entire TVA de- 
velopment would cost. The low rate of 
around 7 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
this house heating use is due in large 
part to the free ride at the expense of the 
Nation’s taxpayers. 

TVA REPAYMENT REQUIREMENT 


Back in 1947 when I was chairman of 
the Government Corporations Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
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mittee, it was amply clear from the rec- 
ord that TVA did not intend to make 
proper repayment of the taxpayers’ in- 
vestment even though its officials and 
proponents had solemnly told us TVA 
would provide for such payment. 

Therefore I insisted that something 
had to be done about it and the following 
language was put into the Government 
Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948: 

Tennessee Valley Authority: Not later than 
June 30, 1948, and not later than June 30 
of each calendar year thereafter, until a 
total of $348,239,240 has been paid as herein 
provided, the Board of Directors of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shall pay from net 
income derived the immediately preceding 
fiscal year from power operations (such net 
income to be determined by deducting power 
operating expenses, allocated common ex- 
pense, and interest on funded debt from 
total power operating revenues) not less 
than $2,500,000 of its outstanding bonded 
indebtedness to the Treasury of the United 
States exclusive of interest, and such a por- 
tion of the remainder of such net income 
into the Treasury of the United States as 
miscellaneous receipts as will, in the 10-year 
period ending June 30, 1958, and in each 
succeeding 10-year period until the afore- 
said total of $348,239,240 shall have been 
paid, equal not less than a total of $87,059,- 
810, including payment on such bonded in- 
debtedness exclusive of interest on such 
bonded indebtedness. Total payments of not 
less than $10,500,000 shall be made not 
later than June 30, 1948. 

Amounts equal to the total of all appro- 
priations herein and hereafter made to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for power facil- 
ities shall be paid by the Board of Directors 
thereof, in addition to the total of $348,239,- 
240 specified in the foregoing paragraph, to 
the Treasury of the United States as mis- 
cellaneous receipts, such payments to be 
amortized over a period of not to exceed 
40 years after the year in which such fa- 
cilities go into operation. 

None of the power revenues of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shall be used for the 
construction of new power producing proj- 
ects (except for replacement purposes) un- 
less and until approved by act of Congress. 


As will be noted, minimum repay- 
ments are provided for. TVA figures 
indicate that it has exceeded the mini- 
mum legal repayment requirement by 
$139,441,000 as of this date. Looking at 
it through TVA eyes this may be tech- 
nically correct. Let us examine, how- 
ever, the actual fiscal transaction and 
see who is paying whom. A presently 
proposed amendment to the TVA Act 
would eliminate this minimum payment 
requirement. 

Without any consideration of the in- 
terest cost on the taxpayers’ investment 
in TVA or the loss of Federal taxes that 
would be realized if the area was served 
by a private utility, we find that in the 
25 years since its inception TVA has 
never in any year returned more to the 
U.S. Treasury than it has obtained from 
the Treasury. So, insofar as the tax- 
payer is concerned, TVA has been put- 
ting a little money in one of Uncle Sam’s 
pockets while taking much more out of 
the other pocket. And as a matter of 
fact, the so-called repayment that re- 
sulted from the Government Corpora- 
tion Appropriation Act of 1948 is con- 
siderably less than the accumulated in- 
terest cost at 3 percent on the invest- 
ment in TVA power facilities. 
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TVA ASSUMPTION OF UTILITY RESPONSIBILITY 


The TVA Act never gave TVA a 
utility responsibility to serve all the 
power requirements of the area it now 
serves. This so-called utility responsi- 
bility is something TVA has gradually 
assumed. In the early years TVA told 
the Congress that it has no intentions 
of buying and operating the steamplants 
of the private utilities—that the munici- 
palities were to take over and operate 
the steamplants. As an example, a 
TVA spokesman told a congressional 
committee that there was a large steam- 
plant at Memphis which the city could 
take over and operate and that such an 
arrangement would be better than TVA 
operating the plant, and that the same 
thing would apply at Nashville. TVA, 
however, never carried out such a plan 
but instead took over and operated the 
steamplants acquired from the private 
utilities. Not only that—it executed 
“captive contracts,” that made TVA the 
“sole supplier” of these various public 
power groups in the TVA region. 

In this connection I want to say that 
Memphis, at the expiration of its 20- 
year captive contract, in effect, took the 
course that TVA 20-odd years earlier 
had said Memphis should take. 

A few years ago a private utility group 
known as Dixon-Yates was ready to 
build a 700,000-kilowatt steamplant in 
West Memphis, Ark., just across the river 
from Memphis, without expense to the 
taxpayers of the Nation. Actually, the 
Memphis area is outside the borders of 
the Tennessee River Valley; however, 
present Members of the House and Sen- 
ate from Tennessee together with other 
Federal power advocates screamed give- 
away and favoritism to free enterprise 
and demanded that Congress appropriate 
some $100 million to construct a TVA 
steamplant on the Mississippi River 
north of Memphis at Fulton, Tenn, Con- 
gress refused to approve such a plan. 
Finally Memphis decided to build its own 
steamplant and it is expected to be in 
operation shortly. The other munici- 
palities and major distributors of TVA 
power could also construct generating 
plants to supply their increased power 
needs if TVA had not executed captive 
contracts that prevent such action. TVA 
wants to maintain its autocratic control 
of all power in the TVA area. 


ENTICEMENT OF INDUSTRY TO TVA REGION 


TVA officials early in its history pub- 
licly stated that TVA should take an 
active part in getting industry developed 
in the TVA region. Later when an out- 
cry was raised against TVA for the en- 
ticement of industry into the TVA re- 
gion, the same TVA officials denied any 
attempt was being made by TVA to en- 
tice industry to the TVA region. 

The fact remains that even in recent 
years at a time when TVA was claiming 
it was going to be short of power to 
serve its load, the State of Tennessee was 
running large advertisements in the 
newspapers of other States which in bold 
type portrayed the economie advantage 
of low power rates to be had by con- 
structing plants in or moving plants to 
the TVA region. Some of the larger TVA 
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power distributors also put out large ad- 
vertisements along the same line indi- 
cating that unlimited low cost power 
was available for industrial expansion. 
Many industries have moved to or lo- 
cated in or expanded plants in the TVA 
region as a result of the enticement of 
low power rates. This has been at the 
expense of laborers, businessmen, and 
farmers of those States—which would 
otherwise have retained or obtained 
these plants or plant expansions—who 
are paying a part of the TVA electric bill 
in unseen taxes. 


PEOPLE OF TENNESSEE 


I do not believe that the people of the 
Tennessee region are any less patriotic 
than the people in the rest of the coun- 
try. And I am sure they want to carry 
their fair share of the expense of run- 
ning the Federal Government and do not 
expect a handout at the expense of the 
people in the other States. The fact is 
the Tennessee Valley people also have 
been misled by the propaganda of TVA 
and its proponents into believing that 
they are paying their own way. Of 
course Members of Congress from the 
TVA region try hard to defend TVA and 
endeavor to obtain your tax dollars to 
expand this “empire” within the United 
States of America. It is a great political 
game to use for personal political ad- 
vantage. 

EXPANSION OF TVA UNDER DEMOCRAT 
CONGRESSES 


The Democrat-controlled Congresses 
have appropriated hundreds of millions 
of the taxpayers’ dollars to TVA for the 
construction of steam-electric generat- 
ing plants. They also approved the use 
by TVA of power revenues by the hun- 
dreds of millions for constructing addi- 
tional steam-electric generating units 
without first advising Congress. These 
millions in power revenue—so we are 
told by TVA and its proponents—belongs 
to “all the people” yet the people's“ 
representatives are now denied the op- 
portunity to say how these funds are 
to be used. Electric power for defense 
was often used as the claimed justifica- 
tion for building more steam-electric 
generating capacity in the TVA area. 
That this was not strictly in accord with 
the facts was brought out on page 322 
of the Public Works Appropriations 
Committee hearing for the fiscal year 
1957 when I asked the TVA Chairman, 
Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, this question: 
“Is it not a fact that if TVA power were 
today sold only to preferred customers 
and to defense plants TVA today would 
have a surplus of power?” General 
Vogel replied, “That is correct, sir.” 


TVA WAS TO BE ONLY THE BEGINNING 


As I have pointed out, the advocates of 
the socialization of the electric power 
industry, failing to get legislation en- 
acted for a nationwide Federal super- 
power system, persuaded Congress and 
the New Deal administration to embark 
upon what was to be a river basin by 
river basin approach, using navigation 
and flood control as the vehicle for what 
was called incidental electric power. 
TVA was to be only the first of such 
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developments. As one of the TVA pro- 
ponents said on the floor of the House: 

Our great leader in the White House has 
had the vision to see what it will mean to 
the great section of my own State in the 
development of the great Tennessee River 
Valley Basin, and he stated that in his opin- 
ion it is just the forerunner of similar de- 
velopments which will take place through- 
out the country. 


Attempts were later made to establish 
other individual valley authorities such 
as a Columbia Valley Authority. For- 
tunately, this and other similar attempts 
to establish other valley authorities— 
Missouri River Valley and Arkansas 
River Valley, to mention two others— 
were defeated. Many speeches were 
made in opposition to the establishment 
of such river valley authorities. You 
will find my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, volume 95, part 13, page 
A1439, on this subject. Others took up 
the fight—alert citizens, organizations, 
radio and newspaper commentators and 
editors—to the end that a majority of the 
people stopped the great planners from 
achieving these socialistic aims. How- 
ever, our citizens must be ever on the 
alert, as even now there are attempts 
being made to achieve the same ends by 
proposals for similar regional authorities 
under different names. 

HOW FEDERAL HYDROPOWER IS MARKETED 


With the exception of the hydroelectric 
powerplants in the TVA area—which as 
I have pointed out is an autocratic 
power empire unto itself—the power 
from the Federal hydroprojects is mar- 
keted by the Department of the Interior. 

For the hydroelectric plants con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
that agency with slight exception mar- 
kets the power from such projects. For 
the hydroplants constructed by the 
Corps of Engineers the power is turned 
over to the Department of the Interior 
to market. The Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, the Southwestern Power 
Administration and the Southeastern 
Power Administration are the three 
agencies set up within the Interior 
Department as the marketing agencies 
for this hydropower. In the case of 
Bonneville Power Administration, it also 
markets power from the Grand Coulee 
project of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
In general the power from the Bureau 
of Reclamation and Corps of Engineers 
projects is required by law to be sold at 
rates which will return with interest the 
investment allocated to power, generally 
over a 50-year period, 

In many instances, however, a large 
part of the project costs are allocated 
to interest-free reclamation or to non- 
reimbursable uses such as flood control, 
navigation, recreation, and so forth. 

In 1944 I became a member of the 
Interior Subcommittee of the Appropri- 
ations Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and was chairman of that 
subcommitee in 1948, 1953, and 1954. 
The Interior Subcommittee had, until 
1955, the duty of recommending to the 
Congress the amount of money to be 
appropriated to the Interior Department 
for transmission lines, substation and 
other facilities required to market the 
Federal hydropower. Inasmuch as 
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many of the transmission lines requested 
by the Interior power agencies dupli- 
cated existing lines or the electric utili- 
ties of the affected areas were willing 
and able to construct transmission lines 
to carry or wheel the electric power from 
the Federal projects, about 75 percent of 
these requests for transmission lines 
were disapproved. 

In 1950, several alert, patriotic, top 
officials of the Electrical Workers Union 
appeared before our committee and 
pleaded with us to disapprove the funds 
for most of the hundreds of miles of 
transmission lines which had that year 
been requested by the Southeastern 
Power Administration in the Southeast 
from Virginia to Florida. They all said 
they wanted to continue to work for pri- 
vate, Federal taxpaying companies, who 
were willing and ready to build the 
needed lines. Our committee did dis- 
approve and our committee action was 
approved by the Congress. 

Since that time the Congress has, with 
few exceptions, effectively used this un- 
written yardstick: 

Where investor-owned electric utility com- 
panies, and/or REA’s and/or municipal 
power systems have adequate transmission 
facilities to supply a given area or are able 
and willing to construct such facilities and 
will agree to wheel Federal hydropower to 
preferred customers and others according to 
law, at reasonable rates, the Congress is 
not justified in spending the taxpayers’ 
money to construct such facilities. 


Congress has also refused to authorize 
or spend money for projects that are al- 
most wholly for power, such as Hells 
Canyon, where local interests are willing 
and able to fully develop such power in 
accord with the Federal Power Act. 
Many of the socialistic tax-free boys 
scream “giveaway” to their heart’s con- 
tent, but they should know by now that 
most of the American people read and 
think for themselves and they cannot be 
fooled all the time. 

ATTEMPT TO TAKE OVER REA LINES 


Now listen to these facts which I am 
sure will astound you. During the past 
15 or 20 years the Federal Government 
constructed a number of hydroelectric 
dams in the Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Missouri region. The Interior De- 
partment was given the job of disposing 
of the electric power from these projects. 
The Southwestern Power Administration 
was set up in the Interior Department as 
the marketing agency. This agency 
then set up plans for a gigantic power 
empire complete with hundreds of miles 
of high voltage transmission lines and 
steam-electric plants. 

When Congress refused to go along 
with this grandiose scheme, Southwest- 
ern Power Administration developed a 
scheme to get the REA’s to pull its chest- 
nuts out of the fire by building hundreds 
or thousands of miles of transmission 
lines. Then, before the REA-owned 
transmission and distribution co-ops in 
that area could purchase Federal hydro- 
power from these dams, they were 
obliged to sign a contract with the 
Southwestern Power Administration 
which provided, in plain words, that 
after the REA’s had completely repaid 
their loan to the U.S. Treasury, South- 
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western Power Administration could pay 
to the REA’s $10, only $10 mind you, and 
take over all the thousands of miles of 
transmission lines which the REA’s had 
constructed. These lines would then be- 
come the property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. That fact is hard to believe 
but nevertheless true. The affected REA 
officials objected long and strenuously to 
that demand, but finally signed the con- 
tracts because thousands of farmers in 
that great area were told that was the 
only way they could get electric power. 
The REA’s in northwestern Iowa and the 
REA’s in other Missouri Valley States 
were obliged to sign similar contracts be- 
fore they could buy electricity from Fed- 
eral hydro dams on the Missouri River. 

When I learned of this provision in 
these contracts shortly after the election 
of a Republican Congress in 1953, I as 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
the Interior Department appropriation, 
along with other subcommittee members, 
insisted that these confiscatory pro- 
visions of the contracts had to be de- 
leted. This has now been done to the 
gratification of every REA that had 
signed such contracts. 


THE COMMUNIST PLAN 


To accomplish the extension of valley 
authorities, bills were introduced in Con- 
gress in 1937 which would have set up 
seven valley authorities to cover the Na- 
tion. This was in keeping with a pro- 
gram being put forward by Communist 
groups in the mid-1930’s. A friend of 
mine of long standing, formerly a col- 
league in the House and now a Member 
of the other body, told me of having 
been asked if he would like to attend a 
Communist meeting during that period. 
Here is a synopsis of what my colleague 
and his wife saw and heard at a Com- 
munist meeting, just as they told it to 
me: 

In the middle 1930’s while they were 
visiting some old friends in one of our 
larger cities, to their great surprise the man 
of the house asked if they would like to 
attend a Communist meeting that night. 
How could they? “Well,” said the man, “if 
you will go with me and keep your mouths 
shut, I will get you in.” “You see,” said the 
man, “I am a member.” So to the Com- 
munist meeting they went. 

In due time the speaker hung on the 
wall a large map of the United States, 
which was divided into nine sections—each 
section containing one of our great river 
valleys, of which the Tennessee Valley is 
one. “Now,” said the speaker, “since river 
valleys are no respecters of State lines, and 
since America can never be communized s0 
long as there are 48 sovereign States, we 
must create 9 river valley authorities, like 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, where 3 
men who are not elected by the people, but 
who are simply appointed by the President, 
are in full control. When this is accom- 
plished, then 27 all-powerful men will be in 
complete control of the United States—then 
all city, county and State governments will 
be forced to surrender their sovereign powers 
and we will be in complete control, because 
we Communists will see to it that the right 
27 men are appointed.” 


The sad part is that they were so 
adept in covering up their true objec- 
tives that for many years quite a num- 
ber of good patriotic Americans went all 
out for their cleverly, well-planned, anti- 
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American program. And even to this 
day a few unthinking people, including 
some public servants now in high public 
Office, still advocate programs almost as 
dangerous. 

WE TOOK THE OATH SERIOUSLY 


This colleague, who stood beside me 
with right hand upraised in the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America as we swore to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic, about 15 years ago, and only 
a few days after he learned that I had 
been named a member of the Interior 
Subcommittee of Appropriations, told 
me of this experience, and said to me, 
“Ben, it appears quite clear we have a 
duty to perform.” My reply was, “OK, 
my friend, TIl be in it to the finish— 
come what may.” I have been, and so 
has he along with many other well in- 
formed Americans in and out of 
Congress. 

Is TVA SOCIALISTIC? 


With respect to whether TVA is so- 
cialistic we have the word of Norman 
Thomas the perennial candidate for 
president on the Socialist Party ticket 
who so aptly described it in these words: 

The TVA is the only genuinely socialistic 
act (in the New Deal)—a flower in the midst 
of weeds. 


We now come to a few important 
phases of the story of the socialistic 
plan to eliminate the private electric 
power industry as a step toward com- 
plete socialization of all industry, One 
of these is the matter of taxation, an- 
other is the preference clause in the dis- 
posal of electric power from Federal 
projects, and a third is the question of 
repayment of interest cost on the tax- 
payers’ funds used to construct the Fed- 
eral projects. 

THE TAXING POWER 


You have heard the statement, “The 
power to tax is the power to destroy,” 
which holds just as true today as when 
the words were first spoken. Too often 
overlooked, however, is the fact that 
“The power not to tax uniformly is also 
the power to destroy.” 

Our Constitution in article I, section 8, 
says: 

All duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 


Note carefully the word “uniform.” 
From this word it is evident that our 
forefathers in framing the Constitution 
of the United States intended that each 
citizens should bear his fair share of the 
tax burden for operating the Federal 
Government. If every person were taxed 
uniformly and equitably in his or her 
kind of business or vocation, then all 
would have an equal opportunity with 
his fellow men, but such is too often not 
the case. The electric utility industry is 
a case at hand as is the case of any 
privately owned Federal tax paying busi- 
ness with a competitor across the street 
who pays little or no Federal tax. 

TAXES PAID BY ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


Over 80 percent of the electric cus- 
tomers in the United States are served 
by investor-owned electric utility sys- 
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tems that pay more than $1 billion in 
Federal taxes annually to the U.S. 
Treasury. In contrast, similar facilities 
built by your tax dollars go scot free of 
Federal taxes, as do the non-Federal 
publicly owned electric utility systems. 

In addition to Federal taxes, these 
same investor-owned electric utility com- 
panies pay annually more than $600 
million in State and local taxes or over 
3% mills on every kilowatt-hour of 
power they market. Altogether on the 
average over 23 percent of the income 
they receive from the sale of electric 
power is returned to local, State, and 
Federal governments to be used for 
schools, roads, police, national defense, 
old age and soldiers’ pensions, and other 
expenses of running our town, county, 
State, and Federal Government. The 
balance of the revenue is used to pay for 
labor, repairs, administration, and other 
operating costs, and to pay fair dividends 
and interest on the funds provided by 
good Americans from all walks of life, 
and let us remember that the officers of 
these taxpaying utilities from top to 
bottom are all just employees of the 
shareholders nothing more, nothing less. 

With respect to local and State taxes, 
most Federal projects make no provision 
for such payments, while others provide 
for payments in lieu of taxes that are 
usually only a fraction of those paid by 
private utilities. 


TAX SUBSIDY TO PUBLIC POWER SYSTEMS 


It is easy to see how the investor- 
owned electric utility systems that pay 
an average of nearly 24 percent of their 
revenue for Federal, State, and local 
taxes are at quite an economic disad- 
vantage in comparison with the Federal 
or non-Federal public-owned electric 
utilities that pay little or no taxes. This 
tax treatment constitutes a considera- 
ble subsidy to the public power systems. 

This advantage of no Federal tax was 
largely responsible for the promotion, by 
a rather smooth operator, one Guy C. 
(Flash) Meyers, of the total public elec- 
tric power, Federal tax free operations 
in one of Iowa’s neighboring States. 
This same operator was responsible to a 
great extent for the large-scale promo- 
tion and development of the public utili- 
ties districts in the Pacific Northwest. 
Faced with the threat of destruction 
through the distribution of subsidized 
tax-free Bonneville power, large seg- 
ments of the private utility system in the 
Pacific Northwest area were forced by a 
State law to dispose of large parts of 
their systems to the public Federal tax- 
free agencies. For a more complete dis- 
cussion of the operation of this tax eva- 
sion scheme, I refer you to my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 95, 
part 3, page 3419. 

SURVIVAL OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


A factor that played a large part in 
the survival of the major private utilities 
of the Pacific Northwest was the forma- 
tion of the Northwest Power Pool with its 
resulting interconnections and integra- 
tion of power facilities to achieve maxi- 
mum use of all facilities at lowest cost. 
It is almost unbelievable how the tax- 
paying private investor owned electric 
utilities of the Pacific Northwest have 
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been able to compete with Federal tax- 
free power. There is only one answer— 
private initiative and efficiency have al- 
ways been able to meet most any kind of 
competition if given half a chance, 
There is a limit, however, and that is 
why I am speaking out against the un- 
fair competition that may ultimately be 
the means of destroying our present free- 
doms and American way of life. I for 
one do not want my children, nor my 
children’s children nor yours to be living 
under the straight jacket of a socialized 
or sovietized America. Khrushchev, the 
Russian dictator, has said that our 
grandchildren would be living under so- 
cialism. This boast will not come true 
if Americans everywhere wake up to this 
threat of socialism and really do some- 
thing about it. 


INTEREST SUBSIDY 


Often the long-term interest cost on 
the Federal funds, required to construct 
Federal power projects or as a loan 
source for non-Federal public power 
projects, is greater than the interest cost 
to be charged against the project and 
repaid to the Treasury. Such differen- 
tial represents a taxpayers’ subsidy. 
And it is usually true that interest cost 
to the private utility industry is higher 
than that obtainable by the Treasury. 
With regard to TVA no interest is paid 
on any part of the nearly $2 billion of 
all the peoples’ tax dollars appropriated 
by Congress to that agency since its 
inception. 

The no interest or lower interest com- 
ponent obtained by Federal or public 
power groups represents a subsidy and 
patently unfair business advantage over 
the private utility system. Such unfair 
governmental competition with the tax- 
paying private enterprise of its citizens 
can only lead to ultimate destruction of 
the tax source which maintains that 
government. 

PUBLIC UTILITY DISTRICTS 


In the early New Deal days, there were 
only a few public power utilities in being 
in the Pacific Northwest, so Bonneville 
officials, under orders from Washington, 
did everything possible to create public 
ownership groups. For a full account of 
such practice, I refer you to my state- 
ment and insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, volume 95, part 4, page 4537. 
COULD INDEPENDENT FARMERS COMPETE WITH 

SUBSIDIZED SOCIALIZED FARMING? 

How would the farmers of my district 
compete with a Federal farm authority 
who was given Federal tax dollars to set 
up a gigantic farm development in an 
adjoining district or State? Could they 
compete with a farm purchased with 
Federal tax dollars, provided with all the 
most modern machinery and with un- 
limited capital to operate on, all tax and 
interest free? There is, of course, only 
one answer. They could not compete at 
the marketplace. Facts are they would 
soon go broke. The joker is that my 
people would be putting up their tax 
money to provide the funds for the tax- 
free and interest-free operation against 
which they would have to compete in the 
marketplace. Carried to the ultimate 
extreme, it brings up the question of who 
is going to put up the taxes and what 
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would happen to our freedoms and pri- 
vate initiative if the Federal Government 
took over all farming and industry? 
When such proposals were openly pre- 
sented to the American people by the 
Socialist Party, they would have none of 
it. Nor should the American people now 
accept it under a new name. It matters 
not whatitiscalled. It would mean the 
elimination of the free enterprise sys- 
tem and the ultimate elimination of our 
present freedoms. 

It does not make sense to me for the 
Federal Government to take the tax 
dollars to construct Federal power proj- 
ects where local interests are willing and 
able to provide for their own electric 
power needs. Nor is it fair and just for 
the customers of the Federal and pub- 
licly owned electric utilities not to pay, 
through their electric rates, an equiva- 
lent and fair share of taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government and to local and State 
governments. Surely every good, think- 
ing American is willing to pay his fair 
share of the cost of government. And 
before it is too late, every American 
should take a more active interest in how 
his Government is being operated and 
what his tax dollars are being used for. 

TAX SUBSIDY SHOULD BE ELIMINATED 


The basic unfairness of such sub- 
sidized competition raises the question 
as to whether some means should be 
provided for collecting from the Fed- 
eral and non-Federal power systems a 
Federal tax or “in lieu of” payment 
equivalent to the average unit tax paid 
by the customers of the investor pri- 
vately owned utilities. 


TVA BOND BILL 


I feel obligated to speak out at this 
time against proposed legislation that I 
believe is contrary to the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
I refer to. the proposed amendment to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
commonly referred to as the “revenue 
bond proposal.” The proposal for a 
Federal agency to issue bonds that do 
not have the full faith and credit of the 
Federal Government back of them is 
something new in Federal agency fi- 
nancing. If permitted, it could and no 
doubt would be the forerunner of an ex- 
tension to other agencies of the Federal 
Government. Certainly it is contrary to 
the provisions and intent of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Nor is it in 
keeping with the principles and stand- 
ards upon which this Nation was 
founded. 

I believe that Congress has the right 
and the duty to pass annually upon the 
financing of the Federal Government 
and its various agencies. This right is 
inherent in the Constitution that pro- 
vides that— 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 


ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


Year after year proposals are made 
to use the back-door approach to the 
Federal Treasury or to obtain money for 
Federal agencies or programs by meth- 
ods not in keeping with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

This bond issue proposal and many 
other features of H.R. 3460 are not in 
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keeping with the Constitution and the 
basic principles on which this Nation 
was founded. I am duty bound to op- 
pose it with all the strength at my com- 
mand. Ican do noless. 

This bond bill, H.R. 3460, would prac- 
tically eliminate all the financial and 
other control of TVA by the people’s 
representatives in Congress. I do not 
believe a representative acting for the 
people has the right to evade and forfeit 
his or her responsibilities in this man- 
ner. In my opinion, the entire proposal 
is not in accord with the Constitution 
of the United States, which each Mem- 
ber of Congress took an oath to support. 
It is another manifestation of a well- 
organized drive toward eventual sociali- 
zation of the entire economy through 
the back door. It would be the fore- 
runner of other similar proposals for 
other Federal agencies in other sections 
of thecountry. To give to three men the 
responsibilities that belong to the entire 
Congress is anti-American. It is more 
power than three good men should want 
or three bad men should have. The 
record of TVA does not recommend such 
action. 


THE MYTH OF TVA LEADERSHIP 


Year after year TVA reports and TVA 
officials and proponents have bragged 
about the development that has taken 
place in the TVA region. For instance, 
TVA reports consistently inferred that 
TVA was doing a wonderful job of farm 
electrification. In the fiscal year 1954 
report TVA had this to say: 

Rural electrification has made great strides 
during the 8-year period, 1946-54. The num- 
ber of farms served was multiplied 314 
times, from 125,000 to 436,000. * * * But 
more important from the Nation's viewpoint 
is the fact that rural electrification in the 
Tennessee Valley region pioneered the vast 
national development of rural electrification 
that burgeoned after 1935, 


Actually, pioneering work on rural 
electrification had been started back in 
1923 by the formation of the National 
Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture. 

The record also shows that the farm 
electrification criteria set up by TVA in 
the early days was on a restrictive basis 
that did little to promote area-wide serv- 
ice. In fact, it was a sort of cream 
skimming type of farm electrification ex- 
tension policy that public power pro- 
ponents accused and condemned the 
investor owned utilities of doing. 

The per customer use of electric power 
on the farms in the TVA region has 
consistently lagged behind the national 
average for farms east of the 100th 
meridian. Farm income in the TVA 
region has continued to lag behind that 
of most other sections of the country. 
In 1954 a TVA spokesman admitted that 
three out of four farms in the TVA area 
did not have running water. This is a 
sad commentary on TVA’s vaunted lead- 
ership. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN TVA AREA 


In industrial development, the TVA 
area, even with the enticement of sub- 
sidized power rates has not been able to 
keep up with the industrial development 
in other areas of the South. 
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The people of the TVA area might well 
ask themselves if the total price of the 
so-called low cost power has not been 
too high when one counts in the loss of 
personal freedom, loss of personal and 
private initiative, loss of economic prog- 
ress in keeping with the balance of the 
South, and loss of personal satisfaction 
of doing for themselves and carrying 
their proper share of the cost of the 
Federal Government. 

Perhaps the TVA paternalism might 
be likened to an opiate which creates 
an illusion of well being. The realities 
may not become apparent unless the 
opiate is taken away. 

IS TVA THE BLESSING CLAIMED? 


There have been indications in recent 
years that the people of the Tennessee 
Valley area are beginning to realize that 
TVA has not been the blessing that its 
officials and proponents would have us 
believe. 

As an example, I quote from an edi- 
torial in the Tupelo, Miss., Journal of 
June 12, 1953—Tupelo was one of the 
first towns to distribute TVA power: 

The time has come for TVA to back up 
and admit that the fastest growth in the 
South actually has taken place outside the 
TVA area and we who live within its borders 
are still as a whole just about the poorest 
people in America. 

This of course would be quite true. For 
with the exception of giant projects like 
the Oak Ridge atomic energy plant that 
Uncle Sam has plunked down in Tennessee 
the TVA area has shown less rapid indus- 
trial growth than several other portions of 
the South. 

And in income, the TVA area is still dollar 
for dollar further behind the national aver- 
age than it was in 1933 when the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was first established. 


And then there is the statement of 
Dr. Hoskins, president of the University 
of Tennesse, condemning the TVA for 
permanently flooding thousands of acres 
of the finest land in Tennessee. 

FLOOD CONTROL—TVA STYLE 


The preamble to the Tennesse Valley 
Athority Act states that it is “An act 
to improve the navigability and to pro- 
vide for the flood control of the Ten- 
nesse River.” 

Let us examine how TVA has solved 
the flood control problem of the Ten- 
nessee River. 

It has eliminated a major part of the 
flood control problem along the Tennes- 
see River by permanently flooding hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of the finest 
lands in Tennessee. It is like cutting 
off one’s head to cure a headache— 
effective but drastic. 

It was this wanton flooding of the 
finest land in Tennessee, land that has 
been estimated to have produced as much 
as $27 million worth of crops annually, 
that led to the denunciation of this TVA 
policy by Dr. Hoskins, president of the 
University of Tennessee. There follow 
some excerpts from his statement on the 
subject: 

The proposed construction of the Douglas 
Dam on the French Broad River above Knox- 
ville and near the Jefferson and Sevier 
County lines raises an important, even a 
critical, question involving the welfare of a 
large section of Tennessee. 

. * * * * 
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Altogether, this proposed dam will cut a 
considerable slice from east Tennessee—from 
its body politic—from its body social—from 
its body economic. And altogether, too, let 
us observe—it is a seizure of common wealth 
for special purposes. 

And what is all this for? What are the 
benefits to accrue that would make this 
social and economic destruction worthwhile? 
What is our democracy contemplating in 
thus altering the face of nature and the 
course of human affairs? 

> . * * * 

Here let us pause before a most critical 
question. Let us be careful of our words. 
If it is the purpose of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to develop this region—what is 
the meaning of the word “develop”? If it is 
a democracy we are to defend—what is the 
meaning of democracy? 

Can we achieve development—can we pre- 
serve democracy—by destroying the homes, 
the common wealth, and community life of 
our people? 

. * * . * 

I appeal to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and to the Federal Government for a 
proper development of this region—for a de- 
velopment that leads to a fuller life for our 
people—to the welfare and security and de- 
fense of our democracy. * * * The function 
of east Tennessee is that of a whole demo- 
cratic community essential to the welfare of 
the whole. I beg of you to preserve it in 
this right. 

ARE WE TO LEAVE A HERITAGE OF SOCIALISM FOR 
OUR GRANDCHILDREN? 


In conclusion I want to plead with my 
colleagues and the American people to 
awake to the danger of leaving a heri- 
tage of socialism for our grandchildren. 
The Russian dictator Khrushchev has 
said that our grandchildren will be living 
under socialism. 

Are we to permit that to happen by 
apathy to programs for socialization of 
the electric power industry as the fore- 
runner to eventual socialization of all 
industry, including farming—farming 
being the greatest of all industries under 
our American free private enterprise 
system of government? 

I know that the American people as a 
whole are proud of the heritage of free- 
dom that gallant patriots fought and 
died to create and maintain. Are we to 
fritter away this birthright of freedom 
through the failure to recognize the 
gradual encroachment of a socialistic 
welfare state? I am sure the majority 
of the American people are too smart 
and too patriotic to let that happen. 

I beseech every good American to 
think twice before he or she supports 
any program, or any candidate for high 
office that advocates a program which 
will lead us down the road toward 
socialism and a welfare state. Such 
programs tend to cripple or destroy our 
Federal-taxpaying, private enterprise— 
from the farmer to the corner grocer 
and from the peanut vendor to the large 
corporation—whose revenue is so des- 
perately needed to keep our local, State, 
and Federal Treasury solvent. 

It will take the combined efforts of 
every American who wants to preserve 
our free institutions—our American 
heritage if you please—to be ever on 
guard see that these taxpaying 
enterprises continue to operate. 

Our free enterprise system has made 
us the most prosperous Nation on earth 
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with the highest living standards. Are 
we to throw away this heritage for so- 
cialism and a welfare state? I am sure 
the majority of the American people’s 
answer is, no, no, no. If only they can be 
made to realize the danger confronting 
them. Each patriotic American should 
do his part to awaken the Nation to the 
insidious danger confronting us today. 

So I beg each of you to join in a 
crusade to halt this trend toward the 
Khrushchev goal of socialism and 
slavery for our grandchildren, 


AGRICULTURE HAS MADE ITS IM- 
PACT ON THE STABILITY OF OUR 
NATION 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATC HER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is never justification for stopping debate 
or stilling disagreement about the prob- 
lems that face our Nation. However, 
there are times for thinking of the 
broader aspects of differences and what 
the issues are that should be empha- 
sized. Today we are searching for a 
constructive answer to the farm prob- 
lem. Agriculture is undergoing a cost- 
price squeeze, whereas other segments 
of our population are prospering. It is 
unfair and dangerous that farmers, 
alone among the great economic groups 
in our country, are not sharing in the 
current prosperity. The farmer is 13 
percent of the population and receives 
6 percent of the income. The interest 
of our family-size farmer must be fully 
protected. The owners of small farms 
must prosper if the Nation is to prosper. 
The difficulties that beset the farmer 
pose grave problems which cannot be 
solved overnight. These problems have 
been made more difficult by neglect, in- 
difference; and postponement. While 
many of us May maintain different 
points of view, all of us must be guided 
only by the politics of responsibility. We 
should ever be reminded of the nearness 
of God to the affairs of man. 

From the birth of our Republic new 
methods of cultivation were developed in 
agriculture. An aggressive search for 
improvements started which has con- 
tinued to this day. Farming was man’s 
fundamental pursuit. It was Jefferson 
who said: 

Those who labor in the earth are the 
chosen people of God. 


Certainly in the Second Congressional 
District of Kentucky those who labor in 
the earth are meeting the challenges of 
present day living, and their hopes of 
attainment should be guaranteed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Second Congres- 
sional District of Kentucky is primarily 
an agricultural district, producing all 
types of commodities. We have been 
blessed by virtue of the strong farm 
organizations and soil conservation dis- 
tricts in our midst. Also we have been 
fortunate in the high caliber men and 
women who serve as county extension 
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agents, home demonstration agents, and 
vocational agricultural leaders in the 
various counties of our district. These 
dedicated men and women are responsi- 
ble for carrying forth information di- 
rectly to our farm people. It is satis- 
fying to realize that the young people 
in my congressional district do not lack 
necessary leadership and knowledge. I 
cannot too highly commend the Future 
Homemakers of America, the Future 
Farmers of America and the 4-H Clubs 
in our section of Kentucky. The very 
foundation of our Christian civilization 
is based on the family unit, and it is 
to the wives and mothers that we look 
to provide the cohesive and stabilizing 
influence so necessary to the continu- 
ance of the family unit. Kentucky was 
the first State to charter the Future 
Homemakers of America. In the Second 
Congressional District the influence of 
the local chapters on their communities 
is felt in innumerable ways. The young 
women of the FHA are indeed prepared 
to face the future with warm courage 
and high hope. 

This year the period of February 22 
through the 28th was designated as Na- 
tional Future Farmers of America Week, 
and March 1 through March 7 was set 
aside to focus attention on the past 
achievements and future goals of the 
4-H Clubs. I know of no national stu- 
dent organizations more deserving of 
praise than the Future Farmers of 
America and the 4-H Clubs. The train- 
ing these young peeople are now receiv- 
ing will be of immeasurable benefit to 
them in the years tocome. By living up 
to their high principles, today’s youth 
will grow into a mature citizen anxious 
to assume his share of responsibility in 
improving the community of which he is 
a part. One of the main reasons why 
our Future Farmers of America and 4-H 
Clubs are so successful in the Second 
Congressional District of Kentucky is 
due to the efficient instruction and able 
guidance furnished by our county agents, 
home demonstration agents, and voca- 
tional agricultural teachers. They stand 
ready with advice, suggestions, and en- 
couragement, but the young person is 
impressed with the fact that for him to 
grow in knowledge, self-reliance, perse- 
verance, and maturity he must solve the 
problem himself. We have in my dis- 
trict a group of young people, who, by 
reason of ambition, ability, and energy, 
have won many top honors and offices in 
connection with their agricultural pur- 
suits. For the second consecutive year 
a young man from the Second Congres- 
sional District of Kentucky won first 
place in the statewide soil conservation 
essay contest in which contest 33,000 
essays were submitted. This year’s re- 
cipient of the award is Glenn C. Dockery, 
of Route 1, Beaver Dam, Ky. In addi- 
tion to Glenn C. Dockery, winners in this 
year’s soil conservation essay contest 
from our district are: Jean Goodman; 
Scottsville, Allen County; Johnnie Hines, 
Hardinsburg, Breckinridge County; G. 
McCoy, Morgantown, Butler County; 
Mary Alice Wethington, Utica, Daviess 
County; Jackey Pearl, Big Clifty, Gray- 
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son County; Jacqueline Stephens, Pell- 
ville, Hancock County; Brenda Briscoe, 
Hebbardsville, Henderson County; Lena 
Villines, Nebo, Hopkins County; Sarah 
Miller, Sacramento, McLean County; 
Joyce DeBruler, Fordsville, Ohio County; 
Lynn Caudill, Franklin, Simpson Coun- 
ty; Shelby Woodring, Morganfield, Union 
County; Joe R. Cowles, Bowling Green, 
Warren County. 

On January 24, 1959, the Kentucky 
4-H champions were named, and Joseph 
Wesley Sprague, of Sturgis, Union 
County, Ky., was selected as the cham- 
pion in agriculture in the 1958 4-H Club 
achievement contest. On February 14, 
1959, Danny Duvall, Route 7, Bowling 
Green, Ky., was chosen top Future 
Farmer of America in Kentucky. 

Mr. Speaker, this is only an example 
of our young people’s accomplishments. 
Many other boys and girls have been 
recognized in their agricultural en- 
deavors. What we may expect of the 
youth of today can well be exemplified 
by William T. Roark, of Simpson 
County, Ky., who was chosen by the 
Kentucky Junior Chamber of Commerce 
as the outstanding young farmer for 
1958. 

We of the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kentucky have always been 
convinced that farming is not only an 
essential industry entitled to its fair 
share of the national income, but that 
it is something more—it is a way of life 
that must be preserved, it is indispen- 
sable to the stability and the continuity 
of any civilized society. And, in spite 
of the many problems facing our farm- 
ers, agriculture has most assuredly made 
its impact on the stability of our State. 
The initial impact of the rural develop- 
ment program has been responsible for 
many improvements in Kentucky, and 
particularly is this true in Butler 
County, located in my district. Under 
the rural development program pilot 
counties were designated in many 
States. The three such counties in Ken- 
tucky are Butler County, Metcalfe 
County and Elliott County. The citizens 
of Butler County are convinced that the 
rural development program is the 
soundest approach yet devised to gain- 
ing long-range economic development 
and growth in our rural towns and com- 
munities. Here we have witnessed an 
example of success so far as the rural 
development program is concerned, and 
likewise the citizens of Butler County 
have set a splendid example of time and 
effort successfully spent in saving small 
farms, and their owners from economic 
downfall. 

While citizens collectively have been 
striving for improvement in agricultural 
conditions, it is equally true that many 
individuals have directed their vision and 
leadership toward lifting the farming 
profession to a higher level. Such an 
individual is Mr. Charles L. Taylor, of 
Bowling Green, Ky., who for 30 years 
headed the agricultural department at 
Western Kentucky State College. Mr. 
Taylor has devoted practically his en- 
tire life to the furtherance of agriculture, 
and in so doing he has ever kept in mind 
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that our farm problem is basically a 
problem of conservation—of conserving 
not only the very roots of our national 
economy, but also a way of life. Through 
his knowledge of the great potential that 
lies in the soil of our land, he has en- 
deavored to see to it that this gift of 
our inheritance is not forfeited. On 
April 16, 1959, Mr. Taylor was named 
Kentucky’s “Man of the Year” in agri- 
culture. It is fitting that his services 
should be recognized, for certainly there 
is no person in the State of Kentucky 
more deserving of such an honor. 

Mr. Speaker, I am humbly grateful 
that the people whom I represent have 
an appreciation of the rewards and sat- 
isfaction to be achieved from a life de- 
voted to farming. It is comforting to 
realize that there are civic-minded citi- 
zens who are dedicated to the principle 
that abundant agricultural production 
is the backbone of America’s strength. 
Our country will always have room for 
imaginative, reasonable and responsible 
men and women such as I am privileged 
to number among my constituents. 
They are aware that soil and water and 
vegetation and wildlife are important 
not so much for themselves, but for the 
effect they have on people. Conservation 
means not just conserving topsoil and 
trees, but conserving the values which 
make human beings human. 

Our forefathers knew that agriculture 
must prosper if our new Nation was to 
prosper. Farming was man’s funda- 
mental pursuit. Our early farmer helped 
to develop a democratic spirit and pride 
in the virtues of industry, thrift and 
labor which is present today on our 
farms in the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kentucky. I am convinced that 
their love and concern for the soil, its 
use, conservation and nature will con- 
tinue on into the future. We must not 
forget. to pass on the lesson that the 
men and women who founded our Nation 
knew so well; that our lands, one of our 
most valuable possessions, must be jeal- 
ously protected and strengthened by each 
generation. 


GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER VETOES 
HIGH INTEREST BILL—IDENTI- 
CAL ISSUE TO BE SETTLED IN 
BOTH STATE AND NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of yesterday reports that 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller vetoed a bill 
passed by the Legislature of New York 
which would have increased the ceil- 
ing on small loans from $500 to $800, and 
would also have increased interest rates 
under the usury laws. The bill would 
have raised the monthly rate of interest 
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which a lender may charge on that por- 
tion of a loan in excess of $300 from the 
present rate of one-half of 1 percent per 
month to 1 percent per month. 

bill, as I understand it, would 
have applied to savings and loan asso- 
ciations. Yet to be considered, accord- 
ing to the New York Times’ report, is a 
bill to amend the banking laws which 
will have the effect of creating a large 
loophole in the usuary laws of the State. 
Judging from the newspaper descrip- 
tion of this bill, it is the same pro- 
posal, to apply to State banks, which 
Congress considered last year with ref- 
erence to national banks, and which the 
Congress will consider again this year. 

The nub of the proposal, which is be- 
fore Congress, is to eliminate an essen- 
tial part of the usury provisions con- 
tained in the National Bank Act which 
was signed by Abraham Lincoln. This 
is the part of the provision which forbids 
the national banks to make loans and 
discounts at a rate above that specified 
in the law. The proposal, specifically, 
is this: When consumer paper or the 
small business paper is made up by the 
automobile dealer, the appliance dealer, 
or the loan sharks, or by anyone else, the 
bank will be exempt from the maximum 
interest rate allowed by the usury laws 
when it advances money on such paper. 
In other words, the theory is that the 
bank will be purchasing the paper in the 
open market although, of course, as a 
usual practice the automobile dealer, the 
appliance dealer, the furniture store or 
whoever sells the paper to the bank does 
so under a full recourse agreement which 
requires the seller of the paper to make 
good the loan in event the consumer 
defaults. 

Evading the usury laws on this theory 
has been foreclosed since 1881. In that 
year the Supreme Court of the United 
States slapped down the theory in Na- 
tional Bank v. Johnson (104 US. 
271). However, some of the bankers 
have had a drive on in recent years to 
write this theory into both the Federal 
and State usury laws. Thus the finan- 
cial institutions bill, a 252-page bill 
which would overhaul all of the banking 
laws, contains provisions which would 
put this loophole, plus several other 
lopholes, into the Federal usury law. 
The financial institutions bill was passed 
by the Senate in the 85th Congress, but 
was finally beaten in the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. This 
proposal appears by no means dead, 
however. The financial institutions bill 
has been reintroduced in the present 
Congress; and from all appearances the 
bankers are working on the State legis- 
latures to get this loophole placed into 
the State laws applying to State banks. 

The forces for breaking down the 
usury laws are powerful and very insist- 
ent, because huge amounts of money 
can be made by charging usurious inter- 
est rates, and some of the banks and 
other financial institutions are quite 
willing and able to make money in this 
way. Last year the Attorney General of 
one of the States brought an injunction 
against one of the national credit organ- 
izations which revealed that this organi- 
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ation was charging the people of that 
State interest rates amounting to as 
much as 72 percent a year for financing 
automobiles. 

The New York Times report of May 3, 
1959, to which I have referred, is titled 
“Legislators Saw Money Bank Bills.” 
The report is as follows: 

The Governor vetoed a bill that would 
have increased the ceiling on small loans 
from $500 to $800, and increased from one- 
half of 1 percent to 1 percent the monthly 
rate of interest a licensed lender may charge 
on the portion of a loan in excess of $300. 
The bill also would have permitted precom- 
putation of interest, default charges, and the 
sale of insurance. 

In killing the measure the Governor said 
it would have increased the costs of borrow- 
ers and the earnings of lenders. He added: 

“In view of the fact that the earnings of 
the industry are not now insufficient, and 
the fact that the public interest requires 
that loan ceilings and rates be fixed as low 
as possible consistent with maintenance of 
the necessary lending facilities, the changes 
wrought by this bill appear to be unduly 
favorable to the lender and unfavorable to 
the borrower.” 

The Governor vetoed a bill amending the 
general business law to apply to savings and 
loan associations the usury rules applying to 
banks and trust companies under the bank- 
ing law. The amendment would have made 
violators of the statute liable to forfeiture of 
double the amount of interest collected. 
Their contracts, however, would have re- 
mained valid. 

* * . . . 

An amendment to the banking law that 
would have permitted banks to purchase 
commercial paper at discounts greater than 
6 percent was held in the banking commit- 
tees of the senate and assembly. 


The last paragraph of the news item 
above refers to a 6-percent discount 
rate. It means an effective rate of about 
12 percent. In the FHA, modernization 
loans which provide for a 5-percent rate 
on a discount basis really means an effec- 
tive rate of 9.7 percent that the borrower 
pays. 


IN SPITE OF THE VETO THREAT, 
CONGRESS SHOULD PASS NEW 
FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in 
our present situation, we depend heavily 
upon income tax receipts to balance the 
budget. Most of our public debt was 
accumulated during the war, and we are 
now paying such high interest rates on 
that debt that 10 percent of our taxes 
are required to pay the interest on the 
debt. In this situation we cannot afford 
depression for any segment of our econ- 
omy. Low farm income and high unem- 
ployment are of great concern and im- 
portance to all of us. I received through 
the mail a copy of the April 24, 1959, 
commodity letter of Daniel F. Rice & 
Co., of Chicago. They are a firm with 
branches in Iowa, Illinois, New York, and 
Florida, and members of the New York 
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and other stock exchanges, and have set 
forth some worthwhile statistics and 
observations. The letter is as follows: 


COMMODITY LETTER 


APRIL 24, 1959. 

The Nation as a whole is enjoying a boom 
and experiencing a wave of infation. The 
textbooks tell us that primary producers, 
especially farmers, benefit first and most 
from inflation. This one is not going accord- 
ing to the book. The farm situation is de- 
flating. The rest of the economy is eating 
better than it ever has in history without 
having to pay a proportionate increase in 
cost. Why has farm income lagged during 
inflation? 

Consumer expenditures for all goods and 
services increased from $178 billion in 1948, 
to $291 billion in 1958. This is an increase 
of 63 percent. Between the same two times, 
consumer expenditures for food increased 
from $48 billion to $68 billion, only 42 per- 
cent. Food expenditures have lagged behind 
other uses of income. 

But this is not the whole of the story. 
Farmers got only a tiny share of the increased 
food costs of consumers. In 1948, the retail 
store equivalent cost of consumer foods (ad- 
justing for meals eaten in restaurants) was 
$39 billion. Farmers got $19.2 billion and 
marketing agents $19.8. In 1958, the retail 
store equivalent cost was $53.7 billion. Farm- 
ers got $20.7 and marketing agents $33 bil- 
lion. Farmers got an increase of $1.5 billion 
but marketing agents realized $13.2 billion. 

During the same 10-year period, total farm 

receipts increased slightly from $34.9 billion 
to $37.6 billion. But this was only because 
of the very favorable weather in 1958. Gross 
farm income in 1957 was $34.3 billion, or less 
than it was in 1948. Production expenses 
increased from $18.9 billion to $24.5 billion 
so that net farm income went down from 
$16.1 billion in 1948 to $13.1 billion in 1958. 
The farmers were caught in an inflationary 
vise. 
What has happened to net farm income 
during the tenure of our present Secretary 
of Agriculture? In 1952, net farm income 
was $14.4 billion versus $10.8 billion in 1957, 
a decrease of 25 percent. Between 1952 and 
1957, consumer income went up from $239 
to $305 billion, an increase of 28 percent— 
25 percent down for farmers and 28 percent 
up for consumers. 

If it were argued that there is an increas- 
ing number of consumers and a decreasing 
number of farmers, an analysis of per capita 
income would fortify our position: 


Per capita income: 1952 1957 
— Cae es 5 ES $711 $658 
Nonfarm - 81, 849 82, 082 
Percent farm to non- 

farm income 38 32 


This disparity is not confined to consumer 
incomes. A comparison of the 1958 levels to 
1947-49 levels reveals: Industrial prices up 
26 percent, hourly earnings of food market- 
ing employees up 63 percent, railroad freight 
rates up 42 percent—but farm prices were 
down 4 percent. Dow-Jones industrial ay- 
erages were $269 on January 2, 1952, and 
$608 on April 13, 1958—a 2.3-fold increase. 

Winston Churchill once proudly said he 
did not become Prime Minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire. 
Why did Ezra Taft Benson become Secretary 
of Agriculture? Certainly, he has not sought 
to improve the poor lot of the farmer and 
the position of agriculture. 

Cabinet officers and executive departments 
all work to benefit that segment of society 
in which they function. No so with the 
Secretary of Agriculture whose activities 
have injured farmers while aiding food pro- 
cessors, grain storage companies, and other 
nonfarm groups. 
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Those who are interested in balancing 
the budget without hampering our 
growth should seriously consider the 
facts set forth in that letter as additional 
evidence that we need a better approach 
to our farm problems. The more our 
programs have been designed to please 
the administration, the lower the farm 
ers“ income has been. I admit that 
many Members cite the undeniable fact 
that a program that would not be vetoed 
would be of little or no benefit in raising 
farm income and would probably lower 
farm income. The President vetoed bills 
passed by Congress previously that would 
have helped this situation. I also admit 
that since we failed to override the veto 
of the REA bill, there is now considerable 
evidence that the veto of a good farm 
bill would be difficult to override. After 
all, it is difficult in any deliberative body 
to get a 2 to 1 vote on such matters. I 
do believe, however, that we should work 
on and pass a farm bill in time to affect 
the 1960 crop year. 

Increasing farm income to a parity 
with other incomes would increase in- 
come tax receipts and help greatly to 
balance our Government budget. I hope 
Members of Congress will not become so 
discouraged at the obstacles being placed 
in our path that they will give up. Let 
us review the facts set forth in that letter 
and other facts we have at hand and 
Pass new farm legislation, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Lisonatr (at the request of Mr. 
Price), for Monday, May 4, 1959, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana, for an in- 
definite period, on account of being 
called to active duty, in the Official 
Army Reserve, on orders. 

Mr. Motrer (at the request of Mr. 
Rooney), for Monday, May 4, 1959, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Hosmer (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for the period May 4, to May 
15, 1959, on account of illness. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. Anruso), for Monday, 
May 4, 1959, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Hess (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for the period May 4 to May 8, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Jensen, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Gusser, for 60 minutes, on Mon- 
day, May 11. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Linpsay (at the request of Mr. 
GRIFFIN), for 45 minutes, on Thursday. 

Mr. Porter (at the request of Mr. 
Puctnsx1), for 60 minutes, on Wednes- 
day next. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Boran in three instances. 

Mr. BAILEY. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. 

Mr. STRATTON and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Evins in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Porter in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio and to include a 
copy of a letter he recently wrote to the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mrs. May. 

Mr. Price and to include a transcript 
of a television program Face the Na- 
tion.” 

(At the request of Mr. GRIFFIN, the 
following Members were given permis- 
sion to revise and extend their remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD:) 

Mr. ZELENKO. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(At the request of Mr. PUCINSKI, and 
to include extraneous matter, the fol- 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 455. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an assistant to the Secretary of 
State to assure joint policy and planning 
and equitable budgeting of exchange of per- 
sons programs and administrative coopera- 
tion between staffs engaged in carrying out 
such programs; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

S. 753. An act to authorize cooperative as- 
sociations of milk producers to bargain with 
purchasers singly or in groups, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 994. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Spokane Valley project, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, under Federal reclamation 
laws; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. 1289. An act to increase and extend the 
special milk program for children; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr, BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 7. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for 
use at the Fifth National Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts of America; 


May 4. 
H.R. 296. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tory of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 


and Air Force Equipment and to provide 
transportation and other services to the Boy 
Scouts of America in connection with the 
World Jamboree of Boy Scouts to be held in 
the Philippines in 1959; 

H.R. 1411. An act for the relief of T. V. 
Cashen; 

H. R. 1453. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mathilde Ringol; 

H.R. 1462. An act for the relief of Logan 
Duff; 

H. R. 1535. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Damion (Maria Saveria D'Amelio), 
Sister Maria Tarcisia (Maria Giovanna 
Fenuta), and Sister Mary Regina (Maria 


Lizzi); 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Oliver 
O. Newsome; 

H. R. 1727. An act for the relief of Dimi- 
trios Kondoleon (also known as James 
Kondolous) ; 

H.R. 2063. An act for the relief of Otis 
Parks, W. B. Dunbar, and J. C. Dickey; 

H.R. 2099. An act to provide for a post- 
humous cash award in recognition of the 
scientific contributions in the field of elec- 
tronic ordinance by the late Paul M. Tedder; 

H.R. 2237. An act to amend chapter 13— 
Wage earners’ plans—of the Bankruptcy Act; 

H.R. 2281, An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of relocation expenses to Milo G. and 
Patricia Wingard; 

H.R. 2295. An act for the relief of Sterilon 
Corp.; 

H.R. 2603. An act for the relief of the 
American Hydrotherm Corp.; 

H.R. 2949. An act for the relief of Lois K. 
Alexander; 

H.R. 2975. An act to validate payments of. 
certain quarters allowances made in good 
faith, and pursuant to agreements by au- 
thorized officials, to employees of the De- 
partment of the Navy, but which were sub- 
sequently determined to be inconsistent 
with applicable regulations: 

H.R. 3095. An act for the relief of Hilary 
W. Jenkins, Jr.; 

H.R. 3293. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels; 

H.R. 3939. An act for the relief of Virginia 
E. Speer; 

H.R, 4121. An act for the relief of certain 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or their survivors who were captured 
and held as prisoners of war in Korean hos- 
tilities; 

H.R. 4314. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Abraham, John A. Carroll, Forrest E. Robin- 
son, Thomas J. Sawyers, Jack Silmon, and 
David N. Wilson; 

H.R. 4615. An act to relieve certain mem- 
bers and former members of the naval sery- 
ice of liability to reimburse the United 
States for the value of transportation re- 
quests erroneously furnished to them by the 
United States; and 

H.R. 4913. An act to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, to au- 
thorize the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration to lease buildings in the 
District of Columbia. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on April 30, 1959, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a joint resolution of the House 
of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 301. Providing for printing copies 
of “Cannon's Procedure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 51 min- 
utes p.m.), the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, May 5, 1959, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

920. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, relative to submitting addi- 
tional material pertaining to a letter dated 
March 5, 1959, which recommended enact- 
ment of a bill which would amend section 
377 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

921. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a report on 
plans for works of improvement pertaining 
to the Little Paint Creek watershed, Ala- 
bama; Big Park watershed, Iowa; Jennings 
Creek watershed, Tennessee; and the Ameri- 
can Fork-Dry Creek watershed, Utah, pursu- 
ant to the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), 
and delegated to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget by Executive Order No. 10654 
of January 20, 1956; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

922. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics), trans- 
mitting reports on Army, Navy, and Air 
Force prime contract awards to small and 
other business firms completed during the 
month of February 1959, and in fiscal year 
1959 through February, pursuant to Public 
Law 85-536; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

923. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the act 
of May 26, 1949, as amended, to strengthen 
and improve the organization of the Depart- 
ment of State, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

924. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to authorize the estab- 
Ushment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, Alaska, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

925. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a report on plans for 
works of improvement pertaining to the Frye 
Creek-Stockton Wash watershed, Arizona, 
Brule Creek watershed, South Dakota, and 
the Sulphur Creek (supplement) watershed, 
Texas, pursuant to the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act, as amended (16 
U.S.C. 1005), and delegated to the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget by Executive 
Order No. 10654 of January 20, 1956; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 

926. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended”; to the Joint Committee on Atom- 
ic Energy. 

927. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend subsection (c) of section 4 of the 
Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958”; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
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928. A letter from the Acting Secretary of ` 


State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to authorize the acqui- 
sition ot land for donation to the Pan Amer- 
ican Health Organization as a headquarters 
site’; to the Committee on Public Works. 

929. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 20, 1959, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Moriches and Shinnecock Inlets, 
Long Island, N.Y., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act, approved March 2, 1945 
(H. Doc. No. 126); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed with 
three illustrations. 

930, A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1960 
involving an increase in the amount of 
$433,635 for the legislative branch (H. Doc. 
No. 127); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, ANFUSO: 

H.R. 6845. A bill to supplement the pro- 
visions of the act of August 12, 1955, and 
the act of August 28, 1958, in order to pro- 
vide opportunity for Government employees 
to obtain career-conditional and career ap- 
pointments in the competitive civil service 
in certain additional cases; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 6846. A bill to establish a Central 
Security Office to coordinate the administra- 
tion of Federal personnel loyalty and se- 
curity programs, to prescribe administra- 
tive procedure for the hearing and review 
of cases arising under such programs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H.R. 6847. A bill to provide an income 
credit in the case of civil-service annuities 
received by nonresident alien individuals 
not engaged in trade or business within the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. BOLAND (by request) : 

H.R. 6848. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
full amount of any pension or annuity re- 
ceived under a public retirement system 
shall be excluded from gross income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 6849. A bill to authorize benefits 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration when the service department 
having jurisdiction does not certify “not in 
line of duty”; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 6850. A bill to amend title III of the 
Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Bene- 
fits Act to provide for payment of the death 
gratuity in certain cases involving deaths 
after June 27, 1950, and before January 1, 
1957; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 6851. A bill authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a national historic site at Bent's 
Old Fort near La Junta, Colo; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 
H.R. 6852. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to permit the 
temporary listing and certification of F.D. 
& C. Yellow Nos. 3 and 4 for coloring edible 
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fat under tolerances found safe by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, so 
as to permit continuance of established 
coloring’ practices in the édible fat indus- 
tries pending congressional enactment of 
general legislation for the listing and cer- 
tification of food color additives under safe 
tolerances; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 6853. A bill to extend the coverage of 
military service under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability Insurance system to include 
inactive duty training; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6854. A bill to extend the application 
of the Classification Act of 1949 to certain 
positions in, and employees of, the executive 
branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 6855. A bill to establish a Central 
Security Office to coordinate the administra- 
tion of Federal personnel loyalty and se- 
curity programs, to prescribe administrative 
procedure for the hearing and review of 
cases arising under such programs, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.R. 6856. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow) 
under retirement age or a former wife di- 
vorced may continue to receive mother’s in- 
surance benefits even though none of the 
children of her deceased husband are any 
longer entitled to child’s insurance benefits, 
if she is 50 years of age or over when the 
last such child ceases to be so entitled; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 6857. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to broaden and make 
more realistic the definitions of “disability” 
for purposes of entitlement to disability in- 
surance benefits and the disability freeze; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 6858. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that certain 
illegitimate children may be entitled to 
benefits thereunder notwithstanding provi- 
sions of State law which would otherwise 
prevent such entitlement, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6859. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,200 
to $1,800 the amount of outside earnings 
permitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 6860. A bill to amend section 5(B) (4) 
of the Federal Alcoholic Administration Act, 
title 27, United States Code, section 
203(b) (4); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.R. 6861. A bill to provide for a specific 
contribution by State governments to the 
cost of feed or seed furnished to farmers, 
ranchers, or stockmen in disaster areas, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 6862. A bill to supplement the act of 
July 30, 1956, by providing in certain addi- 
tional cases for the granting of the status of 
regular substitute in the postal field service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, 

By Mr, KOWALSKI: 

H.R. 6863. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a fully 
insured individual may qualify for the dis- 
ability “freeze” and for disability insurance 
benefits, in certain cases, with 10 quarters 
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Means 


By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.R. 6864. A bill to provide for the repre- 
sentation of indigent defendants in criminal 
cases in the district courts of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 6865. A bill to further amend an act 
of September 27, 1944, relating to credit for 
military or naval service in connection with 
certain homestead entries; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6866. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall, under 
certain circumstances, disclose the current 
addresses of husbands and parents who have 
deserted their families; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 6867. A bill to permit the transmis- 
sion as third- or fourth-class mail of medical 
prescriptions with written or printed instruc- 
tions for the use thereof; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6868. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, with respect to the hours 
of operation of certain broadcasting stations; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 6869. A bill to provide that the milk 
ordinance and code, 1953, recommendations 
of the Public Health Service, will be in effect 
in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 6870. A bill to provide for uniformity 
of application of certain postal requirements 
with respect to disclosure of the average 
numbers of copies of publications sold or 
distributed to paid subscribers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6871. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a public 
health training program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 6872. A bill to amend the Public 
Heaith Service Act to provide for a public 
health training program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 6873. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a public 
health training program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 6874. A bill to repeal the tax on trans- 
portation of persons; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
(by request): 

H.R. 6875. A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
payment of a pension of $100 per month to 
World War I veterans who have attained the 
age of 60 years; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 6876. A bill to amend the Internation- 
al Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Partici- 
pation Act of 1956 to authorize the President 
to provide for participation by foreign gov- 
ernments and citizens of other countries in 
artistic and cultural activities in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H.R. 6877. A bill to provide for the estab- 

lishment of a U.S. Foreign Service Academy, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 6878. A bill to repeal the cabaret tax; 

to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. WILSON: 

H.R. 6879. A bill to liberalize the tariff 
laws for works of art and other exhibition 
material, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 688C. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a national health research stamp for the 
support of the National Institutes of Health; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HARGIS: 

H. J. Res. 359. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H.J. Res. 360. Joint resolution to author- 
ize participation by the United States in 
parliamentary conferences with Mexico; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. J. Res. 361. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a National Institute for International 
Health and Medical Research, to provide for 
international cooperation in health research, 
research training, and research planning, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.J. Res. 362. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Interior, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. Res. 257. Resolution to provide for the 
unity of Ireland; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Res. 258. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House Report 
No. 259, current session; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing Con- 
gress to work for the passage of a U.S. con- 
stitutional amendment denying any State an 
unfair process of taxation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly memorializing the Congress 
of the United States relative to providing 
free medical care to aged persons; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to atomic energy and 
radiation protection; to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to providing free medical care 
to aged persons; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the civil rights bills now 
under consideration before the subcommit- 
tees of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
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sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to urging that proper legislation be 
passed protecting the rights of homesteaders 
in the State of Alaska to the minerals on and 
in those homestead lands; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H.R. 6881. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
P. Pascua; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COHELAN (by request) : 

H.R. 6882. A bill for the relief of Mrs. King- 
Ngu Wong; to the Committee on the Judic- 
iary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6883. A bill for the relief of Leong 

Lun Do; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KITCHIN: 

H.R. 6884. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Barbara May Boswell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 6885. A bill for the relief of Neal An- 

derson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 6886. A bill for the relief of Liliana 

Caprara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 6887. A bill for the relief of Mieko 
Nishikawa Yoshida; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


172. By Mr. BENTLEY: Petition of the 
editors of Szavad Magyarsag, an American- 
Hungarian newspaper, published in the city 
of New York, concerning free elections in 
Hungary and other captive nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

173. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary-treasurer, International Council of 
Sugar Workers and Allied Industries Unions, 
Delta, Colo., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to voicing ap- 
proval of the Sugar Act of the United States, 
as amended in 1956, and calling for the ex- 
tension of the act prior to its expiration on 
December 31, 1960; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

174. Also, petition of the acting city clerk, 
city of Chelsea, Mass., with reference to sup- 
porting proposed legislation eliminating the 
telephone tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

175. Also, petition of the chairman, Todd 
County Taxpayers League, Inc., Mission, 
S. Dak., relative to true facts concerning the 
Indian affairs of the State of South Dakota; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

176. Also, petition of Benjamin Torres and 
others, Central Mercedita, P.R., petitioning 
eonsideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to requesting favorable consideration of 
proposed legislation to be presented to Con- 
gress that would establish Puerto Rico as the 
51st State in the Union, also authorizing a 
referendum; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Congressional Control of TVA Maintained 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the great interest in the effect that H.R. 
3460, the TVA self-financing bill, might 
have on the control of the TVA by the 
Congress, I request unanimous consent 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following analyses of this legisla- 
tion in regard to this matter. 

Some time ago I requested the Board 
of Directors of the TVA to prepare an 
analysis on this point. Such an analysis 
was transmitted to me on April 16 in a 
letter signed by Mr. Arnold R. Jones on 
behalf of the TVA Board of Directors. 
I might recall to my colleagues that Mr. 
Jones was formerly an assistant director 
of the Budget Bureau, and I think we 
may safely presume that his concurrence 
with this analysis is evidence that it is 
an accurate and objective analysis. 

Director Jones’ letter and analysis 
follows: 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knoxville, Tenn. April 16, 1959. 
The Honorable Jor L. Evins, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evins: As requested in your let- 
ter of February 26, we are transmitting here- 
with a statement concerning the major 
points raised in the remarks of Represen- 
tative Ben F. Jensen, of Iowa, which were 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
February 24 at page 2913. 

We hope that the facts set out in the 
statement will be of help to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
A, R. JONES, 
Director. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OF TVA UNDER THE 
REVENUE BOND FINANCING LEGISLATION 


TVA is a creature of Congress, and subject 
at all times to legislation Congress may 
enact. Accordingly, Congress always has had 
control of TVA and would continue to have 
such control under the revenue bond fi- 
nancing legislation. 

The purpose of H.R. 3460 and similar bills 
is to authorize TVA to finance the electric 
generating and transmission capacity re- 
quired to meet the increasing demands on 
its system by issuing revenue bonds. These 
revenue bonds would be payable solely out 
of the power revenues received from TVA’s 
consumers. Payment of the bonds would 
not be guaranteed by the United States. 
The proceeds of the bonds would, in effect, 
be considered as part of the corporate funds 
of TVA. Their proposed use by TVA would 
remain subject to the same continuing 
review by Congress as presently exists with 
regard to use of TVA’s power earnings. 

H.R. 3460 does not exempt TVA from any 
of the budgetary procedures normally ap- 
plicable to Government corporations. These 
would still require TVA to submit to the 
President, and the President to present to 
the Congress, estimates of TVA’s financial 


condition and operations for the current 
and ensuing fiscal years, together with the 
facts concerning TVA’s actual financial con- 
dition and results of operations for the last 
complete fiscal year. The annual review of 
these budgets would bring to light any ac- 
tions of TVA which might call for action by 
Congress. 

H.R. 3460 contains additional safeguards 
against loss of congressional control over 
TVA. Under its provisions, TVA would be 
required to include a detailed statement of 
its revenue bond financing operations in 
each of its annual reports to the Congress, 
The General Accounting Office would con- 
tinue to audit all of TVA’s operations each 
year and to file annual reports of such audits 
with the Congress. TVA could not begin 
construction of any new power-producing 
project until Congress and the President were 
notified of its plans and 90 days of a single 
session of Congress elapsed without passage 
of a concurrent resolution disapproving the 
project. TVA would be authorized to issue 
bonds only up to a total of $750 million 
outstanding at any time. According to pres- 
ent estimates, TVA would have to have addi- 
tional authorization within 5 years. This 
would present Congress with an opportunity 
for any review of TVA's past actions and 
future plans that might be desirable. 


I should like also, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
sert herein the portion of the report of 
the Public Works Committee on H.R. 
3460 which refers to congressional con- 
trol: 

PROVISIONS FOR CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 


Under H.R. 3460, TVA’s bond financing op- 
erations will be subject to continuous con- 
gressional scrutiny. The bill provides no 
exemption from the budgetary procedures 
normally applicable to Government corpora- 
tions. TVA's annual budgets will be sub- 
mitted each year, and will include a report 
of TVA’s anticipated use of bond proceeds 
just as its past budgets have always included 
reports of anticipated use of revenues. 

The hearings on this and previous bond 
financing bills have revealed considerable 
misunderstanding of the budgetary proce- 
dures applicable to Government corporations 
under the Government Corporation Control 
Act. Under sections 102 and 103 of that act, 
each corporation is required to submit to the 
President, and the President transmits to 
Congress as part of the annual budget, a full 
report of the corporation’s financial condi- 
tion and the results of its operations for the 
last completed fiscal year. Estimates of its 
operations for the current and ensuing fiscal 
years are presented at the same time. In the 
case of a corporation whose statute permits 
it to issue bonds or utilize its revenues for 
specified purposes, the presentation includes 
its anticipated use of such bond proceeds or 
revenues. When its actual use of revenues 
or bond proceeds varies from the estimates 
so presented, the corporation must be pre- 
pared to furnish an explanation of the var- 
iations when it presents its estimates the 
following year. 

The authority to issue bonds and use bond 
proceeds and revenues (as distinguished, in 
the case of most Government corporations, 
from use of funds for administrative ex- 
penses) is not granted by annual appropria- 
tion acts but by the corporation’s basic 
statute. Section 104 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, which provides for 
congressional review of the budget programs 
of Government corporations, expressly states 
that its provisions “shall not be construed 


as preventing Government corporations from 
carrying out and financing their activities as 
authorized by existing law, nor as affecting 
the provisions of section 26 of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, as amended” [under 
which TVA is authorized to use its revenues 
for purposes connected with its power pro- 
gram]. Accordingly, restrictions on issuance 
of bonds or use of bond proceeds or revenues 
as authorized by a corporation's basic stat- 
ute requires substantive legislation. The 
annual budget presentation and appropria- 
tion committee review, however, bring to the 
attention of Congress any actions of a cor- 
poration which may call for such substantive 
legislation. 

TVA will also be subject to two additional 
reporting provisions which will keep Congress 
fully informed of TVA’s actions and plans, 
One of these is a requirement, written into 
H.R. 3460, that TVA include a detailed state- 
ment of its operations under the bill in the 
annual report which it files with the Con- 
gress in December of each year. The other is 
the existing requirement, which will not be 
affected by the bill, that the General Ac- 
counting Office audit TVA’s operations an- 
nually and file a report covering each such 
audit with the Congress. 

In addition, the bill contains a special pro- 
vision under which, except with the approval 
of the President during a national defense 
emergency, no bond proceeds or power 
revenues may be used to begin construction 
of a new power-producing project until Con- 
gress and the President are notified and 90 
days of a single session of Congress have 
elapsed without the enactment of a concur- 
rent resolution disapproving such construc- 
tion. 

Apart from these specific provisions, the 
committee is aware that the limitation in the 
bill on the maximum amount of bonds out- 
standing at any one time to $750 million 
will mean that TVA can finance under the 
bill only those new power facilities that will 
be required over the next 5 to 7 years. Be- 
fore the end of this period, TVA will have 
to return to Congress with a request for new 
legislation increasing the amount of bonds 
which can be outstanding. This will furnish 
an occasion for an exhaustive review by Con- 
gress of the whole subject. 

Some opponents of H.R. 3460 proposed 
amendatory provisions which would have 
limited TVA’s use of bond proceeds and power 
revenues to the exact estimates contained 
in the annual budget submitted to Con- 
gress as modified in appropriation bills. 
Amendments such as this are often de- 
scribed as making TVA subject to the Goy- 
ernment Corporation Control Act. In fact, 
they would have the contrary effect. With 
respect to TVA’s use of its power revenues, 
such amendments would actually change the 
existing provisions of the Government Corp- 
oration Control Act as quoted above; and 
with respect to the use of bond proceeds, such 
an amendment would subject TVA to a far 
more inflexible procedure than the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act now makes 
applicable to other Government corporations 
authorized to issue bonds, even including 
those issuing bonds directly to the Treasury 
or bonds which are guaranteed by the United 
States. 

Successful revenue bond financing will 
necessitate efficient management. To call on 
TVA to finance needed new capacity by this 
method, and at the same time deny it such 
essential management tools as the flexibility 
in the use of its revenues which it has had in 
the past, or the flexibility in the use of bond 
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proceeds which the discharge of its respon- 
sibilities will require and which other corp- 
orations have at the present time, would 
defeat the whole purpose of the bill. 


In this connection also, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the remarks made by Mr. Charles J. 
McCarthy, general counsel of the TVA, 
during the hearings on this bill, as re- 
ported on pages 66, 67, 75, and 76 of 
the hearings: 

This bill submits bond issues to the same 
type of budgetary controls as the revenues 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
bond issues of other corporations. 

If you will bear with me for a minute, I 
think it would be helpful if I take just a 
couple of minutes to discuss the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act. 

That act was enacted back in 1945. At 
the time it was enacted there were some 40 
different corporations. Some of them were 
incorporated under State law without any 
express authority from Congress. Congress 
was seeking some way to bring their opera- 
tions under congressional scrutiny. 

The Government Corporation Control Act 
recognized the fact that corporations had 
been created to do special jobs that required 
greater flexibility than was available under 
the procedures applicable to Government de- 
partments. It did not provide that the ex- 
penditures of Government corporations might 
be controlled by the appropriation process. 
It provided a special procedure for corpo- 
rations. A corporation is obligated under 
section 101 of the Government Corporation 
Control Act to submit to the President its 
estimate of expenditures during the current 
and ensuing years. The President includes 
estimates in his budget which goes to the 
Congress. That budget is presented to the 
Appropriations Committee. But the Appro- 
priations Committee does not have to in- 
clude a provision in the bill authorizing the 
expenditure of corporate funds. Those funds 
can be spent in accordance with the basic 
authority of the corporation. 

The corporation may exceed those esti- 
mates if necessary, explaining each year. 
There is a special provision as to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority that nothing in the 
control act shall affect the rights which the 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority has under section 
26 of the TVA Act, which section authorizes 
it to use revenues. 

In 1947 an attempt was made to amend 
the Government Corporations Control Act, 
so as to put the expenditures of corporate 
funds under the appropriation process. That 
proposal was defeated and instead a provi- 
sion was ad which authorizes inclusion 
in the Appropriations Act of limitations ap- 
plicable to administrative expenses. The 
act says in the administrative and operating 
expenses but the legislative history makes 
clear that the term “operating” was not in- 
tended to make the requirement any broader 
than the normal administrative expenses of 
the corporation. So any corporation can use 
its funds to carry out its statutory programs 
without getting express authority, and an 
attempted limitation on that authority in 
an appropriation act is subject to a point of 
order. 

I might add that the limitation as to ad- 
ministrative and operating expenses is not 
applicable to the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
because section 26 of the act expressly au- 
thorizes the use of revenues for those pur- 
poses. 

Far from providing for getting out from 
under Budget control, this bill retains and 
preserves Budget control over bond proceeds, 
in the same way that Congress exercises that 
control over the programs of other corpora- 
tions. 

There are other provisions in this bill for 
congressional control. The Tennessee Val- 
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ley Authority is required in its annual re- 
port filed in December of each year to advise 
Congress fully of the operation of this sec- 
tion. Its accounts are subject to audit by 
the General Accounting Office, which files a 
report each year with the Congress. In ad- 
dition to that there is a $750 million ceiling 
which, as Mr. Wessenauer points out, will 
require that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
come back to Congress in a very short time 
for a review of its operations under this sec- 
tion. 

There is a further provision that no new 
project can be undertaken until the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority notifies Congress and 
90 days have elapsed during a single session, 

* * * * * 


I would like to say just a word about this 
question of control again; to say that Con- 
gress is losing control over the Tennessee 
Valley Authority seems to me to be a very 
odd statement. Congress could not lose con- 
trol over the Tennessee Valley Authority if 
it wanted to. The TVA is a creature of 
Congress. Congress can repeal the TVA Act 
tomorrow. It can amend the act, or do any- 
thing it wants to with it. 

As indicative of the tightness of control, 
there is even a provision in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act which permits the Con- 
gress to remove the Directors by concurrent 
resolution. 

The question is not—and I am perhaps 
getting into a philosophical discussion here 
rather than a legal one, but the question is 
not whether the Congress is going to lose con- 
trol over the Tennessee Valley Authority; 
the question is how that control is going to 
be exercised—what control devices are ap- 
propriate to the relationship that we have 
here to the task which Congress has entrusted 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority? 

When Congress passed the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act it set up a corporation and 
gave it a certain degree of flexibility, because 
it recognized that the program that it wanted 
the TVA Board to carry out could not be 
carried out by one of the old-line Govern- 
ment departments. That flexibility was nec- 
essary. 


It gave the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Board responsibilities, it gave it the tools 
that it needed to carry out those responsibili- 
ties. 

Congress said to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Board, We are going to keep an eye 
on you. We are going to keep you account- 
able, but we are going to give you a reason- 
able degree of flexibility and hold you ac- 
countable for the results. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is the sole 
source of power supply for an area of about 
80,000 square miles. The utility business is 
a natural monopoly, as Wendell Willkie him- 
self testified back in 1939 on the bill to 
authorize the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
issue bonds to buy the Tennessee Electric 
Power Co. properties. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has an 
obligation to produce the power that is nec- 
essary to serve the needs of its customers. 
Congress has told it to do that. The ques- 
tion now is, what controls do you need? 

Well, the market itself is the basic con- 
trol. There is no reason for the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority to build any plants 
beyond those needed, but when there is a 
question of how many kilowatts of capacity 
should be installed, or where a plant should 
be located, that should not be a political 
question. That is an engineering and eco- 
nomic question. And the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Board has to make that decision 
on the basis of the studies made by its staff, 

If you say to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity Board, finance capacity you need by issu- 
ing revenue bonds, but you have to come to 
Congress and get what amounts to an ap- 
propriation authorizing you to put in so 
many kilowatts before you can issue any 
bonds, you are taking that control over 
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engineering and administration out of the 
TVA Board, and you are putting it in Con- 
gress. If that is where Congress wants it, 
that is one thing; but if Congress is going 
to exercise that type of control, then TVA 
cannot operate a power system. 


So, Mr. Speaker, it is clear from the 
TVA Board, the General Counsel of the 
Authority, and the committee that ample 
congressional controls are incorporated 
in this legislation. 


Gen. Milan Stefanik, a Slovak Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Europe, 
cradle of human liberty, has bred many 
champions of the rights of men and na- 
tions. Among these could be counted 
Gen. Milan Stefanik, the great Slovak 
hero, who saw his people achieve inde- 
pendence after the First World War and 
died in a tragic accident soon after. 

Milan Stefanik was a brilliant young 
man who could have devoted himself 
happily and successfully to his great love, 
astronomy. In his early youth he had 
had to leave his native land, which was 
under foreign domination, and go to 
France in order to pursue the scientific 
studies which were his absorbing interest. 
After many trials and disappointments 
the young Slovak scientist at last gained 
recognition and by 1914 he was in fact 
regarded by continental learned societies 
as one of the brilliant young astronomers 
of Europe. But he could not smother 
love of his own land nor forget the shack- 
les which bound his compatriots. 
When war came in 1914, Stefanik, 34 
years old at the time and at the height of 
his career, abandoned it all to enter the 
French Air Force and fight for the vic- 
tory of the Allies. Combined with his 
active service was work in organizing the 
Czechoslovak military forces in exile, who 
played an effective role in the war, and 
the Czechoslovak National Council from 
which the independent state of Czecho- 
slovakia was to evolve. Victory brought 
with it its own sweet fruits of independ- 
ence for his homeland and a position of 
national honor and service in his new 
country for the young war hero. In May 
1919, an untimely accidental death cut 
short his fruitful and dedicated life. 

We can hope that the Europe of our 
day will find other great souls like Stef- 
anik’s to lead and organize and fight in 
pursuit of the ideals of human liberty 
and democracy which he held dear. New 
times brings with them new problems. In 
Stefanik’s day the problem was national 
independence for particular European 
groups. Today the problem is how to 
achieve a unified, independent, and dem- 
ocratic Europe. In such a Europe Stef- 
anik’s Czechoslovakia, free of its Com- 
manips masters, could have a worthy 
place. 

We could find no better way of honor- 
ing the memory of Milan Stefanik than 
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in emulating his dedication and selfless- 
ness in advancement of the ideals of free- 
dom which are yet so far from universal 
fulfillment. 


The Fallacy of Blaming Inflation on Wage 
Increases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, every- 
body is against inflation. We know the 
great harm it does to helpless people. 
The problem is complex. Companies 
who can purchase full page ads ought, 
in my opinion, to show more responsi- 
bility about the kind of facts they ped- 
dle. The correspondence set out here 
below, under a previous consent, shows 
that the Warner & Swasey Co, has se- 
lected wages as the cause of price in- 
creases, omitting completely any consid- 
eration of profits, administered prices, 
and other factors far more in the control 
of the employer than wages are in the 
control of the employee. 

The correspondence follows: 


Marcu 11, 1959. 
Dr. HUGH ELSBREE, 
Director, Legislative Reference Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear DR. ELSBREE: Enclosed is an advertise- 
ment that appeared in the U.S. News & World 
Report for February 27. I think these 
figures are either wrong or misleading or 
both. Wages minus productivity doesn’t 
equal a meaningful figure because there are 
two different bases, so how can they talk 
about the 2 percent difference? 

I'd like to have one of your economists 
fill in the correct statistics and confirm or 
deny my feeling that this reasoning is highly 
fallacious, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


EARN YOUR WAGE INCREASE OR YOV'LL Lose Ir 


All the labor contracts in the world can’t 
beat arithmetic—either you earn your wage 
increase by enough increased production to 
pay it, or lose it by rising prices that you 
help cause. Since the war, wages have gone 
up 5 percent per year. Productivity has 
gone up only 3 percent. Where else could 
the 2 percent difference come from except 
higher prices? And that is exactly what has 
happened—prices up an average of 2 percent 
per year. 

Why not enjoy your wage increase? De- 
mand modern machines, use them to increase 
efficiency of your production, and you'll be 
worth more without costing more. Every- 
body benefits—you most of all, 


THe LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1959. 
To: The Honorable CHARLES O. PORTER. 
From: Sar A. Levitan. 
Subject: Attached Warner and Swasey Ad- 
vertisement. 

This is in response to your recent request 
for comment on the Warner & Swasey ad 
which appeared in the U.S. News & World 
Report, February 27, 1959. 
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The ad states in part: 

“Since the war, wages have gone up 5 
percent per year. Productivity has gone up 
only 3 percent. Where else could the 2 per- 
cent difference come from except higher 
prices? And that is exactly what has hap- 
pened—prices up an average of 2 percent per 
year.” 

An analysis of each of the assertions fol- 
lows: 

1. “Since the war wages have gone up 5 
percent.“: 

It is assumed that the statement refers 
to World War II. There are no data for 
average hourly earnings for all American 
industry dating back to 1945. The US. De- 
partment of Labor publishes gross hourly 
earnings for production workers in manu- 
facturing and other industries. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, gross average hourly earnings since 
World War II have more than doubled; con- 
sequently, the average hourly rate of manu- 
facturing employees in current dollars has 
risen by more than the 5 percent claimed by 
Warner & Swasey. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has pub- 
lished recently data for average hourly 
wages and salaries in nonagricultural em- 
ployment going back to 1947. According to 
this series, the average hourly wages and 
salaries between 1947 and 1958 rose 73.3 per- 
cent. This would mean 6 percent a year, 
rather than the 5 percent claimed in the ad. 

2. “Productivity has gone up only 3 per- 
cent.“ 

Again, according to the U.S. Department of 
Labor real product per employee man-hour 
rose 29.2 percent between 1947 and 1958, or 
2.5 percent per year. 

8. “Prices up an average of 2 percent per 
year.” 

The Consumer Price Index rose between 
1947 and 1958 a total of 28.2 percent, or about 
2.4 percent per year. Between 1945 and 
1958 the Consumer Price Index rose by 60.4 
percent, or almost 5 percent a year. 

It appears that whatever claim Warner & 
Swasey have as producers of precision ma- 
chinery does not extend to the use of precise 
statistics. But while the data used in the ad 
may be questioned, there can be little dis- 
agreement with the conclusion that the 
source of increased real wages lies in rising 
productivity. 

However, the implication left from the ad 
is that prices rise as a result of wage in- 
creases. Few economists would agree with 
this broad statement. Causes for price in- 
creases obviously are much more compli- 
cated. While wages are a major factor in 
costs—about two-thirds of total American 
income is paid in wages and salaries— 
one may still question the extent to which 
rise in prices brings about wage increases and 
the impact of rising wages upon prices. 

This in a nutshell is, of course, the basic 
current debate about the causes of inflation. 
The Warner & Swasey ad disregards all 
other factors and leaves the impression that 
rising wages are the only cause of inflation. 

APRIL 6, 1959. 
Warner & SWASEY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

GENTLEMEN: I refer you to your ad on 
page 1 of U.S. News & World Report for Feb- 
ruary 25, 1959. Your machinery may be 
precise but your statistics are not. 

Of course, I agree with you that the source 
of increased real wages lies in rising pro- 
ductivity, but your cavalier use of percent- 
ages borders on the irresponsible. I assume 
this was unintentional and that you relied on 
your advertising agency. That is why I am 
taking the trouble to point out your errors. 

Enclosed is a copy of an analysis I had 
prepared by the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress. I would be glad 
to have your comments, especially an expla- 
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nation as to how the persons who prepared 
that ad could be so far off base. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 21, 1959. 
The Honorable CHARLES O, PORTER, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Porter: Thank you very much 
for writing to us about our advertisement, 
“Earn your wage increase or you'll lose it,” 
and for having had an analysis prepared by 
the Reference Library. 

With regard to the preciseness of our 
statistics, I'm afraid that I must raise the 
question as to what statistics on these sub- 
jects are precise? Frankly, we were not try- 
ing to be particularly precise, and I admit 
asking our copywriter to modify his figures 
to eliminate as many arguments as possible. 

As your report shows, we can get statistics 
that will show much higher increase in Lapsed 
average hourly earnings, and we can get 
statistics that will show that productivity 
has gone up less than we stated. We can 
also get statistics to show that prices have 
gone up more than we stated. We were try- 
ing to paint a picture, and we felt that the 
figures we quoted were shocking enough so 
that we did not need to use extreme figures. 

Actually, I am not sure that I would be 
willing to accept any set of statistical figures 
on these subjects as being accurate; but I 
am perfectly willing to accept what I believe 
to be fact, and that is that if costs of pro- 
duction go up faster than increases in pro- 
ductivity, we are going to have higher prices, 
and if we have higher prices, increased 
wages are of little avail. 

Admittedly, the entire picture is confused. 
On many items, present day prices are less 
in terms of hours worked by the average 
person; but in other cases, prices are higher 
in terms of hours worked by the average 
person. This, in my opinion, does not 
change our major premise, namely, that 
management, government, and labor should 
strive to continually increase the amount 
of goods produced, and that if wages in- 
crease faster than the increase in production 
per worker, prices will rise and wage in- 
creases will, in effect, be lost. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) WALTER K. BAILEY, 
President. 

P.S.—I spent a day in Portland last week. 
The weather was beautiful, and I admired 
everything out there, I regret to say that I 
had not been there in a good many years. 


Kennedy-Ervin Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the La- 
bor Committee in the House will be hold- 
ing hearings this month on the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill which passed the Senate 
last Saturday by a near-unanimous vote. 
The Members of this body will then be 
called upon to vote on this vital piece of 
legislation. 

HONEST WORKINGMEN AND CLEAN LABOR 

UNIONS STIGMATIZED 

I am sure that all of my colleagues 

are well informed on abuses that have 
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been revealed during the last 2 years by 
the McClellan committee in the Senate. 
There is no question but that reform 
legislation is desirable and needed. Sen- 
ator KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, a mem- 
ber of the McClellan committee and 
chairman of the Labor Subcommittee in 
the Senate, is to be commended for the 
hard work and long hours he has put in 
on the labor bill which has now come 
over to the House for consideration. 
Both he and the senior Senator from 
North Carolina, Mr. Ervin, recognized 
the need for legislation in this session of 
Congress if we are going to move in the 
right direction to protect some 17 million 
honest workingmen in this country from 
the stigma that has been associated with 
labor unions because of some few crook- 
ed and unscrupulous labor bosses. 
CORRECTIVE LAW NEEDED 


Mr. Speaker, Columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann wrote about the need for enacting 
this labor bill in his Washington Post 
article last Thursday. Senator WAYNE 
Morse, of Oregon, had the Lippmann 
article inserted in the Recorp on that 
day. I would suggest that my colleagues 
read the column. 


Increased Medical Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide funds 
for increased medical research by the 
National Institutes of Health, without 
adding to the Federal Budget or in- 
creasing the Federal deficit. 

The bill will authorize the Postmaster 
General to issue a specially designed 
stamp of 4-cent denomination that 
would be sold to the public at a price 
of 6 cents. Purchase and use of this 
stamp would be strictly voluntary. 

Two cents of each sale would be segre- 
gated by the Postmaster General as trus- 
tee of a national health research fund 
and turned over to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for use, 
as a gift from the American public, for 
additional research in cancer, mental 
health, heart disease, arthritis, and 
other of the medical research needs of 
the National Institutes of Health. 

This bill would make it possible for 
over 170 million Americans to contribute 
directly and substantially toward med- 
ical research and to add their gifts to 
the funds now being spent by govern- 
mental and private agencies. At a 
trifling cost, the purchasers of these 
stamps, which will be usable as the equiv- 
alent of all U.S. postage stamps of equal 
denomination, would each add his or her 
might to the intensive efforts now being 
made by American scientists, doctors, 
and researchers, and have an important 
individual part in the medical discoveries 
that will result from this public fund. 
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This mass contribution should amount to 
about $10 million a year. 

Everyone receiving a letter bearing 
this distinctively designed stamp would 
know that the sender is playing a vital 
role in a total national effort for the 
improved health and well-being of all 
humanity. 

This legislation was suggested to me 
by Mr. Paul Taubman, of New York, 
eminent composer and owner of the 
famous Steinway stamp collection. 

By means of this law many millions 
of persons who do not earn enough to 
make substantial contributions toward 
worthy health projects can thus, in their 
small monetary but great charitable atti- 
tudes, render assistance toward medical 
research. I urge the passage of this 
legislation. 


Rhode Island Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, May 4 is 
a glorious day in the history of Rhode 
Island. One hundred and eighty-three 
years ago, on May 4, 1776, Rhode Island 
became the pioneer State to declare its 
independence of monarchial rule. The 
formal severance took the form of the 
repeal of an act for the more effectual 
securing to His Majesty the allegiance of 
his subject in this, his colony, and do- 
minion of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations.” Under this act the gen- 
eral assembly struck the king’s name 
from all commissions, writs, process, and 
other legal proceedings, substituting the 
following phrase: “The Governor and 
Company of the English Colony of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations.” 

This declaration of independence, 
characteristic of Rhode Island’s indi- 
viduality and courage, must have been 
an inspiration to the more cautious and 
hesitating colonies and an incentive to 
the Continental Congress in its declara- 
tion for all the Colonies on the memora- 
ble Fourth of July. The heroic men 
who struck that courageous blow for 
civil and political liberty, struck not for 
themselves alone nor for us, but for 
humanity. Today, when a tyranny more 
sinister than that which they knew is 
pressing everywhere against the fron- 
tiers of the free world, their act should 
be an inspiration to all of us. 

That act, by which Rhode Island stood 
forth the first free and independent com- 
monwealth on the American Continent, 
was in keeping with a long standing tra- 
dition of freedom in the colony and the 
State. Rhode Island’s first great con- 
tribution to the cause of liberty was in 
its founding. The independence of 
Rhode Island began, in fact, when Roger 
Williams first set foot on that free soil. 
He initiated the lively experiment of 
founding a most flourishing state in civil 
things alone with a full liberty in relig- 
ious concernments. When in 1656 other 
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colonies urged sanguinary edicts against 
the Quakers and threatened to sever all 
commercial intercourse unless Rhode 
Island joined in the persecution, this was 
their answer: 


We shall strictly adhere to the foundation 
principles on which this colony was settled, 
to wit: that every man who submits peace- 
ably to civil government in this colony shall 
worship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, without molestation. 


In his gift to the world of the doctrine 
of religious liberty, Roger Williams 
stands among the few preeminent bene- 
factors of mankind. 

Another field in which Rhode Island 
took the initiative was the opposition to 
British taxation acts. In the agitation 
over the Sugar and Stamp Acts, Rhode 
Island was conspicuously aggressive. In 
1733 Richard Partridge, the colony’s 
agent in London, wrote Governor Wan- 
ton a letter in which he said: 


The levying a subsidy upon a free people 
without their knowledge, against their con- 
sent—a people who have no representatives 
in the state here * * * is, I understand, 
a violation of the right of the subject. 


Partridge presented a petition to Par- 
liament for the colony, for the first time 
putting forth the doctrine which forbids 
taxation without representation, a doc- 
trine which became the bugle call of 
American independence. 

When war began, Rhode Island was 
not wanting in initiative. The day fol- 
lowing the Battle of Lexington found 
1,000 men on the march from Providence 
to Boston, but they were stopped by dis- 
patchers from Lexington. Rhode Island 
troops were not only among the first to 
respond but they were apparently the 
best prepared. Washington Irving in his 
“Life of Washington” wrote: 

One of the encampments, however, was in 
striking contrast with the rest, and might 
vie with the British for order and exactness. 
Here were tents and marquees pitched in the 
English style; soldiers well drilled and well 
equipped; everything had an air of discipline 
and subordination. It was the body of 
Rhode Island troops, which had been raised, 
drilled, and brought to the camp by Brigadier 
General Greene of that Province. 


In days of prosperity and luxury patri- 
otic sentiment may lose its keen edge. 
Let us strive to keep alive our historic 
past. The knowledge that the light of 
religious liberty dawned in Rhode Island 
and that the principles of free de- 
mocracy there reached, at an early date, 
a high state of development, must ever 
be a proud heritage to every citizen of 
our State. 


Rural Development Workshop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, I wish to call attention to an im- 
portant national meeting that will de 
held at the Jackson’s Mill State 4-H 
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Camp in my district, May 11 to 15. Dur- 
ing that week, State and county leaders 
in the national rural development pro- 
gram will come together in workshop 
sessions to evaluate the program and 
discuss improved methods of moving for- 
ward with county, area, and State proj- 
ects. Thirty States participating in the 
rural development program will be rep- 
resented at the meeting, as will the co- 
operating Federal agencies. 

According to present plans, leaders 
from the States will compare experiences 
and develop methods and procedures for 
further implementing and improving the 
program, State delegations, upon their 
return to their respective States, will 
provide similar training to their county 
workers. In other words, this will be a 
“how to do it” type of workshop. 

Among other objectives will be a re- 
view of experiences to date in the various 
States; identification of the most com- 
mon problems and the most productive 
procedures for conducting rural develop- 
ment work in the States and counties. 

It will be a work conference in the 
strictest sense, with a minimum of for- 
mal presentations. The talks or pres- 
entations will be in the areas where the 
people from the States have signified a 
need for help. 

The Jackson’s Mill workshop on rural 
development marks an important mile- 
stone in the progress of this national 
program. Out of the 5-day conference 
should come a clearer understanding of 
what can be done within the framework 
of present programs to promote the eco- 
nomic development of the Nation's rural 
areas, small towns, and rural commu- 
nities, 

The workshop should act as a seedbed 
of ideas, generating many new and more 
effective development efforts in rural 
areas throughout the Nation. My dis- 
trict is honored to be selected as the site 
of this important meeting. 


A Bill To Provide Additional Means of Se- 
curing and Protecting the Civil Rights 
of Persons Within the Jurisdiction of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
this week introducing in the House of 
Representatives a bill which will amend 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957, by including 
therein some of the provisions which had 
been proposed in my previous bill in the 
85th Congress, specifically the antilynch- 
ing provision. 

The legislation introduced at that time 
contained the 4-point program of the 
President, and, in addition, four other 
provisions, among them the strengthen- 
ing of basic civil rights statutes by in- 
creasing punishment where death or 
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maiming result from violation of these 

statutes. 

During the hearings several years ago, 
some of our colleagues had suggested 
that there be a moratorium on a strong 
antilynching provision. Unfortunately, 
such a provision was not included in the 
bill as finally enacted, and recent hap- 
penings in Mississippi prove that now is 
not the time for a moratorium. 

The entire country, and indeed the en- 
tire world, was horrified by the tragic 
demonstration of mob violence in Pop- 
larville, Miss., and I am sure that the 
many justified protests against such a 
brutal and heinous crime are echoed by 
men and women of good conscience 
throughout the country. 

We cannot assure that legislation of 
this nature will prevent the recurrence 
of such ruthless acts, but, as in the case 
of the Federal laws against kidnaping, 
the statute called for would certainly 
serve as a deterrent to those who would 
commit these atrocities. 

Our Constitution is one of the greatest 
documents in the history of the world, 
and guarantees the protection of his life, 
property, and civil rights to each and 
every citizen, regardless of his race, creed, 
color or national origin. It is morally 
right that freedom apply equally to all 
Americans, and if we are to continue to 
preach democracy, freedom and equality 
to the rest of the world, we must prac- 
tice what we preach. When our own 
house is swept and clean, then and only 
then will these goals have true meaning. 

It is most important that we prove to 
the world, particularly to those nations 
behind the Iron Curtain, and those on 
the brink, that the United States is a 
land where freedom and individual rights 
are respected and protected by the high- 
est standards of justice. We cannot and 
must not countenance defiance of what 
is legally and morally right. We have a 
wonderful and enviable heritage to main- 
tain, and it is up to us in the Congress 
to fulfill our responsibilities of leader- 
ship and to enact strong laws which will 
guarantee these basic rights, and wipe 
out the shame and disgrace all decent 
Americans experience when these acts of 
violence are perpetrated against our fel- 
low citizens. 

In the light of recent developments, I 
cannot overemphasize the importance of 
strengthening our Civil Rights Act, and 
I urge my colleagues to join with me in 
this move to restore our national pride. 

The text of the bill follows: 

A BILL To PROVIDE ADDITIONAL MEANS OF SE- 
CURING AND PROTECTING THE CIVIL RIGHTS OF 
PERSONS WITHIN THE JURISDICTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Congress assembled, That (a) the Con- 

gress hereby finds that, despite the contin- 
uing progress of our Nation with respect to 
protection of the rights of individuals, the 
civil rights of some persons within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States are being de- 
nied, abridged, or threatened, and that such 
infringements upon the American princi- 
ple of freedom and equality endanger our 
form of government and are destructive of 
the basic doctrine of the integrity and dig- 
nity of the individual upon which this Na- 
tion was founded and which distinguishes it 
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from the totalitarian nations. The Congress 
recognizes that it is essential to the national 
security and the general welfare that this 
gap between principle and practice be closed; 
and that more adequate protection of the 
civil rights of individuals must be provided 
to preserve our American heritage, halt the 
undermining of our constitutional guaran- 
tees, and prevent serious damage to our 
moral, social, economic, and political life, 
and to our international relations. 

(b) The Congress, therefore, declares that 
it is its purpose to strengthen and secure the 
civil rights of the people of the United States 
under the Constitution, and that it is the 
national policy to protect the right of the in- 
dividual to be free from discrimination 
based upon race, color, religion, or national 
origin. 

(c) The Congress further declares that the 
succeeding provisions of this Act are neces- 
sary for the following purposes: 

(1) To insure the more complete and full 
enjoyment by all persons of the rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities secured and pro- 
tected by the Constitution of the United 
States, and to enforce the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

(2) To safeguard to the several States of 
the United States a republican form of gov- 
ernment from the lawless conduct of per- 
sons threatening to destroy the several sys- 
tems of public criminal justice and frustrate 
the functioning thereof through duly con- 
stituted officials. 

(3) To promote universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all, without distinction 
as to race or religion, in accordance with the 
undertaking of the United States under the 
United Nations Charter, and to further the 
national policy in that regard by securing to 
all persons under the jurisdiction of the 
United States effective recognition of certain 
of the rights and freedoms proclaimed by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

(d) To the end that these policies may be 
effectively carried out by a positive program 
of Federal action the provisions of this Act 
are enacted. 

Sec. 2. The Civil Rights Act of 1957 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 


“PART VI—CREATION OF A JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


“Sec. 171. There is established a Joint 
Committee on Civil Rights (hereinafter 
called the ‘Joint Committee’), to be com- 
posed of seven Members of the Senate, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, 
and seven Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The party 
representation on the joint committee shall 
as nearly as may be feasible reflect the rel- 
ative membership of the majority and min- 
ority parties in the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

“Sec. 172. It shall-be the function of the 
Joint Committee to make a continuing study 
of matters relating to civil rights, including 
the rights, privileges, and immunities se- 
cured and protected by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States; to study 
means of improving respect for and enforce- 
ment of civil rights; and to advise with the 
several committees of the Congress dealing 
with legislation relating to civil rights. 

“Sec. 173. Vacancies in the membership of 
the Joint Committee shall not affect the 
power of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the Joint Committee and 
shall be filled in the same manner as in the 
case of the original selection. The Joint 
Committee shall select a chairman and a 
vice chairman from among its members. 

“Src. 174. The Joint Committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized to hold such hearings, to sit and act 
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at such places and times, to requie, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, and to take such testimony as it 
deems advisable. The provisions of sections 
102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (2 U.S.C. 192, 193, 194), shall 
apply in case of any failure of any witness 
to comply with a subpena or to testify when 
summoned under authority of this section. 
Within the limitations of its appropriations, 
the Joint Committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistance, to procure such 
printing and binding, and to make such ex- 
penditures as, in its discretion, it deems 
necessary and advisable. 

“Sec. 175. Funds appropriated to the Joint 
Committee shall be disbursed by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate on vouchers signed by the 
chairman and vice chairman. 

“Sec. 176. The Joint Committee may con- 
stitute such advisory committees and may 
consult with such representatives of State 
and local governments and private organ- 
izations as it deems advisable. 


“PART VII—PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINA- 
TION OR SEGREGATION IN INTERSTATE TRANS- 
PORTATION 


“Sec. 181. (a) All persons traveling within 
the jurisdiction of the United States shall be 
entitled to the full and equal enjoyment of 
the accommodations, advantages, and privi- 
leges of any public conveyance operated by 
a common carrier engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and all the facilities fur- 
nished or connected therewith, subject only 
to conditions and limitations applicable alike 
to all persons, without discrimination or 
segregation based on race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 

“(b) Whoever, whether acting in a pri- 
vate, public, or official capacity, denies or 
attempts to deny to any person traveling 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
the full and equal enjoyment of any accom- 
modation, advantage, or privilege of a pub- 
lic conveyance operated by a common carrier 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce, 
except for reasons applicable alike to all 
persons of every race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, or whoever incites or otherwise 
participates in such denial or attempt, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon 
conviction, be subject to a fine of not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for each offense, and shall also 
be subject to suit by the injured person or 
by his estate, in an action at law, suit in 
equity, or other proper proceeding for dam- 
ages or preventive or declaratory or other 
relief. Such suit or proceeding may be 
brought in any district court of the United 
States as constituted by chapter 5 of title 
28, United States Code (28 U.S.C. 81 et seq.), 
or the United States court of any Territory 
or other place subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, without regard to the 
sum or value of the matter in controversy, 
or in any State or Territorial court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 182. It shall be unlawful for any 
common carrier engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or any officer, agent, or 
employee thereof, to segregate, or attempt to 
segregate, or otherwise discriminate against 
passengers using any public conveyance or 
facility of such carrier engaged in interstate 
or foreign commerce, on account of the race, 
color, religion, or national origin of such 
passengers. Any such carrier or officer, agent, 
or employee thereof who segregates or at- 
tempts to segregate such passengers or other- 
wise discriminate against them on account 
of race, color, religion, or national origin 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, 
upon conviction, be subject to a fine of not 
to exceed $1,000 for each offense, and shall 
also be subject to suit by the injured person 
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in an action at law, suit in equity, or other 
proper proceeding for damages or preventive 
or declaratory of other relief. Such suit or 
proceeding may be brought in any district 
court of the United States as constituted by 
chapter 5 of title 28, United States Code (28 
U.S.C. 81 et seq.) , or the United State court of 
any Territory or other place subject to the ju- 
Tisdiction of the United States, without re- 
gard to the sum or value of the matter in con- 
troversy, or in any State or Territorial court 
of competent jurisdiction.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Sections 241 and 242 of title 18, 
United States Code, are amended to read as 
follows: 


“Sec. 241. Conspiracy against civil rights; 
interference with such rights 


“(a) If two or more persons conspire to in- 
jure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any 
inhabitant of any State, Territory, or District 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, or be- 
cause of his having so exercised the same; or 

“If two or more persons go in disguise on 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or priv- 
ilege so secured, they shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both. 

(b) If any person injures, oppresses, 
threatens, or intimidates any inhabitant of 
any State, Territory, or District in the free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or priv- 
ilege secured to him by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States, or because of 
his having so exercised the same; or 

“If any person goes in disguise on the 
highway, or on the premises of another, with 
intent to prevent or hinder his free exercise 
or enjoyment of any right or privilege so 
secured, such person shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both; or shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
twenty years, or both, if the injury or other 
wrongful conduct herein shall cause the 
death or maiming of the person so injured 
or wronged. 

“(c) Any person or persons violating the 
provisions of subsections (a) and (b) of 
this section shall be subject to suit by the 
party injured, or by his estate, in an action 
at law, suit in equity, or other proper pro- 
ceeding for damages or preventive or declara- 
tory or other relief. The district courts, con- 
currently with State and Territorial courts, 
shall have jurisdiction of all proceedings un- 
der this subsection without regard to the 
sum or value of the matter in controversy. 
The term ‘district courts’ includes any dis- 
trict court of the United States as consti- 
tuted by chapter 5 of title 28, United States 
Code (28 U.S.C. 81 et seq.), and the United 
States court of any Territory or other place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 


“$ 242. Deprivation of rights under color of 
law 


“Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, willfully 
subjects, or causes to be subjected, any in- 
habitant of any State, Territory, or District 
to the deprivation of any rights, privileges, 
or immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
or to different punishments, pains, or penal- 
ties, on account of such inhabitant being an 
alien, or by reason of his color or race, than 
are prescribed for the punishment of citizens, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both; or 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 20 years, or both, if 
the deprivation, different punishment, or 
other wrongful conduct herein shall cause 
the death or maiming of the person so in- 
jured or wronged.” 
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- (b) Chapter 13 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding after section 242 
thereof the following new section: 

“§ 242A. Enumeration of certain civil rights 

“The rights, privileges, and immunities re- 
ferred to in section 242 of this title shall be 
deemed to include, but shall not be limited 
to, the following: 

“(1) The right to be immune from exac- 
tions of fines, or deprivations of property, 
without due process of law. 

“(2) The right to be immune from pun- 
ishment for crime or alleged criminal offenses 
except after a fair trial and upon conviction 
and sentence pursuant to due process of law. 

“(3) The right to be immune from phys- 
ical violence applied to exact testimony 
or to compel confession of crime or alleged 
offenses. 

“(4) The right to be free of illegal re- 
straint of the person. 

“(5) The right to protection of person and 
property without discrimination by reason 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. 

“(6) The right to vote as protected by 
Federal law.” 

(c) The analysis of chapter 13 of title 18, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 241, is amended as follows: 

(1) Strike out— 


“241. Conspiracy against rights of citizens.” 
and insert the following— 


“241. Conspiracy against civil rights; inter- 
ference with such rights.” 


(2) Immediately after— 


“242. Deprivation of rights under color of 
law.” 


insert the following— 
“242A. Enumeration of certain civil rights.” 


Sec. 4. Section 1980 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U.S.C, 1985) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“Fourth. The several district courts of the 
United States are invested with jurisdiction 
to prevent and restrain acts or practices 
which would give rise to a cause of action 
pursuant to the first, second, and third para- 
graphs of this section, and it shall be the 
duty of the Attorney General to institute 
proceedings to prevent and restraint such 
acts or practices.” 


Passage of TVA Self-Financing Bill Vital 
in the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with our consideration of H.R. 3460 
which is expected to reach the floor this 
week, I am sure that many Members of 
this body would welcome a review of the 
need for this legislation and a brief leg- 
islative history; therefore, under unani- 
mous consent, I am inserting it in the 
RECORD. 

The purpose of this bill is to relieve 
the Federal Government of financing 
additions to the TVA’s power system by 
appropriations. Instead, it will permit 
the TVA to sell revenue bonds for build- 
ing additional generating capacity. 

The general provisions of this legisla- 
tion are summarized in the report of 
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the Committee on Public Works on this 
legislation, and I quote: 
PURPOSE oF BILL 

H.R. 3460 would authorize the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to finance needed additions 
to its power system by the issuance of reve- 
nue bonds in the maximum amount of $750 
million outstanding at any one time. The 
bonds will be secured solely by the revenues 
of the TVA power system. They will be 
neither obligations of, nor guaranteed by, the 
United States. 

The bill contains provisions essential for 
effective use of the bond financing authority. 
It permits TVA to fix the terms and condi- 
tions of the bonds and to enter into appro- 
priate covenants with bondholders and 
trustees. It requires TVA to charge rates 
sufficient to operate the system, service the 
bonds, and meet obligations specified in the 
bill with respect to the appropriation invest- 
ment in its power system. Under the bill, 
these obligations will include (1) payment 
to the Treasury of an annual cash return to 
be calculated by applying to the appropria- 
tion investment the average interest rate 
payable by the Treasury on its total market- 
able public obligations as of the beginning 
of the fiscal year, and (2) an annual pay- 
ment of $10 million in reduction of the ap- 
propriation investment itself. 

The bill does not change the basic provi- 
sions of the TVA Act governing the manner 
in which the TVA Board of Directors shall 
perform its statutory duties. Under the bill, 
the Board will continue to have sufficient 
flexibility to enable it to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities efficiently and to enable Con- 
gress to hold it fully accountable for results. 
The bill does include a number of special 
requirements to insure that Congress will be 
kept fully informed of the use being made of 
the bond issuing authority. It also contains 
a provision limiting the area within which 
TVA power may be sold. 


I know there are those who want no 
bill at all on this general subject. I know 
that there are those who feel that, if we 
are to have any legislation on this sub- 
ject, it should be the most restrictive and 
most repressive possible legislation that 
this Congress could enact into law. 

There are others who regard this bill 
as the most vital and important piece 
of legislation that this Congress will con- 
sider. It is most important to many of 
us because what we do here this week 
will affect the lives of the people of a 
great section of our country—an area of 
80,000 square miles, comprising parts of 
seven States, for the TVA service area 
embraces parts of seven States and has 
a population of 6 million people. 

Today, more than 150 municipally 
owned power systems and REA coopera- 
tive distribution systems in this area 
have an investment of $781 million, in- 
cluding the great steam plant being con- 
structed by the city of Memphis, Tenn., 
which is now nearing completion and 
will go into service in a few months. 

There are more than 1½ million power 
customers in the TVA area who, last 
year, purchased 19,000,900,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity. The TVA is the sole 
source of power for these 150 distribut- 
ing systems with their 142 million power 
consumers, 

Therefore, I repeat, what we do here 
this week vitally affects the 6 million 
people of this great section of our coun- 
try and these 6 million people are neces- 
sarily interested and concerned in this 
legislation and what we do about it. 
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Our people need this legislation to 
finance their future power needs be- 
cause as we all know the TVA has been 
denied any appropriations for necessary 
additions to its power capacities for the 
past 6 years. We are all aware of the 
continuing repressive actions and cli- 
mate toward the TVA which has existed 
during those years. We know that no 
appropriations at all have been made 
for TVA’s power needs in the past sev- 
eral years. 

During these last few years, TVA has 
been using portions of the profits from 
power sales to make some needed addi- 
tions to its power system. But, we all 
know that no utility can possibly keep 
up with the demand for power in its 
area if it is limited to using only the 
revenue from its own power operations. 
The additional capacity the TVA has 
built and is building with its power rev- 
enue will not be enough to meet the 
growing demand for TVA power inside 
its present service area. Its margin of 
capacity over the demand is getting nar- 
rower and narrower. Unless it is able 
to find other funds, this great area of 
our country is certain to suffer a power 
shortage in 2 or 3 years. 

What we will consider this week is an 
alternative method of financing—self- 
financing by the TVA and by the people 
of the area. A good portion of the bonds 
that will be authorized by this legislation 
will be sold to the people of the TVA 
area—and I assure you that they will 
buy them. They will be gilt-edge bonds 
which will be paid off by the TVA from 
the power sales to the people of the TVA 
area. 

Surely, at this time, when we are so 
concerned with the need for reducing 
appropriations, the Congress will permit 
the people of our area to finance their 
own progress through enactment of this 
self-financing legislation. The bonds are 
taxable. They are not tax exempt bonds 
and they will thus produce revenue for 
the Government and yet the bonds will 
not be obligations of the Government 
and will not increase the national debt. 

In short, this bill will permit the self- 
financing of the TVA—it will permit a 
great agency of our Government to meet 
its needs and obligations—and the local 
people who purchase the TVA power will 
not only pay the entire eventual cost, 
but they will purchase a large propor- 
tion of the bonds when they are issued 
and thus themselves finance the cost of 
the power they need. 

Mr. Speaker, in our discussions on the 
TVA—a subject on which almost every- 
one has a most pronounced point of 
view—I sometimes think that we become 
so concerned with “fear” that one region 
of our great common country may make 
progress at the expense of another area, 
that we lose sight of the great contribu- 
tions to the welfare of the entire Nation 
that the TVA has made and continues 
to make. 

I am continually surprised to discover 
that many do not realize that well over 
50 percent of the power produced—52 
percent at this time—by the TVA goes 
to meet national defense needs in Fed- 
eral establishments—in other words to 
the Federal Government itself. Among 
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the great Federal agencies which ob- 
tained great blocks of power from the 
TVA are the Atomic Energy Commission 
plants at Oak Ridge and Paducah, Ky.; 
the great Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center with its jet windtunnel test- 
ing facility at Tullahoma, Tenn. in the 
district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. There is also the great Redstone 
Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala., where Dr. 
von Braun and other brilliant scientists 
are developing, improving, and perfect- 
ing the Thor, the Jupiter and our over- 
all rocket and missile potentials and 
capabilities. 

The savings in the cost of power to 
the Government as a result of the above 
direct service to Federal agencies are 
in themselves enormous. For several 
years now, the Federal Government has 
used more than 30 billion kilowatt-hours 
of TVA power annually. A saving of 
just 1 mill per kilowatt will represent a 
saving of $30 million a year but this is 
not the entire saving. As we know, the 
private utility industry has constructed 
two large powerplants that also serve 
the Atomic Energy Commission—EEI in 
southern Illinois and OVEC in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. The contracts under 
which this power is delivered were de- 
signed in such a way so as to come as 
close as possible to the TVA rate and in 
fact they are almost identical. In other 
words, these plants were built to meet 
the challenge of the TVA rates. Now 
these plants supply AEC with about 20 
billion kilowatt-hours annually. And 
here a difference of only 1 mill per kilo- 
watt would make a difference of $20 
million a year in the cost of this power. 
Of course, nobody can tell what the AEC 
would have had to pay for power if the 
TVA had not existed, but in any event 
it is not at all likely that it would have 
been able to buy power as cheaply as 
it now does. So that the savings to the 
Federal Government in the cost of the 
power it uses itself, in its own defense 
establishments, are enormous—I would 
venture to guess in the area of $150 mil- 
lion a year. 

There are many other ways in which 
the TVA has benefited the whole Nation. 
I think it is beyond argument that by 
providing a yardstick of power costs it 
has held down the cost of electric power 
throughout the country. It is notable 
that although we have suffered inflation 
costs in almost every other field, the cost 
of power throughout the United States 
has risen very little. 

The TVA has also helped to develop 
more efficient means of generating elec- 
tric power. The giant steamplants 
which it has been constructing have 
served as guinea pigs in engineering new 
and better steam generators which have 
been installed not only in the TVA area 
but through private utilities through- 
out the country. 

In addition, the TVA has also helped 
the national economy in the purchases 
by TVA—and the 150 TVA power distrib- 
utors—of materials and equipment. 
Over the past 12 years alone the TVA 
has bought $1,700 million worth of 
equipment and about $1 billion of that 
was purchased from States outside the 
TVA area. 
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Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point a list of TVA 
procurement sources showing the 
amounts of purchases made in the var- 
ious States of the United States last year 
and for the entire 25-year period that 
the TVA has been in existence. This 
table shows clearly that some portion of 
the funds expended by the TVA has gone 
to every State in the Union and that, in- 
deed, most of the TVA money has been 
spent outside the TVA area: 

TVA procurement sources 


1958 Total (1934- 
58) 

$4,085,918 | $136, 282, 777 
1, 080, 134 $1, 255, 106 
42, 470, 818 221, 187, 036 
231, 017 9, 452, 169 
245, 815 14, 524, 458 
40, 253, 475 486, 824, 250 
5, 937, 621 20, 481, 906 
94, 304, 798 929, 007, 702 
13, 143 142, 940 
11, 932 1, 240, 729 
826, 645 12, 030, 849 
22, 730 1, 197, 154 
369, 385 8, 384, 414 
5, 7% 19, 287, 650 
71, 234 2, 574, 982 
104,716 8, 472, 350 
5 302. 188 
13, 027, 423 149, 059, 385 
3, 978, 114 28, 664, 361 
79, 542 1, 760, 898 
35, 449 639, 819 
963, 677 12, 103, 501 
15, 514 620, 277 
892, 7, 564, 450 
1, 830, 759 42, 347, 587 
1, 365, 356 22, 339, 208 
71, 615 8, 482, 668 
1, 917, 398 30, 074, 369 
28 166, 084 
8, 405 514, 269 
1 139, 108 
83, 1, 805, 847 
1, 631, 610 45, 926, 147 
. 59, 219 
20, 822, 877 189, soe 956 
4, 364, 384 137, 947, 812 
1, 203, 828 5, 606, 991 
133, 485 1, 805, 890 
8, 378, 664 348, 918, 170 
226, 072 2, 526, 362 
43, 971 1, 935, 643 
2 708, 660 
820, 065 8, 172, 520 
786 2, 882, 587 
8, 873 211, 289 
11, 043 1, 383, 254 
70, 389 4, 774, 292 
1, 346, 049 64, 094, 053 
3 29, 113 
64, 821, 597 | 1, 178, 917, 054 
422, 763 5, 676, 659 
159, 549, 158 | 2, 113, 601, 415 


Furthermore, the TVA has stimulated 
the national economy by creating a 
great market for new electric appliances. 
In the TVA area, the purchases of elec- 
tric appliances are running at the rate 
of a quarter of a billion dollars a year 
and since the war two and a half billion 
dollars worth have been purchased. I 
can assure you that somewhere around 
99 percent of those appliances came from 
outside the Tennessee Valley. 

In view of the above, it is apparent 
that this legislation is not only vitally 
necessary to the TVA area, but that its 
passage will benefit the Nation as a 
whole. 

BILL REPRESENTS REASONABLE COMPROMISE 


I want to point out and to emphasize 
that this bill, H.R. 3460, represents a 
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reasonable compromise of many views 
after long and detailed consideration 
and deliberation. The issues of this bill 
have been debated both in the Congress 
and outside of Congress for more than 
5 years. 

No fewer than five sets of hearings 
have been held in the House and in the 
Senate on this legislation in the 84th, 
85th, and the present Congress. The 
Senate passed a compromise version in 
the last session. But, the House in its 
crowded schedule did not get an oppor- 
tunity to act on this matter, notwith- 
standing the excessive hearings and a 
favorable report on the bill. 

Thus, the bill as it has reached us here 
has had just about all the sharp edges 
knocked off it and all the most contro- 
versial issues have been modified and 
compromised, 

PRESIDENT RECOMMENDS BILL IN BUDGET 

MESSAGES 


I might point out too that this legis- 
lation was proposed by President Eisen- 
hower in his budget message of January 
17, 1955—and I quote: 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is giving 
immediate attention to the possibilities of 
financing further expansion of its power sys- 
tem by means other than Federal appropria- 
tions. The Authority has been requested to 
complete its studies in time to permit con- 
sideration by the Congress in this session of 
any legislation that may be necessary. 


The requested legislation was sub- 
mitted to the Congress later in 1955 and 
hearings were held on it in that year. 
On January 16, 1956, in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1957, we find this: 

There is pending before the Congress legis- 
lation which the administration has pro- 
posed for financing steam-power facilities of 
the TVA through the sale of revenue bonds. 


On January 16, 1957, in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1958 we find the follow- 
ing: 

Legislation is recommended to authorize 
the TVA, subject to regular budgetary re- 
view, to finance new generating facilities 
by the sale of revenue bonds. 


In his budget message of January 13, 
1958, the President said—and I quote: 

In accordance with my earlier recommen- 
dations, both Houses of the Congress have 
had under consideration legislation which 
would authorize the sale of revenue bonds by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. I hope that 
action on appropriate legislation will be 
speedily concluded, 


In the budget for this year, we find the 
following: 

Proposed legislation will again be recom- 
mended to the Congress, its purpose being to 
permit the issuance of revenue bonds as an 
additional means of financing needed power 
facilities. 


So Mr. Speaker, the President ad- 
vanced this idea for this legislation in the 
first place and he has repeatedly called 
for passage of this legislation in his 
various messages to the Congress. 

The members of the present Board of 
Directors of the TVA—Gen. Herbert D. 
Vogel, Mr. Arnold R. Jones, and Dr. 
Frank J. Welch—who has, as we know, 
recently resigned—were all appointed by 
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President Eisenhower. I think it is 
significant that this Board has approved 
this legislation. May I quote from the 
letter written to our colleague, Mr. Davis, 
stating the Board’s opinion on this bill: 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
July 29, 1958. 
Hon, CLIFFORD DAVIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

In response to your inquiry we welcome 
the opportunity to express our deep concern 
that the legislation now before your com- 
mittee to authorize TVA to issue revenue 
bonds be favorably reported and approved by 
the House at this session of the Congress. 
Enactment of self-financing legislation is 
urgently required to enable TVA to meet the 
growing defense and domestic demands for 
power in the area. We believe Senate bill 
1869 as approved by the Senate last year 
provides a workable basis on which to un- 
dertake this new means of financing. Man- 
agerial flexibility commensurate with respon- 
sibilities delegated to the Board by law 
should be retained in bill in order to permit 
effective and efficient operations, and to in- 
sure minimum costs, including those of pro- 
curement, design, construction, and interest. 
TVA's plans, programs, and experience under 
the new legislation will be fully reported to 
the President and the Congress each year 
under existing law, as well as under special 
provisions for consultation and reporting in- 
corporated in that bill. In addition the 
ceiling of $750 million included in the bill 
means that the Congress will have an early 
opportunity for full review of our initial ex- 
perience. If the legislation is enacted we 
pledge our best efforts to administer it 
effectively. 

HERBERT D. VOGEL, Chairman. 
A. R. Jones, Director. 
FRANK J. WELCH, Director. 


H.R. 3460 represents a reasonable 
compromise of many views. The pro- 
visions of this legislation reflect 4 years 
of very careful analysis and considera- 
tion. In that time and in the process 
of going through the committees and 
through passage in the other body, this 
legislation has been changed and 
amended as no other legislation in my 
recollection ever has been. There are 
still some things in here that some 
people appear not to like. I might say 
that there are some things in this bill 
that we who represent the TVA area 
would prefer to have otherwise. As it 
stands now before you it is a reasonable 
bill that offers a reasonable solution to 
the continuing TVA controversy. As 
a matter of fact, in the form that it 
comes before you this bill apparently 
meets the approval of at least the 
greater number of the private power 
companies adjoining the TVA. 

In this connection, I want to call 
your attention to the fact that Mr. Harl- 
lee Branch, Jr., president of the South- 
ern Co., which is the parent company 
of five of the utilities which serve the 
area adjacent to the TVA, appeared 
before the committee . During the hear- 
ings Mr. Cramer asked Mr. Branch— 
and I quote: 

As far as you are concerned, with the 
Vinson amendment, which merely provides 
congressional control over expansion of ter- 
ritories, and the Treasury Department and 
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the Bureau of the Budget review of the 
actual selling and timing of the bonds, are 
you satisfied the latter as well as the former 
is needed so far as Government control of 
this bond issue is concerned; is that correct? 


Mr. Branch replied—and I quote: 

With respect to my companies, if there is 
protection against an expansion of TVA into 
our territory, my companies, as companies, 
have no concern; 


He added: 


The only thing I can speak for them on is 
to the point, please do not permit an un- 
warranted and unjustified encroachment in 
our territory. 


In other words, he said that whatever 
his own personal opinions as an individ- 
ual might be as to Treasury or Bureau 
of the Budget control, and speaking 
solely as a representative of his com- 
panies, and on behalf of the companies, 
their concern was for a territorial limita- 
tion. 

It has been 4 years since the Presi- 
dent made his first proposal for self- 
financing the TVA, and 4 years since 
Congress began to consider this meas- 
ure. Meanwhile, the TVA has received 
no appropriations for increasing its 
power capacity. TVA’s ability to meet 
the power needs of its area is becoming 
desperately limited. 

A crisis caused by a shortage of power 
would deprive our people of the power 
needed for normal growth and would 
severely threaten the ability of the area 
to enjoy, on equal terms, the opportu- 
nity for development with the rest of 
the Nation. 

The people of the TVA area have been 
thwarted on every hand and from many 
fronts—appropriations have been de- 
Nied, opposition has been expressed 
against any further use of surplus cor- 
porate funds; and now sincere efforts to 
pass a workable and equitable self- 
financing plan are being opposed. 

For years, the opponents of the TVA 
have been telling us that they are op- 
posed to financing TVA’s power opera- 
tions through appropriations and sug- 
gesting that TVA go to the open money 
market for funds for additional capacity. 
That is precisely what the legislation 
now being considered by Congress pro- 
poses—to let TVA stand on its own feet. 
For years the enemies of TVA have been 
saying that they had no desire to de- 
stroy the TVA but merely wanted to 
remove the TVA from dependence on thę 
Treasury. That is precisely what this 
legislation proposes. Despite his own ex- 
pressed misgivings about the TVA, the 
President has said that he wants to 
maintain the TVA at maximum efficiency 
but he insists that he wants to free the 
Treasury of the financial burden for 
TVA's power function. That is pre- 
cisely what this legislation would ac- 
complish. 

It is time that we disposed of this prob- 
lem and faced up to our responsibilities, 
not only to the TVA area, but to the Na- 
tion. I, therefore, urge my colleagues 
not to be misled by misrepresentations 
and propaganda about this legislation, 
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Time To Face Facts and Meet the In- 
creased Cost of Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 13, 1959, I introduced H.R. 5667. 
It is a bill to amend the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code so 
as to provide insurance against the costs 
of hospital, nursing home, and surgical 
service for persons eligible for old age 
and survivors insurance benefits, and for 
other purposes. 

This bill is identical to the Forand 
bill, H.R. 4700. My able colleague from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] is well- 
aware of the pressing need in our Na- 
tion today to help senior citizens meet 
the mounting costs of medical care. 

Other Members of this House have 

introduced legislation identical or nearly 
identical to the Forand bill. This bill 
and others like it are currently pending 
before the Ways and Means Committee. 
I understand that no action is sched- 
uled. 
I hope the committee will be able to 
hold hearings on this legislation. I be- 
lieve a series of hearings held in vari- 
ous parts of this country would soon 
point up specifically the burdens now 
facing men and women in this country 
who need medical and surgical care. 

An excellent fact sheet on our social 
security program as it was initiated, 
showing how it has developed, appears 
in the AFL-CIO News for May 2, 1959. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include it and a copy of 
the press release I prepared after intro- 
ducing this legislation. 

I am aware that there are programs 
now being developed by private firms to 
help face this problem of the cost of 
medical care. I am hopeful they may 
provide part of the framework for better 
and broader programs. 

The article and release follow: 


[From the AFL-CIO News, May 2, 1959] 


MEDICAL LOBBY FIGHTS HEALTH CARE FOR 
AGED—StTupy Supports NEED FOR CONGRESS 
ACTION 


On August 14, 1935, President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt signed into law one of the 
most important and lasting improvements 
in our national policy, the Social Security 
Act. 

The act provided for several programs: 
Old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, and unemployment 
compensation. But the best known program 
which it established was the old-age benefit 
system which, in 1939, became the old age 
and survivors insurance program (OASDI). 
The D for disability was added in 1956. This 
is what most people mean when they think 
of social security. 

In the years since 1935, many needed im- 
provements in the social security program 
have become obvious, and some of. them 
have been met. Coverage of the law, either 
voluntary or required, has been extended to 
include almost all employed and self-em- 
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ployed individuals in the Nation except doc- 
tors and Communists. 

In 1956, after much controversy, an addi- 
tional program was established to provide 
for social security protection for workers 50 
years of age and older who are totally and 
permanently disabled, and therefore unable 
to hold jobs. 

At that time Congress also lowered the 
retirement age for women from 65 to 62. 

Furthermore, from time to time, Congress 
has increased the maximum and minimum 
benefits to keep up with the rising cost of 
living. 

The social security program has weathered 
some vigorous attacks. In 1953, following 
the election of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and a Republican Congress, a few re- 
actionaries in the House conducted a series 
of hearings under the chairmanship of Rep- 
resentative (now Senator) Cart T. CURTIS, 
Republican of Nebraska. It became apparent 
that the committee was out to discredit, and 
perhaps destroy, the social security system. 

But they misjudged the temper of the peo- 
ple and of their own administration. Sub- 
stantial support was given the social security 
program, and during the following year Con- 
gress extended it instead of injuring it. 


SENATE FIGHT ON DISABILITY 


Political views on innovations in the sys- 
tem may be illustrated by the fight over 
granting benefits to disabled persons in 1956. 
The bill passed the House, which has proved 
generally more eager to make social security 
improvements, by a vote of 372 to 31. 

In the Senate, however, the Finance Com- 
mittee eliminated the disability provisions 
from the bill after 2 months of hearings, 
precipitating a vigorous political struggle. 

On the Senate floor, the late Senator Wal- 
ter F. George, Democrat, of Georgia, spon- 
sored an amendment to restore the disabil- 
ity provision to the bill. His amendment 
was adopted by a vote of 47 to 45. Six Re- 
publicans and 41 Democrats supported the 
George amendment; 38 Republicans and 7 
Democrats opposed it. 

Historically, the establishment and expan- 
sion of social security programs have had 
the strong opposition of business groups and 
the medical profession, and the strong sup- 
port of liberal and labor organizations. 
These groups are active today whenever so- 
cial security legislation is considered by 
Congress. 

Basically, the social security system is de- 
signed to give insured protection to all indi- 
viduals from economic hardships caused by 
retirement, disability, or the death of the 
family breadwinner. 

In large part this objective has been met. 
In recent years, however, an old problem has 
become more and more apparent and more 
in need of solution. This problem is the 
cost of medical care of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance beneficiaries; the aged and 
widows with dependent children, 

PRIVATE INSURANCE FALLS SHORT 

Despite the general expansion of private 
health insurance plans within recent years 
including those growing out of collective 
bargaining agreements, the Government re- 
ported recently that about three out of five 
aged persons had no health insurance pro- 
tection at all, either because such protection 
was not available to them at all or because 
the cost was prohibitive. 

Typically, health insurance for older per- 
sons has many restrictions. It may cover 
only a few weeks of hospital care each year. 
The insurance company may reserve the 
right to cancel it at any time. Benefits may 
be inadequate. Therefore, health insurance 
protection may be wholly inadequate even 
to those who are covered. 
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Another obvious factor is the frequency of 
illness. Retired persons are much more like- 
ly, as a group, to experience serious illness 
than younger persons. Those who need 
health-insurance protection most, then, are 
those who have it least. 

In response to this need, Representative 
Aime J. Foranp, Democrat, of Rhode Island, 
in 1957 introduced a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act by making hospital care and 
nursing home services available to social- 
security beneficiaries. 


ADMINISTRATION OPPOSES BILL 


The Forand bill received the immediate 
support of the AFL-CIO and other groups 
concerned with the welfare of retired persons. 
It also received widespread support from 
retirees themselves. 

The bill was greeted with the opposition of 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Initially, congressional response was cool. 
The House Ways and Means Committee, of 
which Foranp is a member, failed to hold 
hearings on the bill until late 1958, and then 
only as part of general hearings on all parts 
of the Social Security Act. The hearings 
were sufficient, however, to draw the battle- 
Hnes on the Forand medical care proposals. 

Opposing the Forand bill, in addition to 
the administration, were: 

American Medical Association, American 
Dental Association, National Association of 
Accident and Health Underwriters, Health 
Insurance Association of America, Blue 
Shield Medical Care Plans, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, National Grange. 

Those who support expansion of social se- 
curity to include medical care, as proposed by 
FORAND, were: AFL-CIO, American Nurses’ 
Association, National Consumers League, 
Group Health Federation of America, Na- 
tional Farmers Union, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, National Association of 
Social Workers. 

Although no further action was taken by 
the 85th Congress on the Forand medical 
care proposals, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee did request a study and report from 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The report has since been submitted to the 
committee. It contains abundant statistical 
evidence that retired workers have incomes 
too low to meet the rising costs of medical 
care. 

REPORT SHOWS NEED 


Furthermore, it shows that hospital and 
nursing benefits for old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries are entirely practical. 

‘However, the report did not indicate any 
change in the administration’s opposition to 
the program. 

On February 18, 1959; Foranp reintroduced 
his bill, H.R. 4700. Several Members of the 
House and Senate have introduced the same 
or similar bills. 

In announcing its support for the Forand 
bill, the AFL-CIO Executive Council said: 

“The nationwide interest in the Forand 
bill has further demonstrated the need for 
making hospital care and nursing home sery- 
ice available to social security beneficiaries. 
The high cost of medical services should no 
longer be permitted to bar older people and 
widows from required health care. 

“Proposals advanced by organized medi- 
cine and the commercial insurance industry 
as alternatives to the Forand bill are grossly 
inadequate and unfair to older people. Only 
prepayment during years before retirement 
can make extensive and lasting health insur- 
ance available to the great majority of the 
aged.” 

Jurisdiction over H.R. 4700 in the House 
is in the Ways and Means Committee, which 
is currently considering unemployment com- 
pensation legislation. 
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The AFL-CIO has urged the committee to 
hold hearings as a first step in securing en- 
actment of legislation providing hospital 
care and nursing home service for old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries during 
this session of Congress. 

Press RELEASE FROM THE OFFICE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CHARLES O. PORTER 


Legislation providing certain prepaid 
health insurance benefits for senior citizens 
eligible for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits under the Social Security Act has 
been reintroduced by Representative 
CHARLES O. Porter, Democrat, of Oregon. 

Porrer’s bill, H.R. 5667, is identical to leg- 
islation introduced by Representative AIME 
Foranp, Democrat of Rhode Island. The 
Oregon Congressman joined Congressman 
Foranp in sponsoring the bill during the 
85th Congress. There are minor revisions 
in the new bill. 

As written, the bill provides certain hos- 
pital and nursing home services and surgical 
services. It is financed by increasing con- 
tribution rates of employers and employees 
by one-fourth of 1 percent each and of self- 
employed by three-eighths of 1 percent. The 
health benefits would cause about half the 
additions to total cost. 

Under the section concerning hospital and 
nursing home services, an eligible person 
would be insured against the cost of hos- 
pital care. This includes a semiprivate 
room and such services as the hospital cus- 
tomarily furnishes its bed patients. The 
insurance system would not pay the attend- 
ing doctor’s bills, except for surgical services. 
There would be a certain freedom of selec- 
tion of a surgeon except in emergency 
cases. 

A patient would receive up to 60 days of 
hospitalization in a 12-month period. Nurs- 
ing home care could total up to 120 days, 
less the number of days spent in the hospital 
during the same 12-month period. 

Representative Porter said he had found 
during his professional career as a politician 
and lawyer that illness in the family could 
be financially catastrophic. 

“As people grow older they need more 
medical care, but they usually have less 
money,” he said. “It is difficult to get ade- 
quate protection through private insurance. 

Porter said he had in no way closed his 
mind to the fact that it may be possible for 
private industry to take care of the Na- 
tion’s rapidly increasing medical problem. 
He said he was hopeful that certain pro- 
grams now being developed such as those 
designed for retired teachers might provide 
part of the framework for more expansive 
programs. 

To date 10 Members of Congress have 
joined Representative Foranp in introducing 
his bill or similar legislation. 


Walla Walla Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4,1959 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
particular pleasure and a great deal of 
pride to call to the attention of the 
Congress a forthcoming event in my 
home State of Washington, and more 
particularly in Walla Walla, a city of 
which the entire State is justifiably 
proud. The event is a triple centennial, 
celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
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formation of the Walla Walla County 
government, the naming of Walla Walla, 
and the charter for Whitman College. 

The event, which is expected to at- 
tract notice from many parts of our 
country, takes place from May 11 to 
May 31 of this year. Program highlights 
include Western Week, May 11-17, 
Whitman Week, May 24-31, and the 
biggest day, May 16, which will include a 
centennial-Armed Forces Day parade 
among the many entertainment fea- 
tures. 

The Walla Walla Centennial Associa- 
tion and the Whitman College Centen- 
nial Committee have made elaborate 
plans for this event which can be cele- 
brated only once in a hundred years. 
An important part of the planning in- 
cludes proper recognition to the famed 
Whitman College. On December 20, 
1859, the legislature of the Territory of 
Washington granted a charter to Whit- 
man Seminary, from which Whitman 
College has sprung by amendment of its 
original charter in 1883. This year Whit- 
man College, in celebrating its centen- 
nial, commemorates the founding of the 
first chartered educational institution in 
the State of Washington. 

I am very pleased to be able to invite 
all interested to come to Walla Walla in 
the State of Washington and participate 
in any of the many events which have 
been planned, and assure you of a most 
cordial welcome, 


Tribute to Milan R. Stefanik 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, today we 
pay tribute to a great patriot of Czecho- 
slovakia. General Milan R. Stefanik 
was the third of the “triumvirate of sa- 
vants” who, in October 1918, founded the 
Czechoslovak State. Masaryk and 
Benese were the other two members of 
this famous trio. 

Stefanik is in the grand tradition of 
men who gave their all for their coun- 
try. During his youth he left his native 
land and went to Paris to study astron- 
omy. He was a brilliant student and 
very highly regarded in his field. Ample 
evidence to this effect is provided in the 
fact that soon after his academic train- 
ing he was appointed secretary of the 
Astronomical Observatory in France. 
This position sent him all over the world 
on astronomical missions. It was dur- 
ing this time that he became imbued with 
the spirit of forming the State of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

With the advent of World War I, 
Stefanik abandoned his career and en- 
listed in the French Army. His many 
faceted brilliance included the vocation 
of a military strategist. This was at 
once apparent and he soon was promoted 
to the rank of general. Combined with 
his active, effective role in the war, he 
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was instrumental in organizing the 
Czechoslovak military forces in exile, 
and the Czechoslovak National Council 
which was to be the backbone of the new 
European state. After the war he was 
justly rewarded in his homeland with 
the cabinet rank of Minister of National 
Defense. Even though in ill health, 
Stefanik worked fervently and with 
great diplomacy for his newly constituted 
nation. Many here in the United States 
undoubtedly remember his learned and 
erudite lectures, especially those in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, in which he ex- 
plained the Czechoslovak situation so 
expertly. 

It was indeed a tragedy when, at the 
height of his world prestige, Gen. Milan 
Stefanik was killed in a plane accident 
on May 4, 1919. He was but 39 years 
old. In tribute to him, the Czechoslo- 
vakian Government erected a monument 
in his memory at the place of his death. 

It is with pride and respect that I 
salute this man of many talents. May 
his guiding spirit be a source of continued 
hope and inspiration to the subjugated 
peoples of Czechoslovakia today. 


Farmer Stanley Yankus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us have been reading the past several 
months about one Stanley Yankus, the 
farmer who owned and operated a farm 
in the great State of Michigan. He re- 
ceived a lot of support when the Gov- 
ernment levied a $5,072 fine against him 
because he planted 35 acres of wheat on 
his farm when they had ordered him to 
plant only 15 acres. In receiving this 
attention, he has made a lot of friends. 
But when I picked up the Washington 
Post Friday, May 1, 1959, I read the 
following: “Farm Rebel Yankus To Go 
to Australia.” 

It is said that his decision was made 
primarily for his two sons, Russell, 13, 
Dennis, 11, and daughter, Karen, 3, and 
he has sold his farm and plans to leave 
the United States within 30 days. He 
has said that he thinks freedom has a 
greater future in Australia than in the 
United States. Stanley Yankus thinks 
that he has been done a great injustice 
by our Government, because he was pe- 
nalized by one of the laws of this coun- 
try. Has he forgotten or is he ignoring 
all the other laws that have protected and 
helped him so much? Is he going to 
ignore all the freedoms that he has had 
in this country, because he simply does 
not like or does not believe in one law 
and only one law. Every country must 
have laws to protect its people and econ- 
omy, and so forth, but because of one 
law that he does not like he is willing to 
forsake the United States for a new 
country. Has he forgotten that the draft 
law is a law that many people do not 
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like? Has he forgotten the mothers and 
fathers who lost their sons because of 
this law? Has he forgotten the income 
tax law, which none of us particularly 
enjoy, but we accept it as part of the 
great freedoms that we enjoy here. Now 
because of one law he has decided to tuck 
his tail and run. 

Has Stanley Yankus thought about 
how the Communist Party and the Krem- 
lin will contort, misrepresent, and blow 
his picture up in other countries as a 
man who was abused so terribly by our 
Government that he has given up this 
country. Has he thought of the injustice 
he is doing to the United States by mak- 
ing this decision. This country has 
given him more opportunities as a free- 
man than any country in the world, and 
yet he is so quick to denounce and stain 
this Government which has been so kind 
to him and his family and the millions 
of others who live here. 

If after very careful consideration, his 
decision still remains the same that he 
will move to Australia then I say to him 
take your bags and move out of this 
country, because you are not worthy to 
live here. Is he forgetting that only in 
this country could a farmer, build up his 
farm and prosper the way he has and 
then be able to sell this farm for $30,000. 

Another privilege that he is enjoying 
is the fact that he can leave this country 
any time he wishes. This is another 
law we have here and he is not hesitant 
about accepting it. I think he should be 
ashamed to turn away from a country 
that has been so kind to him in so many 
ways and his given him so much. He is 
running away from the problem. Where 
is his backbone and his stamina? Where 
is his fight? Is not this country worth 
fighting for, Stanley Yankus? The par- 
ents who had sons killed in our past wars 
did not move out of this country because 
they disagreed with the draft law. They 
stayed here and continued to fight for 
and enjoy the freedoms this country has 
to offer. They did not turn and tuck 
1 8 tails and run like a scared hound 

og. 

“Mr. Yankus, if you honestly and sin- 
cerely believe that freedom has a better 
future in Australia, why are you retain- 
ing your U.S. citizenship for 5 years? 
Are you afraid that you are wrong or do 
you know that you are wrong and intend 
to come back. 

“If you sincerely believe what you have 
said about the United States, Stanley 
Yankus, I say to you, pack your bags, 
get on the plane and relinquish your 
U.S. citizenship, because you have no 
right here.” 


Self-Financing Bili Will Increase TVA 
Payments to the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with H.R. 3460, which we are sched- 
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uled to consider this week, one of the 
points at issue is the matter of the pay- 
ments which TVA should make on ac- 
count of the appropriation investment in 
the TVA power system. 

There is much misunderstanding on 
how H.R. 3460 affects the payments by 
the TVA to the Treasury. In order to 
clear up these misunderstandings, I in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
analysis of H.R. 3460 in regard to this 
matter. 

The fact of the matter is that under 
H.R. 3460 the payments of the TVA into 
the Treasury will be at least 3344 per- 
1 greater than required under present 

W. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve a review of the record of the TVA 
in meeting its payment obligations un- 
der the present law is relevant and sig- 
nificant because it indicates and evi- 
dences the willingness and desire of the 
TVA to go far beyond the strict legal 
requirements of the statutes in discharg- 
ing its obligations to the Treasury. 

The TVA was required to make pay- 
ments on the appropriation investment 
in 1948—a little over 10 years ago— 
through a rider to the Government Cor- 
porations Appropriations Act of 1948. 
The provisions of this rider are quite 
complicated. There are two interpre- 
tations of the payment requirements— 
which we may call the minimum and 
maximum requirements. It is very in- 
teresting to note that the payments the 
TVA has actually made in the 10-year 
period from 1948 and through the fiscal 
year of 1958, are greater than either the 
minimum or maximum requirements. 
This is clearly indicated by the following 
table which shows the minimum pay- 
ment in column A, the maximum re- 
quired payment in column B, and the 
actual payments made by TVA in 
column C., 


ScHEDULE C-1.—Payments to U.S. Treasury 
from power income under provisions of the 
Government Corporations Appropriation 
Act, 1948 


(A) (B) (C) 


Minimum re- Maximum re-“ Actual 


Fiscal year | quired under | quired under] payments 

1948 law 1948 law 

$10, 500, 00 $10, 500, 000 
13, 000, 000 $8, 705, 981 16, 000, 000 
15, 500, 000 17, 411, 962 | 21, 500, 000 
18, 000, 000 26, 561,589 30, 500, 000 
20, 500, 000 36, 205,559 | 42, 500, 000 
23, 000, 000 48,551,875 | 57, 500, 000 
25, 500, 000 66, 034,351 | 77,500,000 
28, 000, 000 87. 627, 219 | 127, 500, 000 
30, 500, 000 115, 579, 248 | 186, 500, 000 
33, 000,000 | 148, 436,909 | 216, 500, 000 
87,059,810 | 183, 752,757 | 226, 500, 000 


maximum requirements of the law. It 
will also be noted that the minimum 
legal payment required at the end of 
fiscal year 1958 was $87 million. The 
TVA has actually paid $226,500,000 or 
$139 million more than the minimum 
legal requirement. 

Furthermore, it will be seen that under 
the most generous interpretation of the 
present law the TVA would have been 
required to pay $183,750,000 by the end 
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of fiscal year 1958. Thus, the $226,500,- 
000 the TVA actually has paid in that 
period is $42.8 million more than re- 
quired by the most generous interpreta- 
tion of the law. 

H.R. 3460, which we will be consider- 
ing, repeals the present payment provi- 
sions and substitutes for them provi- 
sions which will guarantee in return to 
the Federal Government at least 3344 
percent more than under present law. 
I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the following paragraphs in the report 
of the Public Works Committee on H.R. 
3460. 


PAYMENTS BY TVA ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
APPROPRIATION INVESTMENT 


Approximately $1,200 million of the total 
investment in the TVA power system has 
been supplied by appropriations and trans- 
fers of property from other agencies. The 
bill recognizes the position of the Govern- 
ment as the owner of the Corporation, and 
provides for a return on that investment in 
the nature of a dividend equal to the Gov- 
-ernment’s current average cost of money. 
The Government is thus assured of a return 
equal to the current cost of the money in- 
vested in the past. In addition, there is 
provision for a payment of $10 million per 
year in reduction of the appropriation in- 
vestment. 

These cash payments are substantially 
larger than those required under present 
law. They represent, of course, only a part 
of the actual earnings by the Government 
on its investment. Over the years TVA has 
earned enough to cover operating and main- 
tenance expenses, including full straight- 
line depreciation, and to provide in addition 
an average return on the total investment of 
4 percent. That part of the earnings which 
has not been paid into the Treasury has 
been reinvested in new power facilities. As 
a result, the TVA power system is today a 
Government asset of much greater value 
than the net amount of the appropriations 
‘invested. 

Some opponents of the bill have also sug- 
gested that TVA’s obligation to make pay- 
ments on account of the appropriation in- 
vestment be placed on a parity with its 
obligation to bondholders. This suggestion 
disregards the fact that the Government is 
not a creditor of TVA, but its owner and 
sole stockholder. Bondholders always have 
a claim prior to that of stockholders, but 
the stockholders own and control the corpo- 
ration and share in the equity built up by 
earnings and the bondholders do not. While 
the Government, as owner, is thus in a bas- 
ically different position from that of bond- 
holders, it will be assured of receiving the 
payments provided for since the bill requires 
that TVA charge rates for power sufficient to 
provide for the specified payments as a re- 
turn on, and in reduction of, the appropria- 
tion investment, as well as payments on its 
bonds. The bill further protects the owner, 
the Government, as well as the lenders, the 
purchasers of TVA’s bonds, by a requirement 
that TVA reinvest all depreciation accruals, 
or use them to pay off bonds or to reduce 
the appropriation investment. 


Let me translate this into dollars and 
cents. The present Federal investment 
in the TVA is about $1.2 billion. Under 
the most generous interpretation of the 
present law, the TVA would be required 
to pay about 2% percent of the invest- 
ment annually or about $30 million. 
Under H.R. 3460, the TVA would be re- 
quired to pay to the Treasury as divi- 
dends, an amount equal to the cost of 
the money to the Treasury. This year 
this would amount to something over 3 
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percent. Thus, the TVA would be re- 
quired under H.R. 3460 to pay $36 mil- 
lion as dividends. In addition, it would 
have to pay $10 million toward retiring 
the Government investment. These two 
items total about $46 million this year 
or about $15 million more than would 
be required under present law. 

In addition to this, let us not overlook 
that H.R. 3460 provides that the TVA 
must use all depreciation accruals either 
to pay off bonds, to reduce the appro- 
priation investment, or to reinvest them 
in power facilities. 

The fact that the TVA has repaid to 
the Treasury under present law far more 
than it was required by the strict legal 
interpretation of the law, indicates that 
we may well expect the TVA in the fu- 
ture as in the past to do more than the 
law requires. 

Mr. Speaker, to summarize the re- 
quirements on the payments to the 
Treasury under H.R. 3460 we will be 
providing for a much greater return to 
the Federal Treasury than under present 
law. 

TVA has a great record of payment 
into the U.S. Treasury—ahead of sched- 
ule. 


Asbury Park, N.J., Observed Loyalty Day, 
Sunday, May 3, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, May 3, 1959, Post No. 1333 of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States of Asbury Park, N.J., sponsored 
its third annual Loyalty Day parade with 
some 10,000 participants from all over 
northern New Jersey. In addition to the 
parade Post No. 1333 of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States turned 
over to the city of Asbury Parl: a beauti- 
ful memorial which included a water 
fountain located in the community park. 

This great demonstration of loyalty 
was witnessed by hundreds of the resi- 
dents of Asbury Park and vicinity and it 
was my pleasure to deliver the principal 
address for the occasion which follows: 
LOYALTY DAY ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 

JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 

20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, SUNDAY, 

May 3, 1959, 2:30 P.M., ASBURY PARK, NJ. 

It is an honor to have been invited to par- 
ticipate in your annual Loyalty Day program 
which this year has nationwide significance 
since 1959 marks the first time the observ- 
ance has been sanctioned permanently by the 
U.S. Government under Public Law 85-429, 
approved July 18, 1958. 

As many of you know, it was my privilege 
for several years to introduce legislation in 
Congress annually designating May 1 as 
Loyalty Day. 

Last year, it was possible through approval 
of House Joint Resolution 479, which I spon- 
sored in the House of Representatives, to 
have the observance of Loyalty Day on the 
Ist day of May each year made permanent. 

The department of New Jersey Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States has been 
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among the pioneers in VFW circles on the 
east coast that inaugurated the observance 
of Loyalty Day over 10 years ago. 

The VFW sponsorship of Loyalty Day was 
enthusiastically received and was accorded 
national recognition by receipt of seven con- 
secutive awards from Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge. 

The awards included the top award of the 
George Washington Honor Medal for the 1955 
program and the foundation’s highest rec- 
ognition in 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956—the 
distinguished service scroll for winning the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh awards. 

As many of you know, it has been my 
privilege on several occasions to speak in 
New Jersey during the observance of annual 
Loyalty Day programs sponsored by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and supported by 
city, county, and State officials and other 
patriotic organizations. 

This splendid community cooperation has 
made possible the success of Loyalty Day 
programs in the past and now that May 1 
has all the aspects of a national holiday, 
it is no longer a VFW-sponsored observance 
but, in fact, is now officially approved by 
the U.S. Government and thus is deemed 
worthy of universal recognition and patriotic 
support. 

It is always a pleasure to return to New 
Jersey because in my Official capacity as 
commander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States for three 
successive terms, I visited this great State 
on numerous occasions and, as a result, bonds 
of friendship were formed which have grown 
stronger down through the years. 

Therefore I am enjoying this opportunity 
to once again visit my many friends in the 
Garden State. 

It is indicative of the community spirit 
sweeping America in connection with Loyalty 
Day programs to observe that today’s pro- 
gram is made possible by the zealous efforts 
of the third annual Loyalty Day parade 
committee comprised of representatives of 
the city of Asbury Park, the county of Mon- 
mouth, together with the district posts of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American 
Legion and their respective ladies’ auxiliaries. 

The fine parade and the excellent program 
marking the 1959 observance of Loyalty Day 
in this community have earned the warmest 
commendation for all organizations and 
committees which have labored hard to 
achieve the success that has been attained. 

Loyalty Day gives all Americans an appro- 
priate occasion to lay stress on our blessings 
as free people at a time when the Kremlin is 
staging worldwide demonstrations and pro- 
claiming that Russia is a workers’ paradise. 

It has been truly said that “loyalty means 
liberty” and since loyalty is everybody's job, 
it behooves all red-blooded Americans to 
maintain a vigilant attitude and to speak out 
in no uncertain terms against the danger of 
subversive forces within and the peril of 
international gangsterism without. 

We should heed the admonition of Mr. 
David Sarnoff, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Radio Corp. of America, who 
said in speaking of loyalty in an address on 
Veterans’ Day 1958, “loyalty to our country 
is loyalty to ourselves.” 

To Mr. Sarnoff’s timely advice I should 
like to add that what we need as a people in 
providing inspiration and strength is a 
double-barreled dose of good old-fashioned 
patriotism. 

To many people in the United States pa- 
triotism has become outdated and nation- 
alistic. 

The custom of displaying the Stars and 
Stripes proudly before the home on national 
holidays is almost a thing of the past. 

Today the Communists of America as well 
as of the world are working harder than ever 
to bring America under the spell of the 
Kremlin dictators. 
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Only recently a top American official said 
that more espionage agents are at work in 
America today than any time in our history. 

On Red May Day in the Red Square of 
Moscow, Nikita Khrushchey praised the Com- 
munist world and spread the Communist 
propaganda of the day. 

His statements were publicized through- 
out the universe and carried on the front 
pages of the world press. 

As usual the American people and our goal 
of world peace were held up to ridicule, by 
the Kremlin’s No. 1 propagandist. 

Mind you, even in the face of the Kremlin's 
brutal attacks on our Government and way 
of life, we have some Americans who are 
content to sit idly by and call patriotism 
outdated and nationalistic. 

Yes, this same group are the ones who 
say we should not worry about Communists 
and ignore their constant efforts to destroy 
us as a nation. 

Now let us talk frankly about our arch 
enemy, communism. 

It is a deadly enemy. It is a deadly enemy 
because never for a moment does it abandon 
its two basic aims: to remake man, and to 
conquer the world. 

It is particularly our enemy—not because 
we so choose, but because it has chosen us 
as its prime target. 

Communism regards the strength and the 
way of life of the United States as the chief 
obstacle to its plan to remake its own people 
and to remake the world in the image of 
its blueprint. 

Yes. We have been picked as enemy No. 1. 
No matter what President Eisenhower says 
or does, no matter whether the Secretary of 
State conducts himself with tact or tactless- 
ness, no matter how well the tourist behaves 
when he visits the Soviet Union, neverthe- 
less, we will still be enemy No. 1. 

Whether our working class is prosperous, 
or hungry and jobless, or jobless and not 
hungry, we will still be enemy No. 1. 

Whether we treat racial minorities de- 
cently, or indecently—we will still be enemy 
No. 1. 

Whether we pull out of Berlin, Quemoy, 
or the Middle East or do not pull out of 
Berlin, Quemoy, or the Middle East we can- 
not disengage ourselves from this enemy. 

Let us not listen to the siren song of those 
who tell us that we can get a release of ten- 
sions and a little peace in our time if we 
only disengage ourselves. 

If we disengage ourselves we leave another 
strip of land to be occupied—a new place 
from which battle will begin. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Communists 
know, to be sure, that they cannot conquer 
us. They know a lot about our economic and 
military strength. And with this knowledge 
they do not covet for a moment the risks of 
all-out war with us. 

There are two things which the Commu- 
nists are determined with all of their might 
to avoid: One is all-out war—the other is all- 
out peace. 

In their clever and deceitful manner they 
will keep us involved in this cold war as 
long as they have the power to do so. 

Frankly, they do not wish an all-out war 
because they believe that time and history 
are on their side. 

Let me repeat again, ladies and gentlemen, 
the Communists have picked us as enemy 
No. 1, and in so doing they have singled 
us out as the enemy of the things they 
are trying to do to their people and to their 
neighbors. 

Regardless of the fact that in the Krem- 
lin’s eyes America is Russia’s No. 1 enemy, 
the fact remains that not a day passes but 
that our Government makes a sincere effort 
to terminate the cold war and usher in an 
era of just and lasting peace. 

In trying to achieve the goal of universal 
peace it is a significant and deplorable fact 
that Russia, as a government, lacks national 
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integrity, as evidenced by her long record of 
broken promises, 

Today there are more demands for Ameri- 
can-Soviet talks, and some are already 
under way. 

Unfortunately, the odds are 13 to 1 that 
every Soviet promise will be broken, and to 
justify this statement let me remind you 
that in 1943 four pacts with Russia were 
signed by an American President, and all 
four were broken. In 1945 six pacts were 
signed with Russia, and five were violated. 

In 1955 President Eisenhower traveled to 
Geneva to meet the Russians and the trip 
was fruitless. 

In addition, between American and Soviet 
Foreign Ministers there have been 426 days of 
talks since 1943 with these results: 

(a) In 1943 three pacts signed and all of 
them violated by Russia. 

(b) In 1945 and 1946 a total of 11 pacts 
were signed and only one was kept. 

(c) In 1947 one pact was signed and Russia 
violated it. 

In the field of disarmament nearly 500 
meetings have been held and nothing has 
been settled as yet. 

In fact, they keep asking us back on their 
terms for another round of so-called 
conferences. 

Thus we see the Communist mentality and 
the utter lack of integrity on the part of the 
Kremlin, 

The present. threat to world peace over 
Berlin so carefully played up by the Russians 
should answer those smug Americans who 
think patriotism is outmoded and who prefer 
to ignore the fact that we are the No. 1 
enemy of ruthless communism whose lack 
of integrity is evident by the long list of 
broken promises. 

Ladies and gentlemen, involved as we are 
in a cold war that from the standpoint of 
cost could destroy us economically, the time 
for unity has come in meeting the challenge 
of the Kremlin. 

As David Sarnoff said in comparing a cold 
and a hot war—“We can ‘freeze’ to death as 
well as ‘burn’ to death.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this need for na- 
tional unity must rise above partisan poli- 
tics—for every American must stand shoulder 
to shoulder—to let the Red rulers and the 
world know we are standing firmly against 
Communist aggression that has plagued the 
world for 40 years. 

In seeking national unity we have a strong 
ally in Loyalty Day because in its short his- 
tory it has kindled the fires of patriotism by 
counteracting the mass demonstrations for- 
merly held by the Communists here in the 
United States on May Day. 

Unquestionably, Loyalty Day has struck the 
Reds a severe blow. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, let us not sit 
back and bask in past glories but rather 
make our voices heard around the world, 
shouting that we are free, loyal, and united 
Americans, ready to fight if necessary to 
defend the heritage that has made this coun- 
try a giant among free nations. 

Let us pray that Loyalty Day will inspire, 
strengthen, and unite us as a nation so 
that all of us will receive “that double-bar- 
reled dose of good old-fashioned patriotism” 
which I have prescribed. 

Such a brand of patriotism will give us a 
keener and deeper appreciation of our Amer- 
ican system of government and those who 
founded and preserved it. 

It will continue to inspire us to keep faith 
with those illustrious Americans who since 
the founding of this Republic have given 
their lives on the altar of freedom. 

After all when we as Americans realize 
the true value of our blessings then we will 
give full time to promoting an unadulterated 
type of real love of country. 

All of these things, ladies and gentlemen, 
are part and parcel of the broad field of 
true patriotism. 
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I say to you: True patriotism is the most 
effective antidote to godless communism and 
the ruthless cold war challenge of Soviet 
Russia. 

By working together to protect, preserve, 
and to promote American ideals we repay our 
debt as a nation to the American way of 
life that has done. more for more people 
than any form of government yet devised. 

One of the most inspiring features of 
Loyalty Day programs such as your program 
is the participation of proud Americans 
whose ancestry may be traced to foreign 
lands yet who appreciate the precious bless- 
ings they enjoy as American citizens. 

Loyalty Day definitely provides a time for 
us to examine and restate in terms of today’s 
needs the rights and responsibilities of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

Loyalty Day is a day which should bring 
us to our feet to salute the flag of our coun- 
try. 

Also, it should awaken us to a state of 
continual alertness to the causes which 
would undermine our Nation. 

Furthermore, this appreciation of our 
American citizenship will be stimulated 
throughout the year by individual and col- 
lective effort to learn more of the history and 
ideals of our great American heritage of lib- 
erty and freedom, 

Ladies and gentlemen, as I conclude, let 
me leave this thought with you. 

Today we are hearing a lot about the so- 
called wave of hysteria and fear resulting 
from the efforts to ferret out Communists 
and subversive elements in every walk of 
life. 

Let me assure you that we have nothing to 
fear as a nation if every American worthy 
of the name will measure up to the high 
standards of citizenship as embodied in the 
type of Americanism exemplified by our fore- 
fathers and defended to this day on the field 
of battle by succeeding generations. 

In short these are perilous times, for the 
Soviet challenge to the American way of life 
Was never more real or of a more definite 
threat. 

Therefore, on this loyalty day of 1959, let 
us heed the stern admonition of George 
Washington when he said that in times of 
dire emergency we should make certain that 
we put only Americans on guard. 


Law Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Record today to give a belated 
commendation to the Institute of Mili- 
tary Law, and the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion, I include the Pentagon’s observance 
from the Office of the Judge Advocate 
General. Enclosed is their program on 
Law Day, May 1, 1959. We were not in 
session on Friday or I would have made 
appropriate remarks at that time. Since 
this is the first day of session since Law 
Day, I hasten to give observance. 

I would also like to include herein the 
President’s remarks, issued at the Penta- 
gon and to thank Major General Har- 
mon and his staff for having such a fine 
program. I have had the privilege of 
working as a Reserve officer with these 
distinguished soldiers and lawyers, and 
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they are dedicated advocates and profes- 
sional lawyers of the highest ability and 
integrity. 

I enclose at this point a program: 


Law Day PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby desig- 
nate Friday, May 1, 1959, as Law Day in the 
United States of America. I urge the people 
of the United States to observe Law Day 
with appropriate public ceremonies and by 
the reaffirmance of their dedication to our 
form of government and the supremacy of 
law in our lives. I especially urge the legal 
profession, the schools and educational in- 
stitutions, and all media of public informa- 
tion to take the lead in sponsoring and 
participating in appropriate observances 
throughout the Nation. 


PENTAGON Law Day OBSERVANCE, May 1, 1959, 
PENTAGON INNER COURT 


(Sponsored by the Institute of Military Law; 
Federal Bar Association, Pentagon Chap- 
ter; the Judge Advocates Association) 


The Institute of Military Law: Comdr. Gay 
E. Milius, Jr., USNR, president. 

The Judge Advocates Association: 
Franklin Berry, USAR, president. 

The Federal Bar Association, Pentagon 
Chapter: Conrad D. Philos, Esq., president. 


PROGRAM 


Maj. Gen. Reginald C. Harmon, 
The Judge Advocate General U.S. Air Force 
Presiding 


Presentation of Colors..Joint Services Color 
Guard 
U.S. Army Field Band 
Maj. C. E. Whiting, Director 
The National Anthem The U.S. Army Field 
Band and Chorus 
Invocation - Chaplain (Brig. Gen. R. P. 
Taylor 
Deputy Chief of Air Force Chaplains 
Selection The U.S. Army Field Band and 
Chorus 

oe of distinguished guests. 
ird A The Honorable Stanley F. Reed, 
Associate Justice, 
Supreme Court of the United States 
Benediction_.Capt. Francis T. O'Leary, CHC, 
UNS 
Assistant Director of Navy Chaplains 

Recessional. 


Col. 


COMMITTEES 
Maj. Gen. Reginald C. Harmon 
The Judge Advocate General, USAF 
Honorary Chairman 
General Chairman Cmdr. G. E. Milius, Jr., 


USNR 
Finance: 
Maj. Gen E. M. Brannon, USA (JAGC) re- 
tired 
Chairman 
Col. C. E. Straight, USA (JAGC) 
Col. A. J. Clark, USAF 
Operations: 
Maj. T. G. O'Shea, USAF 
Chairman 
Maj. N. J. Cipriano, USA (JAGC) 
Press, radio, TV: 
Maj. C. E. Barnes, USAF 
Chairman 
Lt. Col. R. W. Michels, USAF 
Lt. F. L. Crowley, USA (JAGC) 
Music: 
Col. C. M. Munnecke, USA (JAGC) 
Chairman 
Col. J. L. Searles, USA (JAGC) 
Reception: 
Comdr. Katherine E. Shilling, USN 
Chairman 
Capt. Dorothy M. Schomp, USAF 
Conrad D. Philos, Esq. 
Chairman 


Lt. Col. Mort Gold, USAF 
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PENTAGON OBSERVES LAW Day U.S.A. IN 
COLORFUL CEREMONY 


With the reading of the President's proc- 
lamation by Maj, Gen. Reginald C. Harmon, 
the Judge Advocate General of the Air Force, 
chairman of the event and spokesman for 
the military legal community, followed by a 
color presentation by the Joint Armed Forces 
Color Guard and a resounding rendition of 
the national anthem by the world famous 
US. Army Field Band and Chorus, military 
observance of Law Day U.S.A. was inaugu- 
rated at the inner court of the Pentagon to- 
day. In a ceremony reminiscent of an old- 
fashioned Fourth of July, area members of 
the various military services and Defense De- 
partment employees took a short time out 
from the business of running the Nation’s 
Military Establishment to pay tribute to the 
body of law under which we live. 

The program was conspicuously marked by 
the inspiring address of Associate Justice 
Stanley F. Reed, longtime member of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Justice Reed, com- 
menting on the concept of the rule of law 
and of government under law, took the op- 
portunity to describe significant develop- 
ment in the rule of law between nations 
arising out of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. Attention was also drawn to the body 
of military law which governs our Armed 
Forces and the role that the military lawyer 
plays in that regard. 

Deputy Chief of Air Force Chaplains, Brig. 
Gen. R. P. Taylor, gave the solemn invoca- 
tion. Prominent members of the military 
and civilian component of the Department 
of Defense participated, as did notable mem- 
bers of the Washington area bench and bar 
and many of the chief military law practi- 
tioners. The ceremony closed with a bene- 
diction by Chaplain Francis T. O'Leary, 
CHC, USN, Assistant Director of Navy Chap- 
lains, 

In programing this musical military and 
patriotic tribute to the law and the legal pro- 
fession, the Institute of Military Law sup- 
ported by the Pentagon chapter of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association and the Judge Advocates 
Association, joins the nationwide effort of the 
civilian bar, initiated by the American Bar 
Association, designed to increase the appre- 
ciation of the importance of law in the daily 
lives of our citizens and to emphasize the 
contrast between the freedom under law 
which we enjoy and the tyranny which en- 
slaves the people of one-third of the world 
today. In furtherance of the latter aim, the 
Pentagon ceremony was particularly signifi- 
cant. 

Musical selections by the Army Field Band 
and Chorus, under the direction of Maj. 
Chester E. Whiting, before and throughout 
the ceremony created a holiday atmosphere 
in the attractively landscaped open area of 
the inner court of the Pentagon. 

Comdr. Gay E. Milius, USNR, president of 
the Institute of Military Law, indicated that 
this was the first of what is hoped to be an 
annual affair. 


At the end of the program Justice Reed 
made a marvelous address and I include 
his address as part of my remarks here: 


Americans gather today in numerous 
groups, at the suggestion of our civil and 
military chief, President Eisenhower, to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the principle of gov- 
ernment under law. It is a satisfaction to 
have this opportunity, under the auspices 
of this Institute, to participate in this cere- 
monial Law Day. It is gratifying to have 
this reconfirmation that our citizens, civil 
and military alike, fully realize that we are 
a people whose Government thus seeks free- 
dom and justice for all under our Constitu- 
tion. We cherish our liberties as matters of 
right, not as grants of a benevolent autocracy. 

Today our military forces must necessarily 
be large. We are no longer isolated from 
the danger of sudden attack. Modern tech- 
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nology has so contracted. the world that in- 
fractions of our peace, without time for long 
preparations, are possible. These forces are 
our protectors, however, with members drawn 
generally from our families, not a special 
military clique for enforcement of military 
rule. Our Founding Fathers felt little need 
for standing armies and deprecated their 
establishment for fear that a t mili- 
tarism might get a foothold here and weaken 
civilian resistance to military usurpations of 
power. That danger seems imaginary now 
and will continue to be, so long as the whole 
people will to live in ordered liberty under 
law. 

The law we honor today is the body of 
governmentally enforceable rules controlling 
the relations of man with his fellows. In- 
ternational law lies outside that definition 
except as our courts may adopt as their own 
the recognized practices for adjusting differ- 
ences between citizens of different States or 
nations to settle disagreements as to their 
respective rights. As has been suggested by 
the Vice President, Mr. Nixon, and the At- 
torney General, Mr. Rogers, we would further 
the rule of law if nations, including our- 
selves, would now grant a wider jurisdiction 
to the International Court of Justice, of 
which our representative, Judge Green H. 
Hackworth, for many years Legal Adviser to 
the Department of State, is a member. 

The American Bar Association is making 
an effort through its Committee on World 
Peace Through Law, under the chairman- 
ship of Charles Rhyne, for such an advance. 
If we are not ready as yet to submit to bind- 
ing decisions on treaties, as to matters es- 
sentially within our domestic jurisdiction, 
such as immigration or currency value or ex- 
ports, we could have advisory opinions of 
such a court which would be useful as com- 
ing from an authority least likely to be in- 
fluenced by ulterior reasons, 

Thoughtful men even in the midst of ex- 
acerbating controversies over matters from 
Berlin to Formosa are actively working to 
extend the domain of the law into the world’s 
international relations. If there can be ac- 
complished a worldwide mobilization of men 
of the law throughout the nations, it will 
mark a true forward step toward a method 
for the adjustment of the inevitable frictions 
that arise in international affairs. Such an 
effort has especial appeal to our citizens. 

It is to be hoped that we are seeing the 
beginning of the extension, as Wilfred Jenks 
surmizes in his recent work, of international 
law, relations between nations, to a com- 
mon law of mankind.” With individuals of 
separate nations intermingling in worldwide 
trade, the creation of international organ- 
izations and area treaties such as NATO and 
the European community, the necessity is 
obvious. From this necessity springs the 
Declaration of Human Rights, the effort to 
agree on the seaward limits of national 
sovereignty, efforts to settle jurisdiction over 
Antarctica, and rights in outer space. The 
rule of law approaches. new fields. 

There was a striking example of the effec- 
tiveness of treaties through the creation of 
the crime of aggressive war, by the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact of 1928 to which Germany 
was a party, applied by the allies at Nurem- 
berg to punish the German leaders who vio- 
lated it. 

We have seen the controversies and mis- 
understanding between our State sovereign- 
ties softened and largely satisfactorily ad- 
justed through the use of judicial decisions 
to settle disputes. From the vantage point 
of today we see nothing unusual in having 
courts settle the boundary lines of States. 
Even when the Tidelands decision barred the 
rich oil stores of adjacent waters from ex- 
ploitation by bordering States, the decision 
was accepted as binding until congressional 
action gave these public lands to the adja- 
cent States. How much better to live under 
a rule of law where, for example, the waters 
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of the Colorado may be equitably divided be- 
tween the States that it touches, rather than 
to be appropriated by the strongest or wasted 
into the sea. 

Our laws are not improvisations to meet 
unexpected situations but the product of 
generations of experience that reaches 
through the centuries. Our military law, too, 
has that background. The Founding Fathers 
were not unaware that life in the military 
forces differs from life among civilians even 
in peacetime. Only too well they knew the 
necessities for rigorous control during war. 
So it was that the Articles of Confederation 
provided that “The United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, shall have the sole and ex- 
clusive right and power of * * making 
rules for the government and regulation of 
the said land and naval forces, and directing 
their operations.” That is practically iden- 
tical to our present constitutional provision. 
In fact Mr. Madison’s notes show it was 
“added from the existing Articles of Confed- 
eration.” If our national forces had been 
left to the control of the respective States, 
as No. 4 of the “Federalist” points out, we 
would not have had unity of command or 
absence of rivalry for military power between 
the States or sections. 

This solicitude for the maintenance of a 
national army in accordance with the disci- 
plines that experience had shown, persisted 
through the adoption of our Bill of Rights. 
Therefore the fifth amendment, by specific 
exception, omits the military forces from the 
requirement of a grand jury indictment, and 
the sixth amendment, by construction in ex 
parte Milligan, from the requirement of a 
petit jury. Since these exceptions withdraw 
from the military forces protections from 
arbitrary action greatly valued by civilians, 
they have been strictly construed in favor of 
the individual by the Supreme Court, as the 
recent cases of Toth v. Quarles and Reid v. 
Covert make plain. 

Law is dynamic. It gathers “meaning 
from experience.” The scientific advances 
of the first half of the 20th century, with its 
revolutionary introduction of motors, planes, 
electronics, its chemical discoveries in drugs 
and plastics, automation and atomic energy 
has not and will not leave society and eco- 
nomics unchanged. Nor will law be left un- 
changed. Certainly the field of law has felt 
the impact of these new forces, as has gov- 
ernment. But however the tornado may toss 
the sea, it remains the rea. However strong 
the pressures of change, the basic concepts of 
justice remain unimpaired and adaptable to 
changing circumstances. 

Momentous days lie ahead for law and 
lawyers. Our law must adjust itself not only 
to the advances of science, as it did when 
Causby marked for aerial flights a free space 
for navigation, or when Reid v. Covert ex- 
tended concepts of our constitutional law as 
to jury trial in capital cases to include Amer- 
ican citizens accompanying the Armed Forces 
in foreign lands. The lawyers of the Armed 
Forces must continue their labors with an 
open mind, be earnest in their readinec: to 
learn from past errors, and adjust when ex- 
perience and reflection show a wiser course. 
Present rules are at best abstractions from 
the current norms of society. 

When words such as reasonable, fair, due 
process, negligence, or equal protection con- 
trol judicial interpretation, guided by court 
precedents and legislation, their meaning will 
vary with ethical and social experience. The 
earnest efforts of many minds are needed to 
continue our life under a rule of law. We 
made a real contribution toward the rule of 
law when we accepted judicial determina- 
tion of disputes between the States of our 
Union, and concerning the powers of Govern- 
ment under our Constitution. Would not 
that experience induce us to take the lead in 
submitting at least many of our interna- 
tional disputes to decision by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at The Hague? Such 
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a step would brighten the prospect of the 
achievement of mankind’s hope of a world 
under law. It might save what Mr. Justice 
Birkett called the “supreme international 
crime” a war of aggression supreme because 
that crime contains within itself all of ac- 
cumulated evil. 

It is only comparatively recent that it has 
been recognized that citizens have rights as 
well as governments have power, and that 
only under a rule of law both needs could 
be satisfied. Since in a republic “all the 
citizens, as such, are equal, and no citizen 
can rightfully exercise any authority over 
another, but in virtue of a power constitu- 
tionally given by the whole community,” 
machinery was necessary to adjudge rights. 
The 17th century philosophers who taught 
the theory of the inherent rights of man left 
unnamed the arbiter whose decision would 
determine when fundamental rights were in- 
vaded by government. Obviously each indi- 
vidual cannot decide that for himself. “Fire 
burns both in Hellas and Persia; but men’s 
ideas of right and wrong vary from place to 
place.” If we are all to have our way, each 
would have a universal war against every- 
one—bellum omnium contra omnes. Every- 
body would sit in Judgment on everybody. 
We found our answer in judicial review of 
actions challenged as unconstitutional. 

Despite violent reactions against judicial 
decisions of constitutional problems that 
have continued since Marbury v. Madison, 
M’Culloch v. Maryland, and Cohens v. Vir- 
ginia, no other solution has received general 
approval. Judicial review as to the validity 
of legislative or executive action has dificul- 
ties in administration but the alternative 
of unreviewable action has more. 

Few governments allow judicial review on 
the issue of the constitutionality either of 
legislation or of executive action. The power 
of courts to pass upon the conformity of such 
actions with constitutional requirements was 
an American contribution to the evolution 
of democracy. Order requires that the power 
of decision as to constitutionality rest in 
some body. Our choice has been the courts, 
which can only interpret after open hearing, 
with full discussion, and a reasoned opinion. 

We lawyers can be proud of the contribu- 
tions of law to liberty and peace. All of us 
look forward hopefully to the perpetuation 
of our democracy through a fair administra- 
tion of justice. May each member of our 
profession contribute his full powers to that 
high purpose. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following newsletter 
of May 2, 1959: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 

trict, Texas) 

Failure by the House to override the Presl- 
dential veto was the big event of the week. 
The Senate had already done so by a vote 
of 64-29. That put it up to the House. The 
vote was 280 to override the veto to 146 
against it. (I was against, the only Texan 
of either House or Senate.) This all started 
with a bill to transfer from Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson to the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration (REA) Administrator 
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the authority to approve or disapprove the 
REA loans. Far short of making a logical 
or factual case for the need of such a move, 
this bill became a political move to discredit 
Secretary Benson, whom some critics would 
blame for the farm program mess inherited 
from earlier administrations (and for the 
failure of Democratic Congresses to change 
it by legislation). Easily overlooked were 
the facts (1) that the Secretary had never 
disapproved an REA loan, (2) that the 
American Farm Bureau backed Secretary 
Benson and the President in their position, 
and (3) that the existing law is the result 
of Hoover Commission streamlining of Gov- 
ernment. So it became strictly a political 
issue, as Many saw it. Democrats voted to 
override the President (plus six Republi- 
cans) while Republicans (plus four Demo- 
crats) voted to support the President. There's 
far-reaching significance here, considering 
that many spending bills to exceed the 
budget are awaiting the outcome, as a prece- 
dent. It appears now that a veto will not 
be overridden on spending beyond the 
budget, an issue more easily understood. I 
believe the public will support the Presi- 
dent and those of us who believe in not 
spending more than we take in. 

The Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priation bill passed handily, but with mis- 
givings by some of us who think there is a 
limit to how much money should be spent. 
The bill totaling $3,348 million exceeded the 
budget by $181 million. Items receiving 
more money than last year (when expendi- 
tures exceeded the budget by $13 bil- 
lion) include: (1) Washington's Howard 
University for Negroes, $4.6 million, (2) voca- 
tional education grants to States $34 mil- 
lion, (3) sewage treatment plants $45 mil- 
lion, (4) a host of health services. Valid 
points to remember: (1) Costs, as well as 
benefits, should be weighed by Congress. It 
isn't enough idealistically to recognize a 
need; we must weigh its cost as well as de- 
termine if it’s a Federal prerogative, 
programs, once established as Federal 
scope and need should be made pace nes 
porting; this means either cutting the 
amount to be spent (or limiting increase) or 
raising taxes to pay for them. Otherwise, 
we are not being fiscally responsible. An 
encouraging factor is the reduction of Labor 
Department appropriation by $23 million 
below budget estimates. It can be done. 

Amendment to the Railroad Retirement 
Act, and Unemployment Insurance Act passed 
handily. Retirement benefits were increased 
10 percent (as they were 4 years ago). Justi- 
fiable concern was felt over a program already 
running $169 million yearly in the hole. As 
an effort to correct this, taxes will be in- 
creased to employers and employees alike and 
will keep going up in future years (as a 
companion measure to social security tax- 
ation). The tax increases are intended to 
make the program actuarially sound but 
there is still some question about this. Un- 
employment and sickness compensation was 
increased from the present 50 percent of 
daily pay to 60 percent, and the daily amount 
ranges from $4.50 (to total of $699) to $10.20 
(to maximum of $4,000). 

For my part, I am concerned that the al- 
ready financially jeopardized railroads are 
being overloaded with additional employer 
costs, with attendant risk to financial sol- 
vency to railroad management and workers 
alike, particularly in view of recent Federal 
loan aid to help railroads make both ends 
meet. The expenses of featherbedding still 
go unchecked, almost uncriticized. 

Item of interest: Michigan under Gover- 
nor Williams, political protege of Walter 
Reuther cannot meet its State employees’ 
payroll (despite tax advances willingly made 
by the businessmen so badly maligned by 
both Reuther and Williams). And Messrs. 
Williams and Reuther would tell other States 
and the Federal Government politically how 
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to operate government. Surely now, running 
out of money proves the fallacy of their 
teachings, that we cannot spend ourselves 
rich. 

Debatable topic: Can individual human 
beings, whose intrinsic worth is undisputed 
by our religious beliefs, develop to their full 
potential in any society other than capital- 
istic? I have some ideas about this. How 
about you? 


Need for Central Single Management 
and Procurement System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
as a matter of record, I wish to extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp and include therein a copy of a letter 
I recently sent Hon. Maurice H. Stans, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, rel- 
ative to enforcement of Public Law 81- 
152— the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949—dealing 
with management and procurement mat- 
ters, recommended by the Hoover Com- 
mission and approved by Congress, as 
well as the McCormack amendment to 
section 202 of the National Security Act: 


APRIL 28, 1959. 
Hon. MAURICE H, STANS, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Stans: I am in receipt of your 
letter of March 17, 1959, and have given it 
careful study, and do not believe that it re- 
sponds properly to my letter of February 21, 
1959, as to content or spirit. 

I am sure that you know, or at least your 
staff knows, of the interest I have had for 
many, many years in improving the supply 
management activities of the Government 
and, particularly, in the Department of De- 
fense where so many billions of dollars are 
expended. Partly because of this long and 
intense interest, I was prompted to sponsor 
both Hoover Commissions, and have spent a 
great amount of time and effort in this area, 
which I consider lends itself more than any 
other to economy and efficiency. 

When former Director Brundage indicated 
to the Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee on May 28, 1957, that the Bureau of the 
Budget recognized the importance of this 
area of management and was working on it, 
I was pleased, though it was immaterial to 
me whether the approach to improvement 
was through a reorganization plan, or pur- 
suant to the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921, or through the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, or 
through the general authority of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or otherwise. 

I was interested in results and, quite 
frankly, I have seen small evidence of sub- 
stantial accomplishments in this most im- 
portant area. Certainly, I have seen no re- 
cent evidence that the Bureau of the Budget, 
which is the overall management arm of the 
President in these matters, has taken vigor- 
ous action with respect thereto. 

Your letter of March 17 correctly indicates 
that I have opposed the concept of establish- 
ing still another supply service which would 
operate over and above the numerous exist- 
ing supply services in the Department of De- 
fense. What I think should be done is to 
merge or integrate, rather than create still 
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more services. I think we need one effective 
supply service, rather than many separate 
and competing services. 

It is also true that I have advocated that 
GSA should be given the tasks which were 
contemplated with the passage of Public 
Law 152, and also the means of redeeming 
them. This action was strongly advocated 
by the first Hoover Commission. GSA is 
now 10 years old, and I am sure that you are 
aware of the fact that it will never operate 
as planned unless it has the strong backing 
of the Bureau of the Budget. Specifically, 
GSA can never operate successfully in the 
large supply and service areas unless it is 
organized, staffed, and equipped to take over 
some of the large common supply and serv- 
ice activities now performed by the military 
agencies. Here again, I do not favor build- 
ing up GSA and leaving the military agen- 
cies intact. There must be a transfer of 
stock, buildings, personnel, etc., if there is 
to be more efficiency, and this is a top man- 
agement matter affecting organization. 

I would suggest, Mr. Director, that the 
Bureau immediately try to delineate areas of 
common supply, particularly administrative- 
type items which can be turned over to GSA 
from the military agencies. 

As a start, why not give it all types of of- 
fice supplies, equipment, furniture, furnish- 
ings, etc., which are used not only by the 
military, but by numerous civilian agencies? 
I understand that GSA is serving the Air 
Force in this field, so why not extend the 
program to the Army and Navy also? In 
such a program I would expect, of course, 
that there would be less organization after 
transfers were made, than under current op- 
erations. 

I also note from your letter that you tend 
to support the single manager systems which 
have been developed for a few classes of 
items in the Department of Defense. I am 
sure you realize that there are only 44,000 
items in the single manager systems, and 
though some of these items are large in vol- 
ume, the program is relatively small com- 
pared to the sum total of common items in 
the Department of Defense. For example, 
the general stores items in the services in- 
clude 100,000 items or more, and even a cur- 
sory inventory analysis indicates there is a 
large duplication in these items in the mili- 
tary services. What has the Bureau done, 
or what does it plan to do to place these 
items under a single manager? I note from 
the Department of Defense appropriations 
hearings for 1960, part I, page 993, that cri- 
teria have been developed for the expan- 
sion of the single manager program, and also 
for the designation of the managers to op- 
erate the new plans. If this isso, why should 
there be long delays in starting other single 
manager categories? Certainly, with a 
vigorous standardization program there 
could be even more commonalty with respect 
to these items. 

I have made some inquiry concerning the 
unity in the military systems in the so- 
called theaters of joint command and find 
that a great amount of work needs to be 
done in the development of standard forms, 
procedures, regulations, etc., etc., in order 
that there may be effective and responsive 
supply systems to back up the unified 
commands, 

I presume that you are aware that the 
Air Force has started a study as to its com- 
munication requirements in the space age. 
Many people, including myself, wonder why 
such a study was not directed to the com- 
munications needs of the Department of De- 
fense at this time when the idea of joint 
commands is commonly accepted. 

Within the last few days I have noted that 
the Navy is contemplating a rather important 
reorganization of some of its ordnance ac- 
tivities involving two or more services. 
Newspaper articles indicate that legislative 
action will be required in this respect. I 
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wonder what overall studies are in contem- 
plation at the Bureau of the Budget with 
respect to ordnance requirements among the 
three services. 

I have also noted that the Army is cur- 
rently developing a worldwide surplus prop- 
erty program. To what extent is this being 
geared to the entire program? And what is 
being done to stop the creation of needless 
surpluses? You stated in a recent “Face the 
Nation” program that, “we have consulta- 
tions going on with the Department of De- 
fense even now, currently, on that subject.” 
This has been a live problem since 1942, and 
something more than consultations are re- 
quired to make progress. Now, I am not un- 
mindful of the factor of technological change 
and obsolescence in this picture. But, 
frankly, there are too many military services 
buying, storing, and distributing the 314 
or more million items in the Department of 
Defense supply systems. This is particu- 
larly so for common type items. 

Frankly, I think that we must solve the 
organizational and other problems which 
help cause the annual generation of $8 to 
$10 billion in surpluses. If you think that 
the McCormack amendment, section 
202 (e) (6) of the National Security Act, as 
amended, is the correct basis to get the job 
done, may I inquire what is being done with 
the Bureau's support in developing an over- 
all program to accomplish the objective? 
Here again, I am not unaware that good ac- 
counting is a tool to good management, but 
good tools are not enough by themselves. 

I have written this letter at some length 
to indicate the scope and nature of some of 
the problems which confront us in the sup- 
ply and service field as I have viewed them 
over a long period of time. The GAO has 
issued approximately 200 reports in the last 
year dealing with some of these matters, 
though they have not as yet, so far as I 
know, studied and reported on the organiza-~ 
tional weaknesses in the supply and service 
systems themselves. 

It seems to me that the Bureau of the 
Budget which represents the executive 
branch topside in management matters, in- 
cluding reorganization, and which has the 
responsibility for presenting the budget, 
should be extremely active at this time in 
an area where the stakes are the national 
defense and the national economy. If this 
is not a management and organizational 
problem of the highest order, then there is 
none. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE J. Brown, 
Member of Congress, Seventh Ohio District. 


Loyalty Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday, May 1, Americans throughout 
the world observed Loyalty Day for the 
first time as a countermeasure to Com- 
munist May Day activities. 

This past weekend was known as Loy- 
alty Weekend because many of the pa- 
rades and observances were held on Sat- 
urday and Sunday in communities 
throughout the United States. One of 
the most spectacular parades and dem- 
onstrations of American loyalty took 
place in South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
in my Congressional District, where the 
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parade was sponsored by the Massachu- 
setts Department of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. More than 5,000 marchers 
participated, including Mayor Thomas 
J. O’Connor, of Springfield; Mayor Wal- 
ter M. Grocki, of Chicopee; and Mayor 
Samuel Resnic, of Holyoke. 

Mr. Speaker, the first observance of 
America’s Loyalty Day was sparked by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars who re- 
ceived the cooperation of President Ei- 
senhower and the Congress. Mr. John 
W. Mahan, commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, described what loyalty really 
means in an exclusive article for Parade 
magazine published Sunday. I had in- 
tended to include Commander Mahan’s 
article with my remarks, but I was 
pleased to note that Congressman 
Mercatr had it inserted in the RECORD 
with his remarks. 


Conservation, Not Conservatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
HUBERT HumpHrey’s forceful speech, 
“Conservation—America’s Frontier,” de- 
livered in my hometown, Eugene, Oreg., 
on April 21, 1959, was warmly received. 
I want to make the text available as 
widely as possible, so, under a previous 
consent, I am including it following 
these remarks. 

Mr. HumPHREY has many friends in 
Oregon, as indeed he does in each of the 
50 States of this Union. I have received 
many letters about his recent trip there. 
People are enthusiastic about him and 
many urge that he be the Democratic 
standard bearer in 1960. 

Oregon has an early primary. This 
means that presidential possibilities like 
HUBERT HUMPHREY have an opportunity 
to find out where they stand at the bal- 
lot box early in the year. It is my be- 
lief that Senator HumpnHrey’s recent trip 
to Oregon gave him many new and en- 
thusiastic friends. 

CONSERVATION: AMERICA’S FRONTIER 
(Remarks of Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
at Democratic dinner meeting, Eugene, 

Oreg., April 21) 

Anyone who travels over the great West, 
and sees the massive timber stands, the 
powerful rivers, the vast grazing lands, real- 
izes that the West is the storehouse of 
America’s great natural wealth. 

Now, there is sometimes a tendency to be- 
lieve that the West is the only part of the 
country that is deeply concerned about pre- 
serving and developing those resources. 

Well, that might have been partly true 
a few years ago, when our conservation pro- 
grams were moving steadily forward. Then 
many people were probably inclined to take 
these resources for granted. 

But in the last few years, everyone in 
America has had an education on the value 
of their natural resources and, believe me, 
the cost of tuition has been mighty high. 
For this administration has not only failed 
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to develop our resources—it has launched 
a program of giving them away. 

I don’t need to recite the full record for 
you people here in Oregon, for this is home 
territory for the big giveaway—the Al Sar- 
ena land grab, for example, and the fiasco 
about the Klamath Indian Reservation. 

I am sure you know about the granting 
of special oil leases on wildlife refuges to 
favorites of the Eisenhower administration, 
and the threat to the national forests by a 
small group seeking special privileges. 

And there would have been more, had it 
not been for Democratic Senators and Con- 
gressmen, such as those from Oregon. They 
have sounded the alarm. They have focused 
a spotlight on the big giveaway. 

Yes, the American people have been get- 
ting quite an education on the value of 
conserving natural resources. I suppose you 
might cali it a liberal education. 

But the evils of the past are not as im- 
portant as the needs of the future. 

Now when I talk about the resource needs 
of America I am not just thinking of the 
material resources—the food and fiber, the 
minerals and chemicals it takes to supply a 
growing population. Iam thinking of other 
human needs that must also be met—non- 
material needs. 

I am thinking of the need for recreation, 
for example. America is abundantly sup- 
plied with bigger, better, and more powerful 
cars to take the family off om a vacation, 
but America is not so well off in places for 
them to go to enjoy themselves. Our na- 
tional parks are overcrowded; many of our 
streams and rivers are polluted—hardly the 
ideal site for a family vacation. 

America has a big job to do in assuring 
resources for the future. 

Today there are 172 million people in the 
United States. By 1975, just about when 
today’s babies will be getting out of school, 
the Census Bureau tells us there will be 
some 215 million people. By the year 2000, 
some say we will have 300 million people— 
but estimates run as high as 360 million— 
twice the population we now have. 

To supply this exploding population will 
require twice the agricultural output, more 
than again as much water as we are now 
using, 50 percent more timber growth, and 
double the output of minerals. 

How are we going to get these? 

Well, one thing is certain. We are not 
going to achieve these goals unless we plan 
ahead. I don't need to tell you people here 
in Oregon that a tree doesn’t grow in a year— 
either in Brooklyn or in Oregon—nor is a 
dam built or a grazing range revegetated in 
a matter of months. 

In the field of resources, this country has 
been living on the heritage of two Roose- 
velts: Teddy Roosevelt, the first great con- 
servationist President this country ever had, 
and another Roosevelt, who had the good 
sense and the imagination to put young 
men, as well as rivers, to work in rebuild- 
ing and conserving America’s natural wealth. 
I mean, of course, the Democratic Roose- 
velt—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Harry Truman kept up the Roosevelt tra- 
dition. He knew the value of resource 
development. He too cared deeply for 
America’s future. 

But in the last 7 years, we have been 
coasting along, living on the past, ignoring 
the pressing needs of the future. 

Other nations through history have fol- 
lowed a similar course, and they have paid 
dearly for it. The price they paid is written 
in the seared, overgrazed, and deforested 
Middle East. Where once stood the magnifi- 
cent Cedars of Lebanon, there is barren 
desert; and the ingenious irrigation works of 
ancient Babylon are silted up from the floods 
that swept the overgrazed watersheds of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. 
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America today is not the Middle East; 
far from it. But the price of a do-nothing 
policy on resources is dear indeed. 

What is the job to be done in protecting 
and building America’s natural wealth? 

One of the first jobs is to get an up-to- 
date accounting of just what resources 
America has. We are now a 49-State Union, 
and before the year is out there will be 50 
States. I am told that two-thirds of the 
new State of Alaska has never even been 
subjected to an accurate geological survey. 
Who knows what wealth may lie in the un- 
explored areas of Alaska? Perhaps Hawaii 
has hidden natural treasures as well—I'm 
sure it has. 

But there are pressing jobs to be done in 
developing the resources we have within our 
traditional borders. 

For example, to meet the needs of our 
growing population, we will have to expand 
the output of our forests by 50 percent in 
the next 50 years. This means the reforesta- 
tion of some 28 million acres of currently 
bare land. 

It means timber stand improvement meas- 
Sa on 140 million acres of poorly stocked 
and. 

It means an intensified effort to protect 
our forests against insects, disease, and fire. 

These programs must begin soon, for a 
forest does not spring up overnight. 

Next, our growing population demands 
urgent attention to the problem of water— 
that precious substance we so often take 
for granted. How are we to supply a growing 
nation with an adequate supply of water— 
clean, usable water? Today, there are thou- 
sands of miles of rivers and streams which 
are too polluted for municipal or recrea- 
tional use without expensive treatment. 

One of the urgent priorities for Govern- 
ment action is the construction of the water 
treatment plants needed to serve not only 
the domestic needs but the growing indus- 
trial needs of America. 

As one step toward meeting this problem, 
I have joined with BLATNIK of 
my State in introducing legislation to rap- 
idly expand our construction of pollution 
treatment facilities with Federal assistance 
to States, municipalities, and industries. 

As could be expected, this Republican ad- 
ministration opposes that measure. It wants 
to pile the burden of pollution control 
onto the already overburdened States. 

But rivers flow across State boundaries, 
and they affect all our people. The re- 
sponsibility here is clearly a Federal one. 
Even the Old Guard Republicans ought to 
recognize that. 

Now, instead of devoting its energies to 
opposing a sound antipollution program, this 
Republican administration ought to be 
throwing its full energies behind pressing 
forward at top speed toward a breakthrough 
in the desalting of sea water. For here lies 
the brightest hope, not only in America, but 
in water-starved countries the world over. 

Fresh water cheaply available in the United 
States would bring prosperity to domestic 
areas that have too long suffered in drought. 

Fresh water cheaply available in the Middle 
East, North Africa, and the arid parts of 
western South America, would bring a spec- 
tacular rise in the standard of living to some 
of the poorest areas of the world. 

This is the kind of a struggle we should be 
seeking with the Russians—a struggle to see 
who can break first in research pro- 
grams for the desalting of sea water. 

But instead of doing everything in our 
power to accomplish this, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is making this vital research 

program a repository of defeated politicians. 
speaking for myself, I am not enchanted by 
the thought of the water problems of Amer- 
ica running off a lame duck’s back, 

But water is not only a blessing; it can also 
be a curse when it sweeps uncontrolled over 
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our plains and spills over the banks of our 
rivers. 

Whether water be blessing or curse depends 
in large measure on what we do with our 
watersheds—whether we permit them to lie 
bare or whether we cover them to stop or 
control the flow of water. 

Nearly 300 million acres of watershed land 
need terracing, stripcropping, grass cover, or 
other water-arresting measures. 

This, too, is an urgent job for America, if 
we are to control our water, and prevent our 
best soil from being washed off the lands 
and into the rivers. 

On the rangelands, such as those here in 
eastern Oregon and throughout the inter- 
mountain area, overgrazing has taken its toll. 
Revegetation by newly developed methods of 
brush busting and reseeding to crested wheat 
grasses can greatly improve these lands and 
offers the hope of doubling the cattle-carry- 
ing capacity of much of this land. 

Here again we have a choice: fertile, pro- 
ductive grazing lands, or intermittent dust 
bowls which permit much of our natural 
wealth to be scattered to the four winds. 

There are other jobs to be done in the 
resource field: As productivity and leisure 
increase, so well the need for recreation 
areas. At the direction of a Democratic Con- 
gress, the Government has just begun a 
review of our outdoor recreation resources, 
but already some private estimates indicate 
a need for acquiring and devoting some 3 
million additional acres to recreational needs. 

These are some, but by no means all, of 
the jobs that need doing if our country is 
to protect and develop her natural wealth. 

No doubt, those of us who advocate these 
programs, will be labeled spenders—that 
worst of GOP epithets. 

But we are not spenders—but prudent in- 
vestors—investors in the future of America— 
the soundest investment on any market. 

It is the Republicans who are extravagant; 
they are wasters—they are the exploiters. 

Every pound of our soil that is washed 
from our farms by flood that could be saved 
by watershed cover is a waste. 

Every drop of water that flows in our rivers 
that could be harnessed to produce energy 
and power, but is allowed to run free to 
the sea, is a waste. 

Every acre of timberland that is allowed 
to stand unimproved, every acre of grazing 
land that needs reseeding but lies bare, is a 
waste. 

The Democrats who believe in conserving 
and building resources are not the spenders, 

It’s the Republicans who pursue a do- 
nothing policy and a giveaway policy on re- 
sources who are the real spenders—spenders 
of our national wealth. 

The way this administration seems to size 
up things is this: 

We can afford 414 million people out of 
work, but we can’t afford to do the things 
needed to build our country's future. 

To me, this just doesn’t make sense. If 
there is one thing we can't afford, it’s to 
have people without jobs. That’s the 
biggest waste I can think of—not just eco- 
nomic waste, but, more important, human 
waste. 

One of the reasons I have recommended 
the establishment of a Youth Conservation 
Corps—patterned after the CCC of Franklin 
Roosevelt—is to put our young people to 
work conserving and building our resources. 
There is plenty of work to be done—some 
estimate that it would take 150,000 men 
working for 10 years to do the minimum 
conservation work that I have just described. 

Isn't it tragic to allow this work to go un- 
done while we permit millions of men to 
remain idle, unable to find work—an in- 
excusable waste of men and resources. 

The Republicans haye never understood 
the West. 

They cannot understand the West, for the 
West is new; the West is frontier, while the 
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Republican Party is addicted to the past 
and the status quo. 

The Republican Party cannot understand 
the West because it is a party based in the 
financial houses of the East. 

It seeks to feed on the West, not to de- 
velop it. 

What better proof of that could there be 
than the fact that since the Republicans 
took over in Washington 6 years ago, there 
has not been one single new start on a 
multi-purpose dam. 

Harry Truman stood at Hungry Horse 
Dam in Montana when it was inaugurated 
in 1952 and said, “Take a good look at this— 
it’s the last you’ll see for a long time.” 

And he was right. It was the last dam 
we've seen—and the last we will see until 
the Democratic Party regains the White 
House. 

And regain it we will. 

In the long, hard, cold war with the Com- 
munists, our resources could well become 
the decisive factor. 

Make no mistake, this will be a long 
struggle. In part, it is a battle between 
men and systems of government and pat- 
terns of social order. 

But it is also a contest of materials and 
resources. 

The great Northwest, so rich in natural 
resources, represents the Nation’s stockpile 
and its reserves in the waging of the cold 
war. 

The judgment of posterity will depend 
on how we, today, care for and develop 
those precious resources. 


Israel Independence Day, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, Israel celebrated the 11th anniversary 
of her independence. Over the years 
the ties that bind together the people of 
America and Irsael have grown stronger. 
What is more, our two nations are drawn 
together by the bonds of common heri- 
tage and by the recognition that we both 
face the threat of Soviet Communist im- 
perialism. This joining of popular feel- 
ing and national interest has created a 
union of America and Israel that is 
strongly and deeply rooted. Our na- 
tional policies must be conceived in light 
of these realities. 

There are few lands beyond our own 
shores for which the American people 
have as deep an affection as they have 
for Israel. This is true, in part, because 
of the many Jewish people in the Amer- 
ican community. But our mutual re- 
spect is much deeper and more wide- 
spread than that. We recall Hitler’s 
effort to obliterate the Jews who were 
unfortunate enough to live within his 
tyrannical empire. And we recognize 
that the Jewish people have created a 
modern democracy in the Middle East 
where democracies are few and far be- 
tween. 

When the State of Israel was created 
we rejoiced at the news, because we knew 
that at last these people who had en- 
dured so much would find a home in the 
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land of their historic kingdom. As they 
fought for their statehood and finally 
secured their independence against over- 
whelming numbers of Arab bands, we 
rejoiced again and contributed materi- 
ally to help establish the new nation. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the aid 
that has gone directly from the Ameri- 
can people to the people of Israel since 
1948 has been more than double the 
Official foreign aid that has gone from 
the U.S. Government to the Government 
of Israel. 

Our friendship and respect for Israel 
continued as we watched the desert 
blossom and a democratic society spring 
up. It is widely recognized that Israel 
has used American foreign aid to better 
advantage than any other state in the 
Middle East. A well-educated, industri- 
ous people, they have set forth with the 
enthusiasm and vision that only pioneers 
can muster to their cause. They have 
worked hard and have built a thriving, 
modern nation where formerly there was 
little but desert, poverty, and disease. 

Today Israel lives in uneasy peace. 
There is the longstanding bitter dispute 
with her Arab neighbors which always 
threatens to erupt in violent border in- 
cidents. But now there is also the in- 
creasing Russian activity in the Middle 
East. The Soviets exacerbate local 
problems to gain influence and perhaps 
domination in some countries there. 

Israel and the United States stand to- 
gether on their most vital interests in 
the Middle East. Israel’s security de- 
pends ultimately upon reaching some 
agreement with the Arab countries so 
that she can devote her resources to 
peaceful economic development in coop- 
eration with her neighbors. Israel's se- 
curity is also threatened by Soviet ex- 
pansion. The United States desires the 
establishment of peace and voluntary 
cooperation among the Middle Eastern 
countries. Therefore, our two countries 
must work together for peace and coop- 
eration in the Middle East. 

On this day when Israel celebrates the 
llth anniversary of her independence 
we extend our best wishes to the Israeli 


Government and to the heroic people of 
Israel. 


Radiation Fallout From Nuclear Bomb 
Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1959 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & television dia- 
log between a panel of interrogators and 
my colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia the Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD. 
The importance of the subject of radia- 
tion fallout from nuclear bomb tests is 
considered in the dialog. This subject 
will be explored further this week during 
hearings by the special Subcommittee on 
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Radiation, of which Mr. HOLIFIELD. is 
chairman: 
“Face THE NATION” 


(As broadcast over the CBS Television Net- 
work and CBS Radio Network, May 3, 
1959) 

Guest: The Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Democrat of California, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Moderator: Stuart Novins. 

Panel: John W. Finney, New York Times; 
George Herman, CBS News; Nat S. Finney, 
Buffalo Evening News. 

Producer: Ted Ayers. 

Mr. Novins. Much has been said about the 
dangers of radioactive fallout, and most of 
what has been said has been contradictory. 
We have been told that there is danger, and 
we have been told that there is not danger. 
We have been told that experts in atomic 
energy are holding back important informa- 
tion from the public, and we are told that 
they are not holding back such information. 

It is with the hope that some clear state- 
ment will be forthcoming that we turn to 
Congressman CHET HoLIFIELD, who is here 
now to “Face the Nation.” 

Representative Holm, your subcommit- 
tee of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
goes into the fallout problem this week. But, 
of course, you have been close to it for a 
long period of time. So let’s start the ques- 
tions, if you will, with the first one from 
Mr. Finney. 

Mr. Holt. Fine. 

Mr. JOHN FINNEY. Well, Mr. HOLIFIELD, 
with that introduction, in your opinion, how 
great a threat does fallout pose to mankind? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. It depends upon the inten- 
sity of the fallout, and we must recognize 
that up until the moratorium, which is in 
existence now, that there has been an in- 
creasing tempo of bomb tests, and we will 
get into the degree of that intensity as we 
go through these questions today, I suppose. 

But I would say that at the present time 
I do not think that there is a tremendous 
danger involved. There may be some danger 
which has not yet been able to be proven in 
a laboratory, but certainly there will be dan- 
ger if bomb test increases in the geometric 
ratio that it has in the past 10 years. 

Mr. HERMAN. Mr. Houtrretp, this danger 
does not exist in a vacuum. How can you 
compare it to the danger from other radia- 
tion sources, from X-ray machines, radium 
dials, and so forth? How big a danger is it, 
viewed that way? 

Mr. HOLIFIeLp. Well, let me attack it in 
this fashion. The natural background radia- 
tion which exists in all parts of the world 
is generally conceded to be about 7 roent- 
gens over a 70-year lifetime. The bomb test 
fallout to date has that raised one-tenth. In 
other words, in the place of ten-tenths of 
normal background radition, you have 
eleven-tenths. You have one-tenth more. 

Now, one mouth X-ray might give you 
from 10 to 20 roentgens. Now, that’s on a 
specialized part of the body; that’s not the 
all-over body exposure. But a GI who goes 
through the complete set of X-rays may 
get as many as 25 to 50 roentgens. 

Mr. Nar FINNEY. Representative HOLI- 
FIELD, I’d like to ask you a couple of related 
questions. 

I believe that, as a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, you must 
have approved, either explicitly or implic- 
itly, the various series of tests that have 
been conducted by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission so far. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Holm. No. Those tests are held 
under the Department of Defense, in con- 
junction with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, but it is part of our national policy, 
and our committee does not approve specific 
tests. 
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Mr. Nat FINNEY. Well, have you—have you 
disapproved of any of them, or attempted 
to stop any of them? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. No; we have not. 

Mr. Nat Finney. I take it, sir, then, that 
it hasn't been in your mind that these tests 
that were conducted would do a substantial 
physical injury to the people of the United 
States, else you would have attempted to 
have prevented them, I take it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. You are right. It is the 
unanimous position of all the 18 members 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
that these tests are not detrimental, in a 
global way, to the people of the world. If 
there are—if there is any danger involved, 
it would be of such infinitesimal 
amount that I doubt if it could be proven 
in a laboratory to be of deleterious effect 
upon a human being. 

Mr. Nat FINNEY. And that, sir, is the basis 
upon which you have been agreeable to hav- 
ing these tests go on? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. That is true. We feel that 
the national defense is important enough 
that if there is some risk involved, we must 
take that risk. 

Mr. JoHN FINNEY. Well, then, Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD, if this does not pose such a great 
danger, the threat of fallout is not a valid 
reason, then, for us to stop atomic tests at 
this point? 

Mr. Ho.irretp. It depends upon what you 
mean by the threat of fallout, If bomb test- 
ing continues, and it gets to the point where. 
they have more and more radioactive fall- 
out release, then it will become dangerous, 
and I think it is the fear of future danger 
more than the fear of present existing danger 
which has alarmed the people of the world. 

Mr. Novins. Mr. Ho.irietp, in the interest 
of clarification, is it true that this fallout is 
cumulative and that the danger is cumula- 
tive, it isn't just a case of being exposed at 
one time and if you get away with that, 
being safe? The stuff keeps building up, 
doesn't it? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. That is true. All radiation 
is cumulative and the figures I give you of 
the increase of one-tenth of normal back- 
ground radioactivity is an accumulative 
figure. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. HOLIFIELD, it is usually 
said that the quid pro quo in the danger 
from testing is that we are building up a 
deterrent force with which to prevent a 
nuclear war which would be vastly more 
horrible. Can we afford to stop testing? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. Well, this is a $64 question, 
of course. 

Now, the national policy at this time, as 
expressed by the President and the Secre- 
tary of State, is to the effect that if the 
Soviets will agree with us to cease testing, 
and if they will inaugurate a system of 
detection and inspection which will prove 
that they are keeping their word, then we 
are willing to stop testing for the time being. 

Mr. Herman. Then does the committee, 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy believe, with the administra- 
tion, that a halt in all further testing will 
keep the relative military positions of the 
Soviet Union and the United States, as far as 
nuclear weapons are concerned, unchanged— 
their relative positions? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD, I could not answer for the 
full committee on this, because I think there 
is a diversity of opinion on the committee. 

I would say that the problem of obtaining 
an adequate inspection and detection sys- 
tem is very great. 

There is one factor which has never been 
brought into the political discussions be- 
tween the negotiators in Geneva, and that is 
the problem of the great land mass of Red 
China, and it would be entirely possible for 
the Soviets and the United States to agree 
to cease testing, and it would be possible that 
unless the land mass of Red China was 
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included in the detection and inspection 
system that there could be surreptitious 
tests by the Russians in the land mass of 
Red China. 

Mr. HERMAN. What I mean, sir, was aside 
from the question of detecting tests, if the 
ban is carried cut in good faith, does one side 
or the other stand to lose more in relative 
military strength? 

Mr. HoLrIeLD. Well, this is a question I do 
not think can be answered. 

We do not know exactly what the Soviets 
have. We are confident that we are ahead 
of them, I believe, in most of the weapon 
development. 

Mr. JOHN FINNEY. Mr. HOLIFIELD— 

Mr. Nat FINNEY. Mr.——. 

Mr. Novins. Mr. John Finney, please. 

Mr. JohN FINNEY. Mr. HoLIFIELD, let's get 
it on the record here. Are you in favor of a 
test ban, and if so, under what conditions? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. I am in favor of a test ban 
providing I could be assured that there was 
a detection and inspection system, world- 
wide, in effect which would insure that an- 
other nation would not obtain an advantage 
in the development of weapons. 

Mr. JOHN FINNEY. In other words on terms 
which the Soviet Union thus far has re- 
fused to accept. 

Mr. HoLmIELD. That's right. 

Mr. Novins. Mr. Nat Finney, please. 

Mr. NAT FINNEY. Representative HOLIFIELD, 
John Foster Dulles, in talking about these 
negotiations that we are now in, in Geneva, 
said that one of the reasons for going there 
was the imponderables of the situation, the 
world situation. And, it was quite clear, he 
made it clear that one of these imponder- 
ables is a worldwide agitation about fallout 
which makes, builds a level of anxiety. 

Now, there are people in this town who 
believe firmly that the hearings that you 
are about to hold provide a perfect sounding 
board for that agitation against the United 
States. 

Mr. Hort. Well, I do not share that 
opinion. I believe that in a democracy the 
people are entitled to the facts. It will be 
the attempt of this committee to bring out 
nothing but the facts, We will have men 
from both sides of the question testify be- 
fore us. They will be scientists, in the main, 
who know something about it from a pro- 
fessional standpoint, Each side, the side that 
wants the tests stopped will be given, al- 
lowed to, individuals will be given, allowed 
the privilege of testifying, and the people that 
want them continued will be given the 
chance to testify. But in each case they 
will be asked to testify not on philosophical 
or political opinions, but to give us their 
professional opinion as to the specific scien- 
tific data involved. 

Mr. Nat Finney. You don't think—do you 
think the harm that that will do the posi- 
tion of the United States in the world, and I 
take it that you watched the press tables 
during the first hearings——. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Nat Finney. That that harm is justi- 
fiable? 

Mr. Howrrretp. I do not believe that there 
will be any harm done. I never believe that 
in bringing the truth to the people about 
scientific facts which have a very important 
impact upon their destiny, that in a de- 
mocracy that you are doing harm, I think 
that you, as you spread enlightenment and 
knowledge to the people in a democracy, it 
enables them to participate in the function 
of government more intelligently. 

Mr. JoHN FINNEY. Well, along this line, Mr. 
HoLIFIELD, there have been frequent charges 
that the Atomic Energy Commission was 
suppressing and withholding facts about 
fallout from the American people. 

Since your hearings, earlier hearings in 
1957 when much of this field was brought 
out into the open, do you think the Atomic 
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Energy Committee has been guilty of sup- 
pression of fallout information? 

Mr. KOLIFIELD. I do not know of any spe- 
cific case where vital information which 
should be made public has been withheld 
deliberately. There may have been some 
omissions or some slowness in letting some 
of this information out until it was prop- 
erly checked, 

You see, this is a very complicated sub- 
ject. Our hearings 2 years ago filled two 
great volumes like this, and we expect to 
fill two more now on these hearings which 
will bring up to date the information which 
has not been publicized to the general pub- 
lic but which may have been released in 
many instances in scientific bulletins with 
very low circulation. 

Mr. JOHN FINNEY. Well, then do you think 
the Commission has done a commendable 
vigorous job in exploring fallout and what 
threat it does pose to us? 

Mr. Holm. Yes. I think that in the 
last year or so that they have been very 
diligent. Last year the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy furnished them with $17 
million for this purpose. This year they 
are furnishing them with $20 million for 
monitoring and testing, and testing soil 
samples and air samples and water samples 
and milk samples and all these sort of 
things so that we can get the information. 

Mr. Herman. Mr. HOoLIFIELD, aside from the 
question of diligence do you think it is wise 
in principle to have the same organization 
which is putting strontium 90 and other 
fallout products into the air, being the 
judge and making the measurements and 
telling the people whether they are or are 
not safe from the products that they them- 
selves are putting in the air? 

Mr. Houwe. In principle, I think that 
& separate agency should have the function 
of monitoring all radiation of every type, 
because you have X-ray radiation and other 
types of radiation, From a practical stand- 
point, it seems that right at this time the 
AEC has the greatest number of trained peo- 
ple, and they are also able to get $20 million 
a year. I doubt if any civilian agency could 
get that much money to do this job. And 
until I'm sure that some separate agency 
can get that much money to continue the 
contractual work and the actual laboratory 
work that they are doing now in the AEC, 
I would be against changing. 

Mr. Novixs. Mr. Nat Finney. 

Mr. Nat FINNEY. Sir, wouldn't that apply 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
of Congress, quite as well as to the Atomic 
Energy Commission? Don’t you have both 
responsibilities too in the committee? 

Mr. HoLIFELD. We have the responsibility 
as long as it remains in the AEC. If for in- 
stance this responsibility was transferred to 
the Public Health Service, then it would 
go before another committee of the Con- 


gress. 

Mr. Nat Finney. Then in principle sir, you 
believe that you should give it up? 

Mr. Hottrrerp. In principle, I would be 
willing to give it up, providing I was sure 
the Public Health Service could get $20 mil- 
lion a year. But you and I both know that 
on Capitol Hill it’s very easy to get money 
for the Pentagon and it’s very easy to get 
money for the AEC, but it’s very difficult to 
get money for the Public Health Service. 

Mr. Nowixs. Mr. HOLIFIELD, you pointed 
out a few moments ago that you thought you 
justified the risks of fallout on the basis of 
national security, that we had to take cer- 
tain risks in order to stay at least equal to 
and hopefully ahead of the Russians. 

But you also pointed out that even if the 
Soviet Union and the United States were to 
reach agreement on suspension of weapons 
tests, there still remains this vacuum which 
you described as the land mass of Red China. 

Now, do you feel that on, again on the 
basis of national security, that it would be 
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worth the recognition of Red China in order 
to arrive at some kind of means of negotia- 
tion with that government to insure that it 
be brought into any agreement that might be 
found possible? 

Mr. Ho.irretp. This gets into a different 
problem and a political problem of evalua- 
tion in which many things must be consid- 
ered. 

I think, I'd like to answer you in this way: 
that I think the most important thing that 
could happen would be to do—to take any 
step which might be necessary to prevent a 
nuclear war. I do not see at this time how 
the detection and inspection system could 
function safely for our information, unless 
the land mass of Red China and every other 
satellite nation in the world was included in 
the inspection system. 

Mr. Novins. Well, then, the implication 
of what you are saying is that if it is neces- 
sary to recognize Red China in order to in- 
clude it, you would go along with that? 

Mr. HOLiFreLp, If it means the difference 
between having a nuclear war and not hav- 
ing one, and this is a first step toward pre- 
venting it, then I would say yes. 

Mr. JoHN Finney. Well, Mr. Holifield, we 
have heard a lot of dogmatic statements 
from people on both sides of this issue of 
fallout. I'd like to ask you just one, two, 
three questions here, as to what we know for 
certain about fallout. 

Do we know for certain how long that ra- 
dioactive debris stays in the air, and how it 
comes down to earth? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. No; we do not. They are 
constantly revising their predictions on this. 
At first, I think Dr. Libbey thought that it 
would be 7 to 10 years before all of the strato- 
spheric fallout of a particular bomb would 
come down. I understand that he has re- 
cently reduced that now to about 6 years. 

I understand that there are people in the 
Defense Department that think it may be 
as short as 2 or 8 years. 

Now, this does not change the factor of 
measurements. We are making the same 
measurements, whether it’s 3 years or 10 
years, so in one way, you might say, well, if 
all of a bomb radiation comes down in 3 
years, at the rate we are measuring now, it 
would be less than if it came down in 10 
years. 

On the other hand, there is another factor 
that enters into it. Some of the short-life 
isotopes come down in the first 2 or 3 years, 
and they have not yet decayed, they have not 
burned out, in other words, where, if they 
stayed up there 10 years, they would burn 
out. 

So this is a, this is a mathematical com- 
putation that is very difficult. 

Mr. JOHN Finney. All right. Well, that’s 
a very important and unknown factor. 

Now, the second factor: Do we know what 
happens to that debris once it gets on the 
ground, how it goes into the plants, how 
quickly, how much the plants absorb, and 
how much they reject, and how it gets into 
animals and food supply? Do we know the 
exact ratios? x 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. We do not know the exact 
ratio. We have a great deal of information 
on that. We can measure the strontium 90 
deposit on the soil. We can tell how deep it 
goes, how much there is there. We can 
measure it on the foliage. We can, in some 
instances, we can certainly detect it in milk, 
when it goes from the alfalfa the cow eats, 
into the milk, we can detect it there, and 
we can actually detect it in the bones of 
children after they drink the milk. 

Mr. JOHN FINNEY. All right. Now we've 
got it into the children, and into the human 
beings. 

Do we know how much damage is caused 
by a certain amount of strontium or cesium 
137? 

Mr. Hourrretp. I don't think we know ex- 
actly what—what the damage would be. 
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Mr, JoHN Finney. So we have three great 
unknowns still, don’t we, in this whole fall- 
out picture? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. Oh, I think we have many 
more than that, but three—I will agree to 
those three you mentioned. 

Mr. HERMAN, May I speak to the point of a 
fourth? 

Do we know where fallout is going to 
come, how it is to be distributed around 
the earth, in what regions, in what rainy or 
dry regions, and what belts of latitude? 

Mr. HOLIFIeELD. Well, we have some infor- 
mation on that and we are going to have 
more that will be released in these hearings. 
We know this, that most of the fallout falls 
in the Temperate Zone. We know that it 
falls where rainfall falls, more than in desert 
areas, 

Mr. Nat FINNEY. Mr.—— 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. So we are accumulating 
some knowledge of it. 

Mr. Nat FINNEY. I'd like to ask just one 
followup question to that. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Yes. 

Mr. Nat FINNEY. Do we have, do we know 
of one single human being who has become 
ill or has died from global fallout? 

Mr. HoLirretp. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. HERMAN. Well, I'd like to speak to that 
point also, Mr. HOLIFIELD, 

Does that actually prove anything? If we 
have an increase in numbers from, say, so 
many leukemia deaths to twice that many 
leukemia deaths, could anyone point to any 
one case of leukemia and say this comes 
from strontium 90, and this comes from an 
X-ray, a foot X-ray machine, and this 
comes from background radiation? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. You are speaking the truth. 
You cannot detect the difference, and we do 
not have enough years of statistical knowl- 
edge in order to say at this time that leu- 
kemia deaths are increasing or that they are 
not increasing, as a result of bomb tests. 

Mr. Novins. Mr. HOLIFIELD—— 

Mr. Hourrrevp. This is something we 
haven't found out yet. 

Mr. Novrns. In view of the fact that there 
are always unknown quantities and that 
there has not been enough time elapsed yet 
to collate all this information and to eval- 
uate it, how can you possibly say that some- 
thing is not dangerous, when you don’t know 
what effect is being caused? 

Mr. Hol. Well, we, we say that from 
the best scientific knowledge that we have, 
judging on the intensity of the radiation 
that we do not believe that it is harmful, at 
least it’s not harmful enough that we can 
detect it. 

Mr. Novins. You mean harmful to people 
currently alive? 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Now let me—let me give 
you an illustration, a quick illustration. 

If you get 7 roentgens in a lifetime from 
background radiation which includes normal 
background radiation and bomb test ra- 
diation, and if it takes, let us say—well, let 
us take the case of the Russell experiment on 
mice. Mr., or Dr. Russell used 100 roentgens 
on 5,000 mice and then he traced the genetic 
effect on 100,000 descendants of that 5,000 
mice and found out that it did do genetic 
damage. But I point out to you that he 
used a hundred roentgens on a mouse in 
order to trace the genetic damage. 

Now, when you talk about one-tenth of 
7 roentgens or seven-tenths of 1 roentgen, 
causing leukemia or these other diseases, 
then I think you are in the realm of specu- 
lation and you are not in the realm of proven 
laboratory experiments. 

Mr. HERMAN. Mr. HOLIFIELD, you have over- 
whelmed us with numbers on that, but is it 
not generally acknowledged by the genet- 
icists at least that even an infinitesimal 
extra dose of radiation leads to at least an 
infinitesimal extra amount of damage to 
future generations? 
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Mr. Hourrietp. That is a theory they all 
subscribe to but they cannot prove it. 

Mr. Novins. Mr. HOLIFIELD, let us— 

Mr. HoLIFELD. The threshold—the thresh- 
old—the threshold of radiation damage has 
never been set, whether it is at 0 or 0.6 
or 0.7. 

Mr. Novins. Mr. HOLIFIELD, let me see if I 
can break through some of these fractions of 
roentgens—— 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. All right. 

Mr. Novins. And get to what I think most 
people are probably interested in. 

If I asked you, sir, what this current radia- 
tion and the foreseeable radiation is going to 
do to me or to any children I may have, 
what is your answer? 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. I would say that I do not 
know, nor neither do the scientists know 
exactly. 

Mr. Novins. Then how can you say that this 
is safe? 

Mr. Hort. Well, I don't think I have 
said that it was safe. 

Mr. Novins. How can you say there is no 
danger in this fallout that is appreciable? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. I said that I did not believe 
that there was any danger because it is im- 
possible to prove that there is any danger 
in any kind of a laboratory experiment that 
I know anything about—of this degree of 
intensity of radiation. And I feel like that 
in this instance where there is no proof that 
this low degree of radiation causes deleteri- 
ous effects, that the security of the Nation 
involves taking what risks there may be. 

Mr. JOHN FINNEY. Mr. HOLIFIELD—— 

Mr. Novins. Mr. John Finney. 

Mr. JoHN FINNEY. I would like to take a 
reverse side of this coin, that fallout is often 
used as a reason why we should stop tests. 
I would like to go into the military reasons 
why we might have to continue tests. 

Do we not have to continue tests if we 
are going to have small high-yield warheads 
for our defensive missiles against enemy 
ballistic missiles? 

Mr. Houirtetp. Yes; we do have. This is 
a very important question that you have 
asked, because at this time our foreign 
policy is based on massive retaliation with 
large hydrogen weapons, megathons—1-meg- 
athon, 5-, 10-megathon weapons. We are 
completely ignoring the small weapon field. 
Now it might be possible that if you had 
small weapons that you could get by with- 
out using big ones. But if you put all 
your eggs into one basket of big ones, you 
either are not going to use them because 
your—you don’t want to start that kind of 
a war, or if you do use them you have started 
something that I think will be very bad for 
civilization, 

Mr. JOHN FINNEY. Well then are you as a 
member of the Atomic Energy Committee 
saying that we should continue tests to de- 
velop small tactical defensive war heads? 

Mr. HoLFELD. I am saying that unless 
there is the proper kind of a detection and in- 
spection system that we can depend upon, 
where everybody stops, that we, that we 
should continue making tests for these small 
weapons. And I might point out that these 
tests can be made underground for small 
weapons without releasing any radioactivity 
into the air. 

Mr. NAT FINNEY. Representative HOLIFIELD, 
I would like to take you in a little different 
area, 

Mr. HOLIFIeLp. All right. 

Mr. Nat Finney. An old acquaintance of 
yours over a long period of years is in the 
switches over in the Senate, Secretary of 
Commerce-designate Lewis L. Strauss and the 
other day some pretty extreme statements 
were made about him. 

May I ask, do you think that he should be 
confirmed? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. Now; I would rather not an- 
swer that question. It has nothing to do 
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with these particular hearings and I am not a 
Senator, I do not have to vote on confirma- 
tion. 

Mr. Nat FINNEY. Do you think Dr. Inglis’ 
statements about him are substantially true? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. I haven't read Dr. Inglis’ 
statements. 

Mr. Herman. Let me put it to you this 
way: Do you have any feeling of national 
guilt because of the American program of 
developing nuclear weapons? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. No, sir, I do not; because 
we are faced with the development of the 
Soviets of these weapons and I felt that we 
had to do it in self-defense. 

Mr. JOHN FINNEY. Mr. HOLIFIELD, I would 
like to go to the question of who is watching 
out for our health on this? Who is watch- 
ing out about the milk and how much 
strontium there is in it? Who is watching 
out about that Minnesota wheat in which 
we got some instances in which it had very 
high concentrations of strontium? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. Well, part of this $20 mil- 
lion that the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy has furnished the Atomic Energy 
Commission is being used for that very pur- 

I have the reports here of the radio- 
activity in milk for many different places 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Novins. Do they vary very much— 
excuse me, Mr. Finney, go ahead. 

Mr. JOHN FINNEY. They didn’t find that 
Minnesota wheat, did they? That came from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Hort. Well, there are—are many 
different universities that are testing. Some 
of them are under contract to the AEC, and 
some of them are operating on their own. 
I think the Minnesota detection, soil de- 
tection program was under the University 
of Minnesota, I believe. 

Mr. Nat FINNEY. Representative HOLIFIELD, 
do you consider that 113 units in that one 
sample of wheat, just taken alone, to be be- 
yond the danger point? 

Mr. Howirrerp. No, sir. No. You must 
remember that these measurements are in 
millionths of a millionth of a curie. They 
are very small measurements. 

Mr. Nat Finney. Isn't it true, sir, that the 
average for the year, which is what you go 
by, was well within a safe range? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. It was well within what? 

Mr. Nat Finney. Well within the safe 
range. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. Yes; it was. It was about, 
I think, one-tenth of the permissible level. 

Mr. Herman. In this same line of ques- 
tioning, since we are asking you questions 
in the form of statements, as they do in the 
House, on occasion, would it not also be 
true to say that a maximum permissible 
concentration in wheat is the level at which 
if you eat wheat alone and nothing else 
for 50 to 70 years, you would get to a danger 
point in your body? 

Mr. HoLIFELD. That’s right. It, the maxi- 
mum permissible level is for a 70-year life- 
time period, and you would have to eat 
wheat alone to get it. 

Mr. Herman. So that if wheat is a small 
part of your diet, then over-maximum per- 
missible concentrations is not anything of 
a threat? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. Well, there are many other 
factors that enter. The body discriminates 
and releases a great deal of that. 

Mr. JOHN FINNEY. Mr. HOLIFIELD, just one 
quick question: 

What do you think of the British proposal 
on the test ban issue, their idea that we set 
up a predetermined number of inspections 
on each side and attempt to get around this 
present deadlock? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD, I can't pass judgment on 
that, because I think there is a bigger prob- 
lem involved, and that’s the land mass of 
Red China. I think that has to be solved, 
and why they are not working on this I 
don't know, because any kind of a test sus- 
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pension ban without including the land 
mass of Red China would be worthless. 

Mr. Novins. Do you feel the State Depart- 
ment should be working on this, sir? 

Mr. HoLIFIELD. I certainly do. 

Mr. Novins. Mr. HoLIFIELD, thank you very 
much, indeed, for coming here today to 
face the Nation. 

Our thanks also to today’s panel of news- 
men; to Nat Finney, of the Buffalo Evening 
News; George Herman, of CBS News; and 
John W. Finney, of the New York Times. 
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Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, H.R. 3460, the TVA self-financing 
bill, will soon reach the floor for con- 
sideration. 

In order to clear up some misunder- 
standings regarding congressional con- 
trol, I am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, under unanimous consent, an 
analysis of the effect that H.R. 3460 will 
have on congressional control over the 
TVA. 

Mr. Speaker, I have examined this 
matter carefully. I have studied the 
analysis of the bill made by both the 
proponents and opponents. I believe it 
is clear that this bill does not reduce 
congressional control but increases con- 
trol over the TVA. 

Let me make clear at the outset that 
in this matter of congressional control 
there is one very great difference between 
the TVA and most of the other Govern- 
ment corporations covered by the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act. Un- 
like most of the other corporations, the 
TVA comes to the Congress each year 
for appropriations for its nonpower pro- 
gram. It will continue to do so even 
after the passage of this bill. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations that hears TVA budget 
requests each year—I want to report 
that over the years during which I have 
had the distinction of serving on this 
committee I have observed and can 
testify that the TVA has been subject 
to more intensive, grueling and close 
budgetary scrutiny than perhaps any 
other agency of our Government. 

With that in view, let us see what this 
bill provides in the way of congressional 
control. 

First. This bill does not exempt the 
TVA from any of the budgetary proce- 
dures normally applicable to Govern- 
ment corporations. 

Second. The TVA would still submit 
to the President and the President 
would still submit to the Congress not 
only TVA requirements for appropria- 
tions, but also TVA’s budget for its 
power operations. 

Third. Thus, when reviewing the ap- 
propriation budget of the TVA, the Con- 
gress would continue in the future as 
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it has in the past to look over the cor- 
porate budget and the budgets for its 
power operations. 

Fourth. I can assure you that in this 
Appropriations Subcommittee the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee look over the 
power budget very carefully and I can 
assure you that if ever the TVA should 
propose to do anything in regard to its 
power program that required action by 
Congress, that fact would be called to 
the attention of the Congress in the 
hearings of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and during the consideration of 
the appropriations bill on the floor. 

Fifth. TVA will be required to include 
a detailed statement of its revenue bond 
financing operations in each of its an- 
nual reports to the Congress. That re- 
port would also be available for review 
by the Appropriations Committee and 
other committees of the House. 

Sixth. Furthermore, the General Ac- 
counting Office would continue to audit 
all of TVA’s operations, including those 
under the bond program and to file an 
annual report of such audits with the 
Congress. This, too, would be available 
to the Appropriations Committee and 
other committees of the House, as well 
as to the membership as a whole. 

Seventh. In addition, TVA could not 
begin construction of any new power 
producing projects—whether it was to 
be financed from bond proceeds or power 
revenues—until Congress and the Presi- 
dent were notified of its plans and 90 
days of a single session elapsed without 
Passage of a concurrent resolution dis- 
approving the project. 

Eighth. Finally, this bill authorizes 
the TVA to issue only up to a total of 
$750 million worth of bonds outstand- 
ing at any time. This will call for an 
early and orderly review of TVA opera- 
tions under this bond authorization. 
And the Congress will have the oppor- 
unity to review this whole program and 
make any changes it finds desirable. 

Ninth. I should like to recall also that 
TVA is completely a creature of the 
Congress. The Congress may at any 
time repeal the TVA Act or make any 
changes it desires to make in that act. 
As a matter of fact, that is precisely 
what we are about to do this week. 

Tenth. Finally, I might remind my 
colleagues that there is one other aspect 
in which the Congress exercises far 
greater control over the TVA than it does 
over any other Government agency to 
my knowledge. I refer to the fact that 
the Congress may remove any director 
or all of the directors of the TVA at any 
time by a joint concurrent resolution. 
This is provided in the TVA Act. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this is ample control. 
I cannot see how any reasonable person 
could say that the TVA is not properly 
under the control of the Congress. All 
these controls give to the Congress the 
power to formulate the policies of the 
TVA, but they grant to the board of 
directors of the TVA the power of deci- 
sion over the purely detailed business 
operations which any corporation, per- 
forming a business function, must have 
to operate efficiently and economically, 
I am very much afraid that those who 
propose more stringent control are far 
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more interested in hindering and 
hampering the TVA then in preserving 
proper controls by the Congress. 

The fact is that those who are criti- 
cizing the lack of control by the Congress 
are really objecting to the fact that this 
bill does not give the Budget Bureau and 
the Secretary of the Treasury complete 
control over the TVA. 

I might point out that the history of 
the TVA legislation all along the line 
from the beginning makes clear that it 
has always been the intent of Congress 
to maintain the independence of the TVA 
from the executive branch—so that it 
would be removed from politics and po- 
litical considerations. 

It is alleged for example that this leg- 
islation would exempt the TVA from op- 
erations of the Government Corporations 
Control Act. A careful reading of the 
legislation and of the Government Cor- 
porations Control Act makes clear, as 
the report of the Public Works Commit- 
tee develops, that the TVA will receive 
precisely the same treatment under the 
Government-Corporations Control Act 
as other Government corporations that 
have the same authority to sell bonds to 
the public. For example, the Govern- 
ment Corporations Control Act does pro- 
vide that the Secretary of the Treasury 
will have control over bonds issued by 
Government corporations which sell the 
bonds directly to the Treasury or which 
are guaranteed by the United States— 
but it exempts from Treasury control the 
bonds of other Federal corporations 
which are not guaranteed by the Federal 
Government and sold to the public. The 
bonds of the TVA will not be guaranteed 
by the Federal Government and they 
will be sold to the general public. They, 
thus, fall into the same category as the 
bonds of the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, Federal land banks, and the banks 
for cooperatives, which are all exempt 
from control. 

I believe we all agree that Government 
corporations should all be treated the 
same way depending on their functions 
and responsibilities. This bill provides 
that the TVA will advise and consult 
the Secretary of the Treasury before 
issuing any bonds. By doing this and 
giving the Treasury adequate control 
over the timing of TVA bond issues, this 
bill actually gives the Treasury more 
control over the TVA bonds than it now 
exercises over the bond issues of other 
Federal corporations. 

In this connection, I might point out 
that our colleague, Mr. AUCHINCLOSs, 
made a very significant comment during 
the hearings. Mr. AUCHINCLOss, as we 
all know, has had some experience in 
the financial world and during these last 
hearings on this legislation he said: 


Tt would appear to me that if the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury does not give his ap- 
proval to the offer of these bonds, it would 
be very difficult to sell them. For instance, 
if these bonds were to be issued, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury asked for a de- 
ferral for 45 days for certain reasons, and 
those reasons were not acceptable to the 
Corporation, I think the Corporation would 
have a great deal of difficulty in marketing 
the bonds with the Treasury Department’s 
objection still standing. 
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And I further quote: 
Do you think that the general public 
would buy these bonds, if there were an out- 


standing objection on the part of the Treas- 
ury Department with regard to them? 


In other words, Mr. AUCHINCLOSS 
points out that whatever is or is not 
written in any bill, if the Secretary of 
the Treasury announced publicly that 
he did not approve of some bonds of- 
fered by some Government corporation, 
it is very unlikely that there would be 
a market for such bonds. In view of 
this, there is no necessity to give the 
Secretary of the Treasury power that he 
does not need. Our history makes plain 
that if we give somebody the power to 
do something—and in this instance we 
would be giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury the power to intervene and 
even veto the plans of the TVA—that 
power eventually wil be used, and prob- 
ably used contrary to the policy of 
Congress. 

If we in the Congress want to main- 
tain control of the TVA it would be 
highly inconsistent to give control to 
the Secretary of the Treasury who has 
no knowledge of the problems of the 
TVA. The bill maintains and insures, 
not Budget Bureau, but congressional 
control. 


Secretary McElroy Explores the Possibil- 
ity of Vastly Increased Military Spend- 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of the status of our national de- 
fense and the specific requirements of 
the 1960 budget has already been ex- 
plored in some detail during this session 
of Congress by Members of this body as 
well as by Members of the other body. 
One of the most eloquent and outspoken 
proponents of the administration’s de- 
fense budget has been, of course, the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Defense, Neil H. 
McElroy. In testimony after testimony 
taken here on Capitol Hill, Secretary Mc- 
Elroy has defended the present level of 
military spending as adequate, and he 
has joined with other members of his 
administration in deploring what he has 
regarded as the serious consequences 
that might accrue as the result of any 
increase in military spending that might 
be proposed by this Congress. The Sec- 
retary maintained this position even 
though the Soviets have been outstrip- 
ping us in the field of ICBM’s. 

I recall in this connection, Mr. Speak- 
er, that when the Secretary appeared 
before the House Committee on Armed 
Services, he replied to a question which 
I directed to him on this particlular sub- 
ject, and it appears on page 915 of the 
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so-called military posture briefings be- 
fore the committee: 

Mr. STRATTON. How does the calculated 
risk that we are taking in the budget com- 
pare with the calculated risk that we took 
in 1959? Is it greater or less? 

Secretary MCELROY. That is a question that 
I wouldn't know the answer to. My belief 
is that there is no serious calculated risk in 
any of these, and I think the fact that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have given me a signed 
memorandum which says that they see no 
serious gaps in the program indicates that 
the best people that we have in the military 
also feel this away. 


Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, the signed 
memorandum to which the Secretary re- 
ferred was the same memorandum to 
which each of the four Chiefs of Staff 
had also written certain detailed reser- 
vations, and the reservations were later 
submitted to the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee of the other body and also ap- 
peared in full in the New York Times. 

As is well known, Secretary McElroy 
has announced his impending retire- 
ment from the Government within the 
next few months. 

In view of Secretary McElroy’s stanch 
position in support of the military budg- 
et, I was profoundly surprised to read 
the other day in the press accounts of 
an address which the Secretary made to 
the Bureau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association 
dinner in New York City on April 23, in 
which the Secretary was reported to 
have said that since the Soviet Union 
may shortly increase its military produc- 
tion by some 50 percent this country 
must also be prepared to match or better 
that increase, either by an overall boost 
in our gross national product or by some 
serious restriction of expenditures in 
nonmilitary fields. 

The Secretary’s speech, which seemed 
to fly completely in the face of his sworn 
testimony before the Congress and to 
represent a related recognition of the 
validity of the position of those Mem- 
bers of Congress who have questioned the 
adequacy of the 1960 military budget, 
struck me as an amazing document. I 
obtained a copy of the speech and I be- 
lieve that it deserves very serious study 
by every Member of this body. 

I also believe that the Secretary’s 
speech raises certain very serious ques- 
tions which ought to be fully explored 
by the committees of this Congress with- 
out delay. If the Soviet potential is so 
substantial in the military field, and if it 
seems likely in the very near future that 
we may have to undergo such a drastic 
increase in military spending as the Sec- 
retary has suggested then how can we be 
quite as certain as the Secretary has 
been that the military expenditures for 
fiscal 1960 as proposed by the adminis- 
tration are indeed adequate and that no 
serious element of risk is involved? 

In view of this statement by the Sec- 
retary, one might even wonder whether 
the Secretary’s impending retirement 
really stems from a desire to return to 
civilian life or whether the Secretary is 
perhaps not quite as completely satisfied 
with the adequacy of the 1960 military 
budget as he has suggested. 

To me the amazing thing about the 
Secretary's address is that it has caused 
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such a minor ripple in the press. Only 
one article, to my knowledge, has ex- 
plored the implications of this address, 
a report by Mr. R. H. Shackford, of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, which ap- 
peared in the Washington Daily News, 
Monday, April 27. Mr. Shackford sug- 
gests that the Eisenhower administration 
is, as he put it, “very gingerly trying to 
prepare the American people for bad 
news ahead—more taxes, harder work, 
greater productivity, fewer luxuries, and 
maybe even more governmental con- 
trols.” 

Secretary McElroy in his address says 
that the threat of increased Soviet mili- 
tary spending is something “which may 
force us to make some hard choices.” 

Mr. Speaker, if hard choices have to be 
made, then is it not well that the Secre- 
tary should discuss these hard choices 
now with the Members of Congress be- 
fore the 1960 military budget is adopted? 
Perhaps if these hard choices do have to 
be made, then we ought to begin thinking 
about them this year rather than at some 
future date. Because the longer we put 
off such hard choices, the greater will 
be the risk we run that our response to 
the Soviet challenge will not be sufficient- 
ly great. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include both the text of the Secretary’s 
address and also the text of the article 
by Mr. R. H. Shackford, which appeared 
in the Washington Daily News: 


THE FREE WOọoRLD’S COMPETITION WITH 
COMMUNISM 
(Talk by Neil H. McElroy, Secretary of De- 
fense, Bureau of Advertising dinner, New 
York City, N.Y., April 23, 1959) 


The last time a Secretary of Defense was 
given the opportunity to address this dis- 
tinguished group was in 1948—just 11 years 
ago—when Mr. Forrestal reported to you on 
the state of the Nation's defenses. 

That year, 1948, was a year of great and 
historic change in the military and foreign 
policies of this Nation. Just to illustrate how 
momentous these changes were, I might re- 
mind you that on one day in June 1948— 
the Senate of the United States passed the 
first peacetime draft law in the history of 
our Nation and on the very next day, by 
an overwhelming vote, approved the Vanden- 
berg resolution—a resolution that charted 
the course of collective security for the 
United States and the nations of the free 
world—a course we have been following ever 
since, These were 2 days in which the stream 
of our history was diverted into new and un- 
tried channels. 

The draft law of 1948, plus a supplemental 
military appropriation of over $3 billion in 
the same year, represented our first concrete 
efforts to rebuild our Military Establishment 
from its postwar low. 

The Vandenberg resolution—in the foreign 
policy field—was an unprecedented depar- 
ture from anything we had ever before at- 
tempted. Through this resolution the 
Senate of the United States advised the Presi- 
dent of certain steps it thought he should 
take in the field of foreign policy. You all 
know that President Truman took this ad- 
vice—first by negotiating the North Atlantic 
Treaty. In succeeding years President 
Truman—then President Eisenhower—estab- 
lished a whole series of mutual security 
arrangements—which today form the warp 
and woof of our national security policy. 
Undermine them or take them away and we 
would have to evolve a brandnew defense 
strategy, if we were given the time. 
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You gentlemen who publish newspapers 
know better perhaps than any other group 
in America what caused us to take those 
momentous steps in 1948. You remember 
because you lived through those postwar 
days of frustration. 

Earlier, you had written about the hope 
for the United Nations Charter and world 
peace through international resolve and 
agreement. Then as the years 1945, 1946, 
and 1947 unfolded, your papers were forced, 
in truth and objectivity, to publish a differ- 
ent story—a story of partial disillusion- 
ment—of shaken faith in a scarred United 
Nations, stranded on the rocks of the Soviet 
veto. Gradually it became painfully ap- 
parent to you and, through you, to the 
American people, that the Communists had 
no intention of abiding by the spirit of the 
charter; that they were intent on nothing 
less than world domination; and finally, that 
we—the United States—were the main 
stumbling block in their path. 

Like the practical people we are—we re- 
acted to the all too apparent danger. Per- 
haps it was the brutal suppression of 
Czechoslovakia in February of 1948 that 
started us down the dual highway of re- 
armament and collective security we have 
been following ever since. Certainly this first 
forcible Communist conquest of a stable free 
government was a profound shock to our 
people. Again what they read in news ac- 
counts and your editorial pages shed an al- 
together new light on the power and com- 
plete ruthlessness of Communist aggression. 

If Czechoslovakia wasn’t enough to spell 
out the ultimate Communist aims—the be- 
ginning of the Berlin blockade in the fol- 
lowing months of 1948 was the convincer. 
This was the first great probe into the moral 
and military backbone of the United States. 
Would we allow 2 million Berliners to starve? 
Would we turn them over to the Russians 
to be exploited? Or, would we take heroic 
measures? 

You told the American people that story 
too—the story of the airlift—we flew sup- 
plies into beleaguered Berlin for month after 
month. We moved atomic bomb capable 
B-29 bombers to England. We broke the 
Berlin blockade. But, more important, we 
demonstrated to the Russians and the whole 
world that we would not yield a rightful 
position to a threat of force. We had met 
our first great postwar test. It was only 
the first of many more to come in the years 
between then and now. 

But in 1948, as you told this story, up and 
down the face of this peace-loving land— 
and told it as only a free objective press 
can—our people got the point. They always 
will when the facts are made clear to them. 
America’s security was in danger. “Do 
something about it,” they told their leaders. 
So their leaders did. 

The Marshall plan sped through Con- 
gress—so did the Draft Act and large sup- 
plemental appropriations for the Armed 
Forces. Finally, in the closing days of the 
Congress, the Senate passed the Vandenberg 
resolution. 

These steps were not easy for America to 
take. The Senate resolution was violently 
attacked on the floor of the Senate and in 
the editorial columns of some newspapers— 
as an absolute and utter abandonment of 
traditional American foreign policy. Op- 
ponents cried that it violated the counsel 
of George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
to avoid permanent or entangling alliances. 
It undermined the United Nations. It would 
bring on a third world war. 

Actually, the collective security policy of 
our Government was approved by our peo- 
ple in the beginning because it made sense 
to them as a way to avoid a third world war. 
It makes just as good sense today. 

I have gone into this bit of history be- 
tween Mr. Forrestal's appearance before you 
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and mine tonight—for the reason that I 
think a clear understanding of the events 
of his day are essential to a comprehension 
of today’s policies. Ik the people know why 
the Nation had no option but to go forward 
with collective security in 1948, they will 
better understand why we cannot go back- 
ward in 1959 and beyond. 

I believe it is important for all of us to 
reexamine—and then retell—the story of 
the beginnings of today’s military and for- 
eign policy. The plain fact of the matter 
is that the strategic concept of this coun- 
try for survival is collective security. It is 
a concept on which the military posture of 
the Nation is based. The reasons which led 
to the adoption of this national policy of 
collective security in the forties—have not 
lost their urgency or their cogency in the 
fifties, nor will they in the foreseeable 
future. 

Basically, the doctrine of collective se- 
curity requires strength among our allies 
around the world. They have the man- 
power and they have the will to preserve 
their independence. What most of the free 
world countries lack, is weapons to match 
the manpower and the will of their people. 
What we do, through our program of mili- 
tary assistance, is to provide such coun- 
tries with appropriate weapons and with 
training in the use of those weapons. 

The administration of the military assist- 
ance progranr has not been perfect, but it 
has been effective. The measure of its effec- 
tiveness will always be its deterrent effect 
on Communist advances into free world ter- 
ritory—direct and indirect. The program 
was inaugurated, just 10 years ago, to build 
up peaceful barriers to further conquest by 
Soviet communism. I believe it has fulfilled 
that purpose admirably, in spite of occasional 
blunders of administration. 

Repeated, bitter attacks on our foreign 
assistance programs leave in their wake a 
very large, never answered question—What is 
the alternate national security policy to be 
if the doctrine of collective self-defense is 
abandoned? 

The President’s Committee To Study the 
United States Military Assistance Program— 
Otherwise known as the Draper committee— 
has recently given an answer to that ques- 
tion. The only alternate they could see to 
our foreign assistance program—and they so 
reported to President Eisenhower—was to 
take “our first stand in the last ditch.” The 
Draper committee put it this way: 

“The choice our country faces is very real 
and near at hand. In our fascination with 
our own mistakes, and the constant use of 
foreign aid as a whipping boy, we may be 
gradually choking this vital feature of our 
national security to death.” 

To this I can only add—with the full 
unanimous support of our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—when we choke the military assistance 
program we have a strangle hold on our own 
military policy. That program is as much 
in our national self-interests as the weapons 
in the hands of our own forces. Both are 
absolutely essential to our own protection. 

Now let's take a hard look at our own 
defenses—our own weapons systems, never 
forgetting that they are integrated into 
‘the system of collective security I haye 
just discussed. 

Any nation which builds its defense posi- 
tion soundly does so on the basis of its spe- 
cial advantages. That is exactly what Amer- 
ica has proceeded to do over the years. We 
believe—considering our geographical posi- 
tion, our allies and our military know-how— 
that the weapons systems we have evolved 
offer the best possible combination to keep 
anyone from attacking us. 

Our planned programs for the future are 
responsive to all the variables in the formula 
which best defines America’s security needs. 
They will respond to future intelligence of 
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Soviet capabilities, to technological break- 
throughs—which we constantly seek—and to 
the changing strengths of our collective secu- 
rity arrangements. 

America has today the strongest air strik- 
ing force in the world. This force is com- 
posed of the largest heavy bomber force in 
existence, as well as the largest medium 
bomber force. These forces are backed up by 
mobile carrier-based aircraft and tactical 
fighter bombers stationed in many strategic 
places around the world. 

You may be sure that these bomber 
forces—all four of them—will be kept in any 
status of alert required to insure their ability 
to deliver unacceptable punishment to any 
nation which might attack us. They are 
peaceful barriers to aggression—peaceful but 
effective. 

I feel before I leave the weapons business 
and get into other fields that affect the coun- 
try’s security I should make some comment 
on the so-called missile gap. There may de- 
velop within the next few days a disparity 
between the number of long-range intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles in our stockpile and 
those in the Soviet Union's. I said “may 
develop,” because whether a gap opens up 
depends in large measure on the willingness 
of the Kremlin to concentrate on the produc- 
tion of missiles to the full-rated capacity of 
the Russian nation and its satellites. 

I believe it is wrong, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff believe it is wrong, to compare our 
heavy weapons delivery systems, category by 
category, and insist on being numerically 
greater in each. Our Armed Forces are built 
to fit our needs—presumably the Soviet's are 
selected to fit what they consider to be their 
needs. So long as the United States con- 
tinues to have an overall preponderance of 
capability to deliver high-potency weapons— 
on target—we need not fear attack. We have 
such a preponderance now, and no one in 
this administration—civilian or military— 
has any intention of allowing this condition 
to change. 

The military strength of this or any nation 
is best measured by adding a sum total of its 
separate strengths into a composite whole. 
When this is done our military leaders, and 
again I refer to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
conclude that our composite strength is ade- 
quate and has no serious gaps. 

This calendar year 1959 we expect to add 
to our powerful mixture of weapons delivery 
systems an initial intercontinental ballistic 
missile capability—not a large capability 
numerically—but we believe approximately 
as large as what the Soviet Union will have 
in 1959. Our planned future deployment of 
ICBM's, as we are financing them in the 
1960 budget, provides numbers which in con- 
cert with our other weapons systems—such 
as our massive aircraft strength and the 
Polaris system—we believe to be fully ade- 
quate to deter the outbreak of general war. 
The military program of this country is based 
solely on what is required for national secu- 
rity. It is not determined by budgetary con- 
siderations. 

Next year a number of our atomic sub- 
marines will be carrying deadly Polaris mis- 
siles. Just one of these Polaris submarines 
on station, ready to fire, will have striking 
power hundreds of times more effective than 
the first and only atomic bombs dropped in 
combat. 

The Soviets have made no claim to the 
development either of a nuclear powered 
submarine or a Polaris type missile. They 
are fully aware of the military advantages 
and relative invulnerability of this weapons 
system. So, while it must be assumed that at 
some future time, the Soviet arsenal will 
include Polaris type submarines, it seems 
clear that the United States has a consider- 
able lead in this highly important weapons 
system. 
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Next year also, this country will add to its 
offensive armament powerful air-to-ground 
atomic missiles—which can be fired from 
our heavy bombers hundreds of miles outside 
target defense areas. 

We confidently expect that our own mili- 
tary strength integrated with our collective 
security strategy will continue to be success- 
ful in discouraging Communist military at- 
tack on the free world. But acceptance of 
the belief that the Communists will hesitate 
to use military conquest as a means to their 
objective of world domination does not mean 
they will have given up the objective. It 
only signifies that the Soviets may decide 
that the use of military conquest has become 
unprofitable. We may be sure that such 
possible abandonment of one means will 
only cause the Communists to concentrate 
their efforts on other avenues they believe 
will lead them to absolute world power. 

Thus, the United States and the other na- 
tions of the free world are bound to be pro- 
jected into other spheres of competition. 
We must be alert to the dangers which 
may develop in the new areas. Let me 
name a few of these spheres. First and 
most important—the competition for the 
mind of man—all else is subsidiary to this 
battle — second, economic competition — 
third, competition in the field of education. 

In the competition for the mind of man 
the free world has for export the best and 
most admired product in the history of man- 
kind freedom freedom wrapped in all 
kinds of packages—packages so attractive 
that man has always jammed the world’s 
marketplaces wherever they could be pos- 
sessed. 

There is freedom of religion so ardently 
desired by the Buddhists of Tibet and the 
Moslems of the Middle East, not to mention 
millions of people behind the Iron Curtain— 
who have already lost this freedom to Com- 
munist godlessness. 

There is freedom of speech and of the press 
so respected by you and by me and so ab- 
horrent to Communist countries where con- 
trol of information media is indispensable 
to oppression. Freedom of the press and 
freedom of expression rocked all of Hungary 
in a few hours. It is something no Commu- 
nist country can tolerate and survive. They 
let a hundred flowers bloom—in words of 
Mao Tse-tung—only so they can snip off the 
heads of the 99 they won't want to mature 
into dangerous thought. 

There are many lesser freedoms—all of 
which we have and consider essential to hap- 
piness—and all of which the history of the 
modern world tells us man aspires to pos- 
sess. There is freedom to travel, freedom to 
live as one wishes and where one wishes, 
freedom to work as one pleases, and at what 
one pleases and freedom to save and invest 
in ways which permit the individual to share 
in the growth of the country. All these free- 
doms are denied in the Communist world 
and will be denied to the people of any nation 
which comes under Communist domination. 

The recent brutal aggression by Commu- 
nist China against Tibet is a classic example 
of the utter worthlessness of Communist 
promises and agreements. The world re- 
members the words of Chou En-lai at the 
Bandung Conference—honeyed soothing 
words, cooing to all its neighbors that China 
stood—I believe “resolutely” is the Commu- 
nist word—for noninterference in the in- 
ternal affairs of others. 

The dramatic flight of the Dalai Lama in 
the face of a formal agreement to respect 
the religious beliefs and political system of 
Tibet should convince the rest of Commu- 
nist China's neighbors of its true intentions. 
Those intentions do not differ from those 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
They were aptly put by Mr. Allen Dulles 
just a few days ago, when he stated: 
[Their] mission continues to be the sub- 
version of the entire free world, starting, of 
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course, with those countries which are the 
most vulnerable.” 

The problem we must solve is how to pre- 
vent those most vulnerable nations from 
being sucked into the maw of Communist 
promises, and thus lose their status as free 
nations. Somehow we must make the classic 
Communist pattern of penetration and sub- 
version so obvious that it will be rejected 
summarily. Recent news dispatches and edi- 
torials from the Middle East and India indi- 
cate that Communist heavyhandedness in 
the Berlin crisis, in Iraq, and in Tibet is 
making its mark on the mind of uncom- 
mitted men. More of our resources and 
ingenuity must be devoted to delineating 
clearly these true images of the Communist 
technique and displaying them in the show- 
cases of the world. 

One of the dramatic demonstrations of 
popular decision between communism and 
the free world took place several months ago 
in Berlin where, as you well know, the Com- 
munist system exists in the very same city 
with a free government. In a city election 
where the lines were clearly drawn the Com- 
munist Party candidates of West Berlin re- 
ceived less than 2 percent of West Berliners’ 
ballots. We expect and are confident that 
the world will make this same choice when- 
ever free government and the Communist 
variety compete in the open market. 

Now, I would like to speak about some 
of the tough decisions which face the people 
of this country if we are to prevail in non- 
military as well as military spheres of com- 
petition with the Communist system. I 
have, in the past, labeled these as “hard 
choices.” 

We have a system of government by laws— 
where as much freedom of choice is left to 
the individual as is consistent with those 
laws. No one tells our large corporations 
how much of their profits must be plowed 
back into industrial expansion nor what kind 
of product they shall make for X years into 
the future. Similarly, no one tells Johnny 
or Mary or their parents, what their educa- 
tion and their profession shall be. 

The Communist system of government 
controls is the very antithesis of ours. It 
prescribes what will be made, how it will 
be made and what will be done with the 
finished product. Then it decides how much 
of what is produced will be used for the 
direct benefit of the people—and how much 
will be used for military purposes or rein- 
vested in expansion of the means of pro- 
duction. It likewise subordinates the wishes 
of the individual in its system of education— 
a system where quotas are established in 
each category deemed by the state as es- 
sential—and all facilities and resources—in- 
cluding human resources—are mobilized to 
meet the estimated needs, 

Since we are in competition with a coun- 
try which operates by a totally different set 
of rules, it may be necessary for us to tighten 
our belts and step up our national effort. 
Thus, in our long range competition with 
the Soviet Union in the economic and edu- 
cational fields we may be faced with some 
difficult decisions. 

In the economic field, for instance, the 
Soviet Union, for all its failure to meet an- 
nounced goals, has made tremendous strides 
in developing its economy. Its total output 
is still less than half of ours but by diverting 
dictated percentages into designated chan- 
nels they manage to stay on a par with us 
in some fields and perhaps even go ahead 
of us in others. For one example, the Soviet 
Union devotes twice as great a percentage of 
its gross national product to military ends 
as the United States for about the same total 
military expenditure as ours. They, simi- 
larly, devote nearly twice as great a per- 
centage of their total output to industrial 
expansion as this country. All of these 
things they can do because the state wills 
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that the people must do without the con- 
sumer goods their people want—and our 
people have in abundance. 

The Soviet Union has recently announced 
a new 7-year plan and boasts that by 1970 
or sooner she will advance to first place in 
both volume of production and per capita 
production. Our intelligence discounts this 
claim as propaganda but the discount is 
not so deep as to encourage complacency 
on our part. Indeed, we anticipate enough 
economic progress by the Soviets to predict 
probable necessity for change in some of our 
economic thinking and practices. 

Mr. Allen Dulles estimates that the Soviet 
Union could, as a result of increased pro- 
ductivity over the next 7 years, increase her 
present military spending by 50 percent. 
This is an area where the Soviet Union’s 
effort must be matched or bettered. It is, 
therefore, one of those areas which may force 
us to make some hard choices, We either 
have to boost our own gross national product 
so that whatever increase may be required 
in military spending will not disturb other 
areas of our economy or we have to cut down 
on expenditures in those other areas to 
compensate for the increased military 
budget. 

The Soviet Union may also channel a large 
percentage of her increased resources over 
the next few years to expand her trade and 
aid policies with those vulnerable but uncom- 
mitted nations of the world. This course, 
too, may mean changes in emphasis in our 
own economy and sacrifices for our people. 

We can no more afford to lose the economic 
competition with communism than we can 
afford to fall behind militarily. One of the 
major influences in attracting the mind of 
man to one system of government as opposed 
to another is demonstrated success in eco- 
nomic growth. Today the United States is 
the acknowledged leader, To maintain that 
position of leadership we may have to di- 
vert more of our output into upholding our 
worldwide responsibilities and less into 
what our people would like to have. 

The only way I know to meet Soviet eco- 
nomic competition is to increase our own 
output. This may mean plowing back a 
larger percentage of our gross national 
product into capital investment for indus- 
trial expansion, the kind of expansion which 
will provide facilities for greater production 
of all types of goods including, if need be, 
more military hardware. It may mean that 
our people will have to learn to get along 
with less in current consumption. Othewise, 
we may come out second best in a competi- 
tion for which there is no second prize. 

I believe our economic system—like our 
social system—is the greatest in the world. 
We must keep both systems so healthy that 
no country to which a freedom of choice is 
still open would think of choosing the Com- 
munist way. 

In the field of educational competition we 
likewise must surge forward. Not only must 
we keep pace with the rising demands of 
technology—but we must train more and 
better leaders in all fields of human activ- 
ity—publishers, military, business, labor, 
teachers, politicians, diplomats, and many 
others. We must contrive to do this, within 
the basic framework of the freedom we prize 
so highly. This can be accomplished only 
by a truly massive national effort to encour- 
age, help, and persuade our youth along 
educational lines which will marshal the 
Nation's intellectual resources. 

We must devise means to reduce mental 
wastage to a minimum. This means iden- 
tifying our talented youngsters early. But 
identifying them and their special talents 
is only a small part of the problem. They 
must then be encouraged and stimulated to 
continue their education in the fields for 
which they are best fitted. Parents, teachers, 
and community leaders must join in the 
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effort to influence youth toward right deci- 
sions in the field of education. 

Youngsters need guidance and intelligent 
persuasion. Both must come from knowl- 
edgeable and interested adults. It follows 
that a need exists to educate adults not only 
in what the Communists are truly after but 
in how their aims, objectives, and practices 
require certain special and continuing efforts 
in our own educational system. I know a 
great many of you publishers have taken the 
lead in fostering adult education along the 
lines I have suggested. This is a continuing 
task which requires community and individ- 
ual leadership of the highest order. Those 
who understand the threat we face must 
communicate that understanding to all who 
touch the lives of our children to the 
children themselves. 

The fact that we operate in this country 
on the principle of freedom of choice doesn't 
mean that we can't do something about guid- 
ing our young minds into channels which 
will increase our productivity and our ca- 
pacity to give true leadership—intellectual 
and cultural as well as economic and mili- 
tary—to the free world. 

We have certain known, well-defined gaps 
in our educational system—such as weak- 
nesses in science, mathematics, and language 
instruction. Our educational leaders and 
responsible members of our communities are 
hard at work defining the extent of our edu- 
cational gaps and now they may be bridged. 
Already they have concluded we will need 
better teachers and more of them and that 
we will have to pay them more. This will 
mean more taxes for our people—an unpleas- 
ant but, in my judgment, a necessary price 
to pay for the development of our most val- 
uable resource. Another hard choice. 

I know it is clear to all those here present 
that America does face a struggle for sur- 
vival. In facing this fact we should oc- 
casionally remind ourselves that we have 
tremendous advantages over those who have 
announced that they will bury us. 

We have stronger defense forces and we 
intend to keep this posture. 

We have strong and loyal allies. We can 
and must keep those allies strong with what- 
ever military and economic assistance is re- 
quired. 

We have a strong, healthy, efficient econ- 
omy—the economic growth of Soviet Russia 
raises questions for us as to how we may 
best use the output of our economy in order 
to serve our own people and the free world. 

We have a system of education which has 
made our country great—has offered oppor- 
tunity unlimited for individuals with the 
right kind of guidance and the right kind of 
inner drive. Some gaps have developed—in 
curriculum weakness, in neglect of the teach- 
ing profession, and in lack of pupil motiva- 
tion. These gaps are inconsistent with the 
requirements placed on us by our position 
of world leadership. They must be closed. 

We have freedom—all the freedoms in the 
spectrum—freedoms without which the 
spirit of man withers and dies. Here, above 
all, is the source of our strength—the shine 
of our example for the rest of the world. 

We seek only to preserve those freedoms— 
for ourselves, and for others who aspire to 
live and worship outside the suffocating, god- 
less, Communist system. With these advan- 
tages and a sense of dedication to their pres- 
ervation there is no struggle we cannot win, 


[From the Washington Daily News, Apr. 27, 
1959 


More Taxes, FEWER LUXURIES ARE IN OFFING— 
U.S. New “Dic IN” ERA To Top RED, EXPERTS 
Warn 

(By R. H. Shackford) 
Very gingerly, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion seems to be trying to prepare the Amer- 
ican people for bad news ahead—more taxes, 
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harder work, greater productivity, fewer lux- 
uries, and maybe even more governmental 
controls. 

If high administration spokesmen mean 
what they are saying, they believe such steps 
will be necessary if the United States is to 
meet an intensified Soviet military-economic 
challenge. 

The administration prophets so far are 
Central Intelligence Agency Director Allen W. 
Dulles and Defense Secretary Neil McElroy. 
Their cautious soundings are being made in 
the midst of the budget battle with Con- 
gress, but also as the economy surges toward 
record highs. 

WARNING 

Allen Dulles launched the first trial bal- 
loon in this direction early this month in 
a speech warning about the rapid rate of 
increase in industrial production in the 
Soviet Union. 

He estimated that further Soviet increases 
in the next 7 years would make it possible 
for Nikita Khrushchev, if he wishes, to in- 
crease military spending 50 percent and di- 
vert large resources to his trade-and-aid 
campaigns in uncommitted nations. 
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The unpleasant possibilities in this for 
Americans was left to Mr. McElroy to dis- 
cuss in his address to the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. Although 
there was emphasis on the claim that the 
United States militarily is stronger today 
than the Soviet Union, the most important 
section of the address discussed the hard 
choices Americans will have to make to keep 
the balance that way. 

HIS VIEWS 

Mr. McElroy warned that the United States 
cannot let the Soviets best us in either mili- 
tary strength or economic competition. His 
picture went like this: 

Military: The Soviet Union's effort (pos- 
sible 50 percent increase) must be matched 
or bettered. * * * We either have to boost 
our Own gross national production so that 
whatever increase may be required in mili- 
tary spending will not disturb other areas 
of our economy, or we will have to cut down 
on expenditures in those other areas to com- 
pensate for the increased military budget.” 

Economic: “One of the major influences in 
attracting the mind of man to one system 
of government as opposed to another is 
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demonstrated success in economic growth. 
Today the United States is the acknowledged 
leader. To maintain that position of leader- 
ship we may have to divert more of our out- 
put into upholding our worldwide responsi- 
bilities and less into what people would like 
to have.” 
THE LIST 


Some things Mr. McElroy said would have 
to be done if we are to stay ahead of the 
Soviets: 

Plow back a larger percentage of the gross 
national product into capital investment for 
industrial expansion. 

Produce more military hardware, if the 
Soviets move in that direction. 

“Learn to get along with less in current 
consumption.” 

“More taxes” to pay for better education. 

“We anticipate enough economic progress 
by the Soviets,” Mr. McElroy said, to predict 
probable necessity for change in some of our 
economic thinking and practices.” 

He didn't detail changes contemplated, but 
warned that if we fail to meet the Soviet 
economic-military challenge, “we may come 
out second best in a competition for which 
there is no second prize.” 
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Tuespay. May 5, 1959 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, before the day's per- 
plexities close in about us, we are grate- 
ful for these sacred moments dedicated 
to the upward look. 

When we peer down we see only the 
baser and more ignoble part of life. If 
we look about us we see only the con- 
fusions and limitations. 

If we lift our eyes to the skyline we 
begin to see the unity and the order of 
life. 

If we raise our eyes to the hills, even 
as Thy servant, the psalmist of old, we 
are conscious of ranges and powers be- 
yond our puny reach. 

We confess that as we tread the drab 
and dreary path of clutching daily duties, 
we so often do not see high enough or far 
enough, and so we are caught in a con- 
fusion which blinds and cheats us. 

Teach us that we shall find the way 
out only as we look away from our baf- 
flements to the unchanging mountain 
peaks of truths and values and relation- 
ships which pierce the horizons of faith 
and which are always waiting to gladden 
our questing vision and quiet our per- 
turbed souls. 

And so, as we lift our eyes to the hills, 
by the alchemy of Thy grace may our 
prayers turn to pageants of living and 


ving. 
In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, May 1, 1959, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 


to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS OF 
PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE TO 
STUDY MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying docu- 
ment, was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 29, 1959. 
The Honorable RicHarp M. NIXON, 
The President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: In my mu- 
tual security message last month, I 
stated that the bipartisan Committee To 
Study the U.S. Military Assistance Pro- 
gram would soon render an interim re- 
port, and that after study of this report 
I would submit to Congress such recom- 
mendations thereon as I should deem 
appropriate. 

The Committee, composed of eminent 
Americans, has made an excellent study 
of the grave perils inherent in Commu- 
nist military, economic, and political ac- 
tivities throughout the world. It has 
pointed out that without a continuing 
and effective mutual security program 
our single and unthinkable alternative is 
“to seek survival in isolation—a state of 
siege—as the world continues to shrink.” 
The Committee has highlighted the ne- 
cessity for a truly mutual effort, and 
after firsthand observation by its mem- 
bers has noted the important strength- 
ening of the free world through our as- 
sistance—assistance which strengthens 
us as it strengthens our allies. 

Rightly the Committee has emphasized 
the need for modernization of free world 
military forces, particularly in the 
NATO area. It has recommended a sub- 
stantial increase in the level of commit- 


ments in fiscal year 1960, pointing out 
that such an increase would not involve 
a significant increase in expenditures 
during that year. I believe, with the 
Committee, that NATO force moderniza- 
tion must go forward as rapidly as sound 
decisions permit. 

The unanimous findings of the Com- 
mittee in its interim report confirm the 
imperative need for Congress to au- 
thorize and appropriate the full amount 
requested for both economic and military 
assistance in the mutual security pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1960. With this 
full amount available, I shall, in sup- 
port of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions, direct full use of the flexibility 
which Congress has wisely provided in 
the Mutual Security Act, including the 
contingency fund. Progress to imple- 
ment the Committee’s recommendations 
can be made in this way. Nonetheless, 
even including these measures, as well 
as our continuing efforts to improve the 
operational efficiency and economy of 
the program, it may well be that the 
carrying out of essential equipment and 
training programs, including the force 
modernization recommended by the 
Committee, will require additional au- 
thority to obligate funds in fiscal year 
1960. Undoubtedly more funds will be 
required should the Congress fail to ap- 
propriate the full amount already re- 
quested. 

Late this fall, I shall review the then- 
current status of our efforts to imple- 
ment the Committee’s recommendations. 
This review will encompass then- 
existing world conditions as shaped by 
developments over the next few months, 
the rate of force modernization, par- 
ticularly in the NATO area, and, of 
course, the progress of 1960 procure- 
ments for NATO and other areas. In 
the light of this review, I will make ap- 
propriate recommendations to the Con- 
gress. This review will enable me to 
take full account of the Committee’s 
recommendations also in the formula- 
tion of the military assistance budget for 
fiscal year 1961. 
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I again emphasize that the program 
already before the Congress is the mini- 
mum required to support our own Na- 
tion’s security and the common defense 
of the free world. 

I enclose the Committee’s interim re- 
port for the earnest consideration of the 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
DwIcHT D. EISENHOWER. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1271) to donate to the pueblo 
of Isleta certain Federal property in the 
State of New Mexico. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 839. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior, adjusting, de- 
ferring, and canceling certain irrigation 
charges against non-Indian-owned lands 
under the Wapato Indian irrigation project, 
Washington, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 1778. An act to amend section 17(b) 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939; 

H.R. 2497. An act to add certain lands lo- 
cated in Idaho to the Boise and Payette 
National Forests; 

H. R. 3335. An act to provide for the ap- 
portionment by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior of certain costs of the Yakima Federal 
reclamation project, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4664. An act to credit to postal reve- 
nues certain amounts in connection with 
postal activities, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 4821. An act to amend the act of 
August 12, 1955, Public Law 378, 84th Con- 
gress (69 Stat. 707), so as to provide addi- 
tional relief for losses sustained in the 
Texas City disaster; 

H.R. 5262. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Montezuma Castle National Monu- 
ment, Ariz., and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5488. An act to revise the boundaries 
of Wright Brothers National Memorial, N.C., 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5610. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, so as to provide 
increases in benefits, and for other pur- 

S; 

H.R. 5728. An act to set aside and reserve 
Memaloose Island, Columbia River, Oreg., for 
the use of the Dalles Dam project and trans- 
fer certain property to the Yakima Tribe of 
Indians in exchange therefor; 

H.R. 6118. An act to amend section 6 of 
the act of September 11, 1957; and 

H.R. 6319. An act to amend chapter 55 
of title 38, United States Code, to estab- 
lish safeguards relative to the accumula- 
tion and final disposition of certain bene- 
fits in the case of incompetent veterans. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 7. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for use 
at the fifth national jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America; 
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H.R. 296. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and to provide trans- 
portation and other services to the Boy 
Scouts of America in connection ‘with the 
world jamboree of Boy Scouts to be held in 
the Philippines in 1959; 

H.R. 1411. An act for the relief of T. V. 
Cashen; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Mathilde Ringol; 

H.R. 1462. An act for the relief of Logan 
Duff; 

H.R. 1535. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Damion (Maria Saveria D’Amelio), 
Sister Maria Tarcisia (Maria Giovanna 
Fenuta), and Sister Mary Regina (Maria 
Lizzi); 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Oliver 
O. Newsome; 

H. R. 1727. An act for the relief of Dimi- 
trios Kondoleon (also Known as James 
Kondolous) ; 

H.R. 2063. An act for the relief of Otis 
Parks, W. B. Dunbar, and J. C. Dickey; 

H.R. 2099. An act to provide for a posthu- 
mous cash award in recognition of the scien- 
tific contributions in the field of electronic 
ordnance by the late Paul M. Tedder; 

H.R. 2237. An act to amend chapter 13— 
Wage earners’ plans—of the Bankruptcy Act; 

H.R. 2281. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of relocation expenses to Milo G. and 
Patricia Wingard; 

H.R. 2295. An act for the relief of Sterilon 
Corp.; 

H.R. 2603. An act for the relief of the 
American Hydrotherm Corp.; 

H.R. 2949. An act for the relief of Lois K. 
Alexander; 

H.R. 2975. An act to validate payments of 
certain quarters allowances made in good 
faith, and pursuant to agreements by author- 
ized officials, to employees of the Department 
of the Navy, but which were subsequently de- 
termined to be inconsistent with applicable 
regulations; 

H.R. 3095. An act for the relief of Hilary 
W. Jenkins, Jr.; 

H.R. 3293. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels; 

H.R. 3939. An act for the relief of Virginia 
E. Speer; 

H.R. 4121. An act for the relief of certain 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or their survivors who were captured 
and held as prisoners of war in Korean hos- 
tilities; 

H.R. 4314. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Abraham, John A. Carroll, Forrest E. Rob- 
inson, Thomas J. Sawyers, Jack Silmon, and 
David N. Wilson; 

H.R. 4615. An act to relieve certain mem- 
bers and former members of the naval service 
of liability to reimburse the United States for 
the value of transportation requests er- 
roneously furnished to them by the United 
States; and 

H.R, 4913. An act to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, to author- 
ize the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to lease buildings in the District 
of Columbia. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 839. An act to approve an order of 
the Secretary of the Interior adjusting, de- 
ferring, and canceling certain irrigation 
charges against non-Indian-owned lands un- 
der the Wapato Indian irrigation project, 
Washington, and for other purposes; 

H.R.1778. An act to amend section 17(b) 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939; 

H.R. 2497. An act to add certain lands lo- 
cated in Idaho to the Boise and Payette Na- 
tional Forests; 
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H.R. 3335. An act to provide for the appor- 
tionment by the Secretary of the Interior 
of certain costs of the Yakima Federal rec- 
lamation project, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5262. An act to revise the boundaries 
of the Montezuma Castle National Monu- 
ment, Ariz, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5488. An act to revise the boundaries 
of Wright Brothers National Memorial, N.C., 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R: 5728. An act to set aside and reserve 
Memaloose Island, Columbia River, Oreg., 
for the use of the Dalles Dam project and 
transfer certain property to the Yakima 
Tribe of Indians in exchange therefor; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 4644. An act to credit to postal reve- 
nues certain amounts in connection with 
postal activities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 4821. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 12, 1955, Public Law 378, 84th Congress 
(69 Stat. 707), so as to provide additional 
relief for losses sustained in the Texas City 
disaster; and 

H.R. 6118. An act to amend section 6 of the 
act of September 11, 1957; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6319. An act to amend chapter 55 of 
title 38, United States Code, to establish safe- 
guards relative to the accumulation and 
final disposition of certain benefits in the 
case of incompetent veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


‘Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 


utes. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE | 
CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in a moment I shall ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, beginning with the 
nomination to the Council of Economic 
Advisers. I announce that when we com- 
plete the call of the Executive Calendar 
and the morning hour, we shall return 
to executive session, to consider the nom- 
ination of the distinguished Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, Mr. Potter 
Stewart. 

I wish to announce that during the 
week though not necessarily in the order 
I shall list them, we expect to have the 
Senate proceed to the consideration 
of— 

Calendar No, 221, House Concurrent 
Resolution 95, authorizing reprinting of 
House Document 451 of the 84th Con- 
gress; 
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Calendar No. 141, Senate bill 44, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California, to enter 
into an agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes; 

Calendar No. 142, Senate bill 72, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Navajo Indian irrigation project and the 
initial stage of the San Juan-Chama 
project as participating projects of the 
Colorado River storage project, and for 
other purposes; 

Calendar No. 185, Senate bill 1120, to 
amend section 19 of the Federal Reserve 
Act with respect to the reserves required 
to be maintained by member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits; and 

Calendar No. 186, Senate bill 1062, to 
amend the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act to provide safeguards against merg- 
ers and consolidations of banks which 
might lessen competition unduly or tend 
unduly to create a monopoly in the field 
of banking. 

We have an agreement between mem- 
bers of the policy committee that Cal- 
endar No. 185, Senate bill 1120, and 
Calendar No. 186, Senate bill 1062, will 
not be considered on Wednesday. So I 
should like to have those bills considered 
either today or Thursday. 

A little later in the day I shall give the 
Senate further information, as I am 
able to obtain it from the members of 
the committee. 

Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move the Senate proceed to con- 
sider executive business, to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 
beginning with the nomination to the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 


Senate proceeded to consider executive- 


business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid -before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the nom- 
ination of Donald R. Kempton, to be 
postmaster at Laurelville, Ohio, which 
nominating messages were referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
convention was submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without reservation: 

Executive B, 86th Congress, ist session. 
A convention between the United States of 
America and Cuba for the conservation of 
shrimp, signed at Havana on August 15, 
1958 (Exec. Rept. No. 3). 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar, beginning 
with the nomination to the Council of 
Economic Advisers, will be stated. 


THE COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC 
ADVISERS 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Henry C. Wallich, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William J. Hallahan, of Maryland, to 
be a member of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board for a term of 4 years expir- 
ing June 30, 1963. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Earl Freeman Hastings, of Arizona, 
to be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for a term expir- 
ing June 5, 1964. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


US. ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of S. Hazard Gillespie, Jr., of New York, 
to be U.S. attorney for the southern 
district of New York for a term of 4 
years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT oF 1938, RELATING TO PRESERVATION OF 
UNUSED ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Ag- 

riculture, referring to letter of March 5, 

1959, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to amend section 377 of the Agricul- 

tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
relating to the preservation of unused acre- 
age allotments, and suggesting a modifica- 
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tion in the bill submitted; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and 


REPORT ON FEDERAL 3 PROGRAM 


A letter from the Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Executive Office 
of the President, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on Federal contributions, for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1959 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON MILITARY PRIME CONTRACTS WITH 
BUSINESS FIRMS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL, DEVELOPMENTAL, AND RE- 
SEARCH WORK 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics), transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on military 
prime contracts with business firms in the 
United States for experimental, develop- 
mental, and research work (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


IMPROVEMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the act of May 26, 1949, as 
amended, to strengthen and improve the 
organization of the Department of State, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF PROGRAMS FOR 
CONSTRUCTING AND EQUIPPING AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of the pro- 
grams for constructing and equipping the Air 
Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
dated April 1959 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PUBLIC LAND URBAN AND Business Sires ACT 
A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of 
legislation to authorize the classification, 
segregation, and disposal of public lands 
chiefly valuable for urban and business pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PUBLIC LAND ADMINISTRATION ACT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to facilitate the administration 
of the public lands, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ARCTIC WILDLIFE RANGE, 
ALASKA 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the establishment of the Arctic 
Wildlife Range, Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
REPEAL OF SUBDIVISION C, SECTION 18, BANK- 


RUPTCY ACT 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to repeal subdivision c of section 18 of the 
Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 41c) so as to 
eliminate verification under oath of plead- 
ings (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the names of Erica 
Weisz and Otto Weisz from a report relating 
to aliens whose deportation has been sus- 
pended, transmitted to the Senate on Jan- 
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uary 15, 1958; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of that Department, for the 
fiscal year 1958 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 29 


“Relative to the dredging of Redwood City 
Harbor 


“Whereas in 1945 the U.S. Congress in the 
River and Harbor Act of March 2, 1945, au- 
thorized the improvement of the Redwood 
City Harbor to be accomplished by deepen- 
ing the channel across San Bruno Shoal, 
deepening the entrance channel from the 
bay to the harbor, and enlarging the exist- 
ing turning basin; and 

“Whereas the importance of the port of 
Redwood City to the San Francisco Bay area 
is illustrated by the fact that the statistics 
of the U.S. Army Engineers show the total 
ocean commerce handled at the port of Red- 
wood City to be 46 percent as large as that 
handled at the port of San Francisco and for 
outbound ocean commerce alone the statis- 
tics show that the tonnage handled at the 
port of Redwood City was 94 percent of that 
handled at the port of San Francisco; and 

“Whereas since the approval by Congress 
of these proposed channel improvement large 
sums of money have been expended by the 
port of Redwood City out of its earnings in 
contemplation of these authorized improve- 
ments and also large sums of money have 
been expended by private industry in con- 
templation of these improvements, including 
an investment of about $1 million by the 
Leslie Salt Co. in providing facilities for the 
expeditious loading of salt, in bulk, to 
vessels, which facilities through contractual 
arrangement with the port of Redwood City 
are to be made available to the port for the 
loading by direct movement between rail 
cars and vessels of commodities in bulk 
other than salt; and 

“Whereas the cargo tonnage now handled 
at the port, 3,037,461 tons in 1958, far ex- 
ceeds what was considered prospective when 
the improvement project for the harbor was 
approved by Congress in 1945 by a ratio of 
nearly 3 to 1; the number of deep-draft 
vessels now calling at the port, 151 in 1958, 
far exceeds the number that was contem- 
plated at the time of the 1945 authorization; 
and an additional 2,175 barges loaded with 
cargo transited the port’s channel during 
1958: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
requested to take all necessary steps to pro- 
vide for the immediate construction of the 
improvements provided for in the 1945 au- 
thorization for improvements for the port of 
Redwood City; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 15 


“Relative to atomic energy and radiation 
protection 


“Whereas California is a large user of 
atomic energy and radioactive materials in 
industry, medicine, agriculture, and research; 
and 

“Whereas radiation, if improperly used, 
presents a potential hazard to the health and 
safety of the people of this State; and 

“Whereas since the enactment of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 by the Federal 
Government there has been a considerable 
amount of uncertainty as to the effects of 
that act upon the State’s traditional re- 
sponsibilities in the field of health and 
safety; and 

“Whereas there exists a questionable area 
of State jurisdiction regarding facilities and 
materials licensed by the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission which are po- 
tentially dangerous to the health and safety 
of human beings; and 

“Whereas while the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has indicated upon many occasions 
its desire to cooperate with the States and 
its desire for State assistance in inspection 
and enforcement, neither Congress nor the 
Commission has clarified the relationship 
between the Federal Government, including 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
States in this regard: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to enact an amendment to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 which will clarify the 
jurisdiction of a State with regard to the 
protection of the health and safety of the 
Public from radiation hazards incident to 
the possession or use of those facilities and 
materials licensed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission under the provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“S. 559 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States relative to providing 
free medical care to aged persons 


“Whereas there is presently before the 
Congress of the United States a bill to pro- 
vide for free medical care to aged persons; 
and 

“Whereas it is essential to the economy 
and well-being of the people of the United 
States that those persons on the social se- 
curity rolls be provided with hospital, surg- 
ical and nursing care; and 

“Whereas those persons receiving social 
security are on limited fixed incomes which 
do not provide for such emergencies; and 

“Whereas such persons should not be re- 
quired to look for assistance in such emer- 
gencies to public or private welfare agen- 
cies; and 

“Whereas it is essential that immediate 
consideration be given to this serious prob- 
lem: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
earnestly request the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in the of the United 
States to enact legislation providing for 
free hospital, surgical and nursing care for 
those persons qualified under the social se- 
curity provisions of the old-age and sur- 
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vivors’ insurance law and that the President 
of the United States approve such legisla- 
tion; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby authorized and directed to forward 
duly certified copies of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, to the Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States and to 
the Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States 
earnestly requesting that they lend their 
best efforts in carrying out the purposes of 
this resolution.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“Concurrent resolution expressing to the 
Governor of the State and the distin- 
guished citizens who appeared with him 
the appreciation of the members of the 
general assembly and of the people of the 
State, whom they represent, for the very 
able manner in which they presented the 
views of this State on the civil rights bills 
now under consideration before the sub- 
committees of the Senate and the House 
of the Congress of the United States 


“Be it resolved by the senate, the house 
of representatives concurring, That the 
members of the general assembly, on behalf 
of the people of this great State, whom they 
represent, congratulate the committee of 
distinguished citizens from the State, com- 
posed of the Honorable Ernest F. Hollings, 
Governor; the Honorable Edgar A. Brown, 
national committeeman; the Honorable 
Thomas H. Pope, State chairman of the 
Democratic Party; the Honorable Daniel 
McLeod, attorney general; the Honorable L. 
Marion Gressette, State senator from Cal- 
houn County, and the Honorable R. E. Mc- 
Nair, representative from Allendale County, 
chairmen of the senate and house judiciary 
committees, respectively, for the very prac- 
tical and able manner in which they pre- 
sented to the subcommittee of the U.S. 
Senate and House Judiciary Committees the 
views of the people of this State in the 
hearings on civil rights held in Washington 
on the 14th of April. 

“Not only the people of our State, but the 
people of the Nation, will do well to read 
and ponder the testimony given before the 
subcommittees by these patriotic citizens of 
these United States. 

“The statements made by Governor Holl- 
ings and other members of his delegation 
have been extensively publicized in the 
press of this State. 

“While we find it difficult to even at- 
tempt to abbreviate these statements, we 
wish to point out just a few of the high 
points of the testimony given by the 
Governor— 

“First, he said that the people of South 
Carolina are a people of tolerance and 
understanding and have lived in peace and 
harmony with racial and religious differences 
for many years. This was aptly illustrated 
by reference to the fact that for the past 
16 years a citizen of the Jewish faith had 
been speaker of the house of representatives, 
a predominantly Protestant body; that 
during the past week, Jimmy Leventis, a 
Greek boy, had been elected president of the 
student body of the University of South 
Carolina, and by other incidents of like 
nature. 

“Then he pointed out that schools are 
intended for education and not for integra- 
tion. or social experimentation. 

“He called attention to the fact that the 
State of South Carolina has now in its em- 
ploy more than 7,200 Negro school teachers, 
more Negro school teachers than are em- 
ployed by the populous States of New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut combined, thus 
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illustrating, in a very practical way that we; 
in South Carolina, don’t just speak of oppor- 
tunity in idle terms, but actually give it. 
He pointed out with convincing clarity how 
the enforcement of the provisions of the 
bills would encompass the rights of all of 
the States in the Union in areas now re- 
served to them other than the integratio.2 
of schools, 

“Finally, he pleaded with great force and 
sincerity not to destroy the friendship, 
education, culture, and opportunity of both 
races by passage of the civil rights bills then 
pending before the committee. 

In order that the subcommittees which 
have the bills under consideration may 
know that the presentation made before 
them by the distinguished South Carolinians 
has the unqualified approval of the general 
assembly of the State of South Carolina, it is 
further resolved that certified copies of this 
resolution be sent to the chairmen of the 
respective subcommittees and to the clerks 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. The general assembly also expresses 
to the Senators and Members of the Con- 
gress from this State its appreciation for 
the cooperation which they gave to the 
delegation in presenting the views of the 
delegation to the subcommittee, and re- 
quests that copies of this resolution be sent 
to each of them.” 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, signed 
by George Washington Williams, of Balti- 
more, Md., relating to foreign aid; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The petition of Frank B. Scheetz, Wash- 
ington, D.C., relating to labor-management 
relations; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Verdugo Dis- 
trict, California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Glendale, Calif., expressing apprecia- 
tion for the work of the House Un-American 
iar Committee, ordered to lie on the 
table. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. Jounston], I present a concurrent 
resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of South Carolina memoraliz- 
ing Congress to retain Fort Jackson as a 
permanent training installation. I ask 
that the resolution be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CoNouRRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING 
CONGRESS To RETAIN FORT JACKSON AS A 
PERMANENT TRAINING INSTALLATION 
Whereas the United States is constantly 

faced with the problem of defending itself 

from attacks of our enemies; and 

Whereas since World War II many of our 
training installations have been abandoned 
by our Government, only to be reactivated 
at great expense; and 

Whereas Fort Jackson is presently operat- 
ing as a basic training installation for young 
men undergoing infantry training and is 
ideally situated for year-round training and 
as such can be fully utilized; and 

Whereas the members of the general as- 
sembly have had an opportunity to visit 
Fort Jackson and to observe for themselves 
the splendid facilities and training being 
carried on there under its commanding gen- 
‘eral, Maj. Gen. Christian H. Clarke, Jr.; and 

Whereas with the present facilities avail- 
able and the vast area embodied within its 
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confines, future expansion could be éasily 
made with the least amount of cost to the 
Government and it would be impracticable 
and costly to ever discontinue the use of this 
installation; and 

Whereas the relationship with the people 
of this State and the personnel at Fort Jack- 
son has always been one of cordiality and co- 
operation and the people in this State de- 
sire Fort Jackson continue as a ca 
installation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That Congress be 
memorialized to continue Fort Jackson as a 
permanent installation for our military 
forces and, if Congress deems it necessary 
that our training facilities be expanded, that 
Fort Jackson be utilized for this purpose; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the clerk of the house, to 
each Senator, and to each Member of the 
House of Representatives in Congress from 
South Carolina and to the Armed Services 
Committee of each House, 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am extremely pleased that the chairman 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has recently appointed a special 
subcommittee, whose chairman is the 
Senator from West Virginia, JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, to conduct hearings on the 
bill proposing a Youth Conservation 
Corps of 150,000 young men to work on 
needed conservation projects on our na- 
tional and State lands—S, 812. 

Hearings are scheduled on May 11 and 
12, which will be good news for very 
many organizations in both the field of 
conservation of natural resources and 
the conservation of youth. 

Mr. President, typical of the wide- 
spread support which this legislation is 
receiving, is the resolution No. 16 adopted 
by the Izaak Walton League of America 
at their 37th annual convention on 
April 25, 1959, relative to this proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
resolution be printed at this point in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 16—YourH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Whereas there exists a great backlog of 
important but neglected opportunities for 
resource improvement through applied con- 
servation practices; and 

Whereas this backlog is beyond the scope 
of present Federal and State conservation 
programs and is estimated to require an out- 
lay during & 10-year period of $3 billion for 
forest improvement and management, $4.5 
billion for soil conservation and watershed 
protection, $1 billion for rangeland improve- 
ments, $2 billion for development and im- 
provement of outdoor recreation facilities, 
and $1 billion to improve wildlife refuges; 
and 

Whereas there exists an increasing number 
of young men in the 16- to 22-year age brack- 
et who are finished with formal education, 
and are finding rewarding employment op- 
portunities increasingly difficult to secure, 
resulting in a waste of their abilities and 
talents, and in lowered morale; and 

Whereas the Civilian Conservation Corps 

am of the depression years proved an 


progr: 
effective and efficient means for accomplish- 


ing essential conservation work while pro- 
viding worthwhile employment, a wholesome 
and healthful environment, and excellent 
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education and training advantages for the 
young men enrolled; and 
- Whereas a distinguished, bipartisan group 
of Senators and Representatives have pro- 
posed legislation to establish a Youth Con- 
servation Corps, adapting experiences gained 
under the CCC program to the productive 
employment of the young men of today in 
the field of resource conservation, to the 
benefit of the young men themselves, of 
society, of the natural resources involved: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of 
America in 37th annual convention assem- 
bled in Philadelphia, Pa., this 25th day o/ 
April 1959, That it commends the sponsors 
of the legislation, endorses the principles 
and objectives expressed therein, and urges 
prompt committee hearings in order to per- 
fect the details of the legislation to accom- 
plish those principles and objectives; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Congress, during its 
deliberations on the legislation, consider 
the practicability of extending the program 
to include young women as well. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp resolutions adopted by the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians and Sur- 
geons, at Fort Worth, Tex. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ASSEMBLY AND 
DELEGATES OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, 16TH ANNUAL 
MEETING, Aprin 4, 1959, Fort WORTH, TEx. 


RESOLUTION ON THANKS 


Extending sincere thanks to the retiring 
Association of American Physicians and Sur- 
geons officers and directors; to the American 
Medical Association for its assistance given 
to the 1959 essay contest; and to all those 
who contributed to the success of the 1959 
Fort Worth, Tex., annual meeting. 


RESOLUTION ON ESSAY CONTEST 


Whereas the essay contest for high school 
students, through 13 consecutive years of 
sponsorship, has demonstrated its value as 
an educational program for informing high 
school students on the advantages of the 
system of private practice of medicine and 
the system of American free enterprise; and 

Whereas the task of informing students 
must be sustained from year to year because 
each year a new group of students is brought 
into the high schools: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the assembly and house of 
delegates of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., in regular 
session assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., this 
4th day of April 1959 recommend and request 
the Association, of American Physicians and 
Surgeons’ Freedom Programs, Inc., to sponsor 
a 1960 essay contest (14th annual); that the 
1960 conditions, rules, and regulations be the 
same as those used in the 1959 contest; that 
the topics be: “The Advantages of Private 
Medical Care” and “The Advantages of the 
American Free Enterprise System” or such 
other titles as may be selected by the essay 
contest committee, and that students may 
be granted a choice of the two subjects on 
which to write; that the president of the 
Freedom Programs, Inc., appoint a special 
committee to manage the contest and that 
the Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons’ Freedom Programs, Inc., spend & 
sum not to exceed $2,675 in cash prizes to be 
awarded on the following basis: ist prize, 
$1,000; 2d prize, $500; 3d prize, $250; 4th 
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through 7th prizes, $100 each, and 8th 
through 14th prizes, $75 each; be it further 

Resolved, That the entire conduct of the 
contest Including the personnel of the essay 
contest committee, shall be subject to the 
approval of the directors and delegates of 
the Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc. 


_ RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Whereas various bills (S. 2, H.R. 22, H.R. 
965, and others) have been introduced in 
Congress to provide Federal aid to education 
at public school and college levels; and 

Whereas Federal subsidy of schools and 
colleges inevitably would lead to Federal 
control of education; and 

Whereas the control of education is a right 
reserved to the States by the Constitution 
(10th amendment); and 

Whereas the Federal Government, now ap- 
proximately $288 billion in debt, cannot af- 
ford the expenditure even if it were justified: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the assembly and house of 
delegates of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., in regular ses- 
sion assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., this 
4th day of April 1959, oppose any type of 
Federal aid to education. 

RESOLUTION ON THE KEOGH-SIMPSON BILLS 
(H.R. 9 AND 10) 

Whereas the Keogh-Simpson bills (H.R. 9 
and 10), now pending in Congress, would tend 
to equalize tax privileges through permitting 
the self-employed to treat as tax free up to 
$50,000 of income during a lifetime for self- 
pensioning; and 

Whereas the proposed legislation would 
correct a tax inequity suffered by millions of 
self-employed American taxpayers: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the assembly and house of 
delegates of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., in regular ses- 
sion assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., this 
4th day of April 1959, approve and endorse 
the Keogh-Simpson bills (H.R. 9 and 10) and 
urge the Congress to enact the legislation. 


RESOLUTION ON THE FORAND BILL (H.R. 4700) 


Whereas the Forand bill (H.R. 4700) pro- 
poses to furnish hospitalization, surgery, and 
nursing home care for the beneficiaries of so- 
cial security (about 13 million persons); and 

Whereas the Forand bill would constitute 
the initiation of compulsory national health 
insurance for one segment of the American 
public at the expense of working citizens; 
and 

Whereas compulsory health insurance (so- 
cialized medicine) historically has led to the 
deterioration of medical care to the detri- 
ment of patients; and 

Whereas unlimited financing of the serv- 
ices would increase social security taxes by 
raising both the ceiling of the taxable income 
and the tax rate; and 

Whereas these increased expenses would 
further strain an already unbalanced social 
security financial structure; and 

Whereas care of the aged—medical or 
otherwise—is and should be morally a re- 
sponsibility of families and localities: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the assembly and house of 
delegates of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., in regular 
session assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., this 
4th day of April 1959, oppose H.R. 4700 and 
urge the Members of the Senate and House 
to vote against its enactment. 


RESOLUTION ON THE MURRAY-DINGELL SOCIAL< 
IZED MEDICINE BILLS (S. 1056 AND H.R. 4498) 
Whereas the Murray-Dingell bills (S. 1056 
and H.R, 4498) propose a system of national 
compulsory health insurance socialized 
medicine; and 
Whereas there is indisputable evidence 
that similar schemes of socialized medicine 
(compulsory health insurance) have been a 
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dismal failure in other nations and have led 
to the deterioration of medical care to the 
detriment of patients: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the assembly and House of 
delegates of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., in regular 
session assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., this 
4th day of April 1959, oppose the Murray- 
Dingell bills and urge the Congress and the 
President of the United States to reject this 
plan, 


RESOLUTION ON HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 23 


Whereas the Association of American Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons has repeatedly and con- 
sistently supported House Joint Resolution 
23 which states in part: 

“SECTION 1. The Government of the United 
States shall not engage in any business, pro- 
fessional, commercial, financial, or industrial 
enterprise except as specified in the Consti- 
tution. 

“Sec. 4. Three years after the ratification 
of this amendment the 16th article of 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States shall stand repealed and there- 
after Congress shall not levy taxes on per- 
sonal incomes, estates, and/or gifts”; and 

Whereas business competition of the Fed- 
eral Government with private industry is 
now greater than ever and has resulted in 
Government ownership and/or control of 40 
percent of the land area and 20 percent of 
the industrial capacity of this Nation; and 

Whereas the American Progress Founda- 
tion in conjunction with the Organization 
To Repeal Federal Income Taxes is now 
launching a nationwide movement at the 
grassroots for the purpose of obtaining adop- 
tion of resolutions by the legislatures of 
various States demanding that the Con- 
gress submit House Joint Resolution 23 to 
the legislatures for ratification as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the assembly and house of 
delegates of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., in regular 
session assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., this 
4th day of April 1959 does hereby recognize 
the urgent necessity for adoption of House 
Joint Resolution 23; and be it further 

Resolved, That the assembly and house 
of delegates urge each member of the Asso- 
ciation of American Physicians and Surgeons, 
Inc., to cooperate fully with all efforts to 
secure adoption of resolutions supporting 
House Joint Resolution 23 by the several 
State legislatures; it is further recommended 
that the members generate and if n 
initiate support for House Joint Resolution 
23 in their local communities to the end that 
many State legislatures will adopt such res- 
roo during the year 1959; and be it fur- 

er 
- Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting and that 
a copy of this resolution be mailed to each 
member of this association together with ap- 
propriate descriptive supporting information, 


RESOLUTION DEFINING FREE CHOICE OF PHYSI- 
CIAN AND THIRD PARTY PAYOR 

Whereas the current controversy about free 
choice of physician and third party payor 
demands a clear definition of the terms used; 
and 

Whereas the code of medical practice of 
the Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., requires that the association 
take a position on matters involving these 
terms: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the assembly and house of 
delegates of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc,, in regular 
session assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., this 
4th day of April 1959, establishes the follow- 
ing definition for free choice of physician: 
“Free choice of physicians is the right of the 
Tesponsible individual to select whatever 
legally qualified physician he chooses to pro- 
vide his own medical care and the medical 
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care for those persons for whose medical care 
and the results thereof, he is legally respon- 
sible’; and be it further 

Resolved, That the association establishes 
the following definition for third party 
payor: “The third party payor is an agent 
who, through his administration of funds 
belonging to or assignable to the patient, is 
in position to affect the freedom of the bi- 
lateral patient-physician relationship.” 


RESOLUTION OPPOSING THE RELATIVE VALUE 
SCALE 

Whereas the determination of a physician's 
fees is an individual matter, to be arrived at 
by mutual understanding between the phy- 
sician and his patient; and 

Whereas any attempt by any other party, 
including organized physician-groups, to in- 
fluence the conduct of the individual 
patient-physician relationship, in the matter 
of arriving at a satisfactory charge for serv- 
ice, is unjustified and endangers personal 
liberty; and 

Whereas there has been devised and pro- 
mulgated, by organized physician-groups, a 
coding of weights of several medical and 
surgical procedures, known as the Relative 
Value Scale; and 

Whereas the use of the relative value scale, 
in conjunction with a conversion factor, to 
be determined by the organized physician- 
groups in given geographic or political areas; 
results in creating a fixed fee schedule, and 

Whereas such a scale and its companion, 
the conversion factor, which are announced 
by organized physician-groups themselves, 
serve the interests of unions, insurance com- 
panies, and other groups both as a club to 
promote their insistence on the acceptance of 
a fixed set of physicians rates, and as a 
wedge to divide those physicians unwilling to 
participate from their colleagues; and 

Whereas such a scale, with its conversion 
factor, in the face of organized group and 
general public pressures against justifiable 
rate increases, would impose undesirable 
economic restrictions, which with continuing 
inflationary trends, would prove to be a 
financial hardship to physicians from which 
the only hope for rellef would be in the 
direction of bargaining with representatives 
of labor, the insurance companies, and 
others: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the assembly and house of 
delegates of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., in regular ses- 
sion assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., this 4th 
day of April 1959, condemn the relative value 
scale as a dangerous device capable of doing 
great harm to physicians and the medical 
profession, 


RESOLUTION ON REPORTING THE FINANCIAL _ 
CONDITION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., has reached 
the mature age of 16 years; and 

Whereas in the early organizational pe- 
riod there were good and substantial rea- 
sons for not publicizing the financial status 
of the organization; and 

Whereas in the interest of orderly growth 
and greater stability it is essential that 
knowlege of the financial status of the As- 
sociation of American Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Inc., be not limited to the occupants 
of the offices of president and treasurer: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the assembly and house of 
delegates of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., in regular 
session assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., this 
4th day of April 1959 have the executive 
director furnish a monthly statement and 
also a certified yearly audit of the financial 
status of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., to all the 
officers and the board of directors of the 
Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc. 
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RESOLUTION ON “FREE CHOICE IS FUNDAMENTAL 
TO GOOD MEDICAL CARE” 


Whereas the question has been asked: “Is 
the concept of free choice of physician to be 
considered a fundamental principle incon- 
trovertible, unalterable and essential to 
good medical care without qualification?”: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the assembly and house of 
delegates of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., in regular 
session assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., this 
4th day of April 1959, That the free choice 
of physician is indeed fundamental to good 
medical care, to be altered or contraverted 
only in specific instances justified by cir- 
cumstances which have been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of an appropriate com- 
mittee of the area medical society. 


RESOLUTION ON DISAPPROVAL OF PHYSICIAN 
PARTICIPATION IN SYSTEMS WHICH RETRICT 
FREE CHOICE 


Whereas the question has been asked: 
“What is the attitude regarding physician 
participation in those systems of medical 
care which restrict free choice of physi- 
cian?“; and 

Whereas the alternative to free choice of 
physician is monopoly; and 

Whereas no monopolistic system of medi- 
cal care can exist without the participation 
of physicians; and 

Whereas the 1957 revised code of ethics 
of the AMA in section 6 states, that “a phy- 
sician should not dispose of his services 
under terms of conditions which tend to 
interfere with or impair the free and com- 
plete exercise of his medical judgment and 
skill or tend to cause a deterioration of 
the quality of medical care”; and 

Whereas the restriction of free choice of 
physician does tend to cause deterioration 
in the quality of medical care: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the assembly and house of 
delegates of the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., in regular 
session assembled in Fort Worth, Tex., this 
4th day of April 1959, That our attitude re- 
garding physician participation in systems 
which restrict free choice is one of disap- 
proval. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1474. A bill to make permanent the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act of 1949 
(Rept. No. 239). 


STUDIES FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATIONAL POLICY FOR SURVIVAL 


IN CONTEST WITH WORLD COM- 
MUNISM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
have been instructed by the Committee 
on Government Operations to report an 
original resolution requesting funds for 
studies as to the effectiveness of present 
governmental organization and proce- 
dures for the development and execu- 
tion of national policy for survival in 
the contest with world communism. 

This resolution was ordered reported 
favorably by a unanimous vote of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Many have questioned whether our 
Government has appropriate machinery 
for producing and implementing the in- 
tegral national policy needed to cope 
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with the overall challenge of Soviet 
power and the cold war. Time and again 
we substitute last-minute trial and error 
decisions for orderly planning. In one 
critical field after another we fail to 
think ahead. Where problems cut across 
many fields, we end up with poorly 
coordinated and often conflicting 
policies. 

There is general agreement that the 
ability and skill to produce national 
policies equal to the Sino-Soviet chal- 
lenge are here. But in large part this 
talent is not being focused on the burn- 
ing issues of national policy. Our coun- 
try contains an invaluable reservoir of 
talent, now going largely untapped. 

Our shortcomings in these respects 
have long been apparent and cannot be 
placed at the door of any one admin- 
istration. Today, however, the life and 
death contest in which we are engaged 
no longer permits the luxury of second- 
rate policy making or policy implemen- 
tation. 

Members of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee believe that a highly 
useful purpose can be served by a thor- 
ough, objective and nonpartisan review 
of our present governmental mechan- 
isms for national policy development, 
coordination, and execution. 

At this time, I report the resolution en- 
titled “To authorize studies as to the ef- 
fectiveness of present governmental or- 
ganization and procedures for the de- 
velopment and execution of national 
policy for survival in the contest with 
world communism.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 115) to author- 
ize studies as to the effectiveness of pres- 
ent governmental organization and pro- 
cedures for the development and execu- 
tion of national policy for survival in the 
contest with world communism, reported 
by Mr. Jackson from the Committee on 
Government Operations, was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction under 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized, from the date of approval of 
this resolution through January 31, 1960, 
to make studies as to the efficiency and 
economy of operations of all branches of 
the Government with particular reference 
to 


(1) the effectiveness of the present or- 
ganizational structures and operational 
methods of agencies and instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government at all levels in 
the formulation, coordination, and execution 
of an integrated national policy for the solu- 
tion of the problems of survival with which 
the free world is confronted in the contest 
with world communism; 

(2) the capacity of such structures and 
methods to utilize with maximum effective- 
ness the skills, talents, and resources of the 
Nation in the solution of those problems; 
and 

(3) development of whatever legislative 
and other proposals or means may be re- 
quired whereby such structures and meth- 
ods can be reorganized or otherwise improved 
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to be more effective in formulating, coor- 
dinating and executing an integrated na- 
tional policy, and to make more effective use 
of the sustained, creative thinking of our 
ablest citizens for the solution of the full 
range of problems facing the free world 
in the contest with world communism. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion the committee, from date of approval 
of this resolution to January 31, 1960, in- 
clusive is authorized— 

(1) to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable; 

(2) to employ upon a temporary basis 
and fix the compensation of technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants and consultants: 
Provided, That the minority of the com- 
mittee is authorized at its discretion to 
select one such person for appointment, 
and the person so selected shall be ap- 
pointed and shall receive compensation at 
an annual gross rate not less by more than 
$1,200 than the highest gross rate paid 
to any other employee; and 

(3) with the prior consent of the head 
of the department or agency concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to utilize on a reimbursable basis the 
services, information, facilities, and per- 
sonnel of any department or agency of the 
Government. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$60,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


REPORT ENTITLED “THE SMALL IN- 
DEPENDENT FIRM’S ROLE IN THE 
FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRY” 
(S. REPT. NO. 240) 


Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Select 
Committee on Small Business, submitted 
a report entitled “The Small Independ- 
ent Firm’s Role in the Forest Products 
Industry,” which was ordered to be 
printed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1850. A bill for the relief of Roger Rob- 
ert Baudry; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
CAPEHART, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. GRUEN- 
inc, Mr, MUSKIE, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
and Mr. KEATING) : 

S. 1851. A bill for the establishment of a 
Commission on a Department of Science and 
Technology; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1852. A bill for the relief of Alcide Ar- 
conti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1853, A bill to t unmarried an- 
nuitants under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, to elect 
survivorship annuities upon subsequent 
marriage; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

S. 1854. A bill to amend the act of October 
24, 1951, to provide that the police of the 
National Zoological Park shall receive sal- 
aries at the same rates as Officers and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Police force of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 
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By Mr. GRUENING (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 1855. A bill to amend the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920 in order to increase certain 
acreage limitations with respect to the State 
of Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1856. A bill for the relief of Frank Po- 

dany; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ENGLE (for himself and Mr. 
KUCHEL): 

S. 1857. A bill to promote the foreign 
trade of the United States in grapes and 
plums, to protect the reputation of Ameri- 
can-grown grapes and plums in foreign mar- 
kets, to prevent deception or misrepresenta- 
tion as to the quality of such products mov- 
ing in foreign commerce, to provide for the 
commercial inspection of such products en- 
tering such commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1858. A bill to revise, extend, and other- 
wise improve the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) to bring into focus and 
more proper perspective that section of the 
law governing political broadcasts; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 1859. A bill to promote the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States by amending the 
U.S. Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BRIDGES 
Mr. COTTON) : 

S. 1860. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of certain claims resulting from jet 
flight activities at Pease Air Force Base, N.H.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bripces when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1861. A bill to permit the filing of short 
estate tax returns in certain cases where the 
value of the gross estate does not exceed 
$120,000; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1862. A bill for the relief of Harve M. 
Duggins; 

S. 1863. A bill for the relief of Chau Yau 
Pik; and 

S. 1864. A bill for the relief of Auva Con- 
stance Lewis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1865. A bill for the relief of Man-Yeh 
Chow; and 

S.1866. A bill for the relief of Caterina 
Parmiggiani; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ci 


(for himself and 


ary. 
S. 1867. A bill to provide for the represen- 
tation of indigents in judicial proceedings 
in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BIBLE when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. 1868. A bill to provide for the regula- 
tion of credit life insurance and credit acci- 
dent and health insurance in the District 
of Columbia; 

S. 1869. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended; and 

S. 1870. A bill to provide for examination, 
licensing, registration, and for regulation 
of professional and practical nurses, and for 
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nursing education in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BYRD of 
West Virginia, Mr. COOPER, Mr. Harr, 
Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. Murray, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, and Mr. STENNIS): 

S. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to provide for 
the acceleration of the various reforestation 
programs of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, jointly. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaNsFIELD when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 115) to au- 
thorize studies as to the effectiveness of 
present governmental organization and 
procedures for the development and exe- 
cution of national policy for survival in 
the contest with world communism, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. JACKSON, 
where it appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.”) 


COMMISSION ON A DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and Senators CAPEHART, 
MUNDT, GRUENING, MUSKIE, and YARBOR- 
ou, I submit for appropriate reference 
a bill providing for the establishment of 
a Commission on a Department of Sci- 
ence and Technology. 

This bill has been drafted under my 
direction by the staff of the Committee 
on Government Operations to conform 
to recommendations made to the Sub- 
committee on Reorganization and Inter- 
national Organizations at its recent 
hearings on the bill, S. 676, to create a 
Department of Science and Technology 
and to transfer certain agencies and 
functions to such department. The 
president and the vice president of the 
Engineers Joint Council and the execu- 
tive secretary of the American Chemical 
Society recommended to the committee 
that there was an urgent need for the 
appointment of a commission patterned 
along the lines of the Hoover Commis- 
sions to conduct a study as to whether 
or not a Department of Science should 
be created, and, if such a department 
was found to be desirable, that the pro- 
posed commission should recommend to 
the President and to the Congress which 
function now being performed by other 
departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment should be transferred to such 
department. 

It was suggested that the commission 
should be composed of eminent author- 
ities in the field of science and who are 
recognized leaders of the scientific com- 
munity, representatives of the Federal 
Government agencies which were en- 
gaged in basic civilian science activities, 
and of members of the legislative 
branch of the Government. 
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Practically every witness who testified 
during the first 2 days of hearings on 
S. 676 were in agreement that, in order 
to insure the establishment of a workable 
and acceptable program for the proper 
coordination of Federal science activi- 
ties, drastic reorganizations in existing 
Federal agencies dealing with science, 
technology, or engineering would be re- 
quired. Some of the witnesses supported 
the objectives of S. 676, and others ex- 
pressed opposition to the creation of a 
Department of Science and Technology, 
primarily because there was general dis- 
agreement as to what agencies of the 
Federal Government should be incorpo- 
rated in the proposed new Department 
or in any agency that may be established 
for the centralization of such activities. 

In testifying before the subcommittee, 
in opposition to S. 676 as drafted by the 
staff of the Committee on Government 
Operations, the Secretary of Commerce, 
Lewis L. Strauss, in reply to a question 
which I directed to him as to his views 
on the proposal to create “an impartial 
commission along the lines of the Hoover 
Commission formula,” stated: 

I think it would be an excellent idea * * * 
I would say that such a survey * * * would 
be a very salutary thing. 


In supporting the bill, Dr. Wallace 
Brode, chairman of the board and past 
president of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and now 
the Science Advisor to the Secretary of 
State, stated that— 

Two major decisions are required, one as 
to whether a Department of Science should 
be formed, and, second, as to the composition 
of such a Department. A commission of 
governmental and nongovernmental experts 
in science and nonscience areas, similar to a 
“Hoover Commission” type, might consider 
these problems, and especially the second 
phase; if a Department of Science is inevi- 
table, just what activities of the Government 
should be included. 


The bill I am introducing at this time 
would establish such a commission. Its 
authority would provide that the Com- 
mission would conduct two basic studies, 
first, the desirability of establishing a 
Department of Science and Technology; 
and, second, what functions should be 
transferred to such Department if estab- 
lished, and to submit its report and rec- 
ommendations to the President and the 
Congress not later than May 31, 1960. 

In drafting the bill the subcommittee 
gave consideration to extending the au- 
thority of the proposed Commission to 
include specific requirements, in the 
declaration of policy and in the section 
dealing with the duties of the Commis- 
sion, that the Commission should also 
study and report on problems relating to 
(a) the need for strengthening American 
science and technology as one of our 
essential resources for national security 
and welfare; (b) the promotion of better 
centralization and coordination of Fed- 
eral science programs and operations 
through necessary and desirable reor- 
ganizations of existing departments and 
agencies which relate directly to Federal 
science and research; and (c) to formu- 
late effective policies for training, re- 
cruiting, and utilization of scientific and 
engineering manpower. 
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There are other areas of great impor- 
tance to the Federal science program, 
such as meteorology, oceanography, and 
so forth, which are not specifically out- 
lined in the bill. For instance, ocean- 
ography certainly should come within 
the purview of the studies to be con- 
ducted by the Commission if a complete 
review is to be made of all Federal 
science activities. The importance of 
this program is set forth in the subcom- 
mittee’s report to the Senate—Senate 
Report 120, 86th Congress, pages 51-57— 
which includes the text of a report sub- 
mitted by the Subcommittee on Ocean- 
ography of the National Academy of 
Sciences—National Research Council. 
Also Dr. L. B. Berkner, president, Asso- 
ciated Universities, Inc., in recommend- 
ing the creation of a Department of 
Science, proposed specifically that a divi- 
sion or bureau of oceanography should 
be incorporated within such department. 

While these directives are not specifi- 
cally spelled out in the bill as introduced, 
it is the view of the subcommittee that 
studies would be made into these areas 
of Federal science activities since this 
type of information would be essential to 
members of the Commission before a re- 
port and recommendations could be 
made to the President and the Congress. 

Section 3, relating to the membership 
of the Commission, deviates from the 
composition of the Hoover Commissions 
in that it would provide for the appoint- 
ment of 16 members—8 by the President 
and 4 each by the Senate and House of 
Representatives—whereas the Hoover 
Commission consisted of 12 members—4 
by the President and 4 each by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 

The objectives in recommending the 
increased number of members to be ap- 
pointed by the President is, primarily, 
first, to give recognition to the desirabil- 
ity of having the President initiate any 
program calling for the creation of a 
Department of Science and Technology; 
and second, to permit the President to 
designate at least four members from the 
executive branch who are responsible for 
the operations of major Federal science 
programs—for instance, the Special As- 
sistant to the President and head of the 
Council on Science and Technology, and 
the heads of Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, and the National Science 
Foundation, may wish to be represent- 
ed—and to permit him to appoint four 
members who are outstanding in the 
scientific community, in addition to four 
eminent scientists who would be appoint- 
ed by the legislative branch. This au- 
thority for appointment of not less than 
16 members, 8 of whom would represent 
the scientific community, would permit a 
wider selection of qualified representa- 
tives of the sciences involved. It is the 
view of the subcommittee that, before 
any Department of Science is created, 
the scientists themselves should actively 
participate in the development of any 
program that may be recommended by 
the proposed Commission. 

. In addition to granting authority to 

the Commission to employ such tech- 
nical personnel as may be required—sec- 
tion 7—the bill would authorize the 
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Commission to establish a Science Advi- 
sory Panel of not less than 100 competent 
and experienced members of the scien- 
tific community of the United States to 
serve on request as scientific consultants 
to the Commission or to individual mem- 
bers. 

Mr. President, further hearings on S. 
676 will be necessary in order that the 
subcommittee may have the benefit of 
the views of several witnesses who could 
not be heard on April 16 and 17, when 
the first hearings were held. These hear- 
ings will be resumed May 25, and wit- 
nesses invited to testify at that time will 
also be requested to give the subcommit- 
tee their views and recommendations on 
the bill I am introducing today. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask unanimous consent 
that my name be added to the list of 
sponsors of the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very pleased 
and honored to have the Senator from 
New York add his name as a cosponsor 
of the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. The bill gives prom- 
ise of some constructive and important 
work in this field, and I should like to 
be associated with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the 
name of the Senator from New York may 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 1851) for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on a Department 
of Science and Technology, introduced 
by Mr. Humenrey (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF MINERAL LEASING 
ACT OF 1920, RELATING TO IN- 
CREASED ACREAGE LIMITATIONS 
IN ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] and 
myself, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to increase the limitation 
on the amount of public lands which any 
one individual, company or association 
may hold under oil and gas leases or 
options in the State of Alaska. 

Because both its immediate and long- 
range effects will be highly beneficial to 
the new 49th State, this proposed legis- 
lation has the complete and hearty sup- 
port of the Acting Governor of Alaska, 
Hugh T. Wade, as well as of the natural 
resources department and other State 
officials who see in it an opportunity to 
help meet the problems of statehood. 

It also has the full support of the 
entire Alaska delegation in Congress. 

It is in full accord with the land leasing 
policies and procedures recently laid 
down by the first Alaska State Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. President, we have the bare begin- 
nings of an oil producing industry in 
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Alaska—but only the bare beginnings. 
Petroleum deposits of considerable mag- 
nitude may lie deep beneath the 270 mil- 
lion acres of open Federal public lands 
within the State’s boundaries. But how 
big that oil domain really is—if, indeed, 
it actually exists in any significant 
amount—is not yet actually known and 
cannot be known until many hundreds of 
holes have been drilled at great cost in 
areas where no extensive exploration has 
yet taken place. Before Alaska’s oil po- 
tential can be fully proved—or disproved, 
as the case may very well be—the men 
who prospect for oil must be ready and 
able to risk great quantities of money, 
time, scientific know-how, and hard 
work. They also must have access to 
adequate amounts of land on which to 
operate before they dare undertake the 
risks involved. 

The bill sponsored by my distinguished 
colleague and by me, and in the other 
body by Representative RALPH J. Rivers, 
will make available the one remaining 
ingredient needed to insure an all-out 
exploratory effort in Alaska. At the 
same time, it will greatly increase reve- 
nue accruing to the State of Alaska—at 
no ee cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Mineral Leasing Act now permits 
any individual, corporation, or associa- 
tion to hold 100,000 acres of public land 
under lease in Alaska and an additional 
200,000 acres under option. This bill 
sets the permissible holding at 1 million 
acres, including both lease and option 
acreage. It applies only to public lands 
in Alaska and makes no other change in 
the Mineral Leasing Act. 

When one realizes how large an area is 
involved, 1 million acres is not a large 
amount. Consider these facts: 

First. The 270 million acres of avail- 
able “open” public lands in Alaska con- 
stitute more than 60 percent of all such 
available lands in all of the United 
States. 

Second. Alaska's public lands total 
about twice as much leasable acreage as 
is available in the great eight Western 
States, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Wyoming. 

Third. Oil and gas properties in these- 
eight States can, under present law, con- 
trol a total of 246,080 acres of public land 
in each State—or an aggregate of almost 
2 million acres. Those operating in 
Alaska, which has twice the leasable 
acreage, may control only about one- 
seventh of that figure. The bill which 
we are proposing would raise that latter 
figure only to about one-half. 

Fourth. Furthermore, because Alaska 
has virtually no acquired lands, actu- 
ally it is possible to hold much more total 
acreage in many of the smaller States 
than in Alaska. The Acquired Lands 
Act having the same acreage limitations 
as the Mineral Leasing Act, it is now per- 
missible to hold a total of 492,160 acres in 
States with acquired lands, whereas the 
practical limitation in Alaska is 300,000 
acres. 

This bill deals only with Federal lands, 
but by making these greater holdings 
possible, it will provide a source of con- 
siderable new revenue to the State at no 
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expense to the Federal Government. 
This is because, as Senators well know, 
the States receive 90 percent of the 
revenue from rentals and royalties on 
public lands. 

Volume leasing of oil and gas lands is a 
large item in the State’s budget of pros- 
pective income. If the Federal acreage 
now under lease in Alaska—about 20 mil- 
lion acres—could be doubled, it would 
increase the State’s revenue from this 
source by about $9 million annually. 

But, Mr. President, Alaska cannot at- 
tract additional leaseholders unless it has 
land available for them. Many firms, 
large and small, which are willing to send 
large amounts of venture capital to the 
Alaska frontier find themselves restrict- 
ed by the present unrealistic limitation 
upon the amount of permissible acreage. 
As potentially promising new areas are 
suggested by geophysical findings and 
other exploratory work, these companies 
find themselves foreclosed from entering 
new fields because they are already fully 
subscribed as to leases. 

This raises another vital point. Alas- 
ka, if its oil potential is to be developed, 
must be able to compete immediately for 
venture and risk capital with other areas 
in the Western Hemisphere which are 
anxious to develop a petroleum industry. 
In Canada, Central America, and some 
parts of South America, the oil explorer 
who is willing to take a chance is grant- 
ed concessions of from 500,000 to 4 mil- 
lion acres for no consideration other 
than the promise to spend his money in 
the search for oil. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, immediately follow- 
ing my remarks, a letter from Alaska’s 
able Commissioner of the newly created 
Department of Natural Resources, ap- 
proving the provisions of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1855) to amend the Min- 
eral Leasing Act of 1920 in order to in- 
crease certain acreage limitations with 
respect to the State of Alaska, intro- 
duced by Mr. Gruenine (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The letter presented by Mr. GRUENING 
is as follows: 

TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF MINES, 
Juneau, Alaska, April 20, 1959. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ERNEST: In response to your telegram 
addressed to the Governor's office and re- 
ceived today, we are forwarding a copy of 
what will be our new Land Act (2d CS for 
Senate bill 77) which has been corrected to 
show last-minute floor amendments. 

As mentioned in our letter of April 15, 
1959, we see no conflict between the provi- 
sions in the Alaska Land Act and the pro- 
posed legislation which would increase total 
holdings by lease and option on Federal pub- 
lic domain lands in Alaska to 1 million acres. 

Kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Pum R. HOLDSWORTH, 
Commissioner, Department of Natural 
Resources, 
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FAIR POLITICAL BROADCASTING 
ACT OF 1959 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, what I 
hope will be referred to as the Fair Polit- 
ical Broadcasting Code. Certainly this 
legislation is not new to the Congress. 
The present law which relates to polit- 
ical broadcasts dates to 1927. Over the 
years bills have been introduced to 
amend that law, but it is largely un- 
changed. The very able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] in his capacity as chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee has been a 
leader in the many attempts to clarify 
and bring into focus those laws dealing 
with the broadcasting industry. He has 
not labored alone in this field. The 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] as chairman of the Senate Rules 
Subcommittee dealing with fair election 
laws, has long advocated the improve- 
ment in the Communications Act that 
this bill would affect. 

So, it is not with any pride of author- 
ship that I join with my colleagues in 
introducing this measure. But having 
recently emerged from a strenuous 
campaign for the U.S. Senate, I am 
acutely aware of the shortcomings of 
the present law. Mr. President, I feel 
most strongly about the need for change. 

Radio and television have played, and 
will continue to play, an ever increasing 
role in the conduct of election cam- 
paigns. Meanwhile, rulings have been 
made by that branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, whose duty it is to regulate the 
broadcasting field, that have placed a 
tremendous burden not only on the in- 
dustry but on many candidates for pub- 
lic office. Because of interpretations of 
the existing law, many broadcasters re- 
fuse to take any part in a political cam- 
paign. Who suffers? The American 
public suffers, Mr. President. It suffers 
in its right to know. 

The basic intent of section 315 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 is to insure 
that a broadcasting station use its time 
equally among equally qualified candi- 
dates. That little three letter word 
“use” has become a giant. It means use 
of a broadcasting station by a candidate 
for his benefit. All sorts of interpreta- 
tions have been given it. However, I 
hold with the position of former Senator 
Fess who noted during Senate debate on 
the original Radio Act of 1927 that the 
word “use” might be interpreted to in- 
clude all appearances by a candidate, and 
stated to one of the original sponsors of 
the equal-opportunity amendment: 

I am sure the Senator (Dill) does not in- 
tend to write this meaning into the amend- 
ment. 


Senator Dill indicated that to do so 
would be unwise. He felt, as do I, that it 
was preferable to “allow the Commission 
to make rules and regulations governing 
such questions rather than to attempt to 
go into the matter in the bill.“ Because 
of the rulings that have been made, Mr. 
President, and because of the gross dis- 
tance we have come from the original in- 
tent of Congress, this bill attempts to 
preserve the American people's right to 
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know and be fully informed by eliminat- 
ing news broadcasts, panel discussions, 
and similar programs from unreasonable 
shackles. 

Adequate safeguards are written both 
in section 315 and other sections of the 
Communications Act to preclude unfair- 
ness by licensees. They certainly will 
not risk forfeit of license to broadcast. 
If one does discriminate against or in 
any way advance the cause of any can- 
didate and does not give the legally quali- 
fied opposition fair and equal coverage, 
then he would be responsible for viola- 
tion of the act and subject to a loss of 
his license. 

The present law does not allow any 
broadcaster to in any way censor the ma- 
terial to be broadcast by a legally quali- 
fied candidate. My amendment seeks to 
clarify and make part of the law the 
opinions of many courts that the broad- 
caster is not to be held responsible in any 
courts for remarks made by the candi- 
dates using the facilities. 

The third major point of my amend- 
ment, Mr. President, would clarify who 
is a legally qualified candidate for the 
Presidential and Vice Presidential offices 
and thus eligible for equal public service 
time. A careful review of the wording 
will clearly show that it does not ex- 
clude any minority party candidate. In- 
deed, the provisions are liberal enough 
to allow any bona fide candidate to take 
advantage of the section. However, 
there is no doubt that many “nuisance” 
candidates such as we have seen in the 
past will be eliminated or assume the 
burden of some serious work to qualify to 
participate on the level with hard-work- 
ing and sincere candidates. 

That then, Mr. President, is the extent 
of my proposed amendment. I realize 
that it may not be a perfect bill. But I 
also feel that in light of the evidence es- 
tablished by many congressional hear- 
ings, decisions of the courts, and rulings 
made by the Federal Communications 
Commission, it is a workable bill and 
designed to promote the best interests 
of our freedom of expression and right- 
to-know heritage. It was designed, in 
the words of that great American Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, “with malice 
toward none and charity and justice for 
all.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill lie on the table until 
the close of business on Friday next in 
order to give Senators an opportunity 
to cosponsor it, if they so desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1858) to revise, extend, and 
otherwise improve the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) to bring into 
focus and more proper perspective that 
section of the law governing political 
broadcasts, introduced by Mr. HARTKE, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to 


be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fair Political 
Broadcasting Act of 1959.” 

Sec.2. The Congress finds (1) radio and 
television as a means of mass communica- 
tion have played, and will continue to play, 
an ever-increasing role in the conduct of 
election campaigns; (2) the basic purpose 
of section 315 of the Communications Act of 
1934 is to insure that a broadcasting 
licensee, which allows its facilities to be 
used by a legally qualified candidate, affords 
fair and equal opportunities to all opposing 
legally qualified candidates; (3) the great 
variety of factors which are relevant in de- 
ciding what constitutes “fair and equal” 
opportunity haye afforded constant frustra- 
tion and pitfalls to legally qualified candi- 
dates for public office and the broadcast in- 
dustry; and (4) recent rulings by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission concern- 
ing the interpretation of section 315 as it 
now stands have tended to be inconsistent 
with the original intent of the Congress and 
thus with the objectives of public service 
and public enlightment. Therefore, it is 
the purpose of the Congress to extend, re- 
vise, and improve the Communications Act 
of 1934 to bring into focus that section of 
the law governing political broadcasts. 

Sec. 3. Section 315 of the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 315. (a) If any licensee shall permit 
any person who is a legally qualified and 
nominated candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent or Vice President of the United States 
to use a broadcasting station, he shall afford 
fair and equal opportunity in the use of 
such broadcasting station to every other 
such candidate for such office— 

“(1) who is the nominee of a political 
party whose candidate for that office in the 
preceding presidential election was sup- 
ported by not fewer than 4 percentum of the 
total popular votes cast; or 

“(2) whose candidacy is supported by 
petitions filed under the laws of the several 
States which in the aggregate bear a number 
of signatures equal to at least 1 per centum 
of the total popular votes cast in the preced- 
ing presidential election and which signa- 
tures are valid under the laws of the States 
in which they are filed. 

“(b) If any licensee shall permit any per- 
son who is a legally qualified or substantial 
candidate for nomination by a political 
party for the office of President or Vice 
President of the United States to use a 
broadcasting station, such licensee shall 
afford fair and equal opportunity in the use 
of such broadcasting station to every other 
such candidate for nomination to such office 
by such party. 

“For the purposes of subsection (b) of this 
Section 315, a candidate for Presidential or 
Vice Presidential nomination who is other- 
wise legally qualified shall be presumed to 
be substantial if: 

“(i) he is the incumbent of any elective 
Federal or statewide elective office of any 
State; or 

“(ii) he has been nominated for President 
or Vice President at any prior convention or 
caucus of his party; or 

(Ait) his candidacy is supported by peti- 
tions filed under the laws of the several 
States which, in the aggregate, bear a num- 
ber of signatures, valid under the laws of the 
States in which they are filed, equal to at 
least— 

“(a) one per centum of the total popular 
vote cast in the preceding Presidential elec- 
tion for the candidate of such party, or 

“(b) 200,000, whichever is smaller. 

„(e) If any licensee shall permit any per- 
son who is a legally qualified candidate for 
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any other public office to use a broadcasting 
station, he shall afford fair and equal oppor- 
tunities to all other such candidates for that 

office in the use of such broadcasting station. 

“(d) No licensee shall have any power of 
censorship over the material broadcast under 
the provisions of this section. No action, 
either civil or criminal, shall be maintained 
by any person in any court against any li- 
censee or agent or employee of any licensee, 
because of any defamatory or libelous state- 
ment made by a legally qualified candidate 
for public office in a broadcast made under 
the provisions of this section, unless such 
licensee, agent or employee participated in 
such broadcast willfully, knowingly, and 
with intent to defame, 

“(e) Appearance by a legally qualified can- 
didate on any regularly scheduled or bona 
fide newscast, news documentary, panel dis- 
cussion, debate, or similar type program 
where the format and production of the 
program are under exclusive control of the 
broadcasting station, or by the network in 
ease of a network program, as to content, 
presentation, length, time, and all other de- 
tails, and determined in good faith in the 
exercise of the broadcaster’s judgment to be 
a newsworthy event and in no way designed 
to advance the cause of or discriminate 
against any candidate shall not be deemed 
to be use of a broadcasting station within 
the meaning of this subsection. 

“(f) The charges made for the use of any 
broadeasting station for any of the purposes 
set forth in this section shall not exceed the 
charges made for comparable use of such 
station for other purposes. 

“(g) The Commission shall— 

“(1) prescribe appropriate rules and regu- 
lations to carry out the provisions of this 
section, and 

“(2) determine, and upon the request of 
any licensee notify such licensee concerning, 
the eligibility of each candidate for the office 
of President or Vice President of the United 
States to receive equal opportunity under 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section in 
the use of any broadcasting station. 

(h) No obligation is hereby imposed upon 
any licensee to allow the use of its station 
by any such candidate.” 

Sec. 4. The amendment made by this Act 
shall be effective as of January 1, 1960. 


PROMOTION OF FOREIGN POLICY 
BY AMENDING THE U.S. INFOR- 
MATION AND EDUCATIONAL EX- 
CHANGE ACT OF 1948 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948— 
Public Law 402, 80th Congress. This 
bill was submitted to the Vice President 
by letter on April 24, 1959. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of Defense and 
concurred in by the Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency. I am intro- 
ducing it in order that there may be a 
specific bill to which Members of the 
Senate and the public may direct their 
attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is considered 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed at this point in the REC- 
orp, together with a sectional analysis of 
the bill, the letter from the Secretary of 
State to the Vice President, and the let- 
ter from the Director of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency to the Vice President. 


May 5 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
sectional analysis, and letters will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1859) to promote the for- 
eign policy of the United States by 
amending the U.S. Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (Pub- 
lic Law 402, 80th Cong.), introduced by 
Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
201(a) of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 is 
amended by striking out the second sentence 
and substituting therefor the following: 
“The Secretary may provide for orientation 
courses and other appropriate services and 
materials in the case of persons coming to 
the United States from other countries and 
for persons going to other countries from 
the United States.” 

(b) Section 201 of such Act is further 
amended by adding a new paragraph as 
follows: 

“(c) The Secretary may provide for (1) 
the attendance of nationals of a cooperating 
country at selected institutions or places of 
study in any cooperating country for the 
purpose of study of subjects pertaining to 
the United States, (2) the support of semi- 
nars in American studies or American edu- 
cational techniques and (3) the support of 
chairs in American studies to be held by 
American or American-trained professors: 
Provided, That this paragraph shall not au- 
thorize the Secretary to provide for the at- 
tendance of any foreign national at any 
institution in any country dominated or 
controlled by international communism.” - 

Sec. 2. Section 602(a) of such Act is 
amended (1) by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That no office under a State 
university, land-grant college, or other simi- 
lar educational institution shall be deemed 
to be a compensated Federal or State office 
for the purposes of this subsection”; and 
(2) by adding the following new sentence: 
“After December 31, 1959, the Commission on 
Information shall consist of seven members, 
not more than four of whom shall be from 
any one political party; and the appoint- 
ments of the two additional members initial- 
ly shall be for terms ending in January 1963 
but thereafter shall be for 3-year terms.“ 

Sec. 3. Section 603 of such Act is amended 
by striking out the words “a semiannual” 
and substitute the words “an annual” there- 
for. 

Sec. 4. Title VI of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 


“USE OF BINATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


“Sec. 604. The Secretary is authorized, 
wherever practicable, to utilize in the ad- 
ministration of exchange programs under 
this Act the services of any binational com- 
mission or foundation established under 
authority of any other law providing for 
similar ex e programs,” 

Sec. 5. Section 801(6) of such Act is 
amended (1) by striking out the period at 
the end of the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by adding 
the following: “and from time to time to 
hold meetings of representatives of United 
States cultural and educational institutions 
and other organizations interested in pro- 
grams under this Act for the purpose of 
making reports on, and obtaining comments 
and suggestions with respect to, such pro- 
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grams. Such persons will not be considered 
as persons ‘employed or assigned to duties by 
the Government’ within the meaning of the 
Act“; and (2) by striking from the last sen- 
tence the words “and not to exceed $10 per 
diem in lieu of subsistence and other ex- 
penses” and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: “and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and other expenses at the rate prescribed by 
or established pursuant to section 5 of the 
Administrative Expense Act of 1946, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2),”. 

Src. 6. Section 802 of such Act is amended 
by striking “and” at the end of paragraph 
(3), by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu there- 
of a semicolon, and by adding after para- 
graph (4) the following new paragraph: 

“(5) to pay emergency medical expenses 
and expenses of travel incurred by reason of 
illness for participants in activities author- 
ized by this Act and to pay for accompany- 
ing medical attendants in such cases.” 

Sec. 7. The first sentence of section 902 is 
amended by inserting after the words “other 
government” the words “or any international 
organization of which the United States is a 
member.” 

Sec. 8. Section 1008 of such Act is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “except 
that the report concerning activities under 
the educational exchange programs author- 
ized by this Act shall be submitted annually 
on or before the thirty-first day of December 
of each year to apply to activities conducted 
during the previous fiscal year.” 

Sec. 9. The Act is further amended by add- 
ing the following new section at the end 
thereof: 


“UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE 

“Sec. 1012. The Agency established by sec- 
tion 1 of Reorganization Plan Numbered 8 of 
1953 shall hereafter be known as the ‘United 
States Information Service’ and all references 
in such reorganization plan or in any statute, 
regulations, agreement, or other legal instru- 
ment to the ‘United States Information 
Agency’ shall be construed to refer to the 
‘United States Information Service’. Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to alter 
or affect in any way the functions, au- 
thorities, or responsibilities of the Agency.” 


The sectional analysis and letters pre- 
sented by Mr. FULBRIGHT are as follows: 


SEcTIONAL ANALYSIS 

At the outset, it would be noted that the 
various proposed provisions granting new 
authority which will require the expenditure 
of funds are all permissive in nature. No 
additional funds are to be requested for the 
implementation of the new provisions during 
fiscal year 1960, but certain changes will be 
made in programing to permit the use of 
some funds for the new activities. The 
estimated costs of each amendment, based 
on the planned program for 1960, are indi- 
cated at the end of the sectional analysis. 


SECTION 1(A) 

Section 1(a) amends the second sentence 
of section 201 of the U.S. Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, by inserting the words “and mate- 
rials” and deleting the words “upon their 
arrival in the United States.” 

The first change makes it clear that ap- 
propriate materials, as well as services, may 
be furnished for those receiving grants as 
participants in the program. These mate- 
rials would include those necessary for ini- 
tial orientation and others as required to 
produce maximum results from the exchange 
experience. For example, a trade journal or 
magazine in the field of the major interest 
of the grantee adds to the success of the 
exchange experience and serves to keep the 
experience fresh in the mind of the ex- 
changee after his return home. 

The second change permits orientation 
both in the United States and abroad. The 
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Department considers it essential that 
grantees be properly prepared for their grant 
experience. Predeparture orientation pro- 
vides an opportunity for new grantees to 
meet with and benefit from the experiences 
of former grantees. Bicultural briefings by 
Embassy Officers facilitate rapid adjustment 
of grantees to the new environment. 


SECTION 1(B) 


Item (1) of section 1(b) will permit the 
Secretary to arrange for the attendance of 
nationals of cooperating countries at in- 
stitutions of learning or places of study in 
any cooperating country for the purpose of 
studying subjects pertaining to the United 
States. This would provide specifically for 
the sending of foreign nationals to such 
fine American schools as the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut or Robert College, as well 
as to other selected institutions where spe- 
cial courses in American subjects are avail- 
able. To a large extent this is now per- 
missible under the Fulbright Act and the 
Department feels it should also be author- 
ized under the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Items (2) and (3) would provide the basis 
for such projects as the supporting of chairs 
in American studies in educational institu- 
tions abroad utilizing American and Ameri- 
can-trained professors, and the arranging for 
special seminars abroad. It would author- 
ize the bringing together of groups of 
American professors, lecturers and research- 
ers, already abroad under this program or 
the Fulbright program, for the purpose of 
presenting an intensive course in various 
phases of American subjects. These activi- 
ties may now be financed with foreign cur- 
rencies derived from the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities under section 
104(0) of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended. This would permit the use of 
appropriated dollars for the same type of 
activities in countries where foreign cur- 
rencies are not available to the United 
States for this purpose. 

These special seminars and conferences 
would be attended by foreign nationals who 
had been exchange visitors under the pro- 
gram, as well as some foreign nationals who 
had not had such an experience. For the 
former, this would be a refresher or follow- 
up session where they could renew and 
reinforce the attitudes developed during 
their stay in this country and thus become 
even more effective as advocates, among 
their people, for the things learned through 
their experiences in the United States. For 
those attending such sessions who have not, 
and in many instances cannot, become ex- 
changees, it will give them an insight into 
American subjects and American educa- 
tional techniques. For example, a group of 
foreign high school teachers of American 
history or English could attend such ses- 
sions, even though they might not be able 
to come to this country under this program. 
The cost would be small when compared 
with the cost of bringing them to this 
country. 

Situations arise where an activity of this 
type would be extremely helpful and most 
effective. For example, the Department 
might want to bring together a group of 
Latin American English teachers in say, 
Quito, Ecuador, to take an intensive course 
under American professors in the teaching 
of English as a foreign language. 

The Department might find it desirable to 
bring together nationals of several Asiatic 
countries at the University of the Philip- 
pines for courses in American literature, 
American history, etc., either under Amer- 
ican professors or under Filipino professors 
who had received training in the United 
States. 

SECTION 2, ITEM 1 

Section 2(1) will permit officers of State 
universities and land-grant colleges to be 
considered for appointment to the U.S. Ad- 
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visory Commissions. It is believed that such 
persons should be eligible. The inclusion of 
the provision would improve and simplify 
the procedures for the selection of persons 
for the Commission in that it would enlarge 
the field from which members could be 
chosen and would make it unnecessary to 
examine State constitutions and statutes be- 
fore selections are made from certain edu- 
cational institutions. The members of these 
Commissions are appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. 

This will solve a problem that exists, espe- 
cially in connection with the membership 
of the Commission on Educational Exchange. 


SECTION 2, ITEM 2 


Section 2(2) adds a new sentence to sec- 
tion 602(a) of the act increasing the mem- 
bership of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information from 5 to 7. The 
increased membership will provide a broader 
representation of American experience, 
knowledge, and pursuits on the Commission, 


SECTION 3 


The change in section 603 of the act would 
permit the Advisory Commission to report 
to the Congress annually rather than semi- 
annually as now required. In general, re- 
porting on an annual basis would produce 
reports that would be more complete and 
meaningful because the programs are 
planned and administered in terms of the 
fiscal year. A period of 1 year is required 
to complete a single cycle of the educa- 
tional exchange program. This change would 
not preclude the submission of interim re- 
ports, however, as a given situation might 
require. 

SECTION 4 


Section 4 authorizes the Secretary of State 
to utilize binational commissions, created 
under the Fulbright Act, in administering 
the programs authorized in the Smith-Mundt 
Act. No authority is requested for creation 
of any new commissions. The use of the 
existing commissions in countries where 
programs are conducted under both acts will 
assure maximum coordination and accepta- 
bility of the combined program in the host 
country, at a minimum of additional ex- 
pense under this act. The budgets of these 
commissions are in foreign currencies ex- 
clusively under the Fulbright Act and they 
are subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State. 

SECTION 5, ITEM 1 


Section 5 amends section 801(6) of the act 
to authorize the calling of meetings to obtain 
advice and assistance of private and public 
educational institutions and other similar 
organizations. This would permit better co- 
operation between governmental and non- 
governmental programs so that the effective- 
ness of both would be increased, especially 
in the exchange of persons area, Persons at- 
tending such meetings at the invitation of 
the Government would not require full field 
investigations of the kind conducted for per- 
sons employed or assigned to duty. Such 
investigations are not considered necessary 
since the persons attending would serve in 
advisory capacities only and would not have 
access to classified material. 

There is general authority now under 
which individuals may be brought in for 
consultation and advice, but specific author- 
ity as a part of this act would be extremely 
helpful in attracting the type of individuals 
needed for this program. 


SECTION 5, ITEM 2 


Section 5 further amends section 801(6) 
of the act to authorize an increase from $10 
to $15 in the per diem rates payable to mem- 
bers of advisory commissions and commit- 
tees. Such persons serve without compensa- 
tion. The $15 rate conforms to the general 
rate now prescribed for consultants and 
others serving without compensation. The 
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authority requested would bring these com- 
mission and committee members under the 
general legislation prescribing rates of per 
diem for experts and consultants serving the 
Government without compensation. 


SECTION 6 


Section 6 provides authority for payment 
of emergency medical expenses for partici- 
pants in the program. The lack of author- 
ity in the Act to pay such expenses in 
emergency cases has given rise to serious 
problems. 

Under the exchange program, foreign par- 
ticipants are really guests of this Govern- 
ment while in this country and the inability 
of the Government to meet their emergency 
hospital and medical expenses, which the 
individuals often are unable to meet, places 
them in an embarrassing position. The same 
is true of American participants abroad. 
Authority is requested also to pay the ex- 
pense of travel incurred by reason of illness. 
In a number of instances, participants in 
the program have suffered mental or physical 
disorders that require their return home 
accompanied by an attendant. The pro- 
posed provision would permit payment of 
travel costs incurred under such circum- 
stances. 

SECTION 7 

Section 7 of the bill amends section 902 
of the act to permit the acceptance of funds 
from international organizations of which 
the United States is a member for operation 
of programs authorized by the act. Author- 
ity now exists for the acceptance of such 
funds from foreign governments, The addi- 
tional authority is needed to permit this 
Government to assist in administering some 
of the fellowship programs of the United 
Nations. The funds would be accepted and 
used for only those specific projects for 
which they are made available by such 
organizations. 

For example, under the United Nations 
fellowship program, a grantee from India 
seeks training of the type given in the Bu- 
reau of Standards. United Nations has the 
funds to pay for such training, but au- 
thority is needed to accept and use the 
funds. 

This would grant such authority and 
would permit handling the project in the 
same way it would be handled had the re- 
quest for training come directly from the 
Government of India. 


SECTION 8 


The change proposed in section 1008 would 
permit the Secretary of State to report to 
the Congress on the educational exchange 
program annually. He is now required to 
report semiannually. Since a year is re- 
quired to meet a complete cycle of the ex- 
change program, reports presented on this 
basis would be more complete and more 
meaningful, 

SECTION 9 


The proposed new section changes the 
name of the U.S. Information Agency to 
the U.S. Information Service. The reason 
for this proposal is that the overseas infor- 
mation offices and personnel of the United 
States have functioned for a number of 
years under the name of the “U.S. Informa- 
tion Service.” After establishment of the 
U.S. Information Agency under that name by 
Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953, it was 
decided to preserve the title “U.S. Informa- 
tion Service” for all overseas operations of 
the Agency, because that name (USIS) had 
become so well known in foreign countries. 
Unfortunately, the existence of two names 
for the Agency has caused considerable con- 
fusion. It is not clear to many whether 
there is one agency or two, or what the 
relationship is between USIS and USIA. To 
eliminate this confusion and cumbersome- 
ness, it is considered important to bring 
the domestic name of the organization into 
conformity with the name by which it is 
already so well known overseas—the “U.S. 
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Information Service’—so that operations 
may be carried on under a single name both 
domestically and abroad. 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL COST OF PROPOSED 
AMENDMENTS 

Section 1(a): No additional cost. 

Section 1(b), item 1: Estimated cost, 
$53,000. 

Section 1(b), items 2 and 3: Estimated 
cost, $107,000. 

Section 2, item 1: No additional cost. 

Section 2, item 2: Estimated cost, $1,000. 

Section 3: A small savings would result. 

Section 4: Estimated cost, $4,000. 

Section 5, Item 1: Estimated cost, $5,000. 

Section 5, item 2: Estimated cost, $1,500. 

Section 6: Estimated cost, $10,000. 

Section 7: No additional cost. 

Section 8: A small savings would result. 

Section 9: No additional cost. 

APRIL 24, 1959. 
The Honorable RicHarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: I am transmit- 
ting herewith a proposed bill “To promote 
the foreign policy of the United States by 
amending the U.S. Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 
402, 80th Congress),” together with de- 
tailed explanations and estimates of in- 
creased costs. 

The draft bill embodies several proposed 
amendments to the U.S. Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948. Cer- 
tain of these amendments relate to the 
overseas information program and are pro- 
posed by the U.S. Information Agency, while 
others relate to the international educa- 
tional exchange program and are proposed 
by the Department of State. All of these 
proposals were submitted to the last Con- 
gress in substantially the same form and 
appeared in S. 1583. The provisions of the 
consolidated bill are primarily of a technical 
and clarifying nature. 

It is hoped that the Congress will ap- 
prove the proposed bill which is designed to 
improve and make more effective the ad- 
ministration of the international informa- 
tion and educational exchange programs. 

The Department has been informed by 
the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this pro- 
posal to the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER. 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, April 27, 1959. 
The Honorable Ricuarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: The Secretary 
of State has transmitted to the Senate a 
draft bill “to promote the foreign policy of 
the United States by amending the U.S. 
Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948, as amended.” This bill con- 
tains certain proposals which apply to 
the activities of the Educational Exchange 
Service under the Department of State, cer- 
tain proposals applicable to the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, and certain other proposals 
applicable to both. 

The U.S. Information Agency joins with 
the Department of State in recommending 
this legislation. We hope that it may have 
early consideration, and to that end my staff 
and I are prepared to offer testimony at any 
time. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE V, ALLEN, 
Director. 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 
RESULTING FROM JET FLIGHT 
ACTIVITIES, PEASE AIR FORCE 
BASE, N.H. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the junior Senator 
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from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], and 
myself, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Air Force to settle claims of cer- 
tain persons owning property in the 
vicinity of Pease Air Force Base at New- 
ington, N.H. 

The provisions of the bill permit the 
Secretary of the Air Force to pay com- 
pensation to property owners living in 
the vicinity of Pease Air Force Base for 
depreciation in value to their property 
which has directly resulted from jet 
flight activities at the air base. 

Application for compensation must be 
filed with the Secretary of the Air Force 
within 180 days after enactment of this 
bill, and the Secretary of the Air Force 
must advise the Congress within 2 years 
thereafter the disposition of all claims 
received by him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1860) to provide for the 
settlement of certain claims resulting 
from jet flight activities at Pease Air 
Force Base, N.H., introduced by Mr. 
Bripces (for himself and Mr. COTTON), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LEGAL AID 
ACT OF 1959 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide legal aid for indigents in the 
District of Columbia, where as a matter 
of constitutional or statutory right a 
person is entitled to be represented by 
counsel. 

Basically, proceedings in which such 
representation is required are in the 
several stages of criminal cases. They 
include also proceedings before the 
Mental Health Commission of the Dis- 
trict and court review of such proceed- 
ings involving as they do men’s rights to 
liberty; and finally, proceedings in the 
juvenile court, where the protection of 
the welfare and rights of children calls 
especially for sympathetic and adequate 
council. 

The problem in the District is a 
unique one. In the several States the 
bulk of these proceedings are matters 
of State jurisdiction. In the District 
all of these matters are within the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. The pending bills for 
public defenders, in consequence, do not 
address themselves to this very special 
problem. 

A substantial full-time staff is required 
in the District. Provisions addressed to 
the problem of organization, therefore, 
require consideration. The appointment 
of counsel in particular proceedings is, 
of course, retained to the judges. Or- 
ganization of a staff is put into the hands 
of a Director. A Board of Trustees is 
established to act as an overall govern- 
ing body. This Board is appointed by 
the chief judges of the several courts 
involved and the President of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. This will give the legal aid 
agency a desirable insulation from the 
prosecuting side represented by the De- 
partment of Justice. The desirability 
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of the independence of these two offices, 
one from the other, seems clear. On the 
other hand, the fiscal affairs of the 
agency will be governed by the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts 
and the Board of Trustees will, as I have 
noted, be selected by the judiciary. 

The bill envisions the bulk of the work 
to be handled by full-time employees. 
Where necessary to supplement their 
services, however, the Board of Trustees 
may employ volunteer attorneys on a 
modest honorarium basis. 

The existing system in the District is 
inadequate to a fair representation of 
indigents, though large segments of the 
bar of the District have given unselfishly 
of their services, at large inconvenience 
and often at considerable expense to 
themselves, in an effort to meet the prob- 
lem. The responsibility rightfully be- 
longs to the whole community. The 
present arrangements are unfair not 
only to the bar but the indigents who 
deserve proper counsel and advice. 

Prompt enactment of this measure will 
meet a sore need in the District and pro- 
vide a pilot project subject to the con- 
stant scrutiny of the Congress which 
may well give us intimate and needed 
instruction about problems that may 
have wider implications. 

The services to be provided are in large 
measure a responsibility of the District 
of Columbia government. The bill 
therefore provides that 60 percent of the 
expenditures of the agency will be 
chargeable to the District. 

Certainly a basic premise of our con- 
stitutional form of government is that 
every man is entitled to be represented 
by legal counsel in the courts of this 
land. I believe this bill will carry out 
that doctrine in the Capital City of this 
Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1867) to provide for the 
representation of indigents in judicial 
proceedings in the District of Columbia, 
introduced by Mr. BIBLE, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


ACCELERATION OF VARIOUS RE- 
FORESTATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators AIKEN, 
ANDERSON, ByrD of West Virginia, 
COOPER, HART, KUCHEL, MURRAY, RAN- 
DOLPH, and STENNIS, I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a joint resolution to 
provide for the acceleration of the vari- 
ous reforestation programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

I am also pleased to state that com- 
panion legislation is being introduced in 
the House of Representatives by 16 of 
our colleagues, as follows: LEE METCALF, 
Democrat, of Montana; LEROY ANDER- 
son, Democrat, of Montana; JOHN BEN- 
NETT, Republican, of Michigan; JOHN 
BLar NIR, Democrat, of Minnesota; Jack 
Brooxs, Democrat, of Texas; FRANK 
Corrin, Democrat, of Maine; LEON 
Gavin, Republican, of Pennsylvania; 
JAMES FuLToNn, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
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vania; Ken HECHLER, Democrat, of West 
Virginia; Byron Jonnson, Democrat, of 
California; HAROLD JOHNSON, Democrat, 
of California; WILLIAM MEYER, Demo- 
crat, of Vermont; CLIFFORD MCINTIRE, 
Republican, of Maine; CARL PERKINS, 
Democrat, of Kentueky; HENRY REUSS, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin; Bos SIKES, 
Democrat, of Florida. 

Mr. President, the joint resolution I 
have sent to the desk is a review resolu- 
tion on reforestation. Its sole purpose is 
to put before the Congress a vehicle for 
the consideration of a problem—one 
which in my humble judgment deserves 
careful and earnest consideration. We 
already have on the statute books a 
number of laws designed to insure re- 
forestation of public and private land. 
Unfortunately funds specifically author- 
ized are not being sought. Funds that 
could be secured under general author- 
ity are not being requested. The 
solution I believe lies in a reassessment 
by the Congress of the separate parts 
of the problem, coupled with a consensus 
of the collective opinions of all con- 
cerned on the new course we should 
take. 

The Department of the Interior man- 
ages over 12 million acres of commercial 
forest land. About half of this is on 
Indian reservations; the balance is on 
the public domain. The Secretary of 
the Interior has general authority to 
request funds for tree planting, but only 
token amounts are being sought. 

On the national forests, with some 80 
million acres of forest land out of the 
160 million total, the same situation pre- 
vails. Planting is going on at a higher 
rate, but the size of the problem is 
greater than ever before. In 1950 the 
Congress passed the Anderson-Mansfield 
Act; and, in addition, the Secretary of 
Agriculture could actually request funds 
under his general authority. 

Mr. President, this is the situation in 
brief, and I submit for inclusion in the 
CONGRESIONAL RECORD a table showing 
what has happened. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 


National forest protection and management 
reforestation and stand improvement 


Authoriza- 
tion under 
Anderson- 
Mansfield 
Act for re- 
forestation 


Fiscal year 


$3, 000, 000 


2 


888888888 


833333388 


1 Adjusted to reflect activity structure in the 1958 esti- 
Mngt ae transfers, comparative transfers, etc, 
“stimate, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. A close study of 
this table makes it very clear that we are 
now so far behind the Anderson-Mans- 
field authorization that the situation 
borders on the tragic. 
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In addition, the Federal Government 
also has a number of aids which can pro- 
vide for the far larger job of tree plant- 
ing needed on private land. The Clarke- 
McNary Act authorizes funds. The 
budget for this year requests only a mere 
$290,000 for this vital program. Work 
can be done under the authority of the 
Soil Conservation Service, the soil bank, 
and the Small Watershed Act—to name 
the major authorities. Here again the 
record shows small progress. 

On October 1, 1957, the Chief of the 
Forest Service said in his annual report: 

In spite of interest and an upward trend 
in planting, progress made to date on public 
and private land has not materially reduced 
the backlog of 52 million acres in need of 
planting. Acreage is added to the back- 
log currently as planting needs are created 
through cutting and fire. 


On October 24, 1958, the Chief of the 
Forest Service said, in his next annual 
report: 

Within the next 10 years 48 billion trees 
need to be planted, mainly on small owner- 
ships, if the wood requirements of a larger 
population are to be met by the year 2000. 


In view of these warnings, supple- 
mented with additional facts, we cannot 
in good conscience stand back from the 
task. We as a nation cannot continue 
to enjoy the benefits of our now bountiful 
supply of timber and continue to disre- 
gard our responsibility in this area. 

Mr. President, today the air is filled 
with talk of a balanced budget. In the 
instance of timber we have a budget that 
is far out of balance. Can we blithely 
stand by and say, “Oh, yes; overall tim- 
ber growth is in balance with drain,” and 
be satisfied? The answer is “No.” Our 
drain on coniferous trees far exceeds 
their growth. Throughout much of the 
Nation we permit the ravages of unscien- 
tific logging and fire to replace the use- 
ful pines with scrub hardwoods. The 
timber budget is out of balance; and this 
is an extremely serious problem, merit- 
ing far more consideration than it re- 
ceives. The trees we need on forest land 
do far more than produce trees for lum- 
ber and paper. These trees serve the 
more useful purpose of protecting the 
soil in our upland watersheds and, by 
that process, assuring us the water we 
need. 

As we permit the deterioration of our 
timber, we underwrite the destruction of 
our soil and our water. We shall not 
long survive as a powerful nation if our 
resource base is impaired. 

We cannot afford unwittingly to write 
the obituary of our Nation on the eroded 
mountainsides of this now beautiful 
mountain land. 

The job before us is plainly visible. As 
reasonable men with the welfare of our 
Nation at heart, we must explore what 
has been done in the field of reforesta- 
tion. We must examine why we have 
failed to attain the rate of progress that 
is so vitally needed. 

For my own part, I shall leave to the 
conservationists the role of advancing 
suggestions on the ways to achieve the 
needed goals. 

I express but one firm thought on the 
shortcomings on Federal lands. The 


. Federal Government has not fulfilled its 


obligation to reforest its own lands on 
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the national forests, the public domain, 
and the lands it manages for our Indian 
citizens. There is no reason that I can 
see why the executive branch should not 
have been requesting the funds to do 
this job on the Federal lands. 

It is my hope that the committees with 
jurisdiction of these lands will first iso- 
late this situation, and then will devise 
their recommendations. If the commit- 
tees elect to proceed separately and co- 
operatively, I shall look forward to their 
bringing forth joint and unanimous con- 
clusions. 

On the more complex problem of how 
to get private lands reforested, particu- 
larly lands in small ownerships, I re- 
spectfully express the hope that our able 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
will make a careful review of these Fed- 
eral programs. 

Mr. President, before concluding, I 
should like to make reference to the 
youth conservation bill sponsored by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] and other Senators. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] has announced that 
hearings will begin May 11 on this pro- 
posed legislation; and it will be con- 
sidered by the subcommittee headed by 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH]. I am delighted, and even 
more so since he is a cosponsor of this 
reforestation joint resolution. I know I 
need not commend this joint resolution 
to his subcommittee’s attention. Over 
4 million acres of Federal land alone are 
in need of reforestation. Should there 
be any question on what constructive 
work a Youth Conservation Corps could 
undertake, here is one big job, ready and 
waiting. It is a job that cries out to us 
that we have but 10 quick years to 
accomplish it. 

Mr. President, in order to afford other 
Members of the Senate who may wish to 
have an opportunity to join in sponsoring 
this measure, I ask that it lie at the desk 
for 3 days. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution be referred jointly to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and re- 
ferred, as requested by the Senator from 
Montana; and, without objection, the 
joint resolution will lie on the desk, as 
requested. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 95) to 
provide for the acceleration of the vari- 
ous reforestation programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. MANSFIELD (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committees on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and Interior and Insular 
Affairs, jointly. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SAN LUIS UNIT 
OF CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT, 
CALIFORNIA—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
Morse, and Mr. NEUBERGER) submitted 
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amendments, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (S. 44) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California, to enter 
into an agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


NAVAJO INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJ- 
ECT AND SAN JUAN-CHAMA PROJ- 
ECT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
Kuchl, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, and Mr. ENGLE) jointly 
proposed an amendment to the bill (S. 
72) to authorize the Secretary of the 
interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect and the initial stage of the San 
Juan-Chama project as participating 
projects of the Colorado River storage 
project, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY ACTS OF 1956 AND 
1958—EXTENSION OF TIME FOR 
BILL TO LIE ON TABLE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
April 29, I introduced the bill (S. 1826) 
to amend the Federal-Aid Highway Acts 
of 1956 and 1958 by extending the ap- 
proval of the estimate of cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System for an ad- 
ditional year, and for other purposes, 
which was to have remained on the table 
until the close of business today for ad- 
ditional signatures, and is a measure 
which many Senators believe to be 
important. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be allowed to remain on the table 
for possible further signatures until the 
close of business on Thursday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Address delivered by him at dedication of 
Sheltered Workshop and Rehabilitation 
Center Building, Davis Memorial Goodwill 
Industries, Washington, D.C., May 3, 1959. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Address entitled “United States, Israel, 
and the World Crisis,” delivered by Senator 
HumpnHrey at the Jewish National Fund 
dinner honoring Judge Abraham Marowitz, 
in Chicago, on April 1, 1959. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

Statement prepared by him entitled “In- 
flation Can Destroy Us,” explaining Senate 
bill 215, introduced by him. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him on school 
safety patrols. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

Statement prepared by him relating to 
convention of the National Association of 
Plumbing Contractors to be held in Miami 
Beach, Fla., from May 31 to June 4, 1959. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSED GENERAL IMMIGRATION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the subcommittee on immi- 
gration and naturalization of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I wish to an- 
nounce that public hearings have been 
scheduled to begin on Wednesday, May 
20, 1959 at 10:30 am. in room 2228, 
New Senate Office Building, on general 
immigration legislation. 

Anyone desiring to testify or submit 
a statement for the Recorp should no- 
tify the office of the subcommittee, room 
2306, New Senate Office Building, phone 
extension 2347, as soon as possible so 
that a schedule of witnesses may be 
prepared. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF ADOPTION OF 
THE POLISH CONSTITUTION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, last 
Sunday marked the 168th anniversary of 
the adoption of Poland’s Constitution. 
It is indeed fitting that Polish-Amer- 
icans and all those who love liberty and 
freedom observe the Polish Constitution 
Day as a tribute to the sacrifice of lives 
and fortunes in behalf of Polish liberty. 

The Poznan revolt of June 1956, 
forcibly reminded us of the political and 
moral oppression suffered by the Poles 
under the iron fist of their Communist 
overlords. Economic misery and a cruel 
exploitation of the workers by the Com- 
munist regime continue to hold the peo- 
ple of Poland under bonds of slavery 
and fear. 

It was hoped by many after the peo- 
ple’s revolt was quenched by ruthless 
force and a blood-purge, that the pres- 
ent Communist regime would give some 
recognition to the human rights of its 
citizens. Yet, today, the pattern of 
force and brutality has been resumed, 
and every basic human right and free- 
dom violated. 

The citizens of the Western World 
extend to the Poles their sincere sym- 
pathy, and urge the Polish regime to re- 
establish the rights and privileges, first 
bestowed in their ancient constitution, 
to all the citizens of the Polish Republic. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, with each 
succeeding year it becomes more appar- 
ent that an eventual transition will come 
about in those countries which are under 
the subjugation of the Soviet Union. 
The transition to which I refer is one 
which will bring to the captive peoples 
the full measure of the freedom which 
they so strongly desire and for which 
they have suffered so much. 

I speak of this today since we once 
again have occasion to bring to mind the 
gallant struggle of the people of Poland 
for freedom. Sunday, May 3, was the 
168th anniversary of the Polish Consti- 
tution, which was adopted in 1791, less 
than 2 years after the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States. Free- 
men everywhere might well remember 
that Poland was among the first nations 
to develop modern constitutional govern- 
ment. Among the principles embodied 
in that Constitution are religious tolera- 
tion, the secret ballot, and freedom of 
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thought and expression. These prin- 
ciples are no less revered by the people 
of Poland today than they were upon the 
inception of their Constitution, despite 
their present enslavement by commu- 
nism. 

Under present circumstances we find 
that, even under the overwhelming 
weight of the Soviet Union, some conces- 
sions were made to the indomitable spirit 
of the people of Poland. The Poznan 
revolt of June 1956 came about as a re- 
sult of the terrible moral oppression 
and exploitation of the Polish people by 
the Communist regime. For a time after 
the revolt some religious freedom was 
allowed and a mild reversal was insti- 
tuted in the cruel system of collectivi- 
zation. These concessions were made 
only through the fear of the Communists 
that an open revolt in Poland would 
spread to the other satellite countries as 
well. In the interim, however, the gains 
made in 1956 have been lost. The Com- 
munists, bound as they are to their athe- 
istic and materialistic philosophy, have 
once again taken steps to stamp out re- 
ligion, and have reinstituted the policy of 
collectivizing the farms. Censorship has 
once again been intensified. It is obvious 
that the concessions were a tactical 
measure by which the Communists hoped 
to avoid widespread revolt. 

The people of Poland might have be- 
come discouraged by this reversal. In- 
deed, a people less dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of freedom might easily despair of 
ever breaking the yoke of such oppres- 
sion. But the patience and the courage 
of the people of Poland appears to be 
infinite. The sustaining force which 
keeps alive the hope of eventual free- 
dom is, without a doubt, their deep and 
abiding faith in God. It is the unshak- 
able faith of the people of Poland which 
will undoubtedly play a key role in the 
ultimate overthrow of those who would 
remove all vestiges of the spiritual from 
the face of the earth. Such strength of 
spirit as is evidenced in the character of 
the people of Poland transcends the mere 
physical. Indeed, it is the moral force of 
religion everywhere that will ultimately 
spell defeat for godless communism. 

In this objective the people of Poland 
may take heart in that, as they work, 
hope, and pray, the entire free world is 
working, hoping, and praying for vic- 
tory in the present ideological struggle. 

On this anniversary of a glorious day 
in their history, we express to them our 
warmest admiration, and extend to them 
our assurances that we share a parallel 
faith in ultimate victory. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it was 
my honor and privilege to participate 
Sunday in a giant Polish Constitution 
Day rally in New York City, sponsored 
by the Downstate New York Division of 
the Polish American Congress. At this 
inspiring meeting, messages of hope were 
transmitted to the Polish people, and 
tribute was paid to the many Polish lead- 
ers who over the years have maintained 
that nation’s proud traditions of freedom 
and liberty. Particular stress, of course, 
was laid on the importance of the 
Polish Constitution in Poland’s history. 

The Polish Constitution of 1791 was 
framed by the gifted and talented patri- 
ots of Poland, and adopted and promul- 
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gated on May 3 of that year as the best 
means of reforming Poland’s internal 
administration and of strengthening her 
against foreign foes. As such it was 
deemed well suited to serve this double 
purpose. At the same time, it was a sig- 
nificant instrument in the progressive 
evolution of governmental institutions. 

This memorable constitution made 
Poland a limited, constitutional mon- 
archy. The cabinet form of government, 
with ministerial responsibility, was in- 
troduced. Intricate and obstructive fea- 
tures of the old system were eliminated 
and many class distinctions were abol- 
ished. The towns were given administra- 
tive and judicial autonomy, and also a 
measure of parliamentary representa- 
tion. Personal privileges formerly en- 
joyed by the gentry alone were made 
available to all townsmen. The peasant- 
ry was placed under the protection of 
the law. Absolute religious toleration 
and freedom of conscience was guar- 
anteed. Provisions were also made 
whereby periodic reforms could be in- 
troduced and other alterations enacted. 

Judged in the light of current ideas of 
full, unhampered freedom, and compared 
with the long list of present-day human 
rights, the Polish Constitution of 1791 
might be considered a real instrument 
of democratic government. It was ac- 
claimed by all liberals everywhere, and 
won the admiration of that great British 
champion of liberalism, Edmund Burke. 

It is a pity that the people of Poland 
never had the chance to see the working 
of this model democratic constitution. 
Before it was put into force, Poland’s 
grasping neighbors carried out their evil 
designs of partitioning Poland again, and 
reducing that country to a fraction of its 
former size. Thus in this, and in the 
final partition of Poland in 1796, that free 
country and the Constitution of 1791 
ceased to exist. But the fine and noble 
ideas embodied in that historic docu- 
ment lived during all these years in the 
hearts and minds of unhappy but free- 
dom-loving Poles. They have clung to 
these ideas firmly and steadfastly, and 
today, on the 168th anniversary of that 
constitution, they still abide by the spirit 
of that constitution. 

Mr. President, it is vital for us in the 
free world to mark occasions such as this 
because it is one concrete means for as- 
suring those people now trapped behind 
the Iron Curtain that they are not for- 
gotten. We know, from reports filter- 
ing out from Poland, that the spirit of 
liberty still burns bright in the hearts of 
the noble people of that land. No amount 
of Soviet oppression, no measure of So- 
viet tyranny, can erase that hallmark of 
Poland’s heritage. 

Today, as we look back to that day 
in 1791 when the Polish Constitution was 
promulgated, let us also look forward to 
Poland's future. Let us hope and pray 
tomorrow will bring a brighter day for 
these courageous and talented people 
who continue to hold high the banner 
of freedom. For until Poland once more 
takes her rightful place in the family of 
free nations, until brave Poland again 
basks in the sunlight of freedom, no 
true adherent of liberty and human 
equality can rest. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on May 3 the people of Poland cele- 
brated the 168th anniversary of the 
adoption of Poland’s Constitution. The 
Polish people have always been fiercely 
independent. Their love of freedom has 
led them to throw off the yoke of tyran- 
ny on more than one occasion in the 
past. 

At the present time, Poland is behind 
the Iron Curtain and is subject to the 
whims of the Soviet Government. 
Censorship has been reestablished and 
the country labors under the domination 
of the collectivization programs. 

However, the people of Poland feel as 
they always have felt. No nation, how- 
ever powerful, can ever dominate their. 
minds, which remain their own. The 
proud successors of Kosciusko and 
Pulaski will once again rise from under 
foreign domination. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for a 
number of years, in the month of May, 
I have paid my tribute to May 3, the’ 
great day in the Polish calendar, which 
marks the anniversary of the adoption of 
the Polish Constitution. I do so again 
in this year of 1959. 

A relatively few great human docu- 
ments embody man’s aspirations for the 
fruits of responsible freedom. 

Of these, one stands out in tragic re- 
lief today. That document is the Con- 
stitution of Poland, which was adopted 
only 2 years later than our own Constitu- 
tion, on May 3, 1791. 

Though the Polish Constitution of 
1791 still lives, it is caged—as the people 
of Poland are caged—by the tyranny of 
international communism. 

Some concessions to the Polish love of 
freedom have been first granted, then 
taken away. At times freedom lovers 
outside of Poland see a flicker of hope 
within Poland. At other times only the 
black light of Communist confinement is 
visible. 

Despite these rising, then falling, 
hopes, the fact is that there has been 
no genuine freedom in Poland since the- 
loss of independence. 

What has caused our hope for the 
Polish people to rise is their own courage 
in frustrating the onslaught of com- 
munism as best they can under the 
circumstances. 

What has caused our hopes to fall is 
the relentless Communist pressures 
which are brought to bear on the people 
of Poland. That the Polish people have 
withstood these pressures to the extent 
which they have is little short of miracu- 
lous. 

Therefore, it is fitting, on the 168th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution, that we express our deep 
respect for the Polish people, and our 
sincere gratitude to them for preserving 
freedom’s flame in the very midst of the 
storm. 

Soviet domination of Poland’s govern- 
ment, and its attempted domination of 
Poland’s people, are great losses to the 
cause of freedom and human progress 
in the world. An even greater loss 
would be the extinction of the Polish 
love of freedom. 

Even love of freedom needs suste- 
nance. It devolves upon us and others 
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who are in a position to enjoy the fruits 
of freedom to assure the people of Po- 
land that we stand with them—that our 
cause is their cause. 

We cannot slash their bonds, but we 
can assure them that we are with them 
in the cold war against tyranny, and 
that with them we are striving in behalf 
of freedom for all peoples who desire it. 

We can pray with them and work with 
them toward the day when some future 
Polish Constitution Day can be cele- 
brated within Poland in freedom. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, once 
again, Poland’s Constitution Day, May 3, 
reminds us of the continuing battle of 
the freedom-loving people of Poland in 
behalf of Western civilization. 

Poland has a long heroic tradition of 
resistance to tyranny and to foreign 
domination. This tradition goes back to 
King Boleslaus the Brave in the lith 
century and the successful repelling of 
the Mongol invasion in the 13th century. 
The tradition continues with King John 
Sobieski who turned back the Turks in 
1683 to save Vienna for the West. 

The Poznan revolt of June 1956 raised 
a new landmark of hope in the cruel, 
dangerous terrain which the captive 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain must 
cross before they achieve the ancient 
goal of justice and freedom. 

Although the Poznan revolt brought a 
temporary relaxation of the Communist 
rule over the Polish people, recent de- 
velopments indicate the Government is 
pushing its campaign of censorship and 
repression against the church, the work- 
ers, and the freedom of the press with 
new vigor. 

The people of Poland can be sure that 
we in the United States take pride in the 
historic attachments and friendships be- 
tween our countries. The sufferings of 
the Polish people and their heroic resist- 
ance to Communist tyranny have earned 
the respect, admiration, and sympathy 
of all who cherish freedom. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Sunday, 
May 3, was the 168th anniversary of the 
date on which the people of Poland 
adopted their famous constitution that 
has been honored through the interven- 
ing years as an achievement in states- 
manship. The constitution of 1791 was 
influenced by the principles contained in 
many American state papers of the time. 
And well might these people draw from 
American ideals, since they helped 
shape them and make them live through 
men like Casimir Pulaski and Thaddeus 
Kosciusko during our own Revolution. 

This constitution, of course, is not in 
effect today when Communists control 
the Government of Poland. But it is 
worth noting that this heritage of free- 
dom still burns strongly in the hearts of 
the Polish people. Despite current 
Communist rule, they have succeeded in 
winning a certain degree of individual 
rights. 

Within the past 2 years the United 
States has concluded two economic 
agreements with Poland. These have 
been especially important to the people 
of Poland who benefited directly from 
the medical equipment, the grains and 
the other materials we have been able to 
supply. 
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I hope the United States can continue 
to pursue policies which will indicate 
clearly that we are deeply concerned with 
the welfare of the Polish people. We 
must also make it very clear that noth- 
ing our Government does is to be inter- 
preted as acquiescing to Communist con- 
trol of Poland. The people of this cap- 
tive nation will yet decide who shall rule 
their land. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 168 
years ago on the 3d of May, the nation 
of Poland first expressed its attachment 
to the idea that government should be 
by law, restrained by bounds beyond 
which no government authority had the 
right to go. Government by the whim 
and pleasure of the all-powerful mon- 
arch was to be replaced by constitutional 
government. The constitution of 1791 
breathed into Polish life the freedoms but 
recently established in the American 
colonies and widely accepted in other 
parts of Western Europe. A biennial 
parliament was established; religious 
toleration guaranteed. The ancient 
privileges of the nobility were restricted. 
Commoners were given the right to enter 
the civil service, a privilege hitherto re- 
served to the nobility. Commoners could 
acquire land. Peasants were given the 
protection of the law for the first time. 

Unhappily, the independent existence 
of this constitutional government in the 
heart of Central Europe was shortlived. 
Poland's larger neighbors, Prussia, Rus- 
sia, and Austria, all of them deeply fear- 
ful of such radical innovations, parti- 
tioned Poland, added her territory to 
their own and thus terminated her inde- 
pendent existence. 

After World War I, an independent 
Poland again arose, out of the ashes of 
Tsarist Russia and Prussian Germany. 
But after two decades, Germany and 
Russia again overran Poland. And now 
Russia occupies and dominates Polish 
affairs once more. 

Today, again, there are those within 
Poland who seek to replace the arbitrary 
rule of the Communist Party. The Poz- 
nan revolts of 1956 demonstrated the 
unrest that simmers beneath the sur- 
face. When President Gomulka took 
power in the wake of these disturbances, 
Communist Party rule was temporarily 
relaxed. There was some freedom of the 
press, articles criticizing the regime ap- 
peared, and students dared to debate 
the merits of the Communist system. 
New accords with the church were 
reached, and Archbishop Wyszynski, the 
Primate of Poland, was the only Cardinal 
allowed to go from the Iron Curtain 
countries to Rome for the election and 
coronation of Pope John XXIII. Writers 
and artists were even allowed to ventilate 
their problems and to criticize the regime 
within restricted bounds. 

More recently, however, the party has 
again been tightening its control. Cen- 
sorship has become more stringent; 
public criticism has been stifled. News- 
papers have been banned. Collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture is again threatened. 
The church is under renewed pressure. 
As the common Communist pattern of 
supressing human freedom is resumed, 
the earlier relaxation of 1956 is seen to 
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have been a temporary tactie to blunt 

the drive of the people’s discontent. 

I trust that American policy will con- 
tinue to support the Polish people's quest 
for liberty in their present travail, by 
every proper means at its disposal. 

The rights of the captive peoples to 
self determination and free elections 
should be steadfastly supported by our 
Government. These rights are in line 
with the Atlantic Charter and other 
postwar international agreements, and 
we should continue to make clear to the 
rest of the world that the violations of 
these solemn promises by the Russian 
Communists are a major cause of the 
world tensions today. 

The free nations must necessarily con- 
centrate upon the problems of main- 
taining the independence of West Ber- 
lin and its integral relationship with 
West Germany, as the Communist mon- 
olith chooses at this moment to make 
that a prime point of attack. But as 
another Summit Conference to discuss 
the most pressing threats to peace be- 
comes more likely, we should not ignore 
or forget the plight of the captive na- 
tions of Eastern Europe. The focus upon 
Berlin must not cause us to waiver in 
our support of their freedom, or to make 
any agreement to the status quo of 
Russian enslavement of the peoples now 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Polish Constitution Day is a good day 
on which to reaffirm our support of these 
basic principles of American foreign 
policy and of world peace and justice. 

On this 168th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution, I salute the Polish 
people. I am particularly mindful of 
the contribution of Americans of Polish 
descent to our own great Republic. By 
their labor and by their gifts they en- 
rich our heritage and strengthen our 
life. By our country’s strong support 
of the aspirations for freedom of their 
blood relatives in Poland, we may per- 
haps help to share with those captive 
peoples the blessings of liberty which 
they sought to secure 168 years ago. 

Because it is still so timely in view 
of the prospects of another Summit Con- 
ference, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the REcorD a memorandum submitted to 
President Eisenhower by the Conference 
of Americans of Central and Eastern 
European Descent, together with the 
American Conference for the Liberation 
of the Non-Russian Nations of the 
U.S.S.R., which I was pleased on April 
29, 1958, to join with Senator Smith, of 
New Jersey, Congressman Feighan, of 
Ohio, and Congressman Judd, of Minne- 
sota, in presenting to the Secretary of 
State. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE PROSPECT OF ANOTHER 
SUMMIT CONFERENCE, SUBMITTED TO PRESI- 
DENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER BY THE CON- 
FERENCE OF AMERICANS OF CENTRAL AND 
EASTERN EUROPEAN DESCENT, TOGETHER 
WITH THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE FOR THE 
LIBERATION OF THE NON-RvusSIAN NATIONS 
OF THE U.S.S.R. 

It appears that another meeting of the 
heads of state of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and the Union of Soviet So- 
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cialist Republics is imminent. The pressure 
for such a meeting, generated by the vast 
propaganda machine of the Russian im- 
perialists, has sought to stampede the leaders 
of free and representative governments into a 
sudden and ill-prepared gathering to con- 
sider an agenda developed at the recently 
concluded meeting in Moscow of the leaders 
of the international Communist movement. 
That meeting was called ostensibly to cele- 
brate the 40th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
takeover of the Russian Federalist Soviet 
Socialist Republic, but in reality to prepare 
the final assault against the still-free nations 
of the world. The manifesto released to the 
information mediums of the world upon the 
conclusion of that meeting provides ample 
evidence that the leaders of the Kremlin 
have openly rededicated themselves to the 
fundamental Communist goal of total world 
conquest. The propaganda for another sum- 
mit meeting which now emanates from Mos- 
cow is only an effort of the leaders of world 
communism to implement their recent 
manifesto. 

It is against the political reality of this 
background that the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to be stampeded 
into such a Russian beartrap has the over- 
whelming support of the American people. 

The importance which the Russians attach 
to an early meeting at the summit with the 
leaders of the free world is underscored by 
the following: 

(a) The open threats made by the Russian 
leader Khrushchev against all the European 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization should they continue to take 
steps to preserve their national integrity 
and individual independence. In effect, the 
Kremlin has sought to frighten our allies into 
peaceful submission with the specter of 
atomic warfare if they refuse to do so; 

(b) The Russian tactical campaign of 
threats and intimidation is accompanied by a 
carefully planned and activated drive which 
offers peaceful coexistence as the only 
alternative to further Russian aggression 
through atomic warfare. The Russians lead- 
ers are candid in admitting that their offer 
of peaceful coexistence is only a maneuver to 
weaken the defenses of the still-free nations 
so as to make in due time peaceful surrender 
a necessity. 

This worldwide Russian propaganda cam- 
paign has been capped by the demand of the 
Russian leader Khrushchev that the free 
world accept the status quo, as it now exists 
in the world. Thus, we, as a nation, are now 
being invited to extend de facto, if not de 
jure, recognition to the Russian occupation 
of the national of central and eastern Europe 
and Asia. It is patently evident the leaders 
of the Lvemlin are seeking a meeting at the 
summit to force such recognition from the 
statesmen of the free world. 

Here, in the United States a number of 
activities have been and are being launched 
in order to prepare the climate for a summit 
meeting which cause us, the undersigned, 
grave concern. We wish respectfully to call 
your attention to these activities and their 
certain consequences in the spirit of good 
Americans seeking to aid the leaders of our 
country meet this latest Russian threat to 
world peace and justice. 

1. The argument is advanced that we must 
not speak about the long record of black 
deeds perpetrated by the Russian Commu- 
nists against the people of many nations now 
held against their will within the present- 
day Russian empire. Fear is expressed that 
by so doing we will provoke the Kremlin into 
taking unfriendly action against us. Mean- 
while, the worldwide Communist propaganda 
machine is inciting hatred and hostility 
against the people of the United States in 
every country of the world. 

2. Another argument is advanced that if 
we take a firm and critical attitude toward 
the Russian Communists in our various lan- 
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guage broadcasts beamed to the Soviet Union 
and central Europe, we will incite the people 
therein to premature revolt. This argument 
disregards the fact that the despotism of 
Russian Communist occupation carries with 
it a powerful stimulus for freedom revolu- 
tions, aside from what we may think or do, 
and that our long-range security interests are 
best protected when we clearly express our 
political allegiance with the oppressed na- 
tions. 

3. A tempting but unfounded prospect of 
unlimited markets for American consumer 
goods among the people behind the Russian 
Iron Curtain is now being cleverly portrayed 
by the Kremlin, This is the empty reward 
being offered big business in the United 
States in exchange for their participation in 
the game of peaceful coexistence. This tac- 
tical economic operation of the Kremlin is 
skillfully timed to capitalize on present eco- 
nomic trends in the United States. The re- 
cent arrival of the new Russian Ambassador, 
Menshikov, who is a trade expert protege of 
Commissar Mikoyan, is therefore significant. 

4. The press recently reported that the 
Voice of America, in the interest of econ- 
omy, was giving thought to reducing the 
number of language broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union, holding out the possibility that since 
the ruling class spoke Russian the Voice of 
America might follow the example of the 
British Broadcasting Co. and thus limit 
such broadcasts to the Russian language. 
Such thinking may unintentionally lead to 
the serious weakening and likely to dissolu- 
tion of the vital role intended for the Voice 
of America. A weak Voice of America sub- 
ject to continuing public attack and suspi- 
cion, is unquestionably a primary objective 
of the Russian Communists. If economy in 
this vital work is a pressing need and our 
psychological warfare is to be regulated by 
the ceiling of budgetary expenditures, then 
priority attention should be given to reduc- 
ing the already overweighted broadcasts in 
the Russian language so as to make needed 
provision for more non-Russian-language 
broadcasts to central and Eastern Europe 
and Asia. 

We believe, Mr. President, that before any 
meeting at the summit is entered into, addi- 
tional steps should be taken by our Govern- 
ment to prepare a constructive and fresh 
climate of world opinion. We respectfully 
recommend that careful consideration be ac- 
corded the following recommendations which 
we believe serve that purpose: 

1. That the United States reaffirm its sup- 
port for the guaranties set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter, at the same time noting 
the many violations of these solemn 
promises by the Russian Communists; 

2. That the United States reaffirm its sup- 
port for the political principle of national 
self-determination for all people while de- 
claring our intention to create a world at- 
mosphere in which this basic human right 
may be exercised; 

3. That the United States place the blame 
for world tensions where it properly belongs 
by announcing our refusal to accept the 
status quo as created by Russian aggression 
and deceit and in violation of the solemn 
pledges given that the governments of the 
liberated nations would be representative of 
the freely expressed will of the peoples con- 
cerned; 

4. That the Voice of America be strength- 
ened by increasing the number of non-Rus- 
sian-language programs beamed to the So- 
viet Union and that the program content be 
governed by the overriding need to present 
to the peoples behind the Iron Curtain the 
unvarnished truth about world affairs and, 
above all, about national and cultural tradi- 
tions and aspirations of the enslaved nations 
which are being subjected to communization 
and russification. The same policy of a 
strengthened American psychological warfare 
effort should be equally applied by American 
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private organizations which are engaged in 
political broadcasting programs directed to 
the enslaved nations under Communist 
domination, such as Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberation. Money should not be a 
consideration to dictate the urgency and 
quality of our broadcast p g, inas- 
much as we are spending billions for na- 
tional defense, and consequentiy we should 
not hesitate to provide for the most power- 
ful weapon which we possess—the ideals of 
freedom and human values. 

5. That the United States take the lead in 
advocating support for free, reglonal federa- 
tions of independent nations, in which the 
principle of equal among equals prevails, as 
a positive and eventual goal for the nations 
of Central and Eastern Europe and Asia. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we must be 
wary of why the Russians are so exceedingly 
anxious and eager to have a summit confer- 
ence at this time. Their drive to maintain 
a status quo now is not motivated primarily 
by their alleged technological and military 
superiority, but rather by the general inse- 
curity and unrest caused by the unwavering 
opposition and restlessness of the non-Rus- 
sian nations held in captivity by the Kremlin 
in the vastly overextended Russian Commu- 
nist Empire. This very weakness of the 
Russian Communist state is the principal 
reason which prevents the Russian Commu- 
nist leadership from pushing further its ag- 
gressions and encroachments against the free 
nations of the world. 

Only a daring and fearless attitude toward 
the Russian threats and intimidations can 
justify the hope and expectation of the 
many millions in the world who still see and 
respect the United States of America as a 
great power and leader in these troubled and 
insecure times in which the world finds it- 
self today. 

Respectfully yours, 

Conference of Americans of Central and 
Eastern European Descent: Very Rev. 
Msgr. John Balkunas, President; 
members: Albanian American Liter- 
ary Society, Peter Burzuku; American 
Bulgarian League, Luben M. Christov; 
Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, Andrew J. Valusek; Estonian 
National Committee in U.S.A., Rich- 
ard Espenbaum; Hungarian American 
Federation: Eastern division, Joseph 
Hattayer; American Latvian Associa- 
tion, Charles Stankevitz; American 
Lithuanian Council, Mary Kizis; Pol- 
ish American Congress, Dr. Sigmund 
Sluszka; Romanian American Na- 
tional Committee, Pamfil A. Riposanu; 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Dmytro Halcychyn. 

American Conference for the Liberation 
of the Non-Russian Nations of the 
U.S.S.R.: Prof. Roman Smal-Stocki, 
president; members: American Com- 
mittee for the Independence of Ar- 
menia, Edward F. Sahagian; Azerbal- 
jani Union in the U.S.A., Zahid Khan- 
Khoysky; Byelorussian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, John Kosiak; Cos- 
sack American National Alliance, Inc., 
George Jaramenko; Georgian National 
Alliance, Leon Dumbadze; American 
Council for Independent Idel-Ural, 
Dr. Salih Faizi; Turkestanian Associa- 
tion, M. Marsud-Bek; Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, many 
Americans feel an acute sense of pain at 
the mere mention of the name Poland. 

Psychologists tell us that we form 
word-thought patterns on an almost in- 
stantaneous basis. That is to say, a word 
reminds us or makes us think of a par- 
ticular thing. The word Poland, I would 
guess, exacts a similar response from a 
great many people. It is synonymous 
with suffering, with pain, with tragedy. 
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Rightfully, no people in the world are 
more proud than the Poles. From 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski to Chopin and 
Paderewski the Polish people have con- 
sistently given the world greatness in 
every form of human endeavor. 

Mr. President, the people of Poland 
have not known freedom long enough 
since the end of the 18th century for the 
word to have any meaningful reality. 
The 18th century was the age of enlight- 
enment, of sweeping political liberalism 
in the cause of freedom, democracy and 
the self-determination of peoples every- 
where. It is little wonder that Poland 
brings a sense of pain to many hearts. 
But even this expression is nothing com- 
pared to the faces of Polish people that 
I have seen. If one wants a lesson in 
how potent is Communist tyranny, of 
how brutally terrorizing it is, then let 
him look at the men and women—the 
all too few men and women—who have 
escaped the curtain of iron, iron mixed 
with blood. No joy of escape, of free- 
dom, of life even, can erase those deep 
lines of torment and fear. 

Today, May 3, is a day of bitter irony 
for Poland. It is the 168th anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution. During these 
past 168 years the Polish people have had 
to consistently fight for the principles 
stated in that document. The fight still 
continues. I know no nation that is more 
illustrative of the present battle between 
East and West than Poland. Here is the 
bloody ground of Communistic hypoc- 
risy. Let us not deceive ourselves; the 
ideology of communism as preached 
through their propaganda is Utopian to 
the extreme. The makers of doctrine 
preach the classless society, the wither- 
ing of the State and the ultimate free- 
dom of the individual. But, and this is 
the bitter lesson, once a nation has gone 
Communist, then it is too late, for here 
enters the hypocrisy. The men of the 
Kremlin want power. That is obviously 
their sole aim. They are like spiders 
waiting to feast on their prey once the 
Sweet sugared web of propaganda and 
the threat of overwhelming power lures 
a new victim. 

Poland was an early victim and the 
Polish people have paid an awful price. 
They have paid with their lives; with 
their hopes; with their dreams. 

In 1956 rebellion broke out in Poznan. 
We do not know the details of that up- 
heaval as we do of that in Hungary, but 
our imaginations can guess. The rebel- 
lion was crushed; and since that time 
Poland has once again been buried be- 
hind the smiling but fear ridden face of 
Gomulka. 

It is true that at the present time the 
United States cannot liberate the Polish 
people. We cannot promise them their 
freedom. But there is one thing we can 
do; we can remember what is happen- 
ing to all the peoples of Central Europe; 
we can hold out hope and understanding, 
and we can try to undermine the 
oppressor. 

Moscow has a new set of Czars. They 
came as liberators but they have become 
beasts. However, the long hand of his- 
tory seems to move in slow, concentric 
circles. “Power corrupts; absolute 
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power corrupts absolutely,” So goes the 
saying. Absolute power must resort to 
tyranny to maintain itself. By so doing 
a great mistake is made. One way in 
which the dignity of man is expressed is 
in his final and irrevocable ability to say 
“No.” Sooner or later tyranny has to 
come to grips with this absolute, and 
when it does, tyranny is the loser. 

People of Poland—my greetings, my 
friendship, my faith. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Sun- 
day, May 3, marked the 168th anniver- 
sary of the adoption of Poland's consti- 
tution. 

In my opinion, Members of the Con- 
gress, and indeed all citizens of the free 
world, should pause on this occasion to 
pay respect and extend sympathy to the 
brave and oppressed people of Poland. 

It would appear from the course of 
recent events that history has run 
against Poland. The Second World War 
began there and the nation endured 5 
years of brutal Nazi occupation. With 
the approach of Soviet troops near the 
close of that war, Polish patriots bravely 
moved from their underground implace- 
ments and fought their Nazi enemies in a 
death struggle which was watched— 
apparently with savage satisfaction—by 
nearby inactive Red army troops. 

After the slaughter, Red army troops 
moved in for a so-called liberation of 
Poland. Since then, the noble liberty- 
loving people of Poland have been under 
the domination of their Soviet oppres- 
sors. Today in Poland, there is no true 
freedom of thought, speech, religion, 
press, or government. 

It is indeed a tragedy which grieves me 
very much and I extend my heartfelt 
sympathy, with the hope that fate soon 
will smile on those who now live in 
oppression. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, Sun- 
day was the 168th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. I think we 
ought to take note of this historic event. 

Distinguished Poles such as Count 
Casimir Pulaski and Thaddeus Kosciusz- 
ko fought in our revolution and helped 
us gain our independence. The princi- 
ples for which we fought were embodied 
in the Polish Constitution as well as in 
our own. 

Throughout the years the Polish peo- 
ple have shared with us the strong de- 
sire for freedom and independence. Of- 
ten they have been deprived of both, but 
this desire has never ceased to inspire the 
Polish people to continue to have faith 
in their future. 

Woodrow Wilson’s ideals of self-deter- 
mination resulted in the creation of a 
free Polish nation. Thus America 
sought to repay the people of Poland for 
the services rendered in our struggle in 
the American Revolution. 

World War II began in Poland, how- 
ever, and since 1939 the Poles have never 
regained freedom. Victory over Hitler’s 
Germany brought only the Russian Com- 
munists’ rule in Poland. The Polish 
people are now suffering under that 
tyranny. 

In spite of all that has happened, how- 
ever, the Polish people have never quit 
battling for their ideals or for their 
faith in democracy. 
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The active hostility of the Polish- 
American community to Russian com- 
munism is a reflection of the hatred of 
the people of Poland for their foreign 
masters. 

The silent battle of wills now being 
waged in Poland between the decent free- 
dom-loving people of the nation and the 
Soviet Union has brought only a small 
measure of independence today. But 
the hope of freedom becomes stronger 
and stronger with each passing year. 
Only the threat of overwhelming force 
and brutal reprisals deters the Polish 
people from overwhelming the Com- 
munist state. 

Russia gave notice by the merciless 
suppression of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion that it will stop at nothing to pre- 
serve its domination over Eastern Europe. 
Realizing this, the Polish people have 
refrained from outright revolution, but 
they have demonstrated in a thousand 
ways their hatred of their oppressors and 
their desire to be free. Time and pa- 
tience are on their side. 

I salute these brave, suffering people 
and extend my congratulations on the 
success they have achieved. I also ex- 
press my deep and abiding conviction 
that in the end their fight will be success- 
ful and that a free Poland will again 
some day take its proper place among 
the ig and independent nations of the 
world. 


SUMMONS TO GREATNESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, ev- 
ery once in a while I come across a truly 
fine expression of sincerity and enlight- 
ening commentary on the modern age 
in which we live. More often that not 
such expressions originate with plain, 
ordinary folk with little or no experience 
in the journalistic field. 

A letter to the editor of the Lewis- 
town Daily News, of Lewistown, Mont., 
has recently come to my attention. The 
letter was written by a sheep herder in 
central Montana, and presents a real 
challenge to the Nation. It is worthy of 
the attention of every one of us in the 
US. Senate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the letter to the 
editor, written by Ed Willems, and the 
introduction prepared by Edward L. 
Fike, publisher of the Lewistown Daily 
News, printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks in the body of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


SUMMONS To GREATNESS 


Ed Willems is a sheepherder of Judith 
Gap. He makes no pretensions at being any 
more than an average American citizen con- 
cerned over the drift of events. He has 
written this newspaper a letter which is 
published across the way on this page. We 
commend this letter to our readers for its 
sincerity, its eloquence and its timely mes- 
sage. 

We wish every American—and particularly 
every lawmaker at the local, State and na- 
tional levels—could read this heart-felt sum- 
mons to greatness by this humble son of our 
soil, 
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LETTERS IN THE EDITOR'S MAIL 
To the Eprror: 


In the Book of Daniel we read that in the 
last days, knowledge shall be increased, and 
many shall run to and fro. Our leaders 
scuttle back and forth from court to court, 
and propositioning a Communist is as hope- 
less as asking the Devil to turn down his 
thermostat. In our superior wisdom we have 
strayed far from God's will, that by the 
sweat of our brow we should eat bread. The 
people are losing and leaving the land. 

In the last days, says the Bible, we shall 
have pocketbooks with holes. And so we 
gather in the shekels and they pour out the 
other end, as our statesmen prate about se- 
curity and avoiding a recession. We live in 
mortgaged houses, drive debt-loaded cars 
on unpaid-for highways, and send our chil- 
dren to unpaid-for schools. Yet we have 
billions to give away to other nations. 

We have eyes that see not, and ears that 
hear not. We have turned on the wrong pro- 
gram and picked the wrong show. 

A nation’s strength is in the ideals of its 
people. We have sold our birthright for a 
mess of postage. For sake of leisure and 
paper promises we have allowed ourselves 
and our children to be led down the road of 
the rainbow trail of: if it’s easy it’s good, and 
if it’s profitable, be for it. 

Now we stand rich and unclothed as the 
storm approaches. Where will we find the 
fortitude and vision to regain and uphold 
the freedom we took for granted? 

He is patriotic, who is ever vigilant to guard 
and cherish, that which is above price, and 
without which no self-respecting man can 
face the future, namely freedom. 

There is not time to fix the pump when the 
barn is on fire. If we don’t start putting 
principle above purse and put the foundation 
of government back in the family instead of 
in the hands of scheming politicians and 
money mad bureaucrats we will end up sack- 
ing salt for the little fat man with the smile 
full of guile. 

They say the Bible is the world’s best seller. 
However, I don’t think it is standard reading 
in Russia. It just might be wise and a 
paying precaution to read and believe it while 
we still have it. For we read that, in the 
last days, one man shall say to another, “hold 
thy tongue, for we may not make mention 
of the word of God” (Amos 6: 10). 

And sọ, as we switch on the lights in our 
gas-heated homes, put on our pretty pants 
and climb into our cute limousines, it would 
be only reasonable to remember that all that 
glitters is not gold. And the Devil comes as 
an angel of light seeking whom he may 
devour. 

Neither parity nor rocking chair pay, nor 
insurance untold will protect us from decay 
and death as a nation. For victory is for 
the strong, and woe be to the conquered. If 
in doubt, ask the Hungarians. 

Ep WILLEMs. 
JUDITH Gap. 


THE NORTHERN FOREST FIRE 
LABORATORY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the 24th of April 1959, groundbreaking 
ceremonies were held in Missoula, Mont., 
on the occasion of the commencement 
of construction of the new Northern 
Forest Fire Laboratory. 

The construction of this new labora- 
tory will be of tremendous value in the 
U.S. forest fire research program. I re- 
ceived a copy of the program and the 
remarks made by Mr. Jack S. Barrows, 
Chief of the Division of Forest Fire Re- 
search; Mr. Reed W. Bailey, the Direc- 
tor; and Mr. Charles L. Tebbe, regional 
forester. 
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Because of its general interest, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this material 
printed in the body of the ConcrEssIon- 
AL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pro- 
gram and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PROGRAM, NORTHERN FOREST FIRE LABORATORY, 
GROUNDBREAKING CEREMONY, APRIL 24, 
1959, MISSOULA, MONT. 

Master of ceremonies: J. S. Barrows, Chief, 
Division of Forest Fire Research, Intermoun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment Station. 

Introductions: 

Architects: Fox, Ballas & Barrow, Witwer 
& Price, associated architects, Missoula, 
Mont.; Bouillon, Griffith & Christofferson, 
engineers, Seattle, Wash. 

Contractors: E. F. Matelich Construction 
Co., Kalispell, Mont.; C. W. Schmid Plumb- 
ing & Heating, Missoula, Mont.; Palmquist 
Electric Co., Helena, Mont. 

Groundbreaking: 

Director, intermountain forest and range 
experiment station, Reed W. Bailey. 

Regional forester, northern region: 
Charles L, Tebbe. 

Response: Russell W, Lindborg, Missoula 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Intermountain forest and range experi- 
ment station. 


NORTHERN FOREST FIRE LABORATORY GROUND- 
BREAKING CEREMONY, MISSOULA, MONT. 
APRIL 24, 1959 


REMARKS BY JACK S. BARROWS, CHIEF, DIVI- 
SION OF FOREST FIRE RESEARCH, INTERMOUN -= 
TAIN FOREST AND RANGE EXPERIMENT STATION 


Today, we are giving official recognition to 
the beginning of construction of the North- 
ern Forest Fire Laboratory. This ceremony 
signals another step forward in the conser- 
vation, management, and wise use of the 
Nation’s forest resources. 

Operated as a unit of the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, the 
Northern Forest Fire Laboratory will be 
dedicated to research for the benefit of & 
vast heritage of forest resources. This 
means research for the benefit of all of the 
people of this Western country and the 
Nation, It means painstaking investigation 
of the mysteries of fire and the effects of 
fire on the forest. It means scientific ex- 
perimentation and development leading to 
better methods for the prevention and sup- 
pression of forest fires. 

Two broad missions have been assigned 
to the Northern Forest Fire Laboratory: 
first, to perform basic and applied research 
on assigned fire problems of national im- 
portance; and second, to perform special 
regional research on the fire problems of the 
intermountain West and Alaska. In tack- 
ling the first mission the Northern Forest 
Fire Laboratory will be working under a 
coordinated nationwide program with her 
sister U.S. Forest Service laboratories—the 
Southern Forest Fire Laboratory at Macon, 
Ga., and a forest fire laboratory planned for 
construction in California, Work on the 
second mission means research aimed at the 
fire problems on 335 million acres of forest 
and watershed lands in Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, western Wyoming, north- 
western South Dakota, eastern Washington, 
Alaska, and a portion of California east of 
the Sierra Nevada range. Therefore, this 
laboratory located in Missoula will be both 
a regional and national center for forest 
fire research. 

This laboratory is planned as a center for 
cooperative research. Programs already un- 
derway are being carried out in partnership 
with a number of private, State and Federal 
agencies and institutions, In particular, we 
expect to work closely with the universities 
and colleges of this region. The location of 
the laboratory in Missoula offers mutual 
benefits for Montana State University and 
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the Forest Service. Other fire research proj- 
ects are underway or planned in cooperation 
with Washington State College, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, the University of 
Arizona, and the University of Idaho, 

It is fortunate that this new laboratory 
is being erected directly adjacent to the 
aerial fire depot and smokejumper center. 
The division of fire control of region 1 and 
the smokejumpers are strong partners in 
the program to be undertaken here. The 
already existing facilities lend essential sup- 
port to the fire research efforts and help 
promote economy in the overall program. 

We are fortunate in many other features 
of the laboratory site. Location of the lab- 
oratory with taxlways to the Missoula Coun- 
ty Airport will facilitate the use of aircraft 
in the development of new methods for fire 
control. The adjacent office of the U.S. 
Weather Bureau will provide many of the 
meteorological services needed in fire re- 
search, Directly above us on the 8,000-foot 
peak known as Point 6, a planned US. 
Weather Bureau radar unit will provide the 
laboratory with unique facilities for the 
study of lightning and other atmospheric 
factors related to forest fire control. 

I will not attempt to describe the lab- 
oratory building which we are starting today. 
I can tell you that this will be the finest 
laboratory for forest fire research erected 
to date in the United States. Those of us 
who have had a part to play in conceiving 
this laboratory are deeply grateful that the 
citizens of this country as reflected by the 
actions of the Congress and the administra- 
tion have authorized this project. Our con- 
cern now is to carry on this project in a 
manner which will yield full rewards to the 
people of this community and region and 
to the Nation. 


NOTES ON REMARKS BY DIRECTOR REED W. BAILEY, 
INTERMOUNTAIN FOREST AND RANGE EXPERI- 
MENT STATION 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am very happy 
to be in Missoula today and to participate 
in the ground-breaking ceremony for the 
Northern Forest Fire Laboratory. There are 
several reasons why this occasion can be 
considered significant. First, it signals the 
construction of a research laboratory from 
which will come information and knowledge 
that will be used in conservation and man- 
agement of not only Montana's forests but 
also the forests of the Rocky Mountain West 
States and Alaska. It is the first such labo- 
ratory in the West and will be well equipped. 

This laboratory can be considered symbolic 
of the shift that is taking place, not only 
in the field of forest fire research but in all 
forestry fields, from the empirical and ap- 
plied research to more basic experimenta- 
tion; to a research program which will be 
concerned with the fundamentals of for- 
estry and which answers the questions of 
how and why. Past procedures have yielded 
a rich harvest of facts and understanding 
that have helped the users of forest prop- 
erties to develop management plans. It be- 
comes necessary now in order to get full 
productivity and use of our forest resources 
to delve more deeply into the problems, and 
greater emphasis must be placed in the fu- 
ture on basic research. 

A forest, especially in mountainous coun- 
try such as ours, is a great complex of bio- 
logic, ecologic, physiologic, and meteoro- 
logic elements. It has a great diversity of 
soils and plant cover, slope and aspects, 
which must be understood as individual com- 
ponents of the environment as well as a 
part of the whole. To do this kind of re- 
search adequately requires laboratories and 
other scientific facilities such as we are 
building here. A basic research program in 
the Forest Service is getting under way with 
the authorization and construction of the 
Northern Forest Fire Laboratory, but other 
laboratories designed to investigate other 
phases of forestry are envisioned—biologic 
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laboratories where forest diseases and in- 
sects can be studied more effectively than 
has been possible in the past; genetics in- 
stitutes where we can apply the science of 
breeding to produce the kind and quality 
of trees which the future will demand; hy- 
draulic and solls laboratories which will give 
us the facts to equip us to use our forest 
resources without damage to the watershed 
but rather to permit the most favorable 
streamfiow and the highest quality of wa- 
ter. In a sense building of this laboratory 
in Missoula can be considered breaking new 
ground for a national program of basic re- 
search in forestry. 

The architects, engineers, and builders 
will provide us with a modern laboratory 
equipped with the best facilities and the 
most scientific instruments available, but 
these are not enough. Men and women 
trained and disciplined in the various scien- 
tific fields will have to be provided to ask 
the right questions of nature, to intelli- 
gently use the laboratory and its facilities, 
to design the experiments, to conduct the 
studies, and to determine the correct an- 
swers to the problems. 

This laboratory will be a beautiful build- 
ing but it will not contribute to solution of 
the problems of resource use and manage- 
ment without a staff of well-trained experts. 
I am confident that the Congress which 
provided funds for the construction of the 
laboratory will support its research program, 
and I am confident that with the able lead- 
ership of Jack S. Barrows, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Forest Fire Research of the Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experimental 
Station, well-trained men will be found. 
With the valued cooperation of Regional 
Forester Tebbe and his staff, the University 
of Montana, the Montana State Forester, and 
cooperators in other States and educational 
institutions I am sure the research findings 
from this institution for which we are 
breaking ground today will fully justify the 
investment made by the American public 
and the support you people in Missoula 
and Montana have given the project. 


REMARKS BY CHARLES L. TEBBE, REGIONAL 
FORESTER 


Iam honored to participate in this ground 

ceremony marking the start of the 

new forest fire laboratory. This is a most 

significant event which secures to Missoula 

lasting leadership in the highly important 
business of forest fire control. 

There will be two other forest fire labora- 
tories, in widely separated parts of the coun- 
try. But this one will have the finest facili- 
ties, and nowhere else can there be the 
juxtaposition of facilities and close working 
relationships between research and the nerve 
center of a big regional fire control organi- 
zation, such as we have here. 

National forest administration relies 
heavily upon research to guide its action 
programs. Not enough research is being 
done as yet, in many fields, to fully meet 
our needs. But this laboratory, and the 
increased staffing and strength of the fire 
research organization which it augurs, gives 
promise of valued help in fire control, on a 
much more adequate scale. 

I am delighted. I am delighted, too, with 
the research leadership we have in Director 
Reed Bailey and Jack Barrows. I cannot re- 
sist mentioning that when I was here before, 
in charge of the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, Jack 
Barrows was one of my staff. I had a hand 
in getting him into fire research work, and 
have taken much satisfaction in seeing him 
grow in knowledge and competence. 

I cannot let the occasion pass without 
prominent and laudatory mention of the 
mame of Harry Gisborne. Many of you 
knew him. He was the pioneer forest fire 
researcher in this country and the world. 
Thirty-five years ago, right here in Mis- 
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soula, he began his studies—working on a 
shoestring, but turning out, from the start, 
scientific information, in usable form, that 
men charged with responsibility for fire 
control were mighty glad and mighty lucky 
to have: (1) rate of spread of fire in differ- 
ent fuels; (2) the effect of fuel moisture, 
relative humidity, temperature, and wind 
on the outbreak and spread of fire; (3) fire 
meteorology—the idea of cloud and weather 
modification to prevent lightning fires, was 
first Harry Gisborne’s, and he pushed it 
farther than any man in his time; (4) 
down in the basement of the Federal Build- 
ing is a wind tunnel, installed by him in 
the thirties when that building was built— 
because he realized even then that such 
was necessary to study fire and fire be- 
havior under controlled conditions—to un- 
derstand some of the fundamentals of fire 
in the woods. 

Harry died studying the Mann Gulch fire 
of 1949, trying to understand the behavior 
of that fire that took the lives of 13 men. 
What happened? Why did it happen? 
How can one recognize the conditions that 
make for a conflagration, and thus safe- 
guard against such costs and losses? 

These are some other unknowns about 
fire behavior that Jack and his fine crew, 
working with their wonderful new facili- 
ties, can now tackle, with greatly increased 
prospects for success. 

I sincerely wish Harry Gisborne were here 
today. He would be indescribably happy to 
see what is taking place. 


NEED FOR FISCAL DISCIPLINE IN 
ORDER TO PRESERVE THE CREDIT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, May 2, I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the New Hampshire Council of 
World Affairs at Manchester, N.H., as 
did the distinguished senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. I 
discussed the need for fiscal discipline 
in the Federal Government in order to 
preserve the credit of the United States, 
upon which the defense of the entire free 
world depends, and the need for re- 
straint in price and wage policies by 
management and labor. 

In connection with the latter prob- 
lem, I noted that there are disturbing 
signs that American industries are pric- 
ing themselves out of world markets and 
out of markets here at home. I stated: 

It is time for both business leaders and 
union leaders to pay more attention to the 
needs and desires of consumers. It is time 
for them to be less insistent on price and 
wage increases which may have the effect of 
reducing present employment opportunities 
and of preventing the new job opportunities 
the American economy must create for the 


youngsters coming out of schools and colleges 
in the years immediately ahead. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a press release containing my 
remarks on that occasion may be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN Economic POLICY: SEN- 
ATOR BUSH CALLS FOR FEDERAL FISCAL DIs- 
CIPLINE—PRICE-WAGE RESTRAINT BY MAN- 
AGEMENTS AND LABOR 
MANCHESTER, N.H, May 2.—U.S, Senator 

Prescorr BusH called tonight for more fiscal 

discipline in the Federal Government “in 

order to preserve the credit of the United 
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States upon which the defense of the free 
world depends.” 

Discussing problems facing America in the 
field of foreign economic policy, the Connec- 
ticut Senator also declared there is “need for 
American industry and labor to exercise the 
responsible statesmanship required to main- 
tain their competitive position in world and 
domestic markets; the need, in other words, 
to exercise restraint in wage and price poli- 
cies and to pay more attention to the in- 
terests of consumers.” 

Senator BUSH, speaking at a dinner of the 
New Hampshire Council on World Affairs, 
said he rejected the view that because we 
face these problems we should surrender our 
leadership of the free nations; that we should 
withdraw into a shell of new isolationism; 
that American industry and labor should 
retreat behind a new and high wall of pro- 
tectionism. 

“The world is too much with us to permit 
any of these defeatist actions, still advocated 
by a minority among us, to offer any solu- 
tions.” 

A partial text follows: 

“First, let us consider two important things 
affecting foreign economic policy— 

1. Nations should try to keep their ex- 
ternal accounts—their balances of interna- 
tional payments—in order. 

“2. Nations should balance their internal 
They should follow orderly fiscal 
procedures. 

“Do you know that the World Bank will 
not lend at all except on government credit, 
either direct or teed? 

“And that it that any government 
be solvent if it becomes a borrower? 

“To be solvent, a government must have 
its own fiscal house in order, or be prepared 
to take the steps—sometimes unpleasant— 
which are required to put it in order. It 
must be prepared to exercise financial dis- 
cipline over a period of years. 

“Some governments are more willing than 
others to impose this self-discipline. 

“A recent article in the New York Times 
reported that Brazil, which is in deep finan- 
cial trouble, wants another large U.S. loan— 
some $300 million—but will not agree to 
suggested measures for putting her house 
in order. 

“Well, why should we not require Brazil 
to adopt orderly measures to stabilize her 
economy? 

“Unless Brazil does these any 
lender will eventually be left holding the 
bag, as the United States has 233 
done in former years in 
particularly in the post World War I —— 

“And governments can set their own 
houses in order. 

“Perhaps the most dramatic example is 
the case of West Germany, whose rise from 
the ashes and rubble of destruction since 
the close of World War II has astonished 
the world. 

“What is the key to West Germany's 
amazing recovery? 

“Her leaders have not been afraid to ex- 
ercise fiscal discipline. 

“She has balanced her Federal budgets. 

“She has kept her manufacturing costs 
highly competitive, setting the pace for 
Europe. 

“She has successfully fought inflation. 

“Real wages in West Germany have in- 
creased more rapidly than in other coun- 
tries of Europe. Instead of the 
treadmill of wage increases constantly fol- 
lowed by price increases, her workmen haye 
received increased compensation in terms of 
ability to buy more goods and services in 
currency of a relatively stable purchasing 
power. 

“Other governments in Europe, probably 
stimulated by the increasing competition 
of West Germany, have begun to take the 
steps required for fiscal soundness. 
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“The United Kingdom, after a whirl on 
the wage-price merry-go-round, stepped 
down and resumed the soberer path of 
responsibility. 

“The McMillan government proposed—and 
the British people accepted—a policy of 
fiscal discipline—‘austerity,’ the Prime Min- 
ister called it. 

“You recall that in order to keep sterling 
from flight and to protect her slender re- 
serves of foreign exchange, Britain had the 
courage in 1957 to raise the bank discount 
rate to 7 percent. This stopped the flight 
of capital and did the trick. The British 
put their house in order and are meeting 
their foreign obligations in an orderly way. 
But it took courage—it took discipline. 
And the British people supported it. 

“Premier De Gaulle has exhibited the same 
kind of courage in France, and the French 
people appear to be supporting the program 
of austerity and taxation he has proposed. 

“Why don’t we insist that all governments 
wishing to borrow from us do the same? 

“It may be that we suffer from a feeling 
of embarrassment because we don’t practice 
what we preach. 

“William McChesney Martin, the distin- 
guished Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who was initially appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman and reappointed by President 
Eisenhower, last year traveled in the Far 
East. Listen now to what he said after his 
return. I quote: 

“‘One distressing experience was to find 
among intelligent and perceptive men in 
those countries a growing distrust over the 
future of the American dollar. Whether or 
not it is justified—and certainly I think it 
is not—it is important to recognize that this 
feeling exists. To the foreigner, much more 
than to Americans, the dollar is a symbol of 
this country’s strength. A decline in the 
value of the dollar would suggest to the for- 
eigner a decline in the faith and credit of 
the United States, in his mind 
@ decline not only in American economic 
strength, but also in moral force.’ 

“So, I make the point that the United 
States—leader of the free world—upon whose 
strength depends the security of the free 
world—is delinquent in its duty when it fails 
to do itself what it demands that other na- 
tions do. 

“By not practicing what we preach, we 
not only lose the confidence of the free coun- 
bigs) but we weaken the very foundation 

of strength—the credit of the Government 
of the United States—upon which our own 
and their freedom from Communist domi- 
nation depends. 

“The creation of long term debt for pay- 
ing current operating deficits is, basically 
wrong and cannot forever go unpunished at 
Government levels any more than it can in 
your home or mine. 

“One would think sometimes that Amer- 
ican politicians believe our people might be 
offended if their Congress insisted that we 
practice fiscal discipline at the Federal level. 

“Yet, throughout history, what govern- 
ments have been accounted as good govern- 
ments? They have been in the nations, the 
states and towns and cities that manage 
their affairs in orderly fashion, living within 
their incomes, restraining extravagance and 
waste, avoiding debt wherever possible, ex- 
cept for productive purposes, and repay their 
debts promptly. 

“We need discipline and responsibility in 
Government and we need it also in private 
enterprise. 

“Collective bargaining on wage levels, and 
price determinations by management, have 
been conducted in some industries in the 
past in an atmosphere of comfortable confi- 
dence that the bill could always be passed 
on the consumer. Larger profits for stock- 
holders, and higher wages for production 
workers, could be assured if the consumers 
could be counted upon to pay. 
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“I suggest that this no longer may be 
true. 

“Consumer resistance to higher and higher 
prices already has been evidenced in the 
home markets for many American products. 
Imported goods of comparable quality at 
cheaper prices are winning in the competi- 
tion for the housewife's dollar. 

“At the same time, there has been a sharp 
decline in American exports. 

“These are factors which must be taken 
into consideration when business and labor 
sit down at the wage bargaining table, and 
when managements determine pricing poli- 
cies. 

“American investments abroad, and a 
thriving trade with the free world, are vital. 
Such basic necessities as iron ore, bauxite, 
manganese, natural rubber, tin, and many 
other materials urgently needed for our mili- 
tary and industrial strength either are not 
produced within our borders or are not pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to satisfy our 
requirements. 

“Trade in these materials and in manu- 
factured products, supported by the foreign 
investments of American corporations and 
by Government loans, must continue. 

“Yet, there has been a trend in our foreign 
trade and in our foreign investments which 
is cause for uneasiness and concern. 

“I refer to the growing number of Ameri- 
can manufacturers who have been forced to 
invest in foreign operations in order to im- 
prove their competitive position at home, as 
well as to satisfy demands in friendly coun- 
tries. 

“Take the automobile industry, for ex- 
ample. During 1957 and 1958, I spoke often 
on the Senate floor of the dangers I per- 
ceived in the apparent determination of the 
American automobile industry to force down 
the throats of the buying public wider, 
longer, more expensive models each year. 

“It gives me no satisfaction in 1959 that 
much of what I predicted came to pass. We 
have seen American-bulilt cars priced out of 
markets at home and abroad. We see small, 
inexpensive foreign-made cars being landed 
on our shores in numbers. We 
have seen the great automobile companies— 
Ford, General Motors, and Chrysler—estab- 
lish more and more plants abroad to pro- 
duce the smaller, cheaper models, not only 
for their foreign markets but also for ship- 
ment to this country. 

“We have seen diminishing exports of the 
American chrome-plated giants to foreign 
markets in which they once enjoyed great 
prestige and large sales. 

“And, most regrettably, we see high levels 
of unemployment in Detroit and other cen- 
ters where industry depends on the auto in- 
dustry. 

“I believe the automobile folks have finally 
realized their danger, and by going into pro- 
duction of American-made small cars can 
regain the ground they have lost. But it 
has been and there remains a painful process 
of readjustment for the production workers 
in the automobile industry and for the 
many thousands of workers in businesses 
which supply the auto industry with compo- 
nent parts. 

“Similar situations exist in other indus- 
tries. In my own State, for example, a 
manufacturer of textile knitting needles has 
found it necessary to establish a factory in 
West Germany to remain competitive. 

“The list is growing. Cars, farm machin- 
ery, typewriters, and other office equipment— 
these are only a few of the products which 
American manufacturers find it more profit- 
able to manufacture abroad and import into 
this country to undersell goods produced 
domestically. 

“Thus, as we export capital we also export 
job opportunities. We have created jobs for 
workers in other lands while American work- 
ing men and women remained idle. 
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“Another powerful motive leading Ameri- 
can manufacturers to establish plants abroad 
has been the creation of the European Com- 
mon Market. With its activation in Jan- 
uary, the United States achieved one of its 
major international objectives—the creation 
of conditions for greater economic unity and 
strength in Western Europe. 

“But at the same time was created a 
powerful competitor for international mar- 
kets. The combined world trade volume of 
the Common Market countries is roughly 
equal to that of the United States. 

“As the position of American firms in 
competition for world and domestic markets 
has become less favorable than the very lush 
conditions they enjoyed in the years imme- 
diately following World War II, there have 
arisen increasing pressures for more protec- 
tion, 

“Increasing imports of foreign goods have 
brought demands for higher tariffs and im- 
port quotas, not only from businessmen but 
also from the labor unions immediately 
affected. During times of recession, these 
pressures are intensified. 

“And I venture to predict that if the 
automobile industry—the traditional strong- 
hold of ‘freer trade’—fails to regain its mar- 
kets by the steps it is now taking, there 
will be demands for higher tariffs from that 
source. And if employment in the auto- 
mobile industry does not substantially im- 
prove, it wouldn’t surprise me to see Walter 
Reuther leading a march on Washington to 
urge substantial protection for that in- 
dustry. 

“But higher tariffs and import quotas 
offer no sound and permanent solution. 

“If it is true that some American in- 
dustries and labor are pricing themselves 
out of world markets and out of markets 
here at home—and there are disturbing 
signs that it is true—then the answer to the 
problem lies elsewhere. 

“I believe it is time for managements 
and the leaders of labor unions to consider 
closely and carefully what actions must be 
taken to keep American industries competi- 
tive with industries abroad which are anx- 
ious for a larger share of world markets as 
well as a bigger share of the American 
market, 

“Unless the productivity of American in- 
dustry and labor increases as rapidly as in 
competitive foreign industrial countries, 
notably Japan, Western Germany and Rus- 
sia, we are heading for trouble. 

“It is time for both business leaders and 
union leaders to pay more attention to the 
needs and desires of consumers. It is time 
for them to be less insistent on price and 
wage increases which may have the effect of 
reducing present employment opportunities 
and of preventing the new job opportunities 
the American economy must create for the 
youngsters coming out of schools and col- 
leges in the years immediately ahead. 

“We must recognize that the United 
States is no longer the sole supplier to the 
world. The early postwar period was ab- 
normal. The disruption and damage that 
occurred during the war put our compet- 
itors out of business and left the field to us. 
Some in this country drew the wrong con- 
clusions from this temporary state of af- 
fairs. They concluded that the United 
States was bound forever to undersell every 
other industrialized country because of our 
labor skill, rapid technological progress, and 
great capital. 

“We should not now—noting the drop in 
US. exports—move to the other extreme and 
conclude that the United States has lost its 
competitive potential. But it is salutary to 
remember that a country can lose its posi- 
tion in international markets if it permits 
its domestic economy to deteriorate. We are 
no more immune than other countries to the 
internal and external difficulties and dis- 
tortions that inflation can bring. 
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“Our job at home is twofold: to give every 
encouragement to economic growth and to 
maintain stable prices. 

“We also have a job to do abroad, a job 
that is vital to our domestic security and 
welfare, and that is to help other countries 
of the free world to grow. We must help 
them to grow and prosper because if they 
can maintain satisfactory levels of employ- 
ment, their ability to resist communism will 
be fortified and they will add to the strength 
of the free world. And, if I may strike a 
note of enlightened commercial self-inter- 
est, their growth and prosperity will make 
them better markets for U.S. goods. 

“We can promote their growth in several 
ways. One is by keeping the domestic econ- 
omy vigorous and stable and by keeping the 
channels of trade open so that others can 
earn by trade the wherewithal for growth. 
But a prosperous domestic economy and an 
expending world trade, while of funda- 
mental importance, are not enough. The 
countries of the free world, especially the 
less developed countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, need capital and they need 
technical skills. We are not the only source, 
but we are, by virtue of our wealth and 
strength, the most important source of 
these key ingredients for growth. 

“In closing, I would like to discuss for a 
few minutes what attitude we, as Ameri- 
cans, must take toward our increasing re- 
sponsibilities in the modern world. 

“I have spoken of some of the problems 
I see facing us in the months and years 
ahead— 

“The need for more fiscal discipline—aus- 
terity, if you will—in the Federal Govern- 
ment in order to preserve the credit of the 
United States upon which the defense of the 
entire free world depends; and 

“The need for American industry and 
labor to exercise the responsible statesman- 
ship required to maintain their competitive 
position in world and domestic markets; the 
need, in other words, to exercise restraint 
in price and wage policies and to pay more 
attention to the interests of consumers. 

“I reject the view that because we face 
these problems we should surrender our 
leadership of the free nations—that we 
should withdraw into a shell of new isola- 
tionism; that American industry and labor 
should retreat behind a new and high wall 
of protectionism. 

“The world is too much with us to permit 
any of these defeatist actions, still advocated 
by a minority among us, to offer any solu- 
tions. 

“Isolationism may once have been a valid 
foreign policy for America. George Wash- 
ington’s admonition, in his Farewell Address, 
to shun foreign entanglements may have 
been sound advice in the early days of the 
Republic, and in its growing years. 

“But the march of events, especially since 
World War II, has made isolationism an ex- 
ercise in futility. 

“Science and invention have shrunk the 
world. Modern communications make us as 
aware of trouble in a remote corner of the 
globe, as we are of trouble in our own home- 
town. We may travel, by jet plane, from 
New York to London in 6 hours in contrast 
with the 6 weeks it took our grandfathers 
to accomplish the same journey. When the 
intercontinental ballistic missile becomes 
fully operational—and that day may be only 
a short time away—Washington and Mos- 
cow—and Manchester, N.H.—will be equally 
vulnerable to destruction, with only 15 min- 
utes warning. The possibilities for explora- 
tion on earth have become so limited that 
men now confidently plan space journeys to 
the moon, and to more distant planets. 

“These facts demand recognition of the 
additional fact that isolationism, as a valid 
policy for the United States, is as dead as the 
dodo. Whether we like it or not—and, for 
my part, I find the challenge stimulating 
rather than depressing—the requirements of 
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the modern world have thrust America into 
a position of world leadership. 

“We are in the van of a coalition of free 
nations, united in resistance to Communist 
aggression. We face a long, hard struggle. 
I expect it to continue for many years ahead. 
Many of us in this room will not live to wit- 
ness the ultimate outcome. 

“But I have abiding confidence in the 
ability of the people of the United States to 
face reality, once the danger is fully appar- 
ent, and to make the sacrifices which appear 
necessary to meet the threat to our free- 
doms. 

“And I have abiding confidence that a 
system of government which exalts the indi- 
vidual above the state can defeat a system 
in which the individual is nothing and the 
state everything. 

“In short, I believe that freedom will even- 
tually defeat slavery.” 


HEAVY GOLD FLOW FROM UNITED 
STATES CAUSES GLOBAL CONCERN 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, an article 
in the New York Times on Sunday, May 
3, 1959, by Mr. Edwin L. Dale, Jr., was 
headlined “Heavy Gold Flow From 
United States Causes Global Concern— 
Inflation Blamed as Losses on Trade 
Deficit for 2 Weeks Top 179 Million.” 

Mr. Dale reported that the resumption 
of a heavy outflow of gold is causing 
some concern, although not alarm, 
among American and international fi- 
nancial officials, and that the main rea- 
son for the outflow is the continued 
sluggishness of American exports while 
imports remain strong. 

Mr. Dale also reported that there is an 
increasing body of opinion that a solu- 
tion to the problem lies only in an in- 
crease in American exports, and that 
this, in turn, will depend on the future 
of the U.S. price level—in other words, 
on the avoidance of further inflation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred may be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of these remarks. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Heavy GoLD Fro W From UNITED STATES 
CAUSES GLOBAL CONCERN—INFLATION 
BLAMED AS LOSSES ON TRADE DEFICIT FOR 
2 WEEKS Tor $179 MILLION 

(By Edwin L. Dale Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, May 2.—The heavy outflow 
of gold from the United States has resumed. 
The situation has caused some concern, 
though not alarm, among American and in- 
ternational financial officials. 

In the last 2 weeks, the United States has 
lost $179 million in gold, or more than in the 
entire first quarter of the year. Last year, 
the United States suffered its biggest gold 
outflow ever at $2,300 million. 

The reason is that the United States is 
running a deficit in its transactions with the 
rest of the world. The main reason for the 
deficit is that American exports have re- 
mained sluggish while imports have been 
strong. 

TWENTY BILLION GOLD STOCK 


The United States has such a huge stock of 
gold—about $20,300 million—that it can 
withstand a deficit in its international bal- 
ance of payments without much strain. 
But the deficit cannot continue indefinitely 
without trouble. 

The results have led some authoritative 
international financial experts to revise their 
opinions about the outlook for this year. 
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Some now feel that the United States this 
year will be a fairly heavy loser of gold, 
though they had earlier thought the balance 
this year would right itself. 

The continued sluggishness of U.S. ex- 
ports has led more and more officials to take 
seriously the problem of American goods’ 
pricing themselves out of world markets, 
though the statistics so far give little support 
to this idea. 

In any case, some major figures in the in- 
ternational financial world have concluded 
that it is imperative that the United States 
not allow any resumption of inflation, on 
international payments grounds alone. 
Some believe that the steel settlement this 
summer will have a major bearing on the 
situation, for both practical and psycholog- 
ical reasons. 

The gold outflow has also reinforced the 
determination within the Government to use 
the Government's fiscal and monetary weap- 
ons—balanced budgets and “tight money“ 
to prevent renewed inflation. 

Although precise figures are not available, 
there is some evidence that the sudden re- 
sumption of gold departure in April can be 
accounted for by a special situation related 
to Britain. 

The British have been gaining reserves all 
this year in their ordinary transactions. But 
they apparently decided to leave their gains 
in dollar form, rather than convert the dol- 
lars into gold, in order to build up the neces- 
sary balance to repay $200 million to the 
International Monetary Fund in March, 

FURTHER GAINS PUT IN GOLD 

That payment was made. Thus any fur- 
ther gains in reserves by the British were 
probably converted promptly into gold, ac- 
cording to traditional British custom, That 
is what probably happened in April to ac- 
count for a large part of the outflow of gold 
in that month. 

However, this explanation really means 
only that the slowing of the outflow of gold 
in the first 3 months of the year was arti- 
ficial. That is, the U.S. balance of payments 
was still strongly in deficit,- but that for a 
special reason the gold figures did not 
show it. 

Probably the major hope of those who be- 
lieve the balance of payments will soon im- 
prove is that measures to promote economic 
expansion in Europe and Britain will soon 
take hold and that will then begin 
taking more imports from the United States, 
Europe has been in a mild recession. Vir- 
tually all governments have lowered interest 
rates and taken other measures to spur de- 
mand, 

DIFFERENTIAL IN INTEREST 

The interest rate differential has high 
rates in New York and lower rates in London 
and Amsterdam and Frankfurt. It should 
also help the U.S. balance if the differential 
becomes great enough. 

Short-term funds flow to the money cen- 
ter where the best interest yields are avail- 
able. Such a flow into New York has the 
same effect on the U.S. payments balance as 
an equivalent amount of exports of goods. 

But only a pickup in US. exports, 
it is believed here, will provide any last- 
ing solution to the problem. More and 
more, it is believed that the future of exports 
will depend in major degree on the future 
of the U.S. price level. 


EFFECT OF WAGE INCREASES IN 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, my atten- 
tion was recently attracted to an article 
in the New Haven Register of April 29, 
1959, by Mr. Samuel Lubell, a widely 
known sampler of public opinion who 
has been interviewing people at the 
grassroots level during the past few 
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months. Mr. Lubell’s article was head- 
lined Steel Workers Hostile to Union's 
Call for Pay Rise as Peril to Living 
Costs.” 

Mr. Lubell reported that of the steel- 
workers he interviewed, five of every six 
were opposed to further wage increases, 
The bulk of the steelworkers, he re- 
ported, “are fed up with the constant 
upward spiraling of prices, wages, and 
taxes that has followed each steel wage 
boost through the postwar years.” 

This attitude on the part of the steel- 
workers themselves was in sharp con- 
trast to the position taken by leaders of 
the United Steel Workers of America, as 
reported in an article in the New York 
Times of about the same date, which 
was headlined “Steel Union Asks for 
Record Gains—Wage Policy Group Sets 
Target for Negotiators—Meany Pledges 
Aid.” 

Mr. President, I hope that in the 
labor-management negotiations in the 
steel industry both sides will exercise re- 
sponsibility and restraint, and that the 
conclusions reached will recognize the 
interests of consumers and will take 
into account the impact of decisions 
upon the national economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Mr. Lubell may 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STEELWORKERS HOSTILE TO UNION’S CALL FOR 
Pay RISE AS PERIL TO LIVING Costs 


(By Samuel Lubell) 


On the eve of negotiations for a new steel 
contract, most steelworkers are opposed to 
having their union press for further wage 
increases. 

During the last 2 months this reporter has 
been traveling around the country talking 
with housewives, storekeepers, and farmers, 
clerks and businessmen—the employed and 
the jobless—about the major issues facing 
the Nation. 

As part of this survey I have systematically 
interviewed typical steelworker families in 10 
steel-producing cities in 5 different States. 

Of the steelworkers interviewed, five of 
every six are against further wage hikes. 


MANY GRUMBLE 

This hostility to wage boosts does not re- 
fiect any sudden burst of affection for the 
steel companies. Many of the same mill- 
hands who declare, “I wouldn’t lift a finger 
for a wage increase,“ grumble bitterly that 
“the companies are getting more work out of 
every man” or that “they owe us something 
on the record profits they’re making.” 

But it is also plain that the bulk of the 
steelworkers are fed up with the constant 
upward spiraling of prices, wages, and taxes 
that has followed each steel wage boost 
through the postwar years. 

Repeatedly when I asked, “Do you want a 
wage increase?” the emphatic response was, 
“No. Everything else goes up and you're no 
better off.” 

Other typical comments ran: 

“Wage increases are as useless as fuzz on a 
frog.” 

BIGGEST MISTAKE 

“The biggest mistake the union could make 
would be to go after higher wages. They 
don't help. That's been proven.” 

“You can be sure if we get 10 cents more 
the company will raise steel prices 20 cents. 
We can't win in that game.” 
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Often it is asserted that labor leaders have 
little choice but to demand ever higher 
Wages because of pressures from their own 
membership. It was largely to test this 
thesis that I undertook to survey varied steel 
communities before the union had made 
public their demands. My talks with steel- 
workers leave little doubt that currently the 
main pressures for “more” are being gen- 
erated by the union leaders and not the rank 
and file. 

Roughly a third of the workers who were 
interviewed felt “I'm satisfied to sign up for 
what we have now.” This feeling was par- 
ticularly strong among the older workers, 
with the highest seniority, who were steadily 
employed through the recession. 

Among the younger workers, who bore the 
brunt of last year’s unemployment, one finds 
a sharp edge of grievance, but most of them 
tend to feel “it’s not higher wages we need 
but steady work.” 

Many other workers shrugged off the ques- 
tion of what they wanted in the contracts, 
saying, “We'll go along with what the union 
asks.” 

FRINGE. BENEFITS 


Generally the changes in the new con- 
tract that were urged ran to additional 
fringe benefits, such as expanded hospitali- 
zation, paid-up insurance and—the one de- 
mand with the strongest support—a lower re- 
tirement age with more generous pensions. 

This shift in the workers’ desires from 
higher wages to fringe benefits merits special 
emphasis, Some workers explain the change 
by saying, “A wage boost puts you into a 
new tax bracket. But they can't tax fringe 
benefits.” 

Other millhands, particularly in com- 
munities where steel is dominant, see fringe 
benefits as a means of outwitting those 
downtown merchants who raise their prices 
as soon as there is even talk of a wage in- 
crease. 

In Gary, Ind., a steel mill electrician ex- 
plained, “If I get a 15-cent raise I never see 
it. Rent, food, everything else is marked 
up. If I get another week's vacation they 
can't take it away from me.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT FEAR 


But the really big concern that gnaws 
most steelworkers today is the dread of un- 
employment. “Look at the new production 
records the companies are hitting” is a fre- 
quently voiced complaint, “and yet there are 
fewer men working.” 

Asked what would help make more jobs, 
most workers agreed higher wages are not 
the answer. Many, in fact, feel that raising 
wages may mean less jobs. 

“The higher you push costs the more ma- 
chinery the company puts in to cut costs,” 
volunteered one Youngstown, Ohio, mill- 
hand. “It used to take us a month to make 
a million feet of pipe. Now we go through 
that steel like spaghetti and do it in a week.” 

Other workers point out that higher steel 
prices are encouraging foreign imports. In 
Buffalo, several steelworkers protested 
angrily, “They're using Italian steel on a 
power project only a few miles from our 
steel plant.” A pipe roller in Pittsburgh, 
pointing to several new homes down the 
street, said, “Some of the steel in those 
houses came from Germany. Who is going 
to buy those houses if steelworkers have no 
jobs?” 

FAIL TO CONVINCE 


Through most of the weeks I was doing 
my interviewing the steelworkers’ union was 
running a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments pitched to the theme that a billion- 
doll.r steel wage increase would generate a 
tremendous economic pickup in the country. 
But it was plain these advertisements had 
failed to convince the union’s own member- 
ship. : 

The overpowering impression left with this 
reporter, from all my interviews, was that of 
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talking with men and women who felt them- 
selves trapped in a squirrel cage that they 
couldn't get out of. 

“Sure, we'll get a wage increase,” grumbled 
a south Chicago welder. “It won't do us any 
good. But the union thinks it has to get 
us something each year.” 

A Cleveland worker remarked gloomily, 
“Wage increases won't help, but I don't know 
that holding back on our wage demands 
would make any difference. It's too late 
now to stop this automation.” 

Others ask, “How do we know the steel 
companies won't raise prices anyway, re- 
gardless of what we do?” 

To sum up, if many steelworkers feel 
“there’s no more point to higher wages,” 
they still see no effective alternative. And, 
as they talk among themselves more of them 
are coming to feel “we need some way of 
spreading the work.“ 


ARGUMENT AGAINST CREEPING 
INFLATION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, there ap- 
peared in the Sunday magazine section 
of the New York Times of May 3, 1959, 
an article by Jules Backman, professor 
of economics at New York University, 
which was headlined “Argument Against 
Creeping Inflation.” Those who believe 
it to be an inescapable price for eco- 
nomic growth are wrong, says an econo- 
mist who holds that it actually slows 
growth and fosters unemployment. 

Mr. Backman forcefully makes a point 
which I have made on the Senate floor 
and elsewhere over the past few years, 
namely, that price stability is an indis- 
pensable condition for achieving eco- 
nomic growth and expanding employ- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his article may be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARGUMENT AGAINST CREEPING INFLATION 

(By Jules Backman) 

There is general agreement that economic 
growth is indispensable for a strong America. 
However, there has been considerable public 
debate about the ideal rate of growth and 
how to achieve it. 

One school of thought asserts that “an 
inescapable cost” of a desirable rate of 
growth is creeping inflation. It holds that 
the alternatives are “creeping inflation and 
economic growth” or “price stability and 
unemployment.” In this way, creeping in- 
flation is given “respectability by associa- 
tion,” while price stability is subject to 
“guilt by association.” 

The second school of thought holds not 
only that we can have both a desirable rate 
of growth and stable prices, but that we can 
maintain our growth only by keeping prices 
stable. 

Creeping inflation refers to a price rise of 
2 percent or 3 percent a year. Prof. Sumner 
Slichter, one of the exponents of the first 
school, states that this type of “slow in- 
flation must be expected to continue more 
or less indefinitely.” Such an annual rate of 
increase does not seem to be very large, but 
an annual rise of 2 percent will wipe out 
half of the purchasing power of the dollar 
in 35 years, and a 3 percent rate will result 
in a similar reduction in less than 25. This 
is the simple arithmetic of creeping infiation. 

Nevertheless, apologists for creeping in- 
flation argue that it is unavoidable if we 
are to achieve the rate of economic growth 
which is necessary to enable us to attain 
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our aspirations at home and to meet the 
threat from Russia. They explain that it 
is inevitable because labor costs rise more 
rapidly than output per man-hour. Accord- 
ing to this argument, trade unions are so 
powerful that these excessive increases in 
wages and other labor costs could be stopped 
only by stringent governmental monetary 
and fiscal controls. The result of such curbs 
would be large-scale unemployment, which 
would limit economic growth. We are told 
that we must, therefore, accept creeping in- 
flation as a lesser evil. 

There is no disagreement concerning ob- 
jectives between the creeping inflationists 
and those who are opposed. We are agreed 
that our goal is a maximum achievable rate 
of economic growth. We are agreed that 
unemployment is undesirable and exacts a 
high social cost. We are agreed that infia- 
tion—creeping or any other kind—is not de- 
sirable as a way of life. We disagree as to 
the means by which we may achieve our 
goals. The creeping inflationists say that 
we cannot achieve all three goals; that we 
must choose among them. The anti creeping 
inflationists say we can achieve growth, a 
minimum level of unemployment and price 
stability. 

The arguments against creeping inflation 
may be summarized as follows: (1) it slows 
long-term economic growth; (2) it makes 
recessions worse; (3) it hurts fixed-income 
groups and savers; (4) not everyone can be 
protected t it by “escalator clauses”; 
(5) it leads to galloping inflation; (6) it is 
not inevitable in an expanding economy. 

1. Creeping inflation slows long-term eco- 
nomic growth. 

There is general agreement that to meet 
the threat of the expanding Russian econ- 
omy our own economy must continue to grow 
as rapidly as possible. Some say we must 
step up our rate of growth to about 5 percent 
a year as compared with our long-term record 
of about 3 percent. While the difference be- 
tween 3 percent and 5 percent appears to be 
small, it becomes enormous with the passage 
of time. With a growth rate of 3 percent, 
total output of goods and services in our 
economy increases fourfold in about 50 years. 
With a 5 percent rate of increase, on the 
other hand, total output in a half century 
would be more than 10 times as large as 
it is at present. 

Everyone is in favor of the highest pos- 
sible rate of economic growth. But there are 
practical limits to expansion which must be 
faced. When we exceed these limits the 
pressures for inflation become intensified. 
President Eisenhower properly has pointed 
out that a stable price level is “an indis- 
pensable condition” for achieving the maxi- 
mum growth rate in the long run. 

History does not support the assumption 
that economic growth must be accompanied 
by rising prices. Economic growth has oc- 
curred in many periods of stable or declin- 
ing prices. Two such major periods in the 
19th century—the 1820’s and 1830’s and the 
last third of the century—were periods of de- 
clining prices. During the 1920's, when 
prices remained relatively stable, na- 
tional output rose about 4 percent a year. 
On the other hand, from 1955 to 1957, when 
prices crept upward almost 3 percent a year, 
national output rose less than 2 percent an- 
nually. 

Two major factors have contributed to 
economic growth in this country: higher 
productivity and an expanding population. 
Two-thirds of our 3 percent annual rate of 
growth has been accounted for by rising 
output per man-hour, about one-third by in- 
creasing population. Increases in produc- 
tivity, therefore, provide the key to future 
economic growth, Output per man-hour is 
affected by many factors but the most im- 
portant has been the investment in new 
machines and equipment. The magnitude 
of such investments depends upon the level 
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of savings, Savings will be discouraged by 
creeping inflation, and thus long-term eco- 
nomic growth will be stultified. 

Confronted by creeping inflation, savers 
are more interested in speculating—to pro- 
tect themselves against losses in purchasing 
power—than in providing capital for indus- 
try. There is ample evidence of this ten- 
dency in the rampant speculation now tak- 
ing place in stocks. If inflation should con- 
tinue to be a threat, more and more persons 
would try to protect themselves in this man- 
ner. The result would be a speculative 
binge which would ultimately collapse. 
Such a development could only act to re- 
tard economic growth. 

To stimulate economic growth it is neces- 
sary to create an environment in which sav- 
ings will be encouraged and business will be 
willing to convert those savings into new 
plant and equipment. Price stability en- 
courages savings, while tax incentives could 
be used to induce new investments. This is 
the road to greater economic growth. 

Creeping inflation also interferes with busi- 
ness planning. When protection against 
price rises becomes a dominant factor, busi- 
nessmen are not likely to plan boldly for 
expansion. One result is an adverse impact 
on job creation. 

2. Creeping inflation makes recessions 
worse. 

It is true that fear of higher prices may 
give a temporary stimulus to the economy. 
But this development induces speculation in 
inventories. Eventually, the inventories be- 
come burdensome, then the economy ex- 
periences a setback. The 1948-49 downturn 
properly has been described as an inventory 
recession. Inventory liquidation also was 
5 in the 1953-54 and 1957-58 reces- 

ons. 

When protection against tomorrow’s higher 
costs becomes a major factor in industry de- 
cisions to expand capacity today, the net re- 
sult tends to be overexpansion—followed by 
a sharp decline in new investment in plant 
and equipment. The current lag in the cap- 
ital goods industries reflects the aftermath 
of the overexpansion of 1955-57. Thus, 
creeping inflation means more cyclical un- 
employment. It is not an alternative to un- 
employment; it is a significant cause of un- 
employment. And it is little solace to those 
who become unemployed that they may have 
received overtime pay during the boom. 

We normally anticipate that there will be 
2.5 to 3 million workers unemployed even 
when the economy is operating at full speed. 
This frictional unemployment usually is 
short term, representing individuals chang- 
ing jobs or seasonably unemployed (as in 
the construction, apparel, or retail trades). 
Therefore, when we have a total of 4.3 million 
unemployed, our real problem is how to 
create about 1.5 million jobs. The economic 
cost of unemployment must be measured in 
terms of this smaller figure. 

The hardships attending unemployment 
should not be minimized. The price in terms 
of broken homes, loss of self-respect, loss of 
national output, and related developments 
is a heavy one indeed. This is why every 
effort must be directed to adopting the proper 
policies to reduce unemployment. 

Creeping inflation exacts a double toll: 
first, a loss in the buying power of our 
money; second, added unemployment. It 
carries a high price tag. 

3. Creeping inflation hurts fixed-income 
groups and savers. 

Persons with fixed or relatively fixed in- 
comes—those who live on proceeds of life- 
Insurance policies, pensioners, those who 
work for nonprofit organizations, Govern- 
ment employees, and bondholders—are hard- 
est hit by any cut in the purchasing power 
of money. Ask the pensioner who planned 
his retirement 20 years ago how he gets 
along today with the dollars that buy less 
than half of what they bought then. 
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With an increasing number of senior citi- 
zens in our population, and with the growth 
of private pension plans, this is a matter 
of serious national concern. The hardships 
experienced by these persons can be just as 
tragic as those suffered by the unemployed, 

In addition, families with savings ac- 
counts, U.S. savings bonds, and other types 
of savings find their purchasing power 
steadily eroding. These various forms of 
savings aggregate about $400 billion. Every 
increase of 1 percent in the price level, there- 
fore, wipes out $4 billion in purchasing 
power. 

This problem cannot be evaluated in terms 
of l-year or 2-year results. As we noted 
earlier, creeping inflation could cut the total 
value of savings in half within 25 to 35 
years. This is a heavy cost and cannot be 
ignored. 

Nor can workers escape the adverse effects 
of creeping inflation. Higher prices cut the 
purchasing power of wages and benefits re- 
ceived under security programs. The part 
of a wage increase which is excessive is taken 
away—in whole or in part—by price infla- 
tion. Reduced profits mean reduced in- 
centives to invest in new plant and equip- 
ment; one result is fewer job opportunities. 
And unemployment, which thus may attend 
excessive labor-cost increases, means that 
those who hold their jobs obtain part of 
their higher real earnings at the expense of 
those who lose their jobs or who fail to 
obtain jobs. 

4. Not everybody can be protected against 
creeping inflation by escalator clauses. 

It is significant that not even the apolo- 
gists for creeping inflation regard it as some- 
thing to be encouraged. Rather, we are told, 
it is an evil which must be tolerated and to 
which adjustment must be made. One sug- 
gestion is that escalator clauses, such as 
those now contained in many union con- 
tracts, might be extended to pensioners, in- 
surance beneficiaries, bondholders, and the 
like.. This proposal acknowledges the ill ef- 
fects of inflation, but suggests that the bur- 
den could be neutralized. 

But not everybody can ride the escalator. 
It is the height of folly to imagine that we 
can inflate without some groups paying the 
price. 

Professor Slichter has suggested that un- 
der the conditions of creeping inflation peo- 
ple “should not hold long-term bonds or 
other long-term fixed-income investment un- 
less the yield is sufficient to compensate 
them for the probable annual loss in pur- 
chasing power.” What would happen to our 
financial system if bondholders should at- 
tempt to liquidate their investments en 
masse? The basic weakness of the apology 
for creeping inflation is reflected in the rec- 
ognition of the problem in this area. 

5. Creeping inflation leads to galloping in- 
flation. 

Psychology plays an important role in eco- 
nomic decisions. As the purchasing power 
of money steadily erodes, more and more per- 
sons will seek to protect themselves against 
future price rises. The resulting flight from 
money into goods would accelerate the rate 
of increase in prices. Creeping inflation 
could then become galloping inflation, and 
finally runaway inflation. 

It is true that such a development would 
require support from monetary and fiscal in- 
flation. But that this support would be 
forthcoming seems probable as long as we 
persist in tolerating wage inflation and insist 
upon full employment. 

6. Creeping inflation is not inevitable in 
an expanding economy. 

Many factors are at work today to raise or 
hold up prices, They include the agricul- 
tural support program, the high level of Fed- 
eral, State, and local government spending, 
the increases in various sales and excise 
taxes, featherbedding and make-work rules, 
controls affecting imports and the steady ex- 
pansion in private debt, 
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The primary cause of creeping inflation, 
however, as Professor Slichter has pointed 
out, is wage inflation—labor costs rising 
faster than output per man-hour. When 
wage inflation abates, price inflation also is 
moderated. It is noteworthy that, despite 
business recovery in the past year, consumer 
prices have remained stable and wholesale 
prices have risen only fractionally. This 
temporary stability reflects the likelihood 
that output per man-hour has risen more 
rapidly than the long-term rate (a typical 
recovery performance), and that, as a result, 
wage inflation has been at a minimum— 
perhaps even nonexistent—for the economy 
as a whole during this period. 

The basic problem, then, is to counteract 
wage inflation. Two factors make this dif- 
ficult. One is the national objective to 
maintain full employment, the other is the 
growth of powerful labor unions. 

The full-employment policy makes it dif- 
ficult to impose those stringent monetary 
and fiscal checks to rising prices which would 
create deflation and unemployment. The 
national concern over unemployment has 
assured union leaders that their wage policies 
will be underwritten by new inflationary 
measures when necessary. In other words, 
full-employment policies have increased the 
bargaining strength of the unions. 

The problem of wage inflation could be 
ameliorated if union leaders and the workers 
they represent accepted the the fact that 
our average standard of living cannot rise 
faster than national productivity. Only as 
we produce more can we obtain more goods 
and services, or more leisure, or some com- 
bination of both. 

However, since it is the job of union 
leaders to get as much for their members as 
fast as they can, there is little point in criti- 
cizing them for taking full advantage of the 
present situation, 

We can make more progress by taking 
action on two fronts: 

First, the power of the unions must be 
curbed. There is little agreement on how 
this may be accomplished. Some students 
of the problem have suggested applying the 
antitrust laws to limit unions’ monopoly 
power. Others have proposed more drastic 
remedies, such as limiting the power to 
strike, or curbing the size of unions. 

Each of these proposals involves serious 
difficulties which must be carefully evalu- 
ated. Possibly some other solution will be 
forthcoming. However, unless some means 
is found to curb excessive union power and 
its abuse, this source of pressure for creeping 
inflation will continue. 

Second, the Employment Act of 1946 should 
be amended to include the goal of stabilizing 
the purchasing power of the dollar as well 
as the goal of maintaining high-level employ- 
ment. This would provide a guide against 
which to measure proposed policies. 
It would not mean wage or price controls. 
Individual prices would continue to fluctuate 
as at present but public policy would have 
as one objective the prevention of marked 
changes in the general price level. 

Uncertainty would be substituted for the 
present certainty that inflationary wage in- 
creases will be supported by governmental 
actions. The new element of ungertainty 
might impose some restraint upon unions. 
It might also make industry less willing to 
grant excessive wage increases because it 
would make their recovery through higher 
prices less certain. 

One important caution must be noted, 
There is no magic in a stable price level. 
Stability of prices during the 1920's did not 
prevent the most catastrophic depression in 
modern history. Stability of prices from 
1952 to early 1956 did not prevent the 1954 
recession—or the 1955-57 boom. General 
price stability may conceal important dis- 
parities in price relationships or in cost- 
price relationships which in turn upset the 
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effective functioning of the economy. In 
other words, general price stability is not a 
cure-all for the problem of the business 
cycle, 

Nevertheless, if these limitations are kept 
in mind, the inclusion of the goal of price 
stability in the Employment Act will focus 
national attention on inflation and its 
causes, The public will be made aware of 
the dangers that are inherent in monetary 
and fiscal inflation with their impact upon 
total demand, wage inflation with its im- 
pact on costs, and other policies which act 
to raise or hold up prices. And, certainly, 
full awareness of the sources—and evils—of 
creeping inflation is an indispensable step in 
mobilizing public opinion against inflation- 
ary policies. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the majority 
leader for a moment, and the attention 
of the minority leader also, as I rise to 
a point of personal privilege. 

Over the weekend the Senator from 
Indiana IMr. CAPEHART] made some 
charges to the effect that he was con- 
templating submitting a resolution of 
censure against the senior Senator from 
Oregon. Yesterday I released a press 
statement, of which the following is a 
part: 

Now that Senator CAPEHART has tried his 
charges against me in the press over the 
weekend, I challenge him to file a resolution 
of censure against me when the Senate con- 
venes on Tuesday. 

My colleagues in the Senate who have read 
the debate on the Luce nomination know 
that there was nothing improper about my 
course of conduct in investigating the quali- 
fications of the nominee, 

The fact is there is no basis whatsoever in 
support of his charge. 

However, when a Senator publicly indicts 
his colleague, as Senator CAPEHART has done 
in this instance, he owes it to the Senate 
to either file with the Senate his proposed 
resolution of censure stating his reasons or 
to publicly retract his charges. 

I surmise that what Senator CAPEHART 
really would like to do is censure me because 
he knows there is no basis in fact for the 
Senate to censure me. 


All I desire to say to the majority 
leader and the minority leader is that, 
in view of the charges made by one 
Member of the Senate against another 
Member of the Senate, I think they 
should make very clear to the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] that there 
will be the fastest possible expediting of 
any resolution the Senator from Indiana 
may wish to file against the Senator 
from Oregon. 

I wish to say to the majority and the 
minority leaders that I am ready to 
place myself on trial whenever the Sen- 
ate wishes to proceed with such a reso- 
lution. Further I wish to say the Senate 
of the United States, if such a resolu- 
tion is filed, owes it to itself to proceed 
without delay to an immediate trial. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I merely de- 
sire to observe, apropos of what the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
has said, that I have had no discussion 
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with anyone in connection with this sub- 
ject. All I know about it is what the 
Senator from Oregon has said on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I vividly recall the insistence of the 
Senator from Oregon that another Mem- 
ber of this body receive the protection 
of the rules of the Senate in connection 
with an attempt to censure him, and to 
see that that Member got a fair hearing 
before this body. I have not always 
agreed with the Senator from Oregon, 
but on that occasion I thought he made 
a very great speech. 

First, I express the hope that no such 
resolution will be submitted. Certainly, 
I would not, on the basis of any knowl- 
edge I have, expect to support such a 
resolution. Should it be filed, however, 
I can assure the Senator that, with the 
limited influence I might have in the. 
matter, I would do everything I could 
not only to see that the Senator got a 
fair hearing, but to see to it that every 
Member of the Senate had an oppor- 
tunity to participate, and that action 
was expedited in accordance with the 
Senator’s hopes. 


LEGISLATORS OF REPUBLIC OF 
COLOMBIA WELCOME CONGRES- 
SIONAL DELEGATION TO BOGOTA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, careless 
critics of the United States frequently 
attempt to convince our people that our 
Latin American neighbors are unfriendly 
to the United States of America and that 
our policy of good neighborliness is not 
functioning well. More informed stu- 
dents of Latin American reactions, how- 
ever, recognize that there is actually a 
warm affinity between our two Americas 
and that superficial criticism at times 
should not conceal the fact that our 
common interests and our common re- 
sistance to communism far outweigh the 
occasional differences of opinion which 
we have with one another. 

During the Easter congressional re- 
cess five of us from Congress—the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
Representative ALBERT, of Oklahoma; 
Representative WINT SMITH, of Kansas, 
and I myself—attended a Latin Ameri- 
can trade-development meeting in Bo- 
gota, Colombia. While we were there, to 
our surprise and gratification the Cham- 
ber of Representatives of the Republic of 
Colombia passed a resolution of appre- 
ciation over our visit. I ask unanimous 
consent of the Senate to reproduce that 
resolution, together with the reply which 
as the senior member of our delegation I 
sent to the Chamber of Representatives. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BOGOTÁ, COLOMBIA, April 3, 1959. 
To the Senators, Representatives, and Officers 
of the Congress of the United States of 
A — 


I take pleasure in transcribing to you below 
the proposal [resolution] approved by the 
chamber in its session of yesterday: 

“PROPOSAL [RESOLUTION] NO. 118 

“The Chamber of Representatives of Co- 
lombia presents its regards to the Senators, 
Representatives, and officers of the Congress 
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of the United States of America who are 
visiting the city of Bogota at the present 
time on the occasion of the Latin American 
Conference on Agricultural Markets, which 
it wishes to extend [also] to all participants 
in the Conference, and at the same time 
conveys its best wishes for its success, for 
the benefits of [inter-]American solidarity.” 
Very truly yours, 
Lors ALFONSO DELGADO, 
Secretary General [Chief Clerk], 
Chamber of Representatives. 


Bocori, CoLomBIA, April 4, 1959. 
To the Members of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives of Colombia: 

As the senior member of the congressional 
group attending the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Conference on Agricultural Market- 
ing Problems in Latin America, I wish to ex- 
press our deep appreciation of the thought- 
fulness of the Chamber of Representatives 
of Colombia in adopting Resolution No. 118. 
The resolution’s wish for inter-American 
solidarity based on mutual interest and bene- 
fit is warmly reciprocated by my colleagues 
in the Congress of the United States. 

All the delegates to the conference have 
been most impressed by the friendship and 
courtesy of the Colombian people and their 
leaders. The officials and citizens of Bogota 
have been most gracious during our stay so 
that we are doubly honored by the action of 
the legislature. 

Cordially yours, 
Kar. M. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senator. 


CARDINAL SPELLMAN’S 70TH 
BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, President, yes- 
terday marked the 70th anniversary of 
the birth of His Eminence Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman. The beloved cardinal, 
whose great energy and spiritual devo- 
tion are legendary, will also observe, on 
May 22, the 20th anniversary of his in- 
stallation as Archbishop of New York. 

. The inspiration to faith and good work 

of this great man has been immeasur- 
able. The people of New York, who have 
had an opportunity to observe at first- 
hand his deep and good influence upon 
men of all faiths, as well as the service- 
men of our Nation whom the cardinal 
has visited on his many world travels 
as U.S. Military Vicar, can testify to the 
charm, the wit and the dedication of 
this fine church leader. Deeply con- 
scious of the social as well as spiritual 
obligations of his post, he has been in 
the forefront of every important en- 
deavor for civic betterment in New York 
City in recent years. He has not allowed 
his exalted position to shut him off from 
his flock, but rather, has kept himself 
accessible to all. 

Perhaps this accessibility epitomizes 
best the deep and abiding humanity and 
spiritual faith of Cardinal Spellman. 
From it can be traced much of the love 
and reverence in which he is held by all 
men of good will the world over, regard- 
less of their religious faith. Clearly, 
his profound respect and understanding 
for other religious groups has contribut- 
ed much to a fostering of better relations 
among the great faiths of the world. 

Above all, perhaps, His Eminence has 
made his mark as a champion of peace 
and justice, based on principles of stern 
morality and spiritual values. Through 
his efforts, our world has moved closer 
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to peace and the day when good will 
among men will prevail everywhere. 

On this anniversary of his birth, I 
am pleased and proud to pay tribute to 
this great churchman and to wish him 
many more years of happiness and suc- 
cess in his labors. Long may he continue 
his fruitful and selfless work, which has 
contributed so much to so many people 
of all faiths. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 


LOYALTY DAY, 1959 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to salute my fellow 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for their outstanding leadership in con- 
nection with recent celebrations of Loy- 
alty Day. In numerous ceremonies all 
across America, the VFW organized pa- 
triotic observances of this occasion and 
gave expression to the dedication of the 
American people to the ideals and aspi- 
rations upon which our Nation was 
founded. 

At a time when the mettle of the 
American way and American freedoms 
are being tested and challenged, rededi- 
cation to the principles in our heritage 
is most appropriate and desirable. We 
need a renewal of patriotism in America 
and we need a new emphasis on our 
traditions and ideals. I am hopeful 
Loyalty Day, 1959, has helped spur a 
resurgence of devotion to our country. 

Mr. President, Sunday’s edition of 
Parade, the Sunday picture magazine, 
carried an eloquent statement by the 
commander in chief of the VFW on the 
subject of loyalty. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


War LOYALTY REALLY MEANS 


(By John W. Mahan, commander in chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States) 


(For years May 1 has been used by the 
Communists as a day on which to flaunt their 
disrespect for American institutions. Re- 
cently a countermove has arisen, and more 
and more Americans have been marking 
May 1 as a day to reaffirm their allegiance. 
Last July 18 President Eisenhower made this 
official by signing a bill designating May 1 
as Loyalty Day. In recognition of this first 
observance, the head of one of our outstand- 
ing organizations of veterans writes this ex- 
clusive article for Parade readers.) 

Today, as the nation observes its first offi- 
cial Loyalty Weekend, every citizen should 
pause to ask himself, “What does loyalty 
really mean?” 

Does it mean only that you love America's 
mountains, lakes, and gadgets? I hope not. 
I also hope your concept of loyalty is not a 
society where merely to disagree is to be 
disloyal. 

To me, the greatest test of loyalty—of love 
for country—is your day-to-day respect of 
the rights of your fellow man. Your neigh- 
bor’s right to voice his own opinion, his right 
to privacy, his right to his own property— 
these basic freedoms are the heart of our 
loyalty to the great American ideals of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln. 

I think it is ironic that the Communists, 
who preach peace and freedom, live in ter- 
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ror—terror of their neighbors, terror to speak 
their minds, fear of the midnight knock on 
the door. Loyalty to them is not in their 
hearts—it’s a gun in their backs. 

As a parent, I feel that my greatest re- 
sponsibility to my children and my country 
is to pass on to the younger generation the 
inspiring ideas that have made Americans 
truly free men. 

War is horror and bloodshed. But there 
are fates worse than death. Over the years 
Americans have known this. Battlefields 
throughout the world are testimony to 
America’s allegiance to freedom. 

To me, this allegiance—and loyalty—cer- 
tainly must be one and the same. 


FISCAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this morning I read in the New York 
Times an article entitled “Banquo’s 
Ghost at Treasury Auctions,” written by 
Arthur Krock. We have heard a great 
deal in this session about a balanced 
budget. One of the problems connected 
with a balanced budget is that of the 
Treasury in connection with short term 
financing. We read in the newspapers 
that this week the Treasury must finance, 
on a very short term basis, $4,900,000,000 
on I O U's. When the Treasury must 
finance its obligations on the basis of 
I O U's, they must be sold to the highest 
bidder. The Treasury may ultimately 
have to pay more interest, because the 
I O U’s sell at less than 100 cents on the 
dollar. 

Furthermore, the operation may in- 
volve an increase in the number of bills 
the Federal Reserve banks must issue. 
When that happens, it is another form 
of starting the printing presses. A very 
difficult problem is created for the 
Treasury. 

I believe the article to which I have 
referred explains the situation very 
clearly. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Banquo’s GHOST AT TREASURY AUCTIONS 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, May 4.—The Treasury's de- 
cision to auction, and on very short terms, 
$4.9 billion of its I O U's this week is the di- 
rect consequence of the most serious fiscal 
and economic problem now confronting the 
Government of the United States. The prob- 
lem is how to sell more securities at lower in- 
terest rates than those which prospective 
buyers now require to divert them from other 
investments, and to extend maturity dates 
beyond 1 year—say 3 to 5. 

The administration’s primary solution for 
this problem is a balanced Federal budget. 
And though there are increasing signs that a 
fiscal 1960 balance may yet be effected, the 
market plainly does not put much confi- 
dence in this; otherwise the Treasury would 
not have felt compelled to employ the auc- 
tion and short-term sales procedure. 

This problem and the perils to the econ- 
omy it represents are under the surface of 
the current news. But they work closer and 
closer to the surface with every budget deficit 
that recurs. These deficits have persuaded 
the buyers of Government securities that a 
new round of inflation is inevitable, and 
soon, and that when this happens they will 
get higher rates of interest than in the pres- 
ent leveling-off period between inflations. 
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Investors reason this way because the Treas- 
ury is now in a condition where it has to 
replace the huge sum of $75 billion each year 
in maturing securities, besides having been 
obliged to raise $13 billion to finance the 
deficit in the current fiscal year. 


THE BASIC ISSUE 


The auctions this week are to market at 
the highest bids below face value of the secu- 
rities that the buyers will offer for redemp- 
tion at face value, Treasury bills in the fol- 
lowing amounts and for these periods: $1 bil- 
lion, 91 days; $400 million, 182 days; $2 bil- 
lion, 340 days; and $1.5 billion, 221 days. 

The basic issue in the procedure is not the 
inability of the Treasury to raise money, 
but the compulsion the condition of the 
market imposes on the Treasury to redeem its 
paper at the end of such brief periods. This 
procedure is fundamentally inflationary, by 
enlarging the floating debt, which has al- 
ready risen to a staggering figure. And the 
larger the quota of purchases of these secu- 
rities by commercial banks, the more the 
procedure will be tantamount to printing 
new money. Though the Treasury has been 
fairly successful in keeping its paper out 
of the portfolios of the commercial banks, 
the total money supply has continued to 
increase. 

The situation is not dramatic because it 
has not yet attained the point of crisis. But 
the threat implicit in it weakens the equip- 
ment of the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board to deal effectively with the next 
round of inflation, which can best be resisted 
by demonstrations that inflation is under 
control. Foremost among these demonstra- 
tions would be a balanced Federal budget. 


EFFECT ON HOLDOUTS 


It would be foremost because, in addition 
to the basic anti-inflationary effect of a 
budget in balance, the Treasury would be 
relieved of the pressing need to go to the 
market for new cash. And buyers, realizing 
from these developments that the interest 
rates might stabilize, would not have the 
reason they now have for holding off—the 
prospect they envisage that delay will as- 
sure a more profitable investment. 

These helpful elements in the manage- 
ment of the huge public debt that a bal- 
anced budget would provide for Secretary 
of the Treasury Anderson largely account, it 
would seem, for the intensity of his ef- 
forts in behalf of this balance. The Presi- 
dent’s equal intensity can be similarly ac- 
counted for, since he is completely receptive 
to the Secretary's point of view on fiscal and 
economic problems. This point of view in- 
cludes a commonsense realization that the 
economy is strong enough to absorb a 
budget deficit, if that were all that is in- 
volved in another gap between Federal in- 
come and outgo. It is the inflationary po- 
tential, emphasized by the short-term 
auction procedure to which the Treasury 
has been driven, that has made them fight 
so hard for a surplus, however small, on 
the Federal ledger. 

The administration also is concerned with 
such reflexes of the continued inflation 
threat as the outflow of gold and the in- 
dications of doubts abroad of the stability 
of the dollar. But it sees them as only in- 
cidental to the problem reflected in this 
week's marketing of the Treasury’s I O U’s. 


PROBLEMS OF CORRUPTION AND 
UNDEMOCRATIC PRACTICES IN 
THE LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
FIELDS 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a week 

ago the Senate concluded a lengthy and 

detailed debate on proposed legislation 
to deal with problems of corruption and 
undemocratic practices in the labor and 
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management fields. On Saturday, April 

25, the Senate, by the nearly unanimous 

vote of 90 to 1, passed the Kennedy- 

Ervin Labor Management Reporting and 

Disclosure Act of 1959 and sent it to the 

House for further action by that body. 

When a bill dealing with the subjects 

covered in this proposed legislation is 

enacted into law—as I feel sure it will at 
this session of the Congress—it will gov- 
ern the operations of every trade union 
and many employers and middlemen en- 
gaged in industries affecting commerce. 

The investigations of the McClellan 
committee have brought to light condi- 
tions involving a few unions and a few 
employers which have naturally been of 
concern not only to the Federal Govern- 
ment but, also, to some of the States. 
One State, New York, has, indeed, en- 
acted a State anticorruption statute. In 
my judgment, however, this development 
is fraught with serious danger to labor- 
Management relations in this country. 
The effect of such State legislation cov- 
ering the same subject matter will, I am 
convinced, lead to great confusion and 
conflict and can clearly lead to double 
penalties for the same conduct. 

Because I consider the problem of 
Federal-State relations in this area to be 
one of great importance and complexity, 
I believe that the Members of this body 
will be interested in the testimony given 
by Arthur J, Goldberg, special counsel, 
AFL-CIO, before the Committee on 
Elections and Federal Relations of the 
Ohio House of Representatives on last 
Tuesday, April 28. 

Mr. Goldberg's testimony casts a great 
deal of light on this problem; and what 
he has to say about some of the provi- 
sions of the specific bill on which he was 
testifying, namely, Ohio substitute 
house bill 573, should be of interest 
to all my colleagues and to the Members 
of the other body struggling with the 
difficult and complicated problems in 
this field. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of Mr. Gold- 
berg’s statement be included in the body 
of the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, SPECIAL 
COUNSEL, AFL-CIO, BEFORE THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON ELECTIONS AND FEDERAL RELATIONS 
OF THE OHIO HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
My name is Arthur J. Goldberg. I am 

special counsel for the national AFL-CIO. 

I am appearing here on behalf of the Ohio 

AFL-CIO, at its request to President George 

Meany of the national AFL-CIO. 

I want to begin by thanking the commit- 
tee for permitting me to express my views 
with respect to substitute house bill No. 573. 
Iam not, as you are no doubt aware, a resi- 
dent of Ohio or an Ohio lawyer. The bill 
which you are considering, however, is of 
tremendous significance, not only to the 
labor movement in Ohio but also to the en- 
tire labor movement in the United States. 
Accordingly, I believe it is not inappropriate 
for me to appear before you on behalf of 
the Ohio AFL-CIO, as well as the AFL-CIO 
nationally, to give you my views on this 
legislation. 

There is yet another reason for my ap- 
pearance here. In my capacity as special 
counsel for the Ohio AFL-CIO, I have served 
as counsel for the AFL-CIO ethical practices 
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committee since the committee was formed. 
I am intimately familiar with the actions 
which that committee has taken and with 
the ethical practices codes which that com- 
mittee recommended for approval by the 
AFL-CIO. Since it has been said that the 
bill which you are considering is modeled in 
large measure on the AFL-CIO ethical prac- 
tices code, I think that I may be in a posi- 
tion to give the committee some information 
in that regard. 

Turning to the bill itself, I wish to make 
two preliminary observations. The first of 
these observations is that I oppose, as does 
both the national AFL-CIO and the State 
AFL-CIO, the enactment of State-by-State 
legislation in this field unless such legis- 
lation is limited to labor organizations not 
subject to Federal regulation. As the mem- 
bers of this committee are no doubt aware, 
the Senate of the United States has con- 
cluded just last week, a very lengthy and de- 
tailed debate on legislation dealing with the 
same subject matter as is proposed to be 
covered by substitute house bill No. 573. 
This debate followed extensive hearings and 
very careful examination of the subject mat- 
ter. And while I personally feel that in 
some respects the bill which passed the Sen- 
ate goes too far in interfering with the in- 
ternal operations of honest trade unions, 
certainly it cannot be said that this legisla- 
tion was drafted without the most extensive 
and intensive investigation and considera- 
tion. 

The Federal legislation now goes to the 
House of Representatives, where again it 
will be subject to extensive consideration 
and debate. Finally, a Federal statute will 
be enacted. This statute will govern the 
operations of every trade union engaged in 
the representation of employees affecting in- 
terstate commerce. This means, in substan- 
tial effect, that it will govern every trade 
union in America. 

In the face of imminent Federal legisla- 
tion covering all unions, it seems to me 
plain that the effect of any State legisla- 
tion covering the same subject matter will 
lead to conflict and confusion. At the very 
least it will lead to the imposition of double 
penalties for the same conduct. 

In this connection it is important to note 
that substitute house bill No. 573 does not 
only apply to local unions operating in 
Ohio. Even if it were so limited, it would 
completely overlap the proposed Federal 
legislation. But substitute house bill No. 
573 goes further. By its definitions it in- 
cludes, as a labor organization subject to 
all of the provisions of the bill, every na- 
tional or international union that has a 
single local in the State of Ohio. This means 
that the officers of each such union, whether 
or not they ever set foot in Ohio, are sub- 
ject to criminal penalties if they violate the 
restrictions in the bill. 

If Ohio passes such a law, I think it fair 
to assume that other States will feel free 
to do likewise. And this will mean that 
virtually every national union operating in 
the United States will be subject to a multi- 
tude of restrictions, varying from State to 
State, all of them applicable to the officers 
of the national union in addition to the 
Federal restrictions. I think that you would 

ize that such a situation would be 
intolerable. 

I do not mean by this to suggest that no 
legislation dealing with venal and corrupt 
union officials is desirable. To the con- 
trary, the AFL-CIO has supported appro- 
priate Federal legislation in this area, Be- 
cause we have supported appropriate Fed- 
eral legislation, we oppose and will continue 
to oppose the enactment of legislation on 
a State-by-State basis which will inevitably 
create a crazy-quilt pattern which will se- 
verely hamper the operations of honest trade 
unions. In this connection I should like 
to submit to the committee a copy of a 
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letter sent out by President George Meany 
in December 1958, to all State bodies afili- 
ated with the AFL-CIO. As indicated in 
that letter, compliance with 50 different laws 
covering the same subject matter would 
place a wholly impossible burden on honest, 
legitimate trade unions—and the effect of 
substitute house bill No. 573 on such unions 
is my only concern here. 

The objection of the AFL-CIO to a State- 
by-State handling of this problem would 
apply to legislation in any State. The sec- 
ond preliminary observation I am about to 
make applies with particularity to Ohio. 

Federal law, first in the Wagner Act and 
then in the Taft-Hartley Act, as well as in 
the Norris-La Guardia Act, has provided a 
basic framework of union and employer 
rights which constitutes the foundation 
upon which so-called union reform legisla- 
tion is based. The prime justification of 
Federal legislation, dealing with internal 
union affairs is that the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the National Labor Relations 
Act, has protected the rights of employees 
and the unions to establish collective bar- 
gaining and has provided that the union 
chosen by a majority of the employees shall 
constitute the exclusive representative of 
all the employees in a collective bargaining 
unit. Added to this basic protection are, of 
course, the provisions of Federal law limit- 
ing the injunctive jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts and providing for remedies 
against employer unfair labor practices. It 
is this statutory framework which is sought 
to be filled out by Federal law dealing with 
the responsibility of union officers to their 
members. 

The legislation which you are consider- 
ing, however, has no such statutory founda- 
tion. Ohio has no labor relations statute. 
It does not provide administrative machin- 
ery to implement the desire of employees to 
be organized collectively, to restrain em- 
ployer unfair labor practices, or to consti- 
tute a union representing a majority of the 
employees as the exclusive representative of 
all. Ohio has no anti-injunction act. Ohio, 
in short, does not provide the basic protec- 
tions to union organizations and employees 
who belong to such organizations from em- 
ployer action which Federal law provides, 
and which constitutes the basis for the Fed- 
eral legislation presently under consideration. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
compare the provisions of substitute house 
bill No. 573 with the provisions of the statute 
recently enacted in the State of New York. 
I am quite familiar with the New York stat- 
ute. It was passed as the result of a lengthy 
and detailed investigation by a commission 
of experts in the field appointed by former 
Governor Harriman. Following that com- 
mission's final report, the newly elected Re- 
publican Governor, Nelson Rockefeller, after 
detailed consultation with representatives of 
both management and labor, proposed the 
bill which was recently enacted. In my 
capacity as special counsel for the AFL-CIO 
and at the request of the New York AFL-CIO 
I both appeared before the commission ap- 
pointed by Governor Harriman and consult- 
ed, at his request, with Governor Rockefeller 
concerning the proposed legislation, 

I intend to make more detailed compari- 
sons between substitute house bill No. 573 
and the New York law later in my testi- 
mony. Here I want to emphasize the state- 
ment of findings and policy upon which the 
New York statute is premised. The first 
sentence of that statement—indeed the first 
e in the New York law reads as fol- 

ows: 

“The rights of employees to organize and 
bargain collectively through labor organiza- 
tions of their own choosing have been afirm- 
atively protected by the constitution and 
statutes of this State and by parallel Federal 
laws.” 
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As noted in this sentence, New York has 
a little Wagner Act. It has a little Norris- 
La Guardia Act. I believed, and the New 
York AFL-CIO believed, for the reasons set 
forth in the earlier part of my testimony, 
that it was nevertheless unwise for New York 
to legislate in the area we are now con- 
sidering. The AFL-CIO therefore opposed 
passage of the New York law. But at least it 
can be said that the New York legislation 
complemented existing legislation protecting 
the basic rights of labor organizations. This 
cannot be said of Ohio. 

I wish to turn now to the specific terms of 
the legislation which you are considering. 
Quickly summarized, the bill contains the 
following provisions: 

The first section (4199.01) contains defini- 
tions. 

The second section (4199.02) prohibits ac- 
tions conflicting with the fiduciary obliga- 
tions of union officers. 

The third section (4199.03) regulates the 
application for and issuance of charters to 
local unions. 

The fourth section (4199.04) deals with the 
embezzlement of union funds. 

The fifth and sixth sections (4199.05 and 
4199.06) make certain individuals ineligible 
to serve as officers of labor organizations. 

The seventh and eighth sections (4199.07 
and 4199.08) deal with violence by officers or 
members of a labor organization, or by em- 
ployers, incident to a strike. 

The ninth section (4199.09) prohibits con- 
spiracies to violate provisions of the bill, and 
the last section (4199.99) provides for 
penalties. 

I will deal with each of these sections be- 
low. First I want to state, however, that it 
is simply not true that this bill is modeled on 
the ethical practices codes of the AFL-CIO. 
Section 4199.02 of the bill does bear some 
superficial resemblance to those codes, and 
I will deal with that in my discussion of that 
section, The other sections have no resem- 
blance to any provisions in the AFL-CIO 
ethical practices code and I think it is most 
unfortunate that the representation has 
been made that the bill as a whole is based on 
the codes. I now turn to the particular sec- 
tions of the substitute bill. 

Section 4199.01 simply contains definitions. 
It is copied almost word for word from the 
statute recently passed by the State of New 
York. It differs only insofar as the subse- 
quent substantive provisions which are also 
modeled on the New York statute differ from 
those adopted in New York, and I shall com- 
ment on those points in connection with the 
subsequent sections. 

I should like here to particularly empha- 
size my preliminary observations that labor 
organization is defined in section 4199.01 as 
including any organization which exists, in 
part, for the purpose of dealing with em- 
ployers who have a place of business in Ohio 
and specifically includes the parent national 
or international organization of a local labor 
organization. This means that every na- 
tional or international union having a local 
which deals with employees in the State of 
Ohio is made subject to the provisions of this 
legislation. 

Section 4199.02 deals with what has been 
called the conflict of interest area. It is 
copied, with significant variations, from the 
statute recently enacted in New York. Before 
dealing with these variations, I want to make 
a general comment with respect to the New 
York legislation. 

The bill which recently passed the US. 
Senate contains provisions dealing with con- 
flicts of interest. After much testimony and 
deliberate consideration, it was the opinion of 
the Senate Labor Committee and of the Sen- 
ate of the United States as a whole that the 
best method of dealing with this area was a 
comprehensive reporting requirement, joined 
with provisions insuring union democracy, 
rather than criminal provisions, 
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- The New York law, and substitute house 
bill No. 573, deal with the same subject mat- 
ter as the Kennedy bill but deal with that 
matter as a criminal matter. In this I be- 
lieve both the New York law and substitute 
house bill No. 573 adopt the wrong approach. 

I think we would all agree with the gen- 
eral principle that union officers should not 
engage in activities which lead to a confilct 
of interest. The AFL-CIO ethical practices 
codes so provide. But the precise definition 
of what constitutes a conflict of interest is 
very difficult. The important thing is that 
the members of a labor organization be fully 
informed of the activities of their officers 
which may constitute a conflict of interest. 
If the members have this information, it may 
be assumed that they will take appropriate 
action if the conflict of interest is such as 
to make the union officer less than faithful 
to his trust. 

This is in accordance with the general 
principle contained in Federal law with re- 
spect to other fiduciaries. Corporate officers 
very often have interests which might be 
argued to represent a conflict of interest with 
the interest of their stockholders. In order 
to deal with this situation Federal law re- 
quires the filing of registration statements 
with the SEC in which the personal inter- 
ests of each of the corporate officers must 
be disclosed. It does not forbid corporate 
officers to have a particular interest but it 
does insure that interested stockholders can 
learn what those interests are. Criminal pro- 
hibition, on the other hand, requires the 
establishment of standards by law and, in- 
evitably, such standards must either be so 
vague as to be unenforceable, if not uncon- 
stitutional, or so narrow as to be of little 
utility. 

This is demonstrated by the actual pro- 
visions of section 4199.02. While the par- 
ticular words in the section are copied, with 
some changes, from the New York law, cer- 
tain very significant differences appear. The 
New York law establishes, in language com- 
parable to subsection (A) of 4199.02, a gen- 
eral prohibition of conflicts of interest. It 
then goes on in language comparable to sub- 
section (B) of section 4199.02 to prohibit 
certain specific actions which are deemed to 
be contrary to a union officer’s fiduciary ob- 
ligations. In the New York law only the spe- 
cific prohibitions contained in the equivalent 
of subsection (B) are made crimes. The 
general provisions setting forth the duty of 
union officers not to have conflicts of in- 
terest with their fiduciary obligations are not 
made the basis for criminal sanctions for the 
very obvious reason that this generalized 
kind of standard is wholly inappropriate to a 
criminal statute. 

The drafters of substitute house bill No. 
723 have ignored this careful distinction. 
They have made it a crime for any officer of 
a labor organization to have or acquire any 
pecuniary or personal interest which conflicts 
with his fiduciary obligation to the labor or- 
ganization. While I think we could all agree 
with this as a matter of principle, and in- 
deed this principle is expressed almost in 
those words in the AFL-CIO ethical practices 
codes, I hardly think that this constitutes 
the kind of a standard which should be en- 
acted in a criminal code. 

I also believe that every officer of a labor 
union should be genuinely devoted and dedi- 
cated to the achievement of better wages, 
hours, and working conditions for the mem- 
bers of his union. This is a salutory prin- 
ciple to which I am sure all unions would 
agree. Yet I would hardly suggest that it is 
desirable to make it a crime for a union of- 
ficer not to have such devotion to duty. 

To put the matter in other words, there are 
certain standards of ethical conduct, many 
of which are contained in the AFL-CIO 
ethical practices code, which involve areas of 
judgment and evaluation and which are 
therefore highly desirable as statements of 
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principle but which do not lend themselves 
reasonably to incorporation in a criminal 
statute. In this respect I do not think it is 
an unfair analogy to point to the Ten Com- 
mandments. Certainly there will be no dis- 
agreement among us that these constitute 
ethical and moral standards for the entire 
community. But I daresay that everyone 
would recognize that this is not a sufficient 
reason to enact them, as a body, into a crim- 
inal law. 

For the same reason I think it is wholly 
improper to place every trade union leader, 
honest or dishonest, under jeopardy of 
criminal prosecution, his guilt to be known 
only when a jury decides whether a particu- 
lar action was taken in furtherance of the in- 
terest of his organization or in furtherance 
of his own pecuniary or personal interest. 
The New York statute does contain these 
generalized standards but it does not make 
them the basis for criminal indictment or 
prosecution, Substitute house bill No. 573 
does. 

There are other differences between section 
4199.02 of substitute House bill No. 573 and 
the New York statute. The New York law 
covers “officers and agents” of unions. The 
bill you are considering has been enlarged 
to cover also all “employees” of unions. It 
thus imposes fiduciary obligations not only 
on the elected or appointed officers but also 
upon janitors, secretaries and every manner 
ot person who may be employed in any ca- 
pacity, by a labor union. 

Other changes have been made. The New 
York statute exempts from its prohibition 
against ownership by union officers the 
ownership of publicly traded securities, or of 
shares in investment companies, provided 
that no more than 1 percent of the out- 
standing securities of a company are ac- 
quired. The drafters of the Ohio bill 
omitted this provision. The Ohio bill thus 
makes it a crime for any employee of a 
labor organization to invest in a mutual 
fund if that fund holds shares in a com- 
pany with which the union bargains or in 
a company which sells to or buys from the 
company with which the union bargains. 
The New York law permits officers of labor 
organizations to receive gifts of nominal 
value. The Ohio bill omits this provision, 
and I assume that a union officer who re- 
ceived the pen with which the employer's 
representative signed a labor agreement as a 
memento of the occasion would be a criminal 
under the Ohio statute. 

The foregoing are small points. My last 
point is not a small one. The New York 
statute makes it unlawful for union officers 
to have certain specified financial dealings 
with employers, Substitute house bill No. 
573 copies these prohibitions, as well as mak- 
ing a broad criminal prohibition against con- 
flicts of interest. The New York law goes on, 
however, to also make it a crime for any 
employer or employer organization or any 
labor relations consultant to knowingly par- 
ticipate in or induce action by a union officer 
which would violate the act. 

Substitute house bill No. 573 contains no 
such prohibition. This is grossly unfair. 
Presumably the whole purpose of section 
4199.02 of substitute house bill No. 573 is to 
prevent the kind of a situation in which an 
employer buys off a union labor leader either 
by gifts (which are specifically provided for 
in section 4199.02(B) (4)) or by giving him a 
financial interest in the company, or other- 
wise providing him with bait which will pre- 
vent him from exercising his greatest dili- 
gence to protect those whom he is supposed 
to represent. The bill punishes those labor 
leaders who are false enough to their obli- 
gations to accept this bait. But it lets off, 
scot free, those who offer it. This, in my 
view, is unpardonable. I think everyone who 
has had any serious connection with this 
area, including such people as Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, the chairman of the Senate select 
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committee, has said that an employer who 
offers a bribe is just as guilty as the union 
leader who takes it. But the proposed Ohio 
bill punishes only the taker of the bribe, not 
the giver. 

I now turn to the remaining provisions of 
substitute house bill No. 573. Section 
4199.03 makes it a crime for anybody to apply 
for a charter for a labor organization to func- 
tion in Ohio unless he first files with the 
secretary of state a written statement set- 
ting forth the purposes for which the labor 
organization is organized. In the original 
version of this bill, the applicants for a 
charter were required to file a “prospectus.” 
The word has been eliminated in the substi- 
tute bill. But the philosophy remains. That 
philosophy is that the people who organize 
labor unions are somewhat like the financial 
operators who float securities. If you are in 
the business of floating securities, it may 
properly be assumed that you know enough 
about that business so that it is not a burden 
to require you to file a registration statement 
or prospectus with some government official 
before you seek to place the securities for 
sale. 

Workers who want to form a local labor 
organization are not businessmen. They 
may not even be organizers. But this sec- 
tion of the proposed bill would make them 
criminals if they get together and decide to 
petition a labor organization to issue them 
a charter so that they can become affiliated 
with an existing union. 

The proposed section would not, to be 
sure, interfere too seriously with the vicious 
people who deal in proper charters for phony 
locals about whom the McClellan committee 
has heard much testimony. Those people 
are professionals. and I am sure that they 
would be able to put forward a form of 
words as to their purpose in securing a 
charter which would at least meet the re- 
quirements of the proposed section 4199.03. 
The only people who will get caught under 
that section are the nonprofessionals, that 
is, simply, workers who want to organize 
themselves into a union and request a 
charter for that purpose. 

In addition to requiring the filing of a 
prospectus, by whatever name called, section 
4199.03 makes it unlawful to apply for a 
charter or to issue one, if the purpose for 
which the local is being organized includes 
acts prohibited by the proposed bill. I am 
frank to say that I don’t understand this. 
It seems to make a perfectly innocent act, 
the application for or the issuance of a 
charter, a crime if it can be shown that the 
reason why the charter was applied for or 
was issued was to violate some other pro- 
vision of the statute. What other provision? 
The provision prohibiting the conflicts of 
interest, the provision prohibiting embezzle- 
ment of union funds, the provision dealing 
with violence in connection with strikes? 

Section 4199.04 makes embezzlement by an 
officer, agent, or employee of a labor organi- 
zation a crime. I am not an Ohio lawyer but 
I have always assumed that embezzlement is 
already a crime in Ohio. Hence I am bound 
to inquire as to the purpose of this provision. 
I assume that it has some purpose. One of 
those purposes may be the penalty pro- 
vided in section 4199.99(C), which provides 
for a prison term of from 5 to 20 years for 
the embezzler of $60 or more of union funds. 
I do not know whether this term is the same 
as is provided generally in the statutes of 
Ohio for embezzlement. If it is, I see no 
point to the statute. If it is not, I think 
the statute is grossly discriminatory. 

A man who embezzles money from a 
church, from a school, from a bank, or from 
a corporation is just as much a thief as a 
man who embezzles from a union. Both 
should be punished. And both should be 
punished under the same statute and be sub- 
ject to the same penalty. Crooks are crooks. 
Iam not here to defend them, either in or 
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out of the labor movement. I think they all 
ought to be punished and I think they all 
ought to be punished without discrimination. 

Section 4199.05 makes it a crime for any 
person to serve as an officer, agent, or em- 
ployee of a union who has been convicted of 
violation of any provision of the proposed 
bill. This section underlines the problems 
created by State legislation in this area. 
The Kennedy bill which passed the Senate 
contains a comparable provision. But the 
Kennedy bill is limited in two ways in which 
this bill is not. First of all, it makes the 
convicted individual ineligible for office for 
a period of 5 years, not forever. Secondly, it 
exempts employees who have custodial or 
clerical duties. It is thus much more rea- 
sonable than the proposed Ohio statute. 
More importantly, if both the Federal statute 
and the Ohio statute are enacted, there will 
be dual standards for qualification for un- 
ion office. And if other States pass their 
own standards in addition to the Federal 
statute, there will be multiple tests. I do not 
believe there is any reason for so chaotic a 
condition. 

Directing myself exclusively to the pro- 
visions in section 4199.05, I note not only its 
failure to exclude clerical and custodial em- 
ployees, but also the fact that, taken in con- 
junction with the vague and broad pro- 
visions of section 4199.02, as well as some of 
the later provisions which I shall comment 
about below, it makes it highly likely that 
individuals who cannot possibly be char- 
acterized as being crooks or racketeers will be 
made ineligigle, forever, from holding union 
office. Thus, an individual who may inno- 
cently have a financial interest which some 
jury may later find does not meet the vague 
standards set up in section 4199.02 (A) may, 
because of his error in judgment, be perma- 
nently disqualified. An individual who gets 
into a fist fight on a picket line and who 
thereby violates section 4199.07 would be 
permanently disqualified. 

I recognize that the AFL-CIO ethical prac- 
tices code sets forth the principle that crooks 
and racketeers should not hold positions in 
organizations affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
But AFL-CIO ethical practices code 3 also 
says, in conjunction with this statement 
of general principles that “it is not possible, 
nor is it desirable, to set down rigid rules to 
determine whether a particular individual in 
a position of responsibility or leadership in 
the trade union movement is a crook, 
racketeer, a Communist, or a Fascist.” The 
code constitutes a directive to be admin- 
istered as a matter of good judgment by 
affiliated trade unions. Rigid prohibition 
based on arbitrary standards are thus not 
modeled on but are completely contrary to 
the AFL-CIO code. 

My only comment on section 4199.06 is a 
minor one. That section bars from holding 
union office any person who has been a 
member of any organization which has as 
a purpose the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force, violence, or other unlawful 
means and who has been convicted of any 
crime committed in furtherance of such 
purpose. In plain language what this seems 
to mean is that any Communist who has 
been convicted under the Smith Act shall 
be ineligible to hold union office. This cer- 
tainly cannot be attacked as being too broad 
and is, indeed, narrower in its coverage, al- 
though not in its retrospective application, 
than the provision of many union constitu- 
tions. I have only two questions. The first 
is, simply, whether there is anyone to whom 
the section would apply. The second is 
whether we should wholly discount the 
possibility of reformation by former Com- 
munists. The AFL-CIO is firmly opposed, 
as I am, to Communist union leadership. 
And as I have noted, many of them have 
broader provisions against present members 
or supporters of the Communist Party than 
are contained in section 4199.06. But few 
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if any unions place bars in the way of what 
I assume to be the object of all of us—the 
achievement of genuine understanding by 
those who have been misled by Communist 
propaganda of the vicious nature of the 
Communist conspiracy. For that reason I 
have some small doubt of the wisdom of the 
approach of section 4199.06, although its 
practical application would be of almost no 
significance. 

Section 4199.07 is, to my mind, probably 
the most dangerous in this altogether dan- 
gerous bill. In discussing this section I 
want to make clear at the outset that it 
has nothing—absolutely nothing—to do 
with the issue of union corruption or 
union reform. This section cannot be pro- 
posed as a method of dealing, even tan- 
gentially, with the problems presented by 
union leaders who are not faithful to their 
trust. Unlike the other provisions of the 
bill, therefore, this section does not du- 
plicate the provision of any proposed Fed- 
eral legislation. It is not modeled on the 
New York law. Its only parallel, I believe, 
is in the laws of States which are frankly 
antiunion. 

Section 4199.07 makes it a crime for any 
officer, agent, employee, or member—and I 
underline member—of a labor organization 
to commit any act of violence on anyone in 
any manner incident to a strike. 

What is the purpose of this provision? It 
plainly is not to make violence criminal. 
For violence is already criminal. Assault, 
battery, breach of the peace—all of these I 
assume are criminal in Ohio as they are 
criminal elsewhere. All of these crimes have 
statutory punishments which the legislature 
has thought appropriate for the nature of 
the crime. Why then this new provision? 

I think I know the answer. The answer 
must be that the drafters of the statute 
wanted to impose higher penalties and great- 
er punishments upon those who committed 
violent acts in connection with a strike than 
upon those who commit the same actions in 
some other connection. If a man gets drunk 
and gets into a fist fight he is to be punished 
under the general law if the fight takes 
place in a tavern or anywhere else but on 
a picket line. But if the first fight takes 
place on a picket line, then special punish- 
ments are to be imposed. If a man destroys 
the property of his neighbor, deliberately and 
wantonly, for reasons of pure spite, he is to 
be punished under the general law. If he 
commits the same act in connection with a 
strike, he is to be punished under a special 
statute and more severely. 

In condemning this proposal I do not want 
it to be understood that I am condoning 
violence. I do not condone violence. I am 
opposed to it whether it takes place on the 
picket line or any place else. But I think it 
discrimination of the worst sort to impose 
special penalties and special punishments 
for those who may commit minor acts of 
violence in connection with a strike. And I 
shudder at the proposal that anyone who has 
been convicted of committing a minor act of 
violence in connection with a strike shall be 
made forever thereafter incapable of hold- 
ing any union office or position. 

Section 4199.07 is not modeled after the 
New York act. It is not comparable to any 
provision in the Kennedy bill which passed 
the Senate of the United States. It is 
modeled after the picketing regulation 
statutes of certain Southern States and in 
particular after the infamous O'Daniel law 
of Texas. Unlike the O’Daniel law, however, 
it is not limited to violence on the picket 
line but covers any act of violence, to per- 
son or property, which is in any manner 
incident to a strike. 

Similar comments apply to section 4199.08. 
This provides special penalties for employers 
or persons acting in the interest of em- 
ployers who commit acts of violence inci- 
dent to a strike. Curiously it does not men- 
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tion lockouts. Nor does it mention violence 
to union organizers and members which oc- 
curs as an incident to union organization 
campaigns. Employer agents who beat up 
union organizers as a method of intimidat- 
ing them and preventing organization are 
subject only to the general criminal law, not 
this special statute. And it would seem that 
if the prohibition in section 4199.08 were to 
be of comparable breadth to that provided 
for in section 4199.07, it should also include 
stockholders as well as the managing officers 
of an employer corporation, 

But I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
do not advocate broadening the criminal 
provisions of section 4199.08. To the con- 
trary, I think that employers as well as 
employees are entitled to be treated equally 
with other citizens. And I therefore believe 
that both 4199.07 and 4199.08 are undesir- 
able forms of legislation. 

The last substantive section in the bill 
is 4199.09. This places a conspiracy provi- 
sion on top of specific criminal provisions 
in the preceding sections. If two or more 
individuals get together to procure the com- 
mission of any act which is in violation of 
any of the preceding provisions, they are 
guilty of an additional crime which, pur- 
suant to section 4199.99(H) is punishable 
with a minimum prison sentence of 5 years 
and a maximum of 20. Without going into 
this section in great detail, I think it plain 
that the severity of this punishment is 
wholly disproportionate to the nature of the 
crimes which may be encompassed by it, 
particularly the relatively innocent actions 
which may be held to constitute a violation 
of section 4199.03. 

I have discussed in some detail the specific 
provisions in the proposed bill. On the basis 
of this analysis, I think that only one con- 
clusion is possible. 

This is thoroughly unsound legislation. It 
is unreasonable, illogical and probably un- 
constitutional. It is fair neither to labor, 
to management, or to the public. In so 
characterizing the bill I think I can speak 
with assurance for the millions of members 
of honest trade unions who have a great 
desire in maintaining and preserving a free 
and honest trade-union movement and in 
the elimination of the few venal leaders who 
have abused their trust. 

The honest trade unions of America have 
a great and affirmative interest in eliminat- 
ing corruption and venality. The basic pur- 
pose of such unions, after all, is the protec- 
tion and advancement of the interests of 
their members. A corrupt union leader does 
tremendous damage to such unions. His 
sin is that he fails to represent, with the 
diligence and good faith to which he should 
be committed, the interest of his members. 
In failing to do so, he weakens the position 
of all trade unions and of the members of 
all trade unions. Reasonable legislation, 
dedicated to the elimination of this kind of 
corruption from the trade-union movement 
is, therefore, highly to be desired. It will 
strengthen the position of unions generally 
and it will strengthen the position of the 
leadership of honest trade unions. 

But this bill is not such a bill. I am not 
concerned with the effects which this bill 
will have on crooks and racketeers in the 
trade union movement. I am concerned 
only with the effect this bill will have on 
honest trade unions and honest trade union 
leaders, and I am convinced by my analy- 
sis of the bill, by comparison with com- 
parable provisions in the proposed Federal 
legislation and by comparisons with the 
provisions of the statute enacted in New 
York, that this bill is designed to hamper 
and intimidate honest trade unions. 

I also believe that this bill is unconsti- 
tutional. Its criminal provisions are so 
vague and all embracing that I am sure they 
could not withstand their first test. Fur- 
thermore, insofar as the bill attempts, as a 
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matter of State law, to set forth the quali- 
fications of those who can and who cannot 
represent organized workers in collective 
bargaining, it undoubtedly intrudes into an 
area in which Federal law has already pre- 
empted the field. 

In conclusion, I wish to restate my major 
propositions with respect to this bill. First, 
I believe that in view of the proposed Fed- 
eral action in this area and in view of the 
national scope of most unions who would be 
affected by any legislation, it is inappro- 
priate and unwise for any State to legislate 
on this subject matter, no matter how well 
conceived its legislation. Second, I believe 
that even if, contrary to my view, a State 
determines to legislate in this area, it should 
only place restrictions upon union action 
only if it has first provided the basic protec- 
tions for employee and union activities which 
are contained in Federal law and the law of 
the only other State, New York, which has 
enacted legislation in this area. Finally, I 
believe that, even apart from these views, the 
particular bill which you are considering is 
both unfair and unconstitutional. 

For all of these reasons I urge you most 
strongly to reject this bill. I do so on behalf 
of the Ohio AFL-CIO and the national AFL— 
CIO. And I do so because the AFL-CIO fa- 
vors prompt and effective action against the 
minority of crooks and racketeers who have 
infested the labor movement. This legisla- 
tion, by placing shackles on the honest trade 
union movement would, in reality, reduce 
the effectiveness with which those unions 
can combat the traitors in their midst and 
would immensely complicate the task of ob- 
taining proper and uniform national legis- 
lation. 


PRESENTATION OF 10TH ANNUAL 
ALBERT LASKER MEDICAL JOUR- 
NALISM AWARDS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is said that knowledge is power. In the 
fields of medicine and health, knowledge 
also can mean life itself. Ten years ago 
the Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation 
began a wise and fruitful program of en- 
couraging the widest possible dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and facts in these 
fields, through the bestowing of gener- 
ous annual awards for outstanding medi- 
calreporting. This pertained to the four 
realms of newspapers, magazines, televi- 
sion and radio. 

The articles and programs thus en- 
couraged have served to inform and en- 
lighten millions of Americans regarding 
one of the most vital of all topics—their 
health. This series of awards has 
helped to expose quackery, it has 
widened and extended medical research, 
it has brought fame to medical and sci- 
entific people who deserve fame, it has 
stimulated brilliant journalists and 
writers to inquire into the health of the 
people of our Nation. 

On April 30, in New York City, the 
Albert Lasker Medical Journalism 
Awards for 1958 were formally presented. 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, distinguished medi- 
cal editor of the New York Times, was 
the toastmaster. I had the privilege of 
delivering the principal address. Mrs. 
Mary Lasker, creator and donor of the 
awards, was present for the occasion. 
STUDY OF HEART DISEASE HEADS MAGAZINE 

LIST 

These were the four winners: 

Magazines: Francis Bello, of Fortune 
magazine, for his article “The Murder- 
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ous Riddle of Coronary Disease,” pub- 
lished in September of 1958. 

Newspapers: Joseph Kahn, of the New 
York Post, for a series of articles en- 
titled “Controversy Over Contraceptive 
Counselling in New York Municipal Hos- 
pitals,” published from May to October 
in 1958. 

Radio-television: “Today,” for its 
daily coverage over the National Broad- 
casting Co. network of the significant 
events in public health and medical re- 
search during the year of 1958, includ- 
ing its notable mental health program on 
the Central Islip State Hospital, New 
York, on October 8. This is the famous 
Dave Garroway Show. 

Radio-television: Al Wasserman, of 
CBS, a special citation, for his two pro- 
grams on “The Addicted” in the Twen- 
tieth Century Series of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, from November 30 
to December 7, 1958. 

Mr. President, the Lasker awards are 
sufficiently generous and distinguished 
to encourage the most talented and 
gifted creative thinkers to compete for 
them. Each of these winners received a 
check for $2,500, an illuminated scroll 
and a silver statuette of the Winged 
Victory of Samothrace, which symbol- 
izes in this instance victory over death, 
suffering and deadly disease. 

LASKER AWARDS SEEK TO WIDEN HORIZONS OF 
HEALTH 


T cannot commend such a program too 
highly. Mrs. Lasker has encouraged full 
and free discussion of a subject of para- 
mount and overwhelming importance— 
the health of each of us and our loved 
ones. All kinds of other awards are giv- 
en—so-called Oscars for acting, most- 
valuable-player awards in baseball, all- 
American scrolls in football, Pulitzer 
Prizes in journalism, National Booksel- 
lers’ Awards in literature. I do not 
deprecate the importance and stature of 
any of these. They are truly important; 
they are valuable. Yet, Mr. President, 
our health is everything, because with- 
out health nearly all other attainments 
become impossible. The Albert Lasker 
Medical Journalism Awards are designed 
to help us push back the frontiers of 
ignorance and mystery in our quest for 
better health and for the conquest of 
grim disease. What awards have a 
higher mission? 

After 10 years of successful opera- 
tion, the Lasker awards have achieved an 
eminence which annually attracts lead- 
ing figures in medicine and journalism 
and broadcasting to their presentation. 
On April 30 the editors or staff members 
of such magazines as Reader's Digest, 
Fortune, Look, This Week, Coronet, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, and many others 
were in attendance, as well as high offi- 
cials of CBS, NBC, and other broadcast- 
ing networks. It was a high honor for 
me to be privileged to address this blue- 
ribbon audience on the crucial impor- 
tance of an expanded Federal program 
of medical research through the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Mr. President, I believe the program 
of the 10th annual Albert Lasker Medical 
Journalism Awards Luncheon may be of 
interest to my colleagues because we in 
the Senate face the responsibility of con- 
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sidering soon the funds for the National 
Institutes of Health which will be re- 
ported to us by the able senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], who is this 
Chamber’s leading exponent of medical 
and health legislation. The discoveries 
reported and detailed by many of the 
winners of the Lasker awards are often 
a result of the research grants sponsored 
and made by the National Institutes of 
Health. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a release from the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation describing the win- 
ners of the 10th annual Albert Lasker 
Medical Journalism Awards, as well as a 
summary of my own address to the rep- 
resentative audience gathered at the 
Sheraton-East Hotel in New York City, 
N.Y., for this eventful occasion. 

SULLIVAN BACKS $500 MILLION PROGRAM 


I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from the 
New York Times of May 1, 1959, describ- 
ing the Lasker awards function and a 
column by Ed Sullivan from the New 
York Daily News of the same date, in 
which the noted columnist supports my 
bill (S. 1162) to provide $500 million in 
funds for a crash program of research 
to be sponsored over a continuing num- 
ber of years by the National Cancer 
Institute. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RELEASE FROM ALBERT AND MARY LASKER 

FOUNDATION 

New Lokk, April 30—Four Albert Lasker 
medical journalism awards were given today 
for distinguished reporting of major devel- 
opments in medical research and public 
health programs during 1958. 

Reports on progress and problems in heart 
disease, mental illness, narcotics addiction, 
and planned parenthood were chosen as the 
year’s outstanding examples of medical jour- 
nalism among the Nation's newspapers, 
magazines, and radio-television stations. 
They were the 10th annual awards for med- 
ical reporting conferred by the Albert and 
Mary Lasker Foundation. 

The awards were presented at a luncheon 
in the Sheraton-East Hotel to a newspaper 
reporter, a magazine writer, a daily network 
television program, and a television writer- 
director. 

The recipients of the 1958 awards were: 

Newspapers: Joseph Kahn, the New York 
Post, for a series of articles on the Contro- 
versy Over Contraceptive Counselling in New 
York Municipal Hospitals,” published from 
May to October 1958. 

Magazines: Francis Bello, Fortune maga- 
zine, for his article, “The Murderous Riddle 
of Coronary Disease,” published in September 
1958. 

Radio-television: “Today,” for its day-to- 
day coverage over the National Broadcasting 
Co. television network of the significant 
events in public health and medical re- 
search during 1958, including its notable 
mental health program on the Central Islip 
State Hospital, New York, October 8, 1958. 

Radio-television: Al Wasserman, special 
citation for his two programs on “The Ad- 
dicted” in the Twentieth Century series, 
Columbia Broadcasting System television 
network, November 30 and December 7, 1958. 

Each winner received $2,500, an illumi- 
nated scroll and a silver statuette of the 
Winged. Victory of Samothrace, symbolizing 
in this instance victory over death and dis- 
ease. 
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Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Democrat, 
of Oregon, a leading advocate of medical re- 
search legislation and a recovered cancer 
patient, was the principal speaker. Dr. How- 
ard A. Rusk, associate editor, the New York 
Times, was luncheon chairman. 

Joseph Kahn, winner in the newspaper 
field, was cited by the awards committee “for 
a notable example of journalistic enterprise 
in lifting the shadows of medical compla- 
cency and public confusion obscuring a sub- 
ject of primary concern to New York City and 
the entire world; for patient, persistent in- 
vestigation and exposure of the unwritten 
ban against therapeutic contraceptive prac- 
tices in New York City hospitals and other 
agencies; for overcoming a barrier of indiffer- 
ence, evasion, and hostility in developing his 
story without distorting the human facts of 
this health controversy; and, finally, for a 
pioneering contribution to the advancement 
of contraceptive counseling throughout the 
United States through his fearless reporting 
in the best traditions of public health educa- 
tion by the American press.” 

Francis Bello, winner in the magazine field, 
was cited for a comprehensive and illuminat- 
ing report on the present status of our knowl- 
edge concerning coronary heart disease and 
its underlying affliction, arteriosclerosis, the 
number one killer in America today; for a 
masterful examination of the relation to 
heart attacks and strokes of these suspect 
factors: heredity, obesity, overweight, high- 
blood pressure, lack of exercise, elevated blood 
cholesterol, and excessive smoking; and, 
finally, for an unusual example of creative 
journalism in assembling and integrating 
into a meaningful report the diverse and 
seemingly contradictory research aspects of 
the Nation’s most crucial disease problem. 

“Today,” winner in the radio-television 
field, was selected “for presenting to a vast 
network audience regularly in vivid and 
meaningful forms the problems and progress 
of health and medical research in this coun- 
try; for motivating public understanding and 
attitudes in vitally needed new directions by 
program emphasis on special areas such as 
mental health; for an excellent exposition of 
the ‘Open Door’ mental hospital philosophy 
as exemplified in the visit by Dave Garroway 
to Central Islip Hospital; and, finally, for 
illustrating the primary concern of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. for expanding the 
scope and influence of medical reporting 
through ingenious employment of the direct 
and immediate techniques of television.” 

Al Wasserman was honored “for revealing 
in unprecedented television terms the social 
and medical significance of a ‘hidden’ pub- 
lic health problem, narcotics addiction; for 
his artistry and extraordinary creativity in 
depicting the interaction of the addict with 
his environment, including the community, 
the law, the family and the hospital; for 
offering a striking example in these two pro- 
grams of the television medium’s unique 
ability to inform and educate national 
audiences on the pressing problems of medi- 
cine and health through candid examination 
with camera and microphone; and, finally, 
as writer-director, epitomizing the develop- 
ment of individual craftsmanship made pos- 
sible by the encouragement of the enlight- 
ened public affairs department of CES 
News.” 

Mr. Wasserman is the first television 
journalist to be honored twice with the 
Lasker award. He previously received a 1956 
award for his program on mental illness, 
“Out of Darkness,” presented over the CBS 
Network. 

The annual Albert Lasker Medical Journ- 
alism Awards were inaugurated in 1949 to 
encourage the writing and publication in 
general newspapers and national magazines 
of outstanding articles on public health and 
medical research. This category was broad- 
ened in 1956 to include radio-television 
broadcasting. 
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The foundation seeks to recognize jour- 
nalism that contributes to a better public 
understanding of current medical research 
or highlights public health programs affect- 
ing those diseases which are the main cause 
of death or disability; especially heart 
disease, cancer, mental illneses, arthritis, 
blindness, and neurological diseases. 

The advisory committee for the 1958 

awards included Dr. C. P. Rhoads, director, 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, New York; Dr. Marcus D. Kogel, 
dean, Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
and former commissioner of hospitals, New 
York City; Edward K. Thompson, managing 
editor, Life magazine; James Monahan, sen- 
ior editor, the Reader’s Digest, and previous 
Medical Journalism Award winner; and Mrs. 
Allmon Fordyce, vice president, Albert and 
Mary Lasker Foundation. 


ADMINISTRATION APPROACH TO HEALTH RE- 
SEARCH INADEQUATE, NEUBERGER TELLS NEW 
York MEDICAL JOURNALISM AWARDS 
LUNCHEON 


(Summary of address by Senator RICHARD L. 
NEUBERGER, of Oregon, Apr. 30, 1959) 

New YorK.—Political budget juggling out- 
weighed concern for American health needs 
in President Eisenhower's requests for medi- 
cal research funds in fiscal year 1960, Senator 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, declared 
today at the annual Albert Lasker Medical 
Journalism Awards Luncheon held at the 
Sheraton-East Hotel. 

“People cannot go to the drugstore and 
buy their own cancer research,” NEUBERGER 
said. “They must rely upon taxes paid to 
support Government sponsored organiza- 
tions such as the National Cancer Institute 
or contributions to private groups such as 
the American Cancer Society.” 

NEUBERGER, who recently underwent sur- 
gery and radiation therapy for cancer him- 
self, said he was shocked by the fact that 
the administration's recommendations in the 
field of cancer research and study of other 
major diseases were so inadequate that “the 
chairman of the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee felt compelled to terminate 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary Ar- 
thur Flemming’s testimony and request that 
he come back to the committee when he had 
more realistic proposals to present. 

“The resignation of Secretary Dulles be- 
cause of cancer came during the same week 
that the President dedicated the Capitol Hill 
bell tower to the memory of Senator Robert 
A. Taft, who was a cancer victim in 1953,” 
NEUBERGER noted. “Surely these two events 
should challenge the administration into 
adopting a genuine crash program of cancer 
research.” 

NEUBERGER heralded the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation for its sponsorship of 
programs designed to increase Federal sup- 
port of medical research. 

“Mrs. Lasker and her associates have taken 
the leadership in alerting us to the com- 
paratively pitiful sums allocated by Gov- 
ernment for the protection of health, as 
compared with the far larger sums frittered 
away on things of much lesser significance,” 
he said. “Just as it took Upton Sinclair to 
awaken the Nation to the filth and disease 
in meatpacking plants, just as it took Gifford 
Pinchot to arouse America to the looting of 
its natural resources, it will take courageous 
citizens to make this country fully realize 
that we have been investing infinitely too 
little in seeking the answer to such grim 
riddles as cancer, heart disease, and mental 
illness. 

“The administration's fiscal 1960 budget 
for medical research is a static one,” NEU- 
BERGER declared. “It allows for the support 
of very few new research projects in the 
major disease areas. It freezes the rate of 
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NEUBERGER pointed out that House hearings 
on medical-research expenditure estimates 
indicated that the President’s budget ac- 
tually involved a cutback of $12 million, 
since the administration asked for an increase 
in research overhead cost without request- 
ing the additional funds to defray it. 

He said the inadequacy of the admin- 
istration’s 8294 million health research 
budget was highlighted by recent statements 
by non-Government scientists who indicated 
that approximately $455 million could be 
effectively utilized by the National Institutes 
of Health during fiscal year 1960. 

“Their figure is not just some illusory 
goal,” NEUBERGER asserted. “It was based 
upon careful documentation as to what re- 
searchers could spend fruitfully right now in 
the various major disease categories. 

“For example, Dr. Sidney Farber, Chairman 
of the National Cancer Chemotherapy Com- 
mittee, requested $109 million in cancer re- 
search generally for fiscal 1960. In the field 
of chemotherapy, he asked for an additional 
$10 million merely to continue the present 
growth in the program of screening promis- 
ing chemical compounds against various 
forms of cancer.” 

NEUBERGER said failure to increase appro- 
priations for cancer research from the $75 
million asked by the administration to the 
$109 million recommended by Dr. Farber and 
others would result in loss of vital programs, 
including $11.8 million for establishment of 
10 to 12 cancer research centers in medical 
schools and hospitals, $8.5 million for con- 
tracts with industry in the screening and 
development of new compounds against 
cancer, and $5 million earmarked for research 
and contract programs on the relation of 
viruses to cancer. 

“Establishment of these research centers 
is one of the most important proposals made 
in the cancer field this year,” NEUBERGER de- 
clared. The centers would be outposts of 
Bethesda. They would use the latest diag- 
nostic and detection techniques, and they 
would speed the extension of new surgical 
and drug treatments to patients.” 

NEUBERGER noted that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration’s estimates of funds needed for 
all medical research have been revised up- 
ward by Congress each year. Appropriations 
for cancer research have increased from $20 
million to $75 million during the last 5 years, 
he pointed out. 

The Oregon Senator said administration 
failure to request sufficient funds is apparent 
in other aspects of the President’s overall 
health budget. He noted that the Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital construction program was cut 
from $186 million to $101 million and that 
the research laboratory construction pro- 
gram was reduced by $10 million, despite a 
backlog of requests in excess of $100 million. 

“I come from a State which is sparsely 
settled in comparison with the urban States 
of the East,” NEUBERGER said. “Many of the 
small communities in Oregon would be with- 
out essential medical and hospital facilities 
were it not for the Hill-Burton program.” 

“No person can know when his own life or 
that of a loved one may be totally dependent 
on medical research,’ he said. “Federal 
funds which I helped obtain in Congress 
have aided in development of cobalt-60 ra- 
diation therapy. This treatment has been 
vital to my recovery from cancer.” 

“Despite the forward strides which we 
have made in medical research, the causes 
and cures of many major diseases still elude 
us. The machinery of our Federal Govern- 
ment provides a means by which we may 
press to the optimum extent our fight against 
disease. 

“An adequate federally supported program 
can effectively insure continuity and sta- 
bility in research, permit expansion of basic 
as well as applied research, and free re- 
searchers from some of the financial limita- 
tions which cramp the ingenuity of the 
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mind,” NEUBERGER said. “Allocation of re- 
sources through the appropriation process 
permits a determination of overall need and 
the direction of resources to those areas 
where research opportunity and disease sig- 
nificance in terms of human suffering are 
greatest.” 


NEUBERGER URGES MORE CANCER AlIp—Scores 
PRESIDENT FOR CUT IN RESEARCH FuNDS— 
Four GET LASKER WRITING AWARD 


The Eisenhower administration is not 
spending enough money on cancer research, 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER charged yes- 
terday. 

He said this was true, even though cancer 
had forced the resignation of former Secre- 
tary of State Dulles in the same week that 
the President dedicated a memorial to an- 
other cancer victim, the late Senator Robert 
A. Taft. 

Senator NEUBERGER, who recently recovered 
from cancer, urged that the administration 
adopt a crash program of cancer research. He 
asked that funds for medical research not 
be cut just to balance the budget. 

Speaking at the Albert Lasker Medical 
Journalism Award luncheon at the Sheraton- 
East Hotel, the Senator, a Democrat from Ore- 
gon, said that “despite the forward strides 
which we have made in medical research, 
the causes and cures of many major diseases 
still elude us.” 

He noted that the administration's fiscal 
1960 budget for medical research allows for 
the support of very few new research projects 
in the major disease areas. 

Senator NEUBERGER said that Dr. Sidney 
Farber, chairman of the National Cancer 
Chemotherapy Committee, had asked for 
$109 million to support general cancer re- 
search. But he said the President’s budget 
called for only $75 million, 
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If President Eisenhower's figure is ap- 
proved, the Senator went on, it would result 
in the loss of vital programs, These include 
$11,800,000 for the establishment of 10 to 12 
cancer research centers in medical schools 
and hospitals; $8,500,000 for contracts with 
industry to develop new compounds against 
cancer, and $5 million for research on the 
relation of viruses to cancer, 

Four Lasker awards were presented for dis- 
tinguished reporting of major developments 
in medical research and public health pro- 
grams in 1958. 

The recipients were Joseph Kahn of the 
New York Post for his series of articles on 
contraceptive counseling in New York mu- 
nicipal hospitals; Francis Bello of Fortune 
magazine for his article “The Murderous 
Riddle of Coronary Disease,” published in 
September; Al Wasserman of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System for his 2 television pro- 
grams on “The Addicted” in the Twentieth 
Century series, and to the television pro- 
gram “Today.” 

“Today” was honored for its day-to-day 
coverage over the National Broadcasting 
Company of the significant events in public 
health and medical research, particularly its 
mental health program on the Central Islip 
State Hospital in New York on October 8. 

Each winner received $2,500, an illuminat- 
ed scroll and a silver statuette of the Winged 
Victory of Samothrace, symbolizing victory 
over death and disease. 

[From the New York Daily News, May 1, 
1959] 
My SECRETARY, AFRICA, SPEAKS 
(By Ed Sullivan) 

Dear Boss: Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER’s 
bill to get $500 million as a Federal cancer 
research grant may get additional support 
now that the cases of John Foster Dulles and 
Arthur Godfrey have dramatized anew the 
ravages of public enemy No. 1. His request 
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should actually be doubled, if the job is to 
be done. * * * Years ago, Dr. Joseph Laz- 
arus pointed out in this column that unless 
the Government stepped into the fight 
against cancer with a grant of $1 billion 
for a crash program that it was almost hope- 
less to expect a solution. Dr. Lazarus em- 
phasized that unless cancer research could 
be made attractive to young doctors, in terms 
of complete security for their wives and 
children, cancer research would continue 
along in fits and starts and that hundreds 
of thousands of people would continue to 
be struck down by it. Senator NEUBERGER, 
himself a cancer victim, apparently has the 
same definite feeling. Perhaps his political 
prestige and the page 1 impact of the Dulles 
and Godfrey cases will persuade Washing- 
ton that $1 billion would be a cheap in- 
vestment. 

Just imagine the effect on world opinion 
if Russia's Khrushchey stepped in while 
Washington continued to lag and announced 
that the Russians were endowing a cancer 
research program with $1 billion. It would 
be the greatest propaganda device that the 
Kremlin could conjure up. The United 
States had better beat the Soviets to the 
punch. * * * Before the Brussels World’s 
Fair, you proposed that the United States 
be represented at Brussels in terms of our 
humanity to man; that we send Dr. Jonas 
Salk there as well as Herbert Hoover and 
Dr. Howard Rusk, who could show the world 
press what we have accomplished in terms 
of human rehabilitation. The suggestions 
fell on deaf ears but perhaps, if readers will 
clip this column and send it along to their 
representatives in the Senate and House, it 
will light a bonfire. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GOLDWATER 
AT GEORGE WASHINGTON DIN- 
NER OF THE AMERICAN GOOD 
GOVERNMENT SOCIETY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I take great pleasure in asking unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the body 
of the Record a notable speech made by 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER on the oc- 
casion of the George Washington dinner, 
sponsored by the American Good Gov- 
ernment Society, at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., April 30, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR Barry GOLDWATER, 
SHERATON-PaRK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
APRIL 30, 1959 
Mr. Chairman, Senator McClellan, Senator 

Byrd, Congressman Halleck, Admiral Strauss, 

and fellow Americans, I can't begin to tell 

you the honor that I feel at having been 
asked to speak tonight about our first Presi- 
dent, and to speak about the problems of 

Government as I see them today. I can 

imagine no better place to discuss these 

things than with 800 Americans who are 
dedicated to the American principles of our 

Republic, and I can think of no greater honor 

that could become mine than to be asked to 

make this address on the same night that 
two of my close friends are being honored by 
this organization. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, 170 years ago 
today George Washington was inaugurated 
as our first President. What better time is 
there then to take a look at ourselves than 
the anniversary of that occasion because we 
have come a long way since that first inau- 
guration—we have come a long way in ways 
that are good—we have come a long way in 
ways that are bad, and it is to those things 
that I want to address myself tonight. 

For a generation now, ever since the stock 
market collapse in 1929, we have been living 
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on the razor edge of a crisis in human 
affairs. 

The dangers have come from economic de- 
pression and economic boom. They have 
come from international wars, police actions, 
and cold wars. They have come from the 
drastic alteration of our world by science and 
technology. 

It is beyond my ambition and capacity to 
interpret these conditions. I sincerely doubt 
if the sum total of them is within the grasp 
of human understanding, notwithstanding 
the valiant efforts of H. G. Wells, Toynbee, 
Durant, Lord Russell, and others who have 
ventured to interpret history and the course 
of civilization. 

We are here tonight in the interest of good 
Government. This alone is a subject of 
formidable dimensions as everyone in this 
distinguished audience is aware. So all I can 
promise you tonight are some personal re- 
flections on what disturbs me about trends 
in our national Government, 

Profound changes are taking place in the 
form and practice of the American Govern- 
ment. Those who are bringing about these 
changes argue that the revolutionary de- 
velopments of our times make the old rules 
obsolete. In their book, anyone who builds 
the temple of his thought on the foundations 
of our country is a reactionary. 

I think these people are taking liberties 
with history when they conclude that the 
crises and revolutionary temper of our times 
justifies the demolition of our country's 
foundations. 

I would like to ask them, have they for- 
gotten that these foundations were laid in 
revolutionary times? You may remember 
that Thomas Paine wrote, “These are the 
times that try men's souls,” when the Amer- 
ican system of Government was in the labors 
of its birth. War rocked the Old and the 
New World. An industrial revolution was at 
its height. Social relations everywhere were 
in upheaval. 

Thus, turmoil, crisis, and revolution were 
the conditions pressing upon the men in 
Philadelphia as they laid the foundations 
for our American Government. 

And then in 1856, Lincoln said this: “We 
live in the midst of alarms; anxiety beclouds 
the future; we expect some new disaster with 
each newspaper we read.“ 

The Nation was soon to go through the 
greatest of all crises—civil war—while it was 
on the eve of revolutionary changes in agri- 
culture, industry, and social relations. 

How, then, does it happen that our Nation 
was formed in times of crisis, preserved in 
times of crisis, now must be radically altered 
because of what is called the crisis of our 
times? 

While the outward conditions of life have 
radically changed throughout the years, the 
basic problems of our times are no different 
than they were in Washington’s time or Lin- 
coln's time. Nor are the eternal truths of 
human relations and the principles of nat- 
ural law and good government altered merely 
because we exchange the horse for the trac- 
tor, handcrafts for the machine, gunpowder 
for the atom bomb, or find the means to 
probe the depths of the sea and soar into 
space. 

I say this to you, my friends, at bottom, 
and with all the trappings of modern times 
stripped away, the real crisis of our times 
is in the thoughts and the actions of men. 
Men, not conditions, are responsible for our 
progress or our decay. 

The Founding Fathers in their wisdom 
wove the true values of good government 
into the fabric of the American system. 

Lincoln preserved them in the Nation“s 
darkest hour. 

I will say to you, if this heritage is fated 
for destruction, it can come about only 
through the blind and sometimes callous 
disregard of men for the true values in what 
constitutes good government. 
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I say that no definition of good govern- 
ment can describe the good government 
which is the heritage of the American peo- 
ple. 

But let me summarize the eternal truths 
which miraculously were given institutional 
form by our Founding Fathers. 

First, this Nation was founded on belief 
in Almighty God, whose divine precepts or- 
der the affairs of men and of nature. In the 
inspired foundation of the American system, 
the “inalienable rights of man” were lifted 
above the caprice of temporal powers and 
vested in the doctrine of higher law. The 
dignity and freedom of man is thus insepa- 
rable with his creation, as it has been all 
through time. His duties to God and his 
duties to his fellowmen are grounded in im- 
mutable law and individual conscience. 

Second, in the elements of good govern- 
ment and closely associated with liberty is 
the idea that government must be with the 
consent of the governed. 

If men do not consent, they are not free; 
and tyranny prevails. Simple and obvious 
as this is, it took centuries of struggle and 
slaughter for the deliverance of man from 
the power of man, 

That the people should dominate the 
government instead of the government 
dominating the people stem from antiquity. 
Solon was renowned for the idea; the Stoics 
championed it, but in our epoch it was still 
a radical idea when it became a foundation 
stone of the American system. 

It was embodied in the Constitution in the 
phrase in the Preamble “We the people 
„ in the limitations on the powers of 
government which run through that docu- 
ment, and in the 9th and in the 10th amend- 
ments we recognize and reserve, the powers 
for the people. 

Is this, too, not an eternal principle of 
good government, valid for all time? 

Now let us turn to the third of the great 
elements of good government in the Amer- 
ican heritage: the diffusion of power in 
government. 

The Founding Fathers knew that at the 
heart of man's inhumanity to man was the 
simple problem of power. 

From a wide knowledge of history and 
politics, they knew that the concentration of 
power—whether in the hands of one, a few, 
or the many—has poisoned the govern- 
ments of all ages. 

Oppression by a majority was at least as 
bad if not worse than oppression by a 
minority. In Lord Action’s maxim, none is 
excepted from the rule that “power cor- 
rupts and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.“ 

This follows from the overwhelming evi- 
dence of history that the possession of un- 
limited power corrodes the conscience, 
hardens the heart, and confounds the un- 
derstanding. 

Essentially practical, as every reader of 
the “Federalist” knows, the Fathers took 
these eternal truths into consideration in 
framing our Constitution. 

They adopted the Federal form of govern- 
ment to divide powers between the Nation 
and the States. 

They described the powers as “delegated” 
rather than “inherent” to indicate limita- 
tions on powers as well as to retain the 
ultimate control by the people. 

They divided the Federal authority into 
three branches and the legislative branch 
into two chambers, each with different ten- 
ure and different constituencies. And to 
make sure of constant change in the body 
with longest tenure, the Senate has a turn- 
over of one-third every 2 years. The whole 
arrangement of powers was made subject 
to an intricate set of checks and balances. 

And always, the ultimate sovereignty came 
to rest in the people, but even here power 
was checked. The people were not one 
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organized, coordinated body capable of act- 
ing as a unit; but people scattered over many 
States with diverse interests. They could 
act only through freely chosen representa- 
tives and not en masse in the public square. 

And I might call to your attention what 
is to me one of the most damnable things 
that has happened in this country in the 
last 30 years, and that has been the for- 
warding of the idea that in America we have 
common people. But I suggest to you that 
We are 170 million of the most uncommon 
people that God ever put on the earth. The 
pigeonholing, the cataloging of our people 
into ethnic groups, into groups of color, into 
groups of this belief or that belief to be 
pulled out at the politicians’ whim is an- 
other thing in the same category that those 
who have perpetrated it upon the American 
people should forever be ashamed of. There 
is no such thing as a hyphenated American, 
we are American, period. 

But we protected these people in their 
inalienable rights by specific declarations, by 
what we know as a Bill of Rights, and by 
limitation on National and State powers. 

No more ingenious means of diffusing 
power has ever been conceived by the mind 
of man. Its wisdom is grounded on the 
eternal truths distilled from thousands of 
years of mankind’s history. 

It required only that the people safeguard 
and use the remarkable tools given them if 
they valued their liberties and were deter- 
mined to keep them. 

It is an elementary proposition that in- 
stitutions of Government are made by man, 
and man is responsible for what happens to 
them. 

Benjamin Franklin noted this when he was 
asked what the men at Philadelphia had 
wrought, and you will remember what he 
said, “A Republic, if you can keep it.” 

A half a century later, Lincoln spoke in the 
same vein, when he said: “If destruction be 
our lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher. As a nation of free men, we must 
live through all time or die by suicide.” 

And today, tonight, men all over the 
Nation are gravely concerned about what is 
happening to this American heritage of good 
government. 

For at least the first century of our na- 
tional existence, a free people under God and 
free government built the most powerful, 
most prosperous Nation on earth. 

But since then a process of corrosion has 
set in which has greatly accelerated in the 
last 25 years. 

It would take a book to cover the details 
of how the American system of government 
is being altered. Just let me touch a few of 
the highlights. 

In the last 30 years, the Federal authority 
has been extended and enlarged far beyond 
the limits originally set in the Constitution. 
Today, it either preempts or strongly en- 
croaches upon the powers of State and local 
bodies and covers almost every interest for- 
merly of private concern. 

The whole conception of a division of 
powers between Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments is corroded. This concentration of 
power in the Federal Government cancels out 
the great principle of divided power on which 
all history shows liberty depends. 

It weakens the idea of government by con- 
sent of the governed by substituting cen- 
tralized government for government closest 
to the people. 

Government itself is weakened when it at- 
tempts to overreach its natural jurisdiction. 
The result is written in a law of diminishing 
returns which shows up in extravagance, in 
inefficiency, in waste, and in corruption. We 
have that, too. 

Already we have created a series of no 
man’s lands in vital areas of public policy 
and administration. This is evident in 
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labor-management relations, in safeguarding 
the Nation against Communist subversion, 
and in protecting the citizen from double 
jeopardy. 

My friends, not only has centralized gov- 
ernment grown, but it has concentrated 
powers in its structure. A whole network of 
Government commissions, bureaus, and 
agencies has been set up and endowed with 
a powerful combination of legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial powers in total disregard 
of the principle of separation of powers on 
which freedom depends. 

And I suggest to you that with this weak- 
ening of constitutional principles and limi- 
tations, the way was opened for a struggle 
for power between the several branches of 
Government. 

That, too, we have been witnessing over 
the past 30 years. The President has gained 
stronger powers in relation to the Congress 
than the Constitution ever contemplated 
giving him. The judiciary—chiefly the Su- 
preme Court—has seized upon legislative 
powers never vested in them by the Consti- 
tution. 

Perhaps the most damaging effects of this 
corrosion in principles of good government 
is the corruption of the democratic processes. 

As major government powers are drawn 
to a central source, the vitality and the 
spirit and the character of the people are 
altered. 

With government operating at a distance 
from them and exceedingly complicated, the 
people grow confused and discouraged from 
doing things for thmselves. Their self- 
reliance is weakened. The lazy become para- 
sites on the workers. They lose interest in 
acquiring the knowledge they need to hold 
government accountable. They give up the 
hope of influencing government. You think 
they don't—already, less than half of our 
potential voters trouble to go to the polis. 

Now when the public is in this weakened 
state, the self-interest groups move in, and 
even though pressure groups represent only 
minority interests, they can wield consider- 
able power because they are tightly organ- 
ized, and the public is not. It is the same 
situation in which a small inside minority 
controls a corporation when the stockholders 
are many and scattered. 

Now, I will say this to you that we have 
come pretty far along in bad government, 
when a bill to end flagrant corruption in 
labor unions has to have a sweetener in it 
to make it palatable to the labor leaders. 

And I say this to you, too, that we have 
come a long way down the wrong road when 
those who need controlling dictate not only 
the terms, but write the language of the 
terms under which they are going to operate. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our public men are 
also affected by this corruption of democracy. 
They move from the high ground of principle 
to the sinkholes of expediency, They com- 
pete in outpromising each other, and elec- 
tions become little more than a trade of 
favors for votes. 

The dismal consequences of these trends 
are inevitable. 

More and more, the people are compelled 
to look to government for solutions to their 
problems; and the perverters of democracy 
respond with more government. The road 
they travel is socialism, the infirmity that 
attends mature democracies. 

Government spending goes beyond all 
bounds. Not only the Federal Government, 
but a growing list of States are in deep finan- 
cial difficulty. 

Every sizable voting group demands its 
cut in the form of subsidies. 

Legislation is cut loose from principles. 
In its place we have expedient improvisation 
or surrender to the blackmail of pressure 
groups. 

Taxes skyrocket and destroy initiative. 
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Public debt mounts to astronomical heights 
and cannot be paid off except by ruinous 
inflation or repudiation. The Federal debt, 
my friends, is a time bomb hanging over the 
security of our people. 

Ultimately the public faith in government 
is destroyed, and in the chaos that follows, 
the people willingly accept a dictator. The 
price they pay is their liberty. 

And I say to you the hollowest phrase we 
hear today is the one that declares, “It can’t 
happen here.” 

But look around you today. Have you ever 
seen such Outrageous taxation, such a stag- 
gering national debt, such a waste of public 
money, such a pyramid of Government sub- 
sidies, dangerous inflation, so many lavish 
political promises, such a gigantic Federal 
bureaucracy, so much Government favoritism 
to special groups, such moral laxity, and so 
little responsibility in public life? 

And in this appraisal, my friends, let us 
look at ourselves, the American people. As 
politicians bent on their own perpetuation 
promised more and more and gave more and 
more of what was taken from the people, 
the people have grown to expect and demand 
more from government. 

Let me ask you a question. How much 
Federal aid did our forefathers receive; what 
they did they did with their own abilities; 
what they provided in the way of schools and 
roads and hospitals they did with their own 
savings or taxes at the local level. What 
they had was character; all they did was 
work; all they wanted was self respect; but 
look at us today. Security is above self re- 
spect, we ask more money for less work, we 
are weaklings who want government to take 
care of us when we should be taking care 
of ourselves, we pamper criminals and sub- 
versives when we should punish them and 
we condemn those among us who have the 
traits of their forefathers as reactionaries. 
I suggest to you that we have so accepted 
the arguments of compromise that we are 
willing to send men to run our governments 
who will compromise away basic principles, 
men who are even willing to appease in the 
name of compromise. Now all of us in the 
business know that compromise is a tool of 
the lawmaker but to fritter away principle 
for expediency, to destroy values for fear of 
disagreement is using that tool dangerously. 

Here we are just a little over year from a 
presidential election and where are the words 
of strength from the candidates? Who in 
seeking the highest office in our land is 
speaking of self reliance, harder work—yes, 
even self respect. No we are hearing the 
hackneyed shiboleths of giveaway—more for 
nothing—unbalanced budgets—give in to the 
union bosses for they have political power— 
the States can’t do it any more, centralize 
government. Now I tell you tonight that 
these aren't new ideas; they have wrecked 
every government in the history of man who 
tried them and will wreck ours if allowed to 
continue. 

These trends I have described have hap- 
pened again and again in history—not to 
poor, undeveloped nations—but to nations 
at the height of their development in indus- 
try, culture, prosperity, and military might. 
Years of self respect and hard work made 
this country, but fhese trends we see today 
and that we know exist can destroy us. 

I would not want to end on this bleak 
note. I do not despair the American Repub- 
lic; I have strong faith in it. 

When it is informed and alerted, it can act 
swiftly and with powerful force. As Lincoln 
said: “Our Government rests in public opin- 
ion, Whoever can change public opinion, 
can change the Government.” 

But to be effective, the public must be in- 
formed. It must be alerted. It must have 
a newspaper press to educate, not to arouse 
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passions and conflict. It must have courage- 
ous men to concentrate its force and to speak 
for it. 

This brings me to the heart of my theme, 
Today's crisis is in the thoughts and actions 
of men.“ 

We need more men of principle, men of 
conviction, men of courage. It takes prin- 
ciple and conviction and courage to throw 
off the blanket of conformity which suffo- 
cates public life today. 

We need more men like Bob Taft, whose 
dedication to the public interest surpassed 
even his own life ambition. 

We need men like Senator JOHN J. WIL- 
LiaMs who fought doggedly for years, and 
often single-handed, to expose corruption in 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

We need men like Joe McCarthy who, de- 
spite his shortcomings, did so much to alert 
our people to Communist subversion of 
American Government. 

We need men like Senator STYLES BRIDGES 
who realizes the significance of a balanced 
budget to a free country and hammers away 
for Government economy in the Appropria- 
tion Committee on the floor of the Senate. 
Yes, we need more men like Harry BYRD. We 
need more men like Admiral Rickover and 
Herbert Hoover. 

And we need men like John Foster Dulles 
who, more than any man in Government to- 
day, understands the true nature of the 
Communist threat and has the courage to 
stand up to the Communists and expose 
them. 

And I say this—let us have more men like 
those we honor today—Admiral Strauss and 
Senator JoHN MCCLELLAN. 

Others have and others will extol their 
virtues, but I would like to say this: These 
men are today being bitterly assailed because 
they have the courage to act in the public 
interest—because they dare to speak for 
causes, not unpopular with the people, but 
unpopular with the special interest groups 
which seek to dominate the Government. 

One of these great men is being attacked 
by small men over small issues—the other is 
being attacked by powerful men over pow- 
erful issues and you can make your choice. 

In these circumstances your citation is 
more than an honor to my good friends. It 
inspires them and others to persist and fight 
harder in righteous causes. It shows them 
they have distinguished support, and that 
they do not stand alone. It alerts the atten- 
tion of the public. It helps to clarify the 
public mind on the real issues at stake. It 
encourages wider public support, and thus 
helps to neutralize the strident, biased voices 
of the special interests. 

In this way we can increase and strengthen 
that rare element in public life—the number 
of men of principle and courage. 

This is the way to restore good govern- 
ment, to preserve good government, and to 
insure the survival and progress of free gov- 
ernment. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the challenge is 
yours. Make no bones of it—the enemy is 
here, the enemy is active, the enemy is so 
powerful in this country that I say to you 
in all honesty and sincerity that I fear far 
more the failure of the American people in 
this hour of crisis than I do any attack from 
our enemies from without. 

I think Abraham Lincoln in his Gettys- 
burg Address was trying to warn us that gov- 
ernment is a perpetual problem, a perpetual 
challenge to the people. I think he was 
trying to say to people of all generations, 
if this Government of ours ever fails it will 
fail because of the weakness of the people 
and again I say I am more frightened by 
this weakness created by an active enemy 
who knows they can destroy us by destroying 
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the morals of our people, by destroying the 
incentives of our people, the initiative of the 
American people—by destroying our mone- 
tary system. They can do this far faster 
than Communists can ever move unto our 
shores with a bomb, or a submarine, or an 
airplane. 

Once in our history the question was asked 
of American men, “Where do you stand, sir?” 
And I think tonight across this land that 
question should be asked again, “Where do 
you stand, sir?” And I think Americans 
across this land would resound with an over- 
whelming, “I stand with the men who 
founded our country. I stand with George 
Washington, with Thomas Jefferson, with 
the men of both parties who down through 
the years have added strength to the concept 
that man is free because he is a child of 
God, and that man walks this earth with 
dignity because he is that child of God.” 
Thank you. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BYRD OF 
VIRGINIA, IN PRESENTING AWARD 
OF THE AMERICAN GOOD GOV- 
ERNMENT SOCIETY TO HON. 
LEWIS L. STRAUSS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record the remarks 
made by me when I had the pleasure of 
presenting to Secretary of Commerce 
Lewis L. Strauss the award of the Ameri- 
can Good Government Society on the 
occasion of the George Washington din- 
ner of that society at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel on April 30, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I am honored by the privilege tonight to 
present to Lewis L. Strauss the George Wash- 
ington award tendered to him by the Amer- 
ican Good Government Society. 

I know of few men in our history who have 
given a more dedicated and useful public 
service. He deserves in the highest measure 
the tribute we pay to him tonight. 

Among his many public assignments Lewis 
Strauss was secretary to Herbert Hoover in 
1917-19 as U.S. Food Administrator. He 
then served as Chairman of the Commission 
for Relief to Belgium. Mr. Hoover, himself, 
recently described Lewis Strauss to me as one 
of the ablest, most reliable and thoroughly 
honest public officials with whom he has 
ever come in contact. 

He entered the Naval Reserve in 1926. He 
was on continuous active duty during World 
War II, and was the first rear admiral in the 
Naval Reserve to be appointed by President 
Roosevelt. 

President Truman appointed him to the 
first Atomic Energy Commission in 1946, and 
there he served with great distinction until 
1950, 

Then President Eisenhower appointed him 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and he served from 1953 to 1958. His service 
on the Atomic Energy Commission was of 
enormous importance, as it was during that 
period that policies relating to the use of 
atomic energy were formulated. 

President Eisenhower appointed him Sc- 
retary of Commerce on October 24, 1958. 

For the sake of brevity, I have omitted 
many other public assignments in which he 
has served since he began his public career 
back in 1917. So the man we honor tonight 
has served under and had the confidence of 
four Presidents—two Democratic and two 
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Republican—in positions of immense im- 
portance. I dare say no man living has such 
a record. 

Knowing Lewis Strauss as I have for many 
years, I can best describe him as a man of 
intense patriotism, able and conscientious, 
and whose aim in life is to serve his country 
well, and this he has done. 


CONSERVATION LEADERSHIP OF 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
excellent review and analysis of problems 
related to recreational use of lands and 
waters of the United States is contained 
in an article by Mr. J. W. Penfold, Wash- 
ington, D.C., conservation director of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on May 3, 1959. Mr. Penfold, who is a 
colleague of mine on the National Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, has outstanding qualifications 
for discussion on this subject. I think 
many Senators will benefit from the in- 
formation he provides about the princi- 
pal factors involved in better use of 
private resources for sports and outdoor 
activities. I ask consent to include the 
article in the body of the Recorp with 
my remarks. 

Mr. Penfold’s article is based on a 
symposium held during the national 
convention of the Izaak Walton League 
in Philadelphia last month. Besides the 
discussion of conservation issues, the 
convention took action on important 
resolutions, including three relating to 
the protection of anadromous fish runs 
of the Columbia River Basin. 

At its annual meetings, the Izaak 
Walton League has pioneered many 
legislative trails by action it has taken 
on resolutions. Because of its outstand- 
ing record of accomplishment and lead- 
ership, I believe there is great signifi- 
cance to the action taken by the Izaak 
Walton League for protection of the 
Columbia River fish runs. 

Mr. President, I ask consent to have 
included with my remarks the text of the 
resolutions adopted at the 37th annual 
convention of the Izaak Walton League 
regarding limitation of Federal Power 
Commission authority, Nez Perce Dam, 
and establishment of a Salmon River 
sanctuary. 

The league also has played a leading 
part in establishing sound practices for 
use and development of our natural re- 
sources, and I ask consent to include the 
resolutions adopted on public land ad- 
ministration and access to public lands. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 3, 1959] 
ToMoRROW’S CONSERVATION—A GROWING 
POPULATION AND RESTRICTED LANDS CREATE 

DILEMMA 

(By J. W. Penfold) 

A problem of ultimate importance to the 
future of public outdoor recreation was the 
subject of pinpoint discussion at the recent 
37th annual convention in Philadelphia of 
the Izaak Walton League of America. A day- 
long symposium dealt with the recreational 
use of private lands and waters. 
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The participants represented a cross 
section of US. geography and major points 
of view. The conclusion, unanimously 
reached, was that good outdoor manners, & 
sportsman's code of ethics involving con- 
sistent, vigorous self-discipline, is essential to 
perpetuate the traditional American oppor- 
tunity to hunt, fish, camp, boat, and other- 
wise find recreation, in the broadest sense of 
the term, in the outdoors. 

While national and State forests and parks, 
wildlife refuges and others public lands, pro- 
vide recreation opportunity for increasing 
millions of Americans, about three-fourths 
of the United States is in private ownership. 
Traditionally, these private lands and waters 
have contributed a major portion of the total 
available recreation. 

For example, between 80 and 85 percent 
of all the hunting in the Nation occurs on 
privately owned lands and waters. Even in 
the Northwest Douglas-fir region, four big 
game animals are bagged on private tree 
farms for every one taken in a national 
forest. 

Ownership of wildlife is vested in the 
States in their sovereign capacity for the use 
and enjoyment of all the people. This is a 
cherished principle which goes back to Eng- 
land’s Carta of 1215 and the Charter 
of the Forest 2 years later. An equally cher- 
ished principle is that the landowners shall 
have the right to determine who may come 
upon his land to hunt it. As our population 
has increased, such trespass laws have be- 
come increasingly restrictive. 


AMERICANS ARE URBAN 


In America we have become predominantly 
an urban people. Whereas a half century 
ago about 50 percent of us were rural dwell- 
ers, today only 12 percent can be so classified, 
and the percentage decreases year by year. 
“wilderness dwellers” of olden times 
have become city dwellers, dependent upon 
private lands for most of their outdoor 
recreation. Moreover, they have little oppor- 
tunity to associate with their rural neighbors 
and so develop a code of ethics necessary to 
get along with them. 

Deterioration in landowner-sportsman re- 
lations has been accompanied by a great in- 
crease in private lands posted against tres- 
pass. In Colorado during the past decade, 
the proportion of trout streams available to 
the public, as opposed to those privately con- 
trolled, has decreased from 90 percent to only 
50 percent. During the same period, fishing 
pressure quadrupled. 

As sportsmen pressure concentrates on the 
remaining open areas, the burden on the 
landowner of inconvenience, loss of privacy, 
outright sportsman-caused damage to his 
property becomes insupportable. He gives 
up and posts his land against trespass. The 
problem is again compounded. 

Now another complicating force moves in. 
An individual or a group with adequate fi- 
nances purchases outright or leases the right 
to hunt or fish on some choice land or water. 
They, too, post against trespass by others, 
and the public’s rights in the domains of fish 
and wildlife are effectively thwarted. 

Still another factor must be recognized and 
faced. Vast areas of public lands and waters 
are not available for public use because 
access to them is denied by intervening pri- 
vate lands. Along our Atlantic, gulf, and 
Pacific coastlines there remain scant areas 
for public access and use. With private de- 
velopment constantly adding to the capital 
investment, such lands are soon priced out of 
the market insofar as public purchase is con- 
cerned. If adequate steps are not taken dur- 
ing the next decade to acquire public owner- 
ship of key areas along our coasts, it will 
be too late. The vast recreational potentials 
of our coastal waters will have been lost. 
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Inland the same problem exists. A com- 
prehensive survey in Colorado has revealed 
the shocking fact that over a million and a 
half acres of public lands are denied the pub- 
lic by strips of private ranchlands which con- 
trol access. Preliminary studies in other of 
the public land States demonstrate com- 
parable problems generally. 
` The total problem now is difficult 
enough. But projecting it into the future 
points up the fact that it may become des- 
perate. Recreation pressure is developing at 
a fantastic rate. Laurance Rockefeller, 
chairman of the newly established national 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, pointed this out in his keynote 
address at the Izaak Walton League conven- 
tion. He attributed the increase to four 
major factors: increase in population (3 mil- 
lion and more per year), more leisure, higher 
real wages and greater mobility because of 
improvement in transportation facilities. 

Thus there are more and more people with 
the interest, leisure, and finances to enjoy 
outdoor America, coupled with a growing 
scarcity of areas open and available for their 
use. The full scope of the problem. will get 
detailed scrutiny from Mr. Rockefeller’s 
commission, with the assistance and cooper- 
ation of all the Federal departments, State 
agencies, universities, and private organiza- 
tions. The commission will present its re- 
port to the President, the Congress, and the 
States late in 1961, together with its recom- 
mendations for programs needed to assure 
adequate outdoor recreational opportunities 
to meet the needs of future generations. 

Meanwhile there are positive programs 
under way which offer a great deal of hope. 
Foremost of thees in the citizen’s mind is 
public acquisition of lands for recreational 
use: national and State parks, wildlife ref- 
uges and management areas, access points 
to water-supply reservoirs and to coastal 
waters come to mind. Currently before 
Congress are measures to establish a Cape 
Cod National Park, the Oregon Dunes Na- 
tional Park, the Indiana Dunes, National 
Monument on Lake Michigan and others. 

NEED IS TOO BIG 

Important as such areas are, they can 
never reach the number required or the 
geographical distribution to satisfy the need. 
Moreover, there is powerful resistance to 
taking sizable areas off the tax rolls, a fact 
that cannot be avoided. The public must 
look elsewhere as well. 

State game and fish agencies in most sec- 
tions of the country have made substantial 
gains in acquiring right-of-way across pri- 
vate lands to shores of lakes and along 
streams for fishermen. Some of these have 
been obtained without compensation to the 
landowner other than the assurance of rea- 
sonable supervision of the sportsmen by 
the State agency. More often, there has 
been some financial arrangement satisfac- 
tory to the landowner. 

This latter approach to the problem rec- 

another principle, which will be- 
come increasingly important in the years 
ahead as population grows, industry ex- 
pands and cities sprawl outward, engulfing 
farms, ranches and space just to accommo- 
date people. The principle has been called 
“multiple-use,” the practical theory and 
practice that land and water can serve more 
than one beneficial use at the same time. 

This principle, applied deliberately to 
major portions of our geography today, 
whereas in the past it was a matter of 
course, offers the single greatest hope. 
Seventy-five percent of the US. lands and 
waters in private ownership produce agri- 
cultural crops, forage for livestock, trees for 
lumber and pulp and other products of prime 
commercial value. In addition, with mini- 
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‘mum outlay, they can and do produce wild- 
life crops and recreational opportunities of 
importance to the public. Why not recognize 
this truth and act on it in positive fashion? | 

The major obstacle to this appears to be 
the sportsman himself. He is apt to beat 
his chest and complain that free hunting 
-and fishing are among the great freedoms 
of America. Granted, but like all the other 
freedoms, their maintenance exacts a price 
in self-discipline as well as other inescapa- 
ble, material costs. The sportsman happily, 
or grudgingly, pays a minimum license fee 
to hunt or fish and thereby supports pro- 
grams of fish hatcheries, bird farms and law 
enforcement activities. Is it a great step 
to approve programs which will assure areas 
where he may exercise his skill with rod or 
gun? 

We think it is no great step because the 
sportsman has already proved that he will, 
for a type of special privilege, purchase or 
lease prime fishing or hunting areas for his 
exclusive use, or utilize commercial fishing 
or shooting preserves for his sporting 
experience. 

Through public programs, with minimum 
unit costs, major portions of the Nation’s 
total of private lands and waters can be 
opened for public use. Through such pro- 
grams, also, a high degree of scientific man- 
agement can be achieved, thereby assuring 
an optimum production of wildlife in rela- 
tion to the requirements of the prime com- 
mercial production of the lands. The land- 
owner, the sportsman and the State wild- 
life agency in partnership can assure this 
portion of a worthwhile outdoor future. 

OUTDOOR MANNERS i 

But none of these several types of posi- 
tive programs will get the needed job done, 
if good outdoor manners, that is, good 
sportsmanship, is not the prime ingredient. 
The careless, surly gunner is not welcome 
back at the commercial shooting preserve. 
He is not good business for the proprietor. 
A couple of his type and the most generous 
of private landowners will cancel his ar- 
rangement with the authorities and post 
his land. The thoughtless, perhaps well- 
meaning but ignorant, sportsman is. not 
much of a cut ahead. A broken-down 
fence, trampled crops or a woodlot fire are 
just as damaging, whether deliberate or not. 

Nor is the sportsman the sole offender. 
Just check on the rubbish left by the Sun- 
day picnickers in any city park, or add 
up the number of picnic tables and benches 
broken up for firewood during a summer 
season. 

The participants of the symposium at the 
Walton convention represented sportsmen, 
the public, public agencies and landowner 
interests and they seemed to agree on one 
major truth. If the small percentage of the 
outdoor recreation-seeking public which is 
the actual offender will not correct its un- 
speakable outdoor manners it does not mat- 
ter much in the long run what else we try to 
do to perpetuate the best of outdoor 
America. We shall lose it and its oppor- 
tunities for wholesome, valuable recreation. 


RESOLUTION 8, ANADROMOUS FisH RESEARCH 
In COLUMBIA BASIN 

Whereas existing and proposed dams in the 
Columbia River Basin and other western 
streams for power, flood control, irrigation 
and navigation jeopardize the preservation 
and perpetuation of anadromous fish runs 
of vast commercial and recreation impor- 
tance; and 

Whereas present lack of knowledge con- 
cerning adequate and successful means for 
passing the young and adult of such migrat- 
ing species over such obstacles emphasizes 
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the critical need for accelerated research into 
this pressing problem: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by The Izaak Walton League of 
America, in 37th annual convention assem- 
bled in Philadelphia, Pa., this 25th day of 
April 1959, That Congress be urged to appro- 
priate adequate funds in accordance with 
the request of the Columbia Basin Inter- 
agency Committee to expedite research lead- 
ing to early solution of fish passage prob- 
lems. 


RESOLUTION 15, FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
AUTHORITY 


Whereas the Coordination Act provides 
procedures whereby Congress which is re- 
sponsible directly to the people for its ac- 
tions, may be assured of having before it, 
during consideration of any Federal water 
development project, full information re- 
garding the effects which such project would 
have on fish, wildlife, and related recreation 
resources; and 

Whereas such procedures enable Congress 
to make its decision with respect to such a 
project in terms of all the public values in- 
volved; and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission, a 
regulatory agency established by Congress 
and not responsible directly to the people for 
its actions, has authority to issue licenses 
for the construction of non-Federal water de- 
velopment projects and may issue such li- 
censes without regard to their effect on fish, 
wildlife and related recreation resources; 
and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission has 
in fact demonstrated a disregard for the 
anadromous fish runs of the Columbia River 
system, for example, when it urged construc- 
tion of the Nez Perce Dam, stating that the 
fisheries presented no problem in spite of 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary pre- 
sented by all Federal and State fisheries 
authorities concerned; and 

Whereas there are proposed a number of 
non-Federal projects which may come before 
the Federal Power Commission for licensing 
and which, if constructed, might obliterate a 
major portion of the remaining anadromous 
fish runs of the Columbia River system; and 

Whereas fish, wildlife and related resources 
on other waters in other sections of the coun- 
try may be similarly affected under existing 
practices: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by The Izaak Walton League of 
America, in 37th annual convention assem- 
bled in Philadelphia, Pa., this 25th day of 
April 1959, That it respectfully urges the Con- 
gress to provide for full consideration and 
effective protection of fish and wildlife re- 
sources in exercise of Federal Power Commis- 
sion functions, through enactment of leg- 
islation embracing the principles of S. 1420, or 
in otherwise restricting the authority of the 
Federal Power Commission so as to retain to 
Congress alone the power to destroy irre- 
placeable fish and wildlife resources, if such 
action is deemed necessary in the broad gen- 
eral interest. 


RESOLUTION 19, Nez Perce Dam 


Whereas the greatest threat to the runs of 
salmon entering the Snake River, a tributary 
to the Columbia, is a dam known as Nez 
Perce below the confluence of the Snake 
River with the Imnaha River in Oregon and 
the Salmon River in Idaho; and 

Whereas Nez Perce Dam, because of its 
height of approximately 700 feet, the fluctu- 


ating pool level of over 100 feet and its, 


proximity to the major salmon and steelhead 
producing streams, the Salmon and Imnaha 
Rivers present such problems that it is op- 
posed by every fishery agency both State and 
Federal in the Pacific Northwest; and 
Whereas the location of the dam being so 
near to the point of inflow of the three major 
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water sources namely, the Snake River, 
Salmon River, and Imnaha River, presents 
serious problems never before encountered 
in fish passage; and 
. Whereas no biologist or fishery engineer 
that has spoken on this subject can point to 
any device or plan that offers a solution to 
the fish passage problem at Nez Perce Dam; 
and 

Whereas the Board of Review of the US. 
Corps of Engineers is now studying the 308 
Review Report of the Master Water Control 
Plan for the Columbia River Basin; and 

Whereas this Board of Review has been 
urged by certain groups to alter the program 
of the division engineer and include Nez 
Perce Dam in said master control plan on a 
delayed schedule: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of 
America in convention assembled at Phila- 
delpkia, Pa., this 25th day of April 1959, 
That we again reassert our unalterable op- 
position to Nez Perce Dam on any schedule; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of the Izaak 
Walton League of America forthwith appoint 
a committee to present this and other reso- 
lutions bearing on the Snake River area to 
the Chief of the Corps of Engineers of the 
U.S. Army at the earliest possible hour. 


RESOLUTION 18, SALMON River SANCTUARY 

Whereas the Salmon River in Idaho is the 
most important tributary of the Columbia 
River Basin now available to migratory fishes, 
particularly spring Chinook salmon and sum- 
mer run steelhead trout; and 

Whereas it is vital to the maintenance of 
these runs of fish which are so important 
both recreationally and commercially that 
no dam be constructed that will obstruct 
their passage either up or downstream; and 

Whereas there is an ever-present threat of 
such construction unless Congress declares 
the Salmon River a fish sanctuary; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of 
America in convention assembled in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., this 25th day of April 1959, 
That Congress be urged to declare the Sal- 
mon River of Idaho a fish sanctuary, forbid- 
ding the construction of any dam thereon or 
on the Snake River below the confluence of 
the Salmon that will prevent successful pas- 
sage up and downstream of spring Chinook 
salmon and steelhead trout. 


RESOLUTION 20, PUBLIC LAND ADMINISTRATION 

Whereas the U.S. Department of Interior 
has been delegated responsibility for the 
management of approximately 178 million 
acres of public land in the United States not 
including Alaska and Hawaii; and 

Whereas the importance of these public 
lands to the people of the United States be- 
comes progressively greater as the increasing 
population demands more water, recreation, 
timber, livestock, and other resources of the 
public lands; and 

Whereas the existing laws, regulations, and 


, appropriations pertaining to the manage- 


ment of the public lands have been influ- 
enced by special interest pressures and do 
not provide a sound multiple-use program 
or adequate protection of the basic soil and 
water resources; and 

Whereas abusive land management prac- 
tices, primarily overgrazing, have often re- 
sulted in depletion of vegetative resources, 
destroyed watershed and recreational values, 
and greatly reduced the capacity of the pub- 
lic lands to produce timber, livestock, wild- 
life, and other wealth; and : 

Whereas some commercial users of public 
lands have effectively restricted public ac- 


cess to said lands for recreation and other: 


lawful purposes through closure of roads and 


trails upon their adjacent private lands: 


Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of 
America, That the Secretary of Interior ex- 
ercise all existing authority to initiate a 
sound multiple-use land management pro- 
gram, resolve the many grazing and access 
problems upon the public lands, and rec- 
ommend to the Congress the legislation and 
appropriations required to fulfill that ob- 


jective. 


RESOLUTION 11, ACCESS TO PUBLIC LANDS 

Whereas recent field studies in Colorado 
and Oregon have shown that the public in 
many instances is denied access to substan- 
tial acreages of Federal public lands for 
hunting, fishing, and other lawful recreation 
purposes where such Federal public lands are 
surrounded by private land holdings or where 
private land holdings separate such Federal 
public lands from existing and recognized 
public thoroughfares; and 

Whereas this condition prevents public 
use and enjoyment of these public land re- 
sources, for which there is an ever-growing 
need, and may seriously limit necessary har- 
vest and impede proper management of fish 
and wildlife resources; and f 

Whereas there is evidence that the same 
condition, in varying degrees, exists in other 
States embracing extensive Federal land 
holdings: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of 
America in 37th annual convention assem- 
bled in Philadelphia, Pa., on April 25, 1959, 
That it request the chairmen of the Senate 
and House Committees on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, respectively, to investigate the 
problems to determine its magnitude, to ap- 
praise the effectiveness of programs which 
may be underway to solve the problem, and 
to determine what further action should be 
taken at the Federal level to protect the 
public interest in these lands; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Izaak Walton League of 
America request the Governors of the States 
involved to institute comparable studies 
through appropriate State agencies. 


THE FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
May issue of Farm Journal has just 
reached the newsstands and its more 
than 3 million subscribers throughout 
the Nation. This issue contains a sur- 
vey of the agricultural economists of our. 
49 land-grant colleges which deserves. 
careful consideration and evaluation by, 
every Member of Congress. 

John Strohm, a highly respected agri- 
cultural writer from Woodstock, II., con- 
ducted the survey and he reports that 
four out of five economists say that— 
first, any laws further hamstringing the 
free market will hurt the farmer, the 
consumer, and the Nation; second, leg- 
islation has not and cannot solve the 
farm problem, although the right kind 
might help. But few economists believe 
we have had the right kind in the past, 
and most are pessimistic about getting 
it in the future; third; schemes in foreign 
countries to guarantee all farmers a fair 
income have been costly failures; and 
fourth, the law of supply and demand is. 
not out of date—there is no substitute 
for the free market. 

He quotes the comment of a university 
of Georgia economist who said: 

I doubt that legislation of the type we've 
had will help. On the contrary, I think it 
adds to the problem. 
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It vividly points up the need for an in- 
cisive analysis of existing farm programs 
which history has proven to be ineffec- 
tive. The time is here and now for Con- 
gress to take definitive action and make 
the necessary revision of obsolete farm 
laws. 

I know many of my colleagues have 
commented on the Farm Journal poll of 
farmers, which appeared in the April 
issue of the magazine. Questionnaires 
returned by 10,000 farmers in all the 
States again indicate that 8 out of 10 
farmers favor the objectives of the ad- 
ministration in providing more freedom 
for farmers and less Government restric- 
tion. I hope that each Senator will take 
time to examine the report, especially the 
returns from his home State. 

Without exception, the majority of 
farmers in every State replying to this 
poll, favor the general objectives and 
policies of the administration, a position 
which I know is shared by many Mem- 
bers of Congress on both sides of the aisle. 
If this be the case, we might well ask the 
question: Why is Congress delaying any 
longer? 

Mr. President, I submit that these two 
surveys of farmers and nonpartisan agri- 
cultural economists of our land-grant 
colleges reemphasized the need for de- 
velopment of new farm legislation which 
will benefit farmers and ranchers 
throughout the Nation, 

This frank response by some of the 
leading agricultural minds in the world— 
farmers and educators—deserves the at- 
tention of every Member of Congress, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the Farm Journal surveys in their 
entirety be printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the surveys 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Farm Journal, May 1959] 
Can New Laws SOLVE THE FARM PROBLEM? 
(By John Strohm) 

Those questions you see at the extreme 
right were part of a list that I recently 
sent to agricultural economists at every one 
of our 49 land grant colleges. 

I wanted to know what these economic 
doctors had to say about our farm problem, 
and what they thought of congressional ef- 
forts to solve it. 

I believe that the answers I got back (from 
37 of the 49) will shock a lot of Congressmen. 
Because four out of five economists say 
that— 

Any laws further hamstringing the free 
market will hurt the farmer, the consumer, 
and the Nation, 

Legislation has not and cannot solve the 
farm problem, although the right kind might 
help. But few economists believe we’ve had 
the right kind in the past, and most are pessi- 
mistic about getting it in the future. 

Schemes in foreign countries to guarantee 
all farmers a fair income have been costly 
failures. 

The law of supply and demand is not out 
of date—there is no substitute for the free 
market. 

“I doubt that legislation of the type we've 
had will help,” warns a University of Georgia 
economist. “On the contrary, I think it adds 
to the problem.” 
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How would the economists do it then? 
Three specific proposals bobbed up in most 
of their replies: 

1. Bring capacity to produce into balance 
with markets by shifts in land use and migra- 
tion out of agriculture. 

2. Get Government out of agriculture. 

3. Put agriculture on the same basis as 
business and industry from the standpoint 
of price protection. 

A University of Nebraska economist puts 
it this way: “We need more energetic policies 
to adjust land use and remove people from 
low-income, labor surplus areas.” 

Which farm programs have worked best? 
Sugar and wool by a wide margin, say the 
economists. But most pointed out the rea- 
son: the U.S. imports both commodities and 
therefore is trying to stimulate domestic 
production. 

Which have been the worst failures? 
Wheat and cotton won this dubious distinc- 
tion. Unwise legislation has piled up un- 
manageable surpluses, lost markets and de- 
layed badly needed adjustments, they said. 

By an overwhelming margin, they agree 
that our free market system, with its weak- 
nesses, is still vastly superior to any de- 
veloped anywhere in the world. Only two 
think that the cooperative marketing sys- 
tems of the Scandinavian countries might be 
better. 

“Producers now selling in relatively free 
markets have probably fared at least as well 
as those selling in government-supported 
markets,” says a University of California 
economist. “Adjustments under free market 
conditions tend to be more severe but usually 
occur more quickly.” 

All economists warn that government 
guaranteed prices inevitably bring regula- 
tions over production, although few feel that 
farmers recognize this fact. 

Has Congress learned anything from the 
failures of the past? The economists aren't 
sure. A majority feel that farmers will have 
less freedom to plan, plant, and sell in the 
next 5 to 10 years. They predict we'll have 
farm programs and controls with us for a 
long time. 

WHAT FARM ECONOMISTS SAY 

1. Can legislation solve the farm prob- 
lem? Yes, 2 percent; no, 46 percent; right 
kind can help, 50 percent; maybe, 2 percent. 

2. Have Government attempts to raise 
prices hurt or helped farmers? Hurt, 38 
percent; helped, 38 percent; hurt and helped, 
24 percent. 

3. Some people argue that the law of 
supply and demand is out of date. Agree, 
3 percent; disagree, 94 percent; both 3 per- 
cent. 

4. In foreign countries that have fixed 
farm prices and controlled production, are 
farmers better off financially as a result? 
Yes, 6 percent; no, 94 percent. Do consumers 
there pay more or less for food, if you in- 
clude taxes they pay for subsidies? More, 
86 percent; less, 914 percent; same, 414 per- 
cent. 

5. In your opinion, will U.S. farmers have 
more or less freedom to plant and sell in the 
next 5 to 10 years than they've had? More, 
19 percent; less, 47 percent; same, 34 percent. 


[From the Farm Journal, April 1959] 
THe FARM PLAN You VOTED For 
(By Claude W. Gifford) 

Eight out of ten Farm Journal readers 
want lower price supports and fewer con- 
trols in the future—instead of higher price 
supports and strict controls. 

And more than half (55 percent) want 
the Government to get clear out. 

That’s the way farmers voted who mailed 
in ballots printed on page 41 in the Febru- 
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ary issue. The article accompanying the 
ballot sized up the situation this way: 

Farm productive capacity is racing ahead 
faster than the growth in population and 
demand. This tightens the squeeze on farm 
prices. At the same time, support pro- 
grams are piling up Government surpluses 
at an alarming rate. So, the article asked, 
which of five general directions (see choices 
left and below) do you think future Gov- 
ernment price support policy should take? 

Results from the first 10,000 ballots 
mailed by farmers show that 78 percent 
favor the first 3 choices—each of which 
calls for less support and more freedom 
than past or present support programs. By 
all odds the most popular choice is to chuck 
all supports and get the Government clear 
out—let farmers’ own decisions and man- 
agement ability determine who'd produce 
what. 

This poll reveals that the South’s Farm 
Journal readers are no longer the high price 
support and strict control advocates they 
were once assumed to be. Midwestern 
States gave high price supports a larger vote 
than the other three regions—but still only 
one Midwestern farmer out of five favors 
90 to 100 percent of parity. It may surprise 
you that Iowans, who are often held up as 
typical of all farmers, are less inclined to 
“kick the Government out” than farmers in 
any other State. 

Among the different commodities, farmers 
specializing in either poultry, beef, or fruit 
and vegetables are the most inclined to 
chuck supports. Wheatgrowers and feed 
grain producers are least disposed to do 
this—although nearly half of them think 
it’s the thing to do. 

How dependable are these figures? Stat- 
isticlans say, they’re sound. The ballot 
tabulations were checked in these ways: 

Tentative percentages were figured after 
the first 2,000 ballots were counted. These 
percentages proved highly accurate when 
10,000 had been tabulated. 

Farm Journal statisticians say that count- 
ing several thousand more ballots wouldn't 
change the regional and national percentage 
figures except possibly by one or two points 
here and there. Percentage figures from the 
small States with fewer farms have the best 
possibility of being nonrepresentative. 

The results are a pretty good barometer of 
farm thinking across the Nation for these 
reasons: 

Farm Journal's circulation—a whopping 
3.1 million—covers all parts of the country. 

The number of ballots mailed is amazingly 
close to the proportion of circulation in each 
State—there was no “run on the ballot box” 
from one State or region to upset the final 
percentages. 

When the vote of readers is adjusted for 
the actual number of farms in each region 
(1954 census figures), the final percentages 
are almost identical to the ones from our 
sample. The difference: 2 percent more in 
favor of the “no support” choice, and 1 per- 
cent fewer in favor of “high supports.” 

As a further check, a 14-State survey was 
made among fathers of vocational agricul- 
ture students—some Farm Journal readers, 
and some not. Eight out of ten (82 percent) 
favored the first three choices (compared 
with 78 percent by mail). 

This poll also checks closely with a survey 
made in the December 1957 Farm Journal 
when 50 percent of the readers responding 
voted that the Government should get clear 
out of farming. 

Age makes little difference in the attitude 
of the readers voting. The slight difference 
is that young farmers in the 20- to 30- — 
old bracket and farmers 60 and over are 
slightly more in favor of lower supports and 
fewer controls. 

Two ballots were returned from Alaska, one 
by a haygrower and one by a potato grower— 
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both voted for no supports. One Illinois 

corngrower mailed his ballot from Canada. 

The oldest voter was an Idaho wheatgrower 

at an even 100 years. Five said their most 

important farm product is “children.” 

How THE UNITED STATES VOTED ON THE FIVE 
CHOICES 


No supports, no controls, no floors; free 
market prices; get the government clear out, 
55 percent. 

Emergency supports to prevent disaster 
from a huge crop or sudden loss of markets; 
floors set at, say, 50 percent of parity, or 
75 percent of the average 3-year market 
price. No controls, 15 percent. 

Adjustment supports such as 90 percent of 
the average 3-year market price. Permits 
gradual adjustment to normal markets. Mod- 
erate production control when necessry to 
ease adjustments, 8 percent. 

High price supports—90 to 100 percent of 
parity. Cross-compliance and tight produc- 
tion controls to restrict output to available 
markets—bushel-and-pound allotments to 
limit what you could sell, 14 percent. 

Production payments—let markets fall, 
then pay farmers in cash to make up the 
difference between the market price and the 
support level. Extend supports to perish- 
ables, such as beef, pork, eggs and fruit. 
Strict bushel-and-pound controls to hold 
down costs of the program, 8 percent. 
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What different commodity groups want 
CENTRAL 
[In percent] 


Kind of farmers 


‘eed grains. 
Fruit and — 
General. 


Kind of farmers 


Kind of farmers 


Kind of farmers 


INFLATION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
morning before the Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, there appeared as a 
witness Ralph Cordiner, who at one time 
was in the Government service in war- 
time and thereafter. He testified on Sen- 
ate bill 215, In the April 30 issue of the 
Wall Street Journal there appeared a 
rather interesting editorial entitled “How 
Not To Control Inflation,” which bears 
on the bill, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How Nor To CONTROL INFLATION 


An instructive example of upside down eco- 
nomic thinking is on display in the Senate 
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Antitrust subcommittee. The group, headed 
by Senator Keravver, is holding hearings on 
Senator O'Manoner’s bill to require com- 
panies in concentrated industries to give the 
Government advance notice—and justifica- 
tion—of any price increases. 

Consider, to begin with, this notion of con- 


centration. What does it mean? It is ap- 
parently supposed to mean that some com- 
panies in industries like autos and steel are 
so powerful they can administer prices with- 
out regard to market forces. 

This assumption overlooks some rather 
plain facts. There are many steel companies, 
big, medium and small, and they are highly 
competitive. And there are few places where 
competition is fiercer than in the auto indus- 
try—competition among the big three and 
between divisions of them, and formidable 
new competition from smaller firms and for- 
eign makers. So it just does not seem rea- 
sonable to contend that these industries are 
impervious to market forces; they are in fact 
propelled by them, 
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Well, then, why don’t such prices come 
down in periods of lower demand? One 
answer is that some steel prices were re- 
duced last year, and that what amounted to 
reduction in various forms of absorption was 
fairly prevalent. But to the extent that 
prices didn’t come down more, a simple ex- 
planation is that wages are not permitted 
to decline in response to lower demand; auto 
wages, for instance, actually went up during 
the recession. 

Anyway, concentration can only be a rela- 
tive thing. If there is any concentration in 
industry, it is negligible compared to the 
obvious concentration of power in labor 
unions. Unions can shut down whole in- 
dustries, and they can and do administer 
wage levels without regard to market con- 
ditions. That is sheer monopoly power; 
there is nothing like it in supposedly con- 
centrated industries. 

So here is the subcommittee studiously 
looking for concentration in the wrong places, 
and not looking in the right ones. 

But there is more, or perhaps less, than 
that in the approach of this bill. Its aim, 
of course, is to combat inflation by at least 
throwing the glare of publicity on proposed 
price increases. Senator O’MAHONEY denies 
it is a price-control bill, but it does not take 
a fevered imagination to see that it points 
in that direction. 

Suppose the bill were law and the Govern- 
ment were empowered to conduct hearings 
on proposed price increases. Suppose the 
Government didn't like the price increases 
under study and could not persuade the 
companies to hold the line. What is the 
Government to do? The next step would 
be to get the power to forbid the increases. 
Naturally. 

And this would be to plunge headlong 
into one of the oldest of economic fallacies. 
Price controls are not an answer to inflation 
because price increases are not a cause of 
inflation; at the most they may be an effect 
of inflation. The prime source of inflation 
is not hard to find; it is in persistent Federal 
budget deficits financed in such a way as 
to swell the money supply. Mr. KEFAUVER 
and Mr. O’MaHoney, though, seem uninter- 
ested in looking in that place either. 

In addition, imposing these controls in 
peacetime would have serious and unpleas- 
ant consequences. It would introduce new 
rigidities into an economy already suffering 
from the rigidity of administered wages, and 
constitute another new depressant on sound 
economic growth. It would be putting the 
world on notice that the United States had 
decided to abandon the market economy 
which has made it thrive. 

At this moment there is a good deal of 
doubt that the O'Mahoney bill will pass this 
year. But it is nonetheless important both 
as a study in futility and as a warning that 
if inflation is permitted to grow, more such 
proposals will be forthcoming. And that 
one of them may pass. 

The need to control inflation is indeed 
urgent. The way to control it, however, is 


not to regiment the people. It is to control 
the Government, 


DEATH OF SIDNEY N. GUBIN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Nation has suffered a great loss in the 
passing of an outstandingly capable and 
devoted public servant. many 
friends and associates are deeply sad- 
dened by the untimely passing of Sidney 
N. Gubin while on duty in the Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

It was my privilege and that of many 
other Members of the Congress during 
more than two decades to have the great 
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benefit of the wisdom and outstanding 
capability of this eminently qualified and 
dedicated public servant. His was an 
unusual talent in the field of agricul- 
tural economics. Probably no other in- 
dividual was so well versed in the history, 
the applicability and the effects of farm 
legislation, particularly those affecting 
agricultural price supports and price in- 
fluencing operations, as was Sid Gubin. 

Mr. Gubin’s great ability to analyze 
legislation and understand what the con- 
sequences would be was of immeasurable 
value to several Secretaries of Agri- 
culture. In his years as a civil servant, 
Sidney Gubin served outstandingly and 
was as devoted and dedicated to one 
Secretary as to another. On a number 
of occasions he rendered distinguished 
service to his country while on foreign 
missions. He was held in very high 
esteem not only by a host of his own 
countrymen, but also by the representa- 
tives of other countries with whom he 
sat around the international conference 
tables on agricultural matters. 

Sidney Gubin’s philosophy was one 
which might well be emulated by many 
of us. His was a philosophy of always 
doing his best, cheerfully, and without 
the necessity or desire of the limelight, 
of following the precepts of honesty and 
integrity. To his bereaved family we 
offer our profound sympathies. 


ADDRESS BY HENRY J. KAISER, 
JR., AT RECENT INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CONGRESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Henry J. Kaiser, Jr., vice president, 
Kaiser Industries Corp., was asked to 
make a major address at the recent In- 
ternational Press Congress held at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., 
as a part of the 50th anniversary cele- 
bration of the School of Journalism of 
the university. This is the world’s first 
school of journalism. 

Attending the International Press 
Congress were leading journalists from 
more than 50 countries including the 
United States. Ghana, India, Japan, 
Israel, Mexico, Brazil, Cuba, Turkey, 
France, Norway, and the Netherlands 
were other countries represented. Byron 
Price, former Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, served as 
director general of the Congress. 

The purpose of the Congress was to 
promote the welfare and good service of 
journalism and journalists throughout 
the world. 

The principal speaker at the dinner 
meeting on the opening day of the Con- 
gress, Mr. Kaiser, was the only nonjour- 
nalist invited to address the delegates. 
This young industrialist called upon the 
journalists of the free world to face up 
to the challenge of communism and 
seize the initiative from the Communists. 

He said the free press of the world can 
do this by giving life and force to the 
ideal of individual liberty. He urged 
the delegates to form an alliance among 
the free press representatives of the 
world and adopt a long-range program 
to carry the battle of ideas to the Com- 
munists. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Kaiser's address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARTNERSHIP FOR A FREE WORLD 

Less than 200 years ago, a small group of 
men came together in a hall in Philadelphia 
and signed into being a paper called the 
Declaration of Independence. Upon the 
principle of this document, the American 
people chose to build this Nation. We de- 
clared ourselves an independent people with 
certain inalienable rights, and we declared 
ourselves ready to defend these principles. 

We further declared, that each man de- 
serves free representation in government, 
and the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. It was not a new idea. Nor 
was the government we chose to form, a 
new kind of government. It was, in fact, an 
old idea and an old form of government. 
But when our young Nation declared this 
idea it was new to us—and so it is with all 
men when they come to declare freedom, 
and individual liberty, for themselves. We 
in America welcome the nations of the free 
world who are now experiencing this same 
idea in all its freshness, and who are re- 
sponding to its principles with vigor. 

Here in this room tonight are gathered 
together the thought-leaders of millions of 
people from all parts of the earth. 

England is here in this room, and the new 
Government of Ghana. Mexico is here, and 
Brazil; Japan is here, and India. Israel is 
here; Norway, Scotland, France, Guatemala, 
Turkey, the Netherlands, Jordan—all of these 
great countries are here—and many more. 
But the wonderful thing is this—under what 
title are you here? The free press. And 
what is the theme under which you are meet- 
ing? “A Stronger Free Press for a Better 
Free World.” 

This, then, is the bond which draws you 
together. You are anxious to find a way 
of strengthening the liberty you now have, 
and through such strength to contribute to 
lasting freedom among the peoples you 
represent. 

As a businessman I am thrilled to have 
been invited to play some small part in this 
extraordinary conference. I am proud that 
you should wish to hear what an outsider 
might have to say on this question of a 
free press—and, more particularly, on the 
relation of this free press to a world, now 
locked in such serious conflicts. 

My part is a simple one. The premise on 
which I would like to base my remarks is 
this: I believe that freedom of the press 
depends upon the success and continuance 
of our free enterprise system throughout the 
world. More simply stated, if there is no free 
world there can be no free press. 

I further believe that this system, in all 
its various forms, is being challenged for its 
very existence by the idea of totalitarianism, 
the chief exponents of which are represented 
in Moscow and Peiping. 

To these beliefs, I would add a third. I 
believe that the free press is faced with a 
challenge and responsibility greater than 
any in its history. The challenge is this: 
In the face of Communist economic and po- 
litical conspiracy and propaganda, the free 
press, for its own survival, must develop a 
dynamic, long-range plan of counterattack 
designed to support and further the objec- 
tives and meaning of free enterprise. It 
must go further. The free press must take 
the initiative away from the Communists 

giving life and force to the ideal of in- 
dividual liberty upon which each of our 
economic and political systems is based. Do- 
ing this, we will prevail against those who 
state to the world that the only answer to 
its many problems is the answer of regi- 
mentation. 
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Finally, I would suggest that the free press 
find a means of activating such a program 
in the shortest time possible. The hours 
left us for such action, are rapidly waning. 

Publishing and selling newspapers may no 
longer be enough. The mere reporting of 
facts may no longer suffice. Ideas must be 
reported. And I am not speaking here of 
propaganda; I am speaking of truth, of 
making use of the truth that is all around 
us. 
Here I would like to turn aside, for a mo- 
ment, to lodge what I hope will be taken asa 
friendly complaint. Thirty years, in my 
opinion, is too long a time to let pass be- 
tween conferences such as these. The last 
Press Congress of the World, I find, took 
place as long ago as 1926. 

To me, this is a very serious timelag, con- 
sidering the vital role your profession can 
and should be playing in a world seriously 
in need of direction. I should hope that it 
would appear feasible to hold such a press 
congress—not every 30 years, but every 4 or 
5 years—and to move it around the world, 
with future meetings in such places as Bom- 
bay, Tokyo, Ghana, Brazil, and so on. 

The 50th anniversary of this great Missouri 
School of Journalism, which this press con- 
gress observes, can be the foundation for 
future programs of equal strength and re- 
newed dedication to the principles set forth 
in your current theme. 

Returning to my own theme, I feel a defi- 
nition may be called for—regarding the 
words “free enterprise.” Obviously, there 
are as many different expressions of such a 
concept as there are nations represented in 
this room. 

As I use it here, however, I mean it to 
represent that system of economic and po- 
litical government which provides maximum 
opportunities for individual freedom and 
personal responsibility. It may be weighted, 
in some of our countries, toward more pri- 
vately owned enterprise, and, in others, to- 
ward a more state-managed economy. But 
throughout its spectrum, individual liberty 
is the goal and the guiding spirit. 

Freedom and dignity of the individual are 
paramount, and are sought, universally, as 
the ultimate goal, and the ultimate good. 

Opposed to this concept of free enter- 
prise—is the totalitarian idea—which occurs, 
again and again, wherever there are men, or 
groups of men, who would seize power and 


accumulate privilege, for the purpose of ex-. 


ploitation. The totalitarian, or Communist 
idea, is basically nonrevolutionary, in its 
determination to inhibit and stifle, indi- 
vidual progress and expression. Its chief ex- 
ponents are Soviet Russia and Communist 
China—jointly bent on stamping out free 
enterprise, wherever it exists—in order to 
gain final and complete dominion over all our 
peoples, 

Undermining our drives toward independ- 
ence, even as they gather momentum, the 
Communist idea sows suspicion between our 
governments and our peoples. It creates dis- 
cord, thrives on chaos, and would extend 
its despotism indefinitely. 

In a world desperately seeking direction 
and purpose—it offers quick panaceas— 
sweeping, overnight regimentation—a glow- 
ing picture of social brotherhood—sacrifice 
of liberty today, for attainment of economic 
equality tomorrow. And, in true dictatorship 
style, it rallies support for its ideas through 
the creation of a bogeyman—in this case 
the mock-devil, is labeled Western impe- 
rialism.” 

Taking advantage of our many ac- 
knowledged mistakes of the past—and the 
well-founded discontent of underdeveloped 
nations—the Soviets are twisting the free 
enterprise system into a picture designed to 
bring about its expulsion from one nation 
after the other. 

Our free world partners, and ourselves, are 
portrayed as colonialists—the enemies of na- 
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tionalism—the supporters of dictators—the 
exploiters of the workingman—and, of course, 
as the upholders of white supremacy. 

Side by side with this infectious campaign 
of words, phrases, interpretations, whispers, 
innuendoes—the Soviets have launched— 
quite arrogantly—a so-called economic war 
upon the free world. It predicts that 
through such a war, it will bring us to our 
knees—divide us from each other—and mar- 
shal us, one by one, into the totalitarian 
camp. 

We have made mistakes—many of us—my 
country and others as well. We have not 
always put our best foot forward. We have 
sometimes acted selfishly—shortsightedly— 
naively. But in the long run we have never 
once abandoned, nor sold out, the principle of 
individual freedom, and the rights of the 
common man. We have held to this prin- 
ciple—we have cherished it—and we have 
come to believe in it with passionate con- 
viction. 

In a world teeming with revolutionary 
aspirations—it is the free world—not com- 
munism—which should be rallying the mass- 
es of the people to our banner. If ever any 
system truly stood for nationalism—which is 
individualism at the national level—that 
system is represented here tonight. 

And yet, our story is going untold. When 
communism points a finger, we attempt to 
defend ourselves—and because it is, only a 
defense—who listens? Who believe us? 

Look at the world population. By the 
year 2000 the number of people in our world 
will have doubled. The greatest increase will 
occur in Asia, where resources are already 
strained. What about these people? What 
is to happen to them? How are we to bring 
them forward? Through communism? To 
be molded into totalitarian slavery—is not 
to be brought forward—but to be stopped 
in midflight, and diverted into channels, 
serving blind technocracy. 

We can help these people—we are helping 
them—the concerted might of the free world, 
is being thrown more and more into this 
battle. Much more will have to come. There 
is self-interest in this, on the part of each 
of us. We know that unless we work to- 
gether—unless we recognize how truly inter- 
dependent we are—then we shall perish sep- 
arately, one by one. It is that simple. 

But we are not getting our free enter- 
prise story across. Weare being confounded, 
not only by Soviet propaganda, but by our 
past histsory—our own stereotypes, which 
we have not yet shaken off ourselves. We 
need a new evaluation of what we really are. 
We need to know what we stand for. We 
need to realize that the hope of the masses 
of African, Asian, Latin American, European, 
and Middle Eastern peoples—lies in us, and 
us alone—because only the free world can 
offer freedom. 

Is it not freedom which the underde- 
veloped nations are searching for? Is not 
the desire for economic growth, and indus- 
trialization, and a higher standard of living— 
simply a desire for freedom? For only when 
we are free from poverty, disease, ignorance, 
racial inequality—only then, are we truly 
free. 

As thought-leaders of this free world—this 
free enterprise system of individual liberty 
it is you who must interpret this system, 
to this world of rising expectations. It is 
you who must defend this system, exposing 
Communist imperialism for what it is. Most 
important, it is you, who must carry the of- 
fensive thrust of this system, telling of its 
dynamic truths—so that the democratic idea 
is linked to the very heart of the desire of 
each nation—for its rightful place in the 
sun. 

The irony of it all, of course, is that the 
picture being drawn of our free way of life, 
is instigated by a country which, since World 
War II, has taken the following steps in its 
so-called concern for the common man, 
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It has overrun and subjugated Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Vietnam, Poland, Albania, 
China, Hungary, East Germany. It has 
ruthlessly extended its domination over some 
700 million people since World War II, annex- 
ing 5 million square miles of free peoples 
territory. 

It has purged its enemies right and left. 
It has forbidden free elections. It has mar- 
shaled free peoples into labor camps, and 
has regimented family life, and crushed the 
individual rights of the workingman, It has 
thrown down his gods—told him what books 
he should read, and instructed his children 
on what facts they should learn. 

And yet we have hopes for this country. 
We have hopes that by blocking Soviet im- 
perialism, which is bent on undermining the 
industrialized areas—dominating the as yet 
underdeveloped areas—the Soviet rulers must 
retreat to their own borders—and in time 
be swept aside by their own people—who 
yearn for the freedom which we enjoy. 

The true test of this partnership between 
free enterprise and the free press—will de- 
pend, in the last analysis, on how well this 
system works. You, as our communications 
leaders, cannot be asked to sell a product— 
if I may use such a business-like term—un- 
less you have a product to sell. If we are to 
convey the image of greatness, we must act 
greatly—by leadership—and by genuine 
service. 

We need intensive modernization, on a 
worldwide scale, in order to create the re- 
sources, to feed, cloth, and house the new 
multitudes, which will appear in the decades 
ahead. We need to stimulate and encourage 
industrial and agricultural growth—so that 
nations may experience rising export in- 
comes. We must underpin, by a sound and 
international commerce, the expansion and 
virllization of world trade. 

We need to encourage the accumulation of 
capital through these processes—and to make 
far-reaching investments in education and 
training. Roads need to be built, ports, pub- 
lic utilities. 

Public, private, and international capital, 
including loans, low-interest rate, long-term 
credits—and some direct grants, where 
needed—should be provided according to 
each nation's needs and capacities. 

In short, we need an international ap- 
proach in the field of free enterprise—as 
dearly as we need an international approach, 
in the area of the free press. 

The development of the United States was 
brought about, in large part, by the aid of 
investment capital from Europe. In turn, 
we feel we can be of great assistance, along 
with our other free world partners, in bring- 
ing capital and technical aid to the areas 
where they are most needed. 

I think you may be interested in hearing 
of one of the ways in which private business 
firms in this country are trying to work 
overseas. In this instance, I will speak of 
our own Kaiser Co.—not because it is un- 
usual but because I know it best. Firms such 
as Sears, Roebuck & Oo., Pan-American, 
Grace, Firestone Rubber, and many, many 
others, are undertaking oversea programs 
which, to me, are examples of responsible 
self-interest. While developing opportuni- 
ties for their own growth, they seek to 
strengthen the economy of the countries in 
which they are located. 

Profit is an essential ingredient in our 
system of economy. Obviously, we're in- 
terested in making profits—you've got to 
eat—that’s the law of our economy and, in- 
cidentally, of nature. But beyond this we 
have grown increasingly aware of the inter- 
dependence of nations and peoples. And in 
this too, we are obeying a law of nature— 
the law of survival. A strong South America 
means a strong North America. A strong 
Middle East means a strong Africa. A strong 
Asia means strength for each of us. The 
road to survival lies through supernational 
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unity. The day we look upon ourselves as 
a multiracial family, with a common pur- 
pose and a common belief, we will achieve 
true democratic solidarity—against which 
the Communist threat will hurl itself in 
vain. 

In this call for a one-world partnership, I 
do not mean tò imply we should strive for a 
single economic, racial, or political system. 
Just the opposite. I believe our true strength 
win lie in the further development, and en- 
couragement, of nationalism and individual- 
ity among nations. 

‘The “one world” I speak of is a world where 
nations can be equal partners, joined by a 
common respect and understanding. 

In the years following World War TI, the 
Kaiser companies established plants and 
operations in many different countries. I 
would like to speak of two of our automotive 
operations in Latin America. 

We have established in Argentina, Latin 
America’s only fully integrated automotive 
plant—in partnership with some 10,000 Ar- 
gentine stockholders. Ground was broken 
for the plant in 1955; and, following a defi- 
nite policy between ourselves and the Ar- 
gentine Government, we now have a situa- 
tion where over 80 percent of the material 
content of our vehicles is manufactured 
locally. When we first began almost all of 
our had to be imported from our main 
U.S. plant at Toledo. This form of progres- 
sive phasing from U.S.-manufactured parts 
to locally manufactured is a prime goal of 
our oversea automotive policy. 

A saving of some $40 million per year of 
exchange dollars, through the elimination 
of the need for importing the complete 
vehicle is thus offered to both Argentina 
and to Brazil, where we have our other plant. 

Our share in any of these overseas programs 
of our Willys organization, never exceeds 50 
percent—and we prefer our share to be even 
less. Why? Because we think there are 
great benefits to be derived from having the 
majority ownership in the country in which 
you are working. Many firms still insist upon 
100 percent ownership in overseas manufac- 
turing operations. We feel very differently 
about this. We feel that it is only through 
# true partnership that benefits can be de- 
rived for both sides. Such a program, in 
our opinion, is the only sensible way to pur- 
sue mutually beneficial goals. 

At Sao Paulo, Brazil, we have established 
another automotive plant—where we again 
share ownership with some 15,000 Brazilian 
stockholders. This year, both Brazil and 
Argentina will be producing in the range of 
30,000 to 40,000 vehicles each at these two 
plants—and should be 50 percent above that 
next year. 

Naturally, we do not suggest that such a 
program would suit every country in the 
free world—these are things which must be 
worked out according to local conditions, 
needs, and attitudes. But we do say that 
through the spirit of partnership—through a 
recognition of the mutual benefits to be ob- 
tained from working together, and sharing 
together, much can be accomplished. 

In America, directly or indirectly, the au- 
tomotive industry employs about one out of 
every seven people. A full-scale automotive 
industry in Latin America will likewise, we 
feel, create more and more jobs, more op- 
portunities for advancement, new industries, 
new needs for raw materials. 

The free-enterprise system today has as its 
objective the raising of living standards of 
Tree peoples all over the world. International 
and national governments and agencies, to- 
gether with private institutions and business 
firms, can join together to meet the chal- 
lenges with which we are faced. 

Pree enterprise cannot, and would not, de- 
serve to exist, unless it could perform a need- 
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ed service. This is both its practical and its 
moral function. 

But as I have stated before, we need to tell 
this story, and we need to tell it clearly and 
dynamically. 

In this light, I would like to suggest, if 
indeed it has not already been done, that a 
committee be formed among the free press 
representatives of the world, in order to 
adopt a coordinated, long-range program 
which will carry the battle of ideas to the 
Communists, and put them to rout, 

Such a committee, formed on an interna- 
tional basis—and perhaps split into regional 
subgroups—might study these few points 
initially: 

1. The means by which Communist propa- 
ganda techniques are working against the 
free-enterprise system, and the free nations. 

2. The means by which the true picture of 
free enterprise might best be presented, on 
a continuing basis, through all media of 
communication. 

8. The means by which Communist propa- 
gandists can be put on the defensive—and 
instead of constantly giving their utterances 
full-scale publicity as we are now doing— 
to relegate these to their proper perspective. 
In addition, the means by which Communist 
imperialism may be shown in its true light, 
and by the facts of history, to be antidemo- 
cratic, antilabor, and antinationalistic. 

4. The means by which free enterprise in 
each country may best be encouraged, in 
order to stimulate economic growth and free 
world cooperation. 

5. The means by which the flow of news 
between our countries and regions may be 
accelerated, and deepened. 

6. The means by which we may enlarge 
our foreign news coverage and provide more 
thorough education of our overseas cor- 
respondents—in the customs, language, and 
history of the country to which they are sent. 

7. The means by which we may all jointly 
work toward the objectives of peace, 
through the stimulation of greater unity and 
understanding through all our peoples. 

The dynamics are all on our side. Com- 
munism, in its present form, and under its 
present government, has nothing to sell but 
slavery. 

The day that Soviet Russia truly proves 
her interest in human welfare and freedom, 
and her desire to give her satellite countries 
and her own people true voting privileges— 
we would welcome her with rejoicing. We 
have hopes that this will one day happen. 
But until it does—and armed with the 
knowledge we have—we must all be on 
guard, and must repel her imperialism 
wherever it appears. 

We recognize the need for trade with all 
countries—and we do not condemn it—but 
where it is used to gain domination, then it 
must be stopped—and stopped by the con- 
certed efforts of the entire free world. 

In closing I would like to leave you with 
this brief reminder of what I feel is ours to 
tell the world: 

It is not the goods which free enterprise 
has to offer—but the good. 

Not a higher standard of living—but a 
higher standard of life. 

Not the material rewards, but the spiritual 
blessings. 

Not the prosperity, but the freedom. 

Not the profits, but the opportunities. 

Not the right to receive—but the privilege 
to serve. 

It is a great story to tell. It is an even 
greater story to live and to practice. By 
working together—the free nations of this 
world will not only reap the blessings of a 
rewarding future—but through their united 
strength—will earn for their children—a 
Just and lasting peace. 

Thank you friends, good luck and God 
bless you. 
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INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF 
WOMEN AND WOMEN'S ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN MANY AREAS OF THE 
WORLD 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have been most impressed recently with 
the increase in importance of women 
and women’s organizations in many 
areas of the world. It is especially no- 
table that this is happening even in so- 
cieties formerly associated with purdah 
or the veil. While I realized that the 
executive agencies of our Government 
were well aware of this development, I 
wondered if we could not do more to 
turn it to the advantage both of the 
areas concerned and of the United 
States. 

I therefore wrote last month to the 
heads of the Department of State and 
the U.S. Information Agency, raising 
this question and giving some tentative 
thoughts on the subject. The replies 
received from Mr. George V. Allen and 
from Mr. Loy Henderson for the Acting 
Secretary of State, were eminently satis- 
factory. Believing that this matter is 
one of considerable interest to my col- 
leagues—and, indeed, to all citizens—I 
wish to make these responses fully 
accessible by placing them in the 
RECORD. 

It was clear from Mr. Allen’s letter 
that the Information Agency is making 
a substantial effort to keep abreast of the 
worldwide changes in the position of 
women. The Agency nevertheless stated 
that a great deal more needs to be done, 
and promised to increase its efforts. In 
this regard, Mr. Allen seemed to look 
most favorably on my suggestion that 
women be appointed as special assistant 
cultural attachés in key countries with 
the primary duty of finding ways to give 
concrete effect to the potential of women 
in those countries. 

The letter from Mr. Henderson also 
gave me the feeling that this was a use- 
ful initiative. Among other points, he 
assured me that the Department would 
not only reassess its own endeavors in 
this field, but would also “welcome the 
assignment of as many women to public 
affairs staffs abroad as the U.S. In- 
formation Agency program can appro- 
priately support.” In terms of the De- 
partment’s own attention to the issue, 
Mr. Henderson made the interesting 
point that there currently are 291 women 
Foreign Service officers, as compared 
with 18 just a decade ago. However, he 
was not certain that these officers had 
been assigned to the best advantage; he 
assured me that he would investigate 
this matter. 

In sum, I consider that this stimulus 
and the cooperative response from the 
executive agencies concerned have been 
most worthwhile, and are of general in- 
terest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my identical letter 
to the Information Agency and the State 
Department, and copies of the replies 
from Mr. Allen and Mr. Henderson, be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Manch 12, 1959. 
Hon. GEORGE V. ALLEN, 
Director, U.S. Information Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: I wish to draw the 
attention of the U.S. Information Agency 
and the Department of State to the increas- 
ing emergence of women in leading roles 
throughout the world and to the need for 
greater recognition of this development. 

In many underdeveloped countries—India, 
for example—there has been virtually a 
metamorphosis in the position of women, who 
are now exerting substantial influence in po- 
litical and other spheres. Although neither 
the Information Agency nor the Department 
has ignored this fundamental change, it is 
my impression that more could be done to 
utilize it to the advantage of both the coun- 
try concerned and of the United States. I 
am not in the habit of invoking the Soviet 
example as an argument for a course which 
we should take on its merits, but I feel there 
is good reason in this case to point out that 
the bloc is making a more determined effort 
in this field than is apparent on our side. 

I do not pretend to know just what might 
be done to promote our interests in this 
regard. The subject is somewhat intangible 
at best. However, as an example of the type 
of action I have in mind, I wonder if it would 
be practical to appoint women officers as 
special assistant cultural attachés at certain 
of our oversea posts. Among their other 
duties, these officers would have responsibil- 
ity for finding ways to utilize the potential 
of women in the countries to which they 
were accredited. 

Surely there are other ideas which might 
be brought forth by a determined effort to 
stimulate them in the Information Agency 
and in the Department. I assure you that 
the committee would be most interested in 
learning of measures to ensure that this im- 
portant factor in our foreign relations is 
given full consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 

(Identical letter sent to Acting Secretary 

of State Herter.) 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, March 23, 1959, 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate your 
writing me on the subject of the rapid emer- 
gence of women into roles of leadership 
throughout the world, and on the implica- 
tions this has for the information program. 
We do indeed realize that a significant change 
is taking place in the influence of women, 
and have been endeavoring to give them a 
correspondingly increased attention in our 
program activity. 

To assist the Agency in carrying out this 
work with women leaders and women’s or- 
ganizations overseas, we established in Jan- 
uary 1958 the position of Women’s Activities 
Advisor. Miss Virginia Geiger, one of our 
experienced field officers, fills this position. 
Miss Geiger guides our media services in the 
preparation of materials especially designed 
to appeal to women, and encourages our 
staffs at the oversea posts to develop new 
techniques for reaching the woman audience. 

You may be interested in two examples of 
this latter function. A circular airgram was 
sent to all of our posts in January of this 
year requesting a special assessment of the 
role of women in each country, as prepara- 
tion for fiscal year 1960 program planning. 
A basic planning paper on women’s activities 
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in the field operation is now ready to go out, 
describing. various techniques which have 
been used successfully at a number of our 
posts. 

I know you are well aware of the fact 
that the information program has given 
certain attention to the women in the for- 
eign audience since its inception, For some 
years we have been sending a women's 
packet to all posts containing articles for 
placement in local newspapers and maga- 
zines. A number of our Voice of America 
broadcasts are directed toward women. Every 
communications technique we utilize does 
include material in the areas of particular 
interest to women. We have a considerable 
number of women officers in our Foreign 
Service, and they, as well as many of our 
official wives, are able to make effective con- 
tributions in women’s activities. 

Nonetheless, we recognize that a great deal 
more needs to be done in a thoughtful ex- 
tension of our contacts with women leaders, 
and will definitely increase our efforts. 

I very much like your suggestion that spe- 
cial assistant cultural attaches be appointed 
in key countries to work in women’s activi- 
ties. We are now looking into the feasibility 
of appointing two such officers, on an experi- 
mental basis, to priority countries where 
women are in the process of attaining high 
status in social and political fields. I be- 
lieve that such a project could be extremely 
effective, and would merit extending to other 
posts as our personnel ceiling permits. 

We will keep the committee informed of 
measures we are taking to meet the informa- 
tion problems raised by the changing status 
of women. Thank you for sharing your 
thoughts with me on this important subject. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE V. ALLEN, 
Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 20, 1959. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Your letter of 
March 12, 1959, addressed to the Acting Sec- 
retary, calls the Department's attention to 
the increasing influence of women in many 
foreign countries. I agree with you that this 
is a very significant development indeed and 
the overseas experience of many of us sup- 
ports the correctness of your view that every 
effort should be made to give full recognition 
to it. It may well be that the Department 
has not been as resourceful as it might have 
been in seeking ways for its officers at posts 
abroad to take the fullest advantage of the 
emergence of this element in foreign societies. 

I understand that the U.S. Information 
Agency has been giving growing attention 
to the potentialities which your letter men- 
tions. There is a real opportunity for USIA 
in this field and for our part we would wel- 
come the assignment of ‘as many women to 
public affairs staffs abroad as the U.S. In- 
formation Agency program can appropriately 
support. The women USIA has already sent 
abroad are doing an excellent job at many 
posts in several phases of USIA activity, in- 
cluding the one whose value you suggest. If 
USIA finds it possible to increase its em- 
phasis in this field, for example by the as- 
signment of more women officers to certain 
of their oversea posts, it is clear that they 
will have a challenging and productive area 
in which to work. 

The appropriate role of our own Foreign 
Service officers is, of course, somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of USIA personnel, but I 
feel sure that we may be able to do more 
than we are now doing in seeking opportuni- 
ties for our officers to extend the range of 
their contacts among important segments of 
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foreign societies. Women Foreign Service 
officers should be able more easily to develop 
fruitful associations with the women who are 
assuming leadership roles in their own coun- 
tries than their male colleagues. You might 
be interested in knowing that there are at 
the present time 291 women Foreign Service 
officers as compared with 18 in 1949. How- 
ever, I am not sure that we have always 
given enough consideration to the potentiali- 
ties you mentioned in making their assign- 
ments. Your letter provided a timely stimu- 
lus for me to discuss this matter with the 
regional bureaus of the Department in order 
to make certain that we are sending women 
Foreign Service officers to the countries where 
they can do the most good in our country’s 
interest. Many of our women officers are 
fully competent to exploit the new opportuni- 
ties which are being presented to them and 
we should certainly encourage them to do 
so. We must not lose sight either of the hard 
work which has been done over the years by 
Foreign Service wives in establishing and 
maintaining intimate contact with promi- 
nent women and women’s organizations in 
many countries; I think it would be useful 
to study this area of activity carefully and 
make certain that its possibilities too are 
fully understood. 

I appreciate your writing us to express 
your interest and the interest of the commit- 
tee in the Department’s taking full advantage 
of the possibilities inherent in the larger role 
played by women in many other countries. I 
shall be happy to keep the committee in- 
formed of the measures we find it possible to 
take after a thorough study of what more 
can be done. 

Sincerely yours, 
Loy W. HENDERSON, 
Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration. 


TREES 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, a few 
days ago through the courtesy of the 
Forestry Service and the Extension Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture, the 
junior Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
ING] presented an Alaskan cedar tree to 
me for transplanting in Maine in the 
Harpswell, Maine area, a section of the 
State in which my executive assistant 
lives. 

I enjoyed this ceremony tremendously 
because of the deep interest I have in 
trees and the love that I have for trees. 
In fact, I have transplanted many trees 
at my home in Skowhegan and at my 
Washington residence. A very basic 
part of the beauty of Washington is its 
trees—the beautiful trees that linger in 
the memories of visitors long after they 
have left Washington. 

It is in this spirit that I ask unanimous 
consent to place in the body of the REC- 
orD a very fine column by the Senate 
Chaplain appearing in the April 26, 1959, 
issue of the Washington Sunday Star, 
entitled “Tree and Traffic.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TREES AND TRAFFIC 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 

One of the poems former generations com- 
mitted to memory from the “Readers” in the 
country schools of long ago began: 

“Woodman spare that tree 
Touch not a single bough 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now.” 
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In the very urgency of those lines, throb- 
bing with indignation and determination, 
even as children we could sense that by some 
sinister plot “a poem lovely as a tree” had 
been doomed to die. To the woodman with 
upraised ax the verse became a personal pro- 
test that a tree with its valiant record of 
shade and shelter should thus be brought 
down ignominiously to the ground which had 
nourished it. 

In later years, as the battle for conserva- 
tion took shape, that verse, for some of us, 
has sounded a defiant challenge to the as- 
sumption that in the name of progress na- 
ture’s glories can legitimately be sentenced 
to extinction to clear the way for the 
thoroughfares of expansion. 

What we call our expanding “civilization” 
is proving a creeping blight whose emblem 
is the bulldozer. Whenever and wherever 
woodsy reservations owned by people are 
threatened by the devouring juggernaut of 
traffic, ethical and spiritual concerns are in- 
volved. Wanton modern disregard of the 
people's rights in forests and rivers and 
mountain majesties has brought its tragic 
harvest in desecrated park areas and pol- 
luted and poisoned rivers. 

In the one city which belongs to all Amer- 
ica we have a vivid illustration how callous 
disregard of rustic beauty and of the public 
interest tempts officials who are subjected 
to terrific commercial pressures for high- 
ways and freeways. In this case those in 
whose hands the possibility of such a per- 
version lies are not at all in the category of 
vandals for personal gain. They are honor- 
able and patriotic officials whose better 
judgment may be drowned by the harsh 
cries of the market and of the teeming city’s 
demands unless the lovers of God's great out- 
doors make their voices heard and their will 
known. 

In the year that the writer became a resi- 
dent of the Nation’s Capital, in 1924, two 
citizens of Washington, Charles Glover and 
Mrs. Anne Archbold, presented to this ex- 
panding world city a glorious tract of un- 
spoiled woodland. It is so located that it 
is really an island of wilderness area sur- 
rounded by the ever-increasing traffic thun- 
der of a great metropolis. The acreage was 
a munificent gift which any city might 
covet. It contains miles of forest paths, 
luring on through meadows and over hill- 
tops, by green pastures, and the gentle 
waters of a murmuring brook which mean- 
ders through the bottomland of the lush 
valley. It was set aside with the specific 
stipulation that it be preserved as a pri- 
mevial piece of nature’s woodland for the 
present and for the future. 

A lover of this threatened park bears wit- 
ness; “The trunks of century-old tulip trees, 
sycamores, and oaks rise skyward with 
Gothic effect to form a heavy green canopy. 
It is a private world, cooled and hushed, that 
can provide an effective antidote to the 
Washington heat and business.” This cathe- 
dral of nature’s handiwork, with its arching 
trees and sylvan aisles, which for untold 
years has been the choir loft for feathered 
songsters with their varied surpliced vest- 
ments, is easily accessible from many streets 
far removed, because the nave of this primi- 
tive sanctuary is of such length. 

With unbelievable blindness to the artis- 
tic, spiritual, and recreational values of this 
priceless asset, it is now proposed to build 
a four-lane highway along the whole length 
of the valley. Such a piece of official van- 
dalism would put the crowded thoroughfare 
through the entire nave of the leafy tem- 
ple—leaving but a fringe, like shattered win- 
dows and ruined transepts. It is unthink- 
able that such irreplaceable riches should be 
used to funnel multitudes of people in a 
hurry into the heart of the teeming city. 
Have we gone city mad? Callous utilitar- 
ianism which thinks solely in terms of traf- 
fic problems and commercial advantage is 
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poising a Damoclean blade over this living 
valley through which the Capital of the 
Republic breathes. 

The final decision regarding this vital 
matter is now in the hands of the subcom- 
mittee of the U.S. Senate Appropriations 
Committee. This is a group of eminently 
fair and objective legislators headed by 
an outstanding Senator who is judicial in 
temperament and accustomed to weighing 
evidence. In but a few days this group will 
either pronounce the death sentence for this 
verdant valley or they will decree that in 
spite of all pressures this oasis of unspoiled 
nature shall not be taken from the people 
to whom it was given, in order that it may 
be made into a macadam monstrosity. 

If you feel deeply about this massacre of 
woodland, if you passionately desire the 
stubborn ounces of your regard for the fu- 
ture to be put on the scales, then petition 
the committee that the park be saved for 
the purpose for which it was given in trust, 
and that the funds now proposed for its de- 
struction be refused appropriation. Direct 
your protest to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. There is yet time if you act 
now for trees to win over traffic. 


GTA DAILY RADIO ROUNDUPS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the GTA Daily Radio Round- 
ups, dated April 27, April 28, and May 1, 
1959. 

There being no objection, the Round- 
ups were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GTA Dau RADIO ROUNDUP For APRIL 27, 1959 


Wheat is the main story in Washington 
this week. But the chances for a happy end- 
ing seem small indeed. And it is more than 
just the fate of wheat that is in issue because 
the Washington reporters say that the very 
future of price support programs seems to 
center on what happens to wheat. 

At any rate, the wheat story is moving to 
aclimax. The House Agriculture Committee 
is meeting in closed session, trying to reach 
an agreement on wheat legislation. On 
Wednesday, the Senate farm committee is 
scheduled to act on its version of a wheat 
bill. 

There are lots of ideas and lots of wheat 
bills but apparently little or no agreement. 
A farm bloc, as such, doesn’t exist. There 
is no cohesive force to put up a unified re- 
sistance as administration forces work to 
pick farm programs to pieces commodity by 
commodity. 

For the farmers, watching their winter 
wheat grow or planting their spring wheat, 
this program on this year's crop is assured 
as a result of last year’s referendum. But it 
is what will happen in 1960 and the years 
after that worries them. And that’s where 
the Washington reports are particularly 
gloomy. 

Washington Farmletter editor Wayne Dar- 
row, a familiar speaker at GTA annual meet- 
ings the past few years, says that a near- 
paralysis grips the farm crowd in Washing- 
ton, Even the optimists talk a defeatist line 
as far as 1959 action is concerned. They 
blame their agriculture committee leaders, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, farm organ- 
izations, the press, radio, and TV. But ask 
about any proposed wheat bill and nearly 
every one of them picks it to pieces. 

The Farmletter editor says it looks more 
and more like no new wheat plan will pass 
this year. The best that can be hoped for 
is some kind of stop-gap measure. 

So that’s the situation as a dry and cold 
April fades into May and farmers hopefully 
watch the sky for rain. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, who must 
announce wheat referendum choices by May 
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15, is keeping mum. But high USDA ofi- 
cials indicate that a 1960 program of no 
controls at all on wheat production, with a 
60-percent-of-parity price support, would be 
acceptable to the administration. 

Two of the major farm organizations, the 
Farmers Union and the Grange, are definitely 
committed to different wheat programs. 
They don't agree. The third big group, the 
Farm Bureau, seems to be against anything. 
Washington Reporter Darrow says the Bureau 
wants first to bust the wheat referendum, 
then do away with all controls and let the 
free market take over. 

In the next few days we'll tell you about 
some of the wheat plans that have been pro- 
posed and we'll keep you posted, right up to 
the minute, on Washington developments. 
This is an important week for wheat farmers 
because their prices for 1960 and the years 
after are being made in Washington. So be 
sure to tune in each day to GTA, the co-op 
way. 

GTA Darry Rapio ROUNDUP FOR APRIL 28, 
1959 


American wheat farmers this year are 
planting 55 million allotted acres of wheat— 
some 30 percent less than they planted back 
a few years ago. The 1959 price support 
will be about $1.81 per bushel. 

But even on that reduced acreage farm 
efficiency produces more wheet than we can 
use at home or sell abroad. Thus, the wheat 
problem. 

Most wheat farmers understand that farm 
prices are made in Washington. So they 
have cooperated intelligently except for a few 
well-publicized renegades, with wheat- 
planning programs. For 5 straight years 
they have voted overwhelmingly in demo- 
cratic referendums to hold production down 
in return for a price support. But, sadly, 
the administration has cut the price support 
until it is now only 75 percent of parity. 

So on their limited acres wheat farmers 
are almost forced to fertilize heavily and pro- 
duce all they can per acre in an attempt to 
keep up with the high and fixed costs of 
operating. 

There will be another referendum this 
year, probably in June, to decide what to do 
about the 1960 crop. The administration 
must announce the alternatives in that 
referendum by May 15. There is a growing 
fear among wheat farmers that it will offer 
a doctored deal aimed at busting the wheat 
program just as it did the corn program, 

That’s why farm leaders in Congress are 
rushing to try to get some kind of new and 
better legislation—something that farmers 
can vote for in good faith and with hope of 
correcting an unfortunate situation. We 
hope that all Congressmen will pull together 
for such a program in 1960. The wheat 
farmers desperately need it and it is dificult 
for farm organizations like GTA to offer 
sound leadership when major Federal de- 
cisions are not yet made. 

The word from Washington now is that 
House and Senate farm leaders may come 
up with something for wheat. The House is 
said to be looking with favor on a plan to 
cut wheat acreage another 20 percent, com- 
pensating for that loss with a boost in the 
price support to 85 percent of parity. And 
that seems to be a step in the right direction. 

The Senate farm committee is reported to 
be ready to approve a plan that would hold 
the price support at the present 75 percent 
of parity, but would cut allotments 5 per- 
cent on the first 200 acres and 10 percent on 
all above 200 acres. 

Both bills would tighten up on exemp- 
tions for farmers growing less the 1 15 acres 
of wheat. Both would tighten controls, 
regulations, and penalties. Both would end 
controls on wheat used as feed on the pro- 
ducer’s farm. 

So it looks like both House and Senate 
are at least looking in the same direction 
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and it remains for them to get together on 
the details and send a wheat bill to the 
President. And that may be the bigge.t 
hurdle of all, because there is the ever- 
present threat of a veto on any measure that 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson does not ap- 
prove, We'll keep you posted. 


GTA Dary Rapio ROUNDUP FOR May 1, 1959 


The REA bill is dead. It was a simple bill 
with just one purpose, and that was to take 
away from Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
his power to say “No” to major REA loans. 
That purpose was commendable, according 
to REA farm leaders, particularly in view of 
the Secretary's and the administration's dis- 
like of programs for agriculture. 

Both Senate and House passed the bill 
originally. The President vetoed it on Sec- 
retary Benson's advice, Washington sources 
say. The Senate overrode that veto. The 
House sustained it. So the Secretary keeps 
his stranglehold on REA loans. 

That's the story in brief. There are few 
farmers who have not watched it with deep 
interest because REA is dear to their hearts. 
So the vote in the House is worth reviewing. 

Minnesota’s GOP Congressman ANCHER 
NELSEN led the fight on Secretary Benson's 
side. He saved the President from suffering 
his first veto defeat. The vote was 280 to 
146. Essentially, it was a strictly party-line 
vote except for the strong farm Republicans 
who jumped party lines, and a few Democrats 
who deserted their party. 

Six GOP Members voted against Secretary 
Benson. They were H. CARL ANDERSEN and 
ODIN LANGEN, of Minnesota; H. R. Gross, of 
Iowa; E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota; ALVIN 
O’Konsk1, of Wisconsin; and WALT Horan, of 
Washington. 

The upper Midwest Republicans who voted 
for Secretary Benson were Jupp and QUIE, of 
Minnesota; SHORT, of North Dakota, and 
WiTHRow, of Wisconsin. 

All upper Midwest Democrats voted to over- 
ride the veto. The four Democrats who 
jumped to the Republican side are from 
other States. 

Secretary Benson personally joined the po- 
litical maneuvering in Congress and hailed 
the farm defeat as a personal victory. Wash- 
ington reporters say the Secretary is justified 
in making that claim, just as he can claim 
substantial credit for defeating most other 
farm measures during the past 6 years. 

For congressional reaction, here is a wire 
the GTA newsroom in St. Paul received from 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY: 

“Deeply disappointed that the House failed 
to override President's veto of bill to re- 
establish independence and integrity of REA. 
Yet the vote, just short of two-thirds of the 
entire membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in itself is a gauge of Congress’ 
distrust of the Secretary of Agriculture's poli- 
cies and administration. * * * Secretary 
Benson must now consider that over two- 
thirds of the Senate and 280 Members of the 
House have no confidence either in him or in 
the administration’s farm policies.” 

And that is Senator Humpurey’s wire as 
received in our newsroom. 

Now wheat farmers are awaiting the out- 
come of bills in Congress that would affect 
their 1960 and 1961 crops. So to keep up 
on the latest farm news—tune your radio in 
every day to—GTA, the co-op way. 


THE LATE WALTER D. POWELL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» a brief newspaper article en- 
titled “Walter D. Powell Made Contribu- 
tion to North Dakota History.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WALTER D. POWELL MADE CONTRIBUTION TO 
NORTH DAKOTA History 


Historians of the future may have cause 
to look back with considerable admiration on 
the accomplishments of Walter D. Powell, 
who died in Fargo a few days ago at the age 
of 90. 

He was a frontier traveling salesman who 
roamed about western North Dakota selling 
stocks of shoes to remote storekeepers. But 
he was possessed of an unquenchable curi- 
osity, and he acquired interest in arche- 
ology. 

As he covered his large territory with horse 
and buggy, he whiled away the time behind 
the dashboard by studying the land over 
which he was passing and keeping his eyes 
open for historic sites, particularly the re- 
mains of Indian villages. 

On May 27, 1936, while passing along a 
trail in south central Burleigh County, he 
was startled to observe the remains of a 
village of considerable antiquity along an old 
bed of Apple Creek. 

He steppped down from his buggy and be- 
gan examining it more closely. He found 
signs of the remains of old lodges, defense 
walls, a moat, and a considerable number of 
artifacts. 

Further study led to his discovery that the 
site fitted the description of an Indian vil- 
lage visited by the explorer Verendrye in 
the year 1838 to a much closer degree than 
other sites suggested by earlier scholars. 

If his theory were true, a completely new 
concept of the route of Verendrye through 
North Dakota would result, making possible 
further study and other discoveries. At the 
same time other marked sites would have to 
be eliminated, among them the one near 
New Town, near the Little Knife. 

Other researchers and archeologists were 
impressed with Powell's find, and his theory 
is taken into account in modern Verendrye 
lore, yet the intensive fieldwork that may 
pin the new concept down was not done in 
his lifetime. Perhaps his death may renew 
enough interest in the Menoken field to solve 
the mystery of the explorer’s route for all 
time. 

In the meantime, the State historical so- 
ciety has acquired the Menoken site and is 
preserving it for future exploration. 

One man’s curlosity may eventually result 
in an important archeological and histori- 
cal revelation. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 


INTEREST ON THE FEDERAL DEBT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
the past year interest rates have shot up 
so fast that in 1959 alone, the Federal 
Government is going to pay at the rate 
of more than $1,080 million in additional 
interest charges just on its new borrow- 
ing and refunding. 

Here is why: 

In the past year the cost of 90-day 
Treasury money has jumped from 1% 
percent to 3½ percent. One year money 
has soared from 1½ percent to 3% per- 
cent. Other increases are comparable. 
This huge jump in interest means the 
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Government is paying a fat 2 percent 
more for its money than last year. 

Already just since January of this 
year the Federal Government has had 
to secure more than $5.1 billion in new 
money—amply corrected for cash attri- 
tion and double counting. Additional 
hard money interest on this at 2 percent 
is $102 million. This is just the increase 
to the Federal Government in interest 
cost over last year. 

We have also had to refund some $14.9 
billions in maturing obligations since 
January. And we have had to pay a 
whopping $298 million more for this in 
annual interest costs than we would have 
if interest rates had been kept down to 
what they were last year. 

Net borrowing of new cash with which 
to pay Government bills in the rest of 
1959 will come to more than $7 billion. 
Additional Government interest spending 
for this will be $140 million. That $140 
million is entirely and exclusively the 
added cost of hard money. 

During the present month of May 
Treasury officials are in the process of 
offering about $4.5 billion in new secu- 
rities to holders of issues that will ma- 
ture in May. The hard-money interest 
cost of this to the American taxpayer 
will be $90 million. 

In August $13.5 billions in Federal debt 
will come due; additional hard money 
taxpayer cost of refunding, $270 million. 

Before the year is over $9 billions more 
will be up for repayment; annual addi- 
tional hard money interest bill for the 
American taxpayer on this, $180 million. 

Mr. President, these additional inter- 
est costs add up to a fantastic $1,080 
million. If interest rates were at the 
same level this year as last year the tax- 
payer would have saved every nickel of 
this huge sum. 

This is unmitigated, scandalous waste. 
It will contribute seriously to unbal- 
ancing the budget. It will raise future 
taxes. But it will not buy a single dol- 
lar of additional defense, provide a nickel 
of welfare or a penny of services. 

It is the direct result of the deliberate, 
premeditated, tight-money, high-inter- 
est rate policy of this Government. 

Mr. President, the entire cost in the 
1960 budget of the housing program 
which passed the Senate and has been 
the object of a vast nationwide propa- 
ganda attack led by the White House as 
a wasteful spending measure, is $122 mil- 
lion. And all except $4,100,000 of this is 
loaned money which will be returned in 
full to the taxpayer. 

The entire cost of the widely de- 
nounced airport program in the 1960 
budget as it passed the Senate was $100 
million, plus an additional $65 million 
of obligational authority. Very little if 
any of this $65 million is likely to be 
needed in 1960 and charged against the 
budget. 

The entire cost of the third program 
which has been passed by this body and 
widely denounced as spendthrift—the 
Depressed Areas bill—was $389,500,000. 
And $300 million of this was loans which 
would be repaid to the Federal Govern- 
ment as an agent of the taxpayer. 

Mr. President, if we total the full cost 
of all these three big spending programs, 
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they add up to $676,500,000, including 
obligational costs in full. But the hard 
money cost to the Federal Government 
will exceed this by more than 50 percent. 
The hard money expenditure will not buy 
a house. It will not build an airport. 
It will not provide a single job in a de- 
pressed community. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Iyield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Wis- 
consin will recall that only the other 
day the Senate consumed much time de- 
bating the question whether the Nation 
could afford to buy a few rugs for the 
floors of the New Senate Office Building. 
A great economizing Senator urged that 
it was not necessary to purchase rugs 
for the secretaries and clerical help to 
walk on, and offered to purchase rubber 
heels and soles to be attached to their 
shoes, to prevent them from slipping on 
the rubber tiles. I made the point that 
for its money, the Government would at 
least get rugs. 

Some of those who have advocated the 
high interest rate policies which have 
imposed a hidden tax on the people of 
the Nation pay for the $15 billion in ad- 
ditional interest. Those paying this hid- 
den tax are not getting anything for it— 
not even a rug or a rubber heel. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Louisiana is exactly correct. I appre- 
ciate his remarks, although I feel that 
the purchase of $150,000 worth of rugs 
for the New Senate Office Building is 
extravagant though not a complete 
waste of money. Having trod on those 
rubber tiles for more than a month, I 
think they are adequate. There is not 
much value in rugs to cover them. On 
the other hand certainly there is much 
more value in a rug than there is in 
the hard-money policy, which provides 
nothing. One billion and eighty million 
dollars of additional money has been 
spent this year for absolutely nothing. It 
is a total, complete waste of the tax- 
payers’ funds. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator 
perhaps knows that the hard-money 
policy is tied to the high interest rates 
policy. The two work hand in glove. 
Tight money makes high interest rates 
possible. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me that the 
real objective of the administration has 
been to help the rich. The high inter- 
est rate policy in a general sense oper- 
ates as a tax on the poor for the benefit 
of the rich at an annual cost of $15 
billion a year. In simple terms, that 
is what it means to some of us. 

Of course, one can complicate matters 
by saying that grandma draws an old 
age social security check or might re- 
ceive a small sum in indirect benefits 
from the high interest rate, tight-money 
policy. But in general the high interest 
rates are tributes paid by the masses 
of the people in general to the classes. 

Those who derive the benefits from 
such a policy—the banks and the in- 
surance companies—enjoy a tremendous 
advantage at the hands of the Repub- 
lican administration, which is making 
certain that they acquire vast profits at 
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the expense of the rank and file of the 
Nation. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Before we lose our eco- 
nomic footing entirely, would not the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
agree that the interest rates are fixed 
by the Federal Reserve System, an in- 
dependent agency, not an executive 
agency of this administration? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would say that 
since 1951 that has been true. As the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
knows, the President makes appoint- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Board; and 
the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board are constantly in communication 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
their policies are determined in no small 
part by the interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as expressed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Apparently the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has not indicated 
that he favors the kind of relatively 
easy money policy which I favor; and 
the President and the administration 
generally have taken a hard money posi- 
tion. Nothing could be more obvious to 
me than the fact that if the President 
wanted to change the monetary policy 
and wanted to persuade the Federal 
Reserve Board to change its position, he 
would be successful in doing so. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator recall that over the 
years there have been many fluctuations 
in interest rates, both up and down? 
Would the Senator agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana that 
every time the interest rates in the coun- 
try rise, that is a method of exacting 
tribute by some ulterior, evil power over 
the masses of the country, for the bene- 
fit of the classes, as the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana has just ob- 
served? I thought it too bad to let that 
point pass without asking the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin whether 
he agrees with that economic theory. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In a moment I shall 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana, to 
permit him to state how he feels about 
the question asked by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. But, first, I should like 
to say, for myself, that I do not attribute 
bad or evil motives to anyone, particu- 
larly to reputable officials of high in- 
tegrity; and I think the members of the 
Federal Reserve Board—as I shall state 
during the course of my prepared re- 
marks—sincerely and honestly believe 
that the way they have proceeded is the 
way to fight inflation. But I think they 
are badly mistaken, and I think I can 
show why they are badly mistaken. 

In my opinion, the consequences of 
this policy are to reward those who have 
large amounts of capital to invest. 
There is no question that that is the 
consequence. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. To keep the record 
straight, I did not say that action was 
taken by some evil person with ulterior 
motives. I said it was done by Republi- 
cans, in line with the Republican policy. 
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I am here to say that I know—if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania does not 
know it, although I suspect he does— 
that no one is appointed to the Federal 
Reserve Board unless he is first cleared 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and 
also with the President; and if such a 
prospective appointee is opposed to the 
hard money policy, he is not likely to be 
appointed or reappointed. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania should know that, 
because it is very important to the coun- 
try. 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield further to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understand that the 
Senator from Louisiana said that is a 
form of tribute which is exacted from the 
masses by the classes. 

I have heard that sort of oratory many 
times, sometimes from the other side of 
the aisle and sometimes from my side of 
the aisle. I think that kind of oratory 
rather speaks for itself. 

But I wish to develop the point a little 
further, and I am very glad that my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, does not indulge in the kind 
of statement which would indicate that 
rises or declines in the interest rate are 
brought about in order to crush or take 
advantage of any segment of the popula- 
tion. There are economic reasons why 
these things happen. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has his own opinion about 
them. Frequently I may agree with him, 
or frequently I may disagree. 

But I do not believe that there march 
across the land any powers or political 
bodies who are determined to crush the 
people of the country. I say that because 
it is obvious that neither political party 
could survive if it believed in any such 
doctrine. I may say that I, personally, 
do not believe it; and I rebut it here and 
now, insofar as my opinion is concerned. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield again to 
me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Iam not saying that every 
rise in interest rates is evil. But interest 
rates on Federal notes do not rise in 1 
year from 1 percent to 3 percent without 
very handsome profits for moneylenders 
and without the cooperation of the Presi- 
dent and his appointees. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. This policy is a 
deliberate, premeditated one. What 
happens, as is well known, is that the 
Federal Reserve Board, through open- 
market operations, through raising or 
lowering the rediscount rate, and reserve 
requirements deliberately adjusts inter- 
est rates to the level it thinks desirable. 

I am perfectly willing to attribute to 
the Board the best motive in the world, 
and to say that its motive is to stabilize 
the economy. But I wish to state that 
I believe the Board is wrong; and, in the 
second place, I believe such a result 
penalizes those who are in need of capi- 
tal and who pay interest—whether small 
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businessmen, farmers, those in local 
communities who need to build schools, 
and so forth. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think it proper at this 
time to observe that for the past year 
the cost of living in the country has re- 
mained relatively stable, and recently 
there have been reductions in the cost of 
living. Those have occurred under a Re- 
publican administration. If we are to 
be blamed when the cost of living rises, 
certainly we are to be credited when the 
cost of living remains stable. 

If we, as a party, are to be blamed 
when the cost of living rises—and I am 
not saying, by any means, that the 
Senator from Wisconsin is saying that; 
I am referring to the entire colloquy in 
regard to the cost of living—then, by 
the same token, we should blame a party 
which is in power when the cost of liv- 
ing rises 4 or 5 times more, under a 
different administration, and in a dif- 
ferent era. 

I do not believe that these are party 
matters. I do not believe the cost of 
living rises or falls because a particu- 
lar person at the time happens to be 
President of the United States—certain- 
ly not necessarily so. 

But I wish to point out that we are 
very fortunate that the cost of living 
has remained relatively stable during 
the past year; and I hope that is also 
due to such wisdom as we may be able 
to generate in the two bodies of the 
national legislature. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

I should like to call his attention to 
the fact that this is one of the very 
few times in the history of our coun- 
try or in the life of any free economic 
system when prices were actually ris- 
ing at the same time when serious un- 
employment has existed simultaneously 
with very great excess capacity in in- 
dustrial plants. It is true that in the 
last few months there has been rela- 
tive price stability. Furthermore, we 
anticipate that the cost of living may 
go down. If so, it will again be at the 
expense of the farmers. 

But, by and large, we have had the 
almost unparalleled situation of price 
rises, or at least no fall in prices, at a 
time when there have been serious un- 
employment and excess capacity in in- 
dustrial plants. 

Mr. SCOTT. Of course all of us are 
much concerned whenever unemploy- 
ment exists, and we want to do every- 
thing we can to reduce it. 

Mr. McNAMARA,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin for yielding. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
today the cost of living is at an all-time 
high, Furthermore, while we are talk- 
ing about the manipulation of the money 
market, is it not true that approximately 
10 percent of every dollar paid in Fed- 
eral income taxes now goes to the 
bankers? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The fact is—and it 
is a shocking one—that service on the 
national debt is now 10 percent of our 
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total budget; in fact, it is by far the 
largest single increase in the Eisen- 
hower budget, and it is now larger than 
any other item of expense, except ex- 
penditures for the national defense. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr.LONG. To broaden somewhat the 
record on this point, it might be well to 
point out that when people talk about 
increasing interest rates to fight infia- 
tion or keep prices down, such a state- 
ment bears analysis as to who is get- 
ting the benefit of the higher rates. If 
a person is buying a home with a 25-year 
mortgage, an increase of 1 percent in the 
interest rate means that he must pay 
10 percent more every month for the next 
25 years, Or, if a person is renting a 
house, and the landlord had to borrow 
money in order to build the house, the 
cost of rental housing is going to increase 
10 percent if there is a 1 percent increase 
in the interest rate. 

I believe the Senator is familiar with 
those facts. If not, I can provide that 
information from the record of the 
hearings. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG. Some persons say that 
those who have money on deposit in 
banks are getting a lot of benefit as a 
result of increases in interest rates. I 
point out that in most instances those 
who have money on deposit in banks 
have the money on deposit in checking 
accounts, and therefore get no benefit 
from increased interest rates which 
bankers receive on the money deposited. 
A large portion of the holdings of banks 
are in savings—perhaps half, or a little 
less than half—and the money in sav- 
ings accounts has had the benefit of 
about a 1 percent increase in interest 
rates. So that, on the whole, I should 
imagine that an average of about half 
or three-quarters of 1 percent additional 
interest is paid on money in banks, while 
the banks are getting on the average 
more nearly 2 percent extra. It ap- 
pears to me that fact would be enough 
to result in a major increase in the 
profits of banks without depositors get- 
ting nearly so great a deal of increase in 
the interest received on the moneys on 
deposit. 

I also believe the Senator will find 
there has been a great benefit resulting 
to insurance companies, who receive a 
stipulated amount of money each year 
and pay out a stipulated amount when 
an insured person dies. The insurance 
companies have based their risks on a 
certain assumed level of interest to be 
paid on the money they lend, while the 
interest on the money they have in- 
vested has greatly increased. There 
again the middleman is in a position to 
profit handsomely—particularly the 
stock insurance companies—without the 
person who holds the policy getting any 
particular benefit from the increase in 
the interest collected by the insurance 
company. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. I certainly agree 
with his analysis. 


I yield to the Sena- 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish to comment on 
the reference just made to the increase 
in the cost of servicing the debt. It is 
perfectly true that the interest on our 
national debt is a very large part of our 
budget. I think it is also true that the 
greater part of our national debt arises 
from expenditures made in past wars 
and preparation for possible future wars, 
and from payments to veterans of our 
wars, and that in recent decades we 
have suffered as a result of two very 
terrible and expensive wars. Therefore, 
to blame on this administration the 
high cost of paying for obligations which 
we incurred because of wars, as I 
gathered may have been a part of the 
import of the interrogation by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana, re- 
minds me a good deal of the story of 
the man who was on trial for having 
murdered his father and his mother, 
and who threw himself on the mercy of 
the court on the ground that he was 
an orphan. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana in a moment. 
Before I do so I may say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that he is completely 
correct. There is no question that a 
large part of the national debt was in- 
curred largely as a result of two wars. 
I think the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has put the problem in a nonpartisan 
and in a fair way. However, the point 
we have made, or are trying to make, is 
that the rate of interest on that debt is 
what determines, in very large part— 
in significant part, certainly—the cost 
of servicing the debt. If the interest 
rate on the overall debt doubles, then 
the service cost doubles, even though 
the debt remains the same. 

The argument I am trying to make is 
that the Federal Reserve Board should 
have that fact in mind as one of the 
considerations in adopting the mone- 
tary policies it prescribes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 


Mr. LONG. I wish to make it clear 
that I do not blame the Republican Party 
for the wars. I am quite satisfied the 
Republican Party is not responsible for 
the wars or the debt that grew out of 
them. All I am blaming the Republican 
Party for at this moment is doubling the 
interest rate, which means doubling the 
cost of carrying the national debt. That 
is all I am blaming the Republican Party 
for, and that cost is very heavy. Their 
high interest policy is especially bad for 
people who are trying to buy homes even 
though they have no direct connection 
at all with the national debt. 

I am satisfied, and I believe the Sena- 
tor is satisfied, that if there were in the 
White House an Executive who did not 
like the high interest rate policies, and 
was not committed to them, and had a 
desire to reverse the policies, he would 
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have all the cooperation from Congress 
he needed. 

As a matter of fact, a majority of the 
Congress would like to stop the increas- 
ing of interest rates. The trouble is if 
Congress tried to tell the Federal Re- 
serve Board how to do its job, and the 
Board did not want the policy of Con- 
gress to work, the Board could find a 
dozen different ways to prevent it from 
working in the way it should. If the 
Board is not willing to cooperate, it is 
almost impossible for the Congress to 
do the Federal Reserve Board’s job for 
it. 

On the other hand, if the President 
and the Congress cooperated together 
and made it clear to the Federal Reserve 
Board they were against high interest 
rates, I am very much inclined to the 
view that the Board would follow the 
views of the President when it knew he 
had Congress on his side. 

So far as I am aware, there has never 
been a time when the Board has gone 
directly against the policy of the Presi- 
dent. I would be curious to have some- 
one point out to me an instance where 
that occurred. The nearest instance I 
have been able to discover was an in- 
stance when Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey testified that he thought the 
Board was going a little too fast in rais- 
ing interest rates although he did not 
interpose any particular objection. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana has made an ex- 
cellent point, and one which needs em- 
phasis. It is often said that monetary 
policy is the job of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and is not a part of the function 
of Congress. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana has pointed out the true situation, 
which is that in every single instance the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board has 
simply been a reflection of the policy of 
the President of the United States. 

In all fairness, the hard money policy 
is sincerely followed as a method of 
keeping prices down. But it is very bad- 
ly mistaken. It proceeds on the assump- 
tion that high interest rates discourage 
borrowing by increasing its price, and 
in doing so prevents borrowed money 
from driving up the price of goods and 
services in short supply. 

The theory is mistaken because goods 
and services are not in short supply now, 
have not been, and are unlikely to be for 
some time. More than 4 million people 
are out of work. Except for steel, which 
is producing heavily in anticipation of a 
possible strike or price increase on July 
i, most industries have a great deal of 
unused capacity. 

With farm technology virtually ex- 
ploding, production of food, which is the 
biggest single factor in the cost of living, 
is in abundant supply. And there is 
little evidence that interest rates affect 
food prices, anyway. 

The cost of shelter is another vital 
element in the cost of living. But higher 
interest is much more likely to have a 
price inflating rather than a price de- 
flating effect, because of the enormously 
important element interest constitutes 
in the cost of housing. 

Mr, President, the theory that high 
interest tends to reduce prices does in- 
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deed dominate many academic theoreti- 
cians today. But it was conceived, grew, 
and became imbedded in economic the- 
ory before any economic statistics be- 
came available on which to test it. It 
is only in the past 25 years that com- 
prehensive statistics on prices, employ- 
ment, wages, production, and other fac- 
tors have been available. 

For a long time now I have been chal- 
lenging hard money proponents to sup- 
port their position with empirical evi- 
dence. To date none of them have been 
able to do it. I have just received a 
letter from Gov. William McChesney 
Martin, Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man, in reply to my challenge on this 
issue. Martin argues eloquently, but can 
show nothing to prove that monetary 
policy can significantly assist in fighting 
inflation. 

Mr. President, even if the hard money 
boys are completely correct in their 
theory, even their theory would not sup- 
port their present policy. The theory 
does not suggest that prices will be kept 
from rising if we push interest rates up 
when there are millions unemployed and 
a vast excess of productive capacity. 
Indeed, classical economic theory would 
suggest lower interest rates under these 
circumstances. But the hard money 
boys claim to foresee all kinds of scarci- 
ties in the future so they drive up interest 
sharply. The result: This theory, which 
is wholly unproven, which is mistakenly 
applied under today’s circumstances, is 
going to cost us an additional $1,080 
million in annual spending before this 
year is out. For this cost, it will provide 
the American citizen and his Govern- 
ment with nothing. There is no excuse 
for this kind of waste. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to commend the 
Senator for the very fine statement he 
has made. The Senator is completely 
correct in stating that there is simply no 
proof whatsoever that the manner in 
which the tight money, high interest rate 
policies have been used have done any- 
thing at all to control inflation. There 
is simply no evidence available to sup- 
port that view, based on the experience 
we have had with the use of this type of 
policy. That has been the argument, 
and it has been said it might work, but 
while one can argue the matter in theory 
one cannot prove it. 

I agree with the Senator that the addi- 
tional $1 billion of taxes on the public, 
in order to carry the national debt for 
this one transaction, is bad enough, but 
I believe we should keep in mind that so 
far as the rank and file of American 
citizens are concerned—the homeowners, 
those trying to buy automobiles, those 
paying on mortgage notes, those who 
have to pay interest charges in various 
and sundry ways, and those who by buy- 
ing commodities have to pay higher in- 
terest charges industry passes along to 
them—these increases are costing them 
about $15 billion a year, and not merely 
the $1 billion to which the Senator 
refers, 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Once again I thank 
the Senator from Louisiana. I want to 
emphasize what the Senator said. 

As I was about to say, this is simply 
one of a series of speeches which I in- 
tend to make in the coming weeks, with 
regard to the hard money policy, point- 
ing out its total cost to the American 
citizens. As Federal taxpayers, we can 
be precise and explicit as to how much 
this policy is costing us, and the fact 
that this absolute waste gives the tax- 
payer nothing. l 

Furthermore, as the Senator from 
Louisiana has said, costs to the Amer- 
ican citizen as a local taxpayer have 
increased tremendously. When the 
local governments desire to finance hos- 
pitals, schools, streets or any other kind 
of community construction, money has 
to be borrowed on a long-term basis, 
and interest constitutes a very im- 
portant—often the most important 
element of cost. 

In addition to those items, of course, 
the farmers who have to borrow, the 
small businessmen who haye to borrow, 
and the home buyers—and they are per- 
haps the largest single group of bor- 
rowers—are forced to pay more and 
more and more. 

The reason I am emphasizing this 
matter in my first speech on interest 
rates is that our good friends of the 
Republican Party, as usual, have one 
issue and only one issue. This is econ- 
omy in government. That is the one 
issue they have talked about for 20 
years, and I am sure they will make it 
the big issue for the next 20 years. 
That is the No. 1 issue of the distin- 
guished Vice President and the Presi- 
dent of the United States for the com- 
ing campaign. They want to speak of 
economy in government, and the way 
economy in government relates to a 
balanced budget and relates to the cost 
of living. That is why I think it is 
very important to emphasize to the 
American people that the hard money 
policy being followed is completely 
wasteful. It means the spending of a 
billion dollars without getting a single 
thing in return for the money. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator will find 
that the tight money program will not 
prevent depressions, and it will not re- 
duce unemployment in any respect 
whatever. This policy will not to any 
noticeable degree prevent inflation. It 
can and will double the interest take of 
the moneylenders. I believe in that re- 
spect the policy has achieved that which 
those responsible for it had in mind 
when they put it into effect. 

The Senator can, if he wishes, attrib- 
ute the best of motives to those respon- 
sible, but I believe they knew what 
they were doing, and I believe they 
achieved what they set out to do, which 
was to double the income of certain 
people who were engaged in lending 
money. Conceivably they did not have 
that in mind and perhaps it was merely 
an accidental effect, but I think they 
knew it would happen. In my judg- 
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ment, the $15 billion annual increase in 
interest extractions from the public was 
the main purpose of the program. The 
rest of the argument looks to me like an 
effort to confuse the victims of the pro- 
gram and excuse it to those who would 
not be inclined to permit it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article from 
U.S. News and World Report entitled 
“Bear Market in Bonds: Why It Worries 
Washington” be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From U.S. News & World Report, May 4, 
1959] 


BEAR MARKET IN BoNps: War Ir WORRIES 
WASHINGTON 


(Bonds now sell at about the lowest prices 
and highest yields in 25 years. Result: 
Trouble for Government, other borrowers, 
This is the grim picture at a time when the 
Treasury faces a big deficit and heavy bor- 
rowing. And money is to get tighter, not 
easier, in months ahead. What's the solu- 
tion? Here are informed views from official 
agencies and Wall Street.) 


(Reported from New York and Washington) 


At this time, on the average, you can get 
an income from high-grade bonds that is 
a full third higher than the income to be 
had from stocks bought at present prices. 

In the past, a rise in bond yields to levels 
above stock yields always had led to a sharp 
decline in stock prices. Now, the advantage 
of bond yields over stock yields is the high- 
est it has been in any period of stock- 
market boom since the weeks just before the 
market crash late in 1929. 

Investors, even so, indicate that they 
strongly favor stocks over bonds. Prices of 
industrial stock have been bid up to levels 
that, on the basis of recent dividends, offer 
the investor yields averaging little more than 
3 percent. 

Bond prices, even after a modest recovery 
recently, are near their lowest levels since 
1932. 

You can buy Government bonds, matur- 
ing in just a little more than 4 years, at a 
price that offers a guaranteed yield of more 
than 4 percent. 

Or you can put money into Treasury bills 
that mature in 91 days and get more than 
3 percent on your savings. Good-grade cor- 
poration bonds can be bought at prices that 
offer yields of 5 percent. 


TREASURY'S DILEMMA 


It is against the background of bond prices 
that Government officials are surveying the 
serious financing problems of the Treasury. 

If the Government should try to borrow 
for periods of more than 5 years, all indi- 
cations are that it would fail, with the pres- 
ent limit of 414 percent interest that the 
Treasury can legally pay. 

Yet the Treasury has an enormous amount 
of financing to do in the months ahead. Net 
borrowing of new cash with which to pay 
Government’s bills is to be on a smaller scale 
than in months past. But it still will come 
to more than $7 billion in the rest of 1959. 

In addition, there are old debts coming 
due, and these must be repaid with issues 
of new securities. Right now, for example, 
officials are in the process of offering about 
4.5 billions in new securities to holders of 
issues that will mature in May. In August, 
13.5 billions of debt will come due. And, 
before year end, an additional 9 billions will 
come up for repayment, 
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SEARCH FOR SOLUTION 


In the present financial situation, the ad- 
ministration may be forced to do one or more 
of these four things: 

1. Offer nothing but short-term securities, 
on which there is no legal limit to interest 
rates, Since these are likely to be bought 
most heavily by banks, this course runs the 
risk of expanding the money supply and 
fostering the inflation the administration is 
trying to avert. 

2. Try to get Congress to permit the Treas- 
ury to pay more than 4½ percent on issues 
of longer-term bonds. There is no prospect 
that the Administration will ask—or that 
Congress would grant—this authority. 

3. Induce the Federal Reserve System to 
move in and buy Government bonds to sup- 
port the market. The Administration is 
firmly committed against that. 

4. Balance the federal budget and, so, 
ease Treasury borrowing schedules. 

It is for the fourth of these courses of 
action that strong forces now are pushing. 


INFLATION THE KEY 


Talk to Government officials and to deal- 
ers in the bond markets, and you find that 
behind the slump in bonds and the spectac- 
ular rise in stocks is the fear of continued 
inflation—or, at least, inflation pressure—in 
the months and years ahead. 

“The Treasury,“ says one well-known 
dealer in Government bonds, “is selling now 
in an environment in which buyers know 
they will have a loss tomorrow on the bonds 
they buy today. The Treasury’s efforts to sell 
bonds overlook the fact that there is a ‘sec- 
ondary tax,’ in addition to income taxes, on 
the return from its bonds. Buyers aren’t 
overlooking that tax. It may be described 
as the 2 to 3 percent average annual erosion 
in the purchasing power of the dollar that 
results from inflation.” 

In the opinion of that particular dealer, 
the main thing the Government can do to 
avoid inflation, and quiet fears of inflation, 
is to balance its budget. 

A Government official has a slightly dif- 
ferent view: “I don’t think people are con- 
vinced there will be more inflation. But I 
think they expect the threat of inflation to 
bring on ‘tighter’ money. 

“After all,” this official explains, “the busi- 
ness news is nearly all good, except for a 
sizable amount of unemployment. There are 
signs that the slowest element—business 
spending on new plant and equipment—may 
be moving up fairly well soon. Many in- 
vestors look for a real business boom that 
will bring tightening money and, as a result, 
lower bond prices and higher interest rates. 
And who wants to buy a bond today if he 
thinks it’s going down in price tomorrow?” 


THE OTHER SIDE 


Are many investors—individuals and in- 
stitutions—exaggerating the prospect for ris- 
ing interest rates and falling bond prices? 
Many bond dealers think so. 

“Where,” one asks, “can you see any big 
increases in the demands for money—in- 
creases of the sort that would force interest 
rates on up? The Treasury is going to be 
borrowing, sure—but it will not be coming 
to market for anything like the amounts it 
has required recently. 

“Corporations are offering a smaller yol- 
ume of bonds by far than they were a year 
ago. And, until there’s a sharp upturn in 
spending on new plant and equipment or on 
inventories, corporations are going to have 
idle cash to buy Government securities. 

“Only State and local governments and 
home builders are increasing their demands 
for long-term credit.” 

Against that picture of the demand side 
of credit this dealer notes that there is a 
huge flow of savings that must be invested 
each month. All in all, this dealer regards 
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the Treasury’s problems as serious, but not 
critical, 
THE PROSPECT 

Most bond dealers look for the Treasury to 
play a waiting game while it presses for a 
budget in balance, or near balance. If they 
are right, the Treasury will offer short-term 
securities and hope that more of them will be 
bought by ordinary corporations than by 
banks. Then, if time proves that fears of 
inflation and tightening money have been 
overdone, the Treasury can resume its efforts 
to sell long-term bonds. 

What if a boom and an unbalanced budget 
produce a strong rise in demand for long- 
term credit? Then, dealers say, there will be 
real trouble, with a determined squeeze on 
credit by the Reserve System and some of 
the highest interest rates the United States 
has ever seen. 


Yields on bonds—a 25-year high—highs and 
lows in bond yields since 1920 


U.S. Gov- | High- grado 
ernment corporate 
mds bon 

(percent) | (percent) 
5. 67 6, 38 
3.17 4, 46 
3.74 4. 80 
3. 13 4. 36 
4.20 5.41 
2.08 2. 46 
2. 45 2. 86 
2.19 2.57 
3.13 3. 40 
2.47 2. 85 
3.73 4.12 
3.12 3.57 
4.05 4.22 


Source: U.S. Treasury, Moody’s Investors Service. 

The investor's return—up on bonds, way 
down on stocks—yields at stock-market 
highs since 1929 


Industrial | High-grade} Spread 
corporate | stock pan 
bonds over bond 


(percent) yields 
3.47 4.80 —1. 33 
3.81 3.32 2 
3.20 2. 51 . 69 
5.18 3.02 2.16 
3.75 3.99 —.24 
3.15 4.22 —1. 07 


Source: Moody's Investors Service. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as I 
conclude I want to thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott], who took such a helpful part in 
this colloquy. I want to thank also the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara]. I particularly want to thank 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
who was extremely helpful in emphasiz- 
ing and underlining this issue, which I 
think is very important to the American 
people, and which will become increas- 
ingly important in the coming months. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


PAYMENTS TO MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS UNDER THE FARM PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, in today’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News there is this bold 
headline, Payoffs to Hill Farmers 
Bared,” and on the second page there is 
a subheadline also saying “Payoffs to 
Hill Farmers Bared.” 
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This article is written by Dickson Pres- 
ton. Mr. Preston in many of his articles, 
I think, has done a real service to the 
public in revealing some information 
which the public should have. If Mr. 
Preston would stick to the truth, how- 
ever, he would do much more for the 
people of America. This article is so 
false that it is pitiful. 

Mr. Preston has done a very good job of 
falsifying the record, and when one falsi- 
fies the record it is not much different 
from lying about it. Half truths can be 
equally vicious. 

Mr. Preston mentions several Senators 
who participated in farm payments and 
programs. 

In one paragraph of the story Mr. Pres- 
ton writes concerning me: 

Senator Mitton R. Younc, Republican of 
North Dakota, an ardent friend of high price 
supports, together with his three sons has 
received $85,378.88. About $44,000 of this 
was in price support loans which the Youngs 
repaid. 


I suppose if Mr. Preston had taken in 
all my kinfolk and all my neighbors he 
could have built this up into a sizable 
amount of money. He does not say how 
long a period of time is involved, but ap- 
parently he refers to a 3-year period, and 
it appears he refers to loans which we 
secured under the price support pro- 
gram. I myself do not participate in the 
soil bank program. My three sons do, to 
a limited degree on land they own. This 
item to which Mr. Preston refers might 
include some very small payments under 
the soil conservation program, but those 
payments would be very small indeed. 

Mr. Preston says we paid back $44,000. 
That is where we paid back the loan and 
took possession of the grain. I assume 
that the balance or $41,000 was for price 
support loans under which my three sons 
and I turned over the grain to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Preston does not say in this arti- 
cle that for this $41,000 the Government 
obtained the grain, most of it wheat. 
No. 1 Hard Northern Spring wheat, 
which we produce in that area, if of very 
high quality is even now selling at near 
support price levels. It is a rare occasion 
when the cash price of this wheat is 5 
percent below the support level. The 
support level at the present time is 75 
percent of parity or 75 percent of a fair 
price. The most the Government could 
have lost would have been 5 or 6 percent 
of $44,000. The Government got the 
grain. 

If one wished to go back a few years 
earlier, with respect to the grain which 
the Government acquired under the 
price support program previous to 
World War II, it would be found that 
the Government made a huge profit. It 
also made a large profit on the cotton ob- 
tained under the price support program 
during this period. 

The implication in this article is that 
Senator Youne received a large part of 
the $85,000 as a subsidy check. Actually 
the only checks we received were for 
the grain which the Government took 
possession of, plus some very small soil 
conservation payments. If Mr. Preston 
had wanted to come to my office I would 
have been glad to let him look at all my 
books and records. 
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In another part of the article Mr. 
Preston says: 

Yet under today’s outmoded farm pro- 
gram, many of them— ‘ 


Meaning Members of Congress— 
are collecting part of the $6 billion it is 
costing the U.S. taxpayers per year. 


Here again is a falsification of the 
record which we hear so often these days. 
The average taxpayer or consumer ac- 
tually believes that the farmers are re- 
ceiving checks in the amount of about $6 
billion a year. 

Let me read a portion of a statement 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
at the request of the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, of which 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russeit] is chairman. We practi- 
cally had to pry this information out of 
the Department, but it gives a very fair 
picture as to the cost of the farm pro- 
gram. 

The budget for 1959, the present fiscal 
year, is $7,341 million. The budget for 
next year is about $1 billion less, or $6,- 
450 million. 

What are some of the items listed in 
the $6,450 million which Mr. Preston 
bine the farmers are getting checks 

or? 

The first item is “Price support, sup- 
ply and purchase programs, Commodity 
Credit Corporation.” 

The amount is $2,835 million. This is 
nearly the exact cost of the price-sup- 
port program. The cost of this program 
is far too much. I am hopeful that this 
Congress will enact better legislation, 
which will mean less costly programs, 
but programs which will still assure the 
farmers a fair price for the commodities 
they have to sell. I believe that every 
farmer in America would be perfectly 
willing to go it alone, to abandon price- 
support programs, and all other sub- 
sidies of every kind, if other segments in 
the Nation’s economy were willing to 
abandon all the subsidies and advan- 
tages they enjoy. 

The second item is “Milk and other 
dairy products for Veterans Administra- 
tion and Defense Department.” The 
1960 estimate is $45 million. This is for 
milk which goes to veterans in hospitals 
and elsewhere throughout the Nation. 

The next item is “Title I of Public Law 
480,” for which the 1960 estimate is 
$1,033 million. A part of that goes for 
famine relief to foreign nations. A part 
of it represents food packages which 
church organizations and CARE dis- 
tribute throughout the world. That is 
one of the finest programs the Govern- 
ment has ever undertaken. It repre- 
sents a total loss to the Department of 
Agriculture and is charged as a subsidy 
to agriculture. However, it is impossible 
to measure the amount of good will 
created by this program among the hun- 
gry people of foreign lands. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, consider- 
able quantities of such foodstuffs are ex- 
changed for housing for our troops, and 
other facilities which we use in foreign 
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countries. There has been a very notice- 
able improvement in the troop housing 
in some countries, particularly France, 
since the program was inaugurated. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am 
glad the Senator mentioned that pro- 
gram. That is a part of the program 
under which we receive the equivalent of 
dollars for our food surpluses. 

Most of the rest of the program deals 
with the sale of our food for the cur- 
rencies of foreign countries. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is reimbursed 
for the actual value of such currencies. 
The amount under that heading is $1,033 
million. Based upon past experience, the 
Department will be reimbursed for about 
75 percent of this sum or possibly even 
more. This is, in effect, a foreign aid 
program, and at least a part of the cost 
should be so charged. 

Next, there is an item of $225 million 
for the Barter program for supplemen- 
tal stockpile.” Of course, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has a cash outlay 
under the barter program; but under 
this program we obtain strategic mate- 
rials, for which the Department of Agri- 
culture is reimbursed, dollar for dollar. 
Most of the materials we have in the 
stockpile as a result of this program to- 
day are worth more than they were when 
we acquired them. 

There are many additional items. I 
mention only a few. I invite attention 
to the item “Removal of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities,” for which the 1960 
estimate is $150 million. This program 
represents surplus food which we con- 
tribute to the school-lunch program. 
Schoolchildren all over the Nation re- 
ceive the benefit of the $150 million in 
surplus food. Yet, in this article, as in 
many others, it is charged as a subsidy 
to agriculture. What an unjust and un- 
fair situation. 

I wish to read a few more items. One 
is entitled “Special milk program,” and 
involves an estimate for 1960 of $74 mil- 
lion. This also represents milk given 
mostly to schoolchildren. Most people 
believe that the farmers are receiving 
checks for the $74 million. 

Another item is entitled “Rural Elec- 
trification Administration,” involving an 
estimate for 1960 of $335 million. These 
are funds from which the REA Admin- 
istrator makes loans to REA co-ops. The 
REA co-ops have a record of repayment 
on these loans of nearly 100 percent; 
yet this item is charged as a subsidy to 
agriculture. 

The next item is “Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration,” and the estimate for 1960 
is $216 million. These loans are made to 
farmers, mostly veterans of World War 
II and the Korean war who are unable to 
obtain credit anywhere else. Yet there 
is an amazing record of repayment of 
almost 90 percent. 

The next item is “School-lunch pro- 
gram,” in the amount of $101 million. 
Does any Senator think any fairminded 
person would charge that item as a sub- 
sidy to agriculture? 

Another item is entitled “Agricultural 
Research Service,” with an estimate of 
$174 million. This program has been of 
great benefit not only to farmers, but to 
the entire Nation. I wish we spent for 
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agricultural research 5 percent of the 
money which we spent for all other pur- 
poses. 

The next item is “Forest Service,” and 
the 1960 estimate is $174 million. This 
item is charged as a subsidy to agricul- 
ture. It goes mostly for the administra- 
tion of forests held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for the building of forest 
roads. Through the sale of timber and 
other forest income the Federal Govern- 
ment is reimbursed far more than the 
$174 million which the program costs. 

The next item is “Soil Conservation 
Service,” and the 1960 estimate is $129 
million. This is mostly for technical 
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assistance to farmers, to enable them to 
do a better job of conserving the soil. 
I submit that this program is of great 
importance to everyone in the United 
States. 

There are many other items to which 
I should like to invite attention, but time 
will not permit. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire statement furnished 
by the Department of Agriculture be 
printed in the ReEcorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture: Net expenditures, fiscal year 1954 to 1960. (estimated) 
{Millions} 


Program 


Price e supply and purchase programs (Commodity 
%%% 
Milk and other dairy products for Veterans’ Administration 


Credit 


and Defense Department. 
Title I of Public Law 480....... 
International Wheat Agreemen 3 
Barter pro: for supplemental stockpi 
> ational Wool Act 

creage reserve program 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities. 
Selear Riese on E R AAA AEA 


Conservation reserve program 
Agricultural conservation program 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
Farmers Home Administration 

School lunch program 
Agricultural 
Forest Service 


1955 | 1956 | 1957 


1954 


$1, 333 88, 049 82, 874 |$1, 058 


1,073 | 1,049 | 1,033 

82 65 (0 

e 81 129 225 
1 57 2¹ 81 
e 620 713 1 
125 | 150] 150 

70 68 75 

41} 40 39 

12|, 33 6 

3,151 | 5,386 | 4, 400 

121 106 94 

n 67 74 74 
e 113] 141] 343 
214| 231| 230 

207 325| 335 

22 308| 216 

100 144 101 

151 174 174 

164| 184| 174 

100| 1 129 

115 141] 50 

seats 4,875 | 7,341 | 6,450 


1 Continuation of the International Wheat Agreement is currently under consideration. 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I am 
sorry that Mr. Preston saw fit to write 
a story which is so far from the truth 
as the one to which I have referred. It is 
true that the farm program is costing a 
great deal of money. Anyone who owns 
a farm probably participates in the pro- 
gram in one way or another. He could 
hardly do otherwise, because the Govern- 
ment has something to do with the prices 
directly or indirectly of most all com- 
modities. I do not know why we have 
not adopted the domestic parity or some 
form of a two-price system for wheat 
and a few other commodities long ago. 
It is a sensible program, and would save 
us a great deal of money. We would not 
have to pay any export subsidies. But 
that program is opposed by Secretary 
Benson, 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson, and his associates, for making 
this information available to Mr. Preston. 
I wished it had been more complete and 
accurate. It is his type of Secretary we 
had in office back in the late twenties and 
early thirties which helped bring on the 
depression of the 1930’s. If Mr. Preston 
wishes to go back to those years, he will 
find that Senator Youne, of North Da- 
kota, had to take out several feed and 
seed loans in the late twenties, and also 
in the early thirties. I paid back every 


one of them with interest, and that in- 
terest amounted to more than the prin- 
cipal. It is a record of which Iam proud. 
I was never on relief, but probably I 
should have been. I was broke like most 
other farmers. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
has come to my attention what is appar- 
ently a news release in the form of a 
newspaper column entitled “This Week 
in Washington With Clinton Davidson.” 
The subtitle of the article is ‘‘Billions for 
Farmers?” ö 

I shall not read all of the article, but I 
do wish to read a few paragraphs from 
it, particularly the last two paragraphs, 
which read as follows: 

When all of the nonfarm items in the 
budget are removed, only a little more than 
$1 billion actually will reach farmers, and 
that mostly for carrying out practices pre- 
scribed by the Government for conserving 
our soil, water and other natural resources. 

The irresponsible attacks cast unfair re- 
flections upon all farmers and upon the 
largest and most vital section of our econ- 
omy: iculture. The press has a responsi- 
bility to get the facts—and to print them, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all of the article may be 


printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point. It is in line with the statement 
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made by the Senator from North Da- 
kota, in which he analyzes the charge 
that $7 billion has been appropriated to 
finance the Department of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BILLIONS FOR FARMERS? 


When Congress takes up the 1960 fiscal 
year budget for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in a few days it will be the signal for 
another public indignation outburst against 
subsidizing farmers. 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
worked out a budget that calls for the ap- 
propriation of almost $7 billion for financing 
the Department in the fiscal year starting 
next July 1. The entire amount will be 
labeled farm aid. 

The city press and Congressmen from ur- 
ban districts will, as they have in the past, 
complain that farmers are being fattened 
financially out of the Federal Treasury at 
the expense of taxpayers. They'll say, 
again, that Government farm programs are 
responsible for high food prices. 

Farmers will take another public flogging 
in the press and over the radio. A promi- 
nent New York paper already has begun the 
whipping by charging that consumers must 
pay high prices for food while paying high 
taxes to keep prices high. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


The facts are that only a small portion of 
that $7 billion will ever reach the pockets of 
farmers, and food prices have increased less 
than almost any other item of living costs 
in the past 10 years. 

Government programs have not increased 
food costs. The Government does not sup- 
port the price of meat, poultry products, 
vegetables and fruits—food items, which 
have advanced most in price in recent years. 

While food prices generally have averaged 
about 10 percent higher than in 1949, farm- 
ers are selling their produce for 20 percent 
less than they did 10 years ago. Meanwhile, 
their production costs have gone up by al- 
most 20 percent. 

Almost no one contends that the present 
farm program is a good one, or that it isn’t 
costing toomuch. But whatever blame there 
is belongs to Congress and the administra- 
tion for failure to adopt a better program, 
not to farmers. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


About $3 billion of the $7 billion budget 
will be earmarked for price support loans on 
commodities which the Government will 
eventually sell for about $2.5 billion, or give 
away under various foreign aid programs. 

Another $1 billion will be paid to private 
firms for storage of surpluses. Approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion will be used to finance 
sales abroad at cut-rate prices. This is more 
foreign aid than farm aid, 

One big chunk of the budget is half a 
billion dollars for schoo] milk and lunch pro- 
grams, food distribution to the needy, food 
label protection, pest and disease control, 
and improvement of food quality. 

Part of the agricultural budget is to 
finance loans to the Rural Electrification 
and Farmers Home Administrations. These 
are gilt-edge investments and will be repaid 
in full, with interest. These total about $650 
million, 

When all of the nonfarm items in the 
budget are removed, only a little more than 
$1 billion actually will reach farmers, and 
that mostly for carrying out practices pre- 
scribed by the Government for conserving 
our soil, water, and other natural resources, 

The irresponsible attacks cast unfair re- 
flection upon all farmers and upon the larg- 
est and most vital section of our economy— 
agriculture. The press has a responsibility 
to get the facts—and to print them. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator for in- 
serting the article in the Recorp. It is a 
very good article. I wish more articles 
like that were written and published. 


INFLATION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a ma- 
jor domestic issue, which also has a direct 
bearing upon international affairs, is 
the question of inflation. 

Nearly all thinking persons agree that 
inflation is bad, but apparently there is 
some confusion as to whether a little in- 
flation may be necessary to attain a rate 
of economic growth needed for continu- 
ing prosperity at home and needed to 
meet the challenge of communism 
abroad. 

My own opposition to even a little 
more inflation is well known, and I do 
not intend at this time to speak at 
length on this subject. 

But I do wish to draw attention to 
a thoughtful article which appeared in 
the New York Times Magazine of May 3, 
entitled “Argument Against Creeping 
Inflation.” 

The author, Jules Backman, a noted 
economist, points out that inflation is 
not necessary for economic growth, but 
in fact actually slows growth and fosters 
unemployment. 

The article first advances and then 
supports these six arguments against 
creeping inflation: 

(1) It slows long-term economic growth; 
(2) it makes recessions worse; (3) it hurts 
fixed-income groups and savers; (4) not 
everyone can be protected against it by 
escalator clauses; (5) it leads to galloping 
inflation; (6) it is not inevitable in an 
expanding economy. 


Mr. President, I suggest that this 
article will be of interest to all Senators, 
no matter what their own views on the 
subject may be, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ARGUMENT AGAINST CREEPING INFLATION 


(Those who believe it to be an inescapable 
price for economic growth are wrong, says an 
economist who holds that it actually slows 
growth and fosters unemployment.) 

(By Jules Backman) 

There is general agreement that economic 
growth is indispensable for a strong America. 
However, there has been considerable public 
debate about the ideal rate of growth and 
how to achieve it. 

One school of thought asserts that an in- 
escapable cost of a desirable rate of growth 
is creeping inflation. It holds that the al- 
ternatives are creeping inflation and eco- 
nomic growth or price stability and unem- 
ployment. In this way, creeping inflation 
is given respectability by association, while 
price stability is subject to guilt by asso- 
ciation. 

The second school of thought holds not 
only that we can have both a desirable rate 
of growth and stable prices, but that we can 
porch our growth only by keeping prices 

e. 

Oreeping inflation refers to a price rise of 
2 percent or 3 percent per year. Prof. Sumner 
Slitcher, one of the exponents of the first 
school, states that this type of “slow inflation 
must be expected to continue more or less 
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indefinitely." Such an annual rate of in- 
crease does not seem to be very large, but an 
annual rise of 2 percent will wipe out half of 
the purchasing power of the dollar in 35 
years, and a 3 percent rate will result in a 
similar reduction in less than 25. This is 
the simple arithmetic of creeping inflation. 

Nevertheless, apologists for creeping infla- 
tion argue that it is unavoidable if we are 
to achieve the rate of economic growth which 
is necessary to enable us to attain our aspira- 
tions at home and to meet the threat from 
Russia. They explain that it is inevitable 
because labor costs rise more rapidly than 
output per man-hour. According to this 
argument, trade unions are so powerful that 
these excessive increases in wages and other 
labor costs could be stopped only by stringent 
governmental monetary and fiscal controls. 
The result of such curbs would be large-scale 
unemployment, which would limit economic 
growth. We are told that we must, therefore, 
accept creeping inflation as a lesser evil. 

There is no disagreement concerning ob- 
jectives between the creeping inflationists 
and those who are opposed. We are agreed 
that our goal is a maximum achievable rate 
of economic growth. We are agreed that 
unemployment is undesirable and exacts a 
high social cost. We are agreed that infia- 
tion—creeping or any other kind—is not 
desirable as a way of life. We disagree as to 
the means by which we may achieve our 
goals. The creeping inflationists say that we 
cannot achieve all three goals, that we must 
choose among them. The anti creeping in- 
flationists say we can achieve growth, a 
minimum level of unemployment and price 
stability. 

The arguments against creeping inflation 
may be summarized as follows: (1) is slows 
long-term economic growth; (2) it makes 
recessions worse; (3) it hurts fixed-income 
groups and savers; (4) not everyone can be 
protected against it by escalator clauses; 
(5) it leads to galloping inflation; (6) it is 
not inevitable in an expanding economy. 


(1) CREEPING INFLATION SLOWS LONG-TERM 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


There is general agreement that to meet 
the threat of the expanding Russian econ- 
omy our own economy must continue to 
grow as rapidly as possible. Some say we 
must step up our rate of growth to about 5 
percent a year as compared with our long- 
term record of about 3 percent. While the 
difference between 3 percent and 5 percent 
appears to be small, it becomes enormous 
with the passage of time. With a growth 
rate of 3 percent, total output of goods and 
services in our economy increases fourfold in 
about fifty years. With a 5 percent rate of 
increase, on the other hand, total output in 
a half century would be more than ten times 
as large as it is at present. 

Everyone is in favor of the highest pos- 
sible rate of economic growth. But there 
are practical limits to expansion which must 
be faced. When we exceed these limits the 
pressures for inflation become intensified. 
President Eisenhower properly has pointed 
out that a stable price level is “an indis- 
pensable condition” for achieving the maxi- 
mum growth rate in the long run. 

History does not support the assumption 
that economic growth must be accompanied 
by rising prices. Economic growth has oc- 
curred in many periods of stable or declin- 
ing prices. Two such major periods in the 
19th century—the 1820's and 1830’s and the 
last third of the century—were periods 
of declining prices, the 1920's, 
when prices remained relatively stable, na- 
tional output rose about 4 percent a year. 
On the other hand, from 1955 to 1957, when 
prices crept upward almost 3 percent a year, 
national output rose less than 2 percent 
annually. 

Two major factors have contributed to 
economic growth in this country: higher pro- 
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ductivity and an expanding population. 
Two-thirds of our $-percent annual rate of 
growth has been accounted for by rising out- 
put per man-hour, about one-third by in- 
creasing population. Increases in produc- 
tivity, therefore, provide the key to future 
economic growth. Output per man-hour is 
affected by many factors but the most im- 
portant has been the investment in new ma- 
chines. and equipment. The magnitude of 
such investments depends upon the level of 
savings. Savings will be discouraged by 
creeping inflation, and thus long-term eco- 
nomic growth will be stultified. 

Confronted by creeping inflation, savers 
are more interested in speculating—to pro- 
tect themselves against losses in purchasing 
power—than in providing capital for indus- 
try. There is ample evidence of this ten- 
dency in the rampant speculation now tak- 
ing place in stocks. If inflation should con- 
tinue to be a threat, more and more per- 
sons would try to protect themselves in this 
manner. The result would be a speculative 
binge which would ultimately collapse. Such 
a development could only act to retard eco- 
nomic growth. 

To stimulate economic growth it is neces- 
sary to create an environment in which say- 
ings will be encouraged and business will be 
willing to convert those savings into new 
plant and equipment. Price stability en- 
courages savings, while tax incentives could 
be used to induce new investments. This is 
the road to greater economic growth. 

Creeping inflation also interferes with 
business planning. When protection against 
price rises becomes a dominant factor, busi- 
nessmen are not likely to plan boldly for ex- 
pansion. One result is an adverse impact 
on job creation. 


(2) CREEPING INFLATION MAKES RECESSIONS 
WORSE 


It is true that fear of higher prices may 
give a temporary stimulus to the economy. 
But this development induces speculation in 
inventories. Eventually, the inventories be- 
come burdensome, then the economy experi- 
ences a setback. The 1948-49 downturn 
properly has been described as an inventory 
recession. Inventory liquidation also was 
significant in the 1953-54 and 1957-58 reces- 
sions. 

When protection against tomorrow’s higher 
costs becomes a major factor in industry de- 
cisions to expand capacity today, the net 
result tends to be overexpansion—followed 
by a sharp decline in new investment in 
plant and equipment. The current lag in 
the capital goods industries reflects the after- 
math of the overexpansion of 1955-57. Thus, 
creeping inflation means more un- 
employment. It is not an alternative to 
unemployment; it is a significant cause of 
unemployment. And it is little solace to 
those who become unemployed that they may 
have received overtime pay during the boom. 

We normally anticipate that there will be 
2.5 to 3 million workers unemployed even 
when the economy is operating at full speed. 
This frictional unemployment usually is 
short term, representing individuals chang- 
ing jobs or seasonably unemployed (as in the 
construction, apparel, or retail trades). 
Therefore, when we have a total of 4.3 mil- 
lion unemployed, our real problem is how 
to create about 1.5 million jobs. The eco- 
nomic cost of unemployment must be meas- 
ured in terms of this smaller figure. 

The hardships attending unemployment 
should not be minimized. The price in terms 
of broken homes, loss of self-respect, loss of 
national output, and related developments 
is a heavy one indeed. This is why every 
effort must be directed to adopting the 
proper policies to reduce unemployment. 

Creeping inflation exacts a double toll: 
First, a loss in the buying power of our 


money; second, added unemployment. It 
carries a high price tag. 
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(3) CREEPING INFLATION HURTS FIXED-INCOME 
GROUPS AND SAVERS 


Persons with fixed or relatively fixed in- 
comes—those who live on proceeds of life- 
insurance policies, pensioners, those who 
work for nonprofit organizations, Govern- 
ment employees and bondholders—are hard- 
est hit by any cut in the purchasing power 
of money. Ask the pensioner who planned 
his retirement 20 years ago how he gets along 
today with the dollars that buy less than 
half of what they bought then. 

With an increasing number of senior citi- 
zens in our population, and with the growth 
of private pension plans, this is a matter of 
serious national concern. The hardships 
experienced by these persons can be just as 
tragic as those suffered by the unemployed. 

In addition, families with savings 
accounts, U.S. Saving Bonds and other 
types of savings find their purchasing 
power steadily eroding. These various forms 
of savings aggregate about $400 billions. 
Every increase of 1 percent in the price 
level, therefore, wipes out $4 billions in 
purchasing power. 

This problem cannot be evaluated in 
terms of 1-year or 2-year results. As we 
noted earlier, creeping inflation could cut 
the total value of savings in half within 25 
to 35 years. This is a heavy cost and cannot 
be ignored. 

Nor can workers escape the adverse effects 
of creeping inflation. Higher prices cut the 
purchasing power of wages and benefits re- 
ceived under security programs. The part 
of a wage increase which is excessive is 
taken away—in whole or in part—by price 
inflation. Reduced profits mean reduced 
incentives to invest in new plant and equip- 
ment; one result is fewer job opportunities. 
And unemployment, which thus may attend 
excessive labor-cost increases, means that 
those who hold their jobs obtain part of 
their higher real earnings at the expense 
of those who lose their jobs or who fail to 
obtain jobs. 


(4) NOT EVERYBODY CAN BE PROTECTED AGAINST 
CREEPING INFLATION BY ESCALATOR CLAUSES 


It is significant that not even the apolo- 
gists for creeping inflation regard it as some- 
thing to be encouraged. Rather, we are 
told, it is an evil which must be tolerated 
and to which adjustment must be made. 
One suggestion is that “escalator clauses,” 
such as those now contained in many union 
contracts, might be extended to pensioners, 
insurance beneficiaries, bondholders and the 
like. This proposal acknowledges the ill 
effects of inflation, but suggests that the 
burden could be neutralized. 

But not everybody can ride the escalator. 
It is the height of folly to imagine that we 
can inflate without some groups paying the 
price. 

Professor Slichter has suggested that un- 
der the conditions of creeping inflation peo- 
ple “should not hold long-term bonds or 
other long-term fixed-income investment 
unless the yield is sufficient to compensate 
them for the probable annual loss in pur- 
chasing power.” What would happen to our 
financial system if bondholders should at- 
tempt to liquidate their investments en 
masse? The basic weakness of the apology 
for creeping inflation is reflected in the 
recognition of the problem in this area. 


(5) CREEPING INFLATION LEADS TO GALLOPING 
INFLATION 


Psychology plays an important role in eco- 
nomic decisions. As the purchasing power of 
money steadily erodes, more and more per- 
sons will seek to protect themselves against 
future price rises. The resulting flight from 
money into goods would accelerate the rate 
of increase in prices. Creeping inflation 
could then become galloping inflation, and 
finally runaway inflation. 

It is true that such a development would 
require support from monetary and fiscal 
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inflation. But that this support would be 
forthcoming seems probable as long as we 
persist in tolerating wage inflation and insist 
upon full employment. 


(6) CREEPING INFLATION IS NOT INEVITABLE IN 
AN EXPANDING ECONOMY 


Many factors are at work today to raise 
or hold up prices. They include the agri- 
cultural support program, the high level of 
Federal, State and local government spend- 
ing, the increases in various sales and excise 
taxes, featherbedding and makework rules, 
controls affecting imports and the steady ex- 
pansion in private debt. 

The primary cause of creeping inflation, 
however, as Professor Slichter has pointed 
out, is wage inflation—labor costs rising 
faster than output per man-hour. When 
wage inflation abates, price inflation also is 
moderated. It is noteworthy that, despite 
business recovery in the past year, consumer 
prices have remained stable and wholesale 
prices have risen only fractionally. This 
temporary stability reflects the likelihood 
that output per man-hour has risen more 
rapidly than the long-term rate (a typical 
recovery performance), and that, as a result, 
wage inflation has been at a minimum— 
perhaps even nonexistent—for the economy 
as a whole during this period. 

The basic problem, then, is to counteract 
wage inflation. Two factors make this diffi- 
cult. One is the national objective to main- 
tain full employment, the other is the growth 
of powerful labor unions. 

The full employment policy makes it diffi- 
cult to impose those stringent monetary and 
fiscal checks to rising prices which would 
create deflation and unemployment. The 
national concern over unemployment has 
assured union leaders that their wage poli- 
cies will be underwritten by new inflationary 
measures when necessary. In other words, 
full employment policies have increased the 
bargaining strength of the unions. 

The problem of wage inflation could be 
ameliorated if union leaders and the workers 
they represent accepted the fact that our 
average standard of living cannot rise faster 
than national productivity. Only as we pro- 
duce more can we obtain more goods and 
services, or more leisure, or some combina- 
tion of both. 

However, since it is the job of union lead- 
ers to get as much for their members as 
fast as they can, there is little point in criti- 
cizing them for taking full advantage of the 
present situation. 

We can make more progress by taking ac- 
tion on two fronts: 

First, the power of the unions must be 
curbed. There is little agreement on how 
this may be accomplished. Some students of 
the problem have suggested applying the 
antitrust laws to limit unions’ monopoly 
power. Others have proposed more drastic 
remedies, such as limiting the power to 
strike, or curbing the size of unions. 

Each of these proposals involves serious 
difficulties which must be carefully evalu- 
ated. Possibly some other solution will be 
forthcoming. However, unless some means 
is found to curb excessive union power and 
its abuse, this source of pressure for creep- 
ing inflation will continue. 

Second. The Employment Act of 1946 
should be amended to include the goal of 
stabilizing the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar as well as the goal of maintaining high- 
level employment. This would provide a 
guide against which to measure proposed 
policies. It would not mean wage or price 
controls. Individual prices would continue 
to fluctuate as at present but public policy 
would have as one objective the prevention 
of marked changes in the general price level. 

Uncertainty would be substituted for the 
present certainty that inflationary wage in- 
creases will be supported by governmental 
actions. The new element of uncertainty 
might impose some restraint upon unions. 
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It might also make industry less willing to 
grant excessive wage increases because it 
would make their recovery through higher 
prices less certain. 

One important caution must be noted. 
There is no magic in a stable price level. 
Stability of prices during the 1920’s did not 
prevent the most catastrophic depression in 
modern history. Stability of prices from 
1952 to early 1956 did not prevent the 1954 
recession—or the 1955-57 boom. General 
price stability may conceal important dis- 
parities in price relationships or in cost- 
price relationships which in turn upset the 
effective functioning of the economy. In 
other words, general price stability is not a 
cure-all for the problem of the business cycle. 

Nevertheless, if these limitations are kept 
in mind, the inclusion of the goal of price 
stability in the Employment Act will focus 
national attention on inflation and its causes. 
The public will be made aware of the dangers 
that are inherent in monetary and fiscal in- 
fiation with their impact upon total demand, 
wage inflation with its impact on costs, and 
other policies which act to raise or hold up 
prices. And, certainly, full awareness of the 
sources—and evils—of creeping inflation is 
an indispensable step in mobilizing public 
opinion against inflationary policies. 


RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 24, 1959, 
I indicated my concern over the increas- 
ing fallout from nuclear experimenta- 
tion. I had previously outlined a pro- 
gram to minimize the fallout risk which 
provided for explosions to be conducted 
in the ionosphere and in the earth’s sub- 
terranean area. Those recommenda- 
tions have since become the official posi- 
tion of the administration. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
April 30, 1959, issue of the Exeter (N.H.) 
News-Letter illustrates the seriousness 
and magnitude of this problem. I com- 
mend its reading to my colleagues, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Exeter News-Letter, Apr. 30, 1959 
Most IMPORTANT OBSTRUCTION 

It is rapidly becoming clear that the most 
important obstruction to world peace today 
is the failure to reach agreement on nuclear 
explosion tests. 

The threat of radioactive fallout is of more 
importance to the United States and Canada 
than it is to the rest of the world. Recently 
established as a fact is that radioactive fall- 
out from nuclear explosions in the northern 
regions of the earth concentrate in the North 
Temperate Zone. By contrast the debris 
from atomic explosions over the Equator tend 
to distribute evenly over the earth. 

The alarming of the above con- 
clusions is the estimate of prominent scien- 
tists that this year the radioactive fallout in 
the United States is expected to increase 
about one-third. This does not mean that 
the coverage of Strontium 90 over the United 
States has reached dangerous proportions. 
It does, however, indicate that the increase 
is caused by Soviet nuclear explosions in the 
Arctic regions, with the debris drifting over 
Canada and the United States. 

If such be the case then the Soviet's de- 
liberate evasiveness in working out an agree- 
ment on nuclear control would in time give 
the Kremlin tremendous power 
at the Summit meeting and thereafter. A 
continuation of test explosions in the Arctic 
can only mean that the health and well-being 
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of the peoples of the United States and 
Canada are endangered as the result of con- 
centration of strontium 90, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business for 
action on the nomination of Potter 
Stewart to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, as soon as 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russett] has concluded his re- 
marks, I intend to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The clerk will state the 
nomination. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Potter Stewart to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it is 
always a matter of regret when I am im- 
pelled to withhold my consent to any 
nomination made by the President of the 
United States. Feeling as I do that the 
nominatior. of Mr. Justice Stewart is a 
part of a deliberate policy by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to perpetuate some recent 
decisions of the Court, which decisions 
were partly based on amicus curiae briefs 
submitted by the Department of Justice, 
I have no alternative. I shall vote 
against this nomination. 

My opposition to Mr. Justice Stewart 
is not based on personal or professional 
considerations. 

Mr. President, I have never met the 
nominee. Iam advised by some of those 
who knew him in college that he is a 
personable man, of good character. All 
the information at hand indicates that 
he is a lawyer of ability. Indeed, in this 
instance the President has seen fit to 
nominate a man who has had some ju- 
dicial experience. Mr. Justice Stewart 
has never presided on a trial bench, but 
he has served for more than 3 years on 
the circuit court of appeals, giving him 
much more judicial experience than a 
majority of the Court with which he is 
associated 


Mr. President, the deviation by the 
present Court from long-established 
rules of construction applied by great 
jurists to the 14th amendment poses to 
those I am henored to represent the 
most momentous issue of several genera- 
tions. 

I am convinced that these decisions 
were sponsored by the Department of 
Justice and that, through a process of 
screening and making recommendations 
to the President, that Department has 
made sure that no man will be nomi- 
nated to the Senate who does not whole- 
heartedly embrace the 1954 decision of 
the Court on school segregation, which 
was admittedly based on psychology 
rather than law. 
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I do not know that any poll has been 


taken of outstanding judges and lawyers 


of the country relative to the departure 
from legal precedent set by real judges 
and to the obeisance to psychology and 
Myrdal of the 1954 decision. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does the Senator 
not believe that that decision was based 
on Communist dogma, because the Court 
cited and quoted from the Myrdal book, 
in which Myrdal said the Constitution 
of the United States had outlived its 
usefulness and was a plot against the 
common people? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The statement that 
the Constitution of the United States 
was a plot against the common people; 
that the Founding Fathers were the 
wealthiest men in the new Republic; and 
that they were using their position as 
the authors of the Constitution to op- 
press the masses—has been one of the 
constant propaganda themes of com- 
munism since the first days of Lenin and 
Trotsky. 

Mr. President, I was stating—that I 
did not know that any poll had been 
taken of the views of lawyers and judges 
on the 1954 school decision by the Su- 
preme Court. However, I believe that 
more lawyers disagree with it than agree 
with it. I cannot help feeling that the 
Department of Justice has carefully se- 
lected for promotion only those who ap- 
prove of and will continue to sustain 
that decision. 

While it has been said that the Attor- 
ney General only makes recommenda- 
tions to the President, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that of late—and 
particularly in the case of appointments 
to the Supreme Court—the recommen- 
dations by the Department of Justice 
have been conclusive. 

I still have a vivid recollection of the 
first Supreme Court vacancy which the 
present administration was called upon 
to fill, namely that created by the death 
of Chief Justice Vinson in September 
1953. The then Attorney General, Mr. 
Brownell, made a secretive and what the 
press called a sudden flight to Sacra- 
mento for a conference with Gov. Earl 
Warren, of California. 

Upon Mr. Brownell’s return to Wash- 
ington, the newspapers reported with no 
air of doubt that Mr. Warren would be 
appointed the new Chief Justice on the 
basis of Mr. Brownell’s recommendation 
to the President. Indeed, the headline 
in the New York Times of September 29, 
1953, proclaimed: “Warren Slated for 
Appointment as Chief Justice—Action 
by Monday—Brownell to Urge Choice on 
President.” 

The following day, on September 30, 
President Eisenhower confirmed Mr. 
Brownell’s selection of Mr. Warren as 
Chief Justice. I read the President’s 
announcement from a transcript of the 
press conference: 


I could start off, I think, by confirming 
something that is certainly by no means news 
any more, and that is I intend to designate 
Gov. Earl Warren as Chief Justice of the 
United States. 


May 5 


Mr. President, I submit that this epi- 
sode involving Mr. Warren’s appoint- ` 
ment shows clearly that the Justice De-. 
partment did something more than 
merely make a recommendation. Since 
that first appointment, the Department’s 
role has been no less influential in the 
selection of Supreme Court Justices. 

The Eisenhower administration has 
now appointed four members of the Su- 
preme Court, not counting the pending 
nomination of Justice Stewart. If his 
nomination shall be confirmed, he will 
be the fifth. The other four Justices 
have participated in various desegrega- 
tion cases and have concurred in the as- 
tounding decision of the Supreme Court 
in the school cases of 1954. 

In that decision, the Court undertook 
to rewrite and amend the Constitution 
by denying the States the right to oper- 
ate separate but equal schools for the 
races. It found on the basis of text- 
books and other writing on psychology— 
not lawbooks—that segregated schools 
were inherently unequal and a violation 
of the 14th amendment. 

That decision overturned more than 
75 years of law, history, and precedent 
upholding the right of the States to 
maintain separate schools for white and 
Negro children. 

It not only reversed the judicial prece- 
dents established by a long and unbroken 
line of decisions written by eminent 
judges of the U.S. Supreme Court; it 
likewise struck down a number of de- 
cisions by supreme courts of States, in- 
cluding States wherein the movement 
for the adoption of the 14th amendment 
had originated. 

It ignored the fact that 24 of the 37 
States that made up the Union in 1868, 
at the time of submission of the 14th 
amendment, continued or adopted segre- 
gation statutes. 

It disregarded the fact that Congress 
itself—which is supposed to have the 
sole authority to apply the 14th amend- 
ment—had explicitly sanctioned the 
right of the States to maintain separate 
but equal school facilities after the 14th 
amendment was ratified. 

Furthermore, the present Court, as 
noted by Professor Wechsler in his 
Holmes lecture at Harvard last month, 
has extended the strange doctrine laid 
down in the school cases to other public 
facilities, such as transportation, parks, 
golf courses, bathhouses, and beaches 
This has not been done by decisions ex- 
plaining the Myrdal doctrine in detail, 
as was the case in the school decision, 
but by per curiam orders which give no 
explanation. 

It is no wonder that the trend of re- 
cent decisions by the Supreme Court has 
provoked mounting criticism from the 
most reputable and responsible sources. 

The chief justices of the several 
States have voiced grave concern over 
the tendency of the Supreme Court to 
press extension of Federal power and to 
press it rapidly through its interpreta- 
tion of the 14th amendment in the 
school cases and others. 

Judge Learned Hand could well have 
been thinking of the school decision 
when he said: 

Another supposed advantage of the wider 
power of review seems to be that by the 
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moral radiation of its decision a court may 
point the way to a resolution of social con- 
fiicts involved better than any likely to 
emerge from a legislature. In other words, 
courts may light the way to a saner world 
and ought to be encouraged to do so, I 
should indeed be glad to believe it, and it 
may be that my failure hitherto to observe 
it is owing to some personal defect of vision; 
but at any rate judges have large areas left 
unoccupied by legislation within which to 
exercise this benign function. Besides, for 
a judge to serve as communal mentor ap- 
pears to be a very dubious addition to his 
duties and one apt to interfere with their 
proper discharge. 


Judge Hand is recognized by impar- 
tial members of the bench and bar 
throughout the Nation and, indeed, 
throughout the world, as one of the 
greatest judges ever to adorn the Federal 
bench. I must say that under the policy 
which now prevails in the Department of 
Justice of submitting nominations for 
Justices of the Supreme Court, I do not 
believe Judge Hand could ever have been 
nominated. It may be the reason why 
he never was nominated. He has been 
recognized as a great and outstanding 
judge for two or three decades. He is 
much too independent, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice could not know in ad- 
vance whether he would accept their 
views and paraphrase their briefs in any 
case. 

In view of the mounting criticism, the 
Court has now adopted the novel policy 
in cases in this legal area of having all 
nine of the judges “sing” decisions in 
chorus. In the case of Cooper against 
Aaron, Mr. Justice Warren and his eight 
colleagues all saw fit to sign the decision 
as authors. They do not state whose 
hand held the pen, but, from my stand- 
point, it appears that more than one had 
his hand on the pen. That probably 
accounts for some of the conflicts which 
appear in that decision. 

I have not checked to see whether this 
is another first on the part of this 
Supreme Court, but in my study of the 
decisions of that body I have never run 
across any other decision where all of the 
judges found it necessary to coauthor a 
decision. 

It is also worthy of note that not only 
did each and every Justice sign his name, 
but the Court pointed out that the three 
judges who had come onto the Court 
since the Brown decision all held to the 
same view. 

That was a remarkable procedure. 
What was its purpose? It seems to me 
to have been an attempt to intimidate 
the judges of the lower courts, including 
the State courts, as well as citizens gen- 
erally who might disagree with and pro- 
test against the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. President, appointment to the 
Supreme Court of course has been con- 
sidered one of the greatest honors that 
could be conferred on any lawyer. Iam 
not surprised that the Department of 
Justice has been able to find four or five 
appointees who are willing to become 
ardent disciples of Mr. Warren and who 
are willing to disagree with the legal 
giants of the past—such as Chief Justices 
Taft and Stone and Associate Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis—on the inter- 
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pretation of the rights and powers of the 

States under the 14th amendment. 
However, Mr. President, it is remark- 

able that none of the able men in the 

country who disagree with that philoso- 
phy—namely, that the Court has the 
power to amend the Constitution—and 
who are eminently qualified to serve on 
the Supreme Court have been selected 
for nomination and appointment to the 

Court. 

Mr. President, on May 17, 1954, the 
day the Brown decision was rendered by 
the Supreme Court, I issued a statement 
in which I pointed out the danger to our 
system of government when the Attor- 
ney General, as the political spokesman 
of the administration, dictates to the 
Supreme Court. I referred to the great 
danger inherent in permitting the Attor- 
ney General, as the political spokesman 
of the Government, to influence directly 
or indirectly the decisions of the Court. 
Every event since I issued that statement 
has confirmed my conclusion that for 
political reasons the Department of Jus- 
tice, through its process of screening and 
recommendation, can deny appointment 
to the Supreme Court to any lawyer or 
judge, however able he may be, who does 
not agree with the Department’s position 
and does not approve of its part in the 
original decision in the Brown case. 

Mr. President, the people I am honored 
to represent are more concerned over the 
violence done our Constitution by that 
decision and those which have followed 
it than by any other issue before the 
country. Under this system, as I have 
stated, it is impossible for any person 
who does not represent the views of the 
Department of Justice to be appointed 
to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, in order to protest 
against this system and against the un- 
constitutional decision of the Supreme 
Court that this system is devised to pro- 
tect, I shall be compelled to oppose all 
nominations to the Supreme Court that 
are a product of this system and of this 
philosophy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
ReEcorD, as a part of my remarks, the 
statement I issued on May 17, 1954, deal- 
ing with this original decision. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
or GEORGIA, ON SUPREME COURT DECISION 
IN SCHOOL SEGREGATION CASES, May 17, 1954 
The decision of the Supreme Court in the 

school cases is a flagrant abuse of judicial 

power. It strikes down the right of the 

States, plainly guaranteed by the Constitu- 

tion, to direct their most vital local affairs. 

It reverses and nullifies numerous decisions 

handed down by courts composed of real 

lawyers and experienced judges confirming 
the authority of the States to regulate the 

State-supported school system. 

It is a clear invasion of the prerogatives 
of the legislative branch of our Government 
of divided powers. It demonstrates that the 
Supreme Court is becoming a mere political 
— ot the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Attorney General is now the political 
spokesman for the party in power. This has 
been particularly true of the present ad- 
ministration and its predecessor in office. 
Where political implications and pressure 
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groups are involved, the Attorney General 
consistently intervenes in an effort to in- 
fluence the votes of these groups in key 
States. This is true even where the United 
States is not a proper party to the case. The 
Court then supinely transposes the words of 
the briefs filed by the Attorney General and 
adopts the philosophy of the brief as its 
decision. 

In the instant decision, the Court again 
proclaims its inability to maintain its posi- 
tion as a coequal and coordinate branch of 
the Government, by requesting the advice of 
the Attorney General in formulating its final 
decrees. 

The decision is unique in one respect. For 
the first time, the Court admittedly substi- 
tutes psychology for law and legal precedent 
in construing the Constitution. If we are 
to permanently abandon law and precedent 
in favor of psychology, the rights of the 
American people should not be subjected to 
the findings of amateur psychologists whose 
chief background and experience is in tLe 
field of practical politics. Either trained 
psychologists should be added to the person- 
nel of the Court; or, at the least, provision 
should be made for a Court psychologist of 
proper qualifications to appear with the 
Attorney General to help the Court in for- 
mulating its rulings. 

In its grasping for more and more power, 
the executive department is now using the 
Court as its pliant tool to acquire the au- 
thority to direct every activity in the life of 
our people from Washington. This is making 
mere satrapies out of once sovereign States. 

Ways must be found to check the tendency 
of the Court to disregard the Constitution 
and the precedents of able and unbiased 
judges to decide cases solely on the basis of 
the personal predilections of its members 
as to political, economic, and social ques- 
tions. Unless this is done, the Court will 
bring about the destruction of the dual sys- 
tem of government which has enabled this 
country to achieve its present greatness. 

The decision in this case will cause great 
confusion and will work a hardship on 
thousands of innocent people. It may well 
result in the destruction of the common 
school system of some States. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague, Mr. President. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
desire to commend my distinguished 
senior colleague for the remarks he has 
made about this appointment. I asso- 
ciate myself with his remarks. I think 
one of the most calamitous things which 
has ever occurred in the history of our 
country has been the trend in recent 
years to appoint judges, not for what 
they knew, but for what they would do. 
We have witnessed a revolution in our 
country, a revolution which has taken 
place from the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We have 
seen the Constitution of the United 
States of America amended in fact by 
judicial usurpation. People are alarmed 
about this trend—not only the people of 
the great State my colleague and I have 
the honor to represent, but people 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not confined to 
any area. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Certainly it is not. 
That is clearly borne out by the fact that 
the chief justices of the supreme courts 
of all the States of the Union have se- 
verely criticized the United States Su- 
preme Court. As I recall, the vote was 
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approximately 36 to 8, among the chief 
justices of the supreme courts of the 
States of the Union. 

We have also seen the American Bar 
Association—which normally refrains 
from any criticism of any court—adopt 
resolutions regarding this trend of the 
Court. Many newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country, in all parts of 
the land, have become alarmed about it. 

With reference to the question of con- 
firmation of the nomination of Associate 
Justice Potter Stewart, let me say that I 
do not know whether my colleague has 
had occasion to read the decision in the 
case of Henderson v. Bannan, cited as 
256 Federal 2d, at page 363. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not familiar 
with that decision, I regret to say. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That case deals 
with a Negro who raped a white woman 


in Michigan. He was apprehended. He 
plead guilty. He was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 


Then a writ of habeas corpus was is- 
sued in behalf of James Henderson; and 
the issue finally reached the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the Sixth 
District. At that time Justice Stewart 
dissented; he wanted to release the crim- 
inal in that case. 

The strange thing was that he was the 
only judge who took that position. The 
case went all the way from the trial judge 
in Michigan to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The decision was affirmed, of course, by 
the judge who tried the case. The deci- 
sion was also affirmed by eight judges of 
the Supreme Court of Michigan. The 
decision was reviewed by three Federal 
court judges, before it went to the U.S. 
Supreme Court. It was participated in 
by most of the Justices of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Yet, among all that vast 
array of legal talent, State and Federal, 
Associate Justice Potter Stewart is the 
only one who dissented and took the 
position that the criminal should be 
freed after he had committed that atro- 
cious crime. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Rxconb, as a part of my remarks, the 
decision referred to and the dissent 
therefrom, in the case of Henderson v. 
Bannan, 

There being no objection, the decision 
and the dissent were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
JAMES HENDERSON, APPELLANT, v. WILLIAM H. 

BANNAN, WARDEN, APPELLEE, No. 18208—U.S. 

toes or APPEALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT, June 4, 

Habeas corpus proceeding by accused who, 
on the same day, was arrested and was 
sentenced in State court to life imprison- 
ment on his plea of guilty to rape charge. 
The U.S. District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Michigan, Arthur F. Lederle, chief 
judge, denied the petition for the writ, and 
the petitioner appealed. The Court of Ap- 
peals, McAllister, circuit judge, held that 
where accused understood the rape charge 
against him and accused knew whether the 
act of intercourse was with the girl's consent, 
in which event he would be innocent, or 
whether it was by threat of killing her, in 
which eyent he would be guilty, and accused 
knew that he could be sentenced to life im- 
prisonment on his guilty plea, the failure of 
Michigan trial court to appoint counsel for 
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accused did not constitute denial of due 
process of law. 


Affirmed. 

Stewart, circult judge, dissented. 

1. Habeas corpus (85.5(4, 9)): In habeas 
corpus proceeding by State convict who, on 
the same day, was arrested and was sentenced 
in State court to life imprisonment on his 
plea of guilty to rape charge, record failed 
to show that rape case was rushed through 
in order to keep accused from obtaining 
counsel, changing his plea, and requesting 
a trial. 

2. Habeas corpus (85.5(2, 4)): In habeas 
corpus proceeding by accused who, on the 
same day, was arrested and was sentenced 
in State court to life imprisonment on his 
plea of guilty to rape charge, record dis- 
closed that accused was arraigned before a 
justice of the peace and that accused 
waived examination. 

3. Habeas corpus (85.5 (2, 7)): In habeas 
corpus proceeding by accused who, on the 
same day, was arrested and was sentenced 
in State court to life imprisonment on his 
plea of guilty to rape charge, evidence failed 
to show that accused was denied permission 
to get in touch with his brother or that his 
confession and guilty plea were induced by 
fear of mob violence. 

4. Criminal law (264): Under Michigan 
law, where an accused is not offered legal 
counsel, he must establish, in order to in- 
validate a plea of guilty, that because of 
lack of counsel, an ingredient of unfair- 
ness actively operated in the process that 
resulted in his being sent to prison. 

5. Habeas corpus (85.5 (4, 9)): In habeas 
corpus proceeding by accused who, on the 
same day, was arrested and was sentenced 
in State court to life imprisonment on his 
plea of guilty to rape charge, evidence dis- 
closed that accused knew the consequences 
of his guilty plea and that he knew that he 
was entitled to counsel, and that he did not 
request counsel. 

6. Constitutional law (268): Due process 
does not require that counsel be made avail- 
able to defendants in a criminal prosecu- 
tion, except in certain cases; it is only when, 
because the defendant does not have the 
benefit of counsel, an ingredient of unfair- 
ness actively operates in the process result- 
ing in his conviction, that there is a denial 
of due process (U.S.C.A., constitutional 
amendment 14). 

7. Constitutional law (268): Where ac- 
cused understood the rape charge against 
him and accused knew whether the act of 
intercourse was with the girl's consent, in 
which event he would be innocent, or 
whether it was by threat of killing her, in 
which event he would be guilty, and accused 
knew that he could be sentenced to life 
imprisonment on his guilty plea, the failure 
of Michigan trial court to appoint counsel 
for accused did not constitute denial of 
due process of law (U.S. C. A., constitutional 
amendment 14). 

8. Constitutional Law (268): That a coun- 
sel, if appointed for accused, might have 
advised accused to plead not guilty to rape 
charge, and might have obstructed and de- 
layed the prosecution as much as possible 
and might have compelled the complaining 
witness to submit to cross-examination, did 
not justify the conclusion that there was a 
denial of due process because of failure of 
trial court to appoint counsel for accused 
(U.S. C. A., constitutional amendment 14). 

Ernest Goodman, Detroit, Mich. (Good- 
man, Crockett, Eden & Robb, G. Leslie Field, 
Detroit, Mich. on the brief), for appellant. 

Samuel J. Torina, Lansing, Mich. (Thomas 
M. Kavanagh, attorney general, Daniel J. 
O'Hara, Perry A, Maynard, assistant attorneys 
general, on the brief) , for appellee. 

Before McAllister, Miller and Stewart, cir- 
cult judges, 

McAllister circuit judge. 
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This is an appeal from an order of the 
district court denying appellant's petition 
for a writ of habeas corpus. 

Appellant was arrested on August 5, 1942, 
for the crime of rape. He pleaded guilty on 
that day and was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment by the circuit court for Macomb 
County, Mich. More than 5 years after 
he had been sentenced to prison, on October 
20, 1947, appellant filed with the Circuit 
Court for Macomb County an application 
for leave to file a delayed motion for a new 
trial and to set aside the sentence imposed 
upon him. In his motion for a new trial, 
he set forth among other contentions, that 
his constitutional rights were disregarded 
on his trial, and that he did not have the 
assistance of counsel, He further set forth 
that he had not known the full conse- 
quences of a plea of guilty; but he did not 
claim that he was innocent of the crime 
charged. The circuit court thereafter denied 
appellant’s application to file a delayed mo- 
tion for a new trial, on March 31, 1948. 

On June 24, 1952, a further motion for a 
new trial was filed by counsel presently rep- 
resenting appellant. The circuit court for 
Macomb County denied this motion also. 

Thereafter, application for leave to appeal 
to the Michigan Supreme Court was filed, 
and, in June 1953, was denied without 
opinion. 

A petition for a writ of certiorari was then 
filed with the U.S. Supreme Court; but be- 
fore that court had taken any action upon 
the application, the Michigan Supreme 
Court, on the petition of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Michigan, in 1953, remanded the 
case to the circuit court of Macomb County 
for the purpose of taking additional evi- 
dence, and for reconsideration. 

On the remand, the circuit court for 
Macomb County heard 12 witnesses in open 
court, including appellant, and in a written 
opinion, again denied the motion for a new 
trial. 

An appeal was taken to the Michigan Su- 
preme Court, which, in a comprehensive 
opinion, People v. Henderson (343 Mich. 465, 
72 N.W. 2d 177) affirmed the order denying 
a new trial. Thereafter, a motion for re- 
hearing was denied. Subsequently, a pe- 
tition to the U.S. Supreme Court for a writ 
of certiorari was denied (351 U.S. 967, 76 S. 
Ct. 1033, 100 L. Ed. 1487). 

After the conclusion of all the above pro- 
ceedings, appellant filed the petition for a 
writ of habeas corpus in this case, on August 
1, 1956, in the district court, and, on De- 
cember 21, 1956, Judge Lederle, after filing 
findings of fact and conclusions of law, 
denied the petition for the writ. From the 
denial of the petition, appeal was taken to 
this court. 

On this appeal from the order of the dis- 
trict court denying the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, Henderson claims: (1) That his con- 
viction and sentence were not in accordance 
with the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment, under the circumstances dis- 
closed by the record, since he was without 
legal counsel and was not offered counsel; 
and (2) that appellant was denied due proc- 
ess, under the circumstances disclosed by 
the record, since his plea and conviction 
took place at a specially convened night ses- 
sion of the court, and that he pleaded 
guilty because of fear of action by a mob 
then surrounding the courthouse. 

The more detailed factual background of 
the case, as appears from the State court 
hearing on the plea of guilty, is as follows: 
Appellant, a Negro, had resided in Mount 
Clemens, Macomb County, Mich., for about 
7 years before the incidents herein related. 
On the morning of July 29, 1942, he obtained 
a job at a tavern near Mount Clemens. This 
job required that he live on the premises. 
At about midnight of his first day of work, 
the manager of the tavern asked a waitress, 
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who was a young married white woman, to 
drive appellant, in her car, to the place 
where he stayed in Mount Clemens, in order 
that he could pick up his clothing, and then 
to bring him back to the tavern. She agreed, 
and proceeded to drive appellant to the place 
where he stayed. It was during this drive 
that, after midnight, she claimed rape oc- 
curred. Immediately thereafter, appellant 
disappeared. In the morning, the woman 
filed a complaint against him, charging him 
with the crime of rape committed against 
her. It appears that appellant went that 
night to Detroit, afterward to Ypsilanti, and 
then to Chicago where he got a job for a 
few days. He subsequently went to South 
Bend, Ind., and on August 5, came back to 
Ypsilanti, on his way to Mount Clemens, 
where he had been waiting to be drafted into 
the Army. He returned because he thought 
the time had arrived for the draft. While 
in Ypsilanti, he stopped with friends who 
told him that the police had been at their 
home looking for him; and they showed 
him a newspaper stating that he was wanted 
for rape. Appellant's friends then told him 
that if he were not guilty, he had better go 
back to Mount Clemens and see what he 
was wanted for. Appellant replied to them 
that there was nothing for him to do except 
turn himself in. He went to the State police 
office in Ypsilanti and identified himself. 
The State police then took him to their bar- 
racks near Detroit, where the Mount Clemens 
police met him and took him to the jail in 
Mount Clemens. Appellant stated that he 
was questioned at the jail and that he there 
signed a confession. Some hours later, he 
was taken to the courtroom of Judge James 
Spier, the circuit judge for Macomb County, 
about 10 p.m, Thereafter, Judge Spier ar- 
rived and opened court about 10:20 p.m. 
The case against appellant was then called 
and the information which charged him 
with rape was read, in open court. There 
then took place a comprehensive question- 
ing and examination by Judge Spier, and by 
the prosecuting attorney. 


PROCEEDINGS ON PLEA OF GUILTY 


Judge Spier first inquired of Henderson 
whether he knew what he was charged with, 
and appellant replied that he did. In answer 
to the questions of the court, appellant 
stated that he wanted to plead guilty of his 
own free will; that nobody had threatened 
him, or “beat up” on him, or promised him 
anything to get him to plead guilty; and 
that the reason he pleaded guilty was be- 
cause he had actually forced the woman to 
have intercourse with him. In response to 
questions of the prosecuting attorney, ap- 
pellant stated, in open court, that he had 
wanted to tell the prosecutor “all about it” 
when the latter came to the jail; that the 
prosecutor had explained what his constitu- 
tional rights were; that everything the ap- 
pellant told the prosecutor was of his own 
free will, and done with knowledge that it 
could be used against him; that he wanted 
to make a full confession and get the mat- 
ter over; that he was told, by the prosecu- 
tor, that no threats or promises or induce- 
ments of any kind could be made or offered 
to get him to make any statement; that no 
one could in any way intimidate him or use 
any force to make him confess; that no such 
tactics were used upon him, by any police 
or law enforcement officer; and that no one 
had laid hands upon him, or touched him. 

Appellant told the court, further, that he 
had never seen the woman before that one 
day that he worked at the tavern, where 
she was a waitress. He stated that his job 
was to rise early in the morning, to clean 
the place up. It was understood that he 
was to stay out of the public part of the 
tavern. Appellant further stated that the 
manager of the place, in his presence, had 
asked the young woman if she would drive 
appellant to his place to get his clothes; and 
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that she, at the request of, and as an ac- 
commodation to the manager, agreed. Ap- 
pellant then told the court that, that night 
he had with him a piece of steel about 14 
inches long, with black cloth around it; 
that, after the young woman had driven him 
a certain distance, he took the steel out of a 
bag and “made out” that it was a knife; 
that he then threatened her with the 
“knife,” to frighten her into submitting to 
intercourse with him; that he made her stop 
and get out of the car; that the girl was in 
fear of her life, because of his threats with 
the knife, and told him: Don't hurt me, 
I will do anything you want”; and that, be- 
cause of her fear of being killed, she let him 
have intercourse with her. After getting 
into the car again, he had her continue to 
drive and then forced her to have inter- 
course again with him; that “the second 
time I did not threaten her, but I guess she 
was still scared from the first time from see- 
ing (the knife) so she said ‘put it away, Iam 
going to do what you said.“ In answer to 
the question of the circuit judge, appellant 
stated that when he had intercourse with 
the girl, he knew she was in fear of her 
life and that that was the reason she sub- 
mitted. Finally, on the highway to Detroit, 
appellant had the car stopped and got out. 
He stated that he had taken everything the 
girl had in her purse, amounting to $2.90. 
She had practically no gasoline left, and 
when he was leaving her in the midst of the 
country, sometime after midnight, and had 
no money to get any gas, as he told the 
court, he gave her back 50 cents of the 
money that he had taken from her. 

Appellant at the time he pleaded guilty, 
told the court that he had previously been 
convicted of robbery, unarmed, in Detroit, 
Mich., and had been sentenced to serve 1 to 
10 years. After serving 18 months in the 
Ionia Reformatory, he had been released. 
Appellant had also been arrested in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for having intercourse with a 
girl under the age of consent, but told the 
court that he had been released because it 
had taken place in a disorderly house. He 
further admitted to Judge Spier, at the time 
of the hearing on his plea of guilty, that he 
had had syphilis, but had been cured. As 
to appellant's knowledge of the fact that his 
guilt of the rape might carry a life sentence, 
appellant stated that, in spite of that fact, he 
would not change his plea because he knew 
he was guilty and that there was no use 
trying to fight its 

A reading of the long and comprehensive 
examination of the appellant in open court, 
by Judge Spier and the prosecuting attorney, 
that runs to 27 printed pages, leaves the im- 
pression that both the sentencing judge and 
the prosecuting attorney were actuated by 
a sincere desire to accord to appellant his 
constitutional rights; to ascertain the facts; 
to make sure that appellant understood what 


In reply to Judge Spier’s questioning on 
this point, appellant answered: 

“Q. You know the seriousness of what 
you have done? A. Somewhat, sir. 

“Q: What kind of sentence you think you 
ought to get? A. I am ready for anything 
that is supposed to come to me. 

“Q. What? A.I am will for anything 
supposed to come to me, sir. 

“Q. You know it carried a life sentence, 
do you? A. I didn’t know that, no sir, I 
didn't know that, sir. 

“Q. Do you have any idea what kind of 
sentence it carried? A. Somewhat, sir, I 
have heard of cases, sir. 

“Q. What? A. I have heard of several 
cases, sir. 

“Q. The fact it might carry a life sen- 
tence, that make any difference in your plea 
of guilty? A. I wouldn’t change my plea 
because I know Iam guilty; no use trying to 
run around—trying to fight it.” 
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he was charged with committing, and that 
his plea of guilty was of his own free will, 
and was not made as the result of threats, 
promises, or inducements of any nature, by 
police officers or law enforcement authorities 
of any character, and that no one had used 
any force upon appellant—that no one had 
laid any hand on him or ever touched him. 

After the extensive examination of appel- 
lant, and upon the motion of the prosecut- 
ing attorney for the maximum sentence on 
the ground that Henderson was guilty not 
only of rape but of armed robbery, and that 
he was not “the type that should ever be 
allowed to mingle with society again,” the 
court imposed a life sentence. 


MOTION FOR A NEW TRIAL 


In his motion for a new trial, or, in the 
alternative, a motion for leave to file a de- 
layed motion for a new trial—under the 
liberal Michigan practice in such cases— 
which was here filed 10 years after he had 
been sentenced, appellant contended that 
the sentence was illegal and void for the rea- 
son that he had been interrogated, arraigned, 
convicted, and sentenced “without the advice 
of counsel or the opportunity to obtain an 
attorney, without the counsel of friends or 
the opportunity to communicate with 
friends, without a public trial, without the 
interrogation of the complaining witness 
against him, and solely on the basis of a con- 
fession of guilty made by the defendant fol- 
lowing threat of mob violence by persons 
gathered outside the court building at the 
time.” Appellant, in his motion, further 
contended that the trial, conviction, and sen- 
tence, under the circumstances set forth 
in his attached affidavit, constituted a de- 
nial of due process, contrary to the provi- 
sions of the 14th amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution; that appellant confessed 
to the crime of rape only because of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding his detention and 
interrogation, and because of the threats 
made against him, and not because he was 
guilty of the crime; that he would not have 
pleaded guilty if he had had the opportunity 
of consulting with counsel or friends or rel- 
atives, and if the entire proceedings had not 
been hastily rushed through at a closed 
night session, during a period of approxi- 
mately 3 hours; that he was entitled to have 
his guilt or innocence determined by an im- 
partial jury at a public trial, with sufficient 
time for preparation, after being afforded the 
right of counsel, without intimidation by a 
hostile mob outside the courtroom and after 
presentation of evidence him, and 
particularly the testimony of the complain- 
ing witness; and that there had been a sub- 
stantial miscarriage of justice and denial 
to defendant of his rights under the Michi- 
gan and Federal Constitutions, which could 
only be rectified by the granting of a new 
trial. 

Appellant’s motion for a new trial was 
based upon his affidavit attached thereto, 
in which he set forth a number of alleged 
facts, which he claimed sustained his motion 
for a new trial. 

Among the sworn statements in his affi- 
davit attached to his motion for a new trial, 
appellant set forth that he was interrogated 
in the Mount Clemens jail, on the evening 
of his arrest, by the chief of police and the 
justice of the peace; that he had denied 
that he was guilty of the crime of rape and 
told them of the incidents which had oc- 
curred during the night of July 29, and the 
early morning of July 30, 1942, negating any 
such crime or intent to commit any such 
crime; that while he was in the cell at the 
Macomb County Jail, several policemen told 
him that a mob had gathered on the out- 
side of the jail and that unless he confessed 
to the crime, they would turn him loose to 
the mob; that thereafter, and at approxi- 
mately 9 p.m., to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, he was taken out of the cell and 
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led a tunnel from the jail to the 
Macomb County Courthouse and there taken 
by elevator to the ninth floor where he was 
brought into the courtroom of Judge Spier; 
that while in the courtroom, he was further 
interrogated by police, detectives, and officials 
in an effort to obtain from him a confession 
of the crime; that he continued to deny that 
he had committed any crime and requested 
that his brother or some other member of his 
family be called so that he could talk to 
them. This and similar requests were de- 
nied. That during the period of this ques- 
tioning, a police officer told him to look out 
of the window to the street below, that a 
mob had gathered and that he would be 
turned loose to the mob if he did not con- 
fess. That he did look through the window 
and saw a large number of people below, 
some of them looking up in his direction. 
That as the interrogation continued, he 
again asked to see a relative or a lawyer. 
He was advised by the persons who were 
interrogating him to confess to the crime. 
He was told by one of the persons who inter- 
rogated him that he would get a break if he 
confessed. He asked on several occasions 
why the police didn't bring the complaining 
witness to court. He was told that she was 
not available. Finally, despondent, under 
the continuous questioning and because of 
the lack of a friend, adviser, or lawyer, by 
reason of the threat of the mob on the street 
below and despite the fact that he then 
knew, as he does now, that he was innocent 
of the charges against him, agreed to con- 
fess to the crime of rape which he did not 
commit. All of these claims formed the 
principal basis of appellant's contention that 
his conviction and sentence were illegal and 
void, and that he had been deprived of due 
process of law. 

In addition to the foregoing, appellant set 
forth in his affidavit attached to his motion 
for a new trial, that shortly after 10 p.m, on 
that same day of his arrest, Judge Spier con- 
vened court; that numerous statements were 
made by the judge and the prosecuting at- 
torney, and that he was questioned at con- 
siderable length, during which questioning 
he admitted that he had committed the 
crime of rape; that during the entire period 
he was in the courtroom, it was not open to 
the public, and no members of the public, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, were 
even permitted to come into the courtroom, 
and that the only persons present were the 
court officials, attachés, police, detectives, 
and newspaper reporters; that so far as he 
knew, appellant was not arraigned before the 
Justice of the peace, nor was he asked to 
waive an examination, nor did he do so; that 
he was sentenced at approximately 11 p.m., 
and taken by the police to the prison in 
Pontiac, and the following day to the State 
prison at Jackson. Appellant further set 
forth that he had obtained copies of the 
Mount Clemens daily newspaper published 
on July 30, July 31, and August 6, 1942, “with 
respect to the threats and the mob,” which 
he attached to his motion for a new trial; 
and appellant deponed that the information 
was true to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. 

DENIAL OF NEW TRIAL 


In denying appellant’s motion for a new 
trail, Judge Spier in a detailed opinion that 
runs to 10 printed pages found that appel- 
lant’s statements in his affidavit attached to 
the motion for a new trial were untrue, and 
that the principal claims set forth were, to 
the personal knowledge of the court, com- 
pletely false. 

As to the contention that appellant pleaded 
guilty because of fear of a mob, Judge Spier 
found, in his opinion denying the motion for 
& new trial, that the claimed existence of a 
mob was a fabrication. In this 
aspect of appellant’s claim, the court re- 
ferred to appellant's affidavit in support of his 
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motion for a new trial, in which he swore 
that he had been taken out of his cell and 
led through a tunnel from the jail to the 
Macomb County Courthouse. The court 
found that this statement was false, as there 
was no such tunnel in existence, and that 
the only way prisoners could be taken from 
the jail to the courthouse was across a main 
thoroughfare, to the opposite side of the 
street where the courthouse was located. 
The salient point of this circumstance is 
obvious. If there was a mob gathered around 
the courthouse when appellant was removed 
from the jail to be taken to court, he would 
have seen the mob at that time and have 
been obliged to pass through the mob to get 
to court. But, of course, he did not pass 
through such a mob; nor did he claim that 
he did; nor did he claim that he saw a mob 
when he came from the jail to court. To 
account for the fact that he did not see the 
mob at that time, and was not forced to 
pass through the mob to get to court, he 
had recourse to the story of the tunnel; and 
the only explanation why he concocted the 
story of the tunnel must be that he had 
remembered, from the time he was pre- 
viously sentenced in Detroit, on the charge 
of robbery unarmed, that, in that city, pris- 
oners came from the jail through a tunnel to 
the courthouse; and he, evidently, assumed 
that there was also such a tunnel at Mount 
Clemens. But his statement was false. 

As to appellant’s statement in his affidavit 
that when he was taken to the courtroom, 
during the period before the judge appeared 
on the bench, he looked through one of the 
windows of the courtroom and could see the 
mob below in the street, the court observed 
that the affidavits of the officers who were in 
charge of appellant at that time declared 
that appellant had not been allowed to go 
about freely in the courtroom; that he was 
kept close to them; and that at no time, was 
he near any window. Furthermore, Judge 
Spier found that “Because of abutments it 
is physically impossible to see the street or 
sidewalks from the courtroom windows where 
defendant was arraigned, with the exception 
of one window from which can be seen the 
intersection of streets and sidewalks located 
one block west of the intersection on which 
the jail is situated. Neither the jail, nor 
street intersection located there, nor the 
sidewalk between the jail and the main 
entrance of the county building, can be 
seen from this one and only unobstructed 
window.” Judge Spier further stated, in his 
opinion denying the motion for a new trial, 
that if there had been any unusual number 
of people interested in the there 
was nothing to stop them from coming into 
the building or courtroom; that all doors 
were unlocked at the time, and an elevator 
was running for public use, as other public 
gatherings were going on in the building; 
and that defendant's affidavit itself indicated 
that only the usual persons customarily 
found present at arraignments—even at 
morning or afternoon sessions, namely, news- 
papermen and court attendants—were pres- 
ent. Judge Spier went on to say, in his 
opinion, that he himself would have been 
aware if there had been any unusual num- 
ber of persons either around the jail or the 
courthouse, and would have had a lasting 
memory of such a situation; that, in his 
experience of 23 years as a judge, there 
had never been the formation of a mob, in 
connection with any case before his court, 
and that there had never been even an inti- 
mation of such a mob, prior to the filing of 
appellant’s affidavit. In finding that the 
allegation of the existence of a mob was a 
fabrication, the court stated that it was 
based upon a newspaper article that had 
quoted the officers as merely saying that 
their fear of violence was the reason for 
asking for an immediate hearing; but that 
the news article in no way ihtimated the 
existence of imminence of any mob, or even 
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curious groups; and that the affidavits of 
the officers showed that no mob existed. 

With regard to appellant’s claims that he 
had been in fear of a mob because of state- 
ments of officers at the jail before he had 
admitted his guilt, and that he had been 
denied opportunity to advise with his friends, 
the court remarked that he had every op- 
portunity, while before the court, to make 
known any such desire in the course of the 
free discussion that took place at the time 
of his plea of guilty and his questioning, 
which, as mentioned, extended through 27 
printed pages of the record. The court 
further observed that appellant had some 
familiarity with court proceedings since he 
had been through an identical experience in 
1936 when he pleaded guilty in court; and 
that, then, the next day, he had changed 
his plea to not guilty, and had a lawyer 
appointed; and then had later pleaded guilty 
again. Judge Spier mentioned after review- 
ing the record, that appellant, at the con- 
clusion of his examination in open court, 
had finally stated: “I wouldn't change my 
plea because I know I am guilty; no use 
trying to run around trying to fight it.” 

While Judge Spier declared that false 
statements by officers to an accused, of 
threatened or probable mob violence could 
readily be held to be sufficient grounds for a 
new trial if the accused were intimidated 
thereby—even though no actual mob ever 
existed—nevertheless, in this case, appellant 
had destroyed the reliability of his claims as 
to threats or intimidation, by falsely swear- 
ing to the actual existence of a mob, and to 
having seen it with his own eyes. 

In the course of his opinion denying the 
motion for a new trial, on January 15, 1953, 
Judge Spier observed that appellant had 
previously filed, on October 23, 1947, an ap- 
plication for leave to file a delayed motion 
for a new trial and to set aside the sentence, 
together with a motion for a new trial and 
a writ of habeas corpus ad testificandum, as 
well as a brief in support of the motion for 
a new trial and to set aside sentence; that 
these papers consisted of 50 typewritten 
pages; that the motion was argued before 
the court on February 9, 1948, by counsel 
who had filed appearance for appellant 3 
weeks prior to that time; that, on February 
24, 1948, the court had filed a 15-page 
opinion denying the motion for a new trial, 
analyzing the principal grounds on which it 
had been submitted and argued, namely, the 
absence of counsel for the defendant at the 
time of arraignment; that on March 31, 1948, 
the motion was denied; that on May 15, 1948, 
counsel for appellant filed a motion for re- 
hearing of the motion for a new trial; that 
in neither of the motions was there any 
claim that appellant had been intimidated, 
or that he was innocent; that the court had 
read every paper filed by appellant or his 
counsel during the 10-year period, subse- 
quent to his plea of guilty, and that no- 
where did appellant, or his counsel, make any 
claim that he had entered his plea of guilty 
by reason of any fear or intimidation or 
threats of violence, or mob violence, nor 
did any of these papers filed by appellant or 
his counsel discuss any claim, or give any 
intimation that appellant was not guilty of 
the crime to which he had pleaded guilty; 
and that the entire claim and theory of ap- 
pellant and his counsel in all the proceed- 
ings during that 10-year period was only 
that he had been denied his constitutional 
rights, in that he was not represented by 
counsel at the time of his arraignment. In 
this regard, Judge Spier said that neither 
the Constitution nor the decisions of the 
Supreme Court requires that counsel be ap- 
pointed in every case, when not requested; 
that appellant had every opportunity to 
make such a request; that there was no de- 
nial of this right; that the court knew, 
and the record showed that appellant knew 
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what he was doing when he pleaded guilty; 
and that he knew the possible consequence 
of his plea. 

Accordingly, Judge Spier found that ap- 
pellant had not pleaded guilty as a result 
of fear or intimidation; that the plea of 
guilty was voluntarily made; that the court 
was satisfied that the defendant was guilty 
of the offense charged; and that he pleaded 
guilty because of that fact. 

As above mentioned, after entry of the 
order denying the motion for new trial, ap- 
pellant filed, with the Michigan Supreme 
Court, application for leave to appeal, which 
that court denied. Appellant then filed ap- 
plication for a writ of certiorari to the US. 
Supreme Court, and while that application 
was pending, the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan, on motion of the attorney general of 
that State, set aside its order denying leave 
to appeal, and remanded the case to the 
court below for the purpose of taking testi- 
mony in the trial court from witnesses who 
might have knowledge of the truth or falsity 
of appellant’s assertions. 


HEARING ON REMAND 


On December 28 and 29, 1953, the testi- 
mony of all witnesses desired by either the 
appellant or the prosecution was taken in 
open court. Appellant was present with his 
counsel at all times, and unlimited cross-ex- 
amination was accorded appellant's counsel. 
Appellant himself took the witness stand; 
and the prosecuting attorney confined his 
cross-examination to the sole issue of appel- 
lant’s claim that his plea of guilty was in- 
duced by fear and intimidation. The court 
found that there was obvious falsity in some 
of the basic allegations in appellant's affi- 
davit; that, for instance, appellant's claim 
of a lengthy interrogation and threats while 
in the courtroom to get him to confess was 
false—he had already signed a confession in 
jail; that the claim that there was “a mob 
in the street below” was false; and that ap- 
pellant's claim that he was led through the 
tunnel was false—there was no tunnel. The 
court further considered other claims of ap- 
pellant: that he had denied to the officers 
that he was guilty of any crime; that he had 
been told there was a mob outside the jail; 
that there had been threats to turn him loose 
to the mob, if he did not confess; that his 
requests to see his brother, or other members 
of his family, while in the courtroom; and 
that he had been taken to a courtroom win- 
dow by an officer and shown a mob, or a large 
number of people on the street, some of them 
looking up in his direction. Every one of 
these allegations, said the court, had been 
denied by several witnesses under oath. 
Sergeant Campbell also testified that he 
heard Chief of Police Rosso ask appellant if 
he had an attorney or wanted one, and the 
appellant replied no, that he would like 
to get it over with as soon as possible. It is 
not necessary to augment the details of all 
the facts and circumstances. The trial court 
observed that appellant had just procured a 
job in the tavern. “If he were innocent of 
any wrongdoing that night, why did he not 
return to that job and keep up his contact 
with his newly found and willing (as he 
claims) sexual outlet? Is it not more logical 
to assume that, having assaulted, and had 
intercourse with a married woman, he dis- 
appeared for a few days, banking on the pos- 
sibility that the victim would not want to 
face the disgrace and publicity of making 
a criminal complaint, which frequently hap- 
pens, especially in the case of a married 
woman with children; and that when he 
found she had made a complaint, he gave 
himself up, and, as he said, ‘wanted to get 
it over with as soon as possible’?” 

However, the trial court recognized that 
“there are certain features of the case re- 
quiring the closest scrutiny of all testimony 
of all parties. Those are the rapidity of the 
disposition of the matter, and the calling of 
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a night session of the court.” But, the court 
went on, as to the actual arraignment, there 
was nothing hasty; the appellant had been 
examined at length in an atmosphere and 
surroundings that were quiet and free from 
any tension or antagonism and questioned by 
a judge who did all he could to make sure 
the defendant knew what he was doing and 
what he wanted todo. The trial court, after 
the remand, denied the motion for a new 
trial. 
APPEAL 


On leave granted, appeal was taken from 
the denial of the new trial to the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, which, in a comprehen- 
sive opinion by Mr. Justice Boyles, speaking 
for a unanimous court, held that the record 
left no room for doubt that appellant was 
guilty of the crime of rape to which he had 
pleaded guilty 10 years before; that the claim 
that he was induced to plead guilty by 
coercion and fear was not supported by the 
record; that the fact that there had been 
such a speedy trial did not establish that 
justice required that appellant be given a 
new trial; and that appellant, having pleaded 
guilty, was not entitled, under the Constitu- 
tion, to a trial to determine his guilt, since 
his plea of guilty was not refused, or set 
aside, by the trial court. The order deny- 
ing the motion for a new trial was, accord- 
ingly, affirmed (343 Mich. 465, 72 N.W. 2d 
177). 

A petition to the U.S. Supreme Court for 
a writ of certiorari was subsequently denied 
(351 U.S. 967, 76 S. Ct. 1033, 100 L. Ed. 1487). 


HABEAS CORPUS 


In his petition in the district court for 
a writ of habeas corpus, appellant alleged 
that his detention was in contravention of 
the U.S, Constitution in that his confession 
was induced by fear of mob violence; that 
he was denied a public trial; and that he 
was denied the right to counsel. 

After discussing all of the various State 
court proceedings, and the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan in the case, the 
district court, in its conclusions of law, held 
that appellant’s claim that his confession 
was induced by fear of mob violence had 
been given full and fair consideration by the 
State courts, and no sound reason had been 
advanced why the district court should not 
accept the State court’s determination that 
this claim was false, citing Brown v. Allen 
(344 U.S. 443, 73 S. Ct. 397, 97 L. Ed. 469). 
The court further held that, while it was 
admittedly unusual for court proceedings 
to be held at 10 p.m., it appeared that 
the courthouse and courtroom were open for 
any spectators that had wanted to attend, 
and that receiving appellant's plea of guilty 
at that time did not introduce such an ele- 
ment of unfairness into the proceedings as to 
justify voiding the sentence. With regard to 
the fairness of proceedings without counsel 
for a party, in noncapital cases, that, said the 
court, depended on the circumstances of the 
case, the most important of which was the 
ability of the accused to understand the 
charges against him and the consequences of 
his plea of guilty without the aid of counsel; 
and the court held that the record of the case 
affirmatively shows that the petitioner un- 
derstood the charge made against him, and 
that he could be sentenced to life imprison- 
ment on his plea of guilty. 

In conclusion, the district court held that 
the petitioner had failed to sustain the bur- 
den of proving such a disregard of funda- 
mental fairness in the imposition of punish- 
ment by the State as would justify a Federal 
court’s invalidating the sentence by reason 
of the due process clause, citing Quicksall v. 
People of State of Michigan (339 U.S. 660, 
70 S. Ct. 910, 94 L. Ed. 1188), and Brown v. 
Allen, supra; and the court denied the writ. 

(1) Appellant claims that while the fear 
of mob violence motivated the police and 
prosecutor in the lightning rapidity with 
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which they expedited the proceedings, Judge 
Spier had a different motivation — concern 
that the appellant might obtain counsel, 
change his plea, and request a trial, In the 
argument before this court, appellant's 
counsel stressed, more than any other con- 
sideration, this claimed motivation of Judge 
Spier—that the case was rushed through to 
keep appellant from obtaining counsel, 
changing his plea, and requesting a trial. 
This claim is based upon a statement Judge 
Spier made during the oral argument on the 
motion for a new trial, before remand by 
the Michigan Supreme Court. We are of 
the view that this contention is based upon 
a misreading of an excerpt of Judge Spier’s 
comment at that time, and appears to be an 
unjustified reflection upon the judicial com- 
petence and character, as well as the hu- 
mane concern, of the judge for this accused 
man, A reading of the judge’s observations 
during the oral argument is convincing that 
the judge was not motivated by any con- 
sideration of preventing appellant from ob- 
taining counsel, changing his plea, and hav- 
ing a trial. 

Because of the paramount importance 
attached by appellant's counsel, to the trial 
judge’s observations as disclosing the alleged 
motivation of the judge to prevent appellant 
from obtaining counsel, and, in order to 
place the matter in its proper perspective. 
which indicates the true concern of the trial 
judge that appellant should know what he 
was charged with, and that the court should 
be certain his plea was voluntary, a more 
extensive part of the judge’s observations 
during the oral argument for a new trial— 
including the excerpt relied upon by ap- 
pellant—is set forth in the margin.“ 


During the argument on the motion for 
a new trial, Judge Spier made the following 
observations: 

“I should make some statement here in 
respect to the practice that used to exist 
some 10 to 20 years ago and previous, 
the practice that still continues, I think 
counsel will find, in many rural areas, hold- 
ing court at any hour of the day or night 
at convenience of the public officials, wit- 
nesses, parties interested, and that was the 
practice in this circuit until I doubt if it 
happened within the past 8 or 10 years. 
This is 10 years ago this happened. I think 
we are fairly safe in saying that is about the 
time the practice ceased. It is not to be 
commended in criminal cases. I think those 
of us engaged in judicial work have frowned 
upon it and through our practice and con- 
clusions because of the fact in some in- 
stances it did result in injustice, resulted in 
the adoption of court rules which now prac- 
tically stop this objection of so-called speedy 
justice. 

“The court rules now outline the proceed- 
ing to be followed and they also prescribe 
that before sentence the defendant should 
be referred to the probation department. 
In other words, we are constantly putting 
safeguards around anyone accused of an 
offense to insure fair and impartial consid- 
eration under any and every circumstance. 
I think I can safely say that perhaps the 
most difficult work of any judicial officer, 
the thing that causes him to lie awake 
nights, is the worry and fear that in some 
moment of haste or inadvertence there may 
be an injustice committed, particularly in 
a criminal case where the liberty of an 
individual is involved. For that reason I 
think that every court should exhaust every 
means at hand to ascertain that the party 
brought before him knows what he is doing 
and understands the nature of the charge 
against him, and that he enters any plea 
of guilty freely and voluntarily, without any 
intimidation or force. That certainly has 
been the practice of the courts in this cir- 
cuit. 
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(2) Appellant stresses, as one of his prin- 
cipal points indicating that he was wrong- 
fully denied counsel, the fact that, upon the 
remand by the Michigan Supreme Court to 
the circuit court of the motion for a new 
trial, he testified, on arraignment before the 
Justice of the Peace, that he asked the Jus- 
tice “why they wouldn't let me call my 
brother and why wasn’t it possible to have 
an attorney,” and that, to this plea, the Jus- 
tice’s only answer was that there was noth- 
ing he could do and that his hands were 
tied; and that this testimony of appellant 
was uncontradicted by the Justice or by the 
assistant prosecutor who was present. At 
the hearing, as previously stated, the testi- 
mony of all witnesses desired by either the 
appellant or the prosecution was introduced, 
and unlimited cross-examination was ac- 
corded by the Court to both parties. Neither 
the Justice of the Peace nor the former As- 
sistant Prosecutor was called as a witness by 
either party. But the testimony of appellant 
that the justice of the peace stated that “his 
hands were tied” and that he could do noth- 
ing about letting appellant call his brother, 
or secure an attorney, was strongly rebutted 
by other testimony on the part of the prose- 
cution. 

In his affidavit for a new trial, appellant 
swore that, as far as he knew, he was not 
even arraigned before the justice of the 
peace, “nor was he asked to waive an exami- 
nation, nor did he do so,” although he testi- 
fied that he knew the Justice in question 
personally. The return to the circuit court 


“As I say, some 10 years ago or better this 
practice of entertaining pleas of guilty dur- 
ing the evening hours was not infrequent, al- 
though no longer practiced. Now, the pur- 
pose back of that was purely one of disposing 
of the case promptly; secondly, for the rea- 
son that it is a known fact that a party ar- 
rested and accused, associating over in jail 
any length of time with more experienced 
criminals, very often was talked into fighting 
the case regardless whether he was guilty or 
innocent, and very often advised that it cost 
him nothing to put up a fight, why plead 
guilty, the State will appoint an attorney. 
It resulted in many times trials that resulted 
in the same net expense, except it was at 
considerable more expense to the taxpayers 
and no injustice to our knowledge was in- 
curred other than—well, I can't say * * * no, 
because there have been cases before me that 
I have set aside pleas of guilty because I 
was satisfied that the respondent did not 
know his full rights, he had not had experi- 
ence before, or for some reason I was not 
satisfied that the plea was free and volun- 


“It happens every year. I recall certainly 
not less than 2 years ago one Negro boy case 
that was remedied. I think any court will 
be quick to set aside a plea of guilty and 
sentence where the court feels there is any 
question about the voluntariness of such a 
plea, but back in those years at the request 
of the prosecutor or State police, it was occa- 
sionally resorted to—we have someone who 
has confessed, has waived examination, and 
they want to dispose of it, before he changed 
his mind. That is, frankly, the situation that 
used to exist. There were occasions then 
when the court was opened, the building was 
opened, the elevators were running, the pub- 
lic had access to the courtroom, the parties 
would be openly brought across and ar- 
raigned, if they were not out on bond, and 
arraignment and plea entered and record 
made here. 

“That apparently was done in this case, the 
unusual feature being that he had only been 
arrested that same afternoon apparently. 
Now, counsel is correct in saying that is a 
circumstance to be carefully considered in 
determining whether or not the plea was a 
free and voluntary one. Counsel is correct 
on the other points he has raised. We have 
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of Frank E. Jeannette, the justice of the 
peace, shows that appellant was brought be- 
fore him, that the charge of the crime was 
distinctly read to him, and that he thereupon 
expressly waived an examination before the 
Justice, as to the matters charged in the 
complaint and warrant. While, in his affi- 
davit for a new trial, apellant stated he was 
not arraigned and did not waive an exami- 
nation, he did not, in his subsequent testi- 
mony, mention any claim that he was not 
arraigned, or that he did not waive examina- 
tion; and, therefore, it appears from the rec- 
ord of arraignment, and from the testimony 
of other witnesses, that the statements in 
appellant's affidavit that he was not arraigned 
before a justice of the peace, and that he 
did not waive examination were without any 
foundation. 

(3) During appellant’s examination as a 
witness on the hearing of the motion for a 
new trial, after remand, he was questioned 
as to whom he asked, during the course of 
the evening, for permission to get in touch 
with his brother, and his answer was: “I just 
made my appeal in general to anybody when 
I was in the office and they wouldn't listen. 
Several times, it wasn’t done once, several 
times.” 

Sgt. Stanley Campbell and Sgt. Eugene 
Smith, the police officers who brought appel- 
lant from the State police barracks to Mount 
Clemens testified that appellant freely ad- 
mitted the rape to them on the trip to Mount 
Clemens, and told them he wanted to get it 
over as soon as possible. Campbell testified 


no quarrel whatever with any of the law 
counsel cited. He is correct, and I will say 
counsel very ably presented the picture in 
taking advantage of every point that appar- 
ently could be raised in this case. 

“Counsel is absolutely correct in saying 
that had there been the least intimation 
there was a mob or threats made that the 
court should not have accepted such a plea. 
There apparently is nothing in the record 
or anything about any mob or crowd or group 
or threats made against the defendant, only 
his own affidavit now made 10 years later, but 
somewhere along the line apparently sub- 
sequent to the other motion for a new 
trial there must have been some intimation 
made to the court because there was some 
inquiry made at that time and the court was 
informed that there was no truth of the 
mob story insofar as any mob was concerned, 
that there were six or seven people, curiosity 
seekers, around the jail, such as would nor- 
mally be found where there had been an ar- 
rest and police cars come in with someone 
under arrest. There was no undue commo- 
tion or ‘unusual crowd.’ That is not to say 
this defendant might not be informed there 
was, but from the factual standpoint the 
court was informed at that time. I do not 
understand why there is not some affidavit in 
that respect in the record but we will have to 
take the record as it is. We have only the 
mob article. We are bound to take the point 
that newspaper writers are bound to seize 
upon the spectacular and prone to exag- 
gerate for the purpose of making a story 
sometimes. That standing all by itself, the 
newspaper article would certainly not justify 
granting a new trial. 

“Another circumstance which we should 
consider carefully is the fact that this re- 
spondent filed—and obviously with the help 
of somebody because he certainly had help 
and advice in order to prepare—the pages are 
not even numbered, but there are obviously 
some 80 pages of typewriting in very legal 
language—counsel has probably perused it— 
he had some assistance in filing a motion 
which was heard here in 1948, February, and 
at that time, even though apparently counsel 
who argued the motion did not prepare the 
motion, he had full opportunity, of course, 
and presumably did, interview the respond- 
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that when appellant was first put in his cell, 
Chief of Police Rosso asked him if he had an 
attorney, or wanted an attorney, and that 
he said, “No, he would like to get it over as 
soon as possible.” Chief Rosso's testimony 
was not available, in this regard, as he had 
died before the last hearing. Sergeant 
Campbell’s testimony that appellant said he 
did not want an attorney was uncontra- 
dicted. Sergeant Smith testified that appel- 
lant had freely told what had happened; 
that he made no denial; and that his admis- 
sion of what had taken place was so close to 
what had been told by the young woman who 
had made the complaint against him of rape 
that there was no need of further investiga- 
tion in the matter. “We were satisfied, be- 
cause of the two stories coinciding as they 
did, that Mr. Henderson was telling us the 
truth when he made this admission.” When 
Sergeant Smith was asked whether appellant 
was interrogated by police, detectives, and 
officials in the courtroom, before Judge Spier 
took the bench, in an effort to obtain from 
his confession of the crime, as appellant had 
claimed in his affidavit, Sergeant Smith an- 
swered that no such interrogation was made; 
that he and Sergeant Campbell were sitting 
in the courtroom on either side of appellant, 
“and because of the fact, as I have already 
told you, that he willingly told us the entire 
story, there was nothing further to question 
him about.” As to appellant’s claim that 
officers continued their efforts to obtain a 
confession from appellant in the courtroom 
before Judge Spier arrived, this appears in- 


ent, covered the motion, and, with a reputa- 
tion as capable attorneys, firm well known, 
most presumably have taken advantage of 
every angle, every then existing reason for 
seeking a new trial. 

“Now, there is no point in any of those 
papers filed or in the argument was the 
claim made by the defendant—that was 
back in 1948 or 1947 when it was filed— 
that would be about five years after the 
offense—at no time did he make any claim 
then that the plea was not voluntary or 
that it was made by reason of any force 
or intimidation, The main issue was he 
was not accorded counsel which was guar- 
anteed him under the Constitution. It is 
significant that he did not at any time 
up to that point deny he was guilty. He 
merely stated he was not accorded his rights 
in haying counsel. That point was clearly 
argued. Every other point raised, none of 
them included this question of intimida- 
tion or this mob question. 

“The Court gave it very careful considera- 
tion, great many hours spent in studying the 
case and lengthy opinion filed. Still there 
was no claim of any force or intimidation.” 

In his opinion denying the motion for a 
new trial, after remand by the Michigan 
Supreme Court, Judge Spier said: 

“This type of problem is a source of great 
concern and worry, to the trial judge. He 
accepts the defendant at face value as he 
appears before the court. If he appears ill 
at ease, or worried, or frightened, his state- 
ments are not accepted without serious 
questioning, or further investigation How- 
ever, when the defendant, as in this case, 
has been through the similar court pro- 
ceedings before, and has asserted and been 
given his rights, and has every appearance of 
knowing what he is doing and wants to 
do, and indicates freedom of thought by 
denying certain details and correcting the 
court in others, the judge naturally places 
more rellance upon the defendant’s own 
representations, appearance, and statements. 
When under such circumstances the defend- 
ant tells the court: ‘I wouldn't change my 
plea because I know I am guilty; no use 
trying to runaround—trying to fight it,’ the 
court believes him, unless there is some- 
thing to indicate to the court to the con- 
trary” 
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eredible since appellant had already signed 
a confession prior to the time he was ar- 
raigned before the justice of the peace. Both 
Sergeant Campbell and Sergeant Smith tes- 
tified that they were in the jail, while ap- 
pellant was there, and were so placed that 
they knew who was with him; that 
no one threatened appellant with respect to 
& mob, or told him about any mob, contrary 
to appellant's claim in his affidavit and in 
his testimony; that appellant never asked 
permission to call anybody, or to get in touch 
with anybody; that he never said he was not 
guilty; that he said he was guilty; and 
wanted to get it over as soon as possible. 
There is no evidence that anyone said 
anything to appellant about a mob, except 
his own statement; and appellant's testi- 
mony in this regard, was denied under oath 
by several witnesses. An attempt was made 
to attribute statements, intimidating ap- 
pellant, to Chief Rosso, who died 5 years 
after appellant’s plea of guilty. No charge, 
however, was actually made that Mr. Rosso 
had ever, in any way, intimidated appellant 
or had ever mentioned anything to him 
about taking precautions against demon- 
stratlons by angered citizens. It does ap- 
pear that Chief Rosso, because of the nature 
of the case, did consider that precautions 
should be taken; but appellant knew noth- 
ing about this at the time of his plea of 
guilty, or for a long time afterwards. But 
all of the claim of mob action appears to 
have subsequently taken form as a result of 
appellant’s learning of certain newspaper 
articles after he had been sent to prison. 
In the articles, Chief of Police Rosso was 
quoted as saying that half a dozen men, 
neighbors of the woman who was attacked, 
visited the jail the night of July 30, 1942, 
threatening to avenge the crime. Appellant 
was arrested 5 days later, and a news story 
was carried “rehashing,” as the court said, 
“the previous story * * * and again refer- 
ring vaguely to ‘rumblings indicated possi- 
ble violence from incensed Harrison Town- 
ship acquaintances.’” Neither of these 
articles came to appellant's attention prior 
to his plea of guilty. The trial court re- 
ferred to them by saying that “We are bound 
to take the point that newspaper writers 
are bound to seize upon the spectacular and 
prone to exaggerate for the purpose of mak- 
ing a story sometimes.” The court further 
said: “There is every indication that the 
claim of threats was an afterthought and 
inspired by the newspaper articles, which 
were all based on one conversation some 
neighbors allegedly had with the chief of 
police, now deceased, on the night of the 
offense, and this was some 6 days prior to 
defendant's arrest and arraignment. All tes- 
timony clearly shows there were no untoward 
incidents of tension or unusual conditions 
or gatherings on the night of August 5, 
1942” (the night appellant pleaded guilty). 
Further, the court said: “The news article 
in no way intimates the existence or im- 
minence of any mob or even curious group. 
The affidavits of the officers also show no 
mob existed.” And in his observations, dur- 
ing the argument of the motion for a new 
trial, the judge remarked: “That standing 
all by itself, the newspaper article, would 
certainly not justify granting a new trial.” 
In this case the Michigan courts did not 
believe appellant’s allegations that he had 
not been allowed to communicate with his 
family, his friends, or a lawyer, and that his 
confession and plea of guilty had been in- 
duced by fear of mob violence; and appel- 
lant's testimony was disbelieved by the tri- 
bunal especially qualified to sit in judgment 
on his credibility. His claim that he had 
been brought through a tunnel between the 
jail and the courthouse while a mob sur- 
rounded the courthouse was proved to be 
entirely false—and was finally admitted to 
be, since there was no tunnel. His claim 
that he looked through the window of the 
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courtroom and saw the crowd below was 
proved to be false, since it was impossible 
to see the street below from the window 
because of stone abutments. His claim that 
police officers rigorously questioned him to 
secure a confession while he was in the 
courtroom before Judge Spier opened court, 
seems unbelievable since he had already 
signed a confession before he had been ar- 
raigned before the justice of the peace. Op- 
posed to his claim that he had repeatedly 
asked to see his relatives and a lawyer is the 
testimony of the officers that, when they first 
went to bring him to Mount Clemens after 
he had surrendered to the authorities, he 
had freely admitted the crime, and later told 
the chief of police that he did not want a 
lawyer but wanted to get the matter over 
with as soon as possible. The examination 
of appellant by Judge Spier in open court, 
the absence of tension or antagonism dur- 
ing the proceeding, the detailed questioning 
by the judge, in quiet surroundings, in an 
effort to find the true facts, the denial by 
appellant of certain details, and correcting 
other details, of his story, the statement by 
appellant that he would not change his plea, 
even if it resulted in a life sentence, because 
he knew he was guilty, all contribute to give 
his answers during the examination the im- 
print of truth, and negate coercion and in- 
timidation. 

Appellant’s explanation why he failed to 
return to his job after 1 day of work, as well 
as his explanation why he left the State for 
several days immediately after the claimed 
crime, undermine his credibility as a witness 
from still another aspect, in addition to his 
claim that he came through a tunnel, and 
that he had seen a mob as he looked from 
the courtroom window. 

It is to be recalled that the girl who filed 
the charge of rape against appellant was a 
young, white, married woman, living with 
her husband, and with a child 4 years old. 
She had never seen appellant until the night 
when she was asked by her employer to 
drive appellant to his place so that he could 
pick up his clothes there, and then return 
him to the tavern. Appellant himself stated 
that he had never seen the girl before, did 
not know who she was, and had not even 
heard of her previously. Appellant was a 
man 25 years old, who had been married, 
but was not living with his wife. He had 
previously been arrested in Cleveland when 
he had intercourse with a girl under age, 
but was released because the girl was in a 
disorderly house. He had had syphilis. He 
had been convicted of robbery unarmed, 
and served more than a year and a half in 
prison. The first time, appellant says, that 
he thought of having intercourse with the 
girl, in this case, was after she had started 
to drive him from the tavern to his home 
to get his clothes that night. He had inter- 
course with her, in a matter of minutes 
after they left the tavern, which the girl 
charged was a rape, and which appellant, 
10 years later, claimed, for the first time, 
was voluntary on her part. The last of the 
2 occasions he had intercourse with her 
was just past midnight, on a lonely road 
in the country. Later, on the same day, the 
girl filed the criminal charge that appellant 
had criminally assaulted and raped her. 

When appellant, on the hearing of the 
motion for a new trial, was asked the rea- 
son why he had disappeared that night and 
left the State, and why he had not returned 
to his job at the tavern, he gave this ex- 
planation: “Well, after having relations 
with this girl, she got afraid she would talk 
to her husband or somebody, and would 
come out, and would be some trouble, and 
she didn't think I should stay around, so 
having concern for herself and myself also, 
I decided the best thing maybe was to 
leave.” 

The conclusion that appellant’s credibility 
was worthless appears inescapable, from this 
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testimony, and from his testimony that his 
plea of guilty was induced by the fear of a 
mob which he saw gathered at the court- 
house. The State court disbelieved appel- 
lant’s claims, after giving them full and 
fair consideration. Since no sound reason 
was advanced why the district court should 
not accept the State court's determination 
that appellant’s claims were false, the dis- 
trict court’s conclusion in this regard should 
be sustained on the authority of Brown v. 
Allen (344 US, 443, 73 S. Ct. 397, 97 L. Ed. 
469). 

No request was made by appellant to 
Judge Spier for legal counsel. 

In Quicksall v. People of State of Michi- 
gan (339 U.S. 660, 665, 70 S. Ct. 910, 913, 94 
L. Ed. 1188), in a somewhat similar case, 
involving, however, a plea of guilty to a 
charge of murder, Mr, Justice Frankfurter, 
speakine for the Court, said: 

“Petitioner makes no claim that he did 
not know of his right to be assisted by 
counsel, see Michigan Statutes Annotated, 
section 28.854 (Henderson 1938), Comp. 
Laws 1948, section 763.1 and in view of his 
‘intelligence, his age, and his earlier ex- 
periences in court,’ the Supreme Court of 
Michigan rejected the notion that he was 
not aware of his right to be represented by 
an attorney (322 Mich. 351 at p. 355, 33 
N.W. 2d 904, at p. 906. Cf. Gryger v. Burke 
(334 U.S. 728, 730, 68 S. Ct. 1256, 1257, 92 
L. Ed. 1683)). Since the Michigan courts 
disbelieved petitioner's allegations that he 
had not been allowed to communicate with 
his family, his friends, or a lawyer, and no 
request was made by him for legal aid, the 
only question is whether, in the circum- 
stances of this case, the failure of the record 
to show that he was offered counsel offends 
the due process clause, 

“At least ‘when a crime subject to capital 
punishment is not involved, each case de- 
pends on its own facts’ (Uveges v. Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania (335 U.S. 437, 441, 
69 S. Ct. 184, 186, 93 L. Ed. 127); Betts v. 
Brady (316 U.S. 455, 462, 62 S. Ct. 1252, 1256, 
86 L. Ed. 1595)). To invalidate a plea of 
guilty the prisoner must establish that ‘for 
want of benefit of counsel an ingredient of 
unfairness actively operated in the process 
that resulted in his confinement’ (Foster v. 
People of State of Illinois (332 U.S. 134, 
137, 67 S. Ct. 1716, 1718, 91 L. Ed. 1955); see 
Gibbs v. Burke (337 U.S. 773, 781, 69 S. Ct. 
1247, 1251, 93 L. Ed. 1686)). Here peti- 
tioner’s claim * * * was disbelieved by the 
tribunal especially qualified to sit in judg- 
ment upon its credibility. See Wade v. Mayo 
(334 U.S. 672, 683-684, 68 S. Ct. 1270, 1275- 
1276, 92 L. Ed. 1647). In the light of what 
emerged in this proceeding upon a scrutiny 
of what took place before the same judge 
10 years earlier, when petitioner's plea of 
guilty was tendered and accepted, it would 
stultify the due process clause to find that 
any right of the petitioner was infringed 
by the sentence which he incurred” (Foster 
v. People of State of Ilinois, supra (332 U.S. 
at p. 138, 67 S. Ct. at p. 718); Bute v. People 
of State of Illinois (333 U.S. 640, 670-674, 
68 S. Ct. 763, 778-780, 92 L. Ed. 986) ). 

(4) In the Quicksall case, as appears, ap- 
pellant therein, at the time he pleaded 
guilty, had not requested counsel, and 
the court did not offer to appoint counsel 
for him. Appellant in the instant case, as 
in the Quicksall case, made no claim that 
he did not know of his right to be assisted 
by counsel. As the trial court found, he was 
familiar with criminal proceedings. He had 
been arrested in Cleveland, in connection 
with the underage girl. “He had been arrest- 
ed in recorder’s court, Detroit, pleaded guilty 
to robbery unarmed, changed his plea to not 
guilty, then upon the State furnishing him 
with a lawyer, who consulted with him in jail, 
he pleaded guilty on his lawyer's advice,” 
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and served a term in prison. From the de- 
cision in the Quicksall case, it appears that 
where an accused is not offered legal counsel, 
he must establish, in order to invalidate a 
plea of guilty, that because of lack of counsel, 
an ingredient of unfairness actively operates 
in the process that resulted in his being sent 
to prison. In the instant case, the district 
court held that appellant had failed to es- 
tablish such a disregard of fundamental fair- 
ness in the process that resulted in his im- 
prisonment by the State, as would justify the 
district court in invalidating the sentence by 
reason of the due process clause of the 
U.S. Constitution. 

Appellant relies on De Meerleer v. People of 
State of Michigan (329 U.S. 663, 67 S.Ct. 
596, 91 L.Ed. 584), in which it was held that, 
under the circumstances of that case, a 
sentence to life imprisonment on a plea of 
guilty, entered without benefit of counsel, 
was & denial of due process. In that case, the 
defendant, who was a boy 17 years old, of 
limited education, being confronted with a 
serious criminal charge, was hurried through 
unfamiliar legal proceedings, and the court 
did not explain to him the consequences of 
his plea of guilty. None of those circum- 
stances are present in the instant case. 

Since the argument of this case, our at- 
tention has been directed by counsel for 
appellant to the recent case of Moore v. 
State of Michigan (355 U.S. 155, 78 S. Ct. 191, 
195, 2 L. Ed. 2d 167). There the defendant 
in a case in which he was charged with 
rape and murder was offered counsel by the 
court, but refused the offer, and pleaded 
guilty. After serving 12 years of a life sen- 
tence, he made application for leave to file 
a delayed motion for a new trial, which 
was denied by the State trial court, and the 
State Supreme Court affirmed. On certiorari 
to the U.S. Supreme Court, the judgment 
was reversed, and the case remanded for 
further proceedings, in a five to four opin- 
ion. In the prevailing opinion, the Court 
held that the defendant was denied due 
process, inasmuch as he did not intelli- 
gently and understandingly waive his right 
to counsel, and that the trial court should 
have appointed counsel for him in spite of 
his disavowal of a desire to have such coun- 
sel, and the circumstances of the case com- 
pelled the conclusion that the defendant's 
rights could not have been fairly protected 
without the assistance of counsel. 

In the Moore case, the court pointed out 
that the defendant, at the time of his plea 
of guilty, was 17 years of age, and had a 
seventh grade education; that the record 
showed possible defenses which might rea- 
sonably have been asserted at trial, but that 
the extent of their availability raised ques- 
tions of considerable technical difficulty ob- 
viously beyond the defendant's power to 
comprehend; that one of these possible de- 
fenses, shown by the record, was insanity, 
and another such defense, shown by the rec- 
ord, was mistaken identity; that the pro- 
ceedings to determine the degree of murder, 
the outcome of which determined the ex- 
tent of punishment, introduced their own 
complexities, and that with the aid of coun- 
sel, the defendant might have done much to 
establish facts and make arguments which 
would have mitigated the sentence. The 
court went on to say that the defendant 
developed evidence at the hearing on the 
delayed motion for a new trial which sus- 
tained his burden of showing that the dis- 
avowal of a desire for counsel was not in- 
telligently and understandingly made, and 
was not a waiver; that this evidence was 
not known to the trial judge who sentenced 
him, and was brought out on cross-exami- 
nation of the county sheriff on the hearing 
of the delayed motion, and concerned con- 
versation between the shcriff and defendant 
before the petitioner confessed to having 
committed the crime. In this regard, the 
sheriff testified that he had told defendant 
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that if he was guilty, “he might better own 
up on it, because I says there could be 
trouble. Tension is very high outside, and 
there could be trouble.” The sheriff testified 
he told him that if he was not guilty, “I 
would stand pat forever after.” He further 
told him that he would have to take him 
to municipal court for his arraignment, and 
then back again; that he would be entitled 
to a hearing in the lower court. He then 
said that he told the defendant: “It is my 
duty and it is up to me, to protect you, 
to use every effort at my command to pro- 
tect you, but I says, ‘the tension is high out 
there and I am just telling you what could 
happen if it was started by comeone’ * * + 
what I was putting over to him was the fact 
that if you are guilty and will be sent away, 
you might better be getting away before 
trouble, because I had information there 
was certain colored fellows, a group of them 
that was going to interfere with me, and 
also that there was a bunch of Holland fel- 
lows going to meet me when I go to Jackson, 
they would meet me there at Galesburg 
there, and, therefore, when he was sen- 
tenced, I avoided the main route and went 
way through by Gull lake and across over 
in the hills there.” 

Although the trial court rejected defend- 
ant’s testimony as unworthy of belief, the 
Supreme Court pointed out that, in this 
instance, the sheriff corroborated the de- 
fendant who testified that the sheriff had 
told him “that if I didn't plead guilty to 
this crime, they couldn't protect me, under 
those conditions, they says, during the riot 
they didn’t know what people they would 
do, and that they couldn’t protect me.” De- 
fendant further testified he pleaded guilty 
because of this statement of the sheriff, and 
said: “After the man tell me he couldn't 
protect me then there was nothing I could 
do. I was mostly scared than anything 
else.” With regard to the circuit court’s 
finding that the sheriff’s testimony was in- 
significant because other evidence showed 
there was no mob or riotous gathering, and 
that there was nothing to indicate defend- 
ant had been coerced into a false plea, or that 
he had been placed in fear of insisting upon 
his constitutional rights, the Supreme Court 
held that it was of no moment that the 
situation described to the defendant by the 
sheriff did not exist, and that expectation of 
mob violence planted by the sheriff in the 
mind of the boy raised an inference that 
his refusal of counsel was motivated to a 
significant extent by the desire to be re- 
moved from the jail at the earliest possible 
moment. “A rejection of Federal constitu- 
tional rights,” said the court, “motivated by 
fear cannot, in the circumstances of this 
case, constitute an intelligent waiver. This 
conclusion against an intelligent waiver is 
fortified by the inferences which may be 
drawn from the age of the petitioner * * *, 
and the evidence of emotional disturb- 
ance © .“ 

None of the circumstances. deemed con- 
trolling by the court in Moore v. State of 
Michigan, supra, are present in the instant 
case. 

Instead of a 17-year-old boy, there is, here, 
a man 25 years of age; instead of a 7th grade 
education, an llth grade education; instead 
of a possible defense, as disclosed by the 
record, of insanity, no such evidence; instead 
of a possible defense, as disclosed by the 
record, of mistaken identity, an admission 
of identity, with only the question, in this 
regard, whether the complaining witness 
consented to the act; instead of a boy with 
limited mental capacity, a man “whose self- 
possession, conduct, and demeanor on the 
stand, showed him,” as the trial court stated, 
“to be a very intelligent and aggressive per- 
sonality, keenly alert to his legal rights and 
defenses, as borne out by his handling of 
his answers and testimony”; instead of a 
defendant whose yital testimony was cor- 
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roborated as truthful by the chief witness 
for the prosecution, a defendant whose prin- 
cipal statements were demonstrably false; 
and instead of a defendant who was moti- 
vated, to a significant extent, in pleading 
guilty, by the expectation of mob violence— 
and the desire to be removed from the jail, 
and to prison—admittedly planted in his 
mind by the sheriff, we have, in the instant 
case, a defendant, all of whose claims of 
intimidation and inducement of his plea of 
guilty because of fear of mob violence, are 
either patently false, or are denied by sev- 
eral witnesses under oath, The circum- 
stance that the chief of police, now deceased, 
was afraid that there might be mob violence, 
when the appellant was arrested, was never 
communicated to appellant, according to the 
testimony of the two officers who were in 
charge of appellant, and were present when- 
ever the chief of police saw him. As the 
trial judge stated: False statements by of- 
ficers to an accused, of threatened or prob- 
able mob violence, could readily be held to 
be sufficient grounds for a new trial, if the 
accused were intimidated thereby, even 
though no actual mob ever existed. How- 
ever, as pointed out, the accused here has 
destroyed the reliability of his claims of 
threats or intimidation by falsely swearing 
to the actual existence of a mob,” In view 
of this record, the trial court was not obliged 
to accept appellant's uncorroborated testi- 
mony that the officers intimidated him and 
induced him to plead guilty by threats of 
mob violence, or by communicating such 
fears to him, in the face of the direct testi- 
mony on behalf of the State that there was 
no such intimidation or communication to 
him. 

One other recent case appears deserving of 
consideration in this regard. In United 
States ex rel. Savini v. Jackson (2 Cir. 1957, 
250 F. 2d 349), the court had occasion to 
pass upon the appeal of the respondent from 
an order of the district court granting a 
writ of habeas corpus on the petition of 
Savini, who had been sentenced by the New 
York State court under the State multiple 
offender law, penal law, McKinney’s Consoli- 
dated Laws, chapter 40, section 1941, as a 
second offender. The first offense claimed 
had resulted in petitioner's conviction of rape 
in a State court in Michigan, Thereafter, 
in various proceedings, he had attempted to 
review the validity of the conviction, vari- 
ously, by petitions for writs of error coram 
nobis, which were denied. On appeal, the 
Supreme Court of Michigan had yacated the 
last order denying his petition for a writ of 
error coram nobis, and directed a hearing, 
and remanded it to the lower court for a 
hearing, if and when Savini found it pos- 
sible to be present in open court. He was, 
however, then imprisoned in New York and 
could not arrange for such required presence. 
He thereafter filed a petition for a writ of 
habeas corpus in the District Court for the 
Northern District of New York, in which the 
court, after finding that appellant had ex- 
hausted his State court remedies, took juris- 
diction of the case, and granted the writ. 

The factual background was as follows: 
Savini, the petitioner for the writ, was a 
man 21 years old, married, and a private in 
the U.S. Army, on duty at Fort Custer at the 
time of the claimed offense. He was arrested 
on a charge of rape, and after a night in 
solitary confinement, was arraigned the next 
morning. When, on his arraignment, an in- 
formation was read, charging him with rape, 
he immediately pleaded guilty. In answer 
to questions from the court, he stated his 
plea was given without inducement by prom- 
ise of leniency, or by coercion. After an in- 
terview with the judge in his chambers, 
Savini was immediately thereafter sentenced 
to a prison term of from 7% to 15 years. He 
had never been advised that he was entitled 
to counsel—and did not have counsel. On 
the hearing of the petition for the writ of 
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habeas corpus in the district court in New 
York, he testified, without contradiction, 
that, at the time of the alleged offense, both 
the prosecutrix, whom he had met for the 
first time on the date of the offense, and he 
himself were intoxicated; that, at his ar- 
raignment, he was scared and confused; that 
he never understood the implications of the 
charge, and the consequences of his plea of 
guilty; that although he could not deny he 
had committed the offense, he did not actu- 
ally know that he was guilty either. He had 
not been advised what could be a defense to 
the charge, which, among others, was that 
specific intent might be negatived by proof 
of voluntary intoxication. 

The district court found that, in the Mich- 
igan case, Savini had failed to understand 
and appreciate the gravity of the offense 
charged; that he was unaware of his right 
to be represented by counsel; and that he 
was ignorant of the consequences of his plea. 

(5) The Savini case is distinguishable in 
all important aspects from the instant case. 
In the Savini case, the uncontradicted and 
unimpeached evidence, on the hearing, 
showed that the petitioner had a defense to 
the charge, and that he did not know it; 
that he did not know he could have had 
counsel, and did not know what might be the 
consequences of a plea of guilty. The evi- 
dence in the instant case shows that, ac- 
cording to appellant, he knew he did have a 
defense but did not assert it because of fear— 
although his present claimed defense is im- 
peached by overwhelming evidence. The 
evidence further shows that he knew he was 
entitled to counsel; and that he knew of the 
consequences of his plea of guilty. In the 
Savini case, the court granted the writ on 
the ground that the circumstances were such 
as to lead to the conclusion that the peti- 
tioner was not given the traditional protec- 
tion afforded persons charged with crime, 
because of the undisputed proof of igno- 
rance on the part of petitioner as to what 
constituted the crime charged; because of 
petitioner’s ignorance of his right to counsel; 
and because of petitioner's ignorance of the 
consequences of his plea. In the instant 
case, the district court denied the writ be- 
cause it concluded that the State court, after 
full and fair consideration, had found that 
appellant's confession was not induced by 
fear of mob violence, and that there was no 
sound reason advanced why the district court 
should not accept the State court’s deter- 
mination that appellant's claim that his con- 
fession had been so induced, was false; that 
the record showed appellant understood the 
charge against him and the consequences of 
his plea; and that, subsequent to his confes- 
sion and plea of guilty, appellant had failed 
to sustain the burden of proving such a dis- 
regard of fairness as would justify a Federal 
court invalidating the State court's sentence, 
by reason of the due process clause. 

We have heretofore stated our concurrence 
in the reasons given by the district court for 
denial of the writ. 

There remains for discussion and com- 
ment, the arguments most strongly empha- 
sized by appellant with regard to the speed 
with which the criminal proceedings were 
conducted, and the failure of the trial court 
to appoint counsel. 

It is argued by appellant that the speed 
of the proceedings was due to fear of pos- 
sible mob violence; that this fear was com- 
municated to the two officers guarding ap- 
pellant; that it was also communicated to 
one of the assistant prosecuting attorneys; 
and that it was further communicated to a 
newspaper reporter. Yet the Michigan 
courts found, upon substantial evidence 
after a full hearing, that appellant’s testi- 
mony that he had been told of, or was aware 
of such possible mob violence, was false. 
The district court accepted such finding, and 
as pointed out in the accompanying opinion, 
this court also properly accepts such finding. 
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In sum, there is before us for determination 
no question of appellant’s pleading guilty 
because of being intimidated by fear of mob 
violence. He was not so intimidated, 

(6, 7) In conclusion, there is only the 
final argument to be considered—whether 
the failure of the trial court to appoint 
counsel for appellant in this case resulted 
in his conviction, and was, therefore, so un- 
fair to him that it constituted a denial of 
due process of law. We are agreed that due 
process does not require that counsel be 
made available to defendants in a criminal 
prosecution, except in certain cases, It is 
only when, because a defendant does not 
have the benefit of counsel, and an ingre- 
dient of unfairness actively operates in the 
process resulting in his conviction, that 
there is a denial of due process. Clearly, 
there is no rule which requires the appoint- 
ment of counsel for indigent defendants in 
all criminal cases in State courts Betts v. 
Brady (316 U.S. 455, 62 S. Ct. 1252, 86 L. Ed. 
1595). As said in that opinion, failure to 
have counsel or denial of counsel is not 
automatically lack of due process. The 
question is to be tested by an appraisal of 
the totality of facts in a given case. “That 
which may, in one setting, constitute a 
denial of fundamental fairness, shocking to 
the universal sense of justice, may, in other 
circumstances, and in the light of other con- 
siderations, fall short of such denial” (316 
U.S. at p. 462, 62 S. Ct. at p. 1256). 

The cases have referred to circumstances 
which make the failure to appoint counsel 
constitute lack of due process. In Betts v. 
Brady, supra, the opinion refers to the situa- 
tion where the defendant is unable to em- 
ploy counsel and is incapable adequately of 
making his own defense “because of igno- 
rance, feeble-mindedness, illiteracy, or the 
like" (316 U.S. at p. 463, 62 S.Ct. at p. 1257). 
In Wade v. Mayo (334 U.S. 672, 68 S.Ct. 1270, 
92 L.Ed. 1647), it is said that there are some 
individuals who, by reason of age, ignorance 
or mental capacity, are incapable of repre- 
senting themselves adequately in a prosecu- 
tion of a relatively simple nature and that 
where such incapacity is present, the refusal 
to appoint counsel is a denial of due process 
(334 U.S. at p. 684, 68 S.Ct. at p. 1276). 

The case before us ultimately boils down 
to the question, whether by reason of such 
disability the trial court should have ap- 
pointed counsel to represent appellant, even 
though he did not request it. On this issue, 
some statements made in Wade v. Mayo, 
supra, seem particularly pertinent. It is 
there said that this incapacity is purely per- 
sonal and can be determined only by an ex- 
amination and observation of the individ- 
ual; and the court indicates that the finding 
on this issue is a purely factual one, peculiar- 
ly within the province of the trial judge, 
which finding should be accepted unless 
clearly erroneous. 

In the instant case, the district court 
pointed out that the important question, in 
this regard, was the ability of the accused 
to understand the charges made against him 
and the consequences of his plea of guilty 
without the aid of counsel. The court then 
declared that the record of the case affirma- 
tively showed that the appellant understood 
the charge made against him and that he 
could be sentenced to life imprisonment on 
his plea of guilty. This finding, in our opin- 
ion, was not clearly erroneous, and is con- 
trolling on the issue (Wade v. Mayo (334 U.S. 
672, 683, 684, 68 S.Ct, 1270, 92 L.Ed. 1647) ). 

(8) It seems relevant, in the light of ap- 
pellant’s argument, to consider how he 
could have been helped by court-appointed 
counsel, and why failure of the court to ap- 
point such counsel was denial of due proc- 
ess, The mere fact that such counsel might 
have advised appellant to plead not guilty, 
or to obstruct and delay the prosecution as 
much as possible, does not justify the con- 
clusion that there was a denial of due proc- 
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ess because of failure of the court to ap- 
point counsel; nor does the fact that such 
counsel might have compelled the com- 
plaining witness to submit to cross-exami- 
nation, result in failure of due process on 
the ground that such counsel was not ap- 
pointed. 

It is not meant to be suggested that ap- 
pellant would have been convicted, whether 
he had counsel or not, and that, therefore, 
the question of counsel is unimportant. 
On the contrary, what is to be emphasized 
in this regard, is that appellant knew what 
he had been charged with; that he knew that 
his guilt or innocence depended upon the 
simple proposition of whether he had forced 
the girl, or whether she had consented; that, 
admittedly, appellant was under no fear or 
intimidation when he stated that he had 
forced her at knife point to submit to him; 
and that, assuming, as we must, that he 
was under no fear or intimidation when he 
admitted forcing the girl, appellant would 
not have needed a lawyer to furnish him 
with advice as to whether he was guilty. It 
is true that in some cases guilt of a criminal 
offense depends upon many complicated 
factors. But not in this case. If he forced 
her at knife point, he knew that he was 
guilty; if she consented, he knew that he 
was innocent. It was that simple. 

If appellant was guilty of the crime of 
rape, he had the right to plead guilty and 
get it over with, as he said at the time, as 
soon as possible. It is not unusual for one 
accused even of a heinous crime to want to 
plead guilty, voluntarily, and be sentenced 
at once. The charge in this case was not 
complicated. Appellant knew whether the 
act of intercourse was with the girl's con- 
sent, in which case he would be innocent, 
or whether it was by threat of killing her, 
in which case he would be guilty. The only 
reason appellant gives for his pleading guilty 
now, 12 years after, is that he was intimi- 
dated into so pleading by threats of mob 
violence. But that claim has been resolved 
against him as false. Appellant does not 
now claim that he did not understand what 
he was charged with. On the contrary, he 
did understand what he was charged with. 
He does not claim that legal counsel would 
have been able to explain anything more 
about the charge than he already knew, If 
appellant was not subjected to intimidation 
or threats when he told the court that he 
forced the girl to submit to him by threat- 
ening to kill her if she refused, it is difficult 
to see how legal counsel could have helped 
him except to tell him not to plead guilty 
under any circumstances, If appellant knew 
that he was charged with forcing the girl 
to submit to him under threat of killing 
her; if he was not subjected to threats or 
intimidation by fear of violence, when he 
pleaded guilty, then, under the record be- 
fore us, the trial court’s finding that his 
plea of guilty was voluntarily and intelli- 
gently made, must be sustained; and if ap- 
pellant intelligently and voluntarily pleaded 
guilty, and wished to get the matter over 
with as soon as possible, then the speed of 
the proceedings does not require that the 
conviction be set aside for denial of due 
process. 

A careful reading of the proceedings, both 
on the original hearing and plea of guilty, 
and the proceedings on remand, indicate the 
most careful consideration by the trial judge; 
and the dispatch, now complained of, does. 
not disclose that the trial judge himself was 
hurried, precipitous, or prejudiced in his 
consideration or determination, 

During the hearing in open court, at the 
time of the plea of guilty, appellant gave a 
detailed circumstantial account of the places 
where he forced the girl to stop the car, and 
where, on two different occasions, he forced 
her, at knife point, to submit to him. His 
entire claim now is that she willingly con- 
sented to the intercourse; and his claim as 
to her consent is belied and contradicted by 
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the girl's swearing out a warrant charging 
him with rape, that same day. 

Of course, it is not here suggested that it 
was unnecessary to give appellant an oppor- 
tunity to consult a lawyer, because he had 
completed the eleventh grade of school, and 
was a man 25 years old, who had gone 
through one criminal case with court- 
appointed counsel. These facts are referred 
to, as showing that the trial court, the 
Michigan Supreme Court, and the district 
court were justified in their view that ap- 
pellant’s plea of guilty was intelligently and 
voluntarily made. These considerations, 
upon which the various courts based their 
determination, were, as heretofore men- 
tioned, strikingly like those which were dis- 
cussed, and controlled decision, in Quicksall 
v. People of State of Michigan (339 U.S. 660, 
70 S. Ot. 910, 94 L. Ed. 1188). 

Appellant's contention that the Govern- 
ment now claims that he did not need a 
lawyer, since he had completed the lith 
grade in school and was familiar with crim- 
inal proceedings, is therefore, seen to be not 
at all what the Government claims. If such 
were the case, we would be confronted by a 
high-handed and arbitrary attitude of the 
Government. But that is not this case. In 
this regard, as above mentioned, the Gov- 
ernment contends that, as the trial court 
found (and as is apparent from many parts 
of the record), appellant was an intelligent 
and aggressive personality, keenly alive to 
his legal rights and defenses, as borne out 
by the handling of his answers and testi- 
mony. Counsel may, at times overlook the 
fact that the trial court has a far better 
opportunity of judging the character and the 
intelligence of a witness with regard to his 
rights and his understanding of the ques- 
tions asked him, than does an appellate 
court, The trial court is consequently a 
better judge, and, in law, the sole judge, 
of the credibility of such a witness and of 
the weight to be attached to his testimony; 
and we would act contrary to the firmly es- 
tablished principles of an appellate court's 
review of a trial court’s findings if we were 
to ignore its conclusions as to an appel- 
lant’s demeanor, intelligence, and credibility 
as well as his ability to understand the ques- 
tions asked him. As far as appellant's 
statement that his request for counsel was 
denied, this was not claimed to have oc- 
curred before the court in which he pleaded 
guilty, but before the justice of the peace— 
and, in any event, rests only on appellant's 
own statement. In this, too, the Govern- 
ment's evidence is that, even prior to his 
appearance before the justice of the peace, 
appellant was asked whether he wished the 
opportunity to have counsel, and he clearly 
stated that he did not. If the Michigan 
trial court, and supreme court, as well as 
the district court accepted the Govern- 
ment’s evidence in this regard, it would not 
seem proper for this court to reject such evi- 
dence, and accept, instead, appellant’s tes- 
timony that he had always insisted on his 
right to counsel. 

Appellant, in our opinion, has not shown 
that the trial court’s failure to provide him 
with legal counsel resulted in fundamental 
unfairness to appellant in the criminal pro- 
ceedings in the Michigan court. 

In accordance with the foregoing, the or- 
der of the district court dismissing appel- 
lant’s petition for a writ of habeas corpus is 
affirmed on the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions of law of Judge Lederle. 

Stewart, circuit judge (dissenting). 


I 


Late in the afternoon of August 5, 1942, 
James Henderson learned from a friend that 
the police of Mount Clemens, Mich., were 
looking for him in connection with an al- 
leged rape that had occurred a few days 
earlier. He went to the office of the State 
police, identified himself, and was taken into 
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custody About 7:30 that evening he was 
turned over to the Mount Clemens police, 
and at about 8:30 p.m. was delivered by them 
to the Mount Clemens jail. Two and a half 
hours later he had been sentenced to prison 
for the rest of his life. 

The brief period Henderson spent in the 
Mount Clemens jail was an eventful one. He 
was registered and fingerprinted. He was 
taken to the office of the police chief in the 
jail, where he was questioned by the chief, 
by his assistant, and by an assistant prose- 
cuting attorney. At about 9:30 p.m., he 
signed a typewritten confession. Then, ar- 
raigned before a justice of the peace who had 
been summoned to the jail, he waived ex- 
amination, and on default of bail of $100,000 
was ordered held until the present term of 
the circuit court in and for said county to 
answer to such information as might be filed 
against him. The assistant prosecuting at- 
torney next prepared and lodged an informa- 
tion charging Henderson with the crime of 
rape. Finally, at about 10 o'clock Henderson 
was taken to the courthouse across the 
street from the jail. 

Court was convened at 10:20 pm. The in- 
formation was read, and Henderson pleaded 
guilty. He was then questioned as to the 
circumstances of the alleged offense by the 
same assistant prosecutor who had obtained 
his confession scarcely an hour earlier. He 
was also interrogated by the judge. The 
only others in the courtroom were the police 
chief, the two police officers in whose custody 
he had been since 7:30 p.m., another pros- 
ecutor, and the court stenographer. At no 
time during these proceedings in court was 
Henderson, thus friendless and alone, ad- 
vised by the judge or by anyone else of a 
right to counsel, asked if he wanted counsel, 
offered the assistance of counsel, or given 
an opportunity to obtain counsel. When the 
interrogation was concluded the judge im- 
posed sentence. Henderson was then hustled 
to another jail in a neighboring county where 
he was held overnight. On the following 
day he was transferred to the State prison 
to spend the remainder of his life. 


Ir 


What was the reason for these speedy pro- 
ceedings in the dead of night? The motiva- 
tion seems clearly to have been fear of possi- 
ble mob violence.“ The record shows that 


*“Q. And did anything arise there which 
prompted you to go to the State police? 
A. Mrs, Smith showed me a newspaper arti- 
cle stating there was a warrant out for me, 
which alleged the crime of rape, and the 
State police had been in her house looking 
for me. 

“Q. She told you that? A. Yes. 

“Q. So what did you then do? A. I read 
the article and asked if she believed I had 
done it and she said no and she asked me 
what I was going to do and I told here there 
was nothing else for me but to go down and 
turn myself in and I told here then, ‘I will 
see you on Friday.’ 

“Q. Did you go to the State police office? 
A. Directly. 

“Q. How did you go there? A. Walked.” 

The record suggests only one other possi- 
ble reason for rushing through the proceed- 
ings, a reason considerably less commend- 
able. During argument of the motion for a 
new trial several years later, the trial judge 
observed: “* * As I say, some 10 years ago or 
better this practice of entertaining pleas of 
guilty during the evening hours was not in- 
frequent, although no longer practiced. Now, 
the purpose back of that was purely one of 
disposing of the case promptly; secondly, for 
the reason that it is a known fact that a 
party arrested, and accused, associating over 
in jail any length of time with more expe- 
rienced criminals, very often was talked into 
fighting the case regardless whether he was 
guilty or innocent, and very often advised 
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this fear was communicated to the two of- 
ficers charged with guarding Henderson. It 
was communicated to one of the assistant 
prosecuting attorneys. It was also communi- 
cated to the press, and thereby to the gen- 
eral public.“ 

The day after Henderson’s arrest and sen- 
tence the same newspaper carried an article 
which stated: “Moving with lightning ra- 
pidity to avoid possible mob violence, and 
at the same time, to mete out swift justice, 
Mount Clemens courts and law enforcement 
officers combined late last night to send a 
27-year-old Negro to prison for the rest of 
his natural life following his confession to 
having twice attacked a 26-year-old white 
Harrison Township housewife. 

“To minimize the possibility of violence 
the man, James Henderson, was rushed to 
Pontiac for safekeeping overnight and was 
picked up there by Macomb County deputy 
sheriffs this morning for transfer to the 
Southern Michigan Prison at Jackson.“ 
“Held [the prosecutor] and Police Chief 
Arthur I. Rosso, both said that rumblings 
indicated possible violence from incensed 
Harrison Township acquaintances of the 
outraged white woman had prompted them 
to rush through arraignment and sentence 
of the confessed attacker.” 

At the hearing on the motion for a new 
trial Henderson testified that he too had 
been told of the authorities’ fear of mob 
violence: 

“A. I can’t remember all the questions 
that was asked me. I do know during the 
course somebody was questioning me some- 
body would say now and then about hurry 
up and talk, they are not going to be respon- 
sible for me if the mob breaks in, they are 
not going to lose their lives protecting me.” 

The Michigan courts have found, how- 
ever, that this testimony of Henderson's was 
false, and that the fear of mob violence 
which pervaded the jail and courtroom on 
the night he was sentenced was in no way 
communicated to him. That finding, made 
upon substantial evidence after a full hear- 
ing, was accepted by the district court and 
must be accepted here. This was conceded 
in oral argument by Henderson's counsel. 
Further discussion of this aspect of the case 
would therefore be bootless. 
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It is upon an issue quite different that my 
dissent is based. I am convinced that the 
undisputed circumstances made this a case 
where the intervention of counsel, unless in- 
telligently waived by Henderson, was an es- 
sential element of the due process of law 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution. 

It is of course settled that due process 
does not require that counsel be made avail- 
able to every defendant in a State criminal 
proceeding: Betts v. Brady (1942, 316 U.S. 
455, 62 S. Ct. 1252, 86 L. Ed. 1595). The 
principles which determine when it is that 
Federal organic law does require a State to 
give a criminal defendant in a noncapital 
case the opportunity to obtain the assistance 
of a lawyer have been elaborated in many 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Smith v. 
O'Grady (1941, 312 U.S. 329, 61 S. Ct. 572, 
85 L. Ed. 859); Rice v. Olson (1945, 324 U.S. 
786, 65 S. Ct. 989, 89 L. Ed. 1367); Canizio 
v. People of State of New York (1946, 327 


that it cost him nothing to put up a fight, 
why plead guilty, the State will appoint an 
attorney.” 

Two days after the alleged attack Mount 
Clemens’ only newspaper had published an 
article which stated: “Meanwhile, Rosso said 
that a half dozen irate Harrison Township 
men—neighbors of the woman—visited the 
jail last night where they threatened to 
avenge the crime. ‘If you've got that 
we want him,’ Rosso quoted 
them as saying.” 
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U.S. 82, 66 S. Ct. 452, 90 L. Ed. 545); De 
Meerleer v. People of State of Michigan (1947, 
329 U.S. 663, 67 S. Ct. 596, 91 L. Ed. 584); 
Foster v. People of State of Illinois (1947, 
332 U.S, 184, 67 S. Ct, 1716, 91 L. Ed. 1955); 
Gayes v. State of New York (1947, 332 U.S. 
145, 67 S. Ct. 1711, 91 L. Ed. 1962); Bute v. 
People of State of Illinois (1948, 333 U.S. 
640, 68 S. Ct. 763, 92 L. Ed, 986); Wade v. 
Mayo (1948, 334 U.S. 672, 68 S. Ct. 1270, 92 
L. Ed. 1647); Gryger v. Burke (1948, 334 US. 
728, 68 S. Ct. 1256, 92 L. Ed. 1683); Townsend 
v. Burke (1948, 334 U.S. 736, 68 S. Ct. 1252, 
92 L. Ed. 1690); Uveges v. Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania (1948, 335 U.S. 437, 69 S. Ct. 
184, 93 L. Ed. 127); Gibbs v. Burke (1948, 337 
U.S. 773, 69 S. Ct. 1247, 93 L. Ed. 1686); 
Quicksall v. People of State of Michigan 
(1950, 339 U.S. 660, 70 S. Ct. 910, 94 L. Ed. 
1188); Palmer v. Ashe (1951, 342 U.S. 134, 72 
S. Ct. 191, 96 L. Ed. 154); Chandler v. Fre- 
tag (1954, 348 U.S. 3, 75 S. Ct. 1, 99 L. Ed. 4); 
Massey v. Moore (1954, 348 U.S. 105, 75 S. Ct. 
145, 99 L. Ed. 185); Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania ex rel. Herman v. Claudy (1956, 350 
U.S. 116, 76 S. Ct. 223, 100 L. Ed. 126); Moore 
v. Michigan (1957, 355 U.S. 155, 78 S. Ct. 191, 
2 L, Ed. 2d 167). It must be shown that for 
want of benefit of counsel an ingredient of 
unfairness actively operated in the process 
that resulted in the defendant’s conviction. 
Foster v. People of State of Illinois (332 U.S. 
at page 137, 67 S. Ct. at p. 1718); Gibbs v. 
Burke (337 U.S. at p. 781, 69 S. Ct. at p. 
1251); Quicksall v. People of State of Mich- 
igan (339 U.S. at p. 665, 70 S. Ct. at p. 913). 
Due process requires that counsel be afforded 
where it is shown that the lack of a lawyer's 
assistance made the State criminal proceed- 
ings so apt to result in injustice as to be 
fundamentally unfair (Uveges v. Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania; Moore v. Michigan; 
De Meerleer v. People of State of Michigan, 
all supra). 

The mere recital of the headlong succes- 
sion of events which culminated in the im- 
position of Michigan’s extreme penality in 
this case is enough to evoke grave doubt that 
the fundamentals of due process of law 
could have been observed without counsel to 
assist the defendant. A closer inspection 
of the record is even more revealing. For the 
record clearly shows that the help of a 
lawyer was essential to protect Henderson's 
rights. 

The gloss which Michigan decisions have 
put upon the rape statute of that State has 
made the question of a defendant’s guilt of 
that offense far from the simple matter that 
an ignorant layman might be led to believe 
(United States ex rel. Savini v. Jackson (2 
Cir., 1957, 250 F. 2d 349, 353)). Thus the 
Michigan Supreme Court has held that to 
constitute rape “resistance to the utmost’ 
is an essential element (People v. Geddes 
(1942, 301 Mich. 258, 3 N.W. 2d 266, 267)). 
It has held that if there has been “consent 
by the prosecutrix during any part of the 
act" the offense of rape cannot be committed 
(Brown v. People (1877, 36 Mich. 203)). In 
Michigan rape cases the court must, if re- 
quested by counsel, instruct the jury on 
each of the three cognate offenses of rape, 
assault with intent to commit rape, and 
simple assault (People v. Jones (1935, 273 
Mich. 430, 263 N.W. 417)). Noting these dis- 
tinctions which the Michigan courts have 
made, the court of appeals for the second 
circuit recently made an observation which 
applies directly here: “If in contemplation of 
State law a lay juror, to understand the es- 
sentials of the offense charged, needs such 
instruction, surely the lay accused, under 
the pressures normally attendant upon ar- 
raignment, needed more than the legal lan- 
guage of the formal information as it was 
read to him in the courtroom in order 
intelligently to formulate a plea” (United 
States ex rel. Savini v. Jackson (250 F. 2d 349, 
353). Cf. Mullreed v. Bannan (D.CED. 
Mich., 1956, 187 F. Supp. 533). 
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Instead of giving Henderson any intima- 
tion of the elements of the crime of which 
he was charged, and its included cognate 
offenses, the judge and the assistant prose- 
cutor by a series of leading questions con- 
structed the case against him. The follow- 
ing interrogation is illustrative: 

“Q. Now, James, the first time you had 
intercourse with her you knew she was in 
fear of her life because of acts and words 
spoken at that time, is that right? A. That 
is correct. 

“Q. She had no reason to presume other 
than what you would use violence to get her 
to have intercourse? A. That is correct. 

“Q. She was in fear of her life at that time 
and that is the reason she submitted to your 
act? A. Yes.” 

Moreover, the entire transcript of the pro- 
ceedings at the night court session reveals 
that the judge assumed the truth of the 
statement which had been made by the 
complaining witness, although she was not 
present, and although there is nothing to 
indicate that the judge had ever even seen 
her. At the very end of the interrogation, 
and a moment before sentencing the pris- 
oner to life imprisonment, the judge stated: 
“If her story is true it is even worse than 
your story here today. There is no reason 
for doubting her story.” 

Finally, it is clear from reading the tran- 
script that at the time he entered his plea 
of guilty Henderson did not know that it 
could result in a life sentence. When this 
fact was indicated to him late in the pro- 
ceedings and after his responses to the 
judge's and prosecutor's leading questions 
had placed him in a completely irretrievable 
position, the vital information was imparted 
in a most tentative and hypothetical way: 

“Q. You know it carried a life sentence 
do you? A. I didn't know that, no sir, I 
didn't know that, sir. 

“Q. Do you have any idea what kind of 
sentence it carries? A. Somewhat, sir, I 
have heard of cases, sir. 

“Q. What? A. I have heard of several 
cases, sir. 

“Q. The fact it might carry a life sen- 
tence, that make any difference to your plea 
of guilty? A. I wouldn’t change my plea 
because I know Iam guilty; no use trying to 
run around—trying to fight it.” 

This record thus convinces me that the 
absence of counsel operated to deny Hender- 
son the elements of due process of law under 
the circumstances of this case. Had a lawyer 
been available to assist Henderson, he first 
of all could have forestalled the precipitous 
haste of the proceedings, He could have in- 
vestigated the prosecuting witness and 
checked her story against the surrounding 
circumstances. He could have investigated 
the possibility that, if not completely inno- 
cent, Henderson was not guilty of rape, but 
of a lesser included offense under Michigan 
law. He could have unequivocally explained 
to Henderson the significance and conse- 
quences of a guilty plea. He could have seen 
to it that any hope for Henderson was not 
demolished by leading questions. 
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A suggestion which seems to pervade the 
majority opinion, unless I have missed the 
point, is that even if counsel had been pro- 
vided, Henderson would after all probably 
have been convicted anyway. The complete 
answer to that suggestion, if suggestion it 
is, is well expressed in the recent words of 
Circuit Judge Pope: “It is my interpreta- 
tion of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
that it will not compromise with a denial of 
a constitutional right. Thus it is incon- 
ceivable to me that that Court would listen 
to an argument that although the accused 
had been improperly denied his right to as- 
sistance of counsel, yet the evidence of the 
defendant's guilt was so overwhelming that 
counsel could not have done him any good; 
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When a defendant has been denied 
due process, his guilt or innocence is irrele- 
vant. He has not been tried by civilized 
standards, and cannot be punished until he 
has been” (Riser v. Teets (9 Cir., 1958, 253 
F. 2d 844, at 847) (dissenting opinion) ). 

The point has also been made throughout 
the postconviction proceedings, State and 
Federal, that Henderson was no doubt com- 
pletely aware of his legal rights and defenses 
because he had gone through the 11th grade 
in an orphan's school, was 25 years old, and 
was familiar with criminal proceedings. 
In the light of the record this reasoning is 
unconvincing. Henderson's previous ex- 
perience with court proceedings, about 
which so much has been made, was hardly 
instructive. The entire evidence on this 
point came from Henderson and was as 
follows: 

“Q. What did you do which caused your 
arrest? A. Well, I was on my way out to 
Ford’s one morning walking out West Fort 
Street, and about 4 o'clock the police picked 
me up and said, told me stick them up, 
and I asked what was the matter and they 
said, ‘You are the one, all right,’ and I said, 
‘One what?’ They said I had held up a 
woman and took some money. I didn’t have 
no money on me at that time because when 
I left my uncle’s house I didn't have a red 
cent on me, so carried me back to the Forest 
Street Station. That is the first time I was 
ever in jail in my life. I didn’t know just 
what to do at the time. They carried me 
back and took me out and talked to me and 
carried me back again and called me out 
and talked to me and talked to me again 
and they carried me in a little room and I 
got afraid and pleaded guilty and they car- 
ried me to Central Station about 9 that 
morning and I changed my plea from guilty 
to not guilty and they sent me State’s law- 
yer and he listened to the case and told me 
to plead guilty and I would get off easy and 
I did plead guilty and sentenced me from 
1 to 10.” 

His one other brush with the law was even 
less edifying: 

“Q. Have you ever had any difficulty of a 
sexual nature with any other person? A. 
Well, one time I went to a disorderly house, 
so next day I didn't know the girl was under 
age and her mother tried to have me ar- 
rested. I was over at Berea. I went over 
to Cleveland where they wanted me at po- 
lice headquarters and she told them to turn 
me loose; was no charge against me because 
this girl was in a disorderly house.” 
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If then, as I think, the record conclusively 
shows that for want of benefit of counsel 
an ingredient of unfairness actively oper- 
ated in the process that resulted in Hender- 
son’s confinement, the question that remains 
is whether or not he waived the right to the 
assistance of counsel. 

The Michigan courts apparently found 
that there was such a waiver. But in Michi- 
gan the rule seems to be that a plea of guilty 
without benefit of counsel itself amounts to 
a waiver of the right to counsel. In re 
Elliott (1947, 315 Mich. 662, 668-669, 24 N.W. 
2d 528); People v. De Meerleer (1946, 313 
Mich. 548, 21 N.W. 2d 849, reversed 1947, 
329 U.S. 663, 67 S. Ct. 596, 91 L. Ed. 584). 
As aptly stated in the appellant's brief, the 
application of that rule in the present case 
would end consideration of the constitu- 
tional issue at the very point where it should 
begin. (See People v. Henderson (343 Mich. 
465, 72 N.W. 2d 177.)) 

In any event, such a rule has no place in 
the standard of the Federal Constitution, A 
plea of guilty without benefit of counsel is 
not of itself a waiver of the right to counsel 
under the 14th amendment (Rice v. Olson 
(1945, 324 U.S. 786, 788, 65 S. Ct. 989, 89 
L. Ed. 1367); Smith v. O’Grady (1941, 312 
U.S. 329, 61 S. Ct. 572, 85 L. Ed. 859); Wil- 
liams v. Kaiser (1945, 323 U.S. 471, 65 S. Ct. 
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863, 89 L. Ed. 398); Tompkins v. State of 
Missouri (1945, 323 U.S. 485, 65 S. Ct. 370, 89 
L. Ed. 407); De Meerieer v. People of State 
of Michigan (1947, 329 U.S. 663, 67 S. Ct. 596, 
91 L. Ed. 584); Foster v. People of State of 
Illinois (332 U.S. 134, 137, 67 S. Ct. 1716, 91 
L. Ed. 1955); Uveges v. Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania (1948, 335 U.S. 437, 441, 69 
S. Ct. 184, 93 L. Ed. 127); Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania ex rel Herman v. Claudy (1956, 
350 U.S. 116, 122, 76 S. Ct. 223, 100 L. Ed. 
126)). 

The only suggestion in the record that 
Henderson waived his right to counsel ap- 
pears in the testimony of one of the police 
officers given in 1953 at the hearing upon 
Henderson's second motion for a new trial: 

“Q. Did you or anyone in your presence 
question him at the time he was put in the 
cell? A. I didn’t question him myself. The 
chief at that time asked him 

“Q. Who was that? A. Asked him if he 
had an attorney or wanted an attorney. 

“Q. What did he say? A. Said no, he 
would like to get it over with as soon as 


possible. 

“Q. Who was the chief? A. Arthur 
Rosso.” 
Arthur Rosso was dead at the time of the 
hearing. 


On the other hand, Henderson testified at 
the same hearing that when arraigned be- 
fore the justice of the peace in the jail he 
asked for a lawyer, and that his request was 
refused: 

“Q. Did you say anything to Mr. Jean- 
nette? A. I asked him why they wouldn't 
let me call my brother and why wasn’t it 
possible to have an attorney. He told me 
there was nothing he could do; his hands 
were tied.” 

This testimony was uncontradicted.’ 

In view of the judge’s failure to advise 
Henderson of his right to counsel at the 
nig t proceeding of the court—his failure 
to make any inquiry whatsoever upon the 
subject—and in view of Henderson's uncon- 
tradicted testimony that his request for 
counsel had been denied, I think the burden 
of showing that he did not waive his right 
to counsel has been sustained. 

The uncorroborated statement of the po- 
lice officer as to what the chief asked Hen- 
derson in his jail cell was insufficient in my 
opinion to support a conclusion that Hender- 
s0n Was either apprised of or intelligently 
waived a constitutional right which the cir- 
cumstances of this case made such a vital 
one. “Where the right to counsel is of such 
critical importance as to be an element of 
due process under the 14th amendment, a 
finding of waiver is not lightly to be made.” 
{Moore v. State of Michigan (355 U.S. 155, 
161, 78 S. Ct. 191, 195, 2 L. Ed. 2d 167) ). 

The prompt and vigorous administration 
of the criminal law is to be commended and 
encouraged. But swift justice demands more 
than just swiftness. Fully mindful that the 
extraordinary writ of habeas corpus is to be 
vigorously guarded and sparingly used, I 
would set aside the district court’s order of 
dismissal with directions to issue the writ. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
assure my colleague that I shall vote 
against confirmation of this nomina- 
tion; and I thank my distinguished col- 
league for yielding to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Musk in the chair). The question is, 


Henderson had two brothers living in 
Mount Clemens. He was acquainted with the 
justice of the peace, Mr. Jeannette, because 
his cousin had worked for Mr. Jeannette's 
mother. Jeannette’s was the one familiar 
face that Henderson saw during the whole 
night. 
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Will the Senate advise and consent to 
this nomination? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I presided over the hearings re- 
specting the nominee. I think Mr. 
Stewart is an able lawyer, a man of in- 
tegrity, a man who is very conscien- 
tious, and I think he will be an improve- 
ment over what we now have on the Su- 
preme Bench. And when I say “what 
we now have,” I am not speaking with 
a laudatory inflection in my voice. 

I cannot vote for the nominee be- 
cause of several reasons. First, as 
pointed out in the minority views filed 
by the distinguished senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Jounston]— 
and I think it is evident from the hear- 
ings—the nominee endorses the Brown 
case. 

Mr. President, in addition, he is a vic- 
tim of a system. I believe it is in- 
herently wrong that the Department of 
Justice select the individuals whom the 
President appoints Supreme Court Jus- 
tices and then appears before the Su- 
preme Court as a party litigant in cases. 
It puts the other side at a tremendous 
disadvantage. Mr. Stewart, even though 
he is honorable, in my judgment is 
bound to be swayed by the position the 
Department of Justice takes in cases 
which will come before him. It is some- 
thing that is natural. 

Last year there came to the Supreme 
Court, from Little Rock, the case of 
Aaron against Cooper, reported in 358 
U.S., page 1. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from that opinion be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
oRD, as follows: 


Justice Warren for a unanimous Court: 

The constitutional rights of children not 
to be discriminated against in school admis- 
sion on grounds of race or color declared by 
this Court in the Brown case can neither be 
nullified openly and directly by State legis- 
lators or State executive or judicial officers, 
nor nullified indirectly by them through 
evasive schemes for segregation whether at- 
tempted ingeniously or ingenuously. 

It is, of course, quite true that the respon- 
sibility for public education is primarily the 
concern of the States, but it is equally true 
that such responsibilities, like all other State 
activity, must be exercised consistently with 
Federal constitutional requirements as they 
apply to State action. The Constitution 
created a Government dedicated to equal 
justice under law. The 14th amendment 
embodied and emphasized that ideal. State 
support of segregated schools through any 
arrangement, management, funds, or prop- 
erty cannot be squared with the amend- 
ment’s command that no State shall deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. The right of 
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a student not to be segregated on racial 
grounds in schools so maintained is indeed 
so fundamental and pervasive that it is em- 
braced in the concept of due process of law. 
Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497. The basic 
decision in Brown was unanimously reached 
by this Court only after the case had been 
briefed and twice argued and the issues had 
been given the most serious consideration. 
Since the first Brown opinion (May 17, 1954) 
three new Justices (Harlan, Brennan, Whit- 
taker) have come to the Court. They are at 
one with the Justices still on the Court who 
participated in that basic decision as to its 
correctness, and that decision is unani- 
mously reaffirmed. The principles an- 
nounced in that decision and the obedience 
of the States, according to the command of 
the Constitution, are indispensable for the 
protection of the freedoms guaranteed by 
our fundamental charter for all of us. Our 
constitutional ideal of equal justice under 
law is thus made a living truth. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, it is 
very peculiar that in that case the Chief 
Justice stated: 

Since the first Brown opinion * * * three 
new Justices (Harlan, Brennan, Whittaker) 
have come to the Court and that they are at 
one with the Justices still on the Court who 
participated in that basic decision as to its 
correctness, and that decision is unanimously 
reaffirmed. 


Mr. President, so far as I have been 
able to determine, that was the first time 
in the history of the United States when 
new Justices coming on the Court have 
had it said for them that they have en- 
dorsed a record they have never read, 
and have endorsed a decision in a case 
in which they did not participate. It 
shows the weakness of a system whereby 
Supreme Court Justices are recom- 
mended by the Department of Justice 
and are, therefore, beholden to the De- 
partment of Justice. It means litigants 
on the other side of the case cannot get 
a square deal. 

In Little Rock, Ark., according to the 
press of yesterday there sat a judge— 
one of three—who I know was selected 
for appointment by the Department of 
Justice. I say that when the Department 
of Justice goes before him, states its side 
of the case, and outlines in minute detail 
what remedies it thinks should be 
adopted, the people of the city of Little 
Rock cannot get a square deal at his 
hands. 

Of course, it is basic, under our system 
of government, that there must be a judi- 
ciary that is fair and square and that will 
render justice in every case. 

I think the case from Little Rock last 
year was an attempt by the Department 
to coerce and intimidate the Federal 
judiciary, and it was able to do so be- 
cause of a system which has prevailed 
in both Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations—it is not a party or par- 
tisan matter—of permitting the Depart- 
ment of Justice to do what actually 
amounts to a de facto appointment of 
judges. 

Mr. President, on yesterday the Su- 
preme Court, in the Scull case, destroyed 
all the rights of the States of the Union 
when it stripped the States of their 
police powers. The Court arrogated to 
itself the right to determine what a State 
legislature could or could not investigate 
under its legislative powers. It denied to 
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the courts of the great Commonwealth 
of Virginia the right and power to deter- 
mine whether a witness before a legis- 
lative committee, in refusing to answer 
questions, was warranted in his action 
under the circumstances. 

The Supreme Court of Virginia, the 
highest court of the Commonwealth, had 
ruled on that question. Of course, it 
has been a rule throughout all the his- 
tory of this country that when the high- 
est court of a State makes a decision 
on a statute of the State or the law of the 
State, itis binding. That rule was swept 
away yesterday by the Supreme Court of 
the United States when it overruled the 
Legislature of Virginia and overruled the 
courts of Virginia and held that ques- 
tions asked by a legislative committee of 
a State were not pertinent and that the 
witness had not been notified of the per- 
tinency of the questions and the purpose 
of asking them. Mr. Justice Stewart 
participated in that decision. Because 
of that, among other reasons, I do not 
think that his nomination should be con- 
firmed. 

Mr. President, in the case of Clemons 
against the Board of Education of Hills- 
boro, reported in 228 Fed. 2d, 853, Mr. 
Justice Stewart, in an opinion of the 
court written by him, reversed a U.S. dis- 
trict judge and required the integration 
of white and Negro children in the public 
schools of Hillsboro, Ohio. In that case 
he went far beyond the Brown decision, 
which shows that with regard to the ra- 
cial integration question, one of the great 
domestic questions before the country, 
indeed, in my judgment, the greatest do- 
mestic question which confronts the 
people of the United States, he cannot be 
fair. In fact, he so testified under oath 
before the Judiciary Committee, when 
he stated he believed in the logic of the 
Brown decision because he was reared 
north of the Mason and Dixon Line. 

As I have said, I think Mr. Justice 
Stewart is an honorable, forthright man. 
I consider him to be a good lawyer, but I 
do not believe he can do justice to every 
section and to all the people of the 
United States, which is the first require- 
ment of a Supreme Court Justice. 

Mr. President, I think it is perfectly 
plain from the hearings that Mr. Justice 
Stewart thinks the Court can amend 
the Constitution and the statutes of the 
United States in order to meet modern 
conditions. I say, Mr. President, that 
the fundamental of all fundamentals in 
our system of government is the premise 
that the Constitution of our country 
shall be interpreted strictly in accord- 
ance with the understanding of the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention 
who submitted it and of the States which 
adopted it. In fact, if that fundamen- 
tal is not adhered to then we shall have 
lost our system of government—and we 
have a school of thought which believes 
our Constitution can be molded to meet 
the whims, the predelictions and the 
thoughts of the temporary occupant of 
a very high position. 

I make these remarks with all due 
deference to Mr. Justice Stewart. In 
my judgment, even though he denied 
it before the committee, it is implicit 
from the record that he believes the 
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Court can change by judicial construc- 
tion the basic charter of liberties of the 
American people. That is another rea- 
son I shall vote against the confirmation 
of his nomination. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first 
I pay a compliment to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Juidicary for putting his case on high 
ground. He pays testimony to Justice 
Stewart. He takes issue, of course, with 
Justice Stewart’s views insofar as they 
have been expressed in his decisions 
and also in the testimony before the 
committee on several occasions. 

Mr. President, I attended the ses- 
sions of the committee when it took 
testimony, and I was deeply impressed 
with the nominee, First, I wish to men- 
tion that in 1954 Mr. Justice Stewart 
was suggested to the Department of 
Justice and to the President as a desir- 
able person for appointment as a jus- 
tice of the Sixth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which circuit embraces Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Michigan, and Ohio. The 
interests of that area are varied, and 
Justice Stewart served in that capacity 
for something over 4 years. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
appeared before the Committee on the 
Judiciary and reaffirmed his confidence 
and faith in Justice Stewart, indicating 
that in his judgment he would make an 
excellent Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and, with the factor 
of age on his side, would in due course 
of time, become one of our truly great 
jurists. 

Justice Stewart was nominated to 
serve on the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and his nomination was confirmed by 
the Senate. There is no question as to 
what is in the record. We had abun- 
dant opportunity to note it. All the 
information which is available to the 
FBI comes to the attention of our chair- 
man, so we had a clear field when Justice 
Stewart’s nomination first came up, by 
virtue of a recess appointment last fall, 
which was not passed upon by the Sen- 
ate at that time because the Senate 
was not in session. 

Under the rule, and under the Con- 
stitution, the name of a person given 
a recess appointment must be resub- 
mitted. The Constitution is quite clear 
on that point, and gives to the Presi- 
dent authority to fill vacancies by mak- 
ing what we commonly refer to as recess 
or interim appointments. Such ap- 
pointments endure after the nomination 
has been resubmitted until the end of 
the next session of the Senate. That is 
the language of the Constitution. 

It is interesting to note that the pro- 
vision was borrowed from the charter 
of North Carolina, as I understand, 
when the question was being thrashed 
out in the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia. Evidently the provision 
for the filling of vacancies and the mak- 
ing of recess appointments came to the 
attention of some of those who attended 
the Constitutional Convention, so the 
language found its way into the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and it 
completely clothes the President with 
the regains to make recess appoint- 
ments. 
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So Justice Stewart was appointed in 
a recess period. His nomination was 
submitted when the 86th Congress con- 
vened, and it is now before the Senate, 
after having gone through the cus- 
tomary procedures. We were first noti- 
fied under the 6-day rule that his nomi- 
nation was before us. Second, everyone 
who wished the opportunity was given 
the opportunity to appear for or against 
the confirmation of the nomination. We 
went through the ceremony of hearings 
not before the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee but before the en- 
tire committee. 

Justice Stewart is a rather interest- 
ing person, in my judgment. First of 
all, he is only 44 years of age. I do not 
have the comparative figures in mind, 
but I presume he will be the youngest 
Justice on the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The early education of Justice Stewart 
was at Yale and also at Cambridge, and 
then he was admitted to the practice of 
law. He is a member of the American 
Bar Association, of the Ohio Bar Asso- 
ciation, and also of the Bar Association 
of the city of New York. 

In the course of World War II Jus- 
tice Stewart did his stint as a patriot in 
the U.S. Navy. 

I was impressed with the personality 
of Justice Stewart. I was impressed also, 
as I have from time to time been im- 
pressed, with the delicacy of the pro- 
ceedings, when a sitting member of the 
U.S. Supreme Court comes before the 
appropriate committee of the Senate for 
hearings with regard to approval of his 
nomination so that his name can go on 
the executive calendar and the confirma- 
tion of his nomination can be considered. 

It is not an easy thing for a Justice 
fully and without inhibition to express 
himself with respect to questions which 
are asked. Sometimes matters are re- 
ferred to about which there will be liti- 
gation, and the question will then be 
whether in future days he should dis- 
qualify himself. Then come the more 
pointed questions which seek to ascer- 
tain his general point of view. They can 
be somewhat political in a refined sense, 
or they can be economic, or social. I 
think he was very forthright in his an- 
swers to all the questions put to him by 
members of the committee. 

I never quarrel with anyone who op- 
poses a nominee on the high ground 
that he disagrees with his viewpoint, and 
therefore has the conviction that, per- 
haps, in the judgment of the person who 
opposes him, he cannot deal fairly with 
all the problems and controversies which 
arise in various sections of the country. 
I thought the nominee’s answers were 
quite forthright, and that he gave an 
excellent account of himself. 

Moreover, I believe he indicated that 
he was a competent lawyer, with a 
knowledge of constitutional history. I 
think he manifested the judicial tem- 
perament so indispensable in a man who 
sits on the bench and is called upon to 
resolve the equities and questions of jus- 
tice which arise among our citizens, as 
well as between citizens and the State, in 
all the fields in which the Supreme Court 
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has at the same time original and ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. j 

I am heartily in favor of the nomina- 
tion, which comes before the Senate by 
reason of an overwhelmingly favorable 
vote of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I compliment the Sena- 
tor on his comments with respect to 
Mr. Justice Stewart, whom I happen to 
know very well. I applaud his appoint- 
ment wholeheartedly. 

I ask the Senator from Illinois if it is 
not true that before his retirement from 
the Senate Senator Bricker of Ohio 
strongly supported the nomination of 
Potter Stewart. 

gh DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BUSH. I mention that fact be- 
cause of Senator Bricker’s long connec- 
tion with this body, extending over a 
period of 12 years, because of the many 
friends he had here during those years, 
and because of the great respect in which 
he was held, as well as because of his 
great respect for the Supreme Court as 
an institution. 

I believe that the support by former 
Senator Bricker of the nomination of 
Potter Stewart is very significant. It 
might very well be taken into considera- 
tion by Senators who today are raising 
questions about the nomination. 

I very heartily join my friend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois and 
compliment him upon his analysis of the 
nomination. I hope the nomination will 
be confirmed by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I appreciate the 
3 š ents of my friend from Connect- 

cut. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
in support of the nomination of Mr. Jus- 
tice Stewart. I know the nominee. He 
has a briliant legal mind. He has 
demonstrated that he has a fine judi- 
cial temperament. I think those are 
the two controlling qualities which we 
should look for in a judicial appointee. I 
am very pleased to join in support of 
the nomination. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon: 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I checked this nomi- 
nation very carefully, as the distin- 
guished Senator knows. 

One of my nephews was a classmate 
of the nominee at Yale. As the Senator 
says, Mr. Stewart is an outstanding 
lawyer. He was one of the most out- 
standing men in his class. I am de- 
lighted to join in support of the nom- 
ination. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to add one comment. No 
judicial nomination is impersonal with 
me, even though the nominee might 
come from another State. 

It has been my good fortune to name 
and to secure the confirmation of 10 
or more members of the judiciary, 3 on 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
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Seventh Circuit, 7 on the District bench, 
also one on the Court of Tax Appeals. 

I have always operated on the theory 
that the Congress and the President may 
sometimes feud; they may have political 
differences. We may feud with the 
courts, and sometimes we do. Upon 
occasion we have taken exception to the 
decisions of the courts and have charged 
the high tribunal with the usurpation of 
legislative power. 

But when all is said and done, the real 
hope of perpetuity of freedom in this 
country reposes in our judiciary. 

At long last, a citizen of this country, 
no matter how humble he may be, can 
place himself before the Court, and 
there ask for justice and obtain it. So, 
no matter what our excesses may be in 
the legislative branch, no matter what 
our feuding may be, no matter how mis- 
guided we may be as to policies, when 
it comes to the essential factors which 
are the very essence of a free land, 
the citizen can go before the State 
courts or the Federal courts and be as- 
sured of justice. 

I think it was John Fiske who said, in 
commenting on the Constitution of the 
United States, that were it not for the 
judicial system as it is established, it is 
doubtful whether the Constitution could 
have been made the practical working 
document it turned out to be. 

So I regard every nomination to the 
Court with respect to which I am suc- 
cessful in obtaining confirmation as 
something of a monument, After having 
been trustees for a transient hour in our 
own jurisdiction, we shall be gone; but 
those who will be left on the courts 
will be the real monuments. 

To the degree that we find good judges 
with a solid sense of equity and justice, 
judges who are mindful of their high re- 
sponsibilities, and who, in the language 
of the day, will “call them as they see 
them,” we may have assurance of the 
continued well being of this great free 
land. 

I am glad to vote for the confirmation 
of the nomination of Potter Stewart. 

I share the opinion and hope expressed 
by the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] that the nomina- 
tion will be confirmed by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I hold in the 
highest esteem and admiration the state- 
ments made by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader regarding the great history 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and of U.S. courts in general. 

As a citizen of Ohio, I have been a 
practicing lawyer in that State for many 
years. At the time of my election last 
November, I was the head of my law 
firm. I had been president of the Cuya- 
hoga County Bar Association, which is 
the second largest bar association in the 
United States. : 

As a trial lawyer, I came to know of 
and to hear about various lawyers and 
judges in Ohio. In my judgment, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in nominating Potter 


Stewart, of Cincinnati, to be an Associate 


Justice of the Supreme Court has made 
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& fine choice. I predict, I may say to 
the distinguished minority leader, that 
not only will Potter Stewart be a great 
Justice of the Supreme Court, but he will 
become an outstanding Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

I believe that everyone in Ohio who 
knows him or knows of him will feel 
great satisfaction today when the Sen- 
ate confirms his nomination to be an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

I conclude these few remarks by say- 
ing that it is my opinion that the present 
Supreme Court is a fine Supreme Court, 
and that the addition of Potter Stewart 
to the Supreme Court will add to its pres- 
tige. He will become a truly great Jus- 
tice. 

I am proud to have this opportunity to 
add my word of commendation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intend 
to vote for the confirmation of this nom- 
ination, as I have stated. However, 
frankly, as I said in the committee, I do 
not like the situation in which the retire- 
ment of Justice Burton of Ohio, who has 
been on the bench for 15 years, is followed 
immediately by the nomination of an- 
other man from Ohio to take his place. 

Time and time again I have brought 
to the attention of the Senate the fact 
that there are approximately 30 States 
which have never had an appointee on 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Those States should be represented. 
Seven States have never had an Ambas- 
sador or member of the Cabinet. I once 
more wish to bring to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that these States, 
sooner or later, are entitled to have one 
of their citizens, who is capable, ap- 
pointed to one of those positions. 

If I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], I 
should like to say that Florida has been 
a State for 109 years, and on one occasion 
when I spoke on this subject, he cor- 
rected me and said, “Why, we have had 
a member of the Cabinet from Florida. 
Jefferson Davis, who headed the Con- 
federacy, named a man from Florida to 
be Secretary of the Navy.” In 109 or 110 
years that is the only man from Florida 
who had ever been appointed to a Cabi- 
net post. It is typical of what has hap- 
pened with respect to other States. 

I remember that President Roosevelt 
had six members of his Cabinet who had 
been appointed from New York State. 
I realize that New York is a great State. 


However, Montana is a great State, also. 


So is Idaho, and so is South Dakota. 
I am not speaking about North Dakota, 
because, as all Senators know, we finally 
got an Ambassador appointed. He was 
the State chairman of the Republican 
Party. He was appointed by a Demo- 
cratic President, Harry Truman, I am 
speaking in behalf of States with small 
populations. I believe the time has come 
when we in the Senate, who confirm 
nominations to public office, should let 
the powers-that-be know that sooner or 
later the small States, that is, small from 
the standpoint of population, should be 
represented. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to my distinguished 
friend from North Dakota that on this 
very day New York State has had the 
interest of North Dakota at heart. This 
morning I received a call from a con- 
stituent of mine in New York telling me 
that there was a vacancy in the chair- 
manship of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. He very strongly recommended my 
support for a man from North Dakota 
for that position. I was happy to say 
to him that it was not prejudicial to this 
gentleman in any way that he should 
come from North Dakota; in fact, that 
my experience with North Dakotans in- 
dicated that the people from that State 
with whom I have come in contact are 
people whom I very much admire and 
respect, as they are also admired and 
respected by my colleagues. I desired to 
make this short statement to make sure 
that the Senator from North Dakota 
understood that New York has the in- 
terest of North Dakota at heart. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank my friend 
from New York. However, I am not 
speaking for North Dakota today. We 
finally got an Ambassador. I am speak- 
ing in behalf of the numerous States of 
small population, that have never had 
an Ambassador or a member of a Cabinet 
appointed from among their prominent 
citizens; or have never had a Supreme 
Court Justice appointed. 

I believe it would be wise for those who 
make appointments to look around to see 
if they could not find some qualified men 
or women in the small States who could 
fill some of these positions. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, as a jun- 
ior member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, this has been my first expe- 
rience in considering the nomination of 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I had always assumed 
that there would be difficulties when- 
ever a committee attempted to carry out 
its responsibilities to the full Senate in 
preparing the record on which the Sen- 
ate might give its advice and consent to 
the nominee of the President. However, 
the difficult position in which both the 
nominee to the Supreme Court and the 
members of the committee are placed 
when the nominee has been given an 
interim appointment by the President 
and has been sitting on cases at the time 
of his confirmation hearings, had never 
been fully brought home to me. 

Mr. President, I believe that the prac- 
tice of making interim appointments to 
the High Bench and the appointee tak- 
ing his place on the Court is one which 
should cease. I believe it was not merely 
because I am a very junior member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary that I 
felt a great handicap in properly interro- 
gating the nominee when the nominee is 
a Justice of the Court and has been sit- 
ting for some 6 months. I am reason- 
ably sure that it is embarrassing and 
difficult for a nominee under such cir- 
cumstances to have to come before the 
the Senate committee and be subjected 


to questions which may in some manner 


bear on cases before the Court. 
It is my considered opinion that the 


Senate might well inform the President. 


that it is the sense of this body that the 
practice of making such interim appoint- 
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ments—a practice which had not been 
followed for more than 52 years before 
the interim appointment of Chief Jus- 
tice Warren—is seriously hampering the 
Senate in fully performing its constitu- 
tional duties. I suggest further that it 
is not in the best interest of the Supreme 
Court, the nominee who may be involved 
and, conceivably, litigants before the 
Court during such interim period. 

It should be remembered that it is for 
the benefit of litigants, not for the com- 
fort of the Senate or of the appointee, 
that appointments to the Federal Court 
are for a lifetime. It is done to assure 
the judge’s complete independence of 
mind. I would suggest that something 
less than that is the case when the judge 
is sitting in the Court and must come 
before a Senate committee where hear- 
ings are held. 

I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the excellent brief which has been 
prepared by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. Eastitanp], and the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
and submitted as the minority views of 
the committee. Their discussion of the 
constitutional history of interim ap- 
pointments to the Supreme Court is most 
persuasive. I desire to make it clear 
that I do not feel, as they have concluded, 
that the Senate should withhold its ad- 
vice and consent from this nominee. 
Actually I believe a better case might 
be made that the Senate—faced with 
an interim appointee—should have 
moved with more speed to bring the mat- 
ter to an early decision, while at the 
same time taking some positive action 
to indicate its views to the President 
that extreme restraint be practiced in 
making further interim appointments. 

Fifteen Justices of the Supreme Court 
have been given recess appointments 
and were subsequently confirmed by the 
Senate. But for more than 100 years 
before the appointment in 1953 of Chief 
Justice Warren, no recess appointee to 
the Supreme Court took his seat in ad- 
vance of Senate confirmation. The only 
instances previous to 1953 where an in- 
terim appointee took his seat in advance 
of confirmation were Justice Rutledge in 
1795, and Justice Curtis, in 1851. In 
this administration we have seen interim 
appointees taking seats on the bench 
and participating in decisions prior to 
Senate confirmation in the instances of 
Chief Justice Warren, Justice Brennan, 
in 1956, and now Justice Stewart, ap- 
pointed October 14, 1958, taking his seat 
the same day, and now awaiting con- 
firmation, on this day of the Lord May 
5, 1959. 

I for one advise the present adminis- 
tration that I feel interim appointments 
to the Court are most unfortunate and 
should be avoided except in the most 
extreme cases, Certainly the participa- 
tion of such an appointee in Court work 
prior to Senate confirmation is unwise. I 
realize that this may cause difficulties 
during the interim months when the 
Court is under strength, particularly at 


a time when the Court may be evenly 


divided on many crucial cases . However, 
it is my feeling that in such situations the 
Senate of the United States would under- 
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stand the need for all due speed, and 
would be far better able to perform its 
constitutional responsibilities in giving 
its advice and consent. 

For myself, I believe Justice Potter 
Stewart will make an outstanding Jus- 
tice. I believe he answered many diffi- 
cult questions put to him during the 
hearings with honesty and with a show of 
most substantial ability. His record as a 
judge of the Sixth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which circuit includes Michigan, 
was outstanding. I expect to vote for 
the confirmation of his nomination, and 
welcome the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to make one 
comment on the observations of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan. The 
Constitution does not make it manda- 
tory on the President to make interim 
or recess appointments. It says that the 
President has the power to do so. Con- 
sequently, he may do so or not, as he 
may delay the matter or not, as he 
chooses. Many nominations have þe- 
come practical considerations. 

One other matter comes sharply to 
mind, I believe it was at the end of the 
first session of the 85th Congress that 
the name of a judge was pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary when a 
circumstance came to the attention of 
one member of the committee who felt 
that we ought to bring the nominee be- 
fore us for further testimony. It was 
the last week of the session. Having con- 
cluded the testimony—and it was a little 
on the dramatic side—the Senator in 
question suggested that the nomination 
go over for a week. But by going over 
for a week, the Senate adjourned, and 
that was the end of the matter. So the 
nomination automatically had to be a 
recess appointment, if it was to be effec- 
tive at all. 

But there are problems of judicial con- 
gestion today. If the Senate is not in 
session, and there is a hiatus period, I 
doubt very much whether it is wise to 
incur a long delay and thus burden the 
other members of the court, whether it 
be a court of district judges or appellate 
judges, or members of the Supreme 
Court. 

In every case, practical considerations 
are involved, plus the fact that if the 
conditions are such as to require the fill- 
ing if a vacancy, the President has the 
power to appoint, but does not have to 
exercise it unless and until the Senate is 
here to entertain the nomination and to 
pass judgment upon it. 

Mr. HART. I was not unmindful of 
those considerations. Still, for more 
than 100 years the Nation and its 
judicial establishment survived and 
avoided a situation which I think we 
all agree should be avoided if it is at 
all possible to do so. 

In the absence of a showing of 
urgency, I think it is very desirable that 
an appointee not sit until after the Sen- 
ate, through its committee, has had an 
opportunity to review his qualifications 
to sit on the Supreme Court. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I make one observa- 
tion with respect thereto. The growth 
and the complexity of the affairs of the 
country have obviously enhanced and 
augmented the business of the judiciary. 
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Not only is there the Supreme Court; 
there are also the special courts, such as 
the Tax Court, the Customs Court, and 
the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals. I think today there are, roughly 
speaking, 243 Federal district judges, 
including those who sit in Washington, 
D.C. There are now 11 Circuit Courts of 
Appeals, including the one in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. They are a part of a 
judicial system whose growth has, I 
think, refiected the growth of the Na- 
tion, the growth of its commercial 
business, and the growth of its judicial 
business. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Harr] for having raised the par- 
ticular question which the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
and I discussed in great detail in our 
minority views. We did not say that 
such an appointment could not be made. 
I think the newspapers have misinter- 
preted our minority views. But we did 
call the attention of the Senate and the 
Nation to the fact that, in our opinion, 
this is a bad precedent to establish, 
especially with respect to the Supreme 
Court. 

I make this statement because the Su- 
preme Court attempts to lay down the 
law, so to speak, when it interprets the 
laws of the Nation. Recess appoint- 
ments, such as the one under considera- 
tion when not investigated and con- 
firmed by the Senate are much more 
dangerous because the Court has such 
great power. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi and I tried to bring this point as 
clearly as we could to the attention of 
the Senate, in order that it might then 
be brought to the attention of the peo- 
ple of the Nation, including the present 
President and future Presidents, that we 
do not approve of the system which has 
been followed in this particular case. 

Another reason why I oppose the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Judge 
Stewart is that I am a believer in States 
rights. If his nomination is confirmed 
and he takes his seat on the Supreme 
Court, I do not believe we can expect 
any decisions to be made by the Court 
which will be different from the deci- 
sions made in recent days. 

I believe all lawyers must agree that 
the Supreme Court has gone far afield in 
the interpretation of the Constitution 
in order to give the Federal Government 
more power and the States less power. 
I believe that is interpreting the Consti- 
tution in reverse, because the Constitu- 
tion provides that all power not dele- 
gated to the Federal Government is re- 
served to the States. I believe that doc- 
trine means something. I believe it 
means that if power is not delegated to 
the Federal Government, then the Su- 
preme Court ought to make certain that 
the power delegated to the States is not 
taken from them. 

I believe that if the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in recent years are stud- 
ied closely, it will be found that time 
and time again the Court has not fol- 
lowed that section of the Constitution 
in rendering its decisions. We have 
heard that statement made on the floor 
of the Senate, not only on the Demo- 
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cratic side of the aisle, but also on the 
Republican side. We have heard it 
made by judges of the State supreme 
courts and the attorneys general of the 
States. We have heard it made also by 
the American Bar Association. It is not 
only the South which is speaking; it is 
not only the North, the East, or the 
West which is making that statement. 
We hear from all over the land the plea: 
“Please do not let the Supreme Court 
delegate to the Federal Government the 
rights which properly belong to the 
States.” 

For these reasons, after hearing the 
testimony concerning the nomination, I 
am convinced that Potter Stewart will 
continue to render decisions on the Su- 
preme Court along the same line as 
the decisions handed down by the Su- 
preme Court in recent years. I shall, 
therefore, vote against the confirmation 
of his nomination. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to deal with some of the arguments 
which are advanced in the minority views 
against the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Potter Stewart, and to speak also 
concerning his qualifications. 

I believe the President of the United 
States is to be commended for advancing 
this relatively young man, who has al- 
ready established himself as a brilliant 
jurist, to the Highest Court. His out- 
standing record as a judge of the Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit won 
him widespread acclaim. He will bring 
to the Supreme Court a trained legal 
mind, a mind already accustomed to the 
special requirements of appellate prac- 
tice. His reputation for fairness, his 
intellectual talents, his personal in- 
tegrity, and his dedication to his mission 
as a jurist are qualities which aptly fit 
him for the important role he is to 
assume. . 

I was gratified to hear the chairman 
of the committee, in expressing his 
opposition to the confirmation of the 
nomination, describe Potter Stewart as 
an able lawyer, a man of integrity, and 
conscientious. I would not be sure that 
he would represent an improvement over 
the present members of the Supreme 
Court, because there are many members 
of the Supreme Court in whom I have 
great confidence. I feel that the nominee 
from Ohio will be a valuable addition to 
the Supreme Court. 

Potter Stewart has been a practicing 
lawyer, as well as a judge. That is most 
important to those who will practice be- 
fore the High Court. His training at 
the bar and on a court is responsible, 
perhaps, for his rather widespread repu- 
tation as a lawyer’s judge. To me, this 
is a particularly appealing reputation 
for any nominee to the High Court, since 
it implies a dedication to our system of 
law beyond any personal predilections 
and objections. 

Mr. President, I believe we can con- 
fidently expect Potter Stewart to remain 
true to the tradition of growth in our 
law without undermining confidence in 
the stability and permanence of its 
principles. 

Potter Stewart was a forthright and 
an honest witness before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. He an- 
swered all questions as best he could 
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without interfering with his future 
duties or position in judging cases. I 
feel sure that his candor won him the 
respect of all of the members of the 
committee, even including those who 
disagreed with some of the views he 
expressed. 

I know that his service on the Court 
will win him the respect and admiration 
of all the American people. Seldom has 
a nominee to the Supreme Court en- 
joyed the training, the experience, and 
the all-around ability possessed by 
Potter Stewart. His background and his 
outlook ideally suit him for this high 
honor and this sacred obligation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 
Mr. KEATING. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senate rule does 
not permit the printing in the RECORD of 
minority views in their entirety. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that page 
6 and the top of page 7, down to the 
heading “Judges’ Commissions,” of the 
minority views, be printed in the body 
of the Recor at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New York for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ap- 
prehend that this is neither the time nor 
the place to discuss the merits of spe- 
cific decisions by the Supreme Court. In 
the light of remarks which have been 
made, I desire to say that I am complete- 
ly in personal agreement with the unani- 
mous decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Brown against Board of Edu- 
cation. I think it would have been a 
most surprising evolution in the law if 
the Supreme Court had reached any oth- 
er decision. 

I find myself in disagreement with cer- 
tain other decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and no doubt I will be in disagree- 
ment with other of its decisions in the 
future. But this is not the place, in my 
view, to deal with that question. 

I call attention to the minority views, 
which comprise 10 pages. With the ex- 
ception of the last, one-sentence, para- 
graph, they in no way deal with the quali- 
fications of this particular nominee. 
They deal, rather, with a problem which 
has been discussed here, namely, that of 
interim appointments. They are direct- 
ed to some constitutional inhibition 
against such interim appointments. I 
now read the next to the last paragraph 
of the minority views: 

If this be interpreted to mean that the 
President, by means of a recess appointment, 
can place a man on the Federal bench with 
no recourse even in the Congress to chal- 
lenge such placement, then it would ap- 
pear that the only sanctions open to either 
House of Congress are (1) for the Congress 


to enact legislation to deal with this sub- 
ject— 


Mr. President, I have no quarrel with 
that. If the Congress sees fit to do so, 
and if it is within constitutional limita- 


tions for the Congress to say that such 
interim appointments shall not be made, 
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let us bring that question out into the 
open and thresh it out, both pro and con. 
My inclination would be to oppose such a 
proposal; but certainly that is the direct 
way to deal with that problem. 

Then, in this part of the minority 
views, we find the following— 
and (2) for the Senate to seek to discour- 
age the making of such recess appointments, 
by refusing to confirm the subsequent 
nomination of any such recess appointee, 
without regard to the qualification of the ap- 
pointee himself. 


Mr. President, I repeat the last words, 
“without regard to the qualifications of 
the appointee himself.” 

That is truly an astounding observa- 
tion, namely, that we should deny con- 
firmation without giving any considera- 
tion to the qualifications of the ap- 
pointee; that, no matter how good he 
may be, no matter whether he is the 
paragon of all the virtues as a judge— 
regardless of considerations of that 
sort—his nomination should be rejected 
by us, because of that argument. 

Mr. President, there are questions 
about the entire problem of interim ap- 
pointments. I am conscious of the dif- 
ficulties involved. But it strikes me that 
there can be no question about the con- 
stitutionality, legally, of recess appoint- 
ments to the Supreme Court. In my 
opinion there is no doubt, under the 
clear provision of the Constitution, that 
such appointments are valid. The lan- 
guage of the Constitution is explicit in 
this regard. In article II, section 2, 
clause 3, the Constitution states: 

The President shall have power to fill up 
all vacancies— 


“All vacancies,” Mr. President— 
that may happen during the recess of the 
Senate, by granting commissions which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 


That provision does not state an ex- 
ception in the case of Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, and none can reasonably be 
added by any process of inference. The 
plain language supported by historical 
practice dating back almost to the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution. In 
all, 15 Justices have been granted recess 
appointments, and their nominations 
have subsequently been confirmed by the 
Senate. It is noteworthy that if this 
practice had been ended, there would 
have been eliminated from service on the 
Supreme Court bench such giant figures 
as Rutledge, Curtis, Harlan, Holmes, and 
many others. A practice which is so well 
entrenched in our constitutional history 
and is evidenced by the action of the 
father of our country, George Washing- 
ton, in granting a recess appointment to 
Justice Thomas Johnson, in 1791, can- 
not be lightly disregarded. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. KEATING. Iam happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. HART. I wonder whether the 
Senator from New York intended to make 
the sweeping statement that we would 
have lost such giants from the bench. 
Is it not true that the only way we could 
have lost them would have been if the 
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appointing authority had changed his 
mind in the interim? 

Mr. KEATING. That is true; and the 
explanation the Senator from Michigan 
has given is correct, with this modifica- 
tion; All of us know that the circum- 
stances at the time in connection with a 
nomination to the Supreme Court have 
much to do with the turn of events. 
Whether it would have happened that the 
same nomination would later have been 
made, and whether the action of the 
Senate would have been the same, no one 
can know. 

However, I think my statement was 
too sweeping. However, I intended to 
convey the impression that among those 
who had been appointed by recess ap- 
pointment, under whatever the circum- 
stances were, however great the need 
was at the moment, are some of our 
leading justices. 

What I have said deals with the con- 
stitutional question raised in the mi- 
nority views. The letter of the Con- 
stitution, and the spirit which has been 
breathed into it by the long line of un- 
broken precedents dating from the very 
founding of the Republic, destroy any 
force of the minority’s position as a 
legal matter. 

This does not mean that there is not 
some merit in the position taken as a 
practical matter, since anyone can ap- 
preciate the added difficulties raised by 
the confirmation of recess appointments. 
Some of the difficulties are unavoidable. 
But, the Supreme Court which, year 
after year, has more and more business, 
should be kept at full strength, and the 
Possibilities of an equally divided Court 
should be reduced to a minimum. If 
one Justice is taken away from nine, 
eight remain. There have been so many 
decisions on a five to four basis that 
some litigants might very well be placed 
in the position of not really having had 
their cases decided at all, if we were to 
take away the power, which is to be ex- 
ercised with restraint, to name interim 
appointees. 

There may be some merit in the sug- 
gestion which has been made, and which 
might obviate some of the difficulties, 
namely, of having a sitting judge give 
notice in advance that he intends to 
resign. Such notice, of course, would 
not cover every case, but it would cover 
a great many cases. We all realize it is 
not always possible to do so. A vacancy 
may come about because of other events. 
Such notice should not, in any event, 
be required by law. 

I concede that recess appointments 
complicate the process of confirmation 
both for the incumbent—in this case 
Mr. Justice Stewart, who had to skate 
so carefully, and I believe he did so 
skillfully, in his answers to questions— 
and for the Senate itself. When recess 
appointments can be avoided without 
interfering with the operations of the 
Court, certainly they should be avoided; 
but it is carrying a practical objection 
altogether too far to urge such consider- 
ations as a bar to the approval of the 
present nominee. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Les. 
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Mr. HART. Lest the Recorp in any 
respect be uncertain, I share the view 
which has just been stated by the Sena- 
tor from New York; namely, it goes be- 
yond all reasonable bounds to suggest 
that the nomination of this very able 
man be rejected in order that we can 
make the point that recess appointments 
are undesirable. I do not associate my- 
self with the last sentence of the minor- 
ity views. I most certainly welcome the 
suggestion the Senator from New York 
has just made, that, as I understand, re- 
cess appointments are to be avoided un- 
less there is a very compelling circum- 
stance. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
minority views, in all 10 pages, with the 
exception of the last sentence, deal with 
the question of interim appointments. 
Then is added this sentence: 

We are further opposed to Justice Stewart 
because it is evident from the hearings that 
Justice Stewart thinks the Supreme Court 
has the power to legislate and to amend the 
Constitution of the United States. 


If that reason were advanced in ut- 
most seriousness as an objection to this 
nominee, I think it would merit more 
than a single sentence of that kind. 
However, I desire, in order that the rec- 
ord may be abundantly clear—and the 
nominee has made it clear in his exten- 
sive judicial experience—to refer to two 
or three instances where it seems to me 
he very clearly set forth the proper role 
of the Supreme Court and showed his 
complete agreement with fundamental 
constitutional principles. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. JoHnston] asked: 

Senator JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Do 
you not think that each case should be de- 
pendent upon the record in that particular 
case? 

Mr. Stewart. That is the way I have de- 
cided cases, You have a specific case before 
you, based on the record of that case and 
en to it, the law and the Constitu- 

on. 


At another point the distinguished 
Senator from the State of Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney] put to him this ques- 
tion, which relates to a portion of the 
Constitution of the United States: 


Let me ask you this question: Do you, 
in contemplation of the necessity of taking 
an oath to support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States, understand that 
such oath will demand that you support and 
defend the provisions of article I of the 
Constitution? [Reading:] 

“All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States which shall consist of a Senate, and 
House of Representatives.” 


Mr. Stewart’s forthright answer was: 
Yes, sir; I do. 


He added: 


That article and the entire Constitution. 

Sentor O'MAHONEY. And by that I take it 
you mean that you will be bound by such 
oath not to participate knowingly in any 
decision to alter the meaning of the Con- 
stitution itself or of any law as passed by 
the Congress and adopted under the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. STEWART. May I have that full ques- 
tion? 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me give it again. 

Mr. STEWART, I didn’t quite understand it. 
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Senator O'Manoney. Therefore, you will 
be bound by such oath not to participate 
knowingly in any decision designed to alter 
the meaning of the Constitution itself, or 
of any law as passed by the Congress and 
adopted under the Constitution? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, sir; I will. 


Finally the chairman addressed this 
question to the prospective nominee: 

Do you think that the Supreme Court has 
the power to amend the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Mr. Stewart. Certainly not to amend it. 
No. 

The CHaInman. You kind of qualified that 
statement. Just in what way do you mean? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, the Constitution itself 
provides how it can be amended. That is 
well known, 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. And it cannot be amended 
by the Supreme Court. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, Mr. 
Justice Stewart has clearly indicated 
his approach to his duties as a Supreme 
Court Justice will be such as should 
commend itself completely to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are called upon 
to perform the important task of voting 
on the confirmation of his nomination. 

There was only one other point raised 
in the debate as to which I should like 
briefly to comment. It was said by sev- 
eral Members that it was a bad thing to 
have the appointment of Supreme Court 
Justices recommended to the President 
by the Department of Justice. I under- 
stand the basis for that argument. I 
have some sympathy with it. I simply 
do not know, under our system, where 
the President can best turn for advice 
as to who would serve in the finest man- 
ner as a Supreme Court Justice if he 
cannot turn to the Justice Department. 

On this I can speak with some per- 
sonal knowledge. The President of the 
United States today does not necessarily 
take the recommendation made to him 
by the Department of Justice. In a 
specific instance with which I am per- 
sonally familiar the President of the 
United States asserted on his own re- 
sponsibility his desire to name a person 
to the Federal Bench, and he made the 
decision practically singlehandedly. 

I do not understand where the Presi- 
dent should turn, if not to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. I recognize the fact 
that the Supreme Court will have before 
it cases which will involve the interests 
of the Department of Justice, and to 
that extent there is something ap- 
proaching a built-in conflict of interest. 

It has been the practice, as I under- 
stand, for the President to confer with 
the Department of Justice about ap- 
pointments to the Supreme Court since 
the Department of Justice was estab- 
lished in the early days of the Republic. 
It may be that the Senate of the United 
States could come up with a better sug- 
gestion. Certainly it is something which 
should engage the attention of the Exec- 
utive. 

It has been my experience that the 
Attorney General, both the present At- 
torney General and those in the past 
at least those in the immediate past, 
with whom I have a closer familiarity— 
have been extremely careful in making 
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selections for the Bench, as of course he 
should be. 

Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. RUSSELL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator form Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the confirma- 
tion of this nomination. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. For the Recorp, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York, if he does not ob- 
ject to answering, whether the appoint- 
ment to which he referred, was the ap- 
pointment of a member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

Mr. KEATING. No; it was not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I realize the strength 
of the Senator’s argument that this has 
been the process for a long time, and I 
certainly did not make my argument as 
a partisan one. When Presidents of 
my own party were in power, they took 
the advice of the Attorney General even 
as to the appointment of an Attorney 
General to succeed him. Of course 
the Senator is correct in stating this is 
not an entirely new process. 

When an issue of this nature which 
has political aspects—we might as well 
be frank about it—is concerned, the 
President should insist on more than one 
recommendation before he makes a 
nomination. 

Mr. KEATING. I entirely agree with 
the distinguished Senator. I feel rea- 
sonably certain that in this specific case 
the President had more than one rec- 
ommendation. I cannot state that as a 
fact. Certainly the President should 
make some independent investigation of 
his own, and should not rely solely upon 
the advice of the Attorney General. In 
fact, I feel sure that he does not do so 
entirely, although undoubtedly the 
President is guided more by the advice of 
the Attorney General than by the advice 
of any other person. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that since 
the actual qualifications of this nominee 
are without question, except in the minds 
of those who may differ with the legal 
conclusions he draws, since there is no 
constitutional inhibition against his ap- 
pointment, his nomination should be 
confirmed, and I hope it will be con- 
firmed by a large majority. 

Exuiptr 1 
(Excerpt from minority views on nomination 

of Potter Stewart, Executive Rept. No. 2, 

86th Cong., 1st session) 

Fifteen Justices of the Supreme Court 
have been granted recess appointments, and 
subsequently confirmed by the Senate. They 
were Thomas Johnson, appointed August 5, 
1791, nominated after Congress reconvened 
on October 24, 1791, confirmed on Novem- 
ber 7, 1791, and seated at the August term 
of the Supreme Court in 1792; John Rut- 
ledge, appointed July 1, 1795, nominated 
after Congress reconvened on December 7, 
1795, confirmed December 17, 1795, and 
seated August 12, 1795; Bushrod Washington, 
appointed September 29, 1798, nominated 
after Congress reconvened on December 3, 
1798, confirmed December 20, 1798, and seated 
in the February term of 1799; Alfred Moore, 
appointed October 20, 1799, nominated after 
Congress reconvened on December 2, 1799; 
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confirmed on December 10, 1799, and seated 
in the August term of 1800; Henry B. Liv- 
ingston, appointed November 10, 1806, nom- 
inated after Congress reconvened on Decem- 
ber 1, 1806, confirmed on December 17, 1806, 
and seated in the February term of 1807; 
Smith Thompson, appointed September 1, 
1823, nominated after Congress reconvened 
on December 1, 1§23, confirmed on Decem- 
ber 19, 1823, and seated February 10, 1824; 
John McKinley, appointed April 22, 1837, 
nominated after Congress reconvened on 
September 4, 1837, confirmed on September 
25, 1837, and seated in the January term 
of 1938; Levi Woodbury, appointed Septem- 
ber 20, 1845, nominated after Congress re- 
convened on December 1, 1845, confirmed on 
January 3, 1846, and seated in the January 
term of 1846; Benjamin Curtis, appointed 
September 22, 1851, nominated after Congress 
reconvened on December 1, 1851, confirmed 
on December 20, 1851, and seated December 
1, 1851; David Davis, appointed October 17, 
1862, nominated after Congress reconvened 
on December 1, 1862, confirmed on Decem- 
ber 8, 1862, and seated in the December 
term of 1862; John M. Harlan, appointed 
March 29, 1877, nominated after Congress 
reconvened on October 15, 1877, confirmed 
on November 29, 1877, and seated December 
29, 1877; Oliver W. Holmes, appointed Au- 
gust 11, 1902, nominated after Congress re- 
convened on December 1, 1902, confirmed 
on December 4, 1902, and seated December 
8, 1902; Earl Warren, appointed October 2, 
1953, nominated after Congress reconvened 
on January 6, 1954, confirmed on March 1, 
1954, and seated October 5, 1953; William 
J. Brennan, appointed October 15, 1956, nom- 
inated after Congress reconvened on January 
3, 1957, confirmed on March 19, 1957, and 
seated October 16, 1956; Potter Stewart, ap- 
pointed October 14, 1958, nominated after 
Congress reconvened on January 7, 1959, 
nomination pending action in the Senate, 
and seated October 14, 1958. 


WARREN BROKE 100-YEAR PRECEDENT 


It is significant that for more thah a hun- 
dred years before the appointment of Chief 
Justice Warren, no recess appointee to the 
Supreme Court took his seat in advance of 
Senate confirmation. The only previous in- 
stances where this was done were in the case 
of Mr. Chief Justice Rutledge, seated Au- 
gust 12, 1795, and not confirmed until De- 
cember 15, 1795, and Mr. Justice Benjamin 
Curtis, who although appointed September 
22, 1851, deferred taking his seat until the 
same day Congress reconvened, December 1, 
1851, and was not confirmed until December 
20, 1851, about 3 weeks later. After Curtis, 
no other Justice until Warren took his seat 
before confirmation by the Senate. 

Following the Warren precedent, Mr. Jus- 
tice Brennan took his seat October 16, 1956, 
though not confirmed until March 19, 1957. 


On July 1, 1795, the President of the 
United States issued a commission to John 
Rutledge of South Carolina as Chief Justice 
of the United States, to serve “until the 
end of the next session of the Senate.” The 
Senate next met on December 9, 1795, and 
the following day the nomination of Mr. 
Rutledge “to be Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States” was transmitted. 
On December 15, 1795, the Senate rejected 
this nomination. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the Congress appears to have recognized Rut- 
ledge as having been a Chief Justice of the 
United States, at least to the extent of hav- 
ing authorized the execution of a bust of Mr. 
Rutledge to be placed in the Supreme Court 
chamber, along with the busts of other Chief 
Justices, It is perhaps noteworthy that Rut- 
ledge had served earlier as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, under a regular appointment, 
“with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate.” 
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And Mr. Stewart, appointed October 14, 1958, 
took his seat the same day. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the confirmation of 
the nomination of Potter Stewart to be 
an Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The greatest enemy of the United 
States and of the free world today is 
communism. Communism is a satanic, 
brutal, wicked enemy. We must keep 
this country prepared and be ready to 
combat any aggression which might be 
attempted by the Communists. 

Even a greater danger than the Com- 
munists, I believe, Mr. President, from 
an outward standpoint, are two things 
which are taking place in this country 
today. The first is the big spending by 
the Congress, and the second is the 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
which encourage Communists and sub- 
version. 

Last week I sent out in a weekly news- 
letter a few words along this line, which 
are as follows: 

Rep BILL OF RIGHTS 

In recent years the U.S. Supreme Court in 
decision after decision has been drawing up 
for American Communists and their fellow 
travelers and sympathizers a long bill of 
rights, which the Communists say have made 
it much easier for them to operate in this 
country. In a recent issue of the. Worker, 
the official news organ of the Communist 
Party, the paper's general manager, Mr. Wil- 
liam L, Patterson, urged more boldness by 
party members with these words: 

Let's be bolder, McCarthyism has sus- 
tained a heartening defeat in our country. 
American reaction has in fact sustained a 
number of defeats on the political as well 
as moral front. 

“We say this because it must be made clear 
that the prevailing political atmosphere per- 
mits increasing activities with lessening 
danger of victimization.” 

Here is the Supreme Court’s bill of rights 
for Communists: 

1. A citizen can be a member of the Com- 
munist Party without being in violation of 
the law (SACB case). 

2. A Communist—or any other citizen— 
may legally advocate forcible overthrow of 
the Government as an abstract doctrine 
(Yates case). 

3. A Communist organizer cannot be prose- 
cuted for forming new Communist cells 
(Yates case). 

4. A Federal employee cannot be fired from 
anonsensitive job merely for association with 
Communists (Cole and Service cases). 

5. A witness before a congressional com- 
mittee cannot be compelled to answer ques- 
tions about Communist affiliations unless the 
questions are shown clearly to be pertinent 
to the subject under investigation (Watkins 
case). 

6. A defendant can compel the Govern- 
ment to show him, through the trial judge, 
statements that witnesses against him made 
to the FBI in secret, pretrial investigations 
(Jencks case). 

7. A person cannot be denied a passport to 
travel abroad merely because of Communist 
beliefs or associations (Dayton case). 

8. A professor cannot be questioned by a 
State agency as to his belief in communism 
or his advocacy of communism in the class- 
room (Sweezy case). 

9. A board of education cannot fire a 
teacher for refusing to answer questions 
about Communist activity (Slochower case). 

10. A Communist cannot be prosecuted by 
a * for the crime of sedition (Nelson 
case). 
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11. A State cannot deny bar membership 
to a lawyer who refuses to say whether he is 
a Communist (Schware and Koningsberg 
cases). 

12. A Communist who has been told to 
leave this country under a deportation order 
more than 6 months old cannot be kept un- 
der surveillance by the U.S. Attorney General 
(Witkovich case). 

13. An alien who violates the Internal Se- 
curity Act by joining the Communist Party 
after entering the United States can wipe out 
this crime by leaving the country, quitting 
the party, and then reentering the country 
(Bonetti case). 

For the latest favoritisms to Communists, 
watch your Supreme Court decisions. 

Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND. 


Today, Communists in the United 
States are enjoying a field day. I do not 
know of any group, including the Com- 
munists themselves, which could have 
written a platform that would better suit 
the Communists than the decisions 
which have recently been handed down 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In my opinion the Supreme 
Court of the United States is a menace 
to the people of this country. When I 
say that, I have a high regard for the 
Court as an institution, but I am speak- 
ing of the nine temporary occupants of 
seats on that Court. When they hand 
down decisions such as those to which 
I have just referred, which encourage 
and foster communism, and apparently 
do everything in their power, in their 
decisions, to promote communism, they 
are indeed a dangerous menace to our 
country. 

It is my opinion that internal sub- 
version in this country is even more 
dangerous than the threat of an attack 
from outside: 

I am cognizant of the situation in 
which we find ourselves in Berlin, in 
Korea, and in various other places 
throughout the world. In order to com- 
bat communism we must remain 
strong—the strongest nation on the face 
of the earth. 

We know that Lenin said in 1917 that 
the aim of the Communists is to be the 
gravediggers of, and the heirs and suc- 
cessors to other governments of the 
world. We know that the aim of com- 
munism is to take over the United 
States and the free world. We know 
that it is a great danger. But it is my 
opinion that the decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court which have been handed 
down in recent years constitute a much 
greater danger than the threat of com- 
munism from without. 

I do not expect to support this nomi- 
nation. I understand that Mr. Stewart 
was asked whether or not he approved of 
the decision in Brown against Board of 
Education. He stated that he did. If 
Mr. Stewart believes in that decision, 
then he believes that the Constitution 
of the United States can be amended by 
the Supreme Court. If he believes in 
that decision, he does not believe in the 
division of power which is clearly set out 
in the Constitution. 

The 10th amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides that 
all powers not delegated to the Federal 
Government are reserved to the States. 
There were States before there was a 
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Federal Government. The States formed 
the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government did not give the States their 
powers. The States gave the Federal 
Government its powers. The States 
gave the Federal Government its powers 
when they adopted the Constitution 
drafted in Philadelphia in 1787. In 
examining the powers which were dele- 
gated to the Federal Government, we 
note that the field of education was not 
covered. It has not been covered by an 
amendment since then. The word “edu- 
cation” is not even to be found in the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Therefore, the field of education is re- 
served to the States under the Consti- 
tution. 

I do not feel that I can permit myself 
to vote to seat as an Associate Justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Court a man who 
would construe the Constitution in such 
a way. 

In my opinion such a decision is erro- 
neous. In my opinion, affirming such a 
decision is erroneous; and if that is his 
judgment in that sort of case, I am sure 
it will be equally bad in some other 
respects. 

On behalf of Mr. Stewart, I will say 
that I understand he is an honorable 
and a capable man. From all I have 
heard about him, he would be an im- 
provement over the other occupants of 
seats on the Supreme Bench; but when 
I make that statement, I must add that 
in my opinion he would not have to be 
too good a lawyer to be an improvement. 

In my opinion the members of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to- 
day are very mediocre lawyers. I be- 
lieve that in most cases they were placed 
on that Court for political purposes— 
either to pay political debts, to swing 
blocs of votes, or to get votes in the 
future. 

I do not believe that the members of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
today are unbiased judges who can justly 
pass on the lives and rights of the people 
of the country, and on questions dealing 
with the property of the people. 

Mr. President, I could speak at much 
greater length on this subject. I wish to 
be on record as opposing confirmation of 
the nomination of Mr. Stewart, for the 
reasons I have cited. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
the nomination of Potter Stewart, to be 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
CLARK], the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Moss], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray], and the Senator from West 
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Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] is necessarily 
absent. 

Ifurther announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Utah 
tMr. Moss], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Indiana [{Mr. CAPE- 
HART], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WI EVI are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
tis], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER], and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attorr], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WitEy] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—70 
Aiken Frear Mansfield 
Anderson Goldwater Martin 
Bartlett Gore Monroney 
Beall Green Morse 
Bennett Gruening Morton 
Bible Hart Mundt 
Bridges Hartke Muskie 
Bush Hayden Neuberger 
Butler Hennings O'Mahoney 
Byrd, W. Va. ka Pastore 
Cannon Humphrey Prouty 
Carison Jackson Proxmire 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N.J. Keating Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Scott 
Chavez Kennedy Smathers 
Church Kerr Smith 
Cooper Kuchel Williams, N.J. 
Cotton Langer Williams, Del 
Dirksen Lausche Yarborough 
Dodd McCarthy Young, N. Dak. 
Douglas McGee Young, Ohio 
Dworshak McNamara 
Engle Magnuson 
NAYS—17 

Byrd, Va. Holland Russell 

Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Ellender J Stennis 

Long Talmadge 
Fulbright McClellan Thurmond 

. Robertson 
NOT VOTING—11 

Allott . Hickenlooper Randolph 
Capehart Javits Symington 
Clark Moss Wiley 
Curtis Murray 


So the nomination of Potter Stewart 
to be an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States was 
confirmed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the nomi- 
nation was confirmed be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 


agreed to. 
` Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to state that the bells 
in the New Senate Office Building are 
not ringing. The Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], and I acciden- 
tally heard that a yea-and-nay vote was 
being taken in the Senate; and we got 
here just in time to participate in the 
vote. I think the employees should be 
advised that the bells in the New Senate 
Office Building are not ringing, and steps 
should be taken to have them ring prop- 
erly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the statement the 
Senator from South Dakota has made; 
and I hope the attachés on both sides 
will take proper notice. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I wish to make a brief state- 
ment on the nomination of Justice Pot- 
ter Stewart. Because of a luncheon 
speech engagement in New York and a 
delay in an airline flight, I was unable 
to be present during the consideration 
of the nomination. 

I wish to state that I favor what the 
Senate has done today on the nomina- 
tion. I think it is a very wise decision on 
our part to confirm the nomination of 
Potter Stewart as an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

I should like to call attention to what 
I consider to be an historic answer in 
American life in connection with the 
qualifications of the Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. When Mr. Justice 
Stewart was asked about his views 
in the case of Brown against Board of 
Education, the school desegregation 
case, and was strongly pressed on the 
subject by a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, he said, “I would not like you 
to vote for me upon the assumption that 
I am dedicated to the cause of over- 
turning that decision, as I am not. I 
have no prejudgment against that de- 
cision.” 

Mr. President, I think under the cir- 
cumstances, when a man whose nomina- 
tion is up for confirmation for a very 
high office demonstrates this kind of 
quality, this kind of character, and this 
kind of American outlook, which we have 
every right to expect, we should be ex- 
tremely pleased. I am delighted that 
Associate Justice Potter Stewart has 
brought to realization our hopes and ex- 
pectations in that way. 

I make this statement only because I 
did not have the privilege of voting for 
the confirmation of his nomination, and 
I wish to be recorded as very much in 
favor of it. 

Iam very grateful to my colleague from 
Illinois for yielding to me for this brief 
time. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ACT OF 1937 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 5610, 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5610) to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, the Railroad Retirement 
Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide in- 
creases in benefits, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 5610) to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, so as to pro- 
vide increases in benefits, and for other 
purposes, which was read the first time 
by title and the second time at length. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], let 
me say that the House passed, on May 4, 
H.R. 5610, which amends the Railroad 
Retirement Act. H.R. 5610 is identical 
with Senate bill 226, which was passed 
by the Senate on April 29, and which 
had been reported by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The House adopted every line, every 
word, every punctuation mark in the 
Senate bill—including a misplaced quo- 
tation mark. 

I am informed that the House took 
that action because the bill contained a 
revenue feature, inasmuch as the bill 
increases the rate of tax on employers 
and employees under the railroad retire- 
ment system. However, the tax-increase 
provision is only one of many charges 
effected by the bill in the railroad retire- 
ment law. 

Senate bill 226, as passed by the Sen- 
ate, is not primarily a tax measure. The 
increase in tax is only part of a bill which 
is designed to provide much needed in- 
creases in the benefits under the Act. In 
my mind there is no doubt about the con- 
stitutional power of the Senate to initiate 
such a measure. The Supreme Court has 
long held that the Senate can initiate 
and can pass general legislation which 
contains, as an incidental feature, a rev- 
enue provision. The case of Millard vs. 
Roberts, decided in 1906, is specific on 
this point. The annotated Constitution, 
compiled by Professor Corwin, contains 
numerous citations in support of this 
view. 

Ihave conferred with the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee who han- 
died the bill, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]. It is our conclusion that 
we do not wish to quibble over the mat- 
ter; we are primarily concerned with 
sending this proposed legislation to the 
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President at an early date. In our judg- 
ment, the power of the Senate to initiate 
and to dispose of proposed legislation 
such as Senate bill 226 is clear and be- 
yond any doubt; and we do not intend 
to delay the taking of final action on this 
matter by arguing the procedural ques- 
tion. It is far more important to the 
railroad workers that such a bill be 
passed and go to the President and be 
signed by him into law, rather than that 
there be long argument over the ques- 
tion of whether the bill bear a House 
bill number or a Senate bill number. 

So, Mr. President, after conferring 
with the Senator from Oregon and other 
members of the committee, I urge im- 
Mediate Senate consideration of House 
bill 5610, which is identical in every re- 
spect with Senate bill 226, which was 
passed by the Senate on April 29, I be- 
lieve, by unanimous vote. 

Mr. President, I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, so that he may make 
whatever comments he desires to make, 
and that then the Senate may perhaps 
take action on the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
majority leader has explained the rea- 
son why there has been some confusion 
in regard to railroad retirement legisla- 
tion. In my judgment he has stated 
the law accurately. There is no question 
about the fact that it was within the 
province of the Senate to initiate such 
proposed legislation and to pass it. I 
quite agree with the Senator from Texas 
that we should proceed to repass the 
bill, this time in the form of House bill 
5610. 

In making legislative history on the 
bill, our obligation is to make sure that 
no question at all in regard to the legis- 
lative process can be raised successfully 
by anyone in any future litigation. 

Mr. President, until yesterday we had 
thought a conference would be necessary 
in order to resolve a difference between 
the bill which was passed by the Senate— 
Senate bill 226, the Morse bill—and the 
bill which was passed last Wednesday by 
the House—House bill 5610. 

Yesterday, however, the House passed 
a new bill, numbered H.R. 5610, with 
language identical to that of the Morse 
bill, Senate bill 226, as passed by the 
Senate. 

It is much to be desired that the Sen- 
ate now pass House bill 5610, and thus 
permit a railroad retirement bill to reach 
the White House as soon as possible. In 
urging that the Senate take this action, 
I assure this body that such action by it 
will merely reaffirm the action the Sen- 
wo took last week in passing Senate bill 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the minority leader first. 
Then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
we had some discussion of this matter 
when the bill first came up in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. I 
did not feel there was any doubt what- 
soever that the Senate had authority 
to consider this bill originally and send 
it to the House. I do indeed concur in 
the opinion expressed by the majority 
leader; but, in the interest of felicity as 
between the two Houses, if this is what 
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it takes in order to expedite action, cer- 
tainly I have no objection. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield now 
to my friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as one of 
those who greatly admire the majority 
leader, I hope he is not going to permit 
the House, in matters of this sort, con- 
tinually to downgrade the Senate. This 
type of procedure can hardly be more 
than an excuse for the House to claim 
to be the author of legislation by acting 
first. If the House had proceeded ex- 
peditiously, it could have acted first on 
this measure, rather than second, as it 
has. Then the Senate might properly 
be denied credit for being the body of 
Congress to act first on this bill. The 
Senate is already bound in a number of 
ways when the House insists, unreason- 
ably in some instances, on having its 
way. For example, the Senator from 
Louisiana has several times sponsored 
legislation involving veterans insurance, 
which the House has failed to consider 
because of objection on the part of a 
single Member of the House. 

I urge the majority leader to see that 
the responsibilities, duties, and powers 
of the Senate are maintained. I hope 
he will try to do something about it, as 
time goes on, so that the House will act 
reasonably in such matters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreci- 
ate the remarks of the Senator from 
Louisiana. I shall do all I can, in a 
constructive manner, to see that the re- 
sponsibilities of the Senate are recog- 
nized. In this instance I do not agree 
with the way the House has acted, but 
I do not see that there is any good pur- 
pose to be served by further quibbling 
and delay, and I certainly do not want to 
emulate the action of the House in this 
instance. 

Mr. President, if we can get action on 
this bill 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be of- 
fered, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE STRAUSS NOMINATION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
April 7 there was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial from the 
Courier-Journal of Louisville with re- 
spect to the pending Strauss nomina- 
tion, An answer to that editorial, in the 
form of a letter signed by Mr. Strauss, 
was also published in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal on April 13, 1959. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire letter printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECRETARY STRAUSS DEFENDS AN EXPORT BAN 


It has been brought to my attention that 
a facsimile of your March 16 editorial dealing 
with my rejection of an application for a 
license to export large diameter steel line 
pipe to the Soviet Union is being sent to 
members of the U.S. Senate in a campaign 
against confirmation of the President's nom- 
ination of me to be Secretary of Commerce, 

With respect to trade with the Communist 
dictatorships, it is your privilege, of course, 
to express your convictions which appear to 
differ from my position and that of the 
Government. But in doing so in the in- 
stanced editorial, you have based your con- 
clusions on complete inaccuracies as to the 
facts and as to my action. 

Since I feel sure that you would not de- 
ceive your readers by misrepresentation, I 
rely upon your fairness to correct the false 
impression which you have created and 
therefore to publish this letter. 


DENIAL OF A LICENSE 


Your editorial accused me of stirring up 
“interdepartmental mischief’ because in 
keeping with the U.S. policy, I denied a 
license for export of 28-30 inch line pipe to 
the Soviet Government. The editorial fur- 
ther stated that this was my “third rejec- 
tion of the same application” and declared 
that “this time the State Department took 
the unusual step of making public the fact 
that it had advised” me not to reject the 
application. The editorial also states that 
the Department of State “questioned” my 
account of the proceedings, which you term- 
ed “an even more unusual performance.” 
The editorial continues with a prejudiced at- 
tack on my motives. All of these statements 
in your editorial are false. 

An entirely different picture is presented 
by the facts, including those released by the 
Commerce Department on the date of my 
decision, March 11, substantiated the next 
day by the State Department and on March 
18 described in full detail at the Senate hear- 
ing on my confirmation. 

First, as to action on the license: Ten 
months before I became Secretary of Com- 
merce, the initial application was consider- 
ed and denied in accordance with policy 
established through an interdepartment Ad- 
visory Committee on Export Policy, on which 
are representatives of the Departments of 
State, Defense, Treasury, and Commerce, 
among others, 

The application was submitted a second 
time in November 1958, and was again denied 
by the Department in accordance with the 
same policy determination that was applied 
in the first denial and which had been re- 
viewed by the committee and reconfirmed 
by my predecessor just prior to the receipt 
of the second submission of the application. 
Early this year, a third effort was made to 
override the two previous rejections. This 
was brought to my attention—the first and 
only time it had come before me. I sought 
the counsel of the committee on this par- 
ticular case. (Your editorial falsely states: 
“This is the first time he has consulted the 
interdepartmental committee although this 
was his third rejection of the same applica- 
tion.“) Acting on the composite advice of 
the committee, and from my own convic- 
tions, and in concord with precedents estab- 
lished before I became Secretary, I denied 
the application for the export license. 

As to your contention that the State De- 
partment advised me not to reject the license 
application, it is possible that you may have 
echoed a story that an unidentified source 
in the State Department had hinted that I 
had acted unilaterally. You would have 
learned had you checked it that this story 
had no foundation in fact. 
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On the same day that this untrue story 
appeared in the press, the State Department's 
official spokesman announced, “The Depart- 
ment of State did not object to the decision 
by the Department of Commerce to deny this 
(line pipe) license. The decision was taken 
by the Secretary of Commerce after consult- 
ing his Advisory Committee on Export Policy 
of which the State Department is a member.” 


“THE NECESSARY VIGILANCE” 


Furthermore, my denial of the license and 
previous denial by my predecessor, were in 
conformity with the export Control Act of 
1949, which specifically directs the Secretary 
of Commerce to exercise “the necessary vigi- 
lance over exports from the standpoint of 
their significance to the national security“ 
and for some other restricting reasons. 

For doing my pledged duty under the law 
and for acting in what I sincerely believe is 
the national interest, you have published a 
false and biased picture of my actions and my 
attitude, which you describe as “dangerous.” 

Moreover, you either did not know or, if 
knowing, failed to inform your readers that 
many peaceful goods have been licensed for 
shipment to the European Soviet bloc. In 
fact, more than 900 products require no spe- 
cific license at all. We shall continue to 
favor the export of goods for peaceful pur- 
poses which the underprivileged people of 
Russia need—that is to say, to the extent 
that the Russian Government, which alone 
does all the importing, will permit the Rus- 
sian people to have such goods. But we do 
not propose to lower our guard simply to raise 
our level of trade. 

Though your editorial indicates that you 
differ with this policy, we shall, nevertheless, 
deny licenses for exports which we have rea- 
son to conclude are susceptible of use by the 
Soviet Government in a manner inimical to 
the national interest of the American people, 

Sincerely, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS. 


NAVAJO IRRIGATION AND SAN 
JUAN-CHAMA PROJECTS, NEW 
MEXICO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No. 142, Sen- 
ate bill 72. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 72) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Navajo Indian irrigation project and the 
initial stage of the San Juan-Chama 
project as participating projects of the 
Colorado River storage project, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the 85th Congress the senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] and 
I introduced S. 3648, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project and the initial 
stage of the San Juan-Chama project as 
participating projects of the Colorado 
River storage project. The bill was 
favorably reported by the Senate Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee, and 
passed the Senate unanimously. The 
passage came too late in the session for 
‘action by the House. 
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At the beginning of the present ses- 
sion of Congress the senior Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHAVEZ] and I intro- 
duced S. 72, which carries the same au- 
thorizations and same language as 8. 
3648 of the 85th Congress. The pending 
bill, S. 72, was reported unanimously by 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee April 8, 1959. 

Senate bill 72, as did S. 3648, has as 
its objectives: 

First. The irrigation of 110,630 acres 
of land, and provides approximately 
17,000 Navajo Indians with an economy 
equal to that of non-Indians in the area. 

Second. The construction of the ini- 
tial stage of the San Juan-Chama diver- 
sion with sufficient capacity for future 
diversion from the San Juan River of an 
annual average of 235,000 acre-feet, 

The total amount of the authorized 
appropriations for the two developments 
is $221 million, plus such amounts as 
may be required by reason of changes 
in construction costs. 

Both of these developments were con- 
templated when the upper Colorado 
River storage project was authorized by 
the Act of April 11, 1956. 

In fact, the initial development of 
the Indian phase—Navajo Dam and 
Reservoir on the San Juan River—was 
authorized and is now under construc- 
tion. When completed in a few years, 
water will be stored for the irrigation 
phases of the project. With the authori- 
zation of the irrigation features, the 
stored water will be released and put to 
beneficial use. 

The Navajo Indians represent an im- 
portant segment of the economy of New 
Mexico. The irrigation development 
contemplated by S. 72 will stimulate their 
ability to sustain themselves. The esti- 
mated cost of the Navajo irrigation de- 
velopment approximates $135 million. 
The benefit cost ratio over a 100-year 
period is 1.61 to 1, which approximates 
the average for reclamation projects in 
the West. Over a 50-year period the 
benefit cost ratio is 1.3 to 1. 

Under the provision of the Colorado 
River Storage Act of 1956, the Indian 
irrigation costs are deferred as long as 
the lands remain in Indian ownership. 

SAN JUAN-CHAMA INITIAL STAGE 


The initial stage of the San Juan- 
Chama project contemplates an average 
annual diversion of about 110,000 acre- 
feet from the Colorado River system for 
utilization in the Rio Grande basin. 
This water would be principally for ad- 
ditional municipal, industrial, and na- 
tional defense purposes. The city of 
Albuquerque, one of the Nation’s fastest 
growing cities, is particularly in need of 
supplemental water. We are all aware 
that this need arises as a result of some 
of our most important defense installa- 
tions being located in and near Albu- 
yergue, These defense needs must be 
met. 

The project will also provide supple- 
mental irrigation water for tributary 
irrigation units and the Middle Rio 
Grande Conservancy District. 

The estimated construction cost of the 
initial phase of the San Juan-Chama 
diversion is $86 million, which includes 
$400,000 for basic recreation facilities. 
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The benefit cost ratio of the initial 
stage of the San Juan-Chama diversion 
over a 100-year period is 1.26 to 1. 
Over 50 years, itis 0.81 to 1. Both ratios 
compare favorably with other projects 
in the Upper Colorado River develop- 
ment. 

OTHER STATES PROTECTED 

In recommending S. 72 as in the case 
of S. 3648 last year, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was zealous 
in seeing that the interests of other 
States in the Colorado River basin and 
Texas are protected. That assurance is 
renewed in Senate Report No. 155. 

The committee is satisfied that the 
water to be diverted and used under S. 
72 is clearly within New Mexico’s en- 
titlement under the Upper Colorado 
River Compact. Further particular at- 
tention was given to the interests of 
Colorado in the proposed Animas-La 
Plata project. Assurances are that ade- 
quate water for the Colorado phases of 
this latter development are available. 

Mr. President, we are happy and 
pleased to have provided in the language 
of the bill protection of the State of 
Arizona and other States. 

I am happy the coauthor of the bill, 
the senior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CRAvxz I, is present. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I was 
in the midst of a committee hearing 
at the New Senate Office Building when 
I was notified that this bill had come 
before the Senate. In order to save 
time, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement which I had prepared on the 
bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHAVEZ 

I should like to say that I believe Senate 
bill 72 is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation to come before the Senate in 
a long time. The bill introduced by Senator 
ANDERSON and myself would authorize the 
construction of the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project and the initial stage of the San 
Juan-Chama project. 

These two projects were assigned priorities 
insofar as planning work is concerned in 
Public Law 485, 84th Congress, 2d session, 
which authorized the initial units of the 
Colorado River storage project. The investi- 
gation on these two projects has been under- 
way for many, many years and we in New 
Mexico have worked long and hard in bring- 
ing the plans for these projects to their 
present status. We have helped to make 
many other water resources projects become 
a reality. I have always favored such projects 
as I know their value to our national 
strength and economy. 

The projects, I am sure, have been very 
carefully planned and present a program for 
the best utilization of New Mexico’s portion 
of the upper Colorado River water: This 
water comes from the San Juan River and 
its tributaries and is the last remaining un- 
developed water resource available to the 
State of New Mexico.. Every other stream 
and river in the State has been completely 
developed and in many cases uses have 
reached the point where there is insufficient 
water to supply the demands. We have sev- 
eral water salvage, and also a salinity al- 
leviation, projects in the State in order 
to make available additional usable water 
for my State, 


The Navajo Indian irrigation project will 
include a net area of 110,630 acres. As I 
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mentioned before, the proposal to develop a 
large irrigable acreage in the area has been 
considered for many years and such a plan 
was actually initiated in the early 1900's. 
Ever since that time, the people of north- 
western New Mexico have been looking to 
the day when this project would become a 
reality. We have finally succeeded in having 
work started on the Navajo Dam which will 
be needed to serve this project. 

The Navajo irrigation project is one of the 
measures of a program to help the Navajo 
people in solving their very difficult prob- 
lem. The Navajo population is now in ex- 
cess of 80,000 and their agricultural resources 
on which they depend is very limited. The 
poverty among these people is a disgrace to 
our Nation. We have foreign aid programs 
to help underdeveloped countries, yet we 
have great difficulty in helping our own 
people. We took an initial step in helping 
the Navajo people when we enacted the 
Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act of 1950. 
At that time, we recognized that the con- 
struction of this and other irrigation proj- 
ects is essential in attempting to solve the 
Navajo Indian problems, 

It has been estimated that the Navajo 
irrigation project would place about 1,100 
Navajo families on. the irrigated farms 
which would be provided. It is estimated 
that another 2,000 families will find employ- 
ment in service and other activities. This 
project means that about 15,000 to 18,000 
Navajo men, women, and children would be 
direct beneficiaries of the project. 

To understand the problem of the Navajo 
people, one must go across the Navajo res- 
ervation and observe the difficult situation 
under which these people live. The only 
opportunity to obtain any large amount of 
water being along the San Juan River. In 
the valley of the San Juan River, the Gov- 
ernment has developed two very successful 
irrigation projects of the Navajos. They are 
the Fruitland and Hogback projects which 
are contributing substantially to the agri- 
cultural development of the valley. In spite 
of the handicaps of small holdings on these 
two projects, the Navajo families are at least 
deriving a subsistence from them. With the 
Navajo irrigation project it will be possible 
to have larger farms and allow the Navajo to 
have sufficient land on which to earn a liy- 
ing and raise his family. 

The Nayajo Tribal Council is now spend- 
ing over $100,000 in maintaining a school 
to train their people in irrigated farm- 
ing in order to equip them to make the 
best use of the irrigated land which the 
Navajo irrigation project would provide. In 
addition the Navajo Tribal Council spends 
large sums in deyeloping industries which 
will provide for a local economy balanced 
between agriculture and industry. Their 
aim is to make the Navajo people self-sup- 
porting and develop a prosperous community 
contributing its share to the wealth of our 
Nation. All of this is of course dependent 
on intensive water development. 

The estimated cost of the Navajo irriga- 
tion project is about $135 million and the 
benefit to cost ration of the project has been 
determined to be 1.6 to 1 on the basis of 
total benefits. I do not believe that this 
expenditure is at all out of line in develop- 
ing a project which is as essential in the 
rehabilitation and improvement of the lot 
of this important segment of the population 
of our country. There is much more in- 
volved than cost—we cannot assign a dollar 
value to something which is needed to 
supply the human need of our own people. 

The San Juan-Chama project, which 
would divert water from the headwaters of 
the San Juan River into the Chama and the 
Rio Grande, has been under study since 
the early 1930's and after many years of 
study and negotiations by the people of the 
San Juan, Chama and Rio Grande basins 
agreement has been reached between these 
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people which enabled us to come forth with 
the plan for this project. 

The San Juan-Chama project is designed 
to divert an average annual amount of 
110,000 acre-feet of water from the San 
Juan basin into the Chama and the Rio 
Grande basin. The water diverted into the 
Rio Grande basin would be used to replace 
water used for the irrigation of additional 
lands on the Chama River and in the 
vicinity of Questa, Cerro, Taos, Espanola, 
Nambe Creek, and lands in the Middle Rio 
Grande Conservancy District. The water 
would also be used to provide municipal and 
industrial water supplies to Albuquerque 
and other communities. 

The project plan for the San Juan-Chama 
calls for the utilization of 57,300 acre-feet 
of water for municipal and industrial uses 
which would be used largely by Albuquer- 
que, Espanola, Bernalillo, Belen, and So- 
corro. The plan calis for the use of 30,100 
acre-feet for supplemental irrigation on 
39,330 acres of land along the tributaries of 
the Rio Grande and lands along the Rio 
Grande above Espanola. The plan also pro- 
vides for supplemental supply of water for 
about 81,610 acres of land in the Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District in the 
amount of 22,600 acre-feet. The tributary 
units in the San Juan Chama plan are as 
follows: 

Cerro unit: Involving a storage reservoir 
on Red River, a diversion canal from Red 
River to lands located at Questa and in the 
vicinity of Cerro. Also, several diversion 
dams and canals to improve diversion of 
water from Cabresto, Rio Medio, Rio 
Primero and Latir Creeks to lands in 
Questa-Cerro area. The total irrigable lands 
amount to 11,820 acres. 

Taos unit: Provides for the construction 
of a dam and reservoir on the Rio Hondo 
and a dam and reservoir on the Rio Grande 
del Rancho, the construction of 9 new di- 
version dams and 30 miles of connecting 
canals. The plan provides works for serving 
an irrigable area of 20,550 acres between 
Ranchos de Taos and Arroyo Hondo. Some 
4,050 acres of this land is owned by the 
Taos Pueblo Indians. 

Llano unit: The Llano unit would be lo- 
cated along a narrow beach paralleling the 
main stem of the Rio Grande in the vi- 
cinity of Espanola. Lands in the upper end 
of the unit would be adjacent to the lands 
of Alcalde Village and the San Juan Pueblo. 
Lands in the lower end of the unit would 
comprise lands of the Santa Cruz irrigation 
district. The project works would consist 
of a diversion dam on the Rio Grande near 
Velarde and about 19 miles of main canal 
plus a distribution and drainage system. 
The area to be served includes 1,900 acres 
of Indian lands and 2,620 acres of the Santa 
Cruz Irrigation District lands. 

Pojoaque unit; The plan for unit pro- 
vides for supplementing the water supply 
for about 2,440 acres of land along Pojoaque 
and Nambe Creeks through the construction 
of a dam immediately above Nambe Falls, 
two diversion dams and a canal system. 
Both Indian and non-Indian lands would be 
served by the project. 

It is my understanding also, the Secretary 
of the Interior would be authorized to con- 
tract with communities such as Farming- 
ton, Gallup, and other municipalities for 
municipal and industrial water supplies. 

The Rio Grande Valley is the oldest con- 
tinually occupied area in the United States 
and the site of the first Spanish settlement, 
and is also one of the oldest agricultural 
areas in the United States. The pressing 
need for water in the basin vitally affects 
the welfare of more than half the popula- 
tion of the State and the water supply con- 
dition, already critical, has been aggravated 
by continued drouth and increased uses. 
Shortage of water supplies has resulted in 
the inability to satisfy the irrigation and 
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other demands and has resulted in many 
complex problems. 

The economic plight of the small com- 
munities on the tributary streams in the 
northern part of the basin in New Mexico 
has long been recognized as a major prob- 
lem. The residents of these areas depend 
largely on irrigated agriculture with water 
supplies being obtained by diversion of the 
unregulated flows of the streams. The only 
other opportunity for a livelihood has been 
to seek wage work outside the area, The 
most critical need in most areas is to ex- 
pand the present resources by developing an 
adequate water supply and to permit 
optimum utilization of the lands now served 
by irrigation water and to extend facilities 
to serve additional lands. The need for 
storage reservoirs is not only to regulate 
stream flows for irrigation, but to protect 
diversion works from floods which fre- 
quently occur. I believe that such improve- 
ments are very essential to the economy of 
the upper Rio Grande area of New Mexico 
and since New Mexico is entitled to this 
water, we should utilize it to improve the 
economic condition of those people who 
have been unable to help themselves. 

We have a large number of Indian pueblos 
located in the Rio Grande basin and they 
have small irrigated tracts (and could have 
more) which should be provided with a sup- 
plemental water supply. I was pleased to 
observe that the Bureau of Reclamation, in 
their criteria for water supply studies, has 
given a high priority to the irrigation needs 
of the Rio Grande tributary areas because of 
the large number of rural people both Indian 
and non-Indians who depend on irrigated 
land for subsistence. 

The plan provides for additional water for 
the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District, 
which also contains a large number of In- 
dian and non-Indian families, who certainly 
can use a supplemental water supply. 

The city of Albuquerque, the largest city 
in the State, which has had phenomenal 
growth during the past few years is in need 
of municipal and industrial water. The city 
is presently obtaining its water supplies from 
wells which are located to a large extent in 
the valley floor adjacent to the Rio Grande. 
It has been stated by authorities that the 
pumping of these wells has affected the flow 
of the river and it would therefore follow 
that as the city grows and additional water 
supplies are obtained from wells there would 
be a continued effect on the flow of the 
river. The city of Albuquerque must do 
everything possible to maintain the stablilty 
of the agricultural development in the area 
since it is one of the principal trade centers 
in the State. If this city is to grow and 
supply the water needs of the city and the 
military installations at Sandia Base and 
Kirtland Field, additional water will be re- 
quired. 

It is noted that the total estimated con- 
struction cost of the initial stage of develop- 
ment would amount to about $86 million 
and that of this amount over $29 million 
is allocated to municipal and industrial 
water which will be fully reimbursable with 
interest. Other reimbursements would be 
made by the irrigators to the extent of their 
repayment ability and other costs would be 
taken care of out of New Mexico’s share of 
the income from the power projects in the 
upper Colorado River storage system. In 
other words this will be a fully reimbursable 
project with the exception of a small amount 
for basic recreational facilities at the res- 
ervoirs. 

I can think of nothing more vital to the 
economy of my State and the strength of our 
Nation than the development of these water 
resources, I not only apply this philosophy 
to my own State but to every State and Ter- 
ritory in our country. How else can our 
country progress and be strong if we fail to 
provide the basic commodity, which is water. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, we are 
all aware that section 14 of the act of 
April 11, 1956, authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Colorado River storage 
project provides: 

In the operation and maintenance of all 
facilities, authorized by Federal law and un- 
der the jurisdiction and supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior, in the basin of the 
Colorado River, the Secretary of the Interior 
is directed to comply with the applicable 
provisions of the Colorado River Compact, 
the Upper Colorado River Basin Compact, the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act, the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act, and the 
Treaty with the United Mexican States, in 
the storage and release of water from reser- 
voirs in the Colorado River Basin. 


That question was evidently before 
the committee, and in relation thereto 
the committee report states: 

That the rights of all other States in the 
waters of the Colorado River system, in the 
Rio Grande, and all other affected streams are 
fully protected and that the two develop- 
ments proposed to be authorized impinge in 
no way on these rights of any State. 


Mr. President, I have conferred with 
my colleague from Arizona and the Sen- 
ators from Navada and California. In 
order to make double sure, we think an 
amendment should be made in the bill. 
We believe it would do no possible harm 
and would clarify the bill. A law en- 
acted by one Congress can be amended 
by a law enacted in another Congress. 
So as to make sure that this bill will not 
in any way change the Upper Colorado 
River Basin Act, I submit an amend- 
ment, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Arizona for himself and other Sen- 
ators will be stated. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment may be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Hay- 
pen, for himself, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. GOLDWATER, and Mr. 
ENGLE, is as follows: 

On page 12, after line 9, insert the follow- 
ing: 

Seo. 10. The diversion of water for either 
or both of the projects authorized in this Act 
shall in no way impair or diminish the obli- 
gation of the ‘States of the Upper Division’ 
as provided in article III (d) of the Colorado 
River Compact ‘not (to) cause the flow of 
the river at Lee Ferry to be depleted below an 
aggregate of 75,000,000 acre-feet for any pe- 
1 of 10 consecutive years reckoned in con- 


progressive series beginning with the 
3 day ot October next succeeding the rati- 
fication of this Compact. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, both 
Arizona Senators have approached me 
on this subject, and both California Sen- 
ators have mentioned it. If my col- 
league, the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], will agree, I am 
prepared to accept the amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam happy to accept it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, we 
are prepared to accept the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 


— 
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Mr, MORSE. I understand the pri- 
mary purpose of the bill is to provide suf- 
ficient water for an Indian reservation. 
I also understand that white farmers off 
the reservation will get some aid in the 
way of a limited amount of water, but 
as z them the 160-acre limitation will 
apply. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I assure the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that is correct, 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection to 
the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the sponsors of the 
bill whether there has been an opinion 
expressed on the bill by the Bureau of 
the Budget and by the other governmen- 
tal agencies directly in contact with this 
item. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not believe the 
Bureau of the Budget has expressed an 
opinion on it this time. The bill has been 
up for consideration several times. It 
involves an obligation to trust Indians, 
and contains a financing provision which 
is different from those in ordinary irriga- 
tion project bills. The Indians will be 
permitted to have the construction work 
without the usual repayment provisions 
required by other similar bills. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I may point out that 
there is contained in the report a letter 
written by Phillip S. Hughes, Assistant 
Director for Legislative Reference, to the 
chairman of the committee, commenting 
on the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has there been made 
a study as a result of which the Bureau 
of the Budget has been able to say that 
the project should go forward? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Bureau of the 
Budget has not made the study. The 
Department of Interior is responsible for 
the complete study, and it believes the 
project to be entirely feasible. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget reported that the 
study which they had contemplated had 
not been completed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that, to my knowledge, 
study has been going on with regard to 
this project for 15 or 20 years. 

At the time the Colorado River Com- 
pact was entered into, a certain amount 
of water was designated for the Upper 
Basin States of Utah, Wyoming, Colo- 
radio, and New Mexico. Some of that 
water was to go to the Navajo Indian 
Reservation. The main provisions of the 
bill under consideration are for the con- 
struction of the Navajo Dam, to irrigate 
approximately 125,000 acres of land for 
the Navajo Indians. 

Under the same compact the white 
people of New Mexico are entitled to a 
small amount of water. All the bill 
would do would be carry out the compact 
made among the States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that the Department of the Interior 
sent a letter to the committee stating 
that an adequate study had not yet been 
made and, therefore, it was recommend- 
ing unfavorable action on the bill. Am I 
correct in that understanding? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That statement is cor- 
rect, according to the Bureau of the 
Budget. The letter says: 

Accordingly the Bureau of the Budget 
would recommend that your committee defer 
action on S. 72 until a report has been sub- 
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mitted to the Congress in accordance with 
established procedures. 


The point is that we are considering 
authorizing legislation which does not 
provide for the appropriation of any 
money. In my view the Bureau of the 
Budget would come into the picture when 
a request is made for money to do some 
work. If there were any question at that 
time, the Bureau of the Budget could 
raise it. 

Congress can authorize anything it 
pleases. If we appropriated the money, 
the President would not have to spend it 
if it did not satisfy him to do so. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the distinguished 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The Department of 
Interior says, as stated on page 13 of the 
report: 

We are not in a position to make any rec- 
ommendation with respect to the enactment 
or provisions of the bill, and it is suggested 
that the committee may wish to defer action 
on authorizing legislation until the plan- 


ning report has been submitted to the 
Congress, 


The Department of the Interior would 
naturally be the Department to make a 
recommendation as to authorizing legis- 
lation. The department does not re- 
quest affirmative action. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is one exception. 
I believe the two Senators from Arizona 
and the two Senators from California— 
and I know this is true with regard to 
the Senator from New Mexico—know 
more about Indians than all those in the 
Indian Bureau put together. If the Sen- 
ator will go to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, who happens to come from 
New Mexico and who is deeply interested 
in the Indians, I am sure the Commis- 
sioner will tell the Senator he is favor- 
able to the bill. 

I know that we talk about how nice we 
are to the Indians, but when we try to 
pass some proposed legislation which 
will be beneficial to the Indians, then 
Senators start to worry about a report 
from the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Bureau of the Budget should 
come into the proposition when the 
money is proposed to be spent. We are 
now talking about authorizing a project 
which will be beneficial to the Indians. 

We have been promising the Navajos 
certain projects, under treaty obliga- 
tions. The Navajos derive their original 
rights not as citizens, which they are 
now, but originally under treaty obliga- 
tions between the entire nation of the 
Navajos and the United States of 
America. Included in the treaties were 
provisions for the development of the 
land. This is what the proposed legis- 
lation would cover. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The thought I wish 
to express is that in the report from the 
Department of the Interior and the re- 
port from Mr. Phillip S. Hughes, Assist- 
ant Director for Legislative Reference, 
Bureau of the Budget, it is pointed out 
that an adequate study has not yet been 
made about the feasibility of this project, 
and therefore they are in no position to 
recommend it. 
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I should like to read the language. I 
read first an excerpt from the letter of 
the Department of the Interior: 

The processing of the report has not yet 
been completed. Therefore, we are not in a 
position to make any recommendation with 
respect to the enactment or provisions of 
the bill, and it is suggested that the com- 
mittee may wish to defer action on author- 
izing legislation until the planning report 
has been submitted to the Congress. 


Further in the report it is stated: 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee. 


Further in the report which has come 
from the Bureau of the Budget it is 
stated: 

The review of the proposed report of 
the Secretary of the Interior on the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project and the San Juan- 
Chama project under the procedures set forth 
in Executive Order No. 9384 has not been 
completed. Until this review has been com- 
pleted, the Bureau of the Budget has no 
basis for appraising the merits of S. 72. 


My position is that it is rather difficult 
to vote affirmatively on an authorization 
bill of this type, when neither of the re- 
sponsible administrative agencies is in a 
position to say that the project is feas- 
ible. These agencies ask that we delay 
the matter, to enable them to complete 
their studies, so that they can tell us 
whether the project is or is not feasible. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have finished. 

Mr. HAYDEN. From the point of 
view of the actual expenditure of the 
taxpayers’ money, when the time comes 
to spend the money we will then have to 
have a budget estimate and we will have 
adequate engineering studies. 

In my experience I have found many 
times that authorization bills hasten the 
day when we can get construction 
started. That is the reason why I think 
it is entirely proper to pass the bill now. 

I know the Senator is desirous of pro- 
tecting the American taxpayer, but he 
can be sure that not one red cent will the 
taxpayer be called upon to pay until we 
have adequate budget estimates and ade- 
quate engineering information before 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to add a 
word for the information of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

If the bill is passed, the Senator can 
rest assured that the Department of the 
Interior will get busy. Unless the bill is 
passed, it perhaps might be 10 years be- 
fore the Department finished its study. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 


Senator from Arizona has suggested 
that no money could be spent until after 
the project is approved and a report 
submitted. Would the Senator have any 
objection to incorporating in the bill a 
specific provision that no money can be 
spent until there has been an affirma- 
tive report from the departments? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We cannot get any 
money. 

Mr. HAYDEN, As a practical matter, 
what is the Senator asking? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As a 
practical matter, the authorization 
would be void unless there were an 
affirmative report from the departments. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would void the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not desirous of voiding the law if a fa- 
vorable report is submitted. We have 
all seen bills passed on the basis that 
they were mere authorizations and 
would not cost any money. Then after 
the authorization bill passed, the appro- 
priation request came in, and many 
times it was passed over the objection of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Certainly there is no object in passing 
the bill presently under consideration if 
we do not expect to appropriate the 
money. I agree with the Senator from 
Ohio that the wise thing to do would be 
to postpone action until we receive the 
report. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I feel differently. I 
take my responsibility rather seriously, 
and I would dislike to promise anyone 
that I would not ask for a dime for the 
Navaho Indians unless the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Bureau of the 
Budget approved it. I would rather have 
Congress determine that matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
sure that would be the position the Sen- 
ator and the Senate would take. We all 
know it would be a very simple matter, 
once the project is authorized, to come 
forward tomorrow to ask for the money. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
now is the time for us to stop the pro- 
posed legislation until we at least get a 
report from the Department. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I think 
the bill is good. I know that if anyone 
deserves fair treatment at the hands of 
this body it is the Navajos. I hope the 
Senate will pass the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr: LAUSCHE. My expressions should 
not be construed as opposing eventual 
construction of this project. I want to 
be of help, but I think it is not prudent 
to go forward when both responsible 
departments of the Government tell us 
that adequate studies have not been 
made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ... I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over temporarily until the other 
author of the bill has an opportunity to 
appear on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


SAN LUIS UNIT, CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No, 141, Senate 
bill 44. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 44) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
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terior to construct the San Luis unit of 
the Central Valley project, California, to 
enter into an agreement with the State 
of California with respect to the con- 
struction and operation of such unit, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments. 


WORLD COURT AND WORLD LAW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was pleased to note, in the Washington 
Post of May 4, 1959, an excellent editorial 
entitled ‘“Undercutting World Law.“ 
which advocates repeal of the so-called 
Connally reservation to our country’s 
declaration of acceptance of compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice. 

The widespread support for my pro- 
posal, Senate Resolution 94, to delete 
such reserve clause has been most en- 
couraging and welcome. If we truly de- 
sire to strengthen the United Nation’s 
International Court of Justice as an in- 
strument of world peace, deletion of the 
reserve clause is a necessary first step. 

When I submitted my resolution on 
March 24, I mentioned that the President 
in his state of the Union message in 
January made reference to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and indicated that 
he would make certain recommendations 
concerning our own relationship to the 
Court. I expressed hope that such rec- 
ommendations would be shortly forth- 
coming. 

On April 13, Vice President Nrxon, ina 
major address in New York City, spoke 
in favor of the International Court of 
Justice and he indicated that shortly the 
administration would present to the Sen- 
ate its recommendations for modification 
of the reserve clause. 

I commended the Vice President on his ` 
speech, and I indicated how pleased I 
was to have assurances that the adminis- 
tration would soon take action. To date, 
however, the administration has come 
forth with no proposals. 

To be perfectly frank, I am beginning 
to wonder when the administration ex- 
pects to present its recommendations. 
It has been telling us since the first of 
the year that it intends to do so. It is 
now the middle of spring, and we are 
still waiting. 

The time has come, in my opinion, 
for more than mere words. Those of 
us who are supporting the strengthen- 
ing of the World Court through con- 
crete proposals such as my resolution 
welcome, of course, the administration’s 
general statements on the World Court, 
but we would welcome even more some 
definite indication that the administra- 
tion proposes to work actively and 
strive for deletion of the Connally 
amendment. 

The simple truth is that if we sin- 
cerely desire to promote world peace 
through law, a fundamental required 
first step is adoption of my resolution. 
This fact is brought out in two recent, 
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newspaper articles. I refer to a column 
by Roscoe Drummond entitled “Life for 
World Court” from the Washington 
Post of April 25, 1959, and an article by 
Thomas Hamilton entitled “New World 
Court Proposal Requires U.S. Policy 
Shift” from the Denver Post of April 
26, 1959. 

Mr. Drummond writes: 

The fact is that unless the Senate repeals 
or radically amends the Connally amend- 
ment—the amendment which almost com- 
pletely nullifies our adherence to the World 
Court—the United States is effectively in- 
hibited from doing anything to promote the 
wider and better use of the Court 


Mr. Hamilton states: 


If the United States really wants to en- 
courage the use of the Court, repeal or 
revision of the Connally amendment offers 
the best opportunity. 


I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these articles, along with the editorial 
from the Washington Post of May 4, be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1959] 
UNDERCUTTING WorLD.LAW 


Belgium and the Netherlands are giving 
the world a significant demonstration of the 
manner in which international disputes 
ought to be settled. They are now arguing 
their conflicting claims to 35 acres of land 
on the border in the Baarle-Hertog area be- 
fore the International Court of Justice. 
Both governments have bound themselves 
to accept the verdict. A legal controversy 
between two nations will thus be settled 
through the judicial process without any 
diplomatic crisis, threat of war or military 
coup. 

In view of the thousands of international 
disputes that today cloud the horizon, cases 
of this kind ought to be routine in the 
World Court. Actually that tribunal has 
handed down only 10 decisions in 13 years. 
It has not emerged as a common arbiter of 
legal disputes between nations largely be- 
cause the United States, the greater exem- 
plar of rule by law in its domestic affairs, 
has not expressed confidence in the rule of 
law internationally or in the integrity and 
fairness of the International Court. 

To be sure the United States is a member 
of the Court, but in voting to accept such 
membership the Senate attached the Con- 
nally reservation which makes this country, 
rather than the Court itself, the judge of 
whether any case filed against it is domestic 
or international. Actually the World Court 
has no jurisdiction over domestic disputes 
in any event. So the Connally reservation 
was not necessary to keep all truly domestic 
disputes in American courts. It has served 
only to chill world confidence in the adjudi- 
cation of international disputes and as 
Charles S. Rhyne recently noted, to reduce 
the World Court to the status of a forgotten 
forum where 15 judges are paid $20,000 each 
year to waste their time waiting to decide 
cases that are never filed. 

The effect of the Connally reservation 
came into very sharp focus when the United 
States filed a claim for damages against the 
Soviet Union for shooting down an unarmed 
American plane. Russia's answer was that 
the shooting was within her domestic juris- 
diction. This forced the Court to dismiss 
the case. The Connally reservation thus 
swung around and hit the United States 
a powerful blow in the back of the neck. 

The world would understand a lawless 
nation sabotaging the World Court with 
such a restriction, It cannot understand 
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the United States doing so. Or to put the 
matter another way, in the light of what 
this country has done to the World Court, 
many of our friends abroad, to say nothing 
of our enemies, find it impossible to believe 
that Americans are interested in the pro- 
motion of world law as a means of bringing 
order and stability into the relations be- 
tween nations. It is time to bring repeal 
of the Connally reservation out of the cate- 
gory of desirable objectives and put it along- 
side those issues requiring urgent action. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, Apr. 25, 1959] 


Lire FoR WORLD CourT—SENATE Must RE- 
PEAL CONNALLY AMENDMENT FIRST 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


The American Bar Association is getting 
terrific support for its crusade in behalf of 
world peace through law. 

Its objective is to put some life and law 
into the World Court and to begin to use it 
by giving it some business. 

Not many projects can enlist the backing 
of President Eisenhower, Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, Chancellor Adenauer, 
Premier Nehru, President Frondizi of the 
Argentine, President Garcia of the Philip- 
pines, Sir Winston Churchill, John Foster 
Dulles, and Thomas E. Dewey. Vice Presi- 
dent Nrxon is for it—and so is Senator 
WAYNE Morse, of Oregon. Attorney General 
William Rogers is for it—and so is Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota. 

This is, indeed, an impressive endorsement. 
In fact, it suggests that this move to activate 
the World Court is either exactly the right 
step at the right time or it is a wistful, 
meaningless gesture which nobody quite has 
the heart to oppose. 

I believe it is radiantly right. 

But there is one great danger. The danger 
is that as the leaders of this crusade are gen- 
erating mounting and massive support for 
the large ideal of putting the World Court 
to work, they will fail to generate adequate 
support focused sharply on the vital, first 
step without which the whole thing will 
falter and fall to pieces. 

The fact is that unless the Senate repeals 
or radically amends the Connally amend- 
ment—the amendment which almost com- 
pletely nullifies our adherence to the World 
Court—the United States is effectively in- 
hibited from doing anything to promote the 
wider and better use of the Court. 

This means that unless President Eisen- 
hower and the leaders of both parties, who 
say they are for strengthening the Court, and 
the leaders of the American Bar Association, 
who have sparked this whole thing, set about 
promptly to persuade the Senate to alter the 
Connally amendment, they will end up with 
a cargo of idealism and no engine in the ship. 

Or at least the engine won't work be- 
cause the Connally amendment disconnects 
it. 

Here is what happened: In 1946 the Senate 
approved our adherence to the Court and 
accepted “compulsory jurisdiction” by a vote 
of 62 to 2. Simultaneously, the Senate stip- 
ulated that not only would we refuse the 
Court’s jurisdiction in domestic disputes, 
but also that the United States alone would 
decide what constituted a domestic dispute. 

Thus, by action of the Senate, the United 
States has simultaneously accepted compul- 
sory jurisdiction of the Court and reserved 
the right to escape jurisdiction of the Court 
any time it wants to say that the issue is 
domestic. 

When we sought to hail the Soviet Union 
before the Court for damages caused by 
shooting down an unarmed American plane 
over the Sea of Japan, Moscow blandly de- 
nied the Court’s jurisdiction on the ground 
that it was a domestic matter. The Court 
had to agree on the premise that so long as 
the United States reserved to itself the 
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right to decide when an issue was domestic, 
the right must be conceded to all countries. 

The American Bar Association is keenly 
aware that the Connally amendment must be 
changed, or the grand design of its crusade 
will come to nothing. 

So far the Eisenhower administration, 
though avowing its intention to propose 
changes in the Connally amendment, has put 
nothing before the Senate. The alert Senator 
HUMPHREY has introduced a repeal resolu- 
tion. 

This whole American Bar Association- 
World Court project is so right, so timely, 
that it ought to have wide ranging bipartisan 
initiative and it seems to me that the active 
leadership of the President is indispensable. 


From the Denver Post, Apr. 26, 1959] 


New WORLD COURT PROPOSAL REQUIRES US. 
POLICY SHIFT 
(By Thomas J. Hamilton) 

Vice President RICHARD M. Nrxon has per- 
formed a useful service by appealing for the 
increased use of the International Court of 
Justice in settling legal disputes among 
states. 

The basic philosophy of Nrxon’s speech was 
promptly endorsed by Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold, who had previously drawn 
attention on many occasions to the potential 
usefulness of this neglected United Nations 
organ. 

With his customary discretion, Hammar- 
skjold made only a veiled allusion to the 
fact that United States policy was one of the 
reasons why the 15 judges on the court have 
had so little to do. 

Although the United States has accepted 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, the 
Senate attached a crippling reservation with 
the Connally amendment, which provides 
that Court jurisdiction shall not apply to 
“disputes with regard to matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States of America as deter- 
mined by the United States of America.” 

Thirty-four of the 82 members of the United 
Nations, plus Switzerland and Lichtenstein, 
have accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of 
the Court. 

However, most of them have attached res- 
ervations, and France and Pakistan have 
copied the limitation of the Connally amend- 
ment. 

This was invoked by the United States last 
year in denying that the Court had juris- 
diction in the Interhandel case. 

This involved Switzerland’s request that 
the Court order the United States to hand 
over $200 million in shares of the General 
Analine & Film Corp. to the Interhandel Co., 
a Swiss firm. 

Although the court ruled last month in 
favor of the United States, it did so on the 
technical ground that Interhandel had not 
exhausted the remedies available to it in 
American courts. 

Some of the judges, in fact, declared the 
suits involved an issue of international law, 
the Connally amendment notwithstanding. 

Since any government that the United 
States might bring before the Court has the 
right to invoke the Connally amendment on 
its own behalf, this reservation has greatly 
limited the Court’s jurisdiction. 

But the effect has not been as serious 
as the refusal of the Soviet Union to accept 
compulsory jurisdiction. 

In the early days of the cold war, Al- 
bania accepted the Court's jurisdiction in 
the Corfu Channel case. 

However, Albania refused to pay when 
the Court held her responsible for mines that 
had damaged British warships and handed 
down an award of $2.4 million. 

Otherwise, the Soviet satellites have fol- 
lowed Moscow's example, which emphasizes 
the ironic fact that three of the nine cases 
now before the Court involve claims for 
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damages against Bulgaria by the United 
States, Britain, and Israel. 

These arose from the loss of life re- 
sulting when Bulgaria shot down an Israeli 
passenger plane over her territory in 1955. 

Back in the 1920's Bulgaria accepted the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court’s pred- 
ecessor, the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 

The three plaintiff states took advantage 
of the failure of the Communist Govern- 
ment in Sofia to realize that this document is 
still valid. 

The International Court of Justice is the 
direct descendent of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, which was a part of 
the League of Nations. 

Judges are elected jointly by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Security Council, and 
only one judge can come from any one coun- 
try. The Soviet Union and Poland are the 
only Communist countries which are now 
represented on it. 

Other pending cases involve minor bound- 
ary questions or disputes over business en- 
terprises established in foreign countries. 

Apart from the case of the Israeli plane, 
the only important political issue is Portu- 
gal’s 3-year-old complaint against India’s 
refusal to permit Portuguese officials to 
cross Indian territory in going from the 
Portuguese colony of Goa on the coast to 
Portuguese enclaves in the interior. 

The court’s slowness seems to be part of 
a cautious policy it has adopted as a result 
of the obvious fact that great political dis- 
putes must be settled by political means. 

The only major international issue with 
which the International Court has at- 
tempted to deal, the oil dispute between 
Britain and Iran, is an instructive example. 
The court accepted Iran’s claim that it 
lacked jurisdiction, 

With other business lacking, the court has 
devoted much of its time to advisory opin- 
ions interpreting the United Nations 
Charter. 

Here it has expounded a doctrine of im- 
plied powers that is similar to the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. 

However, the International Court's policy 
of broad interpretation cannot overcome a 
basic flaw in the United Nations system: 
while the charter forbids member nations 
to take the law into their own hands, the 
court’s jurisdiction is limited to those states 
that are willing to accept it. 

Is there any way out of this dilemma? 
Hammarskjold suggested the other day that 
it would be useful to separate the legal and 
the political aspects of an international is- 
sue, then try to solve the legal questions 
first. 

This is the method that the Secretary 
General has used in his continuing efforts 
to prop up the shaky Israeli-Arab armistice 
settlement. 

Moreover, he has had under consideration 
for some time the idea of referring to the 
court the legal aspects of the Berlin crisis— 
if they could ever be separated from the 
political. 

Nixon has recommended that the United 
States include in future treaties and agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union a provision 
that disputes over interpretation be referred 
to the court. 

However, this has already been tried many 
times in the post-war era, and almost in- 
variably the Russians have refused to accept 
language calling for either arbitration or a 
decision by the court. 

If the United States really wants to en- 
courage the use of the court, repeal or re- 
vision of the Connally amendment offers the 
best opportunity. 

This was suggested by President Eisen- 
hower in his state of the Union message last 
January. But the spirit that produced the 
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Bricker amendment is not dead and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the Senate will 
agree. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very happy that 
the Senator from Minnesota has once 
again raised the question of the need for 
an amendment to the original resolu- 
tion which the Senate adopted in con- 
nection with the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the World Court. 

It so happened that in 1945 I was the 
author of that resolution. It bore my 
name; but I have many times given 
credit where credit is really due. Credit 
is really due the International Law Com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association, 
the committees of Catholic church or- 
ganizations, the Council of Christian 
Churches, the Friends Organization, and 
a group of other committees which were 
represented in Washington at that time, 
and really supplied me with the support 
I needed in order to get that resolution 
through the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

In 1945, the resolution was unani- 
mously reported favorably from the For- 
eign Relations Committee to the Senate. 
There was debate on the resolution, as 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will show, 
and Senator Connally, of Texas, then 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, offered the so-called Connally 
amendment. The Connally amendment, 
in effect, contains the reservation that 
the resolution shall not apply to domes- 
tic issues. 

I was opposed to the amendment, as 
the RECORD will show, but I also wish to 
point out that the Senate finally adopted 
the resolution. I remember very well 
the conferences we had with Senator 
Vandenberg at the time. He was one of 
my great sources of strength in pressing 
for action on the resolution on the floor 
of the Senate during that debate. 

There were conferences with some of 
the outstanding international law ex- 
perts of the State Department. We real- 
ized that after the amendment had been 
adopted, we should press for the adop- 
tion of the Morse resolution with the so- 
called Connally reservation added to it. 

Let me say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that several weeks ago I had con- 
ferences with representatives of the 
State Department who were sent to me 
to discuss some of the international law 
features of this problem: 

Although I am very much of the 
opinion that, for purposes of clarity, we 
should repeal the Connally amendment, 
I say most respectfully that there is a 
great deal of misunderstanding in the 
Congress and in the country as to the 
import of the Connally amendment. The 
fact is that the World Court would not 
have jurisdiction over a domestic issue 
anyway. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORSE, That was brought out 
in the debate. I remember very dis- 
tinctly pointing out in 1945 that the Con- 
nally amendment did not mean what a 
great many newspaper editors who are 
not lawyers sought to read into it. 
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The question of jurisdiction is up to 
the World Court. The World Court has 
jurisdiction to pass upon questions of 
jurisdiction, just as any court has juris- 
diction to pass upon questions of juris- 
diction, The World Court has no juris- 
diction, and never has had jurisdiction, 
over a purely domestic issue without the 
consent of the parties to the issue; but 
the question of whether an issue is a 
domestic issue is, after all, for the Court 
to determine. 

I say most respectfully that, in my 
judgment, the World Court has been 
rather timid in exercising its judicial 
power to pass upon the question of juris- 
diction. I can well understand that the 
World Court has been feeling its way in 
this field of international law, so I have 
always taken the position—and I wish 
to restate it today—that there is nothing 
in international law which would prevent 
the World Court from taking jurisdiction 
over an issue which, in fact, is not a 
domestic issue, irrespective of what res- 
ervation any country might make. It is 
a paradox for a country to say, “We ac- 
cept the jurisdiction of the World Court 
over any international law issue in a con- 
test with any other country which like- 
wise accepts the jurisdiction of the court, 
but we reserve the right to deny the 
jurisdiction of the court.” 

Mr. President, that is an anomaly and 
a paradox. I have always said that tech- 
nically and strictly the Connally reser- 
vation has never in fact barred the 
World Court from taking jurisdiction 
over any issue which it might believe in 
fact is not a domestic issue. 

However, I also quite agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota that the very 
presence of the reservation in the Amer- 
ican acceptance of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the World Court, contained in the 
Morse resolution of 1945, seems to have 
the tendency to cause the Court to lean 
over backward, so to speak, in respect to 
taking jurisdiction. 

At some time in the future, I shall dis- 
cuss the precedents at length. I am 
working on a major speech on this sub- 
ject matter in support of the Senator 
from Minnesota and of the position he is 
taking. However, I wish to say that the 
precedents which are being cited in re- 
gard to the World Court’s refusing to 
take jurisdiction are not on all fours 
with what I am talking about when— 
to use a hypothetical—there comes be- 
fore the World Court an issue which 
could not possibly be considered to be a 
domestic issue, and over which the 
World Court would agree to exercise 
jurisdiction, and the United States says, 
“We reserve the right not to go before 
you if we say we do not want to go before 
you, because the issue is a domestic 
issue.” 

In my judgment, under existing inter- 
national law, the World Court could say 
to the United States—and under the cir- 
cumstances should say to the United 
States—“We take jurisdiction because it 
is in fact, under international law, not a 
domestic issue, and you are bound by 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
World Court over any issue that is non- 
domestic in nature.” 
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Mr. President, I wish to make these 
comments this afternoon because I be- 
lieve they outline the question of inter- 
national law in respect to the assump- 
tion of jurisdiction. 

However, I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that what we 
ought to do is to clean up the World 
Court resolution, so to speak, by making 
an amendment to it in the Senate, or 
adopting a resolution which would strike 
the Connally reservation from the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my thanks to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon for his 
very fine explanation of the situation 
which prevailed at the time the Con- 
nally amendment to the Morse resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

At the time I presented S. 194, I re- 
ferred to the legislative history of the 
amendment and the resolution, and 
noted with considerable pleasure the 
splendid activity of the Senator from 
Oregon in his proposal that our Gov- 
ernment accept the jurisdiction of the 
World Court. I shall await with inter- 
est the remarks of the Senator on this 
subject, because he is a very highly re- 
spected lawyer, particularly in the field 
of World Court jurisdiction. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
THURSDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet on Thursday next at noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, may 
I ask the acting majority leader if he 
can inform us as to what the first order 
of business will be on Thursday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At the conclusion 
of consideration of Calendar No. 141, 
Senate bill 44, which is now the pend- 
ing business, it is the intention of 
the leadership to take up Calendar 
No. 185—S. 1120—to amend section 
19 of the Federal Reserve Act with 
respect to the reserves required to be 
maintained by member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits; and Calendar No. 186—S. 1062— 
to amend the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act to provide safeguards against mer- 
gers and consolidations of banks which 
might lessen competition unduly or tend 
unduly to create a monopoly in the field 
of banking. 

Both the latter bills have been re- 
ported by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and both will be considered at 
that time. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it the intention to 
take up either Calendar No. 185 or 186 
tonight? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; on Thursday. 

Mr. KEATING. Could the Senator 
inform us with any degree of certainty 
how long the debate on those two 
measures will take? Do they involve 
seriously contested issues? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So far as I know, 
several Senators have filed supplemen- 

tary views on both measures. I antici- 
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pate that there will be some discussion 
of the bills, but I expect that both will 
be disposed of on Thursday. 


FOOD FOR PEACE ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, with 
greater interest and emphasis on educa- 
tion, it is most encouraging to see the in- 
creasing activity on the part of our own 
Government in the field of international 
education. Since 1938, when the U.S. 
Government entered this field through 
the establishment in the State Depart- 
ment of a Division of Cultural Affairs, 
significant strides have been made. 

Excellent résumés of what our Gov- 
ernment has been doing to promote in- 
ternational education are contained in 
two articles by George W. Oakes in the 
Washington Star. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that these articles 
be inserted in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the International Food for Peace Act 
of 1959, S. 1711, which I introduced this 
past month on behalf of myself and 15 
other Senators, it is proposed that Pub- 
lic Law 480 be amended to authorize the 
President to negotiate and carry out 
agreements with friendly nations to pro- 
vide for the establishment in such coun- 
tries of nonprofit binational foundations 
to foster and promote education in ad- 
dition to research, health, and public 
welfare. It is my contention, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that our food surpluses should be 
treated not as a curse but rather as a 
blessing and a means whereby we may 
assist in alleviating famine, poverty, and 
illiteracy. 

The time is propitious for America to 
inaugurate such a program. We are a 
Nation of generous and warm-hearted 
people who have never failed when the 
opportunity presented itself to aid those 
in need. Passage of the International 
Food for Peace Act would be in keeping 
with the humanitarian spirit of our great 
country. We have the means whereby 
we can institute such a program; let us 
not now miss this opportunity to use 
our God-given food supplies to aid our 
fellow man. 

Mr. President, I wish to note for the 
ReEcorpD, with respect to the bill, that the 
support which has come to me from all 
over America for S. 1711 is most gratify- 
ing and encouraging. I have received 
articles and letters and editorials by the 
dozen. They indicate the interest of the 
American people in converting what is 
a problem in the domestic economy, 
namely, our food abundance, into a great 
asset for the economies of other nations 
who have food deficits, 

We can make food a powerful instru- 
ment of foreign policy, The time is at 
hand to do it. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the ae eee S Star, Mar. 22, 
FOREIGN EDUCATION A Bic BUSINESS TO 
UNITED STATES 
(By George W. Oakes) 

International education has become such 

an extensive activity in government that the 
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need has arisen for its operations to be con- 
centrated in one spot. The State Depart- 
ment has accepted the responsibility for 
dovetailing all the programs involving ‘scores 
of governmental agencies, thousands of 
American and foreign exchange students. 
In money about $150 million à year is in- 
volved. 

The State Department last December ap- 
pointed a special assistant to the Secretary 
to fit together the many and varied pro- 
grams now in operaion and to devise ways of 
making them more effective. 

Congress is interested, too. During this 
session, under the leadership of Senators 
FULBRIGHT and HUMPHREY and Representa- 
tives FRANK THOMPSON, JR, and WAIN- 
WRIGHT, legislation is expected that will give 
the State Department statutory authority 
over other departments, to try to assure 
joint policy and planning of these multifari- 
ous international education activities. 

The U.S. interest in international educa- 
tion dates from 1938, when the State Depart- 
ment formed a Division of Cultural Affairs. 
During the early war years Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller put great stress on cultural and scien- 
tific exchanges with Latin America and thus 
laid the foundation for the present activity. 

In 1946 Senator FULBRIGHT established an 
extensive academic program outside Latin 
America by using funds obtained from the 
sale of surplus war property. Two years 
later Congress authorized a permanent 
global education exchange program. 

In January Representative PORTER Harpy, 
In., of Virginia, chairman of the Interna- 
tional Operations Subcommittee of the 
House, published a voluminous report de- 
scribing in detail present Government pro- 
grams. It suggested that Government policy 
in international education be more clearly 
defined and directed by one department. 

Now the State Department is collecting 
data from all agencies concerned and also is 
informing itself on the many private opera- 
tions carried out for many years by founda- 
tions like Ford, Carnegie, and Rockefeller. 


THE LARGEST PROJECTS 


The Government’s two largest programs 
are conducted by the State Department’s 
International Educational Exchange Service 
and the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, 

In the State Department the Fulbright 
and leader-grant programs, in operation for 
@ decade, bring annually to the United 
States about 4,000 foreign students, teachers, 
lecturers, and specialists from 80 countries 
and send about 2,000 Americans overseas, 

The ICA technical assistance program 
arranged last year for some 5,600 foreigners 
from about 60 countries to receive special 
training in the United States and sent 500 
non-Government specialists abroad. 

Yet these Government programs, plus 
those conducted by such diverse organiza- 
tions as the Defense Department, Public 
Health Service, Atomic Energy Commission, 
National Science Foundation, and Library of 
Congress, are responsible for only a small 
proportion of the 47,000 students, 7,500 doc- 
tors and 1,400 faculty members who will be 
studying in the United States this year. 

Nearly 70 percent of these visitors will be 
supported by their own funds or by private 
organizations, according to the Institute of 
International Education, the chief organi- 
zation in this country concerned with both 
Government and private programs. 

Although the present number of foreign 
students in the United States is almost 
twice as many as 10 years ago, it still is 
only 1.5 percent of our total higher educa- 
tion student population. In Britain, for 
example, 12 percent of the students are from 
foreign countries. To have the same pro- 
portion of foreign students enrolled here 
as in England or France would mean a for- 
eign student population of 400,000, 
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A third of all foreign students in the 
United States come from the Far East. 
Twenty-one percent come from Latin Amer- 
ica. As might be expected, Canada with 
over 5,000 sends more than any other 
country. 

EXCHANGES WITH RUSSIA 

The State Department's most significant 
exchange activity this past year has been 
the new program with Russia. 

Here is the way it has developed: January 
28, 1958, to January 26, 1959— 


Americans | Soviets to 
to the United 
U.S.S.R. States 
Scientific and technical 392 267 
Cultural, including sports and 
entertainment 355 254 
Academie <. 0W 5555. ace ks 205 4 
Noel. 952 565. 


These exchanges ranged from cotton grow- 
ers to pediatricians, from geologists to for- 
esters, from architects to veterinarians. 
Most of them stayed for relatively brief 
periods of time, varying from days to a few 
weeks. However, there are now 22 American 
graduate students enrolled in 2 Soviet uni- 
versities for the 1958-59 academic year and 
17 Russian students in 5 American univer- 
sities. At Columbia, for example, three are 
studying American history and one journal- 
ism. 

In many ways the international education 
activities of ICA—largely of a technical 
training nature—are the most widespread in 
that they affect more different U.S. Govern- 
ment departments. Hence this may be the 
area in which the State Department may 
have the widest scope. Essentially ICA's 
education activities involve training foreign- 
ers in the United States and third countries, 
as well as supplying U.S. technical advisers 
and funds to foreign education systems and 
institutions. 

The program whereby American universi- 
ties, under contract with ICA, loan their out- 
standing experts to guide the economies and 
governments of underdeveloped countries is 
perhaps one of the most useful, as well as 
least expensive, of any now in operation. 
These specialists conduct education research 
and training programs in economics, engi- 
neering, medicine, agriculture, public and 
business administration. 

Acting on the conviction that many Far 
Eastern countries must develop a competent 
civil service in order to survive, University of 
Indiana professors in Thailand have been 
trying to revise concepts of civil service and 
public administration, Also, in the Philip- 
pines, the University of Michigan and the 
University of the Philippines have estab- 
lished an Institute of Public Administration 
to instruct officials and render advisory 
services to the Government. 

TRAINING IN TAIWAN 

In Taiwan, Purdue University has trained 
hundreds of Chinese engineers to assist its 
industrial development. This project meant 
furnishing engineering professors to advise 
Cheng Chung University in modernizing its 
courses, laboratories, text books, and library 
facilities. 

In India, where basic knowledge of nutri- 
tion is hardly known, University of Tennessee 
specialists have helped Indian educators im- 
prove college curricula in home science and 
train hospital dieticians and home econom- 
ics workers. 

However, many opportunities are missed 
because American university faculties, hard 
pressed by increasing student bodies, meet 
considerable domestic resistance to detach- 
ing their staff for oversea duty. It is esti- 
mated that 300 from the University of Cali- 
fornia faculty alone are now abroad. 
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Not long ago an Indonesian Government 
request to the University of California for 
six government administration specialists to 
work with their cabinet secretariat had to be 
refused. Yet participating American uni- 
versities have found that such foreign ex- 
perience has broad-ned the knowledge of 
their faculty and thus improved their teach- 
ing and research performance at home. 
From a practical viewpoint, Cornell Univer- 
sity learned certain agricultural techniques 
working in Southeast Asia that have been 
useful in upstate New York. 

Educators believe it important to mesh 
the technical training and academic pro- 
grams. For example, more Indian philoso- 
phers, poets, and intellectual leaders should 
come to the United States not only to widen 
our horizons but also to make Indians feel 
that we are not trying to dominate their 
culture but that we recognize that education 
exchange can be mutually beneficial. 

As the State Department prepares to exert 
its leadership role, it faces the task of devis- 
ing an international education policy that 
will develop fully our national potential— 
both public and private—in line with our 
foreign policy without impairing our long- 
range cultural programs that have won 
worldwide recognition. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, June 
22, 1958] 


SURPLUS Farm PRODUCTS BarTERED ABROAD 
FOR CULTURAL BENEFITS TO UNITED STATES 


(By George W. Oakes) 


Surplus American farm products are mak- 
ing it possible for many peoples throughout 
the world to learn more about American cul- 
tural and educational life. 

Our agricultural surpluses sold abroad 
earn millions of dollars in foreign currencies 
to defray essential U.S. Government ex- 
penses, These range from paying a large 
portion of military maintenance costs to 
financing American-sponsored educational 
institutions and establishing cultural cen- 
ters devoted to increasing knowledge of 
American life. 

The oversea sale of such agricultural 
commodities as wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
dairy products, poultry, fats and oils, fruits 
and vegetables was authorized by Public 
Law 480 5 years ago. More than $1.5 billion 
worth of these products have been shipped 
under agreements negotiated with 35 coun- 
tries. Most commodities have been accumu- 
lated as a result of the Government’s price 
support program to aid American farmers. 
Although a substantial amount of the foreign 
currencies earned are loaned to the respective 
countries for development projects, the 
agreements provide that a large proportion 
of the money is to be used for U.S. Govern- 
ment expenses in each country—construc- 
tion of military housing, pay for U.S. troops 
to spend abroad, upkeep costs of American 
Embassies, etc. 

Eleven countries have so far agreed that 
some funds generated by the sale of Ameri- 
can surplus from farm products should be 
spent on certain educational and cultural 
activities that will promote a greater under- 
standing of the United States. These are 
only one facet of the Government's extensive 
and diverse programs that include libraries, 
book publication, art, music, etc. 


MILLIONS FOR SCHOOLS 


Nearly $3 million was allocated in the cur- 
rent fiscal year for American-sponsored 
schools. Such institutions must be non-sec- 
tarian and nonprofit making. They cover the 
field, from elementary schools to colleges. 
The purpose in supporting and expanding 
these schools is to establish and improve 
institutions where foreign students can ob- 
tain an education oriented both for their 
own local needs and a greater knowledge of 
American life and culture. Many American 
teachers take a 2-year leave of absence to 
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instruct in these schools which are in a way 
demonstration centers of American educa- 
tional methods in the broadest sense. 

The policy objective of this program is 
directed towards furthering a wider appre- 
ciation of American life, ideals and objec- 
tives by educating those who may influence 
opinion and thought in their countries. 


SCHOLARS IN GREECE AIDED 


Robert College in Istanbul, which has won 
a distinguished academic reputation in the 
Middle East as a center of learning, has 
received the largest grant. Ninety percent 
of its 1,200 students are Turkish. One hun- 
dred thousand dollars in counterpart funds 
has been given out of a possible allocation 
of $1 million to enable this institution to 
build a newly equipped engineering building 
and thus meet the technical needs of Middle 
East students. Robert College will supple- 
ment these Government funds by raising 
$100,000 additional for engineering purposes. 

The equivalent of half a million dollars 
has been allocated to three outstanding 
American-sponsored educational centers in 
Greece—Athens College, Anatolia College and 
the American farm school in Salonika. The 
majority of their student bodies are Greek 
or foreign nationals. These funds will make 
it possible for the three schools to raise 
salaries of their American teachers, to pro- 
vide scholarships for deserving Greek stu- 
dents and to expand their plant facilities. 
The farm school operates on the lines of an 
American agricultural college teaching the 
latest methods in improving farm produc- 
tion. 

Approximately a million dollars will be 
made available for two institutions in 
Italy—the Bologna Center of International 
Studies, conducted by Johns Hopkins, and 
the American oversea school in Rome. 

American schools in Latin America are im- 
portant beneficiaries under this program, in- 
cluding seven in Mexico, five in Colombia 
and several in Ecuador, Peru and Brazil. 
For example, the American school in Quito, 
established in 1940, has 936 children from 
elementary through 12 grades of whom 80 
percent are Ecuadoreans. Former President 
of Ecuador Galo Plaza was a graduate. This 
school is scheduled to receive $40,000 in local 
currency to expand its facilities and improve 
the calibre of its curriculum. 


ACTIVITY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Ever since 1948 the State Department has 
been supplying a small amount of money to 
33 private schools in Latin America. Dur- 
ing the war the impact that German schools 
throughout South America had on public 
opinion was deeply impressed on American 
officials. Now the private American-spon- 
sored schools are regarded as vital in the 
struggle to counter Communist influence. 

This 10-year experience in assisting Latin 
American schools is proving useful in ex- 
panding such operations just at the time 
when the need for greater American cultural 
activity has been highlighted both by Vice 
President Nrxon’s recent trip and con- 
versely by the enthusiastic reception given 
American symphony orchestras. 

The State Department receives essential 
support in operating the school and college 
programs from such professional organiza- 
tions as the American Council on Educa- 
tion and other technical advisers on educa- 
tional curricula. The academic standards of 
the institutions being aided meet the Ameri- 
can college accreditation requirements. As 
a result many graduates of these American 
schools overseas attend universities in this 
country. 

Another important cultural activity finan- 
cially being aided by funds from the sale of 
surplus farm products is the cultural center 
program of USIA. These centers, of which 
70 are operating in Latin America, are run 
by groups of distinguished private citizens, 
partly nationals of the country and partly 
resident Americans. 
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The centers are nonpolitical, nonsec- 
tarian, autonomous institutions organized 
to promote closer cultural understanding 
between the United States and the host 
country. 

Their activities include teaching English, 
providing library facilities, as well as a 
community building, for the study of Amer- 
ican art, music and films. Funds supplied 
by tuition fees and voluntary contributions 
from individuals and business organizations 
cover about 60 percent of the cost of these 
establishments. 


NEW BUILDINGS PLANNED 


The local currencies accumulating from 
the sale of agricultural commodities are 
now sufficient so that plans are actively un- 
derway to improve the facilities and con- 
struct new buildings for these centers in the 
following countries: Peru, Colombia, Bra- 
zil, Bolivia, Mexico, France, Greece, Turkey, 
India, Iran, Pakistan, Thailand and Burma. 
The first new center with an expenditure 
of $100,000 in counterpart funds will soon 
be under construction in Peru on a $60,000 
site which the government has contributed. 

The USIA is also using farm surplus funds 
to translate, publish and distribute Ameri- 
can textbooks for school and college use. 
These books are mainly to be sold to Minis- 
tries of Education and to students at prices 
low enough to attract purchases. Initially 
this program will soon operate in Austria 
Colombia and Turkey and later will be ex- 
tended to eight other countries as diverse as 
Yugoslavia and Thailand. For example, in 
Austria $75,000 in counterpart funds will be 
spent on the publication of science text- 
books whereas in Turkey the equivalent 
of $10,000 will enable books to be distributed 
mainly for use in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

The State Department’s academic ex- 
change activity also substantially benefits 
from Public Law 480 money in all countries 
where both programs function. Local cur- 
rencies, resulting from the sale of farm sur- 
plus, pay the travel and living expenses of 
visiting American Fulbright professors, 
teachers, lecturers and students. In addi- 
tion these funds defray the travel cost of 
foreign Fulbright fellows visiting the United 
States. 


SOIL STEWARDSHIP 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to draw to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the fact that this week of May 3 to 
10 inclusive is Soil Stewardship Week. 
While we here are most often engrossed 
with the economic and legislative aspects 
of the farm problem, it is well that we 
broaden our vision to consider the soil it- 
self, and man’s relationship to it. 

Soil Stewardship Week is sponsored by 
the National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts and various national 
church organizations who have chosen 
this as a time to observe throughout the 
United States that “the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof” but that 
man has a sacred trust of responsibility 
for its stewardship. 

This observance has been carried out 
since 1946, reaching each year an ever- 
growing number of people who believe, 
with John Ruskin, that “God has lent us 
the earth for our life. It is a great entail. 
It belongs as much to those who are to 
come after us as to us and we have no 
right, by anything we do or neglect, to 
involve them in any unnecessary penal- 
ties, or to deprive them of the benefit 
which was in our power to bequeath. 

The soil conservation districts de- 
serve high commendation for their un- 
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tiring efforts to build understanding of 
both the techniques and the value of soil 
and water conservation. And our deep 
gratitude should go to the churches 
throughout our land who reaffirm the 
meaning of the spiritual link of man to 
earth that has been strong through the 
ages. 

In too many nations of this world, 
hunger and famine are everpresent reali- 
ties. Men and women live out their lives 
without knowing how it feels to have 
enough to eat. Life hangs in a precari- 
ous balance between existence and star- 
vation. In many of these countries, the 
land was once bountiful. But unwise 
use of the land permitted erosion to steal 
away the productive power of the soil 
and changed abundance into want. 

Those who live in cities, and devote 
most of their time to consideration of 
urban affairs, are nevertheless just as de- 
pendent on the soil and water resources 
of this country as were the first colonists. 
All share in the responsibility to protect 
the soil which gives us life, and clothing, 
and shelter. 

We here in this Chamber have a special 
responsibility, for the decisions we make 
here regarding soil and water conserva- 
tion will shape the kinds of lives our 
grandchildren and those who come after 
will live. 

“One generation passeth away and an- 
other generation cometh; but the earth 
abideth for ever.” 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 


A TRIP TO THE WEST 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege recently to make a 
quick trip through several of our 
Western States. 

Every time I have had an opportunity 
to visit the western areas of our country, 
I have been strongly impressed with the 
vigor and friendliness of its people, with 
its determination to overcome any ob- 
stacles to progress, and with its exempli- 
fication of the real spirit of American 
enterprise that has made this a great 
country. This trip was no exception. 

The population of the West is still 
soaring by leaps and bounds, yet its 
officialdom is unafraid to plan boldly 
and imaginatively for even greater prog- 
ress than already achieved. 

It was my privilege to visit with 
three Governors, to at least talk by tele- 
phone with a fourth, to meet with many 
State legislators, and to address briefly 
one State senate. 

As a midwesterner, I can find many 
common bonds with the people along our 
west coast and the western mountain 
country. The pioneer spirit is still evi- 
dent—the willingness to work together 
for progress, to take a real sense of pride 
in every civic development and achieve- 
ment. Perhaps too often some of us 
come to be too complacent about the 
underlying spirit of our country. If 
that is so, let me suggest a trip through- 
out the West as the tonic needed. 

I want my colleagues from Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Utah, and Wy- 
oming to know how deeply impressed I 
was with the warm welcome of the peo- 
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ple in their States, and with the drive 
and energy these western people are dis- 
playing in tackling complex problems 
resulting from their rapid growth. 

I am convinced the West is going to 
make its voice increasingly heard in na- 
tional affairs. And I am convinced, too, 
that the voice of the West will be good 
for the entire Nation—not just the 
West. For we need infused into our en- 
tire national thinking the spirit of 
progress and expansionism that is sym- 
bolized by the West, contrasted with a 
complacent satisfaction with the status 
quo that prevails too often in some parts 
of the country. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 


THE AMERICAN STUDENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had occasion to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate the increasingly 
vital function of the American student 
community in meeting the grave chal- 
lenges confronting this country. The 
significance of the attitudes and activities 
of our student community has been mul- 
tiplied by the critical impact which the 
attitudes and activities of students else- 
where often have these days on the des- 
tiny of their countries. 

In the face of the energetic efforts of 
the Communists to gain the sympathy 
and support of young people and of the 
intellectual leadership of the great 
emerging areas of the world, the uncon- 
cern of our students has seemed dis- 
couraging at times. But surely it is an 
important and encouraging part of the 
record that, despite the general lethargy, 
the student leadership of the United 
States and of our friends around the 
world have together been able to con- 
struct an effective democratic forum for 
the discussion of ideas, the exchange of 
personnel, and the extension of assist- 
ance to oppressed or needy students 
wherever they may be. 

This forum, the Coordinating Secre- 
tariat of the International Student Con- 
ference, with its headquarters in Leiden, 
Holland, could hardly have survived, let 
alone have made the great contributions 
to international understanding which 
have marked its brief existence, without 
the unflagging support of the American 
student community, expressed through 
the representative American national 
student organization, the United States 
National Student Association. 

But invaluable as such overall partici- 
pation in the affairs of the world stu- 
dent community is, it is not, of course, all 
that is necessary. There must also be 
aroused on individual campuses in this 
country a greater awareness of America’s 
problems and a far greater interest in 
the problems of human beings elsewhere. 

In this connection, it is especially 
heartening to see an issue of the Am- 
herst Student, the weekly newspaper 
published by the students of Amherst 
College in Amherst, Mass., devoted en- 
tirely to examining and explaining the 
American educational system in an ob- 
jective and comprehensive manner de- 
signed to be of interest to the students 
of Moscow University. 
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This is an ambitious project, one 
whose value as a means of opening com- 
munication with Russian students on 
problems of common interest is per- 
haps equaled only by its value in mak- 
ing thoughtful young Americans aware 
of their own educational system and of 
their relationship to the student com- 
munity everywhere. 

The project to exchange college pa- 
pers with the University of Moscow was 
conceived by the senior board of the 
Amherst Student last spring. Agree- 
ment was obtained from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to permit such an exchange 
with the University of Moscow, and the 
students at Amherst then proceeded 
with the not inconsiderable task of pre- 
paring their edition. This work was 
carried out under the direction of Paul 
Dodyk, the editor of the Amherst Stu- 
dent, a young man whose talents and 
dedication to high purpose I had oc- 
casion to appreciate and benefit from 
last summer, when he was a member 
of my staff. 

Mr. President, not only is this publica- 
tion a tribute to the energies and initia- 
tive of Paul Dodyk and his colleagues 
at Amherst, but it attains a standard 
of journalistic excellence of which all 
Americans can be proud. It is exten- 
sive in its coverage, scrupulously honest, 
and, overall, an impressive indication of 
the intelligence, integrity, and concern 
for humanity of American college stu- 
dents. One thousand copies have been 
flown to the University of Moscow, and 
I think that if it is distributed, as agreed, 
to the English-speaking students at the 
university, it will make a significant 
contribution to the kind of better under- 
standing which is the best hope for 


peace. 

I would be remiss, Mr. President, if, 
in this connection, having paid tribute 
to the staff of the Amherst Student and 
to the American student community in 
general, I did not add a word or two of 
tribute to that stanch little college 
which bears the proud name of a great 
English soldier who fought. any enemies 
of his sovereign “who came within his 
sight, and looked around for more when 
he was through.” Amherst College is 
now in its 138th year of adding luster to 
an already illustrious name; her intel- 
lectual excellence, her free spirit, and 
her warm concern for human beings has 
produced the kind of academic atmos- 
phere and of concerned citizens of which 
America has greater need now than ever 
before. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to call attention to yet another signifi- 
cant contribution from this center of 
significant contributions. I am sure this 
special edition of the Amherst Student 
will prove an inspiration for similar ef- 
forts in many other colleges to reach out 
and come closer to students in distant 
places. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of an editorial printed 
in both Russian and English in this 
special edition. This editorial explains 
clearly and cogently the impetus behind 
the expenditure of time, effort, and 
money that went into the preparation 
of this edition. 

CV——473 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Amherst Student, Jan. 29, 1959] 
PROSPECTUS 


This issue of the Amherst Student has 
been written primarily for the English- 
speaking students of the University of Mos- 
cow. It is an attempt to sketch briefly the 
rough outlines of higher education in the 
United States; but more important, it is an 
attempt to establish a channel of communi- 
cation between the students of this country 
and those of the Soviet Union. We of the 
Student have high hopes that this issue will 
be the first in a series of exchanges through 
which the students of both nations may 
communicate their experiences and aspira- 
tions to one another. 

In these times of tension when the Soviet 
Union and the United States so often seem 
perilously close to a war of mutual destruc- 
tion and co-annihilation, it is of crucial im- 
portance that whatever differences exist be- 
tween the two nations not be compounded 
by myth and misunderstanding. To dispel 
such myth and promote genuine under- 
standing, this issue of the Student is dedi- 
cated. 

It is only natural that the first of these 
exchanges should be devoted to education, 
the endeavor in which both we and our 
counterparts in the Soviet Union are most 
vitally concerned. If our treatment of the 
material seems too general and our scope 
too comprehensive for readers in this coun- 
try, we ask them only to bear in mind our 
purpose, in reading the pages that follow. 


SAN LUIS UNIT, CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 44) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct the 
San Luis unit of the Central Valley proj- 
ect, California, to enter into an agree- 
ment with the State of California with 
respect to the construction and opera- 
tion of such unit, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, S. 44 
is authored by my distinguished col- 
league from California [Mr. ENGLE] and 
by me. It is endorsed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Secretary of 
the Interior. The Bureau of the Budget 
has interposed no objection. The bill is 
recommended by the government of 
California presided over by the Hon- 
orable Edmund G. Brown, a Democrat; 
and it was recommended by the govern- 
ment of California presided over by his 
predecessor, Hon. Goodwin Knight, a Re- 
publican. Thus, my colleague and I are 
in the happy position of being able to say 
that the bill comes to the Senate floor 
recommended by all those agencies, 
State and Federal, which have an offi- 
cial interest in the subject matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I prefer not to yield 
until I have completed my opening re- 
marks. Then I shall be glad to yield. 

By way of background, I may say— 
and I have said it before in the Senate— 
that in population California is now the 
second largest State among the 49 
States. California has 14 million people. 
Our State is a semiarid region. New 
citizens are coming to California at 
the rate of in excess of half a million 
a year. 
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Water continues to be our basic prob- 
lem. We are grateful to the Govern- 
ment of the United States and to Con- 
gress for the multiplicity of times when, 
under the Constitution, Congress has 
acted in passing reclamation legislation 
to help the people of California solve 
their water problems. 

Mr. President, the proposed legislation 
before us now is of great importance to 
the State of California. This is the sec- 
ond time such legislation, designed to 
authorize the San Luis project, has been 
before the U.S. Senate. Last year, in the 
85th Congress, the Senate considered a 
bill essentially the same as S. 44, and 
voted its approval. 

This year hearings were again held on 
this proposal by the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Reclamation and Irrigation of 
the Senate Interior Committee. It was 
gratifying to all of us who have been 
urging this legislation for several years 
to find that every segment within the 
State of California now has given this 
bill its unequivocal endorsement. The 
people from southern California, the 
people from northern California, the 
State Government speaking through its 
Governor, every interested segment of 
our State, came before the subcommittee 
and gave vigorous endorsement of this 
legislation. I am grateful to Senator 
ANDERSON, of New Mexico, for the man- 
ner in which he handled this bill both in 
the subcommittee and before the full 
Senate Interior Committee. I thank the 
distinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Senator Murray, of Montana, 
indeed, every member of the full com- 
mittee which sent the bill unanimously 
to the floor. 

Briefly, the legislation before you en- 
visages the construction of a giant, 
2,100,000 acre-feet storage reservoir, 
jointly to be used by the State of Cali- 
fornia in sending northern surplus water 
on south through the lower San Joaquin, 
and through the coastal counties, and 
into all of southern California under a 
gigantic State system paid for by the 
State and its people; and used also by 
the Federal Government in rescuing 
500,000 acres of land now in danger of 
destruction because of the vanishing 
water supply by adding that vast area 
to a Federal reclamation project, the 
Central Valley project. 

Thus, two systems—one a Federal 
project in being; the other, a State proj- 
ject about to get under way—would both 
be served at San Luis, the point where 
they cross—by a single storage reservoir 
whose cost of construction and operation 
would be shared by both governments. 

The importance of speedy action by 
Congress at this time has been height- 
ened by various developments in Califor- 
nia. Outstanding is the fact that a deci- 
sion has been reached on the general 
routing of an imagination-challenging 
aqueduct to carry surplus waters of 
northern California to the heavily 
settled communities of the southern half 
of the State. 

The bill provides for the building and 
operation of a 2,100,000-acre-feet reser- 
voir at the San Luis site on the west side 
of San Joaquin Valley to store and fur- 
nish water for what are in actuality two 
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separate projects. These, as I say, are 
an additional unit of the vast Central 
Valley project, a Federal undertaking, 
and an integral part of the Feather River 
project, a purely State enterprise. 

As for the Federal interest, the project 
will serve lands now completely depend- 
ent upon irrigation water pumped from 
underground sources. Years of over- 
draft have caused the groundwater table 
to recede at an alarming rate. The situ- 
ation has become acutely critical in re- 
cent years. The supplemental water 
from this project would halt the inevita- 
ble abandonment of land which other- 
wise is liable to revert to semidesert. 
Thus, the Federal undertaking would be 
wholly in harmony with the objectives 
of our Federal reclamation policy of 
more than a half century, by assuring 
a livelihood for American families. At 
present, nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion persons would be benefited directly 
and indirectly by the San Luis develop- 
ment. 

Here is a unique opportunity for pool- 
ing of Federal and State resources and 
abilities. The San Luis project would 
have a dual purpose and the one suita- 
ble reservoir site in the valley of the 
San Joaquin would be used by both gov- 
ernments, State and Federal. It will be 
an important link in the development of 
California, specifically in sections from 
the lower San Joaquin and Santa Bar- 
bara, and beyond the Tehachapi Moun- 
tains south to the Mexican border. 
These areas, with startling increases in 
population and industry, are vitally con- 
cerned with efforts to transfer excess 
water from the surplus counties of the 
north to the critical deficiency communi- 
ties of the south where additional sup- 
plies are imperative to maintain the 
present economy, let alone meet forecast 
demands for greater quantities to ac- 
commodate the logically anticipated 
growth. 

The physical plan of San Luis involves 
capturing a portion of the winter run- 
off which each year flows into the Sac- 
ramento-San Joaquin Delta and is 
wasted into the Pacific Ocean. The 
water would be transported by means of 
the existing Tracy Pumping Plant and 
the Delta-Mendota Canal of the Central 
Valley project to a point near the San 
Luis reservoir site. There, new facili- 
ties would be constructed to lift the 
water to the reservoir for storage, ulti- 
mately for either delivery to agricultur- 
al lands of the surrounding area for use 
during the irrigation season, or for 
transportation through huge new aque- 
ducts to the residential, industrial, 
metropolitan and other areas of Los An- 
geles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernar- 
dino, Ventura and San Diego Counties. 
It will almost double the utility of the 
existing Delta-Mendota canal system by 
providing for its use at a time when 
otherwise it would be idle. 

The California water plan, with an 
aggregate estimated cost to California 
of nearly $12 billion, envisions facilities 
basically similar in design and location 
to those proposed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation to serve the San Joaquin 
Valley. It is essential to provide a stor- 
age and regulating reservoir at a mid- 
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way point on the route of the contem- 
plated interbasin exchanges, 

It is obvious that any effort to use a 
single reservoir and related facilities 
for discharge of Federal and State re- 
sponsibilities can lead to complications 
and differences. Happily, these have 
been resolved and dissipated. Prolonged 
conferences and discussions have hap- 
pily resulted in a meeting of minds and 
the drafting of this bill. Both State 
and Bureau officials are on record to 
the effect that there are no engineering, 
financial, legal or other obstacles to the 
coordination, for both Federal and State 
purposes, of construction and operation 
of the San Luis project as contemplated 
in S. 44. 

As I mentioned earlier, this bill is 
essentially the same as the bill we con- 
sidered last year. Let me touch briefly 
on the major differences between S. 44 
and last year’s legislation. One change, 
on page 3, line 25, relates to the cutoff 
date for the agreement to be entered 
into between the State of California and 
the Federal Government. The bill last 
year provided that the cutoff date for 
this agreement was to be July 1, 1960. 
The present bill extends this date to 
January 1, 1962. Another substantive 
change to last year’s bill will be found 
on page 2, beginning on line 12. Here 
we have provided language to make it 
crystal clear that the Secretary of the 
Interior has a mandate to construct the 
dam and reservoir so as to permit the 
expansion into such construction of 
other joint-use facilities, subject to limi- 
tations and appropriations authorized, 
and the agreement with the State of 
California. 

The purpose of this language is to 
clarify provisions of the bill to pave the 
way for the integration of the San Luis 
unit with the Central Valley project of 
the California State water plan. This 
arrangement will assure full protection 
for the Federal investment and at the 
same time evidence cooperation with the 
State of California in the conservation 
and development of its water resources. 

While there are other amendments, 
they are largely of a technical nature. 
I will point out to you, however, that the 
bill that my colleague from California 
and I have introduced this year, through 
an inadvertence, did not contain what 
appears in the printed bill as section 6. 
This section relates to the application 
of Federal reclamation laws. The lan- 
guage in section 6 of the present bill 
is essentially the same as section 7 of 
last year’s bill. 

I have emphasized throughout these 
remarks the project would have a dual 
purpose, carrying out both a Federal and 
a State plan and supplying water for 
different uses. We envisage construc- 
tion of a 2,100,000-acre-feet reservoir be- 
cause that would be more economical, 
more practicable, and the commonsense 
way of proceeding to meet these varying 
requirements. Accordingly, the bill 
should unequivocally provide that in one 
area served by the Federal project, Fed- 
eral reclamation law will apply, while 
in the other area, served by the Feather 
River project, California law will apply. 
It should be made crystal clear that the 
Federal acreage limitations will be en- 
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forced in the case of those benefiting 
from the Federal project in this joint 
venture. It similarly should unequiv- 
ocably declare that Federal laws will not 
in any way or manner affect lands which 
may be supplied from features which are 
a part of the California water plan. 
Both those for and against this legisla- 
tion should know beyond doubt that the 
project will handle purely intrastate 
waters which the Creator has sent to 
California, and that under the State sys- 
tem, these State waters will be used in 
accordance with State laws. I wish it 
equally clear and unmistakable that on 
the lands which are part of the Central 
Valley project, the waters will be used 
pursuant to Federal law. The fact that 
the same reservoir will be used to store 
two categories of water should not lead 
to the imposition of a Federal law and 
Federal obligations on persons who are 
beneficiaries only of the State expendi- 
ture and effort. 

The bill thoroughly protects the in- 
terest of the United States, In the very 
unlikely event that an agreement with 
California cannot be reached, the Secre- 
tary of Interior must report that fact 
to the Congress and then wait 90 days 
before proceeding to construct the proj- 
ect according to Bureau of Reclamation 
specifications and plan. Under no cir- 
cumstances can the Secretary initiate 
the project until he has secured, or has 
satisfactory evidence of his ability to se- 
cure, all rights to the use of water neces- 
sary for successful operation. Further, 
the entire Federal cost of the project al- 
located to water users will be repaid by 
them over a period not to exceed 50 years. 

The bill likewise contains carefully 
framed provisions to protect and advance 
the interests of California. For example, 
should the State elect not to enter into 
the contemplated contract with the Fed- 
eral Government, it can still preserve its 
interest in the site by making available 
to the Secretary sufficient funds to pay 
the additional cost of designing and con- 
structing the dam and joint-use facili- 
ties to permit enlargement at some sub- 
sequent date. Thus, the State will ac- 
quire an irrevocable right to enlarge or 
modify those facilities at any time in the 
future and a perpetual right to the use 
of such additional capacity. 

Based on a State-Federal agreement, 
the Secretary, as the bill now provides, 
can either initially construct the reser- 
voir to full capacity, 2,100,000 acre-feet, 
and to corresponding capacity of other 
joint-use facilities, in order to permit im- 
mediate integration and coordinated op- 
eration of the works, or he can construct 
them to meet requirements of the Bureau 
of Reclamation but on a basis susceptible 
to future expansion by the State if later 
desired. 

The benefits of this venture should be 
widespread. Its need is obvious from 
reference to the tremendous expansion 
of California population, industry and 
agriculture during recent years. From 
a population of less than 7 million in 
1940, we have more than double that 
number of people today. The State de- 
partment of water resources shows an 
almost unbelievable rise in consumption 
of water and foresees even harder to 
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comprehend increases in the rest of the 
present century. The department re- 
ported that back in 1950 the estimated 
seasonal shortage of developed water in 
California was about 2.7 million acre- 
feet and by 1965 some experts warn that, 
without this and other equally vital 
undertakings, the overdraft may reach 
10 million acre-feet per season. 

When the Governor of California was 
here several weeks ago, he appeared be- 
fore our committee and urged that the 
bill in its present form be passed. I do, 
also. 

There are one or two other things to 
which I wish to allude. First of all, be- 
fore the committee, interested citizens 
who represented the areas in my State 
covered by the counties of Santa Clara, 
San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Monterey 
asked for an opportunity to be consid- 
ered in the legislation with respect to 
the possibility of an additional source 
of surplus water for the people who are 
moving into those areas and who will 
need water for domestic purposes. The 
proposed legislation, I am glad to say, 
contains the following section: 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to provide 
Central Valley project service, by way of the 
Pacheco Tunnel route, to lands and munici- 
palities in Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey Counties: Provided, 
That construction of the works to provide 
such service shall not be undertaken until a 
report demonstrating their physical and eco- 
nomic feasibility has been completed, re- 
viewed by the State, and approved by the 
Secretary and by the Congress, and in no 
event prior to July 1, 1964, unless, in the 
meantime, the Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia shall have notified the Secretary that 
the State approves the construction of such 
works by the United States. 


Thus, were the bill to become law, as I 
devoutly hope it will, Congress would 
have an additional responsibility to dis- 
charge under the section I have just 
read. But I think it fair to say that the 
one apprehension, about which I very 
much regret one or two of my colleagues 
have spoken to me, concerns another sec- 
tion. I want to try to meet any objec- 
tion head on, if I can, and to spread the 
facts on the RECORD now. 

Mr. President, there is every intention 
on the part of the authors of the bill to 
have the Federal reclamation law apply 
completely to every drop of water which 
goes into the San Luis Dam and which 
thereafter is to be used on properties 
lying within the expanded Federal rec- 
lamation area. There is every inten- 
tion on the part of the authors of this 
measure that the water for storage in 
this reservoir which is to be used by the 
State of California in the State system, 
paid for by the people of California, 
and almost completely to be used for 
domestic purposes, shall be governed by 
the law of the State of California, and 
by the law of the State of California 
alone. 

Thus, Mr. President, we have here a 
proposal for a joint-use reservoir utiliz- 
ing the only area in the mountains of 
my State which is suitable for a great 
2-million-acre dam by means of which 
Federal benefits under Federal recla- 
mation law will flow to farmers in a 
Federal area, and by means of which 
benefits to the people of my State who 
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will need water will be received from 
the. waters stored in the dam which 
feeds the State system. 

Mr. President, is it not just that, in 
such a situation, State law, and State 
law alone, shall govern? I think so; 
and it is on that basis that we have 
particularly provided in section 6(a): 

The provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws shall not be applicable to water de- 
liveries or to the use of drainage facilities 
serving lands under contract with the State 
to receive a water supply, outside of the 
Federal San Luis unit service area described 
in the report of the Department of the 
Interior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central 
Valley Project”, dated December 17, 1956. 


Mr. President, if there were two dam- 
sites at San Luis, the Federal Govern- 
ment could proceed to build one dam 
to serve the Federal reclamation area; 
and the State of California could pro- 
ceed to build a dam immediately ad- 
jacent to it, and to have pass through 
the latter dam waters serving the State 
system only. But how ridiculous and 
how economically unfeasible such an 
arrangement would be. 

Mr. President, is it not in the interests 
of the people of the United States and 
the people of California that one reser- 
voir be constructed jointly at the one 
site the Creator has made available, and 
that it be used in a joint capacity? I 
think so. So does my colleague. So 
does the Governor of California. So 
does every member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs— 
whether Democrat or Republican. 

So, Mr. President, this is a piece of 
proposed legislation which should be 
passed this year by the Senate, as it was 
passed last time, and this year in the 
hope that it will soon be on its way to the 
White House. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, in the 
85th Congress the Senate passed pro- 
posed legislation virtually identical in 
substance with the bill which now is be- 
fore us. So most Senators are well ac- 
quainted with the merits of the San 
Luis project. 

Furthermore, I may say that my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], has made 
an excellent explanation of this project. 

Mr. President, in the last session of 
Congress, the corresponding bill was co- 
authored by the present senior Senator 
from California [Mr. Kuchl] and by 
my predecessor, who then was the mi- 
nority leader, Senator Knowland, then 
the senior Senator from California. So 
little can be added to the information 
my colleagues already have with respect 
to this project. 

Mr. President, today I wish to empha- 
size only two or three points, which, al- 
though not new, are important, and 
should be kept in mind in connection 
with the consideration of this proposed 
legislation. 

First and foremost, Mr. President, this: 
project is a “rescue” project, not a new 
development. Almost no new land will 
be brought into agricultural production. 
The service area of the Federal San Luis 
unit already is almost fully irrigated 
from ground water pumped from deep 
wells which are almost as deep and as 
expensive as some oil wells. These tube 
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wells go down from 600 feet to more than 
2,000 feet. They cost approximately 
$75,000 to drill—each. 

I can remember when we thought a 
ranch which cost $75,000 was a good- 
sized ranch and an expensive one, The 
water pumped from these depths costs 
$20 or more an acre-foot. But the 
worst feature of the matter is that the 
water is giving out; the water table is 
sinking lower and lower each year, be- 
eause the required draft on this sub- 
terranean supply is so much greater 
than its annual natural replenishment. 
The figures shown by hydrologic studies 
are in the order of 1 million or more 
acre-feet of annual use, as against 220,- 
000 acre-feet of annual replenishment. 
In other words, in order to sustain a 
developed and highly productive agri- 
cultural economy, this ground water is 
being mined“ to the point of exhaus- 
tion; and we are, in effect, consuming 
a capital resource. That is why I call 
the San Luis project a “rescue” project. 
It is a project to save good cropland 
from returning to sagebrush and sand. 

Second, Mr. President, I should like 
to point out that the San Luis project 
will not add to price-supported agricul- 
tural production. Now that we have 
huge agricultural surpluses, I think that 
is an important point, because it would 
not make sense to develop any agricul- 
tural production which would be added 
to the existing surpluses. No corn, no 
tobacco, no rice, and no peanuts are 
grown in the service area, The cotton 
grown there is the long-staple variety 
which is not competitive with southern 
cotton; and in any event the cotton 
acreage will not be increased by this 
reclamation project. 

My opinion is that the cotton acreage 
will decline, because with an assured 
water supply, the trend will be toward 
high value speciality crops and toward 
smaller farms, which are not typical of 
large-scale cotton production. 

As for the wheat which now is grown 
in the area, it will disappear entirely 
under full irrigation, in favor of alfalfa, 
vegetables, fruits, melons, and similar 
crop versatility. I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that every time we have added 
water to the farms in the Western States 
we have decreased the size of the farms, 
we have increased the number of family- 
sized farms, we have moved in the direc- 
tion of diversified farming, and we have 
moved away from large-scale farming. 

Another significant point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the farmers of San Luis will 
pay for this project virtually 100 percent. 
The San Luis costs are allocated almost 
entirely to irrigation, except for a little 
which is allocated to municipal water 
supply, plus a small item of $100,000 
which is allocated to recreation. No 
part of the cost is allocated to flood con- 
trol or to electric power. Except for the 
recreation item costing $100,000, the full 
cost of the Federal San Luis unit will be 
repaid to the Federal Treasury by the 
water users under reclamation law. 

Mr. President, with reference to the 
item for recreation—an item in the 
amount of $100,000—let me say that the 
cost of recreation facilities on these great 
lakes in California should not be charged 
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to the farmers. The irrigators should 
not have to pay for recreational facilities 
on these great projects. Such recrea- 
tional facilities benefit the city dwellers 
and others who, on weekends and at 
other times, enjoy those water resources. 
In some instances, on the man-made 
lakes in California, there are as many 
as 35,000 persons on a weekend. They 
enjoy those facilities. The Government 
has erected them. In my opinion, the 
expenditure of $100,000, nonreimbursa- 
ble, for recreational facilities is justified, 
because they are for the benefit of the 
general public, not for the benefit of the 
irrigators. To do otherwise would be 
to require that the irrigators pay the 
cost of recreational facilities which are 
used by others. 

Finally, as the Governor of California 
emphasized at the committee hearings 
on Senate bill 44, the State of California 
is making a tremendous effort to solve 
its own critical water problem. My col- 
league already has referred to this effort. 
The Federal San Luis unit of the Central 
Valley project is part and parcel of the 
overall State water plan which the 
State is prepared to commence with ex- 
penditures of more than $1 billion of its 
own money in the next few years. For 
the joint-use facilities of San Luis alone, 
under the cooperative Federal-State 
plan proposed in Senate bill 44, the 
State’s share of San Luis construction 
is estimated at $240 million, and the 
Federal share at $160 million. The San 
Luis reservoir and other joint-use facil- 
ities, whether constructed initially only 
to serve the Federal project, or whether 
built to enlarged capacity to serve both 
projects, will be operated by the Federal 
Government as a part of the Central Val- 
ley project, under agreement with the 
State. 

To avoid any possible confusion, let 
me summarize the cost figures again: 
The Federal San Luis unit of the Central 
Valley project is estimated to cost 
$290,430,000, which is the top limit of 
Fodera expenditure authorized by this 
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Of that total, about $160 million is 
for works that may be utilized also by 
the State of California as a link in its 
great conveyance system to transfer 
Feather River water to southern Cali- 
fornia. Upon execution of the Federal- 
State agreement contemplated by S. 44, 
the State will contribute approximately 
$240 million to pay the cost of the en- 
larged capacities that will be required 
in the San Luis Reservoir and other 
joint-use facilities in order to accommo- 
date the needs of both the Federal and 
State projects. Then, in addition, the 
State will spend approximately $420 
million on the Oroville Dam and power- 
plants on the Feather River, plus an- 
other billion dollars in excess of its San 
Luis contribution to convey Feather 
River water from the delta to southern 
California. The ultimate cost of the en- 
tire State water plan is presently esti- 
mated at more than $11 billion—the fig- 
ure mentioned by my colleague, the 
senior Senator from California. 

As Governor Brown said in his testi- 
mony on S. 44, “No State ever has 
made a comparable proposal.” Indeed, 
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the Federal San Luis unit of the Central 
Valley project is but a small part of 
a tremendous self-help program of the 
State of California in which this Federal 
project will be integrated for the mutual 
benefit of both. Here is an ideal coop- 
erative arrangement between the two 
levels of government that is an espe- 
cially good reclamation bargain for the 
United States, and it is a good program 
for the needed water development of the 
State of California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague and myself, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc. If I 
understand correctly, thereafter the able 
senior Senator from Illinois or any other 
Senator would have a right to offer 
amendments to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
any amendment would be in order. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc, and 
that it be in order thereafter to offer 
amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 


On page 1, line 5, after the name “Cali- 
fornia,” to insert “hereinafter referred to as 
the Federal San Luis unit service area”; on 
page 2, line 9, after the word “works”, to in- 
sert “of the San Luis unit”; in line 13, after 
the name “San Luis Canal”, to strike out 
“Those joint use facilities may be construct- 
ed to permit future expansion, and upon 
agreement by the State or some other public 
agency to equitably share the costs as later 
provided in this Act, shall either be so con- 
structed or“ and insert The joint-use facili- 
ties consisting of the dam and reservoir shall 
be constructed, and other joint-use facilities 
may be constructed so as to permit future 
expansion; or the joint-use facilities”; in 
line 23, after the word “area”, to insert “as 
hereinafter provided”; on page 3, line 14, 
after the name “San Luis unit”, to strike 
out “or has otherwise made provision, in 
accordance with section 4 of this Act, for 
meeting the drainage requirements of the 
San Luis unit” and insert “or has made pro- 
vision for constructing the San Luis inter- 
ceptor drain to the delta designed to meet 
the drainage requirements of the San Luis 
unit as generally outlined in San Luis project 
report by the Bureau of Reclamation of May 
1955, as transmitted to the Congress by the 
Secretary of the Interior, December 17, 
1956.”; on page 4, line 3, after the word 
“the”, to insert Federal“; in line 4, after 
the name “San Luis”, to insert unit“; in 
line 11, after the word “by”, to strike out 
“July 1, 1960“ and insert “January 1, 1962”; 
on page 5, line 10, after the word “State”, to 
insert “shall agree equitably to share the 
total cost of constructing the joint-use fa- 
cilities and as a part of its share”; in line 
20, after the word “interfere”, to insert 
“unduly”; on page 6, at the beginning of line 
17, to strike out “appropriate” and insert 
“equitable”; on page 7, line 9, after the word 
“interfere”, to insert “unduly”; in line 13, 
after the word an“, to strike out “appro- 
priate” and insert “equitable”; on page 8, 
line 15, after the word “the”, to insert “Fed- 
eral”; on page 9, line 15, after “(60 Stat. 
1080, 16 U.S.C. 662)”, to insert “as amended”; 
on page 10, after line 21, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) The provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws shall not be applicable to 
water deliveries or to the use of drainage fa- 
cilities serving lands under contract with the 
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State to receive a water supply, outside of 
the Federal San Luis unit service area de- 
scribed in the report of the Department of 
the Interior, entitled ‘San Luis Unit, Central 
Valley Project,’ dated December 17, 1956. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide Central Valley project service, by way 
of the Pacheco Tunnel route, to lands and 
municipalities in Santa Clara, San Benito, 
Santa Cruz, and Monterey Counties: Pro- 
vided, That construction of the works to pro- 
vide such service shall not be undertaken 
until a report demonstrating their physical 
and economic feasibility has been completed, 
reviewed by the State, and approved by the 
Secretary and by the Congress, and in no 
event prior to July 1, 1964, unless, in the 
meantime, the Governor of the State of Cali- 
fornia shall have notified the Secretary that 
the State approves the construction of such 
works by the United States.” 

And, on page 11, at the beginning of line 
16, to change the section number from “6” to 
“7"; so as to make the bill read: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That for the prin- 
cipal purpose of furnishing water for the irri- 
gation of approximately five hundred thou- 
sand acres of land in Merced, Fresno, and 
Kings Counties, California, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Federal San Luis unit service 
area, and as incidents thereto of furnishing 
water for municipal and domestic use and 
providing recreation and fish and wildlife 
benefits, the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary) is au- 
thorized to construct, operate, and maintain 
the San Luis unit as an integral part of the 
Central Valley project. The principal engi- 
neering features of said unit shall be a dam 
and reservoir at or near the San Luis site, 
a forebay and afterbay, the San Luis Canal, 
the Pleasant Valley Canal, and necessary 
pumping plants, distribution systems, drains, 
channels, levees, flood works, and related fa- 
cilities. The works of the San Luis unit 
(hereinafter referred to as joint-use facili- 
ties) for joint use with the State of Cali- 
fornia (hereinafter referred to as the State) 
shall be the dam and reservoir at or near the 
San Luis site, forebay and afterbay, pump- 
ing plants, and the San Luis Canal. The 
joint-use facilities consisting of the dam 
and reservoir shall be constructed, and other 
joint-use facilities may be constructed so 
as to permit future expansion; or the joint- 
use facilities shall be constructed initially 
to the capacities necessary to serve both the 
Federal San Luis unit service area and the 
State’s service area as hereinafter provided. 
In constructing, operating, and maintaining 
the San Luis unit, the Secretary shall be 
governed by the Federal reclamation laws 
(Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to) except so far as the provisions thereof are 
inconsistent with this Act. Construction of 
the San Luis unit shall not be commenced 
until the Secretary has (1) secured, or has 
satisfactory assurance of his ability to secure, 
all rights to the use of water which are nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of the unit 
and the terms and conditions of this Act, 
and (2) received satisfactory assurance from 
the State of California that it will make 
provision for a master drainage outlet and 
disposal channel for the San Joaquin Valley, 
as generally outlined in the California water 
plan, Bulletin Numbered 3, of the California 
Department of Water Resources, which will 
adequately serve, by connection therewith, 
the drainage system for the San Luis unit or 
has made provision for constructing the San 
Luis interceptor drain to the delta designed 
to meet the drainage requirements of the 
San Luis unit as generally outlined in San 
Luis project report by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation of May 1955, as transmitted to the 
Congress by the Secretary of the Interior, 
December 17, 1956, 
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“Sec.2. The Secretary is authorized, on 
behalf of the United States, to negotiate and 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California providing for coordinated opera- 
tion of the San Luis unit, including the 
joint-use facilities, in order that the State 
may, without cost to the United States, de- 
liver water in service areas outside the Fed- 
eral San Luis unit service area as described 
in the report of the Department of the In- 
terior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central Val- 
ley Project,” dated December 17, 1956. The 
Secretary shall not commence construction 
of the San Luis unit, except for the prepara- 
tion of designs and specifications and other 
preliminary work, until the execution of 
such an agreement between the United 
States and the State, but if such an agree- 
ment has not been executed by January 1, 
1962, and if, after consultation with the 
Governor of the State, the Secretary deter- 
mines that the prospects of reaching accord 
on the terms thereof are not reasonably firm, 
he may proceed to construct and operate 
the San Luis unit in accordance with section 
1 of this Act: Provided, That, if the Secre- 
tary so determines, he shall report thereon to 
the Congress and shall not commence con- 
struction for ninety calendar days from the 
date of his report (which ninety days, how- 
ever, shall not include days on which either 
the House of Representatives or the Senate 
is not in session because of an adjournment 
of more than three days). In considering the 
prospects of reaching accord on the terms 
of the agreement the Secretary shall give 
substantial weight to any relevant affirmative 
action theretofore taken by the State, in- 
cluding the enactment of State legislation 
authorizing the State to acquire and con- 
vey to the United States title to lands to be 
used for the San Luis unit or assistance 
given by it in financing Federal design and 
construction of the unit. The authority 
conferred upon the Secretary by the first 
sentence of this section shall not, except 
as is otherwise provided in this section, be 
construed as a limitation upon the exercise 
by him of the authority conferred in section 
1 of this Act, but if the State shall agree 
equitably. to share the total cost of con- 
structing the joint-use facilities and as a 
part of its share shall make available to the 
Secretary sufficient funds to pay the addi- 
tional cost of designing and constructing the 
joint-use facilities so as to permit enlarge- 
ment, it shall have an irrevocable right to 
enlarge or modify such facilities at any time 
in the future, and a perpetual right to the 
use of such additional capacity: Provided, 
That the performance of such work by the 
State, after approval of its plans by the Sec- 
retary, shall be so carried on as not to inter- 
fere unduly with the operation of the proj- 
ect for the purposes set forth in section 1 of 
this Act: And provided further, That this 
right may be relinquished by the State at 
any time at its option. 

“Sec, 3. The agreement between the United 
States and the State referred to in section 
2 of this Act shall provide, among other 
things, that— 

“(a) the joint use facilities to be con- 
structed by the Secretary shall be so de- 
signed and constructed to such capacities 
and in such manner as to permit either (i) 
immediate integration and coordinated 
operation with the State’s water projects by 
providing, among other things, a capacity 
in San Luis Reservoir of approximately two 
million one hundred thousand acre-feet and 
corresponding capacities in the other joint- 
use facilities or (ii) such subsequent en- 
largement or other modification as may be 
required for integration and coordinated 
operation therewith; 

“(b) the State shall make available to the 
Secretary during the construction period 
sufficient funds to pay an equitable share of 
the construction costs of any facilities de- 
signed and constructed as provided in para- 
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graph (a) above. The State contribution 
shall be made in annual installments, each 
of which bears approximately the same 
ratio to total expenditures during that year 
as the total of the State’s share bears to the 
total cost of the facilities; the State may 
make advances to the United States in order 
to maintain a timely construction schedule 
of the joint use facilities and the works of 
the San Luis unit to be used by the State 
and the United States; 

“(c) the State may at any time after ap- 
proval of its plans by the Secretary and at 
its own expense enlarge or modify San Luis 
Dam and Reservoir and other facilities to 
be used jointly by the State and the United 
States, but the performance of such work 
shall be so carried on as not to interfere 
unduly with the operation of the San Luis 
unit for the purposes set forth in section 1 
of this Act; 

„d) the United States and the State shall 
each pay annually an equitable share of the 
operation, maintenance, and replacement 
costs of the joint use facilities; 

“(e) promptly after execution of this 
agreement between the Secretary and the 
State, and for the purpose of said agreement, 
the State shall convey to the United States 
title to any lands, easements, and rights-of- 
way which it then owns and which are re- 
quired for the joint use facilities. The State 
shall be given credit for the costs of these 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way toward 
its share of the construction cost of the joint 
use facilities. The State shall likewise be 
given credit for any funds advanced by it 
to the Secretary for preparation of designs 
and specifications or for any other work in 
connection with the joint use facilities; 

“(f) the rights to the use of capacities 
of the joint use facilities of the San Luis 
unit shall be allocated to the United States 
and the State, respectively, in such manner 
as may be mutually agreed upon. The 
United States shall not be restricted in the 
exercise of its right so allocated, which shall 
be sufficient to carry out the purposes of 
section 1 of this Act and which shall extend 
throughout the repayment period and so 
long thereafter as title to the works remains 
in the United States. The State shall not 
be restricted in the exercise of its allocated 
right to the use of the capacities of the Joint 
use facilities for water service outside the 
Federal San Luis unit service area. 

“(g) the Secretary may turn over to the 
State the care, operation, and maintenance 
of any works of the San Luis unit which are 
used jointly by the United States and the 
State at such time and under such condi- 
tions as shall be agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary and the State; 

“(h) notwithstanding transfer of title or 
the care, operation, and maintenance of any 
works to the State, as hereinbefore provided, 
any organization which has theretofore en- 
tered into a contract with the United States 
under the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
for a water supply through the works of the 
San Luis unit, including joint use facilities, 
shall continue to have and to enjoy the same 
rights which it would have had under its 
contract with the United States and the pro- 
visions of paragraph (4) of section 1 of the 
Act of July 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 483, 43 U.S.C. 
485h-1), in the absence of such transfer, 
and its enjoyment of such rights shall be 
without added cost or other detriment aris- 
ing from such transfer; 

“(i) if a nonreimbursable allocation to 
the preservation and propagation of fish and 
wildlife has been made as provided in sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of August 14, 1946 (60 
Stat. 1080, 16 U.S.C, 662), as amended, the 
features of the unit to which such alloca- 
tion is attributable shall, notwithstanding 
transfer of title or of the care, operation, and 
maintenance to the State, be operated and 
maintained in such wise as to retain the 
bases upon which such allocation is pre- 
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mised and, upon failure so to operate and 
maintain those features, the amount allo- 
cated thereto shall become a reimbursable 
cost to be paid by the State. 

“Sec. 4. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining a drainage system for the San 
Luis unit, the Secretary is authorized to per- 
mit the use thereof by other parties under 
contracts conforming generally to the pro- 
visions of the Federal reclamation laws with 
respect to irrigation repayment or service 
contracts and is further authorized to enter 
into agreements and participate in construc- 
tion and operation of drainage facilities de- 
signed to serve the general area of which 
the lands to be served by the San Luis unit 
are a part, to the extent the works author- 
ized in section 1 of this Act contribute to 
drainage requirements of said area. The 
Secretary is also authorized to permit the 
use of the irrigation facilities of the San 
Luis unit, including its facilities for sup- 
plying pumping energy, under contracts en- 
tered into pursuant to section 1 of the Act 
of February 21, 1911 (36 Stat. 925, 43 U.S.C. 
523). 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized, in 
connection with the San Luis unit, to con- 
struct minimum basic public recreational 
facilities and to arrange for the operation 
and maintenance of the same by the State 
or an appropriate local agency or organiza- 
tion. The cost of such facilities shall be 
nonreturnable and nonreimbursable under 
the Federal reclamation laws. 

“Sec. 6. (a) The provisions of the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws shall not be appli- 
cable to water deliveries or to the use of 
drainage facilities serving lands under con- 
tract with the State to receive a water sup- 
ply, outside of the Federal San Luis unit 
service area described in the report of the 
Department of the Interior, entitled ‘San 
Luis Unit, Central Valley Project,’ dated De- 
cember 17, 1956. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to pro- 
vide Central Valley project service, by way 
of the Pacheco Tunnel route, to lands and 
municipalities in Santa Clara, San Benito, 
Santa Cruz, and Monterey Counties: Pro- 
vided, That construction of the works to 
provide such service shall not be under- 
taken until a report demonstrating their 
physical and economic feasibility has been 
completed, reviewed by the State, and ap- 
proved by the Secretary and by the Con- 
gress, and in no event prior to July 1, 1964, 
unless, in the meantime, the Governor of 
the State of California shall have notified 
the Secretary that the State approves the 
construction of such works by the United 
States. 

“Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the works 
of the San Luis unit, including joint use 
facilities, authorized by this Act, other than 
distribution systems and drains, the sum of 
$290,430,000, plus such additional amount, if 
any, as may be required by reason of changes 
in costs of construction of the types involved 
in the San Luis unit as shown by engineer- 
ing indexes. There are also authorized to 
be appropriated, in addition thereto, such 
amounts as are required (a) for construc- 
tion of such distribution systems and drains 
as are not constructed by local interests, and 
(b) for operation and maintenance of the 
unit. All moneys received by the Secretary 
from the State under this Act shall be cov- 
ered into the same accounts as moneys ap- 
propriated hereunder and shall be available, 
without further appropriation, to carry out 
the purposes of this Act.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is evident the 
Senate will not be ready to complete ac- 
tion on the bill this evening. I under- 
stand there will be a yea and nay vote 
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on the measure on Thursday. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the morning hour on 
Thursday, 1 hour be allocated to the 
bill, 30 minutes to a side; and 30 min- 
utes on any amendment offered thereto, 
15 minutes to a side. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, on behalf of 
myself and other Senators, I shall offer 
an amendment to strike section 6(a) 
from the bill. I regard that section, 
which waives the 160-acre limitation of 
reclamation law on so-called State serv- 
ice land, as the crucial part of the bill. 
If the amendment were to carry, 
namely, if we were to strike out section 
6(a) from the bill, I personally would 
vote for the bill. If the section is not 
eliminated from the bill, I shall be com- 
pelled to vote against the bill. 

I regard the debate on section 6(a) 
as of equal importance with debate on 
the bill itself. I ask that the unani- 
mous-consent request be modified so 
that we may have an hour upon the 
amendment dealing with section 6(a), 
as well as 1 hour on final passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing the Senator from Illinois has 
an amendment to offer. Are there 
others to be offered? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall offer the 
amendment not only on behalf of my- 
self, but on behalf of the senior and 
junior Senators from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse and Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Am I correct in 
assuming that is the only amendment 
which will be offered? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot answer the 
question just now. I think it would de- 
pend on the progress which will be made 
on Thursday. I want to do everything 
I can to try to make this water available 
to the people of California, subject to the 
protection of some historic criteria. 

I appreciate the superiority of my dear 
friend from Ilinois in being able to 
speak on such a complicated matter as 
this as briefly as he has suggested in the 
unanimous consent agreement; but it is 
beyond my power of accomplishment. 
Therefore, I could not accept the unani- 
mous consent agreement which the Sen- 
ator from Montana suggests. I may 
say to him it is my honest judgment that 
action on the bill will be completed on 
Thursday afternoon within a reasonable 
period of time, if no unanimous consent 
agreement is offered. I think time will 
be saved without any unanimous con- 
sent agreement. However, I am willing 
to accommodate the Senator from Mon- 
tana on a unanimous consent agreement, 
but it would have to provide for 2 hours 
on an amendment, 1 hour to each side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
at the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness on Thursday 2 hours be set aside for 
the consideration of the amendment, 1 
hour on the bill, and that the Senate 
then proceed to a vote. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do not think we 
should accept that particular formula as 
a part of the unanimous consent agree- 
ment. It protects those who wish to 
speak on the Douglas-Morse-Neuberger 
amendment, but it does not state what 
the period of time on any other amend- 
ment shall be. As to the latter, I think 
a shorter period of time could be agreed 
upon. Possibly the original proposal of 
the acting majority leader of 30 minutes 
to a side on any other amendment might 
be acceptable. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am gradually being whittled down. I 
withdraw my unanimous- consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the acting 
majority leader. Can he tell me to what 
time Order No. 142, Senate bill 72, went 
over? Will that bill be considered prior 
to the time the Senator has mentioned? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. It has been 
held over temporarily, on the basis of ob- 
jections raised and the strong possibility 
that no final action could be taken. It 
is the hope of the leadership that per- 
haps in the meantime the Department 
of the Interior can speed up its recom- 
mendation, and the same statement ap- 
plies to the Budget Bureau, and that the 
bill may be considered when the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
can be present on the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Since the last discus- 
sion of the bill I had the committee staff 
obtain a report which was made by the 
Secretary of the Interior on the pro- 
posed legislation. We have it now and 
will be ready with it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I may say to the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Mexico that we shall do our best to get 
that measure up for consideration later 
this week. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
record will show, I believe, that the Na- 
tion has expended to date nearly $750 
million upon dams and irrigation sys- 
tems of the Central Valley. These have 
been national expenditures financed 
through taxes borne by the people of the 
Nation, including the people of the Mid- 
west and of those areas where there is 
and will be direct competition with the 
products grown in the irrigated regions 
of the Central Valley. 

Mr. President, I have some knowledge 
of this region, since I have traveled 
through it by auto and have inspected 
some of the farms. I have acquainted 
myself over the years with the topogra- 
phy of the land and the water problems 
of the area. 

It is now proposed directly in the bill 
under consideration to authorize the ex- 
penditure of an added $290 million for 
the main supply facilities of the San Luis 
project. The report, on page 10, specifi- 
cally states that another $190 million 
will be needed to provide distribution 
systems, drains, and deep wells. An ad- 
ditional appropriation is authorized for 
this purpose. In all probability, there- 
fore, there will be an added expenditure 
of very close to $500 million from the 
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National Government, or a total ex- 
penditure of approximately $1% billion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. So that the record will 
be crystal clear, is it not true that the 
bill now before the Senate places a $290,- 
430,000 ceiling on the Federal expendi- 
tures? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true of the 
dollar sums specifically mentioned in the 
bill. But I would invite my good friend 
from California to direct his attention to 
line 23 and following on page 11 of the 
bill. I read those lines: 

There are also authorized to be appropri- 
ated, in addition thereto, such amounts as 
are required (a) for construction of such 
distribution systems and drains as are not 
constructed by local interests, and (b) for 
operation and maintenance of the unit. 


Iinvite the attention of my good friend 
also to the passage in the report to which 
I have already referred, which states: 

In addition to the main water supply fea- 
tures the San Luis area would require distri- 
bution systems, drains, and some deep wells. 


As a matter of fact, these are the con- 
struction features referred to in the 
passage of the bill which I have just cov- 
ered. 


The estimated cost of these works is $192,- 
650,000. 


Mr. KUCHEL. If I may, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to read the next sen- 
tence immediately after the point where 
the Senator concluded: 

The local districts could finance and con- 
struct these works by themselves, or request 
the Federal Government to do it. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Les. 
Mr. KUCHEL. It continues: 


In the latter event repayment for these 
works in 40 years would be required. 


I wish to say to my friend from Illinois 
that under the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the Department of the Interior 
the questions as to those surface distribu- 
tion systems, when they arise, will arise 
in the background of what Congress then 
determines to do with respect to Federal 
participation or the question of whether 
the local conservancy districts them- 
selves should undertake the cost of con- 
structing them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. T again invite the at- 
tention of my friend to the phrase in the 
report that the local districts could re- 
quest the Federal Government to do this 
work, The bill then specifically author- 
izes, in lines 24 and 25, page 11, Federal 
appropriations for the construction of 
such distribution systems and drains, so 
that there is authorization for an added 
appropriation for the distribution system 
included in the bill if the localities re- 
quest it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

- Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to my friend 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is very im- 
portant for the legislative history and 
for future reference that we emphasize 
the point the Senator from Illinois is 
now making. I do not think there is any 
doubt about the fact that on page 11, 
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beginning on line 22, the bill in effect 
provides for an amount over and above 
$290,430,000. It provides for such funds 
as the Congress may in the future au- 
thorize to be appropriated. For what? 
It is “for construction of such distribu- 
tion systems and drains as are not con- 
structed by local interests.” What that 
might amount to, I am not in a position 
to testify this afternoon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Department of 
the Interior testified that its cost would 
be about $190 million. 

Mr. MORSE. I was going to say, we 
know it will be a “pretty penny.” It 
seems to me that is the controlling lan- 
guage in reference to future unaccount- 
able-for costs imbedded in the bill. 

I want my friends from California to 
know I have not any doubt that the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon—and I am sure 
this would be true of my colleague and 
also the Senator from Ilinois—will vote 
for it when the matter is brought for- 
ward at a later time, with supporting evi- 
dence to justify the building of distribu- 
tion systems and drains not constructed 
by the local interests, for which authori- 
zation might be asked. I believe my col- 
leagues will have our votes, because we 
have been supporting this kind of water 
resources development time and time 
again. 

It seems to me that language I have 
read is controlling and is not in any way 
limited by what appears in subsection 
(b), which is “for operation and main- 
tenance of the unit.” 

Appropriations could be provided for 
that purpose, also. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is in addition 


to subsection (a) of section 7. - 
Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. MORSE. Yes; that is in addition 
to subsection (a). 

There is involved what I think is a 
sort of implied commitment on my part 
as an individual Senator. I speak only 
for myself, but I think if I vote for the 
passage of the bill with this language in 
it, by implication, at least, I shall be 
saying to the people of California, “I 
will do what I can to help you in the 
future, when you prove your case on the 
merits, to get Federal appropriations for 
construction of such distribution sys- 
tems and drains as are not now con- 
structed by local interests; and, sec- 
ondly, I will help you get money for op- 
eration and maintenance of the unit.” 
I should do so, because of the Federal 
interest involved. I do not think that 
the language which follows— 

All moneys received by the Secretary from 
the State under this Act shall be covered 
into the same accounts as moneys appropri- 
ated hereunder and shall be available, with- 
out further appropriation, to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 


in any way modifies the commitment 
I think we are asked to make beginning 
on line 22, page 11, and ending with the 
word “unit” on line 2, page 12. 

When we vote for passage of the bill 
we ought to know that in effect we are 
voting for the expenditure of much more 
than $290,430,000. Iam in favor of that. 
I am in favor of it, because I think the 
development of these water resources can 
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be justified as sound. At the same time, 
I think we ought to make the RECORD 
perfectly clear, as the Senator from Il- 
linois is doing, as to what the total cost 
is likely to be. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. ENGLE and Mr. NEUBERGER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr: DOUGLAS, I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I want to complete my statement 
on this point, and then I shall yield to 
the Senator from California, and after 
that I shall yield to the junior Senator 
from Oregon. 

I think it is clear that we are most 
certainly asked to authorize the expendi- 
ture of an additional $290 million, and 
in all probability the expenditure of $480 
million. This amount, added to the sum 
already appropriated in past years, will 
reach a figure well in excess of $1 billion, 
and, in all probability will reach $114 
billion. 

Mr. President, I have opposed recla- 
mation projects on high land where the 
growing season is short and where the 
costs per acre have been extremely high. 
I opposed the irrigation features of the 
Upper Colorado Project. I think that 
was a very wasteful project, so far as the 
irrigation features were concerned. 

As I have said, I have inspected this 
territory, and this is a different sort of 
project. This is probably the most 
promising irrigation project which can 
be carried out in the country. There is 
a growing season of approximately 365 
days during the year. 

If water is put on this land—and it is 
apparently proposed to put 28 inches of 
water, or something over 2 feet in depth, 
on each acre of the land—the land will 
blossom not like the rose, but will blos- 
som like Jack’s beanstalk. There are 
tremendous riches in this valley, and the 
land should be developed. 

I wish to make it clear that although 
I have opposed irrigation projects in 
high altitudes where the costs are ex- 
cessive, I am not opposed to this proj- 
ect. I believe that, taken by itself it is 
a proper expenditure of funds. 

However, I address my opposition to 
section 6(a) which I hope the very fine 
Senators who are sponsoring the bill will 
agree to eliminate from the bill. 

Section 6(a) would eliminate the ap- 
plication of the reclamation laws with 
respect to the land which in the future, 
will be serviced by water from the so- 
called State expenditures in raising the 
height of the dam above that provided 
by the Federal Government. Yet the 
State would use the Federal substructure 
and the facilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment that accumulate the water and 
make it available, without which the 
State investment would be ineffective. 

If I may develop my argument a 
bit 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield. I wish, though, to make one point 
clear. I hope my good friend the junior 
Senator from California, whom we are 
so happy to see in the Senate, who has 
made such a fine record in the House, 
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and whose future is so promising, will 
agree to strike section 6(a) from the bill. 

I now yield to the junior Senator from 
California. 

Mr. ENGLE. I thank the Senator for 
oo: kind remarks, as well as for yielding 

me. 

Before the Senator proceeds to a dis- 
cussion of section 6(a) I wish to clear 
up the question of distribution systems. 
They have always been part and parcel 
of every major project. When a project 
is authorized, the authorization act au- 
thorizes the main structure, which 
creates a reservoir behind the dam, but 
it does no good to impound water in a 
fan unless it can be spread out over the 

As a consequence, distribution systems 
have always been an integral part of 
reclamation projects. That is the ap- 
proved method in Oregon, or wherever 
such projects are built. They do cost 
more money, but the building of such 
distribution systems is optional. Local 
interests can build them if they so de- 
sire. The Senator says they can request 
the Federal Government to do it. Of 
course they can, because after the Fed- 
eral Government invests money to build 
a dam, it will make the necessary in- 
vestment to get the water on the land. 
But that may not be the most economi- 
cal way to do it. 

Farmers have learned that they can 
build so-called flat land ditches very 
much cheaper, with their own capital, 
paying interest on it, than if the job 
is done by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
That was the reason I was able to get 
through the Congress a part of the pres- 
ent law with respect to small projects 
legislation, which provides for local con- 
struction of small and simple projects. 

Distribution systems are nothing more 
nor less than flatland ditches. The 
farmers have been building them for 
years. They do not require all the en- 
gineering features of great dams such 
as Trinity, Shasta, Hoover, Bonneville, 
and many others. The farmers build 
them themselves, It is actually cheaper 
to build them in that way than to have 
the project go through the Bureau of 
Reclamation Office in Sacramento, have 
it cleared by the Reclamation Office in 
Denver, and brought back here for sur- 
vey. We have found cases in which ad- 
ministrative costs in connection with 
building flatland ditches ran as high as 
47 percent. 

So if the farmers can borrow money 
at 6 percent or less, they often build 
their own distribution systems. That is 
why the provision in the bill is optional. 
If they can do it cheaper, they will do it, 
without cost to the Federal Government, 
That is what is done in many cases. 

I am sure the Senator knows that at 
least 80 percent of the irrigation works 
in California have been privately built 
by irrigation districts and by the farm- 
ers themselves. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
afraid my good friend misunderstands 
my argument. I may have mentioned 
distribution systems, in assessing the 
possible Federal expenditures author- 
ized in the bill. But I wish to em- 
phasize the fact that fundamentally 
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what is proposed is the transfer of 
water from the northern part of Cali- 
fornia, where there is abundant rainfall, 
to the southern portion and the Central 
Valley, where there is a deficiency of 
rainfall. Is that not correct? 

Mr. ENGLE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
dams in upper California, north of Sac- 
ramento, federally financed, will, there- 
fore, hold back the water and act as 
feeders for the system which is now go- 
ing into effect in San Luis? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is exactly the 
point, Past Federal expenditures, as 
well as those authorized in this bill, will 
contribute to this project. 

Furthermore, is it not true that the 
water, coming south, will go through the 
Delta Mendota Canal, which has been 
federally constructed, and which I have 
inspected? Is that not true? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is true of the Fed- 
eral project. We are not talking about 
the State project. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If there is a State 
project, the water will also go through 
the Delta Mendota Canal, will it not? 

Mr. ENGLE. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How willit get south 
unless it goes through the Delta Men- 
dota Canal? And how will it get into 
the San Luis Reservoir itself, unless it 
goes through the Delta Mendota Canal? 

Mr. ENGLE. The State will build its 
own system. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A duplicate system? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. The 
Delta Mendota Canal is full now, or soon 
will be full. The State project will be 
put on top of the Federal project, as a 
second story, or a second level, without 
any cost to the Federal Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator now 
speaking of the dam? 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes; I am. I do not 
wish to confuse the dam with the distri- 
bution system. Iwas talking about flat- 
land distribution ditches. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator was 
speaking of the final disposition of the 
water. 

Mr. ENGLE. The Senator is speaking 
of the main canal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; and the reser- 
voir, itself. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. With 
reference to those, there will not be a 
plugged nickel of Federal money in the 
State project, and everything the State 
does in order to put a bucketful of water 
on a square foot of land will be paid for 
with State money. That is the reason 
why we have a provision in the bill that 
the reclamation law shall not apply to 
a wholly divisible, completely separate 
program that is paid for, lock, stock, 
and barrel—powerhouse and all—by the 
State taxpayers. Of course, the State 
legislature might see fit to impose a 
limitation of 160 acres. That is its de- 
cision. But the Federal Government 
should not say to the State government, 
“You must impose a limitation of 160 
acres”—or any other limitation—with 
reference to money which the State it- 
self spends. All the Federal Govern- 
ment has done has been to build the 
first story of the structure. The sec- 
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ond story goes on at no cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it possible to have 
a second story without a first story? 

Mr.ENGLE. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it possible to have 
a second story without a foundation, 
without the expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government on the foundation at 
the original level? It would be im- 
possible to have a second story without 
the Federal expenditures on the founda- 
tion and the first story. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is try- 
ing to do what Solomon once proposed— 
namely, to cut a child in two at the 
center, and award one-half to one 
mother and the other half to the other 
mother, What is proposed is a unitary 
dam. 

Mr. ENGLE. This is a fine partner- 
ship between the Federal Government 
and the State government. The State 
government will pay every nickel of its 
share. Not a penny of it will be charged 
to the Federal taxpayers. That is the 
reason for this provision in the bill. 
The projects are completely severable. 
They do not overlap or intermix. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is the same dam, 
is it not? 

Mr. ENGLE. It is the same dam. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator says 
the projects do not intermix, even 
though they involve the same dam. 

Mr. ENGLE. I am speaking of the 
lands on which the water is delivered. 
They are completely severable. That is 
why we have said to the State, “Put up 
your money if you so desire, and build a 
second story on the dam, increase its 
size, and spread the water out on lands 
in the State projects.” Now it is pro- 
posed to say to the States that, with re- 
spect to State projects, a limitation of 
160 acres must apply. Why not apply 
the 160-acre limitation throughout? 
Why not apply the entire body of Federal 
reclamation law, if Senators wish to be 
consistent? I would be against that, 
too. But if the Senator wishes to be 
consistent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from California support an amendment 
of that type? 

Mr. ENGLE. I certainly would not; 
and I do not intend to support the Sen- 
ator’s amendment, which picks out one 
provision of reclamation law and says, 
“We are going to apply it because these 
projects are intermarried.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are not only 
intermarried; they are Siamese twins. 

Mr. ENGLE. Then the Senator ought 
to pick up the Reclamation Act of 1902, 
as amended, and apply the whole of it. 
That is the way to be consistent. If the 
Senator wishes to be consistent, he 
should include it all—even power pref- 
erence. That would make a fine, con- 
sistent argument. At least a little piece 
would not be picked out of the reclama- 
tion law, and we would not say to the 
States, “We are going to apply this par- 
Eonar part of the law, but not the rest 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have great re- 
spect—and, indeed, affection—for both 
Senators from California. I think the 
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real issues have been revealed. The 

question is whether the reclamation 

law, and especially the 160-acre limi- 

tation, is to apply in this area. 

Now my good friend from California 
Says the 160-acre limitation will apply 
on the 440,000 acres of land which will 
be serviced by what is alleged to be 
wholly Federal water. 

I would remind my friend of what he 
well knows, namely, that 120,000 acres of 
these 440,000 acres of land are owned by 
the Southern Pacific Railway. It is land 
which was given to the railway under a 
land grant for the construction of a rail- 
road which was never constructed. 

However I will waive that considera- 
tion. That occurred in the days of Gen- 
eral Grant, in the days of the Credit 
Mobilier, in the days when the railroad 
barons dominated the Senate and the 
House, and when they bought Senators 
and Representatives at so much a head, 
as though they were so much livestock. 
I will waive that. ‘That was 80 years ago. 
I will not question the right of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway—— 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a correction? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should first like to 
refer to last year’s hearings, at page 196, 
in which the Southern Pacific Railway 
and the Southern Pacific Land Co. made 
a very clear statement. They said, in 
effect, that they did not intend to break 
up the 120,000 acres into 160-acre parts. 
I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the letter from the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway and its accompanying 
statement be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
San Francisco, Calif., pete, 4, "1958. 

Re Senate bill S. 1887. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dran Mr. ANDERSON: Reference is made 
to exchange of telegrams concerning land 
owned by Southern Pacific Co. and Southern 
Pacific Land Co. within the San Luis unit of 
the Central Valley project. 

Herewith statement of the above-men- 
tioned companies with respect to its owner- 
ship. 

s Yours very truly, 

L. FRANDSEN. 

STATEMENT OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC Co. AND 

SOUTHERN Paciric Lanp Co. WITH RESPECT 

to Its HOLDINGS IN THE San Luis UNIT OF 

THE CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 

The subject of this statement is future 
irrigation water development in the San 
Joaquin Valley and, in particular, the 
Feather River project and proposed San Luis 
unit of the Central Valley project as they 
affect our landholdings. 

Southern Pacific Co. owns about 65,000 
acres within Westlands Water District in 
Fresno and Kings Counties, and an addi- 
tional 55,000 acres outside of (westerly and 
above), said district but within the so-called 
San Luis service area. The company also 
owns about 30,000 acres in southern Kings 
and Kern Counties which might be served 
by the Feather River project. 

These lands are not being offered for sale, 
but are being held for so 


Tange manage- 
ment purposes, Nearly all of the land is 
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under agricultural-development leases vary- 
ing in size from less than 1 section to about 
30,000 acres. 

The area in which our above-mentioned 
120,000 acres are situated has been in agri- 
cultural production from irrigation wells for 
a considerable period of time. We are of the 
opinion that the acreage and other restric- 
tions of the Federal reclamation laws should 
not, and probably were not intended by 
Congress to apply to areas of going agricul- 
tural economy which need supplemental 
irrigation water. 

We now favor State or local development 
and control of water resources, but welcome 
Federal aid provided the conditions thereof 
are reasonable and bearable. Further, we 
neither seek nor expect any Federal subsidy 
in the form of 40-year interest-free money, 
but are willing to pay our fair share of the 
irrigation benefits provided the capital and 
operating costs are such that the land and 
crops can afford same. 

We are progressive and we are anxious to 
see steps taken to preserve and increase the 
economic welfare. We will expect to co- 
operate in any equitable and reasonable 
water program. 

If it is determined that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, rather than the State or a partner- 
ship or both, shall undertake this project we 
will wish to cooperate. However, there ap- 
pear to be present serious inequities in the 
reclamation law. 

In connection with present regulations 
dealing with Bureau of Reclamation record- 
able contracts, it is our understanding that 
the landowner may not participate in the 
land appraisal. This seems unreasonable. 
Another unreasonable feature is, we believe, 
the lack of provision for price adjustments 
over the years (many years may be required 
to sell landholdings such as ours) to account 
for inflation and other economic factors not 
directly related to surface water availability. 

There is, of course, no existing contract 
between the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Westlands Water District. As the terms of 
such a future contract are unknown, we have 
no present basis for judging how much in- 
terest cost our lands would need bear in order 
to be free of reclamation law restrictions 
and what the water would cost. 

We would like to sit down with people in 
the Bureau of Reclamation to see if figures 
could be developed relative to paying our 
way and retaining our land free of Federal 
restrictions. Also it would be interesting to 
us to learn how the sale of the tremendous 
acreage of excess lands would be handled in 
a case like this and whether the landowners 
would be required under recordable contracts 
to conduct active sale campaigns. 

If a Federal program is decided upon at 
San Luis, we will wish to cooperate and 
trust that the terms provided for will be 
equitable. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to con- 
tinue briefly. I call attention to a very 
important sentence: “We are of the 
opinion that the acreage and other re- 
strictions of Federal reclamation law 
should not, and properly were not in- 
tended by Congress to apply to areas of 
going agricultural economy which need 
supplemental irrigation water.” 

Of course, all this water is supple- 
mental water. 

This year, in the hearings, they made 
a direct statement in the House hearings, 
saying, in effect, that their position re- 
mains unchanged. They referred to 
their statement of last year, which I 
have not read: 

Very briefly, that letter stated that our 
lands are not on the market. They are not 
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for sale. We do not wish to sell our agricul- 
tural properties or our timber properties or 
our grazing properties any more than we 
wish to sell our main line railroad. 


Therefore the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way, which has dominated politics in the 
State of California for many years, does 
not intend to sell. While Hiram John- 
son clipped its wings somewhat, it still 
has some powers in California about 
which my friend knows. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What dire conclusion 
does my honorable friend draw from 
what he has just said? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I draw the conclu- 
sion that the Southern Pacific Railway 
does not intend to abide by the 160- 
acre limitation, even on the 440,000 acres 
which are said to be federally serviced. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let us analyze this 
very carefully, because I say respectfully 
that my friend from Illinois is wrong. 
First of all, my able colleague wishes 
to point out that the figure as the 
amount of property the railroad owns in 
this area, if my able colleague from Cali- 
fornia will give me his attention 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ihave the statement 
of the representative of the Southern 
Pacific Railway. The statement shows 
that the railway owns 120,000 acres. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Not in the Central 
Valley service area. 

Mr. ENGLE. I know that the Sena- 
tor from Illinois wishes to be correct. In 
the district 58,000 acres are in Federal 
service area. The other acres are out- 
side that area. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator say- 
ing that the other acres would be in the 
so-called State service area? 

Mr. ENGLE. Not necessarily in the 
State service area, but they would be 
outside. 120,000 acres is correct, but 
only 58,000 acres are in the water dis- 
trict which is inside the Federal service 
area. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to read 
a part of the statement which I pre- 
viously inserted in the Record today, 
from page 196 of last year's hearings: 

Southern Pacific Co. owns about 65,000 
acres within Westlands Water District in 
Fresno and Kings Counties, and an addi- 
tional 55,000 acres outside of (westerly and 
above) said district but within the so-called 
San Luis service area. The company also 
owns about 30,000 acres in southern Kings 
and Kern Counties, which might be served 
by the Feather River project. 


That is water coming from the north. 
Therefore I believed I was correct in say- 
ing that the Southern Pacific Railway 
owns 120,000 acres in this area, and 30,- 
000 more which will also be served when 
the water from the Feather River is 
brought down and given to the State 
for distribution. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Regardless of the ac- 
curacy of the acreage figure 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
challenge my accuracy? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. I believe my col- 
league corrected that figure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the Sena- 
tor’s colleague finally wound up by say- 
ing that the figures are correct, 
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Mr. ENGLE. They are correct, but 
they are used incorrectly. The figure is 
120,000 acres. However, only 58,000 
acres are within the Federal service 
area. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On page 196 of last 
year’s hearings, the railroad company 
makes a statement to the contrary. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If the Senator will 
permit me to do so, I should like to say, 
regardless of the precise and arithmeti- 
cal correctness of the acreage owned by 
the railroad within the projected Cen- 
tral Valley service area, this record is 
going to be important, and I believe 
that the grounds of my able friend’s ob- 
jection ought to be spelled out most 
carefully. 

Does the Senator from Illinois, be- 
cause the railroad owns some property 
in the area and because it has said it is 
not willing to break up its domain, op- 
pose building a Federal reclamation 
project in that area? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; but I believe in 
making the Southern Pacific Railway 
Co. obey the law. It has stated pretty 
directly that it does not intend to obey 
the law. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not believe the 
Senator is correct in that statement. 
When a Federal reclamation project is 
created and when supplemental water 
is available, if I am in the area and I am 
a large landowner, I do not have to take 
supplemental water if I do not wish to 
do so. I do not have to take it. How- 
ever, if my friend nearby needs it, he 
has a right to take it. 

I should like to say, if the Senator 
from Illinois will permit me to do so, 
that I anticipated this question and I 
have before me a memorandum which 
was prepared by the counsel of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
It is a short statement, and I should 
like to read it into the Recorp at this 
point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator do so. However, may 
I ask the Senator whether the Southern 
Pacific Railway Co. has agreed that it is 
willing to sell its land into 160-acre 
homesteads? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will say frankly that 
I do not believe it has. I say also that 
the question is irrelevant, because both 
the Federal Government and the State 
government have stated the project is 
feasible. The matter does not rest on 
whether the railroad, which acquired 
the property long before my friend and 
I were born, intends to take certain 
action. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Before my friend 
reads the memorandum, I should like 
to ask him whether the proposed proj- 
ect will pay out if the Southern Pacific 
Railway Co., with its tremendous owner- 
ship, refuses to come in, or whether it 
now in effect has a sort of veto power 
over whether the project will pay out? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have the precise and 
the specific answer to that question in 
the memorandum. i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I anticipated that 
the Senator from California would try 
to answer it. Therefore I thought I 
would put the question first. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am not only going 
to try to answer it, but I will say that 
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this is the answer of the responsible 
counsel of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. Let me read the 
statement to the Senator. It was writ- 
ten by Stewart French. The subject is 
Southern Pacific Railroad land in San 
Luis project. It reads: 


Sec. 46. No water shall be delivered upon 
the completion of any new project or new 
division of a project until a contract or con- 
tracts in form approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior shall have been made with 
an irrigation district or irrigation districts 
organized under State law. * * * Such con- 
tract or contracts with irrigation districts 
hereinbefore referred to shall further pro- 
vide that all irrigable land held in private 
ownership by any one owner in excess of 
one hundred and sixty irrigable acres shall 
be appraised in a manner to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the sale 
prices thereof fixed by the Secretary on the 
basis of its actual bona fide value at the 
date of appraisal without reference to the 
proposed construction of the irrigation 
works; and that no such excess lands so held 
shall receive water from any project or di- 
vision if the owners thereof shall refuse to 
execute valid recordable contracts for the 
sale of such lands under terms and condi- 
tions satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
Interior and at prices not to exceed those 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
interrupt the Senator to inquire whether 
he is reading from the law? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am perfectly well 
acquainted with the statute. I suggest 
the Senator put it in the Record. I know 
that that is the law. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have already read 
the statute. 

Mr. President, Mr. French, our com- 
mittee counsel, continues: 


On page 101 of the hearings on your S. 44 
there is reprinted a communication ad- 
dressed to Senator ANDERSON, as chairman 
of our Irrigation Subcommittee, signed by 
the manager of the land department, 
Southern Pacific Co., dated March 23; 1959, 
in which the company states— 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that statement be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Please be advised that Southern Pacific 
is anxious to see both Federal and State of 
California water plans progress. We feel 
that the cooperative position in the San 
Luis legislation is excellent and do not wish 
to impede progress thereon. Therefore, we 
reaffirm our request that owners of land in 
excess of 160 acres be allowed the alternative 
of paying interest on the Federal irrigation 
investment and thus be allowed to retain 
3 land holdings and obtain water for 

em. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, Mr. 
French then continues: 

From the foregoing it is apparent that: 

(a) Southern Pacific would not receive 
water for lands in excess of 160 acres under 
25 eee law; and 

e company itself recognizes this 
limitation. . 

In the several hearings that have been 
conducted by the Senate and House Com- 
mittees, no witness, either pro or con, has 
suggested that if Southern Pacific failed to 
participate as required by law, such failure 
to participate would in any way jeopardize 
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the proposed project. In fact, the evidence 
is all to the contrary. 
Therefore, it is my considered opinion— 


Not the opinion of the Senator from 
California, but that of the counsel of our 
committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A very good man, too. 

Mr. KUCHEL. An excellent man. I 
am glad the Senator from Illinois rec- 
ognizes that fact. It hurts me that the 
Senator from Illinois does not hug unto 
his bosom the opinion which the able 
counsel of the committee submits. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This was not one of 
his better moments. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is the Senator’s 
opinion; I disagree with him. Mr. 
French continues: 

Therefore, it is my considered opinion that 

(a) Southern Pacific could get water for 
its lands in excess in the project area only 
if it signed a recordable agreement to dispose 
of such lands within a 10-year period; and 

(b) Refusal of Southern Pacific to enter 
into such an agreement would in no way 
jeopardize the project. The company it- 
self has given formal recognition of both of 
the above facts to the committee. 

Southern Pacific interests control 58,109 
acres in Westlands Water District which are 
subject to the district tax whether or not 
they take any pay for water under record- 
able contracts. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to ask a 
question with respect to Mr. French’s 
able opinion. When he noted that the 
refusal of the Southern Pacific to enter 
into an agreement would not in any 
way jeopardize the proposed project, 
was he referring to imperiling it from a 
legal standpoint or from a feasibility of 
payout standpoint? 

Mr. KUCHEL. From the latter—from 
the standpoint of economic feasibility. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It seems to me 
that that is a very important point. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Counsel has just indi- 
cated to me that he agrees with what I 
said was the interpretation; that in in- 
dicating in his memorandum that the 
refusal of the Southern Pacific to enter 
into such an agreement would not in any 
way jeopardize the project, counsel 
meant it would not jeopardize it from 
the standpoint of economic feasibility. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield at that point? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Simply because my 
question is on the point of the question 
he asked the Senator from California. 
I appreciate the courtesy of my junior 
colleague. 

I am glad to reinforce the position of 
the Senator from Illinois by going back 
to the hearings on March 17, 1959, be- 
fore the House committee. I may say, 
in regard to the French opinion, that we 
are taking care of it very well in our 
amendment. It makes the matter moot. 
Our amendment will take care of the 
course of action of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad one way or the other; but it is 
what the Southern Pacific Railroad 
plans to do, I think, that has become 
very pertinent now in this debate. The 
record is very clear, so I take the Senator 
from Illinois to page 219 of the House 
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hearings of March 17 of this year. I 
would have him pay close attention to 
what the president of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad said on March 17, 1959: 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Van Loben Sels, is the 
area in which your company is interested a 
part of the area which will be developed by 
the Federal Government, or the part to be 
developed by the State Department, pro- 
vided it is a joint-venture project? 

Mr. Van LOBEN SELS. The majority of it is 
within the Federal area. We also own lands 
elsewhere which might come under State 
development. 


As I think those of us opposed to sec- 
tion 6 will show in our part of the de- 
bate, the State development cannot take 
place without the Federal development, 
so we have inseparabilities. As the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has been trying to 
point out, it is necessary to have the 
Federal dam first in order to have any 
project at all. The water simply cannot 
be separated into Federal water and 
State water. The fact is that this proj- 
ect was born of the Federal Government. 
It is necessary to keep in mind the fact 
that it is the Federal interest which, 
after all is said and done, remains para- 
mount. 

Continuing from page 220 of the hear- 
ings: 

Mr. ASPINALL, The next question had to 
do with the question of my friend from 
Florida, Mr. Hater. It was whether or not 
you would make that area available to the 
160-acre limitation provisions of the recla- 
mation law, or whether or not you thought 
that would not be a part of the project. 

Mr. Van LOBEN SELS.— 


He is president of Southern Pacific 
Railroad 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is he not the 
president of the Southern Pacific Land 
Co.? Imay be mistaken. 

Mr. MORSE. The transcript shows 
him as associated with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. From that identifica- 
tion, I took it to mean that he was presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific Railroad; 
but maybe he is president of the South- 
ern Pacific Land Co. At least, he is 
speaking authoritatively in regard to the 
Southern Pacific Railroad’s land, about 
which the Senator from Illinois has been 
speaking. 

I continue: 


Mr. Van LOBEN SELS. Mr. ASPINALL, South- 
ern Pacific Co. wrote a letter last year to 
Senator ANDERSON’s committee, which stated 
our position in the matter. It appears in 
the hearings on bill S. 1887. 

Very briefly, that letter stated that our 
lands are not on the market. They are not 
for sale. We do not want to sell our agri- 
cultural properties or our timber properties 
or our grazing properties any more than we 
want to sell our main line railroad. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Neither do you want to be 
put in a place where because of some de- 
velopment Uncle Sam goes in and takes 
care of that. You do not expect to receive 
any such profit. 

Mr. VAN LOBEN Sets. We have stated we 
do not expect to receive any such profit, as 
you term it. 

Mr. AspIN ALL. If in the judgment of the 
committee they wished to tack on to this 
bill the provisions of the so-called Engle 
amendment, what would be your position on 
that? 

Mr. Van Lopen Sets. We would be very 
happy if that were done. That would not 
be our first choice; our first choice would 
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be to be excluded entirely from all of the 
implications of the 160-acre regulation. 


There it is on the nose. 

Mr. ENGLE. If the Senator from 
Oregon will yield, they did not get it. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to tell the Sen- 
ate what the Southern Pacific Railroad 
contemplates and what it will try to do, 
in my judgment, if section 6(a) stays in 
the bill. That is why I say that in my 
opinion, everyone who is trying to pro- 
tect the 160-acre limitation with regard 
to Federal projects is in debt to the 
Senator from Illinois. I think the head 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad or 
Southern Pacific Land Co.—whichever 
he is—makes perfectly clear what they 
have in the back of their mind; that is, 
to do everything they can to follow a 
course of action which will free them 
from the 160-acre limitation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Now, I am glad to yield to the junior 
Senator from Oregon, who has made 
a deep study of the subject and who has 
been a stalwart fighter in trying to pre- 
serve the family-sized farm in the 
United States. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Illinois is overly generous, as usual. I 
am grateful to him. 

I am pleased to join with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois and 
wih my colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon, in the 
sponsorship of the amendment. I voted 
for the San Luis project as a member 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. I favor the project. 

Mr. President, although S. 44, the San 
Luis project, was cleared by the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
without adverse votes, I think that fur- 
ther analysis and study reveals the ne- 
cessity for improving the bill to assure 
continuity of national water policy. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that section 3g of the bill states: 

The Secretary may turn over to the State 
the care, operation and maintenance of any 
works of the San Luis unit which are used 
jointly by the United States and the State 
at such time and under such conditions as 
shall be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the State. 


I have received a number of letters 
and telegrams expressing apprehension 
that this may open the way for circum- 
vention of the 160-acre limitation which 
is an historic part of reclamation law. 

I ask consent to include a letter from 
the coordinator of the National Farm- 
ers Union dated April 10, 1959, detail- 
ing some of these objections and a tele- 
gram sent to me by the California Labor 
Federation, AFL-CIO, explaining that 
organization’s views on shortcomings of 
the bill. These individuals are Angus 
McDonald and C. J. Haggerty, respec- 
tively. 

I do not believe that the 160-acre lim- 
itation should be breached through ap- 
proval of the San Luis project authori- 
zation. There may be some special cir- 
cumstances—for reasons of climate, ter- 
rain, and other farming factors—which 
would justify revision or exemptions 
from the acreage limitation. I do not 
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think those conditions apply to the area 
affected by this bill. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1959. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Interior and Insular Afairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: I call your at- 
tention to S. 44 and H.R. 5687, companion 
bills which would authorize construction of 
the San Luis project in California. These 
bills contain language which would permit 
the undermining of Federal reclamation law. 

The bill reads in section 1: “In construct- 
ing, operating, and maintaining the San Luis 
unit, the Secretary shall be governed by the 
Federal reclamation laws * * * except so far 
as provisions thereof are inconsistent with 
this act.” 

Section 3g reads: “The Secretary may turn 
over to the State the care, operation, and 
maintenance of any works of the San Luis 
unit which are used jointly by the United 
States and the State at such time and under 
such conditions as shall be agreed upon by 
the Secretary and the State.” 

We do not believe these sections provide 
an out and out exemption but we feel they 
leave the door open, and that in light of the 
four special circumstances existing on this 
project, additional, and special precautions 
are necessary. The special circumstances 
are: 

(1) This is a joint State-Federal project 
and even under most favorable conditions, 
difficult administrative problems would 
arise. 

(2) The so-called Federal service area is 
dominated by large landholdings. Some 12 
percent of the owners hold title to over 75 
percent of the land. 

(3) One firm, Southern Pacific Railroad— 
admits to owning about 120,000 acres in the 
area—checkerboarded in odd-numbered sec- 
tions. According to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation this firm has indicated that it would 
not comply with reclamation law. 

(4) Among other large owners in the San 
Luis are Anderson-Clayton (largest cotton 
marketing firm in the world), Boswell inter- 
ests, and O'Neill interests, all of whom own 
land in the service area of an existing and 
adjacent Federal project (Pine Flat) which 
is supposed to be administered under recla- 
mation law, but is presently operating out- 
side that law because these same large own- 
ers have been able to stall on the signing of 
a permanent agreement. They have been re- 
ceiving water for 5 years in violation of the 
law. 

In light of these four special circumstances 
in the Federal service area we propose an 
amendment which would require excess land- 
owners in the Federal service area to sign 
recordable contracts before construction be- 
gins. We feel there should be no objection 
to such a proposal if it is desired that recla- 
mation law be strictly enforced in the Fed- 
eral service area. 

Such an amendment should secure recla- 
mation law as far as the so-called Federal 
service area, The bills also contain specific 
exemptions for the so-called State service 
areas. These exemptions are included in 
section 3f, which reads in part: “The State 
shall not be restricted in the exercise of its 
allocated right to the use of the capacities 
of the joint use facilities for water service 
outside the Federal San Luis unit service 
area;“ and section 6 which reads: “The pro- 
visions of the Federal reclamation laws shall 
not be applicable to water deliveries or to the 
use.of drainage facilities serving lands under 
contract with the State to receive a water 
supply, outside of the Federal San Luis unit 
service area.” 
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Proponents of these bills argue that the 
Federal reclamation law cannot apply to a 
project or part of a project which is paid for 
by the State. But we wonder about possible 
application of the Warren Act which requires 
that all waters passing through a Federal 
facility be subject to the law. We also are 
aware that the State is not constructing its 
project even outside of San Luis without 
Federal help. 

The Federal Government will be providing 
nonreimbursable items such as flood control 
for the State’s Oroville Dam and other facili- 
ties of the so-called State project. 

This situation also raises serious policy 
questions. Is the Federal Government going 
to get the State water program under way at 
San Luis? Then help it along with nonre- 
imbursable items? While the State steps in 
only just before the point at which reclama- 
tion law would be applied? 

It appears to us that the large landowners 
in California’s most fertile central valleys are 
preparing to hop on a gravy train at the ex- 
pense of both Federal and State taxpayers. 

Sincerely, 
ANGUS McDONALD, 
Coordinator. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., April 15, 1959. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

I have not yet received printed copy of 
hearing on S. 44, San Luis unit, Central Val- 
ley project. We have information that hear- 
ings remain unpublished although bill has 
been reported. Is this so? S. 44 opens door 
to vast water grab in California. The Cali- 
fornia Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, represent- 
ing 14% million members and insisting that 
San Luis bill shall comply strictly with Fed- 
eral reclamation laws, requests access to 
published hearings. If S. 44 reaches floor of 
Senate with hearings unprinted and without 
ample time for public examination we re- 
quest you read this telegram into the printed 
Recorp of the Senate and use our influence 
to postpone debate until hearings are printed 
and distributed to us and to other interested 
citizens. We desire to offer informed advice 
to Senators charged with responsibility for 
deliberation and decision. No bill such as 
S. 44 that raises issues of great principle 
and great substance, and in our opinion, en- 
dangers the public interest ought to be per- 
mitted to escape closest public scrutiny for 
lack of publicity and time for consideration. 

C. J. Haccerry, 
Secretary-Treasurer, California Labor 
Federation, AFL-CIO, 


OAKLAND, CALIF., April 27, 1959. 
RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge fight for unqualified 160-acre limita- 
tion in San Luis bill on behalf of California 
Democrats who seek a State limitation but 
are deceived into supposing this bill all 
right. 

KEITH MURRAY, 
San Francisco, CALIF., April 27, 1959. 
Re San Luis bill 
RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently request you exert energies to 
fight for 160-acre limitation, to apply with- 
out qualification. 

Mary LOUISE ALLEN, 
State President, California Federation 
of Young Democrats. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. I do not believe the 
160-acre limitation should be breached 
through approval of the San Luis project 
authorization. Let us approve the proj- 
ect but retain the historic limitation. 
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I wish to explain what I regard as 
Oregon’s specific interest in this matter. 
Unlike the State of Illinois, in the area 
east of the Cascade Range in Oregon, 
those who operate farms are often de- 
pendent upon irrigation for their supply 
of water. The Senator from Illinois well 
knows that. He has tramped over much 
of Oregon, and he, himself, was a very 
illustrious member of the faculty at Reed 
College, one of the great educational in- 
stitutions in Oregon. 

We in Oregon regard California as one 
of our very best customers. This year 
marks Oregon’s 100th anniversary of 
statehood. In 1849, 10 years before Ore- 
gon became a State, Oregon’s economy 
really got started by the supplying of 
food to the gold rush immigrants to 
California. Furthermore, we know that 
the people of California will purchase a 
great deal of Oregon lumber and a great 
many of Oregon’s rich agricultural prod- 
ucts. But we also recognize that the 160- 
acre limitation applies to the reclama- 
tion projects in our own State—both 
those already in existence and those 
presently being constructed. 

We in Oregon want California to 
prosper. That is why I have been 
pleased to support the San Luis project 
as a whole; and I feel certain that my 
distinguished senior colleague IMr. 
Morse] agrees with this. We know that 
as California prospers, Oregon and other 
nearby Western States with lesser popu- 
lations will also prosper, 

But, Mr. President, if the 160-acre 
limitation is breached in California, such 
action will set a precedent by means of 
which the 160-acre limitation can be 
breached throughout the West. After 
all, if, through a participating agree- 
ment with the State of California, the 
160-acre limitation can be breached, 
similar participating agreements could 
be entered into with Oregon or Idaho or 
Washington or Montana or any of the 
other great Western States in which 
irrigation projects are located. It seems 
to me that if the 160-acre limitation was 
undermined—and that limitation dates 
back to the administration of President 
Theodore Roosevelt—and if it were un- 
dermined in that way—such action 
would constitute a precedent by means 
of which all the other Western States 
would be able to request a similar pre- 
rogative. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, that 
in Oregon and Washington, for example, 
there are a good many irrigation proj- 
ects where State participating under- 
takings could be added. By adding them, 
they could do away with the 160-acre 
limitation in the domains which come 
under State jurisdiction. Once that 
happened, it seems to me there would 
be increasing difficulty in retaining the 
160-acre limitation in the Federal por- 
tions of the projects, all over the West. 
I think it is important to emphasize that 
point. 

If a reclamation project has both a 
Federal portion and a State portion, 
how can such an arrangement work 
effectively? The great President of the 
United States who founded the Repub- 
lican Party—the immortal Abraham 
Lincoln—once said that there cannot be 
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a nation that is half slave and half free. 
I realize that historic utterance does not 
apply to an undertaking as compara- 
tively unimportant as this one, as re- 
lated to the future of chattel slavery in 
the United States. 

But in the case of the 160-acre limita- 
tion—and 160 acres are just about 
enough to support one family—if there 
were nearby vast agricultural empires 
which might involve 20,000 or 30,000 
acres, it seems to me that the 160-acre 
limitation on the Federal projects would 
inevitably be doomed; I do not see how 
it could continue. I do not believe that 
those who farmed on the Federal side of 
a canal would be satisfied with 160-acre 
holdings, when they saw, on the other 
side of the canal, vast holdings of 20,000 
or 30,000 acres. You could not mix tiny 
homesteads with immense agricultural 
kingdoms. 

So that is why I support the distin- 
guished Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
DovucLas] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] in 
the amendment they have submitted to 
this otherwise very fine bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; but first I wish 
to thank the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. NEUBERGER] for his very states- 
manlike and clear statement on this 
issue. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now I am glad to 
yield to the senior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
the Recor to show that I associate my- 
self completely with the views which 
have just been expressed by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oregon. I 
think he has pointed out unanswerably 
the position of the State of Oregon in 
regard to water-resource-development 
projects; and I am sure he will share my 
point of view when I say now to our two 
good friends in the Senate, the Senators 
from California [Mr. Kuchl, and Mr. 
ENGLE], that we are never happy to find 
ourselves at any variance—even over a 
matter such as this one in the bill—a 
variance which I say to them they could 
resolve very helpfully, for purposes of 
future reference, in support of our com- 
mon western projects. I think the elim- 
ination of section 6(a) of the bill would 
not in any way jeopardize this great proj- 
ect which the two Senators from Oregon 
and the Senator from Illinois are en- 
thusiastically supporting; in fact, we 
really think we are the best “friends in 
court” of the Senators from California, 
although they do not appreciate it this 
afternoon. But I think that in due 
course of time they will see that we are 
protecting their long-term interests. 

At this time I wish to place in the 
Recorp, if the Senator from Illinois will 
permit me to do so, further rebuttal of 
the statements made by our dear friends, 
the Senators from California, who a few 
minutes ago made an argument which I 
believe is not borne out by the facts, as 
the record itself will show. 

First, let me refer to page 222 of the 
hearings of March 17, where again Mr. 
Van Loben Sels testified in behalf of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. On that oc- 
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casion he was asked questions by a col- 
league of the two Senators from Ore- 
gon—Representative ULLMAN, a Member 
of the House of Representatives, who 
happens to be a member of the House 
committee which has jurisdiction of this 
subject matter. 

I read now from page 222: 

Mr. ULLMAN. Just a short question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Van Loben Sels, how much land do 
you have that would come under the pro- 
posed Federal project? 

Mr. Van LOBEN SELS— 


And I assume that he knows what land 
his company has— 


The figure we have quoted is 120,000 acres. 


Mr, DOUGLAS, Mr. President, that is 
precisely what I have been contending— 
namely, that it is 120,000 acres in the 
Federal water service area. So I hope 
this record now can be made crystal 
clear that it is not 55,000 acres. It is 
120,000 acres, plus an added 30,000 acres 
outside the Federal service area that 
may be served by the so-called State 
project which would be made possible 
by the joint Federal facilities. 

Mr. MORSE, I think the Senator 
from Illinois is correct. 

I wish to quote further from the state- 
ments made at the hearings by the 
spokesman of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Co.: 


There has been some deletion from that, 
because the Federal Government recently 
condemned some for a naval air station. 
That is in the courts now. 


However, the amount required for the 
Naval Air Station would be relatively 
small. 

I read further from the hearings be- 
fore the House committee: 

Mr. ULLMAN. How is this land being util- 
ized today? Do you have a breakdown of 
that, of the land use today? $ 

Mr. Van Losen SELS. It is all under agri- 
cultural lease. It is all under irrigation, 
but not all of it is irrigated every year. 
It is being farmed under lease to actual 
operators on the property, to crops that 
are typical of that area, which I think were 
mentioned previously. But they include 
grains, cotton, melons, various seed, grass 
seed and alfalfa seed crops, a few more of 
the specialized crops, like potatoes and car- 
rots, and other vegetables. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. But they are very 
high yield, high value crops. 

Mr. MORSE. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the declaration of intent 
on the part of the Southern Pacific 
Railway Co.? It is to get water every 
year—to get enough water so it can 
operate year in and year out. That is 
obviously what the company is after 
and what it hopes to accomplish by 
means of this bill. So let us face up to 
that reality. 

I read further from the House com- 
mittee hearings: 

Mr. ULLMAN. It is all relatively flat land, 
then, and all under cultivation; is that 
right? 

Mr. Van Lopen Sets. It is all under cul- 
tivation. A lot of it has been leveled and 
brought to grade for surface irrigation. 
Some of it is sprinkler irrigated, and it is 
more of a rolling type. 
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Mr. ULLMAN. How long have these lands 
been owned? 

Mr. Van LOBEN Sets. We acquired this 
land during the 1860's, 1870's, and 1880's. 

Mr. ULLMAN. In what manner? 

Mr. Van LOBEN SELS. They were acquired 
through Act of Congress as part of the con- 
sideration for building the western railroads. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. May I interject? 
Acquired in this case for building a rail- 
way which was never built. 

Mr. MORSE. I was going to digress 
to point that out. I shall touch upon it 
in the major speech which I shall make 
on the floor of the Senate. I empha- 
size—a railroad which it never built. 

I continue to read: 

Mr, ULLMAN. They were part of the Land 
Grant Program? 

Mr. VAN Losen SELS. Commonly termed 
that. 

Mr. ULLMAN. The railroads, of course, de- 
veloped whatever water facilities they have? 

Mr. Van Losen Sets. Actually, our lessees 
did it as part of the lease, but we in effect 
did so. It was done under our direction. 

Mr. ULLMAN. The railroads farmed none 
of this land directly? It is all leased? 

Mr. VAN LOBEN SELS. That is correct. 

Mr. ULLMAN. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


I only want to say I have offered this 
for the record to reinforce the position 
taken by the Senator from Illinois, and 
I would only add that this almost be- 
comes one of the “Now you see it, now 
you don't“ affairs when a discussion is 
had of a Federal interest in a State 
project. 

I shall insist, so far as my presenta- 
tion throughout this debate is con- 
cerned, that we must look at the origin, 
We must look at what really creates the 
project; what brought it into being, and 
consider why do we have this trouble on 
the floor of the Senate? What is it? 
The Federal project. Without the Fed- 
eral participation in this matter this 
problem would not be presented on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon. 
Therefore, I want to say to my very good 
friends from California, we are not hurt- 
ing them by suggesting that section 6(a) 
be eliminated. In my judgement, in the 
future it is possible that will be in a 
much stronger position if they accept 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois and take it to conference. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
I ask who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall yield in a 
moment. First I should like to make a 
statement of my own. 

I wish to rivet down, without any 
possibility of contradiction, the facts of 
the ownership of the Southern Pacific 
Railway and the extent of that owner- 
ship. The Senator from Oregon has 
pointed out that out of their own lips 
they have said they own 120,000 acres 
in the so-called Federal service area. 

Let me call attention to the fact that 
the Associate Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, testifying before the Senate com- 
mittee itself, stated that the Southern 
Pacific Railway owns approximately 
120,000 acres of land in the service area, 
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65,000 of which are in the Westlands 
district, which is one district in the area. 

Then the Senator from Oregon quoted 
the statement the representatives of the 
Southern Pacific made before the House 
committee on March 17. Let me now 
quote another statement which they 
made on March 23, 6 days later, in a 
letter to the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], published on page 101 
of the Senate hearings. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, Was he talking about 
the Federal service area or the whole? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Federal service 
area. He stated: 

It is now our desire to reaffirm our pre- 
vious position, that our agricultural prop- 
erties are not for sale. They constitute an 
important natural resource asset of our 
organization, and we need them to maintain 
our diversified position in the economy of 
the Western States. 


They want to be in the land business 
as well as in the railway business. 

Now let me turn back for a moment to 
the opinion of the counsel for the In- 
terior Committee referred to by the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KucHet]. I 
give due weight to counsel’s opinion that 
the project might be possible and feas- 
ible even if the Southern Pacific carries 
out its intention not to come in under 
the reclamation law or to sell its excess 
holdings. But I have very serious 
doubts. I have seen some detailed maps 
showing that the Southern Pacific owns 
a precise checkerboard of land in some 
of these areas. 

I may say that was the tendency in 
the distribution of railroad land. They 
would take a section of land on the 
north of a railroad, or on the west of 
a railroad, skip another section, then 
take a section, then alternate on the 
south side of the line or the east side 
of the line, a section opposite the sec- 
tion which it held, and then skip. So 
that the railway holdings on the west- 
ern lines as given by the land grant 
steal which some of the great founders 
of California put through in the 1860's 
and 1870’s—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is not 
visiting that sin on the two Senators 
who represent that State now, is he? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I am just re- 
minding them of the unholy origins of 
the action. It was conceived in sin and 
begotten in iniquity. 

Mr. KUCHEL. By some of my 
friend’s Democratic forebears. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For every Democrat 
who participated in the scandal of the 
Credit Mobilier, there were at least 20 
Republicans. It is true that they made 
James Brooks, of New York, something 
of a “fall guy”; but if one goes over the 
list of persons who participated in the 
stock of Credit Mobilier and who as- 
sisted in the land steal, he will find it 
consisted of prominent Republican 
Members of the House and Senate, in- 
cluding the then Vice President whose 
bust is upon the wall of this Chamber. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will stipulate it was 
bipartisan iniquity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As is usual in cases 
of political iniquity, 5 percent were 
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Democrats and 95 percent was Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I question the Sena- 
tor’s arithmetic. 

Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I want to com- 
plete this statement first. 

I cannot see physically how the fa- 
cilities can be constructed so as eco- 
nomically to serve the other lands with 
the Southern Pacific’s checkerboard 
land taken out. 

What I really suspect is that the 
Southern Pacific hopes to get the water 
and get away from acreage limitations 
at the same time. 

The Southern Pacific’s letter to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] to which I have referred bears this 
out: 

We reaffirm our request that owners of 
land in excess of 160 acres be allowed the 
alternative of paying interest on the Federal 
irrigation investment and thus be allowed 
to retain their land holding and obtain water 
for them. 


Mr. KUCHEL. That situation is tak- 
en care of by the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The provision that 
reclamation law shall be applied by the 
Secretary of the Interior in the San Luis 
unit, is in the bill. But I have seen 
enough of the operations in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in Pine Flats, and 
so forth, to know it is one thing to get 
it in the law, and it is another thing to 
get it carried out as you face a mighty 
combination of landowners. 

Mr. ENGLE. There will be a Demo- 
cratic administration soon, and the law 
will be enforced. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It will be enforced a 
little better, but not necessarily well, be- 
cause sometimes Democratic Secretaries 
of the Interior go sour, too. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I may say so, I 
notice that the interests that are trying 
to operate against the welfare of the 
country have representatives in both 
parties and they operate inside both 
parties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I appreciate 
Senator’s yielding. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the 
yield for a series of questions? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for one ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I can hardly get 
started with one question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor from Illinois this question: If I heard 
him correctly, he proposes to strike out 
that section by which it is clearly pro- 
vided that the State system shall be 
exempt from Federal reclamation law. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If that section should 
be eliminated 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope it will not be 
necessary for me to offer the amend- 
ment. I hope the Senators from Cali- 
fornia, in their desire to get this project 
completed and to preserve the family- 
sized farms, will accept the amendment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me ask my next 


question. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
dash my hopes in this way? 


Mr. KUCHEL. Let me see whether 
my hopes, too, are being dashed. 

If the Senator’s amendment were to 
be adopted, then the Senator would be 
in favor of the project; is that correct? 
The Senator said that, did he not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. MORSE. I would be. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I think so. I 
will say in this connection it is a great 
sacrifice for the interests of the Middle 
West to support any of these reclama- 
tion projects, because it means bring- 
ing into more intensive cultivation 
competing land. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Very well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Wait a moment. I 
am trying to impress the Senator from 
California with the fact that I am taking 
a national point of view on this issue 
despite the competitive aspects of the 
project. 

Nevertheless, I think it is in the na- 
tional interest that this amazingly fer- 
tile land should have water applied 
to it. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Very well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But I want to have 
water applied to the land so that we will 
preserve the small farm, the family-sized 
farm, and break up the huge estates 
which evolved from the Spanish haci- 
enda system which dominated the Cen- 
tral Valley and tended to stifle democ- 
racy in that area. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If the Senator sup- 
ports the proposed legislation, assuming 
that the amendment he has in mind is 
agreed to—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
accepted? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Then would the Sen- 
ator understand that the proposed legis- 
lation would call for a dam to be used 
by the State government and by the 
Federal Government as well? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me point out to 
my good friend 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will 
answer that question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will answer it in my 
own way. 

May I ask my good friend, if the 
acreage limitation feature of reclamation 
law is removed from the so-called State 
service land, how can we maintain an 
acreage limitation on the so-called Fed- 
eral service land? One can no more 
have those two systems existing side by 
side than he can divide the reservoir 
which has been created with Federal 
money and the superstructure created 
with State money, or divide the dams 
that gather the water in the north, or 
pay the cost of putting on—is it a second 
story? 

Mr. KUCHEL. My friend has not 
answered my question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Wait a moment. Is 


it a second story on the Delta-Mendota 
Canal? 


Is it not. going to be 


the Senator 
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Mr. KUCHEL. My friend has not 
answered my question. I cannot make 
my friend answer the question, but he 
should answer it. 

Is the Senator from Illinois prepared 
to accept the philosophy of the bill with- 
out the section to which he objects, under 
which a dam of 2 million acre-feet would 
be created, a part of which would serve 
a State system and another part of which 
would serve a Federal system? Is the 
Senator in favor of that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not prepared to 
support such a system with Federal 
funds and facilities unless it carries with 
it a universal application of the 160-acre 
limitation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let the Recorp be 
clear. Does that mean the Senator is 
going to subject the people of California 
to an acreage limitation under Federal 
reclamation law? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am trying to save 
the people of California from the un- 
witting efforts of the senior Senator 
from California to perpetuate the sys- 
tem of big land holdings. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is object- 
ing to what the senior Senator from 
California, the junior Senator from 
California, the Governor of California 
and the Legislature of California all 
have asked the Congress to approve. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They want the proj- 
ect of course. But I do not think they 
want to abandon the 160-acre limitation. 

I came to the Senate chamber this 
afternoon prepared to believe that once 
we stated the case the senior Senator 
from California and the junior Senator 
from California would withdraw section 
6(a). 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor a few more question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is dis- 
appointing me. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is not in keep- 
ing with the Senator’s usual attitude to- 
ward these issues. Usually the Senator 
from California is for the public interest. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I want to be. 

Is it not true the bill specifically pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall construct the dam under Federal 
reclamation law? Is that not the truth 
and the fact? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Then how can the 
Senator say that anyone is trying to 
evade or violate any section of the Fed- 
eral reclamation law? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is true that the dis- 
cussion thus far has been primarily cen- 
tered upon some 440,000 acres which will 
be furnished with water from the Fed- 
eral portion—or from the attempted 
Federal portion—of this project. Thus 
far there has not been much discussion 
as to what would happen on some 
440,000 or 500,000 additional acres—we 
really have not been informed just how 
many—to be serviced with the addi- 
tional 1 million acre-feet of water. 

Mr. KUCHEL. It will be the rest of 
the State, if I may interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator calls 
that State service land. Yet in order 
to construct the San Luis Reservoir we 
must have prior Federal investment. In- 
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deed, we had to have prior Federal in- 
vestment upstream on the dams and res- 
ervoirs north of Sacramento. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator ob- 
ject to that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, No. 
done. 

But those projects will be utilized. 

Furthermore, I should like to ask an- 
other question of my good friend the 
junior Senator from California, who has 
such a bright future before him. How 
are we going to bring water from north- 
ern California down to the reservoir if 
we do not use the Delta-Mendota Canal? 

Mr. ENGLE. They will build their 
own canal, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will it be alongside 
that canal, or above it? 

Mr. ENGLE. Just a little above it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A second story? 

Mr. ENGLE. No; it will not be on 
top, but it will be placed horizontally a 
little over the canal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will they not utilize 
a part of the construction for the Delta- 
Mendota Canal, which has been con- 
structed by the Federal Government? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is not the present 
plan. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, it is going to be 
like our subway. 

Mr. ENGLE. They will pay for it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It will be one sub- 
way, and then another subway; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that if section 6(a) is stricken from 
the bill the reclamation law will apply 
to the State projects service area? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I do; and I want 
to make a record to show clearly that. 
it would. 

Mr. ENGLE. I want to make a rec- 
ord which is very plain indeed that in 
my opinion the section is surplusage. It 
is merely a statement of what the law is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If it is surplusage, 
then eliminate it. 

Mr. ENGLE. The people affected 
want this additional assurance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Who are they? 
What people? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will tell the Senator 
what people they are. They are the 
people of southern California. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean the big landowners of the Central 
Valley? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not mean the big 
landowners of the Central Valley. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Kern County 
Land Co.? The big land interests? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not mean them. 
I mean the city government of the city 
of Los Angeles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. They are interested in 
getting supplemental water, so that 
when the housewife turns on the water 
tap she can get water. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now the Senator is 
talking about city water, and I am taik- 
ing about irrigation water, Surely the 
Senator does not oppose the application 
of the 160-acre limitation if he is just 
considering water distributed in the city 
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of Los Angeles. It is in the Central Val- 
ley that this issue arises. Let me say 
to my good friend from California that 
he has made a moving plea on behalf of 
the residents of Los Angeles. How would 
the people of Los Angeles be hurt by 
omitting section 6(a), which would in 
effect provide a 160-acre limitation in 
the Central Valley? That has nothing 
to do with Los Angeles. 

We want Los Angeles to have water; 
but with respect to the water which 
goes on the land in the Central Valley, 
we believe in the family-sized farm, the 
American system. We do not want the 
Spanish system. We do not want the 
hacienda system, or the system of Mex- 
ico, which California had when it joined 
the Union. We do not want a system 
with a big manor house on the hill, and 
farm laborers living in hovels, We want 
a system in which the owner is the culti- 
vator. That is the basis of American 
agrarian democracy. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator 
from Illinois believe that the State of 
California, through its State govern- 
ment, should determine what laws 
should govern the use of water in a 
State system of water distribution, paid 
for by the people of the State? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In reply, let me make 
two comments. 

First, it is not a pure State system. 
It is inextricably mixed with a Federal 
system. 

Second, I do not believe that the 
people of California have ever declared 
themselves in favor of huge estates. So 
far as I know, they have never said 
that they want a system of big landed 
estates. If my friend from California 
thinks that is what they want, let him 
propose it in a referendum, or bring it 
up before the Legislature of thë State 
of California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator has not 
answered my question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The owners of the 
big estates cannot get what they want 
by State action alone. They also need 
Federal help, and they think they can 
come to Washington, with no one greatly 
concerned over the issue and push their 
proposal through Congress on favorable 
terms to themselves. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator has not 
answered my question, Does he believe 
that the people of California should 
have the right, by State law, to deter- 
mine how water is to be used in Cali- 
fornia under the State system? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not believe that 
large landowners should be able to come 
to Congress and obtain an exemption 
from the Federal law. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I respectfully submit 
that that is not answering the question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is a Federal 
responsibility in this connection. If the 
State of California would enact the Fed- 
eral reclamation law, we might cede 
authority to the State of California. 
But if the State of California is to sub- 
vert Federal law on a joint Federal- 
State project, I am not for it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is another way 
of saying that the able Senator from 
Illinois proposes to compel the people 
of California to apply the Federal recla- 
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mation law to a State project, if the two 
systems, State and Federal, happen to 
cross in a single reservoir. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The people of Illi- 
nois are paying taxes, and have paid 
taxes, to build these dams, reservoirs, 
conduits, and irrigation systems. They 
have paid taxes against their own eco- 
nomic interests, because they believed it 
was in the national interest; and I am 
ready to continue to do so, but on the 
condition that the money which we con- 
tribute shall be used to maintain agrar- 
ian democracy, and not huge agrarian 
estates. We are willing to have money 
spent for a democratic—with a small 
„d“ Harm system, but we do not want 
to have it spent to build up the power and 
strength of huge landowners. 

It is well known that in California a 
large portion of the land is locked up in 
huge estates. I say that is an evil in- 
heritance from Spanish and Mexican 
days, and it is a good thing to get rid of 
it as soon as possible, instead of per- 
petuating and strengthening it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have 
the attention of the two Senators from 
California for a moment. 

I wish to pay my very high compliment 
to the able Senator from Illinois for the 
very brilliant record he has made on this 
issue this afternoon. He has set forth 
very clearly—I happen to think un- 
answerably—a public policy position 
which some of us in the Senate have 
held to for many years, in regard to pro- 
tecting what we think is the public in- 
terest in the so-called 160-acre limita- 
tion provision, 

The record has been made. I suggest 
to the two Senators from California that 
they ponder that record between now 
and Thursday afternoon. I assure them 
that the Senator from Illinois and the 
two Senators from Oregon are very 
reasonable men. We shall be open to 
conversations and conferences. 

As I have listened to this debate, and 
particularly to some of the questions the 
two Senators from California have been 
asking the Senator from Illinois—— 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment. 

There is something in my sense of in- 
tuition which leads me to believe that 
this debate might be very short on 
Thursday. I say this because I believe 
that conferences might result in some 
understanding between now and Thurs- 
day which would keep faith with the 
great principle which the Senator from 
Tilinois has so brilliantly defended this 
afternoon. 

I have the feeling that that would be 
the smart course of action for us to take 
tonight. 

The Senator from Illinois has made 
a great record. Those of us who are 
standing in the background with rein- 
forcements would like to suggest that we 
wait until Thursday, if it becomes neces- 
sary to give the Senator from Illinois any 
reinforcement. I believe that a study on 
the part of the two Senators from Cali- 
fornia of the record made this after- 
noon by the Senator from Illinois might 
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make unnecessary any prolonged discus- 
sion Thursday afternoon, 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield in order that I may pro- 
pound a question to the Senator from 


Oregon? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe I still have 
the floor. I yield. 


Mr. ENGLE. Does the Senator from 
Oregon agree with me that if we were 
to strike out section 6(a) we would not 
apply the reclamation law outside the 
Federal service area? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from California that I think that is 
exactly the kind of discussion which we 
had better have in conference between 
now and next Thursday. 

Let me tell the two Senators from 
California what I would do if I were in 
their position. I would accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
and run just as fast as possible with the 
bill to get it to the White House for sig- 
nature. I do not believe we should take 
any chances with it. 

Therefore I suggest that we close the 
debate tonight. Between now and 
Thursday we might find ourselves reach- 
ing an acceptable understanding, so that 
there would be a very short debate on 
Thursday. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield the floor? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have not yielded 
the floor, but I am glad to yield to my 
friend from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. There are some Mem- 
bers on our side of the aisle who would 
like to debate the proposed legislation. 
They have indicated to me that they 
would prefer to have further considera- 
tion of the bill postponed until Thurs- 
day. 

I have talked with my colleague from 
California, and we both agree that what 
the Senator from Oregon has suggested 
would be in the public interest. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from California. My faith in the Sen- 
ator from California, which is deep and 
warm, finds reassurance, after being 
temporarily dimmed by the doubts he 
expressed about our proposed amend- 
ment. [Laughter.] I think he has 
made a good suggestion, but before the 
Senate adjourns for tonight, I wish to 
deal with the point raised by the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 

The question of what the State does 
in connection with a State project is 
irrelevant to the question now before the 
Senate. The question now before the 
Senate involves a joint project, in which 
large sums of Federal money are in- 
volved, and existing Federal structures 
are to be used, including Federal dams 
in northern California, as well as the 
Federal share of the dam at the San 
Luis Reservoir. 

Therefore, this is not the injection of 
a Federal provision in a purely State 
project, but the assertion of Federal 
protections in a largely Federal project. 

In closing, I wish to put into the REC- 
orp this fact: One of the big issues 
before the Nation is whether we are to 
have concentrated ownership or diffused 
ownership. Some people think this is 
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an issue which is to be fought out solely 
in the industrial field—small business as 
compared with huge business, or with 
respect to antitrust policies. 

The issue, however, relates to land and 
farming as well. I happen to be one— 
and I believe the American people agree 
with me—who holds that farming should 
be based on the family-sized farm, and 
that there is no real place in America 
for huge estates, with a few owners and 
a large number of farm laborers. 

I have traveled through the Central 
Valley, and Ihave found communities in 
which virtually everyone is a laborer, 
leading a rather miserable life, I may 
say. Very frankly, I did not regard that 
as a part of the American tradition. 

There are other communities in the 
valley where the land ownership is dif- 
fused, and where there is independent 
ownership and where self-respecting, in- 
dependent people live. That to me is 
what America has meant in the past and 
what it should mean in the future. 

I do not wish to see concentrated land 
ownership not only hold its own, but 
increase its grasp on these rich re- 
sources. When water comes to the val- 
ley, land which previously was worth 
little will be worth a great deal. Yields 
will multiply. The power of those hold- 
ing the land will be enormously in- 
creased. 

In my judgment the Federal expendi- 
ture of funds should be used to lay a 
broader basis for economic democracy 
in the Nation, and not a more restricted 
basis. 

Inasmuch as the discussion is to be 
continued on Thursday, I shall yield the 
floor. I send an amendment to the desk, 
which I offer on behalf of the two Sen- 
ators from Oregon and myself, and ask 
that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment will be received and print- 
ed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I now 
yield the floor, and I hope that my col- 
leagues will read the Recorp, so that 
when we return on Thursday the good 
Senators from California will eliminate 
section 6(a). 


HAWAII'S GOVERNOR QUINN IS VIO- 
LATING HATCH ACT AND SHOULD 
RESIGN 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, most 
of the distinguished Members of this 
body were pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to help make statehood for 
Hawaii a reality this March. But Iam 
quite sure that none of the Members— 
and there were several who were vitally 
involved, such as my able friend from 
Washington, Henry M. Jackson, who did 
such a fine job of managing both the 
Hawaii and Alaska statehood bills on 
the floor—were any more delighted than 
were my distinguished colleague, “Bos” 
BarTLETT, and I because we had been so 
recently involved in a similar effort. 

I have been an advocate of Hawaiian 
-statehood for a quarter of a century. 
When, in 1934, I was appointed as the 
first director of the newly created 
agency in the Interior Department, the 
Division of Territories and Island Posses- 
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sions, I conceived it my duty to diminish 
as rapidly as possible the duties of that 
office—and its ultimate abolition. The 
way to do that was to.confer on the out- 
lying dependencies of the United States 
as nearly as possible the political status 
which they desired and which they could 
support consistent with the interest and 
policies of the United States. That 
would mean statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska, the only two incorporated Ter- 
ritories, and thereby destined for no 
other status. It meant independence 
for the Philippines, which was achieved 
in 1946. It meant for Puerto Rico a 
special autonomous semi-independent 
status in response to the expressed will 
of that island’s people. For the remain- 
ing areas, it should mean the maximum 
of self-government, consistent with the 
conditions in each. 

Hawaii has long been ready for state- 
hood. It was ready for statehood 25 
years ago and should have had it then. 
It was ready for statehood long before 
Alaska was, and when both these Terri- 
tories, over a decade ago, were actively 
engaged in trying to persuade the Con- 
gress that each should have statehood, I 
made no secret of my belief that Hawaii 
deserved—on its merits—prior consider- 
ation. I stated publicly that Hawaii de- 
served statehood more than Alaska, but 
that Alaska needed it more. I stated 
publicly my belief that it was more im- 
portant for the United States to grant 
statehood to Hawaii than for Hawaii to 
receive it. By that I meant that the 
United States would be relatively an even 
greater beneficiary of Hawaiian state- 
hood than would Hawaii be itself. Ihave 
not varied from that view, and feel that 
no year in my life will be more gratefully 
remembered as a year of achievement, 
in which I was fortunate to be able to 
participate, than the 10-month period 
in which the Congress voted to admit 
the 49th and 50th States. 

Senator BARTLETT and I were particu- 
larly pleased at Hawaii’s admission be- 
cause we had the opportunity to help 
repay a very great American, delegate 
JOHN A. Burns of Hawaii, for his far- 
sighted and statesmanlike performance 
last year. I refer to Mr. Burns’ leader- 
ship in separating the Alaskan and Ha- 
waiian statehood bills and insisting on 
their being completely disassociated, so 
that each could be considered separately 
on its own merits. Had it not been for 
Delegate Burns’ enlightened action, 
which was made at no slight political 
risk to himself, both Alaska and Hawaii 
would, in my reasoned judgment, be still 
petitioning Congress for statehood, and 
their achievement of that goal indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Last year, as many Senators will re- 
call, I was here serving as a “Tennessee- 
Plan Senator,” and seeking, with my two 
colleagues, to influence the Members of 
Congress on behalf of Alaska’s cause. 
We had many, many wonderful friends 
in both Houses. But perhaps no one 
played a more crucial and determining 
role than did Joun A. Burns, Hawaii's 
Delegate in the House. Even though 
Hawaii had been petitioning for state- 
hood longer than Alaska—more or less 
for a half century, and actively for 40 
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years—Burns quickly appreciated that 
we of Alaska were in a more strategic 
position for success, and did not hesitate 
to allow us to go first. He resisted all 
pressures, all blandishments—and they 
were numerous, forceful and persua- 
sive—to cause him to deviate from that 
course. The result of his wisdom was 
the sure and safe passage, after many 
heartbreaking and unsuccessful at- 
tempts in the past, of both pieces of 
legislation in the incredibly short time 
of ten months. What had for a long 
time seemed a lost cause was, in large 
degree, saved by the abnegation, re- 
straint and statesmanship of Jack 
Burns. 

Since statehood for Hawaii passed 
Congress and was signed into law by 
President Eisenhower in March, I have 
been following developments in our new- 
est State with attention and sympathy 
because we in Alaska have a deep com- 
munity of interest with our sister State, 
Hawaii. We have fought side by side 
for a decade and a half for the equality 
of statehood. We are the only non-con- 
tiguous areas to be admitted to the 
Union. We represent America’s farthest 
west and respectively America’s farthest 
north and farthest south. We bring 
great diversity to the Nation. 

Because of this interest, I find it neces- 
sary to report to this body, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that one aspect of the situation in 
Hawaii at present is not quite as if 
should be. The present Territorial Gov- 
ernor, the Honorable William F. Quinn, 
has not been following either the letter 
or the spirit of Federal law in regard to 
the upcoming elections in Hawaii this 
summer. They are important to this 
body. Two more Senators will join us. 
A governor and a legislature of the 50th 
State will, for the first time, be elected. 
Mr. Quinn, I believe, has been violating 
section 9 of the Hatch Act, which makes 
it unlawful for any person employed in 
the executive branch of the United 
States Government “to use his official 
authority or influence for the purpose of 
interfering with an election or affecting 
the results thereof. No officer or em- 
ployee in the executive branch shall take 
any active part in political management 
or in political campaigns.” 

The only exceptions to this section 
are the President and Vice President of 
the United States; persons whose com- 
pensation is paid for from the appropria- 
tion for the Office of the President; 
heads and assistant heads of executive 
departments; officers who are appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and who de- 
termine policies to be pursued by the 
United States in its relations with for- 
eign powers or in the nationwide ad- 
ministraton of Federal laws. 

While Governor Quinn is a Presidential 
appointee, subject to Senate confirma- 
tion, his office is certainly not one in 
which are determined policies pursued 


by the United States in its relations with 
foreign powers or in the nationwide ad- 


ministration of Federal laws. Having 
held the corresponding office as Gover- 
nor of Alaska, I know what the limita- 
tions of that equivalent office are. So 
Governor Quinn is not exempt from the 
operation of the Hatch Act, 
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The facts in this case are these, Mr. 
President. Mr. Quinn formally an- 
nounced his candidacy for the elected 
governorship of the new State of Hawaii 
early in February—more than a month 
before statehood was achieved. On 
April 5, he made his formal announce- 
ment of his candidacy, which was head- 
lined in the Honolulu Advertiser of that 
date, “Quinn Will Run For Governor.” 
He issued a statement at that time in 
which he said: 

I have decided to reaffirm my earlier an- 
nouncement that I will be a candidate for 
Governor in the forthcoming State election. 


Since his formal announcement 1 
month ago, I have been informed by re- 
liable sources that Mr. Quinn is spend- 
ing virtually his entire time campaign- 
ing intensively throughout Hawaii's 
seven islands, at taxpayers’ expense, 
and is using the prestige and mecha- 
nism of his present appointive office to 
advance his candidacy. 

Contrast the campaigning of Mr. 
Quinn with the activities of Delegate 
Burns since the statehood act was passed 
by Congress. Delegate Burns has re- 
mained right here in Congress, effec- 
tively doing the job the people of Hawaii 
elected him to do. 

I believe I can speak with some au- 
thority on this point, because we had a 
situation of a somewhat similar nature 
in Alaska last year, but with a different 
outcome. My opponent in the U.S. Sen- 
ate contest, former Governor Michael 
Stepovich, was also an appointive officer, 
appointed by the same President on the 
recommendation of the same Secretary 
of the Interior. But at no time while he 
held the appointive governorship of 
Alaska was he an announced candidate 
for any political office, although, in the 
course of his duties, he certainly cam- 
paigned indirectly for whatever impor- 
tant office under statehood he would de- 
cide to seek. 

But when Mr. Stepovich announced, 
on July 25, 1958, that he would run for 
the United States Senate seat against 
me, he resigned his appointive job. His 
resignation was promptly accepted by 
President Eisenhower. Governor Stepo- 
vich resigned because he realized that, 
as an announced candidate for an elec- 
tive office, he could no longer effec- 
tively—or legally—serve the people of 
Alaska in his appointive post. So he did 
the proper thing and resigned. 

In fairness both to the people of 
Hawaii and to the administration he 
represents, I believe Governor Quinn 
should take the same step immediately. 
Every day that he continues to cam- 
paign on behalf of his own candidacy 
while holding his appointive post as 
governor appears to be a further viola- 
tion of Federal law. 

Unfortunately, this is by no means 
the first time that Mr. Quinn has vio- 
lated if not the letter, at least the spirit 
of the Hatch Act. During the election 
for United States Delegate in Hawaii 
last fall, Governor Quinn, time and time 
again, took the stump to make thor- 
oughly intemperate political attacks 
against the present delegate from Ha- 
waii, JoHN Burns. He accused Delegate 
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Burns, among other things, of selling 
out the people of Hawaii by separating 
the Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood 
bills so that they could be passed sep- 
arately. Delegate Burns was violently 
attacked by Mr. Quinn for doing the 
very thing he deserved the highest 
credit for—separating the two statehood 
bills so that each one would be assured 
of passage. History has proved that 
Mr. Burns was right, and it has proved 
that Mr. Quinn’s intemperate attacks 
last fall were totally unwarranted and 
unjustified, and their validity disproved 
in an amazingly short time. 

To illustrate the kind of intemperate 
campaign Mr. Quinn conducted last year 
for the Republicans, let me quote an 
article from the October 4, 1958, edition 
of the Honolulu Star Bulletin, which is 
headlined, “Burns Lays Down on State- 
hood Job, Quinn Says in Attack on Dem- 
ocrats.” 

Here are excerpts from the article by 
Jack Teehan: 

Governor Quinn unlimbered a blackthorn 
shillelagh in a KGMB-TV address last night 
and belabored Delegate Burns and the Dem- 
ocratic Party to a fare-thee-well. 

Quinn accused Delegate Burns of lying 
down on the statehood job and other con- 
gressional matters. 

“Mr. Burns himself actually was one of the 
chief reasons we didn’t get statehood at the 
last session. 

“Now we have to start all over again in the 
next session,” he (Quinn) said. 

“I assure you it is not going to be a very 
easy job.” 

He said Hawaii can't succeed in its state- 
hood fight with the “hyper-partisanship” 
that Burns displayed. 


The article continued on at length in 
this vein, but enough has been quoted to 
illustrate the type of campaigning that 
Mr. Quinn indulged in last year—and in 
direct violation of Federal law, the Hatch 
Act. 

I also submit that it is difficult to be- 
lieve that Governor Quinn was so little 
informed that he did not realize that 
Delegate Burns’ action in clearing the 
way for Alaska made Hawaii’s passage 
in the 1959 session of Congress a virtual 
certainty. No, Mr. President, it was 
nothing but a partisan political attack 
on the only duly elected representative of 
the people of Hawaii. It was done, I 
am convinced, in clear violation of Fed- 
eral law. 

This display of partisan intemperance 
was not the only one on Mr, Quinn’s 
part during the last campaign. Illustra- 
tive are some of the headlines from Ha- 
waiian newspapers during the campaign: 

From the Honolulu Advertiser, Octo- 
ber 30, 1958: “Quinn Says Lease Bill Not 
Burns’.” 

From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
October 31, 1958: “Quinn Says Burns 
Was Slow To Act on Magic Isle Bill.” 

From the Honolulu Advertiser, Octo- 
ber 28, 1958: “Quinn Launches TV At- 
tack on Burns’ Congress Record.” 

From the Honlulu Star-Bulletin, Octo- 
ber 15, 1958: “Burns Won't Push State- 
hood If Party Balks, Quinn Says.” 

From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
November 4, 1958: “Eight Hundred on 
Kauai Hear Quinn Criticize Burns’ 


Record.“ 
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From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
October 30, 1958: “Sixty-five Year Lease 
Law Passed Despite Burns, Quinn Says.” 

This unwarranted display of intem- 
perate political campaigning by Mr. 
Quinn is in direct contrast to the actions 
of his predecessor, the late Governor 
Samuel Wilder King of Hawaii. It is 
true that Governor King spoke in general 
terms on behalf of his party, the Repub- 
lican Party. As the representative of a 
Republican administration, he had every 
right to do so. 

During my 14 years as appointive Gov- 
ernor of Alaska under the Democratic 
administrations of President Roosevelt 
and President Truman, I, too, spoke on 
behalf of the Democratic Party. But, 
like the late Governor King, I never in- 
dulged in partisan attacks of this nature. 
Neither did my Republican successors, 
Governor Heintzleman and Governor 
Stepovich. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I am 
motivated by no personal animosity of 
any kind toward Mr. Quinn. I have 
met him only recently. He has an agree- 
able and pleasing personality. The re- 
ports I have received indicate that he is 
doing a conscientious job as Governor 
and that he is a fine family man of good 
moral character. He has every right to 
aspire to move from appointive to elec- 
tive office. 

The question involved here is one of 
principle, not personality. Because Mr. 
Quinn is an appointee of the National 
Republican administration, it is a ques- 
tion of ethics in Government that tran- 
scends in import the forthcoming elec- 
tions in the State of Hawaii, important 
as they are. 

Because of my own personal back- 
ground as Alaska’s appointive Governor, 
and now as a United States Senator; be- 
cause of my concern—for a full quarter 
of a century—in Hawaiian statehood; 
because of my desire to see Hawaii get 
as fair a start as a State as Alaska has, 
I feel it my duty to raise this issue. I 
believe that Governor Quinn should im- 
mediately resign his post as Hawaii's 
appointed Governor. If he does not do 
so, I think the matter should be brought 
to the immediate attention of the Justice 
Department—inasmuch as this appears 
to be a clear violation of Federal law— 
for such action as that Department 
deems appropriate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. With pleasure, I 
yield to the distinguished junior Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Can the Senator 
from Alaska inform us whether Mr. 
Quinn has filed as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor? 

Mr. GRUENING. He has announced 
his candidacy repeatedly. 

Mr. KEATING. I realize that; but 
has he filed any papers in that regard? 

Mr. GRUENING. I doubt whether he 
has 


Mr. KEATING. The answer which 
the junior Senator from Alaska has just 
given makes clear the legal situation 
with respect to Governor Quinn. 
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I realize that what little I may have 
to say will not have the same place in 
the headlines in Hawaiian newspapers 
which the remarks of the Senator from 
Alaska will carry. Those headlines will 
say: “Quinn Charged With Law Viola- 
tions.” 

Down at the end, somewhere, it may 
be said that someone rose in Mr. Quinn’s 
defense. 

It is no coincidence, either, that this 
lavish praise of Delegate Burns should 
be linked with the attack on Governor 
Quinn. The fact is that Congress was 
extremely careful in the act which it 
passed on March 18, 1959, to provide in 
section 7(c), in order that continuity of 
government might be maintained, that— 

Until the said State is so admitted into 
the Union, the persons holding legislative, 
executive, and judicial office in, under, or 
by authority of the government of said Ter- 
ritory, and the Delegate in Congress thereof, 
shall continue to discharge the duties of 
their respective offices. 


Governor Quinn is the chief executive 
officer under appointment who comes 
squarely within that provision. This 
statute was enacted long after the 
Hatch Act, and certainly would take 
precedence over the provisions of the 
Hatch Act, since certainly the Congress 
of the United States had in mind the 
existence of the Hatch Act when it 
passed this law. 

Although I cannot speak for Gover- 
nor Quinn, and I have no authority to 
do so, I have no doubt that the time 
will come, as the elections in Hawaii 
proceed to their culmination, when the 
burdens of campaigning will be such 
that it will be necessary for him to re- 
sign and to have someone else appointed 
as acting Governor. 

But I could not sit here and allow an 
attack upon the present Governor to be 
made without saying these few words 
in his defense, particularly when the 
statement was coupled with a reference 
to Mr. Burns, for whom I entertain a 
high regard because of the work he has 
done at the other end of the Capitol, 
although there is a difference of opinion 
in regard to his tactics and policies in 
connection with the Hawaiian statehood 
bill. 

Mr. President, I do know Governor 
Quinn as a man. He was born in the city 
in which I live. As the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska has said, Governor 
Quinn is a very fine man, with a fine 
family. He is not a law violator, either 
by inclination, intention, or otherwise. 
He has violated no law, and he should 
not be charged with the violation of a 
aw. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the able junior Senator from New York 
explain why it is entirely proper for 
Governor Quinn, after he has twice an- 
nounced his candidacy for the governor- 
ship of the State, to continue in office, if 
he considers it entirely possible that the 
time may come when the combined duties 
of the governorship and the candidacy 
will make it proper and correct for him 
to retire? 

Mr. KEATING. I should think that 
the time would come when the Delegate 
from Hawaii might see fit to resign, and 
to become a candidate for office. But I 
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cannot say when either the Delegate 
from Hawaii—who also has not re- 
signed—or the Governor of Hawaii will 
feel that his duties in campaigning are 
so arduous that it is necessary for him 
to leave the office he now holds. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Delegate from 
Hawaii has neither announced his can- 
didacy for any State office nor has he 
made any attacks, intemperate or other- 
wise, on the Governor of Hawaii. There 
seems to be a startling contrast between 
the performance of the two men who are 
mentioned in the remarks I made. 

Mr. KEATING. But the Delegate 
from Hawaii is campaigning every day, 
and he has been for a long time—regard- 
less of whether he has formally an- 
nounced it. Certainly that is his 
privilege. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should like to 
suggest that the only way the Delegate 
from Hawaii is campaigning is by the 
faithful performance of the duties of the 
office to which he was elected—a con- 
trast with the activities of the Governor 
of Hawaii, who is spending his time cam- 
paigning in the seven islands for an 
office to which he was not elected, but 
which he now seeks, under statehood. 
I think that, in addition to a legal issue, 
there could be involved a moral issue, 
which was clearly pointed out in Alaska 
when my opponent, the former Governor 
of Alaska, immediately resigned upon 
announcing his candidacy for election to 
the Senate, and proceeded to campaign 
as an individual—which is precisely 
what Governor Quinn should do. 

So I feel that the point the Senator 
from New York—with all his great abil- 
ity and training—has made falls short of 
reality, and that the Governor of Hawaii 
would be well advised, for the benefit of 
his own reputation and, also, for the 
benefit of a party he represents, to resign 
his important office, strip himself of the 
benefits and emoluments of the staff he 
has, who help him to campaign, and to 
campaign as a private citizen. 

Mr. KEATING. But Congress has 
given a mandate to the present officers— 
and did so as recently as March 18 of 
this year—to remain in office until their 
successors are elected. 

I do not know the motivation of Gov- 
ernor Quinn or what is going through 
his mind; but I presume he is governed, 
and I hope he is, by the statute the 
Congress has enacted, which is very spe- 
cific—and much more specific, I may say 
to my friend, as he probably knows— 
than the language of the comparable 
Alaska statute. 

Mr. GRUENING. Then is it the belief 
of the Senator from New York that the 
Governor of Hawaii should remain in 
Office until election day? 

Mr. KEATING. No. I made myself 
very clear on that point. It is a matter 
for his decision. If he reaches the point 
where his duties in campaigning are so 
great that he cannot fulfill the duties of 
his office of Governor, I assume he will 
then resign—just as I hope the Delegate 
from Hawaii will resign when he be- 
comes so actively engaged in the cam- 
paign that he cannot discharge his 
duties as Delegate. 

It is true that oftentimes Members of 
Congress do not resign when they run 
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for some other office. There is no legal 
obligation, I believe, on the Delegate 
from Hawaii to resign before continuing 
his campaign. But, certainly, he should 
consider that matter in the same man- 
ner in which I assume Governor Quinn 
will consider it; and if he cannot devote 
the time needed for his job, no doubt he 
will then resign, so that someone else 
may serve. 

Mr. GRUENING. But that would be 
in violation of what the Senator from 
New York has said is an obligation to 
remain in office until election day. 

Mr. KEATING. No; at no time have 
I said that he must remain in office. I 
said that the statute provides that the 
officers now holding legislative, executive, 
and judicial office shall continue to dis- 
charge the duties of their respective of- 
fices “until the said State is so admitted 
into the Union.” But I have no doubt 
that there can be read into the language 
of the statute the necessity for the ap- 
pointment of an Acting Governor or an 
Acting Delegate, although I do not know 
the provisions in regard to the appoint- 
ment of an Acting Delegate; probably 
one could not be appointed by the Execu- 
tive. 

But certainly it would not, in my judg- 
ment, be a violation of his duties for the 
Governor to resign and have an Acting 
Governor appointed. Certainly there is 
no obligation on him to do so. Further 
than that, it is not appropriate to charge 
him on the floor of the Senate with a 
criminal offense, when he has no oppor- 
tunity to reply to the charge made 
against him. 

Mr. GRUENING. There is ample op- 
portunity to reply by proper action. In 
view of the fact that he has twice an- 
nounced his candidacy for the governor- 
ship, I feel that he is a candidate. The 
fact that he may not actually have filed 
3 seems to me to be apart from the 

ue. 

Mr. President, I do not know that it 
is appropriate to prolong this discus- 
sion. I think there is not only a legal, 
but a moral, issue involved when the 
Governor of Hawaii makes use of Fed- 
eral funds and personnel, which are 
supplied him for a wholly different pur- 
pose, to promote his candidacy. It is 
improper for him to do so. I rest my 
case with that statement. I hope Gov- 
ernor Quinn, who is a very kindly gen- 
tleman, and who comes from a fine fam- 
ily, will realize that a proper perform- 
ance of his public duty would be the 
tender of his resignation, as was done 
in the case of Governor Stepovich, of 
Alaska, and proceed to run on an equal 
basis with whoever his opponent may be. 

Mr. KEATING. I have no doubt the 
time will come, prior to the time of 
election, when Governor Quinn will do 
so; but that is a far cry from charging 
him with the commission of a crime 
for what he has done up to today, when 
he is not guilty of violating a law, either 
in letter or spirit. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doucras in the chair). If there is no 
further business to be transacted under 
the order previously entered, the Sen- 
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ate will now stand adjourned until 
Thursday next, at 12 o’clock noon. 

Thereupon (at 7 o’clock and 13 min- 
utes p.m.), the Senate adjourned, under 
the order previously entered, until 
Thursday, May 7, 1959, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate May 5, 1959: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

William B. Franke, of New York, to be 
Secretary of the Navy, vice Thomas Sovereign 
Gates, Jr., resigned. 

Fred A, Bantz, of New York, to be Under 
Secretary of the Navy, vice William B. 
Franke. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Frederick Stueck, of Missouri, to be a 
member of the Federal Power Commission 
for the term of 5 years expiring June 22, 
1964, (Reappointment.) 

Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 

Thomas Edward Keys, of Minnesota, to be 
a member of the Board of Regents of the 
National Library of Medicine, Public Health 
Service, for the remainder of a term expir- 
ing August 3, 1962, vice Isidor Schwaner 
Ravdin, term expired. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Duard S. Harper, Fyffe, Ala., 
J. H. Wilbanks, transferred. 

ALASKA 

Wallace G. MacNiece, Cold Bay, Alaska, in 

in place of J. L, Mealey, resigned. 
COLORADO 

Carroll A. Claymon, Amherst, Colo., in 

place of T. G. Weyerta, deceased. 
CONNECTICUT 

Antoinette A. Diani, Abington, Conn, in 

place of A. S. Holbrook, retired. 
FLORIDA 

Marie C. Stanger, Salerno, Fla., in place of 

G. G. Whitfield, retired. 
GEORGIA 


in place of 


L. Blake Stiles, Blue Ridge, Ga., in place 
of J. M. Poston, deceased. 
Jack D. Carter, Tifton, Ga., in place of 


W. M. Dewberry, declined. 
ILLINOIS 


Raymond C. Foley, Paris, Hl., in place of 
Grady O'Hair, deceased. 


INDIANA 


C. Benson Hufford, Frankfort, Ind., in 
place of R. M. Swaim, retired. 

Jack S. Brown, Hillsdale, Ind., in place of 
L. J. Britton, deceased. 

Roscoe H. Bockman, Huntertown, Ind., in 
place of Leta McComb, retired. 

IOWA 

Weldon E. Peters, George, Iowa, in place 
of M. C. Ennor, retired. 

Joseph W. Sparks, Prairie City, Iowa, in 
place of D. C. Norris, retired. 

Paul L. R. Schmidt, Sioux Rapids, Iowa, 
in place of D. D. Stanzel, transferred. 

KANSAS 

John E. Smith, Atchison, Kans., in place 
of H. G. Ham, deceased. 

Carl E. Riggs, Burns, Kans., in place of 
E. F. Funke, retired. 

Lewis R. Brust, Plainville, Kans., in place 
of B. J. Haworth, retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Ada Lee Davis, Hardyville, Ky., in place 

of Donald McDonald, transferred. 
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Robert E. Morehead, Hebron, Ky., in place 
of Elmer Goodridge, retired. 
Amanda N. Blackford, Wilmore, Ky., in 
place of C. W. Mitchell, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Kenneth L. Hardaway, Plain Dealing, La., 
in place of A. K. Allums, retired. 
MARYLAND 
James L. Christopher, Preston, Md., in 
place of E. W. Gallagher, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ronald A. Urquhart, East Walpole, Mass., 
in place of S. A, Nickerson, deceased. 
Stanley E. Johnson, Worcester, Mass., in 
place of J. A. Marshall, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
James O. Bowen, Benton Harbor, Mich., 
in place A. J. Jackson, retired, 
Leonard Lundquist, Plainwell, Mich., in 
place of C. E. Nogle, transferred. 
Robert C. Miller, Pontiac, Mich., in place 
of G. L. Stockwell, retired. 
Jason D. Robinson, Saint Johns, Mich., 
in place of G. E. Osgood, retired. 
MINNESOTA 
Carmen J. Curtis, Noyes, Minn., 
of A. A. Rustad, retired. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Vance H. Dorman, Myrtle, Miss., 
of J. T. Miller, retired. 
John H. McCracken, Jr., Walls, Miss., in 
place of H. P. Toombs, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Prancis H. Luetkemeyer, Freeburg, Mo., in 
place of A. M. Willibrand, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Lawrence H. Rogge, Johnson, Nebr., in 
place of J. M. Casey, resigned. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Roland A. Dorr, Littleton, N.H., in place 
of E. J. Varney, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 
John V. Frame, Williamstown, 
place of J. P. LaPorta, deceased. 
NEW YORK 
William P. Hurley, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., in 
place of B. F. Mannion, deceased. 
John J. Hogan, Flushing, N.Y., in place 
of F. J. Cassidy, retired. 
Joseph M. Theil, Hunter, N.Y., in place of 
R. A. Dolan, retired. 
Muriel M. Bonini, Oscawana, N.Y. in place 
of D. L. Clair, deceased. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
F. Ray Frisby, Marshall, N.C., in place of 
Grace Freeman, retired. 
William L. Snypes, Ridgecrest, N.C., in 
place of P. R. Holman, deceased. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Harley E. Ludwig, Portland, N. Dak., in 
place of L, I. Aamold, removed. 
OHIO 
Virginia G. Bortel, Grand Rapids, Ohio, in 
place of J. P. Minnick, retired. 
Richard J. Neuhardt, Lewisville, Ohio, in 
place of C. R. Pollen, removed. 
OKLAHOMA 
Jimmie L. Roberts, Davidson, 
place of L. C. Dobbs, retired. 
Jettie E. Kirby, Eufaula, Okla., in place of 
J. L. McKinney, retired. 
Floyd B. Walker, Mountain Park, Okla., in 
place of W. T. Barnes, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Lawrence E. Adams, Berwyn, Pa., in place 
of T. C. Lamborn, retired. 
Virginia K. Eberhart, Clark, Pa., in place 
of Charlotte Moats, removed. 
Edward L. Thomas, Drifton, Pa., in place 
of N. E. Breslin, retired. 


in place 


in place 


N.J., in 


Okla., in 
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Florence E. Blair, Hiller, Pa., in place of 
E. L. Pierro, deceased, 
James D. Kinsley, Pocono, Pa., in place of 
L. B. Kinsley, deceased. 
Ernest M. Ovell, Weedville, Pa., in place of 
J. C. Lewis, retired. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ruth L. Lawson, Buffalo, S.C., in place of 
H. J. Snyder, transferred. 
Cecil E. Mason, Hampton, S.C., in place of 
M. J. Stanley, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ivan G. Holter, Platte, S. Dak., in place of 

C. F. Brooks, retired. 
TENNESSEE 

Helen D. Norman, Heiskell, Tenn., in place 
of Perry Jennings, deceased, 

Dorothy M. Hunter, Huntland, Tenn., in 
place of A. E. Staples, retired. 

Paul K. Sadler, Red Boiling Springs, Tenn., 
in place of E. D. Hagan, retired. 

TEXAS 

Bernard E. Carr, Eldorado, Tex., 
of C. T. Waller, transferred. 

Montie F. Cameron, Kirkland, Tex. in 
place of R. L. Toft, transferred. 

Cassie F. Hudnall, Rhome, Tex., in place of 
Kate Shaw, retired. 

Clara P. Landers, Van Horn, Tex., in place 
of C. M. Bean, retired. 


UTAH 
Leo J. Walker, Fort Duchesne, Utah, in 
place of C. S. Nebeker, resigned. 
VIRGINIA 


Dorothy S. Neblett, Kenbridge, Va., in place 

of O. M. Buchanan, retired. 
WISCONSIN 

Arlene O. Stoetzel, Beldenville, 
place of I. I. Close, retired. 

Harold P. Klebenow, Gillett, Wis., in place 
of M. E. Lang, transferred. 

Norbert F. Kilsdonk, Little Chute, Wis., 
in place of Anna Metz, retired. 

John F. Whitmore, Madison, Wis., in place 
of E. C. Cooper, retired. 


WYOMING 


Oral O. Harvey, Greybull, Wyo., in place 
of F. W. Chamberlain, retired. 


in place 


Wis., in 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate May 5, 1959: 
SUPREME COURT 

Potter Stewart, of Ohio, to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

THE COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 

Henry C. Wallich, of Connecticut, to be a 

member of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 

William J. Hallahan, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for a term of 4 years expiring June 30, 
1963. (Reappointment.) 
THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Earl Freeman Hastings, of Arizona, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the term expiring June 5, 
1964. (Reappointment.) 

US. ATTORNEY 

S. Hazard Gillespie, Jr., of New York, to 
be U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
New York for the term of 4 years. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate May 5, 1959: 
POSTMASTER 


Donald R. Kempton to be postmaster at 
Laurelville, Ohio. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 5, 1959 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. William Kenneth Lyons, minis- 
ter, Anacostia Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Ye have compassed this mountain long 
enough: turn you northward.—Deuter- 
onomy 2: 3. 

Our God and Father, we give Thee 
thanks, that there is One who knows us 
and cares, and daily calls us to higher 
and better things. We thank Thee for 
another day in which we may make 
amends for our failures and meet the 
responsibilities of the new hour with 
fresh inspiration and courage. Give us 
the strength to take our stand on the 
side of integrity and justice, of mercy 
and sacrifice in all of the righteous 
struggles of our day. May we never set- 
tle down to tasks below our best abilities 
and be satisfied. Thou hast called us 
to greater things; may we not disappoint 
Thee, but press toward the mark of high- 
est calling. We offer this petition in 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the 
Judiciary may have permission to sit 
during general debate tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


IS CUBA GOING RED? 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Stuart 
Novins, a CBS news correspondent, pre- 
pared a TV program entitled “Is Cuba 
Going Red?” It was presented over the 
CBS television network last Sunday. 
The full text appears following these re- 
marks. 

I have sent a copy of the text to my 
friend, the very able Cuban Minister of 
Finance, Rufo Lopez Fresquet. It is an 
honest, conscientious report. There is 
much there which needs to be refuted, 
explained, or corrected. I want him to 
read it and show it to Fidel Castro. 

Lopez Fresquet, U.S. Ambassador Di- 
higo, Foreign Minister Agramonte, and 
others like them are democratic and able 
public servants. They are the hope of 
Cuba today. They represent one faction 
in Cuba today. 

Army Chief Raul Castro, La Cabafia 
Fortress Commander Che Guevara, 
Labor Chief David Salvador, Revolucion 
Editor Carlos Franqui, and others like 
them make up the opposing faction. 
Their policies, whatever their intentions, 
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are aiding the Communists in an at- 
tempt to take over the revolution. 


FIDEL CAN DECIDE 


How this struggle is resolved will de- 
cide the future of Cuba. The man who 
will decide the outcome, if he does not 
wait too long, is Fidel Castro. Ihope and 
believe he will lead Cuba away from a 
communistic dictatorship. He will do 
this for the same reasons he led a revolu- 
tion against a Fascist dictatorship. 

Mr. Novins believes Cuba is rapidly be- 
coming a Communist beachhead in the 
Caribbean. He says it is today a totali- 
tarian dictatorship and that Cubans can 
no longer express publicly any opposi- 
tion to the Government without incur- 
ring swift and arbitrary reprisals. 

I have commented previously about the 
“ominous trend” in Cuba. Mr. Novins, in 
my opinion, like too many of his fellow 
journalists, overestimates the power of 
the Communists in Cuba. This is a big 
help to them. It gives them prestige 
they could not win for themselves, 

INVESTIGATION NEEDED 


What Mr. Novins says about the in- 
timidation of the press in Cuba is more 
than ominous. The situation calls for 
immediate correction by Castro and 
those members of his government like 
Lopez Fresquet who value civil liber- 
ties. The Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion should investigate these charges im- 
mediately and make a public report. 

Cuba’s problems today stem in the 
main from Batista thievery, Batista cor- 
ruption of electoral processes, and Ba- 
tista terror. Mr. Novins, like others, 
tends to blame the Castro government 
for conditions it inherited. 

“There is no evidence,” states Mr. 
Novins, “to support the charge that Fidel 
Castro is a member of the Communist 
Party. It is most probable that he is 
not.” He says Castro’s economic, social, 
and political program is “generally be- 
lieved to be sincerely motivated.” I 
agree, 

However, I think Mr. Novins expressed 
himself poorly when later he said “it 
doesn’t really matter whether Castro is 
a Communist or a willing dupe of Com- 
munists.” I do not believe Castro is 
either a Communist or a willing dupe. 
Mr. Novins says he believes Castro is not 
a Communist and he offers no evidence 
to show that he is a “willing” dupe. 
Castro has a lot to learn about Commu- 
nists. I think he is learning. Mr. 
Novins’ report, on the whole intelligent, 
factual, and sincere, is, I hope, going to 
help in this process. 

SEVEN RECOMMENDATIONS 


On April 29, 1959, I entered remarks 
about Castro in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, beginning on page 7090. I made 
these seven recommendations: 

First. Reduce speechmaking to no more 
than one oration a week. Sit down at 
his desk. Meet and work with his cor- 
respondence secretaries, including J. 
Ossorio, who handles letters from the 
United States. Get organized. Castro’s 
own knowledge of military staff organ- 
ization should be applied. In short, he 
should face up to this third ordeal and 
triumph gloriously as in the other 
ordeals, 
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Second. Bar Communists from holding 
executive or judicial offices in the Cuban 
Government or in labor unions. Of 
course, I do not propose a witch hunt, 
but only that Castro recognize a Com- 
munist cannot be loyal to Cuba, and act 
accordingly. 

Third. Castro should give his personal 
attention to the democratic organization 
of labor unions. See that Vincente 
Rubiera has a fair hearing with respect 
to his ousting as general secretary of 
the Cuban telephone workers. It is 
highly important that labor, both in and 
out of Cuba, work side by side with 
Castro in the economic and social 
changes which are in process. 

Fourth. Stop the military trials of ac- 
cused war criminals and turn these mat- 
ters over to civil courts with instructions 
that prompt action be taken. Cases like 
Klawans and the editor of El Mundo 
need immediate attention. 

Fifth. Call upon the U.S. Government 
for any necessary technical cooperation. 
Under our mutual security program we 
can and would gladly supply Cuba with 
experts in fields vital to the economy of 
Cuba. 

Sixth. Ask that the American military 
missions be returned to Cuba. Castro 
has a new military force to train. Cuba 
is now clearly on the side of the free 
world against the Communists. I was 
emphatic in wanting us to withdraw the 
missions when Batista was in power. I 
am just as emphatic in wanting them 
returned now that Cuba is a democracy. 
I think it would be proper for Cuba to 
stipulate that the members of such mis- 
sions be, as almost all Americans are, 
men who share the democratic ideals of 
our respective nations. 

Seventh. Do not hesitate to enlist ad- 
vice and aid from democratic friends 
here in the United States and elsewhere 
in the hemisphere. I refer especially to 
Gov. Mufioz-Marin of Puerto Rico, for- 
mer President Jose Figueres of Costa 
Rica, President Romulo Betancourt of 
Venezuela, and others like them. 

ELECTION DATE SHOULD BE SET 


Mr. Novins is, of course, right that 
free elections are vital. Castro should 
set a date within 2 years. I have recom- 
mended that these elections be held be- 
fore 1961 and that opposition parties be 
allowed to develop freely. I have been 
assured that these matters will be taken 
up immediately on Castro’s return to 
Cuba. I have been told that it is almost 
certain that the date will be within the 
18 months or 2 years originally predicted 
by Castro. 

No nation can put off elections pending 
the elimination of corruption, illiteracy 
and misery. I believe Castro will very 
soon understand this fact and appreciate 
the importance of setting a date at once 
and encouraging political activity. 

Mr. Novins has done a good job setting 
out many of Cuba’s problems. He could 
have mentioned others, such as the cur- 
rency stabilization crisis which is ap- 
proaching. He could have given a more 
accurate picture by showing the roots of 
these problems in the Batista regime 
and by indicating, however fleetingly, 
the larger revolution, called the revolu- 
tion of rising expectations, in Latin 
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America, which is also occurring in Asia 
and Africa. 

Is Cuba going Red? 

It could, yes. But I don't think it will. 
Fidel Castro is opposed to communism 
and Communists. Most of his top lead- 
ers share his view and many of them 
are more aware of the present threat 
than he seems to be. He told me he 
would not allow them to destroy the 
movement he built. He needs help— 
help from Cubans, from citizens of the 
United States and other nations in this 
hemisphere. 

Here follows the full text of “Is Cuba 
Going Red?” as broadcast over the CBS 
television network, Sunday, May 3, 1959, 
reported and narrated by Stuart Novins, 
CBS news correspondent. 

Is CUn GoING RED? 

ANNOUNCER. The CBS television network 
presents “Is Cuba Going Red?” 

CBC News Correspondent Stuart Novins 
has just returned from Cuba, where he spent 
2 months in an exhaustive study of the rev- 
olutionary government as it has emerged 
under Fidel Castro. He traveled throughout 
the island, talking to hundreds of people of 
all backgrounds and examined a mass of 
documentary evidence. For an examination 
of the question “Is Cuba Going Red?” here 
now is Mr. Novins. 

Mr. Novins. Good evening. The inescap- 
able fact is brutally simple. The island of. 
Cuba—90 miles off our shores, site of the 
American nayal base that guards our south- 
ern defenses, anchor for our defense of the 
Panama Canal, key to the political future of 
Latin America—this Cuban island is today a 
totalitarian dictatorship and is rapidly be- 
coming a Communist beachhead in the 
Caribbean. 

Despite the protestations of democracy by 
Fidel Castro, despite the promise of the re- 
bellion that ousted the corrupt state of Ba- 
tista, Cuba is today a one-man government, 
held together by promises and fear, and con- 
trol of the island’s economic, political, and 
social institutions is rapidly being taken over 
from that one man, Fidel Castro—whether 
he knows it or not—by what is emerging, in 
the opinion of Western diplomatic sources, 
as the best organized Communist apparatus 
in the Caribbean. 

It is no longer possible for Cubans to ex- 
press publicly any opposition to the Govern- 
ment without incurring swift and arbitrary 
reprisals. Any criticism of the Fidel Castro 
government is now denounced as “counter- 
revolutionary,” and Government practice 
makes “counterrevolution” punishable by 
property confiscation, imprisonment, and/or 
death. Nowhere has the term “counter- 
revolution” been legally defined. That is why 
much of this report will be told in my voice 
rather than the voices of Cubans them- 
selves. 

Cuba’s rebellion, which ended with the 
flight of Batista on January 1, created a per- 
fect laboratory and target for Communist 
penetration. Here is how it works: 

In the classic strategy of Communist in- 
filtration, there are two main tactics: To im- 
poverish and make impotent the rich and 
middle class; and deliberately to create mass 
unemployment, hunger, and discontent 
among the poor. In the ensuing chaos, the 
Communist hard core, already infiltrated 
into key control points of the government 
and the economy, can then take over. 

What are the checkpoints to watch for in 
a totalitarian state? 

You look at the general economy, for its 
effect on the lives of the people, and par- 
ticularly of the middle class. 
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You look for the development of political 
opposition parties and the government's at- 
titude toward them, 

A vital key is the press and news media. 

You watch for what happens to the cul- 
tural and mass entertainment media—to 
the education system. 

No totalitarian government can operate 
without total reliance on its army. So you 
look for the political complexions of the 
army’s leaders, for signs of purges within 
army ranks, for political indoctrination of 


troops. 

You examine the country’s court and ju- 
dicial system. 

You check the labor unions. Are they 
free? 


The final and basic test, of course, of any 
government is—can the people change their 
government or its policies by peaceful ballot? 

Now let's apply those checkpoints to what 
is happening in Cuba today. 

This is David Salvador. He is secretary- 
general—top man of the Cuban Confedera- 
tion of Labor—referred to as the CTC. David 
Salvador is 38 years old. As head of the 
only and all-inclusive central labor move- 
ment, he is one of the most powerful men 
in Cuba today. He was appointed to his 
post by Fidel Castro. 

We talked with Salvador in his CTC office 
in Havana 2 weeks ago, 

Mr. Salyador, does your Confederation of 
Labor control the electric industry? 

(In Spanish. Mr. Salvador nods 
to all these questions.) 

Mr. Novins. The telephone industry? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. The sugar industry? 

(In Spanish.) - 

Mr. Novins. And tobacco? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. What about the bank workers? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. You have all of the industries? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. The drug laboratories? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. And everything else? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. The clinics? The laboratories? 
The factories? Everything? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. The airlines? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. You control the airlines? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. Do you control radio and tele- 
vision? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. All the television? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. The printing presses? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. Do you control them? 

(In Spanish.) 

Mr. Novins. Mr. Salvador, it has been pub- 
lished that you were once a Communist—a 
member of the Communist Party. Is this 
true? 

TRANSLATOR. (In Spanish to Mr. Salvador.) 

Mr. SALVADOR. (In Spanish to translator.) 

TRANSLATOR. Many years ago when I was 
very young I was a member of the Commu- 
nistic Party. But it’s been a very long time 
since I have been a member. 

Mr. Novins. Is it true that you once ran 
for office here in Cuba on the Communist 
ticket? 

TRANSLATOR. (In Spanish to Mr. Salvador.) 

Mr. Satvapor. (In Spanish to translator.) 

TRANSLATOR. Yes; when I was a member of 
the party when I was young. 

Mr. Novins. Mr. Salvador, are you a Com- 
munist now? 

‘TRANSLATOR. (In Spanish to Mr. Salvador.) 

Mr. SALVADOR. No, no, no. 

Mr. Novixs. Information made available to 
this reporter shows that David Salvador, de- 
spite the assertion you just heard that he 
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is not now a Communist, during the last 2 
years, was part of the underground Commu- 
nist movement as well as of the rebel move- 
ment; that he operated under the code name 
of “Mario”; that he maintained contact with 
the party, chiefly through three known card- 
carrying Communists or their couriers: La- 
zaro Pena, a veteran party labor movement 
leader; Blas Roca, g nother Communist labor 
movement activist, both of whom were out- 
side of Cuba; and Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, 
key strategist and political action expert of 
the Cuban equivalent of the Politburo, who 
remained inside Cuba. 

On March 22, Salvador was seated on the 
platform before the Presidential Palace in 
Havana, when Jose Figueres, ex-president of 
Costa Rica, spoke before thousands of work- 
ers at a labor rally. Figueres pointed to the 
dangers of communism in Latin America, and 
urged Cuba to take a pro-Western position 
in the cold war. Salvador jumped from his 
seat, grabbed the microphone from Figueres, 
and shouted, “We cannot side with the Amer- 
icans who oppress us.” Shortly thereafter 
Castro called for Cuban neutrality in the 
cold war. 

Thirteen days later, the Costa Rican Com- 
munist leader, Manuel Mora, arrived in Ha- 
vana. That night, Fidel Castro told his 
nation over TV that Figueres “is a bad friend 
of Cuba, a bad revolutionary.” 

Salvador’s Confederation of Labor spreads 
into every aspect of Cuban life. It is one 
jaw of the vise that grips the whole economy. 
The other jaw of the vise is the Government 
itself. 

On March 10, the Government issued a 
decree that arbitrarily cut all apartment and 
house rentals: 50 percent on $100 apart- 
ments; 40 percent on apartments up to $200. 

But here’s what happened. ‘Traditionally, 
middle-class savings have gone into apart- 
ments like these. Now, the apartment house 
owners, their income cut in half, still face 
mortgage and loan payments that have not 
been reduced proportionately. The Commu- 
nist-dominated unions have simultaneously 
raised the cost of painters, electricians, car- 
penters, maintenance workers. All new con- 
struction in Cuba, for practical purposes, has 
stopped. One hundred and twenty thou- 
sand construction workers have no work to 
do. Those contractors with people already 
on the payrolls are forbidden by law to fire 
or lay off any workers. Companies have to 
pay the workers out of reserves, just as the 
apartment owner has to pay his debts out 
of savings. With the grinding to a halt of 
the construction industry, the steel industry, 
cement production, and subsidiary manufac- 
ture has been cut back an estimated 60 
percent. 

On April 8 the Government issued another 
decree that says, in effect, all privately owned 
but vacant land must now be sold to anyone 
who wants to build on it. And the Govern- 
ment fixed the price of $4 a meter, regardless 
of the original cost to the owner. The prac- 
tical expropriation implicit in these two de- 
crees alone, have not only virtually wiped out 
savings of the middle-class owners, they 
have brought more unemployment to the 
laborers. They have created so much uncer- 
tainty that banks are refusing to make loans. 
Cuban investment capital is virtually frozen. 

As investment shrinks, production drops 
off, and in almost every industry in Cuba, 
there has been a simultaneous demand from 
David Salvador’s Confederation of Labor to 
add more people to the payrolls at higher 
wages. 

These demands are enforced by slowdown 
strikes on the part of the workers, and by 
sabotage. They are supported by the Gov- 
ernment. 

When a company has almost exhausted its 
resources, the Government—to keep the pay- 
rolls going—arbitrarily takes over its man- 
agement. This process is known as “inter- 
venting.” More than 475 large businesses 
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have been intervented by the Government on 
economic or political grounds. More are on 
the way. No one knows—or has said pub- 
licly—what happens to these companies 
when all the cash is gone. 

There is no doubt that Cuba’s poor have 
been exploited in the past. No doubt that 
genuine reforms are needed. But the un- 
employment figure of 40 percent of the work 
force that Castro inherited on January 1, 
has now expanded to almost 50 percent of 
jobless or below subsistence level as a direct 
result of the Government-union squeeze. 
That army of unemployed will get bigger in 
the next 4 months. Sugar grinding ends 
this month. That will put about 200,000 
more out of jobs. 

Fidel Castro has ordered a “Buy Cuban 
products” campaign, and enforced it with 
powerful publicity and increased tariffs. 
The announced purpose: to increase Cuban 
production and stop the flow of dollars out 
of the country. But here is what is happen- 
ing in one sample industry: 

There are about 400 Cuban and foreign 
drug companies in the country. The Gov- 
ernment has indicated imminent tariff in- 
creases on imported raw drugs which are 
packaged in Cuba. Simultaneously the Gov- 
ernment has cut imported drug prices 20 
percent, although Cuban drug prices have 
been frozen for years and packaging costs 
have jumped 60 percent. The result? Of 
the 400 drug companies, only about 40 will 
survive. Spokesmen for the industry told 
us that when the present stockpile of anti- 
biotics and vitamins is exhausted, there will 
be none for Cuba’s sick. A blackmarket in 
antibiotics has already begun. The indus- 
try, which involves about $50 million volume 
a year, faces economic disaster; the thou- 
sands of Cubans it employs face joblessness. 

The rapid disintegration of Cuba’s economy 
from the most flourishing economy in the 
Caribbean area fits the classic pattern that 
makes easy a Communist takeover, if the 
other control points check out, too. Let's 
look. 

The bilateral squeeze—Government on the 
one side, Communist-led unions on the 

has clamped down on business, 
has also clamped down on business’ adver- 
tising budgets. With revenue cut, most news 
mediums—newspapers, radio, television—are 
operating very close to economic failure. 
The Government has just decreed a 30-per- 
cent wage increase for editorial employees. 
Many papers will have to close down. One 
Havana television station and a chain of 
radio stations have already been taken over 
by the Government on political grounds. 

This network is now called Rebel Radio, 
and it is run by Violetta Casals, a Commu- 
nist. 

Another television station has been per- 
suaded to keep a Communist in its staff of 
news commentators. 

The newspaper Revolucion, is the voice of 
Castro’s 26th of July movement. Its editor 
is Carlos Franqul, a former staffer of the 
Communist Party newspaper Hoy. Both pa- 
pers, Revolucion and Hoy, frequently publish 
the same stories under the same headlines, 
they frequently run parallel editorial lines. 
Hoy increasingly gives credit to the Commu- 
nists for having started the anti-Batista 
revolution. 

Fidel Castro, in a series of speeches which 
reached a high point during the week pre- 
~ his friendship visit to the United 
States, publicly accused the Associated Press, 
the United Press International, Time mag- 
azine and other U.S. news sources, with being 
paid by what he calls the international oli- 
garchies, to print lies about his government. 
During the same week, Izvestia, the official 
Soviet newspaper, said, “The monopolistic 
press of the United States has accelerated an 
unharnessed campaign Cuba.” 
` Immediately following the Castro attacks 
on the American press services, the United 
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Press office in Havana received three tele- 
phoned threats that its headquarters would 
be bombed. The families of some of the em- 
ployees have been threatened with harm. 
The union has moved in with new demands, 

Castro has made similar attacks on Cuban 
papers. Within the past 2 months, three 
papers, Advance, Presna Libre, and Zigzag, 
which raised tentative questions about Gov- 
ernment policies, were publicly catigated 
by Castro, who urged his listeners to boycott 
them. There has been no marked editorial 
probing of Government policy by those pa- 
pers since then. 

A leading anti-Communist writes for the 
newspaper, El Mundo, one of the largest. 
His name is Juan Luis Martin. Martin, who 
wrote about the increased danger of Com- 
munist infiltration in Latin America, was 
secretly arrested by the Castro police and 
imprisoned without charges in La Cabana 
Fortress, the Army prison, 5 weeks ago. For 
2 days there was no public knowledge of his 
arrest. His paper, El Mundo, printed noth- 
ing about it. A Times of Havana reporter 
learned about it. He called El Mundo, who 
confirmed the arrest but declined to say 
why it had remained silent. 

For more than 2 weeks, Martin was kept 
incommunicado. No charges were filed. 

Friends of Martin, commissioned a man, 
Dr. Oscar Molina, a lawyer and newspaper- 
man, to act as Martin’s counsel. Molina 
was told that as a lawyer, he could not see 
Martin until 24 hours before his trial, for 
which no date had been set. He was told 
that as a newsman, his application for a 
pass to the prison cells had been denied. 

When it became apparent that the lid 
might be blown off the story on the eve of 
Fidel Castro's trip to the States, Revolucion, 
the paper run by Carlos Franqui, printed a 
story which quoted the La Cabana Purging 
Commission. It was the first time this term 
had been used, The purging commission, 
said Revolucion, had explained Martin's ar- 
rest on the grounds that Martin had al- 
legedly been employed as a professor of mili- 
tary history at the army staff school under 
Batista, and that he had been employed as 
a translator for BRAC, the Bureau for the 
Repression of Communists. 

The purging commission explanation did 
not explain that Martin had held the same 
jobs under the pre-Batista administrations 
of Carlos Prio and Grau San Martin. It did 
not explain why the newsman’s arrest had 
been secret, why he had been held incom- 
municado, why he had been forbidden to 
see his lawyer, his friends or his family, or 
why no official charges had been filed 
against him. (As of April 16, he was still 
incommunicado.) 

More on the press. 

In Camaguey, a large city in the middle 
of the island a revolutionary newspaper 
called Adelante was established shortly 
after January 1. It contracted with an 
existing paper, the 50-year-old El Camague- 
yano, to use its presses and offices. In early 
April, it owed El Camagueyano $3,000. The 
revolutionary officials closed down El 
Camagueyano. 

The publisher, Walfredo Rodriguez, says, 
“It would be stupid on our part to say the 
revolution has done this. But I do say that 
these things are done in the name of the 
revolution and by those who represent the 
revolution in Camaguey.” 

The newsprint on which all Cuban papers 
are printed is imported. The government 
import license can be canceled or the im- 
port quotas cut down. The only exceptions 
are Hoy, the Communist Party paper, and 
Revolucion, edited by Carlos Franqui. They 
use paper made from bagasse, a sugarcane 
byproduct. ; 

To summarize the condition of the press— 
the papers are financially unstable, morally 
intimidated. With Hoy, Revolucion, and 
Fidel Castro teating down opposition or 
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criticism, while there is no official censor- 
ship, there is, for practical purposes of op- 
position, no free press in Cuba today. Radio 
and television are in much the same position, 
different stations to differing degrees. The 
broadcast bellwethers are Rebel Radio, led 
by Communist Violetta Cassals, and Union 
Radio, run by David Salvador. 

It is not only news and current opinion 
that is being stifled; history is being 
rewritten. 

Fidel Castro has appointed a new commit- 
tee to do the job. It is called the Commis- 
sion on Revision of Cuban History Books. 
It was conceived when Castro in a public 
appearance stated that American participa- 
tion in the Spanish-American War was for 
imperialist motives. He said Cuban text- 
books should be revised to show this and 
to correct other misconceptions. The com- 
mittee is dominated by Elias Entrango, a 
former member of the Communist-front 
Congress for Peace and a close associate of 
Juan Marinello, leader of the Cuban Com- 
munist Party. Emilio Roig de Leuchsenring 
of the commission is the strongly anti- 
American historian of the city of Havana (a 
government post). Western authoritative 
sources list him as “probably a Communist— 
certainly a fellow traveler.” Another mem- 
ber, Angel Del Cerro, is a self-advertised 
Catholic layman who, without authorization 
from the church, engages in public debates 
with Communists and—according to Western 
diplomatic observers—always comes off sec- 
ond best. He is also director of cultural 
affairs for Havana and thus determines who 
uses what hall and when. 

The director of the National Commission 
of Culture is Vicentina Antunia. She con- 
trols foreign visiting lecture tours, concerts, 
ballets, and the National Theater. Informed 
and authoritative sources show that she has 
a long history of identification with Com- 
munist activities. And so has Francisco 
Alonso, top man of the National Fine Arts 
Commission. 

Let’s look at the army. 

Raul Castro, brother of Fidel, named by 
Fidel as his successor as head of the reyo- 
lutionary movement, denies that he is a 
Communist. The record shows that in 1953 
Raul went to Vienna for a Communist-front 
congress and then disappeared in Bucha- 
rest, behind the Iron Curtain, for several 
weeks. On March 30, this year, he addressed 
a workers’ meeting in Cuba, defending David 
Salvador’s anti-American outburst against 
Jose Figueres and supporting neutrality for 
Cuba in the cold war. Members of the 26th 
July movement told this reporter that in 
1957 Raul Castro threatened to kill his 
brother Fidel over disagreements about rebel 
activity. Raul organized and carried out the 
kidnaping of Americans during the revolu- 
tion. Raul Castro controls all the armed 
forces and the police. His wife, Vilma Espin, 
has Communist associations. Her sister is at 
least a pro-Communist. Raul Castro has ap- 
pointed a Communist, Lt. Gonzalez Mantichi, 
as commander of the central Cuban Army 
arsenal, San Ambrozlo. Mantichi’s brother, 
Enrique, also a Communist, is active in the 
Confederacion of Labor and particularly in 
unions that deal with television stations. 

The army commander in Santiago is Com- 
mandante Manuel Pineiro. The army com- 
mander in Las Villas is Demetrio Monseny. 
Informed and completely reliable sources 
classify them as “Communists or Commu- 
nist supporters.” 

The army’s commander of La Cabana 
Portress, the military and political prison, 
where many of the more than 500 execu- 
tions have taken place, is Ernesto che“ 
Guevara, a professional revolutionary from 
Argentina, who actively supported Jacobo 
Arbenz the Communist leader in Guate- 
mala. Guevara's second in command at La 
Cabana until a month ago, was Comman- 
diante Benjamin Camino, an open anti-Com- 
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munist. When Guevara became ill and had 
to leave his post temporarily, Camino, as 
deputy, assumed command in Guevara’s 
absence. Within days, he was arrested and 
charged with conspiracy—no specifica- 
tions given. He has not been heard from 
publicly since. 

The man who was defense attorney in the 
Sosa Blanco Sports Palace trial, Capt. Ar- 
istides D'Acosta was also defense attorney 
for the Cuban Air Force pilots who were 
found innocent of war crimes by a military 
court and then personally ordered to be 
retried and found guilty by Fidel Castro. 
As an army captain, he was ordered back 
from the Santiago trial to Havana. He 
was met at the airport by a group of armed 
guards. He said to reporters present, “I do 
not think I am under arrest.” But he has 
since resigned from the army and has not 
been seen publicly since. 

The man who was presiding judge at the 
first trial of the pilots—the trial at which 
they had been acquitted—was Major Felix 
Pena. On April 14, his body was found 
in his car. A pistol bullet had been fired 
into his chest. The army press chief Capt. 
Manolo Iglesias, called it suicide, said a 
note had been found near Pena, which read, 
“This is motivated by personal reasons and 
thus must not be mixed with politics in 
any way.” 

The army holds indoctrination courses. 
The man in charge of the army information 
program, including political education, is 
Lt. Alfredo Guevara, a Communist. In 
many army posts, the only or most widely 
circulated newspaper is the Communist 
Party paper, Hoy. 

In local police stations (they, too, are 
under Raul Castro’s control) classes in 
arithmetic, reading, etc. are given to the 
police. This reporter has seen police orders 
which direct that promising policemen be 
selected by the teachers for political in- 
doctrination at the army's camp Columbia, 
now called Libertad. This reporter has 
also seen orders directing that no member 
of the police force shall make any public 
statement about political indoctrination. 

What happens to people who are arrested? 

There is no habeas corpus in Cuba. That 
fundamental right in any free society, was 
suspended at Fidel Castro’s direction on Feb- 
ruary 2. Arrests can be secret—and fre- 
quently are. It is impossible to get from any 
government source even the number of peo- 
ple who are now under arrest in the country. 
Prisoners are not charged with specific ac- 
cusations until about 24 hours before their 
trials, often weeks or months after their 
arrest. Prisoners can be—and often are— 
held incommunicado. They simply disap- 
pear. People have been imprisoned for al- 
leged crimes that do not appear in any 
written laws, or are punished by sentences 
that are not provided for by law. There is 
no bill of rights. In Havana, the Government 
has opened a denunciation center. Here, in- 
dividuals may come and denounce to police, 
anyone whom they wish to charge with 
counter-revolution. The accused is arrested. 
He is investigated, sometimes for long pe- 
riods of time. If he is found guilty of this 
legally undefined crime, he is sentenced. If 
he is found innocent, he is allowed to leave. 
But his business colleagues, his friends are 
reluctant to associate with him, because his 
case can be reopened at any time. 

Let’s look at the schools. 

At a speech in March, before 386 teachers 
at the Ministry of Education, the Under Sec- 
retary of Education, Louis Lebredo, said the 
Government has plans to eliminate in all 
schools, public or private, the teaching of 
English. When asked by a teacher what 
benefit that would bring to Cuba, he an- 
swered, “We are not here to make Cuba an 
American colony.” 

In private schools, the Confederation of 
Labor has raised the costs of workers, while 
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Revolucion says the Government threatens 
to force cuts in tuition. In at least two of 
the largest private schools in Havana, Baldor 
School and the Lafayette School, acts of 
sabotage have been committed. 

In the public school system, at least 3,300 
employees, including 500 teachers and 27 
professors, were fired in February and March, 
Many of them had taught for more than 20 
years; 2,500 were fired in 1 single day, March 
31. 

Now the laws say that one of the remain- 
ing teachers, or any that may be hired from 
now on, may be fired for any reason. The 
way is clear for the hiring of Communists 
or sympathizers. The Minister of Educa- 
tion is 27-year-old Armando Hart, described 
by those close to him as at least a leftwing 
radical. His wife, Haydee Santamaria, a close 
adviser and aide to Fidel Castro in the 
mountains, is evaluated as a fellow-traveler 
and long-time associate of known Commu- 
nists. 

Now let’s look at the Cuban ballot—the 
chance for free elections. 

In early January, Fidel Castro said, “We 
will hold elections in 18 months or 2 years.” 
We asked him why he didn’t do it at once. 
His reply was that there was no political 
opposition. He said he wanted time for 
political opposition parties to develop. 

Has political opposition been given a 
chance to develop? The answer is unequiv- 
ocably “No.” The fact is that political op- 
position is now legalistically synonymous 
with counter-revolution, punishable by 
property confiscation, imprisonment, death. 

There is no press to support political op- 
position. Legal opposition simply cannot 
form in the present climate of increasing 
repression. 

On April 9 in Havana and April 12 in 
Camaguey, Fidel Castro said, “Cuba will hold 
elections only when everyone has a job; when 
every farmer owns his own land; when il- 
literacy is wiped out; when,” he said, “Cuba 
has regained its sovereignty.” And he added, 
“Only the reactionaries want us to hold 
elections before the revolution is finished.” 

The most conservative estimate possible is 
that under ideal conditions, this represents 
at least a 20-year program. 

But here in the United States, where elec- 
tions are thought to be important, Fidel 
Castro said last week he thought Cuba would 
have elections in 4 years. 

The flexibility of Castro’s predictions en- 
forces those who believe that Fidel Castro, 
hungry for approval and adulation, will per- 
suasively tell any given audience what he 
thinks it wants to hear. 

What about Castro himself—and what is 
his part in the Communist plan for infiltra- 
tion? 

There is no evidence to support the charge 
that Fidel Castro is a member of the Com- 
munist Party. It is most probable that he 
isnot. He has been a revolutionary through- 
out most of his relatively mature years. His 
economic, social and political program is 
generally believed to be sincerely motivated 
but completely whimsical and unplanned. 
He has an uncanny and great talent for per- 
suasive language, but the record shows that 
his speeches are frequently self-contradic- 
tory. He has kindled hopes for Cuba’s poor 
that can never be extinguished and probably 
never realized. But they are the golden 
promises that can be held out by the Com- 
munists if it becomes obvious that Castro 
cannot deliver. He has cleaned graft out 
of the Government. He can take no criticism 
and little advice. He is naive economically, 
inexperienced administratively, stubborn as 
well as naive politically. He has provided 
and supported a climate for Communist ex- 
pansion. He has provided and supported an 
open expression of anti-Americanism that is 
spreading fast. 

Most knowledgeable Cubans will agree that 
if the Confederation of Labor called a general 
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strike tomorrow and Fidel Castro came out 
against it on anti-Communist grounds, he 
still has enough support to kill the strike. 
But these same men will tell you that 8 
months from now, in the same dilemma, 
Castro might not have the power to kill 
it. Many Cubans believe that Castro may 
already be too deeply enmeshed in Commu- 
nist support to pull out. All are agreed 
that if anything happens to Castro physi- 
cally, Cuba would be plunged into the worst 
bloodbath of its history. Some, the newly- 
organizing underground, say violence is now 
the only way left to throw the Communists 
out—and that means a bioodbath. 

And meanwhile, by using the economic 
situation as an excuse, Fidel Castro con- 
sistently dodges the one solution: free elec- 
tions. If he makes possible, now, truly free 
elections, guaranteed by constitutional safe- 
guards, the ballot would replace his Com- 
munist-exploited personal dictatorship with 
a constitutional democracy. It would force 
the Communists into an open count instead 
of a conspiracy. It would strengthen the 
anti-Communists who feel they have now no 
course to take but violence. And Fidel 
Castro himself would emerge as a greater 
Cuban hero than ever, 

But without free constitutional elections, 
so far as the United States is concerned, it 
really doesn’t matter whether Castro is a 
Communist or a willing dupe of Commu- 
nists. The result in Cuba is the same. 

As one Western observer put it “If it looks 
like a tiger, and growls like a tiger, and has 
claws and teeth and muscles like a tiger’s; 
if it produces cubs that act like tiger cubs, it 
would be the prudent decision of a reason- 
able man not to open its cage and invite it 
home to lunch.” 


THE CONSTITUTION VERSUS 
FEDERAL USURPERS 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
greatest emergency which confronts our 
country today is not the Soviet or Red 
China or the Berlin crisis or inflation; 
it is the destruction of the Constitution 
of the United States of America by the 
oath-breaking usurpers who are now 
members of the Supreme Court. 

On yesterday the Supreme Court 
handed down a majority opinion written 
by Felix Frankfurter which completely 
destroyed the safeguards guaranteed the 
American people by the fourth amend- 
ment. Once again the oath-breaking 
usurpers destroyed one of our basic free- 
doms by granting the right to an officer 
to search a home of a private citizen 
without a warrant. This decision abso- 
lutely destroys for the first time in our 
American heritage the right of privacy 
to every family in the land. 

The people of America are sovereign 
and the people are awake to the dangers 
that beset us. Only certain Members of 
Congress appear to be complacent. The 
Constitution is the law of the land—not 
the individual members of the Supreme 
Court. The Court has no power to 
amend the Constitution. The Supreme 
Court’s decision and orders in conflict 
with the Constitution do not even exist 
in the eyes of the Constitution; they are 
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null and void. And they must be treated 
accordingly by all who are loyal to the 
Constitution, to the Republic—which 
depends for existence on a stable Con- 
stitution—and to the people’s inalienable 
rights. 

The great moral issue today is the issue 
of the sovereign people and their Con- 
stitution versus defaulting public trus- 
tees as oath-breaking usurpers. Shall 
we, the people, defend our constitutional 
rights or bow down before an anti- 
Constitution elite enforcing rule-by- 
man? 

Shall we have limited government and 
rule-by-law under the Constitution or 
usurpers supreme with unlimited power? 
Shall the Republic endure or shall we 
allow its destruction by the radical left- 
wing, anti-Constitution members of the 
Court? 

Mr. Speaker, we stand face to face 
here today in a setting that well could— 
and perhaps should—he shifted to near- 
by Arlington Memorial Cemetery where 
are buried this Nation's illustrious dead. 

For we here today are but burying an- 
other portion of our illustrious—and 
what we once considered immortal— 
Constitution. 

Justice Douglas of the Court confirmed 
this in his introduction to an opinion 
dissenting from the Frankfurter ruling. 
Said Mr. Douglas: 

The decision today greatly dilutes the 
right of privacy which every homeowner had 
the right to believe was part of our Ameri- 
can heritage. We witness indeed an in- 
quest over a substantial part of the fourth 
amendment. 


In this latest action by the usurper 
Court we see but another effort to absorb 
portion after portion of the Constitution 
into the 14th amendment—the amend- 
ment which you and I and many, many 
millions of Americans know was never 
legally adopted. 

Against these usurpers, I cry out in 
protest. I remind them of the words 
of the eminent Court historian, Mr. 
Charles Warren, who wrote years and 
years ago: 

However the Court may interpret the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, it is still the 
Constitution which is the law and not the 
decision of the Court. 


To which Edward D. Corwin, who for 
years headed the Legislative Referral 
Service of the Congress, has added: 

In short, it is “not necessarily so” that 
the Constitution is preserved in the Court’s 
reading of it. 


Who is the prime usurper who has 
delivered this latest fatal blow to our 
Constitution? I read you from one of 
the finest books to appear on the stands 


today, “Nine Men Against America,” by - 


Rosalie M. Gordon: 


Justice Frankfurter's philosophy is not an 
easy one to classify, perhaps because he 
really hasn’t any but suits his views to the 
exigencies of the moment. Justice 
Frankfurter has been called everything from 
a Communist or Socialist to a rank re- 
actionary—not without reason. It would be 
possible to cite quotations from Frankfurter 
on every side of every question at one time 
or another. So slight is his concern with 
constitutionality and law that he has not 
only reversed decisions of innumerable pre- 
ceeding Courts but has even reversed himself. 
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Americans everywhere are asking: 
Why, oh why, is our fate being left in 
the hands of such men? 

In this small volume “Nine Men 
Against America” there is thoroughly 
documented the sordid acts of the pres- 
ent members of the Supreme Court in 
the illegal seizure of sovereign power. 
Because of the significance and authen- 
ticity of this presentation of the Court’s 
attack on American liberties I am quot- 
ing verbatim from the last chapter. 

But all those who are devoted to our 
American way of life and who believe it 
is worth saving against the encroach- 
ments of the collectivist sappers are 
agreed that, if it is to survive, something 
must be done about the Supreme Court. 

A number of proposals have been 
made—and undoubtedly more will be 
made in the future—for dealing with 
this great crisis in our history. 

The major ones so far put forth are 
listed here, with a brief explanation or 
discussion of the points involved, so that 
Americans will know what they are and 
be able to think intelligently about them 
and about the overriding problem of our 
times with which they are meant to deal. 

First, of course, is the constitutional 
provision which states that any official 
in the United States “shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” The 
Constitution also provides the judges 
“shall hold their office during good be- 
havior.” The impeachment process, of 
course, is a long, difficult, and cumber- 
some one and has been used only a very 
few times in our history. Yet it is well 
for us to remember that it is there—to 
be used whenever the charges are such 
as to justify a trial for impeachment by 
the Senate, whose members are the rep- 
sentatives of the sovereign States; and, 
let us add, whenever the sovereign 
States and their citizens—who in the 
end constitute the ultimate jury—give 
their backing to the Senators who rep- 
resent them in what is, at best, a diffi- 
cult proceeding. 

The next group of proposals has to 
do with the appointment, tenure, quali- 
fications, and service of the Justices 
themselves. There are four of these 
proposals: 

First. That a limit—4, 6, or 10 years— 
be placed on the terms of Supreme Court 
Justices. At present, the Justices are 
appointed to serve “during good be- 
havior,” which generally has meant for 
life. But Congressmen, Senators, even 
the President, serve for fixed terms. 
Why, it is asked, should not the Jus- 
tices? 

Second. That Justices be reconfirmed 
by the Senate at stated intervals. This 
proposal was first made by David Law- 
rence. At present, the Justices are con- 
firmed only once—when first named to 
the bench. Mr. Lawrence’s suggestion 
would give the Senate a check on the 
Justices, say every 4 years or so. 

Third. That at least one of each two 
successive nominees to the Court should 
have had 10 years of judicial experience. 
This proposal was first made by Senator 
Joun STENNIS and has since been taken 
up by others. It stems from a startling 
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discovery which the Senator made—that 
since 1932 the Court has departed on 
thirty-five occasions from decisions 
previously rendered, whereas there had 
been only twenty-nine such reversals in 
the entire history of the Court before 
1932. In other words, in 143 years of its 
history the Court reversed previous de- 
cisions only twenty-nine times. But in 
just the last 25 years it has reversed pre- 
vious decisions thirty-five times. 

Fourth. That the President be de- 
prived of the power of Federal court ap- 
pointments entirely and that the Senate 
should elect all Federal judges. 

It would seem that the adoption of the 
second proposal—that the Justices be re- 
confirmed at stated intervals by the Sen- 
ate—might do away with the necessity 
of the first one—placing a limit on their 
terms of office. It could be stated that 
if the Senate wished to give no reason 
for not reconfirming, no stigma would be 
attached to the lack of approval by the 
Senate. This would enable the Senate 
to drop a Justice who, for instance, may 
have grown too old to carry on the work 
of the Court but who refuses to retire. 
And certain retirement benefits could be 
kept in force even for Justices who could 
not pass muster with the Senate but who 
had not reached the retirement age. 
That would obviate any charge that the 
Senate was taking away a Justice’s live- 
lihood in refusing to reconfirm him in 
his job on the Court. 

But the major effect of both pro- 
posals—that Justices serve fixed terms or 
stand for reconfirmation by the Senate 
or both, would be on the Justices them- 
selves. It would take them out of the 
privileged class in which they are an- 
swerable to no one and place them where 
they belong as the public servants of a 
federal republic. They would become 
answerable to the representatives of the 
sovereign States, without which States 
there would be no Federal Republic—and 
no Supreme Court. 

As to Senator STENNIS’ proposal that 
at least one of each two successive nom- 
inees to the Court should have had at 
least 10 years of previous judicial ex- 
perience, no one could doubt the neces- 
sity for such a reform. If we apply 
some such rule to the members of the 
Supreme Court appointed since 1937, 
when packing began, we can see how far 
short they fall on judicial experience. 
There have been 17 appointments since 
that time—including the Eisenhower ap- 
pointees as of last year. Their total pre- 
vious judicial experience amounts to 3742 
years—and that includes Justice Black’s 
18 months as a police-court judge and 
Justice Murphy’s service on a city re- 
corder’s court. If we assure that each 
should have had at least 10 years of pre- 
vious experience—a total of 170 years— 
we can see that our last 17 Justices—not 
including the last appointees—have 
fallen short of that logical minimum by 
132 ½ years. 

In fact, it would seem that Senator 
STENNIS’ proposal does not go quite far 
enough—that all justices should be re- 
quired to have had considerable previous 
judicial experience or that the exceptions 
should be at least highly eminent au- 
thorities on constitutional law. 
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- It would also seem that at least part, 
if not all, of this previous experience 
should have been gained in service on 
the highest courts of the States, rather 
than solely in the Federal judiciary. 
Many careful observers of our Federal 
courts are of the opinion that they have 
reached their lowest level in recent years 
because of the long tenure in office of 
New Deal-Fair Deal-modern Republican 
Presidents. Certainly, during the Roose- 
velt-Truman regimes many appoint- 
ments to Federal judgeships were made 
without regard to quality and chiefly on 
the basis of political expediency and re- 
ward. 

Appointments or election to supreme 
or appellate courts in the States, on the 
other hand, generally go to men who 
have gained a well-earned reputation for 
legal and judicial sagacity among people 
who are able to watch them closely—the 
citizens of their own States This is not 
to say, of course, that all State judges 
are of Supreme Court caliber and that 
all Federal judges are not. But, gen- 
erally speaking, the caliber of a man who 
has risen to a post on the highest court 
of his State is likely to be a good deal 
higher than that of a political hack who 
got a Federal court appointment because 
he voted right on this or that measure 
or delivered the precinct vote to the right 
presidential candidate. Also, a judge on 
a high State court is bound to be much 
more aware of the place of the sovereign 
States in our Federal Republic than is 
one who has served only on the Federal 
courts. 

This brings us to the fourth proposal 
in this group—that the President should 
be deprived entirely of all Federal court 
appointments—including those to the 
Supreme Court—and that the Senate 
should elect all Federal judges. This will 
immediately raise the cry of politics—the 
charge that such a reform will put all 
Federal judgeships at the mercy of the 
political pulling and hauling in the Sen- 
ate. We may well ask what they have 
been at the mercy of for the past two 
decades—if not the political machina- 
tions of Presidents surrounded by social 
revolutionaries who would change our 
whole form of government and life? 

In the case of Federal judgeships below 
the Supreme Court level, had they been 
elected by the Senate in the past 20 years 
they would at least be a good deal more 
diversified as to political adherence than 
the Presidential appointees. After all, 
we did have a few Senates in which the 
opposition to the President was in the 
majority. 

As to Supreme Court appointments, 
could the Senate have done any worse 
than Messrs. Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower? Certainly this is a pro- 
posal that should be carefully consid- 
ered. Perhaps a wise course would be 
for the Senate to name two or three 
qualified men from among whom the 
President would have to make his choice, 
And this would be within the spirit of 
the Constitution, which says the Presi- 
dent should make appointments to the 
Supreme Court by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

This brings up, of course, the role of 
the Senate in the Supreme Court ap- 
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pointments of the past 20 years. There 
is no dodging the fact that, while our 
last three Presidents have been busy 
packing the Court, the Senate of the 
United States has not been blameless. 
Had it so chosen, the Senate could have 
blocked any one of those appointments. 
There were bitter fights on some of 
them, but in the end the Senate went 
along and approved the appointments. 
This is one more evidence of the distance 
we have strayed from our traditional 
form of Government. The Senators, 
who are supposed to represent the sov- 
ereign States of the American Union, 
have been so busy appeasing an Exec- 
utive with billions of dollars of taxpay- 
ers’ money to dole out that they have 
in many cases forgotten why they are in 
Washington. 

Nevertheless, in Supreme Court ap- 
pointments up to now the Senate has 
been faced with more or less of a Presi- 
dential fait accompli. Were the Senate 
itself to initiate the appointments, it 
could very well be a good deal more inde- 
pendent of the Executive, particularly 
if the Members felt the pressure of an 
aroused constituency which was watch- 
ing carefully the caliber of the men 
named to the highest Court in the land. 

Most, if not all, of the above proposals 
would require constitutional amend- 
ment. And they would not, of course, 
affect the Court as at present consti- 
tuted. Neither of these is a good reason 
why they should not be pushed, since, if 
reform of the Court is needed—and we 
can no longer doubt that it is—some 
such action is of paramount importance 
for the future as well as now. 

However, there are two other proposals 
which open the way to us to do some- 
thing right now about the precarious 
constitutional crisis in which the packed 
Supreme Court has involved us. 

The first of these is nearly as old as 
our Government itself. It has been used 
on a number of occasions—both success- 
fully and unsuccessfully—by the sov- 
ereign States. It is called interposi- 
tion and has most recently been fully 
expounded by the brilliant young editor 
of the Richmond News-Leader, James 
Jackson Kilpatrick. Anyone interested 
in our past experiences with interposi- 
tion could not do better than to read Mr. 
Kilpatrick’s excellent volume “The Sov- 
ereign States: Notes of a Citizen of Vir- 
ginia.” 

Interposition is based on the “Virginia 
Declaration of 1798,” written by Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison. That res- 
olution reads: 

In case of a deliberate, palpable, and dan- 
gerous exercise of other powers not granted 
by the said compact (the Constitution), the 


States who are parties thereto, have the. 


right, and are in duty bound, to interpose 
for arresting the progress of the evil, within 
their respective limits, the authorities, 
rights, and liberties appertaining to them. 


What this means is that when the Ex- 
ecutive or the Court violates the Consti- 
tution by usurping powers which the 
Constitution forbids, the States them- 
selves—three-fourths of which form a 
power without which there would be 
no Constitution and no Federal Gov- 
ernment—must interpose to arrest the 
progress of the evil being committed by 
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their own creature—the Federal Govern- 
ment—and force it to conform to the 
body of laws—the Constitution—which 
the States set up to govern its conduct. 

Interposition, of course, is within the 
power of the sovereign States, as States. 
Whether any single one alone or a group 
of them together will have the intestinal 
fortitude—after a quarter of a century 
of standing in line with their hats in 
their hands before the Executive in 
Washington—to recapture for them- 
selves their historic role in the Republic, 
remains to be seen. 

The other proposal offers the greatest 
hope of success at the moment. It re- 
quires no constitutional amendment 
only action by the people’s representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United 
States. It is entirely within the Consti- 
tution—in fact, it is specifically provided 
for in our great charter in the following 
words—article III, section 2: 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all 
other cases before mentioned, the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both 
as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and 


under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make. 


This section means that Congress can 
make regulations and exceptions as to 
the type and kind of cases which could 
be taken on appeal from lower courts 
to the Supreme Court. In other words, 
Congress could say, for instance, that 
once a State court has upheld the con- 
Stitutionality of a State sedition law, or 
a State school law, or once a lower Fed- 
eral court has upheld the right of Con- 
gress itself to protect the citizens against 
subversion, the matter would end right 
there. The Supreme Court would have 
no right to hear such cases on appeal 
and reverse the decisions. Congress 
could, for example, pass a law providing 
that the Supreme Court must not review 
any cases having to do with schools or 
education—traditionally and constitu- 
tionally always State problems. Such 
cases would be left where they belong— 
in the State courts. If an educational 
problem involving a Federal question 
should come up, Congress could specify 
that only then would it go to a Federal 
district court, whose judgment would be 
final. 

The same process could be applied by 
Congress to laws affecting subversion— 
laws designed to protect us and our lib- 
erties from the onslaughts of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. In fact, a commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association, in 
July 1957, called on Congress to pass 
legislation which would in effect, wipe 
out the long string of pro-Communist de- 
cisions of the Warren Supreme Court. 
The Bar Association committee de- 
manded legislation to: 

Keep the FBI files confidential. 

Allow schools, colleges, and bar asso- 
ciations to refuse employment or mem- 
bership to persons who won’t answer 
questions about past or present Com- 
munist activities. 

Permit congressional investigating 
committees to question suspected subver- 
sives as freely as they do businessmen 
and labor leaders. 
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Allow the Justice Department to ques- 
tion aliens awaiting deportation about 
any subversive associations, 

Correct the Warren Court’s gratuitous 
edict that under the Smith Act, it is 
all right to urge the violent overthrow 
of the Government as long as you do not 
spell out how it is to be overthrown. 

These recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association committee were 
read by the committee’s chairman, 
former Senator Herbert R. O’Conor, to 
the 3,000 delegates of the American Bar 
Association at its 80th annual conven- 
tion in London—the same convention at 
which Chief Justice Warren appeared 
on the platform in a chocolate-colored 
suit to the dismay or amusement of as- 
sembled guests. The 3,000 delegates ap- 
plauded Senator O’Conor’s report vig- 
orously. But its impact on the mind of 
the Chief Justice of the United States, 
so far as anybody has been able to de- 
termine, was nil. 

However, the fact remains that Con- 
gress has it within its power to correct 
many of the evils which the packed Su- 
preme Court has visited upon us. Ac- 
cording to some authorities, Congress 
can even specify by law what constitutes 
good behavior on the part of the 
Justices—and should they go outside or 
beyond those specifications, they would 
become answerable to the Congress in 
proving that they should continue to 
hold their high posts. 

Mr. Speaker, the author addresses one 
paragraph to the people as follows: 
“When we say that Congress has it with- 
in its power to curb the runaway Su- 
preme Court, in the final analysis that 
means a power which resides in you— 
the free American citizen. Congress is 
always only as good or as bad as you— 
who elect its members and keep them in 
office—make it. You can sit back in 
complacent despair and say, ‘Oh, what’s 
the use? Congress pays no attention to 
what we want.’ If you do, you have no 
one to blame but yourself if the Supreme 
Court continues to ride roughshod over 
your liberties. But if you and enough 
other Americans demand that Congress 
rescue from the nine usurpers on the 
bench the tattered charter of freedom, 
repair it, and restore it to the people, 
you will be amazed at how quickly the 
demand will bring action. But the de- 
mand must be persistent enough, vocal 
enough, and numerous enough to over- 
come the pressures of the loud and or- 
ganized minorities who are ever vigilant 
in their own interests. The greater in- 
terest is the liberties of a free people— 
and freedom-loving people far outnum- 
ber all the vocal minorities combined. 
They have only to make their voices 
heard and their numbers felt.” 

There is one final proposal to reverse 
the usurpations of the Supreme Court. 
It was made by the well-known writer 
and commentator John T. Flynn. Aside 
from immediate congressional action, it 
would seem to be a necessary prerequisite 
to all other reforms of the Court. It is 
that all decisions of the Supreme Court, 
from 1937 to the date of the adoption of 
the proposal, should be declared to have 
no force and effect as precedents in judi- 
cial or other proceedings in determining 
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the meaning of the words, sections, and 
provisions of the Constitution. 

The purpose here is obvious. It is to 
enable all future Supreme Courts, no 
matter how otherwise reformed, to dis- 
regard the usurpations of the Court in 
the last 20 years. The Justices would 
return to the body of law and precedents 
set up before the usurpations began in 
order to decide on all future cases that 
would come before them. 

This proposal, of course, would require 
a constitutional amendment. But, once 
again, do not despair. The amendment 
process seems a long one—passage by 
two-thirds of both Houses of Congress 
and three-fourths of the States. But we 
have amended the Constitution 22 times 
since its adoption—in some instances 
with a good deal of speed—and in many 
cases on questions of relatively minor 
importance compared with the over- 
whelming urgency of the one which now 
faces us. Nowhere, at no time in our 
history, as we contemplate the Supreme 
Court and its attack on our liberties, do 
the words of Edmund Burke have a 
greater meaning for us: “All that is nec- 
essary for the triumph of evil is that 
good men do nothing.” 

Mr. Speaker, I submit to the Members 
of this great body that the great moral 
issue today is the issue of the sovereign 
people and their Constitution versus de- 
faulting public trustees as oath-break- 
ing usurpers. Shall the Republic en- 
dure, or shall we allow its destruction by 
the weapon customarily used to this end: 
usurpation. 


JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
STRASBURG, VA. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the enthusiasm and courage characteris- 
tic of youth, members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Strasburg, Va., 
have visited each of your offices this 
morning and each office of a U.S. Sen- 
ator. They left with you a Liberty tree, 
planted in the soil of the Alamo, Valley 
Forge, Yorktown, Jamestown, the Shen- 
andoah Valley, and Bunker Hill. 

These little trees also will be sold 
publicly in the hope they will be re- 
planted as a patriotic inspiration. 

In addition, the proceeds from the 
sale of these trees will be used to estab- 
lish a Nathan Hale Fund to assist a 
college student in history who plans a 
career in teaching. 

I do hope and ask that you encourage 
this very laudable effort by replanting 
these little trees and expressing your 
views to the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce as to how their efforts can be 
made more effective. 

In assembling the soil samples used 
in potting the Liberty trees, the Stras- 
burg Jaycees have had the cooperation 
of the Jamestown Foundation, the Met- 
ropolitan Police of Boston, and the au- 
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thorities of the Alamo, Colonial Na- 
tional Historical Park, and Valley Forge 
Park. 

It seems to me this is a particularly 
inspiring way of redirecting our atten- 
tion to the proud national heritage of 
freedom which now is in the guardian- 
ship of present generations, whose re- 
sponsibility it is to pass it on in full 
and growing vigor to their successors in 
citizenship. 

Civic and patriotic organizations, as 
well as individuals, desiring to advance 
the Liberty tree project can obtain com- 
plete information by writing “Liberty 
Trees,” Strasburg Jaycees, Box 252, 
Strasburg, Va. 


TIMBER RESOURCE REVIEW 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been almost 4 years since Chief Forester 
Richard E. McArdle took the wraps off 
the Timber Resource Review, a mam- 
mouth study put together in 3½ years 
by the Forest Service staff from timber 
growth and harvest reports supplied by 
their own people and State agencies, for- 
est industries, and other public and pri- 
vate organizations. 

This, the most complete evaluation of 
timber supply and demand ever made, 
contained some goods news—that cur- 
rent timber growth just about equals 
consumption, indicating that recently 
our foresters, both in private industry 
and in Government, have made signifi- 
cant progress in cutting down the drain 
on our Nation’s woodlands. 

On the other side of the coin, how- 
ever, we find that: 

Standing timber is declining in qual- 
ity. 

In the year 2000, the demand will re- 
quire a timber cut of 95 billion board feet 
of timber, two-thirds more than the 
present cut—that is, it will if wood is 
to occupy about the same place in the 
national economy that it does now and 
is to continue to hold its present position 
among structural materials. 

Improved forest management at re- 
cent rates of progress “appears unequal 
to providing a balance between cut and 
growth at the year 2000.” 

While the Review did not say what 
should be done, or who should do it, it is 
clear that there are several areas in 
which we can increase our supply of 
wood. 

They include improved stocking. Al- 
though planting rates have increased 
greatly in recent years, and forest plan- 
tations cover some 5 million acres, there 
is a huge planting job ahead. Almost 50 
million acres, or 10 percent of all com- 
mercial forest land in the Nation, need 
planting if they are to become produc- 
tive within a reasonable time. 

In his most recent annual report, the 
Nation’s Chief Forester said: 

For the first time in any 1 year, a billion 
trees were planted—860 million of them on 
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non-Federal land. This is significant prog- 
ress toward the big job ahead. Within the 
next 10 years 48 billion trees need to be 
planted, mainly on small ownerships, if the 
wood requirements of a larger population are 
to be met by the year 2000. 


If we are to have the wood we need, 
it will take the best efforts of private, 
State, and Federal foresters, working to- 
gether. In recent years, the Federal 
Government has been resting on its oars, 
as budget requests have declined. 

Today, a number of us in both bodies 
are introducing concurrent resolutions 
declaring it national policy to provide a 
continuing program for the needed re- 
forestation of Federal, State, and pri- 
vate land. We call upon the Secretaries 
of Agriculture and the Interior to lay out 
a 10-year program beginning on July 1, 
1960, which, by accelerating and supple- 
menting existing reforestation programs, 
will plant 48 million idle and nonproduc- 
tive acres to the trees we need. 

In the other body, this resolution was 
introduced by the junior Senator from 
Montana, Senator MANSFIELD, and co- 
sponsored by the senior Senator from 
Montana, Senator Murray; the senior 
Senator from Vermont, Senator AIKEN; 
the senior Senator from Kentucky, 
Senator Cooper; the senior Senator from 
California, Senator KucHEL; the junior 
Senator from Michigan, Senator HART; 
the Senators from West Virginia, Sena- 
tor Byrp and Senator RANDOLPH; the 
junior Senator from Mississippi, Senator 
STENNIS; and the junior Senator from 
New Mexico, Senator ANDERSON. 

Cosponsors in the House are the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. ANDERSON], 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Bennett], the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BLATNIK], the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BROOKS], the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Corrin], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. FULTON], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Gavin], the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HECHLER], the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Mc- 
INTIRE], the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr. MEYER], the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS], the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss], and the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, for 
purpose of entry into the Recorp, I 
wish to state that on Wednesday, April 
29, 1959, at the time of the quorum call, 
wherein I was shown absent to rollcall 
No. 31 on page 7028 of the RECORD of 
the same date, I was undergoing treat- 
ment at Bethesda Naval Hospital by 
order of the House physician. Other- 
wise, I would have been on the House 
floor and answered the-rollcall, 


“DIXIE” AND DANIEL DECATUR 
EMMETT 
Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, my 
campaign to have the U.S, Post Office 
Department issue a commemorative 
stamp this fall in honor of the interna- 
tionally famous song, “Dixie,” and its 
composer, Daniel Decatur Emmett, the 
first of the blackfaced minstrelists in 
America, is exciting attention through- 
out the United States. I felt very cer- 
tain that it would create attention, for 
songs such as “Dixie,” which has lived 
for 100 years, are not written every day. 

Besides numerous letters and tele- 
phone calls from individuals pledging 
me their support for my bill, H.R. 6314, 
which would authorize and direct the 
Postmaster General to issue this com- 
memorative stamp, I have received some 
news items and a special letter which I 
should like to put into the ConGRESsION- 
AL RECORD. 

The first is an article by Brack Ches- 
hire, associate editor of the Bradenton, 
(Fla.) Herald, in which he discusses my 
idea of having a commemorative stamp 
issued for “Dixie” and Daniel Decatur 
Emmett. 

The second is a letter to the editor of 
the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star for 
April 24, 1959, written by Attorney 
Franklin T. Miles, which discusses the 
problem of giving parity to the North 
and South in the issuance of stamps. 

The third is a letter to me from Lehr 
Fess, president of the Ohio Historical 
Society, in behalf of himself and the 
board of trustees of that society. 

Under leave granted me, I am insert- 
ing these in the Recorp. 

The material follows: 

[From the Bradenton (Fla.) Herald] 
DIXIE, STARS AND Bars IN THE NEWS 
(By Brack Cheshire) 

Dixie, that pulsating tune, and the Con- 
federate flag, which go together like black- 
eyed peas and cornbread, are in the news, 
but each on a different front. 

Up in Washington, a Yankee Congress- 
man is trying to get a postage stamp issued 
in honor of the Yankee who composed Dixie, 
the rallying song of the Rebels. So far, 
he hasn't had any luck, but at last reports 
he still was plugging away at it and far 
from conceding that his stamp idea had 
been licked. 

The Confederate flag fluttered into the 
spotlight at Tallahassee where the legis- 
lature has been asked to bar the Stars and 
Bars from such things as ladies’ panties. 

The efforts of Representative Roserr W. 
LEVERING, Democrat, of Ohio, to have the 
Post Office Department issue a stamp memo- 
rializing Daniel Decatur (Uncle Dan) Em- 
mett, composer of Dixie, bring out some- 
thing a lot of folk probably never knew, 
namely, that he was a northerner and not a 
son of the South. 

Emmett, who wrote Dixie 100 years ago 
this spring, was a native of Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. 

“Negro minstrel” performances were 
started by Emmett in about 1842 and the 
inspiration for the song that was to be 
called Dixie came to him during his early 
minstrel show days. 

Emmett was born in 1815 and died in 1904 
at the age of 89, Professional minstrel 
shows which he inspired, and which enter- 
tained millions, died about the time that 
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talking movies were born, but Dixie will live 
forever. 

It’s called the song of the South, but it is 
played, whistled, hummed, and loved every- 
where in these grand United States. Whether 
you are from the North, South, East, or West, 
your feet are bound to start patting when 
you hear a band swinging out with Dixie. 

LEVERING got a good idea of the song’s uni- 
versal appeal after he first spoke up in the 
House for Emmett in connection with the 
sesquicentennial ceremonies for Abraham 
Lincoln. 

“Since then,” the Ohio Congressman said, 
“I have had letters from every section of the 
Nation from people who agree with me that 
his (Emmett’s) memory and his song are 
worth commemorating. 

“It will be remembered that Dixie and 
other compositions, such as the Blue Tail 
Fly, were favorites of President Lincoln.” 

LEVERING launched his campaign in the 
House for legislation authorizing a stamp for 
Emmett and Dixie after the Post Office De- 
partment turned him down. 

One of the top-level brass said the De- 
partment appreciated the significance of 
Dixie, but composer Emmett and his song 
just couldn’t be fitted into the postage 
picture. 

No less than 19 special stamps were issued 
last year, commemorating, among other 
things, gardening—horticulture and the 
overland mail. 

No wonder LEVERING says that he can see 
no reason why an Emmett stamp cannot be 
issued, despite the views of the principal 
bureaucrats charged with approving stamps 
and stamp designs. 

We in the South wish Mr. LEVERING luck. 


From the Washington Evening Star, Apr. 24, 
1959] 


STAMP CONTROVERSY 


A recent semihumorous Star item told of 
a Civil War controversy flaring up in Rich- 
mond, Va., the former capital of those Con- 
federate States of America. Following the 
lead of the U.S. Supreme Court and left- 
wing northern news media, the National 
Civil War Centennial Commission is evidenc- 
ing obvious bias—against the South. 

I refer to the Associated Press report cap- 
tioned “Civil War Renewed, This Time It’s 
Stamps,” telling of complaints voiced against 
the commission’s four commemorative 
stamps that will be issued for President Abra- 
ham Lincoln of the United States of America, 
but none for his Confederate counterpart, 
President Jefferson Davis of the Confederate 
States of America. 

The chairman of the commission's Com- 
memorative Stamp Committee, Dr. Milti- 
more W. Brush, says he favors a stamp for 
Davis. However, even if such a Davis stamp 
is issued and one for Lincoln is omitted, 
the score will still be an unequal 3 to 1 in 
favor of Yankees. In the interest of ab- 
solute fairness to both sides, it would seem 
that the commission should cancel its re- 
quest for two of the four Lincoln stamps 
by substituting two meaningful and sig- 
nificant Confederate stamps. 

A real assist could be given this plan by 
a bill recently introduced in the House by 
Representative ROBERT Wooprow LEVERING, 
of Ohio, the author of H.R. 6314, to issue a 
special postage stamp for the 100th an- 
niversary of the song “Dixie,” written in 
1859 by a native of his district, “Uncle Dan” 
Emmett. This would be an excellent com- 
panion stamp to accompany one for Davis, 
and thereby put the South on an equal basis 
with the North in recognition by the National 
Civil War Centennial Commission. Other- 
wise, if the commission persists in its policy 
of Yankee favoritism, its mame should be 
changed to the Northern Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commission and its activities kept 
entirely out of the Southland, 
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It is suggested that, if the so-called na- 
tional commission desires to show fair 
and impartial commemoration of both sides, 
that body will see to it that only two Lincoln 
stamps represent the North and that a Davis 
stamp and a Dixie“ stamp represent the 
South. With both sides equally and fairly 
represented, neither the Damyankees“ nor 
the unreconstructed Rebels would have any 
stamp complaint against the Civil War Com- 
mission. 

FRANKLIN T. MILES. 


THE OHIO HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
OHIO STATE MUSEUM, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 29, 1959. 
Hon. ROBERT W, LEVERING, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LEVERING: At'a meeting 
of the board of trustees of the Ohio Histori- 
cal Society on Friday, April 17, a motion was 
offered and adopted commending you for 
having asked Congress to authorize issuance 
of a special postage stamp in honor of Daniel 
Decatur Emmett, a native of Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, and the composer of “Dixie.” 

It was the feeling of the board that if such 
special postage stamp is authorized it should 
memorialize both Daniel Decatur Emmett 
and “Dixie.” Asso often happens, the song is 
much better known, and, hence, has much 
greater appeal than the author. The fact is, 
comparatively few people in the North or 
South realize that Daniel Decatur Emmett 
was the composer of “Dixie.” This is no dis- 
honor. They probably never gave a second 
thought to who might be the author. We 
want to do all within our power to help 
identify “Dixie” with the State of Ohio, and, 
in particular, to identify it with Mount Ver- 
non where lived its composer. 

Very truly yours, 
LEHR FESS, 
President, Board of Trustees and the 
Ohio Historical Society. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tonight to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


P 
TVA BILL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the Committee on Rules should report 
out the TVA bill today, it is my inten- 
tion to bring that bill up tomorrow for 
the consideration of the House. 


BLACKMAIL PICKETING 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask uanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I dislike to see the session go 
over without someone calling attention 
to this so-called labor bill that came 
over from the other body. Earlier to- 
day I said something about hearings 
that were held before the Committee on 
Education and Labor. It is disagreeable 
to ask Members of the House to read 
testimony taken by a committee, but one 
thing is sure, the people are going to be 
grievously disappointed unless the House 
adds to that bill some effective provi- 
sions against what a gentleman in the 
other body, the chairman of the so- 
called McClellan committee, described 
as blackmail picketing. 

In this testimony before the House 
yesterday there were three people. 
There was one young man who operated 
a gas station. His employees numbered 
no more than 3. None of them had a 
complaint. Yet along came the organ- 
izing officers of one union and he was 
forced himself to join, although he was 
an employer, and under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act he cannot be a member. But he 
was forced to pay dues. An attempt was 
made to force him to make the employees 
pay. The net result was that, after he 
joined Union A, organizers of Union B 
came along, and he had to join that one. 
So he was a member of two unions. 
How do you like that? 

The next witness was a woman who 
had a grill. She had 2 employees be- 
sides herself. They stopped deliveries to 
her because she would not go to those 2 
employees and compel them as a con- 
dition of employment, to join the union. 
She was forced out of business. 

How do you like that? 

The third man was selling gasoline. 
They employed the same tactics on him 
until he was forced to close. He was out 
of the gas business, but, being a me- 
chanic, a repairman, they could not stop 
people from coming to him who wanted 
good service. 

Those are three individual cases. 
There are thousands of them, as dis- 
closed by the press over the years. And 
we sit here and do not do a thing to end 
what Judge Starr, of the U.S. District 
Court for western Michigan, when a jus- 
tice of the Michigan State Supreme 
Court, writing for the court, described 
as racketeering and extortion. 

How we can make any excuse, how we 
can escape responsibility, for failing to 
send over to the other body some ade- 
quate provision to prevent racketeering 
and extortion, so described—and that is 
exactly what it is—I do not know. How 
we can do it and look in the glass in the 
morning when we are trying to shave, I 
say is something for the existence of 
which there is no excuse. And now, Mr. 
Speaker, I will talk on this subject for 
which I was earlier granted permission. 

NOT EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW 


Our colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
SHIPLEY]—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 
4, page 7383—-complains because Stanley 
Yankus, of Dowagiac, Mich., who refused 
to comply with the terms of the law 
which he had no part in making, for 
which he was not even permitted to 
vote—the Agricultural Adjustment Act— 
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while those receiving subsidies could 
vote—is moving to Australia. 

Our colleague states that every coun- 
try must protect its people and its econ- 
omy which policy is sound and laudable. 
It may be Stanley thinks that ultimately 
the Congress will be robbing too many 
Peters to pay too many Pauls—that is, 
that there will not be enough people— 
Peters—left to pay the taxes to reward 
those—Pauls—who are given subsidies. 

It is the old, old story of loading the 
wagon beyond the capacity of the tax- 
payers to pull. 

Surely the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SHIPLEY] would not deny Mr. 
Yankus the right to live in the country 
of his choice, and no doubt the United 
States of America will be able to survive 
the loss, for, in my judgment, his leaving 
is a distinct loss for he might well have 
made helpful contributions to sound leg- 
islation, 

But why should those less willing to 
protest complain if Yankus, by going to 
Australia, thinks he can benefit either 
himself and his family or perhaps the 
people of Australia? 

Just how many billions of dollars, 
what is the value of the implements of 
war, which our taxpayers, including 
Stanley, have raised to send abroad to 
help the people of other nations? 

The exportation of another good citi- 
zen and his family certainly can do no 
great harm either to this country or to 
any other. 

Stanley apparently but wished to pro- 
test, as did those who participated in the 
Boston Tea Party, against what he 
thought was unfair, unjustifiable legis- 
lation. 

Stanley is protesting a situation, a po- 
litical philosophy, under which first one 
group and then another is taxed to assist 
those who belong in a different trade, 
profession, or business. 

Stanley apparently has decided that 
the future of his children is not secure 
when he cannot—unless he pays a pen- 
alty, plant and harvest more than a 
specified number of bushels of wheat 
from his own land when by so doing, he 
brings no harm to others. Like policies 
might be applied to any other item. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
payment of subsidies for either the 
growing or the not growing of agricul- 
tural products is not the answer to 
either the hardship which has come on 
occasion to individual farmers or the 
answer to the present problem of sur- 
pluses. 

Our colleague made the statement 
that Stanley was “forgetting that only 
in this country can a farmer build up 
his farm and prosper the way he has 
and then be able to sell his farm for 
$30,000.” 

With all due respect and proper 
apologies, permit me to characterize 
that statement as an absurdity and not 
quite in accord with the facts. This is 
not the only country where farmers 
prosper. A look might be taken at Can- 
ada, for example. 

Moreover, many of our ancestors 
homsteaded or purchased farmland, 
raised their families, prospered and be- 
came wealthy long before subsidies or 
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the limitation on the growing of crops 
was even thought of by ambitious pol- 
iticians seeking votes, seeking some way 
to secure the support of the farmers. 

And why boast about the fact that 
Stanley Yankus can leave this country 
when he wishes? So can the Commu- 
nists. 

Stanley did not comply with the law 
which the Supreme Court has held 
valid, but which permits the Govern- 
ment to take from one the property— 
or its use—which he has inherited or 
earned, and give it to another, in spite 
of the fact that, over the Supreme Court 
building, carved in stone, is the legend 
which states, “Equal Justice Under 
Law.” 

Why tax one group to pay a special 
benefit to another, especially when ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the 
fancied evil, that is, a surplus of farm 
commodities, grows greater after the law 
has been in operation? 

Our colleague states and again I 
quote: “He is running away from the 
problem. Where is his backbone and 
his stamina?” 

Stanley run? He has stood and 
fought much longer than the average. 
And our colleague criticizes him for 
fighting the Government. 

Now what did Stanley do? He sowed, 
harvested, and used more wheat than 
the Government said he should. He 
sold none. He paid the fine assessed 
against him. He paid his taxes—real 
estate, personal, and income. He owes 
this country nothing, except as does 
every citizen who has lived here. He 
has never accepted a dollar of Federal 
gratuities. Who can say the same? 

Our colleague asks, “Where is his 
fight?” Stanley has fought at great per- 
sonalexpense. He has lost his fight and, 
as is his right, he is moving out. Cer- 
tainly he has fought, and he fought— 
not for a subsidy—not for your dollars 
or mine—he fought for equal justice un- 
der law. He fought for the right to ex- 
ercise his choice in enacting legislation, 
but, under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, he was not granted—he did not 
have—that privilege. He is fighting to 
use his own property in his own way 
when he does not harm anyone. 

I personally wish he would stay and 
head a move for sound legislation but 
perhaps, if he did, he would be charged 
with being a publicity hound. 

The loss, if any, because Stanley 
Yankus is going to Australia, is his, his, 
yours, and mine, because we are losing a 
champion of sound government. 

Stanley has the right, if he wishes, to 
retain his U.S. citizenship for 5 years. 
It shows that he has faith in this coun- 
try; that he has hope. It demon- 
strates the fact that he is hopeful that 
finally politicians, officials seeking re- 
election, will have the courage to not 
only talk but to vote only for principles 
of governmental control which we know 
are sound. 

If, finally, politicians, or, if you prefer, 
statesmen, get down to hard common- 
sense, to reality, to the fact that law- 
makers cannot control the universe, that 
they cannot change the law of supply 
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and demand, it is my hope that Stanley 
and his family—and I hope it will be 
larger—will return to America and move 
into the Fourth Congressional District 
of Michigan. 

In my book, Stanley Yankus has con- 
victions; he has courage, he is sound 
thinking, and if he consulted only his 
own welfare, he probably would remain 
here. 

Just yesterday morning, I listened to 
testimony given before a House Subcom- 
mittee on Education and Labor, where 
three witnesses gave evidence of the lack 
of protection from racketeering which all 
have the right to expect. 

One, Carl E. Eckardt, who operated 
a combination gasoline station and re- 
pair shop in Morton Grove, in the home 
State of our colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
SHIPLEY] fought the unjust demands of 
the union, Carl is a veteran of the 
war. He was honorably discharged. 
Yet the State of Illinois and the Con- 
gress of the United States permitted his 
business to be ruined by members of a 
union, who asked for no benefit for 
either the union or for union members 
in that vicinity except as the union col- 
lected an initiation fee and their dues. 

Another, Leo Bennett of Pekin, Ill. 
in the gentleman’s [Mr. SHIPLEY] home 
State, was forced to stand and deliver, 
not only to one union, but to two, in 
order to get rid of pickets who were 
ruining his business. 

And, believe it or not, Mrs. Eugene 
Storey, who owned and operated a grill, 
located in Peoria, Ill., was forced out of 
business; was deprived of her way of 
making a livelihood, through the oper- 
ation of an ordinary business, because 
she, as Eckardt, would not compel her 
employees—two in number—to pay 
tribute to the union, pay monthly dues. 
She fought for them, as Stanley Yankus 
fought for every citizen who does not 
believe in government or union control 
of a harmless, ordinary business. 

There are three citizens—Carl E. 
Eckardt, Leo Bennett and Mrs. Eugene 
Storey—tresidents of, taxpayers in the 
home State of the gentleman from TMi- 
nois (Mr. SEI who is so critical 
of Stanley Yankus. What has he, may 
I ask courteously and most respectfully, 
done as a citizen of Illinois to induce the 
law-enforcing officials of that State to 
protect law-abiding citizens from rack- 
eteering? 

And that is just what the tactics de- 
scribed by those three witnesses yester- 
day morning before the Subcommittee 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee boil down to. 

That has been the decision of a judge 
now sitting in the U.S. District Court of 
the Western District of Michigan, who, 
as a justice of the State of Michigan 
Supreme Court, wrote the opinion in the 
case of Silkworth against Local No. 575 
oi American Federation of Labor, et al., 
reported in 16 N.W. 2d, 145, which de- 
scribed conduct of that kind as extor- 
tion. 

And Yankus found—was made to 
know in the hard way—that the Gov- 
ernment, as do some unions protected 
by legislation—deprived him and others 
of his property and his liberty. 
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PAYMENT OF BALANCE OF AWARDS 
MADE BY PHILIPPINE WAR DAM- 
AGE COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, my colleagues and I have been in- 
creasingly aware through calls and cor- 
respondence of the vast sentiment in 
favor of paying the balance of awards 
made by the Philippine War Damage 
Commission under the terms of the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, as 
amended. H.R. 4311 and H.R. 4287, in- 
troduced by the Representative from 
Wisconsin, the Honorable CLEMENT J. 
ZABLOCKI, and myself, respectively, make 
provision for appropriation which will 
cover these payments. 

Statements in support of the discharge 
of an undertaking of the highest moral 
character regardless of legal significance 
are not new. In connection with the 
obligation of the United States to fulfill 
the promises made to the people of the 
Philippines during and after the Japa- 
nese occupation, many voices in high 
places and in terms of the greatest cer- 
tainty have long been heard and re- 
corded. I beg the indulgence of the 
Speaker and the House while I cite a few 
outstanding examples taken from a 
memorandum prepared and presented at 
the request of Senator, now Ambassador, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, during the hearings 
on bills to amend the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1946 conducted as far back 
as 1949 and 1950. 

On December 28, 1941, President 
Roosevelt issued a proclamation stating: 

I give to the people of the Philippines my 
solemn pledge that their freedom will be 
redeemed and their independence established 
and protected. The entire resources in men 
and materials of the United States stand 
behind that pledge. 


On August 13, 1943, he stated further: 


We shall keep this promise just as we have 
kept every promise which America has made 
to the Filipino people. 

You will scon be redeemed from the Japa- 
nese yoke and you will be assisted in the full 
repair of the ravages caused by the war. 


On October 6, 1943, President Roose- 
velt sent a message to Congress stating: 


I, therefore, also recommend * * * that 
the Congress make provision for the physical 
and economic rehabilitation of the Philip- 
pines made necessary by the ravages of the 
war which the invaders, have inflicted upon 
them. 


On June 29, 1944, in signing the act 
establishing the Filipino Rehabilitation 
Commission, President Roosevelt said: 


Our character as a Nation will be judged 
for years to come by the human under- 
standing and the physical efficiency with 
which we help in the immense task of 
rehabilitating the Philippines. 


On May 5, 1945, President Truman 
stated: 
I consider a program of assistance to the 


Philippines essential for our relationship 
with the people there. 
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On January 21, 1946, in a message to 
Congress, President Truman said: 


The ravages of war and enemy occupation, 
however, have placed a heavy responsibility 
upon the United States. I urge that the 
Congress complete, as promptly and as gen- 
erously as may be possible, legislation which 
will aid economic rehabilitation for the 
Philippines, 


On April 30, 1946, in signing the Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, he 
further stated: 


On October 6, 1943, President Roosevelt 
called upon the Congress to “make provision 
to determine the adjustments necessary in 
the existing provisions of law which govern 
the economic relations between the United 
States and the Philippines so as to sist in 
making the Philippines, as an independent 
nation, economically secure.” 

That recommendation was made in the 
heat and desperation of struggle. It cli- 
maxed promises made to the people of the 
Philippines that not only would their land 
be liberated from the tyranny of the enemy, 
but that they would be given their full 
independence and would be rehabilitated 
from the ravages of war. 


I could go on with almost innumer- 
able other supporting statements and 
comments but in concluding these re- 
marks shall limit myself to the fol- 
lowing: 

On April 5, 1945, in a press conference 
at Warm Springs, Ga., President Roose- 
velt said: 


Then we (the President and President 
Osmena) talked about more current prob- 
lems, after the islands are cleared of the 
Japanese. There are certain things 
which we have a definite responsibility on. 
It was not the fault of the Filipino people 
that the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, 
but they have been terribly hurt by the 
result of the war. 


On July 6, 1944, in a letter to the Hon- 
orable Sergio Osmena, Vice President of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines, 
President Roosevelt wrote: 


I wish to thank you most sincerely for your 
kind and thoughtful letter of June 30, 1944, 
with reference to the signing of Senate Joint 
Resolutions Nos. 93 and 94. 

It gave me genuine pleasure to affix my sig- 
mature to these two measures. I scarcely 
need assure you that they represent another 
step toward the day of the full and complete 
independence for the Philippines and their 
economic rehabilitation. The two measures 
are a logical sequence to the events chrono- 
logically set forth in your letter and can be 
accepted as a further pledge that the Philip- 
pines will be redeemed as promised and that 
independence will be established as soon as 
constitutional processes and normal proce- 
dures of government have been restored in 
the islands and, further, that rehabilitation 
measures will be undertaken as provided in 
one of the resolutions. 


On October 11, 1944, in a letter to the 
Honorable Jerry Voorhis, House of Rep- 
resentatives, President Roosevelt stated: 

Thank you for your letter of September 26. 
I join you in concern for a generous and effec- 
tive program of relief and rehabilitation of 
the Philippine Islands. Their noble courage 
in defense of our flag and theirs in the early 
Gays of the war entitles the Filipinos to 
sympathetic treatment. 


On March 29, 1945, President Roose- 
velt wrote to the Honorable Millard E. 
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Tydings, Chairman, Filipino Rehabilita- 
tion Commission, stating: 


I wish to thank you for your letter of 
March 12, regarding the imminent problems 
of a civil character in the Philippine Islands. 
I have been aware for some time that we are 
approaching a complex situation there which 
must be solved in a manner consistent with 
our historic relations to the Philippines and 
with our future military, commercial, and 
diplomatic policies in the Pacific and the 
Orient. 

As soon as military conditions in the 
Philippines will permit, I shall ask the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept executive re- 
sponsibility through the High Commissioner 
to bring to bear on the Philippine problem 
the full weight of every civil agency of this 
Government which has the jurisdiction and 
the financial resources tc contribute to effec- 
tive rehabilitation. The Secretary of the 
Interior will have to look to the Congress for 
additional funds for the agencies involved, 
and for additional legislation where that is 
required. 

I welcome your letter as further evidence 
that Secretary Ickes can count on your co- 
operation as a Senator and as chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs and the Filipino Rehabilita- 
tion Commission. 


On May 5, 1945, in a press statement, 
President Truman stated: 


The Philippine people, whose heroic and 
loyal stand in the war has won the affection 
and admiration of the American people, will 
be fully assisted by the United States in the 
great problems of rehabilitation and recon- 
struction which lie ahead. 


STATEMENT FROM OTHER SOURCES 


Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
November 15, 1943: 


The President’s pledge to redeem the Phil- 
ippines is certain of fulfillment. His mes- 
sage to the Congress on October 6, 1943, rec- 
ommending that authority be granted to him 
to provide measures for their protection and 
rehabilitation, is but a step in that direction. 


Hon. Abe Fortas, Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, letter to Senator Tydings, 
February 13, 1945, setting forth the views 
of Department of Interior on S. 104: 


If Philippine independence is to be suc- 
cessful, there must be adequate provision for 
rebuilding the physical equipment of the 
country's economy. 


Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, re- 
marks before New York Herald Tribune 
Forum, October 29, 1945: 


In granting complete independence to the 
Philippine Nation, we cannot say merely, 
“good luck and goodby.” We have confidence 
in their ability to stand on their own feet, 
and we are hopeful for their continued 
friendship. But we cannot cut them loose 
on a sink-or-swim basis. 

We must make good all our pledges to 
them, and continue to help them when they 
need us. 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Resident Com- 
missioner from the Philippines. Speech 
before House of Representatives, Decem- 
ber 17, 1945: 


Eighteen million Filipinos look to the 
United States for the immediate help that 
was promised to them during the war and 
since the war. * * * We ask that the Mem- 
bers of the House act now to fulfill America's 
commitments, prevent further human suf- 
fering, and start the Philippines along the 
road of reconstruction. 
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Hon. Paul V. McNutt, U.S. High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, November 
15, 1945: 


But they need American help to rehabili- 
tate both people and economy. We Ameri- 
cans cannot fail. 


Hon. Paul V. McNutt, U.S. High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines, address be- 
fore National Press Club, March 14, 
1946: 


They (the Filipinos) looked to the United 
States because it was the United States who 
liberated them from the enemy, it was the 
United States and the Commonwealth for 
whom the people struggled and died. It was 
the United States that during the war prom- 
ised them economic rehabilitation. 


Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, House of 
Representatives, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
April 10, 1946: 


We will not allow the factories, farms, and 
homes of the Philippines to remain in ruin. 
We will not stand idly by while the men and 
women of that country, so long nourished, 
guarded, and protected by our Government, 
suffer the confusion attendant upon frustra- 
tion, uncertainty, and despair. Their na- 
tional economy has been shattered. The 
Commonwealth Government is helpless 
without our aid to move toward rehabilita- 
tion, We have for years promised. They 
have believed in our promises. We are 
obliged to fulfill our obligations. We must 
and we will help the Filipinos regain their 
economy so that they may, in justice, take 
their place as a healthy, strong, free, and 
liberty-loving democracy in accordance with 
the principles we have taught for 50 years. 

This is our solemn duty. Therein we must 
not, we shall not, fail, 


Hon. WALTER Jupp, House of Repre- 
sentatives, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 
10, 1946: 


I doubt that $400 million will ultimately 
be enough and I want the Recorp to show 
that fact. We in the committee recognize 
that we may have to increase the amount 
somewhat. We were conservative in our esti- 
mate. We said, Let us authorize this amount 
now until we see how things go. If another 
hundred million or even 200 million is even- 
tually needed to put the Philippines back on 
a sound basis, I am sure we will do it. 


Hon. Karl LeCompte, House of Repre- 
sentatives, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 
10, 1946: 


As the gentleman from Minnesota Mr. 
Jupp] said, $400 million probably will not 
do the entire job. * * * It is correct and prop- 
er that we undertake to restore the economy 
of the islands as we grant them independence. 


Report, Committee on Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, April 9, 1946, 
to accompany S. 1610 to provide for the 
rehabilitation of the Philippine Islands: 


The bill does not authorize the payment 
in full of any claims in excess of $500. Where 
the aggregate amount payable to any one 
claimant exceeds $500, the aggregate amount 
approved is to be reduced by 25 percent of 
the excess over $500 (p. 17 of report). 

While the committee feels it is urgently 
necessary to provide through this legislation 
(S. 1610) for the rebuilding and restoration 
of the physical plant of the Philippines, it is 
generally realized that additional legislation 
will probably be necessary in the future to 
augment and supplement the benefits which 
will be accomplished through S. 1610 and 
through the legislation providing for future 
trade relations between the United States 
and the Philippines, 
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It is expected that proposals for additional 
legislation will be made from time to time 
by the agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment, by the Government of the Philippines, 
and by the Filipino Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion to meet needs for legislation as they 
arise. 

WAR DAMAGE CORPORATION 


Press release, December 13, 1941: 


Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, 
announced today that, with the approval of 
the President, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has created the War Insurance 
Corporation with a capital of $100 million 
to provide reasonable protection against 
losses resulting from enemy attacks which 
may be sustained by owners of property in 
continental United States. 


Press release, December 22, 1941: 


Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, 
today announced that, with the approval of 
the President, the War Insurance Corpora- 
tion, created by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation with a capital of $100 million, 
will extend the same protection to property 
owners in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine Is- 
lands, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
as it does to property owners in continental 
United States. 


Amendment to legislation creating 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
March 27, 1942: 

On March 27, 1942, the legislation 
creating the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation—Public Law 506, 77th Con- 
gress—was amended to establish the 
War Damage Corporation, with an ag- 
gregate authorization not to exceed 
$1 billion. This amendment specifically 
included the Philippine Islands and pro- 
vided for compensation without a con- 
tract of insurance or the payment of 
premium or other charge until June 30, 
1942. In consequence, losses to property 
in the Philippines from December 6, 
1941, to June 30, 1942, were compensable 
under the press release of December 22, 
1941, and the legislation establishing the 
War Damage Corporation. 

Hon. WRIGHT Patman, House of Rep- 
resentatives, statement before House 
Committee on Banking and Currency on 
H.R. 6382, February 4, 1942—page 48: 

I think whenever we adopt that policy 
and state that it is our policy that we are 
going to put up a billion dollars, if it is de- 
termined that it is $5 or $6 billion more it 
would be our duty to put it up; just as in 
the case of the Federal Deposit Corporation. 
We put up a small capital stock there, but 
with a moral obligation that if the loss is 
more, I think, we should pay it. 


Hon. Jesse Jones, statement before 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency on H.R. 6382, February 3, 
1942—page 19: 

On the 13th of December, we announced 
that this would cover the continental United 
States and on the 22d we enlarged it to in- 
clude all U.S. possessions, including the 
Philippine Islands. But during my appear- 
ance before the Senate committee many of 
these points were brought out that you are 
bringing out now. I saw the President and 
suggested to him, as the Senate committee 
proposed, that probably it would be better 
for Congress to undertake to handle the 
Philippine Islands at such time as losses can 
be determined. There will probably be con- 
tinuing losses there until the war is over, 
so that there will be no way to care for the 
situation now. He agreed that it would be 
the responsibility of Congress; so we will not 
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undertake at this time to cover losses in the 
Philippines, except insofar as we are bound, 
and properly bound, by those press releases. 
If Congress did not take care of it after the 
war, we would be in honor bound to go 
through with these press releases. * * * 

The amount will be so large, I assume, and 
the types of damage so varied, that Con- 
gress should handle that separately at the 
time. 


Hon. M. E. Tydings, U.S. Senate, de- 
bate on S. 1610, November 27, 1945: 

Mr. Jesse Jones, who was then the head 
of the Corporation (Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation), with the approval of the Pres- 
ident, published an order which provided in 
effect that Filipinos and Americans in the 
Philippine Islands who could not obtain 
insurance because of the Japanese occupa- 
tion, would be covered into the fund to the 
extent of $100 million without payment of 
premiums. That is in the record. No one 
denies it. So we have a moral obligation 
and a legal obligation, in my opinion, to the 
extent of $100 million, whether we pass this 
bill or not. 


The amount mentioned by Senator 
Tydings provided coverage for property 
damaged or destroyed from December 6, 
1941, to June 30, 1942. Most of the dam- 
age in the Philippines, perhaps 90 per- 
cent, occurred after June 30, 1942, par- 
ticularly when American forces reoccu- 
pied the Philippines late in 1944 and 
early in 1945. 

Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946— 
Public Law 370, 79th Congress: 

Sec. 104. (a) No claim shall be paid unless 
approved by the Commission or its au- 
thorized representatives, and on account of 
each claim so approved the Commission may 
make immediate payment of (1) so much 
of the approved amount of the claim as does 
not exceed $500 or 1,000 Philippine pesos, 
plus (2) such percentage, not in excess of 
80 percent of the remainder of the approved 
amount of the claim as the Commission shall 
make applicable to all approved claims, due 
consideration having been given to the total 
funds available for distribution. 


This provision authorized the Com- 
mission to make immediate payment of 
60 percent—80 percent of the 75 per- 
cent—of the approved remainder on all 
claims in excess of $500. The Congress 
would hardly have extended this authori- 
zation unless it intended that the Com- 
mission should pay 60 percent or more 
on approved claims. 

There can be little doubt in the minds 
of those who have followed the course 
of Philippine wartime suffering and our 
program of rehabilitation that we have 
always entertained the intention and 
purpose at least to pay the war damages 
awarded by the War Damage Commis- 
sion to the full extent allowed by the law. 
This we have an opportunity to do by 
enacting the legislation now before us. 


REDUCING THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HULL] may address 
the House for 20 minutes, and revise and 
extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, a legislative 
poll I conducted recently among resi- 
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dents of the Sixth District of Missouri 
has convinced me that top priority 
should be given to legislation to reduce 
the national debt. 

In response to the questionnaire, per- 
sons in every walk of life wrote me that 
they consider deficit spending a serious 
threat to our free enterprise system. 
Many people expressed willingness to 
make further sacrifices, by paying higher 
taxes, in order that the Federal Gov- 
ernment might live within its means. 

One man went so far as to state that 
he would gladly work for an entire year 
and contribute the proceeds of his labor 
to reducing the national debt if others 
would do the same. 

As all of us realize, the American 
taxpayer now shoulders a tax burden 
that should not be increased. The solu- 
tion to the fiscal problems of our Fed- 
eral Government lies, in my opinion, in 
exercising greater thrift. 

The deleterious effects of the national 
debt upon our economy are widely rec- 
ognized. Congress should give serious 
study to the best method of reducing it. 
No other piece of legislation would do 
more to comfort our long-suffering tax- 
payers, restore confidence in government 
and curb inflation. 

During recent discussions of this prob- 
lem in the House of Representatives, it 
has been pointed out—cogently, I be- 
lieve—that any program for retirement 
of the public debt is meaningless unless 
that program operates within the frame- 
work of a balanced budget. 

To attempt to retire the debt and to 
simultaneously continue deficit spend- 
ing, thereby adding to the debt, is in my 
view an exercise in futility. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 14, I introduced 
a bill, H.R. 6346, designed to effect a 
systematic retirement of the public debt, 
which now totals $283 billion. The 
measure proposes a requirement that 
Federal expenditures shall not exceed 
Federal revenues in any fiscal year, with 
certain exceptions. 

I subscribe enthusiastically to the 
cause of initiating a program for orderly 
retirement of the debt; that, indeed, is 
the principal aim of the measure I have 
proposed. However, I also believe that 
any such program must take into account 
future contingencies which might render 
payments on the debt temporarily in- 
feasible. 

No one can foresee with any degree of 
accuracy what emergency demands may 
be imposed upon our economy in future 
years. During wartime and other pe- 
riods of grave national emergency, high 
levels of spending must be maintained, 
often without an offsetting rise in the 
Federal receipts. 

Tending, also, to encourage deficit 
spending are economic depressions dur- 
ing which spending levels are continued 
despite lags in revenues. 

My bill, therefore, places the question 
of a balanced budget within the discre- 
tion of the President and the Congress 
during periods of war, national disaster, 
emergency, or economic depression. 

However, the measure contains ma- 
chinery to make certain that deficit 
spending can be carried on only during 
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these periods and only with the positive 
consent of Congress, 

Expenditures could not exceed rev- 
enues except in time of war declared 
by Congress, or upon determination and 
certification to Congress by the Presi- 
dent that a national disaster, emer- 
gency or economic depression has oc- 
curred, is occurring, or is about to 
occur, such certification being subject 
to the approval of both Houses of Con- 
gress by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bership of each House, and such cer- 
tification to be effective only for the 
duration of the fiscal year with respect 
to which approval is given. 

It is my hope, shared by many Mem- 
bers of Congress and by a majority of 
the American people, that revenues and 
expenditures will be kept in balance. 
At the same time, it is no less desirable 
that legislation regulating the delicate 
balance of Federal spending be suffi- 
ciently flexible to allow for future emer- 
gencies we cannot now predict. 

As to slenderizing the debt, the bill 
provides that the public debt shall be 
reduced each year by 1 percent of the 
amount of the debt at the time the 
bill is enacted. 

In short, the measure requires that 
the Federal budget be in balance, with 
the exceptions noted, and each year the 
public debt shall be reduced by not less 
than 1 percent. 

Thus, the debt would be fully paid 
in 100 years, barring war, national dis- 
aster or emergency, or serious economic 
depression. If any of these conditions 
occur, the period required for retire- 
ment of the debt would be commensu- 
rately longer. 

The idea of reducing the debt at a 
rate of 1 percent annually is contained 
in legislation proposed earlier this ses- 
sion by the gentlemen from Texas | Mr. 
WRIGHT and Mr. Ixarp], and others. As 
they have pointed out, a century is a 
long time, but $283 billion is a lot of 
money. 

The effect of reducing the debt will 
be dramatic. 

As the principal becomes smaller, in- 
terest payments on it will be reduced. 
These interest payments now amount to 
in excess of $8 billion annually. Due 
to an upward trend in interest rates, 
they may soon approach $10 billion a 
year. 

Unless a start is made on reduction, 
during the next 30 years we shall have 
paid at least $283 billion—the size of the 
debt—in interest alone and will still have 
on our hands the $283 billion debt itself. 

Further, if we do not reduce this 
scandalous obligation, during the next 
100 years we shall pay out something on 
the order of $900 billion in interest, but 
will still have the $283 billion debt, a total 
of over a trillion dollars. 

It is also pertinent to point out that, 
aside from its bad effects upon the 
economy, the public debt constitutes a 
Management headache so long as it 


Recognition of this was contained in 
report No. 98, March 9, 1959, of the Joint 
Economic Committee, in these words: 


Restrictive monetary and credit policies 
will aggravate the already formidable prob- 
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lems the Treasury faces in managing the 
public debt. Exploration and new thinking 
in managing our enormous public debt is re- 
quired. This cannot be done solely by fol- 
lowing the traditional methods of finance. 
At present, for example, long-term Treasury 
bond offerings not only markedly drive down 
the prices of all Government bonds but raise 
no significant amount of funds either new or 
for refunding. For this and other reasons, 
investor confidence is shaken and foreign 
countries begin to query the stability of the 
dollar. 

But how can one expect insitutional in- 
vestors able to get all the higher interest- 
paying Government-guaranteed mortgages 
that will fit in their portfolios to be in- 
terested in long-term governments? Nor will 
raising the interest rate avail except to raise 
rates of return on competing investments 
without adding any substantial amount to 
the total of liquid funds. 

A fundamental reexamination of the prob- 
lem of Federal debt management is urgently 
recommended. 


Mr. Speaker, any debt reduction plan 
will require sacrifice. Initially, certain 
economies will be required if we are to 
apply $2.8 billion a year toward debt re- 
tirement and still keep Federal spend- 
ing in line with Federal income. 

However—and this is the silver lin- 
ing—in not too many years the savings 
we will have realized in reduced inter- 
est payments will offset the payments 
we are making against the principal, and 
from that point forward more money 
will be available for spending. 

The gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Wricnt, has computed that we shall have 
diminished the debt to a point in about 
29 years where we will be paying no more 
in both principal and interest than we 
are now paying in interest alone, pro- 
viding 1 percent of the debt is retired 
each year in the interim. 

As it is today, the required interest 
payment is a multibillion dollar albatross 
around our collective necks, a dead- 
weight, out-of-pocket loss. 

These facts persuade me that a debt 
reduction bill can enlist the support of 
all members of both parties, and of those 
who advocate free spending as well as 
those of more frugal philosophy. 

To the objection that 1959 is not the 
time to start reducing the debt, one 
may answer with the question “When will 
there be a better time?” 

If we await the absence of a crisis of 
some sort in our international affairs, 
I fear we are in for a long wait. Lamen- 
tably, the world, including the United 
States, has gone from one crisis to an- 
other for several decades and no end is 
in sight. 

Every schoolchild knows it is easier 
to pay your debts when you are prosper- 
ous than when you are broke. As true 
today as they were when spoken on 
January 21, 1948, are these words of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE]: 

Mr. Speaker, every honorable citizen of 
this country recognizes the necessity of pay- 
ing his debts, even when it hurts. Every 
citizen knows it is much easier to pay his 
debts while his income is high * * * If we 
are sincere about wanting to pay the debt, let 
us begin paying it. 


Mr. Speaker, a recent commentary by 
James Marlow, well-known news analyst, 
should be required reading for each of us. 
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In his discourse on the debt-reduction 
bill of the gentlemen from Texas {Mr. 
WricHTt and Mr. Ixarp] and others, the 
writer stated: 


Although Wricurt stuck a needle in the na- 
tional conscience, and one House Member 
after another rose to applaud him, nothing 
is likely to come of the idea except that it 
may be enshrined in a place set aside for 
noble thoughts. 


While I cannot concur in Mr. Marlow’s 
low estimate of the prospects for con- 
gressional action on the laudable pro- 
posals of the gentlemen from Texas or 
other similar measures, his statement 
does reflect a growing conviction among 
our citizens, sad to relate, that Congress 
is either afraid or unable to translate 
noble thoughts into positive action when 
such action involves tightening our 
money belt. 

As debate on this matter has pro- 
ceeded, I have made a careful study of 
measures introduced in the past to effect 
retirement of the debt. I believe a com- 
pilation of these measures demonstrates 
beyond a doubt that this sentiment is not 
a passing fad of the year 1959, and also 
that a reduction of the debt can be 
achieved if we marshal our forces. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a list, compiled 
with the assistance of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, of the measures introduced since 
1945 to retire the debt. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS FOR REDUCTION OF THE 
NATIONAL DEBT 


H.R. 3648, Mr. Voorhis, of California, July 2, 
1945: Monetary Stabilization and Debt Re- 
duction Act of 1945. When deflation is in- 
dicated, the Monetary Authority of the 
United States (to be created by the act) 
would issue new Federal Reserve notes and 
purchase with them on the open market and 
retire Government obligations. 

S. 1302, Mr. McKellar, July 24, 1945: Places 
the proceeds from disposition of surplus prop- 
erty in a surplus property fund used for the 
retirement of the debt. 

H.R. 5886, Mr. Knutson, March 26, 1946: 
Public Debt and Tax Reduction Act of 1946. 
Reduces the debt limit from $300 billion to 
$290 billion and reduces the debt each month 
by the amount of its net reduction during 
the preceding month. 

H.R. 6375, Mr. Winter, May 8, 1946: Cash 
Basis Act of 1946. In preparing the budget, 
the President is to set out at least $2 billion 
annually for the reduction of the debt. 

H.R. 532, Mr. McGregor, January 6, 1947: 
During each fiscal year, reduces the debt 
by at least 10 percent of the overall Federal 
receipts for the preceding fiscal year. 

H.R. 3192, Mr. Cole, of Kansas, April 24, 
1947: Establishes a sinking fund for the 
retirement of the debt; each fiscal year $10 
billion of revenues from estate taxes would 
be placed in the fund. 

H.R. 5068, Mr. Poace, January 21, 1948: 
Appropriates $7 billion for retirement of the 
debt. 

H.R. 5072, Mr. WHITTEN, January 21, 1948: 
Applies 10 percent of the annual revenues 
of the United States on the national debt. 

H.R. 5215, Mr. Anderson, of California, Jan- 
uary 30, 1948: Reduces the public debt by 
at least $2.5 billion during each fiscal year. 

H.R. 5229, Mr. Reeves, January 30, 1948: 
Applies at least 10 percent of annual income 
tax (excluding corporate income tax) col- 
lections or $1.5 billion, whichever is greater, 
to reduction of the debt. 

H.R. 5352, Mr. Fisuer, February 12, 1948: 
Applies at least 10 percent of the annual 
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revenue of the United States on the national 
debt. 

H.R. 114, Mr. Poace, January 3, 1949: Ap- 
propriates $10 billion for retirement of the 
public debt. 

H.R. 329, Mr. Anderson, of California, Jan- 
uary 3, 1949: Reduces the public debt by 
at least $2.5 billion during each fiscal year. 

H.R. 504, Mr. McGregor, January 3, 1949: 
During each fiscal year reduces the debt by 
at least 10 percent of the overall Federal 
receipts for the preceding fiscal year. 

H.R. 2421, Mr. TEAGUE, February 7, 1949: 
Reduces the public debt by at least 10 per- 
cent of the estimated overall Federal re- 
ceipts for each fiscal year. 

H.R. 3145, Mr. Cole, of Kansas, March 2, 
1949: Establishes a sinking fund for the re- 
tirement of the debt, each fiscal year $10 
billion of revenues from taxes would be 
placed in the fund. 

H.R. 5663, Mr. Patman, July 18, 1949: Eco- 
nomic Expansion Act of 1949. In title III 
orderly reduction of the national debt in an 
expanding economy is stated to be one of the 
objectives of the act. 

Bills with provisions identical to H.R. 5663 
were submitted in 1949 by Mr. Biemiller, Mr, 
Jackson of Washington, Mrs. Douglas, Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Holifield, Mr. O’Konski, Mr. 
Lane, Mrs. Woodhouse, Mr. Yates, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and Mr. Klein. 

S. 2627, Mr. Morse, September 30, 1949: 
Budget and Tax Adjustment Act of 1949. 
Title I provides that national output is to 
be increased to $300 billion and at that level 
sufficient taxes are to be raised annually to 
balance the budget and provide a surplus for 
the systematic reduction of the national 
debt. 

H.R. 6205, Mr. Assirr, January 24, 1952: 
Applies 10 percent of the revenue receipts of 
the Federal Government during the remain- 
der of the current fiscal year to the reduction 
of the national debt. 

House Joint Resolution 24, Mr. Curtis of 
Nebraska, January 3, 1953: Constitutional 
amendment. Applies the excess of receipts 
over expenditures in any fiscal year and the 
proceeds of a special tax (which Congress 
shall have the power to lay and collect) to 
the principal of the national debt. 

Senate Joint Resolution 133, Mr. CURTIS, 
February 1, 1956: Constitutional amendment. 
Grants Congress the power to lay and collect 
a special tax to be applied to the principal 
of the national debt. 

House Joint Resolution 528, Mr. Miller of 
Nebraska, February 9, 1956: Constitutional 
amendment. Grants Congress the power to 
lay and collect a special tax to be applied to 
the principal of the national debt. 

H.R. 6466, Mr. RHODES of Arizona, March 
28, 1957: Directs the President to include in 
the budget each year at least $2 billion to 
be applied toward reduction of the national 
debt. 

H.R. 144, Mr. Gross, January 7, 1959: Pro- 
vides that Federal expenditures shall not 
exceed Federal revenues except in time of 
war declared by Congress or during a period 
of grave national emergency declared by 
affirmative vote of at least two-thirds of each 
House of Congress. Provides for the reduc- 
tion of the national debt at an increasing 
percentage of the net annual revenue of the 
United States. 

H.R. 1337, Mr. Ruopes of Arizona, January 
7, 1959: Directs the President to include in 
the budget each year at least $2 billion to be 
applied toward reduction of the national 
debt. 

H.R. 2753, Mr. Denton, January 19, 1959: 
To amend section 6 of the Victory Liberty 
Loan Act to provide that 2 percent of the 
net budget receipts of the United States shall 
be placed in a sinking fund and used for the 
retirement of the national debt, and for 
other purposes. 

House Concurrent Resolution 79, Mr. 
Wricnut, February 9, 1959: Expressing sense 
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of Congress with respect to a program for 
paying the national debt 1 percent a year 
for 100 years. 

H.R. 4587, Mr. Ixarp, February 17, 1959: A 
bill to amend section 21 of the Second Liber- 
ty Bond Act to provide for the retirement 
of the public debt. 

H.R. 4588, Mr. Wricut, February 17, 1959: 
A bill to amend section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act to provide for the retire- 
ment of the public debt. 

House Concurrent Resolution 85, Mr. 
Rocers of Florida, February 18, 1959: Concur- 
rent resolution expressing the sense of Con- 
gress with respect to a program for retire- 
ment of the public debt. 

House Concurrent Resolution 89, Mr. 
Boccs, February 24, 1959: Concurrent reso- 
lution expressing the sense of Congress with 
respect to a program for paying the national 
debt. 

House Concurrent Resolution 90, Mr. Coan, 
February 25, 1959: Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to a program for paying the national debt. 

H.R. 5044, Mr. Brock, February 26, 1959: 
A bill to amend section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act to provide for the retire- 
ment of the public debt. 

H.R. 5061, Mr. MCGINLEY, February 26, 
1959: A bill to amend section 21 of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act to provide for the re- 
tirement of the public debt. 

H.R. 5069, Mr. UDALL, February 26, 1959: 
A bill to amend section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act to provide for the retire- 
ment of the public debt. 

H.R. 5086, Mr. Rocers of Florida, February 
26, 1959: A bill to amend section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act to provide for the 
retirement of the public debt. 

H.R. 5124, Mr. Loser, March 2, 1959: A bill 
to amend section 21 of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act to provide for the retirement of 
the public debt. 

H.R. 5203, Mr. Harry, March 3, 1959: A 
bill to amend the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, to provide for the retirement of 
the public debt by setting aside the first 
5 percent of the budget receipts of the United 
States for each fiscal year for the sole pur- 
pose of retirement of obligations counted as 
part of the public debt. 

H.R. 5317, Mr. MATTHEWS, March 5, 1959: 
A bill to amend section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act to provide for the retire- 
ment of the public debt. 

House Concurrent Resolution 98, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, March 5, 1959: Concurrent resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of the Congress 
with respect to a program for paying the 
national debt, 

H.R. 5419, Mr. McGovern, March 9, 1959: 
A bill to amend section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act to provide for the retire- 
ment of the public debt. 

H.R. 5464, Mr. Teacue of Texas, March 9, 
1959: A bill to amend section 138 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 so 
as to provide for the reduction of the public 
debt by at least 10 percent of the estimated 
overall Federal receipts for each fiscal year. 

H.R. 5572, Mr. Gupsrr, March 11, 1959: A 
bill to permit one-half of the budget sur- 
plus for any fiscal year to be applied against 
the public debt and to provide that one- 
half of such surplus shall be applied as tax 
credits against individual income taxes. 

House Concurrent Resolution 102, Mr. 
BREWSTER, March 11, 1959: Concurrent reso- 
lution expressing the sense of the Congress 
with respect to a program for paying the 
national debt. 


While some omissions may occur, I be- 
lieve this compilation contains virtually 
all of the proposed legislation on this 
subject up to a month ago. It can be 
seen that methods proposed to reduce the 
debt are diverse, but certainly not so 
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much so that their joint objective can- 
not be achieved in one piece of legisla- 
tion. 

By study and discussion, this Congress 
can determine the best device for sys- 
tematically reducing and eventually re- 
tiring the debt. 

If this is done, I believe the 86th Con- 
gress will be remembered in gratitude by 
future generations as that Congress 
which, at long last, had the gumption to 
tackle one of the most perplexing prob- 
lems of our times, instead of passing it 
down to our children as their headache. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Roprno (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT), for an indefinite 
period, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. COLLIER, for 20 minutes, on May 12. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today, to revise and extend her 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BAILEY, for 30 minutes, on Tues- 
day next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Fisrer and to include a speech. 

Mr. COLLIER in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BUDGE. 

Mrs. Botton and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. WALTER and to include an address 
by Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. Kowalski and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. COLLIER, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. Drxon. 

(At the request of Mr. ALBERT, the fol- 
lowing Members to extend their remarks 
and include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Tuck. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

931. A letter from the Secretary of De- 


fense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend title 10, 
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United States Code, to permit members of 
the Armed Forces to accept awards, fellow- 
ships, or grants”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

932. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the review of selected phases of the low- 
rent housing operations of the Housing Au- 
thority of New Orleans, La.; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

933. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on review of additional costs incurred in 
using tin cans for packaging nonfat dry 
milk and processed cheese for donation 
abroad, Commodity Credit Corporation, Sep- 
tember 1958; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

934. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a supplemental 
report on the La Feria division of the lower 
Rio Grande rehabilitation project in Texas, 
pursuant to section 9(a) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) (H. Doc. 
No. 128); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

935. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting information in re- 
gard to a letter concerning the Department 
of the Navy’s policy of paying its ungraded 
employees on a weekly basis which was ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the Comptroller General of 
the United States on April 15, 1959, and re- 
corded as executive communication No. 854; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

936. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of legislation en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Oshiro Shoko”; 
Judiciary. 

937. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

938. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Young Wai or Wai Young, A-9734746, 
pursuant to Public Law 863, 80th Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


to the Committee on the 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 5058. A bill to amend section 101(c) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to stabilize 
and protect the level of support for tobacco; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 329). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H.R. 5212. A bill 
to revise the minimum charge on pieces of 
mail of odd sizes and shapes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 331). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 6268. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide that the 
Secretary of the Navy shall prescribe the 
compensation of the academic dean of the 
Naval Postgraduate School; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 332). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 249. Resolution amending 
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House Resolution 91, 86th Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 333). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 260. Resolution providing 
for consideration of H.R.3460, a bill to 
amend the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
of 1933, as amended, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 334). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 5886. A bill for the relief of 
Dorothy E. Green and Thelma L. Alley; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 330). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 6888. A bill to amend section 4132 
of the Revised Statutes, section 37 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, and section 2 of 
the Shipping Act, 1916; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6889. A bill to repeal subdivision c 
of section 18 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C. 41c) so as to eliminate verification 
under oath of pleadings; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 6890. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Social Security Act 
to eliminate all restrictions upon the right 
of an individual to receive benefits simul- 
taneously under both acts or to receive more 
than one annuity under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 6891. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Federal-aid primary system of 
highways for the purpose of equitably re- 
imbursing the States for certain free and 
toll roads on the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. FLYNN: 

H.R. 6892. A bill to extend to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War, including the 
Philippine Insurrection and the Boxer Re- 
bellion, the same eligibility for hospital care 
for any disability from the Vteerans’ Ad- 
ministration as they now enjoy with respect 
to outpatient medical services; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6893. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Stadium Act of 1957 with respect 
to motor-vehicle parking areas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H.R. 6894. A bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 6895. A bill to amend section 501 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to exemption of voluntary employees’ 
beneficiary associations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6896. A bill to provide that certain 
voluntary employees’ beneficiary associations 
shall be exempt from income tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H. R. 6897. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by providing for 
the appointment of an assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State to assure the coherent devel- 
opment of all official international cultural 
activities of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 6898. A bill to establish rules of inter- 
pretation governing questions of the effect 
of acts of Congress on State laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 6899. A bill to amend the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955 to transfer 
the key position of elevator operator from 
level 2 to level 3 of the postal field service 
schedule, to revise the position description 
of the key position of guard in level 3 of 
such schedule, and for other purposes; to 
aoe Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 

ice. 
By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H.J. Res. 363. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of the Interior, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. COFFIN: 

H.J. Res. 364. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. GAVIN: 

H.J. Res. 365. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.J. Res. 366. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MEYER: 

H.J. Res. 367. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FLYNN: 

H. Con. Res. 168. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress in regard 
to United Nations Charter revision, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H. Res. 259. Resolution requiring each 
Member of the House to disclose certain in- 
formation with respect to his employees and 
rental of office space and regulating the 
place of performance of duties by certain 
House committee employees; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XX, 
Mr. DEROUNIAN introduced a bill (H.R. 
6900) for the relief of Col. William M. Kas- 


per, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


177. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Gladis 
B. Voorhees and others, La Jolla, Calif., pe- 
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titioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to recommending the coun- 
sel of George Washington in coping with 
present perils to mankind; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 
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178. Also, petition of the chef de gare, 
Voiture No. 165, La Societe des 40 Hommes 
et 8 Chevaux, Medford, Oreg., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to requesting favorable considera- 
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tion of S. 1138, a bill to extend education 
and training benefits to veterans, who en- 
tered military service from February 1, 1955, 
and as long as the draft shall continue; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by Hon. Jennings Randolph, of 
West Virginia, at Dedication of Shel- 
tered Workshop and Rehabilitation 
Center Building, Davis Memorial Good- 
will Industries, Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address deliv- 
ered by me at the dedication of the 
Sheltered Workshop and Rehabilitation 
Center Building, Davis Memorial Good- 
will Industries, Washington, D.C., May 
3, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS By U.S. SENATOR JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH AT THE DAVIS MEMORIAL GOODWILL 
INDUSTRIES DEDICATION OF THE SHELTERED 
WORKSHOP AND REHABILITATION CENTER 
BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C., May 3, 1959 


General Maas, President Dulin, officers and 
members of the board of trustees, staff mem- 
bers of the Davis Memorial Goodwill Indus- 
tries and guests, today we begin the ob- 
servance of the 25th anniversary of the Good- 
will Industries in Washington. Today we 
dedicate this rehabilitation center building to 
the further advancement of the cause for 
which so many of you have worked so tire- 
lessly and devotedly—the cause of justice, 
not charity, for the handicapped—the justice 
of equality of opportunity. 

This building crowns with success the ef- 
forts of many years, the hopes we have so 
long maintained for expanding opportuni- 
ties to the disabled, and offers rich reward 
for the sacrifices and discomforts that staff 
members and workers have borne during this 
period of transition. It is with gratitude and 
thanksgiving to all of those who have con- 
tributed to its realization that we observe 
this latest milestone in the growth of the 
Davis Memorial. It is indeed a fitting climax 
to our first quarter century of existence and 
a hopeful portent of the future. 

We have traveled far from those modest 
beginnings in 1935 when the operations of 
the Davis Memorial were limited to the 
workshop offering employment to a compara- 
tive handful of disabled men and women, 
In those 24 years the Goodwill Industries 
here in Washington has employed over 
7,000 workers at wages totaling more than 
$5 million. 

While today, with an annual budget ap- 
proaching the million dollar mark, employ- 
ment has reached 275 daily, and in 5 years 
is expected to be doubled. Yet such statis- 
tics do not alone tell the full story. 

For today, as in the past, the concern of 
the Davis Memorial has been for the dis- 
abled man or woman as an individual per- 
son—not as a figure on the balance sheet. 


In implementing this concern, our work- 
shop here has kept pace with the develop- 
ment in the philosophy of the sheltered 
workshop movement. We have, in keeping 
with the development of the Goodwill In- 
dustries nationally, advanced from the con- 
cept of the sheltered workshop as primarily 
and almost exclusively a place of terminal 
employment, to the acceptance of a dual 
function—on the one hand, offering con- 
tinuous or recurrent employment for those 
for whom opportunities in competitive em- 
ployment do not exist, and on the other, 
providing a transitional and diagnostic work 
experience for those who will graduate into 
competitive employment. 

The ability to perform adequately this 
dual function is now assured, not only by 
these new physical facilities, but also by 
the excellent professional team of the 
Davis Memorial—including a physician, 
nurse, medical social worker, psychologist, 
occupational therapist, physical therapist, 
and prevocational supervisor. 

Thus has almost a quarter of a century’s 
striving finally been rewarded with the physi- 
cal and professional facilities necessary to 
carry on the thrilling and dramatic task— 
the task of restoring disabled men and 
women to lives of fruitful, constructive, and 
independent endeavor. 

The growth of our facilities and achieve- 
ments here in Washington has been paral- 
leled by advancement throughout the Nation 
as well. The Goodwill Industries together 
provided training, rehabilitation, and em- 
ployment last year for some 32,000 men and 
women, with wages of $16,500,000 going to 
persons In training and workshop employ- 
ment. 

In the Federal-State program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation there has also been 
marked progress during the past year. Ac- 
cording to Secretary Flemming, in his section 
of the recent special report to the President 
from the Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped: “Another measure 
of growth is the fact that over a quarter of a 
million handicapped persons were served by 
the State rehabilitation agencies last year.” 
While, and I again quote from Secretary 
Flemming. * nearly 75,000 handicapped 
individuals received rehabilitation services 
and were established in useful jobs. This 
was an increase of more than 3,000 over the 
previous year.” 

Similar progress has been achieved in the 
field of research and the training of profes- 
sional personnel—the two areas on which 
the future depends most heavily for con- 
tinued development. In 1958 the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation approved grants 
for 81 new research projects covering a wide 
range of rehabilitation problems, while cur- 
rently there are more than 150 such projects 
underway. 

Today, as a result of Federal training 
grants from the Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, more than 300 graduate students 
finish their work each year to enter State 
and private agencies, compared to about a 
dozen a year prior to the OVR program. 

In addition, training grants were made last 
year to 30 approved residency training pro- 
grams in physical medicine and rehabilita- 
tion, covering traineeships for approximately 
145 physicians, while grants have also been 
made to 25 of the 82 approved schools of mèd- 


icine for the purpose of offering basic in- 
struction in rehabilitation. 

The Veterans’ Administration is pioneer- 
ing new fields through its current study of 
occupations held by epileptics and the home- 
bound disabled—hoping to achieve for these 
groups what its previous studies did for the 
blind and paraplegics. 

Thus, on many fronts there are signs of 
real and substantial progress. However, 
there remain several specific areas in which 
there is a compelling need for greater ef- 
fort—each of which ultimately resolves it- 
self into a question of communicating our 
message to the larger national community. 

I need not labor here the general problem 
of creating a more favorable climate for the 
employment of the physically handicapped. 
For you ladies and gentlemen are well aware 
of this and of the employment record of 
handicapped persons—in such matters as 
safety, low absenteeism and low turnover, 
and high productivity. 

However, I would like to refer you to an 
observation made somewhat more than a year 
ago, by Mr. A. J. Hayes, president, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. As Mr. 
Hayes stated: 

“In our goal to place the handicapped in 
jobs, we are still not being fair with prospec- 
tive employers in most cases. We produce 
records proving that the handicapped are 
able, loyal, productive and safe workers. But 
in the vast majority of our States, we leave 
employers of handicapped workers open to 
unfair ability in case of injuries to the 
handicapped. It is true that 43 of our 48 
State workmen’s compensation laws have 
provisions for some sort of second injury 
fund. But the real fact is that fewer 
than a dozen States have second injury funds 
of the type which really accomplish their 
objective. The rest of them leave employ- 
ers wide open to extensive and unfair liabil- 
ity for subsequent injuries to handicapped 
persons. The result, of course, is to deny 
handicapped job applicants a fair oppor- 
tunity of finding employment.” 

Thus, the revision of State laws in this 
field offers us, I believe, one of the major 
challenges in the effort to further equality of 
opportunity for the handicapped. 

In closing, I would now like to address the 
relationship of employment of the handi- 
capped to the needs of our Natlon's produc- 
tive system as a whole. It is estimated— 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor— 
that some 74 million employees will be 
needed to produce the $560 billion gross na- 
tional product set as a goal for 1965. 

On the basis of recent trends—and as- 
suming a prosperous peacetime economy— 
we may reasonably expect to have a total 
labor force of approximately 79 million in 
1965. This 79 million labor force would in- 
clude an estimated 3 million persons in the 
Armed Forces, a minimum of 2 million un- 
employed, and the remainder—74 million in 
civilian employment. Thus it would appear 
that the 1965 labor supply will be numer- 
ically adequate. 

But what are the full implications of this 
figure? Half of this increase of almost 10 
million will be accounted for by women— 
most of whom will be in the younger and 
older age groups. Among men, the largest 
increase will be in the 14-24 age group— 
young men entering the labor force for the 
first time. The next largest increase will be 
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in the 45-54 age group, and the remainder, 
1 million, in the 55 years-and-over group. 

Most of the increase in our labor force by 
1965 will therefore be in the younger and 
older age groups. 

Another factor which must be taken into 
account is the effect of permanent and tem- 
porary disabilities incurred on the job. Ac- 
cording to the current issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, there were in 1958 1,810,000 
such injuries, of which 75,700 were perma- 
nently disabling. The total loss of man-days, 
that is, immediate and future as a result of 
deaths and permanent impairments, is esti- 
mated at 160 million, or the equivalent of a 
year’s full-time employment of about 515,- 
000 workers. 

Add to this figure those who will develop 
service-connected disabilities and those who 
will be partially disabled by home and traffic 
accidents, and it becomes apparent that the 
numerically adequate labor force of 1965 will 
depend greatly on what we do to keep it 
numerically adequate. 

Part of the answer will lie in full employer 
utilization of the physically handicapped— 
and older workers—with employment by 
selective placement being the rule and not 
the exception. The U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission has offered a guide in its pamphlet 
on selective placement and—according to 
Chairman Harris Elisworth—is continuing 
its investigation by conducting a survey of 
approximately 30 of the larger agencies in 
this area 


However, the Government in this field can 
only propose; it remains for the local com- 
munity and the individual businessmen to 
dispose. Thus, we return again to the prob- 
lem of communication, Our responsibility 
is clear; not only to communicate to prospec- 
tive employers that sound business recom- 
mends the employment of the handicapped, 
but that justice requires it—justice, not 
charity. For it is justice and the right to 
equality of opportunity which make viable 
the claim of the handicapped to a life of 
independence and a share in the fruits of 
our democracy. 


Annual Convention of National Associa- 
tion of Plumbing Contractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment which I have prepared relating to 
the forthcoming 77th annual convention 
of the National Association of Plumbing 
Contractors to be held at Miami Beach, 
Fla., from May 31 to June 4, of this year. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS 


Between the dates of May 31 and June 4, 
1959, at Miami Beach, Fla., the National 
Association of Plumbing Contractors will 
hold their 77th annual convention. On 
these same dates there will also be a Na- 
tional Plumbing, Heating, and Cooling Ex- 
position to demonstrate the progress of this 
industry. 

It is the largest annual conclave of the 
combined plumbing, heating, and air condi- 
tioning industry in the United States. The 
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association, itself, is the oldest trade asso- 
ciation in the construction industry and 
represents a most progressive entity which 
has contributed substantially to the Ameri- 
can way of life. The industry has helped 
America achieve the highest standards of 
health, sanitation and comfort in the world. 

In its 77th year I am pleased to report 
that the association has been under the very 
able leadership of an outstanding native son 
of Florida. His name is Mr. John M. 
Rhoades, of Sarasota, Fla. As president of 
the association, he has served with honor 
and distinction. Through his efforts, the 
convention and exposition was brought to 
Florida for the first time in the association's 
77-year history. 

Florida is particularly proud of John 
Rhoades, not only for the contribution 
which he has made to this great industry, 
but as a citizen who has served well his 
community, his State, and his Nation. 


United States, Israel, and the World 
Crises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL. H. DOUCLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the very 
thoughtful and forward-looking speech 
about the situation in the Middle East 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], delivered in 
Chicago on the occasion of the Jewish 
National Fund dinner to honor that able 
jurist and devoted public servant, Judge 
Abraham Marovitz on April 1, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES, ISRAEL, AND THE WORLD CRISES 


(Excerpts from remarks prepared for deliv- 
ery by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Dem- 
ocrat, of Minnesota, at Jewish National 
Fund dinner honoring Judge Abraham 
Marowitz, Chicago, Ill., April 1, 1959) 


In the past 3 months the American people 
have focused their attention on the Berlin 
crisis, almost to the exclusion of any other 
international problem. This preoccupation 
with Berlin is understandable, but it can be 
dangerous. It can be dangerous because 
that divided city is not the only potential 
source of open international conflict. 

The war which nobody wants could be 
sparked in Berlin. It could also start in 
Quemoy or Baghdad. 

The delicate Berlin situation is the most 
serious crisis we have faced since the Ko- 
rean war, and potentially the most serlous 
Communist challenge since the end of World 
War II. But it is not the only crisis. 

The crisis in the Formosan Strait, although 
relatively quiet at the moment, is also full 
of danger. And matters are boiling up again 
in the turbulent Middle East. Iraq, our for- 
mer ally, has renounced her membership in 
the Baghdad Pact. And what is more im- 
portant, it looks as though this important 
Middle Eastern country may be slipping from 
the twilight zone of neutralism into the 
midnight darkness of communism. * * * 

In short, we are confronted with the pos- 
sibility of a three-headed crisis—in Ger- 
many, in the Formosan Strait, and in the 
Middle East. This raises two serious ques- 
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tions: First, are we really prepared to meet a 
determined adversary on three fronts simul- 
taneously? Second, if we are not, what 
should we do to become better prepared? 

Berlin alone may test us to the limit. * * * 

But this much we can say for the Berlin 
situation. We are entering into negotiations 
with the strength of a united Western posi- 
tion. We have the support of Britain, 
France, West Germany, and our other NATO 
partners. 

Our present policy in the Formosan 
Strait enjoys no such united support. Our 
only ally there is Chiang Kai-shek. 

Tonight, I want to focus my attention on 
the third potentially explosive situation— 
the Middle East. I fear that our economic, 
political, and military policies are not ade- 
quate to a serious challenge in this area. 
Further, I do not think we are doing all we 
should do to improve our position. 

Consider the challenge and the stakes. 
The Soviet Union is engaging in a massive 
program of economic penetration into that 
strategic, oil-rich area. Her aim is not to 
foster economic development nor to encour- 
age genuine national self-determination. 
Her aim is to expel Western influence and to 
expand the Communist empire. Testimony 
submitted by the State Department in re- 
cent weeks shows that the U.S.S.R. is com- 
mitted to lend Egypt and Syria, the United 
Arab Republic, a total of $949 million in 
economic and military aid. 

Last week the Soviet Union announced 
economic aid to Iraq, totaling $138 million. 
This is in addition to the $120 million in mil- 
itary aid previously disclosed. 

The pattern is ominous. The Russians are 
clearly exploiting the Arab hostility toward 
Israel to achieve her political purposes in 
the Mediterranean world. 

In the face of this, it is my firm con- 
viction that the United States response has 
been less than adequate. 

* . . 0 . 


I do not suggest that we should compete 
with the Russians in every country where 
they have established a foothold, regardless 
of the internal political situation. 

If we compete wherever the Soviet Union 
offers an aid program we shall be letting 
Moscow decide how we shall deploy our ald. 
If we did, the Russians might well tempt us 
into wasteful squander. 

I do submit, however, that in countries 
where the people and government under- 
stand our objectives and are struggling to 
attain political and economic freedom, we 
should be maintaining and, yes, expanding 
our program of assistance and cooperation. 

There are countries in Asia and Africa, like 
India and Israel, where the rule of law pre- 
vails and where democracy is cherished and 
preserved. 

What happens in these countries is crucial 
for the free world. If these countries falter 
and fail, then other nations in Asia and 
Africa may turn the Soviet way. Itis sound 
policy to continue and increase economic 
aid where our dollars work and fight for free- 
dom. 

a . . . . 


I do not need to tell this audience how 
important it is to maintain our program for 
Israel. In 1951 I was one of the 36 Senators 
who joined in sponsoring legislation in the 
Senate calling for a grant for Israel. 

At that time Israel was struggling to re- 
settle hundreds of thousands of Jewish 
refugees from the displaced persons camps 
in Europe and from the Arab countries in 
Asia and Africa. 

The Congress provided $63 million as a 
grant to help Israel meet a tremendous crisis 
created by her own humanitarian impulses. 

In subsequent years the U.S. Government 
has continued aid to Israel, and we are glad 
to see her tremendous gains. She has tripled 
her population, absorbed newcomers from 
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all over the world, provided them with sanc- 
tuary, enabled them to work and prosper. 

This spectacular demonstration of how a 
government has been able to unite and fully 
employ the three major resources—land, 
water, and people—is proving to be an in- 
spiration to the new countries in Asia and 
Africa as well as to free countries in Europe 
and this Hemisphere. All of us have much 
to learn from modern Israel. She is serving 
the cause of democracy on a critical fron- 
tier—a great ally. 

In recent years the U.S. aid program to 
Israel has changed. As she has made progress 
our Government has enabled her to purchase 
surplus foods and has loaned to her money 
from the Development Loan Fund. The 
amount that we have been granting Israel 
has declined from a peak of $70 million in 
1953 to $714 million in the current year. 

This may be an encouraging reflection of 
Israel’s progress. But I hope that we will 
continue grant aid to Israel as long as she 
needs it and can use it as creatively as she 
has in the past. 

The administration has indicated that aid 
to Israel may now come to an end, and that 
assistance to Israel will consist entirely of 
surplus foods. In my judgment it would be 
a serious mistake to terminate economic as- 
sistance to this democratic country at a 
time when she still has massive economic 
problems growing out of her need to resettle 
her vast new population, and to build a viable 
economy. 

In addition, Israel stands alone in the 
area. She must be able to defend herself. 
I noted a few moments ago the massive aid 
the U.S.S.R. is pouring into Iraq, Egypt, and 
Syria. The Soviet Union is extending this 
elaborate assistance to Israel’s hostile Arab 
neighbors. On top of this the United States 
has been furnishing military aid to Jordan, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and until last July 
to Iraq. 

Israel has not received a single penny of 
grant military aid. Thus, it would be wrong 
from every standpoint to end our grant eco- 
nomic aid to Israel now. 

* * * „ . 


I do not need to tell this audience what 
Israel's development can mean, for you who 
were pioneers in the Jewish National Fund 
were the first to show the Near East how to 
reclaim barren and neglected lands. 

You may take pride in the fact that you 
not only helped to restore the people of 
Israel to their ancient homeland, you may 
derive satisfaction from the significant fact 
that all over Asia and Africa today the story 
of Israel's challenging and exciting restora- 
tion is being told and is being emulated. 

How gratifying it is to know that 70 coun- 
tries of the world have now recognized Is- 
rael, and that beyond the immediate perim- 
eter of Arab hostility and blockade there 
are peoples and governments which share our 
own understanding of Israel’s restoration. 
Many of these countries have offered her 
sympathy and cooperation. 

Israel’s growing acceptance in the fra- 
ternity of freedom must be recognized 
eventually by her Arab neighbors who sur- 
round her and who still persist in blockade 
and belligerency. 

I have always believed that an Arab-Israel 
peace will come. It may take time, for the 
Near East is still tormented and tortured by 
divisions and tensions. But the internal 
Arab conflict that now disrupts the region 
is not an outgrowth of the Arab-Israel ten- 
sion. It arises from poverty and the in- 
evitable clash between the haves and the 
have-nots. Unfortunately, most of the Arabs 
are have-nots. They are the victims of 
frustration and are easily incited by demo- 
gogues who play upon their misery. 

I hope that our country will help the peo- 
ples of the Near East to a better life. The 
answer to the Soviet Union is not in arms, 
but economic development. We must do 
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as much to help the people to utilize their 
water resources as we have done to find their 
oil. 

Eventually, we will make it clear to these 
peoples that we have no imperialist interest, 
and that our major objectives are to help 
friendly peoples befriend each other, work 
in cooperation and preserve their own inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. 

Let no one in the Near East, whether he 
be a local ruler or a distant. commissar de- 
ceive himself into believing that he can 
dominate this region and use these people 
to serve his own ambitions for power. 

Let the peoples of the Middle East under- 
stand that each nation there is entitled to 
live its own life and a much fuller life than 
it leads today, free from the aggression and 
subversion of enemies, free in the evolution 
of its own destiny. Our policy in the Near 
East should continue to help the govern- 
ments there maintain their political inde- 
pendence and at the same time expand the 
opportunities for economic development and 
cultural self-expression for their people. 

When the peoples of the Near East come 
to understand that our policy serves their 
own best interests they will work with us 
to resolve conflicts, strengthen democracy, 
and preserve peace. 


Salute to School Safety Patrols 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this week 
school safety patrols from Wisconsin 
and all over the country will be attend- 
ing the national school assembly here in 
Washington. 

As a salute to this splendid program, 
I ask unanimous consent to have a brief 
statement on its merits printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


The promotion of greater safety through 
the school safety patrol program is indeed 
an outstanding program for instilling in our 
youth the necessity of ever-greater safety in 
the protection of life and limb. 

I am delighted that between 350 and 400 
safety patrols from Wisconsin will be in 
Washington for the 23d national assembly 
and parade. 

According to preliminary estimates, it is 
expected that over 30,000 young people from 
throughout the Nation will participate. The 
various civic and fraternal groups, business 
firms, schools, and PTA’s, labor organiza- 
tions, and individuals who have contributed 
financially to make this trip possible for the 
delegates are, indeed, to be commended. 

According to plans as outlined by Mr. B. 
A. Precourt, safety director for the American 
Automobile Association, Wisconsin division, 
which coordinates arrangements for the 
State group, a record number of about 16 
Wisconsin communities will send delegates to 
this year’s assembly. These communities in- 
clude Adams, Eau Claire, Elkhorn, Hudson, 
La Crosse, Madison, Plymouth, Prairie du 
Chien, Racine, Reeseville, St. Francis, Strum, 
ener: Wauwatosa, West Allis, and White- 

all. 

This colorful event is a tribute to the Na- 
tion’s more than 750,000 patrol members 
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who each day protect the lives of class- 
mates at school crossings in communities 
throughout the country. 

According to a survey, the school patrol 
program, since it was launched in 1922, has 
reduced the traffic fatality rate of children 
between the ages of 5 and 14 by nearly one- 
half. This is, in itself, a splendid tribute to 
the merits of this outstanding program. 


Inflation Can Destroy Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, or- 
ganized big business is conducting a na- 
tionwide campaign to convince little 
business that a bill which I have intro- 
duced to put a brake upon inflation is 
against the interests of all business. 
This is a misrepresentation, which would 
be apparent to anybody who has had the 
opportunity to examine the census of 
manufactures recently compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census. An analysis of 
the concentration of economic power 
based upon this census shows that in the 
industries on which our economy de- 
pends, more than 50 percent of the total 
output is handled by eight or fewer cor- 
porations. 

Without giving the Federal Trade 
Commission or any other agency the 
right to put any ceiling on prices or to 
prohibit any price increase, I have intro- 
duced this bill, S. 215, to provide that in 
the case of any line of commerce a cor- 
poration falling into this category in 
which eight or fewer corporations handle 
50 percent or more of the total output 
shall give advance notice to the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Department of 
Justice, and the Congress of the United 
States, before making such price in- 
crease effective. 

We have had no hesitation in provid- 
ing a cooling-off period in the case of 
labor. I see no reason why we should 
hesitate to provide a cooling-off period 
in cases such as are covered by this bill, 
cases which can easily produce inflation 
that will destroy the country. 

In order that the full text of my open- 
ing statement explaining the bill may be 
available in the Recorp, I ask unanimous 
consent that my statement, entitled In- 
flation Can Destroy Us,” may be printed 
at length. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

INFLATION CAN DESTROY Us 
(Opening remarks of Senator JosEPH C. 

O'MAHONEY, Democrat of Wyoming, before 

Senate Judiciary Antitrust and Monopoly 

Subcommittee at hearing on his bill, S. 215, 

to require concentrated industries to file 

advance notice before increasing prices, 

April 23, 1959) 

Mr. Chairman, certainly nobody could ask 
for a more cordial generous and perhaps 
exaggerated introduction than that which I 
have had at your hands this morning. 

I wanted the opportunity to discuss this 
bill because I think that we are dealing with 
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one of the most serious problems that this 
Nation ever faced. In fact we are in this 
country now beginning to form the outlines 
of the world in which the next generations 
will live. 

Things are changing so rapidly that we 
ourselves—this generation I mean—may live 
in this new world which will not be a free 
world, a democratic world, a people’s world, 
unless we now in places of leadership and 
legislative and executive power open our eyes 
to what is going on. 

The time has come to put the brakes on in- 
flation. It is a task which may be accom- 
plished only by the cooperation of leaders in 
business and the leaders in labor, working 
in cooperation with the Government. 

This Nation can no longer be content 
merely to drift with the times, for, if we 
do, not only will the cost of living and the 
cost of doing business, as well as the cost of 
Government, increase, but we shall be giving 
meekly to Communist Russia the principal 
weapon by which it hopes to destroy the 
system of private property. 

TREASURY BORROWING CREATES ARTIFICIAL 
MONEY 


These are no idle words. I call as a wit- 
ness the Secretary of the Treasury, Robert 
B. Anderson, speaking in New York only last 
Monday. In simple, blunt language, he said: 
“This country cannot have an enduring 
bright economic future with inflation.” 

To illustrate his point, he described the 
dilemma in which the Treasury finds itself 
when without funds raised by taxation on 
hand to pay the bills the Federal Govern- 
ment has incurred, the Treasury is compelled 
to negotiate short-term loans. 

“If,” said the Secretary, “I called up a 
bank and said, ‘Will you loan me $100 mil- 
lion at 3½ percent interest for 6 months if 
I send you over a note to the effect?’ the 
banker would probably say, ‘Yes, I will.’ 

“Where would he get the $100 million 
with which to credit the account of the 
US. Treasury? Would he take it from the 
account of someone else? No, certainly not. 
He would merely create that much money, 
subject to reserve requirements, by credit- 
ing our account in that sum and accepting 
the Government’s note as an asset. When 
I had finished writing checks for $100 mil- 
lion the operation would have added that 
sum to the money supply.” 


INFLATION CAN DESTROY GOVERNMENT 


This is an example of how inflation hits 
the Nation itself. It causes the creation 
of artificial money, and the more arti- 
ficial money the Treasury creates, the great- 
er is the danger. How great it is at this 
moment is proven by the fact that there 
are now outstanding against the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States more than 
$74 billion in bills and notes payable in 
less than a year. This is why the national 
debt is increasing. It has already reached 
the highest peak in history and there is no 
present outlook for its reduction. Indeed, 
we are given to understand that the Treas- 
ury Department will again this year ask 
Congress to pass a new law to raise the 
ceiling on the national debt. 

It is easy to say that the Government 
should stop spending, but we are launched 
upon a national program of defense and 
mutual security for which no new taxes are 
proposed and which, therefore, compels the 
Government to continue borrowing from 
the banks and thereby injuring the credit 
of the United States. 

Many of our leaders talk about economic 
growth and the necessity of expending 
funds which the Treasury does not have, 
but must. create with the banks and 
through the banks to promote this eco- 
nomic growth. It is my contention that 
economic growth with the national debt 
at an all-time peak cannot be created by 
increasing that debt. The danger is, as I 
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said, that the credit of this Government it- 
self may be destroyed. To destroy this 
credit (and it is only necessary to read the 
daily reports of the market value of Gov- 
ernment securities to know that the Goy- 
ernment credit is worsening) is the prin- 
cipal objective of Soviet policy in the eco- 
nomic war. Moscow knows that the free 
world depends upon the United States for 
its survival. Moscow knows that many gov- 
ernments in the past haye been destroyed 
by inflation, and the economic war which 
Soviet Russia is now waging against the 
United States is designed to add the name 
of this country to the list of those which 
have perished from inflation in the past. 


BILL IS FIRST STEP TO HALT INFLATION 


This is why we must put the brakes on 
inflation now. The bill which I have intro- 
duced, S. 215, and which is the subject of 
this morning’s hearing, is intended to be a 
first step to bring inflation under control. I 
do not pretend that this measure is a cure- 
all. It is not price control, but it does con- 
stitute an invitation to the leaders of con- 
centrated industry, on both the management 
side and on the labor side, to avoid price 
increases for the products they manufacture 
and sell without first showing at a public 
hearing that there is good sound reason for 
the increases. 


WOULD HOLD DOWN PRICES 


This is not a punitive bill. It does not 
impose any penalty for price increases. It 
levies no fine except a nominal fine of not 
less than $5,000 nor more than $50,000 upon 
any corporation “wilfully failing to give the 
notice” of its proposed price increases. I 
am confident that no corporation will wil- 
fully fail to give this notice. So the question 
arises, what does big management have to 
fear by explaining to the people, through 
notice to the Federal Trade Commission, 
that it has sound reason for increasing the 
cost of its products? 

This is a measure designed to prevent by 
the light of advance publicity alone unnec- 
essary and unwarranted price increases at a 
time when all the people and all governments 
in the United States, local, State, and Na- 
tional, are suffering seriously from inflation. 

The bill was prompted by the fact that the 
increasing concentration of economic power 
in the hands of giant corporations is giving 
to big business management the power to 
regulate commerce, which the Constitution 
of the United States gave to Congress. 
“Concentration of economic power” is an 
easy phrase to use, to be sure, but it is dif- 
ficult to define simply. Sometimes by busi- 
ness management it is regarded merely as a 
derogatory phrase used by leftists who would 
like to “soak the rich,” as they say. It is 
nothing of the sort. It represents a harsh 
fact of our economic system, which, if not 
recognized by leaders in business, in labor, 
and in Government, may well destroy our 
system of government, 

HANDFUL OF CORPORATIONS CONTROL PRICES OF 
ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES 

The Bureau of the Census has proven the 
amazing nature of this concentration by 
means of the census of manufacture. This 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, 
through a scientfic analysis of the census, 
has proven that this concentration places 
in the hands of private management the 
power to control prices on commodities rang- 
ing from those which go upon the table of 
every family in the United States to those 
which make up the end products of all our 
basic industries. 

CENSUS OF MANUFACTURING SHOWS HIGH 

CONCENTRATION IN INDUSTRY 

Let us take some instances from the 
commodities, the value of which in national 
trade amounted to $1 billion and over when 
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the census of manufacturers was made for 
the year 1954. 

In 1954, there were 5,470 corporations pro- 
ducing $3,067,017,000 worth of bread and 
related products for sale in the United States. 
Out of this total, the 20 largest companies 
produced 40 percent, the 8 largest companies 
31 percent, and the 4 largest 20 percent. 
Much as I dislike to leave this concentration 
of the production of bread for the people of 
the United States out of the scope of my bill, 
I did so because I wanted to point directly 
at the meaning of control which exists when 
eight large companies handle 50 percent or 
more of the total output. 

Fluid milk and similar produces, like bread, 
constitute a familiar food in every house- 
hold. In 1954, 4,572 corporations were en- 
gaged in this business, and the value of their 
shipments amounted to $4,233,983,000. 

The 20 largest produced 36 percent, the 8 
largest 29 percent, the 4 largest 23 percent. 
The meaning of this concentration becomes 
clearer when I put it this way: Of 4,572 cor- 
porations engaged in the production of fluid 
milk and similar products, less than one two- 
hundredths of the total number handled 36 
percent of the entire business, 

On the other end of the scale where we 
find that local companies do little or none 
of the business, we find a concentration of 
even greater dimensions. There were 102 
corporations classified as steel works and 
rolling mills in 1954. Approximately one- 
fifth of the 102, or 20, did 85 percent of 
all the steel business in America that year. 
The eight largest did 70 percent, and the 
four largest 54 percent. Steel is an es- 
sential commodity for business, industry 
and Government throughout the Nation. 
When the price of steel goes up, the effect 
is felt throughout the Nation, but, obvious- 
ly, when only four companies handle over 
54 percent of the total output the decisions 
of the managers of those four companies 
inevitably sway the decisions of the man- 
agers of all the rest. 

Certainly this is true when the time comes 
to pricing the product. 

The same is true with petroleum refin- 
ing. Here in 1954 there were 253 com- 
panies. The value of all the shipments 
was found by the Bureau of the Census 
to be $11,757,218,000. The 20 largest com- 
panies handled 84 percent of the total busi- 
ness, the eight largest 56 percent, and the 
four largest 33 percent. Let us state this 
in reverse order. With the 20 largest of 
the 253 companies in the business of pe- 
troleum refining handling 84 percent of the 
output, it is clear that 233 companies had 
to be satisfied with only 16 percent of the 
business. In steel, 82 of the 102 corpora- 
tions had to get along with only 15 per- 
cent of the business. This is obviously 
concentration of control. 

I want to emphasize at this point, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am not for Government 
control. Neither am I for private control 
in the hands of managers who are able to 
write their own tickets of responsibility, 
power and duties. 

In 1954, 109 corporations were engaged 
in the manufacture of tin cans and other 
tinware, according to the Census Bureau. 
The total value of the shipments that year 
was $1,366,766,000. Of this total, the 20 
largest companies handled 96 percent, the 
eight largest handled 88 percent, and the 
four largest handled 80 percent. Or, stated 
in other words, 89 of all of the 109 corpora- 
tions engaged in this business had to be 
satisfied with a mere 4 percent of the total 
output. Thus does the concept of compe- 
tition vanish, as well as the concept of local 
business, local competition. 

It must be recognized, of course, by any- 
body who is familiar with modern industry 
of this type that big business is essential. 
There can be no doubt about that. We can- 
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not turn the clock back to the days when 
there were steel businesses—I was going to 
say in almost every county of the United 
States, but scattered through the States. 
We cannot go back to those days because 
times have changed. But we must make 
sure, if we want economic freedom, that the 
public knows what is going on before the 
sledgehammer hits them by price increases. 

In tires and inner tubes, there were only 27 
corporations producing these commodities in 
1954. The value of the shipments was almost 
$2 billion, $1,841,732,000, The 4 largest com- 
panies produced 79 percent of the total, the 
8 largest 91 percent, and the 20 largest 99- 
plus percent. 

So the story goes from beginning to end. 
Out of the 65 industries classified by the 
Bureau of the Census as producing ship- 
ments worth $1 billion or more, in 26 cases 
the largest 8 controlled more than 50 per- 
cent. Out of a total of 252 industries pro- 
ducing commodities the shipments of which 
were valued at $100 million to $999 million, 
those in which 8 corporations produced 50 
percent or more numbered 112. 


MANAGEMENT AND GOVERNMENT CAN COOPERATE 
TO FIGHT INFLATION 


Since the bill deals only with those lines 
of commerce in which eight or fewer corpo- 
rations produce 50 percent or more of the 
total annual sales, it is apparent that the 
measure is intended to deal with those cor- 
porations which can be called the superoper- 
ators. If the $10 million capitalization re- 
quirement contained in the bill is too small, 
this can readily be corrected. 

I have no intention of asking those corpo- 
rations which cannot participate in the 
power of management over pricing to be 
compelled to give notice of increases, because 
I well know that in far the great majority 
those companies are merely taking orders 
from the price leaders. The bill, therefore, 
cannot be called an attack upon business. It 
is only, as I said at the outset, an invitation 
to the managers of the most concentrated in- 
dustries in the United States to demonstrate 
their good faith in the fight which all of the 
people of the United States must undertake 
to stop inflation if we hope to resist the 
drive of the Soviet communism to conquer 
us in an econmic war. It is only, as I have 
said, an invitation to the managers of these 
concentrated industries to demonstrate their 
good faith in this fight. The goal we seek is 
a goal which will be beneficial to business as 
well as to all who suffer from the rising cost 
of living. 

More than that, with business and Govern- 
ment cooperating in good faith, there will be 
punishment for neither the people or the 
corporations. We know that our Govern- 
ment was created to preserve political liberty 
and economic freedom. We know that the 
Communist dictators desire to destroy both. 
If we don’t prevent inflation from crippling 
the economic strength of this Nation, com- 
munism will take over. This bill, I sincerely 
believe, is the first step, an essential step, to 
put an end to inflation in the free world. 


B’nai B’rith Salute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959 
Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention of the House to the fact that 


perhaps the greatest airborne conven- 
tion in history will take place later this 
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month when more than 1,300 persons 
will travel by air to Jerusalem to attend 
the triennial convention of B’nai B’rith. 
More than 1,000 of these delegates and 
participants will fly from the United 
States. 

I am proud of the fact that 14 con- 
stituents of mine, representing the B’nai 
B'rith organizations of Connecticut, will 
take part in this historic expedition. In 
this group will be Commissioner Sol 
Bernstein and Morris Winikoff, of 
Waterbury; Herbert D. Setlow and Ben- 
jamin Lavietes, of New Haven; Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Kellin, of Hartford; Mr. 
and Mrs. Irving Rubinstein, Jack R. 
Nowitz, and Mr. and Mrs. Philip Kaplan, 
of Bridgeport; Sol Robinson and Ted 
C. Gorman, of Danbury; and Miss Fan- 
nie Resnick, of Durham. 

All of us who are familiar with the 
great work which B'nai B’rith has done 
to combat intolerance will join in wish- 
ing this great organization a most suc- 
cessful convention. And we wish it well 
in its continuing campaign to quench 
the fires of bigotry, discrimination, and 
racial hatred whenever they blaze. We 
are proud of this 116-year-old organi- 
zation, the oldest and largest of the 
Jewish service organizations. 


An Address Delivered by Hon. Harry F. 
Byrd, of Virginia, at the Fauquier 
County Bicentennial Celebration, War- 
renton, Va., Friday, May 1, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. TUCK, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, the Honorable Harry FLOOD BYRD, 
delivered on Friday, May 1, 1959, at the 
Fauquier County Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion in Warrenton, Va. Fauquier 
County is in the heart of that beautiful 
section commonly referred to as north- 
ern Virginia, and is noted for the fer- 
tility of its soil, its picturesque scenery, 
and the solidarity of its citizenship. 

On the occasion of the celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of this county, 
the citizens of Fauquier paid appropriate 
tribute to our able and distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable Howarp WORTH 
Situ, who lives in and is a native son 
of Fauquier. As Senator Byrp pointed 
out, Judge Smiru is one of the greatest 
living Americans. I share the senti- 
ments expressed by Senator Byrp and 
when the history of this turbulent pe- 
riod is written, the name of Howarp 
WORTH SMITH deserves and no doubt will 
go down in Virginia and American his- 
tory as one of the most able, patriotic, 
and distinguished citizens ever to repre- 
sent our State in the Congress of the 
United States. 
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On this auspicious and patriotic oc- 
casion our great Virginia Senator took 
time also to refer to the deplorable con- 
dition existing in this country as a direct 
result of the ineptitude, if not, indeed, 
the venality, of the Warren court. 

I am confident that the address of 
Senator Byrp will be read and appre- 
ciated by many Members of the Con- 
gress, as well as by thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens. The address is as follows: 


I am deeply grateful for this opportunity 
to join with you in the celebration of the 
Bicentennial Anniversary of Fauquier 
County. 

First, I want to congratulate you on your 
fine representation in the government of 
our State and Nation. They are fine citi- 
zens of the highest caliber and unquestion- 
able integrity. 

I want to pay especial tribute to your 
State senator, Bob Button, and your dele- 
gate to the Virginia House, Tom Frost. In 
all respects, they uphold the great tradi- 
tions of Fauquier County in the General 
Assembly of Virginia, 

I was formally invited here not only to 
participate in this delightful anniversary 
program, but also to help you honor one of 
the greatest American citizens of our age 
and time, the Honorable Howarp WORTH 
SMITH. 

Howard Smrrn is a native of Fauquier. 
But, like you, his State and his country lay 
proud claim to his citizenship. His fame 
is nationwide. 

He is a man who embodies a rare combi- 
nation of talents. He is intensely patriotic, 
exceedingly able, and possessed of remark- 
able facility for accomplishment. 

He is a farmer who, at the same time, 
knows the problems of agriculture and 
cherishes that wonderful sense of independ- 
ence experienced only by those who work 
with the soil and marvel continually at its 
productiveness. 

He is a banker who knows the problems 
of business and appreciates our free enter- 
prise system as indispensable to the pres- 
ervation of our democracy and our freedom, 
and to the protection of all the free world 
against Communist aggression. 

He is a lawyer who, by tradition and by 
his training at the University of Virginia 
founded by Thomas Jefferson, knows that 
the primary purpose of law is to protect 
our liberties and freedoms from invasion and 
abuse, and that ours must be a government 
by law and not by men. 

He is a judge, whose temperament is 
fashioned from moral courage, stubborn 
virtue, fundamental convictions, and the 
elegance of simplicity. 

This is the man whom all of us have 
come to admire, and who is held in great 
esteem not only by those who know him per- 
sonally, but also by those who know him only 
by the lasting reputation he has made. 

People all over America join us in our 
gratitude for the full measure of distin- 
guished service Judge SMITH has rendered, 
and is rendering, to his country, his State, 
and his community. 

Elected and reelected to Congress 15 
times, Judge Smrru has only one political 
platform. It is not long. But it tells the 
story of Representative Howarp W. SMITH, 
Member of Congress from Virginia, and it 
should be a part of the record of this cere- 
mony commemorating the 200th anniver- 
sary of his native county of Fauquier. 

I quote in his own words the platform 
on which he has stood for more than a 
quarter of a century in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Here it is: 

“I will not pledge my support blindfolded 
to any unknown measures, to any person, 
or on any subject, but will use my best 
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judgment and discretion after careful study 
and concentration, and vote for such meas- 
ures as I believe to be in the interest of the 
welfare of our country and in conformity 
with the wishes of my constituents.” 

In that simple statement, it seems to me 
we have the creed of an American states- 
man in his best tradition, asserting inde- 
pendence of thought and action; we have 
the essence of American statesmanship, 
withholding opinion and judgment until 
principles are satisfied. 

We have the evidence of responsibility 
recognizing that public office is a public 
trust; and we have the manifestation of 
patriotism which should be engrafted on 
the bosom of every free American. 

A man conscientiously adhering to that 
platform, with a clean record of perform- 
ance, for 28 years is essentially a man of 
tremendous industry, a man of few words, 
and a man of fruitful action, 

As a lifelong student of his Government, 
as a lawyer, as a jurist, and as a legislator, 
Judge SmirH knows the source of this Na- 
tion’s strength and greatness, and at this 
moment he is doing his very best to protect 
them from subversion by the Warren court. 

Fundamentally, our form of government 
rests upon the sovereignty of the States 
which form the Union. And for 6 years 
since Warren was appointed Chief Justice, 
the Warren court has struck directly at the 
roots of our democracy including a clear line 
of decisions destructive of States rights and 
concentrating power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Since 1953 the Warren court has handed 
down a number of decisions which would: 

1. Limit the powers of the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government to in- 
vestigate; 

2. Open confidential files of the FBI and 
interfere with its administrative responsi- 
bilities; 

3. Disregard the clear intent of laws, 
especially for evicting subversives from 
public positions; 

4. Destroy the effectiveness of local police 
protection; 

5. Strike down the rights of individuals; 

6. Destroy the sovereignty of States guar- 
anteed by the Constitution; and 

7. Preempt and nullify perfectly good and 
constitutional State laws. 

All of this does violence to American 
fundamentals. 

Our Constitution establishes three 
branches of government—legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, but we find the Warren 
court assuming the authority of all three. 

Under our system the Central Government 
has no authority except that granted to it 
by the States, but we find the Warren court 
destroying the rights of States, and pre- 
empting State laws. 

The Warren court school decision is per- 
haps the most direct blow to State sov- 
ereignty to date. And it was a decision 
based on nothing in the Constitution, noth- 
ing in the law and nothing in the prece- 
dents. 

It was simply a sociological determination 
by the Warren court expressing the personal 
philosophy of its membership. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
for more than a hundred years had held that 
the separate but equal principle, applied 
in public school education, was within the 
discretion of States—with no constitutional 
conflict. 

But what did the Warren court do? Like 
a bolt out of the blue, it held that the U.S. 
Supreme Court, and the precedents of a 
century were wrong, and that decision after 
decision was invalid. 

Now we are told the Warren court de- 
cision is the law of the land. 

If this is so, it is the ultimate in judicial 
usurpation of the authority to legislate. If 
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it is the law of the land, it is utterly with- 
out foundation in the Constitution. 

The word “education” does not appear in 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
the only Federal law ever enacted in this 
field was passed by Congress to provide for 
segregation in District of Columbia schools. 
But the Warren court school decision in 
effect amended the Constitution of the 
United States, and repealed an act of Con- 


gress. 

To say this decision is the law of the land 
is to give the Warren court a divine right 
to be wrong. 

If the Warren court decision can be ex- 
tended to direct a certain Negro child to 
enter a certain schoolhouse, Federal courts 
can select textbooks, dictate the philosophy 
of teachers, and tell them what and how to 
teach, 

The Warren court decision was handed 
down 5 years ago, and to this date more con- 
fusion has developed every day it has been 
allowed to stand. 

The school decision is by no means all of 
the havoc the Warren court is playing with 
our dual system of State and Federal Gov- 
ernments. 

Using the so-called preemption doctrine, 
the Warren court has struck down perfectly 
good and constitutional State laws all over 
this Nation simply on the grounds that there 
was a Federal law applicable in the same 
field. 

In the final extreme the Warren court 
could use this doctrine to destroy our system 
of States merely by holding that Federal tax 
laws preempt State authority to levy taxes. 

In view of our experience with the Warren 
court during the last 6 years, I wonder 
whether some such decision is now so far be- 
yond the realm of imagination. 

I have reviewed the record of the Warren 
court to emphasize the great effort Howarp 
SmirH is making to correct the illegal de- 
cisions which are being forced upon us. 

Last year he introduced legislation out- 
lawing the Warren court's promiscuous pre- 
emption of State laws. The bill was passed 
overwhelmingly in the House of Representa- 
tives, but it was lost in the Senate by one 
vote as a result of a parliamentary mancuver. 

If this bill had been enacted it would have 
been an effective curb on the Court for the 
future. 

The bill has been reintroduced this year. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee is holding 
hearings on the bill at this time. We hope 
it will be enacted during the present session 
of Congress. 

Whenever there is a tough legislative job 
to do, we find the hand of Howarp SMITH 
at work. This is true with respect to draft- 
ing legislation, and with respect to commit- 
tee action on bills before the Congress. 

Think of the extremely important legisla- 
tion he has sponsored. To name a few, 
there was the Smith Alien Registration Act 
of 1939 under which the 11 infamous Com- 
munists were convicted; there was the 
Smith antistrike bill which preceded the 
Taft-Hartley Act; there was the Smith- 
Connolly Act; and so on. 

Think of his tremendous work as a great 
chairman of the powerful House Rules 
Committee, which controls legislation com- 
ing before the House of Representatives. 
Few people know the full extent and value 
of his daily work on this committee. 

The great contributions of Howarp SMITH 
to his country, his State, his district, and 
his community could never be made by a 
timid man. They would never be made by 
a man without strong convictions and the 
courage to fight for them. They could never 
be made by a man with a lazy mind. They 
could never be made by a man without 
clear, direct and profound thought. 

He has the complete confidence of his 
colleagues and associates whether they are 
Democrats or Republicans because they 
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know he is honest; they know he is able; 
they know he is fair; and they know he is 
patriotic. 

And you may be sure that the great de- 
mands of national and international issues 
on the time and capabilities of HOWARD 
Surv will never distract his abiding inter- 
est in the Eighth Congressional District. 

And to represent this district in the Con- 
gress of the United States is an honor of 
which any man would be deeply proud. It 
is the district of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, Patrick 
Henry, Henry Clay, James Madison, Zachary 
Taylor, James Monroe, and Robert E. Lee. 

No congressional district in the United 
States has produced so many great men who 
have had such a profound infiuence on the 
development of our country. Judge SMITH 
is their 20th century counterpart. 

But with characteristic modesty Con- 
gressman SMITH says: 

“My views are not original with me. They 
are bred in the bone, nurtured through 
generations in you and me in this section 
of Virginia from whose soil came those 
great statesmen of the past who, with their 
God-given inspiration, founded and started 
on its historical course the greatest Nation 
in all the history of mankind.” 

I say to you Judge Smirn not only rep- 
resents the congressional district of these 
great men of American history, but, he, him- 
self, stands today as one of the greatest 
living Americans. 


Reclamation and Development of the New 
Jersey Meadowlands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following testi- 
mony which I gave before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, Subcommittee 
on Public Works, requesting funds for 
New Jersey’s meadowlands, May 1, 1959: 


The refrain from George M. Cohan’s old 
song made a gregt point in being only “45 
minutes from Broadway.” Broadway points 
up the fact that New York City is perhaps 
the world’s most expensive piece of real 
estate. The heart of the New Jersey 
meadowlands is not 45 minutes from Broad- 
way, it is but 5 minutes away. 

This close to the world’s largest city lie 
upwards of 35,000 acres of barren swamps 
that challenge the imagination of city and 
industrial planners and engineers who see 
in these wasted acres, land upon which could 
be built great industrial and transportation 
facilities which are needed for the future 
development of metropolitan New York as 
the world’s greatest manufacturing and 
shipping city. 

Indeed, the challenge has captured the 
imagination of some of our youthful student 
engineers, several of whom have developed 
plans in which they envision beautiful and 
extensive residential housing standing on re- 
claimed meadowlands. One such student has 
fully developed comprehensive plans for 
construction of vast apartments which 
would house some 600,000 people. Imagine 
what relief such a project would bring to the 
desperately overcrowded residents of New 
York City. 

The Port of New York Authority is aware 
of the great potential of the meadowlands 
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and they have appropriated large sums for 
piecemeal reclamation of certain areas. But 
their entire planning considers eventual de- 
velopment of only a very small portion of 
this total of wasted acres. 

This tremendous area of swamp, sur- 
rounded by some of the world’s most valu- 
able real estate is a huge cancer in the world's 
greatest shipping and industrial area. It is 
a vast tract sodden with raw sewage, this 
garbage and refuse of the cities, which pro- 
duces nothing for man, but a few bales of 
salt grass. 

The reclamation of this tract, which ex- 
tends for some 20 miles or more and is 
from 2 to 8 miles wide would provide a 
badly needed backup area for the opera- 
tion of the great port of New York, includ- 
ing the hundreds of piers on both sides of 
the Hudson River and the waterfront ship- 
ping and industrial plants as far south as 
Elizabeth, N.J. 

The full reclamation of this wasted 
meadowland, or reclamation of even a sub- 
stantial portion is too staggering a project 
for any group of interested municipalities, 
counties or the State of New Jersey. All 
of the communities bordering on the 
meadowlands and Bergen and Hudson 
Counties, however, have made joint studies 
reaching back many years. 

Reclamation and development of any siz- 
able portion of the New Jersey meadow is 
too great an undertaking for even the big 
Port of New York Authority. The leader- 
ship is so vast and challenging, an under- 
taking must come from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and this is just, considering that 
the benefits that would be derived would 
accrue not alone to the communities in the 
area and business and industry of New 
York, but would benefit the commercial and 
industrial development of the entire east- 
ern seaboard. 

The metropolitan area of New York and 
New Jersey has long suffered while great 
attention has been given to the other areas 
of our Nation. Down through the years the 
amount of Federal assistance for this area 
has been one of inverse proportion to the 
amount of Federal taxes paid. The higher 
the Federal contribution from the metro- 
politan area has been, so inversely has the 
amount of Federal assistance decreased in 
this area. 

The area that I represent has long been 
considered a distressed labor district. 

Reclaiming the New Jersey meadowlands 
would completely revitalize New Jersey. It 
would create thousands of jobs, reduce local 
taxes by creating new ratables. It would 
greatly increase Federal income by stimulat- 
ing our entire economy in this area. 

I sincerely feel that no investment by the 
Federal Government could reap greater re- 
turns for the Federal Government and the 
people of the metropolitan area. 

Once the reclamation is a reality there 
would be a thousand-fold return to the Fed- 
eral Government for every dollar that went 
into making it possible. 

I am sure the committee is aware that 
although substantial public funds are re- 
quired to get a full-scale reclamation and 
development project under way, there would 
follow tremendous private investments in the 
building of the great industrial plants, stor- 
age facilities, and shipping terminals—and 
even the vast residential apartments which 
our young and inspired student engineers 
envision, 

The whole idea of reclaiming this vast tract 
of swamp and making of it a useful and pro- 
ductive area is too vast a project to be dis- 
cussed before this learned committee in any 
detail. The possibilities are almost beyond 
the imagination of man. 

I urge the distinguished members of this 
committee to favorably consider the proposal 
that there be included in the fiscal year 1960 
appropriations bill funds to get started an 
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engineering study that will lead to the real- 
ization of a full reclamation and development 
of the New Jersey meadowlands. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make as part 
of my testimony, the attached letter from 
the Assistant Chief of Engineers for Civil 
Works of the Department of the Army. 

I wish to express my thanks to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and to the other members of this 
committee for the privilege of presenting my 
views. 


Conservation and Development of 
National Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to briefly comment on a report received 
from the Secretary of Agriculture on 
March 24, 1959, entitled “Program for 
the National Forests.” It is a report 
which I think is long overdue and one 
which deserves our thoughtful attention. 
It has been referred to the Agriculture 
Committee, of which Iam a member, and 
hearings have now been scheduled for 
May 14 and 15. 

The program as outlined in the report 
provides for a marked increase in all 
national-forest activities, including the 
necessary research. It is a sound long- 
range program designed to make these 
public properties produce a maximum of 
public benefits under a system of multi- 
ple-use management. 

I have a deep and sincere interest in 
the seven national forests in my State. 
This interest stems from my close asso- 
ciation with the administration of these 
valuable lands and from my activities 
over many years in helping to get some 
of the most important watershed lands 
in Utah placed under Forest Service pro- 
tection and management. 

The national forests in Utah play a 
unique role in the economy of my State. 
Besides attracting thousands of tourists, 
campers, fishermen, and big-game hunt- 
ers, they are the high rugged mountain 
ranges which intercept the moisture- 
laden clouds from the Pacific Ocean and 
cause them to dump their precious load 
of rain or snow, and then release it 
slowly throughout the year into our 
parched desert valleys. Without this 
water, Utah could support only a frac- 
tion of its present population. Water is 
one of the scarcest and most valuable re- 
sources we have. Most of the water we 
use comes from national forest water- 
sheds. 

The wisdom of protecting and properly 
managing these important watershed 
lands is nowhere more dramatically il- 
lustrated than along the Wasatch Moun- 
tains just north of Salt Lake City. Be- 
fore these lands were placed under the 
Forest Service they were burned over 
and damaged to such an extent that 
summer storms caused several serious 
floods which took many lives and caused 
millions of dollars in damage to per- 
sonal property. Under Forest Service 
protection and management these lands 
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have been rehabilitated, the floods have 
stopped, and the water can once again 
be used for irrigation and domestic pur- 
poses. We have found out through ex- 
perience that flood prevention is prac- 
tical and can be accomplished. Unfor- 
tunately we still have many watersheds 
in the national forests of Utah that need 
similar treatment. This new program 
for the national forests recognizes this 
and similar problems and provides for 
an intensified plan of corrective action. 

In Utah, watershed conditions are 
closely associated with the grazing of 
livestock. The high mountain ranges 
in the national forests furnish summer 
grazing for thousands of ranchers and 
livestock producers. The improvement 
of these key range areas to sustain high- 
yield forage production is urgently 
needed to stabilize this important part 
of our economy. For example, there are 
over 600,000 acres of national forest land 
in Utah which is suitable for grazing 
and which can be greatly improved 
through revegetation. Although some 
progress is being made, the work is not 
being accomplished as rapidly as it 
should be. If the revegetation work in 
Utah is continued at the present rate it 
will take 30 to 40 years to complete the 
job. We cannot afford to wait this long. 

In reviewing the report it was re- 
assuring to learn that the program pro- 
vides for accelerating these activities; 
also that it sets forth a balanced and 
positive program of development and 
management for all the renewable re- 
sources of the national forests, including 
water, forage, recreation, wildlife, tim- 
ber, and other land uses. All of these 
resources are needed for a growing 
America. 


The Rule of Law—America’s 
Contribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAM ER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include in 
the Recorp an address by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, the Hon- 
orable Frank T. Bow, delivered before 
the Stark County Bar Association, Can- 
ton, Ohio, on the oceasion of Law Day, 
USA, May 1, 1959. Mr. Bow, an eminent 
attorney in his own right, is superbly 
qualified by training and by his funda- 
mental concept of the relation of the 
law to the individual to speak with au- 
thority on his topic, “The Rule of Law— 
America’s Contribution.” The address 
follows: 

THE RULE or LAaw—AMERIcA’s CONTRIBUTION 
(Address of Hon. Frank T. Bow, Member 
of Congress, 16th District, Ohio, before the 

Stark County Bar Association, Canton, 

Ohio, Law Day, USA, May 1, 1959) 

One of the most significant and hopeful 
developments of recent times is the increas- 
ing interest everywhere in the development 
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of the rule of law as opposed to the rule of 
force in the world. 

In observing Law Day, USA, we are taking 
a leading role in this development and today 
I want to speak of the significance of Law 
Day, USA, in a broader sense than its im- 
pact upon the people of our Nation. I ask 
you to think with me about the impact of 
this tribute by Americans to the rule of law 
upon the people of the world. 

I sincerely believe that Law Day, USA, has 
helped create a new public image of the 
United States of America in the minds of 
many people in other nations. In a day 
when military victory has been rendered an 
obsolete concept, our national security de- 
pends as much upon winning and keeping 
friends in other nations as it does upon 
weapons. Law Day, USA, has won us friends 
by focusing worldwide attention upon the 
foundation of our greatness—the rule of law. 

Ideas, ideals, and moral standards are all 
important in our all-out contest with com- 
munism for survival in this shrunken 
world. Law Day, USA, has made many in 
other countries realize that underneath our 
economic and social progress, and primarily 
responsible for that progress, is a way of life 
which only the rule of law can guarantee. 

Law Day, USA, spotlights liberty, equality 
and justice as our most precious possessions. 
These are ideals which all men cherish. But 
before Law Day, USA, their meaning to 
Americans, and the part they play in our 
daily lives, were never made clear to those 
of other lands who looked at the surface, or 
end results, rather than the underlying basis 
of our system. 

In the world of ideas, perhaps the most 
significant development of our time is a 
gradually evolving reliance upon the rule of 
law as a major weapon to defeat the evils of 
communism. At first blush this may ap- 
pear to be an overambitious goal for the rule 
of law. But let us think it through together. 

The rule of law is the antithesis of com- 
munism. It recognizes that men have 
rights as individuals and that both the in- 
dividual and the government are subject 
to the law. The rule of law means order, 
stability and the greatest possible degree of 
human freedom. Communism, on the other 
hand, enthrones society rather than the in- 
dividual. Under communism in practice the 
state is all-powerful. Communism by its 
very nature creates and thrives upon con- 
stant conflict, turmoil, fear and a lack of 
individual freedom. Where the rule of law 
prevails, freedom of man exists. Where com- 
munism prevails, freedom of man is non- 
existent. 

The challenge to act lawfully is one of 
the most potent we can throw at the Krem- 
lin. In his famous speech to the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
in 1956 Khrushchev spent 7 hours denounc- 
ing Stalin for violating Soviet law and prom- 
ising that he—Khrushchev—would obey it. 
Seemingly Khrushchey feels a need for some 
obeisance to the idea of law and evidently 
he is sensitive to charges of illegality. One 
thing is certain, the Soviets have a profound 
desire to be considered a modern, enlight- 
ened, civilized, law-abiding nation. 

Communism and our rule of law must be 
constantly contrasted. Law Day, USA, and 
the ideas, ideals, and programs it encom- 
passes constitute one of the most meaning- 
ful ways of keeping that contrast before the 
eyes of the world. 

While it has not occurred with the dra- 
matic impact of an atomic explosion, or the 
blast-off of a satellite or an ICBM, one needs 
but to follow the record in recent months to 
see that President Eisenhower has made the 
worldwide rule of law the central core of 
our foreign policy. Since Law Day, USA, 
May 1, 1958, every major foreign policy state- 
ment of the President has contained a refer- 
ence to the necessity of replacing the rule of 
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terror with the rule of law in the world 
community. In his Law Day, USA, address 
he said: 

“The world no longer has a choice between 
force and law; if civilization is to survive, it 
must choose the rule of law.” 

In his state of the Union message to the 
Congress in January 1959, he said: 

“All peoples are sorely tired of the fear, 
destructions and the waste of war. As never 
before, the world knows the human and ma- 
terial costs of war and seeks to replace force 
with a genuine rule of law among nations.” 

In his broadcast on Berlin the President 
referred to the rule of law as a replacement 
for the rule of terror and said: 

“Indeed, this is the peace policy which we 
are striving to carry out throughout the 
world. In that policy is found the world’s 
best hope for peace.” 

On April 4, in his Gettysburg College 
speech the President said: 

“Another fact, basic to the entire problem 
of peace and security, is that America and 
her friends do not want war. They seek to 
substitute the rule of law for the rule of 
force.” 

Not only President Eisenhower but other 
leaders of his administration have urged the 
same idea. 

Secretary of State Dulles on January 31, in 
his last address before his unfortunate ill- 
ness, said to the New York State Bar Associ- 
ation: 

“In the swift flow of daily events it is easy 
to lose track of the broad strategy of our 
foreign policy. We seek peace, of course, 
but we seek it in what seems to us the only 
dependable way—the substitution of justice 
and law for force. 

“This is a relatively recent concept and 
even today many do not accept it.” 

Vice President Nrxon, in an outstanding 
address on the rule of law in world affairs 
to the Academy of Political Science, said: 

“I am now convinced, and in this I reflect 
the steadfast purpose of the President, and 
the wholehearted support of the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General, that the 
time has now come to take the initiative in 
the direction of establishment of the rule 
of law in the world to replace the rule of 
force.” 

There is also an ever-rising tide of 
support abroad. Prime Minister Nehru, 
Chancellor Adenauer, Chief Justice Tanaka 
of Japan and many of the other great men 
of the world have endorsed the rule of law 
as a peace policy for the free world. 

We do not always realize that the eyes of 
the world are upon us constantly. Our 
pushbutton homes, our automobiles and 
gaudy gadgets are the envy of many who 
have yet to reach our economic status but 
desire it. We so-called rich Americans are 
not always pictured as people with deeply 
felt moral principles and ideals in the Holly- 
wood movies, books and other export items 
which portray life in America. Portrayals 
in books, magazines and movies of gansters 
and high living in our country lose us 
friends. But now in Law Day, USA, we have 
moved to the center of the stage of public 
attention in our country a picture of what 
Americans believe in and the real substance 
our country is made of in the field of ideas 
and ideals. Thus through Law Day, USA, 
other peoples see us as we really are—a peo- 
ple deeply wedded to the highest ideals and 
principles ever adhered to by any nation 
since the dawn of civilization. 

Despite contrary beliefs, the world largely 
runs on ideas and ideals. Nothing is as 
powerful as an idea—not even an atom. 
Especially is this true in our shrunken world 
where rapid communications and transpor- 
tation cause almost instantanteous contact 
between Akron and Accra, New Delhi and 
New Haven. The idea and ideal of a world 
operating under the rule of law is fast be- 
coming more and more powerful as more 
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and more people comprehend the potential 
of a lawful world. 

The ever-rising trend of education in for- 
merly underdeveloped nations contributes 
further to the importance of ideas in the 
current battle for the minds of men between 
the free world and the international Com- 
munist conspiracy. We have long espoused 
“freedom” and “justice” for man as the 
free world’s promise. We must now espouse 
the rule of law as a constructive and creative 
means to achieve and maintain freedom and 
justice between nations as well as within 
nations. 

The rule of law within a nation is made 
up of constitutions, statutes, customs which 
grow into legal rules, and the legal proce- 
dures and judicial tribunals by which all of 
these hundreds of legal rules are applied, 
interpreted, and enforced. In essence the 
rule of law means all of these; it means also 
what is fair and reasonable under the moral 
standards which have come down to us in 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages. 

A new world is being born in this century. 
If it is to be a lawful world thoughtful men 
must make it so. It will not just happen. 
Who better than lawyers can realize and 
project the potential of law in the world 
community? We are a profession dedicated 
to public service. Certainly no greater pub- 
lic service can be rendered than developing 
the formula whereby law will replace weap- 
ons in the control of the fate of humanity. 

While we of the free world speak many 
different languages and have many diverse 
forms of government, the rule of law is a 
universal idea and ideal which all men have 
in common. By placing governments under 
law nationally we have brought about order 
and stability within our nations. We should 
now offer this great idea for adoption as a 
new standard of decency in international 
relations. There too it would, if applied, cre- 
ate order, stability, and peace by placing 
nations under law internationally. 

Law Day, USA, has already had an incal- 
culably significant impact upon the think- 
ing of the people of the world. It has 
stretched the minds of lawyers and laymen 
to new possibilities and new approaches to 
a problem that has troubled man since the 
dawn of civilization—the establishment and 
maintenance of peace. We must make its 
effects this year both within and without 
our Nation even greater than last year. 

Supremacy of the rule of law achieves and 
maintains freedom for man within nations. 
Supremacy of the rule of law can achieve 
and maintain freedom of man from the 
dread scourge of war. 

Law Day, USA, spotlights what the rule 
of law can do for man if but put to work in 
the world community and thus renders a 
great service to our Nation and to the peo- 
ples of all nations. In this great program 
we lawyers have as our client civilization it- 
self. And while our goal may seem ambi- 
tious it is certainly a goal which is not. be- 
yond the capacities of our client—the peo- 
ple we represent, if they but want it bad 
enough. Let us therefore work and strive 
to create that want through law days and in 
other ways so that the people will demand 
and get a world rule of law. A world in 
which law will grow so strong it will tower 
over fear and prevail throughout the entire 
world. 

Some of my friends have expressed to me 
the fear that we may go too far too fast in 
this effort; that our zeal and enthusiasm 
may cause us to sacrifice basic principles of 
American freedom and sovereignty. 


I recognize that danger and I think it is 
well that a word of caution be raised at this 
time. We do not want to, nor do we need to, 
fall into the pitfalls of the world federal- 
ists. Sovereign nations can develop the 
rule of law without sacrificing their indi- 
viduality, and that must be our goal. 

We lawyers must prove that law can suc- 
ceed where other ideas have failed in man’s 
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age-old quest for a formula for peace. In the 
preparation, trial and presentation of this 
case we have a responsibility greater than we 
have faced in generations. 

By training and tradition lawyers are 
leaders in public affairs. From time im- 
memorial lawyers have performed the func- 
tions of leadership in the discussion and 
clarification of great public issues and pro- 
grams. This we have done nationally, in 
States and in local communities. Here we 
must lift our eyes to encompass a greater 
area and a greater issue than any we have 
yet coped with in the past. We must do it 
because there is no other professional group 
which has the know-how, the training and 
the capacity to do the job that must be done. 
If there was ever lawyers’ work this peace- 
through-law program is it. We cannot ex- 
pect doctors, or dentists, or scientists, or any 
other professional group to assume leader- 
ship. Either we do it or it is not likely that 
this task will be done at all. That is and 
should be a most sobering thought for each 
one of us as we face up to the work re- 
quired to build a lawful world. 

Some say that peace through law in the 
courts is an idealistic dream which cannot 
be realized. But in doing so they deny the 
facts of history. America was built on 
idealism. Idealism burned fiercely in the 
breasts of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and all of those other great forefathers of 
ours who founded our Nation as a govern- 
ment under the rule of law. They utilized 
law and the courts to make our rulers sub- 
ject to the ruled. Such a plan was pure 
idealism when adopted, but it has worked. 
If we ever reach the stage when idealism 
is a curse rather than a virtue, our Nation 
will have lost the ingredient which has 
made it the greatest the world has ever 
known. Woodrow Wilson said: “The world 
is run by its ideals. Only the fool thinks 
otherwise.” 

No greater challenge exists in the world 
of our time than that of creating a formula 
to prevent a war no sane man could ever 
want. We of the law know the rule of law 
is such a formula. Creating a workable 
plan to make this formula a success is our 
challenge, our obligation, and our oppor- 
tunity. We must stretch our minds to 
create the legal rules, the legal procedures, 
and the courts which will do this in the 
world community. We could make no 
greater contribution to justify our heritage 
and to fulfill our destiny than to have in- 
scribed large in history that we gave the 
best we had to bring into being a world 
where all men can live under the rule of 
law and thereby walk in freedom, in dignity, 
and in peace. 


Legislative Recommendations of the 
American Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
12 and 13 the Illinois Federation of Re- 
publican Women will meet in Springfield, 
at which time they will discuss the legis- 
lative recommendations of the American 
Bar Association. 

I believe it is significant enough to set 
forth in my remarks the 10-point pro- 
gram of the American Bar Association as 
adopted in its national meeting held in 
Chicago 2 months ago. 
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Never has there been a greater demand 
for the conscientious and careful con- 
sideration of these recommendations. 
Certainly they are sound and wholesome 
for the future and security of America 
and the preservation of our way of life. 
As one who is deeply concerned with un- 
American activities and the lethargy of 
many citizens in this field, I wholeheart- 
edly endorse the 10-point program as one 
who has introduced legislation in this 
field consistent to the problems which 
have arisen as an outgrowth of various 
Supreme Court decisions. 

The American Bar Association offi- 
cially recommended that the U.S. Con- 
gress pass the following legislation: 

First. Restore to the States the right 
to enforce their own antisubversive laws. 

Second. Restore to congressional com- 
mittees the same freedom to investigate 
Communists and pro-Communists that 
these committees have always had to in- 
vestigate businessmen and labor leaders. 

Third. Restore to the Smith Act the 
provision which makes it a crime to 
teach or advocate the violent overthrow 
of the Government. 

Fourth. Restore to the Smith Act the 
meaning of “organize” which includes 
organizational work done after 1948, so 
that Communist organizers cannot hide 
behind the statute of limitations. 

Fifth. Restore to the executive branch 
the right to determine and to dismiss 
security risks in both sensitive and non- 
sensitive positions of the Government. 

Sixth. Restore to the States the right 
to set standards high enough to exclude 
from public employment and education 
those who refuse to testify about their 
Communist activities and associates. 

Seventh. Restore to the executive 
branch the right to question aliens 
awaiting deportation about subversive 
associates and contacts, and the right 
to deport aliens who are Communists at 
any time after entering the United 
States. 

Eighth. Restore to the executive 
branch the right to deny passports to 
those who refuse to sign a non-Commu- 
nist affidavit. 

Ninth. Restore to congressional com- 
mittees the right to determine whether 
the questions asked of pro-Communist 
witnesses are pertinent. 

Tenth. Restore to the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act the requirement that 
propaganda sent from the Soviet Union 
and disseminated within the United 
State be labeled for what it is. 


The Mutual Security Bill—Technical 
Cooperation Activities in Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959 
Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the inception of the point 4 pro- 


gram, the United States has cooperated 
with underdeveloped nations in working 
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toward improvement of existing educa- 
tional programs. Considerable progress 
has been achieved, but vastly more re- 
mains to be done. 

The problem of widespread illiteracy 
is a major concern in the newly develop- 
ing countries of the world. While the 
estimated percentage of illiteracy for the 
world as a whole is just under 50 per- 
cent, the percentage runs as high as 98 
percent in some of the underdeveloped 
areas. As the rate of national progress 
is generally believed linked to a country’s 
educational system, there is a growing 
desire for educational improvement. 

The rapid industrialization and ur- 
banization of hitherto backward coun- 
tries adds to the necessity of educating 
their citizenry. They find their educa- 
tional systems, which lag from 50 to 80 
years behind those of the more developed 
countries, suddenly faced with the prob- 
lems of modern living. All of these 
countries have serious deficiencies in 
their educational systems, deficiencies 
which pose critical problems for the 
future. 

Moreover, leadership needs in these 
areas will require a broader educational 
base. If the educational system of a 
country is inadequate to train its lead- 
ers, the country must do without the 
quantity and quality of leadership es- 
sential to its progress, or depend upon 
institutions in other countries to provide 
such training. This situation not only 
handicaps the nation in meeting its 
leadership requirements, but also pre- 
vents the mass of people from partici- 
pating intelligently and constructively 
in the democratic process. 

As the needs may vary from country 
to country, every effort is made to adapt 
our assistance to the local exigencies. 
In some instances the reorganization 
of some phase or phases of the national 
education. is necessary. In 
others, introduction of a whole new 
phase such as trade or industrial educa- 
tion where none previously existed is 
urgently required. All too often teacher 
preparation is inadequate; in some coun- 
tries the average elementary school 
teacher in rural areas has had no more 
than 4 to 6 years of elementary school- 

. Instruction in the classroom is 
usually by rote memorization, without 
the use of instructional materials on any 
satisfactory scale. 

Our technical cooperation programs 
recognize these diverse needs, and seek to 
work out a plan whereby those needs 
can best be achieved with the available 
resources, Underlying all ICA educa- 
tion programs is the thesis that training 
and demonstration are uppermost in the 
thinking and planning of United States 
technicians serving abroad. While pro- 
grams run the gamut of educational 
problems in developing countries, the 
foremost project efforts are in teacher 
education — vocational, agricultural, 
trade and industrial, home economics 
and leadership training. Rapidly rising 
in importance is the area of English 
language training, which becomes in- 
creasingly significant as broader avenues 
of knowledge and information are made 
available. 

Much of the training provided under 
our technical assistance programs is the 
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responsibility of American colleges and 
universities. This development is em- 
phasized by the fact that approximately 
25 percent of ICA’s present college con- 
tracts with American universities are in 
the field of education, Participants in 
the program may be brought to the 
United States for training and observa- 
tion purposes, many of whom will have 
major responsibilities for carrying on 
some part of the program on their re- 
turn. The ICA programs are carefully 
coordinated with the International Edu- 
cation Exchange activities of the De- 
partment of State, and the cultural ex- 
change programs of USIA. 

The teacher education program has 
already recorded some outstanding ac- 
complishments in various areas of the 
world, a few of which I shall mention 
at this point. 

Jordan, for instance, had no teacher 
education facilities prior to the incep- 
tion of the U.S. Operations Mission in 
1952. Today she has four teacher train- 
ing institutions and teacher training 
classes in two other schools offering in- 
struction to over 400 full-time students. 
Inservice education classes train yearly 
about 400 additional teachers who have 
had no prior professional teacher train- 
ing, and a summer-school program for 
teachers has grown from a 10-day ses- 
sion catering to 200 teachers to a full 
6 weeks’ session for 500 teachers. Jor- 
dan is even now expanding her physical 
facilities to permit increased enrollment 
and in addition has admitted day stu- 
dents for the first time. 

In Iran, the ICA education program 
has expanded rapidly and soundly... In 
1952, only 17,000 teachers were avail- 
able to cope with a school population of 
about 5 million. Today over 40,000 
teachers are serving the country and 
over 70 percent of these have received 
summer school training through the as- 
sistance provided by ICA. 

The National Teachers College in 
Teheran, the only teacher training insti- 
tution of college rank, has been upgraded 
in curricular offerings and staff. Dem- 
onstration or laboratory school facilities 
for the 22 normal schools in the 10 prov- 
inces of Iran have been developed at the 
request of the Iranian Government and 
through this medium newer educational 
practices are taught. 

Nigeria is receiving assistance in 
teacher education from ICA through the 
provisions of a contract with Ohio Uni- 
versity. Ten staff members are engaged 
in training the instructors of elementary 
teacher training colleges. This project, 
serving about 100 college instructors, is 
assisting the Ministry of Education to 
upgrade its instruction, develop new ma- 
terials, train commercial teachers, and 
improve the general teaching environ- 
ment. Thirteen weeks are spent at a 
center of instruction and then the Ohio 
University team goes out to the colleges 
for the next 13 weeks where they work 
closely with the instructors in their class- 
rooms. 

One of the most striking examples of 
education program achievements in the 
Asia and Far East area is found in the 
results of the regional teacher training 
program involving Thailand and Laos. 
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By this program teacher training facili- 
ties in Thailand are made available to 
trainees from Laos which has completely 
inadequate facilities for training teach- 
ers. During the first year of operation, 
30 Laotian teachers were trained in Thai 
facilities. During the current year, 83 
Laotian prospective teachers are in train- 
ing in Thailand. 

In reviewing the success of the pro- 
gram at the end of the first year, Laotian 
and Thai Ministry of Education officials 
were so pleased with the program that 
they commenced discussion of possibili- 
ties of a cultural treaty between the two 
countries to cover all aspects of educa- 
tional exchanges. Prior to this project, 
organized with ICA assistance, no coop- 
erative activity between the two min- 
istries had ever been carried out. Not 
only is an impact being made on the 
critical teacher shortage in the region, 
but a definite contribution toward im- 
proved intercountry relationships has 
been made by the project. 

The southeast Asian regional English 
project is another well-received activity 
in this area. It is working toward the 
development of English as a common 
bond of technical and high-level com- 
munication in the region. 

Teacher training schools have been 
built and are being operated with ICA 
assistance in Laos and Cambodia where 
only highly academic French écoles 
normales existed previously with grad- 
uating classes of 10 to 12 students per 
year. The new institutions will gradu- 
ate 100 teachers each year. 

Large-scale technical education pro- 
grams have been developed in the Phil- 
ippines, Thailand, Pakistan, and India 
to help these countries meet critical 
manpower shortages. 

Hundreds of Asian educators have 
been trained in the United States for 
technical and professional responsibili- 
ties in their home countries through 
ICA’s participant training programs. 

Vocational industrial education as- 
sumes major importance for countries 
which are moving suddenly and rapidly 
into the industrial age and this is true 
of all the less developed lands in some 
degree or other. The problem must be 
attacked in a variety of ways, depend- 
ing on the stage of industrialization al- 
ready reached and resources and needs 
of the country. A striking example of 
the diverse approaches required is fur- 
nished by two neighboring countries in 
Latin America, Brazil and Paraguay. 

Brazil is already developing rapidly 
in industry, but found her system of 
training skilled workers inadequate for 
her needs. Under the technical coop- 
eration program, improved curricula 
and teaching methods have been intro- 
duced into Brazil’s 23 federal industrial 
training schools and many of the ap- 
prentice training and state industrial 
schools. About 2,000 teachers and su- 
pervisors have been trained in Brazil, 
and some 200 in the United States. 
Textbooks and other teaching materials 
have been prepared, produced and dis- 
tributed. One of three important 
regional trade schools for the training 
of teachers and supervisors for voca- 
tional schools has been established at 
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Curitiba and is in full operation. The 
others are at La Paz, Bolivia and Lima, 
Peru; a fourth will soon be in operation 
in Guatemala. In cooperation with 
Brazilian industrialists, a widespread 
and well-supported system of train- 
ing-within-industry course has been 
established and is in operation directly 
in the industrial plants, and under it, 
over 300,000 foremen and supervisors 
have already been trained. 

By contrast, Paraguay had no school 
for trade and industrial training, and no 
technicians sufficiently trained in their 
own crafts or in education to provide an 
administrative or teaching staff for one. 
Here, even after a school was built, un- 
der American supervision, all courses 
were taught at first by American tech- 
nicians, and an American with a Para- 
guayan associate administered the 
school. As rapidly as possible, however, 
Paraguayans were trained to take over. 
Within a few years, the school was 
being completely staffed and admin- 
istered by Paraguayans, and in addition 
to the training of technicians in the 
school, measures had been adopted to 
provide for a steady flow of trained in- 
dustrial teachers. The Paraguayan 
Union of Industrialists was quick to 
recognize the value of the school, and 
took it under their protection and partial 
support. Largely through the Union 
of Industrialists, graduates of the school 
can confidently expect immediate em- 
ployment. The ninth graduating class, 
this year, should bring the number of 
graduates thus far substantially over 
three hundred. Branch schools have 
been established, or are in process, in 
four other centers throughout the Re- 
public. Here is an example of an entire 
vocational education system for a coun- 
try being created under the program, 
and now operating on its own steam, 
with American help reduced from full 
operation to advisory services. 

The great economic paradox of Bolivia 
is that it has immense resources in min- 
erals, lands and forests but a population 
that is largely unproductive. Indians 
make up over 60 percent of the people 
of the country, and they are over 80 
percent illiterate, with all that this im- 
plies in the way of being unprepared to 
create wealth and contribute to a mod- 
ern economy. Bolivia needs more and 
better agriculture and a variety of small 
industries, but first of all her people 
must become literate and acquire the 
skills needed to become producers. Since 
the population is largely rural, the re- 
sponsibility rests upon the rural schools, 

The International Cooperation Admin- 
istration is assisting the Bolivians in the 
development of a school program which 
will meet the specific needs of the rural 
population and make the schools more 
infiuential in the lives of the people. To 
reduce illiteracy is only the beginning. 
U.S. technicians, working with their Bo- 
livian counterparts, are training teach- 
ers—both preservice and inservice—in 
more modern teaching methods, intro- 
ducing a more functional curriculum, 
and developing more effective teaching 
materials. And the schools are reaching 
the adults, too, teaching them to speak 
Spanish as well as their Indian language, 
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to read and write, how to make simple 
home and farm improvements, and in- 
troducing them to the basic principles of 
better agriculture practices and health 
habits, It is estimated that some 60,000 
rural people are constantly benefiting 
from the ICA rural education program 
in Bolivia. 

The Bolivians are proud of their new 
rural school program and they appre- 
ciate the part that ICA has played in 
bringing it about. An eloquent and un- 
expected note for the ears of U.S. tech- 
nicians was struck by a village priest 
who celebrated a field mass at one of 
the rural normal schools during the 
“Day of the Indian.” He told his audi- 
ence that many people are carried away 
by the idea of communism, thinking that 
it would give them everything they 
wanted. “But what,” he asked them, 
“has Russia ever done for us? Not one 
crumb of bread have we got from Russia. 
But from the United States we get not 
only material bread but also spiritual 
bread and intellectual bread.” 

This incident, Mr. Speaker, illustrates 
the profound impact of our education 
assistance program to the developing 
countries. While this activity comprises 
only a part of our technical cooperation 
program, it is invaluable in terms of the 
friendship and goodwill created. 


Eulogy Delivered by Hon. Daniel J. Flood, 
of Pennsylvania, at Memorial Service 
Honoring Walter Harrison Hitchler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following eulogy 
delivered by Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, Mem- 
ber of Congress, at a memorial service 
honoring Walter Harrison Hitchler, in 
Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle, Pa., 
Saturday, May 2, 1959: 

We have come together this afternoon to 
pay our heart's tribute of respect to Harry 
Hitchler. Here, truly, was a gentleman; and 
here, too, was a distinguished citizen, a 
valiant soldier, a wise administrator, a re- 
nowned educator, and a great scholar who 
wove many threads into that endless fabric 
we call the law, and added fundamentally to 
man’s understanding of the problem of living 
with his fellow men. 

Walter Harrison Hitchler, whose passing 
has been so widely mourned in legal circles 
not only in the Commonwealth but through- 
out the Nation as well, has crossed the bar 
and has seen his Pilot face to face. He 
stands before the great Dean on High, his 
dignified bearing proclaiming the Patriot 
dedicated to his country’s cause and the 
scholar and administrator maintaining and 
enhancing the high standards of legal educa- 
tion with which the Dickinson School of 
Law came to be known under his able direc- 
tion. 

No words of eulogy, I feel sure, can enhance 
the great record of the career of Walter Har- 
rison Hitchler, our late beloved friend, 
teacher, and dean. His own deeds of a life- 
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time in themselves have built a memorial 
which will be long lasting. 

There is even a question in my mind 
whether, with characteristic modesty and re- 
serve, he would have approved a formal cere- 
mony such as today's for the purpose of 
honoring his memory. 

Nevertheless, it is fitting that we should 
take this occasion to pay tribute to one who 
played such a vital role in the history of 
Dickinson School of Law over a span of years 
covering a half century and whose whole life 
was devoted to service. 

Service to the law, which he loved. 

Service to this school. 

Service to the State of Pennsylvania. 

Service to the Nation as a soldier in World 
War I and in civil capacities. 

Service to the community of Carlisle ana 
to numerous causes in its welfare. 

And, above all, service to God and his 
fellow man. 

His charities were like the man himself, 
quiet, unassuming, without affectation. 
There are many today who do not know 
that scholarship funds that helped put them 
through their law courses came from the 
dean's own pocket. 

Dr. Hitchler possessed in abundance that 
unusual combination of legal knowledge and 
the facility to impart it to others which 
makes a teacher great. 

Anatole France has written that “the 
whole art of teaching is only the art of 
awakening the natural curiosity of young 
minds for the purpose of satisfying it after- 
ward.“ 

Dean Hitchler stirred that curiosity in 
young minds, and he not only satisfied it 
but, even more, he developed in his students 
that earnest and entire devotion which the 
law, as “a jealous mistress,” demands. 

And he imparted not merely a knowledge 
of specific codes and statutes but the spirit 
and principles of the law, and the lore and 
traditions of the profession. 

Today the seeds which he planted over 
the years in these halls are bearing fruit in 
courts all over this land—both on the bench, 
before the bar—in legislative halls of State 
and Nation. 

It was a rare gift he possessed and he 
shared it with others. He gave of himself, 
to this institution and to his students who 
imbibed of his knowledge. 

His career at our law school covered a span 
of half a century. Yet his devotion to the 
school and to his students never flagged. As 
a great legal scholar, his presence added stat- 
ure to the Dickinson School of Law. As an 
humble man, however, he always sought to 
give without thought of reward. Thus his 
colleagues remember him as a quiet, but in- 
spiring man, who set high standards for them 
by his amazing fund of knowledge, his ability 
to transmit it, and his exemplary behavior 
in all situations. His students remember him 
as a brilliant, but demanding preceptor, who 
encouraged them to levels of academic en- 
deavor, and reward, that they had never be- 
fore attained. How well they could under- 
stand the feeling of Cicero when he wrote: 
Not only is there an art in knowing a thing, 
but also a certain art in teaching it.” The 
dean had that art. 

All admired and respected him, and all 
developed a warm affection for him, as a man 
who served unceasingly the causes to which 
he was dedicated. 

I think these verses from a poem by Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét might also apply to 
Dean Hitchler: 


“Thomas Jefferson, 
What do you say, 
Under the gravestone 
Hidden away? 


“I was a giver, 
I was a moulder, 
I was a builder 
With a strong shoulder. 
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“I liked all learning 
And wished to share it 
Abroad like the pollen 
For all who merit.” 


In the years he was among us here he was 
indeed a giver, moulder, and builder. 

With all his great public responsibilities, 
he never hesitated to extend his efforts down 
to the community level. The people of Car- 
lisle remember him as a tireless worker in 
local Red Cross drives, in establishing USO 
facilities, and in other community projects. 
His expenditures of time and effort were un- 
questionably enormous. 

Nor were his interests limited to the class- 
room and to public service. This many- 
sided man loved athletics, and was a formid- 
able opponent on the tennis court, as well 
as a respected instructor of tennis for the 
college teams. He was an unofficial adviser 
in basketball, and rarely missed a football 
game. Asa great master in the classroom, he 
often appeared swinging a baseball bat, 
which he used to illustrate points his stu- 
dents were never to forget. It was with 
nostalgia that I learned recently that there 
are still some of these old baseball bats in 
his office. 

Modest as he was, Dean Hitchler could not 
escape commendation for his many extra- 
ordinary efforts. His writings in the field of 
criminal law, articles that often appeared in 
the law review, were recognized as products 
of an authority in the field. Happily, his 
own beloved Dickinson College was one of 
the first to bestow honors on the man, by 
awarding him a doctor of civil laws in 1932. 
But other schools also recognized his merit. 
In 1939 he was awarded a doctor of laws from 
St. Francis Xavier College of Loretto. Muh- 
lenburg College in Allentown and Albright 
College in Reading also presented him with 
honorary degrees. 

I think one of the tributes that pleased 
him most, however, and this is because he 
was so firmly devoted to his own law 
school, was the decision of the board of 
trustees to name one of the dormitory wings 
in his honor. Hitchler Hall will long re- 
main as testimony of the respect and 
warmth with which he was regarded by 
those most intimately associated with him. 
As a friend and dedicated servant of the 
Dickinson School of Law, he would want no 
more. 

Through an act of his great generosity, 
the school of law will continue to see the 
proof of his dedication to his students, the 
school, and the law. I am sure you all know 
that he bequeathed the bulk of his estate for 
the benefit of the Dickinson School of Law. 
Students who are in need will thus continue 
to feel the munificence of this man, who 
even after his death will be responsible for 
paying the tuition of worthy scholars. 
Truly, the generous influence of Dean Hitch- 
ler will continue to be felt by all who have 
or will be connected with the school. 

I think it not too bold a statement to call 
him a great man. He, more than most, em- 
bodied the qualities of greatness we cherish 
most because of their rarity. I think of the 
words of Matthew Arnold, who said: 
“Greatness is a spiritual condition worthy 
to excite love, interest, and admiration; and 
the outward proof of possessing greatness is, 
that we excite love, interest, and admira- 
tion.” 

Those of us who knew Dean Hitchler saw 
this proof of his greatness. Who among us 
can remember him without love, interest, 
and admiration? 

Dean Hitchler was a native of Plymouth in 
beautiful Wyoming Valley—that seedbed 
which has produced some of the most out- 
standing lawyers, jurists, and educators in 
the entire vibrant history of our Common- 
wealth. He was proud of his native heath 
and despite his long residence outside the 
valley, he was well known there, having 
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spent many summers at his cottage in Har- 
vey’s Lake. It is fitting that he rests where 
he was born. But a proper share of his 
spirit will surely stay here at Dickinson, 
where so much of his work was done, and 
where his influence was so great. 

It was nearly 53 years ago that Harry 
Hitchler came to Carlisle to teach at the 
Dickinson School of Law. He had graduated 
from the University of Virginia in 1905 and 
thereafter spent a short time at the begin- 
nings of a private law practice. But his 
abilities and natural inclinations led him to 
a career in law teaching. He was a member 
of the law school faculty for 48 years, half 
of which period he served as dean. It was 
in June of 1954 that he retired, of his own 
choice. Yet even in retirement he con- 
tinued his active work, and served as ad- 
viser to students and members of the faculty 
at the law school, who had not yet come to 
think of him as retired. 

Dr. Hitchler was a great lawyer and law 
teacher. For a number of years he taught 
courses in equity and carriers. But like 
most of his former students, I remember 
him best as a teacher in criminal law, a 
highly technical subject to which he had 
made extensive and important written con- 
tributions. He was the author of “Hitchler 
on Criminal Law,” and there is nothing in 
Pennsylvania legal writing that exceeds this 
opus in quality. His countless law review 
articles were distinguished by their pene- 
trating legal analysis, cogent reasoning, and 
clarity of expression. It is no exaggeration 
to state that Tr. Hitchler’s teaching brought 
enlightenment to three generations of stu- 
dents, and stimulated the minds of a large 
number of the most brilliant lawyers and 
judges in Pennsylvania. Dean Hitchler loved 
the law, and he was superb in analyzing 
and explaining it. The depth of his knowl- 
edge, his vigorous standards of scholarship, 
and his command of clear and graceful Eng- 
lish, spoken as well as written, made him 
a great teacher, respected and admired by 
thousands of students now practicing 
throughout the Eastern United States. 

But he also entered another and perhaps 
larger and more important area, that of 
public service. Four Pennsylvania Gover- 
nors, W. C. Sproul, George Earl, Arthur H. 
James, his boyhood friend, and John S. Fine, 
all turned to Dean Hitchler to carry out 
commissions in this field. 

He was editor of Pennsylvania Statute 
Laws, 1919-23, and was named in 1937 one 
of the eight men to study changes in the 
Commonwealth criminal procedure. In 1948, 
he was made a member of an advisory com- 
mittee to aid a legislative group studying 
modernization of the penal laws of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In April 1939 Dean Hitchler was named 
by Governor James to a post on the Penn- 
sylvania State Liquor Control Board. 
Shortly after he was sworn in as a member 
of the board, he was designated as its chair- 
man. Dr. Hitchler held the post, which he 
described as “the toughest job I ever held,” 
until May 1940 when he resigned to devote 
full time to his position as dean of the law 
school. 

Though primarily a scholar and teacher, 
Dean Hitchler was above all a patriotic 
American, and in both World Wars he served 
his country with distinction. 

In 1917 he answered his country’s call to 
the colors and was a second lieutenant of 
infantry. Later he was a first lieutenant in 
the Officer’s Reserve Corps and subsequently 
was promoted to the rank of captain. Dur- 
ing Worid War II, he served as chairman of 
the Alien Enemy Hearing Board for the mid- 
dle district of Pennsylvania. 

I have spoken of Harry Hitchler as a 
scholar, administrator, and public servant. 
But he was also a man, a friend. He 
possessed qualities which, at first sight, 
appear contradictory, but in his life com- 
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plimented one another to form his character 
of rare uniqueness. He was spiritual, but 
never sanctimonious. He was eee 
yet always human. He was 

the affairs of men, but essentially — 
and humble. His sense of humor was keen, 
but he was never flamboyant. 

Whether in war or peace, Dean Hitchler 
believed in discipline, but even more im- 
portant, he believed in and he practiced self 
discipline. He never demanded of another 
what he would not glady do himself, 

He was a gentleman to the core, a man of 
impeccable integrity to whom honor was 
never merely a word, but life itself. He was a 
great and wonderful human being. 

God's greatest gift vouchsafed to man is a 
full and rich and productive and useful life. 
Harry Hitchler, through his talent, his energy 
and his character has left his blessing on us 
and on all his fellow men. We shall think of 
him as not having died, but as having lived 
usefully, vibrantly and blessedly. 

And for that life, though our hearts are 
saddened through its translation into the 
eternal realm, all of us are profoundly 
grateful. 


“I can not say, and I will not say, 
That he is dead; he is just away. 
With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 
And left us dreaming how very fair 
Its needs must be, for he lingers there. 
And you, O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old time steps and the glad return, 
Think of him as faring on as dear 
In the love of there and the love of here. 
Mild and gentle as he was brave, 
When the sweetest love of his life he gave 
To simpler things, where the violet grew 
Kindly as the eyes they were likened to. 
Think of him as still the same, I say, 
He is not dead; he is just away.” 


Reserve Officers Incentive Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
speech I made last evening before the 
Reserve Officers’ Association and their 
guests at an annual banquet held at the 
Bolling Field Officers’ Club in Washing- 
ton. The address is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, it 
gives me great pleasure to be with you to- 
night and I feel signally honored at being 
given the opportunity to speak to you. 

As many of you know, my interest in 
Reserve matters goes back many years. As 
a Member of Congress and member of the 
House Armed Services Committee I have 
witnessed the slow but nonetheless inevita- 
ble recognition by the Congress of the im- 
portant role played by our Reserve Forces 
in the total defense of our Nation. 

Prior to World War II and for a few 
years thereafter, our legislators looked upon 
our various reserve organizations as quasi- 
military groups whose primary role was to 
insure the availability of a trained militia 
in event of war or national emergency. 

This concept, in its simplest form, there- 
fore meant that the Congress, and indeed 
most of our citizenry, did not contemplate 
any significant use of Reserve personnel on 
active duty except during periods of armed 
hostilities. 
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Unfortunately, international events which 
have transpired since World War II have 
demonstrated that this concept is indeed 
fallacious. 

After World War II our Nation attempted 
to return to its traditional military posture, 
that is, a small active duty force composed, 
for practical purposes, solely of Regular per- 
sonnel and a large inactive Reserve organi- 
zation. However, we soon discovered, to 
our dismay, that because of the precarious 
international situation we were forced to 
augment the size of our active duty forces in 
a manner commensurate with the degree of 
international tension that existed. The re- 
sult, of course, is that today our active duty 
forces are composed of large numbers of 
both Regular and Reserve personnel, 

We have approximately 2%½ million men 
on active duty with the defense establish- 
ment today. In order to maintain necessary 
flexibility in our personnel strengths, a sig- 
nificantly large percentage of this number 
is necessarily Reserve personnel. For ex- 
ample, at the present time over 180,000 of 
the 322,000 officers on active duty with the 
Armed Forces are Reserve personnel. 

I have made these points simply to set 
the stage for my next observation. Because 
of the traditional concept, which had be- 
come accepted by our legislators, that our 
active duty forces will, in peacetime, be 
composed almost exclusively of Regular per- 
sonnel, our personnel legislation has failed 
to contemplate any career status for Re- 
serve personnel on active duty. 

Thus, although we have maintained since 
World War II large numbers of Reserve per- 
sonnel on continuous active duty, we have 
given scant recognition to the necessity of 
providing some element of career security 
to such individuals. True, our personnel 
legislation developed since World War U in- 
cludes statutory authorization for the re- 
tirement of Reserve personnel who complete 
20 years of active duty, but no significant or 
adequate provision has been made in the 
statutes to provide for the interim period of 
active duty during which our Reserve mem- 
bers may, for one reason or another, be in- 
voluntarily released from active duty. 

I am happy to say, however, that on 
March 20, 1959, the House of Representa- 
tives, recognizing this problem, passed legis- 
lation which for the first time provided 
equitably for Reserve personnel on extended 
active duty regardless of whether or not 
they will be permitted a full or limited mili- 
tary career. This legislation which is en- 
titled “The Reserve Officers’ Incentive Act 
of 1959” was originally developed by the 
subcommittee of which I am a member. 
The subcommittee’s actions were subse- 
quently unanimously approved by the full 
Armed Services Committee, and the House 
of Representatives passed this legislation 
without a dissenting vote. 

Now, let me briefly explain what this leg- 
islation will do. 

H.R. 5132, the Reserve Officers’ Incentive 
Act of 1959, has a twofold objective: First, 
to raise the critically low rate of retention 
of Reserve officers beyond their obligated 
tours of active duty with the Armed Forces 
and, second, to provide for more equitable 
treatment of those Reserve officers who sup- 
plement the Regular corps but who may not 
be continued on active service long enough 
to qualify for retirement. Stated simply, 
these objectives will be realized by providing 
a substantial increase in the amount of re- 
adjustment pay made available to Reserve 
officers involuntarily released to inactive 
duty. 

The Reserve Officers’ Incentive Act of 1959 
has five main features as follows: 

First, it makes contracts mandatory rather 
than permissive for Reserve officers on active 
duty after the first 2 years of commissioned 
service, but eliminates the present one-half 
of 1 month's pay for these first 2 years. 
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Second, if he completes a contract, a Re- 
serve officer would receive 2 months’ basic 
pay for each year served under that contract, 
whether he is released involuntarily or not. 
Under present law he receives one-half of 
1 month’s basic pay for each year served, but 
receives nothing if he leaves the service at 
his own request. 

Third, if the Reserve officer, while render- 
ing satisfactory service, is involuntarily re- 
leased during the term of the contract, he 
would, under this proposal, be paid 2 
months’ basic pay for each year that he has 
served under contract. In addition, he 
would receive 1 month's basic pay and allow- 
ances for each year of the uncompleted con- 
tract. Under the present law, if he is invol- 
untarily released during the term of a con- 
tract, he can receive only one-half of 1 
month's basic pay for each year served, or 
1 month’s basic pay and allowances for each 
year of the uncompleted contract, but not 
both. 

Fourth, as a transitional measure for 
those presently on duty who would be eli- 
gible for a contract under this proposal and 
who may be separated involuntarily, the 
bill would provide more equitable treatment 
for those who have served on active duty 
for more than 10 years by increasing the 
present rate from one-half of 1 month’s 
basic pay per year to 2 months’ basic pay 
per year beyond the 10-year mark. 

Fifth, finally, this legislation would pro- 
vide that if a Reserve officer has rendered 
satisfactory active commissioned service for 
a period of 14 years, he will either be given 
a Regular commission, be released from 
active duty with appropriate readjustment 
pay, or given a contract that will carry him 
to retirement eligibility. Such a Reserve 
officer who has served 12 years under con- 
tract would, if released, receive the equiva- 
lent of 2 years’ basic pay as would a Regular 
officer with 14 years of service if involun- 
tarily released. 

I have only briefly outlined the major por- 
tions of the act, but, as you can see, it pro- 
vides statutory recognition for the Reserve 
officer who is released involuntarily to in- 
active duty prior to retirement in approxi- 
mately the same manner as is provided by 
statute for the Regular officer similarly 
situated. Therefore, the importance of this 
significant change in the history of Reserve 
legislation lies in the fact that it provides 
a “magna carta” or “bill of rights” for Re- 
serve personnel on extended active duty and 
assures them that in event they elect to 
continue to serve their country, come what 
may, their unselfish contribution to the 
national defense will be appropriately recog- 
nized. 


It’s Time We Look Into the Cost and Ex- 
travagance of the Capehart Housing 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
soon to be brought to the attention of 
this House for debate a housing bill for 
passage or rejection, the terms of which 
are in many respects extremely techni- 
cal and involve the expenditure of great 
sums of money and the pledging of the 
credit of the United States of America 
in such proportions as to demand of all 
of us our closest scrutiny. 
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While I respect the knowledge and 
judgment of the great Committee on 
Banking and Currency which handled 
the bill just voted out of the Rules Com- 
mittee, I am not in accord with certain 
of its provisions which involve expendi- 
tures totally out of line with our ability 
to meet their cost. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
the administration proposal, tailored to 
fit the current budget, would involve an 
expenditure of $2,100 million over an ex- 
acted 4-year period. 

The bill just voted out of the Rules 
Committee would substantially commit 
the American taxpayers to more than 
85 ½ billion over a 3-year period. 

On the other hand, there is a specific 
provision in this proposed legislation 
apt to be overlooked by all of us which 
I feel important enough to discuss at 
this time. 

I direct my remarks to those phases of 
it which deal with an area that is in 
essence deceitful because it does not 
directly reflect itself as it honestly should 
upon our national debt nor the effect 
it will have upon the taxpayer’s pocket- 
book. 

It encourages extravagant waste and 
expenditures which certainly are hidden 
from view of the average citizen. 

I refer to sections on military housing 
and to the general program in this vitally 
important area of housing. In doing so 
I am mindful that both the House Bank- 
ing Committee and that Committee in 
the other body, and the Armed Services 
Committee have concerned themselves 


with this legislation and I know, in good- 


conscience, worked their will upon it. 

The program of which I complain is 
known as Capehart housing. 

Technically, under this program the 
military determines what housing is re- 
quired for the several establishments or 
bases across the Nation, and certifies 
the existence of a continuing need for 
this housing, designed under the control 
of the Department of Defense. The 
plans and specifications, when com- 
pleted, are distributed to construction 
firms generally for bidding. 

At this point, it is my belief that com- 
mon sense is abandoned. Instead of 
treating the contract as a regular mili- 
tary construction contract, subterfuge 
is employed, whether by design or other- 
wise, the overwhelming effect of this 
scheme upon our national debt and the 
waste that follows the departure from 
usual military construction procedures. 

At any rate, under the Capehart 
housing program the successful bidder 
at this stage forms a private corporation 
or corporations and is compelled to ob- 
tain from private sources the financing 
required to erect the housing certified as 
necessary for our national defense. The 
mortgage or security transaction is then 
entered into by the successful bidder and 
the ultimate lender, it being provided 
that the repayment of the loan shall be 
insured by the Commisisoner of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, ignoring 
the United States of America as the real 
debtor in the transaction. 

These mortgages are legally permitted 
to bear an apparent interest rate as high 
as 4% percent, which under the discount 
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practices prevailing in the mortgage 
market today actually in most instances 
becomes a real or true interest rate in 
excess of 5 percent. Utilizing these funds, 
secured by the successful bidder and 
loaned to the private corporation with 
the loan insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration, the construction of the 
project is undertaken and completed and 
the housing is made available for the 
military personne] situated at the instal- 
lation. 

Now let me point out at this stage that 
the repayment of these funds advanced 
for the construction of this military 
housing is unqualified and absolutely 
guaranteed by the U.S. Government; 
notwithstanding this and notwithstand- 
ing that there exists no way by which 
the ultimate repayment of these funds 
could be escaped by the U.S. Treasury, 
the obligation is never treated as a debt 
of the United States nor reflected in our 
national debt. 

This I conceive to be, in essence, de- 
ceitful, yet the deceitfulness of this con- 
duct, in my opinion, is not the greatest 
evil that attends a program of this char- 
acter, That evil which I cannot accept 
without protest is this: 

On an obligation unqualifiedly and ab- 
solutely the burden of the United States 
and its taxpayers, we find ourselves pay- 
ing a fixed interest rate as great as 444 
percent which, as I have indicated, be- 
comes as much as 5% percent when con- 
sideration is given to the discount which 
must be suffered in order to sell the loan. 

And I contend that these exorbitant 
charges need not be paid by this Govern- 
ment today to procure needed financing. 
If our credit status has become so im- 
paired that I am wrong in this assertion, 
we are indeed embarked on a sea of fi- 
nancial ruin. 

This, then, the specter of the United 
States paying as great as 5% percent on 
a truly direct obligation, I submit, is the 
first evil of this process of obtaining mili- 
tary housing. Yet it is not, perhaps, the 
greatest extravagance that attends this 
method of procuring housing. 

It has been suggested to me—and I 
think authoritatively—that those per- 
sons who bid for the privilege of building 
the housing under this program—faced 
with the risk of an ever-changing mort- 
gage market and the demand that they 
supply their own funds for construc- 
tion—are bidding at price levels so un- 
reasonably high as to be ludicrous. 

My attention has been drawn to a 
single project constructed under the 
Capehart program involving the crea- 
tion of 1,000 units of military housing 
where the successful bidder informally 
stated that had the negotiations for and 
the award of the contract been handled 
as is the great bulk of our military con- 
struction through the Corps of Engineers 
and paid for by a direct military appro- 
priation, his bid may well have been as 
much as $2,000 less per unit than was 
the bid accepted under the Capehart 
program. 

Already 109,437 units of Capehart 
housing have been authorized. This in- 
cludes 23,067 completed; 49,646 now un- 
der construction; 5,481 upon which bids 
have been accepted, and 8,929 currently 
being advertised for bids. 
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In addition, we find a provision for an 
additional 22,405 units in a bill pending 
in the other body that will bring the 
amassed figure to 131,842 units. 

If this figure, and I assure you that it 
is accurate, is to be taken as the yard- 
stick by which to measure the waste 
suggested to me as typical of all such 
projects, we are authorizing the continu- 
ance of a program and placing our stamp 
of approval on extravagant spending 
approaching a half billion dollars, 

This is an extravagance we cannot 
afford. It is a waste we have no right 
to thrust upon the taxpayers of the 
United States, who through the appro- 
priations for quarters allowance for mili- 
tary personnel, ultimately pay the bill. 

Thus it would appear to be a financial 
manipulation shrouded with deceit, for 
certainly it conceals the true size of our 
national debt. The American people, 
and particularly those interested in the 
future financial stability of this Nation, 
are entitled to the facts in this regard. 

It is suggested by many that Congress 
spends too much time investigating and 
not enough time legislating in the direc- 
tion of its findings. Yet is it not true 
that before we approve a continuance of 
@ program of this character, that we 
should be furnished with more precise, 
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detailed, and carefully obtained evidence 
touching upon whether this is the only 
solution to the specific and positive 
needs for military housing. 

I cannot accept as justification for 
this situation any statement that bid- 
ding is costing us little, because we are 
simply recouping the allowance granted 
military personnel for quarters and that 
we are using such allowances to pay 
these debts, when the sources of all of 
these funds, no matter how they be 
characterized, is the pocketbook of the 
taxpayer. I believe we owe those who 
are footing these bills, under great bur- 
den in most instances, a greater fidelity 
than could be found to exist in a cir- 
cumstance where we blindly, by a yes“ 
vote, approve that which is, in my re- 
stricted ability to examine into the mat- 
ter, an inconceivably wasteful program. 

With this thought in mind, I urge 
that a comprehensive study be made of 
it with a view toward more conservative 
programing of housing required and 
the creation of that housing in an eco- 
nomically sound and honest manner. 

We cannot guarantee the American 
people that great portions of this con- 
struction will not at some time in the 
future be a massive white elephant upon 
the hands of the taxpayers, but we can 
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at least find a means, I am sure, by 
which the investment can be kept to an 
absolute minimum. Instead, under the 
FHA loan section of the bill we will be 
considering, there will be a provision to 
increase the loan limit up to $2,900 per 
unit and there further will be a proposal 
to increase the maturity limit of the 
loans from 25 to 30 years. 

It is not at all unreasonable to assume 
that these increases will be reflected in 
greater burdens upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment and will substantially increase 
the extravagance within the program 
itself. 

If, after a study of the present pro- 
gram and the means by which it might 
be treated as a regular military con- 
struction contract, Congress in all its 
wisdom, decides that this system cannot 
be improved to eliminate the excessive 
cost factors I have pointed out here, 
then we should at least appraise the 
American people of the mortgage obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government in this 
program and let it be known that this 
obligation is as much a part of our na- 
tional debt as any other single dollar in 
it. 

It is only fair and proper that we do 
this. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepnespay, May 6, 1959 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. William Kenneth Lyons, minis- 
ter, Anacostia Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins —1 John 1: 9. 

Almighty God of the heaven, the earth, 
and the sea. God of our fathers and 
God of the nations. Hear us, we pray 
Thee. Help us to see the beauties of 
Thy law, and to feel the quickening 
power of Thy wonderful love. Give us, 
we pray Thee, broad faith, bright hopes, 
strong love, and a firm step to meet the 
duties of life. 

We praise Thee for Thy many and sig- 
nal blessings vouchsafed to us, not only 
as individuals, but also as a people and a 
nation. We thank Thee for our fore- 
fathers, for Thy manifold blessings be- 
stowed upon them, and through them 
upon us, their children. We pray Thee, 
O God, for grace to enable us to live use- 
ful lives, helpful to our fellow men. 

May wars and strife cease, and the 
kingdoms of this world become the king- 
dom of our Lord and His Christ. Hear 
our prayer for our Redeemer’s sake. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 5610. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 


ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide in- 
creases in benefits, and for other purposes. 


CONTESTED ELECTION CASE 
MAHONEY v. SMITH 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on House Administration and ordered to 
be printed: 

OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1959. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sm: In compliance with the request of the 
chairman of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I transmit herewith copy of 
a motion by the contestee to dismiss the 
contest now developing against him for a 
seat in the 86th Congress from the Sixth 
Congressional District of the State of Kansas. 

The Clerk also includes letters from the 
contestant and his attorney, objecting to 
any dismissal of this matter before the com- 
mittee has had an opportunity to consider 
the entire transcript of testimony of wit- 
nesses, taken pursuant to the statute. 

Most of this testimony has been received 
in his office under seal of the officers before 
whom it was taken. The Clerk deems it ap- 
propriate to state that the case appears to 
be developing properly under the statute. 

RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works may be permitted to continue 
hearings during general debate today 
and for the remainder of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE SENATE 
AND HOUSE TO RECEIVE HIS 
MAJESTY, THE KING OF THE 
BELGIANS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Tuesday, May 12, 
1959, for the Speaker to declare a recess 
for the purpose of receiving in joint 
meeting His Majesty, the King of the 
Belgians. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request.of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO HOUSE RESOLU- 
TION 91, 86TH CONGRESS 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 249. : 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That H. Res. 91, Eighty-sixth 
Congress, is amended by striking out “United 
States” the three places where it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof at each 
such place “United States and Canada”. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TVA SELF-FINANCING 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 260. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3460) to amend the Tennessee Valley Au- 
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thority Act of 1933, as amended, and for 
other purposes, After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed four hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 37] 

Adair Colmer Kitchin 
Allen Cooley Lesinski 
Anderson, Diggs Meader 

Mont, Dixon Moulder 
Ashley Gallagher O'Hara, Mich. 
Bailey Griffiths Philbin 
Barden Hess Pillion 
Blitch Hoffman, Rabaut 
Bowles Mich. Rivers, S. C. 
Brooks, La. Holifield Rodino 
Cannon Hosmer Rogers, Tex. 
Celler Jackson Willis 
Chamberlain Keith 


The SPEAKER, On this rollcall 396 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TVA SELF-FINANCING 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] and to myself such time 
as I may consume, 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 260 makes in order the con- 
sideration of H.R. 3460, amending the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 
as amended, and for other purposes. The 
resolution provides for an open rule and 
4 hours of debate. 

A number of bills providing for issu- 
ance of revenue bonds by TVA to finance 
needed additions to its power system 
were introduced in both the 84th and 
85th Congresses. Extensive hearings on 
such legislation were held by the House 
and Senate Committees on Public Works. 
Hearings on the present bill were held in 
March of this year. 

H.R. 3460 would authorize the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to finance 
needed additions to its power system by 
the issuance of revenue bonds in the 
maximum amount of $750 million out- 
standing at any onetime. The bonds will 
be secured solely by the revenues of the 
TVA power system. They will be neither 
obligations of nor guaranteed by the 
United States. 
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The bill contains provisions essential 
for effective use of the bond financing 
authority. It permits TVA to fix the 
terms and conditions of the bonds and to 
enter into appropriate covenants with 
bondholders and trustees. It requires 
TVA to charge rates sufficient to operate 
the system, service the bonds, and meet 
obligations specified in the bill with re- 
spect to the appropriation investment in 
its power system. Under the bill, these 
obligations will include, first, payment to 
the Treasury of an annual cash return to 
be calculated by applying to the appro- 
priation investment the average interest 
rate payable by the Treasury on its total 
marketable public obligations as of the 
beginning of the fiscal year; and second, 
an annual payment of $10 million in re- 
duction of the appropriation investment 
itself. 

The bill does not change the basic pro- 
visions of the TVA Act governing the 
manner in which the TVA Board of Di- 
rectors shall perform its statutory duties. 
Under the bill, the Board will continue to 
have sufficient flexibility to enable it to 
discharge its responsibilities efficiently 
and to enable Congress to hold it fully 
accountable for results. The bill does 
include a number of special requirements 
to insure that Congress will be kept fully 
informed of the use being made of the 
bond issuing authority. It also contains 
a provision limiting the area within 
which TVA power may be sold. 

The need for this legislation was de- 
scribed by the committee in its report on 
S. 1869 in the 85th Congress, from which 
the following language is quoted: 

Immediate enactment of legislation per- 
mitting TVA to finance additional generating 
capacity through issuance of bonds is essen- 
tial if TVA is to continue to meet its respon- 
sibilities to the region and to the Nation. 
Like any power system, TVA must increase 
its capacity each year if it is to meet the 
mounting requirements for electricity which 
are demanded by a growing population and 
the development of new uses for electricity in 
homes and on farms, in commercial and in- 
dustrial establishments. At the present time 
the only sources of funds for investment in 
new capacity for the system are appropria- 
tions and TVA’s own power revenues. 


At the present time over 50 percent of 
all electric energy which TVA generates 
goes directly to installations of the Fed- 
eral Government, including the Atomic 
Energy Commission plants at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Paducah, Ky., the Army’s 
Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville, Ala., and 
the Air Force's Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Center at Tullahoma, Tenn. 
Large additional amounts go to private 
industries producing materials having 
defense significance. Power demands, 
exclusive of power furnished to the Fed- 
eral Government, are growing in the area 
served by TVA at the rate of approxi- 
mately 12 percent per year. If the eco- 
nomic growth of the area is not to be 
halted, additional power facilities must 
be constructed to meet these increasing 
demands and to insure dependability of 
service to existing power loads, many of 
which are essential to national security. 

I urge the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 260, as the gentleman 
from Arkansas has explained, makes in 
order, under 4 hours of general debate, 
and under an open rule, the considera- 
tion of the bill H.R. 3460 which is de- 
signed to permit the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to engage in self-financing. 

Mr. Speaker, in the very beginning I 
think I should state that as a member 
of the Rules Committee I voted against 
reporting this bill because I believed 
then, and I still believe, that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, should have 
given further consideration to this meas- 
ure before reporting it, and perhaps 
should have adopted some of the amend- 
ments which have been suggested. 

I should also say, in the beginning, 
that I cannot criticize or blame in any 
way any of my good friends from the 
Tennessee Valley area for supporting this 
legislation, and for being interested in 
the development of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, because there is no question 
in my mind, nor do I believe there is 
any question in the mind of the average 
citizen, but that the Tennessee Valley 
area has benefited greatly as the result 
of the millions and billions of Federal 
dollars which have been expended in 
that section of the country. On the 
other hand, I am sure, in the same atti- 
tude of fairness, my friends from the 
Tennessee Valley section of the Nation 
cannot blame some of us who do not 
come from that area for opposing, not 
only now, but in the past, a great many 
of the Federal expenditures on and the 
financing of TVA, because, while they 
have obtained the benefits, we in our 
areas have also helped pay the taxes and 
furnish the Government money which is 
being used, and has been used, for TVA: 

It is with that understanding, that 
there is no criticism of anyone for the 
position taken on this measure, and that 
it is not a partisan matter but rather an 
economic problem that confronts us, that 
I wish to discuss this bill with you that 
this rule makes in order, if I may have 
just a bit of your time to do so. 

As the gentleman from Arkansas has 
stated, this bill would permit the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, for the first 
time, to engage in self-financing by the 
issuance of some $750 million worth, or 
not more than that amount at any one 
time, of revenue bonds. The bill carries 
a very good amendment that was adopt- 
ed by the committee, one offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], I 
understand, or proposed by him, which 
would limit the operation of TVA to its 
present area of service, with the excep- 
tion of a few border communities nearby 
where some obligation has been made to 
furnish electric energy to them. 

However, this bill does do this, and I 
think it therefore needs amendment: It 
not only permits self-financing of TVA, 
in which the American people now ac- 
tually have $1,195 million and some odd 
hundred thousand dollars invested, but it 
moves the $750 million worth of revenue 
bonds up into first place as far as the 
obligation of the TVA is concerned. In 
other words, the taxpayers of this coun- 
try who put up the money for the devel- 
opment of TVA, or which has been used 
out of the revenues, now have a first lien 
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on its assets, for, of course, such revenues 
actually belong to the Government. 
However, they have been used to expand 
TVA, so that the Federal Government 
and the Federal taxpayers have financed 
actually all of this TVA development in 
one way or another, and have invested 
all together, both from earnings that 
should and could have been returned to 
the Federal Treasury, and the cash 
amounts advanced, somewhere around $3 
billion to $3.5 billion. So, of course, the 
amount of money that is in the TVA 
which is a Government corporation, be- 
longs to the taxpayers, as I have tried to 
explain, and is an obligation of the TVA 
due to the taxpayers. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment now has a first lien, or a first 
mortgage as it were, on TVA property 
and TVA earnings. But, once this $750 
million bond arrangement is author- 
ized by law, then the holders of the 
revenue bonds will become holders of the 
first mortgage, and the American tax- 
payers, that all of us in Congress repre- 
sent, will be placed in the position of 
second mortgage holders. In other 
words, they will get their money back if 
and when, and after, the revenue bonds 
are taken care of, the interest paid on 
them, and the principal of these bonds 
are finally repaid to their purchasers. I 
think that sort of an arrangement is a 
bad thing. I think it is rather foolish 
for us to say by passage of this legisla- 
tion, that we will, as representatives of 
the American people, take away from 
them, the taxpayers, their right of prior- 
ity on repayment of the funds they ad- 
vanced to the TVA; take away from them 
that right and give it to some selected 
list of bondholders. 

Then there is another thing which 
concerns me a great deal. These bonds 
are issued after the TVA Directors 
consult with the Secretary of the 

That is all they have to do; 
just consult the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, for they do not have to be guided by 
his advice in any way. So this bill gives 
to them the right, that is, the TVA, those 
three men, by a vote of two to one, to 
issue bonds in the amount of $750 mil- 
ion at any time they may desire and to 
do so regardless of what the Secretary 
of the Treasury may say, or what effect 
the issuance of such bonds may have 
upon our Treasury or on our future 
Federal financing. And, it is a problem 
in these days, to sell Government bonds. 
So, some amendment to correct this 
defect should be adopted to this bill. 
I hope that the supporters of the meas- 
ure will consider, equitably and fairly, 
some of these amendments which may 
be offered to correct some of these defi- 
ciencies that appear in it. 

Further, under the provisions of this 
bill, the Congress itself, which now con- 
trols, and must authorize, expenditures 
made by the TVA, or by its three Direc- 
tors, or by any two of them, will lose all 
control, will no longer have the power 
to say what TVA can do, what plants 
they may build, what plants they may 
not build, and so forth, as we have had 
in the past. For the first time we will 
have a Government corporation in ex- 
istence that neither the Congress nor 
the Federal Treasury can control, as 
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provided in the Government Corpora- 
tions Act. This bill eliminates the effect 
of those provisions of the present law. 
It takes TVA out from under them. 
That, of course, is a dangerous thing. 

There is one other feature of this bill 
I believe you should seriously think 
about. TVA is now obligated to repay 
this money which has been advanced by 
the Federal Government and the tax- 
payers of this country, in 40 years. This 
measure would extend the time for re- 
payment, believe it or not, to 120 years, 
Even I would like to borrow a little 
money on those terms, if I did not have 
to pay it back for 120 years. Repay- 
ments are limited to $10 million a year 
for 120 years to pay off this approximate 
amount of $1.2 billion of Federal debt. 
I have the feeling there should be some 
other arrangement made whereby this 
great debt is paid off—that is, the debt to 
the taxpayers and to the Federal Treas- 
ury—by TVA, at an earlier date, at a 
faster rate. Certainly 40 or 50 or 60 
years should be the longest period which 
should be taken to recover the money the 
Federal Government has invested in this 
particular activity. 

As I understand it, from those who ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules 
when we discussed this bill—and let me 
say it was discussed, to the credit of both 
sides, very fairly, and all information re- 
quested was furnished, with no attempt, 
on anybody’s part to cover up, or as they 
say, in the parlance of the day, to put 
“something over.” The provisions of 
the bill were discussed rather fully. 

I understand a series of amendments 
will be offered to cure some of the provi- 
sions of the bill which I consider have 
serious defects. 

Unless some of these obvious defects 
are cured; unless there is some protection 
for the taxpayers who have invested 
their money—and we are their Repre- 
sentatives, you know—in this great fa- 
cility; unless the Congress is permitted 
to continue to have some control over 
the activities and the expenditures of 
this great Government corporation; un- 
less some reasonable arrangement with 
the Federal Treasury is provided so that 
the issuance of these bonds will not in- 
terfere with, or endanger, the sale of 
Government bonds, which we must sell 
at different times and which we must 
so often refund—and we are going 
through that just today in this country, 
when some $5 or $6 billion worth of 
bonds have to be refunded or resold 
unless we can do these things; unless we 
can make this bill the kind of measure I 
am sure all of us want it to be, I shall, of 
contae; have to oppose and vote against 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Ohio for point- 
ing up some of the serious objections that 
many of us have against this proposed 
legislation. Besides the fact that we 
would lose the legislative and executive 
control over TVA, I think the point about 
this $750 million bond issue seems to be 
well pointed up by the statement of Mr. 
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Wessenauer, who happens to be the man- 
ager for power in the TVA, in his testi- 
mony before our committee, when he 
stated that in all probability that amount 
would be used up within 5 years, with 
a maximum of 7. So that this is merely 
an opening wedge to come back for fur- 
ther authorizations to issue bonds. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes. I think 
that is a fair statement. Perhaps I 
should point out—for I failed to do so 
that it would be very easy for some 
succeeding Congress to strike out the 
Vinson amendment and permit this self- 
financed corporation to expand as it 
pleases. It would be very easy to amend 
the act in the future so any amount of 
bonds- could be issued, with the $1,200 
million investment of the taxpayers of 
the United States being the basic security 
for such bonds. 

We now have the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. It is in operation. While some 
of us have questioned the wisdom of it in 
the past, it is a reality, it is here. We 
must live with it. It is not going out of 
existence regardless of what we do. It 
has become a necessity to millions of 
Americans in that part of the country. 

So it seems to me that it behooves us 
to try to amend and strengthen this bill 
in such ways as will be fair to all con- 
cerned, and will not only protect the 
interest of the people in the Tennessee 
Valley but likewise the interests of tax- 
payers all over the country, who have 
financed this TVA program; and, also of 
course, the rights of the Congress to the 
United States, as representatives of the 
people, to review, to check, and to know 
what is going on. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I urge the adoption of 
this rule and that the measure be given 
full, fair, and serious consideration on 
this floor. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman. As I said in the beginning, 
I am not opposing the adoption of the 
rule, but instead wish to point out the 
necessity for all Members of the House 
to give careful study to this legislation, 
and to the amendments which may be 
offered. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. VINSON]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of or- 
der, to read a letter addressed to the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
communication I am sending today to 
Secretary Douglas of the Air Force: 

May 6, 1959. 
Hon. James H. DOUGLAS, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: By letter dated April 
29, 1959, the Comptroller General of the 
United States transmitted to the Armed 
Services Committee a copy of his report to 
the Congress on an examination of the pro- 
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grams for constructing and equipping the 
Air Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo, 

From my study, it appears that the Comp- 
troller General’s report makes four major 
points as follows: 

1. The Air Force has exceeded the original 
ceiling intended by the Congress for the ulti- 
mate cost of the Academy without informing 
the Congress of the total anticipated costs 
for the entire project; 

2. Substantial costs have been incurred 
and additional costs are planned for the 
construction of an airfield for the Academy 
for which congressional approval was not 
obtained. 

8. Over $6 million specifically justified to 
the Congress for family housing has been 
used for other purposes; and 

4. There have been widespread and sig- 
nificant variance between the construction 
programs justified to the Congress and the 
program actually followed. 

It is my wish that you advise the commit- 
tee at the earliest possible date with respect 
to the matters set out above. Upon comple- 
tion of my study of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report and a review of your reply to 
this letter, it is my intention to call a hear- 
ing of the Armed Services Committee for 
the purpose of examining into the findings 
of the Comptroller General in this respect. 


Sincerely, 
CARL VINSON. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will re- 
call when the military construction bill 
was before the House, I called the at- 
tention of the House to some of the mis- 
use of funds, and I now want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for moving with his 
committee to correct that. 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. AUCHINCLOSS]. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill before us which we will consider in 
Committee of the Whole is a very contro- 
yersial matter and I want to tell my col- 
leagues that the minority members of 
the committee are grateful to the ma- 
jority members of the committee for their 
consideration in the hearings. They 
gave us every opportunity to present our 
views and to ask the necessary ques- 
tions of the witnesses. The minority will 
present some amendments to this legis- 
lation; we believe they are beneficial. 
We are not trying to destroy the TVA by 
a long shot. We are honestly trying to 
make it work and to get some kind of 
constructive legislation on the statute 
books. In view of the importance of this 
matter, and in view of the efforts we 
have made, I am going to ask my col- 
leagues to try to remain on the floor 
during the general debate because if a 
quorum is not present, a point of order 
will be made—and I hope it will not be 
misconstrued as being dilatory. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that during general debate, I may in- 
clude some extraneous matter, together 
with my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 3460) to 
amend the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933, as amended, and for other 
purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 3460, with Mr. 
Bass of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] 
will be recognized for 2 hours and 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
AUCHINCLOoss] will be recognized for 2 
hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr, DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 18 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my privilege to 
bring before the House today H.R. 3460, 
reported by the Committee on Public 
Works on April 14. The purpose of the 
bill is simple. It will authorize TVA to 
issue bonds to finance the additions to 
power capacity which are needed every 
year to enable this Government-owned 
power system to keep abreast of the 
growing electricity requirements of the 
region it serves. The bonds will be 
revenue bonds. They will not be obliga- 
tions of the Treasury nor guaranteed by 
the Government. They will not be tax 
exempt. They will be issued on the se- 
curity of TVA’s power revenues alone, 
they will be carried and they will be re- 
tired by those revenues: 

The details of the bill will be presented 
later. At the beginning I want to make 
just a few general observations. I should 
like to remind the House how carefully 
this legislation has been considered. The 
bill now before us has not been hastily 
drafted nor casually approved by the 
committee. We have studied, we have 
debated every section. Congressional 
consideration of self-financing for TVA 
began in May of 1955 when my colleague, 
Congressman Jones of Alabama, and I 
introduced identical bills, the first such 
revenue bond financing bills. A few 
weeks later a similar bill was introduced 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] in the other body. That was 4 
years ago. Since that time there has 
been continuous public discussion. 
Twice hearings have been held before the 
Senate committee and a bill much like 
the one we will debate today was passed 
by the Senate 2 years ago by a vote 
of 61 to 20. 

Three times the Committee on Public 
Works of the House has held hearings 
on the bond financing legislation. Three 
times a bill has been reported. H.R. 
3460 now before us for final action is not 
identical with the bills Mr. Jones and I 
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introduced 4 years ago. It has been 
clarified at some points. We have made 
compromises at others. But its major 
provisions are the same. And the days 
and weeks and months of consideration 
have had one felicitous result. The rec- 
ord of TVA is better understood today. 
The measure has ever widening support. 
The need for the legislation is more 
clearly recognized. Most of us knew 
4 years ago that the power facilities of 
TVA are owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but a good many of us used words 
that gave the impression that the in- 
vestment of Treasury funds was a loan. 
We knew that the facilities were installed 
and operated for purposes and under 
policies established by the Congress, but 
not all of us knew what the purposes 
and policies were as clearly as we do to- 
day. We know now how urgently this 
legislation is required. We are prepared 
to act. 

Under existing law and until this bill 
is enacted TVA has only two sources of 
capital for investment in power facilities. 
First, the Government, the owner, can 
make additional funds available by ap- 
propriation. Second, current power 
earnings can be used to add new gen- 
erating units at existing projects. Clear- 
ly, current power earnings cannot be 
sufficient to provide all the new capacity 
required to meet expanding loads of this 
or any other power system, and since 
1953 no funds have been included in 
the President’s budget to start the con- 
struction of new capacity. All new ca- 
pacity construction started since that 
time is being financed from current reve- 
nues. The need for more capital is 
vital, for the farms and homes and busi- 
ness enterprises of the area are increas- 
ing their energy requirements at a rate 
of about 12 percent a year. About 50 
percent of the energy produced by TVA 
is utilized by installations of the Federal 
Government, principally those of the 
Atomic Energy Commission at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and Paducah, Ky. The 
Army’s Redstone Arsenal at Huntsville, 
Ala., relies for power on TVA, and the 
Air Force’s Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center at Tullahoma is a customer. 
These demands appear to be relatively 
stable just now, but their requirements 
may expand, and as sure as night follows 
day, the requirements of the people, of 
more than a million and a quarter elec- 
tricity consumers, will increase: Those 
consumers are served by the 150 dis- 
tributors who purchase power at whole- 
sale from TVA for sale to the ultimate 
consumer. Under this bill proceeds from 
the sale of revenue bonds can be com- 
bined with current revenues to finance 
the facilities required to serve them. 
Every year the assets of the Government 
will be enhanced without requiring the 
appropriation of funds from the Treas- 
ury. 

The bill provides for a cash return to 
the Treasury. This return will vary in 
amount from year to year, because it is 
required to cover the average interest 
cost to the Government from time to 
time on the net amount of funds the 
Treasury has already invested in TVA 
power facilities. In addition to this re- 
turn the bill provides for a further yearly 
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payment of $10 million which will be con- 
sidered as a reduction of the Treasury 
funds invested. The total cash pay- 
ments to the Treasury will be larger than 
the cash payment required under present 
law, and the form of these payments— 
as a return or dividend on the Treasury 
investment—will more clearly define the 
relation of the Government to TVA. 
The Government is the owner of the 
facilities, not the lender. 

The lenders will be the investors who 
buy bonds. They are protected under 
this bill, just as the investment of the 
owner is safeguarded, while the distribu- 
tors of TVA power, with an investment 
of more than half a billion dollars in 
their locally owned facilities, and the 
people who have spent more than $2 
billion for electric appliances in the last 
decade, can be assured that their in- 
vestments will be good, their electricity 
requirements will be met, the develop- 
ment of their economy will not be jeop- 
ardized. 

Congress can be assured that the pro- 
gram started in 1933 will go forward. 
TVA can continue to demonstrate what 
happens to a region and to a power sup- 
plier when a power system is required by 
law to look upon energy supply as a tool 
to develop the resources and enhance the 
well-being of the people, when it is re- 
quired by law to recover all its costs but 
to establish rates at the lowest level 
possible to accomplish that result. 

We know what has happened in the 
past quarter century under the policies 
laid down by Congress for TVA to follow. 
From 800,000 kilowatts in 1933 the re- 
gional power resource has grown to the 
more than 10 million kilowatts installed 
today, and the increase in demand of 
power consumers requires almost as 
much new capacity each year as the 1933 
total of capacity installed. In the same 
area where there were then 225,000 resi- 
dential consumers, there are now over 
1,300,000, all served by locally owned and 
managed distribution systems which 
purchase power at wholesale from TVA 
for resale to their consumers at rates 
agreed upon in their contracts as appro- 
priate to carry out the congressional in- 
tent. Where 3 percent of the farms had 
electric service in 1933, more than 95 
percent are served today, and the farm- 
ers alone are using more electricity each 
year than the whole region consumed 
for every purpose in 1933. The whole 
pattern of agriculture is changing as 
electricity on the farm widens the range 
of choice in land use open to the farmer. 
Where the annual use of the residential 
consumer in the area averaged about 600 
kilowatt-hours in 1933, today it exceeds 
7,000 kilowatt-hours, more than twice 
the average use in the Nation. The 
rates established primarily to permit the 
abundant use of energy by the people 
have resulted in a volume of consump- 
tion which lowers unit costs and provides 
the increasing revenues impossible un- 
der the high rate and low use policy com- 
mon everywhere before TVA. The 
policies set out by Congress have suc- 
ceeded. TVA has demonstrated its 
soundness. The private power com- 
panies have profited as a result, and 
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power consumers everywhere have bene- 
fited. 

In 1933 there were pessimists who said 
the farmers and housewives of this 
region would use so little energy that 
the program would be sure to fail, the 
investment in facilities would be wasted, 
and ruin would follow. The results have 
disproved their forecast. The rates es- 
tablished by TVA to carry out the man- 
date of Congress have encouraged the 
use of electricity. They have provided 
reevnues to cover all the costs. From 
the beginning and including the years 
before 1939 when the power companies 
halted the TVA program by injunction, 
TVA’s revenues from power sales have 
covered all the costs of power operation, 
including depreciation and in-lieu tax 
payments to States and counties, and in 
addition have provided for the Govern- 
ment, the owner of this great regional 
generating and transmission system, a 
net return which has averaged 4 percent 
on the power investment. This is 
about twice the Government’s cost of 
money over the same period. This rec- 
ord should quiet forever the false charge 
of subsidy. A part of these net earnings 
has been paid in cash to the Treasury, 
$250 million to date; a part has been 
plowed back in system facilities. 
This is a remarkable record. It shows 
that the policies adopted by Congress to 
serve the public interest were sound 
from a financial point of view. It shows 
that revenue bond financing is feasible. 
It demonstrates that TVA can go to the 
private money market for funds for new 
capacity. Bonds issued under this bill 
will be a good investment, a tribute to 
the Congress which established the poli- 
cies for TVA to follow and to the man- 
agement of TVA which has been faith- 
ful to the mandate. 

There is one thought I should like to 
leave with you as we proceed to the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

Its purpose is to enable TVA to obtain 
its future money requirements, above 
those which can be met from its own 
revenues, by borrowing money in the 
public market. This bill has been care- 
fully tailored so that the bonds which 
TVA would issue, under the bill, would 
find a ready market at a favorable inter- 
est rate. 

If the bill should become law in a form 
which does not achieve this purpose, 
then the Congress will have wasted the 
4 years it has spent in considering this 
measure, and the TVA area will be 
brought to the edge of disaster, because 
there are no alternative plans for taking 
care of the new power investment re- 
quired in the TVA area. 

In my judgment, and in the judgment 
of the majority of the committee, this 
is a bill which is fair not only to the 
power consumers who must pay off the 
bonds, but also to the interests of the 
United States which as the owner has 
a very large investment in the TVA pro- 
gram. 

The financial plan which the commit- 
tee has evolved gives full consideration 
to these interests, and also the interests 
of the prospective bondholders by en- 
ee TVA to offer them a prime se- 
curity. 
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We cannot force anyone to buy the 
bonds. They will compete on the money 
market with many other securities of 
high credit standing. It is to everyone's 
interest that the bonds should represent 
an attractive investment, and that these 
years of congressional labors to bring 
forth a workable bond financing plan 
for TVA shall not have been in vain. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. NELSEN. I would like to call at- 
tention to an incident that happened 
to one of the REA cooperatives, I be- 
lieve one in West Virginia, where they 
were required to charge a retail rate that 
was so low that the cooperative was go- 
ing bankrupt under the rate that they 
were forced to adopt because of the regu- 
lations. That was the TVA rate. I am 
wondering if it was the intention of 
Congress to give the Authority the power 
to say what the rate shall be exactly at 
one place or another, in view of the fact 
that some of the cooperatives find them- 
selves in difficulty financially in coming 
out on that rate that they charge the 
consumer. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Under the 
law it is mandatory that they charge 
the lowest possible rate to pay all the ex- 
penses of operation, and so forth. 

Mr. NELSEN. In this case the co- 
operative could not come out on the re- 
tail rate. We had a great deal of dif- 
ficulty in getting an adjustment of the 
rate to make it possible for the coopera- 
tive to operate in a feasible manner. I 
think this should be called to the atten- 
tion of the Congress, because if there is 
the possibility of such a thing happening 
again, I am sure it is not the intention of 
the Congress to allow that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. This bill 
has nothing to do with the regulation of 
rates. It has to do only with an author- 
ization for the issuance of bonds neces- 
sary to maintain capacity required in 
this very limited area to serve the peo- 
ple involved. 

Mr. NELSEN. I realize that, but 
reference was made in the gentleman’s 
speech to the low rate, and I just wanted 
to get this incident in the Recorp because 
I think it might be of some help to REA 
cooperatives that are served by TVA. I 
merely point it out for the purpose of 
calling it to the attention of the Con- 


gress. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in reporting this bill 
out, the committee vote was 19 to 14, the 
minority voting unanimously with two 
of the majority voting in opposition. The 
amendment suggested by Mr. CARL VIN- 
SON, as amended, restricting the area of 
operations of TVA as originally submit- 
ted, passed by a large vote. Mr. Vinson 
ably described the bill and his original 
amendment as follows: 

This bill proposes to give TVA its own legal 
financing and borrowing powers without 
congressional supervision or control. I pro- 
pose through the amendment which I am 
submitting and advocating that if TVA is to 
be granted this tremendously broad financing 
power, Congress should now also write into 
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the law the definite and specific area limita- 
tions under which TVA is now operating 
under its present gentlemen’s agreement. 

In other words, my amendment converts 
the gentlemen's agreement to law. That's 
all it does. If Congress is going to grant 
such exceedingly broad and unrestricted 
financing powers, to TVA, it should by all 
means write into law definite territorial 
limitations, as to its operative power, to the 
area TVA now serves. 


This whole subject is very contro- 
versial and complicated. The minority 
generally recognizes that TVA is an ac- 
tuality and we have to live with it, but 
we contend there are serious faults in 
the proposed legislation which should be 
corrected to safeguard the Government's 
interest. 

To cite an instance pointing out the 
confusion in the provisions of H.R. 3460— 
the General Counsel of TVA, Mr. Charles 
McCarthy, testified in the hearings as 
follows—pages 64, 68, 69: 

The Federal Government is the sole owner 
and stockholder in the TVA, yet the bill de- 
nies the sole owner and stockholder the right 
to approve the issuance of bonds, notes, or 
other evidence of indebtedness, 


My colleagues Messrs. Mack, BALDWIN, 
CRAMER, and ScHERER will discuss briefly 
some of the main criticisms the minority 
has of this bill and they will suggest 
various amendments. I would like to 
speak briefly about the provisions con- 
cerning the issuance of bonds. 

The bill provides on page 7, line 10 
through the period on line 22, that the 
corporation shall consult with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury about the “terms 
of the bonds to be issued and the pro- 
posed date of the sale thereof,” and then 
provides for delays in the sale covering a 
total period of 90 days. If agreement 
has not then been reached, the corpora- 
tion may proceed to “sell such bonds by 
negotiation or on the basis of competitive 
bids.” 

This feature in the bill is objected to 
by the minority because: 

First. Such sales may seriously inter- 
fere with the financial operations of the 
Federal Government, 

Second. The Government has a right 
to pass on the financial plans of the 
corporation because of the large invest- 
ment of the taxpayers’ money in it— 
$1.2 billion. This is especially true be- 
cause it is the “sole owner of the corpo- 
ration,” to quote TVA’s General Counsel, 
Mr. McCarthy. 

Third. The approval of the Govern- 
ment is most important to the corpora- 
tion for the sale of these bonds. I have, 
for a good part of my life, been in the 
securities business. When you sell secu- 
rities to the public or when you under- 
write or buy securities, you have to be 
nimble, you have to be quick in order 
not to lose the market for your securities. 

And a 90-day interval would be dis- 
astrous because something might hap- 
pen during those 90 days which would 
absolutely disrupt the market for the 
securities that you had underwritten. 

Fourth. It is not practical because 
of what I have just said—the offering of 
securities for sale must be done promptly 
without delay before changes take place 
in the selling market. 
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An amendment will be offered to cor- 
rect the situation and I would like to 
read the amendment. It is as follows: 

Provided, That the Corporation shall ad- 
vise the Secretary of the Treasury, ten days 
before issuing new bonds hereunder, with 
respect to the amounts and terms of bonds 
to be issued, the rate of interest, and the 
proposed date of sale thereof, and that the 
Corporation may proceed with such issuance 
and sale at the end of said period or at such 
earlier date as the Secretary may determine 
unless the Secretary shall during said period 
object and designate the changes in the 
amounts, terms, maturities or conditions of 
the bonds necessary to meet such objection, 
and that the Corporation may thereupon 
proceed with the issuance and sale of the 
bonds modified in accordance with such 
objection. 


I would like to say to my colleagues 
that that amendment is the result of a 
great deal of thought, perspiration, and 
bloody sweat. Three or four drafts were 
made of it, and finally I got the counsel 
and a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to consult on the 
drafting of this amendment, and this is 
the answer. I think it is a fair amend- 
ment. I think it would be of tremendous 
help in the sale of these bonds, and there- 
fore I think it would be of great ad- 
vantage to the legislation which is be- 
fore us. I hope that at the appropriate 
time that this amendment may be ac- 
cepted and adopted by a large vote. 

The Government interest in TVA is 
well shown by the following figures. TVA 
has received from the Federal Govern- 
ment the total of $1,445,744,800 of which 
$250,131,519 has been repaid leaving a 
net investment of Treasury funds of 
$1,195,613,281. The net income from 
power operations as of June 30, 1958, 
was $468,412,305 which makes a total 
equity of the U.S. Government in TVA 
amounting to $1,664,025,586. It can be 
seen from these figures, submitted by the 
General Accounting Office, auditors of 
the TVA, that the taxpayers through 
their Government have a substantial 
interest in this project and, therefore, 
should have something to say about any 
other indebtedness that may be created 
by the sale of bonds, notes, or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness. In view of these 
difficulties and the other objections to 
be submitted by my colleagues the mi- 
nority is opposed to the bill in its pres- 
ent form and we hope that the House 
will listen carefully to the amendments 
which we will offer, because we believe 
them to have strength and to be needed 
in the interest of TVA. 

Mr. Chairman, under consent previ- 
ously given, I conclude my remarks by 
including an article which appeared in 
the April 1959 issue of Guaranty Survey, 
published by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York: 

TVA’s BLANK CHECK 

For the fifth consecutive year, Congress is 
being asked to authorize the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to finance its new requirements 
for outside capital by issuing revenue bonds 
to the public. Identical bills for this pur- 
pose have been introduced in both Houses, 
and the House Committee on Public Works 
has recommended that the legislation be 


passed. 
Heretofore, TVA has depended for new 
outside capital upon congressional appro- 
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priations. At first sight, the self-financing 
proposal has considerable appeal. It would 
seem designed to lighten the Treasury’s finan- 
cial load, to remove a cause of increase in the 
public debt, and to mark a step toward more 
private enterprise, or at least more private 
financial participation, in the power busi- 
ness. Closer scrutiny reveals that these ad- 
vantages are more apparent than real and 
that the plan in its present form raises grave 
questions concerning sound fiscal practice 
and the future of the electric-power industry 
as a whole. 


THE BILL’S PROVISIONS 


The pending legislation as originally intro- 
duced was identical with the bill that passed 
the Senate last year. It would authorize 
TVA to issue and sell bonds in an amount 
not to exceed $750 million outstanding at 
any one time to assist in financing its power 
program. The bonds would not be obliga- 
tions of, or guaranteed by, the United States, 
and the proceeds from their sale would be 
exempt from the Government’s normal budg- 
etary procedure. No fiscal authority would 
have any control over the issuance of the 
bonds, except that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury could, within 15 days after receiving no- 
tice of issuance, require a delay of not more 
than 45 days; and if the Treasury should 
recommend changes in amounts, terms, or 
maturities, TVA could not sell the bonds 
until an additional 30 days had been given 
to consideration of such recommendations 
(which, in the end, it could either accept or 
reject). The bonds would be subject to the 
Federal income tax but would be exempt as 
to principal and interest from all State and 
local taxes except estate, inheritance, and 
gift taxes. 

Payments to the Government on its $1.2 
billion appropriation investment in TVA 
would be subordinated to payments to bond- 
holders. When funds were available, TVA 
would be expected to repay the appropriation 
investment at a rate of not less than $10 mil- 
lion a year, which could make the repayment 
period for the present investment 120 years, 
as compared with 40 years under existing 
law. In addition, TVA would be expected to 
pay an annual return on the appropriation 
investment at a rate equal to the average rate 
paid by the Treasury on its. marketable 
public obligations, long-term and short-term. 
These payments to the Treasury on account 
of both principal and interest not only would 
be subordinated to payments to bondholders 
but could be deferred for as much as 2 years 
if TVA should decide that the delay was ne- 
cessitated by conditions beyond its control. 

In addition to the appropriation invest- 
ment, the Government has an additional in- 
vestment of nearly half a billion dollars in 
TVA's power facilities derived from net in- 
come accumulated over past years. No pro- 
vision whatever is made for repayment of or 
return on this investment. 


COST ADVANTAGES 


TVA would be required to charge rates for 
power which would produce gross revenues 
sufficient to provide funds for operation, 
maintenance, and administration of its 
power system, for payments to States and 
counties in lieu of taxes (which would be 
substantially less than the taxes that would 
be paid by a privately owned utility com- 
pany), for debt service on bonds, and for 
payments to the Treasury on the appropria- 
tion investment (not on the total invest- 
ment). 

Most important of all, TVA would remain, 
as it always has been, totally exempt from 
the Federal income tax and from any pay- 
ment to the Treasury in lieu thereof, and its 
charges for power would naturally continue 
to reflect this exemption. 

Before approving the bill, the House com- 
mittee adopted an amendment designed to 
meet one of the strongest objections offered 
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to the proposed legislation in its original 
form. The original bill would have per- 
mitted TVA to expand its service area di- 
rectly by about 31 percent, from 80,000 to 
105,000 square miles. In addition, because 
of loopholes in draftsmanship, the bill could 
have been interpreted to permit much 
greater expansion, so that TVA competition 
could have been felt over a range limited 
only by the practical transmission distance 
of hundreds of miles in every direction. This 
overhanging threat of indefinite expansion 
was removed when the committee approved 
an amendment prohibiting the sale or deliv- 
ery of TVA power for use outside the service 
area as it existed on July 1, 1957, with minor 
exceptions. 


NORMAL CONTROLS ABOLISHED 


Aside from this territorial limitation, the 
bill contains none of the safeguards and re- 
forms that are essential if TVA is to serve 
and protect the interests of its owners, the 
people of the United States. Despite the 
nominal disclaimer of Federal liability or 
responsibility for the revenue bonds, it has 
been admitted, both by supporters and op- 
ponents of the self-financing plan, that the 
bonds would be, morally and in practical 
effect, obligations of the United States. How 
can a government repudiate the debts of an 
agency created and wholly owned by the 
government itself? 

These obligations would be incurred with- 
out specific action or approval by Congress 
or by Federal fiscal authorities. They would 
not come within the statutory limitation on 
the public debt. The use of the proceeds 
would not be subject to the appropriation 
procedures by which Congress normally de- 
termines how the people’s money is to be 
spent. Both the raising and the spending 
of the money would fall outside the supervi- 
sion and control of the agencies set up to 
safeguard the handling of public funds in 
general. 

This abandonment of congressional and 
executive responsibility runs directly con- 
trary to the steadfast insistence of the Presi- 
dent and others in the administration that 
any self-financing plan for TVA should re- 
tain full legislative and administrative con- 
trol over the incurrence of obligations and 
the expenditure of money. The President 
said almost 2 years ago, “I have always in- 
sisted that there should be proper budgetary 
and congressional control of the expansion 
of the facility and the building of new 
plants.” The Bureau of the Budget told the 
House committee last July that a wholly 
owned Government corporation with a net 
of $1,200 million of Federal moneys invested 
in it ought to have the same rules of the 
game applied to it as does any other Govern- 
ment operation. The Comptroller General, 
in a TVA audit report in January of this 
year, said: “We believe that the Congress 
can most effectively control capital expendi- 
tures through appropriations. If, however, 
the Congress wishes TVA to use power reve- 
nues, or funds obtained from non-Federal 
sources, to construct or acquire new steam- 
electric generating units, we recommend 
that TVA be required to obtain specific and 
prior authorization from the Congress for 
such facilities.” 


4 DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


The importance of the question cannot be 
gaged by the $750 million immediately in- 
volved. The demand for TVA power, even 
within the existing service area, is increas- 
ing, according to TVA spokesmen, at 10 or 
12 percent a year. Also according to TVA 
testimony, this means that about $180 mil- 
lion of new investment is needed annually 
to meet the demand. Approximately one- 
third of this amount, it is estimated, can be 
supplied from depreciation and earnings, 
leaving two-thirds, or $120 million, to be 
raised by the sale of revenue bonds. At this 
rate, the $750-million authorization would 
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be exhausted within 6 or 7 years, and it 
would become necessary either to enlarge 
the bond-issuing authority or to revert to 
the appropriation procedure. The latter al- 
ternative would probably prove rather diffi- 
cult, once the bond-issuing precedent was 
established. 

Meanwhile, what about other Federal 
agencies? Could or should the precedent be 
limited to TVA? It is not difficult to pic- 
ture one Federal activity after another being 
allowed to escape from congressional and 
budgetary controls and achieving the finan- 
cial and executive autonomy for which bu- 
reaucracy always strives. To the extent that 
this occurred, the Federal budget and the 
public debt would become increasingly mean- 
ingless as measures of the true scope and 
financial position of the Government, and 
the people’s credit would be pledged and the 
people’s money spent with less and less 
supervision by the people's elected repre- 
sentatives. 

The pending legislation would accomplish 
little toward making TVA the “yardstick” 
for power rates that it was originally sup- 
posed to be. In the beginning, TVA was to 
be primarily a flood-control and river-im- 
provement agency, and secondarily a pro- 
ducer of hydroelectric power that was to 
test the fairness of the rates charged by pri- 
vate companies. As recently as 1950, nine- 
tenths of its power output was hydroelectric. 
Today, three-fourths of the output is pro- 
duced by coal-burning steam plants, and al- 
most all of the new producing capacity is 
steam-generated, 

FALLACY OF THE “YARDSTICK” THEORY 

As for the rate test, TVA has always op- 
erated under conditions that make a mockery 
of the “yardstick” idea. Its rates are less 
than half the average for private producers. 
Is this because it produces power more ef- 
ficiently or cheaply than private companies, 
or because private companies are being al- 
lowed to charge exorbitant rates? Not at 
all. It is because TVA pays no Federal in- 
come tax and nothing in lieu thereof, and 
because it receives its capital funds from 
Congress and yet has never paid any interest 
to the Federal Government on any congres- 
sional appropriation. These are not oper- 
ating economies but special privileges be- 
stowed on the people of one area at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers at large. 

How would the proposed legislation affect 
these special privileges, these negations of 
the “yardstick” theory? TVA would still pay 
no Federal income tax. It would pay the 
Federal Government each year, for repay- 
ment of principal and return on a portion 
of the Government’s investment, a total 
amount far below what a private utility 
would have to pay its investors in order to 
have access to the capital market. And it 
would raise new capital by issuing bonds 
that would be exempt from most State and 
local taxes. 

Altogether, the pending legislation would 
have little effect on these special privileges. 
The “yardstick” excuse for public power 
would still be as unrealistic as ever. The 
taxpayers of other areas would still be pay- 
ing more than their fair share of taxes, be- 
cause the consumers of public power would 
still be paying less than theirs. The main 
difference would be that TVA would find it- 
self in possession of a congressional blank 
check which would free it from most of the 
controls and safeguards the Government cus- 
tomarily and properly exercises over its 
agencies. 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, last year the Tennessee Valley 
Authority marked its 25th year of oper- 
ation. The principal objective of the 
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Tennessee Valley Authority was to carry 
out the multi-purpose development of 
the Tennessee River, including flood 
control, navigation, and the generation 
of power. It has made of the Tennes- 
see River the most nearly perfect and 
valuable flood control project not only in 
this country but in the entire world. It 
has made one of the finest river highways 
in the internal navigation system of our 
country, having made the river navigable 
from its confluence with the Ohio to 
the city of Knoxville 650 miles away. 
A 9-foot channel now carries approxi- 
mately 15 million tons of traffic an- 
nually. The Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity also has about 10,500,000 kilowatts 
of power-generating capacity. It has 
constructed or operates 48 projects with 
a generating capacity of 3,375,000 kilo- 
watts of hydroelectric power, the re- 
mainder of their power production be- 
ing from steamplants. 

When TVA first started its operation 
in 1937 there were less than 2 million 
kilowatts in the Wilson Dam and the 
combined production of five steam- 
plants which it acquired under the 
TVA Act, also known as the Muscle 
Shoals Act. From that modest begin- 
ning it has, as I said, grown to 48 
plants. 

The load growth during that period 
has increased from approximately 600 
kilowatt-hours per residential consumer 
per year until last year the domestic con- 
sumers utilized an average of more than 
7,000 kilowatt-hours. TVA also pro- 
duced sufficient power for the Atomic 
Energy Commission and 10 other gov- 
ernmental agencies and bureaus which 
consume 30 billion kilowatt-hours of 
power, or approximately half of the en- 
tire power production of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Twenty-eight plants by independent 
contract with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority consume 15 percent of the total 
output. The remaining 3314 percent of 
the power has been consumed by 153 
municipalities and cooperatives operat- 
ing in an area of 80,000 square miles. 

It is estimated that in the foreseeable 
future it will be necessary to increase 
the generating capacity to serve the 80,- 
000 square miles by approximately 12 
percent each year. In order to add this 
12 percent it will cost approximately 
$180 million a year. This increased con- 
sumption of electricity will be made not 
only by the 50,000 commercial and in- 
dustrial users of energy but also by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Redstone 
Arsenal, the Air Force wind tunnel at 
Tullahoma, and the other agencies and 
bureaus of the Federal Government. 
There will be an increase in consumption 
of electricity on the farms and in the 
homes. 

The Federal Government has invested 
approximately $1,600 million in the 
power phase of TVA’s program during 
the past 25 years. It has earned during 
the life of the corporation approximately 
4 percent return on the investment. The 
Federal Government’s net appropriation 
investment in TVA power is about $1,- 
200 million. If TVA is expected to fulfill 
its legal obligations, it is necessary for us 
80 pass the legislation that is before us 

ay. 
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The expected load growth is reflected 
in an increased growth and spirit, not 
only of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
but of every section of the country. We 
in the Congress have been generous in 
the recognition of the need for electrical 
energy throughout the country. You will 
recall that in the Defense Production Act 
we encouraged the private utilities to 
accelerate their construction program in 
order to have on hand an adequate sup- 
ply of energy in the event of national 
disaster. We have given out amortiza- 
tion tax certificates, or so-called fast 
tax writeoffs, in the amount of approxi- 
mately $3,600 million to the private elec- 
tric utilities of the Nation. We cannot 
impoverish an area through lack of 
energy. 

Let us see just what this bill does. 
The first section of the bill deletes the 
last three paragraphs in title II of the 
Government Corporations Appropria- 
tion Act, 1948, and new provisions are 
substituted. The first of these substi- 
tutes provides for the payment to the 
Treasury by TVA of a return on the ap- 
propriation investment equal to the com- 
puted average interest rate payable by 
the Treasury on its total marketable ob- 
ligations at the beginning of each fiscal 
year applied to said appropriation in- 
vestment. At the present time the aver- 
age cost of money to the Treasury is 
approximately 3 percent. That means 
that on the present appropriation in- 
vestment of $1,200 million TVA will pay 
to the Treasury of the United States 
$36 million a year as a return on the 
Government’s appropriation investment 
in TVA power. 

The second substitute to the 1948 act 
is that there would be a fixed payment 
of $10 million a year to the Treasury by 
TVA in reduction of the appropriation 
investment. 

The third provision which I would like 
to mention would give Congress a veto 
power over the start of construction of 
new power-producing projects by TVA, 
whether such projects are to be financed 
with bond proceeds or power revenues. 

Under the terms of this bill it is pro- 


vided that notice shall be given to the. 


Congress of TVA’s plans to construct a 
new power-producing project, and the 
Congress will have 90 days in which to 
pass a disapproving concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

The second section of the bill, section 
15d, provides that the Authority can issue 
bonds up to a total of $750 million. As 
you can understand, with a requirement 
of $180 million a year for new power 
facilities, there would not be a sufficient 
amount to carry the construction pro- 
gram for a great number of years, and 
it has been estimated that this limita- 
tion of $750 million would carry the con- 
struction program of the Authority for 
a period of 5 to 7 years. TVA will also 
be able, under section 26 of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act, to invest 
its power revenues in new power capac- 
ity as it has since the enactment of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act. 

There is another section of the bill, 
one that excited great curiosity and 
strong feelings, and that was the terri- 
torial limitation. Under the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, TVA may sell elec- 
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tricity within a reasonable transmission 
distance from its hydro projects. Under 
the present law the Tennessee Valley 
Authority could serve approximately 
317,000 square miles, but under the terms 
of this provision, as it is written into 
the bill, TVA cannot extend its service 
beyond the territory that it served on 
July 1, 1957, with the exception of the 
communities that were excepted. This 
section also provides the authority to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to enter 
into the covenants with the bondholders 
and the trustees necessary to secure the 
bonds. There is also a provision in 15d 
providing that the bonds will not be 
a part of the national debt. Another 
provision states that bond proceeds and 
power revenues shall not be subjected to 
the apportionment procedures set out in 
title 31, U.S. Code, section 665. In other 
words, TVA bonds will not constitute 
a part of the public debt. The reason it 
is no longer a public debt transaction is 
because the Authority has demonstrated 
through its earning record its ability not 
only to pay a return on and to reduce 
the appropriation investment, but also 
to pay off the bonds as they mature. 

Now, the other sections of the bill 
deal with the mechanics as to how the 
Authority shall operate and the condi- 
tions relative to the bond issues. They 
are technical. They require that in ad- 
dition to the General Accounting Office 
they may employ auditors to make up-to- 
date reports that would be necessary to 
induce the prospective bond purchasers 
to acquire these bonds. It would also 
require the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to give complete details in its annual 
report, as it has done over the history of 
the corporation, including its revenue 
bond financing, in addition to all of the 
other multifarious endeavors of the Au- 
thority. It also makes, under section 
(d) of the bill, the bonds a legal or law- 
ful investment for trust and public funds 
operated or conducted by the Federal 
Government. It also provides that the 
bonds will not be exempt from Federal 
income tax. 

Section (e) of the bill covers the TVA 
return payment to payment by TVA to 
the Treasury of a return on the power 
investment financed from appropria- 
tions, the amount to be determined by 
the Government's going rate of interest, 
which I referred to, and in addition the 
$10 million annual fixed payment in 
reduction of the appropriation invest- 
ment. 

Now listen. I want to make one thing 
very emphatic. 

Paragraph (f) says that the TVA in 
determining the power rate must set the 
rate so that it is sufficient to cover the 
operating expenses, payments in lieu of 
taxes, debt service on outstanding bonds 
and all the payments to the Treasury. 

There has been a great amount of talk 
as to who is the first mortgage holder, 
who is the stockholder, who is the holder 
of the second mortgage, and so forth. 
By direction of this bill the Authority 
must impose rates that are sufficient to 
discharge all the fiscal responsibilities 
that they have. 

It also requires in each 5-year period 
a reduction of the appropriated invest- 
ment or reinvestment of power assets at 
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least in the amount of depreciated ac- 
cruals plus the net proceeds of any dis- 
position of power facilities in said period. 
That may seem meaningless, but the de- 
preciation factor will remain constant. 
In other words, the Government’s invest- 
ment or the appropriated investment in 
the power properties cannot diminish in 
value because they are directed by this 
bill to apply, which they have continued 
to do, a straight line depreciation method 
by which the value of the properties will 
remain intact, and if there is not a re- 
investment of the depreciation factor 
then it must be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Paragraph (h) of the bill is a state- 
ment of the intent of this bill. 

The last section of the bill, section 2, 
provides that TVA can sell its bonds to 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and provides also 
for the purchase by national banks of 
bonds or debentures issued by the 
Authority. 

Mr. Chairman, there is great need for 
this legislation. I do not think there 
has been any effort to have the TVA 
escape any proper control by the Fed- 
eral Government over the operation of 
the corporation. You have heard that 
Government control is being lost under 
this bill. 

Section 26 of the TVA Act provides 
that they can use revenues collected by 
the Authority for the construction of 
added needed power units. This does 
not give them any greater liberty than 
they already have. 

Much, too, has been said, that the 
Government Control Corporation Act 
needs application to this bill. There is 
no exception to the Government Control 
Corporation Act that does not apply to 
other Government corporations issuing 
bonds not guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. Section 104 of the Byrd-Butler 
bill provides the Authority with the right 
to use the revenues that they receive 
from the sale of power. This bill con- 
tinues that authority and makes no ex- 
ception. 

All of the budgetary requirements of 
the Government Corporation Control 
Act are observed by this bill. It makes 
the gecounting system to the Bureau of 
the Budget as firm and as constant as it 
has been in the past, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JONES of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman called our attention to the 
importance and the relationship of TVA 
operations to the various Federal Gov- 
ernment functions, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the General Accounting 
Office. I searched in the committee re- 
port and in the hearings for a report of 
these various Government agencies with 
regard to this specific legislation. I do 
not find it. I wonder if the gentleman 
can advise whether departmental re- 
ports were sought and, if departmental 
reports were sought, what happened to 
them, why they are not available to the 
general membership of the House at this 
time, 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. First let me 
say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
there has not been any bill that has had 
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as much time spent on it in the last 4 
years as this. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
not my question. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man has asked me a question and I am 
answering him in my own way. 

We sought the reports of the various 
departments. Last year they were in- 
cluded in the report and in the hearings. 
There is not a single department or 
agency as far as I know that the com- 
mittee would be unaware of as far as 
its views are concerned. The Bureau of 
the Budget has been opposed to this bill 
unless we change congressional control 
to budgetary control, and that has been 
the position of the Bureau of the Budget 
all the way through. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The only 
question I ask is if reports were sought, 
and the gentleman says you did receive 
those reports. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Les. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Why are 
those reports not available to the mem- 
bership in the consideration of this bill 
at this time? I have asked for the hear- 
ings and gone through the hearings, and 
find no reference to them there. I looked 
through the report of the committee and 
there are no departmental reports there. 
How can we get hold of them? How can 
we see what they were, what they actu- 
ally said? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The reason 
why they are not included in this is be- 
cause the Committee on Public Works is 
very careful about the expenditure of 
funds and thought it was not necessary 
to republish what the agencies had 
already said. 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. Is it not a fact that 
all of the agencies of the Government 
oppose this bill unless the amendments 
recommended in the minority report are 
adopted? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It was my 
understanding that the amendments 
submitted by the minority were sug- 
gested by the Bureau of the Budget, yes. 

Mr. SCHERER. And by the General 
Accounting Office ana the Treasury. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The General 
Accountinz Office has never been for the 
expenditure of corporate funds for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority or any other 
Government corporation. 

Mr. SCHERER. Is it not a fact that 
all of the agencies of Government that 
are concerned with this matter oppose 
this legislation unless the amendments 
as set forth in the minority report or as 
proposed by the minority in committee 
are adopted? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. There is not 
a line in any report of the 85th Congress 
or the 86th Congress in which the Direc- 
tors of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
appointed by the President, objected to 
this bill, but on the contrary they said 
the terms of this bill were workable and 
needed by the corporation. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Mack]. 
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Mr. MACK of Washington. Relative 
to the colloquy that has just occurred 
between the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Byrnes] and the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jones] I point out that 
on page 3 at the very beginning of this 
year’s hearings, I asked the chairman 
of the committee to make available the 
printed hearings on last year's bill. 
These contained the reports of all the 
various agencies of Government. That 
printed report, so far as I can ascertain, 
has never been issued. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama suggested that it 
was a matter of economy which con- 
trolled the considerations of the com- 
mittee in not printing the departmental 
reports. Does the gentleman feel it is 
good economy to deny Members of this 
House the opinion of people who are 
close to this problem and who are in a 
position to know the effects of this legis- 
lation upon the fiscal problems of this 
Government? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I would 
not think it is either good or sound 
economy. 

Mr. Chairman, what is this great Gov- 
ernment agency that is called the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, commonly 
known as TVA? It is a wholly Federal 
Government-created agency financed 
completely and operated entirely by the 
Federal Government of the United 
States. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
distributes power over 80,000 square 
miles of territory. It serves 5 million 
people or 1,250,000 families, and many 
industries. Last year, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority did a gross business of 
$223 million. It is the largest power 
distributing agency in the United States. 
On that $223 million of gross business, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority had net 
revenues of $55 million which, were it a 
private operation, would be called net 
profits. Now there are Members of 
Congress and private citizens who be- 
lieve that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
should be dismembered and its individ- 
ual units sold to private power com- 
panies. There are other people who be- 
lieve that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
should be permitted to expand all over 
the United States and socialize the power 
industry of the Nation. These two 
groups, however, I am sure, are in a 
minority. The great majority of the 
people in the Congress and in the coun- 
try, I am convinced, believe that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is here to 
stay for a long time to adequately 
serve its area. This bill offers one 
means of enabling the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to expand to keep pace in 
its production of power to meet the 
growth needs of the area served, which, 
incidentally, is an area one and one-half 
times that of the six New England States 
combined. 

The President of the United States in 
1957 and on several later occasions has 
recommended to the Congress that a 
revenue bond financing plan be adopted 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Revenue financing for TVA has his ap- 
proval, But, the President insists that 
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the revenue financing should be under 
the regulation and control and with 
some authority exercised by the regular 
agencies of Government, namely, the 
Budget Bureau and the Treasury of the 
United States. The most important 
amendment which will be offered when 
the bill is read for amendment is one 
to be offered by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] to require that 
the Treasury of the United States ap- 
prove bond issues as to amounts, the 
timing and as to interest rates paid on 
TVA bonds. It is unthinkable that the 
Treasury Department should be called 
upon to manage a national debt of $288 
billion and then allow some lesser Fed- 
eral agency be a competitor against the 
U.S. Treasury in the bond market for 
public investment money. For such a 
competitor to enter the field might mean 
that the interest rate might be increased 
on all Federal bonds. Such an interest 
rate increase might run into tens or even 
hundreds of millions of dollars on the 
vast borrowing of $280 billion. 

The request that the Treasury have 
some say-so, even a veto power, if you 
want to call it that, on the issuance of 
the TVA bonds without its approval, is 
sound. Otherwise TVA financing by dis- 
rupting the bond market might cost 
the Government a great deal of money. 
Also, I am convinced that unless the 
Treasury does have some say-so, not 
just in an advisory capacity, but some 
positive and definite control over the 
issuance of these TVA bonds, that the 
President of the United States will not 
approve this legislation. 

What we on the minority side, and 
I think those on the majority side too, 
want is not a bill that is just going to be 
passed, then not signed by the President, 
We want a bill that will benefit the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The Gov- 
ernment owns, controls, and operates the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. It has ad- 
vanced to that agency $1,200 million for 
the construction of steam plants and 
for the building of power distribution 
lines. The TVA area certainly should 
return to the Federal Government some- 


‘time the $1,200 million which, after all 


is in the nature of a loan, and should also 
pay a reasonable rate of interest on that 
money. Rates for power in the Tennes- 
see Valley area should be such as to pro- 
vide that the beneficiaries of that power 
pay back to the Government both prin- 
cipal and interest on the money that has 
been advanced. That is a reasonable 
and sensible approach. It is what we 
of the Pacific Northwest do in the 
Bonneville power area. 

There are some advantages to this 
pending revenue TVA bond plan to the 
Federal Government. Under existing 
law TVA is obligated to pay back to the 
Federal Government $30 million a year 
during each of the next 40 years in order 
to liquidate this debt of $1,200 million 
which it owes the Federal Government. 

TVA never has in its 27 years of exist- 
ence paid one dollar of interest on any of 
this $1,200 million. On the Bonneville 
project in the Pacific Northwest we al- 
ways have paid on the principal and we 
always have paid interest on the money 
that was advanced. In the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project shippers and waterway 
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users are paying back both the principal 
and interest on all Federal funds ad- 
vanced. Power rates in the Tennessee 
Valley area should be on a basis to make 
these payments on principal and in- 
terest. 

The Federal Government receives 830 
million under existing law. Under this 
bill it will receive 3 percent interest. 
Three percent on $1,200 million is $36 
million a year. Under this bill TVA will 
pay $10 million a year on principal. 
That would make it $46 million alto- 
gether. I propose to offer an amend- 
ment to make the principal payment $20 
million a year. If TVA pays only $10 
million a year on principal it will require 
120 years to pay off its Federal debt. No 
plant, whether it be hydroelectric or 
steam, is going to last 120 years; it will 
either be worn out or will be obsolete 
long before that time. My provision for 
a $20 million payment will make it a 60- 
year repayment period instead of 120 
years. If the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity pays $36 million a year interest and 
$20 million a year on the principal, that 
will be $56 million. I think TVA can 
do this without financial hardship to 
TVA. 

Last year the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority had a profit of $55 million. In 
addition to that profit it had $44 million 
of depreciation money which is avail- 
able for the liquidation of debt or the 
payment of interest. In other words, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority had $99 
million available for debt retirement 
and interest payments. TVA can make 
this $20 million payment on principal 
plus the $36 million payment on interest 
and still have $43 million left to apply to 
the payment of bond principal, interest 
on bonds, and for the making of plant 
extensions. I think the $43 million is 
entirely adequate. 

Mr, AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
a ce the gentleman 4 additional min- 
u 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad this bill pro- 
vides for the payment of interest. I have 
felt for many years that this debt should 
draw interest. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to the situation at Bonneville. 
We lend money to the REA but we charge 
them interest, we lend money to the 
farmers but we charge them interest, we 
lend money to the veterans and charge 
them interest. The only people I know 
of who benefit from loans made by the 
Federal Government without paying any 
interest on those loans are the benefici- 
aries of the power developed and sold by 
TVA. We should put a provision in for 
the payment of interest and I think that 
is no more than fair. Whoever is re- 
sponsible for it deserves a great deal of 
credit, and I am glad to see it in the 
bill. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I may say 
to the gentleman that the Federal in- 
vestment in the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration in the Pacific Northwest is 
about the same as the investment that 
has been made by Congress in TVA. The 
Bonneville Power Administration has 
paid to the Federal Government in 25 
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years a total of $189 million in interest. 
The TVA has not paid one dollar. The 
Bonneville Power Administration paid 
last year $22 million in interest. The 
TVA paid nothing. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. The gentleman stated 
that TVA should charge sufficient rates 
to pay all obligations, including the ap- 
propriated investment of the United 
States. That was not in the bill last 
year, as I understand it, but it is in the 
bill, subsection (f), page 10 of the pres- 
ent bill, is it not? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Yes. 
The provision is in the bill that TVA must 
charge sufficient rates to pay principal 
and interest to the Government and in- 
terest on the bonds it sells to the public 
for plant expansions. 

Mr. BAKER. One of the big issues 
here is whether or not there is sufficient 
congressional control. I read from the 
bottom of page 5 of the present bill: 

Provided, however, That, except with the 
approval of the President during a period 
of national defense emergency hereafter de- 
clared by the President or by the Congress, 
no such bond proceeds, nor any power reye- 
nues, shall be used to initiate the construc- 
tion of an additional power-producing proj- 
ect until (1) the corporation notifies the 
President and the Congress of its plan to 
construct such additional project, and (2) 
following such notification, a period of 90 
days, while Congress is in a single session, 
elapses without the passage of a concurrent 
resolution disapproving such construction. 


Irrespective of any other amendments 
involved, does not the gentleman feel 
that gives to Congress the right to ap- 
prove or disapprove any particular proj- 
ect, such as a steam plant, or of any 
money that may be spent? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The 
TVA is operated by three Directors, each 
of whom serves 9 years. Without these 
controls, legislative and otherwise, any 
two of these Directors, one of whom may 
have 6 to serve and the other 9 years, 
can become practically dictators of the 
TVA operation. This bill does give Con- 
gress the right to disapprove, but does 
not give it the power to initiate. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER], has made a very close study of 
the legal technicalities of Government 
controls. He later will provide you very 
informative answers to each of these 
technical legal questions involved in 
Government controls. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thought I fol- 
lowed the gentleman rather closely when 
he referred to the interest provision in 
the bill, although I interpreted the gen- 
tleman’s remarks to indicate that he 
was not satisfied with the interest provi- 
sion, I have heretofore been informed 
that the gentleman was satisfied. 

Mr. MACK of Washington, Iam satis- 
fied with the 3 percent. I raise no ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is what I 
want to get. 
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Mr. MACK of Washington. Iam satis- 
fied with the interest rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Mack] 
has expired. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SCHERER]. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
3460, the bill which we are considering 
today, when first introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis], was 
similar to S. 1869 of the 85th Congress 
which died in the Rules Committee at 
the close of that Congress. 

The minority was determined then as 
it is now to press for the adoption of 
three or four amendments which it felt 
were essential if this legislation was to 
be acceptable at all. There was a sort 
of informal agreement or understanding 
among those of us who opposed this leg- 
islation as introduced that we would each 
direct our energies toward presenting and 
bringing about the adoption of one of 
these amendments. 

It happened that my assignment dealt 
with confining and limiting the service 
area of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
I need not remind you that I was not 
able to bring about the adoption of such 
amendment by the Committee on Public 
Works during the 85th Congress; in fact, 
I could not even get the committee to 
consider such an amendment. 

This year the picture changed com- 
pletely with respect to this amendment. 
This year it had a champion with influ- 
ence and prestige. 

The extremely capable, distinguished, 
and highly respected gentleman from 
Georgia, the Honorable CARL VINSON, saw 
that if the TVA extremists had their way 
and H.R. 3460 was passed as written, it 
would not be too many years before TVA 
would be supplying taxpayer-subsidied 
power throughout a large part of the 
South. He saw that not too many years 
later, its tentacles would reach through- 
out Kentucky, West Virginia, and across 
the Ohio River into my bailiwick. 

The gentleman from Georgia saw that 
the cleverly worded provisions of H.R. 
3460 dealing with the service area meant 
just the opposite of what the proponents 
intended. Mr. Vinson said, and I use 
his own words: 

Although the proponents of this bill rep- 
resent the intention of the bill to be to con- 
fine TVA to its existing service area with 
some minor flexibility, the truth is that the 
provisions of this bill, in express terms, per- 
mit the expansion of TVA’s existing service 
area into an additional area of some 25,000 
square miles (or approximately 31 percent of 
TVA's existing service area). 


Mr. Vinson, in his testimony, said fur- 
ther: 

The bill also contains a number of loop- 
holes, ambiguities, and exceptions which 
could be used to permit unlimited expansion. 


As a result of his execellent presenta- 
tion and sound logic, Mr. VINSON SUC- 
ceeded in getting a majority of the com- 
mittee to adopt his amendment with 
some modifications. 

In general terms, the Vinson amend- 
ment provides that, unless specifically 
authorized by an act of Congress, the 
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present power facilities and those sub- 
sequently acquired by TVA shall not be 
used for the sale or delivery of power for 
use outside the service area of TVA as 
it existed on July 1, 1957, with the one 
exception that, when economically feasi- 
ble, it is permissible for TVA to provide 
service for interconnection with other 
utility systems for exchange power ar- 
rangements which were in effect on July 
1, 1957. 

The committee modified the Vinson 
amendment by providing that TVA shall 
have the right to continue service to 
Dyersburg and Covington, Tenn., service 
to these two cities having been com- 
menced subsequent to 1957. The com- 
mittee amendment further provides that 
TVA shall have the right to enter into 
contracts to supply power to six other 
communities which at the time of the 
hearing on this bill were in the process 
of qualifying for TVA power. 

I know some will say, “Well, SCHERER, 
zon got what you want. Why talk about 

Gr” 

I want to talk about it simply because 
most of those who have opposed TVA 
or the expansion of TVA feel that the 
Vinson amendment has put an end to 
further TVA expansion and encroach- 
ment. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. 

As soon as Mr. Vinson had gone and 
the infiuence which this venerable gen- 
tleman had cast over the committee room 
vanished, exceptions to the limitation of 
area as prescribed in the Vinson amend- 
ment were made. Six communities 
which are not receiving service now, 
which have no contracts for service, but 
which were merely, according to the pro- 
ponents, getting ready to apply for serv- 
ice, were included. 

Is anyone so naive as to believe that, 
as time goes on, TVA will not find addi- 
tional excuses or reasons why other com- 
munities should be included as exceptions 
to the Vinson amendment? In fact, I 
just learned that amendments are to be 
offered which will exempt additional 
communities from the operations of the 
Vinson amendment. Does anyone be- 
lieve that, after TVA has been given its 
bond-issuing authority, assaults will not 
be made to repeal the Vinson amend- 
ment? 

Let’s take a look. A few years ago, 
when a number of private utilities were 
forced to sell out to TVA because they 
could no longer compete with Govern- 
ment-subsidized power, a gentleman’s 
agreement was reached whereby TVA 
solemnly and publicly agreed not to fur- 
ther pirate customers from private util- 
ities and to confine its service area for- 
evermore to that of July 1, 1957. 

Today, as I have pointed out, there are 
eight communities outside this service 
area which now are getting or will get 
TVA power. 

In spite of this gentleman’s agreement, 
the proponents of TVA, as has been 
pointed out, had inserted in this bill 
language which expressly gave them 
25,000 additional square miles of terri- 
tory and, as Mr. Vinson stated, opened 
the door for unlimited expansion of 
TVA’s service area. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jones], who is the capable 
and able spokesman for the TVA point 
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of view, frankly stated before the Rules 
Committee that he not only opposed the 
Vinson amendment but that he feels it 
is basically wrong. 

Everyone knows that, before the ink 
on this bill is dry, the propaganda and 
campaign for decimation of the Vinson 
amendment will begin. Some of the 
proponents of TVA will argue during 
this debate that TVA has not expanded 
its service area appreciably for years. 
With tongue in cheek they will say that 
TVA has kept the gentleman’s agree- 
ment. 

There is only one reason why TVA 
has not expanded more rapidly. The 
cheap TVA rates have pirated industry 
from community after community at an 
accelerated tempo into the Tennessee 
Valley. 

TVA has been so busy developing ad- 
ditional power output to take care of the 
demands of these carpetbaggers within 
its present service area that it has been 
almost impossible to expand its service 
area. In fact, according to the propo- 
nents, the whole purpose of this bill is to 
provide funds to build steam plants to 
supply the heavy demands of those who 
have been drawn and shanghaied into 
the area by cheap power costs. 

If we give TVA the $750 million bond- 
issuing authority, with or without con- 
gressional control, the socialized power 
boys will have a field day. Today and 
for the next few years the restrictions in 
the Vinson amendment will not bother 
them. They will be busy catching up 
with the requirements which have been 
built up in the present service area. 

But when they have taken care of 
their own backyard, the sky will be the 
limit. It will be simple. They can use 
this $750 million bond-issuing authority 
over and over again because the bill 
merely provides that they shall not have 
more than $750 million worth of bonds 
outstanding at one time. 

Furthermore, it will be a compara- 
tively simple matter for them to come to 
Congress and ask that their bond-issuing 
authority be increased. In fact, in the 
Committee report, they say that it will 
have to be increased in the next 5 or 6 
years. I can just hear the arguments 
that will be made in 1964 and 1965 by 
the TVA apologists. They will piously 
point out that their requests will not add 
to the national debt—at least not so that 
you can see it; that people in the adjoin- 
ing areas down in Mr. Vinson’s Georgia 
should have the benefit of the cheap 
power rates produced by a well-man- 
aged company with an extremely suc- 
cessful operation. 

Frankly, I have gotten a little tired of 
hearing the TVA people pat themselves 
on the back about their fine manage- 
ment and their flourishing operation. It 
should be. 

Even you and I should be able to run 
a successful business if the initial invest- 
ment was paid by the taxpayers; if we 
were relieved from paying the 52 per- 
cent corporate Federal income tax; if, 
in lieu of local taxes, we could pay sums 
far less than those paid by our com- 
petitors. We could do an even better job 
if in addition we were given 120 years to 
pay back the capital investment, while 
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our competitors had to amortize their 
plants in less than 50 years. Put TVA on 
an equal basis with private enterprise, 
make it pay the 52 percent Federal taxes, 
and it would be running deficits like the 
Post Office if the current rates were kept. 

Another thing that irks me is the con- 
stant assertion that the taxpayers’ in- 
vestment in TVA is really not a debt or 
obligation of TVA because TVA proper- 
ties are assets of the Government and of 
us taxpayers. 

It is the kind of asset that does not 
do me, my constituents, or the consumers 
of electricity in my district, one iota of 
good. In fact, it is a liability to my 
people and yours. 

We were taxed to pay for the initial 
investment. It has been paid back only 
in part. Furthermore, by the creation 
and operation of this socialized public 
power facility with our own money, we 
are caused in turn, year in and year out, 
to pay more taxes in order that the privi- 
leged few can have cheap power. 

I would like to know if this is the kind 
of an asset any of us wants. If I am 
part owner of TVA as the proponents 
contend, I would like to sell or dispose of 
my holdings, quickly and at a bargain 
price because I not only get no return 
on my investment, but the blamed thing 
costs me money, year in and year out. 
How much am I bid? 

The only effective way to keep TVA 
from unlimited expansion is to continue 
to require all appropriations to be made 
by the Congress. No Congress is going 
to give TVA $750 million or more in di- 
rect appropriations. 

Control will not come by the Vinson 
amendment but by requiring TVA to 
come to the Congress for its appropria- 
tions, year after year. In this way, it is 
fairly certain that TVA will not be 
granted money to expand beyond its 
present service area. 

Furthermore, the less we permit it to 
expand, vertically or otherwise, the fewer 
industries will be attracted and pirated 
to the area from your State and mine. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The hear- 
ings on page 242 carry a compilation of 
tax amortization given to the various 
utility companies throughout the coun- 
try. I notice that the Ohio Edison Co. 
received $105,591,000 in tax amortiza- 
tion. The Ohio Power Co. received 
$272,087,000. Do you distinguish that 
as being private enterprise or socialism? 

Mr. SCHERER. I say there is a defi- 
nite difference. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. A definite 
difference? 

Mr. SCHERER. Les. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. These tax 
amortizations are going to be paid by 
the taxpayers in the service area of the 
TVA, so I do not see why you are com- 
plaining so loudly because of the de- 
velopment of a river in one area of the 
country; there is going to be some tax 
liability on all the people of the coun- 
try. I thought that the gentleman’s no- 
tion of Government in that respect had 
been dissipated from the minds of legis- 
lators a long time ago, 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I noted with considerable in- 
terest the failure of the gentleman from 
Ohio to answer the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. I might point out in this con- 
nection that if the logical extension of 
the theory of the gentleman from Ohio 
were held, then probably one-third of 
the United States industrial plants built 
during World War II would not have 
been built, because they were certainly 
built under tax amortization plans and 
under “socialism” as the gentleman from 
Ohio might call it. I was interested, too, 
in the comments of the gentleman from 
Ohio regarding the 52 percent corpora- 
tion tax and I wonder if someone intro- 
duced legislation which would prohibit 
the device used by closely held corpora- 
tions that have their payrolls stacked 
with the members of the family in order 
to avoid the 52-percent corporation tax 
where some of them end up paying as 
little as 18 percent—I wonder whether 
he would support elimination of this 
loophole. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
this most important bill. It is impor- 
tant not only to the States of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, its passage is vital to the 
Nation for TVA is a great national pro- 
gram. We need to be reminded of its 
history. We ought to salute the Con- 
gress which established the agency in 
1933. We ought to honor the manage- 
ment of the TVA and the people of that 
area who have worked together to carry 
out this great regional program that the 
Nation might be stronger. 

When I say that TVA is a national as- 
set, I am not thinking only of the way 
in which it acted with dramatic speed 
to provide the power essential for the 
production of the metals and the chemi- 
cals necessary for victory in World War 
II; nor am I thinking only of the world 
records in speed of construction estab- 
lished through the magnificent effort of 
this Federal agency in building the proj- 
ects to supply the power to make the first 
atomic bomb. When I say that the 
continuance of the TVA is essential to 
the security of the Nation, I am not 
thinking only of the fact that today more 
than half the energy produced by TVA 
goes to supply facilities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission at the arsenal of 
Huntsville, Ala., and the Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Depot, facilities 
built to protect us all, to guarantee a 
measure of security to the free world. I 
am not thinking alone of the fine record 
of performance which TVA has achieved 
in meeting these commitments, nor of 
the resulting savings to the taxpayers in 
the Government’s own power bills. 

These TVA achievements are recog- 
nized by all as national benefits. It is 
easy to acknowledge their importance, 

I should like to make another point, to 
emphasize another issue. I want to af- 
firm my belief that it is just as im- 
portant to the future security of this 
country that every region should be 
strong and prosperous. An abundant 
supply of energy for the people to use 
on their farms and in their homes and 
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in their business enterprises is a basic 
requirement of strength and security. In 
this one region Congress laid down the 
policies for a power supplier to follow. 
Every State in the Union has profited by 
the demonstration of the application of 
those policies. 

Parenthetically I might say that if 
they do nothing else TVA has demon- 
strated how to produce power efficient- 
ly at reasonable rates and demonstrated 
it to such an extent that almost in- 
numerable private power companies 
learned valuable lessons as a result of 
which they were able to reduce their 
rates and still make fabulous profits. 

TVA has established standards and 
goals in this Nation and I for one from 
New Jersey am grateful that they estab- 
lished those goals. Every State in the 
Union benefits because the economic 
status of this region is improving. It is 
becoming a better market for the goods 
and services of other areas, and its citi- 
zens contribute a greater share of the 
total tax revenues which support all Fed- 
eral programs. Power consumers, power 
suppliers have learned and can learn 
much in the future from this public op- 
eration of a power system managed un- 
der policies established in the Congress. 

The fact that we are today considering 
a bill to authorize TVA to issue revenue 
bonds is itself a measure of success. It 
means that in the future the additional 
facilities required to meet the increas- 
ing power requirements of the farms and 
homes and the business enterprises of 
this area will be financed by revenues 
from power consumers. The assets of 
the Government will be enhanced, but 
without the annual appropriation of 
funds for investment in power facilities. 
These bonds will be true revenue bonds, 
not guaranteed by the Government, 
resting for their security on the revenues 
derived from the application of the prin- 
ciples Congress laid down in the TVA 
Act of 1933. 

After long and careful consideration 
by the Committee on Public Works this 
bill is now before us. It is a good bill. 
The interests of the owner of the TVA 
facilities, the Federal Government, are 
protected, and the importance to the 
Nation of this great public power system 
is acknowledged. 

I would like to submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the consideration of my neigh- 
bors in the Committee. the splendid edi- 
torial in the New York Times in which 
they point out quite properly that New 
Yorkers and those from that area should 
be accustomed to this sort of proposition, 
the sale of revenue bonds, on the basis 
of the experience represented by the Port 
of New York Authority and the Tri- 
borough Bridge Authority. Without 
these facilities the harassed commuters 
in and out cf New York from Connect- 
icut, New Jersey, anc Pennsylvania 
would have suffered many more pains 
than they now suffer. They are analo- 
gous to the proposal before us. We 
would have made infinitely less progress. 

And I would like to say to my friends 
in the committee from the TVA area that 
we do not consider that people who move 
their businesses to the State of New 
Jersey and use our facilities to add to the 
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patterns and the richness and the variety 
of our life are carpetbaggers. Carpet- 
bagger“ is a very unpleasant term. We 
are doing all we can to invite new people 
to come into our region; we offer induce- 
ments. 

This is free, open competition in the 
very best sense of a free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. JONAS. I may have misunder- 
stood the gentleman, but I believe he 
said that one reason he was so much in 
favor of the bill is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was permitted to acquire its 
power requirements at a cheaper rate. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not remember saying at cheaper rates. 
I said this facility has done such a re- 
markably efficient job, especially during 
World War II, that the entire national 
security benefits received under those 
rates were less than for private power. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman may be 
interested to know that the figures show 
the rates now paid by the Government 
for its power requirements from TVA 
exceed the rates paid to private utilities. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would be interested to know if that state- 
ment can be substantiated. I do know 
that if the private power sources were 
to increase their rates as much as 1 mill 
to the cost of the kilowatt-hours the 
Government’s electric bill would be about 
$50 million a year greater than it is now. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. First of all, 
the point has been made that this bill is 
not one involving power rates. This is 
a bill to enable the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to provide self-financing, 
which will reduce the Government’s ap- 
propriations for this agency. In refer- 
ence to the figures which the gentleman 
quotes about cost, there were no figures 
submitted to the Committee on Public 
Works by either the proponents or op- 
ponents of this bill that would indicate 
the cost of private power to the Govern- 
ment is cheaper than that of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I do not 
know where the gentleman from North 
Carolina obtained his figures. The last 
annual report of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority shows that the rate charged 
to the 10 Government agencies was 3.98 
mills- per kilowatt-hour. Those under 
other contracts exceeded that cost and 
was something over 4 mills. The Federal 
Government is getting a pretty good bar- 
gain. I would like to remind the gentle- 
man from New Jersey that the rate based 
upon present consumption by the Atomic 
Energy Commission alone if it were in- 
creased 1 mill it would be a tax burden 
upon the taxpayers of this country of an 
additional $51 million. 
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Mr. JONAS. The information I have 
is that in 1958 the average rate charged 
by TVA to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was 3.9 mills per kilowatt, or 3.86. 
The information also indicates that the 
power purchased from the Ohio Valley 
Electric Corp. in 1958 by the Atomic 
Energy Commission was only 3.8 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. I am sure that infor- 
mation is available. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. If 
the gentleman has it, will he tell us 
where it is available? 

Mr. JONAS. From the report of the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States in his review of power billings 
and related activities under AEC con- 
tracts for electric power. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BALD- 
WIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, first 
I should like to compliment and com- 
mend the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Davis], and the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jones], the joint authors 
of this bill. Although there are a num- 
ber of us who disagree with them on some 
of the provisions of this bill, I want to 
commend them for the diligence and the 
ability with which they have represented 
the interests of their constituents. 

Mr. Chairman, the section to which I 
would like to devote my comments is sec- 
tion 15d, subsection (e) of the bill, which 
states the relative priority between the 
amount due the American taxpayer from 
TVA as compared to the repayment of 
interest on bonds that would be issued 
under the authority of this bill. 

Should Congress enact section 15d(e) 
of H.R. 3460 in its present form Congress 
will have relegated the interest of the 
taxpayers in the TVA to a secondary 
position. Under this provision the re- 
payment of the principal invested by the 
taxpayers and the payment of a return 
on that money advanced by the taxpay- 
ers can be made by the TVA each year 
only after interest and amortization re- 
quirements have been met on the rev- 
enue bonds of the TVA. 

Section 15d(e) of this bill on page 9 
beginning on line 16 makes it clear that 
the net power proceeds of the Corpora- 
tion in excess of those required to meet 
the obligations under provisions for rev- 
enue bonds are to be used for the pay- 
ment of a return on the amount of funds 
received from appropriation investment 
and repayment of such investment. This 
clearly means that the payment of prin- 
cipal and interest on the revenue bonds 
of the Corporation will be a first claim 
upon the net power proceeds of the Cor- 
poration. 

The net power proceeds of the Cor- 
poration are the funds available after 
all operating expenses, payments in lieu 
of taxes, and such like have been made 
by the Corporation as provided on page 
4, lines 9 to 19. There is not a thing 
ambiguous or unclear about the lan- 
guage in subsection 15d(e). The bond- 
holders will get their interest and amor- 
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tization payments under the bond con- 
tracts first. Only after all of the claims 
of bondholders have been met and after 
all of the operating expenses of the TVA 
have been paid, will come the repayment 
of the appropriated funds and the pay- 
ment of a so-called return upon such 
appropriated funds. 

And what is more under this very sub- 
section should TVA desire, it could defer 
both the payment of such return and the 
repayment of the appropriated invest- 
ment for as much as 2 years. 

What is the investment now of the 
taxpayer in the facilities of the TVA? 
It is more than $1,600 million. Close to 
$1,200 million of this was derived direct- 
ly from appropriations, and over $400 
million was derived from the reinvested 
power revenues of the TVA. These re- 
invested power revenues are in the same 
category as appropriations, because had 
they not been reinvested the money 
would have been available to the Treas- 
ury of the United States to reduce the 
amount of Government borrowings or 
the amount of money to be raised by 
Federal taxes. Had not power revenues 
been reinvested the TVA would have had 
to secure larger appropriations. As a 
consequence it is obvious that all of this 
money in fact came from the hard- 
pressed taxpayers of this country. We 
all know what a job it is to find the 
money to pay the tax bills imposed upon 
each and every one of us. 

Proponents of this bill contend that it 
is not right and proper that the payment 
of interest and the repayment of the 
principal of this Government investment 
should be paid ahead of the claims of 
revenue bondholders. They contend 
that this investment, that this fund ad- 
vanced by the taxpayers represents not 
a debt owed to the taxpayers but that it 
is the equivalent of stock ownership by 
the taxpayers in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Now let us look at this claim. 
Actually the Tennessee Vailey Authority 
as created by Congress is not a stock 
corporation, it is a wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporation. 

It has always been the intention of 
Congress that the funds advanced by the 
taxpayer to the TVA was a debt owed 
by the TVA to the taxpayer. If this was 
not the intention of Congress, then why 
did Congress in 1947 require that the 
power investment derived from appro- 
priations should be repaid to the Treas- 
ury in not more than 40 years? 

In fact this bill itself recognizes the 
principle of repayment by requiring that 
at least $10 million a year of the funds 
derived from appropriations be repaid. 
If this investment represents the equiva- 
lent of stock ownership, why did Con- 
gress ever direct that it be repaid? 

The Comptroller General, who is the 
arm of Congress in watching the execu- 
tive agencies of the Government, has 
always considered the funds invested in 
power facilities derived from appropria- 
tions as a debt owed by the TVA to the 
taxpayer and not as an equity invest- 
ment. This is obvious from his repeated 
statement that “we have consistently 
recommended that the authority be di- 
rected to pay interest on the investment 
in the power program.” Interest is the 
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word of the Comptroller General. He 
did not say dividends or a return. He 
used the word “interest”; interest is the 
money paid for the use of money bor- 
rowed from another person. Interest is 
not the return on an equity investment. 
It is a charge imposed for borrowing 
money. This money invested in the TVA 
by the taxpayer costs the taxpayer 
money, according to the Comptroller 
General, and that cost is measurable 
with reasonable accuracy by the cost to 
the Treasury for public debt borrowings. 
Thus the Comptroller General, by in- 
sisting that interest be paid upon the 
appropriated investment, clearly recog- 
nized that this represented debt owed to 
the American taxpayers and not a stock 
investment. 

Entirely apart from whether this in- 
vestment is an equity investment or 
whether it is a debt owed to the tax- 
payers—I am satisfied that it is a debt 
is there any reason why claims due to the 
taxpayers as a whole should be made 
secondary to the claim for the payment 
of principal and interest due to only a 
small segment of the American people, 
that is, those who will buy the TVA’s 
revenue bonds? Why should the Amer- 
ican taxpayers as a whole be made sec- 
ondary to but a small segment of the 
Nation, those who buy revenue bonds? 

In my opinion, the provisions of sec- 
tion 15d(e) require amendment so that 
the payment to the Treasury of principal 
and interest on appropriated funds 
should be made by the TVA before funds 
are made available for the payment of 
principal and interest on the revenue 
bonds which money will be owed only to 
a small segment of the American people. 
It is only fair, it is only just, it is only 
honorable that the claims due to the tax- 
payers of the entire Nation should be 
met before satisfying the claims of the 
small minority that might buy the TVA’s 
revenue bonds. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, the bill we have before us 
today is the result of a very lengthy 
series of deliberations by the Committees 
on Public Works of both the House and 
the Senate. 

Thanks to the progress which our 
country is making, every utility system, 
private, public, or in between, has had to 
expand to supply the need of the people 
of the United States for electricity, not 
just to supply the new population or any 
new industry but to take care of the nor- 
mal growth within the area. In order to 
meet the need for this growth, this par- 
ticular program has been worked out. 

The program was suggested back in 
1954 by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
The U.S. Chamber of Commerce pro- 
posal was not so strong in the restric- 
tions that it would put upon TVA in the 
financing plan that was submitted at 
that time. It proposed that these bonds 
be sold exclusively to the U.S. Govern- 
ment, that it be entirely a Government 
operation, which, of course, would have 
been very simple for TVA, and far less 
expensive. But through the various 
ramifications about this program that 
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have developed since 1955, with hear- 
ings in each body nearly every year 
since that time, the present bill is be- 
fore us. 

There are many imperfections in the 
bill compared with what might be re- 
garded as perfection by the proponents 
and the opponents of TVA, but the bill 
is the best that could be arrived at in the 
sense of the feeling of the majority of 
the committee as a bill that would ac- 
complish its purpose without undue re- 
strictions upon the necessary growth of 
the TVA and without undue restrictions 
on the legitimate power of the Congress 
of the United States to have some au- 
thority in the regulation of this agency. 

The amendments we have heard about 
from the minority members cover a 
number of various parts of this bill, but 
basically every one of these amendments 
is designed to restrict the power of the 
financing operation in this operation and 
to give that power to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

These amendments would put in the 
control of the Bureau of the Budget any 
type of expanded program that was nec- 
essary for TVA, instead of the Congress, 
as would be proposed under this bill. 
Any type of program submitted to the 
Congress under the admendments would 
have to be cleared by the Bureau of the 
Budget. This means that if there were 
opposition to any type of expansion the 
Bureau of the Budget could veto it and 
the Congress could never hear about it 
from the directors of TVA or their dele- 
gated subordinates who testify before 
the congressional committees each year. 

That is the net effect of all the amend- 
ments, to give new power either to the 
Bureau of the Budget or to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. These amendments 
should be voted down for a number of 
reasons, but basically they should be 
voted down to preserve the prerogatives 
of the Congress in seeing that the power 
it delegates should be in the hands of 
the agencies to which it delegates it, or 
else reserved to the Congress. They 
should be voted down so that no official, 
such as the Secretary of the Treasury, 
would have the power in the future to 
prevent this normal expansion of TVA 
operations by the simple exercise of a 
veto in regard to a bond issue. 

That basically is the issue that the 
House of Representatives will be called 
upon to vote on in regard to these amend- 
ments. It is not some technicality to 
simplify the bill or anything like 
that. Remember—the issue is whether 
or not the power is to be surrendered to 
the Bureau of the Budget and whether 
or not the power of the Congress is to be 
surrendered to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I, for one, am jealous of the 
prerogatives of the Congress in this field 
and I believe we should guard them care- 
fully here. 

If we want to delegate powers to an 
agency because we believe it can oper- 
ate efficiently, well and good, but let us 
not delegate these powers to some inter- 
mediate body that can and may, as we 
have seen in the past, override the view- 
point of the Congress in the control of 
these agencies. I believe when they 
override the viewpoint of the Congress, 
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they are overriding the viewpoint and the 
will of the people of the country. The 
bill before us offers a great opportunity 
for the Congress to restore to the TVA 
the opportunity for progress and devel- 
opment that was recognized so univer- 
sally so far as this great agency is con- 
cerned a few years ago. 

The amendment that has been adopted 
in committee in regard to territorial 
limitations, I think, is entirely too re- 
strictive. But, the amendment has been 
adopted and I think its effect will in the 
long run be felt in the great yardstick 
of the TVA in regard to utility rates over 
the rest of the country, and that that 
yardstick will be far less effective than 
it has been in the past. But, that amend- 
ment has been adopted. It is in the bill 
and we now are going to have a Tennes- 
see Valley Authority that will have to 
live with that bill. I hope the Congress 
will approve the bill that we have before 
us today so that the TVA can operate 
to meet the normal growth that is part 
of the great American economic adven- 
ture that we are engaged in to bring a 
better standard of living to all of our 
people. We have a great opportunity 
here today to give this agency the oppor- 
tunity to make its contribution to the 
great economic growth and future of 
America. I hope the Congress will meet 
the challenge. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3460, popularly known 
as the TVA self-financing bill. In doing 
so, I desire to pay my best compliment 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis], che chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, and to the gentleman from Alabama 
Mr. Jones], my colleague, both of whom 
have worked most diligently and faith- 
fully over the period of the last 3 or 4 
years to bring this Tennessee Valley 
Authority self-financing bill to the floor 
of the House. They have labored well. 
The bill before us attests that fact. I 
support the bill, I oppose all crippling 
amendments that may be offered to fur- 
ther hamstring the operation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The enactment of the Davis-Jones bill 
will give notice to the Nation and to the 
world that the great power system of the 
TVA has passed another milestone. This 
self-financing bill will enable the TVA 
to generate sufficient power for the area 
which it serves. The management of the 
TVA now believe that in the future the 
capital requirements of the system can 
be met from the earnings of the TVA 
itself, and from the proceeds of the 
sale of bonds issued on the basis of a 
pledge of those earnings. They make a 
persuasive case that the TVA can carry 
out the program laid out for it by Con- 
gress without returning to the Congress 
for an annual appropriation of funds for 
investment in power facilities. The 
Congress should rejoice that TVA has 
pomora this status of financial ma- 

urity. 
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This bill is recommended by the TVA 
Board as a fair and workable bill. The 
President, through the Bureau of the 
Budget, has in the last four sessions of 
the Congress recommended the enact- 
ment of such a self-financing bill as is 
before the House today. Thus we have 
a bill now being considered which carries 
out the wishes of all interested parties: 
the President, the Congress and the 
agency itself. 

May I stress several points in connec- 
tion with this bill which I believe require 
some mention. First, since its inception 
in 1933 the TVA has operated with no 
cost to the Government or to the people 
of the United States. TVA has covered 
all its operating costs by revenue it has 
earned through its own operations. That 
is, all the cost of operation, payments to 
States and counties in lieu of taxes, and 
charges for depreciation have been paid 
from revenues. In addition, these reve- 
nues have provided a return to the Gov- 
ernment is the owner of TVA. The net 
earnings have averaged 4 percent on the 
Government’s capital investment over 
the years, and the investment was made 
during a period when the cost of money 
to the Government has averaged about 
2 percent. This financial record speaks 
for itself. 

Further, TVA is owned by the Gov- 
ernment. Thus not only do the people 
of the United States continue to earn 
a profit from TVA, and receive repay- 
ments of capital investment, but when 
it is all paid back we will still own all the 
facilities. 

TVA has had a tremendous effect not 
only within its own area but throughout 
the United States because the electrifica- 
tion of the homes and farms within the 
area has opened up a market for the rest 
of the country for washing machines, re- 
frigerators, and many other types of elec- 
trical equipment. Most of this equip- 
ment is manufactured in other sections 
of the country and these purchases have 
poured millions of dollars into these 
other areas, creating jobs, strengthening 
and expanding industry, and strengthen- 
ing the economy and the overall pros- 
perity of other areas of the Nation. 

In its long, proud history I believe that 
one of the greatest accomplishments of 
the TVA has been the service it has given 
to this Nation in national defense, both 
in peacetime and in wartime. During 
World War II the existence of the TVA 
made possible the work of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The savings to the 
Government in both time and money as 
a result of the fact that TVA was ready 
and able to provide this power to one of 
our most vital wartime programs prob- 
ably never can be fully estimated. Since 
then better than 50 percent of all elec- 
trical energy which TVA generates has 
gone direct to installations of the Federal 
Government, including the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission plants at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Paducah, Ky., the Army’s 
Redstone Arsenal at Huntville, Ala., and 
the Air Force’s Arnold Engineering De- 
velopment Center at Tullahoma, Tenn. 

The opponents of this bill have raised 
a number of objections to the bill as it 
now stands. They claim that TVA has 
not been paying its way; that there is 
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not sufficient congressional or govern- 
mental control insofar as TVA is con- 
cerned; and further that there has been 
insufficient territorial restriction placed 
on the TVA. I think any fair-minded 
person who analyzes the pertinent sec- 
tions of H.R. 3460 will realize that the 
bill more than answers all of these vari- 
ous bugaboos that have been raised 
against the enactment of this needed 
legislation. 

First, as to the question of TVA pay- 
ing its way. As the law now stands, the 
Government Corporations Appropriation 
Act of 1948 requires that TVA make 
payments to the Treasury which will 
equal the amount of funds appropriated 
for investment in a power facility within 
40 years from the date such facility com- 
mences operation. H.R. 3460 would re- 
quire the TVA to pay to the Treasury an 
annual return on its appropriation in- 
vestment in its power system that will 
be measured by the Treasury cost of 
money computed as of the beginning of 
the fiscal year when each payment is to 
be made. As a result, I would like to 
point out that these payments will be 
larger than those which are now required 
under the present law. Further, TVA 
will pay into the Treasury annually un- 
der this bill a repayment sum of not less 
than $10 million on the Government’s 
capital investment in TVA. 

Now as to Federal control. At all 
times both the Bureau of the Budget 
and Congress will be fully informed of 
TVA’s operations. Under the bill TVA 
will be required in its annual budget to 
submit its best estimates of the amount 
of bonds it expects to issue and of ex- 
penditures from any and all sources dur- 
ing the fiscal year in accordance with the 
existing budgetary provisions of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act. Fur- 
ther, to insure adequate congressional 
control, the bill contains a special pro- 
viso that except during a national emer- 
gency and with the approval of the Pres- 
ident, neither bond proceeds or power 
revenues may be used to begin construc- 
tion of any additional power producing 
project until TVA has notified the Con- 
gress and the President of its intention 
to begin such construction, and at least 
90 days of a single session of Congress 
have elapsed thereafter without adop- 
tion of a congressional resolution dis- 
approving such construction. Further, 
on the question of governmental control, 
I might point out that TVA will still be 
annually audited by the General Ac- 
counting Office and will continue to file 
annual reports of such audits with the 
Congress as it now does. 

Under the bill, no more than $750 mil- 
lion of TVA bonds may be outstanding 
at any one time. This will provide funds 
for a relatively few years, perhaps no 
more than 4 and almost certainly no 
more than 7. Congress will thus have 
an early opportunity for a full review of 
operations under the legislation. 

Provisions are included requiring con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the 
Treasury prior to the issuance of bonds. 
At the request of the Secretary the is- 
suance of bonds will be deferred for a 
maximum of 90 days. These arrange- 
ments are similar to those now in effect 
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for certain other Government corpora- 
tions, including the Federal intermediate 
credit banks, the Central Bank for Co- 
operatives, and the regional banks for 
cooperatives. These corporations now 
issue bonds and similar instruments 
which are not obligations of nor guaran- 
teed by the United States. Congress 
exempted such issues from ‘Treasury 
control under the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act. 

One of the questions that has been 
raised in opposition to the bill is that it 
does not tie TVA down sufficiently, and 
that TVA will be able to expand through- 
out the Nation. As a matter of fact, the 
area serviced by TVA has remained sta- 
ble for years. ‘There is in the present 
law no geographical limitation on TVA’s 
area of service. However, in order to 
kill once and for all this charge that 
has been raised by those who hate TVA, 
this bill for the first time definitely and 
specifically limits the geographical area 
which may be serviced by TVA. 

Let me quote from the language in the 
bill, and I think that will answer those 
who are fearful, and needlessly so, of 
the expansion of TVA. Let me further 
state that it is my understanding that 
the language I am about to quote was 
placed in the bill at the request of those 
who are so worried about TVA's spread- 
ing throughout the country. It is their 
language and it certainly should satisfy 
all who are so concerned about this 
problem. 

The language I quote is as follows: 

Unless otherwise specifically authorized 
by act of Congress existing and subsequent- 
ly built, leased or acquired power facilities 
of the Corporation shall not be used for 
the sale or delivery of power for use outside 
the service area of the Corporation as it 
existed on July 1, 1957, except when eco- 
nomically feasible for exchange power ar- 
rangements with other utility systems with 
which the Corporation had such arrange- 
ments on said date, 


I believe nothing further need be said 
on this point. The language speaks for 
itself. 

Now that TVA is in a position to raise 
the money it needs in the private money 
market, it becomes the responsibility of 
Congress to provide a legislative frame- 
work which will permit TVA to secure the 
money to carry out its program without 
recourse to appropriations. I need not 
open up the question whether Congress 
would be willing to finance TVA power 
requirements with further appropria- 
tions if the Administration should re- 
quest appropriated funds for this pur- 
pose. The fact is that the present Ad- 
ministration has not requested appro- 
priated funds for new generating units 
for TVA since 1953. I think it is not 
likely to do so in the future. The fact 
is that TVA does not need appropriated 
funds if the Congress will but allow TVA 
to borrow money on its own credit. That 
is what this bill would do. 

There is one thought I should like to 
leave with the Members of the House if 
nothing else that I say should be remem- 
bered. Any borrower must have his 
house in order if he is to obtain credit 
on favorable terms. Neither TVA nor 
any borrower can raise money in compe- 
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tition with all the other borrowers in 
the money market if he operates under 
a charter which hobbles management or 
which siphons off the earnings which 
bondholders feel should be a first pledge 
to them. Remember that TVA’s bonds 
are untested and that lenders will be 
asked to buy a new security that they 
have never bought before. If we seri- 
ously intend to give TVA a fair chance 
to demonstrate its ability to raise capital 
on the strength of its own pledge of 
revenues, let us by all means not thwart 
and handicap TVA with burdens and 
restrictions which will make lenders 
doubtful that TVA bonds are a premium 
security. Let us not substitute their 
judgment for the judgment of TVA as to 
what authority it must have if it is to 
finance itself successfully without re- 
course to appropriations. If we are to 
hold TVA responsible for financing itself 
at minimum cost, let us provide TVA with 
the authority commensurate with this 
responsibility. 

I have tried in these few minutes to 
highlight what I think are the pertinent 
portions of this bill and why it is needed. 
Let me sum up by saying that in one 
form or the other over the past few years 
there have been expressions from the 
executive branch, from the legislative 
branch, from the TVA itself, and through 
the committee hearings held on former 
bills that there is definite need for such 
a self-financing bill es is before the 
House today. This bill is a workable bill. 
It is a fair bill. It is a bill that has been 
worked out carefully between men of 
goodwill from all sections of the Nation, 
who are interested in advancing not only 
the interest of the TVA but the interest 
of our entire Nation. The time for dis- 
cussion has come to an end; the time 
for action has come because, unless we 
pass this bill, TVA can no longer finance 
the new investment which is essential 
if we are to avoid a power breakdown in 
the Tennessee Valley area. Let us end 
once and for all any question as to 
whether or not the TVA, which has 
proved for over a 25-year period its tre- 
mendous value to the Nation as a whole, 
shall continue to carry out the great re- 
sponsibilities the Congress has placed 
upon it. 

Mr. Chairman, in the 11 years I have 
served in Congress, I have supported the 
TVA. Throughout that time I have 
urged that TVA be allowed to adequately 
serve the people who live in the TVA 
service area. They have no other source 
of power for their homes and for their 
businesses. The Government of the 
United States has more than a billion 
dollars invested in the TVA power sys- 
tem. Iam not much of an economist, but 
I do know that it is good economy for 
our Government to prudently and rea- 
sonably protect that large inyestment. 
If we hamstring the TVA we do violence 
to the well-being of the people of the 
Tennessee Valley area, who like all of 
us are dependent upon electric power 
in their daily lives. Not only that, but 
we do violence to the billion dollars of 
taxpayers money invested in TVA. The 
Davis-Jones bill is the best TVA self- 
financing bill the Committee on Public 
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Works was able to bring to this floor. 
It is worthy of our support. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, since 
some comment has entered the discus- 
sion concerning rates, I would like to 
read into the Rrecorp at this point the 
following information which I take from 
the “Report to the Congress of the United 
States,” the “Audit of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority” for the fiscal year 1958, 
which was transmitted to the Speaker of 
the House by the Comptroller General of 
the United States under date of Jan- 
uary 15, 1959. I read from page 47 of 
mis audit report the following informa- 
tion: 

In 1957 the TVA furnished the Atomic 
Energy Commission at Oak Ridge 18 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. at a cost of 
$73 million at a rate of 4.01 mills per kilọ- 
watt-hour. 


I am rounding out the figures and 
leaving out the odd dollars. 

In 1958 the rate came down to 3.9 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. Those figures are for 
Oak Ridge. 

At Paducah, during 1957, TVA fur- 
nished the Atomic Energy Commission 
as follows: 124 billion kilowatt-hours of 
power at an average rate of 4 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

In 1958, the rate was 3.86 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

The TVA furnished the Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center in 1957 
power at an average rate per kilowatt- 
hour of 8.89 mills and in 1958 at a rate of 
7.82 mills per kilowatt-hour. The TVA 
furnished other Federal agencies not 
identified in this audit in 1957 at 4.05 
mills per kilowatt-hour and in 1958 at 
3.91 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

My only point being that the Govern- 
ment is not getting a great bargain from 
the TVA for the power it consumes. 

In other words, the Government is 
paying TVA just about as much for the 
power it consumes as it pays private 
utilities located around the periphery 
which also furnish power to Government 
agencies, 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man reallzes, of course, that the two 
plants he has mentioned were built un- 
der cost-plus contracts by that company. 

Mr. JONAS. I am not talking about 
how they were built; I am merely talk- 
ing about what the Government pays 
for the power it consumes. I maintain 
that it is not getting any great bargain 
from TVA. TVA should sell power to 
the Government at cost; I do not think 
it ought to derive any profit from it. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The gentle- 
man is contending that for a plant con- 
structed by Federal funds on a cost-plus 
basis to sell power to the Government is 
all bad, but that power sold to the Gov- 
ernment by a private company is all 
good. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman misun- 
derstands me; I am not talking for any 
private utility; it is worth pointing out, 
however, that the private utility pays 
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taxes to the Federal Government and 
2 does not pay any Federal income 


es. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I do not see 
any difference between a private utility 
and a public utility if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to buy from both. 

Mr. JONAS. The difference is that 
the Federal Government derives a tax 
from the private utility. TVA pays no 
taxes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hundred 
and six Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer.] 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been very much interested in some of the 
arguments propounded to this time, by 
the majority particularly with regard to 
the intents and purposes of the amend- 
ments being proposed by the minority, 
specifically with reference to the amend- 
ments with which I am concerned, and 
that is the auestion of congressional con- 
trol, not necessarily Bureau of the 
Budget control; I am concerned with the 
control of the U.S. Congress over TVA. 

Obviously, if Congress is going to con- 
trol it is going to be submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget and then obviously 
the Bureau of the Budget comes into the 
picture. I do not see how you can escape 
that. 

The argument of the majority is that 
the Government Corporations Control 
Act will take care of it. Actually we 
have little control under that because 
section 26 of the TVA Act is exempted 
therefrom. If they operate under the 
Corporations Control Act that, too, has 
to go to the Bureau of the Budget, it has 
to go to the President. So I have con- 
siderable reservation as to whether or not 
the Corporations Control Act would ap- 
ply effectively at all even if the majority 
argument that it is not reported by H.R. 
3460 is accepted. 

I direct attention at this time to lines 
16 to 22 on page 5 of the bill, where it is 
specifically provided without any exemp- 
tion or exception: 

The issuance and sale of bonds by the Cor- 
poration and the expenditure of bond pro- 
ceeds for the purposes specified herein, in- 
cluding the addition of generating units to 
existing power-producing projects and the 
construction of additional power-producing 
projects, shall not be subject to the require- 
ments or limitations of any other law. 


This language already exempts TVA 
from any control under present law, in- 
cluding the budget procedures of the 
Government Corporation Controls Act. 

If taken to its full intent and pur- 
pose as written, it would, in my opin- 
ion, obviously mean that it would not 
be subject to even the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act which the propo- 
nents claim in the report it would be 
subject to. 

But let us concede that position for 
the purpose of argument, let us assume 
it is subject to the Government Cor- 
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poration Control Act. I recall the ma- 
jority members of the committee when 
that issue was raised said: Why, TVA 
is for all practical purposes exempted 
from the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act, all of its operations are ex- 
empted, under section 26. 

Lock at the committee report, and I 
call your attention to page 40 thereof. 
This is an indication of the extent to 
which, even if you concede the position 
of the majority, TVA is exempted from 
even the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act. 

Section 26 provides specifically that 
“the proceeds for each fiscal year derived 
by the Board from the sale of power or 
any other products manufactured by the 
Corporation, and from many other activ- 
ities of the Corporation, including the 
disposition of any real or personal prop- 
erty, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States at the end of each 
calendar year, save and except such part 
of such proceeds as in the opinion of 
the Board shall be necessary for the Cor- 
poration in the operation of dams and 
reservoirs, in conducting its business in 
generating, transmitting, and distribut- 
ing electric energy and in manufactur- 
ing, selling, and distributing fertilizer 
and fertilizer ingredients.” In what? In 
the operation of its dams and reservoirs, 
in conducting its business in generating, 
transmitting and distributing electric 
energy, and in manufacturing, selling, 
and distributing fertilizer and fertilizer 
ingredients—it is exempt from the Con- 
trol Act. 

How this broad exception could pos- 
sibly be made greater than that, I frankly 
do not know. 

The amendments I shall offer I intend 
to read in just a moment. If they are 
considered seriously and carefully, it will 
be seen that the objective of these 
amendments is to retain in Congress con- 
trol over TVA. This is not an argument 
over the usual whipping boy, the Bureau 
of the Budget, or anybody else. This is 
to retain control in Congress over TVA, 
and I do not mean by “after the fact”, 
approval only of new projects, as sug- 
gested in this bill. I do not mean that 
90 days after the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has supposedly considered it. 
The Appropriations Committee has not 
the authority to act, even under the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act. It 
has not authority to act on the budget 
submitted by the TVA, and under the 
provisions of this bill they would have 
no authority to act upon it either. The 
only thing that Congress can do is to 
pass a concurrent resolution of both 
bodies opposing a proposed plan for con- 
struction only, and if that took in excess 
of 90 days TVA could then go ahead. 
That means nothing. 

I think that direct congressional ap- 
propriation authority ought to apply to 
TVA. 

Why am I concerned about this? Why 
are the taxpayers of this Nation right- 
fully concerned about this thing? If you 
will look in the 1957 report of the Senate, 
you will see why every one of us repre- 
senting our constituents here in the 
U.S. Congress should be concerned over 
control by you as Representatives of the 
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people of this great Nation, all of the 
people who have a financial interest in 
this TVA operation, and want to see it 
operated soundly. Some of them do not 
oppose TVA having bond issue authority, 
but they want us as Representatives in 
the U.S. Congress to have something to 
say about how that authority is exer- 
cised. That is all there is to it, that is 
the only question that is open. They 
want us to have that authority, and they 
want that authority to be effective. 
They do not want us to have an 
“after the fact say so,” perhaps by joint 
resolution, limited only to new projects 
or plants, which every one of us knows 
is very difficult to pass in the first in- 
stance and is beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Appropriations Committee, which is 
the committee that is acknowledged and 
recognized as the proper committee to 
consider appropriations in the U.S. 
Congress. 

Why should the people of every State 
in this Nation be concerned? Let me 
give you some examples of what the tax- 
payers’ investment of some of these 
States is in TVA and why we, the Rep- 
resentatives of our people, who sit here 
on the floor of this House, should be 
concerned about how TVA. is operated in 
the future and want an affirmative say 
about it. 

Alabama has an investment of $20 
million, Florida has an investment of 
$27.9 million, New York has an invest- 
ment of $294.1 million, Ohio has an in- 
vestment of $120 million. 

The taxpayers throughout the whole 
of the country have a total interest in 
TVA of $1,600 million. These are the 
reasons why we in Congress should be 
concerned about retaining reasonable 
and legitimate control over TVA. 

The amendments which will be offered 
are couched in reasonable terms. Let 
me say in all seriousness and in honesty 
from my standpoint, it is not my inten- 
tion to “gut” the TVA bill. It is not my 
intention to weaken the TVA in its 
announced purpose and the intention of 
the legislation to permit them to issue 
bonds as a financing method as an 
alternative for appropriations from the 
U.S. Congress, knowing that TVA is ob- 
viously going to advance and grow, al- 
though it is, to some extent, limited ter- 
ritorially under the bill in the future. 
So, the amendments which I propose are 
consistent with the objective but retain 
control in the U.S. Congress over what 
TVA does in the future. 

Now, what is the situation today? 
What will be the situation under this 
bill? The situation today is that TVA 
must come to the U.S. Congress for the 
approval of any additional powerplants, 
even when those plants are constructed 
out of revenues. We are not even talk- 
ing about additional appropriations; we 
are talking about revenues. TVA today 
must come to the U.S. Congress for 
approval for building new plants, and we 
have had that issue on the floor of this 
House, where it should be, and we have 
fought it out year after year, as we 
should, as representatives of the people: 
the question of steam versus hydroelec- 
tric generating plants and other means 
involved, right here in the U.S. Congress, 
where these issues should be decided, 
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and not in the hands of three men; ap- 
pointed for how long? For 9 years. To 
what extent are they answerable to the 
President of the United States, or anyone 
else, for that matter? They are ap- 
pointed for 9 years. Today, obviously, 
so far as revenues are concerned, as I 
said before, they must come to the Con- 
gress for approval. 

Now, so far as appropriations are con- 
cerned, it is abvious on its face they 
have to come to the Congress for that 
money in excess of revenues which they 
need for expansion purposes. They have 
to come to the U.S. Congress for appro- 
priations, where they should come. 

Now, what is happening under this 
bill? As it is now, they have to come to 
the Congress of the United States for 
new plants, whether it be out of reve- 
nues or appropriations, but they are say- 
ing that “in the future we do not have to 
do that; we will do as we please. We do 
not have to submit to the will of Con- 
gress,” except that after the fact they 
do not like it—they cannot well turn it 
down in the appropriation bill, action 
ratified by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate—no, they have to pass a 
concurrent resolution: disagreeing with 
what TVA does. 

And, so, here is the crux of this prob- 
lem as I see it. Wein the U.S. Congress 
have a responsibility of seeing that our 
taxpayers, who have invested $1.6 billion, 
have a right in seeing that the operation 
is sound and honest and it accomplishes 
the objectives it was intended to. We 
cannot shirk it; we cannot shift it to 
anyone else. And, we cannot use the 
Bureau of the Budget as a whipping boy, 
or anybody else, for that matter, either. 
The fact is that this bill weakens the 
control which Congress presently has 
over the construction of new plants, 
whether it be out of revenues or appro- 
priations, obviously. So, what has hap- 
pened? The TVA consistently has been 
trying to get out from under Govern- 
ment control, and everybody knows that, 
and here is the vehicle with which they 
are going to do it. So, what are they 
going to do? Instead of coming to the 
Congress for appropriations requiring 
congressional approval, they are going to 
issue their own bonds and be free of the 
appropriation process of the Congress. 
Now, that is how simple it is, and there is 
no one who can dispute that that will be 
the effect of this legislation. But, the 
appropriation processes, so far as TVA 
is concerned, so far as additional plants 
are concerned, will no longer be opera- 
tional. So, the TVA can go on its merry 
way. And, it is extremely important 
that we in the Congress retain control. 

In regard to the specific amendment 
involved to accomplish that objective, 
the principal amendment is on page 5. 
If you will turn to page 5, you will see 
exactly what the effect will be, and you 
will see further that this amendment 
gives adequate elasticity and flexibility to 
the operation of TVA under the bond 
issue; that it will not hamper it in the 
slightest, and still leave control in the 
U.S. Congress for the appropriation 
process when it comes to the construc- 
tion of new plants, which is presently 
the law. 


May 6 


- Let us read this amendment. The 
amendment: will strike out on page 5, 
line 6, starting with “the issuance and 
sale of bonds” which I just read down 
through page 6, line 7, and will substitute 
this language. Please listen to this lan- 
guage and you will see what I say is cor- 
rect, because I am presenting it honestly 
to accomplish the objective of making 
the TVA operation effective and yet not 
give up control by Congress: 

Bond proceeds and power revenues shall 
be available for the purposes specified herein, 
including the addition of generating units to 
existing power-producing projects and the 


-construction of additional power-producing 


projects: Provided, however, That the esti- 
mates of the financial condition and opera- 
tions of the Corporation for the current and 
ensuing fiscal years and actual condition 
and results of the operation for the last com- 
pleted fiscal year contained in the annual 
budget programs of the Corporation sub- 
mitted pursuant to sections 102 and 103 of 
the Government Corporation Control Act 
(31 U.S.C. 847 and 848) shall include esti- 
mates of the amount of bonds to be issued 
and sold. and bond proceeds and power 
revenues— 


Which are exactly the same type of 
things Congress today has control over— 
to be expended by the Corporation for the 
current and ensuing fiscal years and its 
actual expenditures of bond proceeds and 
power revenues for the last completed fiscal 
year— 


This is the clause that gives them ade- 
quate flexibility. This first clause is the 
one that gives Congress control— 
Provided further, That except as budget pro- 
grams transmitted pursuant to said section 
103 may be modified by the Congress— 


Note that— 
may be modified by the Congress, bond pro- 
ceeds and power revenues shall be used by 


the Corporation to carry out such budget 
programs— 


In other words, Congress is going to 
have something to say about how this 
bond issue, as well as the revenues, are 
spent, which authority Congress present- 
ly has. Now here is the flexibility given 
the TVA— 


subject to such reasonable adjustments as 
the Corporation may determine to be neces- 
sary due to changes in requirements for 
power facilities and the amounts of expendi- 
tures necessary therefor. 


There are two other amendments 
which will be offered. On page 8, it will 
have the effect of striking out lines 7 
through 11 and lines 14 through 17, and 
again involving the question of the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act which 
today permits the Secretary of the 
Treasury to determine where deposits 
shall be made in banks. That amend- 
ment reads as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer: Page 
8, lines 7 to 11, strike out “notwithstanding 
the provisions of sections 302 and 303 of the 
Act of December 6, 1945, as amended (59 
Stat. 601-602, 70 Stat. 667; 31 U.S.C. 867- 
868) or any other law, but subject to any 
covenants contained in any bond contract,“: 
and, in lines 14 to 17, strike out “and deposit 
said proceeds and other funds, subject to 
withdrawal by check or otherwise, in any 
Federal Reserve bank or bank haying mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System;“. 


The third amendment is equally criti- 
cal in that it avoids the dangerous prece- 
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dent of excluding the TVA budget from 
being included in budget estimates of 
surpluses and deficits. This is a most 
serious departure—and a dangerous 
precedent. The amendment reads: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer: Page 
6, in line 15, change the comma to a period 
and strike out the remainder of the para- 
graph ending in line 22 as follows: “and 
such proceeds and bonds shall not be in- 
cluded in computations of receipts, expendi- 
tures, surpluses, or deficits in the budget 
prepared annually pursuant to section 201 
of the Act of June 10, 1921, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 11), except to the extent of the 
amounts budgeted by the Corporation for 
payments pursuant to subsection (e) hereof 
on account of the appropriation investment 
as therein defined, and for reduction of said 
investment.” 


TVA is coming to Congress and asking 
that the U.S. Congress give them special 
authority and special privileges. There 
is no other Government-owned corpora- 
tion today that has the authority that 
TVA would have under this legislation. 
There is not any question about that. 
No other corporation has that authority 
today, no wholly owned Government 
corporation. 

What privileges are they asking for 
under this bill? The privileges that 
they ask, as I see it, are greater than 
those given to any wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporation today. I just want 
to cite a few of these to show how critical 
and how important it is that we retain 
congressional control if we are going to 
give these privileges; that is, the U.S. 
Congress in the future should have some 
say-so about how those privileges are 
exercised and how the taxpayers’ in- 
terests in the future are protected. 

The bill completely repeals the Gov- 
ernment Corporations Appropriation 
Act under the first paragraph of the 
bill. That is the present law, that re- 
quires TVA to come to the Congress for 
construction of a new plant when they 
use revenues earned by the corporation. 
They are repealing that, 

Of course the bill provides for lease 
and lease-purchase authority without 
any restrictions whatever as to how it 
shall be exercised. It is to me interest- 
ing to note that these lease-purchase 
authorities, as far as TVA is concerned, 
are apparently good, even though it is a 
wholly-owned Government corporation, 
but it is bad for the Government when 
building Federal facilities throughout 
the United States. 

The so-called Vinson amendment to a 
great extent has been weakened and will 
in the future be weakened even to a 
greater extent, in my opinion, by the fact 
that a number of specific communities 
were exempted from it. I predict many 
more will request exemption in the 
future and open to Congress an un- 
limited field for opening up the terri- 
torial limitation. 

Also under the bill, as you will see on 
page 4, when determining net proceeds, 
which is important in paying off these 
bond issues, that depreciation accruals 
are excluded in determining net reve- 
nues, which is, of course, contrary to the 
usual business concept, 

Also, as I say, on page 6, for instance, 
TVA, assuming the Government Corpo- 
ration Control Act applies, after action 
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is taken on that, does not even have to 
submit to the Government Apportion- 
ment Act, which every other Government 
agency today does. They do not even 
have to submit to that. On page 6, line 
13, it says they would not even have to 
submit to it. They can go their merry 
way and do whatever they want to do. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is rele- 
gated to the position of an adviser to 
TVA, and that is all. He has no author- 
ity to deny their right to issue these 
bonds of a specific type or interest rate, 
he can only advise with them for a pe- 
riod of time. Even though the issuance 
of those bonds at that time might be 
contrary to the best interests of the peo- 
ple of this Nation as a whole in that 
other bond issues of the Government are 
being considered and sold, and it might 
even be prejudicial to TVA, too, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has nothing to 


say about it. 
Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. There is another feature 
of this bill that is contrary to my under- 
standing of the way the debtor-creditor 
relationship has always existed. As I 
read the bill, the Directors of TVA have 
the exclusive right to determine them- 
selves that they are not able to pay two 
successive payments of the money to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. CRAMER. Right. 

Mr. JONAS. Did the gentleman ever 
hear of any other situation where the 
board of directors of a debtor corpora- 
tion had the exclusive right to determine 
for itself whether it would pass over 
some payments due to its creditor? 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is 
pointing out another salient reason why 
the U.S. Congress should have the right 
to control, to determine whether or not 
during that 2-year period, if they choose 
to exercise it, they have rightly done so. 

Mr. JONAS. There is no provision in 
this bill for them to catch up when the 
payments are omitted. 

Mr. CRAMER. I could go through 
other sections where TVA is being given 
special privileges with regard to lease 
and lease-purchase projects, the trans- 
fer of properties for that purpose, the 
hiring of engineers, even though a lease- 
purchase project is involved. They 
have the power to hire the engineers for 
that purpose. 

Of course these bonds become in effect 
bonds that can be invested in by all 
Government agencies that are author- 
ized so to do. So we are going to end 
up giving TVA bond issuing authority 
and then having Social Security or other 
Government agency buying up the bonds. 
That is exactly what is likely to happen. 

There have been some questions with 
regard to whether the executive agen- 
cies approve or disapprove of this legisla- 
tion. There is one recommendation 
with which I am primarily concerned, 
and believe me, I am trying to bring this 
bill into conformity with what I con- 
ceive to be the reasonable position of the 
executive branch, because in my opinion, 
based on the President’s 1958 and 1959 
proposals in his budget messages con- 
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cerning this matter, I cannot see how the 
bill can be signed in its present form. 

The President in 1958 submitted the 
expression under revenue bonds that 
they should be “subject to regular 
budgetary review.” 

In 1959, he said, “Congress is still 
maintaining budgetary control of the 
program.” And, in my opinion, this bill 
does not accomplish that. The Bureau 
of the Budget, naturally, in this instance 
came out in opposition to the bill because 
they wanted proper budgetary control, 
which means congressional control over 
operations in the future. The Treasury 
Department stated that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority should be required to 
submit a capital budget program for ad- 
vance approval by the Budget and the 
Congress—and the Congress—and its op- 
eration should be included in the budget 
and the General Accounting Office had 
the same thing to say. I think this is 
a serious matter for us, as Representa- 
tives in the Congress, to retain the neces- 
sary and essential control of the TVA in 
the future. 

In the 1957 report on the then pending 
bill in which, so far as these objections 
are concerned, there is no material dif- 
ference, it is noted on page 44 of that 
report, No. 1124, 85th Congress, ist ses- 
sion, with regards to departmental dis- 
approval of the following: 


It is our considered judgment that the 
majority of the Committee on Public Works 
acted with undue haste in reporting H.R. 
4266. Although Members of Congress have 
known for 2 years that the Budget Bureau, 
the Treasury, and the Comptroller General 
had objections to many provisions contained 
in this bill, the committee failed to ask rep- 
resentatives of these agencies to appear be- 
fore it to present their views. Certainly 
there exists no emergency to justify con- 
ferring such unusual powers on TVA without 
careful consideration of all aspects of the 
problem. 

The Comptroller General in 1955, after re- 
viewing a bill identical with H.R. 4266, con- 
cluded that such a measure was “basically 
objectionable because of the extent to which 
it removes TVA from the controls now exer- 
cised over its activities by the Congress and 
the executive branch.” 

President Eisenhower, on January 16, 1957, 
told Congress in his budget analysis for 1958, 
submitted along with his budget message, 
that “legislation is recommended to author- 
ize the TVA, subject to regular budgetary re- 
view, to finance new generating facilities by 
the sale of revenue bonds.” Since H.R. 4266 
does not make the TVA’s expenditures de- 
rived from revenue bonds or from power rev- 
enues “subject to regular budgetary review,” 
and since it “removes TVA from the controls 
now exercised over its activities by Congress 
and the executive branch,” it does not con- 
form to the President's recommendations. 


With regard to the recommendation 
of the Bureau of the Budget, the Treas- 
ury Department and the Comptroller 
General, the following: 


The Budget Bureau: In commenting on the 
Budget Bureau’s extensive modifications of 
the TVA-drawn legislation in 1955 the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget pointed 
out to TVA’s Chairman that “these modifi- 
cations in the bill are largely in the direc- 
tion of preserving the form and substance 
of Presidential and congressional control 
over the policies of the TVA which are now 
provided under the Government Corporation 
Control Act.” 
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Specifically, the Budget Bureau submitted 
an amendment which it said made clear 
“that the budgetary review and congressional 
approval procedure provided for by the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act shall apply 
to the use of the proceeds of revenue bonds.” 

The Bureau of the Budget, in 1957, in com- 
menting on the proposed bond legislation 
asserted: 

“The legislation should provide for execu- 
tive and legislative review, as now applies to 
all wholly owned Government corporations 
under the terms of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, of proposed expenditure 
plans for new or expanded power facilities.” 

The views of the Deputy Director of the 
Budget Merriam expressed in the 1958 House 
hearings on S. 1869 were quoted on the page 
containing the text of the amendment. 

The Treasury Department: The Treasury 
Department also commented on this matter, 
April 29, 1957, specifically in relation to H.R. 
4266: 


“TVA should be required to submit a capi- 
tal budget program for advance approval by 
the Budget and the Congress, and its opera- 
tions should be included in the budget.” 

The Comptroller General: In 1955 the 
Comptroller General objected that the pro- 
posed legislation was “basically objectionable 
because of the extent to which it removes 
TVA from the controls now exercised over 
its activities by the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch.” 

He objected that the legislation would “re- 
move any effective control by the Congress 
over the TVA power operations.” 

In his April 26, 1957, letter to Chairman 
Cuavez, he said: 

“We believe that prior congressional ap- 
proval should be required for construction of 
new power facilities.” 

His latest audit report on TVA released in 
January 1959 contains the same recommen- 
dations. “We have consistently taken the 
position,” he said, that “the financing of 
Government activities of this character 
should be by appropriations. We further 
believe that the present law does not result 
in effective control by the Congress over im- 
portant capital expenditures of TVA and that 
the law should be amended to strengthen the 
control of the Congress.” 


Objective of minority amendments is 
to meet on a reasonable basis and with- 
out hampering the necessary bond issu- 
ing authority to conform to the objec- 
tions as raised. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I must 
say I have listened to the gentleman who 
just preceded me with amusement, but 
I cannot say with profit because I think 
he has given, at least in part, some mis- 
information and incorrect information. 
He says that the TVA will not make ap- 
portionment of the bond proceeds under 
the Deficiency Appropriation Act. The 
so-called antideficiency bill relates to 
appropriations and only to appropria- 
tions. The antideficiency bill does not 
relate to bond revenue and other types 
of revenue in many agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. He says he is not for—and he 
uses the inelegant word—‘gutting” the 
bill. I am reminded of the man who 
said, “Be quiet little fish. Iam just going 
to take your insides out.“ The gentle- 
man has been against the bill in com- 
mittee. He has opposed the bill before 
the Committee on Rules. He has op- 
posed the Tennessee Valley Authority 
consistently in his record here in the 
Congress. If the gentleman will show 
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me one time where he has voted for the 
TVA on any measure since he has been 
in Congress, I would be interested in see- 
ing that record. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I will not yield at this 
time because the gentleman had all the 
time he has needed and my time is lim- 
ited, but I would like to see a record of 
where the gentleman supported the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

There are those, Mr. Chairman, who 
want no bill at all in the matter. I know 
that there are those who feel that, if we 
are to have any legislation on this sub- 
ject, it should be the most restrictive and 
most repressive possible legislation that 
this Congress could enact into law. 

There are others who regard this bill 
as the most vital and important piece of 
legislation that this Congress will con- 
sider. It is most important to many of 
us because what we do here today will 
affect the lives of the people of a great 
section of our country—an area of 80,000 
square miles, comprising parts of seven 
States, for the TVA service area em- 
braces parts of seven States and has a 
population of 6 million people. 

Today, more than 150 municipal power 
systems and REA cooperative distribu- 
tion systems in this area have an in- 
vestment of $781 million, including the 
great steam plant being constructed by 
the city of Memphis, Tenn., which is now 
nearing competition and will go into 
service in a few months. 

There are more than 1,500,000 power 
customers in the TVA area who, last 
year, purchased 19,000, 900,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity. The TVA is 
the sole source of power for these 150 
distributing systems with their 1½ mil- 
lion power consumers. 

Therefore, I repeat, what we do here 
today vitally affects the 6 million people 
of this great section of our country and 
these 6 million people are necessarily in- 
terested and concerned in this legisla- 
tion and what we do about it. Our peo- 
ple need this legislation to finance their 
future power needs because, as we all 
know, the TVA has been denied any ap- 
propriations for necessary additions to 
its power capacities for the past 6 years. 
We are all aware of the continuing re- 
pressive actions and climate toward the 
TVA which has existed during those 
years. We know that no appropriations 
at all have been made for TVA’s power 
needs in the past several years. 

During these last few years, TVA has 
been using portions of the profits from 
power sales to make some needed addi- 
tions to its power system. But, we all 
know that no utility can possibly keep up 
with the demand for power in its area if 
it is limited to using only the revenue 
from its own power operations. The 
additional capacity the TVA has built 
and is building with its power revenue 
will not be enough to meet the growing 
demand for TVA power inside its pres- 
ent service area, Its margin of capacity 
over the demand is getting narrower and 
narrower. Unless it is able to find other 
funds, this great area of our country is 
certain to suffer a power shortage in the 
years ahead. 
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What we are considering here today is 
an alternative method of financing— 
self-financing by the TVA and by the 
people of the area. A good portion of 
the bonds that will be authorized by 
this legislation will be sold to the people 
of the TVA area—and I assure you that 
they will buy them. They will be gilt- 
edge bonds which will be paid off by the 
TVA from the power sales to the people 
of the TVA area. 

Mr. Chairman, there are those who 
may feel that this is a new or novel prop- 
osition. The sale of revenue bonds by the 
TVA is certainly not new or novel. They 
have had a lot of experience in the issu- 
ance of bonds in the past. As a matter 
of fact, TVA has issued some seven dif- 
ferent series of bonds in the past. They 
were authorized by Congress under sec- 
tions 15-a, 15-b, 15-0, of the TVA Act in 
the early days of TVA’s history. In one 
instance TVA was authorized to issue $50 
million in bonds; in another instance it 
was authorized to issue $61,500,000. 
Under these authorizations, TVA did 
issue several series of bonds totaling $65 
million. All of these bonds have been 
fully liquidated and paid off—and I 
might add, they were paid off many years 
ahead of maturity. So, this is not a new 
or novel proposition. Many of the 
water conservation districts under the 
reclamation program in the West issue 
revenue bonds. The New York Port Au- 
thority and other Government corpora- 
tions of necessity issue bonds from time 
to time with various programs and 
financing. 

Surely, at this time when we are so 
concerned with the need for reducing 
appropriations, the Congress will permit 
the people of our area to finance their 
own progress through enactment of this 
self-financing legislation. The bonds 
are taxable. They are not tax exempt 
bonds and they will thus produce reve- 
nue for the Government and yet the 
bonds will not be obligations of the Gov- 
ernment and will not increase the na- 
tional debt. 

The major provisions of the bill have, 
I believe, been covered by my colleagues, 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis], the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Jones], and others of the Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

I do not want to point out that the bill, 
H.R. 3460, represents a reasonable com- 
promise of many views after long and 
detailed consideration. The issues of 
this bill have been debated both in the 
Congress and outside of Congress for 
more than 5 years. 

No fewer than five sets of hearings 
have been held in the House and in the 
Senate on this legislation in the 84th, 
85th, and the present Congress. The 
Senate passed a compromise in the last 
session. But the House in its crowded 
schedule did not get an opportunity to 
act on this matter, notwithstanding the 
excessive hearings and a favorable re- 
port on the bill. 

I want to point out that this legislation 
was first proposed by President Eisen- 
hower in his budget message to Congress 
on January 17,1955. Iquote: 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is giving 
immediate attention to the possibilities of 
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financing further expansion of its power sys- 
tem by means other than Federal appropria- 
tions. The Authority has been requested to 
complete its studies in time to permit con- 
sideration by the Co in this session 
of any legislation that may be necessary. 


The requested legislation was sub- 
mitted to the Congress later in 1955 and 
hearings were held on it in that year. 
On January 16, 1956, in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1957, we find this: 

There is pending before the Congress legis- 
lation which the administration has pro- 
posed for financing power facilities of the 
TVA through the sale of revenue bonds. 


On January 16, 1957, in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1958 we find the following: 


Legislation is recommended to authorize 
the TVA (subject to regular budgetary re- 
view), to finance new generating facilities by 
the sale of revenue bonds. 


In his budget message of January 13, 
1958, the President said, and I quote: 


In accordance with my earlier recommen- 
dations, both Houses of the Congress have 
had under consideration legislation which 
‘would authorize the sale of revenue bonds by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. I hope that 
action on appropriate legislation will be 
speedily concluded. 


In the budget for this year we find the 
following: 

Proposed legislation will again be recom- 
mended to the Congress, its purpose being to 
permit the issuance of revenue bonds as an 
additional means of financing needed power 
facilities, 


So, Mr. Chairman, the President. ad- 
vanced this idea for this legislation in the 
first place and he has repeatedly called 
for passage of this legislation in his 
various messages to the Congress. 

The members of the present Board of 
Directors of the TVA—Gen. Herbert D. 
Vogel, Mr. Arnold R. Jones, and Dr. 
Frank J. Welch—who has, as we know, 
recently resigned—were all appointed by 
President Eisenhower. It is significant 
that Board members have approved this 
legislation as has been pointed out. I 
quote from a letter written to our col- 
league, Chairman Davis, giving the 
Board’s opinion on this bill: 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
BOARD or DIRECTORS, 
July 29, 1958. 


Hon. CLIFFORD DAVIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In response to your inquiry we welcome 
the opportunity to express our deep con- 
cern that the legislation now before your 
committee to authorize TVA to issue reye- 
nue bonds be favorably reported and ap- 
proved by the House at this session of the 
Congress. Enactment of self-financing leg- 
islation is urgently required to enable TVA 
to meet the growing defense and domestic 
demands for power in the area. We believe 
Senate bill 1869 as approved by the Senate 
last year provides a workable basis on which 
to undertake this new means of financing, 
Managerial fiexibility commensurate with 
responsibilities delegated to the Board by 
law should be retained in bill in order to 
permit effective and efficient operations, and 
to insure minimum costs, including those 
of procurement, design, construction, and 
interest. TVA's plans, programs, and ex- 
perience under the new legislation will be 
fully reported to the President and the Con- 
gress each year under existing law, as well 
as under special provisions for consultation 
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and reporting incorporated in that bill. In 
addition, the ceiling of $750 million included 
in the bill means that the Congress will have 
an early opportunity for full review of our 
initial experience. If the legislation is en- 
acted we pledge our best efforts to admin- 
ister it effectively. 
HERBERT D. VOGEL, 
Chairman. 
A. R. JONES, 
Director. 
FRANK J. WELCH, 
Director. 


Since appropriations are denied, and 
surplus corporate funds are inadequate 
to meet the essential needs of the TVA 
in meeting its responsibilities of the re- 
gion and to the Nation, we must act to 
discharge our own responsibilities in the 
public interest. 

This bill—H.R. 3460—represents, I re- 
peat, a reasonable compromise of many 
views. It is a highly technical bill and 
I feel that—like tax legislation presented 
to us by the great Committee on Ways 
and Means—we should not attempt to 
make changes in a bill as technical and 
complicated as this one is on the floor. 

There are some provisions of the bill 
that I do not personally like; but recog- 
nizing that almost all legislation repre- 
sents some compromises of extreme 
points of view, I am supporting the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in our discussions on the 
TVA—a subject on which almost every- 
one has a most pronounced point of 
view—I sometimes think that we become 
so concerned with fear that one region 
of our great common country may make 
progress at the expense of another area, 
that we lose sight of the great contribu- 
tions to the welfare of the entire Nation 
that the TVA has made and continues to 
make. 

I am continually surprised to discover 
that many do not realize that well over 
50 percent, 52 percent in fact, of the 
power produced by the TVA goes to meet 
national defense needs in Federal estab- 
lishments—in other words, to the Fed- 
eral Government itself. Among the great 
Federal agencies which obtained great 
blocks of power from the TVA are the 
Atomic Energy Commission plants at 
Oak Ridge and Paducah, Ky.; the great 
Arnold Engineering Development Center 
with its jet windtunnel testing facility 
at Tullahoma, Tenn., in the district 
which I have the honor to represent. 
There is also the great Redstone Ar- 
senal at Huntsville, Ala., where Dr. von 
Braun and other brilliant scientists are 
developing, improving, and perfecting 
the Thor, and Jupiter, and our overall 
rocket and missile potentials and capa- 
bilities. The savings in the cost of power 
to the Government as a result of the 
above direct service to Federal agencies 
are in themselves enormous. For sev- 
eral years now, the Federal Government 
has used more than 30 billion kilowatt- 
hours of TVA power annually. A sav- 
ing of just 1 mill per kilowatt will repre- 
sent a saving of $30 million a year, but 
this is not the entire saving. 

Savings to the Government have been 
effected through reduced power costs and 
savings to the consumers all over the 
Nation. The TVA yardstick of power 
costs has held down the cost of electric 
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power throuġhout the country. It is 
notable that while everything else has 
been going up in recent years—automo- 
biles, food, clothing—the cost of electric 
power throughout the United States has 
been held down. 

A great market for electric appliances 
has been created and more than 95 per- 
cent of these appliances are manufac- 
tured elsewhere and purchased from 
States outside the TVA area. 

Time will not permit a full discussion 
of all the issues that the opponents of 
this legislation will raise or attempt to 
raise. There have been many state- 
ments made that through this bill Con- 
gress is losing contro] over the TVA. 

I want to say that as a member of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations that 
hears the TVA budget requests, I can 
report that over the years that I have 
had the privilege of serving on this com- 
mittee, I have observed and can certainly 
testify that the TVA has been subject to 
the most extensive, the most grueling, 
and the closest budgetary scrutiny of 
any agency of the Government. 

And I know that this control under 
the bill will be continued. I have ana- 
lyzed this bill and I could tell you that it 
does not reduce congressional control 
over the TVA. The situation in the 
future will remain almost the same as 
has been the situation in the past, In 
this matter of congressional control 
there is one great difference between the 
TVA and many other Government cor- 
porations covered by the Government 
Corporations Control Act. Unlike most 
of the others, TVA comes to the Con- 
gress each year to report on all of its 
programs—its power programs and its 
nonpower programs. It will continue to 
do so after the passage of this bill. 

Here are some of the controls which 
the bill maintains: 

First, TVA is a creature of Congress 
and subject at all times to legislative acts 
by the Congress. This bill dos not ex- 
empt TVA from any of the budgetary 
procedures normally applicable to Gov- 
ernment corporations. 

Second. The TVA would still submit 
to the President and the President would 
still submit to the Congress not only TVA 
requirements for appropriations, but also 
TVA’s budget for all its operations. 

Third. Thus, when reviewing the ap- 
propriation budget of the TVA, the Con- 
gress would continue in the future as 
it has in the past to look over the cor- 
porate budget and the budgets for its 
power operations. 

Fourth. I can assure you that in this 
Appropriations Subcommittee the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee look over the 
power budget very carefully and I can 
assure you that if ever the TVA should 
propose to do anything in regard to its 
power program that required action by 
Congress, that fact would be called to the 
attention of the Congress in the hear- 
ings of the Appropriations Committee 
and during the consideration of the ap- 
propriations bill on the floor. 

Fifth. TVA will be required to include 
a detailed statement of its revenue bond 
financing operations in each of its annual 
reports to the Congress. That report 
would also be available for review by the 
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Appropriations Committee and other 
committees of the House. 

Sixth. Furthermore, the General Ac- 
counting Office would continue to audit 
all of TVA’s operations, including those 
under the bond program and to file an 
annual report of such audits with the 
Congress. This, too, would be available 
to the Appropriations Committee and 
other committees of the House, as well 
as to the membership as a whole. 

Seventh. In addition, TVA could not 
begin construction of any new power 
producing projects—whether it was to 
be financed from bond proceeds or power 
revenues—until Congress and the Presi- 
dent were notified of its plans and 90 
days of a single session elapsed without 
passage of a concurrent resolution dis- 
approving the project. 

Eighth. This bill authorizes the TVA 
to issue only up to a total of $750 million 
worth of bonds outstanding at any time. 
This will call for an early and orderly 
review of TVA operations under this 
bond authorization. And the Congress 
will have the opportunity to review this 
whole program and make any changes 
it finds desirable. 

Ninth. I should like to recall also that 
TVA is completely a creature of the Con- 
gress. The Congress may at any time 
repeal the TVA Act or make any changes 
it desires to make in that act. As a 
matter of fact, that is precisely what 
we are about to do this week. 
GEOGRAPHIC LIMITATION—TVA MUST OBTAIN AP- 

PROVAL OF CONGRESS TO SELL POWER TO ANY 

NEW DISTRIBUTORS 


Finally, I might remind my colleagues 
that there is one other aspect in which 
the Congress exercises far greater con- 
trol over the TVA than it does over any 
other Government agency to my knowl- 
edge. I refer to the fact that the Con- 
gress May remove any Director or all of 
the Directors of the TVA at any time 
by a joint concurrent resolution. This 
is provided in the TVA Act. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this is ample con- 
trol. I cannot see how any reasonable 
person could say that the TVA is not 
properly under the control of the Con- 
gress. All these controls give to the Con- 
gress the power to formulate the policies 
of the TVA, but they grant to the Board 
of Directors of the TVA the power of de- 
cision over the purely detailed business 
operations which any corporation per- 
forming a business function, must have 
to operate efficiently and economically. 
I am very much afraid that those who 
propose more stringent control are far 
more interested in hindering and ham- 
pering TVA than in preserving proper 
controls by the Congress. 

The fact is that those who are criti- 
cizing the lack of control by the Con- 
gress are really objecting to the fact that 
this bill does not give the Budget Bu- 
reau and the Secretary of the Treasury 
complete control over the TVA. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I 
took occasion earlier to write to the 
TVA asking for comment on this very 
subject of control by the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me a let- 
ter from Mr. A. R. Jones, one of the di- 
rectors, whom you will recall was at one 
time a deputy director of the Bureau of 
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the Budget. Mr. Jones is a certified 
public accountant and a man with a very 
sharp pencil. So, with his background 
and experience in the Bureau of the 
Budget, if he says there is ample control 
in the bill, I think that should be suf- 
ficient testimony for some people, I 
am placing the letter and statement in 
the Recor, as follows: 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knoxville, Tenn., April 16, 1959. 
The Honorable Jor L. Evins, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evins: As requested in your let- 
ter of February 26, we are transmitting here- 
with a statement concerning the major 
points raised in the remarks of Representa- 
tive Ben F. JENSEN, of Iowa, which were 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
February 24 at page 2913. 

We hope that the facts set out in the 
statement will be of help to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. R. JONES, 
Director. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OF TVA UNDER THE 
REVENUE BOND FINANCING LEGISLATION 


TVA is a creature of Congress, and sub- 
ject at all times to legislation Congress may 
enact. Accordingly, Congress always has had 
control of TVA and would continue to have 
such control under the revenue bond financ- 
ing legislation, 

The purpose of H.R. 3460 and similar bills 
is to authorize TVA to finance the electric 
generating and transmission capacity re- 
quired to meet the increasing demands on its 
system by issuing revenue bonds. These rev- 
enue bonds would be payable solely out of 
the power revenues received from TVA's con- 
sumers. Payment of the bonds would not be 
guaranteed by the United States. The pro- 
ceeds of the bonds would, in effect, be con- 
sidered as part of the corporate funds of TVA, 
Their proposed use by TVA would remain 
subject to the same continuing review by 
Congress as presently exists with regard to 
use of TVA's power earnings. 

H.R. 3460 does not exempt TVA from any 
of the budgetary procedures normally ap- 
Plicable to Government corporations. These 
would still require TVA to submit to the 
President, and the President to present to 
the Congress, estimates of TVA’s financial 
condition and operations for the current and 
ensuing fiscal years, together with the facts 
concerning TVA’s actual financial condition 
and results of operations for the last com- 
plete fiscal year. The annual review of these 
budgets would bring to light any actions of 
TVA which might call for action by Congress. 

H.R. 3460 contains additional safeguards 
against loss of congressional control over 
TVA. Under its provisions, TVA would be 
required to include a detailed statement of 
its revenue bond financing operations in each 
of its annual reports to the Congress. The 
General Accounting Office would continue 
to audit all of TVA's operations each year and 
to file annual reports of such audits with the 
Congress. TVA could not begin construction 
of any new power-producing project until 
Congress and the President were notified of 
its plans and 90 days of a single session of 
Congress elapsed without passage of a con- 
current resolution disapproving the project. 
TVA would be authorized to issue bonds 
only up to a total of $750 million outstand- 
ing at any time. According to present esti- 
mates, TVA would have to have additional 
authorization within 5 years. This would 
present Congress with an opportunity for 
any review of TVA's past actions and future 
plans that might be desirable. 


Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the 
prepared amendment of our colleague 
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from New Jersey [Mr. Avcutnctoss]. 
This amendment would give the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury an effective veto over 
the entire operations of the TVA and re- 
strict the administrative operations of 
the TVA. I trust this amendment and 
all other crippling amendments will be 
voted down. I urge the support of the 
committee bill in its entirety. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Doo.ey]. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to preface my remarks con- 
cerning the proposed capital expansion 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority by 
affirming that I am not opposed to public 
power projects per se. There are cir- 
cumstances in which—under our eco- 
nomic system of so-called private enter- 
prise—they fill a definite need. 

The TVA as it stands today is a prime 
example of such a case. Currently it 
supplies electric power to an area em- 
bracing 80,000 square miles, and serves 
a population of over 5 million. Through 
the medium of 151 municipal and rural 
cooperative distribution systems, power 
is delivered at wholesale rates to over 
1,400,000 customers. TVA has also made 
an undeniable contribution to certain 
important Federal enterprises which di- 
rectly and indirectly affected the well- 
being of the country as well as the pos- 
ture of our defense. 

The Vinson amendment has ruled out 
the possibility that this tremendous 
power system would expand itself over 
an area covering 105,000 square miles. 
But the Vinson amendment has not ruled 
out the threat that a precedent will be 
established in fiscal affairs that might 
well have far-reaching and very damag- 
ing effects on our economic system. 

I have a strong resentment against the 
growing tendency on the part of Gov- 
ernment agencies such as REA, GSA, and 
TVA to seek fiscal independence. They 
seem to want to divorce themselves from 
congressional and Treasury control and 
yet have the blessings of the Govern- 
ment. 

What, may I ask, is the justification 
for the proposed expansion, even though 
this expansion be vertical? Reliable 
witnesses—men of position and sub- 
stance—testified before the Public Works 
Committee on which I am privileged to 
serve that there is presently no justifi- 
cation for such expansion. These wit- 
nesses to whom I refer have publicly 
avowed that the TVA currently gen- 
erates sufficient power in kilowatts to 
meet the requirements of the area it 
serves and still has a substantial unex- 
pended power surplus, 

If H.R. 3460 is enacted into law we will 
witness the implementation of a propo- 
sal to permit the Government-owned cor- 
poration to operate independently of any 
regulatory governmental supervision, 
either by the Congress or by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Unless amended, H.R. 3460 would ex- 
empt the TVA from the provisions of the 
Government Corporations Control Act, 
areas would be a most perilous prece- 

ent. 

As one of the Representatives of the 
Empire State which, I might interpolate, 
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assumes annually some 13.98 percent of 
the national tax burden, I am interested 
in seeing that the present investment of 
$1.2 billion of Federal funds is in no way 
jeopardized. And this tremendous sum 
of money—enough, if stretched dollar to 
dollar, to go around the world five 
times—would be jeopardized if the pro- 
posed changes in TVA’s status mate- 
rialize. 

Naturally New York is concerned with 
this proposal to increase the fiscal au- 
thority of TVA beyond the original intent 
of the Congress and thus enable it to 
create additional competitive problems 
for those companies in our State which 
provide thousands of job opportunities. 
It is my humble opinion that this view- 
point is not confined to the State among 
whose Representatives I am numbered, 
but is characteristic of many other States 
which are largely dependent on indus- 
trial employment. Les, all too many in- 
dustries have and are eyeing enviously 
the cheap subsidized power rates of the 
TVA. 

If H.R. 3460 is passed by this House in 
the form proposed and three-quarters of 
a billion dollars of revenue bonds are 
issued, the existing inequities of TVA’s 
tax and interest benefits, inequities which 
result in unjust discrimination between 
electric customers using TVA power and 
electric customers of investor-owned 
companies, will be multiplied many times. 

May I recall that TVA was originally 
projected as a navigation and flood-con- 
trol project. If I read correctly, its pro- 
ponents at the time vigorously denied 
that there was any intention of embark- 
ing the Government on a program hav- 
ing as its ultimate objective the absorp- 
tion of private power undertakings. But 
once TVA was established, its sponsors 
repudiated their earlier avowals and 
boldly stated that it had become a power 
project, and nothing else. Today TVA 
is the largest electric power facility in 
the entire country. And right now it 
appears certain to increase the magni- 
tude of its operations. 

I have both deep affection and high re- 
gard for the able and distinguished mem- 
bers of the Public Works Committee of 
the House who supported and motivated 
this important measure. But I find it 
difficult to reconcile their position with 
that of the long line of witnesses who 
so vigorously opposed this bill. 

The only spokesman I heard in favor of 
H.R. 3460 was one of its coauthors 
whose name does not appear on the 
printed form. 

Repeatedly witnesses stated—and I 
thought quite irrefutably—that the pri- 
vate power companies are in a position 
to supply the area with all the electricity 
that is needed. In other words, the pro- 
posed vertical expansion would simply 
mean a duplication of already existing 
facilities in order to provide subsidized 
rates. 

If the right thing be done, TVA will 
be confined to its present status. It will 
meet the power needs of that area, and 
will pay back to the Government in 40 
years—as originally agreed—the money 
due it. 

I strongly urge the defeat of H.R. 3460. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 
this is the year which finds TVA at the 
crossroads with its future at stake. This 
is the year that 5 million people of the 
area served by TVA are wondering 
whether the Congress of the United 
States, by enacting the TVA self-financ- 
ing legislation now before it, will pro- 
vide a green light for their section of the 
country to continue to go forward as it 
has gone forward over the last 25 years. 

It is amazing that such an issue should 
be in any doubt whatever. All over the 
world TVA is recognized as one of de- 
mocracy’s finest achievements, as a su- 
preme example of how a free people can 
successfully apply modern technology to 
develop their resources on a vast scale 
and in a way that strengthens rather 
than weakens their local governmental 
institutions and their basic free enter- 
prise economy. Here in Washington 
TVA is recognized as one of the most 
attractive ideas this country has avail- 
able for export. TVA's on the Jordan, 
on the Damodar River in India, in Asia, 
in Africa, in South America, and in Aus- 
tralia—such projects the United States 
stands ready to applaud and to support 
with foreign-aid dollars and with per- 
sonnel. And yet, while the TVA idea is 
fully available for export, the future of 
TVA itself here at home remains to be 
determined. 

In this quarter of a century TVA has 
carried out every task assigned by Con- 
gress with skill and with dispatch. It has 
accomplished more than its most ardent 
advocates expected. In 1933 TVA was 
told to control the floods which threat- 
ened the Tennessee Valley year after 
year and added to the perils on the lower 
Ohio and lower Mississippi. TVA has 
done it. Dollar savings are an insuffi- 
cient measure of the benefits of flood 
control—of lives and homes and busi- 
nesses protected—but they are the best 
measure available. During the great 
flood of January-February 1957 alone, 
the TVA system averted $66 million of 
damage which would otherwise have oc- 
curred at Chattanooga. Since 1936, 
when TVA’s first three dams began oper- 
ation, the total flood damages prevented 
by the TVA system have amounted to 
about $120 million at Chattanooga alone, 
to more than $12 million on the lower 
Ohio and Mississippi, to many additional 
millions at other points within the Ten- 
nessee Valley. The $132 million of sav- 
ings, which can be specifically identified, 
represent 70 percent of the total of $184 
million invested in the flood control 
features of the TVA multiple-purpose 
reservoir system. Yet these savings real- 
ized to date are only a beginning. The 
reservoirs will be there for many years 
to come and their flood control features 
will pay for themselves many times over. 

That is not the whole story. In the 
same statute TVA was told to provide 
and encourage navigation on the Ten- 
nessee River. TVA has done it. A 9- 
foot navigable channel now exists over 
the 650 miles of river from its mouth to 
Knoxville. Traffic through that channel 
has surpassed the most optimistic ex- 
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pectations, and now requires provision of 
new and larger locks for its accommoda- 
tion. In 1957, 12.6 million tons of 
freight, representing more than 2 bil- 
lion ton-miles, moved on the river. The 
total cost of maintaining and operating 
the waterway during 1957 amounted to 
$3.8 million. During this same year, 
users of the waterway saved $21.5 mil- 
lion in freight bills. The excess of sav- 
ings over costs thus amounted to $17.7 
million, representing a return of about 13 
percent on the net navigation investment 
of $137 million. 

TVA was told to produce improved 
and less costly fertilizers for farmers, 
and to encourage their use in ways that 
would preserve and improve the fertility 
of our soils. TVA has done it. TVA 
has developed and introduced various 
types of high analysis fertilizers, as well 
as new engineering processes and equip- 
ment for their production. TVA’s pro- 
duction developments and techniques 
have been made freely available to the 
private fertilizer industry. As a result, 
as farmer demand for new high analysis 
products has increased, the private fer- 
tilizer industry has been in a position in- 
creasingly to supply that demand, and 
TVA has turned to development of other 
still more highly concentrated products. 

TVA was told to mesh together all 
portions of its total program—naviga- 
tion, flood control, power, fertilizer, re- 
forestation, soil conservation—in a uni- 
fied effort to aid in improving the eco- 
nomic lot of what was one of the most 
underdeveloped areas in the Nation. 
TVA has done it. In 1933 the average 
per capita income in the Tennessee Val- 
ley area was only 45 percent of the na- 
tional average. Today it is 65 percent. 
Certainly TVA is not solely responsible 
for this gain, but just as certainly TVA 
has played a large part in making this 
gain possible. The area still has a long 
way to go before it reaches the national 
average. But it has come a long dis- 
tance already, and it can continue to go 
forward if the Congress of the United 
State, by approving the pending self- 
financing legislation, removes the ugly 
threat of a power shortage and the halt 
to economic growth which such a short- 
age would create. 

This self-financing legislation con- 
cerns one part of the TVA program 
which has had vigorous opposition over 
the years—opposition spearheaded, of 
course, by private power companies. 
Their hostility is not new; it existed be- 
fore TVA. These companies and their 
allies tried to prevent the establishment 
of TVA. They have fought every enact- 
ment of Congress relating to TVA. They 
have tried but failed to frustrate the 
agency in carrying out the mandates of 
the Congress. This is the point I should 
like to emphasize again and again. As 
TVA stands at the threshold of a new 
era, it has an unequaled record of 
achieving the objectives set out by Con- 
gress. It has been faithful in its stew- 
ardship. Congress can judge it by the 
record. 

In 1933 this area was a high-cost, low- 
use power area. There were fewer than 
300,000 electricity consumers where there 
are 1,500,000 today. Total generating 
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capacity in the area amounted to only 
a little over 800,000 kilowatts. Today 
total capacity has reached 10,572,000 kil- 
owatts, and the demand for power is in- 
creasing at the rate of about 750,000 
kilowatts per year. Yet when the TVA 
legislation was proposed in 1933, the op- 
position fought it on the ground that the 
area already had all the power facilities 
it needed, that the people used all the 
energy they could consume, and that 
construction of additional facilities by 
TVA would create an unusable power 
surplus. It is frightening to consider 
what would have happened to the area 
and to the Nation if the views expounded 
by these men of little faith and little 
vision had prevailed. Their views did 
not prevail then. They must not pre- 
vail now. Some of the same interests 
and some of the same spokesmen are op- 
posing the TVA self-financing legislation 
with the same misrepresentations they 
have worn threadbare in more than a 
quarter of a century. 

In 1933 there was virtually no rural 
electrification in the Tennessee Valley 
area. Farms which had electricity were 
only a few located on the edges of mu- 
nicipalities. Witnesses of some private 
power companies testified before com- 
mittees of the Congress that rural elec- 
trification was impossible to consider. 
They contended that the farmers of the 
area must continue to be without electric 
service because, as they said, there would 
be no profit in development of the rural 
market. The Congress spurned their 
admonitions. Congress told TVA to pro- 
mote the use of electricity in the homes 
and on the farms of the area. As a 
result of that directive the great na- 
tional movement to electrify the farms 
of America was born in the Tennessee 
Valley. The first such cooperative, the 
Alcorn County Electric Power Associa- 
tion, was organized in my district to pur- 
chase power at wholesale from TVA, to 
carry out the program Congress had di- 
rected. Now there are 51 rural coopera- 
tives in the TVA area today, and 96 per- 
cent of the farms have electricity. They 
use more electricity on their farms every 
year than the whole region used before 
TVA. 

TVA demonstrated once and for all 
that in the case of electricity relatively 
low rates will encourage high use, and 
that a combination of low rates and high 
use will produce, not only economic bene- 
fits for the area, not only benefits for 
the people, but that it will also produce 
increased profits for private utilities 
which are willing to adopt the formula. 
In 1933 the private companies in and 
and around the Tennessee Valley area 
were high rate companies. Under the 
pressure engendered by the next-door 
example of TVA they have lowered their 
rates until today their rates are among 
the lowest charged by private utilities in 
the Nation; and at the same time they 
are rated as prosperous utilities, and I 
am happy that they are. 

The power consumers of the Nation 
should be eternally grateful for this 
demonstration. The farmers of the Na- 
tion should never forget what TVA has 
meant to them. No citizen should forget 
the record of TVA in defense of the Na- 
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tion. When World War I broke out this 
Nation needed vastly increased produc- 
tion of aluminum, chemicals, ferroal- 
loys. We needed the increased produc- 
tion quickly, and the production of those 
vital materials requires large quantities 
of electric power. In TVA the Govern- 
ment had a going system and an organ- 
ization capable of immediate and large- 
scale expansion. TVA was directed by 
the Congress to expand as fast as pos- 
sible to meet the wartime power needs. 
TVA did it. More dams and a new 
modern steamplant were built in the 
Tennessee Valley and new records in 
construction speed and efficiency were 
established. Between 1940 and 1945 the 
generation of electric energy in the area 
trebled. In 1945 the curtain was lifted 
on the atomic age, and the country 
learned about the vast new facility at 
Oak Ridge and discovered that it had 
been located where it was because of 
TVA’s ability to supply quickly the power 
needed for its operation. 

In the last decade, the years of the 
cold war, TVA has been called upon to 
supply the greatly expanded power re- 
quirements at Oak Ridge, a large part 
of the requirements at the newer atomic 
energy plant at Paducah, Ky., and the 
power needs of numerous other vitally 
important defense installations and in- 
dustries. In fact, more than half of all 
the energy produced by TVA is delivered 
to installations of the Federal Govern- 
ment itself, and every year the Federal 
Treasury saves tens of millions of dollars 
in its power bills because Congress dedi- 
cated TVA to the principle that power 
should be produced at the lowest possible 
cost. 

It seems to me that everyone ought to 
be rejoicing that TVA has been able to 
do this development job so effectively 
that it can project a future where the 
system’s earnings will be adequate to 
finance the additional capacity required. 

I think it is an amazing tribute to the 
validity of the theories Congress directed 
TVA to try out in this region. It is a 
tribute to the management of TVA and 
to the people of the area that TVA can 
continue to achieve the same objectives 
as it moves to accept the burden of ad- 
ditional costs imposed by private financ- 
ing. I am astounded that such an oc- 
casion should be seized by some not as 
an opportunity to applaud and approve 
and encourage TVA, but to threaten, to 
criticize, and to endeavor to hamstring 
the agency. 

The opposition of self-serving spokes- 
men is probably to be expected. I know 
their hostility will not prevail in the Con- 
gress. I am more troubled by the op- 
position of others who give lipservice to 
the importance of the enactment of 
bond-authorization legislation for TVA, 
but who for one reason or another sug- 
gest changes and alterations in the bills 
proposed. I am concerned by those who 
express fears and doubts as a reason 
for this and that amendment, the total 
impact of which would be to prevent TVA 
from continuing to do a good job. It 
would be a disaster if this Congress were 
to add provisions to these bills which 
would smother and strangle the agency, 
which would, in fact, guarantee the fail- 
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ure opponents have been predicting for 
25 years. That self-induced failure, if it 
occurred, could then be used as an argu- 
ment for the liquidation of TVA and the 
destruction of this partnership against 
the wishes of the people of the region 
and in violation of any decent standard 
of responsibility on the part of the 
Congress. 

I would urge the most careful study 
of the various amendments which will be 
suggested. The bill embodies a plan de- 
veloped after long study, a plan under 
which the responsible management of 
TVA pledges to the Congress a con- 
tinuance of the program so magnificently 
administered thus far. 

With the record of 25 years spread be- 
fore us, the people of the area it serves 
join with TVA in requesting Congress to 
permit this great program to continue by 
passage of the self-financing bill. They 
are not asking that Congress appropriate 
annually the funds required to finance 
construction of the new generating 
capacity which must be added every year 
to keep abreast of their energy require- 
ment. They are not asking that Con- 
gress write off any part of the invest- 
ment already made by the Treasury in 
the TVA power system. They are asking 
only what TVA’s opponents for years 
have recommended and some now 
strangely oppose—that TVA be author- 
ized to finance the new capacity by is- 
suing bonds, revenue bonds, to be secured 
by the proceeds derived from power sales, 
not guaranteed by the Government. 
They are asking the privilege of annually 
enhancing the value of the Government’s 
assets, and they are guaranteeing that 
the Federal Treasury will benefit not only 
by the ownership of the increased assets 
but that it will, in addition, receive a 
cash return on the Treasury funds al- 
ready invested in power facilities, a re- 
turn which will cover the current cost 
to the Treasury of the net amount of 
money so invested. In short, the people 
of the TVA area are asking that they be 
permitted to finance the future growth 
of the TVA power system through the 
rates which they pay for power. They 
will continue the partnership which has 
been so successful over the years. The 
151 locally owned and managed distribu- 
tion systems, with an investment of over 
half a billion dollars, will do their share, 
the 1,500,000 power consumers of the re- 
gion will do their share, and TVA will 
continue to promote the policies laid 
down. by Congress, to operate this great 
power system that the region may grow 
stronger and the Nation stronger and 
more secure. 

Such a request should be met by Con- 
gress with enthusiastic assent. The is- 
sue is vital. Today power demands are 
growing rapidly in this area, as they are 
growing throughout the country. New 
capacity must be installed to meet those 
demands or the economic growth of this 
region will be halted, and capacity can- 
not be installed in time to meet load 
growth unless the financing bill is passed 
at this session of the Congress. The 
alternative is a catastrophic power short- 
age in a great region where vital instal- 
lations of defense are located. The al- 
ternative is a built-in recession of monu- 
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mental proportions. The alternative is 
a threat to national security. The alter- 


native is unthinkable. 

With passage of the TVA self-financing 
bill we see a future of steady economic 
growth, the hope of advancing prosper- 
ity, and the certainty of the region’s in- 
creasing contribution to national vitality 
and strength. We foresee all this on 
the basis of experience. We know that 
investment in TVA power facilities has 
brought rich returns to the Federal Gov- 
ernment already, as this region has be- 
come a better market for the goods and 
services of other regions, as the people 
are able to bear an increasingly larger 
share of the support of government. We 
know the demonstration carried forward 
in this area has been nationwide in its 
effects. We who represent the area take 
great pride in the fact that the people 
of the region can now pledge continuance 
of these national benefits as TVA turns 
to private financing and the revenues re- 
ceived from power consumers can be 
relied upon to finance a program which 
carries out the will of Congress. 

This is a bargain. Let us honor a 
superb record of good faith and of 
achievment by passing this legislation. 
By this action we can at the same time 
salute the past and welcome the future. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FRAZIER]. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Chairman, thou- 
sands and thousands of words have been 
written and spoken about the achieve- 
ments of TVA. From all over the world 
people come to the Tennessee Valley to 
view the engineering miracle accom- 
plished there. 

As a representative of a congressional 
district which includes major TVA in- 
stallations, I feel that we should point 
with pride to TVA as an example of 
America’s world leadership in full and 
comprehensive development of water re- 
sources. Nowhere in the world is a river 
so completely turned from destruction 
to the people’s benefit; nowhere is an 
agency operated more efficiently; no- 
where is there a more striking example 
of effective decentralized administration. 

There is significance in the fact that 
this is TVA’s 26th anniversary year. 
This great agency, which has contrib- 
uted as much to our national defense as 
it has to America’s international rela- 
tions, has gone through its formative 
years. It has matured and come of age. 
Its power system, for example, is now 
ready for a new means of financing— 
through revenue bonds issued in the pri- 
vate money market. 

I would like to emphasize to my col- 
leagues that this proposed legislation, 
contained in a bill introduced by my col- 
leagues, the Honorable CLIFFORD Davis 
and ROBERT Jones, does not call for the 
appropriation of a cent of Federal funds. 
Instead, it gives TVA the authority to 
issue revenue bonds which will be backed 
by the money which TVA obtains from 
the sale of electricity. I have not been 
able to understand why some people have 
expressed opposition to this bill, which 
will make clear that TVA’s power system 
is a sound and profitable investment for 
the Nation. 
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With the Nation’s serious budgetary 
problems today this bill does three things 
which are highly desirable: First, it does 
not call for Federal appropriations for 
TVA power growth; second, it means that 
the Federal Government, which owns 
TVA, will have the benefit of steadily 
growing assets in the TVA power system 
without the need for further investment 
of Federal funds to meet normal electri- 
cal needs in the valley; and third, it 
provides for an adequate cash return to 
the Federal Treasury on the Federal 
funds now invested in TVA’s power sys- 
tem. 

Iam puzzled, too, by the raising of the 
issue of loss of congressional control over 
TVA. The TVA was created by Con- 
gress, and it always has been, and al- 
ways should be, responsible and account- 
able to the Congress. Certainly no 
agency has been more effective in carry- 
ing out the directions of the Congress 
than TVA. I believe much of TVA’s suc- 
cess has been due to the fact that Con- 
gress has given TVA certain specific re- 
sponsibilities, and has likewise given TVA 
the authority necessary to meet these 
responsibilities in an effective manner. 
As TVA turns to revenue bond financ- 
ing, it is essential that Congress again 
give TVA the administrative flexibility so 
needed to achieve the most economical 
and most efficient operations. 

I believe we should be clear in distin- 
guishing between congressional control 
and control from the executive branch. 
I am opposed to giving other agencies of 
the executive branch a controlling hand 
in the jobs that Congress has given to 
TVA. I do not believe the Bureau of the 
Budget, for example, should be allowed 
to veto decisions which the TVA Board 
of Directors has made in carrying out 
the will of the Congress. 

Since its inception, TVA, under the 
original act, has had to come to Con- 
gress each year and ask for appropria- 
tions to operate. For years the oppo- 
nents of TVA have been crying that TVA 
should stand on its own feet and finance 
its own operations by issuance of bonds. 
Three times President Eisenhower has 
recommended the passage of a self- 
finance bill for TVA. 

In compliance with this growing de- 
mand, in 1957 the Kerr bill was intro- 
duced and passed in the Senate. A simi- 
lar bill by Mr. Davis and Mr. JONES was 
introduced in the House and favorably 
reported from the Public Works Com- 
mittee but was not scheduled for con- 
sideration by the Rules Committee. 

The present bill, H.R. 3460, amends 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933 and would authorize the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to finance needed ad- 
ditions to its power system by the issu- 
ance of revenue bonds in the maximum 
amount of $750 million outstanding at 
any one time. The bonds will be secured 
solely by the revenues of the TVA power 
system. They will be neither obliga- 
tions of nor guaranteed by the United 
States. 

The bill contains provisions essential 
for effective use of the bond financing 
authority. It permits TVA to fix the 
terms and conditions of the bonds and 
to enter into appropriate covenants with 
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bondholders and trustees. It requires 
TVA to charge rates sufficient to operate 
the system, service the bonds, and meet 
obligations specified in the bill with re- 
spect to the appropriation investment 
in its power system. Under the bill, 
these obligations will include, first, pay- 
ment to the Treasury of an annual cash 
return to be calculated by applying to 
the appropriation investment the aver- 
age interest rate payable by the Treas- 
ury on its total marketable public obli- 
gations as of the beginning of the fiscal 
year; and second, an annual payment 
of $10 million in reduction of the appro- 
priation investment itself. 

The bill does not change the basic 
provisions of the TVA Act governing 
the manner in which the TVA Board of 
Directors shall perform its statutory du- 
ties. Under the bill, the Board will 
continue to have sufficient flexibility to 
enable it to discharge its responsibilities 
efficiently and to enable Congress to 
hold it fully accountable for results. The 
bill does include a number of special re- 
quirements to insure that Congress will 
be kept fully informed of the use being 
made of the bond issuing authority. It 
also contains a provision limiting the 
area within which TVA power may be 
sold. 

The TVA is the sole source of power 
supply for an area covering approxi- 
mately 80,000 square miles and inhab- 
ited by some 5 million people. 

The power supply situation in TVA’s 
market area has become critical. The 
testimony of TVA’s Manager of Power, 
G. O. Wessenauer, is that in the winter 
of 1961-62, TVA faces a 600,000-kilo- 
watt shortage of power capacity, and by 
the following winter the shortage will be 
1 million kilowatts, after allowing for 
the limited amount of generating capac- 
ity which TVA has been able to finance 
from its power revenues. 

At the present time over 50 percent 
of all electric energy which TVA gen- 
erates goes directly to installations of 
the Federal Government, including the 
Atomic Energy Commission plants at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. and Paducah, Ky., 
the Army’s Redstone Arsenal at Hunts- 
vills, Ala., and the Air Force’s Arnold 
Engineering Development Center at 
Tullahoma, Tenn. Large additional 
amounts go to private industries pro- 
ducing materials having defense sig- 
nificance. Power demands, exclusive of 
power furnished to the Federal Govern- 
ment, are growing in the area served 
by TVA at the rate of approximately 12 
percent per year. If the economic 
growth of the area is not to be halted, 
additional power facilities must be con- 
structed to meet these increasing de- 
mands and to insure dependability of 
service to existing power loads, many 
which are essential to national secu- 
rity. Approximately $150 million an- 
nually will be required to provide needed 
new power generating capacity, exclu- 
sive of additional capacity which may 
be required for any increase in the re- 
quirements of Federal agencies served 
by TVA. 

For the past 5 or 6 years—since 
1953—TVA has received no appropria- 
tions for increasing its power capacity 
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by the construction of new power fa- 
cilities. 

The reported bill will make it possible 
for TVA to obtain needed capital by the 
sale of revenue bonds, to provide neces- 
sary power for the area. 

The issuance of bonds by TVA is not 
new. The Authority was originally au- 
thorized to issue bonds and all have 
been promptly paid off. In addition, 
TVA has paid $240 million into the 
Treasury. It has paid more than 4 per- 
cent to the Government on its invest- 
ment during the entire 26 years. 

While we of the TVA area think this 
bill, as amended, is too restrictive, we 
urge you to vote for and pass H.R. 3460 
in order that the TVA can carry on 
for the benefit of the people of its area, 
to further national defense, and for the 
benefit of the Nation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Broom- 
FIELD], a member of the committee. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
our Government is based upon a system 
of checks and balances. Under our Con- 
stitution these safeguards are designed 
to preserve the liberties and rights of our 
citizens and to insure a healthy and 
wholesome economic, social, and moral 
climate for our great Nation. 

Preservation of this system of checks 
and balances, of a state of equilibrium in 
the operation of our Federal Govern- 
ment, is one of the main issues at stake 
today in our consideration of H.R. 3460. 

We, in Congress, are being asked to 
hand over the reins of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to its officers with no 
real control over the operation of this 
Federal agency by Congress or the execu- 
tive department. 

At the present time, we in Congress 
have some assurances that TVA will not 
become a cancer on the body of our Fed- 
eral Government. We have control of 
its operations through the requirement 
for congressional approval of TVA's an- 
nual budget and that agency’s request 
for appropriations, as well as the provi- 
sion that none of TVA’s power revenues 
shall be used for the construction of new 
power-producing projects without con- 
gressional approval. 

This bill we are considering today 
eliminates both of these congressional 
controls and offers a completely unwork- 
able substitute. This substitute, which 
would apply only to new power-produc- 
ing projects, would only require TVA to 
give notice to the President and Con- 
gress of the new project. If Congress 
did not disapprove of the project within 
90 days, then it would be considered ap- 
proved. 

The dangers of this new fiscal device 
should be apparent to all. It would be 
an invitation for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to simply expand in all di- 
rections, gobbling up territory and 
building new facilities whether they are 
really needed or not. 

The executive branch of our Govern- 
ment is given no greater authority under 
the terms of this bill The Treasury 
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Department would have the authority 
to delay, but not to halt or change, any 
issuance of bonds by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

It is strange that the TVA wants pas- 
sage of this bill just at the time when 
the public is demanding a stricter ac- 
counting of Federal expenditures by 
other Government agencies, and when 
a great many Members of the House of 
Representatives also are seeking a bet- 
ter system of regulation of Federal 
purse strings. 

In the last analysis, congressional ap- 
propriations paid for by the tax money 
of the citizens of all the States of our 
Nation created the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and its present facilities. The 
people of our Nation should have a con- 
tinuing role in determining the future of 
the TVA to see that the money they have 
invested in these facilities is not used 
to harm them. 

There is little doubt of the benefits 
which the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has created for one section of our Na- 
tion. These benefits were obtained at 
the expense of other areas, but in many 
respects they were necessary in the past. 
Now, however, we find that the force 
which our Federal Government has 
created wants to rid itself of its creators 
and strike out on its own. 

At the same time, this agency is re- 
luctant to turn loose’ of the coattails of 
Uncle Sam and insists upon being given 
a free ride to its destination, wherever 
that might happen to be. If TVA wants 
to operate as a private corporation, then 
let TVA live by the rules of private cor- 
porations and take its chances. Let us 
abolish the monopoly created by the Fed- 
eral Government, the tax exemptions, 
the preferred freight rates, and let TVA 
sink or swim by itself. 

In its inception, TVA was to have had 
as its primary purpose the control of 
floodwaters. Generation of power was 
supposed to have been a secondary con- 
sideration. But let us look at TVA’s own 
figures to see just what has happened in 
a few short years. TVA now generates 
some 73 percent of its power from steam 
and thermal plants, with only about 27 
percent of its power generated from its 
flood-control dams, 

I cannot speak for the other areas of 
the Nation, but we in Michigan certainly 
are having our troubles with TVA. We, 
who have paid taxes to create the TVA, 
are now in the rather embarrassing posi- 
tion of having this Federal agency come 
in and take away jobs from our workers. 

To put it mildly, this hurts. As most 
of my colleagues know, Michigan has 
been having its difficulties in recovering 
from its high level of unemployment. 
Our State is trying desperately to get 
back on its feet. Even our State gov- 
ernment is without funds to pay its 
employees. 

Then we find our newspapers recently 
in Michigan carrying advertisements 
about “Ten Men From Tennessee” who 
are in our State to lure away our indus- 
try, using the promise of cheap electric 
power as one of their main arguments. 
Such tactics do not sit too well with our 
unemployed, especially since they helped 
pay for construction of these facilities. 
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[From the Detroit Free Press, June 11, 1957] 
ATTENTION; MANUFACTURERS IN THE DETROIT 
AREA 


If you are considering branch plants or 
distribution points in the South, let us give 
you the facts about Tennessee. 

This week (June 10-15), a 10-man team 
of Tennessee businessmen, representing the 
Tennessee Industrial and Agricultural Devel- 
opment Commission, is visiting Detroit to 
give manufacturers full details on Tennes- 
see’s industrial advantages, such as: 

Construction costs low as $5 or less per 
square foot for a new, modern, air-condi- 
tioned plant. 

Two hundred and fifty-seven incorporated 
towns, ranging from small towns to four 
large metropolitan cities, with a wide choice 
of plant sites. 

Ninety nine and five-tenths percent 
native-born labor—a large, easily trained 
labor supply that is setting production rec- 
ords for many firms, including firms in the 
Detroit area with branches in Tennessee. 

Tool and die shops, the finest facilities in 
the South to serve metalworking and other 
industries. 

Low-cost power, electricity as low as 6.03 
mills per kilowatt-hour, also coal, fuel oil, 
and natural gas. 

Four-way  transportation—rail, water, 
highway, and air, with prompt service to De- 
troit and other major centers, and a geo- 
graphical location that makes Tennessee an 
ideal distribution point. 

One of these men will be glad to call on 
you at your conyenience, and if your com- 
pany is considering expansion a few minutes 
of your time can prove a highly profitable 
investment. There is no obligation and 
your plans will be kept in strict confidence. 

Executives wishing to arrange an appoint- 
ment are invited to telephone Mr. George L. 
Benedict, Jr., at the Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, telephone Woodward 1-8072. 

Ten MEN FROM TENNESSEE, 
Representing the Tennessee Industrial 
and Agricultural Development Com- 
mission, Cordell Hull Building, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


An article in the Chattanooga Times 
on January 15, 1959, describes what is 
happening in the Tennessee Valley 
region: 


Inpustry Grows IN VALLEY Recion—TVA 
Sars 159 New Prants EMmPLOYING 17,000 
Came TO AREA In 1958 


Preliminary figures compiled by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority reveal that 159 new 
plants located in the Tennessee Valley region 
in 1958 and that 156 existing industries 
expanded. 

Partial reports of some of the plants estab- 
lished or enlarged showed investments total- 
ing 135,000 and new employment created 
amounted to nearly 17,000 jobs. 

Of the 159 new plants reported, 52 plants, 
or 33 percent, reported an investment of 
$91,062,000. Of the 156 plant expansions, 62, 
or 40 percent, reported an investment of 
$44,070,000. 

Seventy percent of the new plants reported 
a total of 13,507 employees, while 37 percent 
of the expanded plants reported 3,457 new 
jobs, Reports on employment were received 
from 112 new plants and 57 expanded fac- 
tories. 

The new industrial growth was diversified, 
being divided among a number of categories, 
as follows: 

Food and kindred products, 40; chemical 
and allied products, 28; furniture and fix- 
tures, 27; lumber and wood products, 25; 
fabricated metals, 23; apparel, 22; stone, 
clay, and glass products, 20; miscellaneous 
manufacturing, 18; electrical machinery, 16; 
textile mill products, 14; machinery, except 
electrical, 14; transportation equipment, 12; 
paper and allied products, 9; agricultural 
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services, 8; printing, publishing, and allied 
industries, 8; leather and leather products, 
8; and primary metals industries, 8. 


I wonder just how many of these new 
plants would have gone to other areas 
of our Nation if low cost power, pro- 
vided by the taxes of all of us, were not 
available in the Tennessee Valley. 

To give an idea of the tremendous 
tax advantage which the TVA enjoys, 
it would be well for us to look at what 
is paid in local, State, and Federal taxes 
by the Southern Co. and its affiliates. 
These amounted to some $55,946,000 in 
1957. Except for some local reimburse- 
ments, TVA pays no taxes. The rate 
advantages and the unfair position in 
which this places competition are obvi- 
ous. The inducement to industry at the 
expense of other States and areas also 
is obvious. There is another provision 
in this bill which I dislike, and that is 
the fact that the United States will be- 
come only second mortgage holders on 
the Tennessee Valley system, despite 
the fact that this system is supposed to 
belong to the people of our Nation. At 
any rate, they have invested some 
$1,600 million of their hard-earned dol- 
lars in this project whether they par- 
ticularly wanted to or not. 

Who will get their money first? The 
bondholders under the massive expan- 
sion plans envisioned by the new crea- 
tion of new bonding power. Nor would 
the authority to sell three-quarters of 
a billion dollars in bonds be the end of 
the story. This would be a revolving 
authority, a self-perpetuating, never- 
ending authority to keep constantly in 
debt to the tune of the full amount. 
As soon as one bond issue was retired, 
others could be sold in a never-ending 
circle of expansion. 

There would be no effective regulation 
of the floating of these bond issues, and 
the results of dumping large amounts of 
these issues on the market at once could 
well affect our entire bond market and 
its interest rate structure. There are 
no guarantees in H.R. 3460 which would 
prevent such action by TVA. 

What about the more than a billion 
dollars which the people of the United 
States have invested in TVA so far? 
Under the terms of this bill, TVA’s obli- 
gation to pay back its debt in 40 years 
would be changed to extend the repay- 
ment period to about 120 years. The 
Tennessee Valley Authority would not 
even be required to pay interest on the 
money it already has acquired from the 
Federal Treasury. The wording of this 
bill proposes a payment as a “return on 
the appropriation investment from net 
power proceeds in excess of the Corpo- 
ration’s obligations.” 

Would the $114 billion from the Fed- 
eral Treasury plus the $750 million in 
new bonding power be enough to satisfy 
the TVA? According to Mr. G. O. Wes- 
senauer, Manager of Power of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, in testimony 
before the Public Works Committee, TVA 
would be back to Congress for even more 
bond authorization in anywhere from 5 
to 7 years. 

In past years, Congress has shown lit- 
tle hesitancy in controlling the expan- 
sion of private industry and business 
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where monopolies and cartels are in- 
volved. Safeguards have been estab- 
lished to insure that our economy will 
not become enveloped in a particular 
field by a particular firm. 

Now, we are asked to create a new kind 
of monopoly—one which works outside 
the control of Congress and the execu- 
tive branch of our Federal Government 
and yet has the backing of the U.S. 
Treasury and the freedom of ignoring tax 
bills. This is a fifth freedom which all of 
us in our Nation would like to enjoy. 

Death and taxes are supposed to be 
the two inevitables in our existence, yet 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is ask- 
ing us to pass laws which would exempt 
this agency from both of these provi- 
sions. 

In addition, Congress is urged under 
the provisions of H.R. 3460 to free this 
Federal agency from all responsibilities 
and regulations which might deprive this 
agency of its privileged status, while re- 
taining all the privileges of a private 
corporation. 

Our citizens are asked to give up their 
rights to repayment of TVA’s debt in fa- 
vor of future bond issues. The terms of 
repayment and interest charges on the 
Federal portion, some $1.2 billion, would 
be set by TVA, not by the Federal Goy- 
ernment which provided the money. 
This is a rather unique way of doing 
business which I imagine all of us would 
enjoy having. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority not 
only wants to be the whole ball team, 
but it wants to be the umpire as well 
I most certainly oppose this attempt in 
H.R. 3460 to take the TVA out of the 
control of our Federal Government. If 
TVA wants to play, then this agency 
should be made to abide by the rules 
which regulate every other Federal 
agency. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and four Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROBISON]. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset of my remarks I would like to pay 
my respects to the two senior members of 
my committee, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Davis], and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jones], who worked 
so hard in behalf of their constituents 
and their area of the country. But I 
am sure the membership will understand 
that some of the rest of us feel that we 
have a duty to perform, the duty of pro- 
tecting the rights of the taxpaying peo- 
ple of this Nation who have supported 
TVA over the years whether they have 
benefited from it or not. Some of us 
feel very pointedly that our Government, 
as represented by TVA, should no longer 
engage in destructive competition with 
its own citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish also to pay trib- 
ute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] for the thorough and thought- 
provoking historical review of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority he inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Monday 
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afternoon of this week. If there are some 
of my colleagues in this Chamber who 
have not yet read Mr. JENSEN’s analysis 
of this legislation, and the reasons why, 
in his opinion, it should be amended or 
defeated, I sincerely hope they will take 
the time to do so before the time of deci- 
sion arrives. 

I know there are, in this Congress, 
those who wish that the TVA experi- 
ment had never been tried. To their 
minds it has constituted a giant step to- 
ward that brand of state socialism that 
has, like a creeping paralysis, been else- 
where inching slowly and imperceptibly 
over the horizon of our free Nation dur- 
ing the past 25 years. To them, the 
story of the growth of TVA, itself, from a 
localized flood-control and navigation 
project into the largest steam-electric 
generating system in the world is a classic 
example of how the seeds of state social- 
ism, once planted, can grow and flourish 
like weeds until they have choked out 
and destroyed the flowers of freedom. 
Mr. Chairman, without agreeing com- 
pletely with those of my colleagues, I do 
fear that America has gone dangerously 
far down a road that can only lead to 
the eventual destruction of the private 
enterprise system. One need only to sit 
as a member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee of this body and listen, as I have 
for 2 years now, to the representatives of 
the private utility companies from the 
TVA area, with their charts and figures, 
showing how their companies have had 
to give way before the unfair competitive 
advantages enjoyed by TVA, to realize 
that we have in this instance at least, 
just about reached that point of no 
return. 

And, before I may be thought to be 
overly solicitous of business interests 
only, let me remind my colleagues that 
these private utility companies that are 
so threatened by absorption or extinc- 
tion, are owned by literally thousands of 
stockholders—little people, in great part, 
whose only savings are in danger of being 
wiped out. 

I would like to speak at length, too, 
of how TVA has managed to expand as 
it has at the expense of the taxpayers of 
my congressional district as well as of 
the Nation—laborers and farmers as well 
as businessmen—who, at the same time, 
have all too often seen the cheap power 
advantages of the Tennessee Valley en- 
able it to entice away some of our own 
job-producing and taxpaying industries. 
Time does not permit me to do that, how- 
ever, and others here have and will ad- 
dress themselves to that aspect of this 
legislation more articulately than can I. 

Of course, TVA has been a blessing to 
the people of the Tennessee Valley. Why 
should it not be? And, of course, I can 
understand the sincere concern with 
which my colleagues from that area view 
the need for some such legislation as is 
here proposed. But the rest of us have a 
duty, too—the duty of protecting the in- 
terests of the taxpaying people else- 
where who have supported TVA up to 
now, whether they have liked it or not, 
and, it seems to me, we have an even 
greater duty of trying to make certain 
that from this day on our Government, 
as represented by TVA, shall no longer 
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engage in destructive competition with 
its own citizens. 

As has been mentioned, there may be a 
few in this body who will say they would 
like to see the destruction of TVA. I 
think that is an unrealistic approach. 
TVA is here to stay. If we close our eyes 
to it, it will not go away. This being so, 
we might just as well decide, even those 
who may be opposed to the TVA concept 
in principle, that what we must do, short 
of returning it to the tax base, is to make 
it as efficient as any governmental busi- 
ness operation can be so that there can 
be some hope that the huge taxpayers’ 
investment in TVA power facilities can 
be repaid, protecting that investment in 
the meantime as best we can, and, at the 
same time, try to make certain that TVA 
can no longer expand at the expense of 
private taxpaying enterprise, 

I would like to address my remarks to 
two features of H.R. 3460 as reported 
out of committee—the so-called area 
limitation feature and the repayment 
program. 

During the hearings, the TVA wit- 
nesses testified that they have no 
thoughts of further expansion. Unfor- 
tunately, the record shows they have said 
this before and then proceeded to push 
the borders of their service area further 
and further. Perhaps, to some extent, 
considering the attractiveness of their 
product and the obvious demand for it— 
and who would not like cheaper electric 
power?—they have meant what they said 
but then found it very difficult to resist 
that demand. That possibly being the 
case, it seems to me that this Congress 
must now try to help the TVA people 
resist temptation, by writing into this 
bill if it must pass, an area limitation 
that will truly do just that. Tomy mind, 
the so-called Vinson amendment as orig- 
inally proposed would have restricted 
future TVA expansion to that territory 
encompassed within the limits of its 
present service area. Few, if any of us, 
could argue with that. The result would 
have been what some witnesses called 
a vertical expansion of TVA service 
which would be of continuing benefit to 
the people and industry of the Tennes- 
see Valley. 

But, when the Vinson amendment was 
modified in committee to except certain 
specific communities from the effect of 
this limitation it does seem to me that 
we have not only opened the door but 
we have practically extended an invi- 
tation to all other communities that now 
or in the future want TVA power and 
are economically able to be hooked on, 
to come back to this or future Con- 
gresses seeking additional exceptions in 
their behalf. This limitation, then, is 
only an illusory limitation. Either we 
should amend this bill to return to the 
original Vinson language or, failing to 
do that, send H.R. 3460 back to com- 
mittee for further study of this specific 
problem. For, if this door is not closed, 
we might just as well say goodby, here 
and now, to the remaining utility com- 
panies in the Southeast, and, eventually, 
perhaps to private utility enterprise 
throughout the Nation. 

Turning now to the repayment fea- 
tures of H.R. 3460, may I say that of 
course I favor a repayment to the tax- 
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payers of their investment now standing 
at something like $1.2 billion plus ac- 
crued interest. On the face of it, this 
bill proposes to do that, but over a period 
of 120 years which, to my mind, Mr, 
Chairman, is so unrealistic that we might 
better leave things as they are under 
previous legislation whereby TVA is re- 
quired to make such a repayment with- 
out interest in 40 years. 

Under good business practices no pri- 
vate enterprise would adopt such a long 
term for obsolescence, and no lending 
authority, not even the most generous 
Federal agency, would permit such an 
amortization period. That is some four 
generations, during the course of which 
the present TVA power facilities will 
have long since become obsolete. Sir 
John Crockcroft, Director of the British 
Atomic Energy Research Agency, and an 
eminent authority in this field recently 
said that by 1975 most new power sta- 
tions will be nuclear in type. Of what 
value will TVA’s existing steam facilities 
be then? I vhink we all too often are 
inclined nowadays to let Russia be our 
standard of comparison. I hesitate to 
do that, but I think there may be a 
warning for us in the fact that a recent 
report on Soviet power developments in- 
dicates that there must be enough profit 
on Government-owned electric plants in 
the Soviet Union to return the capital 
advances to the central government 
treasury within 25 years. Do we want 
to outsocialize Russia? Or o we 
rather wish to protect and recover the 
taxpayers’ investment in TVA on a sound 
and realistic basis? 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amendments that I expect will be offered 
later in an attempt to improve the effec- 
tiveness of the area limitation contained 
in H.R. 3460, require a realistic repay- 
ment schedule and, at the same time, 
retain proper congressional and govern- 
mental control of TVA's future opera- 
tions. If that can be accomplished, I 
will vote for this bill despite my personal 
reservations concerning the public power 
concept. Should those amendments fail 
to carry, however, I will be constrained 
to vote against H.R. 3460 which, in its 
present form, will leave TVA in posses- 
sion of a congressional blank check and 
continue the special privileges which 
have been bestowed on the people of one 
area at the expense of the taxpayers at 
large while, at the same time, subordi- 
nating and endangering the right of 
those same taxpayers to a repayment of 
their unwilling investment. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Government Corporation Control Act 
was made law in 1945. A Government 
Corporation Subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee was then estab- 
lished. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] was the first chairman, and I 
was named top minority member. In 
1947 I became chairman of that com- 
mittee, and I discovered early in that 
year that TVA had not made its pay- 
ments to the U.S. Treasury as agreed. 
After long hearings the committee 
agreed that TVA should pay each year 
one-fortieth of the total amount of the 
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funds which Congress had previously 
appropriated or would in the future ap- 
propriate for revenue-producing facili- 
ties, such as electric power. 

Under the provisions of this bill, H.R. 
3460, such payments would no longer be 
made. 

When TVA was first debated in Con- 
gress the proponents of this TVA said 
that the Congress would be asked to ap- 
propriate only $150 million to do the job 
that was necessary for flood control and 
navigation in the Tennessee Valley. As 
you know, flood control and navigation 
were the real purposes back of the estab- 
lishment of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Electric power was to be simply 
incidental to flood control and naviga- 
tion. 

Now, what has happened? Congress, 
up to June 30 of last year, has appro- 
priated for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority $1,944,000,000; $1.2 billion-plus 
has been appropriated for power pro- 
ducing and power transmission facilities. 
Three men, not elected by the people 
but simply appointed by the President 
of the United States, had $1,944,000,000 
to spend at will, and in addition to that 
they have had revenues from power and 
other revenue-producing sources to 
spend to the tune of another $1.7 bil- 
lion-odd. There is an old saying which 
surely has great force when we think of 
the amount of authority—I mean dic- 
tatorial authority—that these three men 
will have. The old saying is that that 
is more authority than three bad men 
should have or three good men would 
want. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have been 
closely associated with this problem since 
1946. I have known of TVA officials 
making all kinds of agreements, all kinds 
of statements, that one could imagine 
in order to get Congress to do certain 
things. And Congress took their word 
for it. Then, lo and behold, you will 
find the record replete with proof that 
they did not keep their word. 

We have here before us today a bill— 
and I say this sincerely—which in my 
opinion is the most dangerous bill that 
this Congress has considered during the 
21 years I have been a Member of this 
august body. The far-reaching implica- 
tions of this bill are frightening. This 
bill, if enacted into law—God forbid— 
in any form, regardless of whether all 
the amendments which will be offered 
are approved, sets out a principle that 
far overshadows any other considera- 
tion. 

You cannot freshen a rotten egg, and 
this bill is rotten to the core. I say that 
advisedly. I know that is an honest 
statement. If this bill is ever made law, 
America in a few years will rue the 
day that this Congress took such an 
anti-American action. 

“Oh, yes,” they say, “we are going 
to limit the transmission area in which 
TVA can operate.” Oh, yes; you can 
limit an area, but there are always ways 
to step over that line. And if this bill is 
made law you may rest assured that 
within a few years TVA will have so 
much electric energy to spare that they 
will say, “Oh, my, you would not want 
this power to go to waste when the folks 
around the TVA for hundreds and 
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hundreds of miles need power so badly.” 
And the Congress will say, “Of course, 
that is right,” and the area would be 
extended to reach hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles away. 

TVA officials lie awake nights it seems 
trying to figure out how to evade Federal 
taxes. The power that is generated in 
the Tennessee Valley pays no tax into 
the U.S. Treasury. The 20,000 employ- 
ees of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
are not under our civil service laws. 
‘These three Board members can hire and 
fire at will, and they do. Send someone 
down there to ask for a job. They will 
question him as to his philosophy of gov- 
ernment, and if his philosophy of gov- 
ernment does not square with their phi- 
losophy of government he gets no job. 

In addition to that they do about 95 
percent of their construction work by 
force account. They do not operate on 
the private enterprise system. When 
other Government agencies have a con- 
struction job to do they call for bids 
from the private Federal tax-paying con- 
tractors. And when the job is done and 
they get their money, into the Federal 
Treasury and the State and local treas- 
uries goes quite a lump of their profits. 

Why, TVA just recently bought a big 
generating plant from abroad. Oh, sure, 
they said, “You wouldn’t expect us to 
pay $7 million more for that generator 
made by American industry than we 
could get it for from foreign sources.” 
They wanted to give the people of Amer- 
ica the idea that they were saving all the 
taxpayers of America $7 million. The 
fact of the matter is that only the people 
within the Tennessee Valley get the ben- 
efit of that saving. And who loses? 
The good workingmen of America, many 
of them out of work today. There are 
thousands and thousands and thousands 
of hours of work on a generator of that 
size. The Federal Government will lose 
almost as much in Federal revenue as 
the difference between the price of our 
manufacturer and the price for which 
TVA bought that generator abroad. 

If every political subdivision of Amer- 
ica had the privilege of paying no Fed- 
eral taxes and of doing the things I have 
just explained, who would pay the bill 
for all the things for which we appro- 
priate in this Congress, for the old folks, 
for the disabled veteran, for flood con- 
trol to stop these devastating floods 
which cost the lives of many people? 

I am a member of the Public Works 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. There 
will be before that committee this ses- 
sion close to 200 Members of Congress 
asking us not only to appropriate what 
the budget calls for but to appropriate 
millions upon millions of dollars over and 
above the budget for projects in their 
respective districts. I am not condemn- 
ing the Members for that, but let me re- 
mind my friends that the members of 
the Appropriations Committee have been 
quite liberal in appropriating for every- 
thing that was necessary to be done in 
this Nation, including the care of the 
indigent, the blind, the disabled veterans, 
the widows and orphans of deceased 
veterans, and for everything else we felt 
was necessary. But this bill says in 
plain words “We do not trust the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee of 
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the House of Representatives nor anyone 
else in Congress to appropriate for the 
Tennessee Valley.” That is an insult to 
every Member of this House. I consider 
it a terrible insult, and certainly I shall 
not forget it. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time on this side. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the last 
three paragraphs under the subtitle Inde- 
pendent Agencies and Corporations” in title 
II of the Government Corporations Appro- 
priation Act, 1948 (61 Stat. 576-577), are 
hereby repealed; and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act of 1933, as amended, is hereby 
amended by inserting immediately after sec- 
tion 15c thereof (16 U.S.C, 831n-3) the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 15d. (a) The Corporation is author- 
ized to issue and sell bonds, notes, and other 
evidences of indebtedness (hereinafter col- 
lectively referred to as ‘bonds’) in an amount 
not exceeding $750,000,000 outstanding at 
any one time to assist in financing its power 
program and to refund such bonds. The 
Corporation may, in performing functions 
authorized by this Act, use the proceeds of 
such bonds for the construction, acquisition, 
enlargement, improvement, or replacement 
of any plant or other facility used or to be 
used for the generation or transmission of 
electric power (including the portion of any 
multiple-purpose structure used or to be 
used for power generation); as may be re- 
quired in connection with the lease, lease- 
purchase, or any contract for the power out- 
put of any such plant or other facility; and 
for other purposes incidental thereto. Un- 
less otherwise specifically authorized by Act 
of Congress existing and subsequently built, 
leased or acquired power facilities of the Cor- 
poration shall not be used for the sale or 
delivery of power for use outside the service 
area of the Corporation as it existed on July 
1, 1957, except when economically feasible 
for exchange power arrangements with other 
utility systems with which the Corporation 
had such arrangements on said date. Noth- 
ing herein contained shall prevent the Cor- 
poration from continuing service to Dyers- 
burg, Tennessee, and Covington, Tennessee, 
or from entering into contracts to supply or 
from supplying power to the cities of Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky; Princeton, Kentucky; 
Glasgow, Kentucky; Chickamauga, Georgia; 
Ringgold, Georgia; and South Fulton, Ten- 
nessee; or agencies thereof: Provided jurther, 
That nothing herein contained shall prevent 
the transmission of TVA power to the De- 
partment of Defense or any agency thereof, 
on certification by the President of the 
United States that an emergency defense 
need for such power exists. 

“The principal of and interest on said 
bonds shall be payable solely from the Cor- 
poration’s net power proceeds as hereinafter 
defined. Net power proceeds are defined for 
purposes of this section as the remainder of 
the Corporation’s gross power revenues after 
deducting the costs of operating, maintain- 
ing, and administering its power properties 
(including costs applicable to that portion 
of its multiple-purpose properties allocated 
to power) and payments to States and coun- 
ties in lieu of taxes but before deducting de- 
preciation accruals or other charges repre- 
senting the amortization of capital expendi- 
tures, plus the net proceeds of the sale or 
other disposition of any power facility or in- 
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terest therein, and shall include reserve or 
other funds created from such sources. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of section 26 
of this Act or any other provision of law, the 
Corporation may pledge and use its net power 
proceeds for payment of the principal of and 
interest on said bonds, for purchase or re- 
demption thereof, and for other purposes in- 
cidental thereto, including creation of re- 
serve funds and other funds which may be 
similarly pledged and used, to such extent 
and in such manner as it may deem necessary 
or desirable. The Corporation is authorized 
to enter into binding covenants with the 
holders of said bonds—and with the trustee, 
if any—under any indenture, resolution, or 
other agreement entered into in connection 
with the issuance thereof (any such agree- 
ment being hereinafter referred to as a 
‘bond contract’) with respect to the estab- 
lishment of reserve funds and other funds, 
adequacy of charges for supply of power, ap- 
Plication and use of net power proceeds, 
stipulations concerning the subsequent is- 
suance of bonds or the execution of leases or 
lease-purchase agreements relating to power 
properties, and such other matters, not in- 
consistent with this Act, as the Corporation 
may deem necessary or desirable to enhance 
the marketability of said bonds. The is- 
suance and sale of bonds by the Corpora- 
tion and the expenditure of bond proceeds 
for the purposes specified herein, including 
the addition of generating units to existing 
power-producing projects and the construc- 
tion of additional power-producing projects, 
shall not be subject to the requirements or 
limitations of any other law: Provided, how- 
ever, That, except with the approval of the 
President during a period of national defense 
emergency hereafter declared by the Presi- 
dent or by the Congress, no such bond pro- 
ceeds, nor any power revenues, shall be used 
to initiate the construction of an additional 
power-producing project until (1) the Cor- 
poration notifies the President and the Con- 
gress of its plan to construct such additional 
project, and (2) following such notification, 
a@ period of ninety days, while Congress is in 
a single session, elapses without the passage 
of a concurrent resolution disapproving such 
construction. 

“(b) Bonds issued by the Corporation 
hereunder shall not be obligations of, nor 
shall payment of the principal thereof or in- 
terest thereon be guaranteed by, the United 
States. Proceeds realized by the Corpora- 
tion from issuance of such bonds and from 
power operations and the expenditure of such 
proceeds shall not be subject to apportion- 
ment under the provisions of Revised Stat- 
utes 3679, as amended (31 U.S.C, 665), and 
such proceeds and bonds shall not be in- 
cluded in computations of receipts, expendi- 
tures, surpluses, or deficits in the budget 
prepared annually pursuant to section 201 
of the Act of June 10, 1921, as amended (31 
US.C. 11), except to the extent of the 
amounts budgeted by the Corporation for 
payments pursuant to subsection (e) hereof 
on account of the appropriation investment 
as therein defined, and for reduction of said 
investment. 

“(c) Bonds issued by the Corporation 
under this section shall be negotiable in- 
struments unless otherwise specified therein, 
shall be in such forms and denominations, 
shall be sold at such times and in such 
amounts, shall mature at such time or times 
not more than fifty years from their respec- 
tive dates, shall be sold at such prices, shall 
bear such rates of interest, may be redeem- 
able before maturity at the option of the 
Corporation in such manner and at such 
times and redemption premiums, may be 
entitled to such relative priorities of claim 
on the Corporation’s net power proceeds with 
respect to principal and interest payments, 
and shall be subject to such other terms and 
conditions, as the Corporation may deter- 
mine: Provided, That before issuing any 
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bonds hereunder, the Corporation shall ad- 
vise the Secretary of the Treasury with re- 
spect to the amounts and terms of bonds to 
be issued and the proposed date of the sale 
thereof, and if the Secretary, within fifteen 
days after receiving such advice, shall request 
deferral of the sale thereof for a period not 
in excess of forty-five days, the Corporation 
shall not sell the bonds before the end of 
such period and if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall recommend changes in the 
amounts, terms, maturities or conditions of 
the bonds, the Corporation shall not sell 
the bonds until an additional thirty days 
have been given to consideration of said 
recommendations unless they have been 
sooner agreed upon. The Corporation may 
sell such bonds by negotiation or on the basis 
of competitive bids, subject to the right, if 
reserved, to reject all bids; may designate 
trustees, registrars, and paying agents in 
connection with said bonds and the issuance 
thereof; may arrange for audits of its ac- 
counts and for reports concerning its finan- 
cial condition and operations by certified 
public accounting firms (which audits and 
reports shall be in addition to those required 
by sections 105 and 106 of the Act of Decem- 
ber 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 599; 31 U.S.C, 850-851), 
may, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 302 and 303 of the Act of December 6, 
1945, as amended (59 Stat. 601-602, 70 Stat. 
667; 31 U.S.C. 867-868), or any other law, but 
subject to any covenants contained in any 
bond contract, invest the proceeds of any 
bonds and other funds under its control 
which derive from or pertain to its power 
program in any securities approved for in- 
vestment of national bank funds and deposit 
said proceeds and other funds, subject to 
withdrawal by check or otherwise, in any 
Federal Reserve Bank or bank having mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System; and 
may perform such other acts not prohibited 
by law as it deems necessary or desirable 
to accomplish the purposes of this section. 
Bonds issued by the Corporation hereunder 
shall contain a recital that they are issued 
pursuant to this section, and such recital 
shall be conclusive evidence of the regu- 
larity of the issuance and sale of such bonds 
and of their validity. The annual report 
of the Board filed pursuant to section 9 of 
this Act shall contain a detailed statement 
of the operation of the provisions of this 
section during the year. 

d) Bonds issued by the Corporation here- 
under shall be lawful investments and may 
be accepted as security for all fiduciary, trust, 
and public funds, the investment or deposit 
of which shall be under the authority or 
control of any officer or agency of the United 
States. The Secretary of the Treasury or any 
other officer or agency having authority over 
or control of any such fiduciary, trust, or 
public funds, may at any time sell any of the 
bonds of the Corporation acquired by them 
under this section. Bonds issued by the 
Corporation hereunder shall be exempt both 
as to principal and interest from all taxa- 
tion now or hereafter imposed by any State 
or local taxing authority except estate, in- 
heritance, and gift taxes. 

“(e) From the net power proceeds in excess 
of those required to meet the Corporation’s 
obligations under the provisions of any bond 
or bond contract, the Corporation shall, be- 
ginning with fiscal year 1961, make pay- 
ments into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts on or before December 31 and June 
30, of each fiscal year as a return on the 
-appropriation investment in the Corpora- 
tion’s power facilities, plus a repayment sum 
of not less than $10,000,000, which repay- 
ment sum shall be applied to reduction of 
said appropriation investment. The said 
appropriation investment shall consist, in 
any fiscal year, of that part of the Corpora- 
tion's total investment assigned to power as 
of the beginning of the fiscal year (includ- 
ing both completed plant and construction 
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in progress) which has been provided from 
appropriations or by transfers of property 
from other Government agencies without 
reimbursement by the Corporation, less re- 
payments of such appropriation investment 
made under title II of the Government Cor- 
porations Appropriation Act, 1948, this Act, 
or other applicable legislation. The pay- 
ment as a return on the appropriation in- 
vestment in each fiscal year shall be equal 
to the computed average interest rate pay- 
able by the Treasury upon its total market- 
able public obligations as of the beginning 
of said fiscal year applied to said appropria- 
tion investment. Payments due hereunder 
may be deferred for not more than two years 
when, in the judgment of the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation, such payments 
cannot feasibly be made because of inade- 
quacy of funds occasioned by drought, poor 
business conditions, emergency replace- 
ments, or other factors beyond the control 
of the Corporation. 

“(f) The Corporation shall charge rates 
for power which will produce gross revenues 
sufficient to provide funds for operation, 
maintenance, and administration of its power 
system; payments to States and counties in 
lieu of taxes; debt service on outstanding 
bonds, including provision and maintenance 
of reserve funds and other funds established 
in connection therewith; payments to the 
Treasury as a return on the appropriation 
investment pursuant to subsection (e) 
hereof; payment to the Treasury of the re- 
payment sums specified in subsection (e) 
hereof; and such additional margin as the 
Board may consider desirable for investment 
in power system assets, retirement of out- 
standing bonds in advance of maturity, re- 
duction of appropriation investment, and 
other purposes connected with the Corpora- 
tion's power business, having due regard for 
the primary objectives of the Act, including 
the objective that power shall be sold at 
rates as low as are feasible, In order to pro- 
tect the investment of holders of the Corpo- 
ration’s securities and the appropriation in- 
vestment as defined in subsection (e) hereof, 
the Corporation, during each successive five- 
year period beginning with the five-year pe- 
riod which commences on July 1 of the first 
full fiscal year after the effective date of this 
section, shall apply net power proceeds either 
in reduction (directly or through payments 
into reserve or sinking funds) of its capital 
obligations, including bonds and the appro- 
priation investment, or to reinvestment in 
power assets, at least to the extent of the 
combined amount of the aggregate of the 
depreciation accruals and other charges rep- 
resenting the amortization of capital ex- 
penditures applicable to its power properties 
plus the net proceeds realized from any dis- 
position of power facilities in said period. 

“(g) Power generating and related facili- 
ties operated by the Corporation under lease 
and lease-purchase agreements shall consti- 
tute power property held by the Corporation 
within the meaning of section 13 of this Act, 
but that portion of the payment due for any 
fiscal year under said section 13 to a State 
where such facilities are located which is 
determined or estimated by the Board to 
result from holding such facilities or selling 
electric energy generated thereby shall be 
reduced by the amount of any taxes or tax 
equivalents applicable to such fiscal year paid 
by the owners or others on account of said 
facilities to said State and to local taxing 
jurisdictions therein. In connection with 
the construction of a generating plant or 
other facilities under an agreement provid- 
ing for lease or purchase of said facilities 
or any interest therein by or on behalf of 
the Corporation, or for the purchase of the 
output thereof, the Corporation may convey, 
in the name of the United States by deed, 
lease, or otherwise, any real property in its 
possession or control, may perform engineer- 
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ing and construction work and other services, 
and may enter into any necessary contractual 
arrangements. 

“(h) It is hereby declared to be the intent 
of this section to aid the Corporation in 
discharging its responsibility for the ad- 
vancement of the national defense and the 
physical, social and economic development 
of the area in which it conducts its opera- 
tions by providing it with adequate authority 
and administrative flexibility to obtain the 
necessary funds with which to assure an 
ample supply of electric power for such pur- 
poses by issuance of bonds and as otherwise 
provided herein, and this section shall be 
construed to effectuate such intent.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 3460) to amend the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 
as amended, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TAX RELIEF NEEDED FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS EXPANSION 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced, for appropriate 
reference, a small business tax adjust- 
ment measure. My bill is identical to 
H.R. 2, introduced by my colleague [Mr. 
Ixarp], and H.R. 13, introduced by my 
colleague, Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 

The basic objective of this legislation 
is, in simple terms, to encourage and 
stimulate expansion and growth of small 
business in this country. One of the 
means to accomplish this, Mr. Speaker, 
is to assure to small- and medium-sized 
enterprises the wherewithal to grow, by 
permitting them to retain more of their 
earnings after taxes. This source of 
revenue is essential since existing or new 
small businesses generally find that loans 
from banks and new equity capital are 
not readily available. 

The proposed legislation provides that 
any person engaged in a trade or business 
shall be allowed as a deduction for the 
taxable year an amount measured by the 
additional investment in such trade or 
business for the taxable year. 

It further provides that the deduction 
for any taxable year shall not exceed 
$30,000 or an amount equal to 20 per- 
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cent of the net income of such trade or 
business for the taxable year, whichever 
is the lesser. 

I think we all share justified concern 
that, far from an expansion of presently 
existing small business enterprises or the 
creation of new ones, we have been 
plagued by small business failures. 

Thus our problem is twofold. First, 
existing small business is failing at an 
unhealthy rate; and, second, for those 
weathering the economic storm, there is 
need to afford them the opportunity to 
grow. 

In the matter of business failures, we 
should well take note of the figures re- 
leased by the Small Business Administra- 
tion. It bears out my contention that 
small business failures are occurring at 
an economically unhealthy rate. In its 
10th semiannual report for the 6-month 
period ending June 30, 1958, the Small 
Business Administration reports that 
business failures, through June 30, 1958, 
numbered 8,071, as compared to 7,089 
in the similar 1957 period. One can take 
pencil in hand and easily discover that 
for the given periods of comparison, 
small business failures jumped by 14 per- 
cent. 

While this is happening, we continue to 
be faced with mergers and continued 
economic concentration of power. This 
is creating, as it has in the past, a chal- 
lenge to provide competition within our 
free enterprise complex. 

Mr. Speaker, concentration of eco- 
nomic power cannot be used as an exam- 
ple of economic growth—it represents 
economic inbreeding. 

The expressed and implied objectives 
of this small business tax adjustment 
proposal are sound and are warranted. 
Its enactment would demonstrate that 
Congress has taken another step in en- 
couraging business activity from which 
would flow more revenue for both Fed- 
eral and State, as well as local, treasur- 
ies and increased employment. In addi- 
tion, it would stimulate competition 
which is a prerequisite to a sound and 
workable free enterprise system. 

I therefore urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the objectives of the proposal placed 
before them. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1959 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, if each 
of us were to take a brief moment in 
complete meditation on H.R. 2357, the 
Housing Act of 1959, I feel sure prompt 
action would be taken on the immediate 
passage of this legislation. 

I sincerely hope the Rules Committee 
will see fit to have the bill brought to the 
House floor for attention. If this is not 
possible, I believe it should be brought 
up under suspension of rules in order 
to get it passed. 

The passage of this measure would 
mean so much to thousands of individ- 
uals of our Nation—to young people who 
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are trying to establish a home for them- 
selves and their families, and to provide 
proper housing for the elderly. 

Slums and slum-clearance programs 
have been of deep concern to municipali- 
ties and cities for years and years. The 
passage of the legislation would assist 
in relocating families and businesses, 
thus helping to alleviate the slum situa- 
tion which is so prevalent in so many 
areas in the United States. 

Statistics have indicated how many 
families would be benefited by the low- 
rent public housing program provided for 
in the bill. The military housing pro- 
gram, which is so essential to our na- 
tional security, is also of utmost im- 
portance, as well as the new program for 
insuring housing loans for migratory 
farm labor. 

I have received many communications 
from schools and colleges in my district 
in West Virginia, urging the passage of 
this bill which includes authorization of 
funds for continuation of the college 
housing loan program, as well as housing 
for nurses and interns, and related fa- 
cilities. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1854 


Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing an amendment to the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
a taxpayer a deduction from gross in- 
come for tuition and other expenses paid 
by him for his education or the educa- 
tion of his spouse or any of his depend- 
ents at a college or university. 

There now are something over 2.5 mil- 
lion persons attending colleges and sec- 
ondary schools in the United States. 
It is my hope, and I am sure it is the 
hope of all my colleagues, that this num- 
ber will double in the next decade, as 
it has doubled since 1940. 

But there was a great impetus to 
higher education following World War H 
that does not still exist for the younger 
men and women who will be graduating 
from college. I refer to the GI bill of 
rights, which, while it is still in exist- 
ence, helps a diminishing number of 
young men each year because, of course, 
these youngsters who are now graduating 
from high school have not taken part 
in any war. 

The Congress last year adopted a pro- 
gram of letting colleges have funds to 
lend to worthy and needy students. 
The amount of money available—$6 mil- 
lion—was just a drop in the bucket. 
The average college applying for these 
funds, I understand, received just about 
one-tenth of the amount applied for. 

My bill is an attempt to attack the 
problem of helping assure our youngsters 
a college education by making it possible 
for taxpaying students, or their fathers 
and mothers to deduct the cost of the 
education from their incomes, before 
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computing the net income on which they 
must pay income taxes. 

As we all know, Mr. Speaker, the par- 
ents of teenaged children these days do 
not know what it means to have enough 
money, after they have paid onerous lo- 
cal, State, and Federal taxes. I have an 
acquaintance who has estimated that, 
when all three of his children are in col- 
lege, the total cost to him will be around 
$8,000 a year. 

To put three children through college, 
these days, easily costs a parent some 
$25,000. I am sorry to report to my col- 
leagues that very few fathers make the 
kind of money that will allow them to 
feed and clothe themselves and their 
wives and to have enough money left 
to finance the education of several high 
school graduates. There are many fam- 
ilies larger than three children, and of 
course, some with fewer children. 

From the standpoint of Government— 
the good of the country—it is essential 
that every person who is mentally and 
physically able to go to college should 
do so. We need trained men and women 
to meet the challenges of this period. 
We must encourage children to go to 
college, and we must encourage parents 
to want to send their children to col- 
lege. My bill, if enacted, certainly would 
serve as a stimulus to taxpaying students 
relying on their own income, as well as 
to parents who want to send their chil- 
dren to college, if the children have the 
desire to go and have the scholastic abil- 
ity to make the grades. It is essential 
that we, through legislation, do every- 
thing in our power to encourage more 
parents to want to send their children 
to institutions of higher education, for, 
as I have noted, we desperately need, in 
this country, every educated person we 
can get through maximum use of our 
educational plant. 

In my opinion, this bill, if enacted, 
would not cause the budget to be unbal- 
anced. From the standpoint of needed 
human resources, our budget is far out 
of balance now, for we need tens of mil- 
lions of college graduates, rather than 
just the 8 million out of 176 million who 
are college graduates. It is my hope that 
the Committee on Ways and Means will 
give priority to this needed legislation 
and that something can be done, in this 
session, to encourage parents or young 
men and women themselves in America 
to take hope that they will be able to 
obtain higher education, so important 
to our national strength in the perilous 
times, 


AMENDING TITLE XXIII OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE RELATING 
TO HIGHWAYS 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN, Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced a bill to amend title 
23 of the United States Code, relating to 
highways, in order to permit States hav- 
ing toll and free roads, bridges, and tun- 
nels designated as part of the National 
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System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways to designate other routes for inclu- 
sion in the Interstate System. Several 
bills have been introduced this session 
for the same purpose. Some would effect 
this reimbursement in the same manner 
that I propose and others would do so 
by making cash grants to the several 
States. It is my understanding that 
hearings on this subject will be held by 
the Committee on Public Works on the 
18th and 19th of May. 

I introduced similar legislation in the 
last Congress. A few minor changes 
have been made in that bill and I am now 
dropping in a companion to S. 642, in- 
troduced in the other body by the dis- 
tinguished Senators from New York. 

I would call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the fact that it was the intent 
of Congress, in passing the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, that we consider 
the matter of reimbursement at an early 
date. To prove the intent of Congress 
that reimbursement should be consid- 
ered, a provision, which is section 144 of 
the Federal Highway Act of 1956, was 
written into this legislation requiring 
the Secretary of Commerce to provide 
the Congress with a report by January 
of 1958 in which complete information 
would be set forth as to the cost of reim- 
bursement to the States which had con- 
structed, or had under construction at 
the time, freeways and toll roads. This 
report was made in January of last year 
to the Congress and is House Document 
No. 301, 85th Congress, 2d session. 

Unfortunately, in the passage of the 
1956 Federal Interstate Highway Act, 
Congress failed to provide for reimburse- 
ment in any form for highways which 
were completed or under construction 
and which would be part of the Inter- 
state System. As a result, New York, 
along with a number of other States, has 
been penalized for having the foresight 
to build vitally needed facilities. 

New York State has spent over a bil- 
lion dollars on highways which are now 
a part of the Interstate System. More 
than half of this amount went for toll 
roads which were built without the as- 
sistance of Federal funds. The remain- 
ing portion was expended for free roads 
upon which 50 percent Federal aid was 
received. 

On the basis of the report issued by 
the Secretary of Commerce included in 
House Document 301, 85th Congress, 2d 
Session, New York State would be en- 
titled to receive reimbursement of $882,- 
800,000 for toll and free roads completed 
up to 1957, and properly depreciated. 

Task why New York, or any other State 
for that matter, should be penalized for 
moving ahead forcefully and effectively 
in helping to meet our pressing needs 
for modern highways, while other States, 
now receiving full benefits of this fine 
program, were not making similar efforts 
to improve outmoded highway systems? 

Is it to be congressional intent to place 
a penalty on progress? 

It is my sincere hope that the com- 
mittee will approve a reimbursement bill 
and that my colleagues in Congress will 
then move to correct the inequities in 
the present law. 
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REIMBURSING STATES FOR 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill to provide for reim- 
bursement to the various States for in- 
terstate highways referred to in the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1956 which have 
been completed since 1947, or under con- 
tract for completion not later than June 
30, 1957. 

The obligation to the States which 
have constructed portions of the Inter- 
state Highway System is evident. The 
Interstate System is a national project, 
and there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment should not be required to pay for 
these roads, and most certainly because 
of the fact that they were built and 
ready for use. The State of New York, 
which has spent huge sums on modern 
roads, is entitled to know what Federal 
funds will be allotted them in the ensu- 
ing years, so that it may continue to de- 
velop new plans for highway improve- 
ments. 

The usefulness of these roads to the 
public was endorsed by their inclusion 
into the Interstate System. This bill 
will repay a legitimate obligation of the 
Federal Government to the States, for 
the U.S. Government has used the facili- 
ties of the States to support a national 
project which, in all fairness and equity, 
should be repaid. 

The bill would pay the various States 
84½ billion in the next 15 years. The 
State of New York, under this bill, would 
receive approximately $800 million for 
its existing contributions to the Inter- 
state Highway System, paid for by the 
citizens of the State through gasoline 
taxes, tolls, and general tax levies. 


TIMBER RESOURCES IN WEST VIR- 
GINIA AND IN THE NATION 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Forest Service report on the “Timber 
Resources for America’s Future” re- 
leased in 1958 is well known to many 
Members in the Congress. It is a com- 
prehensive report of the timber situa- 
tion in America and of the Nation’s tim- 
ber needs by the years 1975 and 2000. 
My able colleague from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF] outlined the challenging need 
for a reforestation program in his re- 
marks yesterday. 

There are many aspects of the Forest 
Service report dealing with the protec- 
tion, management, and regeneration of 
our 489 million acres of commercial for- 
est land—the land we look to for our 
present and future supplies of forest 
products. 
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One important aspect of the forestry 
job at hand, however, is the regeneration 
of nonproductive acres by planting to 
trees. At the present time there are 
over 48 million acres in this nonproduc- 
tive category. This is an area almost as 
large as the combined land areas of the 
States of Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
my State of West Virginia. 

It represents a tremendous job that 
to date has not been considered in the 
serious perspective which it deserves 
either by the Congress or the American 
people. At the present rate of tree plant- 
ing, nationally, it will require almost 50 
years to get this land back into full 
productivity. 

Nearly two-thirds of my State of West 
Virginia is forest land. This means that 
9.9 million acres of a total of 15.4 million 
acres is capable of producing usable and 
commercially valuable crops of trees. A 
total of 1 million acres needs to be 
planted to trees and of this amount 979,- 
000 acres are on private lands. Another 
10,000 acres are on State-owned lands. 
Therefore, we are faced with a tre- 
mendous job. To date our progress has 
not been fast enough to get this land 
back into full productivity within a rea- 
sonable number of years. 

In 1958 we planted 5,054 acres on State 
and private lands. And since the tree 
planting program started in 1927 we have 
planted 43,737 acres of which some 32,000 
acres became satisfactorily established 
plantations. Some of these trees were 
planted on abandoned farmland so that 
the actual acreage of nonproductive 
forest land rejuvenated to trees is 
smaller than the 32,000 acres just men- 
tioned. Furthermore, mining activities 
and other land uses which destroy the 
forest cover are daily creating new acres 
in need of planting, which even now ap- 
proach our current rate of restoration. 

We have one State nursery located at 
Parsons, W. Va. Our State forester op- 
erates this nursery. In 1958 he produced 
5,377,000 tree seedlings for planting. He 
cooperates with the U.S. Forest Service 
under provisions of section 4 of the 
Clarke-McNary Act. In the present 
fiscal year of 1959 he will receive some 
$25,500 of Federal funds to combine with 
$59,189 of State funds to grow about 7 
million seedlings. In fiscal year 1960, 
however, the amount of Federal partici- 
pation in the long-time cooperative tree 
planting endeavor will be reduced to 
about $4,500. This cut results from the 
reduction in the fiscal year 1960 Federal 
Budget in tree planting funds from $790,- 
000 to $290,000. 

The authorization in the Clarke- 
McNary Act for the planting cooperation 
with the States is $2.5 million. Despite 
some 48 million acres of State and pri- 
vate forest land to replant in America, 
the cooperative Clarke-MeNary appro- 
priations are being gradually whittled 
down to an almost insignificant 
amount—and at a time when my State 
of West Virginia and the other 49 States 
have begun to make headway in increas- 
ing their tree planting activities. 

It is, therefore, imperative that the 
Congress take a new look at the tree 
planting efforts and programs of the 
various States. Existing legislation pro- 
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vides authorizations and authority for 
getting the job under way. New legisla- 
tion may be necessary to stimulate action 
on the part of Congress. The resolution 
which I have introduced along with 
numerous of my colleagues should 
awaken us again to the urgent need of 
getting along with the tree planting job 
in an earnest. realistic, and adequate 
manner, of value to West Virginia and 
to the Nation. 


THE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY’S ARDEN 
HOUSE CONFERENCE ON WAGES, 
PRICES, PROFITS, AND PRODUC- 
TIVITY 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Assembly, a nonpartisan public 
service designed to throw light on prob- 
lems of public policy, held its 15th assem- 
bly at Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., last 
weekend on “Wages, Prices, Profits, and 
Productivity.” The organization brought 
together some 60 conferees from busi- 
ness, labor, farm groups, the professions, 
government, and the academic com- 
munity. 

The participants in the April 30-May 
3, 1959, conference were: 

Hugo A. Anderson, First National Bank 
of Chicago, Ill. 

Harry Robert Bartell, Harriman 
scholar, Columbia University. 

Atherton, Bean, president, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Ralph H. Bergmann, United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America, Akron. 

Richard W. Bolling, U.S. Congressman 
from Missouri. 

William G. Bowen, industrial relations 
section, Princeton University. 

Courtney C. Brown, dean, Graduate 
School of Business, Columbia University. 

Thomas H. Carroll, vice president, the 
Ford Foundation, New York. 

Ewan Clague, U.S. Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Washington. 

Joseph S. Clark, U.S. Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

John Cowles, president, Minneapolis 
Star & Tribune, Minnesota. 

Catherine B. Cleary, vice president, 
First Wisconsin Trust Co., Milwaukee. 

Gerhard Colm, National Planning 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

John T. Dunlop, professor of econom- 
ics, Harvard University. 

Julian B. Feibelman, rabbi, Temple 
Sinai, New Orleans. 

Philip J. Fitzgerald, Dean Witter & 
Co., San Francisco. 

William C. Foster, vice president, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Washington, 
D.C. 

Henry H. Fowler, Fowler, Leva, Hawes 
& Symington, Washington, D.C. 

Joseph Friedman, Harriman scholar, 
Columbia University. 

Edwin B. George, Dun and Bradstreet, 
Inc., New York. 
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Ben S. Gilmer, president, Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., Atlanta. 

W. Averell Harriman, New York. 

Leland Hazard, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin Higgins, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Texas. 

George H. Hildebrand, professor of 
economics, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

John M. Houchin, vice president, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

Norris O. Johnson, vice president, 
First National City Bank of New York. 

J. M. Kaplan, New York. 

Everett M. Kassalow, Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO, Washington, 
D.C. 

Lester S. Kellogg, Deere & Co., Moline, 
III. 

John W. Kendrick, associate professor 
of economics, George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Clark Kerr, president, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Robert L. Kirkpatrick, Kirkpatrick, 
Pomeroy, Lockhart & Johnson, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Allan B. Kline, International Develop- 
ment Advisory Board, Illinois. 

James N. Land, senior vice president, 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

T. A. Lane, major general, U.S.A., 
commanding general, Fort Leonard 
Wood. 

Isador Lubin, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Foundation, New York. 

Daniel May, chairman, May Hosiery 
Mills, Nashville. 

John G. McLean, vice president, Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Houston. 

William B. Miller, executive secretary, 
Town Hall, Los Angeles. 

Robert R. Nathan, Robert R. Nathan 
Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

Fred M. Nelson, chairman, Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co., Houston. 

Gustav Peck, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Howard C. Petersen, president, Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Co., Philadelphia. 

Sylvia F. Porter, the New York Post. 

John Post, Continental Oil Co., Hous- 
ton. 

Jacob S. Potofsky, president, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, New 
York. 

Albert Rees, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, the University of Chicago. 

Henry S. Reuss, U.S. Congressman 
from Wisconsin. 

Benjamin C. Roberts, professor of eco- 
nomics, London School of Economics. 

Arthur M. Ross, director, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Stanley H. Ruttenberg, director of re- 
search, AFL-CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Charles B. Shuman, president, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago. 

Leonard Silk, economics editor, Busi- 
ness Week, New York. 

Sumner H. Slichter, professor of eco- 
nomics, Harvard University. 

S. Abbot Smith, president, Thomas 
Strahan Co., Chelsea, Mass. 
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Herbert Stein, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, Washington, D.C. 

Nat Weinberg, United Auto Workers, 
Detroit. 

John L. Weller, president, Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., New York. 

The Reverend Hugh C. White, Jr., De- 
troit Industrial Mission, Michigan. 

David J. Winton, Minneapolis. 

Emmett Wallace, Harriman scholar, 
Columbia University. 

Allen Wallis, executive vice chairman, 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stability for 
Economic Growth, the White House. 

At the close of their discussion, the 
participants reached general agreement 
on a final report. Though general agree- 
ment was reached, every participant did 
not necessarily subscribe to every rec- 
ommendation included in the report: 


FINAL REPORT OF THE 15TH AMERICAN 
ASSEMBLY 


We have examined four main aspects 
of wage-price-profits-productivity relation- 
ships: the measures and their limitations, 
factors in the postwar inflation, the com- 
patibility of national economic goals, and 
policy proposals. 


I. THE MEASURES AND THEIR LIMITATIONS 


Informed public discussion of wages, 
prices, profits, and productivity depends 
upon a better understanding of the measures 
used and their limitations. There are many 
types of measures; which should be used in 
any specific case depends upon the purposes 
of the user. 

Limitations of existing measures were 
discussed, Wage data, for example, often 
relate only to production workers. There 
should also be data for nonproduction work- 
ers, further data on supplements to wages 
and salaries (fringe benefits), and better 
data for nonmanufacturing industries. The 
Consumer Price Index (formerly called the 
cost-of-living index) overstates the upward 
movement of prices, since quality improve- 
ments, which are difficult to measure, can- 
not be taken fully into account. There was 
general agreement that the Consumer Price 
Index is so often used for wage and salary 
adjustments today that it needs to be con- 
tinuously improved. Among other limita- 
tions, productivity measures tend to under- 
state increases because quality improvements 
are difficult to calculate. Estimates of profit 
need a better statistical base, and adjust- 
ments to reflect changes in accounting pro- 
cedures. The impact of price changes on 
depreciation allowances and the relation- 
ship between profits and investment should 
be studied. 

At best, available statistical measures are 
rough, and significance should not be at- 
tached to small- or short-period changes. 
Care should be used in selecting the time 
periods for which comparisons are made. 

There was general agreement that more 
financial support is needed for governmental 
and private statistical agencies both for col- 
lection of data and, even more, for their 
analysis. It was urged that funds be appro- 
priated for a survey of consumer expendi- 
tures to provide new weights for the Con- 
sumer Price Index. Funds should be made 
available for collection and more prompt 
publication of better data on all resources 
used in the economy, including labor and 
capital by type and amount actually used. 
Also, funds should be made available for 
needed knowledge of the compensation of 
unemployment, and compensation of non- 
production workers and employees outside of 
manufacturing. 


II. FACTORS IN THE POSTWAR INFLATION 


Money wages and retail prices have not 
risen as much in the United States as in 
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most other industrial countries since 1948. 
The base year partially explains this differ- 
ence, but if a more recent base year were 
chosen, our record would still be good by 
comparison, 

There was considerable discussion of the 
relative importance of the upward pull of 
demand on prices as compared to the upward 
push of costs since the end of the war. It 
was generally agreed that during the imme- 
diate postwar period (1945-48) price move- 
ments were dominated by demand factors— 
the pentup demand carried over from the 
war, and the relatively easy money policies. 
After the outbreak of the Korean war in 
1950, demand forces were again dominant 
for a brief period. 

There was general agreement that the 
1953-57 period had somewhat different char- 
acteristics: monetary restraint was greater, 
demand forces less buoyant, output growth 
less rapid, price rises somewhat smaller and 
profit margins lower. Wages continued to 
increase. The investment boom in 1955-57 
created a demand pull for many producers’ 
goods, and the shifts in consumer demand 
toward services (for example, medical serv- 
ices) contributed to the rising price of serv- 
ices, so that cost and demand factors were 
both operating. However, the continued ad- 
vance of prices and wages in the late 1957- 
58 period could hardly be explained by gen- 
eral excess demand. 

There were differences of opinion regard- 
ing the relative significance of these factors. 
Some participants placed primary stress on 
negotiated wage increases, especially in those 
industries where wages seem to have been 
“pushing against an open door,” and pointed 
out that they tend to be transmitted in wage 
increases throughout the labor market and 
in price increases throughout the economy. 
Others called attention to the price policies 
of firms, particularly in highly concentrated 
industries, the effects of which are also 
transmitted throughout the economy. The 
interrelationship of market structure, wage 
policies, price policies and profits is seen 
clearly in the contrasting experience of the 
steel and clothing industries, for example. 
Since these forces often operate concurrently 
and are frequently interdependent, many 
participants felt it may be misleading to 
blame any particular factor or group for 
increases in labor costs and prices. 


II. THE COMPATIBILITY OF NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC GOALS 


There was considerable discussion of na- 
tional economic goals and the extent to 
which they are compatible. These include 
a sustained and strong rate of economic 
growth, full employment, reasonable price 
stability, national security and industrial 
peace within the framework of our free 
institutions. There was general agreement 
that the achievement of some of these goals 
may involve the partial sacrifice of others. 

Many felt that the average level of un- 
employment during 1953-58 of 4.7 percent 
(approximately 3 million unemployed) was 
too high. Reliance on large-scale unemploy- 
ment to achieve price stability is intolerable 
in our present society. If the cost of price 
stability is a high level of unemployment 
(which may not be the case) many would 
prefer a mild increase in prices. 

There was consensus that the rate of 
growth in the American economy should be 
increased, even if this interferes with the 
full attainment of other economic goals. 
Many believed that this would mean a 4 or 5 
percent rate instead of the recent lower rate. 
They shared the view that a lower rate of 
economic growth imposed by an unduly re- 
strictive monetary policy, the principal aim 
of which is price stability, impairs our inter- 
national position, makes financing much- 
needed public improvements difficult, in- 
volves loss of production, increases unem- 
ployment, wastes skills, bears unevenly upon 
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certain sectors of the economy, and imperils 
marginal firms. Some, however, dissented, 
holding that a higher rate of growth requires 
price stability, accompanied if necessary by 
a restrictive monetary policy. 

Some thought that preoccupation with 
inflation impaired the attainment of other 
economic goals. Many believed that the Con- 
sumer Price Index is not likely to increase 
very much in the next several years. A 
minority felt that we will have more infla- 
tion unless vigorous action is taken to arrest 
the cost-push as well as to restrain demand. 
This difference was reflected in the discussion 
of policy choices. 


Iv. POLICY PROPOSALS 


1. We should seek maximum sustained eco- 
nomic growth as a primary national objec- 
tive because it is essential to the improve- 
ment of living standards and national secu- 
rity. In the pursuit of economic growth, 
however, we should seek to maintain a rea- 
sonably stable price level and to hold unem- 
ployment to the minimum necessary to pre- 
serve flexibility in the economy. Although 
the United States has done reasonably well 
since 1951 in maintaining price stability, we 
should develop a higher utilization of the 
labor force and achieve faster economic 
growth through increased productivity, 

2. It is urgent that management, labor, 
and Government take measures to accelerate 
the rate of increase in productivity. Among 
the steps that can be taken are these: in- 
creasing expenditures on research and devel- 
opment; improving the quality of education; 
training more scientific, technical, and man- 
agerial personnel; upgrading the skills of 
the labor force; eliminating restrictive prac- 
tices by labor and management; and stimu- 
lating the ideas and energies of our work 
force. 

3. Measures should be taken to increase 
worker mobility and to improve the opera- 
tion of the labor market. Such measures 
might include severance and relocation al- 
lowances, retraining programs, employment 
of qualified older workers, transferability of 
pension rights, the extension of seniority 
units, provision of part-time jobs, and diver- 
sification of economic activity in distressed 
areas. 

4. Although reliance on unemployment is 
not an acceptable method of controlling in- 
flation, it is recognized that a dynamic econ- 
omy brings about fluctuations in employ- 
ment in particular occupations, industries 
and areas. 

5. Radical change in our present wage-set- 
ting machinery would not be a fruitful ap- 
proach to the inflation problem. Foreign ex- 
perience does not suggest the desirability for 
the United States of economywide bargaining 
as an alternative to our more decentralized 
system. Breaking up national unions into 
smaller units would also not be an effective 
way of seeking greater wage and price 
stability. 

6. The average increase in output per man- 
hour in the economy as a whole is a relevant 
consideration in wage negotiations, but in 
view of the numerous other factors to be 
weighed and reconciled, it cannot be the only 
criterion of a proper adjustment. 

7. Appropriate monetary and fiscal policies 
are necessary to deal with inflation arising 
from excessive demand. However, sole re- 
liance on these measures is inadequate 
for dealing with price increases in the face 
of excess capacity and unemployment. 

8. Despite the seriousness of our present 
international position, direct general govern- 
ment controls of prices and wages are incom- 
patible with the institutions of a free 
economy. 

9. As one means of achieving price stability, 
the government should work toward a freer 
market in agricultural products, reflecting 
advances in productivity. Special measures 
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should be provided to ameliorate economic 
hardships upon individuals. 

10. Price stability should be encouraged 
by reducing tariffs and other impediments 
to international trade. Measures to provide 
temporary relief for areas adversely affected 
by tariff policy may be appropriate to facil- 
itate readjustments, 

11. Effective competition will help bring 
down prices raised by monopoly power. We 
favor vigorous enforcement of the antitrust 
laws. Acts in restraint of trade in the market 
for goods and services, now illegal when 
committed by business firms or by firms 
and unions jointly, should also be illegal 
when undertaken by unions alone. 

12. Pleas by Government Officials for re- 
straint and responsibility in wage and price 
decisions are likely to have little effect. on 
the course of wage and price movements. 
Some participants thought that indus- 
tries of importance as pattern setters should 
be subject to impartial factfinding review of 
their wage bargains and price decisions to 
acquaint the public with their consequences. 
However, very few supported a procedure de- 
laying the putting into effect of wage and 
price increases in key industries pending 
public investigation, 

13. An annual conference of labor, man- 
agement, and Government representatives 
should be convened, shortly after the pre- 
sentation of the President's Economic Report, 
to discuss wages, prices, profits, and produc- 
tivity as related to national economic goals. 
These sessions should not be concerned with 
any particular contract negotiations. The 
objective is to reduce the diversity of views 
about the short-term and long-term eco- 
nomic outlook and to discuss appropriate 
private and public policies to achieve growth 
and stability. 


Mr. Speaker, if one notes the varied 
background of the participants in the 
15th American assembly, one is struck 
by the fact that the recommendations 
in the final report are nonetheless mean- 
ingful. This is in accord with the guid- 
ing spirit of the American assembly 
when it was established by Columbia 
University in 1950. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, then president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, said: 

The American assembly presupposes that 
the practice of democracy demands individ- 
ual sacrifices, particularly in reconciling di- 
vergent views in order to accomplish a com- 
mon purpose. 


As one who was privileged to partici- 
pate in the 15th American assembly, I 
am deeply grateful to those who have 
made it possible, including the Amer- 
ican assembly’s officers: Henry M. Wris- 
ton, president; Clifford C. Nelson, vice 
president; Peter C. Grenquist, secretary. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I afk 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a copy of a 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to establish a 
permanent Advisory Commission on In- 
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tergovernmental Relations. The rank- 
ing minority member of the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations, the distinguished gentle- 
woman from New Jersey {Mrs. Dwyer], 
has introduced an identical bill. In do- 
ing so, we are following a recommenda- 
tion which was adopted unanimously by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and reported to the House last Au- 
gust in the committee’s 30th report— 
House Report No. 2533—entitled “Fed- 
eral-State-Local Relations, Federal 
Grants-in-Aid.” 

Personally, as a former State legis- 
lator and as a Member of the Congress, 
I have always taken a very critical atti- 
tude toward most proposals for the 
creation of new commissions and com- 
mittees. Ihave always felt that the need 
for such bodies should be clearly estab- 
lished. In my judgment, however, the 
need for an advisory body of the type 
proposed in this bill was adequately docu- 
mented in the hearings held by our In- 
tergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee throughout the country during the 
fall of 1957. Such a commission would 
not, of course, be a panacea for elimi- 
nating all of the sore spots that arise out 
of the division of powers in our Federal 
system. It would, however, be a modest 
bes constructive step in the right direc- 

on. 

The proposed commission would not 
duplicate the work already performed by 
the Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations—known also as the Kestn- 
baum Commission—which was estab- 
lished by action of the Congress in 1953 
and which issued its final report in June 
1955. That body devoted its energies 
principally to a much-needed basic re- 
appraisal of our Federal form of Govern- 
ment in the light of its origin and devel- 
opment. The philosophy and principles 
of federalism reported by the Kestn- 
baum Commission were found by our 
subcommittee to be generally valid and 
widely accepted. 

Building on the foundation laid by the 
Kestnbaum Commission studies and the 
work of our subcommittee, I believe it is 
desirable that we now concentrate on the 
practical and continuing problem of 
seeking to improve the operation of our 
Federal system, and particularly the de- 
sign and consistency of the innumerable 
Federal grants. For example, with grant 
proposals suggested from various and 
sundry sources, originating in many dif- 
ferent executive agencies and committees 
of the Congress, it is almost inevitable 
that features are adopted in individual 
programs which tend to weaken the grant 
structure as a whole. 

It is the committee’s thought that the 
Commission proposed, whose role would 
be purely advisory, could serve as a cen- 
tral point for reviewing the characteris- 
tics of grant programs and proposals for 
their overall effects on the States and the 
Federal system. It might be noted in 
this connection that features such as pro- 
vision for judicial review of Federal ad- 
ministrative decisions and the degree of 
equalization contained in grant formulas 
vary considerably between grant pro- 
grams, at times with questionable justi- 
fication. With reference to equalization 
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formulas, the increasing use of State 
per capita personal income as an element 
in grant formulas points up the need for. 
an authoritative examination of the 
soundness of this measure for achieving 
the various program objectives. 

The most important function of the 
Commission, in my judgment, would be 
that of bringing together Federal, State, 
and local officials on a continuing basis 
for discussion of the problems which con- 
cern and affect all levels of government. 
Just as it is an impediment in interna- 
tional affairs, so too the lack of effective 
communication often contributes to mis- 
understandings in our domestic relations 
and sometimes even promotes hostility 
between levels of Government. 

It is my hope that by periodically 
bringing together Federal, State, and lo- 
cal officials, representing both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, the Com- 
mission would provide a favorable atmos- 
phere for promoting mutual understand- 
ing and would help to produce a smoother 
functioning of our Federal system. 

In drafting this bill, I had hoped to 
provide for an equal sharing of the Com- 
mission’s expenses by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States as a group. I 
feel that this is a direction in which we 
eventually must move if the States are.to 
demonstrate financial responsibility with 
respect to intergovernmental activities 
and realize their full potential in our 
Federal system. The bill Mrs. DWYER 
and I have introduced does not contain 
such a financing provision only because 
serious questions have been raised as to 
the feasibility and practicability of ob- 
taining State financial participation at 
the. present time. I am hopeful that 
the committee to which this bill is as- 
signed may be able to work out a suitable 
arrangement along these lines in the 
course of hearings on the bill. In any 
event, I am convinced that the proposed 
Advisory Commission can be a valuable 
asset and should be established even if 
full Federal support is required. The 
Commission’s operating budget should be 
very modest under the bill as it is drawn. 

The possibilities for facilitating better 
intergovernmental relations from the 
city hall to our Nation’s Capitol are in- 
herent in this bill. I hope they will not 
be neglected and that the Members of 
this House will carefully consider this 
legislation. For the convenience of the 
Members, I am inserting at the end of 
my remarks a copy of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

A Brut To ESTABLISH AN ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That— 

ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 

RELATIONS 

SECTION 1. There is hereby established a 
permanent bipartisan Commission to be 
known as the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, hereinafter referred 
to as the “Commission.” 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. Because the complexity of modern 
life intensifies the need in a federal form of 
government for the fullest cooperation and 
coordination of activities between the levels 


of government, and because population 
growth and scientific developments portend 
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an increasingly complex society in future 
years, it is essential that an appropriate 
agency be established to give continuing at- 
tention to intergovernmental problems. 

It is intended that the Commission, in the 
performance of its duties, will: 

(1) Bring together representatives of the 
Federal, State, and local governments for the 
consideration of common problems; 

(2) Provide a forum for discussing the ad- 
ministration and coordination of Federal 
grant and other programs requiring inter- 
governmental cooperation; 

(3) Give critical attention to the condi- 
tions and controls involved in the adminis- 
tration of Federal grant programs; 

(4) Make available technical assistance to 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Federal Government in the review of pro- 
posed legislation to determine its overall 
effect on the Federal system; 

(5) Encourage discussion and study at an 
early stage of emerging public problems that 
are likely to require intergovernmental co- 
operation, and ` 

(6) Recommend, within the framework of 
the Constitution, the most desirable alloca- 
tion of governmental functions and responsi- 
bilities among the several levels of govern- 
ment. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of 24 members, as follows: 

(1) Six appointed by the President of the 
United States, three of whom shall be offi- 
cers of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and three private citizens, all of whom 
shall have had experience or familiarity with 
relations between the levels of government; 

(2) Three appointed by the President of 
the Senate, who shall be members of the 
Senate; 

(3) Three appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, who shall be mem- 
bers of the House; 

(4) Four appointed by the President from 
a panel of at least six Governors submitted 
by the Governors’ Conference; 

(5) Three appointed by the President from 
a panel of at least five members of State 
legislative bodies submitted by the Board 
of Managers of the Council of State Govern- 
ments; 

(6) Four appointed by the President from 
a panel of at least six mayors submitted 
jointly by the American Municipal Associa- 
tion and the United States Conference of 
Mayors. 

(7) One appointed by the President from 
a panel of at least two elected county officers 
submitted by the National Association of 
County Officials. 

(b) The members appointed from private 
life under paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
shall be appointed without regard to political 
affiliation; of each class of members enum- 
erated in paragraphs (2) and (3) of sub- 
section (a), two shall be from the majority 
party of the respective houses; of each class 
of members enumerated in paragraphs (4), 
(5), and (6) of subsection (a), not more 
than two shall be from any one political 
party; of each class of members enumerated 
in paragraphs (5) and (6) of subsection (a), 
not more than one shall be from any one 
State; at least two of the appointees under 
paragraph (6) of subsection (a) shall be 
from cities under 500,000 population. 

(e) The term of office of each member 
of the Commission shall be 2 years, but mem- 
bers shall be eligible for reappointment. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec.4. (a) The President shall convene 
the Commission within 90 days following 
enactment of this Act at such time and place 
as he may designate for the Commission's 
initial meeting. The President, or his des~- 
ignee, shall serve as the Commission's tem- 
porary Chairman pending the election of a 
permanent Chairman, 
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(b) The Commission shall elect & Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

(c) Any vacancy in the membership of 
the Commission shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made; except that where the number 
of vacancies is fewer than the number of 
members specified in paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 
of Section 3(a), each panel of names sub- 
mitted in accordance with the aforemen- 
tioned paragraphs shall contain at least one 
name more than the number of vacancies. 

(d) Where any member ceases to serve in 
the official position from which originally 
appointed under section 3(a), his place on 
the Commission shall be deemed to be 
vacant, 

(e) Twelve members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, two or more mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum for the pur- 
pose of conducting hearings. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission— 

(1) To engage in such activities and to 
make such studies and investigations as 
are necessary or desirable in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes set forth in section 
2 of this Act. 

(2) To consider, on its own initiative, 
ways and means for fostering better rela- 
tions between the levels of government. 

(3) To submit an annual report to the 
President and the Congress on or before 
January 31st of each year. The Commission 
may also submit such additional reports to 
the President, to the Congress or any com- 
mittee of the Congress, and to any unit of 
Government or organization as the Commis- 
sion may deem appropriate. 


POWERS AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commission or, on the au- 
thorization of the Commission, any stb- 
committee or members thereof, may, for 
the of carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, hold such hearings, take such 
testimony, and sit and act at such times 
and places as the Commission deems advis- 
able. Any member of the Commission may 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the Commission or any sub- 
committee or members thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed to furnish 
to the Commission, upon request made by 
the Chairman or Vice Chairman, such in- 
formation as the Commission deems neces- 
sary to carry out its functions under this 
Act. 

(e) The Commission shall have power to 
appoint, fix the compensation of, and remove 
a Staff Director without regard to the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949. Such appointment shall be made solely 
on the basis of fitness to perform the duties 
of the position and without regard to po- 
litical affiliation. 

(d) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Commission, the 
Chairman, without regard to the civil serv- 
ice laws and the Classification Act of 1949, 
and without reference to political affiliation, 
shall have the power— 

(1) to appoint, fix the compensation of, 
and remove such other personnel as he deems 
necessary 
(2) to procure temporary and intermit- 
tent services to the same extent as is au- 
thorized by section 15 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a) but at 
rates not to exceed $50 a day for individuals. 

(e) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, persons in the employ of the Commis- 
sion under subsections (c) and (d)(1) of 
this section shall be considered to be Federal 
employees for all purposes, including— 
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(1) the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2251-2267), 

(2) the Federal Employees’ Group Life In- 
surance Act of 1954, as amended (5 U.S. O. 
2091-2103), 

(3) annual and sick leave, and 

(4) the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 835-842). 

(f) No individual employed in the service 
of the Commission shall be paid compensa- 
tion for such employment at a rate in ex- 
cess of $20,000 per annum, 

COMPENSATION OF COMMISSION MEMBERS 

Src. 7. (a) Members of the Commission 
who are Members of Congress, officers of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government, 
Governors, or full-time salaried officers of 
city and county governments shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that 
received in their regular public employment, 
but shall be allowed necessary travel ex- 
penses, including subsistence (or, in the 
alternative, a per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence not to exceed the rate prescribed in the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended), 
without regard to the Travel Expense Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 835-842), the 
Standardized Government Travel Regula- 
tions, or section 10 of the Act of March 3, 
1933 (5 U.S.C, 73b), and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of duties vested in the Commission. 

(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those to whom subsection (a) is appli- 
cable, shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $50 per day for each day they are engaged 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission and shall be entitled 
to reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of their duties as mem- 
bers of the Commission, as provided for in 
subsection (a) of this section. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec, 8. There are authorized to be appro- 


priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join with the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] in 
sponsoring legislation to implement one 
of the most important recommendations 
made by the subcommittee last year 
after its extensive study of the function- 
ing of the major Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. 

The creation of a permanent Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations would help bring order, under- 
standing, careful planning, and more 
effective control into the complex world 
of Federal-State-local relations. 

During the nearly 2 years in which I 
participated in the subcommittee study, 
I was frequently surprised and con- 
cerned at the absence of these charac- 
teristics in many of the operations of our 
Federal system. 

Let me illustrate briefly, Mr. Speaker: 

State and local officials often had no 
specific information as to how proposed 
Federal aid programs could be expected 
to affect their States or localities. 

No systematic means are available 
whereby Congress or the executive 
branch, should new programs be consid- 
ered or older programs be amended, can 
study the question in the perspective of 
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the whole grant system or can readily 
obtain current information as to the 
needs and views of States and munici- 
palities. 

Similarly, no systematic provision has 
been made for periodic review of grant 
programs, to determine their accom- 
plishments and the extent of the unmet 
needs, or to consider whether or not the 
programs should be continued. 

Despite the increasing complexity of 
our society and its economic and politi- 
cal systems, there is no existing machin- 
ery whereby improved relations between 
the several levels of government can be 
fostered and encouraged, I should add 
that the subcommittee found wide sup- 
port for some such form of continuing 
examination of the Federal system. 

There is insufficient data available in- 
dicating the relative fiscal effort being 
made by States and localities in areas 
of present or proposed Federal grant 
programs—data that is extremely im- 
portant in formulating or reviewing 
Federal-aid programs, 

Throughout the period since Federal- 
aid programs were first developed, there 
has been a wide variation in program 
practices and standards—variations that 
are sometimes illogical and difficult to 
justify. 

The proposed Advisory Commission, 
Mr. Speaker, can contribute greatly to 
overcoming these shortcomings. 

Such a Commission would provide a 
central clearinghouse for information 
about all aspects of intergovernmental 
relations. It would be a forum for dis- 
cussion of specific problems and particu- 
lar programs. On a continuing basis, it 
would give specialized attention to inter- 
governmental problems, promote greater 
cooperation among Federal, State, and 
local units of government in approach- 
ing the solution of such problems, and 
in general would provide a systematic 
means for encouraging better relations 
between these several levels of govern- 
ment. 

More specifically, the Advisory Com- 
mission would be authorized by the bill 
to study and investigate particular in- 
tergovernmental problems. It would 
provide technical assistance and make 
reports to the President and the Con- 
gress. It would recommend, within the 
framework of the Constitution, the de- 
sirable allocation of government respon- 
sibilities in solving particular intergov- 
ernmental problems. It would review 
existing grant programs, estimate their 
achievements and suggest future 
changes. It would be a source of data 
and information of all kinds relevant 
to an understanding of the operations 
of our Federal system. 

Perhaps most important, Mr. Speaker, 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations would be composed 
of active, responsible officials of govern- 
ment at all levels. This fact would en- 
courage more meaningful discussions 
and provide a more realistic basis for 
promoting better relations between the 
Federal, State, county and local govern- 
ments. As a forum for critical analysis 
of existing programs and their admin- 
istration, the Commission would serve a 
real need. And by encouraging discus- 
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sion and consideration at an early stage 
of potential future problems, the Com- 
mission would provide a means of en- 
suring more orderly and informed and 
coordinated handling of intergovern- 
mental problems at the proper time. 

The subcommittee’s extensive experi- 
ence, Mr. Speaker, convinces me that 
the Advisory Commission we propose to- 
day would constitute a constructive 
force in protecting and strengthening 
the Federal system of Government to 
which we all subscribe. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey. She has con- 
tributed much help to the committee 
which I have the honor to chairman. 
She has traveled throughout the coun- 
try with us in getting information which 
has resulted in the introduction of this 
legislation, 


INTERPOSITION: THE NEGLECTED 
WEAPON 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 23 I was granted permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter, which ap- 
peared on page A3365 of the daily RECORD 
of that date. However, through inad- 
vertence on the part of the printer, the 
following portion was omitted: 


In view of the successful northern use of 
interposition, and the successful and effective 
employment of interposition in the South, 
the Governors of the Southern States should 
immediately utilize the resolutions, declara- 
tions, and acts of interposition made avail- 
able to them by the legislatures, or the peo- 
ple, of their respective States. 

Certainly the legislatures, or the people, 
of the various States that passed resolutions 
of interposition did not do so for the pur- 
pose of allowing them to remain unused as 
meaningless gestures in this fundamental 
struggle to maintain the balance between 
Federal and State power. 

Interposition is indeed the neglected 
weapon, not to be used to defy Federal power, 
but to contain that power within its proper 
constitutional limits, so that our State sov- 
ereignties may be preserved as the best guar- 
antee of our constitutional freedoms in this 
great Republic. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and to include the 
entire article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

(The article follows:) 


INTERPOSITION: THE NEGLECTED WEAPON 


(By Drew L. Smith, member of the Louisiana 
Bar, New Orleans) 

(In view of the successful northern use of 
interposition, and the successful and effective 
employment of interposition in the South, 
the Governors of the Southern States should 
immediately utilize the resolutions, declara- 
tions, and acts of interposition made avail- 
able to them by the legislatures, or the peo- 
ple, of their respective States. Certainly the 
legislatures, or the people, of the various 
States that passed resolutions of interposi- 
tion did not do so for the purpose of allowing 
them to remain unused as meaningless ges- 
tures in this fundamental struggle to main- 
tain the balance between Federal and State 
power. Interposition is indeed the neglected 
weapon, not to be used to defy Federal power, 
but to contain that power within its proper 
constitutional limits, so that our State sov- 
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ereignties may be preserved as the best guar- 
antee of our constitutional freedoms in this 
great Republic.) 

As a result of the U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sion of May 17, 1954, invalidating segregation 
in the public schools of the Nation, the 
Southern States, with approximately three- 
fourths of the Negroes in this country, have 
been thrown into such turmoil as they have 
not known since the dark days of Recon- 
struction. 

Once again the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is being employed to coerce the 
South into accepting racial integration in all 
public institutions. 

Since the enunciation of the above deci- 
sion the South has determinedly sought to 
find a legal solution to contain the race 
problem within the bounds of segregation, 
so arduously developed over the generations. 

This is being done in order that the white 
and Negro people of this region may con- 
tinue to live together on a peaceful basis, 
and in order that the racial integrity of the 
two races may be perpetuated for the gen- 
eral welfare of all concerned. 

Indeed, it is also being done not just for 
these purposes alone, but to preserve the 
principles of States rights and constitu- 
tional government for all people everywhere 
in this Nation. 


INTERPOSITION 


In her search for a means to accomplish 
this there suddenly appeared on the horizon 
the word “interposition.” Editors and pub- 
lishers throughout the South, and some in 
the North, thoroughly explained in many 
editorials how individual States, among 
them some Northern States, in many in- 
stances, had successfully interposed the 
State’s power to protect the people of the 
State from an unconstitutional act of any 
branch of the Federal Government. 

One of the best examples of interposition 
came from the North, and we may refer 
with profit to what happened in the State 
of Wisconsin concerning fugitive slaves. 

Under the Federal Fugitive Slave Act of 
September 18, 1850, U.S. marshals were em- 
powered to arrest fugitive slaves in any of 
the States of the Union and return them to 
thelr former masters. Sherman Booth, a 
Wisconsin editor, was charged under this act 
with unlawfully aiding a fugitive slave from 
Missouri to escape from the lawful custody 
of a U.S. marshal. Booth applied for a writ 
of habeas corpus to the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin,' alleging in his application that 
the Fugitive Slave Act under which he was 
arrested and imprisoned was unconstitu- 
tional and void. 

The language of the Court in declaring 
the act unconstitutional, and the freeing of 
Booth from custody, is such a forceful pres- 
entation of States rights and so appropriate 
and timely to the segregation problem in the 
South today, that it is quoted from exten- 
sively, as follows: 

“Justice Surrg. I would gladly escape 
from deciding upon a question so grave as 
to whether the act of Congress is uncon- 
stitutional and void, but I believe the last 
hope of free, representative and responsible 
government rests upon the State sover- 
eignties, and fidelity of State officers to their 
double allegiance to the State and Federal 
Government. To yield acquiescence in, and 
support to, every power constitutionally ex- 
ercised by the Federal Government, is the 
sworn duty of every State officer, but it is 
equally his duty to interpose a resistance 
to the extent of his power, to every assump- 
tion of power on the part of the Federal 
Government, which is not expressly granted 
or necessarily implied in the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

“Nor can I yield to the doctrine early 
broached, but as early repudiated, that any 
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one department of the Government Is consti- 
tuted the final and exclusive judge of its own 
delegated powers. No such tribunal has been 
created by the fundamental law. 

“The judicial department of the Federal 
Government is the creature by compact of the 
States, as sovereignties, and their respective 
people. That department can exercise no 
power not delegated to it. All power not 
delegated, and not prohibited to the States, 
the States have expressly reserved to them- 
selves and to the people. To admit that the 
Federal judiciary is the sole and exclusive 
judge or its own powers and the extent of the 
authority delegated, is virtually to admit that 
the same unlimited power may be exercised 
by every other department of the General 
Government, both legislative and executive, 
because each is independent of, and coordi- 
nate with the other. Neither has any power 
but such as the States and their respective 
people have delegated and all power not 
delegated remains with the States and the 
people thereof. The power of the Federal 
Government depends solely upon what the 
States have granted. 

“I solemnly believe that the last hope of 
free representative and Federal Government 
rests with the States. Increase of influence 
and patronage on the part of the Federal 
Government, naturally leads to consolidation, 
consolidation to despotism and ultimate an- 
archy, dissolution and all its attendant evils, 
Without the States there can be no Union, 
the abrogation of State sovereignty is not a 
dissolution of the Union but an abrogation 
of its elements. 

“The Constitution not only confers powers 
upon the Federal Government but it guar- 
antees rights to the States and to the citi- 
zens. The States derive not one single at- 
tribute of power or sovereignty from the 
Constitution of the United States. They 
were preexisting sovereignties. The Federal 
Government is one of the delegated powers, 
the State government is one of inherent or 
reserved powers; the former competent to 
act only within the sphere prescribed by 
the Constitution, the latter exercising all 
the functions of sovereignty not delegated 
or relinquished by that instrument. A ju- 
dicial determination without the constitu- 
tional sphere would be no judgment or de- 
cree.” 

Following the above decision Booth was 
again charged and convicted in the U.S. 
District Court in 1855, and once again was 
freed by the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 
Later in the year the U.S. Supreme Court 
issued a writ of error which the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court ignored, even refusing to 
send up a copy of its record. This record 
was finally obtained by the Supreme Court 
in 1857. In 1858 the Supreme Court? re- 
versed the judgment of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court. When the State courts re- 
fused to enforce the judgment of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, Booth was rearrested in 1860 
by a US. marshal, only to obtain a pardon 
in that same year from President Buchanan. 

As a result of the decision in Ableman v. 
Booth, the Wisconsin Legislature * enacted a 
resolution of interposition in 1859 which is 
briefly quoted from as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Government formed 
by the Constitution of the United States was 
not made the exclusive or final judge of the 
extent of the powers delegated to itself; but 
as in all other cases of compact among par- 
ties having no common judge, each party 
has an equal right to judge for itself as well 
of infractions as of the mode and measure 
of redress * * * that the several States 
which formed that instrument, being sover- 
eign and independent, have the unquestion- 
able right to judge its infraction, and that 
a positive defiance by these sovereignties of 
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all unauthorized acts done or attempted to 
be done under color of that instrument is 
the right remedy.” 

Most of the other Northern States enthu- 
siastically supported the action taken by 
Wisconsin in interposing the power of the 
State, to check unconstitutional and unlaw- 
ful acts of the Federal Government. 


SOUTHERN STATES PROVIDING FOR 
INTERPOSITION 


Observing what had been so effiectively 
done by the Northern States on the issue of 
slavery convinced the South that this was 
the answer to her segregation problem, and 
one after another the Southern States passed 
resolutions and acts of interposition. 

By act No. 42, special session, 1956, the 
Alabama Legislature, enacted a resolution of 
interposition declaring therein. 

“That until the issue between the State 
of Alabama and the General Government is 
decided * * * by a suitable constitutional 
amendment that the Legislature of Alabama 
declares the decisions and orders of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States relating 
to separation of races in the public schools 
are, as a matter of right, null, void, and of no 
effect; and the Legislature of Alabama de- 
clares to all men as a matter of right, this 
State is not bound to abide thereby.” 

Georgia, in House Resolution 185 of the 
1956 session of the general assembly, the 
senate concurring, provided for interposition 
in the following language: 

“That the decisions and orders of the 
Supreme Court of the United States relating 
to the separation of the races in the public 
institutions of a State are null, void, and 
of no force or effect.” 

Mississippi, in Resolution 125 of the 1956 
regular session of the legislature, set forth 
her position on interposition in the follow- 
ing words: 

“We do hereby declare the decisions and 
order of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of May 17, 1954, and May 31, 1955, 
to be a usurpation of power reserved to the 
several States and do declare as a matter of 
right, that said decisions are in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States and 
the State of Mississippi, and therefore, are 
considered unconstitutional, invalid, and of 
no lawful effect within the confines of the 
State of Mississippi.” 

South Carolina enacted a resolution of 
interposition by act of the general assembly 
dated February 14, 1956, stating that: 

“The State of South Carolina as a loyal 
and sovereign State of the Union will exercise 
the powers reserved to it under the Consti- 
tution to judge for itself of the infractions 
and to take such other legal measures as it 
may deem appropriate to protect its sover- 
eignty and the rights of its people.” 

Virginia provided for interposition in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 3 of the general as- 
sembly on February 1, 1956. The resolution 
states: 

“That by its decision of May 17, 1954, in 
the school cases, the Supreme Court of the 
United States placed upon the Constitution 
an interpretation, having the effect of an 
amendment thereto, which interpretation 
Virginia emphatically disapproves; that until 
the question here asserted by the State of 
Virginia be settled by clear constitutional 
amendment, we pledge our firm intention 
to take all appropriate measures honorably, 
legally, and constitutionally available to us 
to resist this illegal encroachment upon our 
sovereign powers.” 

Louisiana, by House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 10 of the 1956 session of the legislature, 
provided for interposition in these terms: 

“The Legislature of Louisiana does hereby 
solemnly declare the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States of May 17, 1954, 
to be in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, and of the State of Louisiana, 
and we declare, further, our firm intention 
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to take all appropriate measures honorably 
and constitutionally available to us to void 
this illegal encroachment upon the rights of 
the several States.” 

In House Concurrent Resolution 174 
adopted by the Legislature of Florida on May 
2, 1957, interposition was provided for in the 
following terms: 

“That the Legislature of Florida denies 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
had the right which it asserted in the school 
cases decided by it on May 17, 1954, to en- 
large the language and meaning of the com- 
pact by the States in an effort to withdraw 
from the States powers reserved to them and 
as daily exercised by them for almost a cen- 
tury. It is the duty of the State in flagrant 
cases such as this to interpose its powers 
between its people and the effort of said 
Court to assert an unlawful dominion over 
them: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That said decisions and orders 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
denying the individual sovereign States the 
power to enact laws relating to the separa- 
tion of the races in the public institutions 
of a State are null, void, and of no force or 
effect.” 

Tennessee in House Resolution 1 enacted 
January 17, 1957, by the general assembly 
denounces the decisions of the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the school segregation cases and 
resolve therein, 

“That the House of Representatives, in co- 
operation with the Senate, pledges its firm 
intention to take all appropriate measures, 
honorably and legally available, to resist any 
and all illegal encroachments upon the pow- 
ers reserved to the State of Tennessee in or- 
der to control its own domestic institutions 
according to its own exclusive judgment.” 

The State of Arkansas provided for inter- 
position by means of initiative petitions 
which were approved by the people at a gen- 
eral election providing for constitutional 
amendment No. 47 which reads in part as 
follows: 

“The General Assembly of the State of 
Arkansas shall take appropriate action and 
pass laws opposing in every constitutional 
manner the unconstitutional desegregation 
decisions of May 17, 1954, and May 31, 1955, 
of the U.S, Supreme Court, including inter- 
posing the sovereignty of the State of Ar- 
kansas to the end of nullification of these 
and all deliberate palpable and dangerous 
invasions of or encroachments upon rights 
and powers not delegated to the United 
States nor prohibited to the States by the 
Constitution of the United States and 
amendments thereto.” 

Texas, by House Concurrent Resolution 33 
at the 1957 regular session of her legislature, 
provided for interposition thusly: 

“The Legislature of the State of Texas is 
the appropriate body under mandate from 
the people of Texas to intervene between 
Federal encroachment and State sov- 
ereignty: 

“Resolved, That the sovereign State of 
Texas intervenes and registers officially its 
objection on behalf of its people to the effort 
of the Federal Government to assert an un- 
lawful domination over her citizens and * * * 
Texas declares her firm intention to take all 
appropriate measures honorably, legally and 
constitutionally available to the State to re- 
sist illegal encroachment upon her sover- 
eign power.” 

The Legislature of North Carolina did not 
provide for interposition, being the only 
State in the South failing to do so. 

HAS THE SOUTH USED INTERPOSITION? 

Now, what have the Southern States done 
to utilize the resolutions and acts of inter- 
position so hopefully adopted by their legis- 
latures? 

A search of the records shows that it has 
been employed only three times, but in each 
instance was successfully used. 
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(1) In the first instance, interposition was 
used by Gov. Allan Shivers, of Texas. 

The action of Governor Shivers grew out of 
the decision in the case of Jackson v. Raw- 
don (235 F. 2d 93), pursuant to which the 
U.S. district court, northern district of Texas 
entered a decree on August 27, 1956, ordering 
the admission of Negro children to the Mans- 
field High School at Mansfield, Tex., and for- 
ever restraining the Mansfield school district 
officials, and all other persons acting in con- 
cert with them, from refusing admission of 
the Negro plaintiffs to the Mansfield High 
School. 

As a result of this decree, disorders devel- 
oped at the school and then Governor Shivers 
issued the following statement on August 31, 
1956, which effectively interposed the sover- 
eignty of the State of Texas to prevent the 
admission of the Negro students to the Mans- 
field High School: 

“Under the general powers of the Governor 
to enforce the laws and see that order is kept 
in Texas, I have instructed Colonel Garrison 
to send Texas Rangers to Mansfield to coop- 
erate with local authorities in preserving the 
peace. I talked by telephone with B. L. Huff- 
man, superintendent of the Mansfield schools, 
and have wired O. C. Rawdon, president of 
the Mansfield school board, urging that the 
board go ahead and transfer out of the dis- 
trict and scholastics, white or colored, whose 
attendance or attempts to attend Mansfield 
High School would reasonably be calculated 
to incite violence. Should the resulting ac- 
tions on part of the Mansfield school authori- 
ties be construed as contempt of the Federal 
courts, I respectfully suggest that the charge 
should be laid against the Governor and not 
the local people.” 

To this date, as a result of the Governor's 
act of interposition, no Negro children have 
entered the Mansfield High School, 

(2) In the second instance, interposition 
was asserted by the Virginia Supreme Court 
in the case of Naim v. Naim (87 S.E. 2d 749). 

That court held a marriage void that was 
in violation of a Virginia miscegenation 
statute. The U.S. Supreme Court held on 
appeal that the constitutionality of the Vir- 
ginia statute was not squarely before it, and 
remanded the case to the Virginia court for 
clarification of the issues. Whereupon the 
Virginia Supreme Court held there was no 
provision in Virginia practice whereby the 
casé could be reopened in the trial court and 
thus must adhere to its original opinion 
(90 S.E. 2d 849). In a per curiam opinion . 
the U.S. Supreme Court denied a motion to 
set the case down for oral argument, hold- 
ing that the case was devoid of a properly 
presented Federal question. 

The decision of the Virginia Supreme Court 
remains unchanged up to the present time. 

(3) In the third instance, interposition 
was invoked by the Florida Supreme Court 
in the case of the State of Florida, ex rel. 
Virgil D. Hawkins v. The Board of Control, 
et al. 

This action was commenced by a Negro 
who sought admission to the Law School of 
the University of Florida in 1949. On ap- 
peal to the U.S. Supreme Court, that Court 
held after the decisions in the school segre- 
gation cases that the Negro must be ad- 
mitted. The Florida Supreme Court held 
that he could not be admitted to the school 
because it would lead to violence in the uni- 
versity communities, and that it would bring 
about a serious disruption of the university 
system. Following this action the U.S. Su- 
preme Court denied a writ of certiorari to the 
plaintiff bringing about the withdrawal of 
his application for admission to the school. 

From its early history to this date, inter- 
position has always succeeded in the hands 
of a Governor or a State court that has had 
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the desire and the courage to use it with de- 
termination. 

Stripped to its simple definition, interpo- 
sition is the right of a State to interpose its 
sovereign authority against a violation of 
the Constitution by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Interposition has never failed. Interpo- 
sition will succeed now, if our southern 
Governors and State courts will stand firmly 
upon the rights of the State. 


THE HONORABLE HARRY S. 
TRUMAN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, after completion of consideration of 
the bill now pending before the House, 
I may have permission to proceed for 
1 hour to make certain remarks in con- 
nection with the 75th anniversary of the 
birthday of our great former President, 
Hon. Harry S. Truman, which anniver- 
sary takes place on May 8, and that other 
Members may have permission to speak 
also. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE 
U.S.A. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, Cir- 
cuit Riders, Inc., has performed a great 
public service by analyzing the leftwing 
front affiliations of those in attendance 
at the Fifth World Order Study Confer- 
ence held in Cleveland, Ohio, November 
18-21, 1958, under the auspices of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. 

Because many innocent persons are 
quite often taken in by organizations 
with high-sounding labels and purport- 
edly lofty purposes, I think it appropri- 
ate to incorporate in the Recorp the Cir- 
cuit Riders’ analysis of the aforemen- 
tioned group. Perhaps it will serve to 
enlighten Americans to the true purpose 
of organizations such as the one dis- 
cussed therein. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, 
I include excerpts from the report en- 
titled “Recognize Red China?“: 


PREFACE 


In the pages which follow, the reader will 
find an analysis of the leftwing composition 
of the Fifth World Order Study Conference 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, November 18-21, 
1958. Under the auspices of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A, 

The Cleveland conference was made up 
of approximately 600 delegates, two-thirds 
of whom were laymen and one-third clergy- 
men. 

The interest of Circuit Riders, Inc., in the 
Cleveland conference stems from the fact 
that the Methodist Church is the largest 
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constituent denomination of the National 
Council of Churches. Furthermore, the 
delegates of the Methodist Church to the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference com- 
prised the largest bloc in the conference. 

One-half of the clergymen who were dele- 
gates to the Cleveland conference had previ- 
ous records of affiliation with leftwing or- 
ganizations and enterprises which followed 
the Communist line. Of the 106 delegates 
who had previous records of such affiliation, 
39 were delegates from the Methodist 
Church. 

Over the past 20 years, 719 officers (in- 
cluding staff personnel, delegates and repre- 
sentatives) of the Federal Council and the 
National Council of Churches have been 
affiliated with one or more organizations and 
enterprises of a leftwing character. 

Of the 719 individuals having such rec- 
ords, 197 have been Methodist. A total of 
131 have been representatives of all-Negro 
denominations—African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, Christian (Colored) Methodist 
Episcopal Church, National Baptist Conven- 
tion of America, and National Baptist Con- 
vention, U.S.A., Inc. Sixty-one have been 
representatives of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; 60, of the Congregational Christian 
Churches; 56, of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A.; 55, of the American (Northern) Bap- 
tist Convention; 39 of the Disciples of 
Christ; and 120, of the various smaller de- 
nominations, 

All of these statistical enumerations indi- 
cate that the leftwing Methodists have been 
a dominant element in the National Council 
of Churches and its predecessor, the Federal 
Council, 

M. G. LOWMAN. 

FEBRUARY 1959. 


The forces of appeasement, peaceful co- 
existence, and surrender scored an important 
propaganda victory for the worldwide Com- 
munist conspiracy at the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference of the National Council of 
Churches which was convened in Cleveland, 
Ohio, November 18-21, 1958. 

The Cleveland conference went on record 
by a unanimous vote in favor of the diplo- 
matic recognition of Red China by the United 
States and the seating of that government in 
the United Nations. 

The Communist press was jubilant over the 
action of the Cleveland World Order Study 
Conference. The recognition of Red China 
has been one of the major goals of the Com- 
munists’ strategy for many years. They were, 
therefore, grateful for the boost from 600 
Protestant churchman assembled in Cleve- 
land by the National Council of Churches. 

Although the action of the Cleveland con- 
ference received wide publicity in the news- 
papers, it was not really news. It would have 
been news if the delegates had resolved 
against the recognition of Red China. The 
action was in full accord with the known 
views of the leadership of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

The Cleveland conference was the legiti- 
mate offspring of the National Council of 
Churches and, as such, it faithfully reflected 
the position of the parent organization. This 
was not a case of the prodigal son’s wander- 
ing away from his ideological home. 

In fact, the top leadership of the National 
Council, officers and staff members, partici- 
pated as voting delegates in the deliberations 
of the Fifth World Order Study Conference. 
The president of the National Council, the 
Reverend Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, was a dele- 
gate and failed to register any protest against 
the final passage of the recommendation on 
the subject of Red China. The general secre- 
tary of the National Council, the Reverend 
Roy G. Ross, and the associate general secre- 
tary of the National Council, the Reverend 
R. T. Edwin Epsy, were among the Cleveland 
conference delegates. Bishop G. Bromley 
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Oxnam, vice president of the National Con- 
cil of Churches and keynote speaker of the 
conference, was on hand. Altogether, 88 offi- 
cers, staff personnel, and members of the 
General Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches (1957-60) took part as delegates in 
the proceedings of the Cleveland conference. 
With such a sizable bloc of delegates in the 
composition of the Fifth World Order Study 
Conference, it is impossible to believe that 
the next session of the General Board of the 
National Council which meets in Hartford, 
Conn., February 25 and 26, can repudiate 
the recommendations of the Cleveland con- 
ference without indicting and repudiating 
the leadership of the National Council of 
Churches itself. 

The Reverend Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, pres- 
ident of the National Council, has assured the 
Reverend Dr. Daniel A. Poling that the rec- 
ommendations of the Cleveland conference 
will be placed on the agenda of general 
board at the Hartford meeting. Twenty-five 
of the general board's members were dele- 
gates to the Cleveland conference. 

Meanwhile, the National Council of 
Churches is preparing to launch “a nation- 
wide education and action program for peace 
to be carried across the 49 States from June 
1959 to June 1960, starting with training in- 
stitutes in summer conferences, then in State 
and local councils of churches and moving 
into every possible local church.” The rec- 
ommendations of the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference will be used as the basic 
text in this projected nationwide education 
and action program for peace. This program 
for peace, including agitation for the recog- 
nition of Red China, will be financed out of 
treasury of the National Council of Churches, 

The repercussions resulting from the rec- 
ommendations of the Cleveland conference 
were prompt and emphatic. The clergy- 
men's committee of the Committee of One 
Million Against the Admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations polled some 
45,000 Protestant clergymen on the subject 
of Red China’s recognition. The poll pro- 
duced the expected information that the 
World Order Study Conference did not re- 
fiect the views of the vast majority of Prot- 
estant clergymen in the United States. The 
ratio was about 10 to 1 against the Cleve- 
land conference. It has been known for a 
long time that the leadership of the National 
Council of Churches is out of touch with the 
American people. 

The Reverend Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor 
of the Christian Herald, issued a statement in 
which, among other things, he said: 

“From this so-called representative body 
of the National Council, there is not a word 
heard against the continued pogroms in Red 
China; against the Peiping regime’s con- 
tinued enslavement of the Chinese peasants; 
against its continued imprisonment of young 
American servicemen; against its continued 
torture of our own Protestant Chinese; 
against its continued and unrelenting em- 
phasis upon atheism, the first tenet of com- 
munism.” 

The National Council of Churches has been 
accustomed to claim that it speaks for 38 
million American Protestants. The claim is 
demonstrably a fraud. The National Coun- 
cil speaks only for its self-perpetuating bu- 
reaucracy of leftwing Protestant clergymen. 
Much of the American press goes along with 
the fraud that the National Council of 
Churches is authorized to issue pronounce- 
ments on U.S. foreign policy and other mat- 
ters in the name of the 38 million American 
Protestants who belong to its 33 constitu- 
ent denominations. 

Despite all the assertions to the contrary, 
the National Council of Churches is nothing 
but the continuation of the old Federal 
Council of Churches, with a slightly altered 
name and a few additional denominations. 
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From its inception a little more than 50 
years ago, the Federal Council of Churches 
revealed a socialistic orientation in its poli- 
cies, programs, and sympathies. It was or- 
ganized during the period when Socialist 
ideology was creeping in the ranks of the 
Protestant clergy. 

During 40 of the past 50 years, the key fig- 
ure in the Federal Council of Churches and 
the National Council of Churches was Sam- 
uel McCrea Cavert who served as general 
secretary of both organizations. On the oc- 
casion of his retirement last year, Cavert 
wrote in the Ecumenical Review, as follows: 
“The outstanding contribution of the Fed- 
eral Council, however, was in the field of 
Christian social witness and social action.” 
Since the earliest days of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, there has been a rash of so- 
cial action committees in the Protestant 
churches. The personnel of the social ac- 
tion brigade constituted a dominant bloc in 
the Fifth World Order Study Conference at 
Cleveland. Their controlling influence at 
Cleveland accounts for the views which are 
at the basis of the resolution on Red China. 

Hovering over the Cleveland conference as 
well as all the other gatherings sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches was the 
spirit of Walter Rauschenbusch, the father 
of the social gospel. We have the testimony 
of two important witnesses to the abiding 
influence of Walter Rauschenbusch in the 

of Protestant clergymen. In 1937 
the Reverend A. W. Beaven wrote the widow 
of Walter Rauschenbusch that her late hus- 
band was “the greatest single personal in- 
fluence on the life and thought of the Amer- 
ican church in the last 50 years.” Beaven 
‘was once the president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. The other witness is the 
Reverend Henry Pitney Van Dusen, president 
of Union Theological Seminary. In 1957 Van 
Dusen wrote that Walter Rauschenbusch was 
“the greatest single personal influence on 
the life and thought of the American church 
in the last 50 years.” The reader will observe 
that Van Dusen’s tribute to Rauschenbusch 
is identical in with that of Beaven. 
One may wonder how this happened. The 
important thing about these extraordinary 
tributes is that Walter Rauschenbusch was a 
Socialist. Harry Emerson Fosdick, writing 
the introduction in a recently published col- 
lection of Rauschenbusch's writings, states 
categorically that the latter “was a Socialist.” 
It is significant that Walter Rauschenbusch 
participated in the founding of the Federal 
Council of Churches, in Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 2-8, 1908. 

In the year preceding the launching of the 
Federal Council of Churches, Harry F. Ward 
and a few of his Methodist associates who 
had embraced Socialist doctrines organized 
the Methodist Federation for Social Action 


Methodist Federation for Social Action as a 
Communist-front organization. 

Harry F. Ward was active in the founding 
of the Federal Council of Churches and was 
closely associated with Walter Rauschen- 
busch. In all the history of the Communist 
apparatus in the United States, Harry F. 
Ward has not had an equal in the dissemi- 
mation of Communist propaganda among 
Protestant clergymen. 

For at least 10 years, Winifred L. Chappell 
was secretary of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Service. Writing in the Epworth 
Herald (Methodist weekly) of March 3, 1934, 
Miss Chappell counseled young draftees to 
commit sabotage and treason against the 
United States. In her advice to these young 
Americans, she wrote the following: “Accept 
the draft, take the drill, go into the camps 
and onto the battlefield, or into the muni- 
tions factories and transportation work— 
but war preparations and war. Be 
agitators for sabotage. Down tools when the 
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order is to make and load munitions. Spoil 
war materials and machinery.” 

Right down to the present time (February 
1959), the Methodist Federation for Social 
Action carries the following statement on 
the masthead of its monthly publication, 
Social Questions Bulletin: “The Federa- 
tion rejects the method of the struggle for 
profit as the economic base for society and 
seeks to replace it with social-economic 
planning to develop a society without class 
or group discriminations and privileges.” 

One final item of evidence will suffice to 
remove all doubt concerning the ideological 
position of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Action. The Reverend Edgar N. Jack- 
son write an article which was published in 
the Worker (Communist Party weekly) of 
May 17, 1936. Jackson is a Methodist clergy- 
man who was, and still is, an active member 
of the Methodist Federation for Social Ac- 
tion. In his article published in the Com- 
munist Party’s paper, Jackson stated that 
the program of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service had been submitted to Lenin 
and that he had given it his approval. 


CLEVELAND DELEGATES AND THE METHODIST 
FEDERATION 


Among the social actionists who were 
present at the Fifth World Order Study Con- 
ference, several have been affiliated with the 
Methodist Federation for Social Action: 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, former presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches, was 
at one time the vice president of the Meth- 
odist Federation. 

Charles C. Webber, Washington official of 
the AFL-CIO, was one of the secretaries of 
the Methodist Federation. 

Thelma Stevens, executive secretary, Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service, Meth- 
odist Church, was recording secretary of the 
Methodist Federation for a number of years. 

Dorothy McConnell, editor of the Method- 
ist monthly World Outlook, was a member of 
the Methodist Federation. 

Hiel D. Bollinger, director of the Division 
of Educational Institutions, Board of Edu- 
cation, Methodist Church, has been affiliated 
with the Methodist Federation. 

Harold A. Bosley, Methodist pastor in 
Evanston and host to the World Council of 
Churches in 1954, has been active in the 
Methodist Federation. 

Charles F. Boss, executive secretary for the 
United Nations and Intergovernmental Af- 
fairs, Board of World Peace, Methodist 
Church, has been affiliated with the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Action. 

James P. Brawley, president of Clark Col- 
lege, has been a member of the Methodist 
Federation. 

T. T. Brumbaugh, executive for 
East Asia, Division of World Missions, Meth- 
odist Church, was affiliated with the Method- 
ist Federation. 

Alva I. Cox, executive secretary, Northeast 
Ohio Conference Board of Education, Meth- 
odist Church, has been a member of the 
Methodist Federation. 

Wilbur D. Grose, executive secretary, Min- 
nesota Council of Churches, has been affiliat- 
ed with the Methodist Federation. 

Garland E. Hopkins, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Friends of the Middle East, 
has been a member of the Methodist Federa- 
tion. 

Among the Cleveland conference delegates 
who were also on the membership rolls of the 
Methodist Federation for Social Action, we 
find the following: 

Jameson Jones, editor of the monthly 
Methodist magazine Motive, Nashville, Tenn. 

Bishop W. Earl Ledden, vice president, 
Board of Evangelism, Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tenn. (episcopal residence, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.). 

John E. Marvin, editor of the weekly Meth- 
odist magazine Michigan Christian Advocate, 
Adrian, Mich. 
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- Marshall R. Reed, president, Board of Pen- 
sions, Methodist Church, Chicago (episcopal 
residence (Detroit, Mich.) 

Ralph W. Sockman, New York pastor, 
president, Board of World Peace, Methodist 
Church. 

Carl D. Soule, field secretary, Board of 
World Peace, Methodist Church, New York, 
NY. 

Daniel E. Taylor, executive secretary, Ad- 
ministration and Promotion, Board of World 
Peace, Methodist Church. 


SUPPORTERS OF THE COMMUNIST PEACE 
OFFENSIVE 


The House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities has published a special report en- 
titled “The Communist ‘Peace’ Offensive” 
subtitled “A Campaign To Disarm and Defeat 
the United States.” The extent to which 
members of the Protestant clergy supported 
this subversive movement, aimed at the very 
existence of the United States, is an alarming 
phenomenon. In their report, the Congress- 
men stated: “The Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities has observed with dismay the 
inordinately large proportion of clerics 
among the persons who are aiding and sup- 
porting the current Communist ‘peace’ cam- 
paign in this country.” 

The House committee listed the names of 
the organizations through which the Com- 
munist peace offensive was conducted and 
the names of the individuals who supported 
them. The names of 512 Protestant clergy- 
men and 42 Jewish rabbis are listed. The 
House committee recorded the fact that 
Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg was one of a com- 
mittee of five which initiated the formation 
of one of the front organizations in the Com- 
munist “peace” campaign, the Committee for 
Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic Pact. 
This is the only instance in Communist- 
front history where the role of founder was 
played by a president of the National Council 
of Churches. 

Other delegates at the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference who, according to public 
records, supported the fake peace campaign 
of the Communists are as follows: 

Desmond W. Bittinger, editor of Gospel 
Messenger, Church of the Brethren; Hiel D. 
Bollinger, Board of Education, Methodist 
Church; Harold A. Bosley, Methodist pastor; 
Charles F. Boss, Board of World Peace, 
Methodist Church; Thoburn T. Brumbaugh, 
Division of World Missions, Methodist 
Church; Bishop Matthew W. Clair, Jr., Meth- 
odist Church; Ray Gibbons, Council for 
Social Action, Congregational Christian 
Churches; Frank P. Graham, former presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina and 
former U.S. Senator; J. Clinton Hoggard, 
editor of Missionary Seer, African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church; Fred Hoskins, secre- 
tary, Congregational Christian Churches; 
Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard Uni- 
versity; Jameson Jones, editor of Motive, 
Methodist Church; Harold L. Lunger, Disci- 
ples of Christ; John A. Mackay, former mod- 
erator of Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.; John 
E. Marvin, editor of Michigan Christian Ad- 
vocate, Methodist Church; Benjamin E. 
Mays, president of Morehouse College, Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention; Dorothy McConnell, 
editor of World Outlook, Methodist Church; 
Robert W. Moon, Methodist Church; A. J. 
Muste, secretary of Church Peace Mission, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. A.; J. O. Nelson, 
executive secretary, Iowa Council of 
Churches; Everett Palmer, Methodist Church; 
Herman F. Reissig, Council for Christian 
Social Action, United Church of Christ; 
Walter W. Sikes, Disciples of Christ; Carl D. 
Soule, Board of World Peace, Methodist 
Church; Wray W. Stickford, Methodist 
Church; Stanley I. Stuber, Council of 
Churches of Greater Kansas City; Alfred W. 
Swan, Congregational Christian Churches; 
Hugo W. Thompson, United Church of 
Christ; Charles C. Webber, Methodist 
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Church; Howell O. Wilkins, Methodist 
Church; Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., African 


Methodist Episcopal Church. 
COMMUNIST JUNKET TO YUGOSLAVIA 


A few years ago, when Tito’s government 
was still in orbit as a satellite of the Kremlin, 
a group of seven American clergymen was 
invited to visit Yugoslavia—all expenses paid 
by Tito. At least five of the seven clergymen 
who comprised the delegation were known 
members of the Communist Party or veteran 
collaborators with communism in the United 
States. Claude Williams and William How- 
ard Melish were members of the Communist 
Party, and Emery Guy Shipler, Emory Bucke, 
and Phillips Packer Elliott were fellow 
travelers. 

The seven-man delegation brought back 
a report which was a complete whitewash of 
the Tito Communist regime. The report was 
printed and distributed under the sponsor- 
ship of a large group of Protestant clergymen. 
Included in this group of sponsors were the 
following delegates who were present at the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference in 
Cleveland: 

Ralph C. Abele, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. 

Harold A. Bosley, Methodist Church. 

Charles F. Boss, Methodist Church. 

Thoburn T. Brumbaugh, Methodist 
Church. 

George W. Buckner, editor of World Call, 
a member of the seven-man delegation, Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

Roy Burkhart, Community Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Hunsdon Cary, Jr., Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Bishop Matthew W. Clair, Jr., Methodist 
Church. 

Alva I, Cox, Methodist Church. 

Edwin T. Dahlberg, American Baptist Con- 
vention. 

Gardiner M. Day, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Myron W. Fowell, Congregational Christian 
Churches. 

Wilbur D. Grose, Methodist Church. 

Vernon H. Holloway, Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches. 

Fred Hoskins, Congregational Christian 
Churches. 

Samuel Guy Inman, Disciples of Christ. 

Huber F. Klemme, United Church of Christ. 

Louis H. Lammert, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. 

Paul L. Lehmann, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. 

Harold L. Lunger, 

John A. Mackay, 
U.S.A. 

John H. Marion, 
U.S.A. 

Raphael H. Miller, Disciples of Christ. 

Robert W. Moon, Methodist Church. 

Bishop D. Ward Nichols, African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Hubert C. Noble, 
Churches. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Church. 

Frederick E. Reissig, Washington (D.C.) 
Council of Churches. 

Herman F. Reissig, Council for Christian 
Social Action. 

Walter W. Sikes, Disciples of Christ. 

Ralph W. Sockman, Board of World Peace, 
Methodist Church. 

Ralph Stoody, Methodist Church. 

Stanley L. Stuber, American Baptist Con- 
vention. 

Daniel E. Taylor, Methodist Church. 

Hugo W. Thompson, United Church of 
Christ. 


NUCLEAR-WEAPONS TESTS AND A. J. MUSTE 
For centuries, pacifists of many kinds have 


conducted their propaganda campaigns 
around the horror of war. To the actualities 


Disciples of Christ. 
Presbyterian Church, 


Presbyterian Church, 


National Council of 
Methodist 
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of war, which are bad enough, pacifists have 
added their own particular speculation: 
namely, that the next war would spell the 
end of civilization. 

In the present era, Communists have found 
pacifist activity and propaganda very much 
to their liking. As long as such activity 
affects only the peoples of non-Communist 
countries, Communists would like to see 
pacifism become the dominant mood 
throughout the so-called free world. Toward 
this end, Communists and pro-Communists 
give all the encouragement possible to every 
pacifist organization that sentimental clergy- 
men may wish to set up in the United States. 

Among the thousands of Protestant 
clergymen who have joined or otherwise 
supported the long list of Communist peace 
fronts during the past 40 years, one name 
stands out above all the others; namely, A. J. 
Muste. This Folland-born Presbyterian 
clergyman and agitator, now in his 75th 
year, is the undisputed dean of American 
leftwing activity. Muste was a delegate to 
the Fifth World Order Study Conference at 
Cleveland. Muste’s credentials, if he has 
any, are his lifelong dedication to under- 
mining the security of his adopted land. 

Two years ago, A. J. Muste got up a dele- 
gation for the purpose of observing the pro- 
cedures of the Communist Party's 16th na- 
tional convention, February 9-12, 1957. The 
press was barred from the deliberations of 
the leading Communists, but Muste and 
his fellow observers were cordially welcomed. 
In their formal report to the American peo- 
ple, Muste’s delegation found “that the ses- 
sions of the convention were democratically 
conducted.” Whether the Communist con- 
spirators conspired democratically or un- 
democratically is about as important as the 
color of their hair—except to the mentality 
of an A. J. Muste. 

The work of the Muste delegation drew the 
following comment from Mr. J. Edgar Hoover: 

“The Communists boasted of having im- 
partial observers cover the convention. 
However, most of these so-called impartial 
observers were handpicked before the con- 
vention started and were reportedly headed 
by A. J. Muste, who has long fronted for 
Communists. Muste’s report on the con- 
vention was biased, as could be expected.” 

A. J. Muste has described his recent ac- 
tivity in the following words: “Thus in this 
summer of 1957, I am occupied with prob- 
lems relating to the attitude of the churches 
toward nuclear war * +,” 

Muste has been highly successful in re- 
cruiting outstanding Protestant clergymen 
for agitation on the subject of nuclear 
weapons. The following delegates to the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference have 
been involved in this type of agitation: John 
C. Bennett, Harold A. Bosley, Roy Burkhart, 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, Ralph D. Hyslop, Homer 
A. Jack, Louis H. Lammert, Paul L. Lehmann, 
John A. Mackay, Robert W. Moon, G. Bromley 
Oxnam, W. Harold Row, Culbert Rutenber, 
Walter W. Sikes, B. Julian Smith, Ralph W. 
Sockman, Carl D. Soule, Alfred W. Swan, and 
Daniel E. Taylor. To this list must be added 
the names of the Quaker layman, Clarence 
E. Pickett. 

FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 

The largest leftwing pacifist group in the 
United States is the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. For years, A. J. Muste was the 
executive secretary of this ization. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation claims to 
have been the parent of many leftwing or- 
ganizations which have worked to further 
the interests of the Communist conspiracy 
in the United States. In its official history, 
the fellowship has the following to say about 
itself: “Out of its activities and the concerns 
of its members and committees have grown 
such diverse organizations as the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, the Religion and 
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Labor Foundation, the Workers Defense 
League, the Committee on Militarism in Edu- 
cation, the Congress on Racial Equality, the 
National Council Against Conscription, the 
Society for Social Responsibility in Science, 
the Church Peace Mission, and most recently, 
the American Committee on Africa.” 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation is offi- 
cially on record as urging its members to 
join “political movements which aim at the 
replacement of private capitalism by a sys- 
tem of collective ownership.” This broad 
category is enough to include the Commu- 
nist movement as well as the Socialist. 

The current and official apparatus of the 
fellowship was well represented in the com- 
position of the Cleveland conference of the 
National Council of Churches. From the 
early years of the Federal Council of 
Churches, its personnel was extensively in- 
terlocked with that of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 

The following delegates who were present 
at the Cleveland conference are currently 
listed as officially connected with the Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation in the latter’s pub- 
lications: 

Hiel D. Bollinger, accredited representative 
of the Fellowship of Methodist Pacifists to 
the FOR. 

Harold A. Bosley, member of the FOR ad- 
visory council. 

Charles F. Boss, member of the FOR ad- 
visory council. 

Edwin T, Dahlberg, member of the FOR ad- 
visory council. 

Barton Hunter, accredited representative 
of the Disciples Peace Fellowship to the FOR. 

Jameson Jones, editorial contributor of 
Fellowship, official magazine of the FOR. 

A. J. Muste, secretary emeritus of the FOR. 

Clarence E. Pickett, member of the FOR 
advisory council, winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

Culbert G. Rutenber, member of the FOR 
national council. 

John M. Swomley, Jr., cosecretary of the 
FOR. 

Herman Will, Jr., member of the FOR na- 
tional council. 


CHURCH PEACE MISSION AND THE CLEVELAND 
CONFERENCE 


The Church Peace Mission, currently head- 
ed by A. J. Muste, was represented at the 
Cleveland conference in the following dele- 
gates: 

John C. Bennett, dean of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Harold A. Bosley, Methodist Church. 

Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Milton H. Hadley, Five Years Meeting of 
Friends. 

Ralph D. Hyslop, Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Louis H. Lammert, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. 

Paul L. Lehmann, Harvard Divinity School. 

John A. Mackay, former moderator, Pres- 
byterlan Church, USA, 

Robert W. Moon, Methodist Church. 

A. J. Muste, secretary emeritus, Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. 

Clarence E. Pickett, former head, American 
Friends Service Committee. 

W. Harold Row, Church of the Brethren. 

Culbert G. Rutenber, American Baptist 
Convention. 

J. Harold Sherk, National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors. 

Walter W. Sikes, Disciples of Christ. 

Bishop B. Julian Smith, Christian Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

Ralph W. Sockman, Methodist Church. 

John M. Swomley. Jr., Methodist Church, 

Herman Will, Jr., Methodist Church. 

The Church Peace Mission has been spe- 
clally involved with the question of nuclear- 
weapons tests. 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND CLEVELAND 

The Alumni Bulletin of Union Theological 
Seminary boasted recently of “Union Semi- 
nary’s prominence in the ecumenical move- 
ment.“ The Alumni Bulletin referred spe- 
cifically to the International Missionary 
Council and to the Amsterdam (1948) and 
Evanston (1954) Assemblies of the World 
Council of Churches. The same prominence 
of Union Theological Seminary is to be found 
in the National Council of Churches and the 
conferences which are convened under its 
auspices. 

What union does not boast is the fact 
that the seminary has attained overwhelm- 
ing prominence in the Communist-front ap- 

tus and its activities. More than 500 
faculty and alumni members of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary have been publicly identi- 
fied as supporters of Communist fronts. 

At both the Amsterdam and Evanston 
assemblies of the World Council of Churches, 
Prof. John C. Bennett, dean of faculty of 
Union Theological Seminary, was the key 
figure in the debate on resolutions. Dean 
Bennett was chairman of the 23-man com- 
mittee which drafted the resolutions adopted 
unanimously at the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference at Cleveland. 

In the major speech at the International 
Congregational Council, on July 4, 1958, 
Dean Bennett called upon the Christian 
churches in the West “to stop the continu- 
ous expressions of national and religious 
hostility to Communists and Communist 
nations.” Dean Bennett's words of July 4, 
1958, presaged the adoption of the resolu- 
tion on Red China by the Cleveland confer- 
ence a few months later. 

Union Theological Seminary was repre- 
sented at the Fifth World Order Study Con- 
ference by the following delegates who were 
affiliated with the seminary as members of 
the faculty or former students: 

R. Pierce Beaver, Evangelical and Re- 
formed. 

John C. Bennett, Congregational Christian. 

Thoburn T. Brumbaugh, Methodist. 

Richard O. Comfort, Presbyterian, U.S.A. 

Rufus Cornelsen, United Lutheran. 

Gardiner M. Day; Protestant Episcopal. 

Robert H. E. Espy, American Baptist. 

George W. Forell, United Lutheran. 

Myron W. Fowell, Congregational Chris- 


tian. 

Theodore E. Frank, United 
Christ, 

Ray Gibbons, Congregational Christian. 

Cameron P. Hall, Presbyterian, U.S.A. 

J. Clinton Hoggard, African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion. 

E. M. Howse, United Church of Canada. 

Ralph D. Hyslop, Congregational Christian. 

Samuel Guy Inman, Disciples of Christ. 

Jacob Stuart Innerst, Five Years Meeting 
of Friends. 

Clarence E. Josephson, Evangelical and 
Reformed. 

John B. Ketcham, American Baptist. 

Huber F. Klemme, Evangelical and Re- 
formed. 

Paul L. Lehmann, Presbyterian, U.S.A. 

Harold C. Letts, United Lutheran. 

Wallace C. Merwin, Presbyterian, U.S.A. 

A. J. Muste, Presbyterian, U.S.A. 

James Ralph Mutchmor, United Church of 
Canada. 

Hubert C. Noble, Presbyterian, U.S.A. 

Benjamin R. Oliphint, Methodist. 

Walter A. Riddell, United Church of 


Sandstrom, 
Christian 


Walter W. Sikes, Disciples of Christ. 

Ralph W. Sockman, Methodist. 

Alfred W. Swan, Congregational Christian. 

Theodore L. Tucker, United Church of 
Canada, 

Gaither P. Warfield, Methodist. 

Charles C. Webber, Methodist. 

M. Moran Weston, Protestant Episcopal. 


Church of 


Congregational 
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Edward L. Whittemore, 
USA. 
Frank T. Wilson, Presbyterian, U.S.A. 


COMMUNIST CAMPAIGN FOR THE ROSENBERGS 


One of the most intensive nationwide 
campaigns ever conducted by the Commu- 
nists in the United States was organized 
around the case of the Rosenbergs (Julius 
and Ethel) and Morton Sobell. Scores of 
Communist fronts were set up for the pur- 
pose of obtaining clemency for these atomic 
spies. 

Cleveland conference delegates who peti- 
tioned the authorities on behalf of the Rosen- 
bergs or Morton Sobell were as follows: 
Ralph C. Abele, Charles F. Boss, Matthew W. 
Clair, Jr., Edwin T. Dahlberg, Homer A. Jack, 
J. Stuart Innerst, Julian J. Keiser, Paul L. 
Lehmann, Robert W. Moon, A. J. Muste, Alan 
Peabody, Oscar Seitz, B. Julian Smith, and 
Edward L. Whittemore. 


VETERANS OF THE COMMUNIST LINE 


Among the 600 delegates who made up the 
Fifth World Order Study Conference were 
some who have long been accustomed to 
supporting the Communist line, the real vet- 
erans of the Communist-front apparatus. 
One-third of the Cleveland conference was 
composed of clergymen and two-thirds of 
laymen, according to a press release from 
the headquarters of the National Council 
of Churches. A tabulation showing the num- 
ber of each individual's affiliations with or- 
ganizations or enterprises which promoted 
the Communist line will indicate something 
of the extent of such affiliations. The num- 
ber of affiliations for each individual is given 
in parentheses at the left of his name: 

(48) John A. Mackay, Presbyterian, U.S.A. 

(45) Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Methodist. 

(44) Charles C. Webber, Methodist. 

(33) Benjamin E. Mays, American Baptist. 

(38) A. J. Muste, Presbyterian, U.S.A. 

(32) Herman F. Reissig, Congregational 
Christian. 

(81) Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., African 
Methodist Episcopal. 

(22) Clarence E. 
Friends. 

(21) Edwin T. Dahlberg, American Bap- 
tist. 


Presbyterian, 


Pickett, Society of 


(20) Ralph W. Sockman, Methodist. 

(16) Mordecai Johnson, Baptist. 

(15) Charles F. Boss, Methodist. 

(14) John C. Bennett, Congregational 
Christian, 

(14) Stanley I. Stuber, American Baptist. 

(14) Alfred W. Swan, Congregational 
Christian. 

(12) Paul L. Lehmann, Presbyterian, U.S.A. 

(12) Hiel D. Bollinger, Methodist. 

(11) Harold A. Bosley, Methodist. 

(11) Robert W. Moon, Methodist. 

(10) Gardiner M, Day, Protestant Episco- 


It will be noted that only those with 10 
or more affiliations have been listed in the 
foregoing tabulation. 

One-half of all the clergymen at the Cleve- 
land conference have been affiliated with 
one or more units of the apparatus which 
promotes the Communist line. Furthermore, 
a mere glance at the names of those with 
10 or more affiliations will indicate that they 
made up practically all of the outstanding 
leaders of the Cleveland conference. They 
are the articulate and most experienced 
clergymen in the business of guiding the de- 
liberations of any body in whose work they 
participate. To take only the top 10 names 
in the foregoing tabulation—Mackay, Oxnam, 


evident that they could easily dominate any 
gathering made up largely of inarticulate 
and inexperienced laymen. 

That is how and by whom a body of 600 
delegates was swayed to the adoption of a 
resolution such as the one concerning the 
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recognition of Red China—a resolution which 
is nationally unpopular both in and out of 
the churches. 

CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing data, it is clearly es- 
tablished that the leadership of the National 
Council of Churches, like its predecessor the 
Federal Council, leans far to the left and 
in a large measure aids and abets the Com- 
munist conspiracy. It makes little or no 
difference whether this assistance is given 
wittingly or otherwise. In either case, the 
objective results are the same. The security 
of the United States—our very existence as 
a free people—is at stake. It ought to be 
clear that the entrenched bureaucracy of 
the leftwing radicals of the National Council 
of Churches is contributing to the under- 
mining of our Nation's foundations. 

Any individuals or denominations which 
support the National Council of Churches 
must now do so with their eyes open. The 
pro-Communist bias of the leadership of the 
National Council was made abundantly evi- 
dent at the Fifth World Order Study Con- 
ference at Cleveland in November 1958. 


BUY AMERICAN ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Dent] is recognized for 
90 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time on the floor of Congress to make 
an appeal for special consideration for 
House bill No. 5679, better described as 
amendments to the Buy American Act. 

This is not new legislation but is in 
reality a new approach to what has be- 
come an aggrevating, and in a sense, a 
devastating state of affairs in govern- 
mental purchasing. 

For many years under Democratic 
Presidents, American enterprise and 
labor were given a 25-percent differen- 
tial allowance in normal, and practi- 
cally an unlimited differential in dis- 
tressed situations, when the U.S. Gov- 
ernment or any of its agencies made 
purchases from public bids open to for- 
eign competition. 

However, since 1954, under President 
Eisenhower, this differential has been 
reduced to 6 percent normal, and 12 per- 
cent in distressed situations. 

From that time on, American bidders 
have been slowly but surely pushed from 
the Government market place, just as 
surely as American producers haye been 
and are being pushed away from the pub- 
lic market places in autos, glass, fuel, 
rubber, shoes, and hundreds of other 
everyday requirements. 

Hoping to alleviate this situation, I 
introduced on March 13, H.R. 5679. 


BUY AMERICAN LEGISLATION 


Mr. Speaker, before I proceed, under 
unanimous consent, I will have printed 
at this point in the Record H.R. 5679 so 
that it may be available for handy ref- 
erence: 

H.R. 5679 
A bill to amend title III of the Act of March 

8, 1938, with respect to the acquisition by 

the United States of articles, materials, 

and supplies for public use 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of title III of the Act entitled “An Act 
making appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1934, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved March 3, 1933, as amended 
(41 U.S.C. 10a), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, and unless the head of the De- 
partment or independent establishment con- 
cerned shall determine the cost to be unrea- 
sonable, only such unmanufactured articles, 
materials, and supplies as have been mined 
or produced in the United States shall be ac- 
quired for public use; and only such man- 
ufactured articles, materials, and supplies 
shall be acquired for public use as have been 
manufactured in the United States, either 
substantially all from articles, materials, or 
supplies mined or produced or manufactured, 
as the case may be, in the United States, or, 
if such unmanufactured articles, materials, 
or supplies from which they are manufac- 
tured are not mined, produced, or manufac- 
tured in the United States in sufficient and 
reasonably available commercial quantities 
and of a satisfactory quality, then only such 
articles, materials, or supplies as are pro- 
duced in the United States in reasonably 
available commercial quantities and of a sat- 
isfactory quality from such unmanufactured 
articles, materials, and supplies as have been 
mined or produced outside the United States, 
shall be acquired for public use, This sec- 
tion shall not apply with respect to articles, 
materials, or supplies for use outside the 
United States, except as provided hereafter, 
or if articles, materials, or supplies of the 
class or kind to be used are not mined, pro- 
duced, or manufactured, as the case may be, 
in the United States in sufficient and rea- 
sonably available quantities of a satisfactory 
quality. 

“Tf the articles, materials, or supplies are 
acquired for use outside the United States, 
this section shall nevertheless apply if the 
logistics of spare parts and vital maintenance 
service required by military installations out- 
side the United States would endanger the 
national security in time of national emer- 
gency because of dependence upon sources 
outside the United States. 

“No bid or proposal price offered by or in 
behalf of a producer, miner, or manufac- 
turer in the United States, exclusive or in- 
clusive of import duty, shall be deemed un- 
reasonable solely on the grounds that it is 
in excess of any bid or proposal received from 
foreign producers, miners, or manufacturers 
or their agents. No bid or proposal price 
shall be deemed unreasonable unless it is 
in excess of the prevailing prices at which 
the same or similar article, materials, or sup- 
plies mined, produced or manufactured in the 
United States are sold at the time the bid or 
proposal is submitted in the ordinary course 
of trade in the market area where the arti- 
cles, materials, or supplies for public use are 
to be delivered. 

“In the absence of such prevailing prices, 
for whatever reason, in determining whether 
the domestic bid price is unreasonable in 
those instances where foreign bids are re- 
ceived, the domestic bid price shall be com- 
pared with the lowest foreign bid price. 

“For the purposes of this Act this com- 
parison shall be made on the basis of the dif- 
ferential between the average wages prevail- 
ing in the foreign industry producing the 
article or material or supplies involved and 
the corresponding or similar domestic wages. 
For the purposes of such wage comparison 
the current or most recent official wage rate 
as published by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department of 
Labor, shall be used. No domestic bid shall 
be deemed unreasonable unless it exceeds 
the lowest foreign bid, exclusive of duty, 
by a margin greater than the differential 
found pursuant to this section to exist be- 
tween such prevailing domestic and foreign 
prevailing wages. 

“Por the purpose of this section articles, 
materials, and supplies shall be deemed to be 
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manufactured or produced substantially all 
from domestic articles, materials, or supplies 
in the United States if the cost or value of 
foreign components or foreign processing 
present in the articles, materials, or supplies 
does not exceed 25 percent of the bid or pro- 
posal price of the article incorporating such 
foreign components or processing: Provided, 
That no article, materials, or supplies shall 
be deemed to be ‘substantially all’ of do- 
mestic origin if any major component is of 
foreign origin regardless of the ratio of the 
cost or value of such major component to 
the price of the whole unit to which the bid 
or proposal applies,” 


Mr. Speaker, I have introduced this 
bill to amend the Buy American Act 
and wish to take a few minutes to lay 
before this House the reasons why I seek 
these amendments, 

The original Buy American Act was 
passed March 3, 1933 and is therefore 
sometimes referred to as a relic of de- 
pression days. It is then concluded 
that since we are no longer in a depres- 
sion there is no longer a need for the 
act. 

I would like to point out that the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of a depression are 
not the only considerations that underlie 
the need for such an act. On the other 
hand, I will say that as the act is ad- 
ministered today it might as well be 
erased from the statute books. 

As my colleagues know, the Buy Amer- 
ican Act requires that only unmanu- 
factured articles and materials, and 
articles and materials manufactured 
therefrom in the United States, are to 
be procured for public use: unless, among 
other things, the cost is determined to 
be unreasonable. The law does not apply 
with respect to “articles, materials or 
supplies for use outside the United 
States.” 

It also does not apply, first, when a 
determination is made that such pro- 
curement would be inconsistent with 
public policy; or, second, that the arti- 
cles, etc., are not produced in sufficient 
and reasonably available commercial 
quantities in the United States; or, 
third, are not of a satisfactory quality. 

When we look at these conditions and 
exceptions we see immediately that the 
law was loosely drawn and that it left 
a very wide range of administrative dis- 
cretion. The result has been that regu- 
lations setting certain limits were neces- 
sary. 

One of the words that has given the 
most trouble is the term “unreasonable.” 
If the cost of the American product is 
determined to be unreasonable, a for- 
eign bid, if there is one, is to be accepted. 

Now, what does “unreasonable” mean? 

The first regulations defined it as a 
price 25 percent or more above the for- 
eign bid. This was, of course, an arbi- 
trary line, but did take into account the 
fact that a considerable differential be- 
tween domestic and foreign cost does 
exist. 

In 1954 this differential was cut to 6 
percent in Executive Order 10582—12 
percent in labor-distress areas. This 
swing from 25 percent to 6 percent dem- 
onstrates the vast leeway existing in the 
law. 

It is obvious that any such arbitrary 
figures must suffer from the defects of 
such arbitrariness. A 6-percent differ- 
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ential will have a wholly different effect 
as applied, let us say, to Japan from 
its effect if applied to a European coun- 
try; although it must be said that in 
a great many instances foreign manu- 
facturers would find the 6-percent rule 
no obstacle at all. They can readily 
underbid domestic manufacturers 30 or 
40 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, a look at the wording of 
the Buy American Act fails to show any 
reference to foreign costs or foreign 
bids as desirable yardsticks by which to 
measure the unreasonableness of any 
American bid. 

The “unreasonable” cost as applied 
to domestic bids does have reference to 
the bid price; but what are the ele- 
ments of unreasonableness? Evidently 
they relate to excessive prices leading 
to inordinate profits. 

I think anyone will agree that sup- 
pliers of our Government should not re- 
sort to extortion, collusion, or similar 
practices as a means of fattening on 
the public purse. I would be the first 
to demand that such practice stop. 
That is not at all the same thing as say- 
ing that when a domestic bid is 6 per- 
cent higher than a foreign bid, the 
domestic bidder is automatically con- 
victed of unreasonableness in his price. 
This does not follow at all. There is no 
necessary relationship between an Amer- 
ican and a foreign bid that will convict 
the American bid as unreasonable or 
extortionate on the sole ground that 
it is higher by some arbitrary percent- 
age points than the foreign bid. 

The costs of domestic materials, do- 
mestic labor, power and transportation 
vary widely from similar costs in other 
countries. They vary more in compar- 
ison with some countries than others for 
the simple reason that some are lower 
cost countries than others. There is 
no such thing as a normal or usual for- 
eign cost. It all depends on the country 
from which the bid comes. 

A yardstick that varies as widely as 
foreign costs cannot in good sense be 
called a yardstick. If we had a yard- 
stick for measuring distances in this 
country that one day was 36 inches in 
length, but only 15 or 20 inches on an- 
other day, or 60 or 90 inches at yet an- 
other time, we certainly would not feel 
that we had a reliable yardstick. And 
yet that is precisely the kind of yard- 
stick that we use when we use foreign 
bids as a means of measuring the un- 
reasonableness of a domestic bid. 

It does not make sense. To repeat, the 
law itself said nothing about comparing 
domestic with foreign bids. 

Assume that a wage dispute broke out 
between a union and the employer of its 
members. Would the employer be justi- 
fied in saying that the union’s demands 
are unreasonable on the sole grounds 
that the existing wage levels are much 
higher, not only 6 percent higher, than 
those prevailing in Europe or Japan? 
Immediately it would be said in rebuttal 
that the cost of living here is much 
higher than in the other countries. The 
fact is that in the past generation no 
wages could have been raised in this 
country if the foreign yardstick had 
been used. 
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The further fact is that wages did go 
up; and the yet further fact is that the 
gap between our wages and foreign wages 
was not narrowed if indeed it was not 
widened. 

American products are made in the 
most part by American labor. Foreign 
products are made by foreign labor. 
Labor costs, direct and indirect, carried 
all the way back to the mines, the fields, 
and forests, constitute by far the major 
part of production costs. For this rea- 
son foreign producers would be expected 
to come out with much lower costs than 
domestic producers. This is in fact the 
case where American productivity is not 
much higher than that of the foreign 
producers. 

The time is fast disappearing when 
our industries outproduced those of other 
countries severalfold. Billions of dollars 
worth of modern machinery and equip- 
ment has been installed in oversea fac- 
tories in the past 10 years. Our lead in 
productivity in one industry after an- 
other is shrinking. As this shrinkage 
proceeds greater competitive effect is 
given to the lower wages prevailing 
abroad. 

If we pay $2.50 per hour and our work- 
er turns out 5 units per hour, the direct 
labor cost is 50 cents per unit. If a 
foreign worker is paid only 50 cents an 
hour but he produces only 1 unit per 
hour the direct labor cost per unit is the 
Same as ours, or 50 cents. Now let the 
foreign producer install modern machin- 
ery. The productivity of his worker 
may not reach 5 units per hour, to equal 
our productivity, but it may go to 2% 
or 3 units per hour. If he turns out 2½ 
units the direct labor cost will be only 
12% cents per unit rather than 50 cents, 
which is our cost. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be clear from 
what has been said that the use of a 
foreign yardstick to test the reasonable- 
ness of the bids submitted by domestic 
bidders to the Government on a supply 
contract proposal cannot be justified. 

The bill that I have introduced takes 
account of this absurdity and would 
eliminate the foreign yardstick in all 
cases where a domestic yardstick exists. 
This is to say, the domestic bid would 
be judged as to its reasonableness by 
comparing the bid price with the going 
prices on the same product in this coun- 
try and not with some prices arrived at 
thousands of miles away under circum- 
stances very different from those in this 
country. 

Here, production is subject to the 
Wage and Hour Law, to the Walsh- 
Healey Act, and other cost-raising legis- 
lation, such as farm price support lews, 
whereas in other countries they are free 
of these domestic burdens. 

This fact merely reinforces the ab- 
surdity of measuring bid prices here by 
bid prices proffered from Europe, Japan 
or other countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the case against 
use of a foreign yardstick in assessing 
the unreasonable character of a domestic 
bid is solid and incontrovertible. An 
American bidder should be judged on 
his price by his peers, by those who 
operate in the same economic environ- 
ment and bear the same burden. This is 
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only fair; and it is distinctly unfair to 
load a variety of cost handicaps on our 
producers and then say they should be 
deprived of work because they cannot 
keep up pricewise with their foreign 
competitors who do not bear the handi- 
caps. 

It is the Buy American statute that is 
at fault because of its lack of guidelines. 
The present legislation would remedy 
this defect. 

The only remaining question, Mr. 
Speaker, goes to the heart of the philos- 
ophy underlying the Buy American Act. 
If we are to have such an act it goes 
without saying that it should be prop- 
erly set up and administered. 

Now then, the question of whether we 
should have such a law. In my judg- 
ment there is every justification for the 
Buy American Act. It seeks to preserve 
the expenditure of the taxpayer’s dollar 
to American industry, agriculture and 
labor whenever money is spent for pro- 
curement of articles, materials, and sup- 
plies for public use. This is more im- 
portant today than ever before because 
the Government takes a larger share of 
our dollar than ever before. The dol- 
lars come out of the pockets of those who 
support the Government. Why should 
these supporters not have top priority 
in an opportunity to supply the Govern- 
ment with the supplies it purchases with 
their tax money? 

Not only do the producers and manu- 
facturers benefit but also their workers 
and suppliers. The Government in 
turn recoups some of the purchase price 
through taxes collected from the con- 
tractors, suppliers and wage earners. 

If we are concerned about the eco- 
nomic well-being of foreign countries, 
it has been my impression that our 
foreign aid program should take care of 
that. Foreign assistance was never the 
purpose of the Buy American Act and I 
see no justification in trying to convert 
it into that, 

What it says in plain words is that in 
the bidding for public business financed 
by American tax dollars, American en- 
terprise shall bid against goods produced 
under American standards. 

These standards have been more or 
less fixed by law and custom. 

There are four main cost items in pro- 
ducing goods: They are—raw materials, 
labor, overhead, and taxes. These first 
three items are very seriously affected 
by taxes, Government regulations, super- 
vision, payroll charges for social security, 
insurance, hospitalization, unemploy- 
ment compensation, workman’s compen- 
sation, and other refinements not com- 
mon to our foreign competition. 

It is with the hope of equalizing some 
of these costs that the Buy American 
program concerns itself. 

It may be very interesting to the Mem- 
bers of Congress if they could and would 
take a little time out and take a shop- 
ping tour of both the public and the Gov- 
ernment market places of this country. 
I wager some of them will be astounded 
at the quantity and quality of foreign 
made goods now on display and being 
sold in this country. 

These amendments are not intended to 
be used to build up prohibitive tariffs 
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against goods needed in this country, for 
the sole purposes of protecting profit- 
hungry manufacturers. 

We are attempting to give both indus- 
try and labor an opportunity to be com- 
petitive under normal standards of both 
payroll and profit. 

The most notable cases of recent his- 
tory are the purchases by REA affiliates 
and TVA of power producing equipment 
from foreign manufacturers. 

In these instances the charges were 
made by the Government agencies that 
the American products cost too much. 

In fact, in a statement from TVA, the 
following arguments advanced in support 
of their decision to purchase from Par- 
sons of England the largest turbo-gener- 
ator—500,000 kilowatts—ever ordered by 
this or any other country. 

With respect to the economic advantages 
of this purchase, TVA points out that “the 
prices charged by domestic manufacturers 
for such equipment have increased more 
than 50 percent since 1951 while the aver- 
age wholesale price of commodities has in- 
creased only about 5 percent.” It noted 
that the Parsons company had a disadvan- 
tage in the bidding to begin with, or $1.5 
million in duty and a 20 percent differential 
for foreign bidders, required by the TVA in- 
vitation. This meant that they had a total 
handicap of $4 million on the unit. Yet 
the Parsons bid was $5.5 million lower than 
the GE-Westinghouse bids ($12 million 
versus $17.5 million). 

“So far as labor costs are concerned, the 
TVA reply noted that using Westinghouse 
figures, American labor costs would amount 


to only $1.5 million above Parson’s labor 
costs.” 

It becomes clear that competition is not in 
differing labor costs but rather in manufac- 
turing efficiency and in profits expected. 


Parsons appears to be clearly ahead on these 
accounts. 


I will not comment further on this 
statement except to say that if the TVA’s 
statement that prices for this equipment 
have increased since 1951 by 50 percent 
while other commodities have only in- 
creased 5 percent—if this is the kind of 
arithmetic used by the Government in 
figuring its contracts, the American bid- 
ders may as well save their breath, time, 
and money and just quit bidding. 

Under the act I have introduced, an 
American competitor will bid against 
American costs on all the phases of pro- 
ducing goods. 

The TVA, nor any one else, can really 
determine the real cost figures on this 
particular item since it has never been 
built before. 

The two American bidders have come 
closest to constructing machinery of this 
size and character, having built genera- 
tors up to 400,000 kilowatt capacity. 

The British concern has never built 
any equipment over 135,000 kilowatts. 

The whole truth of the matter is, of 
course, that the pressure from the Brit- 
ish Government on our State Depart- 
ment was so powerful because of a recent 
decision to purchase American made 
equipment for a public project although 
the American bidder had been underbid 
by the same British company that TVA 
could not stand the pressure. 

In my opinion, the TVA would have 
had to buy the British product regardless 
of differential percentages so long as the 
British were the lower bidder under the 
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present interpretation of the Buy Amer- 
ican Act. 

It is the dangerous threat, not alone 
to the electrical equipment producers, but 
to the whole gamut of Government pro- 
curement that this bill addresses itself. 

Who is to say that the demands from 
our allies will not force us to open up 
bidding on purchases of military cloth- 
ing, equipment, and so forth. 

It is not farfetched when you know 
that the Air Corps recently purchased 
$9 million of radar equipment from Can- 
ada, and the U.S. Navy Yard at Phila- 
delphia just purchased 5,700 tons of steel 
plate from Japan. These are not iso- 
lated cases. They have become the rule, 
and before too long if we listen to our 
organized groups working for free trade 
and open bidding for Government pur- 
chases, we will find our troops dressed 
in English-made uniforms, Egyptian cot- 
ton shorts, Italian hand-tooled shoes, 
French hose, Mexican belts, using Japa- 
nese binoculars and spectacles, driving a 
British, German, French, Swiss, Japa- 
nese, or Italian car, using Shell gasoline, 
equipped with a German mauser or Swiss 
rifle with a Sheffield or Krupp steel 
bayonet, out to an American airport pro- 
tected by Canadian-made radar, to board 
a British jet transport protected by Ca- 
nadian jets, just after having eaten a 
Polish ham sandwich on German rye 
with a bottle of Heinekins Dutch beer. 

I know it sounds rather silly, but check 
around you and see how many items 
mentioned above are not on the common 
market in this country—except the mili- 
tary items, which of course, are top 
secret, because seriously, I do not know 
whether cur Government has or is buy- 
ing such items right now. 

In speaking of Government purchases 
of foreign utility equipment, a well known 
representative of one of our largest 
Pennsylvania power companies made an 
interesting observation. 

He wondered what would happen if 
one of their stockholders took the af- 
fairs of the company to court to force 
them to open up their bidding for equip- 
ment to foreign competitors. In his 
opinion they would be forced to buy from 
the lowest bidder and also in his opinion, 
this would break every American equip- 
ment producer in less than 5 years. 

He told me that over $4 billion will be 
spent for this type of equipment by the 
private utilities companies in the United 
States in the next decade and that under 
conditions where the TVA, and REA, and 
other nontaxing agencies have estab- 
lished public policy, almost all, if not all 
of this equipment would be furnished by 
foreign makers. 

In line with this, I think the following 
correspondence between myself and 
leaders in business, journalism, and 
labor might help to bring some of the 
pros and cons before you in a more force- 
ful manner. 

The first exchange is between the 
editor of the Pittsburgh Post Gazette, and 
my answer—this letter and editorial ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 2, 1959, page 3185—followed by 
a letter from W. F. Rockwell, of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., closing 
with some correspondence concerning 
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both mutual aid and foreigi. purchas- 
ing, with Mr. Meany of the AFL-CIO, 
and Mr. Fitzgerald of the UE: 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 6, 1959. 
Hon, JoHN H. DENT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DeNnT: Congratula- 
tions on the letter written by you to the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, which appeared in this 
morning's edition. Before and during World 
War II, Great Britain and France bought 
many of our Delta tools because they were 
cheaper and better than anything they could 
produce, We were able to reduce our costs 
because we had mass production, plus the 
mass buying power of the American people. 
After the war, Great Britain stopped all of 
our exports to that country because no one 
was allowed to spend American dollars. 
France stopped all of our exports by passing 
a quota which limited our sales to France to 
$3,000 a year. Of course, it would be im- 
possible to make a profit on this small 
quantity of business if we sent a representa- 
tive to France only once a year. Italy not 
only stopped our shipments, but an Italian 
manufacturer copied our machines, even to 
the extent of copying our well known trade- 
mark, a practice which we could not stop be- 
cause we have no international legal protec- 
tion, 

From 1939 until 1949, we built up a large 
export business in Latin America, because 
European manufacturers were shut off by 
their difficulties at home and the interrup- 
tion of trans-Atlantic shipping. Before the 
war, we could not compete with Europe when 
our wages were only two or three times as 
high as in the European countries, but we 
now pay 4% times as much to our worker as 
we pay to his counterpart in our German 
plants. We acquired two German plants sev- 
eral years ago, because we knew we could not 
hold the export trade as soon as Europe was 
able to resume its shipments. We have had 
licensees in Europe and Great Britain since 
the 1920°:. Our patents, in some cases, have 
expired, so these foreigners are able to use 
our know-how and sell at a higher profit, 
though their prices are one-third less than 
our lowest possible prices. 

Today, more than 50 percent of the barbed 
wire and nails used in this country come 
from Europe on the east coast, and from 
Japan on the west coast. Our British com- 
petitor recently took a valve order for Vene- 
zuela placed in New York by the Creole 
Petroleum Co. at about $75,000 against our 
standard price of $106,000. We know that 
our plants are far more efficient than theirs, 
but the British wages are less than one-third 
of ours. Before the war, Japanese plywood 
undersold the producers of American ply- 
wood, although the Japanese had very poor 
equipment. Our Government gave Japan 
the very latest American equipment, and 
you know what happened to the American 
Plywood industry in recent years. 

Our representatives have been in Japan 
recently, and the Toyota Motor Works, which 
is connected with Mitsubishi, Bas the finest 
and most modern equipment in the world. 
With their lower wages, they expect to sell 
a very fine Japanese car on the west coast 
at less than $1,500. As they had no sheet 
rolling mills, they are importing U.S. sheet 
steel, but they are now building sheet roll- 
ing mills, and also building all types of 
rolling mill equipment, so their costs will 
eventually be much lower. Women em- 
ployed in these plants are paid only 25 cents 
a day. Our Government’s bureaucrats fur- 
nished the Toyota works with complete 
drawings, specifications, and samples of our 
military axles, which we spent millions to 
bring to their present state of perfection. 
We received nothing but increased competi- 
tion. 
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Did you know that when the United States 
lowered tariffs on foreign cars by one-half 
percent, the foreign producers admitted they 
would not lower their prices in this coun- 
try, but would use the one-half percent tar- 
iff reduction to increase their profits? Did 
you know that the last time we cut the tariff 
on Canadian whisky, the Canadians merely 
kept the difference, which greatly increased 
their profits, and proves that our tariff re- 
ductions do not always lead to lower costs 
to U.S. consumers? 

Your comments on the British rejection 
of power-generating equipment made in 
other countries because of possible interrup- 
tion to importing repair parts in wartime, 
shows that you are aware of many pertinent 
facts which are not known to many other 
Congressmen. You probably have heard from 
the Walworth Co., which has a plant in your 
district, about their difficulties in competing 
with foreign valve producers, and you know 
the sad state of industry in West Virginia 
since foreign competition has crushed the 
cer.mics industry, which, in turn, reduced 
the use of West Virginia coal. You also 
know that Russia dumped aluminum on the 
world market, and may continue to dump 
any product which will upset international 
trade for the non-Communist countries. 

Having observed your energy and initia- 
tive when you were a Pennsylvania State 
senator, I am delighted to know that you 
will fight to eliminate this foreign menace 
to American investors and workers. Many 
industries are just waking up to the danger 
of low-wage foreign competition, which, in 
many cases, has been subsidized by our Gov- 
ernment, using the taxes collected from 
American industry and American workers. 
Foreign competition forces us to increase 
automation in both offices and factories, 
which. increases the overhead of industry, 
but reduces the number of workers. Ob- 
viously, we cannot increase our contribu- 
tions to these unemployed and survive, if 
we continue to invest more capital, pri- 
marily to reduce our costs, when the final 
result is increased unemployment. 

With best wishes to you personally and for 
your success in protecting our workers and 
investors, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLARD F, ROCKWELL, 
Chairman of the Board. 
APRIL 27, 1959. 
Mr. WILLARD F. ROCKWELL, 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear WILLanD: The reason for the delay in 
my answer to your very fine letter of March 
6 is that it has been my desire to first appear 
on the floor with a public statement con- 
cerning the points covered in your letter. 

I think your experience qualifies you to 
speak out in this serious and growing threat 
to the American economy. I expect to ap- 
pear on the floor in the very near future and 
will send you a copy of my remarks, 

It is always a pleasure to hear from you, 
and, better still, to visit with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN H. DENT, 
Member of Congress. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1959. 

Hon. Jonn H. Dent, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In behalf of the 
the AFL-CIO, I strongly urge you to support 
the mutual security program for the fiscal 
year of 1960, as proposed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

Considering the seriousness of the inter- 
national crisis, the sum requested by the 
President is by no means excessive. Commu- 
nist imperialism is an enemy that must be 
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fought with all our means and resources on 
the economic and political field, in every 
walk of life. The most vital interests of our 
country demand an adequate mutual secu- 
rity program and the strongest national de- 
fense. To have one without the other, or at 
the expense of the other, would undermine 
both and gravely jeopardize the security, 
freedom, and well being of all liberty-loving 
peoples. 

Moreover, the President’s program is ur- 
gently necessary for meeting the stepped-up 
economic offensive by the Kremlin aimed at 
Communist infiltration and subversion, 
especially in the industrially underdeveloped 
countries. 

Realizing that mass poverty and hunger 
constitute a potentially dangerous threat to 
freedom and peace everywhere, we of the 
AFL-CIO have consistently urged our Gov- 
ernment and other democracies to offer the 
underdeveloped countries sufficient help to 
insure their national freedom and security. 
In view of what is at stake in this historic 
struggle, American labor believes that our 
country must render adequate economic and 
technical assistance to all nations devoted 
to human freedom and peace. 

I sincerely appeal to you to support whole- 
heartedly the President’s mutual security 
program as indispensable to our Nation’s ef- 
forts to meet the Soviet threat in Berlin. 
Prompt and overwhelming support by Con- 
gress would be of the greatest help to our 
country and its allies in overcoming the 
crisis which Moscow has provoked over Ber- 
lin and in meeting whatever other tests our 
Nation might face in consequence of the 
mounting menace of Soviet aggression. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President, 
APRIL 23, 1959. 

Mr. GEORGE MEANY, 

President, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Presipent Meany: I always respect 
your viewpoint on legislation and feel that 
‘after 25 years of legislative service, my rec- 
ord shows where my sympathies and inter- 
est rests. 

However, I must balk at the suggestion 
that I vote for the President's request for 
foreign aid in total. 

Maybe I am in error, and if so, I stand to 
be corrected but as of the moment I am 
faced with the well known dilemma of inde- 
cision based upon a sincere desire to do the 
right thing. 

I have over 18,000 unemployed glass, rub- 
ber goods, ceramic, steel fabricators, alumi- 
mum, coal and other specific and general 
workers. 

I find my community up to and over its 
community neck in debt and unable to make 
the repairs, changes and moderni- 
zation to plants and facilities required to 
keep our heads above water. 

I find a President who vetoes depressed 
area bills, sends unemployment extensions 
back to the hard-up State governments, 
fouls up legislation for social security bene- 
fit increases and on and on and on, while at 
the same time builds roads, dams, filling sta- 
tions, plants, factories, mines and mills all 
over the world and claims that’s the way to 


I have a different formula. I want work 
for Americans at decent wages and work 
conditions. I want no competition with 
$6.60 a month Japanese miners, or 11% 
cents to 25 cents an-hour-a-day labor. I 
want America to be strong through payroll 
doliars and man-hour jobs. I want all this, 
and yet I want to help my neighbor in the 
underdeveloped countries. I want to help 
him help himself and raise his standard of 
life, but not at the expense of lowering our 
own standards. I want to help him build 
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factories for steel, aluminum, glass, autos, 
baby carriages, clothespins and all the other 
things that we have in an overabundance 
here in America. 

However, I want him to use these plants 
and facilities for the betterment of his own 
standards. 

I don’t mind his getting along as well, or 
even better, than we do, but not at the ex- 
pense of the American worker and his fam- 
ily. 

I know it sounds provincial and smacks of 
isolationism, but, believe me, sir, it’s neither 
one. It's just plain common sense that fol- 
lows the concepts of American liberties and 
freedoms we were trained to believe in, in 
our classrooms, in our business offices, in our 
mines and mills, and, yes, even in our picket 
lines. 

I can appreciate your concern for the Presi- 
dent's foreign aid program, for I sincerely be- 
lieve a wide-awake Congress would have 
scuttled it long ago and the present Congress 
must surely look at it more closely. 

I know that both of us have as our main 
interest the American worker, American pros- 
perity, and, above all, American security. 

I happen to be one of the group, which 
appears to be in the minority at this mo- 
ment, that believes our best road to peace 
is through our own strength, in our own 
people, in our own institutions, both public 
and private, and in the American concept of 
Christian principles. 

These principles will not allow us to do 
other than good for all peoples in need. 

I shall do a great deal of thinking and 
studying before voting on this, you can be 
sure. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonn H, Dent, 
Member of Congress. 


UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND 
MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., March 23, 1959. 
Hon: JOHN H. DENT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DENT: On February 6, 1959, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority purchased a 
500,000 kilowatt steam turbogenerator for its 
Colbert Steam Plant, near Tuscumbia, Ala., 
from C. A. Parsons & Co., Ltd., of England. 

Less than 2 months ago I wrote rou on be- 
half of the UE urging Congress to investi- 
gate the rising rate of corporation profit in 
relation to the increasing number of the un- 
employed. 

This TVA purchase places the issue of 
corporation profiteering versus employment 
in the sharpest focus. 

Only two American corporations, the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co., bid on this order. Their evaluated 
bids were approximately equal, approxi- 
mately $19,500,000 each, or approximately 50 
percent higher than the Parsons bid. 

Loss of this contract meant the loss of ap- 
proximately 600 jobs for one year in GE or 
Westinghouse and of about 375 jobs for one 
year among company suppliers: 

Both GE and Westinghouse declared that 
the approximate $6,300,000 difference be- 
tween their bids and the winning bid was 
due to labor costs. 

We find the actual difference in labor costs 
amounts to less than $91,000, which GE and 
Westinghouse attempted to parlay into a 
$6,300,000 overbid to TVA. And this is not 
all; because of tariff and Federal “Buy 
American” policy, the companies had a 
bidding advantage of $4,000,000. 

We find that these two companies, which 
enjoy a virtual monopoly in the large turbo- 
generator industry, have raised the price of 
such equipment 100 percent the past 10 
years, 

We find, using company figures, that the 
actual cost to the companies on this job, on 
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which they bid $19.5 million, was $5.3 mil- 
lion, which would yield a profit of more than 
265 percent. 

We learn that privately owned utilities 
seek through the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization to impose by law their 
monopoly upon the electric generating in- 
dustry of the United States. 

We learn that privately-owned utilities 
companies are supporting the price-gouging 
policies of the GE and Westinghouse com- 
panies. 

We charge that it is the deliberate, con- 
certed profiteering policy of these two cor- 
porations, based in part on their near 
monopoly positions in the manufacturing 
end of the industry and in part on their 
relationships with the profit-making public 
utilities corporations of the country, that 
is destroying the jobs of our members, 
gouging the public purse, and limiting the 
demand for electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances of all kinds by maintaining an un- 
economic and unnecessarily high price for 
electric power to all users of electricity. 

This letter sets forth the facts upon which 
we base the foregoing conclusions, facts too 
serious to be ignored in the present situa- 
tion of continuing high unemployment and 
record-breaking profits caused by monopoly 
pricing policies. 


MONOPOLY PRICE INCREASES 


Over the past 10 years, the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics Price Index shows that the 
price of steam turbine generators has in- 
creased 103.5 percent, and the price of hy- 
draulic turbine generating equipment has 
creased 98.5 percent. 

There are only three companies equipped 
to manufacture the largest types of such in- 
stallations, and their prices on heavy 
generating equipment show a remarkably 
uniform pattern of profiteering. These com- 
panies are GE, Westinghouse, and Allis- 
Chalmers, 

Because of past extortionate monopoly 
price-gouging, TVA asked for bids from two 
English companies, as well as from GE, 
Westinghouse, and Allis-Chalmers, on the 
500,000 kilowatt Tuscumbia steam turbo- 
generator. 

Three bids were received from GE, West- 
inghouse, and A. C. Parsons, Ltd., of Eng- 
land. 

The evaluated bids were as follows: 


Parsons (including duty) $13, 140, 700 
Westinghouse =- 19,453,725 
. “=== 19, 673, 780 


The virtually identical GE and Westing- 
house bids were thus some $6,300,000, or al- 
most 50 percent, above the British bid. Fur- 
ther, the Parsons bid was firm, GE and West- 
inghouse demanded escalation. Parsons 
agreed to a penalty clause for late delivery. 
GE and Westinghouse refused. 

Each company told its employees it would 
have received the contract if TVA had not 
accepted the Parsons bid. Both companies 
told their workers that the job would have 
provided jobs for 600 to 700 workers for 1 
year. Both companies declared that the 
high wages they paid their workers were the 
reason for the $6,300,000 differential between 
the GE and Westinghouse bids and the Par- 
sons bid. 

In the absence of adequate information, 
and under the pressure of severe unemploy- 
ment, there has been a tendency in some la- 
bor circles to question the TVA award to the 
Parsons Co. Investigation, however, has 
convinced us that the positions taken by 
GE and Westinghouse are unsound and that 
their profiteering policy is responsible for 
the loss of our members’ jobs. 


LABOR COST CLAIMS ANALYZED WITH COMPANY 
FIGURES 


First as to the claim of both GE and West- 
inghouse that their labor cost on the 500,000- 
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kilowatt TVA job is the cause of their $19,- 
500,000 bids. 

The Westinghouse News of February 24, 
1959, quotes A. C. Monteith, Westinghouse 
vice president in charge of apparatus prod- 
ucts, as declaring: 

“If we had been successful in obtaining 
the order, it would have meant 1,080,000 
man-hours of work for Westinghouse em- 
ployees at Lester and East Pittsburgh. It 
would have meant another 375,000 man- 
hours of work for the employees of com- 
panies who supply materials to us.” 

Closely corresponding estimates were made 
by Vice President William S. Ginn of GE's 
turbine division. 

We do not vouch for these employment 
figures. They are probably inflated for 
propaganda purposes. However, they repre- 
sent the companies’ own estimate of the 
amount of labor in the job. 

Both companies claim that labor in Britain 
receives only 40 percent of what they pay 
their employees. 

The companies conceal the fact that the 
productivity of labor is so much higher in the 
United States of America, particularly in the 
very advanced modern turbine plants of GE 
and Westinghouse, that any fancied advan- 
tage in labor costs to the British firm is wiped 
out. 

According to “British and American Manu- 
facturing Productivity,” by Marvin Frankel, 
a book highly praised by the “Productivity 
Measurement Review,” organ of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation, 
in which the U.S. Government participates, 
American labor is 2.44 times as productive as 
labor in Great Britain. 

The U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics for No- 
vember 1958, when the bids were submitted, 
shows that the average straight time wage in 
the steam engine, turbine and waterwheel 
industry, which applies here, was $2.72. 

The same source shows that the average 
straight time wage in durable goods in 
manufacturing was $2.26. 

Taking the two companies’ man-hour 
claims at face value, the wage cost com- 
parison between the U.S. firms and the Brit- 
ish firm would stand as follows: 


Labor cost, GE-Westinghouse 
(based on Monteith's 1,080,000 


man-hours at $2.72 an hour) — $2, 937, 600 
Labor cost, GE-Westinghouse 
suppliers (based on Monteith’s 
375,000 man-hours at $2.26 
SNIE Jarani kitchen ce $847, 500 
Total U.S. labor cost 3, 785, 100 
Labor cost, Parsons plus sup- 
pliers (based on GE-Westing- 
house claim that British wages 
are 40 percent of U.S. wages)... 1,514,040 
Indicated differential fa- 
voring Parsons 2, 271, 060 


But the GE-Westinghouse bids were not 
$2,270,000 higher than the Parsons bid, they 
were $6,300,000 higher. 

If the above figures are corrected to allow 
for the difference in labor productivity, the 
extent of GE-Westinghouse profiteering be- 
comes even more strikingly apparent. 

Then the picture looks like this: 


Labor cost, GE-Westinghouse 

and suppliers $3, 785, 100 
Indicated labor cost, Parsons 
Corrected labor cost, Parsons 
Actual labor cost differential 


But the difference in the 
$6,300,000. 
ADDITIONAL PRICE ADVANTAGES 
Furthermore, the Parsons bid included 
$1,543,000 duty, a sum that would cover the 


actual wage-cost differential almost 17 times 
over. 


3, 694, 258 
90, 842 


bids was 
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It would almost cover the total claimed 
labor cost differential for 1,080,000 man- 
hours, if no allowance at all is made for the 
difference in United States and British labor 
productivity. 

Further, we are informed that TVA noti- 
fied GE and Westinghouse that it would ac- 
cept the lowest bid from a US. manufac- 
turer if it did not exceed the lowest foreign 
bid by more than 20 percent, This price 
advantage offered GE-Westinghouse was in 
addition to the $1,543,000 import duty. The 
20 percent advantage amounted to over 
$2,600,000. 

This, plus the duty, gave GE and West- 
inghouse a $4 million advantage over the 
Parsons firm. They were not willing to re- 
duce their bids to within $4 million of the 
Parsons figure, insisting on parlaying a 
$91,000 wage-cost differential to a $6,300,000 
overbid to TVA. 


HOW COMPANIES APPLY PROFITEERING POLICIES 


These profiteering policies are openly de- 
clared by the two corporations. 

In a management newsletter, dated Febru- 
ary 2, 1959, President Mark Cresap of West- 
inghouse declared: 

“In 1959, we must bring the problem of 
profit margin into sharp focus. Margins in 
our company improved slightly in 1958, but, 
very frankly, our margin performance is not 
good. 

“Improvement of margin performance is 
the key to better profits in 1959. As you 
know [“you” refers to Westinghouse manage- 
ment * * AJF] we measure our profit 
performance in terms of return on assets. 
This is a combination of two factors: (1) 
turnover of assets (the ratio of billings to 
assets) and (2) margin of profit. * * * Dur- 
ing the past 5 years, our improvement in 
turnover has been faster than that of the 
industry as a whole. * * * Margin perform- 
ance, on the other hand, has deteriorated in 
comparison with the industry as a whole 
and therefore demands our closest atten- 
tion in 1959. It is the key to return-on-asset 
performance, on which we judge ourselves 
and on which others judge us.” 

The same frank preoccupation with profit 
at the expense of all other considerations is 
expressed by GE chairman Ralph J. Cordiner 
in his dealings with the U.S. Government. 

In a story headlined, “U.S, Acts To Give In- 
dustry Bigger Profits on Defense,” the New 
York Times of January 12, 1959, reported: 

“One of the most outspoken and effective 
opponents of defense contracts that fail to 
yield a reasonable minimum profit last year 
was Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Mr. Cordiner believes that 
one of his principal functions as chief execu- 
tive officer of the largest electrical manufac- 
turing organization in the world is to show 
a profit. 

“Asserting that ‘when we work we want to 
get paid for it,’ Mr. Cordiner said in Decem- 
ber that General Electric was exercising 
free choice in accepting or rejecting defense 
contracts. The company, he added, has been 
and is turning down assignments that are 
shaved to close to actual cost.” 

Let us see how GE and Westinghouse 
applied their own profit criteria to the job 
in question, the 500,000-kilowatt turbogen- 
erator they were asked to supply to TVA. 

On March 9, 1959, a press conference was 
conducted at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., by the National Security 
Committee of the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Association. Among those pres- 
ent to answer questions were Arthur F. 
Vinson, vice president and group executive, 
General Electric Co., and A. C. Monteith, 
vice president, Westinghouse Electric Co. 

A statement by the committee was issued 
at that press conference. On page 10, that 
statement declares: 

“7, Costs of production: American pro- 
ducers cannot compete on a price basis with 
manufacturers in England, France, Italy, 
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Austria and Switzerland because of the high 
labor content of heavy electrical equipment 
and the difference in labor costs. 

“From 45 to 55 percent of the contract 
price of both hydraulic generators and tur- 
bines represents labor costs.“ 

We are informed that the TVA and the 
companies both set 55 percent as the ratio 
of the contract price to be applied to labor 
cost, on both steam and hydroelectric gen- 
erating equipment. 

If we apply these percentages to the 
present case, the 500,000 kilowatt Tuscumbia 
contract, accepting Mr. Monteith’s figure of 
1,080,000 man-hours, and applying the 
$2.72 average wage in the heavy turbogen- 
erator industry, the contract price charged 
by GE-Westinghouse for producing the 
equipment should have been $6,528,000 if 
wages are 45 percent, $5,875,200 if wages 
are 50 percent, $5,341,090 if wages are 55 
percent. 

The $19,500,000 contract price demanded 
by GE-Westinghouse would yield the cor- 
porations an additional profit on the job of 
from $12,972,000 to $14,159,000, or an addi- 
tional profit of 198.7 percent at the lower 
figure and 265.1 percent at the higher. 

(In calculating the contract cost to the 
companies by this method, the man-hours of 
labor in materials furnished by suppliers are 
properly excluded, for the agreed-on TVA- 
company formula on the content of the price 
of such contracts is 55 percent labor cost, 
35 percent materials cost, 10 percent other. 
The 35 percent materials cost figure would 
necessarily include the labor cost in the 
materials.) 

THE SECURITY ISSUE 


It is in an effort to protect such fantastic 
profit margins as these that General Electric 
and Westinghouse and their tool, NEMA, are 
hypocritically raising the issue of national 
security because they cannot justify their 
prices and loss of jobs by economic means. 

It is because of just such profit margins 
that in the last quarter of 1958 the profits of 
General Electric leaped ahead of the cor- 
responding 1957 quarter by 25 percent, on 
sales $28 million below those in the same 
period of the previous year. 

Westinghouse profits in depression 1958 
were $2.2 million higher than in relatively 
prosperous 1957—so good that the board of 
directors voted $8 million in bonuses to 
corporation management, 

It is profiteering like this that has slashed 
16,000 workers from the payrolls of the 
Westinghouse Co. in the past year, and 
40,000 or more from General Electric in the 
last 2 years. 

Paul R. Sidler, of New York, president of 
Brown Boveri Corp., American branch of the 
Swiss Brown Boveri firm, recently criticized 
the GE-Westinghouse attempt to establish 
monopoly in the turbogenerator field in the 
following terms: 

“It seems to me that when certain Ameri- 
can firms, mightly waving the flag to obscure 
the real issues, attempt to enlist the power 
of the Federal Government to completely 
monopolize the market they already domi- 
nate, things are getting out of hand and the 
concepts of patriotism and free enterprise 
are distorted, and indeed abused.” 

What GE and Westinghouse are doing is 
far worse than Mr. Sidler’s criticism implies. 
These monopolists are gouging the Govern- 
ment, driving up the price of electricity to 
all consumers, throwing their own workers 
out of jobs, systematically feeding inflation 
and endangering the stability of the entire 
American economy—all for the sake of profit, 
and all in the name of national security. 
They undermine the security they pretend 
to uphold. 

We have entered into this rather lengthy 
analysis of the TVA job in current contro- 
versy as an example of what the UE is talk- 
ing about when it asks for congressional in- 
vestigation of the rising rate of corporation 
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profit in relation to the increasing number 
of the unemployed. 


TVA HAS CREATED MANY JOBS IN ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


Over the past 10 years the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has been an important factor 
in upholding employment in our industry, 
not only through the direct purchase of 
equipment manufactured by the electrical 
machinery industry, but also because the 
electrification of the Tennessee Valley has 
created a demand for some $2 billion worth 
of appliances and electrical equipment of 
all kinds in the area the Authority serves. 

In the past 10 years, we are informed, TVA 
has made the following purchases from GE 
and Westinghouse: 

From GE, $151,143,858. 

From Westinghouse, $133,895,715. 

This has meant many jobs for GE, West- 
inghouse workers, and other electrical work- 
ers, not only in the manufacture of generat- 
ing equipment, but in the manufacture of 
every sort of equipment and appliance using 
electricity. 

The loss of the Tuscumbia job, while the 
first loss of its size in the steam generating 
field, indicates a trend dangerous to jobs in 
the industry. 

The NEMA press conference referred to 
above issued a list of over 175 electrical gen- 
erating equipment contracts lost by Amer- 
ican firms over an unspecified period. These 
contracts were awarded by Federal, State, 
municipal and other power authorities to 
foreign firms less exorbitant in their profit 
demands than GE and Westinghouse. One 
such award that has attracted wide atten- 
tion is a $9 million contract awarded by the 
City of Los Angeles to a Swiss firm. GE 
had bid $14 million, 


RELATIONSHIP OF PROFITMAKING PUBLIC UTIL- 
ITIES COMPANIES TO PROFIT POLICIES OF GE 
AND WESTINGHOUSE COMPANIES 


We wish here to draw your attention briefly 
to the curious position of the profit-making 
utilities corporations of the country on the 
TVA contract award to Parsons, Ltd. 

It has been suggested in the current con- 
troversy that GE and Westinghouse are fight- 
ing the TVA award so violently because if 
they are forced to come down in their prices 
to TVA, they will have to reduce prices to 
their private customers, privately-owned 
electric generating companies. 

In a rather sinister anomaly, private elec- 
tric-generating corporations are assailing 
the TVA contract award, 

The public relations firm Bozell & Jacobs, 
Inc., of 2 West 45th Street, New York City, 
within the past month issued a news release 
headed “TVA Prefers Foreign Labor” which 
began, “Thousands of American workers 
have been jobless because a Government 
agency—Tennessee Valley Authority—didn't 
Buy American'.“ 

Upon inquiry, a spokesman for Bozell & 
Jacobs declared that the release was issued 
on behalf of approximately 80 privately- 
owned electric generating companies. The 
agency declined, as a matter of “agency pol- 
icy” to supply the UE with a list of the 
utilities sponsoring the release. 

We suggest three possible explanations for 
the position of the utilities on this contract 
for the consideration of and possible investi- 
gation by Congress. 

First, that the utilities desire to see the 
yardstick function of TVA hampered by 
forcing the agency to make uneconomic pur- 
chase of equipment. 

Second, that the divorce between the 
manufacturers of electric generating equip- 
ment and the electric generating corpora- 
tions, which was ordered by the Federal 
Government some years ago, has not been 
fully consummated. 

Third, that the profit-making public utili- 
ties corporations do not mind paying the 
highest prices for their equipment, because 
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their rates are set on the basis of a per- 

centage of investment, and the higher their 

costs, the more they can charge the public 
for electricity. 

As the jobs of our entire membership are 
Telated to the question of an abundant and 
economical supply of electric power, the 
overpricing policies of GE and Westinghouse 
for their electric generating equipment affect 
the jobs of every worker in the electrical 
manufacturing industry. 

Also, while exactly the same methods of 
setting prices cannot be applied to all prod- 
uct lines, the general GE-Westinghouse pol- 
icy of charging all that the traffic will bear, 
as exemplified by the TVA case, is creating 
the present profiteering depression. By 
pricing their goods out of reach of many 
who need them, GE and Westinghouse are 
depriving tens of thousands of their em- 
ployees of jobs, but reaching new record 
levels of profit. 

The general executive board of UE has 
read and approved this communication. By 
direction of the board and on the basis of 
the facts brought to your attention here, I 
respectfully repeat our request that Congress 
enact legislation for a 35-hour work week, 
and that it investigate the rising rate of 
corporation profit in relation to the increas- 
ing number of the unemployed. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT J, FITZGERALD, 
General President, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (UE). 
APRIL 9, 1959. 

Mr. ALBERT J. FITZGERALD, 

General President, United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America, (UE), 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Mr. FITZGERALD: I received your in- 
formative letter concerning the TVA trans- 
actions. 

I understand the logic and also the analy- 
sis you gave me; however, there appears to 
be more than a wage and profit problem here, 
There is a definite decision to be made by 
this Nation’s Government, business, and its 
workers on just what our policy is going to 
be. I hold no brief for Westinghouse, U.E., 
or Elliott or any other producer whose profits 
are beyond reasonable limits. Nor is my 
complaint against TVA and REA based upon 
the profiteering angle. 

We have known since our early childhood 
in the coal towns of Pennsylvania the mean- 
ing of low wages and high profits. This is 
an important phase of the problem, but over 
and above this consideration must be a clear 
cut determination of where we are going in 
international thinking and planning. 

All of us, conscious of our responsibilities 
to the living, the dead, and the unborn, have 
a serious stake in the future of the world as a 
whole, yet, some of us fail to recognize that 
we also have a stake in America, its workmen, 
its institutions. 

The only way I see to limit profit is by law. 
The fact that American companies can pro- 
duce overseas and ship into the United 
States eliminates the possibility of competi- 
tive economics in price setting. We will find 
the end result to be much like we now have 
from the Japanese competition in household 
wares and the German competition in do- 
mestic appliances, and on down the line in 
rubber, light bulbs, etc. 

We can't expect to produce as cheaply as 
these countries, except by automation, low- 
er standards of American labor, or protective 
tariffs. All three have their serious draw- 
backs and I can’t help but think that if we 
do compete successfully by the first two 
methods mentioned, the friendly countries 
will be right back where they were before 
we put out efforts into industrializing them. 

Can't you see the squawk from Japan and 
other nations if we put out goods as cheap 
and as good as they do, and they find them- 
selves locked out of our market as well as 
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other markets because we put into use our 
total effort on price alone. 

Our trade policy today is a house built 
upon sand and cannot stand. The American 
worker cannot and will not forever pay taxes 
to build up his own competition. 

No nation can kid itself into believing it 
can sacrifice its own material wealth, wheth- 
er that wealth be measured in labor or capi- 
tal, beyond a certain point of credit unless 
it is willing to become dependent upon other 
nations for its welfare, both in defense and 
economics. 

This Nation’s economy is based upon free 
labor and free business enterprises. 

One can ruin the economy with unreason- 
able demands, and the other with unreason- 
able profits. 

Those who promote foreign aid, trade, 
and investments with the idea in mind of 
driving the unions into a corner are being 
aided unwittingly by many persons in and 
out of labor who genuinely believe this to be 
the road to peace and world prosperity. 

Those of us who have the weight of the 
responsibility for our national welfare, un- 
employment, community development, farm 
prosperity, national security, and interna- 
tional relations have to try to keep our heads 
and hearts separated. We can't, as I see it, 
indulge in the luxury of being good fellows 
and talking out of both sides of our mouths 
at the same time. 

I subscribe to Teddy Roosevelt’s famous 
remark, “There is room for only one sole 
loyalty and that loyalty is to the American 
people.” 

Much as I abhor the corporation profiteer- 
ing you point out so well in your letter, the 
real loss I complain and protest about is the 
loss in jobs, local business to trade, profes- 
sions and services and of course the loss in 
needed revenues for operating our whole 
Government’s economy. 

The reasons for losing this and other busi- 
ness are important, but most important is 
the loss itself. 

I'm new in Congress, but one thing I am 
sure of “I was elected to the Congress of 
the United States, and not to the congress 
of the world.” 

As yet they are separate and distinct, even 
if there are certain mutual problems and 
interests. These I am willing to recognize 
and work toward their solution, but at no 
time will I willingly and knowingly deny an 
American workman his living standards, or 
an American investor his legitimate profit 
just to eliminate criticism of my position, 
or to secure my election. 

In closing let me say that one theory I 
cannot subscribe to, and yet it is the pre- 
vailing prop under our reciprocal trades 
agreements, and that is the idea that we 
can prosper, make friends and influence na- 
tions by making the cottongrower prosperous 
and putting the glassworker on relief. 

I wasn't elected to decide who should work, 
and who should starve. 

To me, the interests of one American, re- 
gardless of his position, his color, or his 
creed are all on an equitable base, and I 
have no right to think or act otherwise. 

I am sure we agree on the need for a real 
study and immediate action in this matter. 

I may be off base, but I believe that the 
party and candidate that offers hope of solu- 
tion to this serious problem will come before 
the American people in a favored position. 

Blackstone put it well when he observed 
that “The only true and natural foundations 
of society are the wants and fears of in- 
dividuals.” 

With kindest personal regards, and nice 
to again hear from you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jon H. DENT, 
Member of Congress. 

P.S.—With your permission, I would like 
to make all or part of your letter a part of 
the RECORD. 

J. H. D. 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 3, 1959. 
Hon. JoHN H. DENT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, DENT: Since our dinner in Wash- 
ington on February 26, at which time we dis- 
cussed the problem of the import of heavy 
electric power apparatus, many members of 
the Pennsylvania delegation have shown an 
interest in this matter. Therefore we feel 
an obligation to write you this letter in order 
to keep the record straight. 

You have received, I believe, a letter from 
the general president of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica, on the subject of the 500,000 kilowatt 
steam turbine generator ordered by TVA 
from C. A, Parsons & Co., Ltd., of England. 
In this letter, this UE official has done a 
great disservice to the union’s membership 
and to the Nation with absurd charges of 265 
percent profits in the electrical industry of 
the United States. The letter presents an 
argument based on false assumptions, in- 
correct figures and distortions of fact. Its 
resulting conclusions are ludicrous. 

For example, while the UE does not deny 
that U.S. electrical manufacturers pay wages 
at least two and one-half times those paid 
in England, they somehow calculate that our 
labor costs on this $18 million job are only 
$91,000 more than Parsons labor costs. 

They calculate further that the total cost 
of building this giant steam turbine genera- 
tor would be only $5,300,000. The fact is 
that this amount wouldn't cover the cost of 
materials—to say nothing of wages and 
salaries, the costs of providing and operating 
our factories and their great number of 
machine tools, transportation, research and 
development, and many additional expenses. 

I am sure that Westinghouse stockholders 
would be delighted if our profits could be a 
little closer to the 265 percent that UE says 
we earn, instead of the 4 percent or slightly 
less that we actually have earned in the last 
several years. 

The UE letter bases its charges of profiteer- 
ing on what it says are company figures. It 
then quotes a statement by Mr. A. C. Mon- 
teith which appeared in the Westinghouse 
News to the effect that the TVA order in ques- 
tion would have meant 1,080,000 man-hours 
of work for Westinghouse employees at the 
Lester and East Pittsburgh, Pa., plants, and 
375,000 man-hours of work for employees in 
plants of supplier companies. 

What the UE does not say is that these 
figures represent only the direct factory labor 
which would have been involved in produc- 
tion of the steam turbine generator—the 
labor of those factory employees who would 
have been working full time on this par- 
ticular job and who are directly affected by 
the loss of this order. When we cited these 
man-hour figures to show the possible effect 
of this lost order on employment, we were 
intentionally conservative, limiting the 
figure to direct labor only. 

The figure does not include the host of 
service personnel such as crane operators, 
materials handlers, production clerks, plant 
guards, supervisors, and others. Such indi- 
rect labor costs are at least double the direct 
labor costs. This means that the total labor 
cost of manufacturing this type of giant elec- 
trical equipment is approximately three times 
the actual direct labor cost. And that covers 
only the people in the manufacturing plants. 
In addition, there is the cost of the people 
in the research and development depart- 
ments and laboratories whose efforts keep 
American electrical apparatus ahead of the 
world in reliability and efficiency. And there 
are sales costs and administrative costs. The 
UE letter ignores all these. 

As a second step in its series of miscal- 
culations, the UE takes this small portion 
of total labor cost and multiplies it by sev- 
eral industry average wages figures—which 
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also are incorrect when applied to the West- 
inghouse plants involved. The skilled em- 
ployees who build these giant machines earn 
well above the average industry wage. 

Then, to muddle even more the already 
completely inaccurate calculation, the UE 
applies a mythical productive efficiency ad- 
vantage which, they imply, the heavy elec- 
trical manufacturers in this country have 
over similar plants abroad. This, they claim, 
is 244 percent. If such an advantage exists 
in the production of heavy electric power 
apparatus, we are not aware of it. And 
judging from the low bids of foreign electri- 
cal manufacturers, they haven't heard of 
their great disadvantage either. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the officers 
of a national labor union who represent thou- 
sands of American workmen spread this type 
of economic nonsense which can only work 
against the best interests of their members 
in a segment of industry where reduced em- 
ployment has been and still is a problem. 

Such propaganda is serious also in that 
it encourages those who fail to see the dan- 
gers involved in our Government buying 
heavy electric power apparatus from foreign 
companies which could not provide the nec- 
essary repairs and maintenance in time of 
war. 

The UE letter dismisses the security ques- 
tion as a hypocritical issue raised to justify 
our inability to meet the low bids of foreign 
suppliers. We are willing to leave to your 
judgment whether or not the continuous 
supply of electric power to key defense pro- 
duction areas of the country during a na- 
tional emergency is a real or a hypocritical 
issue. In 1957 TVA supplied more than half 
the power used by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, for example. 

Despite TVA reassurances on the ability of 
foreign suppliers to provide service, the fact 
remains that the Parsons company does not 
have a steam turbine generator manufac- 
turing plant on this continent. Nor is there 
any plant in Canada capable of handling 
major repairs of large steam turbine gen- 
erators. Parsons, in its bid, said it has just 
three technical men in all of North America 
to handle repairs and maintenance. By con- 
trast, Westinghouse has more than 1,000 
field service engineers, and, in addition to 
our major manufacturing plants, we have 
service and repair plants throughout the 
United States. Any major repair or replace- 
ment on such a steam turbine generator as 
the TVA Colbert Station unit would require 
Parsons to ship the unit overseas or ship 
parts from overseas—something which could 
be impossible in time of war or other national 
emergency. 

This very real issue of national security 
should not be screened from view by the 
smoke of misinformation emanating from 
UE or any other source. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. H. BARTLETT, 
Vice President. 


I could of course go on for hours on 
this subject and never reach the end of 
the arguments and logic that will sus- 
tain my position in fighting for this legis- 
lation. 

I will not attempt to cover the whole 
field but some very important arguments 
are still to be made by some of my col- 
leagues and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent to extend and revise my own 
remarks at this point, 

In speaking recently, after the forma- 
tion of a national coal policy conference 
was announced on February 25, with 
both labor and management of the soft 
coal industry, as well as manufacturers 
of coal mining equipment and other re- 
lated industries, joining in an effort for 
protection of the coal industry to seek 
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relief from unfair competition in the 
dumping of foreign residual oil and 
natural gas into coal markets. George 
H. Love, chairman of Consolidated Coal 
Co., of Pittsburgh, chairman of the new 
group, had this to say: 

Toward this end, I ask also that in prepara- 
tion for the multilateral tariff negotiations 
to take place in 1960, the U.S. representa- 
tives ascertain the facts regarding wage 
levels and working conditions in industries 
in exporting countries. In such negotia- 
tions, specific recognition should be given to 
the level of labor standards in such indus- 
tries in any tariff concessions the United 
States may be prepared to offer. 

In making these recommendations, we are 
fully aware that it is neither desirable nor 
feasible that wage levels be equalized in all 
countries. We recognize that the stage of 
development of a country’s economy and the 
productivity of its industries may limit the 
level of wages that can be paid. Therefore, 
it is to be expected that wage differentials 
will continue to exist and such disparities 
should not impede international trade. 

You will note that this deals with foreign 
trade and as it differs with so-called buy 
American regulations, I want to make it 
clear that both subjects are interrelated and 
inseparable. 

The case of the American taxpayer, the 
unemployed, the American investor, the mer- 
chant, the housewife, the banker—each and 
every one of us is tied into our economic pic- 
ture and anything that draws that picture 
out of focus with prosperity and decent living 
conditions is of grave importance. 

Our Government has been acting as if it 
was destined to rule the world, make all the 
decisions, pay all the bills and take all the 
blame for world problems. 

We cannot, and should not, be forced into 
a position which in a few years will become 
untenable insofar as the trade world is con- 
cerned, 


The advocates of free trade, economic 
development in foreign countries, for- 
eign investments, tax and tariff conces- 
sions, and so forth, use many arguments 
and one or two of them are worth ex- 
ploring. 

The Committee for a National Trade 
Policy, with William L. Batt as secre- 
tary, in fighting against the Westing- 
house and General Electric demand for 
a security ruling on the TVA contract, 
made the following statement: 


Factors affecting our foreign policy and 
our defense alliances around the world are 
of critical importance to our national se- 
curity, and any action which might be taken 
prejudicial to close and sympathetic rela- 
tions with our allies must necessarily have 
the gravest implications for our security. 
We would find it difficult to understand the 
wisdom of a decision in the name of se- 
curity which ignored or relegated to a posi- 
tion of small importance the effect of an 
embargo action on our close allies or friends 
abroad. 


They further emphasized that: 


The United States is a member of an al- 
liance—the NATO: that the larger part of 
our imports of this equipment comes from 
major allies, Great Britain and Italy: that 
we can have no real security apart from the 
security of those allies and that while our 
economic welfare affects our security, the 
economic welfare of our allies affects our se- 
curity as well. 

The director of the OCDM is urged to keep 
in mind the competitive character of our 
free enterprise system. There is little se- 
curity in relying upon an industry which 
needs special protection in order to com- 
pete. There would be little confidence in 
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the enterprise, the efficiency, or the capacity 
for future technical improvement in an in- 
dustry which relied for its success upon 
such protection. Our security would indeed 
be precarious if it were based upon indus- 
tries which needed to escape the main 
stream of competition and to avoid the pres- 
sure for greater skills, efficiency and pro- 
ductivity which competition alone can 
exert. * * * We do not believe that the 
vast and ever-expanding heavy electrical 
equipment industry in this country is in 
the situation where protection is neces- 
sary, in spite of what they say or have said 
in the past. We believe they can compete 
if they must, and indeed they do so very 
effectively when they have no alternative. 

Finally we would urge you to consider 
the broader implications of our total trade 
policy of a decision to restrict imports of 
this equipment. The Soviet economic of- 
fensive against the free world may well be 
the critical threat to our security. A U.S. 
trade policy which permits confidence that 
our country will offer increasing oppor- 
tunities to our friends and allies around 
the world to trade with us is an essential 
part of any program to meet that threat. 
Restrictive action in this case can only have 
the effect of undermining that necessary 
confidence. 


From the Journal of Commerce, the 
following was picked up: 


What are you doing about foreign compe- 
tition? Some companies are making appeals 
for tariff and quota protection. Others are 
making adjustments to meet the challenge 
of lower-priced imports. 

The American Tack Co. offers a convincing 
demonstration that the latter course gets 
results. Faced with a mounting inflow of 
inexpensive West German tacks, beginning 
in 1949, the firm undertook three major inno- 
vations: 

Automation was introduced at the Suffern, 
N.Y., plant, which President Michael Mark- 
man claims is much more efficient than the 
foreign factories. 

An employee incentive plan was adopted. 
Giving each worker a bonus if he exceeds 
his quota, the scheme has brought high pro- 
ductivity, reduced absenteeism to a mini- 
mum, and practically eliminated labor turn- 
over. 

An improved steel was purchased in bulk 
quantities, which helped reduce the price of 
the main raw material. 

As a result, though labor costs have risen 
110 percent and raw materials 65 percent 
since 1949, American Tack's selling prices are 
lower than they were 10 years ago. The new 
arrangements have enabled the company to 
maintain its earnings ratio while meeting 
foreign competition. 


From Business Outlook, the following 
is quoted: 

Steel mills this week apparently will turn 
out more basic metal than ever before in the 
history of the industry. 

Scheduled production is 2,535,000 tons. 
Best week up to now was 2,525,000 tons just 
before Christmas, 1955 (and, by way of con- 
trast, this week's output will be just about 
double what it was at last year’s low point). 

To point the comparison even further, 
this week's output will be accomplished with 
the industry just under 90 percent of capac- 
ity; the 1955 high required 102.6 percent 
operations. That shows how much capacity 
has grown. 

Even so, steel output for the half year will 
be at an annual rate of about 124 million 
tons, 7 million more than 1955's record. 

Most steel companies already are utilizing 
some facilities that don’t measure up to the 
efficiency of their most modern plant. Even 
so, their profits in the first and second quar- 
ters will be fat. 
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You can judge that from the fact that they 
generally made money during the part of 
last year when operations were below 60 per- 
cent of capacity. That gives some idea what 
the current quarter, near 85 percent will 
yield. 


This will add heat to the union’s de- 
mands for a big wage boost, especially in 
the fact of a much reduced work force 
with much greater production of both 
steel and profits. 

The reason I quote these three items 
is to show just how weak the free trade 
arguments are. 

In the first place, if our security de- 
pends upon the economic well-being of 
our NATO allies and their economic well- 
being depends upon trade with the 
United States in goods and commodities 
we now produce in surplus and because 
we give them economic aid, trade con- 
cessions, cheap money, easy loans, and a 
cash market for their low priced goods, 
they capture not only our own domestic 
market but out former foreign trading 
markets. What happens if we follow the 
advice of the Journal of Commerce—re- 
duce our costs, automate our production 
lines, and undersell our foreign competi- 
tors? 

If they, then are forced to shut down 
their plants because it is our markets 
that keep their expanded industry grow- 
ing and busy, will they still be friendly 
and accept their financial dilemma and 
unemployment, or do they come running 
with more and greater demands for 
American succor. It could be spelled 
another way. 

Following through then with Business 
Week's observations, and the result of 
speed-up automation, and so forth, we 
have a larger and more chronic unem- 
ployment problem of our own because in 
order to meet competition with our for- 
eign friends we will have to produce 
more with less employees or, worse yet, 
move our plants to foreign countries. 
In either case we have more unemploy- 
ment, less reserves, and greater taxes 
upon the ones left on the domestic pay- 
rolls. 

One thing stands out—the business 
world is taking over the entire field of 
foreign affairs and it seems to be based 
solely on dollar diplomacy. 

You will note the lack of public infor- 
mation on one of the real problems we 
are faced with in the fight for industrial 
well-being here in our own country when 
we supply most of the money, know-how 
and the markets for our competitors. 
The item of $30 billion in production in 
foreign plants financed by American 
money represents to a great degree the 
markets lost by American workmen be- 
cause American corporations, individuals 
and government are building up produc- 
tion facilities abroad that undersell him 
in every market in the world including 
our own. 

Much of the American invested capital 
is producing goods formerly produced 
here by American workmen, and shipped 
right back to this country under so-called 
reciprocal trades agreements. 

I cannot at this time give the break- 
down on our exports versus imports, item 
by item and dollar by dollar, but I can say 
this without fear of contradiction, and 
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that is that dollarwise, we may appear 
to be holding our own, but payrollwise 
and taxwise, we are literally losing our 
shirts. 

This country cannot buy what it has in 
surplus and still prosper unless you call 5 
million unemployed, the world’s greatest 
debt, the world’s greatest budget defer- 
ring and the highest personal and busi- 
ness taxes in our history prosperous. 

Some day soon I hope to discuss 
another phase of our economical problem 
dealing with such tax exempt agencies 
such as TVA, REA and the millions of 
co-op and authority investments. These 
too have a stake in our future and de- 
serve more than passing attention. 

For the moment, I might answer a 
question put to me by a well-meaning 
freetrader who was objecting to labor’s 
wages being too high and industries’ 
profits too great. He asked me how far 
I thought the American worker wanted 
to go in his wage demands and I an- 
swered by quoting the American farmer 
who was asked a similar question, when 
he said, “I don’t want much, just my 
little farm, and all the land around it.” 

Human nature being what it is, it 
might pay us as Congressmen to remem- 
ber this farmer’s remarks and ask our- 
selves what price do our allies put upon 
their friendship and military aid. 

I kind of believe they have as much 
to lose as we have if war comes and cer- 
tainly should want peace as seriously 
and as genuinely as we do without ask- 
ing for “all the land around it.” 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH FOR 
PEACE PROGRAM 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
last year and a half, I have been stead- 
fastly working toward the enactment of 
legislation which would bring into exist- 
ence an international Health for Peace 
program through the establishment of a 
National Institute for International 
Health and Medical Research within the 
framework of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

After a number of meetings with 
leaders in the medical field and confer- 
ences with my distinguished colleague, 
Senator Lister HILL, a joint resolution 
was cosponsored by Senator HII and 
myself in the previous Congress. Early 
in January of this year, during the first 
few days of the new Congress, I rein- 
troduced this bill and rose on the floor 
of the House to recommend the declara- 
tion of an international war against dis- 
ease through use of the tremendous po- 
tential weapons for world health—and 
peace—that lie in medical research. 

Again today, after additional confer- 
ences and further discussions, I have re- 
submitted the bill with perfecting lan- 
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guage changes. Here, then, I come to the 
major point of my brief remarks. The 
point is a simple one. It is to stress, as 
I did a year and a half ago, last summer, 
and again on January 12th of this year, 
the need for the United States to help in 
a great world mobilization of medical re- 
search resources. 

The opportunities available today for 
scientific advances in many fields are 
widely proclaimed. I need only cite the 
instance of space research to make the 
point. The development through ap- 
plied research of this field will undoubt- 
edly produce needed and dramatic ad- 
vances. But the equally great—or even 
superior—opportunities for progress 
through medical research are not as ap- 
parent upon the surface. They are far 
from being as well heralded; they are 
not ordinarily presented in such an in- 
tensive glare; and they do not hold the 
lime-light day in and day out. 

Yet the pay-off from medical research, 
both for the immediate future and for 
years to come, can be immense. As all 
of you, my colleagues, well know, I have 
long maintained this viewpoint, urging 
just as strongly that we cannot expect 
great health and welfare and consequent 
economic benefits from medical research 
unless we support it in such a way as to 
provide for its sound growth and de- 
velopment. 

While medical research is robust and 
growing in this country, even here it is, 
by comparison with the levels of sup- 
port for a number of other fields of 
science, relatively small. It is at a stage 
of readiness of more adequate nourish- 
ment than it has or has ever had, and 
today medical research is in need of a 
level of assistance that will permit it to 
be the peer of its brother physical 
sciences. 

Our recent action in the House to in- 
crease the Federal share of support for 
life sciences research will do much to 
help bring it closer to such parity. As 
well, this action will stimulate other, 
non-Federal sources of support, for other 
capital, encouraged by the confidence we 
have shown that medical research is a 
good investment for the Federal Govern- 
ment, will increase its share buying. 
Furthermore, our strengthened assist- 
ance to research against disease will 
show other nations that the United 
States is devoting a substantial part of 
her resources to a kind of science that 
will bring not only us, but them, new 
advances over illnesses and death causes 
common to mankind. 

Other nations, where medical research 
has unfortunately not been strengthened 
in recent years as has ours, are never- 
theless ready and eager to march ahead. 
These nations have men and women with 
brilliant minds, with research skills, with 
real scientific potential. They await the 
encouragement of our partnership. 
From them, in Europe, in Asia, in any 
part of the world, may well come discov- 
eries that will mean the conquest of can- 
cer, the prevention of heart disease, the 
great alleviation of mental illnesses, or 
the wiping out of many neurological dis- 
orders, 

This is among the reasons why I am 
sure that we must proceed as soon as 
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possible to enact legislation and provide 
appropriations to aid in mounting the 
greatest international attack upon dis- 
ease through research that the world has 
ever seen. 

This is why I am reintroducing today, 
in a refined and carefully considered 
form, the bill—which I spoke of last year 
and again in January—to increase the 
scope and opportunity of medical re- 
search around the world through an in- 
tensified, scientific partnership program 
on the part of the United States. 

This is not an aid program. It is not a 
welfare program. It is not comparable 
to commendable programs of this nature 
by which the United States assists others 
to improve their economic, defense, or 
welfare status by aid given according to 
geographic or similar factors of need. 
The medical research program proposed 
in the bill is, in essence, a scientist-to- 
scientists one, wherein support for scien- 
tific studies is recommended and provided 
to medical researchers only upon the 
basis of scientific merit and only after 
technical, objective review by other 
scientists, their peers. 

Thus, the proposed new research pro- 
gram is one which exploits scientific po- 
tential alone. This is the only way to 
true progress. This is, as you know, the 
method which we have established in this 
country for Federal support of research 
through the National Institutes of 
Health, a method which has played the 
key role, I believe, in making the United 
States today the world leader in medical 
science. 

Therefore, in introducing this bill, 
which calls for the establishment of an 
international institute for medical re- 
search as one of the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s National Institutes of Health, I both 
request and urge your support for it. 

Again I have joined with Senator HILL 
in this measure, and my bill is companion 
to his. I urge that you consider it a 
matter of essential importance. I be- 
lieve that it is worthy of your endorse- 
ment and passage. 

Its provisions have been worked over 
thoughtfully from many viewpoints. 
Some of the best minds of our Nation 
both in Congress and in scientific and 
civic fields, have given it serious and de- 
tailed review. It represents their sound 
judgment as to the best means to imple- 
ment this much-needed new program, in 
such a way that it will be a real invest- 
ment in good research, will be appro- 
priately integrated with current activi- 
ties, and will be well accepted around the 
world. 

Such an expansion of medical research 
as this bill will accomplish could not be 
gained unless the scientists of other 
countries would be willing and eager to 
participate. Both its methods of sup- 
port and the framework in which it 
would be placed insure this kind of 
wholehearted acceptance. The meth- 
ods, as I have mentioned, are similar to 
those so successfully used for supporting 
and developing medical research in our 
own scientific community. The frame- 
work, also indicated, would be within the 
Public Health Service and the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Both the Service and its research 
branch, familiarly known to us and, in- 
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deed, to scientists in other countries, as 
“NIH,” have a worldwide fame and ac- 
ceptance for ability, integrity, and scien- 
tific “know-how” in administering, con- 
ducting, and supporting research. 

Therefore, I am sure that an institute 
of international medical research, work- 
ing within the framework of the NIH, 
the Public Health Service, and its De- 
partment, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, can give outstanding leadership to 
development of the research potential 
for advances against disease around the 
globe. The program authorized under 
the measure would strengthen present 
research activities not only of existing 
international bodies, such as the World 
Health organization and scientific soci- 
eties, but also the medical research of 
many individual countries and their re- 
search institutions. It would not con- 
flict with nor duplicate current efforts. 

I believe this is an essential measure, 
one that must have our support. It is 
not a question, even in cash terms, of 
saving dollars by balancing figures, It 
is a question of insuring a profit by a 
wise investment, from which the cash 
and other returns will immensely exceed 
the outlays, 

In closing, let me repeat what I have 
been saying for the past year and a half 
urging that we here and now declare a 
new world war upon disease. The 
American Revolution was an idea trans- 
lated into action. It inspired people 
everywhere to be free. America has con- 
tinued to inspire them as a great, free 
Nation. Today, we have a parallel idea, 
a war and a revolution for freedom from 
disease. As others have said since I 
voiced this, it is in a sense an extension 
of the first American Revolution. 

Let our second American Revolution 
be this world war against disease. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR 
MEDICAL, DENTAL, AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH SCHOOLS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
cold, hard fact of the matter is that we 
as a nation are not doing what we 
should today to make sure that the 
schools of medicine, dentistry, public 
health, and other centers for education 
and research in the health field are ade- 
quate to meet the challenges and re- 
sponsibilities they face, and all of us 
face, tomorrow. 

One hears a great deal about progress 
in the health field these days. It is true 
that we have made giant strides in some 
vitally important areas. We can be 
proud of what has been accomplished in 
the construction of hospital and other 
health facilities, in the improvements of 
medical and public health services, in 
medical research and the assurance of 
its future development. We can be 
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pleased with the advances associated 
with the pharmaceutical and chemical 
industry, with the contributions of vol- 
untary health agencies and foundations, 
and with the health-consciousness of the 
American people which finds expression 
in organization and action. We can be 
proud of these things, and pleased, but 
we cannot be content. 

One of the great gaps in our present 
programs is in the absence of broad 
support for the health institutions as 
institutions, as contrasted with the sup- 
port of some of their separate functions. 

Specifically, I am concerned that we 
are at the breaking point in terms of the 
ability of these teaching institutions in 
the health field to keep up with our 
population growth and with the de- 
mands engendered by the rapid changes 
in medicine and public health. 

This is not a new concern of mine, 
or of many people who are influential 
leaders in medicine and science today. 
A great many proposals have been made 
by Members of Congress, by the execu- 
tive branch, and by interests outside of 
the Federal Government seeking ways 
to meet at least part of the all too evi- 
dent need. There has been a great deal 
of discussion, but almost nothing in the 
way of action. 

The legislation that I introduce today 
proposes that the Federal Government 
give greater assistance in the renovation 
and modernization of our present med- 
ical and related schools, and that at the 
same time we give encouragement and 
stimulus to the construction of new 
schools. It would build upon and ex- 
tend the highly productive present pro- 
gram of matching grants to assist in the 
construction of health research facilities. 
Thus it sets no precedents and poses no 
philosophical problems, even among 
those who persist in the archaic belief 
that the use of Federal funds for the par- 
tial support of medical school activities 
is ipso facto a threat of Federal control 
and socialized medicine. 

The thing my proposed legislation 
does is to give clear recognition to three 
things: First, that research and educa- 
tion are inseparable and often indis- 
tinguishable one from the other in a 
medical school environment; second, 
that adequate facilities are a basic re- 
quirement for medical, dental, and re- 
lated research and education; and third, 
that the Federal Government shares in 
this responsibility to see that such fa- 
cilities are provided commensurate with 
the national need. 

In other construction programs, 
matching funds from Federal sources— 
such as the Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction program and the health re- 
search facilities construction program— 
have been successful beyond all expec- 
tation in helping the States, communi- 
ties, and institutions raise money from 
non-Federal sources. Such matching 
grants foster and encourage the putting 
of private and State money to effective 
use. Without such stimulus, the other 
funds might never be raised and the 
needed facilities might never be built. 

It is proposed, therefore, that the Con- 
gress enact legislation which will modify 
and extend the Health Research Facili- 
ties Act, now in its third year and being 
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very effectively administered by the Pub- 
lic Health Service, in the following ma- 
jor respects: 

First. Changes the title of the act to 
include facilities for education as well as 
research in the health field. 

Second. Extend the authorized dura- 
tion of the program to 5 years, beginning 
with the fiscal year 1960. 

Third. Increase the annual authorized 
availability of funds from the $30 mil- 
lion now provided for research facilities 
only to a total of $50 million annually 
for both research and educational facili- 
ties, thus making $250 million available 
for presently established schools of 
medicine, dentistry, public health, and 
osteopathy over a 5-year period. 

Fourth, In addition, provides $100 
million with more favorable matching 
terms for the construction of new 
schools in the above fields, including an 
initial or starting grant of up to $25,000 
for planning purposes. 

Fifth. Expands by 50 percent the 
membership of the Council that reviews 
and makes final recommendations on 
these grants to include educational as 
well as research representation. 

There is great urgency associated with 
the enactment of such legislation. 

One reason lies in the population 
changes that will occur during the next 
decade. Our total population will grow 
from 175 million to 220 million by 1970. 
Nearly three-quarters of this increase 
will be among persons over 65 and under 
20 years of age, when requirements for 
medical care—which means, primarily, 
more physicians—are most frequent. 

Moreover, medical practice continues 
to be more complex and the task of edu- 
cating physicians correspondingly so. It 
is a task that cannot be carried out effec- 
tively in the absence of a fully adequate 
physical plant. 

Then, too, medical and related schools 
carry an increasing responsibility to pio- 
neer in the provision of medical and 
community health services. They carry 
out the largest component of the Nation’s 
research in the health field. And they 
produce an increasingly important seg- 
ment of the Nation’s total manpower for 
research in the health sciences. 

For these and a host of other reasons 
that are self-evident, it is abundantly 
clear that these schools are a national re- 
source. Their ability to meet the chal- 
lenges of tomorrow is a matter of deep 
public concern, It is our responsibility 
to give voice and substance to that con- 
cern in a program of action—a program 
that will reflect the public interest. 

The medical schools need for assist- 
ance in the construction of new and the 
renovation of existing facilities has been 
amply demonstrated and often reiterated 
in studies and reports by such eminent 
groups as the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, the Council on Medical 
Education of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the Committee of Consultants to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, this House itself, and others 
whose interest, insight, and objectivity 
are beyond question. They do not pre- 
tend, nor do I, that matching grants for 
construction purposes will meet all of the 
future needs of the medical schools. 
Ultimately, of course, some way must be 
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found to meet the needs of such institu- 
tions for general operating funds. The 
institutions themselves, the Congress, 
and the people are not able to see this 
issue clearly today. It will take time, 
and study, and debate for the issue to be 
clarified, and it must be clarified before 
it can be resolved. We do know, how- 
ever, that the health institutions of today 
are inadequately housed and that we will 
need additional institutions in years to 
come. Let us, then, move ahead one step 
further in our national effort to maintain 
and protect one of our most precious na- 
tional resources, our health, by making 
it possible for the physical plants of the 
schools to be more adequate for tomor- 
row’s needs, 


THE VAULT-CASH BILL, SPECULA- 
TORS IN THE MONEY SYSTEM 
AND THE FUTURE OF INDEPEND- 
ENT BANKING 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PATMAN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
29 I had the pleasure of addressing the 
Independent Bankers Association at its 
annual convention in Philadelphia. The 
Independent Bankers Association, as you 
may know, is an association of approxi- 
mately 6,000 bankers, or about one-half 
of the commercial banks of the country. 
They are the smaller, independent bank- 
ers who serve most of our home towns 
and local communities. 

My address deals with two or three 
matters of current interest. These are 
also matters which most Members would 
agree to be of major importance. 

I might mention, first, the legislation 
now pending in Congress to revise reserve 
requirements of the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System. This is gen- 
erally referred to as the vault-cash bill. 
And, of course, this is a matter of imme- 
diate interest. In fact, I believe that 
the Senate is scheduled to act on this bill 
tomorrow. The House Committee on 
Banking and Currency is also consider- 
ing the bill. Certainly this is a matter 
of very great importance, at least to the 
bankers on the one side, and to the tax- 
payers of the country on the other side. 

The bill involves the question of 
transferring ownership of up to $20 
billion of Government-owned assets 
over to the private banks. These as- 
sets are in the form of interest-bearing 
securities of the United States, and they 
are being held by the Federal Reserve 
System. At present, most of the interest 
payments on these securities—after ex- 
penses of operating the Federal Reserve 
System are met—flow back into the 
Treasury of the United States. The 
proposal is to transfer these securities 
over to the private banks where the in- 
terest payments will go into bank profits. 
The reason which has been given for the 
proposal is that bank profits are not 
high enough, and it is desired that these 
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profits should be increased, although, of 
course, the subsidy which is proposed 
will come out of the taxpayers’ pockets. 
In other words, Treasury revenue will 
be diverted into bank profits, so the tax- 
payers will have to make up for the di- 
version through either increased taxes 
or increased debt on which interest pay- 
ments will have to be made. My address 
to the independent bankers deals with 
this subject in some detail. Perhaps I 
should add however that this subject has 
already been dealt with more extensively 
in my statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 10, in which I quoted 
from a Federal Reserve report concern- 
ing the amount of the assets which it is 
proposed to transfer to the banks under 
this legislation. 

Second, I might mention a problem 
which has arisen within the Federal 
Reserve System. The Federal Reserve 
has set up a mechanism of what it calls 
monetary controls which has involved 
bringing a certain small group of se- 
curity dealers and money-market specu- 
lators into the middle of the banking 
system. In other words, this system of 
monetary controls depends upon these 
dealers and speculators to make adjust- 
ments in the reserves of the banks over 
the country. And, as the Members 
know, this has led to some highly inter- 
esting developments in the Government 
bond market, including one or two 
major debacles last year, which the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury are 
now trying to investigate. My address 
to the independent bankers gives some 
of the details of this situation. 

Third, but by no means least in im- 
portance, I might mention that the 
main streets of America are rapidly be- 
coming absentee-owned and absentee- 
controlled. This disappearance of in- 
dependent business and the increasing 
concentration of business into a few 
giant nationwide or worldwide corpora- 
tions raises some fundamental problems 
that need solution. In the absence of 
any solution being made through the 
legislative process, other solutions are 
being made which in my opinion go in 
the wrong direction. There seems no 
doubt that these trends will eventually 
necessitate, if not a change in our form 
of government, at least a radically dif- 
ferent role which our Government will 
have to play in the economic system. 

On the belief that a sufficient number 
of Members will be interested in these 
matters to justify it, I will insert my 
address in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

Tue FUTURE or INDEPENDENT BANKING 
(Address of Representative WRIGHT PaTMAN, 

Democrat, Texas, to the Independent 

Bankers Association in convention at the 

Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., April 

29, 1959) 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is both an honor 
and a warm personal pleasure to be invited 
to your convention. To the newcomers in 
your association here, let me say that I have 
always enjoyed a strong spiritual attach- 
ment to the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion. I have great admiration for your il- 
lustrious president, Mr, Gormley, and I have 
for many years drawn upon the wisdom and 
inspiration of your most capable secretary, 
Mr. Ben DuBois. 

My subject, “The Future of Independent 
Banking,” sounds quite formidable. Actu- 
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ally, however, I have only two simple points 
to make and they could be said very briefly. 

First, it seems to me that the future of 
independent banking depends upon the fu- 
ture of independent business in the local 
communities; and second, the future of all 
independent business will depend in large 
measure upon how you independent bankers 
use your quite considerable influence in 
shaping the policies of government. 

But while simplicity may be a congres- 
sional virtue brevity usually is not; and I 
think you have been around long enough 
to know when you invite a Congressman to 
address you, you run the risk of getting a 
long speech. I proceed on the theory that 
if I talk long enough I may say something 
which will cause you to have a new thought 
which will contribute to a brighter future 
for independent banking or contribute to 
better government. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS IS GOOD 


I have assumed that the common pur- 
poses of all governments are to eliminate 
poverty, ignorance, disease and crime. But 
in our country we have the additional pur- 
pose of preserving the democratic principles 
and processes, which means giving constant 
attention to the individual freedoms, both 
civil and economic. Economic freedom by 
our traditions means maintaining the so- 
ciety in a condition which offers the in- 
dividual practical choices among a wide va- 
riety of pursuits in which to find useful 
and satisfying work. And it means main- 
taining practical opportunities for wide 
ownership and management of the economic 
resources—in short, independent enter- 
prise. 

In many respects the scientific and tech- 
nological revolution has served our purpose 
in measures beyond compare. And we may 
assume that our particular society and our 
particular policies of government have been 
at least conducive to this progress. 

Within our own lifetimes we have wit- 
nessed tremendous new energies harnessed 
for the comfort and well-being of mankind. 
In our own country poverty, as we used 
to know it, has substantially disappeared. 
All kinds of new machines, new production 
processes, and new plant and animal speci- 
mens have been developed to increase out- 
put and lighten the workload and make life 
more comfortable. Drudgery and back- 
breaking toil in the field, the factory and 
the home have largely been eliminated. 
More of our people are engaged in scientific, 
engineering and other professional pursuits 
which seem to offer satisfying work. Some 
of the most dreaded diseases of only a few 
years ago have been conquered; and the 
researchers seem on the threshold of con- 
quering the others. In all fields of science 
and technology new discoveries and new 
breakthroughs are being reported daily. 
Nuclear energy has raised our eyes to new 
horizons, and we are told that space travel 
will be a reality within a decade—if we 
don’t blow ourselves up first. And in the 
meantime a great variety of wonderful gadg- 
ets are being invented and put to use to 
eliminate the need for hard labor. 

I am even told that they have invented 
an electronic computer which is supposed 
to eliminate the need for independent 
banking. 

All this progress in the scientific and 
technological fields seems to me to be 
immensely good, despite the warnings that 
some of the new inventions might be used 
to destroy the world or eliminate independ- 
ent banking. 

MAIN STREETS ARE BECOMING ABSENTEE 
OWNED 

Some of the other changes taking place 
in America are, however, bad—very bad. 
To put the matter simply, the Main Streets 
of America are rapidly becoming absentee 
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most serious. 

For some years I have had reason to be 
acutely aware of this trend, but even so 
I am shocked by fresh reports of how far 
the trend is going—in fact, how far it has 
already gone. For example, a few weeks 
ago Miss Sylvia Porter wrote a series of 
columns, which you may have seen, con- 
cerning a visit she made to Louisville, Ky. 
Being a stranger to the city she made some 
inquiries which people at home probably 
would not think to make, and she came 
up with some startling answers. First, she 
found that 60 percent of all the jobs in the 
factories at Louisville are in absentee-owned 
industries, In other words, the big deci- 
sions which intimately affect the lives of 
these employees are being made in board 
rooms in New York, or one of the other big 
financial centers. 

As to the retail businesses, Miss Porter’s 
report is even more disturbing. She esti- 
mated that between 80 and 90 percent of all 
the people employed in retail establishments 
in Louisville are employed in branches of 
coast-to-coast chains. She found that only 
the fifth largest department store in the 
city is locally owned. 

This kind of picture is, of course, not new 
to most of you. In general it is a picture of 
what has been taking place all across this 
country. More and more the businesses of 
the cities, the towns, and the local commu- 
nities have been taken over, replaced, or 
reorganized into nationwide chains. About 
the only kind of business which has not been 
reorganized into nationwide chains is the 
banking business, and no doubt the only 
reason has escaped is that the pecul- 
iar laws which apply to banking have not 
permitted such a reorganization. 


LITTLE FUTURE FOR INDEPENDENT BANKERS IF 
BUSINESS ON MAIN STREET IS RUN FROM 
‘WALL STREET 


Where, then, is there any future for the 
independent banker if more and more of the 
business of Main Street is to be controlled 
and financed from Wall Street? 

The principal purpose of banking, as I 
understand it, is to manage the money and 
credit needed to carry on the economic activ- 
ity of the community. Are independent 
bankers to become merely Government bond 
brokers and commercial bookkeepers? Surely 
not much banking experience or judgment is 
needed to deposit the bank’s funds with 
some other bank in one of the financial cen- 
ters where these funds can be put to work. 
And surely there is no justification for banks 
to create credit merely to acquire Govern- 
ment securities, 

Turn to the consumer credit field? Yes; 
there is limited opportunity here. But the 
field seems to be getting crowded. The con- 
sumer finance chains haye moved in with 
their nationwide advertising. And more and 
more the big manufacturers of consumer 
durables are offering consumer financing 
through their local sales agencies. 

The point is obvious: the inevitable trend 
seems to be for banking to take on the form 
of organization that is taken by the busi- 
ness activities is to service and 
finance. Is it any wonder that more and 
more of the State laws are being changed to 
permit chain banking within the State 
boundaries? Is it amy wonder that a pro- 
posal to allow nationwide bank chains is 
already being urged? As locally owned busi- 
ness disappears, more extensive branch 
banking will follow; and even before the 
statewide banking chains are consolidated, 
the forces for nationwide banking will be 
overwhelming. 

Actually, some strong arguments can be 
made for nationwide bank chains even now. 
The nationwide business chains can make 
an t for them, as can the bankers 
who serve these commercial empires at their 
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headquarters. The corporate managers can 
plausibly argue that nationwide bank chains 
would give them more efficient accounting. 
And the big city bankers can plausibly argue 
that they could better service the credit 
needs of these clients if they had certain 
control of local bank funds. 


NATIONWIDE BANK CHAINS WOULD HELP IN THE 
FED'S NEW ROLE OF REGULATING THE 
ECONOMY 


Certainly a powerful argument can be made 
that nationwide bank chains would improve 
the Federal Reserve’s operations in its new 
role of monetary control. Keep in mind what 
the Fed is trying to do with its open mar- 
ket operations. It is adjusting the amount 
of reserves from day to day in an effort to 
bring about the precise amount of credit ex- 
pansion or contraction it considers appropri- 
ate for the moment. Thus, on one day the 
Fed may put additional reserves into the 
banking system, at New York, by buying 
Government securities. And on the next day 
the Fed may take reserves out of the sys- 
tem by selling Government securities. 

But here comes the essential problem—how 
will these changes in reserves at New York 
be transmitted to the rest of the banks? 
How will adjustments be made among banks 
in the various parts of the country to bal- 
ance available reserves with local credit de- 
mands? When the Fed set up this system it 
adopted the idea that there should be one 
central money market at New Vork because 
it was modeling its system as closely as pos- 
sible on the system in Britain. The Bank 
of England adds reserves to the banking sys- 
tem, or takes them out, at only one central 
point, London. But adjustments promptly 
take place throughout the country—and are 
made within the banking system itself be- 
cause the clearing banks, with headquarters 
in London, are large branch banking institu- 
tions which serve the entire country. 

Thus, in setting up its open market opera- 
tions in New York, the Fed ran up against 
the fact that an essential part of the sys- 
tem—the chain banks—is missing in this 
country. And to substitute for this missing 
part the Fed has brought all kinds of secu- 
rity dealers and speculators into the picture 
to carry on the vital function of adjusting 
reserves among the banks of the country. 

Its first step was to adopt the practice 
of trading in Government securities, not 
with the member banks, but with a small 
group of securities dealers who were to serve 
as a buffer between the Fed and the member 
banks. These dealers were to adjust re- 
serves among the different banks of the 
country by buying and selling the banks’ 
secondary reserves—that is, Federal securi- 
ties. 

More recently, however, the Fed has 
watched with approval the development of 
another supplemental device, which is called 
the Federal funds market. This so-called 
Federal funds market is in fact a New York 
stockbroker who buys and sells bank re- 
serves—that is, actual reserves—from a desk 
in the New York Stock Exchange. 

I judge, however, that these securities 
speculators and money market operators 
have not proved an altogether satisfactory 
substitute for chain banking. 

The Fed has now joined with the Treasury 
to make an investigation of these operations 
to try to find the reasons for some of the re- 
cent debacles in the Government securities 
market. 


SECURITIES DEALERS AND MONEY SPECULATORS 
SHOULD NOT BE IN THE MIDDLE OF MONETARY 
CONTROLS 


Here is an interesting point. All of this 
trading in Government securities by the 
Fed’s Open Market Committee is said to be 
for the purpose of maintaining stable prices. 
Yet this particular system is expected to 
function, to bring the securities dealers in, 
only because the system produces a highly 
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unstable price for money itself. And this 
means, of course, it must also produce a 
highly unstable price for Government secu- 
rities. 

So the question which the Fed and the 
Treasury are trying to answer is not why the 
price of Government securities changes from 
day to day and from minute tominute. The 
question is only why the security dealers 
and speculators have on occasion allowed the 
price to plummet in ways which have caused 
wide public attention. 

I could add that the public is asking some 
other questions about the Government se- 
curities market. For example, let me read 
you a letter which I received on April 14, It 
reads: 

“DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN: I am a 
high school student very much interested in 
economics. The other day in class I raised 
a question concerning our studies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System which, for lack of infor- 
mation, could not be answered. 

“The question is this: If the Federal Re- 
serve buys and sells Government bonds in 
secret, and the time, the price, the amount 
and the parties involved in the transaction 
are kept secret, why is this called the ‘open 
market’?” 

That is a very good question. Everything 
this high school boy has said about the Fed- 
eral Reserve's secret trading in Federal secu- 
rities is true, and I cannot tell him why this 
trading is called an “open market.” 

The law authorizes the Federal Reserve's 
Open Market Committee to buy and sell se- 
curities in the open market—and it does 
trade in astronomical amounts of these se- 
curities—about $5 billion worth a year. But 
the trading takes place in the most closed, 
private trading club ever invented. This 
trading is done with only 16 dealers and 
speculators, and even their names were a se- 
cret until a couple of years ago, when I ob- 
tained a list from the Federal Reserve and 
made it public. Frankly, it would be hard 
to argue that the group of men who decides 
money, credit and interest policies for the 
United States, and try to regulate the econ- 
omy of the country with these monetary con- 
trols, is aptly called the Open Market Com- 
mittee. Not much is known about this com- 
mittee except that it is made up of 12 men, 
T of whom are Federal Reserve Board mem- 
bers and 5 of whom are selected by represent- 
atives of the private banks, and that they 
unquestionably hold more power than any 
other 12 men in the world. 

Yes, nationwide bank chains would seem 
to make an improvement in the Fed’s system 
of monetary controls. At least we would 
not have the Wall Street money trust right 
in the middle of the banking system. But 
I would not recommend that particular im- 
provement. I would recommend that the 
Federal Reserve System be brought back 
under public control—brought back into the 
Government from which it has seceded— 
and that trading in Government securities 
be made public and open to wider public 
trading. 

If I could have my way the laws restrict- 
ing branch banking and absentee-owned 
banking would be greatly strengthened; 
there would be laws prohibiting bank hold- 
ing companies, and there would be effective 
antimerger laws. But if I could have my 
way, there would also be a rebirth of in- 
dependent business to be served by inde- 
pendent banks. 


NO EVIDENCE THAT CONCENTRATED BUSINESS 
CONTROL IS EFFICIENT 


Let us face up to the basic issue. The 
question is, can the country have small, 
independent businesses and also enjoy the 
benefits of advanced technology and high 
productivity? Why is industrial and com- 
mercial business becoming more and more 
concentrated in the hands of a few corpo- 
rate giants? Is this the result of technical 
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efficiency? Are only the big corporations 
able to develop the new technology or adapt 
it to their operations? 

It is commonly assumed, of course, that 
all this movement toward mass ownership 
and control is in fact somehow associated 
with efficiency. But I know of no studies 
by university economists which support the 
assumption. Neither do I know of any 
factual studies by the research groups be- 
ing financed by the foundations and by big- 
business grants which support the assump- 
tion. And I have found for myself very 
little evidence that this concentration of 
business into bigger and bigger corporations 
has any relationship to technical efficiency. 

It is much easier to find evidence that 
what is actually taking place is just plain, 
old-fashioned monopolization being carried 
to a new and more grandiose scale. And by 
all the evidence I have seen, the root causes 
are those which have been with us and 
been well known for several generations. 
The root causes are too much control over 
money, and too much abuse of the money 
power in commercial practices. In a nut- 
shell, the cause is our failure to develop 
and maintain the kind of laws that would 
give small business a fair break in the com- 
petitive processes and in the transactions 
with Government. Our antitrust laws, our 
trade regulations, and our business ethics 
permit all kinds of abuses of power. For 
example, price cutting on a local basis and 
other kinds of discriminatory pricing prac- 
tices practically assure that the biggest 
firms will win out in the competitive battles 
without respect to how efficient the smaller 
competitors may be. Our Federal tax laws 
are having a hugely discriminatory impact 
on the smaller firms; they are bled of 
growth capital while the giant combines 
accumulate growth capital with the greatest 
of ease, 


THE COUNTRY CAN HAVE BOTH INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS AND HIGH PRODUCTION 


Prankly, I marvel that several million small 
business firms have managed to survive. I 
marvel at the fact that a great percentage 
of the new inventions are still being made 
by individual inventors and small research 
groups, and I marvel that a large percentage 
of the new products and production techni- 
ques being developed are those developed by 
small firms. 

No, I do not think this continued concen- 
tration of business into bigger and bigger 
giants is a matter of technical efficiency. I 
do not think our society should permit a 
continuation of this merely on the assump- 
tion that we are getting greater efficiency. 
And finally, I would argue that until the case 
is proven otherwise, we would do better to 
try to maintain and encourage independent 
local business firms. Even if my estimate of 
this matter should prove to be wrong, our 
country has now attained a degree of afflu- 
ence in productive wealth that we can af- 
ford to risk some inefficiency, particularly 
when the alternative is to risk what we know 
to be one of the foundations of democracy. 
After all, our big business society is really 
not running things in the most efficient way 
possible, otherwise we would not have tail 
fins on automobiles and we would not have 
had $35 billion of production lost to the re- 
cession last year. 

This is like the story of the book sales- 
man who was trying to sell some expensive 
books toa farmer. He was arguing that with 
these books the farmer could learn to farm 
better. And the farmer’s answer was: 
“Young man, I don’t need to know how to 
farm better. I’m not farming half as good 
as I know how now.” 

It could be added that our business laws 
are not half as good as we know how to make 
them. 

I am not suggesting that every small bust- 
ness firm is efficient or should be kept in busi- 
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ness for any reason. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve in the competitive processes, and I be- 
lieve that there should be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for small firms to fail. What I object 
to is the high certainty that they will fail. 

Also, I am not suggesting that the big- 
business firms of the country be atomized. 
I am suggesting that our laws should be 
amended to stop the senseless destruction of 
the small firms now in business, and to make 
more room for independent firms in the 
growth processes ahead 

Finally, I am not urging your considera- 
tion of any pet bill of mine, but that you 
independent bankers give your utmost atten- 
tion to the kind of legislation you think 
appropriate, that you determine for your- 
selves the merits of particular legislation, 
and then give your support to that which 
meets your approval, 

The kind of small-business legislation 
needed to solve the problem is not to give 
small business subsidies from the public 
purse. It is legislation which will give a 
fairer balance to competitive advantages. In 
other words, good small-business legislation 
will usually take away some of the artificial 
advantages of bigness, or take away some of 
the special advantages that the giant corpo- 
rations enjoy under existing subsidies and 
Federal incentive programs. 

So I must warn you that determining the 
merits of small-business legislation such as 
I now suggest may raise problems for which 
we will have to find new solutions. There 
are national business organizations, such as 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, which carry 
on grassroots educational campaigns con- 
cerning such legislation, but the educational 
campaigns of these organizations tend to do 
small business more harm than good. 

I would not say that the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce has never supported a small-busi- 
ness bill. Sometimes there are bills in Con- 
gress which contain both small benefits for 
small business and big benefits for big busi- 
ness. And with reference to such bills, the 
businessmen’s best merchandising methods 
come into play The small-business benefits 
are emphasized, sometimes even to the point 
of silence about the big-business benefits. 
This is much like naming the bill to reduce 
reserves of the New York and Chicago banks 
the vault-cash bill. 


VAULT-CASH BILL WOULD INVOLVE TRANSFERRING 
GOVERNMENT ASSETS TO PRIVATE BANKS 


On its face, the suggestion that the banks 
should be able to count their cash as part of 
their required reserves has great appeal. As 
we know, the smaller banks, the country 
banks, normally keep on hand larger 
amounts of cash in relation to their reserves 
than do the city banks. 

However, this bill contains more than just 
the vault-cash provision. It contains exten- 
sive other authorities for reducing required 
reserves, but only one certain provision, 
which is that required reserves of the New 
York and Chicago banks will be reduced. 

What the legislation boils down to is, of 
course, a proposal to transfer many billions 
of dollars of Federal Reserve assets to the 
member banks. In fact the Fed's problem 
of maintaining monetary control makes it 
impossible to have any substantial reduction 
in required reserves without transferring 
these securities, The Fed has made it plain 
that it will not allow the money supply to 
increase by more than 3 percent a year. This 
means that a whole year’s increase in the 
money supply would be brought about by 
only one-half billion dollars reduction in re- 
quired reserves, and this is hardly enough to 
take care of the reduction in reserves antici- 
pated for the New York and Chicago banks 
alone. 

Now I know there are some misunder- 
standings on the part of many of the bankers 
about how the Federal Reserve acquired its 
holdings of Government securities—which 
amount to about $25 billion. Many bankers 
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have thought that these securities really 
belong to the banks, rather than to the pub- 
lic, or that they should belong to the banks 
because the Fed has used the banks’ reserves 
to purchase these securities. 

Such an assumption flows quite naturally 
from the bankers’ experience in their own 
operations. When a customer makes a de- 
posit with a private bank, the bank makes 
a loan or an investment with this deposit. 
So it is natural for the banker to assume 
that when he deposits required reserves with 
the Federal Reserve System, the System 
lends them or invests them, and ought at 
least to pay him interest for the use of 
these deposits. The idea is, however, en- 
tirely incorrect. 

Actually, the Federal Reserve has never 
invested the required reserves of the mem- 
ber banks, nor used them for any income 
purpose. The purpose of reserves is to as- 
sure that the banks will remain solvent 
not to help the Federal Reserve System. 
And to use these reserves—that is, make 
them do double duty—would be to violate 
the purpose of reserves. 

Here is how the Fed acquired its portfolio 
of Government securities. 

The power to create money and to regulate 
the value of money is, of course, reserved 
to Congress by the Constitution. Congress 
has delegated its power to create money in 
part to the Federal Reserve System and in 
part to the private banks. That is, Con- 
gress has set up both the Fed and the private 
banks on a fractional reserve basis. It has 
specified in the law the minimum and maxi- 
mum fractions for each, and delegated to 
the Federal Reserve the function of regulat- 
ing the value of money. In other words, it 
is up to the Federal Reserve to determine 
what the precise fractions shall be at any 
particular time. When the Federal Reserve 
determines what additional amounts of 
money are to be added to the sys- 
tem, it must also determine how much of 
such money it will itself create and how 
much it will allow the private banking sys- 
tem to create. 

The Federal Reserve may create new 
money, based on the Treasury’s gold reserve, 
up to $4 of money for each $1 of gold. And 
it may, by buying securities in the open 
market with the money thus created, give the 
private banks additional reserves on which 
they can create other new money, now at 
the rate of about $8 for each $1 of reserves. 
Or the Fed may allow the private banks to 
create more money on the reserves which 
they have previously been given, by changing 
its regulations to reduce required reserves. 

The fact is, then, that the Federal Reserve 
has used its own money-creating powers to 
acquire its portfolio of Government securi- 
ties. It has used its own money-creating 
powers when it has issued currency—Federal 
Reserve notes. And it has used its own 
money-creating powers when it has pur- 
chased Government securities in the open 
market. When the Fed has purchased Goy- 
ernment securities in the open market, it 
has actually given the member banks $1 of 
new reserves for each $1 of securities pur- 
chased. So not only has the Federal Reserve 
System not used the member bank reserves 
to acquire its portfolio of Government se- 
curities, it has actually given the member 
banks additional reserves in the process of 
acquiring this portfolio. 

In the light of these facts, then, the vault- 
cash bill which is now being considered in 
Congress has a meaning quite different from 
what many bankers had understood. The 
proposal to transfer several billion dollars of 
the Federal Reserve’s holdings of Govern- 
ment securities over to the private banks is, 
to put it bluntly, a proposal to legalize a raid 
on the Federal Treasury. The interest pay- 
ments which the Federal Reserve receives 
on these securities provide substantially all 
of the System's income. This income goes 
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first to pay the expenses of operating the 
System, most of which expenses are for pro- 
viding free services to the private banks. 
What is left over after expenses, however, 
goes back into the Federal Treasury. So if 
these securities are transferred to the pri- 
vate banks, where the interest payments will 
go into bank profits, instead of going back to 
the Federal Treasury, this will be taking just 
that much money out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets. 

CHANGES IN REQUIRED RESERVES MUST TAKE 

ACCOUNT OF PUBLIC NEEDS 

Let me touch on one other misunderstand- 
ing about the Federal Reserve. A few bank- 
ers have even had an idea that the member 
banks own the Federal Reserve System itself, 
being stockholders in the System. This idea 
arises from the fact that the law requires the 
member banks to make a small investment in 
the System, and the law unfortunately uses 
the term “stock” in this connection. The 
specifications in the law make it clear, how- 
ever, that this is in no sense stock in the 
normal meaning of the term, which means 
some ownership or proprietary rights. But 
those who overlook the specifications in the 
law get a notion that is exhilarating to say 
the least. The notion is that with a stock 
investment of $373 million, the member 
banks have acquired ownership of the Gov- 
ernment’s money-creating powers now 
amounting to $80 billion, including $20 bil- 
lion worth of gold. 

Actually, of course, the law makes it 
abundantly clear that this so-called stock is 
not ownership stock and carries none of the 
rights and privileges of stock. This stock 
cannot be sold, it cannot be voted, it cannot 
be hypothecated, it cannot pay dividends, it 
does not entitle the stockholders to inspect 
the books, and it does not entitle the 
stockholders to a share in the assets. As 
the law plainly states, even if the Federal 
Reserve System were liquidated, the so-called 
stock would have no claim on the assets of 
the System, except to the extent of the prin- 
cipal actually paid in. 

What this so-called stock actually is, is 
another required reserve. It serves no pur- 
pose except as an additional safeguard to 
the solvency of the member banks. The 
Federal Reserve does not invest the funds 
from this stock and has itself no use for 
these funds, although it does pay the banks 


to the Treasury at once, to 
y off some of the Federal debt. 


the taxpayer's pocket for no purpose; and no 
right-thinking banker wants this kind of 
subsidy, 

Now as to the present system of estab- 
lishing required reserves of the member 
banks, admittedly it has been a good one. 
Yet there is no question but that it could 
be improved. I for one would welcome a 
more equitable system of distributing the 
money-creating powers among the private 
banks. Such a system need not and should 
not, however, contemplate such a great re- 
duction in required reserves that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System will have to transfer 
its assets to the banks, so as to sop up the 
excess bank reserves to prevent an infia- 
tionary credit expansion. 

Furthermore, I think you will find that 
a more equitable system of reserve require- 
ments will not narrow the differential be- 
tween the New York and Chicago banks and 
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the banks in the rest of the country. On 
the contrary, a system which takes proper 
account of the traditional criteria for setting 
reserves will widen the differential. 


PURPOSE OF PRIVATE BANKING ON FRACTIONAL 
RESERVES IS TO PROVIDE MONEY FOR PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 
Now, let us remind ourselves what the 

purposes are that lie behind the fractional 

reserve system. What good purposes are 
served by the private banks’ creating money? 

What is the real purpose of money itself? 
Let me give you a couple of quotations 

which will help dramatize my view. 

Henry Ford, Sr., said: “The function of 
money is not to make money, but to move 
goods. Money is only one part of our trans- 
portation system. It moves goods from man 
to man.” 

David Cushman Coyle said this: “The 
crossroads of history will be the place where 
the United States does or does not develop 
means for keeping money out of Wall Street 
and make it travel up and down Main Street.” 

I am not sure I agree that money should 
not make money. At least I am strongly of 
the view that those who manage money for 
creative purposes are entitled to profits com- 
mensurate with their services. I suspect 
that Henry Ford would have agreed to the 
proposition that good management and good 
risk taking deserve good profits. 

The point which both of these quotations 
make, however, is that the real purpose of 
money is to serve as a medium in which 
economie activity takes place. Money must 
be put to work. It must not be locked up, 
and it must not come under concentrated 
control, in bank chains, in Wall Street, or 
in any way that allows small groups to re- 
strict its use or use it as an instrument of 
economic favoritism. 

And there is one lesson we must learn from 
Henry Ford, if no other. It is the lesson of 
low price and high volume—not high price 
and low volume. This lesson most surely 
applies to money. 


BANKS MUST BE STRONG AND PROFITABLE TO 
SERVE THEIR PURPOSE 


May I respectfully suggest that the banker 
who is high interest rates is not 
helping to fight the country’s battle against 
inflation. He is feeding inflation and hurt- 
ing himself too. And he is hurting his local 
community. These, then, are my points: 

First. There are many kinds of businesses 
which the country could do without. It can- 
not do without banking. Banking must pro- 
vide the medium in which economic motion 
takes place. 

Second. The traditional purposes of the 
fractional reserve system are good. Creating 
money to meet the proper demands of private 
borrowers is a function which can and should 
be performed only by private banking. 

Third. The banks must be strong and 
profitable to serve their purpose, which is to 
manage the money and credit needed for 
the business activity of the community. 

But the purpose of commercial banking 
is not served by the banks’ creating money 
to acquire Federal securities. And the pur- 
pose of banking is not served by a bank that 
operates on such low ratios of reserves and 
capitalization that it can no longer serve 
the credit needs of its community, by mak- 
ing loans involving ordinary commercial 

Loans and investments of commercial 
banks are now 10 times their reserves and 
also 10 times their capital accounts includ- 
ing undivided profits. And as to deposit in- 
surance, FDIC reserves amount to only 81 
cents for each $100 of deposits in the bank- 
ing system—which is even less than when 
the FDIC was created 25 years ago. 

Every now and again I see a condition 
statement of some smalltown bank show- 
ing 80 or 90 percent of the bank assets in- 
vested in Government securities. It always 
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causes me to wonder whether all local enter- 
prise has disappeared from these towns, or 
whether the local banker has decided to get 
out of the banking business. I never know 
whether it is a ghost town or a ghost banker. 

Certainly the private bank which uses its 
credit-creating powers to acquire Federal se- 
curities is not helping the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government can create 
its own credit for this purpose, and its credit 
is better than any private bank's credit. 


GOOD WAYS TO STRENGTHEN INDEPENDENT 
BANKS 


I have spoken today, mostly about how 
the independent banker can help himself 
by helping his community. In closing, may 
I mention three ways in which it seems to 
me independent bankers can help their 
communities by helping themselves: 

First. It seems to me that the independ- 
ent bankers’ targets should be to increase 
their capitalization and get their interest 
rates down. In other words, go after the 
banking business which they could now 
have. 

Second. The idea which some of you have 
considered for setting up a correspondent 
system among the independent banks seems 
to me to haye great promise. Many business 
loan opportunities are, of course, too large 
for the local bank to handle alone. Further- 
more, we may expect that loan demands will 
always fluctuate from area to area. It would 
seem, them, that if you can work out some 
sound correspondent system among your- 
selves to take advantage of these loan op- 
portunities, you will help yourselves while 
helping independent business in your com- 
munities. The truth is that when an inde- 
pendent business cannot obtain credit local- 
ly, it frequently cannot obtain it from Wall 
Street either. So good credit demands are 
going unmet. 

Finally, may I urge your most careful at- 
tention to the Small Business Investment 
Act. As you well know, in our capitalistic 
system business firms are not established and 
are not operated on commercial credit alone. 
It also takes capital—equity capital and long- 
term debt capital, or both. Yet this is the 
kind of financing that commercial banks 
have not been able to provide, and small firms 
have generally not been able to obtain such 
financing. In almost every other country 
of the free world, yes, there are now capital 
banking systems, and these are frequently 
supported with U.S. dollars. But not in the 
United States. 

The purpose for which Congress passed the 
Small Business Investment Act last summer 
is to help encourage private enterprise to 
step in and fill this gap. There is no doubt 
of the need for this program. The Federal 
Reserve Board made surveys and studies of 
small-business financing problems and 
warmly endorsed this legislation. The 
American Bankers Association endorsed 
it. The need is here and now the oppor- 
tunity is here. This program can be made 
into a major force for bringing independent 
business back to Main Street. But this pro- 
gram needs the judgment, the banking ex- 
perience, and the active participation of the 
local bankers, And most of all it needs the 
impetus and the sustaining inspiration which 
your great association has so often given to 
other programs for advancing free, competi- 
tive enterprise in this country. 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS CAN MAKE THE SMALL 
BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT SUCCEED 


The main trust of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act is to be the local, privately 
owned small-business investment companies 
which are to be set up with this act. These 
companies are authorized to make stock in- 
vestments in small-business concerns. And 
they are authorized to make long-term loans, 
running for terms up to 20 years. It is in- 
tended that these small-business investment 
companies can obtain capital from the Small 
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Business Administration equal to the amount 
of private capital put into the company, up 
to a total of $150,000 of Federal funds. And 
even beyond that, additional Federal funds 
may be obtained, if needed, through fully 
secured loans. 

You can actively participate in these small- 
business investment companies. The act 
provides that a commercial bank may invest 
up to 1 percent of its capital and surplus in 
the stocks of these companies. 

The act contains, furthermore, several tax 
provisions which are intended to help pro- 
vide an incentive. First, intercorporate 
dividends are 100-percent exempt from Fed- 
eral taxes. Second, if you invest in the 
stocks of these companies and do have a loss, 
the loss can be treated as an ordinary loss 
in making your Federal tax return. Further, 
the small business investment company may 
itself treat any loss it may suffer on its in- 
vestment in the stock of a small-business 
firm as an ordinary loss, though its capital 
gains may be treated as capital gains. 

So it seems to me that independent 
bankers have everything in the world to gain 
by getting behind this program and seeing 
to it that there is at least one Small Busi- 
ness Investment Company in every city and 
town in the country. True, to date the 
Small Business administration has licensed 
only three Small Business Investment Com- 
panies to operate under the act. But if you 
independent bankers begin knocking on the 
doors of the Small Business Administration 
demanding that this program be allowed to 
get off the ground, I think it will get off the 
ground. Furthermore, if the law is not ade- 
quate, I believe that if you will make your 
suggestions to Congress, the Congress will 
be most sympathetic toward amending the 
law. 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS MUST CONTINUE WORK= 
ING FOR LOCAL ENTERPRISE 


This one program will not be enough to 
satisfy the ambitions which you and I share 
for a stronger, free en system, pro- 
ducing the good things of life at the grass: 
roots of America. But the other 
have suggested will, I am confident, do 18 
To accomplish these things will, I know, 
require tremendous effort, tremendous de- 
termination, and a large degree of coopera- 
tion. But if you cannot accomplish these 
things, I know of no people who can, You 
have carried the torch of liberty for free 
enterprise in America thus far, and you have 
carried it well. For this you are to be con- 
gratulated. You have won great victories 
over great obstacles in the past, and the 
country has always been better for your vic- 
tories. I think you will win greater vic- 
tories in the future with even better results 
for the country. 


STUART NOVINS’ REPORT ON CUBA 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] may 
extend him remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday, May 3, 1959, I watched and lis- 
tened to a half-hour telecast by the dis- 
tinguished news analyst, Stuart Novins. 
I was so impressed and concerned with 
its content that I had intended to insert 
it in the Record. It was included in the 
Recorp of Tuesday, May 5, by the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. PORTER]. He 
has heretofore ably and with great force 
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defended the revolutionary movement of 
Fidel Castro in Cuba. With him, I have 
shared his disgust with and abhorred the 
conduct of Cuban affairs under the pre- 
vious corrupt regime. And, like him and 
many others, I have entertained the be- 
lief and hope that Castro would measure 
up to the very great responsibility that 
is now in his hands. Those of us who 
want so very much to see a success of his 
movement are still hopeful and believe 
that he can, if he desires, meet the tre- 
mendous challenge that he faces. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I congratulate our 
colleague the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. Porter] for speaking out as he did 
yesterday and directing the attention 
of responsible people in the Castro gov- 
ernment to the very serious charges that 
were leveled against it in Mr. Novins’ 
report to the Nation. The hopes, ambi- 
tions, and aspirations of the Cuban peo- 
ple can never be realized under this 
leadership if some of its key people are 
totalitarian and freedom killing in per- 
sonality and character. 

This Nation is concerned with the turn 
of events in our neighboring island. 
The Members of this Congress, leaders 
in the administration, and the people of 
this country have seen and will read Mr. 
Novins’ remarks. Let it be said that this 
is not the idle gossip of a wagging tongue. 
Stuart Novins is one of the Nation’s 
leading news reporters, gatherers, and 
analysts in his field. His judgment and 
conclusions carry great weight for he is 
a highly ethical and responsible member 
of the great reporters profession. Thus, 
Mr. Speaker, when he speaks out as he 
did last Sunday, he did so as one who is 
dedicated to his task and to the belief 
that the people are entitled to the facts 
no matter how unpleasant. His report 
appears to be factual for it was gathered 
in a 2-month exhaustive study of men 
and events and results of Castro’s revo- 
lutionary government. He obtained his 
knowledge from firsthand, on-the-scene 
accounts supplied by a myriad of people. 
His conclusions were deduced from what 
he has personally seen and heard. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Novins’ report is 
not a pleasant one. Indeed, it is a shock- 
ing and sickening exposure. All of it 
points to the fact that Castro ought to 
get down to the business of running his 
own Government and not every other na- 
tion’s. He ought to clean up the con- 
ditions that exist among men and events 
in his own nation. If he does not soon 
do so, all of us who have had so much 
confidence in him will be disappointed. 
And his country and he will have lost 
through subversion the freedoms he him- 
self fought for and for which so many 
of his devoted followers gave their lives. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Busx (at the request of Mr. FEN- 
ton), for balance of week, on account of 
death in his family. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) for today, May 6, on account 
of official business, 

Mr. Lamp (at the request of Mr. Har- 
LEcK), from May 11 to June 2, 1959, on 
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account of official business as a member 
of U.S. delegation to World Health Con- 
ference in Geneva, Switzerland. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. St. Georce, for 15 minutes, on 
tomorrow, Thursday, May 7, 1959. 

Mr. Fountain (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. 
Keocu), for 90 minutes today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. LEVERINd, for 10 minutes, on to- 
morrow, May 7, 1959. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BrapemMas and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. BroomFIELD and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mrs. Dwyer in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Van Zaxpr and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Jupp and to include an address. 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. 
GRIFFIN) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. DINGELL, and to 
include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing :) 

Mr. Pucixsxr. 

Mr. COOLEY. 

Mr. MULTER, 

Mr. Worr. 

Mr. HARRIS, 

Mr. MCDOWELL. 

Mr. BOLAND. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 5610. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide in- 
creases in benefits, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1271. An act to donate to the pueblo of 
Isleta certain Federal property in the State 
of New Mexico. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on May 5, 1959, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


HR.7. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for use 
at the Fifth National Jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America; 

H.R. 296. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and to provide 
transportation and other services to the Boy 
Scouts of America in connection with the 
world jamboree of Boy Scouts to be held in 
the Philippines in 1959; 

H.R. 1411. An act for the relief of T. V. 
Cashen; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mathilde Ringol; 

H.R. 1462. An act for the relief of Logan 
Duff; 

H.R. 1535. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Damion (Maria Saveria D'Amelio), Sis- 
ter Maria Tarcisia (Maria Giovanna Fenuta), 
and Sister Mary Regina (Maria Lizzi); 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Oliver 
O. Newsome; 

H.R. 1727. An act for the relief of Dimitrios 
Kondoleon (also known as James Kondol- 
ous); 

H.R. 2063. An act for the relief of Otis 
Parks, W. B. Duubar, and J. C. Dickey; 

H.R. 2099. An act to provide for a post- 
humous cash award in recognition of the 
scientific contributions in the field of elec- 
tronic ordnance made by the late Paul M. 
Tedder; 

H.R. 2237. An act to amend chapter 13— 
wage earners' plans—of the Bankruptcy Act; 

H.R. 2281. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of relocation expenses to Milo G. and 
Patricia Wingard; 

H.R. 2295. An act for the relief of Sterilon 
Corp.; 

H.R. 2603. An act for the relief of Ameri- 
can Hydrotherm Corp.; 

H.R. 2949. An act for the relief of Lois K. 
Alexander; 

H.R. 2975. An act to validate payments of 
certain quarters allowances made in good 
faith, and pursuant to agreements by au- 
thorized officials, to employees of the De- 
partment of the Navy, but which were subse- 
quently determined to be inconsistent with 
applicable regulations; 

H.R. 3095. An act for the relief of Hilary 
W. Jenkins, Jr.; 

H.R. 3293. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels; 

H.R. 3939. An act for the relief of Virginia 
E. Speer; 

H.R. 4121. An act for the relief of certain 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or their survivors who were captured 
and held as prisoners of war in Korean hos- 
tilities; 

H.R. 4314. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Abraham, John A. Carroll, Forrest E. Robin- 
son, Thomas J. Sawyers, Jack Silmon, and 
David N. Wilson; 

H.R. 4615. An act to relieve certain mem- 
bers and former members of the naval serv- 
ice of liability to reimburse the United States 
for the value of transportation requests erro- 
neously furnished them by the United States: 
and 3 

H. R. 4913. An act to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, to au- 
thorize the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration to lease buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o'clock and 43 minutes p.m.), 
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under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, May 
7, 1959, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


939. A letter from the Deputy Administra- 
tor, Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting a re- 
port concerning agreements concluded dur- 
ing March 1959 under title I of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.), pur- 
suant to Public Law 128, 85th Congress; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

940, A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on our review of selected phases of the low 
rent housing operations of the St. Louis 
Housing Authority, St. Louis, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

941. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting in com- 
pliance with the request of the chairman of 
the Committee on House Administration, a 
copy of a motion by the contestee to dismiss 
the contest now developing against him for 
u seat in the 86th Congress from the Sixth 
Congressional District of the State of Kansas 
(H. Doc. No. 129); to the Committee on 
House Administration and ordered to be 
printed, 

942. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting the remain- 
der of the Annual Report for fiscal 1958, 
which was originally submitted on May 19, 
1958, and written up as executive commu- 
nication No. 931, and appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of May 20, 1958, 85th 
Congress; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

943. A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 

Indian Claims Commission, transmitting a 
report that proceedings have been concluded 
with respect to the following claim: Twenty- 
nine Palms Band of Mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia, Plaintiff, v. United States of America, 
Defendant (Docket No. 149), pursuant to the 
Indian Claims Commission Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 
944. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
the Maritime Administration of this Depart- 
ment on the activities and transactions of 
the Administration under the Merchant Ship 
Sales Act of 1946, from January 1, 1959, 
through March 31, 1959, in accordance with 
section 13 of that act; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

945. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to provide uniform cost- 
sharing standards for non-Federal entities 
cooperating with the Federal Government in 
flood control or flood prevention projects, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Public Works, 

946. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Material); relative to the De- 
partment of the Navy proposing to transfer 
a 26-foot motor whaleboat with engine to 
the Douglas County Fair, Roseburg, Oreg.: 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

947. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on examination of the estimated costs 
for subcontracted airframe components used 
in negotiating incentive target prices under 
Department of the Air Force fixed-price in- 
centive contracts AF 33 (600) 28437 and AF 
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33 (600) 30694 with Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Georgia Division, Marietta, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H.R. 2193. A bill to designate 
the Coyote Valley Reservoir in California as 


Lake Mendocino; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 335). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 5432. A bill to amend section 105 (b) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
relating to price support for oats, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghums; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 336). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 2318. A bill to pro- 
vide for the regulation of closing-out and 
fire sales in the District of Columbia with 
amendment (Rept. No. 337). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 2322. A bill to amend the 
act of July 1, 1902, to exempt certain com- 
mon carriers of passengers from the mileage 
tax imposed by that act and from certain 
other taxes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
338). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 2511. A bill to pre- 
scribe penalties for willful concealment of 
goods or merchandise on the premises of 
stores in the District of Columbia: and to 
exempt certain persons having probable 
cause to believe such offenses have been com- 
mitted, from civil liability in connection 
with apprehension of persons suspect there- 
of; without amendment (Rept. No. 339). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 4072. A bill to amend 
the act entitled “An act for the regulation 
of the practice of dentistry in the District of 
Columbia, and for the protection of the peo- 
ple from empiricism in relation thereto,” 
approved June 6, 1892, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 340). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 4454. A bill to amend 
the act of March 3, 1901, to eliminate the 
requirement that certain District of Colum- 
bia corporations be managed by not more 
than 15 trustees; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 341). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 6901. A bill to provide for stabilizing 
the broiler and egg industries by instituting 
a program for marketing regulations; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BASS of New Hampshire: 

H.R. 6902. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 6903. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Federal-aid primary system of 
highways for the purpose of equitably re- 
imbursing the States for certain free and toll 
roads on the National System of Interstate 
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and Defense Highways, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H.R. 6904. A bill to establish an Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

HR. 6905. A bill to establish an Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

HR. 6906. A bill to authorize a 10-year 
program of grants for construction of medi- 
cal, dental, and public health educational 
facilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LEVERING: 

H.R. 6907, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer 
a deduction from gross income for tuition 
and other expenses paid by him for his edu- 
cation or the education of his spouse or 
any of his dependents at a college or uni- 
versity; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 6908. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion because of age in the hiring and em- 
Ployment of persons by Government con- 
tractors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6909. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act with respect to 
travel in time of war or national emergency 
and passport procedures; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6910. A bill to establish in the Bureau 
of Customs the U.S. Customs Enforcement 
Division in order to improve the enforcement 
of the antismuggling laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

HR. 6911. A bill to provide that the mini- 
mum passing grade for scheme examinations 
of postal field service employees shall be 90 
percent; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

HR. 6912. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code, relating to highways, in 
order to permit States having toll and free 
roads, bridges, and tunnels designated as 
part of the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways to designate other 
routes for inclusion in the Interstate Sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

HR. 6913. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a public 
health training program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 6914. A bill to donate to the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Reservation, Oreg., approximately 48.89 acres 
of Federal land; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

HR. 6915. A bill to amend section 551 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to permit the 
designation of air freight forwarders as car- 
riers of bonded merchandise; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6916. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide for 
nonrecognition of gain or loss upon certain 
distributions of stock made pursuant to 
orders enforcing the antitrust laws; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 6917. A bill to establish and maintain 
the U.S. Maritime Service as a uniformed 
service; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania (by 


request) : 
H.R. 6918. A bill to provide that no officer 
or employee of the United States or any 
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agency thereof shall be charged with loss of 
salary or compensation or with loss of annual 
leave with pay for any time taken which has 
required his or her attendance upon court 
proceedings, including travel time to and 
from, whether in State, Territorial, or Fed- 
eral courts, and whether said officer or em- 
ployee is a party plaintiff, a party defendant, 
or a witness, and whether or not the Gov- 
ernment or the District of Columbia is a 
party; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 6919. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the special 
deduction for depletion of natural resources, 
and to provide a special amortization deduc- 
tion for improvements and facilities used in 
the operation of mines and wells and the 
extraction of other natural deposits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6920. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other purposes”, approved October 
15, 1914, and to amend the act entitled “An 
act to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies”, ap- 
proved July 2, 1890, for the purpose of pro- 
hibiting loss leader sales; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H.R. 6921. A bill to amend sections 318 
and 319 of the Communications Act of 1934 
to facilitate the construction and operation 
of stations engaged solely in rebroadcasting 
signals of broadcasting stations; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H.R. 6922. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a public 
health training program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 6923, A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
registration with certain U.S. consular offi- 
cers of the birth of those persons born abroad 
who are citizens at birth, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 
H.R. 6924. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to provide full parity price sup- 
ports with respect to barley, corn, oats, rye, 
soybeans, flax, and grain sorghums, and re- 
duced production and surpluses of such 
crops by voluntary participation and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 6925. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ae ne na an to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs, PFOST: 

H.R. 6926. A bill to facilitate the trans- 
mission of electric power by the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 


H.R. 6927. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 6928. A bill to confer jurisdiction over 
the Iowa Ordnance Plant reservation upon 
the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. SMITH of V: 

H.R. 6929. A bill to amend the — entitled 
“An act making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1911, and for other purposes”, 
approved May 18, 1910; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 6930. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to include a declaration 
of policy relative to the use of civil aircraft 
in meeting the needs of the Government for 
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transportation by alr; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 6931. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to include a declaration 
of policy relative to the use of civil aircraft 
in meeting the needs of the Government for 
transportation by air; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H.R. 6932. A bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who served in the 
Armed Forces between January 31, 1955, and 
July 1, 1963; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 6933. A bill to amend title 46, United 
States Code, section 601, to clarify types of 
arrestment prohibited with respect to wages 
of U.S. seamen; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 6934. A bill to secure, protect, and 
strengthen the civil rights accruing to indi- 
viduals under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 6935. A bill to provide additional 
means of securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

H.R. 6936. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 6937. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 with respect to commu- 
nity antenna television systems and certain 
rebroadcasting activities; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 6938. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948 to provide benefits 
to certain contractors’ employees; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 6939. A bill to amend the act provid- 
ing for the leasing of coal lands in Alaska in 
order to increase the acreage limitation in 
such act; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6940. A bill to amend the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920 in order to increase 
certain acreage limitations with respect to 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6941. A bill to provide a program of 
tax adjustment for small business and for 
persons engaged in small business; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

HR. 6942. A bill to amend the so-called 
Buy American Act to provide that the Con- 
gress shall have the right to disapprove cer- 
tain contracts entered into by agencies of 
the Federal Government for the purpose of 
acquiring articles, materials, or supplies from 
abroad; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H.J. Res. 368. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.J. Res. 369. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the t of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.J. Res. 370. Joint resolution to establish 
a National Institute for International Health 
and Medical Research, to provide for inter- 
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national cooperation in health research, re- 
search training, and research planning, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HECHLER: 

H.J. Res. 371. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of the Interior, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.J. Res. 372. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of the Interior, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.J. Res. 373. Joint resolution relating to 
United States diplomatic relations with the 
Republics of Ukraine and Byelorussia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.J. Res. 374. Joint resolution prohibiting 
the Tennessee Valley Authority from award- 
ing certain contracts without the prior ap- 
proval of the Committees on Public Works of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 169. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the development through the 
United Nations of international educational 
programa; to the Committee on Foreign 


me Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. Con. Res. 170. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the printing of a publication in 
connection with the exercises of the joint 
session of Congress on February 12, 1959; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. Con. Res. 171. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should take the leadership in 
promptly calling a conference between free 
world democratic nations and African leaders 
to plan and to promote the future peaceful 
development and security of Africa by joint 
effort; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Res. 261. Resolution favoring an inter- 
national agreement for a suspension of nu- 
clear weapons tests; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H. Res. 262. Resolution favoring an inter- 
national agreement for a suspension of nu- 
clear weapons tests; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
eos were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii memorlaliz- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to provide funds 
for a study to improve the bed of the Iao 
River, Wailuku, Maui; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the restoration to the civilian 
economy of certain Federal reservations in 
urbanized areas now under the control of 
the Department of Defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States with respect to raising the allowable 
Income for persons less than the 
maximum amount under the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 6943. A bill for the relief of the John- 
son Mortuary; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H.R. 6944. A bill for the relief of George B. 
Shammas and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

HR. 6945. A bill for the relief of Girolamo 
Naselli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 6946. A bill for the relief of Karekin 
Y. Vartanian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6947. A bill for the relief of Cho Hung 
David Choy; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 6948. A bill for the relief of Miss Mar- 
ion A. Cramer; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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H.R. 6949. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Robert Lowry (Antonio Piantadosi); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 6950. A bill for the relief of Isabella 
Perrino Valentini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H.R.6951. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Slavka Zupanc; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 6952. A bill for the relief of Mathilde 
Gombard-Liatzky; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6953. A bill for the relief of Mme. 
Sophie Wolter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6954. A bill for the relief of Frol Mar- 
tin Simonov; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 6955. A bill for the relief of Sallie B. 

Dickens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6956. A bill for the relief of Andre 
Abraham Coen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


May 6 


By Mr. PUCINSEI: 

H.R. 6957. A bill for the relief of Jadwiga 
K. Bryjak; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 6958. A bill for the relief of Pietro 

Pirri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 6959. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Josefa Castrelos Cabaleiro; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6960. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Keith K. Lund; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 6961. A bill for the relief of Bertha 
Marx; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6962. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mabel Hyzer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 6963. A bill for the relief of Ong Di 

Way; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, May 3, was Polish Constitution Day, 
the 168th anniversary of the signing of a 
great charter in the history of human 
freedom. 

In Elizabeth, N.J., a large number of 
my constituents of Polish birth or descent 
gathered with their friends of other na- 
tionalities to commemorate this impor- 
tant occasion. The program was an im- 
pressive and inspiring one, in keeping 
with the spirit of the anniversary. 

As one who was privileged to attend, I 
can report that everything about the pro- 
gram was of an extremely high order; 
the music, the songs and dances, the 
speeches and recitations. It gave evi- 
dence of careful planning, great effort, 
and willing cooperation on the part of 
people devoted to the cause of freedom 
and national independence. 

The committee for the Polish Constitu- 
tion Day program, the sponsoring Fed- 
eration of Polish Organizations, and all 
those who participated in making this 
day a great success deserve thanks and 
appreciation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of the program, together 
with a brief address which I was honored 
to give: 

FEDERATION OF POLISH ORGANIZATIONS, 
ELIZABETH, N.J. 

Polish Constitution Day was held Sunday, 
May 3, 1959, at the Polish National Home, 
111-113 First Street, Elizabeth, N.J., com- 
mencing at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 

COLORGUARD-——PRESENTATION OF COLORS 

Polish Legion of American Veterans, Post 

No. 91, and the Ladies Auxiliary. 


Polish Army Veterans Club, Post No. 57, 
and the Ladies Auxiliary. 

Polish American Army Veterans Club of 
Joseph Pilsudski Polish Combatants, Circle 
No. 6. 

PROGRAM 


1. Opening address: Commissioner Jacob 
W. Krowicki, president of the Federation of 
Polish Organizations. 

2. Master of ceremonies: Mr. Albert Sie- 
ratowicz, vice chairman of the Polish Con- 
stitution Day Committee. 

3. National anthems—American and Pol- 
ish: Johnny Lenard’s Orchestra, Soloist: 
Mrs. Emilia Wozniak. 

4. Invocation and remarks: Rev. John 
Pietrzkowski, assistant, St. Adalbert's 
Church, 

5. Polish songs: St. Cecilia’s Choir under 
the direction of Prof. Albert Wozniak. 

6. Recitation: Entiled “Our Lady, Queen 
of Poland,” by Miss Christine Skora, a pupil 
of St. Adalbert’s School. 

7. Address: Mr. Stanley Dworecki, captain 
of Polish Army in exile, World War II. 

8. Polish folk dance: Wianek Group No. 
408, of St. Elizabeth's Society, Group No. 793, 
Z. P. of A., under the direction of Mrs. 
Antoinette Bailkowska. 

9. Address: Hon. Thaddeus Gora, presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Board of Works, in behalf of 
Hon. Steven J. Bercik, mayor of the city of 
Elizabeth. 

10. Address: Mr. Thomas G. Dunn, free- 
holder of Union County. 

11. Recitation: Pupils of St. Hedwig’s 
School of Bayway. 

12. Address: Congresswoman FLORENCE P, 
Dwyer, House of Representatives. 

13. Recitation: Miss Barbara-Wanda Dwo- 
recka. 

14. Address: Mr. Leon L. Krzyzak, of New 
York, general secretary of the Polish Army 
Veterans of America. 

15. Musical selections: Johnny Lenard’s 
Orchestra, under direction of Mr. John Len- 
ard. 

16. Address: Mr. Stanley Pelkowski, “My 
Recent Trip to Poland.” 

17. Benediction: Rev. Joseph Sapeta, St. 
Hedwig’s Church, Bayway. 

18. Words of appreciation and thank you: 
Mr. Albert Sieratowicz, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

19. Closing: Everyone singing the Polish 
hymn, “Nie Rzucim Ziemi.” 


COMMITTEE 

Rev. Joseph Smolen, pastor of St. Adal- 
bert's Church, honorary chairman. 

Rev. Joseph Amlicki, pastor of St. Hed- 
wig's Church, honorary chairman. 

Rev. Edward Kozlowski, pastor of St. The- 
resa’s Church, honorary chairman, 

Mr. Joseph Cichowski, chairman. 

Mr. Albert Sieratowicz, vice chairman, 

Mr. Stanley Pelkowski, vice chairman. 

Mrs. Marion Wedzilowicz, secretary. 

Mr. Jacob W. Krowicki, Mr. Adam Zbikow- 
ski, Mrs. Mary Machos, Mrs. Josephine Ciuba, 
Mrs. Ludmila Raczynska, Mr. Victor Dawid- 
owicz, Mrs. Jean Krok, Mrs. Anna Tabor, Mr. 
Joseph Rzepka, Miss Mary Cluba, Mrs. Mary 
Siemientkowska, Mrs. Clara Jablonska, Mrs. 
Helen Pomykalo, Mrs. Antoinette Bialkow- 
ska, Mrs. Stella Zajack, Mrs. Angela Cop. 


PARTIAL Text or Mrs. DWYER’S REMARKS 

Today is a day for reflection, for hope, for 
dedication. 

The 168th anniversary of the adoption of 
the Polish Constitution should be an occa- 
sion for freedom-loving people everywhere to 
reflect upon the meaning of freedom and 
independence, to hope for its restoration in 
those lands and for those people from whom 
it has been taken away, and to dedicate 
themselves to protecting the heritage of 
freedom here and encouraging it throughout 
the world. 

This is the meaning of that day in 1791, 
which we commemorate today. The Polish 
Constitution was a landmark in the history 
of freedom and self-government. As an in- 
spired statement of the nature of people, the 
origin of authority, the role of law, and the 
proper function of government, this docu- 
ment is and will remain a classic. 

But it is a living classic—forever holding 
before the people of Poland and the people 
of Polish descent the ideal, the goal, the 
vision of justice and opportunity, and the 
right to live in peace and freedom. 

This is a goal that Poland and America long 
have shared. Polish craftsmen were among 
the first settlers at Jamestown in 1608. Pol- 
ish officers and men fought alongside Amer- 
icans in our struggle for liberty in the Revo- 
lutionary War. And the framers of the 
Polish Constitution were inspired by the 
spirit of the American Constitution which 
they had helped make possible. 


1959 


The people of Poland and America are 


united, too, by another bond—by an un- 
yielding opposition to the inhuman tyranny 
and oppression of world communism, in par- 
ticular the Russian variety. 

It was an earlier kind of Russian tyranny 
against which the Polish people rebelled late 
in the 18th century, out of which grew the 
Constitution we celebrate today. The period 
of Polish freedom after World War I was 
again stifled by Soviet armies in World War II. 
And the brief relaxation from Communist 
oppression which was won by the courage of 
the Poznan revolt in 1956 has once more 
given way before the relentless force of the 
Communist regime. 

In recent months, the world has watched 
as intensified Soviet-inspired pressures have 
eaten away what little freedom was left in 
agriculture, education, religion and daily life 
in general. 

Yet, the world also watches in admiration 
and awe the continued resistance of the 
Polish people, the courageous display of in- 
dependent minds and unbroken spirits. 

We in America are free to celebrate Consti- 
tution Day, as Poland is not. In their place, 
we must pledge ourselves never to forget that 
freedom is the right of every man, never to 
abandon those who are fighting to preserve 
their independence, never to give up hope 
that Poland some day will be free again. 


H.R. 5778: A Bill To Require the Label- 
ing of Decorative and Imitation Hard- 
wood Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to direct the attention of the House to 
my bill H.R. 5778, which would require 
the labeling of decorative and imitation 
hardwood products. This is similar to a 
bill which I introduced last July, which 
was not acted on prior to adjournment 
of the 85th Congress. 

This bill is for the protection of the 
consumer. At the present time imita- 
tion, machine-stamped veneers resem- 
bling genuine grain finishes are being ap- 
plied on solid lumber, hardboard, metal, 
and plastics, and sold as the genuine 
article. The public is rarely aware of 
this deception—in many cases even the 
retailer does not know the actual com- 
position of a wood product. 

The legislation I seek would protect 
the legitimate hardwood and veneer 
manufacturers because hose producing 
quality merchandise have been hurt by 
this unfair competition of second-rate, 
ersatz products. They do not fear the 
competition of the substitutes and syn- 
thetics as such, for the quality and 
beauty of their merchandise makes it 
clearly preferable. But the average per- 
son is not always aware of the imitation 
until it is to late and there are no labels 
to aid his powers of discrimination. 
They do not care what materials are used 
to manufacture furniture or television 
cabinets if it is properly identified and 
advertised. 
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That is not the case today when pre- 
posterous imitations and false adver- 
tising are victimizing the public and have 
imposed an unnecessary hardship on the 
industry. It could be the case in the 
future if we adopt H.R. 5778, which 
would make it unlawful to introduce or 
manufacture for introduction into com- 
merce, or to invoice, sell, or offer for 
sale any decorative hardwood products 
which are misbranded or falsely or de- 
ceptively advertised. It provides that all 
hardwood and/or imitation hardwood 
products must be labeled. These labels, 
as well as advertisements and invoices, 
must name the wood species actually 
used, and, in the case of artificial printed 
grains, must reveal the name of the 
material, such as fiberboard or plastic, 
actually used, and the fact that the grain 
is an imitation. 

Authority for the establishment of 
proper codes, rules, and regulations and 
their enforcement would be vested in the 
Federal Trade Commission. Of course 
the only ones who would have anything 
to fear under this law would be those who 
are attempting to delude and deceive the 
public and undercut the legitimate hard- 
wood and veneer industry. 

Some of the finest veneers are made in 
the Seventh District of Indiana and else- 
where in the Hoosier State. It is an 
important industry, the leaders of which 
are striving earnestly to do a good job. 
They ask no protection from fair compe- 
tition of clearly identified and correctly 
advertised substitute products. The pro- 
tection they seek is as much in the pub- 
lic interest as in their own. I hope the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will favorably report this bill 
in the near future. 


Tribute to Sid Simpson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, mysteri- 
ous are the vicissitudes of human life. 
Frail and precarious are our best holds 
upon human happiness. A brief while 
ago our friend and beloved colleague, Sid 
Simpson lived and labored with us. 
Heaven has now crowned his life. In 
the golden hours of his grandest achieve- 
ments his soul slipped through the cur- 
tain of stars to the place we call “The 
Great Unknown.” He has gone across 
the Crystal Sea to receive the full re- 
ward and the glorious fate which he by 
his strong faith so richly merits. 

Many long years I cherished Sid Simp- 
son’s friendship. By his intelligent de- 
votion to duty, his unswerving fidelity 
to truth, his great integrity and the hon- 
est and courageous manner in which he 
discharged all of the vital functions of 
his high office, he distinguished himself 
in the service of his country and en- 
deared himself to all of his colleagues in 
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Congress. He was a good, a great anda 
gentle and modest man. 

I express my deep sympathy to his 
charming wife and lovely daughters and 
to all of his loved ones, all of whom can 
take just pride in the life he lived. To 
Sid Simpson's loved ones may I say that 
my earnest prayer for them is that the 
Light of Heaven will illuminate their 
pathway and be the Master Light of all 
their seeing and may the Lord’s blessing 
rest upon them. 


A Bill To Amend the Trading With the 
Enemy Act Dealing With Copyrights, 
Trademark Properties, and Motion- 
Picture Film 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced a bill to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act dealing with copy- 
rights, trademark properties, and mo- 
tion-picture films. In order to afford the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the general public a better un- 
derstanding of this bill, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a letter dated April 13, 1959, from 
the Attorney General addressed to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
requesting introduction of this legisla- 
tion, and an explanatory memorandum 
of the bill prepared by the Department 


of Justice: 
APRIL 13, 1959. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: There is attached for 
your consideration and appropriate reference 
a legislative proposal to return to its former 
owners or their successors-in-interest, certain 
property vested under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 1 
et seq.). This property, which is presently 
administered by the Office of Alien Property 
in the Department of Justice, consists of 
vested copyrights, trademarks, and unexpired 
contract interests involving copyrights and 
trademarks. The proposed legislation would 
effect a statutory divestment of the Gov- 
ernment's title to these properties without 
any necessity for the filing of claims 
or any other formal action by the former 
owners or their successors-in-interest and 
thus without the necessity of any adminis- 
trative processing by the Office of Alien 
Property or any other agency of the Govern- 
ment. The measure would also authorize 
the transfer of all vested motion picture 
film prints to the Library of Congress for 
retention or disposition by the Library as it 
sees fit. The proposed legislation would not 
return the income or proceeds received by 
or accrued in favor of the Office of Alien 
Property from any of the divested assets 
prior to the effective date of divestment. 

The purpose of the draft bill is to bring 
to an end the administration of the above- 
mentioned categories of vested property. In 
the absence of legislation of this nature, the 
Government will be faced with the prospect 
of continuing the administration thereof for 
an indefinite period of time. 
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The future income to be derived from the 
vested copyright, trademark and film prop- 
erties is not substantial and will no doubt 
steadily decrease. Accordingly, enactment of 
the bill would not appreciably diminish the 
total amount of vested funds ultimately 
available for financing the program of com- 
pensation to American war damage claim- 
ants which the administration has recom- 
mended to Congress for enactment. 

An explanatory memorandum is attached 
to the draft bill which analyzes its provi- 
sions and explains at greater length the rea- 
sons supporting its enactment. 

Early legislative action on this proposal 
would be a major step toward termination 
of the World War II alien property program. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this recommendation. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General. 


EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM RE PROPOSED BILL 
To AMEND THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
Act, AS AMENDED 


Among the various categories of enemy- 
owned assets in the United States which were 
vested under the Trading With the Enemy 
Act and are administered by the Office of 
Alien Property as a consequence of World 
War II are copyright and trademark proper- 
ties and prints of motion-picture films. A 
description of these categories and their 
status under present law are set forth below. 

1. Copyrights: Vested copyright interests 
number more than 300,000 in all. These in- 
clude not only directly vested copyrights but 
also interests in prewar contracts relating 
to the use of copyrighted material in the 
United States. Inasmuch as copyrights have 
a statutory life of 28 years and may be re- 
newed for an additional 28 years, it is ob- 
vious that the ownership and administra- 
tion of vested copyright interests by the U.S. 
Government will continue far into the future 
in the absence of legislation authorizing the 
disposition of such interests. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1958, the Office of Alien 
Property received approximately $131,000 in 
royalities for copyright licenses and con- 
tracts. The amount of such royalties will 
no doubt steadily decrease during the years 
to come and at some point will fall below 
the costs of administration. 

2. Trademarks: There is presently a total 
of 300 vested trademarks and trademark con- 
tract interests. Trademark registrations are 
effective for 20 years and may be reregistered 
at 20-year intervals as long as the trademark 
is used. As a result Government ownership 
and administration of vested trademark 
properties may continue indefinitely under 
present law. Income produced by these 
properties during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1958, was only $20,000 and it is antici- 
pated that this figure will decrease in future 
years. Accordingly, the cost of the trade- 
mark program will no doubt soon exceed the 
income it produces. 

3. Prints of motion pictures: The Govern- 
ment presently owns several million feet of 
vested motion-picture film. This property 
is perishable and all of it will ultimately 
have to be destroyed. Little of this material 
has more than nominal commercial value 
and the income received from rentals thereof 
is insignificant. 

The purpose of the proposed bill is to 
terminate the administration by the United 
States of the above-described vested prop- 
erty and thus to hasten the end of the World 
War II alien property program. Inasmuch 
as the three types of assets vary in the prob- 
lems of disposition which they present, the 
proposed bill treats them separately in three 
new sections to be added to the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 
1-39), as follows: 
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Section 40: This section would relieve the 
Government of its ownership of vested copy- 
rights and unexpired copyright contract in- 
terests by a statutory divestment requiring 
no action on the part of the Office of Alien 
Property. The effect of this section would 
be to restore the ownership of the divested 
property to the persons in whom it resided 
prior to vesting or to their successors-in- 
interest. The divestment would not extend 
to royalties or other income received by or 
accrued in favor of the Government during 
the period of its ownership and would not 
prejudice the rights of the persons who have 
licenses issued by the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty in respect of vested copyrights. 

It should be noted that the divestment 
would serve to return copyrights and unex- 
pired contract interests therein to persons 
and firms in the East Zone of Germany. 
Thus, although such persons and firms would 
not receive the return of any money in the 
hands of the Office of Alien Property, they 
would become entitled to any income from 
their copyrights and contract interests 
which might accrue after divestment. In- 
vestigation in Germany has disclosed that 
practically all the former owners of valuable 
copyright properties who were located in the 
East Zone of Germany prior to World War II 
have now established themselves in the West 
Zone. As a result the amount of future in- 
come payable to former owners in the East 
Zone from the copyright divestment would 
be negligible. 

The proposed section 40 excludes from re- 
turn by reference to specific vesting orders 
the copyrights and contract interests con- 
nected with the publication in the United 
States of Hitler’s Mein Kampf, the diaries of 
Paul Joseph Goebbels, the memoirs of Al- 
fred Rosenberg and a work by a leading Nazi, 
Otto Skorzeny. The moneys.collected in 
connection with these works are of course 
also excluded from divestment. A photo- 
graphic history of the Nazi Party formerly 
owned by Heinrich Hoffman, its official 
photographer, has been excluded from re- 
turn. In addition, the copyright to a scien- 
tific motion picture entitled “Meiosis” has 
been excepted from divestment because of its 
wide use by American educational institu- 
tions. Since this copyright was owned by an 
East German firm prior to vesting, divest- 
ment might impede its future use in this 
country. 

Section 41: This section, which deals with 
vested trademark properties, also employs 
the technique of a statutory divestment. 
However, it excludes, by reference to specific 
vesting orders, certain possible reversionary 
or other similar rights relating to trademarks 
and good will which since prior to World War 
II have been assigned to and held by vested 
enterprises which are still controlled by the 
Government under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, as amended. In general, these 
vesting orders are catch-all orders issued as 
a precautionary measure for the purpose of 
cutting off any unknown or undiscovered 
rights which may have been retained by 
enemy nationals with respect to the good 
will, trademarks and trade names of these 
yested corporations, Although these nebu- 
lous reversionary rights may be nonexistent 
or without any real value, their divestment in 
favor of the former owners might invite un- 
necessary harassment of vested corporations 
and their involvement in litigation with re- 
spect to those portions of their businesses 
in which the trademarks are used, notwith- 
standing the fact that the vested corpora- 
tions for many years have operated these 
businesses independently of these former 
owners. 

The proposed section 41 provides that 
where a trademark or a trademark interest 
was owned prior to vesting by a person in 
East Germany, it will be divested in favor 
of a person in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many if a competent agency of the Federal 
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Republic certifies that an equivalent trade- 
mark has been registered by it for such 
person. 

The divestment would not extend to in- 
come received by or accrued in favor of the 
Government from trademark properties dur- 
ing the period of its ownership and would 
not prejudice the rights of persons who have 
received licenses from the Office of Alien 
Property in respect of vested trademarks. 

Section 42: Some motion picture film vest- 
ed by the United States was seized by our 
Armed Forces overseas and is in the custody 
of the Library of Congress; other film seized 
in the United States is in the custody of 
the Attorney General. Although custody is 
divided, title to all of the prints is in the 
Attorney General, 

Subject to stated exceptions, this section 
authorizes and directs the transfer to the 
Library of Congress of title to the prints in 
its custody and to those prints in the custody 
of the Attorney General as to which the 
Library exercises a right of selection. The 
section affords complete discretion to the 
Attorney General and to the Library to dis- 
pose of prints in their respective custody. 


Amendment to Postal Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced an amendment to the 
Postal Regulations which will affect 
thousands of clerks and distributors in 
the U.S. Post Office. This amendment 
would reduce the minimum passing 
grade for scheme examinations of postal 
field service employees to 90 percent. 
The Post Office Department last year 
issued a directive on case examinations 
for post office clerks advancing the re- 
quirements from 95 percent correct to 
a new requirement of 97 percent. 

This decision by the Post Office De- 
partment has created an unbearable sit- 
uation among the thousands of hard 
working and loyal postal employees who 
are trying to do a good job for our Gov- 
ernment, for the people they serve, and 
for the Post Office Department itself. 

It is inconceivable to me that these new 
requirements of 97 percent efficiency, so 
to speak, would be required of any hu- 
man being. Many of the clerks who have 
to score this very high percentage have 
told me in private conversations that 
this new directive is virtually cruel and 
inhuman. 

The Chicago Post Office Clerks Union 
No. 1 has recently adopted a resolution 
protesting these new standards because 
they allow virtually no room for error 
and because they follow on the heels of 
previous directives which have already 
tightened scheme examinations. There 
is no question in my mind that we in 
Congress are greatly concerned with 
maintaining peak efficiency among all of 
those who would serve the public. I be- 
lieve that the Post Office Department is 
trying to do a sincere job in its effort to 
serve the public, but I believe just as 
strongly that this particular new require- 
ment tries to exact from human beings 
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efficiency which no industry would re- 
quire, even from its most carefully de- 
signed machines. 

This new directive, with its very 
stringent requirements, creates a climate 
of such unbearable fear that I think the 
efficiency and morale of our underpaid 
postal workers is seriously impaired, and 
I suggest that, well meaning as this di- 
rective may be, it is defeating the very 
purpose for which it was created. 

I hope that the Congress will act very 
swiftly in approving my proposal so that 
we can again restore the dedicated work- 
ers of our postal system to a more sound 
and logical position. This, Iam certain, 
can be accomplished by requiring a min- 
imum passing grade for scheme examina- 
tions of postal employees to 90 percent. 

I have always been very much im- 
pressed with the great pride which the 
overwhelming majority of postal em- 
ployees demonstrate toward their work. 
There are few, if any, postal employees 
who fail to recognize the profound re- 
sponsibility which their respective as- 
signments call for. I cannot help but 
feel that if this new rigid standard calling 
for virtually 100 percent efficiency is per- 
mitted to remain in the postal regula- 
tions, thousands of dedicated employees, 
many of them with long years of loyal 
service to the Government, would have 
to be discharged for failing to meet these 
exacting standards, seldom, if ever, re- 
quired in private industry. It is my un- 
derstanding that many field service em- 
ployees are already faced with dismissal 
because they have failed to score a 97 
percent performance on their scheme 
examinations. 


The Speed and Depth Records of the 
U.S.S. “Skipjack” Reveal Progress in 
the Development of the Navy’s Task 
Force of Nuclear-Powered Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday April 11, 1959, at 8:15 p.m., 
eastern standard time members of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy were guests of the U.S. 
Navy on board the U.S.S. Skipjack, the 
worlds fastest atomic- powered sub- 
marine when it traveled faster and deep- 
er than any submarine before it. 

During the recordbreaking speed and 
depth cruise, members of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
held an official session of the commit- 
tee, and the witnesses before it were Vice 
Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, “father” of 
our Nation’s atomic submarine, Capt. 
E. P. Wilkinson, U.S. Navy, former com- 
mander of the U.S.S. Nautilus and now 
commander of the Submarine Division 
102, and Cmdr. W. W. Behrens, U.S. 
1 commanding officer of the Skip- 
jack. 
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The 18 ½-hour cruise of the U.S. S. 
Skipjack, during which time it estab- 
lished a speed and depth record, is 
another accomplishment of the Navy’s 
program of the design and development 
of a group of nuclear propulsion plants 
in a wide range of its ships, from sub- 
marines to the largest aircraft carriers. 
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So that the average American can ap- 
preciate the military might that the 
Navy is building for the security of the 
seas and of this Nation, I wish to call at- 
tention to the following summary of 
nuclear-powered ships which have been 
authorized by Congress to date. 


Nuclear-powered ships authorized by Congress 
SUBMARINES 


| Launched 


SSN 575 Seawolf.-.. 


SSN 579 Swordjish 2 
SSN 583 Sargo-_.--- 


oo 592 Snook.. 


SSN 594 Permit. 
SSN 595 Pollack. 
oan 596 Plunger. 


icket 
A ee Die Killer attack... 
DERN) 598 aera Washing- | Polaris missile--......- 


SsBIN) 599 Patrick Henry- -.-|----- 
SSB(N) 600 Theodore Roosevelt. 
SSB(N) 601 Robert E. Lee 
5 ae Abraham Lincoln 


RREAN 610... 


Started sea Builder 
trials 
Jan. 21,1954 | Jan. 17,1955 | EB Division.! 
July 21,1955 | Jan. 21, 1957 Do. 
May 16, 1957 | Oct. 27, 1957 Do.! 
Aug. 27, 1957 Portsmouth. 
10. 1957 Mare Island. 
Aug. 16, 1958 Portsmouth. 
Jan. 9, 1959 Mare Island. 
May 26, 1958 EB Division.! 
8 Mare Island.“ 
( EB Division.! 
6 Ingalls.’ 
(Q Pgs News.’ 
0 Ingal a 
6 Portsm 
8 New York Shipbuilding: $ 
Portsmouth. 
( Do.? 
() Mare Island." 
3) 02 
70 Ingalls.“ 
— 5 (0 Dos 
Aug. 19, 1958 EB Division.! 
005 Do. 
() Do.t 
(9) Do. 
60 Mare Island.“ 
(9 Newport News.* 
8 Portsmouth. 
07 EB Division. 
@) Unassigned, 
Do, 


Do. 


Woot!... — 


1 EB Div: Electrie Boat Division of General Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. 
2 Portsmouth: Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, N. Ii. 
3 Mare Island: Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Valie’o, Calif. 


4 Under construction. 


$ Ingalls: Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, Miss. 


Newport News: Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
7 Author! 


Dock Co., Newport News, Va, 


New York Shipbuilding: New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, N.J. 
SURFACE SHIPS 


Type Status Builder 
CG(N) Long Beach Guided missile cruiser. Under construction Bethlehem. 
CVA (N) 65 Euter prise Aircraft carrier E Newport News. 
DEGN D.ii eaa oa. missile Authorized Bethlehem. 
estroyer. 


1 Bethlehem: Bethlehem Steel Co., Shipbuilding Division, Quincy, Mass, 
2 Newport News: Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va. 


Mr. Speaker, in commenting on the 
above summary of nuclear-powered 
ships, I should like to call attention to 
the fact that while the nine Polaris 
submarines under construction or au- 
thorized could place more than a hun- 
dred million tons of nuclear force on 
targets behind the Iron Curtain, yet, I 
am disturbed by the fact that there is 
not included in the program a sufficient 
number of fast attack submarine ves- 
sels. With that thought in mind, on 
April 16, 1959, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
6483, which authorized the Secretary of 
the Navy to undertake the construction 
of 100 nuclear-powered attack subma- 
rines at the rate of 20 per fiscal year, 


starting with the fiscal year which be- 
gins July 1, 1959, to augment the 20 al- 
ready authorized or under construction 
as mentioned in the above summary. 

Mr. Speaker, the best way to destroy 
a submarine is with another submarine. 
Since our nuclear submarines have no 
peer, I strongly urge that H.R. 6483 re- 
ceive early and favorable consideration 
so that the Navy will immediately begin 
construction of the 100 attack subma- 
rines as the answer to the Russian sub- 
marine threat. 

Another point I would like to make is 
that failure on the part of Congress to 
authorize immediate construction of the 
attack submarines provided for in my 
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bill, H.R. 6483, will amount to a na- 
tional admission that we do not intend 
to protect the lead we now have in the 
nuclear submarine field. Frankly, as I 
see it, we have no recourse in the light 
of the Russian submarine threat but to 
immediately construct these additional 
nuclear-powered attack submarines. 


Jeanne d’Arc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker— 

I come from God to tell thee to become 
the greatest king in the world. The very clay 
of France will be holy: her soldiers will be 
the soldiers of God: The English will fall on 
their knees and beg thee let them return to 
their lawful homes in peace. 


Such are the words that George Ber- 
nard Shaw puts in the mouth of the 
Maid of Orleans in his drama St. Joan. 

Joan of Arc is assuredly one of the 
most famous women of the past. As a 
heroine of history as well as the Catho- 
lic Church she has few equals. There is 
a great deal to learn from a woman like 
Joan. She represents the epitome of 
martyrdom, for she gave her life for 
France as well as for her own spiritual 
beliefs. 

Coming out of the fields of her home- 
land in Lorraine at the age of 17, Joan 
announced to France and the world that 
she would not only lift the English siege 
of Orleans, but would crown the young 
and not overly courageous Dauphin as 
Charles VII in Rheims Cathedral. 

In a sense this sounds just as prepos- 
terous today as it unquestionably did in 
1429. But she did it. Not only did the 
maid provide the spark of French cour- 
age and faith that was sorely needed to 
save the kingdom, she went further still 
and took the dangerous step of acting as 
the political and spiritual conscience of 
her day. 

There are many versions of Joan's life, 
her battles and her martyrdom. Most 
all of us know at least one. The almost 
universal appeal of this peasant girl of 
15th century France lies, I suspect, in 
the fact that she is representative of that 
guileless, intuitive truth that individuals 
possess all too infrequently. History has 
shown that throughout the civilizing 
process we have sought truth, justice and 
knowledge but never too much of any 
one of these at any given time or from 
any given person. The lessons in this 
have been bitter. From Socrates to 
Jeanne d'Arce, the martyrdom of men of 
truth and enlightenment has followed a 
familiar pattern. Perhaps the greatest 
example known is the crucifixion of 
Christ. 

Joan of Arc was beatified in 1909 and 
canonized by Pope Benedict XV in 1920. 
The festival that we commemorate today 
is in observation of the capture of 
Tourelles. I am proud to mark this day 
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here in the land that is the citadel of in- 
dividual liberty. May the spirit of 
Jeanne d’Are never die. 


Amendment of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27, 1959, I introduced H.R. 6670 to amend 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951. On April 
30, 1959, I presented the following state- 
ment to the House Ways and Means 
Committee in support of my bill: 


STATEMENT OF HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, OF 
New YORK, BEFORE THE HOUSE WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE IN RE H.R. 6670, APRIL 
30, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the op- 
portunity you have granted me to submit 
to your committee my views on amend- 
ments to the Renegotiation Act of 1951. As 
an aid to small business, I have introduced 
H.R. 6670, to amend the Renegotiation Act 
of 1951. 

As a member of the House Small Business 
Committee and chairman of its Subcommit- 
tee on Small Business and Government Pro- 
curement, I have had close contact with 
the problems and difficulties that small busi- 
ness has encountered under the Renegotia- 
tion Act. It is, therefore, the purpose of 
my bill to attempt to remedy some of these 
difficulties. 

In the 84th Congress, the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951 was amended to increase the 
minimum amount subject to renegotiation 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. With the rise 
in the cost of labor and material, it should 
definitely be increased again. It should be 
obvious that with the increased cost of 
production the beneficial effect of the $1 
million exemption granted by the amend- 
ments in the 84th Congress has been nulli- 
fied. 

An evaluation of the most recent statistics 
published by the Department of Defense on 
procurement clearly indicates that the per- 
centage in dollar value of procurement busi- 
ness going to small business is on the de- 
cline—in fact, from a figure of approximately 
25 percent in 1954, it has now dwindled to 
approximately 16 percent. Consequently, it 
becomes apparent that the remaining place 
in the procurement sun” for small business 
under the present Department of Defense 
policies is in the subcontracting program. 

I am not asking for, and have never re- 
quested, any special subsidies for small busi- 
ness. All that I have asked for small busi- 
ness is an equal opportunity to compete for 
Government procurement. There is no doubt 
that the technical skills of small business 
are a necessary element in our national 
defense. 

It is my opinion that the present opera- 
tion of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 as 
amended is a deterrent to responsible and 
capable small business concerns active in 
defense work. In amending the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, my bill proposes to provide 
definite assistance to small business. One 
of its major factors is to encourage subcon- 
tracting in Government procurement to pro- 
vide incentives for small business concerns 
and to encourage prime contractors and up- 
per-tier subcontractors to subcontract the 
maximum proportion of their contracts and 
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subcontracts with small business concerns. 
In so doing and in adopting the amendments 
I offer, Congress again would reaffirm its 
long-standing policy of assuring small busi- 
ness concerns a fair share of contract awards 
for goods and services which are needed by 
the various Government procurement agen- 
cies. 

My bill proposes that a fair profit allow- 
ance should be given as a reward to con- 
tractors who achieve economies through 
their small business contracting program. 

It is my opinion that one of the reasons 
why small business concerns engaged in de- 
fense work find it increasingly difficult to 
continue profitable operations is because of 
handicaps which are embodied in our pro- 
curement system. Among some of the handi- 
caps encountered by small business are free 
plants and equipment available to large 
prime contractors. These are encountered in 
military cancellations or stretchout pro- 
grams where the large prime contractors 
have a habit of not only canceling out every 
possible subcontract but where they engage 
directly in competition with their former 
subcontractors. Apparently this is done »y 
the prime contractors on the theory that 
for every dollar’s worth of work done in their 
own plant they are afforded an opportunity 
for more favorable profits in the renegotia- 
tion allowances. This practice has occurred 
in many instances in the past and is not 
restricted to periods of stretchouts or cancel- 
lations but to periods when the large prime 
contractors are lacking in defense work. 
This shortsighted policy of the large prime 
contractors aided by the opportunities under 
the Renegotiation Act are responsible for 
hundreds of small manufacturing concerns 
either curtailing operations or going out of 
business entirely. The skills, ability, and 
initiative are completely lost when small 
business concerns are driven out of defense 
work. This elimination of small business 
from the defense potential narrows the buy- 
ing base and the Government becomes de- 
pendent upon fewer and fewer firms. In 
view of the absolute necessity for the main- 
tenance of small business in our defense 
effort and the narrowing down of subcon- 
tracting, it becomes ever more important 
that the impediments of the Renegotiation 
Act must be eliminated or so modified as to 
encourage subcontracting. The failure to 
do this will cause more and more independent 
business firms to disappear from the defense 
production picture. 

It is the intent of my amendments to the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 to remedy this evil. 
My amendments to the act attempt to do 
the following: 

Section 1 declares the policy of Congress 
to be: (1) to encourage subcontracting in 
Government procurement in order to pro- 
vide incentives for small and independent 
business concerns, (2) to encourage prime 
contractors and subcontractors to subcon- 
tract the maximum proportion of their con- 
tracts and subcontracts to provide the proper 
profit motives for small and independent 
business concerns, and (3) to expand the 
Government procurement base by providing 
incentives and encouragement to small and 
independent business concerns. 

This section reaffirms the long-standing 
policy of Congress which assures small busi- 
ness a maximum proportion of the contracts 
for goods and services awarded by the pro- 
curement agencies of the Government 

Section 2 of my bill is designed to en- 
courage large prime contractors to attain the 
maximum in subcontracting to smaller con- 
cerns. By its language the section includes 
the Department of Defense and all other 
procurement agencies. The amendment in 
section 2 also provides that a fair profit al- 
lowance should be given as a reward to a 
contractor who achieves economies through 
a small business subcontracting program. 
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Section 3 increases the minimum dollar 
amount subject to renegotiation from $1 
million to $2 million. In this connection, I 
would like to indicate to the committee that 
an examination of the records of the re- 
negotiation board would reveal that the bulk 
of the dollars recaptured by the board come 
from the top 100 defense contracting firms 
and that only meager sums are recovered 
from the smaller. defense contractors. 

Section 3 also provides for exclusion of 
subcontracts from renegotiation of those 
contracts awarded to the lowest acceptable 
bidder as a result of competitive bidding in 
which three or more responsible and competi- 
tive bidders have taken part, provided that 
the subcontractor is not owned, controlled, 
affiliated with, or a subsidiary of the prime 
contractor. 

Section 4 is designed to help the small 
manufacturer who caters to defense needs. 
There are many concerns which make stand- 
ard items peculiar to industry but do not 
have the facilities or opportunity to create a 
demand in another industry or from the 
consuming public. 

I firmly believe that the adoption of my 
amendments to the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 as amended would widen the defense 
purchasing base and aid small business. 

Thank you for granting me this opportu- 
nity to be heard, 


New Jersey-New York Transportation 
Agency Compact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the 
unanimous and bipartisan action of the 
congressional delegations of New Jersey 
and New York in sponsoring legislation 
to grant the consent of Congress to the 
compact between the two States estab- 
lishing a New York-New Jersey Trans- 
portation Agency is, I hope, an indication 
that prompt approval of the measure 
will be given by Congress and the Presi- 
dent. 

The extent of the seriousness of the 
present commuter crisis needs no fur- 
ther elaboration. This joint action re- 
flects the degree to which the people of 
the metropolitan area are unanimous in 
demanding effective steps be taken to 
preserve adequate railroad commuter 
service. 

The sooner Congress approves the 
compact, the sooner the interstate 
agency can begin its vital work. 

Meanwhile, there are additional ways 
in which Congress can contribute toward 
a solution of the commuter problem— 
by amending the Interstate Commerce 
Act to require greater consideration of 
the public interest in passenger train 
discontinuance cases, by starting the 
process of constitutional amendment to 
prohibit nonresident income taxes, and 
by allowing income tax deductions for 
the necessary costs of transportation to 
and from work. 

Redeveloping an efficient, low-cost 
mass transportation system in the New 
York metropolitan area—amd in other 
highly urbanized areas in the United 
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States—is an immensely complex job. 
It is an interstate and regional problem 
and responsibilities bear heavily on all 
levels of government in the area to do 
their part. 


Farm Surpluses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
over the years, our Nation has been ac- 
cumulating a staggering amount of sur- 
plus farm goods. At present, for in- 
stance, we have enough wheat in Federal 
storage bins and granaries to supply all 
the needs of our Nation and our world 
export market for almost 2 years if not 
another grain of wheat is planted. 

These Government-owned surpluses 
amount to some $9 billion. They are 
costing us some $1 billion a year for stor- 
age and interest charges alone. 

The problem confronting Congress is, 
What is going to be done about our farm 
surpluses and how are we going to pre- 
vent them from growing even larger in 
the future? In my opinion, this is one 
of the most pressing problems which 
Congress has to face. A realistic lock at 
our present agriculture support policies 
by Congress is long overdue. 

First of all, it might be well for us to 
determine just who is in favor of our 
present farm support programs. 

The taxpayers do not want them. 
They are paying for our agricultural 
program out of their pockets to the tune 
of some $7 billion annually, the third 
highest amount in our Federal budget. 
Only costs for defense and interest pay- 
ments on our outlandish national debt 
total more money. 

The consumer does not want them. 
The artificial value placed on farm prod- 
ucts by our Federal Government is rob- 
bing him of many dollars a year in extra 
food and clothing bills. Expenditures 
for food and clothing generally add up 
to a large portion of the average family 
budget, and any artificial increase in 
these two items means a lower standard 
of living for the average family. 

The farmer does not want them. Ina 
recent survey by Farm Journal magazine, 
78 percent of the farmers who answered 
indicated that they considered present 
price supports for farm goods too high, 
while some 55 percent of these farmers 
said they thought the Federal Govern- 
ment should get out of the agriculture 
business entirely. 

The administration does not want 
them. The present price support pro- 
gram is helping to throw our Federal 
budget out of kilter and is contributing 
to a top-heavy budget for the Agriculture 
Department. In addition, Congress has 
not seen fit to provide our Secretary of 
Agriculture with programs he has re- 
quested. 

Who wants farm price supports then? 
If consumers, taxpayers, our President, 
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and Secretary of Agriculture and our 
farmers are opposed to the present pro- 
gram, that seems to take in the vast 
majority of people in the United States. 

All that appear to be left on the other 
side are some Members of Congress who 
benefit politically and a few big farm 
operators who have been reaping rich 
benefits from our Federal Government 
without harvesting a crop. 

It seems to me that the majority of 
Congressmen should catch up to the will 
of the people in this very important mat- 
ter. We cannot continue to throw away 
money in billion dollar lots to support a 
program which has not and cannot work. 
We cannot continue to pay our big farm- 
ers thousands of dollars apiece not to 
grow crops. These people do not need 
Federal money anyway. They are doing 
fine. 

We are going to have to give the 
farmer back his freedom. That is the 
only fair way of doing things. We have 
to start reducing our ridiculously large 
stock of surplus foods, and that is going 
to take some backbone on the part of 
Congress. 

Besides our school lunch programs, our 
surplus food distributions to those who 
need it here at home and abroad, there 
is another way we can use this extra 
food. That is in promoting the settle- 
ment of our new State of Alaska. I have 
introduced a bill this session, H.R. 5761, 
which would permit homesteaders to 
Alaska to receive surplus Federal food 
while they are clearing and settling their 
land. This seems to me to be the least 
we can do for these brave people. This 
distribution of food to homesteaders 
would not cost our Federal Government 
very much dollarwise, as we would have 
to store the surplus food for a number 
of years anyway if our present agricul- 
ture policies are permitted to continue. 

We are going to have to get rid of our 
farm surpluses. We are going to have 
to stop wasting our Federal revenues on 
an agriculture program which is causing 
more harm than good. We are going to 
have to return our basic freedoms to our 
farmers, who are hampered only in this 
respect by Congress and its failure to 
pass an agriculture program which faces 
up to the problems confronting our 
Nation. 


Teamsters Local Aided Hospital Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in my brief 
remarks I do not intend to discuss in any 
way the merits of the legislation pres- 
ently before committees of Congress re- 
garding labor reform. The teamsters 
unions have been severely criticized but 
I do want to give credit where credit is 
due and mention an incident that took 
place last winter in the city in which I 
live. 

Morgan County had just completed 
building a new modern hospital of which 
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we are very proud. We had limited 
funds and in addition to obtaining 
money under the Hill-Burton program 
and a general bond issue, individuals 
and organizations throughout the county 
had contributed generously to this 
worthwhile endeavor. The very capable 
hospital board had been very frugal in 
the planning and building of this hos- 
pital, but practically had depleted their 
finances by the time they were ready to 
move into the new building. 

Teamsters Local No. 193 of Indianap- 
olis, in cooperation with the owners of 
the trucks, donated their services and 
equipment, came to Martinsville and 
moved the patients and all furniture and 
equipment to the new hospital in a very 
capable and orderly manner without 
cost to the taxpayers. 

There was no publicity or fanfare 
about this act. It was just a bunch of 
good fellows, in cooperation with man- 
agement, that performed a very neces- 
sary and valuable service to our com- 
munity for which all were most grateful. 


REA Suffers a Blow With Eisenhower 
Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, in 
the last few days Congress has twice 
voted on legislation of direct importance 
to all persons who depend on the Rural 
Electrification Administration program 
for their electricity. 

Many of the farm people of Indiana, 
including thousands of the citizens I 
have the honor to represent in La Porte 
and Marshall Counties, depend for their 
electric power on the Rural Electric 
Membership Corporations, the REMC’s. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion program has for many years con- 
tributed enormously to American life 
by bringing the blessings of electricity to 
the farm families of our country and by 
stimulating the business and industry 
which produces and sells the appliances, 
machinery, and equipment needed by 
REA users. 

Unfortunately, the rural electric sys- 
tems of Indiana have been under severe 
attack by both the Handley administra- 
tion in Indianapolis and the Eisenhower 
administration in Washington. 

On April 15 the House of Representa- 
tives, by a margin of nearly 2 to 1, 
voted to uphold the integrity of the REA 
program by restoring to the Rural Elec- 
trification Administrator sole authority 
to pass on rural power and telephone 
loans. The bill, which was also passed 
by a similar margin in the Senate, would 
thus reaffirm the original intent of Con- 
gress that the Administrator of REA, 
who is appointed to office for a term of 
10 years, should be free from political 
influence. Since 1953, however, the Sec- 
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retary of Agriculture has had the last 
word on the approval or disapproval of 
loans over $500,000. 

During the 1958 campaign I stated my 
conviction that the REMC’s should be 
permitted to operate without having to 
engage constantly in political and legis- 
lative battles merely to defend their right 
to exist. REMC’s are nonpartisan and 
should be permitted to remain that way. 
This is the reason I was glad to join with 
the great majority of my colleagues in 
Congress in voting to restore to the Ad- 
ministrator of REA the full authority to 
pass on loans independent of the control 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, with the passage of this 
legislation rural America could have 
again had confidence in the integrity of 
the loan procedures of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, and the farm 
families of Indiana and the Nation who 
use REA could have continued without 
the concern many now feel to enjoy the 
benefits of modern electric service. 

REPUBLICANS KILL REA BILL 


Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after the House passed the REA bill, 
President Eisenhower vetoed it. 

Then the U.S. Senate, by obtaining the 
necessary two-thirds margin, voted to 
override the veto. 

A few days later, however, on April 30, 
nearly solid Republican opposition in the 
House of Representatives defeated a 
Democratic effort to override the veto. 
Voting to override were 274 Democrats 
and 6 Republicans; voting to uphold the 
veto were 142 Republicans and 4 Demo- 
crats. 

I was among those who voted for the 
REA program and to override the veto. 
Although I regret that the supporters of 
REA were defeated on this vote, I am 
nonetheless proud to have been counted 
with the great majority of my colleagues 
in both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate for a program that means so 


much to so many of the people of rural 
America. 


Readjustment Assistance to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, today I had 
the opportunity to appear þefore the 
Yarborough Subcommittee on Veteran’s 
Assistance in support of Senator YARBOR- 
ouceH’s bill S. 1138. This bill provides for 
readjustment assistance to veterans who 
serve in the Armed Forces between Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, to July 1, 1963. 

I am so impressed with the need for 
such legislation, and the worth of this 
bill, that I am introducing my own bill 


Under unanimous consent, I am plac- 
gor Bee the Recorp my support of S. 
138: 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportu 
nity to appear before this subcommittee 
today to urge you to act favorably on S. 1138. 
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~- Ihave a special interest in such a bill for, 
I dare say, if the granddaddy of this bill 
had not been signed into law by President 
Roosevelt back in 1944, I would not have had 
a chance to go to college. I would not have 
been able to participate to my fullest abilities 
as a ciitzen. I would not have become as 
useful a citizen as I think I have become. 

Now, multiply my case by 7,800,000 or over 
51 percent of those attended schools of all 
kinds from the period of 1944 to 1956. The 
bill turned out 440,000 engineers, 43,000 doc- 
tors, 23,000 nurses, 113,000 scientists, 237,000 
teachers, 42,000 machinists, and 36,000 min- 
isters. I am sure that over 50 percent of 
these people would never have gone back to 
school if it were not for the GI bill. 

America would have been a cultural and 
scientific desert without that bill. America 
could well have been a place where bitter 
young veterans with no opportunity offered 
to them by the society would have formed 
and joined violent and totalitarian groups to 
vent their embittered feelings against our 
democratic society. 

America within 10 years after the Second 
World War would have become a second-rate 
power because we would not have had the 
nec educated manpower to go. forward 
in every field of scientific, cultural, and busi- 
ness endeavor. 

Let me give you a particular individual ex- 
ample of the kind of person this program 
has helped and, consequently, how the so- 
ciety was helped. Floyd Gould came home 
after 3 years overseas with no idea of what 
he wanted to do. He took a menial job in a 
laundry, then switched to selling soap. He 
tried, then quit, a typing course on the GI 
bill, 

By 1948, disgusted, he went to the VA for 
vocational counseling. When the tests 
showed he had an outstanding IQ and a 
natural tendency for sciences, he was en- 
rolled in college as a GI physics student. 

Now, 8 years later, exlaundryman Floyd 
Gould has three degrees, including a doctor 
of philosophy degree. Dr. Gould is now an 
atomic physicist at the Brook Haven Na- 
tional Laboratory. 

Many of you will remember the honest 
fears of those who were against the GI bill. 
They feared that our college campuses would 
be taken over by the Federal Government, 
that the intellectual level of students would 
be lowered, that educational standards would 
be destroyed. Well, none of these things 
happened. The Federal Government did not 
take over our universities, the intellectual 
level of all students was improved, for the 
returning GI's were serious about their 
studies. They set a tone of importance and 
meaning to college education which, in the 
past, was not present. Their purpose was 
getting an education, not participating in 
many activities that detracted from edu- 
cation. 

Educators generally agree, as the distin- 
guished educator, Dr. Herold Hunt, has said, 
that “many veterans came to college with a 
deeper sense of values than those who came 
directly from high schools. Their serious- 
ness brought good scholarship and a high 
level of achievement.” 

Professors themselves were forced to revise 
their conception of teaching and their lecture 
notes because of the inquiring minds of 
these war veterans. These students knew too 
much about life to be satisfied by a rehash 
of old lecture notes of lazy professors. This, 
too, was one of the important results of the 
GI bill and it cannot be underestimated; for 
the return of the GI shook out the intel- 
lectual and social cobwebs that gripped our 
institutions of higher learning for scores of 
years. 

Many times, Mr. Chairman, we concentrate 
on those activities with which we are unsuc- 
cessful. We are pessimistic about the deci- 
‘sions we make and the results of many of our 
programs for which we vote, but this is one 
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program which America can point to with 
pride and say that it was an unqualified 
success. 

The GI bill took many of. these. young 
men, their minds half-formed, who knew 
only the hard discipline of the military, who 
know only ways of killing, and educated 
these men to the point where they became 
vitally useful human beings to themselves 
and society, 

But somehow this program was allowed to 
die. Despite our pious pronouncements on 
education and the lift the GI bill gave to 
our society, and despite the fact that mil- 
lions continued to serve and be drafted into 
the Armed Forces, the program ended. I 
have always felt that this was a dreadful 
mistake and for that reason I am going to 
support and introduce legislation similar to 
S. 1138. I would like to outline the fol- 
lowing reasons as to why I think we should 
reinstitute the GI bill as it pertains to 
education, 

Our national security requires more edu- 
cational training for our citizens and a 
greater number of young men educated in 
technical and scientific skills. As Senator 
NEUBERGER stated in January 1956, “What 
better way, than to overhaul the Soviet 
Union in the preparation of scientists, and 
to assure us of the other skills our civil- 
ization must have, than to revive the pro- 
gram which once increased enormously the 
technical and cultural training of millions 
of young men and women?” We have been 
bombarded since the advent of sputnik about 
the need for skilled and trained personnel. 
What better group is there to train than 
that mature group of young people who 
have served their Nation honorably? Here 
is a program where qualification and service 
can be rewarded to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. I might also suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that in Russia today any person demonstrat- 
ing ability is given free education no matter 
how far they want to go. No question is 
asked in Russia what the financial position 
of a potential student is. They are only 
asked what is your ability? 

We must return to the notion of equality 
of sacrifice when we approach the problem 
of service on the part of individuals for 
national defense. We draft people into the 
armed services; we send these men to far- 
off places—from Okinawa to West Berlin to 
Vietnam. We ask these men to serve for 
2 years. We enforce long Reserve obliga- 
tions; we ask from these men great sacri- 
fices, 

Yet there are others who have benefited 
from this cold war crisis without any sac- 
rifice. The great corporations have made 
billions of dollars in profits because of Gov- 
ernment defense expenditures, This week's 
issue of U.S. News & World Report drama- 
tizes this very well. These corporations have 
had tax advantage after tax advantage— 
such as removal of the excess profits tax— 
without anyone seriously questioning the 
profit levels of these corporations. We have 
heaped advantage on one group in our so- 
ciety—the large corporations—a group that 
already has great advantages, and demanded 
great sacrifices from a group that because 
of age, experience, and material status are 
naturally in an inferior position as to the 
hearing they get from their Government. I 
submit that we must help those who are 
sacrificing most in this crucial period in our 
history. That group is the young enlistee 
or draftee who leaves his community, in 
fact, to defend the United States. Advan- 
tage must not accrue only to the power- 
ful, but it must be given as a right to the 
weak in influence. This program will accom- 
plish this; for men formerly denied educa- 
tional opportunities will have a chance to 
enjoy education, skill; and higher income: 

As you can see, I do not agree with some 
in the administration who state that mili- 
tary service since January 31, 1955, has no 
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longer been a sacrifice. To say that military 
service is now free from risks is a very ques- 
tionable assumption. I am sure that this 
ts not really the assumption of the Defense 
Department, nor do I think it is the as- 
sumption of a Congress that will spend $40 
billion for defense this year. With treaty 
obligations and military personnel through- 
out the world who may be involved in mili- 
tary crisis at any time and any day, I am 
sure that no one can say that safety is to be 
found in the military service. Let me con- 
clude my remarks by listing some of the fol- 
lowing achievements which will result from 
passage of the Yarborough bill: 

1. The Nation will be able to repay those 
who sacrifice the most in a way which will 
be beneficial to both the indvidual and the 
society. 

2. The defense of our Nation will be 
strengthened because this bill would provide 
training for potential scientists, engineers, 
technicians, and other professional people 
thus raising the technical and skilled levels 
in America up to or surpassing the ratio of 
such personnel now enjoyed only by Russia. 

3. Those who benefit under this program 
will not only aid the society because of their 
increased educational training, but will ma- 
terially aid the coffers of the Treasury. For 
example, the costs of all aspects of the GI 
bill was $1414 billion, yet this entire amount 
will be repaid in full through extra income 
tax that these veterans pay as a result of 
their educational training. One Veterans’ 
Administration spokesman has stated that 
because of the extra educational training 
veterans pay a billion dollars a year more 
than they ordinarily would have paid. By 
1968, the old program will be paid off in full, 
and after that the return is pure profit, 
Hence, we can say that the GI bill is a smart 
business investment. 

4. Enlistments in the military service will 
increase. Many bright young men in lower 
economic brackets would enter the military 
service if they were shown that the Gov- 
ernment intended to help them later on in 
getting an education. We know from past 
experience that incentives aid enlistment— 
and this bill will be a truly appealing in- 
centive. Passage of this bill will show our 
young men that we appreciate and recognize 
the great service they are doing for us. 

5. Finally, besides raising the standard 
of living and preparing our young people 
for automation by developing their technical, 
scientific, and educational skills and reducing 
the number of unskilled, we are providing 
for an enlightened and educated citizenry. 
This is a responsibility of Congress. 

6. Before closing my testimony, I would 
like to at least mention another part of this 
bill which is of great importance to those 
of us who are concerned about the problem 
of the American farm. 

As you are well aware, the tendency to- 
ward managerial farming and oligopoly in 
farming grows greater with each succeeding 
day. 

Consequently, young men who are inter- 
ested in farming do not feel that there is 
any reason for them to stay on the farm. 
They feel that capital is not available for 
them if they want to enter the life of farm- 
ing on a small but scientific and efficient 
level. Hence, they retreat to the cities, to a 
life that they consider second best. On my 
trip to Iowa at Eastertime many farmers 
came by my mobile office to ask the question: 
Who will run our farms, young men from 
the farms, or great corporations? Mr. Chair- 
man, in Iowa today only 2 percent of our 
farmers are under 30 years of age, while al- 
most 50 percent are over 50 years of age. 

Section 4 of title 38 of the Code will help 
young people stay in farming. It will assist 
eligible veterans in purchasing farmlands, 
Uvestock, and machinery. This is an im- 
portant aspect of this program, and I hope it 
will be strongly supported, 
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In S. 1138 we are providing for a citizenry 

trained for freedom, dignity, and democracy. 
This, I submit, is our best weapon against 
totalitarianism—an educated and enlight- 
ened citizenry able to increase the future 
with increase of knowledge, understanding, 
and skill. And, this, I submit, was the re- 
sult of the GI bill, and will be the result 
of the Yarborough bill. 
- I thank the chairman for listening so in- 
tently and again say I’m happy to support 
his bill by introducing my own bill which 
is substantially his bill. 


Poland, Its Constitution, and the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR, 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day I had the honor to meet a member 
of the Lublin Polish Government who 
was imprisoned by the Russians at the 
end of World War II for an extended 
period of time. After meeting this gen- 
tleman, Mr. Zbigniew Stypulkowski, I 
was given the opportunity to address a 
group of Americans of Polish descent as 
they assembled to celebrate the 168th 
anniversary of the Polish Constitution 
of May 3. 

Since the ideas promulgated in the ad- 
dress were well received, I feel they rep- 
resent some of the deep-seated feelings 
which Polish people hold in regard to 
the United States and its role in alleviat- 
ing the situation in which Poland finds 
itself today. Furthermore, the address 
expresses a view on this pertinent ques- 
tion of U.S. foreign aid, and more specifi- 
cally on the mutual security program. 
As a result, I feel it proper to bring these 
ideas to the attention of my colleagues. 

The Council of the Polish Societies in 
the State of Delaware, and the Delaware 
division of the Polish American Congress 
passed, last evening at their celebration, 
a resolution treating certain immediate 
problems of foreign policy. These groups 
have requested me to put their resolution 
before the Congress as an extension of 
remarks. k 

Therefore, I, under unanimous con- 
sent, introduce the following material to 
be printed as an extension of remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

ADDRESS By HoN, Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., 
ON THE OCCASION OF POLISH CONSTITUTION 
Day 
I suppose that you people get tired of 

listening to speeches which start with 

“good evening ladies and gentlemen, I am 

very happy to have this opportunity to“ 

and so on. But the fact is, I am happy to 
be here, and more than a little proud that 
you did me the honor of inviting me. 

I know that today is a special kind of day 
for you and that it must be a day which 
you meet with mixed emotions, for you are 
celebrating the establishment of great free- 
dom in Poland, yet Poland is without that 
freedom today. 

And, for the rest of us who are not Polish 
or of Polish extraction, this 168th anniversary 


of the Polish Constitution of May 3 has 
special significance too, for it very pointedly 
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brings to our attention the struggle of the 
Polish people to maintain a degree of inde- 
pendence. 

Poland is today waging a desperate fight 
to establish a nation embodying the prin- 
ciples of democracy, the principles put forth 
in the May 3 Constitution. 

In that document, the Polish nation, like 
the United States, sees not only the text of 
the constitution articles, but the realization 
of certain fundamental concepts governing 
the relationship between man and his state. 

The May 3 Constitution accepted the 
principle of the sovereignty of nations, that 
nations, simply because they are nations 
have certain rights, rights to conduct their 
own internal affairs, rights to be free from 
being trampled by other countries which are 
land hungry and power hungry. 

And on the other side of these rights, 
Poland realized that there were duties to 
treat each country with respect, to accept 
the principles of international law, and to 
infringe-upon none of the rights of other 
countries. 

That document was based upon a funda- 
mental belief in the dignity of each human 
being. “All power in civil society,” states 
the constitution, “is derived from the will 
of the people.” Religious freedom was but 
one of the basic rights of man which that 
constitution respected. It even encouraged 
a system of national education so that the 
population could be trained and informed 
enough to continue Poland’s reforming Gov- 
ernment. In fact, the 4-year congress, from 
1788-1792, devoted itself almost entirely to 
educational and other reforms for the pur- 
pose of making the lives of the peasantry and 
the urban and middle classes a better life to 
lead—a life more in line with man’s inherent 
dignity. 

Prominent representatives of the demo- 
cratic states praised the May 3 Consti- 
tution. It meant true freedom for Polish 
peoples, they sdid, and showed that Poland 
was far ahead of many European countries 
in understanding democracy and the ways 
to establish a truly free system. 

But, Poland was not in a geographical 
position in which she could quietly finish 
the work which the constitution had started. 
Her neighbors, Germany on the west, Rus- 
sia on the east, were determined that 
Poland would not live in peaceful independ- 
ence. When the Molotov-Ribbentrop agree- 
ment was signed, making allies of Germany 
and Russia, and the Western Powers watched, 
expressing their concern but doing nothing 
else, a shadow of fear crept over Poland, 
fear which was changed to horror when the 
armies of Adolph Hitler began their devas- 
tating march in 1939. 

There are no people who paid more dearly 
for the Second World War, and, when the 
war was over, when the West was sure that 
at last the peoples of Europe could be free 
in peaceful independence, Poland continued 
to pay and is paying now. Only the names 
of whom they pay are different—now it is 
Khrushchev instead of Hitler. 

The political and moral oppression and 
the economic misrule and exploitation by 
the regime, obviously subservient to Moscow 
resulted in the Poznan revolt of June 1956, 
and that revolt forced the Communists to 
make concessions and to liberalize the regime 
headed by Gomulka, the first secretary of the 
party. 

Moscow, fearing repercussions in the other 
captive nations, protested against making 
any concessions to Poland, but in the show- 
down in Warsaw in October 1956 Khrushchev, 
who had personally flown to quench the 
fire, had to give way lest an attempt at his 
usual brutal oppression lead to disastrous 
results for himself and the Russians. Poland 
had challenged Khrushchev, and Khru- 
shehev's position and policies. He, of course, 
was afraid for no one but himself and the 
threat to his leadership. 
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Among the gains won by the Polish people 
was the regime’s new policy toward the 
church, which again permitted religious 
teaching in schools. There were other con- 
cessions too, which led to the liquidation of 
the collective farms so detested by the farm- 
ers. There was some relaxation of censorship 
which permitted greater freedom of the press, 
although criticism has been tempered by the 
common knowledge that Soviet Russia would 
not permit the installation of a non-Com- 
munist regime. Then too there was cessa- 
tion of terror by the security police. Al- 
though these achievements by no means re- 
stored the full enjoyment of human rights, 
they were, nonetheless, important. 

But, as the Communist Party regained 
control of the situation, the improvements 
were one by one taken away. Developments 
in the course of 1958 have been marked by 
intensified repression of the people, a moving 
backward to the completely totalitarian state 
which existed at the time of the revolt. This 
retreat from the gains of October is par- 
ticularly evident in regard to worker's rights 
and church-state relations. Even worse, 
there are many signs that the gains of Oc- 
tober are to be further reduced. For several 
months, a ruthless press campaign was con- 
ducted against the church and against any 
type of religion in general. The Minister of 
Education on August 4, 1958, forbade re- 
ligious instruction in state schools by mem- 
bers of religious orders and congregations. 
On August 9, 1958, the Catholic hierarchy 
lodged a protest, calling the order an uncon- 
stitutional violation of the basic church- 
state agreement. Russia and its Communist 
Parties everywhere, however, do not know 
what unconstitutional means. Most every- 
thing Russia has done since its own revolu- 
tion in 1917 is unconstitutional. 

Recent statements by leading party mem- 
bers indicate that collective farms are to 
be reinstated. Gomulka himself stated on 
September 7, 1958: “the only correct road 
must in the long run lead to the collectivisa- 
tion of Polish agriculture.” 

There has been no genuine freedom of 
opinion in Poland since the loss of inde- 
pendence, and even the freedom of criticism 
which Gomulka announced at the eighth 
plenum in 1956 lasted less than a year. 
Censorship has been reestablished. Many 
papers have been banned, including the out- 
spoken organ of the young Communist intel- 
lectuals, Pro Prostu; party control was in- 
creased over newspapers and the campaign 
against the more independent newspaper- 
men and writers was proclaimed by the 
head of the party propaganda machine. To- 
day the press and other media of information 
are again becoming as subservient to the 
party and the regime as before October 1956. 
They, of course, have no choice. And under- 
lying this censorship, this total inability to 
speak, think and say what one wants, is the 
fact that increasingly, the regime in Poland 
is resuming the traditional Communist pat- 
tern of violating and denying the basic hu- 
man rights. 

I know it is not a pretty picture which 
I have painted, and you probably know 
more about how ugly that picture is, than I. 
But I firmly believe that the situation is 
not without hope. I believe that we can 
contribute to the formation of a free Poland 
based on the principles of the May 3 Con- 
stitution. I refuse to believe that Russia, 
a nation born of hatred, based upon an im- 
possible economic system, and dedicated to 
defiling the dignity of man, can long con- 
tinue to spread its wickedness throughout 
the world. I paraphrase the words of Lin- 
coln, though he was talking of something 
altogether different, and say: “A nation, so 
conceived and so dedicated cannot long en- 
dure.” It cannot be forever the power rul- 
ing half the world—it cannot because we will 
not let it. 
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You may be thinking that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is a little late in its concern for 
Poland—in its concern for all of Eastern 
Europe, and you very well may resent the 
fact that this country and the Western de- 
mocracies have been so slow in meeting the 
Russian challenge. If you do resent this, 
you do so justifiably for the United States 
must hang its head in shame for some of 
the mistakes it has made in Eastern Europe. 

I know these mistakes were not deliberate. 
They resulted from misunderstanding and 
ignorance. First of all, the United States 
grew up faster than it realized. This coun- 
try was so naive at the end of the First 
World War, that it did not even realize that 
it was the world’s greatest power, and that 
the Treaty of Versailles could not be work- 
able without its signature. At the end of 
the Second World War, the United States 
trusted Russia, to a certain extent. History 
has proven that trusting Russia was a mis- 
take, but who at that time knew it was a 
mistake? Who had a choice to do anything 
other than trust Russia? Hindsight makes 
analysis extremely easy; foresight is another 
thing altogether. 

Admittedly, though, this country, when it 
saw what was happening east of the Oder- 
Neisse, should have done more to help these 
oppressed peoples. More aid should haye 
gone to Poland; and to Hungary. But we 
must remember one thing: the United States 
is a democracy. It can’t maneuver quickly 
as some would have it do. Many groups have 
influence and representation in the Congress 
and in electing the President, and unfortun- 
nately, some of those groups have felt very 
strongly that this country should not give 
foreign aid to countries under Communist 
influence. These will give aid only with 
strings attached to it. 

Happily, the United States is moving away 
from this philosophy. The people in this 
country are slowly beginning to realize that 
the only way to keep the Communist satel- 
lites from eternally being in Russia’s orbit, 
is to aid them financialiy and technically. 
Gradually, through such assistance, these 
countries become more sound and stable eco- 
nomically, and less dependent upon Russia, 
economically and politically. This is what 
happened in Yugoslavia and the well-being 
of the free world depends upon many more 
of the same instance. 

So, slowly, the traditional opposition to 
extending aid to Communist countries has 
been, and is being, whittled down. On June 
7, 1957, an economic agreement was con- 
cluded with Poland. The agreement con- 
sisted of two parts, the first of which ex- 
tended $30 million credit to Poland from 
funds made available under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. This loan will be paid back over 
a 20-year period. The second part of the 
agreement provided for the sale of $189 
million agricultural commodities under Pub- 
lic Law 480. On August 14, 1957, an amended 
agreement was signed providing for an ad- 
ditional $46.1 million of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities under Public Law 480. 
Thus, the total dollar value for surplus agri- 
cultural goods sold to Poland by the United 
States was $65 million. 

On February 15, 1958, the Department of 
State announced the conclusion of another 
economic agreement with Poland. The first 
part of that agreement made available to 
Poland $25 million in credit in order that 
Poland might buy machinery and equipment 
for food processing, and for the leather, tex- 
tile, and metal industries, medical equip- 
ment, and other essentials. The second part 
of this agreement provided for the sale to 
Poland of $73 million worth of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. This means Poland 
under the 1957 and 1958 agreements has re- 
ceived $57.7 million worth of wheat, $53.1 
million in cotton, $6 million in soybeans, $9.9 
million worth of soybean oil, and cottonseed 
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oil, fats, and oils amounting to $3.6 million, 
a total of $10.6 million in barley, corn, and 
grain sorghum, and $3.3 million worth of 
nonfat dry milk. Then, too, in 1958 an 
amount up to $200,000 for ocean freight 
charges on shipment of voluntary contribu- 
tion for relief in Poland was made available 
under the Mutual Security Act. 

To recapitulate then, in 1957 the United 
States loaned in dollars or made available 
to Poland in the form of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, the total of $95 million, 
In 1958 the total was $98 million. Further- 
more, under the June 1957 agreement, the 
United States took the following actions: 

1. The Tr Department removed the 
prohibitions on the transmittal of Treasury 
checks and remittance in payment of social 
security, veterans, and other benefits under 
U.S. laws to Polish residents. 

2. The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration is prepared to consider applications 
for credit arrangements in connection with 
export sales of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion commodities for shipment or transpor- 
tation to Poland. 

3. The Department of Commerce will 
amend export control regulations designed 
to simplify licensing procedures for U.S. ex- 
ports to Poland. 

Essentially, this is what the United States 
has done in the way of offering assistance 
to the oppressed people of Poland. 

We have not done enough but I have great 
hopes that we may adopt a more realistic 
policy toward our foreign aid, which in my 
mind, is the most feasible way by which we 
can defeat the Red menace. In my work 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee, it has 
been heartening to see that there is 2 real 
attempt on the part of some Government 
officials, Senators and Congressmen, to break 
down the traditional barrier against giving 
foreign aid to Communist influenced coun- 
tries. 

The people of Poland always have mani- 
fested strong attachment to the Western 
World and to the democratic way of life 
which we in the West enjoy. It is so im- 
portant that this flame of freedom burning 
in the hearts of the freedom loving Polish 
people not be extinguished. There is no 
freedom in Poland today, but the spirit of 
freedom is not dead. Hitler could not de- 
feat the Polish spirit, neither can Khru- 
shchev. 

We of the United States can aid Poland. 
We can help her to stand on her own feet, 
separate and independent from Russia. But 
just as we must give material aid, we can 
and must encourage, nourish that spark of 
freedom which still burns within the Polish 
people. They are looking to us for encour- 
agement and reassurance that they are not 
forgotten by the free world. We must assure 
them that they are not abandoned, and that 
we will assist them in keeping their famed 
Constitution from being appropriated as an 
instrument for Communist exploitation. 
The Constitution of May 3 is a source of 
noble pride to all Polish peoples; in these 
hours of difficulty and sorrow it is a consola- 
tion—a signpost pointing to the future. 

The world owes Poland that freedom which 
the Constitution embodies. There is no na- 
tion, no group of people, which has paid 
more dearly for a chance to be free. 

It is therefore very important that the 
United States give economic aid and moral 
support to the Polish nation; the future of 
the whole Western World depends greatly 
upon the establishment of freedom in Poland 
and the other Eastern European countries. 


We, Americans of Polish descent, assem- 
bled at Modjeska Hall, Wilmington, Del., this 
3d day of May, A.D. 1959, under the auspices 
of the Council of the Polish Societies and 
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Clubs in the State of Delaware, and of the 
Delaware division of the Polish American 
Congress, to commemorate on this 168th an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Polish Con- 
stitution of May 3, to pay homage to the 
memory of Polish patriots who wrote the 
Polish Constitution of May 3, and who were 
responsible for its adoption; and 

Whereas the world lives today under the 
threat of war for Berlin, and enslavement of 
central Europe by Soviet Russia, and the 
fear or revival of German territorial appe- 
tites; and 

Whereas the enslavement of central Euro- 
pean nations by Soviet Russia, perpetually 
fosters cold war paralyzing the will and 
strength of the Western nations; and 

Whereas, while the rights of nations are 
taken for granted, all over the world nations 
and empires collapse or are transformed, and 
the West still accepts the subjection of the 
nations of central Europe; and 

Whereas the lasting disengagements be- 
tween East and West will only be achieved by 
bringing into being a wide wall of free central 
European nations between Germany and 
Russia; and 

Whereas, until the nations of central Eu- 
rope are able to live their independent lives 
in accordance with their desires and tradi- 
tions, the threat of war will hang over the 
world; and 

Whereas no half measures reducing the 
forces in Germany or creating corridors on 
either side of Berlin will remove the main 
sources of disturbance. On the contrary, 
they might increase them by creating arti- 
ficial boundaries and new points of friction 
bringing about a very doubtful contribution 
to peace; and 

Whereas the Soviets who have broken every 
agreement and treaty they have ever made, 
who have violated their pledzes for free elec- 
tions in Poland and in other enslaved na- 
tions, their sole aim now being is to get 
American recognition for the status quo of 
those enslaved nations; 

Resolved, That we, assembled at this meet- 
ing commemorating the 1(8th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Polish Constitution of 
May 3, express that before the proposed con- 
ference of the Foreign Ministers of Great 
Britain, France, Soviet Union, and the United 
States, the West must establish what it is 
going: to require of Russia and not merely 
what it will defend, otherwise the negotia- 
tions will end at least in the maintenance 
of the status quo; further 

Resolved, The question of Berlin should 
be considered only as a part of the wider 
question of the future of Germany and of 
European security as a whole, which is bound 
up with the liberation of central Europe; 
further 

Resolved, The main real guarantee against 
Germany is the definite recognition by the 
Western Powers of her present eastern fron- 
tier on the Oder and Western Neisse, de- 
priving her of her assault gate to the east 
and averting the rebirth of Prussia, which 
drew its aggressive strength largely from 
lands taken from Poland over the centuries, 
regaining of this land is not regarded as a 
compensation for the loss of the eastern 
Poland's territories, but as a return on the 
old part of Poland enabled by the defeat 
of Germany in the World War II to which 
Germany launched the world in association 
with Russia in 1939; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, Department of State, Representatives 
and both Senators representing the State 
of Delaware in the U.S. Congress. 

CHARLES L. PARUSZEWSKI, 
Chairman. 

Attest: 

VINCENT J. KOWALEWSKI, 
Secretary. 
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Controlling Air Pollution 
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HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a statement which I 
recently submitted to the Subcommittee 
on Health and Safety of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
urging approval of legislation extending 
the Federal Air Pollution Control Act: 


STATEMENT OF HON. FLORENCE P, DWYER, OF 
New JERSEY, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HEALTH AND SAFETY, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, ON 
BILLS To EXTEND THE Am POLLUTION CON- 
TROL LAWS 


Mr. Chairman, I am most grateful to the 
subcommittee for this opportunity to ex- 
press my views on the question of extending 
the duration of the Federal Air Pollution 
Control Act and expanding Federal activ- 
ities under this law. 

I have been personally interested in this 
problem for some time. As the sponsor in 
the State Assembly of New Jersey's first 
study commission in the field of air pollu- 
tion, I had occasion to acquaint myself with 
the increasingly severe conditions in urban 
and industrial areas of our State and especi- 
ally in the bi-State metropolitan area of 
New Jersey and New York. Later, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee during the last 
Congress, I actively participated in the sub- 
committee's investigation of air pollution in 
a number of the country's largest cities. We 
also held on-the-scene hearings in Los An-: 
geles, certainly one of the cities hardest hit 
by atmospheric contaminants. 

It is my considered opinion that the mat- 
ter of the growing contamination of the 
air we all must breathe is one of the most 
serious problems affecting the people of our 
country. Despite the extensive efforts of 
areas like Los Angeles County, despite the 
growing awareness of States and communi- 
ties throughout the Nation, and despite the 
slowly increasing activities of the Federal 
Government, the problem of air pollution is 
more serious today than ever before. 

What is worse, the concensus of scientists 
and engineers and other air pollution ex- 
perts clearly indicates that the harmful con- 
tamination of the air is steadily becoming 
more serious. The rapid urbanization and 
industrialization of the country, the in- 
creased population, the growing number of 
automobiles, and the introduction of new 
sources of atmospheric contamination such 
as petrochemicals, high energy fuels, nuclear 
technology and a whole host of new synthet- 
ics, have combined to produce a present and 
future problem of immense scope—one that 
requires more intensive efforts at local and 
regional control of pollution, more reliable 
knowledge of the sources and effects of pol- 
lution, and a much more effective network of 
cooperation among the many levels of gov- 
ernment and private organizations involved 
in the problem. 

It is obvious that air pollution is not an 
exclusively Federal concern. Historically it 
hasn't been, and practically it can’t be. Yet, 
the Federal Government does have a critical- 
ly important role to fill in the complex at- 
tack on this menacing condition. The na- 
ture and extent of this Federal role is the 
question presently before this subcommittee. 
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Public Law 159, 84th Congress, authorized 
a program for research and technical assist- 
ance to obtain data and develop methods of 
control and abatement of air pollution. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Surgeon General of the United 
States were assigned the responsibility for 
this program. 

While the act recognized the primary re- 
sponsibility and right of the States and local 
governments in controlling air pollution, it 
provided for Federal assistance in the formu- 
lation and execution of research programs, in 
encouraging cooperation between interested 
governments and agencies, and in collecting 
and disseminating information. 

The act also authorized annual appropria- 
tions up to $5 million for each of the years 
1956 through 1960. However, of the author- 
ized total of $20 million for the first 4 years, 
only $12.4 million was actually appropriated. 
For fiscal year 1960, the last year of the ex- 
piring program, the administration has re- 
quested $4,212,000, while the House recently 
voted to increase this amount slightly. 

Two principal questions are posed by the 
bills now under consideration by the sub- 
committee: For how long a period should 
the Federal Air Pollution Control Act be ex- 
tended? and, to what degree, if any should 
the Government expand its current rate of 
activity in this field? 

Concerning the first question, one of the 
bills proposes a 5-year extension of the act, 
while the remainder propose that the air 
pollution program be made permanent. On 
the other hand, the Senate has recently 
passed legislation extending the act for 
4 years. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
problem of dangerous air contamination will 
be with us for a long, long time. Yet, this 
factor alone does not necessarily justify 
that the antipollution program be made 
permanent, Even though the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Congress would be 
examining the operation of the program on 
an annual basis, it seems to me that there 
is much to be said for the view of the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee that Congress 
should review and evaluate such an im- 
portant matter on a periodic basis. 

On the other hand, the executive agen- 
cies involved in the air pollution program 
should be given reasonable assurance of 
long-term authority and support from the 
Congress. We have learned from experience 
in other programs that an uncertain, stop- 
and-go approach is certain to reduce effec- 
tiveness, limit the availability of personnel, 
and cause an unnecessary amount of wasted 
time and money in a complex undertaking 
of this kind. 

If Federal assistance is to continue to be 
worthwhile, there must be time to plan and 
carry out difficult research programs. In the 
past 5 years, the Federal effort has con- 
tributed toward the sampling, identifying, 
and measuring of airborne contaminants 
which are present in the atmosphere of al- 
most all cities. It has appraised several of 
the more important sources of urban air 
contamination, such as oil refineries, auto- 
mobile exhausts and combustion processes. 
And it is presently tackling important 
studies of the chemical, meteorological, and 
physical influences and of atmosphere re- 
actions. 

All of this and related activity is necessar- 
ily conducted on a continuing basis. It must 
be refined and tested and the findings com- 
municated to other levels of government and 
to private groups for use in the fight against 
pollution. 

Therefore, it would be my view that Con- 
gress ought to extend the Air Pollution Con- 
trol Act a minimum of 4 or 5 years—long 
enough to permit uninterrupted progress 
without loss of legislative oversight. 
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On the second question, too, there is some 
difference of opinion. One of the bills be- 
fore the subcommittee would authorize a 
continuation of the program at the present 
maximum level of $5 million annually. Other 
bills would eliminate the ceiling over the 
funds which could be appropriated. The 
Senate-approved legislation would increase 
the annual authorization limit to $7.5 mil- 
lion—an increase of 50 percent. 

I am impressed, however, by the argument 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, who stated that “removal of the 
statutory limit on the annual appropriation 
authorization would be highly desirable.” As 
Secretary Flemming explained, air pollution 
research has developed several important 
leads, especially with respect to the effect of 
pollutants on health, and any breakthrough 
would probably require additional funds to 
develop and exploit the new knowledge. In 
any event, the Secretary should be able to 
come to the Congress and explain why extra 
money is needed—a freedom he would be de- 
nied by continuing the statutory limit on au- 
thorized appropriations—since the final de- 
cision would be left to Congress. 

As the subcommittee knows, the Bureau of 
the Budget has endorsed this recommenda- 
tion. 

Another recommendation of the Secretary 
also appeals to me as being eminently sound. 
He has requested specific legislative author- 
ity to make investigations and hold public 
hearings in two types of situations. These 
are (1) where particular pollution problems 
are common to many communities through- 
out the country, and (2) where such problems 
are essentially interstate in character, affect- 
ing people both in the State of origin and in 
neighboring States. 

Both types of problems, as the Secretary 
has stressed, can be expected to increase in 
number and extent especially with further 
urbanization. In many cases, the develop- 
ment of solutions for them transcend the 
capabilities of local agencies and even of 
State control authorities, 

In this respect, I should like to call the 
subcommittee's attention to a portion of a 
statement issued last fall by the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, Mr. Fountain, and myself, which 
was in the nature of a report on the subcom- 
mittee’s investigation of air pollution prob- 
lems during the 85th Congress: 

“Air pollution is already a serious problem 
in many areas of the United States. Because 
of our increasing population and the tre- 
mendous growth of metropolitan areas, the 
problem will inevitably become more seri- 
ous unless we move promptly and vigorously 
to meet it, There is much that State and 
local governments can do to fight air pollu- 
tion; they must take every practicable step 
that is within their power if we are to have 
clean air for our cities. However, there are 
certain things that local authorities cannot 
do by themselves. States and localities can- 
not control pollution which originates out- 
side the limits of their jurisdiction, nor do 
they have the resources necessary to solve 
some of the more difficult technical problems 
of air pollution control. In such instances 
the Federal Government can and should as- 
sist local authorities.” 

I can think of no better way to conclude 
this brief statement than by quoting from 
the conclusion of a remarkable address de- 
livered by the Surgeon General of the United 
States, Dr. Leroy E. Burney, before the Na- 
tional Conference on Air Pollution held in 
Washington last November 18 to 20. 

Referring to the tremendous acceleration 
of American industrial growth due to the 
high rate of investment in advanced research, 
Dr. Burney observed: 

“The problems that come as byproducts 
of our almost unbelievable material progress 
demand everybody's skills and knowledge. 
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More than that, they demand genuine co- 
operation. We can no longer ask Who's go- 
ing to be in charge?“ ‘Who's going to get 
the credit?’ We must ask ‘How can we most 
effectively work together?’ Nor can we ask 
‘Can we afford to clean up the air?“ We 
cannot afford not to. It costs cities more to 
endure dirty air than to apply the controls 
we now have. Controlling air pollution will 
cost big money, but it is an essential in- 
vestment. 

“Assuredly we all have the same goal—a 
safe and healthful environment in which 
everyone may enjoy the fruits of progress.” 

The legislation now before the subcommit- 
tee provides a great opportunity to take a 
long step forward in making our country a 
better and safer place in which to live. 

I thank the subcommittee for its consider- 
ation of my views. 


Gaylord Container Corp., a Division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Is Doing a 
Magnificent Job in Forestry Research 
and Development Which Greatly En- 
hances the Value of Louisiana Timber- 
lands, Thereby Aiding Every Man, 
Woman, and Child in This Great Tim- 
ber Area in Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 6, 1959 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had the unusual opportunity 
of attending the second annual south- 
wide Pulp and Paper Day celebration, 
and thereby have a part in the launch- 
ing of a typical pilot forest project on 
the land owned by one of my constitu- 
ents, Joe Kelly Coburn, in Livingston 
Parish, La. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to describe 
and explain just how important this 
Gaylord operation in making paper 
products at their Bogalusa plant is to 
the development of this section of 
Louisiana. 

It affords better living conditions for 
each and every one of the citizens of 
this vast area, and it is the largest in- 
dividual payroll in Livingston Parish. 
No longer does a farm or landowner, 
either small or large, have to only hope 
that oil will be discovered, because with 
the young growth of pine timber, he can 
have a definite money crop growing 
night and day, month in and month out, 
year in and year out, on his land, and 
still have potential oil possibilities. 

Without the Crown Zellerbach or- 
ganization, which owns the Gaylord 
Container Corp., there would be no mar- 
ket for much of this timber, and that is 
a perfect example of how the people 
need the Gaylord Container Corp. and 
the Gaylord Container Corp., likewise, 
needs the people, to grow the raw ma- 
terials which they use in the manufac- 
ture of paper products, which, of course, 
is pulpwood. 

Crown Zellerbach has certainly put 
out a warm hand of friendliness and has 
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demonstrated their great confidence in 
the people who own this land and live in 
this area. No better example can be 
shown than by their act of establishing, 
which is in the process of completion, a 
papermill costing approximately $20 
million, which is located in this area at 
St. Francisville, La. With their present 
mill at Bogalusa and their new mill at 
St. Francisville, all of the landowners 
and inhabitants of this great area can 
with all confidence rest assured that 
they will derive tremendous benefits 
from this operation. The vast amounts 
of money that will be paid for the raw 
pulpwood materials, and the tremendous 
amounts that will be paid in payrolls, 
both directly and indirectly, in this vast 
operation has brought and will bring 
even more wealth to this section, and 
greatly improve our living conditions. 
We have much to look forward to in the 
future, and we have a lot to be thankful 
for that Crown Zellerbach had con- 
fidence in our people and our lands in 
this section of the United States. 

As we all realize, this is one of the 
fastest growing timber sections in the 
entire United States, and for that rea- 
son, this land has a great potential pro- 
duction value in all kinds of timber 
products. 

It is, therefore, most essential and 
necessary that we protect and preserve 
this great industry by protecting and 
preserving these timberlands, so that 
they will produce the maximum wealth 
in timber products that they are capable 
of. 

That is why this pilot forest right 
here is so important, because it takes 
property belonging to an average citizen 
and clearly demonstrates how this land 
can be utilized to its fullest extent to 
produce a maximum of valuable timber 
products. This is an example of tre- 
mendous amounts of money that have 
been spent in research and development 
in bringing this pilot forest to a realiza- 
tion, so that everyone of us can see just 
exactly with our own eyes a concrete 
example of how to utilize our land to its 
fullest extent and advantage. 

I firmly believe that in the years to 
come not only will our timberlands be 
utilized to the fullest extent, thanks to 
the beneficial cooperation of the Gaylord 
Container Corp., but that further co- 
operation of mutual benefit and under- 
standing will even become greater be- 
tween this company and the people that 
it serves. Without this source to pur- 
chase our pulpwood, many acres of our 
land would be without value and with- 
out revenue, and instead of going ahead 
with progress, we would stand still or 
even go backward economically. There- 
fore, it is certainly evident that with 
the continued use, and the vast future 
potential market for paper products, 
that we all have a great deal to look 
forward to in the years to come. 

I only regret that all of the Members 
of this House were not able to be pres- 
ent and to have the opportunity that I 
had to see firsthand the great possi- 
bilities of the production of timber 
products from our land. It would give a 
much clearer and comprehensive under- 
standing of the vast importance of the 
paper and paper products industry, and 
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how much it means to the citizens of 
this great Nation of ours, both directly 
and indirectly. 

Mr. Speaker, the following are the 
remarks which I made on this occasion: 


THE Por FOREST POINTS THE WAY 


I think it can be said without reservation 
that the program in which we are taking 
part here today is one of the most significant 
events to take place in our area in some time. 
The pilot forest project is truly an outstand- 
ing example of the benefits that can result 
from the close cooperation of agriculture and 
industry. 

As you probably know, this pilot forest 
is one of more than 90 established this year 
for the first time in 12 southern States. It’s 
a project of the Southern Pulpwood Con- 
servation Association, sponsored locally by 
a pulp and papermill member of that asso- 
ciation and by a progressive-minded owner 
of woodlands. Our hosts here in Living- 
ston Parish are Joe Kelly Coburn, the owner 
of the property on which the pilot forest is 
located, and Gaylord Container Corp., divi- 
sion of Crown Zellerbach, which is carrying 
out the forest work on this property. To 
both, we offer our congratulations. The 
roles they are playing in the creation of the 
pilot forest here will mean much to this 
parish and this area in the near future. 

This pilot forest and others like it are in- 
formational and educational projects. They 
are designed, as their name implies, to show 
the way, to show the owner of small 
woodland areas how to grow trees more profit- 
ably on his property. In setting up these 
pilot forests as guides to others with similar 
property in the parish and adjacent areas, 
the pulp and papermill has agreed to do a 
complete initial forestry job in order to bring 
the property into full production. Inciden- 
tally, all proceeds from the timber harvest 
go to the landowner. 

You may ask why the pulp and paper in- 
dustry is investing in such an undertaking. 
I’m told that there are many reasons, but 
the most obvious one, of course, is the need 
for a steady supply of that renewable raw 
material of the industry—wood. Since 74 
percent of the woodlands of the South today 
belongs to the owners of small woodland 
tracts, it’s natural that the industry would 
look to this group for much of the wood it 
needs. 

Unfortunately, however, only 40 percent of 
the woodlands belonging to owners of small 
tracts is being managed to guarantee future 
high-level productivity. Although in recent 
years, important progress has been made in 
getting woodland owners to undertake im- 
proved forest practices, the pilot forest pro- 
jects should give tremendous new impetus 
to substantial additional progress. 

In this parish there are 105,000 acres of 
woodland similar to the wooded area on 
this farm. One of the primary considera- 
tions in the selection of this pilot forest 
site by a country committee of outstanding 
representatives of forestry, agriculture and 
others was the degree to which the property 
could serve as a demonstration to as many 
farmers as possible. This meant that in 
terms of size and existing forest conditions, 
it should be reasonably typical of most farm 
woodlands in the area. 

I think you'll quickly understand the rea- 
son for this. The foresters who have 
planned the development of this woodland 
say that the measures which have been 
started here should increase the productiv- 
ity of this area by three-fourth cord of wood 
per acre per year. If this increase of three- 
fourth cord per acre year were applied to all 
the 105,000 acres of farm woodland in this 
country, we would have an additional 80,000 
cords produced here annually that are not 
being marketed today. In terms of dollars, 
at the rate of $15 per cord, f.0.b. car, this 
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would mean an additional $1,200,000 in new 
business to Livingston Parish each year. It 
would be the same as the establishment of 
a substantial new industry here in terms of 
additional dollars created for the economy 
of the parish. 

Think of that. Putting all the small 
woodland tracts of Livingston Parish into a 
high level of productivity would mean the 
equivalent of a new industry. To me, this 
is one of the most interesting and signifi- 
cant aspects of this whole program. And, 
this is newly created wealth which will bene- 
fit not only the landowner, but the whole 
community. 

Let me give you a couple of other perti- 
nent economic statistics. During 1956—the 
last year for which we have complete infor- 
mation—1,648,500 cords of pulpwood were 
produced in Louisiana at an f.o.b. car 
value of $24,727,500. In this parish, the 
value of pulpwood produced in that year was 
an estimated $1,155,750. Remember that one 
pulpwood truck represents an annual busi- 
ness of $22,500 to the community in which 
it operates. 

These facts do not take into consideration 
the large economic contributions made di- 
rectly by the pulp and papermills. For 
example, the wood produced supports the 
papermills, of which there are 8 located in 
Louisiana. These plants provided full-time 
employment for 13,218 persons, with a pay- 
roll of $57,869,100 in 1956. Wood harvesting 
provides the equivalent of 6,594 additional 
jobs in the State. The replacement value 
of the pulp and papermills in Louisiana is 
$370,875,000. 

These are just a few of the interesting 
economic facts about one of the South's 
largest industries. But I think they are 
indicative of the vital part the industry 
plays and will play in the future growth of 
the area. And they also point up the vital 
need for the closest kind of working relation- 
ship between industry and agriculture for 
the mutual benefit of all concerned. 

An unusual feature of the pilot forest is 
its permanence. This tract will be developed 
to its fullest potential as an enduring ex- 
ample for years to come. It is to serve the 
broad purpose of illustrating as complete a 
forestry program on farm properties as is 
possible. It would point the way toward the 
fullest development of individually owned 
forest resources. The result will be maxi- 
mum benefit for our communities from this 
balance of industry and agriculture. 

It is expected that when the various har- 
vests are made, they will be measured in 
terms of board feet, numbers of poles, lineal 
feet of piling, as well as in terms of cords 
of pulpwood. 

The pulp and paper industry is under- 
taking this pilot forest program with full 
knowledge that much of the wood to be 
yielded will go to uses other than pulpwood. 
But the industry also knows that by improv- 
ing total productivity, it improves the 
chances of increased pulpwood production. 

It is my understanding that it was dif- 
ficult to practice good forestry in many areas 
of our State only a few years ago because 
there was no market for trees of small size. 
When you chop cotton or thin corn to a 
stand, for example, you write it off purely 
as a cost item because there is no market for 
the excess plants. However, these operations 
may be carried out with no more elaborate 
equipment than a good hoe and a strong 
back. 

Thinning trees to a stand employs the 
same principle of plant growth, but it takes 
a much broader back and more expensive 
equipment. Therefore, it is a much more 
costly process unless there is a market for the 
thinnings. The pulp and paper industry 
provides that market and the farmer now can 
thin his crowded woodland at a profit. You 
will notice that I did not say clear his wood- 
land. I said thin it to a good stand, 
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When this has been done, the remaining 
trees have the space they need for maximum 
growth of all kinds of products. As higher 
valued trees are being grown, there will be 
times when another thinning or a combi- 
nation harvest is desired. Here, again, the 
pulpwood market is a very valuable asset to 
the farmer. 

Some trees will need to be thinned still 
again before they are large enough for saw 
timber, even though there may be many trees 
in the stand of saw timber size already. 
Some trees may not be straight enough for 
saw logs, yet they can be cut in such a way 
as to yield pulpwood. Others may be dis- 
eased and not be cut into sticks of pulpwood. 
Even the tops of saw timber trees, formerly 
wasted, may be worked into pulpwood. The 
same type of management will benefit trees 
that are to be used for even higher valued 
purposes such as poles or piling. 

Right here on the property of Joe Kelly 
Coburn, a number of measures have been 
started to get the woodland into peak pro- 
duction. For example: (1) Planting of open 
areas, (2) prescribed burning for brush con- 
trol, (3) girdling of cull hardwood trees, (4) 
timber stand improvement in pure hardwood 
stands, (5) selective cutting. 

Farms are most successful when every acre 
is profitable. Making farm woodlands pro- 
ductive can add immeasurably to the sta- 
bility and to the profitability of the farm 
operation. Like any crop, there are certain 
problems in growing wood that must be 
solved if the product is to be salable. The 
pilot forest program is designed to show the 
way to better woodland management by 
showing practical solutions to these prob- 
lems. 

Before concluding, I should like to sum- 
marize briefly: 

First, the markets for paper and paper 
products are continually expanding in this 
Nation and throughout the world. New and 
fascinating uses for pulpwood and other 
wood products are continually being de- 
veloped. 

The warm climate of the South makes this 
region ideal for growing the raw materials 
to serve the dynamic paper industry. The 
industry itself is expanding in the South 
where it can be near that fast-growing re- 
newable natural resource—trees. 

The industry is making enormous contri- 
butions to the wealth of the region with its 
tax dollars, payrolls, investments and pay- 
ments to those who supply it with wood. 

Farmers and other owners of small wood- 
land tracts can create new wealth for them- 
selves and their fellow citizens through sound 
management of woodlands, resulting in 
higher productivity, not only of pulpwood, 
but of other forest products. 

The pilot forest has been established as 
a means by which owners of small woodland 
tracts can see firsthand the application of 
proper forest practices on property like their 


own. 

The result of bringing all woodlands up to 
maximum productivity is comparable to the 
establishment of an important new industry 
in the parish. 

I believe very strongly that the pilot forest 
in concept and in action is an example of 
one of the finest relationships between agri- 
culture and industry in the Nation. It has 
been established on the principle of coopera- 
tion and mutual benefit for all concerned. 
It seems to me that the pilot forest is truly 
symbolic of the kind of working partnership 
between different segments of our economy 
that will assure the future of the South and 
the Nation. I would urge all interested per- 
sons, as well as forestry and agricultural 
agencies, to make full use of the excellent 
educational opportunities of the pilot forest. 

Thank you for giving me this wonderful 
opportunity to be here and have a part on 
this second annual southwide Pulp and 
Paper Day in the launching of this pilot 
forest project. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address 
given by me on April 6, 1959, before the 
Scientific Assembly of the American 
Academy of General Practice, meeting at 
San Francisco, Calif.: 


DOCTORS IN A CHANGING WORLD 


(Address by Wattrr H. Jupp, M.D., Member 
of Congress from Minnesota) 

It is a great honor and privilege to appear 
before this group of distinguished men and 
women from the main body of the medical 
profession in this country—the general prac- 
titioners. You will understand why it is a 
unique personal pleasure for me to be meet- 
ing again with the profession in which I 
spent 19 years of my life. I enjoyed the deep 
and abiding satisfactions that always come 
from the conviction that one is being useful 
to persons in need. 

Formerly, almost the sole reason for your 
attending meetings like this was to learn 
new techniques and procedures that would 
enable you to practice medicine more skill- 
fully and successfully. You came in order 
to learn more about diseases and how better 
to diagnose them and to treat your patients. 

But medical meetings have changed—be- 
cause times have changed. The doctor's job 
is bigger than it was. The inclusion on your 
program of a discussion on so broad and non- 
technical a subject as “Doctors in a Changing 
World” is striking evidence of that fact. 
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First of all, the actual practice of medicine 
has changed at an astonishing rate. Some 
time ago I read that considerably more than 
half of the drugs most widely used nowadays 
had not even been heard of only two decades 
ago. 

The remarkable advancements in anes- 
thesia and the wide use of vastly improved 
methods of preventing fluid loss and surgical 
shock have transformed surgery into almost 
a different science from that of 30, even 20 
years ago. 

When I look through the lst of titles of 
papers to be read and discussed at an assem- 
bly like this, I confess that I don’t even know 
what some of them are about. 

The rapid and sweeping changes in the 
science of taking care of the sick have doubt- 
less been all to the good. No question can 
be raised as to your professional competence 
and up to dateness with respect to them. I 
am not so sure that all doctors are as alert 
to the other changes that are taking place in 
our world—changes that can have the 
greatest influence on how long and how well 
you may be able to use with satisfaction and 
success the professional knowledge and skills 
you have worked so long and hard to acquire 
in the past, and will work so diligently and 
interestedly to improve at this scientific as- 
sembly. 


Great changes are taking place in the eco- 
nomics of medical practice. The costs of 
good medical care continue steadily to rise. 
More and more lay people are paying atten- 
tion to that fact and are determined to do 
something about it, even though they may 
not have too clear an idea of just what to do 
or how to do it. 

Despite widespread opinion to the con- 
trary, the fees of doctors have not risen es 
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rapidly in the last two decades as have the 
charges of most other groups providing per- 
sonal services for people. During the same 
period when the general level of prices, in- 
cluding the costs of food and clothing, has 
more than doubled, the fees of general prac- 
titioners have risen only 73 percent. The 
fees of some specialists, such as obstetricians, 
have risen more; while those of others, such 
as general surgeons, have risen less. 

But other medical costs have risen more 
steeply than doctors’ fees. Hospital costs are 
up sharply, partly because of the belated in- 
crease in wages paid to labor in hospitals 
generally; partly because of the more exten- 
sive use of drugs and of expensive laboratory, 
X-ray, and other specialized examinations; 
partly because, under the various insurance 
plans, there has been a marked increase in 
use of hospitals for diagnosis as well as for 
treatment. 

Our very success in inventing new cures 
and perfecting old ones has also increased 
the number of years during which people 
need medical care. It is doctors who are 
responsible for giving people 20 years more 
to live than was the case half a century ago. 
If those extra 20 years could just be 
squeezed in somewhere between the ages of 
20 and 60, wouldn’t that be wonderful? 
Unfortunately the additional years have to 
be added at the end, most of them after 
retirement, Even if the elderly are able to 
work where can they get jobs? How are 
they to make a living? What are they to do 
to keep their minds and bodies active and 
healthy? How can they avoid increasing 
anxiety as they see the value of their sav- 
ings, their insurance, their pensions, their 
social security benefits gradually shrinking 
because their own Government has not suc- 
ceeded in keeping stable the value of the 
dollars on which they were counting to live 
in deserved security and serenity during 
their declining years? 

Again, they often have more illnesses, and 
longer ones, in these additional decades. 

All these factors and others add up to 
steadily increasing total costs of medical care 
for our people. How are the costs to be met? 

There are still many who do it by the old- 
fashioned methods of self-reliance and 
thrift. They save systematically for possibie 
illnesses, just as they save for purchases of a 
home, or a piece of land, or an automobile. 

More of our people are doing it by private 
voluntary health insurance than ever before, 

But there is a large, perhaps growing per- 
centage of our population that is not making 
plans for the future through savings or their 
own insurance, partly because during the 
depression a philosophy was widely promoted 
that it is an economic crime to save. People 
should spend as fast as they can everything 
that they earn, can borrow, or otherwise 
acquire. The Government will somehow 
provide needed medical care if and when 
illnesses come along. 

So there is an increasing drive to have the 
Federal Government, under one scheme or 
another, take over the financing of medical 
care. Many people have been skillfully led 
to believe that Government-financed medi- 
cal care will give them more and better care 
for less. Most doctors oppose that because 
they are certain most people will get less and 
poorer medical care for more. For one thing, 
under that system, the doctors are kept so 
busy taking care of those who need it least, 
or only think they need it, that the doctors 
are prevented from giving the best care to 
those who need it most. 

The public has been led to believe also 
that they can get Government financing 
without Government control, and ultimately 
Government operation of medical care. It is 
naive for anyone to believe that Congress 
will take the people’s money away from them 
through taxes and then allow it to be spent 
by anyone else without its maintaining firm 
control. Congress would be completely irre- 
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sponsible if it did not so control—and it is 
not and will not be that irresponsible. 

Doctors tend to concentrate on improving 
the quality of medical care; those who don’t 
understand the essentials of good medical 
practice take high quality for granted and 
concentrate their attention on trying to get 
more equitable distribution. ‘They don't 
realize that a main result of the supposedly 
better distribution under Government man- 
agement is a deterioration of the quality of 
the medical care until it is hardly worth dis- 
tributing more equitably. 

For when the Government finances and 
operates medical services, three things that 
are essential to good care are inevitably 
compromised. 

First, the wholly voluntary relationship 
between the doctor and the patient. If the 
relationship is not completely voluntary on 
the part of the patient, he is not going to 
have full confidence in the doctor. If it is 
not completely voluntary on the part of the 
doctor, his heart is not fully in it. Under 
Government management the relationship 
cannot be wholly voluntary. The result will 
be injury to the patient’s interests far more 
than to the doctor’s. 

A second requirement is that there be com- 
plete privacy with no intermediary between 
the patient and the physician. When the 
doctor gets paid by the patient, the doctor 
works for the patient. When the doctor 
gets paid in part or whole by the Govern- 
ment, little by little he comes to work for 
the Government. Again, the average doctor 
may be better off, but not the patient. 

Under Government-financed medicine, the 
Government becomes an intermediary in 
another sense. Since public money is in- 
volved, a succession of clerks has to go 
through the records to see if the doctor per- 
formed all the tests for which he submitted 
charges, or did any unnecessary tests to run 
up the bill. Somebody in a Government 
bureau has to decide whether the doctor's 
diagnosis and treatment, and therefore his 
charges, were proper. In order to do that, 
Government employees have to read the 
patient's history, and record. Many patients 
are not going to be too eager to tell their 
doctor all the personal and private details 
that he needs to know in order to treat them 
properly, if they know some bureaucrats are 
also going to be reading those details. 

What kind of care will the patient get with 
both his doctor and the Government man- 
aging his case? 

A third essential for good medical prac- 
tice is that there be maximum incentives for 
the doctor to do his best work and con- 
stantly to improve himself. One such in- 
centive is financial reward in accordance with 
his ability and his effort. In every profes- 
sion there are some individuals who are 
self-starters. Regardless of financial com- 
pensation or any other considerations (ex- 
cept the urge to satisfy their intellectual 
curiosity or their consciences) they give 
everything they have. But such persons are 
probably in the minority in our profession 
as in others. Most people work harder and 
do better if they believe such effort will get 
them ahead financially. 

Another major incentive is professional 
recognition and advancement. The doctor 
wants the respect and confidence of his pa- 
tients—and he will work hard to win it. But 
even more to be coveted is the respect of his 
colleagues, The most rewarding thing that 
can come to any physician is to be known as 
a doctor’s doctor. A doctor may be able to 
fool his patients with a high-powered per- 
sonality and a smooth bedside manner; but 
he can't fool his colleagues. Other doctors 
will bring themselves or their relatives to 
him only if he is really good. 

Both of these powerful incentives—finan- 
cial reward and professional recognition 
and advancement—are largely killed under 
governmental management where promo- 
tions are made on the basis of seniority—or, 
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as it is sometimes called in Washington, 
senility. 

What is necessary to get ahead under the 
bureaucratic system? The first essential is 
merely to live long enough. The second is 
to make no enemies. And what is necessary 
to make noenemies? The main requirement 
is never to have any new ideas. For if you 
have a good idea, it makes your superior re- 
sentful—why didn’t he think of it first? 
And he holds up your promotion. If itisa 
bad idea, that also reflects on him as your 
superior, and he holds up your promotion. 
So don’t do your best to get ahead by hard 
work and creative effort—just conform. 
That is fatal in our profession as it is in 
every other. 

All these things that as doctors we know 
about the essentials of good medical care, 
make us oppose Government financing and 
operation of medical services. But it is not 
enough for us to be right. We must tell and 
sell our reasons to the public far better than 
we have. We can't do that by just talking 
to each other at medical meetings. We don't 
need to convince each other. We have to 
reach the public and the politicians, not to 
put something over on them, but to help 
them understand the situation so that no 
one else can put something over on them. 

But because we oppose this particular 
change in the economics of medical practice 
does not mean we should or can success- 
fully oppose all change. On the contrary, 
we must pioneer in finding sound ways 
whereby better medical care can be made 
available for all needing it, without the dis- 
advantages outlined above. 

For while our present system of medical 
service gives better average medical care 
than any other, that does not permit us to 
ignore the fact that under it many of those 
with incomes below the average do not get 
adequate medical care. Sometimes it is their 
own fault. Perhaps they are just lazy and 
don't try very hard to support themselves. 
Or they prefer to spend their earnings on 
liquor or the races. Or they do not plan 
ahead for illness or accidents. But their 
needs and those of their families are, never- 
theless, a responsibility that a good society 
must find sound ways to meet. 

We medical people tend to focus our at- 
tention on the good; our present system is 
all right, because most people have good care. 
Those who would turn to Government 
financing focus on the bad; they would scrap 
the system, because some don't have good 
care. 

It is like the old philosophical problem of 
the glass of water that is three-fourths full, 
The reformer says it is bad, because it is not 
completely full; he would throw out every- 
thing and start with nothing. On the other 
hand, we are inclined to be a little neglectful 
of the quarter that is empty, because we are 
busy with the three-quarters that is full. 

But where we ought to be is between those 
two—neither the radical who would destroy 
what we have because it isn’t perfect; nor 
the reactionary who says it’s good enough, 
because it’s at least better than anybody else 
has. What we ought to be is progressive- 
conservatives. There need be no conflict be- 
tween the two. 

Conserve the essentials which enabled us 
to get good care for the 75 percent, or what- 
ever the percentage is, but don’t stop there. 
Move on; progress. Don’t abandon principles 
proved sound, but find means to apply them 
in changing ways to changing situations, so 
as to reduce steadily the part of the glass 
that is empty. Much headway is already be- 
ing made in this direction. Witness the 
widespread extension of voluntary insurance 
systems endeavoring to achieve on a sound 
actuarial basis, the advantages of better dis- 
tribution of medical services without deteri- 
oration of quality. 

The American Medical Association is exer- 
cising constructive leadership in promoting 
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an overall program to improve the situation 
for the neediest group, the elderly: 

(1) More extensive and noncancellable in- 
surance policies by private companies. 

(2) Reduction by doctors of their fees to 
such patients. I compliment the general 
practitioners because more than any other 
group in our profession they continue to 
think of medical practice as a ministry 
rather than as just a business. 

(3) Reduction of medical costs by improv- 
ing nursing homes and expanding home care 
programs as alternatives to more expensive 
hospital care. 

(4) Better education in health mainte- 
nance, by doctors, nurses, and employees, of 
those approaching or already in retirement, 

It is essential also that we distinguish be- 
tween two kinds of Government aid. One 
is nonrecurring Federal grants on a matching 
basis to States or localities for construction 
of facilities. With such grants goes no con- 
tinuing control. This is the Hill-Burton 
pattern and is helpful, not dangerous. 

The other is annually recurring grants for 
operation of facilities, including payment of 
salaries. This is the kind of Government 
program that must be resisted, for with such 
subsidies goes inevitable Federal control and 
the loss of real independence. 

To summarize this point, doctors and den- 
tists, hospitals, and health insurance com- 
panies all exist for the benefit of the sick, 
not the reverse. They must take a more ac- 
tive lead in making better care possible for 
the minority in our population that does not 
have it, while retaining the essentials of the 
system which has done so well for the ma- 
jority, or else action will be taken by politi- 
cal groups which in the long run will not be 
good either for the sick or for those who pro- 
vide medical services. 
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This leads to a third area where we face 
new situations. Government itself is chang- 
ing—in response to the pressures of those 
who want it to adopt a concept quite dif- 
ferent from that on which our Nation was 
established, the Jeffersonian concept that 
the American system functions best when 
government manages least. 

For what main purpose did our forefathers 
originally come to this country more than 
three centuries ago? To establish a govern- 
ment that would look after them? No, they 
came here to get a chance to provide for 
themselves. The system worked, but it is 
under assault today here and everywhere 
around the world. 

Adhering to that philosophy of govern- 
ment, they built a society which released 
as had never been done before in any time 
or place, the creative capacities that are in 
ordinary people everywhere. There took 
place here the greatest outburst of creative 
effort, imagination, invention, energy, pro- 
duction, and progress that the world has ever 
seen. It rushed ahead to the point where 
today the 6 percent of the people of the 
world who live in these United States have 
created almost as much wealth and have 
distributed it more widely than all the other 
94 percent put together. 

Why did that happen? Because of some 
good fortune or chance? No. 

Was it because we in America had some 
superior ability that the other 94 percent 
do not have? Of course not. 

Was it because we had greater resources? 
No. Theirs in toto were and are greater than 
ours. 

The basic reason was an economic system 
based primarily on the right of the individ- 
ual, and on opportunity and incentive for 
him to get ahead. 

What the world needs most from us is not 
our wealth, which is a result, but the secret 
of our wealth. Wealth comes from only one 
thing—production of goods and services. 
Therefore, what the rest of the world needs 
most from us is the secret of our production. 
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How can they get their own countries on a 
more productive basis? Their best hope is 
to understand and to apply the political and 
economic philosophy which brought our 
forefathers here. Many in America need to 
restudy it also. 

In essence, the political struggle going on 
today both in our own country and through- 
eut the world, is a struggle between two 
philosophies of government—between those 
who believe in government from the top 
down and those who believe in government 
from the bottom up. 

Is it better to have more power in the 
hands of the few? Orof the many? 

One group believes that the more complex 
a society becomes, the more its control and 
management must be concentrated in an in- 
creasingly powerful central government. 
The other begins with the same premise and 
comes to the opposite conclusion: namely, 
the more complex a society becomes and the 
more difficult its problems, the more impos- 
sible it is for anyone at the seat of central 
government, no matter how sincere and able 
he or his associates may be, even to grasp 
all the details of the country's varied prob- 
lems, let alone manage them successfully as 
a unit. 

When confronted with a new or tough 
problem, one group goes to the government 
first; the other goes to the government last— 
only if and when their own efforts and all 
Jocal remedies have been exhausted. 

One believes a government should provide 

rewards to its citizens; the other be- 
lieves the main function of a good govern- 
ment is to provide equal opportunities—not 
because it does not want the fullest possible 
rewards for all its citizens, but just because 
it does want such rewards, and believes this 
is the way to get them. 

Which kind of government is best? The 
kind that does most for its citizens directly? 
Or the kind that makes it possible for most 
citizens to do most for themselves—and then 
assists with those who for whatever reason 
cannot provide the basic necessities for 
themselves? 

One group believes that speed in solving a 
problem is in direct proportion to the 
amount of money the government provides. 
The other believes that the greater shortage 
is not money, but trained and dedicated per- 
sonnel. As a Harvard medical student re- 
cently commented on this very point, It is 
still not possible to get a baby in 1 month 
by getting nine women pregnant.” 

Some sincere persons, because of their 
preoccupation with those who are inade- 
quate or unfortunate—and there will always 
be such—become so concerned about help- 
ing the unfortunate that they think this is 
the primary, almost the sole, function of 
a good society. Others, equally sincere, be- 
lieve that the primary concern of a good gov- 
ernment is not handouts for the relatively 
few, but solvency for the many. For only as 
a society provides opportunity for the many 
to become solvent will there long be any- 
thing with which to help the unfortunate. 

Some of us believe that to work for ever- 
increasing Government regimentation of the 
lives and affairs of our people is a thoroughly 
reactionary policy. It is moving backward, 
not forward. Yet, on every hand these days 
those who call themselves liberals are gen- 
erally the ones who are asking for the great- 
est amount of Government management and 
control. 

Some of us believe that the first function 
ofa Government is to protect the liberty 
of the individual citizen—not to take it away. 
We believe this, not because we don’t care 
about society as a whole, but because we do 
care about it—and believe this is the best 
way to serve it. 

Woodrow Wilson was a genuine political 
philosopher and a great student of govern- 
ment. In a speech in New York in 1912 he 
said that the history of man’s struggle for 
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liberty is the history of his struggle to hold 
down the powers of Government. Yet many 
are now insisting that the way to increase 
liberty is on every occasion to expand the 
power of Government, including the taking 
over of medical care, which would give it a 
direct relationship with and corresponding 
influence over every man, woman, and child 
in the land. 

Doubtless. Hitler was convinced he was 
working only for the well-being of the Ger- 
man people. What wonderful things he did 
for them. He made the trains run on time. 
He modernized the factories. The restrooms 
were clean and sanitary. The streets were 
clean. There were no beggars. There was 
no unemployment. The Germans had high- 
er living standards than almost anyone else 
in Europe. He gave the people free medical 
care. He gave them summer vacations at 
public expense. He gave the women ma- 
ternity benefits. Weren't those good? No, 
not when to get them meant loss of their 
freedom—and then of the benefits also. 

A good Government will provide a floor be- 
low which no citizen is allowed to fall in 
hunger, disease, ignorance, squalor. But it 
will not try to build a bed on which citizens 
can just rest without further needs to strug- 

le. 

Security is not the chief end of Govern- 
ment; it is an essential and a useful crutch 
for the misfortunes of life. But if one uses 
a crutch unnecessarily or too long, one for- 
gets how to walk. 

I think it can be stated as a law that 
whenever a Government does for its citizens 
that which they have the capacity to do for 
themselves, it begins to destroy both their 
capacity and their incentive to do for them- 
selves. It weakens rather than strengthens 
the foundations of freedom and the means 
of genuine progress. What we need to do 
with our system is not to scrap it, but to be- 
lieve in it and use it. 

How can doctors best influence their Gov- 
ernment’s actions? On matters affecting 
medical services, by all odds the most potent 
weapon is not resolutions and floods of let- 
ters or telegrams; it is personal explanation 
of the issue to the Representative or Sena- 
tor by his own general practitioner. You 
already command his confidence, or you 
would not be his doctor. He knows that you 
are not a selfish person with some ulterior 
motive to promote. He also knows that you 
know what you are talking about in this 
field, and he trusts you. 

On the matters that affect the public as a 
whole, you can have greatest influence by 
working along with other patriotic citizens 
in politics—and politics means elections. 
Associate yourself with the party that you 
think is nearest right on the most important 
issues, work in and through it to select and 
then to elect good men and women to public 
office at every level of government. 

Don’t imagine you can do much to change 
the views or votes of persons who were elect- 
ed by those in opposition to your position. 
Your job is to elect to office those who al- 
ready hold the same general position as you, 
and will work for it. 

The self-styled independent cuts himself 
out of the most effective action he might 
exert. The political parties which he dis- 
dains choose the candidates whom he then 
has a chance to be independent of, or be- 
tween—which is not much independence. 

As both citizens and doctors we can de- 
velop sound ways, private and governmental 
to handle the mounting costs of modern 
medical services, if we will work. 

There is one more area in which the pat- 
terns of thought and tife that doctos have 
known are changing—the most fundamental 
area of all. Our basic assumptions as to the 
nature of man are challenged. We 
must consider this change because it in- 
volves the future of every person in our land. 
And before we are doctors or nurses, we are 
citizens of this Republic. 
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Some years ago I heard the eminent Leb- 
anese philosopher, Dr. Charles Malik, now 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly, say that when the Conference on 
Human Rights convened in Paris after World 
War II, the delegates spent several months 
trying, in vain, to agree on what man is. 
For how could they declare what the rights 
are to which a human being is entitled until 
they decided what a human being is? 

Our society was founded by men who 
wrote, “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created * * *.” 
They believed that there is a Creator; that 
man is His child and therefore a part of the 
Creator. That is, man has in him qualities 
and capabilities different from those pos- 
sessed by any animal; he has something of 
the Divine in him. He has the capacity to 
make moral judgments and independent de- 
cisions based on those judgments. 

The philosophy and faith of the Com- 
munists deny all this. They deny that 
there is a Creator, that there are such things 
as moral laws, such things as right and 
wrong, good and evil; or that man is, by na- 
ture, a moral being. They insist that he is 
merely the smartest of the animals, the 
animal with the largest brain—period. 

They believe, therefore, that just as their 
eminent physiologist, Pavlov, demonstrated 
that young dogs can, by consistent control 
of their environmental stimuli, be condi- 
tioned to make predictable, unvarying, auto- 
matic responses, so with young human be- 
ings. They believe that you and I think 
that we have consciences and the capacity to 
make moral judgments and independent de- 
cisions, only because we have been taught 
that we have such qualities. 

Therefore, it is their mission to liberate 
us from our errors. To do that they must 
first conquer the whole world, so that they 
can then abolish the institution of private 
property. It is private property, they believe, 
that gives man the notion that he is a dis- 
tinct individual with inalienable rights as 
a person. They must remove the human 
infant from his parents—as is being done in 
Red China now—before the parents can 
communicate to him the false ideas regard- 
ing man’s nature which in their childhood 
they received from their parents. The state 
will then, by controlling the child's environ- 
ment and what goes into his mind, condition 
the child to seek nothing for himself, to be 
cooperative, and to desire only to serve the 
masses. Because no one will then need or 
want anything from anyone else, policemen 
will not be needed. The state will wither 
away and the perfect society be established 
everywhere. 

Some in the free world will flercely object 
that they can’t change human nature. They 
reply that they are not trying to change 
human nature; they are merely using it. 
After centuries of false doctrines regarding 
man’s nature, they have discovered what it 
really is. To them it is like Newton's dis- 
covery” of the law of gravity. He did not 
invent the law; he merely perceived and an- 
nounced what it had been all along. 

You and I believe that man is more than 
a physical and a physiological organism. We 
believe he has in him as an inherent part of 
his nature something intangible called spirit 
or soul. We believe this intangible is as 
real as the tangible and that it has very 
great influence on the state of his health, 
and on the success of our efforts to cure his 
diseases and relieve his suffering. Is the 
practice of medicine to be reduced to me- 
chanical adjustments of physical organs, as 
a garage mechanic adjusts the carburetors 
of automobiles? Bad as we believe medical 
services operated by our type of government 
would be, what would it be like under the 
Communist philosophy? 

We believe that to be good medical prac- 
titioners, we must treat every single one of 
our patients, not as just a physical mechan- 
ism with heart, lungs, and liver needing to 
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be put back in order periodically, but as a 
distinct person, a whole person—body, mind, 
and spirit. And the unique, the most pre- 
cious, the most vital thing about the human 
being is the human spirit. 

This world conflict is not an old-fashioned 
struggle for control of land; it is for control 
of man—the mind of man, the soul of man, 
the whole of man. It is total conflict. No 
one of us has a right to ignore it. No one 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, the all merciful, who art to be 
found by those who truly seek Thee, 
known by those who love, seen by those 
whose heart is pure. 

In all our plenty and our privilege, 
give us a sanctified imagination which 
ties us in sympathy to the want and woe 
of all the world and moves our hearts 
with compassion for suffering anywhere 
and everywhere. 

Give us to know that to put ourselves 
in the other man’s place, and to see 
through his eyes, is the master key to the 
solution of every human problem, and 
that the power to do it is the most divine 
of human gifts, the pearl of great price. 

So may we see revealed, as in a blind- 
ing light, that our comforts become a na- 
tional reproach if the specter of the un- 
fed haunts our amply laden tables and 
if the shadow of the world’s poignant 
misery falls across our sheltered lives. 

Stab our complacency until unshared 
bread turns bitter in our mouths and 
selfish draughts of water are as salt upon 
our lips. 

Open our ears to the voice of One who 
judges us all as He says: “The field is the 
world,” and “Who feeds his needy 
brother, feeds three—himsel}, his hungry 
brother, and Me.” Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request on Mr. JoHNsON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 

dent of the United States were communi- 

cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on May 5, 1959, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 19) authorizing the Architect 
of the Capitol to present to the Senators 
and Representative in the Congress from 
the State of Alaska the official flag of 
the United States bearing 49 stars which 
is first flown over the West Front of the 
U.S. Capitol. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
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of us dares fail to play his full role in this 
conflict—as a doctor, as a citizen, as a human 
being. 

Never did doctors face more changes—in 
our medical practice, in the economics by 
which it is to be supported, in the Govern- 
ment by which we seek to order well our 
corporate life in this Nation, and in the 
basic philosophy of life itself. Never did 
we face such a fundamental challenge to 


ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S.1271. An act to donate to the pueblo 
of Isleta certain Federal property in the 
State of New Mexico; and 

H.R. 5610. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act, and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, so as to provide in- 
creases in benefits, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr, JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Labor 
Subcommittee of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Organization for 
Space Activities, of the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, was 
authorized to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


HARRY C. WITHERS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the outstanding journalists 
in the history of the Southwest was the 
late Harry C. Withers. Mr. Withers 
died on April 24, at the age of 78, after 
writing a remarkable record during 
more than half a century of service with 
the Dallas Morning News. 

Mr. Withers joined the News as a 
$12.50-a-week copy boy in 1904, and rose 
through the ranks -of reporter, sports 
editor, city editor, managing editor, and 
executive editor of “the oldest business 
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the ultimate values of life. Never did we 
have to think so deeply and work so hard as 
we shall have to in the years just ahead if 
we are to live in dignity and usefulness— 
or even to live at all. 

Our generation cannot escape the call to 
great dedication and heroic effort, if we are to 
secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves 
and our posterity. All other blessings de- 
pend on that. 


institution in Texas,” before his retire- 
ment the first of this year. 

As the often-honored dean of Texas 
newspaper editors, Mr. Withers not only 
earned the respect and admiration of 
those in his profession, but he also led 
an exemplary life as a concerned, in- 
formed, and patriotic citizen who con- 
tributed mightily to the worthwhile civic 
causes of his community and State, and 
who served, as well, as an outstanding 
lay leader of the Methodist Church. 

In tribute to this beloved Texan, the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Texas Legislature adjourned out of 
respect to his memory, after adopting 
resolutions, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, 
along with the account of his life and 
work, as published in the Dallas Morn- 
ing News of April 25. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas the Universal Father, in His in- 
finite wisdom, did on April 24, 1959, call from 
his earthly labors Harry Clay Withers; and 

Whereas Harry C. Withers was the revered 
dean of Texas newspaper editors whose 
Christian life and leadership had been an 
inspiration to countless thousands during his 
78 years of life and more than half a century 
as the guiding genius of the newsrooms of 
the Dallas Morning News; and 

Whereas Harry C. Withers was born No- 
vember 20, 1880, in Denton, Tex., to where 
his parents had moved just after the Civil 
War, and he was educated in the Denton 
public schools and at old Haskell Institute 
in Durant, Okla., before serving his country 
valiantly in the Spanish-American War as a 
member of the 33d U.S. Volunteer Infantry, 
after which he returned to his beloved pro- 
fession of journalism on the staffs of the 
Denton Record-Chronicle and Houston Post; 
and 

Whereas Harry C. Withers came to Dallas 
in May 1904, and joined the staff of the Dallas 
Morning News, steadily advancing in rank, 
prestige, and respect of all of his colleagues 
to city editor of the News in 1911; city editor 
of the News’ former afternoon counterpart, 
the Dallas Journal, in 1914; managing editor 
in 1918; managing editor of the News in 1939, 
and executive editor in 1950, from which 
position he retired January 1, 1959; remain- 
ing as a director in the company; and 

Whereas Harry C. Withers’ life as a jour- 
nalist in which he enjoyed the highest es- 
teem, it was but a part of his long and tal- 
ented life, during which he accumulated 
many honors in recognition of his unselfish 
contributions to his church and country; 
and 

Whereas he was a devout, lifelong mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, in which he 
was a leading layman, and for several years 
chairman of the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity board of development; and 

Whereas in civic endeavors the contribu- 
tions of Harry C. Withers were many and 
constructive, during which he served as 
president of the Dallas Rotary Club, presi- 
dent of the Council of Social Agencies, an 
originator of the Dallas Crime Commission, 
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and campaign leader for the Red Cross, co- 
chairman of the Dallas County Conference 
of Christians and Jews, as well as other or- 
ganizations; and 

Whereas the senate desires to echo the trib- 
ute paid to Harry C. Withers by the News 
publisher, E. M. (Ted) Dealey, who wrote: 
“His accuracy, his fairness, and his bound- 
less patience under stress have all been 
unusual, but they have been equaled by his 
integrity and his devotion to duty at all 
times. He leaves a mark for the best of us 
in the profession to aim at, an example that 
will shame or inspire us, according as we ig- 
nore or profit by it”; and 

Whereas Harry C. Withers lived an exem- 
plary life that stands as a high mark of 
achievement in his family, professional, civic, 
and church life: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That when the senate adjourns 
today it does so in the memory of Harry Clay 
Withers; that a page in the permanent sen- 
ate journal be devoted to the recording of 
this resolution; and that an enrolled copy of 
this resolution be sent to his wife, the former 
Anna Sinclair, and his four sisters, Mrs, Geor- 
gia Bonta, of Dallas; Mrs. Robert Knox and 
Mrs, Ella Pockrus, of Denton; and Mrs. Sue 
Price, of Los Angeles. 

April 27, 1959. 
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Whereas on April 24, 1959, the Almighty 
God in His infinite wisdom saw fit to call 
Harry C. Withers to his eternal reward; and 

Whereas the city of Dallas and the State 
of Texas lost a beloved citizen in the passing 
of Harry C. Withers at the age of 78; and 

Whereas Mr. Withers was a native of Den- 
ton, where his newspaper career began in 
1901 as a reporter on the Denton Record- 
Chronicle, and 2 years later he moved to the 
Houston Post; and 

Whereas Mr. Withers had been a sports 
editor, city editor, and managing editor of 
the old Dallas Evening Journal, and from 
1989 to 1950 was managing editor of the 
Dallas Morning News, having retired January 
1, 1959, an executive editor of the Dallas 
Morning News, a position he had held since 
1950, and at the time of his death was a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Dallas Morning News; and 

Whereas he contributed much to his com- 
munity, and was a leader in the First Meth- 
odist Church; and 

Whereas he is survived by his lovely widow, 
the former Miss Annie Sinclair, and four 
sisters, Mrs. Georgia Bonta, of Dallas; Mrs. 
Robert Knox and Mrs. Ella Pockrus, of Den- 
ton; and Mrs, Sue Price, of Los Angeles: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to his family and that when the house 
adjourns this day it do so in loving respect 
to Harry C. Withers. 

April 30, 1959. 

[From the Dallas Morning News, Apr. 25, 
1959] 


Workers HELD WITHERS IN AFFECTION 
(By Paul Crume) 


The best that you're supposed to be able 
to say about a newspaperman is that he is 
a newspaperman’s newspaperman. Harry 
Clay Withers, the retired executive editor of 
the News who died late Friday, was always 
something more. He was cut out from the 
beginning to be a newspaperman’s boss. 

He had the looks, the mind, the tempera- 
ment and the enthusiasm for it. He was a 
tall, spare man, dignified, line-gage straight 
until his later years, always gentlemanly of 
manner and dress. His face was thin, patri- 
cian, fine of bone, almost ascetic. The thin- 
ning white hair swept back from a fine, high 
brow. His mild manner and soft voice 
masked a mind that could make a judgment 
quickly and firm it rock hard before an on- 
looker knew that he had made it. 
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Many men who worked for him began by 
holding him in respect, or even mild dread, 
and ended by holding him in deep affection. 
He was a demanding editor. Sloppiness, 
small errors in copy or type, irritated him. 
The blue-gray eyes which usually glinted 
mildly with good humor behind his spec- 
tacles could turn to ice. 

Yet the men who worked for him held him 
in affection because he prized the things 
they did and because he was always on their 
side. 

He came to the News in 1904, from the 
wars, the Denton Chronicle and the Houston 
Post. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Withers, had moved to Denton just after the 
Civil War, and he was born there on Novem- 
ber 20, 1880. He was educated in the Denton 
public schools and at old Haskell Institute 
in Durant, Okla. When he came to Dallas, 
he was a handsome, strapping young man 
of 24. 

Perhaps in his quiet way he was also some- 
thing of a swashbuckler. At least, he had 
defied his family to get into the Spanish- 
American War. He was only 19 when in 1899 
he decided to enlist. His father ordered him 
not to. A friend who tried to enlist was 
hauled out of the recruiting office by his 
parents. Harry C. Withers managed to enlist 
in the 33d U.S. Volunteer Infantry. 

On the day he was to leave, he hid in a 
laundry truck at the railway station and 
watched as his father paced the platform 
looking for him. When the train began to 
move, young Harry vaulted from his laundry 
truck and swung aboard. 

When he got to San Antonio, he found a 
letter from his father: “I merely came to the 
station to wish you well. There was a $10 
bill in my pocket to ease your way to camp, 
but since you were in such a hurry, I suppose 
you were well supplied.” 

It was apparently quite an outfit that 
young Withers joined. On the way to the 
Philippines, dice games got so bad that the 
general rounded up all the dice, a bushel 
basket full, and dumped them overboard. 
They landed under fire, and Withers was sent 
with dispatches to a senior general who sent 
back orders and asked whether the new- 
comers needed assistance. 

“Sir, I have 1,645 men,” replied the gen- 
eral of Withers’ outfit. There are 1,600 
sharpshooters among them, and 1,645 crap- 
shooters. If I were to go to hell tonight, 
they'd all answer rollcall for me in the morn- 
ing. We need no help.” 

Harry C. Withers fought in 16 engagements 
during the Philippine Rebellion. Many of 
them across the route that Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's men retreated over during World 
War II. Once, while creeping across a flooded 
field, young Withers stopped to get a drink 
from a cow track. A sniper’s bullet wrecked 
his hat. 

His war record inevitably colored the 
sharp, pointed speeches on patriotism for 
which he became well known in later years. 
Harry Withers was never a professional pa- 
triot, and he never sat with the old soldiers; 
but he was given a medal in later years as 
the son of a Confederate veteran who had 
fought for a reunited country. 

When the war was over, he turned to 
newspapering. His father had owned a news- 
paper at Rockwall, and an uncle had edited 
@ paper at Longview. Harry C. Withers 
went to work for the Denton Record-Chron- 
icle in 1901 and quickly became city editor. 
He left in 1903 to go with the Houston Post, 
In May 1904, he joined the News. 

He made $12.50 a week when he joined the 
paper. He went to work a little before noon 
and quit at 3 a.m. the next morning. On 
Sunday he covered vaudeville houses He 
had been with the paper hardly a year when 
he asked to be allowed to go to a baseball 
game. The managing editor agreed if he 
would write a story of the game for the 
sports editor, who was off. Instead of the 
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usual stilted sport story of the day, Withers 
turned in one that was written. in the lan- 
guage of the baseball fan. The managing 
editor ran it with grave reservations. Next 
day the enthusiastic response of baseball 
fans had made Withers a sports editor. 

It was an interest he kept all his life. 
Even toward the end of his career, he could 
spot a mistake in the box score of a base- 
ball game that he had never read about, and 
there would be the inevitable Withers march 
across to the sports desk. 

He became city editor of the News in 1911. 
In 1914, when the News established the 
Dallas Journal as an afternoon counterpart, 
he became city editor of that paper. In 
1918, he was its managing editor. He was 
shifted back to the News when the Journal 
was sold and became managing editor of the 
News in 1939, then executive editor in 1950. 

In those years, he made his mark as a 
news executive with newspapermen. He 
knew the trade and he knew the people. 
For one thing, no matter how high the per- 
sonage was that complained, no Withers 
man was ever adjudged wrong until he was 
invited into the office and asked with all 
the courtesy reserved for mayors and Gov- 
ernors what his story was. 

Reporters who thought him a stern man 
were often surprised. Years ago, one of the 
best police reporters who has ever worked 
for The News got a telephone call from Mr. 
Withers. It informed him that a citizen 
had complained that the police pressroom 
at police headquarters was littered with 
empty whisky bottles and greasy decks of 
cards, 

This was at a time when policemen and 
police reporters both were more boisterous 
than now. It was an accurate description 
of the police pressroom. 

“I’m coming down there to inspect the 
pressroom at 3 this afternoon,” Mr. Withers 
told him. “I had better not find this there.” 

He had been in a police pressroom. He 
knew what was there. The residents of the 
pressroom, however, got together and 
cleaned it out to septic quality before 3 p.m. 

“There must have been some mistake,” 
said Mr. Withers mildly as he looked it over 
that afternoon, knowing very well what had 
happened. He had accomplished his pur- 
pose, however. “I don't see anything wrong 
here.” 

He was also admired because he was a 
thorough professional, The late George B. 
Dealey used to say that the company had 
no trouble placing a young man who wanted 
to be a reporter. 

“But,” said Mr. Dealey, “if he wants to be 
a journalist, we send him to Mr. Withers.“ 

His hobby, if he had one, was words. He 
was probably Webster's International’s best 
customer. He loved crossword puzzles and 
all kinds of word games, and he had an acid 
attitude toward distinctions in word mean- 
ings. There was a copy of the Webster big 
dictionary on the table behind his desk. 

Occasionally, he wrote sharp, cutting 
little essays on word usage which were 
clipped and pasted into scrapbooks by peo- 
ple on his staff of like tastes. 

Like all fine newspapermen from that day 
of extras and bulletins, he could count 
coups, the beats he had scored over his 
competitors, 

When-the Houston Post hired him, he was 
sent as correspondent to the Sour Lake oil 
field then being developed in Hardin 
County. A Galveston paper which was the 
Post’s chief rival had some money in one 
of the wells. One afternoon a driller called 
Withers aside and led him on a mysterious 
trip through the underbrush. They arrived 
at the rival paper’s well just in time to see 
it come in as a gusher. The owners of the 
Galveston paper learned of their good for- 
tune next morning in the columns of the 
Houston Post. 
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Soon after he came to the News, a great 
fire swept a number of blocks in Oak Cliff. 
Reporters who were telephoning in the story 
of the fire were unable to furnish any list 
of the homeowners and tenants involved. 
The managing editor called Withers to his 
office and asked him to try. 

“That’s easy, I think,” Mr. Withers replied. 

He had remembered that John F. Worley 
was just finishing a new city directory. 

Withers sketched a map of the burned 
area. He got the directory publisher out of 
bed, and they worked out a list of the vic- 
tims of the fire. Notes and calls of appreci- 
ation from its subscribers showered on the 
paper next day. 

As a news executive, however, he had the 
invaluable knack of being able to let his 
people do their own work without interfer- 
ence. When the body of the kidnaped Lind- 
bergh baby was found, the telegraph editor 
who handled the story awoke after it was 
over with a start at realizing that the copy 
boy who had been running his takes for an 
hour was Harry C. Withers, managing editor. 

A young man of his talents was bound to 
attract attention. The merchants of one 
North Texas city once offered to hand over 
to him a daily newspaper, which has since 
become one of the best small dailies in the 
State, if he would run it. He toyed with the 
idea and decided to stay with the News. 

“And I've never regretted it,” he always 
said in later years. 

Once he had committed himself to the 
News, he found his whole life there. He 
found his wife that way. She was Annie 
Sinclair, secretary to his managing editor 
when he first came to the News. Though he 
was working from noon one day until 3 a.m, 
the next, he found time to see her between 
9am.andnoon. They were married in 1907. 

As the years went by, honors accumu- 
lated—and burdens. Southwestern Univer- 
sity gave him an LL.D. He headed many of 
the civic drives in his town. 

He was president of the Dallas Rotary Club. 
He was chairman of the official board of the 
First Methodist Church and became a life 
member. He was chairman of the SMU board 
of development in its critical years. 

As the years rolled by, he also gradually 
yielded the duties at the News to younger 
people, calmly, judiciously, as he always had, 

“I am making myself dispensable,” he 
wrote Ted Dealey, the publisher. 

- On last January 1 he retired, though the 
company insisted on keeping him as a 
director. > 

On April 14, a heart attack struck him. 


[From the Dallas Morning News, Apr. 25, 
1959] 
DEATH A PERSONAL Loss 
(By E. M. (Ted) Dealey) 

Ted Dealey, president and publisher of 
the News who is now in New York, sent the 
following message: 

The death of Harry C. Withers is to mea 
deep and personal loss, As many of my fel- 
low workers know, I came fresh from the 
University of Texas to serve under Mr, 
Withers as a reporter on the Dallas Journal. 
Harry Withers taught me how to write a news 
story, grounded me in the sound and basic 
elements of the newspaper trade and became, 
not only my instructor and guide, but also 
my fast friend. I cannot begin to measure 
the value of this man’s contribution to the 
spirit and to the tradition which, after all, 
are the heart of the Dallas Morning News. 
His accuracy, his fairness and his boundless 
patience under stress have all been unusual, 
but they have been equaled by his integrity 
and his devotion to duty at all times. He 
leaves a mark for the best of us in the pro- 
fession to aim at, an example that will shame 
or inspire us, according as we ignore it or 
profit by it. To his gracious lady and sor- 
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rowing friends I can only say that for long 
years God has given us a Christian gentle- 
man and now has called him home, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

PLANS FoR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN ALA- 
BAMA, IowA, TENNESSEE, AND UTAH 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement on Little Paint 
Creek, Ala., Big Park, Iowa, Jennings Creek, 
Tenn., and American Fork-Dry Creek, Utah 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED UNDER 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C., reporting, 
pursuant to law, on agreements concluded 
during March 1959, under title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, with the Governments of Ice- 
land, Israel, Ceylon, and France (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNTTED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO ACCEPTANCE BY MEMBERS OF 
ARMED FORCES OF CERTAIN AWARDS 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
permit members of the Armed Forces to ac- 
cept awards, fellowships, or grants (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF SECRETARIES OF DEFENSE, ARMY, 
Navy, AND Am FORCE 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report, 
together with those of the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, for the period 
January 1, to June 30, 1958 (with accom- 
panying reports); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF WHALEBOAT ro DOUG- 
Las COUNTY FAIR, ROSEBURG, OREG. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Material), reporting, pursuant to 
law, that the Department of the Navy pro- 
poses to transfer a 26-foot motor whaleboat, 
with engine, to the Douglas County Pair, 
Roseburg, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF HOUSING AUTHORITY 
OF NEW ORLEANS, La, 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of the Housing 
Authority of New Orleans, La., Public Hous- 
ing Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, dated April 1958 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

Report ON Review or Sr. Lours HOUSING 
AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the review of the St. 
Louis Housing Authority, St. Louis, Mo., 
1957, Public Housing Administration, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

REPORT ON REVIEW OF SELECTED ACTIVITIES OF 
GOVERNMENT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, a report on the review of selected ac- 
tivities of the Government of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, fiscal year 1958 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN CON- 
TRACTS WITH LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP, 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the examination of incen- 
tive target prices under Department of the 
Air Force fixed-price incentive contracts with 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Georgia division, 
Marietta, Ga. (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF ADDITIONAL COSTS IN- 
CURRED IN USING TIN CANS FOR PACKAGING 
NonraT Dry MILK AND PROCESSED CHEESE 
FOR DONATION ABROAD 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of additional costs 
incurred in using tin cans for packaging 
nonfat dry milk and processed cheese for 
donation abroad, Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, September 1958 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PROJECT PROPOSALS UNDER SMALL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS Act OF 1956 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a project 
proposal of the Georgetown Divide Public 
Utility District in El Dorado County, Calif., 
under the Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
project proposal of the Pleasant Valley Coun- 
ty Water District of Ventura County, Calif., 
under the Small Reclamation Projects Act 
of 1956 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON La FERIA DIVISION 
or Lower Rio GRANDE REHABILITATION 
PROJECT, TEXAS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

supplemental report on the La Feria divi- 

sion of the lower Rio Grande rehabilitation 

project, in Texas, dated January 1957 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CLAIM oF TWENTYNINE PALMS BAND OF 
MISSION INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA V. THE 
UNITED STATES 
A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 

dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 

reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 

have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of the Twentynine Palms Band of 

Mission Indians of California, plaintiff. v. 

The United States of America, defendant, 

docket No. 149 (with an accompany paper); 

to the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES AND TRANSACTIONS 

UNDER MERCHANT SHIP SALES Act OF 1946 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Maritime Administration on the activi- 
ties and transactions under the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, from January 1, 1959, 
through March 31, 1959 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Report OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman, Vice Chair- 
man, and members of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of that Board, for the 
fiscal year 1958 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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ESTATE or OSHIRO SHOKO 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of the estate of Oshiro Shoko 
(with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT, RELATING 
TO FILING OF CLAIMS 

A letter from the director, administrative 
office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 632 of the Bankruptcy Act 
(11 U.S.C. 1032) by inserting the word “first” 
before “meeting” and by adding a new sec- 
tion 644 so as to require claims to be filed 
and to limit the time within which claims 
may be filed in chaper XIII proceedings 
(Wage Earners’ Plans) (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PAYROLL PERIOD OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
THE Navy 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, relating to a letter of the Comp- 
troller General, dated April 15, 1959, con- 
cerning the Department of the Navy’s policy 
of paying its ungraded employees on a weekly 
basis, and setting forth the reasons why that 
Department disapproves of any change in 
the program; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL BETWEEN POST 
OFFICES AND AIRPORTS 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to repeal the act of June 23, 1948 (62 Stat. 
576), relating to the transportation of mail 
between post offices and airports (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


DONATION OF LAND TO PAN AMERICAN HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the acquisition of land for dona- 
tion to the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion as a headquarters site (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


UNIFORM Cost-SHARING ACT FoR FLOOD CON- 
TROL AND FLOOD PREVENTION 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide-unform cost-sharing standards for 
non-Federal entities cooperating with the 
Federal Government in flood control or flood 
prevention projects, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN ARI- 
ZONA, SOUTH DAKOTA, AND TEXAS 

A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement on Frye Creek- 
Stockton Wash, Ariz., Brule Creek, S. Dak., 
and Sulphur Creek (supplement), Tex. (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Public Works, 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY AcT or 1954 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
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mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 


amended (with accompanying papers); to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Two concurrent resolutions of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Texas; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


“Whereas, recent decisions from the Fed- 
eral courts and recent rulings from the U.S. 
Department of Justice have deprived States, 
and persons, of rights which said States 
and persons previously enjoyed, to regulate 
and control the use of the water in those 
respective States; and 

“Whereas, said decisions and rulings are 
further a part of a general pattern de- 
veloping gradually into Federal supremacy 
and usurpation over water, which, if con- 
tinued will destroy individual and States 
rights over water, and substitute in leu 
thereof an all-powerful centralized Govern- 
ment control thereover: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
oj the State of Tezas (the Senate concurring), 
That the Congress and President of the 
United States be, and they are hereby urged 
and requested to take all necessary action to 
(1) preserve the water rights of the indi- 
vidual and the States to prevent Federal 
usurpation of those rights; (2) to see that 
legislation is initiated and supported to re- 
establish to the individuals and to the 
States, the rights taken from them by the 
Federal courts and the Justice Department; 
and (3) in every way possible reaffirm, re- 
new, and defend the concepts that water 
rights are property rights and that these 
established rights, to the use of water, by 
a State or an individual, should not be taken 
away without due process of law and adequate 
compensation; and not only to recognize 
but give effect to the Stete’s ownership of 
its storm and floodwaters and its other 
public waters as provided in the Texas Con- 
stitution and require compliance with State 
laws in water developments by Federal agen- 
cies by writing such requirements into all 
authorizing and appropriating acts relating 
to water development projects to be con- 
structed by Federal agencies: and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of the 
above be promptly transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress, chairmen of the U.S. Senate 
and House Committees of Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senator LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, U.S. Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, and 
to the Members of the Texas delegation in 
the House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That our two Senators (Hon. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON and Hon. RALPH YAR- 
BOROUGH) and the several Members of the 
House of Representatives from Texas (the 
Honorables WRIGHT PATMAN, JACK B. BROOKS, 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, SAM RAYBURN, BRUCE 
ALGER, OLIN E. TEAGUE, JOHN Dowor, AL- 
BERT THOMAS, CLARK W. THOMPSON, HOMER 
THORNBERRY, W. R. PoaGe, Jim WRIGHT, 
FRANK IKARD, JOHN YOUNG, JOE M. KILGORE, 
J. T. RUTHERFORD, OMAR BURLESON, WALTER 
ROGERS, GEORGE H. MAHON, PAUL J. KILDAY, 
O. O. FISHER, and .ROBERT Casry be and 
they are hereby requested individually, or 
acting as the delegation from Texas, to work 
for the introduction of or cause to be intro- 
duced and use their best efforts to procure 
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the passage of legislation providing for the 
foregoing. 
“BEN RAMSEY, 
“President of the Senate. 
"WAGGONER CARR, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 66 


“Whereas in the past, many States and 
local agencies have contributed to the U.S. 
Government or have contracted to pay to 
the Government over a specified period of 
years, money equivalent to the cost of pro- 
viding for them water storage space in Gov- 
ernment-owned dams and reseryoirs, and 
many more such dams and reservoirs are un- 
der construction or have been authorized 
and a like method of contributions or pay- 
ments will be prescribed; and à 

“Whereas the several departments of the 
Government constructing such dams and 
reservoirs under the reclamation law, the 
Flood Control Act of 1954, as amended, the 
Water Supply Act of 1958 and other acts, 
have taken, and are taking, the position con- 
sistently, because of lack of legislation on 
the subject, that regardless of the fact that 
a State or local public agency may have paid 
100 percent of the cost of constructing that 
part of the Government project which is de- 
voted to its purposes, the definite rights of 
such State or local public agency are limited 
to use for a 50-year lease period, with in- 
definite rights to negotiate for a renewal of 
such lease; and 

“Whereas in the State of Texas, alone, ap- 
proximately 10 such contracts have already 
been made and many more are being nego- 
tiated and will be negotiated; and 

“Whereas taking into account the pro- 
jected life of such a water supply project, 
and the long-time water requirements of 
any such State or local agency, a 50-year 
lease right is not an interest of adequate 
duration in a water supply project; and 

“Whereas it is believed that the Congress 
of the United States will correct this de- 
ficiency in the law when its attention is 
called to such absence of statutory author- 
ity: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
5 the State of Texas (the Senate concur- 

ng — 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
of America be memorialized to pass legisla- 
tion to provide that the interest thus ac- 
quired by any such State or local public 
agency be permanent or effective during the 
useful life of such project, and not limited 
to the term of years which may be pre- 
scribed in any lease agreement or other 
agreement with the Government, but the 
enjoyment of such interest will remain sub- 
ject to performance of its obligations as- 
sumed under such lease agreement, includ- 
ing but without limitation any required 
payment to the Government of a designated 
portion of the expense of operating such 
dam and reservoir; such legislation to pro- 
vide further, that any affected State or pub- 
lic agency may utilize and shall have full 
rights to such storage space so long as it 
is physically available for the storage of 
water and that such law be applicable to all 
such reservoirs heretofore or hereafter 
constructed; 

“2. That copies of this resolution be 
mailed by the chief clerk of the house to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to the President of the Senate of the 
Congress of the United States and to each of 
the two U.S. Senators from Texas and to each 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from Texas; 

“3. That our two Senators (Hon. LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON and Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH) 
and the several Members of the House of 
Representatives from Texas (the Honor- 
able WRIGHT PATMAN, Jack B. Brooks, LIND- 
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LEY BECKWoRTH, SAM RAYBURN, BRUCE ALGER, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, JOHN Dowpy, ALBERT 
THOMAS, CLARK W. THOMPSON, HOMER 
THORNBERRY, W. R. POAGE, Jim WRIGHT, 
FRANK IkaRD, JOHN YOUNG, JOE M. KILGORE, 
J. T. RUTHERFORD, OMER BURLESON, WALTER 
ROGERS, GEORGE H. MAHON, PAUL J. KILDAY, 
O. C, FISHER, and ROBERT CASEY) be and they 
are hereby requested to cause the introduc- 
tion of, and to use their best efforts to pro- 
cure the passage of, such legislation. 
“WAGGONER CARR, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“BEN RAMSEY, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 25 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; the Hon- 
orable Richard Nixon, President of the 
United States Senate; the Honorable 
Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; the Honorable E. L. 
Bartlett and the Honorable Ernest 
Gruening, Senators from Alaska; the 
Honorable Ralph J. Rivers, Representa- 
tive from Alaska; the Honorable Fred A. 
Seaton, Secretary of the Interior: 

“Whereas the agricultural areas of the 
Kenai Peninsula and the Matanuska and 
Susitna Valleys have been actively home- 
steaded for several years; and 

“Whereas in recent years oil and gas leas- 
ing activities have created a tremendous 
workload on the operations offices of the 
Bureau of Land Management; and 

“Whereas considerable delay in the issu- 
ance of homestead patents has resulted from 
this oil and gas activity; and 

“Whereas many homesteaders on the Kenai 
Peninsula have in good faith prosecuted their 
entry toward final acceptable proof for pat- 
ent; and 

“Whereas many of these homesteaders are 
being asked to waive their mineral rights in 
issuance of patents on lands not classified 
as prospectively valuable for oil or gas on 
the date of entry or final proof; 

“Now therefore, your memorialist respect- 
fully urges that proper legislation be passed 
by the 86th Congress protecting the rights 
of homesteaders in the State of Alaska to 
the minerals on and in those homestead 
lands on which entries were valid and sub- 
sisting on the date such lands were declared 
prospectively valuable for oil and gas by the 
Federal Government. 

“Passed by the senate March 31, 1959. 

“WILLIAM E. BELTZ, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house April 6, 1959. 
“WARREN A. TAYLOR, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“ESTHER REED, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on Appropriations: 


“SENATE MEMORIAL 347 

“Memorial to the Congress of the United 

States to provide sufficient funds for com- 

mencement of construction of the Cross- 

Florida Barge Canal at the earliest possible 

time 

“Whereas the Florida Legislature has here- 
tofore created the Florida Ship Canal Au- 
thority and the Ship Canal Navigation Dis- 
tricts by the respective sessions of 1953 and 
1955; and 

“Whereas Congress has heretofore author- 
ized construction of this project conditioned 
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upon establishment of economic feasibility; 
and 

“Whereas the Corps of Engineers of the 
U.S. Army has recently filed its report with 
Congress establishing the economic feasibil- 
ity of the project; and 

“Whereas the construction is also justified 
as a defense measure and had it been so 
constructed when originally planned, the 
many hundreds of lives and thousands of 
tons of cargo lost by ships and vessels nec- 
essarily going around the tip of Florida dur- 
ing the last war would have been saved; and 

“Whereas it has been firmly established 
that the construction of this project would 
be like driving a golden spike, creating a 
statewide waterway system directly con- 
nected with the entire national inland 
navigation network east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and 

“Whereas this great project was first con- 
ceived in an effort to relieve the economic 
stagnation of the great depression and would 
today provide a boon to the economic prog- 
ress of the whole State of Florida; and 

“Whereas the barge canal now proposed, 
contrary to the old proposed ship canal, 
would provide for the impounding for the 
many millions of gallons of water and in- 
crease the dwindling water supply of Florida; 
and 

“Whereas the project has been endorsed 
by, and is being actively supported by, the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, the 
Mississippi Valley Association, and the Intra- 
coastal Canal Association of Louisiana and 
Texas; and 

“Whereas the early completion of the 
canal has been given top priority by the 
Florida Waterways Committee, which repre- 
sents the entire State and is familiar with 
all waterways projects proposed for the 
State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby, requested to pro- 
vide at the earliest possible time sufficient 
funds with which to commence construction 
of the Cross Florida Barge Canal during the 
next fiscal year and that such funds be 
provided from time to time thereafter as 
may be needed to pursue such project ex- 
peditiously to completion; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be dispatched to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the U.S, Senate; 
to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives; to each of the ablest congres- 
sional delegations in the U.S. Congress, the 
Florida delegation; to the Chief of Engineers, 
Corps of Engineers, Washington, D.C., and 
to the Governor of the great State of 
Florida.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 118 
“Concurrent resolution relating to the resto- 
ration to the civilian economy of certain 

Federal reservations in urbanized areas 

now under the control of the Department 

of Defense 

“Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, in the 85th Congress and prior thereto, 
held hearings on the subject of utilization for 
the maximum public benefit of the public 
lands and other real property of the United 
States, particularly on the subject of Fed- 
eral reservations for defense purposes, and 
hearings on this subject were held in Hawaii 
in December 1954, before a special subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs; and 

“Whereas the hearings held in Hawali 
brought out that Federal reservations, in 
terms of value, comprised 24.55 percent of 
the total real property in the Territory; and 
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“Whereas the Federal reservations for de- 
fense purposes in the Territory of Hawaii 
comprise two categories of lands, that is: 

“First. Lands purchased or condemned by 
the United States; and 

“Second. Lands withdrawn from the public 
lands of Hawaii by exercise of the power con- 
ferred on the President by section 91 of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act (48 U.S.C. 511); and 

“Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, House Report No. 2208, of the 84th 
Congress, referred to the series of hearings 
held on the subject of Federal reservations 
for defense purposes and stated: 

“It is apparent that the Military Estab- 
lishment has not in all instances recognized 
that—concurrent with its asserted expansion 
requirements—there exists matching expan- 
sion demands for the civilian economy and 
domestic population growth. It is clear that 
the latter dictates a need for continuing re- 
evaluation of defense holdings, particularly 
in heavily urbanized areas, and that the time 
to initiate such reevaluation is now. 

“When there is 4 collision between military 
and civilian requirements, it would seem that 
the measure must be “highest and best 
use”; and 

“Whereas at the hearings held by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
85th Congress on H.R. 5538 and summarized 
in House Report No. 215 accompanying the 
bill, it was stated by the Department of 
Defense that even when properties are cur- 
rently serving essential defense purposes, it 
is recognized that where a property is par- 
tially or completely surrounded by urban 
development and is of high value, such prop- 
erty can be disposed of and less costly 
replacement property acquired; and 

“Whereas this Department of Defense tes- 
timony has direct bearing on the matter of 
continued retention by the United States of 
Fort De Russy, which was named in the 
aforesaid H. Rept. No. 215 as exemplifying 
the policy involved in this Defense Depart- 
ment testimony, and which is situated in the 
heart of the highly valuable Waikiki area, 
could be sold by the United States for up- 
wards of $20 million, consists almost entirely 
of lands in the first category, that is, lands 
purchased or condemned by the United 
States, and therefore if sold or leased would 
realize for the Treasury of the United States 
funds for acquisition of substitute Defense 
Department facilities; and 

“Whereas the title to lands in the second 
category was ceded to the United States by 
the Republic of Hawaii, but the ceded lands 
did not become subject to the land laws of 
the United States, the Newlands Resolution 
of July 7, 1898, 30 Stat. 750, accepting the 
terms of the cession made by the Republic 
of Hawaii, so providing and further provid- 
ing that the revenues from or proceeds of 
the ceded lands, except as regards such 
part thereof as may be used or occupied for 
the civil, military, or naval purposes of the 
United States’ are for the benefit of the 
people of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas under the terms of the cession 
so accepted, as the Congress of the United 
States has recognized in section 91 of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act and in other legisla- 
tion, when land withdrawn by the United 
States for particular purposes has served 
those purposes the land is to be returned to 
the Territory for its benefit, the control of 
the public lands of Hawaii being vested by 
the Hawaiian Organic Act in the commis- 
sioner of public lands appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Hawaii with the advice and consent 
of the Senate of the Territory, and not in the 
Bureau of Land Management of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and 

“Whereas in the report of the Department 
of Interior upon the bill to return the Fort 
Armstrong property to the Territory, H.R. 
6024 of the 84th Congress, which became 
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Public Law 894 (70 Stat, 901, c. 850), the 
Department stated: 

We consider that in the light of the res- 
olution of annexation and section 91 of the 
Organic Act, cited above, the use of valuable 
city property by the military is justified only 
when the interests of national security 
clearly make such control essential. The land 
which would be restored to the Territory by 
enactment of H.R. 6024 belonged to the 
former Republic of Hawaii. The Territory's 
continuing need for such land must always 
be assumed.” 

“Whereas in House Report No. 2203, accom- 
panying the aforesaid H.R. 6024, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives agreed with the 
position taken. by the Department of the In- 
terior in its report to the committee, and 
stated the issue of Federal retention versus 
restoration to the Territory as follows: 

The committee agrees with the Territo- 
rial government of Hawaii and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in their position that 
the limited use to which the land in ques- 
tion is currently being put by certain Fed- 
eral agencies does not justify its retention 
by the United States and that the land 
should consequently be restored to the pos- 
session, use, and control of the Territory. 
* * * The committee has concluded, with 
the Department of the Interior, that in the 
light of the resolution of annexation and 
section 91 of the Hawaii Organic Act, the use 
of valuable city property by the military is 
justified only when the interests of national 
security clearly makes such control essential, 
either presently, or in the immediately fore- 
seeable future.’ 

“Whereas, it was set forth in House Report 
No. 215 accompanying H.R. 5538 of the 85th 
Congress, that the following lands in the 
second category are in urbanized areas and 
fall within the policy statement of the De- 
partment of Defense, that is: Sand Island, 
Bellows Field, and the Diamond Head Crater 
and surrounding areas of Fort Ruger; and 

“Whereas the military installations in the 
Pearl Harbor area are so extensive as to re- 
quire the expansion of the Honolulu resi- 
dential area in the Diamond Head-Waiman- 
alo end of the Island of Oahu, making im- 
perative the release of Federal defense reser- 
vations in that area which could be accom- 
modated elsewhere; and 

“Whereas Bellows Field, situated in the 
fast growing Waimanalo community and 
having an ocean frontage of 2.8 miles with 
a fine sandy beach extending its full length, 
while originally an air field no longer has 
significance as such, and has become a rec- 
reational and training area and the site of 
global communication facilities, with the 
result that there is excess land not being 
put to ‘highest and best use’ and the beach, 
which should be public, is in the Federal 
reservation; and 

“Whereas by Executive Order No. 10648 
there were returned to the Territory por- 
tions of the Fort Ruger Reservation, but as 
to the Diamond Head Crater and surround- 
ing area it was specified that this shall be 
used for National Guard, Air National 
Guard, or civil defense purposes only, unless 
otherwise permitted by the Department of 
the Army, and this area is to situated in 
relation to Waikiki, and so vital in meeting 
the expanding residential needs of the pop- 
ulation, which has been prevented from ex- 

in the Pearl Harbor direction, that 
the Territory would like to obtain the re- 
lease of as much of this land as possible, 
making suitable arrangements in coopera- 
tion with the Defense Department for ac- 
commodation of any activity which might 
thereby be displaced: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 30th Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That the 
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President-of the United States, the Congress 
of the United States, the Department of De- 
fense, and in particular the Departments 
of the Army and Air Force, are hereby re- 
spectfully requested to give favorable con- 
sideration to and put into execution, the 
following program for putting to its highest 
and best use property in urban areas now 
held in Federal reservations, in order to 
meet the demands of the civilian economy 
of the Territory and at the same time im- 
plement the Department of Defense policy 
of replacing valuable properties with other 
properties serving defense needs at lower 
cost, that is: 

“(a) That Federal authorities, working 
with persons having knowledge of the local 
land situation designated by the Governor, 
develop a plan for the sale or leasing of the 
Fort De Russy property and sell or lease the 
same in such manner as to realize for the 
Federal Government the extremely high 
value of this property, to further the econ- 
omy of the Territory, to provide for addi- 
tional tourist facilities to take care of the 
tremendous influx of tourists, and enhance 
and improve the Waikiki area as a resort 
and convention area, it now being divided 
into two segments by reason of the inter- 
position of the undeveloped Fort De Russy 
lands; 

“(b) That the excess lands and the beach 
at Bellows Field be returned to the Terri- 
tory; 

(e) That the requirement that the 
Diamond Head Crater and surrounding area 
of Fort Ruger be used only for National 
Guard, Air National Guard, and civil de- 
fense purposes be removed; be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this con- 
current resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to each Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the Senate, the House of 
Representatives of the Congress, to the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Army, and the Secretary of the Air Force, to 
the Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii. 

“THE SENATE OF THE 
TERRITORY OF HAWAI, 
“Honolulu, T.H., April 27, 1959. 

“We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the 30th Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii on April 24, 1959. 

“FRANK H. LEE, 
“President of the Senate. 
Jas H. KAMO, 
“Clerk of the Senate. 


“THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
“Honolulu, T.H., April 27, 1959. 
“We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was adopted by the House 
of Representatives of the 30th Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii on April 25, 1959. 
BENNETT F. CRAVALHO, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives, 
HERMAN T. F. LUM, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 98 
“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to provide funds 
for a study to improve the bed of the 

Iao River, Wailuku, Maui 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the 30th 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii (the 
house of representatives concurring), That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
respectfully requested to provide funds for 
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the Corps of Engineers for the purpose of 
studying ways and means by which the bed 
of the Iao River, Wailuku, Maui, can be im- 
proved to the end that recurrent floods and 
erosion damage can be prevented; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
Concurrent Resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and to the Delegate to the 
Congress from the Territory of Hawali. 


“Honolulu, Hawaii, April 27, 1959. 
“We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was adopted by the Senate 
of the 30th Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii on April 23, 1959. 
HERBERT K. H. LEE, 
“President of the Senate. 
“JaMes H. KAMO, 
“Clerk of the Senate. 


“THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 
“Honolulu, Hawaii, April 27, 1959. 
“We hereby certify that the foregoing con- 
current resolution was adopted by the House 
of Representatives of the 30th Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii on April 25, 1959. 


“Speaker, House of Representatives. 


“Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
American Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, at Clearwater, Fla., favoring the 
adherence by the Federal Government to the 
policy of balanced budgets, and so forth; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the National 
Bataan Veterans Organization, at Carlsbad, 
N. Mex., protesting against the construction 
of a memorial on Corregidor commemorating 
those who served during World War II; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Senate of the 
Associated Students of the University of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H., protesting against the 
action of Chinese Communists in Tibet; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A petition signed by Gladis B. Voorhees, 
and 15 other members of the Religious Society 
of Friends, of La Jolla, Calif., praying that our 
Government, under God, lead a waiting world 
into the paths of righteousness and of peace; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by a committee on 
ordinary assembly, at Humacao, Puerto Rico, 
relating to statehood for Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of West 
Covina, Calif., favoring the enactment of the 
so-called McClellan bill of rights amendment 
to Senate bill 1555, the labor-m ent 
relations bill; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Resolutions adopted by Capital Post No. 9, 
the American Legion, and Capital Post No. 9, 
the American Legion Auxillary, both of the 
city of Salem, Oreg., favoring the extension 
of education and training benefits to all 
veterans who enter the service from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Voyagers of 
Voiture 165, of Medford, Oreg., favoring the 
extension of education and training benefits 
to all veterans who enter military service 
from February 1, 1955; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. , 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial, 
signed by Alice L. Gould, of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., relating to the nomination of Clare 
Luce to be ambassador to Brazil; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


1959 


RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION OF 
ARTICLE 14 OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION BY GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
MARYLAND 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Mary- 
land, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Tue STATE OF MARYLAND, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

I, J. Millard Tawes, Governor of the State 
of Maryland, and having control of the great 
seal thereof, do hereby certify, that the at- 
tached is a true and correct copy of Senate 
Joint Resolution 15, now known as Resolu- 
tion 27, of the acts of the General Assembly 
of Maryland of 1959. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and have caused to be hereto affixed 
the great seal of the State of Maryland at 
Annapolis, Md., this 5th day of May, in the 
year 1959. 

By the Governor: 

J. MILLARD TAWES. 
Tuomas B. FINAN, 
Secretary of State. 


RESOLUTION 27, AcTS oF 1959 


Senate joint resolution ratifying article 14 
of the Constitution of the United States 
Whereas the 14th amendment to the Con- 

stitution of the United States was proposed 

to the legislatures of the States of the United 

States by the 39th Congress on the 16th day 

of June 1866; and 

Whereas on the 21st day of July 1868 the 
Congress adopted and transmitted to the 
Department of State of the United States, a 
concurrent resolution declaring that the 
requisite number of three-fourths of the 
States of the Union had ratified the said 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States and that the said 14th amendment was 
thereby declared to be a part of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and 

Whereas the State of Maryland, on March 
23, 1867, rejected the proposed 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States and has not since ratified the same; 
and 

Whereas the said 14th amendment has 
long been a vital part of the Constitution of 
the United States and should be ratified by 
the State of Maryland to show the concur- 
rence of this great State with the principles 
therein enunciated; and 

Whereas the said 14th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States provides 
as follows, viz: 

“SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to the jur- 
isdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 
No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

“Sec. 2. Representatives shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of elec- 
tors for President and Vice President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, 
or the members of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being 21 years of age, and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebel- 
lion, or other crime, the basis of representa- 
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tion therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens 21 years of age in such State. 

“Sec. 3. No person shall be a Senator or 
Representative in Congress, or elector of 
President and Vice President, or hold any 
office, civil or military, under the United 
States, or under any State, who having pre- 
viously taken an oath, as a Member of Con- 
gress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State legislature, or 
as an executive or judicial officer of any 
State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the same, or given 
aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But 
Congress may by a vote of two-thirds of each 
House, remove such disability. 

“Sec. 4. The validity of the public debt of 
the United States, authorized by law, in- 
cluding debts incurred for payment of pen- 
sions and bounties for services in suppressing 
insurrection or rebellion shall not be ques- 
tioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or 
obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or 
rebellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations, and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 

“Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, That the foregoing amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States be and 
the same is hereby ratified to all intents and 
purposes as a part of the Constitution of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State 
of Maryland be and he is hereby requested 
to forward to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of the 
Senate of the United States and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, authentic copies of this 
resolution under the great seal of the State 
of Maryland, 


RESOLUTIONS OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], I present the following reso- 
lutions of the Rhode Island General 
Assembly and ask that they be appro- 
priately referred: 

H. 1076, entitled “Resolution memo- 
rializing Congress with respect to rais- 
ing the allowable income for persons re- 
ceiving less than the maximum amount 
under the Social Security Act.” 

H. 1651, entitled “Resolution memo- 
rializing Congress to order that Vic- 
tory—V-J Day shall be observed as a 
national holiday.” 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received and appropriately 
referred, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Finance: 

“H. 1076 
“Resolution memorializing Congress with 
respect to raising the allowable income for 
persons receiving less than the maximum 
amount under the Social Security Act 

“Whereas the allowable income under the 
present provisions of the Social Security Act 
is the same for all persons receiving the 
maximum amount or an amount less than 
the maximum under the said act; and 
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“Whereas it would be more equitable and 
just to give such person receiving less than 
the maximum amount under the Social Se- 
curity Act an allowable income which would 
aggregate an amount equal to the total if 
such person was receiving the maximum 
amount under the said act. Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they are 
hereby respectfully requested to consider the 
feasibility of increasing the allowable in- 
come for persons receiving less than the 
maximum amount under the Social Security 
Act so that the aggregate amount would 
equal the total if such person was receiving 
the maximum amount under said act; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
and he is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States and to the respective Presid- 
ing Officers in both branches of said Congress. 

“STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND 
PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

“I, August P. LaFrance, secretary of state 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, hereby certify that the afore- 
going is a true copy of resolution (H. 1076) 
entitled “Resolution memorializing Congress 
with respect to raising the allowable income 
for persons receiving less than the maxi- 
mum amount under the Social Security 
Act,” taken from the records in this office 
and compared with the original resolution 
(H. 1076) passed the general assembly at 
the January session, A.D. 1959, and became 
effective May 1, 1959, and now remaining on 
file and of record in this office. 

“In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and affixed the seal of the 
State of Rhode Island, this 5th day of May 
A.D. 1959. 

“AUGUST V. LAFRANCE, 


“Secretary of State.” 
(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island, identi- 
cal with the foregoing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance.) 
To the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“H. 1651 
“Resolution memorializing Congress in order 


that Victory (VJ) Day shall be observed 
as a national holiday 


“Resolved, That the members of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly, fully in accord 
with the desire of veterans to preserve the 
identity of special holidays for reminding 
our citizens of the arduousness of wars, now 
respectfully request the Members of the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
make every effort to have Victory (VJ) Day 
made a national holiday; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby authorized to transmit 
duly certified copies of this resolution to the 
Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in the Congress of the United States 
in the hope that each will make every effort 
to make Victory (VJ) Day observed through- 
out the entire Nation as a national holiday. 

“STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND 
“PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

“I, August P. LaFrance, secretary of state 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, hereby certify that the afore- 
going is a true copy of resolution (H. 1651) 
entitled “Resolution memorializing Con- 
gress in order that Victory (VJ) Day shall be 
observed as a national holiday,“ taken from 
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the records in this office and compared with 
the original resolution (H. 1651) passed by 
the general assembly at the January session, 
A.D. 1959 and became effective May 1, 1959, 
and now remaining on file and of record in 
this office. 

“In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and affixed the seal of the State 
of Rhode Island, this 5th day of May A.D. 
1959. 

“AUGUST P, LAFRANCE, 
“Secretary of State.” 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
legislature of my State of Wisconsin has 
recently adopted a joint resolution to 
memorialize this Congress to acquire, 
establish, and develop a Kettle-Moraine 
National Park in Wisconsin. 

The body of this resolution eloquently 
sets forth the compelling reasons why 
this petition should be granted. My col- 
league in the House of Representatives, 
Henry Reuss, of the Fifth District of 
Wisconsin, has been the moving force 
in the Congress of the United States to 
establish such a park. I have enthusias- 
tically supported him in the past. In 
fact, I have introduced legislation in the 
Senate for this purpose. I intend to 
continue to press for the enactment of 
this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin 
be appropriately referred, printed in the 
Recorp following these remarks; and I 
call it to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Senate for their careful scrutiny. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATE or WISCONSIN 
Joint RESOLUTION 32 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to acquire, establish, 
and develop a Kettle Moraine National 
Park in Wisconsin 


Whereas the Glacial Age, one of the most 
important chapters in the geographical and 
geological history of our country, was a me- 
dieval period when glaciers repeatedly in- 
vaded the north central and northeastern 
parts of the United States and gorgeously 
carved and remodeled the entire surface of 
this area into a huge panorama of one of 
nature's rarest wonderworks; and 

Whereas because the Kettle Moraine State 
Park in Wisconsin is the only memorial es- 
tablished in recognition of these historical 
facts of national moment that indelibly 
molded the geographical character of this 
great expanse; because the Kettle Moraine 
area is by far the most attractive and rep- 
resentative in which to establish a national 
park to commemorate the Glacial Age and its 
impact on this territory and the lives and 
habits of its people; because at present costs 
and rate of progress without the cooperation 
and aid of the Federal Government it will 
take the State of Wisconsin another 50 
years to complete acquisition and develop- 
ment of the Kettle Moraine State Park as 
proposed in a 1936 State survey; because this 
land must be purchased and developed soon 
before costs make the project pro- 
hibitive; and because it is important that not 
only Wisconsin but this entire north cen- 
tral and northeastern area be provided with 
a Kettle Moraine National Park to give out- 
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door recreational opportunities for its rapid- 
ly increasing population; the State of Wis- 
consin seeks the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in developing a Kettle Moraine Na- 
tional Park and promises active cooperation 
toward bringing to reality in the Kettle Mo- 
raine area a national park concept to prop- 
erly commemorate the Glacial Age: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate, the assembiy con- 
curring, That the Legislature of the State of 
Wisconsin memorializes the Congress of 
the United States to take necessary steps to 
acquire, establish, and develop a Kettle 
Moraine National Park in Wisconsin to prop- 
erly commemorate the Glacial Age, and 
pledges State cooperation toward bringing 
to reality, in the Kettle Moraine area in Wis- 
consin, such national park concept; and, be 
it further 
Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Honorable 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States, to each House of the Congress 
of the United States and to each Wisconsin 
Member thereof. 
PHILLEO NASH, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
GEORGE MOLINARO, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
NORMAN C. ANDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs.) 


RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
OF STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a series of resolutions adopted 
by organizations of the State of New 
York, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL DEFENSE BY QUEENS 
COUNTY CHAPTER, DEPARTMENT OF NEW 
YORK, RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
Whereas the United States is a free and 

independent country, whose citizens desire 

that she remain a free and independent na- 
tion, and 

Whereas the best way to guarantee that in- 
dependence is to be prepared to repeal any 
possible invader, and 

Whereas one of the prime requisites of be- 
ing prepared is to have adequate reserves 

(which includes the National Guard and 

Naval Militia), and 
Whereas the cost of maintaining adequate 

reserves is negligible as compared to the cost 

of reparations to an invading force, and 

Whereas ground forces are of the utmost 
value and are the prime requisite in taking 
and holding ground from an enemy, and 

Whereas the Department of Defense and 
the Department of the Army have been re- 
ducing the Reserve forces in number of units, 
number of officers and number of enlisted 
men since 1953, based primarily on economy, 
and 

Whereas we believe that these numbers 
should be increased instead of decreased: 

Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Queens County Chapter, 

Department of New York, Reserve Officers 

Association, in regular meeting assembled on 

March 19, 1959, To advocate that the Reserve 

forces be increased instead of decreased over 
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the numbers as of 1953, and that adequate 
funds be provided for their equipment and 
especially for their training; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to our Senators and Congress- 
men with a request that they enact such 
legislation as may be necessary to increase 
our Reserve forces, and to order the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of the 
Army in particular to maintain a greater 
Reserve than we had in the year 1953, or any 
other date of maximum strength; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded through channels to the National 
Headquarters of the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion for similar action by the Department of 
New York, and the national body. 


RESOLUTION oF KIWANIS CLUB OF YORKTOWN 


My Dear SENATOR: At the board of direc- 
tors meeting held on April 13 the following 
resolution was passed: 

“Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of York- 
town urges its members and also asks other 
Kiwanis clubs to urge their members, invit- 
ing still other Kiwanis clubs to do likewise, 
to write their respective Senators and Rep- 
resentatives requesting that the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 and the rules 
and regulations thereunder remain un- 
changed with the respect to the require- 
ment of oath; and be it further. 

Resolved, That the president and chair- 
man of the public and business affairs com- 
mittee of the Kiwanis Club of Yorktown 
write to their Senators and Representatives 
urging retention of said oath.” 

Very truly yours, 
CLARENCE C. KELLER, 
President. 


RESOLUTION DRAFTED AND ADOPTED BY HERK- 
IMER County (N. TJ.) POMONA GRANGE, 
APRIL 25, 1959 


Whereas in response to an expressed de- 
sire by the President and by Representative 
CHARLES HALLECK of Indiana to ascertain the 
views of the people on deficit spending; be 
it 

Resolved, That Herkimer County Pomona 
Grange protests the continuing and in- 
creasing deficit spending as carried out by 
the Government and Government agencies 
and that further appropriations and expen- 
ditures be considered in according to the 
following principles: 

I. That no appropriation be made above 
and beyond the estimated receipts from tax- 
ation. 

II, That no appropriation or expenditure 
be made that might contribute or continue 
waste in any Federal agency either in time, 
talent or funds. 

III. That no appropriation be made for 
any purpose to one agency when the sery- 
ices are already performed by an agency now 
in operation. 

IV. That appropriations be considered in 
the light of “pork barrelling” or for the sole 
benefit of a very few at the expenses of the 
whole, 

RESOLUTION or Emm Hunscn Post 596, 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED 

STATES, Mr. VERNON, N.Y. 


Whereas Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Emil Hubsch Post No. 596, 
is distressed by rumors that, under the guise 
of economy the forthcoming session of the 
Congress may adversely affect veterans leg- 
islation; either by curtailing its sustaining 
appropriations or by changing its present 
role; and 

Whereas perpetuation of veterans legisla- 
tion in full vigor and continuance of the 
present laws is vital to the interest of all 
veterans (without veterans there would be 
no country): Now, therefore, let it be and 
it is hereby 
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“Resolved, That Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Emil Hubsch Post No. 
596, does call upon its legislative representa- 
tives in both Houses to actively oppose any 
budgetary move to curtail the existing ap- 
propriations for the betterment of the vet- 
eran; and further be it 

“Resolved, That our legislative represent- 
atives conduce and abet for passage H.R. 
1181, for the purpose of a pension to World 
War I veterans; and further be it finally 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to our Represenatives in Congress 
and to the chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Department of the State of 
New York. 

PETER D. FAREWELL, 
Commander, Emil Hubsch Post No. 596. 
JAMES P, REILLY, 
Adjutant, 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a commitee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment. 

H.R. 147. An act to suspend temporarily 
the tax on the processing of palm oil, palm- 
kernel oil, and fatty acids, salts, and com- 
binations, or mixtures thereof (Rept. No. 
241); and 

H.R. 3681. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain chapel bells imported for 
the use of the Abelard Reynolds School Num- 
pong 42, Rochester, N.Y. (Rept. No. 242). 

42). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were sumbitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Frank A. Barrett, of Wyoming, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; 

Glen R. Harris, of California, and J. Pitt- 
man Stone, of Mississippi, to be members 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration; and 

Frank A. Barrett, of Wyoming, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Stanley Ormsbee Styles, of Saugerties, 
N.Y., to be comptroller of customs with head- 
quarters at New York; 

Joseph E. Talbot, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the U.S. Tariff Commission; 
and 

Robert Higgins, of Burlingame, Calif., to 
be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district numbered 28, with headquarters 
at San Francisco. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 1871. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Hubbell Trading Post National 
Historic Site, in the State of Arizona, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1872. A bill to amend the Historic Sites 
Act of August 21, 1935, to provide a method 
for preserving sites, areas, buildings, and 
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objects of national, regional or local his- 
torical significance which are threatened 
with destruction by federally financed pro- 
grams and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1873. A bill for the relief of A. E. Water- 
stradt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 1874. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, with re- 
spect to handling of agricultural commodi- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

S. 1875. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART (for himself ana Mr. 
McNamara) : 

S. 1876. A bill to provide for a memorial 
in the city of Detroit, Mich., to certain 
American soldiers who died in the War of 
1812; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 1877. A bill to amend the act of May 
26, 1949, as amended, to strengthen and im- 
prove the organization of the Department of 
State, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FuLBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 1878. A bill for the relief of Gabriel 
Michael Gogos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. SPARKMAN) : 

S. 1879. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (by request): 

S. 1880. A bill for the relief of the Crum 
McKinnon Building Co., of Billings, Mont.; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S.1881. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1882. A bill for the relief of Cheng Kai 

Ching; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1883. A bill to facilitate the transmission 
of electric power by the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the above bili, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. Brno of West Virginia, 
Mr, CLARK, Mr. COOPER, Mr. Harr, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. Mc- 
Namars, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Younc of Ohio, and Mr. YounG of 
North Dakota) : 

S. 1884. A bill to transfer the administra- 
tion of the program for distribution of sur- 
plus agricultural food commodities to needy 
persons, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture end Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kennepy when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1885. A bill for the establishment of a 
Commission on. Federal Taxation; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Wey when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1886. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to community 
antenna television systems and certain re- 
broadcasting activities; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Forelgn Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moss when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
Case of New Jersey, Mr. KEATING, 
and Mr. WLIAMs of New Jersey) 
(by request): 

S.J. Res. 96. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation of 
the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. STENNIS submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 116) providing for the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Presiding Officer 
of the Senate, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. STENNIS, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT OF HISTORIC SITES 
ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the preservation of 
sites, areas, buildings, and objects of 
historical significance which are threat- 
ened with destruction by construction 
programs financed in whole or in part by 
the Federal Government. 

There is growing concern over the 
destruction of cherished historical sites 
and buildings resulting from the large- 
scale construction programs taking place 
in our great country. I, of course, am 
heartily in favor of the construction, 
both private and public, that is taking 
place; such construction is necessary to 
meet the growing needs and demands of 
the expanding population. 

It is important, however, in the devel- 
opment of new and adequate facilities, 
that we not fail to give adequate consid- 
eration to the preservation of objects of 
historical significance. To needlessly 
destroy the reminders of our great his- 
tory would be tragic. Such destruction 
need not take place if we but exercise a 
little intelligent planning. 

Congress has already indicated its de- 
sire to preserve sites and objects of his- 
torical significance by way of the Amer- 
ican Antiquities Act of 1906 and the His- 
toric Sites Act of 1935. 

The bill which I am introducing would 
simply update such a preservation pro- 
gram by taking into account the sharp 
increase in building and construction 
programs financed in whole or in part 
by the Federal Government—such as the 
interstate highway program and the 
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urban renewal program to name but two 
such examples. 

The bill would amend the Historic 
Sites Act of 1935 by providing that when 
the Secretary of the Interior determines 
that a site, area, building or object of 
national, regional, or local historical 
significance will be seriously damaged or 
destroyed by a Federal program or by a 
State program, financed in whole or in 
part by Federal funds, he may orcer a 
halt to a Federal program and the denial 
of Federal funds to a State program un- 
til such project is modified so as to pro- 
vide to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
for the preservation of such historical 
site or building. 

This action by the Secretary of the 
Interior would be instituted by petition 
on the part of any State or political sub- 
division thereof, or the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, or any other 
organization recognized by the Secretary 
as being concerned with historic preser- 
vation, alleging that a historical site, 
building or object is threatened with 
destruction due to a federally financed 
project. Upon receipt of such a petition, 
or upon his own motion, the Secretary 
would be authorized to conduct public 
hearings to determine whether the site 
or building in question is in fact of his- 
torical significance, 

This bill also provides that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in consultation with 
organizations concerned with historical 
preservation, shall make a continuing 
study of ways to promote and encourage 
the restoration and preservation of his- 
torical sites and buildings and antiquities 
by governments, private organizations, 
and individuals. 

I am pleased to be able to announce 
that companion bills have been offered 
in the House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentative Henry S. Reuss, House bill 
6194, and Representative Frank THOMP- 
son of New Jersey, House bill 6680. 

I believe, Mr. President, that it is not 
asking too much, in view of the wide- 
spread construction programs in which 
the Federal Government is involved, that 
consideration be given to the preserva- 
tion of areas and objects of historical 
significance. Although ours is still a 
young country, we have already need- 
lessly destroyed altogether too many 
priceless historical buildings and areas. 
In the name of progress let us not forget 
our historic past. As we build for the 
future let us also take the time to assure 
the preservation of irreplaceable evi- 
dence of our cultural and historical 
heritage. This is what my bill is de- 
signed to do. I hope that favorable con- 
sideration will be given to this measure, 
not only for the benefit of present-day 
Americans, but more important for 
countless generations of future Ameri- 
cans, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1872) to amend the His- 
toric Sites Act of August 21, 1935, to 
provide a method for preserving sites, 
areas, buildings, and objects of national, 
regional, or local historical significance 
which are threatened with destruction 
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by federally financed programs, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


COMPETITION IN PROCUREMENT 
BY ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc] I introduce for appropriate 
reference, a bill which will seek to in- 
crease the declining percentage of Gov- 
ernment contracts which are now 
awarded on the basis of competitive 
bidding. 

Our aim in this bill, in essence, is to 
declare that the policy of competitive 
bidding should be applicable, as well, to 
negotiated contracts. It may be well to 
point out that about 85 percent of the 
aggregate defense contracts are nego- 
tiated. 

A similar bill is also being introduced 
by all the members of the New York 
State delegation in the other body, which 
means, in total, that the whole New 
York delegation is acting in this manner. 

Mr. President, we believe—and I think 
it is a unilateral conviction—that if the 
bill is passed it will result in improving 
the total percentage of prime defense 
orders which flow to the State of New 
York. 

We feel a very much larger percentage 
of the contracts is going to the west 
coast, particularly California, and a very 
much smaller percentage of the con- 
tracts is going to New York, than have 
heretofore gone there. 

Mr. President, we are realists, and we 
feel there must be some strong economic 
reasons for that fact. Hence we think 
we should deal with those economic rea- 
sons. 

The New York delegation proposes to 
do everything it can, in cooperation with 
New York businessmen, to see to it that 
business people in New York sharpen 
their pencils, bring about the greatest 
efficiency possible, and become capable 
of the greatest performance. 

Let me point out we are not fighting 
Californians; we admire them. We think 
they have done a great job in getting 
defense contracts. Hence the efforts of 
the New York delegation in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I first wish to complete my state- 
ment. 

Today, with U.S. defense expenditures 
of $45 billion representing over half the 
Federal budget, defense contract awards 
and procurement policies have a pro- 
found impact on the economic well-being 
of almost every major industrial region 
in the country. It is for this reason that 
every Member of New York’s congres- 
sional delegation is vitally concerned 
with the declining percentage of U.S. de- 
fense dollars spent in New York recently 
as compared with other States, particu- 
larly California. 

The junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. KEATING] and I recognize that in 
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order to get defense orders New York 
concerns must be competitive, and we 
are directing our effort to bring about 
the most effective cooperation between 
management, labor, and the communities 
in which the New York defense plants 
are located to attain this objective. This 
effort is vital to enable New York to at- 
tract again a material percentage of the 
defense business which has left New 
York and apparently gone to the west 
coast, particularly California. It is our 
desire in introducing this bill to right the 
competitive balance based on the merits, 
and by making competition a more active 
factor in the placement of defense orders. 

In an almost complete reversal of the 
figures in the last 8 years, California, 
which had 13.2 percent of the total value 
of prime defense contracts awarded in 
1951, captured the lion’s share of 21.4 
percent—value: $5.4 billion—in fiscal 
1958. Meanwhile, New York’s share 
slipped from 18.2 percent in 1951 to 11.6 
percent—value: $2.6 billion—in fiscal 
1958. The gap is widening monthly. 
Between July and December of 1958, 
California raised its record-breaking 
percentage to 26.6 percent, compared to 
a post-Korean war low for New York of 
only 10.6 percent. 

At the present rate of acceleration, and 
with nearly $10 billion in prime missile 
contracts already awarded to California, 
New York can fall more than $3 billion 
behind California in defense procure- 
ment by 1961, when Government con- 
tracts for military aircraft are expected 
to decline sharply. 

To assist every State, including New 
York, in getting its fair share of defense 
business, the 44 members of the New 
York congressional delegation are spon- 
soring the Armed Services Competitive 
Procurement Act of 1959. A thorough 
review of existing procurement proce- 
dures by the armed services has con- 
vinced me that our proposed legislation 
is needed to first, spell out as firm policy 
that the utilization of open, competitive 
bidding methods, as consistent with our 
national security needs, is the Govern- 
ment’s and the public’s best guarantee 
of economical, efficient purchasing of 
goods and services by defense agencies; 
second, provide that where our national 
security requires that open bidding be 
replaced by negotiation, such negotia- 
tion shall be of a competitive nature to 
the maximum degree possible, and 
should involve two or more concerns; 
and, third, include among those factors 
already given prime consideration by the 
armed services, in awarding business un- 
der the set-aside program, that a fair 
proportion of purchases be placed with 
(a) small business concerns, (b) con- 
cerns located in areas of substantial la- 
bor surplus, and (c) eligible suppliers 
who have received the smallest share of 
business as well as with those in differ- 
ent geographical areas of the Nation. 

Those are the chief objectives which 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1959 would seek to accomplish. Only 
$3.5 billion out of total defense procure- 
ment orders valued at $23 billion—less 
than 15 percent—is presently placed 
through formally advertised, open bids 
for which qualified firms from any State 
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have the opportunity to compete. Even 
after giving the greatest consideration 
to security requirements, this propor- 
tion of negotiated contracts seems un- 
usually high. 

Under the Defense Department's set- 
aside program, which allots contracts on 
a preference basis in labor surplus areas, 
$83 million was spent in 1958. An analy- 
sis of New York’s defense procurement 
share, even taking into account its allot- 
ment under this special program, points 
up the insufficient emphasis given to ma- 
jor areas of substantial labor surplus at 
the present time. The six major areas of 
unemployment in New York State are 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, Binghamton, 
Buffalo, New York, Syracuse, and Utica- 
Rome. Although these areas had 12 per- 
cent of the Nation's total unemployed in 
January 1959 and have industries heav- 
ily dependent upon Federal Government 
Defense orders, they received only 6 per- 
cent of total defense contract business. 
In March of this year, the rate of unem- 
ployment in these regions ranged from 
7.4 percent of the labor force in lower 
New York to 14.2 percent in Utica- 
Rome—including 11.5 percent in Buffalo, 
which has 60,500 unemployed—com- 
pared to the national average nf 6.4 per- 
cent. 

Not enough consideration, in my opin- 
ion, is being given the fact that our na- 
tional security also demands that tne 
economy of each region should be helped 
to maintain a level which can support 
the Federal Defense Establishment and 
our private economic system. According 
to the Treasury Department, the Federal 
tax collections in 1958 from New York 
State amounted to almost $15.4 billion— 
or 20 percent of the present Federal 
budget—as compared to California’s 
contribution of $6.7 billion. On a per 
capita basis, the average New Yorker 
contributed $280 last year in taxes to 
help pay the cost of U.S. defense pro- 
curement, while the average Californian 
paid in $135 for the same purpose. How- 
ever, the value of prime defense contracts 
awarded in California in 1958 amounted 
to $375 per capita, more than double the 
equivalent New York figure of $180 per 
person. 

Our proposed defense procurement 
legislation would give defense production 
firms in the New York areas concerned 
and every other hard-hit area in the 
other States an equal opportunity to 
compete for multi-billion-dollar prime 
contracts now awarded through negotia- 
tions. Once that opportunity is secured, 
I believe that the incentives to competi- 
tion will be sharper and that New York 
and other eastern States will gradually 
regain on the merits some of the billions 
of dollars in defense work presently being 
so heavily alloted to west coast firms. 

Mr. President, I now yield to my col- 
league from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, we in 
California believe in the competitive sys- 
tem of American business. We sympa- 
thize with the fact that New York is 
suffering from some unemployment. We 
will be perfectly willing to compete with 
New York with reference to defense con- 
tracts, not only in the case of contracts 
which are let on a competitive bid basis, 
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but also to compete in the case of nego- 
tiated contracts where, in the very na- 
ture of things, a contract cannot be sub- 
mitted to bid on specifications. 

I assume the bill the Senator is intro- 
ducing does not provide that, for ex- 
ample, a space vehicle contract would 
be subject to competitive bidding. 

Mr. JAVITS. Essentially, the bill 
provides for a policy declaration. It does 
not attempt to straitjacket the procure- 
ment agencies. Therefore, I think the 
substance of the conclusion of the Sen- 
ator from California is correct. I am 
sure the Senator will read the bill with 
great care. 

Mr. ENGLE. I certainly will. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope we may coope- 
rate, so long as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia feels with respect to the subject 
as he has stated. 

Mr. ENGLE. May I suggest that the 
Senator let his bill lie on the desk for a 
day or two? Perhaps my senior col- 
league may wish to join me in cospon- 
soring the proposed legislation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator for 
making that suggestion. I had intended 
to make that request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, which I introduce for 
appropriate reference, may lie on the 
table for 3 days, so that other Senators 
may join in the sponsorship of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from New York. 

The bill (S. 1875) to amend title 10 of 
the United States Code to encourage 
competition in procurement by the 
armed services, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Javits (for himself 
and Mr. Keatina), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ORGANIZATION 
OF STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the act of May 26, 1949, as 
amended, to strengthen and improve the 
organization of the Department of State, 
and for other purposes. This bill was 
submitted to the Vice President by let- 
ter on April 30, 1959. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Secretary of State, and I 
am introducing it in order that there may 
be a specific bill to which Members of 
the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp, together with 
a letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations to the 
Vice President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1877) to amend the act of 
May 26, 1949, as amended, to strengthen 
and improve the organization of the De- 
partment of State, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. FuLBRIGHT, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
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to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of May 26, 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 15la— 
151c), relating to the organization of the 
Department of State, is amended as follows: 

In section 2(b), revise the present lan- 
guage to read as follows: 

“(b) There is established in the Depart- 
ment of State an Office which shall be en- 
titled as designated by the President, either 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs 
or Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, which Office shall be filled by ap- 
pointment by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
incumbent of such Office shall recelye com- 
pensation at the rate of $22,000 a year and 
shall perform such duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State. Any pro- 
vision of law vesting authority in the ‘Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs’, or 
any other reference with respect thereto, is 
hereby amended to vest such authority in 
the Secretary of State.” 


The letter presented by Mr. FuLBRIGHT 

is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 30, 1959. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: There is trans- 
mitted herewith a draft of a proposed bill 
to amend the act of May 26, 1949, as 
amended, to strengthen and improve the or- 
ganization of the Department of State, and 
for other purposes. 

The bill is designed to give the Secretary 
greater flexibility in assigning duties to the 
second and third ranking officers of the De- 
partment. If enacted, it would replace the 
present third-ranking position of Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs with a 
position, the title of which will be either 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs or Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, as designated 
by the President. The incumbent of this po- 
sition will receive compensation at the rate 
of $22,000 per anum which is $500 less than 
the salary per annum of the first-ranking 
Under Secretary. Under this arrangement 
the President on the advice of the Secretary 
will have the necessary flexibility to assign 
functions to the two Under Secretaries as 
he deems most appropriate. 

At the present time, the Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs is by law a 
member of the board of directors and Chair- 
man of the Development Loan Fund. En- 
actment of the proposed bill would vest these 
duties in the Secretary of State. It is in- 
tended, however, that the duties of the Sec- 
retary in connection with the Development 
Loan Fund, including membership on the 
board and the chairmanship, will be dele- 
gated by the Secretary to the appropriate 
Under Secretary of State. 

A similar letter is being transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this legislation 
to the Congress for its consideration, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 
(For the Secretary of State.) 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1959 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
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amend the Small Business Act, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a sectional analysis of the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
sectional analysis will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1879) to amend the Small 
Business Act, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. SALTONSTALL (for him- 
self and Mr. SPARKMAN), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The sectional analysis presented by 
Mr. SALTONSTALL is as follows: 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS 
SHORT TITLE 


Section 1 provides that this act may be 
cited as the Small Business Act Amend- 
ments of 1959. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


Section 2 provides that, as used in this 
act, references to “the act” are to the Small 
Business Act as amended by the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958. 


REVOLVING FUND AUTHORIZATION 


Section 3 amends subsection 4(c) of the 
act in two respects. First, it increases from 
$900 million to $1,100 million the amount in 
which funds are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to a revolving fund in the Treasury for 
use by the Administration in the per- 
formance of the duties imposed upon it by 
the act. Second, it increases from $500 
Million to $700 million the amount of the 
revolving fund which may be outstanding at 
any one time for the purpose of making 
business loans pursuant to subsection 7(a) 
of the act. 

SBA’s projection of probable business loan 
activities through the next 15 months points 
up the necessity for this increase of $200 
million. It is presently estimated that bus- 
ness loans outstanding, together with un- 
disbursed loan authorizations, will total 
$431,800,000 as of June 30, 1959 and $553,- 
600,000 as of June 30, 1960. In addition, 
prudence requires that the Agency have 
a substantial reserve to cover unforeseeable 
variations in the factors (such as volume, 
size of loans, etc.) used in making the 
estimate. 


RENTAL PAYMENTS ON SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES 


Section 4 adds a new paragraph to sub- 
section 5(b) of the act, the effect of which 
is to authorize the Administration to make 
prepayments of rentals on safety deposit 
boxes used by it for the safeguarding of in- 
struments and other documents held as se- 
curity for loans made to small business con- 
cerns and others. 

SBA commonly accepts bearer bonds, stock 
certificates endorsed in blank and other 
Kinds of readily negotiable instruments as 
collateral on loans made pursuant to section 
7 of the act. Prudence requires that re- 
gional offices of the Agency should, on re- 
ceipt of such documents from borrowers, 
retain them in safety deposit boxes. Such 
boxes are usually rented on an annual basis 
and, with few exceptions, banks demand pay- 
ment in advance. 

By letter of June 3, 1955, SBA was notified 
by Mr. Frank H. Weitzel, Assistant Comp- 
troller General of the United States, that 
section 3648 of the Revised Statutes prohib- 
its such prepayments. The statute cited by 
him provides, in part, that “no advance of 
public money shall be made in any case un- 
less authorized by the appropriation con- 
cerned or other law.” Consequently regional 
offices have been able to use safety deposit 
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boxes only by obtaining the necessary funds 
from employees who, at the end of the 
rental period, claim reimbursement from 
SBA. 

Section 4 of the bill remedies this situation 
by inserting, in subsection 5(b) of the act, a 
provision that section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes shall not apply to prepayments of 
rentals made by SBA on safety deposit boxes. 


REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


Section 5 effects two substantive changes 
in section 10 of the act. First, it places the 
reports which the Administration is required 
to file, pursuant to subsections 10(a) and 
10(b), on an annual basis instead of a semi- 
annual basis. Second, it eliminates the sur- 
veys and reports which the Attorney General 
is required to make pursuant to subsection 
10(c). 

Subsection 10(a) of the act provides that 
the Administration shall make a report every 
6 months of operations under the act to the 
President, the President of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
containing the names of the business con- 
cerns to whom contracts are let and for whom 
financing is arranged by the Administration, 
together with the amounts involved, and 
containing such other information, com- 
ments, and recommendations as the Admin- 
istration may deem appropriate. 

Subsection 10(b) of the act provides that, 
on June 30 and December 31 of each year, 
the Administration shall make a report 
to the President, the President of the Sen- 
ate, and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, and the House Select 
Committee To Conduct a Study and Investi- 
gation of the Problems of Small Business, 
showing as accurately as possible for each 
such period the amount of the funds ap- 
propriated to the Administration that it has 
expended in the conduct of each of its 
principal activities such as lending, procure- 
ment, contracting, and providing technical 
and managerial aids. 

Under existing law, therefore, SBA must 
submit two reports every 6 months concern- 
ing its operations. These requirements were 
laid down when SBA was initiated as a tem- 
porary agency of the Government to con- 
duct programs, for the assistance of small 
business, which were considered to be ex- 
perimental and which were generally ex- 
pected to be of limited duration. The prin- 
cipal reason for requiring reports at such 
short intervals was to furnish the President 
and Congress with information essential to 
a determination of the recurring question 
whether the programs should be continued. 

With the establishment of SBA as a per- 
manent agency of the Government, the need 
for such frequent reports has been substan- 
tially lessened. In view of this, as well as 
the unnecessary expense involved in pre- 
paring and issuing 2 reports every 6 
months, it is believed that SBA should, like 
virtually all other permanent agencies, re- 
port on an annual basis. Under the pro- 
visions of section 5, both reports are to be 
filed on June 30 of each year. 

Subsection 10(c) of the act directs the 
Attorney General to make, or request the 
Federal Trade Commission to make for him, 
surveys for the purpose of determining any 
factors which may tend to eliminate com- 
petition, create, or strengthen monopolies, 
injure small business, or otherwise promote 
undue concentration of economic power in 
the course of the administration of the act. 
He is required to submit to the Congress 
and the President, at such times as he 
deems desirable, reports setting forth the re- 
sults of such surveys and including such 
recommendations as he may deem desir- 
able. 

This subsection adds little, if anything, 
to the authority and responsibilities pres- 
ently reposed in the Attorney General by 
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the antitrust laws and other statutes. Its 
presence in the act serves no useful pur- 
pose. On the other hand the subsection, 
by its peculiar wording, suggests that the 
Attorney General must exercise special 
vigilance over the operations of the Ad- 
ministration to detect and prevent viola- 
tions of law. This, of course, was not the 
intent. Indeed the legislative history of 
the act indicates that the subsection was 
inserted inadverently. For these reasons, 
section 5 of the bill deletes it from the act. 


SEPARABILITY PROVISION 


Section 6 contains the standard separabil- 
ity provision. 


FACILITATION OF TRANSMISSION 
OF ELECTRIC POWER 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
about to introduce a bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be allowed to 
speak on it in excess of the 3 minutes 
allowed under the order which has been 
entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Idaho 
may proceed. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which will require applicants for power 
line rights-of-way across Federal lands 
to agree to allow the United States to 
utilize any unneeded excess capacity in 
the lines for the purpose of transport- 
ing—wheeling—federally generated elec- 
tric power to Federal agencies, to rural 
electric cooperatives, and to statutory 
preference customers. This wheeling 
will be subject to reasonable terms and 
conditions, including payment by the 
Government of its share of the costs and 
amortization and interest on the facili- 
ties used; reasonable use by the Govern- 
ment; recapture of the use of the line by 
the right-of-way holder on 30-month 
notice; and reciprocal privileges to pri- 
vate utility companies in Government 
lines. 

I introduce this bill reluctantly, for its 
objective could as well be obtained by 
regulatory action within the Interior De- 
partment. In fact, until 1954 the In- 
terior Department had a regulation 
which is the model for this bill, and the 
validity of the regulation had been up- 
held by the Federal courts. Having this 
in mind, I wrote to Secretary of the In- 
terior Fred A. Seaton last January, sug- 
gesting that he give consideration to 
reinstituting this regulation. 

I should like to read the letter I wrote 
to the Secretary: 

JANUARY 28, 1959. 
Hon. FRED A. SEATON, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: During the last 2 
years I have made an attempt to assist the 
rural electric cooperatives and other public 
power users in southern Idaho in their ef- 
forts to secure an additional supply of power. 
One of the subjects discussed from time to 
time has been the feasibility of transmitting 
Federal power from the Bonneville Power 
Administration system to the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation transmission system in southern 
Idaho, over lines constructed and operated 
by a private utility company. 

It is my understanding that prior to Au- 
gust 1954, the regulations of the Department 
of Interior enabled the Secretary to require a 
private utility whose lines crossed public 
domain land to wheel Federal power, subject 
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to reasonable charges including amortiza- 
tion, as a condition of the grant of the ease- 
ment. 

I believe that this type of arrangement was 
in the public interest and that its validity 
was upheld in court proceedings. I am giv- 
ing consideration to the introduction of leg- 
islation which would make this the statutory 
rule. 

Characteristics of the load requirements 
in the Bonneville area and in southern Idaho, 
according to testimony furnished by the 
Bonneville engineers and Bureau of Recla- 
mation officials, make this integration seem 
desirable from the point of view of both 
agencies. Both of them, and the Bureau of 
Land Management which has control of the 
public domain land, are under your jurisdic- 
tion. Therefore it is possible that you may 
desire to reimpose this requirement by reg- 
ulation rather than have legislative action 
undertaken in this area. 

It seems to me that it is in the public 
interest that the wheeling regulation be re- 
instituted. I do not know whether a change 
in the regulations would have any effect on 
the existing private powerline or furnish any 
help to the power-short cooperatives. How- 
ever, studies by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and Bonneville Power Administration show 
that the integration between the two sys- 
tems would provide at least 13,000 kilowatts 
of firm power without the expenditure of 
public money to create new facilities. Had 
the regulation not been revoked, I believe 
this integration would have been established 
long ago. 

Excess capacity is capacity otherwise 
wasted, and we cannot for long tolerate 
waste in the electric power field. Further- 
more, the preference policy is ingrained in 
our law, and this type of regulation imple- 
ments that policy. 

I hope you will reinvoke the regulation, or 
a similar one. If you have determined not 
to, I will appreciate it if you will so ad- 
vise me, so that I may introduce legisla- 
tion to achieve the same result. 

I would be more than pleased to discuss 
this matter with you, in your office or else- 
where, if you desire to do so. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. President, the Secretary has 
acknowledged my letter, but he has not 
substantively replied to it. I conclude 
that he does not intend to, so I am in- 
troducing the bill, as I told him I would. 

Notwithstanding I have had no direct 
answer, the Department of Interior has 
apparently given attention to the sug- 
gestion I made, and at least has recog- 
nized the public interest which would be 
served. The Department last month re- 
leased to the press a copy of a letter of 
Assistant Secretary Aandahl to the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, dated April 9, 1959. In this letter, 
the efficacy of a wheeling regulation is 
recognized, but the buck is neatly passed 
to the Federal Power Commission. In- 
terior suggests that the FPC ought to in- 
clude a wheeling provision in its amended 
license to the Idaho Power Co. covering 
its transmission line connecting the 
Brownlee and Oxbow Dams on the Snake 
to other companies in the Northwest 
Power Pool. 

Assistant Secretary Aandahl is some- 
what diffident, perhaps because he feels 
the rejoinder might well be that if the 
Secretary of Interior wants a wheeling 
provision he has ample authority and 
precedent to reinvoke his 1954 regula- 
tion. He needs this wheeling provision 
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included in the FPC license only if the 
Idaho Power Co. refuses to enter into a 
contract with the Bureau of Reclamation 
to wheel power to the southern Idaho 
cooperatives. Hesays: 

We have no reason to believe that our cur- 
rent negotiations with the [Idaho Power] 
company will not be satisfactorily concluded. 
In the event they are, we would, of course, 
have no need of license conditions looking 
toward transfer of power between the Gov- 
ernment’s southern Idaho plants and the 
Government’s Columbia River system. In 
the event, however, that such negotiations 
were to fail, then the issue of license con- 
ditions might indeed be pertinent, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Bureau of Reclamation 
press release of April 13. with the at- 
tached letter of April 9 from Assistant 
Secretary Aandahl, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Press release of Bureau of Reclamation, 
Apr. 13, 1959] 


INTERIOR ASKS FPC To RESERVE WHEELING 
RIGHTS IN GOVERNMENT'S BEHALF IN Li- 
CENSING IDAHO PowER Co. TRANSMISSION 
LINES 
The Department of the Interior, in a let- 

ter to the Federal Power Commission, has 

asked that the Commission keep the door 
open to use for transmission of federally 
generated power, the lines for which the 

Idaho Power Co. is seeking a license in con- 

nection with its Brownlee-Oxbow hydroelec- 

tric projects on the Snake River. 

The lines in the license now involved ex- 
tend west and north from Boise and either 
now or will interconnect with the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration transmission grid 
and those of the Washington Water Power 
Co. and the Pacific Power & Light Co. Pro- 
vision for use of lines by the Federal Govern- 
ment was included in a license issued by the 
Federal Power Commission to the Idaho Pow- 
er Co. in 1953 for transmission lines of the 
Bliss project running generally east from 
Boise to American Falls, Idaho. These con- 
ditions were challenged by the company but 
were sustained by the Supreme Court. 

The Department is presently negotiating 
with the Idaho Power Co. for an integration 
and wheeling arrangement which will haye 
the effect of increasing the firm power avail- 
able for sale to preference customers of the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s southeastern Idaho 
hydroelectric plants by 13,000 kilowatts. 

The Department advised the Commission 
that the Idaho Power Co. had expressed a 
willingness to enter into negotiations with 
the Bureau of Reclamation for an integration 
agreement by which the Reclamation system 
would achieve the benefits of integration 
with the Northwest Power Pool. Coordina- 
tion of the output of Northwest hydroelectric 
plants, including Federal plants and those 
licensed by the FPC, is accomplished through 
the Northwest Power Pool. These negotia- 
tions are now in progress. 

“We have no reason to believe that our 
current negotiations with the company will 
not be satisfactorily concluded,” the Depart- 
ment’s letter stated. “In the event they are 
we would, of course, have no need of license 
conditions looking toward transfer of power 
between the Government’s southern Idaho 
plants and the Government’s Columbia River 
system. In the event, however, that such 
negotiations were to fail, then the issue of 
license conditions might indeed be per- 
tinent.” 

The Department's letter to the Federal 
Power Commission is attached. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1959. 
JEROME K, KUYKENDALL, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR, KUYKENDALL: This letter deals 
with the transmission line phases of the 
Idaho Power Co.'s licensed projects Nos. 1971 
(Brownlee) and 1975 (Bliss). Our com- 
ments were requested on certain of the 
lines involved from the Commission's sec- 
retary’s letters of June 23, June 24, July 2, 
and November 28, 1958. In addition, we 
note that his letter to the company of No- 
vember 20, 1957, advised that a Commission 
staff study had concluded that, among 
others, the Quartz-Lagrande 230-kilovolt 
transmission line (by which the Idaho 
Power Co. system is interconnected with the 
transmission system of the Bonneville Power 
Administration) is a primary line subject to 
license as a part of project No. 1971 and 
suggested that application for amendment of 
the license for project No. 1971 be made to 
include the Quartz-Lagrande line as a part 
of that license. 

Joint studies of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion undertaken late in 1957 and reported 
upon in a Bonneville Power Administration 
office memorandum dated January 23, 1958, 
indicate that substantial benefits would ac- 
crue to the Bureau of Reclamation southern 
Idaho power system (and hence to the area’s 
power resources) by integration and coordi- 
nation of that system with the system of 
the Bonneville Power Administration. 

The matter was extensively considered in 
hearings before the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee on “Columbia Basin 
Problems,” May 14, 15, and 23, 1958. A copy 
of the printed hearings is enclosed. The 
BPA staff memorandum above referred to 
appears at page 92 of appendix A to the 
printed hearings. Attention is also called 
to the direct testimony thereon, including 
the following: 

Prepared statement of Bonneville Power 
Administrator Pearl, page 10. 

Testimony of C. E. Mohler, engineer, 
Bonneville Power Administration, pages 17 
to 20. 

Testimony of Assistant Secretary Aandahl 
and Dr. Pearl, pages 21, 22, and 41. 

Testimony of Regional Director Harold T. 
Nelson, Bureau of Reclamation, Boise, Idaho, 
pages 190 to 233. 

Essential to any integration of the Rec- 
lamation and BPA systems, of course, are 
the transmission facilities of the Idaho 
Power Co. which are the subject of the 
above-identified letters from the secretary 
of the Commission. 

As will be noted from the foregoing 
printed hearings, the Idaho Power Co. has 
expressed a willingness to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Bureau of Reclamation for 
an integration agreement looking toward 
achievement by the Bureau of the benefits 
of integrating its system with the North- 
west Power Pool, this arrangement in turn 
turning on the outcome of the company’s 
own negotiations relative to integration 
with the Northwest Power Pool. The com- 
pany, as you know, has publicly indicated 
that it has made such arrangements with 
certain members of the Northwest Power 
Pool, and that the Oxbow-Lewiston line is 
to be the vehicle for effectuating that inte- 
gration. 

Negotiations between the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and the company got actively un- 
der way at about the same time as the above- 
noted Senate committee hearings and have 
been actively pursued. In them, we are 
seeking to achieve, through direct integra- 
tion with the company’s system, which in 
turn requires coordination of the company’s 
project No. 1971 with the Northwest Power 
Pool, substantially similar benefits for 
Bureau of Reclamation customers as would 
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result from a direct integration of the 
Bureau's system with that of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 

In the absence of agreement with the 
company on an appropriate integration ar- 
rangement, there would be required, in or- 
der to achieve the benefits of integration 
and also to enable the Government ade- 
quately to make such benefits available to 
its southern Idaho area customers, license 
provisions applicable to the company’s proj- 
ect 1971 lines similar to those already en- 
compassed in the Bliss project license No. 
1975. The inclusion of such provisions 
would in such circumstances, of course, be 
within the Commission’s authority under 
the doctrine and for the reasons set forth 
in the Bliss case (E.P.C. v. Idaho Power Co, 
344 U.S. 17). The present circumstances 
are, as you will understand, identical with 
the circumstances considered by the Com- 
mission in the case of the Bliss license. 
Up to now, the Bliss provision has not been 
practicable of utilization. This situation 
would now be remedied with applicability 
of a similar provision to the lines referred 
to in the foregoing letters from the secre- 
tary of the Commission. 

We had been hopeful that our negoti- 
ations would have been completed prior to 
Commission action with respect to any of 
the lines involved, so that we could make 
timely definitive comment. 

In the circumstances we wish now to 
advise the Commission of our views with 
respect to the pertinent transmission lines 
of the Idaho Power Co. 

We have no reason to believe that our cur- 
rent negotiations with the company will not 
be satisfactorily concluded. In the event 
they are, we could, of course, have no need of 
license conditions looking toward transfer of 
power between the Government's southern 
Idaho plants and the Government's Columbia 
River system. In the event, however, that 
such negotiations were to fall, then the issue 
of license conditions might indeed be 
pertinent. 

We, therefore, request the following: 


(1) That pending conclusion of our nego- 


tiations with the company, the Commission 
in any action it might take in the meantime 
with respect to project lines not now included 
in the license for project No, 1971, including 
the Quartz-Lagrande 230-kilovolt line, re- 
serve the right to take further action to 
provide for the U.S. rights of the nature speci- 
fied in article 29 of the Bliss license, No. 1975; 

(2) That the Commission require that the 
Quartz-Lagrande line be brought under the 
license for project No. 1971 and be subject to 
the foregoing recommended reservation; 

(3) That any lines added to the outstand- 
ing Bliss license be made subject to the pro- 
visions of article 29 thereof; 

(4) That the Commission modify its order 
of March 19 by the inclusion therein of a 
provision consistent with request No. 1; and 

(5) That in connection with the Brownlee- 
Boise branch and Brownlee-Baker lines, there 
be included in such amendment to license as 
may be issued, the following stipulation: 

“The United States, acting pursuant to the 
Federal reclamation laws, may cross or 
otherwise use the transmission line right-of- 
way granted by this license with irrigation 
works including reservoirs, pipelines, ditches, 
and canals; power works including electric 
transmission and distribution lines; and 
operating roads and communication lines. 
The licensee hereby releases the United 
States from all damages or claims for dam- 
ages which may result from the construction, 
operation, or maintenance by the United 
States of such aforementioned facilities, and 
at its sole cost and expense shall remove or 
adopt the transmission line facilities con- 
structed and operated pursuant to this li- 
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cense to accommodate the aforementioned 
facilities of the United States.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Frep G. AANDAHL, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
seems to me a poor way indeed to protect 
the public interest. 

Would it not be better for the Interior 
Department, as the manager of much of 
the land over which these lines pass, to 
insist that the public interest be given 
paramount consideration as a condition 
of the right to use the public land? 
Many years ago, the Bureau of Land 
Management, Department of the Inte- 
rior, protected the public interest by re- 
quiring purchasers of Government tim- 
ber, as a condition of the purchase, to 
allow the use of their land by other pur- 
chasers to remove other Government 
timber. The result was competition and 
a better price to the Government for its 
timber, and an end to the tollgate prac- 
tices which had grown up. 

The same principle is embodied in the 
bill I am introducing. Congress must 
provide that excess electric transmis- 
sion capacity should not lie idle, while 
customers who could use the power are 
starving for it. Utility companies are 
permitted to operate as monopolies, and 
by law guaranteed a fair return on their 
investment. They should not be heard 
to say that this is strictly a private mat- 
ter, and that the Government’s remedy 
is to build a wasteful and duplicative 
parallel transmission line. 

The Interior Department’s urging to 
the Federal Power Commission that it 
use its licensing power to accomplish this 
objective is no answer, particularly since 
this matter lies within Interior's own 
regulatory power. Indeed, it has been 


suggested to me that Interior made its 


request too late for the FPC to include 
this provision in its amendment to the 
Idaho Power Co. license. If this is so, 
it is a travesty on the public interest. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill, for 
apprcpriate reference, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1883) to facilitate the 
transmission of electric power by the 
United States, introduced by Mr. CHURCH, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
head of the Department or agency having 
jurisdiction over lands owned by the United 
States, shall as a condition precedent. to the 
granting of any right to use such lands for 
an electrical transmission line having a nor- 
mal voltage of thirty-three kilovolts or more, 
require the permittee to agree to allow the 
United States to utilize for the transmission 
of electrical power any surplus capacity 
of the line in excess of the capacity needed 
by the permittee for the transmission of 
electrical power in connection with his op- 
erations and to allow the United States to in- 
crease the capacity of the line or facility at 
the expense of the United States and to uti- 
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lize the increased capacity for the transmis- 
sion of electrical power. 

Sec. 2. Utilization by the United States of 
the surplus or increased capacity shall be 
subject to the following terms and condi- 
tions: 

(a) The United States may interconnect 
its lines with those of the permittee in a 
manner conformable to standards of prac- 
tice approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

(b) The expense of interconnection will be 
borne by the United States, and the United 
States will at all times provide and maintain 
adequate switching, relaying, and protective 
equipment so as to insure that the normal 
and efficient operation of the permittee's 
line will not be impaired. 

(c) After any interconnection is com- 
pleted, the permittee shall operate and 
maintain his line in good condition; and, 
except in emergencies, shall maintain in a 
closed position all connections under the 
permittee’s control between the permittee’s 
line and the interconnecting facilities pro- 
vided by the United States. 

(d) The interconnected power systems of 
the United States and the permittee will be 
operated in parallel. 

(e) The transmission of electrical power 
by the United States over the permittee's 
line will be affected in such manner and 
quantity as will not interfere unreasonably 
with the permittee’s use and operation of 
the line in accordance with the permittee’s 
normal operating standards, except that the 
United States shall have the exclusive right 
to utilize any increased capacity of the line 
which has been provided at the expense of 
the United States, 

(f) The permitee will not be obligated to 
allow the transmission over his line by the 
United States of electrical power to any 
person receiving service from the permittee 
on the date of the filing of the application 
for a right-of-way, other than persons en- 
titled to statutory preference in connection 
with the distribution and sale of electrical 
power by the United States. 

(g) The United States will pay to the per- 
mittee an equitable share of the total 
monthly cost of maintaining and operat- 
ing the part of the permittee’s line utilized 
by the United States for the transmission of 
electrical power, the payment to be an 
amount in dollars representing the same 
proportions of the total monthly operation 
and maintenance cost of such part of the 
line as the maximum amount in kilowatts 
of the power transmitted on a scheduled 
basis by the United States over the permit- 
tee’s line during the month bears to the 
total capacity in kilowatts of that part orf 
the line. The total monthly cost may in- 
clude interest and amortization, in accord- 
ance with the system of accounts prescribed 
by the Federal Power Commission, on the 
permittee’s net total investment (exclusive 
of any investment by the United States) 
in the part of the line utilized by the United 
States. 

(h) If, at any time the permittee needs 
for the transmission of electrical power in 
connection with its operations the whole or 
any part of the capacity of the line there- 
tofore determined to be surplus to its needs, 
the permittee may recover use of such needed 
capacity by giving the department or agency 
head thirty months’ notice, in advance, of 
the permittee's needs in this respect. Such 
recovery of capacity shall not decrease the- 
utilization by the United States of the par- 
ticular line insofar as increased capacity, if 
any, was provided by the United States at 
its expense. 

(1) If, during the existence of the right- 
of-way, the permittee desires reciprocal ac- 
commodations for the transmission of elec- 
trical power over the interconnecting sys- 
tem of the United States to its line, such 
reciprocal accommodations will be accorded 
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under terms and conditions similar to those 
prescribed in this section with respect to 
the transmission by the United States of 
electrical power over the permittee’s line. 

(j) The terms and conditions prescribed in 
this section may be modified at any time 
by means of a supplemental agreement ne- 
gotiated between the permittee and the head 
of the department or agency or his designee. 
Two copies of each such supplemental agree- 
ment entered into shall be transmitted 
promptly to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Sec. 3. The heads of the departments or 
agencies having jurisdiction over lands owned 
by the United States are authorized and di- 
rected to issue rules and regulations neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. The Federal Power Com- 
mission is authorized and directed to pro- 
vide technical advice and suggestions to en- 
courage uniformity to the heads of the de- 
partments and agencies in connection with 
rules and regulations issued or proposed to 
be issued pursuant to this Act. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act: 

(a) “Line” includes: 

(1) All types of facilities for the transmis- 
sion of electric power and facilities for the 
interconnection of such facilities. 

(2) The entire transmission line of which 
the segment crossing lands of the United 
States forms a part. 

(b) “Right” includes any type of right, 
authority, or permission. 

(c) “Permittee” includes the recipient, the 
holder, and the user of any right subject to 
this Act. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 
1959 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senators Murray, BYRD of 
West Virginia, CLARK, COOPER, Hart, 
HUMPHREY, MCGEE, McNamara, McCar- 
THY, MoRsE, RANDOLPH, YARBOROUGH, 
Younc of Ohio, Younc of South Dakota, 
and myself, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill designed to improve the 
administration of the program for the 
distribution of surplus agricultural food 
commodities to needy persons. 

This program has long been a frus- 
trating paradox. At the same time we 
allow huge surpluses of farm products 
to overwhelm the storage facilities of 
the country, at least 17 million of our 
citizens in family units suffer from some 
form of malnutrition due to insufficient 
food. We have authorized price support 
expenditures totaling in excess of $3 bil- 
lion per year but use only a small frac- 
tion of the commodities purchases—less 
than 3 percent—for food donations to 
the needy. In fiscal 1957, 489 million 
tons of surplus foods were distributed 
to needy persons, but in 1958, when 
large-scale unemployment brought with 
it privation and hunger, 18 million fewer 
tons of food were distributed to the 
needy. 

I have long supported and urged the 
expansion of our Public Law 480 pro- 
gram, under which our agricultural sur- 
pluses can be used to raise the standard 
of living of our friends and allies, serve 
as an instrument of policy in our search 
for world peace and stability, and help 
the democracies repel totalitarian chal- 
lenges. A similar approach to those of 
our own undernourished, underpriv- 
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ileged, and overlooked citizens is a nat- 
ural complement to that program. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
broad authority under section 32 of Pub- 
lic Law 320, 74th Congress, and sections 
407 and 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 to purchase food products and to 
make surplus stocks available to the 
needy. But this is wholly discretionary 
and has been sparingly utilized. Last 
year, despite unemployment which 
reached 5,437,000 and average earnings 
of 15 percent of our families below $40 
per week, the Secretary used no section 
32 funds in the food distribution pro- 
gram, although he will soon be turning 
8 an unused 844 million from this 

und. 

The distribution of foods and the 
number of people eligible in each State 
bear no apparent relationship to pop- 
ulation, poverty, unemployment, or any 
other ascertainable criteria. It is re- 
assuring to know about 829,550 needy 
persons in Pennsylvania and 331,441 
needy persons in Mississippi received 
surplus food. But why did only 35,397 
persons in California, 3,609 in Massachu- 
setts, and 607 in North Carolina partici- 
pate in the program? In California, 
Massachusetts, and North Carolina 
stomachs can be just as empty, arms 
just as thin, and diet just as deficient as 
in Mississippi and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point a table prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture showing the 
State-by-State record of needy persons 
et i surplus foods during December 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

The State-by-State record of recipients, 

December 1958 


T amen E a econ 131, 571 
— ee E ee 2 34, 851 
KEA C ERTE EE E cateianin nics 219, 354 
a SeS AAA 35, 397 
G e o ETET OT E R 25, 429 
oh a a 1. 156 
District ot Columbia 37, 162 
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The State-by-State record of recipients, 
December 1958—Continued 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the existence of unused and 
deteriorating farm surpluses in the face 
of tragic need is morally wrong, econom- 
ically wasteful and indefensible. 

There are, basically, eight reasons why 
our present program does not work. 
They are: 

First. Many communities cannot par- 
ticipate because they are unable to pay 
the cost of local storage and distribution. 

Second. It exists as a fringe activity 
of the USDA. 

Third. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is basically opposed to the idea of donat- 
ing food. 

Fourth. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, seeking to minimize losses, is 
reluctant to process and donate com- 
modities for which there is any prospec- 
tive reimbursable use. 

Fifth. Costs of the donations program 
are erroneously charged to the farm pro- 
gram, 

Sixth. No attention is paid to sub- 
sistence food needs, which the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is best equipped to determine. 

Seventh. Standards are lacking for 
equitable distribution of surpluses. 

Eighth. The types of food distributed 
are limited, unappealing, and insufficient 
for adequate diets. 

The bill I am introducing would cure 
all these defects. 

First. It would transfer to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
the responsibility for distribution of the 
food. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion would continue to purchase and 
store crops and the Department of Agri- 
culture would retain full responsibility 
for parity prices and agricultural opera- 
tions—but HEW would take over the wel- 
fare phase of the program. 

Second. All costs would be allocated 
to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, where they belong. It is 
time we recognized that the program is 
a welfare program rather than an agri- 
cultural program. 

Third. The emphasis of the program 
would be shifted to the consumer side of 
the picture. Desirable as it is to reduce 
surplus stocks, this should not be the 
sole criteria for determining distribu- 
tion to the needy. Equally important is 
the standard of living of the needy. 

Fourth. In order to provide a balanced 
diet to the needy $150 million is author- 
ized for purchases of such necessary food 
items as milk, butter, eggs, fruits and 
vegetables, poultry and other meats. 
Purchases will be made so as to improve 
—.— income to the fullest extent pos- 

e. 
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Fifth. Although States and local gov- 
ernmental units would continue to es- 
tablish standards of eligibility, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is authorized to give general direc- 
tion to this procedure by promulgating 
minimum and maximum standards of 
eligibility. 

Sixth. Local welfare agencies would be 
given limited financial assistance in 
transporting, storing, and distributing 
the food. 

This bill deprives the Department of 
Agriculture of none of its responsibil- 
ities for price support and for the acqui- 
sition of commodities. Even in the dis- 
tribution of these products it will be 
consulted. But the bill does place con- 
trol over the welfare program in the 
department where it belongs. It is a 
step toward the resolution of the para- 
dox of unused abundance in the presence 
of great need. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point a summary of the provisions 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE BILL To 
‘TRANSFER THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PRO- 

- GRAM FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS 
AGRICULTURAL Foop COMMODITIES TO NEEDY 
PERSONS AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Section 1 provides that the act may be 
cited as the “Food Administration Act of 
1959”. 

Section 2 declares that the Congress finds 
that malnutrition and want exist in the 
midst of huge surpluses of various farm 
products, that the distribution of food to 
needy persons is more properly a function of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare than the Department of Agriculture. 

Section 3: 

(1) Transfers the distribution of surplus 
food to needy persons from the Department 
of Agriculture to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

(2) Authorizes limited assistance by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to State and local governments for the stor- 
age and handling of surplus foods. 

(3) Empowers the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to establish stand- 
ards of eligibility and to purchase additional 
foods for the purpose of improving the health 
among lower income groups. 

Section 4 defines the terms under the act. 

Section 5 transfers the distribution of the 
domestic food programs for use by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, family units, chari- 
table institutions and hospitals, and lower 
income groups from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; continues the distribution of 
surplus foods for use in nonprofit school- 
lunch programs and nonprofit summer camps 
in the Office of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The section further provides that the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget is authorized 
to transfer the administrative personnel, the 
housekeeping records and assets, and the 
moneys allocated for this purpose from the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Section 6 authorizes and directs the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, upon the request 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to make available a maximum quan- 
tity of surplus agricultural food products for 
needy persons. It further directs the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to handle the 
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processing, packaging, and delivering to des- 
ignated points. 

Section 7 provides that, with the exception 
of those surplus products which can be sold 
for the total amount of cost, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall have 
first priority of surplus foods held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for distribu- 
tion to the needy. 

Section 8 grants the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare $150 million for 
supplementary foods to provide a more ade- 
quate and nutritious diet for needy persons. 

Section 9 grants authority to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to extend 
limited financial assistance to State and local 
subdivisions to defray the costs of food dis- 
tribution to needy persons. The section pre- 
scribes standards upon which the Secretary 
shall base his formula for extending the 
limited assistance. 

Section 10 provides that the standards of 
eligibility shall relate only to income cur- 
rently available to needy persons on a per 
capita basis. It further provides transition 
procedures until the new program becomes 
operative. 

Section 11 prohibits the benefits under this 
act to be considered as income or resources 
under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act or other Federal legislation pertaining 
to the security of the aged, the blind, the 
disabled, the dependent children, the unem- 
ployed. or other similar groups. 

Section 12 requires payment to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the market 
price of such products and their processing, 
handling, and transportation from the funds 
appropriated to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1884) to transfer the ad- 
ministration of the program for distri- 
bution of surplus agricultural food com- 
modities to needy persons, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. CLARK subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] introduced a bill to strengthen the 
Federal program of surplus food distri- 
bution to the needy. 

I was happy to be a cosponsor of the 
bill. It would transfer the responsibil- 
ity for the program from the Agricul- 
ture Department to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and give 
the latter the authority to purchase up 
to $150 million worth of food each year 
so that a balanced diet could be pro- 
vided for distribution. 

The surplus distribution program has 
always been treated like an orphan 
child by the Department of Agriculture. 
Although more than 5 million needy per- 
sons are receiving food at this time, the 
the Department of Agriculture has re- 
fused to recognize that it is in the wel- 
fare business. It continues to insist that 
distribution to the needy is entirely 
secondary to orderly agricultural mar- 
keting considerations. 

In the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
today, almost 8 percent of the popula- 
tion—859,000 persons, living in 59 dif- 
ferent counties—depend on surplus food 
to keep alive. In some of our counties 
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where unemployment is widespread, 
every third person is receiving this food. 
It is high time that the distribution pro- 
gram be recognized as an independent 
and essential public service. 

It is also essential that we give the 
Government authority to purchase addi- 
tional food to supplement that which is 
now being distributed. The type of food 
distributed today is entirely inadequate 
to human need. With all our bulging 
warehouses of Government foods, we are 
distributing only five dreary staples: 
Wheat—at the rate of 4 pounds per per- 
son per month—corn meal, rice, dried 
milk, and butter—at the rate of 1 pound 
per person per month. 

State welfare officials distributing 
foods in Pennsylvania have informed me 
that meat products, fruit, and eggs have 
not been supplied for many months. 
Cheese ran out last December, and they 
have just been told that the butter sup- 
ply will be cut off after the June distribu- 
tion. This will leave only wheat, corn- 
meal, rice, and dried milk for later dis- 
tribution. With the funds that this bill 
would provide, limited amounts of fruits, 
vegetables, poultry, and other meats 
would also be distributed to the needy, 
who are utterly dependent on this pro- 
gram for a more balanced diet. 

We should no longer permit huge sur- 
pluses of farm products to overwhelm 
the storage facilities of the country and 
burden taxpayers with immense storage 
costs, while millions of our citizens have 
insufficient food and unbalanced diets. 


COMMISSION ON FEDERAL 
TAXATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish a top level Commission on 
Federal Taxation. 

The purpose of the bill is to establish 
a Commission to make a top-to-bottom 
review of the tax system and to develop 
recommendations for an improved, more 
efficient, and equitable tax system to 
meet the fiscal needs of our country, as 
well as to assure fair treatment of our 
citizens under the tax laws. 

My colleagues will recall that I intro- 
duced a similar measure in the 85th Con- 
gress. At that time, I was delighted to 
have a great many Members of this 
august body join in cosponsoring the 
Tax Commission bill. 

To give other Senators the opportunity 
to cosponsor this measure also, I ask that 
the bill remain in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate until next Wednesday 
so that those Senators who wish to join 
as cosponsors may have the opportunity. 

Now, I request unanimous consent to 
have a supplemental statement, and the 
bill itself, printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1885) for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Federal Taxa- 
tion, introduced by Mr. WILEY, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
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the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


SECTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
general policy of the Congress— 

(a) to strengthen the private enterprise 
system of the United States in terms of its 
changing needs, requirements, and opportu- 
nities, and thereby to advance the freedom 
and well-being of the American people; 

(b) to provide the soundest basis for the 
collection of adequate revenue to meet the 
obligations of the Federal Government; 

(c) to promote respect for and observance 
of Federal revenue laws and regulations; and 

(d) toward the accomplishment of these 
objectives, to promote efficiency, stability, 
economy, clarity, simplicity, consistency, 
equity, and justice in the tax policy and tax 
structure of the Federal Government. 


It is the purpose of this Act to establish a 
medium for the comprehensive implemen- 
tation of this general policy through the 
establishment of a Commission to study and 
investigate the fundamental tax policy and 
the tax structure of the Federal Government 
and their application to the people on an 
individual basis as well as to the various 
segments of the national economy in order 
to improve the existing tax policy and tax 
structure of the Federal Government. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
FEDERAL TAXATION 


Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the policy set forth in section 1 of this Act, 
there is hereby established a commission to 
be known as the Commission on Federal 
Taxation (in this Act referred to as the 
Commission“). 

(b) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an in- 
dividual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tion 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, or section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 3. (a) NuMBER AND APPOINTMENT.— 
The Commission shall be composed of twelve 
members as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of the 
United States, two from the executive branch 
of the Government and two from private 
life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President of 
the Senate, two from the Senate and two 
from private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, two from the 
House of Representatives and two from pri- 
vate life. 

(b) Vacancres.—Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 
Src. 4. The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 
QUORUM 
Sec. 5. Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 
Sec. 6. (a) MEMBERS or Concress.—Mem- 
bers of Congress who are members of the 
Commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
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shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. 

(b) Mempers FProM THE EXECUTIVE 
BrancH.—The members of the Commission 
who are in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment shall serve without compensation 
in addition to that received for their services 
in the executive branch, but they shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(c) MEMBERS From Private Lire.—The 
members from private life shall each receive 
$50 per diem when engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 

Src. 7. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 

(b) The Commission may procure, without 
regard to the civil service laws and the clas- 
sification laws, temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
for the departments by section 15 of the Act 
of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), but at rates 
not to exceed $50 per diem for individuals. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so much 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 9. (a) INVESTIGATION.—The Commis- 
sion shall study and investigate the present 
tax policy and tax structure of the Federal 
Government, the kinds of direct and indirect 
taxes imposed thereunder (with particular 
reference to the Federal income tax and its 
impact on individuals and on enterprises— 
small, medium, and large), and the nature 
and extent of the application of such taxes 
generally and specifically (including the im- 
position and collection of taxes), in order to 
determine what changes in such tax policy 
and tax structure, and in the application and 
administration thereof are necessary in its 
opinion to carry out the purposes set forth in 
section 1 of this Act. 

(b) Rxronr.— The Commission shall sub- 
mit interim reports at such time or times 
as it deems necessary and shall submit to 
the Congress on or before January 1, 1961, 
its final report of the results of its investi- 
gation and study, together with its recom- 
mendations. Such final report may propose 
such constitutional amendments, legislative 
enactments, and administration actions as in 
its Judgment are necessary to carry out its 
recommendations. On the sixtieth day after 
the date of submission of such final report, 
the Commission shall cease to exist. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 10. (a) HBARINGS AND Sessions.—The 
Commission or, on the authorization of the 
Commission, any subcommittee or member 
thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, hold such hearings 


“and sit and act at such times and places, 


administer such oaths, and require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents as the 
Commission or such subcommittee or mem- 
ber may deem advisable. Subpenas may be 
issued under the signature of the Chairman 
of the Commission, of such subcommittee, or 
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any duly designated member, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
Chairman or member. The provisions of sec- 
tions 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes (U.S. C., title 2, secs. 192-194), shall 
apply in the case of any failure of any wit- 
ness to comply with any subpena or to 

when summoned under authority of this 
section. 

(b) OBTAINING OFFICIAL Data.—The Com- 
mission is authorized to secure directly from 
any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent estab- 
lishment, or instrumentality information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this Act; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality 1s 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly to the Commission, upon re- 
quest made by the Chairman or Vice Chair- 
man, 


The statement presented by Mr. 
WILEY is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


The establishment of the proposed Com- 
mission to carry out a thorough. analysis 
and review of the tax system, together with 
the development of recommendations for 
needed tax reform would, I believe, be in the 
best interests of the individual taxpayer, 
business and industry, and the general econ- 
omy. 

The Commission would consist of 12 mem- 
bers: 4 to be appointed by the President, 2 
from the executive branch, and 2 from pri- 
vate life; 4 to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, 2 from the Senate and 2 from 
private life; and 4 to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
2 from the House and 2 from private life. 

The Commission would be required to 
make its investigations and studies, together 
with its recommendations, and report to 
Congress by January 1, 1961. 

The purposes of the legislation would in- 
elude: plugging loopholes; ironing out in- 
equities; eliminating unintended hardships 
or benefits; capturing revenue that now may 
be escaping taxation; and making adjust- 
ments in the tax structure to reflect the 
changing needs of the economy, the tech- 
nological reyolution, shifts in the pattern of 
consumer and national requirements, or 
other purposes. 

NATION FACES ECONOMIC DILEMMA 


Today, the Nation is facing an economic 
dilemma. Although the economy is setting 
new records with an all-time high gross 
national product of $465 billion; personal 
income at $365 billion; retail sales at $212 
million; outputs of other businesses and 
industries at all-time record highs—we are 
having difficulty balancing the Federal 
budget. 

The country, of course, depends upon its 
tax system for Federal revenue. 

Currently, the Nation’s taxpayers bear a 
maze of taxes including: income, partner- 
ship, corporation, excise, gift, inheritance, 
capital gains, and a wide variety of other 
hidden and direct taxes. These taxes range 
from 1 percent up to 91 percent—a tre- 
mendous take out of the pocket of the in- 
dividual taxpayer and the resources of busi- 
nesses and industries which depend for 
economic life upon funds to carry on their 
operations; to plow back into the business, 
and to provide research to create new con- 
sumer products, and jobs for the American 
labor force. Often, too, Federal taxes over- 
lap or duplicate taxes by the State and local 
governments. 

Over the years, the tax structure has de- 
veloped through a complex process of enact- 
ment of new laws, repeals of old ones, and 
extensions, and/or other revisions of the 
statutes on the books. 
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this period, there have been tre- 
mendous changes in the economy. Insofar 
as possible, the tax structure should reflect 
these changes and be adapted to meet the 
needs of the Nation today. 

The basic principles governing tax re- 
form are: (1) Taxes should be based on 
ability to pay; (2) taxes should allow rea- 
sonable incentive to earn, to grow, to ex- 
pand; and (3) insofar as possible, taxes 
should be nondiscriminatory. In addition, 
the tax policy should promote efficiency, sta- 
bility, equity and justice. 

The establishment of the Hoover-type Tax 
Commission would help to achieve these ob- 
jectives. I am therefore urging early and 
favorable consideration of this proposed leg- 
islation for the establishment of the much- 
needed, tax-reform Commission. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT, RELATING TO COMMUNITY 
ANTENNA TELEVISION SYSTEMS 
AND CERTAIN REBROADCASTING 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a single- 
package bill containing amendments to 
the Federal Communications Act of 1934 
which have been requested by the Federal 
Communications Commission in order to 
permit the licensing of TV repeater 
operations in the VHF bands, and to im- 
pose certain requirements on community 
antenna television systems. 

These amendments were introduced 
earlier by the Chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], at the request of the FCC, but in 
three separate bills. Because I feel it 
necessary that all amendments be consid- 
ered and acted upon at one time, since 
adjustments affecting one system with- 
out simultaneous adjustments in the 
other will produce chaos in the broad- 
casting industry, I am combining the 
amendments in one measure. 

Although the FCC has decided to ap- 
prove VHF-TV booster operations, and 
to impose certain requirements on the 
CATV’s it is of greatest importance that 
the Congress authorize the action. I 
hope the bill I am introducing today can 
be considered at an early date. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may lie on the desk until the close of 
business next Wednesday in order that 
other Senators who desire to do so may 
join as sponsors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Utah. 

The bill (S. 1886) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 with respect to 
community antenna television systems 
and certain rebroadcasting activities, in- 
troduced by Mr. Moss, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY TRANS- 
PORTATION AGENCY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Casel, on behalf of myself, on his 
behalf, on behalf of my colleague, the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
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Keatinc], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Wiit1aMs], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a joint resolution 
granting the consent of Congress to a 
compact entered into between the States 
of New York and New Jersey for the cre- 
ation of the New York-New Jersey 
Transportation Agency. We urge prompt 
action by the Senate in consenting to 
this compact. 

Many of the activities of the States 
of New York and New Jersey are closely 
related. So, too, are the problems aris- 
ing from these activities. 

Chief among our joint problems today 
is the maintenance of essential rail 
transportation service. The railroads 
serving our people are constantly seeking 
to cut down or abandon their commuter 
services, which are increasingly unprof- 
itable. Without some high-speed means 
of traversing the Hudson River from 
New Jersey, New York City streets will 
be glutted with vehicular traffic they 
cannot carry. And New Jersey resi- 
dents—faced with the prospect of rising 
fares and dwindling services—are find- 
ing it more difficult to get to and from 
work. 

This problem should be solved by 
State and local action. The Federal 
Government has a responsibility to see 
that service is not destroyed while efforts 
are being made by the States to deal ef- 
fectively with the problem. But the 
framework in which the interstate as- 
pects of the problem can best be solved 
is by action of the States affected. 

Our States have maintained a high 
order of cooperation in many endeavors. 
Typical of these efforts is the bi-State 
compact approved by the two State legis- 
latures, and signed by Governors Rocke- 
feller and Meyner. 

This compact, which establishes a New 
York-New Jersey Transportation Agen- 
cy, requires the approval of Congress, 
pursuant to the Constitution. 

Today, we are joining in sponsoring a 
joint resolution to that end. It deserves 
the most expeditious consideration by 
Congress. Creation of this transporta- 
tion agency under the compact is, in the 
judgment of our two States, a reasonable 
start toward the solution of our mass 
transportation problems, now grown to 
crisis proportions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 96) 
granting consent of Congress to a com- 
pact entered into between the State of 
New York and the State of New Jersey 
for the creation of the New York-New 
Jersey Transportation Agency, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits (for himself, Mr. 
Case of New Jersey, Mr. Keatinc, and 
Mr. WILLIams of New Jersey), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 


ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE ACT, RELATING TO 
SAFEGUARDS AGAINST CERTAIN 
MERGERS AND CONSOLIDATIONS 
OF BANKS—AMENDMENT 
Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted an 

amendment, intended to be proposed by 
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him, to the bill (S. 1062) to amend the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act to provide 
safeguards against mergers and consoli- 
dations of banks which might lessen 
competition unduly or tend unduly to 
create a monopoly in the field of banking, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY ACTS OF 1956 AND 
1958—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of April 29, and May 5, 1959, the 
names of Senators Morse, ENGLE, Pas- 
TORE, JACKSON, Young of Ohio, Macnu- 
SON, MUSKIE, HUMPHREY, GRUENING, 
Murray, Dopp, CANNON, KENNEDY, and 
MANSFIELD were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1826) to amend 
the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 1956 
and 1958 by extending the approval of 
the estimate of cost of completing the 
Interstate System for an additional year, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself and Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia) on April 29, 
1959. 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR, OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 30, 1959, the name of Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia was added as an 
additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 1847) 
relating to the appointment of the 
Architect of the Capitol, introduced by 
Mr. Dovuctas (for himself, Mr. GRUENING, 
and Mr, Proxmire) on April 30, 1959. 


FEDERAL ANTI-LYNCHING ACT—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on April 
30, 1959, I introduced the bill (S. 1848) 
to declare certain rights of all persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and for the protection of such 
persons from lynching, and for other 
purposes. This bill is intended to 
strengthen Federal anti-lynching laws. 

At that time, I said that while I was 
not leaving the bill on the table for 
consponsors, I would be happy to ask 
unanimous consent for any of my col- 
leagues to be included as cosponsors of 
the bill at a future time. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent that there be included 
as sponsors on S. 1848, the names of 
Senators DOUGLAS, JAVITS, MCCARTHY, 
CLARK, PROXMIRE, and NEUBERGER. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION, 
RELATING TO ELECTION OF 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF JOINT RESOLUTION 
Mr. SP. . Mr. President, on 

March 26, 1959, I introduced the joint 

resolution (S.J. Res. 86) proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States providing for the election 
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of President and Vice President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Muskie] may 
be added as a cosponsor of the joint 
resolution when it is next printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article on disarmament by Representative 
CHESTER Bow tes, of Connecticut, published 
in the New York Times of April 19, 1959. 

Article entitled ‘Top Secret But Should 
It Be?” written by Senator CLINTON P. AN- 
DERSON, relating to classification in the 
atomic energy program, and published in the 
Sunday magazine section of the New York 
Times of May 3, 1959. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate today received from the President 
of the United States the nomination of 
G. Edward Clark and sundry others for 
promotion in the Foreign Service. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, the pending nominations may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HOUSING SUB- 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON THE 
MORTGAGE CREDIT STUDY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Housing Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I announce that public hearings 
will begin on Thursday, May 14, in con- 
tinuation of a mortgage credit study be- 
gun last fall by the subcommittee. In 
order that the Senate may be more fully 
informed about these hearings, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this point in 
my remarks there be printed the text of 
a letter which I addressed last Decem- 
ber to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] then chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hon, J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I am transmit- 
ting the papers received from authors par- 
ticipating in the mortgage credit study 
which the Subcommittee on Housing is con- 
ducting. This study is being made to an- 
swer the question, “Does the decade 1961-70 
pose problems in private housing and mort- 
gage markets which require Federal legisla- 
tion by 1960?” 

It is generally agreed that during the next 
10 years our economy will expand far beyond 
today’s level. The rate of home construc- 
tion, which has been at a constant level for 
the past several years, must increase to meet 
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the needs of a growing population with a 
rising standard of living. Net new family 
formation resulting from the births of the 
forties, the replacement of units to be demol- 
ished in order to carry out the national 
housing policy of a decent home for every 
American family, the increased mobility of 
American families, and the higher standard 
of living toward which we strive, will require 
more and better housing facilities in the 
future. 

The question of whether there will be ade- 
quate resources to take care of those needs 
should be answered. Mortgage credit is the 
principal resource problem. Although total 
new capital formation has been increasing 
at a constant rate during the last 10 years, 
the share going to residential mortgages 
varles considerably from year to year. It is 
incumbent upon committees of Congress 
having responsibilities in the housing field 
to seek ways for providing an adequate sup- 
ply of home mortgage credit in the future. 

The first step in the study was to expand 
the basic question into an outline of com- 
ponent topics and to select qualified authors 
to prepare papers on these topics. This has 
been done. The next step is to distribute 
the compendium of papers to participating 
authors, interested Government agencies, 
and to other interested persons, both public 
and private. It is planned that some time 
in 1959 the papers will be the subject of a 
hearing by the subcommittee. The authors 
will be asked to give an oral summary of 
their papers and be questioned by members 
of the subcommittee and staff. Other per- 
sons may also submit statements for the 
record at these hearings, which statements 
would comment upon or supplement data 
and views expressed by authors of the 
papers. 

Subsequently, the staff of the subcommit- 
tee will draft legislative proposals which 
seem to be indicated by informed opinion 
expressed in the papers and In the record of 
the public hearing. From this point on, if 
introduced in the Senate, these legislative 
proposals will be considered in the usual way. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SPARKMAN. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, that 
letter explains the purpose of the sub- 
committee study, and presents a back- 
ground for the hearings to begin next 
week. The hearings are scheduled to 
begin at 10 o'clock, in room 5302 of the 
new Senate Office Building, on the morn- 
mj of May 14, 15, 19, 20, 25, 26, 28, and 


Witnesses at the hearings are limited 
to the authors who contributed papers 
to the subcommittee last fall and to sub- 
stitute authors in a few cases where the 
original participants may be unavoid- 
ably unable to appear. For the infor- 
mation of the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent that a schedule of the hearings 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCHEDULE FOR MORTGAGE CREDIT HEARINGS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING, SENATE BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 

THURSDAY, MAY 14, GROUP I: DEVELOP MARKET- 
ABLE GROUPING OF POTENTIAL HOUSING MAR- 
KET BY INCOME LEVELS 
Family income and expenses: Selma Gold- 

smith, Department of Commerce; H. E. Riley, 

Department of Labor; James N. Morgan, pro- 

gram director, survey research center, Uni- 

versity of Mi è 
Credit terms in relation to demand for 

housing: Charles Abrams, visiting professor, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology; L. 
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Durward Badgley, director of real estate and 
mortgage research, Mutual of New York; 
Ramsay Wood, bureau of business and eco- 
nomic research, University of California. 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, GROUP II: DEVELOP REASON- 
ABLE ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF NEW UNITS 
REQUIRED 
Family formation: Elmer C. Bratt, profes- 

sor of economics, Lehigh University; Paul C. 

Glick, Department of Commerce. 
Replacements: Sherman J. Maisel, real 

estate research program, University of Cali- 

fornia; David Gillogly, research fellow, Uni- 
versity of Miami. 


TUESDAY, MAY 19, GROUP HI: PROBLEMS OF 
PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 

Supply of materials: Joseph L. Fisher, Re- 
sources for the Future; Edward Boorstein, 
Resources for the Future. 

Supply of labor: Emerson P. Schmidt, di- 
rector economic research department, United 
States Chamber of Commerce; representa- 
tives of the building a> 1 construction trades 
department, AFL-CIO. 

Building sites: E. Everett Ashley III, 
HHFA; Max S. Wehrly, executive director, 
Urban Land Institute. 

Technological changes: Ralph J, Johnson, 
director NAHB Research Institute; George 
E. Price, president, National Homes Corp. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, GROUP IV: PROBLEMS OF 
FINANCING AND THE MORTGAGE MARKET 
Supply in general: Saul B. Klaman, econ- 

omist, National Association of Mutual Sav- 

ings Banks. 
Effects of monetary policy: Warren L. 

Smith, visiting lecturer on economics, Har- 

vard University. 


THURSDAY, MAY 21, GROUP IV (CONTINUED) 
Effects of monetary policy: James J. 

O'Leary, director of economic research, Life 

Insurance Association of America. 


MONDAY, MAY 25, GROUP V: FEDERAL PROGRAMS— 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CHANGE IN EXISTING 
PROGRAMS OR FOR NEW PROGRAMS 
FHLBB: Edward E. Edwards, associate di- 

rector, the Graduate School of Savings and 

Loan; Robinson Newcomb, Robinson New- 

comb Associates; C. Hobart Carr, chairman, 

department of banking and finance, New 

York University. 


TUESDAY, MAY 26, GROUP V (CONTINUED) 

FHA, VA, FNMA: Neal J. Hardy, director, 
National Housing Center; Miles L. Colean, 
economist; Robert E. Scott, president, R. E. 
Scott Mortgage Co. 

FHA premiums and mutuality: Chester 
Rapkin, research associate professor, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Harry Held, senior vice 
president, the Bowery Savings Bank. 

THURSDAY, MAY 28, GROUP V (CONTINUED) 

Central Mortgage Bank: Thomas P. 
Coogan, president, Housing Securities, Inc.; 
James W. Rouse, president, James W. Rouse 
& Co., Inc. 

Middle-income housing: William L. C. 
Wheaton, director, institute for urban 
studies, University of Pennsylvania. 

FRIDAY, MAY 29, GROUP VI: FARM HOUSING 

Glenn H. Beyer, director, housing research 
center, Cornell University; E. V. Smith, dean 
and director, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; 
Kenneth Scott, Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
there are any other persons or organiza- 
tions who wish to submit statements or 
comments upon the published papers, for 
inclusion in the record of the hearings, 
they should contact Mr. James B. Cash, 
Jr., staff director of the Subcommittee on 
Housing, room 5228, New Senate Office 
Building, telephone number Capital 
4-3121, extension 6348. 
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THE LIBBY DAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
earlier this week I received a copy of the 
progress edition of the Daily Inter Lake, 
published in Kalispell, Mont. This is 
indeed a very fine edition of this daily 
newspaper and promotes the resources 
of the northwestern part of Montana, 
and places special emphasis on improved 
relations with our Canadian neighbors 
in the Province of British Columbia. 

As many of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate know, the future of the proposed 
muiltipurpose project, Libby Dam, is 
closely associated with these Canadian- 
American relations. The progress edi- 
tion contains two very fine articles on 
Libby Dam, written by the editor of the 
Daily Inter Lake, Mr. William Sweet- 
land. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the two articles by Mr. 
Sweetland, which were published in the 
April 26, 1959, edition, printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Daily Inter Lake, Apr. 26, 1959] 


LIBBY Dam PROJECT CONSIDERED STRATEGIC IN 
UNITED SratTes-British COLUMBIA POWER 
PLANNING—ENGINEERS Map U.S. PROPOSAL 


(By William Sweetland, editor, the Daily 
Inter Lake) 

In many areas in which it is possible for 
the United States and Canada to work to- 
gether and cooperate.on development of 
potential, perhaps none offers so much pos- 
sibility as in the field of river development. 

This is particularly true of the Kootenai 
and Columbia River basins. 

A major river project that has undergone 
extensive study and surveying, is the Libby 
Dam project, as conceived by the Corps of 
U.S. Army Engineers and developed in the 
major water plan of the Nation. 

Major stumbling block to realization of the 
Libby project has been the distribution of 
benefits between the United States and 
Canada. A special joint commission of repre- 
sentatives of the two nations has been work- 
ing on the problem, and annual discussions 
have explored suitable arrangements that 
could lead to finalization. 

In the interest of information to readers 
in both Montana and British Columbia, the 
Daily Inter Lake obtained data from the 
Portland office of the Corps of U.S. Army 
Engineers, as contained in the recently 
completed water resource report concern- 
ing the Columbia River Basin. 

The report includes all salient points, 
such as location, benefits, cost allocations, 
and related data. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Libby Dam and Reservoir, a multiple- 
purpose project on the Kootenai River, 
Mont., was authorized by the 1950 Flood Con- 
trol Act as recommended in House Document 
No. 531. The Libby Dam as presently planned 
would be located about 15 miles upstream 
from Libby and 51 miles downstream from 
the international boundary. The project 
would have an initial power installation of 
344,000 kilowatts and would provide 5,010,000 
acre-feet of storage for flood control and 
power. 

HYDROLOGY 

The dam at river mile 217 would control 
the runoff from 9,070 square miles of area, 
mostly in British Columbia. The mean an- 
nual discharge is about 10,000 cubic feet per 
second. The maximum flood peak of record 
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occurred in 1916 when 121,000 cubic feet 
per second was recorded at Libby. The 
largest known flood peak occurred in 1894 
and has been estimated at 130,000 cubic feet 
per second at the dam site. The maximum 
probable flood is estimated to be 275,000 
cubic feet per second and the resulting reser- 
voir outflow, 260,000 cubic feet per second, 
has been used for spillway design, 


DAM SITE 


The Kootenai River at river mile 217 lies 
in rugged terrain with a total relief of about 
3,000 feet. Bedrock is of the pre-Cambrian 
Belt series of argillite and quartzite rock de- 
rived from silification of fine sand and mud. 
Two more ancient basalt flows varying up to 
100 feet in thickness were extruded concur- 
rent with disposition of the sand and mud 
and have been folded with the other rock. 
Drill holes indicate that the bedrock is 
approximately level. The steep right abut- 
ment is exposed rock from the river to well 
above the top of the dam with some scattered 
small pockets of overburden. The left abut- 
ment is a terrace remnant of silty-sand and 
gravel up to 130 feet in depth. Rock out- 
crops at about elevation 2,440 form a pro- 
nounced knob behind which are four low 
saddles which will require dikes. 


PROJECT LAYOUT 


The dam would be a concrete gravity struc- 
ture rising about 400 feet above bedrock with 
a total crest length of approximately 2,700 
feet. A short earthfill embankment would be 
required for the left abutment. In addition 
to the main dam, it would be necessary to 
construct four earthfill saddle dams behind 
the left abutment. These saddle dams would 
have a maximum height of approximately 
120 feet. 

An eight-bay concrete overflow spillway 
controlled by tainter gates would be provided 
with 14 5 feet 8 inches by 10 feet sluices in 
the spillway monoliths to provide a draw- 
down for flood control. The hydraulic ca- 
pacity of the outlets at minimum pool eleva- 
tion 2,287 woud be 33,000 cubic feet per 
second. 

The powerplant would be located on the 
left bank near the toe of the dam. Initially 
the powerplant would consist of four 76,000 
kilowatt units. As many as eight such units 
may be installed ultimately. Gross head 
for initial development of power would be 
344 feet between a normal operating pool 
at elevation 2,459 and a tailwater elevation 
2,115. 

RESERVOIR DESCRIPTION 


The reservoir would extend about 42 miles 
into Canada to the Canadian Bull River 
dam site. Gross storage would be 5,985,000 
acre-feet of which 5,010,000 would be us- 
able storage with a 50 percent drawdown. 
Minimum pool would be at elevation 2,287. 
The reservoir would occupy an area of about 
48,000 acres. Most of the land required in 
the United States consists of timber and 
cutover lands along the river and a few 
small farms. The towns of Warland, Stone- 
hill, and Rexford, including the Forest Serv- 
ice administration centers at Rexford and 
Warland, would be affected by the reservoir. 
In addition, the reservoir would inundate 
portions of the Great Northern Railway 
which follows along the east bank of the 
Kootenai River, Montana State Highway No. 
37, which parallels the railroad along the 
west bank of the river, and portions of coun- 
ty and Forest Service roads. 

Major relocations would include about 70 
miles of the main line of the Great North- 
ern Railway and approximately 58 miles of 
State Highway No. 37. County and Forest 
Service roads, telephone, and power lines 
and the water system for the town of Rex- 
ford would also require relocation, as would 
the Rexford and Warland Ranger Stations 
and work camps of the U.S. Forest Service. 
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RECREATION 


The costs of facilities for accommodations 
of visitors at the dam site and for develop- 
ing recreational facilities on reservoir lands 
outside the boundaries of the national for- 
ests have been included as a part of the 
project estimate. The Forest Service would 
program, construct, and administer the rec- 
reation facilities on lands under its juris- 
diction; therefore, the cost of these facil- 
ities has not been included in the project 
estimate. 

PROJECT COSTS 


The estimated construction cost of the 
Libby project with four units installed is 
$308 million including $7,610,000 for flow- 
age costs in Canada. Annual costs are esti- 
mated to be $12,654,000. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Annual flood damages in the Kootenai 
Flats area, a leveed area extending a distance 
of about 54 miles from about 4 miles above 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho, to the international 
boundary, amount to $936,500 annually. In 
addition, an area along Kootenai River in the 
vicinity of Troy, Mont., sustains damages 
averaging $4,500 annually. Libby Reservoir, 
operating in conjunction with the Long 
Meadows project, would substantially elimi- 
nate these local flood damages. Of the dam- 
ages prevented, $815,000 would be creditable 
to the Libby project, As a unit in the co- 
ordinated system for control of floods in the 
lower Columbia River, flood control benefits 
of $4,840,000 would be creditable to the proj- 
ect if it were operated in the basic system 
to control major floods to a flow of 800,000 
cubic feet per second at The Dalles. If the 
project is constructed subsequent to attain- 
ment at the basic flood control objective, its 
incremental share of the system benefits 
would be $514,000. 

The project would generate an average 
of about 1,885 million kilowatt-hours an- 
nually at site and would add about 2,142 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours annually at downstream 
plants. Prime power creditable to the proj- 
ect would be 956,000 kilowatt-hours. Dis- 
tributed thermal power savings would be 
$29,906,000. 

The above prime and distributed thermal 
savings were based on Libby’s sharing the 
credit for added power and power benefit 
with other storage projects added in the 
major water plan and do not reflect the 
values for the project if added incrementally. 

The project also would be of benefit to 
navigation along lower Columbia River by 
virtue of increased low waterflow. Such 
benefits however, are minor in nature and 
have not been evaluated for this report. 


[From the Inter Lake, Apr. 26, 1959] 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION Is CHIEF 
NEGOTIATING INSTRUMENT 
(By William Sweetland, editor, the Daily 
Inter Lake) 

While historical and cultural development 
in British Columbia and Montana have con- 
tributed much to the very close relationship 
of the two governments, there is little ques- 
tion but what future development of that 
relationship lies principally with industrial 
progress. 

And the strongest link between industrial 
development in British Columbia and Mon- 
tana lies with proposed development of the 
Columbia River Basin. Not only do the 
Province and the State have a large stake 
in this development, but the Pacific North- 
west and the two sovereign nations are also 
vitally concerned. 

Recognizing the significance of the situa- 
tion, both nations have appointed top- 
flight men to the International Joint Com- 
mission, a special agency devoted only to 
development of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries. All matters concerning the 
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Columbia are referred to this Commission 
for study and recommendations. 


NEGOTIATING PANEL 


The Joint Commission is not a dam-build- 
ing agency. It is in effect, a negotiating panel 
which works through the American State 
Department and the Canadian Department 
of External Affairs. The three U.S. mem- 
bers are headed by Douglas McKay (former 
Secretary of the Interior) and the Canadian 
delegation (of three men) is headed by 
Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton. 

Original discussions at sessions of the 
IJC showed that the two nations were far 
apart in reaching compromise solutions to 
common problems involving development 
projects. Recently, however, in view of the 
tight power situation and other factors, 
there appears to be a much greater chance 
of close cooperation between Canada and the 
United States. 

At meetings held in Chicago and Wash- 
ington, D.C., in March and April, the two 
countries reached a “mutually satisfactory” 
basis of sharing of the downstream benefits 
of any Columbia River development. 

A first draft of principles to cover the con- 
troversial downstream benefits question will 
be discussed at a commission meeting in 
Montreal April 30. 


WIN CONCESSIONS 


The agreement indicates, observers believe, 
that Canada has won enormous concessions 
from the United States, particularly in the 
matter of payment of downstream benefits. 

An engineering report submitted at the 
April meeting of the IJC in Washington 
ended all doubts over the feasibility of joint 
development of the river’s vast potential. 
The report said it was both practicable and 
desirable to proceed with the joint develop- 
ment. 

The vast development would be capable of 
meeting 60 percent of all electric power de- 
mands in British Columbia and the United 
States Pacific Northwest in 1985. 

The project, advanced by the International 
Columbia River Engineering Board, would 
cost nearly $1 billion in Canada alone and 
would double current electric output on the 
Columbia to 16 million kilowatts. 

The Board proposes the construction of at 
least eight mighty dams on the Canadian 
portion of the Columbia, which rises in 
British Columbia, crosses the boundary near 
Trail, British Columbia, and flows through 
the Northwest United States to the Pacific. 


THREE PLANS 


Three alternate schemes were suggested 
by the Board; one with no diversion; one 
with diversion of the Kootenay River into 
the Columbia at Copper Creek near Canal 
Flats, British Columbia, where the Kootenay 
comes within a mile of Columbia Lake, head- 
water of the Columbia River; and one with 
diversion of the Kootenay into the Columbia 
at Dorr, about 10 miles north of the inter- 
national boundary. 

The biggest of the proposed dams on the 
Columbia would be at Mica Creek, 90 miles 
upstream; cost a maximum $327 million and 
from Revelstoke, British Columbia. It would 
have a maximum generating capacity of 
1,624,000 kilowatts. 

The Copper Creek diversion appeared to be 
favored by the engineering board. It would 
call for dams in Canada at Copper Creek, 
Luxor, Calamity Curve, Mica, Downie Creek, 
Revelstoke Canyon, Arrow Lakes, and Murphy 
Creek. 

The first hint that the United States had 
given in to Canada’s longstanding claim to 
a share in power benefits resulting from the 
use of storage dams on the British Columbia 
side of the international river came January 
30. The late External Affairs Minister Sid- 
ney Smith announced then that the matter 
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had been referred to the IJC for recom- 
mendations on the principles to cover the 
joint development. 

For years the U.S. members of the Com- 
mission had refused to even discuss the 
question. 

The recent statement with its reference 
to the apportionment of downstream bene- 
fits all but settled the issue. 


LONE QUESTION 


The lone question left now would appear 
to be how the benefits will be divided. 
There is no longer any question of them be- 
ing divided. 

It has been reported that Canada will seek 
a 50 percent split of either the power gen- 
erated on the U.S. section of the river or the 
revenue derived from its generation. Cana- 
da’s claim is said to cover a 35-year period, 
the time regarded as necessary for U.S. in- 
terests to amortize their investment in new 
generating capacity that would be installed 
in Oregon and Washington. 

It appears that the power shortage in the 
Pacific Northwest has simply become too 
acute for the U.S. Government to turn down 
Canada’s demands. The generation of power 
through the use of upstream dams appears 
to be the lone way of meeting the needs of 
the area. 

When the matter of a storage dam on 
the Canadian reaches of the Columbia River 
was raised by the United States it was ap- 
parent that the same principles were again 
involved. General McNaughton’s revelation 
that Columbia River waters could be di- 
verted to the North Thompson, thence to 
the Fraser came as a shock not only to the 
U.S. section of the IJC but to the general 
public on both sides of the border. 

This possibility of diverting both the 
Kootenay and the Columbia would, if car- 
ried through, leave the United States out 
with regard to additional upstream storage 
which they hoped would be made available 
to augment the flow to their huge power 
complex on the lower Columbia. 


HISTORY 


In order to understand something of what 
is involved in the policy decisons still to be 
worked out, a reference to international 
water negotiations on this continent is help- 
ful. 

The legal relationship between Canada 
and the United States in matters of joint 
water development is laid down in the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The nego- 
tiations for this treaty started in 1906 aris- 
ing out of the Niagara River power diversion 
and other problems. 

General principles were formulated and an 
International Joint Commission was set up to 
apply those principles to matters regarding 
boundary waters which were in dispute. 
Thus the International Joint Commission is 
automatically implicated in any difference 
of opinion regarding such international riv- 
ers as the Columbia and the Kootenay. 

The principles which were established left 
each country in full control of all waters 
within its own territory even though those 
waters in their natural channels would later 
flow across the boundary, but they permitted 
the other country to sue for loss sustained 
as a result of the action of the first country. 
This idea was incorporated into Article 2 
of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. At 
that time it represented the position taken 
by the United States in all prior discussions. 
The principle had been based upon a still 
broader principle expounded by Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1812: 

“The jurisdiction of the nation within its 
own territory is exclusive and absolute. It 
is susceptible to no limitation not imposed 
by itself.” 

In current Canada-United States talks, 
Canada held that the principle incorporated 
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in the Boundary Waters Treaty is applicable 
to the Columbia and that Canada has certain 
rights which call for the payment of down- 
stream benefits if the upper Columbia is 
developed. Canada wished these downstream 
rights to be paid not in dollars but in electric 
power. 


GENEVA TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS 
PROPOSALS FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief statement at this 
time; and I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 5 minutes to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
the time when the negotiations for an 
agreement on the discontinuance of nu- 
clear tests recessed for a period of 3 
weeks, from March 19 until April 13, the 
talks were stalled on several controver- 
sial issues. The most important of 
these was the procedure by which an in- 
spection team could be sent to the site 
of an event which could be suspected of 
being a nuclear explosion. The posi- 
tion of the Soviet Union was that the 
seven-nation control commission should 
always vote whether an inspection 
should take place, and on such a vote 
the three nuclear powers—the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet Union—should be unanimous. If 
the Soviet position were adopted, it 
would give each of the nuclear powers 
a veto over any on-site inspection. The 
United States could never accept such a 
position; and our negotiators in Geneva 
have insisted that no agreement can be 
reached so long as the Soviets demand 
a veto power. 

The position of the United States has 
been that the decision to conduct an on- 
site inspection should be made by the 
administrator of the control organiza- 
tion, and that this decision must be 
based on technical criteria established 
in advance. The control organization 
could override the decision of the ad- 
ministrator, but only by a majority vote. 

LIMITED TEST BAN PROPOSED AND REJECTED 


When the representatives of the nu- 
clear powers reconvened on April 13, the 
U.S. Ambassador introduced into the 
record of the conference a statement 
outlining the position of the United 
States, a position in which the United 
Kingdom concurred. Ambassador Wads- 
worth said, in essence, to the Soviet rep- 
resentative that the United States sought 
an agreement by which all nuclear 
weapons tests would be banned; but, in 
order to achieve such an agreement, the 
Soviet Union would have to modify its 
position on the veto question, on the 
composition of the control organization, 
on the staffing of the control posts, and 
on other aspects of the control system. 
Mr. Wadsworth also said the Soviet 
Union must be willing to discuss certain 
technical questions, such as improve- 
ments in the control system for the de- 
tection and identification of underground 
events, and the system that should be 
established for the detection of tests at 
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extremely high altitudes, that is those 
above 30 miles from the earth. 

Ambassador Wadsworth also suggested 
to the Soviet Union that if the Soviets 
would not modify their position on the 
above questions, then the United States 
was prepared to consider an alternative 
plan. This plan would approach an 
agreement to ban nuclear weapons tests 
in stages, beginning with a ban on tests 
underwater and in the atmosphere. 
Tests underground and above 30 miles 
from the earth could continue until 
agreement was reached on the necessary 
controls. The merit of the latter alter- 
native is that a ban on tests in the 
atmosphere and underwater would re- 
quire a control system much less exten- 
sive than a total ban. 

The Soviet Union was presented with 
a choice. Would the U.S.S.R. accept a 
total ban on nuclear weapons tests, with 
an adequate and effective control and 
inspection system; or would it accept, as 
a beginning, a limited ban for which the 
control system would not need to be as 
extensive? 
PROPOSAL FOR A LIMITATION ON THE NUMBER 

OF INSPECTIONS 


In a letter of April 25 to President 
Eisenhower, Premier Khrushchev inti- 
mated his preference between the alter- 
natives offered. The Soviet leader said 
he thought the negotiations should con- 
tinue to try to reach agreement for a 
ban on all nuclear weapons tests. In 
stating this choice, the Soviet spokes- 
man suggested that the nuclear powers 
ought to consider the possibility of some 
limitation on the number of on-site in- 
spections that could be conducted in a 
given area or country over a particular 
period of time. The Soviet Premier left 
the impression that such a limitation 
would not be subject to a veto. This is 
a suggestion that the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Macmillan, evidently had 
introduced during his recent visit to 
Moscow. The suggestion is very similar 
to one I offered in a letter to the Presi- 
dent on March 5. 

In my letter to the President, I said: 


When one tries to visualize just how the 
inspection and control system would work 
in practice, the conclusion seems obvious 
that only a limited number of on-site inspec- 
tions could take place. An event which the 
control posts are unable to identify could 
lead to an inspection, and this fundamental 
right would in itself act as a deterrent to 
a potential violator. If all tests were banned, 
obviously not every unidentified event could 
be Inspected. All such events occurring in 
areas in which earthquakes do not usually 
occur would probably be inspected * . 
But inspections of unidentified events in 
earthquake areas would need to be on a spot- 
check basis. If a limit were placed on the 
number of inspections per year, for example, 
it would be necessary that the control organ 
never exhaust all of its inspections before 
the end of the period. 

Would not a limit on the number of in- 
spections on the territory of each of the 
nuclear powers and in the areas in which 
tests might take place preserve the interests 
of the United States and at the same time 
clearly indicate to the Soviet Union that 
we would not, as Mr. Khrushchev maintains, 
be inspecting all mines, quarries, woods, ra- 
vines, and all the rest. 
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The President’s reply to my letter was 
noncommittal. He merely indicated 
that the suggestions would be studied. 

The concept of a limitation on the 
number of inspections is one which is 
both practical and safe. The United 
States has all along recognized the need 
for some limitation, but thus far the 
negotiations were not very specific as to 
what the limitation should be. 

SOVIET DISTORTIONS OF UNITED STATES-UNITED 
KINGDOM POSITION 

Before going into my suggestion fur- 
ther and before stating a supplementary 
proposal, it is important that the dis- 
tortions in the Soviet position be noted. 
The Soviets contend that the United 
States has proposed an unlimited num- 
ber of inspections. This, as I have 
pointed out, is not true. The United 
States has from the beginning advocated 
a limitation on the number of inspec- 
tions. Furthermore, the fact that earth- 
quakes normally do not occur in large 
parts of the Soviet Union is an additional 
reason why inspectors would not be 
roaming indiscriminately and frequently 
over the entire area of the U.S.S.R. 

Another Soviet distortion is on the 
question of staffing of the control posts. 
Mr. Khrushchev has maintained that 
the United States has proposed staff- 
ing the posts only with foreigners, 
whereas the truth of the matter is that 
the United States has proposed that the 
staffing of the control posts consist gen- 
erally of one-third of nationals of the 
country in which the post is located, one- 
third of personnel of the other two 
nuclear powers, and one-third from 
neutral countries. These outright dis- 
tortions should be exposed and answered 
at once. Regrettably, this has not been 
done by our Government. 

It is still difficult to determine whether 
the Soviet Union is willing to remove the 
obstacles that remain to agreement. 
However, Premier Khrushchev rightly 


states that “the most essential point of- 


difference between us seems to be the 
question of sending inspection teams to 
explore the phenomena suspected to be 
nuclear explosions.” Therefore, if the 
Geneva conference can reach agreement 
on this question, it could proceed to 
other questions which must be decided 
but which perhaps are not as difficult to 
solve as the matter of inspection teams. 
DETERMINATION OF THE LIMITATION ON 
INSPECTION 


On April 30, I submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State my views on the question of 
placing a ceiling on the number of in- 
spections. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, following 
the text of my remarks, my letter to the 
Secretary of State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My proposal deals 
with the manner in which we might de- 
cide how many inspections ought to be 
undertaken during a particular period. 
As I stated in my letter to the Secretary 
of State: 

Obviously, too low a ceiling could cause 
the control organization to exhaust its in- 
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spection rights too early or to forego im- 
portant inspections in an effort to save on- 
site inspection rights for further and later 
use. 


It is my opinion that the basis for de- 
termining what the ceiling should be 
depends on technical and scientific data. 
The Soviet Union most likely will con- 
tend that the basis should be determined 
without any relationship to technical 
and scientific factors. The Soviets are 
likely to argue that we should just pick 
a figure, and that would be the number of 
inspections that could be carried out 
during the course of a year. Or the 
Soviets may suggest a very small figure 
for the number of inspections, antici- 
pating that the United States will pro- 
pose a much higher figure; then they 
would expect that the final figure would 
be somewhere in between, after pro- 
longed argument and negotiation. 

On this important question we should 
not pick figures out of a hat and have 
such figures determine for all time what 
the number of inspections can be. 

The ceiling on the number of inspec- 
tions ought to have some relationship to 
the number of events which the control 
posts cannot positively identify as na- 
tural in origin. But we do not know at 
this time what this figure will be, or even 
approximately what it will be. All we 
have at the present time—for example, 
in the case of earthquakes—is a theo- 
retical estimate of how many earth- 
quakes of a given size will occur, and, of 
these, a theorectical estimate of how 
many can be identified. 

The conference of experts last sum-. 
mer estimated that the number of un- 
identified underground events world- 
wide of an equivalent yield of five kilo- 
tons and above would be 20 to 100. As 
a result of the Hardtack series, scien- ' 
tists estimated that this figure might 
go as high as 1,500 if no improvements 
were made in the control system. How- 
ever, with improvements in the instru- 
mentation at the control posts, the num- 
ber of worldwide unidentified events of 
5 kilotons or higher might be reduced 
by a factor of 5 or more.. The number 
of worldwide underground unidentified 
events below an equivalent yield of 5 
kilotons would presumably be much 
greater. 

The proposal I put forth to the Secre- - 
tary of State, therefore, is that the ceil- 
ing on the number of inspections should 
be fixed only after the control posts 
have been established and operating for 
a period of a year. With such a period 
of operation, we would then be in a po- 
sition to have a better basis for deter- 
mining what kind of a ceiling should 
be placed on the number of inspections, 

In my letter to the Secretary of State 
I also suggested “that during the year in 
which the observation of signals would 
take place, some inspection should prob- 
ably also take place in order to deter 
a potential violator.” Such an agreed 
upon number of inspections must defi- 
nitely be regarded as a temporary meas- 
ure until a firmer basis is established 
for determining what the number of 
unidentified events may be, 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN CONTROL SYSTEM LEAD TO 
FEWER INSPECTIONS 


It would be in the interests of all 
parties to any test ban treaty that there 
be as few inspections as possible, and 
for this purpose it is necessary to have 
the control posts as adequately equipped 
as present scientific knowledge permits, 
Therefore, we must insist that the Soviet 
Union discuss with the United States 
and the United Kingdom possible im- 
provements in the control system. By 
its refusal to consider improvements in 
the system, the Soviet Union invites a 
larger number of inspections. 

The improvements in the control sys- 
tem that are being recommended by the 
United States do not increase the num- 
ber of manned control posts. They 
merely provide for improving the equip- 
ment at existing posts and for providing 
some additional instruments at un- 
manned posts. For this reason the So- 
viet attitude appears to be an unreason- 
able and completely illogical one. 

I shall be interested in comments on 
my proposal. I hope that it will pro- 
voke discussion, and perhaps additional 
refinements or modifications. 

SOVIET ABANDONMENT OF VETO A STEP FORWARD 


The Soviet Union, in indicating its 
willingness to give up the veto on the 
dispatch of inspection teams, has taken 
a significant step which could bring us 
closer to agreement on a treaty. The 
Soviet move offers a real possibility that 
an effective agreement can be reached, 
for the problem of the veto has plagued 
the test ban conference from the begin- 
ning. Now that it appears to have been 
removed on this crucial question, the 
conference may go forward to try to deal 
with the other questions that remain. 
I am pleased that the Soviet Union has 
apparently finally accepted the futility 
of an agreement that includes a veto on 
questions of inspection. The Soviet re- 
appraisal could have great impact not 
only on the present conference, but on 
any future arms control conferences 
that may follow. 

ExHIBIT 1 
Aprit 30, 1959. 
Hon. C. Dovcias DILLON, 
Acting Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Premier Khrushchev, 
in his letters to President Eisenhower and to 
Prime Minister Macmillan, rejected an al- 
ternative proposal of the United States for a 
staged discontinuance of nuclear weapons 
tests. He rejected specifically the suggestion 
that nuclear weapons tests be banned in the 
atmosphere and underwater and that the 
banning of tests in outer space and under- 
ground be reserved until later. The purpose 
of the United States in making this proposal 
was legitimate and justified; namely, that if 
the Soviet Union would not accept the neces- 
sary controls for a total ban on nuclear 
weapons tests, then the United States was 
prepared to accept a limited ban on which 
the controls necessary would not be as ex- 
tensive. 

The Soviet Premier, in rejecting the con- 
cept of a limited ban, indicated he was sym- 
pathetic to a suggestion by Prime Minister 
Macmillan that a ceiling be placed on the 
number of on-site inspections to occur in 
any given area or country over a specified 
period of time. While I have no information 
about the details of Prime Minister Mac- 
millan’s suggestion, it appears to be quite 
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similar to one I proposed in my letter of 
March 5 to President Eisenhower. 

In my letter to the President, I 
that although a limit might be placed on the 
number of on-site inspections, a suspicious 
event in an aseismic (nonearthquake) area 
should probably always be subject to investi- 
gation. Inspections in seismic areas would 
have to be on a spot-check basis. 

The purpose of this letter is to amplify 
somewhat on my previous suggestion, and to 
offer a supplementary proposal. 

Our Government is not proposing that 
there be an unlimited number of on-site 
inspections. The Soviet Union is engaging 
in misleading propaganda when it suggests 
that such a position has been advocated by 
the Western nations. The United States 
and the United Kingdom have already sug- 
gested a limitation on the number of on-site 
inspections. I believe Ambassador Wads- 
worth has proposed that all unidentified 
events of a yield equivalent of 5 kilotons, 
and 20 percent of all unidentified events 
under 5 kilotons selected on a random basis 
be subject to inspection. 

To have a ceiling on the number of in- 
spections, however, it is necessary to agree 
on what the ceiling should be. Obviously, 
too low a ceiling could tause the control 
organization to exhaust its inspection rights 
too early or to forgo important inspections 
in an effort to save on-site inspection rights 
for further and later use. 

The basis for determining the ceiling must 
be scientific and technical. The basis must 
be predicated on the number of earthquakes 
that occur annually within a particular 
region and also the number that cannot be 
identified as such by the control posts. It is 
my understanding, however, that our knowl- 
edge of the precise number of earthquakes 
that occur within a given period in a partic- 
ular region is primarily theoretical and is 
based on mathematical calculations or in 
other words an extrapolation downward of 
what is known about the number of large 
earthquakes. 

Furthermore, it appears we do not have 
precise information about the exact rela- 
tionship of the size of an earthquake to the 
yield of a nuclear explosion. According to 
testimony before the Senate Disarmament 
Subcommittee this relationship depends to 
a great extent on the type of earth struc- 
ture in which the explosion is detonated. 
Another factor that is also important is to 
what extent artifical methods could be used 
for the purpose of preventing the energy 
from an explosion from being registered ade- 
quately and clearly at seismograph stations 
located hundreds of miles away. 

The above leads me to believe that if we 
are not to base the establishment of a ceil- 
ing for the number of inspections on theo- 
retical considerations, then we must use 
actual observation as a basis. In order to use 
observation as a basis, the control posts must 
be established and functioning so they can 
begin to record the signals from earth move- 
ments, be they natural or artificial. Then 
after a certain period of time, perhaps a year, 
the control organization could determine 
approximately what the ceiling on inspec- 
tions should be. Of course, even this degree 
of preliminary observation could not give 
us completely accurate statistics because the 
number of earthquakes varies from year to 
year. A limitation on the number of in- 
spections would have to be high or flexible 
enough to take such a variation into account. 
The ceiling might consist of an absolute fig- 
ure or a percentage. But at least a period 
of observation would give us a much better 
basis for determining a safe and technically 
meaningful ceiling than what we now have. 
Our present lack of data could lead to pro- 
longed argument over conclusions based more 
on theoretical calculations than on empiri- 
cal evidence, 
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My suggestion, therefore, is to have the 
ceiling on the number of inspections deter- 
mined as a result of a period—such as a 
year—of observation of the recordings from 
the control posts after they have been in- 
stalled, properly equipped, and staffed. In 
suggesting this proposal I would add that 
during the year in which the observation of 
signals would take place some inspections 
should probably also take place in order to 
deter a potential violator. 

I am sure that all parties to a test ban 
agreement would agree that on-site inspec- 
tions should only take place when they are 
absolutely necessary. Therefore, the control 
system should contain the improvements 
which appear called for as a result of the 
findings of the Hardtack Series. 

I remain convinced that the three nuclear 
powers should continue their negotiations for 
an agreement on the discontinuance of nu- 
clear weapons tests. This latest suggestion 
of mine is offered with the hope that it will 
contribute toward agreement. 

Thank you for your consideration of my 
letter. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


THE FITS AND STARTS OF FOREIGN 
AID 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there seems to be a unanimous view 
among supporters of the Development 
Loan Fund that U.S. credit should be 
made available on a long-term basis, 
rather than on an on-again-off-again, 
year-by-year basis. I have joined with 
the Senator from Arkansas {Mr. FuLL- 
BRIGHT] in supporting a 5-year author- 
ization for the Development Loan Fund 
of $1.5 billion a year. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article entitled “The 
Fits and Starts of Foreign Aid,” by Har- 
lan Cleveland, be printed in the body of 
the Recorp. This article appeared in 
the April 16, 1959, number of the Re- 
porter. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Fits AND STARTS OF FOREIGN AID 
(By Harlan Cleveland) 

The onset of the disease can be dated with 
accuracy. We took sick when the motivation 
of hope, on which an effective foreign nid 
program depends, was replaced by the moti- 
vation of fear on Saturday, June 24, 1950. 

Up to that fateful day we were binding our- 
selves to both friends and neutrals with that 
extraordinarily successful venture in applied 
cooperation, the Marshall plan. President 
Truman had announced the point 4 program 
in 1949, and in the spring of 1950 Congress 
had passed the Act for International De- 
velopment. Then the Russians struck at us 
through their North Korean puppets, and 
we stopped dead in our tracks. 

Within a week or two, support for Euro- 
pean recovery, for investment and technical 
assistance in Asia and Africa, for economic 
cooperation with our Latin American neigh- 
bors, even for the exchange of students and 
artists, had to be justified by reference to a 
new all-embracing criterion, expressed in the 
word “security.” Now it was mutual security 
rather than economic cooperation. I well 
remember a winter afternoon when I sat 
with C. Tyler Wood (now an assistant to the 
Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration), searching for ways to ex- 
plain the foreign aid budget in the new 
defense-conscious a ere. Before quit- 
ting time we had invented that confusing 
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but politically effective phrase, “defense sup- 
port,” to justify economic aid as a hand- 
maiden of the military buildup in areas like 
South Korea, Formosa, and Vietnam. 

In the years that followed, the foreign aid 
agency in its successive incarnations was 
progressively weakened by internal disor- 
ders: by the fever of Harold Stassen's pa- 
tronage purge; by the chill of John Hollis- 
ter’s doubt that foreign aid belonged on the 
national agenda at all; by the failurés in 
Egypt and Laos and the less-publicized trou- 
bles in a dozen other missions; by the gradual 
disenchantment of congressional friends and 
the unrelenting hostility of congressional 
foes. 

But these things too have passed. The 
most acute symptoms are disappearing now, 
and convalescence can be said to have begun. 
The program's leadership is no longer pre- 
occupied with presidential ambitions. Most 
appointments are no longer made in the 
shadow of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, even though Chairman Meade Alcorn re- 
cently demonstrated enough power to veto 
the appointment of Henry Labouisse as Di- 
rector of ICA for the sin of being registered 
as a Democrat in Mr. Alcorn's home State 
of Connecticut. And popular opinion is no 
longer so easily incited against giveaways. 

But obvious dangers remain, two of which 
will be discussed here—the delusion about 
the value of local currency and the wild 
growth of operating agencies in the foreign- 
aid business. 

When our aid programs began, they were 
strapped hand and foot by ancient prejudices 
about international finance. The pattern 
was rigid: We would either give aid outright, 
or we would make loans repayable in U.S. 
dollars (which are by custom denominated 
“hard,” in spite of the effect on their adaman- 
tine quality of chronic inflation in the United 
States). There was no intermediate point 
between pure loans and straight grants. 

The first attempt to fill this aid gap was a 
change in our historic policy of not accept- 
ing repayment of dollar loans in the cur- 
rencies of the debtor countries. The change 
represented a victory within the Federal Gov- 
ernment for those whose interest in selling 
agricultural surpluses exceeds their concern 
about the value of the coin in which they are 
paid. The device authorized by Public Law 
480 was to lend foreign countries the money 
with which to buy our surpluses, and accept 
repayment in local currencies if necessary 
(which of course it will generally be). 

Once the principle of local-currency lend- 
ing was established, it was only a matter of 
time before such loans became a normal 
financial operation, instead of having to be 
smuggled through the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. In a far-reaching move 2 years 
ago, the administration proposed and Con- 
gress approved a new semibank dedicated to 
the proposition that the underdeveloped 
world needs more and softer dollar loans, 
and that the repayments need not be col- 
lected in dollars since they will be rein- 
vested in economic development anyway. 

This Development Loan Fund, established 
by the Mutual Security Act of 1957, was orig- 
inally intended as a long-term fund capital- 
ized at $1 billion a year or more. But the 
promise was soon diluted by both Congress 
and the administration. The fund was re- 
luctantly endowed with only $700 million in 
its first two annual appropriations, and re- 
ceived no authority to borrow for long-term 
projects from the Treasury. And the ad- 
ministration put In charge of the new Fund a 
businessman so unfamiliar with the new task 
that Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon 
finally had to move in and take personal 
charge. 

Nevertheless, the Development Loan Fund 
can readily come to be a notably flexible in- 
strument for financing development. It can 
extend credits to entities other than govern- 
ments—a departure from the practice of the 
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more traditional banks and also from pre- 
vious grant programs. Guaranties of repay- 
ment (by governments of the nations in 
which investments are made) are not neces- 
sarily required. The trouble with the new 
fund is its limited financing—and the re- 
sulting temptation, which its managers are 
doing little to resist, to treat each loan as 
a separate project, an end in itself, instead 
of thinking in broader terms of helping each 
country finance its whole development pro- 
gram. 
GRUBSTAKE FOR SUNFED 

Meanwhile the several international lend- 
ing agencies have sprung into life with a 
variety of more flexible financial techniques. 
After some years of debate inside the US. 
Government, the Treasury decided that it 
would be harmless to allow an international 
finance corporation to be created for the pur- 
pose of investing in foreign equities and 
trying to lure overseas more of those private 
dollars that are said to be panting for a 
sojourn abroad. The International Monetary 
Fund, after a long period of minimal activity 
and expensive overhead, awakened to a 
somewhat broader interpretation of its man- 
date to help countries weather temporary 
balance-of-payments trouble. The Interna- 
tional Bank for Réconstruction and Develop- 
ment, or World Bank, easily the most useful 
and best-administered instrument for eco- 
nomic development the postwar period has 
produced, built up its volume of lending 
cautiously but steadily, reaching into more 
and more unstable countries while maintain- 
ing the benevolent support of the most con- 
servative financiers of Europe and the 
United States. 

These three Washington agencies are all 
vaguely under the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations, but many of the underdeveloped 
countries do not feel they have an adequate 
voice in their management. Moreover, they 
all deal in hard money, and they rather ex- 
pect to be repaid, at near commercial rates 
of interest. At the U.N. headquarters up in 
New York, therefore, the support of the 
newly developing nations was meanwhile 
coalescing around a soft money proposal 
called SUNFED—the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development. The origi- 
nal proposal was patently a “debtors’ spe- 
cial.” Its Board would be dominated by re- 
cipient nations, it did not provide for a 
strong executive director (unlike the World 
Bank, which is run by President Eugene 
Black and his staff, not by its Board), and 
it would be dependent on annual contribu- 
tions by its members, like an international 
community chest. 

For several years the United States op- 
posed this scheme, fearing its control by 
the recipients and arguing that a really big 
economic development program should await 
the conclusion of an international disarma- 
ment agreement. But a year ago, a watered- 
down version of the SUNFED proposal was 
passed by the U.N. General Assembly. It set 
up a special projects Fund to provide sys- 
tematic and sustained assistance in the 
fields essential to the integrated technical, 
economic, and social development of less 
developed countries.” However, the General 
Assembly set the target for initial contribu- 
tions so low—around $100 million—that the 
Fund seems unlikely to make a significant 
contribution to these high purposes for the 
time being. Most of the past year, in fact, 
has been consumed by the process of collect- 
ing from participating nations enough of a 

with which to commence opera- 
tions. The special Fund's first managing di- 
rector, former Marshall Plan Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman, has been able to get only 
about $25 million to work with so far. f 

The waxing enthusiasm for more flexible 
investment banks is certainly a sign of 
health. But it is creating its own problems. 
Now that we have crossed the divide that, 
separates dollar lending from local-currency 
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lending, we are in some danger of deluding 
ourselves about the usefulness of the local 
currencies our various public banks and 
funds will be accumulating. 

It is safe to assume that nearly all the 
countries needing soft loans repayable in 
local currency will already be stretching their 
resources to the limit, or beyond, in the al- 
mighty name of economic development. 
Most of their governments will be establish- 
ing command over as large a proportion of 
their own resources as underdeveloped tax 
systems and precarious political credit will 
allow. In most cases, therefore, the local- 
currency repayments will in no sense make 
additional resources available for economic 
development. At best, U.S. control of these 
resources will give some Americans the op- 
portunity to influence the direction of pub- 
lic investment, rather than the volume of 
resources devoted to it. 

Put yourself in the place of the Minister of 
Finance in Sarkhan, which has received a 
U.S. locai-currency loan and is starting to 
repay it. You know that if you push the 
economy any harder, you will endanger your 
whole 5-year plan—and incidentally your 
own political neck—by generating too much 
inflationary pressure. You are, therefore, 
quite willing to pay up (never let it be said 
that little Sarkhan doesn’t fulfill its solemn 
international obligations), but you are 
equally unwilling to have the resulting pay- 
ment used by the United States for any 
purpose that will represent a net increase in 
your Government’s use of resources. Thus 
you are forced to suggest to the United 
States that it allocate these funds to Gov- 
ernment expenditures that are already budg- 
eted in the plan, or use them to retire part 
of your public debt, or in some other way 
effectively sterilize them. If the funds are 
used for net new investment, not already 
taken into account in your careful planning 
for what Harvard professor and former Gov- 
ernment economic adviser Lincoln Gordon 
once called the proper degree of flation, you 
must insist on offsetting the income created 
by that investment with new imports, pre- 
sumably financed with new loans or grants 
from the United States. 

In short, the United States can look for- 
ward to effective use of the local-currency re- 
payments of its development loans only if it 
simultaneously sweetens the pot with more 
American dollar aid for development. Under 
most of the given conditions, the local cur- 
rency in question is merely money, and 
should not be mistaken for real resources. 
It may look good on the books of the U.S. 
Treasury. But in terms of paying for more 
development, most of it won't be worth a 
continental. ; 

What it will buy, of course, is the right to 
participate with the less developed country 
in making decisions about the allocation of 
that country's resources. The presence of a 
local-currency account that could conceiv- 
ably be used to add to the pressure on re- 
sources is a sword of Damocles over the cen- 
tral bankers and central planning authorities 
of any nation. The U.S. or U.N. agency that 
can decide to sterilize or to use these funds 
is inevitably a powerful participant in the 
budgetary and planning processes of the de- 
veloping nation. The kinds of decisions in- 
volved—decisions about the size of a nation’s 
army, the direction of its agricultural devel- 
opment, the priority of need between a com- 
munity development program and a shiny 
new cold-strip rolling mill—are the very stuff 
of national sovereignty. Whatever external 
agency has a say in decisions like these is 
bound to take a deep interest in the internal 
politics of the recipient nation. 

TOO MANY COOKS 

The question, then, is not. whether we 
shall participate in the developing nations’ 
decisions about their.own economic policies. 
The question is whether we are using our 
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gigantic strength in the most effective way to 
promote economic growth associated with the 
development of freer political institutions. 
The present answer is all too clearly “No.” 
And the reason for our frequent ineffective- 
ness is also clear: we are retarding and com- 
plicating the process of economic develop- 
ment by the very manner in which we go 
about aiding it. Bluntly put, the trouble is 
that oldest obstacle to organized human en- 
deavor, too many cooks. 

Gazing out at the world from our charm- 
ingly pluralistic society, we see no particu- 
lar damage in setting up a new agency every 
time we get a new idea about how to finance 
public investment abroad or want to start 
a new program of technical assistance. As 
things now stand, the leaders of an under- 
developed country will normally deal with 
a minimum of 16 and often with more than 
20 different agencies purveying various kinds 
of assistance to their development plan. In 
our enthusiasm for modernizing every econ- 
omy we can reach, we have tended to close 
our eyes to the administrative burden we 
place on the governments of the less de- 
veloped countries by multiplying the inde- 
pendent agencies we create to help them. 
Perhaps it is time to take stock. 

On a visit to Indonesia a year ago, I had 
occasion to examine this matter in some de- 
tail. Here is a nation with which we have 
no military entanglements, and a rather 
minor program of economic and technical 
assistance. There are, nevertheless, nine 
different agencies in the technical-assistance 
business alone, and the International Co- 
operation Administration is only one of 
them. The Indonesians also must deal with 
at least four public investment agencies, 
two from the U.S. Government and two in 
the United Nations galaxy. When the U.N. 
special fund is set up and running, Indo- 
nesia will certainly be one of its clients. 
And when the Indonesians want our agri- 
cultural surpluses, they find themselves 
dealing with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. In addition, the Ford Foundation 
also has a substantial technical-aid effort 
in Indonesia. 

That makes 16 agencies. To complete the 
list you would have to add technical aid 
from the Colombo plan, plus bilateral in- 
vestment and technical-aid relationships 
with the Dutch, the British, the Germans, 
and the Russians, among others. If you 
moved farther west to Pakistan or Iran, you 
could add to this complex picture a large 
U.S. military-aid program. Nor does this 
inventory include the private philanthropies 
other than Ford or the myriad semiprivate 
agencies that use dollars to perform services 
of various kinds for foreign governments. 
Those now number in the hundreds; the 
private companies and universities under 
contract with ICA alone involve an overseas 
staff that is very nearly as large as ICA’s own 
foreign establishment. 

I would not want to imply that there is no 
cooperation among these agencies in the 
field. A really underdeveloped nation can 
hardly be expected to have more than one 
good bar in its capital city, and much infor- 
mal exchange of information is accomplished 
there among agency representatives whose 
responsible lines of command run 10,000 
miles back to Washington, New York, Paris, 
Geneva, Rome, San Francisco, and to nearly 
every university town in the United States. 

But by and large, it is up to the govern- 
ment receiving the aid to coordinate the 
aiders. Governments that are far from able 
to manage the effective use of their own 
resources—governments that are, in fact, 
receiving advice on public administration 
from several technical-assistance agencies 
because of this very inability—these govern- 
ments are expected to mold into an inte- 
grated program the Knowledge, skills, preju- 
dices, and weaknesses of hundreds of for- 
eigners, most of whom are ignorant of the 
history, the politics, or even the language of 
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the country whose domestic policies they are 
influencing. 

The situation is getting worse, not better. 
In most countries, the number of Americans 


and U.N. agency advisers is almost certainly 


increasing more rapidly than the local gov- 
ernment’s capacity to cope with them. The 
time for consolidation of these efforts is al- 
ready overdue. 


TWO STEPS TO COHERENCE 


What is required is a two-step consolida- 
tion in the field: to pull together the Amer- 
ican agencies and to rationalize as a single 
operation the technical-assistance and in- 
vestment-financing activities of the United 
Nations. 

At present the United States has the Ex- 
port-Import Bank for hard loans, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund for soft loans, and 
the regular ICA organization for grants and 
technical assistance. There is no reason 
why these several operations should not be 
administered as different windows of the 
same financial institutions. Indeed, since 
Under Secretary of State Dillon was ap- 
pointed coordinator of the mutual security 
program, there has been a notable improve- 
ment in the degree to which the U.S. agen- 
cies have been acting as though they were 
part of the same government. What is now 
needed is a sufficient delegation of pro- 
graming responsibility to enable the ICA 
mission chiefs to use the whole range of 
U.S. financial instruments to further the 
purposes of general U.S. policy in each coun- 
try. Of course this would mean abandoning 
the cherished ideal that every loan, hard 
or soft, should relate to a project which is 
separately justifiable on pseudoeconomic 
grounds, 

Such a policy would also require mission 
chiefs to be men of self-confidence and 
initiative, able to handle the increased re- 
sponsibilities and manage the greater com- 
plexities that this kind of consolidation 
would involve. ICA has had a good many 
such men in its foreign service, but the ICA 
staf in Washington would be the first to 
agree that ICA’s present structure, with its 
overcentralized project procedure and its 
frequent and lengthy Washington clear- 
ances, does not encourage enough men of 
top executive ability to gravitate toward 
field work with the organization. 

Nor is it enough for the ICA to do its own 
job effectively. The purpose of economic and 
technical assistance and foreign lending is 
not merely to promote economic develop- 
ment in general; it is to assist in the de- 
velopment of free political institutions that 
are increasingly effective. We don’t. simply 
want other countries to have higher rates of 
economic growth regardless of their political 
institutions; we want to be able to live with 
them as friends in a viable world order. 

Most ICA overseas personnel will tell you 
that this, the political aspect of the American 
Government’s overseas operations, is the 
Embassy’s job. In part it is. But the prob- 
lem is to tie the economic aid instrument 
more closely to the foreign policy purposes 
this instrument is supposed to serve. It can- 
not be done with mimeographed position 
papers handed down by planners in the State 
Department; it can be done effectively only 
in the field, country by country. It requires 
Ambassadors who are experienced public ex- 
ecutives, who know what the economic people 
are doing and are not afraid of the executive 
responsibility for supervising them. It also 
requires mission chiefs who are competent 
and who are encouraged to interest them- 
selves in the political as well as the statistical 
effect of the foreign aid program; the ulti- 
mate judgment on their success will be meas- 
ured not in economic indexes but in the 
building of durable and relevant institutions. 

Changes in structure are also in order in 
the international field.. The case for an in- 
ternational. development authority is not our 
need for one more agency with one more 
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financial gimmick to offer to an already be- 
wildered world. What is needed is an agency. 
that can put all the U. N. s programs of tech- 
nical aid and investment to work in tackling 
problems the way they actually arise in the 
real world of economic development—that is 
to say. by countries and regions, not by func- 
tions like mosquito control, rice production, 
elementary schools, hard loans, soft loans. 

What happens now is that the Secretariat 
of the United Nations endeavors rather inef- 
fectually to tie together the threads of the 
development programs of a half-dozen spe- 
cialized agencies. But these ultrasovereign 
bodies, dealing separately with health, food 
and agriculture, education and culture, 
labor, civil aviation, children, and money, 
are still much too jealous of their independ- 
ence to permit a mere committee in the 
Secretary General's office to enforce the 
“country program” approach. 

It should be made clear that the abolition 
of the FAO, WHO, UNICEF, ILO, UNESCO, 
and UNTAA is not proposed here, These or- 
ganizations perform extremely useful func- 
tions that are related only tangentially to 
their technical-aid operations. As research 
centers and promoters of scientific collabo- 
ration on a worldwide basis, they have more 
than fulfilled the promise of those wartime 
conferences at which most of them were 
conceived. Technical specialists operating 
on behalf of an International Development 


Authority could still have a functional line 


of communication back to world "sages st 
international reseárch in in agri ith, 

child welfare, education, and oe special- 
ties. e work should be organized 
by countries, so that agronomists, doctors 
and aurses, social workers, teachers, and 
other experts will be pooling their efforts 
in a rational plan administered in each 
country by a mission that will include them 
all, headed by a mission chief for interna- 
tional development to whom all the different 
kinds of U.N. technicians operating in that 
country will be administratively responsible. 

What about the relation between a cen- 
tralized U.S. agency and a centralized U.N. 
agency? Not all U.S, aid can be channeled 
through international agencies. There will 
always be situations where U.S. security sug- 
gests or even dictates a bilateral program: 
defense support countries” such as South 
Korea, Formosa, and South Vietnam are 
obvious examples. But for most of the area 
from Indonesia to Morocco, the need is ur- 
gent to create a consolidated system of in- 
ternationally sponsored aid, administered 
by one agency instead of a dozen. 

An International Development Authority 
with enough funds for massive aid to eco- 
nomic development would also provide a base 
from which to launch regional experiments 
in economic cooperation. There is a strong 
case for a regional approach of some kind 
in the whole of the underdeveloped world. 
The Latin Americans have already begun to 
create institutions for direct cooperation 
with the United States through the Organi- 
zation of American States. The Middle East 
lends itself to the creation of a development 
authority that can put to work, for regional 
economic growth, the vast oil profits of some 
of the Arab nations. The development of 
Southeast Asia can be rapidly advanced if 
Indian political leadership and Japanese in- 
dustrial capacity can be married in a regional 
institution. In Africa the weak emerging 
nations will also need international atten- 
tion to the gap between their expectations 
of economic advance and the poverty of their 
financial and administrative wherewithal. 

In all regions, except Latin America (where 
an effective international agency is already 
in the field), an International Development 
Authority could, more effectively than the 
U.S. Government, raise the crucial questions, 
bring the interested parties together, provide 
the initial outside capital, and furnish tem- 
porary administrators to get regional proj- 
ects moving. 
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Foreign aid is not the road to popularity, 
so let us not delude ourselves that by work- 
ing increasingly through international or- 
ganizations we are frittering away a valu- 
able public-relations asset. A story is told in 
India about a rich Bengali who was informed 
that a friend of his really hated him. “I 
don't know why that man should hate me,” 
he said. “I’ve never helped him in my life.” 
We are not so fortunate. But we do have 
the option of operating so as to convince the 
nations that, when it comes to economic de- 
velopment, we are dependable, long-term 
friends, willing to work with them as equals 
in tackling the most exciting tasks of our 
time. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF ADOPTION OF 
POLAND'S CONSTITUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Sunday, 
May 3, marked Poland’s Constitution 
Day, the 168th anniversary commemora- 
tion of an event close to the hearts of 
freedom-loving Poles and those of Polish 
descent living everywhere. In 1791 Po- 
land enacted one of the first democratic 
constitutions in Europe. Since that time 
much Polish blood has been shed in de- 


— fense of its national freedom established 


years ago. 
as lost and regained, and 
lost and regained again>its independence 


in the intervening years. Polish terri- 
tory has been taken by the monarehical 
empires of Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 
and the dictatorial empires of Nazi Ger- 
many and the Communist Soviet Union. 

Poland’s lands have often been laid 
waste by invaders, its people slaugh- 
tered or taken into enslavement, its re- 
sources looted, and its citizens governed 
by a ruler not of their asking. This is 
a day to remember that the flame of the 
Polish spirit for freedom burns stub- 
bornly and brightly. 


SUPPORT INCREASES FOR OREGON 
DUNES NATIONAL SEASHORE 
AREA 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, re- 
cent developments in my home State of 
Oregon reflect broadening of interest 
and support for saving the shorelines of 
America for future park and recreational 
use. More and more responsible indi- 
viduals realize that population pressures 
of the next two decades will tax our 
every resource for park development. 
They recognize that now is the time to 
plan for the future, by setting aside areas 
of superior usefulness and unique scenic 
attraction before their value is eroded 
through commercial exploitation. 

I have introduced S. 1526 to establish 
the Oregon Dunes National Seashore 
Area along a 23-mile section of the Ore- 
gon seacoast. Much of this proposed 
park development lies within Lane 
County. I am deeply gratified by recent 
action of the Lane County Parks and 
Recreation Commission in support of the 
project. Dr. Karl W. Onthank of Eu- 
gene, a nationally known conservation- 
ist and educator, has been delegated by 
the commission to draft a resolution in 
favor of the Oregon Dunes proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to include in the Recorp with my 
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remarks a newspaper report of the Lane 
County Commission’s action, and three 
editorials from outstanding Oregon 
newspapers which also support the Ore- 
gon Dunes National Seashore Area. 
These newspapers are the Oregon Daily 
Journal of Portland, the Oregon Daily 
Statesman of Salem, and the Eugene 
Register-Guard of Eugene, Oreg. I am 
grateful for their support and encour- 
agement in this national seashore enter- 
prise. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Register-Guard, May 1, 1959] 
LANE PARKS GROUP Backs DUNES PLAN 


The Lane County Parks and Recreation 
Commission threw its support Thursday 
night behind a proposal for creation of an 
Oregon Dunes national seashore south of 
Florence. 

The commission also took action com- 
mending Lane County agencies now working 
toward acquisition of land for a park along 
the north shore of the Willamette River be- 
tween Eugene and Springfield. The com- 
mission urged early action to acquire the 
land needed to make the park a reality. 

On the seashore issue, the commission in- 
structed member Karl Onthank, Eugene, to 
draft a resolution supporting the move. 
Thus, the commission is in favor of pend- 
ing legislation that would set the area aside 
as a national seashore under administration 
of the National Park Service. 

Superintendent Gene Renard said Friday 
that the commission took the action recog- 
nizing that boundaries will be established 
following a thorough study and recognizing 
the possibility of relief from tax base loss in 
the area through Federal payments in lieu of 
taxes.” 


{From the Oregon Statesman, May 4, 1959] 
NEEDED: A UNITED FRONT 


Now that the sand has settled a bit on 
the proposal for a national seashore near 
Florence, a reappraisal is in order. 

The most vocal opponents of the present 
plan to set aside over 30,000 acres of sand 
dunes and coastal lakes, plus the Sea Lion 
Caves, have been the “Vine Maple Savages” 
who also bear the more formal title of West- 
ern Lane County Taxpayers Association. 
They estimate that 600 persons would be 
displaced by the proposed seashore. After 
attracting attention by suggesting a Frog 
Bog National Park on the Columbia River at 
Portland, they center their opposition around 
eventual loss of homes and taxable lands 
which support local schools, hospital, fire, 
and port districts.” 

Editorial opinion over the western part of 
the State generally is favorable, with the 
Medford, Albany, and Reedsport papers 
pointing out that increased property valu- 
ations in the adjacent areas will more than 
compensate for tax losses as the park draws 
more tourists. The Coos Bay World, ap- 
proving the idea in principle, says a bounti- 
ful water supply under the dunes might at- 
tract-industry. Industry is not incompatible 
with a park. There is a flourishing uranium 
mine on the south rim of the Grand Canyon 
National Park, for instance, but it is hardly 
noticed by the tourists. 

The advisory board on national parks fa- 
vors the Oregon seashore project which is 
being promoted in Washington, D.C., by 
Senator NEUBERGER. 

Governor Hatfield's office has assumed the 
role of investigator. Despite the divergent 
viewpoints presented, all the elements for a 
peaceful compromise are present. The Vine 
Maple Savages don’t oppose the park, they 
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just oppose undue absorption of private 
lands. Most of the private lands, such as 
much of the development along Highway 
101, are not needed for recreational use. The 
Governor's office has a real opportunity, in 
its study, to point out a middle way. It 
should do so soon, so Oregon can present 
a united front in campaigning for a project 
which will bring much favorable attention 
and many tourist dollars to the State. 


[From the Register-Guard, May 3, 1959] 
PARK IMPACT 


Some who object to the proposal that a 
National Park Service preserve be established 
south of Florence object because of what to 
them seem to be economic reasons. Figures 
on the economy of communities around the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park should 
be of interest. That park on the Tennessee- 
North Carolina border, is much bigger than 
the proposed sand dunes area and it is much 
closer to the population centers. But in one 
important respect it is similar. No tourist 
facilities are operated by the park. Lodgings, 
meals, souvenirs, etc., are sold on the park 
boundaries by private operators. 

Since 1947 traffic on North Carolina high- 
ways has increased 88 percent. But in the 
Great Smokies, traffic increased 140 percent. 
In 1956, 1,559,703 people entered the park. 
Of these, 87 percent were on pleasure trips. 
They spent more than $26 million that year 
in the immediate park area. Some were 
1-day visitors; others stayed overnight, either 
at private accommodations on the park fringe 
or at camps inside the park. 

Since creation of the park, the report 
of the two States’ highway commissions as- 
serts, the tourist business has become the 
economic backbone of the area. Resources 
are not depleted. The money that is spent 
there is money made elsewhere. 

The two States look forward to an even 
bigger volume in future years. More than 
4 million visitors are expected annually by 
1966. In the park area itself, the park has 
proved popular with the natives who see the 
wisdom in that old slogan of southern hos- 
pitality: “A tourist is worth two bales of 
cotton, and he’s twice as easy to pick.” 


From the Oregon Journal, May 2, 1959 
NOTHING SINISTER ABOUT THEM 


From the description of the actions of 
National Park Service workers given by John 
S. Parker, of Florence, in his letter in today's 
“The People Speak” column, one would al- 
most conclude they are a sinister lot engaged 
in cloak-and-dagger stuff against the people’s 
best interests. 

To those of us who know the Park Service 
people involved in the sand dunes study, this 
is hard to swallow. 

It is true, as Parker suggests, that the 
Park Service survey team did its work quietly, 
but that is because this was only a prelim- 
inary study. The men spent little time 
“looking over our homes and possessions.” 
(Parker makes them sound almost like peep- 
ing toms.) They have made no appraisals 
of property. They were mainly concerned 
with looking at what nature had put there. 
As the Journal has said before, everything 
about the proposal to make the dunes strip 
between Florence and Reedsport a national 
seashore recreation area is tentative. The 
boundaries are not fixed. They might, after 
negotiation with local interests, exclude the 
homes and farms which Parker discusses. 
They will not necessarily include Oregon’s 
Jessie M. Honeyman State Park. 

The Park Service has held two public 
meetings with people of the area. The leg- 
islative process will involve public hearings 
in which local people will have full oppor- 
tunity to express their views. Acquisition of 
the land will be spread over a long period 
of time. Even if homes are included in the 
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park area, the owners will be permitted to 
live their lives out in them, 

The history of the National Park Service 
has been that every new park encounters 
local opposition. It also has been proved 
that every new park brings more in the way 
of financial support to an area than it takes 
away. 

If the Federal Government establishes a 
national seashore park on the Oregon dunes, 
it will be less a matter of taking something 
from us than giving something to us. We 
ought to be proud that we possess some- 
thing which is worth preserving for the na- 
tional welfare. 


EIGHTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY ANNI- 
VERSARY OF SENATOR MURRAY 
OF MONTANA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
May 2 a great American celebrated his 
83d birthday—James E. Murray, the sen- 
ior Senator from Montana, beloved in 
his State and in the Nation. 

It was my privilege to attend a din- 
ner given in his honor by his sons and 
friends. Sharing the tributes, along with 
Senator Murray, was his former Senate 
associate and longtime bosom compan- 
ion, Harry S. Truman, illustrious ex- 
President of the United States. Harry 
Truman stayed for the entire evening 
and he said to those present: 

Jım Murray is a real man, a real Senator, 
a real American and a real friend. He has 
never let down his country, his family, or 
his friends. I shall always treasure my 
friendship with Jim Murray. 


Mr. President, I feel that way, too. I 
serve on the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs under JIM 
Murray’s leadership. He is devoted to 
the West, to conservation and to the de- 
velopment of America. I salute him on 
his 83d birthday anniversary, and I wish 
for him all possible happiness during all 
the years ahead. 

I have never heard Senator Murray 
say a mean or unkind word about a fel- 
low human being, and I feel sure that 
all his colleagues in the Senate share 
the high regard which I have expressed 
for him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
yield to the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana, who shares my regard for the sen- 
ior Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to be associated with the remarks 
of the Senator from Oregon, because I 
have great love, great affection, and a 
great respect for my senior colleague. 
I know he has made outstanding con- 
tributions not only to the welfare of the 
State of Montana and the people whom 
he has so ably represented for so many 
years, but also for the people of the Na- 
tion as a whole and for the free world 
as well. I believe Montana and the Na- 
tion are indeed fortunate to have repre- 
senting them a man of the caliber, in- 
tegrity, and ability of Senator James E. 
Murray. I salute my senior colleague 
and wish him many years of health, hap- 
piness, and continued representation of 
Montana in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I wish to say that the State of 
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Montana is fortunate indeed to have 
two such able Senators in this body. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield to the 
senior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of my junior col- 
league in honor of the senior Senator 
from Montana, Jim Murray. He is one 
of the great liberals in the history of 
the Senate. He has been a source of 
great inspiration to me. He is a man 
who in my judgment meets the defini- 
tion of a statesman. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. 1 yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to take this 
opportunity to join with my other col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the life, 
work and character of one of the great 
Members of the Senate. I have known 
Senator Murray since I first became a 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. He has always fought for the 
people, as he viewed the situation, with- 
out regard to whether his position was 
popular or unpopular. We wish him 
many more useful years as a Member 
of the Senate. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to join the 
junior Senator from Oregon and my 
other colleagues in praise of Senator 
Murray of Montana. Senator Murray 
has steadfastly stood not merely for the 
interests of the West and for the con- 
servation of the Nation's resources, but 
also for the rights and duties of work- 
ing men and women everywhere. He has 
been faithful to the cause under discour- 
agement as well as in periods of encour- 
agement. I am glad that his life and 
activities are now beginning to receive at 
least a small share of the credit which 
is rightfully his. 7 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the sen- 
ior Senator from Illinois. No Senator is 
more qualified to pass upon conserva- 
tion programs than is the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to join with my colleagues in 
extending a very happy birthday greet- 
ing to the distinguished Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MURRAY], Senator MUR- 
RAY has been one of my closest personal 
friends during my service in the Senate, 
and was even before I was privileged to 
serve in this body. He has been and is 
today a great liberal, progressive citi- 
zen, who has extended his hand and his 
great talents to every worthy liberal 
and progressive cause. He has worked 
with dedication and devotion for the 
interests of our great Nation, for the se- 
curity of our country, and for responsi- 
ble international cooperation. 
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I suppose we shall always remember 
Senator Murray most for his sponsor- 
ship and his great work with regard to 
the Full Employment Act of 1946, as well 
as his tremendous efforts in the preser- 
vation and conservation of our great 
natural resources and the development 
of our regional river valley systems for 
purposes of irrigation, reclamation, 
power, and navigation. 

I salute Senator Murray on his birth- 
day anniversary, and wish him many, 
many more anniversaries, and many 
more years of good health and happi- 
ness. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. I wish to add 
that the cosponsorship of Senator 
Murray, with the Senator from Minne- 
sota, of the wilderness bill will also be 
one of his laurels to be remembered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in the fall 
of 1957 it was my honor as chairman of 
the Roads Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works to hold a hear- 
ing at Missoula, Mont., on forest access 
roads. 

The warm, sincere interest Senator 
Morray has always had in the conserva- 
tion and development of both the human 
and natural resources of our Nation has 
always been recognized by all in the Sen- 
ate who know him. 

The “Program for the National For- 
ests” represents, in reality, another 
achievement for Jim Murray. He has 
blazed the trail clearly so that the path 
to be taken is plain. His interest is na- 
tional as his recognition is broad. 

Tennessee, like all the other States 
with national forests, appreciates the 
nonpartisan leadership that Senator 
Murray has given to the conservation 
needs of our Nation. 

Senator Murray’s interest made it pos- 
sible for me to see with my own eyes the 
vast national forest acreage of the West 
which lies awaiting the constructive ap- 
plication of conservation principles. 

On April 30 the majority leader, Mr. 
JOHNSON, speaking of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], described him 
as “one of our most beloved men.” This 
reputation has been well earned because 
he knows so well the aspirations of our 
people. 

There has come to my attention an 
editorial on national forest development 
which appeared in the April 17 issue of 
the Great Falls, Mont., Tribune. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MORE FOREST DEVELOPMENT FUNDS WILL SPARK 
MONTANA GROWTH 

Based on the current rate of growth, the 
Census Bureau figures this country’s popu- 
lation will reach 260 million by 1980, an 
increase of 84 million over today’s total. Its 
estimate for the turn of the century is 350 
million. 

Increased population will bring problems 
of congestion and heavy demands on fuels, 
water, and other resources. Water shortage, 
already a vital growth handicap in many 
heavy population areas, will be a matter of 
increasing importance. The Population 
Reference Bureau says that “the generally 
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hot, dry States of California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Utah, may someday be 
forced to restrict the inflow of new industry 
and residents to conserve water.” 

This strongly emphasizes the significance 
of the report of Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson entitled “Program for National 
Forests,” recently submitted to Congress. 

This report, which relates directly to Mon- 
tana’s vast forest domain and that of neigh- 
boring States, is the result of a 2-year study 
by the Forest Service. It calls for speeding 
up conservation work and extensive develop- 
ment of the country’s 148 national forests. 
Eighty-seven percent of this forest land is 
located in the Western States. 

The Forest Service received net increases 
of $128,200,000 in the Interior appropriation 
bill recently passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It should not be overlooked that 
this is a productive investment rather than 
a drain on the public purse. The National 
Forest Service customarily takes in more 
than it receives from the Treasury. 

“The Program for National Forests” calls 
for development of 10,000 new campgrounds 
and picnic areas. Reclassification of primi- 
tive areas would be speeded up and access- 
road building increased. 

This program merits careful study and 
strong support. 


CANADA GIVING ACTIVE CONSIDER- 
ATION TO COOPERATIVE EFFORT 
TO PAVE ALASKA HIGHWAY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
earlier this year I introduced in the 
Senate a bill, S. 1125, to authorize appro- 
priations for paving the Alaska High- 
way and the Haines Cutoff in Canada in 
cooperation with the Canadian Govern- 
ment. I was joined in sponsoring this 
legislation by a bipartisan group of out- 
standing Senators who share my belief 
that our new State of Alaska should be 
tied to 48 of the other States by an all- 
weather hard-surfaced highway. 

Because such a project would require 
the consent and assistance of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, it is of course im- 
perative that we seek to learn the views 
of our neighbors to the north on this 
question. For this reason, in the sum- 
mer of 1958 I wrote to President Eisen- 
hower urging that he discuss at the 
Ottawa Conference the prospect of a 
cooperative effort to improve the Alaska 
Highway for the benefit of both nations. 
The White House later informed me that 
the matter was broached. during this 
meeting between President Eisenhower 
and Prime Minister Diefenbaker in July 
1958. The Prime Minister stated in the 
House of Commons of the Canadian Par- 
liament a few weeks ago that paving of 
the highway in Canada on a cost-shar- 
ing basis was reviewed informally at the 
Conference by then Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles and the Canadian 
Minister of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources. 

In view of the fact that sound and 
orderly consideration of S. 1125 is de- 
pendent upon knowledge of the Canadian 
position with respect to the project, I 
and 11 other supporters of this bill re- 
cently sent to Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter a letter requesting that the 
Department of State actively seek to de- 
termine the official attitude of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada regarding the pro- 
posal. The reply by the State Depart- 
— was received by my office late last 
wee! 
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In a letter signed by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State William B. Macomber, Jr., 
the State Department reported that our 
Embassy in Ottawa has called S. 1125 
to the attention of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and that the measure is re- 
portedly now under active consideration 
in Ottawa. I am most encouraged by 
this news. It is my hope that Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker’s government will 
soon supply the United States with an 
official statement regarding the Canadian 
position on this project which would so 
benefit both nations. 


Because of the interest of many Mem- 
bers of the Senate, the press and the 
public in this proposed legislation, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
letter to Mr. Herter and the State De- 
partment response be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

APRIL 17, 1959. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Acting Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Undoubtedly you are 
aware of S. 1125, a bill introduced on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1959, by the undersigned Senators, 
to provide for mutual participation by the 
United States and Canada in hard-surfacing 
the Alaska Highway in Canada. 

The bill calls for equal sharing of the costs 
by the two nations. Naturally, we as Sena- 
tors are not authorized to negotiate with 
a sovereign country like Canada as to its 
position in this matter. However, we feel 
that effective consideration of the bill might 
be greatly facilitated if the State Department 
could open negotiations with the Canadian 
Government, seeking to learn its attitude 
toward such a proposal on our part. 

S. 1125 would authorize appropriations 
from the U.S. Treasury of $11 million a year 
for 6 fiscal years beginning with fiscal year 
1961 for expenditure on improvement of the 
Alaska Highway and the Haines Cutoff in 
Canada, on the condition that Canada par- 
ticipate equally in the program. Under the 
provisions of the bill, the international 
agreement to undertake this project would 
include assurances from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment that it would provide year-round 
maintenance of the highway after its com- 
pletion and make it accessible on free and 
nondiscriminatory terms to U.S. traffic. 

The theory of Canada’s sharing of costs 
is of course justified by the fact that this 
all-weather, paved route would result in 
immense benefits to Canada through fur- 
nishing a hard-surfaced highway route into 
the fastnesses of the Yukon and northern 
British Columbia, where minerals and tim- 
ber abound. 

We feel that such legislation as S. 1125 
is essential to the development of our new 
49th State of Alaska, which needs adequate 
highway connections with the rest of the 
United States. However, sound and orderly 
considerations of S. 1125 depends upon some 
awareness and knowledge of the position of 
Canada in the matter. This can be deter- 
mined only by the Department of State, and 
we are trustful that the matter will have 
the early attention of yourself and others 
associated with you in conducting our diplo- 
matic relations with Canada. 

Respectfully, 

GORDON ALLOTT, FRANK CHURCH, SPES- 
SARD L. HOLLAND, THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
GALE W. MCGEE, JAMES E. MURRAY, E. 
L. BARTLETT, ERNEST GRUENING, JOHN 
F. KENNEDY, MIKE MANSFIELD, WAYNE 
Morse, RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, U.S. 
Senators. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 29, 1959. 
Hon. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I refer to your 
letter of April 20, 1959, to Secretary Herter, 
which was also signed by 11 other Senators, 
in which you expressed your interest in mu- 
tual participation by the United States and 
Canada in hard-surfacing the Alaska High- 
way in Canada as envisioned by S. 1125; a 
bill which you and these senatorial colleagues 
introduced on February 19, 1959. In your 
letter you ask that the Department ascertain 
the position of Canada with regard to this 
matter in order that sound and orderly con- 
sideration may be given to this legislation in 
the U.S. Senate. 

The Department is fully aware of the im- 
portance which is attached to this project 
in the Pacific Northwest and elsewhere and 
consequently noted the introduction of this 
measure in the 86th Congress with consider- 
able interest. 

I am glad to inform you that our Em- 
bassy at Ottawa was instructed some time 
ago to call S. 1125 to the attention of the 
Canadian Government and to inquire as to 
official Canadian views with regard to it. 

The Embassy has advised us recently that 
this matter is known to be under active con- 
sideration by the Canadian Government but 
there is no indication as to when the Cana- 
dian reply will be forthcoming. I have sent 
copies of your letter to the Embassy at 
Ottawa with the request that the attention 
of the appropriate Canadian officials be 
called to this strong expression of your in- 
terest in this legislation. 

I am sending similar letters to the other 
signers of the letter under acknowledgment 
and I shall advise you of Canadian views on 
this matter as soon as possible; 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JR., 
Assistant Secretary, 


MAJOR DEFICIENCIES IN THE LA- 
BOR REFORM BILL 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
few days ago, on the occasion of the pas- 
sage by the Senate of S. 1555, the so- 
called labor reform bill, I stood in my 
place on this floor and explained why 
I would vote against passage of the 
measure. At that time I think I used 
the words that it was an immeasurably 
better bill than the one reported by the 
committee, by reason of having some 65 
amendments added to it as it passed 
through the process of consideration. I 
said further that I felt, in spite of its 
being a better bill, it was still totally in- 
adequate in three important fields in 
which the McClellan committee had rec- 
ommended legislation; namely, the fields 
of secondary boycott, blackmail or rec- 
ognition picketing, and the noman’s 
land of States rights. 

Mr. President, upon examination of 
the final bill I find other glaring weak- 
nesses. My staff has prepared a study 
of the major deficiencies in the labor re- 
form bill. I shall give one short example 
of this interesting document. 

Title I, the bill of rights, section 101, 
gives to the union member the right to 
sue, but let us see what will happen. 

The right of union members to sue 
the union or its officers in any forum, 
judicial or administrative, is conditioned 
upon a prior exhaustion of internal 
union procedures which do not take 
more than 6 months to complete. The 
6-month time limit effectively stymies 
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any NLRB action by a member against 
his union, for the simple reason that 
the Taft-Hartley Act imposes a 6-month 
statute of limitations on unfair labor 
practice charges. Thus, any union can 
meet the requirements of the bill by 
making its internal hearing procedures 
last for 6 months, by which time it would 
be too late for the union member to file 
his charge with the NLRB, as the stat- 
ute of limitations would have simulta- 
neously expired. 

Mr. President, this is only one example 
of many I have set forth in the study, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
document be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD, along with some editorials and 
newspaper comments as to the short- 
comings of the bill I have just discussed. 

There being no objection, the study 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MAJOR DEFICIENCIES IN THE LABOR REFORM 
BILL. (S. 1555) WHICH Was ADOPTED BY THE 
SENATE ON APRIL 25, 1959 


TITLE I—BILL OF RIGHTS (SEC. 101) 


A. The equal rights granted to union mem- 
bers are limited to a few specific rights in- 
stead of a broad grant of equality with re- 
spect to all union affairs, and even these few 
rights may be curtailed or even denied under 
the rules and regulations of the union. 

B. Freedom of speech and assembly seem 
to be limited to communication within the 
union—it would appear, for example, that 
a letter by a union member to a newspaper, 
critical of the union or its officers, would not 
be protected under this guarantee. And even 
these limited and inadequate rights are sub- 
ject to further limitation, and even prohibi- 
tion, under rules and regulations imposed by 
the union. 

C. The right of union members to sue the 
union or its officers in any forum, judicial 
or administrative, is conditioned upon a prior 
exhaustion of internal union procedures 
which do not take more than 6 months to 
complete. The 6-month time limit effectively 
stymies any NLRB action by a member 
against his union for the simple reason that 
the Taft-Hartley Act imposes a 6-month 
statute of limitations on unfair labor prac- 
tice charges. Thus any union can meet the 
requirements of the bill by making its in- 
ternal hearing procedures last for 6 months, 
by which time it would be too late for the 
union member to file his charge with the 
NLRB as the statute of limitations would 
have simultaneously expired. 

D. This purports to guarantee a union 
member due process and a fair trial in any 
union disciplinary proceeding brought 
against him. But the provision omits—what 
the original McClellan bill of rights includ- 
ed—a final review by a genuinely impartial 
tribunal, unconnected with the union. 

This section also deletes the right, given in 
the original McClellan provision, of a candi- 
date for union office (not a mere member) to 
have access to the membership lists of the 
union. It is impossible to conceive of a more 
effective means for insuring the reelection of 
the incumbent officers. There is probably no 
better explanation for the repeated reelection 
and long tenure of union officers than this 
monopoly of the membership lists possessed 
by the incumbent officers. 


TITLE II—REPORTING BY LABOR UNIONS 


A. Section 201 requires reporting of organ- 
izational and financial data by unions. 
Among the requirements is a report of loans 
aggregating in excess of $250 to officers, em- 
ployees or members. Smaller loans need not 
be reported. As a result, the incumbent 
union hierarchy, by a judicious use of loans 
to its adherent and favored members, and 
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denial of such loans to its critics and opposi- 
tionists within the union, has a ready-made 
device for rewarding its friends, punishing its 
enemies, and perpetuating itself in office, 
without the members of the union being 
aware of what is going on. In striking con- 
trast, however, unions are required to report 
every loan, no matter how small, made to any 
business enterprise. 

B. The bill as reported to the floor required 
that copies of the union’s reports be made 
available to union members but contained 
no requirement that union members be given 
access to the books, records and accounts on 
which such reports were based. This omis- 
sion obviously made it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for union members to determine if 
a filed report was false or inaccurate. On 
the floor this was amended (sec, 201(c)) to 
give union members access to such basic 
documents for proper cause, but a similar 
condition was also attached to their access 
to the filed reports which had been uncon- 
ditional prior to the amendment. Proper 
cause must obviously require more than a 
mere suspicion and hence union members 
are now effectively precluded from seeing 
either the basic records or the filed reports 
unless they can dig up enough evidence of 
wrong-doing from some other, independent 
source sufficient to constitute proper cause, 
thereby defeating the whole professed pur- 
pose of the bill, to wit, giving union members 
the information necessary to permit them ef- 
fectively to control the financial affairs of 
their unions. 

C. Section 201(d) permits the exemption 
from the financial reporting requirements of 
precisely those small unions in which the 
McClellan committee revealed most instances 
of corruption. Among these are unions of 
the type of the Johnny Dio paper locals, 
notorious gangster and racketeering devices 
for criminally preying on small employers 
and their employees. These exemptions are 
made possible despite another provision in 
the bill permitting the Secretary to prescribe 
simplified reports for small unions to take 
care of the problem of burdensomeness which 
would have been entirely sufficient even if 
the exemption were deleted. 

D. Conflicts of interest“ reporting (sec. 
202): Union employees receiving $5,000 or 
less per annum from the union need not 
report. Organizers and business agents, the 
latter concededly the most important officials 
in a local union, are generally salaried em- 
ployees rather than officers. The $5,000 ex- 
emption is a standing invitation to such 
officials whose profits from conflict-of-inter- 
est transactions exceed their salaries and 
allowances, to reduce these to $5,000 or less 
and thus evade the reporting requirements. 

Moreover, the section is so drawn as not 
to require reporting if an international union 
officer has an interest in or receives a benefit 
having monetary value from an employer who 
deals or bargains collectively with one or 
more locals affiliated with the international 
represented by such union officer. 

E. Reporting by employers and labor rela- 
tions consultants (sec. 203): This section, 
generally, requires employers and consultants 
to report expenditures on activities which 
are perfectly lawful and continue to be so 
under the bill. Thus, for example, an ex- 
penditure by an employer, used to inform 
his employees that the union which is seek- 
ing to organize or represent them is Com- 
munist or racketeer dominated would have 
to be re . This is in direct contrast 
with the provisions of the McClellan bill, 
the administration bill, and the recently 
enacted labor reform statute of New York 
State, all of which require reporting only of 
employer expenditures for interfering with, 
restraining or coercing employees in the 
exercise of their rights, i.e., expenditures for 
activities which are presently unlawful. 

F. Amendments to section 302 of Taft- 
Hartley pertaining to employer payments to 
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unions, their representatives, officers, or 
agents, or to employee representatives: 

1. Under the Supreme Court decision in 
the Ryan case, the term “representative” of 
employees is not limited to collective bar- 
gaining representative. Hence, under the 
bill, an employer may risk committing a 
crime if he gives a bonus to a representative 
of his employees’ social club for having con- 
ducted a successful social program. 

2. The bill would make it a crime for an 
employer to make any payment or loan to 
any of his employees for the purpose of 
having the recipients influence other em- 
ployees in their attitudes toward unions, such 
payments not being presently unlawful. 
Again, this is in contrast to the McClellan 
bill, the administration bill, and the New 
York State law, all of which confine prohibi- 
tions of this type to payments having as their 
object, interference, restraint or coercion, all 
of which are presently unlawful, and unlike 
the term “influence” have been precisely de- 
fined by the courts. The term “influence” is 
so broad and vague that its use in a criminal 
statute might well be unconstitutional as 
being insufficient to apprise potential de- 
fendants of just what the law forbids them 
to do. 

3. It is made a criminal offense for an em- 
ployer to make any payment or loan to any 
union officer or employee with intent to in- 
fluence him in his decisions, duties, or activi- 
ties as a union official. Again the word in- 
fluence” constitutes the broadest possible 
proscription and it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to imagine a payment or loan which 
couldn’t be construed to influence the offi- 
cial in the manner proscribed by the bill. 
Ironically, however, such payments are for- 
bidden only when made by an employer. If 
a Teamster union official makes such a pay- 
ment or loan to an officer or employee of 
another union with intent to induce the 
latter to drop an organizing campaign so that 
the Teamster's may take it over, no crime is 
committed under the bill. 

4. The bill makes it unlawful for a union 
or its officials to exact a fee from the operator 
of a motor vehicle or his employer for unload- 
ing the truck's cargo. But it does nothing 
to outlaw this activity when it takes the form 
of requiring the truck’s operator to join the 
union or secure a work permit, on the pay- 
ment of a substantial fee: 

5. The bill permits the checkoff of fees 
paid in lieu of dues to a labor union. This 
tacitly recognizes that the so-called agency 
shop is lawful. The agency shop is a device 
now being used in an attempt to circumvent 
the right-to-work laws in several States, by 
requiring a periodic payment to the union 
for its services as collective bargaining agent 
without requiring the employee to join the 
union. Its effect, in practical terms, is exact- 
ly equivalent to what is now permitted by 
way of union security under Taft-Hartley, 
but which it was the intention of Congress 
to permit the States to prohibit. 

G. Extortion picketing: The bill makes it 
a crime to picket for the purpose of extorting 
something of value from the picketed em- 
ployer for the personal profit or enrichment 
of an individual. This is already illegal un- 
der both State and Federal law (Hobbs Act). 
Its presence in the bill is clearly designed to 
create the impression that the bill does some- 
thing about recognition or organizational 
picketing. It does nothing with respect to 
either. Moreover, it applies to actual picket- 
ing only, not to threats thereof, and is in- 
applicable if the purpose of the picketing is 
the enrichment or profit of the labor union 
itself rather than an individual. 


TITLE IlI—TRUSTEESHIPS 


A. Section 301 requires the filing of re- 
ports giving specified data concerning locals 
under trusteeship. As drafted, the bill fails 
to require the making, keeping and preserv- 
ing of the records and books (except with re- 
spect to financial data) on which such reports 
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are based. As with the financial reports re- 
quired under section 201, this title is defi- 
cient in its provisions permitting access by 
union members, to these basic books and 
records, particularly to the members of the 
trusteed local who have the most important 
stake in the situation. 

B. Section 304 directs the Secretary of 
Labor upon written complaint of a member 
of the trusteed local or of the local itself 
to bring suit in a Federal court for violation 
of the trusteeship provisions. The Secretary 
is compelled to investigate every such com- 
plaint, and bring suit only if he has probable 
cause for believing that such violation has 
occurred and has not been remedied. This 
provision, being mandatory in form, imposes 
a tremendous burden on the Secretary and 
would require the services of an enormous 
staff of investigators. And even after having 
secured some evidence of violation, the 
phrase “probable cause” would require him 
to convince the court, as a condition prece- 
dent to its entertaining the suit, that he had 
sufficient evidence to constitute probable 
cause. 

Had the bill given union members full 
access to both the reports and the records 
on which they are based, union members 
could be relied on to produce suficient evi- 
dence justifying legal action by the Secre- 
tary, who should be permitted discretion in 
determining whether to bring suit. In any 
event the Secretary should not be required 
to show probable cause as a condition of 
bringing suit—neither he nor any other ad- 
ministrative or executive official is required 
to do so under the numerous other Federal 
regulatory statutes including those admin- 
istered by the Secretary. 

C. The bonding provisions of section 308 
are entirely inadequate. They do not require 
the personal bonding of the specified official 
by name, and hence it is possible to secure 
a bond for the office rather than for the indi- 
vidual; and they do not preclude the use of a 
bonding company in which the union or the 
bonded officer have an interest thus making 
it possible to avoid the stringent investiga- 
tion of the applicant for a bond which a 
neutral or unrelated bonding company would 
make prior to granting a bond. 


TITLE IV—ELECTIONS 


A. Section 401(b): This section professes 
to give candidates equal facilities for elec- 
tioneering activities to those enjoyed by the 
incumbent officers. Actually, this is not so. 
Membership lists are not required to be made 
available to the rival candidates. Hence, the 
incumbent who has possession or immediate 
access to these lists, can utilize them directly 
to solicit the membership either personally 
or through his agents. There is nothing in 
the bill to require that a similar opportunity 
be extended to his rivals. Moreover, even 
where the incumbent officers accept the lit- 
erature of their rivals for mailing or distribu- 
tion as the bill apparently requires them to 
do, it is fantastically naive to believe that 
such literature will be mailed or distributed 
by them as adequately as they mail or dis- 
tribute their own. Given the hoodlum con- 
trol of some unions, it is more than likely 
that the campaign literature of the rival 
candidate will find its way into the sewer 
or the incinerator. 

B. Section 401(d) provides that “reason- 
able“ opportunity shall be given for the 
nomination of candidates and every member 
in good standing shall be eligible to be a 
candidate and to hold office subject to rea- 
sonable qualifications uniformly imposed. 
In this section, as throughout the bill, there 
is a veritable deluge of such words as “rea- 
sonable,” “fair,” “interested” used to qualify 
rights, remedies, etc. These adjectives are 
undefined and their use throws an impossible 
burden of definition on the administrative 
officials and the courts which must apply 
them. Nothing in the legislative history— 
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either in the committee report or the floor 
debates—sheds any light on what these terms 
mean, on their scope, or on their limitations, 
The inevitable result will be that the courts 
will necessarily tend to give them the most 
restricted possible application, that is, one 
which will deviate least from the status quo. 

Existing union constitutions, bylaws, and 
other union governing rules and regulations, 
already contain many of these or equally 
vague terms to which the leadership is able 
to give almost any meaning that serves their 
own purposes. This is precisely one of the 
prevalent conditions which makes a labor 
reform law imperative. The bill not only 
does litttle to correct the situation, but may 
actually compound it. 

Moreover, the right to be a candidate and 
hold office, referred to in this subsection, un- 
like the right to nominate candidates, is not 
one of those included in the so-called bill 
of rights set forth in title I. Unhappily, 
there is considerable doubt whether title IV, 
of which this subsection is a part, contains 
any sanctions or even provides any machin- 
ery for the enforcement of this right to be a 
candidate for or to hold union office. 

C. Sections 401 (d) and (e) require speci- 
fied union officials (not the union itself) to 
preserve for 1 year the ballots and all other 
records pertaining to an election of officers 
by direct vote of the membership as well as 
the credentials of delegates and all other rec- 
ords pertaining to an election of officers by 
the delegate-convention method. However, 
not only is there no provision giving access 
to these records to the union’s members, 
there is none giving such access even to the 
defeated candidates. Thus, perhaps the 
most important method for conveying in- 
formation to the Secretary concerning pos- 
sible violations of the election provision of 
the bil! has been excluded, What is even 
more shocking, however, is the total failure 
to include any provision to enforce this re- 
quirement for preserving election records. 

D. Section 401(g) provides that if after a 
full dress hearing the Secretary finds that 
the union’s constitution and bylaws do not 
provide an adequate procedure for the re- 
moval of an elected officer guilty of serious 
conduct, such officer may be removed in an 
election conducted by the union’s officers, for 
cause shown and after notice and hearing. 
It is impossible to tell from the language be- 
fore whom such a hearing must be held, 
whether the union membership, its execu- 
tive board, a designated hearing official, the 
officers, or what. Is serious misconduct the 
sole cause for removal, and if so what is the 
significance of the phrase “for cause shown“? 
Again, who determines what constitutes 
serious misconduct; is it the Secretary in 
the administrative hearing or is it one of the 
union agencies set forth above as designated 
to conduct the hearing? Moreover, there is 
grave doubt whether the judicial remedy 
provided in a subsequent subsection applies 
to a violation of these provisions, Most 
shockingly howeyer, is what appears to be 
the failure of the bill to provide any remedy 
where the union’s constitution or bylaws do 
contain an adequate removal procedure but 
the union refuses to apply them. 

E. Section 403 provides that there shall 
be no preemption of State remedies with 
respect to violations of the provisions of 
a union's constitution or bylaws pertaining 
to elections prior to the conduct of the elec- 
tion, but preemption is fully applicable 
with respect to challenging elections already 
held. Why uniformity is essential in the 
one case and not in the other has never 
been explained. There is some reason to 
believe that there is little or no State law 
dealing with abuses of the union election 
process prior to the actual holding of the 
election, but that there is a considerable 
body of State law, much of it quite adequate, 
for remedying abuses that arise in connec- 
tion with the actual conduct of the election 
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or from refusals to abide by the election 
results. 

F. Section 405 makes it unlawful for any 
person to hold (or for the union to permit 
him to hold), certain union posts if he has 
been guilty of certain specified felonies or 
misdemeanors. The posts in the union to. 
which the prohibition applies are enumer- 
ated as follows: officer, director, trustee, 
member of any executive board or similar 
governing body, business agent, organizer, 
or other employee (except custodial and 
clerical employees). This is in contrast with 
section 202(a) which requires reporting of 
conflict-of-interest transactions by union 
officials except clerical and custodiai em- 
ployees, and employees who did not receive 
in excess of $5,000 from the union during 
the preceding fiscal year. There is no ex- 
planation and no discernible reason for mak- 
ing the prohibition all inclusive in the case 
of the right of violators of the law to hold 
union office, but to exclude those receiving 
not more than $5,000 per annum from the 
union from the conflict-of-interest reporting 
requirements in the other. 


TITLE V—CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICE 


It is scarcely necessary to waste words 
on this title. It merely expresses a series 
of pious hopes and high sounding phrases 
completely without the force of law. And 
recent events have demonstrated that the 
enthusiastic tribute paid to the self-policing 
efforts of the unions and the great expecta- 
tions that they would be effective in cleaning 
up the corrupt segments of the labor move- 
ment, were not only premature but have not 
been realized in any substantial degree. De- 
spite their expulsion from the main body of 
organized labor, the Teamsters continue to 
grow and wax mighty. The Longshoremen 
not only survive, but flourish, and may soon 
be readmitted into the AFL-CIO, despite the 
existence of the rival union of longshoremen 
created by the latter. Cooperation between 
the Teamsters and many AFL-CIO unions 
goes merrily on at the local level with the 
full cognizance and more than tacit consent 
of the parent federation, as does cooperation 
between the expelled Longshoremen and 
major AFL-CIO maritime unions. 

There has been no disciplinary action taken 
against the Carpenters Union or its leading 
officers, and most informed observers are 
certain that no such action will ever be 
taken. And to sum the matter up briefly, 
most of the steam has gone out of the self- 
policing drive of the labor movement, and 
their codes of ethical practices which this 
title of the bill in effect recommends as a 
model for groups or organizations of every 
kind in the labor-management field proves 
to be no more than an empty gesture. As 
able and sympathetic an observer of the 
labor movement as Raskin of the New York 
Times, in his article of April 12, 1959, con- 
cludes that there is little or no enthusiasm 
left within labor union circles for cleanup 
by the method of expulsion. 

TITLE VI—DEFINITIONS AND MISCELLANEOUS 

A. Section 609 requires unions subject to 
the bill’s provisions to inform all of its mem- 
bers concerning the bill's provisions and the 
rights guaranteed members under such pro- 
visions in a manner prescribed by the secre- 
tary. But even this largely innocuous re- 
quirement carries with it no penalty or sanc- 
tion for failure to comply nor is any machin- 
ery provided for securing compliance. 

B. Section 610 imposes a relationship of 
trust on a union official with respect to 
money or property in his possession by vir- 
tue of his official position and makes him 
responsible in a fiduciary capacity for such 
money or property. 

The language of this provision raises con- 
siderable doubt as to whether such union 
Officials are responsible in a trust or fidu- 
clary capacity with respect to benefits or 
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gains derived from conflict-of-interest trans- 
actions or situations, which would normally 
be characteristic of the fiduciary status. 
Moreover, the only provision in the bill which 
suggests even the faintest semblance of a 
remedy for breach of the fiduciary obliga- 
tions of a union official is to be found in 
section 209(b). All this section does, how- 
ever, is to permit a union member to sue, 
for the benefit of the union, any union offi- 
cer or employee who it is alleged has em- 
bezzled, stolen, or unlawfully and willfully 
abstracted or converted any of the union’s 
property or funds. In other words, the suit 
is permitted only if it is alleged that the 
union officer has committed a crime. The 
whole vast area of fiduciary law which not 
only requires fiduciaries to refrain from crim- 
inal conduct in the handling of other peo- 
ple’s property, but affirmatively requires 
them to act with the highest possible de- 
gree of care, and holds them Hable for many 
acts of omission as well as of commission 
and requires them to surrender gains made 
through conflicts-of-interest transactions, is 
provided with no enforceable remedy under 
the bill. 

Moreover, even the remedy provided in the 
narrow field of a criminal misappropriation 
of union property is hedged in with proce- 
dural restrictions designed to discourage 
such suits by the union members. These 
restrictions include a refusal or failure to so 
sue on the part of the union itself or of its 
governing board or officers, a waiting period 
of 4 months after such refusal or failure fol- 
lowing a union member's request that they 
do so, and then as a final condition of having 
his action entertained, the member must file 
a verified complaint with the court, and get 
the court’s leave to sue, a leave which can 
only be granted after a showing of good 
cause which is undefined. No comparable 
legal action or proceeding provided for mem- 
bers of our working population is hedged 
with similar restrictions and limitations. 


TITLE VII—TAFPT-HARTLEY AMENDMENTS 


A. The bill contains nothing at all dealing 
with the serious problem of secondary boy- 
cotts. It is widely accepted that secondary 
boycotts have been one of the most effective 
devices used by corrupt unions like the 
Teamsters to further their objectives. No 
alleged labor union reform bill which fails 
to outlaw most secondary boycotts can lay 
claim to being an effective anticorruption 
or antiracketeering labor reform measure. 

B. Section 701 does not solve the no man’s 
land problem. It permits State labor agen- 
cies but not State courts to exercise juris- 
diction over cases which the Federal Board 
has declined to entertain, but requires them 
to administer Federal law (Taft-Hartley) 
and not their own State law. Inasmuch as 
only 10 States now have such agencies, and 
all 50 of the States would be compelled to 
enact legislation permitting them to func- 
tion under this provision, the practical re- 
sult for the foreseeable future is to leave the 
no man’s land problem unsolved. The Fed- 
eral Board may continue to decline to assent 
its jurisdiction, and unless the State in 
which the case arose has legislated to con- 
form with the requirements of this section, 
that case remains in the same old no man’s 
land. 

Moreover, even if the States did legislate 
to conform with this secttion, there would 
be difficulties sufficient to render this pro- 
vision highly undesirable. Under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, orders of the NLRB are enforce- 
able or reviewable in the Federal courts of 
appeal, Under this provision, the orders of 
a State agency are enforceable in the Fed- 
eral district courts, thus adding another 
stage to the procedural structure and thereby 
increasing the timespan before ulitmate and 
final adjudication can be achieved. Fur- 
thermore, this approach brings into the 
process trial rather than appellate courts 
with their crowded calendars and dockets, 
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their lengthy timelags, and their inexperi- 
ence in appellate functions, 

It is possible, though difficult to tell from 
the language of this provision, that it was 
not intended to permit review of the dis- 
tricts courts’ decrees by the Federal courts of 
appeal. If no such review was meant to be 
provided, then enforcement decrees having 
the same effectiveness will be issuing from 
two different sets of courts, occupying dif- 
ferent levels in the Federal judicial 
hierarchy. 

Another significant consideration is this. 
Labor law under Taft-Hartley is developed 
not only by the affirmative application of the 
law, but by the refusal of the NLRB General 
Counsel to proceed, i.e., to issue a complaint 
in a given case. Such refusal is unreviewable 
and final. The only factor making for con- 
sistency in such refusals is that the General 
Counsel (it is hoped) will try to avoid tak- 
ing contrary positions in similar cases. But 
under the bill, State agencies can refuse to 
issue complaints, and there is nothing in the 
bill to assure, not only that these agencies 
will be self-consistent, or consistent with 
each other in these cases, but that they will 
be consistent with the NLRB General Coun- 
sel's policy in refusing to issue complaints, or 
that they will not be going counter to the 
decisions of the NLRB and the Federal courts 
in some of their refusals. 

A final question also remains. There seems 
to be some doubt as to whether Congress may 
constitutionally provide, even where the 
States permit, for appellate review of State 
administrative decisions by the Federal 
courts. Presently, the only decisions of State 
tribunals reviewed by Federal courts are de- 
cisions of the highest State courts reviewed 
by the Supreme Court. No examples have 
been found of the type of appellate procedure 
provided in this section. 

B. Section 702 permits prehire, 7-day 
union-shop contracts in the construction 
industry. Despite the professed concern of 
the bill’s supporters for the rights of em- 
ployees and union members, and for estab- 
lishing greater democracy and rank-and-file 
control in unions, this provision diminishes 
even those rights which presently exist. The 
law now requires majority support for a 
union's becoming an exclusive bargaining 
representative. This provision eliminates 
the requirement of a showing of a majority. 
Moreover, it permits these contracts to be 
secured through the use of economic pres- 
sure such as strikes, picketing, etc., instead 
of permitting them only if both parties 
voluntarily agree. Moreover, the provision 
permits the unions to act as hiring halls 
without imposing the safeguards which the 
NLRB now requires where a union has the 
contractual right to refer applicants for em- 
ployment. The opportunities for discrim- 
ination in favor not only of union members, 
but of supporters of the incumbent bureauc- 
racy within the union, in connection with 
job preference, are obvious. The provision 
makes not even the slightest attempt to 
erect any safeguard for the rights of em- 
ployees in connection with such contracts. 

C. Taft-Hartley denies the right to vote 
in NLRB elections. Under the Wagner Act, 
there was no such prohibition and the 
NLRB had the power to decide who should 
be permitted to vote. It could have denied 
replaced economic strikers the right to vote. 
The bill goes beyond the Wagner Act. It 
compels the Board to give such strikers the 
right to vote merely authorizing it to lay 
down the conditions, by general regulation, 
under which such right shall be exercised. 
But it cannot, in any fair reading of the pro- 
vision, deny the exercise of this right en- 
tirely, no matter how justifiable such denial 
might be under some circumstances. 

D. Section 705 amends the definition of 
“supervisor” in the Taft-Hartley Act. It 
does this by means of the generally un- 
justifiable device of making an exception 
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with respect to a single, specified industry 
and a single, specified occupational classi- 
fication. Ironically, however, the occupa- 
tional classification is one peculiar to the 
industry and not outside it, and is not even 
used in all segments of the industry for 
individuals performing the identical func- 
tions. Moreover, if the employers should 
change the designation “service assistant” 
to some other title, it is questionable if the 
amendment would still apply even if the 
functions under the new title remained the 
same. 

E. Section 707 creates a new unfair labor 
practice designed to outlaw “hot cargo” 
contracts among common carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act. Under a re- 
cent decision of the ICC, such contracts do 
not now constitute a defense to a refusal to 
handle cargo and hence the provision strikes 
at an evil in precisely that area where a 
substantial remedy already exists but fails 
to deal with the same evil in other areas 
where it flourishes with little or no restraint. 

F. Section 708 establishes a new unfair 
labor practice by unions which engage in 
certain forms of organizational or recogni- 
tion picketing. The first criticism is that al- 
though summary relief is required in such 
cases because delayed remedies are worth- 
less, the bill provides a discretionary rather 
than the mandatory injunction provided 
under existing law for unlawful secondary 
boycotts. This effectively negates any real 
possibility of quick relief. Moreover, the 
provision does not reach other situations 
which cry out for a remedy. There is no 
prohibition on such picketing by a minority 
union even where a petition for an election 
is pending before the Board. And it is 
strikingly inconsistent and unfair in favor 
of unions under the Taft-Hartley election 
provisions. If under present law a union 
wins an election, no other union may 
picket following the first union's certifica- 
tion even if it loses its majority which now 
prefers the picketing union. The employ- 
ees are not permitted to change their minds 
against the incumbent union. But if the 
majority vote for no union under the bill, 
and thereafter, even the next day, change 
their minds in favor of any union, even the 
one that lost the election, that union may 
picket to compel recognition from the em- 
ployer. In other words, employees have no 
right to change their minds if this would 
result in rejecting their union—only if the 
change of mind results in selecting one. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Apr. 27 
1959 


STILL Very DEFICIENT 


The labor bill passed by the Senate Satur- 
day was described by Senator JOHN L. MC- 
CLELLAN, chairman of the Senate Racket In- 
vestigating Committee, as “a much better 
bill today than the day the Senate took it 
up, notwithstanding the fact it is still very 
deficient.” That was probably the under- 
statement of the long week during which the 
Senate debated and to a great extent rewrote 
the measure sponsored by Senator JoHN F. 
KENNEDY. 

The bill was originally designed to give la- 
bor union members some protection from the 
dictatorial acts of criminals and racketeers 
who have muscled into the labor movement. 
But it also contained sops to make it palata- 
ble to the labor bosses by amending the 
Taft-Hartley Act to broaden the definition of 
su s so that more of them would be 
eligible for union membership, allowing 
strikers who had been fired to vote in union 
representation elections and legalizing pre- 
hire agreements in the construction industry. 

In the course of rewriting the bill on the 
floor, the Senate accepted, by a one-vote 
margin, a so-called bill of rights for labor 
sponsored by Senator McCLELLAN. Among 
other things it would guarantee freedom of 
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speech and equal voting rights to members, 
membership approval of dues increases and 
would permit members to sue a union or its 
officers. 

But even this would not have passed if 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY and Senator PAUL 
Dovatas had not been absent on speaking 
engagements. Even so, the bill of rights was 
subsequently watered down and rendered 
more or less innocuous by making the rights 
subject to “reasonable rules and regula- 
tions.” 

In defeating other amendments, the Sen- 
ate went on record as approving blackmail 
picketing and secondary boycotts, when it 
rejected amendments to outlaw them. It 
also went on record as approving strikes 
against public utilities, which are really 
strikes against an essential public service 
licensed and regulated by government, by 
defeating an amendment granting States 
the right to ban such strikes. 

One improvement to the bill was voted on 
the floor, to outlaw “hot cargo” agreements. 
But this was limited to common carriers 
and was primarily designed as a blow against 
Jimmy Hoffa’s ambition to acquire a 
stranglehold on the transportation industry. 

Thus, to Senator McCLetian’s label, “still 
very deficient,” could be added, “not much 
of an improvement, either.” It is unlikely 
that the House of Representatives will do 
much to improve the bill as it now stands, 
if it does anything to it at all. 

The question now arises whether the 
time has come to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act 
and all other laws which give labor unions 
special privileges. Labor organizations are 
strong, they are effective and they need no 
special coddling from the Government. 
They should be able to stand on their own 
feet, even when required to obey the laws 
that everybody else must obey. 

Congress should not have to be con- 
cerned with how labor unions conduct their 
meetings or what reports they make to mem- 
bers and the Secretary of Labor. Labor 
unions would be required to police them- 
selves if compulsory membership were 
abolished. And the public would be pro- 
tected from labor union excesses if the 
monopoly powers of the unions were abol- 
ished by making them subject to the anti- 
trust laws, like everybody else, and if exist- 
ing local ordinances and State laws against 
violence were enforced, 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Apr. 30, 
1959] 
A Poor THING 

Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY’s readiness to 
kowtow to the union bosses in the hope of 
having their support next year when he seeks 
the Democratic nomination for President be- 
eame so manifest during Senate considera- 
tion of the Kennedy-Ervin labor reform bill 
that Mr. KENNEDY is probably done for as 
a serious candidate. Few people outside of 
the ranks of the union brass can stomach 
this performance. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER of Arizona, the 
only Member who voted against the bill in 
its final form, aptly remarked that, so far 
as its remedial effects go, the bill is akin 
to a flea bite on the hide of a bull elephant. 

The bill will have not the slightest effect 
on the Glimcos, Hoffas, and Harry Bridgeses, 
the criminal riffraff of the restaurant workers 
and teamsters unions, the goons in the com- 
munication workers, auto workers, and 
miners unions, and the rest of the disreput- 
able elements Mr. KENNEDY was at such pains 
to protect. 

The bill makes a weak pass at secondary 
boycotts, such as have been employed in an 
attempt to wreck the Kohler company, and 
at racket, or organizational, picketing. It 
has a “hot cargo” clause intended to apply 
only to Hoffa’s union which may be uncon- 
stitutional as class legislation and certainly 
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will be inadequate. The bill of rights for 
rank and file union members was so watered 
down that it is virtually meaningless. The 
monopoly power of unions was left un- 
touched. 

Senator JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, of Arkansas, 
whose rackets committee has been exposing 
the unsavory practices of unions for 2 years, 
was one of the few Members of the Senate 
to emerge from the debate with credit, and 
even he weakened in the stretch. He ac- 
cepted the dilution of the original form of 
the bill of rights he had offered, but, bad 
and ineffective as the bill is, it would have 
been an even greater futility but for his 
attempt to inject some force into it. 

It is ironic that at the very time this pal- 
lative was being concocted, striking miners 
in Kentucky were rushing to get in their 
licks ahead of the arrival of the National 
Guard by setting fire to the plant of a coal 
company, causing $500,000 damage. 

The day after passage of the bill, a Chi- 
cago electrical contractor was testifying be- 
fore a National Labor Relations Board hear- 
ing that his workers were harassed by an 
electrical workers’ union and his offices dyna- 
mited, simply because he could not gain 
admission into a trade organization through 
which electrical contracts in the Chicago 
area apparently are apportioned. 

Not content with fronting for all of the 
wrong guys in the union rackets, Senator 
KENNEDY has turned toa fresh endeavor. He 
is now seeking repeal of the provision in 
the national defense education act which re- 
quires applicants for Federal scholarships to 
subscribe to an oath of loyalty to the United 
States. 

Every man who takes office in State or 
National Governments and every man who is 
sworn into the Nation’s defense forces takes 
such an oath as a matter of course. Why 
should any loyal citizen be offended by the 
requirement? Yet Senator KENNEDY will 
not be content until he can give Federal 
money away to finance education for those 
who don't want to admit that they have any 
attachment to their country. 

Apparently the Senator hopes to become 
President by campaigning for the votes of 
union goons, hoodlums, profiteers, and sub- 
versives. This seems to be as good a way 
as any to alienate the American vote. 


{From the Boston Herald, Apr. 27, 1959] 
VOLUNTARY UNIONISM 


Now that the dust has settled and the 
Senators have given their nearly unanimous 
approval to the Kennedy labor reform bill, 
it’s a little hard to understand what last 
week's battle royal was all about. 

Senator McCLetian’s bill of rights amend- 
ment, which caused all the fuss, was at best 
a vague guarantee of the rank and file union 
member's right to speak his mind within the 
union and protect himself against certain 
abuses by the union. As written it was 
probably not enforceable, and after the com- 
promisers got through with it it was almost 
literally meaningless. 

Yet labor was opposed to it (at least in its 
original form). So pro- and anti-labor 
forces in the Senate felt obliged to draw 
themselves up in full panoply and have it 
out. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about 
this teapot tempest was the argument AFL- 
CIO leaders used against the McClellan 
amendment. Pointing out that the amend- 
ment undertook to regulate the internal 
operation of unions in great detail, the 
union's legislative department charged that 
the proposal “destroys the historic concept 
of a union as a voluntary association.” The 
voluntary association principle, it seems, is 
sacred to the AFL-CIO. 

Does this mean that the labor organization 
is reversing its stand on right to work laws? 
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Does the AFL-CIO now believe that individ- 
ual workers should be free to join a union 
or not as they see fit? Not at all. Volun- 

association in this context doesn't mean 
that individuals should be free from coer- 
cion, it means that labor associations 
(unions) should be free from regulation on 
behalf of individuals, the public, or any 
other outside interest. 

How soon, we wonder, will labor see the 
basic contradiction in this stand? Labor is 
winning the battle for compulsory union- 
ism. Despite the right to work movement, 
it is extending its control steadily and before 
long will have organized every important 
segment of our economy. But what its lead- 
ers fail to understand is that this monop- 
olistic: trend invites regulation, indeed 
makes regulation inevitable. 

When unionism ceases to be voluntary at 
the membership level, it cannot remain vol- 
untary at the administration level. 

The Kennedy bill, in its present form, is 
weak, and it may not get through the labor- 
oriented House even so. But itis directed at 
a real need, just as the abortive McClellan 
bill of rights was directed at a need. The 
public demands protection from the abuses 
attendant on labor’s growing power. And 
sooner or later it will get that protection. 

The voluntarists in the labor movement 
are fighting a losing battle. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, May 2, 1959] 
MR. LIPPMANN AND LABOR LAWS 


“I am very disappointed” in the weak- 
nesses of the Kennedy labor bill, President 
Eisenhower told newsmen this week, but 
“very hopeful” that the House will 
strengthen it. 

We share the President's disappointment 
but not his optimism. 


ELECTION EXPEDIENCY 


Just as politics rather than necessity ulti- 
mately prevailed in the Senate, election ex- 
pediency is likely to triumph in the lower 
Chamber. 

Senator KenNepy’s chances for a Presi- 
dential nomination were riding on his suc- 
cess in pushing through the union regula- 
tion measure most palatable to AFL-CIO 
leaders. He finally succeeded through a 
series of strange Senate maneuvers, includ- 
ing the beating of Republicans by their own 
whip. 

The House, which rejected a similar Ken- 
nedy labor bill last year, has a different com- 
plexion in 1959. All of its Members ran for 
office in 1958 and could see at firsthand the 
influence of organized labor, exercised where 
it would do the most good, They will run 
again in 1960. 

Evidence of the new look in the lower 
House is the realinement of the House Labor 
Committee from a membership of 17 Dem- 
ocrats and 13 Republicans to a 20-10 split. 
With the probable balance of power held by 
prolabor northern Democrats on the com- 
mittee, the House floor will be the last 
chance to graft some muscle to the flabby 
Senate union measure. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 


We have, however, been reassured by 
Walter Lippmann, who called down to us in 
his Friday column that it really doesn’t 
matter whether labor legislation is hard or 
soft. The important thing, he states, is 
to establish the principle that there is a 
public interest in internal management of 
the labor unions and that the right to regul- 
late them is legally recognized and univer- 
Sally accepted. 

The public interest in proper internal 
union management has, of course, already 
been clearly established by the work of the 
Senate Rackets Committee and it is no less 
clearly recognized by the responsible leaders 
of organized labor from AFL-CIO President 
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George Meany on down. Congress ought to 
do more than confirm the obvious. 

The Lippmann rationalization of the Ken- 
nedy bill goes on to explain that the major 
consideration in drafting such a measure 
is what is the maximum that can be achieved 
in the way of observance and enforcement 
by assent and consent instead of enforce- 
ment by Government. 

George Meany end certainly JOHN KENNEDY 
recognize that more than an assent and con- 
sent are needed to help unions help them- 
selves to purge corrupt elements. 

Meany declared recently that these abuses 
could not be stopped by the unions 
alone. * * * We think we have some moral 
responsibility to do this. But the AFL-CIO 
has no legal responsibility to curb corrup- 
tion in local unions. We aren't a law- 
enforcement agency and we don't have the 
power of subpena. 

“Tt is quite obvious that the real answer 
to corruption, whether in unions or any- 
where else, is better law enforcement.” 


FIRST STEP BETTER LAW 


And the first step is better laws, which is 
what an AFL-CIO spokesman told the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee earlier this year when 
he said, “We welcome legislation to help us.” 

But Mr. Lippmann admonishes us not to 
be greatly concerned over provisions to as- 
sure democratic internal government of un- 
ions: “They may be regarded as in a class 
with laws deploring the sinful nature of 
man.” 

If this dictum were applied in other areas 
of legislative need it could lead, for in- 
stance, to a repeal of all traffic laws. 

Like union regulations, speeding and 
safety statutes are also difficult to enforce, 
despite their noble purpose. 

“It would be a great pity,” Mr. Lippmann 
concludes, that in an excess of zeal and 
righteousness this very promising (Kennedy) 
bill were lost.” 

The great pity is rather that there may 
well be a deficiency of zeal and righteousness 
and that the weaknesses of the Kennedy 
bill will be enacted into law. 


{From the Indianapolis Star, Apr. 30, 1959] 
Look WHOo’s RUNNING THE COUNTRY 


The Kennedy-Ervin bill, touted as a meas- 
ure to oust thugs and crooks from unions, 
is nothing but a farce. Its passage with only 
one dissenting Senate vote shows how pow- 
erful the union bosses of this country already 
are in the National Government. They have 
been able to frighten both Democratic and 
Republican Members of the Senate into ac- 
cepting virtually useless measures to pro- 
tect union members from predatory labor 
leaders. They have forced into the bill re- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act which neither 
Republican nor Democratic Congresses were 
willing to pass in past years. This bill is so 
watered down that it is, in fact, the instru- 
ment of the labor bosses themselves. It 
leaves them with just about every special 
privilege and dictatorial authority they had 
before over the rank-and-file members of 
unions. 

All that the Senate passage of this bill 
proves is that union leaders dominate the 
U.S. Senate. Fear of union leaders is stronger 
than concern for the rights and liberties of 
union members in the U.S. Senate. Only 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER voted against final 
passage of this bill which is a toothless sub- 
stitute for measures that would free union 
members from the undemocratic control of 
their union bosses, 

It is interesting to note that while the 
U.S. Senate was weaseling around on this 
labor reform bill, the Ohio Legislature is 
considering a really tough and protective 
labor union reform bill aimed at guarding 
the rights of union members. Liberal Dem- 
cratic Gov. Mike DiSalle is throwing his 
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whole weight behind this reform bill which 
union bosses are bitterly attacking. Why 
should Democratic Governor DiSalle risk 
the displeasure of union bosses in Ohio when 
both Republican and Democratic Senators 
in Washington are afraid to take the same 
risk? The answer is obvious, DiSalle is.close 
to the voters in Ohio. He knows that the 
sentiment of union members is behind him, 
even if the union bosses are against him. 
He knows that the members of American 
labor unions want their unions to be demo- 
cratic, to open their records, to be financially 
responsible, to serve union members, and not 
to control them. So he is seeking to do what 
union members want done, not what union 
bosses want done. It is good sense. It is 
also good politics and good government. 

As Victor Riesel points out in his column 
in the Star today, the union bosses are not 
only out to hold complete control over their 
union membership. They are now, under 
the guidance of the Reuther brothers, seek- 
ing to establish political control of the ma- 
chinery of the Democratic Party. They are 
setting up a parallel political organization, 
financed out of union dues, aimed at gain- 
ing dominance over the entire organization 
of the Democratic Party. 

But what is the average American and the 
rank and file member of the unions going 
to do if the Republican Party offers them no 
choice between a union boss dominated gov- 
ernment and a government of and by the 
people? If the Republicans in the Senate 
and House will not stand against this power 
grab by union leadership, who will? 

The Reuther brothers are well on their 
way toward gaining control over the entire 
machinery of the U.S. Government. The 
shameful vote on the farcical Kennedy-Ervin 
bill in the Senate is proof enough. Isn't 
there anybody in the National Government 
with the guts to try to stop them except 
Arizona’s BARRY GOLDWATER? 


ARIZONA’S PROGRESS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
listened with great interest to my dis- 
tinguished friend the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] as he held 
a colloquy with the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] relative to the 
problems New York and California are 
experiencing in getting Government 
business. 

Mr. President, as the junior Senator 
from Arizona, I am very happy to tell my 
colleagues that in Arizona we are very 
pleased with things as they are. In fact, 
Arizona is the fastest growing State in 
the Nation, and we intend to keep it 
that way. 

So that my colleagues may better 
know what we are doing in that glorious 
land of sunshine, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks the contents 
of a publication issued by one of our 
large banks in the Rocky Mountains, the 
Valley National Bank, entitled “Arizona 
Progress.” 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ARIZONA PROGRESS—MANY UNHAPPY RETURNS 

Like Providence, the U.S. Treasury giveth 
and the U.S. Treasury taketh away. This 
month it taketh away—even more than 
usual, It is especially rough on those who 
receive what is charitably labeled earned 
income, One fares better “in oil” or by 
chiseling out some capital gains. 

Sitting even prettier are those with un- 
limited expense accounts or tax-exempt in- 
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vestments although the best out“ is to set 
up a non-profit organization and forget 
about taxes. However, when the untaxed 
begin to outnumber the taxed, it means 
trouble because the latter tend to lose their 
zip and to experience a sharp rise in mortal- 
ity. Eventually diminishing returns dimin- 
ish to a point of no return. 

Of course, politicians have a solution of 
sorts based on the discovery that govern- 
ments can spend not only what they take 
in but what they don't take in. Since the 
latter is limitless, governmental spending al- 
ways tends to approach infinity. This gim- 
mick is known as deficit financing. In the 
economics books it is also called inflation, 

In spite of which, the revenuers and their 
bloodhounds continue bleeding the citizenry 
although, sensing that the paying custo- 
mers are getting restive, they have pro- 
gramed some snappy sales talks on taxes. 
TV entertainers declaim that paying taxes 
is a patriotic privilege and that nowhere 
else on earth can this privilege be exercised 
sọ unreservedly. Now we defer to no one 
in patriotism and willingness to pay taxes 
but it irks us to hear sleek mercenaries 
(obviously feeling no pain) read canned 
commercials on the joys of so doing. 

One expiring taxpayer, having given his 
all, gained immortality with the quip that 
the only sure things in this world are death 
and taxes. We might add that one cannot 
escape the latter by resorting to the former. 
The tax collector pursues us just as in- 
exorably in the grave as in life—and with 
less likelihood of an argument. The orig- 
inal American dream of a tax-free cornu- 
copia is long since gone where the woodbine 
twineth. 


“Oh, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
If the Federals don't get you, the Locals 
must.“ 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT MOTOR 
VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS IN ARIZONA 7.8 PER- 
CENT HIGHER THAN 1957 
This is the season when we take to the 

road, statistically speaking, and dust off 

figures on automobile registrations, motor 
fuel consumption, etc. According to reports 

of the State highway department, 579,568 

vehicles of all kinds were registered in Ari- 

zona during 1958. This compares with a 

total of 537,516 registrations in 1957. 
Among the new records established last 

year was a total of more than 300,000 vehicles 

of various kinds registered in Maricopa 

County. Coconino County chalked up the 

largest percentage gain during the year (18.2 

percent). Maricopa County not only enjoyed 

the largest numerical gain but the second 
largest percentage gain (9.6 percent). 

The only other county to better the State 
average was Pima County, although Santa 
Cruz equaled the average, while Graham and 
Navajo also came close. Four counties in- 


curred a slight drop in registrations, namely 
Apache, Gila, Greenlee, and Mohave. 


Motor vehicles registered in Arizona 


+1414, t+ 
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A breakdown of registrations by type for 
the past 2 years is tabulated below. There 
was a spectacular gain in motorcycle regis- 
trations which increased from 5,101 in 1957 
to 7,237 in 1958: 


Motor vehicle registrations by type 


Typo 1957 1958 Percent 
change 

382, 407, 818 +6.7 

~~~|102, 476 109, 347 +6.7 

~--| 45,891 | 53,108 | +15.7 

5,101 | 7,237 | +41.9 

1,808 | 2,058 | +13.8 

537, 516 579, 568 +7.8 


MIXED TRENDS EVIDENT IN ARIZONA MOTOR FUEL 
SALES LAST YEAR 


Total gasoline gallonage in Arizona last 
year was up 5.6 percent but trends around 
the State were quite mixed. The best gal- 
lonage gain and the best percentage gain 
was in Maricopa County with an outstanding 
rise of more than 10 percent. Pima County 
with a gain of 8 percent ranked second in 
both categories. Coconino and Graham 
Counties were the only other counties to 
show increases worth mentioning. 


Motor fuel consumption by counties 
{In gullons Federal use excluded} 


County 1957 1958 Percent 
change 

10, 627,003 | 10, 705, 455 +0.7 
24, 143, 968 | 23, 607, 403 —2.2 
23, 086, 956 | 24, 830, 041 +7.6 
11, 256, 461 | 11, 632,212 +3.3 
330,065 | 5, 703. 004 +7.0 

3, 774. 514 | 3,575,700 —5, 3 
„209, 288 200, 699, 584 | -+10.2 
10, 153, 020 | 9, 946, 922 —2.0 
16, 299, 159 | 16, 804, 017 +3.1 
72, 999,175 | 78, 828, 748 +8.0 
18, 532, 3 19, 193, 165 +3.3 
8, 010, 954 | 3, 470, —56.7 
13, 624 | 13, 135, 815 +3.5 
29, 320, 155 | 30, 927,778 +5.5 
437, 350, 303 462, 006, 841 +5.6 


Over a 10 year period Arizona motor ve- 
hicle registrations have risen from 237,945 
to 579,568 and motor fuel consumption has 
more than doubled. The following table 
shows the annual totals for both of these 
categories: 


10-year growth of Arizona vehicle registra- 
tions and fuel consumption 


Motor 


Year vehicle | Motor fuel 
1 ra- gallonage 

237, 945 | 207,751, 292 

„323214. 720, 461 

294, 139 237, 360, 273 

318, 152 | 271, 307, 206 

357, 701 | 311, 408, 994 

q 331, 397, 694 

412,793 | 336, 868, 467 

372, 304, 880 

490, 897 | 407, 754, 796 

537, 516 | 437, 350, 303 

579, 568 | 462, 006, 841 


Our automotive roundup would not be 
complete without some mention of the vol- 
ume of motor vehicle traffic checked in at 
our border stations. Recordings indicate 
that there was only a modest gain in 1958 
compared with 1957. There was a noticeable 
leveling off in passenger car entries but 
trucking showed a gain of better than 4 
percent. 
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Motor vehicles entering Arizona 


Year Passenger | Trucks | Buses | Total 
cars vehicles 

65, 685 | 1, 606, 

61, 346 | 1, 594, 618 
54, 562 | 1,869, 044 
63, 157 | 2, 240, 649 
57,015 | 2,638, 449 
65,056 | 2, 837, 478 
63, 850 | 2, 801, 584 
64,790 | 3, 121, 951 
68, 143 | 3, 527, 085 
70,325 | 3, 669, 958 
65, 734 | 3, 762, 952 


PHOENIX SKY HARBOR RANKS FOURTH NA- 
TIONALLY IN AIR TRAFFIC VOLUME 

Several months ago we ran a little article 
herein regarding air traffic volume at the 
Phoenix municipal airport which goes under 
the picturesque name of Sky Harbor. We 
mentioned that it was the seventh most 
active municipal airport in the United 
States and a few doubting Thomases wrote 
in questioning this statement. It so hap- 
pens that we were wrong, although on the 
basis of the figures available at that time the 
statement was correct. 

As often happens when discussing Arizona 
developments, what we said was an under- 
statement. Final figures compiled by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority for the fiscal year 
1957-58 indicate that Sky Harbor ranked 
fourth nationally in activity. Traffic move- 
ments recorded by CAA include all take-offs 
and landings handled through the central 
control tower in each airport. Comparative 
figures for the top 10 airports in the United 
States are as follows: 


10 busiest airports in the United States— 
Total traffic movements for fiscal year 
1957-58 
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Ot the chartered carriers using Phoenix 
Sky Harbor on regular schedules, American 
Airlines has the largest number of flights. 
Bonanza ranks second in activity, and Trans 
World Airlines is third. Apache, Frontier, 
and Western Airlines also maintain daily 
schedules into and out of Sky Harbor, the 
last named having only recently been certif- 
icated for certain Arizona routes. 

BUMPER BABY CROP IN ARIZONA LAST YEAR 65 
PERCENT HIGHER THAN 1950 

Good news for baby doctors and dydee 
services. More than 33,000 new Arizona na- 
tives” were produced last year compared with 
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oniy about 20,000 in 1950, the year of the 
last census. This year local production of 
this important crop will be nearly 35,000, 
thus bringing the 10-year total up to about 
275,000. 

Next year there will be another enumera- 
tion of noses and things, which we hope 
will serve to set the Census Bureau straight 
on Arizona’s population growth. Meanwhile, 
we shall go it alone with our own estimates 
which will be found on the back page of this 
bulletin. As a preliminary guess our official 
1960 resident population should be pretty 
close to 1,300,000 compared with 750,000 in 
1950. 


Annual number of births and deaths 
recorded in Arizona 


Year Births | Deaths | Net gain 
6, 317 14, 193 
6, 961 15, 217 
7.232 17, 257 
7, 644 17, 934 
7,130 19, 580 
7, 518 20, 271 
7, 856 21,784 
R, 652 „102 
9, 069 y 

68, 379 173, 336 


Ist quarter bank debit comparison 


$669, 763, 000 
509, 806, 000 
550, 289, 000 


716, 911,000 | +30.3 


Ist quarter real estate activity—Number 
of deeds recorded 


County 1958 


. County: 


Arizona statistics 


ANNUAL TOTALS 


Retall sales. 
Income of individuals 

Agricultural marketings... 
e output 


ec. 31 
Federal taxpayments (fiscal year) 
State and taxes ( year)... 


POPULATION ESTIMATES 
State total (at year end) 
Maricopa ty. : 


1 Not available, 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
$1, 210, 748, 000 | $1, 335, 046,000 | $1, 473, 165,000 |$1, 578, 723, 000 
K „000 1,829, 000,000 | 1, 988, 000, 000 00 
7.000 373, 427, 000 374, 447,000 | 390, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 000, 


1959 
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Arizona statistics—Continued 


February Februar: February February 
1956 1957 3 1958 959 2 
NONAGRICULTURE EMPLOYMENT 
18, 900 21, 800 23, 200 27, 500 
34, 000 38, 200 39, 900 43, 700 
15, 300 16, 500 16, 100 16, 000 
39, 600 44, 600 49, 000 51, 600 
portation and utilities 20, 400 21, 900 22, 300 22, 800 
Wholesale and retail trade. 58, 900 65, 700 66, 900 70, 500 
8 
TTT 16, 500 18, 000 18, 900 18, 900 
State and r 32, 100 35, 800 39, 500 43, 100 
Total (BLS and ESC esti- 
C 211, 700 235, 700 262, 500 
February February February 
1955 1956 1957 
MONTHLY COMPARISONS 
Retail sales $101, 590, 000 $103, 484, 000 $114, 634, 000 
Printing and publishing. 1, 950, 000 2, 784, 000 3, 497, 000 
Rental income. 5, 445, 000 5, 742, 000 6, 841, 000 
Restaurant sales 9, 629, 000 9, 560, 000 10, 142, 000 
Utility revenues 2 9, 507, 000 10, 874, 000 12, 603, 000 
Gasoline consumption (in gal- 
(( AA 27, 781, 000 30, 089, 000 32, 578, 000 
Valley bank business index 161.3 166.1 185.0 
Phoenix statistics 
March 1955 March 1956 March 1957 March 1958 March 1959 
Bank debits dollars. 389. 121. 000 423. 644, 000 521, 742, 000 550, 289, 000 091, 000 
3, 283) 600 2, 793, 216 2 130, 312 1, 524, 439 7, 141, 169 
325. 353 382. 046 387, 972 433, 834 604, 987 
106, 651 118, 176 132, 951 149, 675 169, 403 
lectric connections do. 97. 717 104, 863 111, 001 117, 076 124, 980 
Gas connections 8. 88. 767 95, 557 101, 210 106, 479 115, 281 
Tucson statistics 
March 1955 March 1956 March 1957 March 1958 March 1959 
MONTHLY COMPARISONS 
Bank debits dollars. 136, 771, 000 170, 131, 000 166, 851, 000 183, 363, 000 241, 252, 000 
Building permits.. do. 1, 128, 642 1, 106, 720 3, 188, 765 679, 850 3, 839, 059 
Postal receipts . 171. 118 173, 57. 182, 707 198, 597 265, 575 
Telephones in serv: number 58, 872 64. 185 70, 477 75, 792 84, 285 
Electric connections. 54.242 57, 943 61. 439 63. 845 67, 990 
Gas connections 46, 501 50, 436 54, 104 56, 612 60, 231 


2 Revised series, not strictly comparable with prior years. 


OPEN LETTER TO SENATOR 
McCARTHY’S CHILD 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
cently I read in the Wanderer, published 
in St. Paul, Minn., a letter from Rev. 
John E. Coogan, S.J., of the University of 
Detroit, addressed to the daughter of the 
late Senator Joe McCarthy. In view of 
what has been happening in the Senate 
Chamber for the past several weeks, I 
think it would be well for all of us to read 
this letter. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO SENATOR MCCARTHY’S 

CHILD 
(By John E. Coogan, S.J.) 
May 7, 1957. 

My Dear TIERNEY ELIZABETH: Your father 
was buried today. The press of the world is 
telling the story. The Communist press is 
exulting that its great enemy has fallen. The 
so-called liberal press is hardly behind Mos- 
cow in its glee. It is echoing the sneer of the 
British Liberal News Chronicle that “America 


was the cleaner by his fall and is cleaner by 
his death.” The liberal press tells us, too, 
that whatever “virtue or lovableness the 
private man may have had, the public figure 
passes unlamented.” Today upon the breast 
of your loving mother, whose cradled arms 
make a world for you, you have no ears for 
those sneers. But in a few years you will 
have grown to heed. You will then want to 
know more of the happenings of this day. 
My letter is meant for that girlhood hour. It 
will tell you something of the struggle that 
brought your father to his grave, and of the 
blessings the massed millions of our fellow 
Americans spoke today of that man, above 
the united front’s liberal scorn. 

Even while the hateful press has declared 
that your father passed unlamented, 30,000 
sorrowing mourners, the little and the great, 
passed through the Washington funeral home 
for a last look at their hero. At his funeral 
mass of the following day, the pontifical rites 
of his church were prayerfully followed by a 
throng too great to begin to find entrance 
to St. Matthew’s Cathedral. And when his 
body had been flown to his native Wiscon- 
sin, thousands there lined the roads for the 
nearly 30 miles of the death march to Apple- 
ton. There the Marines proudly stood honor 
guard while the sorrowing thousands of the 
countryside came to pay their last respects. 
Then the final requiem in the overwhelm- 
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ingly packed St. Mary’s, and the solemn 
lowering to rest in God's acre. 

What kind of man was this, your father, 
hated as perhaps no man of his time was 
hated, loved as perhaps no man of his time 
was loved? Why that love andhatred? Your 
father was the brilliant, iron-hearted, whole- 
souled son of the good earth of the Middle 
West, the heartland of America. Born of a 
dairy-farming couple, Timothy and Bridget, 
even in his boyhood he showed that drive 
and independence that were to make him 
great. Securing and working a farm of his 
own, he earned the funds to pay for his be- 
lated education. At the age of 29 he was 
elected circuit judge, the youngest in the his- 
tory of his State. Then came Pearl Harbor 
and a Nation at war. Unwilling to remain 
safe on the bench when his country needed 
fighting men, your father joined the 
Marines and was sent to the Solomon Islands. 
Even there, in his duties as intelligence of- 
ficer, he might have remained out of harm's 
way. But learning gunnery, he volunteered 
for more than 30 dive-bombing missions, re- 
peatedly being awarded medals for distin- 
guished service beyond the call of duty. 

After war's end, his admiring friends sent 
this Marine captain to the U.S. Senate. There 
for an uneventful few years he learned his 
trade. But as the months drifted by, he 
grew more and more puzzled. Men whom he 
knew as loyal, intelligent, and informed, con- 
fided to him information that increased his 
puzzlement. Vital roles in Government serv- 
ice were being filled by Communists. The 
word had gone to the White House, even from 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. But nothing was 
done. “The Communists are all right; some 
of my best friends are Communists,” had 
been thereply. “Joe Stalin is a good guy, and 
stories of Communists in office here are red 
herrings.” Meanwhile members of the Com- 
munist conspiracy moved through the White 
House as though they owned it. One at least 
of them planned treason in the Abraham 
Lincoln bed. 

What should your father do? He was 
warned of the dangers that awaited him if 
he broke in upon the conspiracy. He was 
reminded of the fate of the patriotic Secre- 
tary of the Navy, James Forrestal, driven 
out of his mind and finally to suicide by his 
revelation of the Communist infestation. 
But your father never faltered. He broke 
forth into a cry of “treason” that rocked the 
country. He then defended his charge in a 
calm, documented study, “McCarthyism: The 
Fight for America,” that bore the laudatory 
foreword of the distinguished political scien- 
tist, Dr. William McGovern, of Northwestern 
University. An expert in the area under de- 
bate, Dr. McGovern—daring the wrath of 
the liberals—wrote of your father: “I greatly 
admire his courage and his sincerity, and I 
am profoundly grateful that he has been 
able to awaken the American public out of 
its complacent slumber and make it realize 
that there was something radically wrong 
with the caliber of our leadership in interna- 
tional affairs.” 

Dr. McGovern declared, too: “It is not at 
all surprising that McCarthy’s success in 
exposing the weakness of our leadership has 
aroused a great deal of resentment and ani- 
mosity. Attempts were made to suppress 
or smother his charges, or to kill them by 
ridicule. When these attempts proved un- 
successful, McCarthy was made the object 
of a barrage of venomous attacks. His ideas 
and his charges have been grossly twisted 
and misrepresented, and every conceivable 
effort has been made to smear his private 
life. * * * His most vicious enemies will not 
be silenced—such enemies never are and 
never can be. But I am sure that a great 
number of persons of independent thought, 
who are willing to investigate and learn the 
truth, will find this book interesting and 
valuable.” 
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Millions of patriots across the country rose 
to your father’s call. But the opposition, too, 
was powerful. Many, no doubt in good faith, 
followed the lead of the liberals. So great 
was this liberal opposition and so bitter their 
attack that a few lines here would be hope- 
lessly inadequate. Read the full-length vol- 
umes by E. Merrill Root, “Collectivism on 
the Campus,” and Felix Wittmer, “Conquest 
of the American Mind” (both authors distin- 
guished college professors speaking of their 
own experience), if you wish to see the full 
dimensions of the story. Few of the liberals, 
in all probability, were card-carrying Com- 
munists. The mass of them sympathized 
largely with non-Marxian socialism. But the 
intellectual guideposts of these liberals dif- 
fered so little from those of the Communists 
that they were terrified at the fear of identi- 
fication. Like the Communists, these lib- 
erals had been secularized. All things in the 
world—man included—were material. Con- 
sequently there was no personal God, no 
soul, no free will, no life after death. Like 
John Dewey they could only say, “We don’t 
know where we're going, nor where we want 
to go, nor why we are doing what we do.” 

For them, the principles upon which our 
Nation was built, written by Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the Founding Fathers into the 
Declaration of Independence, were but glit- 
tering generalities. That Declaration speaks 
of inalienable rights coming from nature and 
nature's God. But for these liberals, all 
rights and duties come from the community: 
“The community giveth and the community 
taketh away. Blessed be the name of the 
community.” When, then, the fighting ma- 
rine raised his cry of Red treason in Govern- 
ment, these liberal infrareds rose as one man, 
panicked in their wrath. 

Making common cause with the Com- 
munist rabble, these liberals hysterically 
complained of McCarthy hysteria, and with 
every trick of propagandist demagogy de- 
nounced him as a propagandist demagog. 
Aided by the thunders of the liberal press, 
your father’s enemies finally cornered him in 
a combat billed as the “Army vs. McCarthy,” 
although as your father justly declared, it 
was he, rather, who represented the Army, 
since it was in the Army's interest that he 
was fighting; he the bemedaled Marine, even 
now backed solidly by the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. In that 
Army trial, your father’s foes made a fatal 
mistake. Television carried the story into 
the Nation’s homes—the commoners of the 
country formed the jury. Day after thrill- 
packed day we read in the liberal press 
charges of your father’s brutality in the con- 
duct of the hearing. (“Have you no decency 
at all?”) But day after day, too, we saw 
him sit there in the dignity of righteous 
manhood fighting off the liberals’ attempted 
lynching. Finally we saw the attorney whose 
boasted was meant to destroy your 
father drag himself weeping and frustrated 
from the scene. 

That attempt had failed, but the liberals 
would try again. This time without televi- 
sion. The last scene was laid in the Senate 
Chamber. There sat your father, conscious 
of his rectitude. He had foreseen the suc- 
cess of the attempt and had urged, “What 
thou doest, do quickly.” No one in the his- 
tory of the Senate had been censured for 
expression of opinion, least of all opinion ex- 
pressed outside the Senate. Even the lib- 
erals had subscribed to the principle of Jus- 
tice Holmes, of freedom of speech “even for 
the thought you hate.” The words your 
father had spoken were his embittered reply 
to the yet more bitter accusations of his 
Senate foes. One of these had demanded his 
expulsion as having lied under oath, accepted 
a bribe, engaged in dishonest elections, in 
blackmail. and again these foes had 
likened him to Adolph Hitler, Finally, one 
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had slyly insinuated the unspeakable, say- 
ing: “The real heart of the mystery concerns 
the personal relationship of the Army pri- 
vate, the staff assistant, and the Senator.” 
Came the condemnation, the Democrats cast- 
ing a monolithic 44 votes. The Republicans 
split, making the final vote 67 to 22. The 
condemnation spoke vaguely of “obstructing 
the constitutional processes of the Senate” 
(which had sanctioned the time-wasting, ob- 
structionist filibuster), and “breaching sena- 
torial ethics.” 

So weak had been the evidence that wit- 
nesses, desperate for passion-rousing charges, 
had declared your father an anti-Semite. 
This, although his troubles had been largely 
brought upon him through his loyal defense 
of two young Jewish friends. Even the lib- 
eral press has since admitted that the final 
triumph came as the result of a religious 
conspiracy. Your father had engaged as at- 
torney for his investigating committee an 
expert in matters of communism. This man, 
himself a Protestant, charged that the Prot- 
estant clergy are the “largest single group 
supporting the Communist apparatus in the 
United States.” For this charge your father 
was blamed. Overnight came a Protestant 
move on Washington. Church groups insist- 
ent upon a “separation of church and state” 
whenever anxious fathers had asked equal 
bus transportation for their parish school- 
children struggling through the winter 
shows, now forgot their high principles and 
demanded their Senators get this upstart 
Catholic out to destroy protestantism. 

To your father in this sea of trouble a 
friend sent a word of good cheer. Promptly 
in reply came a plaque be: Abraham 
Lincoln’s picture, with this quotation from 
the martyred President: “If I were to try 
to read, much less answer all the attacks 
made on- Me, this shop might as well be 
closed for any other business. I do the 
best I know how—the very best I can—and 
I mean to keep doing so to the end. If the 
end brings me out all right, what is said 
against me won’t amount to much. If the 
end brings me out wrong, then ten angels 
swearing I was right would make no dif- 
ference.” Across the top of the plaque your 
father had written, “Here is something we 
must follow.” 

Thus the Senator, stricken but trying to 
conceal his wounds, continued to fight. But 
his heart had been broken by the 67. Al- 
most his last act was to give you a home, 
hoping to find peace and consolation at his 
fireside with his loving wife Jean and you. 
But it was not to be. He must pay for his 
loyalty with his life. Your father’s death 
would add power to his words and 
their message of loyalty into every hamlet 
of our Nation. 

Already the charges against the dead hero 
are being pilloried. Some of the most ring- 
ing tributes to his honor have come from 
those Jews whom he was said to hate. 
Thus we have a national columnist pro- 
claiming, “As an American, as a Jew, as an 
anti-Communist, I can proudly say that Joe 
McCarthy was my friend and that I have 
never encountered an opponent of his who 
equalled him in patriotism and courage. 
God bless his soul and forgive those who 
sent him to his death.” And as to the 
charge that he meant to destroy Protestant- 
ism, the friendship of his Protestant fel- 
low marines, of the millions of Protestants 
in the American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, is enough to lay the 
charge. But Protestant spokesmen have re- 
fused to leave it at that. The Methodist 
chaplain of the U.S. Senate had the courage 
to tell the accusing 67 in the memorial 
ceremony, “This fallen warrior through 
death speaketh, calling a Nation of free- 
men to be delivered from the complacency 
of a false security and from regarding those 
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who loudly sound the trumpets of vigilance 
and alarm as mere disturbers of the peace.” 

In the commemorative service of the Wis- 
consin State Legislature, the Lutheran pas- 
tor spoke out as bravely: “We thank God for 
the life of Senator McCarthy and for his 
contribution to the American way of life. 
We thank Thee for him as a fighter of com- 
munism, defender of free speech, and as one 
who was concerned about the needs of peo- 
ple—not only in Wisconsin but throughout 
the world. “ The Protestant Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, J. 
Edgar Hoover, added his own tribute: “Sor- 
row over the passing of a friend is 
heightened when such a man has a mission 
and is called home from his earthly pur- 
suits. Such a man was the late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy. His patriotism, his 
courage, and his passion for the American 
way cannot be doubted. It was inevitable 
that he should become the center of contro- 
versy because of his mission and the zeal 
with which he pursued it.” 

Of course the liberal press has continued 
its charge. No virtue is beyond its smear. 
George Washington himself had been so 
maligned that with relief he retired to 
Mount Vernon, yet slander followed him to 
the grave. And Abraham Lincoln, “the Illi- 
nois ape,” was so assailed that an assassin’s 
bullet came only as the climax of savagery. 
It is quite in character then that a scandal- 
mongering columnist charge your father 
with dishonestly making claim of income tax 
deductions for gifts to the foreign missions 
of his church. But the truth of the matter 
soon appeared in a letter from Burma telling 
of annual gifts, generous and continued, for 
the education of the native clergy; gifts that 
began when your father was still a strug- 
gling young lawyer back home. Columnists 
charged, too, that your father was disloyal 
to his religion, when had he really been dis- 
loyal this would have won their secret ad- 
miration. 

Before I close this letter, Tierney Eliza- 
beth, let me set down some tributes to your 
father from his faithful Senate friends, from 
2 of the 22. The first tribute is from STYLES 
Brinces, of New Hampshire, who proclaimed 
of your father: “He was one of the great 
crusaders of his age. His courage and sin- 
cerity in battling against all subversive ele- 
ments were great contributions to the pro- 
tection of our American way of life. History 
will record him as one of our outstanding 
American patriots.” 

The second friendly voice is that of Sen- 
ator Knowland, who said of your father: 
“He believed that there was a conspiracy 
of silence concerning Communists and fel- 
low travelers, and it shocked him to learn 
that even after indisputable facts were pre- 
sented to high authorities, they were pi- 
geonholed or treated as red herrings, while 
atomic and other secrets were being stolen 
from our country. * * H others find a 
better way to alert people and keep public 
Officials on guard, then the spirit of Joe 
McCarthy will have prevailed. But we must 
never again fall into the type of com- 
placency that looked at communism as an 
agrarian reform.” 

I cannot end these lines without giving 
a few words of tribute from the clergy of 
your father’s faith and ours. We have the 
illustrious Father James Gillis declaring: “I 
can only conclude that those who assail 
[Senator McCarthy] are ignorant of the 
man and of his genuine patriotism. They 
have fallen for vicious propaganda, the slo- 
gan, and the smear.” The testimonial of the 
Bishop refugee from Communist terror, 
Cuthbert M. O'Gara, C.P. is as emphatic: 
“For me the measure of the late Senator 
McCarthy’s worth, and of the contribution 
he has made to the defense of his country 
is the incredible venom being spread upon 
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his name by the pseudo-liberals, the left- 
wingers, and the anti-anti-Communists.” 
Finally, we have from Monsignor Cartwright's 
funeral sermon in St. Matthew's Cathedral 
these prophetic words: “Senator McCarthy 
filled in the last few years a role which 
will be more and more honored as history 
unfolds its record.” 

You may wonder, child, why your father 
was not buried in America’s most illustrious 
cemetery. Reflect, what cemetery would 
have been more securely guarded against 
the intrusion of those “soft on communism” 
than the present St. Mary’s of the Seven 
Dolors? His pastor has since written: “He 
loved St. Mary’s from the days of his youth. 
His desire was to come home and to be laid 
at rest beside his father and mother in St. 
Mary's Cemetery. He was a dedicated man 
and God be good to him.” He would have 
preferred it thus. Perhaps in a better day 
a national monument will be raised to him. 
(You know that the elder Senator La Fol- 
lette, “Fighting Bob,” also from Wisconsin, 
was himself once condemned by his fellow 
Senators, but by them has now been placed 
among their great.) Let us look, then, to 
that better day when Communists and fel- 
low-travelers will no longer infest our Gov- 
ernment. When, too, the Russian satellite 
nations, sacrificed by the strange new diplo- 
macy, will have regained their liberty. And 
even the people of Russia will have thrown 
off the Communist yoke. Speed that day 
when the commoners of all nations will 
bring their tributes of gratitude for the 
courage of your father who died baring his 
breast to the onslaughts of the deluded in 
his defense of his country. 


PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSUMERS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
March 26, 1959, I introduced for appro- 
priate reference S. 1571 for the purpose 
of establishing a Department of Con- 
sumers in the executive branch. As evi- 
dence of the interest in the idea of estab- 
lishing such a Department there was in- 
troduced on January 12, 1959, in the 
Senate of the State of California, by 
Senator Richards at the request of the 
Governor, Senate bill No. 33, a bill au- 
thorizing and establishing in the office of 
the Governor a consumer counsel. I ask 
that a copy of this measure, introduced 
in the Senate of the State of California, 
be made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

An act to add Article 5 (commencing with 
Section 12050) to Chapter 1, Part 2, Divi- 
sion 3, Title 2 of, the Government Code, 
relating to the protection of consumer 
interests. 

The people of the State of California do 
enact as follows: 

SEcTION 1. Article 5 is added to chapter 1, 
part 2, division 3, title 2 of the Government 
code, to read: 

“ARTICLE 5. CONSUMER COUNSEL 

“12050. There is in the office of the Gov- 
ernor a consumer counsel, who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor and shall serve at 
his pleasure. 

“12051. The consumer counsel shall re- 
ceive a salary as fixed by the Governor but 
not to exceed $15,000 per year. 

“12052. The Governor may also apponi 
and fix the salaries of such assistants and 


employees for the consumer counsel as che 
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Governor may deem necessary. Such sal- 
aries shall be fixed as nearly as possible to 
conform to the salaries established by the 
State personnel board for classes of posi- 
tions in the State civil service involving 
comparable duties and responsibilities. 

“12053, The consumer counsel shall ad- 
vise the Governor as to all matters affecting 
the interests of the people as consumers. 
The consumer counsel shall recommend to 
the Governor and to the legislature the 
enactment of such legislation as he deems 
necessary to protect and promote the in- 
terests of the people as consumers, 

“12054. The consumer counsel, in car- 
rying out his functions under section 12053, 
shall make such studies as he deems neces- 
sary, or as directed by the Governor, and 
may render reports thereon from time to 
time to the people of the State. 

“12055. In carrying out the provisions 
of this article, the consumer counsel may: 

“(a) Appear before governmental com- 
missions, departments, and agencies to rep- 
resent and be heard on behalf of consumers’ 
interests. 

“(b) Cooperate and contract with public 
and private agencies for the obtaining of 
statistical surveys, printing, economic in- 
formation, and such similar services as may 
be necessary and proper. 

“(c) Do such other acts as may be inci- 
dental to the exercise of his powers and 
functions as conferred by this article. 

“12056. Each agency, officer, and em- 
ployee of the State shall cooperate with the 
consumer counsel in carrying out his func- 
tions under this article. 

“12057. The Governor, by executive or- 
der, may create such advisory committees 
as he deems necessary to assist the con- 
sumer counsel in carrying out his functions 
under this article. The Governor shall 
appoint the members thereof and they shall 
serve at his pleasure. The committees shall 
be under the direction of the consumer 
counsel. The members of such advisory 
committee shall receive no compensation 
for their services except that they shall re- 
ceive their actual and necessary expenses 
incurred in the discharge of their duties.” 


RECOGNITION OF COL. WILLIAM 
A. ROBERTS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Col. 
William A. Roberts is a successful prac- 
tioner of the law in the District of 
Columbia who is favorably known to 
many of us in public life. He is always 
willing to give his time, thought, and 
talent to assist in projects in the general 
welfare. He is a thorough student of 
government and of politics. He has 
given much sound advice and counsel 
to many of us in the Congress and in 
the Executive Department which has 
assisted in a solution of important prob- 
lems at hand. 

Colonel Roberts was recently honored 
by the people living in the Wesley 
Heights community. There is printed in 
a magazine, The Leaves for April a 
thoughtful biography of this good man 
part of which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THe Many Lives oF COLONEL ROBERTS 

ts in the many-faceted career of 
Col. William A, Roberts spring from multi- 
golored strands of talents, distinctive 
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achievements, interests, projects, and hobbies 
woven together in the warp and woof of fam- 
ily life in the community. For the past 27 
years, Colonel Roberts and his family have 
made their home at 4440 Lowell Street in 
Wesley Heights. 

With boundless energy and a hard-to- 
match zest for living, Colonel Roberts is the 
archetype “man of distinction,” at the pin- 
nacle of his career as a law partner in the 
firm of Roberts & McInnes. But it is the 
many other pinnacles he has reached that 
makes him more than typical and the prin- 
cipal in the title role of “The Many Lives of 
Colonel Roberts.” 

Leaving the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as a senior attorney examiner at the age 
of 30, the young engineer-lawyer was cata- 
pulted into District of Columbia affairs at a 
time of distress in the peak of the depres- 
sion of 1929-30. “Utilities were out of hand— 
taxes uncollected—transportation problems 
mounting,” Colonel Roberts recalls. 

Special Assistant Corporation Counsel, as 
attorney for the Public Utilities Commission, 
a job created by Congress specifically for him, 
and later People’s Counsel for Washington, 
by appointment of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Colonel Roberts had a dual role 
and performed the functions of both jobs 
in the center of a hornet’s nest of contro- 
versy. For several years the name “Roberts” 
rode the headlines in boldface type as he 
fought for what he described as “recognition 
of the complacent District government.” 

The natural human resistance to change 
won him enemies; his energy and courage 
in his convictions won him respect from the 
opposition and friends alike. His legal ac- 
complishments, particularly in the field of 
utility regulation, are legend and when he 
resigned to return to private law practice, 
a local commentator observed: “His (Rob- 
erts) resignation as people’s counsel has 
been a civic sensation 

The record is too important to be for- 
gotten and the achievements from which 
the citizens of the District still are benefit- 
ing are too numerous to detail without 
crowding out of a limited space many 
others that followed. The memory of his 
failure—his unheeded proposal for a com- 
plete subway system for Washington—also 
stays fresh with ever-increasing traffic con- 
gestion. 

Perhaps it is an early start in self-reliance 
and adult responsibility that gives a man 
the opportunity to do and achieve more than 
the average in a given span of years—plus 
the providential endowment of intelligence 
and talents. “After 10 years of age I was 
earning my own living,” Colonel Roberts 
recalls. 

Bill’s story of working his way through 
school with top honors can be matched by 
other self-made men today but not topped 
in speed, enthusiasm, and imagination. 

He won the Franklin Foundation Medal 
and 4-year scholarship to Tufts College— 
the highest award of the Boston city high 
schools—was editor in chief of the Mechan- 
ics Arts High School paper The Artisan. 

In college he continued fourth estate 
activities as editor of the Tuftonian and 
with the Boston Globe. Businesswise, Bill 
set up a bicycle renting and repair service. 

After stateside service in the Army Air 
Corps, and the 26th Yankee Division, Na- 
tional Guard, he saw Washington for the 
first time from Walter Reed Hospital, where 
he came following an airplane accident in 
December 1918. A year later he was back at 
Tufts College—and in business again. This 
time he and a friend organized the New Eng- 
land Air Transportation Co. which played a 
limited engagement from Boston along Cape 
Cod to Marthas Vineyard. Various civil en- 
gineer jobs followed graduation, with com- 
panies in the United States and South 


z America. 
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By then, too, Colonel Roberts had written 
“A Preface for a Book of Verse.” Still un- 
published, it has grown into more than one 
volume over the years. The preface: 


“Just burning little fantasies of thought 
Which flame in triumph and as quickly die, 
Like flimsy tinted portrait winds have 
brought 
To fill the picture gallery of the sky.” 


That was the year (1923) that Colonel 
Roberts came to Washington, entered Gov- 
ernment service and married Caro-Margaret 
Chenay. In the years that followed, Bill 
Roberts became the father of four children, 
William Allerton, Jr., Helen Emily, John 
Arthur, and Martha Alice, and exploded into 
a human dynamo of activity. First, he de- 
cided it would be fun to be a lawyer and 
besides, it made sense as a corollary to his 
work. By 1925 he had his LL.B, from 
Georgetown University, attending night 
classes, and at once began teaching—under- 
graduate law at first and later graduate law 
as a full professor at Columbus Law School, 
now the Law School of Catholic University. 

This he continued for more than 10 years 
in addition to service in the Federation of 
Citizens Associations, the Federal Bar Asso- 
ciation, of which he was president, 1932-33, 
the D.C. and International Bar Associations. 
He helped organize the Junior Bar Confer- 
ence, American Bar Association, another 
battle against tradition, going to every State 
in the Union in the process and serving as 
first secretary of the group. 

Moving into Wesley Heights in 1932, 
Colonel Roberts found still another outlet 
for his energies and talents in the Com- 
munity Club. Elected legal adviser and par- 
Hamentarlan of the club, he also represented 
the community in all public relations for 
many years, a one-man citizens association, 
until the Spring Valley-Wesley Heights Citi- 
zens Association was organized. 

It was in the community and on the home 
front that the artistic facets of Colonel 
Roberts’ character came to light and he was 
Wiscovered to be an amateur actor as well 
as a part-time composer of march tunes, 
lullabies and popular ballads. 

Drama flourished at the Community Club 
in the 1930's and Colonel Roberts partici- 
pated—once in the leading role in The Texas 
Steer, often in the supporting cast of other 
plays. Also, he had studied piano as a boy 
at the Boston Conservatory of Music, which 
was background preparation for original com- 
position for family songfests plus know-how 
for leading community sings at the club. 
This also led to the march he wrote for the 
Coast Artillery, which was published in the 
Coast Artillery Journal. 

To the community, Bill Roberts was, and 
still is, predominantly friend and neighbor, 
though he is identified with politics in his 
career. “He's a politician,” said one ac- 
quaintance, “but one who never builds his 
self-esteem by wounding another’s ego.” 

The title of “Colonel” has stayed with Bill 
Roberts since World War II when he was 
the first commanding officer in establishing 
the Air Force Officers Training School at 
Miami Beach which graduated over 8,000 Air 
Force officers. Later he was plans and train- 
ing officer of the Thirteenth Air Force which 
maneuvered throughout the South Pacific 
including the Solomons and various other 
campaigns. 

these years he carried on a sort of 
“South Pacific remote control” contact with 
his firm, letters to his partner and staff re- 
flecting his background of experience. 

For a number of years Colonel Roberts has 
been libel counsel for columnist Drew Pear- 
son, figuring in many of the widely publi- 
cized cases in which the author of Wash- 
ington Merry-Gc-Round has been involved. 
But the firm of Roberts and McInnis 
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specializes in technical phases of law, 
namely, taxation, communications, and 
transportation cases and utility regulations, 

Starting business enterprises during col- 
lege days became a habit with Bill Roberts, 
In 1937 he established Safeway Trails, a bus 
line from here to New York. The company, 
of which he is a quarter-owner, counsel and 
director, is now National Trailways, from 
Washington to Portland, Maine, He is 
president and director of Roberts Realties 
Co.; director-secretary, Capital Insurance 
Underwriters, and director, Roberts Brothers 
Co., an automotive parts business, whose 
two Roberts brothers are not related to him. 

Interests have fanned out in many direc- 
tions, Bill Roberts was there when Dr. 
Allen B. Du Mont began experimenting with 
television in his basement laboratory back 
in 1932. He helped set up cameras, write 
script and do all types of odd jobs connected 
with the infant WTTG in Washington. 
Later he became legal counsel for Du Mont 
and its network and still represents that 
company and many other radio interests. 

A dedicated administrative assistant, Bill’s 
wife, Caro-Margaret Roberts, calmly lives 
up to all the tributes that have been paid to 
“the little woman” behind a man who 
achieves success. She has guided the chil- 
dren through the Horace Mann-Immaculata- 
Georgetown Prep circuit, while taking the 
home-again-off-again traveling schedule of 
her husband's career in her stride. Still 
and all, she has found time to be active in 
the Community Club, which she served as 
secretary and again as board member, and 
in the Metropolitan Methodist Church. She 
is a member of the 20th Century Club and 
the 30 Club and served as a Grey Lady for 
10 years, 

Matching success with her husband, Mrs. 
Roberts has played the multiple role of the 
modern homemaker from glorified chauffeur 
to chief cook with a special talent for laugh- 
ing and a delightful capacity for sensing 
the fun in an ordinary situation. One mid- 
night, Bill called from the airport. Except 
for a mixup in time schedules, Caro-Mar- 
garet would have been there to meet him and 
he wanted to be sure she was not en route 
before he started for home. When he learned 
she was still at home, expecting him at 
another hour, he insisted that she stay there. 
Not to be outdone in gallantry, Caro-Mar- 
garet greeted him later at the door, the 
house ablaze with lights and a 2-foot square 
red carpet of welcome on the front stoop. 

Together, the Robertses have traveled the 
path of PTA, graduation exercises and music 
recitals and Colonel Roberts expressed the 
entire gamut of parental emotions when he 
wrote: 

“SPRING RECITAL 


“Still, my heart! Let not the people 
Gathered under Dumblanes steeple 
Hear your pitiful pounding now! 
Steady, hand! Nor show the pressure 
Born of fear of missing measure, 
Slaughtered chord or time too slow! 
Goosefiesh, hide! Or else the terror 
Of an oft-corrected error 
Will disclose any cowardice. 

Dare not I a comment utter 

Those nearby would hear the flutter 
Of internal butterflies! 

She is done! Now hear my laughter! 
Mighty fine, my precious daughter! 
Never missed a single key! 

Let the other parents worry; 

I'm no longer in a hurry— 

Martha’s through her melody!” 


Now a young woman, Martha lives at home 
with her parents. She attended Penn State 
University and at present is a secretary with 
the Dow Chemical Co. 

Lt. (sg.) Helen Roberts Shields, USN, ‘ts 
stationed at Camp Lejeune, N.C., and mans 
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ages frequent visits home. She was the first 
woman to graduate from the Hilltop George- 
town University and was the first Washing- 
ton girl sworn into the Naval Reserves Nurses 
Corps under the new recruitment program in 
July of 1948. She received a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree from Georgetown in June of that 


ear. 

: William A. Roberts, Jr., died in the Battle 
of the Bulge, in 1944, and Lt. (jg.) John A. 
Roberts was killed in an accident while 
stationed in England in 1952. 

Colonel Roberts’ dynamic career embodies 
so many hobbies, he now talks about the 
“frustration of hobbies,” which include 128 
acres of property in Great Falls—with never- 
completed plans for building, and 5 acres at 
Queens Lake, near Williamsburg, Va. “We're 
tracing the belief, not yet proven,” Colonel 
Roberts said, “that the Jesuits established a 
colony there 20 years before the Jamestown 
Colony was founded.” 

For the record, Colonel Roberts authored 
a book, “Valuation of Public Utilities,” in 
1934. If and when he starts painting land- 
scapes, he will have done just about every- 
thing. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE MONEY UN- 
DER MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it 
has been called to my attention that the 
special assistance money asked for by 
the administration as a part of the mu- 
tual security program for fiscal 1960 does 
not include an amount for the State of 
Israel, as it has in past years. 

During fiscal 1959, $742 million in 
special assistance funds was authorized 
for Israel. 

I believe Israel has a continuing need 
during fiscal 1960 for a like amount. A 
considerable increase in refugees from 
Europe is anticipated. Also, Israel 
should not be penalized for making the 
fine economic progress she has made. In 
spite of this progress she still faces a 
considerable gap between exports and 
imports which she must narrow to meet 
the demands which will occur when 
reparations payments end and bonds 
mature. 

Israel is one of the few reliable out- 
posts of democracy in the turbulent Near 
East. Our continued aid to Israel will 
signify the United States steadfast in- 
terest in that democracy and show again 
our desire that Israel and her neighbors 
will soon come together in peaceful co- 
operation. 

As a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, I was glad to work and 
vote for restoring $100 million to the 
Development Loan Fund. I believe this 
supplemental appropriation for the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be helpful to Israel 
which has a request pending before this 
Board. 

I also believe it will be in the best 
interests of the free nations to restore 
to the mutual security program the $714 
million of special assistance money for 
Israel in the coming fiscal year. 


SAVE THE VANISHING SHORELINES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER] has already remarked, the in- 
crease in population in this country and 
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the increasing industrialization of the 
Nation is rapidly taking away from pub- 
lic use strategically located places of 
natural beauty adapted for recreation. 

The armed services are also contribut- 
ing to this difficulty by the ardor with 
which they try to take over beautiful 
places for their own and exclusive use. 

It is necessary for us to act before 
these places of great beauty are forever 
foreclosed from the public, and used 
either for private real estate develop- 
ment or for industrialization. 

The Senator from Oregon has a bill 
to preserve the Sea Lion Caves and the 
Oregon Sand Dunes. Some of us have 
another bill to protect the Indiana 
Dunes. We are greatly encouraged by 
the fact that the Advisory Board to the 
National Park Service has recently sub- 
mitted a report recommending that no 
less than seven of these areas be set 
aside for public use, either as national 
parks, national monuments, or in some 
new category. 

To my mind this is one of the most 
Snportant issues before the American 
Nation, and I hope these various projects 
may be joined together in a single pro- 
gram for saving our shoreline. It might 
be called the “SOS” program Save 
Our Shorelines.” SOS is the distress 
signal sent out by ships which are in 
danger of sinking at sea. Our shorelines 
are in danger of being completely taken 
over and closed to the public. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator knows, 
I am one of the cosponsors of the Neu- 
berger bill, and on several occasions I 
have spoken on the floor of the Senate 
in support of the sand dune bill of the 
Senator from Illinois. I think his sug- 
gestion for a combination of forces is a 
very happy one, and I should be very 
happy to join in a combination bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The senior Senator 
from Oregon, as always, is in the fore- 
front of the fight for the conservation 
of places of natural beauty. 

On Sunday, May 3, the New York 
Times Magazine section devoted two 
pages to seven of these shoreline places 
of beauty. While, of course, it is not 
possible to insert pictures in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text accompanying the 
pictures from the New York Times for 
last Sunday be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

To SAVE THE VANISHING SHORELINES 

For years American conservationists have 
devoted much thought and money to the 
preservation of the more beautiful stretches 
of our coastlines against erosion by the sea. 
Now, at almost emergency speed, they are 
moving against another threat—man himself. 
The National Park Service recently pointed 
out that, along with increasing population 
pressure, there has been increasing demand 
for shorefront property for residential pur- 
poses, resort development, and industrial 
uses. 
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To stem this encroachment, to save for all 
the people the natural glories and the recrea- 
tional resources the coastlines afford, the 
National Park Service has listed several dozen 
undeveloped stretches which it feels Federal 
or local governments should seek to acquire 
and maintain as they are, except for such 
simple facilities as may be added to help the 
public enjoy them. The sites are dotted 
around the continent and include the Great 
Lakes. Some, the National Park Service feels, 
should definitely be put in Federal status. 
Here are scenes at seven of the suggested 
national acquisitions. 

Sea Lion Caves: Cut deeply into the cliffs 
of Oregon, reaching as far as 1,500 feet in 
from the surging Pacific, these natural caves 
are for several months each year a rookery 
for herds of sea lions. The property is now 
privately run as a sightseeing feature. 

Oregon Sand Dunes: In a project to be 
linked with the acquisition of the nearby 
Sea Lion Caves, these shifting sand hills, 
rising from the ocean to heights of 400 feet, 
would comprise 24 miles of shore and 23,000 
acres. Ownership is now Federal, State, and 
private. 

Indiana Dunes: This gleaming stretch of 
sand swept by the winds of Lake Michigan 
has been heavily developed except for one 
4% mile stretch adjoining a State-owned 
resort. This property is held by two steel 
companies as possible building sites. 

Cape Cod: The Great Beach, so named by 
Thoreau, stretches some 40 miles along the 
whole forearm of the cape. It is now owned 
piecemeal by private and public interests. 
The National Park Service would designate 
it a national seashore so that it would not 
be spoiled by indiscriminate development, as 
has happened in the area. 

Cape Flattery: This magnificent prom- 
ontory at the northwestern tip of the United 
States, in Washington, is a region of craggy 
shores, many islands, forested land. Of the 
16,000-acre site, 11,000 acres make up the 
Makah Indian Reservation. Controlled lum- 
bering is carried on there and on private 
lands. The National Park Service would like 
permanent safeguards, 

Santa Cruz Island: Off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, this remarkable island (and its neigh- 
bor San Miguel) would be added to the 
present Channel Islands National Monument. 
The islands are famous for strange forma- 
tions and rich sea life. Santa Cruz is largely 
private, used for ranching. 

Fire Island: This great barrier island, 40 
miles from Manhattan, with its fine beaches 
on ocean and bay and its unusual plant life, 
is still listed as a hoped-for national pre- 
serve, but the pressures of private develop- 
ment have somewhat dimmed that hope. 
Some of it is State owned. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
the intention of some of us to draft and 
introduce a bill which will throw gen- 
eral protection around these areas; and 
I hope various Senators, not merely from 
the States where such areas are located, 
but from States from which the people 
could go to those beautiful areas, will 
join us. 

For example, the people of Connecti- 
cut delight in the glories of the great 
beach of Cape Cod. Unless some effort 
is made to save Cape Cod, this magnifi- 
cent beach, celebrated by Thoreau in his 
famous visit to Cape Cod, will be gone 
forever, 

Fire Island, off Long Island, near New 
York Harbor, where Margaret Fuller was 
drowned on her return from Italy, and 
which has since become famous as the 
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resort of the New York literati, could be 
saved for the people. 

Again I emphasize the importance of 
the Indiana sand dunes. The sand 
dunes are places of natural beauty for 
the whole midwestern area, including 
the metropolitan area clustering around 
Gary and Chicago. 

It is necessary to look at these prob- 
lems from a regional and national aspect, 
and not purely from a State aspect. 
Each locality is usually eager for indus- 
trial and commercial development, and 
therefore is all too ready to sacrifice 
these places of beauty. But the people 
as a whole must have some place to go 
on weekends, and for contact with na- 
ture. Beauty is as much a part of life 
as steel and concrete. 

I hope, therefore, that we may gain 
general support for these measures. 
Judging from the encouraging beams. 
and smiles of approbation on the faces 
of various Members of this body, I have 
distinct hopes that this result may in- 
deed come to pass. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
calling attention to Connecticut in his 
eloquent remarks. I am intrigued by his 
eloquence on the subject of nature, but 
I remind him that people from all over 
the country come to Connecticut to en- 
joy the very beauties and advantages of 
which he is speaking. Very few people 
leave Connecticut for that reason, except 
to make room for the influx. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the 
comments of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. I have gone swimming off the 
Connecticut beaches. I congratulate the 
State for the State park it has estab- 
lished in the southwestern portion of 
Connecticut. I should like to make such 
possibilities available for everyone. 

Mr. BUSH. That sounds reasonable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 


OPPOSITION TO BIDS FOR THE SALE 
OF ELLIS ISLAND 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, today 
I wrote to Mr. Franklin Floete, Adminis- 
trator of the General Services Adminis- 
tration, the following letter, in which I 
asked him to reject the bids which were 
made for the purchase of Ellis Island: 


May 7, 1959. 

Mr. FRANKLIN FLOETE, 

Administrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, General Services Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear MR. FLOETE: My attention has been 
called to the fact that you are now consid- 
ering bids for the sale of historic Ellis Island, 
and that by 5 p.m. Friday, May 8, you will 
have to act upon the bids. 

Through this morning’s Washington Post 
and Times Herald, I observed that Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Brennan, of New York, is advocating 
that the island be acquired by a nonprofit 
international institute for use in training of 
American employees and their families prior 
to leaving for foreign service assignments. 

The particular land for which the highest 
bidder, the Atlas Buffalo, Inc., of Yonkers, 
N.Y., has offered $671,000 consists of 27 acres 
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and with its buildings is appraised at more 
than $6 million. 

Ellis Island is known to millions through- 
out the world as the “front door to freedom.” 
It is the symbol of liberty and sanctuary 
which received them when they came from 
foreign lands to the United States. It would 
be a travesty to sell this historic shrine and 
site to private promoters for future use for 
commercial entertainment. 

I feel rather certain that there is some 
method of preserving this historic site as a 
public domain. 

If the plan proposed by Mr. William M. 
Brennan cannot be worked out, exploration 
should be made about the willingness of our 
people, primarily those who came to our 
shores through Ellis Island, by public sub- 
scription to save the site. 

I urge that you reject the bid because: 

(1) The island, because of its historic sig- 
nificance should not be allowed to pass from 
public control into private hands; 

(2) The bid made by Atlas Buffalo, Inc., is 
wholly inadequate in face of the more than 
$6 million valuation that has been placed on 
the island by responsible appraisers; 

(3) The several proposals made about 
means and methods of saving the island 
should be fully explored; and 

(4) Additional time is needed to properly 
air in public discussion and in the Sonate 
the wisdom of allowing this shrine to pass 
into private hands. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor an article entitled “Ellis Island 
Sought as Training Center,” written by 
Eve Edstrom. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELLIS ISLAND SOUGHT AS TRAINING CENTER 
(By Eve Edstrom) 

Businessmen and scholars have joined in 
an effort to turn historic Ellis Island into 
an international training center for Ameri- 
cans assigned abroad. 

But whether the project dies aborning 
hinges on a decision which General Services 
Administrator Franklin Floete must make 
by 5 p.m. Friday. 

If GSA accepts the high bid for the 27- 
acre former immigration center, it will be 
developed commercially as a pleasure resort. 

But if GSA rejects all bids, the island has 
an excellent chance of becoming a nonprofit 
international institute where American em- 
Ployees and their families would receive 
intensive training prior to leaving for 
foreign assignments. 

Several American corporations have in- 
dicated their interest in the cultural in- 
stitute plan as championed by William M. 
Brennan, New York management consultant 
and Dr. Frederick Burkhardt, president of 
the American Council of Learned Societies. 

SCHOOL FOR 300 

Under their proposals, Ellis Island would 

provide a school for about 300 students, hotel 
quarters for 600 to 800 people, apartments 
for faculty and staff families, and space for 
permanent trade and cultural exhibits. 
- The businessmen-students would study 
languages and foreign cultures. Instruction 
would be carried on 8 to 10 hours daily, 6 
days a week for 2 to 4 months. The tuition 
fee of $50 a day would be paid by the com- 
pany employing the students. 

Wives would be urged to attend classes 
with their husbands as guests of the insti- 
tute. Children would receive regular school- 
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ing as well as oversea orientation and 
language instruction. 

The institute, it is emphasized, would be 
organized in such a way as to teach not 
just languages but “total communication.” 
This would be done on a 24-hour basis, with 
families living the life of the country of 
their assignment. Faculty members would 
be supplemented by tutors who are natives 
of the foreign country and who are familiar 
with its business practices. 

None of the 35 buildings on the island 
would be demolished. They would be re- 
modeled at an estimated cost of $500,000. 
Long-range plans call for a 5-year $6 million 
modernization program which would include 
a bridge to span the 900 yards between the 
island and the Jersey City shore. 

Backers of the International Institute 
asked GSA to defer consideration of bids for 
60 days so they could draft firm plans for 
its operation and financing. If such plans 
met with the approval of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Ellis Is- 
land then could be transferred on a condi- 
tional basis to the nonprofit group at no 
cost. 

But when GSA offered the land for sale, 
HEW had received no applications for its 
use for health or education purposes. Ellis 
Island, therefore, was offered for sale, and 
bidders on the property, it is understood, do 
not want action on their bids deferred. 

The highest bid of $671,000 was submitted 
by Atlas Buffalo, Inc., of Yonkers, N.Y., 
headed by Sol G. Atlas. His announced 
plans are to construct a resort area on the 
island. 

APPRAISED AT $6 MILLION 


Atlas previously had bid $201,000 for the 
island, but the bid was rejected as too low 
for the property, which, with its buildings, 
is appraised at more than $6 million. 

Because the island has gone begging since 
it was closed 414 years ago, GSA indicated 
last January it would accept in the neigh- 
borhood of $800,000 from “the right buyer.” 

GSA’s decision on disposal of the island 
will not be based entirely on the highest bid. 
Consideration also will be given to the pro- 
posed use of the island. 

The proposal for turning the island into 
an international training institute currently 
is before HEW Secretary Arthur S. Flemming, 
who is expected to indicate his Department's 
interest in the project to GSA officials by 
Friday. 


SMALL FIRMS HAVE BIG PLACES 
IN STEEL COMPANY RANKING 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, recent 
statements reveal the importance of the 
forthcoming negotiations in the steel in- 
dustry in maintaining the stability of 
our free-enterprise economy. 

Many individuals believe that steel is 
produced only by large firms with un- 
limited resources that can meet whatever 
wage demands may be asked of them. 

The American Metal Market, in its 
issue of March 20, included a table show- 
ing that America's steel ingot production 
is shared among 82 producers. It also 
shows that since the end of World 
War II many of the smaller firms have 
expanded their capacity at a higher rate 
than the larger ones. This tends to re- 
fute a claim so often advanced that the 
steel industry is highly concentrated and 
that its prices are administered. 

I found the compilation by the Ameri- 
can Metal Market so informative that I 
ask unanimous consent the artiticle, en- 
titled “Smali Firms Have Big Place in 
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Steel Company Ranking,” and the table 
which accompanied it, entitled “Rank 
and Growth of Steel Companies,” may 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SMALL Firms Have Bic PLACE IN STEEL 
COMPANY RANKING 


New York, March 19,—Steel, popularly re- 
garded as an industry of giants, is actually 
composed 40 percent of companies having 
each less than 100,000 tons annual ingot ca- 
pacity. Another 35 percent of the companies 
have between 100,000 and 1 million tons of 
yearly capacity, while 20 companies, or less 
than 25 percent of the 82 ingot producers, 
have each in excess of 1 million tons annual 
capacity. 

These significant facts are revealed 
today in the American Metal Market's annual 
ranking of steel producers according to size 
of their tonnages. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


In addition to the 82 companies whose 
ingot capacities are reported by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, about 180 steel com- 
panies are nonintegrated—produce no steel 
in molten form but buy semifinished forms, 
such as billets, skelp, wire rods, or hot rolled 
strip in coils, to run down into finished prod- 
ucts. Most of these 180 also would rank as 
small business. If these 180 are added to the 
33 small producers (less than 100,000 tons 
each) it becomes evident that three-quarters 
of the total of about 260 steel companies in 
the United States would be classified as 
small, 

THREE NEW PRODUCERS 


Of the 33 small ingot producers, 13 are new 
since World War II, while 3 are new ingot 
producers within the past year. Some of 
the oldest and best known tool and specialty 
steel companies are included in the ranks of 
these small tonnage producers. In sales dol- 
lars they would probably rank higher. 

Although these 33 companies, many of 
which do not produce in a year the equiv- 
alent steel tonnage contained in one ordi- 
nary office building, make up 40 percent of 
the number of ingot producers, their aggre- 
gate capacity is a shade less than 1 percent 
of the industry's total. What they lack in 
avoirdupois is counterbalanced by the stra- 
tegic importance of their specialties, which 
occupy an important place in the American 
economy. It is significant that they have a 
high rate of survival. 

Nearly all of the companies in the 33 group 
are equipped with electric furnaces only. 
Quite a few of them are located away from 
large steel centers. 


MIDDLE HAS VARIETY 


The middie group of 29 companies, 35.4 
percent of the ingot producers by number, 
accounts for 7.9 percent of total steel capac- 
ity. Running all the way from a trifle over 
100,000 tons annual capacity to just a little 
short of 1 million, these companies are of 
a great variety in the nature of equipment 
and products. Four of them are integrated, 
being producers of pig iron as well as steel, 
though the characteristic of the group is 
semi-integration, with a mixture of open 
hearth nd electric furnaces. Some of the 
best known names in alloy steel are in this 
group, although a number also are primarily 
producers of carbon steel, 

INTEGRATED SIZE 

The top of the middle group in a way indi- 
cates a size border area between integrated 
and semi-integrated producers. The largest 
capacity in the latter group producing ingot 
but not pig iron is just under 1 million 
annual tons (930,000) while the smallest 
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integrated in the top 20, all except 1 of whom 
are integrated, is just over 1 million tons 
(1,200,000). However, five integrated con- 
cerns have smaller capacities, two at 800,000 
tons each, one at 846,800 tons, one at 136,100 
tons and one at 90,000 tons. Some of these 
however, have blast furnaces at a distance 
from steel furnaces and so are not able to 
use their own hot metal. In other words 
their actual plant operations are not inte- 
grated, unlike the top group. 
MILLION TONNERS MULTIPLY 

In the million tons or plus group the num- 
ber of companies has jumped during the 
postwar period from 12 to 20—a broad num- 
ber indeed for any industry. These con- 
cerns are highly diverse in character, mass 
production being practically their only com- 
mon denominator. Together they have 
plants in nearly every industrial area of the 
country. While a number of them produce 
highly diversified kinds of products, some 
are noted for particular activities or are 
confined to a certain area. 

The original dozen in this group at the 
end of the war had 81.1 million tons of 
capacity, to which they had added nearly 
39.4 million tons by the beginning of this 
year, or 48.5 percent. Meanwhile all of the 
rest of the steel industry expanded nearly 
twice that much or 89 percent. The latter 
rapid growth represents in addition to the 
expansion of many old companies, the intro- 
duction of 16 new concerns since the war, 
ranging in size from the 15,600-ton Pencoyd 
Steel & Forge Corp. to the 2,040,000-ton 
McLouth Steel Corp. 


MANY RANKS CHANGED 

Numerous revisions in ranking have oc- 
curred, both in what was the top dozen in 
1945 and through the rest of the list. These 
changes have continued right through the 
years into 1959, with many changes taking 
place since the beginning of 1958 because of 
rapid expansion of a few companies. One 
of the most spectacular was Kaiser Steel 
moving up from 14th place at the beginning 
of last year to 9th place this year. This 
concern's ingot capacity now is nearly four 
times what it was at the end of World 
War II. 

Acme Steel jumped from 28th to 20th 
place and is the only one in the million-ton 
group that is not integrated. Its rapid post- 
war growth is due both to construction of 
new plant and purchase of going concerns. 
Several others have moved up a notch, while 
many have consequently slipped back a 
notch. The latter changes generally were 
not due to any cut in size but resulted from 
some other company growing faster. 


RANKING CLOSE 


One of the striking characteristics of the 
accompanying ranking of steel companies is 
the much more gradual graduations of ca- 
pacity tonnages currently than at the begin- 
ning of the postwar era. Smaller margins 
between the companies and the nearly dou- 
bling of the number of top ranking concerns 
reflects the competitive drive behind steel 
expansion. 

For the entire industry this rise in ca- 
pacity has been 54.5 percent since the be- 
ginning of 1945. As the beginning of this 
period was marked by considerable scrap- 
ping of old equipment, actual moderniza- 
tion and construction is substantially 
greater than this 54 percent. In fact the 
industry in addition to enormous building 
of new capacity, has been practically rebuilt 
in every company’s efforts to keep up with 
its competitors. Individually, however, there 
is an almost unbelievable variation from the 
average pattern of expansion in capacity, as 
shown in the accompanying table. 
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LITTLE FELLOWS GROW 

Most striking is the fact that 18 compa- 
nies, all small at the beginning of the post- 
war period, have been able to expand more 
than 100 percent, while some of their larger 
competitors have also added substantially 
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to their size. And this is in addition to the 
newcomers, who of course can have no per- 
centage, having sprung up from zero. 

Variety and large numbers of concerns, it 
is seen in this table, are as truly characteris- 
tic of the steel industry as are the giants 
which so impress the public mind. 


Rank and growth of steel companies 


[Capacities of steel-producing furnaces in thousands of net tons as reported by American Iron & Steel Institute] 


Standing in 1059 and company 


United States Steel Corp 


1. 

2. Bethlehem Steel 8 

3. Republic Steel Corp 
4. Jones & Laughlin Steal Corp.. 
5. National Steel Corp 
6. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
7. Inland Steel Co. 

8. Armco Steel 888 
9. Kaiser Steel Corp 
10. Colorado Fuel & Iron 
11. Wheeling Steel Corp. 
12, McLouth Steel Corp.3.. 
13, Ford Motor Co. 


15, Pittsburgh Stec Corp.. 
16. Detroit Steel Corp. KHR 
17. Granite City Steel Co 3 
18, Crucible Stecl Co, of America 
19. International Harvester CO 
20, Acme Steel Co 
21. Lukens Steel Co 
Allegheny Ludlum St 
. Barium Steel Corp. 
24. Northwestern Stee! & 
25, Alan Wood Steel Co. 

26. Lone Star Steel CO. 

27. Timkeu Roller Bearing Co. 

28. Copperweld Steel CO 

29. Laclede Steel Co. 
30. Universal-Cyclops (Empire Reeves) 
31. Keystone Steel & Wire Coo 
$2. Continental Steel Corp. 

33. Atlantic Steel Co. 
34. Erie Forge & Steel Corp. 

35. H, K. Porter Go 
36. Babcock & Wilcox Co.. 
37. Jessop Steel Co, (includ 
38. Fact 0 bec pee Corp. 
39. 5 —— stall C 

40, in-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
41. Cartes Steel Co. 
42. Mesta Machine Co... 
43. Oregon Steel Mills 
44, Louis Berkman Co.“ (Ohio River) 
45, Texas Steel Co 
46. Edgewater Steel Co 
47. Alco Products Co 
48. Isaacson Iron Works. 
40. Harrisburg Steel Co. (Ilarsco 
50. Washburn Wire Co. 
51. A. M. Byers Co. 
52. e Jhapman & ott 
53. R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc. 
54. Industrial Forge & Steel, Inc. 
55. Eastern hes Tah Steel Corp. 
56. Judson Steel Corp 
57 
58. 
50. 


Southern Electio. Steel Co. 
. Borg-Warner C 
. Western Rollin 2 ee 
60. Cameron Iron V By ING: 125. 
61, Northwest Steel Railing Mills. 


Florida Steel Corp. 

Vanadium-Allo: in Steel 

Knoxville Iron Co. 
Joslyn Manufacturi g 

Kilby Steel Co. 

A, Finkl 4 Bons, Inc. 


National Fo: 
Union Electric Steel Co 
Roanoke Electric Steel 
Latrobe Steel Co. 


orb 
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Furnace | Jan. 1, Jan,1, | Jan. 1, | Postwar 
types 1945 1958 1959 percent- 
age gain 
somes A 32, 307.0 | 40, 212.0 | 41, 916. 0 20. 7 
-| A 12, 900. 0 | 23, 000. 0 | 23. 000. 0 78.3 
-| A 9, 701.0 | 12, 242.0 | 12, 742.0 30.1 
-| A? 5,194.0 | 7,500.0 | 8,000.0 54.0 
0 3. 900. 0 6. 800. 0 7,000.0 79.4 
ose B 4,002.0 | 6,500.0 | 6,750.0 68.6 
(8)| B 3,400.0 | 5,800.0 | 6,500.0 91.2 
m| D 3,432.0 | 6,396.2 | 6,400.0 86. 4 
10% B? 750.0 | 1,536.0 | 2,933.0 291.0 
(9)| B 1,705.0 | 2,836.5 | 2,836.5 66.3 
0)| C 1,960.0 | 2,400:0 | 2,400.0 22:4 
(13)| F ? ($) 1. 574.0 2.00.0 
1251 D 967. 4 1. 808. 6 1, 898. 6 96.2 
u)| D 636.0 | 1, 989.0 1,881.0 192. 6 
(17)| B 1,072.0 | 1,416.0 | 1,560.0 45,5 
150% B (4) 1,500.0 | 1, 500.0 
(18)}| B 703.2 | 1,200.0 | 1,440.0 104.7 
(16)| D 1,507.7 | 1,424.5 | 1,431.2 —5. 1 
ee hee B 900.0 | 1,200.0 | 1,200.0 33.3 
28) H? 413.1 608, 0 1, 059.8 156.5 
28 H 624. 0 750.0 930. 0 49.0 
20) H 460.4 864. 2 864.2 87.8 
(20)| D 567.4 46.8 846.8 40.9 
(22)| E 321.0 825. 0 825. 0 157.0 
(23)| B 550. 0 800. 0 800. 0 45.4 
(27)| B (4) 660.0 800.0 e 
(25)| E 547.2 700.0 700.0 27.9 
(26)] E 321.4 660.0 660.0 105.3 
8 326. 0 600, 0 600.0 81.0 
-| H 402, 6 570.2 577.4 43.4 
G 302. 4 450.0 475.0 57.0 
-| G 364.0 420, 0 420. 0 15.3 
api 154.0 400.0 400.0 159.7 
PAR H 129. 0 234.0 284.0 120.1 
(39)| E 94. 6 208.6 234.6 148.0 
pies. 2 50.4 229. 5 229. 5 358. 3 
36) 50.0 218. 9 218.9 337.8 
37 G 88.8 216, 0 216.0 143.2 
(38) H 562, 0 213. 3 213.3 62.1 
AE H 170.0 188. 7 188.7 11.0 
(42)| E 263. 2 170. 6 171.5 —34. 9 
(41)| H 105.0 171.0 171.0 62.8 
(44)| E 60.0 150. 0 150.0 150.0 
(45)| B 126,0 136. 1 136. 1 8.2 
(40% E 22.3 132. 4 132. 4 403. 7 
(47)| G 140.2 117.6 117.6 —16.4 
(48)| H 181.0 104. 5 108. 6 — 40.0 
(49)| E 104. 4 102.0 102.0 —2. 3 
(50)| G 100. 8 100. 8 100. 8 -0 
(51)| G 60.0 93. 0 93.0 55.0 
(52)| E 150.0 90.0 90.0 — 40. 0 
53)| K 09 90.0 90.0 93, 2 
540 E 0 90. 0 90. 0 
buon G 50.0 84.0 84.0 
2 (4) 80.0 80.0 
Ea G 76.5 76.5 76.5 
(58) E (9) 66.0 66.0 
(43)| E 24.0 164.0 64.0 
fe E 4) Crees ee el 60.0 
E ‘) 58.8 58.8 
E 32.4 53.0 53.0 
E $ 45.0 45.0 
E 4 45.0 45.0 
— E FSA 43.0 
E 18.9 42.0 42.0 
(85)| E 38.0 38.0 38.0 
(66)| E 37.5 37.5 37.5 
(67)| E 74.4 34.0 34.0 
(68)| E (9) 33. 6 33. 6 
(69)| E 38.0 32.2 32.4 
E yi E 25.0 26.0 25.0 
70)| E 25.2 25.0 25.0 
72)| E (9 25.0 25.0 
73)| E 12.0 24.0 24.0 
— E 21.6 21.6 21.6 
4)| E (9 21.6 . 
76)| E 20.7 20.7 20.7 0 
77 E 17.5 20.0 20.0 14.3 


$ Carpenter uired control of Northeastern Steel in 1957 reducing at latter's capacity to 84,000 tons in elec- 
tric 3 tr as Stanley hia in 1945 1 188,300 tons capacity (included above in Carpenter, 1945). 

Com not neng, pec beg 

s Detroit Steel ‘aot an 3 in 1945; its plant at Portsmouth, Ohio, with 1945 capacity of 616,000 tons 
was then included in Wh Steel C 

* piant in 1046 was part of Fol bee Steel 

t B in ‘addition to — 2 ia mainly wrought iron. 

ow Milton Steel P Products 


a Includes Colonial Steel. 
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Standing in 1959 and company 


79. Cabot Shops, Inc. 
80. Pencoyd Steel & Forge Corp. 
81. Newport News oe 
82. Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
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Rank and growth of steel companies—Continued 
[Capacities of steel-producing furnaces in thousands of net tons as reported by American Iron & Steel Institute] 


4 Companies not producing ingot steel in 1954. 


The 1945 total above includes a practically negligible tonnage of capacity in ia ery no longer active as steel 


a Where 


companies have combined since 1945, combined capacity of const 


tuent units is generally shown 


8 5 of furnaces operated by each company indicated by following symbols: A—Blast furnace, open hearth, 


, electric. B—Blast furnace, open hearth, 
N electric. 


C—Blast furnace, open hearth, bessemer. 
open hearth, electric. E—Electric only. F Blast furnace and electric. 


D—Blast furnace, 
G—Open hearth only. H—Open hearth 


in 1958: Armco now includes National Supply, whose capacity is included with Armco for all 


above: ve: Empire Steel acquired by Universal-Cyclops and combined ea 


7 
Ay shown for all years: Industrial 


from Barium Steel and capacities adjusted for all yearsin 
Nerin in 1959 27 Florida Steel; Pencoyd Steel & Forge; and Western Rolling Mills Division of Yuba Consolidated 


Industries, Ine 
Sos Contpiied by American Metal Market, 


ADDRESS BY CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN 
W. EGGLESTON AT UNVEILING OF 
STATUE OF JOHN MARSHALL 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable John 
W. Eggleston, chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia, on 
the occasion of the unveiling of a statue 
of John Marshall at the Fauquier County 
Bicentennial Celebration, Warrenton, 
Va., May 1, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN W. EGGLE- 
STON AT THE UNVEILING OF THE STATUE OF 
JOHN MARSHALL AT WARRENTON, May 1, 1959 


It is a privilege to have a brief part in this 
bicentennial celebration of Fauquier County, 
at which we do honor to your distinguished 
and able Representative in Congress, the 
Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, and to John 
Marshall, the great Virginia jurist. 

All Virginians, and especially the members 
of the supreme court of appeals, have an 
attachment for Fauquier County, for one of 
its distinguished sons, Hon. James Keith, 
presided over that court from January 1, 
1895, until his retirement in June 1916. 

While John Marshall belongs to the Na- 
tion, he was first a Virginian, and it is fit- 
ting that he should be honored as such on 
the bicentennial of this county in which he 
was born. 

John Marshall was born on September 24, 
1755, in his father’s cabin near a settlement 
known as Germantown, or Midland, in what 
was then Prince William County and 4 years 
later became a part of Fauquier County. 
His father, Thomas Marshall, was a close 
friend and ardent admirer of George Wash- 
ington. His mother was Mary Randolph 
Keith, a kinswoman of Judge Keith. 

In his autobiography Marshall says that 
there being no grammar school near his 
home, he was educated by private tutors un- 
der the direction of his father who gave him 
his early taste for history. At the age of 18 
he turned from his studies to organize a 
company of militia in which he was an offi- 
cer. In the Revolutionary War he served in 
the Continental Army, first with the rank of 
second lieutenant and later as captain. He 
took part in the battles of Great Bridge, 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth, 
and suffered the privations of Valley Forge 
during the winter of 1777-78. 


In 1779 he attended the law lectures of 
George Wythe at the College of William and 
Mary, and in July of the next year, ob- 
tained his license to practice law. That li- 
cense was signed by Thomas Jefferson, the 
then Governor of Virginia, who was later 
to become his bitter political foe. On 
August 28, 1780, he was admitted to the 
bar in Fauquier County, but so far as the 
records show, had little practice there. 

In 1782 he was elected to the house of 
delegates from Fauquier County and served 
in the general assembly with Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Patrick Henry, William H. Cabell, 
and other political giants of that period. In 
1784, although he then actually resided in 
Henrico County, he was again elected to 
the house of delegates from Fauquier, his 
native county. After his marriage in 1783, 
Marshall made his home in Richmond where 
he engaged actively in the practice of law. 
He records in his autobiography, “I was 
more successful than I had reason to ex- 
pect.” In 1786 we find him counsel in a 
case of great importance (Hite v. Fairfaz, 
4 Call (8 Va.) 42), involving the original 
title of Lord Fairfax to that large tract of 
country between the headwaters of the Po- 
tomac and the Rappahannock, familiarly 
known to us as the Northern Neck of Vir- 
ginia. Marshall represented the tenants of 
Lord Fairfax and won his case. From that 
time he stood among the leaders of the 
Virginia bar. From 1790 to 1799 he argued 
113 cases before the Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia. These included most of 
the important cases which came before that 
tribunal during that period. 

In the meantime he was active as a Fed- 
eralist in the political affairs of the State. 
As he said in his autobiography, “Though 
devoted to my profession, (I) entered with 
a good deal of spirit into the politics of 
the State.” In 1787 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the house of delegates from Henrico 
County, and in the following session took 
an active part in urging the calling of a 
convention to draft a Federal Constitution 
to replace the Articles of Confederation. 
He was a member of the famous Conven- 
tion of June 1788, and a strong advocate of 
the adoption of the newly drafted Constitu- 
tion, a view, which you will recall, prevailed 
by a narrow margin of 10 votes over the 
bitter opposition of Patrick Henry and 
others. 

In 1789 Marshall purchased a tract of 2 
acres of land in Richmond on which, 4 
years later, he built a comfortable brick 
residence where he resided during the re- 
mainder of his life. This house, at the 
northwestern corner of Marshall and Ninth 
Streets, still stands and is owned and cared 
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for by the Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities. In the same lo- 
cality lived the Leighs, the Wickhams, the 
Ronalds, and Marshall's father-in-law, 
Jaqueline Ambler, who were among the 
leaders. of the social life of the city. 

In 1795 President Washington offered him 
the position of Attorney General of the 
United States, and in the same year that 
of Minister to France. He declined both 
offers because, he said, his situation at the 
bar appeared to him “to be more independ- 
ent and not less honorable than any other.” 

Marshall spent the winter of 1797-98 in 
France as one of the three commissioners 
appointed by President John Adams to adjust 
the differences between the new Republic 
and that country. While the commission 
failed to accomplish its purpose, the course 
pursued by Marshall was approved in the 
United States. 

In 1798 he declined an appointment as As- 
sociate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
In that year, at the insistence of Washing- 
ton, he was a candidate for Congress. With 
the vigorous help of Patrick Henry he was 
elected and took his seat in 1799. 

National honors were then coming fast to 
Marshall and he was appointed by President 
John Adams as Secretary of State, a position 
which he held from June 6, 1800, to March 4, 
1801. In the meantime, in January, 1801, 
he was nominated by President Adams as the 
fourth Chief Justice of the United States, 
was confirmed by the Senate, and com- 
missioned on January 31 of that year. 

Prior to Marshall's appointment as Chief 
Justice, it was generally considered that the 
Supreme Court was the one department of 
the new Government which had failed in its 
purpose. John Jay, the first Chief Justice, 
disappointed with the accomplishments of 
the Court, had resigned. Patrick Henry had 
declined the post of Chief Justice, tendered 
to him by President Washington, and John 
Rutledge had resigned the position of As- 
sociate Justice to accept the office of chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, 

Thus, when John Marshall became Chief 
Justice, the Supreme Court was uncertain of 
its purpose and unaware of its hidden power. 
Under his leadership, over a period of 34 
years, the Court became the most powerful 
judicial tribunal in the civilized world. 
This, Marshall accomplished mainly by 
firmly imbedding in American jurisprudence 
the doctrine that the Supreme Court has the 
power and authority to declare void an act of 
Congress, or an act of a State legislature, on 
the ground that it violates a provision of the 
Federal Constitution. While Marshall was 
not the originator of this principle of judicial 
review,’ it was he who, beginning with his 
opinion in Marbury v. Madison, firmly and 
effectively established that principle in our 
law. 

It is interesting here to recall that these 
decisions of the Supreme Court, especially 
where their effect was to strike down an act 
of a State legislature, aroused bitter protest 
and resentment both in Congress and 
throughout the States. In Fairfaz’s Devisee 
v. Hunter’s Lessee, 7 Cranch (11 US.) 603 
(1813), the Supreme Court overturned a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia. The latter court, in a bitter deci- 
sion in which each of the judges wrote a 
separate opinion, refused to obey the man- 
date of the High Court on the ground that 
Congress had no power or authority under 
the Federal Constitution to extend the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to 
judgments pronounced by the highest court 
of a State. (Hunter v. Martin, Devisee, 4 
Munf. (18 Va.) 1 (1815).) On the second 


appeal of this case, the Supreme Court re- 


See Commonwealth v. Caton, 4 Call 
(8 Va.) 5 (1782). 
#1 Cranch (U.S.) 137 (1803). 
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asserted its authority, entered a final judg- 


ment, by-passed the Virginia Court of Ap- 
peals, and directed its mandate to the lower 
State court. (Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 
Wheat. 304 (14 U.S.) (1816).) This decision 
aroused excitement and indignation through- 
out Virginia. 

Because his brother was interested in the 
subject matter of this litigation, Marshall 
did not participate in these decisions, but 
they -were thoroughly in accord with his 
judicial philosophy. 

About the same time the State of Georgia 
showed similar resentment against the or- 
ders of the Supreme Court. An Indian, 
George Tassels, was convicted of murder and 
sentenced to death in a State court. He 
obtained a writ of error from the Supreme 
Court, but the Georgia authorities disre- 
garded the mandate of that Court and exe- 
cuted the defendant before the case was 
matured for hearing in the higher court. 

As strange as it may now seem, in Mar- 
shall's time the work of the Supreme Court 
was so light that it required the Justices to 
remain in Washington for only brief pe- 
riods each year. During the rest of the 
year Marshall lived with his family in Rich- 
mond and presided over the circuit court 
there and in Raleigh. It was as a circuit 
judge that he presided over the famous trial 
of Aaron Burr in Richmond in 1807, and, 
in effect, directed a verdict of acquittal of 
the defendant. 

During this period Marshall took an active 
part in the social life of the city and enter- 
tained in festive style the State judges and 
famous lawyers of that time. He was also 
active as a Federalist in State politics and 
vigorously opposed the principles advocated 
by Jefferson. 

In 1829, at the age of 74, he was a member 
of the Virginia Constitutional Convention, 
presided over by ex-President James Monroe, 
and took an active part in the proceedings 
which were concerned with qualifications 
for suffrage and reapportionment of repre- 
sentation in the general assembly. The 
effective work of Marshall and other con- 
servatives in the main defeated the purpose 
for which the convention had been called. 

On January 3, 1783, Marshall married Mary 
Willis Ambler, the daughter of Jaqueline 
Ambler, the then Treasurer of Virginia. They 
had 10 children, 6 of whom grew to full age. 
For the greater part of their married life, 
Mrs. Marshall suffered from a nervous af- 
fliction and her condition called out the love 
and sympathy of her husband’s deep and 
affectionate nature. On Christmas Day, 1831, 
his wife died and he was never the same 
again. He presided over the Supreme Court 
for the last time on January 12, 1835. On 
July 6, while in Philadelphia for medical 
attention, he died in the 80th year of his 
age. His body was returned by boat to Rich- 
mond amid the acclaim of his friends and 
political antagonists. He was buried in 
Shockoe Cemetery in Richmond under a 
plain marble slab on which is a simple in- 
scription written by him. 

This is but a brief outline of the life and 
attainments of this great Virginia soldier, 
lawyer, statesman and jurist in whose honor 
the Commonwealth has caused this memorial 
to be erected. 


GREAT LAKES TO THE SEA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway marks 
the initial phase of a brighter economic 
future for Wisconsin, Midland America, 
and the United States and Canada. 

The 1959 navigation season officially 
opened on April 25 has already heralded 
the traversing of hundreds of ships 
through the great waterway. 
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In Wisconsin and throughout other 
Great Lakes States, constructive plans 
are under way to carry forward port and 
harbor development projects to accom- 
modate the deep-sea vessels that will 
traverse the tradeway. 

Now, the task ahead is to focus the 
spotlight upon the local, State, national, 
and global opportunities of the great 
tradeway. 

Among other things, this will include: 
Encouraging more shippers to utilize the 
Seaway for trade and commerce; pro- 
moting tourist trade to the Seaway itself, 
as well as to the wonderland of Wiscon- 
sin, and other mid-American areas; de- 
veloping a smoothly-coordinated, dove- 
tailed transportation system; providing 
the facilities for larger volumes of trade; 
and creating the services which the in- 
creased traffic will demand. 

A recent edition of the Janesville Ga- 
zette contained a thoughtful editorial on 
the real meaning of the Seaway to Wis- 
consin and the Midwest. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the body of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Janesville Daily Gazette, May 4, 
1959] 


Great LAKES TO THE SEA 


Next to the Panama Canal the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and power project is the big- 
gest construction venture in this hemisphere. 
It has taken 4 years to build, plus a billion 
dollars invested by Canada and the United 
States. Last week the first parade of ships 
moved through the new big locks that raise 
them from sea level to the 602-foot level of 
Lake Superior. 

Wisconsin’s Senator ALEXANDER WILEY has 
had a large part in persistently carrying 
through from session to session of Congress 
the demand for American participation with 
Canada. Canada was ready long before this 
country to tackle the job. 

In fact, the Wiley-Dondero ship canal near 
the Eisenhower lock was named in honor of 
Wisconsin’s Senator and Representative 
George B. Dondero, of Michigan. 

The St. Lawrence is a mighty river, smooth, 
powerful, dependable, carrying waters that 
drain the tremendous 300,000 square miles 
of the Great Lakes Basin. It is deep and 
clear, except for Lachine Rapids at Mont- 
real and the Long Sault Rapids at Cornwall. 
By 1900 ship canals had been built, with 
locks so that a small ship could go from the 
Atlantic to Lake Ontario and, by way of the 
Welland Canal and Sault Ste. Marie Locks, 
reach the Great Lakes. 

Seeing future competition from Seaway 
shipping, New York railroads, and many 
others opposed the Seaway and delayed pas- 
sage of the bill providing for the joint 
venture. 

It was a tremendous fight against time and 
the weather and multiple obstacles such as 
moving half a town before the new channels 
could be dug, new lakes flooded, dams and 
locks built. Ice, gooey blue clay, and deep 
rock provided formidable opposition, but 
with the world’s biggest machines and de- 
termined men working day and night, sum- 
mer and winter, the Seaway was put 
through. 

True, it will provide competition for New 
York harbor and other harbors—they are 
already talking about the necessity for im- 
proving their facilities. It means that 
America’s heartland is moved nearer to the 
sea, has access to the world’s seaway routes. 
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Milwaukee's port authority director, Harry 
C. Brockel, also has kept everlastingly at the 
promotion of the Seaway. He told National 
Geographic Magazine that two-thirds of 
United States export trade by volume is pro- 
duced in the heartland area and the Mid- 
west. Four-fifths of the world’s ships will 
be able to use the new route. 

It will mean cheaper transportation for 
bulk cargoes such as grain, iron ore, coal, 
petroleum products, chemicals, wood, wood- 
pulp, and newsprint. It will also serve more 
valuable manufactured products. A 9,000- 
ton ship now can reach the lakes in 30 hours 
from the sea and serve dozens of port cities, 
provided maritime unions do not block the 
trade. A pilots’ union already is using the 
occasion to force hiring of additional pilots. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A MORAINE 
NATIONAL PARK IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues will recall that I recently intro- 
duced legislation for the establishment 
of a national park to protect and pre- 
serve the significant glacially formed 
moraine areas in Wisconsin. 

The proposed national park would en- 
compass areas containing rocks, hills, 
valleys and other formations of geologi- 
cal, scientific, historical, and scenic sig- 
nificance carved and modeled thousands 
of years ago by glacial action on the face 
of our continent. 

The Wisconsin moraines represent the 
most unique areas of this type of topo- 
graphical features in the country. 

As we recall, the Department of Inte- 
rior has carried out a preliminary sur- 
vey relative to the proposed national 
park. However, the Department indi- 
cates that additional studies are neces- 
sary. These, I believe, should be carried 
out expeditiously. 

I am well aware, of course, that in the 
development of such a project there are 
serious problems to be considered, in- 
cluding: the scope of the project, effect 
of the park on adjacent land areas, costs 
and methods of financing, and a variety 
of other problems. 

I want to point out that, over the years, 
Wisconsin has recognized the signifi- 
cance of the moraines by the establish- 
ment of a splendid Kettle Moraine State 
Park. Annually, millions of travelers 
visit the area. However, the moraine 
area far exceeds the boundaries of the 
State park. Actually, it is of national, 
as well as State and local interest. Con- 
sequently, the Wisconsin Legislature has 
recognized the desirability of establish- 
ment of a national park for preservation 
of these important topographical fea- 
tures. 

Today, I received a joint resolution 
adopted by both Houses of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature memorializing the Con- 
gress to acquire, establish, and develop 
a national park to preserve the signifi- 
cant moraine areas. 

To bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues—particularly on the Interior 
Committee, before which my bill, S. 894, 
is pending—the support of the Wisconsin 
Legislature for the park project I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have the 
resolution, kindly forwarded to my office 
by Mr. Lawrence R. Larsen, chief clerk 
of the State senate, printed at this point 
in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 32 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to acquire, estab- 
lish, and develop a Kettle Moraine Na- 
tional Park in Wisconsin 


Whereas the glacial age, one of the most 
important chapters in the geographical and 
geological history of our country, was a 
medieval period when glaciers repeatedly in- 
vaded the north central and northeastern 
parts of the United States and gorgeously 
carved and remodeled the entire surface of 
this area into a huge panorama of one of 
nature’s rarest wonderworks; and 

Whereas because the Kettle Moraine State 
Park in Wisconsin is the only memorial 
established in recognition of these historical 
facts of national moment that indeliby 
molded the geographical character of this 
great expanse; because the Kettle Moraine 
area is by far the most attractive and repre- 
sentative in which to establish a national 
park to commemorate the glacial age and 
its impact on this territory and the lives and 
habits of its people; because at present costs 
and rate of progress without the coopera- 
tion and aid of the Federal Government it 
will take the State of Wisconsin another 50 
years to complete acquisition and develop- 
ment of the Kettle Moraine State Park as 
proposed in a 1936 State survey; because 
this land must be purchased and developed 
soon before advancing costs make the proj- 
ect prohibitive; and because it is important 
that not only Wisconsin but this entire 
north central and northeastern area be pro- 
vided with a Kettle Moraine National Park 
to give outdoor recreational opportunities 
for its rapidly increasing population; the 
State of Wisconsin seeks the aid of the Fed- 
eral Government in developing a Kettle 
Moraine National Park and promises active 
cooperation toward bringing to reality in the 
Kettle Moraine area a national park con- 
cept to properly commemorate the glacial 
age: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, the assembly con- 
curring, That the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin memorializes the Congress of 
the United States to take necessary steps to 
acquire, establish, and develop a Kettle 
Moraine National Park in Wisconsin to prop- 
erly commemorate the glacial age, and 
pledges State cooperation toward bringing to 
reality, in the Kettle Moraine area in Wis- 
consin, such national park concept; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the Honorable 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States, to each House of the Congress 
of the United States and to each Wisconsin 
Member thereof. 

PHILLEO NASH, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
GEORGE MOLINARO, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
NORMAN C. ANDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


SAN LUIS UNIT, CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Without ob- 
jection the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which will be 
stated by the clerk. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 44) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct the San Luis unit of 
the Central Valley project, California, 
to enter into an agreement with the 
State of California with respect to the 
construction and operation of such unit, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER IN THE SENATE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
speak briefly today on a subject which 
I consider to be of the gravest concern 
to every Member of the Senate. I refer 
to the growing trend toward more and 
more confusion, and greater and greater 
disorder on the floor during Senate ses- 
sions. Unless this trend is stopped, we 
are certain to destroy, and rapidly, the 
respect the people have for this body. 
Without such respect, they cannot and 
should not respect the laws which we 
pass. 

Let me emphasize that I do not refer 
to any individual, nor do I refer to any 
particular incident, recently or within 
recent years. 

Next, let me emphasize that I plead 
guilty to having contributed from time 
to time to the confusion about which I 
speak today. Furthermore, I certainly 
do not want to play the role of police- 
man. Nor do I have any censure for any 
individual or any group. 

But, Mr. President, the sad facts are 
that noise and confusion on the Senate 
floor frequently make it impossible for 
the work of the Senate to be carried on 
in an atmosphere of intelligent and de- 
liberate consideration. The chaos is al- 
most unbearable, and is rapidly casting 
a sharp refiection on the Senate as a 
a body and on each individual Member 
thereof. 

I have discussed this problem with the 
majority floor leader and the minority 
floor leader. I have discussed it with 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
and with the former President pro tem- 
pore [Mr. BRIDGES]. I have discussed it 
with the two assistant floor leaders. I 
have discussed it with the chairman of 
the Rules Committee [Mr. HENNINGS], 
and I appreciate greatly his concern, and 
the concern of the Rules Committee. I 
have discussed the problem with many 
Senators on both sides of the aisle, in- 
cluding those with many years of serv- 
ice, and those who have served only a 
few months. 

All largely agree on the facts, and all 
agree entirely that something must be 
done to restore order to Senate delib- 
erations. 

I submit three suggestions: 

First, we labor in vain for any im- 
provement unless each Senator individ- 
ually makes up his own mind that he 
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himself will be more conscious of main- 
taining proper order. This is the small 
price we must pay, and we must deter- 
mine to pay this price for maintaining 
order. It is largely a matter of positive 
self-discipline. This does not mean, of 
course, that Senators should refrain 
from conversing with or consulting with 
one another on the floor. Some such 
consultation is, of course, necessary, but 
it should be held to a minimum. 

Second, we must amend, and then en- 
force, that part of rule XXXIII which 
relates to the privilege of the floor for 
clerks to committees and clerks to Sen- 
ators. Here, again, I wish to emphasize 
quickly that I have the greatest appre- 
ciation and respect for committee staff 
members and members of Senators’ 
staffs, including my own. It is my privi- 
lege to know many of them; they are 
my personal friends. I find them able 
and highly dedicated workers. Many of 
them carry tremendous workloads and 
render service of the very highest qual- 
ity. Nevertheless, under an all too loose 
and largely unenforced Senate rule 
XXXIII, the number of staff members 
on the floor is materially contributing 
to the great confusion and disorder. 
Something must be done about it. 

The pertinent parts of rule XXXIII 
read as follows: 

No person shall be admitted to the floor 


of the Senate while in session, except as 
follows: 

Clerks to Senate committees and clerks to 
Senators when in the actual discharge of 
their official duties. Clerks to Senators, to 
be admitted to the floor, must be regularly 
appointed and borne upon the rolls of the 
Secretary of the Senate as such. 


So, Mr. President, the general rule is 
a rule of exclusion. No person is en- 
titled to floor privileges, in this instance, 
unless he or she is in the actual dis- 
charge of their official duties. As the 
general rule is one of exclusion, not only 
must the individual involved be on the 
floor in the actual discharge of an offi- 
cial duty, but the burden is on the in- 
dividual to show facts which bring him 
or her within the exception to the rule. 
There is no presumption in his or her 
favor, and a mere floor pass is no proof 
that he or she has the privilege of the 
fioor for that occasion. A privilege is 
not a right. 

Furthermore, what is the correct defi- 
nition of “their official duty”? Does this 
pertain to some duty in connection with 
the pending business on the floor of the 
Senate? Or is a staff member perform- 
ing an official duty of the Senate when 
he brings in mail for a Senator to sign, 
and visits around on the floor while the 
letters are being signed? Is it an official 
duty for a staff member to stay on the 
floor while a Senator is in his office, or 
is out of town, or is otherwise engaged? 
I do not attempt to define the term 
“official duty”; I simply ask these ques- 
tions to show the vagueness of the term, 
which has led to its loose interpretation. 

In any event, when staff members are 
actually entitled to the privilege of the 
floor, they should not in any way con- 
tribute to confusion and disorder in a 
crowded Chamber. If they do, they have 
forfeited whatever privilege they may 
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have had to remain on the floor. Under 
those conditions, the Presiding Officer, 
upon his own suggestion or on the sug- 
gestion of any Senator, should forthwith 
exclude any offending person from the 
Chamber. 

That is a technical point, perhaps, but 
I mention it to point up the fact that it 
is a privilege for a staff member to be 
on the floor; that the general rule is a 
rule of exclusion; that for a staff mem- 
ber to be in the Chamber legally, he must 
bring himself within the framework of 
the exception; that the burden is on such 
staff member, and that it cannot be dele- 
gated at any time. Unless facts can 
actually be shown to bring the person 
within the rule, then the privilege does 
not exist. Furthermore, it does not exist 
anyway, regardless of the facts, if the 
person contributes to disorder or con- 
fusion or annoyance in any way while 
he is exercising such privilege. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to labor 
the point, but I did compile a few figures 
to show that under the rule as it is now 
drawn, to consider, first, the clerks— 
there are approximately 1,353 clerks em- 
ployed in Senators’ offices, and who come 
within the definition of this rule. The 
rule now is that a Senator may place on 
the list of persons eligible to receive a 
card of admittance to the Chamber only 
two at a time. Ordinarily, when a card 
has been obtained, it serves as a passport 
for the person to come into the Chamber 
regardless of what the other circum- 
stances may be: So the number of clerks 
who might properly be admitted to the 
floor could be twice the number of 
Senators. 

The committees—joint, standing, pol- 
icy, and conference—have a total of some 
270 employees. This makes a grand total 
of 1,623 employees who could be eligible 
for admittance to the floor under a loose 
interpretation of the rule. 

When the new Senators were sworn 
in in January, I counted, in addition to 
Senators who were on the floor, 194 per- 
sons who were not Senators. I have 
noticed this condition prevailing for 2 
or 3 years, but until now I have hesitated 
to say much about it. I excluded from 
that count the members of the staff of the 
Senate whose primary duties are on the 
Senate floor. 

At one time during the early days of 
this session, in January, the question 
being debated was an amendment to the 
Senate rules. No calendar business was 
pending. Very few Senators were tak- 
ing part in the debate. I counted at that 
time 160 persons, who were not Senators, 
on the floor of the Senate. Since no 
calendar business was pending, they 
could not all have been here merely to as- 
sist in connection with the subject under 
debate or any matter which was likely to 
be under debate. I think most of them 
were here simply looking for a place of 
entertainment. A great many of those 
persons were very fine staff members. 
But they had fallen into the looseness of 
the ways or the precedents which we our- 
selves set. 

Only last week, the esteemed chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
came to the Chamber to present the sec- 
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ond supplemental appropriation bill for 
debate. The matters contained in that 
bill were as long and as broad as the Gov- 
ernment itself. The chairman of the 
committee had with him 3 or 4 staff 
members. They certainly were needed to 
assist the chairman and whoever else 
might have been helping him to handle 
that huge bill. But those staff assist- 
ants could not find seats while they 
waited for the time when the chairman 
of the committee could seek recognition 
for the consideration of the bill. 

The question under debate at that 
time did not require the assistance of a 
number of persons. It was the nomina- 
tion of the Ambassador to Brazil, a mat- 
ter of interest. But my point is that the 
Senate has fallen into a looseness in its 
procedure when it allows its staff per- 
sonnel to come into the Chamber in 
droves. This condition has grown to the 
point where a Senator cannot hear the 
debate which is taking place. He does 
not have a chance to do so. He does not 
have an opportunity, many times, to 
learn the substance of a bill or an 
amendment, either pro or con, so far as 
being able to sit in his seat and listen to 
the debate is concerned. The best he 
can do is to follow the speaker around, 
as the reporters of debates have to do, 
and catch fragments of the speeches in 
that way. 

A Senator frequently cannot hear the 
names being called during a yea-and- 
nay vote. Frequently he cannot hear his 
own name called. Often when a vote 
is being recapitulated, he cannot hear 
the clerk, so as to make certain that his 
own vote has been recorded. 

In a way, I feel embarrassed to recite 
these facts, but it is necessary for us to 
face up to the matter and to do something 
about it. 

I myself think rule XXXIII ought to 
be amended with respect to the person- 
nel who are entitled to the privileges of 
the floor, so I offer the following sug- 
gested change in the pertinent parts of 
rule XXXIII: 

Employees of the Senate whose primary 
duties are discharged on the Senate floor. 

Such clerks of a Senate committee, not to 
exceed four at any one time, as a member of 
the committee may state in open session are 
necessary to assist in the presentation of the 
then pending matter before the Senate; and 
such clerks of a Senator, not to exceed one 
at any given time, as the Senator may state 
in open session are necessary to assist him in 
presenting a matter then being considered 
by the Senate. 


My own opinion is that Senators must 
have the assistance of members of their 
staffs; but until we draw the gage nar- 
row enough to limit the number of per- 
sons who are actually assisting a Senator 
or a committee, we shall continue to be 
faced with this problem, even though 
conditions may improve somewhat at 
times. 

Now, Mr. President, I pass on to my 
third suggestion: 

It has been my lifelong observation 
that the keyman in setting the tone and 
atmosphere of the proceedings of any 
deliberative body is the Presiding Officer. 
Unless that position is filled by a com- 
petent and experienced person with cer- 
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tain required qualities of leadership, all 
rules tend to fail. 

I suggest no change in the Constitu- 
tion as to the Vice President's position 
as President of the Senate, and I propose 
no change in the Senate rules as to the 
office of President pro tempore. 

But the simple facts of life are that 
the United States Senate has reached 
the place where it needs the services of a 
trained and experienced Presiding Officer 
who can be here and available for serv- 
ice in the chair from day to day. 

Furthermore, our Nation has reached 
the point where the services of the Vice 
President are needed in many fields 
other than as President of the Senate. 
My remarks are in no way a criticism of 
the Vice President. To the contrary, I 
think the Vice President would be sub- 
ject to criticism if he remained in Wash- 
ington all the time, merely to preside 
over the Senate. 

Mr. President let me repeat that the 
demands of the time have caused our 
Nation to outgrow the concept of a Vice 
President whose only function is to pre- 
side over the sessions of the Senate— 
even though such a function is impor- 
tant, and is a constitutional office. 

The present President pro tempore of 
the Senate serves with honor and dis- 
tinction, as have his predecessors. But 
the fact that a long line of Presidents 
pro tempore before him have also served 
as chairman of important committees, 
and have had time-consuming commit- 
tee work, conclusively proves that the 
Senate expects the President pro tem- 
pore to give only a small amount of his 
time to presiding over the Senate. 

In practice, then, to whom do we turn? 

Generally, we turn to any Senator 
whom the secretary or the assistant sec- 
retary to the majority or the minority 
can persuade to take the chair. The 
duty usually falls to a Member who has 
been here only a short time. 

So, as regards the need for someone 
to give proper direction and experienced 
leadership from the chair toward the 
maintenance of the proper atmosphere 
of a deliberative body, when the chair is 
occupied by a Member who has been in 
the Senate only a few weeks or a few 
months, the entire concept of that 
need—and I say this with all due defer- 
ence to all Senators—is defeated from 
the very beginning. 

Under these circumstances, I propose 
that we employ a fulltime Assistant Pre- 
siding Officer, not a Member of the Sen- 
ate, whose sole duty shall be to preside 
over sessions of the Senate in the ab- 
sence of both the Vice President and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

The Assistant Presiding Officer would 
be selected without regard to political 
affiliation, and solely on the grounds of 
fitness to perform the duties of the office. 

If we obtain the services of a man of 
judgment and discretion, he would rap- 
idly obtain experience, and he could well 
ripen into an able, dependable, and high- 
ly valuable Presiding Officer. He would 
be given no power, as such, except as 
provided under the rules and under ap- 
plicable parliamentary procedure. But 
he would be under a positive duty to ap- 
ply the rules strictly. 
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Mr. President, an apt illustration of 
the possibilities of the great service 
which could be rendered to the Senate 
is to be found in the almost parallel 
case of our present able, esteemed, and 
very highly regarded Parliamentarian of 
the Senate. Mr. President, I looked into 
the genesis of the creation of that office. 
It originated from the practice, many 
years ago, of advising from time to time 
with the legislative clerk, who was 
versed in Senate parliamentary proce- 
dure. That gentleman was succeeded 
by the present Parliamentarian of the 
Senate, as a journal clerk. Then the of- 
fice of Journal Clerk and Parliamentar- 
ian was created; and he continued to fill 
that office. Approximately 20 years ago 
the office of Parliamentarian was 
created; and he has filled that office with 
great satisfaction and ability to this day. 

So, Mr. President, I think there is a 
very striking parallel between the need 
in those days for a parliamentarian and 
the need in these days for someone in 
the chair to be the guide, under the 
rules. I can think of several very 
highly esteemed men who at one time 
have served in the Senate, and who, if 
they were available, would be of tre- 
mendous value in such a position. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit, for appropriate refer- 
ence, the resolution which provides for 
an Assistant Presiding Officer of the 
Senate. The resolution was drafted by 
the Legislative Counsel, and I have dis- 
cussed it with the Parliamentarian. I 
ask that the resolution be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 116), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Stennis, was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, as follows: 


Resolved, That (a) the President pro 
tempore of the Senate shall appoint an As- 
sistant Presiding Officer of the Senate, who 
shall preside over the sessions of the Senate 
which are not presided over by the Vice 
President or the President pro tempore. 

(b) The Assistant Presiding Officer shall 
not be a Member of the Senate, and shall 
be appointed without reference to political 
affiliations and solely on the ground of fit- 
ness to perform the duties of his office. He 
shall receive compensation at such rate as 
shall be prescribed by law, but until such 
rate is so prescribed he shall receive com- 
pensation payable from the contingent fund 
of the Senate at the basic rate of $8,880 per 
annum. 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph 2 of rule I of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate is amended 
by inserting after the words “Vice Presi- 
dent” the words “and the Assistant Presid- 
ing Officer of the Senate”. 

(b) Paragraph 3 of such rule is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “and 
the Senator so named shall not preside 
over the sessions of the Senate except in 
the absence of the Assistant Presiding 
Officer”. 

(c) Paragraph 4 of such rule is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “and no 
Senator named under this paragraph shall 
preside over the sessions of the Senate ex- 
opt in the absence of the Assistant Presid- 
ing Officer”. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, let me 
emphasize that all those with whom I 
have discussed this problem have 
agreed—although I do not mean to say 
that I have discussed all these points 
with them, and that all of them 
agreed on all of the points—that there 
is a problem, and that something must 
be done about it. 

I previously have referred to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hennincs]. He has now 
found it possible to come to the floor. I 
appreciate his interest and what he is 
doing. 

While I was preparing these remarks, 
I received a valued communication from 
him and his committee, showing their 
concern. I believe they need broad sup- 
port from all Members of the Senate, 
beginning with those who have served 
here only a short time, and including all 
Members of the Senate—both those who 
have special responsibilities and all other 
Members. 

I have conferred on this very grave 
problem with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bus]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
be very glad to yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut. Again, let me thank the 
majority leader and the minority leader 
for their counsel, advice, and concern in 
connection with this matter. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. First, Mr. President, I wish 
very heartily to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi for 
bringing this very important matter be- 
fore the U.S. Senate today. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. It is long overdue. The 
Senator from Mississippi is one of those 
who constantly have insisted upon order 
in the Senate Chamber; and when the 
Senator from Mississippi serves as the 
Presiding Officer, there is order in the 
Chamber. 

I have often been cffended, as has the 
Senator from Mississippi, to find that 
when important business was being 
transacted in the Chamber, the Senate 
has been in a bad state of disorder. I 
think that Senators who were present 
during the long debate on the labor bill 
must recognize, when they think of the 
proceedings during that time, that a very 
bad impression must have been created 
on the large number of persons who 
visited the Senate galleries during that 
period, and who had come here to listen 
to the debate on what had been widely 
heralded in the newspapers as one of the 
most important pieces of business to be 
handled by the Senate this year—and it 
was. The lack of order during that de- 
bate made me ashamed. I think there 
should be some majesty and some dignity 
about the proceedings in the Senate 
Chamber. 

I am reminded of a statement made 
some years ago by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], who said that, 
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among all the parliaments in the world, 
the Senate of the United States is the 
last remaining upper house with power. 
That is true. 

So we should conduct our proceedings 
with proper dignity, commensurate with 
that power; and we should see to it that 
we do not take it lightheartedly or 
casually. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has made a very interesting pro- 
posal, which I believe deserves the most 
careful consideration. He did me the 
honor to speak to me about it only the 
day before he mentioned it, so I have not 
had an opportunity to consider it. How- 
ever, I wish to consider it very carefully, 
because I have the same deep interest in 
this problem as has the Senator from 
Mississippi. Nevertheless, he knows 
that changes in Senate rules take a long 
time to effect, and in the meantime the 
Senate will have been in session for 
several months. 

I hope the Senate will pay attention to 
what the Senator has said. I wish to 
remind the Senate of what is stated in 
rule XIX, paragraph 6, about maintain- 
ing order. That part of the rule reads: 

Whenever confusion arises in the Chamber 
or the galleries, or demonstrations of ap- 
proval or disapproval are indulged in by 
the occupants of the galleries, it shall be 
the duty of the Chair to enforce order on his 
own initiative and without any point of 
order being made by a Senator. 


It is the duty of the Presiding Officer, 
whoever he may be, to maintain order in 
the Chamber. It is his duty to do so, 
and I do not think a Senator should 
take the chair unless he is prepared to 
exercise the necessary authority to main- 
tain order while he is in that chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. BUSH. I will yield in a moment. 

During the debate on the labor bill, I 
remember the Senator occupying the 
chair made up his mind he was going to 
maintain order, and he did. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is no problem about it. The 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] occupied the chair of the Presid- 
ing Officer some time during the same 
debate, and he absolutely insisted on 
order. He stopped the proceedings of 
the Senate several times until order was 
restored. That is the way Senators like 
to see a Presiding Officer act. I never did 
see a Senator in the chair who attempted 
to maintain order who did not gain the 
respect of his colleagues. 

Mr. President, it was very timely to 
receive today a communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], who is on the floor. 
I was much impressed with the fact that 
this matter had his attention. I hope 
his communication will be respected by 
every Senator, as it deserves the full re- 
spect of all Members of this body. 

I thank my good friend from Missis- 
sippi. I have perhaps talked too heat- 
edly about this matter. I feel very 
strongly about it. I hope what he has 
done will result in better order being 
maintained in the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. I did not desire to cut 
the Senator off, but I wished to point out 
it is contrary to human nature and the 
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facts of life to expect a Senator who has 
been a Member of this body only 3 or 4 
months to maintain order by calling 
down Senators who have been in this 
body 10 or 15 years. That is my point. 
Unless we do something about creating a 
position of Assistant Presiding Officer, we 
are going to continue to have trouble. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the Senator has a 
good point. Nevertheless, I feel when a 
Senator assumes the chair, he has a re- 
sponsibility. He should not assume the 
chair unless he is willing to exercise that 
responsibility, and every Senator pres- 
ent will respect him if he does so. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I have taken special 
interest in this problem, Mr. President, 
since I became chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration in 
1957, since long before that time—and I 
say this not in derogation of any Senator 
who has an interest in this problem— 
certainly the most ardent advocate, pri- 
vately and publicly, of the maintenance 
of orderly procedure and demeanor on 
the floor of the Senate was the learned 
and distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS], who has just ad- 
dressed us. 

I wish to apologize for having been a 
little late in getting to the floor of the 
Senate, but I was detained in my office 
by some visitors. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. In a very few mo- 
ments. 

I thank my good friend the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Connecti- 
cut, who has taken note of a letter re- 
cently prepared and sent to all Senators, 
with the unanimous endorsement of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

As both Senators have indicated, the 
situation referred to has been brought 
into focus by flagrant disorder on the 
floor, and a disregard of the right of 
Senators to hear the debate on questions 
before the Senate, or, indeed, even the 
right of the clerk to hear the responses 
of Senators when their names are called 
when a yea-and-nay vote is taken. The 
matter was brought into focus, espe- 
cially, as has been suggested, during the 
debate on the so-called labor bill, when 
a certain amount of applause occurred 
on the floor of the Senate. I might say 
what inspired the recent letter from the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion was not only the applause itself, but 
the fact of the constant crowding of the 
floor by persons who really have no busi- 
ness here, and who are here, we might 
say, because of a commendable curiosity 
about the affairs of Government. How- 
ever, that curiosity can be abundantly 
satisfied by their occupancy of Gallery 
No. 3, which has been set aside for that 
purpose. 

I might recall to the distinguished 
occupant of the chair that on one oc- 
casion when, during the course of the 
consideration of a bill, a vote was called 
for on an amendment, our Parliamen- 
tarian, Mr. Watkins, turned to me and 
said, “Why, Senator, the administrative 
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assistants have answered.” A division 
was later called for. Very few rose. On 
a division, the question was settled in 
quite a different way from what it had 
been on a voice vote. I think Mr. Wat- 
kins will remember that episode. Evi- 
dently some of the administrative as- 
sistants and others who were able to 
gain access to the floor were actually 
voting. 

To return to the matter to which the 
Senator from Mississippi has addressed 
himself, and for which we are all greatly 
in his debt, I think many of us fail to 
realize, through familiarity with being 
on the floor and constantly working 
here, that visitors may come to the 
Senate only once in a lifetime. When 
they return to their homes they may as 
a result of what they see, tell their 
neighbors and friends what they think 
of the U.S. Senate. 

We have tried, as best we can, to con- 
vey, by pamphlets circulated through 
the galleries, the reason why the floor 
is not constantly crowded by Senators 
listening to debate. We have office work 
to do. I happen to be on 15 committees 
and subcommittees. I am chairman of 
five of them. I cite that fact merely as 
an example. I am sure other Senators 
carry heavier burdens than I do, as, for 
example, the illustrious majority leader. 
But a picture, an image, is given to the 
Nation, to the people of the country, 
which is conveyed to them by our fel- 
low Americans who sit in the galleries 
as the guests of the Senate, where they 
have a right to be, and where we en- 
courage their coming to observe and 
learn something about the processes of 
Government and the great issues of our 
times. 

So the Senator from Missouri is not 
addressing himself to a privileged propo- 
sition at all. It goes to the very heart 
of respect for Government, respect for 
good order, respect for the deliberate 
consideration of important questions 
which affect not only our Nation, but, 
indeed, the entire world. 

When visitors to the galleries observe 
the walls of the Senate Chamber lined 
from one corner to another, congested to 
the point that Senators and others hav- 
ing business—sometimes very urgent 
business—are unable to pass by, there 
can be no question that there is created 
a disrespect for the Senate, or at least a 
question about exactly what sort of busi- 
ness is going on in the Senate. People 
will say, We went to the U.S. Senate, 
where we saw 200 or 300 people lined 
around the wall—with Senators sitting 
at their desks—a number applauding, 
expressing approval or disapproval of 
what was said or what was done when 
the result of a yea and nay vote was 
announced.“ 

I should like at this time, if my friend 
from Mississippi will permit me to do so, 
to have printed in the Recorp again 
the regulations controlling the admission 
of employees of Senators and Senate 
committees to the Senate floor. The 
regulations are dated January 25, 1956, 
and were adopted by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Almost the first thing we undertook to 
do in 1956 was to provide some orderly 
means of access, and the requirements 
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for such access, to those having business 
and a reason for being on the floor of 
the Senate. This is not to say that we 
do not encourage and do not need mem- 
bers of our staffs to be present at times. 
It is not to say there is any restriction 
or inhibition placed upon any Member 
of this body who has a good reason—or, 
indeed, any reason—for having a mem- 
ber of his staff present on the floor. It 
does very definitely undertake to place 
an inhibition upon those who wander in 
and wander out because they think a 
certain vote or a certain speech will be 
dramatic or, indeed, may provide a good 
show. Senate proceedings are not a 
show, we hope. We do not undertake to 
make them one. I think most of us do 
not encourage viewing the proceedings 
of the Senate as one might view a dra- 
matic performance in a theater or else- 
where. This is a place where business is 
transacted. 

So I ask that there may be again 
brought to the attention of Senators the 
regulations I have mentioned, and a let- 
ter of May 4, 1959, which I signed with 
the concurrence of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks, and I join him in asking 
that the regulations and letter be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point: 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank my friend 
from Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the regula- 
tions and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REGULATIONS CONTROLLING THE ADMISSION OF 
EMPLOYEES OF SENATORS AND SENATE COM- 
MITTEES TO THE SENATE FLOOR 


In the interest of improving the efficiency 
and security of proceedings on the floor of 
the Senate Chamber, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration has unanimously 
approved the following regulations governing 
a new system of card admissions to the Sen- 
ate floor. 

1. Of those persons entitled to the privi- 
lege of the Senate floor, under rule XXXIII 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, card ad- 
missions henceforth will apply solely to em- 
ployees of Senators and committees. All 
cards for admission to the Senate floor, cur- 
rently in possession of Senators or officers 
and employees of the Senate under previous 
rules, shall be withdrawn by the Sergeant at 
Arms. 

2. Senators and committee chairmen are 
requested to prepare and forward to the 
Sergeant at Arms a list of those staff and 
committee employees who may have reason 
to apply for a floor pass in the actual dis- 
charge of their official duties. Copies of this 
list should also be provided for the Deputy 
Sergeant at Arms and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. These provisions 
will not deprive any employee of the privi- 
lege of the Senate floor if he is entitled 
thereto under rule XXXII. They will, how- 
ever, permit closer supervision over employ- 
ees admitted to the Senate floor. 

3. Serially numbered cards, referred to as 
floor passes, will be retained in a wooden 
rack at an admission table in the foyer of 
the Vice President’s entrance to the Senate 
floor. This table will be manned by a rep- 
resentative of the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate from one-half hour before each daily 
session until one-half hour after recess or 
adjournment. When the actual discharge 
of their official duties requires their presence 
on the Senate floor, employees of Senators 
and committees, otherwise entitled to ad- 
mittance under rule XXXIII, will apply to 
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the attendant at the designated table for a 
floor pass. 

4. Admission cards under the new system 
will be available at the admission table in 
quantities as follows: All committees of the 
Senate, including joint committees and the 
majority and minority policy committees, 
four cards to each committee; staffs of indi- 
vidual Senators and the Vice President, two 
cards for each Senator and the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Should the occasion arise when an indi- 

vidual Senator desires the assistance on the 
Senate floor of personnel additional to the 
number permitted under the above alloca- 
tions, he should request unanimous con- 
sent to augment the maximum number al- 
lowed herein. 
5. When an eligible employee presents 
himself at the admission table, the attendant 
in charge there, as the representative of 
the Sergeant at Arms, will satisfy himself 
of the applicant's identity and eligibility 
before issuing a floor pass. He will then 
note, on a special roster prepared for the 
purpose, the name of the employee, his office, 
the nature of his official business, and the 
serial number of the card issued to him. 
When the employee leaves the floor he will 
return the card to the above attendant. The 
latter will replace the card in its appropriate 
Place in the rack, after noting its return 
on the roster. If, after completion of his 
business on the floor, a person to whom a 
floor pass was issued fails to return the pass 
or loses it, that person shall not be admitted 
to the floor until the floor pass is returned 
or its loss is satisfactorily explained to the 
Sergeant at Arms. 

6. In no case shall any Doorkeeper admit 
to the Senate floor any office employee of 
a Senator or a committee staff member with- 
out a proper and correct visual presentation 
of a floor pass. An employee admitted to 
the Senate floor under these regulations 
shall remain there only so long as necessary 
for the transaction of his official business 
and shall, at all times, while so present, have 
in his possession the floor pass issued to him. 
While on the Senate floor, an employee shall 
in no way encroach upon the areas and priv- 
Ueges reserved for Senators only. When an 
employee’s objective is solely to follow the 
course of a pertinent discussion or vote but 
not to render any actual assistance other- 
wise to his chairman or Senator, he should, 
under normal circumstances, observe the 
proceedings from an appropriate place in 
the Senate galleries. 

7. The Sergeant at Arms will be responsi- 
ble for the enforcement of these regula- 
tions. He shall report bimonthly to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: (1) the names of those 
employees of Senators’ offices and commit- 
tees to whom floor passes have been issued 
on more than 10 occasions in the previous 
2-week period; (2) the name of any em- 
ployee who has failed to return a floor pass 
issued for his use without a satisfactory ex- 
planation; and (3) the name of any em- 
ployee who, in the opinion of the Sergeant 
at Arms, is guilty of abusing these regula- 
tions. 

8. It is not the desire or intention of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration to 
limit assistance by staff personnel to Senators 
on the floor. On the contrary, the committee 
believes that these regulations will insure 
adequate opportunity for such assistance 
and, at the same time, prevent the distrac- 
tions to orderly proceedings attendant upon 
the presence of superfluous employees in the 
Senate Chamber. All Senators are asked to 
acquaint their employees with the scope and 
purpose of these regulations. 

9. Rules are effective in direct proportion 
to the vigor of their enforcement and the 
cooperation demonstrated in compliance, 
The Senators generally have expressed them- 
solves in full accord with efforts to diminish 
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disorder and confusion caused by the pres- 
ence of unnecessary personnel on the Sen- 
ate floor. It is hoped that all Senators, espe- 
cially when serving as the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate, will cooperate with the Ser- 
geant at Arms and the Committee on Rules 
and Administration in this endeavor to con- 
trol the problem. 
Originally adopted January 25, 1956, Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman. 


LETTER SENT TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE SENATE 
From SENATOR THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION, 
May 4, 1959. 

Dear SENATOR: Pursuant to the suggestion 
of many Senators, including several who re- 
cently presided during deliberations on the 
Senate floor, the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, at its regular meeting held 
on April 29, 1959, reviewed the problem cre- 
ated by the unnecessarily large number of 
staff personnel who frequently crowd on the 
Senate floor. Many of those personnel are 
not actually engaged in assisting an indi- 
vidual Senator or chairman at the time. 
This circumstance detracts from the orderly 
processing of the Senate’s business and cre- 
ates unnecessary confusion. 

On February 16, 1956, this committee, at 
the request of both the Democratic and Re- 
publican caucuses, issued regulations sup- 
plementing rule XXXIII which prohibit the 
presence at any one time of more than two 
staff members of a Senator and of more than 
four members of an entire committee staff. 
Although the enforcement of these regu- 
lations improved the situation to some de- 
gree, there continue to be too many staff 
members on the floor who are not needed 
there. 

To effect greater compliance with the com- 
mittee’s floor pass regulations the majority 
leader, Senator JonNson, made requests in 
statements on the Senate floor on July 8 
and 9, 1957, that Senators ask their clerks 
and committee staff members to sit in the 
gallery when they are directed to follow the 
debate for their Senators and refrain from 
going on the floor unless their presence 
there is essential. In his second statement 
Senator JOHNSON informed the Senate that 
the Sergeant at Arms had reserved gallery 
No. 3, which is to the east of the Diplomatic 
Gallery, for staff members of Senators and 
committees, and that admission to that gal- 
lery would be by the regular identification 
cards issued by the Sergeant at Arms. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the last session and 
parts of the present session, gallery No. 3 was 
used very little by staff members. 

It will be greatly appreciated if you will 
be so kind as to direct your personal staff 
members and those of your committee or 
subcommittee to use gallery No. 3 when they 
are following the debate at your direction or 
for their own purposes. This request is not 
in any way to inhibit you from utilizing the 
services of such staff members when they are 
actually assisting you on the floor. When 
staff members are actually serving you on 
the Senate floor it will also be appreciated if 
they will refrain from unnecessary conversa- 
tion or displays of approval or disapproval. 

Further, as to the Democratic side, where 
perimeter aisles and passageways are espe- 
cially narrow, you are requested to ask your 
staff members to refrain from standing by 
the north wall of the Senate Chamber be- 
tween the Chamber door to the lobby and 
the rolltop desk of the Secretary to the ma- 
jority, as well as along the portion of the 
west Chamber wall between that desk and 
the Chamber door leading toward the office 
of the Secretary of the Senate, and by the 
wall near the south Chamber door. If as- 
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sistants are standing by these walls there is 
not sufficient room left for two Senators to 
meet and pass. Recently during considera- 
tion of the labor bill the number of clerks 
standing around in the Chamber was so great 
that even Senators had difficulty using the 
doors to the Chamber. 

I am writing this letter at the unanimous 
direction of the members of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration and I feel cer- 
tain that you and your staff members will 
understand the reasons for it and cooperate 
in its terms. If maximum cooperation is 
attained, it will make it unnecessary to seek 
more stringent regulations by the Senate 
itself. The problem to be corrected is one 
which concerns all Senators and staff per- 
sonnel, and I am sure we can all work to- 
gether to enhance the dignity and efficiency 
of all our operations. 

With kind regards, as always. 

Yours sincerely, 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Missouri has con- 
cluded, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi a question and make a 
comment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Has the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri completed his re- 
marks? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Mississippi. I have 
completed my small contribution to this 
discussion. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri very much. I am sorry 
the Senator was so busy yesterday and 
this morning that I could not submit 
to him the resolution, which will be re- 
ferred to his committee. I hope to dis- 
cuss the resolution with the Senator very 
soon. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I assure the Senator 
the resolution will have prompt atten- 
tion, and certainly it will receive care- 
ful and serious consideration. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi a question. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I was delayed 
because of attendance on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, so I did not hear 
all the debate, but I have heard some 
of the comments regarding the resolu- 
tion. As I understand the resolution, it 
would take care of the situation on the 
many occasions when the Vice President 
himself cannot preside over the Senate, 
because of the increasing duties imposed 
upon him. 

855 STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The resolution 
is not intended to be in any sense a re- 
fiection upon the actions of the present 
Mar President in presiding over this 

y. 

og STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is rather a re- 
flection upon ourselves. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi stated that he was not casting 
any reflection at all on the Vice Presi- 
dent. To the contrary, he commended 
the Vice President, and said that in his 
opinion the Vice President would be neg- 
lecting the responsibilities of his high 
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office if he attempted to stay in Wash- 
ington all the time, simply to preside 
over the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator 
from Mississippi will permit, I should 
like to make one brief comment. As he 
has said, it would be a considerable 
change in the rules and a considerable 
change in the theory under which the 
U.S. Senate is conducted to have an out- 
sider preside over the Senate. We have 
an extremely good Parliamentarian, and 
we all know that every Senator who pre- 
sides over the Senate follows the rec- 
ommendations of the Parliamentarian 
in 99.9 percent of the cases. 

I believe we have an understanding as 
to the prestige of the Parliamentarian, 
and with that understanding whoever is 
presiding can conduct the sessions of 
the Senate. If Senators themselves want 
to have order in the Chamber, then order 
will be maintained in those circum- 
stances. Certainly when the Senator 
from Mississippi is presiding he keeps 
order in this Chamber. He compels the 
attendants and employees of the various 
Senators to maintain order or to leave 
the Chamber. 

This is really a question of what we as 
Members of the Senate want in conduct- 
ing our own business, and of giving who- 
ever is presiding the opportunity to pro- 
vide it. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is very 
correct. That is the first point the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi made, that we have 
to determine in our own hearts that we 
want order to the extent of some self- 
discipline, and then provide the machin- 
ery to enforce it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And we must 
maintain a very high type, well-skilled 
Parliamentarian. 

Mr. STENNIS. 
exactly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Icompliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi for 
raising this question today. It is a vital 
one. We should explore it, and we should 
come to a very definite understanding 
about it. When votes are being taken 
and when there are tense issues before us 
it is very disturbing to have confusion 
and noise in the Chamber. It is disturb- 
ing, even when there are only a few 
Senators present, for the Senator who 
is speaking. Senators should be given 
the courtesy of attention. 

The question of the abundance or even 
the overflow of staff members is some- 
thing to be considered, for their presence 
in great mumbers may be annoying. 

The Senator from Mississippi is to be 
congratulated for bringing this matter 
before us for consideration. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire very much. He 
is a former President pro tempore of the 
Senate and a former majority leader of 
the Senate, as well as the senior Repub- 
lican Member. I think his opinion is 
unusually valuable, and I appreciate the 
Senator’s expression. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


That is my idea 
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Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I desire to make one 
other observation. I am sure the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is familiar with the fact that if 
the resolution of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is favorably acted 
upon we shall have to find a man of ex- 
ceeding stamina, patience and forebear- 
ance. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HENNINGS. We shall have to 
find a man who could sit in the chair 
all day. 

The Senator from Massachusetts may 
recall that near the end of the first term 
of President Abraham Lincoln, at the 
time Vice President Hannibal Hamlin of 
Maine concluded not to seek reelection, 
President Lincoln offered the nomina- 
tion to Benjamin F. Butler, known also 
by a number of other sobriquets, one 
being “Spoon” Butler—the others I 
shall not mention. Mr. Butler was then 
at Fortress Monroe in command of the 
Army of the James. President Lincoln 
sent his first Secretary of War, whose 
career was of very short duration, to see 
Benjamin Butler, to ask him whether he 
would accept this nomination for the 
Vice Presidency. 

For his second term, Mr. Lincoln ran 
on the Union ticket, not the Republican 
ticket: Mr. Butler said to tell Mr. Lin- 
coln that he would seek office with him 
as the Vice President on the Union 
ticket only if Mr. Lincoln would give 
bond with sureties in the full amount of 
his 4 years’ salary as President of the 
United States that he would die or 
resign within 3 months after his inau- 
guration. Butler said he could imagine 
nothing more tedious than living to per- 
form the functions of Vice President, 
that is, sitting in the Presiding Officer’s 
chair and listening to the debates in the 
Senate. This was in the 1860's. General 
Butler had served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and later became Governor 
of Massachusetts. 

I make that comment to indicate that 
perhaps in older days the situation was 
different. I believe the newer practice 
is better, because the Vice President has 
become a more active participant in 
national and international affairs, and 
the issues of our day. But apparently 
in the old days, the Vice President liter- 
ally did nothing but sit in the Presiding 
Officer’s chair. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HENNINGS. But for that fact, 
Benjamin Butler instead of Andrew 
Johnson might have succeeded to the 
Presidency, and we might have had an- 
other war of secession. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
congratulate the Senator from Missis- 
sippi for bringing this resolution for- 
ward. I think it is a very fine and 
constructive suggestion. 

The Senator will remember that John 
Adams was the first Vice President of 
the United States. I was looking 
through the biography of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, which made a number of refer- 
ences to John Adams. I noticed that 
when he was Vice President, John 
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Adams made a statement to the effect 
that “my friends have contrived for me 
the most useless job ever invented by the 
mind of man—the Vice Presidency.” 

Often it becomes an extremely tedious 
task to preside over the Senate for long 
hours, particularly if one is not inter- 
ested in the speeches which are being 
made, or if he completely disagrees with 
them. However, someone must perform 
that function. 

Our constituents know that we have 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and that 
every word uttered on the floor of the 
Senate is available to every Senator and 
to the Nation at large. 

I believe the Senator from Mississippi 
has made a very fine suggestion. I be- 
lieve that if the resolution were adopted, 
it would be possible for the Senate to 
get more work done, and to carry out 
its task more expeditiously. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to retain 
the floor. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], who has spoken to 
me on this subject, wishes to address the 
Senate. I shall listen with interest to 
what he has to say. 

Mr. President, I wish to make one 
additional informational point. Much 
has been said as to how great is our de- 
pendence upon the presence of assist- 
ants on the floor, and how much we 
need staff members on the floor. I find 
that the House does not permit staff 
members to come on the floor under 
any circumstances. There is a provision 
under which certain committee staff 
members can come on the floor to assist 
Members actually handling a bill. I 
believe the number is limited to four. 

The confusion which results from our 
practice puts an added burden on our 
floor leaders and assistant floor leaders, 
who have a very difficult job todo. This 
confusion is an added burden which 
they should not have to carry. 

Mr. President, I have no grievance. 
Nothing has happened to me. I have 
not been ruled out of order, ignored on 
the floor of the Senate, or anything of 
the kind. 

I feel as did the lady down home who 
was suing for divorce. The judge asked 
her how long she had been married to 
her husband. She said, Judge, we have 
been married 49 years.” 

He said, Can't you make it another 
year, and at least celebrate your golden 
wedding anniversary?” She said, “Judge, 
enough is enough.” 

I have had enough, and I want to do 
something about the situation. I be- 
lieve that we must be positive and firm, 
and live up to our obligations. If we do, 
we can get results. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, before 
the able Senator from Mississippi leaves 
the Chamber, I wish to join other Sena- 
tors who have congratulated him. 

The able Senator from Mississippi has 
a reputation among all Members of the 
Senate for courtesy. In my judgment, 
courtesy is a necessary part of the busi- 
ness of the Senate. The Senator from 
Mississippi conducts his official business 
affairs with dignity. Sometimes it seems 
to me that we have all too little dignity, 
in the manner in which public business 
is conducted. 
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What the Senator has said needed to be 
said. What the Senator recommends 
needs to be considered. I join Senators 
who have preceded me in congratulating 
the Senator from Mississippi for the 
words which needed to be spoken. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks of the able and distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 
He has rendered a service to the Senate, 
and I feel that his speech has been emi- 
nently appropriate, timely, and neces- 
sary. As a new Member of this body I 
have been considerably disappointed, as 
well as surprised, to observe the con- 
fusion which so often marks the de- 
liberations of this body—and by con- 
fusion I mean the noise, the unnecessary 
activity on the part of persons who are 
not Members of the Senate, and yet who 
have access to the Senate floor, and the 
conversations that take place in the 
galleries and on the floor. Those of us 
who are seated in the rear of the Cham- 
ber are absolutely unable at times to 
understand what is being said by our 
colleagues in debate and to know what is 
going on. It is frustrating, to say the 
least, to try to keep up with the progress 
of legislation, or to know what is in- 
volved in a proposed amendment to a 
bill, or to hear the leaders, when there is 
so much talk and activity going on be- 
hind us, over us, and around us. 

It is not my desire, Mr. President, to 
be attempting to impose my views on 
the Senate. However, I have come to 
this body from the House of Represent- 
atives believing the Senate to be a de- 
liberative body, one where facts and 
arguments are weighed carefully in con- 
sidering and arriving at final decisions 
on legislative measures which come be- 
fore us. In my opinion, such careful 
deliberation is, at times, utterly impos- 
sible under conditions which develop in 
which 90 percent of the Members pres- 
ent cannot hear or understand what is 
going on. As a new Member, I want to 
learn as much as I can about what we 
are doing from day to day, and I find so 
often that I have to read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to know what was said on 
the floor of the Senate even though I 
was present at the time. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
glad to yield to my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I did not have the op- 
portunity of listening to all of the speech 
made by my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], but I look forward to reading 
it in its entirety in the Recorp tomor- 
row. With respect to the part which I 
did hear, I congratulate the Senator 
from Mississippi for raising a question 
of some importance to the Senate. 

I should like to make a very brief ob- 
servation to my friend from West Vir- 
ginia. I also note my pleasure in ob- 
serving that the Senator from Mississippi 
is still in the Chamber. I wonder wheth- 
er they would not agree with me in what 
Iam about to say. When I first came to 
the Senate, in the 85th Congress, I found 
that I was very quickly pressed into the 
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duty of Presiding Officer, a position for 
which I had practically no qualification 
of any sort. With the assistance of the 
very able Parliamentarian, Charlie Wat- 
kins, and his assistant, Floyd Riddick, I 
came, after a while, to know a little bit 
about the procedure, but, frankly, even 
now, not very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovctas in the chair). Let there be 
order in the Senate. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania will suspend until there 
is order in the Chamber. The Senator 
may proceed. 

Mr. CLARK. I came to the conclu- 
sion that a new Member who was presid- 
ing had the duty to maintain order, and 
could maintain order. The price might 
be unpopularity with many of his older 
colleagues. I do not want to say that I 
did maintain complete order or that I 
did not, but I do say that I tried. By 
so doing I do not believe that I have in- 
curred the permanent ill will of any of 
my colleagues. If I have, they have been 
successful in concealing that fact from 
me. 

I should like to make this observation: 
The sessions of the Senate fall generally 
into two categories. There are occa- 
sions, like the present, when no more 
than a half dozen Members of the Senate 
are on the floor, and frequently even 
not that many. On such occasions I 
suggest that almost any Senator could 
preside over the Senate. Generally 
speaking, there is not much of a prob- 
lem with respect to maintaining order 
because, frankly, the words of the Sen- 
ators who are speaking do not commend 
themselves sufficiently to his colleagues 


to draw them to the floor. 
Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator does not wish to make reference 
to the distinguished occupant of the 
chair when he says that almost anyone 
can preside over the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. Iam sure that the present Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. Douctas in the 
chair) will not hold me guilty of any 
discourtesy. The Presiding Officer is an 
old friend of mine. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me briefly, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if he does not feel that at the pres- 
ent time there is a tremendous waste of 
talent in the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I must say that I can- 
not agree with the Senator, but I thank 
him kindly just the same for his sug- 
gestion. 

I shall be brief in my comments. It 
seems to me that when the Senate is 
actively engaged in legislating, and when 
speeches are being made which are be- 
ing at least in part listened to by many 
other Senators, that is the time when 
the Presiding Officer should “crack 
down,” whether or not by so doing he 
may temporarily make himself unpopu- 
lar with his colleagues. I have seen a 
sufficient number of Senators who really 
had to be “cracked down” to convince 
me in my own mind that, if it were gen- 
erally understood that the Presiding Offi- 
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cer would maintain order as his primary 
duty, perhaps that would be enough. I 
do not say it is enough, because I wish to 
read very carefully what my friend, the 
Senator from Mississippi, has said, but 
certainly it would help, particularly if 
Senators generally would support a 
junior Senator when he is presiding and 
is trying to maintain order. I agree with 
everything the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has said. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am glad that the Senator 
from Mississippi has called the attention 
of the Senate to the need for better 
observance of the rule which provides 
that clerks and aides may come into the 
Chamber only when in the actual dis- 
charge of their official duties. 

I believe it would be well to read into 
the Record at this point a statement 
which was made by the Senator from 
Mississippi when he was acting as the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, con- 
cerning the maintenance of order in the 
Senate, and the right of certain employ- 
ees of Senators and of committees to 
be on the floor. .He made this statement 
on July 30, 1955. During the proceed- 
ings of that day, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS], as the Presiding 
Officer, said, in part: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. STENNIS in the 
chair). The Chair calls the attention of the 
membership of the Senate to the fact that 
the Senate has a large amount of business 
which it is trying to transact this afternoon 
and tonight. The Chair wishes everyone in 
the Chamber to pay attention, because he 
may be affected by what the Chair is about 
to say. 

The Chair knows that there are many mat- 
ters to which Senators must attend. They 
must confer with one another. 

Furthermore, there are many reasons why 
administrative assistants, committee clerks, 
and committee assistants should be in the 
Chamber. It may be that the Senate can- 
not transact its business without them. But 
conditions have reached such a point that 
the Senate cannot possibly transact its busi- 


ness with them present unless they main- 
tain order. 


The Senator from Mississippi went on 
to read the rule pertaining to the privi- 
lege of the floor: 


No person shall be admitted to the floor of 
the Senate while in session, except as fol- 
lows: 

Clerks to Senate committees and clerks 
to Senators when in the actual discharge 
of their official duties. 


The Senator went on to say: 


Such persons have no right to be on the 
floor unless they are actually in the dis- 
charge of their official duties. The rule does 
not refer to my official duties or to some 
other Senator’s, but to the official duties of 
clerks. 

The Chair is not challenging the right 
of anyone to be in the Chamber, but if 
there is not better behavior, the Chair will 
let some of those concerned come to the bar 
of the Senate and state their official busi- 
ness. Then the Senate can pass on whether 
or not those persons are entitled to the 
privilege of the floor. We will ask for the 
person’s name. While he may not make a 
speech, he may state his name to the clerk, 
who will pass it up to the Presiding Officer. 
The Presiding Officer will then read it to 
the Senate for the benefit of the record, and 
a permanent record will be made of exactly 
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what business that person has in the Senate 
this afternoon. 

If anyone does not understand the warn- 
ing, let him not complain later. That will 
be the order. 

The Chair thinks that there should be a 
good showing of manners when assistants 
are in the Chamber on official business. If 
one’s business is not being considered, it is 
good manners to vacate the. floor or to wait 
in a place convenient to the assistant and his 
Senator until his business actually can be 
considered. 


Mr. President, I have very proudly read 
the statement which was made by the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
when he was temporarily presiding over 
the Senate. I believe it makes good 
reading today for some of those who are 
not well acquainted with the rule. 

The rule provides that these persons 
may come here only “when in the actual 
discharge of their official duties.” 

But, apparently, this rule is honored 
more in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. Many of the staff aids whom I 
have seen on the floor are obviously not 
engaged in helping their Senators, but 
are loitering in the rear of the Chamber 
and passing the time of day with their 
colleagues. This condition interferes 
with the efficient tra isaction of Senate 
5 mia and impairs the decorum of this 

dy. 

I recall a situation which developed on 
one of the days during which the Senate 
was debating the Kennedy-Ervin labor 
bill. We met long into the evening, and 
in the final hours there were fully three 
score or more persons standing along the 
walls in the rear of this body, and im- 
mediately back of our seats. I found it 
difficult to get to my desk because of 
individuals standing at my chair. There 
was so much confusion and laughing and 
talking among those who were enjoying 
the privilege of the floor that the Senate 
could hardly carry on its work, and those 
of us who unfortunately had to sit in the 
rear, could not know what was being said 
afew desks away. The Chamber seemed 
very much like an auditorium or assem- 
bly hall, and I was shocked to see aids 
and clerks actually joining in the ap- 
plause which accompanied the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Florida 
upon that occasion. As a matter of fact, 
in my own mind I feel sure that the 
applause in the first instance was initi- 
ated by one of the persons whom I saw 
standing near the center door of the 
Chamber. The first handclap came 
from a person who was standing against 
the wall near the center door. I feel 
positive of that. 

Mr. President, the Senate rules specify 
that there shall be no demonstrations in 
the galleries and that the Presiding Offi- 
cer has the duty to enforce order when 
demonstrations develop there. I should 
think that the same rule would apply to 
any demonstrations upon the Senate 
floor, and I must say that I was dis- 
appointed and disturbed at the spectacle 
which met the eyes of those who looked 
in upon the work of the Senate on the 
evening to which I have referred. 

Mr. President, I think we have to re- 
member that the people who sit in the 
galleries are the people who pay our 
salaries, the people who send us here, 
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the people whom we serve. I believe 
that we should remember at all times 
that the Senate floor is the showcase of 
representative government, and it is up 
to us to inspire those who come here to 
witness our work with a greater confi- 
dence and a deeper faith in us, in what 
we do, and in the U.S. Senate as a de- 
liberative body. I believe, therefore, 
that we ourselves should, first of all, 
exercise a more rigid observance of dis- 
cipline and decorum. We can best set 
the example of decorum by being 
decorous ourselves. Moreover, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I feel that the Chair should 
insist upon order and decorum always 
on the Senate floor and throughout the 
Chamber. It is the duty of the Chair to 
restore order without a point of order 
being made by a Senator from the floor. 
Additionally, I feel that the regulations 
governing the attendance on the floor of 
assistants and clerks should be tightly 
enforced by the Sergeant at Arms, who 
has occasionally detected instances of 
the abuse of such regulations. It may 
become necessary to reduce the number 
of committee clerks and clerks to Sen- 
ators who may be on the floor at the 
same time. 

I am delighted to have received in 
the mail this morning a letter from the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion—a letter which was sent to all 
Senators—asking that their personal 
staff members use Gallery No. 3 when 
they are following the debate at a Sen- 
ator’s direction or for their own pur- 
poses, and that staff members actually 
serving the Senators on the Senate floor 
refrain from unnecessary conversation 
or displays of approval or disapproval. 
The letter went on to request that staff 
members refrain from standing in cer- 
tain areas of the Senate, where other- 
wise there is not sufficient room left for 
two Senators to meet and pass. 

I have already talked with the mem- 
bers of my own staff about this matter. 
They will observe the suggestions which 
are contained in the letter which was 
sent to all Senators by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, I do not 
mind saying that once they do not ob- 
serve those rules, they will not be at- 
tached to my staff any longer. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I wish to compli- 
ment the able, diligent, and distinguished 
junior Senator from West Virginia upon 
his excellent statement. I recall well the 
night of the demonstration, when the 
Senator from West Virginia came to me 
as I was sitting at my desk and asked, 
“What are we supposed to do about these 
demonstrations?” 

I replied, “Of course, the primary. re- 
sponsibility rests with the Presiding Offi- 
cer to maintain order”; and that he was 
undertaking to do, and he did it very 
ably later. He had had no notice of the 
demonstration or the outbreak which 
came upon us like a rushing tide. 

But the Senator from West Virginia at 
that time evidenced deep concern about 
the incident, and I was very much im- 
pressed by it, since I am chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
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and have some responsibility in this mat- 
ter myself. 

I hope other Senators will read care- 
fully the letter to which the able Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has referred, and 
will not simply pass it off as routine 
mail. 

I say to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia and to other Senators that if the 
problem of persons being on the floor 
who have no business on the floor and 
who have no contribution to make to 
the work or the deliberations of this 
body continues to grow worse and be- 
comes of such dimensions as it has some- 
times assumed in the past. I will under- 
take to suggest to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration that even 
tighter and more restrictive regulations 
be put into force and effect, such as limit- 
ing the number of members of the staffs 
of Senators or committees who may be 
on the floor. 

Mr. President, I have just overheard 
the comment which was made by the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAN PD] to the Senator from West 
Virginia as the Senator from Florida was 
leaving the Chamber. He is another 
Senator who, when he has served as pre- 
siding officer, has insisted upon the 
maintenance of order and discipline in 
the Senate. 

I see also the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] who has 
been another hew-to-the-line Presiding 
Officer, as we say in court about a good 
judge. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I, too, 
thank the Senator from Missouri. Since 
I must leave the Chamber on a neces- 
sitous matter, may I ask the Senator to 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I commend not only 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, has said, but I also approve of 
the able address by the junior Senator 
from West Virginia, which I thought was 
most appropriate. I also was impressed 
by that part of the address which I heard 
made by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. I 
was called out of the Chamber without 
having had a chance to hear all of it. 

I gather that all three Senators are 
insisting upon a more rigid observance 
of the rules and giving a courteous hear- 
ing to Senators who are speaking, as well 
as affording the visitors in the galleries, 
who have come to observe the U.S. Sen- 
ate in action, an opportunity, at least, to 
hear and to know what is going on, and 
to go away with some feeling of respect 
for the Senate of the United States. 

I heartily commend all three Senators 
who are making this point. Ishall make 
one suggestion, which I attribute to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
because he made it to me a while ago, 
although I have thought of the same 
thing heretofore, namely, that if nothing 
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else will do, it might be that the installa- 
tion of a system of sound amplification 
would of itself compel the paying of more 
attention to what is going on in the 
Senate. I simply pass that suggestion 
on for the consideration of the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration and the other members of that 
committee. Whatever is necessary to be 
done, I think we ought to do it. 

One thing which is necessary—and it 
has already been done by the Senator 
from West Virginia—is the controlling of 
our own staffs. In the case of the senior 
Senator from Florida, that has been done 
for a long time. I think that is one of 
the answers to the problem. 

I commend all three Senators for their 
statements today. They will find me 
always willing to help them to maintain 
order on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Flor- 
ida has emphasized all the points which 
have been discussed in the colloquy to- 
day. As for the matter of an amplifica- 
tion system, that has been before the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
for some time and is now the subject 
of study by the Architect of the Capitol. 
The suggestion was made originally, I 
believe, by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] last 
year. The committee polled the mem- 
bership of the Senate. The result of 
the poll was about even, as I recall. But 
the matter is under consideration. What 
the ultimate result will be, I cannot 
say at this time. 

Mr HOLLAND. I thank the chair- 

man of the committee, and I thank the 
Senator from West Virginia. 
Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
regulations as printed will be of little 
force and effect unless Senators them- 
selves undertake to maintain some con- 
trol over their own staffs and the staffs 
of committees of which they happen to 
be chairmen. 

I again thank the Senator from West 
Virginia for his very valuable contri- 
bution to the solution of this very vex- 
ing, difficult problem. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. President, before I proceed fur- 
ther, I wish to ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, following 
my remarks, the letter of May 4 which 
the Senator from Missouri wrote to me 
and to all other Senators. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia for doing me the cour- 
tesy of requesting that the letter be 
printed in the Recorp. However, let 
me point out that the letter has already 
been ordered printed in the RECORD, at 
the request of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Stennis]. Nevertheless, per- 
mit me to state that I appreciate the 
willingness of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia to give the letter 
the dignity and the prominence which 
its printing in the Recorp would give it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, again let me say that Mem- 
bers of the Senate who speak in this 
Chamber should speak with sufficient 
audibleness to be heard by all Members, 
including those whose desks are at the 
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rear of the Chamber. The present most 
regrettable situation has developed to 
the point where often very important 
business is conducted by certain Mem- 
bers by means of what really amount to 
private conversations held in the front 
part of the Chamber; and the remarks 
made under those circumstances are not 
audible to Members whose desks are in 
the rear rows. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. First, I wish to express 
my appreciation of the generous refer- 
ences the Senator from West Virginia 
has made to me, in connection with his 
discussion of the importance of having 
proper order maintained in the Cham- 
ber, so that all Members can hear all the 
proceedings. 

The situation to which the Senator 
from West Virginia is addressing his re- 
marks arises in large part from the 
recent tendency of a Senator who is en- 
gaging in colloquy with another Sen- 
ator to leave his desk and approach the 
desk of the Senator with whom he is 
engaging in colloquy. If each Senator 
would remain at his own desk, and would 
speak from his own desk, then the very 
act of speaking with sufficient audible- 
ness to be heard by the Senator with 
whom he was engaging in debate, par- 
ticularly if such Senator’s desk was 
across the Chamber, would enable all 
other Senators to hear the debate. Not 
only that, but under those circumstances 
our constituents, American citizens, who 
are in the galleries, and are straining 
their ears in an attempt to hear, could 
likewise ascertain the remarks made by 
Senators. 

I think the recent practice is one to be 
frowned on. Certainly, Senators who 
engage in debate should not move from 
their desks, until they are standing 
within arm’s length of each other, and 
thereby reduce the debate to—as the 
Senator from West Virginia has aptly 
described it—personal conversations. 
This Chamber is not a place for personal 
conversations; it is a place for debate 
on vital public issues. As the Senator 
from West Virginia has said, this Cham- 
ber is the showcase of democracy; and 
our debate should be conducted in such 
terms and in such manner that all the 
proceedings will be clearly heard by all 
Members of the Senate and also by the 
visitors in the galleries. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am very grateful for the con- 
tribution which has been made by the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee. 
During the debate on the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill, I was very pleasantly aware 
of his insistence upon order in the 
Chamber; and afterward I went to him 
and let him know that I had been aware 
of his diligent efforts in that regard. 

I realize that it might be considered 
somewhat out of place for a new Mem- 
ber to compliment a Member who has 
served with such distinction for the 
length of time that the junior Senator 
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from Tennessee has served in this body. 
But I felt I should compliment him, be- 
cause I think he has set an excellent 
example of the type of conduct which 
should be insisted upon by the Chair. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Let me say to the able 
Senator that I am very grateful for his 
commendation. 

I am not sure that all Senators share 
his feeling; but when a Senator is hon- 
ored with the occupancy of the chair, 
and when he is presiding over the de- 
liberations of the U.S. Senate, it is 
his duty to enforce the parliamen- 
tary rules of debate. As the Senator 
from West Virginia has said, and as 
other Members have said, that duty is 
incumbent upon the Presiding Officer, 
regardless of whether some other Sena- 
tor rises and makes a point of order. 

Whenever I am privileged to occupy 
the chair, as the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, I will undertake to preserve de- 
corum, not only among all Members on 
the floor of the Senate, but also among 
the occupants of the galleries and among 
the attachés of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, we have discussed the tend- 
ency to engage, in one part of the Cham- 
ber or another, in private conversations 
during the debate. I recall that during 
the consideration of the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill, three or four Senators gathered on 
the other side of the aisle—and let me 
say that I am sure that at times the same 
thing occurs on this side of the aisle— 
and engaged in debate on that very 
important measure. I wanted to go to 
that side of the aisle and hear what they 
were saying. However, almost all the 
other Members of the Senate had al- 
ready gathered there, and it was not 
physically possible for the rest of us to 
be near those who were engaging in the 
debate. 

I think every Senator should feel it his 
duty to speak with sufficient loudness— 
unless he is physically unable to do so— 
to be heard throughout the Chamber and 
also in the galleries. 

I seldom speak, and I intend to speak 
only infrequently. But when I do speak, 
I have tried, and I shall continue to try, 
to observe the suggestion I have just 
made. I do so for the convenience of my 
colleagues who may wish to listen. I feel 
that every Senator owes the same con- 
sideration to all other Senators. 

Mr. President, if I may be pardoned 
for making a final suggestion, it is this: 
I hope the Senate will never come to the 
day when it institutes a public-address 
system on the floor of this body. I know 
that some differ with me, but I simply 
cannot believe that would be necessary, 
I think it would change the atmosphere, 
the arrangements, and the appearance of 
the Senate. I, for one, would like to 
preserve the present arrangement where- 
by we do not have a public-address sys- 
tem and no Member is inhibited from 
speaking with sufficient audibleness to 
be heard by all the occupants of the 
galleries and by all Senators, regardless 
of the places in the Chamber where their 
desks are located. 
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Mr. President, I trust that I have not 
been presumptious in making these 
statements as a new Member. I feel 
strongly about the matter; and I be- 
lieve that if we permit such canditions as 
the ones we have described to continue to 
exist, we shall be greatly hampered in 
doing our work, and thereby our effec- 
tiveness will be compromised. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
briefly to me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend very highly the Senator 
from West Virginia for the thought and 
the effort he has given to his very timely 
and very thoughtful remarks. I think 
he expresses the unanimous opinion, 
also, of the fine group of new Senators 
who came here in January, who have 
gotten off to such a good start, and have 
made such a fine impression on all the 
rest of us. 

I know he was pained in heart, as well 
as disappointed, by the conditions we 
have described. It is embarrassing to 
me and to other Members to have him 
find such conditions exist here—condi- 
tions for which no particular Member is 
to blame. I am thankful to him for be- 
ing concerned, and for being willing to 
do something about the situation. I ap- 
preciate the sentiments he has expressed 
to me. He encouraged me to make the 
brief remarks which I have made here 
today. I also appreciate the expressions 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS]. 

Mr. President, I have seen this situa- 
tion develop over a period of more than 
10 years. Despite the good work of the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HeNNINGs], and the 
other members of his commitee, I be- 
lieve that unless we tighten up the ap- 
plication of the rules, in the first place, 
and really insist upon strict enforcement, 
and unless we also make arrangements 
for an effective Assistant Presiding Offi- 
cer, so as to continue the improvement, 
even though there may be an improve- 
ment for a few weeks or a few months, 
it will be almost as certain as it is that 
night follows day that we shall return 
to the old rut, and then again it will be 
necessary for a Senator to push his way 
through the aisles amid the confusion 
which has been described. 

So I hope we will continue our serious 
consideration of these matters. I have 
no pride of authorship in any of the pro- 
posals. I am merely trying to get re- 
sults; that is all. I deplore the fact that 
it is thought by some that it might be- 
come necessary to have in the Senate a 
public address system. I do not think 
there is one reason for installing such a 
system, much less a good reason. I think 
it would be a reflection on our own ability 
to carry on in a parliamentary way. To 
put into use a mechanical device would 
add to, rather than reduce, confusion. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield the floor. 


PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER SPACE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Committee on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Outer Space of the United 
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Nations held its first meeting. The So- 
viet Union, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
did not attend the meeting. The absence 
of the Soviet Union is reported to have 
led to the decision by India and the 
United Arab Republic not to attend the 
meeting on the ground that the Commit- 
tee could accomplish no useful purpose 
in the absence of one of the two leaders 
in the field of space activities. 

The United States Representative to 
the U.N., Henry Cabot Lodge, made an 
excellent statement at the meeting in 
which he stated clearly the importance 
of the Committee’s work. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orp at this point of my remarks the text 
of Ambassador Lodge’s statement as 
published in this morning’s New York 
Times. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


TEXT OF AMBASSADOR LoODGE’s STATEMENT AT 
U.N. ON OUTER SPACE 


Mr. Chairman, this committee has impor- 
tant work to do and I shall not delay it with 
a long statement. 

Our task is to help to chart for the United 
Nations a course of cooperation among na- 
tions in the use of outer space for peace. 

In no field of endeavor is cooperation 
among nations more appropriate or more 
necessary. When we go about the business of 
exploring the universe and rivalries of men 
and nations really do look petty and ridicu- 
lous. The job is far too big for any one 
nation, no matter how big or how advanced 
in technology that nation may be. Every 
nation has a part to play and all peoples 
stand to gain from the results. 

Therefore it is most gratifying to see this 
committee meet and get down to business. 
The wealth of scientific and legal knowledge 
possessed by the states represented here to- 
day is an excellent augury for our success. 

Our first task here is to adopt a plan of 
work. The United States has some views on 
that subject and I shall present them in a 
moment. But before doing so we should re- 
mind ourselves now that we are not dealing 
with remote dreams but with hard facts of 
the present and real probabilities—if not 
certainties—for the future. 

As of this moment 11 earth satellites have 
been launched successfully, all of them since 
1957. Five of these are in orbit today, and 
one is expected to remain in orbit at least 
200 years. 

Literally hundreds of high altitude rock- 
ets or space probes have been shot hundreds 
of miles, and in some cases even thousands 
of miles, beyond the earth’s surface to 
gather scientific data. Two of these have 
passed forever out of the earth’s gravita- 
tional dominance and are now in orbit 
around the sun. 

GREAT STRIDES BEING MADE 

As a result of these and other experiments 
during the International Geophysical Year 
of 1957-58, whole new fields of scientific 
knowledge are rapidly expanding—for in- 
stance, knowledge about the earth’s mag- 
netic field; about bands of cosmic radiation 
surrounding the earth; and about reactions 
of animals to space travel. Great strides 
are being made in rocketry and in radio com- 
munications with space vehicles. 

Those are the facts of today. The prob- 
abilities for the fairly near future are, prac- 
tically speaking, far more important to 
man’s life on earth. Here are a few benefits 
expected from earth satellites alone: 

1. Earth satellites can bring about a revo- 
lution in long-range weather forecasting, 
with incalculable benefits in saving multi- 
tudes of people from famine and floods. 
Satellites will scan the entire surface of the 
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earth and radio back precise information on 
cloud masses, rain, storms, temperature and 
other weather data. This will mean, for the 
first time, really useful long-range forecast- 
ing covering periods of several weeks and 
even longer. 

2. Earth satellites may eventually become 
major tools of radio communication be- 
tween cities and continents on the earth. 
There will soon be a great need for such 
new means of communication. The present 
transatlantic telephone cable, which has 
@ capacity of 36 voice channels, is expected 
to fall behind the demand by 1962, and al- 
though a new cable is now planned with 
several times the capacity of the present 
one, it will already be overloaded by the 
time it is laid down. This kind of problem 
is arising the world over. The long-range 
possibilities of satellites as reflectors and 
repeating stations for radio messages are 
therefore tremendous. It is even possible 
that they may be used for intercontinental 
television, 

3. Data from the International Geophysical 
Year have already changed man’s notions 
about the shape of the earth. Geodetic satel- 
lites can further refine man’s knowledge of 
his own planet. By using satellites we can 
determine geographic details for mapping 
with far greater accuracy, especially in 
previously unexplored land areas of the 
earth. 

4. Ships will probably be able to calculate 
their exact position within less than a mile— 
in any weather—by tracking earth satellites 
which transmit radio signals. 

Some of the longer-range possibilities can 
also be foreseen. For example, scientists 
hope one day to set up an astronomical tele- 
scope in outer space. Thus for the first time 
man could view the stars clearly, free from 
the distortions caused by the earth's atmos- 
phere. This kind of large-scale project might 
well call for teamwork by many governments. 


NATIONS MUST COOPERATE 


Finally, there is the near certainty that 
man himself will circle the earth in satellites 
within a few years—and that, sooner or later, 
he will travel in interplanetary space. 

If these probabilities are to become actual 
facts for the benefit of all nations, the na- 
tions must cooperate to make them so. How 
necessary this is has already been proved. 
The wealth of scientific knowledge from the 
earth satellites already launched would never 
have been obtained unless thousands of 
specialists had worked together in many 
countries around the globe—tracking satel- 
lites, collecting and analyzing radio signals, 
and sending high-altitude sounding rockets 
into the upper atmosphere. 

Much of the necessary cooperation is being 
carried on by the Committee on Space Re- 
search of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions, which is also called 
COSPAR. This organization of scientists is 
continuing the cooperation begun during 
the International Geophysical Year. Its 
work is of the greatest value. But there must 
also be cooperation among governments. 
That is why we are here. 

Now as to our plan of work, Mr. Chair- 
man, the United States believes we can take 
as our point of departure paragraph 1 of 
the resolution by which the General Assem- 
bly last year created this committee and de- 
fined our task. That resolution asked us to 
report to the 14th session this fall on four 
main topics. I shall take up each of these 
in turn. 

Topic A is: “The activities and resources 
of the United Nations, of its specialized 
agencies and of other international bodies 
relating to the peaceful uses of outer space.” 

In our view this question can best be 
handled by the Secretariat with its exten- 
sive knowledge of international organiza- 
tions. We therefore propose that the Secre- 
tary General be asked to report to this com- 
mittee on topic A at an early date. 
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Topic B is: “The area of international co- 
operation and programs in the peaceful uses 
of outer space which could appropriately be 
undertaken under United Nations auspices 
to the benefit of states irrespective of their 
economic or scientific development.” 


QUESTION FOR SCIENTISTS 


In the first instance this is a question for 
qualified scientists. We therefore propose 
that this committee establish a subcommit- 
tee to deal with topic B and report on it to 
the full committee. This subcommittee 
should be open to each member of the com- 
mittee wishing to take part. The United 
States intends to designate Dr. Hugh L. Dry- 
den of our delegation to serve on this sub- 
committee. 

I will pass over topic C and return to it in 
@ moment. 

Topic D deals with legal questions. There 
are many possible international legal prob- 
lems in the outer space field. Some of these 
may be remote or abstruse but others are of 
real practical importance and may arise 
soon. 

To study them we propose that the com- 
mittee appoint a second subcommittee of 
representatives versed in international law. 
It too should be open to each member of 
the committee wishing to take part. The 
United States intends to designate Mr. 
Loftus Becker of our delegation to repre- 
sent us on this legal subcommittee. It 
should report to the full committee at an 
early date. 

By following this plan of work the com- 
mittee would have before it at an early date 
the report of the Secretary General on topic 
A and the reports of the two working groups 
on topics B and D. We believe that will be 
the best stage, Mr. Chairman, for the com- 
mittee to consider the remaining topic C— 
“future organizational arrangements.” 

It is axiomatic that no sound recommen- 
dations can be made on organization until 
the activities involved are clearly under- 
stood. This should be the case when the 
subcommittees and the Secretary General 
have made their reports. The full commit- 
tee can then frame its report to the General 
Assembly covering all four topics. We hope 
that last phase can be finished by July 31. 

As a contribution to the work of this com- 
mittee the United States has prepared a 
series of documents on the topics which 
were set forth in the General Assembly reso- 
lution and which I have just discussed. We 
are making these available to the Secretariat 
for the use of committee members if they so 
desire. We have also made available a brief, 
semitechnical publication on the nature of 
outer space and space science. 

We hope these ideas on how to proceed 
will seem sensible to you, Mr. Chairman, and 
to the members of the committee. We 
strongly believe that our plan of work should 
be businesslike and should reflect the prac- 
tical, technical, nonpolitical job which we 
have been given to do. 

Our immediate tasks are prosaic and even 
pedestrian. But it is often true and seems 
to be true in our case that he who keeps his 
feet on the ground is better able to reach 
for the stars. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. None of us 
here, Mr. President, nor any people in 
the world, can be anything but greatly 
disappointed that Russia and Poland 
and Czechoslovakia are boycotting the 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space. Their action in doing so is de- 
plorable and certainly casts grave doubts 
on the sincerity of their professed in- 
terest in helping to build a peaceful 
world in which destructive international 
rivalries may be eliminated. 

Mr. President, tonight Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, the Administrator of the Na- 
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tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, will deliver a major address at 
the World Affairs Council of Philadel- 
phia. I have read an advance copy of 
Dr. Glennan’s speech and recommend it 
highly for careful study. It contains 
an excellent description of the estab- 
lishment, mission, and activities of 
NASA and eloquently expresses Amer- 
ica’s interest in actively participating in 
a program of international cooperation 
in space research. Dr. Glennan also 
makes some very sensible observations 
about the status of America’s space re- 
search activities from which I quote 
briefiy: 


From time to time, I have been disturbed 
by the tendency of many Americans to os- 
cillate between forlorn discouragement and 
heady optimism, as they view the day-to- 
day situation in the contest for leadership 
in space. Each time the Soviet Union at- 
tains a noteworthy success with a sateli 
or a space probe—and the four that they 
are known to have launched have been most 
impressive—I hear it said that we are hope- 
lessly behind them. Every time we place an 
instrumented package in space—and there 
have been nine so far, achieving various de- 
grees of success—I am asked whether we 
haven't finally caught up with—or passed 
the Russians. 

The truth is that our standing at this mo- 
ment, in the competition for technical mas- 
tery of space, is somewhere between the 
two extremes. We are not hopelessly behind 
the Russians. On the other hand, we haven't 
yet caught up, and certainly haven't left 
them far behind. Any other estimate of the 
situation would be based on irrational fear 
or, worse, on heedless optimism. 


The diversity of our space experiments, 
and the ingenuity demonstrated by the re- 
sults of our efforts to date, have given us 
valuable experience and increasing confi- 
dence in this new activity. We are sup- 
ported by the world’s largest and most ver- 
satile industrial complex. Of increasing im- 
portance to this program will be the coop- 
eration which we can expect from our allies 
scattered over the free world. 

Our object is not merely to secure the 
widest possible dispersion of our own space 
activities, but to foster international pro- 
grams to the fullest extent that we can— 
always bearing in mind the broad outlook of 
the statesman who gave us our charter— 
that we think the exploration of space as an 
undertaking for the energies of mankind as a 
whole—not just another exercise to secure 
the political advantage of any one nation. 

In this connection, I like to recall the 
words of my good friend, Dr. Lawrence M. 
Gould, president of Carleton College in 
Northfield, Minn. Dr. Gould said: 

“I do not believe the greatest threat to 
our future is from bombs or guided missiles. 
I don’t think our civilization will die that 
way. I think it will die when we no longer 
care—when the spiritual forces that make us 
wish to be right and noble die in the hearts 
of men. * * * Notable civilizations have died 
from within, and not by conquest from with- 
out. * * * It happened slowly, in the quiet 
and the dark when no one was aware. 

“If America is to grow great, we must * * * 
rediscover and reassert our faith in the spir- 
itual, nonutilitarian values on which Amer- 
ican life has really rested from its begin- 
ning.” 

For many people of the generation now 
coming to maturity, those values will be 
found in space exploration, as we once found 
them in our migration to the West. They 
will be realized in the concerted effort by 
mankind to extend our province toward the 
stars, 
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Mr. President, I am in complete agree- 
ment with these remarks. It is a coinci- 
dence that Dr. Glennan expresses some 
of the same thoughts as I expressed in a 
report which I sent to many of my con- 
stituents in Massachusetts under date of 
April 9. I quote briefly from my report: 

Mankind has always been a competitive be- 
ing. The United States became great as men 
competed on its frontier. We are still grow- 
ing. We hope the time soon comes when 
we turn all our research to peaceful competi- 
tion. Man needs to forge ahead on new fron- 
tiers, otherwise he stagnates. We stand now 
on the peaceful frontier of space. An all- 
out effort is called for. We in the New 
World can look back to a similar point in our 
history—1492. We are not going to insist to 
our scientists that the world is flat. Co- 
lumbus sailed out around the round world 
with less knowledge than we will have when 
man sails the limitless reaches of space. But 
the big job is not only to learn how to 
conquer space but how to use it for peace- 
ful purposes, 


In closing, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Record at the close of my remarks 
the text of Dr. Glennan’s address to be 
delivered this evening. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS By T, KEITH GLENNAN, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE AD- 
MINISTRATION, TO THE WORLD AFFAIRS COUN- 
CIL OF PHILADELPHIA, May 7, 1959 


The subject of international relations— 
once the exclusive province of the Chief 
Executive and the members of the diplomatic 
service—has become a principal topic of 
conversation and debate whenever thought- 
ful people come together. For this healthy 
situation, organizations such as yours, or the 
one with which I am more familiar—the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs—can 
take much of the credit. It has been said 
that the things we fear most are the things 
we do not understand. The educational 
activities of the world affairs councils all over 
this Nation are tackling this problem effec- 
tively and with increasingly good results. 
Out of these efforts greater understanding of 
the complex problems of international rela- 
tions and national commitments in the for- 
eign field should result. And we should be 
better able to support those whose difficult 
job it is to handle these affairs. 

Now normally, I obey the adage that the 
shoemaker should stick to his last. And 
today, Iam not going to harangue you as an 
expert on the subject of foreign affairs, a 
field in which I have a great interest but 
little professional competence. After all, I 
was trained as an engineer and have spent 
most of my life in the management of indus- 
trial, research, and educational institutions. 
But my present assignment in Washington 
does include some responsibilities in the 
field of international cooperation which I 
think may be of interest to you. If I may, 
then, I want to tell you something about the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and describe to you the activities which 
bring us into contact with other nations. 

Actually, the very nature of our business, 
the exploration of outer space involving the 
orbiting of unmanned and manned satellites 
around this and other planets is such as to 
assure that our activities will be of interest 
and concern to all the other nations on the 
earth. The real question is, Can we utilize 
this new opportunity for research in space 
as a means for honest cooperation between 
nations, or must the suspicion and name 
calling and propaganda extend into this 
field, too? 
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As is the case in most other fields, our 
most powerful international competitor in 
space is the Soviet Union. The very exist- 
ence of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration is, to an extent, a result of 
the success that Russia has achieved in the 
opening heat of this competition. You are 
all aware of the startling impact, on people 
in this country and abroad, of Sputnik I— 
the first successful Soviet satellite—in early 
October 1957. Until that striking demon- 
stration of Russian competence in rocketry, 
few Americans had recognized the full ex- 
tent of Soviet progress in the techniques 
required to place satellites in orbit. I think 
it is fair to say that most of us were torn 
between desire to applaud a great scientific 
and technological accomplishment and a 
troubled concern over having been bested, 
even temporarily, in a field where we had 
assumed, complacently, that we held at 
least a comfortable lead. 

Our reaction—as it has always been when 
we are unexpectedly confronted by a reverse 
of any kind—was to mobilize our resources 
for a concerted effort to secure the position 
which we had thought we held. It is that 
mobilization of public opinion and individ- 
ual enterprise that I have mentioned as one 
of the chief factors contributing to the crea- 
tion of our National Space Administration. 

The Administration, the Congress, the 
press, and the scientific community agreed 
that our lag in rocket development had 
been largely due to the scattering of our ef- 
fort among a variety of military, industrial, 
and professional agencies and laboratories, 
with diffuse leadership and no clear-cut long 
range objectives. Out of their agreement on 
these fundamental facts, a unified civilian 
space authority, NASA, was born. 

Perhaps this is the proper place for me 
to give you a thumbnail sketch of this new 
agency, its objectives and its relationships 
with the Department of Defense and other 
agencies of the Government. As a college 
president, I never lost an opportunity to talk 
about education—one never knows what 
mind or what pocketbook may respond to 
the needs of a college such as the one I have 
had the honor to head—Case Institute of 
Technology in Cleveland, Ohio. Now as a 
public servant, I find myself eager to have 
people understand the nature and work of 
the Space Agency, for here too, the under- 
standing and support of thoughtful people 
is of the utmost importance. 

A so-called independent agency, the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
reports to the President and is charged with 
responsibility for the conduct of the Nation’s 
research, development, and exploration in 
aeronautics and space except for those activi- 
ties having to do primarily with the develop- 
ment of weapons systems, military opera- 
tions of the defense of the United States. 
These latter, of course, are the responsibility 
of the Department of Defense. 

It hardly seems possible, but this new 
agency has been in operation for a period of 
7 months—since October 1 last year. Hav- 
ing read a good bit in the newspapers and 
magazines about NASA and some of the 
Nation’s space projects, you probably wonder 
how we could be so active in such a short 
period of time. This Nation’s acknowledged 
leadership in the field of aircraft design and 
operation has resulted, in large part, from 
the activities of a little known but very 
important governmental agency, the Nation- 
al Advisory Committee for Aeronautics— 
NACA. For 43 years NACA carried out its 
researches in comparative anonymity in three 
great laboratories and two field stations, and 
provided the fundamental information on 
which most of our progress in the aircraft 
field has been based. NACA, with its 8,000 
employees—more than a third of them pro- 
fessionally trained in technology and the 
sclences—was absorbed by NASA on October 
1, 1958, and thus became the base on which 
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the new agency has been erecting its organ- 
ization to cope. with its vastly enlarged 
responsibilities. ` ; 

On December 3 the President transferred 
to NASA from Army jurisdiction the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory located in Pasadena, 
Calif. This laboratory employs a staff of 
some 2,450 people and is operated by the 
California Institute of Technology under 
contract to NASA. Projects whose principal 
objectives were to develop knowledge about 
the environment of outer space were trans- 
ferred from military organizations to NASA 
and with them a number of highly trained 
engineers and scientists joined our ranks. 
These projects included the deep space and 
moon probes, the Vanguard satellite program, 
and several programs directed toward the 
provision of more adequate propulsion sys- 
tems for satellite and deep space activities. 
Thus we found ourselves with manpower, 
laboratories, and an operating program of 
no small dimensions even though it had been 
developed in an unbelievably short time. 

As of the end of this fiscal year—June 30 
next—NASA will employ about 9,000 people, 
and our plans for fiscal year 1960 call for an 
additional staff of about 1,000 persons, most- 
ly in the technical areas. Total funding for 
the current fiscal year, made up of the appro- 
priation by the Congress to our predecessor, 
NACA, of a similar but smaller appropriation 
to NASA itself, and of funds transferred to 
NASA by the military is in the neighborhood 
of $385 million. Funds requested by the 
President and now under review by Congress 
will provide $485 million for the 1960 fiscal 
year. 

The relationship of our activities in NASA 
to those of the Department of Defense is 
one that some people find confusing. With 
a little explanation, I think the situation 
will become more understandable. Vehicles 
designed for peaceful exploration of space 
can also be used for military operations— 
just as airplanes and automobiles can be 
used for military purposes. The Space Act 
separates these two kinds of activity, giving 
the bulk of the responsibility for the develop- 
ment of vehicles for peaceful exploration to 
NASA, and reserving the exploitation of their 
defense capabilities to the Armed Forces, as 
I have noted earlier in this discussion. At 
the same time, the act creates channels to 
insure the coordination of research activities 
and developmental projects carried on by 
NASA or the Department of Defense. 

Fundamentally, space is an extension of 
the atmosphere directly overhead. The 
rockets which we are using to roll back the 
frontiers of space are lineal descendants of 
the first Wright Brothers airplane, through 
the jet, which is an air-breathing rocket with 
wings. Until now, aircraft of the most ad- 
vanced types have been developed normally 
by the military services, and only later con- 
verted to civilian use. This has been true 
of rocket development, too, in the opening 
phases of space exploration, 

With a single exception—the small Van- 
guard satellite vehicle, which was designed 
solely for scientific research as a contribu- 
tion to the program of the International 
Geophysical Year—all the satellites and space 
probes which have provided data on condi- 
tions outside the atmosphere—the Russian 
sputniks and Mechta, as well as our own Ex- 
plorers, Pioneers, Discoverers, and Project 
Score—haye been lofted into space by rockets 
which were conceived originally as military 
boosters. 

NASA has made use of these military vehi- 
cles, suitably modified, ever since it went into 
active operation in October of last year, be- 
cause they were the only rocket booster sys- 
tems available with power enough to put 
even a modest payload into orbit or to send 
an electronic messenger beyond the moon. 
For at least another year or so, we will be 
dependent on military boosters for our basic 
powerplants. 
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But NASA and the Department of Defense 
have already begun several projects which 
will provide, in the years ahead, a variety of 
propulsion systems that will permit the full 
exploitation of our interests in the space 
environment, whether for civilian or military 
purposes. With these projects underway, 
we are turning our full energies to the basic 
tasks of planning for space exploration and 
the application of the new knowledge we are 
sure to acquire to projects beneficial to man 
the world over. And this brings me to a 
brief discussion of our activities in the inter- 
national field. 

I would like to quote briefly from the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958, 
establishing the agency. The act opens with 
a declaration of the basic policy of the United 
States as it states “that activities in space 
should be devoted to peaceful purposes for 
the benefit of all mankind.” It goes on to 
assert, as the first objective of our country 
in extra-terrestrial operations, that these ac- 
tivities are to be conducted in such a way 
as to “contribute materially to * * * the ex- 
pansion of human knowledge of phenomena 
in the atmosphere and space.” 

I ask you to consider those two state- 
ments—that space activities “should be de- 
voted to peaceful purposes for * * * all 
mankind” and that they should “contribute 
***to * * the expansion of human 
knowledge.” That policy is in the endur- 
ing tradition of American poliitcal philos- 
ophy, from the Declaration of Independence 
to our own time. In matters of great conse- 
quence, we have usually attempted to look 
beyond the immediate prospect of gain or 
self-service, to acknowledge the effect of our 
actions on humanity as a whole. 

In accomplishing these objectives, we are 
directed by the act to cooperate with other 
nations and groups of nations—to promote, 
in every way possible, the peaceful applica- 
tions of our work in space. 

The specific language reads thusly: “The 
Administration, under the foreign policy 
guidance of the President, may engage in 
a program of international cooperation in 
work done pursuant to the act, in the peace- 
ful application of the results thereof, pur- 
suant to agreements made by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

A very substantial beginning has been 
made by this Nation on a program of inter- 
national cooperation in space research. In 
the diplomatic field, as long ago as January 
1957—months before the Russians orbited 
their first satellite—the United States pro- 
posed in the United Nations that a study be 
made for assuring peaceful use of outer 
space. We continue to be prepared to par- 
ticipate in such a study. 

In furthering our broader objective of co- 
operating with other nations and groups of 
nations in promoting peaceful applications 
of space programs, we have made greater 
progress. In November 1958 this country 
joined with 19 other countries in sponsor- 
ing a resolution calling for creation of a 
special United Nations committee to study 
and report on the peaceful uses of outer 
space. 

This resolution was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the U.N. on the 13th of last 
December and 18 countries, including the 
United States and the Soviet Union, were 
named as members of this Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 
I am sorry to say the Soviet Union was not 
present yesterday when the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee held its first meeting. 

I regret their unwillingness to take part 
in these discussions. I am glad to say, in- 
cidentally, that NASA is participating in 
the meeting of the Ad Hoc Committee, 
through its Deputy Administrator, Dr. Hugh 
L. Dryden, who has been designated as an 
alternate representative of the United States. 
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Another avenue of peaceful cooperation 
in space has been opened up by the Com- 


mittee on Space Research—better known as 


COSPAR—of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions. Through the American 
scientists on this Committee, we have offered 
to make available to this international body, 
a propulsion vehicle system to carry aloft 
a payload to be developed and supplied by 
one or more members of the group. Con- 
sultation is now going forward and we have 
hopes that such a project will become a 
reality within 2 years. 

One of the vital elements in any space 
operation is the tracking of the space pay- 
load. Through stations located at strategic 
spots around the globe, we are able to keep 
in constant radio communication with the 
flight of a satellite or an interplanetary ve- 
hicle, regardless of its path or the diurnal 
rotation of the earth. In this way, we re- 
ceive the data which it transmits. We study 
the effect of space conditions on its orbit 
or trajectory; make corrections in its atti- 
tude or course; and activate instruments 
for special purposes—for instance, to survey 
the far side of the moon. In the case of 
@ manned space craft, we will maintain 
essentially constant communication with 
the pilot by this means, so that we may 
determine his condition, gain from him in- 
formation which might not be available 
through instrumentation, and bring him 
back safely to a landing on the earth. 

In this part of our program, we are for- 
-—. tunate in having close relations with many 

other countries, in all parts of the world. 
By contrast, the Soviet Union is largely con- 
fined to its own land area, and those areas 
immediately adjacent to it. A space vehicle 
passing out of direct contact with the Eura- 
sian land mass is lost to the Russians, until 
the earth's motion—or its own—brings it 
back into electronic view. 

In addition to the Goldstone tracking sta- 

tion that NASA operates in the Mojave Desert 

north of Barstow, Calif., and others at widely 
separated points on U.S. territory, we have 
for some time had the benefit of observa- 
tions made by the 250-foot radio telescope 
at Jodrell Bank, in Manchester, England. 

We have similar arrangements with radio 

tracking facilities in half a dozen other 

nations. 

Agreements were recently completed by 
NASA calling for the operation, by nationals 
of these countries, of tracking stations in 
Chile and Peru. Negotiations are now in 
progress with other nations covering the 
operation of similar stations, originally a 
part of the IGY program and several new 
stations. Together, these stations will give 
the United States—and the countries as- 
sociated with us in space research—a world- 
wide tracking and data acquisition network, 

capable of keeping space vehicles under con- 
tinual surveillance in any orbit or trajec- 
tory. In this way, too, countries unable to 
devote great amounts of capital funds to the 

undertaking of space research can make a 

significant contribution to the total effort 

and can begin to develop their capabilities 
in this field. 

Other nations have expressed varying de- 
grees of interest in providing additional 
launching or tracking sites for use in joint 
operations with the United States, and in 
providing payload instrumentation to obtain 
specific data needed by their research insti- 
tutions. For years, this Nation has had co- 
operative p in atmospheric research 
with Canada. In all of these projects, we are 
sincerely interested in teamwork with people 
in other countries. We will be delighted to 
discuss with any nation, including Soviet 
Russia, or any group of nations, the develop- 
ment of a truly cooperative program of scien- 
tific exploration in space. 

I have a particular reason for my belief 
that a program of international cooperation 
in space is important. Science knows no 

national boundaries. As a matter of fact; 
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science is truly an international language. 


and provides a meeting ground for people 


where the solutions to problems are depend-: 


ent on facts rather than on emotions. In the 
arena of international politics, men may con- 
nive and cajole, may practice deception and 
deceit and may fail to deal objectively with 
the problems that face them. In the scien- 
tific arena, there is an area of definite truth 
toward which men of all countries work. 

Today's world is one which is increasingly 
dependent on technology and science for its 
welfare, even for its survival. Thus, the tech- 
nically trained man—the man who under- 
stands and accepts the basic scientific 
truths—is finding himself involved, to an 
ever increasing extent, in the debates on 
matters of international importance which 
rest, at least in part, on an understanding of 
the meaning and application of his discov- 
eries. 

The facts of atomic fission, of the energy 
levels required for any of a variety of space 
missions, of the basic physical laws of na- 
ture—these are facts on which men of all 
nations can agree—and ultimately do. With 
technology so intimately intertwined in our 
economic and material life, it seems clear to 
me that the ability to agree on the scientific 
facts of life provides the takeoff point for 
ultimate agreement or compromise in the 
economic and political realms which are in- 
creasingly sensitive to technological develop- 
ments. 

It will take time, but if we refuse to be 
confused by the facts, if we are patient and 
learn how to use wisely the knowledge and 
advice of the scientist on matters where his 
expert knowledge is involved, real interna- 
tional progress will result, I am sure. 

Now, before I close, may I get something 
else off my chest? From time to time, I have 
been disturbed by the tendency of many 
Americans to oscillate between forlorn dis- 
couragement and heady optimism, as they 
view the day-to-day situation in the contest, 
for leadership in space. Each time the Soviet 
Union attains a noteworthy success with a 
satellite or a space probe—and the four that 
they are known to have launched have been 
most impressive—I hear it said that we are 
hopelessly behind them. Every time we place 
an instrumented package in space and there 
have been nine so far, achieving various de- 
grees of success—I am asked whether we 
haven't finally caught up with—or passed— 
the Russians. 

The truth is that our standing at this 
moment, in the competition for technical 
mastery of space, is somewhere between the 
two extremes. We are not hopelessly behind 
the Russians. On the other hand, we haven't 
yet caught up, and certainly haven't left 
them far behind. Any other estimate of the 
situation would be based on irrational fear 
or, worse, on heedless optimism. 

The diversity of our space experiments, 
and the ingenuity demonstrated by the re- 
sults of our efforts to date, have given us 
valuable experience and increasing confi- 
dence in this new activity. We are sup- 
ported by the world’s largest and most ver- 
satile industrial complex. Of increasing im- 
portance to this program will be the co- 
operation which we can expect from our 
allies scattered over the free world. 

Our object is not merely to secure the 
widest possible dispersion of our own space 
activities, but to foster international pro- 
grams to the fullest extent that we can— 
always bearing in mind the broad outlook 
of the statesmen who gave us our charter— 
that we think of the exploration of space as 
an undertaking for the energies of mankind 
as a whole—not just another exercise to se- 
3 the political advantage of any one na- 

ion, 

In this connection, I like to recall the 
words of my good friend, Dr. Lawrence M. 
Gould, president of Carleton College in 
Northfield, Minn, Dr, Gould said: e 
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“I do not believe the greatest threat to 
our future is from bombs or guided missiles. 
I don't think our. civilization will die that 
way. I think it will die when we no longer 
care—when the spiritual forces that make 
us wish to be right and noble die in the 
hearts of men * * +, Notable civilizations 
have died from within, and not by conquest 
from without * * *. It happened slowly, in 
the quiet and the dark when no one was 
aware. 

“If America is to grow great, we must * * * 
rediscover and reassert our faith in the spir- 
itual, non-utilitarian values on which Amer- 
ican life has really rested from its begin- 
ning.” 

For many people of the generation now 
coming to maturity, those values will be 
found in space exploration, as we once found 
them in our migration to the West. They 
will be realized in the concerted effort by 
mankind to extend our province toward the 
stars. 


AN AMERICA ON THE MARCH— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day of this week the distinguished ma- 
jority leader spoke in Harrisburg, Pa., 
before an enthusiastic gathering of 
more than 5,000 Democrats at our an- 
nual Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner. 

It may be of some interest to our 
friends on the other side of the aisle, 


and perhaps to some on this side, that 


each one of the Democrats present paid 
$100 for the privilege of listening to 
the distinguished. majority leader. I 
may say he did not disappoint any of 
them, and his talk was well worth the 
price. He delivered an outstanding ad- 
dress, entitled “An America on the 
March.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 


of the speech made by the distinguished- 


majority leader may appear in the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN AMERICA ON THE MARCH 
(Address by Senate Democratic Leader 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON Pennsylvania Victory 

Day Dinner, Harrisburg, Pa., May 5, 1959) 

Mr. Chairman, Governor Lawrence, fellow 
Democrats, we meet tonight as Democrats 
have always met—devoted to the public 
trust, dedicated to the Nation's unity, and 
committed by the faith in our hearts to a 
confident tomorrow for a confident and un- 
afraid America, 

Of our party's past, we are justly proud. 
Through more than a century, its victories 
have been the people's triumphs—and under 
its stewardship our Nation has reached its 
greatest hours. Whenever the times have 
demanded strong leadership, America has 
found its strength in the Democratic Party. 

When America needed vision, there was 
Thomas Jefferson. When democracy needed 
a champion, there was Andrew Jackson. 
When peace needed courage, there was 
Woodrow Wilson. When men needed faith, 
there was Franklin D. Roosevelt. When 
freedom stood most in need of strength, 
there was Harry Truman. 

Tonight—as we meet here—the times once 
more demand strong leadership. The cen- 
tury itself cries out, in the name of freedom, 
for a reassertion of the greatness of America. 

To this call, Democrats must respond, not 
for the glory of our party, but for the great- 
ness of our Nation. ` 

We shall not fail. 
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DEFEAT TO VICTORY 


I remember—and I know you have not 
forgotten—that 6 years and 6 months ago 
we stood in the oblivion of defeat. There 
were prophecies all around that the Demo- 
cratic epoch was at an end—and that our 
party would never be a national factor again. 
But today our party stands as a majority 
party in the Nation. 

The Democratic Party is now the majority 
party of the States, of the cities, of the local 
governments, of the National Congress; the 
majority party of all sections—North, South, 
East, and West. 

What is responsible for these gains? I 
believe the answer is responsibility itself. 


MAJORITY PARTISANS 


When we were placed in the minority po- 
sition, Democrats rejected the minority role. 
We did not obstruct, we did not divide, we 
did not oppose for the sake of opposition 
alone. 

We laid aside the narrow partisanship of 
parties. We remained what Democrats have 
always been—and must always be—responsi- 
ble partisans of the American majority. That 
is why we hold the trust of the majority 
today. That is why in the last election, 
America’s voters granted the Democratic 
Party one of the greatest congressional vic- 
tories in history. 

For all the gains we have made, our work 
is not complete. The ultimate position and 
power of the American system remains in 
the hands of the Republican Party—parti- 
sans who stand astride the most narrow base 
of public responsibility in our times. Re- 
jected at the State level, rejected at the 
municipal level, overwhelmingly rejected at 
the congressional level in 1954, 1956, and 
1958, these partisans remain entrenched in 
one last stronghold, the Executive. 

There they pass the final judgment upon 
the will of the American people and the 
life the people shall have. Because of this, 
the people are now approaching what may 
be the most fateful decision in the history 
of our party system. 


DIVIDED GOVERNMENT MUST GO 


These times clearly require that our Na- 
tion be the strongest force in the shaping 
of tomorrow’s world. Prolonged divisions 
within our Government can only blunt that 
force and sap that vital strength. For what 
lies ahead, America must have one purpose, 
one faith, one understanding in its leader- 
ship. The day of divided government must 
end. 

The next Senate will be Democratic. The 
next House will be Democratic. The next 
administration must be Democratic. The 
division of purpose and faith and under- 
standing in our national leadership must 
not continue—for the years immediately 
ahead will determine the role and the po- 
sition of our Nation in the affairs of this 
world for the remainder of the century. 

THE CHALLENGE 

We stand today 175 million people in a 
world of nearly 3 billion human beings, a 
minority of 17 to 1. Our country has and 
has always had—friends and allies who be- 
lieve in freedom. Without them, our liber- 
ties might have perished long ago. Yet we 
must face reality. Two-thirds of the 
world’s people live outside our present al- 
liances, either committed to oppose us or 
uncommitted to our support. 

Flung down before us now is a Commu- 
nist challenge to wrestle for the soul of 
these uncommitted lands. The struggle is 
not to be won by arms, it is to be won by 
the force of the examples of our two sys- 
tems, and the century itself is the prize. 
Freedom versus communism, Liberty ver- 
sus tyranny. 

It is the whole intent of Communist pur- 
poses—in Asia, in the Middle East, in Africa, 
and eyen in our own hemisphere—to en- 
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circle the West with the ties of Communist 
commerce and culture. Tomorrow's deci- 
sions will determine the role of freemen 
throughout the world. 

The Communists would leave us standing 
as an island of yesterday in a rising red sea 
of a Communist tomorrow. This must not 
be. 

A DECISIVE MOMENT 

America must take up the Communist 
challenge and master it with the same bold- 
ness embodied in the answer given to armed 
aggression by this Nation under a confident 
President, Harry S. Truman. 

It is my conviction that our Nation has 
not stood at so decisive a moment since 
Woodrow Wilson laid before us the great op- 
portunity to lead the world to a lasting 


peace. 

This time there must be no division of 
America’s leadership, and no obstruction of 
America’s response by selfish partisanship. 
The struggle now lies in young lands, in 
hopeful lands, in lands where men stand 
fresh and strong, eager for the adventure of 
shaping their own destiny and fulfilling 
their own promise. 


THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 


If our voice is to be heard at all above 
the anvil of the century, it must not be the 
yoice of an America grown old, an America 
grown tired, an America beset by doubts. We 
must speak the language of a nation still 
young and strong, the universal language of 
example. 

Most of the world’s people live off the soil. 
We must offer our own farmers more than 
a veto. 

The world’s billions yearn for a living 
wage. We must manifest more than a stud- 
ied unconcern for our own unemployed. 

New nations are searching for ways to 
overcome chronic depression. We must not 
present a travesty of a partisan veto against 
the revitalizing of our own regions. 

To a world which has long known nothing 
but unrelieved poverty and sickness and 
hunger and ignorance, this rich America 
must not plead that it is impoverished—and 
can no longer afford the prosperity of its 
own people or the leadership of men who 
would be free. 

At issue here is the tomorrow of America. 
That is the issue for the fateful decision the 
people must make in 1960. The commit- 
ment of the parties is clear. 


THE OLD GUARD 


By its own record, the Old Guard of the 
Republican Party is committed to an Amer- 
ica in retreat. Its highest purpose has 
been—and still is—withdrawal from those 
programs which have brought Americans 
prosperity. It seeks its glory now in the 
exercise of a veto over the people’s progress. 

Two years ago they threw old Joe Smith 
out of the hall. This year they even threw 
old Joz Martin out for letting Joe Smith 
get in. 

Let’s keep these facts before us: The is- 
sue for 1960 is not Dwight Eisenhower. This 
good man is not the Republican Party. All 
Democrats—as warmhearted Americans— 
wish him well when he retires to the hap- 
pier life of his Pennsylvania farm. For 
the Republican Party, the new face of 1952 
is leaving. 

MASSIVE VETO 

Out of the past, there is now returning 
to command of that party the men of other 
years, Those dedicated to preserving the 
status quo who relinquished the helm of the 
Republican Party in 1952 never let go their 
mortgage on its soul. They are foreclosing 
that mortgage now. 

By the slogan they have chosen for 1960— 
and the course they have chosen for 1959— 
their intent is clear. They mean to use the 
executive branch to exercise a massive veto 
over the 20th century, and we must see 
that the people understand that this is their 
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intent. The Republicans who must face the 
people at the polls concede it is time to give 
up the effort to take us back to McKinley. 
But those who hold the purse strings of 
the Republican Party won’t give up their 
grip. 

When the people come down to face the 
issue of America’s tomorrow, this must be 
before them. The old image of the Republi- 
can Party is really once more; its platform 
is a platform of vetoes; its promise is a prom- 
ise of withdrawal; its commitment is to an 
America divided—an America in retreat. 


AN AMERICA UNAFRAID 


Against this, the Democratic Party stands 
today—as it has always stood—for an un- 
afraid America, an America on the march, 
Ours is the image and reality of responsi- 
bility. 

In those concerns of war and peace, in- 
volving our relations abroad, Democrats 
have—as responsible Americans—stood with- 
out partisanship behind our Nation’s Presi- 
dent. We shall always stand behind him 
when he stands for strength. 

But Democrats in Congress have done 
much more. Democrats have kept America 
on the march. We have been responsive to 
the needs of the workingman, the widows, 
the jobless, the small businessman, and the 
large industries which have fallen sick. 

We have acted to bring depressed regions 
back to life, to assist the cities, to add 
strength to the Nation, to carry America into 
the space age and jet age. 

Hawaiian statehood had been on the cal- 
endar for 40 years, and a Democratic Senate 
passed it in 4 hours. 

Limiting debate had been on the calendar 
for nearly 30 years, and a Democratic Senate 
acted in 3 days. 

And it was a Democratic Senate that gave 
the Nation the first civil-rights bill in 82 
years. 

This is responsibility. This is the kind of 
strong leadership Americans want from all 
their Government, at all levels. 

We Democrats have rejected the rule of 
veto. The Republicans have embraced it. 
The rule of veto will add no strength to 
a party. It will take strength away from 
the Nation. The Republican veto of to- 
morrow must be overridden by the people. 

It is our duty to lead the people to the 
victory they deserve, and to deserve our- 
selves the trust placed in us. 


RESPONSIVE TO THE PEOPLE 


To be deserving, Democrats must first be 
responsible. In the majority, we must never 
become the partisans we refused to be when 
we were in the minority. 

We must be responsive to the people. Let 
us account to the people for saying “yes” 
to their needs, and leave the Republicans 
to explain the “no” of their vetoes. 

Democrats must be candid and cour- 
ageous. As we must have the courage to 
be liberal when the public well-being re- 
quires it, so we must have the candor and 
integrity to be conservative when responsi- 
bility demands it. Our strength lies not in 
slogans or lines or labels but in the demon- 
stration of our capacity to lead responsibly. 

To be deserving, we must remain united 
for unity is the very purpose of parties. The 
people will not long maintain in power those 
who serve factions, nor will they entrust 
power to factions. 


PLAIN PURPOSES 


Finally, for the tomorrow of America, we 
must speak our purposes plainly, for the 
people are eager to hear again the forthright 
language of a confident America. 

We seek peace through vigilance. We 
would keep freedom through strength. We 
respect our allies. We cherish our neighbors. 

We acknowledge only tyrants as our ene- 
mies and we cover the friendship—under 
freedom—of those now subject to such 
tyranny. We will not yleld an inch of free 
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soll and we regard it of equal import that 
there be no waste of a year nor a day of 
freedom's opportunity. 

We stand for an America at work, an 
America on the march. We seek for all our 
people expanding opportunity, a nation 
without lines of class or caste, a nation 
where capital and labor may trust and re- 
spect their government and be trusted by it, 
a nation where no one is forgotten, where 
young have faith and the aged have hope, 
and the least stand equal to the greatest. 

Our purposes are the purposes of America 
since the Nation came to being. This is 
what we must express by what we say and 
what we do. In the simplicity and courage 
of our faith, we shall prove ourselves deserv- 
ing and be entrusted with the moment of 
America’s greatest promise. 


AID FOR TIBETAN REFUGEES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, day be- 
fore yesterday I received from four dis- 
tinguished Americans—Lowell Thomas, 
Justice William O. Douglas, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, Jo- 
seph C. Grew, formerly Under Secretary 
of State, and Congressional Representa- 
tive WALTER H. Jupp—a telegram calling 
my attention to the tragic condition in 
which a large number of refugees from 
Tibet find themselves in India. 

This telegram was a plea for the Amer- 
ican people to open both their hearts 
and their pocketbooks to provide the 
money necessary for drugs, clothing, and 
shelter for these victims of Red Chinese 
tyranny. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the telegram may appear at this point 
in my remarks; and I urge all my col- 
leagues and those to whom the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD goes to respond to the 
request of these distinguished Americans 
with the same openheartedness which is 
so characteristic of the American people, 
and perhaps there will be a response, 
similar to that which occurred at the 
time of the outrage in Hungary, to help 
the unfortunate people on the other side 
of the world, as an example of our gen- 
erosity and sympathy. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Tonk, N.Y. May 5, 1959. 
The Honorable Joseru S. CLARK, Jr., 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As expression American people’s concern 

for Tibetan people flee Red terror, we have 

nized nonpartisan emergency commit- 
tee for Tibetan refugees and have offered 
Indian authorities fullest cooperation. Yes- 
terday our mission in India cabled dimen- 
sions Tibetan tragedy. Quote 10,000 newly 
arrived Tibetan refugees including many 
wounded from recent fighting joined addi- 
tional 8,000 who have escaped since Novem- 
ber. Sickness widespread. Local resources 
totally inadequate to provide relief. Medi- 
cal aid desperately needed, particularly sulfa 
drugs, vitamins, antibiotics, all kinds relief 
supplies, also food, clothing. Beg you do 

yi your power mobilize American 
aid behalf Tibetan friends end quote. Amer- 
icans who responded so generoulsy during 
Hungarian refugee crisis can do no less in 
Tibetan tragedy. Please send your most 
generous tax deductible contribution to 
J. Peter Grace, treasurer, American Emer- 
gency Committee for Tibetan Refugees, 17 
Park Avenue, New York, so that we may 
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begin relief program immediately. We count 
on your generous response. 
LOWELL THOMAS, 
WIL LIAN O. DOUGLAS, 
JOSEPH C. GREW, 
WALTER H. JUDD, 


AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
Friday the public relations committee of 
the Air Pollution Control Association met 
in Columbia, S.C., which is considered a 
model city among communities with ac- 
tive programs designed to keep the at- 
mosphere clean. The committee assem- 
bled in the capital of South Carolina at 
the instance of one of its members, D. C. 
Galloway, Columbia’s air pollution con- 
trol officer. 

I believe that the meeting in this locale 
will prove most helpful to the APCA 
committee and to the entire membership 
of the organization, for during their 
short stay the visitors discovered one 
important reason why Columbia’s air 
pollution control program has been so 
effective. At a luncheon, a group of 
individuals who typify dedicated civic- 
minded men and women took time out to 
sit down and meet Columbia’s guests. 
Executives of the chamber of commerce, 
city officials, and representatives of 
private business organizations were in 
attendance. From this affair the com- 
mittee learned that close cooperation of 
citizens’ groups and individuals with air 
pollution control officials is all-important 
to any air sanitation program. 

During the luncheon an invitation 
was extended to the APCA to hold an an- 
nual meeting in Columbia. I hope that 
it will not be too long before the organ- 
ization comes to South Carolina for a 
convention. The APCA has for more 
than half a century been responsible for 
remarkable progress in the science of 
reducing atmospheric pollutants. Its 
membership is made up of municipal, 
State, and Federal air pollution experts 
and representatives of private industry 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. 


To experience the effectiveness of 
APCA’s contributions, one needs only 
to recognize the conditions which would 
prevail in the absence of air pollution 
control programs in our industrial cities. 
The old assumption that industrial 
smoke, gasses, fumes, and odors are a 
sign of prosperity is no longer accept- 
able. Our air pollution control engi- 
neers have shown how to enjoy a high 
rate of industrial activity and a clean 
atmosphere at the same time. They ap- 
plied technical knowledge to the boiler 
room and proved that any fuel can be 
burned with little or no smoke if proper 
equipment and proper combustion 
methods are utilized. They are con- 
tinuing to develop new devices and tech- 
niques for the further reduction of at- 
mospheric pollutants. 

Throughout its history, the APCA has 
met regularly to exchange information 
without any cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. I might point out at this time 
that the Senate recently approved a bill 
to extend the work of the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Department in the 
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field of air pollution. I am hopeful that 
this agency of the Federal Government 
will proceed with economic caution so 
that the work of the APCA will not be 
duplicated and that no nonessential of- 
fices or activities will be established. In- 
dustrial communities throughout South 
Carolina are vitally interested in ad- 
vancing air pollution control, but we 
consider it a local problem and are pre- 
pared to deal with it as such. 

When the APCA meets in Los Angeles 
next month at its 1959 annual meeting, 
I trust that the board of directors will 
give close attention to Columbia as a 
site for a forthcoming convention. We 
can be sure that everyone in South Caro- 
lina will welcome the opportunity to be 
host to this outstanding organization. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF SIGMA DELTA CHI 
FRATERNITY 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should like to take this oc- 
casion to pay a belated tribute to Sigma 
Delta Chi, the national professional 
journalism fraternity. 

During the latter half of April, when 
the time of the Senate was consumed 
largely by labor legislation, this note- 
worthy organization celebrated its 50th 
anniversary. 

In my State of North Dakota, a ma- 
jority of the professional newsmen be- 
long to Sigma Delta Chi. This frater- 
nity has striven ceaselessly. to promote 
the highest ideals of journalism. I 
think, Mr. President, that it deserves 
special recognition for its dedication to 
the principle that the right to a free 
press demands the standards of objec- 
tivity and truth in exercising that right. 


ASSISTANCE TO INDIANS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
from a lifelong acquaintance with 
American Indians, I sometimes get the 
impression the general public knows less 
about Indian affairs than it does about 
space flight, Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity, or the dark side of the moon. 

There are plausible explanations for 
this misunderstanding. 

One is television. The American In- 
dian covers the TV screen like a mulch. 
A rash of horse operas show him for the 
most time in one of two lights—all bad 
or all good. If he is not massacring set- 
tlers and dragging women off Conestoga 
wagons, then he is the good guy defend- 
ing his hunting grounds, farm, or ranch 
from the depraved whites. 

There are other forces at work dis- 
torting the true picture of the Indian 
situation today. The Nation’s Capital 
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has witnessed several weird demonstra- 
tions in recent weeks. Splinter groups 
of Indians, pawns in the hands of un- 
scrupulous manipulators, have been used 
in publicity stunts designed to mislead 
citizens who are ignorant of Indian af- 
fairs. 

Several such groups have staged dem- 
onstrations here recently, proclaiming 
their independence from the United 
States. The authentic leaders of the 
American Indians are swift to deplore 
and condemn such false prophets. But 
the very valid arguments that Indians 
are loyal Americans cannot in all cases 
catch up with the lie that they are turn- 
ing to other governments for help be- 
cause their own Government is ignoring 
them. 

Our Indian population, as a whole, still 
has a long way to go before emerging 
into the middle of the 20th century, 
equipped to take its place on an equal 
footing with other Americans of a more 
sophisticated rank. 

The Indians are making progress. In 
some areas the progress is dramatic. 
One of the most startling advances has 
been scored by the Navajos of my own 
State. 

It has been a long haul, and the job 
is far from finished. 

However, to my knowledge the Amer- 
ican Indian has made faster gains and 
more of them under this administration 
than any other in the long and some- 
times appalling history of our relations 
with him. 

When this administration took office 
the lag in Indian education was shock- 
ing. The picture still is not perfect. 
But in fiscal 1958 the total enrollment of 
Indian children was up to an all time 
high of 129,760. That is pretty close to 
a 30-percent increase over fiscal 1953. 
Most of this increase was in public school 
enrollment, and it is vitally important to 
have these children grow accustomed to 
living with other children. 

The number of children out of school 
was cut from more than 20,000 to less 
than 9,000. The program for adult edu- 
cation was initiated and has been ex- 
panded to cover 75 Indian communities. 

There is still a need for making higher 
education available to young Indians. 
During fiscal 1958 more than 500 stu- 
dents received Federal loans, grants and 
working scholarships. Tribal groups 
and private organizations also provided 
benefits in this field. Twenty-four 
tribes have set up grant programs to aid 
their collage age members. The Navajos 
have a trust fund of $5 million for this 
purpose. The Jicarilla Apaches have a 
$1 million fund. During the fiscal year, 
the number of youths attending schools 
above the high school level rose to about 
3,800—a gain of 1,500 in the past 3 years 

No one on speaking terms with condi- 
tions on the reservations would attempt 
to argue that their economy is satisfac- 
tory. There is grinding poverty. Wel- 
fare programs are needed. Where the 
States cannot or do not handle the load, 
the Federal Government helps. 

In fiscal 1953 the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs had social workers in 28 agencies 
and field offices. In fiscal 1958 the staff 
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had been expanded to cover 49 such 
Offices. 

Mr. President, under this administra- 
tion the needy Indians have benefited 
substantially from a more adequate gen- 
eral assistance program for reservation 
families. There has been a considerable 
increase in child welfare services. The 
forlorn waifs deprived of their natural 
homes have been getting more and more 
attention in foster homes. In 1953 the 
children in foster homes numbered 585. 
In 1958 their number had grown to more 
than 1,100. During this fiscal 1959, the 
Bureau has undertaken a pilot project to 
quicken the process of permitting home- 
less Indian children to be adopted into 
homes of the highest caliber. 

Now we come to a controversial pro- 
gram. From the spring of 1952 up to 
the present time, more than 28,000 In- 
dian men, women, and children have 
been helped to leave their gloomy pros- 
pects on reservations and relocate in in- 
dustrial areas offering a future with hope. 
In the case of some 20,000 persons, they 
have remained away from their reserva- 
tions. True, that means in the case of 
about 8,000 persons, relocation was not 
successful. 

There are those who say that any ac- 
tion to remove an Indian from his res- 
ervation is a disservice to him.. Those 
critics fail to see the other side of the 
coin. Would it not be heartless to re- 
fuse to assist an individual who asks 
Uncle Sam's help in carving a happier 
life in a new place away from a bleak 
reservation where he cannot support 
himself? 

In addition, an adult vocational train- 
ing program has been established to 
help Indians in improving their skills 
and boosting their earning power. More 
than 1,000 Indians have already taken 
advantage of it and are being trained at 
Government expense; 

Since 1953 Indian timber sales have 
dropped. ‘They are down not. quite 4 
percent. But the national average is 
down almost 13 percent. Moreover, the 
decreased cut nevertheless yielded al- 
most 25 percent more income to the In- 
dian owners than in 1953. By 1960 for- 
est inventories and management plans 
will have been completed for three- 
fourths of the Indian commercial forest 
lands. 

Mr. President, the Indian people bene- 
fit in the amount of an estimated $6 
million annually in actual income or 
free use of range land. I have seen on 
Indian reservations some of the finest 
range rehabilitation work I have seen 
anywhere. The Bureau is working on 
other items of resource management. It 
is very encouraging. 

One of the major aims of the Govern- 
ment’s resource work for Indians is to 
improve the productive capacity of res- 
ervation lands so that they will support 
the largest possible number of Indian 
families. Even after full development, 
however, these lands cannot realis- 
tically be expected to support more than 
a fractional part of the population on 
most reservations. And the Indian 
population is getting larger all the time. 
What is more, there are many thousands 
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of Indians on the reservations who have 
no interest in farming or livestock rais- 
ing and who would much prefer some 
other type of work. 

For all these reasons, the Bureau has 
wisely supplemented its resource de- 
velopment work on the reservations 
with other activities to help in provid- 
ing more Indian jobs. A program of in- 
dustrial development, begun only in 
1956, has stimulated industry interest in 
the possibilities of tapping the Indian 
reservation labor pool. Thirteen on- 
the-job training agreements have been 
negotiated, with the Bureau subsidizing 
industries in training unskilled Indians. 

In older days many Indians had a 
great deal of trouble qualifying for a 
loan. They were looked down upon as 
bad credit risks, Glenn L. Emmons, the 
present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
did much to combat this attitude when 
he was a banker in Gallup, N. Mex. 
Now, after his 6-year tenure in the Com- 
missioner’s post, total financing for In- 
dians is estimated at $90 million, the 
highest in history. Roughly two-thirds 
of this was furnished by the customary 
lending sources. Since 1953, loans by 
tribes to members have soared from less 
than $10 million to almost $22 million. 

Modern methods of soil and moisture 
conservation are being applied to Indian 
lands. 

In the past 6 years the Bureau classi- 
fied almost 7 million acres and did soil 
surveys on almost 6% million acres. 
More than 2 million acres were placed 
under stripcropping, almost 2 million 
acres were contour-plowed, and more 
than 1 million acres were placed under 
cover crops. 

Thousands of additional acres were 
helped by such conservation measures as 
weed and pest control, seeding and sod- 
ding, and terracing and diking. 

In the past 6 years, more than 50,000 
acres of land have been brought under 
irrigation. The gross value of crops 
from Indian irrigation lands has varied 
over that period from $44 million to 
about $57 million. The gross value from 
Indian-farmed lands alone varied be- 
tween $9 million and $10 million. There 
have been side benefits in the generation 
and transmission of electrical energy, 
materially adding to the Indian economy 
as well as the general public good in the 
areas involved. 

Since the automotive age burst upon 
our country, Indians have been handi- 
capped by the lack of adequate roads. 
From 1953 to 1958, the bureau has sur- 
faced or paved 1,896 miles of roads, 
graded and drained 1,320 miles of roads, 
and built more than 10,000 lineal feet 
of bridges. In that same period the 
bureau has transferred 1,750 miles of 
bureau roads to local governments as an 
integral part of the local road system. 

Mr. President; I could continue. But 
this will serve to give an idea of the 
great strides forward since this admin- 
istration took charge of helping the 
Indian, and helping him to help himself. 

The accomplishments listed here are 
only samples. The Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs and the Department of the Interior 
can look back with satisfaction on their 
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progress to date. The gains already 
achieved are spurs to even greater ones. 

I may interject here that in the late 
1940’s I, a Republican, served under a 
Democratic administration on the Ad- 
visory Committee on Indian Affairs in 
the Department of the Interior. I rec- 
ognize the advancements which were 
made during that period under the 
Democratic administration. But under 
Glen L. Emmons, a man who has spent 
most of his life on the reservation of 
the Navajos and adjacent and other 
Indian reservations, the Indian Bureau 
has done more for the Indians of the 
Nation than it has in any corresponding 
period in the history of our association 
with our Indian friends. 

Our greatest single natural resource is 
people. Improving the lot of the Indian 
people is a goal high on our list of pri- 
orities. This administration is blue- 
printing a program which will in time 
put Indians on a footing with other 
Americans. It is a patient task, and 
sometimes tedious. With the sympa- 
thetic understanding which it deserves 
from every American, the task will be 
surmounted, 

Mr. President, I have stated that the 
task will be surmounted if all Americans 
will give it their sympathetic under- 
standing. I may say that some persons 
in this country seem to be dedicated to 
the idea that the Indians should always 
remain simply Indians, so that our East- 
ern friends who visit the West can see 
Indians with their native headdress; In- 
dians living in hogans; Indians having 
bows and arrows; Indians living as they 
lived when the Spaniards first found 
them 400 years ago. 

Other persons in this country, for rea- 
sons known only to themselves—and I 
must say those reasons are difficult for 
anyone to understand—have taken it 
upon themselves to use the Indians for 
their own self-aggrandizement and their 
own publicity. 

I refer to an incident which occurred 
in Washington only a few weeks ago, 
when a group of Indians were led here by 
white men in an attempt to arrest the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I hap- 
pen to know one of those individuals, 
not personally, because I have instructed 
my staff to throw his letters into the 
wastebasket. I have also asked the Sen- 
ate post office not to deliver his mail to 
me, because I do not want my office to 
bo polluted, even, by this man’s unopened 
The man to whom I refer is a retired 
general of the U.S. Army. As a retired 
officer, he has worn his uniform, which 
he is allowed to do, on the Indian 
reservations, and actually has tried to 
place under civilian arrest the head of 
the largest tribe of Indians in the coun- 
try, Paul Jones, the tribal chairman of 
the Navajos. During a hearing in the 
House last year, this man, became so ob- 
noxious that he actually had to be tossed 
or thrown out of the committee room. 

It is persons like that who are doing 
more to hold back the progress of Indians 
than any other group of people ever did. 
The man to whom I have referred is re- 
sponsible, I am told, for some of the 
Hopis of my State appealing to the 
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United Nations for a decision in a bound- 
ary dispute which the Hopis have had for 
many years with the Navajos. Legisla- 
tion which was sponsored by me, and 
which is specifically designed to solve 
this problem, is being ignored by this 
man, who once held up his hand and 
swore to protect and uphold the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Since he is 
retired from the Army, he probably feels 
he no longer has any responsibility to the 
Constitution and can go to an organiza- 
tion which was established to handle dis- 
putes between nations, not between In- 
dian tribes and the U.S. Government. 

I wanted to add this comment to my 
statement eulogizing the Indian Bureau 
under Glenn Emmons, because I feel the 
true character of the man to whom I 
have referred should be known as he 
travels around the United States, at- 
tempting to fool the people into thinking 
he is a great friend of the American 
Indian. 


REGULATION OF COMPETITIVE 
SIDELINE ACTIVITIES OF D.C. 
TRANSIT SYSTEM 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
the 14th of January, this year, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] intro- 
duced, on behalf of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THuRMoND], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], and myself a bill, S. 304, de- 
signed to insure not only effective regu- 
lation of the D.C. Transit System, Inc., 
but also to insure fair and equal com- 
petition between the D.C. Transit System 
and its competitors. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD a 
most persuasive brief which has been 
prepared by the Honorable Thurman 
Arnold, of the firm of Arnold, Fortas & 
Porter, supporting the purpose of the 
bill and indicating clearly the reasons 
why Congress may validly regulate the 
competitive sideline activities of the 
D.C. Transit System. 

There being no objection, the brief 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ConGress May VALIDLY REGULATE THE COM- 
PETITIVE SIDELINE ACTIVITIES OF THE D.C. 
TRANSIT SysTEM 

THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF CONGRESSIONAL 
REGULATION OF D.C, TRANSIT’S COMPETITIVE 
ACTIVITIES 
(This memorandum speaks primarily of 

S. 304. It relates as well to H.R. 2316, H.R. 


4815, and H.R. 4163, which are identical to 
S. 304.) 


A. The issue 

S. 304 is a statute designed to maintain 
competition. 

D.C. Transit System, Inc., is a utility. It 
has an exclusive franchise to operate a mass 
transportation system in the District of 
Columbia. (Sec. 1, act of July 24, 1956, 70 
Stat. 598, commonly and hereafter referred 
to as the Franchise Act.) In addition, it has 
begun to compete actively in a number of 
private, competitive industries. The pur- 
pose of the bill is simply stated. It is to 
place D.C. Transit on an even competitive 
basis in any activities it may choose to un- 
dertake in competitive fields, 
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S. 304 provides that the transit assets and 
personnel of D.C. may not be used in other 
fields. Under S. 304, D.C. Transit is at per- 
fect liberty to engage in competitive enter- 
prises. Its privilege of providing charter and 
sightseeing services, as contemplated by sec- 
tion 6 of the act and even of other services, 
for which the act made no provision, is not 
affected by the bill. S. 304 merely says that 
if D.C. Transit wishes to exercise that priv- 
ilege it must use separate assets and per- 
sonnel. 

The preservation of competition in inter- 
state and District of Columbia commerce is a 
proper end of congressional action. S. 304 
is thus a valid exercise of powers delegated 
to Congress under the Commerce Clause, 
which empowers Congress to preserve compe- 
tition in interstate commerce, and its com- 
plementary powers under article I, section 8, 
clause 17, of the Constitution, which author- 
izes Congress to enact general police power 
legislation for the District of Columbia. See 
United States v. National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, 339 U.S. 485, 488 (1950); At- 
lantic Cleaners & Dyers, Inc. v. United 
States, 286 U.S. 427, 432-435 (1932). 

The only conceivable constitutional ques- 
tion posed by S. 304 is whether it constitutes 
an impairment of a contractual commitment 
to D.C. Transit from the United States in re- 
spect to competitive activities in the charter 
and sightseeing fields 


B. The facts 


The facts which gave rise to Congress’ con- 
cern and which prompted the introduction of 
S. 304 were first examined by the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business of the House of 
Representatives in Hearings on Complaints 
of Small—and Independent—Businessmen 
Operating Sightseeing Businesses in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 85th Congress, 2d session. 
These hearings, and other sources, indicate 
that: 

1. D.C. Transit has an exclusive franchise 
to operate the mass transportation industry 
in the Washington Metropolitan area. It is 
tax-exempt and immune from competition. 

2. It has used its tax-exempt, monopoly 
resources, particularly busses, maintenance 
facilities, personnel, and advertising facil- 
ities, to compete in the charter, sightseeing, 
limousine, road-paving, truck-selling, and 
motor parts fields. In this competition it 
has operated in many cases at a loss, while 
cutting rates. 

3. D.C. Transit and its affiliates plans to 
expand into other competitive flelds, includ- 
ing package delivéry, truck leasing, building 
construction, office building operation, and it 
plans to operate in other cities. They have 
been negotiating to purchase other transit 
systems in Pittsburgh and New York, with 
similar monopolistic tax-exempt franchises. 
D.C. Transit has recently, for example, re- 
ceived preliminary authority to operate a 
limousine service from Washington to New 
York in competition with private taxpaying 
bus companies. 

4. D.C. Transit’s competitive advantages, 
which flow from its ability to use its tax- 
exempt, monopoly transit resources in com- 
petitive fields, have already had a serious im- 
pact on competition. 


C. Summary of argument 


There are three major reasons why, in 
this context, S. 304 would not constitute an 
impairment of a contractual undertaking. 


1This constitutional issue is raised solely 
in connection with charter and sightseeing 
activities. It is not relevant to activities in 
any other sideline field. The only reference 
to nontransit activities in the Franchise Act 
is contained in section 6. Section 6 speaks 
only of charter and sightseeing. Hence, the 
company could in no event claim special con- 
tractual rights in respect to other enterprises 
and Congress’ powers in these areas are not 
limited by the Franchise Act. 
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1. The Franchise Act does not import a 
contractual commitment in respect to D.C. 
Transit's charter and sightseeing activities. 
Even an outright repeal of section 6, for 
example, would be valid. 

2. S. 304 would constitute one of the “laws, 
rules, and regulations of the District of 
Columbia.” Section 6 reserved to the Con- 
gress the power to enact such laws, rules, 
and regulations in respect to charter and 
sightseeing activities. 

3. In any event, S. 304 is a valid exercise 
of Congress’ police power in the tradition 
of other antitrust laws to insure the preser- 
vation of free competition in commerce, 
which can never be abdicated or contracted 
away. 

D. Discussion 

1. Introduction: The precise limits of 
Congress’ power to abrogate contracts are 
unusually difficult to define. The Consti- 
tution does not contain a provision analo- 
gous to article I, section 10, clause 1. This 
constitutional provision binds only the 
States not to impair the obligations of con- 
tracts; there is no similar language in the 
Constitution applicable to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Thus, if there be any limitation 
on Congress’ power, it is to be found in the 
hazy area of general principles of jurispru- 
dence. See e.g. Continental Illinois Nat. 
Bank & Tr. Co. v. Chicago, R.I. & P.R. Co., 
(294 U.S. 648, 680 (1935)). The doctrine, for 
this reason, has never been clearly defined. 
There remains some confusion as to just 
what kinds of contracts Congress may or 
may not impair. See, for example, Perry v. 
United States (294 U.S. 330, 352 (1935)), 
holding, by way of dicta, that Congress acts 
without its powers in abrogating contrac- 
tual commitments contained in its bonds, 
and Louisville Bridge Co. v. United States, 
(242 U.S. 409, 418 (1917) ), holding that it is 
at perfect liberty under the Constitution to 
impair obligations contained in its Federal 
franchises? See United States v. Bonnell 
(180 F. 2d 145, 146-147 (9th Cir. 1950) ). 

The validity of S. 304, however, does not 
depend on the precise extent to which Con- 
gress is bound under this theory of general 
jurisprudence; the bill is well within Con- 
gress’ power, even if Congress is as strictly 
limited as the States. 

2. D.C, Transit has no contractual right 
to render charter and sightseeing services 
which could be impaired: Although the 
question is not directly raised by S. 304, it 
is quite likely that D.C. Transit has no con- 
tractual right to enter into sideline enter- 
prises, including charter and sightseeing ac- 
tivities, which would be impaired even by 
outright repeal of section 6. 

A franchise is a contract between the gov- 
ernmental grantor and the grantee, D.C. 
Transit System, Inc. v. Pearson, 149 F. Supp. 
18, 24 (D.D.C. 1955). It is a grant by the 
government to a private person giving the 
latter a right, privilege or power to do some- 
thing which he cannot do absent such a 
grant. The Supreme Court said in State of 
California v. Central Pacific Co., 127 US. 
1, 40 (1888): 

“No person can establish a public high- 
way or a public ferry or railroad or charge 
tolls for the use of the same without au- 
thority from the legislature direct-or derived. 
These are franchises.” 

A grant of permission merely to do some- 
thing which is a matter of common right 
open to all cannot be the subject of a fran- 
chise. See New Orleans Gas-Light Co. v. 
Louisiana Light Mfg. Co., 115 U.S. 650 (1885). 

It necessarily follows that the franchise in 
this instance extended only to the provid- 
ing of mass transit services. D.C. Transit 


Congress is not prevented by the Con- 
stitution from passing laws that impair the 
obligation of contracts.” 
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could not operate a mass transportation sys- 
tem in the District of Columbia without a 
specific governmental grant. Thus, section 1 
of The Franchise Act, which provides (70 
Stat. at 598) “there is hereby granted to D.C. 
Transit System, Inc. * * * a franchise to 
operate a mass transportation system of pas- 
sengers for hire within the District of Co- 
lumbia” is a franchise in the true sense. As 
such it is a contract whose obligations can- 
not be impaired by Congress. 

But there is no other franchise in the act 
because there is no provision in the act stat- 
ing that D.C. Transit may provide another 
service, entry into which is limited as a mat- 
ter of law. As to other businesses, in gen- 
eral—paving, limousine service or construc- 
tion, for instance—the act is silent. As to 
charter and sightseeing, it grants a mere au- 
thorization.” Section 6 of the act reads 
(70 Stat. at 599): 

“The corporation is hereby authorized and 
empowered to engage in special charter and 
sightseeing services subject to compliance 
with applicable laws, rules and regulations of 
the District of Columbia.” 

This is not a contractual franchise to pro- 
vide these services. The right to engage in 
the charter and sightseeing business in the 
District is open to all. D.C, Transit did not 
need any special authorization to engage in 
the business. Section 6, consequently, is not 
a franchise. It is instead a permissive au- 
thorization.” It states negatively that the 
grant to D.C. Transit of the franchise to 
operate a mass transportation system shall 
not foreclose the company’s right to provide 
charter and sightseeing services, but noth- 
ing more. The act does not give D.C, Transit 
any special or unique rights in the charter 
and sightseeing business. It provides in ef- 
fect that notwithstanding D.C. Transit’s 
operation of a mass transportation system, 
it can nonetheless engage in the charter and 
sightseeing business. 

Section 6, then, is not a franchise con- 
tract. Congress itself recognized the differ- 
ence. Section 1 characterizes itself as a 
“franchise.” Section 6 conspicuously omits 
any franchise language, and speaks only in 
terms of “authorization.” 

To construe section 6 as a grant of a 
franchised right would be highly anomalous. 
There is no general system of franchising 
charter and sightseeing companies in the 
District. No other firm is required to—or 
could—secure a congressional license in the 
field. Congress implied no disciminatory fa- 
voritism for D.C. Transit over its competitors 
by section 6. Its competitive activities stand 
on the same legal footing as theirs. Its po- 
sition in the industry must be the same: 
it has a license or authorization only. Since 
such authorizations to operate sightseeing 
businesses can be withdrawn at will because 
not the subject of franchises, by the same 
token D.C. Transit does not enjoy an ir- 
revocable franchise to operate in these areas. 

3. The power to regulate D.C. Transit’s 
charter and sightseeing activities is specifi- 
cally preserved: S. 304 is valid, however, even 
if section 6 contained a special contractual 
franchise for charter and sightseeing. The 
bill stands on firmer footing than would a 
statute which repealed section 6 outright. 
It does not withdraw the company’s “au- 
thority” to engage in charter and sightseeing 
privileges. It merely regulates operations 
in those fields. Statutory regulation is 
specifically contemplated and reserved in 
section 6. Hence the bill is in any event con- 
sistent with the statute. 

(a) Congress preserved its power to regu- 
late. By the Franchise Act, D.C. Transit’s 
privilege to engage in charter and sight- 
seeing service is conditional. The Franchise 
Act did grant the company in unconditional 
terms an exclusive franchise to operate a 
mass transportation enterprise. It made 
those operations a monopoly. And it made 
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no provision that those operations would be 
subject to other subsequent “applicable 
laws, rules, and regulations of the District 
of Columbia,”* The act itself established a 
self-contained system of regulation of the 
monopoly, tax-exempt activities. 

Section 6, which deals with charter and 
sightseeing services, however, is another 
matter. It states that the company may 
provide these services, but that its opera- 
tions are to be (70 Stat. at 599) “subject to 
compliance with applicable laws, rules, and 
regulations of the District of Columbia.” 
In this way, Congress, although it provided 
for a self-sufficient scheme of regulation of 
the monopoly transit activities, left open the 
door to other and further regulation of 
charter and sightseeing activities. The com- 
pany's privilege in section 6 is thus subject 
to regulatory legislation such as S. 304. 

(b) Retention or reservation of the power 
to regulate validates future regulatory acts. 
The Supreme Court has recognized the effec- 
tiveness of such reservations ever since the 
Dartmouth College case, 4 Wheat 518, 712 
(1819), and has consistently held that reser- 
vations are themselves a part of the contract, 
the obligation of which is not impaired by 
the Government's later exercise of the power 
to regulate. As Justice Stone said, in Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. v. Jenkins, 297 U.S. 629, 
634-635 (1936), quoting Looker v. Maynard, 
179 U.S. 46, 52 (1900): 

“The reservation of power to amend is a 
part of the contract between the State and 
the corporation and therefore section 10 of 
article I of the Federal Constitution does not 
apply * * * it extends to any alteration or 
amendment ‘which will not defeat or sub- 
stantially impair the object of the grant, and 
which the legislature may deem necessary 
to carry into effect the purpose of the grant, 
or to protect the rights of the public or of 
the corporation, its stockholders or creditors, 
or to promote the due administration of its 
affairs.“ 

(e) S. 304 falls within the reserved power 
to regulate in the Franchise Act. Section 6 
merely gives the company an authorization“ 
to conduct a charter and sightseeing busi- 
ness. S. 304 does not withdraw that author- 
ization. D.C. Transit as a corporation may 
still operate a charter and sightseeing busi- 
ness; indeed it may still, as a corporation, en- 
gage in any competitive business. The bill 
says merely that D.C. Transit may not use 
transit busses, maintenance sheds, personnel, 
and assets in competition with others. This 
does not abrogate the contract right because, 
even if section 6 incorporates a contractual 
undertaking by Congress, it does not include 
the broader contractual commitment to al- 
low those activities to be conducted with 
transit busses and other assets. 

This is plain from the language of section 
6. It says that the company is authorized; 
it does not say anything about the assets to 
be used. Section 6 does not in terms state 
that the company may use its tax-exempt 
transit monopoly busses, maintenance facili- 
ties, and personnel in competitive businesses. 
To say that when Congress authorized the 
company to engage in charter and sight- 
seeing it contractually committed itself to 
permit that authority to be exercised forever 
with transit resources would be to appeal to 
an implication of the language. 

Public franchises are strictly construed 
against the grantee. No right passes which 
is not specified in plain terms. Nothing is 
implied. Louisville Bridge Co, v. United 
States, 242 U.S. 409 (1917), involved a Federal 


Sec. 1 of the act, relating to mass transit, 
provides only that the company is not 
exempt from Virginia or Maryland laws or 
from the Interstate Commerce Act. It 
makes no reference to future Federal regu- 
lation. 
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order to increase the span of a bridge con- 
structed originally in compliance with a Fed- 
eral franchise. The Court said (242 U.S. at 
417-418) : 

“But when private rights of an indefeasible 
nature are sought to be derived from regu- 
latory provisions established in the exercise 
‘of this power [to regulate commerce], the 
case is peculiarly one for the application of 
the universal rule that grants of special 
franchises and privileges are to be strictly 
construed in favor of the public right, and 
nothing is to be taken as granted concerning 
which any reasonable doubt may be raised. 
As this court, speaking through Mr. Chief 
Justice Waite, declared in Newport & C. 
Bridge Co. v. United States, 105 U.S. 470, 480: 
‘Congress, which alone exercises the legisla- 
tive power of the Government, is the con- 
stitutional protector of foreign and inter- 
state commerce. Its supervision of this sub- 
ject is continuing in its nature, and all 
grants of special privileges, affecting so im- 
portant a branch of governmental power, 
ought certainly to be strictly construed. 
Nothing will be presumed to have been sur- 
rendered unless it was manifestly so in- 
tended. Every doubt should be resolved in 
favor of the Government. 

See also the cases cited in City of Para- 
gould v. Arkansas Utilities Co., 70 F. 2d 530, 
533 (8th Cir. 1934), certiorari denied, 293 
U.S. 586 (1934). 

One of the basic reasons for this rule of 
strict construction was expressed in Blair v. 
Chicago, 201 U.S. 400, 471 (1906): 

“Legislative grants of this character should 
be in such unequivocal form of expression 
that the legislative mind may be distinctly 
impressed with their character and import, 
in order that the privileges may be intelli- 
gently granted or purposely withheld. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that grants 
of this character are usually prepared by 
those interested in them, and submitted to 
the legislature with a view to obtain from 
such bodies the most liberal grant of privi- 
leges which they are willing to give. This 
is one among many reasons why they are to 
be strictly construed.” 

The policy of Blair is particularly appro- 
priate here. Section 6 was inserted as new 
language in joint conference contrary to 
accepted procedures. The act was then 
passed by voice vote. It would be totally 
unrealistic to argue that Congress as a whole 
intended section 6 to establish implied rights, 
or even had a specific intent of any sort in 
mind. Thus, in determining whether S. 304 
constitutes an impairment of the D.C. 
Transit franchise, the grant must of neces- 
sity be interpreted narrowly, and not broadly. 
The right to use transit busses did not pass. 
It is not stated in section 6. And nothing 
beyond the stated commitment—to author- 
ize the company—can be read in by impli- 
cation. Thus, S. 304, by requiring separate 
facilities, is not an impairment of a contract 
right and instead constitutes regulation, as 
to which Congress’ power was specifically 
and in terms reserved. 

4. Congress’ police power to preserve com- 
petition could never be contracted away: 
Finally, S. 304 is valid as an exercise of Con- 
gress’ District of Columbia and interstate 
commercial police powers even if section 6 
incorporates an implied contractual obliga- 
tion, and eyen if S. 304 is outside the regu- 
latory power reserved in section 6. The bill 
is based on the congressional police power 
to preserve competition, which can never be 
contracted away. 

(a) At the present time, D.C. Transit is 
using assets of its monopoly, tax-exempt 
transit operation in sideline enterprises to 
compete with independent taxpaying com- 
petitors. It has indicated that it intends 
to exercise this right, not only in the sight- 

and charter activities contemplated 
by section 6, but in other competitive fields 
as well. In several instances, it is using 
these assets, which have been purchased out 
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of tax-exempt transit revenues, and charg- 
ing the costs to transit operations in such 
a way as to compete at ruinous rates with 
independent competitors. 

This presents a problem of fundamental 
concern to the Congress. The threat posed 
by D.C. Transit is that it will use monopoly, 
tax-exempt resources to expand a monopoly 
beyond its lawful bounds into competitive 
fields. None of its competitors can meet 
this competitive advantage. None can re- 
taliate by invading D.C. Transit's legal 
monopoly. None enjoy tax exemption. If 
they are left to their own resources, the 
eventual outcome is obvious. Competition 
in these fields will be destroyed. 

(b) It is a first principle of national 
policy that competition must be preserved 
except where regulated monopoly is un- 
avoidable, and that monopoly, regulated or 
not, must be strictly restrained to the fields 
chosen for it. Congress’ vital interest in the 
policy, and its constitutional power to im- 
plement it, is so clear as to make serious 
debate on the point impossible. 

The antitrust laws are ample precedent. 
The Sherman Act, 26 Stat. 209, 15 U.S.C. 1, 
is the earliest example of such Federal legis- 
lation. It has been applied to block the 
expansion of lawful monopoly on numerous 
occasions and in numerous contexts and in 
each case the legitimacy of Congress con- 
cern has been upheld. In Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Co. v. United States, 226 U.S. 
20 (1912), for instance, the Court held the 
act a valid exercise of congressional power 
forbidding the use of a patent pool to fix 
prices. The patents were a lawful monopoly 
preserve; but they were not to be exploited 
to monopolize other competitive activities. 
The Court said (226 U.S. 49): 

“The added element of the patent in the 
case at bar cannot confer immunity. * * * 
Rights conferred by patents are indeed very 
definite and extensive, but they do not give 
any more than other rights a universal li- 
cense against positive prohibitions. The 
Sherman Act is a limitation of rights, 
rights which may be pushed to evil con- 
sequences, and therefore restrained.” 

So here. D.C. Transit has a legal right: 
its tax-exempt monopoly. S. 304 is designed 
to insure that that right is restrained be- 
fore it is pushed to evil consequences. 
That Congress may restrain the misuse of 
lawful monopolies and hedge their expansion 
about with necessary protections is demon- 
strated by other Sherman Act cases, for ex- 
ample, Gamco, Inc. v. Providence Fruit & 
Produce Bldg., 194 F. 2d 484 (ist Cir.), 
certiorari denied, 344 U.S. 817 (1952) in 
which a group of produce dealers owning a 
natural monopoly in a produce building 
were barred from exploiting that natural 
monopoly to keep out out-of-State competi- 
tors; by United States v. Pullman Co., 50 F. 
Supp. 123 (E.D. Pa. 1943), affirmed by an 
equally divided court, 330 U.S. 806 (1947), 
in which Pullman Co., which enjoyed a 
natural monopoly in the furnishing of sleep- 
ing cars to railroads was compelled to divest 
itself of its ownership in the sleeping car 
manufacturing concern in order to allow 
other manufacturers to compete on even 
terms for the business, and by United States 
v. Aluminum Co. of America, 148 F. 2d 416, 
439 (2d Cir. 1945), in which Judge Hand said: 

“It is, of course, true that a patentee may 
not use his patent as a sanction for extend- 
ing his monopoly beyond its terms.” 

See also United States v. Masonite Co., 316 
U.S. 265, 277 (1942), and Morton Salt Ço, v. 
G. S. Suppiger Co., 314 U.S. 488, 491-492 
(1942). 

One of the common methods of using a 
patent or other lawful monopoly as a sanc- 
tion to extend a monopoly beyond its terms, 
of course, is the tying arrangement. Tying 
arrangements have been condemned under 
the Sherman Act on many occasions. See, 
e.g., International Salt Co. v. United States, 
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392 U.S. 392 (1947). The Supreme Court has 
recently set forth the strong public interest 
embedded in the act which prohibits such 
arran ents. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. v. 
United States, 356 U.S. 1 (1958), involved an 
attempt by the railway company to use its 
monopoly resources—in that case, lands—to 
extend the monopoly beyond its terms, by 
compelling lessees of the lands to ship on 
Northern Pacific. The Court, in holding the 
device illegal, spelled out the basis for Con- 
gress fundamental concern with practices of 
that sort: 

“The Sherman Act was designed to be a 
comprehensive charter of economic liberty 
aimed at preserving free and unfettered com- 
petition as the rule of trade. It rests on the 
premise that the unrestrained interaction of 
competitive forces will yield the best allo- 
cation of our economic resources, the lowest 
prices, the highest quality and the greatest 
material progress, while at the same time 
providing an environment conducive to the 
preservation of our democratic political and 
social institutions. But even were that 
premise open to question, the policy un- 
equivocally laid down by the Act is compe- 
tition.” 356 U.S. at 4. 

Section 7 of the Clayton Act, 38 Stat. 731, 
as amended, 15 U.S.C., sec. 18, is perhaps an 
even clearer and closer analogy. It, too, ex- 
presses the congressional concern with the 
preservation of competition. Section 7 pre- 
vents the acquisition by any company of the 
stock or assets of another which “may * * * 
substantially * * * lessen competition, or 
tend to create a monopoly.” It is designed, 
as is S. 304, to block undesirable expansions 
of economic power when they occur, before 
competition is wholly destroyed or a mo- 
nopoly established; “it is the purpose of the 
Clayton Act to nip monopoly in the bud.” 
Transamerica Corp. v. Board of Governors, 
206 F. 2d 163, 169 (3rd Cir. 1951), cert. den., 
346 U.S. 901 (1953). It applies, not only to 
horizontal acquisitions, but also to vertical 
and conglomerate mergers, United States v. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., 353 U.S. 586, 590- 
593 (1957), to prevent the expansion of eco- 
nomic power out into other industries under 
circumstances which would “lessen compe- 
tition or tend to create a monopoly.” 

(c) It is the very policy of the Northern 
Pacific case and of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act, to preserve competition by limiting the 
spread of monopoly economic power where 
the spread would injure competition, that S. 
304 implements. Like the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts, its purpose is to block the en- 
largement of a lawful monopoly “beyond its 
terms.” To this end, S. 304 would strip D.C. 
Transit of the advantages which accrue to 
the company by virtue of its monopoly status 
when it goes beyond its lawfully prescribed 
monopoly field. It represents an attempt to 
bring about conditions of fair and even com- 
petition. It declares that all the runners in 
the competitive race start on an even footing. 
In this, it represents merely another legiti- 
mate exercise of Congress’ power to pre- 
serve competition and limit lawful monopo- 
Hes to their terms and is part of the great 
statutory tradition. 

Congress did not—and could not—abdi- 
cate its sovereign power to regulate to pre- 
serve the integrity of competition. When 
such a vital public interest is at stake, no 
one, regardless of the nature of his agree- 
ment with the Government, has a contrac- 
tual immunity from needful and legitimate 
regulation. The police power to preserve 
competition is inalienable. Congress could 
not have tied its hands, even if it had clearly 
expressed its intention to do so. 

The principle is as old as the Dartmouth 
College case, 4 Wheat, 518, 629 (1819). It 
found classic expression in Stone v. Missis- 
sippi, 11 U.S. 814, 819 (1880), in which the 
Court said: 

“No legislature can bargain away the pub- 
lic health or the public morals. 


* * . . » 
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“e * * The power of governing is a trust 
committed by the people to the Government, 
no part of which can be granted away. The 
people, in their sovereign capacity, have es- 
tablished their agencies for the preservation 
of the public health and the public morals, 
and the protection of public and private 
rights. These several agencies can govern 
according to their discretion, if within the 
scope of their general authority, while in 
power; but they cannot give away nor sell 
the discretion of those that are to come after 
them, in respect to matters the government 
of which, from the very nature of things, 
must ‘vary with varying circumstances.’ 
They may create corporations, and give 
them, so to speak, a limited citizenship; but 
as citizens, limited in their privileges, or 
otherwise, these creatures of the government 
creation are subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as may from time to time be or- 
dained and established for the preservation 
of health and morality.” 

And the rule was fully stated in Northern 
Pac. R. Co. v. Minnesota ex rel. Duluth, 208 
U.S. 583, 596 (1908): 

“There can be no question as to the atti- 
tude of this court upon this question, as it 
has been uniformly held that the right to 
exercise the police power is a continuing 
one; that it cannot be contracted away, and 
that a requirement that a company or indi- 
vidual comply with reasonable police regula- 
tions without compensation is the legitimate 
exercise of the power, and not in violation 
of the constitutional inhibition against the 
impairment of the obligation of contracts. 
In New York & N. E. R. Co. v. Bristol, 151 
U.S. 556, 567, the doctrine was thus laid 
down by Chief Justice Fuller, speaking for 
the court: 

It is likewise thoroughly established in 
this court that the inhibitions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States upon the im- 
pairment of the obligation of contracts, or 
the deprivation of property without due 
process, or of the equal protection of the 
laws, by the States, are not violated by the 
legitimate exercise of legislative power in 
securing the public safety, health, and mor- 
als. The governmental power of self-protec- 
tion cannot be contracted away, nor can the 
exercise of rights granted, nor the use of 
property, be withdrawn from the implied 
liability to governmental regulations in par- 
ticulars essential to the preservation of the 
community from injury.“ 

See also Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. v. 
Goldsboro, 232 U.S. 548, 558 (1914). 

Numerous cases apply the rule in a variety 
of circumstances that the police power can- 
not be contracted away. Regulations of 
franchised activities sustained over a con- 
tract clause challenge include regulations 
(a) requiring railroads to change grade 
crossings at their own expense, Northern Pac, 
R. Co. v. Minnesota ex rel. Duluth, 208 U.S. 
583 (1908), (b) prohibiting the use of steam 
locomotives on a metropolitan street by a 
railroad company which had a franchise to 
“run cars” over that street, Southern Pac. Co. 
v. City of Portland, 177 Fed. 958 (D. Or. 
1910); or requiring the removal of tracks 
already franchised; (c) prohibiting a com- 
pany from having more than one track in a 
city street although it already had a franchise 
to establish double tracks, Mayor of Balti- 
more v. Baltimore Trust & Guarantee Co., 
166 U.S. 673 (1897); and (d) requiring a gas 
company to shift its pipes from a franchised 
location at its own expense, New Orleans Gas- 
Light Co. v. Drainage Commission, 197 U.S. 
453 (1905). 

In fact, on occasion, where the public 
interest compels it, the Court has even up- 
held the flat and unconditional repeal of 
franchise authority, Stone v. Mississippi, 11 
U.S. 814 (1880), or the outright cancellation 
of exclusive monopoly privileges, Butcher’s 
Union Co. v. Crescent City Co., 111 U.S. 746 
(1884). However, the bill does not go so far. 
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Section 6 is not repealed. The company's 
transit monopoly is unaffected. S.304 merely 
regulates activities under the act. Clearly 
such police power regulation, falling short 
of outright repeal, is valid. An exercise of 
a State’s police power limiting the right of 
a franchise owner will in any event be sus- 
tained if the State action is “regulative of the 
use, but not destructive of the franchise.” 
Grand Trunk W. R. Co. v. South Bend, 227 
U.S. 544, 553 (1913). 

(d) This inherent and inalienable power 
to regulate in order to preserve competition 
is acontinuing one. The mere fact that D.C. 
Transit's section 6 operations were subjected 
to applicable regulatory statutes in effect in 
1956 does not defeat subsequent regulation, 
The power “is not exhausted by being once 
exercised, and, so long as the object is plainly 
one of regulation, the power may be exer- 
cised as often as and whenever the common 
council may think proper. The use of the 
street [by the franchised mass transit mo- 
nopoly] may be subjected to one condition 
today and to another and additional one 
tomorrow, provided the power is exercised 
in good faith, and the condition imposed is 
appropriate as a reasonable regulation, and 
is not imposed arbitrarily or capriciously.” 
Mayor of Baltimore v. Baltimore Trust & 
Guarantee Co., 166 US. 673, 684-685 (1897). 

(e) It follows that S. 304 is valid. It is an 
exercise of Congress’ police power over com- 
merce, just as State statutes insuring the 
maintenance of competition are acts of the 
State police power. Grenada Lumber Co. v. 
Mississippi, 217 U.S. 433 (1910); Smiley v. 
Kansas 196 U.S. 447, 457 (1905). Such police 
power acts, designed to maintain competi- 
tion, cannot be challenged as abrogating con- 
tract rights because no legislature, no mat- 
ter how clearly it expressed its desire to do 
so, could bind the hands of future Congresses 
not to pass subsequent legislation to pre- 
serve competition. The precise issue was 
raised in Hammond Packing Co. v. Arkansas, 
212 U.S. 322, 345 (1908). The Court said, in 
respect to the constitutionality of the local 
antitrust statute, likewise designed to pro- 
tect competition: 

“The contention that to apply the law to 
domestic corporations would, as to such cor- 
porations, cause it to be repugnant to the 
contract clause of the Constitution, is with- 
out merit. The chartered right to do a par- 
ticular business did not operate to deprive 
the State of its lawful police authority, and 
therefore the franchise to do the business 
was inherently qualified by the duty to exe- 
cute the charter powers conformable to such 
reasonable police regulations as might there- 
after be adopted in the interest of the public 
welfare.” 

In short, D.C. Transit has no contract right 
to be immune from legislation designed to 
preserve competition or to limit monopoly. 
Competition is a vital public concern. S. 
304 is designed to insure it, by taking away 
advantages that D.C. Transit has in the race 
with its competitors. The power to enact 
such a fair competition statute could never 
be restricted by a contract of any sort with 
the company. 

The legislation is therefore constitutional. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield for a com- 
ment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator from 
Wyoming knows, the bill is before my 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. I think the Sena- 
tor received a note from me in which I 
gave assurance that as soon as we can 
arrange our hearing calendar there will 
be a hearing on the Senator's bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


SAN LUIS UNIT, CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 44) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project, 
California, to enter into an agreement 
with the State of California with respect 
to the construction and operation of 
such unit, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
insert in the proper place: 

Sec. 1(a). No water provided by the Fed- 
eral San Luis unit shall be delivered in the 
Federal San Luis service area to any water 
user for the production on newly irrigated 
lands of any basic agricultural commodity, 
as defined in the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
or any amendment thereof, if the total sup- 
ply of such commodity for the marketing 
year in which the bulk of the crop would 
normally be marketed is in excess of the 
normal supply as defined in section 
301 (b) (10) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, unless the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture calls for an increase in 
production of such commodity in the in- 
terest of national security. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
amendment speaks for itself. The bill 
proposes to open up some of the most 
fertile areas in the world for cultiva- 
tion. The amendment merely provides 
that none of these lands, while we have 
the present glut of basic commodities, 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, shall be planted to 
such commodities. This provision is vir- 
tually the same as that which was at- 
tached to the upper Colorado Basin 
Project Act which passed the Senate 
some time ago. I believe there cannot 
possibly be any objection to the amend- 
ment. I understand the land probably 
will not be planted to such crops, but 
will be used for the production of fruits, 
vegetables, and items of that character. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator rec- 
ognizes that the agriculture of Cali- 
fornia is a very specialized agriculture in 
many respects. Agriculture in Califor- 
nia is a wholly different system of agri- 
culture from that of most other parts of 
the country, with regard to citrus fruits, 
and so forth. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The products may 
bear the same names, but a great deal 
more of them are produced in a different 
fashion. Californians are very fortu- 
nate when it comes to agricultural pro- 
duction, 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I commend the 
Senator from Georgia for looking after 
the interests of agriculture in this 
country. I assure the Senator that 
once this area is brought into cultivation 
there will not be any difficulty. I hope 
the Senators from California will look 
with favor on the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. This provision, or one 
similar to it, was included in the upper 
Colorado Basin Project Act at my sug- 
gestion when I was chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Furthermore, we in- 
serted a similar provision in bills for 
several other projects. I cannot re- 
member all of them, but I think the 
legislation concerning the Washoe proj- 
ect in Nevada, and laws relating to other 
5 contain provisions similar to 


The purpose of the amendment is to 
make it plain that, by the water develop- 
ment projects, we do not intend to bring 
into production lands which will pro- 
duce crops to be supported by the Fed- 
eral Treasury. It simply does not make 
sense for us to add to our $9 billion sur- 
plus of crops. We had no intention of 
doing that. 

I think the amendment is an excel- 
lent amendment to the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the senior Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend 
from Georgia. 

Do I correctly understand that the in- 
tent of the amendment is to establish a 
ceiling on all basic crops, on the basis of 
what has been raised in the area? That 
is to say, if wheat has been raised in the 
area, the right to raise wheat would not 
be changed? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amendment is 
certainly not intended to affect any al- 
lotment which might be made to the dry 
lands to be reached by the project. I 
rather doubt there would be a great deal 
of wheat planted on lands which would 
be irrigated, but I am not so familiar 
with the topography or climatic condi- 
tions as is the distinguished Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In the hearings before 
the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives one of the witnesses who testi- 
fied stated that some cantaloups, some 
cotton, some wheat, some barley, and 
some alfalfa were now under production. 
On page 93 of the House hearings it is 
stated: 

But if we get a different type of water we 
will go into specialty crops that are not now 
in oversupply. 


Mr. RUSSELL. That is certainly a 
fair statement, and certainly a bid for 
support from those with numerous con- 
stituents who are growing these crops 
under the present acreage allotments, 
many of which are very small. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment ‘“‘5-5-59—A,” and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
lines 2 and 3, it is proposed to strike out 
“except so far as the provisions thereof 
are inconsistent with this Act.” 

On page 10, beginning on line 22, in 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
committee amendment, it is proposed to 
strike out all through line 3 on page 11. 

On page 11, line 4, in lieu of “(b)” 
it is proposed to insert “Sec. 6.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
subject was debated quite thoroughly 
during our session on Tuesday. The 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that day con- 
tains a discussion of the main points 
which are at issue. 

I think the general nature of the 
project should first be understood. The 
Federal Government has already ex- 
pended, through the year 1958, approxi- 
mately $630 million on the Central Val- 
ley project. There has been authorized 
for that project over $200 million more; 
and I assume that in due course of time 
that money will also be appropriated and 
spent. 

The cost of the existing Central Valley 
project to the Federal Government and 
to the taxpayers of the Nation will soon 
therefore be approximately $860 mil- 
lion. 

In addition, this bill makes a new au- 
thorization, on page 11, section 7, of 
$290 million more. As I pointed out on 
Tuesday afternoon, there is also an au- 
thorization in the second sentence of 
section 7 for a further $190 million on 
top of that, for construction of distribu- 
tion systems and drains. In all prob- 
ability, therefore, the Central Valley 
project, with the San Luis unit included, 
will cost the taxpayers of the Nation at 
least $1,300 million and probably more. 

As I have said, from the standpoint 
of the narrow interests of the Middle 
West there are strong reasons to oppose 
the project, for such an expenditure will 
tend to produce crops which will enter 
into competition with the crops of the 
Middle West, notwithstanding the 
amendment which has just been adopt- 
ed. 

Nevertheless, the land is extremely 
fertile. I believe it is primarily voleanic 
ash. Bringing an average of approxi- 
mately 28 inches of water to this land 
will cause it to become extremely pro- 
ductive and very valuable. The coming 
of water, therefore, will confer great 
wealth upon the owners of the land. 

In this connection, I remind Senators 
that through integrated financing with 
the rest of the Central Valley project a 
large part of the cost of the San Luis 
unit is being charged off to power, and 
that the portion which is charged to 
reclamation is interest free, only the 
principal being repaid. Over the course 
of the years, the loss to the Nation in 
interest will be approximately equal to 
the amount of the principal. So the 
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taxpayers of the Nation are being asked 
to assume a burden of many hundreds 
of millions of dollars in order to bring 
this land into cultivation. In the proc- 
ess, they will greatly enrich those who 
hold the land. 

The Senator from Illinois has always 
taken the position that where irrigation 
and reclamation projects are uneconomi- 
cal, as they clearly are in the upper 
reaches of the Colorado, where, because 
of altitude, the growing season is short, 
the cost per acre high, and the crops of 
low value, such projects should not be 
undertaken. Nevertheless, I think it is 
in the national interest, so far as the 
longrun future is concerned, that this 
vast Central Valley, which lies between 
the coast range and the Sierras, should 
be brought under cultivation, provided 
arrangements can be made, so far as land 
ownership is concerned, which will in- 
sure that the land will be cultivated in 
relatively small farms, and not locked up 
in huge haciendas on the Mexican or 
Spanish models. 

As we all know, California inherited 
the Mexican and Spanish land laws, and 
large amounts of land were locked up in 
huge estates. While there has been some 
diminution in the size of these estates 
with the passage of time, I suppose Cali- 
fornia is the one State in the Union 
which, above all others, has the most 
concentrated land ownership. 

In addition, by various devices—not all 
of them reputable—some large landown- 
ers in the Central Valley have acquired 
vast amounts of land, which they hold. 
We discussed one of these holdings on 
Tuesday; namely, the holdings of the 
Southern Pacific Land Co., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway. This company was given 
vast amounts of land as a bonus for 
constructing a railway, which it never 
constructed. The railway was never 
built, but the Southern Pacific Railway 
got at least 120,000 acres of land in the 
San Luis unit service area, and, indeed, 
more as we shall later show. 

So we begin with a huge land accumu- 
lation, acquired in the days when the 
Congress was extremely corrupt, when 
the railways of the Nation bought and 
sold Senators and Representatives at so 
much a head. Now the Southern Pacific 
has this land, which I have indicated on 
the map in red. It is resisting attempts 
to apply the 160-acre limitation law to it. 

There are other large landholdings in 
this area. I shall refer to them in due 
time. One large land company is the 
so-called Boston Ranch Co., which has 
the land designated in yellow on the sec- 
ond map. There are other large hold- 
ings, running into the tens of thousands 
of acres. 

The fundamental issue this after- 
noon—at least on the part of the two 
Senators from Oregon and myself—is 
very simple. Shall the water which will 
be impounded and distributed because of 
this huge Federal investment be used to 
maintain and reinforce this concentra- 
tion of land ownership? Or shall the 
principles of the Reclamation Act to fos- 
ter family farms be applied, namely, to 
provide that Federal water, or water 
made possible by Federal works, shall not 
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be placed upon land in excess of 160 acres 
for each individual owner? 

I wish to point out the extreme mild- 
ness of the so-called 160-acre limitation. 
It was modeled upon the Homestead Acts, 
which, in turn, were based upon the sys- 
tem of cultivation then applying in the 
Middle West to corn farms, wheat 
farms, and dairy farms. It was based 
upon an estimate as to the amount of 
land which could be cultivated by a 
farm family and, for example, three 
horses. 

The land in question, here when water 
is put upon it, will be extremely fertile 
land. With the amendment which the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
was able to get through, in all probabil- 
ity it will be used for fruit ranches and 
for producing lettuce and other vege- 
tables. Those are crops which require 
large amounts of labor, and with respect 
ba which the yield per acre is extremely 

gh. 

I note the presence in the Chamber 
of the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], who lives near one of the 
first big irrigation projects in the coun- 
try, made possible by construction of 
the Roosevelt Dam about 1906. He will 
correct me if I am mistaken. I believe 
a family can make a very good living 
from a 20-acre orange ranch. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Formerly that 
was possible. Speaking of my own par- 
ticular State, the production of citrus 
fruits in Arizona is not as profitable as 
it once was, because of the competition 
from Texas and California. If a farm 
family desired to work hard enough to 
produce field crops such as the Senator 
has described, it could make a good liv- 
ing from 160 acres, but I doubt if it 
could make a living from 20 acres. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Fresno Cham- 
ber of Commerce issued a publication in 
an effort to build up colonization in the 
Central Valley. It made the statement 
that a family could be supported there, 
if it raised oranges on 20 to 30 acres, 
If it raised apricots, 35 acres would be 
required; from 30 to 40 acres would sup- 
port a family if it raised peaches; from 
40 to 50 acres if it raised grapes and 
raisins; from between 60 and 80 acres 
if it raised figs; and between 80 and 120 
acres if it produced alfalfa. This comes 
from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Fresno, Calif. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I say to the Sen- 
ator that, from my meager knowledge 
of agriculture, those figures are sub- 
stantially correct. However, I wished 
to point out that with reference to the 
Senator’s original statement about the 
South River Valley project and the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Dam those figures would 
not apply; namely, that it was no longer 
thought to be profitable to engage in 
citrus farming in those areas. We have 
a number of small farms in and around 
the Yuma area, which are newly irri- 
gated, and which are producing citrus 
for frozen citrus purposes; and the fig- 
ures the Senator has stated would prob- 
ably apply down there. Iam in complete 
agreement with what the Fresno Cham- 
ber of Commerce has said with reference 
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to the possibility of making money from 
the crops the Senator has described. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. His testimony supports 
in the main the point I have been trying 
to make. After all, I do not claim pre- 
cise accuracy, but only approximate ac- 


curacy. 

The point is that on 20 or 30 or 40 or 
50 acres in fruits a family can make a 
good living. All we are proposing to do 
is to enforce the 160-acre limitation. 
If there is only one person in a family, 
he will have that limitation applied to 
him. That means that if he puts the 
land into oranges, he will have enough 
land for about five families. In apri- 
cots, it is enough for four families; in 
peaches, it is enough for four families; 
in grapes and raisins, it is enough for 
three to four families. 

What I am trying to say is that even 
if the 160-acre limitation were to be ap- 
plied rigidly, it would be far above the 
acreage needed for fruit ranchers or 
fruit farmers. 

The 160-acre limitation, moreover, is 
not really a 160-acre limitation. A man 
can take out 160 acres. His wife can 
take out 160 acres. Together, they will 
have 320 acres. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] has pointed out time and 
time again that the man can also have 
his older son take out 160 acres, and his 
Second son can also take out 160 acres; 
and, if he is blessed with a third son, he, 
too, can take out 160 acres. So, a man 
with a wife and three children can take 
out 800 acres and raise fruit on the land 
and have over 15 or 20 times as much 
land as is needed to maintain a family. 

Our attempt to enforce the 160-acre 
limitation is, therefore, not an attempt 
to fasten people into an ironclad, rigid 
limitation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia is always concerned 
with the surplus production of agricul- 
tural products. In Virginia we do not 
haye any public lands, and we do not 
have any help in the irrigation of our 
land. If we irrigate the land, we pay for 
the irrigation ourselves. I have heard 
that it costs as much as $1,000 or $2,000 
an acre to irrigate some of the irrigated 
land. What is the estimate on what 
this land will cost per acre to irrigate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is very hard to es- 
timate the cost, because of the joint na- 
ture of the project with the State and be- 
cause the Federal financing is integrated 
with the rest of the Central Valley proj- 
ect. I would say, however, that in addi- 
tion to the existing investment, with the 
$480 million of Federal money which is 
contemplated under this bill, and prob- 
ably with at least some State money, the 
cost would be at least $1,000 an acre. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I assumed that to 
be the case, because I have heard some 
of my distinguished colleagues say that 
there would be hundreds of millions of 
dollars spent on this project, It is 
bound to run into big money. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is merely the 
added cost for the San Luis unit. We 
have already authorized $862 million on 
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other parts of the project which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will show are now serv- 
ing lands not connected with this project 
and will serve in future both groups of 
land connected with this legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. In line 
with what the Senator from Virginia has 
said, I have a letter from the Department 
of Agriculture, in which they wrote to 
the Department of the Interior giving an 
estimate of what it would cost to irrigate 
this land. I quote from the letter: 

On the basis of this acreage indicated, the 
Federal and non-Federal investment cost of 
irrigation would be about $1,576 per acre. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The rough estimate 
I made was with the interest not taken 
into account. I did not include interest. 
However, if the interest is included on 
the so-called Federal service area alone, 
there would be a capital outlay of $480 
million, and for interest a minimum of 
$290 million, or a total of $770 million to 
bring into cultivation 440,000 acres. 
That would amount to, roughly, $1,750 
per acre. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I am sure that 
not one of the taxpayers in the East 
who knows about our accumulated sur- 
pluses and the financial burden of carry- 
ing them has any conception whatever 
that the irrigation cost will run up to 
$1,500 an acre to bring more land into 
production. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. I may 
say that the cost on the upper Colorado 
land is almost as much as this, with 
land at the end only worth $150 to $280 
an acre. That is one of the greatest 
boondoggles of all times, put through 
by the Eisenhower administration and, I 
might say, over the opposition of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

What I have been trying to say is that 
the 160-acre limitation under conditions 
like those in the Central Valley is an 
extremely lenient limitation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I believe that we ought to 
apply our effort in the future to revise 
the 160-acre provision, and cut it down 
to less than 160 acres on land with a 
high value and a long growing season, 
and possibly make the limitation greater 
than 160 acres on land in high altitudes. 
It is hard to get a formula which will 
take all these factors into consideration. 
However, just as the 160-acre limitation 
may be too rigid for lands 6,000 feet 
above sea level, so the 160-acre limita- 
tion is altogether too loose for land in 
the Central Valley of California. 

There are strong forces in California 
which own enormous amounts of land, 
and they do not want to accept the 160- 
acre limitation. The Southern Pacific 
Land Co. does not want to accept it. 
The big estates do not want to accept it. 
The Boston Ranch Co. does not want to 
accept it. They want to be able to have 
tens of thousands of acres held under 
one ownership and still secure the irri- 
gation waters. 

If we have that kind of concentration 
of ownership growing high value crops, 
such as lettuce, oranges, and citrus 
fruits, I will tell the Senate what kind of 
agricultural system we will have. We 
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will have an agricultural system with a 
few owners and a great mass of Mexi- 
can-American laborers living in hovels, 
receiving low wages, and with a life of 
feudalism in the Central Valley of Cali- 
fornia, as indeed we now have in part. 

I notice some sardonic smiles in the 
press gallery. This is no laughing mat- 
ter, gentlemen of the press. This is a 
question of whether, in Central Valley 
of California we are going to have de- 
mocracy or whether we are going to have 
feudalism. That is the issue we are 
fighting out. 

Therefore the amendment which we 
propose would apply the 160-acre limi- 
tation not merely to the initial 440,000 
acres to be brought into cultivation, but 
with respect to any additional land 
brought into cultivation which will use 
Federal facilities as a part of the system 
of distributing water, even though there 
may be State improvements superim- 
posed upon the Federal system. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is my under- 
standing that the Department of Agri- 
culture is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That would not be 
conclusive with me. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understand; 
but is my statement correct? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I am not certain. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield, so that I 
may answer the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Department of 
‘Agriculture is not against the bill. The 
Bureau of the Budget is for the bill. 
The Department of the Interior is for 
the bill. A similar bill passed the Sen- 
ate a year ago. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it true that 
under the bill 80,000 acres of land could 
be brought into cotton production? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia offered an 
amendment, which was adopted by the 
Senate, which seeks to prevent that. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The 80,000 acres, 
then, could not come into competition 
with southern cotton? 

Mr. ENGLE. No, it could not, so far 
as Iam aware. The amendment con- 
tains no yearly limitation at all. That 
has been eliminated from it. I would 
be glad to have the Senator from Vir- 
ginia read the amendment. Its purpose 
is to make certain that price-supported 
crops shall not be increased on fed- 
erally served lands. The amendment 
was offered by the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russeti] for that pur- 
pose, and was adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
from Illinois mentioned fruit. Would 
that include apples? 

Mr. ENGLE. No apples are grown in 
that area—none whatever. 

Mr. FREAR. What about peanuts? 

Mr. ENGLE. No peanuts are grown 
in that area. The amount of wheat 
acreage in that area will be reduced 
rather than increased. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If I un- 
derstood him correctly, the senior Sena- 
tor from California said the Department 
of Agriculture favored the bill. That 
was not my understanding. I should 
like to see some report which indicates 
that they are for it. I have examined 
the record and have yet to find any place 
in it which states that the Department 
of Agriculture has ever indicated it is 
for the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me answer the 
Senator’s question with scrupulous ac- 
curacy, so far as I can, I said—and I 
repeat—that every Federal agency which 
under the law was required to be con- 
tacted has approved the bill. There 
have been no adverse reports from any 
Federal or State department to date. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
checked with the Department of Agri- 
culture to ascertain why they had not 
made a report on the bill. Iwas advised 
that the Department had not been asked 
to make any report, although they did 
write a letter to the Department of the 
Interior pointing out the effects of this 
particular bill at this time. They called 
attention to the fact that it would in- 
crease cotton acreage by 80,000 acres; 
that it would increase the cover crop of 
alfalfa more than 88,000 acres; that it 
would increase irrigated pasture by 
44,000 acres; that it would increase tree 
and vine crops 22,000 acres; that it 
would increase other field crops by 
66,000 acres; although there would be 
some decrease in hay crops. All of these 
above-mentioned crops are in plentiful 
supply today. This project will only 
further increase these surpluses. 

It is also interesting to note that under 
the soil bank plan, with only the 
amounts over $10,000 being computed, 
the Department of Agriculture in 1957 
paid almost $3 million to take 40,000 
acres of cotton out of production in 
California. This bill proposes to spend 
millions through another department to 
bring 80,000 acres of cotton into pro- 
duction. 

I have yet to see anything which indi- 
cates that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has endorsed the bill. If there is 
any such report, I should like to see it 
placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. First, I trust the Sena- 
tor from Delaware is not implying that 
any agency of the Federal Government 
intentionally avoided asking the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or any other De- 
partment what, under the law, it was 
required to ask. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not implying anything. I merely stated 
that the Department of Agriculture in 
a letter addressed to the Secretary of the 
8 did not indicate support for the 


Mr. KUCHEL. Neither did the De- 
partment of Labor indicate support for 
the bill. Neither did the Department 
of Defense indicate support for the bill. 
The fact is that the agencies which under 
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the law are required to be contacted by 
the committees to which the proposed 
legislation was referred did respond; and 
responding, they approved it. 

Furthermore, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] of- 
fered an amendment a while ago which 
was adopted by the Senate. The amend- 
ment, I think, makes crystal clear the 
intent with which the Senate will pro- 
ceed to deal with the problem of agricul- 
tural commodities. The amendment 
specifically prohibits any additional 
planting in the area covered by the San 
Luis unit to any basic crops under Fed- 
eral law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What 
type of crops will be grown? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Perhaps the Senator 
from Delaware was not here when we 
discussed that subject a litile while ago, 
because I read into the Recor testimony 
which was adduced in the House hear- 
ings, in which witnesses stated that with 
the supplemental water they would raise 
specialty crops, crops which were scarce; 
and to that extent there need be no ap- 
prehension on the part of those who 
come from parts of the country where 
basic crops are raised. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s explanation. I 
repeat my question: What type of crops 
will be raised? It is proposed to spend 
$1,576 an acre to bring into production 
new cropland. Let us not indulge in 
generalities. If it is proposed to exclude 
the production of certain crops, then 
what other crops are proposed to be 
included? 

Mr. KUCHEL. If the Senator had 
been here when the amendment was of- 
fered and then adopted, he would know 
what is excluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
read the amendment. I was here when 
it was adopted. However, I am still 
waiting for an answer to my question: 
What will be produced? There can be 
no question in my mind but that this 
new acreage will increase our surplus 
problem. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will read a statement 
made by one of the witnesses to which 
I referred earlier. He said: 

If we get a different type of water, we will 


go into special crops which are not now in 
oversupply. 


The view was expressed in the debate 
at that time that various types of fruits 
and vegetables would be planted in the 
area covered by the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Russell amendment was not even þe- 
fore the Senate and was not being con- 
sidered when that statement was made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Out of courtesy I 
have been farming out time so that Sen- 
ators could conduct separate colloquies. 
I should like to have the privilege of con- 
tinuing with my argument. I hope Sen- 
ators will not tread on my well-known 
amiability to an excessive degree. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois be so generous as 
to yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield 1 minute. 
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Mr. ENGLE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. I desire to address myself 
to the question raised by the Senator 
from Delaware concerning farm crops. 
I said at the beginning of my statement 
that the San Luis project would not add 
to the price-supported agricultural pro- 
duction. In order to be perfectly cer- 
tain of that, and to have it written into 
the law, the Senate adopted an amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Georgia which pro- 
vides positively and unequivocally that 
the Secretary of Agriculture cannot de- 
liver water to any federally serviced 
lands for the purpose of increasing the 
production of crops which are under 
price supports. No corn, no tobacco, no 
rice, and no peanuts are grown at pres- 
ent in this area, and we have no reason 
to believe that they will be grown. 

The cotton which is grown there is of 
the long staple variety and is not com- 
petitive with southern cotton. In any 
event, the cotton acreage would not be 
increased under this reclamation proj- 
ect; and to be perfectly sure of that, we 
wrote such a provision into the bill it- 
self by means of an amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from Georgia and 
adopted by the Senate. 

It is my opinion that cotton acreage 
will decline because of the shortage of 
water supply. The trend will be to- 
ward higher value specialty crops and 
smaller farms, which are not typical of 
large-scale cotton production. 

At present these farmers of this area 
are pumping water from 400-foot or 
500-foot wells, costing $75,000 or $80,000; 
and big farming is incident to the area. 
With an assured supply of water, that 
will not be the case. 

As for the wheat which now is grown 
in the area, it will disappear entirely un- 
der full irrigation, because with such irri- 
gation, wheat production cannot be af- 
forded; and it will be abandoned in favor 
of alfalfa, vegetables, fruits, melons, and 
similar crop versatility. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. ENGLE. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
rather inferred that the time I had 
yielded to the Senator from California 
had expired. I thank the Chair for his 
very accurate timekeeping. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Illinois 


yield to me? 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sorry that I 
cannot yield at this time. 


Mr. President, the Senate debate has 
been somewhat diffuse, and in the past 
15 minutes we have somewhat departed 
from the points I was attempting to 
make before the side engagements de- 
veloped. 

I should like to return to my theme, 
namely, that the land in this area is 
rather generally concentrated in a few 
large holdings. 

I have before me the project report of 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Reclamation, on the San Luis 
unit, Central Valley project; it is a re- 
port on the feasibility of this water sup- 
ply development, First, it reveals on 
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page 88 that 76 percent of the land in 
the San Luis Federal service area is in 
separate ownerships of over 320 acres 
each. 

I read now from page 89, where there 
is an analysis of these holdings of over 
320 acres each, or of approximately 363,- 
000 acres in the San Luis area. This is 
not all of the San Luis area, but it com- 
prises over three-fourths of the lands in 
the Federal service area, and clearly 
shows the predominant pattern of land- 
ownership. 

There are only 130 landholders in this 
main group, 86 individuals and 44 cor- 
porations. But, Mr. President, notice the 
division: 64 of these holders had hold- 
ings of from 320 acres to 1,000 acres. 
Their gross acreage was 39,700. At 160 
acres apiece—including other members 
of the family—that would come to 
18,700 acres that were not in excess of 
the reclamation law limits. So their ex- 
cess acreage was 21,000. 

There were 52 holders who had hold- 
ings of from 1,000 to 5,000 acres, with a 
total of 111,000 acres, of which 93,900 
acres were excess. 

I point out, Mr. President—and this 
is very important—that there were 10 
holdings of from 5,000 to 10,000 acres. 
Their gross acreage was 68,500, of which 
66,600 acres were excess. 

There were only 4 holdings of more 
than 10,000 acres; but they had a gross 
acreage of 143,700, of which 143,000 
acres were excess. 

So in the case of these 363,000 acres 
within the Federal service area, 324,560 
acres were excess—namely, in excess of 
the 160-acre limitation. 

All that is a rather clear indication of 
the concentration of land ownership in 
this area. 

I have not been able to find an ac- 
curate list of the owners in this San 
Luis, unit area. alone, but I have here 
other statistics taken from 1956 maps 
which cover approximately 1,430,000 
acres, which includes the San Luis dis- 
trict and other surrounding areas in 
that valley. I should like to read the 
figures in regard to land concentration, 
here, as follows: 

Our friends of the Southern Pacific 
had 148,700 acres, or a little more than 
10 percent of the total acreage, 

The Standard Oil Co. had 104,700 
acres, or . little more than 7 percent. 

Other oil companies—not small ones— 
had 53,000 acres, or 3.7 percent. 

The Boston Ranch Co. had 37,500 
acres. 

Helen Lillis had 20,414 acres. 

L. J. Christie held 10,700 acres. 

J. P. Bidarary held 11,148 acres. 

The Anderson-Clayton Co.—the great 
cotton merchants of Texas—held 24,771 
acres. 

J. Mouren held 14,261 acres. 

Giffin, Inc., held 13,722 acres. 

J. F. Gibson held 12,202 acres. 

W. Gill & Sons held 13,400 acres. 

Harnish Bros. had one holding of 
6,660 acres and another holding of 5,720 
acres. 

There were many other large hold- 
ings, totaling a great number of acres. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have those statistics and 
the table from the Interior Department’s 
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report, to which I earlier referred, printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
and statistics were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The following tabulation summarizes the 
land ownerships involving excess lands for 
the San Luis area: 


TABLE I 


Gross | Non- | Excess 


Size range, acres Num- | acre- | excess | acre- 
P age acre- age 
age 
64 | 39,7 18,700 | 21, 000 
52 |111;200 | 17,300 | 93,900 
68, 1,900 | 66,600 
143, 700 640 | 143,060 


From p. 89, “Feasibility Report on San Luis Unit,” 
May 0 1955. 


Taste II1.—Ownership statistics on area of 
1,430,080 acres in San Luis Valley (includ- 
ing proposed Federal San Luis service area 
and surrounding areas), from 1956 maps 


Owner 


C. Diener. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think I have submitted enough facts to 
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indicate the close concentration of land 

ownership. 

I also wish to ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
orD summary statistics in regard to the 
holdings in Kern County, south of the 
Federal project, a part of which might be 
reached by any so-called State project 
or service area which might be brought 
into being. In that area, with a total 
acreage of 2,135,000, the Standard Oil 
Co. owns 112,000 acres; other oil com- 
panies own approximately 202,000 acres. 
The Kern County Land Co. owns no 
less than 348,000 acres. The Tejon 
Ranch Co. owns 168,531 acres. The 
Southern Pacific Railway shows up 
again, in this case with 45,000 acres. 
Other private holdings in excess of 1,000 
acres come to a total of 491,000 acres. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the tabulation printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

TABLE III. Summary ownership statistics on 
area of 1,135,000 acres in Kern County, 
Calif. (including possible areas of service 
by irrigation from San Luis Reservoir south 


of Federal service area) 
Per- 
Owner Acreage | cent 
age 
Kern County Land Co- 348, 026 16.3 
Standard Oil._....--.... 112. 275 5.4 
Other oil 87 eg — 201, 064 9.4 
‘Tejon Ranch Co.. 168, 531 7.9 
Southern Pacific. -| 45,141 21 
Other private holdings over 1,000 
Tey ES ED 491, 732 23.0 
Government land 122, 692 5.7 
Private holdings under 1,000 acres 
(including all city, 2 State, 
and subdivided land) 647, 164 30, 2 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this is 
a region which, above all others, has con- 
centrated land ownership. If section 
6(a) is retained in the pending bill, the 
Senate will approve a continuation of 
this concentrated ownership—not merely 
in the case of the land which will be 
chargeable to service with so-called 
State water; but the Senate will also 
strengthen the concentration within the 
area to be serviced by so-called Federal 
water. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Tyield. 

Mr. MORSE. As one pauses in this 
debate to refresh his memory in regard 
to some of the great scandals in the field 
of natural resources in our history, and 
when one thinks of the oil scandals and 
the oil “steals,” the Teapot Dome, the 
great land frauds, the various types of 
“steals” of which the powerful economic 
vested interests of the country have been 
guilty throughout our history, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Illinois if 
he thinks I am too far wrong when I 
suggest that today we raise the question 
of whether this is going to represent a 
great water “steal’’? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I try 
to be very guarded in the language I 
use, I will say that if the bill passes in 
fits present form, it will be a public 
catastrophe, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mine is mild compared 
with that language, I wish to say. 

But let the Record show that I think 
that if our amendment is not adopted, 
the bill will be a water “steal” by the 
various large landowners the Senator 
from Illinois has just now listed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
would not reprove the Senator from 
Oregon if he were to use such words; 
I would say that, on the whole, he 
was a man of restrained speech. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. Will the Senator from 
Illinois not agree that this bill is very 
plain in applying the 160-acre limita- 
tion to the Federal service area? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It purports to do so. 

But the point is that the Southern 
Pacific Land Co. is in such a strategic 
position, with its checkerboard holdings, 
that it can already apply great pressure 
on the Federal Government, by refus- 
ing to participate and, by so refusing, 
it may shut off water from the others. 

Moreover, if concentrated holdings in 
the nearby area will be aided by means 
of water coming from State improve- 
ments superimposed on Federal im- 
provements, then it will be very diffi- 
cult to apply the 160-acre limitation 
within the 440,000 acres specifically 
charged to Federal improvements. The 
gates will be thrown wide open for the 
huge estates in the area to the south, 
of approximately half a million acres, 
which, it is said, will be serviced by water 
coming from combined Federal and 
State systems later to be brought into 
being. 

Mr. ENGLE. But before that could 
happen, it would be necessary to amend 
the law; would it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. At present sec- 
tion 6(a) provides that the Federal limi- 
tation shall not apply to the additional 
half million acres or more to be brought 
under cultivation by the combined State 
and Federal system. 

Mr. ENGLE, I am speaking of the 
some 500,000 acres under the Federal 
service area. We would have to amend 
the law, would we not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, As a practical mat- 
ter, if the limitation is thrown open as to 
the first group of lands outside the San 
Luis unit, I believe we shall not be able 
to hold the 160-acre limitation on the 
second group of lands within the Fed- 
eral service area, because the chart in- 
dicating the checkerboard ownership 
shows how the Southern Pacific has 
the small holdings virtually choked to 
death and enclosed, and if the Southern 
Pacific refused to come into the arrange- 
ment, the smaller landholders would not 
be able to get the water. 

Mr. ENGLE. If the Southern Pacific 
does not abide by the 160-acre limita- 
tion—and I admit they would prefer not 
to have it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They said they did 
not intend to abide by it. 

Mr. ENGLE. I would not go that 
far. I do not think they said they do 
not intend; they said they would pre- 
fer not to. If they do not, it would be 
necessary to amend the law. I will say 
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to the Senator if any effort is ever made 
to remove the 160-acre limitation from 
the Federal service area, I will stand up 
on the floor of the Senate, if I am still 
here, along with the Senator from Illi- 
nois, and oppose any such action. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We know in the past 
the Secretary of the Interior has been 
forced to cede ground in the Pine Flats 
case and let the people have the water, 
even though they have not agreed to 
the limitation. My point is we also 
have to limit the additional approxi- 
mately 500,000 acres which will come 
under cultivation when these further 
improvements are perfected, 

I should like to pass to the argument 
on that question, because the second 
approximately 500,000 acres which it is 
claimed are in the State service area are 
not properly speaking in an independ- 
ent, self-sustaining State service area 
at all. The State service area is possible 
only because there has been a tremen- 
dous Federal investment in dams, reser- 
voirs, conduits, pumping stations, and 
power. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Now that the issue has 
been raised by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia as to what the Southern Pacific 
intends to do, I think I should read into 
the Recorp what they say they are go- 
ing to do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think so. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Van Loben Sels on 
March 17, 1959, testified: 

Let us state that our lands are not on the 
market. They are not for sale. We do not 
want to sell our agricultural properties or 


our timber properties or our grazing prop- 
erties any more than we want to sell our 
main line railroad. 


The letter of the witness for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad cannot be 
considered without reaching any other 
conclusion than that they intend to 
make use of the checkerboard holdings 
they have on this project, which the 
Senator from Illinois has so magnifi- 
cently brought out in the debate this 
afternoon, and, in effect, try to force 
their will in the administration of this 
project by a lifting of the 160-acre 
limitation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
Oregon has stated, the Southern Pacific 
does not intend to sell any land in the 
first 440,000 acres. They do not intend 
to sell any acreage from the later blocks 
of land to be irrigated. I desire to read 
again from the letter of the Land De- 
partment, Southern Pacific Co., on 
March 23, 1959, signed by L. Frandsen, 
and which is printed on page 101 of the 
hearings, as follows: 

It is now our desire to reaffirm our pre- 


vious position that our agricultural prop- 
erties are not for sale, 


In other words, holdings over 160 
acres are not going to be sold. The 
Southern Pacific will hold onto them. 
The more reinforcement Congress gives 
the Southern Pacific in the additional 
500,000-acre area, the stronger their po- 
sition will be on the immediate 440,000 
acres. 
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Mr. MORSE. I think the statement 
of the Senator from Illinois, as to the 
contention of the Southern Pacific, 
should be reinforced by reading from 
page 222 of the transcript of hearings, 
in which Mr. Van Lobel Sels stated: 

The figure we have quoted is 120,000 acres. 
There has been some deletion from that, 
because the Federal Government recently 
condemned some for a naval air station. 
That is in the courts now. 


That was his answer to the question 
put by Representative ULLMAN of Oregon 
when he asked: 

Mr. Van Lobel Sels, how much land do 
you have that would come under the pro- 
posed Federal project?” 


The answer was 120,000 acres, minus 
a small amount that was condemned for 
a naval air station. 

The witness went on to say: 

It is all under agricultural lease. It is 
all under irrigation, but not all of it is irri- 
gated every year. 


Let me repeat that: 
But not all of it is irrigated every year. 


Do Senators get the implication? Get 
the bill passed so they can obviate the 
160-acre limitation. Then he said: 

It is being farmed under lease to actual 
operators on the property, to crops that are 
typical of that area, which I think were 
mentioned previously. But they include 
grains, cotton, melons, various seed, grass 
seed and alfalfa seed crops, a few more of 
the specialized crops, like potatoes and car- 
rots, and other vegetables. 


When I make my major speech follow- 
ing the Senator from Illinois on this 
matter, Iam going to point out and re- 
inforce the Senator from Illinois in the 
contention that it will not protect the 
160-acre limitation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I have said, the 
160-acre limitation in this fertile area 
is extremely lenient, because 160 acres 
of fruits and nuts can support not 1 but 
5 or 6 families. Moreover, there can be 
more than this limitation on landowner- 
ship by taking out 160 acres for each 
member of the family. So there can be 
many multiples of 160 acres under the 
same limitation. 

Yet this loose provision is not enough 
for the large landowners. They want 
the sky to be the limit, so they will have, 
under this law, the latifundia which ex- 
isted in Rome, which was one of the 
reasons for the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, and the concentration of land own- 
ership such as now exists in Spain, and 
which was one of the causes of the revo- 
lution in Mexico. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the operation of 
this general scheme, is there any rela- 
tionship between that part of the ex- 
penditure which is to be made by the 
Federal Government and that part which 
is to be made by the State of California? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
asked a very important question. It 
happens that is precisely the point I was 
going to try to develop. I should like 
to proceed to that, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
main new project which is to be carried 
out by the Federal Government under 
this bill is the dam creating the so-called 
San Luis Reservoir. This dam is to be 
constructed with Federal money, and the 
initial water behind this dam, therefore, 
will be water entirely assembled because 
of Federal expenditures. 

The rather indefinite proposal which 
is contained in the bill and which is sup- 
ported by the testimony with respect to 
the bill is that the height of the dam will 
then later be raised as a result of ex- 
penditures by the State of California. 
Hence it is argued that the quantity 
of water impounded behind the dam will 
be increased and the added amount of 
water would be due to State expenditures 
and would not be in any degree Federal 
water. 

The contention of the Senator from 
Oregon and of the Senator from Illinois 
is that one cannot cut the dam in two 
any more than Solomon’s child could be 
cut in two. One cannot build a second 
story on a dam without a substructure 
going down deep into the earth, into the 
rocky formation, which is probably a 
more important part of every dam than 
that which is above surface. One can- 
not built a second story unless one has a 
first story. 

Therefore, the dam is an integral, uni- 
tary structure which cannot be sub- 
divided, and we cannot separate the 
water which has been impounded by 
State action from the water which has 
been impounded by Federal action. 

In addition to that, I wish to remind 
my good friend that the Delta Cross 
Channel is to be used, bringing the water 
coming down the Sacramento River 
across the delta to the Tracy pumping 
station. That has been constructed with 
Federal funds. 

This is a Federal outlay which makes 
possible the additional quantity of water. 
Furthermore, the water will be pumped 
up to a higher level out of the Sacra- 
mento Basin into the San Joaquin Basin, 
with power developed from the dams and 
falls of water up north, around Shasta. 

The additional State outlay, if it 
should be made, would not get to first 
base if there were not a prior huge Fed- 
eral investment. To claim that this 
action is entirely distinct from the Fed- 
eral outlay is, to my mind, “moonshine.” 

In addition to that, the previous out- 
lays on Shasta, Keswick, Nimbus, Fol- 
som, and Trinity, which is still under 
construction, will make water and power 
available to what is alleged to be a 
purely State system but which will not 
be in fact purely a State system but will 
be a joint system. 

Therefore, we say that Federal recla- 
mation law should apply and that we 
should not throw open the gates for 
huge estates to be built up in defiance 
s the long-established Federal princi- 
ple. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Is my understanding 
correct that the basis for this entire 
project lies in the expenditures which 
will pe made by the Federal Govern- 
men 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. And those which 
have been made. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And that whatever 
is done by the State of California is de- 
pendent in the first place upon what 
the Federal Government does? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senator from Ohio has stated 
in one sentence what I have been labor- 
ing to state for some pages of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much, but I think I have had the 
benefit of the clarification the Senator 
from Illinois has given to the entire 
project. 

In spite of the fact that this entire 
project is basically related to the Fed- 
eral expenditure, it is suggested that the 
Federal law limiting irrigation waters to 
holdings of 160 acres be not applicable 
to certain areas which allegedly are 
going to be supplied with water by the 
State of California unrelated to what the 
Federal Government is doing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is precisely the 
claim of the sponsors of section 6(a). 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the Senator 
from Illinois takes the position that the 
very spirit of the Federal irrigation law, 
which provides that water shall be sup- 
plied only to holdings of 160 acres or less, 
will be abandoned in such a process? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois takes that position. There 
would be an abandonment of the time- 
honored position. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And there could be 
unlimited holdings in the amount of 
55,000 acres or more—is that the figure? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One hundred and 
twenty thousand acres or one hundred 
and forty thousand acres. That would 
be permitted and encouraged by section 
6(a). We are trying to strike 6(a). 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? That is a shameful 
thing. The case should not be stated 
that way. I know the Senator does not 
mean to indicate something which is not 
the fact, but that is hardly a correct 
statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator 
from Illinois has made a misstatement, 
in what respect did he make a misstate- 
ment? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator talked 
about the right of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad to get water from this system 
in unlimited amounts, as a large land- 
owner, opposed to the small landowners. 

I will say to my friend from Ohio that 
the lands which the Senator from Illi- 
nois is talking about are lands which are 
located above the San Luis area. In 
considering what the Senator from Illi- 
nois is talking about, the argument is not 
a sound or conclusive one. 

The question is as simple as this. The 
fact of the matter is, we believe that the 
State of California, through its Gover- 
nor and its legislature, ought to deter- 
mine what the restrictions for use of 
water through a State system should be. 
It is exactly that simple. It is that easy 
to state. We believe that the Federal 


reclamation law ought to apply to Fed- 


eral reclamation projects. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. 
Mr. KUCHEL. We believe that when 
one reservoir is jointly used by the State 
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and by the Federal Government it is un- 
constitutional for the Federal Govern- 
ment to tell the State of the Senator 
from Ohio or my State how it shall use 
its water in a State system, when the 
water comes from that system. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator yield 
to me, so that I may say a word with re- 
gard to that matter? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
the development of the California side 
of the project is completely dependent 
upon and related to the expenditures 
which will be made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and that therefore California 
ought to follow the spirit and the letter 
of the Federal law, because without the 
Federal money California could not do 
anything? 

Mr, KUCHEL. That is a surprising 
thing for my friend to say. 

First of all, the State of California is 
indebted for what the Congress of the 
United States has done with Federal 
reclamation in the State. We are grate- 
ful for the Central Valley project. Now, 
under the leadership of the incumbent 
Governor of California—and, I may say, 
in the same fashion as under his two Re- 
publican predecessors—the people of my 
State are about to embark on a $11 bil- 
lion State water system. They are will- 
ing to bond themselves, and pay that 
money themselves, for a State system. 
So we have a unique concept of two types 
of water systems in our State, one a Fed- 
eral system and the other a State system. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
so far as this part of the discussion is 
concerned, the California project will be 
built upon the Federal project, as de- 
scribed by the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will say to my dear 
friend from Ohio that the San Luis res- 
ervoir will be paid for, 60 percent by the 
people of California and 40 percent by 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Ag aa has not answered my ques- 

on. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will try it again. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
the part of the project promoted by the 
State of California is tied into the Fed- 
eral project? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not understand. 
I wish to give an accurate answer. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Ilinois stated that the Federal Govern- 
ment would build the base, and there- 
after California would add to the dam, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The State is going to 
pay for 60 percent of the total cost. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
huge figure which my friend from Cali- 
fornia brandishes about, $11 billion, has 
in it a typical degree of California exag- 
geration. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Not at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, it has. We 
may find ourselves in about the same 
situation in which the United States 
found itself when it granted huge blocks 
of land to the Southern Pacific Railway 
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Co. on condition that it build a railway. 
Yet it never built that railway. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is the Senator sug- 
gesting that the Governor of California 
has said something that is not true with 
respect to the portion of the cost to be 
borne by the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
California is engaging in the good Cali- 
fornia real estate practice of capitalizing 
on hope. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Is there anything 
in the record to indicate what the aver- 
age value of the acreage is, with respect 
to which it is proposed in the bill to in- 
vest $1,500 an acre? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are scattered 


figures. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Is the land worth 
$1,500 an acre? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not now. It is worth 
relatively little. 

Mr. McNAMARA. So it is proposed 
to put $1,500 an acre of Government 
money into land which is not worth that 
much now? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. I think it will 
probably be worth $1,500 an acre when 
the project is finished, but those who 
will get a very large slice of the $1,500, 
without adequate payment, will be the 
large landowners. The increase in their 
land values will be very much greater 
than the returns from power, and such 
payments as are made for reclamation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has any explanation 
been given by the proponents of the bill 
why they feel that the 160-acre limita- 
tion should not apply, and why they feel 
that the holders of great acreages of 
land ought to have the benefit of irriga- 
tion under a policy different from that 
stipulated in the Federal law? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think I should let 
the proponents of the bill speak for 
themselves, and not attempt to speak for 
them, because if I were to do so I might 
be accused of twisting their defense. So 
they should make their own statement 
on that point. 

To me it is inexplicable that two such 
fine Senators as the senior and junior 
Senators from California, whom we love 
as individuals; whom we respect, and 
who fight beside us on so many meas- 
ures, should in this instance be found 
to be against the people. It is difficult 
for me to reconcile myself to that 
situation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it the intention of 
the Senator that, with the adoption of 
his amendment, the Federal reclamation 
laws shall apply to all waters leaving the 
San Luis Reservoir? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I think so—on 
the ground that the waters have been 
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inextricably mixed and will be made 
available through the Federal contribu- 
tion to the San Luis Dam and the Delta 
Cross-Canal from the Sacramento to the 
pumping station. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me finish my 
sentence. 

There have been prior Federal expend- 
itures for power facilities which make 
it possible for the water to be lifted out 
of the Sacramento into the San Joaquin 
Valley; and there have been huge prior 
expenditures on a large number of dams, 
including Shasta, Keswick, Trinity, the 
Sacramento Canal, the Nimbus Dam, 
the Folsom Dam, and the Sly Park Dam. 

Senators say that the State of Cali- 
fornia is to build additional pumping 
plants to supplement Tracy, and an- 
other canal to supplement Delta-Men- 
dota. 

The Interior Department, in dealing 
with the possible irrigation develop- 
ments south of the San Luis unit stated 
that “the winter surplus in the Delta 
could be pumped through an enlarged 
Delta-Mendota Canal.” That seemed 
to be the primary military thing “or 
through a second canal adjacent to the 
Delta-Mendota”—into the San Luis 
Canal, and thence into the potential 
Avenal Gap Reservoir. 

In other words, the Interior Depart- 
ment apparently contemplated that the 
first means of bringing the water south 
for the additional irrigation area would 
be through an enlarged Delta-Mendota 
Canal, representing an enlargement of 
the Federal investment already made, 

My fine friend the amiable senior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] said 
on Tuesday, “No; we are not going to do 
that. We are going to have a second 
canal dug beside it.“ That is thrown for- 
ward in the report as a possibility, but it 
is a possibility enclosed in parentheses. 
Evidently the Department of the Interior 
thought the main possibility would be 
enlarging the Delta-Mendota Canal. I 
will show the Senator the quotation, so 
that he will see that the parentheses are 
properly placed, and he will not think I 
am indulging in some hocus-pocus. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. Of course it makes no 
difference whether a separate ditch is 
built or the present canal is enlarged. In 
either event the State will pay the cost. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The cost would be 
less if the existing Delta-Mendota Canal 
were enlarged, because there has been a 
prior Federal investment. 

Mr. ENGLE. I am not sure the cost 
would be less. Did the Senator ever try 
to enlarge a ditch? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLE. Sometimes it costs more 
to enlarge an existing ditch than to dig 
a new one. 

Our point is that the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State government are 
jointly using a dam for which the State 
government pays its share. It puts its 
own cash into the project. It operates 
its own pumps and canals. They are 
separate. Water comes out of one 
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spigot and goes on to the federally serv- 
iced area. Water comes out of another 
spigot and goes onto the State-serviced 
area. We propose that on the federally 
serviced area the 160-acre limitation 
shall apply. We have said to the State 
of California, “We think you should 
have an acreage limitation if a subsidy 
is involved, and that the State legisla- 
ture should consider that question.” 
The Governor has agreed to do it. I 
have a telegram from him which says 
so. If the State wishes to apply the 
160-acre limitation, that is within the 
power of the State, and should be, let 
me say to the distinguished former Gov- 
ernor of Ohio [Mr. LauscHeE]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the junior 
Senator from California say that the 
Governor of California, Hon. Pat Brown, 
is in favor of section 6(a) ? 

Mr. ENGLE. No; I do not. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Iam glad the Sena- 
tor has cleared up that point, because I 
did not believe he was. Pat Brown, as 
attorney general, made a great fight to 
uphold the 160-acre limitation. I could 
not believe that as Governor he would 
do something contrary to his policy as 
attorney general. I hope the Demo- 
cratic Party of California does not come 
out in defense of the large landowners. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly will. 

Mr. ENGLE. The Governor of Cali- 
fornia thinks exactly as I do on this 
subject; namely, that it makes no differ- 
ence whether section 6(a) is in the bill 
or out of the bill, because the Federal 
law will not apply to the State-serviced 
areas anyway. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May Isay to my good 
friend 

Mr. ENGLE. The only reason 6 (a) 
was put in the bill in the first place was 
to give additional assurance to some 
people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To what people? 

Mr. ENGLE. To the people of south- 
ern California. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was it to the people 
of southern California, or to the large 
landowners in the Central Valley and the 
railways and the oil companies, who have 
dominated politics in California for 70 
years? 

Mr. ENGLE. They wanted us to re- 
state the law. I never believe in re- 
stating the law. However, the language 
is in the bill. So far as I am concerned, 
I claim that the Senator’s amendment 
will not do what he says it will do. The 
Federal reclamation law will not apply 
to any State-serviced areas outside the 
Federal project. It does not make a bit 
of difference to me whether the section 
is in the bill or out of it. However, I 
think it is just as well to reaffirm it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that section 6(a) be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Section 6(a) of the bill is as follows: 

Sec. 6. (a) The provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws shall not be applicable to 


water deliveries or to the use of drainage fa- 
cilities serving lands under contract with 
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the State to receive a water supply, outside of 
the Federal San Luis unit service area de- 
scribed in the report of the Department of 
the Interior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Cen- 
tral Valley Project”, dated December 17, 1956. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if that 
section is included it will be clear that 
the Federal reclamation law does not 
apply to the 500,000 acres to be added 
after the first 500,000 acres, and that 
there will be no limitation there; whereas 
if it is eliminated, I personally believe 
that the Federal reclamation law will 
apply. At least there is a very good 
chance that it will prevail in the absence 
of State legislation to the contrary. 

While it is probably not possible to 
pass a 160-acre limitation law in the 
California legislature, with its Arthur 
Samishes—— 

Mr. ENGLE. Arthur Samish is out of 
there now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since it was not pos- 
sible to pass any legislation there up- 
holding the 160-acre limitation in the 
past, I cannot believe that the California 
Legislature, much as it has improved, 
will pass such a law in the future. 

Mr. ENGLE. May I read to the Sena- 
tor the telegram from Governor Brown, 
to which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLE. It reads: 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., May 7, 1959. 
Senator CLAIR ENGLE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Having seen many statements in the press 
regarding the application of the Federal rec- 
lamation laws to the San Luis project, I 
wish to reiterate what I have said in the 
past regarding this matter. Upon the basis 
of my own legal analysis and that of all my 
legal advisors I am conyinced that the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws do and will apply to 
all Federal facilities and service areas of the 
San Luis project. In addition, with or with- 
out the language contained in section 6(a) 
under S. 44, the Federal reclamation laws 
do not and, in my view, should not apply to 
the State facilities and State service areas 
of the project. I am, and I believe that the 
California Legislature also is, opposed to any 
unjust enrichment or monopolization of 
benefits by owners of large landholdings as 
a result of either Federal or State operation. 

However, I feel that the handling of this 
matter, insofar as State activities are con- 
cerned in relation to this project or other 
State construction, should come as a result 
of State legislation. I intend, at an appro- 
priate time and before contracts are exe- 
cuted, to take this matter up with the 
California Legislature in order to preclude 
the undesirable results which I have de- 
scribed, but I firmly believe that this matter 
should not delay either Federal or State 
authorization or construction, 

EDMUND G. BROWN, 
Governor. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. With all due defer- 
ence to my friend from California, I 
would regard that as a clothespin opin- 
ion on both sides of the question. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Illinois agree with me that he, being the 
author of the amendment—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Only one of the au- 
thors. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that he and the two Senators from 
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Oregon, as cosponsors of the amend- 
ment, believe that the only legal opin- 
ion in which we are now interested is 
the legal opinion of a court of final ju- 
risdiction, not the legal opinion of Pat 
Brown, Governor of California, who in 
this instance is a special pleader and is 
really a party to the dispute? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I say it is perfectly 
clear to my mind that if section 6(a) 
remains in the bill, the Federal reclama- 
tion law will.not apply to the second 
500,000 acres to be brought under culti- 
vation, and that if the 160-acre limita- 
tion is to be applied there, it will have 
to be by State action. Furthermore, the 
strategic defense of the 160-acre limita- 
tion in the first 500,000 acres will be mor- 
tally weakened. 

Governor Brown can pledge his word 
that he will try to have passed a bill 
calling for a 160-acre limitation. No 
doubt he is a man of his word. There 
was a great Governor of California be- 
fore him, in the person of the present 
Chief Justice of the United States, Earl 
Warren, whom I regard as the greatest 
living American. He, too, had measures 
which he put before the California Legis- 
lature which was controlled by his own 
party, and yet he could not get anywhere 
with them because the California Legis- 
lature was dominated by a man named 
Arthur Samish. I am not quite certain 
where Arthur Samish is now. But no 
doubt he wears a neat gray suit some- 
where in some country club. He domi- 
nated a California Legislature—— 

Mr. ENGLE. We now have a Dem- 
ocratic Legislature, for the first time in 
75 years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know it will be 
better. However, we have a few sinners 
too, in our camp. Having studied the 
activities of Mr. Samish, I know that 
he did not draw any party lines when 
he financed a few weak, compliant Dem- 
ocrats, just as he would pick out many 
weak and compliant Republicans. I 
know he never financed either the 
senior or the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia, but he did finance weak tem- 
perments. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say, in this 
repartee, that I am not very much im- 
pressed by what my good friend from 
California has said about a Demo- 
cratic Legislature in California. We 
have a Democratic Congress. So what? 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
I ask 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I just doubt whether 
the California Legislature could be in- 
duced to pass a 160-acre limitation. 

Mr. ENGLE. It pains me to see some 
injury done by reference to what a 
Democratic Legislature will not do and 
by what a Democratic Congress will not 
do. We ought to do this in private. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator knows 
what the system of representation in 
the California State Senate is. The 
California State Senate is one of the 
most grossly gerrymandered legislative 
bodies in the country. The county of 
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Los Angeles, with a population of some- 
thing like 7 million, has one State sen- 
ator in the State senate. 

Mr. ENGLE. The State of Nevada 
has 2 United States Senators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What bearing has 
that? 

Mr. ENGLE. The State of Nevada 
has 2 United States Senators. The great 
State of California, with 15 million peo- 
ple, has only 2 United States Senators. 
We are not any worse gerrymandered 
there than here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We are gerryman- 
dered here, but it results from a condi- 
tion which was adopted in 1787. The 
provision with regard to two Senators 
from each State is the only clause of the 
Constitution which cannot be amended. 
We have to live under it. We writhe 
under it, but we have to abide by it. 

However, if I may come back to what 
I was saying, I am sure the Senator will 
not defend the gerrymandered system 
in the California Senate, under which 
the county of Los Angeles, with a 7 mil- 
lion population, has only one Senator in 
the State Senate; whereas 3 mountain 
counties, with populations of approxi- 
mately 30,000 also have one State Sen- 
ator. As a result the control in the 
California Senate is still in the hands 
of the small counties, which can be 
bought up by the private utilities and 
big land interests. That condition has 
corrupted democratic representation in 
California for 70 years. 

Mr: McNAMARA. In other States as 
well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a common 
weakness in most industrial States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe it is rather 
hazardous to anticipate that, even 
though the Governor recommends ac- 
tion with positiveness, his recommenda- 
tion will be carried into effect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We know that there 
are great uncertainties between what a 
governor wants and what the legislature 
is willing to do. 

Based upon what the junior Senator 
from California has said, I understand 
that, in substance, he takes the position 
that it makes no difference whether sec- 
tion 6(a) is in the bill or not in it. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct, because 
it is surplusage. It is a restatement of 
what the lawis. Striking it out will not 
make any difference. I said that on 
Tuesday afternoon. I do not believe 
that striking the provision will apply the 
Federal reclamation law in State-serv- 
iced areas. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Knowing that there 
are Senators who would vote for the bill 
with that section eliminated, why do not 
the sponsors consent that it be stricken, 
if it makes no difference? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have wondered 
about that myself. 

Mr. ENGLE. I am not the author of 
the provision. 

Mr. LAUSC H. I will not vote for the 
bill as it is. If the section is stricken, I 
will vote for it. If it makes no differ- 
ence, why not strike it? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the Senator 
from Illinois was in college he was not a 
very good football player. His reactions 
were slow. He could never make the 
backfield, but he was allowed to play in 
the line. When the opposing team 
launched a play at the line, it was not 
thought to be proper for the lineman to 
step aside and let the ball carrier for 
the opposing team go through, in the 
expectation that the backfield would 
then tackle the man and bring him 
down. One had to do his best to stop 
the opposing ball carrier at the line or 
behind it. 

What the Senator from California 
[Mr. EnGcLE] is saying is that the line is 
the Federal Government. But the Fed- 
eral Government should make no effort 
according to the sponsors of 6(a) to pro- 
tect the people and the purpose of the 
farm policy. Let the big lawmakers 
go through, they say, so far as the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned, and de- 
pend upon the State of California—or 
the backfield. 

In the first place, I say: Stop them 
at the line. Second, I do not have too 
much confidence in the backfield, know- 
ing something about the past history 
of the California Legislature, 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Presiding Of- 
ficer advise the Senate whether or not 
it is within the rules for a Senator to 
speak disparagingly of another Senator’s 
State, or of the government or the gov- 
ernmental operations of another Sen- 
ator’s State? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Rule 
XIX, section 3, prohibits that. 

No Senator in debate shall refer offen- 
sively to any State of the Union. 


Mr. KUCHEL. I simply respectfully 
ask that the Chair enforce that rule 
of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
wish to argue that point. I was not 
referring disrespectfully to the State of 
California; I was referring disrespect- 
fully to Mr. Arthur Samish and to the 
people who have ruled the California 
Legislature. 

The State of California is a marvelous 
State. It has a beautiful climate, marvel- 
ous scenery, fine people, and a great 
line of fine statesmen, such as Hiram 
Johnson, Earl Warren, Pat Brown, the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
EncLE], and the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucuet]. All of them 
are fine men. But I am not very keen 
about Mr. Arthur Samish and the forces 
behind Mr. Arthur Samish. I never 
thought Mayor Schmidt was a good 
mayor of San Francisco. 

If the Senator from California is say- 
ing, “If you say anything about Sam- 
ish, you are talking about the State of 
California,” I do not regard Samish as 
embodying California. I am trying to 
prevent California from being included 
with Samish and his crowd. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Illinois believe that the subject of gerry- 
mandering is a proper subject for de- 
bate and discussion on the floor of the 
Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly do. Cali- 
fornia, unfortunately, is one of the 
worst examples. Rhode Island, New 
York, and Michigan are also examples. 
Illinois, too, has some gerrymandering. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Illinois think that by the slightest 
stretch of the imagination rule XIX 
applies to the discussion of the subject 
of gerrymandering in the American 
system, as illustrated by the example 
the Senator from Illinois pointed out 
with respect to Los Angeles? Does he 
think that when he discusses gerry- 
mandering from the standpoint of spe- 
cific instances, it is in any way a vio- 
lation of rule XIX, which provides that 
a Senator must not speak disparagingly 
of a State? Or would the Senator from 
Illinois wish me to propound that ques- 
tion as a parliamentary inquiry to the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will be very glad 
to have the Senator from Oregon do 
that. Rule XIX, section 3, provides: 

No Senator in debate shall refer offen- 
sively to any State of the Union. 


It was not the intention of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois to refer offensively to 
the State of California. But if in the 
debate a discussion of gerrymandering 
in California, political manipulations in 
California, and the political activities of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad are con- 
sidered derogatory to the State of Cali- 
fornia, the Senator from Illinois will 
accept any rebuke which the Chair 
wishes to administer and will ask that 
the objected to language be stricken 
from the RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE. I think a very impor- 
tant parliamentary question has been 
raised. I am sorry the Senator from 
Illinois has had to raise it, but he has. 
I think we had better ascertain whether 
the subject of gerrymandering in Cali- 
fornia and the possibility of the Gov- 
ernor of California getting any favor- 
able legislation from the Legislature of 
California, as he indicates in his tele- 
gram he will try to do, is in fact out of 
order. If it is, I think we had better 
pause long enough in the Senate of the 
United States to amend our rules, be- 
cause we certainly owe it to the Ameri- 
ean people to discuss objections to our 
form of government, and gerrymander- 
ing is one of the most serious ones. 

Therefore, I propound the parliamen- 
tary inquiry whether the Senator from 
Illinois was out of order, under rule 
XIX, in respect to the discussion of 
gerrymandering of which he has cited 
Los Angeles County as a good example. 

Mr. NEUBERGER.. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, let me make a 
statement; then I shall yield. I notice 
that the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] has left the Chamber. But if 
he or any other Senator will move that 
the alleged offensive words be read for 
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the benefit of the Presiding Officer and 
the Senate, and if the Presiding Officer 
then rules that they are out of order, 
the Senator from Illinois will, of course, 
abide by the ruling which is made. 

I now yield to the junior Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. If I am not mis- 
taken in my recollection, some very 
properly harsh words were spoken re- 
cently on the floor of the Senate about 
the terrible, shocking lynching which 
occurred at Poplarville, Miss. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was not on the 
floor, if that happened. However, I be- 
lieve attention was called to it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Certainly that 
would not be considered as any criti- 
cism of or attack upon the decent, law- 
abiding people of Mississippi, who I am 
sure are in the great majority in that 
State. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
for a ruling on my parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to take my seat while the 
ruling ismade. With the understanding 
that I do not lose the floor, I ask per- 
mission of the Chair that I may be seat- 
ed while the Chair rules on this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Under the provisions of rule XIX, the 
Chair does not rule unless a Senator is 
called to order, in which case the Chair 
has no authority to rule upon the ques- 
tion. The Chair merely tells the Senator 
to take his seat. That has not been done 
in this case. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the op- 
eration of rule XIX. I simply think, 
Mr. President, that it happens to be our 
duty in the Senate, in the course of de- 
bate, when we think in connection with 
a particular legislative issue that a State 
policy is not in the public interest, to 
say so. 

The Senator from Illinois, during the 
course of the debate, has not been moti- 
vated in his statements by any spirit 
of disparaging the great State of Cali- 
fornia, which is a neighbor of my State, 
and which I frequently am heard to say 
has within it what I consider to be my 
second home, San Francisco, where I 
spent so much time in years gone by. 
We are dealing here with a policy of the 
State of California which the Senator 
from Illinois and the senior Senator 
from Oregon do not think is in the public 
interest. 

Certainly rule XIX does not contem- 
plate that we are estopped from point- 
ing out what we consider to be a policy 
of the State which is not in the public 
interest, without having our lips sealed 
here under rule XIX under the conten- 
tion that we are speaking disparagingly 
of a State. I respectfully submit that 
rule XIX goes to the question of intent 
5 the part of the debater in the Sen- 
ate. 

If we feel it is necessary to point out 
what we as Senators considered to be a 
wrong policy on the part of a State with 
respect to some legislative issue before 
the Senate, then certainly we cannot be 
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considered, under rule XIX, as speaking 
disparagingly of the State. 

Therefore, if the senior Senator from 
California wishes to invoke rule XIX, 
as he has, he ought to ask for its appli- 
cation, so that one does not find himself 
in the position I now rightfully find my- 
self by the ruling of the Chair, because 
I think the ruling is completely correct. 
The Chair cannot rule on a point of 
order until a point of order has been 
made by a Senator under rule XIX. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as I 
understand the parliamentary situation, 
my good friend, the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], has raised a 
question as to whether I violated rule 
XIX; but he, himself, did not make a 
formal point of order; and the Chair 
ruled that since no formal point of order 
had been made, therefore it was proper 
for me to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The Senator from 
Illinois has the floor; and he may pro- 
ceed, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is my statement a 
correct one? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I no- 
tice that my good friend, the Senator 
from California, has returned to the 
floor. I wish to say that if he did make 
such a point of order, and if the Chair 
wishes to rule on the point of order, of 
course I shall abide by the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois may proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I re- 
peat to my good friend, the Senator 
from California—since he has now re- 
turned to the Chamber—that if he now 
wishes to make a formal point of order 
that, under rule XIX, certain statements 
by me should be stricken from the REC- 
orp, I shall appreciate it very much if 
he will make such a point of order, so 
that the Chair may rule on the ques- 
tion. If the Senator from California 
does not wish to make such a point of 
order, then I should like to have the 
privilege of proceeding with my argu- 
ment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, let me 
say to my very able colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, that I think all of 
us should be careful in the language 
we use in referring to the States repre- 
sented by other Members. 

I am very fond of the Senator from 
Illinois, and I have a great deal of re- 
spect for him. So let us now forget 
about the matter to which I referred. 

But I hope all of us will be more care- 
ful—in line with what the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] admonished 
all of us about, a little earlier today. 
Perhaps we can have a little more cour- 
tesy and dignity and a little less vin- 
dictiveness. Then everyone will be a 
little happier. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from California will point out 
any lack of courtesy by me or any lack 
of dignity by me, and if such a point 
of order is upheld by the Chair, I shall 
be very glad to apologize. But in de- 
fault of the raising of such a specific 
issue, I should like to have the privi- 
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lege of proceeding with my remarks. 
However, first I wish to give the Senator 
from California an opportunity to make 
any charges he may wish to make 
against me. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, I think we 
should give the Senator from California 
a chance to make any charges he may 
wish to make about a lack of dignity or 
about vindictive statements by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to address my- 
self to that very matter, if the Senator 
from Illinois will yield to me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well; I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr..MORSE. I rise as a witness on 
behalf of the Senator from Illinois. I 
have listened to every word of the de- 
bate; and I wish to state that I believe it 
is clear that the statement the senior 
Senator from California has made is not 
warranted—in other words, that any 
charges in regard to a possible violation 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] of rule XIX are not warranted. 

In my opinion, the Senator from Illi- 
nois has done a magnificent job, a cou- 
rageous job, and a forthright job in dis- 
cussing the merits of this issue; and he 
has done so within the rules. So, Mr. 
President, in my judgment there is no 
basis for the slightest implication that 
the Senator from Illinois has in any way 
violated rule XIX. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

However, if I have violated rule XIX, 
of course, I should be admonished and 
censured. So in all humility I shall 
submit myself to the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. President, I take it that the silence 
indicates that no charges are to be pre- 
ferred against me. 

Mr. President, I was attempting to 
point out that if section 6(a) is retained 
in the bill, we cannot depend upon Fed- 
eral law to apply the 160-acre limitation 
to the second 500,000-acre block of land 
which will come under irrigation, and 
that then the only resort will be to the 
California State Legislature. Now I 
wish to choose my words very carefully. 
I wish to say this: That is a feeble reed 
to lean upon; and if this be a reflection 
on the State of California, if this be trea- 
son, I am afraid the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will have to make the most of it. 
The Senate of the California Legislature 
is gerrymandered; and the mountain 
counties, which have a very small frac- 
tion of the total population of the State, 
have control of the California Senate. 
Those mountain counties are no more 
interested in the irrigation counties or 
areas of the Central Valley than they are 
in Los Angeles or in San Francisco Bay. 
One cannot depend on that legislature. 

Furthermore, if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia wishes me to do so, I can ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record articles from 
Collier’s Weekly, in times past, describ- 
ing the activities of Mr. Arthur Samish 
and the control he had over the Califor- 
nia Legislature. If that be treason 
against California, we shall have to refer 
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to Collier’s Weekly, which is now de- 
funct; but I suppose there are assets of 
the Crowell Publishing Co. which could 
be attached. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
we can establish friendly relations with 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KucuHet], who is one of the finest Mem- 
bers of this body. This is the first time 
in our many years of service together 
that we have had the slightest degree of 
personal difference. 

I wish to give both the senior Senator 
from California and the junior Senator 
from California an opportunity to square 
themselves before the court of public 
opinion, by withdrawing section 6(a). 

Mr. President, as the fine Senator 
from Ohio {Mr. LauscHe] has said, I 
wish to state that if section 6(a) re- 
mains in the bill, I will fight the bill 
on the beaches, in the streets, and in 
the fields. But if section 6(a) and the 
other phrase on page 3, specified in our 
amendment, are eliminated from the 
bill, then I shall support the bill—al- 
though not with too great enthusiasm, 
because it will hurt my section of the 
country; but then I shall support the bill 
in the national interest. 

So in the interest of California and in 
the interest of the fine reputation of 
the senior Senator from California— 
and I mean that; I am not attempt- 
ing to “butter him up”; he is one of the 
finest Members of this body—I hope he 
will agree to our amendment to strike 
out section 6(a). 

Mr. President, I think I have said 
enough; and I am ready to yield the 
floor. I now yield the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
section 6(a) of the bill is a bad provi- 
sion. I think it is bad so far as the 
public interest is concerned, just as are 
bad nominations. Therefore, I rise to 
make a record against it at some length, 
but before I do so I want to pay a tribute 
first to the Senator from Illinois, and 
then to two non-Senators. 

The Senator from Illinois comes from 
a Midwest State. He comes from a great 
industrial State. He comes from a State 
the people of which, except that they 
also have a national stake in sound rec- 
lamation projects, cannot be considered 
to be, as of now, directly concerned in a 
piece of legislation such as that pending 
before the Senate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think it is 
a remarkable thing and good proof of 
the statesmanship of the Senator from 
Illinois that he has taken the lead, as 
he did last Tuesday, and he has again 
today, in seeking to protect the public 
interest against the great wrong which 
I think the retention of section 6(a) in 
the bill would do to our country. So I, 
as one colleague, thank him very much 
for his leadership in this issue. I was 
proud, as I am sure my junior colleague 
was, to join with him in fighting for 
what we think is a very vital principle in 
the whole field of vital natural resources, 
involving not our generation alone, or 
not so much our generation as future 
generations. My speech will bear in no 
small degree on that facet of the 
problem. 
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In my opinion, too often the public 
is not fully aware of the sources of much 
of the information which we Senators 
use in debate, and frequently is not so 
familiar as it probably should be with 
the fact that we have some wonderful 
assistants and researchers associated 
with us. True, we use the Library of 
Congress. True, we use other research 
agencies. But we also have research as- 
sistants assigned to us in our offices. I 
should like to pay tribute to a great 
administrative assistant, assigned to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
who does not have the slightest idea that 
I am going to refer to him. I refer to 
Frank McCulloch, who is assigned to the 
office of the Senator from Illinois. I 
think he is one of the keenest research 
men on the Hill, and a truly dedicated 
public servant behind the scenes. He is 
a thorough student of every subject he 
takes up. 

It was a matter of great pleasure for 
me to sit here on the floor of the Senate 
and watch the Senator from Illinois this 
afternoon as he submitted valuable in- 
formation and made the arguments on 
this issue, so ably assisted by his great 
administrative assistant, Frank McCul- 
loch, who sat at his right arm all the 
time, and really constituted a reservoir 
of knowledge of the facts which are in- 
volved in this complicated bill. 

Likewise, I want to pay an equal com- 
pliment to my administrative assistant, 
Mr. William Berg, Jr., who will probably 
roundly scold me when I get back to my 
office. Mr. Berg graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Law, during 
my deanship of the law school in 1931. 
He was with me in 1937 in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. He was with me on the 
National War Labor Board as my first 
assistant. He is with me now in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

I think men such as McCulloch and 
Berg deserve the recognition which I 
seek to give them in the Recorp this aft- 
ernoon. 

There are many more administrative 
assistants, research assistants, and leg- 
islative assistants who do a grand job 
of research for Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate and whose work makes it possible 
for us to come to the floor of the Senate 
prepared to participate in debate on 
highly complicated economic and other 
types of problems. 

I was moved this afternoon as I 
watched the Senator from Illinois do 
the masterful job he did, and realizing 
that that great right arm of his, figura- 
tively speaking, was sitting alongside 
of him—and I refer to Mr. Frank Mc- 
Culloch—I thought this tribute was 
long overdue. I am pleased to pay it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad the 
Senator from Oregon has paid a tribute 
both to Mr. McCulloch and to Mr. Berg. 
Mr. McCulloch has been associated with 
me ever since I came to the Senate some 
11 years ago. I have never known a 
more able, devoted, and unselfish man 
than he. I have never known him to 
make a misstatement, 
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I have never known him to depart 
from the truth in the slightest degree. 
I have always found him to be swayed 
by the public interest. He is excessively 
modest. I would have been a far worse 
Senator if it had not been for him. I 
have a feeling of great humility in as- 
sociating with him. 

I frequently find that bright people 
are not particularly good, and that good 
people are not particularly bright, but 
Mr. McCulloch is a rare combination of 
goodness and brightness. To my mind, 
he is indeed something of a miracle. I 
am very happy that the Senator from 
Oregon has paid tribute to him. In fact, 
I only wish Mr. McCulloch were in the 
Chamber to hear these words. I think 
he will read them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp tomorrow. 

I will also say, judging from what I 
have seen of Mr. Berg, he is of the same 
stamp. 

Mr. MORSE. I would expect the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to say what he has 
said about Frank McCulloch, and I want 
to say that everything which has been 
said about Frank McCulloch applies 
equally to my administrative assistant, 
Bill Berg. 

Mr. President, I now proceed to dis- 
cuss the bill, supplementing the remarks 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. President, many years ago a great 
American said: 


The creation of small irrigated farms 
under the Reclamation Act is a powerful 
offset to the tendency of certain other laws 
to foster or permit monopoly of the land. 
Under that act the construction of great ir- 
rigation works has been proceeding rapidly 
and successfully, the lands reclaimed are 
eagerly taken up, and the prospect that the 
policy of national irrigation will accomplish 
all that was expected of it is bright. 

The Reclamation Act derives much of its 
value from the fact that it tends to secure 
the greatest possible number of homes on 
the land, and to create communities of free- 
holders, in part by settlement on public 
lands, in part by forcing the subdivision of 
large private holdings before they can get 
water from Government irrigation works. 
The law requires that no right to the use of 
water for land in private ownership shall be 
sold for a tract exceeding 160 acres to any 
one landowner. This provision has excited 
active and powerful hostility, but the suc- 
cess if the law itself depends on the wise 
and firm enforcement of it. We cannot af- 
ford to substitute tenants for freeholders on 
the public domain. 


Who made that statement? The great 
Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President of 
the United States, in his fifth annual 
message of December 5, 1905. 

Two years later Theodore Roosevelt, 
in his seventh annual message of De- 
cember 3, 1907, made these memorable 
remarks: 


Irrigation should be far more extensively 
developed than at present, not only in the 
States of the Great Plains and the Rocky 
Mountains, but in many others, as, for in- 
stance, in large portions of the South At- 
lantic and Gulf States, where it should go 
hand in hand with the reclamation of 
swampland. The Federal Government 
should seriously devote itself to this task, 
realizing that utilization of waterways and 
waterpower, forestry, ‘irrigation, and the 
reclamation of lands threatened with over- 
flow, are all interdependent parts of the 
same problem. The work of the Reclama- 
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tion Service in developing the larger oppor- 
tunities of the western half of our country 
for irrigation is more important than almost 
any other movement. The constant purpose 
of the Government in connection with the 
Reclamation Service has been to use the 
water resources of the public lands for the 
ultimate greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber; in other words, to put upon the land 
permanent homemakers, to use and develop 
it for themselves and for their children and 
children's children. 


Mr. President, the comments of a great 
man, which I have just quoted, set a 
proper tone for the discussion of Senate 
bill 44, which is now pending before the 
Senate. It is on the basis of those great 
principles laid down by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1905 and 1907 that I 
propose to raise my objections to section 
6 (a) of S. 44. 

Before I express my views on one par- 
ticularly objectionable feature of this 
otherwise good bill, I wish to review 
briefly some of the reasons which 
prompted Congress to enact the recla- 
mation law and its 160-acre limitation 
on irrigation benefits to preserve and 
protect the family-sized farm. 

This background material is impor- 
tant, because S. 44, in my opinion, affects 
not only the San Luis unit, which con- 
sists of approximately 450,000 acres in 
the Central Valley but areas adjacent to 
the Central Valley of California which 
might at some time be irrigated, either 
under a State or Federal, or by a joint 
State-Federal program. 

It is my opinion that the San Luis bill, 
as presently written, would subvert Fed- 
eral reclamation law. It would tie the 
hands of the Secretary of Interior in 
administering programs under reclama- 
tion law, and it would give the State of 
California the veto power over any joint 
program called for or vaguely referred 
to in the bill. 

The principle of reclamation law, as 
set forth in various statutes over a period 
of 56 years, rests solidly on principles of 
land law which have existed ever since 
the founding of this Nation. The recla- 
mation law of 1902 was merely an ex- 
tension of the family farm policy car- 
ried on during the 19th century. The 
Founding Fathers acted wisely when this 
Nation was in its infancy, in curbing the 
right of individuals to hold landed es- 
tates intact and to compel distribution 
of land in a family. As early as 1776, 
the Legislature of Virginia abolished en- 
tail, curbing the rights of individuals to 
pass on to the oldest son the entire 
estate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was the work, 
as I remember, of Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. MORSE. I was about to point out 
that it was the work of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. 

Thomas Jefferson called this practice 
“essential to a well-ordered republic.” 
He said the purpose of the law was “to 
annul privilege, and instead of an aris- 
tocracy of wealth, of more harm and 
danger, than benefit to society, to make 
an opening for the aristocracy of virtue 
and talent, which nature has wisely pro- 
vided for the direction of the interests 
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of society, and scattered with equal hand 
through all its conditions.” 

This view of Thomas Jefferson became 
accepted as a national policy, as is evi- 
denced by the action of Congress in at- 
tempting to secure as wide a distribu- 
tion of lands in the public domain as was 
economically feasible. Laws were passed 
which made it possible for veterans and 
others to carve homes and farms out of 
the wilderness. Land policy was imple- 
mented in the Preemption Act of 1841 
and the Homestead Act of 1862. These 
laws were designed to distribute the 
benefits of the public domain widely by 
favoring actual settlers against monopo- 
lists and speculators of that day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the 160-acre Homestead Act which, 
when passed, was intended to apply pri- 
marily to lands west of the Mississippi 
River, was also intended to make the 
great Mississippi Valley the valley of 
democracy? 

Mr. MORSE. It certainly was. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the wide distribution of the land and 
property has furnished the basis for eco- 
nomic democracy in the Middle West, 
and that out of the economic democracy 
in many States have come movements 
for political democracy; notably, the La 
Follette movement and, as well, the sup- 
port which the great Senator Norris and 
others have received? 

Mr. MORSE. And the great agrarian 
Populist movement. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is completely correct. The Senator 
from Illinois heard me say on another 
occasion something which I shall repeat 
here today, since it bears on what the 
Senator from Illinois has by implication 
pointed out. We talk about political de- 
mocracy, but we cannot have it without 
economic democracy. We cannot have 
political freedom of choice for the indi- 
vidual without economic freedom of 
choice for the individual. Therefore, I 
say again today on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, if I were to be asked to name one 
thing—if I were limited to the naming 
of one thing only—which I think is the 
greatest guarantee of the perpetuity of 
our democratic form of government, 
what I would name would be private 
home ownership in the city and family- 
farm ownership in the country. On 
that type of ownership, I think, is de- 
pendent, more than we sometimes fully 
realize, our whole system of political and 
economic freedom of choice for the indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois remembers the writings of James 
Harrington, the political thinker of the 
Commonwealth period in England. He 
wrote the book Oceania, in which he 
stated that he who is the bread giver is 
the lawmaker. If a man feed his people, 
they become his fiefs and serfs. 
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Harrington was saying that the politi- 
cal democracy of the Commonwealth 
could be established on a firm basis only 
if there were economic democracy, 
breaking up the large estates of England, 
so that the cultivator would be the land- 
owner, instead of the laborer or the 
tenant. If the land is locked up in huge 
holdings, and people are working on the 
land, either as farm laborers or tenants 
who can be dispossessed at any time, 
such people can never build up social 
or political authority. 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment what 
the Senator from Illinois says is un- 
answerably correct. 

As I enter upon a discussion of my 
objections to section 6(a) of the bill, let 
me say that, in my judgment, the his- 
tory of land economics is on our side. 
There is in this country, an inseparable 
relationship between land economics 
and political democracy, political free- 
dom of choice. 

This issue cannot be laughed off. It 
should not be shuffled aside. It must 
not be treated lightly. 

I know that there are not many Sen- 
ators present at this hour when the 
Senator from Illinois and I are trying 
to call the attention of the country to 
the importance of this issue; but even 
though many seats in the Senate may 
be vacant, I am sure that once the peo- 
ple of the country know the facts they 
will stand with the Senator from Illi- 
nois and the two Senators from Oregon 
on the merits of this issue. I am also 
sure that other Members of the Senate 
will stand with us. 

So I believe that once again we are 
just about where we were on Tuesday 
night in the Senate, after a debate on 
this question. We have made a record; 
and we will complete the record here 
tonight, so far as concerns those of us 
who are opposed to section 6(a). Let 
me say to the majority and minority 
leadership that we believe that, because 
of these vacant seats, this record should 
be read before a vote is taken, unless 
it is possible for us, in the course of the 
debate, to arrive at an understanding 
with the two Senators from California. 

We are dealing here with a very vital 
issue, so far as the future of America’s 
land policy is concerned. When we deal 
with the question of land policy, we are 
dealing with many other interests of 
future generations. 

I am not inclined to let this question 
come to a vote tonight, because I feel 
that I owe it to the great conservationist 
groups of the country, to the farmers 
of the country, and particularly the 
operators of family sized farms, and to 
all the people of the Nation, to do every- 
thing within my power to see to it that 
this question does not come to a vote 
tonight. Not until the Senate has had 
adequate time to give consideration to 
the great record which the Senator from 
Illinois has made here this afternoon— 
to which I hope to make my small con- 
tribution—should the issue come to a 
vote. 

Therefore, I think the leadership of 
the Senate should take note of what I 
have said in regard to my intention to 
do what I can to give complete assurance 
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to the people of the country that I shall 
do all in my power to see to it that a vote 
is not taken on this question in the Sen- 
ate tonight, and not until Senators first 
have an opportunity to read the record 
which the Senator from Illinois has 
made this afternoon—unless, during the 
course of the debate, we may reach an 
understanding with the two Senators 
from California in respect to section 
6(a). 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot imagine any 
Senator I would be more delighted to 
yield to than my good friend from Cali- 
fornia. I am very happy to see him in 
the jovial mood which the winning smile 
on his face now indicates. I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my gocd 
friend. 

I join witk him in feeling that, under 
all relevant considerations, it would be 
quite unwise to have a vote tonight, not 
merely for the reason my able friend has 
outlined, but for some other reasons 
which he and I together might well con- 
jure up in our minds. So I say to my 
friend that, so far as I am concerned, 
there will be no vote tonight. 

Mr. MORSE. I invite attention to the 
fact that S. 44 would weaken the na- 
tional policy which provided a method 
to establish our agrarian democracy, 
out of which grew our great industrial 
economy. Land is literally the founda- 
tion on which this Nation has grown 
and flourished. Wide distribution of land 
has made possible our democratic society. 

Under the homestead laws, a man 
could go out, select 160 acres which was 
not already occupied, drive stakes down, 
occupy it for 5 years, and, upon pay- 
ment of a small fee, could obtain title 
to the land. In the settlement of the 
western domain in the 19th century, 
abuses of our land laws crept in and vest- 
ed interests, by one means or another, 
secured title to vast areas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Have not some ex- 
amples of that situation been developed 
in the debate on this measure—for ex- 
ample, the Southern Pacific Land Co. got 
148,000 acres as a bonus for construct- 
ing a railroad, but it never constructed 
the railroad? 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly the type 
of acquisition I referred to in the state- 
ment I just made. 

I asked Senators to look at the map 
which the Senator from Illinois has 
made available to the Senate. It is a 
checkerboard map which shows how the 
Southern Pacific got some 148,000 acres 
of land on the basis of the representa- 
tion to the Federal Government that if 
that land were allocated to it, it would 
build a railroad. It never built the rail- 
road, but it got the land. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now it wants to hold 
onto the land. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not intend, in 1959, 
to be a party to any arrangement, under 
such a bill as S. 44, which would permit 
such a landholder to take advantage of 
a Federal water project which really falls 
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under the application of the reclamation 
laws of the country, with the limitation 
of 160 acres attached thereto. 

It is an old story. We must stand up 
in the Senate against powerful interests 
when they seek to execute such a diabol- 
ical scheme, which would do such great 
damage to the public interest. ‘There is 
no language I know of that could gloss 
itover. There it is, in all its ugly naked- 
ness, in the pending bill. 

I ask Senators to look at the charts and 
maps which the Senator from Illinois 
has placed upon the map stands for in- 
spection by Senators. They show what 
the two Senators from Oregon, under the 
leadership of the Senator from Illinois, 
are fighting for in this debate. 

The Southern Pacific Co. must be 
stopped in this water grab, not only the 
Southern Pacific Co. but the other large 
landowners in the Central Valley of 
California, whose holdings as shown by 
the Senator from Illinois who has placed 
the figures in the Recor, involve many 
thousands of acres. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Tens of thousands of 
acres. 

Mr.MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Indeed, hundreds of 
thousands of acres. 

Mr. MORSE. We must see to it that 
Members of the Senate have the time to 
study the Recorp, so that they will be 
fully aware of what is involved in what 
I call a water grab, and why the Senator 
from Illinois and the two Senators from 
Oregon are seeking to get section 6(a) 
stricken from the bill. 

Mr. President, in the last century land 
speculation was rife. There were many 
scandals involving the General Land 
Office. In 1885 the Commissioner of the 
Land Office joined with others in calling 
attention to the rapid conglomeration of 
western landholdings during the 19th 
century under defective statutes and 
loose administration. William A. J. 
Sparks said: 

I found that the magnificent estate of the 
Nation in its public lands has been to a wide 
extent wasted under defective and improvi- 
dent laws and through a laxity of public 
administration astonishing in a business 
sense if not culpable in recklessness of offi- 
cial responsibility. The land department has 
been very largely conducted to the advan- 
tages of speculation and monopoly, private 
and corporate, rather than in the public 
interest. [t seems that the prevail- 
ing idea running through this office and 
those subordinate to it was that the Gov- 
ernment had no distinctive rights to be 
considered and no special interests to pro- 
tect. * * * I am satisfied that thousands 
of claims without foundation in law or 
equity involving millions of acres of public 
land, haye been annually passed to patent 
upon the single proposition that nobody but 
the Government had any adverse interest. 


Paul Wallace Gates, an authority in 
the field of land history, had this to say 
about the Homestead Act of 1862: 


The land reformers reckoned too light- 
ly * * * with the astuteness of the specu- 
lators who in the past had either succeeded 
in emasculating laws inimical to their inter- 
ests or had actually flouted such laws in 
the very faces of the officials appointed to 
administer them. * * The administra- 
tion of the law, both in Washington and in 
the field, was frequently in the hands of 
persons unsympathetic to its principle, and 
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Western interests, though lauding the act, 
were every ready to pervert it. 


It is a remarkable thing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how selfish interests over and over 
and over again have repeated their tac- 
tics in fields such as this. The devices 
are almost as old as the country. If 
there were ever a field concerning which 
we should always keep in mind the 
warning to a free people of the impor- 
tance of constant vigilance in protecting 
the public interest, it is in connection 
with land economics. ‘Here once again 
we have powerful land interests in Cali- 
fornia seeking to pollute the stream of 
public interest. It must be stopped. 

That is why the Senator from Ili- 
nois, from a midwestern State, and the 2 
Senators from Oregon, from a western 
State, have in this debate stood up 
against these powerful interests. We 
are confident that once the American 
people come to understand our position, 
they will be with us, as the American 
people always have been in all the other 
areas when land frauds and land steals 
—what I would call in this instance a 
water steal—finally come to be under- 
stood by them. They said to their 
political representatives, “You must do 
something about bringing about the 
necessary reform to prevent this kind 
of invasion of the public interest.” They 
will on this occasion, too. In fact, I am 
not going to give up hope that the 2 
very fine Senators from California may, 
before we get through with the debate, 
agree with the Senator from Illinois and 
the 2 Senators from Oregon that sec- 
tion 6(a) be stricken from the bill. 

I hoped they would do it last Tuesday. 
I was hoping that they would do it today. 
I never give up hope. I hope that the 
interests in California who believe in 
good government and who believe in 
protecting the public interest will join, 
between now and Monday, in the sug- 
gestion that the two Senators from Cali- 
fornia adopt our proposal to strike sec- 
tion 6(a) from the bill. 

In fact, I know California pretty well, 
and I would be perfectly willing to take 
before any cross section population 
group in the State of California the 
views expressed on this issue by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I would let them 
decide the issue. My confidence in the 
people of California is such that I am 
satisfied that any cross section group of 
Californians, once given the facts about 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Illinois, would agree with us and would, 
in effect, say to the Senate, “Strike sec- 
tion 6(a).” 

It is interesting that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHEe], whom I see on the 
floor, representing in part the great State 
of Ohio, representing a people, such as 
the Senator from Illinois represents, who 
have no direct, immediate interest in the 
project itself, except for the ever-present 
public interest, after listening to the de- 
bate with his open mind, would stand up, 
as he did a few minutes ago, and say to 
the two Senators from California, “I 
have listened to the explanation of the 
Senator from Illinois. I ask the Senator 
from Illinois if this is not the issue.” 
Then he put the issue, as the Senator 
from Illinois and the senior Senator from 
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Oregon have been trying to put it 
throughout the debate. He based his 
question upon the objective of protect- 
ing the reclamation law, as Theodore 
Roosevelt did in 1905 and 1907, and as 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
and I are doing here on the floor of the 
Senate tonight. 

The Senator from Ohio said, “Take 
section 6(a) out of the bill and I will 
vote for it. Leave it in, and I will oppose 
it.” I believe that the people of Cali- 
fornia, once they get the same facts the 
Senator from Ohio got this afternoon, 
as he listened to the debate, will take the 
same position. 

All we need is a little time to get the 
merits of this issue understood. Thea, 
in my judgment, the Senate will sustain 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Years ago, in the West, a water mo- 
nopoly was feared as well as a land 
monopoly. Proceedings of numerous 
irrigation congresses are filled with ref- 
erences to the dangers of permitting 
either land or water monopoly in the 
West. 

A comment of a member of the first 
irrigation congress held in 1891 in Salt 
Lake City reflects this fear of monopoly 
and the desire that the Government 
would bring irrigation to small farmers. 
This man said: 

The tendency of the great West * * * is 
this accumulation of vast estates in land. 
The object of good Government is to stop 
this insofar as it can and give * * * the 
poor man a chance to own 10, 20, 40, 60, or 
100 acres if it is in his power to cultivate it. 


A delegate to the irrigation congress 
of 1893 said: 

I am not working for the purpose of keep- 
ing this in the possession of any one cor- 
poration, or any one people. I want the 
whole people from now on—from generation 
to generation—to own that water—own that 
power. 


Mr. President, these were the little 
people of America speaking at this irri- 
gation congress of 1893. They are typi- 
cal of the little people of America on 
the farms of the West, who today look 
to their representatives in the Senate 
of the United States to protect the 
water supply of the family farmer of 
America. They are the same as the 
little people of 1893, so far as their eco- 
nomic interests and political outlook are 
concerned. 

So in 1893 one of these so-called little 
people said as follows in that irrigation 
congress: 

We want to make that water forever what 
it is in law, in jurisprudence, in history—the 
public property of the people, to be trans- 
ferred, under proper regulations, to benefi- 
cial uses for the people who own the land. 


I have produced some of those great 
statements of the past made by the lit- 
tle people of America—those who 
worked on the soil with their hands— 
because they are the ones who really 
gave birth to this great reclamation land 
policy. Through their toil, this policy 
was written into the law. I ask: Are 
we going to turn our backs on them? 
Are we going to walk out on the great 
heritage which they really wrote into 
the land law of this country, not only 
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for the benefit of their generation, but 
for ours and for generations to come? 

Oh, I know it is sometimes difficult 
to get politicians to stop long enough, 
under the pressure which harasses us 
from day to day, under the demand for 
speedy action by the Senate, to reflect 
upon the historical origins of some of 
these great policies of Government. One 
does not win a popularity contest in the 
U.S. Senate by trying to get into the 
ReEcorD, and as the Senator from Illinois 
did in the early part of the afternoon, 
the dramatic history of the great rec- 
lamation law. It is a history written in 
terms of human struggle. It is a history 
written in terms of human values. It 
has been raised by the San Luis bill. It 
has brought into focus and contest in 
the U.S. Senate, in the year 1959, a great 
issue as to whether we shall turn our 
backs on the sound water policy of 1903, 
1905, and 1907, which the fathers of con- 
servation in the United States—Teddy 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot—suc- 
ceeded in writing into the law books of 
this Republic. 

The job of legislating is a job which 
requires us to do our bookwork. It is 
a job of being students of the govern- 
mental history of our country. 

What I fear, and what I have feared 
ever since last Tuesday, when the bill 
first reached the floor of the Senate, is 
that there will be pressure for hasty 
action. As the Senator from Illinois 
knows, at one point in the proceedings, 
an attempt was made to get a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to so limit de- 
bate on the issue that the kind of his- 
toric record which the senior Senator 
from Illinois and the senior Senator 
from Oregon have made today on the 
bill could not have been made had we 
yielded to that pressure for haste. 

As I have said before, and repeat to- 
day, I will in the Senate drag my feet 
more and more on suggestions in sup- 
port of unanimous-consent agreements 
so long as I think the historic record 
needs to be made. An issue such as that 
presented in the San Luis bill ought to 
be decided in terms of the historic rec- 
ord. I know all my colleagues are not 
familiar with that record and cannot be 
expected to know it. But they have a 
duty to take the time necessary to learn 
the basis on which the Senator from 
Illinois and the two Senators from Ore- 
gon have raised their objections to the 
bill. That is why, dry as this academic 
lecture on the history of the develop- 
ment of our water law and our reclama- 
tion law may be, it nevertheless, in my 
judgment, is vital to a consideration of 
the merits of the San Luis bill. I shall 
make that record, no matter how long it 
may take me on the floor of the Senate 
to make it, because I believe it is my 
duty as a student of government, rep- 
resenting the people of my State, to be 
able to go home and honestly reply 
when they ask me the question: “What 
happened when the San Luis bill was 
before the Senate?” My reply to them 
is this: “I put in the Recorp the his- 
tory of the great water and land policies 
which were relevant to an intelligent 
consideration and final vote on the bill.” 

I did not ask to have a course of 
action followed by the Senate which 
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would make necessary the inclusion of 
this historical background record. My 
colleagues will recall that early in the 
consideration of the bill, I urged that 
the two Senators from California work 
out with the Senator from Illinois and 
the two Senators from Oregon an agree- 
1 75 to strike section 6(a) from the 
ill. 

Now that he is in the Chamber, I wish 
to pay my compliments to the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. I 
could not possibly work with anyone who 
has been more cooperative in discussing 
with me our respective differences on the 
bill. 

Now that the senior Senator from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. KUCHEL] also has entered 
the Chamber, my compliments apply 
likewise to him. 

I am sorry we have not yet reached 
a final understanding on the matter, 
but what has happened is that the two 
Senators from California unwittingly 
and unknowingly, I am certain, have 
presented to the Senate a bill which in- 
cludes a section that raises the whole 
issue of whether the historic principles 
which I have just cited in this field shall 
be overturned and ignored by the Senate 
in May 1959. 

If what it takes is to have the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] and the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon—a couple of 
old professors, with always the tendency, 
I know, as our critics sometimes say, to 
lecture to the Senate—occupy enough 
time to get the educational background, 
the reclamation laws, and the water pol- 
icies of the country into the RECORD, so 
that our colleagues will have notice of 
the issues involved, we intend to do it. 

I cannot possibly do the job which the 
great former professor of economics at 
the University of Chicago has done on 
two occasions in this debate, but I will 
do my best, because I have worked long 
and hard on the academic features of the 
issue. 

Let me say that academic features of 
issues like this are very practical fea- 
tures, very real features. They involve, 
in this instance, a recitation of the his- 
tory of the water policies of the United 
States, starting, as I say, with the early 
irrigation congresses, from which I have 
been quoting some of the little people of 
America who attended those congresses 
and spoke for the dirt farmers and the 
family-farm owners of America. They 
spoke with an eloquence which no US. 
Senator today can begin to equal, as the 
language I have just read from their 
speeches so clearly shows. 

Mr. President, I will not vote for a 
San Luis bill which has in it section 
6(a), a section which, in my judgment, 
if I voted for it, would cause me to be- 
tray a trust in behalf of which those 
irrigationists of 1893, 1895, and 1897, 
who attended the various irrigation con- 
gresses, spoke so eloquently. They left 
a trust to us in the Senate of the United 
States, and I intend to keep faith with 
that trust. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Senator from 
Oregon indicate what, in his judgment, 
the intention of this amendment is with 
respect to any waters which might be 
impounded in a San Luis Reservoir, and 
which would be utilized by the State 
system, rather than by the Federal San 
Luis project? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if my 
friend, the Senator from California, will 
bear with me, I shall go into that matter 
in considerable detail later in my 
speech. But first I should like to pre- 
sent the historical sequence; and then 
I shall be glad to discuss, at whatever 
length the Senator from California 
would wish to have me do so, some of 
the legal implications of this provision 
of the bill which I think clearly war- 
rant striking it from the bill. Later on, 
I shall be glad to discuss with the Sen- 
ator from California those legal impli- 
cations. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Very well. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, George 
H. Maxwell, considered the father of 
reclamation, told the Irrigation Congress 
of 1896 that arid pasture lands for sheep 
“should be kept forever as the common 
heritage of the people, never to be sold 
but to be leased only to actual settlers 
living upon the adjoining farms.” 

During the last irrigation congress, 
one delegate expressed a fear which I 
share in regard to the bill we are dealing 
with today. That delegate from Mon- 
tana was fearful that “after the Govern- 
ment had borne all the expenses of con- 
struction, the water would inure to the 
profit of a few,” and he suggested that 
control by the Government should 
“always and forever be under the control 
and distribution of the U.S. Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. President, I think those quotations 
from delegates to the various irrigation 
congresses are not only eloquent, but 
they also show how it has been necessary 
over the decades for the little people, the 
family farmers of our country, the dele- 
gates to irrigation congresses, to func- 
tion as guardians of the land heritage of 
the Nation, so that the boys and girls of 
this generation can enjoy that heritage. 
If succeeding generations are to enjoy 
that heritage, too, Mr. President, on this 
day in May 1959, or on next Monday in 
May 1959, the Senate of the United 
States must not scuttle it by the passage 
of the San Luis bill in its present form. 

Mr. President, years ago George H. 
Maxwell attempted to quiet the fears of 
many by calling attention to the original 
resolution of the Congress, which is as 
follows: 

The water of all streams should forever 
remain subject to public control, and the 
right to the use of water for irrigation should 
inhere in the land irrigated. 


That means, Maxwell told the Con- 
gress: 


No man can own the right for speculative 
purposes, and beneficial use should be the 
basis and measure—that means to the ex- 
tent you use the water beneficially, is all 
that you can have, and the limit to the 
right. 

Now there you have the fundamental 
principle upon which you can build irriga- 
tion institutions in these Western States 
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that will endure as long as the human race 
occupies them and water monopoly will be 
an impossibility. * * * I do not want any- 
body to go away from the congress with the 
idea that this subject has not been con- 
sidered and the solution of it found. 


Mr. President, that has always been 
the theory of our reclamation laws ever 
since they were enacted. It is because 
in my judgment, this bill will do a wrong 
to that theory that I joint with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois in objecting to sec- 
tion 6(a) of the bill. 

One of the problems which emerged 
during the 19th century was the problem 
of watering lands artificially in areas 
where rainfall was insufficient. In the 
humid East, widespread distribution of 
the land was not such a great problem. 
Land and water were joined together un- 
der natural conditions, but in the West 
where the water was separated from the 
land, means of bringing the land and wa- 
ter together had to be devised. Soin the 
arid West we not only have the problem 
of land distribution, but we also have the 
problem of water distribution. Con- 
gressmen in the 19th century, in attempts 
to solve the problem of land water, 
tended to think of the new problem in 
terms of the old one. They attempted to 
devise legislation which would distribute 
to each farm enough water to irrigate 
160 acres. The principle underlying such 
distribution was the same as that un- 
der the homestead laws. 

But by the end of the 19th century it 
was apparent that the limitations on 
homesteaders must be liberalized. So, 
when the Reclamation Act was passed, 
in 1902, it provided that one person 
could have title to water sufficient to 
irrigate 160 acres of land, and that if he 
were married, his wife was entitled to a 
similar amount. So, under reclamation 
law, actually we have for a family a 320- 
acre limitation. Over the years it has 
been agreed that the amount of water a 
family was entitled to was insufficient to 
provide a good standard of living for the 
farmer and his family. Numerous stud- 
ies have been made by the Department of 
Agriculture and other agencies. All of 
these studies indicate that 320 acres of 
irrigated land is sufficient to support a 
family. 

Theodore Roosevelt, possibly more 
than any one individual, has been re- 
sponsible for the preservation of our 
natural resources and the democratic 
distribution of our public lands. Roose- 
velt saw far into the future. He realized 
if the great landed monopolies got con- 
trol of the public lands, they would use 
their economic power to implement or 
extend their political power. Roosevelt 
feared, and feared rightly in my opinion 
concentration of landownership in a few 
hands would eventually mean the end of 
democratic government. He knew that 
human greed is insatiable; that the land 
monopolists would not stop after they 
had converted public lands and lands 
distributed from the public domain into 
a vast feudalism. 

Roosevelt knew also that in countries 
where there is not widespread distribu- 
tion of land, there is not democratic gov- 
ernment. Land monopoly has led to 
autocracy and dictatorship in every na- 
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tion in the world where it has prevailed. 
Unfortunately, the United States has 
fallen heir to certain land patterns which 
were developed in Spain and in Mexico. 
The Spanish land grants have formed 
the basis for vast holdings which ex- 
cluded farmers and made impossible an 
equitable and democratic distribution. 
Probably no State in the country is a 
better example of that than is Cali- 
fornia. 

A similar situation exists because the 
Federal Government, seeking to acceler- 
ate economic development of the coun- 
try, gave away vast acreages to the rail- 
roads as an inducement to expand our 
transportation system. The Southern 
Pacific received vast acreages in the San 
Luis area in the 1870’s and 1880's for a 
railroad which as the Senator from Ili- 
nois has stated over and over again in 
this debate, it never built. 

We do know what was admitted in 
testimony by one of the railroad’s of- 
ficials, that this great railroad does 
control and own 120,000 acres in the San 
Luis Federal service area. We know also 
that this witness indicated that his com- 
pany would not get rid of its excess lands. 
He stated flatly that the railroad lands 
were not for sale. 

Getting back to my discussion of the 
development of the antimonopoly laws, 
it is pertinent to call attention to the 
fact that the law had to be strengthened 
from time to time. It has been amended 
repeatedly to prevent speculation and to 
stop loopholes which had not been ap- 
parent when the original law was passed. 

Those who designed the reclamation 
law of 1902 inserted five devices aimed 
at the prevention of monopoly. First 
was the use of public funds to carry out 
reclamation programs. Public enter- 
prise was to be financed by a reclama- 
tion fund consisting of revenues from the 
sale of public lands in the Western 
States. This fund was to recover project 
construction costs from the users in 
annual installments: In this way the 
fund would revolve and provide contin- 
ually for new projects. 

A second measure was to prevent 
monopolization by the commutation pro- 
visions of the homestead law when ap- 
plied to reclamation projects. This 
commutation privilege offered a cash 
alternative to the requirement of per- 
sonal inhabitancy of a claim. This prac- 
tice, which today has been advocated 
repeatedly, seemed to be a part of De- 
partment of Interior policy. It has been 
known as the lump-sum theory. Actu- 
ally, it amounts to the barter of public 
policy favoring the actual settlers for 
the monopolists’ ready cash. Congress, 
fully aware of this, forbade commutation 
on reclamation projects in 1902. 

A third safeguard against monopoly 
stiffened the inhabitancy requirements of 
the earlier homestead law. It stipulated 
that an entryman must be either a “bona 
fide resident on such land, or occupant 
thereof residing in the neighborhood 
and must reclaim for agricultural pur- 
poses at least one-half of the total irri- 
gable area of the entry.” The bill 
further authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to lower the maximum area per 
entry to the acreage reasonably required 
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for the support of a family. Framers of 

the act of 1902 realized that the tradi- 

tional quarter section granted in humid 
areas was often too large for a family 
farm on irrigated land. 

The fourth safeguard against mo- 
nopoly provided that water rights shall 
be “appurtenant to the land irrigated 
and beneficial use shall be the basis, the 
measure, and the limit of the right.” 
Irrigationists had been greatly dissatis- 
fied with dependence on others in control 
of their water supply and regarded tying 
water and land together in common 
ownership as among the surest of anti- 
monopoly devices. 

The fifth provision against monopoly 
in the 1902 act—and this is the most im- 
portant of all—was the excess land pro- 
vision. It provided that “no right to the 
use of water for land in private owner- 
ship shall be sold for a tract exceeding 
160 acres to any one land owner and no 
such right shall permanently attach un- 
til all payments therefor are made.” 
This law does not limit the amount of 
land an individual may own. It merely 
places a limit on the amount of water 
an individual may receive from a subsi- 
dized Federal project. This provision 
rests on the principle that no individual 
shall obtain more public water than his 
equitable share. 

One of the first important amend- 
ments of the Reclamation Act was the 
Warren Act of 1911. This amendment 
expanded the 160-acre limitation to in- 
clude water from other than Federal 
reservoirs if it was delivered in Federal 
canals and ditches. 

The Senator from Illinois has stressed 
very much thé matter of the application 
of the 160-acre limitation in respect to 
water use when the water is delivered in 
Federal canals and ditches. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Warren Act be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the act was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

TITLE 43, UNITED STATES CODE, SALE or LEASE 
OF SURPLUS WATERS, WATER POWER, STORAGE 
CAPACITY, AND WATER TRANSPORTATION Fa- 
CILITIES 

§ 523. Storage and transportation of water 

for irrigation districts, etc. 

Whenever in carrying out the provisions of 
the reclamation law, storage or carrying ca- 
pacity has been or may be provided in ex- 
cess of the requirements of the lands to be 
irrigated under any project, the Secretary of 
the Interior, preserving a first right to lands 
and entrymen under the project, is author- 
ized, upon such terms as he may determine 
to be just and equitable, to contract for the 
impounding, storage, and carriage of water 
to an extent not exceeding such excess ca- 
pacity with irrigation systems operating 
under section 641 of this title, and indivi- 
duals, corporations, associations, and irri- 
gation districts organized for or engaged in 
furnishing or in distributing water for irri- 
gation. Water so impounded, stored, or car- 
ried under any such contract shall be for the 
purpose of distribution to individual water 
users by the party with whom the contract is 
made: Provided, however, That water so im- 
pounded, stored, or carried shall not be used 
otherwise than as prescribed by law as to 
lands held in private ownership within Gov- 
ernment reclamation projects. In fixing the 
charges under any such contract for im- 
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pounding, storing, or carrying water for any 
irrigation system, corporation, association, 
district, or individual, as herein provided, 
the Secretary shall take into consideration 
the cost of construction and maintenance of 
the reservoir by which such water is to be 
impounded or stored and the canal by which 
it is to be carried, and such charges shall 
be just and equitable as to water users under 
the Government project. No irrigation sys- 
tem, district association, corporation, or in- 
dividual so contracting shall make any charge 
for the storage, carriage, or delivery of such 
water in excess of the charge paid to the 

United States except to such extent as may 

be reasonably necessary to cover cost of car- 

riage and delivery of such water through 

their works (Feb. 21, 1911, ch. 141, sec. 136, 

Stat. 925). 

§ 524. Cooperation with irrigation districts, 
etc., in construction of reservoirs 
and canals, 

In carrying out the provisions of the rec- 
lamation law, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, upon such terms as may be 
agreed upon, to cooperate with irrigation 
districts, water-users’ associations, corpora- 
tions, entrymen, or water users for the con- 
struction or use of such reservoirs, canals, 
or ditches as may be advantageously used 
by the Government and irrigation districts, 
water-users’ associations, corporations, en- 
trymen, or water users for impounding, de- 
livering, and carrying water for irrigation 
purposes: Provided, That the title to and 
management of the works so constructed 
shall be subject to the provisions of section 
498 of this title: Provided further, That 
water shall not be furnished from any such 
reservoir or delivered through any such 
canal or ditch to any one landowner in 
excess of an amount sufficient to irrigate 
one hundred and sixty acres: Provided, That 
nothing contained in this section or section 
523 of this title shall be held or construed 
as enlarging or attempting to enlarge the 
right of the United States, under existing 
law, to control the waters of any stream in 
any State (Feb. 21, 1911, ch. 141, sec. 2, 36 
Stat. 926). 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
have been a number of administrative 
decisions on this point. One was a deci- 
sion by the Secretary of the Interior. 

As I proceed to discuss some of these 
decisions and administrative interpre- 
tations; and make some reference also 
to judicial opinion, I would have my two 
friends from California keep in mind the 
fact that we are passing a bill—if we 
pass the bill with such modifications as 
we hope we can get into it—that is 
bound to be subjected to judicial inter- 
pretation. I do not think the Senators 
from California have any real doubt 
about that fact, which is why I think 
the legislative history we make on the 
bill is so important. That is why I think 
it is so important that we make clear 
that we are arguing in the Senate to 
protect the reclamation laws, as I have 
outlined their historical basis and as the 
Senator from Illinois has so ably dis- 
cussed them. It is for this reason that 
I am making reference to the back- 
ground history, to the laws, and now to 
their interpretation, because in this de- 
bate we have a responsibility to the 
courts of America. 

Here is a project which is singular in 
its nature. It is a project with such an 
intermingling of Federal and State inter- 
ests, such an intermingling of Federal 
and State activities, such an inter- 
mingling of Federal and State funds, 
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that we are really dealing with what we 
in the law refer to as a singular case. 

I am not a good enough lawyer to feel 
that I can predict with any certainty 
what the judicial determinations may be 
in the future in regard to the effects on 
existing law of the passage of the bill 
under consideration. Nor can I predict 
to what extent the terms of the bill may 
justify a judicial modification of exist- 
ing decisions. That is why I think we 
are talking about such an important is- 
sue. So it is important for the Senator 
from Illinois and the two Senators from 
Oregon, in making the legislative his- 
tory on this bill in this debate, to make 
perfectly clear that the objections we 
are raising are pressed in order to make 
the record plain that we are advocating 
no modification of the protection of the 
160-acre limitation in respect to Federal 
waters; in respect to Federal jurisdic- 
tion; in respect to the historic applica- 
tion of the reclamation laws; in respect 
to the principles I have quoted in my 
speech, including the early statements of 
the founders of our reclamation system. 
The statements of the men who spoke 
in the irrigation congresses, the state- 
ments of Maxwell and the statements of 
Teddy Roosevelt, concerning these laws 
are of great significance. 

As a lawyer, I know what I am doing 
in this debate from the standpoint of 
laying a legal foundation for a court 
decision on legislative intent. Let me 
say, for the courts to read in the future, 
that the Senator from Oregon wants it 
clearly understood that he is proposing 
no modification whatsoever of existing 
reclamation law; that he is countenanc- 
ing no weakening of the historic water 
policies of this Nation in relation to the 
160-acre limitation; that he is agreeing 
to no concession to the State of Cali- 
fornia in respect to reclamation policies 
and the application of the 160-acre limi- 
tation to the San Luis project, so far as 
all Federal interests are concerned. 

As a lawyer I will say to the two Sena- 
tors from California that in the last 
analysis it will be for the courts to deter- 
mine what the Federal interest is, and 
the courts will refer to this debate, to 
the statements made by the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from Ore- 
gon, to obtain the clear expression of our 
purposes in seeking to strike section 6(a) 
from the bill. I am willing to leave the 
matter to the courts. I only ask the 
Senators from California to join me in 
that willingness. 

Let us strike section 6(a) from the 
bill and, if the Legislature of California 
in the future does not do what the 
Governor of California has indicated in 
the telegram which the senior Senator 
from California read into the RECORD 
this afternoon, by way of seeking to get 
legislative action in California in re- 
spect to the 160-acre limitation, the 
courts still will have jurisdiction over 
the question of the application of this 
bill with section 6(a) eliminated. ‘ 

One of the difficulties, among the many 
I have in understanding the position 
taken by the two Senators from Cali- 
fornia, is their position as to what will 
be the effect of striking section 6(a) 
from the bill. I say, good naturedly, the 
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Senators seem to blow a little hot and 
cold about it. They seem to take the 
position that they do not think section 
6(a) particularly affects their interpre- 
tation of the meaning of the bill. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I think the record 
ought to be clear that only the junior 
Senator from California has taken such 
a position. I have taken the position 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois is proposing to do something 
other than what he thinks he is propos- 
ing to do. The Senator proposes to 
strike out language which is surplusage 
to the bill, which language simply states 
what the law is. Striking out the lan- 
guage will not make the Federal law ap- 
plicable to the State service area. 

As Governor Brown said in his tele- 
gram, either in or out, the language does 
not make any difference. The section is 
an affirmation that this construction of 
the law is the construction of the law 
adopted by Congress. To that extent I 
suppose it has some importance. 

At any rate, certain persons in Cali- 
fornia thought the language would be 
helpful in the bill. I was against put- 
ting the section in the bill, because I do 
not believe in stating something which is 
already the law, and I so told them. 
Nevertheless, they wanted the language 
in. 
I wish to make it perfectly clear where 
we stand on this matter. Ido not think 
the language would do any harm, par- 
ticularly, in stating what the law is, ex- 
cept that it might invite some trouble. 
For that reason I did not want the lan- 
guage in the bill. However, it is my firm 
opinion that if the amendment is agreed 
to it will not change the law. I have 
told the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois, the author of the amendment, that 
if he wants to apply Federal reclamation 
laws to the State service area, when 
and if it is ever built, he must do it by 
affirmative language and he must make 
the building of the Federal project con- 
ditioned upon the acceptance of that 
circumstance. The Senator has not pro- 
posed that. As a consequence, the 
amendment boils down to a ruckus, in 
my opinion, about who is going to be 
able to interpret what the Senate does. 

I have repeatedly made it clear that 
so far as the law is concerned, it makes 
no difference whether the section re- 
mains in the bill or is stricken out. I 
suspect that my friend from Oregon and 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
want to strike it out and then say, “That 
is proof that the Congress wants to ap- 
ply the Federal reclamation law, and 
Congress believes it does apply.” But 
what if the House of Representatives 
does something different? And ~ho 
knows what will happen when the ques- 
tion comes before the court, as it must? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to have that 
statement from the junior Senator from 
California. 

Mr. ENGLE. I take full responsibility 
for my position, 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to discuss the 
statement for a moment. I highly com- 
mend the junior Senator. I feel as 
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though I have won half the argument. 
Even though it is now 6:30, we might 
surprise the Senate. We might clear 
up this question tonight, if I could win 
the other half of the argument repre- 
sented by my dear friend, the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 
I think the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia has made the issue so clear in 
this legislative record that I am willing 
to rest on that record. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Let me finish this 
thought. I should like to tell the Sen- 
ator why I am willing to rest on the 
record. 

I believe that the Senator from IIli- 
nois, the two Senators from Oregon, and 
the two Senators from California, have 
made their legislative history. The final 
decision, as the junior Senator from 
California said in his last sentence, will 
rest in the courts anyway. I am willing 
to allow it to rest there. I think the 
statement the Senator has just made 
leaves the position of the Senator from 
Illinois perfectly clear in the RECORD. 
It leaves the Senator’s own position per- 
fectly clear; and ultimately the courts, 
in a specific fact situation brought into 
litigation, will apply the law. 

I am willing to leave the position 
there. If we could obtain an agreement 
from the two Senators from California 
to strike section 6(a), I could place the 
remainder of my speech in the RECORD 
without reading it, and we could go to 
dinner. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make it clear also that I intend to 
support my colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from California in opposition to the 
amendment, if he desires to oppose it. 

With reference to the legal situation, 
I wish to cite a precedent, and then I de- 
sire to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon a question. 

The question of the effect of inter- 
mingling waters has already been 
legally investigated. It rose in connec- 
tion with the contract with the Tulare 
Irrigation District. The provisions of 
that contract appear on page 106 of the 
Central Valley documents. 

Water was commingled in that case— 
the water of the irrigation district and 
the water of a Federal reclamation 
project. 

It was contended that, because the 
waters were commingled, all the waters 
were thereby freed from the burden of 
compliance with the 160-acre limitation, 
which, of course, is exactly the opposite 
of what the Senator from Illinois is say- 
ing today. He is saying that because 
the waters are commingled, the limita- 
tion necessarily applies. 

The Solicitor rendered his opinion, 
which appears on page 698 of part II 
of the Central Valley documents, in the 
same volume as the preceding reference. 
The Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior held that a commingling of the 
waters did not affect the application of 
the 160-acre limitation with reference 
to Federal land, that on Federal lands 
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the Federal reclamation law applied; 
and that on the local district lands, of 
course, it did not apply. So the ques- 
tion has already been before the legal 
authorities of the country to some ex- 
tent. It has not yet been taken to court. 

Perhaps one of the things section 6(a) 
might do would be to eliminate the 
necessity for such a course. 

Let me ask the Senator from Oregon, 
who is a fine lawyer, whether or not he 
agrees with me that striking section 6(a) 
would not mean that Federal reclamation 
law would necessarily apply under the 
provisions of the bill, outside the Fed- 
eral area? 

Mr. MORSE. Striking section 6(a) 
would certainly make clear that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the two Senators 
from Oregon have no intention of lay- 
ing any foundation for a ruling that we 
are modifying the reclamation laws. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. T yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The inclusion of sec- 
tion 6(a) would mean that Federal rec- 
lamation law would be eliminated on 
the second block of land to be brought 
under irrigation, and that the strategic 
position of the 160-acre limitation on the 
first block of land would be greatly weak- 
ened. Is that not true? 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to my friend 
from Illinois that I am afraid its inclu- 
sion would allow a foundation for such a 
contention before a court, by which the 
lawyer might plead that that was the 
intention of the Congress. 

What I am suggesting to the two Sen- 
ators from California is that we strike 
out section 6(a), and then let the issue 
come as a clean case to the court—and 
it is going to the court—without any 
commitment on the part of the Congress 
that reclamation laws were, by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination, in- 
tended to be modified. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I think it might be 
possible for me to ask a question of the 
able senior Senator from Oregon 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make one fur- 
ther comment to the junior Senator 
from California. 

I wish to point out, as he himself 
pointed out, that he was reading a legal 
opinion from the Solicitor, and not from 
the U.S. Supreme Court. As I under- 
stand—and I am relying wholly on my 
recollection now—the Senator is citing 
a case which involved a pure com- 
mingling of water. It was not a case 
with the same operative facts as the San 
Luis case. It was not a case in which 
there was a vast development of Federal 
works, at the great cost to the Federal 
Government which is involved in the 
San Luis case. The San Luis case in- 
volves not only a commingling of water, 
but a commingling of facilities. 

By that I do not mean to imply at all 
that I think the Solicitor’s opinion would 
survive a Supreme Court test in a com- 
mingling-of-water case; but I only wish 
to say that there is quite a difference, if 
my recollection is correct—and I think 
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it is—between a factual situation involv- 
ing only commingling of water and a 
factual situation such as is involved in 
the San Luis case, which involves com- 
mingling of both water and facilities. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I believe the Senator is 
correct. I have looked up the opinion. 
In that case the same river was used. 
The facts are not on all fours by any 
means. However, I am of the view that 
it takes State legislation to apply the 
acreage limitation in the State-serviced 
area, and that, as a matter of govern- 
mental philosophy, is the way it ought 
to be done. I prefer to have it done that 
way. 

Mr. MORSE. I now yield to the sen- 
ior Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 
Earlier in the debate the senior Senator 
from Illinois, in endeavoring to indicate 
to the Senate the intention with which 
he had affixed his name to the amend- 
ment, used the language: “We propose 
to enforce the 160-acre limitation.” 

I have no quarrel with that language, 
if the able Senator from Illinois intends 
that the acreage limitation be applied 
to Federal reclamation projects. How- 
ever, the senior Senator from Illinois, by 
the use of that language, left open what 
he intended the acreage limitation to 
apply to. 

I wish to say to my friend from Oregon 
that I stand here advocating no weak- 
ening of the Federal reclamation law. I 
say at the same time that here we have 
& unique situation, where there is in the 
mountains to the east of the San Joaquin 
Valley only one available site for a reser- 
voir. The Federal engineers of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the State 
engineers of the government of Cali- 
fornia, concluded, after lengthy profes- 
sional inquiry, that that is where it would 
be possible for the reservoir to be con- 
structed and jointly used. 

It was the intention of my able col- 
league and my intention to provide that 
the reclamation law should apply to the 
area to be served by the extended Central 
Valley Project on the one hand; it was 
further the intention to make scrupu- 
lously and completely clear that, so far 
as the waters impounded at San Luis 
which would go on further south into the 
State system, paid for by State money, 
State law would and, as we believe 
should, apply. 

Having said that, I wish to read the 
relevant part of section 6(a) of the bill: 

Sec. 6. (a) The provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws shall not be applicable to 
water deliveries or to the use of drainage 
facilities serving lands under contract with 
the State to receive a water supply, outside 
of the Federal San Luis unit service area 
described in the report of the Department of 
the Interior— 


And so forth. Can my friend from 
Oregon answer this question? Is it his 
intention, in offering the amendment, to 
delete the language I have just read to 
make Federal reclamation law applicable 
to Sa ang deliveries as are there de- 
Seri 
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Mr. MORSE. Let me say to my friend 
that the only answer I can possibly give 
him, in the light of the debate which has 
taken place, is this: It is my intention to 
try to strike section 6(a) from the bill, 
so that the issue will go before the courts 
as a clean issue as to whether the San 
Luis project covers any land which may 
be involved in any of the operative facts 
presented by litigants in a specific court 
case. 

I ask my friend to bear with me a lit- 
tle longer. In other words, what I am 
saying is that I think the issue, as to 
whether the land outside of what the 
Senators from California keep referring 
to as the Federal service area is or is 
not covered by Federal reclamation law, 
should be determined by the court, and 
should not be determined on the floor 
oi the Senate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Why does my friend 
from Oregon say that? 

Mr. MORSE. I ask my friend from 
California to bear with me a little 
longer. Let us take possible hypotheti- 
cal litigation. Federal reclamation law 
does not apply to State water distributed 
under a State system. I am not asking 
that it should. However, we think there 
is involved in the bill a Federal ques- 
tion as to what extent, if any, Federal 
reclamation law may apply to land out- 
side the so-called Federal service area. 
As the Senator from Illinois has stated 
time and time again in the debate— 
and I wish the Senator from Tllinois 
would hear me on this point—the Fed- 
eral contribution, the Federal facilities, 
the Federal structures determine in the 
first instance the very existence of the 
project. Without them, there would be 
nothing. 

It is our position that we ought to 
leave to the courts the determination of 
these legal questions. We believe that 
even if section 6(a) is left in the bill, 
those questions will still have to be left 
to the courts. However, we also believe 
that section 6(a) confuses the issue. We 
believe that both sides in the controversy 
stand on an equal footing before the 
courts if we let the application of the 
bill go to the courts with section 6(a) 
eliminated. 

Mr. KUCHEL. First of all, I wish to 
say that I cannot tell my friend from 
Oregon how greatly I appreciate the 
length to which he has gone in trying 
to find some avenue by which we could 
arrive at an area of agreement. I appre- 
ciate it. But I do not stand on the floor 
in an endeavor to be stubborn. As a Sen- 
ator, I do not desire to conduct myself 
in a stubborn fashion. I told my friend 
earlier what the fact is. I have been 
associated with this project in the Sen- 
ate for the past several years. It has 
been bitterly opposed by some people in 
my State. I introduced the bill only 
after the State government had recom- 
mended that Congress proceed to ap- 
prove it, and only after the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of the In- 
terior likewise made such a recommen- 
dation. 

A similar bill passed the Senate, as 
Senators will recall, a year ago. It was 
not considered by the House. Last Jan- 
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uary my good friend and colleague from 
California [Mr. ENGLE] and I were finally 
able to bring together all the several con- 
tending and disputing factions in Cali- 
fornia. I say to my friend from Oregon 
that I refer now to public factions. I 
do not speak of large landowners. Heav- 
en knows, I stand on this floor trying to 
do what is best for the people of my 
State. I speak of the public agencies 
which were involved. Some requested 
that the language of section 6(a) be 
adopted as an amendment, so that it 
would be crystal clear, quite beyond the 
capacity of any administrator to mis- 
take, that we intended Federal recla- 
mation law to apply to the Central Val- 
ley project, and that we intended State 
law to apply to the State project. The 
fact that those two projects were to cross 
at one point, where the Creator in His 
wisdom provided a site for a future reser- 
voir, should not interfere with the man- 
ner in which the system would be car- 
ried forward under Federal law, in one 
instance, and under State law, in the 
other. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me, so 
that I may propound a question to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. KUCHEL. May I continue for a 
moment or two? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. Ihave yielded 
to the Senator from California. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Sen- 
ator from California had finished. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The agreement, to the 
extent that I was able to participate in 
achieving it among my own constituents, 
represented one of the bases upon which 
we in California became united. 

But I say to the able Senator from 
Oregon—and I speak to him as a lawyer, 
which the able Senator from Illinois is 
not—when the Senator from Illinois 
spoke earlier in the debate to indicate 
that, in his judgment, the amendment to 
which both he and the Senators from 
Oregon have affixed their names was in- 
tended to require Federal reclamation 
laws to apply to every drop of water 
which went into that joint-use dam and 
reservoir, my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. ENGLE], and 
I both opposed it; and if that were the 
intention of the amendment, we would 
want it defeated. That is why I have 
tried to ask, with some regard to the 
language I used, the question I asked a 
few moments ago. 

Mr. MORSE. It is a very fair ques- 
tion. I will comment on it again after I 
have yielded to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Preliminary to the 
question I shall ask, I may say there are, 
of course, two blocks of land which will 
be involved. The first block consists of 
approximately 440,000 acres which will 
be brought under cultivation by irriga- 
tion from works to be constructed solely 
by the Federal Government. The second 
block, of approximately the same 
amount—possibly up to 500,000 acres— 
will be brought under cultivation by 
facilities which the Federal Government 
has already furnished and will furnish, 
plus added facilities which the State says 
it will furnish. 
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As I understand the senior Senator 
from California, he is saying that State 
law should apply to the second block of 
land. I ask my good friend—and I hope 
he is still my good friend 

Mr. KUCHEL. Indeed he is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the Cali- 
fornia law so far as land limitation is 
concerned? As I understand, there is 
no such law in California at present; 
therefore, for the Federal Government to 
abandon jurisdiction on this point would 
be to create a vacuum. Thus, the ex- 
istence of section 6(a) would furnish the 
courts a great deal of presumptive evi- 
dence that it was the intention of Con- 
gress that the 160-acre limitation would 
not apply. 

I admit I am not a lawyer.. At times 
I assert the fact that I am not a lawyer; 
at times I am rather proud of the fact. 
But I ask the Senator from Oregon if 
this horseback opinion of mine is so far 
from the truth. 

Mr. MORSE. Blackstone would give 
the Senator from Illinois a medal. I 
think he has made a very clear statement 
of the situation. 

I do not think we are so far apart as 
Iam afraid the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia seems to think we are. WhatIam 
saying to him, to go back to the state- 
ment I made a minute or so ago, is this: 
My position is that the reclamation laws 
do not apply to what are designated as 
solely State projects. I have no inten- 
tion of seeking to apply them to State 
projects. That is a principle of law 
which nobody can question. The recla- 
mation laws do not apply to State 
projects. 

We who oppose section 6(a) in the 
bill take the position that the senior 
Senator from California and the junior 
Senator from California are, in effect, 
seeking to have the U.S. Senate pass upon 
a legal question, in relation to this par- 
ticular project, which we think should 
be left to the courts. The junior Sen- 
ator from California says he does not 
think it makes any difference whether 
this section is in the bill or not; he is 
satisfied that the courts will hold, when 
the question gets before the courts—— 

Mr. ENGLE. I will be glad to have the 
matter settled right here and thus abate 
the rumpus a little. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the Sen- 
ator is willing to have the matter settled 
here. That is, I must say, an admission 
on the Senator’s part of how sound the 
senior Senator from Illinois is in the 
amendment which he has offered, be- 
cause he then points out that it does 
make a difference whether the section is 
in or out of the bill. I assume, from what 
the junior Senator from California says, 
that if the section stays in, he thinks 
he has it settled, but if it goes out, he 
does not have it settled. 

What I am saying—and this is why 
I have gone into a discussion of the long 
history of the reclamation laws and the 
irrigation programs—is that we have 
here a case, in order to protect the recla- 
mation laws in respect to other cases 
which may have variations in their facts, 
which the two Senators from California 
W 
co : 
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If the Senators from California think 
the position is clear that a part of the 
project is clearly a State project and in 
no way is sufficiently charged with a 
Federal interest, so that any Federal 
reclamation law could be applied to it, 
why do they not let the question go to 
the courts? We who are opposed to 
section 6(a) as it is in the bill, are willing 
to do that. If the Senators from Cali- 
fornia are sound in their argument and 
sound in their interpretation of the law, 
they have nothing to lose. 

If, on the other hand, what they are 
really trying to do is to estop the courts 
from making a legal determination of 
whether under this set of facts Federal 
reclamation laws do apply, then I say 
most respectfully that the bill should 
not be before the Senate. What ought 
to be before the Senate, then. is a pro- 
posal for a revision of Federal reclama- 
tion law, rather than an attempt to re- 
vise Federal reclamation law through 
the medium of this bill. 

I ask the Senators from California 
to bear with me a moment longer. What 
DOUGLAS, NEUBERGER, and Morse are try- 
ing to do in this debate is to take the 
precautionary and preventive steps 
which will assure the people of the coun- 
try that we are not modifying the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws by way of the San 
Luis bill which, in other respects we ap- 
prove. All we are trying to do is to leave 
to court determination the ultimate deci- 
sion as to whether any phase of the 
operation is exempt from the Federal 
reclamation laws. I do not know how I 
could make a clearer legislative history 
than that. It is a legislative history 
which I think protects the interests of 
the Senators from California and at the 
same time protects the national inter- 
est which I think all the people of the 
Nation have in the reclamation laws as 
they are, without any modification. It 
is not for us to interpret those laws; 
that is a function of the courts. 

It seems to me that all we have to do, 
in order to have this issue reach the 
court, is to agree to strike out section 
6(a). 

I am sure that both the Senators from 
California—who are very able lawyers— 
will, if between now and Monday they 
will read my remarks, reach the con- 
clusion that I have made a very fair and 
very clear legislative history regarding 
the purpose of the Douglas-Neuberger- 
Morse amendment, which in no way im- 
pairs the San Luis project. 

But we fear that with the language 
of section 6(a) included in the bill, it 
may impair the Federal reclamation 
laws. We say this bill is not a proper 
vehicle for dealing with a possible modi- 
fication of the Federal reclamation laws. 
We think that if the California Senators 
wish to take up that legislative issue, here 
on the floor of the Senate, they should 
proceed by means of a separate bill which 
will call for amendments to the Federal 
reclamation laws. 

By the way, Mr. President, let me say 
that I happen to think that some are 
needed; and—although some persons 
may be aghast when they read this state- 
ment tomorrow in the Recorp—I happen 
to think that the 160-acre limitation un- 
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der some fact circumstances in the coun- 
try probably should be modified—for in- 
stance, in the highly arid areas of the 
country where 160 acres or 320 acres un- 
der modern agricultural conditions and 
problems cannot begin to support a 
family. 

So what I am talking about is not that 
under no circumstances do I favor any 
modification of the 160-acre limitation; 
but I say that in this richest Garden of 
Eden in the United States—I do not 
think there is a more fertile area in the 
Nation—I do not wish to see the 160-acre 
limitation modified in any way in re- 
spect to any acres over which the recla- 
mation laws may have jurisdiction. But 
the Senators from California and I can- 
not tell whether they do or not. That is 
for the courts to determine. 

I think we have made a legislative 
record for the two Senators from Cali- 
fornia, so they can go back to California 
and can say before any group—I care not 
how partisan it may be in regard to this 
matter ! Senator Douctas and Senator 
Morse said, when they urged the striking 
out of section 6(a), that their position 
is that with it out, then they favor hav- 
ing the courts determine to what extent, 
if any, the Federal reclamation laws 
apply to the Federal part of the San Luis 
project.” 

Let me ask the Senators from Cali- 
fornia whether they have ever thought 
that it is not beyond the realm of legal 
possibility that the courts might say 
that, because the two sovereigns entered 
into a joint enterprise, there was a great 
modification in respect of the application 
of the reclamation laws. I do not know 
what the Court would hold. So far as 
I know, there is no U.S. Supreme Court 
decision precisely interpreting the legal 
effect of a joint venture of this type. 

All I am saying—and I do not mean 
this negatively—is that I do not think 
it is fair to those of us who live outside 
the State of California, and who have 
the record that we have, during the years 
we have been in the Senate, of serving 
as watchdogs and guardians of the rec- 
lamation laws, for the Senators from 
California to ask us to go along with 
their bill which raises in our minds the 
very question as to whether it modifies 
the reclamation laws. Our point is that 
if the two Senators from California want 
to modify the reclamation laws, they 
should bring before the Senate a recla- 
mation bill, not a water project bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
ROLL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon has properly stressed both the 
nature of the reclamation laws, so far as 
the limitation on land holdings is con- 
cerned, and the purpose of those laws. 
Is not the purpose to establish the fam- 
ily-sized farm? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct, and the 
case I have submitted to the Senate 
shows that to be so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon has stated that in high altitudes 
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it may be desirable to increase the limi- 
tation. 
.Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true, how- 
ever, that in low altitudes, such as in the 
Central Valley, on the rich, volcanic-ash 
soil, where the coming of water will cause 
the crops to sprout, perhaps there should 
be a lower limitation—lower than 160 
acres? 

Mr. MORSE. That is what I have 
said. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not possible that 
if this debate goes much further the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and I will propose a 60- 
acre limitation on that land, and also a 
provision that not more than one mem- 
ber of a family can take title to such 
land? Then perhaps we shall really ap- 
proach a family-sized farm. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say that when I 
said, in effect, that I do not think the 
160-acre limitation is sacrosanct and un- 
changeable, I recognize that there are 
fact situations which would justify a 
modification of it. In some cases, 320 
acres might not be enough. But, of 
course, I also believe that if we are to 
deal with any proposed legislation which 
would give consideration to revisions and 
modifications of the reclamation laws, 
we probably should consider proposals 
that—in some sections of the country 
where there is deep, rich soil—much less 
than 160 acres should be the cover- 
age—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Which is admittedly 
the case in the area we are now dis- 
cussing. 

Mr.MORSE. Thatin such areas much 
less than 160 acres should be the cover- 
age, because in such areas a much small- 
er acreage would support a family-sized 
farm. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, first I 
yield to my colleague, the Senator from 
Illinois; and then I shall yield to my 
friend, the Senator from California. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true, as the 
Senator has earlier read into the RECORD, 
that the Fresno Chamber of Commerce— 
which supposedly should know about the 
circumstances which exist there—has 
said that 20 or 30 acres planted in 
oranges or 30 or 40 acres planted in apri- 
cots, and so on, will support a family? 
Those figures seem to be accurate. 

The Senator from Arizona confirmed 
the general accuracy of those figures— 
although not necessarily their precise 
accuracy. 

Will the Senator from Oregon join me 
in drafting an amendment to the effect 
that not more than 60 acres shall be the 
limitation there, and that not more than 
one member of a family can hold 60 
acres? Then we might really have 
family-sized farms for that area; and I 
hope my good friends, the Senators from 
California, would like that very much. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall give considera- 
tion to that. 

But I should like to make a David 
Harum suggestion to my friends, the 
Senators from California: If they will let 
me go to California and select just 20 
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acres, I have some acres in Oregon and in 
Maryland that I will trade for it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. After the most con- 
ciliatory efforts that our friend, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, used as a basis for 
his honest, sincere attempt to find a 
common ground on which all of us could 
stand, then my friend, the Senator from 
Ilinois, comes along with his mass of 
misinformation—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
the floor and with his mountain of con- 
fusion, talks about orange groves in 
Fresno. I wish to say to my friend, the 
Senator from Illinois, that he should try 
the conciliatory tactics of our friend, the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I had 
not noticed that the senior Senator from 
California was very conciliatory in his 
remarks on this bill, although I hope 
for his conversion and improvement. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that I 
have the highest opinion of the Fresno 
Chamber of Commerce. Let me point 
out to the senior Senator from Califor- 
nia that I have quoted figures which were 
published by the Fresno Chamber of 
Commerce, namely, that a family could 
make a living on from 20 to 30 acres 
planted in oranges—and certainly some 
of this land will be planted in oranges— 
or could make a living on 30 to 40 acres 
planted in apricots. 

Does the Senator from California im- 
pugn the veracity of the Fresno Chamber 
of Commerce? If so, I rise to its defense. 

Mr. KUCHEL. To the contrary, Mr. 
President, I comfort myself in the belief 
that the Fresno Chamber of Commerce 
considers that my record here in the 
Senate is not unacceptable. 

Mr. ENGLE. My colleague has fine 
support there, I assure the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senators from 
California want family-sized farms, let 
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provide that only one member of a farm 
family can have such a farm. 

The Senator from California has re- 
ferred to the aggressive tactics of the 
Senator from Illinois as compared with 
the conciliatory tactics of the Senator 
from Oregon. The Senator must know 
that in every partnership it is well to 
have one partner “rough them up” and 
another to “smooth them down.” The 
Senator from Oregon and I have this 
division of activity. We believe that 
those who try to conciliate are in a bet- 
ter bargaining position if there is some- 
one who first makes a mass attack. 

Let me say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, however, that I am not fooling 
about this matter. The Senator may 
find there is a proposal for a 60-acre 
limitation on the floor of the Senate—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not quarrel with 
the right of the Senator from Illinois 
to propose any acreage limitation. I 
trust the Senator is not engaged in 
modifying the reclamation law. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I want to carry 
out the spirit of the reclamation law, 
which is the encouragement of family- 
sized farms. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is entitled 
to that opinion, but I disagree with him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do not run. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am not running; I 
am merely going back to my desk. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do not run. I want 
to make a classical comparison. The 
Senator from California is well aware of 
the fable of the Sicilian innkeeper 
named Procrustes, who had a bed of a 
given length. People came to stay at 
the inn overnight. If they were too 
short, he would stretch them out. If 
they were too long, they were hacked off 
to fit the bed. It was an inflexible bed; 
and so the expression Procrustean bed 
came into being. 

There are many such defects connect- 
ed with the 160 acreage limitation. 
Hitherto what we have been doing is 
“stretching the bed,” but leaving it in 
excess where people were shorter, and so 
forth. Now, Iam proposing—— 

Mr. KUCHEL, The Senator would 
hack them off. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I would not hack 
the people off. Iam proposing to have a 
fiexible system. If the system is expand- 
ed for high altitudes, it should be con- 
tracted when applied to land such as that 
in the Central Valley. 

So I think the 60-acre proposal I make 
for the Central Valley is a good one. I 
hope the Senator from Oregon, who has 
stood on the floor valiantly fighting for 
the people this afternoon, will think 
about it, and we could be joint movers to 
really establish the family-sized farm in 
the Central Valley. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not too sure 60 
acres is not too much. 

Mr. ENGLE., Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. I should like to make a 
serious comment about the Senator’s 
suggestion that this matter should be 
settled in court. If we are going to 
challenge the basic application of the 
reclamation law, we ought to do it in the 
legislature that created the law, namely, 
the Congress of the United States. If 
Congress encourages, by any action, 
taking this project, or any part of it, into 
court, we are not going to build this 
project for another 10 years. The Sen- 
ator knows how long it takes to get these 
cases through the courts. 

If there were an administrative ruling, 
or a ruling by a court of the lowest juris- 
diction, that Federal reclamation law ap- 
plied outside of a Federal service area, I 
would promptly introduce a bill to change 
the law and to provide that Federal 
reclamation law shall apply only to a 
Federal service area, so that a State 
could legislate, as it should, with ref- 
erence to its own responsibilities. 

I merely wanted to make my position 
clear, because the suggestion of getting 
into court is just about the fastest way I 
know of to end the prospects of any 
project. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely want to make 
one comment on that statement. The 
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matter could not possibly be kept out of 
court, with or without the section in 
the bill. I do not think the bill will stop 
preliminaries on the project from going 
ahead. I am in favor of that. I do not 
think anything could be put into the bill 
which would stop litigation on it, nor 
would I try to do so, if I could. All I am 
saying—and I stress this to the Senator 
from California—is that if the intention 
is to modify the reclamation laws by any 
such language as is contained in section 
6(a), I think the Senate should reject it. 

Mr. ENGLE. We do not modify it; we 
merely restate the law. 

Mr. MORSE. I know that is what the 
Senators from California say, but that 
is what the argument is allabout. If the 
comments in opposition which have been 
made are true—and I think there is great 
merit in the argument that the provi- 
sion affects the reclamation laws—then 
the vehicle the Senators are using ought 
to be rejected, and the two Senators from 
California ought to be told by the Sen- 
ate that they should come forward with 
proposals for revamping the reclamation 
laws. 

I hope the two Senators from Cali- 
fornia will read very carefully the lan- 
guage I have used in stating the position 
of the sponsors of the amendment in 
respect to the effects we intend by our 
amendment. If they study the language, 
I think they will be led to agree that they 
should accept our amendment, unless 
they want to take the position it is their 
intention to use this section as a vehicle 
for modifying the application of the 
Federal reclamation law. 

I should like to close my legal argu- 
ment with the statement that the legal 
rights under the Federal reclamation 
laws are not singular to the people of 
California. The legal rights under the 
Federal reclamation laws are, in effect, 
of great value to the people of every State 
of the Union. What the two Senators 
from California, I respectfully submit, 
are really doing, in view of the serious 
question before the Senate as to the legal 
effects of section 6(a), is asking us possi- 
bly to endanger the rights of the people 
of every State under the reclamation 
laws of this country, because once those 
laws are changed in respect to this proj- 
ect, then I do not have to tell the Sen- 
ators from California, as two good law- 
yers, a precedent will have been set 
which will result in the laws being 
changed throughout the country. We 
are not going to do that in the Senate if 
we can prevent it. 

I am satisfied, from the discussions 
had by the considerable number of my 
colleagues in the Senate this afternoon, 
that there is a strong point of view in 
the Senate that it should not pass the 
bill if there is any possibility that it may 
produce an effect by way of a change in 
the reclamation laws. 

I think we have been very fair with 
the Senators from California. If it is 
true that the Senators from California 
do not intend to change the law, if it is 
true that all they seek to do by section 
6(a) is to state that the Federal recla- 
mation laws shall apply, then I know of 
no basis on which they should not agree 
to strike out the section. If the Federal 
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reclamation laws apply, there is no need 
for section 6(a). If the laws do not 
apply, it does no good to have that sec- 
tion in the bill. Having the section in 
greatly confuses the legal picture. 

We want to pass a bill which will give 
the Senators from California the San 
Luis project. We are for it. We want 
to give the Senators from California a 
bill which provides the people of Cali- 
fornia with the benefits of the joint ven- 
ture between the State of California and 
the Federal Government. But we want 
to make certain that we are passing a 
bill which does not in any way transgress 
the rights of all the people of the United 
States in existing Federal reclamation 
law guarantees. 

I think that is a fair statement of our 
position, I will say to the senior Senator 
from Illinois. On that basis we offer our 
suggestion that the Senators from Cali- 
fornia accept our amendment, which we 
hope they will do on Monday, and then 
we shall stand shoulder to shoulder with 
them in the Senate in support of the 
bill. 

There is considerable opposition to the 
bill in the Senate now, even if section 
6(a) is removed from the bill. 

I happen to come from the west coast, 
along with the Senators from California. 
I am very much concerned about prob- 
lems which confront us jointly as repre- 
sentatives of Western States with re- 
spect to the future of the development of 
our water resources. We have stood to- 
gether time and time again in connection 
with great public works for the West, 
which we so sorely need. I think we 
ought to try to find an area of accommo- 
dation, so that we can continue to stand 
together, so that California will get the 
project, but also, so that Senators from 
States other than California will not 
be put in the indefensible position in 
their home States and elsewhere in the 
country of having let a legislative meas- 
ure pass the Senate which could be 
possibly interpreted as one which in fact 
modifies the reclamation laws. 

I do not think we ought to be put in 
that position. I make the plea that we 
not be put in such a position. I ask the 
Senators from California to talk to the 
leaders of groups in their State over the 
weekend. I trust they will invite atten- 
tion to the attitude the Senator from Il- 
linois and the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon have taken in the debate, in the hope 
that on Monday we can agree to strike 
section 6(a), so that we can quickly close 
ranks and join in opposition to those 
who, I think, are going to oppose the 
project in its entirety. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, there 
have been a number of administrative 
decisions on this point. One of these 
was an opinion of the Secretary of In- 
terior to the effect that the 160-acre 
limitation was permanent. In 1914, we 
had the famous King instructions which 
disagreed with the Secretary’s interpre- 
tation. This opinion has never been rec- 
ognized by Congress, and it should be 
emphasized that it is only an adminis- 
trator’s opinion. I call attention to the 
fact that no time limitation is mentioned 
in the antimonopoly law and the fact 
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that the framers of the law indicated 
that they were trying to promote per- 
manent family farms, not just temporary 
ones. 

The King opinion, while relied on by 
those who were opposed to reclamation 
law altogether and by others who advo- 
cated the lump sum theory, has never 
really been considered a firm Depart- 
ment of Interior policy. Secretary John 
Barton Payne did refer to it once in 
1920. However, experts in the field tell 
us it was never actually a part of ad- 
ministrative policy, although 23 years 
later, in 1943, a legislative analyst of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
viewed the history of the excess lands 
provision and quoted the King instruc- 
tions with seeming approval, without ex- 
amining the basis of King’s opinion. 
The King instructions were mentioned 
again in August 1945, in a memorandum 
of the Solicitor of the Department of 
the Interior. This memorandum merely 
recited the instructions in a footnote 
without inquiry. The next year, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation cited the King in- 
structions and added its own proviso, 
which referred to the limitation as ap- 
plying before final payment in full was 
made. 

Out of this and other interpretations 
grew the lump sum theory, actually the 
original interpretation seemed to refer 
to land owners who had paid all of their 
installments and in the manner provided 
in the repayment contract. I do not be- 
lieve these early interpretations had in 
mind a lump sum payment under which 
a wealthy individual could pay up his 
own installments and possibly lend 
money to his neighbor, which would be 
used to fulfill the obligations of the rec- 
lamation contract. It is seen what 
abuses could develop if such a practice 
became widespread. Great corporations 
could underwrite or assume the obliga- 
tion of the irrigator in some way which 
5 5 enable the obligation to be satis- 

The point I want to make is that the 
lump sum theory, which in my opinion, 
would defeat the purposes of the Recla- 
mation law has never been sanctioned 
by Congress. It is merely an adminis- 
trative opinion shared by a few admin- 
istrative employees. So far as I know, it 
has never been seriously defended in the 
Congress. 

The 160-acre limitation logically has 
developed alongside the preference pro- 
vision which is also an antimonopoly 
law which would prevent large corpora- 
tions from depriving power users of 
their rights to buy power from Federal 
projects. 

These laws, are fundamental to democ- 
racy and merely set forth the principle 
and outlive the method whereby citizens 
may obtain the greatest possible benefits 
from their own resources. There has 
been, of course, as much objection to the 
antimonopoly preference clause in re- 
gard to federally generated power as to 
the antimonopoly land law. The same 
groups oppose both of these laws. The 
same groups have devised many devious 
interpretations; have written legislation 
which they have attempted to get the 
Congress to enact, 
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When the Southern Pacific Railroad 
urges the passage of a bill and admits 
that it has an interest in the reclama- 
tion project, which the bill authorizes, 
you may be sure that the legislation 
should be scrutinized carefully. The rec- 
ord of this company in opposing recla- 
mation law is clear. 

Efforts to destroy the law have been 
unceasing. The campaign against the 
160-acre limitation was in full swing 
during the 79th Congress. 

The big landowners, having failed in 
their attempt to convince the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that they should be 
exempt from the 160-acre limitation, 
organized a legislative campaign. It 
was conducted so skillfully that a plan 
designed to cripple the 160-acre limita- 
tion passed the House as a rider to the 
rivers and harbors bill in 1944. This 
legislation would have exempted proj- 
ects in California, Colorado, and Texas. 

On the Senate side, the most extensive 
hearings in the history of the contro- 
versy were held. They lasted for more 
than a month and comprised 1,300 pages 
of testimony. Testimony was introduced 
into the hearings deemed to prove that 
the big landowners did not want or need 
the water, but that they would get it 
anyway, if reservoirs and other facilities 
se built, because of seepage or percola- 

ion. 

Every argument under the sun was 
trotted out at this hearing. Some farm- 
ers were induced to say they did not 
want the limitation. Witnesses repeated 
over and over that the law was unwork- 
able, never had worked, never had been 
enforced, was to the detriment of every- 
body, and would lead us down the road 
straight to communism. 

Those in favor of the law, however, 
carried the day, because they brought 
facts to the hearing. Officials of the 
Bureau of Reclamation testified. Com- 
missioner Michael Straus disproved the 
statements of those seeking to destroy 
the law. Straus pointed out that farm- 
ers all over the West had been signing 
repayment contracts for years, and had 
voted overwhelmingly in many elections 
to go along with the law and subject 
themselves to its requirements, 

Straus also introduced facts into the 
hearing indicating big landowners bad 
subjected themselves to the law’s re- 
quirements by getting rid of their ex- 
cess acreages. 

The result of the hearings in 1947 was 
defeat of the proposal to repeal the 160- 
acre limitation. 

Past administrations have refused to 
support the lump sum school of thought 
and while Congress has taken no action 
against the King instructions, it has 
never affirmatively approved the lump 
sum theory. 

Secretary of Interior Chapman refused 
to negotiate a lump sum repayment con- 
tract when he was Secretary. Chapman 
rightfully refused to yield to the de- 
mands of the big landowners in the 
King’s River area. This particular proj- 
ect which included Pine Flat Dam has 
probably aroused more controversy than 
any other project in the United States. 
The history of this project proves that 
big landowners cannot be forced to sign 
contracts, 
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Those attempting to set aside recla- 
mation law in regard to this project con- 
tend that the regulation should not ap- 
ply because the Army Engineers built the 
dam. Although the Army did build the 
dam, Congress provided, under section 8 
of the Flood Control Act that water from 
the project should be administered un- 
der reclamation law. 

Unfortunately, the activity of the 
Army Engineers has been a source of 
a great deal of trouble involving the 
project. 

The Army engineers insisted from the 
beginning—and this goes back to the late 
1930’s—that they should build the proj- 
ect, that it should not be administered 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

In 1939 President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, aware of the interagency conflict 
over the project, viewed the King’s River 
controversy with such concern, particu- 
larly in regard to any precedent that 
might be set for irrigation and flood con- 
trol, that he instructed the two agencies 
to keep their reports confidential. He 
further instructed all the agencies in- 
volved, including the Department of 
War, Interior, and Agriculture, in coop- 
eration with the National Resources 
Planning Board, to draw up a memo of 


agreement, which he assumed would pre- 


clude possible conflicts. 

These plans might have come along 
successfully had not the War Depart- 
ment ignored the National Resources 
Planning Board and sent its report di- 
rect to Congress. The Engineers, on 
their part, sent their report to the White 
House. The War Department, in effect, 
was defying its superior officer in send- 
ing its report direct to Congress. 

The rivalry of these agencies and dif- 
ferences of opinion in regard to reclama- 
tion law was the cause of this confusion. 

The Army report also turned up in 
Congress and the Chairman of the NRPB 
wrote in early 1940 that since the Army 
report had ignored reclamation law and 
had already gone to Congress that the 
report of the Bureau of Reclamation 
should also go to the Congress. 

As a result, Congress received two sep- 
arate reports from these Federal agen- 
cies that were similar in figures in engi- 
neering, but far apart on matters of 
water policy. Thus, a controversy de- 
veloped with the Corps of Engineers on 
one side against reclamation laws and 
the Bureau of Reclamation on the other 
side for it. 

The basic differences in the two re- 
ports were the water use philosophies 
of the two agencies. The Bureau of 
Reclamation, responsive to reclamation 
laws and other laws enacted by the Con- 
gress, worked on the development of the 
King’s River area as part of a compre- 
hensive plan for the Central Valley 
Basin with emphasis on water conserva- 
tion and as wide as possible distribution 
consistent with the 160-acre limitation. 
The Corps of Engineers, on this project, 
rejected this view. The Army engineer 
overseeing the project told the Central 
Valley Basin Drainage Committee, “The 
Army investigations have been only 
from the standpoint of flood control.” 

The question arose whether or not the 

project should be built in accordance 
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with flood control law or reclamation 
law. Significantly, the differences be- 
tween these two laws relate to the mat- 
ter of repayment. With respect to re- 
payment, reclamation laws require the 
repayment of irrigation costs by water 
users in periods up to 40 years with 
the addition of the developmental period 
not to exceed 10 years, but free from in- 
terest. Water users, therefore, must 
pay project costs allocated to irrigation. 

In the King’s River reports, the Bu- 
reau recommended that water users re- 
pay irrigation costs over a period of 40 
years without interest. The Corps on 
the other hand recommended that local 
interests contribute a lump sum for ir- 
rigation benefits. It is seen that the 
Army method paid little attention to the 
reclamation law. It would give large 
landowners as much water as they 
needed and that they could pay for. It 
is important to remember, in discussing 
many of these projects, that a large part 
of the project will inevitably be paid 
for by the general taxpayer, since flood 
control, navigation and other purposes 
under the Army Engineers plan would 
be nonreimbursable. Thus, even though 
the Army Engineers suggested that ir- 
rigators should pay 34% percent on the 
part allocated to irrigation, a large part 
of the project would be subsidized. 

The result of the conflicting plans 
was great concern on Capitol Hill. 

Congress finally decided that the Army 
Engineers should build the project. How- 
ever, Congress did decide to save the 160- 
acre limitation by authorizing the Bureau 
to sell the power and administer the irri- 
gation benefits. In other words, it said 
that the project should be administered 
under reclamation law. The big land- 
owners refused to sign contracts in the 
hope that eventually they would get the 
water anyway. The same thing in my 
judgment will happen in the San Luis 
area. I realize the common practice is 
not to require signing of contracts until 
water is available, but it seems to me in 
these extreme instances, such as King’s 
River and San Luis, where large land- 
owners have consistently refused to sign 
contracts, that contracts should be 
signed before construction starts. I 
do not believe it can be overemphasized 
that the Southern Pacific has stated 
that, in effect, it will not sign contracts. 
Its attitude in this San Luis proposal will 
probably be the same attitude as that 
of the big landowners on the King’s 
River project. 

It seems to me the Congress should 
learn something from experience and 
not go on making the same mistakes 
over and over again. A child burned 
once will stay away from the fire, but 
apparently the sponsors of this legisla- 
tion want the Federal Government to 
be burned by the big landowners again 
and again and again. 

The King’s River situation, according 
to my information, is just as bad today 
as it ever was. This is not history. 
This is something that is going on at 
the present time. For 5 years big land- 
owners in the King’s River area are get- 
ting water from the Pine Flat Dam 
without full compliance with the recla- 
mation law. ` 
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This bill provides that the 160-acre 
limitation should not be applicable in 
so-called State service areas. Nobody 
seems to know what the State service 
area is, even though it is mentioned in 
the bill. Nobody knows the amount of 
funds which the State government is 
supposed to put into this project. So 
far, there has only been talk. The Gov- 
ernor of California says that he is going 
to ask the legislature to float a bond 
issue. There have been some state- 
ments made that the portion of State 
funds will be 60 to 40. All this is vague, 
too. 
This legislation should be considered 
in the light of the record of the De- 
partment of the Interior in zealously 
attempting to carry out our reclamation 
laws. Secretary of the Interior McKay 
followed the lump sum theory and pre- 
pared to negotiate a contract under 
which the big landowners would get 
hold of the King’s River area by pay- 
ment of $14 million. 

I am advised that the Pine Flat Dam 
cost approximately $50 million. 

This indicates the kind of an agree- 
ment that we might get from the Sec- 
retary of Interior. Although Secretary 
Seaton refused to approve the McKay 
action, he went on to say that he be- 
lieved in the lump sum theory. In a 
letter dated July 12, 1957, Secretary 
Seaton in the next to the last paragraph 
reaffirms the support of the lump sum 
theory in this language: 

The Department continues to recognize 
and support the basic concept of reclama- 
tion law that full and final payment of the 
obligation of a district to the Federal Gov- 
ernment ends the applicability of the acre- 
age limitations. 


Secretary Seaton goes on to say that 
the issue in the case was whether the 
contract provided for a release to the 
individuals rather than a district as a 
whole. Here is the exact language: 

But the overriding issue here is whether 
this contract which provides for the release 
of individuals, rather than a district as a 
whole, should be approved. 


Note that the Secretary says the terms 
of what a contract should be depends 
on factors in a given case. I am sure 
that the Secretary of the Interior under 
this administration, given the wide range 
of authority to negotiate agreements as 
set forth in this legislation, will find some 
way to subvert reclamation laws in re- 
gard to the San Luis area. 

This $68 million as set forth in the 
testimony of Mr. Dominy, Associate 
Commissioner of Reclamation, who is 
now Commissioner as of May 1, on page 
260 of the House hearings on H.R. 5687, 
the companion bill, in March 1959, in- 
dicates that the $68 million subsidy to 
be paid out of power revenues only re- 
lates to the initial $290 million, which 
is spelled out in this bill. Mr. Dominy 
said: 

The overall San Luis project, without the 
Avenal Gap, but including the provision for 
the additional capacity, ultimately, $68 mil- 
lion of that would be paid from power and 
about $216 million of it would be paid from 
irrigation and about $5,900,000 from mu- 
nicipal and industrial water. 
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Mr. Dominy did not indicate what 
portion of the $192 million, which he 
estimated to be the cost of the addi- 
tional distribution system would be paid 
for out of power revenues. 

According to figures based on recorded 
ownerships, the Kern County service 
area of the State water project includes 
the following acreages: Standard Oil, 
112,275.48; other oil companies, 201,- 
964.67; Kern County Land Co., 348,- 
026.46; Tejon Ranch Co., 168,531.07; 
other private holdings over 1,000 acres 
each owner, 491,732.06; Government 
land, 122,692.13; and private holdings 
under 1,000 acres each owner—includ- 
ing all city, county, State, and subdi- 
vided land—647,164.40; Southern Pa- 
cific, 45,141.68. 

Assuming that these big landowners 
can get out from under the 160-acre 
limitation, it is easily estimated how 
much subsidy, big landowners might 
realize. 

I am informed that in the Central Val- 
ley irrigation adds approximately $700 in 
value to each acre. This means that 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, if it can 
get hold of this subsidized water could 
realize a windfall on the 120,000 acres 
which it owns on the project. 

Mr. President, the foregoing consti- 
tute some of the reasons why I oppose 
the portion of the San Luis bill which I 
believe would irreparably injure the 160- 
acre limitation—section 6(a). 

I endorse and support fully the amend- 
ment of the able Senator from Illinois 
LMr. Dovcuas] to strike section 6(a) from 
this bill. This objectionable section 
would, in my opinion, impair or nullify 
an important historic, and I think wise, 
national policy established and fre- 
quently upheld by this Senate to foster 
family-sized farming in this country and 
to protect the United States from the 
perils of corporate agriculture, and fur- 
ther annointing concentrated wealth 
with taxpayers’ money at the expense of 
the small independent individual farm- 
ers whom we seek to assist. 

It is also my hope that the sponsors of 
this authorization will conclude to ac- 
cept the Douglas amendment. 

Stripped of this objectionable lan- 
guage of section 6(a), I would welcome 
an opportunity to vote for authorization 
of the San Luis project to advance Cali- 
fornia and the Nation’s destiny. Basi- 
cally, it represents the type of endeavor 
I have long advocated in my State and 
elsewhere, in which I believe this Sen- 
ate should recognize our positive respon- 
sibilities to aid, assist, and secure the 
full potentials we need in developing our 
natural resources. That we can do 
without quibbling or dodging or over- 
looking our clear duties. 

So I hope this amendment striking 
section 6 (a) will be accepted by the 
sponsors without the necessity of asking 
a roll call thereon. Thereby many of 
us would be enabled to congratulate 
California on reaching some semblance 
of resolution of some of its internal dis- 
putes that have long arrested full de- 
velopment of these lands. 

More positively, we can assist her by 
voting this authorization now at long 
last in the public interest. We have be- 
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fore us a matter of important national 
policy reflected somewhat obscurely in 
this section 6(a) to which I object. I 
cannot accept the explanation that it is 
unimportant or without design. Lan- 
guage stating as this does, “The pro- 
visions of the Federal reclamation laws 
shall not be applicable * * ve know 
does not appear in this bill by accident. 
There is a purpose, and the purpose here 
is to strike down and kill off a major 
all-American philosophy we have ham- 
mered out and upheld time after time 
in this Senate and which is fundamental 
economically, sociologically, and politi- 
cally to our philosophy. The Senator 
from Illinois has put our problem in his- 
torical context for us and I need not 
repeat, but I will have no part in in- 
corporating this nullification of national 
policy in our statute books. 

Thirty-four of us happen to come 
from and represent 17 western reclama- 
tion States. Speaking only for Oregon, 
I can tell Senators my constituents be- 
lieve in, abide by, and support the rec- 
lamation laws they helped to secure 
over the years, including this family- 
sized farm keystone. 

Frankly, I would be amazed if the 
constituents in other reclamation States 
did not feel the same way about this 
keystone of reclamation law. I do not 
see how it could be in existence if they 
did not. After all, the reclamation 
States wrote the reclamation law and 
presented it in this Senate over the 
years. 

The reason I feel so strongly about this 
section 6(a) is that I know if it survives, 
it will not be confined to California as in 
this bill. 

In the west there exists a sort of tom- 
tom telegraph system. In water matters 
there has long been a type of “most 
favored nation” approach and Federal 
law applicable to one State is immedi- 
ately sought in the others. So I am not 
against the policy of section 6(a) just 
in California. I know that if we con- 
done this exception there, it will next 
pop up in Oregon and elsewhere in the 


That is only natural. After all, at 
least half a million and perhaps a mil- 
lion acres would be exempted from acre- 
age restriction in California in this bill. 
How could we stop the same exemption 
in other States? 

I know I would be confronted with 
the problem in Oregon. And even if I 
feel sure how my people feel about it I 
do not want to have to fight the same 
battle over and over again in each indi- 
vidual State. 

This is a true question of national pol- 
icy that we cannot, and should not dodge 
by playing ostrich. Let us settle it here 
today. 

A matter of great significance, that 
goes far beyond partisan boundaries, is 
hidden in section 6(a). 

The judicial division of this Govern- 
ment recently upheld, in the Supreme 
Court decision in the Ivanhoe case, the 
family-sized farm principle. It was a 
unanimous decision growing out of a 
different theory of escaping acreage re- 
striction arising in this same area of 
California. In fact the Ivanhoe decision 
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came down just before section 6(a) 
popped into this bill and it, therefore, 
represents, to a considerable extent, an 
endeavor to legislatively reverse the Su- 
preme Court. I do not believe that is 
good government. 

The Honorable Fred Seaton, our Sec- 
retary of Interior and a former Senator, 
recently spoke out on the acreage law. 
Again, it was on a matter arising from 
this area in California. It had to do 
with a contract, clearly in his jurisdic- 
tion, in which it was proposed that some 
big landowners buy their way out from 
under the 160-acre laws by so-called 
lump-sum payments. They felt this 
would get them priceless water for any 
amount of land by an elaborate legal- 
istic rationalization. 

But Secretary Seaton rejected that es- 
cape theory on high moral grounds. 
Seaton in effect said that he could never 
be a party to whittling away this basic 
and fundamental policy. 

Secretary Seaton is the Republican 
spokesman in these matters and I'm 
definitely not criticizing him. 

But if he would have no part of “whit- 
tling away” acreage restrictions in that 
little obscure contract what would he 
think of section 6(a) in this bill? Here 
is no whittling away operation. Here it 
is proposed to do it wholesale with a 
buzz saw. 

Let us be merciful and not confront 
Secretary Seaton with an issue where, if 
he is consistent and true to his public 
proclamation, he would have to recom- 
mend that this bill, should it contain 
section 6(a), must be vetoed. Let us 
save him such embarassment and take 
care of section 6(a) right here and now— 
preferably by the sponsors accepting the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

That is the easiest and simplest way to 
perform our duty. 

In closing my speech, Mr. President, 
in support of the Douglas amendment, 
I desire to read a very fine statement in 
opposition to section 6(a), written by 
Angus McDonald, coordinator of the 
division of legislative services of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union. 

Mr. President, earlier in my speech I 
read the statements of the so-called 
little people of America, the dirt farm- 
ers of America who attended the early 
irrigation congresses and inaugurated 
the great history which has been built 
around our reclamation laws. We have 
those little people today, Mr. President, 
and I use the word “little” as a great 
commendation of men such as Angus 
McDonald. He is an ardent conserva- 
tionist. He has been a dirt farmer for 
many, many years. He has a feel for 
and an understanding of the importance 
of preserving the family-sized farm in 
America. 

As the Coordinator of the Division of 
Legislative Services of the National 
Farmers Union, Mr. McDonald has writ- 
ten a very sound, and I think unanswer- 
able, argument in support of the posi- 
tion which the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas] and I have taken throughout 
this debate. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be incorporated in the RECORD 
at this point. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 i 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; I am writing you 
in regard to S. 44, a bill which authorizes 
Federal development of the San Luis project 
in the Central Valley of California. Un- 
fortunately when this legislation was the 
subject of hearings, held by the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I was 
out of town attending the annual conven- 
tion of the National Farmers Union and was 
unable to appear in opposition at the hear- 
ing. The hearings, I believe, were called 
rather suddenly. At any rate the Farmers 
Union, which has been interested for many 
years in the antimonopoly provision of the 
reclamation law, commonly known as the 
160-acre provision, had no notice of the 
hearing. Therefore, we consider it extremely 
unfortunate that this legislation has pro- 
gressed to the point where it will be taken 
up in the Senate tomorrow. 

This legislation, it appears, would destroy 
the 160-acre limitation in two important 
respects: It would flatly repeal the limita- 
tion insofar as the so-called State service 
area, or areas, is concerned in section 6, 
and it would give a veto power to the State 
of California in regard to the administration 
of the Federal project. It would also open 
wide the door to a deal between the large 
landowners and the Secretary. 

Section 6 would repeal the Warren Act 
(title 43, U.S.C. 523 and 524) which provides 
in section 523 that water on a Federal proj- 
ect “in excess of the requirements of the 
lands to be irrigated in any project“ be sub- 
ject to reclamation law. It is apparent that 
section 6 is aimed at this provision. 

It is proposed, under the bill to provide 
1 million acre-feet in the Federal part of 
the project and about 1 million acre-feet in 
the State part of the project as outlined in 
the Report of the Department of Interior. 

Section 6 also repeals that part of the 
Warren Act (sec, 524) which states that 
water carried through Federal reservoirs, 
canals, or ditches, must be subject to the 
160-acre limitation. Water to fill the reser- 
voir will be carried through the Federal Del- 
ta Mendota Canal. 

I am aware that proponents of the legis- 
lation insist that 500,000 acres in the Federal 
project will be subject to reclamation law. 
Surely they must know that the Southern 
Pacific Railroad representatives at the House 
hearing stated that the company would not 
sell its land (copy of this testimony is at- 
tached), and surely proponents of the bill 
know that the Southern Pacific Railroad can 
not be forced to sell its land. 

It is obvious what will happen to the hold- 
ings of the Southern Pacific and the other 
large landowners. They will be allowed to 
enter into a lump-sum agreement with the 
Secretary of the Interior. I was assured 
only a few days ago by a Department of In- 
terior official that a lump-sum agreement 
with the Southern Pacific and other large 
landowners, if they organized themselves in- 
to a district, would not be inconsistent with 
the Department of Interior policy. 

The policy of the Department of Interior 
in regard to the 160-acre limitation is well 
known. Secretary of Interior McKay nego- 
tiated a deal with the large landowners of 
the King River area, under which they were 
to pay $14 million for water rights which I 
believe cost about $50 million. This deal by 
McKay caused such public indignation that 
Secretary of Interior Seaton refused to ap- 
prove it. However, Mr. Seaton is just as 
ardent a supporter of the lump-sum theory 
as his precedessor. He believes that main 
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consideration is to satisfy the irrigator’s ob- 
ligation to the Government. 

We in the Farmers Union do not believe 
that the purpose of the Reclamation Law 
was to provide cheap irrigation water for big 
landowners: Yet this is precisely what is 
going to happen, if this legislation is ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

Not only will the big landowners be able 
to make some kind of a deal with the De- 
partment of Interior and the State of Cali- 
fornia, but the Federal Government, under 
the bill, stands a good chance to lose con- 
trol of the Central Valley project. 

I call your attention to line 3, page 2 of 
S. 44, which refers to the San Luis unit as 
an integral part of the Central Valley proj- 
ect. The language makes the San Luis unit 
an adjunct of the existing Central Valley 
project and as the language says “an integral 
part of the Central Valley project.” 

On lines 9 and 10 of the same page, the 
works of the San Luis unit “hereinafter re- 
ferred to as joint-use facilities” are made 
synonymous with joint use, and I presume 
with the Central Valley project. Then on 
line 19, page 2, the bill says that other joint 
use facilities may be constructed so as to 
permit future expansion. This language can 
conceivably apply to the Central Valley 
project. 

On page 3, lines 4 to 8, the Secretary of the 
Interior cannot even begin construction of 
the project unless he has subjected himself 
to the veto power of the State of California. 
Read this language carefully. It says, Con- 
struction of the San Luis unit shall not be 
commenced until the Secretary has (1) 
secured, or has satisfactory assurance of his 
ability to secure, all rights to the use of 
water which are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the unit and the terms and con- 
ditions of this Act.” 

Under the conditions of this act, the Sec- 
retary might allow the Southern Pacific to 
pay off in a lump sum. In any event, the 
State could certainly block the project if it 
waited until it got the kind of a “satisfactory 
assurance of his ability to secure, all rights 
to the use of the water.” 

I call your attention to the language on 
page 4, lines 6 through 22. This language 
again gives the State of California the veto. 
The Secretary of Interior, if he cannot work 
out an agreement with the State, can let 
the project die, or he may proceed to con- 
struct the project but must report to Con- 
gress within a 90-day period. 

Lines 15 to 18 on the same page gives the 
State of California a first mortgage on the 
Federal Government's structures to use them 
in any way it proposes “to enlarge or modify 
such facilities at any time in the future, and 
a perpetual right to the use of such addi- 
tional capacity.” 

On lines 15 and 17, the bill says it shall 
have irrevocable and perpetual rights. The 
words “irrevocable” and “perpetual” have 
no place in this legislation. Congress cannot 
give an irrevocable right and tie the hands 
of future Congresses. This portion of the 
bill violates article I of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The paragraph adds, almost as an after- 
thought, a sentence that says that the State 
if it has taken over Federal structures 
should not interfere unduly with the oper- 
ation of the project as set forth in section 
1. What does unduly mean? I would be 
glad for one of the sponsors of the bill to 
define and give me a legal interpretation 
of the term. The paragraph ends on a 
rather plaintive note to the effect that these 
rights may be relinquished by the State at 
any time. In other words, if the State of 
California wants to be honest the Federal 
Government has no objection. 

I call your attention to the language in 
section 3 on page 6. Under (a) it is pro- 
vided, in effect, that the Federal Government 
must move over and accommodate State 
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inconvenience or subversion of Federal laws 
results. 

If the 160-acre limitation suffers as a re- 
sult of this accommodation, that is not con- 
sidered important. The main purpose is to 
please and accommodate the State. 

In section (b), the State is supposed to 
make available to the Secretary an equitable 
share of the construction costs. Again, I 
ask what does the word “equitable” mean— 
10 percent, 30 percent, 50 percent? 

On page 7 under (c) of section 3, the 
State can modify, change or do anything 
under the sun that it wishes in regard to 
the San Luis Dam and reservoir and other 
facilities, provided it does not interfere un- 
duly with the operation of the San Luis unit 
as set forth in section 1. Again I ask what 
does unduly mean? 

Under section (d) the State will pay again 
an equitable share of the operation, main- 
tenance and replacement costs. Again, I 
ask will it be 10 percent or 50 percent? 

The language under (f) on page 8, lines 
4 to 8 allows any kind of an agreement in 
regard to division of water. California 
might get 90 percent and the Federal Gov- 
ernment might get 10 percent. 

Lines 12 to 16, page 8 wraps up the deal 
by saying that the State shall not be re- 
stricted in its allocated right to the water 
from the San Luis project which is used out- 
side the San Luis service area. 

Under (g), page 8, lines 17-22, the Secre- 
tary may abandon his powers of running 
the Central Valley project under conditions 
agreed upon by the Secretary and the State. 

In other words, this legislation prepares 
us in advance for the Department of In- 
terior and the Federal Government to get out 
of the San Luis unit altogether, if indeed 
it doesn’t get completely out of the Central 
Valley. 

Under (h), page 8, lines 23-25, and lines 1 
to 11 on page 9, the rights of those enjoy- 
ing deals worked out by means of lump- 
sum agreements and other deals are pro- 
tected. I wonder why after the words “sub- 
ject to the 160-acre limitation”, were not in- 
serted on page 9, line 5, after the word 
“rights.” 

Under (i), page 9, it is provided that the 
State government, if it wishes, shall buy out 
of the provision which protects the preserva- 
tion and propagation of fish and wildlife. 
The section plainly states that when this 
part of the cost becomes a reimbursable 
cost that the State does not have to pay 
any attention to fish and wildlife preserva- 
tion and propagation. 

I call your attention to lines 2 and 3 on 
page 10. What does “generally” mean and 
why does the Secretary have to pay atten- 
tion to the reclamation laws only in regard 
to repayments? Why not to the 160-acre 
limitation? Does this provision pave the 
way for a lump-sum deal? 

Section 6 should be read in the light of 
section I, which makes the San Luis unit a 
part of the Central Valley. I fear that any 
area adjacent to the Central Valley project 
may become a State service area. 

The preview of the California State Water 
Plan, State Water Resources Board, March 
1956, page 36, says that the plan would per- 
mit “the presently irrigated agricultural 
area of about 7,300,000 acres to expand to 
more than 19 million acres.” Does most of 
this come under section 6? 

I call your attention to lines 22-26, page 
11, which according to Commissioner of 
Reclamation Dominy (see attached testimony 
before the House committe on this legisla- 
tion, March 1959) appropriates an additional 
$192 million. This makes a total of $482,- 
430,000 which this bill authorizes. 

For your information, I am attaching the 
following material: 

1. Suggested amendments, 

2. Factual summary. 

3. Copy of Warren Act. 
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purposes and water plans no matter what - 


4. Copy of testimony of the attorney for 
the Southern Pacific and Commissioner 
Dominy on this bill before the House Interior 
Committee. 

I will appreciate it if you will call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the facts and the 
questions raised in this letter and material. 

Sincerely, 
ANGUS MCDONALD, 
Coordinator, Division of 
Legislative Services. 


SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS FOR S, 44 

I. On page 3, line 2, insert period after 
“supplementary thereto)” and strike the 
words “except so far as the provisions there- 
of are inconsistent with this Act.” 

II. On page 3, line 8 strike the “and” after 
“this Act,“. 

III. On page 3, line 22 strike the period 
after “1956” and add “and (3) secured re- 
cordable contracts from all excess land- 
owners owning 1,000 acres or more in the 
Federal service area.” 

IV. On page 8, line 16, strike the “;” and 
add “except that all waters passing through 
facilities in which the Federal Government 
has invested Federal funds should be sub- 
ject to Federal reclamation laws;” 

V. On page 8, line 22, strike the “;” and 
add “except that no conditions shall be 
agreed upon which are contrary to Federal 
reclamation laws, the previous paragraph 
or the provision requiring preconstruction 
contracts from owners of over 1,000 acres.” 

VI. On page 10, line 22, strike all of sec- 
tion 6. 


H.R. 5687 AND S. 44— Sad LUIS 


The existing language of H.R. 5687 as be- 
fore the committee opens the way for all 
sorts of weaseling and legal maneuvering by 
the large landowners who dominate both 
the State and Federal service areas. 

In the Federal service area, for example, 
some 12 percent of the owners hold title to 
over 75 percent of the land. One corpora- 
tion admits to owning some 120,000 acres 
checker-boarded throughout the area in 
such a manner as to make the project of 
doubtful physical and financial feasibility 
without the inclusion of these lands. 
Spokesmen for this firm have indicated they 
do not wish to abide by Federal reclama- 
tion law. The lands owned by Southern 
Pacific are farmed under lease to other large 
landowners in the area. These persons have 
a vested interest in Southern Pacific holding 
title to these lands. Many of these indi- 
viduals and firms—Boswell, O’Neill, Clayton- 
Anderson, for example—also hold land in an 
adjacent and existing Federal project area 
called the Pine Flat service area. This 
project has been in operation for the past 
5 years and the excess landowners have been 
receiving irrigation benefits without com- 
pliance with the excess land law. For these 
reasons, special precautions must be taken 
to insure strict enforcement of Federal recla- 
mation law in the Federal service area. 

The other probiem on San Luis is in the 
State service area. The bill's proponents 
say the Federal reclamation laws cannot ap- 
ply to waters which eventually will be de- 
livered to so-called State service areas, but 
if the Federal Government has funds in- 
vested in reservoir and canals which carry 
these waters shouldn't the law apply no 
matter where the waters are delivered? It 
is claimed that the State is putting up its 
appropriate share of the joint use San Luis 
facilities. This is required in the present 
legislation. Proponents say the State will 
be building on its own with State funds, 
those State facilities outside the joint-use 
area. This is not entirely true for the State 
is seeking, or will be seeking, from the Fed- 
eral Government funds for nonreimbursable 
costs of its projects. This certainly should 
Taise serious questions of ethics as well as 
legality. 
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We ‘have suggested basing requiring the 
preconstruction contracts from the owners 
of over 1,000 acres each because there are 
only 66 such owners in the Federal service 
area and they own about 330,000 of the 
project’s 470,000 area. Compliance from 
these holdings would insure the feasibility 
of the project and compliance from the 
smaller holders, 

Caution: To say that the water districts 
will force compliance with the excess land 
law is a false hope. Under California law, 
in the water districts which will distribute 


“the San Luis water in the Federal service 


area, each voter has one vote for 
every dollar’s worth of property. 


TITLE 43, UNITED STATES CoDE—SALE OR LEASE 
or SURPLUS WATERS, WATER POWER, STOR- 
AGE CAPACITY, AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 


Src. 523. Storage and transportation of 
water for irrigation districts, ete.: Whenever 
in carrying out the provisions of the reclama- 
tion law, storage or carrying capacity has 
been or may be provided in excess of the 
requirements of the lands to be irrigated 
under any project, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, preserving a first right to lands and 
entrymen under the project, is authorized, 
upon such terms as he may determine to be 
just and equitable, to contract for the im- 
pounding, storage, and carriage of water to an 
extent not exceeding such excess capacity 
with irrigation systems operating under sec- 
tion 641 of this title, and individuals, cor- 
porations, associations, and irrigation dis- 
tricts organized for or engaged in furnishing 
or in distributing water for irrigation. Wa- 
ter so impounded, stored, or carried under 
any such contract shall be for the purpose of 
distribution to individual water users by the 
party with whom the contract is made: 
Provided, however, That water so im- 
pounded, stored, or carried shall not be used 
otherwise than as prescribed by law as to 
lands held in private ownership within Gov- 
ernment reclamation projects. In fixing the 
charges under any such contract for im- 
pounding, storing, or carrying water for any 
irrigation system, corporation, association, 
district, or individual, as herein provided, 
the Secretary shall take into consideration 
the cost of construction and maintenance of 
the reservoir by which such water is to be 
impounded or stored and the canal by which 
it is to be carried, and such charges shall be 
just and equitable as to water users under 
the Government project. No irrigation sys- 
tem, district association, corporation, or in- 
dividual so contracting shall make any 
charge for the storage, carriage, or delivery 
of such water in excess of the charge paid to 
the United States except to such extent as 
may be reasonably necessary to cover cost of 
carriage and delivery of such water through 
their works. (Feb. 21, 1911, ch. 141, sec.1, 
36 Stat. 925.) 

Sec. 524. Cooperation with irrigation dis- 
tricts, etc., in construction of reservoirs and 
canals: In carrying out the provisions of the 
reclamation law, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is authorized, upon such terms as may 
be agreed upon, to cooperate with irrigation 
districts, water-users’ associations, corpora- 
tions, entrymen, or water users for the con- 
struction or use of such reservoirs, canals, or 
ditches as may be advantageously used by 
the Government and irrigation districts, 
water-users’ associations, corporations, en- 
trymen, or water users for impounding, de- 
livering, and carrying water for irrigation 
purposes: Provided, That the title to and 
management of the works so constructed 
shall be subject to the provisions of section 
498 of this title: Provided further, That wa- 
ter shall not be furnished from any such 
reservoir or delivered through any such canal 
or ditch to any one landowner in excess of 
an amount sufficient to irrigate 160 acres: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this 
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section or section 523 of this title shall be 
held or construed.as enlarging or attempting 
to enlarge the right of the United States, 
under existing law, to control the waters of 
any stream in any State. (Feb. 21, 1911, 
ch. 141, section 2, 36 Stat. 926.) 


Excerpts From House HEARINGS ON H.R. 
5687, Marcu 1959 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Van Loben Sels, is the 
area in which your company is interested 
a part of the area which will be developed by 
the Federal Government, or the part to be 
developed by the State Department, provided 
it is a joint venture project? 

Mr. Van Losen Sets. The majority of it 
is within the Federal area. We also own 
lands elsewhere which might come under 
State development. 

Mr. AsrINALL. The next question has to 
do with the question of my friend from 
Florida, Mr, Haley. It was whether or not 
you would make that area available to the 
160-acre limitation provisions of the recla- 
mation law, or whether or not you thought 
that would not be a part of the project. 

Mr. VAN LOBEN SELS. Mr. ASPINALL, South- 
ern Pacific Co. wrote a letter last year to 
Senator ANDERSON’S committee which stated 
our position in the matter, It appears in 
the hearings on S. 1887: 

“Very briefiy, tħat letter stated that our 
lands are not on the market. They are not 
for sale. We do not wish to sell our agri- 
cultural properties or our timber properties 
or our grazing properties any more than 
we wish to sell our main line railroad” (p. 
220). 

Mr. ULLMAN. Just a short question, Mr. 
Chairman. Mr. Van Loben Sels, how much 
land do you have that would come under 
the proposed Federal project? 

Mr. Van Lospen SELS. The figure we have 
quoted is 120,000 acres. There has been some 
deletion from that, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment recently condemned some for a 
naval air station. That is in the courts now. 

Mr. ULLMAN. How is this land being uti- 
lized today? Do you have a breakdown of 
that, of the land use today? 

Mr. Van LOBEN Sets. It is all under agri- 
cultural lease. It is all under irrigation, but 
not all of it is irrigated every year. It is 
being farmed under lease to actual operators 
in the property, to crops that are typical of 
that area, which I think were mentioned 
previously. But they include grains, cot- 
ton, melons, various seed, grass seed and al- 
falfa seed crops, a few more of the spe- 
cialized crops, like potatoes and carrots, and 
other vegetables. 

Mr. ULLMAN. It is all relatively flat land, 
and all under cultivation; is that right? 

Mr. Van LOBEN SELS. It is all under culti- 
vation. A lot of it has been leveled and 
brought to grade for surface irrigation. 
Some of it is sprinkler irrigated, and it is 
more of a rolling type, Mr. Ullman; we ac- 
quired this land during the 1860's, 1870's, 
and 1880's. 

Mr. ULLMAN. In what manner? 

Mr. Van LOBEN SELS. They were acquired 
through an act of Congress as part of the 
consideration for building the western rail- 
roads (p. 222). 

Mr. Dominy. The overall San Luis project, 
without the Avenal Gap, but including the 
provision for the additional capacity, ulti- 
mately, $68 million of that would be paid 
from power and about $216 million of it 
would be paid from irrigation and about 
$5,900,000 from municipal and industrial 
water (p. 260). 

* > * e . 

Mr. Dominy. I understand the authoriza- 
tion of the distribution systems is provided 
for in this bill—— 

Mr. ULLMAN. It is provided in here? 

Mr. DOMINY. Yes. 
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Mr. ULLMAN, But the $290 million does 
not include that? 

Mr. Dominy. That is right. 

Mr. ULLMAN. In other words, we are going 
to have additional authorizing legislation 
for this money; are we not? 

Mr. Morris. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ULLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. I understand you to say, Mr. 
Dominy, the distribution was not included 
in here. 

Mr. Doux. It is not included in the $290 
million cost, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris. Is it authorized by inference 
from this feasibility report? 

Mr. Dominy. Yes. This bill would au- 
thorize the construction of the San Luis 
project and the necessary distribution sys- 
tems. It is in section 7, “There are also 
authorized to be appropriated, in addition 
thereto, such amounts as are required (a) 
for construction of such distribution systems 
and drains as are not constructed by local 
interests.” That is covered in section 7 of 
the bill. 

Mr. Morris, Which bill, 301? 

Mr. Domtny. In 301, section 6, but it is in 
H.R. 5687 in section 7. 

Mr. ULLMAN. The language of the bill is 
sufficient to authorize this expenditure and 
all we need is appropriation? This is a 
matter of committee policy that is rather 
involved; it will leave some questions in my 
mind which I would not raise here. I thank 
the witness. 

Mr. Dominy. So the committee will under- 
stand what might be contemplated here, 
We have an estimate now for distribution 
system and drainage to serve this San Luis 
area of about $192 million (pp. 270 and 271). 

Mr. Rocers. Section 7 of this bill is actu- 
ally a carte blanche authority for appropria- 
tion of money, is it not, even though the 
amount $290 million used actually is not 
confined to that expenditure, it is an open- 
end provision in section 7 (p. 275). 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close my 
remarks for this afternoon by first ex- 
pressing my very deep appreciation to my 
leader in this debate, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras] for the magnifi- 
cent job he has done in setting forth the 
basic issues which have been involved 
throughout the debate. It is always a 
pleasure to join forces with the Senator 
from Illinois in the Senate on any issue 
which involves what we mutually con- 
sider to be the protection of the general 
welfare of the people of this country. 

I also wish to pay my respects to my 
two opponents in this debate, the senior 
Senator and the junior Senator from 
California. We are together on most 
issues, and we are not far apart on this 
one. 

I have been in the position of the two 
Senators from California more than 
once. I have been in a position where 
groups in my State have come to the 
conclusion that it is absolutely essential 
a certain provision be contained in a bill, 
because they are looking at the matter 
from a provincial and highly localized 
point of view. It is easy under such 
circumstances for local groups to forget 
the responsibilities of their Senators to 
approach these problems from a national 
point of view. 

I wish to say to the people of Cali- 
fornia, I do not know how they could 
have obtained two men who could have 
presented more ably and valiantly what 
I consider to be the highly localized and 
provincial point of view on this issue 
than the two present Senators from 
California. 
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I mean it when I express to the Sen- 
ators from California my sincere thanks 
for their fairness in this debate and the 
cooperative spirit which they have ex- 
tended to the Senator from Illinois and 
tome. 

I am sorry it is taking us so long to 
convince the Senators from California 
how right we are, but I hope they over 
the weekend as they read the debate, 
each will say, “Well, I have to admit 
those two fellows are right about this, 
and I had better tell the people back 
home that they are. I am going onto 
the floor Monday and accept the pro- 
posal to strike section 6(a).” 

I shall await that moment. I wish 
for both Senators from California a 
most happy and relaxing weekend after 
this very strenuous debate. 

I will see them Monday. Good night. 


THE BANK MERGER BILL 


During the delivery of Mr. Morse’s 
speech, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, it 
is with genuine regret that I inject a 
new subject into the debate, but it is 
rather necessary for me to do so in de- 
fense of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. That committee was ex- 
pected to bring up a bank merger bill 
which was unanimously reported, al- 
though four Members said they would 
watch how it was administered, and if 
it was not administered satisfactorily, 
they would urge a stronger bill. 

Yesterday the chairman of the com- 
mittee sent to the Attorney General a 
telegram expressing surprise at rumors 
that, without any notice to the chair- 
man or to the committee, and without 
any opportunity for hearings, the Attor- 
ney General was preparing an amend- 
ment to the bank merger bill. The At- 
torney General has answered that tele- 
gram, and, I am informed, he has given 
his answer to the press. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield to me long 
enough to get an understanding that 
the statement of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will follow statements on the 
pending measure? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
I should be glad to have that done. 

The Senator from Virginia merely 
wanted to get the statement into the 
Recorp today, because the banking bill 
will go over until next week, and many 
bankers will not understand why it was 
not brought up. Moreover, when they 
read the telegram of the Attorney Gen- 
eral they will not know what has been 
going on in the Banking and Currency 
Committee, because his telegram does 
not give any indication of the careful 
and constructive attention which the. 
committee gave to the bill, or of the 
reasons which led the committee to 
reach what I think is a sound and 
workable compromise, 

I appreciate the courtesy of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon in letting me make 
this statement at this time, and I agree 
that it would be desirable to have it 
appear in the Record following his 
speech. 

Mr. President, as the majority leader 
had previously announced, S. 1062, the 
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bank merger bill, was scheduled to be 
considered by the Senate today, after 
having been postponed from Tuesday. 

The bill has been on the calendar 
since April 17. Prior to that, the com- 
mittee had voted to report the bill on 
April 9, and the delay in reporting it 
was to afford the opportunity for the 
filing of supplemental views by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovucias] and 
others. 

The majority leader advised me today 
that the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney] asked that the bill be put 
over until Monday to afford him the 
opportunity to present an amendment. 
I objected to this procedure because 
some of the members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency who are in- 
terested in this legislation will not be 
present Monday. 

I have had an opportunity to examine 
briefly the amendment intended to be 
proposed by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, and I wish to comment upon it. 
Before doing so, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
O’MaHonEy was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


On page 2 strike out lines 11-25 beginning 
with the words In the case of a merger” at 
line 11; on-page 3 strike out lines 1-9. In 
lieu of the matter stricken out insert the 
following: 

“The Comptroller, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, or the Cor- 
poration, as the case may be, shall not grant 
consent under this section to any merger, 
consolidation, acquisition of assets, or as- 
sumption of liabilities, where in any section 
of the country the effect thereof may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition, or to tend 
to create a monopoly. This provision shall 
not, however, be deemed to prohibit a mer- 
ger, consolidation, acquisition of assets, or 
assumption of liabilities where the Comp- 
troller, the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, or the Corporation, as 
the case may be, finds that there is a rea- 
sonable probability of the ultimate failure 
of the bank to be acquired; that because of 
inadequate or incompetent management the 
acquired bank’s future prospects are un- 
favorable and can be corrected only by a 
merger or consolidation with the acquiring 
bank; that the acquired bank is a problem 
bank with inadequate capital or unsound 
assets and its acquisition by another bank 
would be the only practical means of deal- 
ing with the problem; or that several banks 
in a small town are compelled by an over- 
banked situation to resort to unsound com- 
petitive practices which may eventually have 
an adverse effect upon the condition of 
such banks and the merger of the two or 
more banks would, therefore, be in the pub- 
lic interest. In the interests of uniform 
standards, the appropriate agency shall not 
take action as to any such transaction with- 
out first seeking the views of each of the 
other two banking agencies referred to here- 
m with respect to such question. In the 
case of a merger, consolidation, acquisition 
of assets, or assumption of liabilities, the 
appropriate agency shall request a report 

rom the Attorney General on the competi- 
tive factors involved in the merger. The 
Attorney General shall furnish such report 
to such agency within 30 calendar days 
of the request: Provided, however, That 
in case the agency finds an emergency ex- 
ists the agency may advise the Attorney 
General thereof and may thereupon shorten 
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the period for the Attorney General to re- 
port to 10 calendar days: And provided fur- 
ther, That where the agency finds that an 
emergency makes necessary immediate ac- 
tion in order to prevent the probable failure 
of one of the merging banks, the appro- 
priate agency may act without obtaining 
such report from the Attorney General. 

“If either or both of the other banking 
agencies or the Attorney General disapproves 
the application in writing within 30 days, 
the Comptroller, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, or the Corpora- 
tion, as the case may be, shall notify in 
writing the applicant and the disapproving 
agency or agencies, or authority or Attorney 
General of the date for commencement of a 
hearing by it on such application. Any 
such hearing shall be commenced not less 
than 10 nor more than 30 days after the 
Comptroller, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, or the Corporation, 
as the case may be, has given written notice 
to the applicant of the action of the disap- 
proving agency or agencies, authority, or 
Attorney General, The length of any such 
hearing shall be determined by the Comp- 
troller, the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, or the Corporation, as 
the case may be, but it shall afford all in- 
terested parties a reasonable opportunity to 
testify at such hearing. At the conclusion 
thereof, the Comptroller, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, or the 
Corporation, as the case may be, shall by 
order grant or deny the application on the 
basis of the record made at such hearing. 
Such order may be appealed to the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia by any 
party adversely affected or by the Attorney 
General, within 30 days after entry of such 
order. 

“The Comptroller, the Board and the Cor- 
poration shall submit to the Congress a re- 
port each 6 months after approval of this 
act setting forth the following information 
with respect to each merger, consolidation, 
acquisition of assets, or assumption of lia- 
bilities approved by the Comptroller, the 
Board, or the Corporation as the case may 
be, the name of the receiving bank; the 
name of the absorbed bank; the total re- 
sources of the receiving bank; the total re- 
sources of the absorbed bank; a copy of the 
report of the other two banking agencies and 
of the Attorney General on the competitive 
factors involved in the merger, consolidation, 
acquisition of assets, or assumption of lia- 
bilities.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the amendment, as such, has never been 
considered by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, although some parts 
of it were suggested by various witnesses. 

Needless to say, it would. be a very 
drastic revision of the bill reported by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which, incidentally, in substance 
has twice previously passed the Senate. 

I had thought that the amendment, 
which the Committee on Banking and 
Currency adopted unanimously, requir- 
ing that the Department of Justice be 
consulted by the banking agencies before 
the approval of a merger, had gone a 
long way toward meeting the point of 
view of those who were interested in 
more Justice Department participation 
in the review of bank mergers. 

For many years various people and 
groups have been expressing alarm over 
the bank merger problem, and I had 
thought that the reasonable compromise 
approach which was effected by the com- 
mittee in this bill might finally be ac- 
cepted and Federal legislation control- 
ling bank mergers could be enacted. 
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This will not be done if the O’Mahoney 
amendment is adopted. Personally, I 
would oppose the bill with the 
O’Mahoney amendment, and if adopted 
would move to recommit the bill. 

The first feature of the O’Mahoney 
amendment is the interjection of the 
criteria of section 7 of the Clayton Act. 
The amendment would prohibit approval 
of any merger where “in any section of 
the country the effect thereof may be 
substantially to lessen competition, or to 
tend to create a monopoly.” This rule, 
established in the 1950 amendments to 
the Clayton Act, has been interpreted in 
the Bethlehem-Youngstown case to 
make irrelevant any consideration of the 
benefits which may result from a merger. 

The O’Mahoney amendment goes on, 
however, to provide an exception for a 
number of instances where both the 
American Bankers Association and 
Judge Celler testified before the commit- 
tee that a merger should be approved, 
even though competition was substan- 
tially lessened. However, both the 
American Bankers Association and Judge 
Celler testified that the examples cited 
were only illustrative. They are not in- 
tended to be an all-inclusive list. 

These illustrative examples indicate 
the difficulties of applying the language 
of the Clayton Act to bank mergers. 
They also indicate the basic reasoning 
behind the committee’s bill. This is 
that the banking business is fundamen- 
tally different from ordinary business. 
It is highly regulated and restricted. It 
is a quasi-public utility. I do not be- 
lieve that anyone could safely say 
that the exceptions provided in the 
O’Mahoney amendment are the only 
ones which would occur and in which a 
merger might be desirable, even though 
it would substantially lessen competi- 
tion, 

The O'Mahoney amendment would 
also require that, if a banking agency or 
the Attorney General disapproves an ap- 
plication for a merger, a hearing must 
be held. At this hearing all interested 
parties must be given a reasonable op- 
portunity to testify. I assume this 
means that not only can the objecting 
agency appear and testify, but also any 
competing bank or any aggrieved bor- 
rower or any would-be borrower whose 
request for a loan was rejected. The 
amendment also provides that, if, after 
the hearing, the agency decided to ap- 
prove the merger, any aggrieved person 
or the Attorney General could appeal to 
court for a review of the banking 
agency’s decision, and this review would 
be made on the basis of the record made 
at the hearing. 

The banking agencies have always 
been reluctant to discuss matters affect- 
ing a particular bank in public, and with 
good reason. Much of their information 
is obtained from examiners’ reports. 
These examiners’ reports deal with all 
aspects of the bank’s activities, including 
the caliber of the management, the own- 
ership, a bank's loan activities, the char- 
acter and financial status of borrowers, 
and all of the intimate details involving 
the debtor-creditor relationship. The 
wish of the banking agencies to keep 
bank examiners’ reports confidential is 
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just as great and as valid as the wish of 
the Attorney General to keep private 
FBI confidential reports. 

The proposal for hearings on the ques- 
tion of a merger is only part of a pack- 
age. Advocates of this proposal among 
bankers also advocate hearings on other 
questions such as the chartering of new 
banks, allowing banks to have branches, 
FDIC insurance and perhaps other ques- 
tions. 

Viewed in this light especially, it is 
not at all clear that the requirement of 
hearings would result in more competi- 
tion rather than less. 

There is a good deal of reason to be- 
lieve that it would result in less com- 
petition. When persons seek to form a 
new bank or to place a branch or office 
in a particular location, they are gen- 
erally opposed by competing banks and 
often this opposition is based upon the 
desire to prevent additional competition. 
In some cases, of course, this may be 
warranted. However, when one con- 
siders that at a public hearing at which 
the new competing bank, or the new 
branch, or office, would have to spread 
on public record its capital structure, 
future earnings prospects, character of 
management, and all the other factors 
which go into consideration of the ap- 
plication, in all likelihood the desire for 
new charters, branches, or offices would 
be inhibited. This is particularly true 
when you consider that opponents, at 
the same hearing, could spread on the 
record their own allegations with respect 
to these factors. It would be a rare case 
that new bank applications or new re- 
quests for branches or offices would be 
requested in the face of such public op- 
position. 

I believe that the requirement of hear- 
ings would inhibit even those mergers 
which might in fact result in an increase 
in competition. 

The O’Mahoney amendment goes on to 
provide for appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia. 

The whole amendment, in short, is 
designed to take control of banking out 
of the hands of the Federal bank regula- 
tory agencies, who are competent to deal 
with the problems and who know the in- 
dustry, and to place it in the hands of 
the Department of Justice and the courts. 

I should like to make one final com- 
ment. The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has made a careful study of this 
bill, and of the situation which calls for 
this bill. The committee considered 
carefully the various recommendations 
made to it by representatives of the 
banking industry and by the Govern- 
ment agencies. The committee made 
one change, which was requested by the 
Independent Bankers Association, and 
by the Department of Justice—the re- 
quirement that Justice’s views be ob- 
tained in all but exceptional emergency 
cases. The committee’s report contains 
a thorough and careful study of the mat- 
ter and embodies the reasons for the 
committee’s conclusions. 

In my judgment, the committee has 
recommended a sound, practical, work- 
able bill, which meets all the valid sug- 
gestions which were made to the com- 
mittee. There is a real need for the bill, 
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and it should be passed promptly in its 

present form. 

Mr. President, I shall now like to turn 
for a moment to the telegrams from the 
Attorney General. 

I am informed that the Attorney Gen- 
eral has released to the press a telegram 
which he sent to me today, in reply to 
a telegram I sent him yesterday. I ask 
unanimous consent that my telegram 
and his reply be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

May 6, 1959. 

The Honorable WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 

Attorney General, 

Department of Justice, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Before the hearings on S. 1062, the bank 
merger bill, were held, the views of your 
Department were requested. Your Depart- 
ment was invited to testify at the hearings 
but declined to do so and submitted a state- 
ment instead. Hearings were held on March 
18 and 19. The committee voted to report 
the bill on April 9, and actually reported it 
to the Senate on April 17. Since that time, 
it has been on the Senate calendar. The 
majority leader announced several days ago 
that the bill would soon be considered by 
the Senate. It was actually scheduled for 
Senate action yesterday, but was put over 
until tomorrow. 

During all this period I was never in- 
formed of any Justice Department interest 
in the matter other than that expressed in 
the statement submitted for and printed 
in our record of hearings. 

Suddenly, now, I hear rumors to the effect 
that your Department is drafting an amend- 
ment to this bill and, perhaps, even soliciting 
sponsors for it in the Senate. I do not know 
whether these rumors are correct or not.. If 
they are, I think the procedure is most 
unusual. 

As chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and as a sponsor of the 
bill, I would be interested in any amend- 
ment proposed by the Justice Department 
and, perhaps, other members of the com- 
mittee also would. 

Perhaps, if only as a matter of courtesy, 
you might wish to furnish me a copy of 
your proposed amendment, if any, and es- 
pecially if this amendment differs from 
those proposed in the statement presented 
to the committee by your Department. I 
should also, of course, like to know whether 
any such amendment has been cleared by 
the Bureau of the Budget and other Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned. 

A. WILLIs ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 7, 1959. 

Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This responds to your telegram, dated 
May 6, 1959, regarding this Department's 
views on S. 1062—a measure treating bank 
mergers. 

On February 18, 1957, Attorney General 
Brownell testified before the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee concerning this issue. 
About 2 months ago that same statement 
was presented to your committee by the 
Department and printed in its hearings, 
“as reflecting the present position of this 
Department.” This testimony, of course, 
was cleared by the Bureau of the Budget. 

That position, first, is that “the competi- 
tive considerations specified in S. 1062, 
whether the acquisition may lessen com- 
petition unduly or tend unduly to create a 
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monopoly are completely novel” (1959 hear- 
ings, p. 11). This phrasing has received 
practically no judicial analysis. Accord- 
ingly, its meaning is unclear. Instead, this 
Department. urged inclusion of the Clayton 
Act's traditional standards, long construed 
by the courts, of whether an acquisition 
may substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly. This is the 
standard banking agencies have testified 
they now in fact apply to bank mergers 
within their jurisdictions. This is the 
standard Congress has specified for mergers 
under the Bank Holding Act. This is the 
standard Congress has specified for bank 
stock acquisitions. In short, we know what 
this language means and it has long been 
applied to the banking field. It is the view 
of the Department of Justice that it should 
be included in the present bill. As the 
Comptroller of the Currency has put it: 
“We have no objection to the principle 
that the acquisition of one bank by another 
through purchase, merger, or consolidation 
should not be permitted if the effect of the 
acquisition may be substantially to lessen 
competition. It is no less important to have 
competition in banking, when this can be 
done soundly, as it is in other fields of 
commerce and industry.” Second, this Ne- 
partment’s position is that where divergent 
views by interested Government agencies 
are expressed before the appropriate bank- 
ing agency, interested parties should have a 
right to a hearing before the banking agency 
and appeal to the court of appeals, on the 
record there adduced, from the banking 
agency decision as this Department's state- 
ment (1959 hearings, p. 13) put it: 

“I would suggest adoption of standards 
and procedures roughly paralleling those 
adopted last year controlling formation of, 
and acquisitions by, bank holding com- 
panies.” 

This Department is most anxious to co- 
operate fully with you and your committee. 
Since setting forth our views in the record 
of this committee, this Department has 
transmitted no specific amendment to S. 
1062 to any Member of the Senate. How- 
ever, should you—or other Senators—wish 
our view on appropriate amendments to S. 
1062, we would be happy to be of whatever 
help we can, 

Thus, building on examples highlighted 
during your hearings this year, you have 
concluded “it was preferable to handle bank 
mergers under rules specifically designed for 
the banking industry” (Senate Rept. 196, 
p. 6). Within that framework we believe 
it is still feasible to include traditional com- 
petitive standards, with exceptions speci- 
fied for particular banking needs, plus 
some limited right to hearing and appeal 
to the courts. 

Please let me know if we may be of help 
to you further in this matter. 

WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
my telegram, I said that I had heard 
rumors that the Justice Department was 
drafting an amendment to S. 1062, and 
perhaps soliciting sponsors for it in the 
Senate. The Attorney General’s reply 
makes the following statement: 

Since setting forth our views in the record 
of this committee, this Department has 
transmitted no specific amendment to S. 1062 
to any Member of the Senate. 


The Department of Justice was invited 
to testify on S. 1062. The Department 
declined to do so, but instead sent a brief 
note enclosing a copy of the statement 
made by Attorney General Brownell on 
February 18, 1957, on a comparable pro- 
vision in the Financial Institutions Act. 
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This was said to reflect the present posi- 
tion of the Department. In the Attor- 
ney General’s telegram, he refers again 
to this 1957 statement. 

The telegram, like the 1957 statement, 
takes the position that the standard pro- 
vided in S. 1062—whether the acquisition 
may lessen competition unduly or tend 
unduly to create a monopoly—is “com- 
pletely novel.” The statement refers to 
it as a “jerry-built standard.” The 
committee’s report, at pages 3 and 4, 
quotes from section 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act where the standard “and 
will not unduly restrain competition” is 
set forth. This provision was inserted in 
the Interstate Commerce Act in 1920. It 
was specifically noted with apparent ap- 
proval by the Supreme Court in McLean 
Trucking Co. v. U.S., 1944, 321 U.S. 67, 84. 

The telegram urged use of the Clayton 
Act’s “traditional standards, long con- 
strued by the courts.” The telegram did 
not, however, nor did the statement, 
refer to the fact that the traditional 
standards of section 7 of the Clayton Act 
were so unsatisfactory that they had to 
be substantially rewritten in 1950. 
Neither the telegram nor the statement 
referred to the fact that up to this year, 
the traditional standards of section 7 of 
the Clayton Act were applied to the field 
of banking in only one case, and then 
only in a bank holding company case. 
This was the Transamerica case, in 1953, 
where the court of appeals held that a 
substantial lessening of competition 
within the meaning of the statute had 
not beeen proved. 

In short, I do not agree with the Attor- 
ney General’s statement: 

We know what this language means and 
it (the Clayton Act standards) has long been 
applied to the banking field. 


In his telegram, the Attorney General 
also suggests hearings and appeals to 
the court of appeals on the record 
adduced at the hearings. 

The telegram refers to the Attorney 
General’s 1957 suggestion of standards 
and procedures for bank mergers roughly 
paralleling those adopted the previous 
year for bank holding companies. 

The O'Mahoney amendment contains 
a provision for hearings and appeals on 
the record. It should be noted, however, 
that the hearings and appeals in the 
O'Mahoney amendment differ substan- 
tially from those in the Bank Holding 
Company Act. And, of course, I need 
not remind the Senate that bank holding 
companies are not the same thing as 
banks. 


I have already commented on the sub- 
ject of hearings in connection with bank 
mergers, and I need add no more to what 
I have already said. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
a brief statement commenting on a few 
of the remarks made in Attorney General 
Brownell’s 1957 statement be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I 


Attorney General Brownell’s statement ob- 
jected to section 23 of title 3 of the Financial 
Institutions Act, the comparable provision 
on which he was testifying in 1957. He said 
the competitive considerations specified “are 
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completely novel and are intended simply to 
be less stringent than those specified by Clay- 
ton Act section 7 for other American busi- 
ness.” He also described this proposal as 
“this jerry-built standard.” 

Section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
has contained almost the identical provi- 
sion since 1920. In McLean Trucking Co. v. 
U.S., (1944) 321 US. 67, 84, the Supreme 
Court considered this provision in section 5 
of the Interstate Commerce Act with ap- 
parent approval, noting that it was more 
restrictive than the precise provision under 
consideration in that case. 


Ir 


Attorney General Brownell, in his state- 
ment, argued against the wisdom of tailor- 
ing section 7’s structures to the assertedly 
unique needs of the banking industry. He 
stated: 

“In the more than 60 years since the Sher- 
man Act’s passage no one has suggested its 
provisions did not apply to banks as to all 
other sections of American business.” 

In an article in the Columbia Law Review 
of May 1949, by Mr. Adolph A. Berle, Jr., the 
first paragraph begins with the sentence: 
“Application of the antitrust laws to bank- 
ing is a relatively new field of study.” 

The second paragraph reads as follows: 

“Until relatively recent times, many law- 
yers would have considered antitrust attack 
on practices and agreements with respect to 
banking operations as prima facie impos- 
sible. For three-quarters of a century, the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Paul v. 
Virginia had stood unchallenged: writing a 
contract of insurance was not commerce un- 
der the Constitution, the Court relying 
strongly on a decision of Justice McLean 
which had excluded transactions in money 
from the conception of commerce.” 

In the committee’s report on the bill at 
pages 18 and 19, a quotation from this same 
article by Mr. Berle is set forth, which ex- 
plains why it is, as Mr. Berle said: 

“The economic and social premises of the 
Sherman Act in respect of other businesses 
are not fully accepted by the Congress, the 
States, or the public as the only considera- 
tions applicable to deposit banking.” 


III 


Mr. Brownell also in his statement said 
that in its 1950 amendment to section 7, 
Congress reiterated prohibitions on stock ac- 
quisitions to fit banks the same as all other 
corporations.” 

This statement overlooks the fact that the 
amendments on stock acquisitions reiterated 
by the Congress in 1950 were well known not 
to apply to bank mergers. 
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In this statement Mr. Brownell quoted the 
following remarks of Comptroller Gidney 
from a hearing: 

“I have not any competency in that [the 
antitrust] field. I do not know what the 
courts have done.” 

This statement by Mr. Gidney may be 
compared with the statement which Assist- 
ant Attorney General Stanley Barnes, then 
head of the Antitrust Division, made to this 
committee in 1956, at page 68 of the hearings 
on S. 3911, 84th Congress, the predecessor of 
this bill: 

“Mr. Barnes, Senator, I do not know 
enough about the banking business to tell 
you that banks should be subject to section 
7. It may be that they should be in a cate- 
gory by themselves. I cannot pass on that.” 

v 

The Brownell statement enclosed in the 
Deputy Attorney General's letter was made 
on February 18, 1957. In this statement 
Attorney General Brownell quoted from the 
statement of the American Bar Association 
in 1956, which recommended putting bank 
mergers under section 7 of the Clayton Act. 
On February 19, 1957, the day after Mr. 
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Brownell’s: statement was made, the house 
of delegates of the American Bar Association 
reversed this position and unanimously 
adopted a resolution supporting the provi- 
sions of S. 1062. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon for permitting me to make this 
statement about the bill and the state- 
ment about the telegram of the Attorney 
General, and to permit me to place in 
the Recorp my telegram to the Attorney 
General, his reply to me, and the 
O’Mahoney amendment. 

I yield the floor. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


During the delivery of Mr. Morse’s 
speech: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield 
to me, to permit me to request a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, if it is under- 
stood that in yielding for that purpose, 
he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had planned to ask the Senate to 
remain in session until approximately 6 
p.m. The distinguished Senator from 
Oregon informs me that he will probably 
conclude his statement in approximately 
30 or 40 minutes. Therefore, I wish to 
propose the following order: I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate còn- 
cludes its business today, it stand in ad- 
journment until Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. If he will make 
the adjournment motion, I shall be 
grateful. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I shall make the 
adjournment motion. 


THE PROBLEM OF INFLATION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Salt 
Lake Tribune, along with several of the 
Nation’s other leading dailies, is con- 
ducting a campaign to limit Federal 
spending as a way of curbing inflation. 
As a result, several hundred coupons 
pleading for a stable currency have re- 
cently arrived at my office. 

I am confident that those of us who 
have any responsibility for formulat- 
ing Federal policies would like nothing 
better than to comply with this request. 
We know that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people—even 
though they have not taken the time to 
contact us personally—are equally dis- 
turbed about the loss of their dollar’s 
purchasing power, and the decline in 
the value of their rainy day and old 
age savings. 

Inflation is indeed tragic. It works a 
hardship on every segment of our econ- 
omy and every citizen of our country. 
It strikes with savage force those with 
fixed incomes, those whose peak earn- 
ing days have passed: our senior citizens 
who have retired. 

No one seems to know precisely how 
to halt inflation, although we are aware 
of some of the factors which contribute 
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to it. Many people feel that deficit 
spending by the Federal Government is 
one of the principal causes. Yet a year- 
by-year examination of our Federal 
budgets and the rise in the cost of living 
figures show that a balanced budget 
does not necessarily mean stable prices. 
For example, the fiscal year 1959 Eisen- 
hower budget is $13 million out of bal- 
ance, but there has been virtually no 
rise in the cost of living in the past 4 
months. On the other hand, living costs 
rose considerably during the years un- 
der the Truman administration when 
the budget was not only balanced, but 
we were paying off a part of the national 
debt each year. 

The so-called tight money policy of 
this administration was supposed to 
slow down borrowing and credit and halt 
inflation. Instead, as I believe most 
economists agree, it contributed substan- 
tially to the business decline and reces- 
sion, which resulted, in turn, in an in- 
creased Federal deficit due to the loss of 
tax revenue. 

All this leads me to believe we must 
not be so concerned with balancing the 
Federal budget as to lose sight of the 
vast importance of providing adequately 
for our national defense, and keeping our 
economy functioning at a high level. 
When we slide into a recession, our Fed- 
eral budget goes even further out of bal- 
ance. And what good will it do us to 
have a balanced budget if our military 
posture is too weak or outdated to as- 
sure our national survival? 

Mr. President, no one is more inter- 
ested than I am in a realistic, sensible 
and responsible fiscal policy at all levels 
of Government, but I feel we must not 
let the spector of inflation frighten us 
into jeopardizing our national defense, 
or in failing to provide for the economic 
well-being of our people. America must 
be strong and prosperous to remain free. 

I know we are all watching with in- 
terest the broad inquiry into the Nation’s 
overall economic policies which has been 
launched by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee under the able Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douctas]. I earnestly hope 
that from these hearings will come an 
answer to the compelling question of 
whether it is possible to achieve at one 
time an adequate rate of economic 
growth, full employment, and a stable 
dollar. We need this answer before we 
can fully meet the complex problem of 
controlling inflation, and can face up to 
the challenge of this country’s dynamic 
future. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 7, 1959, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1271) to donate to the 
pueblo of Isleta certain Federal property 
in the State of New Mexico. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered I now move that the Senate ad- 
journ until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 31 minutes p.m.), the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previous- 
ly entered until Monday, May 11, 1959, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 7, 1959: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 2 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

G, Edward Clark, of New York. 

Juan de Zengotita, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Constance R. Harvey, of Maryland. 

Bolard More, of Ohio. 

S. Roger Tyler, Jr., of West Virginia, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 3 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul general of the United States of 
America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Manuel Abrams, of New York. 

George B. Gardiner, of Massachusetts. 

Eric M. Hughes, of Virginia. 

Eldon B. Smith, of Kansas. 


The following-named Foreign Service offl- 
cers for promotion from class 5 to class 4: 


Miss Faith V. Andrus, of California. 
Clifford J. Glennon, of Utah. 

Dale E. Good, of Ohio. 

Nicholas Hardy, of Pennsylvania. 
Miss Elizabeth Rice, of Florida. 
Charles W. Russell, of Maryland. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 6 to class 5 and 
to be also consuls of the United States of 
America: 


Melville E. Blake, Jr., of California. 

Theodore M. Collier, of California. 

William J. Cunningham, of Connecticut. 

John R. Ferchak, of Virginia. 

Glen H. Fisher, of Indiana. 

Miss Helen E. Geen, of Texas. 

Miss Viola Johnson, of Indiana. 

Miss Gladys M. Knutzen, of Washington. 

Henry J. Manning, of Colorado. 

Mrs. Margaret I. Niles, of Maryland. 

Sol Polansky, of California. 

Leslie D. Polk, of Pennsylvania, 

Russell A. Price, of California. 

Leland A. Pyle, of Virginia. 

Martin G. Ryerson, of New York. 

John W. Simms, of Pennsylvania. 

Warren E, Slater, of New York. 

Miss Maida F. Stotts, of California. 

Miss Corabelle Tolin, of Kansas. 

Miss Lois M. Unger, of Ohio. 

David Fraser Gould, of Washington, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 5, a consul, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

John LeRoy Leonard, of Pennsylvania. 

James B. Moran, of Washington, 

Richard J. Pond, of California. 

Joseph Charles Wilson, of Ohio. 

The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 8 to class 7: 

James D. Johnston, of California. 

J. Stapleton Roy, of Pennsylvania, 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 7, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
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diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Richard P. Bailor, of Delaware. 

Bernard J. Brogley, of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Marie E. Casey, of Florida. 

Miss Margaret M. Herrick, of Minnesota. 

Walter John O'Grady, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mrs. Ann Pomroy, of Illinois, 

Robert Holmes Ross, of New York. 

Miss Mary E. Sullivan, of Massachusetts. 


The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Orville L. Bennett, of Arizona. 

Philip G. Hodge, of Connecticut. 

Arthur S. Hoffman, of California. 

Mark B. Lewis, of Pennsylvania, 

Howard H. Palmatier, of Florida. 


The following named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America; 

Edward P. Brown, of Virginia. 

Robert G. Glover, of Oregon. 

Harrington Littell, of California. 

Paul K. Morris, of Virginia. 

Miss Josephine Pasquini, of Michigan. 

Alfred J. Pedersen, of Massachusetts. 

Richard S. Sampson, of Iowa. 


The following named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Mrs. Margaret V. Barni, of Massachusetts. 

Miss Dorothy T. Brown, of Florida. 

Dolf M. Droge, of Indiana. 

Miss Lillian Finnila, of Washington, 

Merron L. Latta, Jr., of Ohio. 

Joseph R. Reeves, of California. 

Louis F. Rosso, of Rhode Island. 


The following named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

Arthur E. Callahan, of Virginia. 

William E. Colby, of Minnesota. 

John H. Esterline, of California, 

Gordon A. Ewing, of Michigan. 

Robert J. Flynn, of Massachusetts. 

Irving F. Holober, of Florida. 

Charles F. Hudson, Jr., of Virginia. 

Herbert F. Linneman, of New York, 

John E. Marsh, of the District of Columbia. 

Andrew Ness, Jr., of Michigan. 

John G. Shaffer, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Rawleigh W. D. Taylor, Jr., of Virginia. 

Miss Ruth D. Wehle, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Ogden Williams, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Earl W. Kintner, of Indiana, to be a Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner for the unexpired 
term of 7 years from September 26, 1953, vice 
John Williams Gwynne, resigning. 

U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY 

Prof. William Weston Bessell, Jr., O12611, 
U.S. Military Academy, for appointment as 
Dean of the Academic Board of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 4335. 

In THE Am FORCE 

Lt. Gen. Emmett O'Donnell, Jr., 387A (ma- 
jor general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, 
to be assigned to positions of importance and 
responsibility designated by the President 
in the rank of general, under the provisions 
of section 8066, title 10 of the United States 
Code. 

IN THE Navy 

The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be ensigns in the Navy, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law. 
David K. Bishop Robert J. Touhey 
Robert L. Larson John S, Vaughan 
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The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
line of the Navy, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Robert E. Borlik Arlis J. McNemar, Jr. 
Hans E. Brandt, Jr. Albert T. Mason 
Joe H. Bynum, Jr. Robert M. Mertz 


William L. DeBolt 


Patrick R. Robbie 


William W. Fithian, Jr.Donald M. Roberts 
Lawrence P. Green, Jr, Donald R. Rogers 


Frederic G, Jones 
Kenneth L. Learey 
Milton L. Payne 
Robert H. Perkins 
Samuel A. Powers 


Harold E. Rumbel 
Richard E. Sand 
Lawrence G. Thorne 
Raymond J. Trettel 
William D. Walklett 


Billy R. Carnes 
Donald J. A. Cerini 
David L. Cox 
Dick N. Dalton 
David B. Ferraro 
Richard T. Glenn 
Richard C. Hartwig 
Charles H. Helliwell, 
Jr. 
James E. Henry 
David N. Holmes, Jr. 
William H. Huffman 
Lowell H. Klosky 
Robert E. Knachel 
Joe L. Koon 
Robert E. Kribel 
Ray W. Lambert 
Darrell W. Larson 
Quentin E. D. Lewis 
Peter B. Lloyd 


Louis M. Mogol 

Arthur P. Nazro, Jr. 

Robert C. Noren 

Frederick T. Pfann- 
kuche 

Oliver W. Porter, Jr. 

Russell J. Porter 

Jerry L, Redman 

Ted Rogers 

Richard J. Ryan 

Frederick W. Saunders 

David K. Tanner 

Jim J. Temple 

Lloyd D. VanHorn 

Henry P. Wayland, Jr. 

Tilman E. Wheeler, Jr. 

Hal Wightman II 

Perry Wilkins 

William R. Schmidt 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy, subject to qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 


Charles L. Anderson 
David R. Biren 
Bruce A. Bodine 
Mark E. Buchman 
Daniel C. Cassidy 
Thomas W. Christen- 
sen 
Francis X. Connelly, 
Jr. 
Thomas Crawford, Jr. 
Frank L. Crosswy III 
Joseph C. Dare 
Claire T. Dean, Jr. 
Donald E. Dorough 
Joel D. Ellermeier 
David H. Ellison 
Arthur G. Farley 
Jeremiah E. Fruin 
John W. Goetz 
Robert F. Goodell 
John W. Hadbavny 


Roland A. Kopp 
James B, Leonard 
Gerald Login 
Richard S. Love 
Alfred C. Marble, Jr. 
William D. Mathewson 
John D. Meier 
Stephen H. Morehouse 
Paul R. Neelon 
Francis E. Noble 
Wallace E. Oates 
Frederick M. Putnam 
Maurice G. Ransdell 
Ronald G. Renfer 
Lawrence R. Rosen 
Jon B. Roth 

Richard D. Schneider 
John R. Serafin 
Harley J. Smith 
Jobn J. Stewart 
John V. Surr 


Walter A. Hazelton III Harry A. Thomalla 
John W. Hollender, Jr. Lloyd D. VanHorn 


Richard “A” Hollings- 


head 
John H. Johntz, Jr. 
James C. Jordan, Jr. 


Joseph A. Weader 

Augustus J. Williams, 
Jr. 

Emmett N. Young 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 


Robert V. Rack Jock R, Wheeler 


The following-named Reserve officers to be 
permanent lieutenants and temporary lieu- 
tenant commanders in the Medical Corps of 
the Navy, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 

William J. Babalis. 

Thomas L. Hodges, Jr. 


The following-named Reserve officers to be 
permanent lieutenants in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy, subject to qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 
Billy G. Brooks 
Glenn A. Carter, Sr. 
David H. Cloyd 
Edward P. Crawford 
John P. Curran 
Prank J. Dawson II 
George B. Hart 


The following-named Reserve officers to be 
lieutenants (junior grade) in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy and to be promoted to 
lieutenants when their line- running mates 
are so promoted, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Richard E.Blanchard Laurence K. Hodge, Jr. 
Thomas G. Brown Donald W. Holladay, 
Raymond M. Colavin- Jr. 

cenzo Charles E. Reaume 
Maurice C. Corbett David R. Schlieman 
Don “D” Glendenin, Donald W. Trout 

Jr. Gene J. Walkowiak 
Richard J. Grisius Warren A. Yaple, Jr. 
Lewis J. Guarnieri 
Frederick L. Hancock 
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James L. Penola, U.S. Navy retired officer, 
to be a permanent chief warrant officer, W-4, 
and a temporary lieutenant commander in 
the Navy, pursuant to title 10, United States 
Code 1211. 

Alfred F. Ferguson, U.S. Navy officer re- 
vertee to be a permanent chief warrant offi- 
cer, W-4, in the Navy, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named officer candidates to 
be ensign in the line of the Navy, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Paul R. Knox 
David L. Lawrence 
Jim, J. Moore II 
John Mumma 
William R. Nicolay 
George E. Wire, Jr. 


Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Weldon G. Annable III Quentin E. D. Lewis 


Donald R. Austin 
Walter R. Barker 
George C. Bottger 
William N. Brabston 
Donald L. Brosky 
Joe H. Bynum, Jr. 
George E. Clower, Jr. 
Clauson R. Coward 
Don K. Croneberger 
George D. Fraunces 
Richard L. Hoard 
Brian R. Hogan 
Richard B. Kaiser 
Clinton W. Kelly 
Ronald E. Kolar 
Phillip G. Larson 


Donald L. McCorvey, 
Jr. 
John R. Mertens 
Theodore D. Metz 
Kenneth O, Pankow 
Joe T. Patterson, Jr. 
William F. Reidenbach 
Maxcy C. Rivkin 
Joel E. Rodgers 
Frederick W. Saunders 
Roy E. Short 
Donald J. Sifferman 
Theodore A. Smith 
Robert G. Westdyke 
David J. Wilson 


The following-named Reserve officers to be 


Robert J. Allen Sanchez Goode 
Ira B. Anderson Max H. Gordon 
Varro D. Anderson Paul E. Hargrave 


Donald L. Aurell 
Richard F. Baesman 
Thomas J. Beatty 
Charles F. Bell 
Albert H. Benge 
George E. Bodenner 
Charles W. Bolinger 
Preddie L. Boswell, Jr. 
Donald C. Breeding 
Clyde E. Brown 
Floyd W. Brown 
Cordis C. Bryant 
Raymon A. Bybee 
Malcolm D. Calhoun 
John A. Carlson 
David G. Carruthers 
Charles E. Cater 
Ralph B. Clark, Jr. 
Reginald C. Corbeille 
Glen D. Cordell 


Joe P. Harrison 
Richard H. H. Herkert 
Harley J. Holliday 
John A. Hort 
Norman B. Howell 
Allan F. Jamsgard 
James M. Jaye, Jr. 
Donald C. Johnsen 
Stephen Johnson, Jr. 
Richard O. Johnstone 
Eugene M. Kennedy 
Ronald C. Kromer 
William H. Laufer 
Frederick J. Leipold 
Robert A. Litten 
James A. Mace 
Joseph R. R. Martin 
Thomas D. Martin 
Walter S. McCormick, 
Jr. 
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Albert H. Robbins 
Charles W. Roop 
Jackie L. Roudebush 
Conrad J. Schmer, Jr. 
James A. Sheler 
Richard H. Short 
Terrence E. Siple 
Steven Sokolowski 
William H. Taulbee 
Fred E. Thompson 
Stephen R. Tool 
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Arloff V. Underwood 
Thomas A. Vanden- 
broeck 
William C. Vandiver 
Robert A. Verwers 
Earl Waddicar 
Arthur J. Walker 
Wilburn O. Walker 
Melvin W. Wienandt 
Richard E. Wilson 
James K. Wolfgram 


Janet L. Hersley, woman officer candidate, 
to be an ensign in the line of the Navy, sub- 
ject to qualifications therefor as provided by 


law. 


The following-named officer candidates to 
be ensigns in the Supply Corps of the Navy, 
subject to qualifications therefor as pro- 


vided by law: 


John S. Beal, Jr. 
Ray N. Beeman, Jr. 
Donovan E. Bennett 
James B. Boyette 
Robert A. Cooper 
Ross L. Cox 

David W. Cromer 
George W. Dachman 
George F. Dent 
Kirt D. Doersch 
Tearle A. Gillies 
Karl J. Kuopus 


Roy G. MeWhorter 
Willis A. Mitchell 
Charles B. Moroney 
Donald E. Moscoe 
William B. Riddell 
Robert G. Smith 
Steven K. Stevens 
Herbert E. Stevenson 
Larry R. Stilgebouer 
Paul F. Svagdys 
William J. Vansickle 
Joseph P, Zagrosky 


The following-named officer candidates se- 
lected as alternates to be ensigns in the Sup- 
ply Corps of the Navy, subject to qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


Richard H. Varner 
Douglas L. Michi 
William H. Fetner 


James H. Ray 
Edward M. Chitwood 
James S. Gardner 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 


Navy, limited duty only, for tem: 


serv- 


ice, in the classification indicated, subject to 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Arthur C. Akerson, Jr. 
Charles E. Armstrong, 
Jr. 
Horace H. Bainbridge 
Robert E. Becker 
Harry L. Brundridge 
Lawrence P. Burdett 
Charles A. Chapman 
William T. Collins 
Donald E. Daily 
Richard H. Dodge 
John P. Driscoll 
John W. Gillis 
Ernest A, Graham 
Paul N. Harmon 
Raymond R. Hayes 
Russell P. Hoernlein 
William Kuhlman 


Stanley M. Larson 
William T. Lemond 
Bonnie R. Love 
Robert J. McCarthy 
Charlie M. Moon 
Andrew C. Mosher 
James R. Nelson 
Vernon R. Palmquist 
Nathan L, Puckett 
Devere Pyatte, Jr. 
Gustavus C. Read 
Donald A. Smith 
John R. Standley 
John P. Surprenant 
Joseph L. Toben 
Bevan E. Travis 
Delma H. Whittle, Jr. 
Waldo W. Wilson 


ORDNANCE 


Jerald D. T. Akers 
Donald W. Baller, Jr. 
Roy Bailey, Jr. 
Robert H. Brooks 
John W. Bryan 
William G. Cherry, 
Jr. 
Richard L. Crockett 
Bernard W. Diggs, Jr. 
Donald R. Dillingham 
William J, Doyle 
William J. Elwood 
George W. Fields 


Gordon L. Gray 

John T. Henrizi 
Robert W. Herbert 
Myron W. Hodges 
Lawrence M. Larsen 
William E. Lockie, Jr. 
Virgil C. Kagy 
Francis H. Murray 
Francis J. Riiff 

Loren F. G. Soderholm 
Lloyd F. Taylor 
Edwin R. Varley, Jr. 
Vernon J. Vawter 
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Robert W. Adams 
James H. Blakeley 


Bernie F. Johnson 
Clayton A. Johnson 


permanent lieutenants (junior grade) and 
temporary lieutenants in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy, subject to qualifications there- 


Robert V. Cottom 
Donald L. Cover 


George B. McCune 
Lowrie R. Mervine 


Donald K. Lamb 
Jackson M. Lanam 


Kirby L. Brimmage 
James B. Campbell 


for as proyided by law: 


Gordon B. Avery 
Stanton H. Avitabile 
David W. Bailey 
James P. Baker 
William P. Baker 


Eugene F. Bartlett 
Carl R. Bemiller 

John W. Brackett, Jr. 
Joseph R. Castro 
James C. P. Collier, Jr. 


Jon E. Curtis 

Daniel J. Curtiss 
Richard E, Dempsey 
Jerome N. Denberger 
Paul W. Elkins 
Martin A. Ellis 
Leonard A. Freedman 


Glen R. Michael 
Samuel A, Miles IT 
Charles A. Pellegrini 
Ted M. Petersen 
George A. Powell 
Richard J. Rees 
George C. Rhinebeck 


Ed N. Collins 


John A. Hendry 
Lee F. Howard 
Lawrence P. Joe 


Clinton R. Lane 
William J. Laux 
Ralph M. Lewis 
Leonard G. Niccum 
Charles A. Nickerson 
Samuel Nunez 
William H. Parker 
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Joe D. Peden 

Ethan O. Porter, Jr. 
Lidge B. Roper 
Vincent F. Scully, Jr. 
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John B. Shindledecker 
Robert N. Sollenberger 
Robert D. Tullis 
Gerald J. Ziemkowski 


ENGINEERING 
Frank E, Abercrombie Eugene S. Krause 


Kenneth C. Andrew 
Fay H. Arms 

Patrick M. Badger, Jr. 
William R. Bangert 
Clarence D. Barkley 
Ralph W. Belford 
Bernarr M. Bowdoin 
Thomas M. Boyd 
Russell G. Brown 
Mike Bunganich 
Fred H. Carnathan 
Joħn V. Childers 

Rex C. Chrisman 
Merle L. Christensen 
Floyd R. Coburn 
Kennard E. Cole 
Frank R. Darling 
William E. Davies, Jr. 
Anthony L. Donofrio 


Joseph W. Leech 
Robert Mann 

Gail E. Matthew 
John J. McCann 
Philip A. Milani 
Wiliam E. Minick 
Robert G. Montgomery 
Zane A. Moot 
Calvin E. Neal, Jr. 
Stuart N. M. Nelson 
Clayton L. Novotney 
Graham K. Oliff 
Arthur B. Petrie 
Robert W. Phillips 
James E. Richard 
Raymond Richard 
Elbert W. Sargent 
William E. Sigafoos 
Gene L, Snyder 


Thomas F. Fahsbender Clarence E. Stine 


Ralph V. Foster 
Charles C. Gauthier 
Philip J. Gerasimoff 
Grayson M. Glaspell 
George H. Golden, Jr. 
Julius G. Graul 
Louis K. Guice 
James W. Hanvey 
John B. Hargon 
Edward F. Hickey 
William J. Hood 
Robert C. Hughes 
William R. Hunnell 
Robert W. Jensen 
James E. Johnson 
Howard R. Junker 
John E. Kalenowsky 
Joseph A. Kennedy 


Frederick B. Stuart 

Thomas W. Taylor 

Jasper L. Tew 

Conrad A. Thiele 

John B. Thomas 

Jesse W. Tisdale 

James P. Tyson 

Blase F. Wagenbrenner 

Walter E. Welch 

Richard O. Wemette 

Richard L. Westover 

Marshall N. White 

Thomas O. White, Jr. 

Edward A. Wilkowski, 
Jr. 

Bryce W. Williams 

Frank C. Woodruff 

Wiliam E. Zinn 


Lyle K. Kerns Richard W. Zurich 
George J. Korzensky, 
Jr. 
HULL 
Harold E. Brown Orlin A. Kohl 


Donald W. Bryant 
Stephen Dunn 
Cleo A. Elmore 
Joseph C. Hickman 


Robert L. Lacette 
James E. McDole 
James E. O'Brien 
Henry A. Raymond 


ELECTRONICS 


Max L. Adams 


Harry R. Jespersen 


Ernest A. Anselmi, Jr.Daniel D. Karl 


Vernon T. Barmes 
Francis M. Berigan 


Kenneth B. Killen 
Reginald Kundrat 


Rudolph A. Bezrutch Elwyn F. Large 
Thomas C. Blanken- Theodore F. Lindstrom 
Leonard F. Loebel 
Edward M. Lovejoy 

Ira J. Lowe 

Donald F. Lowrey 
Walter F. MacDonald 
James E. Mathews, Jr. 
Lawrence E. McGovern 
Frank A. Munroe III 
Robert A. Niederer 
Carl Peigh 

George Petrovitz, Jr. 
Robert A. Potter 

Paul E. Raines 
Randolph M. Ridgel 


ship 
John J. Boesenberg 
Karl E. Bregenzer 
Arthur E. Buck, Jr. 
William C. Burns 
Donald O. Burrell 
Harold R. Carson 
Alfred L. Clark 
James L. Corkill 
Clifford T. Crossland 
Fred B. Curling 
Robert L. Davies 
Donald A. Dewinn 
John P, Dillon 


Stanley M. Duchnick 
Steve S. Dudley 


Joseph J. Slobodny 
Henry B. Smith 


Marvin R. Ells 
John F. Ford 

John F, Garduno 
Donald E. Gerould 
Donald L. Gill 

Lee A. Hallman 
Edward E. Hartz 


Arthur R. Speegle 
Thomas M. Stokes 
Lowell S. Taylor 
Earl L. Triptow II 
Terencio Tupaz 
Thomas E, Wall 
Donald W. Watts 


Richard E. Haungs Edward Wegele 
James A. Hellyer William J. Whitting- 
Clair R. Hershey ton 


Albert J. Woodward 
William C. Wright 
Alvin D. Wynn 
Robert L. Zang 


Douglas E. Hopkins 
William E. Hower 
Roy J. Hughes 
George A. Isaksen 


AVIATION OPERATIONS 


William E. Arkin 
Charles G. Avery 
Robert D. Baer 
Curtis L. Baker 
William W. Bristol 
Edward E. Brown 
Robert O. Coffelt 
Richard E. Davidson 
C. Donovan 
Robert F. Dressor 
Edwin L. Fogel 
Robert F. Gillen 
Jimmie D. Hays 


AVIATION 


Gordon W. Anderson 
Donald G. Baumer 
Alec R. Blunden 
Robert L. Eychaner 
Harry R. Ferguson 
Loren E. Garrett 
Carl L. Haker 
Raymond M. Hite, Jr. 
Vaughn L. Knight 
Ashby A. McClanahan 
Robert G. Nanney 
Emanuel K. Nielsen 


John A. Holmes 
Swebston S. Howell 
Arthur L. Keating 
Bernard W. Kortge 
Richard E. Laurvick 
Fred W. Lawson 
Lawrence L. Lee 

Joe E. Linn 

Prank J. Marsh, Jr. 
Richard Morrison 
Joseph W. Parker, Jr, 
David R. Stabler, Jr. 


ORDNANCE 


Ralph V. Odell 

Earl P. Park 

Jack C. Quinn 
Lawrence W. Roberts 
Thomas D. Robins 
Marion B. Robinson 
George F. Schneider 
Alfred G. Siebecke 
Edward P. Szeyller 
Charles E. Walker 
Ashley V. Wilson 


AVIATION MAINTENANCE 


Paul O. Biggerstaff 
Nelson A. Blair 
Charles M. Borris 
Alfred G. Bowen 
Calvin F. Bright 
Richard J. Bruen 
Kenneth L. Burgess 
Eugene J. Byron, Jr. 
Jesse L. Carman 
John T. Christian 
Glenn R. Coulter 
William K, Creed 
Elmer I. Deal 

Dillon C, Dexter 
Gienn B. Diamond 


Armand F. Digiovanni, 


Jr. 
John W. Duncan 
Lonnie D, Gailey, Jr. 
Orville L. Gilchrist 
Raymond W. Gill 


Walter A. May 
Durward E. Moore, Jr. 
Robert Morris III 
Kay L. Norris 

Robert L. Pastre 
Joseph H. Perron 
Joseph C. E. Picard 
Hester R. Pilkenton 
Herman M. Pool 
Francis E. Proulx 
Kenneth S. Reightler 
Theodore L. Reinholtz 
Franklin P. Roberson 
Donald A. Roberts 
Antonio B. Rodriguez 
David J. Rollins 
Wiliam A. Rouse 
Robert E. Rothschild 
William J. Shufelt, Jr. 
Harold L. Simpson, Jr. 
“J” Arthur Singleton 


Edward F. Grochowski Kenneth W. Skillin 


Richard W. Groggett, 
Jr. 
John Haisten, Jr. 
Willie D. Henley 
Frederick W. Hill, Jr. 
Iver R. Johnson 
Joseph H. Johnson 
George J. Konetchy 
Donald E. Korbs 
Malcolm R. McNee 
Clyde E. McNew, Jr. 


Keith M. Tourney 
Walter C. Trainor 
Joseph P. Tumminelli 
George A. Walsh, Jr. 
Joseph R. Weather- 
spoon 
James H. Wichman 
Jack Wiggins 
Charles B. Williamson 
Marvin W. Winingar 
Eugene A. Zak 


AVIATION ELECTRONICS 


Robert F. Barber 
Richard K. Belmore 
William J. Blackburn 
Ernest C. Blick 
Davey L. Boesch 
Charles R. Bone 
Donald E. Bonsall 
Donald E. Boose 
Howard A. Boshers 
Milton D. Bouchillon 
Eddie R. Brewer 
John D. Broglio 
Albert M. Campbell 
Richard A. Cesario 
Theodore A. Clay 
Raymond D. Click 
Jesse C. Clift 
James J. Cook 
Joseph W. Cox 
James L. Delaney 
Harlan E. Dinger 
Donald M. Dinning 
James H. Dodd, Jr. 
Martin L. Duling 
John Dzema 

Willie C. Ellis 
Charles L. Ernest 


Edward J. Etchells 
William L. Evans 
Lee E. Faust 
Francis M. Floyd 
Wesley A. Follis 
William L. Foster, Jr. 
Donald F. Gadsby 
Richard F. Goubeaux 
Frank H, Grantham 
John J. Greninger 
Ralph H. Hardy 
Stuart R. Heath 
Eugene H. Helveston 
Ernest H. Heying 
Aloneous S. Hinton, 
Jr. 
Eldon E. Jacobs 
Stephen R. James 
Robert E. Jones 
Thesle R. Jones 
Marvin W. Jortner 
Ernest C. Kerns 
Raymond E. Kirby 
William R. Kiser 
James E. Knutz 
Frank C. Larson 
Floyd G. Lecroy 


Tommy H. Lee 
Marshall J. Levasseur, 
Jr. 
Gerald W. Livingston 
Joseph Long 
Bernard J. Loonam 
David L. Mackie 
Clague O. Mahathey 
Claude H. Malone 
Richard J. McDermott 
Milton A. McGrath 
Willard W. McPherson 
Louis Michalski, Jr. 
William J. Mims 
William R. Moore 
Harold R. Morgan 
Loren J. Moscoe 
Francis E. Nelson 
Elmer D. Newsom 
Russell L. Northrup 
Merlyn F. Raph 
Joseph W. Reed 
Raymond P. Reedy 
William A. Rhodes 
William E. L. Rodgers 
James M. Runnels 
Ralph G. Sanders 
Richard W. Schuette 
Charles T. Scott 
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Richard G. Sieg 
Edgar B. Snow, Jr. 
Richard M. Snow 
Robert W. Snyder 
Paul H. Sperry 
Everett D. Spidell 
Manuel C. Stephens 
Glendale P. Stewart 
Robert E. Stoehr 
Henry C. Striedel 
Stanley J. Sumara 
Alton E. Taber, Jr. 
Leroy A. Timm 
Eugene J. Turk 
Harry E. Vandervort, 
Jr. 
Carl W. Vanhyning 
Dale N. Varner 
George P. Voss 
Everett R. Walter 
Thomas R. Walton 
Robert S. Warren 
Walter L. Williams 
Zane G. Williams 
Edward A. Wilson 
Robert W. Wright 
William A. Yelinek 
Edward H. Yocher 


AEROLOGY 


William E. Baldwin 
Vincent E. Brewer 
William F. Cody 
Dan E. Collins 
William S. Dehn, Jr. 
Norman E. Derouin 
Elmer A. Erdei 


Orrin E. Hubbard 
Francis E. Morris 
Gerald L. V. Struck 
Robert M. Waddell 
Donald R. Wise 
Richard T. Zumwalde 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Floyd R. Anderson 
Kenneth D. Barton 
Bryan E. Blair 
Denyer Chenoweth, Jr. 
John W. Cross 

David Davis 

John E. Desjardins 
Don R. Evans 
Theodore Goodwin 
Joseph Henshall 
Richard L. Higgins 
Guilio V. Iafolla 
George E. Johnson 
Daryl D. Lameyer 
Richard E. Longshore 
Charles A. Mathiesen 
Leland W. Matthews 
James W. Medlin 
Lawrence W. Mobley 


Carl R. Moon 
Robert L. Moore 
John E. Peever 
Marvin R. Phillips 
William L. Pierce 
Harold A. Pool 
Donald G. Ray 
William R. Robson 
Emanuel Scaramoz- 
zino 
Gerald D. Schuster 
Richard E. Scott 
William J. Shukis 
Arthur H. Smith 
William D. Smith, Jr. 
Herbert P. Snyder 
Rodney A. Stevens 
Robert B. Wagner 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CORPS 


George B. Held 
Maurice F. Matthewson 


The following-named to be lieutenants 
(junior grade) in the Navy, limited duty 
only, for temporary seryice, in the classifica- 
tion indicated, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

AVIATION OPERATIONS 

Vincent E. Gallagher 

Frederick F. Schneider, Jr. 

AVIATION MAINTENANCE 
Darrell Murray 


AVIATION ELECTRONICS 


Harold E. Ford 
Gail E. Gundersen 
William C. Guthrie 


William R. Kane 
Morton Lockwood 
Samuel V. Roper 


Edward H. Johnson 
AEROLOGY 

Walter G. Cronise 

The following-named selected as alternates 
to be ensigns in the Navy, limited duty only, 
for temporary service, in the classification in- 
dicated, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 
DECK 

Nicholas A. Ferranti 

Edwin F. Million, Jr. 


Horace G. Walker 
Adore H. Cloutier 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


ORDNANCE 


Charles W. Wehner 
James D. Boylan 


Albert M. Lawrence 
Joseph Keith 


ADMINISTRATION 


Robert M. Kephart 


Robert E. Fox 
Hoyt Kiser, Jr. 


ENGINEERING 


* C. Nuern- 


John L. Swaney 
William J. Leonard 


George E E. Bloodsworth Richard D. Reed 


Henry E. Staples, Jr. 


Arvin L, Haukereid 


Aubry B. Hutchinson 


HULL 
Lawrence R. Kincheloe 


ELECTRONICS 


Charles W. P. Carter 
Elvin T. Richmond 
Gordon R. Anderson 
Harlan B. Mellott 
Dean D. Baird 


Albert A. Sherman 
Jack E. Petersen 
Thomas R. Babbitt 
Hillary M. Mitchell 
Eugene W. Hancock 


AVIATION OPERATIONS 


Eugene E. Lind 
Paul E. Barnicle 


Homer C. Ogles 


AEROLOGY 


Joseph R. Meeks 
Roger C. Warren 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


John N. Smith 


Gilbert, John D. 
Gilmore, Francis L, 
Glover, Fred B. 
Gundersen, Gail E. 
Guthrie, William C. 
Hale, William F. 
Harkins, Billy M. 
Herring, Thomas 8, 
Herzog, Harvey 

Hill, Carl M. 
Holleman, Chester H. 
Hughes, Robert S. 
Irby, Irvine D., Jr. 
James, William B. 
Johnson, Edward H. 
Kane, William R. 
Kavin, James P., Jr. 
Kay, James R. 
Keesling, Norman O. 
Keller, Lewis D. 
Kirkman, Clyde T. 
Laabs, Robert A. 
LaClair, Paul J. 
Lander, William R. 


Leaverton, Richard R. 


Lightner, Darrell A. 
Lockwood, Morton 


Lufburrow, Charles B. 


Lynch, Dale W. 
McAloon, John J. 
McMullin, Joseph F. 
Mitchell, William J. 
Moccia, Eugene P. 
Moore, James A. 


Morris, Joseph M. 
Muller, John G. 
Nevins, Richard E. 
Norris, Francis C., Jr. 
O’Connor, Neil F. 
O’Shaughnessy, John 
A. 
Pangle, Jacob W. 
Parham, Gerald D. 
Petersen, qames C. 
Quinland, Charles M. 
Rangeo, Bennie 
Reames, Raymond E. 
Richter, Paul G. 
Rigmaiden, Ray 
Riley, Joseph F. 
Roberts, Charles C. 
Roper, Samuel V. 
Ropiak, Joseph 
Schiavone, Anthony J. 
Snook, Ernest B., Jr. 
Southerland, James F. 
St. Martin, Arthur J. 
Stoke, Henry W., Jr. 
Sylvester, Vincent 
Tache, Warren N. 
Thomas, Dewayne A. 
Tucker, Donald M. 
Tucker, Robert F. 
Vyskocil, James A. 
Wade, Calvin W. 
Weaver, Sidney K. 
Windham, Marshall E. 
Womack, Bernard J. 


Morris, Clarence T.,Wright, Robert L. 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for transfer to and appointment in the Civil 
Engineer Corps of the Navy in the permanent 
grade of ensign: 


Frederick P. Flack 


Eugene J. McPartland 


Jr. Young, Charles T. 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the line and 
staff corps, as indicated, subject to qualifi- 


James D. Kirkpatrick Robert B. Morris, Jr. 
Robert J. McHugh, Jr. 


The following-named officer of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
captain, Dental Corps: 

John L. Keener 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy in the permanent 
grade of ensign: 

Shirley T. Godsey Robert J. Scanlon 
David A. Rogers William W. Scott 

Jackie R. Sorenson, U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy in the permanent grade of lieuten- 
ant (junior grade). 

Rufus E. Rose, Jr., U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy in the permanent grade of lieuten- 
ant (junior grade) and in the temporary 
grade of lieutenant. 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant in the Civil Engineer Corps, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 

Robert M. Mielich 

Matt C. Miekush 

Thomas F. Stallman 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
to be temporary lieutenant (junior grade) in 
accordance with section 5788(b), title 10, 
United States Code: 


Ace, Robert F. 
Adams, George C. 


Apgar, Gillard W., Jr. 


Appley, William H. 
Aston, Samuel B. 
Austin, Ellis E. 
Ayres, Gordon K. 
Baily, John H. Jr. 
Bear, Dale F. 
Bocim, William T. 
Bowlin, James F. 
Breuer, Donald C. 
Broos, James S. 
Brown, William H. 


Burgoon, John R., Jr. 


Carpenter, James 


Carter, Richard W. 
Cason, Louis J. 

Clark, Fred L. 
Cobean, Samuel W. 
Cokefair, Judson K. 
Conn, Richard L. 
Cronise, Walter G., Jr. 
Demarino, Thomas V. 
Demers, Henry J., Jr. 
Dugan, William G. 
Eastham, Jewell H. 
Fennell, Abe P., Jr. 


en Raymond 


8 Harold E. 
Garrett, Richmond D. 


cation therefor as provided by law. 
LINE 


Aaron, Lawrence E. 
Abele, Andre N. 
Ackerman, Paul R. 
Ackroyd, Kenneth G. 
Adams, Benjamin S. 
Adams, Ben L. 
Adams, Frederick G. 
Adams, Jerome B. 
Adams, Richard D. 
Adams, Robert W. 
Adams, Thomas C. 
Ahrens, Michael C. 


Anton, Leonard G. 
Apple, John D., Jr. 
Aquilino, Salvatore P. 
Armstrong, Lloyd R. 
Armstrong, Leo F. 
Arnold, Thomas F, 
Arrighi, George J., Jr. 
Arrowsmith, Peter D. 
Ashbacher, Raymond 
W. 


Ashworth, Thomas, III 
Atkinson, Gerald G. 


Albright, William E. Attiyeh, Robert S. 


Jr. 
Alderson, Jack B. 
Alexander, Jaime P. 
Alexander, Sherman 
G. 
All, William H., III 
Allard, Frank A. 
Allemang, John D. 
Allen, Corbett U., Jr. 
Allen, Edward P. 
Allen, Frederick J. 
Allen, George M., Jr. 
Allen, John E. 
Allen, Richard O., Jr. 
Allen, Robert L., Jr. 
Allred, John M. 
Almand, Willie G. 
Alton, Homer W. 
Alves, Arcenio, Jr. 
Ames, David E. 
Ames, Laverne W. 
Amon, Ronald L. 
Amos, Robert H. 
Anderson, James B. 
Anderson, George B. 
Anderson, Paul N. 
Anderson, Charles L. 
Anderson, John A. 
Anderson, Charles R, 
Andrade, Allan L. 
Angelico, Salvatore J. 
ach, Layne B. 
ie Sate Joseph D., 


PESAN Phillip D, 


Audilet, Garland O. 
Auwarter, Franklin P. 
Avery, Paul R. 
Ayers, Harry P., Jr. 
Ayrault, Arthur D., Jr. 
Baals, John R, 
Bachman, Robert A. 
Bailey, Arthur A., Jr. 
Bailey, George M. 
Bailey, John L. 
Bair, Lavon H. 
Baker, Evan 8. 
Baker, Robert E. 
Baldwin, Max M. 
Ball, George B., Jr. 
Ball, Glenn F. 
Ballard, John W. 
Ballou, James E. 
Bandy, Clifford W. 
Banks, Peter A. 
Barbour, William J., 
Jr. 
Barnes, Harold E. 
Barnett, Stephen B. 
Barnett, Charles E. 
Barney, Charles R. 
Barnhart, Harold D. 
Barre, Albert 
Barret, Lee E., Jr. 
Barrett, William L., Jr. 
Barrett, John E. 
Barrigar, Donald B. 
Barrish, Paul D. 
Bartley, Robert H. 
Barton, Robert L. 


Baugh, Ned P. 

Bauman, John M. 

Baumgartner, James 
A 


Beach, Robert R. 

Beall, Thomas J. 

Bean, Lynn B. 

Beard, Joseph J. 

Beasley, Nathaniel O, 

Bedenbaugh, William 
H 


Beecher, Ronald R. 

Beegle, Earl A. 

Belisle, Phillip M. 

Bellinger, John R. 

Benediktsson, Philip 
w. 

Benjamin, Charles L. 


Bennett, Edward I. H., 


Jr. 
Bennett, Peter C. 
Benoit, Richard S. 
Benser, Earl H. 
Bensman, Richard C. 
Benson, Thomas C, 
Bentley, Arthur L. 
Bentley, John D. 
Berg, John L. 
Berg, Milfred C. 
Berg, Robert F, 
Bergman, Walter R. 
Bergstraser, Elmer L. 
Berry, Roy A. 
Besel, Fred A. 
Beshoar, John M. 
Bess, George D. 
Best, Albert H., III 
Bethel, Robert G. 
Betts, Roger S. 
Beveridge, Robert W., 

Jr. 
Beving, Duane U. 
Beytagh, Francis X., 

Jr. 
Biehl, George F. 
Bigler, William W. 
Biles, George E. 
Bilkey, Henry E., Jr. 
Billings, Alfred J. 
Bird, Ralph G. 
Bittner, Gregory J. 
Black, James L. 
Blackmore, Josiah H., 


Ir 

Blackwell, Samuel J., 
Jr. 

Blake, Benjamin C., 
Jr. 


Blake, Gordon N. 

Blanchard, James W., 
Jr. 

Bland, Jack J. 

Blassingame, Lurton 
Ww. 


Blatt, Douglas J. 
Bledsoe, Paul I. 
Bliss, Robert B. 
Bloom, Duane N. 
Blumie, John A. 
Boebert, Frank L., Jr. 
Boensch, Arthur C. 
Boggess, “g” “CG III 
Bolte, William S. 
Bonadies, Louis 
Bootes, Robert L. 
Booth, Peter B. 
Borcik, Andrew J., Jr. 
Borden, Clifford A. 
Borden, Robert C., Jr. 
Borgardt, Elmer G. 
Bossert, John L, 
Bourke, William C. 
Bouvin, Raymond J. 
Bowne, John C. 

Box, Roger E. 

Boyd, Jack W. 
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Boyer, Jesse V., Jr. 
Boyle, James T. 
Brackeen, Leonard G., 
Jr. 
Brandt, Heinz R. 
Brannigan, James W. 
Brannock, Robert N. 
Braselton, William 
McK. Jr. 
Brasseur, Edmond L. 
Brautigam, Donald J. 
Breeding, Leslie E. 
Brekke, Raymond 
Brennan, Ambrose K., 
Jr. 
Brenneman, Harold R. 
Brennen, William L. 
Briegel, Charles V, 
Bright, Richard A. 
Bright, Thomas B. 
Brisbois, Marshall B. 
Brockway, Charles J., 


Jr. 
Brockwell, Sterling M., 
Jr. 
Brooks, Bernard A, 
Brooks, James W. 
Broton, Chester F. 
Brown, Bruce F. 
Brown, Claude C. 
Brown, Daniell M. 
Brown, Donald L. 
Brown, James J. 
Brown, James E. 
Brown, Nicholas 
Brown, Ora D., III 
Brown, Ralph E., Jr. 
Brown, Robert F., Jr. 
Brown, Robert H., III 
Brown, William Mek. 
Browne, Robert E. 
Browning, Elmer L. 
Brummett, Richard R. 
Brunet, Paul C. 
Brunner, James W. 
Bruns, Wallace R. 
Bruso, James W. 
Bruyere, Thomas E. 
Bryan, John E., Jr. 
Bryant, Leroy 
Buchanan, Charles A., 
Jr. 
Buckenmaler, Erwine 
T., Jr. 
Buckwalter, Gary L. 
Buehler, William S. 
Buggy, Joseph S., Jr. 
Builder, Gustav F. 
Bullis, William C. 
Bullock, Robert F. 
Burch, Willard J. 
Burdick, Howard F., 
Jr. 
Burdsall, Milton E. 
Burgess, Edward M. 
Burke, Edmund, III 
Burke, Joseph 8. 
Burke, Robert A. 
Burnett, William J. 
Burnham, Paul 
Burris, William L., Jr. 
Burt, Mattison A., Jr. 
Burt, Russell H. 
Bush, Vernon R. 
Butler, Raymond D. 
Button, Ralph L. 
Bylund, Howard E. 
Byng, Weston H. 
Byrne, Michael J. 
Cable, Olin R., Jr. 
Cahill, Walter A. 
Caldwell, John M. 
Calhoun, Richard P. 
Camacho, Richard G. 
Camp, Lloyd B. 
Campbell, John E. 
Campbell, Alan H. 
Campbell, Ronald K, 
Campbell, Donald G. 
Campbell, George E. 
Canada, Donald E, 
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Cannon, James R. 
Carlson, Joseph W., Jr. 
Carlson, Walter G. 


Carpenter, Jack R. 
Carr, Joe D. 
Carre, David M., Jr. 
Carrigan, Richard C. 
Carswell, Michael S. 
Carter, Richard A. 
Carter, William O., Jr. 
Castner, Harold J. 
Cates, Gus V. 
Catoe, Ralph D. 
Catola, Stanley G. 
Caton, Wilfred B. 
Cavenaugh, James A., 
Jr. 
Cecelski, Arthur R. 
Cernan, Eugene A. 
Chalmers, William C. 
Chalmers, Douglas S. 
Chambers, Dean A. 
Champlin, Donald G. 
Chancellor, Dean H. 
Chandler, Charles W. 
Chang, Ming E. 
Chapman, Paul W. 
Chappell, Kenneth W. 
Charneco, Carlos M., 
Jr. 
Chastain, Duward E. 
Cherry, Eugene 8. 
Chester, Scott A. 
Chisholm, Charles G., 
III 
Christ, John H. 
Christensen, Charles 
0 


Christensen, Cyrus R. 
Christopher, Allyn C. 
Chumley, Sylvester G. 
Cicchetto, Mario J. 
Clark, Bruce A. 
Clark, Elmer S., Jr. 
Clark, George G. 
Clark, George E. 
Clark, Gilliam, Jr. 
Clark, James M. 
Clark, Leonard J., Jr. 
Clark, Robert W., Jr. 
Clause, Ted G. 
Clausen, Bernard F. 
Clay, Jack D. 
Clayton, George H., Jr. 
Clements, Matson 
Clock, Richard V. 
Clower, Claude D. 
Clynes, Charles E. 
Cochran, Steven K. 
Cohen, Milton N. 
Coleman, Cornelius E., 
Jr. 
Coll, William A. 
Collier, Merrill F. 
Collins, Jay R. 
Collins, LeRoy, Jr. 
Collins, Charles R. 
Collins, Erwin A. 
Coltrane, George A. 
Comstock, Craig 
Condron, Thomas E. 
Conley, James H. 
Connell, Laurence M. 
Connelly, Donald A. 


Connelly, James H., Jr. 


Connolly, Leo J. 
Conrath, David W. 
Conte, Frank F. 
Conti, Francis A. 
Contrata, Fred J., Jr. 
Cook, Joseph A. 
Cook, Richard D. 
Cook, Ross E. 

Cook, Wilmer P. 
Coolidge, Julian L., II 
Coombs, Clyde “F”, Jr. 
Cooper, Gary O. 
Cooper, James L. 
Cooper, Scott E. 
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Copeland, James R. 
Corkins, Charles W., 
Jr. 
Corkrum, Richard C. 
Cornett, Charles S., Jr. 
Cory, Delbert J. 
Cosgrove, Robert R. 
Costello, Donald H. 
Costilow, Kenneth L. 
Cotsonas, John P. 
Coughlin, Eugene F. 
Counsell, Duane J. 
Covey, Edward J. 
Cox, George E. 
Cox, Henry 
Coyle, Charles A. 
Craddock, Gerald G. 
Craig, Robert J. 
Cramer, Dean E. 
Cramer, Edward A., Ir. 
Cramer, John A., Jr. 
Crandall, Douglas R. 
Crate, William R. 
Craven, Robert P. 
Credland, Earl D. 
Cremo, John, Jr. 
Cress, Robert B. 
Crickey, James E., Jr. 
Crim, Billy R. 
Crissman, Daniel M. 
Cross, Gene B. 
Cross, Robert 
Crow, Robert T. 
Crowe, George W. 
Crowson, Christopher 
G. 


Crum, James F. 
Cruse, Reese E. 
Crutchfield, Claud C. 
Cuff, James V., Jr. 
Culliname, George 

E. A. 
Cunningham, Donald 


E. 
Curry, Keith R. W. 
Curtis, Joe C., Jr. 
Cutler, Hilton L., Jr. 
Cutter, Alan “B” 
Cyr, Byron A. 
Czar, Raymond J. 
Daley, Joseph M., Jr. 
Daly, John S. 
Danin, Victor 
Dankel, Kenneth M. 
Daus, Rudolph H, 
David, Thomas P, 
Davidson, Paul J. 
Davidson, Harry M. 
Davies, John G. 
Davis, George E. 
Davis, Howard C. 
Davis, Sidney F., III 
Davis, Thomas A. 
Dawe, Robert V. 
Dawson, Leroy L., Ir. 
Day, John T., Ir. 
Dean, Ronald I. 
Debell, David A. 
Debode, Donald G. 
De La Paz, Armando 
Dement, Ira B. 
Denison, William F. 
Dennis, David S. 
Dennis, Don J. 
Dennis, Paul L. 
Dennison, James E. 
Denton, Douglas J. 
Denunzio, Nicholas J. 


Deutermann, David W. 
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Jr. 
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Dickerson, Kenneth A. 
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Doebler, Harold J. 


Dolan, John H. 
Dole, Robert A., Jr. 
Donahue, John F. 
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Donohue, Douglas J. 
Donovan, Edward W., 
Jr. 
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Dormitzer, Henry, II 
Doubroff, Jerome S. 


Dougherty, Charles E. Fischer, Theodore A., 
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Driskell, Robert E. 
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Duffield, Frederick H., 
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Schmitt, Robert W. 
Schmoker, Daniel N. 
Schmoll, Maurice T. 
Schneider, Howard A. Sean Polen T. * 
Schneider, Walter L., Squires, Howard J. 

ul Staats, Michael C. 
Schoessel, William M., Staedeli, Arnold W. 

Jr. Stallings, Rex. P. 
Schreck, Milton W. Stammer, Walter H., 
Schreiner, Raymond J. Jr, 
Schultz, Charles W. Stanford, James S. 
Schulze, John M., Jr. Stanford, Robert L. 
Schuster, Eugene J. Stanley, John N. 
Schutte, John J. Stanwick, Stanley W. 
Schwartz, Jay W. Stapleford, Kenneth 
Schwartz, Ralph C. R. 
Schwarz, Hans T, Stark, Bradley W. 
Schweiger, Melvin B. Stark, Walter W. 
Scott, Thomas P. Statham, Raymond B, 
Scovel, Frank D. Steece, Robert B. 
Scranton, Herbert “H” Steele, Colin G., Jr. 
Sears, Fred A. Stefanou, Christopher 
Seaward, Hobart E. M. 
Sechrest, Edward A. Stengle, Robert E. 
Seebold, James G. Stephens, William J. 
Seesholtz, John R. Stephenson, Paul D. 


Stephenson, William 


M. 
Sterling, John C. 
Stevenson, Barr 8. 
Stevenson, Connelly D. 
Stewart, Edwin M., Jr. 
Stewart, Charles C. 
Stewart, George W. 
Stinson, James W. 
St. John, John J. 
Stockham, Terry L. 
Stocking, Sigurd I. 
Stone, Elmer M. 
Stone, Lowell P. 
Stotz, Robert H. 
Stradley, George R. 
Stratford, Robert H. 
Streuli, Joseph W. 
Strohmeyer, George R. 
Strong, Charles E. 
Strong, Henry H., Jr. 
Stroup, Wayne B. 
Stuhldreher, John M. 
Stutz, James D. 
Sullivan, Gene F. 
Sullivan, Michael P. 
Sullivan, Thomas J., 

Jr. 
Sumner, Norman E, 
Sutton, Gilbert C. 
Swanson, Harlan D. 
Sweeney, Leo H. 
Swezey, John P. 
Swingle, Robert L. 
Swope, John H., IV 
Taff, Clarence O., Jr. 
Tager, Bruce A. 
Talbert, Joseph T. 
Talbott, Merrill L. 
Tarbuck, Richard R. 
Tatom, Frank B. 
Taylor, Dan L. 
Taylor, Hugh R. 
Taylor, James M. 
Taylor, John D. 
Taylor, Larry J. 
Taylor, Robert C., Jr. 
Teachout, David S. 
‘Terrell, Carter S. 
Thall, Raymond L. 
Tharp, Arvel D. 
Theodorelos, Pete “J” 
Thomas, Alexander T. 
Thomas, Charles H., II 
Thomas, James G. 
Thomas, Richard L. 
Thompson, Benton G. 
Thompson, Donald C. 
Thompson, Donald H. 
Thompson, Jack D. 
Thompson, Theodore 

R 


Thompson, Tommy L. 
Thomte, Theodore 
Thomte, William J. 
Thorne, Robert E. 
Thorpe, Gordon L. 
Thorson, James L. 
Thurber, John D. 
Thurneysen, Jon S. 
Tibbitts, Barrick F. 
Tiderman, John M. 
Tierney, James S. 
Tollinger, John N., Jr. 
Toohey, Edward L., 
Jr. 
Townsend, James B, 
Tracy, James R. 
Tralla, Wade A. 
Treiber, Maurice L. 
Trent, Richard W. 
Trevor, Leigh B. 
Tripp, Robert G. 
Trupp, Adam R. 
Tubbs, Kenneth A. 
Tucker, Edwin B. 
Tucker, James E. 
Tucker, Roy E. 
Tullis, James V. 


Turner, James R. 
Turner, Robert R. 
Turner, Robert C. 
Tuttle, Clinton L. 
Tuttle, Thomas D. 
Twinam, Joseph W. 
Tyler, Maurice F., Jr. 
Ulrich, Thomas R. 
Unger, Phillip E. 
Urban, Richard J. 
Ustick, Richard C. 
Vail, William C. 
Valentine, Kenneth M, 
Vallera, Rocco D. 
Vance, Walter N., III 
Vanderwagen, Edward 


A. 
VanHorne, Alfred L. 
Van etre, James M. 
Van Nice, James R. 
VanPool, Logan E. 
VanSickel, Alfred L. 
Varettoni, Leroy W. 
Vaughan, Robert E., 

III 


Villalobos, Julian 
Villenave, Robert A. 
Vincent, Robert F. 
Virnelson, Thomas R. 
Vispo, Peter P. 
VonHoene, Clifford J. 
Vowell, Joe L. 
Waddell, Jack W. 
Wagner, John A. 
Walder, Edward F., Jr, 
Waldron, Charles H. 
Waldrop, Glynn A, 
Walker, Brian F. 
Wallace, Richard J. 
Wallace, Turner P., Jr. 
Wallis, Wayne H. 
Waltzer, Jacob 
Ward, Compton E. 
Warner, Howard R. 
Warren, James W. 
Warren, Mitchum E., 
Jr. 
Waterhouse, Tom W. 
Watkins, Robert V. 
Watkins, Robert L. 
Watson, Thomas J. 
Watts, Henry A, 
Watts, James W. 
Way, Edward R. 
Weatherby, Theodore 


R. 
Webber, Ross A. 
Weber, Gustave A., Jr, 
Weber, James F. 
Webster, John A., Jr. 
Weggeland, David 
Wehner, George D. 
Weidknecht, Frank A. 
Weidman, Russell H. 
Weinberger, William 

M. 
Welborn, John L. 
Welch, Ralph W. 
Welch, Richard D. 
Wells, Walton E. 
Welsh, George T. 
Werner, Marshall D. 
West, Charles T. 
West, Norman P. 
Weston, Hugh A., Jr. 
Westphal, Harold S., 

Jr. 
Whalen, William F, 
Wharton, Edwin K. 
Wheeler, Orville E. 
Whitbeck, Charles J. 
White, Clarence A. 
White, Henry M., Jr. 
White, Julian E., Jr. 
White, Laurence A., Jr 
White, Richard F. 
Whitehorn, Floyd H, 
Whiteside, James D, 


Turner, Benjamin B.,Whitfield, Guy K. 
Jr 


Whittington, James W, 


Turner, Charles H., IIWhittle, Henry W. 
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Whittlesey, Jerry R. 
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Woodhouse, Lucien C. 


Whittum, Frederick P.Woodruff, Gene L. 


Widen, Richard D. 
Widman, John C., Jr, 
Wiedrich, Charles L. 
Wiegand, William E. 
Wiggins, Larry C. 
Wilbern, Jack M, 
Wilde, John H., Jr. 
Wilder, James D. 
Wilkins, George H, 
Will, Robert, A. 
Williams, Frank E. 
Williams, Richard E. 
Williams, Jerome B. 
Williams, Robert C. 
Williams, Thomas 
W., Jr. 
Williams, Forrest R. 
Willis, Nicholas J. 
Wilson, Bruce B. 
Wilson, Charles R. 
Wilson, Charles N. 
Wilson Donald C. 
Wilson, Eric J. 
Wilson, John S. 
Wilson, Jackson, A. 
Jr. 
Wilson, Paul G. 
Wilson, William R. 
Jr. 
Windsor, Nelson E, 
Winer, David E. 
Wise, Stephen A. 
Wishart, Merton J. 
Witherspoon, Charles 
R. 
Witt, John L. 
Witt, Robert F. 
Woeber, Arthur F. 
Wolf, Charles R. 
Wolfe, Robert E. 
Womack, David R., 
Jr. 
Wood, Charles L., Jr. 
Wood, Clarence W, 
Wood, Rex S. 
Woodbury, Orpheus 
L., III 


Woods, Herbert P. 
Woodside, Harold R. 
Woodward, David B. 
Woolson, Allen M. 
Wootten, Carl B. 
Worrock, Bryce K. 
Worst, Dale R. 
Wright, Frederick E. 
Wright, Joseph M. P., 
Jr 


Wright, Orville, Jr. 
Wyma, Bruce H. 
Yarbrough, William 
8 
Yates, Walton E. 
York, Richard A. 
Youmans, Joseph E. 
Young, Kenneth G. 
Young, Ronald E. 
Zagoras, Hercules P. 
Zdolsek, Martin F. 
Zechlin, Frank F. 
Zerwas, Richard L. 
Zimmerman, John C. 
7 erman, Robert 


Zinn, Chester A., Jr. 
Zipse, Robert L. 
Zirbel, William D. 
Zweig, Bertram R, 
Adsit, Carol A. 

Bell, Beryl E. 
Burman, Rita M. 
Burnside, Mary D. 
Chapman, Barbara R. 
Dilorenzo, Julia J. 
Downing, Mary J. 
Ellis, Nancy A. 

Hill, Elaine R. 
Miller, Sarah L. 
Ohare, Patricia D, 
Skoff, Jordine C. 
Steenburgen, Anna L. 
Taylor, Mary E. 
Vogler, Velma R. 
Ward, Anna M. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Allen, Robert A. 
Ault, William U. 
Babcock, Peter C. 
Baricev, Victor J. 
Barnett, Andrew F., 
Jr. 
Barragar, Harvey C. 
Bilicke, Eric W. H. 
Binns, Jack R. 
Blackwell, Harry, Jr. 
Bohlen, John H. 
Boike, Robert J. 
Booth, Stanley L. 
Boyd, John 8. 
Brandt, Keith D. 


Cornett, Fred O. 

Corrigan, John J., Jr. 

Coyne, Donald E. 

Crutchfield, Frank D. 

Curry, Robert 

Daughtridge, Gerald 
R 


Dickey, James A. 
Doherty, Charles V. 
Dohmeyer, Russell S. 
Dolenga, Harold E. 
Dunning, William J. 
Durbin, James R. 
Eaton, Thomas E., Jr. 
Erickson, Douglas L. 


Brandenburg, Wallace Erskine. James F. 
M. 


Brown, Emily Z. 
Brown, Troy L, 
Brown, Thomas G. 
Broyles, George D. 
Buck, Walter E., Jr. 
Buckley, John E, 
Bulluck, Edgar G. 
Butts, Whitmore S., 
Jr. 
Campbell, Carroll J. 
Carroll, Raymond L. 
Carson, Francis W. 
Chambertin, Warren 
G. 
Chancler, Robert T. 
Chipley, Charles L., 
Jr. 
Cody, Paul J. 
Connolly, George S., 
Jr. 
Cooke, Edwin F, 
Coombs, Douglas F. 
Cooney, George J. 


Estes, Arthur, Jr. 
Farley, Charles V, 
Fidd, Joseph A. 

Fries, Paul A., Jr. 
Gaddis, Carl K. 
Gagner, Francis X. 
Gellhorn, Ernest A, E, 
Gerstenberger, Wayne 


w. 
Gervais, Jules J. 
Goodwin, William G, 
Gorenflo, Louis W. 
Goulette, James D. 
Grant, Ralph S. 
Gregorio, Daniel S, 
Griffin, Edward J. 
Haase, Robert L. 
Hanna, Wallace J. 
Hardie, Newton G., Jr. 
Harmon, Robert G. 
Hart, James J., Jr. 
Hassel, Robert B. 
Hatcher, Harold S, 
Heil, Louis L. 
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Heinecke, Philip S. 
Higgins, Ernest C. M. 
Hobson, Edward N. 
Horner, Raymond N. 
Jr. 
Hudgens, Ronald C. 
Hughes, Horald M. 
Hunt, William S., Jr. 
Johnston, Donald A. 
Johnston, Robert A. 
Jones, Billy N. 
Jones, Channing E. 
Joys, Roger G. 
Kennedy, Don E. 
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Perrone, Louis A. 
Peters, William A, 
Pfeiffer, Louis J. 
Phillips, William M. 
Pistolessi, Vincent J. 
Platt, Stuart F. 
Potts, Larry D. 
Powell, Edwin T., Jr. 
Prior, Cornelius B., 
Jr. 
Prokop, Jan S. 
Quesnoy, Charles E., 
Jr. 
Raffels, John F. 


Krietemeyer, Diedrick Raymond, James A. 
K Reeder, Paul A. 
Riser, Joseph R. 


Kriner, Lloyd B. W. 
Krueger, Lloyd W. 


Locke, Olive C. 

Love, Edwin A. 
Loveday, William G. 
Lubben, Vernon L, 
Luther, James R., Jr. 
Mackey, Carlton W. 
Martin, William J. 
Mason, Kinner C. 
Maxwell, Kenneth H. 
McClellan, Henry A., 


Jr. 
McCool, Patrick R. 


Roos, Gerald J. 
Roth, Donald L. 
Scanlon, Robert J. 
Schaaf, Alvin D., Jr. 
Scott, William W. 
Shuler, Jettie C. 
Smith, Franklin D. 
Smith, John A., Jr. 
Sorkin, Frederick L. 
Stanton, James M. 
Starrett, William I., 
Jr. 
Stevens, Phillip B. 
Stiles, William H, 
Stolp, Donald E, 
Stone, Donald R. 


Sullivan, Raymond V. 


Sweder, Don V. 


McCullers, Lawrence E.Thompson, James 


McGarvey, John J. 
McHugh, Thomas H. 


McKinnon, Daniel W. 


Meiners, Arthur C., Jr. 


Meredith, Richard E. 
Mitts, Joseph P. 
Moeller, James H. 


Tobin, Isidore L., III 
Todd, Blaxton V. 
Trawick, George L. 


Tudor, Clyde E. 


Vandegrift, Charles 
F. 

VanHouten, Richard 
E. 

Vannaman, Thomas 
L. 


Vedra, Charles A. 


Monaghan, William T. Walker, Richard C. 


Moore, Ned D., Jr. 
Moran, Lloyd D. 
Morgan, Richard E. 
Morse, William M., Jr. 
Moss, Stephen A. 
Mulroy, George A. 
Munkres, Glenn R. 
Murphy, John E. 
Murphy, Jamie R. 
Nicholas, William R. 
Nissle, Donald E. 
Oaks, Jacob G., Jr. 
O'Brien, Robert J. 
Connor, Daniel J., 
Jr. 
Olivier, Denny R. 
Olson, Gene P. 


Walsh, Richard S. 

Warren, Raymond 

Washington, Emory 
B 


Westmoreland, Perry 
L. 


Wham, Kathryn L. 
Whitaker, James P. 
White, James A. 
Williams, Robert L. 
Wolfe, Frank J. 
Woodard, James C. 
Woodward, Corbin, 
Jr. 
Wright, Harold C. 
Wrobel, Eugene A. 
Young, Benjamin L. 
Young, Jack L, 
Young, Ronald A. 
Young, Stanley A. 
Zabrycki, Edward A. 
Zepczyk, Joseph M. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Anderson, Walter I. 


Broido, Jeffrey H. 
Brooks, Lee S. 
Buhler, Peter C. 
Bundy, Ronald M. 
Carle, Barry 
Collins, Allan W. 
Coppola, Anthony 
Creger, William E. 
Flack, Frederick P. 


Johnson, Don P. 


Jones, Darrell E. 


Kenny, Robert E. 

Keppel, Henry E., Jr. 

Kimmons, Victor H. 

Larsen, Lauren A. 

MacDonald, Malcolm 
J 


McHugh, Robert J., 
Jr 


Merz, Harry W., Jr. 
McPartland, Eugene 
J. 
Moeller, Ronald L. 
Morris, Robert B., Jr. 
Mueller, Karl L. 
Newcomb, Frank M. 
Petersen, Norman W. 
Pietsch, Paul E. 


Quinn, Robert E., Jr. 
Rea, Lawrence F. 
Remular, William F. 
Resnick, Rudolf 
Schade, Robert A., Jr. 
Sellevold, Richard P. Young, Joseph F. 
Shanley, John J., Jr. Zinckgraf, Raymond G 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Barboo Samuel H., Jr. Karr, Joseph T. 
Boone, Harry M. Mobbs, Philip H. 
Boudreau, Harold J. Moody, John R., Jr. 
Brubaker, Leonard H. Myers, James I. 
Clark, James L. Nichols, Lloyd B. 
Cooper, Thomas G. Palmer, Jack J. 
Davis, William P. Roberts, Billie C. 
Pletcher, William E. Roberts, Billy D. 
Formeller, Frank J., Jr. Ryan, William A. 
Fowler, Ephraim E., Jr. Shuler, Donald E. 
Fultyn, Robert V. Sickels, Forman J. 
Gallagher, Thomas J. Smith, Glen R. 
Gillenwaters, John D. Sollman, John R. 
Greenwald, Alan F. Tuttle, Richard G. 
Halverson, Charles W. VanHooser, Russel P. 
Hawkins, Kenneth L, Wilcox, James G. 
Hunt, James A. Ziegler, Harry F., Jr. 
Jones, George D. Zseltvay, Andrew J., Jr. 


NURSE CORPS 


McIntyre, Lora J. 
Shaw, Joan S. 
VonFreuden, Marilyn H. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the rank of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 

Francis J. Lennartz IV. 

William D. Lovett. 

Richard J. Tammaro. 


The following-named (from the temporary 
disability retired list) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the rank of first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

William R. Delahunty, Jr. 


The following-named (from the temporary 
disability retired list) for temporary ap- 
pointment to the rank of captain in the 
Marine Corps, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

William R. Delahunty, Jr. 


The following-named (United States Mili- 
tary Academy graduate) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the rank of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 


Daniel W. Schrader. 


The following-named (Army Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the rank of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the quali- 
fications therefor as provided by law: 


Alfred R. Sarvi. 
Donald R. Stanton. 


The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment to the rank of first 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 


Shirley, Ronald G. 
Spitz, Ronald M. 
Whelan, James E. 
Wildman, James R, 
Wilson, Robert B. 


Charles F. Matheny 
John F. McFadden 
Garnett McGrady 
William J. McGrath 
Robert D. Muluahy 
Ronald E. Norman 
Robert L. O’Brien 
Mischa Rader 
William J. Reilly, Jr. 
James L. Rhodes 


Harold H. Robinson, 


Jr. 
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William D. Smith 
Roger A. Splean 
Andrew M. Steele 
Patrick R. Stingley 
Everett P. Trader, Jr. 
John F. Weeks 
Craig A. White 
Richard A. Widdows 
Melvin V. Wilkerson, 
Jr. 
Walter M. Winoski 


The following-named officers for tempo- 


rary appointment to the rank of first lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Howard E. Albright 

Robert B. Alexander 

Leland G. Anderson 

Sidney J. Boudreaux, 
Jr. 

Jonathan R. Bryan 


George D. McLaugh- 
lin, Jr. 

Jerry J. Muth 

Louis T. Nappi 

Daniel M. Notine 

Walter E. Ovelgonne 


George A. Baker IIT 
George B. Barner, Jr. 
John H. Bateman 
Rafael A. Becerra, Jr. 
Raymond A. Becker 
Clay D. Blackwell 
Richard R. Calhoon 
James L. Compton 
Jeremiah P. Connors 
Roy G. Corbett 
William O. Day 
Walter J. Donovan 
Edmund H. Dowling 
Richard C. Dunnell 
Robert H. Dwyer 
Arnold W. 
Jr. 


Arthur P. Finlon 
Paul E. Fraser, Jr. 
Ronald D. Fredericks 
Bernard A. Gould 
Robert C. Hall 
Robert A. Hickethier 
Jimmie A. Hicks 
Thomas C. Houston 
Eugene S. Jaczko, Jr. 
Norman J. Jasper, Jr. 
Robert C. Johnson 
Robert M. Jordan 
John M. Keenan 

Neil M. Larimer II 
Jerry W. Ledin 


Facklam, Russell E. Leva 


Harry T. Marren 


Carl G. Collins 
Frank R. Criger 
George B. Deatrick 
Michael C. Drury 
William C. Floyd 
Donald R. Huffman 
Philip S. Kelley, Jr. 
Daniel A. Kelly 


Robert C. Rausch 
Charles D. Regan 
Charles T. Reynolds 
William J. Rinken 
Francis Simon 
Ellis F. Smith 

Burl V. Stonum 
Thomas A. Stumpf 


Richard Keshian Albert E. Toler 
Philip J. Kieselbach G. B. Tucker 
John F. Krebs Caleb N. Wall 
James E. Kulp Billy W. Warner 
Raymond E. Larsen Joel Washington 


Philip A. Lo Presti 
John A. Maxwell 


William J. Wescott 
Herman B. West 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 7, 1959 


The House met at 10 o’clock a.m. 

Rev. David P. Small, Jr., Fair Park 
Baptist Church, Alexandria, Va., offered 
the following prayer: 


Proverbs 3: 5-6: Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart; and lean not unto 
thine own understanding. In all thy 
ways acknowledge him, and he shall di- 
rect thy paths. 

Our Father who art in heaven, Thou 
who art from everlasting to everlasting 
the eternal God, Thou who didst lead 
our fathers to bring forth in this land 
a new nation, conceived in liberty; give 
Thy grace to us their children, that 
we may ever be mindful of Thee, with- 
out whom no people can prosper or 
dwell secure. 

Grant that we Thy children may ac- 
cept this day not as a gift from Thee 
but as a trust for which we shall give 
an account. Grant that each thought 
and act of these Thy servants may 
strengthen the cause of freedom and 
justice in our Nation and world. When 
the shadows of this day shall fall may 
they merit Thy benediction, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MISS HELEN LOMMASSON, FORT 
SMITH, ARK., NATIONAL HOME- 
MAKER OF THE YEAR. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 


1959 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Helen Lommasson, 16-year-old daughter 
of Sergeant and Mrs. Charles Lommas- 
son, 1701 Houston Street, Fort Smith, 
Ark., has been selected the 1959 home- 
maker, which is a national honor. She 
was selected as the top representative 
of 50,000 young ladies of the National 
Girls Clubs. Miss Lommasson has 
brought honor not only to herself and 
her family but to her State and her Na- 
tion. 

She is in Washington this week. Yes- 
terday she was given the award of honor 
by Mrs. Nixon, wife of the Vice Presi- 
dent. It is a great pleasure to have her 
here, and our district is very proud of 
her and her accomplishments. Among 
her accomplishments are these: 

Her activities in the Fort Smith Girls 
Club include ceramics, cooking, sewing, 
tennis, basketball, swimming, pingpong, 
arts and crafts, rug making, rifle shoot- 
ing, and serving as counselor at summer 
camps. She is an honor student at the 
Fort Smith Senior High School, is active 
in church work and is a member of the 
First Methodist Church Chapel Choir. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 38] 

Anderson, Hall Latta 

Mont. Hess Meader 
Ashley Holifield Pillion 
Barden Hosmer Rodino 
Celler Jackson Rogers, Tex 
Chiperfield Johansen Slack 
Colmer Johnson, Md. Steed 
Diggs Kitchin Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 406 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TVA SELF-FINANCING 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3460) to 
amend the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 3460, with Mr. 
Bass of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the Clerk had read 
through section 1 of the bill. 
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The Clerk will now report the first 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 14, after the period strike out 
the remainder of line 14 down to and includ- 
ing line 12, page 3, and insert “Unless other- 
wise specifically authorized by Act of Con- 
gress existing and subsequently built, leased 
or acquired power facilities of the Corpora- 
tion shall not be used for the sale or delivery 
of power for use outside the service area of 
the Corporation as it existed on July 1, 1957, 
except when economically feasible for ex- 
change power arrangements with other util- 
ity systems with which the Corporation had 
such arrangements on said date. Nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the Corpora- 
tion from continuing service to Dyersburg, 
Tennessee, and Covington, Tennessee, or from 
entering into contracts to supply or from 
supplying power to the cities of Paducah, 
Kentucky; Princeton, Kentucky; Glasgow, 
Kentucky; Chicamauga, Georgia; Ringgold, 
Georgia; and South Fulton, Tennessee; or 
agencies thereof: Provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall prevent the 
transmission of TVA power to the Depart- 
ment of Defense or any agency thereof, on 
certification by the President of the United 
States that an emergency defense need for 
such power exists. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Ala- 
bama to the committee amendment: On 
page 4, line 6, after “exists” add the follow- 
ing: “Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
present rights of the parties in any existing 
lawsuits involving efforts of towns in the 
same general area where TVA power is 
supplied to obtain TVA power.” 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, following the deliberations of the 
committee we learned of a situation of 
which the committee has been unaware. 
It was subsequently brought to the at- 
tention of members of our committee 
that in Mississippi two small communi- 
ties, Coldwater and Olive Branch, have 
been trying to obtain TVA power for 
some time. Their efforts have been and 
are now contested in the courts. This 
amendment is offered for the purpose of 
protecting the present rights of such 
towns in their efforts to obtain TVA 
power. I have discussed this amendment 
with the minority, and I yield now to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MACK]. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the minority members of the 
committee have examined this amend- 
ment and have no objection to it. As 
for the towns involved, one has a popu- 
lation of 750 and the other only 500. 
We think it is a desirable amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jones], to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SILER. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sunn to the 
committee amendment: On page 3, line 25, 
after “Kentucky” insert “Monticello, Ken- 
tucky”. 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Chairman, in my dis- 
trict in southeastern Kentucky I have 
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a small town that is named Monticello, 
in Wayne County. This is the same 
name as the famous home site of the 
third President of the United States, 
Thomas Jefferson, which he loved so well 
and where he wished to die and to be 
buried, and where he was buried when 
he died. The name means little moun- 
tain. 

Monticello has a small population, 
2,934 people; but 31,000 acres of the land 
in its surrounding county have been re- 
linquished to the impoundment of waters 
behind Wolf Creek Dam which is part of 
the Tennessee Valley system. 

This town of Monticello, or Little 
Mountain, has been negotiating with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority for 642 
years seeking to come within the scope 
of the power and service rendered by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. They have 
given up 12 percent of the assessed valu- 
ation of the tax values in this county. 

The understanding between the nego- 
tiators was that two conditions must be 
met by Monticello, Ky., to qualify for 
TVA power. First, it must acquire a 
power distribution system, and so the 
city did this at a cost of $225,000 to the 
city and its taxpayers. Secondly, the 
furnishing of power must be deemed 
feasible by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. It was duly considered and then 
deemed to be a feasible proposition by 
TVA, and thus there was compliance 
with both conditions that had been im- 
posed. Now, the waters of Cumberland 
Lake, the impoundment behind Wolf 
Creek Dam, part of the TVA system. 
actually reach to a point within 2 miles 
of Monticello. So, the TVA and its 
waters and its system are in the very 
backyard of this little city. 

In my opinion if any town in all of 
Kentucky or Tennessee is worthy of 
eligibility to receive Tennessee Valley 
power, this little city of Monticello 
should be considered eligible. Monti- 
cello, or Little Mountain, would like to 
become something bigger than a small 
molehill. It would like to become a 
Mount Mitchell or a Mount McKinley, or 
a Mount Matterhorn instead of just a 
molehill or Little Mountain down there 
in Kentucky. This seems possible 
through TVA cooperation. 

And so, I plead with you to let this 
little city, which has been in negotia- 
tion with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
for 6% years and which is within 2 miles 
of the waters of Cumberland Lake, be- 
hind the Wolf Creek Dam, come within 
the purview of this power privilege and 
participate in the electricity that is being 
generated by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

I thank you for your consideration. 
The town of Monticello will greatly ap- 
preciate this, and I will appreciate it. I 
ask for your support in the adoption of 
this Monticello amendment of mine to 
the committee amendment now under 
consideration. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, it is with regret that 
the committee must oppose this amend- 
ment and any other like amendment. 
The committee wrote this bill with very 
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great care, and we made only six little 
exceptions. They are in the bill. We 
simply cannot open up any expansion of 
the area to be served, which I think 
everybody in this House understands to 
be the full agreement of the committee. 
The integrity of the committee is in- 
volved. We just must stand on the 
written language in this bill. As much 
as I regret having to oppose this amend- 
ment, I must oppose this amendment 
and any like amendment. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee after 
hours of discussion arrived at the terri- 
torial limits that are in this bill. If we 
admit one additional community we 
must consider many other communities. 
The minority stands with the majority 
in defense of the limitations that are in 
the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky Mr. SER] to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SILER), there 
were—ayes 35, nays 123. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STUBBLEFIELD to 
the committee amendment: Page 4, line 1, 
immediately after “thereof” add “; and to 
any person within the counties of Fulton, 
Hickman, Carlisle, Ballard, Caldwell, Liv- 

Crittenden, Lyon, McCracken, Mar- 
shall, and Muhlenburg, in the State of Ken- 
tucky.” 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Chair- 
man, my amendment will not enlarge 
the area which can be served now by 
TVA. It will maintain the present sit- 
uation concerning the area in which 
TVA power may be marketed in my 
district. 

I do not believe the Congress should 
say to a town or REA Cooperative that 
they cannot choose their own source of 
power supply. But communities in my 
district would be so denied if my amend- 
ment is not adopted. 

The 9,000 members of the Jackson 
Purchase Cooperative, some of whom 
literally live in sight of the largest TVA 
dam, would be denied TVA power under 
the committee amendment. 

Also, to mention only one other exam- 
ple, the town of Fulton, Ky., which is 
divided by a street only from South 
Fulton, Tenn., which is to be served by 
TVA, would be prohibited by the Fed- 
eral Government from any right to 
So TVA power if they elected to do 


DE wehbe my amendment deals only with 
the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent, I fail to see any valid need for a 
rigid limitation on TVA’s power service 
area when the information I have shows 
clearly that there has been no change 
of any consequence in that area in the 
past 15 years. Also, as I understand it, 
the private power companies around 
TVA are today making more money and 
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are serving more customers than ever 
before. Since the private power com- 
panies are doing so well with the TVA 
Act as it is, I do not see why the Con- 
gress should change the situation. 

Local communities and rural electric 
cooperatives should be permitted to 
choose their own source of power supply, 
whether it be from a private power 
company or from TVA. Congress 
should not tell a community in my dis- 
trict that it cannot exercise its own free 
will in deciding where it gets its power. 
I urge the House to support this prin- 
ciple of freedom of choice by approving 
my amendment. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. How many addi- 
tional square miles would your amend- 
ment add to the present services area? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. None. It would 
not change it at all. It is all in the 
present area. 

Mr. SCHERER. It is all in the pres- 
ent area? 

Mr.STUBBLEFIELD. Yes; it isin the 
present area. The present area is the 
economical transmission distance and all 
the counties included in this amendment 
will be in the economical transmission 
distance. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.STUBBLEFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The eco- 
nomical transmission distance according 
to the evidence before our committee 
creates not an 80,000 square miles but 
one of 320,000 square miles. If Congress 
admits every community or county that 
desires power from TVA within the area 
than can be served by TVA power, we will 
have an area served by the TVA of 
320,000 square miles instead of 80,000 
7 miles as the bill before us pro- 

es. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. The counties 
included in this amendment are all less 
than 75 miles from the largest dam in the 
‘Tennessee Valley. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. As I understand the 
point the gentleman is making, it is that 
these counties are not in the area served 


the area, but they are not receiving 
power. 

Mr. BALDWIN. That means that the 
gentleman proposes to expand the area 
actually receiving power. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I do not pro- 
pose to expand the area, because they are 
in the area now, but they have not been 
able to get TVA power, because the Gov- 
ernment has been taking 52 percent of 
it, and that leaves a shortage for private 
consumption. 

Mr. BALDWIN. But the gentleman’s 
proposal would expand the actual area 
to which power is now delivered. 

Mr. STUBBLEFTIELD. It is not an ex- 
pansion of the area at all; they are in the 
area now. 

Mr. BALDWIN. In that case the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is not needed. 
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Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. It is needed. 
This area now includes these counties, 
but they are not served. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I am sorry, but if I 
understand the gentleman’s amendment, 
it does expand the area, but if, as the 
gentleman says, they are in the area but 
not now receiving power, his amendment 
is not necessary. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. They are not 
receiving power. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Then the gentleman's 
amendment proposes to expand the area. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. In this area 
some are receiving it; half are, half are 
not, and the half that are not receiving 
it should not be barred from TVA power. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, for the same reason 
that the committee opposed the earlier 
amendment, with equal reluctance we 
must oppose this amendment and ask 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. STUBBLEFIELD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The committee amendment 
amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 5, line 9, 
strike out “provisions for insurance” and 
insert in lieu thereof: “adequacy of”, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 5, line 11, 
strike out “restrictions upon”, and insert 
in lieu thereof: “stipulations concerning”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 8, line 3, 
strike out “commercial” and insert in lieu 
thereof: “certified public”, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 11, line 5, 
after hereof;“ insert “payment to the 
Treasury of the repayment sums specified in 
subsection (e) hereof;". 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 11, lines 17 
and 18, strike out “period from July 1, 1959, 
through June 30, 1964,” and insert in lieu 
thereof: “five-year period which commences 
on July 1 of the first full fiscal year after 
the effective date of this section,“. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
S eee 
W. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time not for 
the purpose of prolonging the debate but 
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in an attempt to shorten it. I take this 
time to explain to you the main con- 
troversies in this legislation so that you 
will know what the minority is going to 
attempt to do by offering amendments 
to this bill. 

The minority is of the opinion that 
there must be Treasury and budgetary 
control over the TVA bond issues. Most 
minority members of the committee in- 
cluding myself favor this legislation. 
We favor it, however, only if budgetary 
and Treasury controls are provided so 
that the Treasury in particular will have 
an opportunity to pass on the timing, 
amount, and interest rate to be paid on 
TVA bonds. 

The Treasury is responsible to the Na- 
tion for the management of a national 
debt of $288 billion dollars. If a lesser 
Federal agency of the Government is 
permitted to come into the picture and 
sell bonds in competition with the Treas- 
ury, that may result in an increase in 
interest rates by tens of thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the 
management of the enormous debt of 
$288 billion. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
AUcHINCLOsSs], and the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], will offer amend- 
ments to accomplish Government con- 
trols wanted by the President. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BALDWIN] 
will submit to the committee an amend- 
ment proposing that payments on the 
$1,200 million that is owed by TVA to 
the Federal Government must be paid 
Sea before any other bond obligation is 
paid. 

This, we believe, is a sound provision. 
I will offer an amendment which will 
propose that TVA, instead of paying an 
annual payment of $10 million, as pro- 
vided in the bill, shall pay $20 mil- 
lion. We believe that TVA is financially 
able to make that $20 million payment 
without any financial hardship to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority last year had 
$55 million of net income. Any private 
industry would call that net income 
profit. TVA had $55 million of profit 
and $44 million of depreciation in 
money. In other words, TVA last year 
had $99 million which it might apply to 
debt retirement, to interest on the debt, 
or payment of interest on bonds, or to 
expansion of facilities. We believe that 
this largest in America power corpora- 
tion can repay to the Federal Govern- 
ment $20 million a year. 

It seems to me unthinkable that we 
should propose a rate of repayment to 
the Federal Government extended over 
120 years. I know of no company, pri- 
vate or public, that makes loans for a 
period of 120 years. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I would like to have 
one point cleared up, and I think a great 
many other Members would like to have 
the point cleared up. 

It has been said that this would devise 
a new scheme for Federal financing, the 
issuance of bonds to finance a Federal 
operation or activity. Is that an entirely 
new and unprecedented plan? 
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Mr. MACE of Washington. I am of 
the opinion it has been used in other 
instances, but I cannot answer definitely. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Does the gentleman 
know? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I cannot 
cite them definitely. I have heard them 
cited in committee, but I do not recall 
what they are. 

Mr. HIESTAND. If this bill were 
adopted it would completely bypass Con- 
gress and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and we would have no further con- 
trol? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Not if we 
adopt the amendments which will be 
submitted by the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Cramer] to this bill. Further- 
more, let me say that unless the amend- 
ments are adopted, I am convinced and 
members of the minority are convinced 
that this bill will not receive the Presi- 
dent’s approval. We desire a bill that 
will receive Presidential approval so that 
it will become law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
TVA, set up more than 25 years ago to 
accomplish a series of objectives, that 
have already been fulfilled is desiring to 
perpetuate itself, to attain an objective 
that it repeatedly denied that it was its 
intention to attain. And to attain that 
objective it now is desiring to secure 
from Congress the unprecedented au- 
thority to issue $750 million of revenue 
bonds. Should Congress see fit to grant 
this authority to the TVA, this agency 
can go its irresponsible way without con- 
gressional control, without being respon- 
sible to Congress, for 8 or 10 years. In 
the light of its record of changing the 
nature of its program, it is highly dubi- 
ous whether we should grant this un- 
precedented authority to the TVA. 

Let us look at the record of the TVA. 
I think it will demonstrate to you that 
the TVA is always seeking to change its 
course. In 1933 Congress created the 
authority to attain the following ob- 
jectives— 

To improve the navigability of the 
Tennessee River. 

To provide for flood control along that 
river. 

To provide for reforestation and the 
appropriate use of marginal farm lands 
in the Tennessee Valley. 

To provide for the agricultural an in- 
dustrial development of the Tennessee 
Valley. 

To operate Government properties, 
near Muscle Shoals, Ala., which were 
designed to produce fertilizer. 

Incidental to these major objectives 
that have just been listed, Congress au- 
thorized the TVA to construct and oper- 
ate power facilities at the navigation 
and flood control dams that it might de- 
velop on the Tennessee River and its 
tributaries, 
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The TVA already has accomplished all 
of these objectives, but nevertheless it 
still continues to function. Navigation 
has been provided over the river for its 
entire length from Knoxville to its 
mouth at Paducah. Practically every 
dam and reservoir site on the river and 
its major tributaries has been developed, 
and flood control so far as it can be ob- 
tained through reservoirs has been real- 
ized. The Government properties near 
Muscle Shoals have been operated to 
produce a large amount of fertilizer and 
other chemical products that have been 
sold in competition with private enter- 
prise in the same line of activity. But 
yet the TVA, which has no set period of 
life, still goes on. 

In this process the TVA has changed 
the nature of its activities completely. 
Power instead of being an incidental 
function is now the predominant func- 
tion of the agency. Of its assets of about 
$2,047 million, $1,664 million represent 
power producing facilities. This gigantic 
power producing agency has generating 
capacity in excess of 10,220,000 kilowatts 
as of June 30, 1958. Of this total 6,494,- 
000 kilowatts represents steam generat- 
ing facilities, only 3,727,000 kilowatts 
represent hydroelectric facilities built as 
parts of multiple-purpose dams or as 
single-purpose dams. This agency which 
is overwhelmingly a steampower gen- 
erating facility thus has changed its na- 
ture completely. 

To demonstrate to you the nature of 
this change that has occurred, let me 
read you a statement that the TVA au- 
thorized its counsel to make before the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
in 1935: 

The defendants (top TVA officials) allege 
that the said steam-electric generating plant 
(at Muscle Shoals) has not been and is not 
being operated and that there is no plan or 
intention to operate said steamplant now 
or in the future, or to construct or operate 
any other steam electric generating plants. 


Certainly the TVA has come a long 
way since it made that statement 24 
years ago, for it now operates the largest 
steam generating power system in the 
world. 

This is the agency that is coming be- 
fore us now to request that we grant 
to it the authority to issue $750 million 
of revenue bonds and the authority to 
spend its net power proceeds, which will 
be in excess of $100 million a year, for 
its power program without congressional 
control. These funds that we will hereby 
make available to the TVA will probably 
permit it to operate for 8 or 10 years— 
to expand its power producing facilities 
in its own way. As long as this money 
remains available and unexpended the 
TVA will be free from congressional con- 
trol. It can expand its power producing 
facilities as it likes. It can choose the 
kind of producing facilities that it 
wishes. It can place them where it will 
and operate them in its own way. It 
will not have to come back to us for any 
further authority. 

Congress will not have to authorize 
the power producing facilities that TVA 
will build with these revenue bonds. 
Congress will not have to make an an- 
nual appropriation of funds to permit 
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the TVA to construct these unauthorized 
projects. This agency can go its own 
way and spend this money absolutely 
as it sees fit. It will not have to present 
to the Appropriations Committee re- 
quests for funds each year. The Appro- 
priations Committee thus will not be in 
a position to review the activities of the 
TVA—to appraise them and to appraise 
the future program of the agency. Oh, 
no, this will not be necessary. The TVA 
will not be subjected to these types of 
controls imposed on all other agencies 
of the Government. 

We are told that the TVA does not 
need such control and that it can be de- 
pended upon to proceed in its own way. 
We are further told that it has always 
conducted itself in an appropriate way. 
We have been told that even though 
it has completely changed the nature 
of its program from a river-control 
agency to a steampower producing 
agency nevertheless the TVA should be 
trusted. 

In fact the TVA will never even have 
to present a budget to the President and 
to Congress under the specific letter of 
this law. Two provisions of this bill 
would specifically exempt the TVA from 
any kind of budgetary control. Note, 
in section 15d(a) the bill provides: 

The issuance and sale of bonds by the 
Corporation and the expenditure of bond 
proceeds for the purposes specified herein, in- 
cluding the addition of generating units to 
existing power producing projects and the 
construction of additional power producing 
projects, shall not be subject to the require- 
ments or limitations of any other law. 


The TVA is now subject to the budget- 
ary and appropriation requirements in 
sections 102 to 104 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act which requires 
the TVA to submit a business-type 
budget to the President and to Congress 
annually. But this is a requirement 
contained in law. It is a limitation con- 
tained in law. The sentence that I have 
just read to you from the bill would ex- 
empt the TVA from all such require- 
ments or limitations. 

Also section 15d(b) specifically would 
exempt the TVA from the basic budget 
provisions of the Budget and Accounting 
Act of 1921. This reads: 

And such proceeds and bonds shall not be 
included in computations of receipts, ex- 
penditures, surpluses, or deficits, in the 
budget prepared annually pursuant to sec- 
tion 201 of the Act of June 10, 1921, as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 11). 


Someone might tell you that before 
the TVA can build any new facilities 
this bill imposes an obligation upon it. 
Section 15d(a) requires that the TVA 
except in time of emergency it must in- 
form the President and Congress of its 
intention to initiate the construction of 
additional power producing facilities, 
and it cannot proceed with these proj- 
ects until such notice has been given and 
until at least 90 days have elapsed dur- 
ing a single session of Congress without 
Congress having enacted a concurrent 
3 disapproving such construc- 

on. 

Now let me tell you that this provision 
has a number of hidden limitations that 
are of fundamental importance. First, 
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it only applies to the initiation of con- 
struction of new power producing proj- 
ects. This bill in other sections would 
authorize the TVA to acquire the use of 
or to acquire completely facilities used in 
power production by leases or by lease- 
purchase agreements. Thus it could 
lease or lease-purchase the large steam 
generating plant being completed by the 
city of Memphis. But this language 
would not permit Congress to set aside 
such an undertaking by a concurrent 
resolution because it would not involve 
the initiation of construction. Second, 
the provision only applies to additional 
power producing projects. Congress 
would have no authority through a con- 
current resolution to stop the construc- 
tion of additional power producing fa- 
cilities at existing power producing proj- 
ects. We know that such additions to 
existing projects can be of tremendous 
proportions. Since 1955 the TVA has 
undertaken the construction of at least 
1,200,000 kilowatts of additional generat- 
ing capacity, all located at existing proj- 
ects. Certainly such a provision would 
not provide adequate congressional con- 
trol. 

TVA keeps telling us that it is impera- 
tive that it immediately receive authority 
to issue revenue bonds so that it can build 
generating units that are required and 
necessary. The facts do not support this 
contention, Let us look at the claim of 
po ag In its 1957 annual report it 
said: 

Additional capacity will be needed to meet 
load growth during the calendar year 1960. 
Loads in the TVA area, excluding the require- 
ments of Federal agencies, are growing at the 
rate of 750,000 to 800,000 kilowatts a year. 


In its 1958 report the TVA said: 

These new units are expected to provide a 
modest margin of capacity for the require- 
ments in the winter of 1959-60, and a slight 
margin in the winter of 1960-61. 


The power manager of the TVA, Mr. 
Wessenauer, told the House Committee 
on Public Works this year: 

Looking ahead in the use of power, the 
non-Federal category has been growing at the 
rate of between 10 and 12 percent a year * * * 
to continue to meet that growth in power 
requirements is the reason we are now here 
discussing the necessity of a revenue bond 
bill which would enable the necessary future 
additions of power facilities to be financed 
by this means, rather than through the 
appropriation route. 


At the end of December 1958, the TVA 
had more than 11,085,000 kilowatts of 
generating capacity installed. Actually 
the capability, the actual amount of 
power that can be expected to be deliv- 
ered from these installations, is consid- 
erably greater. The Chairman of the 
TVA has told congressional committees 
that the capability of the TVA system 
was at least 5 percent more than its 
nameplate capacity. The capability of 
this generating capacity at the end of 
December 1958 was 11,800,000 kilowatts, 
almost 800,000 more kilowatts than its 
nameplate capacity. 

By the end of December 1960 the TVA 
together with the city of Memphis, which 
the TVA has been supplying, will have 
generating capacity of 12,543,000 kilo- 
watts available. Actually the capability 
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of these generating facilities will be about 
13,474,000 kilowatts. That is practically 
a million kilowatts more than its name- 
plate capacity. Thus, 13,500,000 kilo- 
watts will be available to the TVA at the 
end of December 1960. 

Let us look at what TVA’s demands are 
likely to be by that date. In January 
1959, the peak load of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority system was 9,702,000 
kilowatts. Its peak load in February 
1958 was 9,400,000 kilowatts. That is the 
largest amount of electricity taken from 
the TVA during that year. And in 1957 
the peak load of the TVA was reached 
in January with 9,239,000 kilowatts. Ac- 
tually since 1957 the peak load of the 
TVA system has increased by only 461,000 
kilowatts. This is less than 5 percent 
of its 1957 peak. Thus with a capability 
at the end of December 1960 of 13,474,000 
kilowatts the peak load could grow by 
3,772,000 kilowatts in 24 months from 
what it was in January 1959. And dur- 
ing the last 2 years before this, it grew 
only 461,000 kilowatts. In order to be 
in any difficulties with its present facil- 
ities now under construction, the rate of 
growth of the TVA system during the 
next 2 years would have to be eight times 
as great as what it was during the last 2 
years. 

The largest customer of the TVA is 
the Atomic Energy Commission and its 
requirements have been declining in the 
last several years. For example, in 1956 
that agency had a peak load of 3,931,000 
in February. In 1957 its peak load was 
in January, 4,055,000 kilowatts. Last 
year in 1958, its peak was in February 
with 3,693,000 kilowatts. This year in 
February 1959, it took only 3,502,000 kilo- 
watts. This is 550,000 kilowatts less than 
its peak of 1957. At the present time 
there is no reason for assuming that 
AEC’s demands on the TVA will increase. 
Now let us look at the non-Government 
peak requirements imposed upon the 
TVA and see how those have been blown 


up. 

In 1957, the non-Federal peak require- 
ment on the TVA was 5,750,000 kilowatts. 
The peak requirements on the TVA from 
non-Federal sources in the winter of 
1959 came to 6,250,000 kilowatts. This is 
an increase of only 500,000 kilowatts in 
2 years. It is at a rate of less than 5 per- 
cent per year increase. This is a far cry 
from the 10 to 12 percent increase that 
the TVA said was taking place in its 
non-Government requirements. 

In the light of the generating capacity 
that the TVA will have available to it 
and in the light of its prospective de- 
mands at the end of 1960, the TVA will 
have a very adequate generating capacity 
available to it. It will have well over a 
million kilowatts of generating capacity 
beyond any possible peak load. 

Obviously there is no reason why we 
have to rush this bill because of an im- 
pending power shortage in the TVA area. 
We have plenty of time to make an im- 
partial survey of what the potential 
power requirements of the TVA area are 
likely to be, what would be the best way 
to meet those requirements, and what 
is the best way to finance any additional 
power producing facilities that might be 
needed. We have plenty of time for con- 
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gressional committees to really study this 
thing. There is no reason to yell wolf“ 
and demand that we act immediately on 
this unprecedented revenue bond pro- 
posal. 

I want to demonstrate one reason why 
we should give careful consideration to 
this legislation and why we should not 
be rushed into enacting it. Section 
15d(e) on page 9, line 23, provides that 
the TVA should repay at least $10 mil- 
lion a year to the Treasury as a repay- 
ment on the appropriated investment in 
its power facilities. Now what is the 
sum total cost of the power producing 
of the TVA? According to the TVA’s 
books they cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,664 million. Of this total about $1,- 
200 million was derived from appro- 
priations and over $468 million was de- 
rived from reinvested power revenues of 
the TVA. Let me remind you that these 
reinvested power revenues belong to the 
taxpayers just as much as does any other 
money that was invested in the TVA. 
But this bill provides only that the 
Treasury should be repaid for the cost 
of power-producing facilities derived 
from appropriations—the unrepaid por- 
tion of this cost amounts to $1,200 mil- 
lion. 

With only $10 million of this to be 
repaid each year, it would take 120 years 
for the TVA to repay to the Treasury the 
full cost of such facilities. In the mean- 
time, these facilities would be completely 
worn out or they would be obsolete. 
Their productive capacity will be gone; 
but yet the Treasury would not be com- 
pensated for their full cost. Remember, 
the great majority of these facilities are 
steam producing generating facilities. 
These have a life of less than 50 years— 
probably in the neighborhood of 35 
years. To provide for amortization of 
such facilities over a 120-year period is 
ridiculous. Congress through its com- 
mittees should consider this matter more 
thoroughly before it enacts such legis- 
lation. 

There is another very important rea- 
son why we should not pass this legisla- 
tion at the present time. There are 
great areas of this country that are 
suffering from large amounts of unem- 
ployment. The prosperity that is en- 
joyed by much of the Nation is not uni- 
versal. There are significant sections of 
this country that have been depressed 
because of a change in consuming habits 
and because of changes in technology. 
The great anthracite coal-producing 
areas of Pennsylvania have been de- 
pressed for many years. 

I will try to give you some idea of our 
economic condition and the time and 
efforts given by the people of my area in 
trying to help themselves. 

We have witnessed the population of 
my district shrink over 40,000 from 1940 
to 1950. 

We have seen our major and basic an- 
thracite industry have its annual ton- 
nage reduced from almost 100 million 
tons in 1919, in World War I, to around 
30 million tons at the present time. 

We have also seen the number of 
mineworkers diminish from a peak of 
179,679 in 1917 to less than 40,000 today. 
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While we have been trying to stay the 
continued onslaught of unemployment 
by helping to stabilize our anthracite 
mining industry, our people and our 
communities have been doing a splendid 
job in organizing in various ways, and 
indeed have succeeded in securing new 
plants in some communities and also ex- 
panding plants already there. 

Our people want to work, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that thousands of 
them travel over 100 miles each day in 
commuting back and forth to work. 
Others are compelled to leave their fam- 
ilies for the week and return home on 
the weekends. 

Our people cannot understand why a 
helping hand has not been extended 
them long ago as has been done by our 
Government to other segments of our 
economy. 

What depressed areas, such as this 
one, need, is diversification of industries. 
These areas must attract new industries 
in order to find employment for the peo- 
ple who in many cases will never work 
again at their former occupations. 

But at the very time when these de- 
pressed areas are requiring new diversi- 
fied industry the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and the States and localities that 
receive its power are using this low 
priced power—note, low priced, not low 
cost power—as a bait to attract new in- 
dustry to this region. This low priced 
power, subsidized by the tax dollars de- 
rived from you and me as well as from 
the people in depressed areas, is used as 
bait to attract industry that might or 
could settle in depressed areas. Thus 
the people in depressed areas are being 
taxed to provide subsidized power to at- 
tract industry that could better be lo- 
cated in depressed areas than in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. This is no 
time for a Government agency to be sell- 
ing subsidized power to attract new in- 
dustries in competition with good honest 
citizens of depressed areas suffering from 
chronic unemployment, 

There is at least one other strong 
argument why we shouldn't pass this bill 
at this time. The TVA desires always to 
expand its marketing area. It desires 
to take over and supply power to com- 
munities now being served by privately 
owned electric companies. These pri- 
vately owned electric companies pay 
taxes to the Federal Government. 

Fifty-two percent of their net profits 
go in taxes to the Federal Government— 
not to mention the substantial amounts 
of taxes to State and local communities— 
but once a municipality, once a rural 
area being served by a private electric 
company is taken over by the TVA, that 
area is no longer buying electricity on 
which the privately owned electric com- 
pany is entitled to make a modest profit 
which would be subject to the Federal in- 
come tax. So every time that the TVA 
expands its marketing area by taking 
over consumers from privately owned 
electric companies it reduces the tax base 
available to the Federal Government. 
With a budget that is highly unbalanced 
this year, and which next year may just 
attain a balance, it is imperative to pre- 
serve every possible source of revenue 
that might be available to the Federal 
Government, By voting to the TVA au- 
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thority to issue revenue bonds, you will 
be permitting the TVA to take over added 
customers now being served by privately 
owned electric companies. This will re- 
duce the potential tax base on which 
the corporate income tax can be levied. 

This is unfair to the American tax- 
payers as a whole; it offers potentialities 
for inflation, and it involves highly un- 
desirable economic consequences. 

For all these reasons that I have dis- 
cussed with you this bill should not be 
enacted. First, the TVA has already at- 
tained its major objective; second, this 
bill does not provide for adequate con- 
trols over the TVA, the appropriation 
process would be circumvented, and the 
TVA could proceed to fulfill unforeseen 
objectives never intended by Congress; 
third, there is no pressing need on the 
part of the TVA for revenue bond 
authority. Fourth, it is unfair to the 
citizenry of our many depressed areas to 
provide added funds for TVA to use in 
providing subsidized power to attract 
private enterprise that might better set- 
tle in depressed areas. Fifth, by per- 
mitting TVA to expand it will reduce the 
tax base available to the Federal Govern- 
ment and reduce its potential tax collec- 
tions which are most necessary in these 
days of an unbalanced budget. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. In the gentleman’s pres- 
entation, would he be good enough to 
tell us what congressional control there 
would be in this matter if the amend- 
ment that the gentleman proposes is 
approved? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will be delighted to. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Plorida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Has the gen- 
tleman offered the amendments which 
he is about to speak on? 

Mr. CRAMER. I moved to strike out 
the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, in further attempt to 
clarify the issues in regard to the amend- 
ments to be offered, I wish to say that so 
far as I am concerned, my amendments 
are not Bureau of the Budget amend- 
ments; they are the people’s amend- 
ments; they are the taxpayers’ amend- 
ments. They are amendments involving 
the control of the U.S. Congress over 
the expenditure of these bond issue 
funds and revenues of TVA, the latter of 
which, as a matter of fact, are presently 
controlled by the U.S. Congress. The ob- 
jective of these amendments is to retain 
the control that Congress presently has 
over TVA. 

Now, how is this justified? In the 
first place, you have a wholly owned 
Government corporation. Why should 
a wholly owned Government corporation 
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not be subject to Government con- 
trol? That is how simple the question 
is. And, Government control means 
congressional control. It means that 
we, as representatives of the taxpayers 
of this Nation, who have an investment 
in TVA of $1.2 billion investment and 
$1.6 billion in total, would have some- 
thing to say about how TVA is operated 
in the future. That is how simple it is. 

Now, all departments have opposed 
this bill, and I think it is interesting to 
note that the departments involved, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the General Ac- 
counting Office, and the Treasury, were 
not asked to testify on this legislation 
at this session. They did testify, inci- 
dentally, on the legislation in previous 
sessions, and they testified in opposition 
to it. And, it is also interesting to note, 
even when the hearings were conducted 
in 1957 the statements of the General 
Accounting Office and the Bureau of 
the Budget were not even printed to give 
the Members an opportunity to deter- 
mine what the positions of these gov- 
ernmental agencies are. 

Now, why else is this control so essen- 
tial? Why is the retention of some form 
of Government control so essential? It 
is my position, which I think can be 
substantiated, that at present, with the 
present manner in which this bill is 
drafted, the U.S. Congress would not 
have one iota of effective control over 
the operation of TVA and particularly 
in regard to the building of new plants 
out of revenues as well as the building 
of new plants in regard to this bond 
issue and the funds derived therefrom, 

Now, why else is this control impor- 
tant? We have $1.6 billion of the tax- 
payers’ money involved, which we, as 
Members of the Congress, have a re- 
sponsibility to protect, 

In the second place, not only the $1.6 
billion of assets but the income as well, 
the revenue of TVA, the interest of the 
taxpayers, is becoming a secondary ob- 
ligation as a result of this bond issue 
authority. And, what does this bill do 
in regard to congressional control? The 
majority suggest that it gives greater 
control in this bill, and it is inconceiv- 
able to me that such an argument could 
be successfully made. Look at page 1 
of the bill, Page 1 of the bill exempts 
TVA from the Government Appropria- 
tion Control Act. Look at page 6. It 
exempts TVA from the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act for all practical 
purposes. On page 6 it says “not be sub- 
ject to the requirements or limitations 
of any other law.” And, here the bill 
relates to bond issues and the sale of 
bonds and how the funds derived from 
the sale of those bonds are to be spent in 
regard to new plants and the operation 
of TVA. It also excludes control under 
the Government Control Act, and there- 
fore I say that if the Government Con- 
trol Act exempts TVA, the budgetary 
and appropriation procedures would not 
be applicable under this bill. Also the 
Government Apportionment Act, so far 
as TVA is concerned, is being repealed, 
and the Treasury control over deposi- 
taries, which at present exists for all 
wholly owned Government corporations. 
And I want to stress the fact that this 
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is a wholly owned Government corpora- 
tion, with the taxpayers’ money involved, 
and we should be concerned about re- 
taining governmental control over it. 

Also, there is no question about this: 
These bonds are the moral obligation 
of the Government of the United States, 
even though the bill provides they are 
not actually legal obligations. And, 
there is no doubt but what the US. 
Government would be called upon to pay 
those bonds if there was default at any 
time. 

Is it not logical that we, as Members of 
the U.S. Congress, in protecting the in- 
terests of the taxpayers involved in TVA 
should be just as vigilant as are the in- 
vestors who are going to invest in these 
bonds and demand proper operation of 
the TVA? Does it not make sense? 
It does to me. 

Does it not make sense, when 3 men are 
appointed members of the TVA Board to 
serve for a 9-year period, which means 
that there is little if any executive con- 
trol over what they do because of those 
lengthy appointments, that we in Con- 
gress should have something to say about 
it? 

Is it not true, because of the fact that 
this bill permits repayment of principal, 
not during the present 40-year period, as 
provided under the Government Control 
Act, but 120 years, that the Congress 
should retain control over this TVA 
operation? 

Is it not also true that this bill pro- 
vides that these funds are legal invest- 
ments of the Federal Government in the 
future for those agencies who can invest 
in this type of bond? In other words, as 
I foresee it, the TVA under this bill would 
issue bonds and it is going to find that if 
they are not salable in the public market 
at an interest rate that is favorable, it 
then is going to come to the social 
security fund or some other fund that is 
permitted to invest in Government bonds 
and we are going to find that the tax- 
payers are going to continue to make a 
contribution to the TVA through this 
back-door method, without any control 
by the U.S. Government, 

That is another issue before the 
United States Congress today. 

Also we find that there are numerous 
other extremely extraordinary powers 
that are being granted to TVA under 
this bill. All you have to do is to read 
the bill to see how extraordinary and 
how broad these powers are. This is a 
wholly owned Government corporation. 
This is a corporation which Congress 
created. Admittedly, if the United 
States Congress, if the Members of this 
House should see fit to give TVA a free 
run, it has the power to do so. But I 
say, under these circumstances, is it not 
logical and is it not good business that 
Congress should retain control over 
TVA? 

What is actually being done in this 
bill? At the present time TVA has got 
to come to Congress if it wants appro- 
priations. That means that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has to review 
it. Congress has to act on it. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget obviously comes into 
the picture. The President comes into 
the picture. It is part of the budget, 
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Under this bill it would not be and the 
agencies referred to would have no say- 
so. The building of new plants for the 
TVA would not be in the President’s 
budget. The only way in which even 
the building of new plants could come 
before the Congress would be in the 
form of a report, and then we would 
have to pass a joint resolution to do 
anything about it, an after-the-fact res- 
olution which, in fact, is no control 
whatsoever. 

In effect, what Congress is proposing 
in this bill is substituting for the pres- 
ent control that Congress has over TVA, 
which is proper control—we are doing 
away with that congressional control. 
Why? Under the argument that be- 
cause we are no longer appropriating 
money, Congress should not have the 
right to control it, even though TVA is 
asking for very broad powers in this bill 
and asking for broad authority. This is 
the first such wholly owned Government 
corporation that has been given, or that 
would be given bond-issuing authority, 
if the bill pass. That would open the 
door wide. I can see Bonneville Power 
coming in and Southwest Power coming 
in for the same purpose. 

So what you are being asked to do is 
to substitute bond issue authority for the 
appropriations procedure. Congress has 
control over present financing proce- 
dures. I believe we should retain con- 
gressional control. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use the full 
time granted to me, but I just wanted 
to call attention to the fact that the 
argument of the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. CRAMER] was just about as fair as 
his promise to yield to me, during the 
extra time that he was granted, because 
he had yielded to someone for 30 seconds 
and was granted 3 additional minutes. 

But the real argument that was made 
concerning these amendments that will 
be offered, was made by the gentleman 
from Washington. He stressed it in his 
first sentence. That is the argument 
that the amendments would give budg- 
etary and Treasury control over TVA. 
That is the issue, the basic issue. The 
gentleman from Washington stated it. 
We do not argue with him. That is what 
the amendments would do. They would 
give complete control over the TVA op- 
eration to the Bureau of the Budget and 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. Bear 
that in mind when these amendments 
come up. 

Despite all the smokescreen about con- 
gressional control there is greater con- 
gressional control in the bill offered 
by the committee than in any amend- 
ment which will be offered. The amend- 
ments give control to the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. They give that control with a 
veto power about which Congress would 
not be in position to do anything what- 
soever, That is the issue with which we 
will be presented today. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 5, line 16, strike out the last 
sentence of subsection (a) and substitute in 
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lieu thereof the following: “Bond proceeds 
and power revenues shall be available for the 
purposes specified herein, including the ad- 
dition of generating units to existing power- 
producing projects and the construction of 
additional power-producing projects: Pro- 
vided, however, That the estimates of the 
financial condition and operations of the 
Corporation for the current and ensuing fis- 
cal years and the actual condition and re- 
sults of the operation for the last completed 
fiscal year contained in the annual budget 
programs of the Corporation submitted ur- 
suant to sections 102 and 103 of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act (31 U.S.C. 
847 and 848) shall include estimates of the 
amount of bonds to be issued and sold and 
bond proceeds and power revenues to be ex- 
pended by the Corporation for the current 
and ensuing fiscal years and its actual ex- 
penditures of bond proceeds and power rev- 
enues for the last completed fiscal year: 
Provided further, That, except as budget 
programs transmitted pursuant to said sec- 
tion 103 may be modified by the Congress, 
bond proceeds and power revenues shall be 
used by the Corporation to carry out such 
budget programs, subject to such reasonable 
adjustments as the Corporation may deter- 
mine to be necessary due to changes in re- 
quirements for power facilities and the 
3 of expenditures necessary there- 
or.” 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deletes language which 
would exempt the TVA from “the re- 
quirements or limitations of any other 
law” with respect to the issuance and 
sale of revenue bonds and the expendi- 
tures of bond proceeds. I repeat the act 
was intended to provide Congress, as a 
part of the regular appropriation process, 
with a budgetary procedure which, while 
recognizing the special requirements of 
Government corporations, would permit 
a review prior to the time that such cor- 
porations undertook new programs, To 
limit the act solely to reporting the re- 
sults of operations already under way 
would be contrary to its basic purpose. 
Experience since 1945 under this act has 
not only confirmed its value to the Con- 
gress but also has not produced any evi- 
dence the operations of such corpora- 
tions have been impeded. 

The insertion of language to include 
“and power revenues shall be available” 
is to require the same budgetary control 
over the use of power proceeds as bond 
proceeds since both sources of funds will 
be available to finance the expansion of 
power facilities. In this connection at- 
tention is called to the language on page 
1, lines 3 to 6, which repeals title II of 
the Government Corporation Appropria- 
tion Act, 1948. This act directed that: 

None of the power revenues of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority shall be used for the 
construction of new power producing proj- 
ects (except for replacement purposes) un- 
less and until approved by act of Congress. 


With the repeal of this act it is im- 
portant to make clear, as this amend- 
ment does, that the use of power rev- 
enues for the construction of a new 
power producing project, as well as the 
expansion of an existing project, would 
be reviewed under the budgetary pro- 
cedures prescribed for wholly owned 
Government corporations under the 
Government Corporation Control Act, 
1945. Under H.R. 3640 this is not pro- 
vided. This is particularly important 
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since under the revenue bond financing 
proposal the power revenues from all 
existing power facilities—which are the 
property of the general taxpayer—as 
well as from facilities financed from 
revenue bonds will be used to secure 
such bonds. Language on page 6, line 15, 
removes every remaining semblance of 
budgetary and congressional control. 

The amendment requires the submis- 
sion of business-type budgets for the 
power programs and also reaffirms the 
intent of the Government Corporation 
Control Act to provide flexibility in 
budgeting for Government corporations. 
This intent of Congress that such should 
be the case is clearly expressed in sec- 
tion 102 of the present act, which is 
quoted below: 

The budget program shall be a business 
type budget, or plan of operations, with due 
allowance given to the need for flexibility, 
including provision for emergencies and 
contingencies in order that the Corporation 
may properly carry out its activities as au- 
thorized by law. 


In this connection it should be noted 
that the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act has not been interpreted as 
limiting the amount of expenditures for 
a particular program to those presented 
in the budget if they can be financed 
within the resources legally available to 
the Corporation. Both the President 
and the Congress have directed their re- 
view principally to the programs which 
the Corporation proposes to undertake 
in the ensuing fiscal year. In the case of 
the TVA, the power program refers to 
additional generating capacity required 
expressed in kilowatts including related 
facilities. 

In addition to requiring that the 
budget programs for the TVA power pro- 
gram include estimates of the amount of 
bonds to be issued and sold and bond 
proceeds and power revenues to be ex- 
pended, the amendment provides specific 
authority in the second proviso to make 
“such reasonable adjustments as the 
Corporation may determine to be neces- 
sary due to changes in requirements for 
power facilities and the amount of ex- 
penditures necessary therefor.” For ex- 
ample, if after a budget has been re- 
viewed by the Congress it appears neces- 
sary to construct a plant of a slightly 
larger size or to construct a plant at a 
different site with some change in ca- 
pacity, the Corporation could do so on 
its own initiative. On the other hand, 
it would be expected that any major 
change in the power program presented 
in the budget would be transmitted to 
the Congress by the President. It is 
believed that the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, together with language 
authorizing reasonable program adjust- 
ments, will provide adequate flexibility 
for financing the TVA power operations. 

The amendment is also intended to 
make clear that should the Congress take 
no action on the power budget of the 
TVA, the Corporation would be author- 
ized to carry out the program as pre- 
sented in the President’s budget, but 
would not be permitted to deviate from 
that program except to make reasonable 
adjustments for changes in requirements 
and the amount of the expenditures 
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necessary therefor. On the other hand, 
Congress would be authorized to modify 
the program, or, as has been the case for 
other wholly owned Government corpo- 
rations, give its specific approval to the 
program. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Is this the 
amendment the gentleman from Florida 
identified on yesterday as being amend- 
ment No. 1? 

Mr. CRAMER. It is. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the principal amendment that I will of- 
fer and I believe one of the principal 
amendments to be offered by the mi- 
nority. 

I ask you to look at page 5 of the bill. 
You will find that this amendment 
strikes out the sentence beginning on 
line 16 and running to line 7 on page 6, 
and the amendment that has just been 
reported inserted in its stead. 

This subsection of the bill as reported 
by the majority of the House committee, 
because of this wordage, “shall not be 
subject to the requirements or limita- 
tions of any other law,” would com- 
pletely exempt the TVA in the spending 
of the bond proceeds from the provisions 
of law Congress enacted applicable to 
the budget and appropriation procedures 
of all Government corporations such as 
TVA. 

Listen to the language in the last sen- 
tence of this subsection: 

The issuance and sale of bonds by the 
Corporation and the expenditure of bond 
proceeds for the purposes specified here- 
in * * * shall not be subject to the require- 
ments or limitations of any other law. 


What does this seemingly innocuous 
language mean? Sections 102 and 103 
of the Government Corporation Control 
Act provide that every Government cor- 
poration today, including TVA, shall 
submit a business-type budget annually 
to the Bureau of the Budget and that 
this, as revised and amended by the 
President, shall be transmitted—where? 
Of course, to the U.S. Congress. At 
present the TVA can spend funds that 
have been made available to it for the 
purposes specified in the budget as sub- 
mitted to Congress unless Congress 
specifically modifies that budget. And 
that is the language of this amendment. 
In effect, this amendment puts into effect 
the Government Corporation Control 
Act, which is repealed by this section so 
far as this section is concerned. 

But these provisions of the 1944 act, 
the Government Corporation Control 
Act, are certainly “requirements or lim- 
itations of any other law,” and certainly 
would be repealed by this section of the 
bill. This bill states that the spending 
of bond proceeds shall “not be subject to 
the requirements or limitations of any 
other law.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
this language would exempt the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority from these pro- 
visions that are in the Government Cor- 
porations Control Act and which are 
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applicable to TVA today—the report of 
the majority to the contrary notwith- 
standing. This is the amendment itself. 
What doesitdo? It deletes the language 
that would exempt the TVA from the 
requirements of any other law and the 
Government Corporations Control Act. 

Therefore, the deletion of this lan- 
guage, as the amendment provides, would 
retain the applicability—and this is the 
key to it—would retain the applicability 
of existing budgetary provisions and the 
Government Corporations Control Act to 
TVA power operations and financing 
from revenue bonds. This act requires 
any wholly owned Government corpora- 
tion, including the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, to submit annually to the 
President a budget program for the Pres- 
ident to submit to the Congress the 
budget programs of the corporation, as 
part of the annual budget, required by 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. 
But, if this act is passed in its present 
form, the Committee on Appropriations 
of this House will have nothing to say 
about the operation of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority so far as revenue bonds 
and their expenditures are concerned. 
In enacting the Government Corpora- 
tions Control Act, this is what the Con- 
gress had to say and, of course, we 
acknowledge certain operations of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority have been 
traditionally exempted under section 26, 
and that will be the argument of the 
majority: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to bring Government cor- 
porations— 


And this is what the Congress said 
when it passed the Government Corpo- 
rations Control Act in 1945— 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to bring Government corpora- 
tions and their transactions and operations 
under annual scrutiny— 


By whom? Not the Bureau of the 
Budget, except incidentally, but by the 
Congress— 
and provide current financial control thereof. 


That is the issue. The act was in- 
tended to provide the Congress, as part 
of the regular appropriation process, 
that budgetary procedure which, while 
recognizing the special requirement of 
Government corporations—and I submit 
this amendment does acknowledge not 
only the special requirement of Govern- 
ment corporations but the flexibility 
which they must have, being as TVA is 
given the power to issue bonds in the 
last sentence or clause in the amend- 
ment—it protects it and provides flexi- 
bility to that extent. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill has one main purpose and 
that is to empower the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to issue bonds in the amount 
of $750 million to build new generating 
facilities. Now, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida is one 
which would place the Tennessee Valley 
Authority managerial authority in the 
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hands of the Bureau of the Budget. Let 
us examine just what this amendment 
would do. Suppose, for instance, that it 
was the decision of the board of direc- 
tors that in order to meet the energy 
requirements for next year it would be 
necessary to spend $100 million on new 
facilities. Under the terms of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida, the Board of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority could not make that 
decision. That would be a decision re- 
ferred to the Bureau of the Budget. 
And, suppose the judgment of the board 
of directors did not suit the Bureau of 
the Budget. We all know that if the 
Bureau of the Budget took exception, the 
TVA Board could not transmit to the 
Congress of the United States its request 
for new generating capacity. 

The TVA since its very beginning, un- 
der section 26 of the TVA Act, could 
expend the revenues coming into its 
hands for power supply purposes. That 
was noted by the distinguished chair- 
man in the other body in writing this 
Government Corporations Control Act, 
for he wrote a provision, section 104, 
that makes clear that TVA’s revenues 
are not subject to the type of budgetary 
controls which would be required under 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Under this bill TVA will continue to 
submit its annual budget under the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act just 
like all other corporations. Make no 
mistake about it. 

This amendment, however, would, in 
effect, amend the Government Corpora- 
tions Control Act to subject TVA to a 
type of control that has never been ap- 
plied to TVA’s revenues and that has 
never been applied to the corporate 
funds of other corporate agencies of the 
Government. Under the Government 
Corporations Control Act, corporations 
submit each year their estimates of ex- 
penditures for the current and ensuing 
years and they report on their expendi- 
tures for the past year, but no affirma- 
tive action is required to permit them to 
spend their corporate funds. That au- 
thority is contained in their basic stat- 
utes and they may exceed their esti- 
mates if necessary to the carrying out 
of their authorized programs. A limi- 
tation in an appropriation act on their 
right to spend corporate funds would be 
subject to a point of order: 

This is an amendment that would 
take away from the Authority the right 
to use the funds that would be derived 
from the sale of the bonds. We find our- 
selves in this unfortunate situation: 
Since 1953 the Bureau of the Budget 
has taken a firm and consistent position 
that it was not necessary or desirable 
for TVA to have additional appropria- 
tions. Therefore, the only recourse 
TVA had was the expenditure of the 
revenues from the sale of energy. They 
have used those moneys from the sale 
of power under Section 26. They have 
expended approximately $40 million a 
year. 

As the gentleman from Mississippi has 
said, if this amendment is adopted Con- 
gress loses control of the operations of 
this corporation because the Bureau of 
the Budget would run it, and Congress 
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would never find-out what was really 
going on. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this 
amendment is the most vicious one that 
will be offered. If it is adopted, TVA 
can no longer carry on as it has in the 
past, because the position of the Bureau 
of the Budget has been one of hostility. 
It has stood in the way of orderly de- 
velopment of the electric energy needed 
to serve the people in that area as well 
as the defense plants. 

I repeat, there are ample safeguards 
in this bill to protect Congressional 
control. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
is rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 
have not had an opportunity to express 
myself on this legislation. I am not par- 
ticular about doing it at this time, but 
I do want 5 minutes somewhere along 
the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The C The Chair has 
noted the names of the gentlemen 
standing. The time will be divided 
equally among them, and each Member 
will be recognized for approximately 2 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Davis of 
Tennessee yielded his time to Mr. ED- 
MONDSON.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure that the gentleman from Florida 
is earnest and sincere in his arguments 
about the effect of the language in this 
bill, but I must respectfully disagree with 
him as to the effect of the language in 
the bill. I believe that the majority of 
the committee and TVA management as 
well have an entirely different picture of 
what the language in this bill does to the 
Government Corporation Control Act 
provisions. There is no question in the 
minds of the majority of the committee 
or in the minds of TVA management 
that TVA will continue annually to sub- 
mit its budget in accordance with the 
Government Corporation Control Act 
and that budget will come before the 
Congress. I do not think there is any 
doubt about the fact that all that is being 
sought with respect to this language is 
to nail down clearly in this law the pro- 
visions to be applied with regard to the 
spending of the moneys derived from 
these bond issues. The purpose is single 
and solitary, in that particular. It is 
felt desirable to make it clear that in- 
vestors know just exactly what the pro- 
cedure is going to be that is to be fol- 
lowed with these bond issue proceeds so 
that there will be none of the confusion 
that surrounds many of the interpreta- 
tions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act. 
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The effect of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would be to make unattractive the 
bonds of the TVA so far as private in- 
vestors are concerned. I think that is 
the clear purpose of the amendment; 
that is, to make it difficult to sell these 
bonds, to make it difficult for TVA to 
finance its activities. The gentlemen 
over on that side who propose this 
amendment do not want to follow the 
appropriation procedure of Congress. 
They say we must have a private financ- 
ing procedure if they are going to have 
any financing in the future, but they 
want to surround this financing with so 
many obstacles and so many different 
complications that it will be impossible 
for TVA to sell its bonds when it does go 
out and attempt to do so. 

Very definitely what we have tried to 
do with this act is to give to Congress 
complete control over the expansion of 
TVA. The procedure is spelled out in 
the very language that the gentleman 
from Florida seeks to change. We have 
submission to the President of what- 
ever proposition we have to make, we 
have congressional review, and in that 
congressional review at any time within 
the 90-day period Congress can step in 
and stop any of these projected expendi- 
tures on the part of TVA. 

We have presented to this House a 
workable plan whereby the President's 
own announced objective of getting pri- 
vate financing for TVA can be carried 
out. Let us go along with the commit- 
tee in this workable plan; let us not im- 
pose so many obstacles and so many in- 
terferences with the plan that it be- 
comes impossible to sell these bonds once 
we have authorized them. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Can the gentleman 
tell me, please, Has any Government 
agency at any time ever been authorized 
to issue revenue bonds to promote and 
operate its own activity? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think with re- 
gard to that there are a number of other 
Government agencies that have done so. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Will the gentleman 
name one? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. The Pan- 
ama Canal is one. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Is there anything 
presently in this bill that is parallel? 

Mr. EVINS. Yes. The TVA has had 
the experience of issuing revenue bonds 
in the past in the amounts of $50,000,- 
000 and $65,500,000, and there is noth- 
ing new or novel about this. They have 
all been liquidated, they have all been 
paid off. That was under sections 15 
(a) and 15(b) of the Act. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Were those exactly 
like these bonds? Were they not Federal 
obligations unlike these? 

Mr. EVINS. These are bonds that are 
exempt from the Treasury. They are 
really technical bonds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ALGER], 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, as is 
common in general debate, I came to the 
floor yesterday to be instructed as to 
this issue from both sides of the House. 
I got the hearings, the bill, the resolu- 
tion, and the report. But nowhere did 
I find the statement of the Treasury, the 
Comptroller General, or the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Now, I am constrained to inquire—and 
I direct this question to the gentleman 
from Alabama—of the majority leader- 
ship who have the responsibility for this 
bill, as to why we were not informed. 
Implicit in my request could be a rather 
serious charge that we are being denied 
this information in order for us not to 
have their views. And, I want to thank 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cra- 
mer] for giving us this information in 
his presentation yesterday. So, I direct 
this question to the gentleman from 
Alabama, as to why we do not have the 
views of these particular Government 
agencies at thistime. I understand, too, 
that the views from last year’s debates, 
the report and hearings, requested by 
the minority, were not even printed so 
that we could have these facts. Could 
the gentleman inform me on this? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama, 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman from Texas to say 
that he read the report? 

Mr. ALGER. Yes; I certainly did; 
and nowhere do I find the statements of 
these three officers I mentioned. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. On page 3 
there is a chronological order in which 
the hearings and the views and the re- 
ports have been uttered on this subject. 

Mr. ALGER. That is exactly what I 
am referring to. The information I 
have requested is not included, and that 
was the reason for my question. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr, SMITH of Mississippi. If the mi- 
nority thought these reports of any 
value, they could have been put in the 
minority report. 

Mr. ALGER. I have been informed 
by the minority, when i charged them 
with possibly not having done their job, 
that they asked for this to be done, and 
these reports were not made available. 

Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALGER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I am glad the gentle- 
man now has that information con- 
tained in the Recorp yesterday. Is it 
not true that the President, who recom- 
mended this legislation, did so in 1958 
by saying if that legislation were subject 
to Government control? 

Mr. ALGER. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
want to point out that my questions are 
unanswered. Yesterday the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] attempted 
to learn why the Government agency 
views were not included in the report 
and failed to get answers from the gen- 
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tleman from Alabama [Mr. Jones]. Yes- 
terday also the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Mack] remarked that so far 
as he knew there were no reports from 
last year available, though he had re- 
quested that the chairman have them 
printed. 

Now, remembering that the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Comptroller General, 
and the Treasury Department all disap- 
proved this method of TVA self-financ- 
ing by self-issued bonds, and that the 
majority leadership of the committee 
and of the House all approve this financ- 
ing measure, the majority leadership 
has left itself wide open to the charge 
that the Members were being denied the 
facts. 

I do not assume or accuse the leader- 
ship of this intent but the net result is 
the same. We Members relying on the 
committee report were denied the infor- 
mation which under House procedure is 
customarily provided the Members. We 
are all entitled to our own viewpoint or 
conclusion after study of the facts, of 
course, but we are also entitled to have 
these facts presented for our informa- 
tion. It seems to me that the committee 
leadership and the House leadership has 
a responsibility to see that the factual 
material is made available for House 
Members at the time of debate on the 
floor, or am I wrong? 

I am opposed to public power develop- 
ment, it is true; so I am prejudiced to a 
degree against TVA at the outset. Yet I 
am able to weigh the conflicting views to 
determine the better or best course to 
take from those available if the TVA is 
to be financed. 

How can a completely federally owned 
operation relinquish the control of the 
financing of the operation. This is 
patently wrong from a practical stand- 
point, if not political. Second, the 
budgetary limit or control of Govern- 
ment operation is being avoided by this 
bond issuance method, also the appro- 
priation procedure of Congress. Third, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is having 
a difficult enough time now raising 
money for Congress’ big spending with- 
out having competition from these TVA 
bonds, over which he would have no 
control. Fourth, the TVA has left its 
original flood and navigation purposes 
with some small hydroelectric power 
generation, now to engage in large scale 
steam generated power development. 
Fifth, the credit of the United States 
would indeed be behind these bonds 
since the Government owns the entire 
TVA outright, all protestations by the 
proponents of bond issuance to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

I happen to believe the U.S. Govern- 
ment should not be in business operation 
in competition with the citizens them- 
selves. Flood and navigation as inter- 
state matters are one thing, but power 
production is another. It is socialism, 
if you define socialism as Government 
controlling the means of production, and 
I do so define it. Also it is unfair to 
subsidize some citizens at the expense 
of all the others. 

Let us sell the TVA to the people who 
live in this area and should be served by 
the TVA. This is the positive, practical 
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answer. Let us get the Government out 
of power production, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. MACK]. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Cramer]. The TVA 
is governed by a board of three members 
appointed by the President of the 
United States with the consent of the 
Senate. Each of those members serves 
for a period of 9 years, with one term 
expiring every 3 years. The directors of 
TVA are appointed by the President for 
a definite term of 9 years each. They 
are not removable except for misfea- 
sance and malfeasance in office. Error 
in judgment is not one of misfeasance or 
malfeasance. I oppose leaving control 
of the financing of $750 million in bonds 
to sole judgment of three directors who 
cannot be removed. The Congress and 
President of the United States repre- 
sent all of the people of the Nation. 
The President can remove the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Secretary of the Treasury by asking for 
their resignations at any time. Remov- 
able officials should have authority over 
these bond issues rather than that au- 
thority be given to a board which is not 
removable. Two members of that board, 
one serving 6 years and the other 9 years, 
could become virtual dictators unless 
the controls proposed in the amend- 
ments of the gentleman from Florida 
are adopted. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Even if the position of 
the gentleman from Alabama is con- 
ceded—for whom I have a great deal of 
respect—which I do not concede, and I 
disagree with him on the effect of that 
section—even if his position is conceded, 
is it not true that 3 years after the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act was 
enacted, in 1945, Congress reconsidered 
the question in 1948, and in the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act the Con- 
gress said that Congress must approve 
any new construction even though that 
construction is made out of revenue 
money? That is being repealed by this 
ac 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the majority leader [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
this is not an unusual experience for us 
who have served here for years, par- 
ticularly during the Roosevelt days of 
reconstruction. We have been through 
this spectacle many times. 

What are we witnessing today? The 
President would not recommend appro- 
priations to expand this great program, 
He recommended that it be expanded 
through private capital, and the commit- 
tee reported out a bill in accordance 
with the President's recommendation: 
And our Republicans are opposing that, 
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They are opposing that and trying to de- 
feat it through indirection. 

It was only a few years ago that the 
President sent up a message to this Con- 
gress providing the same type of author- 
ity for a corporation to issue nearly $35 
billion worth of bonds in connection with 
the Interstate Highway System—identi- 
cally the same proposition. The Presi- 
dent recommended that. We did not ac- 
cept it, but his recommendation was to 
establish a corporation having the au- 
thority to issue revenue bonds, not guar- 
anteed by the Government. And these 
bonds are not guaranteed. 

So in conclusion let me say that this 
bill carries out the basic recommendation 
of President Eisenhower; and his own 
party in the House, as always, are try- 
ing indirectly to defeat the bill. Even my 
Democratic friends who are opposed to 
the bill ought to vote against this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] has expired. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Davis of 
Tennessee and Mr. CRAMER. 

The Committee divided, and the tel- 
lers reported that there were—ayes 129, 
noes 170. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer: On 
page 6, in line 15, change the comma to a 
period and strike out the remainder of the 
paragraph ending in line 22, page 6. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point and my re- 
marks previously made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will assure that the present 
practice of including the power opera- 
tions of the TVA in the determination of 
the Federal Government’s overall finan- 
cial requirements will be continued and 
the integrity of the Federal budget will 
be preserved. To reduce the size of the 
Federal budget requirements by a legis- 
lative change in the definition of receipts 
and expenditures would establish a ques- 
tionable financial precedent which might 
be extended to other Federal programs. 
This could lead to undermining the fi- 
nancial structure of our Government. 

Should this provision be enacted in 
this form the President would not have 
to include in his annual budget sub- 
mitted to Congress a statement of the 
expenditures that TVA proposes to 
finance from power revenues or from 
revenue bonds. This bill would do this 
because it provides that the power reve- 
nues and proceeds of revenue bonds 
would be excluded from the expenditures, 
surpluses or deficits in the budget pre- 
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pared annually by the President by vir- 
tue of section 201 of the act of 1921— 
that is, section 11 of title 31 of the United 
States Code. 

This provision is the basic budgetary 
provision in existing law. It provides 
that the President shall submit to Con- 
gress an annual budget showing the ex- 
penditures of the Government and all 
of its agencies, the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment as a whole as well as the reve- 
nues of all of its agencies together with 
such additional funds as the Govern- 
ment might need to make its income 
equal to its expenditures, But from 
these totals, there would be excluded 
under this bill the expenditures and in- 
come of the TVA resulting from revenue 
bonds and power revenues. This would 
mean that inasmuch as the only items 
presented in the budget are those that 
go to make up the grand totals presented 
therein, the expenditures of the TVA 
financed from revenue bonds or power 
revenues would be excluded. The Presi- 
dent would not have to present to Con- 
gress an estimate of what the TVA in- 
tends to spend from revenue bonds and 
power revenues, and Congress would not 
know what projects such funds would 
be spent on and in what amounts. This 
means that the TVA would have a free 
hand to spend its power revenues and 
proceeds from revenue bonds without 
any hindrance from the President and 
his assistants in the Bureau of the 
Budget. Obviously as a result its spend- 
ing programs would not have to be re- 
ported to Congress for that body to act 
upon. 

It should be remembered that the 
language of this subsection would have 
to be read in connection with the pro- 
vision in section 15d(a) which provides 
that— 

The issuance and sale of bonds * * * 
and the expenditure of bond proceeds * * * 
shall not be subject to the requirements or 
limitations of any other law. 


As a consequence neither would TVA 
be required to submit a business type 
budget under sections 102 and 103 of the 
Government Corporation Control Act. 
Therefore, with this language in section 
15b(b) and this sentence in section 
15d(a), TVA would be exempt not. only 
from the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921 but also from the budgetary pro- 
visions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act of 1944. It would not be 
subject to any form of budgetary control 
by the President and his assistants in 
the Bureau of the Budget, and appro- 
priation procedures of Congress. 

Why is it that the TVA is so insistent 
upon being freed from budgetary and 
congressional control? Repeatedly, pro- 
ponents of the agency have stated that 
it has conducted itself in a businesslike 
and a trustworthy manner for more 
than 25 years. This being so, why is it 
so unwilling to conform to the basic 
principles of sound public administra- 
tion that have been found to be applica- 
ble throughout the Government? What 
harm can the Budget Bureau do to the 
TVA? It is difficult to see how it can 
do the agency the slightest harm. 

The TVA is a part of the executive 
branch of the Government. It is under 
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the President’s control. It is a part of 
his responsibility. Then if this is true 
why is it that its expenditures should 
not be subject to the controls established 
by Congress that are applicable to all 
other Government agencies? There is 
not the slightest reason why the TVA 
will be hurt by having the President 
submit its budget to Congress as a part 
of his annual budget. 

To remedy this defect it is highly 
desirable that there should be stricken 
from this bill that portion of subsection 
15d(b) beginning on line 15 of page 6 
with the words “and such proceeds” and 
going to the end of the paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, I sense the will of the 
House. I believe this amendment to be 
of significance and of almost equal im- 
portance to the one just considered by 
the House. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Is this 
amendment number three which the 
gentleman identified on yesterday? 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes; the one appear- 
ing on page 6 of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Yes; but 
that is the one you designate as amend- 
ment number three. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is correct, yes. 

If you will look on page 6, you will 
see it strikes from the bill that lan- 
guage beginning in line 15 through 22, 
which provides: 

And such proceeds and bonds shall not be 
included— 


And this is significant. This is what 
the bill provides— 
such proceeds and bonds shall not be included 
in computations of receipts, expenditures, 
surpluses, or deficits in the budget pre- 
pared annually pursuant to section 201 of 
the act of June 10, 1921, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 11), except to the extent of the 
amounts budgeted by the Corporation for 
payments pursuant to subsection (e) hereof 
on account of the appropriation investment 
as therein defined, and for reduction of said 
investment. 


In other words, the budget of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority will not be 
included in the overall budget of the 
Government so far as receipts, expendi- 
tures and surplusés are concerned. It is 
inconsistent, I suggest, that the bill 
should specifically provide that the re- 
payment of the appropriation invest- 
ment will be included as a receipt, but 
nothing will be included as an expendi- 
ture and as a result, obviously, it is going 
to improperly refiect receipts versus ex- 
penditures concerned in the budget. It 
will be in imbalance. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would the effect 
of the gentleman’s amendment that he 
is proposing be to include the proposed 
bond issue of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority under the debt limit? 

Mr. CRAMER. No. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would the effect 
of the gentleman’s amendment be to 
include a proposed bond issue of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority under the 
debt limit ceiling of the United States? 
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Mr. CRAMER, No; it would not. I 
am glad you asked that question. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If it were in- 
cluded in the budget, would it not be a 
budgeted item coming within the debt 
limit? 

Mr. CRAMER. No, it would not. I 
am glad the gentleman asked that ques- 
tion. That is a point I wanted to make. 
It would not be included under the debt 
limit, as voted by the Congress, although 
it would be included as a surplus, but 
it would not be included in the debt limit 
because of the language in the bill which 
specifically provides that these bonds 
are not obligations of the Federal 
Government. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me attempt to 
explain the additional purpose of this 
amendment. Ever since the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was created in 1933, 
it has desired, of course, to escape from 
the controls imposed by executive de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment including the Congress of the 
United States even though it is a wholly 
owned Government corporation. It has 
wanted to escape from the control of the 
Bureau of the Budget and from the Con- 
gress and from the control of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and from the 
President of the United States and from 
proper budgetary and appropriation pro- 
cedures. It has wanted to be exempted, 
for instance, from the requirement im- 
posed by law such as the requirement 
that a contract be let only on a com- 
petitive bid. 

Incidentally, this bill provides that 
these bonds do not have to be let on 
competitive bids, but they can be let by 
negotiation. 

And that it gives preference to Ameri- 
can producers. 

Should Congress enact this bill, it 
would grant one of these basic wishes 
of the TVA. It would exempt them 
completely from budgetary control. 

The language in this section, which I 
just read, would exempt the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in its programs fi- 
nanced by revenue bonds and power 
revenues from all control of the Bureau 
of the Budget and by Congress in ef- 
fectively reviewing the budget. Should 
this provision be enacted in this form, 
the President would not have to include 
in his annual budget submitted to the 
Congress a statement of expenditures the 
Tennessee Valley Authority proposes to 
finance from power revenue or from 
revenue bonds. And I want to again 
stress the fact that this information is 
sent to Congress and the Appropriations 
Committee must act thereon; and I want 
to say this: My purpose is to try to 
strengthen this bill. I know that if TVA 
is to have this authority we have got to 
throw at least some semblance of con- 
gressional control over TVA when $1,- 
200,000,000 of taxpayers’ money is in- 
vested. This bill would do what I sug- 
gest, remove it from control of the 
Budget because it provides that the 
power revenues and power proceeds of 
all revenue bonds will be excluded from 
expenditures, surpluses, deficits, and 
budgets; and that is the provision which 
is being repealed by this amendment. 

This provision which is being repealed 
is the basic budgetary provision in ex- 
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isting law as the result of which all agen- 
cies of the Government submit their 
budgets to Congress. That is being 
wiped out and repealed, and I say that 
this amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, several Members have asked 
me where a printed copy of the Cramer 
amendments and the amendments to be 
submitted later will be found. They ap- 
pear on pages 7546 and 7547 of yester- 
day’s RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Cramer), there 
were—ayes 89, noes 130. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I try to be as objec- 
tive in the consideration of TVA legis- 
lation as any Member of this body. I 
am not emotional about it. 


Those of us who feel that TVA should 
be developed so as to efficiently serve the 
area which it was intended to serve I 
think can justify supporting the bill now 
before the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the enactment of this 
bill will go far, if not altogether, in 
meeting the suggestions that the Presi- 
dent made first in 1952 when he said he 
was in favor of continuance of TVA and 
effectively developing it to efficiently 
serve the people of that area and like- 
wise in the message which he sent to the 
Congress proposing self financing. 

This bill has four important provi- 
sions, not in the bill last, to which I 
should like to call the attention of 
Members particularly on my side of the 
aisle. 

The first is the Vinson amendment, 
embodied in the bill, which definitely 
restricts the area to the present area 
served. The other is congressional con- 
trol, which has been discussed, and I 
am impressed that this provision does 
give adequate congressional control. I 
read: 

Provided, however, That, except with the 
approval of the President during a period of 
national defense emergency hereafter de- 
clared by the President or by the Congress, 
no such bond proceeds, nor any power rev- 
enues, shall be used to initiate the construc- 
tion of an additional power-producing 
project until (1) the Corporation notifies 
the President and the Congress of its plan 
to construct such additional project, and 
(2) following such notification, a period of 
90 days, while Congress is in a single ses- 
sion, elapses without the passage of a con- 
current resolution disapproving such con- 
struction. 


Now, that leaves control in the hands 
of the Congress. The third provision is 
Treasury supervision and this bill ap- 
pears to me to have adequate provisions 
for it. It provides—on page 7 after the 
proposal for the issuance of bonds has 
been submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury—for the following procedure 
and I read: 

And if the Secretary, within 15 days after 
receiving such advice, shall request deferral 
of the sale thereof for a period not in excess 
of 45 days, the Corporation shall not sell the 
bonds before the end of such period and if 
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the Secretary of the Treasury shall recom- 
mend changes in the amounts, terms, ma- 
turities or conditions of the bonds, the 
Corporation shall not sell the bonds until an 
additional 30 days have been given to con- 
sideration of said recommendations unless 
they have been sooner agreed upon. 


You can hardly imagine the board of 
directors proceeding to negotiate the sale 
of the bonds after the Secretary had 
made his recommendation, unless they 
had substantially complied with it in 
view of this provision. 

The fourth provision is with reference 
to the charging of rates. This bill pro- 
vides that: 

The Corporation shall charge rates for 
power which will produce gross revenues 
sufficient to provide funds for operation, 
maintenance, and administration of its 
power system; payments to States and 
counties in lieu of taxes; debt service on 
outstanding bonds, including provisions 
of reserve funds and other funds in con- 
nection therewith; payments to the 
Treasury as a return on the appropria- 
tion investment; and so forth. 

This becomes a very important pro- 
vision. It provides for the payment of 3- 
percent interest on the power investment 
that the Federal Government has made 
and then provides for repayment at the 
rate of $10 million a year. So far as Iam 
concerned, I would be willing to make 
the payment at the rate of $20 million a 
year. I believe that TVA could do that 
within its present method of operation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. REECE] may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have the TVA down there now, 
and I want to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to the service 
that the TVA renders. It is not a retail 
distributor of power. It provides gen- 
erating facilities, transmission lines, and 
sells the power wholesale to the munici- 
pal distributing companies except the 
power which it sells to governmental 
agencies and for defense purposes. My 
colleague, the gentleman from Tennes- 
See [Mr. BAKER] has a letter from the 
Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and he estimates in his letter 
that the savings which have accrued to 
the Federal Government as a result of 
the utilization of TVA power in the de- 
fense activities has amounted to $250 
million and that the saving is currently 
at the rate of $50 million a year. And, 
future savings will be at an increasing 
level. I think it would be advisable to 
have this letter inserted in the RECORD 
and, at the proper time, I shall ask 
unanimous consent to do that. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BALDWIN. On 
page 9, in lines 16 and 17 strike out the words 
“in excess of those required to meet” and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
“prior to the payment of”. 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deals with the relative pri- 
ority between the repayment of the in- 
vestment of the taxpayer in the TVA and 
the repayment of interest on the bonds. 

As subsection (e) now reads on page 9, 
it says very clearly that priority will be 
given to repayment of interest on the 
bonds. That means that the investment 
of the taxpayers of this country which 
amounts approximately to $1,195 million 
in appropriated funds will be placed in 
a secondary position to the bondholders. 
The amendment which I have offered 
would restore the priority to the tax- 
payers of this country. It would provide 
that they would continue to be first in 
priority and that the payment provided 
in this bill of a return on their invest- 
ment, and then a repayment sum to them 
of $10 million per year would have 
priority. 

It is only logical and right that this 
should occur. If one of us had a house 
upon which we had borrowed on a first 
mortgage at the time it was built and 
we needed to raise additional funds, we 
would have to get those additional funds 
in the form of a second mortgage sub- 
ordinate to the first mortgage, because 
the man who had the first mortgage had 
already put his investment in the build- 
ing and would be entitled to that priority. 

The taxpayers of this country have an 
investment in the TVA. Every taxpayer 
in your district and every taxpayer in 
my district has an investment in the 
TVA. The total investment, just in ap- 
propriated funds alone, amounts to 
$1,195 million, let alone the amounts 
of earnings that have been collected by 
the TVA and reinvested, which exceed 
an additional $400 million, 

Those taxpayers who in good faith 
have put this investment in TVA are 
entitled to have their priority protected. 
If the TVA now desires to raise additional 
funds, which they desire to do under this 
bill, then it is only right and proper it 
seems to me that the bonds be a second 
mortgage on TVA and not have priority 
over the taxpayers’ investment. 

There have been arguments by advo- 
cates of this bill that the investment of 
the taxpayers is like-a stock investment 
in a stock corporation. That is not the 
case. Congress in 1947 said that the in- 
vestment of the taxpayers in the TVA 
of appropriated funds would be repaid 
over 40 years. Certainly that provision 
would not have been put in the bill in 
1947 by the Congress of the United States 
unless we considered the investment of 
the taxpayers primarily a debt obliga- 
tion rather than anything comparable to 
an equity obligation. 

Secondly, this bill itself provides for a 
return on the investment of appropriated 
funds and provides for a payment of $10 
million per year on the principal of those 
funds.. And that would not be in this 
bill unless Congress recognized the. fact 
that the investment of the taxpayer is in 
the nature of a debt obligation. 

Thirdly, the Comptroller General of 
the United States has stated that he 
feels that interest should be paid on the 
investment of the taxpayer in the TVA 
Corporation. He would not have made 
the statement unless he considered the 
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investment of the taxpayer basically a 
debt obligation rather than anything 
else. So this amendment is simply to 
preserve the investment that your tax- 
payers and my taxpayers have already 
made in the TVA, and it provides that 
the bondholders, who are a small mi- 
nority alongside of the taxpayers of the 
whole country, should have a secondary 
mortgage, such as you and I would have 
to float if we wanted to raise additional 
funds on a house on which we already 
had a first mortgage. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would the gen- 
tleman agree with me, though, that the 
taxpayers of the United States are the 
owners of TVA and that their first 
mortgage goes to themselves? 

Mr. BALDWIN. The TVA is a Gov- 
ernment corporation, but the Congress 
has recognized that this investment by 
the taxpayers of this country is basically 
a debt obligation that should be repaid, 
because Congress spelled that out in the 
Act of 1947 when it said this investment 
should be repaid over 40 years, and we 
spelled it out in this bill when we said 
there should be a return on the invest- 
ment each year comparable to the in- 
terest rate payable by the Treasury plus 
a payment on the principal. And this 
has also been recommended by the 
Comptroller General, who is an arm of 
the Congress. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am an admirer of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Batpwin]. I have always found him to 
be a very openminded and sincere in- 
dividual. I had hoped that on second 
thought the gentleman would not offer 
this amendment because I believe it will 
destroy this bill—kill it by sabotage. I 
do not think the gentleman wants to kill 
the bill, but this would be the effect of 
his amendment. 

Let me ask you a question. Would you 
buy a bond in a corporation if the com- 
pany’s charter said that you could not 
draw interest on that bond until all the 
stockholders had received their divi- 
dends? You gentlemen who are lawyers 
and who have drawn a lot of charters 
and a lot of bylaws for corporations, did 
you ever draw an upside-down charter 
like that? Certainly it is a matter of 
tradition that bondholders get their in- 
terest before stockholders get their divi- 
dends. 

I can recognize that there has been 
some misunderstanding. through the 
years as to just what form the Govern- 
ment’s investment in TVA is held to be. 
I say to you that we have clarified that 
in this bill. We have spelled it out so 
that everyone who runs can read that 
the position of the Government is this: 
We are stockholders in TVA, Inc., hold- 
ing common stock. In this bill, we spell 
out that not only will the bondholders 
receive their interest according to the 
prearrangement by negotiation but the 
stockholders are going to draw dividends 
on this corporation which is so vital to 
the Government, 
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We have spelled out that the Govern- 
ment is going to get some $44 million 
each year on its equity investment of 
$1,200 million. 

Naturally, we have said in the legal 
language that the bondholders, the 
people who buy these revenue bonds, are 
going to get their interest before the 
stockholders get their dividends if the 
occasion should ever arise when there 
has to be a choice, which I submit prob- 
ably will never arise. But at any rate 
we have done it in the traditional way— 
placed bondholders in a priority position 
over stockholders. 

If you turn that upside down and if 
you say that stockholders are going to 
get dividends before bondholders get 
interest, what you are doing is that you 
are placing the bonds in a subordinate 
position and, therefore, you are making 
them tougher to sell in the money mar- 
ket, if they can be sold at all, and you 
are placing a burden on this people’s 
corporation, unnecessarily and unwisely, 
of added interest rates because of the 
legally subordinate position of the bonds. 

Certainly we do not want to do that. 
The net effect will be that we render this 
act utterly worthless. We will be going 
through the motions, giving lip service 
to the idea and to the principle but the 
result will be that bonds will not be sold, 
either because no one would buy them or 
the interest rate would be so unreason- 
able that TVA would not issue them. I 
suggest to this committee that we think 
and think hard, Whatever has been 
the impression in the past, we have said 
in this bill that the Government owns 
this corporation. The Government 
needs this corporation. The Govern- 
ment will get dividends on its stock- 
holder investment, but the bondholders 
are given priority on the revenues, if the 
occasion ever arises when there should 
be a legal question. Let us stick by the 
language of this bill. We have spelled 
out the territory to be served by TVA. 
We have provided the means of financ- 
ing whereby TVA can serve that terri- 
tory, can meet the growing need for 
power in the 80,000-square-mile area. 

This committee has carefully scruti- 
nized every word, every punctuation 
mark. We have debated all these 
amendments in committee and turned 
them down. Let us not come along here 
and insert a new phrase here and a new 
clause there that will sabotage the prin- 
ciple and render the whole legislation 
absolutely useless. 

Let us pass this bill in the form in 
which it came out of the Public Works 
Committee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment, and the other related 
amendments. This bill certainly moves 
in the direction of more subsidized, tax- 
free power, which will be in competition 
with those areas of the country that 
have power developments from which the 
Federal Government gets large amounts 
of taxes. It will help further to build 
an electric power paradise for the benefit 
of those people who are fortunate enough 
to live in that area and who compete 
with other areas. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, I support these 
amendments which will impose some fur- 
ther limits on this type of subsidized 
competition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mack of Wash- 
ington: On page 9, in line 23, strike out 
“$10,000,000” and substitute in lieu thereof 
“$20,000,000.” 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, the bill before us provides that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority shall pay to 
the Federal Government each year $10 
million of the amount that the Congress 
has invested in steam plants and power 
lines in the Tennessee Valley. The Fed- 
eral Government has invested in TVA in 
appropriated funds $1,200 million. Ata 
rate of payment principal of $10 million 
a year, it will require 120 years to pay off 
the debt that the Tennessee Valley owes 
to the Federal Government and to the 
taxpayers of this Nation. The Bonne- 
ville Power Administration in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, an organization very 
similar and comparable in size to the 
Tennessee Valley, pays both principal 
and interest in 50 years on the debt it 
owes the Government. BPA guarantees 
to charge power rates that will assure the 
return of the Government’s invested 
money in the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration within a 50-year period both as 
to principal and interest. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway project, 
which is being operated as a Federal proj- 
ect and which is federally financed, guar- 
antees that the shippers and users of 
that waterway will return to the Federal 
Government the full amount of the Fed- 
eral Government’s investment in that 
project with interest and principal—in- 
terest at 4 percent—within a period of 40 
years. 

I know of no private business in which 
people have invested their money on a 
basis that they would be paid back their 
investment in 120 years. Ido not believe 
there is a single Member of Congress who 
would loan his own money to any enter- 
prise if he could not get it back until 120 
years later. 

The powerplants in the Tennessee 
Valley whether they be steam or hydro 
plants will be worn out long before 120 
years elapse. If the plants are not worn 
out they will have become obsolete, be- 
cause new discoveries are being made 
that may make production of power by 
steam plants or even hydro plants just as 
obsolete as sailing vessels or horses and 
buggies. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Does the 
gentleman understand that the bill con- 
tains a provision that there will be a de- 
preciation allowance. so that the value 
of the property wik remain constant in 
the future? Is that not true? 

Mr. MACE of Washington. It should 
remain constant, but there is no guar- 
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remain constant. These production fa- 
cilities will be worn out before the expira- 
tion of the 120-year period. 

TVA is in financial position to make 
this $20 million a year payment without 
hardship or handicaps to its expansion. 
TVA had net profits last year of $55 mil- 
lion, and it had depreciation of $44 mil- 
lion. Thus, it had $99 million available 
for reduction of its debt, for the payment 
of interest, or for plant expansion. My 
provision would make the repayment of 
principal and interest provided by this 
bill total to $56 million. TVA would still 
have $43 million available under last 
year’s earnings and last year’s deprecia- 
tion. 

The gentleman from Alabama testify- 
ing before the Rules Committee the other 
day said that additional facilities are now 
being built in the Tennessee Valley that 
will increase the production of power by 
the TVA by 20 percent by 1961. There- 
fore, under the statement of the gentle- 
man from Alabama himself, TVA will 
have gross sales in 1961 not of $223 mil- 
lion as TVA had last year, but gross re- 
ceipts totaling $267 million, and a gross 
profit not of $56 million, but a gross profit 
in the neighborhood of $70 million by 
1961. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Additional 
kilowatt generating capacity is under 
construction and much more must be 
built, but the projects can never be com- 
pleted until we get this bill so that we can 
issue bonds to obtain the money to build 
them. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The point raised by 
the gentleman from Alabama is true, but 
you will see from the language on page 4 
of the bill that no power proceeds can be 
used to pay off these bonds irrespective 
of depreciation accruals; in other words, 
depreciation accruals may be used and 
become a part of net power proceeds. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. No Mem- 
ber of this Congress would lend his own 
money for 120 years, nor would any Mem- 
ber of Congress advise a relative or 
a friend to do so. Iask Members of Con- 
gress to use the same prudent judgment 
in lending the Government’s money as 
they would exercise in investing their 
own money. You would not loan your 
money to any organization if you were 
not to be repaid for 120 years. You 
should not loan money to the TVA for 
120 years. My amendment limiting the 
repayment period to 60 years is reason- 
able and sound and should be adopted. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California | Mr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 
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(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. Davis of Tennessee), the time al- 
lotted Mr. Davis of Tennessee was given 
to Mr. RooseEvELT.) 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill now provides that TVA, in 
addition to paying a return to the Treas- 
ury each year on the amount of the ap- 
propriated funds invested in the TVA 
power system, will also pay the Treasury 
an additional amount of $10 million dol- 
lars each year in reduction of the appro- 
priation investment. The minority call 
this the “120 Year Repayment Plan” and 
they propose to double the Treasury pay- 
ment and thus to put TVA on what they 
call a 60 Year Repayment Plan.” ‘This 
is a very misleading presentation of the 
issue which is involved. 

It is fundamental in considering this 
proposal, to recognize that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is the owner of 
TVA, lock, stock, and barrel. TVA is not 
a debtor of the United States, but a crea- 
ture of Congress. Whether the appro- 
priation investment is paid off in 60 years, 
or 120 years, or for that matter in 10 
years—or not at all—Congress will still 
have complete control of TVA and the 
Government will still be the owner of its 
entire system. When a debtor pays off 
his debt, on the other hand, the creditor 
has no control over him whatever. 

The original bill, as it was introduced 
by Mr. Davis and Mr. Jones, did not pro- 
vide for any mandatory payment in re- 
duction of the appropriation investment. 
The interests of the United States are 
fully protected without such a payment. 
But the bill provides that TVA must re- 
invest in new property, at least the 
amount by which the existing property 
declines in value because of depreciation 
or else TVA must reduce its debt by this 
amount or make a payment into the 
Treasury by the amount of the deprecia- 
tion, in order to maintain the Treasury’s 
equity position without impairment. 

In any private corporation the stock- 
holders do not withdraw their capital 
while the corporation is growing. On the 
contrary, if it is a successful business en- 
terprise, they expect to add new capital 
from time to time. Yet we are here 
sending TVA out into the private money 
market to borrow the money it will need 
in the future, and at the same time with- 
drawing the Treasury’s capital at the 
rate of $10 million a year. That is bur- 
densome enough. To double this re- 
quirement would simply add to the 
amount of bonds that TVA must issue. 
In effect, it would be required to substi- 
tute borrowed money for equity capital 
at the same time it is borrowing for ex- 
pansion. That does not make sense for 
a private corporation, and it does not 
make sense for TVA. 

We have already gone perhaps too far 
in requiring the return of Treasury capi- 
tal at the rate of $10 million a year. To 
double this amount would simply handi- 
cap TVA’s ability to issue bonds, and in- 
crease the interest rate TVA must pay. 
It does not make sense for Congress to 
impose this burden on TVA and thus to 
jeopardize the entire bond plan. I trust 
the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak on this subject 
for a personel reason also. 
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On April 10, 1933, the President of the 
United States sent to the Congress “a 
request for legislation to create a Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, a corporation 
clothed with the power of Government 
but possessed of the flexibility and initia- 
tive of a private enterprise.” 

Today, some 26 years later, the TVA 
has achieved world fame far beyond the 
hopes and dreams of the President who 
sent that message to the Congress. 

Even that President, farsighted 
though he was, could not have foreseen 
that more than one-half of TVA's 
power output would be used by Federal 
defense agencies. He could not have 
known that TVA would be supplying 
some 30 billion kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion at its Oak Ridge and Paducah 
plants. 

But he did foresee the great multiple- 
purpose. river development that has 
taken place, and the unified program of 
resource development that is unparal- 
leled in the world today. He spoke in 
this message of “the proper use, con- 
servation, and development of the 
natural resources of the Tennessee River 
drainage basin and its adjoining terri- 
tory for the general social and economic 
welfare of the Nation.” 

I believe that President would be 
deeply concerned, as I am today, that 
this corporation retain flexibility and 
initiative. TVA, under the terms of 
this bill, will use private financing to 
finance the power capacity to meet the 
growing needs of the Tennessee Valley. 
To make effective use of private financ- 
ing, TVA must have the management 
flexibility that will permit it to operate 
as it has in the past—with commend- 
able economy and efficiency. 

For 26 years TVA has operated as a 
fine example of decentralized Federal 
administration, of a Federal agency 
operating from headquarters located in 
the region with which it is concerned. 
It would be unwise to suddenly put the 
control of TVA in the hands of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury 
Department. It would be unwise to 
shift the control of TVA's management 
toward centralized political maneuver- 
ing, and away from the decentralized 
technical management for which TVA is 
widely known. 

If the Congress is to authorize reve- 
nue bond financing for TVA—with a 
limit on the amount of bonds TVA is to 
issue, and with a limitation on TVA’s 
power service area—then let’s give the 
TVA Board the right to use this author- 
ity with the utmost efficiency. 

Mr. Chairman, another point should 
be made. We are not debating recipro- 
cal trade, and I regret that this ex- 
traneous issue has been raised. I par- 
ticularly regret that TVA, an agency 
widely known for its efficiency and 
economy of operation, should be singled 
out for criticism on its purchase abroad 
of a power generator. 

Let me say first that I would have 
been highly critical if TVA had awarded 
the contract for this generator to a do- 
mestic manufacturer, in violation of its 
specifications, and in the face of another 
bid which was nearly 50 percent lower. 
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Such an action by the TVA Board of 
Directors would have been unthinkable, 
in my opinion. 

Under the Buy American Act, and un- 
der an Executive order issued by the 
President on December 17, 1954, domes- 
tic bidders normally get a 6 percent ad- 
vantage over foreign bidders on Federal 
purchases, and a 12 percent advantage 
if the low domestic bidder is in an area 
of substantial unemployment. TVA in- 
creased this domestic advantage to 20 
percent in their specifications on this 
generator. This TVA action is permis- 
sible, but TVA would have had to make a 
special report on the matter to the Presi- 
dent if it had awarded the contract to a 
U.S. manufacturer. Actually, the Brit- 
ish bid was nearly 50 percent lower, in 
spite of the fact that the British firm 
must pay $1.5 million in import duty, 
plus trans- ocean shipping and marine 
insurance. 

Let me quote the Wall Street Journal 
on this point: 

A policy of protectionism may protect a 
lot of firms—for a while, anyhow. But the 


one thing it does not protect is national 
security. 


The problem of foreign competition is 
with us, and I do not want to minimize 
the seriousness of the situation. But I 
do question the use of this issue as the 
basis for an attack on TVA, and as a part 
of the debate on this bill. 

In Los Angeles recently, the Depart- 
ment of Water and Power faced this 
same problem. The skyrocketing price 
of large turbogenerators forced the Los 
Angeles municipal system to buy gener- 
ators abroad. In 1956; the Bureau of 
Reclamation bought 47 percent of its 
power equipment overseas; the Corps of 
Engineers bought 26 percent abroad; 
Bonneville Power Administration, 39 
percent; and yet TVA is singled out for 
attack. 

Mr. Chairman, may I again emphasize 
TVA’s great record of achievement for 
the past quarter of a century which has 
been due in part to its diligent adherence 
to economy and efficiency. For my part, 
I wish that every organization, public or 
private, was dedicated to these princi- 
ples to the degree that TVA is. This dili- 
gence and dedication to the public inter- 
est, is, indeed, a convincing reason why 
we should vote overwhelmingly to ap- 
prove revenue bond financing for TVA, 
with the confidence that this responsibil- 
ity will be handled as efficiently as the 
past responsibilities which Congress has 
placed on the TVA. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG], 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
may I say that I am supporting the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The gentleman from California talks 
about the common stock of TVA. My 
citizens of Michigan are common stock- 
holders and they will all be dead in 120 
years. All of the common stockholders 
in TVA will be dead by that time. Let 
us give them a little consideration while 
they are still alive. 

I see ads in our Michigan papers from 
time to time inviting some of our Mich- 
igan industries to go down to the TVA 
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area and take advantage of some of these 
cheap power facilities. As far as I am 
concerned, as one Member of the Con- 
gress, they ought to pay the same as we 
pay up in our area. There is no reason 
why the common stockholders of the 
TVA corporation, a Government-owned 
corporation, in the State of Michigan 
should subsidize TVA users in the States 
which the TVA serves. I cannot under- 
stand why this great corporation cannot 
pay off its capital investment in a period 
of at least 60 years at the rate of $20 
million. It is inconceivable that they 
cannot, and if they cannot it is another 
example that this experiment in social- 
ism is a complete failure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time principally to indicate that in 
the testimony of the Bureau of the 
Budget with regard to the income of TVA 
and the capabilities of TVA to pay $20 
million rather than $10 million annually 
in return on the capital investment of the 
taxpayers in TVA as provided in the bill, 
which would make it all be repayable in 
120 years, the $20 million proposed in this 
amendment is reasonable. It is provided 
that TVA can do this out of its revenue 
without disturbing the operation of TVA. 
The Bureau of the Budget in effect 
recommended that the $20 million repay- 
ment be provided rather than the $10 
million annually. 

That was the purpose of my requesting 
time now. 

May I say also that this amendment, 
as was the case with the other three 
amendments that have been offered, was 
largely for the purpose, contrary to the 
views of the distinguished majority 
leader with regard to the object of these 
amendments on the part of the minor- 
ity, of clarification; and, so far as I am 
concerned, these amendments are of- 
fered in good faith to make this bill 
a more acceptable and workable bill 
and retain the necessary congressional 
control over TVA, while still accom- 
plishing the bond issue purposes of the 
bill. The bill in its present form, in my 
opinion, will not become law. I am 
sorry to see politics dominate these de- 
liberations for those supporting the bill, 
the majority, surely realize that a Presi- 
dential veto, in its present form, of this 
bill is imminent. Therefore, the minor- 
ity, in supporting the amendments, are 
trying to strengthen the bill—rather 
than playing politics with the issue, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Mack]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 
Page 7, line 10, strike out all after the word 
“determine” through the period on line 22 
and insert the following: “Provided, That 
the Corporation shall advise the Secretary 
of the Treasury, ten days before issuing new 
bonds hereunder, with respect to the 
amounts and terms of bond to be issued, 
the rate of interest, and the proposed date 
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of sale thereof, and that the Corporation 
may proceed with such issuance and sale at 
the end of said period or at such earlier 
date as the Secretary may determine unless 
the Secretary shall during said period ob- 
ject and designate the changes in the 
amounts, terms, maturities or conditions of 
the bonds necessary to meet such objec- 
tion, and that the Corporation may there- 
upon proceed with the issuance and sale 
of the bonds modified in accordance with 
such objection.” 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
this is an amendment which is submitted 
to be helpful. This is an amendment 
which I think is absolutely necessary if 
we are going to permit the TVA to float 
bonds and sell evidences of indebtedness 
of any kind. It is not prompted by any 
thought of crippling TVA. This amend- 
ment is offered from the bottom of my 
heart, to aid TVA in the sale of its securi- 
ties. The bill, as it reads at present, 
makes it an impossibility for any under- 
writer to purchase these securities which 
may be offered and hope to market them. 
There are delays provided in this bill 
covering a period of 90 days before the 
Corporation can offer the securities for 
sale. Now that, to anyone who has ever 
had anything to do with the sale of se- 
curities, is an impossibility. The sale of 
securities must be done in a prompt 
manner, 

Mr. Chairman, may I repeat the argu- 
ment that I have already advanced dur- 
ing general debate against the present 
setup and in favor of this amendment. 
The present proposal is objected to be- 
cause, first, such sales may seriously 
interfere with the financial operation of 
the Federal Government. Two, the Gov- 
ernment has a right to pass on the finan- 
cial plans of the Corporation because of 
the large investment of taxpayers’ money 
in it. This is especially true because it 
is the sole owner of the Corporation, to 
quote TVA’s General Counsel, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. I am somewhat amused listen- 
ing to this debate about what has been 
said concerning the Government's in- 
terest in the TVA and that the taxpayers 
are stockholders. They are not stock- 
holders. TVA receives its money from 
the taxpayers. The taxpayer did not 
have much to say about it. When a per- 
son becomes a stockholder he voluntarily 
invests his money in a corporation and 
receives stock for it. But he does not 
invest his money in a corporation, Mr. 
Chairman, unless he asks the question 
first, “When am I going to get my money 
back, and what am I going to get in 
interest?” That is what a stockholder, 
an investor asks. I am sure you under- 
stand that. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SCHERER. And in a private cor- 
poration the company is operated for the 
benefit of the stockholders and the own- 
ers and not for the benefit of a special 
few. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution, but I did 
not want to get into that at this time. 
I just wanted to straighten out this mis- 
conception which I think has been 
voiced on the floor. 
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Please bear with me in this. The ap- 
proval of the Government is most im- 
portant to the Corporation in the sale of 
these bonds or evidences of indebtedness. 
If the Government disapproves these 
bonds, if it fails to give its approval, the 
people who are asked to subscribe to 
them are going to think twice or three 
times. In order to find out whether I 
was correct in that position I got in 
touch with some bankers in Tennessee 
whom I knew in days gone by. A banker 
from Memphis came up and sat in my 
office and we talked this over. He 
brought an opinion from his lawyers 
down there that the present provisions 
in this bill are unworkable. 

How does it operate? How does a 
banker go about underwriting a group of 
securities? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. AUCH- 
INCLoss] has expired. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
when a corporation wants to offer stocks 
or bonds, the first thing they do is to go 
to their banker and talk it over. Then 
the banker goes down to the SEC and 
talks it over. That is what I want to 
happen here. The bankers for TVA 
would go to the Treasury Department 
and talk things over. They would say, 
“This is what we want to do; how can 
we go about it in agreement with you?” 
The Secretary of the Treasury and his 
experts would get together with repre- 
sentatives of the bankers and the Corpo- 
ration and their minds would meet. 

Mr. Chairman, it is to the everlasting 
advantage of the Government, and the 
taxpayers, to have them meet, in my 
opinion, and to have these bonds offered 
for sale on a proper basis. If they are 
sold on a proper basis they will enjoy a 
wide market in the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how 
much you appreciate the necessity of a 
wide market for a corporation’s securi- 
ties. It is very necessary. You can 
make a lot of friends by having a great 
many stockholders or bondholders. And 
if you do not believe it, I refer you to 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which has friends all over this 
country. That is the way it will operate, 
and that is what my amendment pro- 
vides. 

It is to the advantage of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the taxpayers to 
have an amendment of this character. 
This amendment was drawn up with 
great care, with the help of representa- 
tives from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission as well as some bankers and 
underwriters of securities whom I have 
known in the days gone by. 

I think it would be to the everlasting 
good of this whole project if this amend- 
ment were adopted. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr, Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on this amendment be limited to 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
have 5 minutes following the gentleman 
from Tennessee. If the gentleman's re- 
quest for 10 minutes will include that, 
I will not object. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I modify my request and ask that 
the debate on this amendment be limited 
to 15 minutes, including the time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, it appears that I will be sandwiched 
between a man for whom I have high 
regard and deep affection and by one 
of the fiercest debaters in the world, a 
warm personal friend but a man whom I 
have always considered a difficult ad- 
versary. However, I have a very simple 
answer, I think, to this amendment. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
requires the TVA Board before issuing 
bonds to advise the Secretary of the 
Treasury and permits him to delay the 
issuance of bonds by as much as 90 days. 
I am entirely candid in telling the House 
that I think this requirement goes well 
beyond any legitimate need of the Treas- 
ury. The TVA bonds are not guaranteed 
by the Treasury. TVA will sell them in 
the proper bond market in competition 
with the bonds of private utility com- 
panies and other private corporations. 
These bonds will not compete with 
Treasury bonds any more than any other 
bond issues, public or private. 

The proposal for Treasury control is 
another administration device for plac- 
ing its hands on the TVA’s throat. 
Nevertheless, the committee has given 
the Secretary of the Treasury power to 
delay the issuance of TVA bonds by as 
much as 90 days to avoid any possible 
conflict. That far we have gone in yield- 
ing to administration pressure. We can 
go no further without destroying the 
purpose of the bill. 

Under the proposed amendment the 
Secretary could tell TVA that it could 
not issue bonds at the time the TVA 
proposed to issue them. He could repeat 
this refusal indefinitely. He does not 
have to give a reason. He is subject to 
no review. 

The proposed amendment would also 
authorize the Secretary to fix the inter- 
est rate on the TVA bonds. The Sec- 
retary has given up trying to fix the 
interest rate on its own bonds, but here 
we are asked to empower him to fix the 
interest rate on TVA bonds. If he fixes 
a rate that is higher than the market 
will pay, he is simply throwing away 
the TVA’s money and ultimately that 
means the money of the taxpayers of 
the United States. If he fixes a rate 
that is too low, the bonds are unsalable 
and the purpose of the bill is destroyed. 
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We may as well not pass the bill as to 
pass it with this completely unworkable 
and unjustifiable provision included. 
The state of the corporate bond market 
determines what the TVA must pay by 
way of interest. These bonds will be 
sold by competitive bids. The arbitrary 
fixing of an interest rate by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury could only be 
purely mischievous. The proposal turns 
over the management powers of the 
TVA’s Board to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I hope the amendment is not 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Tennessee who just pre- 
ceded me spoke of his friendship for me. 
May I say that that is a friendship which 
I certainly return, He and I have been 
close personal friends for many, many 
years. He also knows that from time to 
time I have cooperated with him to try 
to solve some of the problems of the 
TVA. As tomy being a fierce debater, I 
think probably I might say to my friend, 
the gentleman from Illinois, that I would 
disclaim any such characterization as 
that, and I certainly shall not be fierce 
on this occasion. 

Mr. Chairman, I should just like to 
elaborate a little bit. When the TVA 
first started out, it began as a hydro- 
electric power development project. 
There was very little controversy about 
it. There was a great natural resource 
in that area, and we were all willing to 
go along and help develop it to the ad- 
vantage of that great area of our coun- 
try. Then, in the late forties, we began 
to hear, after the hydroelectric aspect 
had been pretty well worked out—we be- 
gan to hear of the necessity for steam 
generating plants to be built with the 
money of all the taxpayers of the coun- 
try. It was first said that this was neces- 
sary to firm up the hydroelectric power. 
In those earlier days, we started out by 
defeating such projects. We thought 
that they were not in the province of the 
Federal Government and not properly 
a burden to be imposed upon the tax- 
payers generally. Subsequently, how- 
ever, appropriations for steam generat- 
ing plants began to pass through the 
Congress. Steam generating plants have 
been built, until now I would guess that 
upward of 70 percent of the power gen- 
erated today by the TVA in that area is 
generated by steam and not by hydro- 
electric power. 

Then, after a while, the Congress said, 
“Now wait, we are not going to appro- 
priate any more of the taxpayers’ money 
because we already have $1,200 million 
there, and a great many people are be- 
ginning to wonder about the production 
of below-cost, subsidized power and its 
adverse effect upon other areas of the 
country.” So we said that this would 
not be done any more. Then, recogniz- 
ing the necessity of meeting the growing 
needs for power, the suggestion was 
made that revenue bonds would seem to 
be the best course to pursue. That is, 
the course I favor. So what do we come 
down to at this point? Actually, these 
amendments that have been offered are 
amendments to improve this whole situ- 
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ation and to make the bonds more sal- 
able and to make the whole arrange- 
ment operate better and also to assure 
that this legislation, which many think 
is vitally needed, can finally become law. 
The principal question here revolves 
around the proposition as to whether or 
not the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act shall continue to apply. It is 
denied by the proponents of the bill as 
it comes from the committee that that 
act should apply—for reasons which are 
obscure to me because I have heard 
speaker after speaker from that side of 
the aisle support the bill, as reported out 
by the committee, saying that this is a 
Government corporation, owned lock, 
stock, and barrel, as one speaker said, by 
the taxpayers of the United States—the 
Government of the United States. 

Now, if that is true—and I submit that 
it is—then why should not the provisions 
of the Government Corporations Control 
Act apply? Isay that they should. This 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey certainly is the mini- 
mum amount of control that ought to be 
exercised. Personally, I think the Cra- 
mer amendment should have been 
adopted. It would not have destroyed 
revenue bond issues; it would have pro- 
moted the issuance of these bonds, and 
hence the meeting of the necessities in 
Tennessee Valley. 

I think, likewise, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Mack] providing for a repay- 
ment of $20 million a year instead of $10 
million a year should have been adopted. 
You just go back to your people where 
you do not have the advantage of this 
electric power from the TVA and under- 
take to say to them that they should get 
back only $10 million a year on a $1,200 
million investment and not $20 million, 
and see what their reaction is. 

So I say I think this amendment 
should be adopted. We are not un- 
friendly to TVA but are merely trying to 
perfect legislation that will meet the 
necessities of the Nation. 

Most of the amendments we have of- 
fered have not prevailed. It is our pur- 
pose on the minority side to incorporate 
these various amendments into a motion 
to recommit. Then we will find out 
whether or not the Members of Congress 
here in this great body are ready to go 
along with this proposal that I say keeps 
Government controls that ought to be 
continued to be exercised over this great 
investment that we have in the Tennes- 
see Valley. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama 
LMr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr, Chair- 
man, this amendment is based upon the 
assumption that the Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and princi- 
pals in the Office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury cannot come to a reasonable 
conclusion as to the most propitious time 
for offering these bonds to obtain for 
the Corporation the lowest interest 
charge. I say that is an idea that can- 
not be entertained. There is sufficient 
and ample room under the provisions of 
this bill to permit negotiations to be 
full and complete in the exchange of 
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advice by the Treasury Department and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have wit- 
nessed the usual spectacle, as I said be- 
fore. Of course, nobody impugns the 
motives of our Republican friends, but 
those of us who have been here through 
the years during which these great pro- 
gressive measures have been enacted 
have seen this kill-you-with-kindness 
attitude, these amendments, you know, 
which, if adopted, would kill the bill with 
kindness. So this is nothing new to us. 

My friend, the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLECK], made a most moderate 
speech, one unusual in that respect. 
Usually he is down there waving his 
hands, but on this occasion he makes a 
little purring, pleading speech; and, of 
course, I am suspicious when he gets 
down there and makes that kind of 
speech. 

The pending amendment is identical 
so far as the results to this bill are con- 
cerned as the Cramer amendment. This 
amendment would put the complete con- 
trol of TVA into the field of politics. 
Yes, I repeat, in the field of political 
control by the Secretary of the Treasury 
just the same as the Cramer amend- 
ment would put the bill under the po- 
litical control of the Director of the 
Budget. The bill adequately protects 
the situation. The language goes fur- 
ther than I would have gone, if I had 
been a member of the committee, in as- 
suring congressional control and in as- 
suring that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury would have plenty of time, at least 
up to 90 days, to make his recommenda- 
tions. Anyone knows that any board, 
particularly the TVA Board, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
would give profound consideration to 
his views and recommendations. 

This amendment, like the Cramer 
amendment previously offered, I hope 
will be defeated. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I am sure 
that the appointees of the President in 
the Treasury, as well as the President’s 
appointees to the Board of Directors of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, will not 
be at odds on a simple procedural mat- 
ter such as contained in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. AucHIN- 
Loss]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer: On 
page 8, lines 7 to 11, strike out “Notwith- 
standing the provisions of sections 302 and 
303 of the Act of December 6, 1945, as 
amended (59 Stat. 601-602, 70 Stat. 667; 
31 U.S.C. 867-868), or any other law, but 
subject to any covenants contained in any 
bond contract,” and in lines 14 to 17, strike 
out “and deposit said proceeds and other 
funds, subject to withdrawal by check or 
otherwise, in any Federal Reserve bank or 
bank having membership in the Federal 
Reserve System;“. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
very briefly discuss the purpose of the 
amendment. It is set out on page 7547 
of the Recorp of yesterday and was 
considered as amendment No. 2. 

It is a little difficult for me at this 
time to determine in what manner I 
should present the amendment after the 
remarks of our distinguished majority 
leader. I cannot be vociferous, so I 
will just simply explain the amendment, 
and suggest to the majority leader that, 
of course, if it is considered politics to 
suggest that the U.S. Congress should 
retain the control it presently has over 
TVA in the future when we are substi- 
tuting a bond issue procedure for pres- 
ent appropriations, if he considers it 
politics to have Congress have some- 
thing to say about that, that is the kind 
of politics we need in America, that is 
the kind of politics we need to protect 
the taxpayers’ interest. 

The effect of this amendment is to 
restore to the Secretary of the Treasury 
authority to supervise the selection of 
depositories and the investment of TVA 
funds. That is the power which the 
Secretary presently has. This is an- 
other indication of where existing con- 
trol by the Congress, by the proper 
appropriation processes, is being elimi- 
nated by this bill. 

Under section 302 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to desig- 
nate depositories for the funds of Gov- 
ernment corporations, with certain ex- 
ceptions, subject to the proviso that he 
is authorized to waive the requirements 
of this section at his discretion. Under 
section 303 of the Government Corpora- 
tion Operation Control Act, with certain 
exceptions, the corporation may not 
purchase or sell direct or guaranteed 
obligations of the United States in ex- 
cess of $100,000 except by approval or 
waiver by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Both of these are being eliminated, as 
far as TVA is concerned. TVA is being 
given these two additional privileges 
which, so far as I am concerned, is a 
further indication of why Congress 
should have something to say about its 
operation in the future. 

This amendment would continue the 
applicability of these two provisions of 
the Government Corporation Control 
Act to TVA. The Treasury Department 
provides depository facilities for the 
Government corporations which wish to 
use them. Section 302 of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act author- 
izes these corporations to use also the 
depository facilities of the Federal Re- 
serve banks or of commercial banks ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

This amendment will retain present 
Treasury authority and should be 
adopted, there being no sound logic for 
removing TVA from this presently ex- 
ercised authority. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 5 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object—— 

Mr. BAILEY. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Would 20 
minutes be agreeable? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is, on this 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. JENSEN. I notice several Mem- 
bers on their feet. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I renew my original request that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do I understand 
that 20 minutes is allowed? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto, but other amendments will be 
in order later. 

Mr. JENSEN. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- ' 
man, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to close in 5 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment now pending has 
the same objective that has been sought 
in similar amendments. When bonds 
are issued the money will not all be used 
immediately. This amendment would 
prohibit the TVA from investing funds 
not immediately needed so that it would 
obtain some return as an offset against 
the interest being paid on the bonds. It 
is one more effort to impose additional 
burdens on the Corporation. I think it 
would be very unwise, Mr. Chairman, 
and I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JENSEN moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, of 
course I would be happy if the enacting 
clause were stricken because it would be 
good for America, but I am not naive 
enough to believe the opposition will 
yield. But I do want to explain a substi- 
tute to this bill H.R. 3460 which I had 
intended to offer, but I learned that it is 
not germane. So I take this time to 
explain the provisions of my substitute. 
I shall drop it in the hopper as a bill 
when I complete my statement. 
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My substitute provides that the em- 
ployees of the TVA shall be covered 
under the civil service laws of the United 
States of America. That is one of the 
provisions. 

Another provision is that all moneys 
collected by the TVA as power revenues 
and from other sources shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States 
except $10 million annually which the 
TVA may use for emergency purposes to 
assure a constant flow of power over 
their lines. 

Mr. Chairman, why do I offer such a 
bill? Because my bill squares completely 
with the rules, the regulations and the 
laws under which the Bonneville Power 
Administration operates, under which 
the Southwest Power Administration op- 
erates, under which the Southeastern 
Power Administration operates today 
and have operated for many, many years, 
and very successfully. 

The TVA Board is composed of only 
three men appointed by the President, 
not elected by the people; however, my 
bill leaves them in the same position as 
the administrators in all other agencies 
of our Government. It leaves the appro- 
priation function of the Congress intact. 
It does not make an exceptionally fav- 
ored political subdivision in the United 
States of the Tennessee Valley area, as 
this bill H.R. 3460 provides. 

This bill, of course, as everyone knows 
who has read the bill and listened to the 
debate, is anti-American to the nth de- 
gree. No such authority has ever been 
delegated to three men before in the 
history of this Nation. 

I was quite amused to hear my good 
friend the Democratic floor leader say 
that this bill is comparable to the High- 
way Construction Act. That bill covers 
not just one small political subdivision 
of this Nation, it applies to the entire 
Nation and treats every State in the 
Union equitably, including the Tennes- 
see Valley area. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I shall drop my 
bill in the hopper; now I know that 
sooner or later if this bill which is now 
being considered, H.R. 3460, becomes a 
law of the land, it will be but a few years 
from now when this Congress will repeal 
that law. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
reo to withdraw my preferential mo- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENT: On page 
2, line 8, after the word “facility” insert 
“manufactured, produced, or assembled un- 
der standards of labor and industry prevalent 
in the United States of America,”. 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that the 
amendment imposes a duty not consist- 
ent with the provisions of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania like to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. DENT. I would, Mr. Chairman. 
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I note that every amendment that has 
been offered at one time or another dur- 
ing the debate concerned putting addi- 
tional burdens and restrictions on the 
TVA, so if my amendment falls in that 
category, how can it be out of order any 
more than the other amendments that 
have been offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. Would the gentle- 
man from Mississippi like to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment imposes restric- 
tions on the purchase of equipment by 
the TVA. The bill has to do with the 
sale of power and the methods of 
financing that power. 

Mr. DENT. May I say that I am only 
putting back onto TVA the very restric- 
tions you call for that have been on TVA 
since its inception. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee). The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is ger- 
mane to the bill because it deals with the 
proceeds of the Corporation and the use 
of the funds. The Chair holds that the 
amendment is in order. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I have de- 
liberately and purposely stayed out of all 
debate relative to this subject of the 
propriety or impropriety of passing this 
legislation and the arguments pro and 
con as to private ownership or public 
ownership, or many other arguments 
that are injected into legislation of this 
type. I am only interested at this time 
in appealing to all of you on the basis of 
fairness to ask that you put back into 
the law governing the operation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority certain re- 
strictive covenants in the matter of pur- 
chases of facilities and equipment that 
they have had to abide by all these years 
since the inception of the TVA. I want 
to call to your attention, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority did 
on April 15 of this year in the Chatta- 
nooga Times set forth a statement that 
bids would be opened for facilities for 
the production of 6 million kilowatts 
running in value anywhere from $150 
million to $200 million. A spokesman 
said that these bids would be received on 
May 28 in anticipation of the passage 
of this bill by the Congress. They also 
have asked, according to this article in 
the paper, that three foreign firms be 
invited and are invited to bid on this fa- 
cility. These three firms are the English 
Electric Co., Brown-Boverie of Switzer- 
land and Parsons Limited of England. 

Mr. Chairman, none of these com- 
panies have ever been underbid in all 
of the history of bidding on power equip- 
ment by public utilities or private utili- 
ties in the United States. This means, 
gentlemen, that you are bidding for 
$750 million worth of foreign-made 
equipment on this day in this Congress 
of the United States. I am not arguing 
the point, as I said, as to whether or not 
they should have the right to issue reve- 
nue bonds, I am arguing that this Con- 
gress has placed upon the statute books 
certain legislation which increases the 
cost of American-made goods. Iam ask- 
ing you to vote for this amendment, you 
fair-minded men from the Tennessee 
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Valley who are appealing to the rest of 
us from all over the country to be good 
to your industry and to your valley and 
to your workers—I am appealing to you 
fair-minded men to be just as reasonable 
to my workers and to the workers in the 
other areas of the country because under 
the present law, which you are now set- 
ting aside, any bidder or any company in 
the United States would be compelled to 
live up to the Walsh-Healy Act and to 
the Bacon-Davis Act and to the Buy 
American Act. If these companies in 
my area have to abide by these Federal 
laws, they have to add to their costs of 
production up to 11 percent with fringe 
benefits as contained in their union con- 
tracts, and will have to add up to 40 
percent onto the cost of the contract. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Iyield. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
associate myself with the gentleman’s 
remarks because we have in Minneapolis 
the same problem that you are present- 
ing to us here which occurred in my 
district when we lost a pretty substan- 
tial contract affecting employment for 
over 500 employees, all good constituents 
of mine, suffered as a consequence. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to go into the details because time 
will not allow me to do so. But, I would 
like to give you just two specific ex- 
amples which I think are important 
enough to have a bearing on how the 
House of Representatives votes today. 
I am not suggesting that foreign com- 
panies should be restricted and prevent- 
ed from bidding. I am not closing the 
door on any production anywhere in the 
world. I am only saying that if an 
American producer has to live up to the 
laws passed by this Congress, then any- 
body who bids against us must abide 
by the same standards of American labor 
and American industry that are imposed 
upon American bidders and American 
manufacturers. That is what is con- 
tained in this amendment. The amend- 
ment I have offered does not enter into 
the ideology and has nothing to do with 
the arguments pro and con or the good- 
ness or the badness of the legislation. 
My amendment does not deal with the 
propriety or the impropriety of the 
question of these revenue bonds. I am 
only asking the Members of the House to 
give consideration to the fact that you 
are voting for $750 million worth of for- 
eign made equipment, 

I want to call your attention to one 
further point. If the Tennessee Valley 
Authority requires $750 million worth 
of additional revenue to meet their re- 
quirements for power facilities and out- 
put, then the private utilities of the 
United States will require $5 billion in 
the next 5 years and there is not a 
private utility in the United States that 
can afford to buy American made equip- 
ment from this day on, if the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is given this amount of 
money to spend without having to meet 
the requirements of Federal law. 

So I say to you that you are opening 
up a door you will never be able to close 
if you allow this to go through without 
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accepting this amendment placing 
reasonable restrictions upon the pur- 
chase of equipment abroad. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES. I wish to congratulate 
the gentleman on the statement he has 
made. Certainly something must be done 
in this area to correct the situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is understandably dis- 
turbed about economic conditions in his 
district, and who of us would not be, as 
far as that goes? But in his amendment 
what he attempts to do today could be 
very costly and result in something we 
have no intention whatever of doing. In 
an effort to be slightly beneficial it might 
conceivably be something which would 
strike at the heart of basic American eco- 
nomic policy as well as basic defense 
policy., Because of this we do not want 
this bill used as a vehicle to deal with 
something which should be dealt with 
and threshed out in another bill. 

First of all, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would have the effect of completely 
barring from any consideration whatso- 
ever purchases from other countries by 
the TVA. We would have no idea of 
what the things or items might be, they 
could not be reached for foreign pur- 
chase. The amendment has not been 
considered nor have witnesses been heard 
in that respect. 

In the matter of overall purchases by 
the TVA, let us look at the record: 
Throughout all the years of this Au- 
thority’s existence only 11o percent of its 
purchases have been from firms abroad; 
in other words 98.9 percent of their pur- 
chases have been made domestically. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I ask the 
gentleman to let me finish my statement. 

In respect to this overall policy applied 
to TVA or any other Government agency 
this is something that if adopted would 
be carried forward in regard to all 
agencies. This is why I say this bill is 
not the vehicle in which to deal with such 
an all-inclusive far-reaching program; 
it should be handled in separate legisla- 
tion. 

I was concerned, too, as to what the 
feelings of the administration would be 
in regard to this type of activity, and I 
asked for an indication of position. This 
is the letter from the State Department 
Ireceived in that regard: 

The Department of State believes that leg- 
islation further to restrict Government agen- 
cies in making purchases abroad is neither 
necessary nor desirable. It would in fact 
seriously impair our relations with our allies 
and weaken the cohesion of the free world. 
Such procurement is now governed by the 
“Buy America” Act of 1933. Under this leg- 
islation, preference is given to domestic pro- 
ducers for the supply of materials for Govern- 
ment use and adequate safeguards are pro- 
vided to permit the rejection of foreign bids 
for reasons of national interest or national 
security. Additional preference is given to 
United States firms when they intend to 
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produce the products in areas of substantial 
unemployment or when small business firms 
are involved. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, JR., 
Assistant Secretary of State. 


This bill does not allow bids to be 
entertained unless the differential is 
higher than 18 percent. We talk about 
our concern for economy in Government 
and a reduction of expenditures. This 
amendment could be completely destruc- 
tive in its effects. This has nothing to 
do with the Tennessee Valley Authority; 
this has a great deal to do with govern- 
mental policies that concern the whole 
country. 

I hope we will not be rash in our ac- 
tions today. This is an issue that we 
have had no opportunity to clarify. We 
have had no opportunity whatsoever to 
understand the ramifications of this 
amendment. We would be destructive of 
the best interests of our living in this 
world if we adopted the amendment. 
Our saies abroad of products from the 
State of Pennsylvania are large and are 
far in excess of this 1 percent I have 
talked about today or any other rela- 
tively small amount. 

Let us maintain reason here today, 
Mr. Chairman, and not take any rash 
step that will lead us to a position that 
would greatly handicap the American 
position in the free world today. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr, Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
debate on the pending amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr, Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on the pend- 
ing amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BAILEY) 
there were—ayes 115, noes 63. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HOFFMAN Of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, this motion is offered in good 
faith because the amendment was not 
properly discussed and, in my judgment, 
should have been adopted. There is no 
sound reason why this early in the week 
debate should be shut off. 

Is the gentleman from West Virginia 
{Mr, BarLey] asking me to yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. No. I was seeking 
recognition. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
what puzzles me on the vote is the fact 
that the Republicans seem to be the only 
ones—there are a few on that side— 
who voted in favor of this last amend- 
ment which would give unemployment 
a jolt. The Republicans have been 
unjustly criticized as the party of big 
business, always against the worker and 
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the little fellow. The record shows the 
charge to be without merit. Here we are 
today—and we all know it—when the 
union leaders, at least, though not the 
employees, are supporting the Demo- 
cratic Party and doing their best or 
worst, if I might put it that way, to 
defeat the Republicans and sound poli- 
cies which would give continuous em- 
ployment. Even that shows up in cam- 
paign contributions, much to our detri- 
ment. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, a 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. DENT. I want to observe that 
this is one of those sad oddities that 
occur every now and then in politics. 
The gentleman from Michigan, who is 
not particularly known as a friend of 
labor 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
shows your lack of information. That 
is not my fault. 

Mr. DENT. Taking up the cudgels 
and being 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I can- 
not yield any further. You have ac- 
knowledged my fairness and willingness 
to go along with labor, and I will, and 
you, as a union organizer, ought to know 
that. And, here you are, while your po- 
litical buddies are throwing you down 
the drain. I sympathize with you; I can 
see your tears and understand your 
grief and your sorrow. But they will do 
it every time. I can only say this, that 
I know the union leaders will do the 
same thing when you and they have the 
votes, and there will not then be any 
Democrats over on your side of the aisle. 
They will be members of the Labor 
Party. 

Mr. DENT. Since you made me an 
organizer, give me a salary, will you? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We 
cannot talk at the same time. You are 
louder than I. I do not say you are 
or have been an organizer since you be- 
came a Member of Congress. 

Were you asking me something? 

Mr. BAILEY. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
have so impressed me by your superior 
knowledge of the situation in West Vir- 
ginia that I hoped you would contribute 
to the situation. Here is a chance. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was seeking recogni- 
tion to speak in opposition to your pref- 
erential motion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
will quit, because I know you will do a 
better job than I can, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel I would be re- 
miss in my duty if I did not vigorously 
support the amendment proposed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dent]. I would certainly be 
remiss in my duty to the more than 100,- 
000 unemployed people in the State of 
West Virginia and some 4.5 million un- 
employed throughout the Nation if I did 
not protest a practice that is going on 
here and is being participated in by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, in that these 
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jobs that should go to American work- 
men are being given to foreign concerns, 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is exactly right. We passed the 
Walsh-Healey bill; we passed the Davis~ 
Bacon Act; we passed all kinds of restric- 
tions. All American businessmen must 
live up to those standards we have set up. 
The gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
SMITH] said we would be violating a fixed 
Government policy. It is the policy of 
the Government, may I say to the gen- 
tleman, to set up these standards such 
as were contained in the Walsh-Healey 
bill and in the Davis-Bacon Act and 
other acts, all of which apply to these 
foreign concerns that are getting these 
contracts. They have no risks like we 
have. Their wage rates are sometimes 
one-fourth of what the wage rates are in 
this country. I say we cannot afford to 
conduct a practice of that kind, and the 
TVA is one of the worst offenders. On 
the 17th day of March I made a speech 
on the floor of the House outlining the 
various items in which the TVA had vio- 
lated this idea of “buy American.” They 
tell me that this project, if it goes 
through, will permit them to generate 
something like 6 million additional kilo- 
watt-hours. 

I want to know and I think there are 
enough Members of this Congress who 
want to know whether some of the jobs 
to cover the cost of the equipment for 
the installations that have been referred 
to are going to go to American people 
or whether we are going to peddle them 
out abroad as we have in the past. 

Mr: DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call attention to the fact that one of the 
most serious aspects of this matter, 
which has not yet been mentioned on 
this floor, has come to my notice. I have 
been told by one of the largest manufac- 
turers of equipment in the United States 
not even to worry about putting this 
amendment in, because they have made 
a deal with foreign manufacturers and 
although they are going to bid, they 
cannot bid the American labor, the 
American cost of production. They are 
going to bid under an American title, but 
with foreign manufacturers making the 
goods. I shall see the day when this 
Congress will do something more drastic 
than is provided in the simple amend- 
ment that I have offered. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
remind my colleagues that certainly not 
more than 4 years ago a concern in West 
Virginia, Porcelain Products of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., lost a huge contract to 
supply porcelain material for insulation 
purposes at the Coulee Dam. We lost 
that to a Japanese bid, if you please. We 
have lost two or three others. Right 
now I am having a scrap with the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to keep them from 
awarding a contract to England for the 
manufacture of some mining machinery 
which they propose to sell to India. 
England has a bidin. We have a small 
concern in Oak Hill in West Virginia 
where 34,000 of the miners are unem- 
ployed. Here is a chance for a $7 million 
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contract, and the chances are 99 out of 
100 that it will go to a British concern 
instead of to an American concern, right 
in the heart of this unemployment area. 
I say that it is time to break it up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. ContTE] on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
favor of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I was quite impressed with my 
colleague from Massachusetts when he 
spoke about the history of the legislation 
of the TVA and how his party has been 
for progress in this field down through 
the years. I say that is true, Mr. Chair- 
man. They have been for progress, and 
I, too, stand for progress. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I am opposed 
to progress when it jeopardizes my home 
State of Massachusetts, There are 159 
new plants in the Tennessee Valley. 
Where do those plants come from, Mr. 
Chairman? They come in part from my 
State of Massachusetts. Like a camel 
caravan, the soft goods industry has 
left Massachusetts. There are thousands 
unemployed in my district and in Massa- 
chusetts, people with large families are 
unemployed because these industries 
have left our part of the country. Is this 
the type of progress we want, Mr. Chair- 
man? And then, to put a little more acid 
on the wound, the TVA has given large 
contracts to England, to Switzerland, and 
to other foreign countries, again taking 
jobs away from people employed at Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse Company 
in my district. 

Mr. Chairman, we can well do away 
with this type of progress. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope the amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
{Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say in conclusion of what I said when 
I was speaking to the preferential mo- 
tion, that the situation in my State is 
worsening. Right now we have the larg- 
est percentage of unemployed of any 
State in the Union, approaching close to 
15 percent of the labor force. 

I have been trying to point out to the 
Members of Congress for several years 
what these policies of ours are leading 
to. That is what I had in mind when 
I made a speech back in March. There 
are a few things that we are permitting 
to go on here that are going to destroy 
our basic American economy, and that 
is one of them. We just simply cannot 
tolerate a continuation of these big cost- 
ly purchases being made abroad when we 
have thousands upon thousands of peo- 
ple needing jobs here at home. Let me 
remind you that the word “job” is the 
most important word in the English lan- 
guage today. We had better provide 
some of them if we want to continue the 
claim that America is the great Nation 
we say it is. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman’ from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I 
believe it should be brought to the at- 
tention of the House today that yester- 
day for the first time the British seized 
the trade balance away from the United 
States. For the first time since 1865 the 
balance of trade is reversed. 

I point out to you from Michigan and 
the automobile States and the steel- 
producing States that the British ex- 
ports of autos to the United States were 
$57,702,388 in the first quarter, as com- 
pared with $41,681,704 in the first 
quarter of last year. 

To the gentleman from Mississippi 
and others interested in cotton, let me 
point out that when we lost this balance 
of trade to Great Britain the books 
show that cotton imports from the 
United States dropped from $31,397,663 
to $8,848,890 in the first quarter. So 
there is a matter of twenty-some million 
dollars in cotton that we have lost. 

We have lost the balance of trade. 
Are we going to say to all the manufac- 
turers of great machinery in this coun- 
try that we are going to deprive them 
of the right to bid on these plants? 

We are losing industry after indus- 
try to unbridled competition from cheap 
labor areas, areas where the standard 
of living and welfare of the man who 
labors is second to the desire of cartels 
to flood our markets with cheap goods. 
Yes, Mr. Chairman, we are exporting 
the jobs of American workingmen and 
women. Today we will find whether this 
Democrat-controlled Congress. sincerely 
believes in jobs for Americans, whether 
they are concerned in unemployment or 
just doing lipservice for political pur- 
poses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I call to the attention of the com- 
mittee in connection with the procure- 
ment policy of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority that from 1933 to 1958 it pro- 
cured manufactures in the State of 
Pennsylvania in the amount of $348,- 
918,000. It seems, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is of con- 
siderable importance in the matter of 
purchases, and in this case the bene= 
ficiary is the State of Pennsylvania, 

This is not the proper forum for the 
consideration of a matter of the vast 
importance this amendment provokes. 
If there is logie and justification for the 
adoption of this type of amendment on 


‘this bill, it would be necessary for us 


to adopt a similar amendment on every 
bill that comes to this floor. We will 


‘then recede into a state of economic iso- 


lation and that is not something that 
we should try to do here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
‘Chairman, my only purpose in coming 
‘to the well of the Housé af this time is 
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because when I left the floor a while ago, 
a Republican on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs [Mr. BENTLEY], said I owed 
the House an apology, and I am hereby 
extending it.. I referred to the gentle- 
men on the right as representing the 
“Labor Party.” He said I should have 
said they—our Democrat friends—repre- 
sented the foreign Labor Party. Appar- 
ently today, by their votes, they do just 
that. Hence, I apologize for the pre- 
vious statement. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DENT]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DENT), there 
were—ayes 100, noes 123. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. DENT and Mr. 
SMITH of Mississippi. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
115, noes 156. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On page 
10, line 15, after the period following the 
word “investment”, strike out the rem 
words on line 15 and all of lines 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, and 21, 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to close in 10 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment speaks for itself. It is a 
simple amendment. It simply strikes 
out the last sentence in the section. 
Frankly, I think it should be agreed to by 
the Committee. 

The section I propose to strike out 
gives the Board of Directors of TVA sole 
and exclusive authority to determine 
whether to pass over two annual install- 
ments of payments due the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Now, in all of my experience 
dealing with creditor-debtor relation- 
ships, I have never heard of the board 
of directors of a debtor corporation hav- 
ing the sole and exclusive authority 
to decide whether to pass over two an- 
nual installments due on the obligation. 
Certainly the creditor should have some 
say-so about such an important matter. 

I point out also that there is no lan- 
guage in this section or anywhere else in 
the bill that would require TVA to catch 
up with these lapsed or skipped-over 
payments at any subsequent time. 
Conceivably the Board might pass over 
two annual payments in 1961 and 1962 
and then make several annual payments 
and then skip over two other annual 
payments at a subsequent date. It 
seems to me that this is too much au- 
thority to be vested in the board of di- 
rectors of a debtor corporation. More- 
over, I do not think the language I seek 
to strike is necessary. I can understand 
why, because of drought or other 
emergency conditions, the TVA Board of 
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Directors might not be able to make 
payments due at any particular time, but 
there is another section in the bill which 
takes care of that, because TVA is re- 
quired to make these payments out of 
“net power proceeds after bond pay- 
ments and operating expenses.” Now, if 
they do not have any net power proceeds, 
due to drought or other emergency con- 
ditions, they would not be required to 
make the payments, anyway. Therefore, 
I think the language is unnecessary, in 
addition to being very dangerous, to in- 
corporate in a bill of this sort. It vests 
too much authority in the Board of Di- 
rectors and should come out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the independent 
offices appropriation bill of 1948 it was 
provided that TVA would pay to the 
Treasury over a period of 40 years 
‘amounts equal to the appropriated funds 
invested in power property. That pro- 
vision gave TVA considerable latitude as 
to the time of payments. TVA has suc- 
ceeded in paying way in advance of 
schedule up until the present time. The 
reason this provision is included in the 
bill is to give TVA some latitude in a 
repayment schedule due to the fact that 
394 billions of installed capacity is hydro. 
With hydro plants it is necessary to have 
a constant stream flow, and that may not 
occur in the event of a dry season such 
as we had in the Tennessee Valley in 
1956. ‘This, I would like to remind the 
committee, is to insure that TVA can 
make its payments punctually and 
properly. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the amend- 
ment is not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STRATTON: 
On page 5, line 22, after “law” insert “ex- 
cept the so-called ‘Buy American Act’, title 
41, United States Code, paragraph 10”. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I have offered has 
the same basic purpose as the amend- 
ment offered previously by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] 
namely, to protect the jobs of the work- 
ingmen and women of America and to 
insure that the funds which will be made 
available by this bill for the purchase of 
heavy electrical equipment, turbines and 
generators, for example, will have a rea- 
sonable opportunity of being utilized for 
purchases from American factories and 
in such a manner as to provide employ- 
ment for hundreds of thousands of our 
people who are out of work in the heavy 
electrical manufacturing companies of 
America. 

My amendment is designed to correct 
what I believe is merely an oversight 
on the part of the committee in the 
preparation of this bill, but a most seri- 
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ous oversight. A moment ago, in argu- 
ing against the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Dent] the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. SMITH] said that the amendment 
was not needed because there was al- 
ready available to American manufac- 
turers and American working men and 
women the protection of the so-called 
By American Act, a part of the basic 
statutes of the land. 

Actually, Mr. Chairman, this is not 
correct. The language on page 5 of the 
bill makes it very clear that the ex- 
penditure of bond proceeds for the pur- 
poses specified herein, including the ad- 
dition of generating units to existing 
power-producing projects and the con- 
struction of additional power producing 
projects—which clearly refers to the 
possibility of purchasing generators and 
turbines—shall not be subject to the re- 
quirements or limitations of any other 
law. The term any other law obviously 
means just what it says and so includes 
the Buy American Act. In other words, 
the language of the bill as it has come 
out of the committee, even though I do 
not think the committee had that orig- 
inal intention, means that if this bill is 
enacted into law the $750 million which 
will be made available thereby to the 
TVA to purchase electrical generating 
equipment might well all be spent 
abroad and not a single American man- 
ufacturer would profit from these ex- 
penditures, and not a single American 
workingman would be put back to work. 
On the basis of the committee report 
and the discussion which has taken 
place in this committee today and yes- 
terday it seems clear that this provision 
was designed to refer specifically to the 
Government Corporation Control Act. 
But in actuality, as I have shown, it goes 
much further than that. 

If the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
SmiruH], a distinguished member of the 
committee, is under the impression that 
the Buy American Act still applies, and 
it was not the intention, as I believe it 
was not, of the committee to supersede 
the Buy American Act in this legislation, 
then I think we owe it to the business- 
men and the workers of this country to 
make that fact crystal clear by spelling 
out in detail, as my amendment does, 
that this stipulation does not apply to 
the provisions of the act, title 41, United 
States Code, paragraph 10. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a district 
in upstate New York which has been 
heavily hit by unemployment. The 
major industry in our district is the 
great turbine industry of the General 
Electric Co. This industry has felt the 
impact of the recession far more severely 
than many other industries, and has 
been much slower in getting back on its 
feet. We in Schenectady want a fair 
crack at any turbine generator business 
which will be created if this bill becomes 
law, and I believe we have a right to 
expect a fair crack atit. The thousands 
of men and women who are out of work 
in Schenectady and who have exhausted 
their unemployment insurance benefits 
certainly have the right to expect that 
these vast sums of money appropriated 
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by the Congress will be used to put them 
back to work in the industry in which 
they are trained and for which they are 
best fitted. 

Some people have said, Mr. Chairman, 
that American electrical manufacturers 
can never successfully underbid foreign 
manufacturers because of the higher 
costs which our American manufacturers 
are confronted with. The provisions of 
the Buy American Act, even though I 
personally feel that they do not go far 
enough, at least provide a spread of 6 
percent to make up some of these cost 
differences between American manu- 
facturers and foreign manufacturers, 
and in the case of an unemployment 
area, such as Schenectady, the differ- 
ential allowed under the present opera- 
tion of the act is 12 percent. This at 
least means that if the Buy American 
Act applies to the funds made available 
by this legislation, as it does apply to 
every other agency of Government, then 
American manufacturers of heavy elec- 
trical equipment will have a reasonable 
opportunity to compete for the ma- 
chinery which will be purchased as a 
result of this legislation, and the people 
who are unemployed in the great centers 
of the electrical industry, not only in 
Schenectady but in the district of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Contt], and the district of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT], and 
the district of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Wier], will also have 
a reasonable opportunity to hope that 
they can get off the unemployment rolls 
and get back to making a decent Ameri- 
can living. 

I do not see how this committee can do 
anything except adopt this amendment 
and make it clear that we do intend 
that the funds which are being made 
available to a corporation by Govern- 
ment appropriations will be used in 
every reasonable way in accordance with 
existing law, to help restore the economy 
and the livelihood of American men and 
women. 

Already, I am informed, that the TVA, 
in anticipation of the adoption of this 
legislation, has requested preliminary 
bids on the kinds of machinery that it 
will need to bring its capacity up to full 
peak strength. If these bids, which are 
already being considered in the city of 
Schenectady, and on which labor and 
management I might say are working 
together, prove to be successful, then we 
can expect thousands of new jobs in our 
area and we can look forward to a re- 
vitalization of our economic life. 

I have faced this legislation, Mr. 
Chairman, with a great deal of personal 
reluctance, because we in New York 
State are already aware, as the gentle- 
man from Indiana, the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. HALLECK] has al- 
ready said, that the appeal of cheaper 
power in the southern areas of our 
country has persuaded many of our bus- 
inesses and established industries to 
leave New York and other parts of the 
great Northeast and go elsewhere. We 
are seriously disturbed by these changes 
which are coming about, and we are 
desperately anxious to be able to con- 
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tinue to provide for our own livelihood 
and for our own families in our own 
home communities. It seems clear that 
this bill is going to be passed and that 
TVA will continue to operate. In fact, 
there has been almost unanimous opin- 
ion in this committee on both sides of 
the aisle that TVA is here to stay and 
should continue in business, within the 
area that it presently serves. I for one 
do not feel that it ought to expand its 
operations, and I am glad that the com- 
mittee has seen fit to add the Vinson 
amendment which will guarantee that it 
does not expand outside of its present 
area. Personally, I would have preferred 
to have seen tighter controls over TVA 
on the part of the Government and the 
Congress. 

But we in New York State are anxious 
about unemployment and we need to get 
an opportunity to get some turbine busi- 
ness to keep our people alive. I would 
like to be able to support this measure; 
I could not support it unless it includes 
the amendment which I have offered 
which will make clear that we in Sche- 
nectady will have a reasonable opportu- 
nity to take advantage of the funds 
made available in this legislation to put 
our unemployed people back to work. If, 
as I hope, this amendment is adopted, 
then I feel confident we can look forward 
to a real shot in the arm not only for our 
own area but for the turbine industry 
and the heavy electrical machinery in- 
dustry throughout America. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I should be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment has been shown to 
the committee. The committee certainly 
had no intention to and we do not be- 
lieve the bill as written in any way would 
exempt the TVA from the Buy-American 
Act. The amendment of the gentleman 
makes it very clear that the TVA shall 
not be exempted. This side of the com- 
mittee is glad to accept the amendment. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, we have had no opportunity 
to go into the details of the amendment 
so we cannot consent to it without hear- 
ing its merits. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. STRATTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On page 
11, line 14, strike out the period in line 14, 
insert a colon and add “Provided, however, 
That the Corporation shall furnish power to 
any wholly owned instrumentality of the 
United States, within the TVA service area 
as herein defined, at a rate or rates which 
will produce no greater rate of return than 


is produced upon sales to any other cus- 
tomer.” 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
such a sound amendment that Iam sure 
it will be adopted if I can clearly ex- 
plain it to the Committee. It merely 
provides that in the sale of power TVA 
shall not charge the Atomic Energy 
Commission or any other wholly owned 
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agency or instrumentality of the Gov- 
ernment at a rate which will produce a 
higher rate of return than it receives 
from sales to its other customers. 

There has been a great deal said in 
this debate and on previous occasions 
about the money the Federal Govern- 
ment has saved because of the fact that 
it gets bargain rates for power from 
TVA. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Committee to the Annual Report 
to the Congress on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority operations made by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States and 
transmitted to the Speaker of this House 
on January 15, 1959. On pages 56 and 
57 of this audit report, which is available 
to every Member of the House, you will 
find that the Comptroller General re- 
lates that since 1955 his office has been 
trying to get TVA to make a study of its 
rate of return on power sales to custom- 
ers by classes, segregating the rate of 
return on power sales to the AEC and 
other Government installations and the 
rate of return from ordinary cutomers, 
including industrial and commercial 
customers. 

When I read this report I was amazed 
to discover that the study conducted by 
TVA itself last year disclosed some 
startling facts. The rate of return to 
TVA last year from all operations 
amounted to 3.59 percent, but the rate 
of return from power sales to the Atomic 
Energy Commission was 3.81 percent. 

The rate of return from sales to other 
customers was only 3.48 percent. 

This seems indefensible to be. It is 
unconscionable for the TVA to produce 
for itself a rate of return on sales to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, an instru- 
mentality owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, which is higher than it receives 
from its sales to industrial, commercial, 
and other customers. 

My amendment would simply require 
that in the future TVA shall sell its pow- 
er to the wholly owned instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government at rates 
which will produce a rate of return no 
greater than the rate of return it receives 
on sales of power to its other customers. 
Why should our own instrumentalities 
pay more for the power we use than 
some of the other customers of TVA pay? 

Yesterday in colloquy I read some other 
figures from the audit report to which 
I have referred today. I obtained per- 
mission this morning when we were in 
the House to insert extracts from this 
audit report as a part of my remarks. 
I will include the table on page 44 of the 
audit report, which shows the record 
for 1957 and 1958 on sales to municipali- 
ties and cooperatives; the table that ap- 
pears on page 45 of the audit report, 
which shows sales to industrial and com- 
mercial customers; and the table that 
appears on page 47, which shows sales 
to Federal agencies, including the Atomic 
Energy Commission. I will also include 
page 56 and the table on page 57 of the 
audit report, which sets out the facts 
I have related comparing the rate of re- 
turn from sales to the Atomic Energy 
Commission and other customers of 
TVA. 
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Sales to municipalities and cooperatives 


Revenues Revenues 


Sales in 1,000 
kilowatt-hours 


Sales in 1,000 
kilowatt-hours 


Mills 


per 
Dollars kilowatt- 
hours 


Municipalities: 


Chattanooga. 9, 432, 273 4.12 4.05 
5, 816, 844 4.13 4.12 
8, 141, 246 4,01 3.98 
9, 224, 323 4.17 4.10 
28, 125, 942 4.32 4.36 
60, 740, 628 4,20 4. 19 
19, 946, 300 4.70 4.78 
18, 697, 171 80, 686, 928 4.32 4.31 
1 Sales to Memphis for the month of June 1958 are not included in the above table, having been classified by TVA as sales to electric utilities. 
Sales to industrial and commercial users 
1958 1957 
Revenues Revenues 
Type of power 
Sales in 1,000 Sales in 1,000. 
kilowatt-hours kilowatt-hours Mills per 
Dollars 2 
ours 


Firm and interruptible.. 8, 289, 484 7, 683, 094 30, 334, 398 
Supplemental or 8. 72, 147 323, 849 1, 610, 473 

ee DRESSER TS AUS SA APE eee 8, 361, 631 8, 006, 943 31, 944, 872 

Sales to Federal agencies 
1958 
Revenues 
Sales in 1,000 Sales in 1,000 
kilowatt-hours kilowatt-hours 
Atomic Energy Commission: 
Oak Ridge: 


Interim and supplemental. 


Paducah: 
E ser maT O E E E RSI 
r a TOR AHT OR E a a a E 
TA POA tet e 10, 988, 008 41, 103, 741 
E kee ON DE PPAT. ed lo ee il: PE DE = E 28,324,317 | 109, 220, 324 HEET 


2, 196, 199 
540, 000 


312,754 
2 898 036 


2, 736, 199 
1, 131,214 
113, 093, 737 


1 AEDC is the Department of the Air Force wind tunnel project located at Tullahoma, Tenn, This project was established under the Air Engineering Development Center 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 937). 


RATE-OF-RETURN STUDY ness of TVA's power rates by classes of Se ee were mn to ae sup- 
In our 1955 audit report to the Congress, Customers and for other management pur- p y long-term normal power. ac- 
we pointed out that, although TVA’s power Poses. Rosanne with this plan, peer eer 
rates had generally provided it with a 4-per- This recommendation was discussed dur- a study based on fiscal year pe 
cent return on the investment in the power ing our 1956 audit, and the Authority which indicates that the rate of return on 
program, the Authority had made no formal agreed to undertake a study for the pur- the overall power operation amounted to 
study designed to show the rates of return Pose of allocating costs between long-term 3.59 percent, consisting of a return of 3.81 
on its power investment by major classes normal service to AEC and service to all percent from long-term normal power sales 
of customers. We recommended that the Other customers and appraising the rate of to AEC and a return of 3.48 percent from 
Authority make such a study, it being our return from each. It was contemplated the remainder of its power business. A copy 
opinion that essential information would that the study would be made for fiscal of the TVA study is included as appendix 
bo provided for evaluating the reasonable- year 1958, that being the first year that B of this report. 
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Asummary of the allocations developed by TVA in the study follows: 


Payments in lieu of taxes 


Administrative, general, and other expenses 


Total oe 
Depreciation. 


Average net investment........----.---------------------- 
Rate of return (percent). ....-..------------------------- 


1 Deduction. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, today we have seen a 
series of amendments that have had as 
their purpose the taking over of the 
managerial operation of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the vesting of that 
authority in agencies and bureaus dis- 
persed throughout the Government. 
Since these amendments have not suc- 
ceeded, this amendment is now official 
which seeks to place the Congress in the 
position of fixing the rates by which 
the Authority shall operate. 

Let me call your attention to the fact 
that this bill provides that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority can interchange power 
with contiguous private power com- 
panies. If this amendment were to be 
adopted and if the Authority should be 
required to provide an additional block 
of power to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and had to obtain that power at 
a higher rate it would mean that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority would be 
precluded from doing so because it would 
incur a deficit in buying the additional 
power. When you talk about power of 
that variety you are talking about firm 
power as distinguished from some cheap- 
er power that may be available for the 
Authority to supply with firm power. It 
shows how very practical such an ar- 
rangement would be. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we will 
not deceive ourselves by claiming that we 
are obtaining for the Federal Govern- 
ment a better deal under the arrange- 
ment suggested by this amendment than 
we have under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think it would 
be noteworthy to observe that the aver- 
age rate charged to the Atomic Energy 
Commission is 3.74 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, and the average rate to all Gov- 
ernment installations taking TVA power 
is 3.98 mills per kilowatt-hour. Those 
rates are considerably below the rate 
charged to other users. The return fig- 
ure that is given by the gentleman ig- 


$104, 673, 000 


51, 827, 000 
11, 415, 000 


= 


nores the fact that there are costs 
incurred in connection with the market- 
ing to other agencies that are not in- 
curred in connection with the marketing 
to the Government, so we are not high- 
jacking any Government installations 
with the rates that are charged down 
there. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment is getting a very low rate and the 
saving to the Atomic Energy Commission 
alone as a result of the TVA rates has 
been estimated at $50 million a year. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time in order to inquire of the majority 
leader about the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday, 
there are six bills to be taken up. That 
is District Day. They are as follows: 

First. H.R. 4072, regulation of licens- 
ing of dentists. 

Second. H.R. 2511, shoplifting, pun- 
ishment—misdemeanor. 

Third. H.R. 2318, regulation, closing 
out and fire sales. 

Fourth. H.R. 2317, licensing and regu- 
lation collection agencies. 

Fifth. H.R. 4454, corporations, to 
eliminate certain requirements. 

Sixth. H.R. 2322, taxes, exemption 
common carriers, mileage tax. 

Then on Monday, following the dispo- 
sition of the District bills, the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill for 1960 
will be taken up. 

On Tuesday, there will be a joint 
meeting of both Houses at which the 
King of the Belgians will be our guest 
to make an address to the joint meeting. 

There is no further program for next 
week other than what I have just an- 
nounced. If the Committee on Rules 
should report out a rule on the housing 
bill, depending on what day the com- 
mittee reports out the rule, if it is re- 
ported out of the committee, the bill will 
be programed, depending on whether the 
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situation is such that it would be proper 
to do so. 

Mr. HALLECK. I might say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that 
during the day there have been some 
statements to the effect that possibly the 
housing bill would come up under some 
other procedure than a rule. I take it 
from the statement made by the major- 
ity leader at this time that it would not 
come up next week except under a rule? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, it 
would be the gentleman's intention to 
dispense with the business in order on 
Calendar Wednesday of next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
leadership does not like to bypass the 
Committee on Rules unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. We have been very 
tolerant, although the Committee on 
Rules, outside of the housing bill, has 
been very cooperative. But, I think it 
is getting to the point where the lead- 
ership has the feeling that tolerance is 
being extended somewhat. Of course, I 
2 9 say that in any spirit of criticism 
at all. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course not; but 
may I say to the gentleman the purpose 
of my inquiry was simply to recognize 
the fact that there were three alterna- 
tives suggested and the only one which 
could be availed of next week would be 
under the Calendar Wednesday op- 
eration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That procedure 
will not be followed in this case. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Paragraph seventh of section 5136 
of the Revised Statutes (12 U.S.C. 24), as 
amended, is further amended by inserting 
after the words “obligations issued by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development which are at the time eligible 
for purchase by a national bank for its own 
account” the words “, nor to bonds, notes 
and other obligations issued by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority,” and by substituting 
for the words “said bank” in the immedi- 


ately following proviso the words “either of 
said organizations”, 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is the property 
of the United States and it is a credit to 
all our people. Seldom does a foreign 
dignitary set foot in this country with- 
out requesting a visit to TVA. I think 
we should all keep in mind that this 
great power giant, which has meant so 
much to the economy of our farms and 
our homes as well as to our national de- 
fense efforts, was built by Federal ap- 
propriations and by its own producing 
revenues. 

The bill to allow TVA to sell revenue 
bonds to finance its additional power 
needs makes sense in every respect. 
Such bonds would not be obligations of 
the Federal Treasury nor would they add 
to the national debt. This self-financ- 
ing proposal was recommended by the 
TVA Board and it has been endorsed by 
those who use TVA power and they 
alone are the ones who will pay for the 
bonds. 

I would like to point out that for 
some time now defense projects in the 
TVA region have been using more than 
half the power TVA produces. Their 
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needs are increasing and at the same 
time industrial and consumer needs are 
increasing. Unless TVA develops new 
generating capacity, the entire region 
is faced with a serious power shortage 
by 1961. 

Congress should bear in mind that 
during the past 7 years no appropria- 
tions have been made for the construc- 
tion of new generating capacity for 
TVA, yet those 7 years have witnessed 
an unprecedented population and in- 
dustrial expansion in the TVA region, 
in addition to the location of more de- 
fense projects in this area. 

The State of Alabama depends heavily 
upon adequate TVA services for our in- 
dustrial progress and for the continuing 
efforts at an improved standard of living. 
TVA has been a great stimulant to de- 
velopment of the natural resources not 
only of Alabama but of the other States 
which it serves and it has thus contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the prosperity of 
the entire Southeast. 

I have never been able to understand 
why so many groups from time to time 
have sought one way or another to di- 
vide, disperse, sell, break up, or kill TVA. 
It is an agency of the Government, pay- 
ing its own way, providing power for a 
large segment of our highly important 
defense projects and serving the day-to- 
day power needs of over 6 million of 
our citizens. 

Unless Congress is willing to give TVA 
access to the financing which will meet 
its heavy load, the Tennessee Valley re- 
gion will suffer. I am told that it takes 
at least 3 years to build a large gen- 
erating unit, hydro or steam, and TVA 
should have one under construction right 
now if it is to meet the estimated power 
demands for 1961. 

The self-financing bill is the obvious 
answer and I for one cannot help but 
question the motives of those who oppose 
this measure. It is fair and just and it 
will not cost the Federal Government any 
money. And in this regard, I might 
point that TVA has for the 25 years of 
its existence been turning back to the 
Federal Treasury, out of its revenues, all 
appropriated money used in building it. 
This was a requirement of the law, how- 
ever I believe it is significant that TVA 
is now $43 million ahead of its repay- 
ment schedule. 

Today TVA has reached a stage where 
it can no longer be the victim of catch- 
as-catch-can type of financing. ‘The 
scope of its services has become too im- 
portant for us to allow this vital installa- 
tion to be thus accommodated. Four 
times the President has asked for TVA 
self-financing and the current budget 
presupposes enactment of such legisla- 
tion. We in the TVA area need this leg- 
islation now. The greater the delay, the 
greater the distress when the estimated 
shortage develops. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall vote in opposition to H.R, 3460 be- 
cause I am convinced that such a vote 
is in the best interest of the district 
which I represent. 

I am convinced also that such a vote 
will not harm the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

When this legislation was placed on 
the statute books in the thirties, the area 
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to be served was a depressed section and 
one which needed and warranted the 
financial assistance of the more pros- 
perous sections of the country. 

Today the situation is reversed. While 
the Tennessee Valley area is booming 
many sections of New England have be- 
come depressed areas. 

It seems wise, therefore, to put a limit 
to the extension of TVA and to call a 
halt to its financial dependence on the 
rest of the country. 

There is another reason why a Repre- 
sentative from New England should op- 
pose this bill. It is the fact that the 
cheap power available in the Tennessee 
Valley is one additional factor which is 
drawing industry away from our section 
of the country. There is no logical rea- 
son why the normal cost of operation of 
this power facility should not be borne 
by the area which it serves instead of 
being subsidized by New England and 
the rest of the country. 

TVA has done the job which it was set 
up to do and it has performed well, but, 
in my judgment, the time has come to 
draw the line against further expansion 
against the expressed intention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and its other sponsors at 
the time of its initiation. 

Mr, ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3460, to amend the 
TVA Act of 1933 relative to financing its 
power program with proceeds from rev- 
enue bonds. 

I want to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennesssee [Mr. 
Davis] the chairman of this subcommit- 
tee, and especially to my distinguished 
colleague from Alabama [Mr. JONES], 
who have worked so diligently on this 
legislation and who are responsible, 
along with the other members of this 
subcommittee, for the splendid legisla- 
tive achievement which is this bill as 
presented to the House. 

It will be a pleasure for me to cast 
my vote in the affirmative for this legis- 
lation, 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
we will all give very serious consideration 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania which would 
make it mandatory on the part of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to protect 
American manufacturers against lower 
bids from foreign countries in the pur- 
chase of necessary equipment. 

There is no question in my mind that 
this country is meeting with ever-in- 
creasing competition not only from our 
allies in international trade, but also 
from our enemies. As the industrial po- 
tential of the entire world begins to un- 
fold in ever-increasing capacity, this 
Nation is going to be faced with this 
problem in ever-increasing degrees. 

It has been said here today that for 
the first time in several decades Great 
Britain has now caught up with this Na- 
tion in the balance of trade and the 
search for foreign markets. 

This great problem confronting Amer- 
ica is now relatively in its infancy, but 
we would not be fair with ourselves and 
the people of this Nation if we failed to 
recognize the indisputable fact that for- 
eign competition is going to be one of 
our major problems in a very short time 
and will have a direct bearing on 
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whether we in the United States can 
maintain full employment under the 
present high standards of living that 
have challenged the imagination of the 
rest of the world. 

Because I believe so firmly that this 
problem of foreign competition in inter- 
national trade will ultimately have a 
most profound effect on every single 
man, woman, and child in this country, 
I believe that our own Government agen- 
cies, built and financed by American tax- 
payers’ money, should certainly adhere 
to the strict principle that they will give 
American-made products ample protec- 
tion against foreign-made products by 
equalizing the difference in production 
costs so that American industry won’t 
be penalized because of its higher wage 
standards. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania attempts to re- 
emphasize this principle, and I think it is 
deserving of our serious consideration. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
pertinent to comment upon the defini- 
tion of area of operations of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority as contemplated 
under the provisions of that act. 

During the consideration of this legis- 
lation by the Committee on Public Works 
considerable testimony was heard con- 
cerning exchange power arrangements 
between the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and other utility systems. Under the 
bill, as passed by the House, economically 
feasible exchange power arrangements 
are preserved, and obviously, under the 
language of the bill, it is not only spe- 
cific existing exchange contracts which 
are preserved, but the right to contract 
in the future for exchange of power is 
preserved in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority with respect to any other utility 
systems with which the corporation had 
any exchange power agreement on July 
1, 1957. 

It is a fact of the utility business that 
exchange power arrangements have been 
and are mutually beneficial to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and its neigh- 
boring utility systems, both public and 
private. It should be very clear that 
within the geographical area of service 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
at its boundaries, the right and the 
power to execute exchange power ar- 
rangements with other utility systems is 
preserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bass of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H.R. 3460) to amend the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 
as amended, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 260, he re- 
ported the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en grosse. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

- The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr.SCHERER. Heis. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. ScHERER moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 3460 to the Committee on Public Works 
with instructions to report the same back to 
the House forthwith with the following 
amendments: 

“Page 5, beginning in line 16, strike out 
the last sentence of subsection (a), ending 
in line 7, page 6, and substitute in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“ ‘Bond proceeds and power revenues shall 
be available for the purposes specified herein, 
including the addition of generating units to 
existing power-producing projects: Provided, 
however, That the estimates of the finan- 
cial condition and operations of the Corpo- 
ration for the current and ensuing fiscal 
years and the actual condition and results 
of the operation for the last completed fiscal 
year contained in the annual budget pro- 
grams of the Corporation submitted pursu- 
ant to sections 102 and 103 of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act (31 U.S.C. 
847 and 848) shall include estimates of the 
amount of bonds to be issued and sold and 
bond proceeds and power revenues to be ex- 
pended by the Corporation for the current 
and fiscal years and its actual ex- 
penditures of bond proceeds and power reve- 
nues for the last completed fiscal year: 
Provided further, That, except as budget pro- 
grams transmitted pursuant to said section 
103 may be modified by the Congress, bond 
proceeds and power revenues shall be used 
by the Corporation to carry out such budget 
programs, subject to such reasonable adjust- 
ments as the Corporation may determine to 
be necessary due to changes in requirements 
for power facilities and the amounts of ex- 
penditures necessary therefor." 

“Page 6, in line 15, change the comma to 
a period and strike out the remainder of the 
paragraph ending in line 22. 

“Page 9, in lines 16 and 17, strike out the 
words ‘in excess of those required to meet’ 
and substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
*, prior to the payment of’. 

“Page 9, in line 23, strike out ‘$10,000,000’ 
and substitute in lieu thereof ‘$20,000,000’. 

“Page 7, strike out the first sentence of 
the proviso beginning in line 10 and ending 
with the word ‘upon’ in line 22, and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof the following: 

Provided, That the corporation shall ad- 
vise the Secretary of the Treasury, 10 days 
before issuing new bonds hereunder, with 
respect to the amounts and terms of bond 
to be issued, the rate of interest, and the 
proposed date of sale thereof, and that the 
corporation may proceed with such issuance 
and sale at the end of said period or at 
such earlier date as the Secretary shall dur- 
Ing said period object and designate the 
changes in the amounts, terms, maturities 
or conditions of the bonds necessary to meet 
such objection, and that the corporation 
may thereupon proceed with the issuance 
and sale of the bonds modified in accordance 
“with such objection.’ 

“Page 8, lines 7 to 11, strike out ‘notwith- 
standing the provisions of sections 302 and 
303 of the Act of December 6, 1945, as 
amended (59 Stat. 601-602, 70 Stat. 667; 31 
U.S.C. 867-868), or any other law, but sub- 
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ject to any covenants contained in any bond 
contract,’ and, in lines 14 to 17, strike out 
‘and deposit said proceeds and other funds, 
subject to withdrawal by check or otherwise, 
in any Federal Reserve Bank or bank haying 
membership in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem: 

Mr. SCHERER (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the mo- 
tion be dispensed with, inasmuch as it 
sets forth the six amendments offered 
by the minority in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

(Mr. AUCHINCLOSS and Mr. DAVIS 
of Tennessee asked for the yeas and 
nays.) 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there 
were—yeas 182, nays 231, answering 
“present” 1, not voting 19, as follows: 


[Roll No. 39] 
YEAS—182 
Abbitt Dorn, N.Y, Michel 
Adair Downing Miller, N.Y. 
Alger Dulski Milliken 
Allen Dwyer 
Andersen, Fenton Monagan 
Minn, Fino Moore 

Arends Flood Morgan 
Ashley Fogarty Mumma 
Auchincloss Ford Nelsen 
Avery Frelinghuysen Norblad 
Ayres ton O'Konski 
Bailey Gary O'Neill 
Baldwin Gavin Osmers 
Barry Giaimo Ostertag 
Bass, NH Gienn Pelly 
Bates Gray Philbin 
Baumhart Griffin Pirnie 
Becker Gross Poft 
Belcher Gubser Quie 
Bennett, Mich. Haley Ray 
Bentley Halleck Rees, Kans. 
Berry Halpern Rhodes, Ariz 
Betts Hardy Rie! 
Boland Harrison Robison 
Bolton Hechler Rogers, Fla. 
Bosch Henderson St. George 
Bow Herlong Saylor 
Bray Hiestand Schenck 
Brooks, La Hoeven Scherer 
Broomfie'd Hoffman, III. Schwengel 
Brown,Ohio Hoffman, Mich. Scott 
Broyhill Holt Short 
Budge Jackson Siler 
Burke, Mass. Jennings Simpson, Ill. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jensen Simpson, Pa 
Cahill Jonas Slack 
Canfield Judd Smith, Calif. 
Casey Kearns Smith, 
Cederberg Kee Smith, Va 
Chamberlain Keith Springer 
Chenoweth Kilburn Staggers 
Chiperfield Kilgore Taber 
Church Knox Taylor 
Clark Lafore Teague, Calif. 
Collier Laird Thomson, Wyo. 
Conte Lane 
Corbett Langen Utt 
Cramer Latta Van Pelt 
Cunningham  Lesinksi Van Zandt 
Curtin Lindsay Wainwright 
Curtis, Mass. Lipscomb Wallhauser 
Curtis, Mo. Walter 
Daddario McDonough Weaver 

McIntire Weis 
Dent Macdonald Westland 
Derounian Mack, Wash. Wharton 

Mailliard Widnall 
Devine Martin Wilson 
Dixon Mason Withrow 
Donohue May Younger 
Dooley Merrow Zablocki 

NAYS—231 

Abernethy Andrews Baring 
Addonizio Anfuso Barr 
Albert Ashmore Barrett 
Alexander Aspinall Bass, Tenn, 
Alford Baker Beckworth 


May 7 
Bennett, Fla. Hays Mich. 
Blatnik Healey Oliver 
Blitch Hébert 
Hemphill Patman 
Bolling Perkins 
Bonner Holifieid Pfost 
Bowles Holland Pilcher 
Boykin Holtzman Poage 
Boyle Horan Porter 
Huddleston Powell 
Hull 
Brewster Ikard Price 
Brock Irwin Prokop 
Brooks. Tex Jarman Pucinski 
Brown, Ga. Johnson, Calif. Quigley 
Brown, Mo. Johnson, Colo. Rabaut 
Buckley Johnson, Wis. Rains 
Burdick Jones, Ala. Randall 
Burke, Ky. Jones, Mo. Reece, Tenn. 
Burleson Karsten Reuss 
Byrne. Pa Karth Rhodes, Pa. 
Cannon Kasem Riley 
Carnahan Kastenmeier Rivers, Alaska 
Carter Kelly Rivers, S.C. 
Chelf Keogh berts 
Coad Kilday Rogers, Colo 
Coffin King, Calif. * 
Cohelan Utah ' 
Cook Kluczynski Rooney 
Cooley Kowalski Roosevelt 
Daniels Landrum Rostenkowski 
Davis, Ga Lankford Roush 
Davis, Tenn Lennon Rutherford 
Dawson Levering Santangelo 
Delaney Libonati Saund 
Denton Loser Selden 
Dingell McCormack Shelley 
Dollinger McDowell Sheppard 
Dorn, S.C. McFall Shipley 
Dowdy McGovern Sikes 
Doyle McMillan Sisk 
Durham McSween Smith, Iowa 
Edmondson Mack, Ill Smith, Miss. 
Elliott Madden Spence 
Everett Magnuson Steed 
Mahon Stratton 
Fallon Stubblefield 
Farbstein Matthews Sullivan 
Fascell Metcalf Teller 
Feighan Meyer Thomas 
Fisher Miller, Thom La. 
Flynn Clement W. Thompson, N. J. 
Flynt Miller, Thompson, Tex. 
Foley George P. Thorn 
Forand 18 Toll 
Forrester Mitchell Trimbie 
Fountain Moeller Ullman 
Frazier Montoya Udall 
Friedel Moorhead Vanik 
Galagher Morris, N. Mex. Vinson 
Garmatz Morris, Okla. Wampler 
Gathings Morrison Watts 
George Moss Whitener 
Granahan Moulder Whitten 
Grant Multer Wier 
Green, Oreg. Murphy Williams 
Green, Pa Murray Winstead 
Griffiths Natcher Wolf 
Hagen Nix Wright 
Hall Norrell Yates 
Hargis O'Brien, Ill Young 
Harmon O'Brien, N.Y. Zelenko 
Harris O'Hara, II. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 
Machrowicz 
NOT VOTING -19 
Anderson, Hess Meader 
Mont. Hosmer Pillion 
Barden Johansen Rodino 
Bush Johnson, Md. Teague, Tex. 
Celler Kirwan Tollefson 
Colmer Kitchin Willis 
Diggs McGinley 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hosmer for, with Mr. Rodino against. 

Mr. Meader for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Willis against. 

Mr. Bush for, with Mr. Kitchin against. 

Mr. Johansen for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Pillion for, with Mr. Kirwan against. 


Until further notice: 


5 Tollefson with Mr. Johnson of Mary- 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is the 
question on the passage of the bill or 
520 8 engrossment and passage of the 

The SPEAKER. A motion to recom- 
mit is not in order until the bill has 
been engrossed; and a motion to recom- 
mit comes just before the final passage 
and the House has just voted on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. When 
the motion to recommit was made, I did 
not know whether the bill had been 
engrossed or not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put the 
question on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill some time ago and the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I did not hear the engross- 
ment word. 

The SPEAKER. The word was stated 
when the question was put, whether the 
gentleman heard it or not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I did 
not hear it. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 245, nays 170, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 17, as follows: 


[Roll No. 40] 
YEAS—245 

Abbitt Davis, Ga. Hogan 
Abernethy Davis, Tenn. Holifield 
Addonizio Dawson Holland 
Albert Delaney Holtzman 
Alexander Denton Horan 
Alford Dingell Huddleston 
Andrews Dollinger Hull 
Anfuso Dorn, S. C. Ikard 
Ashmore Dowdy Irwin 
Aspinall Downing Jarman 
Baker Doyle Jennings 
Baring Durham Johnson, Calif. 
Barr Edmondson Johnson, Colo. 
Barrett Elliott Johnson, Wis. 
Bass, Tenn. Everett Jones, Ala. 
Beckworth Evins Jones, Mo. 
Bennett, Fla. Fallon Karsten 
Blatnik Farbstein Karth 
Blitch Fascell Kasem 
Boggs Feighan Kastenmeier 
Bolling Pisher Kee 
Bonner Fiynn Kelly 
Bowles Flynt Keogh 
Boykin Foley Kilday 
Boyle Forand King, Calif. 
Brademas Forrester King, Utah 
Breeding Fountain Kluczynski 
Brewster Frazier Kowalski 
Brock Friedel Landrum 
Brooks, La. Gallagher Lankford 
Brooks, Tex. Garmatz Lennon 
Brown, Ga Gathings Levering 
Brown, Mo. George Libonati 
Buckley Granahan Loser 
Burdick Grant McCormack 
Burke, Ky. Gray McDowell 
Burleson Green, Oreg. McFall 
Byrne, Pa. Green, Pa. McGinley 
Cannon Griffiths McGovern 
Carnahan Hagen McSween 
Carter Mack, III. 
Chelf Hardy Madden 
Coad Hargis Magnuson 
Coffin Harmon Mahon 
Cohelan Harris Marshall 
Cook Harrison Matthews 
Cooley Hays Metcalf 
Corbett Healey Meyer 

nni Hébert er, 
Daniels Hemphill Clement W. 
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Miller, Price Spence 
ý Prokop Staggers 
Mills Pucinski Steed 
Mitchell Quigley Stratton 
Moeller Rabaut Stubblefield 
Montoya Rains Sullivan 
Moorhead Randall Teller 
Morris, N. Mex. Reece, Tenn Thomas 
Morris, Okla, Reuss Thompson, La. 
Morrison Rhodes, Pa Thompson, N.J. 
Moss Riley Thompson, Tex. 
Moulder Rivers, Alaska Thornberry 
Multer Rivers, S. C. Toll 
Murphy Roberts Trimble 
Murray Rogers, Colo. Udall 
Natcher Rogers, Mass. Ullman 
Nix Rooney Vanik 
Norrell Roosevelt Vinson 
O'Brien, III Rostenkowski Wampler 
O'Brien, N. Y. Roush Watts 
O'Hara, Ill Rutherford Whitener 
O'Hara, Mich. Santangelo Whitten 
O'Ko und Wier 
Oliver Selden Williams 
Passman Shelley Winstead 
Patman Sheppard Wolf 
Perkins Shipley Wright 
Pfost Sikes Yates 
Pilcher Sisk Young 
Poage Slack Zablocki 
Porter Smith. Iowa Zelenko 
Powell Smith, Miss. 
Preston Smith, Va 
NAYS—170 
Adair Dorn, N.Y. Miller, N.Y. 
Alger Duiski Milliken 
Allen Dwyer Minshall 
Andersen, Fenton Monagan 
Minn. Fino Moore 
Arends Flood Morgan 
Ashley Fogarty Mumma 
Auchincloss Ford Nelsen 
Avery Frelinghuysen Norblad 
Ayres Fulton O'Neill 
Bailey Gary Osmers 
Baldwin Gavin Ostertag 
Barry Giaimo Pelly 
Bass, N. H. Glenn Philbin 
Bates Griffin Pirnie 
Baumhart Gross Poft 
Becker Gubser Quie 
Belcher Haley Ray 
Bennett, Mich. Halleck Rees, Kans. 
Bentley Halpern Rhodes, Ariz. 
Berry Hechler Riehlman 
Betts Henderson Robison 
Boland Herlong Rogers. Fla. 
Bolton Hiestand Rogers, Tex. 
Bosch Hoeven St. George 
Bow Hoffman, Il. Saylor 
Bray Hoffman, Mich, Schenck 
Broomfield Holt Scherer 
Brown, Ohio Jackson Schwengel 
Broyhill Jensen Scott 
Budge Jonas Short 
Burke, Mass. Judd Siler 
Byrnes, Wis. Kearns Simpson, III. 
Cahill Keith Simpson, Pa. 
Canfield Kilburn Smith, Calif. 
Casey Kilgore Smith, Kans. 
Cederberg Knox Springer 
Chamberlain Lafore Taber 
Chenoweth Laird Taylor 
Chiperfield Lane Teague, Calif. 
Church Langen Thomson, Wyo. 
Clark Latta Tollefson 
Collier Lesinski Tuck 
Conte Lindsay Utt 
Cramer Lipscomb Van Pelt 
Curtin McCulloch Van Zandt 
Curtis, Mass. McDonough Wainwright 
Curtis, Mo McIntire Wallhauser 
Daddario McMillan Walter 
Dague Macdonald Weaver 
Dent Mack, Wash. Weis 
Derounian Mailliard Westland 
Derwinski Martin Wharton 
Devine Mason Widnall 
Dixon May Wilson 
Donohue Merrow Withrow 
Dooley Michel Younger 
ANSWERED “PRESENT” —1 
Machrowicz 
NOT VOTING—17 
Anderson, Diggs Kitchin 
Mont. Hess Meader 
Barden Hosmer Pillion 
Bush Johansen Rodino 
Celler Johnson, Md. Teague, Tex. 
Colmer Kirwan Willis 
So the bill was passed. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Willis for, with Mr. Hess against. 
Mr. Rodino for, with Mr. Hosmer against. 
Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Meader against. 
Mr. Kitchin for, with Mr. Bush against. 
Mr. Colmer for, with Mr, Johansen against. 
Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Pillion against. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members have permission to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1960 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations may have un- 
til midnight Friday to file a privileged 
report on the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation bill for 1960. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on calendar Wednesday 
next be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


INCOME LIMITATIONS OF WIDOWS 
OF VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, a widow of 
a World War I veteran, now receiving a 
pension, is restricted by law as to the 
amount of money she can earn to sup- 
plement her pension. 

If she is alone, she can earn up to 
$1,400. 

If she has a child, she is permitted to 
earn up to $2,700. These figures are as 
old-fashioned as the depression, when all 
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monetary values were reduced to the low- 
est possible common denominator. Ad- 
justed to the present day cost of living 
with its built-in expenses that will never 
decline to any appreciable extent, they 
have the effect of a ceiling toward which 
the floor is rising, thereby depriving pen- 
sioners of the income space that is 
necessary to maintain life. 

Waiving for the time being any dis- 
cussion as to the need of ceilings in the 
first place, I think that there is common 
ground for agreeing that the present 
ceilings are utterly unrealistic. They 
were established at a time when the 
prices of food and clothing and shelter, 
as well as other necessities, were much 
lower than they are today. Their rigid- 
ity is depreciating the pension-income- 
limitation formula and is the cause of 
considerable hardship for the widows of 
World War I veterans, and their de- 
pendents. 

As the pensions themselves are lack- 
ing in substance, the additional elbow 
room of the widow's earnings become a 
matter of vital concern to her. 

The present law says that the World 
War I widow cannot earn more than 
$26.92 per week, to supplement her 
meager pension. If she should break 
through this ceiling her pension would 
be reduced correspondingly. 

As her pension amounts to approxi- 
mately $11.63 per week—if there are no 
children by the deceased veteran—her 
pension plus income is limited to a total 
of $38.55 per week. That is, if her hus- 
band’s death was not the result of a 
service-connected disability. 

Thirty-eight dollars and fifty-five 
cents per week is less than the minimum 
wage. It is not a living income. 

Many of these widows want to go on 
working, not only to meet their current 
living expenses, but to build up their own 
social security accounts during the few 
working years remaining for them. 

One unforeseen effect of the present 
pension law, is to deny them the employ- 
ment and income opportunities that are 
available to women of their age whose 
late husbands never served in World 
War I. 

This is a regrettable and unintended 
form of discrimination. In these unfor- 
tunate circumstances, their only re- 
course is to petition the Congress for an 
upward revision of the income-limitation 
ceilings. 

Unlike so many other problems of our 
times, this request does not involve extra 
appropriations by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It simply calls for an amendment 
of the United States Code to permit more 
freedom of opportunity for the deserving 
widows of World War I, by raising the 
income limitation of a widow without 
child, from $1,400 to $2,400, and of a 
widow with a child, from $2,700 to $3,800. 


INCREMENTAL PRICE SUPPORTS 
FOR SMALL GRAIN CROPS 
Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 


There was no objection, 
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Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not preface these remarks which ac- 
company my introduction of a small 
grain bill today with a statement of the 
many problems facing our farm people 
today, as is usually the custom. Any- 
one who is not aware by now of these 
problems and their importance will not 
be alerted by my setting them forth 
again. And those who are aware of the 
situation are not demanding words; 
they are demanding that we do some- 
thing about agriculture. It is in this 
spirit and for this purpose that I have 
introduced this proposed legislation. 

The need for this kind of legislation 
has become more necessary because of 
recent reductions in price supports of 
barley, oats, rye, soybeans, flax, and 
grain sorghums by the Department of 
Agriculture. These reductions will mean 
a corresponding reduction in 1959 cash 
income to the farmer of 17 percent or 
$436 million as compared to 1958, if we 
have an average crop. This is a situa- 
tion which I definitely feel should not 
be repeated in 1960. Therefore, I have 
introduced this legislation which will 
increase the gross and net income of the 
individual farmer, thus providing him 
with a more fair share of the national 
income. At the same time, it will help 
reduce the surpluses which are presently 
depressing the prices of these crops and 
costing the taxpayer so much. 

The bill does this through a system 
of incremental price supports, very 
simple to put into operation and admin- 
istrate, and identical to the proposal 
which I made relative to wheat on Feb- 
ruary 26. Taken together, these pro- 
posals provide a complete farm program 
for those farmers engaged in the pro- 
duction of grains. 

Under the system of incremental price 
supports in the bill which I introduced 
today, the producer of any combination 
of the above-mentioned small grains, 
plus corn, would receive a higher parity 
level, up to and including 100 percent 
of parity, for voluntarily reducing his 
average production of these crops, as il- 
lustrated by the following table: 

If the percentage of his acreage average 
withdrawn from production is not less than 


5, his level of price support shall be 70 per- 
cent of the parity price. 

If the percentage of his acreage average 
withdrawn from production is not less than 
10, his level of price support shall be 80 per- 
cent of the parity price. 

If the percentage of his acreage average 
withdrawn from production is not less than 
15, his level of price support shall be 90 per- 
cent of the parity price. 

If the percentage of his acreage average 
withdrawn from production is not less than 
20, his level of price support shall be 100 per- 
cent of the parity price. 


The acreage average referred to above 
would be the average acreage which a 
farmer has devoted to the production of 
any combination of these crops during 
the past 3 years. You can see from the 
table that he would get a higher price in 
proportion to his efforts in reducing his 
production from this average. This 
would in turn, of course, reduce the sur- 


pluses which plague our entire farm 
economy today. 
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Let me emphasize that this is a volun- 
tary program. A farmer would achieve 
100 percent of parity if he chose to re- 
duce his average production by 20 per- 
cent; he would achieve 80 percent of 
parity if he chose to reduce his average 
production by 10 percent; he would 
achieve 60 percent of parity, the pres- 
ent level, if he chose not to participate 
in the program at all. The fact that 
this program is optional is very impor- 
tant. It gives the farmer both the op- 
portunity and the responsibility to 
achieve a higher and more fair price in 
return for his efforts in attempting to 
reduce the surplus problem. This, I feel, 
is the way it should be. 

Two other provisions of the bill should 
be mentioned. Acreage voluntarily with- 
drawn from production could not be used 
for the planting of any other crop or for 
grazing, so as not to aggravate any other 
surplus problems. And acreage reserve 
payments to help the farmer pay the 
expense of taking this land out of pro- 
duction and maintaining it would be pro- 
vided at a rate not to exceed $10 an acre 
per year. 

I have stated in these and other re- 
marks that there is a need for providing 
the farmer with the opportunity to 
achieve a more fair share of the na- 
tional income. Some of you may be 
wondering what is meant by this con- 
tention. To illustrate, the average per 
capita income of our farm population in 
1958 was $1,068, while the average per 
capita income of our nonfarm popula- 
tion during the same year was $2,034. 
This, you can see, is a difference of $966. 
These figures were released in February 
of this year by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service of the Department, and it is 
ironical that in the same report were 
these words: 

Part of the prospective decline in income 
from farming [this year] may be offset by 
increased farm family income from nonfarm 
sources as industrial wage rates and job op- 


portunities for farm people continue to im- 
prove. 


Something is obviously out of step 
here, and this dangerous trend, which 
seems to be becoming more and more 
pronounced each year, must be stopped 
if we are to preserve our national pro- 
ductivity of food and fiber. For these 
are the very essentials on which our en- 
tire life and economy rest. 

My bill, I believe, can go a long way 
toward improving this situation. It 
does provide the farmer engaged in the 
production of these grains with the op- 
portunity to achieve a higher gross and 
net income—a more fair share of the na- 
tional income. And at the same time it 
will be reducing the surpluses which are 
costing our taxpayers so much and pre- 
venting the farmer from achieving a de- 
cent price for his products. 

About the surpluses of these grains— 
they have not increased a great deal 
during the last few years. In the case of 
oats, for example, the increase during 
the years 1948 through 1957 has been 
only 35 million bushels. And in these 
years, our production has not been as 
large as the disappearance through do- 
mestic use and exports. This is a situ- 
ation about which I plan to have more 
to say in a few days. 
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I believe I have stated sufficiently 
above the reasons why I respectfully 
urge the passage of this legislation. 


TAX AVERAGING 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced today a bill 
designed to provide for an averaging 
taxable income. This bill would add a 
new section to subchapter Q of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. The pres- 
ent subchapter Q allows a readjustment 
of tax between years for a few specific 
types of income which may be received 
in 1 year but are partly attributable to 
a prior period. For example, such 
treatment is accorded for concentration 
of income from (a) employment which 
has covered 36 months or more, (b) de- 
velopment of an invention or artistic 
work which has covered 24 months or 
more, (c) back pay under certain condi- 
tions, and (d) compensatory damages 
awarded in civil action for infringement 
of a patent issued by the United States. 
This bill would introduce broader and 
quite different principles from those un- 
derlying the present subchapter Q. 

The bill would provide in general for 
the averaging of total taxable income 
over a 6-year period for an individual 
whose taxable income in the current year 
exceeds 150 percent of his average tax- 
able income for the 5 immediately pre- 
ceding years. Individuals who qualify 
would be permitted, in effect, to spread 
back the part of the current year’s total 
income that exceeds 150 percent of the 
5-year average in six equal parts cover- 
ing the year of receipt in the 5 preceding 
years. The total tax due in the sixth 
or current year would be the sum of (a) 
the current year tax on an amount equal 
to 150 percent of the average income for 
the 5-year period, (b) the additional tax 
on one-sixth of the excess income which 
is added as an increment to income of 
the current year, and (c) the additional 
taxes resulting from spreading one-sixth 
of the excess income back as an incre- 
ment to the income of each of the 5 years 
in the base period. 

In computing the average income in 
the 5-year base period, years without 
income or with deficits would be per- 
mitted to have only limited effect. Tax- 
able income for averaging purposes in 
any of these years must be derived from 
an adjusted gross income at least equal 
to $3,000, plus the taxpayer's personal 
exemptions. For example, if in any year 
in the base period a married person with 
two dependents has an adjusted gross 
income below $5,400—$3,000 plus $2,400 
of exemptions—he must raise it to that 
amount before computing his average 
taxable income. Thus, averaging would 
not be available to persons whose ad- 
justed gross income is below this as- 
sumed income floor. 
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Under my bill the taxpayer would ap- 
ply the averaging procedure to any num- 
ber of successive years if the income 
to be averaged is high enough to meet 
the 150 percent of average income test. 
However, once the income of any year 
is adjusted under the averaging proce- 
dure, the adjusted figure would be used 
for all purposes of averaging in subse- 
quent years. 


USE OF PRIVATE BENEFIT PLANS IN 
LIEU OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced today a bill to 
amend section 202 of the Social Security 
Act by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: ‘Individuals 
Having Benefit Plans in Lieu of Social 
Security.” The new section would pro- 
vide that notwithstanding any other 
provision of this title, no individual shall 
be entitled to any benefit under this sec- 
tion if such individual, or the individual 
on the basis of whose wages and self- 
employment income such benefits would 
be payable, but for this paragraph, is 
entitled or can become eligible to bene- 
fit under any insurance policy in lieu of 
social security as defined in section 1433, 
subsection (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, or under a retirement plan in lieu 
of social security as defined in section 
1433 subsection (e) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. 

I have further asked that no individ- 
ual shall be subject to the tax imposed 
by section 480 with respect to any period 
in which he has in effect an insurance 
policy in lieu of social security as defined 
in section 1433(a) or is subject to a re- 
tirement plan in lieu of social security as 
defined in section 1433(e). The bill 
also includes the proviso that no in- 
dividual shall be subject to the tax im- 
posed by section 1400 with respect to 
any period in which he has in effect 
an insurance policy in lieu of social se- 
curity as defined in section 1433, subsec- 
tion (a) or is subject to a retirement 
plan in lieu of social security as defined 
in section 1433(b). Also the bill in- 
cludes the provision that no employer 
shall be subject to the tax imposed by 
section 1410 with respect to having any 
individual in his employ during any 
period in which such individual has in 
effect an insurance policy in lieu of social 
security as defined in section 1433, sub- 
section (a) or is subject to a retirement 
plan in lieu of social security as defined 
in section 1433(b). The bill defines 
clearly, I hope, benefit plans in lieu of 
social security. Section (a) a definition 
of the insurance policy in lieu of social 
security. Section (b) the retirement 
plan in lieu of social security, and sec- 
tion (c) the reinstatement of social 
security coverage upon lapse or termina- 
tion of a benefit plan in lieu of social 
security. 
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I suggest this amendment to our Social 
Security Act with the thought in mind 
that by so doing we might continue to 
encourage those citizens who desire to 
provide for their own retirement secu- 
rity by either participating in a company 
retirement plan or by the private pur- 
chase of an insurance policy in lieu of 
social security as defined by the terms of 
the bill. I am convinced that the phi- 
losophy of the framers of the Social Se- 
curity Act acted to fill a vital need of our 
population—that of economic security, 
for our later years; but I also believe that 
there are many segments of our popula- 
tion who wish and desire to provide in 
their own way for the security of their 
later years, and I believe that we should 
encourage those people who desire to 
participate in their own retirement pro- 
gram with their employer or who wish to 
purchase insurance to do so: Thus with 
the passage of this bill the individual 
will have the opportunity to choose be- 
tween the retirement plan as suggested 
by our present Social Security Act and 
one of their own choosing. In so doing, I 
believe we are encouraging personal 
initiative and are giving the people a 
wider choice of retirement programs. I 
am hopeful that this bill will be passed 
this year. 


TO ENCOURAGE SMALL BUSINESS 
TO ENGAGE IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CurtIs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced today a bill de- 
signed to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to encourage small busi- 
ness concerns to engage in foreign trade. 

Sections 921 and 922 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S. C. A. Sec- 
tions 921 and 922) are commonly re- 
ferred to as the Western Hemisphere 
Trade Corporation Law. The original 
act, which was passed in 1939, was re- 
stricted to corporations trading in only 
Pan-American countries. In reporting 
out this bill, the Senate report stated 
that “It is a wise policy to encourage the 
formation of such corporations for the 
purpose of stimulating American trade 
abroad.” In 1942 the scope of this act 
was broadened to include trade through 
the entire Western Hemisphere. The 
purpose of this act is quite clearly set 
forth in the following statement in Sen- 
ate Report No. 1631 of the 77th Con- 
gress: 

American corporations trading in foreign 
countries within the Western Hemisphere 
are placed at a considerable competitive dis- 
advantage with foreign corporations under 
the tax rates provided by the bill. To al- 
leviate this competitive inequality, the com- 
mittee bill relieves such corporations from 
surtax liability. To obtain this relief 95 
percent of the gross income of such com- 
panies must be from sources outside the 
United States. Moreover, 90 percent of 
their income must be from the active con- 
duct of a trade or business. 
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In order to qualify for the benefits of 
this act, the following conditions must 
be met: 

First. The taxpayer must be a do- 
mestic corporation. 

Second. All of its business must be 
done in any one or more Western 
Hemisphere countries. 

Third. Ninety-five percent or more of 
its gross income for the 3-year period 
immediately preceding the close of the 
taxable year must have been derived 
from sources outside the United States. 

Fourth. Ninety-two percent or more 
of its gross income for such period must 
have been derived from the active con- 
duct of a trade or business. 

The effect of this act is to give the 
exporter a tax benefit of approximately 
14 percent if he can qualify. The con- 
ditions 1, 2, and 4 are not too difficult 
to meet. The normal practice is to or- 
ganize a subsidiary corporation to 
handle only Western Hemisphere export 
business. The third condition is the one 
which has received the most criticism 
and is one which, under the present in- 
terpretation by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, discriminates against small 
business. In October of 1947, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue adopted the “pas- 
sage of title’ rule in interpreting the 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corporation 
Law. The effect of this interpretation is 
to require that “passage of title” to ex- 
ports take place abroad as a prerequisite 
to qualification of the exporting com- 
pany for tax relief under this act. As 
a result, the small business concern en- 
gaged in export trade which normally 
does not maintain a foreign warehouse 
or other facilities, and must of necessity 
arrange for the passage of title in this 
country, is deprived of the benefits of 
this act. 

My bill, Mr. Speaker, makes two 
changes which will benefit small business. 
The more important is the change in 
the definition of “income derived from 
sources other than sources within the 
United States.” The present interpreta- 
tion of the Treasury Department re- 
stricts the definition to include only 
transactions where title passes outside 
the United States. This bill would ex- 
tend the definition to include cases 
where the products are sold “for use or 
consumption in and actually shipped in 
due course to a Western Hemisphere 
country.” This effect of this would be 
to permit concerns, especially small bus- 
iness concerns, to take advantage of this 
act without maintaining a foreign ex- 
port office solely for the purpose of pas- 
sage of title.” 

The second change contained in this 
bill which is of benefit to small business 
is the cut in the period of time necessary 
for eligibility under the act. The pres- 
ent law provides that “95 percent or 
more of its gross income for the 3-year 
period” shall be derived from sources 
outside the United States. The proposed 
bill would cut this period from 3 years 
to 1 year. This should be more attrac- 
tive to the small business concern giving 
consideration to entering this field. 

In my opinion this bill is in accord 
with the original intention of the West- 
ern Hemisphere Trade Corporation Act, 
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and that it will give to small business 
some of the same benefits which are 
now, under existing interpretation, eco- 
nomically restricted to large business 
concerns. 

I am hopeful Congress will pass this 
bill this session. 


THE 35TH ANNIVERSARY OF MR. J. 
EDGAR HOOVER AS DIRECTOR OF 
THE FBI 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a most happy anniversary of an 
outstanding public servant—the 35th an- 
niversary of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover as Di- 
rector of the FBI. I know all of you will 
want to join with me in wishing him our 
heartfelt best wishes. He is truly the 
servant of servants—a man who has 
devoted his whole life for the welfare of 
his country. 

On May 10, Mr. Hoover can look back 
on a generation of splendid accomplish- 
ment as Director of the FBI. From a 
graft-ridden agency in 1924, Mr. Hoover 
has made the FBI a towering figure of 
integrity, esteemed around the world for 
scrupulous honesty and dedication to 
service. The very name “FBI” has be- 
come a household word in America for 
the pinnacle of moral accomplishment. 
The traditions of this great organization 
are inextricably interwoven into the 
texture of American life. 

The FBI is Mr. Hoover. This gallant 
gentleman has instilled his dynamic 
spirit into his employees. Wherever you 
meet the men and women of the FBI, 
you meet in part the spirit of Mr. Hoover. 
His high standards have become part of 
their lives. That is why the FBI, more 
than any other Government agency, has 
become a “we” organization—all work- 
ing together for the common good. 

Mr. Hoover would be the last man to 
personally claim credit for any of the 
accomplishments of the FBI. He is a 
humble man. At all times he gives full 
recognition to the devoted service of his 
associates. He makes quite specific that 
only through the zeal, enthusiasm, and 
courage of his fellow employees can the 
FBI conquer the jobs ahead. This is 
indeed a fitting insight into the person- 
ality of this great man. 

Often you have heard the expression 
“mark of an FBI man.” ‘This is a com- 
pliment which many other agencies, both 
in the Government and in private busi- 
ness, would like to emulate. It means 
intelligent employees, of good reputation, 
moral character, and blameless back- 
grounds. They are men eager to make 
the FBI a career, realizing that only in 
service to a higher good can they gain 
the most in life. 

The ability of Mr. Hoover to transmit 
his engaging and dynamic personality to 
others is part of the secret of his suc- 
cess. In large measure he has trans- 
mitted that personality beyond his own 
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organization—to America at large. 
Thousands of young boys and girls hold 
Mr. Hoover and his G-men in the high- 
est regard. They have nothing but 
praise for the great traditions of the 
FBI. Men and women—in all ranks of 
life—accord respect to this man who has 
held his high office continuously for three 
and one-half decades. They have seen 
him in times of peace and in times of 
war. They have seen him fight the 
criminal and the subversive. They have 
seen him mount one emergency after an- 
other. Thatis why they love and respect 
him—they know the wonderful qualities 
which are in his heart. 

In this age of bitter strain, when com- 
munism is attacking from both within 
and without, America draws strength 
from the knowledge that the FBI is on 
the job. Let not the hearts of our cit- 
izens be troubled, J. Edgar Hoover is at 
the helm. This reassurance brings a 
tonic of great satisfaction. When all 
else may be shifting sands, the FBI stands 
firm—a bulwark against both the spy 
and the criminal. 

We are delighted that he is still on 
the job. Many lesser men may have de- 
sired to give up. But that is not part of 
the makeup of this man. Not at all. 
He does not know what the word “quit” 
means. In 1917, as a very young man, 
he joined the Department of Justice: 
Today, over 40 years later, he shows the 
same tenacity and energy in getting the 
job done. That is a hallmark of the FBI. 

It is not a matter of compensating 
Mr. Hoover in terms of money or mate- 
rial rewards. He is not the type of per- 
son who thinks in such terms. Rather 
our best tribute to him is a sincere 
“thank you” for a job well done—and the 
hope that he can serve many more years, 
In that all patriotic Americans can 
heartily join. 


HEARINGS ON SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Subcom- 
mittee No. 1 of the House Small Business 
Committee, of which subcommittee I 
have the honor to be chairman, will hold 
hearings on the Small Business Admin- 
istration this coming week, May 11 
through May 13. I am aware of the 
great interest which my colleagues have 
in the operations of this agency and in 
view of this I am inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the press release of 
the Small Business Committee in regard 
to the scheduled hearings. 


SHALL WE TOLERATE PRACTICES 
WHICH DESTROY COMPETITION? 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us who are fighting to preserve our sys- 
tem of free and competitive enterprise 
are much disturbed about the position 
representatives of big business are taking 
regarding the use of monopolistic prac- 
tices, including the practice of price dis- 
crimination. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that they insist upon the law being 
left so that big business firms may con- 
tinue to exercise their great economic 
power in using the practice of price dis- 
crimination to destroy small business 
firms, substantially lessen competition, 
and enhance the growth of monopolies. 

For several years I and others who 
have struggled in the interests of small 
business and a free and competitive en- 
terprise system have urged the enact- 
ment of legislation provided for by H.R. 
11. In brief, such legislation would tend 
to restrict the use of the practice of price 
discrimination by big business firms 
where the effect would be to substan- 
tially lessen competition and tend to 
create monopolies, even though the large 
firms practicing price discrimination did 
so with good intentions and for some 
good purpose—in other words, acted in 
good faith with the economic result of 
destroying competition. 

Our efforts to secure enactment of this 
legislation have been opposed by repre- 
sentatives of big business firms in many 
ways. They have included a great flood 
of propaganda against our proposals to 
strengthen our antitrust laws in that 
respect. Arguments in such propaganda 
are so devious that they appealed to the 
unsuspecting. Innocent and well-mean- 
ing people have been confused. Some 
have been led to believe that H.R. 11 
would prevent competition. The propa- 
ganda has been so artful that it has 
been with difficulty that anyone could 
demonstrative its fallacy. However, re- 
cently an editorial appeared in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, entitled, 
“The Battle Over S. 11.” S. 11 is the 
Senate companion bill of H.R. 11. That 
editorial in the Journal of Commerce 
took the position that “good faith” 
meeting of a competitor’s price should 
continue to be an absolute defense to an 
action challenging destructive monopo- 
listic discriminatory pricing practices. 
The editorial closed with the conclusion 
that Congress should reject once and for 
all the proposals which had been made 
to strengthen our antitrust laws against 
price discrimination destructive of com- 
petition, 

From these circumstances it is clear 
that the naked issue of whether H.R. 11 
and S. 11 should be enacted into law is, 
like the bills themselves, quite simple. It 
is this: “Shall we tolerate practices 
which destroy competition and create 
monopolies even when those practices 
are based on good intentions?” In an 
effort to sharpen and make clearer that 
issue, on April 22, 1959, I wrote Mr. H. E. 
Luedicke, editor of the Journal of Com- 
merce, 80 Varick Street, New York, N. Y., 
and criticized the editorial policy of the 
Journal of Commerce for its support of 
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practices which destroy competition and 
create monopolies. Also, I challenged 
the editor of that great newspaper to 
utilize its power and influence for the 
good of the public interest in the cause 
against practices promotive of monopoly. 
In that connection, I invited the Jour- 
nal of Commerce to suggest language for 
inclusion in legislative proposals that 
would, if enacted, effectively bring a halt 
to price discrimination practices threat- 
ening our free competitive enterprise 
system. 

On Tuesday, May 5, 1959, the Journal 
of Commerce, in accordance with my re- 
quest, published, on its editorial page, 
most of the letter I had written to Mr. 
Luedicke, April 22, 1959. Also, at that 
time there appeared a new editorial on 
the same page, entitled, “Sorry, Mr. PAT- 
Max, * * but we cannot join you in your 
fight for what you call the public inter- 
est in price legislation.” 

This editorial, which appeared in the 
Journal of Commerce May 5, 1959, re- 
plied to my request for suggestions and 
legislative proposals which, if enacted, 
would effectively bring a halt to these 
price discriminatory practices threaten- 
ing our free and competitive enterprise 
system. That reply appeared in the fol- 
lowing words: 

You asked in your letter to us which is re- 

printed on this page: “What language would 
you suggest for inclusion in such proposals?” 
And you explain that you are interested in 
proposals “that would, if enacted, effective- 
ly bring to a halt these practices which 
threaten our free competitive enterprise 
4 ” 
Such a direct question deserves a direct an- 
swer. We would simply delete three lines 
from your controversial bill. Using the com- 
mittee print H.R. 11, we would cut the lines 
16, 17, and 18 on page 2 which read “that 
unless the effect of the discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce, in any section of the country.” 


When that proposal of the Journal of 
Commerce is read in the light of the full 
text of H.R. 11, it is better understood. 
Therefore, the entire text of the sub- 
stances of H.R. 11 is quoted as follows: 


Upon proof being made, at any hearing on 
a complaint under this section, that there 
has been discrimination in price or services 
or facilities furnished, the burden of reput- 
ting the prima facie case thus made by 
showing justification shall be upon the per- 
son charged with a violation of this section, 
and unless justification shall be affirmatively 
shown, the Commission is authorized to is- 
sue an order terminating the discrimina- 
tion: Provided, however, That unless the 
effect of the discrimination may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition or tend to cre- 
ate a monopoly in any line of commerce, in 
any section of the country, it shall be a 
complete defense for a seller to show that 
his lower price or the furnishing of services 
or facilities to any purchaser or purchasers 
was made in good faith to meet an equally 
low price of a competitor, or the services of 
facilities furnished by a competitor. 


It is easy for one to see that if H.R. 11 
should be amended as proposed by the 
Journal of Commerce it would not 
strengthen the antitrust laws. Instead 
it would immeasurably weaken such laws 
further. That further weakening would 
be accomplished by writing into statu- 
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tory law a provision that a firm may dis- 
criminate in price regardless of the fact 
that the effect of the discrimination 
would be to substantially lessen compe- 
tition or tend to create a monopoly. In 
other words, the Journal of Commerce 
proposes the enactment of H.R. 11, but 
only with the qualification that it be 
amended so as to permit big business 
firms to continue the practice of price 
discrimination with the result of sub- 
stantially lessening competition and 
tending to create monopoly. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that I be permitted 
to revise and extend my remarks by in- 
serting at this point copies of the edi- 
torial entitled, “The Battle Over S. 11” 
as it appeared in the Journal of Com- 
merce March 31, 1959, my letter April 
22, 1959, to Mr. H. E. Luedicke, editor, 
Journal of Commerce, and the editorial 
entitled, “Sorry, Mr. Parman,” which 
appeared in the Journal of Commerce, 
Tuesday, May 5, 1959. 

The materials referred to are as fol- 
lows: 

THE BATTLE Over S. 11 

Everybody seems agreed that good faith 
meeting of a competitor’s prices should con- 
tinue to be an absolute defense to a charge 
of violation of the price discrimination pro- 
visions of the Robinson-Patman Act, 

On the surface even S. 11 and H.R, 11— 
the two companion bills now before Congress 
which are designed to strengthen the Rob- 
inson-Patman Anti-Price Discrimination 
Act—seem quite reasonable in this respect, 
They only propose to restrict the good faith 
defense where the effect of a price discrim- 
ination may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to create monopoly. 

This would hardly explain what all the 
shooting was about in the recent hearings 
on this bill before the Antitrust tnd Monop- 
oly Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and the House Commerce Com- 
mittee over the past few weeks. 

The rub is—and it explains the bitterness 
of the legislative struggle over S. 11 this 
year—that the phrase “may be substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly,” if read fast, seems to require 
only that there be a reasonable possibility” 
that the discrimination “may” lessen com- 
petition. Since such a finding could be 
made in practically any situation in which 
a case is brought, it logically follows that 
the proposed legislation would virtually 
eliminate the good faith defense. 

If our economy is to be truly competitive, 
& businessman must have the right to meet, 
within the boundaries of the good faith 
defense, a competitor's lower price. Re- 
stricting this right, as proposed by S, 11, is 
contrary to our basic antitrust policy. 

As Alex Akerman of the law firm of Ship- 
ley, Akerman, & Pickett of Washington, 
D.C, and Atlanta, Ga., said in testimony 
before the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate: Although S. 11 would 
severely restrict the sellers’ freedom of com- 
petition, the bill would not necessarily elim- 
inate competitive injury. And he also 
stressed that “the good faith meeting of 
competition-defense is not a loophole that 
permits subversion of the legitimate goals 
of the Robinson-Patman Act.” 

What makes this year’s fight over S. 11 
different from earlier episodes is that, for the 
first time, the buyers have been getting into 
the act. They are holding that S. 11 will 
have a tendency to place limitations on the 
opportunity to buy, and therefore will raise 
the prices of the commodities purchased 
by wholesalers or retailers and ultimately 
force higher costs on the cansuming public. 
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Perhaps one of the least understood but 
most important functions of a good pur- 
chasing agent is to develop competition be- 
tween qualified sources of supply. As 
George Renard, our own man for purchas- 
ing policies, says, par for this search and 
research is the best product from the best 
supplier at the best over-all cost through 
its useful life. It is the purchasing agent’s 
responsibility to encourage suppliers to co- 
operate in that search for the best value 
by bidding against each other and selling 
to his company at the lowest reasonable 
price. 

The whole procedure of buying is 
anchored on discrimination. We must dis- 
criminate in what product to purchase, 
from whom to buy it, and in the price we 
are willing to pay. In doing so, we are 
bound to injure competitors, if falling to 
give them orders is considered to be an 
injury. 

That kind of discrimination by buyers 
breeds competition between sellers, which 
is the objective of our antitrust laws. Legis- 
lation that would make such discrimination 
illegal should carefully avoid any unwar- 
ranted infringement on our freedom to buy 
and to develop competitive sources which 
will increase the mileage of the dollars we 
spend, 

George Renard states flatly that Senate 
bill 11 would be “a staggering blow to the 
purchasing profession.” It also would de- 
prive the American public of the benefits 
which flow from a competitive business 


8.11 would add nothing constructive to 
the operation of competition, but would im- 
pair these vital processes. The only types 
of price discrimination which are not de- 
sirable are already precluded by present law. 
Thus, 8.11 is merely redundant. Where it 
changes the legal situation, it weakens com- 
petition. 

„ should reject it once and for 


Mr. H. E. LUEDICKE, 
Editor, Journal of Commerce, 
New York, N.Y. 

DEAR Mr. LUEDICKE: Reference is made to 
your editorial appearing in the Journal of 
Commerce, March 31, 1959, entitled “The 
Battle Over S. 11.” 

There the editorial position is taken on 
what Congress should express as a public 
policy in the field of antitrust. This mat- 
ter is so important and the policy you sug- 
gest would present such serious and grave 
questions that I believe it would be only 
fair to your readers that you permit them 
to read this response to your suggestions. 
Therefore, it is requested that you publish 
this letter on your editorial page as prom- 
inently as your editorial to which this is 
in answer. 

Your editorial took the position that 
“good faith” meeting of a competitor's price 
should continue to be an absolute defense 
to an action challenging destructive mo- 
nopolistic discriminatory pricing practices, 
The editorial closed with the conclusion 
that Congress should reject once and for 
all the proposals which have been made to 
strengthen our antitrust laws against price 
discrimination destructive of competition. 
However, you did admit that “on the sur- 
face” these proposals “seem quite reason- 
able” since “They only propose to restrict 
the good faith defense where the effect of 
a price discrimination may be substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create 
monopoly.” 

That admission is a fair of what 
the bills H.R. 11 and S. 11 would do. In 
other words, they would help us protect 
competition and thereby tend to preserve 
our competitive enterprise system. That 
feature of these legislative proposals strongly 
appealed to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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House of Representatives of the United 
States. As you know, the members of that 
committee are conservative men. In the 
report recommending that the House of 
Representatives enact these legislative pro- 
posals (H. Rept. 2202, 84th Cong.), the Judi- 
ciary Committee stated: 

“Price discriminations favoring preferred 
buyers present a danger to the competitive 
enterprise system which is inconsistent with 
the policy of the price discrimination 
statute. Firms can abuse their superior 
market position and engage in discrimina- 
tory practices that eliminate small sup- 
pliers and small retailers from the com- 
petitive scene. In practical effect the law 
as presently construed allows the private 
interests of a discriminator to outweigh the 
public interest in preserving competitive 
opportunity at all levels of business activ- 
ity. H.R. 11 would reassert that the public 
interest in protecting the economy against 
discriminations which may substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly must prevail over private interests 
served by discrimination.” 

Overwhelming evidence has been accu- 
mulated for several decades showing the ap- 
palling effects of price discrimination in de- 
stroying free competition and leading to 
monopoly. The practice of price dis- 
crimination was one of the primary in- 
struments used by the old Standard Oil 
Trust in acquiring approximately 90 percent 
control of the oil industry. It was neces- 
sary to dissolve that monopoly but such 
result was accomplished only after pro- 
tracted antitrust litigation. 

Subsequently, Congress enacted legisla- 
tion, including the Clayton Antitrust Act 
of 1914 and the Robinson-Patman Act of 
1946, which was believed would somewhat 
reduce the problem in dealing with price 
discrimination destructive of competition. 
The idea behind that legislation was to 
prevent the creation of monopolies and 
thereby avoid a procedure of standing by 
and allowing those with great economic 
power to practice price discrimination in 
the building of monopolies and then act 
to dissolve such monopolies. 

Efforts of the Federal Trade Commission 
to enforce these laws against price discrim- 
ination have turned out to be almost wholly 
ineffectual. The small amount of progress 
which was being realized in that regard 
came to a halt when the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1951 and again in 1958, 
ruled that the powerful Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana may practice price discrimination 
with impunity, regardless of the fact that 
the practice is shown to have resulted in 
the destruction of competition and the ten- 
dency to create a monopoly. Therefore, the 
naked issue over whether H.R. 11 and S. 11 
should be enacted into law is like the bills 
themselves, quite simple. It is this: “Shall 
we tolerate practices which destroy compe- 
tition and create monopolies even when 
those practices are based upon good inten- 
tions?” 

It is believed it should not be difficult for 
one to resolve that issue, especially in the 
light of our nationnal antimonopoly public 
policy to protect competition, preserve our 
free competitive enterprise system, and pre- 
vent monopolies. Certainly no practice de- 
structive of competition and creative of 
monopoly can be said to be consonant with 
our antimonopoly public policy, even though 
the architect of such practices had some 
good, though misguided, purposes in mind, 

Now, where are we? We have a serious 
loophole in the law which operates against 
its use to stop effectively pricing practices 
destructiye of competition and creative of 
monopoly. 

At this time I and other Members of the 
Congress are besieged with appeals from 
small businessmen that something be done 
to stop destructive discriminatory pricing 
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practices. I, personally, have presided at 
hearings before committees of the Congress 
where an abundance of evidence was pre- 
sented showing beyond dispute that, dis- 
criminatory pricing practices are being 
used in a number of industries to the de- 
struction of competition. For example, dur- 
ing December 1958 I presided over hearings 
before the House Small Business Committee 
in Dallas, Tex., where much evidence was 
received showing that some large nationwide 
processors and distributors of dairy products 
were selling milk in Dallas, Tex., at prices 
below cost. In other cities, such as Waco 
and Houston, Tex., they were selling essen- 
tially the same products at much higher 
prices, thereby subsidizing the below-cost 
sales in Dallas. Small businessmen, at- 
tempting to compete in Dallas with the 
nationally advertised branded merchandise 
of the national distributors were being 
ruined and put out of business. The small 
local concerns were not selling at discrimi- 
natory prices. However, their less recog- 
nized branded merchandise could be sold 
only at a price less than the price of the 
nationally advertised brands. Therefore, 
they sought to give the public a low non- 
discriminatory price on good but little ad- 
vertised merchandise. It happened that 
these low prices were met by the larger con- 
cerns only through the use of the practice 
of price discrimination. 

The price discriminatory practices which 
were used in Dallas, Tex., to the destruction 
of small business concerns are being re- 
peated in other areas over the country. In 
some of those areas where small concerns 
have disappeared and the large concerns 
have gained a monopoly, the public is pay- 
ing higher prices than before the small com- 
petitors were eliminated. 

Those of us in the Congress who are 
struggling with this problem in our effort 
to preserve our free competitive enterprise 
system need help. We need suggestions on 
what language should be considered for in- 
clusion in legislative proposals that would, 
if enacted, effectively bring to a halt these 
practices which threaten our free competi- 
tive enterprise system. What language 
would you suggest for inclusion in such 
proposals? 

Your newspaper is a great force which 
could be utilized for the good of the public 
interest in this cause. Therefore, may I 
suggest with great humility that you con- 
sider joining us immediately in this fight 
for the public interest by acting to prevent 
price discriminations which are destructive 
of competition and creative of monopoly. 

May we have your suggestions? 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 


SORRY, Mr, PATMAN 


But we cannot join you in your fight for 
what you call “the public interest in price 
legislation.” 

We believe that your whole premise in this 
fight is wrong and that your bill would not 
help but rather destroy competition. 

As we have said before, your proposals “on 
the surface” seem to be quite reasonable 
since “they only propose to restrict the good 
faith defense where the effect of a price 
discrimination may be ‘substantially’ to les- 
son competition or tend to create monopoly.” 

Maybe we did not spell out this remark 
sufficiently when we first used it, but the 
phrase “on the surface” was of course meant 
to indicate that such interpretation did not 
stand up under closer inspection. This 
statement we now repeat. 

You ask in your letter to us which is re- 
printed on this page: What language would 
you suggest for inclusion in such proposal?” 
And you explain that you are interested in 
proposals “that would, if enacted, effectively 
bring to a halt these practices which threaten 
our free competitive enterprise system.” 
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Such a direct question deserves a direct 
answer. We would simply delete three lines 
from your controversial bill. Using the com- 
mittee print H.R. 11 we would cut the lines 
16, 17, and 18 on page 2 which read “that 
unless the effect of the discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce, in any section of the country.” 

This, we believe, would make the good 
faith defense an absolute one. Maybe this 
would destroy the real purpose of the bill, as 
you envision it but, in our book, this is the 
only way in which the bill can be made to 
jibe with the free enterprise system. 

The Robinson-Patman amendment to the 
Clayton Act apparently proposed to make dif- 
ferences in prices not based on differences 
in costs and illegal discrimination. 

The Federal Trade Commission interpreted 
that to mean that differences in costs must 
be reflected in a difference in prices. That 
interpretation would make the good five- 
cent cigar or $30 ton of steel sell at a variety 
of prices in different markets. 

The businessman said that this was not 
practical. He is obliged to meet competition 
in all markets; so, an exception was made to 

t him to do so. If he is not permitted 
to do so, a local distributor or manufacturer 
has the opportunity to develop a monopoly. 
H.R. 11 (or S. 11) would remove the excep- 
tion that was granted in the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

Where is the public interest’—meaning 
that of the buyer and consumer—in this sit- 
uation? 

Mr. Patman says a nationwide proces- 
sor and distributor of widely advertised 
dairy products, meeting the price of a small, 
local, less-known product can put him out 
of business. Should the local, small operator 
be granted price protection by barring that 
competition, so that he can create a monop- 
oly? 

It seems that the public is answering that 
question when it chooses the widely adver- 
tised product as the better value at the same 
price. 

If we wish to prevent monopoly in any 
market, it would seem logical to encourage 
competition in every market. Of course, 
some competitors are bound to be injured 
by competition, because competition “is the 
effort to secure the business by the offer 
of the most favorable terms.” Where there 
is competition, someone loses the business 
and, if that is an injury, it is the bounce 
of the ball. 

The aim of the Government should be to 
protect freedom of opportunity for the public 
to buy in competitive markets. It is con- 
fusing to find the investigators of so-called 
administered prices supporting a policy of 
discrimination in prices that is inconsis- 
tent with the principles of practical com- 
petition. 

Texas is an important industrial State 
and Lone Star products must be sold com- 
petitively in many markets outside of Texas. 


As has been stated, on the editorial 
page of the Journal of Commerce of 
May 5, 1959, there was reprinted most 
of the letter I wrote the editor of the 
Journal of Commerce April 22, 1959. A 
part of the letter the Journal of Com- 
merce did not reprint included a quota- 
tion from House Report No. 2202, 84th 
Congress, in which the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
made the finding that price discrimina- 
tions present a danger to our competi- 
tive enterprise system. 

I am more convinced than ever we 
should enact legislation to strengthen 
our antitrust laws against monopolistic 
price discrimination. Certainly, those 
who are to follow us will not be fooled 
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by any excuses for our failure to so act. 
We should continue our efforts to secure 
this needed legislation. I am strength- 
ened in that effort by the conviction that 
we are on the right side and in the be- 
lief that the little people we represent 
will know that we did not fail to carry 
the fight for them and for what is right. 


NEW JERSEY-NEW YORK COMPACT 
ON RAILROAD COMMUTING SERV- 
ICES 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WALLHAUSER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I have introduced a joint resolution 
which asks the consent of the Congress 
for a New Jersey-New York compact 
creating a bistate agency to deal with 
the interestate phases of railroad com- 
muting services in this important metro- 
politan area. 

Many of my distinguished colleagues 
from the States of New Jersey and New 
York have joined in introducing similar 
resolutions, for under our Constitution 
it is necessary for the Congress to ap- 
prove such compacts between the States. 

The joint action shows clearly the una- 
nimity with which the Members from 
the States of New Jersey and New York 
are approaching a most critical prob- 
lem—railroad commuter services. 

The compact between the two States 
will create the New York-New Jersey 
Transportation Agency through which 
the Governors and the State Legislatures 
of New Jersey and New York expect to 
make a reasonable start in finding a 
solution to the mass problems of the 
area. It is an area which covers not 
only the great cities of Newark, Jersey 
City, and New York, but also the many 
highly populated suburban communities 
surrounding these cities. 

It is my sincere hope that expeditious 
consideration and approval will be given 
this resolution by the Congress so that 
the officials of New Jersey and New York 
can proceed quickly with concerted plans 
to find a solution to a problem that is 
fast approaching a crisis stage. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO HARRY S. 
TRUMAN ON HIS 75TH BIRTHDAY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who may desire to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks, and also that all 
Members who desire to do so may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp in connection 
with the 75th birthday anniversary of 
former President Harry S. Truman. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, as 
I rise to congratulate Harry S. Truman 
on his 75th birthday, which will occur to- 
morrow, my memory is filled with events 
which have shaped our lives and times. 
I had the great honor, the magnificent 
privilege, and the incomparable thrill of 
working with this historic statesman 
during the recovery from the great de- 
pression, during World War II, and the 
cold war. 

I have known Harry Truman as a Sen- 
ator, Vice President, President, and pre- 
eminent private citizen. As a Senator, 
he was hard working, studious, and one 
of the most conscientious and able law- 
makers of his time. In February 1945, I 
stood with that small group in the White 
House at that fateful time when Harry 
S. Truman took the oath of office as 
President of the United States. And un- 
til 1952, I watched with my 170 million 
fellow countrymen while Harry S. Tru- 
man became one of the foremost Presi- 
dents in our Nation’s history. 

As President, when vital questions of 
war and peace depended on decisive 
leadership, Harry S. Truman demon- 
strated a capacity for shouldering re- 
sponsibility and acting without fear of 
indecision, which has rarely been 
equaled and never surpassed. The world 
knew precisely where America stood 
when America spoke through the voice 
of President Truman. The absence of 
vacillation and of the delay that invites 
catastrophe put America, during Presi- 
dent Truman’s administration, in a posi- 
tion of world leadership that can hardly 
be matched in the annals of history. 

Combined in his character are an iron 
strength and a profoundly warm feeling 
for humanity. The humility of Harry 
S. Truman greatly adds to his stature 
and to his place in history. He worked 
with and led the mightiest people of his 
time, but Harry Truman never lost the 
common touch. It was this humility, 
this common touch, that along with his 
statesmanlike qualities, made the voice 
and judgment of Harry Truman so re- 
spected by his fellow Americans. 

Harry S. Truman’s brilliant accom- 
plishments as a statesman are far too 
numerous to recount. As chairman of 
the Senate committee to investigate the 
defense program during World War II, 
Harry S. Truman displayed the first- 
hand knowledge of intricate problems 
and the inner strength and resolution 
that later characterized his term as Pres- 
ident. 

The administration of Harry S. Tru- 
man accomplished more toward reorgan- 
izing and streamlining the Federal Gov- 
ernment than any previous Presidential 
administration. In this important en- 
deavor, he organized the best brains and 
talent the country had to offer, regard- 
less of party affiliation. 

During his administration, Harry S. 
Truman never faltered and never looked 
back in carrying the torch of liberalism 
and civil rights. America moved steadily 
ahead toward the great and imperative 
goal of equality for all races. Harry S. 
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Truman’s policies made no distinctions 
as to race or class. He fought hard for 
the welfare and prosperity of the work- 
ingman, the farmer, and the small en- 
trepreneur. 

Might I say in relation to Harry Tru- 
man's policy and his understanding in 
relation to his fellow men without regard 
to race, color or creed, I remember Mrs. 
McCormack and I, some years ago, were 
celebrating the anniversary of our wed- 
ding mass which we do every year, and 
we were at the Dominican House of 
Studies in Washington. The Father Pro- 
vincial of the Dominican Order was in 
town. Mrs. McCormack and I, after 
mass, went in to pay our respects to him. 
During the course of his remarks, he 
said to me, “How is Harry Truman?” I 
could tell from the way he said it that he 
knew the President. I said, “Father Pro- 
vincial, do you know the President?” 
“Oh, yes,” he said, “I served with him 
overseas in World War I. I was the 
chaplain of his outfit. Then he said, 
“When we were both discharged from 
the service, I went back to Independence 
as assistant priest in one of the parishes 
there.” He said, “Many a night, Harry 
Truman and I went out and broke up 
Klan meetings.” He said, I used to take 
off my collar and Harry and I would go 
out to Klan meetings and we would ask 
questions of those who were talking at 
the meeting.” He said, We got fired out 
of many a meeting, but we broke up 
many a Klan meeting.” I refer to that 
because I read not so long ago where 
someone wrote that Harry Truman at- 
tended Klan meetings. I can testify to 
that fact upon the word of a Catholic 
priest. He did—but, both of them at- 
tended the meetings to break them up. 
That is the type of man Harry Truman 
18. 
Harry S. Truman's name in history 
will be most closely associated with the 
postwar international situation. His ad- 
ministration transformed West Ger- 
Many and Japan into two of our 
strongest and most reliable allies. This 
achievement is without precedent in his- 
tory. The Truman doctrine saved Greece 
and Turkey and maybe even Western 
Europe and the Middle East as well. The 
Marshall plan, a monumental feat of 
bipartisanship in foreign policy under his 
leadership, probably saved France and 
Italy from communism and contributed 
immeasurably to reconstructing the war- 
torn economy of the world. 

Harry S. Truman made the awful but 
necessary decision to build the hydrogen 
bomb. 

I might say that the decision in rela- 
tion to the Manhattan project started 
with Franklin Delano Roosevelt out of 
blanket funds appropriated to him by 
the Congress and continued by Harry S. 
‘Truman. 

Many scientists associated with this 
problem opposed it, as they did in the 
days of Franklin D. Roosevelt. But 
Harry Truman made the decision that 
was so instrumental in maintaining the 
military supremacy of the United States 
over the Soviet Union during his admin- 
istration. 

Harry S. Truman gave strong support 
to the United Nations and the cause of 
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international law and organization. His 
point 4 program was the first time the 
United States adopted the policy of using 
its great wealth of technical knowledge 
to raise the standard of living for the 
entire world. That dream and that vi- 
sion will never leave us. 

His greatest and most crucial decision 
of all was to assist the South Koreans 
against Communist aggression. This— 
more than any other event—served no- 
tice to the world that the United States 
could be relied on to cooperate with free 
peoples everywhere to resist aggression. 

America loves, honors, and admires its 
greatest private citizen, Harry S. Tru- 
man, Congratulations, President Tru- 
man, on your 75th birthday. America 
will never find itself bereft of recollec- 
tions, warmth, and praise to eulogize 
you on your many forthcoming birth- 
days. And on this occasion we extend 
our very best wishes to Mrs. Truman. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
of us is privileged at some time or an- 
other over the years to know many in- 
dividuals whose character and outlook on 
life enrich our own lives and leave in- 
delible impressions. On appropriate, 
sentimental occasions—such as a mile- 
stone birthday—we dust off and reassess 
our impressions of these friends and we 
are always thankful when these people 
stand up in our eyes to the greatness or 
the humanitarianism or the decency we 
have learned to ascribe to them. 

I am aware of the fact that former 
President Truman grumbles a bit these 
days—especially on these recent days 
when he has been so lauded and enter- 
tained here in Washington—that he is 
getting tired of hearing his funeral 
eulogy preached everywhere he goes. 
But I really doubt that the grumbling is 
genuine. I have been privileged to re- 
new a long friendship with our great 
Missourian this week and the character- 
istic twinkle in the eye is a little brighter, 
I think, in reaction to the unabashed 
tributes he is receiving on the occasion of 
his forthcoming 75th birthday tomor- 
row. 

We missed Mrs. Truman on this trip. 
I hope the next visit which brings Mr. 
Truman to Washington will provide us 
the opportunity to see both of them. 
And I hope it will be soon. And I hope 
such occasions will be frequent for many 
years to come. 

We are not preaching a funeral sermon 
on Mr. Truman when we tell him how 
much we love him, how grateful we are to 
him for the leadership he gave our coun- 
try and the free world through 7 of the 
most critical years of the history of 
our country, and how proud we are as 
Americans of the manner in which this 
small-town Missourian proved again that 
the American concept of opportunity was 
still as valid as in the days of the 
Horatio Alger legends. 

Recently, I had occasion to make a 
Jefferson-Jackson speech at a gathering 
of Democrats and happened to refer to 
Andy Jackson as “the Harry Truman of 
his day.” The comparison, I believe, is an 
aptone. And the response to that state- 
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ment was such that it was obvious Mr. 
Truman is by all odds the most popular 
Democrat in America today. 

For a man who never hesitated to 
make enemies on issues of national pol- 
icy if he felt the circumstances required 
him as President to chart a hard course 
and stick to it, it is reassuring to all of 
us who believe in that kind of leader- 
ship that a good, hard-working, con- 
scientious President does not have to 
wait until he is dead for 50 years or more 
for the public to appreciate his courage 
and greatness. 

My husband, during his years in Con- 
gress, regarded Mr. Truman as a great 
Senator and later a great President. I 
shared that view. We shared another 
feeling about the Trumans, too—our love 
for Harry and Bess, 

On this wonderful occasion, when all 
of us in the House forget partisanship 
temporarily to laud a fine man on his 
75th birthday, I want to assure Mr. 
Truman when he reads through these 
remarks in the Recorp that we are for- 
getting partisanship only temporarily, 
and that we will be back at the business 
of fighting out the issues as good Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

In the meantime, I am proud and hap- 
py to join with other Members of the 
House of Representatives today in salut- 
ing Missouri's favorite American, and 
America's favorite Missourian, Harry S. 
Truman, on his diamond jubilee birthday 
and on a career which, during all of his 
adult years, has put uppermost service 
to his country and his fellow man. 

Mr. Speaker, in my mail this morning 
I received a resolution from the Philan- 
thropic Literary Society of the University 
of North Carolina commemorating the 
75th birthday of Harry S. Truman. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
resolution follow my remarks unless 
someone from North Carolina makes the 
same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution referred to follows: 
RESOLUTION COMMEMORATING THE 75TH 

BIRTHDAY OF THE HONORABLE HARRY S, TRU- 

MAN BY THE PHILANTHROPIC LITERARY 

SOCIETY oF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH Cano- 

LINA, TUESDAY, May 5, 1959 

“Whereas on Friday May 8, 1959, AD., citi- 
zens throughout the United States will pay 
tribute to a great man, a great President, and 
a great American, Harry S. Truman; and 

“Whereas this demonstration of nation- 
wide honor and esteem transcends political 
parties and affiliations; and 

“Whereas, irrespective of political persua- 
sion, all Americans recognize the contribu- 
tions of The Man of Independence’ to the 
American way of life and to the entire free 
world; and 

“Whereas it is appropriate that the oldest 
society of the oldest State university in the 
Nation should join with groups throughout 
the country in saluting Harry S. Truman: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Philanthropic Literary 
Society of the University of North Carolina, 
That— 

“ARTICLE I. This society officially extends 
to President Harry S. Truman its best wishes 
of the 75th anniversary of his birthday. 

“ART. II. This society acknowledges with 
grateful appreciation the contributions of 
President Truman to America and the world. 
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“Ant. III. The society extends to President 
Truman its wishes that he may enjoy many 
more years in continuing service to his 
fellow man, reaping those rewards of per- 
sonal satisfactio. which he so arduously 
earned. 

“Art. IV. Copies of this resolution shall be 
sent to President Harry S. Truman, to the 
press, and to other appropriate agencies and 
persons.” 

Introduced by Representative Hobart T. 
Steele, Jr., county of Alamance. 

Action: Passed unanimously. 

JOHN C. Brooks, 
President. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very mindful that nothing I may say 
could ever add to the already great stat- 
ure of our former President of the United 
States, Harry S. Truman, on this the eve 
of his 75th birthday. 

Instead, as the Representative in Con- 
gress of his home district, and speaking 
for all of the people of that district, it 
is a privilege, to simply say, “Happy 
birthday, happy diamond jubilee, and 
may there be many happy returns of the 
day.” 

The Fourth Missouri District includes 
not only Independence, Mo., made fa- 
mous by its leading son, and home of 
the Truman Library, but at the southern 
end of this same district, four counties 
away is Lamar, Mo., the birthplace of 
Mr. Truman. There on Sunday, April 
19, 1959, this restored home was made a 
State Park. Thousands gathered that 
day to pay trubute, but in the years to 
follow this will, in my opinion, become a 
national shrine, visited annually by in- 
creasing thousands of admirers of our 
great citizen. 

It has been my pleasure and distinc- 
tion to have known him as long as I can 
remember. I had always known that he 
was held in high esteem near his home, 
as a county judge and throughout his 
native Missouri. When I arrived in 
Washington, I quickly learned from my 
colleagues and all those on the Hill that 
he was loved and much respected by 
those who had served with him in Con- 
gress and those who were here while he 
lived at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Without exception, they speak praisingly 
of him. 

But what always brings a quick reac- 
tion is at the times when I may make a 
casual remark that I am from Independ- 
ence, Mo., to some man on the street— 
men without titles, such as the barber, 
the bellhop, the cab driver. Their faces 
light up with warm admiration and in 
their own unsolicited and voluntary way 
they say, “How is Harry?” and add “We 
like that fellow, Truman.” 

His appearance, denying the fact that 
today he is 75 years of age, his morning 
walks, his youthful energy leave the im- 
pression he is a man 25 years younger 
than the birth records witness. Let us 
pray Harry S. Truman will continue, 
with his perennial enthusiasm as a 
teacher and counselor, to walk among 
us, now a statesman of international 
reputation, giving us freely of his wis- 
dom and experience. A man of great 
stature and courage, history will increas- 
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ingly emphasize President Truman 
safely piloted us through our most cru- 
cial times when communism was stretch- 
ing its ugly tentacles in all directions. 
With President Truman at the helm, the 
United States successfully fought com- 
munism without involving the United 
States in war by several of his monu- 
mental decisions: Greece and Turkey 
were spared from the Communist peril 
by the Truman doctrine; the Marshall 
plan was the greatest single force in sta- 
bilizing the economy of Western Europe 
and thwarting Communist political vic- 
tories; the Atlantic Pact added unity to 
the force against communism; the Ber- 
lin airlift saved Berlin from a Russian 
blockade which could have snuffed out 
forever her hope of ever attaining a free 
status. 

In the face of bitter criticism and un- 
favorable popular opinion, President 
Truman steadfastly and courageously 
ordered the dropping of the atomic 
bomb to shorten the war against Japan, 
a measure militarily sound though not 
calculated to add to his immediate and 
unanimous acclaim. This is the test of 
the man—to proceed to do the right 
thing even though it may not be the 
popular thing. 

Harry S. Truman is a man of deci- 
sion—without which we might now be 
isolated in a Communist-dominated 
world. For these decisions we are thank- 
ful, and again we all hope that we have 
the benefit of his advice on the many 
decisions facing us in the future. 

I am very honored and extremely for- 
tunate to represent President Truman’s 
district, the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Missouri. To this man of In- 
dependence and to this great Missourian 
I am indebted for his wise advice and 
his sincere and valuable counsel. To 
this great American I take pleasure and 
pride in extending these birthday 
felicitations from his fellow Missourians. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to our beloved and distinguished 
Speaker, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my good fortune to meet Harry Truman 
shortly after he came to Washington as 
a Senator. He and I soon became great 
friends because we looked upon men and 
measures in much the same fashion. 
The first time Harry Truman’s name was 
called to the attention of the country 
was through the Truman investigation 
committee during World War II. That 
investigation by Mr. Truman saved the 
United States millions upon millions of 
dollars, and it was the kind of investi- 
gation that should be had. He did not 
go out to persecute anybody. He did 
not go out to scandalize anybody, but 
he went out to get the facts. I knew 
him, of course, when he was Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and all the time 
he was President of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, history is going to be 
kind to Harry Truman. As I said to him 
so many times, if he would just quit 
shooting from the hip and take a little 
more deliberate aim before he talked, 
why, he would be better off. But, future 
history will forget those little things, 
and he will be praised for the man and 
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the statesman that he was. His courage 
in advocating the Marshall plan that 
we put into effect in the Congress saved 
Western Europe from today being in the 
bosom of communism, His courage and 
foresight, through the Truman Doctrine 
in Greece and Turkey, saved Greece and 
Turkey for the free world. 

So, Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, on his 75th 
birthday, I congratulate him and wish 
for him health and happiness so that 
he may carry on his great teaching of 
government to the students of this coun- 
try, because I say to you, when it comes 
to American history, I never heard of a 
man who knew more about American 
history and the fundamentals of this 
Government than does Harry S. Truman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. RoosEvELT], whose late father was 
one of our great Presidents, under whom 
former President Harry S. Truman 
served as Vice President of the United 
States. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
joining with Speaker Raysurn and the 
majority leader [Mr. McCormack] in 
congratulating former President Harry 
S. Truman on the most happy occasion 
of his 75th birthday, I know I join a 
goodly number of his friends not only 
across this country but around the cir- 
cumference of the entire world. As the 
majority leader has said, I remember the 
occasion in San Diego, Calif., when I 
happened to be with my father at the 
time of the Democratic Convention which 
chose Harry S. Truman as Vice President 
of the United States. It was a happy 
thing for the country; it was a wise deci- 
sion from which our Nation and the 
world have definitely benefited. 

Here is a man who possesses those 
wonderfully endearing qualities which 
mark him an honest-to-goodness human 
being; and President Truman never 
stopped being human and natural from 
the time he was born, I daresay, up to his 
present birthday. He was his own salty, 
practical self as Senator and President, 
and certainly now as the elder statesman 
he is “big as life and twice as natural.” 

I have an honest admiration for Presi- 
dent Truman, which is all the more 
honest perhaps for a certain skepticism 
I once entertained in my less discretion- 
ary years. That I have since come to 
regret deeply this momentary lapse is a 
fact that is well known to Mr. Truman. 
He assumed the responsibilities of the 
Presidency in the midst of one of the 
most crucial times our country and the 
world have ever faced and he made some 
of the most difficult decisions a President 
has ever been called upon to make. 

Fortunately for us and for the rest of 
the world, Harry Truman came to high 
office so well grounded in the subject of 
history, so imbued with the principles 
and ideals of our Government, and so 
well equipped by practical experience to 
cope with both domestic and interna- 
tional politics that he was able to make 
far-reaching decisions with the greatest 
success. 

I think that a remark made to me once 
by an eminent American is something 
that will always go down in the history 
books, when he said that Harry Truman 
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had a greater understanding of the 
meaning of what the Presidency of the 
United States really meant than almost 
any other man who ever held the office. 
Mr. Truman understood the duties of the 
executive branch of the Government and 
his own duties as President. 

Mr. Speaker, I could, of course, list as 
has already been listed, many of his con- 
tributions to world peace, such as Greek- 
Turkish aid, the Marshall plan, the point 
4 program, the Berlin airlift, the fight 
against communism in Korea; and I 
could also point to his courageous stand 
in the field of civil rights at a time when 
his humanitarian beliefs were more im- 
portant to him than winning an election. 

Somehow, though, I think the greatest 
tribute I can pay President Truman on 
his diamond jubilee celebration is to say 
that here is a man—a man with roots 
sunk so deeply in his country’s soil, and 
with such devotion to his fellowman, 
that he has had the courage to be him- 
self, to think independently, and to dedi- 
cate himself wholeheartedly to doing the 
very best job he knew how at all times. 

May he enjoy many, many more birth- 
days and give us all the continued benefit 
of his common sense approach to the 
problems facing us from day to day. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER]. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy and honored to 
join the distinguished majority leader 
and others to pay tribute to a man who 
will go down in history as one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest Presidents, to greet Harry 
S. Truman on his 75th birthday. 

Many compliments have been paid to 
Mr. Truman, and as time goes on and 
people begin to see him in a true per- 
spective many laudatory things will be 
said about him. 

Today we have heard about some of 
the great decisions that he was called 
upon to make. But there were little 
things that indicated the thoroughness 
of a good public servant and the way 
in which he worked in the intimate de- 
tails of his job. 

About 1947 when a controversy arose 
as to whether a flood control dam im- 
pounding 350,000 acre-feet of water, 
then authorized by legislation, should be 
replaced with a new authorization for a 
high multiple-purpose dam impounding 
1 million acre-feet of water, on the 
American River near Folsom, Calif., was 
at its height, I had occasion to go down 
to see the President in the interest of 
the high dam, because this was of great 
importance to the people of our section 
of California, I went down to plead its 
cause. 

As a civil engineer in and around Sac- 
ramento as a young man, as a member 
of the State legislature, and later on as 
a member of the House Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, I thought I 
had some knowledge of the problem on 
which I talked. If the project had been 
in his own State of Missouri he could 
not have known more about it. I was 
confounded and astounded by the in- 
timate knowledge of this project that he 
showed. The decision that followed was 
to the point: “If they send a bill down 
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to this office that contained the author- 
ization for any but a high dam that 
will serve all of the people I will veto 
it,” and that was the end of it. 

I cite this instance only to show how 
conscious he was of the problems that 
meant much to the American people, 
even in far-distant California. 

It was my privilege to attend the dedi- 
catory ceremonies at the new National 
Guard Building last Sunday and to see 
former President Truman receive the 
homage of the National Guard, with 
which he was so familiar. When some 
of his own boys from Battery D came 
up, the warmth of the greeting showed 
the human nature of the old soldier mix- 
ing with his comrades in arms. 

It was a great privilege to serve in 
Congress during his administration. It 
was a greater privilege to serve with a 
man who can walk with kings yet keep 
the common touch. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York (Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much pleased with the fortuitous 
circumstances that prompted our major- 
ity leader to move forward from tomor- 
row to today this tribute to our great 
President, Harry S. Truman, because just 
as I now join in voicing my sentiments of 
approval for all that he and our great 
Speaker and other Members of this Con- 
gress say about this great American, so 
tomorrow all of the country will say 
amen to all of the nice things we say 
here about President Truman. 

While we recall all the things that the 
world acclaims about this great citizen, 
a citizen not only of our country but 
of the world, may I be brash enough to 
say we ought not to overlook the relig- 
ious background that made all of this 
possible in this great man. His every 
act, his every deed that is acclaimed 
throughout the world, you will find was 
based on the deep religious feeling of 
this great man who knows the Bible so 
well. Ihave not heard him quote chap- 
ter and verse, but I have watched and 
seen it implemented by deed time after 
time. Is there anyone that can deny 
that he lives every day of his life by the 
words inscribed upon the Liberty Bell 
taken from the Book of Leviticus, or 
that he was not harking back to the 
days of the Old Testament when he was 
among the first, nay, the first, to recog- 
nize the establishment of a little but 
strong bastion of democracy and of free- 
dom in this world, the State of Israel 
in the Middle East? 

May I, as I refer to that, recall to you 
that history tells us that Moses, the 
great lawgiver, lived until 120 years. 
That gave rise to a birthday greeting that 
my coreligionists use even unto this day, 
“Until 120 years.” So in behalf of all 
of us, may I make bold to wish to Harry 
Truman, “Until 120 years,” to continue 
the fine spirit that he has exemplified 
throughout all his days. May he ever 
continue to lead us in the ways of God 
and in the ways of democracy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Massa- 
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chusetts for setting aside this period of 
time to pay tribute to one of our great- 
est Presidents. There is not much that 
I can add to what has been said by the 
Speaker, the majority leader, and others 
who have spoken in paying tribute to ex- 
President Truman. But I was very 
much interested in some of the state- 
ments regarding the great record he 
made not only as President but also as 
U.S. Senator. We must bear in mind 
that as Senator, Harry S. Truman 
fought in the legislative battles for all of 
those great progressive laws that were 
sponsored by ex-President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Speaker RAYBURN, and Ma- 
jority Leader McCormack, and those 
Democratic leaders through the last 30 
years. These laws were really instru- 
mental in restoring the economy of our 
country from the dark days of the de- 
pression that we experienced in the early 
thirties. Harry Truman was part of 
that great period of economic progress 
that took place in the 1930’s. I remem- 
ber President Truman's veto of the Taft- 
Hartley law. There are not many Presi- 
dents in our time who have had the lead- 
ership and the courage to stand up to is- 
sues and to declare themselves squarely 
on the issues regardless of what might be 
the temporary public opinion of the 
time, I remember when President Tru- 
man vetoed the Taft-Hartley law he said 
in his veto message it could lead to bit- 
terness between management and labor, 
and confusion and chaos. Of course, we 
who participated in those debates during 
that time when the Taft-Hartley law 
was being considered were told by its 
proponents that the millennium in man- 
agement and labor relations was going 
to come after the passage of that bill. 
But, President Truman in his veto mes- 
sage predicted some of the things that 
have happened in the last 11 years— 
events which did happen and are hap- 
pening now so far as management-labor 
relations are concerned. I could go on 
and mention other great battles that 
President Truman made not only as a 
Senator but as President of the United 
States—sponsoring legislation to protect 
the rights of the people. I attended the 
banquet 10 days ago where almost 1,000 
of his friends gathered at the Statler 
Hotel, where ex-President Truman was 
presented a plaque in the form of a tes- 
timonial book from some 40-odd coun- 
tries thanking him for sponsoring the 
point 4 program. This gathering was 
celebrating the 10th anniversary of the 
point 4 program. I remember a remark 
he made in his talk when he looked at 
the back of the program on which there 
was a list of about 40 or 50 men and 
women who served with him when he 
was President. These appointees served 
in his administration in various Govern- 
ment departments, in the Cabinet, and 
in other high positions. He said he was 
certainly happy to see this list of devoted 
public servants. “But,” he said, “I re- 
member that most of the newspapers in 
those days used to call these people 
whose names are on the back of this 
program ‘my cronies’.” “But,” he said, 
“they have a different name for the peo- 
ple who function in the same capacity 
today. Now the newspapers call them 
statesmen and advisers instead of cro- 
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nies.” President Truman always told 
the people the facts. We owe a great 
debt of gratitude to this great leader 
who led our country through the dark 
closing days of World War II and 
through the Korean war. He took such 
a stand in the battle against the spread 
of communism that I firmly believe that 
ex-President Harry S. Truman will go 
down in history as one of our few great 
Presidents. 

He was the sponsor of the Marshall 
plan, aid to Greece and Turkey, the At- 
lantic Pact, ordered the atom bomb 
dropped, which terminated World War 
II and saved thousands of lives on both 
sides of the conflict. 

Had it not been for his leadership on 
international problems after 1946 Com- 
munist aggression would have been 
rampant in Europe, Asia, South America, 
and other areas, throughout the world. 
His decisions gave confidence to the free 
world and halted Stalin’s march of en- 
slavement. 

Had it not been for the leadership of 
Harry S. Truman the United States to- 
day might be isolated in a sea of world 
communism. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the able chairman of 
our Foreign Affairs Committee IMr. 
MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row will be the 75th birthday of our dis- 
tinguished former President, Harry S. 
Truman. I am proud to be able to pay 
tribute to him and to add my own best 
wishes to those of his counless admirers. 

During his Presidency, Harry Truman 
was a controversial figure. And the rea- 
son was simply that his philosophy of 
politics has never permitted compromise 
on matters about which he has a con- 
viction. The other day before our com- 
mittee he candidly expressed this view: 

I like a political fight * * * on domestic 
issues I think it is healthy for the two great 
political parties to have a different approach 
sometimes. 


Others in this body have referred to 
President Truman’s impact on domestic 
policies, his concern for human better- 
ment and an abiding faith in man’s abil- 
ity to direct his energies to constructive 
purposes. 

During the past 2 months the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has been consider- 
ing the mutual security bill for next 
year. Almost daily some issue has 
arisen, some fact has emerged, some in- 
terpretation has been advanced in the 
field of foreign affairs which has its ante- 
cedents in the Truman administration. 
I do not want to inject any sense of 
partisanship into the considerations and 
debates that are now taking place before 
my committee. Yet I must record, as 
others have, that what we are doing to- 
day is in large measure a modification 
and improvement on what President 
Truman inaugurated. 

More than 12 years ago, on March 12, 
1947, President Truman sent a message 
to the Congress which stated a prin- 
ciple of our foreign policy that has been 
reaffirmed since then by our leaders. At 
least I know of no responsible individual 
in either party who has repudiated it. 
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It is a characteristically concise state- 
ment: 

I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures. 


These words are now known as the 
Truman doctrine. It was this statement 
that led to the Greek-Turkish aid pro- 
gram. Three months later it was broad- 
ened to an economic program that has 
never had an equal for intensity of effort 
in world history. Secretary of State 
Marshall delivered his now historic talk 
at Harvard in which he stated: 

It is logical that the United States should 
do whatever it is able to do to assist in the 
return of normal economic health in the 
world, without which there can be no polit- 
ical stability and no assured peace. 


In his inaugural address in January 
1949, President Truman set another 
milestone in foreign policy with the 
genesis of a worldwide technical assist- 
ance program that bore the label of point 
4. Again with a brevity of words he gave 
hope to the aspirations of millions with 
the declaration that— 

We must embark on a bold new program 
for making the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress available for 
the improvement and growth of underde- 
veloped areas. 


The menacing advance of communism 
and the dangers it presented to us and 
other free peoples were recognized by 
President Truman before many had be- 
come aware of its true dimensions and 
intent. In July he sent to the Congress 
a message that became the basis for the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act. He 
stated: 

To continue and strengthen our program 
for world peace and national security I 
recommend that the Congress enact legisla- 
tion authorizing military aid to the free 
nations to enable them to protect themselves 
against the threat of aggression and con- 
tribute more effectively to the collective de- 
fense of world peace. 


All of these programs and policies were 
challenged when the Communists in- 
vaded Korea in June 1950. Without de- 
lay President Truman used our forces to 
stem the Communist threat and to bring 
into play the machinery of the United 
Nations. As a result of that test the 
world soon learned that we were not 
engaged in the expression of high sound- 
ing words. We meant exactly what we 
said. And to the everlasting credit of 
our Nation is was President Truman who 
had the courage to defend these prin- 
ciples. 

I know that President Truman has 
been criticized, reviled, and ridiculed. 
But I find courage in the fact that the 
course upon which he set this country has 
not been altered. Time has tested the 
validity of the principles he has enunci- 
ated; none of them has had to be dis- 
carded. If each of us had some meas- 
ure of President Truman's resolution 
and devotion, freedom-loving peoples 
over the world would have no cause to 
fear threats to their liberty. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHELLEY]. 
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Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to join with my col- 
leagues in the House today in paying 
tribute to a man whom I consider will 
go down in history as one of the several 
real great Presidents of this country. 
We have heard a review of those things 
for which he is noted, the things that 
showed his courage, his determination, 
his devotion to his country, to the prob- 
lems of the people of this country and to 
freedom throughout the world. 

I want to relate a little incident to you 
that is of a personal nature but which 
bespeaks his kindliness, his interest. 

In 1950, when they were signing the 
Japanese Peace Treaty in the city of San 
Francisco, there were a number of Mem- 
bers of the House who proceeded to my 
native city which I have the honor of 
representing in this great body, to take 
part in those ceremonies. At that time 
my then beloved wife had been ill for 
some years. She met Mr. Truman in 
1944 and in 1945. She became ill in 1946. 
I was assisting in the office of the Presi- 
dent in his suite in the Fairmont Hotel 
in San Francisco, working with his staff 
and setting up arrangements for his ap- 
pearances and transportation and police 
escort throughout the city. 

I was supposed to bring in my wife and 
daughter, Joan, to visit with him on one 
afternoon. He had just completed one 
series of appointments with people. He 
came out of his office in the hotel and 
he asked his secretary what was next on 
the calendar. His secretary told him 
that in a half hour my family was com- 
ing in to see him, whereupon the Presi- 
dent turned and said, Jack, is not your 
wife ill, or has she not been ill?” I said, 
“Yes, Mr. President.” He asked, “Where 
is she?” I said, “I have her upstairs in 
a suite in the hotel.” He asked, “What 
is wrong?” I said, “Mr. President, she 
has cancer of the spine.” He said, “That 
lady is not coming to see me. Where is 
she? I am going to see her.” 

And this he did—much to the con- 
sternation of the Secret Service detail 
with him. 

Yes, the President of the United States 
walked down the hallway and went up 
three floors in the elevator with me out 
of consideration, human kindness, and 
understanding—busy as he was, he spent 
1% hours visiting with an ill lady. This 
was and is the spirit of Harry Truman 
that makes him great. He had real feel- 
ing for other people. Some months later 
she passed away. This act of kindness 
and consideration pleased Gwen Shelby 
and made her happy in a dark hour. 

I will always love him for this, and I 
say today, God bless you, Harry Tru- 
man. Happy birthday and many, many 
more of them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Harry Tru- 
man had a great respect for the Presi- 
dency. One of his first acts after he 
took up occupancy in the White House 
was to extend an invitation to former 
President Hoover to visit him. Later on 
he called back into public life former 
President Hoover so that the knowledge 
Mr. Hoover had obtained in his days in 
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the White House would be available to 
this Nation. 

Some of us have been disappointed 
that in recent years recognition has not 
been given in an official way to Harry 
Truman as a former occupant of the 
White House; but while this recognition 
has not been extended to him as an indi- 
vidual, it has been impossible to ignore 
the work of Harry Truman in the Presi- 
dency and the benefits that his work in 
the Presidency has given to the Nation 
and to the world. 

I think possibly one of the greatest 
tributes which has been paid to Harry 
Truman since he left the White House 
was that which was paid to him by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in his mutual security 
message to the Congress on March 13 of 
this year. I think that this tribute 
should again be made a part of the pub- 
lic record at this point, as we extend our 
felicitations and congratulations to 
Harry S. Truman on his diamond jubilee. 
President Eisenhower, in his mutual se- 
curity message to the Congress, said this: 

Our military and economic aid has been 
indispensable to the survival and gradual 
progress of nation after nation around the 
perimeter of Asia from Greece to Korea and 
others in Africa and our own hemisphere. 
When I hear this program described as a 
“giveaway” or “aid to foreigners at the ex- 
pense of domestic programs,” I wonder what 
sort of America we would have today— 
whether any funds would be aavilable for 
any domestic programs—whether all of our 
substance would not today be devoted to 
building a fortress America—if we had not 
had such a program: if the key nations of 
Europe had been allowed to succumb to com- 
munism after the war, if the insurrectionists 
had been allowed to take over Greece, if 
Turkey had been left to stand alone before 
Soviet threats, if Iran had been allowed to 
collapse, if Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
were now in Communist hands, if the Huks 
had taken control in the Philippines, if the 
Republic of Korea were now occupied by 
Communist China. 

That none of these tragedies occurred, that 
all of these nations are still among the free, 
that we are not a beleaguered people is due 
in substantial measure to the mutual secu- 
rity program. 


May I add that the fact that none of 
these tragedies occurred; that all these 
nations are still among the free; and 
that we are not a beleaguered people is 
due in substantial measure to the leader- 
ship of Harry S. Truman. 

Happy birthday, Mr. Truman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say at the outset that I appreciate 
the opportunity to speak on this occasion 
through the kindness of the distinguished 
majority leader, who has himself con- 
tributed so much to the Democratic Party 
and to our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, as the House of Repre- 
sentatives has paid honor and tribute to 
past Presidents of the United States 
throughout the history of our country, 
I believe it is entirely appropriate that we 
take time out today to recognize the 75th 
birthday of the 33d President, the Hon- 
orable Harry Truman. 

Since Mr. Truman left the White 
House, Americans have had an oppor- 
tunity to look back on the nearly 8 years 
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of his administration and to assess dis- 
passionately many of the achievements 
of those years. 

It is my conviction that all America 
recognizes the marked quality of courage 
and determination that highlighted Pres- 
ident Truman’s conduct of international 
relations. His ability to see through 
the deceptions of our enemies and his 
forthrightness in grappling with prob- 
Jems of fundamental importance gave us 
unquestioned leadership and respect by 
other nations in the cold war with com- 
munism. 

As the leading figure of the Western 
World, President Truman’s courage and 
integrity gave all free nations a beacon 
to guide by and to the Communist na- 
tions, he proved to be an immovable 
and unrelenting advocate of freedom for 
all peoples. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. BARING]. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to the majority leader, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, for this time he has relin- 
quished that I might say a few words 
about my friend, former President Harry 
S. Truman. 

In 1940 I was an attaché in the U.S. 
Senate working for the late Senator Key 
Pittman, of Nevada. It was a great priv- 
ilege at that time to have become ac- 
quainted with Senator Harry S. Truman, 
of Missouri. In the fall of 1940 Senator 
Pittman passed away and I returned to 
my home in Reno. 

Eight years later I campaigned for my 
first term in the U.S. Congress, and it 
was a real privilege to renew my ac- 
quaintanceship with President Truman 
who, of course, was campaigning for his 
second term as President of the United 
States. Without being introduced I re- 
call he met me on the special train in 
the middle of Nevada and immediately 
referred to our acquaintanceship in the 
Senate. I give this illustration to the 
House today, along with the comments 
of my colleagues, to show that after an 
interval of 8 years President Truman 
had not forgotten me, and during the 
next 4 years our friendship became very 
warm. As a Congressman for the State 
of Nevada during the 81st and 82d Con- 
gresses, I was never denied a chance to 
see him if I wanted an appointment, 
President Truman never forgot his 
friends and I rank his fine mind as one 
of the best in this Nation. His many 
actions during the 8 years he served as 
President and his many famous state- 
ments have come to pass over the years 
and he will certainly go down in history 
of this great Nation as one of the finest 
Presidents we have ever had. His devo- 
tion to his country and to his family 
stand out to an unexcelled degree, but 
above all his recognition of the Deity in 
all of his major speeches and his true 
compliance with the love of his fellow- 
men makes him an example for which 
our country in particular can be very 
proud. President Truman never lost 
courage or faith in carrying out the 
words spoken by the greatest Man that 
ever lived, that most courageous Man 
from Galilee 2,000 years ago who came 
to this earth to teach us the true spirit 
of brotherhood toward mankind. 
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It was a great privilege to have served 
with him and I join with the countless 
millions in expressing congratulations to 
him on the 75th anniversary of his birth. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished Majority Leader 
for his kindness in giving me the oppor- 
tunity to pay my tribute to our former 
President, Harry Truman, on his dia- 
mond jubilee birthday anniversary. 

I did not have the good fortune of 
working intimately with Harry Truman, 
but I watched him from afar when I 
was a State legislator in the State of 
New York. I recall vividly the time in 
Philadelphia in 1948 when everything 
was dark and Democrats were scared, 
and thought that he did not have a 
chance to win the election. I was in- 
spired by his speech, by his will to fight, 
by his never-say-die attitude. When I 
left the convention I knew that America 
would be safe because in Harry Truman 
we had a fighter; we had an American. 
We had a man who believed. 

When Harry Truman came to New 
York, with his shock of white hair, he 
electrified the people of New York City, 
he electrified me, and gave me the desire 
to come to these halls so that I might 
follow somewhat in his footsteps and 
render service to our country. 

To me, Harry Truman was a man of 
courage; he was a man of inspiration; 
he was a man of humanity. He was a 
man who never gave up despite insur- 
mountable odds. He was a man who was 
not afraid to make a decision, and when 
he made a decision he was not afraid of 
the consequences. 

America today is richer because Harry 
Truman was born here and lived here. 
America is greater today because Harry 
Truman was President of these United 
States. Men in the United States and 
throughout the world enjoy greater civil 
liberties because Harry Truman believed 
in the equality of man. He is truly “Mr. 
Civil Rights.” 

I wish him a long life and good health 
in order to enjoy that long life. We need 
his wisdom. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. BREEDING], 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored today to concur and to join 
with our distinguished Speaker and my 
many colleagues in saying “Happy Birth- 
day” to the former President of the 
United States, Harry S. Truman. Many 
Kansans, if they were here today, I am 
sure would want me to say “Happy 
Birthday” to you for them. 

My family and I, my colleagues from 
Kansas, and many Kansans are happy 
for you. 

On this your diamond jubilee, your 
75th birthday celebration, we wish you 
many, many more years of health and 
happiness. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. KINdI. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
memory of Harry S. Truman will always 
be held in affectionate remembrance by 
the members of my immediate family. 
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My late father, William H. King, who 
was a member of the other body, was 
one of the first to greet Harry S. Tru- 
man when he joined the membership of 
that body, and from then until the day 
of my father’s death the two men main- 
tained a long, affectionate, and warm 
friendship. On the occasion of my 
father’s passing in 1949, Harry S. Tru- 
man, then President of the United 
States, took time out to send a sym- 
pathetic and a tender telegram of con- 
dolence to our family, which telegram, 
needless to say, we shall keep and cher- 
ish throughout our days. 

Harry S. Truman as much as any 
other living American deserves the deep 
gratitude and rich esteem of this Nation. 
He is, I believe, the very embodiment 
of the American spirit—the same spirit 
which inspired the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which sustained Washing- 
ton and his heroic men at Valley Forge, 
which pulsed in Thomas Jefferson, in 
Andrew Jackson, in Abraham Lincoln, 
and in Woodrow Wilson. This his ca- 
reer clearly shows. 

We associate the name of Harry S. 
Truman with some of the most dramatic 
and decisive events in national and 
global history. These events are indel- 
ibly stamped with the marks of his 
courage and his leadership. 

We also must associate his leadership 
with a remarkable transition in this Na- 
tion and its history. This was the ad- 
justment which followed World War II. 
Harry S. Truman was the author, the 
framer, of that adjustment. 

As peace quickly followed the atomic 
holocausts at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
the Truman administration faced a 
monumental task in shaping the Amer- 
ican war machine—then the greatest 
capacity for production of armed might 
the world had ever seen, and the foun- 
tainhead of the Allied victory—into a 
peacetime economy. The task was 
fraught with complex problems. 

The Truman approach showed imagi- 
nation, mobility, flexibility, courage. 
That the adjustment went as smoothly as 
it did, that prosperity and harmony were 
maintained in the process, stands as a 
monument to his ability and leadership. 

Imagination, mobility, flexibility, and 
courage remained hallmarks of the Tru- 
man administration. His was an admin- 
istration able to adapt itself adroitly and 
effectively to the national needs. 

When Harry S. Truman saw a national 
need, he left no stone unturned in his 
effort to see the need answered. He saw 
every problem as a personal challenge, 
and he sought the solution to every prob- 
lem with the same resourceful, relentless, 
forceful devotion to duty. 

At his 75th birthday, Harry S. Tru- 
man stands as one of the most colorful 
and courageous men of American history. 
For the sake of all Americans, as much as 
for his sake, I wholeheartedly and 
gratefully wish him many happy returns. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the permission of those who have suc- 
ceeding special orders, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 additional 
minutes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LEVERING]. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
wish to join our distinguished Speaker, 
our most able majority leader, and my 
other colleagues in paying tribute to 
Harry S. Truman on the occasion of his 
75th birthday. President Truman, as he 
still is known to all of us, has had a 
typical American success story. He has 
emerged from all the bitter criticism of 
other days to become one of the best- 
liked men in the United States and the 
world. 

As we all know, Harry S. Truman has 
been a farmer, a captain of artillery in 
World War I, the operator of a haber- 
dashery in Kansas City, and a political 
worker from the precinct on up through 
county judge, to the U.S. Senate and 
thence into the White House itself. 

I believe that one of the outstanding 
reasons why Harry S. Truman always 
has prospered in political life—and it is 
noteworthy that he never lost an election 
in which his name was on the ticket—is 
because he truly proved to be a man of 
the people in his own day and time. 

Harry Truman has always thought as 
the people thought and he has led the 
people by interpreting their wishes 
through the decades. 

It seems that at times, in the life of 
our great democracy, the good Lord has 
called on specific men to lead us through 
the most trying days. When we consider 
that God has a place in the affairs of 
men, we can well believe that Harry S. 
Truman was called for his specific time 
and period of service in the United 
States. There never has been any doubt 
but that he served with vision and fore- 
sight in a particularly trying period in 
our Nation’s long history. No one ever 
accused Harry S. Truman of being per- 
fect in his political life, but at various 
times, the best political thinkers have 
conceded that in certain periods he has 
been without a peer in American politi- 
cal life. 

It appears, Mr. Speaker, that rarely is 
a man like Mr. Truman fully under- 
stood and appreciated by his contempo- 
raries. Certainly, Jackson and Lincoln 
were in this class. 

Borrowing some words from Kipling, 
when “the tumult and shouting dies,” I 
believe Mr. Truman will emerge as one 
of our greatest Presidents because of his 
great power of decision under fire. I 
am told that upon his desk as President 
was a sign which read: “The Buck Stops 
Here.” 

Mr. Speaker, the world will remember 
that it was President Truman who made 
the momentous decision to use the 
atomic bomb to hasten the termination 
of World War II—and to oppose aggres- 
sion in Korea, when for the first time in 
the history of mankind more than 50 
nations marched under a single ban- 
ner—the flag of the United Nations—for 
the sole purpose of defending the cause 
of liberty and to punish unprovoked ag- 
gression, 
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Mr. Speaker, when I think of the great 
service that Mr. Truman has rendered 
our country and the world, I recall cer- 
tain lines of the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” such as— 

He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 

His truth is marching on. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. COFFIN]. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with all my colleagues in what I think 
is a truly remarkable and most sincere 
testimony to a great leader. I think one 
quality that President Truman has 
which was vital to the success of these 
great enterprises which have been dis- 
cussed here is his ability to communi- 
cate. Now we live in an age where the 
mass media in communications are de- 
veloped as never before, and it is easy 
to communicate in the mechanical 
sense. But President Truman had 
faith that if the people got the facts, 
they would make the right response. 
He proved it in his own campaign in 
1948 and he proved it with these great 
enterprises that have done so much for 
this country and for the entire world. 
He had faith in himself—that he could 
communicate with the people and he 
had faith in the people. He was and is 
a man of plain talk, but a man of high 
ideals. 

Mr. Speaker, this it seems to me is a 
lesson for all of us. Sometimes in this 
Chamber we are of faint heart and we 
feel that our people will not possibly un- 
derstand why we may vote for or against 
a certain measure. In the critical years 
ahead, I think there is no quality that 
will be more important in our repre- 
sentative democracy than this quality 
of combining high ideals and plain talk 
which President Truman symbolized so 
supremely well. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield tothe distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Carter]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
real pleasure and a great honor, and I 
will explain that in just a moment, for 
me to associate myself with this fine 
list of men and our great majority leader 
in complimenting this giant among men, 
President Harry S. Truman, on his 75th 
birthday. One does not have to read a 
book to know that Harry Truman is a 
great man, that he has been a great 
statesman and a great President, but 
when the book is finally written it is not 
likely it will write the true stature of 
this great man. 

I remember the day that his great 
predecessor passed on and Harry Tru- 
man was made President of the United 
States. I was walking down the streets 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, with some other 
naval officers. The newspapers blared 
the headlines, and we approached the 
newspaper stands with disbelief and no 
little fear in our hearts. I did not have 
the honor of knowing Harry Truman 
while he was a Senator, and the tre- 
mendous shadow cast by his predeces- 
sor left a great deal to be desired in the 
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heart of each of us who saw this head- 
line. The greatness of Harry Truman is 
that he took his place in this great 
shadow and assumed a stature un- 
equaled by man under similar condi- 
tions. 

I met him a number of years later, in 
1948, for the first time, in a town out in 
Iowa. I was running for Congress for 
the first time and it was there that I 
learned firsthand of the humanity in 
the man, that part of him that cannot 
be found in books. I was campaigning 
in a little town called Chariton, in 
southern Iowa. His train stopped in 
this town for a little pause, and he 
came out on the back platform to say 
a few words to the people. Two boys 
came alongside the car with an ear of 
corn in each hand. Not knowing that 
they were my own boys, for nothing had 
been said to him, he, while his protec- 
tors were shuddering, separated the 
crowd and beckoned the two little boys 
to come forward. He picked them up 
in his arm and held them and took from 
each their ear of corn. I told him they 
were my boys. 

That event made that whole campaign 
worthwhile at that instant, and he 
turned to me and he said: “You know, 
today I won the election at Dexter, 
Iowa,” and he went on to confound his 
critics, the poll takers, and most of his 
friends, and with sheer courage, sheer 
stick-to-it-iveness, the will to win, he 
taught us all a lesson, and he taught me 
a lesson, to hold on, to keep on fighting, 
and eventually you will win. For the 
first time in the last election I was elect- 
ed in a district that has never known 
a Democrat in Congress, 

I shall never forget this man’s loyalty 
to his friends, this man’s ability to 
speak the heart of all of us. These 
things may not appear in history books, 
but they are the signs of the tremendous 
stature of the man that makes us recog- 
nize him while he lives as one of the 
greatest men of all history. 

It is an extreme pleasure to associate 
myself with the distinguished majority 
leader and my other colleagues on this 
occasion and I want to thank you for 
this opportunity. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What my friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Carter] has said about 
former President Truman, a man with 
whom I was closely associated and with 
whom I had been friends for many years, 
about his sheer courage is correct; and 
I also want to observe that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Carter], himself, 
has plenty of courage, and I admire the 
gentleman very much. The gentleman 
himself has shown us an example of 
sheer courage. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. WoLF]. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my few humble comments with those 
of more eloquent speakers here today. 

I would like to outline, if I may, my 
meeting with ex-President Truman, but 
before I do so may I say, “Happy birth- 
day, Mr. President.” 

I would like also to say to the distin- 
guished majority leader that I join in his 
comments with reference to my fellow 
colleague, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
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CARTER]. 
me. 

Mr. Speaker, I met Harry S. Truman 
in the great and memorable campaign of 
1948. 

I was a student working for radio sta- 
tion WHA when he came to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in Madison. 

I shall never forget his indomitable 
spirit which came through this day. 
Here was the Democratic candidate for 
President already defeated by the writers 
and pollsters of the country. Here was 
this dynamic, fighting man carrying his 
issues to the people as only Harry Tru- 
man could do it. 

I went into that meeting from a Re- 
publican heritage and came out a fighter 
for Harry S. Truman. 

I, like many people, knew he could not 
win, but I wanted to go down with him 
to defeat. No victory will ever be 
sweeter than this 1948 victory was. 

Here was an underdog who fought the 
good fight for the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the inspiration I received 
from Harry S. Truman that day in Mad- 
ison, Wis., has never left me and the re- 
membrance of his one-sided battle in 
1948 sustained me many times in my 
own first two campaigns, my first in de- 
feat, my second in victory. I cannot 
help but ask the question: How many 
others have stood up and fought again, 
and on to victory? 

How many others outside of political 
life have been inspired by this American 
success story which the Harry S. Tru- 
man story is. 

Again I say, “Happy birthday, Mr. 
President.” And I am sure I speak for 
the countless thousands who take inspi- 
ration from your life. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege, representing the Republican 
side of the aisle, to extend warm greet- 
ings and sincere congratulations to for- 
mer President Harry S. Truman on the 
occasion of his 75th birthday. And may 
he enjoy many more happy birthdays. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I enjoyed very much the ex- 
pressions of praise and commendation 
and congratulations of ex-President 
Harry S. Truman upon his 75th birth- 
day. Usually you hear those things 
when people are no more. It is nice to 
hear them when President Truman is so 
well and happy. 

Although I am of a different party, 
the Republican Party, I have always 
felt there was no division, insofar as our 
friendship was concerned. I have al- 
ways felt I enjoyed the friendship of his 
lovely wife and beautiful daughter. 
When I went to the White House I al- 
ways believed that President Truman 
was willing to see me and that I was wel- 
come. I received nothing but the great- 
est possible courtesy and cooperation 
from him and members of his staff. They 
were often helpful to me and my district. 

It is a very wonderful thing to have 
that memory. I admire Harry S. Tru- 


His life is an inspiration to 
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man for his extreme courage which he 
showed time and time again under ter- 
rible stress and strain. I wish for Harry 
S. Truman a long life of happiness. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

I now yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. KASEM]. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to add my word in recognition of 
the great contribution to the United 
States, and what I think it symbolizes, 
by Harry Truman, although I am one 
who has had no personal experience 
with Harry Truman to relate. It was 
not my good fortune to meet this great 
man until I came to Washington, but I 
would not like for us to overlook that 
his life teaches us a rather remarkable 
lesson. That lesson is that by adher- 
ence to certain fundamental basic con- 
cepts of fairness and justice, the most 
onerous burdens can be shouldered, 
the most intricate and difficult prob- 
lems can be resolved. 

I recall a night in 1948 when I was 
a student at USC Law School. My wife 
was also a student. We retired for the 
night. It was the night of the election. 
The odds, I think, were running some- 
thing like 8 to 1 against Harry Truman. 
Of course, if I had been a gambling man, 
I had a wonderful opportunity to make 
some money. But, it appeared to me 
that the people of the United States 
would not reject this man; there was so 
much spunk, so much conviction. But, 
there was an air of gloom on the part 
of many of the workers on his behalf. 
My wife and I lived in an apartment over 
a store building in which there was a 
Democratic headquarters. My wife was 
very tired because all during that week 
she had been typing and making dupli- 
cate stickers for the Democratic Party. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. FLYNN]. 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
prepared text today, but listening, as I 
am, in these hallowed Halls to the won- 
derful eulogies that have been delivered 
to what I believe is one of the greatest 
men that this country and the Demo- 
cratic Party has ever produced, I cannot 
restrain myself from adding a few words 
to what has been said. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the distinct privi- 
lege of being a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago in 1944 
when this great man was nominated as 
Vice President on the Democratic ticket, 
and I had the privilege again of being a 
delegate in 1948 to the convention at 
Philadelphia when Harry Truman was 
nominated for the Office of President. 
And, I will never forget, as I know those 
other delegates will never forget, the 
Philadelphia convention. It was a con- 
vention of gloom, one where the delegates 
in convention assembled had a defeatist 
attitude such as I had never seen before; 
where the average delegate felt that he 
could not stop Harry Truman from seek- 
ing the nomination, but if he did win it, 
the effect would be that we would go 
down to defeat. And, that situation pre- 
vailed until the final night of the con- 
vention when, at about 3 a.m. in the 
morning, Harry Truman, nattily dressed 
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in his white suit, with his wife and 
daughter, walked out on the veranda of 
that great convention hall with the doves 
released, flying in the rafters, and 
delivered a message to this assembly. He 
delivered an impassioned and forthright 
message. He ticked off in rapid succes- 
sion what his administration had done 
in the last 2 years. He convinced all 
present of his sincerity, ability, and de- 
termination to improve the American 
way of life. He motivated everyone 
present to go out and work for his pro- 
gram of social justice. They were moti- 
vated to go out across the country and 
elect to the Presidency this great man 
with that set of ideals and principles. 
We all said then, “If Harry Truman can 
only talk to enough people, the way he 
talked to us tonight, Harry Truman will 
be the next President.” And that feel- 
ing of gloom that pervaded the conven- 
tion vanished into the morning air, about 
4:30 in the morning, and the delegates 
left sparked with the spirit of victory. 

Harry Truman inaugurated the whis- 
tle-stop campaign. He stopped at every 
corner in this country. I was at the 
meeting in Madison, Wis., which was at- 
tended by the gentleman from Iowa, and 
I can join him in everything he had to 
say about that meeting. I followed that 
delegation to Milwaukee, Wis., where he 
attracted the largest political crowd that 
has ever before or since attended any 
meeting in that city. And Harry Tru- 
man went on to the great and glorious 
administration that he had. 

He was led by principle. He was moti- 
vated by a desire to do that which is 
right for the common and ordinary man. 
He was guided only by his conscience. 
There was no corporation, nor individual, 
that could buy his support or cause him 
to deviate from the right as he saw it. 
He acted in the interests of the little man. 
He acted in the interests of the under- 
privileged of this country. He raised 
their way of life. He improved the Na- 
tion as a whole, Republican and Demo- 
crat alike, not only in economic ways, but 
in social justice. This Nation is better 
for having had a man, an ordinary man 
such as you and I, who filled that Presi- 
dency and stuck to the principles as he 
did, and who was never swayed from 
them; a man who was right not only in 
the little decisions but in the major de- 
cisions, both national and international. 

I am proud to say that Iam a Demo- 
crat and that my party has produced in 
my lifetime a leader such as Harry Tru- 
man. I want to join with my colleagues 
here this afternoon in saying, “Happy 
birthday, President Truman.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, no 
greater honor could come to me than the 
privilege of extending birthday greetings 
to a fellow Missourian, Harry S. Tru- 
man, on his 75th birthday on May 8. I 
want to recall what I said about Mr. 
Truman on the floor of the House on 
April 17, 1945, just shortly after he be- 
came President of the United States, I 
quote from my remarks on that oc- 
casion: 

Mr. Speaker, my own native State, Mis- 
souri, bows with the Nation and the world 
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in sorrow at the loss of the late President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

As we bow in the presence of divine prov- 
idence and have committed a national leader 
to the ages, we must carry on. New hands 
must take up the tasks of national leader- 
ship. Missouri is honored to present to the 
Nation and the world the new American 
leader, President Harry S. Truman. 

Harry Truman, born and reared on a Mis- 
souri farm, elected county judge, sent to the 
U.S. Senate, selected by President Roosevelt 
as a running mate, elected Vice President, 
and now President of the United States, is 
typically Missourian and typically American. 
What could more truly represent the Amer- 
ican tradition and spirit than “from farm 
boy to President.” 

President Truman has made the slow 
ascent from humble position to eminence by 
merit and no eminence of station will ever 
cause him to forget that all of us make up 
America. 

This is the first time my beloved State, 
Missouri, has furnished a President. We are 
happy that it is Harry Truman. In sharing 
Truman with the Nation and the world we 
Missourians offer no apologies, since we are 
convinced that apologies would not be in 
harmony with facts as they exist. His hon- 
esty, ability, frankness, experience, and hu- 
mility fit him for the very heavy tasks which 
lie ahead. He is equal to the occasion. 


As I predicted Harry Truman has 
proved to be equal to the occasion. I 
wish him many more years of good 
health and happiness as well as con- 
tinued effective work in instructing our 
younger people in the government and 
history of the United States. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, our for- 
mer President, Harry S. Truman, will be 
75 years old tomorrow. Most of the 
years of his life have been spent carv- 
ing out one of the most dramatic po- 
litical careers in history. During his 
tenure as President he was called upon 
to make some of the most momentous 
and hazardous choices, not only of his 
age, but of all time. A less courageous 
and decisive man would have been 
thrown into helpless confusion on inher- 
iting the vast decisions involved in clos- 
ing out World War II and laying the 
foundations for world peace in 1945. A 
lesser personality than Harry Truman 
could never have moved out of the 
shadow of the memory of so dominant 
a figure as Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

During his first 4 months in the White 
House, President Truman was faced with 
decisions relating to the German surren- 
der, the signing of the United Nations 
Charter at San Francisco, the Potsdam 
Conference with Churchill and Stalin, 
and the A-bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. He met these challenges with 
magnificent statesmanship and steered 
this Nation into its new responsibilities 
as leader of the free world in the per- 
ilous days following history’s most 
frightful war. 

With the 21 points of his Fair Deal, 
he spelled out the details of the program 
of liberalism and progressivism which 
was to form the foundation of his ad- 
ministration. 

After his stunning victory at the polls 
in 1949, he initiated the Truman doc- 
trine which rescued Greece and Turkey, 
the Marshall plan which lifted free Eu- 
rope from postwar despair to prosper- 
ity, and the Berlin airlift which defeated 
the Communist threat in Germany. In 
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1950 he halted Communist aggression in 
Korea and thereby saved the Korean 
Republic and made the U.N. an effective, 
workable institution for world peace. 
President Truman conceived the NATO 
organization and gave to the Atlantic 
community a unified approach to the 
threat of Communist expansion. His 
point 4 program gave new hope to man- 
kind, hope that has added lustre to the 
American flag throughout the world. 

President Truman brought about uni- 
fication of the Armed Forces, improve- 
ment of the social security program, ad- 
vances in civil rights, and progress in 
slum clearance and housing. 

Today the power and prestige of his 
personality are still an influence in na- 
tional affairs, even though he no longer 
seeks to be an active force in policy- 
making. Nevertheless there is a con- 
stant demand for his time, for his views, 
and for his presence. 

His place in history has been secured 
by the product of his efforts; his place 
in the hearts of the people has been 
secured by his innate goodness, by his 
understanding, by his tremendous cour- 
age, and by the jaunty humor which has 
endeared him to millions. On this his 
75th birthday, I wish to congratulate 
President Truman, one of the foremost, 
and best beloved, historic figures of this 
century. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, may a Missourian add a word 
here about Missouri’s great President on 
his 75th birthday? 

No words can describe President 
Truman's contribution to the history of 
this country. A man of decision with a 
boundless love of America, Harry Tru- 
man shaped this Nation’s destiny more 
than any single individual of our time. 

Here indeed is the mirror of America 
incarnate in a single man. 

From humble beginnings to the very 
summit of leadership, that is the story of 
Harry Truman and of America. 

A champion of the plain folks, that is 
Harry Truman and that is America. 

A man with a searching mind and a 
big heart, that is Harry Truman and 
that is America. 

This plain man with so many facets 
to his lovable personality and high char- 
acter scaled the heights because he was 
plain spoken, forthright, honest, sin- 
cere, and very human. 

When I was 19, Harry Truman helped 
me get a college education, helped me 
get a daytime job so I could go to school 
at night. 

Others will remember him for his his- 
torical achievements and his controver- 
sial battles. 

I will always remember Harry Truman 
for his kindliness, his thoughtfulness, 
his consideration of a young man’s 
problems when—as Senator—Mr. Tru- 
man had so many problems of his own. 

The world has been enriched by 
Harry Truman’s 75 years on this earth. 
I hope he lives at least another quarter 
of a century to enjoy and enrich it still 
more. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is given 
to few to know during their lifetime, that 
they have left their mark on history. 
Among those few must be numbered 
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Harry S. Truman, 33d President of the 
United States. He shaped the destiny 
not only of his country, but that of the 
free world by his courage, his decisive- 
ness, and imagination. 

The Truman doctrine, calling for aid 
to Greece and Turkey, stemmed the 
Communist tide. His execution of the 
Marshall pian revived the Western World 
and his point 4 program embraced on 
a worldwide scale the very core of hu- 
manity. He did not hesitate to employ 
the strength and the power of his ofice 
when, with U.N.’s action, he met ag- 
gression with counterforces in Korea. 
Throughout it all, Harry S. Truman re- 
mained and remains a truly humble 
man. A fighting spirit, yes—zestful, 
yes—direct, yes—but nontheless, hum- 
ble. He does not cloak himself, and 
never did, with the trappings of his 
office. 

He has earned the respect and affec- 
tion of his countrymen irrespective of 
political affiliations. He has the gift of 
laughter and the joy of life, which keep 
him at 75, the youngest of our elder 
statesmen. It is fervently to be hoped 
that we may have the privilege of hav- 
ing him with us for many, many, Many, 
more years so that we may be the bene- 
ficiaries of his guidance and wisdom. 

I join mine to the multitude of good 
wishes that are flowing toward Harry S. 
Truman and his family on this day. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
my colleagues in saluting Harry S. Tru- 
man upon his 75th birthday and wish- 
ing him many more years of happiness 
and good health. 

Nowadays, Harry Truman sometimes 
calls himself a “has-been.” No one be- 
lieves him, for his valuable contributions 
to the Nation continue, his influence is 
undiminished. 

It is typical.of the man that he has 
not rested on the laurels he gathered 
during a lifetime of public service as a 
soldier, an able U.S, Senator from Mis- 
souri, as our 32d President. 

After chronicling his experiences in 
his memoirs, he has devoted a major 
share of his energies to the library bear- 
ing his name at Independence—to the 
Nation he generously gave his presiden- 
tial papers and the personal gifts he 
received during his White House years. 
With characteristic vigor, he has trav- 
eled this land from ocean to ocean, tell- 
ing the people—particularly young peo- 
ple—of the blessings of our liberty and 
how they may be preserved. 

Harry Truman literally grew with the 
country. His metal was proved in the 
forge of World War II and the postwar 
years. He was the blacksmith of the 
free world’s stand against communism. 
His tools were the Marshall plan, the 
Berlin airlift, the Truman doctrine, 
point 4, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, the bravery of Korea. 

Harry Truman knows of our affection 
and admiration for him, It is, never- 
theless, nice to have this opportunity to 
tell him how we feel and to extend our 
felicitations upon his birthday. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, in 
every generation of our country’s leader- 
ship, we have been blessed by God with 
the type of leader that is equipped with 
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the necessary qualities and abilities so 
necessary to protect the very existence 
of the Republic. 

And so it came to pass that President 
Harry Truman upon his ascendency to 
the Presidency was called upon to de- 
fend the principles and guide the future 
of our military fortunes in World War II 
and later in the Grecian-Turkish crisis 
and the Korean conflict. 

His every act was decisive in effect 
and complete in its accomplishment. 
His explosive attack against the enemies 
of the Republic brought about the slow- 
ing down of the cold war. 

He truly represents the common Amer- 
ican—everyone believes in his sincer- 
ity and high sense of integrity. The citi- 
zens of this country admire his bold and 
forthright manner in dealing with pub- 
lic questions. 

He certainly is forceful and fiery in his 
delivery and led his party in every cam- 
paign, always winning against great 
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odds. 

His loyalty to his friends is a tradition 
that every American respects. This his 
75th birthday, as his past birthdays, are 
being celebrated all over the United 
States by his personal and political 
friends and associates. 

We are happy to join with them in 
celebrating this happy day to honor and 
may we congratulate Harry S. Truman 
and his fine family on this his 75th 
birthday. 

We have only to remember the de- 
cisions that this great personage made 
relative to the release of the A-bomb in 
the Japanese theater to know that al- 
though as an official act it was a patri- 
otic one, that Harry S. Truman made 
his determination as a human being 
facing his God at the seat of judgment 
and answering for the millions of Amer- 
icans that would have lost their lives 
in taking the bristling armed areas of 
Japan. He saw his duty to his God 
and country—and did not falter. God 
bless this great American. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great personal pleasure to join with 
my colleagues in honoring one of our 
country’s truly great Presidents, Harry 
S. Truman, on his 75th birthday. 

I am certain that all of us will remem- 
ber the prediction-shattering election of 
1948 as long as we live. It was the year 
in which President Truman took the is- 
sues directly to the people in his famous 
whistle-stop campaign, and confound- 
ed all of the so-called experts by leading 
the Democratic Party, and the Demo- 
cratic slate, to a great victory. 

In the 4 years that followed, I had the 
honor to meet with President Truman on 
many occasions. He was and remains to 
this very day a great leader, a man of 
profound knowledge and understanding, 
a man of deep conviction, and a man 
who believes in fighting for the right 
cause. His record in the US. Senate, 
and his outstanding record in the office 
of the President of the United States, 
speak for themselves. 

History, I am confident, will confirm 
the belief which most of us here share: 
the stanch belief that during the years 
of President Truman’s stewardship of our 
Nation’s affairs, the United States em- 
barked energetically and emphatically 
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upon a course in our domestic and inter- 
national affairs which saved the free 
world from the disaster threatened by 
totalitarian communism. 

Through his personal vision and lead- 
ership, our Nation adopted farsighted 
programs which laid the groundwork for 
the unity of the free world and for mu- 
tual cooperation in meeting the Commu- 
nist threat. Since those days, we have 
endeavored—with a large measure of 
success—not only to contain open Com- 
munist expansion, but also to eliminate 
the conditions of poverty, illiteracy, dis- 
ease, and insecurity which provide a fer- 
tile ground for Communist expansion. 

I could continue much longer in recall- 
ing the concrete achievements of the 
Truman administration. They are, how- 
ever, a matter of history. They are 
known to all of us, to our entire Nation, 
and to the entire world. My words 
would be inadequate in expressing their 
true merit. 

Let me, then, conclude with these few 
words: 

I am proud to have served in this body 
during the administration of President 
Harry S. Truman. 

His life, and his achievements, are an 
inspiration to every American. 

I want to congratulate him upon the 
occasion of his 75th birthday, and to 
wish him many more years of good 
health, happiness, and continued service 
to our Nation as an elder statesman and 
as one of the leaders of his party, whose 
wise counsel and advice will always be 
welcome and prized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join my col- 
leagues in wishing a diamond of a birth- 
day to former President Truman on his 
715th birthday. 

The years from 1934, when he came to 
Capitol Hill as a Senator, to 1952, when 
he completed his second term as Presi- 
dent of the United States, brought 
greater national and international chal- 
lenges than any other 18 years of his- 
tory. President Truman met these chal- 
lenges with characteristic sound judg- 
ment and directness of purpose. He 
steered the country safely through trou- 
bled times dotted with difficult deci- 
sions—what to do about the A-bomb and 
the Communist invasion of South Korea, 
to name a few. 

He was the people's President“ —the 
Missouri farm boy who worked his way 
up to the highest office in the land, once 
again proving that the American dream 
can still come true. Now, crowned with 
the honors that have come from his 
many years of service to the Nation, 
President Truman has retained that hu- 
man touch which has made him so dear 
to the hearts of the man on the street, 
the man on the farm, the man in the 
factory. I think President Truman 
would count as a great compliment the 
remark made by one of the folks in my 
district in Wisconsin. He commented: 
“You know, I don’t always agree with 
Harry, but you can’t help liking him. 
He's one of us—a good Joe.” 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am tre- 
mendously proud and happy to extend to 
the Honorable Harry S. Truman congrat- 
ulations on the occasion of his 75th 
birthday. 
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Harry Truman has never suggested in 
his years of service to this Nation that 
his own role in the affairs of the world 
was a large one. He has left that to 
others. On the day he became Vice 
President of the United States, a few 
minutes after he was sworn in, Mr. Tru- 
man telephoned his 80-year-old mother 
in Missouri and said: “I’m the Vice Pres- 


ident now.” She had only one sentence 
of counsel: “Be a good boy, son.” His 
reply was: “I will be, mother; you 


brought me up right.” Mr. Truman suc- 
ceeded in that promise. 

Mr. Truman, coming from humble cir- 
cumstances, working his way honestly 
and conscientiously toward the highest 
position his country could give him, has 
become the representative American of 
our time. He developed his capacities 
for clear thinking, foresight, ability to 
make decisions. 

Brought up on his grandmother’s farm 
near Independence, Mo., Harry Truman 
went to school in that quiet county seat 
and was known as a shy boy. As a 
young man he went to Kansas City, 10 
miles from his home, to carve out a ca- 
reer. Discouraged, but not defeated, he 
returned to the farm. He has often ex- 
pressed his pride in the fact that in those 
days he “could plow the straightest fur- 
row of any farmer in Jackson County.” 

Long a member of a local battery, 
Harry Truman went overseas as a lieu- 
tenant in the 129th Field Artillery in 
World War I. There is no dispute as 
to the excellence of his Army record. 
He led his men through Saint Mihiel and 
the Argonne and won their devotion by 
his quick thinking and courage. 

Business in Kansas City, local politics, 
diligent study in the Kansas City School 
of Law, preceded his election to the 
United States Senate in 1934. Reelec- 
tion followed in 1940. 

Through the bouquets and brickbats 
which are tossed to any public servant, 
Harry Truman emerged as the respected 
and diligent “watchdog” of the Senate 
Committee To Investigate the National 
Defense Program during World War II. 
In the first 3 years of his committee’s 
existence, $400,000 had been allotted the 
committee, of which $100,000 was un- 
spent in 1944. On its first major inves- 
tigation this group—guided by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri—saved the coun- 
try at least $250 million. 

Such a record is dramatic, but it was 
really a secondary result. The big idea 
which first prompted Harry Truman to 
propose the committee was to get on 
with the war with the greatest dispatch. 
His sole weapon was a three-letter word, 
“Why?” Instead of waiting until the 
war was over, his foresight produced 
tangible accomplishments in a time of 
national emergency. 

It has been said that there is no other 
country where such a committee could 
have worked without fear or favor. One 
of Harry Truman’s colleagues in the Sen- 
ate suggested that a sign should be 
placed outside Harry Truman’s office 
door which would read, “Caution—de- 
mocracy at work.” 

While serving his second term in the 
Senate, Mr. Truman was chosen as the 
Democratie candidate for the Vice- 
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Presidency. With a sharp eye on the 
future of his country, in accepting the 
nomination as candidate for Vice 
President, Harry said: 

If we devote the same ingenuity to pro- 
duction for peace in America that we have 
given to the making of engines of destruc- 
tion, in this war, our future will be secure. 
But to do this will require energy and cour- 
age. The forces of reaction and the selfish- 
ness of those who always fear any kind of 
change, will have to be overcome. We can- 
not go back, as we tried to do in 1920. We 
cannot stand still. We must go forward. 


On April 12, 1945, Harry Truman 
found himself taking the oath of office 
as President of the United States. On 
that day in the White House he pledged 
himself to continue the policies for win- 
ning the war and for stabilizing the 
peace to follow. 

In 1948 Mr. Truman was reelected in 
the race of polls which predicted his de- 
feat. His personal energy, his belief that 
“government is politics,” and his consist- 
ent energy, gave to the people of this 
country principles by which America has 
always progressed. Harry Truman 
looked toward the future and worked 
hard for the solution of our problems, 
even when the problems themselves had 
yet to be fully discerned. 

On March 29, 1952, at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in Washington, D.C., 
President Truman advised the Nation he 
would retire from public office. Since 
January 1953, his observations, his words 
of wisdom and unfailing perception for 
the good of America have continued to 
create a healthy climate on the political 
scene. He has never been content to look 
back upon a long career full of rich 
achievements. He has continued hard 
at work on projects of vital significance. 

On his 75th birthday, we pay tribute to 
an exemplary American citizen, a man 
still young in his spirited zest to bring to 
his Nation the best of the future. We 
thank him for his influence. We con- 
gratulate him on the occasion of his 
birthday. We extend to him and his 
loyal wife and family our sincere good 
wishes for health and happiness. 

When history speaks she will say 
“Harry Truman was one of the great 
Presidents of the United States of 
America.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure and a privilege to join with my 
colleagues in honoring today Harry S. 
Truman. 

Objective historians will list Harry S. 
Truman among the greatest presidents 
this Nation has had; as a man who faced 
momentous decisions with courage and 
foresight. 

Harry S. Truman not only is a gifted 
politician, a proven statesman and a 
great leader; he is a true humanitarian, 
a champion of the little fellow. May he 
enjoy many more birthday anniversaries. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join my colleagues in extend- 
ing felicitations and best wishes on the 
occasion of former President Harry S. 
Truman's 75th birthday. 

I have always been a great admirer of 
former President Truman as he is a man 
of many accomplishments and one of the 
most colorful and courageous figures ever 
to occupy the White House. 
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No man over the years has worked 
quite so diligently at the job of support- 
ing the Democratic Party and its pro- 
grams. He has been relentless in pur- 
suing his foes in the political arena and 
has never failed to expose their short- 
comings to the people of our country. 
This was never better illustrated than in 
1948 when he was reelected as President 
of the United States with one of the 
greatest victories and the most surpris- 
ing upset in our Nation’s history. 

There are few men who have the satis- 
faction of living long enough to know 
that they have earned an important 
place in history. Former President Tru- 
man has certainly achieved this distinc- 
tion. I feel that it is fitting and proper 
that he is being honored throughout the 
Nation on his 75th birthday, and I wish 
him and Mrs. Truman many years of 
continued good health and happiness. 

Mr. CHELF., Mr. Speaker, 75 years 
ago tomorrow, May 8, former President 
Harry S. Truman was born at Lamar, in 
the great State of Missouri. His par- 
ents had previously moved there from 
Shelby County, Ky., which is located in 
the Fourth Congressional District which 
I have the honor to represent. 

The Trumans were honorable, stoic, 
courageous, God-fearing, God-loving 
people. It was this great heritage that 
stood Mr. Truman in good stead when 
he was called upon to be sworn in as 
President of the United States. 

History will prove that Harry S. Tru- 
man was one of the most fearless, con- 
scientious, effective Presidents that this 
Nation has ever had the good fortune to 
possess. He had the raw courage and 
fortitude comparable to that of President 
Andrew Jackson. He did a magnificent 
job. His friends love him and even his 
enemies admire and respect his forth- 
rightness. So—on this, his birthday—I 
salute and congratulate him. May God 
bless him and keep him for many, many 
years yet to come. “May his leaf never 
wither and whatsoever he doeth, may it 
prosper.” May he also have a full frui- 
tion of his dreams and a happy realiza- 
tion of his endeavors, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
only after a man has dwelt long and 
actively among us that we feel compe- 
tent to judge his life and labors. 

If this be true of the private citizen, 
how much more so does it apply to one 
whose career has brought him not only 
personal fame but has brought honor 
and security to a great Nation over 
which he was called upon to lead. 

As we look back over the life and 
public services of Harry S. Truman, we 
are struck at once by two outstanding 
factors—so outstanding that they dom- 
inate everything else in that distin- 
guished record: First, his innate hon- 
esty; and, second, his unswerving Amer- 
icanism. The student of Mr. Truman’s 
career can never escape the presence of 
those two elements which inspired and 
guided it from the beginning. 

One of the most satisfying charac- 
teristics of Mr. Truman’s life has been 
that he is entirely a self-made man—a 
living reminder that any American boy 
with health, a good average mind, and 
the determination to succeed has every 
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chance in this country of ours. Mr. 
Truman, rising from a farm boyhood in 
modest circumstances may seem to have 
come up the hard way, but it was the 
safe way, the true way, the American 
way. If, in that long upward climb he 
has known temporary defeat and pov- 
erty, those setbacks merely toughened 
his fiber and called into being higher 
powers. 

He stands as the living embodiment 
of the American folksaying that you 
cannot keep a good man down. 

We are proud to recall that such a man 
rose to the highest office in our Nation. 

As he today reaches the three-quarter 
of a century milestone, may the years 
stretch out fair and smooth before him, 
paved, as they are bound to be, with the 
affection, esteem, and good wishes of his 
countrymen. 

And may the 160 million Americans 
always remember that Harry S. Truman 
was their own personal representative, 
leader, and lobbyist in this city of many 
special interests. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, even though 
the evidence is clear and definite, I find 
it hard to believe that former President 
Harry S. Truman is 75 years old. In 
physical health and mental alertness, 
he is more active than many men who 
are only in their thirties. 

His trim profile, bright comments, and 
quick smile give the impression that he 
has found the secret of eternal youth. 
He has, because his faith in freedom 
recognizes no limits of time or space. 

With his irrepressible bounce, and his 
ability to speak the thoughts and the 
language of the man in the street, 
Harry Truman comes closer to reflecting 
the American image, than any other 
President of this century. 

Steeped in the knowledge of American 
history and government, and schooled 
in the understanding of human nature 
and public problems that only the broad 
experience of practical politics can de- 
velop in a man, Harry Truman was little 
known but thoroughly prepared when 
fate summoned him to guide our Nation 
during one of the most critical and 
changing periods in our history. 

I shall never forget the shock of sud- 
den grief and despair that swept over the 
Nation on April 12, 1945, when the press 
and the radio broke into our lives with 
the shuddering news that President 
Roosevelt had died. A great and trusted 
leader had departed. And, like little 
children, we were afraid of being alone 
in the dark. What was going to hap- 
pen to us now? Where, in all this 
country, was the man who could half- 
fill the shoes of F. D. R., and rally us with 
the ability and the courage of true 
leadership? 

We had not reckoned on Vice Presi- 
dent Truman. From out of the shad- 
ows he came, a stranger to most of 
the Nation, looking like the man next 
door. We followed him because we iden- 
tified ourselves with him, from the deep 
humility with which he assumed the 
awesome burdens of the Presidency, 
through the climactic efforts that 
brought victory, and on into the prob- 
lems of post-war adjustment. 

There was purpose and there was con- 
fidence in our new President. And the 
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people began to chuckle in admiration 
for this man who was one of their own, 
as he took on all comers who challenged 
the spread of economic democracy, or 
the obligations of the United States to 
counter the expansion of communism. 

Without a hitch, the United States 
changed its gears from a war to a peace- 
time economy, dedicated to the new goal 
of providing full employment for the 
people. This accomplished, what next? 

With foresight and skill, President 
Truman moved quickly to the interna- 
tional scene. The Truman doctrine, the 
Marshall plan, the Berlin airlift, the 
bold decision to stop Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea; all these actions sur- 
prised and confounded Stalin's cold and 
calculating reach for world domination. 

And the President’s “under dog” battle 
for reelection in 1948; who can ever for- 
get that. Everybody was against him 
but the people. 

A typical American is Harry Truman, 
full of heart, and the homespun qualities 
that get things done. With the easy 
but genuine familiarity that is our way 
with those we like and honor, we still 
call him by his first name, “President.” 

Congratulations, President Truman on 
your 75th birthday. 

We hope that your sparkling wit, your 
keen common sense, and your abiding 
love of freedom will be with us to 
strengthen and inspire us for a long time 
to come. 

So that you will have the reporters 
panting to keep up with you when you 
take a brisk morning walk on your 100th 
birthday. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
in joining those who have complimented 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], for having obtained the 
time for the Members of this House to 
pay tribute to one of the greatest Pres- 
idents in the history of our country, I 
am conscious of that fact that the ma- 
jority leader is always considerate and 
thoughtful of others and that we of 
Hawaii owe a great deal to him for his 
tenacity of purpose and dedication to 
principle. 

Though my brief time of service in 
this great deliberative body does not 
permit me the firsthand knowledge 
possessed by our great Speaker, major- 
ity leader and other distinguished 
Members who have joined in paying 
eloquent tribute to former President 
Harry S. Truman, I can, without res- 
ervation or equivocation, associate my- 
self with every compliment that has 
been paid our great former President. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Hawaii, 
whom I have the honor and privilege of 
representing owe a very real debt to the 
Honorable Harry S. Truman. He was 
the first President of the United States 
to unequivocably and publicly, with his 
customary vigor and enthusiasm, advo- 
cate the admission of Hawaii as a State 
of the Union. 

President Truman’s position on state- 
hood was forthright and positive as were 
his positions on other important 
matters. His contribution to the attain- 
ment of the hope and aspiration of the 
people of Hawaii, statehood—an accom- 
plishment for which the 86th Congress 
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will be remembered in history—was both 
substantial and material. Hawaii 
acknowledges her debt with heartfelt 
gratitude on this the 75th anniversary 
of his birth. 

Though the fact is probably unknown 
to many people, former President Tru- 
man is an amateur volcanologist. On a 
visit to Hawaii after he left the Presi- 
dency, our “pit of everlasting fire” was 
one of the “must” attractions on his 
list. It is noteworthy that when he left 
the Island of Hawaii, on which is located 
Halemaumau—the home of the Fire 
Goddess Pele—a slight rain fell. As a 
keiki-o-ka-aina, I know that this cir- 
cumstance is in the tradition of the 
Hawaiians a mark of respect accorded 
an “alii”, a great chief. 

An old Hawaiian lady told him of the 
legend and pointed out to him that along 
with the people the climate of Hawaii 
recognized him for what he was—a truly 
great leader. 

Hawaii on this occasion extends its 
me ke aloha and its prayers that the 
Almighty will grant Harry S. Truman 
many more useful and productive years. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, in 
noting the 75th birthday of the Honor- 
able Harry S. Truman, many of my col- 
leagues have recited the magnificent 
contributions of this most distinguished 
citizen to his State and Nation in time 
of war and peace. 

Mr. Truman’s record of service is one 
which inspires the youth of America. I 
am sure that all of us derive from a 
knowledge of his devoted service en- 
couragement and strength to face up to 
the problems that confront us in these 
difficult days. 

He is destined to go down in history 
as one of this country’s truly great Pres- 
idents. It was he who saw grave danger 
in the Communist actions in Greece in 
1948 and took action to support the 
rightful government of that country. 

He saw the great need for aid to the 
ravaged countries of Europe following 
World War II and brought forth the 
great Marshall plan. When the Com- 
munists moved into Korea, Mr. Truman 
acted without hesitation to block the 
aggression. 

These are but a few actions and de- 
cisions that demanded great moral 
courage of Mr. Truman, but courage is 
a quality that he possesses in great 
abundance—courage, and wisdom and 
faith in America. 

I am certain that he will be remem- 
bered by all of our citizens as a truly 
great American. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I cordially 
join in congratulating the distinguished 
American, Harry S. Truman, upon his 
75th birthday. This is not just for the 
1 day: to wit, his birthday, but I con- 
gratulate him upon achieving this ripe 
age in spite of the very strenuous, I re- 
peat, very strenuous and arduous duties 
he so admirably performed as President 
of the United States when so much of 
stress and strain necessarily came to his 
mind, soul, body, and spirit to endure 
and arise above. 

Because it has been my pleasure to 
serve during the terms of three Presi- 
dents of the United States: to wit, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, 
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and now during the term of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, I believe I have become at 
least a little bit aware of the fact that 
our beloved Nation is blessed by the men 
the American people chose to occupy 
that high office. And the distinguished 
former President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman, about whom we are 
having this sincere tribute this day on 
the floor of this great legislative body, 
I am sure, has the kindest thoughts for 
his 75th birthday anniversary from the 
great masses of the American people. 

As Representative in Congress from 
the great 23d District, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, Calif., in this my 13th year in this 
House, I bespeak for him the felicitations 
and congratulations and best wishes 
from almost all, if not all, of the folks in 
the great congressional district which I 
have identified and from which I am 
elected. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, as I 
listened to these many tributes to Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, many memories 
flashed across my mind—memories of 
history-making decisions, fighting cam- 
paigns, the inspiration of working close 
to one of our greatest Presidents, and 
the rare opportunity to observe the in- 
domitable spirit of a man who never 
gave up in his fight for human justice 
and freedom throughout the world. 

I am sure that Harry Truman would 
snort a little if he were sitting here and 
listening to these tributes, because he 
is a man of deep humility. He combines 
the humble qualities of Abraham Lincoln 
with the sharp wit and tongue but steel- 
like courage of Andrew Jackson. I re- 
member once when some of his staff 
members were sitting abound and there 
was some head-shaking and tut-tutting 
about an early-morning letter which our 
irrepressible boss had dashed off. Final- 
ly one of those present made the sage 
remark that in years to come history 
would honor the great high watermarks 
of his far-reaching foreign policy deci- 
sions, and would also record with spirited 
admiration the Jackson-like letter he 
penned. 

Yes, President Truman was not afraid 
of any person, any group, any move- 
ment, or any nation which stood in the 
path of human rights and the free way 
of life. Whether it was communism, 
bigotry, greed, or sloth displayed by men 
or nations, he stood up against them re- 
lentlessly and effectively. 

My distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Rooseve.t], who himself 
spent may years in the White House 
working for his incomparable father, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, stated a few min- 
utes ago that Harry Truman had a genu- 
ine understanding of the Presidency. I 
recall an incident which occurred on 
March 4, 1952, which has become in- 
delibly impressed on my memory. Presi- 
dent Truman had been working on the 
final stages of an address concerning his 
campaign of truth through the Voice of 
America. As on all of his speeches, he 
had spent considerable time with his 
staff, revising, reworking, and putting 
his final personal touches on the address 
he was to deliver. When he had fin- 
ished the final draft, he pushed his chair 
back from the cabinet table, and began 
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to talk to his staff slowly and very seri- 
ously. 

He reviewed some of the highlights of 
the big decisions which had confronted 
him during his Presidency. Then he re- 
marked that whoever was elected Presi- 
dent in November 1952, it would be nec- 
essary to plan for an orderly transition 
in the affairs of the U.S. Government. 
He asked the staff to start laying the 
necessary plans for such an orderly 
transition, so that the incoming Presi- 
dent in 1953 had a full opportunity to 
become briefed on pending decisions, the 
status of major projects, and the ongoing 
work of the Government. He was deter- 
mined that the President who succeeded 
him, be he a Republican or a Democrat, 
should be thoroughly briefed. President 
Truman did indeed carry out precisely 
what he had talked about on March 4, 
1952, and as a result his successor was 
probably the best briefed Chief Execu- 
tive in the Nation’s history at the start 
of his term. 

I believe this incident shows that 
Harry S. Truman—a robust partisan— 
was a statesman of the highest order. 
He had and has a depth of understand- 
ing and historical perspective on the in- 
stitution of the Presidency above and be- 
yond any occupant of that exalted office. 

Harry Truman also knew that the 
Presidency is preeminently a position of 
moral leadership. I remember one occa- 
sion shortly after the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict when prices were rising 
fast and the housewives were getting 
less and less in their market baskets, and 
President Truman called a meeting of 
congressional leaders. When he called 
the meeting to order at the White House, 
one of the Congressmen spoke up rather 
querulously: “Mr. President, I don’t see 
why we have to get worried about this 
issue. I haven’t been getting any mail 
from consumers about high prices.” I 
saw the President’s jaw stiffen as he said 
quietly and firmly: “I represent the con- 
sumers; that’s why I called you here.” 

For three-quarters of a century of full, 
rich, abundant, and immensely satisfy- 
ing life, Harry Truman has been the liv- 
ing embodiment of the American dream. 
His incredible career proves that the 
average American possesses that spark 
of greatness that can blaze and soar 
into a beacon that leads and inspires 
free men of any time, any land. 

Abruptly thrust into a task that might 
have overwhelmed a man whose roots 
were less firmly planted in the amazing 
American tradition, Harry Truman 
stands today as the living embodiment of 
the truth that men of small, humble be- 
ginnings can rise to great positions in 
our Nation, and can perform the duties 
of high office nobly and courageously. 

His whole career might be summed up 
by saying that he devoted himself to 
being able to rise above the occasion. 

In 1945 there were fears that this 
stocky little man from the heart of 
America’s isolationist midlands might 
not be equal to meet the growing chal- 
lenge which emerged from wartorn 
Europe. And the political tenor of the 
Nation was changing. Critics descended 
on President Truman in droves, scoffing, 
picking nits, splitting hairs. The Con- 
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gress was handed over to the Republicans 
for the first time since the coming of 
Roosevelt. Doubt and lack of confidence 
became almost as great enemies in the 
Nation as the rising Communist threat 
of Russian expansion. 

I hardly need to repeat at this time the 
way in which President Truman grew in 
stature during this difficult time. I 
hardly need recount the wise and capa- 
ble, yet truly humble, leadership which 
he gave the Nation. 

Let it suffice to say that he articulated 
the nature of the Communist menace, 
and that he distinguished himself by 
adopting and following policies of bold 
action and inspired leadership—so sad- 
ly missing from the White House at 
times during our century—to meet the 
challenge. 

Harry S. Truman not only had to rec- 
ognize the nature of the Russian dream 
of a Red world; not only did he have to 
draft policies and formulas for opposing 
it; but also he had to implement these 
policies and point them toward fruition. 
These things he did with firmness and 
an abiding interest in serving the future 
of his country and his people. 

The accomplishments of his adminis- 
tration still stand as the free world’s 
bulwark against the Soviets’ new im- 
perialism. 

Turkey and Greece remain in the 
Western camp, because of his bold de- 
cision to help them; the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is our front-line 
defense against immediate Communist 
encroachment of Europe, and not a 
single NATO nation has fallen to com- 
munism since its inception; the Marshall 
plan proved to many nations an innate 
neighborliness and humaneness which 
many claimed America did not possess; 
and our Nation fought the mushrooming 
Communist imperialism to a standstill 
for the greater part of President Tru- 
man’s administration and even through 
the first years of his successor’s adminis- 
tration. 

When the Communist world, with high 
disregard for the obstinacy and deter- 
mination of Harry S. Truman to stop 
the spread of communism, attempted to 
seize South Korea by force, President 
Truman served notice on the Red 
world for all time that we would fight 
for the security and freedom of our al- 
lies. 

In the face of these superhuman de- 
cisions, the abrupt rearmament just at 
the moment when it appeared we might 
lay down our swords, Harry S. Truman 
remained a human being—accessible, 
identifiable, warm, full of a native hu- 
mor, outspoken, and undeniably prone 
to error. 

If insecure postwar America sought 
not man, but superman, they received a 
goodly portion of both. In his major de- 
cisions, in the policies that would shape 
our future, he was almost invariable 
right. Yet in minor matters of little 
lasting consequence, he showed a re- 
markable facility for providing ammu- 
nition for the vultures who constantly 
circled about him, ever-eager to swoop 
and peck at a bit of minutiae. 

These petty people, concerned with 
petty things, smugly assured us that 
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Harry S. Truman would invariably be 
turned away from the White House when 
he had completed the unexpired term of 
his predecessor. 

But America, confounding the experts, 
returned to office the man whose firm- 
ness of leadership in the face of a mount- 
ing world threat had won the respect 
even of many of his detractors. 

It was a great tribute to the essential 
soundness of our democratic process that 
Harry S. Truman was elected in 1948 
and enabled to continue his courageous 
leadership over the next 4 years. 

Various Members have spoken this 
afternoon of the inspiration they re- 
ceived from Harry Truman during their 
election campaigns. As I listened, it 
occurred to me that truly the Congress 
elected in 1958 can in large measure be 
traced back to the Truman inspiration of 
1948. The 86th Congress is truly a Tru- 
man Congress. 

Let me close with another little per- 
sonal sidelight, if I may be permitted, 
Mr. Speaker. Almost exactly a year ago, 
in the spring of 1958, I filed for the nomi- 
nation for Congress. Everybody said I 
didn’t have a Chinaman’s chance, and I 
was inclined to agree, until I made a trip 
out to Independence, Mo., to see my old 
chieftain. I told him rather laughingly 
that I was running for Congress, and 
when he asked me what my chances 
were, I gave him a rather evasive an- 
swer. As I left Independence that day 
and went back home to West Virginia, I 
reflected on the years I had spent close 
to Harry Truman, and the courage that 
was the hallmark of his Presidency. And 
I sat down and penned him a little note 
which read: 

You asked me what my chances are in 
this race. I'd say about as good as they said 
yours were in a certain race just 10 years 
ago. 


Yes, Harry Truman’s courage and his 
full-blooded passion for justice will 
always be an inspiration to free men 
throughout the world. 

And so, I join with my colleagues in 
saying: “Happy birthday, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great honor to join with my colleagues in 
proudly praising and congratulating 
Harry S. Truman on his 75th birthday. 
He deserves every word of praise and ex- 
pression of appreciation for his great 
services to our country and all mankind 
throughout the world. Much has al- 
ready been said in recognition of his 
character, courage, and statesmanship 
and I can add very little to the fine state- 
ments I have heard here today, other 
than to say I concur and say that I can- 
not find the words adequate to fully ex- 
press my feelings and my admiration and 
deep respect for Harry Truman. He is 
truly American, a great man and scholar, 
His life and public service will always be 
an inspiration to all people and his life’s 
record will stand out as a monument of 
true pioneer progressive Americanism far 
more permanent than marble. Happy 
birthday, Harry, with our sincere wishes 
for your good health and many, many 
more happy birthdays. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
first to congratulate the distinguished 
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gentleman from Massachusetts, the ma- 
jority leader of this House [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], for acquiring time on the floor 
today to pay tribute to one of the great 
Americans of our times. 

This Nation is indeed fortunate that it 
can join today in paying tribute to Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman on his 75th birth- 
day. Few Americans have had an op- 
portunity to serve their country with 
such great devotion and dedication as 
Mr. Truman, and few, indeed, will leave 
behind them such a tremendous record 
of courage in the face of adversity to do 
those things which would serve our great 
Nation best. 

Mr. Truman’s great devotion to those 
principles which have made America the 
most influential nation in the world have 
been and shall continue to be a source of 
inspiration to freedom-loving people all 
over the world. 

There is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that when the clouds of con- 
temporary controversy have been dissi- 
pated and historians approach the task 
of evaluating Mr. Truman's record as an 
American, as a soldier, as a U.S. Senator, 
and finally, as President of the United 
States, they will find little difficulty in 
listing him among the greatest Presi- 
dents ever to serve this Nation. 

I have had the opportunity of con- 
ferring with Mr. Truman personally on 
several occasions. His deep understand- 
ing and profound regard for human val- 
ues, his great courage to speak out on 
those issues which need decisive action, 
his unyielding determination to do only 
those things which would serve all Amer- 
icans, and his stubborn refusal to yield 
to the pressures of selfish interests have 
written a new and most inspiring chap- 
ter in the history of American states- 
men. 

God grant that Mr. Truman be blessed 
with continued health and indomitable 
spirit so that his great wisdom and 
counsel can be shared by all of us in 
these trying times for many years to 
come. 

As I extend my congratulations to Mr. 
Truman today, I must say that it is with 
profound regret that I accepted his po- 
lite note to me recently indicating that 
he did not think it wise for him to seek 
a seat in the 86th Congress when a va- 
cancy occurred in his home district. I 
am sure that had he acquiesced in my 
suggestion, we in this House, would have 
been that much the more fortunate in 
having his knowledge and counsel read- 
ily available to us in our many difficult 
deliberations. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to join with our numerous col- 
leagues in paying a deserved tribute to 
former President Harry S. Truman on 
his 75th birthday. I want to extend to 
him my heartiest felicitations on this 
very happy occasion and to wish him 
many more happy birthdays. 

President Truman’s golden jubilee an- 
niversary is a cause for celebration by 
the entire Nation. With each passing 
year his achievements during his terms 
in the presidency assume greater pro- 
portions and wider recognition, particu- 
larly when it is realized that he served 
in the difficult postwar years of up- 
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heaval and adjustment. Our country 
was indeed fortunate to have a man of 
his caliber, wisdom and bravery to make 
the decisions that he did in that diffi- 
cult period. 

Truman will always be loved and ad- 
mired as the great spokesman for the 
common people. His frankness, hon- 
esty, and sincerity always impressed the 
people of America and they respected 
his views, even if they did not always 
agree with him, In the perspective of 
time, we have come to appreciate the 
fact that the interests of the Nation 
were closest to his heart. He inspired 
and encouraged the development of the 
Marshall plan, the point 4 program for 
underdeveloped countries, the NATO or- 
ganization, and other important pro- 
grams which have become a permanent 
part of our international relations, as 
well as Many plans and programs on 
the domestic front. 

Historians will evaluate him and his 
leadership during that crucial period, 
and I have no doubt that the verdict will 
be that he ranks among the greatest of 
our Presidents. 

Those of us who had the privilege of 
knowing him personally and intimately 
pray that the good Lord bless him with 
many long years of health and strength, 
and that the Nation may continue to 
enjoy his wise counsel in the years 
ahead. May he live to see our Nation 
truly at peace, prosperous and happy. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, today, the 
American people, foregoing all partisan 
considerations, are united in expressing 
our gratification that former President 
Harry S. Truman has achieved his 75th 
birthday. We extend to him our warm- 
est and most cordial felicitations and 
our sincere wishes for many more years 
of fruitful life. 

We are a fortunate people. Even 
though the heat of political campaigns 
sometimes engenders extravagant and 
even uncharitable sentiments in the 
zeal of defeating our political opponents, 
we have the happy faculty of making 
later reappraisals when the tumult and 
shouting have abated. Never in the 
history of our Nation have those reap- 
praisals so thoroughly and so unani- 
mously disclosed the great stature of an 
individual as in the case of President 
Truman. And perhaps even more sur- 
prising is the happy fact that this new 
appreciation is being had during his 
lifetime. On all sides we hear almost 
daily testimony of the recognition by the 
American people—yes, and by the rest 
of the world—that Harry Truman will 
go down in history as one of the great- 
est Presidents of the United States at 
a time when greatness was sorely 
needed. 

In the light of what is being so hap- 
pily said here today by my colleagues, it 
is unnecessary for me to recount the 
many debts we all owe to Harry Tru- 
man. It is sobering to reflect on what 
might have been if he had not been 
Chief Executive and he had not fear- 
lessly and brilliantly conceived the steps 
that were vital to us and the other 
peace-loving peoples of the world. 

I am grateful that I may have a part 
in expressing the heartfelt congratula- 
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tions of all of us, and that our former 
President has been spared to us so that 
he may know just how we all feel toward 
him. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to be able to join in honoring 
former President Harry S. Truman on 
his 75th birthday. A man nearly all of 
whose adult life has been dedicated to 
public service and who at the age of 75 
still continues to make a real contribu- 
tion to the public good is rare in the 
history of any democracy. Mr. Tru- 
man’s place in history is assured by the 
great decisions he made greatly. His 
eourage never falters under fire of gov- 
ernments or men. His perception and 
understanding of the problems of the 
world as well as those of our country 
continues to be a very real public asset. 

I know we all, regardless of party, join 
in wishing him good health and many 
more years of productive and happy life. 
May God bless and keep him. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy that we have this 
opportunity to express ourselves on the 
occasion of the 75th birthday of Mis- 
souri’s most distinguished citizen, but 
even more pleased over the fact that 
President Truman can enjoy reading the 
tributes that are being paid to him. All 
too frequently such eulogies are delayed 
until an occasion when they can be only 
a comfort to a family in an hour of 
bereavement, 

While I enjoy the reminiscence of this 
hour, the thing that gives me the great- 
est joy and the most satisfaction is the 
fact that President Truman is having 
that unique experience of enjoying dur- 
ing his lifetime the growing esteem and 
the increasing appreciation of the con- 
tribution which he made during his 
years of official service, and which he 
continues to make in the role of elder 
statesman. As he goes about the Na- 
tion speaking to university and college 
groups, impressing upon the minds of 
these young people their responsibili- 
ties in preserving the rights and liber- 
ties which we enjoy under our Consti- 
tution, he is continuing to perform a 
service of inestimable value. 

I, along with my father, was among 
those who supported “Judge” Truman 
when he was first a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate. As individuals and through 
the newspaper which we operated at 
that time, we supported him in each of 
his campaigns, because we believed, as 
was later confirmed in all of his actions, 
that he was a man with a sincere desire 
to do the things that he believed were 
honest and right, and which would re- 
sult in the greatest amount of good for 
the people whom he represented. 

This did not mean that I always agreed 
with his judgment, and there were times 
when he was President that I did not 
agree with and did not support all of 
his policies. But, I also knew that he 
could appreciate my position in repre- 
senting a constituency in southeast Mis- 
souri, with which he was most familiar 
since some of his most enthusiastic and 
éffective support had come from that 
area during his elections to the Senate, 
and which, incidentally, has remained 
with him throughout his career. 
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However, Mr. Speaker, even when I 
could not agree 100 percent with Presi- 
dent Truman, I always found that there 
were so many things in which we were 
in agreement, that it was never difficult 
for me to make a choice in his favor. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, all of the 
members of our great Democratic Party 
did not always make that choice, but it 
has been a great satisfaction to me to 
hear some of those who during his serv- 
ice as President were among his most 
severe critics, but who after he had left 
office and they had witnessed some of 
the changes that have taken place, were 
willing to admit, “Well, President Tru- 
man wasn’t so bad, after all.” 

Yes; the man from Independence con- 
tinues to grow in stature and influence, 
and today there is no question in my mind 
about the eminence of his place in his- 
tory, or of the esteem in which he is 
held by a vast majority of the American 
people, who admire courage, frankness 
and fairness, to mention only a few of 
the many virtues for which we honor this 
champion of freedom and liberty on his 
75th birthday. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad on this 75th birth- 
day of President Harry S. Truman to 
pay tribute to his many fine accomplish- 
ments and to say a few words of per- 
sonal regard. I remember the feeling of 
sympathy I felt for him when the news 
came of the death of President Roose- 
velt, sympathy because I knew it would 
be difficult to follow a world figure of 
the stature of his predecessor. This 
news came to me when I was in guerrilla 
fighting in the Philippine Islands near 
the end of World War II. President 
Truman, in the months and years which 
followed, proved time after time that he 
was capable of making well the big de- 
cisions which history would place upon 

I remember a few years later at a ban- 
quet in Washington when I was a fresh- 
man Congressman in a wheel chair at a 
banquet in a Washington hotel, Presi- 
dent Truman and our fine majority 
leader, Jonn McCormack, perceived that 
there would be real trouble in placing 
the chair at the table assigned to me 
and they both insisted that I join them 
at their more adjustable table. This 
I did. The thoughtfulness of President 
Truman and Mr. McCormack was cer- 
tainly deeply appreciated by me. The 
outs remark that I can remem- 
ber the President making in the con- 
versation that evening was that if he 
had to make the decision again to drop 
the atomic bomb, he would have made 
the decision just as he did when history 
called upon him for that decision. His 
major decisions in the field of foreign 
affairs were of tremendous significance 
and will affect the world for centuries 
to come. I do not know of a single one 
of them that history so far has indicated 
as faulty. 

No two people see everything exactly 
alike, and I can remember one occasion 
when President Truman wrote me what 
I considered to be a rather strong letter 
of disapproval of my position on a par- 
ticular matter. He shortly thereafter 
wrote me a very kind letter which indi- 
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cated that he realized that his first letter 
had been a little fiery in language. In 
referring to the earlier letter he said: 
“Sometimes we get ruffled for no good 
cause.” Certainly this is another indi- 
cation of the bigness of his character, 
and at the same time his persistent 
courage in standing for what he thinks is 
right. I believe the American people 
can be very, very grateful that a man of 
his fine qualities led them in the par- 
ticular years of peril when he had these 
tremendous responsibilities upon his 
shoulders. I consider that I am a very 
lucky person to have known a man of 
his character and to have served in Con- 
gress when he was President. 

That he is still very active in many 
things for the benefit of our country is 
well known to everyone. An illustration 
from my own mail was a recent letter 
from him encouraging me in my efforts to 
bring about the construction of the cross- 
Florida barge canal. He wrote: 

I hope that someday cross-Florida barge 
canal can be completed. In my opinion it is 
necessary for the welfare of the whole 
country. 


As I close my remarks, I would like 
to say that one of the things that will 
last with me the longest about President 
Truman, and to which I have often re- 
ferred in speeches, is a little incident 
illustrative of his strong personal loyal- 
ties. It was when the President was be- 
ing criticized by some publicity seekers 
for being away from Washington when 
his mother was very ill in Missouri. His 
remark at that time was to the point 
when he said: 

She sat up with me many times when I 
needed her and I want to reciprocate when 
she needs me. Whenever she wakes up, she 
wants to talk to me. I want to be there. 


I am glad that his loyalties to persons 
are accompanied by equally strong 
loyalties to his country and to God. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very mindful that nothing I may say 
could ever add to the already great stat- 
ure of our former President of the United 
States, Harry S. Truman. 

Instead, as the Representative in Con- 
gress of his home district, and speaking 
for all of the people of that district, it 
is a privilege, to simply say, “Happy 
birthday, happy diamond jubilee, and 
may there be many happy returns of 
the day.” 

The Fourth Missouri District includes 
not only Independence, Mo., made fa- 
mous by its leading son, and home of 
the Truman Library, but at the southern 
end of this same district, four counties 
away is Lamar, Mo., the birthplace of 
Mr. Truman. There on Sunday, April 
19, 1959, this restored home was made 
a State park. Thousands gathered that 
day to pay tribute, but in the years to 
follow this will, in my opinion, become 
a national shrine, visited annually by 
increasing thousands of admirers of our 
great citizen. 

It has been my pleasure and distinc- 
tion to have known him as long as I can 
remember. I had always known that he 
was held in high esteem near his home, 
as a county judge and throughout his 
native Missouri. When I arrived in 
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Washington, I quickly learned from my 
colleagues and all those on Capito] Hill 
that he was loved and much respected 
by those who had served with him in 
Congress and those who were here while 
he lived at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Without exception, they speak praisingly 
of him. 

But what always brings a quick re- 
ception is at the times when I may make 
a casual remark that I am from Inde- 
pendence, Mo. to some men on the 
street—men without titles, such as the 
barber, the bellhop, the cab driver. 
Their faces light up with warm admira- 
tion and in their own unsolicited and 
voluntary way they say, “We like that 
fellow, Truman.” 

His appearance, denying the fact that 
today he is 75 pears of age, his morning 
walks, his youthful energy leave the im- 
pression he is a man 25 years younger 
than the birth records witness. Let us 
pray Harry S. Truman will continue, 
with his perennial enthusiasm as a 
teacher and counselor, to walk among 
us, now a statesman of international 
reputation, giving us freely of his wis- 
dom and experience. A man of great 
stature and courage, history will increas- 
ingly emphasize President Truman 
safely piloted us through our most cru- 
cial times when communism was 
stretching its ugly tentacles in all di- 
rections. With President Truman at 
the helm, the United States successfully 
fought communism without involving 
the United States in war by several of 
his monumental decisions: Greece and 
Turkey were spared from the Communist 
peril by the Truman doctrine; the Mar- 
shall plan was the greatest single force 
in stabilizing the economy of Western 
Europe and thwarting Communist po- 
litical victories; the Atlantic Pact added 
unity to the force against communism; 
the Berlin airlift saved Berlin from a 
Russian blockade which could have 
snuffed out forever her hope of ever at- 
taining a free status. 

In the face of bitter criticism and un- 
favorable popular opinion, President 
Truman steadfastly and courageously 
ordered the dropping of the atomic 
bomb to shorten the war against Japan, 
a measure militarily sound though not 
calculated to add to his immediate and 
unanimous acclaim. This is the test of 
the man—to proceed to do the right 
thing even though it may not be the 
popular thing. 

Harry S. Truman is a man of de- 
cision—without which we might now be 
isolated in a Communist-dominated 
world. For these decisions we are 
thankful, and again we all hope that we 
have the benefit of his advice on the 
many decisions facing us in the future. 

I am very honored and extremely 
fortunate to represent President Tru- 
man’s district, the Fourth Congressional 
District of Missouri. To this man of 
Independence and to this great Missou- 
rian I am indebted for wise advice and 
sincere and valuable counsel. To this 
great American I take pleasure and 
pride in extending these birthday fe- 
licitations from his fellow Missourians. 
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REVISION OF IMMIGRATION LAWS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Lrnpsay] is recognized for 45 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, before I 
begin my remarks, I should like to wish 
former President Harry Truman many 
happy returns of the day on the occasion 
of his 75th birthday. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this time 
in order to speak about a subject of the 
greatest importance to this country and 
also of great importance to our neighbors 
abroad. That subject is immigration 
and the need for an overhaul, top to 
bottom, of our immigration and natural- 
ization laws. 

I have introduced legislation, H.R. 
6826, designed to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952. This 
legislation is substantially the same as 
that which was recommended by the Ad- 
ministration to the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses, with changes that have been 
necessitated by the enactment of interim 
laws and other changes that I have 
deemed important. I have a particular 
interest in this subject as I took part in 
the formation of the policy involved in 
this legislation when I served in the 
executive branch of the Government as 
Executive Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

In introducing this measure I speak 
not only for my own constituency but 
for all who now wish for a change in the 
immigration and naturalization laws. 
This proposal would make a workable 
and necessary revision in the basis of 
the quota system. Ishall try to describe 
it briefly and succinctly, and I will leave 
out a great many of the details, and shall 
not go into some of the more minor as- 
pects of this omnibus reform bill because 
of its complexity and because of the time 
that it would take. However, I shall at 
the conclusion of my remarks ask unani- 
mous consent to have appended a simple 
2 of the various sections of this 

First, the present quota system is de- 
rived from a formula, itself vastly com- 
plex, which is based on the 1920 popula- 
tion of this country. This anachronism, 
it seems to me, ought to be repealed. 
Apart from its theoretical objections it 
has some practical objections. 

The total population as shown by the 
most recent census should be used as 
the base for determining the overall 
quota ceiling. I should like to interject 
that this quota is based not only on the 
1920 population, but—and here is where 
the first discrimination comes in—on a 
formula which takes into account only 
the white population of the United 
States. It excludes from the definition 
of the word “inhabitants,” in determin- 
ing the population base upon which 
quota allocations are made, all persons 
not of the white race, which includes 
even the American Indians. If, instead 
of this, we use the total population as a 
base, and if we use—take a projec- 
tion to 1950—the year of the latest cen- 
sus—it would result in an increase in 
the basic statutory quota of about 65,000 
quota numbers, This is not such an in- 
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crease as would break down the economy 
of the United States. On the contrary, 
it only gives recognition to increased de- 
mands of commerce, industry, science 
and technology for persons whose skills 
are needed in this country. Even more, 
it gives recognition to the fact that those 
citizens and persons here awaiting citi- 
zenship should be permitted to have 
freer access to quotas so that they may 
bring here close relatives and unite fami- 
lies which have been split up by the 
harsh restrictions of existing law. 

In order to eliminate some of the in- 
equity resulting from the fact that sev- 
eral countries have large quotas which 
they do not use, while others have small 
quotas which are oversubscribed, this 
bill will provide that the increase of 
about 65,000 quota numbers would be 
distributed among countries in propor- 
tion to their actual immigration to this 
country since the establishment of the 
quota system in 1924. 

Second, this legislation will permit the 
utilization each year of unused quota 
numbers by distributing them for use 
in a quota pool for each of four geo- 
graphical regions—Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Oceania. Here again, it should be 
understood that this will not increase 
the quota as such, but is merely a method 
for utilization of quota numbers which 
now go by the board solely because cer- 
tain of the large quota countries have 
not used, and do not yet use, their en- 
tire allotment of quota numbers, Mean- 
while, the other countries of the world 
such as Greece, Australia, Italy, and the 
Philippines, which customarily exhaust 
their quota allotment, are unable to 
have access to the unused numbers. Ob- 
viously, such a system deprives the 
United States of aliens having some of 
the most needed skills. This is a fact 
which has been recognized by Congress, 
In 1957, and again in 1958, Congress 
saw fit to enact legislation declaring that 
all persons who were waiting on regis- 
tered waiting lists for first preference 
visas—aliens having needed skills, edu- 
cation, experience, or ability—should 
forthwith be issued nonquota visas, 
This bill gives recognition to this fact, 
and by making a modest increase in the 
quota, coupled with a pooling of unused 
quota numbers, sets a permanent pat- 
tern for handling this problem which 
has heretofore been met with piecemeal 
legislation. 

The third important feature of this 
bill relates to the system by which this 
country shall face up to the problem of 
refugees throughout the world, especially 
in these days when victims of Commu- 
nist oppression continue to flee from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain to freedom in 
Western Europe. This is a subject upon 
which I can talk with some measure of 
personal knowledge of the facts. I was 
in Europe during and directly after the 
Hungarian revolt—that glorious, short- 
lived spark of freedom that so thor- 
oughly exposed the Communist oppres- 
sors for what they are. I stood at the 
bridge at Andau; I walked the Hun- 
garian border and saw courageous free- 
dom fighters and women and children 
fleeing into Austria. 
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The administration at that time met 
the problem by invoking the parole pro- 
visions of the existing immigration law. 
Since then, doubt has been raised as to 
the legality of this procedure. In my 
view it is necessary for the Congress not 
only to clarify this area but to establish 
on a permanent basis legislation which 
will enable our Government intelligently 
and compassionately to meet its fair 
share of the responsibility for refugee re- 
lief in such critical periods. 

This bill specifies that the President 
may direct the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General to parole into 
this country a number of “refugee-es- 
capees” and “nonsettled hard-core refu- 
gees,” roughly amounting to a total of 
68,000 per year. The Secretary of State 
and the Attorney General are given dis- 
cretion to provide such measure of relief 
as is consistent with our world responsi- 
bility, working closely and chiefly 
through such organizations as the 
United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. This provision does in fact 
place a large measure of discretion in 
the executive branch in the administra- 
tion of this program, a discretion which 
I believe is necessary. By use of the pa- 
role system, however, flexibility is also 
granted in the speedy return of any per- 
son so admitted in the event an error is 
made. The legislation also provides a 
method whereby persons thus paroled 
into the United States can adjust their 
status to that of permanent residence, 
subject to congressional review in each 
case. 

A fourth important provision of this 
legislation will vest in the Attorney Gen- 
eral discretionary power, in proper cases 
and under certain conditions, to allow 
the entry into the United States, or to 
prevent the deportation of certain clearly 
specified classes of aliens, not to exceed 
5,000 per year. Those classes are close 
relatives of United States citizens or 
lawfully resident aliens, veterans or 
members of the Armed Forces, and re- 
ligious functionaries. I do not think I 
should belabor the point respecting the 
inadequacy and unacceptability of the 
private bill method as an avenue for 
relief in hardship immigration cases. 
The Congress has seen the number of 
such private immigration bills rise from 
12 enacted during the 78th Congress to 
an astonishing total of 927 enacted in 
the 85th Congress—a frightening in- 
crease of over 10,000 percent. In the 
84th Congress, 4,474 private relief im- 
migration bills were introduced, and 
1,227 were enacted. This is a fantastic 
burden upon the Judiciary Committee 
of which I am a member, the Congress 
as a whole, and the President, who must 
review all private bills that are enacted. 
In the present Congress, during the first 
3 months of its existence, there were 
1,435 such bills introduced. Certainly 
the time of this Congress should be de- 
voted to matters of more general and 
national importance, although I would 
be the last to deprecate the vital im- 
portance of a private immigration bill 
to the individual concerned. It seems to 
me that this is a matter which must be 
delegated to the Attorney General so 
that, in the day-to-day administration 
of the immigration law, he can exercise 
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his sound discretion and determine 
which aliens shall, within the limits 
specified by Congress, be excepted from 
the normal application of the strict let- 
ter of the law. There is nothing fan- 
tastic about this proposal. It merely 
carries forward what Congress has al- 
ready done, not only in the basic im- 
migration law but also in its enactments 
during the 85th Congress when it vested 
in the Attorney General greater author- 
ity to grant administrative relief to 
aliens seeking admission to this coun- 
try as well as those already here. 

I do not expect that the system I 
have suggested will eliminate all private 
bills in the immigration field, nor do I 
suggest that they should be eliminated. 
The people always have the right to pe- 
tition Congress for redress. I do be- 
lieve, however, that the administrators 
of the law should first be given an op- 
portunity to investigate and determine 
the merits of the cases, and it may well 
be that in the case of an adverse ad- 
ministrative action, the Congress may 
be loathe to consider or enact a private 
bill. 

One very serious matter which has 
confronted the Congress repeatedly but 
I believe would be adequately met with 
this legislation, is the problem arising 
from the fact that the worst of our de- 
portable aliens—racketeers, narcotics 
peddlers, or worse—are able to protract 
their unwelcome stay in our midst in- 
definitely and beyond reason solely 
through misuse of our judicial processes. 
Let me make it clear that this is not 
the fault of our courts. Rather it is the 
fault of the statutory scheme now in 
existence which permits a deportable 
alien to shop around from court to 
court, to try and retry the same issue. 
One notorious alien of this type has 
been able to take his case through the 
courts and to the Supreme Court three 
times. I have made certain changes in 
this portion of this legislation from the 
form in which it was originally sub- 
mitted by the administration. These 
changes are designed to make certain 
that the rights of aliens subject to de- 
portation are safeguarded. I believe 
that the legislation as finally drafted 
will safeguard both the interests of the 
public as a whole in having a workable 
and effective system and the rights of 
the individual for a full and impartial 
hearing and review. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to include at their conclusion a 
section-by-section analysis of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 
EXPLANATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE Provi- 

SIONS OF THE BILL To AMEND TITLES I, 

II, AND III oF THE IMMIGRATION AND NA- 

TIONALITY ACT, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

Sections 1, 2, and 3: These sections of the 
bill would provide moderate revisions in the 
quota system. The system would be brought 
up to date. Equitable distribution of addi- 
tional quotas would be provided. Four re- 


gional quota pools would be established to 
which unused quota numbers would be as- 
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signed. Mortgages on quotas would be elim- 
inated. 

Under the existing law the annual quota 
of 154,657 is computed by taking one-sixth 
of 1 percent of the white population in 1920, 
less Western Hemisphere immigrants and 
their descendants. If the total population 
in 1920 had been used for this computation, 
the quota figure would have constituted one- 
seventh of 1 percent. The bill applies the 
latter percentage to the 1950 total popula- 
tion of the United States as defined in the 
act. The result is an annual quota of 219,- 
461, or an increase of 64,804. 

Under the bill the existing quota of 154,- 
657 would continue to be allocated as at 
present, but the present maximum subquota 
allocation of 100 to each colony would be 
raised to 200. With respect to the alloca- 
tion of the quota over and above 154,657 the 
legislation would provide for an increase in 
the quota for each minimum quota area. 
This increase would be from the present 100 
to 200. With respect to the allocation of the 
remainder of the increase in the quota au- 
thorization the bill would provide an im- 
portant new feature designed to recognize 
actual immigration since the Quota Act of 
1924. This would be accomplished by pro- 
viding for the distribution of the remainder 
of the increase in the total quota, to the 
several quota areas so that there will be 
assigned to each quota area that proportion 
which the immigration to the United States 
since July 1, 1924, and up to July 1, 1955, 
from that area bears to the total immigra- 
tion from all quota areas. 

Another significant change proposed is 
to provide for utilization of unused quota 
numbers. Under existing law failure to use 
in the year all of the quota allocated to a 
particular area results in its being wiped 
out. It is not carried forward into the next 
year. The bill would establish a separate 
quota pool for each of four regions, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania, as described in the 
proposal, to which the unused quota num- 
bers of the respective regions would be as- 
signed for redistribution. Quota numbers 
thus assigned would be available for use 
only during the period of 1 year following 
their assignment. Such quota numbers 
would be made available only for allocation 
within the respective regions and only to 
qualified immigrants eligible for a prefer- 
ence status under paragraphs (1), (2), (3), 
and (4) of section 203(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

Sections 4, 5, and 6: These provisions of the 
bill would revise and clarify existing parole 
authority covering the emergency admission 
of aliens into the United States. Also, pro- 
cedures would be provided under which a 
designated number of aliens who have been 
paroled into the United States might adjust 
their immigration status to that of a lawful 
permanent resident. Aliens paroled into the 
United States and who are presently here in 
an indefinite status include aliens admitted 
for emergency reasons or for reasons of 
public interest. 

Section 4 grants the President power to 
authorize the parole by the Attorney General 
into the United States of escapees from Com- 
munist tyranny, selected by the Secretary of 
State, who have fled from their homelands 
and are in other non-Communist countries. 
The number of escapees who could be so pa- 
roled annually may not, under the proposal, 
exceed the average number of aliens who have 
been permitted to come to the United States 
each year since June 25, 1948, by special 
acts of Congress (approximately 68,000). 
Parole could be granted under such procla- 
mation to escapees from Communist perse- 
cution who have fled to any non-Communist 
area. 

Section 5 sets up a procedure whereby the 
immigration status of parolees may be ad- 
justed to that of a lawful permanent resi- 
dent. The Attorney General could grant 
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such adjustment of status in his discretion 
after the alien has been in the United States 
for 2 years and if the applicant is of good 
character and if the adjustment would not 
be contrary to the national interest. A re- 

of the Attorney General's action if fa- 
vorable would be submitted to the Congress. 
Unless the Congress disapproved, the alien’s 
entry would be recorded as of the date of 
the alien’s last arrival in the United States. 
If the Congress did not approve the adminis- 
trative action, the Attorney General is to re- 
quire the departure of the alien from the 
United States. 

Section 6 provides that the number of 
aliens whose status may be adjusted under 
section 5 shall not exceed in any fiscal year 
the average number of aliens authorized to 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence each fiscal year between June 
25, 1948, and July 1, 1957, by any special pub- 
lic acts of Congress enacted during that 
period. 

Sections 7, 8, 9, and 10: These sections of 
the bill would provide the necessary adminis- 
trative authority to take care of hardship 
cases. The purpose of these provisions is to 
reduce the need for private immigration leg- 
islation which over the years has grown to 
staggering proportions. The President and 
Congress would thus be relieved of unneces- 
sary and intolerable burdens in this field. A 
more suitable means would be provided for 
the consideration of applications for relief 
and a basis would be established for the uni- 
form treatment of all cases, 

Section 7 of the bill would vest in the 
Attorney General discretionary power to ad- 
mit to the United States aliens with close 
relatives in this country, regardless of a tech- 
nical statutory ground of inadmissibility. 
The same benefits are made available to war 
veterans and to functionaries of religious or- 

tions. However, the bill provides that 
no relief shall be accorded aliens whose pres- 
ence here would be dangerous to the safety 
and security of the United States. Similarly, 
section 8 of the bill vests discretionary au- 
thority in the Attorney General to withhold 
institution of deportation proceedings, to 
cancel such proceedings if instituted, and 
adjust the status of deportable aliens to that 
of permanent residents. This discretionary 
power to grant relief is likewise limited to 
aliens who have close relatives in this coun- 
try, war veterans, and religious functionaries. 

It is further provided that there shall be 
an annual ceiling of 5,000 on all cases in 
which the Attorney General may exercise the 
authority provided by sections 7 and 8, and 
that in each case there shall be an appropri- 
ate charge against the quota. 

Section 11: Existing law requires that cer- 
tain aliens who have been excluded or de- 
ported from the United States may not re- 
apply for admission unless the Attorney 
General first grants permission to do so. 
‘This is an unnecessary and expensive compli- 
cation in our immigration procedures and 
should be eliminated since there are now 
ample safeguards in the law against the re- 
admission of unqualified aliens. Particu- 
larly is this true when consideration is given 
to the documentary requirements in the 
statute which contemplate a preliminary 
screening by a consular officer before the 
alien receives a travel document. Allied pro- 
visions in the statute require prosecution of 
aliens who have returned to this country 
without having obtained the necessary per- 
mission from the Attorney General. This 
section of the bill would provide for repeal 
of these requirements. 

Section 12: The act contains provisions 
permitting the Attorney General and the 
Secretary of State to waive the requirement 
of travel documents in certain instances on 
behalf of nonimmigrant aliens. The exer- 
cise of this power in individual emergency 
cases is now limited to those which are 
“unforeseen.” The quoted word is unneces- 
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sarily restrictive and should be eliminated. 
The provisions of this section of the bill 
would effect this desirable change. 

Section 13: This section codifies into sec- 
tion 212(d)7 of the basic. immigration and 
Nationality Act the effect of the recent 
statutes, Public Law 85-508 granting state- 
hood to Alaska, and Public Law 86-3 grant- 
ing statehood to Hawall, which provide that 
aliens coming to the mainland from those 
places are not subject to the immigration 
inspection requirements. 

Section 14: In prescribing the procedures 
for the conduct of hearings before special 
inquiry officers of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, to determine eligibility of 
persons to enter the United States (so-called 
exclusion hearings), existing law provides 
that such hearings shall be conducted by a 
special inquiry officer. The law does not 
specifically provide for the assignment of an 
additional officer to present evidence at such 
hearings. In regard to deportation proceed- 
ings the existing statute provides for the 
assignment of an additional officer to present 
the Government's case. In order to remove 
any doubt as to the authority of the Attor- 
ney General to assign an additional officer 
to perform the prosecutive functions in ex- 
clusion cases, in his discretion, where he 
deems such procedure to be desirable in par- 
ticular cases, express statutory authority 
should be provided. This section of the bill 
would remove any doubt as to the authority 
of the Attorney General to make such assign- 
ments of examining officers in exclusion cases. 

Section 15: There has been a tremendous 
increase in air and surface travel throughout 
the world and many aliens traveling from 
one foreign country to another find it neces- 
sary to pass through the United States. Un- 
der contracts authorized to be entered into 
between the Attorney General and operators 
of transportation lines such aliens may be 
exempted from certain documentary require- 
ments of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. However, they must undergo the ex- 
amination and inspection required of aliens 
generally, resulting in some instances in their 
exclusion or deportation. The enforcement 
of this requirement has resulted in severe 
hardship as well as loss of good will and 
unnecessary expense to both the Government 
and the operators of transportation lines 
where the aliens would otherwise pass 
through this country in “direct transit.” To 
alleviate this unfortunate situation author- 
ity should be vested in the Attorney General 
to dispense in his discretion with this re- 
quirement in individual cases. Section 15 
of the bill would accomplish this p 
The guarantees entered into by the Attorney 
General with the aliens and the operators of 
transportation lines, it is believed, would 
provide ample safeguards. 

Section 16: This section would provide that 
deportation proceedings may be instituted 
otherwise than by a warrant of arrest. Un- 
der a practice of long standing, deportation 
proceedings have been instituted by a physi- 
cal arrest of the respondent. Such action 
has been regarded on occasions as being un- 
duly harsh, particularly when the alien is a 
child of tender years, or is of advanced age, 
or for some other reason is not likely to 
abscond. Although section 242(b) of the 
present law prescribes the deportation hear- 
ing procedure, it does not specify the manner 
in which such proceedings must be initi- 
ated. The Department of Justice has re- 
cently adopted the practice of commencing 
a deportation with an order to 
show cause, reserving a physical arrest for 
those cases in which custody and detention 
of the alien is regarded as necessary in the 
public interest or safety. While this 
dure is regarded as being entirely within the 
contemplation of the law, enactment of this 
section would afford an unmistakable statu- 
tory sanction for this less drastic procedure, 

Section 17: This section would liberalize 
those provisions of existing law granting 
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special naturalization benefits to alien mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and to certain 
alien veterans, and would consolidate and 
codify a number of related statutes. Ex- 
isting law grants special benefits in this 
regard to aliens who have completed at 
least 3 years’ peacetime honorable service 
in the U.S. Armed Forces. The advan- 
tages of the law however, are available only 
to those who were lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence. 
These requirements have the effect of deny- 
ing benefits to many worthy soldiers who, 
because of oversubscribed quotas, or other 
reasons, are unable to obtain an immigra- 
tion visa, and to those who, because of 
service connected disabilities, have been 
honorably discharged before completing the 
required 3 years’ service. The proposed 
amendment would eliminate the require- 
ment of lawful admission for permanent 
residence and would extend the benefits to 
those who were prevented from completing 
the necessary 3 years’ service because of dis- 
abilities received while serving. In recent 
years the Congress has enacted a number of 
statutes providing special naturalization 
benefits for members of the Armed Forces. 
Separate statutes were enacted extending 
these special benefits to persons who served 
honorably in the Armed Forces during the 
Spanish-American War, during World War 
I, during World War II, and during the 
Korean conflict. This section would con- 
solidate these separately enacted statutes 
and would make uniform the condition 
for naturalization although based upon 
service during different conflicts in which 
the United States may have been involved. 
Proper safeguards are contained in the pro- 
posal to limit the advantages of this new 
legislation to those who served in an active 
duty status, and were honorably discharged. 

Section 18: (a) Under section 316 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, certain 
aliens who are employed by the U.S. Goy- 
ernment or certain American firms or insti- 
tutions, etc., may go abroad in the course 
of their employment without losing the 
residence prerequisites for naturalization. 
However, no provision is made for their 
alien spouses or children who wish to go 
abroad with them, but likewise desire to 
avoid endangering their eligibility for nat- 
uralization because of interruption of their 
US. residence. This causes unnecessary 
separation of families. It is believed 
that if an alien employee of the Govern- 
ment or of an American firm may receive 
the benefit of retaining his eligibility for 
naturalization because of the advantage to 
our national interest derived from his em- 
ployment abroad, he should be permitted to 
bring with him his alien wife and children 
and they should be entitled to the same 
benefits. A similar provision, in respect to 
spouses, was contained in a former naturali- 
zation law (Act of June 29, 1938, 52 Stat. 
1247). This proposal would benefit em- 
ployees of the State Department and other 
governmental agencies as well as persons sta- 
tioned abroad while serving in the Armed 
Forces. With respect to children, it is 
deemed appropriate that the benefits should 
be limited to the period before the child 
reaches the age of 23 years or is married. 
This will result in the receipt of benefits 
only by those children whose sole purpose in 
being abroad is to remain in the household 
of their parent, who leaves the United States 
because of his employment. 

(b) Under existing law a petition for 
naturalization must be filed in a naturaltza- 
tion court having jurisdiction over the peti- 
tioner’s residence. This places an undue 
hardship upon many aliens now being in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces for military 
training. Although they are fully eligible 
for naturalization, having completed the 
necessary 5 years residence in the United 
States, etc., they find that their military 
obligations frequently cause them to be sta- 
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tioned in the United States far away from 
the State where they have their residence. 
In view of the obligations placed upon them 
by the Government, it appears equitable that 
persons actually serving in the Armed Forces 
of the United States should, while so serv- 
ing, be exempt from the ordinary require- 
ments as to the place of filing a petition for 
naturalization. This proposal would ac- 
complish that purpose by exempting persons 
in the Armed Forces from the requirement 
contained in section 310(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act as to the location 
of the naturalization court in which a peti- 
tion for naturalization must be filed. 

(c) Under section 316(a) of the present act 
a petitioner for naturalization under the gen- 
eral provisions of the law must establish 6 
months continuous residence in a particular 
State immediately preceding the filing of his 
petition. For the same reasons as are given 
above in respect to (b), this requirement also 
places an excessive burden upon aliens now 
being inducted into the Armed Forces. Their 
military service makes it impossible for them 
to remain in any particular State for as long 
as 6 months in order to meet the general 
requirements applicable to other petitioners 
for naturalization, causing delay in their 
acquiring citizenship. In view of their mili- 
tary obligations, such persons, while actually 
serving, should be exempted from the ordi- 
nary requirement as to the 6 months resi- 
dence in a particular State at the time of fil- 
ing a petition for naturalization. This 
proposal would accomplish that purpose by 
exempting them from that requirement con- 
tained in section 316(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

Section 19: Section 202 of the act deals 
with the determination of quotas to which 
immigrants shall be chargeable. This section 
would revise section 202 so as to grant an 
Asian spouse the benefit of the quota of an 
accompanying spouse, and permit the Asian 
spouse of a native of a Western Hemisphere 
country to be classified as a nonquota im- 
migrant if accompanying, or following to 
join, such spouse. 

Section 20: Section 203 of the act estab- 
lishes the bases upon which immigration 
visas shall be allocated within the quotas. 
This section of the bill would carry forward 
the provisions of section 3 of Public Law 
85-316 which accorded first preference status 
to spouses and children “following to join” as 
well as “accompanying” the spouse or parent 
who received first preference status by virtue 
of his special skills and abilities under sec- 
tion 203(a)(1)(A). In addition, the quota 
allocations would be revised by giving the 
fourth preference category, that is, brothers, 
sisters, sons, and daughters of citizens, a 
fixed 10 percent of the quota, in lieu of the 
present percentage of an undetermined left- 
over amount of quota numbers which the 
present statute permits. This change is re- 
garded as desirable to make this preference 
a reality. Section 203 (a) (2) of the act pro- 
vides that parents of an American citizen 
are entitled to second preference quota 
status only if the petitioning citizen is at 
least 21 years of age. Subsection (a) (4), 
which affords fourth preference status to 
brothers, sisters, sons, and daughters of citi- 
zens, does not limit that preference status to 
such kin of citizens who are at least 21 
years of age. This section would amend sec- 
tion 203(a) (4) so as to limit its operation to 
those cases in which the petitioning citizen 
is likewise at least 21 years of age. It would 
also amend the section so as to accord the 
same preference quota status to the spouse 
and child of such a brother, sister, son, or 
daughter of a citizen, if such spouse or child 
is accompanying or following to join the 
relative. 

Section 21: The present act permits the 
Secretary of State to determine the amount 
of nonimmigrant visa fees on the basis of 
reciprocity. ‘This section of the bill would 
vest the Secretary with a desirable discretion 
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to deviate from this rule when politically or 
otherwise necessary in the national interest. 
It would also clarify the present statute with 
respect to the manner of computing the 
amount of such visa fees. 

Section 22: Section 212(a)(9) of the act 
specifies the classes of aliens who 1 be 
excluded from the United States because of 
criminal involvement. This section would 
amend section 212(a) (9) so as to clarify and 
incorporate within the basic act the perti- 
nent provisions of section 4 of Public Law 
770, 83d Congress, 68 Stat, 1145, which, in 
effect but not in form, modified section 
212(a) (9) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act with respect to aliens who have been 
convicted of or have admitted the commis- 
sion of petty offenses. 

Section 23: Section 221(f) of the Act pro- 
vides in part that an alien crewman may be 
admitted to the United States if his name 
appears on a crew list visaed by a consular 
officer, “until such time as it becomes prac- 
ticable to issue individual documents.” The 
quoted requirement for individual docu- 
ments has proved to be most difficult of 
achievement and unduly burdensome, This 
section would delete the quoted matter, thus 
eliminating the requirement that all alien 
crewmen eventually must be in possession of 
individual visas. 

Section 24: Section 222 of the Act pre- 
scribes the contents of a visa application. 
Subsection (a) deals with applications for 
immigrant visas and subsection (c) deals 
with nonimmigrant visas. Both require in- 
formation as to “race and ethnic classifica- 
tion.” This section would eliminate this re- 
quirement since the terms are not suscepti- 
ble of definition and have served no useful 
purpose in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

Sections 25 and 26: Section 352 of the Act 
sets forth circumstances under which nat- 
uralized citizens shall lose their citizenship 
by virtue of residence abroad, Sections 353 
and 354 enumerate categories of persons to 
which section 352 shall not apply. Sections 
25 and 26, respectively, of the accompanying 
bill, would extend to veterans of World War 
I and II, and their spouses, children, and 
dependent parents, broader foreign residence 
privileges. The amendments would extend 
(1) to veterans of World War II, retroac- 
tively, the provisions of section 406(h) of 
the 1940 act; and (2) restore to veterans of 
World War I that part of the provisions of 
section 406(h) of the 1940 act which per- 
mitted World War I veterans to reside in 
the country of nativity or former nation- 
ality. The proviso to the proposed amend- 
ment contained in section 25 is designed 
to make clear what is thought to be the 
intent of Congress that the spouse, children, 
and dependent parents of such a veteran 
shall enjoy the same foreign residence 
privileges as does the veteran. 

Section 27: Section 223 of the act relates 
to reentry permits. Subsection (b) au- 
thorizes the Attorney General to issue re- 
entry permits under certain circumstances. 
However, such permits “shall be valid for 
not more than one year from the date of 
issuance” and may be extended for periods 
aggregating not more than one year. This 
has resulted in hardships to certain alien 
spouses and children of servicemen stationed 
abroad for extended tours of duty. This sec- 
tion would add a proviso to the subsection 
to provide that “the Attorney General may 
in his discretion extend the validity of the 
permit of a spouse or child of a member 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
stationed abroad pursuant to official orders 
for such period or periods as the Attorney 
General shall deem appropriate.” 

Sections 28 and 29: Under the several 
methods of review available to them aliens 
clearly deportable, including many in the 
criminal classes, have been able to delay 
unduly their expulsion from this country. 
The purpose of these sections of the bill is 
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to prevent the abuse of judicial process 
through the establishment of review pro- 
cedures having uniformity, providing orderly 
venue and permitting the expeditious 
handling of such matters. 

Historically, an order for the deportation 
of an alien could be challenged in the 
courts solely by habeas corpus proceedings, 
which were available to the alien only after 
he had been taken into custody pursuant 
to the order of deportation. In recent 
years, it has become possible, as a result of 
judicial decision, for aliens to obtain judicial 
review of an order of deportation upon its 
issuance. An equally divided Supreme Court 
on January 11, 1954, affirmed per curiam a 
holding that deportation orders issued under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
are reviewable in actions for declaratory 
judgment as well as by habeas corpus. 
Brownall v. Rubinstein, 346 U.S. 929 
(1954). Also, the Supreme Court has held 
that deportation orders entered under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
can be judicially reviewed in actions for 
declaratory and injunctive relief under sec- 
tion 10 of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
Shaughnessy v. Fedreiro, 349 US. 48 
(1955). 

These several methods of review lack uni- 
formity and are deficient with respect to 
such important incidents as the need for 
expedition, orderly venue and the avoidance 
of repetitious court proceedings. Legislation 
is nec to resolve these problems effec- 
tively. It is believed also that such legisla- 
tion should include a single statutory 
method of review specifically applicable to 
aliens subject to orders of deportation but 
who are not in custody pursuant to such 
orders. 

Section 28 of the proposal would amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 (66 Stat. 163; 8 U.S.C. 1101), by adding 
to title II a new section 293.“ Paragraph 
(1) of subsection (a) of the new section 
would permit an alien in custody pursuant 
to an order of deportation to obtain judicial 
review of the order solely by means of 
habeas corpus. With respect to an alien not 
in custody but who is subject to an order 
of deportation issued after December 23, 
1952, the proposal would provide a special 
single statutory method of review initiated 
by the filing of a petition for review in the 
appropriate U.S. district court. 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) would 
further provide that deportation orders shall 
not be subject to judicial review except as 
provided in the bill, “Notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act or any other law, including section 
405(a) of this act.” The purpose of this 
language is to insure that the specific provi- 
sions of the bill will not be overridden by 
the general provisions of existing law. It 
would also provide that a deportation order 
shall not be reviewed by the courts if the 
alien has not exhausted the administrative 
remedies for review available to him. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) would pro- 
vide that “a petition for review may be filed 
not later than six months from the time that 
all administrative remedies for the review 
of the deportation order have been ex- 
hausted, or from the date of the enactment 
of this subsection, whichever is the later. 
The Attorney General may, upon a showing 
of good cause, extend the time in which such 
petition may be filed, but such extension 
may not exceed six months. No such peti- 
tion or a petition for habeas corpus to re- 
view the validity of the order may be filed by 
an alien during the pendency of a criminal 
proceeding against such alien for violation 
of subsections (d) or (e) of section 242 of 
this Act.” This time limitation is impor- 
tant. It is proposed for two reasons: By 
placing pressure upon aliens subject to de- 
portation to obtain judicial review within 
@ reasonable period of time (or undergo the 
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inconvenience of being taken into custody 
in order to obtain review in habeas corpus 
proceedings) it is hoped to facilitate the 
process of removing deportable aliens by re- 
ducing the number of last-minute judicial 
gs. A further reason for the pro- 
posed change stems from section 242(e) of 
the act which imposes criminal lability upon 
an alien, in the criminal, subversive or im- 
moral classes “who shall willfully fail or re- 
fuse to depart from the United States within 
a period of six months from the date of the 
final order of deportation under admin- 
istrative process, or, if judicial review is had, 
then from the date of the final order of the 
court,* * * whichever is the later.” 
Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) also deals 
with the problem of repetitious review pro- 
ceedings by providing that “No petition for 
review or for habeas corpus shall be enter- 
tained if the validity of the deportation or- 
der has been previously determined in any 
civil or criminal proceeding, unless the peti- 
tion presents grounds which the court finds 
could not have been presented in such prior 
proceeding or the court finds that the rem- 
edy provided by such prior proceeding was 
inadequate or ineffective to test the validity 
of the order.” This provision is designed 
to insure that an alien shall have only one 
judicial review of a deportation order, except 
in unusual circumstances. Cf. 28 U.S.C. 2255 
and United States v. Hayman, 342 U.S. 205, 
which would seem to remove all doubt as to 
the validity of such a provision. 
Occasionally, an alien subject to an order 
of deportation, and for whom the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service has arranged 
on a ship or a plane, will file a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus and, when 
the ship or plane has departed will with- 
draw the petition. Paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (a) would prevent such abuse of 
legal process by providing that no petition 
for review or for habeas corpus may be 
withdrawn without the consent of the Gov- 
ernment and of the court in which it is filed. 
Paragraph (3) of subsection (a) would 
provide that the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service shall be the named re- 
spondent in a review proceeding under the 
proposed bill. If the Service rather than a 
named official is designated as respondent, 
there will be avoided the frustrating issues 
of abatement and substitution which occur 
when a named respondent official is replaced 
by another. It would further provide that a 
petition for review of a deportation order 
shall be filed in the judicial district in which 
the administrative deportation proceeding 
was conducted, or in the district of the 
allen's residence. Venue has been defined in 
these terms because a recently arrived alien 
often will not have a residence in the usual 
sense in any district. Alternative venue in 
the District of Columbia has been purposely 
omitted in order to eliminate the possibility 
of an undue concentration of cases in that 
district. Moreover, the present concentra- 
tion of deportation review proceedings in the 
district court for the District of Columbia 
would be diluted by the provision in para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) that cases pend- 
ing, unheard in any district court on the 
date of the enactment of the bill, shall be 
transferred for determination to the district 
court having jurisdiction to entertain a peti- 
tion for review. The further provision of 
paragraph (1) of subsection (a) that a de- 
portation order shall not be subject to ju- 
dicial review if the alien has departed from 
the United States after the issuance of the 
deportation order, is intended to prevent an 
alien who has already been deported, per- 
haps many years ago, from challenging in 
the court the order for his deportation. 
Paragraph (3) of subsection (a) also would 
provide for the service of a copy of the 
petition for review upon certain designated 
officials and would provide that such service 
would ordinarily stay the deportation of an 
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alien pending determination of the petition, 


unless the court otherwise directs. Also, in 


view of the calendar congestion in some dis- 
trict courts, paragraph (3) of subsection (a) 
would provide for éxpedition of review pro- 
ceedings by stating that “The hearing and 
disposition of a petition for review shall be 
expedited in the same manner as is re- 
quired in habeas corpus proceedings.” See 
28 United States Code 2243. This provision 
recognizes that while every alien is entitled 
to his day in court, the national interest re- 
quires that such cases should be determined 
promptly. 

Paragraph (3) of subsection (a) also 
would provide that the administrative find- 
ings of fact in deportation cases shall be 
conclusive if supported by reasonable, sub- 
stantial, and probative evidence on the rec- 
ord considered as a whole. This is essen- 
tially the evidentiary standard contained in 
section 10(e) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended. 

Paragraph (4) of subsection (a) would 
provide that claims of American nationality 
raised in resisting deportation shall be pre- 
sented to the courts only in review pro- 
ceedings under this proposal or in habeas 
corpus proceedings, and that such claims 
shall not be determined by the courts in 
any other way, as in proceedings under 
section 360 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952. The purpose of this 
provision is to force into a single judicial 
proceeding all of the issues raised in a de- 
portation proceeding, rather than to per- 
mit a claim of citizenship to be raised sepa- 
rately, perhaps for purposes of delay. 

Paragraph (5) of subsection (a) would 
provide that in criminal prosecutions under 
subsections (d) or (e) of section 242 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act the valid- 
ity of deportation orders may be challenged 
only by a motion before trial, such mo- 
tion to be determined by the court without 
a jury and upon the administrative record, 
rather than in a judicial trial de novo. 
See Cox v. United States, 332 U.S. 442, un- 
der the Selective Training and Service Act. 
This motion remedy would be made exclu- 
sive. Thus, the motion having been deter- 
mined by the judge before jeopardy at- 
tached, the Government may properly be 
given a right to appeal from a determina- 
tion that the deportation order underlying 
the criminal proceeding is invalid. 

Paragraph (6) of subsection (a) would 
specifically provide that the mere availability 
of judicial review as distinguished from the 
actual commencement of review proceedings, 
will not require the Attorney General to re- 
frain from deporting an alien or release an 
alien from compliance with the surveillance 
and departure requirements of subsections 
(d) and (e) of section 242 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. It would further 
provide that nothing in the proposed bill 
shall Interfere with the Attorney General’s 
present authority under subsection (c) of 
section 242 to detain an alien. 

Until recently it was thought that an order 
excluding an alien from admission to the 
United States could be reviewed in the courts 
only by habeas corpus. However, the United 
States Supreme Court held in Brownell v. 
Tom We Shung, that such orders may be 
judicially reviewed in actions for declaratory 
judgments as well as in habeas corpus. It is 
believed that since an alien who has been 
excluded is ordinarlly held in custody habeas 
corpus provides a wholly adequate remedy for 
the judicial review of exclusion orders, and 
accordingly subsection (b) of the proposed 
section 293 provides that habeas corpus shall 
be the exclusive method for judicial review 
of such orders. 

Section 30: This section repeals those pro- 
visions of existing law relating to naturaliza- 
tion of soldiers and veterans, made necessary 
by the restatement and codification of that 
naturalization law as contained in this bill, 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I think the gentle- 
man should be complimented on the 
address he has just made on a rather 
emotional but difficult problem. I can 
appreciate the gentleman’s frustration 
in handling private bills, since I find my- 
self starting to use this method also in 
cases where the restriction in the present 
immigration laws prohibits human feel- 
ing and understanding being put into 
our processes. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly concur in the 
principles the gentleman has expressed, 
and am most happy to join him in co- 
sponsoring this legislation. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from New 
York and I take this opportunity to 
compliment him for his learned disserta- 
tion on a very difficult problem. 

May I ask the gentleman from New 
York if he feels that the present law, 
which went into effect the day before 
Christmas, 1952, and which is based on 
national origin, discriminates against in- 
dividuals from the southern part of 
Europe? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The answer to that is 
that it most certainly does, for the simple 
reason that, as the gentleman undoubt- 
edly knows, when the national origins 
system was adopted, as I mentioned be- 
fore, the quota for each foreign country 
was determined by finding the ratio that 
the number of inhabitants in the United 
States whose ancestry was traceable to 
that foreign country bore to the total 
number of inhabitants, as that word was 
defined. For example, let us take Italy: 
The quota for Italy was determined by 
taking the number of persons of Italian 
ancestry in this country under the 1923 
census and computing their ratio to the 
total inhabitant population at that time. 

Now, the result of that was that a very, 
ea, small quota was established for 

Mr. CONTE. About 5,000, I believe. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The exact figure is 
5,677. Now, that quota, as well as the 
quota for Greece, which is a figure of 
310, is vastly oversubscribed every year. 
In contrast, here is the quota for Ger- 
many, which is 25,957. 

Mr. CONTE. What is the quota for 
England? Does the gentleman have the 
quota for Great Britain? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The quota for Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland is 65,721. 

Mr. CONTE. Does the gentleman 
have any idea how much of that quota 
is used per year by Great Britain and 
Ireland? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I do not have the ex- 
act figures with me here, but it is a very 
small percentage. 

Mr. CONTE. A small fraction. Does 
the gentleman's bill provide that the un- 
used quota of Germany, Great Britain, 
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and Ireland shall be pooled and be used 
by these southern countries who have 
exhausted their quotas? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Well, the bill provides 
that in the entire European region the 
unused numbers would be pooled. ‘The 
European region is defined to include 
Albania, Andorra, Austria, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Free City of Dan- 
zig, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Latvia, Liechtenstein, Lithu- 
ania, Luxembourg, Monaco, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
San Marino, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Free Territory of Trieste, Turkey, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

This pool would be administered in this 
regional area exactly as it is now for an 
individual country; in other words, the 
pool would first be divided up into first, 
second, third, and fourth preference, fol- 
lowed by the nonpreference as we have 
now. In each preference category visas 
would be issued on the basis of first come 
first served. Actually this would have 
resulted in fiscal 1958, assuming that all 
of the unused numbers had been used, 
in an increase in the European quota of 
51,066 quota numbers; in Asia, 668; in 
Africa, 893; and in Oceania, 177. 

Mr. CONTE. Does the gentleman 
agree with me that in many of these 
southern countries in Europe, for in- 
stance Italy and Greece, there is a na- 
tional problem with communism because 
of the crowded conditions. For example 
in Italy, which is smaller than the State 
of New Mexico, and has about 50 million 
people crowded in a small territory, the 
people lack the opportunity to better 
themselves and give their families the 
necessary ordinary wants. Does the 
gentleman feel that because of these 
conditions communism is fostered and 
that one of the methods of alleviating the 
condition would be to relax our quota sys- 
tem and give these people the opportunity 
which they desire? 

Mr. LINDSAY. There is no question 
about the fact that communism feeds on 
want, on overcrowded conditions, on lack 
of housing, lack of sufficient food, and 
breeds on it. And, I am firmly of the 
belief that, within reasonable limitations, 
if the quotas for these countries were in- 
creased, we would be doing much toward 
not only alleviating those conditions but 
demonstrating to all peoples in over pop- 
ulated countries our desire to help them 
enjoy a greater fullness of life and to 
give them a greater opportunity to share 
the blessings of this country. In addi- 
tion, I believe that this country would 
benefit. This legislation does not pro- 
pose to do away with the preferential sys- 
tem. In other words, under the first 
preference we make findings that persons 
included in it are needed in this country 
for the skills that they have, and under 
the second, third, and fourth preference, 
we bring together families and relatives 
that long have been separated. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the bulk 
of these people, particularly the Italians, 
came to the United States at the turn 
of the century. I believe there are more 
people of Italian extraction in the city 
of New York, which the gentleman rep- 
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resents, than are in the city of Rome, 
Italy, These people have proven them- 
selves good citizens. They have adapted 
themselves to this country. They lead 
all other nationality groups in the 
United States in becoming American citi- 
zens once they are here. They have 
contributed greatly to this country in 
every area of endeavor. They have been 
patriotic citizens. 

When we read the terrible lists of war 
casualties and war prisoners in World 
War II and the Korean conflict, we read 
the names of Adams and of Parker as 
well as the names of Scalopini and Der- 
winski and the names of all the other 
nationality groups here in the United 
States. 

The first- and second-generation 
Americans have made a tremendous con- 
tribution to this country. Certainly 
there were no quota systems when Amer- 
icans were called for duty in World War 
II or the Korean conflict. These men 
were patriotic men. 

I believe that one of the first men who 
received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor in World War II was of Italian 
extraction, a boy by the name of Basiloni 
from the State of New Jersey. They 
have made tremendous contributions to 
this country, and now they are being 
made second-class citizens by this law 
which was passed in 1952. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his comment. The 
men, women, and children of Italian ex- 
traction.in the great city of New York, 
where I come from, and the district that 
I represent, are leaders in their com- 
munity. They are substantial and for- 
ward looking citizens who have made a 
great contribution. The city of New 
York and Manhattan, which I am proud 
to represent, would be a far lesser place 
without such people. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his excellent comments. 

Mr. CONTE. One other observation 
I would like to make. The gentleman 
from New York has the honor of serv- 
ing on the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Without making this a partisan state- 
ment, these people have been fighting 
now for many years to relax this quota 
system. The Democratic Party has a 
large majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the United States Sen- 
ate. Certainly the burden is upon them, 
the responsibility is upon them in the 
86th Congress, to pass a law to relax the 
quota barriers that are put in the way of 
these people from the southern part of 
Europe. I think they owe it to the peo- 
ple to go back into the various districts 
of the United States when they run for 
reelection next year and explain to them, 
if they do not pass such a law, why they 
do not pass a law relaxing those restric- 
tions. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LEVERING. -I wanted to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts whether he had introduced 
legislation on this subject. 

Mr. CONTE. I am working on a bill, 
and I am planning to introduce legisla- 
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sentative from New York has filed, - 

Mr. LEVERING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. KASEM. I only wanted the rec- 
ord to show that these immigration acts 
were enacted during times when the 
Democratic Party was not in the ma- 
jority. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I would comment on 
that by saying that the Walter-McCar- 
ren Act was the creature of a Demo- 
cratic Congress. Am I not correct on 
that? 

Mr. KASEM. The Walter-McCarran 
Act was a codification of a great deal of 
legislation that had its inception imme- 
diately after World War I and during the 
twenties, when we first began to limit 
immigration to this country. They 
adopted this quota system then which 
was in principle that people who were 
not of the white race would not even be 
regarded as inhabitants of the United 
States. That Includes American Indians: 
It put this matter on a racial basis and 
adopted the principle of national origins. 
I do not argue with the principle of na- 
tional origins but I do take issue with 
the fact that they chose in determining 
the quotas to adopt a principle that 
recognized only people of one race. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The comment I would 
make, so that we are clear on it, is that 
the McCarran-Walter Act is the act that 
this legislation which I have introduced 
seeks to overhaul. My bill is designed to 
eliminate as much as possible the built-in 
discrimination in this law. What I am 
trying to do here comes within my defi- 
nition of the word “liberal.” This, and 
civil rights legislation, are the kind of 
legislation that is needed in this coun- 
try. I hope that we may see coopera- 
tion and leadership from. the majority 
side in this House in order to enact this 
legislation this session of Congress. 

Mr. CONTE. May I answer the gen- 
tleman from California? I am not in- 
terested in what past Congresses have 
done. But we must recognize that the 
Democrats have a strong and large ma- 
jority in this 86th Congress. I hope that 
we can join with them in a crusade to 
relax the barriers which discriminate 
against the people from southern Europe. 
I hope that the Democratic leadership 
will give us an opportunity to vote on this 
bill in the 86th Congress. However, I do 
want to make it definite and clear that 
if the Democrats do not bring construc- 
tive immigration legislation to the floor, 
and themselves vote in favor of such 
legislation, then they must answer to 
the public as to why they did not pass 
a law in the 86th Congress relaxing the 
discriminatory immigration quotas to the 
United States. 

Mr. LINDSAY. May I make this 
comment in answer to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, that his statement 
is absolutely correct. It is time we had 
revision of the quota system. I think 
the bill I have submitted is good legis- 
lation, and I shall support it, with the 
help of Members of Congress on both 
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sides of the aisle, to the end of my abil- 
ity. Iam not wedded to it, however, and 
I shall examine and listen with an open 
ear and mind to any and all legislation 
which will go to the heart of the mat- 
ter and will reasonably and comprehen- 
sively revise the present system. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I think, if the 
gentleman will permit me to call some- 
thing to his attention, that he should 
have mentioned in pointing out the long- 
range benefits of his thinking—and I 
also would like to call this to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, who I assume because of his ob- 
vious interest in the problems of Italian 
immigrants must be of Italian extrac- 
tion. Is that correct? 

Mr. CONTE. Iam, but that is not the 
only reason I am interested in this. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I think the gentle- 
man from New York, representing New 
York City, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, with an interest in the 
whole subject matter, should remind 
all of us, for example, that without the 
help of Frankie Crosetti, Tony Lazzeri, 
Joe DiMaggio, and Phil Rizzuto the New 
York Yankees would never have achieved 
the fame they now have. I think the 
gentlemen should be reminded of that. 

I think the gentleman from New York 
mentioned his experience in an associa- 
tion at the time of the Hungarian Re- 
volt. I assume the gentleman will agree 
with me that traditionally America as a 
land of the free has always been held in 
high regard by the people of Europe and 
throughout the world. The gentleman in 
his legislation does provide the means 
whereby the Department of Justice 
and Congress and other agencies of the 
Government will properly screen and 
handle the immigrants so that the people 
we do admit under the gentleman’s bill 
will be full-fledged, sincere, sound Amer- 
ican citizens, and there will be no danger 
of any undesirable people flooding into 
this country. 

Mr. LINDSAY. To answer the gen- 
tleman, the means are provided and the 
Safeguards are there. A good example 
of how this can work is the refugee sys- 
tem that was set up immediately on the 
heels of the Hungarian revolution. 
Thirty thousand Hungarian escapees 
and refugees were speedily admitted to 
this country, with an absence of red- 
tape. Under this flexible arrangement 
a very, very small handful were speedily 
returned to Austria or to countries to 
which they had escaped themselves 
on leaving Hungary when it was dis- 
covered, on full investigation, that an 
error had been made; in other words 
that we had taken a person who was not 
a bona fide escapee or refugee. There 
were some errors made, but very few, 
and under this flexible system, they were 
speedily remedied. Bear in mind, that 
under this flexible arrangement, even 
though such refugees are here, they have 
not technically entered. That is to 
say, the normal processes of immigration 
do not immediately take hold. 
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Mr. KASEM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Iyield. 

Mr. KASEM. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts by 
way of apology, after he took the precau- 
tion of stating that he did not mean to 
inject a partisan note, that my instinc- 
tive reaction was that I felt I had to de- 
fend the Democratic Party. But, I do 
want to say this—that I, as a good solid 
Democrat, am heartily in favor of the 
proposals presently being made by the 
gentleman from New York. I not only 
want to commend the gentleman, but I 
want to express my immense gratitude 
for the hard work that he has done to- 
ward trying to correct something that 
sorely needs to be corrected. I am in 
complete sympathy with the gentleman's 
remarks about the Italian people and 
their illustrious accomplishments. I say 
that somewhat as an opera lover, but I 
say that for other reasons as well. Iam 
not in a position to be able to promise 
to deliver to you the Democratic vote, 
but I can promise to deliver to you one 
Democratic vote and I predict that the 
bill, when it comes before the Congress, 
will get more support from this side of 
the aisle than from the other side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
(Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am very much interested in the gentle- 
man’s bill and am greatly interested in 
all that the gentleman said. I want to 
join my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle in what they have said about my 
colleague from Massachusetts the Honor- 
able Srtvio Conte. He made a very 
wonderful record in the general court 
in the State of Massachusetts, and he 
is making a wonderful record here. He 
is a very fine man. I rejoice that he 
is of Italian descent because I have so 
many people of Italian descent in my 
district and they are so very fine. We 
are very proud that Judge Julian, of 
Watertown, in my district was recently 
appointed a judge. He, too, is of Italian 
descent. The gentleman, if I recall cor- 
rectly, during the course of his remarks 
used the words—kind or humane oper- 
ation of the law—and I hope he is tak- 
ing that into account with his work on 
this legislation. Time and time again 
I have known of cases in my own dis- 
trict and elsewhere where it was agreed 
a person was to stay in this country and 
just when they had settled down, feel- 
ing that they were safe, some Federal 
representative from either Washington 
or at the State level has insisted that 
the man be put on a ship and be de- 
ported and the person would almost be 
deported. I have had a number of such 
cases and I know of a good many other 
eases. That, of course, is what takes 
place in the operation of the law. I 
think it is an outrage. -I think the per- 
sonnel of the Washington office and the 
personnel in the State offices should be 
admonished to administer the law fairly, 
and when a man’s deportation is stayed, 
he should not be forcibly put on a ship 
and nearly deported. I would like to 
ask the gentleman the question whether 
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he will take that matter up also with 
the Department of Justice? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
woman. I share her feeling of com- 
passion in this whole area. I wish to as- 
sure her that her remarks strike a re- 
sponsive chord with me. May I add that 
I join with the gentlewoman 1,000 per- 
cent in her admiration of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. The 
State of Massachusetts has shown great 
wisdom in electing not only the gentle- 
woman [Mrs. Rocers], but the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE], 
and other fine Members from Massachu- 
setts to this body. 

I am delighted, also, that the President 
has recently honored another gentleman 
from Massachusetts of Italian extrac- 
tion, as you have just pointed out, in 
elevating to the Federal bench Mr. An- 
thony Julian. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask the gentleman about 
another matter. Does the gentleman not 
feel that the law is too strict regarding 
stowaways? 

Mr. LINDSAY. If so, there are cases 
that could be adjusted, if meritorious, 
under this proposed legislation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But 
the law on stowaways is so strict it seems 
to make no difference for what reason 
the man was a stowaway, nor do they 
take into account the fact that for 10, 
20, or 30 years he may have been a re= 
markable citizen and raised a nice fam- 
ily. 

Mr. LINDSAY. It is not just stowa- 
Ways. Under the present law, there is 
no flexibility to take care of any meri- 
torious case. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LEVERING. I merely rise to 
compliment the gentleman on his very 
timely remarks in this very important 
issue. I am sure his cogent remarks 
will be considered by every Member of 
this House on both sides of the aisle. 
It certainly goes to the very heart of our 
great traditions and American ideals. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CORREGIDOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price), Under the previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LEVERING] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEVERING. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 17th anniversary of the fall of Cor- 
regidor, the island fortress which we had 
considered impregnable in the Philip- 


pines. 

Like tens of millions of other Ameri- 
cans, I felt a qualm and a sadness on that 
fateful day on May 7, 1942, when I 
learned that Corregidor, our greatest 
bastion in the Pacific, had fallen before 
the onslaughts of the Japanese invaders. 

As one of those hundreds of prison- 
ers being held captive by the Japanese 
at that time, I cannot say that I lost 
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hope, but I can say that there was a 
sinking feeling in the pit of my stomach. 
I knew then that the way back toward 
victory was going to be long and rough 
and hard and bloody. My fellow prison- 
ers and I felt that we still had a chance, 
but we knew that the odds against us had 
been lengthened. 

Mr. Speaker, it was just a little less 
than 15 years ago that a Japanese prison 
ship docked at Mogi on Kyushu Island, 
Japan, loaded with American prisoners 
of war who had survived more than 2 
years of starvation in filthy, disease- 
ridden prison camps. This “hell ship” 
had been on the China seas some 17 days 
and the men had received hardly any 
food or water in all that time. Only the 
crudest sanitation facilities had been 
provided by our captors. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that these 
same people came to us later with fear 
written on their faces and with quiver- 
ing lips, told us of the terrible weapon 
that our country was using against their 
homeland. They had sown to the wind 
and now they were reaping the whirl- 
wind. 

To give you some idea as to the condi- 
tion of these men who had fought so 
valiantly in the defense of Bataan and 
Corregidor, when we were herded down 
the streets for the populace to see, those 
people who had used human waste on 
their vegetable gardens for centuries, 
held their noses and turned away at the 
sight and stench of us. 

It is a source of pride to me that in 
spite of the fall of Corregidor and of the 
other defeats that regularly marked the 
news on that far-off day 17 years ago, the 
Filipinos did not falter in their support 
of the United States of America. We 
had gone into the Philippines on the 
heels of the Spanish tyranny, and we 
had striven to work with the natives 
there for many decades, in order to 
plant the seeds of freedom and democ- 
racy in the far-off Pacific. I am happy 
today to be able to say that the Filipinos 
stood with us almost to a man during 
World War II, in spite of the viciousness 
of the Japanese and the terrible hard- 
ships that came to all of them as a re- 
sult of the Japanese invasion. We, to- 
day, can believe that it is possible 0 
spread an ideal in the world, despite 
great odds, for we proved in the Philip- 
pines that we could spread the ideal of 
free government to a people who had 
never known freedom in its real and 
best forms. 

The Filipinos had one great martyr 
who was their national hero, and I 
sometimes think that the knowledge of 
him that had been spread among the 
people was one of the great reasons why 
the Filipinos rallied for our side. I re- 
fer to Jose Rizal, who had been put to 
death by the Spaniards because he had 
striven to lead his people to victory. 
The name of Jose Rizal will be numbered 
among the great men of world history, 
when the final books are written about 
the men who contributed most toward 
the spread of human freedom on earth. 
He was a little man, but he was a leader 
from the day he became a young man 
until the day he gave his life for his 
people. The blood that was splattered 
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when the Spanish soldiers assassinated 
Jose Rizal caused the birth of new ideas 
for freedom all over the Philippines. 

So today, in commemoration of Cor- 
regidor Day, I would like to pay tribute 
to the Filipinos who stood with us when 
the chips were down. They proved that 
when freedom was at issue, they would 
not falter. Even now, we know, in spite 
of the many difficulties that the Fili- 
pinos have encountered in striving to 
build a free and representative Republic 
in the Far East, they are achieving 
mightily and they will stand with us 
in any forthcoming fight for freedom. 
The close comradeship between the citi- 
zens of the United States and the Fili- 
pinos has been one of the hallmarks of 
our program with other nations since 
World War II. We found that while it 
was not possible to buy friendship, it 
was possible to make firm and lasting 
treaties of the heart between people of 
America and people of other nations, 
regardless of their race, creed or color. 
We found on Bataan and Corregidor that 
the Filipino could be a friend in need 
and a friend in deed. 

All of the brave Americans and Fili- 
pinos who died defending Bataan and 
Corregidor, and all the brave men who 
fought and died until victory was won 
were paying the price to keep our bless- 
ings of liberty. 

As the memories of that war in the 
Pacific grow dim, I am disturbed by a 
mounting complacency on the part of 
many of us who sit in the Congress. 

Are we forgetting that it is well to be 
reminded that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is to be re- 
gretted that so many years have elapsed 
since the war without a fitting memo- 
rial being erected on the hallowed 
ground of Corregidor in tribute to all 
those who fought and died in the cause 
of freedom in the Pacific in World War 
II. Such a memorial might well become 
the Statue of Liberty of the Far East—a 
tangible symbol of hope for those who 
love freedom in that entire area of the 
world. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVERING. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad that the gentleman 
spoke of the anniversary of Bataan and 
Corregidor today. It must mean a great 
deal to him with all his memories and 
all of his suffering and the gallantry of 
himself including the men of the Phil- 
ippines. I am so glad he has told us not 
to forget, because today it is so easy to 
forget in the stress of life today. I hope 
some memorial may be erected there to 
our gallant soldiers, as the gentleman 
suggests; and, if there is anything I can 
do to help, please let me know. We 
should do them all honor. The gentle- 
man spoke to me recently about a fur- 
ther investigation and research work on 
the damage done to prisoners who were 
practically starving for so long. They 
re have the advantage of all medical 

elp. 

Mr. LEVERING. I thank the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts for her remarks. 
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KOREN KOLLIGIAN, JR., FLIGHT 
SAFETY TROPHY AWARD TO 1ST 
LT. JAMES E. OBENAUF 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today I attended the second 
annual award of the U.S. Air Force’s 
Koren Kolligian, Jr., Flight Safety Tro- 
phy, which was made this afternoon to 
ist Lt. James E. Obenauf by Gen. Curtis 
E. LeMay, Air Force Vice Chief of Staff, 
in ceremonies held at the Pentagon. 

The Koren Kolligian family, from 
Winchester, Mass., donators of the tro- 
phy, were present for the presentation 
in General LeMay’s office. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kolligan are among my finest con- 
stituents. 

The trophy, presented each year to the 
air crewman who most successfully han- 
dles an emergency situation in flight, was 
presented to Lieutenant Obenauf for 
landing a crippled B-47 from his copilot 
seat and saving the life of Maj. Joseph 
B. Maxwell, navigator, of Portsmouth, 
Va., who lay unconscious in the crawlway 
of the aircraft. This occurred on the 
night of April 28, 1958, on a high altitude 
training mission out of Dyess Air Force 
Base, Tex., Obenauf’s duty station. 

At 34,000 feet the aircraft developed 
a fire and explosion in the right out- 
board engine. The aircraft commander 
ordered the crew to abandon the air- 
craft. He and the navigator bailed out. 
Lieutenant Obenauf en route to the al- 
ternate exit saw the unconscious body 
of Major Maxwell, an instructor navi- 
gator, lying on the aircrew compart- 
ment walkway. Obenuaf’s awesome de- 
cision was whether to bail out and save 
himself or remain with the B-47 and 
try to save his fellow officer from cer- 
tain death. He chose to return to the 
copilot’s seat and skillfully gained con- 
trol of the aircraft. 

The B-47’s canopy and downward es- 
cape hatch cover had been jettisoned, 
and frigid air filled the cockpit, making 
it difficult for Obenuaf to see and inter- 
pret the readings on the aircraft in- 
struments. In spite of these difficulties 
that continued for 2 hours, Lieutenant 
Obenauf eventually brought the crippled 
plane to a safe landing at Dyess AFB, 
saving the life of his fellow officer as 
well as preventing the loss of a yaluable 
aircraft. 

Lieutenant Obenauf is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred G. Obenauf, Route No. 1, 
Grayslake, Ill. He is married to the 
former Patricia M. Connors, of Chicago. 
They have two sons. Lieutenant Oben- 
auf, assigned to Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s 34lst Bomb Wing at Dyess as a 
jet bomber pilot, entered the Air Force 
in 1955 when he took pilot training. He 
is 24 years old. 

The trophy was donated to the Air 
Force in the name and memory of Ist Lt. 
Koren Kolligian, Jr., USAF, who was 
declared missing in a T-33 jet aircraft 
off the Farallon Islands near San Fran- 
cisco in 1955. He was assigned to Mc- 
Clellan AFB, Calif., at the time. 

The trophy was established to recog- 
nize outstanding feats of airmanship by 
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aircrew members who, by extraordinary 
skill, exceptional alertness, ingenuity, or 
proficiency averted aircraft accidents or 
minimized the seriousness of accidents 
in terms of injury, loss of life, or prop- 
erty damage. In presenting the trophy 
to Lieutenant Obenauf, General LeMay 
said the young officer distinguished him- 
self in the highest tradition of the Air 
Force. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Marurarp, for May 12, 13, 
and 14, on account of official business. 

Mr. Diccs (at the request of Mr. 
Macurowicz), for 1 week, on account of 
illness 


Mr. CHENOWETH, for May 11, 12, and 
13, on account of official business attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the Board of 
Visitors to the Air Force Academy at 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today, and to revise and ex- 
tend her remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Wo iF (at the request of Mr. RAN- 
DALL), for 60 minutes, on Monday, 
May 18. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend re- 
marks, was granted to: 

Mr. Mutter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jonas, his remarks in Committee 
of the Whole today and to include ex- 
cerpts from a report of the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

Mr. Bosch and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PATMAN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FULTON. 

Mr. Evins and to include a press re- 
lease. 

(At the request of Mr. RANDALL, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. BOWLES. 

Mr. Worr in three instances. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his approval, a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 5610. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide in- 
creases in benefits, and for other purposes. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 31 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 11, 1959, at 
12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


948. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the Secretary of Defense, together with 
the reports of the Secretaries of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, for the period 
from January 1 to June 30, 1958; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

949. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the review of selected activities of the 
government of the Virgin Islands for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

950. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to an application for 
a loan of $2,040,000 to the Pleasant Valley 
County Water District of Ventura County, 
Calif., pursuant to Public Law 984, 84th 
Congress, as amended by Public Law 85-47; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

951. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to an application for 
a loan of $3,878,000 to the Georgetown 
Divide Public Utility District in El Dorado 
County, Calif., pursuant to Public Law 984, 
84th Congress, as amended by Public Law 
85-47; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

952. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office, U.S. Courts, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “a bill 
to amend section 632 of the Bankruptcy 
Act (11 U.S.C. 1032), by inserting the word 
“first” before meeting“ and by adding a new 
section 644 so as to require claims to be 
filed and to limit the time within which 
claims may be filed in chapter XIII pro- 
ceedings (wage earners’ plans)"; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

953. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Court of 
Claims, transmitting certified copies of the 
court’s opinion in the case rendered May 
6, 1959, in re: Edward R. Maher and wife, 
Genevieve Maher, v. The United States (Con- 
gressional No. 11-56), pursuant to sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States 
Code, and to House Resolution 490, 84th 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

954. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “a bill to adjust postal rates of 
certain first-class mail and airmail, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 

955. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “a bill to repeal the act of June 
23, 1948 (62 Stat. 576), relating to the trans- 
portation of mail between post offices and 
airports”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 2317. A bill to pro- 
vide for the licensing and bonding of collec- 
tion agencies in the District of Columbia; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 342). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Report on Satel- 
lites for World Communication (Rept. No. 
343). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2979. A bill to amend section 
752 of title 28, United States Code; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 344). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr, FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5747. A bill to amend section 
152, title 18, United States Code, with re- 
spect to the concealment of assets in con- 
templation of bankruptcy; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 345). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Concurrent Resolution 17. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing and re- 
questing the President to designate the pe- 
riod beginning June 14, 1959, and ending 
June 20, 1959, as National Little League 
Baseball Week; with amendment (Rept. No. 
846). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. House Joint Resolution 353. Joint 
resolution to facilitate the admission into 
the United States of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 347). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 354. Joint resolu- 
tion for the relief of certain aliens; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 348). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1705. A bill for the relief of 
Louis J. DeWinter and Simone H. DeWinter; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 349). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 6964. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BECKER: 

H.R. 6965. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes, to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H.R. 6966. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 6967. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6968. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr, DELANEY: 

H.R. 6969. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 6970. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H.R. 6971. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States. Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H.R. 6972. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

E.R. 6973. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 6974. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6975. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6976. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

E.R. 6977, A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 6978. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 6979. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 6980. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 6981. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6982. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 6983. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6984. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 6985. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H.R. 6986. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H.R. 6987. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 6988. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6989. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H.R. 6990. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H.R. 6991. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 6992. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 6993. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H.R. 6994. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 6995. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 6996. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. TABER: 

H.R. 6997. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 6998. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H.R. 6999. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H.R. 7000. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage compe- 
tition in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. WEIS: 

H.R. 7001. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competition 
in procurement by the armed services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 7002. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 7003. A bill to provide for a referen- 
dum in Puerto Rico on the admission of 
Puerto Rico into the Union as a State, and 
to establish the procedure for such admis- 
sion if the people of Puerto Rico desire it; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request): 

H.R. 7004. A bill to facilitate the admin- 
istration of the public lands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 7005. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the first significant discovery 
of silver in the United States, June 1859; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H.R. 7006. A bill to provide for denial of 
passports to supporters of the international 
Communist movement, for review of passport 
denials, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 7007. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for salaries and expenses, re- 
search and development, construction and 
equipment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 7008. A bill to amend section 1(14) (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to insure 
the adequacy of the national railroad freight 
car supply, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 7009. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 7010. A bill to provide for an aver- 
aging taxable income; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7011. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and to encourage 
small business concerns to engage in foreign 
trade; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7012. A bill to encourage the use of 
private benefit plans in lieu of social security 
by providing that individuals who are eligible 
for certain benefits under such plans shall 
not be entitled to social security benefits or 
subject to social security taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. DEVINE: 

H.R. 7013. A bill relating to the treatment 
of certain advertising, sales promotion, and 
similar items in determining price and price 
readjustments for purposes of the Federal 
manufacturers excise taxes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 7014. A bill to provide for the vesting 
of primary responsibility for the protection 
of the public health and safety from radiation 
hazards in the Public Health Service of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7015. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer a 
deduction from gross income for tuition and 
other expenses paid by him for his education 
or the education of his spouse or any of his 
dependents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7016. A bill to repeal the depletion 
allowance for oll and gas wells in the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7017. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 for the purpose of substi- 
tuting a “pregrant procedure” for the “pro- 
test procedure” now provided for by section 
309, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 7018. A bill to amend the act of June 
25, 1958, to provide annuities payable from 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund to unremarried widows and widowers in 
certain conditional cases; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H.R. 7019. A bill to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933 to place the 
officers and employees of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority in the competitive civil service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 7020. A bill to amend section 1(14) 
(a) of the Interstate Commerce Act to in- 
sure the adequacy of the national railroad 
freight car supply, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr, KASEM (by request) : 

H.R. 7021. A bill to establish comparative 
equalization in monthly income at age 65 
for military service rendered by those who 
retired from the armed services prior to 
January 1, 1957, based on equal grade and 
length of service with those who retired 
after that date, and who are in receipt of 
social security benefits; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 7022. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit rail- 
road corporations to take full advantage of 
tax relief measures enacted or granted by 
the States and their political subdivisions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAFORE: 

H.R. 7023. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide for 
nonrecognition of gain or loss upon certain 
distributions of stock made pursuant to or- 
ders enforcing the antitrust laws; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H.R. 7024. A bill to establish a Department 
of Consumers in order to secure within the 
Federal Government effective representation 
of the economic interests of consumers; to 
coordinate the administration of consumer 
services by transferring to such Department 
certain functions of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and other agencies; and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 
By Mr. McSWEEN: 

H.R. 7025. A bill to amend the act of July 
8, 1918, to provide an open season for 2 
months of each year on certain migratory 
birds; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

H. R. 7026. A bill to repeal the tax on trans- 
portation of persons; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 7027. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to increase the annual income 
limitations governing the payment of pen- 
sion for disability or death, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H.R. 7028. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 and the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to wood dowels; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SELDEN (by request) : 

H.R. 7029. A bill to provide increases in 
compensation for food service workers and 
laundry workers under the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 7030, A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, section 2667, to direct the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to lease 
property for public school use without the 
reservation of monetary consideration there- 
for; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr, WALLHAUSER: 

H.R. 7031. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to remove certain inequitable 
restrictions with respect to the reemploy- 
ment of retired Members of Congress; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H.R. 7032. A bill to permit weekly news- 
papers to suspend publication for not more 
than two issues in any one calendar year 
without loss of second-class mail privileges; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.J. Res. 375. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation 
of the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.J. Res. 376. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation 
of the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.J. Res. 377. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation 
of the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H.J. Rep. 378. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation 
of the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.J. Res. 379. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation 
of the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.J. Res. 380. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation 
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of the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.J. Res. 381. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation of 
the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.J. Res. 382. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation of 
the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

H.J. Res. 383. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation of 
the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.J. Res. 384. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation of 
the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.J. Res. 385. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation of 
the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.J. Res. 386. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation of 
the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

H.J. Res. 387. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and 
the State of New Jersey for the creation of 
the New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

HJ. Res. 388. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and the 
State of New Jersey for the creation of the 
New York-New Jersey Transportation 
Agency; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.J. Res. 389. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. Con. Res. 172. Concurrent resolution 
proclamation designating the second week in 
June of each year as National Little League 
Baseball Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 173. Concurrent resolution 
that it is the sense of Congress that House 
Concurrent Resolution 108, dated August 1, 
1953 (83d Cong.), shall be interpreted as 
stating an objective, not an immediate goal, 
as it pertains to Indian “termination” of 
relations with the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. FORAND; Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing Con- 
gress to proclaim that Victory (V-J) Day 
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shall be observed as a national holiday; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly memorializing Congress with 
respect to raising the allowable income for 
persons receiving less than the maximum 
amount under the Social Security Act; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to requesting Congress 
to enact Senate bill 910; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to provide sufficient funds for commence- 
ment of construction of the Cross Florida 
Barge Canal at the earliest possible time; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact Senate bill 925, dealing with 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to acquire, establish and develop a 
Kettle Moraine National Park in Wisconsin; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 7033. A bill for the relief of Jack 

Darwin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 7034. A bill for the relief of Tomo 

Vidmar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 7035. A bill for the relief of Hattie 
and Joseph Patrick, Sr., and for the legal 
guardian of Betty Ann Smith and the legal 
guardian of Stanley Smith, and for the legal 
guardian of James E. Harris, Jr.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H.R. 7036. A bill for the relief of William 
J. Barbiero; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 7037. A bill for the relief of Carl J. 
Fisher, captain, U.S. Army, retired; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 7038. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Oshiro Shoko; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. R. 7039. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 

Leach, Diogracias Leach, and Rogelio Leach 
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(all the adopted sons of Grady R. Leach, now 
residing in Okinawa); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


179. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Capital Unit No. 9, American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, Salcın, Oreg., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to requesting favorable action on 
S. 1138, a bill to extend education and train- 
ing benefits to veterans who enter military 
service from February 1, 1955, and as long 
as the draft shall continue; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

180. Also, petition of James Dukas, presi- 
dent of Edwardsville Amusement Corp., 
Kingston, Pa., relative to further informa- 
tion designed to expedite the cases of Ed- 
wardsville Amusement Corporation v. Mono- 
gram Distributing Corporation, and Edwards- 
ville Amusement Corporation v. 20th Cen- 
tury Fox Film Corporation, now pending in 
the U.S. District Court for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, Scranton, Pa; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Festival of Jeanne d’Arc 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, May 8, marks the anniversary of 
that glorious day in history when a 
young maiden, guided by noble visions, 
led 10,000 men of France to victory over 
experienced English troops at Orleans. 
The story of that young woman, Jeanne 
d'Arc, told and retold in literature, 
drama, poetry, and art, has been a source 
of inspiration to thousands ever since. 
The Festival of Jeanne d' Are, celebrated 
tomorrow by the people of France, brings 
to mind the qualities of Jeanne d' Are 
which have made her memory endure for 
more than five centuries, and the equally 
endurable bond between France and the 
United States. 

Jeanne d'Arc was a humble but deeply 
religious shepherdess who loved France 
and was distressed by France’s occupa- 
tion by foreign troops, its economic 
crisis, and the prevailing indecision 
about the right of uncrowned Charles 
VII to rule. Guided by visions which as- 
sured her of Charles’ right to rule and 
commanded her to expel the enemy, 
Jeanne convinced the Prince of her di- 
vinely inspired mission. She was placed 
in command of 10,000 men and led them 
to the dramatic and impressive victory 
at Orleans, resulting in the liberation of 
large portions of French territory and 
the coronation of Charles as King. The 


strength and purity of purpose of the 
Maid of Orleans raised the spirits of the 
French troops from the depth of defeat 
to the height of victory. 

The qualities which made Jeanne 
d'Arc an inspiring leader are ones which 
will always be needed in times of na- 
tional crisis and which are essential in 
the free world today. One of these qual- 
ities is humility, the maintenance of a 
modest sense of one’s own significance 
in relation to the rest of the world. An- 
other is religious faith, belief that there 
is a divine will and a sincere attempt to 
follow this will. A third such quality is 
a sense of mission and wholehearted 
dedication to a cause which one believes 
is worthy. Courage, purity, and patri- 
otism were other qualities which have 
made Jeanne d’Are a heroine to peoples 
of all countries. 

It is France and the people of French 
descent in this country who are especial- 
ly remembered on this anniversary of 
the victory at Orleans. Many of the 
first settlers of this country came from 
France, and since 1820 more than 600,000 
additional men and women have jour- 
neyed from France to make their home 
in the United States. Moreover some 
270,000 French-speaking people who 
were born in Canada are now living in 
this country. In our neighbor to the 
north almost a third of the people are 
of French origin, and the flourishing 
French culture in some localities there 
is a source of delight to all American 
visitors. We are grateful for the great 
contributions in many spheres of life 
which have been made to our country 
by its citizens of French origin. 

Ever since Lafayette came to the aid 
of the Continental Army led by George 


Washington, France has occupied a spe- 
cial place in the hearts of Americans. 
Gratitude for French assistance in time 
of need has been supplemented by a com- 
mon devotion to liberty, democracy, and 
the rights of individuals. Today the 
alliance of France and the United States 
under the North Atlantic Treaty is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the ideals of 
liberty, justice, equality, and democracy 
which our two countries hold so dear. 
It is my hope that our bonds with France 
will not only be continued but that they 
will be expanded and strengthened in 
the years to come, and that NATO will 
be expanded from a military alliance 
into a means for increasing cultural, 
economic, and politicals ties as well. On 
this day celebrating the festival of 
Jeanne d’Arc, let us dedicate ourselves 
to strengthening these ties so that we 
can be sure that the great tradition of 
liberty shared by France and America 
will never be obliterated but will reach 
ever greater heights of realization. 


Essential That H.R. 3460 Be Passed as 
Reported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER BOWLES 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. BOWLES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following comments on H.R, 
3460, the bill now before the House. 
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I think it is highly important that 
this bill be passed by this body as re- 
ported from the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The exhaustive study given to this pro- 
posal by the Public Works Committee 
fully supports the bill in its present form 
without amendments. To adopt re- 
strictive amendments now to prevent 
TVA from issuing effective revenue bonds 
in the private money market for fi- 
nancing future power generation fa- 
cilities would be highly obstructive. 

There is no question in my mind, Mr. 
Speaker that TVA is known the world 
around as the single, most imaginative 
American contribution to resource de- 
velopment in the last quarter century. 
All over the world people are trying to 
emulate and adapt TVA for their own 
economic growth. 

It is one of the supreme ironies of the 
day that this administration proclaims 
its enthusiasm for economic develop- 
ment projects abroad while it does 
everything in its power to undercut 
TVA here at home. 

Not one cent has been appropriated to 
start new generation facilities for TVA in 
the last 6 years. We have been told 
from the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue that TVA should raise all the 
money it needs by issuing bonds. So 
now we have a second supreme irony. 
The bill before us would enable TVA 
to do just what the administration says 
it should do, but now spokesmen for the 
administration are trying to amend this 
bill out of existence. 

Mr. Speaker, every power company 
in the United States knows that it must 
maintain new investment in plants on 
a continuing basis to keep its facili- 
ties in line with increasing demand for 
power. If TVA can obtain neither ap- 
propriations nor effective authority to 
raise money by selling bonds, the long 
term efforts of those who have always 
opposed TVA will finally be successful. 

It takes at least 3 years to plan and 
construct a large generating facility for 
TVA. If the people of the Tennessee 
Valley and the United States at large 
are not to be deprived of the extraor- 
dinary range of benefits which TVA 
has given us over the years in terms of 
power, flood control, navigation and 
water supply, I believe it is essential that 
H.R. 3460 be passed as reported. 


The Rural Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent saw fit to veto the REA bill. Iam 
happy to count myself among those who 
voted to override this veto. 

I wish to make a brief statement of 
my views regarding the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. 

The REA is a Federal lending agency 
which loans funds to local nonprofit co- 
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operative associations in 46 States. 
These cooperatives serve farms and 
other enterprises in rural areas which 
do not have electric service. By law 
they cannot serve anyone who already 
has central station service. In other 
words, they cannot take business away 
from anyone. 

If serving these farms and.other en- 
terprises offered an opportunity to make 
a profit, the private companies would 
have brought their lines to them and 
thereby eliminate the need for REA 
service. 

As you know, the rural electric coop- 
eratives do repay their loans to the Gov- 
ernment with interest, and their loan 
repayment record is unequalled. It is 
better than the record made by any other 
Federal lending agency. 

It is true that the interest rate at 2 
percent is low. Congress has seen fit to 
maintain that rate of interest to make 
possible the serving of all people who 
require service. Many of them live in 
remote areas where costs of service run 
high. It is estimated that about half 
of the rural consumers do not pay their 
own way; the other half have to make up 
the difference. 

The rural electric cooperatives do not 
provide unfair competition to the pri- 
vate companies. In fact, they provide a 
good market for privately generated 
power. In 1956, REA borrowers pur- 
chased 49 percent of their power from 
private power companies. In Iowa they 
purchased 82.4 percent of their energy 
from private power companies. This 
has meant good business for the power 
companies. The REA estimates that 
rural electric cooperatives will buy a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of appliances and 
chore equipment in 1959. This means 
good business for the electrical industry. 

If the 2-percent rate of interest to 
rural electric cooperatives is considered 
to be a preferential rate, I think it is 
only fair to consider certain benefits that 
the Federal Government grants to the 
private power companies. 

Quick reference to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 19, 1957, shows that the 
Office of Defense Mobilization granted 
accelerated depreciation certificates to 
electric power companies in an amount 
that exceeded $3.3 billion during the pe- 
riod 1950 through May 1,1957. In Iowa, 
the amount certified totaled $31.8 mil- 
lion, or nearly 10 percent of the U.S. 
total during the same time. 

This, in effect, gives the companies in- 
terest free loans and results in enormous 
financial benefits. I do not believe any- 
one could deny that these benefits are 
subsidies. 

An estimate of the subsidy benefits 
that will accrue to various companies 
for accelerated depreciation that was 
certified between 1950 and May 1957, has 
been made in Washington. According 
to this estimate, six Iowa companies will 
benefit in the amount of $47.8 million 
during the normal depreciation period of 
most of the utilities’ facilities. 

I am not attempting to make a point 
that one group is favored more or less 
than another, but I do want to empha- 
size that our Government is not helping 
one group to the exclusion of others. It 
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attempts to treat all groups with fair- 
ness. We have a Government, thank 
God, which is for all of the people, and 
in my small way I will help to keep it 
that way. 

I believe that there is a place for both 
public and private power and I would 
not favor reducing the activities of 
either. I believe we have a stronger 
America because we have both forms of 
organization. For many years growth of 
private and public power has been par- 
allel and one has not been reduced by 
the other. 


Why the Kremlin Will Not Disarm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text 
of a very interesting article on disarma- 
ment by Mr. CHESTER BowLes, Repre- 
sentative from Connecticut, former Gov- 
ernor of that great State, and former 
Ambassador to India from the United 
States. The article appeared in the 
magazine section of the New York Times 
of April 19, 1959. 

Mr. Bow Es discusses the reasons why 
it would be in the interest of the Soviet 
Union to enter into disarmament agree- 
ments with the United States and other 
nations. He also suggests the factors 
which, nevertheless, make it difficult for 
the Kremlin leaders to take precisely 
those steps which it is in their interest 
to take. 

In view of the timeliness and the im- 
portance of the disarmament question, 
this analysis of “Why the Kremlin Will 
Not Disarm,” should be of value to every 
Member of Congress, the administration, 
and the public as well. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


WHY THE KREMLIN WILL Nor DISARM 
(By CHESTER BOWLES) 


WASHINGTON.—Negotiations on suspension 
of nuclear-bomb tests have been resumed at 
Geneva. Within a month, the Foreign Min- 
isters Conference will convene in the same 
city. Presumably, it will be followed by a 
summit meeting. 

All three conferences will be watched in- 
tently for any sign of a possible break in 
the nearly 15-year deadlock on disarmament. 
Discouraged and facing an apparent im- 
passe, the world wonders whether anything 
effective can still be done to escape from 
the vicious circle of the arms race. 

Clearly, an agreement on a test suspension 
alone would not reduce armaments. It 
could, however, be an invaluable precedent 
for further advances if agreement were 
reached on a control system. Yet the Soviet 
Union has insisted on a veto power over 
every operating phase of the complex control 
system needed to supervise a nuclear test 
ban. The Kremlin knows that no American 
Government could agree to such a veto. On 
its face, then, the Soviet position suggests 
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that the Russian leaders do not want a 
workable agreement. 

Why do they not press for a sweeping dis- 
armament program? There are two potent 
reasons why they should do so: First, the 
Soviet Union could divert military expendi- 
tures to consumer production with imme- 
diate advantage at home and abroad. Sec- 
ond, according to Kremlin dogma, the capi- 
talist West is largely dependent on its arma- 
ment industries for continued prosperity. 

As for the first reason, something like 22 
percent of the Soviet Union’s productive 
energies is now allocated to the military. 
With a gross national product of about $190 
billion, this is equivalent to some $40 billion 
annually. A general disarmament agree- 
ment would enable the Kremlin planners to 
divert most of this vast sum to other activi- 
ties that would enormously strengthen the 
Soviet position. 

Inside the Soviet Union, massive attacks 
could be launched on the grave housing 
shortage. Within 10 or 15 years, urban and 
rural slums could be wiped out in much of 
the country. 

The production of Soviet automobiles and 
other consumer goods could be expanded 
rapidly. Showplaces could be created to awe 
and impress foreign visitors with the accom- 
plishments of communism. 

Simultaneously, the Kremlin could launch 
a heavily subsidized export offensive to un- 
dercut the trading position of the capitalist 
powers in the underdeveloped continents 
and, indeed, in Europe itself. Typewriters, 
automobiles, trucks, and other equipment 
could be priced to undersell American, Brit- 
ish, French, and German goods by 30, 40, 
or 50 percent. Communism, Mr. Khrushchev 
never ceases to tell us, would surely win any 
headon test in peaceful competition. 

As for the second reason for Russia to 
press for disarmament, the Communists as- 
sert that as American armament industries 
closed down, unemployment would rise, and 
purchasing power would dry up. Rapidly 
spreading depression would lead to bank- 
ruptcies, privation and bitter political dif- 
ferences which would hasten the collapse 
of capitalism and the coming of the Com- 
munist triumph. 

Although this Marxist analysis greatly 
overstates our problem, even the most con- 
firmed of us capitalists must agree that a 
major reduction in armament spending would 
create substantial difficulties for American 
industry. 

True, if Congress cut taxes drastically, 
billions of dollars could be diverted from 
Government armament purchases to the 
bank accounts of consumers and business- 
men, most of whom would spend their 
windfalls on immediate family purchases or 
for job-creating expansion. 

Substantial sums could also be appro- 
priated to meet the needs of the neglected 
areas of domestic national interest—housing, 
roads, urban renewal, hospitals, schools, and 
many others. In addition; we could sharply 
expand our now inadequate economic aid 
programs to Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
and thereby lay the basis for an expanding 
export trade. 

Yet the current political atmosphere in 
the United States makes it questionable 
whether these decisive steps would, in fact, 
be taken with the necessary swiftness. And 
even if they were, many months of difficult 
adjustment would have to pass before their 
effects were felt. In the meantime, our 
Soviet competitors—with the speed available 
only to a totalitarian system—would be 
opening up new markets, pushing us out of 
old ones and impressing millions of visitors 
from all over the world with the physical 
accomplishments of communism. 

On both these counts the Soviet Union 
appears to have every reason to work for a 
broad disarmament pact. The Russian lead- 
ers have issued broadsides, waved banners 
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and released peace doves. Yet, on the nego- 
tiating level, they have failed consistently to 
come up with positive, workable proposals. 
Why? 

The first answer is given by a group, con- 
sisting largely of professional military men 
(but by no means representing a cross-sec- 
tion of military opinion), that takes a nar- 
row and cataclysmic view. Their argument 
holds that the Soviet refusal to come to 
grips with the disarmament issue is proof 
that the single, unalterable objective of the 
Soviet Union is to dominate the world by 
force. 

Lenin, they remind us, put it coldly and 
clearly: “The prolonged existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with imperialist 
states is unthinkable. One or the other 
must triumph in the end. And before that 
end supervenes, a series of frightful collisions 
between the Soviet Republic and the bour- 
geois states is inevitable.” 

Once the Kremlin decides that it has a 
decisive advantage it will order an attack. 
Negotiations, in the meantime, are designed 
solely to soften us for the kill. 

At the other extreme lies a group that gives 
a second answer. Idealistic to the point of 
being utopian, these people expect the best 
from all mankind, even from those who set 
Soviet policy. Sensitive to our genuine 
shortcomings, they find the answer to the 
disarmament impasse in the defects of Amer- 
ican policy. The Kremlin has not accepted 
disarmament, they hold, because we have not 
tried hard enough. 

I suspect, however, that the real explana- 
tion is far more complicated. The forces at 
work on disarmament policy within the So- 
viet Union are necessarily matters of guess- 
work, but war and peace may ultimately 
hang on the outcome of these guesses. I 
am convinced that an explanation of pres- 
ent Soviet behavior must also include these 
factors: 

1. A genuine fear among the Soviet lead- 
ers of the very forces which they them- 
selves have brought into being—a resurgent, 
armed Germany; NATO, and the worldwide 
American nuclear base system. 

2. Their 650 million dynamic, land-hun- 
gry Chinese neighbors who seem likely sooner 
or later to bid for leadership of the Com- 
munist movement. 

3. The extent to which the Soviet leaders 
themselves are victims of the Russian tradi- 
tion of secrecy, and the relative advantages 
secrecy genuinely gives them in an arma- 
ments race with our more open society. 

4. Policy hesitations and conflicting pres- 
sures—differences, for instances, within the 
Communist: Party and between it and the 
armed forces—which may limit the Krem- 
lin’s freedom of action as similar differences 
limit our Government's. 

Finally, I would add my personal guess 
that one of the primary factors that may be 
causing the Kremlin second thoughts about 
disarmament can be summed up in the one 
word “Hungary.” Following the relaxation 
in tensions after the Big Four meeting in 
Geneva in 1955, a sense of possibility spread 
throughout the Communist empire, erupt- 
ing in the upheaval in Poland and the revolt 
in Hungary. 

As the Kremlin saw the raw temper of the 
suppressed people in Eastern Europe so furi- 
ously expressed, it must have been pro- 
foundly shaken by the possibility that in a 
more relaxed and disarming world its empire 
would disintegrate. 

For the Soviet leaders, therefore, any 
genuine moderation of the cold war must be 
a terrifying thing, something that any 
totalitarian state would approach with su- 
preme hesitation, for it would mean the 
abandonment of the unifying fears that 
have helped to hold the Soviet Union to- 
gether, and the opening of the secret state. 

Under the circumstances, what ought we 
to do? The answer is difficult. Since our 
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estimates of Soviet intentions can be based 
only on guesswork, we must be prepared for 
any eventuality. To accomplish this, it 
seems to me, our policy must be threefold: 

1. We must prepare for the worst—that 
Russia is determined not only to dominate 
the world but to do it by force. 

As long as the Soviet Union refuses to 
negotiate a meaningful disarmament agree- 
ment, authoritative studies like the Gaither 
Committee and Rockefeller Brothers reports 
provide a persuasive case for an immediate 
strengthening of the American military posi- 
tion. They particularly emphasize the need 
for expanded ground forces, capable of fight- 
ing localized wars in any part of the world, 
with air transport that could bring troops 
swiftly into action, 

In addition, Senator STUART SYMINGTON 
and others have convincingly underscored 
the need for a sharp acceleration in the de- 
velopment and production of missiles, in the 
light of dramatic new Soviet accomplish- 
ments in this fleld. 

There are two reasons why the adminis- 
tration and Congress should consider these 
proposals. On the one hand, we are helpless 
to do otherwise. Those observers who assert 
that Soviet reluctance seriously to consider 
disarmament is proof that the Kremlin plans 
a war at a time and place of its own choosing 
may, in fact, be correct. In the absence of 
better evidence to the contrary, we cannot 
afford to take chances. 

On the other hand, if Soviet reluctance to 
disarm is based on a wider variety of factors, 
there is an outside chance that our decision 
to match the Kremlin missile for missile 
might help to persuade the Russian leaders 
that the race has become too expensive and 
too dangerous, and that a major relaxation 
of the arms competition would be in their 
interest, 

2. At the same time, we must call the 
Russians’ bluff by demonstrating convinc- 
ingly to the world that a step-up in our 
military programing is no more than a 
logical response to an impasse created by 
the Kremlin—that we are willing and anx- 
ious to negotiate large-scale disarmament. 

This suggests the need for an immediate 
and searching reexamination of the uncer- 
tainties in our position. It is common 
knowledge that there are deep divisions 
within the administration on what we 
should do. Although the State Department 
recently has appeared anxious for genuine 
negotiations, the Pentagon and the Atomic 
Energy .Commission have been allowed to 


snipe at this policy in public and to under- 


cut it behind the scenes. 
The White House could do much to per- 


suade skeptics of our sincerity, both at 


home and abroad, by affirming its own 
vigorous support of our official position at 
Geneva, and by cracking down on those 
members of its administration who oppose 
it. 

The Geneva negotiations, moreover, relate 
to only one small aspect of the arms race. 
Where would we be if the Soviet Union 
should suddenly follow the logic of taking 
an affirmative interest in arms control, and 
confront us with workable proposals to ac- 
complish what we have said we wanted all 
along—that is, broad-scale disarmament af- 
fecting all weapons and strictly limiting 
military manpower? 

If our Government has a clear, depend- 
able, negotiable policy in regard to such 
disarmament, no one knows whatitis. The 
fact that the Soviet Union is unlikely to 
present such proposals does not excuse our 
own failure to think through the admittedly 
dificult requirements and to develop a re- 
alistic, balanced peace program that we can 
press steadily and constructively before the 
world. 

To what extent, for instance, has a 
rampant military technology modified the 
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positions which Harold Stassen took at Lon- 
don in 1957? Is every element in our far- 
flung base system as important now as it 
was before the creation of the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles and nuclear sub- 
marines? The political, as well as budg- 
etary, price which we are paying for many 
of these bases is high. Political pressures 
for us Yankees to go home are mounting in 
Morocco and even in Spain. They are cer- 
tain to grow in Okinawa and elsewhere. 

A realistic approach to disarmament must 
also consider the position of the swaggering 
Chinese Communist Government in Peiping. 
Let us refuse official recognition if we will, 
but let us not assume that we can substan- 
tially and permanently ease the danger of 
nuclear war while disregarding the presence 
on this planet of 650 million militant 
Chinese. 

8. Finally, we must prepare for the best— 
the possibility of eventual Russian willing- 
ness to disarm. 

This will call for a frank appraisal of the 
effect that any relaxation of the armament 
race might have on our own economy. It 
requires the hardest kind of study. 

Such a survey might be undertaken by the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Congress, 
or by an agency or committee expressly set 
up for the purpose. Teams of economic ex- 
perts might be drawn from industry, the la- 
bor movement and our universities. 

The study should consider, region by re- 
gion, the extent of unemployment that would 
result from a cut in arms production, the 
nature and magnitude of corporate and per- 
sonal tax reductions that would be made 
possible, and the anticipated impact of these 
tax reductions on corporate investment and 
consumer buying. It should explore the ex- 
tent to which expanded urban development, 
housing, hospital, school and roadbuild- 
ing programs and oversea investment pro- 
grams could take up the slack, and the 
amount and type of unemployment compen- 
sation that would be required for the transi- 
tion period. 

Many Americans will recoil in dismay from 
an open discussion of the economic conse- 
quences of disarmament. But, Karl Marx 
to the contrary, I believe that their fears are 
grossly inflated. Although I do not suggest 
that the transition would be an easy one, 
I believe it could be made much more 
smoothly than many people think. 

In 1945, as a member of the War Produc- 
tion Board, I participated in planning our 
economic transition from war to peace. 
Within 18 months, we switched some 45 per- 
cent of American industry from wartime 
production to that of peace, and absorbed 
nearly 10 million men from our armed serv- 
ices into our civilian economy. 

To be sure, we had the advantage then of a 
heavy backlog of war-accumulated demands 
for housing, schools, and consumer durables. 
But today the percentage of our economy 
devoted to defense production is only one- 
fifth of what it was in 1945. As for our back- 
log of unfilled needs, every mayor, city plan- 
ner, educator, highway engineer, hospital 
superintendent, and sociologist knows that 
they are enormous. 

Once we decide the military and political 
steps that we are prepared to take to lessen 
the present danger of war, and consider 
frankly the economic implications of this 
program within our own society, our position 
before the world will be unassailable. 

To what extent, if at all, the Kremlin 
would be swayed by a new American initiative 
and a comprehensive American peace policy 
that considered the military, political, and 
economic aspects, no man can say. But this 
is a fast-moving age, and one of infinite pos- 
sibilities. Changes within the Soviet Union 
have been considerable since Stalin's death. 
The creation of a sound, practical, imagina- 
tive American position on which we are pre- 
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pared to stand is a national responsibility we 
cannot ignore or postpone. 

At best, policymaking in our revolutionary 
century involves a delicate balancing of risks. 
Although there is no sure, no safe course, the 
policy of doing nothing as the arms race 
mounts in intensity may be the most dan- 
gerous of all. 

The great powers are now caught up in an 
awesome, tragic circle. To break out requires 
both vision and vigor. But the price of run- 
ning the arms race to its ultimate end is 
almost certain oblivion. Next time, there 
will be not one Rome, but two Carthages. 


—ͤ— 


German American Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, on April 
27, 1959, a very significant occasion was 
celebrated in New York, the establish- 
ment of the German American Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Inc. This came about 
when the United States-German Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the German- 
American Trade Promotion Office were 
united. The celebration was in the form 
of a reception and dinner. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a telegram to the chamber from 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower, a tele- 
gram from Hon. Theodor Heuss, Presi- 
dent of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, a letter from Hon. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Governor of the State of 
New York, and a speech delivered at the 
dinner by John J. McCloy, chairman, 
the Chase Manhattan Bank: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1959. 
Mr. GORDON W. MICHLER, 
Care oj German American Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, N.Y.: 

It is a pleasure to send greetings to the 
members and guests of the German Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce. The spectac- 
ular advancement of the German economy 
in recent years has impressed us all. Two 
aspects of that development are particularly 
significant. First, it is a product of many 
individual efforts operating under a free 
economy—a system which both our nations 
held to be most productive for the mate- 
rial and social advancement of our peoples. 
On the other hand, on the national level, 
our citizens have accepted their responsi- 
bility to the broader needs of the free world 
community, I am delighted to add my con- 
gratulations and best wishes to those busi- 
nessmen whose work contributes so much to 
the living bonds of friendship which unite 
the people of the United States with their 
neighbors in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


[Telegram sent by the President of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany to the German 
American Chamber of Commerce, Inc.] 

APRIL 27, 1959. 
On this occasion marking the consolida- 
tion of the German American Trade promo- 
tion office and the United States-German 

Chamber of Commerce into the German 

American Chamber of Commerce, I extend 
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my sincere good wishes for a close and pros- 
pering relationship in an enterprise of bene- 
fit to both our countries. May the Chamber 
flourish as an efficient instrument of cooper- 
ation between the United States and Ger- 
many. 
THEODOR HEUSS, 
President of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 
STATE or New YORK, 
CHAMBER, 
Albany, April 24, 1959. 
Mr. GORDON H. MICHLER, 
Chairman, German American Chamber of 
Commerce Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. MICHLER: It is a great pleasure to 
have the opportunity to extend my cordial 
greetings to everyone present at the dinner 
tendered by the German American Chamber 
of Commerce to representatives of German 
industry attending the meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 

I regret that the pressure of official duties 
precludes my being present. Your dinner, 
celebrating the first birthday of your com- 
bined and enlarged Chamber, is a significant 
occasion. It marks the growing ties of trade 
and friendship which your organization is 
steadily fostering between the West German 
Republic and this country. 

To your guests representing West German 
Government and industry, I should like to 
express my admiration for the impressive eco- 
nomic growth of West Germany. This sturdy 
new democracy stands as a notable symbol of 
progress and evidence of a free way of life 
that cannot be matched behind the Iron 
Curtain. Indeed, West Berlin has been 
called a golden thorn in the side of a ruth- 
lessly regimented East German Communist 
economy. 

My best wishes to your organization for all 
possible future success in its important role 
of strengthening the many commercial and 
cultural bonds now linking our two free na- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 
NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor. 
SPEECH GIVEN By JOHN J. Mecrox, CHam- 

MAN, THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, ON 

APRIL 27, 1959, AT THE RECEPTION AND DIN- 

NER SPONSORED BY THE GERMAN AMERICAN 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC. 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is a real honor 
to be asked to help in officiating at this 
marriage, christening, or consummation of 
marriage as this consolidation of the Ger- 
man American Chamber of Commerce might 
be called., 

This comes at a particularly propitious 
time. In the first place, it occurs while the 
trade between the two countries is in real 
vigor. Secondly it comes at a time when 
the general relations between the United 
States and Germany, the new Germany, are 
in a particularly happy state. Thirdly, it 
comes at a time when serious issues are 
being tested—issues which will do much to 
determine the future of Germany, of Eu- 
rope, and the relations of the United States 
to both. At such a time, it is well that we 
have an agency on a nongovernmental level, 
such as the American Chamber, 
where German and American businessmen 
may advise each other and exchange ideas 
on the problems each face in their respec- 
tive trade and business lives. 

COMMON MARKET 

With the establishment of the institution 
that we celebrate tonight, I also want to 
refer to this phenomenon which prior 
speakers have spoken of, the new movement, 
now definitely under way, the integration of 
Europe: 

We have heard much of the rise of Soviet 
power. We are now beginning to hear also 
of the rise of Chinese power. Both these 
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developments have been unduly long in com- 
ing. But another postwar development 
quite comparable with the combination of 
these forces, if not even more significant, is 
the growth of European power through this 
trend toward integration. 

Here we have an area of somewhere be- 
tween 150 and 200 million people, over a 
million square miles and the center of most 
of the world’s technical and managerial skills, 
not to mention its role as the great reposi- 
tory of Western culture and art. A force in 
itself which, when integrated, is of such 
dimension and potential strength that con- 
tinued insistence upon the weakness of 
Europe in relation to the strength of Russia, 
China, or the United States, is rapidly be- 
coming quite artificial. 

Here is a force with such power, moral, and 
material, that it need not bow to any accum- 
ulation of strength from any quarter of the 
globe. To speak of its function in the de- 
fense of the free world as no more than a 
trip wire, as some of our strategists have 
called it, is to me one of the most fantastic 
concepts which I have ever heard in con- 
nection with defense matters—and I have 
heard of a good many in the course of my 
experience. And at the core of this new 
strength is the new relationship which is 
developing between France and Germany. 
Both East and West are stirred by this new 
phenomenon, but without it, Europe would 
be incapable of integration and would remain 
an anachronistic example of divided peoples 
and nations as out of date as the old city 
states. When this combined strength and 
cultural leadership is meshed in with the 
strength and the moral power of the western 
Atlantic nations, there need be no fear, as I 
have said, of an imposed will from any 
quarter of the globe. On the contrary, with 
such strength of resources, we possess a full 
guarantee of both our liberties and our 
peace. 

The days of desirable division on the Euro- 
pean Continent, so long the object of astute 
diplomacy, have passed. New and broader 
forces are working. Newer concepts are de- 
manded. Much of this has deep political 
implication, but at the heart of it are eco- 
nomic and business implications which 
throw a challenge to the commercial interests 
of Europe such as they have rarely faced in 
their long history. Nowhere does this chal- 
lenge present itself more prominently than 
to the German businessman. Centrally lo- 
cated, the products of great industry and 
skill emanate from German industry, and 
the German businessmen are perhaps above 
all others in a position where they now have 
the responsibility of developing wisdom both 
in political and economic fields. 

I doubt whether ever before in Europe 
there has been such a demand or such a 
need for business statesmanship. Old ani- 
mosities have to be submerged. Goodness 
knows, we have done enough to each other 
to generate antagonisms and resentments 
that could last forever if we only allowed 
ourselves to dwell upon them. But if we 
cannot and should not entirely forget the 
past, we cannot now certainly afford to bear 
resentments based only on memories. I refer 
to one other thought and that is the great 
need—while we are in the process of putting 
together this great force which the new 
Europe represents—that business as well as 
political statesmanship should see to it that 
we avoid the creation of any new economic 
antagonisms. It will do us no good and the 
world no good, if we merely create within 
the Western World two or perhaps three eco- 
nomic areas with all the politicalisms, which 
could so readily flow from them, if we did 
that. Somehow, some way must be found to 
achieve not the partial, but the full strength 
of the free world. 


DULLES AND ADENAUER 


The solution is not simple but I believe 
that the solution is one which business 
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statesmanship and political statesmanship 
can find the answer to. I refer to the sharp 
issues which are facing us in the near future. 
It is unfortunate that at just this period we 
are compelled to rearrange our forces and 
our teams, so to speak, as we go forth to deal 
with these issues. The illness of Mr. Dulles 
means that we shall have lost at this critical 
juncture, a man whose intellect, force, and 
character haye become almost a symbol of 
the firmness of the free world and of the 
capacity to deal with the maneuvers—what- 
eyer they may be—of the Communist offen- 
sive. But at the same time we find Chan- 
cellor Adenauer in the process of moving 
from his position where he has directed the 
day-to-day operations of German policy to 
the honored position of President of the Fed- 
eral German Republic, where, no doubt, his 
influence will continue to be felt, but where 
his responsibilities will, of course, be less 
direct. Yet I do not see any change in the 
direction of American or German policy re- 
sulting from either of these events. 
Secretary Herter I know long and well 
and his very selection together with the 
undisturbed continuity of those in the State 
Department, including Mr. Loy Henderson, 
who through the years have worked with 
Mr. Dulles and followed his leadership, is 
the best indication of the fact that the 
U.S. policy will be as steadfast as heretofore. 
Moreover, whoever will be the next Chancel- 
lor, I cannot believe that there will be any 
fundamental change in German policy. 
Knowing him fairly well, I am reminded of 
this Scottish adage: wherever MacGregor sits, 
is the head of the table. There may be 
something of this on the German scene. 


ON BERLIN 


I probably should not say anything about 
Berlin at this rather delicate period perhaps 
for fear of being called an interloper, but 
I see amongst this audience some of the 
former defenders of that city and I spent 
some time there myself- during periods of 
some tension and I don’t feel that I should 
sit down without paying my respects to the 
spirit and determination of the people of 
that city. 

I visited Germany in the period between 
the wars on a number of occasions and 
never had much regard for the City of Ber- 
lin. Somehow it seemed to me a rather 
large sprawling sort of a city with nothing 
of the architectural beauty of a number of 
cities in Europe, but after being in Berlin 
in that beleaguered spot and sensing in 
these periods of tension something of the 
mood of the people, I came to feel, with all 
due loyalty to my German “Heimatstadt” 
Frankfurt, that Berlin had a greater appeal 
than any of the German cities. We always 
got a good bit of criticism down in the 
Zones, but we could rarely do any wrong 
in Berlin and that was perhaps one of the 
reasons why I became so fond of that city. 
You could be quite critical of the Americans 
down around Frankfurt, but you didn't get 
very far with it in Berlin. From some- 
where out of the spirit of those people some 
new Lucius Clay will again strike the note, 
receive the response and take the action 
which will maintain not only the freedom of 
that city but the integrity of the whole 
free world position. 

May I say one thing more about Berlin. 
I do wish that we would stop vieing with 
each other in public in coming forward with 
compromise solutions in regard to how we 
should act in respect to Berlin. No sooner 
had the Russians stated their maximum 
position than the top columnists, and a 
number of Senators and others, including 
some interlopers, came forward with all man- 
ner of suggestions and sloganisms such as 
disengagement, getting off dead center, as 
contributions or supposed contributions to 
a proper settlement of the Berlin issue. One 
of our Allies seems already to have given 
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away the Eastern frontiers and we seriously 
talk about confederation of the Soviet dom- 
inated DDR—whatever confederation such 
a circumstance means. 

What I miss, is a statement of our maxi- 
mum position. When the Soviets said they 
would occupy West Berlin, it seems to me we 
should have immediately said we wish to 
reoccupy Saxony and Thuringia. That is 
where our armies were when they were in 
West Berlin, and when some Senator says 
we must get off dead center in respect to 
our Berlin policy, it seems never to lie in 
his mind that the center might possibly be 
moved farther east. Not always farther 
west, There is not much space left in these 
days with the new speed tables in which to 
replace the center, if Europe is to remain 
free. Disengagement is a pleasant word to 
roll around the mouth but it’s not so pleas- 
ant when we call it by its true name, with- 
drawal. 

What disturbs me is that we strive to 
come forward with almost every conceivable 
position and suggest giving it away before 
we ever reach the negotiating table. There 
are a number of things, of course, that we 
could do at the table, but I don’t like the 
idea of giving every intermediate position 
away before we even sit down. This is a 
technique which never commended itself 
to me in dealing with the Russians, though 
I think it is the experience of all those who 
have dealt with the Russians. To meet this 
Russian threat, and it is a threat, of course, 
from whatever angle you view it. It’s a 
serious threat. 

U.S. ECONOMY 


Now let me leave polictics. I come back 
to business. More particularly, I should 
say something about the economy of the 
United States. Bankers are always supposed 
to say something about the economy and 
look wise in regard to economic future. I'll 
try to go through that pose tonight. One 
thing I would like to call your attention to 
is that one of the slogans that seems to 
have commended itself to our thinking in 
recent years, namely, that if the United 
States sneezes this induces pneumonia in 
Europe. Well, this has now proven not to 
be the case. We have had our sneeze and 
I don't see any fever in Europe. Europe 
seems to have been very able to have sus- 
tained our recession, a slight recession to be 
sure. I think this is another indication of 
the revised strength of Europe and it augurs 
well for the future. 

So far as our own economy is concerned 
by every index which one can judge these 
things—it seems strong and seems to be 
growing stronger. Of course, this is just 
the time when you had better look out, but 
I must say all the signs that I can see and 
read point to a vigorous future, at least as 
far as one can reasonably look into the 
future. 

We have had some economic developments 
in this country which have caused some of 
our friends abroad a certain mixture of emo- 
tions, with some a certain sense of satisfac- 
tion, that the position of our currency is be- 
ginning to compare, let’s say, somewhat less 
favorably with their own. In spite of the 
fact that the strength of the dollar had some- 
thing to do in the not too remote past with 
the maintenance of some of those curren- 
cies. But on the other hand we have people 
that fear that the dollar might indeed grow 
weak, Of course, one can say if currencies 
have grown in strength in relation to the 
dollar, a great deal of energy, thought, time 
and money was spent in just trying to bring 
that situation about. As for the future of 
our own currency, I cannot feel that our 
legislators and Government leaders will so 
ignore their responsibilities as to permit the 
dollar to assume a significant weakness. Per- 
haps we have been losing out in world mar- 
kets, due to our prices. But in spite of the 
level of stock market prices, we are, in my 
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judgment, not on the verge of a dangerous 
inflation. I don’t mean to be too confident 
about this because we could readily slip. Our 
prices for the time being are relatively sta- 
ble. There is a substantial amount of un- 
used plant capacity still about. We have un- 
employment to an appreciable degree. More 
and more, as I see the clouds lifting, the 
prospect of a serious unbalanced budget 
seems to be disappearing. 

In this country, I say to my German 
friends, we have really to excite ourselves to 
the need of a solid currency, particularly, 
when the rationalizers of little but persistent 
inflation urge it on as a wise Government 
policy. Fortunately or unfortunately we 
have not had the built-in fear of the 
experience of a real inflation, such as the 
Germans have undergone. This has given 
them an attitude which makes it unneces- 
sary to argue about the ills of inflation. You, 
in the vernacular, have had it. 

Over here we do have to argue, however, 
with some professors now and then—not all 
professors by any means—but it seems to me 
the only professors who can get the front 
page of the New York Times seem to be 
those who kick what is known as the sacred 
cow of sound money about. Now the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury have 
struck the note of good financial sense and 
so has the Federal Reserve Board. They 
have been eloquent in what they have had 
to say regarding the need for a stable cur- 
rency and a stable price system and I am 
sure they are determined. I have no doubt, 
however, that the most eloquent expression, 
that we could have, to top their resolution 
is the evidence of a balanced budget, but, 
as I say my guess is that we shall not be 
far from it in the ensuing year and I dare 
say that even with a balanced budget our 
economy will continue to grow, in spite of 
the professors. 

Now I have rambled on, skipping from one 
subject to another. Perhaps I should re- 
turn to my first thoughts which relate to 
businessmen and their responsibility to so- 
ciety and the public weal. Whether we be 
Germans or Americans, French, English, Ital- 
ljans— none of us can ignore that the great 
social and political forces that play around 
us in the modern world require statesman- 
ship to deal with the problems of Europe 
and America and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in the world. Nor is all good to be found 
in the continuance of business prosperity. 
Statesmanship will frequently require the 
acceptance of harsh business sacrifices if 
we are to solve some of these problems. 

May these two institutions which merge 
here tonight take the lead in accepting the 
great challenges and the heavy responsi- 
bilities which the making of a free world 
presents to all of us today, 

Thank you very much, 


A Bill To Permit Weekly Newspapers To 
Suspend Publication for 2 Weeks a 
Year Without Loss of Second-Class 
Mailing Privileges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 
Mr. WOLF, Mr. Speaker, today, I in- 
troduced a bill to permit weekly news- 
papers to suspend publication for 2 


weeks a year without loss of second- 
class mailing privileges. 
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The rural area of Iowa, and of 
America, is dotted with many small com- 
munities which are served by small 
weekly newspapers—often these news- 
papers are owned by one family and are 
manned by only one or two people. 

These small publishers are literally 
chained to their jobs because of Fed- 
eral regulations governing their mailing 
permits and because of State laws re- 
lating to legal advertising. These laws 
and regulations require publications 
week after week without interruption. 
These publishers do not have the trained 
personnel to permit them to enjoy an 
annual 1- or 2-week vacation. 

Mr. Speaker, my proposed legislation 
merely gives the individual publisher 
the right to suspend publication for 2 
weeks each year if he chooses. 

The small weekly newspapers, which 
are very near to the thoughts of the 
people, have provided us with a medium 
of news and editorial opinion that can- 
not be replaced, It, therefore, seems to 
me that we should take every step pos- 
sible to strengthen the small community 
press—not discourage it. 

Centralization of the press and news 
media, in general, is a dangerous thing. 
Since the tendency has been toward 
more centralization and consolidation, 
it is time we did something to stimulate 
and encourage the small independent 
news outlet. 


Adequate Appropriations Needed for New 
Jersey-New York Port Channels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following testi- 
mony which I gave before the House 
Appropriations Committee, Subcommit- 
tee on Public Works, requesting ade- 
quate appropriations for the New Jer- 
sey-New York port channels: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CORNELIUS E. 
GALLAGHER, OF NEW JERSEY, IN SUPPORT OF 
ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NEW 
pees id YORK Port CHANNELS, APRIL 


The New Jersey district I represent Is a 
peninsula with federally improved channels 
on its three sides. The appropriations being 
requested for an adequate improvement pro- 
gram for the Federal channels in New York 
harbor affect all three of these channels. 
As this committee can therefore readily see, 
the economic welfare of the district I repre- 
sent is greatly affected by what happens on 
the waterfront. 

On the east side of the Hudson County 
Peninsula, which takes in my district, there 
is the New Jersey Pierhead Line channel. 
This particular channel is a shallow-draft 
channel which was authorized and con- 
structed to relieve some of the congestion 
that is characteristic of Upper New York 
Bay in New York Harbor. The purpose of 
the channel was to draw off some of the 
harbor craft and other shallow-draft boats 
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from the main ship channel and thereby 
eliminate danger of collision brought about 
by ship traffic congestion. Unfortunately, 
in the construction of this channel, the 
engineers underestimated the navigation 
requirements of flotilla tows—those tow- 
boats that have two or more barges in tow— 
and failed to provide sufficient maneuvering 
room to enter or leave the New Jersey Pier- 
head Line channel. As a result, this chan- 
nel has not been playing its full role simply 
because boats have been unable to use it. 
With an ever-increasing amount of traffic in 
New York Harbor, the need to provide this 
relief valve becomes more critical day by 
day. I therefore strongly urge this commit- 
tee to allocate sufficient funds in the forth- 
coming fiscal year to permit this project to 
be fully completed and be made economi- 
cally effective. 

On the south side of the Hudson County 
Peninsula lies the Kill Van Kull section of 
the New York and New Jersey channels 
project. The completion of the work on the 
Arthur Kill section of this project is there- 
fore of great concern and has my full sup- 
port. The budget recommendation of $2,- 
790,000 will, I understand, see the comple- 
tion of this work in the next fiscal year. 

To the west of the Hudson County Penin- 
sula lies the Newark Bay-Passaic River 
channel. While this project does not imme- 
diately affect the Jersey City-Bayonne area, 
it, like all the other channel projects in the 
New York-New Jersey port district described 
in the Port of New York Authority presenta- 
tion before this committee, is indirectly im- 
portant to the people of my district. I 
therefore strongly support the need to al- 
locate $30,000 to commence the study of im- 
proving this channel, as well as the appro- 
priations for the other essential channel 
projects in the New Jersey-New York port 
area, 

I wish to express my thanks to you, Mr. 
Chairman, and to the other members of this 
committee for the opportunity and privilege 
to present my views con the economic 
welfare of the people I represent. 


Remarks by Vice President Nixon at 
Conference on India and the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the opening remarks of 
Vice President Richarp Nrxon to the 
Conference on India and the United 
States, May 4, 1959, in Washington, D.C., 
which was sponsored by the Committee 
for International Economic Growth: 


OPENING REMARKS OF VICE PRESENT RICHARD 
NIXON TO THE CONFERENCE ON INDIA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 1959 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Ambassador, and dis- 

tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I 

am very honored to appear here at this pro- 

gram, opening this historic conference and I 

can only say that I always feel much over- 

whelmed in a position such as this, because 

I realize that I am speaking before a group 

of people who are primarily experts on the 

subject which I am asked to cover. Mr. 

Johnston suggested that I have traveled a bit 

in the past 6 years, and he is, of course, cor- 
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rect—but I will have to admit that my 
travels throughout the world left time for 
only 5 days in India—and as anyone who has 
visited that country would tell you, 5 days 
does not make you an expert. I do not 
speak today to you who are experts in this 
field as one myself, and I know that from 
reading your program, you are going to make 
studies in depth of the problems which you 
are considering, but I thought it might be 
useful if I were to touch upon three matters 
of concern that might come up for considera- 
tion during the course of this conference. 
I noted that the first item listed on your 
agenda is the relation of India and its im- 
portance in relation to the security and free- 
dom of the free world. Now when we con- 
sider the importance of India and its rela- 
tionship to the security and freedom of the 
free world I think that perhaps we can best 
put it in context by pointing out one of the 
great crisis which confronts us today and 
measuring the problems of India with that 
crisis, 

If you picked up your morning newspapers 
you no doubt noted that most of the head- 
lines internationally on the front page dealt 
with the crisis in Berlin. I would not un- 
derestimate the importance of the Berlin 
crisis, but I will say today that in my own 
mind what happens to India insofar as its 
economic progress is concerned in the next 
few years could be as important, or could 
be even more important in the long run 
than what happens in the negotiations with 
regard to Berlin. Now, having made this 
statement, let me indicate why I believe that 
is the case. As we know, in the great strug- 
gle which is going on in the world today, 
primary emphasis at the present time is on 
the nonmilitary aspect of the struggle—in 
Asia, in Africa, in the Near East, and in 
parts of Latin America and the whole 
world—not only the Asian world, but the 
American world, this hemisphere, is watch- 
ing that struggle in Asia. There are two 
great peoples in Asia. The peoples who live 
under the Communist government of China, 
and the people of India. These are the two 
greatest population centers of the world, and 
of course the two greatest in Asia. One of 
these people is attempting to achieve eco- 
nomic progress without freedom. The other, 
the people of India, are attempting to achieve 
economic progress with freedom, They are 
very different in many respects, but they are 
alike in this respect. They both need— 
they both want—economic progress and 
so the question which will be answered 
in the next 5 years—the next 10 years—will 
be this: Can a people who need economic 
progress to satisfy the wants of their greatly 
increasing populations, achieve it in a cli- 
mate of freedom, or must they pay for prog- 
ress by giving up freedom? And what hap- 
pens in India will therefore have a tremen- 
dous impact on the decisions made in other 
countries in Asia, in the Near East, in Africa, 
and even in the Americas. So this indicates 
the tremendous stake that the free world has 
in the economic problems of India. 

Now, a second point, that I would make, 
is with regard to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of the United States—the attitude 
that our Government and our people should 
have insofar as any aid we are able to pro- 
vide for the economic development of India, 
or any other country in a similar status. I 
have often heard it said during courses of 
debates on this subject, that there are times 
when countries which we have been able to 
assist through loans or other programs, 
should not receive such considerations in the 
future because their leaders do not always 
agree with our leaders in the United Nations, 
or in other world councils. And my answer 
is always this: The purpose of U.S. aid has 
been, is, and must always be, not to make any 
country dependent upon us, but to allow all 
countries to be independent of us, or of any 
other foreign domination. Now, how can 
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we justify, my friends in the Congress might 
ask then, the allocation of Government funds 
when we agree at the outset that those funds 
may not, in some instances, obtain complete 
agreement with the policies of the United 
States, and my answer is this: Our stake, 
the free world’s stake, in India and all the 
other countries which are in this category, 
is that they are able to get the economic 
stability which will enable them in turn to 
have political independence. How does this 
serve us? It serves us because international 
communism and national independence are 
completely incompatible. And so this, of 
course, is the answer to those who do raise 
questions when this matter is up for con- 
sideration, as it will be during the course of 
this conference. 

Now, a third point that I would make, is 
this: We agree that India needs economic 
progress. There is, of course, considerable 
disagreement as to how other nations may 
assist and work with the people and Govern- 
ment of India in attaining that progress. 
The easy answer would be, as far as the 
United States is concerned, to suggest that 
we best could assist by expanding what gov- 
ernment does, and I would certainly say here 
today that our technical assistance programs, 
the programs of loans to the Export-Import 
Bank and the Developmental Loan Fund, and 
other governmental programs, certainly 
should be approved in the minimum amounts 
which have been requested by the adminis- 
tration. But I would be less than realistic 
if I were not to point out that if you were 
to place exclusive or even primary reliance 
on government assistance from the United 
States in order to attain this economic prog- 
ress, we would be most unrealistic. And so 
I was glad to note that in the course of this 
conference not only will you consider what 
government can do, but also how private 
capital may also be attracted to this area 
of the world. And I would mention just 
three advantages that private capital has 
over government capital, recognizing at the 
outset that both are necessary, and both have 
their place. 

First—Private capital is expansible, al- 
most to an unlimited extent, whereas gov- 
ernment capital, insofar as our country, the 
United States, is concerned, is limited—lim- 
ited by our own budget and by the consid- 
erations which always come up when budget 
problems are before a country. 

The second point is that, where private 
capital is concerned, there is and can be no 
question of any political influence going with 
it, and on occasions there is, of course, a 
question where government capital is con- 
cerned that there might be political impli- 
cations involved, and the third point is that 
private capital brings with it the skilled 
technical assistance which is needed, and 
without which capital might be wasted. 
These three advantages, I think, are worth 
mentioning, and I emphasize again that both 
are necessary, but in your considerations de- 
velop to the full how private capital can come 
in, because its greatest advantage is the first 
one I mentioned, that it is expansible, 
whereas government capital is definitely 
limited. 

And now if I could go to one last point. 
It is related to my first—I noted that in 
your conference agenda you have pointed out 
that you would consider the importance of 
India in relation to the security and freedom 
of the free world. Speaking now as an official 
of the American Government, and as an 
American citizen, I would not like this great 
conference to begin believing that this was 
our sole interest, as far as a government 
and a people were concerned, when we did 
provide governmental assistance, or other 
assistance to our friends in India. If there 
were no communism in the world—if there 
were not threat of communism to the United 
States and other free nations like India, 
there would still be poverty and misery and 
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disease, and when the people of the United 
States and our Government would be con- 
cerned about that poverty and misery and 
disease, and I would not like the case for 
Government assistance, the case for the 
interest of the American people in our friends 
in India, to be rested at the outset of this 
conference simply on the negative, defensive 
issue of helping India in order to save the 
United States from communism. I think 
the case can better be presented in terms 
of—not the defeat of communism, in which, 
of course, we are interested, because we re- 
alize that freedom can live only where dic- 
tators are defeated—but our primary interest 
must be the victory of plenty over want, of 
health over disease, of freedom over tyranny 
of any type, wherever it exists in the 
world, and as far as our friends in India are 
concerned, we can assure you, those who are 
here today, and those in that great land so 
far away, in which we have always had such 
a warm and friendly interest, we can assure 
you that we welcome the opportunity to 
work with you, to work with you in develop- 
ing the economic progress which is yours, 
so that you can prove to all the world that 
it is possible to have progress with freedom. 
This is our aim, and we know also that it is 
yours. 
Thank you very much, 


Organization and Operation of the Small 
Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following statement: 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Representative Joz L. Evins, Democrat of 
Tennessee, chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, 
House Small Business Committee, announced 
today that hearings on the operations of the 
Small Business Administration will be held 
in room 304, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The hearings will begin at 10 a.m, 
on Monday, May 11 and continue through 
May 13. 

Hon. Wendell B. Barnes, Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, will ap- 
pear at 10 a.m. on Monday. Other SBA offi- 
cials will testify subsequently during the 
hearings. The subcommittee also will re- 
ceive testimony from representatives of coin- 
panies that have formed or attempted to 
form small business investment companies. 
In addition, witnesses representing small 
business concerns that have sought financial 
assistance from the agency will be heard. 

Representative Evins stated that all of the 
operations and activities of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration will be reviewed dur- 
ing these hearings. Although emphasis will 
be placed upon the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, the subcommittee will in- 
quire into the loan policies of the financial 
assistance programs as well as the procure- 
ment and technical assistance activities of 
the agency. 

Representative Evins added: “We have had 
called to our attention considerable criticism 
of certain aspects of the loan programs of 
SBA—criticisms concerning collateral re- 
quirements, concerning premature discour- 
agement of applicants, and criticism con- 
cerning the refusal to make loans to cer- 
tain classes of small business that need help 
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under the act but, because of administra- 
tion rulings or limitations appearing in the 
act itself, the help is not forthcoming. For 
instance, in the latter field it appears that 
producers of poultry, eggs, hogs, milk, etc., 
generally are not eligible for SBA loans; 
neither can they obtain financial assistance 
from the Farmers Home Administration, the 
Production Credit Association or other lend- 
ing institutions because of the commercial 
aspects of their operations or for other rea- 
sons. The subcommittee expects to go into 
these matters fully. 

“On the other hand,” Representative Evins 
commented, “we have heard favorable re- 
ports concerning the activities of the Small 
Business Administration and these point out 
that the agency has been of great help to the 
small business community. The hearings 
are for the purpose of studying, with the co- 
operation of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, various problems which have developed 
under the acts. The subcommittee is enter- 
ing into these hearings with an intense de- 
sire to be of the greatest benefit possible to 
the small business economy of the Nation.” 

Other members of the subcommittee are 
the Honorable JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, 
of California; Hon. CHARLES H. Brown, Dem- 
ocrat, of Missouri; Hon. ARCH A. Moore, JR., 
Republican, of West Virginia; and Hon. WIL- 
LIAM H. Avery, Republican of Kansas. 

List of witnesses tentatively scheduled to 
appear before Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
House Select Committee on Small Business 
at the hearings scheduled for May 11, 12, and 
13: 

Monday, May 11, 1959: Hon. Wendell B. 
Barnes, Administrator, Small Business Ad- 
ministration; Mr. Duncan H. Read, Deputy 
Administrator for the Industrial Division, 
Small Business Administration; Mr. Ralph 
Farnum, Acting Director of Investment Divi- 
sion, Small Business Administration; Mr. 
Hugh M. Fraser, president, The Citizens and 
Southern Small Business Investment Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Tuesday, May 12, 1959: Mr. Thomas Grant, 
Jr., president, National Association of Small 
Business Investment Companies; Mr. Thomas 
Graham, the Bankers Bond, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky.; Mr. Howard D. Williams, past president, 
Smaller Business Association of New Eng- 
land, Inc., North Grafton, Mass.; Mr. Alan K. 
Ruvelson, president, First Midwest Small 
Business Investment Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Open: SBA officials on call for Tuesday after- 
noon, if necessary. Also Mr. Kinne and Mr. 
Lilly, who are scheduled for Wednesday, will 
most probably be available for Tuesday 
afternoon if needed. 

Wednesday, May 13, 1959 (10 a.m.): Hon. 
Edward H. Gadsby; Hon. Albert C. Kelly, 
Deputy Administrator, Finance Division of 
SBA, Small Business Administration; Mr. 
Gary E. Lilly, Des Moines, Iowa; Hon. Donald 
A. Hipkins, Deputy Administrator for Pro- 
curement and Technical Assistance, Small 
Business Administration; Dr. Milford L. 
White, Office of Management and Research 
Assistance, Small Business Administration; 
Mr. Richard Kinne, industrial director, Mis- 
souri Resources and Development Commis- 
sion, Jefferson City, Mo. 


“Top Secret,” but Should It Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
these days of international peril, it is 
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imperative that a great Nation like the 
United States take every reasonable pre- 
caution to protect its security. It is 
right that certain programs of our Gov- 
ernment be classified. The public’s right 
to know does not mean that all our de- 
fense secrets should be revealed. On the 
other hand, the public does have a right 
to know some things which are at pres- 
ent withheld by the administration. 

In a recent article, Senator CLINTON 
P. ANDERSON, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, points to cer- 
tain inconsistencies in the area of Gov- 
ernment secrecy, especially as it relates 
to our atomic energy program. He 
maintains that preoccupation with clas- 
sification sometimes violates the public’s 
right to basic information and sometimes 
slows up scientific advance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled Top 
Secret,’ But Should It Be?” by Hon. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Which appeared in 
the May 3, 1959, number of the New York 
Times Magazine, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Top Secret,” BUT SHOULD Ir BE? 
(By OLINTON P. ANDERSON) 

WasHINGTON.—How secret is the color of a 
bird’s feathers? 

Is the American public entitled to the facts 
about fallout? 

Does it make sense for defense information 
to be labeled “top secret” and yet released 
in full to the newspapers? 

Why are questions about the Nation's 
atomic energy programs met again and again 
with the reply, “It’s classified”? 

Is the secrecy surrounding the atom justi- 
fied? Or is the secret stamp perhaps being 
used as a convenient shield behind which to 
hide information which someone somewhere 
happens not to like or not to agree with? 

Concern has been expressed in many quar- 
ters about the secrecy problem. The Atomic 
Energy Commission holds that secrecy is 
essential to national defense. The press and 
other segments of the public fear that un- 
necessary secrecy is hampering scientific 
progress and obscuring the defense picture. 

What are the facts? Where should secrecy 
end and freedom of information begin? 

I had scarcely warmed my chair as a new 
member of the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy when I ran head on 
into the secrecy problem. 

It began with the announcement of a 
series of tests to be conducted in Nevada— 
the first tests of this size within the United 
States. I was invited to observe them, and 
was told a special party would leave from my 
home city, Albuquerque I flew there to 
await instructions, having been specifically 
warned in advance that I could not tell my 
2 where I was going or what I was going 

see. 

In Albuquerque, I had a full day’s briefing 
at the Atomic Energy Commission’s offices 
on what we would see in Nevada. I watched 
the assembly of one of the bombs which was 
to be dropped. Then I went to a hotel and 
waited. I was told that I would be picked up 
about 9 or 10 p.m. and taken to the AEC 
offices for another short briefing before de- 
parting for Las Vegas around midnight. 

At 9 p.m. I telephoned my wife in Wash- 
ington and told her I would be gone from 
Albuquerque for a few days and would not 


be able to communicate with her, that I 


could not tell her where I was going or why, 
. that I would telephone her on my re- 
urn. 
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In an hour or two, a man in uniform called 
for me, told me to leave my bag in the room, 
escorted me downstairs to a car, and had me 
driven around the city streets while he ex- 
plained to me that the weather in Las Vegas 
was unfavorable and therefore we would not 
be leaving Albuquerque until the next night. 

The next morning, I telephoned Mrs. 
Anderson and told her we had not left Albu- 
querque, that we would be leaving one of 
these days although I couldn't ten her when, 
and that she should rest easy. 

Her reply startled me. She said: “Maybe 
I can help you out. I'll read you a story 
from this morning’s Washington Times 
Herald.” 

The story she read reported that the 
weather over the target in Nevada had made 
it impossible for the test group to leave 
Washington the previous day, but that it 
was expected to leave on the day in question, 
that it would be joined in Albuquerque by 
the sole representative of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, Senator ANDERSON, of 
New Mexico, and that the group would then 
fiy to Nevada to witness the test of an atomic 
weapon. 

That was how I learned about secrecy. I 
couldn’t tell my wife something which she 
could read in her morning newspaper. 

In many instances, secrecy is undeniably 
justified. But in other cases it takes a vivid 
imagination to determine any valid reason 
for the “restricted data” tag on information. 
And the situation becomes ridiculous when 
one has only to pick up a newspaper to 
learn extensive details about classified proj- 
ects. 

Let me cite a few more examples to Hus- 
trate the problem: 

(1) Project Argus. This is the code name 
of the three high-altitude nuclear explosions 
in the South Atlantic which have been de- 
scribed as “the most significant scientific 
experiment of the age.“ The Argus shots, 
according to published reports, spread a 
band of radiation along the earth's magnetic 
field, disrupted communications, created ar- 
tificial auroras, and provided data of vital 
importance to the national defense. 

Project Argus was described in cursory 
fashion to the Joint Committee before it 
took place and again afterward. Great em- 
phasis was placed on its defense implica- 
tions and the necessity for its very existence 
to remain secret. 

Then, last March 19, full details of Argus 
appeared in the New York Times. This im- 
portant subject became public not through 
@ Defense Department announcement, but 
through the enterprise of two Times re- 
porters. 


On April 3, 2 weeks after the appearance 
of the Times story, the AEC sent the Joint 
Committee a letter advising which portions 
of Argus were declassified. These included 
the fact that the tests were held, the dates 
and location, the approximate altitude of 
the explosions, the delivery vehicles, and the 
Christofilos theory of electron entrapment. 

As far as the Joint Committee is con- 
cerned, all other Argus data remain classi- 
fied, despite the fact that effects of the 
experiment have been widely discussed in 
the press. Between March 19 and April 3, 
the Joint Committee had to treat all infor- 
mation about Argus as classified. 

When the Defense De t was asked 
to justify the fact that the Joint Committee 
was not completely informed about Argus, 
the answer was that premature disclosure 
might have stirred up diplomatic protests 
which would have caused cancellation of the 
experiment. 

To me, this does not seem & proper reason 
for failing to comply with the law's require- 
ments that the Joint Committee be advised 
in full of such matters. I think the com- 
mittee is entitled to at least as much infor- 
mation as was obtained by the New York 
Times. 
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(2) The strontium 90 report: This report, 
which concerns strontium 90 production 
from weapons testing through 1956, was pre- 
pared by three Los Alamos scientists, George 
Cowan, Wright Langham, and E. C. Ander- 
son, early in 1957. It was part of an attempt 
to provide a basis for determining a safe level 
of testing. 

The report was received by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission on October 21, 1957, and 
attempts began immediately to have it de- 
classified. The report finally was declassi- 
fied about 2 weeks ago, and was sent to me 
by Atomic Energy Commissioner Willard F. 
Libby with the notation that it was some- 
what out of date.” 

I understand that Dr. Langham and his 
colleagues are in the process of preparing an 
updated version of their study. It will be 
interesting to see whether this paper, too, 
will hibernate for 3 years before it is turned 
loose. 

(3) The case of the sooty terns: There re- 
poses in the Joint Committee files a letter 
from the Atomic Energy Commission describ- 
ing efforts to prevent the feathers of sooty 
terns and other dark colored birds from 
being scorched by radiation. This letter has 
borne a “secret” tag since it was written in 
July 1958. 

Why should a bird's tail feathers be a 
subject of secrecy? Perhaps the AEC’s 
reasoning is that if a scientist from another 
country should come across a scorched tern, 
he would in turn be able to deduce the level 
of radiation produced by a specific test and 
thus could decipher the secrets of our latest 
experiments. 

So the sooty terns remain classified, 
scorched tail feathers or no. And the AEC 
wonders why the Joint Committee should 
be upset about secrecy. 

(4) The scientist X affair: When research 

began into the use of nuclear propulsion for 
rockets, called Project Rover, Joint Com- 
mittee members were prevented by a “re- 
stricted data” tag from discussing even the 
existence of the project on the floor of Con- 
gress. 
Yet Los Alamos announced in the news- 
papers the hiring of “Scientist X” and re- 
leased lengthy details of the work he would 
be doing on Project Rover. The Los Ala- 
mos announcement was billed as an attempt 
to recruit other promising scientists into the 
atomic energy program. And the Joint Com- 
mittee once again found itself reading in 
the newspapers about matters which com- 
mittee members could have gone to prison 
for discussing. 

(5) The strange division of opinion: When 
Project Sherwood—controlled thermonuclear 
energy—was instituted, there was a good 
deal of dispute over whether the program 
should be publicized from the start in order 
to promote free exchange of scientific data, 
or whether it should be kept secret. 

On June 28, 1952, the American Physical 
Society was holding a meeting in Denver. 
A number of the distinguished scientists in 
attendance were drawn to one side and 
were polled secretly on whether they 
thought Sherwood should be secret. The 
vote was 88-1 in favor of declassifying all 
research dealing with the use of thermo- 
nuclear forces to generate electric current. 

The AEC decided that the one negative 
vote indicated a “division of opinion.” 
Therefore, it ruled, Sherwood was classified. 
An interesting sidelight is that the AEOC’s 
classification expert, who participated in the 
poll, voted for nonsecrecy. 

(6) Does “classified” mean “classified”? 
The Joint Committee last February 19 re- 
ceived from the Defense Department a re- 
port indicating that radioactivity in the 
stratosphere has a residence half-life of 2 
years instead of the previously assumed time 
of 7 years. The report also indicated that 
8 was heaviest in northern United 

a 
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The Joint Committee felt this information 
was of great importance to the American 
people. It also felt there was no justifica- 
tion for the classification of confidential— 
restricted data on the report. 

We questioned the reasons for the tag and 
requested an unclassified version. The De- 
fense Department removed a portion of one 
sentence as containing confidential infor- 
mation but added, “We believe that until 
the results are more than preliminary, the 
confidential classification should remain on 
the letter.” 

After I protested strongly to Maj. Gen. 
Herbert Loper, retired, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Defense for Atomic Matters, the 
committee was finally notified on March 20 
that the report could be made public with 
the deletion of the one classified sentence. 
And General Loper maintained during a 
subcommittee hearing that we had in actu- 
ality peen free to release the report all the 
time—that the confidential classification did 
not necessitate its being kept secret. In 
addition, witnesses testified that the letter 
had never contained any restricted data, 
even in its original form, despite the re- 
stricted data tag. 

As I commented in a press release at the 
time, “The process of making public the 
Argus and fall-out information is an exam- 
ple of how difficult it is to make available 
to the public the information it is entitled 
to have.” 

Attention has been called recently to an- 
other problem, that of unclassified informa- 
tion which fails to reach the public promptly 
because of a scientific proclivity for dissem- 
inating new data only through the medium 
of technical journals. Publishing bottle- 
necks result in reports containing informa- 
tion of vital public interest gathering dust 
for many months on the shelves of the 
prestige journals before they finally come 
to light. 

Edward Gamarekian described the situa- 
tion in the Washington Post a few weeks 
ago. He reported that in the United States 
it takes an average of 6 to 12 months for 
an article to reach print, while in the Soviet 
Union it is reported to take as little as 1 
month, 

One such article, which has now been 
released, concerns the quantity of strontium 
90 concentrated in the bones of American 
children under 4 years of age. It indicates 
that the amount doubled in the 1-year period 
from July 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958. The 
article was written by Dr. J. Laurence Kulp 
of the Lamont Geological Observatory, and 
is the third report on a continuing study 
which he is conducting. 

The Joint Committee learned of the exist- 
ence of this report through a magazine arti- 
cle. At our specific request, a copy was 
finally made available to us. Apparently 
the AEC did not consider it of interest to 
the committee. 

Such information is of vital interest to the 
American people, particularly in light of the 
current uproar over the hazards of fallout. 
The yardstick for its dissemination should 
be the public good, not the whim of a 
scientist. 

Atomic energy and secrecy are virtually 
synonyms. The pi was born in an at- 
mosphere of utter, absolute secrecy, which 
at the beginning was an unquestioned neces- 
sity. The United States for a brief while 
was the sole possessor of the atom bomb. 
Had others learned its secrets in 1945, World 
War II might well have ended in a different 
manner, 

Now secrecy has become a habit. The 
question is whether or not its use is being 
abused. 

The law provides several pages of defini- 
tions of the types of information which can 
be classified. Defense information, for in- 
stance, is defined as “any information in 
any category determined by any Government 
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agency authorized to classify information, as 
being information respecting, relating to, or 
affecting the national defense.” 

Another section defines “restricted data” 
thus: “All data concerning (1) design, man- 
ufacture, or utilization of atomic weapons; 
(2) the production of special nuclear mate- 
rial; or (3) the use of special nuclear mate- 
rial in the production of energy, but shall 
not include data declassified. * * *” 

Armed with these statutes, those in charge 
of classification can justify a “secret” tag on 
just about anything, even sooty terns. 

Because of the history of the atomic en- 
ergy program, classification experts have 
often tended to be overconservative. Being 
in a “damned if you do and damned if you 
don’t” situation, they have been inclined 
to play it safe whenever a question arose. 
No officer was ever denied promotion for say- 
ing nothing. 

Under the law, all atomic energy informa- 
tion is born classified. The burden of proof 
rests on those seeking to remove the tags. 

But the purpose of secrecy is to prevent 
our enemies from obtaining information 
which might help them realize their aims. 
Classification should not be used to keep 
from the public information vital to health 
and safety. It should not be employed to 
hide data which have no defense implica- 
tions. 

The preoccupation with secrecy in the 
atomic energy program not only violates the 
public’s basic right to know, it has other, 
more concrete, effects. Suppression of in- 
formation prevents discussion which might 
produce solutions to the problems at hand. 
It is impossible to say how many valuable 
scientific breakthroughs have perhaps been 
delayed, or even prevented, because scientists 
were not free to exchange information; how 
many Christofiloses have gone undiscovered 
because of secrecy. Toa point, scientists are 
able to pursue various avenues of research 
independently. But often the absence of one 
piece prevents completion of the jigsaw 
puzzle. 

Ignorance of a hazard, as in the case of 
fallout, for instance, could well prevent the 
discovery of methods for combating the 
hazard. Right now, there is a serious ques- 
tion about the adequacy of our systems for 
detecting underground nuclear explosions— 
a question which seems to be providing the 
biggest stumbling block in the current 
Geneva conferences. If scientists are not 
given access to all available information 
about present detection systems and their 
shortcomings, it will be a long time before 
they are able to improve the systems. 

Another effect of secrecy is to prevent 
the formation of informed public opinion, an 
important force under our system of govern- 
ment. Aroused public opinion frequently 
exerts great influence on major policy deci- 
sions. And the force of misinformed public 
opinion could well lead to establishment of 
policies detrimental to the national security. 
In any case, the dissemination of half facts— 
which is now all too prevalent—can lead 
only to utter confusion. 

The secrecy problem is not insoluble by 
any means. A genuine spirit of cooperation 
among the AEC, the Joint Committee, and 
the other agencies involved is the first step— 
and I am happy to say that this spirit is 
beginning to characterize the committee’s 
relations with John McCone, the new chair- 
man of the AEC. 

Next, we must break the habit of secrecy 
and form new habit patterns. The burden 
of proof should be placed on those respon- 
sible for classification, rather than on those 
in quest of information. In other words, the 
Atomic Energy Commission should be re- 
quired to provide a satisfactory justification 
for any tag placed on information before it is 
put there, and the tag should immediately 
be removed when it can no longer be justi- 
fied. I personally would favor imposition of 
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as severe a penalty on those placing a re- 
stricted tag on unrestricted information as 
is now provided for those revealing secret 
data. 

I am hopeful that our fallout hearings 
this week may provide some answers. One 
matter which will receive close scrutiny dur- 
ing the hearings is the use of the present 
maximum permissible concentration (MPC) 
as a standard for determining the hazards 
of fallout. The maximum permissible con- 
centration is a source of great confusion be- 
cause of its implications of a line between 
danger and absence of danger. I think we 
are going to have to redefine our terms; per- 
haps to think, instead, of a maximum ac- 
ceptable concentration of radiation inde- 
pendent of actual hazard. The maximum 
permissible concentration and other prob- 
lems of terminology are often more produc- 
tive of confusion than is secrecy, and they 
need attention. 

A solution to a portion of the secrecy 
problem might be for the AEC itself to pub- 
lish summaries of all important unclassified 
reports, perhaps on a monthly basis—in 
other words, to establish its own technical 
journal. There seems to be little excuse for 
burying important information in publica- 
tion bottlenecks. If significant reports con- 
tain no restricted information, they should 
be made available to the public immediately. 
If they cannot be published for 6 or 12 
months by the present technical journals, 
the AEC itself should devise a means of 
publishing them. 

We all agree, I think, that some secrecy is 
essential for our Nation’s self-preservation. 
I do not feel, for example, that data on sizes 
of weapon yields or numbers of weapons in 
our stockpiles should be bandied over the 
garden fence. 

But improper and indiscriminate use of the 
secret label will eventually weaken our en- 
tire security structure. Classification will 
come to have no meaning if it is not used 
with caution. 

I think a new motto is in order as a guide 
for our atomic energy programs: “Is this 
secret tag really necessary?” 


TVA Benefits Many 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to simply state that with all the debate 
we have heard on TVA I am still not 
certain that the greatest purpose to all 
the American people which the TVA has 
served, is as the conscience of the private 
power trust, not only in the region of 
the Tennessee River, but throughout the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I visited the TVA back in 
its infancy and returned 20 years later. 
I was tremendously impressed by the 
great changes made during these years. 
The new industrial life which has come 
to this previously barren area has 
brought a fine new standard of living by 
creating many job opportunities. The 
new homes soon followed, along with the 
many demands which homebuilding 
creates. This again made more job op- 
portunities, and so on. 

Another aspect which is sometimes 
overlooked is the industry which has 
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grown out of the many recreational ad- 
vantages made available by the TVA 
lakes. For many years the country 
waited for the private power companies 
to develop fully our natural water re- 
sources. It is true that here and there 
they did purchase and develop a few 
sites. But in every case they had to be 
concerned with the question of whether 
the service they gave could be sold at a 
profit. They could not assume the re- 
sponsibility for providing even electric 
service to all who wanted or needed it, 
much less for providing flood control, 
navigation ways and recreational areas 
for the benefit of all. Their resources 
were far too limited for this and they 
could never have justified full-scale river 
development to their stockholders had 
they made the attempt. 

More than half the power generated 
by TVA is used by the Government at 
national defense installations. These 
atomic plants are serving our defense 
needs and providing medical and scien- 
tific progress for the entire country. We 
all benefit from it either directly or in- 
directly. 

Instead of hampering the develop- 
ment of private power companies, the 
Federal power system is, in reality, pro- 
moting their development by selling a 
large block of power to them at whole- 
sale rates. In 1956, private power inter- 
ests served nearly eight-tenths—78.8 per- 
cent—of all consumers in the United 
States. In the same year they generated 
67.2 percent of all power. 

I would like to suggest, Mr. Speaker, 
that anything which tends to weaken the 
TVA ultimately affects these many fac- 
tors made possible by the many great and 
forward thinking Congressmen who saw 
fit to establish the people’s ownership of 
the water resources of this vital valley. 

Previously I stated that the TVA has 
become the conscience of the private 
power industry. I would like to demon- 
strate my point by simply stating that 
prior to the coming of public power, elec- 
tricity was costing nine times as much 
as it now costs in this area. This tre- 
mendous difference in cost dramatizes 
the need for the TVA. These are some 
of the reasons why I will always oppose 
any move to weaken this great project. 


Action Needed To Save Small Business- 
men in the Dairy Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1959 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the National Independent 
Dairies Association held its annual con- 
vention in Washington, D.C. Even the 
small businessmen who participated in 
that convention were surprised by the 
large attendance from all parts of the 
country. The convention was about two 
and one-half times larger than it was in 
1958. Mr. D. C. Daniel, the executive sec- 
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retary of the association, is continuing to 
receive applications for membership and, 
therefore, the prospects are that the con- 
vention of that group will be even larger 
next year. Also, it should be noted that 
at the convention this year approximate- 
ly 150 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and several Senators attended 
one session of the convention in the 
evening of April 14, 1959. 

In view of these circumstances one is 
prompted to ask the question, “Why do 
these small businessmen consider it im- 
portant for them to travel at the in- 
dividual expense of each from all pasts 
of the country to Washington in order 
to participate in a convention?” The 
record of the proceedings during the 
course of their convention provides the 
answer to that question. The answer is 
that the small businessmen in the dairy 
industry apparently are facing extinc- 
tion unless there is action by the Con- 
gress in the near future on legislative 
proposals to restrict the use of price 
discrimination and other monopolistic 
practices. 

The House Small Business Committee 
has made and is continuing to make 
extensive investigations and studies into 
the use of trade practices prevalent in 
the dairy industry. Overwhelming evi- 
dence has been accumulated showing 
the appalling effects of price discrimina- 
tion in destroying free competition and 
leading to the creation of monopolies 
in the dairy industry. At this time, I 
and other Members of the Congress are 
besieged with appeals from some busi- 
nessmen in the dairy industry that 
something should be done to stop de- 
hai discriminatory pricing prac- 

ces. 

Our colleague, the Honorable Tom 
Streep, Democrat, of Oklahoma, a mem- 
ber of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, is serving as chairman of a 
special investigating subcommittee, 
which is directing its attention and ef- 
forts to these trade practices in the dairy 
industry about which complaints have 
been made. Much evidence has been re- 
ceived showing that some large nation- 
wide processors and distributors of dairy 
products are selling milk at prices be- 
low cost, while in other situations they 
are selling essentially the same products 
at a much higher price, thereby subsidiz- 
ing their below-cost sales. Some small 
businessmen, attempting to compete 
against such situations in given locali- 
He are finding it most difficult to sur- 

ve. 

During the course of the recent con- 
vention of the National Independent 
Dairies Association in Washington, D.C., 
our colleague, Mr. Tom STEED, addressed 
that group. In his address he stated: 

I am as convinced now as I ever have been, 
perhaps more so, that, unless some relief in 
the legislative field is forthcoming, the day 


of the independent dairyman is numbered in 
this country. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that I be permitted 
to extend and revise my remarks by in- 
serting at this time a copy of the address 
which was made by our colleague, the 
Honorable Tom Steep, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, before the National Inde- 
pendent Dairy Association in Washing- 
ton, D.C., Monday, April 13, 1959. 
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The material referred to is as fol- 
lows: 


REMARKS OF Hon. Tom STEED, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE In CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ORLA- 
HOMA 
Representative STEED. Thank you for your 

very kind and generous presentation. Like 
all politicians, we know we do not deserve 
so many nice things to be said about us, but 
we would always be disappointed if they 
were not said. 

I am especially happy and delighted to be 
here today and to have with me two very 
able men who work on the staff of the Small 
Business Committee and who are devoted to 
the assignment that we have before us this 
year. 

I know that many of you had the oppor- 
tunity to read the report and to have some 
experience with the work that the subcom- 
mittee on the dairy industry problems did 
last year. I must say that we have received 
very favorable reaction throughout the in- 
dustry and throughout the government on 
this report. 

While I have gotten most of the credit for 
it, the fact is that the report is the work 
of Mr. Everette MacIntyre, general counsel 
of the committee, without whom it would 
have been impossible for us to have made 
any progress at all. I want today to pub- 
licly give him the credit for the very ex- 
cellent and fine staff fob that he did. 

The work has increased, so I am very 

today to have my longstanding per- 
sonal friend, Brooks Robertson, a man with 
long government experience, on the subcom- 
mittee staff. We learned last year, Mr. Mac- 

Intyre and I did, that this is a field in which 

you need a lot of help to get very far along. 

The truth is, as Scott Daniel, your executive 

vice president, told you, I got into this milk 

thing completely by accident. I had no de- 
sire to be up such a job as I am 
doing, but I got interested in it and we 
were happy to have the opportunity to meet 
so many of you, to have had your coopera- 


But actually, when we finished our work 
last year and filed our report, I really 
thought that I had finished with the milk 
business. You can understand why, then, 
today I have some feeling about the fact 
that I have twice as much milk business 
now as then. 

We have what might be called a two- 
headed subcommittee on milk this year. 
This afternoon the subcommittee will have 
a conference on a special assignment, to 
decide what, if anything, we think should 
be done in regard to the milk situation 
here in the District of Columbia. We are 
intrigued with that problem because it in- 
volves several subdivisions of government in 
the same metropolitan area. 

I don’t think a similar political situation 
exists anywhere else in the country. There 
has been a considerable amount of pressure 
brought on the Small Business Committee 
for public hearings to be held in order for 
these confusing and coinplicated facts about 
the situation in the District of Columbia to 
be made of record and to be made available 
to the consuming public. 

Personally, I hope the subcommittee de- 
cides that we should have these factfinding 


hearings. 

In addition to that, the subcommittee then 
becomes the Permanent Milk Subcommittee 
of the House Select Committee on Small Bus- 
iness. We find that there are a number of 
current trouble areas throughout the country 
in which some very extensive staff research 
work needs to be done, and perhaps public 
hearings held. 

The purpose of public hearings is twofold. 
It is one method we have of getting a lot 
of information, and it is also a way of making 
that information available to the public gen- 
erally. Sometimes our task is not only to 
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find out the facts so we can make recom- 
mendations to the legislative committees of 
Congress themselves, but also to help the 
public have a better understanding of the 
problems confronting us. 

We expect that the committee will have a 
heavy workload throughout the remainder 
of this year and into 1960. As you know if 
you read the report, we made certain spe- 
cific recommendations to which we thought 
Congress should give attention in terms of 
additional legislation, We felt that we had 
found enough facts to justify our saying that 
the dairy industry is in dire need of some 
legislative relief. 

We still feel that way, and we are sure 
as we go into this problem more extensively 
that we will be able to make that case even 
more strongly than it has been made up to 
now. There has not been any indication 
anywhere that has come to my attention 
which would indicate that the problems be- 
setting the dairy industry have eased up or 
have found any solution. 

I am as convinced now as I ever have been, 
perhaps more so, that, unless some relief in 
the legislative field is forthcoming, the day 
of the independent dairyman is numbered 
in this country. I don't know whether many 
people or anybody agrees with my view. 

As I have said before, this is a deep-seated 
conviction with me. I have traveled in some 
foreign countries, and have convinced my- 
self that the real thing that makes America 
great is what we call our great middle class, 
which is another way of saying our small 
business community. Since I am convinced 
of that, I think that the future of this coun- 
try will depend on how well we can keep the 
small business community in this country 
not only alive but flourishing. 

When we see the trends that have been 
so dramatic in the last 20 years, and especially 
the last 10 years, the trends that begin to 
squeeze out of industry whole segments of 
the small business community, common sense 
would tell us that such trends permitted 
to exist very long eventually mean there 
will be no small business community. 

If it can happen in one industry, it will 
spread to other industries. 

We have to learn some of the answers by 
trial and error as we go along. Many years 
ago, because of the fact that the free enter- 
prise system is susceptible to exploitation 
and to monopoly, Congress saw fit to pass 
certain laws called antitrust laws to protect 
the American businessman against monopoly 
and exploitation. 

A lot of litigation has come out of these 
acts, and I think any man who will give 
even a casual study to the situation will 
realize that a tremendous lot of good came 
out of these laws. As time goes on, and 
as the nature of our economic life changes 
with modern times and trends, we find that 
these laws sometimes no longer suffice. 
That is why we propose amendments to 
them, to meet problems as they come along. 

Many problems that are current in your 
industry also exist in others. Of course, we 
must always legislate not for class or special 
interest, but for the general interest. That 
is why we think that not only can some 
of the difficulties your industry faces be 
solved, but that these same problems in 
all industries can be met if certain amend- 
ments to the law can be achieved. 

That is why we have recommended to the 
legislative committees of Congress that the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts be amended to 
give the enforcement agencies more power 
to prevent continuation of what we think 
are illegal and unfair practices. 

There is one recommendation we made 
about which I personally feel very strongly. 
We believe that we must find some legis- 
lative means to give the law-enforcement 
agencies the power to grant immediate re- 
Mef on a temporary basis so that the eco- 
nomic damage being done through unfair 
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competition can be stopped in its tracks 
and held in abeyance until these agencies 
have an opportunity to find out what the 
facts are and to make final and perma- 
nent determinations. There are too many 
cases, because of the nature of the litiga- 
tion, that take a lot of time to reach final 
decision, and too often by the time the 
wheels of justice have turned, the victim 
long since has passed from the scene. 

We would like to find some way, those 
who feel as I do, to give faster relief, at 
least on a temporary basis, so that the 
very passing of time itself will not work to 
the advantage of those who violate the law. 

We also think that these “good faith” 
parts of the law that are used now for 
evasion and loopholes should be tightened 
up. We have specific legislation pending 
in the Congress today to accomplish this 
purpose. Those are matters before the leg- 
islative committees. We are urging these 
legislative committees to d with the 
amendments. That is one field in which 
you can help now because your problems 
have been reduced to proposed legislation 
and are now pending before committees 
where, if the will of the public becomes 
28 enough, action will automatically 

t. 

In addition to that part of this problem 
that you are familiar with, we feel on this 
committee that there is another way that 
the small business community, as such, in 
this country can and should receive a great 
deal of assistance. That is what we choose 
to call a revision and reform of our tax 
laws, with special reference as to how these 
laws apply to small business. 

This committee, the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, has been work- 
ing on this subject for a number of years. 
We think we proved in our original hear- 
ings, and in the surveys and research on the 
subject since, that there is no question but 
that the tax structure, while making a bur- 
den on all business, makes a much heavier 
burden on the small firm than it does on the 
large firm. 

I think that the very fact that the small 
businessman is cut out from many of the 
opportunities for capital and financing—that 
are open to big business—in itself will prove 
our case. 

Because of that, we have insisted that 
amendments to the Internal Revenue Code be 
adopted which would give a little bit more 
breathing room for the small businessman 
in this country. It has been truly said by 
those who know that if Henry Ford were 
trying to build up the Ford Motor Co. under 
today’s laws, it could never become the 
great corporation that it is. The Ford com- 
pany is a typical example of how a little busi- 
ness in this country could, under old tax 
laws, grow to be big business. 

I think that epitomizes the free enter- 
prise system, what we call the American 
way of things. I think that we make a seri- 
ous mistake when we permit tax laws, even 
though they were adopted during time of 
great national danger as emergency measures, 
to continue on the books interminably, to 
the extent that they themselves begin to 
snuff out, to squeeze out, and starve out this 
great middle class of our economic life 
called small business. 

We have bills pending with 11 points or 
revisions which we are convinced would help 
small business. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, which 
is our legislative committee on taxes, saw fit 
last year to adopt three of these ideas, and to 
add one or two of its own, which we were 
glad to see done for two reasons: first, it will 
help some phases of small business, and 
second, it got Congress to adopt the idea, the 
basic idea, that there is justice in granting 
tax concessions and revisions to small busi- 
ness. We are now in the of revising 
our proposed legislation this year, which we 
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will urge before these committees in the hope 
that we can get additional tax revision to 
make the burden on the backs of the small 
business a little less heavy. 

. I believe that through tightening up our 
antitrust laws we can make it more difficult 
for a big corporation with nothing but sheer, 
ruthless financial power to destroy competi- 
tion. Once we can protect the small busi- 
nessman from that type of unfair trade 
practice, then if he does find himself in a 
profitable situation where the free enterprise 
and tax systems let him live and breathe, he 
can retain enough of his profits to become 
strong and to grow and expand. 

I think when that is done, the economy of 
the country generally will reflect a very re- 
markable improvement. I think you will be 
surprised, that by revising some of these tax 
laws downward, in the long run the Treasury 
of the United States will receive more in- 
come than it is now able to obtain. There 
are a number of records to prove that. 

In West Germany, they have made some 
five tax reductions, revisions, and reforms 
since World War II. Yet the Treasury of 
the German Republic receives more income 
than it ever did, because removing these tax 
burdens caused the economy of the country 
to grow, to expand, and flourish. It is only 
under those terms that the Government can 
hope to get the revenues it must have to 
carry on the people’s business. 

I think that is the real, permanent, sound 
road to what our country needs. We live 
in a time when the demands for funds to 
operate the functions of Government are at 
an all-time high. There are many reasons 
for that, and the biggest, of course, the most 
overwhelming of all, is the dangerous world 
we live in and the tremendous cost of our 
national defense. 

In this space age, research and develop- 
ment costs are almost unbelievably high. 
Therefore, even if we have what we choose 
to call very prosperous times, we see our na- 
tional debt going up, the cost of Government 
going up, and the burdens on the people 
becoming heavier. I think part of the cost 
is because of the fact that we have tried to 
make permanent, in effect have made per- 
manent, many of these emergency burden- 
some tax laws that were adopted in time 
of actual war. 
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Co} imposed some of the wartime 
levies we now operate under, not so much 
to raise revenue, as to cut down the demand 
for some things. 

Certainly in these times, we are trying to 
increase demand. Therefore, it would seem 
completely illogical to me that we continue 
tax levies which have, as their basic pur- 
pose, to curb demand. The best way to 
expand demand is to remove any and all of 
the roadblocks that prevent expansion. That 
is one field, I think, which is very important 
to the small business community of the Na- 
tion. It is one thing to fix it so that the 
businessman has a chance to make a profit; 
it is another to make it possible for him to 
use at least some of that profit to strengthen 
his business, to let it grow, and to expand it. 

We have more people needing jobs all the 
time. It always has been, and I hope it 
always will be the case that the small busi- 
nessmen in the country provide most of 
these jobs. It is only through increasing his 
numbers and prosperity that we can hope to 
create the employment opportunities in 
every nook and corner of the country that 
so many hundreds of thousands of our people 
are now needing and will continue to need. 

These are some of the overall and broad 
things that I feel motivate those of us in 
this committee work, and which spell out 
the basic purpose at which we are aiming. 

I know that it is a little grand to talk 
about it in broad terms, and it is a little 
prosaic to think about it in the humble little 
means that we use to accomplish it, but it 
is high time, I think, that some of these steps 
are taken. 

The facts are all too clear that unless this 
sort of thing is accomplished, very soon there 
will not be very much little business to save. 

I hope that Congress can get around to 
enacting these proposals while there is still 
some of it left. Even though it may be on 
the anemic side, I still hope we can act 
before there is too much loss of this segment 
of our industry. Like all other outsiders, I 
sometimes would like to come up with a 
magic answer to your troubles or anyone 
else's, but I know that it isn’t that easy. 

We can only deal with your problems on 
the governmental level, and that largely 
confines us to the field of the rules by which 
the game is played. We can liken this whole 
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thing to a football game. We can set the 
boundaries, we can make the rules, and we 
can have a referee. Then it is up to the 
Players to see which side wins. 

If the game is fair, if the rules are fair, 
that is about as far as you can go if you 
want to keep the Government in what I 
think is its proper place. 

We think that there is little need for 
clipping and stripping, that evidence shows 
there is altogether too much of this fouling 
going on at the expense of the small busi- 
ness community. That is why we are trying 
to get a few more rules adopted that give 
our referee a bigger club so that he can make 
more people play more fairly in our com- 
mercial life. 

I hope that as the next few months un- 
fold, if it becomes our sad responsibility 
to come into some of your communities and 
hunt for the facts that are troubling you, 
we can continue to have the same coopera- 
tion and assistance you have given us up 
to now. I know you are a young organiza- 
tion, but in this field of milk our committee 
is young, too. 

Again, I would like to thank and commend 
Mr. Daniel, as your representative, for the 
tremendous cooperation and help he has 
given us. Without him and without many 
of you, the work we have tried to do would 
have been mostly wasted effort. 

We are going to continue to give you a 
forum where your problems can be brought, 
and where the attention of the Congress 
can be focused on them. We think they 
are worthy, that they deserve attention. We 
hope that in doing that we carry out the 
main purpose that Congress had when it 
created the Select Committee on Small Bus- 
iness; that we are truly being the eyes and 
ears of the House in the field of the needs 
and the problems of small business so that 
the Congress will have a wiser way of ap- 
proaching its solutions to those problems. 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for this 
opportunity to participate in your program. 
I hope that we can meet together some day 
and talk about the good work that has been 
done and the problems that have gone, in- 
stead of the problems we have and how we 
are going to meet them. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 
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Monpay, May 11, 1959 


Rev. Father Stefan Feica, of the Ru- 
manian Orthodox Episcopate of Amer- 
ica, Akron, Ohio, offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our help and refuge, 
fountain of wisdom, and tower of 
strength, who knowest that we can do 
nothing without Thy guidance and help, 
assist the Members of this Senate, we 
pray Thee, and direct them to Divine 
wisdom and power, that they may 
faithfully and diligently accomplish the 
great task before them, according to 
Thy will, so that it may be profitable to 
the United States and to the glory of 
Thy Holy Name. 

Furthermore, we pray for the United 
States of America, that the Lord, our 
God, may establish peace on earth and 
goodwill among men forevermore. We 
have in our hearts and minds the peo- 
ples of the world who are subjugated, 
conquered, or enslaved. We ask Thy 
great mercy for them. Look upon them 
with compassion, to comfort and 


strengthen them, and to deliver them 
speedily from bondage and oppression. 
We especially remember the Ru- 
manian people on this, their day of in- 
dependence, for which they have val- 
iantly fought for centuries, and have 
won with great sacrifice, only to be lost 
again. Thou who art our fortress and 
strength, we humbly beseech Thee to re- 
store independence and freedom to the 
Rumanian people and to all the en- 
slaved peoples of the earth, for Thou art 
the help, victory, and salvation of them 
that put their trust in Thee; and unto 
Thee we ascribe glory, to the Father, to 
the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, now and 
ever, and unto ages of ages. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 7, 1959, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 


to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 3460) to 
amend the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933, as amended, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 3460) to amend the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, 
as amended, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, as acting chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, that 
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the subcommittee be authorized this 
afternoon, during the session of the Sen- 
ate, to hold a brief hearing on a bill that 
is now pending, to authorize a reclama- 
tion project in the State of Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AGREEMENT ESTABLISHING INTER- 
AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK— 
SPECIAL REPORT OF NATIONAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY AND FINAN- 
CIAL PROBLEMS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC 133) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there is at the desk a message from the 
President of the United States, which I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate. 
I ask that the message be not read, be- 
cause it is now being read in the House 
of Representatives, but that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the message from the President 
of the United States, which, with the 
accompanying documents, was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(For President’s message see House 
proceedings of today.) 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move the the Senate proceed to con- 
sider executive business, to consider the 
nomination on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tions on the calendar will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frank A. Barrett, of Wyoming, to be 
General Counsel of the Department of 
Agriculture. 4 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frank A. Barrett, of Wyoming, to be 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Commodity Credit. Corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Joseph E. Talbot, of Connecticut, to 
be a member of the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion for the term expiring June 16, 1965. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Glen R. Harris, of California, to be a 
member of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board, Farm Credit Administration, for 
a term expiring March 31, 1965. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of J. Pittman Stone, of Mississippi, to be 
a member of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board, Farm Credit Administration, for 
a term expiring March 31, 1965. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Stanley Ormsbee Styles, of Sauger- 
ties, N.Y., to be Comptroller of Customs 
with headquarters at New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert Higgins, of California, to be 
collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 28, with headquarters at 
San Francisco. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be notified forthwith of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF JOINT MEET- 
ING TOMORROW TO HEAR AD- 
DRESS BY KING OF THE BEL- 
GIANS—ORDER FOR RECESS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

announce, for the information of the 

Senate, that tomorrow, at 12:30 o’clock 

p.m., the two Houses will be privileged 

to hear an address by King Baudouin, 
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of the Belgians. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at 12: 15 tomorrow, the Senate 
take à recess, subject to the call of the 
Chair, so that the Members may proceed 
to the House of Representatives for the 
joint meeting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL 
OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar under rule VIII þe dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business is now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATIVE TO PAROLE SYSTEM FOR NAVAL 
PRISONERS 
A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 

fense, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize the establishment of a parole 
system for naval prisoners, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT oF ATTORNEY GENERAL, RELATING TO 

Book AND MAGAZINE PAPER 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, his report on a 

study of production and distribution of 

printing papers used by book and magazine 
publishers, dated May 8, 1959 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 

Banking and Currency. 


EXEMPTION OF PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN IN- 
DIANS From INCOME Tax 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to make payments to In- 
dians for destruction of fishing rights at 
Celilo Palls exempt from income tax (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


REPORT ON REVIEW or Home MORTGAGE SEC- 
TION, FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant 

to law, a report on the review of the Home 

Mortgage Section, Mortgage Insurance Di- 

vision, Federal Housing Administration, 

Housing and Home Finance Agency, March 

1958 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Government Operations. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, BANDELIER 
NATIONAL MONUMENT, New MExICO 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed concession contract in Bandelier 
National Monument, New Mexico (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

CERTIFICATION OF ADEQUATE Som SURVEY 
AND LAND CLASSIFICATION, TEAPOT DOME 
WATER DISTRICT, CENTRAL VALLEY PROJ- 
ECT, CALIFORNIA 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
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an adequate soll survey and land classifica- 
tion has been made of the lands in the Tea- 
pot Dome Water District, California, and 
that the lands to be irrigated are susceptible 
to the production of agricultural crops by 
means of irrigation (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, withdrawing the name of 
Hong-Fon Toy from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation has been suspend- 
ed, transmitted to the Senate on March 1, 
1958; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON PENALTY MAIL 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
showing the number of envelopes, labels, 
wrappers, cards, and other articles bearing 
penalty indicia procured or accounted for 
through that Department, during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1958, by the executive 
departments, independent establishments, 
organizations, and persons authorized by 
law to use the penalty privilege (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CERTAIN POSTAL RATES 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to adjust postal rates of certain first-class 
mail and airmail, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


AMENDMENT OF EURATOM COOPERATION ACT 
or 1958 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Euratom Cooperation Act of 
1958 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 


“Joint resolution relative to a congressional 
investigation of unnecessary sonic booms 
in populated areas in California 


“Whereas there has been an increasing 
number of reports of sonic booms caused 
by high-powered, high-speed jet aircraft, the 
most recent of which was a report of succes- 
sive sonic booms in the San Francisco Bay 
area on April 7 and 8, 1959, all of which were 
of sufficient intensity to actuate the seismo- 
graph at the University of California; and 

“Whereas when blasted in congested or in- 
habited districts, sonic booms, at the very 
least, inconvenience and disturb the repose 
or peace of mind of many persons in such 
areas; and 

“Whereas in addition to this, sonic booms 
in many areas in California have been strong 
enough to damage homes and other property 
and loud enough to cause extreme fright or 
shock among many persons subject to their 
explosive qualities; and 

“Whereas medical spokesmen have stated 
that the fright or shock generated by sonic 
booms may trigger the onset of coronary dis- 
eases or other afflictions intensified by sud- 
den fear or shock; and 

“Whereas such intense sonic booms can 
frequently disrupt the usual emergency 
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channels of comnrunication, as was the case 
in the San Francisco Bay area recently when 
police telephone lines were jammed and ren- 
dered useless for their normal function by 
persons calling to inquire as to the cause of 
the tremendous explosion; and 

“Whereas it is recognized by this legisla- 
ture that sonic booms occur in the tactical 
operations practiced by the Armed Forces, 
and that such practice is necessary for the 
defense of our Nation, but it is also recog- 
nized that operational training in the type of 
maneuvers in which sonic booms occur is 
generally not necessary over densely popu- 
lated areas because such training is easily 
conducted in uninhabited regions; and 

“Whereas it appears clear that as aviation 
technology advances the frequency of sonic 
booms will increase, as will the property 
damage, physical discomfort and mental suf- 
fering necessarily accompanying such ex- 
plosions; and 

“Whereas there is evidence that the armed 
services of the United States do not fully 
recognize their public responsibility to min- 
imize the force and frequency of sonic 
booms and to reimburse citizens for damage 
caused by such blasts, although the U.S. Air 
Force has taken steps to settle claims for 
property damage caused by sonic booms orig- 
inating from its aircraft; and 

“Whereas it is the sincere belief of the 
Legislature of the State of California that no 
suitable solution will be found for this prob- 
lem until the Congress of the United States 
undertakes an investigation to determine the 
identity of the agencies causing unnecesasry 
sonic booms, and to find methods for alle- 
viating the frequency and force of such ex- 
plosions over population centers: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to undertake an immediate 
investigation of sonic booms caused by mili- 
tary aircraft operating over populated areas, 
and the property damage and danger of 
physical injury caused thereby, with a view 
toward developing methods for mitigating 
this unfortunate and dangerous situation; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Government Operations: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 24 


“Joint resolution relative to requesting Con- 
gress to enact S. 910 of the 86th Congress 
“Whereas the problems of Western States 

and their counties and cities arising from the 

vast Federal ownership of property in the 
West have demanded solution for almost 15 
years; and 
“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has not yet acted with respect to instituting 
the needed system of payments in lieu of 
taxes on Federal property which would par- 
tially solve these problems; and 

“Whereas there is pending before the 86th 

Congress S. 910, sponsored by a large num- 

ber of U.S. Senators, aware of the need for 

some system of payments in lieu of taxes; 
and 


“Whereas the provisions of S. 910 provide 
only a modest beginning solution of these 
problems and will not be burdensome upon 
the Federal Treasury; and 

“Whereas S. 910 would also create the long- 
needed Federal Commission on Payments in 
Lieu of Taxes to recommend a permanent 
solution to the problems of hardships caused 
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State and local governments by Federal land- 
ownership: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to enact S. 910 during the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 


“ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 8 


“To His Excellency, the Honorable Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, President of the United 
States; to the Honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress Assem- 
bled, and to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 


“We, your memorialists, the 50th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

“Whereas the Oregon economy is directly 
dependent upon a relative small number of 
basic industries; and 

“Whereas the agricultural and lumber 
products of our State are vital to the health, 
welfare, and defense of our country; and 

“Whereas due to circumstances beyond 
our control the aforementioned industries 
have for years suffered from periodic railroad 
car shortage; and 

“Whereas the western railroads which 
serve this State have been and are building 
cars in larger numbers than are the eastern 
railroads; and 

“Whereas the failure of eastern railroads 
to produce sufficient cars for their own needs 
stems from obvious financial difficulties; and 

“*Whereas this lack of cars leads the east- 
ern railroads to delay return of western cars 
for extended periods of time; and 

Whereas the solution to this problem 
cannot be obtained locally but lies in the 
hands of the Federal Government, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and the east- 
ern railroads: Now, therefore, be it 

“ ‘Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oregon (the Senate 
jointly concurring therein), That the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Congress of 
the United States, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are hereby requested to 
take appropriate action to improve our na- 
tional defense capabilities and the economic 
condition of our State by: (1) assuring the 
return of rail cars to the railroad holding title 
thereto with the least practicable delay; (2) 
deferring action on any national legislation 
which would increase railroad cost of opera- 
tion; and (3) making every reasonable effort 
to aid the railroads to develop a car construc- 
tion program of sufficient size to increase 
materially the national car supply; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the U.S. Senate, the 
Clerk of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
to each member of the Oregon congressional 
delegation, and to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission.“ 

“Adopted by house April 17, 1959. 

“RUTH RENFROE, 
“Chief Clerk of House. 
ROBERT B. DUNCAN, 
“Speaker of House. 
“Adopted by senate April 23, 1959. 
“WALTER J. PEARSON, 
“President of Senate.” 
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Arésolution of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

“House RESOLUTION 1433 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact the passage of 
bill S. 925, dealing with the Immigration 
and the Nationality Act (McCarran-Walter 
law) 

“Whereas Senate bill 925 has been intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States 
which would grant nonquota status to cer- 
tain nts who are brothers, sisters, 
sons or daughters of U.S. citizens; 

“Whereas efforts have been exerted for 
many years by the American Committee on 
Italian Migration—member aegncy of the 
National Catholic Resettlement Council— 
for legislation to help resolve the urgent and 
pressing problem of the fourth preference 
quota on the grounds that it is unfair to per- 
mit U.S. citizens to file petitions for their 
brothers, sisters, sons, or daughters, grant- 
ing them approyal, and then letting them pile 
up in huge backlogs at the American con- 
sulates abroad approved without the hope of 
any visas being issued. Fourth preference 
visas can be issued only when deficiencies 
occur in the first, second, or third prefer- 
ences, which are allotted 100 percent of the 
quota—a rare and unlikely occurrence espe- 
cially in countries with low quota numbers. 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island respectfully re- 
quests that the Congress of the United States 
pass Senate bill 925; directing the secretary 
of state to transmit a duly certified copy of 
this to the President of the United States, 
to the Presiding Officers of both Houses in 
the Congress of the United States, and to the 
Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in said Congress. 

“Aucust P, LAFRANCE, 
“Secretary of State.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Pennsylvania; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations: 

“The Upper Allegheny River Valley, espe- 
cially during recent years, has suffered in- 
creasingly severe flood damage—in March 
1956 the greatest flood since 1865 and this 
spring another of comparable destructive 
effect. 

“In contrast, Pittsburgh and the Lower 
Allegheny Valley have incurred relatively 
little damage. The reason for this disparity 
in damage clearly lies in the fact that the 
system of flood control dams for the lower 
river has long been completed. The lower 
river tributary floodwaters are habitually 
held back until flood conditions abate. 

“Although the flood-control system for the 
Allegheny Valley was authorized more than 
20 years ago by the 74th Congress of the 
United States, the central project, the great 
Kinzua Dam above Warren, remains stalled 
in the planning stage. 

“Continued inaction in getting on with 
building the Kinzua Dam means a heavy 
handicap to northwestern Pennsylvania—an 
ominous, ever-to-be-reckoned-with threat to 
life and property, an active and deadening 
threat to the economic growth and recrea- 
tional development of the region. 

“Like so many areas where the Congress 
has mounted vast public works to meet needs 
beyond local powers of enterprise, the Upper 
Allegheny Valley Watershed now feels a de- 
cisive need for positive and immediate Fed- 
eral action: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (the Senate concurring), That 
the General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to expedite to the utmost 
the appropriations and any additionally 
needed enabling legislation, including legis- 
lation to enunciate the will of Congress if 
this point continue unclear to the Federal 
courts, to bring into being without further 
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delay the great Kinzua Dam; and be it fur- 
ther 


“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Presiding Officers of 
each House of the Congress of the United 
States, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania in the Congress of 
the United States. 

“Hrram G. ANDREWS, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“JOSEPH OMINSKY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“GRAYBILL DIEHM, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by Post No, 1, the 
American Legion, Department of Puerto 
Rico, San Juan, P.R., protesting against the 
enactment of the bill (H.R. 5926) to provide 
for amendments to the compact between the 
people of Puerto Rico and the United States; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Philadelphia, Pa., relating to 
the attendance of a delegation at the cere- 
monies on July 4, 1959, at Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a fine resolution of thanks 
adopted by the U.S. Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Inc, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THANKS 

Be it resolved by the U.S. Delegation to 
the XVIIth World Congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, That a vote of 
appreciation for their contributions to this 
Congress be transmitted without delay to 
the President of the United States and the 
First Lady. 

And that a vote of appreciation be trans- 
mitted to Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, MA- 
jority leader, and Senator EVERETT M. DRK- 
SEN, minority leader for the exceptional 
courtesy they showed in helping to arrange 
the panel at the special meeting on Thurs- 
day. Further, that a vote of appreciation 
be sent to Senators A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, PRESCOTT BUSH, J. S. COOPER, 
and Wa.Ltace F. BENNETT; and to Repre- 
sentatives HALE Boccs, ROBERT R. BARRY, 
Frank M. COFFIN, WALTER H. Jupp, HENRY S. 
Reuss, and WILLIAM B. WIDNALL who partic- 
ipated in the panel, 

In our judgment, the contribution made 
to international understanding and good will 
is a considerable one. The business leaders 
from 63 nations who attended this world 
congress are influential in affairs of both 
commerce and government in the communi- 
ties that they represent. 

The 600 ladies who were privileged to visit 
the White House were all greeted personally 
by the First Lady. They returned with most 
enthusiastic comments for, what was for 
them, an unforgettable experience. 

The comments about the President’s warm 
and friendly message were most enthusiastic 
and appreciative. The President’s appear- 
ance along with the willingness of our legis- 
lators to discuss the most challenging of 
questions with frankness and candor, had an 
impact on the audience which was reflected 
in the comment heard over and over again: 
“This is real democracy at work.” 

Furthermore, the competence and under- 
standing of the problems involved and the 
ability of our Senators and Representatives 
to state their views comprehensively and 
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with clarity added to the favorable impres- 
sion which was made, 

The combination of all the foregoing made 
Thursday afternoon a memorable one for our 
visitors from other lands. They have seen 
real democracy at work, and its impression 
on them, and on those with whom they will 
communicate, will be a lasting one, 


RESOLUTIONS OF CENTRAL POWER 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
MINOT, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp three resolutions adopted by 
members of the Central Power Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., at Minot, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MEMBERS OF CENTRAL 
Power ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., AT AN- 
NUAL MEETING HELD IN MINOT, N. DAK., ON 
MarcH 19, 1959 
Whereas we hereby endorse Senate Resolu- 

tion 71 which has been introduced by Sena- 

tors Murray, CARROLL, and NEUBERGER, to 
investigate the water and power problems of 
the United States: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we urge the Senate to ap- 
prove Resolution 71; and be it further 
Resolved, That we send copies of this reso- 
lution to Senators Murray, CARROLL, NEU- 
BERGER, YOUNG, LANGER, and MANSFIELD. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MEMBERS OF CENTRAL 
Power ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., aT AN- 
NUAL MEETING HELD IN Minot, N. DAK., ON 
Marcu 19, 1959 
Whereas it is becoming increasingly dif- 

ficult for consumer-owned electric coopera- 

tives to obtain satisfactory service and use 
of the existing federally owned, as well as 
privately owned, transmission facilities 
which by law should be dedicated to publie 
service; and 

Whereas the use of such transmission fa- 
cilities, and especially the excess capacity 
thereof, is becoming more and more essen- 
tial to the survival of such cooperatives: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by Central Power Electric Coop- 
erative, Inc., at its annual meeting duly as- 
sembled, That this federation respectfully 
urges the passage of H.R. 3142, introduced by 

Representative QUENTIN BurRDICK, in order to 

assure the maximum use of such facilities 

by the consumer-owned electric cooperatives; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Senators and Representatives of 
the States of Montana and North Dakota, 
as well as to the chairmen of the appropriate 
committees of the House and Senate. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY CENTRAL POWER ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVES, INC., MEMBERS AT AN- 
NUAL MEETING HELD IN MINOT, N. DAK., ON 
Marcu 19, 1959 


Whereas Nebraska has offered to sell the 
Bureau of Reclamation winter firm power in 
ample quantity to furnish all the customers 
in the Missouri Basin their needs through 
1963, which power can be purchased under 
the Fort Peck Act: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we request the Bureau to 
immediately start negotiations for the pur- 
chase of this power from Nebraska, that all 
customers in the Missouri Basin will receive 
all of their requirements as preference cus- 
tomers through 1963, in order that the pref- 
erence customers may have time to make 
necessary arrangements for ample power 
after 1963 when the new allocation of power 
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which is now in process of being allocated is 
completed; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Secretary of Interior Seaton; 
Assistant Secretary of Interior Aandahl; 
Senator Murray; Senator Mansfield; Senator 
Langer; and Senator Young. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION BEFORE 
THE CONGRESS—PETITION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a petition signed by sun- 
dry citizens of the State of Washington, 
relating to proposed legislation now be- 
fore the Congress. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
without the signatures attached, as 
follows: 


Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned, favor the following 
bills: 

S. 1132, KEATING, (New York), to punish 
use of interstate commerce in conspiracies 
to commit organized crime. 

S. 1432, THurmonp (South Carolina), to 
prevent service and consumption of alcoholic 
beverages aboard commercial passenger air- 
craft and military aircraft. 

We oppose the following: 

S. 751, BELE and Cannon (Nevada), to 
repeal cabaret tax. 

S. 592, DIRKSEN (Illinois), to repeal all re- 
tailer excise taxes, includes $10.50 tax on dis- 
tilled liquor, $9 a barrel on beer. 

If H.R. 2221 by SILER (Kentucky), to pro- 
hibit. transportation in interstate commerce 
of alcoholic beverage advertising and its 
broadcasting over the air, passes the House, 
we greatly favor this bill. We have been 
working for this bill by SILER or LANGER for 
a long time now and want it to become law 
this year. 

Truly “Righteousness exalteth a nation; 
but sin is a reproach to any people” (Proverbs 
14: 34). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 56. A bill to amend the act of August 
5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674), and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 244). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

S.J. Res. 41. Joint resolution to establish 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare the National Advisory Council 
for International Medical Research, and to 
establish in the Public Health Service the 
National Institute for International Medical 
Research, in order to help mobilize the ef- 
forts of medical scientists, research workers, 
technologists, teachers, and members of the 
health professions generally, in the United 
States and abroad, for assault upon disease, 
disability, and the impairments of man and 
for the improvement of the health of man 
through international cooperation in re- 
search, research training, and research plan- 
ning (Rept. No. 243). 


Mr. HILL subsequently said: Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of Senators JAVITS, PROUTY, 
JORDAN, KEATING, BUSH, and BEALL be 
added as additional cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 41. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 554. A bill for the relief of Argyrios G. 
Georgandopoulos (Rept. No. 245); 

S. 604. A bill for the relief of Christos 
Kartsonis (Rept. No. 246); 

S. 621. A bill for the relief of George A. 
Zizicas (Rept. No. 247); 

S. 687. A bill for the relief of Aram Fayda 
and his wife, Elena Fayda (Rept. No. 248); 

S. 770. A bill for the relief of Feiga Alt- 
mann Rock (Rept. No. 249); 

S. 1042. A bill for the relief of Stephanos 
Tsoukalas (Rept. No. 250); 

S. 1109. A bill for the relief of Efthimios 
Chonacas (Rept. No. 251); 

S. 1192. A bill for the relief of Angela Maria 
Stala Labellarte (Rept. No. 252); 

S. 1643. A bill to amend section 2412(b), 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the taxation of costs (Rept. No. 253); and 

H.R. 3248. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of just compensation to certain claim- 
ants for the taking by the United States of 
private fishery rights in Pearl Harbor, Island 
of Oahu, Territory of Hawaii (Rept. No. 
269). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment. 

S. 32. A bill for the relief of Uwe- 
Thorsten Scobel (Rept. No. 254); 

S. 298. A bill for the relief of John Macy 
(Rept. No. 255); 

S. 317. A bill for the relief of Tatsuo Kochi 
(Rept. No. 256); 

S. 463. A bill for the relief of Stanislaw 
(Stanislaus) Napora (Rept. No. 257); 

S. 510. A bill for the relief of Peter R. 
Muller (Rept. No. 258) ; 

S. 755. A bill for the relief of Siglinde 
Ginzinger Maxwell (Rept. No. 259); 

S. 756. A bill for the relief of Antonella 
Gambino (Rept. No. 260); 

S. 855. A bill for the relief of Sacko Higa 
and Masako Higa (Rept. No. 261); 

S.896. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Elio Monacelli (Rept. No. 262); 

S. 1128. A bill for the relief of Jurij Antin 
Nimyolowycz (Rept. 263); and 

S.1164. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner for Grand Canyon 
National Park, Ariz. (Rept. No. 264). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 190. A bill for the relief of Melanie Hoff- 
man (Rept. No. 265); 

S. 967. A bill for the relief of Lea Levy 
(Rept. No. 266); 

S. 1037. A bill for the relief of Jesse Isobel 
Foster (Rept. No. 267); and 

S. 1073. A bill for the relief of Su-Ming 
Tseng and her daughter, Wu-Mo Tseng 
(Rept. No, 268). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY from the Committee 
on the Judiciary without amendment: 

H. Con. Res. 103. Concurrent resolution to 
commemorate the quadricentennial anniver- 
sary of Florida and to recognize the quadri- 
centennial anniversary commission of that 
State (Rept. No. 275). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 300. A bill to amend the act of August 
28, 1958, establishing a study commission for 
certain river basins, so as to provide for the 
appointment to such Commission of separate 
representatives for the Guadalupe and San 
Antonio River basins, and of a representative 
of the Texas Board of Water Engineers (Rept. 
No. 276) ; 

S. 692. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands to the State of Missouri (Rept. 
No. 277); 

S. 846. A bill to provide that the lock and 
dam referred to as the Cannelton lock and 
dam, near Cannelton, Ind., on the Ohio 
River, shall hereafter be known and desig- 
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nated as the George Ewing lock and dam 
(Rept. No. 278); 

H.R. 2228. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of additional land along the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Highway in exchange for 
certain dredging privileges, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 280); and 

H.R. 4695. An act to amend section 108(a) 
of title 23 of the United States Code to in- 
crease the period in which actual construc- 
tion shall commence on rights-of-way ac- 
quired in anticipation of such construction 
from 5 years to 7 years, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 281). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 42. A bill to authorize the utilization of 
a limited amount of storage space in Table 
Rock Reservoir for the purpose of water sup- 
ply for a fish hatchery (Rept. No. 279). 


WITHDRAWAL OF SUSPENSION OF 
DEPORTATION OF EDUARDO PIRES 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 30) 
withdrawing suspension of deportation 
in the case of Eduardo Pires, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 270) thereon; 
which concurrent resolution was placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress, in accordance with section 246(a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S. C. A. 1256(a)), withdraws the suspension 
of deportation in the case of Eduardo Pires 
(A-7483662) which was previously granted 
by the Attorney General and approved by 
the Congress. 


WITHDRAWAL OF SUSPENSION OF 
DEPORTATION OF EVA GARCIA 
DE ZEPEDA 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 31) 
withdrawing suspension of deportation 
in the case of Eva Garcia de Zepeda, and 
submitted a report (No. 271) thereon; 
which concurrent resolution was placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress, in accordance with section 246 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C.A. 1256(a)), withdraws the suspension 
of deportation in the case of Eva Garcia de 
Zepeda (A-8769233) which was previously 
granted by the Attorney General and ap- 
proved by the Congress. 


WITHDRAWAL OF SUSPENSION OF 
DEPORTATION OF JOSE POBLET 


Mr, EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 32), 
withdrawing suspension of deportation 
in the case of Jose Poblet, and submitted 
a report (No. 272) thereon; which con- 
current resolution was placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress, in accordance with section 246(a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C.A. 1256 (a)), withdraws the suspension 
of deportation in the case of Jose Poblet 
(A-3013924) which was previously granted 
by the Attorney General and approved by 
the Congress. 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 33) 
favoring suspension of deportation in 
the cases of certain aliens, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 273) thereon; 
which concurrent resolution was placed 
on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
ease of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has su- 
spended deportation pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 244(a)(5) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 214; 8 
U.S.C. 1254(c)): 

A-3424896, Grassi, John. 

A-4064019, Sierra-Pecina, Plutarco, 

A-1039385, Almeida, Jaime Caido. 

A-7812725, Bedo, Joseph. 

A-4263318, Cruz, Jesus. 

A-3569897, Del Gatto, Giovanni. 

A-1076121, Diaz-Morales, Matias. 

A-5403399, Erenburg, Scheel Levovich. 

A-5539208, Governali, Vincent. 

A-2219295, Granados, Rafael Flores. 

A-4316081, Guerrero, Odilon, 

A-2381741, Hassan, Kassan. 

A-10841833, Koon, Wong Gim: 

A-5297364, Ludorf, Edward Sebastian. 

A-1301717, Mack, Henry Eino. 

A-3020033, Medina-Becerra, Remigio. 

A-2142402, Ortiz-Cabrera, Masedonio. 

A-5635350, Quong, Joe. 

A-5961863, Rice, Alvie Earl. 

A-2894938, Rubio-Velasquez, Atanacio. 

A-8831395, Ruiz, Ramon Guerrero, 

A-8521028, Schultz, William. 

A-1954680, Vargas, Garcia, Jose. 

A-4963711, Weinstein, Arnold. 

A-5741406, Femine, Ernest Delle. 

A-1148737, Gastelo-Valenzuela, Felipe. 

A~-1315085, Garcia-Arias, Jose Maria. 

A-10432465, Risa, Arne Michael. 

A-3945465, Maldonado, Francisco. 

A-5119438, Razzari, Giuseppe. 

A-1377556, Vieyra-Landeros, Apolonio. 

A-1120875, Vincent, Frank Medeiros. 

A-11290619, Chin, Bing Kee. 

A-5429423, Gutierrez, Joseph. 

A-10448499, Hernandez-Perez, Eulalio. 

A-5755208, Jacobson, Joseph. 

A-5954258, Madonna, Joseph. 

A-2539330, Mikkelsen, Hans Christian Gun- 
nar. 

47923286, McKelligan, Katherine Burke. 

A-1933574, Barovia, Philip. 

A-451853, Gaenther, Andreas. 

A-11161876, Lemon-Barrera, Antonio. 

A-6253520, Thomas, Herbert Otto. 

A-4933047, Nunez, Baltazar. 

A-4961824, Handlovits, Mary Elizabeth. 

A-10605548, Madrigal, Sara. 

A-9519314, Scordilis, Constantinos. 

A-1691409, Tartakoff, David. 

A-1981926, Andreini, Amadio Eugenio 
Giovanni. 

A-8845161, Cohen, Henry. 

A-5091649, Tereschenko, William Efim. 

A-1273266, Gonzales-Hernandez, Jose. 

A-1966028, Lindsay, Harry Fairweather. 

A-10293639, Martin, Walter Hans. 

A-2931126, Black, Henry Max. 

A-2471376, Gee, Chew. 

A-5901606, Lukas, Benedict. 

A-2427566, Slepnikoff, Michael James. 

A-1867473, Guerrero, Salvador Ybarra. 

A-5896096, Helmers, Herman Heinrich 
Gotthold. 

A-11403968, Huey, Hong Hen. 

A-6249664, Jazer, Taire. 

A-4228026, Perrin, Maurice J. 
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ROCHESTER IRON & METAL CO.— 
REFERENCE OF BILL TO COURT 
OF CLAIMS 


Mr. KEATING from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported an original reso- 
lution (S. Res. 117) to refer to the Court 
of Claims the bill (S. 628) for the relief 
of the Rochester Iron & Metal Co., and 
submitted a report (No. 274) thereon, 
which resolution was placed on the cal- 
endar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 628) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Rochester Iron 
& Metal Co.,“ now pending in the Senate, 
together with all the accompanying papers, 
is hereby referred to the Court of Claims; 
and the court shall proceed with the same 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United 
States Code and report to the Senate, at the 
earliest practicable date, giving such find- 
ings of fact and conclusions thereon as shall 
be sufficient to inform the Congress of the 
nature and character of the demand as a 
claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S.1887. A bill for the relief of Alice V. 
Tenly; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1888. A bill to repeal the tax on trans- 
portation of persons; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

S. 1889. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of three units of the Fort Belknap Indian 
irrigation project to the landowners. within 
the project; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING (by request): 

S. 1890. A bill for the relief of Najia Malti, 
Hanna Malti, Fadwa Malti, Constantin Malti, 
and Marie Malti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1891. A bill for the relief of Donald G. 
Coplan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCartHy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
MONRONEY): 

S. 1892. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate and 
maintain the Norman project, Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) : 

By Mr. OMAHONET (for himself and 
Mr. EASTLAND) : 

S. 1893. A bill to amend chapter 223 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
the admission of certain evidence, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. O'MAHONEY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1894, A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to increase benefits of individuals 
who delay their retirement beyond age 65; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. HILL, and Mr. TAL- 
MADGE) : 

S. 1895. A bill to authorize the payment of 
annuities under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act to the survivors of certain employees 
separated from service prior to October 1, 
1956, with title to deferred annuity; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request) : 

S. 1896. A bill to repeal the act of June 
23, 1948 (62 Stat. 576), relating to the trans- 
portation of mail between post offices and 
airports; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself and Mr. CARLSON) (by 
request: 

S. 1997. A bill to improve the compensa- 
tion policies and practices of the Federal 
Government with respect to civilian per- 
sonnel thereof, to establish a temporary 
Commission on Federal Civilian Employees 
Compensation Policy, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1898. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to the pro- 
cedure in obtaining a license and for rehear- 
ings under such act; and 

S. 1899. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, Alaska, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and Mr. 
AIKEN) : 


S. 1900. A bill to amend the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act so 
as to include nematocides, plant regulators, 
defoliants, and desiccants, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. JORDAN: 

5.1901. A bill to amend section 101(c) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 and the act of 
July 28, 1945, to stabilize and protect the 
level of support for tobacco; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ (for himself, Mr. 
Kerr, and Mr. Case of South 
Dakota) (by request) : 

S. 1902. A bill authorizing additional ap- 
propriations for prosecution of projects in 
certain comprehensive river basin plans for 
flood control, navigation, and other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request): 

S. 1903. A bill to authorize a per capita 
distribution of funds arising from a judg- 
ment in favor of the Quapaw Tribe, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1904. A bill to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians of 
Oklahoma, and the Prairie Band of Pota- 
watomi Indians of Kansas, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1905. A bill to authorize the classifica- 
tion, segregation, and disposal of public 
lands chiefly valuable for urban and busi- 
ness purposes; and 

S. 1906. A bill to facilitate the administra- 
tion of the public lands, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1907. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act so as to decrease the maximum 
interest rate on loans made by credit unions 
and increase the maximum amount of any 
unsecured loan which may be made by credit 
unions; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1908. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interlor to acquire certain additional 
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property to be included within the Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1909. A bill for the relief of John Gel- 
bert (alias Max Theodore Gelbert); and 

S. 1910. A bill for the relief of Helena 
Farbutko; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 1911. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ramon 
R. Panlilio; and 

S. 1912. A bill for the relief of Timmy 
Kim Smith; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 1913. A bill for the relief of Evagelos 
Mablekos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1914. A bill to amend section 508 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to at- 
torneys salaries; and 

S. 1915. A bill for the relief of Chung 
Ching Wei; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported the following 
original concurrent resolutions, which 
‘were placed on the calendar: 

S. Con. Res. 30. Concurrent resolution 
withdrawing suspension of deportation in 
the case of Eduardo Pires; 

S. Con. Res. 31. Concurrent resolution 
withdrawing suspension of deportation in 
the case of Eva Garcia de Zepeda; 

S. Con. Res. 32. Concurrent resolution 
withdrawing suspension of deportation in 
the case of Jose Poblet; and 

S. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution 
favoring suspension of deportation in the 
cases of certain aliens. 


(See the above concurrent resolutions 
printed in full when reported by Mr. 
EasTLAND, where they appear under the 
heading “Reports of Committees”.) 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. KEATING, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 117) to refer to the 
Court of Claims the bill (S. 628) for the 
relief of the Rochester Iron & Metal Co., 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. KEATING, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees“.) 


CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION, AND 
MAINTENANCE OF THE NORMAN 
PROJECT, OKLAHOMA 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill which has for its pur- 
pose authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Norman project, Oklahoma. 
Representative JOHN JARMAN is introduc- 
ing a similar bill in the other branch of 
Congress today. 

The proposed project would provide 
municipal and industrial water for the 
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cities of Norman, Midwest City, and Del 
City, and for the Tinker Air Force Base. 

Pending completion of long-range 
plans for additional water supply works, 
the proposed project could provide a 
supplemental water supply to Oklahoma 
City for an estimated 15 years or until 
such time as the needs of project cities 
required the full capability of the project 
for water. 

Provisions also would be made for 
flood control, fish and wildlife preserva- 
tion and propagation, and recreation. 

The physical features would include 
an earth fill dam on Little River, east of 
Norman, forming a reservoir of 364,000 
acre-feet and a lake of 13,400 acres, 
pumping plants and pipelines. The esti- 
mated cost is $15 million allocated as 
follows: 


Federal 
Non- 
Federal 
Reim- | Nonreim- 
bursable | bursable 


Municipal and indus- 
trial water 

Water supply for 
Tinker Air Force 
Base 


360, 000 


Based on a 50-year period of analysis, 
annual costs are estimated at $628,- 
000, annual benefits at $1,072,000 and 
the benefit-cost ratio is 1.71. 

As introduced, the bill calls for repay- 
ment contracts to be in compliance with 
the Kerr Municipal Water Act (title III 
of the Flood Control Act of 1958). This 
gives flexibility to repayment for future 
water requirements. 

This project has almost unanimous 
local support and, when constructed, will 
supply for the next 15 or 20 years the 
municipal and industrial water supply 
requirements of the metropolitan area 
which it will serve. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1892) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate and maintain the Norman 
project, Oklahoma, introduced by Mr. 
Kerr (for himself and Mr. Monroney), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF CHAPTER 223, 
TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO ADMISSION OF 
CERTAIN EVIDENCE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Easttanp], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and myself, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend Chapter 223 of Title 18 of 
the United States Code. The bill makes 
provision for the admission of certain 
evidence in trials. It arises out of a 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Mallory case of some years ago. The 
form in which the bill is introduced 
is exactly the form on which the con- 
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ference committee agreed last year but 
which could not be adopted in the Sen- 
ate because of the situation which 
existed on the closing day of the ses- 
sion, when a quorum of the Senate dis- 
appeared before it was possible to sub- 
mit the conference report for adoption. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1893) to amend chapter 
223 of title 18, United States Code, to 
provide for the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. O’Manoney (for himself 
and Mr. EASTLAND), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) chapter 
223 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting immediately following section 
3500 of such chapter a new section to be 
designated as section 3501 and to read as 
follows: 

“$3501. Admissibility of evidence—state- 
ments and confessions. 

“(a) Evidence, including statements and 
confessions, otherwise admissible, shall not 
be inadmissible solely because of reasonable 
delay in taking an arrested person before a 
commissioner or other officer empowered to 
commit persons charged with offenses against 
the laws of the United States: Provided, That 
such delay is to be considered as an element 
in determining the voluntary or involuntary 
nature of such statements or confessions. 

“(b) No statement, including a confession, 
made by an arrested person during an in- 
terrogation by a law-enforcement officer shall 
be admissible unless prior to such interro- 
gation the arrested person had been advised 
that he is not required to make a statement 
and that any statement made by him may 
be used against him.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

“3501. Admissibility of evidence—state- 
ments and confessions.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I desire 
to commend the Senator from Wyoming 
for calling our attention to the need for 
this proposed legislation. It was my 
privilege, as a Member of the House of 
Representatives in the last Congress, to 
participate with the Senator in endeav- 
oring to work out legislation which would 
deal fairly but effectively with the Mal- 
lory decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court. This decision, we are informed 
by many law enforcement officials, has 
seriously hampered them in dealing 
with crime, particularly in the District of 
Columbia. We must not tie their hands. 

I have already introduced a bill which 
I would prefer to see enacted, so far as 
the language is concerned. However, the 
bill which the Senator has introduced, 
as he has pointed out, is the product of 
some give and take, and is in the form in 
which it came out of our conference in 
the last session. If the bill takes this 
form eventually, I shall be very happy 
to support the Senator from Wyoming 
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in his valiant effort to deal adequately 
with this problem. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his very gracious response. Ev- 
eryone knows that the Senator from 
New York was the ranking Republican 
member of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, and that he was one of the 
members of the conference last year on 
the bill which was passed by the Senate, 
and was one of those who cooperated in 
bringing about the agreement which was 
ee I thank the Senator from New 
Yor! 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT, RELATING TO INCREASED 
BENEFITS FOR CERTAIN PERSONS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Social Security Act. 

As we all know, at the present time any 
retired person entitled to old age and 
survivors benefits loses those benefits if 
he earns over $1,200 a year. 

This works a hardship on thousands 
of elderly persons. In effect, it con- 
stitutes a financial penalty against those 
who continue to work past age 65. 
Social security benefits are notoriously 
inadequate to maintain retired citizens 
at a decent standard of living. Yet if 
the social security beneficiary sets out 
to supplement his income by part-time 
work, he must hold his earnings below 
$1,200 or lose his benefits. 

Many Pennsylvanians have suggested 
to me that the $1,200 limitation is an 
anachronism in these days of high living 
costs, and that they should be permitted 
to earn as much as they can between the 
ages of 65 and 72 when the limitation 
ceases. 

One constitutent wrote me: 

I suppose it will be another 4 years before 
anything is done; by then I shall be 72 and 
if my eyes hold out and my hearing—only 
have hearing of one ear—does not get any 
worse, theoretically the sky is the limit on 
the amount I shall be able to earn. It is so 
absurd and unfair. 


It is indeed absurd and unfair. Surely 
we cannot mean to penalize people for 
living long lives and having the spirit 
to want to go on working and the skill 
to do so. 

At the same time, experts on problems 
of older persons tell us that one of the 
causes of demoralization and physical 
and mental illness among the aging is 
premature retirement. Older persons 
should be encouraged to work as long as 
they are willing and able, at least on a 
part-time basis. Not only is this im- 
portant from the standpoint of their 
health and comfort, but, assuming that 
we succeed in restoring maximum em- 
ployment, their labor adds to the pro- 
duction of the economy. Yet, instead 
of serving to encourage continued em- 
ployment, the Social Security Act works 
in exactly the opposite direction. 

Proposals have been introduced in the 
Congress to raise the earnings limit to 
$1,800. This would reduce the difficul- 
ties in the present law, but it would not 
eliminate them. Yet to raise the limit 
even higher, or remove it entirely, would 
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force too great an increase in the social 
security tax rates. 

Consequently, I have been endeavor- 
ing to find a formula which would pro- 
vide an inducement to older persons to 
continue at work, yet not add unduly to 
the cost of the system. 

The formula I have arrived at is not 
original. It has been incorporated, with 
variations, in legislation in previous 
Congresses, although it has not, to my 
knowledge, been embodied in any bills 
introduced in this Congress. Last year, 
four House bills contained the principle 
of this proposal; they were sponsored by 
Representatives Kean, Dellay, Roose- 
velt, and Libonati. It was also a pro- 
vision of an omnibus bill sponsored by 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE]. 

My proposal would provide that per- 
sons who earned more than $1,200 after 
age 65 would not lose their entire social 
security benefit. Instead, they would be 
paid a higher benefit, through a retire- 
ment increment, after their eventual 
retirement. 

The retirement increment would be 4 
percent a year, or one-third of 1 percent 
a month. Thus, a person who worked 3 
years after age 35 would receive benefits 
for the rest of his life at a rate 12 percent 
higher than he would otherwise receive. 
If he worked until age 70, his benefits 
would be 20 percent higher. 

At age 72, a person continuing to work 
would receive his full benefits, as under 
present law, but at a rate 28 percent 
above present benefits. 

The increase in benefits would also be 
reflected in the benefits of any eligible 
dependents or survivors who were en- 
titled to them on the basis of the worker’s 
earnings record. 

The cost of this proposal would require 
an increase in taxes of roughly one- 
fourth of 1 percent each on employers 
and employees. 

This proposal is, I believe, a reflection 
of the change which has taken place in 
the philosophy of social security, and I 
hope it points to a change in the manner 
in which our older people are to be 
treated. 

When social security was conceived 
and established, we were in a period of 
unprecedented national depression. The 
aim was to assure our older citizens that 
they would not have to suffer the indig- 
nity of public relief after their active 
working years had ended. A corollary 
aim was to give greater opportunity to 
younger workers by encouraging older 
persons to retire. 

Now, however, we have a national ob- 
jective of maximum employment. We 
have succeeded in that aim in the post- 
war years, except for intervals of reces- 
sion like the present one. I assume that 
we will achieve that aim again soon. So 
we need no longer have any national 
policy based on a philosophy of forced 
retirement. 

I particularly commend this proposal 
to the attention of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara] and his Subcommittee on the 
Problems of the Aging. I hope that the 
subcommittee will concern itself with the 


problem of forced retirement, even 
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though they do not have legislative juris- 
diction over this particular proposal. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
The bill (S. 1894) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to increase benefits 
of individuals who delay their retirement 
beyond age 65, introduced by Mr. CLARK, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934, RELATING TO PRO- 
CEDURE IN OBTAINING LICENSES 
AND REHEARINGS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 with respect to the 
procedure in obtaining a license and for 
rehearings under such act. The intro- 
duction of this proposal was requested by 
the Federal Communications Bar Asso- 
ciation. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a statement 
prepared by that association, relating to 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1898) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 with respect to 
the procedure in obtaining a license and 
for rehearings under such act, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The statement presented by Mr. Mac- 
NUSON is as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS BAR ASSOCIATION 
PROPOSAL FOR AMENDMENTS TO SECTIONS 309 
AND 405, COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934, AS 
AMENDED 

INTRODUCTION 

For several years there has been exhaustive 
consideration by the Federal Communica- 
tions Bar Association of possible changes in 
the Communications Act to modify or find a 
more satisfactory substitute for the so-called 
protest procedure embodied in section 309(c) 
which provides for hearings or oral argu- 
ments on the demand of parties in interest 
after the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has granted without a hearing an ap- 
plication for a construction permit for a 
radio facility. 

At the annual meeting of the association 
in January 1959 the members gave strong 
support to the substitution of a carefully de- 
fined pregrant hearing procedure for the 
postgrant protest hearing procedure, Fur- 
ther intensive consideration of the proposed 
legislation has been given this matter by the 
association's executive committee and its 
practice and ure committee. On 
April 14, 1959, the executive committee voted 
to recommend the enactment of amendments 
to sections 309 and 405 in the form at- 
tached. 

Under the proposed amendment to section 
809 the pregrant hearing procedure would be 
made applicable to the broadcast and com- 
mon carrier services and also to certain 
limited categories of applications in the 
safety and special services. The amend- 
ment to section 405 would require the Com- 
mission to take action within a specified pe- 
riod of time after filing on petitions for re- 
hearing of grants made initially without 
hearing. 
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I. DIFFICULTIES WITH PRESENT STATUTORY 
SCHEME WHICH OCCASIONED RECOMMENDED 
AMENDMENTS 


Without attempting to list all of the prob- 
lems inherent in the existing protest pro- 
cedure, we shall briefly summarize the prin- 
cipal ones. 

In its present form section 309(c) can 
place a heavy burden on the Commission and 
on successful applicants by requiring un- 
necessary and lengthy proceedings, after 
grants are made, to vindicate the grants in 
situations where there is no substantial basis 
for attacking them. At the same time the 
protest procedure fails to give real assurance 
to protesting parties in interest that legiti- 
mate objections to a grant will be given 
timely and adequate consideration by the 
Commission. 

The original enactment of section 309(c) 
as a part of the Communications Act Amend- 
ments, 1952 (the so-called McFarland Act), 
stemmed from a feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the treatment by the Commission of ob- 
jections to grants. Unfortunately, the exist- 
ing mandatory protest procedures leave the 
Commission little discretion to dispense with 
useless or eyen frivolous proceedings. While 
protests must be filed under oath, the factual 
allegations may be based upon information 
and belief, which unfortunately encourages 
the filing of ill-founded protests with allega- 
tions based not on known facts, but on 
suspicion or less. Protest hearings have cre- 
ated immeasurable delays in bringing serv- 
ice to the public, but have resulted in few 
final reversals of grants. From the protest- 
ant's point of view the protest procedure has 
the fatal drawback that it comes into op- 
eration after the Commission has made its 
determination that a grant is in the public 
interest. It is difficult for a protestant to 
meet the burden of persuading the Commis- 
sion that its original grant was mistaken. 


II. THE PREGRANT PROCEDURE 


It is the view of the association that the 
inherent inadequacies of the protest pro- 
cedure can best be remedied by providing 
for institution of a pre-grant procedure 
which will limit hearings to instances where 
material and substantial questions of fact 
are presented, and which will require explicit 
and reasoned resolution by the Commission, 
prior to grant, of questions of law or policy 
which do not warrant a hearing. The pro- 
posed pregrant procedure is more nearly 
consistent with normal administrative pro- 
cedures. It provides a method for reducing 
the possibility that the Commission will act 
erroneously by providing for consideration 
of objections before rather than after the 
Commission acts, but eliminates the power 
of protestants to compel hearings or oral 
arguments in situations where no useful pur- 
pose would be served thereby. In short, the 
proposed procedure will give the Commis- 
sion ample discretion to dispose summarily 
of frivolous objections to a grant, but will 
require appropriate consideration of sub- 
stantial objections before it makes a grant. 

The effectiveness of a pre-grant procedure 
clearly depends upon an adequate system of 
notice which will permit interested parties 
to be apprised of the pendency of an appli- 
cation, and give them an opportunity to in- 
voke the procedure. 

In the safety and special services the many 
thousands of applications handled cannot, 
as a practical matter, be made the subject 
of public notice. Moreover, as to the great 
majority of such authorizations, grants are 
taken subject to interference and other bases 
for objection by interested parties are rare 
or nonexistent. Thus, after a careful study 
of the problems of the safety and special 
services it was decided to make subject to 
the proposed pre-grant procedure limited 
categories of applications as to which legally 
valid objections by interested parties would 
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appear to be most likely. These relate to 
authorizations which are made on a non- 
duplicating basis or which are entitled un- 
der the Commission’s rules to protection 
against interference. 


III. TIME LIMIT FOR ACTION ON PETITIONS FOR 
REHEARING UNDER SECTION 405 


One of the problems which led to the orig- 
inal enactment of section 309(c) was the ex- 
tended period of time elapsing between filing 
of and action upon petitions for rehearing 
of Commission decisions without hearing. A 
grant might remain in effect for a year or 
more without action on a petition which 
raises substantial questions as to its validity. 
It also unconscionably delays the seeking of 
judicial review in those situations where the 
filing of a petition for rehearing is a statu- 
tory prerequisite to seeking review by the 
courts of Commission action. In light of 
the proposed elimination of the post-grant 
hearing procedure (which has a requirement 
that the Commission act on protests within 
30 days), the association believes this to be 
an appropriate time to recommend strength- 
ening of the section 405 remedy by provid- 
ing a time limit (90 days) for passing on 
petitions for rehearing of grants made with- 
out hearing. 


IV. ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


(a) Section 309: Section 309 is proposed 
to be revised as follows: A new section 
309(a) sets forth the terms of the »re- 
grant procedure. Existing section 309(a) be- 
comes section 309(b), and is modified in 
minor, but not in substantive, detail for 
purposes of consistency. Existing section 
309 (b) becomes section 309(c). The exist- 
ing procedure for notifying applicants of the 
necessity for hearing and for designation of 
applications for hearing is left unchanged 
where no petition to deny an application 
has been filed or where the Commission 
questions an application on grounds not set 
forth in any such petition. If a meritorious 
petition has been filed, the case is set for 
hearing. Language changes are made in the 
new section 309(c) to integrate the pre- 
grant procedure with the existing procedures 
and to avoid inconsistencies and procedural 
duplications. Existing section 309(c) (the 
post-grant protest procedure) is eliminated 
entirely. A new section 309(d) lists the 
safety and special services applications sub- 
ject to the pregrant procedure. A new sec- 
tion 309 (e) gives the Commission the power 
by rule to make reasonable classifications in 
order to effectuate section 309. 

The pre-grant procedure assures that inter- 
ested parties receive adequate notice of 
applications subject to the procedure by 
requiring the Commission to withhold action 
for 30 days after public notice of acceptance 
of applications for filing. If an interested 
party files a petition to deny the application 
prior to grant, the Commission must dispose 
of the petition before making a grant. Un- 
like the present protest procedure, the pre- 
grant procedure does not compel the Com- 
mission to hold automatic evidentiary hear- 
ings or oral arguments in cases where such 
proceedings may be futile. Moreover, the 
petition must contain specific allegations of 
fact supported by affidavit. The applicant is 
given an opportunity to reply. 

If no substantial and material question of 
fact is raised, the Commission may deny the 
petition with a concise statement of its rea- 
sons. The holding of oral argument in such 
a situation is left to the Commission's dis- 
cretion. If questions requiring a hearing 
are presented, the Commission has full au- 
thority to specify the issues and assign the 
burden of proof to be borne by the parties to 
the hearing. Thus the pre-grant procedure 
gives the Commission reasonable control of 
the proceedings before it, a control lacking 
under the existing protest procedure. At 
the same time, where the Commission denies 
a pre- grant petition, the concise statement of 
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reasons required will furnish an adequate 
basis for immediate judicial review and will 
give interested parties the opportunity to 
seek judicial stay of Commission action. 
The Commission will not be able to deny 
pre-grant requests for hearing without ex- 
planation. 

The pre-grant procedure would apply to all 
applications in the broadcast and common 
carrier services with six classes of exceptions. 
The exceptions generally cover emergency 
authorizations, authorizations involving op- 
eration of facilities substantially in the man- 
ner for which construction previously was 
authorized, authorizations involving invol- 
untary or minor changes in existing authori- 
zations and certain broadcast authorizations 
of a character such that the need for prompt 
Commission action is felt to outweigh the 
need for an opportunity to file objections 
prior to grant, 

The pregrant procedure would not apply to 
the great bulk of applications in the safety 
and special services. Many thousands of 
these applications are handled each year. 
It is impractical to give prior public notice 
of their filing. In the overwhelming major- 
ity of situations there is no party in inter- 
est who may legitimately complain of such 
applications. Limited categories of safety 
and special service applications, grant of 
which may adversely affect rights of other 
licensees or applicants, would be made sub- 
ject to the pregrant procedure. The Com- 
mission would also be given specific author- 
ity by rule to make additional categories of 
applications in safety and special services 
subject to the pregrant procedure. 

(b) Section 405: The right of any party in 
interest to petition for rehearing under sec- 
tion 405, regardless of what proceedings may 
have been had before the Commission prior 
to grant would continue to be available 
under section 405. 

Two amendments are proposed to section 
405. The first would correct a typographi- 
cal error in the most recent reenactment of 
that section. The second, which involves a 
change of substance, would provide a cutoff 
date for action on petitions for rehearing 
of Commission grants made without hearing. 
Under section 405 the filing of a petition for 
rehearing does not require a stay of the Com- 
mission action of which complaint is made. 
Under these circumstances it is important for 
the Commission to dispose with reasonable 
promptness of the petition, especially in 
those cases in which no hearing has been 
held. The 90-day limit proposed is believed 
to be long enough so as not to place an undue 
burden on the Commission, but short enough 
to assure that a questionable authorization 
will not be allowed to remain in effect for a 
prolonged period without Commission con- 
sideration of a pending petition for re- 
hearing. 

CONCLUSION 


It is believed that the amendments here 
proposed to sections 309 and 405 of the Com- 
munications Act will go a long way toward 
eliminating the unjustifiable burdens upon 
the Commission's processes which have ex- 
isted since the enactment of section 309(c) 
in 1952, and will at the same time result in 
improving the remedies available to inter- 
ested parties in cases where substantial ques- 
tions are presented. 

For the first time since 1952 the Com- 
mission will no longer be compelled to hold 
an evidentiary hearing or oral argument in 
situations where the allegations of the ob- 
jecting parties in interest fail to raise mate- 
rial questions suitably supported by affidavits 
as to facts. At the same time, objecting 
parties interest will for the first time be 
assured that the Commission will give ade- 
quate consideration to the objections raised 
before a decision to make a grant has been 
reached, and the Commission will be required 
to give reasons for its actions in denying 
pre-grant petitions which will permit a 
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prompt court test of the validity of Com- 
mission decisions. 

Thus under the proposed amendment to 
section 309, the Commission and Commission 
permittees will be relieved of the oppressive 
burdens of unnecessary hearings (which, in 
turn, may create inducements for financial 
settlements that may be contrary to the pub- 
lic interest). The incentive to protestants 
to wait until after a grant to invoke manda- 
tory delaying procedures will be destroyed. 
On the other hand, objecting parties will 
have the benefit of having their views given 
full consideration by the Commission in the 
processing of an application before the view 
of the Commission has been crystallized into 
a decision, and will have an opportunity for 
prompt court review. 

Finally, the amendment to section 405 
eliminates a defect which has existed in that 
section since the original enactment of the 
Communications Act in 1934. For procedural 
reasons & petition for rehearing under sec- 
tion 405 is frequently required as a condition 
precedent to obtaining judicial review. For 
the Commission to have the power to delay 
action on the petition for an indefinite pe- 
riod, and at the same time to allow the ques- 
tioned grant to remain in effect, is a classic 
example of the power to deny justice by 
delaying justice. This loophole in the law 
should be closed. 


ARCTIC WILDLIFE RANGE, 
ALASKA 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to authorize the establishment of 
the Arctic Wildlife Range, Alaska, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, requesting the 
proposed legislation, may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1899) to authorize the 
establishment of the Arctic Wildlife 
Range, Alaska, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1959. 
Hon, RicHarp M. NIXON, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESDENT: Enclosed herewith is 
a draft of a proposed bill, “To authorize the 
establishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, 
Alaska, and for other purposes.” 

We recommend that such proposed legis- 
lation be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee and that it be enacted. 

This proposed legislation would permit 
the establishment of a wildlife area in the 
State of Alaska to be known as the Arctic 
Wildlife Range. The purpose of this reser- 
vation would be the preservation of wildlife 
and wilderness values in the particular area, 
Recognizing that the defense requirements 
of our Nation are a major consideration, 
present or future Department of Defense 
operations in the area would not be affected. 
Furthermore, use of the area for other pur- 
poses would be permitted in a manner that 
ba not impair the intent of this legis- 
ation. 

Looking ahead 50 years to the unfolding 
story of Alaska’s development, it is clear 
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that the only economically feasible oppor- 
tunity for maintaining a wilderness frontier 
large enough for the preservation of the 
caribou, the grizzly, the Dall sheep, the 
wolverine, and the polar bear, all of which 
require a sizable unrestricted range, lies in 
this northeastern Arctic region of the State. 

Our studies of this matter have led to 
the selection of an area as set forth in this 
bill that we believe should be preserved for 
the purposes in question. This area extends 
eastward from the Canning River to the 
Canadian border and inland to include a 
portion of the south slope of the Brooks 
Range. At its largest dimensions, the area 
would be roughly 120 miles from east to 
west and 140 miles from north to south. 

The proposed Arctic Wildlife Range offers 
an ideal opportunity, and the only one in 
Alaska, to preserve an undisturbed portion 
of the Arctic large enough to be biologically 
self-sufficient. It would comprise one of the 
most magnificent wildlife and wilderness 
areas in North America, being exceeded in 
extent only by Canada’s Wood Buffalo Scien- 
tific Study Area, which is farther south and 
represents a different habitat. 

The portion of the Arctic Plain included 
in the proposal is a major habitat, particu- 
larly in summer, for the great herds of Arc- 
tic caribou. The countless lakes, ponds, and 
marshes found here are nesting grounds for 
large numbers of migratory waterfowl that 
spend about half of each year in the United 
States. Thus, the production here is im- 
portant to a great many sportsmen. The 
river bottoms with their willow thickets 
furnish habitat for moose. This section of 
the seacoast provides habitat for polar bears, 
Arctic foxes, seals, and whales. 

The Arctic caribou herds use all of the 
Brooks Range in summer and the south side 
particularly in winter. This unmodified re- 
gion is important for game management re- 
search, particularly on caribou range prob- 
lems. The Dall sheep are year-round resi- 
dents and, like the caribou, occur in greater 
total numbers here than in other parts of 
Alaska. Moose and grizzlies are common. 
Wolverines are seen occasionally. Ptarmigan 
are numerous. This spacious unaltered habi- 
tat would permit the reintroduction of the 
musk ox. The south slope of the Brooks 
Range meets the year-round requirements 
for all of the native wildlife. 

In elevation and grandeur, Mount Nichol- 
son (9,239 feet) and Mount Chamberlain 
(1,931 feet) in this particular region are ex- 
ceeded by no other in the Arctic Circle ex- 
cept for some in Greenland and Siberia. 

For the wilderness explorer, whether pri- 
marily a fisherman, hunter, photographer, or 
mountain climber, certain portions of the 
Arctic coast and the north slope river val- 
leys, such as the Canning, Hulahula, Okpll- 
ak, Aichilik, Kongakut, and Firth, and their 
great background of lofty mountains, offer a 
wilderness experience not duplicated else- 
where in our country. 

In the circumstances, we consider this pro- 
posal to be desirable for accomplishment of 
the purposes that we have outlined. We be- 
lieve this proposal is adaptable to this par- 
ticular area in that it will provide a practi- 
cal method of realizing the public benefits 
to which we have referred and at the same 
time will permit other uses in the area, such 
as mineral activities. This bill would per- 
mit the Secretary to authorize mineral ac- 
tivity within the range while at the same 
time it would preclude the appropriation of 
title to the surface of the land. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this proposed legislation to the Con- 


‘sincerely yours, 
Frep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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ACQUISITION OF ADDITIONAL 
PROPERTY FOR INCLUSION IN IN- 
DEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTORI- 
CAL PARK 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to require certain additional prop- 
erty to be included within the Inde- 
pendence National Historical Park. An 
identical bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives the other day by Rep- 
resentative JAMES Byrne, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The bill authorizes the acquisi- 
tion of land immediately adjacent to Old 
St. Joseph’s Church, comprising an area 
of 15,400 square feet, and would be a 
most beneficial addition to the present 
national park. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1908) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to acquire certain 
additional property to be included within 
the Independence National Historical 
Park, introduced by Mr. CLARK, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ALLOWANCE OF DEDUCTION, FOR 
FEDERAL ESTATE TAX PURPOSES, 
IN THE CASE OF CERTAIN TRANS- 
FERS TO CHARITIES—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted an amendment, intended to 
be proposed by him, to the bill (H.R. 137) 
to allow a deduction, for Federal estate 
tax purposes, in the case of certain 
transfers to charities which are subjected 
to foreign death taxes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


INDIAN SANITATION FACILITIES 
ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] 
may be added as a cosponsor of Senate 
bill 56, the Indian Sanitation Facilities 
Act, introduced by me, for myself and 
other Senators, on January 9, 1959. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY ACTS OF 1956 AND 1958— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] may be added 
as an additional cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 1826) to amend the Federal-Aid 
Highway Acts of 1956 and 1958 by ex- 
tending the approval of the estimate of 
cost of completing the Interstate System 
for an additional year, and for other 
purposes, introduced by the Senator from 
West Virginia on April 29, 1959. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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UNCLAIMED PERSONAL PROPERTY 
ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 30, 1959, the names of 
Mr. ENGLE and Mr. KucHeEL were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
1846) to facilitate the discovery and re- 
covery by the States of unclaimed per- 
sonal property in the custody of Federal 
agencies, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Humpurey (for himself 
and Senators Byrp of West Virginia, 
Bus, and Javits) on April 30, 1959. 


FAIR POLITICAL BROADCASTING 
ACT OF 1959—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF THE BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 5, 1959, the names of 
Senators THuRMOND, GREEN, HUMPHREY, 
Younc of Ohio, MCGEE, BARTLETT, CASE 
of South Dakota, BIBLE, BUSH, Mc- 
CARTHY, RANDOLPH, and ENGLE were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 1858) to revise, extend, and 
otherwise improve the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) to bring into 
focus and more proper perspective that 
section of the law governing political 
broadcasts, introduced by Mr. HARTKE 
on May 5, 1959. 


ARMED SERVICES COMPETITIVE 
PROCUREMENT ACT OF 1959— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 7, 1959, the name of Mr. 
Case of New Jersey was added as an 
additional cosponsor of the bill (S. 1875) 
to amend title 10 of the United States 
Code to encourage competition in pro- 
curement by the armed services, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Javits (for himself and Mr. KEATING) 
on May 7, 1959. 


ACCELERATION OF VARIOUS RE- 
FORESTATION PROGRAMS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 5, 1959, the names of Sen- 
ators NEUBERGER and Morse were added 
as additional cosponsors of the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 95) to provide for 
the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the In- 
terior, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Mansrietp (for himself, and 
Senators AIKEN, ANDERSON, BYRD of West 
Virginia, COOPER, Hart, KUCHEL, Murray, 
RANDOLPH, and STENNIS) on May 5, 1959. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

Address entitled “The Problem in Ger- 
many,” delivered by him before the Bicen- 
tennial World Affairs Forum of the Foreign 
Policy Association of Pittsburgh, on May 
Ist, 1959. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Address entitled “Our Responsibilities in 
World Affairs,” delivered by Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, as a Gabriel Silver lecture on inter- 
national understanding, at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, on May 7, 1959. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

Address entitled Works For Peace,” deliv- 
ered by Senator HUMPHREY at Jefferson- 
Jackson day dinner at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
on April 25, 1959. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

Address entitled “Next Year and the Next 
Ten Years,” delivered by Senator Moss be- 
fore the Women’s National Democratic Club 
in Washington on May 7, 1959. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

Address delivered by him at Truman dia- 
mond jubilee, Gary, Ind., May 8, 1959. 

Memorandum of conversation at Federal 
Economics Ministry, Bonn, Germany, re- 
garding aluminum marketing. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

Address prepared by him for radio broad- 
cast on the occasion of the Rumanian na- 
tional holiday celebrated on May 10. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

Statement entitled “National Milk Sani- 
tation Act,” prepared by him, dealing with 
sanitary regulations relating to milk. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

Statement made by him before Committee 
on Appropriations, May 8, 1959, in behalf of 
certain projects in West Virginia. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

Article entitled “Oregon's Jubilee Year is 
Under Way,” written by Robert McBride, 
and published in the New York Times of 
May 10, 1959; and article entiled “Oregon 
Celebrates Its Centennial Year,” written by 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, and published in the 
New York Times of March 29, 1959. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON RADIA- 
TION CONTROL BILL 


Mr. HILL. Mr, President, I should like 
to announce that at 10 o'clock on 
Thursday morning of this week, the Sub- 
committee on Health of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare will begin 
holding public hearings on a legislative 
proposal which, I am sure, will be of 
major importance to Members of the 
Congress and to their constituents. 

The bill is S. 1628. Its purpose is to 
vest primary responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the public health and safety 
from radiation hazards in the U.S. Public 
Health Service and in the public health 
agencies of the States and local com- 
munities. 

Mr. President, despite the intense and 
quite understandable interest of our peo- 
ple and our press during recent years in 
the possible menace of ionizing radiation 
to our health and that of our children 
and our children’s children; despite the 
often talked of effects of fallout resulting 
from the explosion of nuclear weapons 
and of the utilization in medicine, den- 
tistry, and pharmacy of equipment and 
materials which subject both the recip- 
ient and the donor to ionizing radiation; 
despite our growing realization of the 
probable importance of the differences in 
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degree to which people resident in differ- 
ent places are subjected to the effects of 
that ionizing radiation which is not man- 
made but which comes inevitably from 
natural causes; despite these things, 
there is no one official in our Government 
on whom the public can rely to serve as 
the protector of their health, perhaps of 
their lives and those of their children, 
from the dangers which may be inherent 
in the totality of ionizing radiation from 
all sources to which they are or may be 
subjected. 

The bill, S. 1628, does not propose any 
overnight transfer of responsibilities or 
authority from other agencies of Govern- 
ment to the Public Health Service. The 
bill does propose two things. The first is 
that we provide local, State, and Federal 
public health agencies with the authority 
and the funds needed to train personnel 
and otherwise acquire such aptitudes, 
skills, and abilities as will be needed to 
properly discharge the heavy responsi- 
bility we would vest in them. Secondly, 
the bill would require the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to present to the Congress by Feb- 
ruary of next year a detailed program for 
the step-by-step development of such 
transfers or creation of responsibilities 
and authority as will assure our people 
that responsibility for protecting their 
health against the hazards of ionizing 
radiation will be vested in those agencies 
whose responsibility is the protection of 
our people's health. The Congress would, 
of course, have the responsibility of ac- 
cepting, rejecting, or modifying any such 
program as the Surgeon General may 
offer. 

I repeat, Mr. President, hearings on 
this most important bill will begin on 
Thursday of this week. They will be 
held in the hearing room of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare in the 
New Senate Office Building. Our wit- 
nesses on that day will be Dr. Russell H. 
Morgan, Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Radiation and pro- 
fessor of radiology at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, 
State health commissioner of the State 
of New York, representing the Associa- 
tion of State and Territorial Health Offi- 
cers, and Dr. Berwyn Mattison, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Public 
Health Association. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, and after 
discussing the various measures with the 
distinguished minority leader, let me 
state that the unfinished business is 
Calendar No. 141, Senate bill 44, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, in California, to enter 
into an agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes, 

After the further consideration of that 
measure, the Senate will take up Calen- 
dar No. 185, Senate bill 1120, to amend 
section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act with 
respect to the reserves required to be 
maintained by member banks of the Fed- 
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eral Reserve System against deposits: 
Calendar No. 186, Senate bill 1062, to 
amend the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
to provide safeguards against mergers 
and consolidations of banks which might 
lessen competition unduly or tend unduly 
to create a monopoly in the field of bank - 
ing; Calendar No. 142, Senate bill 72, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
Navajo Indian irrigation project and the 
initial stage of the San Juan-Chama 
project as participating projects of the 
Colorado River storage project, and for 
other purposes; and Calendar No. 227, 
Senate bill 1559, to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the first significant 
discovery of silver in the United States, in 
June 1859. 

In fact, Mr. President, it is the hope of 
the leadership that it will be possible for 
the Senate to consider Calendar No. 227, 
Senate bill 1559, during the morning 
hour. 4 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I announced earlier the 
schedule of events for the Senate. Iwish 
to make a further announcement. Cal- 
endar No. 185, Senate bill 1120, and Cal- 
endar No. 186, Senate bill 106 too, will 
not be considered today. However, we 
hope to be able to consider them to- 
morrow. 


COMMEMORATIVE MEDALS FOR 
100TH ANNIVERSARY OF DISCOV- 
ERY OF SILVER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 227, Senate bill 1559. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be read by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1559) to provide for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the first significant dis- 
covery of silver in the United States, June 
1859. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request for the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill to provide 
for the striking of medals in commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the first 
significant discovery of silver in the 
United States, June 1859. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, L 
understand there is no opposition to the 
bill. It provides for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the discovery of silver in 
the United States, in the State of Ne- 
vada. So far as I know, the bill has 
been approved by all the agencies con- 
tacted. 

At this time, I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I shall 
give merely a brief explanation of the 
bill. It provides for the striking of 
medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the discovery of silver in 
the United States, in the State of Ne- 
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vada. The centennial celebration will 
be held the coming June. 

The bill has a report from and the 
support of the Treasury Department; in 
fact, the form of the bill was suggested 
by that Department. The bill has 
agency approval; and I am sure there is 
no controversy in connection with it. 

There is some urgency about the mat- 
ter, because, in order to be effective, the 
bill must be passed immediately, and 
must go to the House of Representatives, 
and then must go to the President, for 
his signature. 

If there are any questions, I shall be 
delighted to try to answer them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third, 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1559) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
commemoration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the first significant discovery of 
silver in the year 1859 the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to strike 
and furnish to the Nevada Silver Centennial 
Committee one thousand silver medals one 
and five-sixteenths inches in diameter, with 
suitable emblems, devices, and inscriptions 
to be determined by the Secretary. The 
medals shall be considered to be national 
medals within the meaning of section 3551 
of the Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2 (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause such medals to be struck and 
furnished at not less than the estimated 
cost of manufacture, including labor, ma- 
terials, dies, use of machinery, and over- 
head expenses; and security satisfactory to 
the Director of the Mint shall be furnished 
to indemnify the United States for the full 
payment of such cost. 

(b) Upon authorization from the Nevada 
Silver Centennial Committee, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cause duplicates in 
silver of such medal to be coined and sold, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
at a price sufficient to cover the cost thereof 
(including labor). 


THE FACTS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
American economy is riding the wave of 
a massive economic recovery. The out- 
look for jobs and income this summer 
is highly favorable. 

The latest available figures show that 
nearly 64 million Americans are at work. 
This represents an increase in the past 
year alone of a million and a half jobs. 

There has been considerable thought 
recently about the level of unemploy- 
ment. Such questions arise as these: 

How many people are unemployed? 

How bad is the present unemployment 
situation? 

Is employment lagging behind the rate 
of recovery in production? 

What are the prospects of unemploy- 
ment in the coming months? 

Involuntary joblessness is always a 
serious matter for the individual in- 
volved. Nevertheless, the severity of 
present unemployment levels has been 
exaggerated in some quarters. 
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We can act most effectively on behalf 
of the unemployed if we first get the facts 
straight on the true dimensions of the 
problem. 

First. How many people are unem- 
ployed? 

Last month 4.4 million people were un- 
employed. This compares with the 
March 1958 recession level of 5.2 million 
unemployed. It compares with the pre- 
recession March 1957 level of 2.9 million 
unemployed. 

The 4.4 million represent about 5.8 per- 
cent of the labor force. 

Second. How bad is the present un- 
employment situation? 

The idea of 4.4 million unemployed is 
not as discouraging as it might seem to 
be—nor as ominous as some spokesmen 
imply it is. 

First—and most important—the 4.4 
million figure is declining; recovery is 
unquestionably under way. Already the 
picture is very much improved from last 
summer’s levels of over 5 million unem- 
ployed. Many indications point to full 
recovery later this year. 

Second, several hundred thousand are 
now unemployed, due purely to seasonal 
factors. When warm weather comes 
there will be many more jobs, particu- 
larly in construction and agriculture. 
Probably about 250,000 of those who were 
unemployed in March represented purely 
seasonal unemployment. 

Third, about 3 percent of the labor 
force in this country is almost always 
unemployed, due to purely temporary or 
unusual reasons not involving great per- 
sonal hardship. These include workers 
shifting to new jobs; those temporarily 
laid off; young people looking for their 
first job; people who are withdrawing 
from the labor force—for example, re- 
tiring; people who have no pressing fi- 
nancial obligations, and have elected to 
live on unemployment benefits for a 
time; the sick; and the “unemployable” 
alcoholics, handicapped workers, and so 
forth. Even in the boom years following 
World War II, 1947 and 1948, unemploy- 
ment was about 3.5 percent of the work 
force. 

Third. Is employment lagging behind 
the rate of recovery in production? 

Some critics of present unemployment 
rates point out that, while production 
and output are back to prerecession 
peaks, employment is still below prere- 
cession levels. This charge ignores the 
fact that at all times employment lags 
behind production. This is because, as 
the economy gets more productive and 
as new machines and new methods are 
introduced, the same number of work- 
ers can turn out more goods. The reme- 
dy is not to lament the increase in pro- 
ductivity, since ultimately this is the 
only source of higher incomes and an 
improved standard of living. The remedy 
is to get people back to work with even 
more production. 

Fourth. What are the prospects of un- 
employment in the coming months? 

Will unemployment remain at its pres- 
ent levels? Or can we expect the situa- 
tion to improve as it has in the past few 
months? What will the unemployment 
picture be in 1960? 
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While it is never safe to make firm 
predictions, the prospects are generally 
favorable. As compared with previous 
recessions, we are recovering at about 
the same rate Since in light of hind- 
sight, the recessions of 1949 and 1954 
were not serious, the present situation 
would also appear to be not serious, so 
long as recovery continues. 

If we continue to enjoy the rate of im- 
provement which has taken place since 
last August, we shall be down to 3.5 per- 
cent unemployment by the end of the 
year. 

Another encouraging fact is that the 
average length of the workweek has re- 
covered its 1957 level. A few months 
ago, one reason for the “lag” in employ- 
ment was that companies were lengthen- 
ing the workweek of existing workers, 
rather than putting on new workers. 
Now with the workweek back to over 40 
hours, it is likely that future increases 
in output will come about through more 
‘employment, rather than through long- 
er hours for those now employed. 

For 1960, the employment picture 
could be significantly better. Reem- 
ployment never gets fully under way 
until a boom in capital goods takes place. 
Since the capital goods sector has been 
somewhat quiet since the summer of 
1957, we could be in for a strong recov- 
ery there in 1960. In addition, there are 
indications that 1960 could be a strong 
year for autos. These two factors could 
produce a strong resurgence in employ- 
ment during 1960. 

Some further thoughts: 

While 5.8 percent of the labor force 
is unemployed, 5.3 percent of those em- 
ployed are holding down two jobs. About 
3.6 million people are dual jobholders. 
This would indicate that the job mar- 
ket is not as weak as some critics imply. 

One false implication which the critics 
sometimes draw is that existing levels of 
unemployment could be automatically 
reduced merely by an extra billion dol- 
lars in Government spending. However, 
with recovery so fully under way, there 
is no reason to assume that an extra 
billion dollars in spending would call 
forth an equivalent volume of employ- 
ment. Instead, the extra demand might 
simply bid up prices and wages for the 
resources which are already employed. 

In many cities where thousands of per- 
sons are unemployed, we also find this 
revealing fact: newspaper want ads list 
page after page of job openings—jobs 
available to those looking for work. 

Why do these job openings go unfilled, 
when thousands are unemployed in the 
same city? The answer involves many 
considerations. Mostly, the unemployed 
are not trained for or suitable for the 
available jobs. But, to a large extent, 
this curious situation exists because so 
many of the unemployed are not in bad 
straits, but recognize their jobless status 
as temporary. 

The unemployment office in Detroit re- 
cently said: “The jobs are open, indi- 
cating that no one wants to fill them.” 

One thing is clear from this: an extra 
shot of deficit spending by Government 
will not cure this kind of. unemployment. 
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To summarize: — 

George Meany, AFL-CIO president, 
has stated that we must reasonably ex- 
pect to find about 2.5 million unemployed 
in a free, dynamic economy. 

If we deduct first those who are unem- 
ployed for seasonal reasons, and, second, 
the 3 percent who are always found 
changing jobs, entering and leaving the 
labor force, and so forth, we find that the 
actual level of unemployment which we 
ought to worry about is, perhaps, about 
2 million. If we then consider, first, that 
the momentum of recovery is under way, 
and, second, that anything the Govern- 
ment might do would not have an impact 
until several months hence, it appears 
that unemployment is not the major 
problem which it is sometimes said to be. 

These facts do not indicate that we 
should do nothing about the unemployed. 
Unemployment can be a very serious 
matter for the individuals involved. 
There is much that wise Government 
policy can do to help eliminate excessive 
unemployment. But such policies can 
best be judged in a context of correct in- 
formation about the true unemployment 
situation. 

We are just entering a new period of 
full prosperity, more jobs, and a half- 
trillion-dollar level of output. More and 
more Americans are going to work. Pay 
scales are up and the price level is stable, 
although inflationary pressures must be 
watched carefully. 

If we follow prudent policies, any un- 
employment problem which we might 
face will be quickly corrected. 

Mr. President, I am delighted that the 
Department of Labor has just released 
new unemployment statistics which fur- 
ther substantiate the remarks I have 
just made. In April, 1.2 million more 
persons were employed than in March. 
That is much more than a seasonal rise 
in unemployment. 

Unemployment is now down to 5.3 per- 
cent of the labor force. 

More than 2 million more Americans 
are now at work than at this time last 
year. 

There have been additional signs of 
the continuing upswing in economic ac- 
tivity. At Hot Springs, the Business Ad- 
visory Council of the Department of 
Commerce has been hearing most favor- 
able reports of many kinds. Some of 
these good signs were reported yesterday 
in the Washington Post, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp an article entitled, 
“Job, Output Increases Reported.” 

Mr. President, all this is excellent 
news. Here is abundant evidence that, as 
I stated earlier, “the American economy 
is riding the wave of a massive economic 
recovery.” 

The prospects for continuing economic 
progress are exceptionally favorable. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jos, OUTPUT INCREASES REPORTED—PRODUCTION 
RATE SEEN APPROACHING $500 BILLION 
(By Sterling F. Green) 

Hor Sprines, Va., May 9.—A glowing re- 
port on the economy—including word that 
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unemployment dropped by some 500,000 last 
month—emerged today from a conference 
of industrialists and Government officials. 

Business will keep expanding at least until 
mid-1960, the experts agreed, and by then 
will have hit a production rate close to half 
a trillion dollars a year. 

And an auto industry leader predicted 
that Americans will buy between 6 million 
and 6.3 million new cars this year, including 
500,000 to 600,000 foreign models. 

The forecasts were made at a closed meet- 
ing of the Commerce Department’s Business 
Advisory Council, made up of the heads of 
scores of the Nation’s biggest corporations, 
with Secretary of Commerce Lewis L. Strauss, 
White House economists, and other officials. 

REPORT DUE MONDAY 

Strauss announced that the monthly job 
report to be issued Monday will show “a 
sharp further improvement.” Unemploy- 
ment declined and employment rose in April, 
both more than seasonally, officials re- 
ported. 

Strauss gave no figure, but reporters 
learned from other sources that unemploy- 
ment is expected to dip below 3,800,000. 
This is better than in any month since the 
onset of the recession in 1957 and is more 
than 1% million below the level a year ago. 

The improvement was even more striking 
last month than in March, officials reported 
privately. In March joblessness declined 
387,000 to a total of 4,362,000. 

Reporters are barred from sessions of the 
Advisory Council, but after today’s meeting 
on the economic outlook Strauss and Officers 
of the Council gave newsmen a jubilant 
briefing. 


GRADUAL RISE SEEN 

Donald K. David, vice chairman of the 
Ford Foundation and head of the Council's 
Economic Policy Committee, said that 


corporations expect a “gradual, steady, 
healthy rise, lasting certainly through the 
first half of the next year.” 

Total national production is estimated 
in this quarter at a record rate of $473 bil- 
lion annually and will rise to $485 billion in 
the final quarter of the year. David called 
this an average estimate of the economic 
consultants. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
tome? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am very much in- 
terested in the Senator’s observations on 
the employment and the unemployment 
situation. I venture the observation 
that if the most current figures can be 
secured, probably they will put the mat- 
ter in even better light. I wonder 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire will request unanimous 
consent that the new figures, which I 
expect to obtain perhaps within the 
hour, may be printed in the Rrcorp as 
a part of his remarks. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. The new figures will sub- 
stantiate the remarks I have made; and, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that they may be printed in the RECORD 
as part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The memorandum subsequently sub- 
mitted by Mr. BRIDGES is as follows: 
CoMBINED EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

RELEASE, APRIL 1959 

(This monthly “Combined Employment 

and Unemployment Release” is being issued 
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to provide an integrated picture of the em- 
ployment situation. The report summar- 
izes the employment and unemployment 
statistics collected by the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Labor. 
Additional details are included in supple- 
mentary reports issued by the Bureau of 
Employment Security in “Unemployment 
Insurance Claims,” the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in “Employment, Hours, and 
Earnings,” and the Bureau of the Census 
in “The Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force.” For an explanation of these series, 
see the explanatory notes attached to this 
report.) 

The job recovery accelerated in April, as 
unemployment fell by 700,000 to 3.6 million 
and total employment rose by 1.2 million 
to a record for the month of 65 million, 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell and Secretary 
of Commerce Strauss jointly announced to- 
day. Both these changes were about double 
the average seasonal improvement for this 
time of year. An usually large pickup in 
construction and brisk hiring in “hard 
goods” manufacturing accompanied the con- 
tinuing spring expansion in agriculture. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of unem- 
ployment continued downward to 5.3 percent 
from 5.8 percent in March and around 6 
percent during the winter months. This 
April, 1 year after the turning point in the 
recession, the rate of unemployment was 
about two-thirds of the way back to pre- 
recession levels (4 to 4½ percent). The 
strong improvement in the last two months 
was in contrast to the lag in job recovery 
during the past winter. 

In April there was a drop of 150,000 to 
1.4 million in the number out of work for 
15 weeks or longer. This number was down 
by half a million from the recession high 
last year but was still double the level at 
this time in 1957. As in March, about half 
of the long-term unemployed were without 
jobs for over 26 weeks. 

The increase in employment over the 
month was larger than the drop in unem- 
ployment because most of the 650,000 per- 
sons added to the farm work force were out- 
side the labor force and not seeking work 
the previous month. 

Total nonagricultural employment—in- 
cluding the self-employed, domestics, and 
unpaid family workers—reached 59.2 million 
in mid-April, while the number of employees 
on nonagricultural payrolls climbed to 51.3 
million. Both of these totals were up by 
half a million over the month—much more 
than the usual seasonal gain—and were 
more than 1.5 million above the recession 
low last year. 

Employment in manufacturing rose by 
30,000 over the month to 16 million instead 
of showing the usual seasonal decline for 
this time of year. After slowing down to- 
ward the end of 1958, the rate of recovery 
in manufacturing employment has picked 
up recently. This April, there were 900,000 
more factory jobs than a year ago, but still 
800,000 fewer than in April 1957. 

Employment in durable goods increased by 
75,000 over the month with continued sharp 
expansion in steel and significant gains In 
other metals and machinery industries. Em- 
ployment changes in nondurable goods in- 
dustries were mainly seasonal except for 
apparel, where the job drop was less than 
usual, and rubber, where strikes curtailed 
activity. 

Sizable job gains continued to be reported 
both in building and in highway construc- 
tion. The upsurge in construction has been 
one of the main factors in the recent re- 
duction in unemployment. 

Both the factory workweek and earnings 
increased over the month. The workweek in 
manufacturing—40.3 hours in April—was 2 
hours greater than a year ago, and back to 
the high levels of April 1955 and 1956. More 
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than half of the gain over the year repre- 
sented increased overtime. Average weekly 
earnings reached a record $89.87, up 63 cents 
over the month. This was more than $9 
higher than a year ago, mainly as a result 
of increased hours and overtime pay. Hourly 
earnings moved up 1 cent over the month to 
$2.23, or 12 cents per hour higher than in 
April 1958. 

The number of full-time workers reduced 
to part-time because of slack work or other 
economic factors fell to about 1 million in 
April, less than half the recession high a 
year earlier. The other group of economic 
part-time workers—those whose jobs nor- 
mally provide only part-time work, although 
they desire full-time jobs—continued at 13 
million this April, not significantly changed 
from a year ago. 

Insured unemployment under the regular 
State programs continued to decline more 
than seasonally, dropping by 360,000 between 
March and April to 1.8 million. All States 
showed a decrease except Maine and New 
Hampshire, which began new benefit years 
in April, The largest reductions in insured 
unemployment were in California (42,000), 
and New York and Pennsylvania (36,000 
each). Sizable declines—ranging from 16,- 
000 to 25,000—were reported by Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 180,000 
persons exhausted their regular State bene- 
fits in April, compared with 193,000 in March, 
and 231,000 in April 1958. 

Insured joblessness under the temporary 
unemployment compensation programs de- 
clined 84,500 from March to 230,000 in April. 
In most States, part of the drop can be at- 
tributed to limitations of eligibility under 
the recent 3-month extension to those who 
had filed a valid claim for temporary bene- 
fits before the end of March. 


Employment and unemployment indicators 
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Employment and unemployment indicators— 
Continued 


PAYROLL EMPLOYMENT STATIS- 
tics (BLS)—Continued 
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Average weekly hours of produc- 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Changes in employment and unemploy- 
ment result from a variety of economic and 
social forces. Genuine understanding of 
what is happening in the labor market re- 
quires the collection of many different kinds 
of information. Current statistics on the 
employment situation are available from 
three principal sources: (1) Sample surveys 
of the population, (2) payroll reports from 
employers, and (3) administrative statistics 
of unemployment insurance systems. Al- 
though there is some inevitable overlap in 
coverage, the statistics from these separate 
sources provide information on basically 
different aspects of employment and unem- 
ployment and largely supplement each 
other. 

A sample survey of the population provides 
the only comprehensive measure of the en- 
tire labor force, both employed and unem- 
ployed. It also provides information on the 
characteristics of employed and unemployed 
persons, such as age, sex, and color, which 
cannot be readily obtained except from di- 
rect enumerations of the population. Other 
unique information obtained are distribu- 
tions of the employed by hours worked and 
by broad occupational attachment and of 
the unemployed by duration of unemploy- 
ment. A sample of employers, on the other 
hand, can report the number of people on 
establishment payrolls, the hours worked, 
and the wages paid in nonagricultural in- 
dustries. Statistics on employment, hours 
of work, and earnings are provided from this 
source for a large number of specific indus- 
tries and areas on a current basis. Not in- 
cluded on these payrolls are several million 
people who are self-employed, who are hired 
as domestics, or who work at unpaid jobs. 
Most nonfarm workers, however, are em- 
ployed in establishments and these are the 
basic figures on employment levels and 
trends for a wide range of specific industries. 
Finally, administrative statistics of unem- 
ployment insurance systems furnish a com- 
plete count of new and insured unemploy- 
ment among the two-thirds of the working 
population covered by unemployment in- 
surance programs. Although these admin- 
istrative reports do not cover all of the un- 
employed, they are valuable as current 
indicators because the figures are available 
weekly, are given separately for each State, 
and show both emerging new unemployment 
and continued unemployment. 
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These three series reflect the same under- 
lying economic situations yet measure differ- 
ent aspects of the labor market. It is there- 
fore expected that the numbers will not 
move in complete harmony from month to 
month. Some discrepancies may also arise 
because of sampling variability and response 
or reporting errors, and administrative fac- 
tors. The principal purpose of the combined 
report is to provide a rounded picture of the 
employment situation based on all of the 
available Information and to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of the different types of 
data and of differences which may arise from 
time to time between the various series. 

Following is a brief description of each 
series. For more detail, the publications of 
the Bureaus compiling the series may be 
consulted. 


Sample surveys of the population—labor 
force statistics 

Bureau of the Census: This Bureau pre- 
pares monthly estimates of the population 
of working age (14 years and over) showing 
the total number employed, the total unem- 
ployed, and the number not in the labor 
force. The information is obtained from a 
scientifically selected sample of about 35,000. 
interviewed households in 330 areas through- 
out the country and is based on the reported 
activity or status of the surveyed persons 
during the calendar week ending nearest the 
15th day of the month. The employed 
total—which is divided between agricultural 
and nonagricultural pursuits—includes all 
wage and salary workers and self-employed 
persons who worked at all during the survey 
week or who had jobs or businesses from 
which they were temporarily absent that 
week because of illness, vacation, or various 
other reasons; it also includes unpaid work- 
ers in family-operated enterprises who 
worked 15 hours or more during the survey 
week. The unemployed total includes all 
jobless persons who were looking for work, 
regardless of whether or not they were eli- 
gible for unemployment insurance. Also 
counted as unemployed, effective January 
1957, are persons on temporary (less than 
30-day) layoff and those scheduled to start 
new wage and salary jobs within 30 days. 

Sample surveys of employers—payroll 
employment statistics 

Bureau of Labor Statistics: This Bureau 
issues monthly statistics of the number of 
employees on the payrolls of nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry. The figures are 
based on reports from a sample of 155,000 
employers covering more than 20 million 
workers. The employment of production 
and related workers is also shown separately 
by industry, together with average weekly 
hours and average hourly and weekly earn- 
ings. The employee figures includes all 
persons who worked or received pay from 
nonagricultural establishments during the 
payroll period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month. Persons on paid sick leave, paid 
holiday or paid vacation, etc., are included, 
but not those on leave without pay for the 
entire payroll period. Persons on the pay- 
roll of more than one establishment during 
the period are counted each time reported, 


Unemployment insurance statistics 


Bureau of Employment Security: This Bu- 
reau issues weekly reports, by State, on the 
number of initial claims and the volume and 
rate of insured unemployment under State 
unemployment insurance programs, includ- 
ing the program of Unemployment Compen- 
sation for Federal Employees. Figures are 
also issued by State on the volume of un- 
employment compensation for veterans and 
nationally for the Railroad Retirement 
Board program. Week to week changes may 
be affected by holidays and other adminis- 
trative factors. The count of insured un- 
employment represents the number of per- 
sons reporting a week of unemployment 
under programs which currently cover about 
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two-thirds of the Nation's labor force. In- 
cluded are some persons who are only par- 
tially unemployed, and excluded are persons 
such as those who have exhausted their bene- 
fit rights, new workers who have not earned 
rights to unemployment insurance and per- 
sons losing jobs not covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance systems (agriculture, State 
and local government, domestic service, self- 
employment, unpaid family work, nonprofit 
organizations, firms below a minimum size). 
State initial claims are notices given by 
those losing Jobs covered by State and Fed- 
eral employee programs that they are start- 
ing periods of unemployment. A claimant 
who continues to be unemployed a full week 
is then counted in the insured unemploy- 
ment figure. Initial claim counts are of 
value as the first indication of emerging 
new unemployment. 


THE MONTHLY REPORT ON THE LABOR FORCE, 
Aprit 1959 

(This report supplements the Combined 
Employment and Unemployment Release is- 
sued jointly today by the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor. The joint release, is- 
sued as a press statement, summarizes the 
material presented in full detail in this re- 
port, along with related data from the De- 
partment of Labor.) 

A sharp further improvement in the job 
situation was reported between March and 
April, according to the latest Census Bureau 
figures. Employment rose by 1,2 million to 
65 million in the week ending April 18, while 
unemployment fell by 700,000 to 3.6 million. 
Both these changes were about double the 
average seasonal gain for this time of year. 
This April, an unusually large pickup in con- 
struction and brisk hiring in some hard 
goods factory Iines accompanied the con- 
tinuing spring expansion in agriculture. 
The increase in employment was larger than 
the drop in unemployment because many 
of the 650,000 persons added to the farm 
work force were outside the labor force the 


May 11 


previous month, that is, were not seeking 


-work during the winter offseason. 


The seasonally adjusted rate of unemploy- 
ment continued downward to 5.3 percent in 


-April from 5.8 percent in March and around 


6 percent during the winter months, The 
current rate, about one year after the gen- 
erally accepted turning point in the reces- 


‘sion, was approximately two-thirds of the 


way back to more typical postwar levels (4 
to 4½ percent). The strong improvement 
in the last two months has largely made up 


for the lag in job recovery noted during the 


past winter, 

Another significant development in April 
was a drop of 150,000 to an estimated 1.4 
million in the number of relatively long- 
term jobless—those out of work for 15 weeks 
or longer. This number was down by half 
a million from the recession high last year 
but was still double the level at this time in 
1957. As in March, about half of the group 
had been without jobs for 26 weeks or more. 

Nonagricultural employment advanced by 
550,000 to 59.2 million in April, with virtu- 
ally all of the increase recorded among men 
20 years old or over. The largest part of 
the increase occurred in seasonally expand- 
ing activities, especially construction. 
Whereas recalls among construction workers 
nearly always occur in April, the movement 
this year was much larger than the average 
for the postwar period. To some extent, 
job gains among outdoor workers may have 
been accentuated by the lateness of the 
survey week (April 12-18), but there is evi- 
dence from other sources of record consirat- 
tion outlays this year. 

At the same time, the hiring of previously 
jobless hard-goods workers also continued at 
a brisk pace. The unemployment rate in 
this sector came down over the month from 
7% percent to 6 percent (not adjusted for 
seasonality). This rate had been as high 
as 12 percent during several months in 
1958. The typical level during the 1955-57 
boom period, on the other hand, was around 


-4 percent., 


Taste A.—Summary of estimates: March and April-1959 and April 1958 
[Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 


Employment status 


Total noninstitutional population 


Total labor force, including Armed Forces 
Civilian labor force. 


Unemployed... 
Male 


Fem 
Not in labor force. 


Seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment___...............- 


April 
1958- 
1959 
<---} 123, 122, 945 +1, 403 
71. 70, 768 529 
68, 68, 189 68, 027 
65, 012 63, 828 62, 907 
5, 848 5, 203 5, 558 
4, 900 4, 505 4,704 
949 698 855 
59, 163 58, 625 57, 349 
38, 898 38, 338 37, 578 
20, 265 20, 287 19, 770 
3. 627 4, 362 5,120 
2,317 2, 971 3,492 
1,310 1, 391 1, 629 
51, 849 52, 177 50, 975 


This report, released today by Robert W. 
Burgess, Director, Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, is based upon the 
Bureau's current population survey. The 
estimates are based on a sample and are 
subject to sampling variability. 

LABOR FORCE 

The total labor force, including the Armed 
Forces, increased to 71.2 million, around 
450,000 larger than in mid-March. This 
change resulted principally from the usual 
spring entry or reentry of seasonal workers 
(mostly housewives and young persons) into 
the farm work force. 

The year-to-year growth of the labor force 
in April amounted to 500,000, about equal to 
the average of recent months but somewhat 


short of the average rate of growth observed 


over past years. Some slackening in the rate 


of labor force growth has been typical during 
the postwar recessions, when some potential 
entrants to the labor force apparently have 
postponed looking for work until conditions 
improve. The entry of these persons during 
and after the recovery period has gemy 
made for larger than average increments in 
the labor force at those times. 

Although the West has the smallest popu- 
lation among the Nation’s four principal re- 
gions, this area accounted for most of the 
increase in the labor force for the country 
as a whole between 1957 and 1958. Cutbacks 
in employment were severe in the West in the 
downturn stage of the recession, but the re- 
covery occurred earlier and was more vigor- 
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ous than elsewhere. Most of the gain in this 
region can be attributed to its rapidly grow- 
ing population, but the labor force partici- 
pation rate also advanced from 57.5 percent 
to 58.3 percent over the year. On the other 
hand, among the hard hit and more slowly 
recovering regions, the North Central part 
of the country experienced an actual decline 
in its labor force, not attributable to popu- 
lation changes, Participation in the labor 
force dropped from 58.3 to 57.5 percent of 
the civilian residents of this region between 
1957 and 1958. In the Northeast, the regional 
labor force barely managed to keep pace with 
the population growth. 


EMPLOYMENT AND HOURS WORKED 

The 550,000 rise in nonfarm employment 
occurred entirely among those who actually 
worked at their jobs during the survey week. 
The total temporarily absent from work 
numbered approximately 2 million in both 
March and April. The number working full 
time (35 hours or more a week) rose by 1 
million over the month, while those on part- 
time workweeks decreased by 400,000. Much 
of the decline in part-time work was due to 
improvements in weather conditions but the 
change also reflected the continuing recov- 
ery in economic conditions. There was no 
significant change in the number working 
in excess of 40 hours either in manufactur- 
ing or in nonfarm industries as a whole. 
In “hard goods” manufacturing, 22 percent 
of the wage earners had more than 40 hours 
of work, the same as in April 1957 but still 
well below the high point reached in several 
months during 1955 and 1956 (30 percent). 

The number of usual full-time workers 
in nonfarm industries whose hours were be- 
low 35 because of economic factors dipped 
to 975,000 in April. The present level is not 
materially different from that recorded in 
the spring of 1956 before cutbacks in the 
workweek got under way. At its recession 
peak in March 1958 this economic part-time 
group was as high as 2.3 million. 

Changes in the size of this category pre- 
ceded changes in employment and unem- 
ployment during both the recession and re- 
covery phases of the recent business cycle. 
Part-time workweeks due to economic fac- 
tors showed some increase as early as the first 
quarter of 1957 even though nonfarm em- 
ployment was still at peak levels. Moreover, 
rapid improvement in the part-time situ- 
ation was already apparent during the spring 
and summer of 1958, whereas employment 
and unemployment had not yet shown any 
substantial recovery from recession levels. 


Taste B.—Persons employed in nonagricul- 
tural industries, by hours worked: March 
and April 1959 and April 1958 


{Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 
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On the average, the 975,000 full-time work- 
ers on shortened workweeks had 24 hours 
of work in April, the equivalent of a 3-day 
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workweek. Although the total number of 
such workers edged down only slightly over 
the month, there was a good deal of turn- 
over in the group. Roughly half of those 
on part time for economic reasons in March 
had returned to full time by April and were 
replaced by a nearly corresponding number 
of others whose hours were reduced at least 
temporarily. 

The other group of involuntary part-time 
workers—those who usually work only part 
time but want full-time work—remained vir- 
tually unchanged over the month at 1.3 mil- 
lion. In contrast to the full-time group on 
reduced workweeks, there has been no im- 
provement in this latter category since the 
bottom of the recession and it was still one- 
half million higher than during the spring 
months of the 1955-57 period. 

During the recent cycle and the postwar 
period in general, changes in this part-time 
group preferring full-time work have lagged 
a good deal behind changes in employment 
and unemployment. In part, this may re- 
flect their concentration in sectors not im- 
mediately responsive to changes in under- 
lying economic conditions. For example, 60 
to 65 percent are in trade or in domestic and 
other services, whereas only 20 to 25 per- 
cent are in basic industries such as construc- 
tion, manufacturing, and transportation. 
These proportions are just about reversed 
for those on reduced workweeks who normal- 
ly work full time. 

Other characteristics of the two groups 
also differ considerably. Those who usually 
work part time have fewer hours of work (18 
versus 24 hours a week, on the average); 
are much more likely to be women, teenagers, 
and older men; and include a much smaller 
proportion of semiskilled operatives but a 
far larger proportion of service workers and 
unskilled laborers. The current size and 
composition of this part-time group, how- 
ever, indicates that it may now also include 
a number of normally full-time workers who 
lost their regular jobs and accepted part- 
time employment as a temporary expedient. 

Agricultural employment rose by 650,000 
to 5.8 million in April, one of the largest 
March-April changes during the postwar pe- 
riod. In part, this development reflected 
particularly favorable weather and a late sur- 
vey week. The farm workweek rose seasonal- 
ly by 4% hours to 45% hours and was about 
the same as in April a year ago. At the 
same time, the number of farmworkers on 
part time because of bad weather was 80,000 
lower than in March and also under the 
total of a year ago. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Around 70 percent of the 700,000 drop 
in unemployment and over the month oc- 
curred among men 25 years old and over, 
reducing the number of jobless in this group 
to about 350,000 above April 1957 levels. 
At this time in 1958, unemployment among 
adult men was approximately 1 million over 
April 1957 levels. 

The influence of seniority rights had pre- 
sumably caused severe layoffs among young 
men in the 20 to 34 age group during the 
early stages of the downturn, but these 
workers have now recovered up to two-thirds 
of the previous job loss. The recovery in un- 
employment has lagged, in contrast, among 
older men past 65, presumably because once 
out of work persons in this age group have 
greater difficulty in finding something new. 
There has also been little or no change in 
unemployment from a year ago among teen- 
agers of either sex, whose jobless rates were 
typically high even before the recession. 
Among adult women, who sharp 
job cutbacks last year—mainly those in the 
35 to 60 age brackets—the return to 1957 
levels has generally been slower than among 
men of comparable age. The somewhat 

in the unemployment rate for 
women 25 to 34 partly reflects withdrawals 
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from the labor force because of their greater 
family responsibilities. 

The recently increased tempo of construc- 
tion activity accounted for about 30 per- 
cent of the hiring of jobless workers in non- 
farm industries during the past 2 months. 
There is evidence that a certain number of 
unemployed factory workers has been 
jobs in construction recently, but the recall 
of regular construction craftsmen and la- 
borers in April far outweighed this develop- 
ment. The drop in the construction unem- 
ployment rate over the month from 188 
percent to 11.8 brought it down to a pre- 
recession level. 

Unemployment rates in a few “hard 
goods” manufacturing industries have vir- 
tually returned to prerecession levels (table 
C). One of these is the stone-clay-glass 
industry, where the uptrend is apparently 
related to construction activity. A more 
striking example is the primary metals in- 
dustry where the present jobless rate of 
3 percent compares with 13 percent at this 
time a year ago. In the machinery sectors, 
unemployment is still substantially above 
comparable 1957 levels, although down 
sharply from April 1958, In the automobile 
industry, the current rate of 9 percent com- 
pares with 24 percent last April and 5 per- 
cent in April 1957. 


Taste C—Unemployment rates for wage and 
salary workers, by industry group: April 
1957 to 1959 


{Percent of labor force in industry who were unem d; 
not adjusted for seasonality) ployed; 
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Employment and unemployment—like 
most other measures of economic activity— 
are subject to appreciable seasonal varia- 
tions, that is, fluctuations which recur fairly 
regularly at certain times of the year. In 
recent years, procedures for calculating sea- 
sonal adjustment factors and seasonally 
adjusted data on the Bureau's electronic 
computers have been successfully applied to 
the employment and unemployment sta- 
tistics published in this report. 

The seasonal adjustment method pro- 
gramed for the electronic computers is an 
elaboration of the standard ratio-to-moving- 
average method, with a provision for moving 
adjustment factors to take account of chang- 
ing seasonal patterns. Even since World War 
II, seasonal patterns in several major em- 
ployment series have changed appreciably. 
A number of refinements have already been 
added to the original program prepared in 
1954, and the method will be further revised 
if warranted on the basis of future study 
and experience. Tests show that in its pres- 
ent form it yields seasonal adjustment fac- 
tors of a high quality for most time series. 
A detailed description and illustration of the 
method appears in appendixes II and III of 
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“Current Population Reports,” series P-50, 
No. 82, “Seasonal Variations in the Labor 
Force, Employment, and Unemployment.” 

Seasonal adjustment factors for the major 
components of the labor force to be applied 
specifically to the data for 1957 and later are 
shown in table D. These factors are con- 
sistent with the definitions of “employment” 
and “unemployment” adopted in January 
1957. In computing the factors, the pre-1957 
data were adjusted insofar as possible to re- 
flect the changes in definitions. In accord- 
ance with the Bureau's policy, the factors are 
recomputed at the conclusion of each calen- 
dar year, but those in current use are ordi- 
narily replaced only if a significant change in 
seasonal patterns is indicated. 

Different factors would have been used in 
adjusting the published series based on the 
definitions in effect prior to 1957. For major 
com) ts of the labor force, these factors 
are provided in table D of series P-50, No. 82. 

The factors presented in this report repre- 
sent approximations of the seasonal com- 
ponent in each of the series shown, and de- 
scribe the direction and relative magnitude 
of the seasonal changes during the year. Dif- 
ferences from 100 percent in the factors for 
a given month represent normal deviations 
from the annual average in that month. The 
factors are frequently used to seasonally ad- 
just the original series, that is, to derive 
series from which seasonal fluctuations have 
been removed insofar as possible. 

The only seasonally adjusted statistic 
regularly presented in this report is the un- 
employment rate in tables A and 1 (unad- 
justed rate also shown in tables 1 and 2). 
Other monthly estimates may be seasonally 
adjusted by dividing them by the corre- 
sponding adjustment factor for that month. 
For example, total civilian employment was 
estimated at 62,311,000 in March 1958 while 
the adjustment factor for total employment 
for that month (table D) is 97.7. Dividing 
the original estimate by the factor yields a 
seasonally adjusted employment figure for 
that month of 63,778,000. One way of de- 
scribing that figure is to state that, on an 
annual average basis, total employment was 
at 63.8 million in March 1958. 


Taste D.—Seasonal adjustment factors for 
the labor force and its major components 
to be used for 1957 and 1958 


[Applicable to figures 1 on definitions adopted in 


Employment Unemploy- 


ment 


- [Total Rate: 


97.6) 96.8) 98. 7 114.3) 116.9 
97.6} 96.9) 98. 8 113. 2 115.7 
98.2 97.7 99. 1 108. 3 110. 2 
98.7 88.7 99.3) 99. 0 100.3 
os 100. 1 100.2 99.5) 98.5) 98.6 
June. 102.6} 102.0 100. 1 116.0) 113.4 
July. ] 103.0} 102.9 100.9) 105. 5 102. 6 
August. 101.8 102.4 101.4 89.6) 88.1 
September - 100. 5 8 100.3} 83.1) 82.5 
October . 100.8 100. 6 78. 5 77.8 
Novem! 100. 1 100. 7 95.5) 95.0 
cem 99, 3 100.9} 98.6) 99.0 

13 Unemployment as percent of civilian labor force. 
Seasonally adjusted estimates, like the 


original data on which they are based, are 
subject to sampling variability as well as 
response errors and biases. No specific com- 
putations have as yet been made to measure 
the sampling variability of the seasonally 
adjusted data, but it probably is not much 
different from that of the unadjusted figures 
(see tables E to G). For the seasonally ad- 
justed rate of unemployment, changes from 
month to month would have to be almost 
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two-tenths of 1 percent before they could be 
regarded as statistically significant at the 
two-thirds confidence interval (one standard 
error). 

In evaluating deviations from the seasonal 
pattern—that is, changes in a seasonally 
adjusted series—it is also important to note 
that seasonal adjustment is merely an ap- 
proximation based on past experience. Fur- 
thermore, nonseasonal changes may be sec- 
ular, cyclical, or irregular, or any combina- 
tion of these fluctuations. Secular growth 
is exemplified by the expansion of the Na- 
tlon's labor force over time as the population 
of working age continues to increase. Ir- 
regular phenomena, such as weather condi- 
tions, the timing of the survey week in 
relation to peak activity, strikes, etc., may 
cause departures from average seasonal ex- 
pectations. 

Population coverage: Except as otherwise 
specified, the data presented in this report 
relate to the civilian noninstitutional popu- 
lation of the United States 14 years of age 
and over which comprises all civilians living 
within the continental United States ex- 
cept inmates of penal institutions, homes 
for the aged, infirm, and needy, mental in- 
stitutions, tuberculosis sanitariums, and 
similar places. A few of the tables include 
members of the Armed Forces as part of 
the categories “Total noninstitutional pop- 
ulation” and “Total labor force.” 

Source of data: The estimates are based 
on data obtained monthly in the Current 
Population Survey of the Bureau of the 
Census. The current sample design, insti- 
tuted in May 1956, is spread over 330 areas 
comprising 638 counties and independent 
cities, with coverage in each of the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia. Approximately 
35,000 households are interviewed each 
month. Another 1,500 occupied units, on 
the average, are visited but interviews are 
not obtained because the occupants are not 
found at home after repeated calls or are 
unavailable for some other reason. There 
are also about 5,500 sample units in an 
average month which are visited but are 
found to be vacant or otherwise not to be 
enumerated. The previous sample design, 
in use from January 1954 through April 1956, 
was spread over 230 sample areas comprising 
453 counties and independent cities. Data 
on the Armed Forces are obtained from the 
Department of Defense. 

Survey week: Beginning with data for 
July 1955, the estimates relate to the calen- 
dar week (Sunday through Saturday) which 
contains the 12th of the month. For prior 
months, data relate to the calendar week 
containing the 8th of the month. 

Employment status concepts 

Employed: Employed persons comprise 
those who, during the survey week, were 
either (a) “at work”—those who did any 
work for pay or profit, or worked without 
pay for 15 hours or more on a family farm 
or business; or (b) “with a job but not at 
work”—those who did not work and were 
not looking for work but had a job or busi- 
ness from which they were temporarily 
absent because of vacation, illness, indus- 
trial dispute or bad weather, or because 
they were taking time off for various other 
reasons. Prior to 1957, the statistics also 
included in the group “with a job but not 
at work” persons on layoff who had definite 
instructions to return to work within 30 
days of the date of layoff—now classified 
as “unemployed”—and persons waiting to re- 
port to new wage and salary jobs scheduled 
to start within the following 30 days, now 
classified either as “unemployed” or (if in 
school during the survey week) as “not in 
the labor force.” 

Unemployed: Unemployed persons include 
those who did not work at all during the 
survey week and were looking for work. 
Also included as “unemployed” are those who 
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did not work at all during the survey week 
and (a) were waiting to be called back to 
a job from which they had been laid off; 
or (b) were waiting to report to a new wage 
or salary job scheduled to start within the 
following 30 days (and were not in school 
during the survey week); or (c) would have 
been looking for work except that they were 
temporarily ill or believed no work was 
available in their line of work or in the com- 
munity. 

Prior to 1957, part of group (a) above— 
those whose layoffs were for definite periods 
of less than 30 days—were classified as “em- 
ployed” (with a job but not at work) rather 
than as “unemployed,” as were all of the per- 
sons in group (b) above (waiting to start 
new jobs within 30 days). 

Labor force: The civilian labor force com- 
prises the total of all civilians c as 
“employed” or “unemployed” in accordance 
with the criteria described above. The total 
labor force also includes members of the 
Armed Forces stationed either in the United 
States or abroad. 

Not in labor force: All civilians 14 years 
of age and over who are not classified as 
employed or unemployed are defined as “not 
in labor force.” These persons are further 
classified as “engaged in own home house- 
work,” “in school,” “unable to work” because 
of long-term physical or mental illness, and 
“other.” The “other” group includes for the 
most part retired persons, those reported as 
too old to work, the voluntarily idle, and sea- 
sonal workers for whom the survey week fell 
in an off season and who were not reported as 
unemployed. Persons doing only incidental 
unpaid family work (less than 15 hours) are 
also classified as “not in labor force.” Since 
January 1957, the category “not in labor 
force—in school” includes a small group 
formerly classified as employed (with a job 
but not at work), namely, persons attending 
school during the survey week who had new 
jobs to which they were scheduled to report 
within 30 days. Persons—whether or not 
attending school—who had new jobs not 
scheduled to begin until after 30 days (and 
not working or looking for work) are classi- 
fied as not in labor force under both the new 
and old definitions. 

Occupation, industry, and class of worker: 
Occupation, industry, and class of worker 
data apply to the job held in the survey week. 
Persons with two or more jobs are classified 
in the job at which they worked the greatest 
number of hours. 

The major occupation groups used here are 
the same as those used in the “1950 Census of 
Population.” The categories shown within 
some of the major groups are either detailed 
occupations or combinations thereof. The 
composition of these groups is available upon 
request from the Bureau of the Census. 

The industry groups used here are mainly 
major groups used in “1950 Census of Popu- 
lation.” The composition of the major in- 
dustry groups is shown in volume II of the 
“1950 Census of Population.” 

The class-of-worker breakdown specifies 
“Wage and salary workers,” subdivided into 
private and government workers, “Self-em- 
ployed workers,” and “Unpaid family work- 
ers.” Wage and salary workers receive wages, 
salary, commission, tips, pay in kind, or 
piece rates from a private employer or from 
a governmental unit. Self-employed workers 
have their own business, profession, or trade, 
or operate a farm, for profit or fees. Unpaid 
family workers work without pay on a farm 
or in a business operated by a member of 
the household to whom they are related by 
blood or marriage. 

Hours of work: The statistics on hours of 
work relate to the actual number of hours 
worked during the survey week. For persons 
working in more than one job, these figures 
relate to the number of hours worked in all 
jobs during the week. Average hours is an 
arithmetic mean computed from a distribu- 
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tion of single hours.of work. Persons with 
jobs but not at work during the survey week 
are excluded from the computations. 

Persons designated as working “full time” 
are those who worked 35 hours or more in 
the survey week; those designated as “part 
time” are persons who worked between 1 
and 34 hours. Part-time workers are further 
classified by their usual status at their 
present job (either full time or part time) 
and by their reason for working part time 
during the survey week (economic or other 
reasons). “Economic reasons” include: 
Slack work, material shortages, repairs to 
plant or equipment, start or termination of 
job during the week, and inability to find 
full-time work. “Other reasons” include: 
Labor dispute, bad weather, own illness, 
vacation, demands of home housework, 
school, etc., no desire for full-time work, 
full-time worker only during peak season, 
and other such reasons. 

Duration of unemployment: The duration 
of unemployment represents the length of 
time (through the current survey week) 
during which persons classified as unem- 
ployed had been continuously looking for 
work or would have been looking for work 
except for temporary illness, or belief that 
no work was available in their line of work 
or in the community. For persons on lay- 
off, duration of unemployment represents 
the number of full weeks since the termina- 
tion of their most recent employment. 

Comparability with related data: The em- 
ployment data shown here were obtained by 
interviews with occupants of households and 
will differ from employment data based on 
reports from individual business establish- 
ments and farms. “The Monthly Report on 
the Labor Force” provides information about 
the work status of the whole population, 
without duplication. Persons employed at 
more than one job are counted only once as 
employed, and are classified according to the 
job at which they worked the greatest num- 
ber of hours during the survey week. Esti- 
mates based on reports from business estab- 
lishments and farms, on the other hand, 
count more than once persons who work for 
more than one establishment. Differences 
will also arise from the fact that other esti- 
mates, unlike those presented here, generally 
exclude private household workers, unpaid 
family workers, and self-employed persons, 
and may include workers less than 14 years 
of age. In addition, persons with a job but 
not at work are included with the employed 
in the estimates shown here, whereas only 
part of this group is likely to be included in 
employment figures based on establishment 
payroll reports. 

For a number of reasons, the unemploy- 
ment estimates of the Bureau of the Census 
are not directly comparable with the pub- 
lished figures for unemployment compensa- 
tion claims or claims for veterans’ readjust- 
ment allowances. In the first place, certain 

ms such as private household workers 
and State and local government workers are 
usually not eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation. Also, the qualifications for draw- 
ing unemployment compensation differ from 
the definition of unemployment used by the 
Bureau of the Census. For example, per- 
sons with a job but not at work and persons 
working only a few hours during the week are 
sometimes eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation, but are classified by the Bureau 
as employed. Furthermore, some persons 
may be reported as not looking for work even 
though they might consider themselves avail- 
able for jobs and be eligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Rounding of estimates: Individual figures 
are rounded to the nearest thousand with- 
out being adjusted to group totals, which 
are independently rounded. Percentages 
are based on the rounded absolute numbers. 

Reliability of estimates: Since the esti- 
mates are based on a sample, they may dif- 
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fer somewhat from the figures that would 
have been obtained if a complete census 
had been taken using the same schedules, 
instructions, and enumerators. As in any 
survey work, the results are also subject to 
errors of response and reporting. These may 
be relatively large in the case of persons 
with irregular attachments to the labor 
market. 

The standard error is primarily a measure 
of sampling variability, that is, the varia- 
tions that might occur by chance because 
only a sample of the population is surveyed. 
As calculated for this report, the standard 
error also partially measures the effect of 
response and enumeration errors, but does 
not reflect any systematic biases in the data. 
The chances are about 68 out of 100 that an 
estimate from the sample would differ from 
a complete census by less than the standard 
error. The chances are about 95 out of 
100 that the difference would be less than 
twice the standard error and about 99 out 
of 100 that it would be less than 2% times 
as large. 


TABLE E—Standard error of major employ- 
ment status categories 


Standard error— 
Employment status and sex Month- 
Monthly to- 
level month 
change 
ROTH SEXES 

Civilian labor ſorco 250, 000 180, 000 
Employed in agriculture. . 000 120, 000 


Employed in nonagricult 
dustries 
Unemployed 


MALE 


Civilian labor force_........-.....-. 
Employed in agriculture _-....-.... 
Employed in nonagricultural in- 


90, 
FEMALE 
Civilian labor force 180, 000 150, 000 
Employed in agriculture 75, 000 000 
Employed in nonagricultural in- 
Ce ie Ba ie ee 80, 000 120, 000 
Unemployed. .....-...-.........-- 65, 000 000 


Taste F.—Standard error of level of monthly 
estimates 


Both sexes 


Size of 
estimate 


5, 000) 000) 6, 
10, 000) 000 10, 
14, 000 20, 000) 14, 
21, 000} 31, 000) 22, 
30, 030) 48, 000 31, 
40, 000 60, 000) 45, 
50, 000} 90, 000 70, 
50, 000110, 000 100, 

140, 000 130, 

150, 000 170, 


The estimates of standard errors shown in 
the ‘ollowing tables are approximations for 
the 330-area sample. Corresponding figures 
for the 230-area sample may be found in 
previous reports in this series (see “Current 
Population Reports,” series P-57, No. 166). 
Table E shows the average estimates of 
standard errors for the major employment 
status categories. The figures presented in 
table F are to be used for other character- 
istics and are approximations of the stand- 
ard errors of all such characteristics. In 
order to derive standard errors which would 
be applicable to a wide variety of labor 
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force items and could be prepared at a 
moderate cost, a number of approximations 
were required. As a result, table F should 
be interpreted as providing an indication of 
the order of magnitude of the standard 
errors rather than as the precise standard 
error for any specific item, 

The standard error of the change in an 
item from one month to the next month is 
more closely related to the standard error 
of the monthly level for that item than to 
the size of the specific month-to-month 
change itself. Thus, in order to use the 
approximations to the standard errors of 
month-to-month changes as presented in 
table G, it is first necessary to obtain the 
standard error of the monthly level of the 
item in table F, and then find the stand- 
ard error of the month-to-month change in 
table G corresponding to this standard error 
of level. It should be noted that table G 
applies to estimates of change between 2 
consecutive months. Changes between the 
current month and the same month last 
year, or between 2 other nonconsecutive 
months, will generally be subject to some- 
what greater sampling variability than is 
indicated in table G. 

Illustration: Assume that the tables 
showed the total number of ms work- 
ing a specific number of hours, as 15 million, 
an increase of 500,000 over the previous 
month. Linear interpolation in the first 
column of table F shows that the standard 
error of 15 million is about 160,000. Conse- 
quently, the chances are about 68 out of 100 
that the figure which would have been ob- 
tained from a complete count of the num- 
ber of persons working the given number of 
hours would have differed by less than 160,- 
000 from the sample estimate. Using the 
160,000 as the standard error of the monthly 
level in table G, it may be seen that the 
Ae error of the 500,000 increase is about 


TABLE G.—Standard error of estimates of 
month-to-month change 
ARREA 


Standard error of month-to- 
h change 


month cl 


Estimates 
Telating to 


All estimates 
exeept those 
agricultural | relat 

employment 


Standard error of monthly 
level 


100, 000 
110, 000 


erence to tables F and G. The reductions 
are particularly large for estimates amount- 
ing to a substantial part of the total popu- 
lation in the specific age-sex category (for 
example, the number of males in the labor 
force in most age groups). For estimates 
comprising small proportions of the total 
population (such as the unemployed or cer- 
tain categories of the group not in the la- 
bor force) the standard errors in tables F 
and G constitute satisfactory approxima- 
tions. 

The reliability of an estimated percentage, 
computed by using sample data for both 
numerator and denominator, depends upon 
both the size of the percentage and the size 
of the total upon which the percentage is 
based. Estimated percentages are relatively 
more reliable than the corresponding ab- 
solute estimates of the numerator of the 
percentage, particularly if the percentage 
is large (50 percent or greater). 
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Not in 
labor force 


for sea- 


Adjusted 
seasonality | sonality 


Percent of civilian 
Jabor force 


Unemployed 
Not ad- 
justed for 


Number 


Civilian labor force 
industries 


Employed 


Total 


[Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 


noninsti- 


Percent of 
Number tutional 
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TABLE 1.—Employment status of the noninstitutional population of the United States 


‘Total labor force, in- 
cluding Armed Forces 


Total 


noninsti- 
tutional 


population 


BOTH SEXES 


— essnensanuces cc! 


Week ending— 
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TABLE 2. Employment status of the noninstitutional population, by age and ser, for the United States: Week of Apr. 12-18, 1959 
(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 


Total labor force, Civilian labor force Not in labor force 
including Armed — 
saa P tof Employed U. loyed 
ercent of mplo: nemploy: 
Age and sex civilian bret 
Percent of noninsti- Keeping 
noninsti- Number | tutional Percent ol Total house | In school Other 
Number | tutional popas: Number | civilian 
popula- on labor 
tion force i 
Both sexes.......-.-.....-..] 71, 210 57.9 68, 639 57.0 3, 627 5.3 51, 849 34, 256 5, 810 
% AA 183 81.1 40, 114 80. 3 2, 317 5.0 11,314 86 5,212 
14 31.3 1, 663 30.6 217 13.0 3,772 8 120 
20.8 581 20.8 5 9.3 2,215 39 
16 and 17 years.. 42.2 1,082 41.0 163 15.0 1,557 5 81 
to 24 years 83.8 5, 108 80.0 475 9. 3 1,276 3 132 
18 and 19 years 72.0 1, 286 66.2 167 13.0 Le eae ee 66 
20 to 24 years. 88.8 822 86.1 308 8.1 619 3 66 
25 to 34 y: 97.6 10, 380 97.3 466 4.5 283 5 92 
25 to 96. 6 4,864 96.3 267 5.5 187 3 43 
30 to 98.4 5,517 98. 3 198 3.6 96 2 49 
35 to 44 years 97.8 10, 892 97.8 371 3.4 250 9 138 
35 to 97.9 5, 609 97.8 207 3.7 128 2 72 
40 to 97.8 5, 283 97.7 164 8.1 122 7 66 
45 to 54 yea 96. 2 9, 428 96.2 373 4.0 377 7 224 
45 to 96.9 5, 048 96.8 167 3.3 166 5 106 
50 to 95.4 4,380 95.4 206 4.7 211 2 118 
55 to 64 yi 87.2 6,314 87.2 294 4.7 927 18 648 
55 to 59 y 91.1 3, 561 91.1 165 4.6 350 7 239 
60 to 64 years... 82.7 2,753 82.7 129 4.7 577 11 409 
65 years and over 34,5 2,330 34.5 120 5.2 4, 429 37 3, 857 
65 to 69 years 47.8 1, 264 47.8 83 6.6 1,379 1, 245 
70 years and over. 25.9 1, 066 25. 9 37 3. 5 3. 050 30 2,612 
——— OOOO OOOO SE ESS eee SS eee SS u a Á SSS u a Ee 
Female. 35,8 22, 525 35.7 1,310 5.8 40, 535 34,171 598 
14 to 17 years. 17.1 913 17.1 124 13.6 4,412 42 
14 and 15 years 9.6 261 9.6 29 217 15 5.9 2,445 rene 16 
16 and 17 years 24.9 652 24.9 37 506 109 16.7 1, 967 4 26 
18 to 24 years 44.4 3, 436 44.3 55 3, 066 316 9.2 4, 324 3, 302 10 Al 
18 and 19 years 46.1 1,054 46.0 15 899 140 13.3 1.238 613 2 21 
20 to 24 years. 43.7 2, 382 43.6 40 2,167 176 7.4 3. 086 2, 749 8 20 
25 to 34 years 35.2 4, 086 35.2 157 3,725 205 5.0 7,526 7, 396 24 60 
25 to 34.0 1, 872 33.9 54 1,723 96 -5.1 3, 649 3, 592 9 26 
30 to 36.4 2,214 36.3 103 2, 002 109 4.9 3. 87 7 3. 805 15 34 
35 to 44 years 43.6 5, 243 43.6 218 4,751 274 5.2 6.704 6, 696 32 56 
35 to 41.1 2, 565 41.0 112 2.331 123 4.8 3. 683 3, 639 14 26 
40 to 46.3 2, 678 46.3 106 2, 420 151 5.7 3,111 8, 057 18 30 
45 to 54 . 49.3 5, 095 49.3 217 4,629 248 4.9 5, 233 5,122 59 46 
45 to 61.3 2, 827 61.2 112 2, 562 152 5.4 2, 690 2, 648 20 16 
50 to 47.2 2, 268 47.1 105 2, 067 96 4.2 2, 543 2,474 39 30 
55 to 64 y 37.2 2,917 37.2 164 2, 637 116 4.0 4, 929 4, 796 68 60 
55 to 41.8 1,748 41.8 98 1,574 76 4.3 2, 430 2,372 32 26 
60 to 31.9 1, 169 31.9 66 1, 063 40 3.4 2, 499 2, 424 36 34 
65 years and ove! 10.2 835 10,2 73 734 28 3.4 7,317 6, 503 518 293 
65 to 69 years. 16.7 498 16.7 32 447 19 3.8 2, 491 2, 375 2 60 53 
70 years and over- 337 6.5 337 6.5 41 287 9 2.7 4.820 . 458 240 
1 Not adjusted for seasonality. labor force and not in labor force; civilian noninstitutional population by summing 
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TABLE 3.—Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional phrase by marital status and sex, for the United States: Week of Apr. 
12-18, 


{Percent distribution] 


Male Female 


Employment status 


Widowed or Marri Widowed or 
reed 


divo; husban: divorced Single 
.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
. 6 84.4 55.0 39.3 45.3 
4 15.6 45.0 84. 7 
.0 100. 0 100. 0 1 100. 0 
6 90, 2 90.8 92.8 
4 13.3 10.3 2.3 
2 76.9 80.5 90. 5 
4 9.8 9.2 7.2 
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TABLE 4. Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional 


ulation 
over 


Percent of 
14 years an 


8. ———— 
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ation, for the United States, total and urban, by regions: Week of 


pul 
"Apr. 12-18, 1959 
[Percent distribution] 


Percent of labor force Percent of labor force 


Employed Employed 


same |g 
m Kn 


TABLE 5.—Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population, by color and sex, for the United States: Week of Apr. 12-18, 1959 


{Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Employment status 


— —— eee 


Civilian noninstitutional population 


Taste 6—Employment status of the male 
veterans of World War II in the civilian 
noninstitutional population, for the United 
States: Week of Apr. 12-18, 1959 

[In thousands 


Employment status 


112 male veterans of World War 


— — 649 

Sea ical industries 12, 938 
Unemployed... .....--....---...-..- 500 
Not in labor force, total 385 


TABLE 8.—Employed persons with a job but nol at work, by reason for not working and pay stalus, for the Uniled Slates: 
1959 


Nonwhite 


Taste 7,—Employed 0 by type of industry, class of worker, and sex, for the 
ited States: Week of Apr. 12-18, 1959 


Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 


Class of worker Both sexes 


.... . 


Wage and salary workers 
Self-employed workers... rd 
cc web tenant acauecensenesen as 


Wende „ 
Wage and salary workers. 
In private households... 


Government workers 
Other wage and salary workers 


Self-employed: workers „4%„4%4%ö nano --------u--| 
penn cone D ed ele cca E A 


Week of Apr. 12-18, 


[Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over 


Nore.—Persons on temporary (less than 30-day) layoff and persons scheduled 
SULLU Hew Wane and talare Jobe Within $0 Gags 1o ISu ined 9 


Reason for not work ing 


Nonggricultural industries 


“With a job but not at work.“ Those groups numbered 99,000 and 129,000. respec- 
tively, in April. 
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TABLE 9.—Persons at work, by hours worked, type of industry, and class of worker, for the United States: Week of Apr. 12-18, 1959 


Agriculture Nonagricultural industries 


Hours worked during the survey week 


oe 
ao 


5 —ů ů —-— 48. 5 12. 1 2 23. 6 
Ee 6.0 7 9. 6 
42. 5 49. 5 . 5 14.0 

41 hours or more 32.8 53.3 25.3 27.3 . 8 37.5 
7.8 4.8 44 1 8.2 8 3.9 

7.2 5.1 3.0 4 7.3 5 6.4 

7.8 43.4 17.9 2 11.8 5 27.2 

5.6 7.6 8.7 3.6 4 4.8 0.8 5.4 

2,4 44 6.1 1.7 2 1.8 5.4 2.3 

5.1 12.6 10.9 8.1 . 3 3.2 13.6 8.1 

4.7 18.8 9.4 4.5 3 2.0 13.7 11.4 

— 40. 7 45. 7 40.4 34.4 2 39. 4 9 41.0 


TABLE 10.—Persons at work in nonagricultural industries, by 3 ar . status, by age and sex, for the United States: Week of 
pr. 12-18, 1959 


[Percent distribution) 
Worked 1 to 34 hours during survey week 
Usually work full time on Usually work part time 
t ob for— 


Age and sex Total at work presen: 
Total 


Avi 
35 to 40 hours] 41 hours or * 
more ours 


Part time for | Part time ſor Economie 
economic | other reasons reasons |Other reasons 


reasons 
100.0 17.6 17 3.1 2.3 10,4 30.7 40.2 
100.0 12.5 17 3.3 18 5.8 36. 4 42.4 
100.0 89.8 5 1.0 4.4 83.9 3.3 14.9 
100. 0 21,2 2.3 3.2 3.1 12.6 30.6 38.9 
100.0 7.7 1.8 3.3 9 1.7 38. 9 44.0 
100. 0 7.2 1.9 3.4 1.2 7 51.9 40.9 44.5 
100.0 8.4 1. 3 3.4 2.0 1.7 54. 8 36.9 43.6 
100. 0 33.7 1.4 3.6 3.4 25,3 40.0 20. 3 36.3 
SS ee , Q Q Q ↄœ rrr.Z‚. rr,r, , , , , , rm ——— A 
Female 100. 0 27.3 1.8 2.8 3.4 19.3 62.9 19.9 35.9 
14 100. 0 89. 1 2 2 27 80.0 7.5 3.4 13,1 
18 100.0 19.6 15 1.8 2.3 14.0 65.2 15, 2 36.4 
25 100.0 24.9 2.3 3.6 27 16,3 57.6 17.5 36,3 
35 100.0 25.0 2.4 29 3.1 16.6 54.4 20.6 36.9 
45 100.0 24.8 1.5 2.8 4.3 16.2 51.4 23.7 37.6 
65 100.0 46.6 1.0 3.4 4.0 38. 2 27.3 26.0 32.4 


TABLE 11. Persons at work in nonagricultural industries, by full-time or part-time status, by marital status and sex, for the United States: 
Week of Apr. 12-18, 1959 


{Percent distribution] 


Worked 1 to 34 hours during survey week 


Usually work full time _— 
Marital status and sex Total at on present job ye 
work 
Part time for| Part time for 
economic other 
reasons reasons 
Male. — — 5 1.7 3.3 1.8 8 51.2 36,4 42,4 
8 — ů— 100. 0 7 1.9 2.7 3.8 24.3 21.9 34.7 
Married, wife present. 100.0 3 1.5 3.4 1.2 22 39.6 43.9 
Other 1 — 100. 0 8 3.0 3.4 4.7 5.7 20. 3 40.6 
mnnn 5 
Female — ey 27.3 1.8 2.8 3.4 19.3 19.9 35.9 
Sharer eee l mo a a a a i k 
arr’ us| — a 

TT WAR a O EE 100.0 24.5 2.0 3.4 5.4 13.7 25.6 37.7 


1 Includes separated, widowed, and divorced persons, 
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TABLE 12.— Persons at work in nonagriculiural industries, b 225 2 — status, by color and sex, for the United States: Week of 
pr. 


[Percent distribution] 


Worked 1 to 34 hours during survey week 


Usually work full time on ee ee eee 
Color ‘otal at present jo! 35 to 40 41 hours or Average 
meee wy ce Se hours more (mean) hours 


Part time Part time Economic 
for economic — — reasons 


Taste 13.— Wage and salary workers by full-time or part-time status, by major industry group, for the United States: Week of 
Apr. 12-18, 1959 


{Percent distribution] 


1 to 34 hours 


Usually work full vay work part 
EA ES time on present job e for— 

rou oi 
_— bic od k Gh to 47 i hours | 49 hours 


100.0 35.4 20 6.4 11.5 15. 5 4.7 14.0 45.0 4.6 6.3 35.1 

100.0 17.1 1.7 3.1 24 9.9 6.2 49.5 27.5 8.2 7.3 11.8 

100. 0 21.4 5. 6 9.1 4.0 27 5. 7 50. 4 22.5 8. 5 5.8 8.2 

100.0 9.5 2.4 3.4 1. 0 27 5.5 62.4 22.5 7.4 7.1 8.0 

le 100. 0 7.3 1. 6 3.6 8 13 3.1 67.4 222 7. 0 7.0 8.2 

peeh — — 100. 0 12.6 3.5 3.2 1. 3 4.6 8. 7 55. 7 22.9 8.0 7. 3 7. 6 

Transportation, communication, and 

other Die utilities 100.0 8.3 1.6 28 1.1 26 4.0 65.2 22.5 7.1 4.7 10.7 

Whe and retall tid 1% [ „ 23] £2] mz) Si] xel zel) s| ea] i 
Service industries. . 8 à 

59.9 12 21 15.7 40.9 5.8 13.7 20.6 4.7 5.1 10.8 

20.6 3 21 1.0 17.2 10.9 36.9 31.6 11.2 42 16.2 

17.7 7 24 1.9 12.7 9.4 44.9 2. 0 8.2 7.2 12. 6 

10.1 9 4.2 1.3 3.7 4.6 60. 3 20. 1 6.3 7.4 11.4 


{Percent distribution] 


Usually work full poner: work 8 
time on present job 
Major occupation group 


Ss — — — EE 8 3 40.7 
Professio: | aapear — yrka 100.0 11.7 1.8 5 9.1 6.7 47.2 34.5 . 5.0 19. 2 12.0 
100. 0 20.2 7.7 7 11.2 5.3 6.7 67.7 4.8 6.3 57.6 53.0 

100.0 8.0 2.6 4 44 3.9 28.3 59.8 10.1 9.1 40. 6 48.9 

100.0 14.1 2.4 9 10.4 11.4 60. 5 14.0 6.5 3.3 4.2 38.1 

100.0 27.2 1.5 6 23.5 48| 30.6] 37.3 8.8 9.5 19.0 37.9 

100.0 10.0 4.3 4 2.0 3.8 56. 6 29.6 8.5 8.6 12.5 41.3 

100.0 14.5 3.7 9 6.0 5.5 51.9 28.1 8.3 8.1 11.7 40.5 

100.0 59.2 1.3 3 42.5 5.7 13.9 21.2 4.8 5.4 11.0 26.9 

100.0 26.7 27 4 19.6 5.0 35.5 | 32.8 6.2 12.2 14.4 38.5 

an 100.0 | 46.8 5.6 . 2 32.8 7.6 9.6 36.0 4.6 4.4 27.0 37.3 
3 —— 100.0 29. 8 7.4 2 10.2 4.0 47.9 18.3 61 53 69 35.4 
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TABLE 15.—Occupation group of employed persons, by ser, for the United States: Week of Apr. 12-18, 1959 
Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 


Percent distribution 


Occupation group Both sexes Male 


TTT —:. RE Se 
Professional, technical and kindred workers 0.3 12.6 
Retea and other ca — — Se we $ 1.1 3.5 
. =. 22 2.5 1.0 5.7 
Other professional, technical, and kindred workers 6.7 8.2 3.4 
FF end ³ 0 ⁰——T——— — — ——ů 4.8 6.9 6 
Managers, officials. and — except farm.. 0.6 13.3 5.0 
Salaried workers 5. 3 2.5 
Self-employed workers in retail trade. 2.6 16 
Self-employed workers, except retail trade. 2.7 0.9 
——— 
Olerical and kindred workers —j—ßß—jꝛ—vV—r2j—jVͤ———j—ß——7ßç—rv— v 14.0 28.8 
Stenographers, typists, and 2 S ĩð SL SE aaa) 8, 3.4 10.1 
Other clerical and kin workers Ni 10.6 18.7 
(5 
Sales workers a 6.6 7.4 
— “it 3.9 6.6 
OPES PEAS PP SERED A ae BS. PREIS TES 27 28 
SS — 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 12.9 1.0 
yy, A ES Na ES N ENSE EA L 1.3 E 
Co. craftsmen, except carpenters.. 2.5 re 
Mechanics and repairmen 3.0 4.5 0.1 
Metal craftsmen, except mechanics. 1.6 24 0.1 
Other craftsmen and kindred workers. 27 3.8 0.4 
Foremen, not elsewhere classified_____- 1.8 24 0.4 
S — 
Operatives and kindred workers ——f...— 11, 586 7.9 19.1 15.1 
7 O S a a S D 2,375 2 44 3.7 6.3 0,2 
Other operatives and kindred workers: 

Durable 3, 419 2,610 809 5.3 6.0 3.8 
3, 097 1,476 1,621 4.8 3.4 7.6 
2, 694 1, 967 727 4.1 4.5 3.4 
D ——-— lu 
2, 283 53 2, 230 3.5 0.1 10.5 
5, 837 2, 724 3,113 9.0 6.3 14.6 
767 737 30 1.2 LT 1 
1, 634 464 1,170 2.5 11 5 
3, 436 1, 523 1,913 5.3 3.5 0 
2, 407 1, 680 787 3.8 3.9 7 

1,386 1,212 174 21 2.8 

1,081 468 613 1. 7 1.1 

S ˖ 

Laborers, except farm and mine. 3, 826 3,703 8.5 

Loos ...... T:. . A 906 903 2.1 
Manufacturing. 1,152 1, 086 25 3 
„ E R a E S, 1, 768 1.714 3.9 3 


TABLE 16.—Major occupation group of employed persons, by color and sex, for the United States: Week of Apr. 12-18, 1959 


Ferran, n ̃ ð Y : . 


h ee ree ES Ee ene eee a S| 


Professional, technical, and kindred workers__.-........--.---.---~---------------- ye 13. 4 $¢ Es aS 
managers. j i 

14.4 5.5 1.9 2,2 1.5 

7.0 31.8 5.9 4.8 7.5 

6.7 8.3 1.1 1.2 9 

19.8 11 5.4 8.6 -4 

18.8 15.2 19.0 2.3 14.0 

— 1 6.4 15.8 5 39.5 

Service workers, except private SETA, BRE eA Ne CT etl 5.4 13.6 17.3 13.9 22.6 

Farm laborers and foremen 3.2 3.3 8.5 10.0 6.3 

Laborers, except farm and mino ĩͤ„%ͤ„ẽ4¹ĩł„%7«n? 6.6 5 16.8 27.1 8 


TABLE 17.— Unemploped persons by duration of unemployment, for the United States: Week of Apr. 12-18, 1959 
{Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over] 


Duration of unemployment 


‘Total Une ployed. sno ncccnccnanewescencevecsecs| 
Vider I wee 0 


ge ee — — — —— 


2 weeks. . ae See 
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Mr. BUSH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, we have received some ex- 
tremely good news today in connec- 
tion with the unemployment problem, 
concerning which the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire spoke a few mo- 
moments ago. 

I have in my hand a United Press 
dispatch which says: 

Unemployment fell by 735,000 in April to 
3.627 00 —the lowest level since December 
1957—the Government reported today. 


This is a fantastic situation, Mr. Pres- 
ident. There has been a decline of nearly 
three-quarters of a million in unem- 
ployment, which leaves a figure of 
3,627,000 unemployed. In this day and 
age, 3 million unemployed is almost the 
normal figure with which we have to 
reckon, so the employment situation 
has made remarkable improvements. It 
is most gratifying to every Senator, I 
am sure, on both sides of the aisle, when 
we realize confidence is being so rapidly 
restored, and that there has been such a 
great reduction in unemployment sta- 
tistics. 

The dispatch also states: 

The Commerce and Labor Departments 
said in a joint report “the job recovery ac- 
celerated in April” and the favorable devel- 
opments mean that two-thirds of the 
unemployment bulge attributed to the 
1957-58 business recession was wiped out. 

Average factory earnings rose 63 cents 
from March. This gave factory workers 
$89.87 a week in April. 

Seymour Wolfbein, the Labor Department 
chief job expert, noted as “a most encour- 
aging sign” that 450,000 of the unemploy- 
ment drop included married men with 
families—a critical sector where it really 
counts.” 


Mr. President, I think this is a very 
happy day and one which must bring 
great satisfaction to all of us who have 
been so greatly concerned about this 
serious problem. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF J. 
EDGAR HOOVER AS DIRECTOR OF 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTI- 
GATION 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, yester- 
day, May 10, 1959, one of America’s 
most di ed public servants—J. 
Edgar Hoover—celebrated his 35th an- 
niversary as Director of the FBI. The 
citizens of our great Nation on this oc- 
casion pay him their homage of respect 
and admiration. He stands today as a 
towering bulwark of integrity, courage, 
and bravery—a man who has given un- 
sparingly of his life that this might be 
a better country. 


HOOVER’S ASCENDANCY IN 1924 


As a young man of 29, on that fateful 
day of May 10, 1924, Mr. Hoover was 
summoned to the office of then Attorney 
General Harlan Fiske Stone, later to be- 
come Chief Justice of the United States. 
There he was entrusted with a high re- 
sponsibility, to head the FBI. These 
were years when the Department of 
Justice and the FBI were not held in too 
high regard. But Mr. Stone, with his 
uncanny ability for knowing the inner 
hearts of men, knew that this young at- 
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torney was the man for the job, a man 
who would turn inefficiency into ef- 
ficiency; political corruption into metic- 
ulous honesty; personal favoritism into 
a system of merit. 

This is exactly what Mr. Hoover did. 
Not a breath of scandal, mismanage- 
ment, or malfeasance of office has come 
from this agency. For more than a 
generation, under Mr. Hoover's guid- 
ance, the FBI has been fighting day and 
night against the criminal and the sub- 
versive, both in times of peace and in 
times of war. This valiant organiza- 
tion has protected both our internal se- 
curity and our historic liberties. 


HOOVER'S POSITION TODAY 


Today this man wears an invisible 
crown, woven from the respect, admira- 
tion, and personal gratitude of men, 
women, and children throughout the 
Nation. From Puget Sound to the Keys 
of Florida, from the rocky mountains of 
my own New Hampshire to the sands of 
California, America wants to express its 
profound thanks to a man who has done 
so much to protect our democratic tradi- 
tions. This man has sought no honors, 
yet they come in great numbers; he has 
sought no publicity, yet he is known 
throughout the world; he has sought no 
rewards, yet from Presidential citations 
to the simple “thank you” of a child’s 
letter, he knows the esteem in which he 
is held. 

I think it would be highly appropriate 
if we would pause for a moment to think 
about some of the contributions of this 
great American. So much of what he 
has done has come silently—without 
fanfare, noise, or acclaim. Always on 
the job, ever conscientious, inveterately 
honest, J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI 
have been the watchdogs of American 
security. This is today a more secure, 
a more democratic, a more enlightened 
Nation because J. Edgar Hoover has 
8 these 35 years as head of the 


HOOVER’S IMPROVEMENT OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Let me mention, for example, Mr. 
Hoover’s contribution to law enforce- 
ment. We need only recall the condi- 
tions of law enforcement in the 1920’s. 
So often they were a melee of confusion, 
inexperience, and jealous jurisdictions. 
A new police recruit was given a gun and 
a badge and told, “Go to work.” Seldom 
was he afforded effective training 
in criminal investigative techniques. 
Many times he was carrying a loaded 
gun; yet had little or no training in its 
use. Scientific crime detection was vir- 
tually unknown. Many oldtime officers 
even laughed at the microscope, the test 
tube, and chemicals as aids in law en- 
forcement “These newfangled ideas 
will not work,” they laughed in ridicule. 

We know the story of crime in the early 
1930’s—the rise of criminal gangs, the 
murders and kidnapings. The names 
of men like John Dillinger, Alvin Karpis, 
and “Doc” Barker became household 
words for terror. These desperadoes 
robbed banks, kidnaped peaceful citi- 
zens, and threw entire communities into 
fear. The law of the jungle had struck 
into the very heart of America, with the 
staccato of the machineguns barking up 
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the main streets of many cities. These 
criminal bands roamed with virtual im- 
punity—mocking the best efforts of law 
enforcement to defeat them. 

FOUNDED FBI LABORATORY 


Mr. Hoover, with keen vision, early be- 
gan to lay the foundations of an effec- 
tive crime-fighting force. In 1924, he 
established the FBI Identification Divi- 
sion, making possible the effective use of 
fingerprints in the war against the crim- 
inal. In 1932, he founded the FBI Lab- 
oratory. Now the wonders of science 
opened new ways to combat the law- 
breaker. Three years later, in 1935, the 
FBI National Academy was established— 
an FBI school to train local police execu- 
tives and instructors. ‘These and other 
bold steps revolutionized law enforce- 
ment. New dynamism, enthusiasm, 
and vision were brought to the pro- 
fession. 

The results are available for all to see. 
The desperate criminal gangs of the 
1930’s were swept from the land. The 
FBI, acting in close cooperation with 
local law enforcement agencies, brought 
these dangerous criminals to justice. No 
longer was it possible for gangs to stage 
bank robbery after bank robbery and 
seek sanctuary by simply fleeing across 
State lines. The FBI, operating under 
new legislation passed by the Congress, 
hunted the violators to their lairs. Ex- 
cellent training, scientific crime detec- 
tion, and a mission of personal dedica- 
tion were beginning to tell. The crim- 
inal now realized he faced a most for- 
midable foe in the new FBI under Mr. 
Hoover. In fact, the entire law enforce- 
ment profession, catching this new spirit, 
rose to new heights of accomplishment, 

HOOVER OPPOSES NATIONAL POLICE AGENCY 


Today the Nation can be proud of its 
excellent law enforcement agencies— 
Federal, State, and local. Law enforce- 
ment in America is the servant of the 
people, not the ruling master, as in to- 
talitarian countries. Law enforcement 
is as much interested in gaining evi- 
dence to exonerate the innocent as in 
proving guilt. At all times it strives to 
protect the historic rights of the indi- 
vidual. Working in voluntary and mu- 
tual cooperation, there is no need for any 
national police agency. Mr. Hoover 
time after time has opposed the creation 
of any such organization. It might lead, 
he so rightfully says, to the abuse of 
police power, 

The efficient operation of law enforce- 
ment today—protecting the right of the 
individual and at the same time the 
welfare of the Nation—is attributable, in 
large part, to Mr. Hoover and the FBI. 


HOOVER’S CONSTANT ALERTNESS TO SUBVERSION 


In the field of subversion Mr. Hoover 
is a foremost authority. Even before he 
became Director of the FBI, while serv- 
ing as a Special Assistant to the At- 
torney General, he learned about the 
Communist conspiracy. He did special 
research work in 1919 on the newly 
formed Communist Party. In fact, he 
has personally followed the activities of 
the Communist Party from the very day 
of its founding in Chicago in 1919 to the 
present day. Very few individuals can 
make that claim. 
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During these years, Mr. Hoover learned 
the diabolical techniques of Marxism- 
Leninism. He saw how this atheistic 
conspiracy, spawned in evil minds 
abroad, had jumped the ocean and found 
root in our land. He knew the fanati- 
cism of the true Communist believer and 
the utter inhumanity of the doctrines of 
communism—doctrines which reverse 
all the historic traditions of our Western 
culture. Mr. Hoover early learned the 
sinister menace of communism and la- 
bored valiantly to protect his Nation. 

While many in America slept, Mr. 
Hoover and the FBI were awake to the 
growing power of communism. All 
through the fateful years of World War 
II, while ferreting out Axis spies and sab- 
oteurs, Mr. Hoover and his men kept 
close tab on these Moscow henchmen. 
After the war the investigation of com- 
munism and Soviet espionage continued. 
Names such as Klaus Fuchs, Harry Gold, 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, David 
Greenglass blazed across newspaper 
pages—witness to the effective work of 
the FBI in identifying Soviet spies. 


THE COMMUNIST MENACE TODAY 


Today the Communist menace still 
booms. The tramp of the Soviet iron 
boot can be heard around the world. 
The anguished cries of millions of suf- 
fering men, women, and children testify 
to the brutal tyranny being exercised 
over their minds, bodies, and souls. In- 
ternational communism, by military 
might, diplomacy, infiltration, and prop- 
aganda is attempting to make the whole 
world a satellite of the Kremlin. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., is the 
obedient vassal of Moscow, determined to 
enslave our Nation. Any individual who 
laughs at the Communist danger in 
America is highly unrealistic. He does 
not know the true nature of Marxism- 
Leninism. He has failed to appreciate 
the devious techniques of a movement 
which 100 years ago was a mere sect— 
but today is the ruler of millions. He 
sees only the surface of life, not the lurk- 
ing poison without our Nation’s borders. 

HOOVER AND FBI GUARDIANS OF INTERNAL 

SECURITY 

Mr. Hoover and the FBI stand as 
guardians of our internal security. Mil- 
lions of Americans can sleep more sound- 
ly every night because they know that 
this agency is the bulwark defending 
their rights, lives, and property from the 
predatory ambitions of enemy agents. 

On the occasion of his 35th anniver- 
sary as Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, we all join to wish Mr. 
Hoover a most happy anniversary, with 
the fervent prayer that he will remain 
as Director of the FBI for many years to 
come. 

America needs him. 

His courage has given inspiration to 
countless men, women, and children. 

His integrity is a beacon light to an 
age in which all too often moral stand- 
ards are falling. 

His humbleness is an example for all 
of us to emulate. 

Here is a man to whom the entire Na- 
tion is indebted—a man who on his 35th 
anniversary is not thinking of retiring 
or quitting. Rather, he is continuing to 
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give his very best for the people he so 
dearly loves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article about Mr. Hoover 
written by columnist George E. Sokolsky, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, and other newspapers, 
on May 8. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

On Sunday, J. Edgar Hoover will have been 
Director of the FBI for 35 years, which is 
undoubtedly a record in Government serv- 
ice. His has been a difficult task, for the 
American people reject the concept of a na- 
tional police force. He had to establish an 
organization which would serve when needed 
but would not bring the full weight of the 
Federal Government into police activities, 
which, in this country, remain local. 

Hoover took over an agency of Government 
which had become disreputable and his need 
was not only to give it anew and more proper 
orientation but also to find scope for it with- 
in our constitutional system. This, J. Edgar 
Hoover accomplished in spite of all the efforts 
of Congress and Government officials to en- 
large his service into a police agency. Thus 
Hoover has managed to lead the FBI through 
World War II and the Korean war without 
expanding it beyond civil affairs and beyond 
the strict limits set for it by Congress. The 
FBI has not become a Federal police agency. 
It remains a Bureau within the Department 
of Justice, under the supervision of the At- 
torney General. 

The work of the FBI nevertheless has in- 
creased and many activities not originally 
part of its work are now routine. For in- 
stance, over the years, it has developed enor- 
mous files of information about persons, as- 
sociations, organizations, and so forth. It 
has also its large file of fingerprints. These 
have become available to local police 
throughout the country and by modern 
systems of communications and filing, re- 
quired data is instantly obtainable, thus 
making the work of local police more efficient. 

The FBI also gathers crime statistics and 
has set up a proper method of uniform re- 
porting. This has had a moral effect upon 
police departments, for the municipal poli- 
tician who likes to falsify his statistics finds 
himself in difficulties with public opinion 
when he declines to adopt the uniform re- 
porting method. 

There is the FBI National Acadmy to 
which local police departments send promis- 
ing police officers to learn the most modern 
methods of crime prevention and crime de- 
tection. 

The FBI is charged by Congress, under the 
Lindbergh law, to step into kidnaping 
cases, after an interval, to assist local police. 
This is a great advantage because county 
and State lines can be crossed by the FBI 
and it makes it more difficult for the crooks 
to get away. The FBI also is called into 
bank embezzlement cases. It is charged 
with protecting the United States against 
subversives and such fifth-column activities 
as the Communists practice. 

The FBI has maintained such a high qual- 
ity of personnel and service that it has won 
the good will of the American people and 
the position of J. Edgar Hoover in American 
life has been extraordinary. He has placed 
the FBI above and beyond politics. 

However, in recent years the FBI has been 
attacked with more violence than truth, par- 
ticularly by those doctrinaire groups which 
run interference for the Communists. The 
principal charge against the FBI is that it is 
not as good as it is presumed to be and that 
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J. Edgar Hoover’s emphasis on subversion is 
either designed to enhance his personal pop- 
ularity or to obtain larger appropriations 
from Congress. 

It is only to be expected that the Com- 
munists would attack the FBI and J, Edgar 
Hoover and that they would employ every 
method available to humiliate and degrade 
him in the eyes of the American people and 
of the world. Their motive is to force his 
retirement, so that the FBI will become a 
football of partisan politics and be of no 
value at all. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I 
should like to subscribe to the thoughts 
and expressions of the Senator from 
New Hampshire in regard to the 35th 
anniversary of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover as 
Director of the FBI. Yesterday, May 10, 
marked this anniversary. I think all 
America should pay its most grateful re- 
spect to J. Edgar Hoover, who has toiled 
„ against crime and subver- 
sion. 

He is a man who has dedicated his en- 
tire life to the service of his country. 

He has become a symbol of honesty, 
integrity, and courage. 

MAN OF MISSION 


Mr. Hoover most truly is a man of 
mission. As Director of the FBI, he has 
brought into being new concepts of pub- 
lic service—concepts which have made 
the FBI a revered institution of Govern- 
ment. Senators know the high stand- 
ards he maintains: integrity in office, 
dedication to duty, humility of charac- 
ter. His measuring rods are efficiency, 
honesty, and fair play. 

The image of this man has become im- 
portant to the decent citizens of our 
Nation, young and old alike. When 
many other symbols and values have 
been tarnished by the ravages of time, 
this man remains firm, granite-like in 
support of the ideals of America. That 
is why he has achieved the pinnacle of 
esteem. 

RECOGNIZED EVIL OF COMMUNISM 


Keen insight and depth of understand- 
ing have characterized Mr. Hoover's ca- 
reer at the helm of the FBI. In years 
past many Americans—some who should 
have known better—misread the chal-. 
lenge of communism, The Kremlin lead- 
ers were called, by some, mere “social 
reformers,” “20th-century liberals,” or 
“proletarian wonder workers.” Nothing 
dangerous could come from them. Mr. 
Hoover saw otherwise, and rightly. 

From the very beginning, even from 
the founding days of the Communist 
Party, he recognized communism as a 
diabolical evil which corrodes the very 
heart of man. It is atheistic, imperial- 
istic, and sadistic. Communism will 
never rest content until it has conquered 
the entire world. The very essence of 
Marxism-Leninism is a dynamic fervor 
to bring men everywhere within its suffo- 
cating folds. This is the communism 
which has smashed freedom in Hungary, 
which is attacking Tibet, and which 
threatens our very existence. 

Hence, to millions of Americans, Mr, 
Hoover stands as a leader in our fight 
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to preserve Americanism against this 
Kremlin conspiracy. And their faith 
has not been ill founded. He has indeed 
stood the test. 


BATTLER AGAINST CRIME 


Mr. Hoover also has distinguished 
himself as an uncompromising battler 
against the evils of crime. He has made 
the FBI the most widely respected crime- 
fighting agency in the Nation’s history. 
His courageous words, based on vast ex- 
perience, have alerted America to the 
desperate problem of racketeering, cor- 
ruption, and organized crime. 

Mr. President, the celebration of this 
35th anniversary is especially timely be- 
cause in very recent times some vicious 
well-planned attacks have been made on 
J. Edgar Hoover and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. These attacks come 
from various sources, and are probably 
based on different motives. 

These efforts to “get” Hoover and the 
FBI were the subject of a series of arti- 
cles written and documented by Edward 
J. Mowery, Pulitzer Prize journalist from 
the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger. The 
series appeared in the Star-Ledger Feb- 
ruary 1-9, 1959. 

In his opening article, Mr. Mowery 
wrote: 

WasuHiIncton.—Americans are witnessing a 
brazen and unprecedented attack from a 
number of apparently diverse sources upon 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and J. 
Edgar Hoover. 

Friends of the FBI characterize the cru- 
sade as a carefully planned, concerted move- 
ment to smear—not merely discredit—Hoover 
and the internal security agency. 

And it has two goals: 

(1) To capture the FBI when the 64-year- 
old Hoover steps down—or render it impo- 
tent. 

(2) To harass or halt the FBI's current, 
around-the-clock investigations of subver- 
sion. 

The campaign received its initial impetus 
on September 20, 1957, in New York when 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
launched a nationwide anti-FBI drive with a 
barnstorming tour earmarked for 22 major 
cities. 

(The committee has been cited by the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee as a 
Communist front.) 

On May 4, 1958, Canadian-born industrial- 
ist Cyrus Eaton delivered a scathing denun- 
ciation of the FBI on ABC-TV. 

(Eaton, who first attacked the FBI in 
1954, was the star of the telecast sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Re- 
public.) 

The time was now ripe for a major con- 
tribution to the campaign. And it came on 
October 18. 

The Nation, a leftist organ familiar in 
Capitol cloakrooms and on America’s cam- 
puses, devoted a 60-page special edition to a 
massive attack on Hoover and the FBI, il- 
lustrated with line drawings in a motif fa- 
miliar to readers of leftwing periodicals. 


Mr. President, after reading the en- 
tire series of articles, the Senator from 
Nebraska considered them sufficiently 
important to secure consent of the Sen- 
ate for their publication as a Senate 
document, which was done on April 10, 
under Document No. 23. I urge my 
colleagues and others interested in this 
phase of National Government and well- 
being to procure and read these very en- 
lightening and instructive articles writ- 
ten by a qualified authority. 
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The celebration of J. Edgar Hoover’s 
35th anniversary with the FBI should 
have as part of its purpose the determi- 
nation of all thoughtful and patriotic 
citizens to carefully and gratefully eval- 
uate and acknowledge the career of dedi- 
cation and service rendered by this great 
American. 


INSPIRATION TO DECENT CITIZENS 


Mr. Hoover is today more than the 
Director of the FBI, important as that 
position is. He is an inspiration to de- 
cent citizens throughout the country. 
Our people owe him the highest honors 
they can bestow. He is a public servant 
par excellence, his only thought being to 
help his fellow men. Personal gain, he 
has scorned; greater governmental pow- 
er, he has refused; fabulous commercial 
offers, he has passed by. His heart be- 
longs not to himself, but to America. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I vield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Ishould 
like to join the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and the Senator from Nebraska in 
paying tribute to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover on 
his 35th anniversary as Director of the 
FBI. 

Mr. Hoover has been responsible for 
the great prestige which his Bureau now 
enjoys. His service to his country will 
go down in history as being that of a loyal 
and hard working public official—a great 
American. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES, I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have known J. Edgar 
Hoover for about 25 years. I think it 
is worthy of note that always he has kept 
the FBI within the context of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, has maintained its dig- 
nity, and has never let there be imprinted 
upon the Bureau the kind of stamp which 
might designate it as an ordinary police 
agency. 

It is amazing to note the high quality 
of personnel Mr. Hoover has been able 
to attract to his Bureau, and the high 
standards which he has established and 
maintained in the FBI. In so doing, he 
has kept himself and all his personnel 
above suspicion. 

One other thing I think has endeared 
him to Members of Congress in every 
Congress in which I have served, and that 
is his complete candor before congres- 
sional committees. He has spoken very 
plainly many times in open hearings, and 
in executive meetings, always having his 
eye on his interest in the perpetuity of 
this country and its ideals. 

I suppose no one man has done so 
much to bring fear to those who would, 
by coercion and force, destroy American 
ideals. Not only this generation, but 
later generations to come, will realize the 
great debt of gratitude they owe to a fine 
public servant, J. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join in the ex- 
pressions of my distinguished colleague 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] and 
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my other colleagues, in extending my best 
wishes and congratulations to J. Edgar 
Hoover on his 35th anniversary as Direc- 
tor of the FBI. 

As the Senator from Mlinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] has pointed out, Mr. Hoover 
has performed outstanding service in 
combating subversion, and also has 
rendered valuable service in the field of 
juvenile delinquency. Only yesterday I 
noted that Mr. Hoover has warned us 
that we can expect increased activity 
in the area of juvenile delinquency. I 
hope the people of the United States 
will take heed of his words of warning 
and do what they can to bring about 
an alleviation and a lessening of the 
critical conditions which confront us to- 
day in that field. 

We have been fortunate indeed to have 
had J. Edgar Hoover in the position in 
which he has served for so many years. 

We wish him many more years of con- 
tinued health and success in the future. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is a 
great pleasure for me to join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the great 
Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, J. Edgar Hoover, on this an- 
niversary of his service in that post. I 
am proud to call this man a friend, and 
I am proud to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with him in his unrelenting 
mission to wipe out crime and subversion 
in America. 

No public official in our country to- 
day commands more respect than J. 
Edgar Hoover. As he completes his 35th 
year as Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, he can be assured that 
his dedicated service has not gone un- 
noticed. 

On May 10, 1924, Mr. Hoover, as a 
young man of 29, was promoted to the 
position of Director of the FBI. Before 
him loomed the formidable challenge 
of lifting that Agency from the mire of 
corruption and ineptitude to a higher 
plane of integrity and efficiency. 

His record and the FBI's record since 
May 10, 1924, speak for themselves. Here 
are but a few of the outstanding high- 
lights: 

In July, 1924, the FBI’s Identification 
Division was founded, giving the Nation’s 
law enforcement agencies, for the first 
time, a national clearinghouse for finger- 
print records. 

In November, 1932, the FBI Labora- 
tory was founded. Today, municipal, 
county, and State law enforcement agen- 
cies throughout the United States are 
provided cost-free examinations of evi- 
dence by the FBI Laboratory. 

In July, 1935, the FBI National Acad- 
emy was founded. Often referred to as 
the West Point of law enforcement, the 
FBI National Academy provides an ad- 
vanced training course to career mem- 
bers of the law enforcement profession. 

Through these and other efforts, Mr. 
Hoover has insured that the FBI will em- 
ploy the latest methods in combating 
crime and subversion, and at the same 
time his Agency has pioneered in seeking 
new means for carrying out its missions. 
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Particular note should be paid to the 
close cooperation Mr. Hoover has fos- 
tered between his organization and State 
agencies and officials. These relations 
should serve as a model for Federal- 
State cooperation. They demonstrate 
how the facilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment can aid the work of the States, 
without in any way interfering with their 
legitimate functions. 

Added to these great strides forward 
are many other accomplishments of the 
FBI under the Director. These include 
the relentless fight to wipe out gangster- 
ism during the thirties, the apprehen- 
sion of spies and would-be saboteurs in 
World War II, and the continuing battle 
against Communist subversion and or- 
ganized crime in the postwar years. 

Throughout his career, Mr. Hoover’s 
work has been characterized by thor- 
oughness and restraint, by strict adher- 
ence to the Constitution, and dedication 
to tracking down enemies of our people 
and our Nation. The tremendous effec- 
tiveness of the Director and his Agency 
has resulted in concerted campaigns 
of smear tactics and ridicule by those 
who have felt the sting of Mr. Hoover’s 
activities. Undaunted by this opposi- 
tion, the FBI has continued its fine work, 
and Mr. Hoover has continued to grow 
in stature and national esteem. 

He has exerted a great and good influ- 
ence on young and old alike in many 
fields. His dedication to American 
ideals, his championing of fair play, and 
his emphasis on the importance of the 
spiritual and moral side of life have been 
widely felt. He is undoubtedly the Na- 
tion’s greatest influence against juvenile 
delinquency and the greatest force for 
good in building fine citizens for tomor- 
row. 

Mr. President, Mr. Hoover has con- 
sistently opposed making his organiza- 
tion a national police force, and none 
can argue against his reasoning on such 
a matter. However, I do feel Congress 
should act in a number of well-thought- 
out, reasonable ways to strengthen the 
arm of the FBI. We need, for example, 
to clarify our wiretap laws and in other 
ways to grant needed powers to this 
agency. The continuing threat of the 
international Communist conspiracy and 
the unending efforts of organized crime 
to corrupt our people and circumvent our 
laws make such actions imperative. 

Just as Mr. Hoover has kept his Agen- 
cy abreast of the latest methods of sci- 
entific detection and has kept one step 
ahead of the latest criminal tactics, so 
Congress must give him the powers he 
needs to continue effectively his war on 
crime. 

However, let us never forget that J. 
Edgar Hoover’s greatness is reflected not 
merely in the many achievements of his 
Agency. It is equally evident in his deep 
concern for the increase of crime among 
our youth, his great respect for civil 
liberties, his unrelenting vigilance 
against communism, and his determina- 
tion to guard zealously our inheritance 
of freedom. 

Truly, Mr. Hoover's record these past 
35 years stands on its own merit, I am 
pleased to extend to him hearty con- 
gratulations on this anniversary. May 
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he enjoy many more years of happiness 
and success in the work he loves so 
well—protecting his beloved land and in- 
suring that it remains true to the ideals 
which have made it great. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment the distinguished senior 
Senator of our party upon bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Senate to- 
day. I join with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], with my 
good friend the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Keatrne], and my other colleagues 
in paying tribute to J. Edgar Hoover. 
Certainly there is hardly a man one 
could think of who in the past 20 years 
has exercised so profound an influence 
for good in this country as has this great 
man who heads the fine organization 
known as the FBI. 

As several Senators have pointed out, 
one of our great problems today is that of 
youth—the problem of discipline among 
the youth in the homes, in the schools, 
and elsewhere. I think probably J. Ed- 
gar Hoover has done more to emphasize 
the need for greater discipline of the 
youth of the land in the homes, in the 
schools, and in the churches than any 
other single American. I hope he may 
live long to continue to lay down to the 
youth of our country and to all of our 
people the precepts he espouses, so that 
family life, education, and citizenship 
may all continue to be improved by vir- 
tue of his admonitions. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Before the Senator 
takes the floor in his own right, I should 
like to yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, who wishes to speak upon this 
subject. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, later 
today, after the morning hour, I intend 
to speak at greater length on this sub- 
ject, but I want to congratulate the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
Hampshire for having taken the initia- 
tive in paying tribute to J. Edgar Hoover. 

The only point I should like to stress 
now was mentioned briefly by the junior 
Senator from New York, the role J. Ed- 
gar Hoover has played not only in doing 
his main job and performing his funda- 
mental mission of enforcing our laws 
but also in protecting the rights of the 
individual while performing his duty. I 
have quite a bit of documentation to put 
in the Recorp in support of this posi- 
tion, and I shall do so later. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in congratu- 
lating J. Edgar Hoover on his 35 years of 
service as head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

We who are Members of this body know 
the difficulties of retaining the confidence 
of the public and of those who work in 
the Government over a period of years. 
A public man who has been able to retain 
not only the confidence of the American 
people as a whole, but also those in Gov- 
ernment service for 35 years deserves our 
congratulations. Mr. Hoover has done it, 
He has intelligence; he has education; he 
has integrity; and he has demonstrated 
energy and objectiveness in his work. So 
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I join my colleagues in expressing my 
congratulations to him. y 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with Senators 
who have made remarks in tribute to Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

A number of years ago I was a local 
prosecutor, as was the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss]. On many occasions 
I found that the cooperation of J. Edgar 
Hoover and the FBI was invaluable. I 
commend him for his long service. Be- 
cause of it I am sure that the Nation has 
been much. better off in the field of law 
enforcement in many respects. Those 
who deal with the task of law enforce- 
ment in our local communities and those 
who deal with it in the US. dis- 
trict attorneys’ offices are grateful for the 
fine work of J. Edgar Hoover and his 
associates. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I wish to 
join other Senators in paying tribute to 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover for his service to 
our Nation. 

For 2 years I had the honor of serving 
as president of the National Association 
of State Prosecutors. We had the closest 
liaison and cooperation from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and from Mr. 
Hoover. I can testify that he has done 
an outstanding job in law enforcement at 
the Federal level. At the same time, he 
has respected the rights of the local and 
ane agencies, and has cooperated with 

em. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the tributes voiced to- 
day by Senators on both sides of the aisle 
in honor of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover on the 
anniversary of the impressive and 
lengthy service he has achieved in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

We in Oregon have always been very 
favorably impressed with the high per- 
sonal qualities and caliber of the rela- 
tively young agents of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation who have served 
Mr. Hoover's organization in the various 
communities of our State. 

Some 6 or 7 years ago I wrote a book 
about the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, which is the famous Federal con- 
stabulary of our neighbor, Canada, to 
the north. I was very much pleased to 
learn of the high esteem in which of- 
ficials of Canada’s famous national 
police force hold the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation under Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 
I was informed that they treasure very 
greatly the privilege they have each year 
of sending several members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to Washington 
to serve here in very close liaison with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

I think it is fortunate to have as the 
head of the FBI an individual like Mr. 
Hoover, who has likewise been concerned 
about the civil liberties and civil rights 
of the great body of American citizens. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to J. Edgar Hoover, who yester- 
day observed his 35th year as Director 
of the FBI. 

The FBI today guards the welfare of 
America as surely as our Armed Forces. 
The kidnapers, the embezzlers, and 
other enemies of society have become 
fewer and fewer in number, thanks to 
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the efforts of the remarkable organiza- 
tion developed by Mr. Hoover. 

J. Edgar Hoover has had countless 
opportunities to capitalize on the reputa- 
tion which he has established. He has 
spurned them all. He has stuck to his 
job. It is for this selfless devotion 
to duty that all Americans should be 
everlastingly grateful. 

In peace and in war, the FBI has stood 
watch over the liberties of the individual. 

In the years that preceded World War 
II, the FBI helped run down such killers 
as John Dillinger, the Barker gang, Baby 
Face Nelson, and other desperadoes who 
terrified the citizenry like so many 
jackals. 

During the war, the FBI performed 
magnificently in catching Axis spies and 
saboteurs who sought to cripple Amer- 
ica’s war effort. And under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Hoover, who years ago real- 
ized the dangers inherent in commu- 
nism, it has guarded America’s internal 
security by tracking down subversives 
and Soviet agents. 

There are few men in American Gov- 
ernment who have set such an inspiring 
example of dedicated public service as 
J. Edgar Hoover. I hope the Nation will 
have the benefit of his brilliant service 
for many years to come. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I know 
I am joined by millions of Americans 
when I offer my congratulations and 
best wishes to J. Edgar Hoover; who 
yesterday celebrated his 35th anniver- 
sary as Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Mr. President, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of my colleagues 
who have previously paid their respects 
to this great American. 

During these 35 years, J. Edgar 
Hoover and the FBI have been in the 
‘vanguard of those relentlessly resisting 
the forces of godless communism. The 
constant efforts of the FBI have not 
always had the full support of the pub- 
lic. Nevertheless, J. Edgar Hoover's 
dedication of purpose in recognizing 
and combating the menace of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, has earned for this 
outstanding Federal Agency and its 
leader the respect and gratitude of 
freedom-loving Americans everywhere. 

When the Nation’s vigilance faltered, 
the FBI met these new challenges with 
increased diligence. 

When some were crying “red herring” 
and throwing roadblocks into every 
effort to unmask the Communist con- 
spiracy, the FBI doggedly pursued the 
Red adversary. 

Today the dangers of Communist en- 
croachment upon our free institutions 
are no less than when the Iron Curtain 
first fell on Eastern Europe. 

But those same free institutions in 
this country can look with pride and 
gratitude to J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI 
because of the determination of this 
Agency to protect and preserve the lib- 
erties of this Nation. 

I cannot say that without the FBI we 
might have fallen victim to communism. 
However, I can say that if it had not 
been for the FBI and J. Edgar Hoover, 
this Nation would be so dangerously 
vulnerable to the Communist conspiracy, 
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that it could well have been within the 
realm of possibility that in only a matter 
of time the Kremlin leaders could have 
achieved their dream of a Soviet 
America. 

The great leadership of the FBI was 
demonstrated again in the World War II. 
when the Nazi saboteurs who landed on 
our eastern coast sent over in subma- 
rines by those “snakes of the sea” were 
so rapidly picked up and apprehended by 
the FBI and convicted by the American 
system of jurisprudence. 

The FBI again showed diligence by 
virtually stamping out the wholesale 
kidnaping racket which for so long a 
time had flourished in this country as 
the most nefarious of all crimes. 

The FBI rose valiantly against the 
crime wave in the era of Al Capone and 
other mobsters, and once again demon- 
strated the talent, courage, efficiency, 
and diligence exemplified by the 
FBI, which has served the public by 
protecting it against the ravages of 
those who are determined to violate the 
law. 

If ever a man could personify the 
great ideal of American patriotism, it is 
J. Edgar Hoover. His deep devotion to 
the true principles of freedom has 
prompted five Presidents to continue 
this dedicated patriot as Director of the 
FBI. 

This fact, in itself, that he has earned 
the confidence and respect of our Na- 
tion’s leaders during his 35 years as FBI 
Director, speaks more strongly than any 
words of the outstanding leadership and 
service which J. Edgar Hoover has given 
to our country. 

No other American, to my knowledge, 
has served so well and so long under 
such a variety of administrations, under 
both the major political parties, while 
continuing to hold the respect of the 
vast majority of those in public life in 
both parties. 

All Americans, regardless of political 
affiliation, are indebted to J. Edgar 
Hoover and the contributions he has 
made as Director of the FBI. His dedi- 
cation is perhaps best illustrated by his 
concluding statement in his book, “ - 
ters of Deceit,” when he wrote: 

With God’s help, America will remain a 
land where people still know how to be free 
and brave. 


I can add only this: that with God’s 
help in giving our country leaders such 
as J. Edgar Hoover, we most surely will 
remain both free and brave. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, a tribute to Mr. Hoover, by 
the distinguished newspaper columnist, 
George E. Sokolsky. Mr. Sokolsky’s col- 
umn is from the Friday, May 8, issue of 
the Madison Daily Leader, my home- 
town paper in Madison, S. Dak. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

On Sunday, J. Edgar Hoover will have been 
Director of the FBI for 35 years which is 
undoubtedly a record in Government sery- 
ice. His has been a difficult task, for the 
American people reject the concept of a 
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national police force. He had to establish 
an organization which would serve when 
neded, but would not bring the full weight of 
the Federal Government into police activities, 
which, in this country, remain local. 

Hoover took over an agency of Govern- 
ment which had become disreputable and 
his need was not only to give it a new and 
more proper orientation but also to find 
scope for it within our constitional system. 
This, J. Edgar Hoover accomplished in spite 
of all the efforts of Congress and Govern- 
ment officials to enlarge his service into a 
police agency. Thus Hoover has 
to lead the FBI through World War II and 
the Korean war without expanding it be- 
yond civil affairs and beyond the strict limits 
set for it by Congress. The FBI has not 
become a Federal police agency. It remains 
a bureau within the Department of Justice, 
under the supvervision of the Attorney 
General. 

The work of the FBI nevertheless has in- 
creased and many activities not originally 
part of its work are now routine. For in- 
stance, over the years, it has developed enor- 
mous files of information about persons, 
associations, organizations, etc. It has also 
its large file of ts. These have be- 
come available to local police throughout 
the country and, by modern systems of com- 
munications and filing, required data is in- 
stantly obtainable, thus making the work 
of local police more efficient. The FBI also 
gathers crime statistics and has set up a 
proper method of uniform reporting. This 
has had a moral effect upon police depart- 
ments, for the municipal politician who likes 
to falsify his statistics finds himself in dif- 
ficulties with public opinion when he de- 
clines to adopt the uniform reporting 
method. 

There is the FBI National Academy to 
which local police departments send promis- 
ing police officers to learn the most modern 
methods of crime prevention and crime de- 
tection. 

The FBI is charged by Congress, under 
the Lindbergh Law, to step into kidnapping 
cases, after an interval, to assist local police. 
This is a great advantage because county 
and State lines can be crossed by the FBI 
and it makes it more difficult for the crooks 
to get away. The FBI also is called into 
bank embezzlement cases. It is charged 
with protecting the United States against 
subversives and such fifth column activities 
as the Communists practice. 

The FBI has maintained such a high qual- 
ity of personnel and service that it has won 
the good will of the American people and 
the position of J. Edgar Hoover in American 
life has been . He has placed 
the FBI above and beyond politics. 

However, in recent years the FBI has been 
attacked with more violence than truth, 
particularly by those doctrinaire groups 
which run interference for the Communists. 
The principal charge against the FBI is 
that it is not as good as it is presumed to 
be and that J. Edgar Hoover's emphasis on 
subversion is either designed to enhance his 
personal popularity or to obtain larger ap- 
propriations from Congress. 

It is only to be expected that the Com- 
munists would attack the FBI and J. Edgar 
Hoover and that they would employ every 
method available to humiliate and degrade 
him in the eyes of the American people and 
of the world. Their motive is to force his re- 
tirement, so that the FBI will become a foot- 
ball of partisan politics and be of no value 
at all. Attacks have been made upon its use 
of informants, without whom it cannot exist, 
Attempts have been made to open its files 
which would wreck the organization alto- 
gether because its files also contain un- 
screened material, some of it perhaps untrue 
but retained because of leads, This is normal 
police practice. 
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In recent months reporters of certain pub- 
lications have been interviewing persons as- 
sociated with or antagonistic to J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, apparently with the object of getting 
as much about him that may be deleterious 
as possible, Publication of these articles 
seems to be delayed because there is noth- 
ing to get on an outstanding personality 
who has given 35 years of his life to the 
service of his country in fighting crime, sub- 
version, treason and indecency on all fronts 
as Director of the FBI. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, yesterday, 
May 10, marked another milestone in the 
illustrious career of one of America’s 
great public servants. On that day, in 
1924, a 29-year-old attorney named John 
Edgar Hoover was entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of revitalizing the Depart- 
oe of Justice’s Division of Investiga- 
tion. 

That he did his work well is now 
legend—on the 35th anniversary of what 
has since become the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, truly one of the greatest 
agencies of its kind in the entire world. 

Young Hoover worked his way through 
law school in Washington while a clerk 
in the Library of Congress. He entered 
the Justice Department as an attorney, 
and was soon tapped by Attorney Gen- 
eral Harlan Fiske Stone, later Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, to head up the 
Investigative Branch of the Department. 

J. Edgar Hoover has served under 12 
Attorneys General, a tenure which in it- 
self gives eloquent testimony to the cali- 
ber of his service. 

Mr. President, before entering the U.S. 
Senate, I had served as a district at- 
torney and as attorney general of my 
native State. During those years I had 
the opportunity of working closely with 
many special agents of the FBI, and I 
became familiar with the thorough 
training they had received under a pro- 
gram initiated and carried out by Mr. 
Hoover. 

It is a pleasure to salute J. Edgar 
Hoover on this anniversary, and to wish 
him continued success in this most im- 
portant post. 

THE FBI AND J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Mr. PROXMIRE subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the FBI has been praised 
to the heavens as a godlike magnifi- 
cently efficient foe of all that is evil and 
treasonable. It has also been con- 
demned as a gestapo. There are some 
who consider praise of the FBI noth- 
ing but flag-waving political hokum. 
The same people deem almost any kind 
of public denunciation of the Bureau as 
the most genuine mark of political 
courage. On the other hand, many will 
automatically view any criticism of Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI as Com- 
munist inspired, prima facie evidence 
of disloyalty. 

This extreme quality of public discus- 
sion of the Federal Government’s vital 
law enforcement agency serves both our 
country and the FBI badly. 

Because yesterday marked the 35th 
anniversary of John Edgar Hoover's 
directorship of the FBI, I have decided 
that this might be a sensible occasion for 
a more measured evaluation of what to 
tens of millions of Americans has prob- 
ably grown into the most exciting and 
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interesting instrumentality of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Nation is presently on a “western 
kick” on television. The sheriff, the 
US. marshal, the Texas ranger of the 
Old Wild West ride to glory day after day 
and night after night. They have shot 
their way into the hearts of most old as 
well as young Americans. And why not? 
The law enforcement agent at his best 
personifies decency, courage, action and 
good sense. And just as the oldtime law- 
man is currently riding high on TV, to- 
day’s FBI agent has become his current 
embodiment. He is America’s 20th cen- 
tury hero. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
in every country regardless of their form 
of government, the law enforcement or 
police agencies and the governments 
that use them strive to create a public 
respect and gratitude for the enforcer 
that is close to uncritical hero worship. 

The FBI and the American people 
deserve both better and more than this. 
The measure of the FBI performance 


must be how it meets the acid test of 


successful law enforcement while stead- 
ily, constantly and effectively safe- 
guarding the rights of all citizens in- 
cluding the accused and the suspects. 

No agency that is made up of hun- 
dreds of police can be perfect in meeting 
this standard. Because much police 
work must be done secretly, and must 
remain secret, it is hard to know exactly 
how well or how badly we are doing in 
keeping the rights of every individual 
sacrosanct. 

There is hard evidence that the FBI 
is efficient in prosecuting criminals. For 
instance, year after year the record of 
convictions flowing from FBI investiga- 
tions greatly exceeds 90 percent. Its 
agents are rigorously selected. Educa- 
tional requirements are stiff. Training 
is thorough and comprehensive. Agents 
work extremely hard. Hours are long. 
Standards of job performance are exact- 
ing. I have talked with many FBI 
agents and am constantly impressed 
with their pride in the FBI. It is the 
kind of morale you find in a winning 
team, a team that is good and knows it, 
or a topflight military outfit. 

While there have been denunciations 
of the FBI and J. Edgar Hoover I have 
been able to find literally no criticisms 
of him or his Agency for inefficiency or 
failure to accomplish their mission. 
Praise of FBI success in law enforcement 
is voluminous and of course the saga 
of successful cases can be recited by mil- 
lions, including underworld hoodlums, 
kidnappers, Nazi saboteurs, Communist 
spies. 

But this is only half the story, and per- 
haps in a democracy it is less than half. 
Police in other countries have on occa- 
sions had efficient records too. But their 
regard for citizens’ rights has been some- 
thing else. 

A well-known American put the issue 
very well recently when he wrote: 

Law enforcement is a protecting arm of 
civil liberties. Civil liberties cannot exist 
without law enforcement; law enforcement 
without civil liberties is a hollow mockery. 
They are parts of the same whole—one with- 
out the other becomes a dead letter. 
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Democratic law enforcement is loyal to 
both the state and the individual. It is 
obligated to uphold the sovereignty of the 
government, yet, at the very same time, to 
protect the rights of the citizen. 

Law enforcement ethics must rise to pre- 
vent abuses, such as third degree techniques, 
unlawful arrests, unreasonable detentions, 
illegal searches and seizures. These prac- 
tices are anathema to civil liberties, destroy- 
ing the very heart of the American demo- 
cratic system. They represent law enforce- 
ment at its worst. 

Here is the very heart of the problem; the 
vital necessity of having men and women in 
law enforcement who hold inner allegiance 
to the principles of democracy and perform 
their duties in a completely legal manner. 


Mr. President, I think it is significant 
that those are the words of J. Edgar 
Hoover, writing in the Iowa Law Review 
in the winter issue of 1952. 

It is immensely important that the 
head of the Nation’s most famous law 
enforcement agency recognizes so thor- 
oughly and emphatically the crucial im- 
portance of the rights of individual 
citizens. 

Does the FBI practice these eloquent 
words of freedom and rights written 
by its Director? 

Mr. President, Morris L. Ernst, author 
of “The First Freedom” and a frequent 
counsel of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, has won a deserved reputation as 
a watchdog of civil rights. Mr. Ernst 
has reported that he has rarely heard 
charges of brutality or violation of in- 
dividual rights against the FBI, but a 
few years ago he decided to investigate 
this more thoroughly so he wrote arti- 
cles in which he asked readers to send 
him any evidence they might have that 
the FBI had violated a person's con- 
stitutional rights. He reported: 

My scoreboard shows a remarkable absence 
of such accusations. On the contrary, all 
the evidence indicates that the FBI as a 
matter of unvarying policy has played fair 
with criminals and suspects. 


Mr. President, the FBI has not con- 
fined its rigorous insistence on observ- 
ance of civil rights to its own agents. 
It has vigorously worked to inspire an 
understanding of the importance of civil 
rights among the law enforcement offi- 
cials throughout the land. These offi- 
cials are of course many times more 
numerous than FBI agents. For the 
average citizen it is the local police offi- 
cials to whom he looks for protection of 
his life and property on the one hand 
and of his rights as an individual on 
the other. 

The FBI has worked in at least three 
ways to secure a deeper appreciation 
of individual rights among these hun- 
dreds of thousands of local police. 

Hundreds of the Nation’s top local 
police officials have been trained at the 
FBI National Academy in Washington. 
These officials have been graduated 
after training in such areas as “Ethics 
in Law Enforcement” and “The Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights.” A prime 
theme in this training is insistence that 
local police officers understand the im- 
portance of respecting the rights of 
every individual. 

Secondly, literally tens of thousands 
of law enforcement officers from all over 
the country have attended specialized, 
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day-long civil rights schools conducted 
by the FBI. In all of these schools 
the FBI stresses every aspect of the 
rights of suspects and accused to be 
free of physical violence, illegal re- 
straint, mob violence or interference 
with free expression. 

Finally, Mr. Hoover has campaigned 
during his 35 years as Director of the 
FBI for higher standards for law- 
enforcement agencies. Better training, 
better equipment, better salaries, and, 
as Hoover puts it—a personal integrity 
which scorns the temptation of graft, 
bribery, and corruption—have been the 
hallmarks of his campaign for the devel- 
opment of law enforcement as a profes- 
sion. 

The example the FBI has set has been 
most important of all. Its insistence on 
the protection of rights of all has been 
increasingly emulated by law-enforce- 
ment agencies. As the best known, 
most widely publicized law-enforcement 
agency in the country, it sets the pace. 

Mr. Hoover and his FBI have met the 
rigorous test of law enforcement in a 
civil rights democracy. They have been 
highly successful in their investigations. 
Available evidence impressively indicates 
they have avidly protected the rights of 
the accused or the suspected in the 
process. 

More than this, through training of 
local police and through their own ex- 
ample they have had a profound effect 
in affirming civil rights throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following documents sup- 
porting these remarks be printed in the 
Recorp at this point: 

“Civil Liberties and Law Enforcement: 
The Role of the FBI,” by John Edgar 
Hoover, Iowa Law Review, winter 1952. 

“Why I No Longer Fear the FBI,” by 
Morris L. Ernst, December 1950 Reader’s 


Digest. 

“The FBI Civil Rights Schools,” two 
articles from the April 6 and 8, 1956, 
New York Herald Tribune, by Roscoe 
Drummond. 

Directions from the FBI “To All Law- 
Enforcement Officials,” FBI Law En- 
forcement Bulletin, July 1958. 

“The FBI Protects the Innocent,” by 
Karl Detzer, March 1954 Reader’s Digest. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From Iowa Law Review, winter 1952] 


CIVIL LIBERTIES AND LAW ENFORCEMENT: THE 
ROLE OF THE FBI 


(By John Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation) 


INTRODUCTION 


Mankind has been tormented for centuries 
by a problem still of vital concern to the 
American people—the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the state. 

This Nation was founded on the historic 
principle that the individual must be pro- 
tected from the tyranny of the state. Wash- 
ington, Franklin, and Madison witnessed the 
terror of a government of men. Therefore 
they resolved, through the Constitution, to 
establish the supremacy of law. The state, 
they believed, must be strong enough to 
maintain national security but not so strong 
as to violate the civil rights of its citizenry. 
The wisdom of the Founding Fathers lives 
still, for the Constitution remains today the 


could simply pack up and leave. 
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basic document of the American system of 
government, the culmination of centuries of 
thought, suffering, and faith for the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice among men. 
The Constitution provides a framework for a 
government of law—and under it both civil 
liberties and law enforcement derive their 
meaning. 

The century and a half following the adop- 
tion of the Constitution brought an intensi- 
fication of the problem of the relation be- 
tween the individual and the state. In the 
days of Washington and Jefferson, it was a 
problem of thousands of miles; months, even 
years on the calendar; affecting few, not the 
great mass of people. Today it is otherwise: 
a problem immediate, near at hand, touch- 
ing intimately the lives of millions of indi- 
viduals. The tremendous growth of the 
United States, the rise of an industrial so- 
ciety, the passing of the frontier, the expan- 
sion of government—all these factors 
brought changes, convulsing the problem 
into an everyday topic. A Daniel Boone, a 
Kit Carson, a Davy Crockett, if he desired, 
Hundreds 
of miles of wilderness stretched before him. 
Today that is no longer true; the interests 
of the individual and the state touch at a 
great number of points. New modes of ac- 
commodation are being created, new points 
‘of issue being raised. Here is America's great 
problem today—to maintain the basic civil 
liberties of the individual, which are the 
foundation stones of free government, yet, at 
the same time, to protect the security of the 
Nation. 

The answer lies in the wisdom of the 
Founding Fathers, in the principles embod- 
ied in the Constitution of the United States. 
Law enforcement is today playing an inte- 
gral role in helping to solve this great prob- 
lem. Law enforcement arises from law; its 
sacred responsibility is to uphold the basic 
laws of the land and to give meaning to the 
democratic tradition of America. In a gov- 
ernment where men, not law, are all-power- 
ful, law enforcement, as we understand it, 
does not exist—there is no need for it. Law 
enforcement is a protecting arm of civil lib- 
erties. Civil liberties cannot exist without 
law enforcement; law enforcement without 
civil liberties is a hollow mockery. They 
are parts of the same whole—one without 
the other becomes a dead letter. 

Democratic law enforcement is loyal to 
both the state and the individual. It is 
obligated to uphold the sovereignty of the 
government, yet, at the very same time, to 
protect the rights of the citizen. Law en- 
forcement, operating in a democratic matrix, 
believes that the free exercise of liberty, 
based on the laws of the land, is the best 
method of strengthening the Nation’s secu- 
rity. The state is strong because the indi- 
vidual is strong, free and virile; the individ- 
ual is strong because the state is strong, 
secure, and solid. They are essentially in- 
gredients for maintaining America as the 
home of the free, the brave, and the just. 

The FBI, which I have had the honor of 
heading for over a quarter of a century, is 
dedicated to this proposition: To protect 
both the security of the Nation and the lib- 
erties of each individual. This duty is in 
the highest traditions of the Nation. Along 
this path—the path pointed out by the 
Founding Fathers—lies the eventual solution 
of this historic problem. The state and the 
individual can and must exist as cooperating 
and mutually interacting entities. 


PROTECTION AGAINST THE EVILDOER 


The basic function of law enforcement is 
protection against the evildoer—the mur- 
derer, the rapist, the burglar who desire to 
destroy the citizen’s rights, life, and prop- 
erty. The criminal, in the most simple 
terms, is a transgressor of the law, who, 
through illegal means, attempts to promote 
his own personal welfare, comfort, and ends 
at the expense of another. To be successful 
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is to destroy civil liberties. The police ofi- 
cer and the judicial system, by enforcing the 
laws, are giving validity to the right guaran- 
teed in the statutes of this Nation. Why 
have laws, if they are to be violated with 
impunity? Laws have meaning only with 
enforcement; in that way, and in that way 
only, can civil liberties be maintained and 
the security of the community insured. 

The duty of the FBI is to investigate vio- 
lations of the laws of the United States, to 
collect evidence in cases in which the United 
States is or may be a party in interest, and 
to perform other duties required by law or 
administrative directive. The FBI is a Fed- 
eral law enforcement agency, with limited 
and specified powers. It is responsible, just 
as all other law enforcement agencies, to the 
elected representatives of the people. The 
policies of the FBI at all times are under the 
supervision of the Attorney General, and its 
appropriations are provided by the Congress. 
The FBI is not, in any sense of the term, a 
national police agency, a unilateral, separate, 
independent agency working outside the 
mainstream of democratic law enforcement. 

At the present time the FBI has jurisdic- 
tion over more than 120 violations of Fed- 
eral law.! The FBI, as the investigative arm 
of the Department of Justice, is strictly a 
fact-finding agency. It is interested exclu- 
sively in obtaining the facts—accurately, 
completely and without bias. It does not 
authorize or decline prosecution, or make 
recommendations or evaluations. This duty 
belongs to other officials of the Government. 

The objective of the FBI is to protect the 
individual, to bring the evildoer to justice. 
By so doing, it is at the same time strength- 
ening the security of the community. Law 
enforcement may be likened, in correct anal- 
ogy, to a vast umbrella, sheltering the citizen 
and the State from the attacks of the crim- 
inal. Neither civil liberities nor the Gov- 
ernment could long endure if the evildoer 
were allowed to ply his trade unmolested. In 
fact, the criminal is in rebellion against the 
law. He is comparable to an aggressor nation 
in international society., Individual aggres- 
sion, as well as international aggression, must 
be curbed if peace and security are to reign. 
That is law enforcement’s basic obligation 
in the protection of civil liberties. 


MAINTAINING INVIOLATE THE HISTORIC CIVIL 
LIBERTIES OF THE INDIVIDUAL WHILE EN- 
GAGED IN DEFEATING THE CRIMINAL 


Law enforcement, however, in defeating 
the criminal, must maintain inviolate the 
historic liberties of the individual. To turn 
back the criminal, yet, by so doing, destroy 
the dignity of the individual, would be a 
hollow victory. This is a problem of great 
concern in the discussion of civil liberties. 

Law enforcement is, in fact, an agency of 
government. It is controlled, directly and 
indirectly, by the people. Nevertheless, by 
the very nature of modern-day government, 
it possesses, like other agencies, a certain 
area of independence—outside the scope of 
immediate supervision but always facing a 
final accounting for its acts. This particu- 
lar area, where the officer is temporarily “on 
his own,” so to speak, is of tremendous im- 
portance. 


1Some of these statutes have been in effect 
for many years, e.g., White Slave Traffic Act, 
36 Stat. 825 (1910), 18 U.S.C. sec. 397 (1946); 
Interstate Transportation of Stolen Motor 
Vehicle Act, 59 Stat. 536 (1945), 18 U.S.C., 
sec 408 (1946) (formerly the National Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act of 1919). In the 1930's by 
the passage of the Federal Crime Bills” (e.g., 
National Bank Robbery Act, 48 Stat. 783 
(1934), 12 U.S.C., sec. 588a (1946); Federal 
Extortion Statute, 48 Stat. 781 (1934), 18 
U.S.C., sec, 408d (1946); Federal Kidnaping 
Statute, 48 Stat. 781 (1934), 18 U.S.C., sec. 
408a (1946) ), Congress greatly increased the 
responsibilities entrusted to the FBI. 
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It can be and, in some rare instances, has 
been abused, resulting in the violation of 
civil rights. It is in this area that law en- 
forcement ethics must rise to prevent abuses, 
such as third degree techniques, unlawful ar- 
rests, unreasonable detentions, illegal 
searches and seizures. These practices are 
anathema to civil liberties, destroying the 
very heart of the American democratic sys- 
tem. They represent law enforcement at its 
worst. 

Here is the very heart of the problem: the 
vital necessity of having men and women in 
law enforcement who hold inner allegiance 
to the principles of democracy and perform 
their duties in a completely legal manner. 
There have been abuses—that cannot be 
denied. But these are the symptoms of a 
dying school in law enforcement, of the 
poorly trained officer who lacks the technical 
know-how to compete with the criminal. 
Year after year these abuses are decreasing; 
the modern-day officer feels no need to stoop 
to dishonorable methods. He is better 
trained. He is utilizing up-to-date scien- 
tific techniques of crime detection to win 
his battles. 

I have fought, during my 27 years as Di- 
rector of the FBI, for the development of 
law enforcement as a profession. I have 
worked for better training programs, modern 
equipment, adequate salaries, and above all, 
a personal integrity which scorns the temp- 
tations of graft, bribery, and corruption. 
Time after time I have seen law enforce- 
ment betrayed and civil liberties violated 
by one of these factors: by a poorly trained 
officer who thinks brute strength and sa- 
distic cruelty will bring a confession; by the 
resignation of intelligent, fearless, and hon- 
est police officers who simply could -not 
and would not make law enforcement a 
career at such low wages and long hours; 
by poor morale caused by lack of olvie re- 
spect and the treatment of the police de- 
partment as the “lost duckling” of govern- 
ment, deprived of funds, equipment and 
interest; by police officers who, for a piece 
of silver, betray their sacred calling to the 
lust, greed, and vice of the crooked politi- 
cian or gang leader. 


PROBLEMS FACING LAW ENFORCEMENT 


These are some of the enemies of civil 
liberties in the field of law enforcement: 
poorly trained officers; lack of community 
interest in providing adequate salaries, 
equipment, and personnel; corruption 
within the profession, though involving only 
a very small minority, yet paralyzing in its 
effects; failure to keep pace with up-to-date 
crime detection methods, These make for 
poor quality law enforcement and allow 
abuses of civil liberties. We can have the 
Constitution, the best laws in the land, 
and the most honest reviews by the courts— 
but unless the law enforcement profession 
is steeped in the democratic tradition, 
maintains the highest in ethics, and makes 
its work a career of honor, civil liberties 
will continually—and without end—be vio- 
lated. Moreover, law enforcement must 
have the tools to do its job. To deprive a 
police department of training, equipment, 
and good personnel policies is to invite the 
very evil we abhor. The best protection of 
civil liberties is an alert, intelligent, and 
honest law-enforcement agency. There can 
be no alternative. 

A few actual cases will illustrate the prob- 
lems faced today by law enforcement in its 
struggle to achieve professional status and 
to develop an unimpeachable code of 
conduct: 

A police department in a northern State, 
for example, was particularly handicapped 
because the mayor, who reportedly was 
closely associated with gambling interests, 
would not provide permanent appointments 
to the police force, including the position of 
chief. All officers held acting appointments. 
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Why? The mayor constantly had the entire 
department at his will and discretion. How 
can law enforcement be effective under such 
conditions? 

The sheriff in another State scoffed at 
training schools for law enforcement officers. 
He and his men, he said, were too busy to 
attend. What was the result? Inefficiency, 
lack of an adequate records system, poor 
performance. 

A chief of police was greatly worried. 
His department, at that time, had 11 less 
police officers than 20 years ago. Yet, in 
this period, as might be expected, his city 
had greatly increased in population. Many 
new problems in law enforcement were 
arising—how could he do an adequate job? 

In one county gambling houses were 
closed—it was an election year. If the sher- 
iff wouldn’t have an opponent, it was said, 
gambling would be resumed. If he were op- 
posed for office, however, gambling would 
remain closed during the campaign. What 
happens to law enforcement when a sheriff’s 
efficiency varies with the political season. 

Here are the obstacles to good law en- 
forcement. Can you expect civil liberties to 
be preserved when the community tolerates 
such unhealthy conditions? 

Great progress, nevertheless, has been 
achieved during recent years to overcome 
these handicaps and make law enforcement 
a profession of efficiency, respect and honor. 
More and more communities, by full-fledged 
support, adequate financial appropriations, 
and interest in police problems, are creating 
a new, progressive, modern concept of law 
enforcement. This is encouraging indeed, 
and these communities will reap an ever 
higher quality of protection. 


EFFECTIVE TRAINING AIDS CIVIL LIBERTIES 


Law enforcement itself is today doing 
much to conquer the fetters which bind it. 
First and foremost is training—the creating 
of an intelligent, responsible and trustworthy 
officer of the law. In 1935 the FBI National 
Academy was founded and to date 2,426 law 
enforcement officers from every State of the 
Union, territorial possessions and a numbor 
of foreign countries have been graduated. 
The primary purpose of the National Academy 
is to train selected local law enforcement of- 
ficers as police administrators and instruc- 
tors. At the present time over 26 percent 
of the graduates are the executive heads of 
their respective departments. Many of them, 
upon their return home, have instituted 
training programs for their brother officers, 
utilizing material learned in the National 
Academy classes as their basic outline. We 
estimate that over 100,000 local law enforce- 
ment officers have benefitted, directly or in- 
directly, from the National Academy. 

The academy's curriculum includes, among 
other things, courses especially designed to 
promote knowledge of and respect for civil 
rights. For instance, instruction is given 
on such topics as “Law Enforcement as a 
Profession,” “Ethics in Law Enforcement,” 
“Laws of Arrests, Searches and Seizures,” 
“Rules of Evidence,” and “The Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights.” In addition, 
throughout the period of training, the of- 
ficers are constatntly reminded of their 
obligations, legal and moral, to respect the 
rights of every individual. These National 


An applicant to attend the academy must 
be a regular full-time law enforcement officer 
with at least 2 years’ experience, not over 50 
years of age, capable of performing vigorous 
physical activities, of unimpeachable char- 
acter and reputation, and possessed of latent 
ability as an instructor or administrator. 
Each training session is 12 weeks in length, 
10 weeks being devoted to general training 
and 2 weeks to specialized topics. No tui- 
tion or fees are charged, though the student 
must pay his own living expenses. 
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Academy courses give the local officer a basic 
understanding that law enforcement is a pro- 
fession of honor, that the police officer must 
at all times be an exemplar of legality, and 
that successful crime detection can only arise 
from a scrupulous regard for civil rights.“ 

The passage of years has brought con- 
firmation of the principles exemplified in 
the National Academy. These graduates are 
at work, putting into practice the informa- 
tion learned in the classroom. And they are 
doing good, giving meaning to the concept 
that law enforcement can be a profession of 
honor and trust. A National Academy grad- 
uate has reorganized the records section of 
a department; has instituted a training pro- 
gram; has established higher standards of 
personnel selection. These are the reports 
which reach my desk day after day—and give 
buoyancy to the hope that we are well on the 
way. The higher the standards of law en- 
forcement, the greater the protection for 
civil liberties. 

The FBI also maintains a training program 
for its own special agent personnel,‘ special 
agents must either be (1) graduates of an 
accredited resident law school or (2) grad- 
uates of an accredited accounting school or 
possess a 4-year resident college degree, with 
a major in accounting.“ These high educa- 
tional qualifications ensure the finest of 
America’s young manhood. Before being as- 
signed to field investigative work, the new 
special agent is given an intensive 16-week 
period of training.’ He receives, among other 
things, instructions in Constitutional law 
and the Bill of Rights. He studies Federal 
criminal procedure, and is carefully in- 
structed on searches and seizures, interviews, 
and confessions and the need at all times 
for the protection of the rights of the in- 
dividual. The rules of evidence are thor- 
oughly explained and the statutes over which 
the FBI has jurisdiction analyzed. 

The FBI's training program, in every re- 
spect, is aimed toward teaching special 
agents their obligations as officers of the law. 
For example, in firearms training, special 
agents are taught that at all times the safety 
of the innocent bystander, and the criminal 
himself, must be considered as well as that 
of the arresting officer. The criminal should 
be apprehended alive, not needlessly injured 
or slain, Likewise, special agents are taught 


The number of local officers who are able 
to attend the National Academy, in relation 
to the national total, is extremely small. 
Therefore, the FBI provides training, if de- 
sired, for officers in their own departments. 
In the 1951 fiscal year, ending June 30, 1951, 
for example, the FBI participated in a total of 
2,380 police training schools. In these schools 
training was given in crime detection prob- 
lems and at all times the theme of civil lib- 
erties, as presented in the National Academy 
curriculum, was stressed. 

* Applicants must be male citizens, willing 
to serve in any part of the United States or 
its territorial possessions, between the ages 
of 25 and 40, in good physical condition, and 
of unimpeachable character. Prior to any 
appointment being made, those applicants 
showing proper basic qualifications are in- 
vestigated with the object of securing ad- 
ditional evidence of their qualifications and 
fitness for the position, their scholarship, 
employment, conduct, honesty, character, 
and habits. 

5 At the present time, because of the na- 
tional emergency and the urgent need for 
investigative personnel, individuals possess- 
ing only a resident 4-year college degree are 
being considered for employment. All other 
basic qualifications, however, remain the 
same. 

ê Training is given in FBI Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C., and the FBi Training 
Academy, Quantico, Va. 
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that any suspect or arrested person, at the 
outset of an interview, must be advised that 
he is not required to make a statement and 
that any statement given can be used 

him in court. Moreover, the individ- 
ual must be informed that, if he desires, he 
may obtain the services of an attorney of 
his own choice. Duress or brutality of any 
type is absolutely forbidden. Any special 
agent guilty of such conduct is subject to 
immediate dismissal from the service. The 
highest ethics of law enforcement become 
part of the special agent’s credo. Nothing 
less can be accepted. 


ROLE OF TECHNICAL CRIME DETECTION 


The trained police officer must possess, in 
addition, extensive knowledge of the tech- 
niques of technical crime detection—the 
scientific laboratory * and fingerprints.* 
These topics occupy a large role in the 
training program of FBI agents, as well as 
the National Academy. Offhand, the casual 
observer might comment that a fleck of 
paint, a teaspoonful of dirt or a set of finger- 
prints is far removed from the subject of 
civil liberties. Not at all. These technical 
skills, developed over recent years, have 
greatly increased the effectiveness of law en- 
forcement and, as a result, have strength- 
ened civil liberties. Day after day they are 
solving cases, identifying the guilty and pro- 
tecting the innocent. The law enforcement 
Officer, utilizing the microscope, the X-ray 
or the criminal record, is depending on skill, 
intelligence and resourcefulness to out- 
maneuver the evildoer—not brute force, 
cruelty or dishonorable methods. 

Technical crime detection methods have 
greatly reduced arbitrary intrusions on civil 
liberties. The apprehended suspect won't 
talk. Third degree methods, the ill-trained 
officer might think, perhaps a severe beat- 
ing, will force a confession. But the trained 
officer, schooled in the latest techniques of 
crime detection, will think otherwise—he 
will go to work, locating a latent finger- 
print, a heelprint in the mud, or a toolmark 
on a safe. These items of evidence are 
brought into play to help determine, through 
the orderly operation of the American ju- 
dicial system, the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. 

In one case, for example, a young man 
admitted having in his possession a muti- 
lated 10-cent piece which the cashier of a 
bank thought he recognized as one of the 
coins taken from his bank during a burglary. 
The suspect denied the theft, saying that 
he had mutilated the coin while using it as 
a target in shooting against a tree. An FBI 
agent and local officers cut out the appropri- 
ate section of the tree, and the FBI Labor- 
atory confirmed the young man's story. 
Technicians found 11 copper-coated bullets 
and two small metal-fragments, determined 
to be deformed pieces of coin metal, one of 
them bearing the letter “D” and a portion of 
the letter “S.” The missing section of the 
mutilated dime would necessarily bear those 


The FBI Laboratory was founded in 1932 
and at the present time contains over a mil- 
lion dollars worth of equipment. The lab- 
oratory will examine, free of charge, any 
piece of evidence submitted by a Federal 
agency or duly authorized law enforcement 
official, provided it, or any other evidence 
in the same case, has not and will not be 
subjected to the same type of technical ex- 
amination by another expert. 

»The Identification Division was founded 
in 1924 by a consolidation of the criminal 
records on file at Leavenworth Penitentiary 
with those of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police (a total of 810,188 finger- 
print cards). The prints are presently main- 
tained in two basic files: criminal, now con- 
taining approximately 23 million prints; and 
noncriminal, roughly 100 million prints. 
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letters. The innocence of the young man 
was proved. Certainly civil liberties was the 
victor. Justice could have no higher obliga- 
tion than to determine the truth. 

The possibilities of technical crime detec- 
tion are unlimited. Each year the law en- 
forcement official becomes more skilled. In 
the FBI Laboratory, for example, we are now 
utilizing an electron microscope which, with 
the aid of photography, can create magnifi- 
cations of 100,000 times, compared with the 
ordinary light microscope’s approximate 
2,000-times magnification. This instrument 
is symbolic of things to come—evidence, 
which a few years ago might have been too 
minute for analysis, now becomes of first-rate 
importance. 

The FBI Identification Division presently 
possesses over 123 million sets of fingerprints. 
These prints are working each day, like 
scientific criminal examinations, in the in- 
terests of better law enforcement: identify- 
ing fugitives, solving criminal cases, and pro- 
tecting the innocent. The Identification Di- 
vision has become, since its founding, a na- 
tional clearinghouse for fingerprints. Like 
the FBI Laboratory, this service is rendered 
willingly and without charge for the benefit 
of local law enforcement. 

Specialized training, fingerprints, scientific 
examinations—these are the very sinews of 
law enforcement’s contribution to preserving 
civil liberties. The very fact, however, that 
their significance is not appreciated by many 
people in the community leads to their neg- 
lect; hence, poor police salaries, inadequate 
equipment, tolerance of corruption. If the 
citizen suddenly realized that these factors 
vitally affected him—perhaps, some day, to 
prove his innocence against false charges, to 
protect his life and property against illegal 
attack, to guarantee his right to travel the 
streets at night without molestation—then 
he would, without question, hold law en- 
force in greater respect, help understand its 
problems and lend his support. 

But to law enforcement this fact is most 
evident: regardless of the quantity or quality 
of the tools provided by the community, they 
can become effective instruments in the de- 
fense of democratic society only in the hands 
of officers whose inner faith and integrity are 
unquestioned. Here lies the sacred respon- 
sibility of law enforcement—to build the 
men and women who are willing to work, 
live and, if necessary, die for the ideals which 
have made this Nation strong. 


FEDERAL CIVIL RIGHTS STATUTES 


All of the civil rights enjoyed by the citi- 
zens of this country are not protected by the 
Federal Government. The Constitution, in 
fact, secures relatively few rights to the indi- 
vidual. This document deals primarily with 
(1) relations between the various govern- 
mental agencies, Federal and State, and (2) 
the Government and the citizenry, rather 
than with the relations of private individuals 
to each other. 

The two principal civil rights statutes over 
which the FBI has jurisdiction are Sections 
241 and 242, Title 18, United States Code 
(Supp. 1951) These statutes are highly re- 
strictive in nature and the FBI's investiga- 
tive jurisdiction is limited. The essential 
elements of Section 241 are: 

(a) Two or more persons conspiring to in- 
jure, oppress, threaten or intimidate any citi- 
zen, 

(b) In the free exercise or enjoyment of 
any right or privilege secured to him by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, or 
because of his having exercised the same; or 


Related sections include 18 U.S.C. § 243 
(Supp. 1951) (exclusion of jurors on account 
of race or color) and 18 U.S.C. § 244 (Supp. 
1951) (discrimination against persons wear- 
ing uniform of armed services). 
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(a) Two or more persons going in disguise 
on the highway, or on the premises of an- 
other, 

(b) With intent to prevent or hirder his 
free exercise or enjoyment of any right or 
privilege so secured. 

The chief violations arising under this sec- 
tion involve involuntary servitude and slav- 
ery” and election law violations. Individ- 
uals having no law enforcement status may 
be prosecuted under this section. 

Section 242 has the following elements: 

(a) A person acting under color of any 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation or cus- 
tom 

(b) Willfully deprived, or caused to be de- 
prived from any inhabitant 

(c) Rights, privileges or immunities se- 
cured or protected by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States; or 

(a) A person acting under color of any 
law, statute, ordinance, regulation or custom 

(b) Willfully subjected, or caused to be 
subjected, any inhabitant. 

(c) To different punishment, pains or 
penalties than prescribed for the punishment 
of citizens, 

(d) On account of such inhabitant being 
an alien, or by reason of his color or race. 

This section covers duly constituted law 
enforcement officers who have deprived an 
individual of a right or privilege guaranteed 
under the Constitution or the laws of the 
United States. The gist of this offense is 
the intentional misuse of the power of public 
office. 

Upon receipt of a complaint or learning 
of a civil rights incident from any source 
indicating a possible violation of sections 
241 and 242, the FBI conducts an investiga- 
tion. If the facts so warrant, a full and com- 
plete investigation is conducted and the re- 
sults promptly furnished to the Department 
of Justice for a determination as to whether 
there will or will not be prosecutive action. 
The FBI's role is strictly investigative; to 
determine all the facts accurately, fairly, and 
promptly. 

Civil rights cases are considered of the 
greatest importance by the FBI. They are 
afforded the most expeditious, thorough, and 
meticulous attention. The FBI has con- 
ducted special civil rights schools for selected 
special agents, giving them detailed instruc- 
tions in the handling of these cases. Only 
those special agents who are experienced in 
the Bureau’s work are assigned to the investi- 
gations. A special Civil Rights Section at FBI 
headquarters carefully supervises the field’s 
work. The FBI's investigations are con- 
ducted impartially, without bias or prejudice, 
and with the most painstaking efforts to ob- 
tain all the facts. Frequently, these cases 
require extensive work, the interviewing of 
many witnesses, some of whom may be hos- 
tile, and the securing of evidence against law 
enforcement officials who have cooperated 
with the FBI in other cases. 


SECURITY INVESTIGATIONS 


Security investigations especially affect the 
FBI which is charged with a large share of 
the protection of the Nation’s internal 
security.“ 

Great interest, and most rightfully so, is 
presently being expressed about the rela- 
tion of the State and the individual in mat- 
ters of security. Communism represents a 
different kind of enemy, an enemy new in the 


1% Additional statutes: 
1588 (Supp. 1951). 

4 Additional statutes: 18 U.S.C. §§ 591-612 
(Supp. 1951). 

*The FBI does not have responsibility for 
the physical protection of the Nation’s indus- 
trial plants. The Munitions Board is respon- 
sible for formulating the policies, procedures, 
and standards from a security standpoint in 
those plants that manufacture defense 
materials. 


18 U.S.C. §§ 1581- 
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ideological patterns of human thought. The 
Nation never before has been faced with an 
external enemy of such danger. Commu- 
nism is not hostile to one sector of our so- 
ciety, but to non-Communist civilization 
itself. It would obliterate, completely and 
ruthlessly, everything we cherish. Moreover, 
it is not only an external enemy; through 
ideological infection, thousands of its agents 
have been planted in our midst. It has a 
shi ost unbelievable—way of con- 
verting individuals born, reared, and edu- 
cated in America to its fold. Not only that, 
but its converts are often difficult to identi- 
fy—lying like serpents in ambush in an in- 
dustrial firm, labor union, school, or church, 
waiting for the opportunity to strike. 

The Nation’s security is today threatened 
on the internal security front by a foe in- 
explicably deadly, employing experiences 
gained in 100 years of battle, parading under 
highly misleading disguises, and dedicated, 
as an infallible rule of conduct, to utilizing, 
whenever necessary, illegal means to gain its 
objectives. That is America’s danger. 

A free society must defend itself. Democ- 
racy is not impotent. Steps must be taken 
to defeat the enemy—no only on the battle- 
field, but here at home. The Founding 
Fathers never visualized free government's 
being betrayed by a lack of ability, enthu- 
siasm or will to defend its principles. 

The problem, therefore, is not “shall free 
government defend itself?" but “how can 
free government defend itself and still 
maintain the liberties of the individual?” 
To disregard the individual, to view him as 
meaningless and the security of the state 
as all important, is equally to betray de- 
mocracy. Free government cannot be de- 
fended by dictatorial methods—in so doing 
the defenders will devour the very thing to be 
defended. The protection of the individual 
is just as important as the safety of the state. 
Our task, in this mid-century decade, is to 
proceed along a path whereby we can achieve 
national security and yet maintain our free- 
doms. 

The FBI's responsibilities in this regard 
are based or various congressional enact- 
ments such as the espionage “ and sabotage 
statutes, the Smith Act,“ the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act ë the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950,7 rulings of the Attorney 
General and Presidential Directives. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a directive made public on 
September €, 1939, placed upon the FBI the 
duty of correlating internal security investi- 
gations. This directive called upon all law 


1362 Stat. 736 (1948), 18 U.S.C., §§ 791-797 
(Supp. 1951). 

“62 Stat. 798 (1948), 18 U.S.C. §§ 2151-2156 
(Supp. 1951). 

1554 Stat. 670 (1940), 18 U.S.C. § 2385 
(Supp. 1951). 

16 64 Stat. 399 (1950), 22 U.S.C. § 612 (Supp. 
1951). 

* Public Law No. 831, 81st Cong., 2d sess, 
ch. 1024 (Sept. 23, 1950). 

38 This Directive reads: “The Attorney Gen- 
eral has been requested by me to instruct 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice to take charge of in- 
vestigative work in matters relating to 
espionage, sabotage, and violations of neu- 
trality regulations. 

“This task must be conducted in a com- 
prehensive and effective manner on a na- 
tional basis, and all information must be 
carefully sifted out and correlated in order 
to avoid confusion and irresponsibility. 

“To this end I request all police officers, 
sheriffs, and all other law enforcement offi- 
cers in the United States promptly to turn 
over to the nearest representative of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation any information 
obtained by them relating to espionage, 
counterespionage, sabotage, subversive ac- 
3 and violations of the neutrality 
aws.” 
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enforcement agencies to furnish promptly to 
the FBI any information in their possession 
regarding espionage, sabotage, and subversive 
activities. President Truman, in a directive 
issued July 24, 1950, reemphasized this 
policy, urging all law enforcement agencies, 
patriotic organizations, and individuals to 
assist the FBI in fulfilling its responsibilities, 

In the field of internal security, the FBI's 
obligations may be divided into two major 
categories: (1) General security operations, 
which involve counterespionage, counter- 
intelligence and countersubversion. In this 
category, the FBI is responsible for the in- 
vestigation of espionage, sabotage and sub- 
versive activities. The greatest amount of 
effort, of course, has been concentrated on 
the Communist threat, especially the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. (2) Special security 
operations, which encompass, chiefly, appli- 
cant and employee investigations arising 
from congressional enactments of executive 
directives s y calling upon the FBI 
to obtain and report the facts pertaining to 
security, character and loyalty in the Gov- 
ernment service. The Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946,° the Federal employees loyalty pro- 

2# and various miscellaneous applicant 
investigations * have provided the great bulk 
of work in this field. 

The role of the FBI in security investiga- 
tions, as in criminal cases, is to adhere 
strictly to its position as a factfinding 
agency only, leaving to other legally consti- 
tuted authority the responsibility for mak- 
ing decisions as to action to be taken on the 
facts developed. The FBI does not make 
recommendations, evaluations or express 
opinions.“ Its job is solely to gather the 
facts. 

The FBI has been investigating the Com- 
munist conspiracy for many years. The 
Communist Party, U.S.A., in fact, is a state 
within a state, requiring extreme skill, pa- 
tience, and effort to penetrate. Members of 
the Communist Party have been identified, 
its activities followed,” legally admissible 
evidence secured. An individual has been 
investigated as an individual—no all-embrac- 
ing shotgun approach has been utilized. 
This has required meticulous, constant, and 
time-consuming efforts. The FBI is not in- 
terested in what an individual thinks, but 
what he does to undermine the Nation's 


1460 Stat. 755 (1946), 42 U.S.C. sec. 1801 
(Cum. Supp. 1951). Under this act the FBI 
has no responsibility for physically safe- 
guarding atomic energy installations, mate- 
rials or security data. However, it is charged 
with the investigation of alleged violations 
of the criminal provisions of the act. More- 
over, the act requires the FBI to investigate 
“the character, associations, and loyalty” of 
every Atomic Energy Commission employee 
and applicant, and any other person having 
access to restricted atomic energy data. 
The FBI furnishes factual reports to the 
Commission in cases of this type but does 
not draw conclusions or make recommenda- 
tions as to the action to be taken. 

Executive Order No. 9835, 12 Fed. Reg. 
1935 (1947). 

2 These include, among others, the follow- 
ing agencies and programs: Voice of Amer- 
ica program; European recovery program; 
International Labor Organization; and inter- 
national development program. 

22 If the FBI receives information, either of 
& criminal or subversive nature, outside the 
scope of its jurisdiction, these data are im- 
mediately transmitted to the appropriate 
local law enforcement or Government 
agency. No comment, evaluation or recom- 
mendation is made by the FBI. 

2 The FBI, of course, is responsible for in- 
telligence information and in its security 
investigations collects data of this type. If 
of interest, this information is immediately 
disseminated to other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 
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security—not in his ideas, but his deeds. A 
man may think what he desires, he may read 
what he desires, he may have faith in what 
he desires—that is his right in a democratic 
society. The FBI has no concern about his 
thoughts—only when they are translated into 
action which results in a violation of a 
Federal law over which the FBI has jurisdic- 
tion. Then the FBI will investigate. 

The FBI's investigations are purposive and 
discriminate. Before a case is opened there 
must be a specific allegation which, if proved 
true, would constitute a matter within the 
FBI's investigative jurisdiction. These in- 
vestigations are not promiscuous or designed 
to fish for information—these are the meth- 
ods of a dictatorial police intent on destroy- 
ing every vestige of freedom. The FBI oper- 
ates strictly within its investigative jurisdic- 
tion. That has been a cardinal and unalter- 
able policy since I became Director in 1924. 

The validity of the FBI’s work in the in- 
ternal security field was demonstrated by the 
conviction of the 11 members of the Com- 
munist Party’s National Board in New York 
City after a lengthy trial in October, 1949. 
This trial represented years of work, develop- 
ment of informants inside the Communist 
Party, and evidence collected on each of the 
defendants. The Government’s case stood 
the bitter attack of the Communist defense, 
which utilized every device, tactic, and meth- 
od of harassment and delay to impede the 
orderly operation of justice. 

This approach to the internal security 
problem—an objective search for the truth; 
slowly, carefully, patiently developing all the 
evidence; and handling each subject on an 
individual basis—saf civil rights. 
The blunderbuses method, shooting wildly, 
hoping that in the broadside the guilty will 
be hit, unmindful of the number of inno- 
cent injured—that method is wrong, the very 
antithesis of democratic law enforcement. 
Security investigations can be conducted 
fairly, accurately, and without hysteria. 
That is the aim of the FBI. 

For example, in the search for Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs' American contact—the man who had 
transmitted vital atomic secrets from the 
German-born scientist to the Russians— 
literally hundreds of suspects were consid- 
ered. Identifying details were few: the FBI 
possessed, in fact, only the vaguest outline 
of this mysterious espionage agent. But 
that man, somewhere in the United States, 
had to be found. The field was narrowed, 
step by step, until above all others, the 
finger of suspicion pointed to one man—a 
New York City engineer who, more than any 
other suspect, met the general physical and 
background requirements of the espionage 
contact. Pictures of the most likely sus- 
pects, including the engineer, were flown to 
England, where Dr. Fuchs was then in 
prison, The scientist rejected all photo- 
graphs except one—that of the New York 
engineer. After carefully examining the pic- 
ture, attempting to focus his memory on the 
man he had met in America, Fuchs ex- 
claimed, “I think it is the man.” 

The long search was ended—but, no, it 
had not. The New York engineer was inno- 
cent, 

The FBI's investigation kept going. 
Agents knew, despite Fuchs’ tentative iden- 
tification, that the full story was yet incom- 
plete. Literally days and weeks of intensi- 
fied effort brought forth the truth—an ob- 
scure, self-effacing Philadelphia chemist by 
the name of Harry Gold and, through him, a 
fantastic story of American betrayal, treason 
and intrigue. 

The search for the truth has no halfway 
stopping point. It must go forward to the 
final goal. 

These investigations are twofold: to pro- 
tect the national security and to preserve 
individual liberties. Harry Gold simply had 


* New York Times, Oct. 15, 1949, p. 1, col. 8. 
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to be found. What if he were still an active 
espionage agent? Who were his contacts? 
Did he have associates? The security of the 
Nation demanded that his identity be deter- 
mined. Yet, at all times, the FBI’s investi- 
gation protected the liberties of the individ- 
uals involved. The guilty party was identi- 
fied; the innocent men, like the New York 
engineer who had even been tentatively 
named by Fuchs as the culprit were exon- 
erated. Truly, this is the highest traditions 
of American democracy. 

In 1947 the FBI was given additional re- 
sponsibilities by the institution of the Fed- 
eral employees loyalty program.” The FBI 
first began conducting investigations into 
the loyalty of Federal employees in the 1942 
fiscal year when the Department of Justice 
Appropriations Act provided for the investi- 
gation of any Government employee belong- 
ing to a subversive organization or advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Similar provisions were made in 1943, but 
there was no specific appropriation in 1944. 
The Attorney General, however, instructed 
the FBI to continue this type of investiga- 
tion under the provisions of the Hatch Act 
which prohibits Federal employees member- 
ship in any organization advocating the over- 
throw of our constitutional form of govern- 
ment.” These instructions remained in ef- 
fect until the Federal employees loyalty 
program began. Executive Order 9835 was 
signed by the President on March 21, 1947.7 
On August 1, 1947, the Congress appropriated 
the funds necessary to implement the Exec- 
utive order. 

Under the order the FBI is required to 
search through its files the names and finger- 
prints of all employees and applicants for 
positions in the Government's executive 
branch and to report any information indi- 
cating disloyalty. When such information 
is disclosed by the file search, full field in- 
vestigations are conducted and complete re- 
ports submitted by the FBI. 

The FBI's role under the loyalty program 
is to report the facts to the Civil Service Com- 
mission without bias, conclusions or rec- 
ommendations. It is the responsibility of 
the employing agencies and the loyalty 
hearing boards to weigh the facts and to 
decide the proper administrative action. 
The same basic, fundamental principles of 
investigative ethics are applied by the FBI 
in loyalty investigations as in other types of 
security cases. 

The FBI operates on the highest code of 
ethics, attempting to fulfill its responsibili- 
ties yet, in every iota, respecting the civil 
rights of the individuals involved. This 
means that special agents not only observe 
the letter but also the spirit of the law, not 


Executive Order No. 9835, 12 Federal Reg- 
ister 1935 (1947). 

253 Stat. 1147 (1939), 5 U.S.C. sec. 118) 
(supp, 1951). 

* See note 25 supra. 

3 As of Jan. 31, 1952, a total of 4,130,939 
loyalty forms had been received and retained 
since the inception of the program. These 
included 1,790,313 incumbent and 2,340,626 
appointee forms. The loyalty program is in 
a current status, with only 8,249 forms on 
hand being processed. Full field investiga- 
tions have been opened on 8,513 incumbents 
with 8,435 completed, while 12,071 investiga- 
tions have been opened on appointees with 
11,322 completed. 

The Civil Service Commission has advised 
that as of December 1951, according to the 
Loyalty Review Board, the following disposi- 
tions have been made on loyalty cases involv- 
ing both incumbents and appointees: Dis- 
missed as a result of ineligible determination, 
365; persons rated eligible, 10,048; employees 
left service during investigation, 2,140; em- 
ployees left service prior to adjudication of 
cases, 2,123. 
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only the basic rights guaranteed to the indi- 
vidual by law, but also the rights implied in 
the American tradition of democracy. FBI 
agents are gentlemen at all times, conduct- 
ing themselves in a businesslike, respectful, 
and efficient manner. Their personal con- 
duct is above reproach, their characters im- 
pervious to the temptations of financial 
graft, inaccurate reporting, or deliberate 
omission of facts. They feel proud to be 
FBI agents, and wherever they may be, they 
form part of a great tradition of loyalty, 
integrity, and devotion to duty. Their ob- 
jective is to obtain the facts, and facts only. 
Promotions depend exclusively on merit, not 
on political favoritism, the friends they 
know, or the amount of derogatory infor- 
mation they unearth. They are secure in 
their jobs, not afraid of outside intimida- 
tion, threats, or fears. They can, therefore, 
concentrate on their specific task, knowing 
they will not be undercut by political bick- 
ering, personal strife, or arbitrary changes 
of policy. 

These factors make for fair and impartial 
investigations—they are the very lifeblood of 
the FBI. Special agents, moreover, in their 
investigations maintain a demeanor of con- 
duct, by their manner of asking questions, 
soliciting information, and securing evi- 
dence, which protects the character and rep- 
utation of the individual being investigated. 

For example, in conducting a loyalty of 
Government employee investigation, a neigh- 
bor or friend being interviewed will be ad- 
vised that “Under an Executive order, all 
Government employees and applicants are 
being checked as a part of the loyalty pro- 
gram. Mr. John Doe is a Government em- 
ployee (or an applicant). He is being 
checked under this program,” and no men- 
tion, either directly or indirectly, is made of 
any derogatory information, if any, in the 
possession of the agent. This protects the 
civil rights of the person involved. He is not 
slandered and maligned by unproved charges 
emanating from intemperate utterances of 
an investigator. A poorly conducted inves- 
tigation can wreak havoc with civil liberties 
and leave a trail of dishonor, innuendoes, 
and false charges. 

Of course, the investigative endeavors of 
the FBI are always under the scrutiny of 
public opinion. Individuals interviewed 
have the privilege, if they desire, to write 
the FBI or other appropriate agencies of the 
Government. The newspapers, radio, and 
television are constantly alert, as are pa- 
triotic organizations, groups, and individu- 
als, to any infringement of civil liberties. If 
an allegation is made, at any time, about 
the conduct of an FBI agent, we immedi- 
ately conduct a complete investigation. In- 
variably, the allegations have been disproved. 

In addition, as in criminal cases,” the FBI 
agent’s specialized training enables him to 
distinguish fact from rumor, to run down 
the incomplete, the half true, and the un- 
confirmed. This factor is playing a vital 
role every day in protecting civil liberties. 
Malicious gossip, idle rumor and spite com- 
plaints are detected, and, by complete and 
accurate investigation, the full and complete 
story obtained. Time after time innocent 
people, unfairly smeared or impugned, are 
exonerated. 

In one case, for example, a citizen volun- 
tarily furnished the FBI information that a 
certain individual, being considered for em- 
ployment with the Government, was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. This was a 
serious charge. The FBI's investigation, 
however, reflected nothing, except the orig- 
inal allegation, to indicate any disloyalty. 
Even the data cited by the complainant as 
proof of his charges were refuted. It was 


» During the 1951 fiscal year 97.5 percent 
of all persons brought to trial in cases in- 
vestigated by the FBI were convicted, 94.5 
percent being on pleas of guilty. 
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learned, moreover, during the investigation 
that the families of the original informant 
and the individual accused had been in- 
volved in a personal quarrel. They had 
been neighbors and as a result of a trivial 
incident considerable ill will existed. Here 
was a spite grudge, which—unless thor- 
oughly investigated—might have ruined an 
innocent man’s reputation. 

In another instance, in a loyalty of Gov- 
ernment employees case, information was 
received that a Government appointee's hus- 
band was “known to be in sympathy with 
Russia.” The original informant was inter- 
viewed. He stated that he heard this from 
Mr. X, who, when contacted, said that a 
Mr. Y had informed him and a friend that 
he had overheard the appointee’s husband 
make remarks which led him to believe that 
this person was hostile to the United States 
and sympathetic to Russia. Mr. X and his 
friend commented that they had no reason 
to question the appointee’s or her husband's 
loyalty. 

Mr. Y, upon interview, expressed the opin- 
ion that the appointee’s husband was a loyal 
American. He denied ever having told Mr. 
X or Mr. X's friend that the husband made 
un-American or pro-Russian remarks. He 
added that he had probably discussed some 
other individual and had been misunder- 
stood. Step by step, point by point, this 
allegation of disloyalty was traced and dis- 
pelled by the truth.” 

Moreover, in this connection, the confiden- 
tial nature of FBI files gives additional pro- 
tection to civil liberties. This is an 
important point. Only individuals specif- 
ically authorized by law have the right of 
access. This prevents information—some of 
which, of course, has not been confirmed or 
verified by investigation—from falling into 
the hands of unauthorized individuals who, 
through inadvertence or malice, might mis- 
use it and thereby injure innocent people or 
give rise to vigilante action by private citi- 
zens outside the orderly procedures of law. 
Data kept in the hands of trained and experi- 
enced personnel, utilized only for official 
duty, are added insurance against their per- 
version. That is why, time after time, I have 
insisted that the FBI's files be kept confiden- 
tial. The very heart of civil liberties is here 
involved. 

In addition, by keeping the FBI's files con- 
fidential, the confidence of the citizens is 
promoted. They can furnish information 
secure in the knowledge that it will be kept 
confidential, will not be allowed unfairly to 
tarnish reputations, will not be used for vigi- 
lante actions or exploited for private gain. 
A piece of information voluntarily offered by 
a private citizen may be the link to help solve 
acase. To discourage the furnishing of data 
to the FBI is to promote inefficiency, poor 
quality work, and, in the long run, to decrease 
the community’s protection. 

Public confidence in law enforcement is 
another important factor in the preserva- 
tion of civil liberties. Too often a rumor, 
an unfounded allegation, an honest mistake 
will cause private citizens, even whole com- 
munities, to agitate for vigilante action. 
During the early days of World War II, for 
example, rumors of submarine landings, sus- 
picious strangers, enemy parachute troops 
were abroad. Amid hysteria and panic, 
rumors compound, reason flees, and the law 
is trampled under foot. Within minutes, 
civil liberties, often of innocent individuals, 
may be horribly abused by private citizens, 
who, even though patriotic and well-inten- 


„The FBI Laboratory is also of great as- 
sistance in security work. In loyalty of 
Government employee cases, for example, 
handwriting experts, after carefully exam- 
ining Communist nominating petitions, 
have often determined that a signature on 
the petition was not written by the Govern- 
ment employee. 
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tioned, are highly misinformed and ill- 
advised. This type of action is abhorrent, 
the enemy of free government. Confidence 
must be placed in the American judicial sys- 
tem adequately to handle the situation. 
That is the only solution, 

There are calls today, whether from the 
misguided or from persons harboring ulte- 
rior motives, urging that the Communists 
be liquidated. “A few fast raids, a dozen 
trees and a few yards of rope—that would 
finish them off.” This is the attitude of the 
frenzied individual who, in the grip of emo- 
tion, would destroy the very freedom he is 
seeking to maintain, The Communists ad- 
mittedly are a danger, but they can be han- 
dled through the orderly operation of the 
American system of government. The con- 
fessed members of the Communist Party, 
who, at a moment’s notice, would destroy 
the Nation, must be accorded the same 
rights as any other individual, That is the 
American way. 

The FBI, in fulfilling its responsibilities, 
is respecting civil liberties. Its investiga- 
tions are being carried out with a minimum 
of manpower and financial expense." Of 
course, during recent years the FBI has in- 
creased in size. That was unavoidable. 
But yet the FBI is still a small agency. 

At the present time, for instance, there is 
one special agent for roughly 23,000 inhabi- 
tants in the United States. Or looking at 
the topic from another angle, there are ap- 
proximately 5 Communist Party members in 
the United States for every special agent 
and an estimated 50 fellow travelers. These 
figures show, in relative proportion, the size 
of the FBI in the overall governmental 
structure. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion is the FBI a vast, colossal bureau, grow- 
ing with uncontrollable speed. 

Moreover, as I have repeatedly reiterated, 
the United States has no need for a na- 
tional police agency. The present system 
of law enforcement, local, State, and Na- 
tional, working together in voluntary and 
fraternal cooperation, can fulfill its respon- 
sibilities. What is needed is not a new 
structure of law enforcement, but strength- 
ening, improving, and making more efficient 
the present arrangement. That is what in- 
telligent law enforcement officers are now 
attempting to do, and with the aid of 
America’s citizenry, it can be done. 

Law enforcement is today, in mid-20th 
century America, dedicated to fulfilling its 
sacred obligations—preserving both national 
security and personal freedom. There is no 
fixed boundary where a line can be drawn 
between the two. To achieve such a bound- 
ary is to pursue a false hope. But we in 
America, I think, can make great strides in 
finding a solution. We know that security 
and freedom cannot stand alone—one with- 
out the other is meaningless. The problem 
is not to separate them, but to weave them 
together. The law enforcement profession, 
operating as an organ of democratic society, 
is determined to do its share. 

The path will be difficult—but we can 
fervently ask, “To what greater work could 
we be called?” 


[From Reader's Digest, December 1950] 
Way I No LONGER FEAR THE FBI 


(By Morris L. Ernst) 
I still remember my start of surprise when 
I read in the paper one morning in 1939 that 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, had asked the U.S. At- 
torney General not to endorse a law that 


m During the 1951 fiscal year, the FBI's re- 
turn to the taxpayers in the form of fines, 
savings, and recoveries totaled $39,605,860. 
Renegotiation Act claims, moreover, investi- 
gated by the FBI and adjusted in favor of 
the Government totaled $57,506,930. 
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would legalize a free use of wiretapping. 
Why was Mr. Hoover opposing a law which 
would make his own work much easier? His 
own words, published soon afterward, gave 
me the answer: “I do not wish to be the head 
of an organization of potential blackmailers.” 

I had been hearing criticisms that the FBI 
was made up of “witchhunters” hounding 
loyal citizens out of their jobs on the flimsiest 
sort of rumor; that they tapped telephone 
wires indiscriminately, learning everybody's 
private business. 

Ever since I read that newspaper item I 
have been studying the FBI. I would like 
to record here what I have learned. 

As a liberal with a long record of aggressive 
fighting for the preservation of personal 
liberties, I am inclined to view all law-en- 
forcement officers with a wary eye. And not 
without reason: too many times they break 
the law in the performance of their duties. 

I grew up in New York where there was 
often a wanton disregard for the rights and 
dignity of human beings. Large numbers of 
newcomers to American freedom let the cops 
bulldoze them. In their native lands they 
had been used to police brutalities, and in 
their new home, they did not know that the 
laws protected them. 

Such disregard of individual rights, ex- 
panded on a national scale, seemed to me 
a positive danger, for national police have al- 
most invariably abused their power. It was 
therefore utterly confounding to me to dis- 
cover that our Federal police agency was do- 
ing its work with a fervid insistence on re- 
specting the rights and privileges of individ- 
uals. 


When a skeptical person like myself reads 
that of ail the trials in which the FBI was 
involved last year 97 percent ended in con- 
viction, he is likely to have cynical reserva- 
tions. And when he learns that 94 percent 
of the convictions were based on pleas of 
guilty, he is bound to ask: “How were these 
confessions obtained?” 

Nazi and Communist courts have taught 
us that a plea of guilty may prove nothing 
more than that a man’s will can be broken. 
One rarely hears such charges against the 
FBI. In our courts of appeal—where ac- 
cusations are heard of unfair treatment and 
violations of constitutional rights—the 
cares is almost never raised against the 

However, I did not rely on this indication 
alone, nor even on my study of case reports. 
I wrote articles in which I asked readers to 
send me any evidence they might have that 
the FBI had violated a person’s constitu- 
tional rights. My scoreboard shows a re- 
markable absence of such accusations. On 
the contrary, all the evidence indicates that 
the FBI as a matter of unvarying policy has 
played fair with criminals and suspects. 

This record is of profound importance be- 
cause events in recent years have brought 
the FBI into quasi-political problems. Here 
the danger to personal liberties could easily 
become acute. The necessity for inquiring 
into political activities and associations is 
a new thing in our country. We began this 
Nation with a great gamble in our hearts— 
the conviction that, if all opposing view- 
points were allowed free expression, truth 
in the end would win out. 

The progress of our country has so far jus- 
tified our forefathers’ faith in the potency 
of truth. But in the last 20 years a new 
enemy—and a complex problem—has arisen 
to confuse us. New political movements, by 
underhanded methods, seek to bypass the 
honest competition of ideas. We face an 
invisible underground where Fascists and 
Communists work furtively and zealously 
against our freedom and our ideas of de- 
cency. 

Something had to be done about that. 
and the FBI had to do it. What was its 
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task? To bring the facts up from under- 
ground so that all the people can know what 
is being plotted. 

It is natural that loyalty investigations 
should give us qualms. We shudder to au- 
thorize wiretapping and other forms of spy- 
ing. But they seem necessary if we are to 
preserve our freedom. They have been forced 
upon us by the underground. 

I am unwilling to ignore the danger of the 
Communist movement in the United States 
just because the Reds seem few in number. 
I saw my friend Jan Masaryk, Czechoslo- 
vakia’s democratic Foreign Minister, in 
Prague not long before he came to his end. 
I know intimately the story of Quisling. 
I know how helpless democratic forces can 
be, if they do not protect their people against 
the secret discipline, the abominably careful 
scheming of totalitarian minorities. 

The Communists could never win an elec- 
tion in the United States. They do not 
expect to do so. The Communist program, 
like the Ku Klux Klan, can grow only by 
stealth in dark cellers. J. Edgar Hoover was 
right when he stood firmly against a plan to 
outlaw the Communist Party when the first 
public outcry was made against the Com- 
munists. Why drive more of them under- 
ground? All that such an act could ever 
outlaw would be a name. The next day the 
same revolutionists would turn up under a 
new title. 

Until Congress is wise enough to pass laws 
which force open operation of all mass move- 
ments, we shall have to protect ourselves 
against secretly attack. We can 
bring all subversive outfits into the open by 
requiring all mass movements to report to 
the Government the essential facts about 
themselves—the names of all their officials, 
the money they take in and from whom it 
comes, and how it is spent. 

I suggest that the McCarran bill recently 
passed by Congress will not work because 
the Communists will either put their organi- 
zations underground or abandon them to 
start other organizations for the same pur- 
poses under other names. 

The requirement to disclose essential facts 
is no invasion of privacy. The President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights unanimously rec- 
ommended that such laws be passed; repre- 
sented on the committee are members of the 
AFL, the CIO, and various minority groups. 
No decent organization hesitates to identify 
itself; why should any other kind of organi- 
zation be protected? 

Even without such laws, the FBI has han- 
dled delicate problems well. On Pearl Har- 
bor Day the Bureau was able to advise the 
Attorney General of the basis for authoriz- 
ing the arrest of some 16,000 persons. A 
few of the 16,000 became my clients. I de- 
fended them before hearing boards and was 
able to help free some of them. In every 
case there were fair hearings, with every 
consideration being shown to the defense. 

And although I was the lawyer for certain 
acquitted suspects, I must admit that Mr. 
Hoover had a justification in picking up my 
clients; there was cause for suspicion, and 
no injustice was done. 

One Jewish refugee was picked up because 
she had entertained one of Hitler’s most 
potent underground spies. But it was easy 
for me to produce conclusive evidence that 
my client did not know her guest was a 
Nazi. She was set free—but the authori- 
ties had been right to bring her in for 
questioning. 

Largely as a result of the trials of Judith 
Coplon and Valentin Gubitchev, there has 
been publicity and much argument about 
“listening in,” but both sides seem to over- 
look the real purpose of FBI wiretapping and 
its actual extent. 

One of the greatest liberals said in 1941: “I 
do not believe it [wiretapping] should be 
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used to prevent domestic crimes, with pos- 
sibly one exception—kidnaping and extor- 
tion in the Federal sense. There is, how- 
ever, one field in which, given the conditions 
in the world today, wiretapping is very 
much in the public interest. This Nation 
is arming for national defense. It is the duty 
of our people to take every step to protect 
themselves. I have no compunction in say- 
ing that wiretapping should be used against 
those persons, not citizens of the United 
States, and those few citizens who are trai- 
tors to their country, who today are engaged 
in espionage or sabotage against the United 
States.” 

This statement was made by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In fact he estab- 
lished the policy which has since been ad- 
hered to by the Attorneys General. Note, 
however, that FBI agents never undertake 
wiretapping on their own authority; per- 
mission must first be obtained from the 
Attorney General. Furthermore, wiretap- 
ping evidence cannot be used in Federal 
courts. Its only value to the FBI is in 
opening up leads for inquiry. 

The loyalty-investigation program has cre- 
ated a misconception about the FBI's func- 
tion. Every American should understand 
that the FBI does not try Government em- 
ployees. It merely serves various Govern- 
ment bodies as a reporting agency. When 
a reporting agency has the power to edit, 
it can make anyone appear a devil or a hero. 
But the FBI does not edit. It gathers the 
facts about a Federal employee and turns 
over its findings to the head of the depart- 
ment. And that is all it does, or can do, ex- 
cept that it frequently is able to save a sus- 
pect in his job when rumor is doing its best 
to get him fired. J. Edgar Hoover cannot 
fire a single person. His reports do not even 
contain recommendations. The FBI turns 
in all the evidence it finds—including un- 
verified tips, rumors, gossip—everything. 
It adds comments and evaluation of their ac- 
curacy, and there its responsibility ends. 
It is up to the heads of administrative agen- 
cies to act. 

It would be folly to ignore rumors, or even 
anonymous messages; an unsigned note was 
instrumental in sending the notorious Gen- 
eral Meyers‘ to prison. Ditto for thou- 
Sands of less spectacular examples. To aban- 
don that policy would be to assign to 
Hoover's assistants the duty, and the power, 
to screen the reports. I should be very 
much disturbed if police agents were per- 
mitted to withhold evidence on their judg- 
ment of its value. Far better the present 
system: the complete reports go to the re- 
sponsible official; everything is in the dossier, 
with a careful comment on each item, 
whether it is a fact, probability, or rumor. 

In my study of the FBI it soon became 
clear that lies were being spread against it. 
For example, it has been said and printed re- 
peatedly that agents in loyalty investiga- 
tions demand to know whether a suspect 
reads certain magazines of leftist tinge. 
This charge is a lie. Whenever he hears of 
the statement being made, Hoover calls for 
the facts—and invariably everybody backs 
down. They “heard it somewhere,” they 
“can't remember where.” Directives to FBI 
agents specifically forbid such questions, un- 
less the reading matter is published by the 
Communist Party. 

Of course, some agents may blunder or 
offend. When that happens, write J. Edgar 
Hoover. He will see your complaint, and it 
will be gone into thoroughly. I have per- 
sonally checked about 100 such complaints, 
and I have yet to find one piece of evidence 
of improper questioning by agents. 


Maj. Gen. Bennett E. Meyers, former 
Air Force purchasing officer, convicted of in- 
ducing a former business associate to lie un- 
der oath about irregular war contracts in 
which Meyers was involved. 
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The real difficulty in loyalty investigations 
is that there is almost no way of proving that 
a person is a Communist. The suspect, if a 
party member would deny it. Communist 
doctrine holds that it is right and proper to 
lie and cheat. This fact makes new tech- 
niques necessary. Yet in spite of alarms and 
outcries, nothing oppressive has been done. 

It surprised me to learn that, of 2,873,180 
employees whose records were examined by 
the FBI, all but 12,825 were promptly 
cleared. This minority being further inves- 
tigated, only 230 employees were finally dis- 
missed. In 163 cases the employees appealed 
and were given their jobs back. One signifi- 
cant factor must be noted: 1,474 resigned be- 
fore their cases came up. Actually the FBI 
is now being criticized for not having found 
as many subversives as it should have. 

A real smear campaign has been carried on 
against Hoover’s work. Those who feared the 
Bureau—as I once did—will be glad to know 
the facts. The FBI is unique in the history 
of national police. It has a magnificent rec- 
ord of respect for individual freedom. It in- 
vites documented complaints against its 
agents. It has zealously tried to prevent it- 
self from violating the democratic process. 

Among liberals I am by no means alone in 
this opinion. A while ago Roger Baldwin, 
formerly director of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, wrote to J. Edgar Hoover: 

“It seems to me that your Bureau has ac- 
complished an exceedingly difficult task with 
rare judicial sense.” 

For me, that sums up the record. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Apr. 6, 
1956] 


Tue FBI's CVI RIGHTS SCHOOLS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—To help avert and correct 
civil rights abuses the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is now conducting, in coopera- 
tion with State and local police throughout 
the country, a series of specialized civil rights 
schools. It is paying dividends by way of 
deepening the understanding of the Na- 
tion’s 200,000 enforcement officers of the civil 
rights which they must help protect and 
which, in preserving law and order, they 
must not violate. 

Already this year the FBI has conducted 
day-long training schools for local police 
agencies in 175 cities. and by the end of 1956 
will have held fully 750 such schools with 
a total attendance of 100,000 officers espe- 
cially charged with civil rights responsibili- 
ties. 

The FBI reports special interest and re- 
sponsiveness through the southern and 
border States. It finds that in numerous 
instances that attitude of local police agen- 
cies in the South in the area of safeguarding 
civil rights as the laws stand, and in shun- 
ning and punishing violations by the police 
themselves, is better than in several cities in 
the North. 

The FBI, as the investigative arm of the 
U.S. Department of Justice, considers civil 
rights cases of the utmost importance and 
gives the highest priority to civil rights in- 
vestigations. Such investigations are dif- 
cult and, at times, delicate, because they re- 
quire interviewing State and local police of- 
ficers, some of whom may not be in sympathy 
with the investigation, and the obtaining of 
evidence against enforcement officials who 
have cooperated with the FBI on other mat- 
ters in the past. 

This is one of the reasons why the FBI 
is eager that State and local police fully 
understand that the FBI can intervene to 
investigate any action by the police which 
violates civil rights guaranteed under the 
Constitution. 

As a result of these schools, the FBI is 
finding that the local police are increasingly 
aware how they can do a better job in 
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safeguarding civil rights, conscious that one 
case of police abuse is “one case too many” 
and that investigation and correction are 
best for all. 

The special civil rights schools, though 
initiated by the FBI, are carried out at the 
invitation of local police and include the 
participation of local leaders of the bar and 
civic life. Local police departments are re- 
sponding beyond all hopes and attendance 
is double the expectation. 

The guiding tenets which the FBI's spe- 
cially trained instructors bring to these con- 
ferences with the local police are: 

That peace officers must know the basic 
liberties they share with other Americans. 

That they must know and act within the 
limitations to their own authority. 

That willfully depriving any person of his 
constitutional rights by public officers acting 
under the color of law is a violation of Fed- 
eral civil rights statutes—and automatically 
becomes an FBI case, 

That a single act of police brutality is a 
blow to respectable and responsible peace of- 
ficers everywhere in the United States, starts 
a chain reaction in the courts, the press, and 
among the public, makes resistance to law 
easier, enforcement of the law harder. 

The FBI's new civil rights schools are de- 
signed as a positive, forward contribution 
to help prevent law violation. They are a 
part of its cooperation with State and local 
police to make it less likely, for one thing, 
that racial controversies break into violence. 

What is encouraging its that these FBI 
schools are bringing about a new level of 
positive contributions between Federal and 
local authorities on one of the most delicate 
and critical fronts of law enforcement—the 
safeguarding of civil rights by the police and 
the safeguarding of the police from violating 
civil rights. 


THE FEDERAL ROLE IN CI. RIGHTS—II 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


It is evident that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in rendering a valuable 
and timely service in taking the initiative 
to equip the Nation's 200,000 State and local 
enforcement officers with a fuller under- 
standing of the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including the FBI's in safeguarding 
civil rights. The FBI's specialized. civil 
rights schools, which are now being con- 
ducted throughout the country, were care- 
fully worked out on a pilot project basis 
during the last 2 years. They were not re- 
lated to the public school desegregation de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, but they come 
at a time when they can do the maximum 
good in helping to hold watch over and re- 
duce civil rights incidents rendered more 
acute by the desegregation controversy. 
The FBI reports the widest responsiveness 
and cooperation by State and local law offi- 
cers. What, I think, is not generally appre- 
cited is the large responsibility which the 
Federal Government, including the FBI as 
the investigative arm of the Department 
of Justice, has as a protector of civil rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. This point 
is strongly stressed in the instruction which 
the FBI uses in the day-long seminars with 
State and local officials. It includes such 
facts as these: 

That the individual is protected against 
the Federal Government by the fifth amend- 
ment, which forbids the Federal Government 
to deprive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

That the individual is protected against 
the State governments by the 14th amend- 
ment, which forbids the States from de- 
priving any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process. 

That the function of protecting the in- 
dividual from invasion of his basic rights 
falls to the Federal Government, and es- 
pecially to the Supreme Court. 
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That while the protection of a private citl- 
zen from violation of his civil rights by 
another private citizen is the responsibility 
of State and local police, the invasion of 
basic rights by two or more private persons 
in conspiracy can make it a Federal offense. 

In all its civil rights schools, the FBI enu- 
merates the following as the principal rights 
which it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect against State invasion, and 
against interference by persons acting un- 
der the color of the law: 

1. The right to be free of illegal restraint 
of the person. 

2. The right to vote as protected by Fed- 
eral law. 

8. The right to be immune from physical 
violence applied to extract testimony or to 
compel confession of crime or alleged of- 
fenses. 

4. The right to be immune from punish- 
ment except after fair trial and conviction 
by due process. 

5. The right to be free from interference 
with the free exercise of speech, press, as- 
sembly, and religion. 

6. The right to be free from mob violence 
incited by or involying public officers, 

The FBI emphasizes that its role in in- 
vestigating civil rights violations stems from 
specific legislation as well as from the Con- 
stitution, that the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
amendments direct Congress to enforce the 
guaranties by appropriate acts, It points to 
section 242 of the Criminal Code as the 
substantive civil rights statute which re- 
quires the Federal Government to safeguard 
the rights, as secured by the Constitution 
and Congress, wherever they are violated 
by a Federal, State, or local official. 

The preliminary facts of alleged violation 
of civil rights are gathered by the FBI, then 
referred to the Criminal Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, which determines 
whether a full field investigation should be 
made. 

The FBI is finding the local police in- 
creasingly willing to have false complaints 
cleared up and real abuses exposed so they 
can be punished. 

The local law enforcement authorities 
need to realize that the FBI is simply carry- 
ing out its statutory duty in investigating 
civil rights violations the same as it does 
in investigating bank robbery or extortion 
violations. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 1, 1958. 
To All Law Enforcement Officials; 

One hundred and eighty-two years ago 
this month the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted at Philadelphia. Its great prin- 
ciples of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” are today the heart and soul of 
our Nation. 

We in law enforcement take special pride 
in this historic document. From it came the 
very foundation and reason for law enforce- 
ment. Every citizen enjoys basic rights, such 
as freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of worship. These are the rights 
for which our forefathers fought, bled, and 
died. Our sacred responsibility, as law en- 
forcement officers, is to protect these liber- 
ties. To do otherwise is to deny the very 
reason for our profession’s existence. 

Through dedicated service, devotion to 
high ideals, and self-sacrifice, American law 
enforcement has compiled a magnificent rec- 
ord of accomplishment. Often against great 
odds, such as venal politicians, low salaries, 
and public apathy, it has continually im- 
proved in efficiency, capability, and service 
to the community. Yet, all the time, it has 
remained undeviatingly loyal to the princi- 
ples of freedom and justice. This is indeed 
a tribute to our profession. 

Yet today an unscrupulous few, through 
insults and calculated distortions, would 
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besmirch and disgrace this world-renowned 
record of democratic achievement. Recently, 
loud and slanderous charges have come from 
some quarters that law enforcement is 
gravely impairing the historic liberties of the 
people. Violent and hateful words, such as 
“Gestapo,” have been hurled.as descriptions 
of our efforts. 

The testimony of American law enforce- 
ment emphatically refutes these baseless 
charges. Our record is open for all to see. 
Unlike totalitarian law enforcement, we 
have no dark corners to hide. Law en- 
forcement—local, State, and National—is 
constantly subject to the will of the 
people, exercised through the various ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial processes. 
Moreover, its jurisdiction is specifically de- 
fined by statute. Our day-to-day activities 
are under the review of the free press and 
the citizens of the community. As Ameri- 
can patriots as well as law enforcement offi- 
cers, we would have it no other way. 

These reckless charges can only undermine 
public confidence in law enforcement, weak- 
en its record of democratic achievement and 
give grist to the propaganda mills of our 
Communist enemies. There is today in 
America no danger of a national police force 
or any threat of usurpation of authority by 
law enforcement. American law enforcement 
remains loyal to the principles enunciated 
by our forefathers 182 years ago. 

Under our system of government, an indi- 
vidual has every right to speak freely. I 
thoroughly subscribe to the well-known his- 
torical expression that “I may disagree com- 
pletely with what a man says, but I will de- 
fend to the limit his right to say it.” Free 
expression is the essence of our way of life. 
This tradition must remain inviolate if we 
are to survive as a free Nation. 

Yet, in the spirit of our forefathers, I 
think potential rabble rousers should care- 
fully digest a word of wisdom from a dis- 
tinguished American, Bernard M. Baruch, 
who said: “Every man has a right to his own 
opinion, but no man has a right to be wrong 
in his facts.” To utter inaccuracies in the 
exercise of free speech is to do a grave dis- 
service to democratic society. 

The self-sacrificing efforts of thousands of 
law enforcement officers across the Nation 
are a living testimonial that they, in the 
spirit of 1776, are protecting fully our great 
heritage of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Very truly yours, 
J. EDGAR Hoover, 
Director. 


From the Reader's Digest, March 1954] 
THE FBI PROTECTS THE INNOCENT 
(By Karl Detzer) 

At 1:35 a.m. one rainy night, a policeman 
sloshing his lonely rounds through a dark 
neighborhood in a small Midwest city saw 
someone moving furtively in the shadows, 
Flashing his light, the officer recognized a 
local ne’er-do-well named Pete. 

“Where’re you going this time of night?” 
the policeman asked. 

Pete held up a newly bandaged hand. 
“Home from the doctor’s,” he said. “Cut my 
thumb on a broken window in my henhouse. 
Doc took two stitches.” 

The policeman splashed on through the 
rain. Next morning he remembered Pete 
when a merchant reported that his shop, a 
block from the scene of the encounter, had 
been burglarized. Blood smears on a broken 
pane in the back door indicated that the 
thief had cut his hand. A woman who lived 
above the shop had heard glass breaking 
about 1 o’clock, 

Pete had rung the doctor’s night bell at 
1:10. Investigation also disclosed that Pete 
and the merchant had quarreled violently 
and that Pete had boasted that he would 
“get even.” 
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To the police, the crime seemed to have 
solved itself: a suspect found near the scene 
of a burglary a few minutes after it occurred 
carried strong physical evidence of having 
committed it; he was a shoddy character, had 
a weak alibi, and the quarrel was motive 
enough to satisfy even the most skeptical 


jury. 

But Pete stubbornly stuck to his story 
about the henhouse window. The police 
checked the henhouse, found a broken pane 
with blood on it; but just when it had been 
smashed there was no way of knowing. 

However, as smart policemen all over the 
Nation do every day, the authorities called 
on the FBI for scientific aid. The doctor 
who patched up Pete’s thumb fortunately 
had saved two slivers of glass he had re- 
moved from it. The police sent them, along 
with the bloody fragments of glass from the 
shop door and the henhouse window, to the 
FBI crime laboratory in Washington. 

This evidence was studied first by the sero- 
logical section, devoted to the study of blood 
and body fluids. Chemical analysis and ex- 
amination under microscopes took several 
hours. Then the exhibits went to other sci- 
entist-investigators who specialize in identi- 
fying glass or plastics, metals, paint, or 
crockery. 

The next day the report, complete to the 
last unarguable detail, moved quickly to the 
office of FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. He 
studied it. Minutes later a teletype was 
clicking out a message to the police chief 
who was holding Pete in jail. 

“Pete is not the burglar,” was sum of it, 

He was released. For the police and dis- 
trict attorneys everywhere know that the 
Federal Crime Laboratory never guesses; it 
can prove its findings every time. 

In this case the blood on the glass slivers 
from Pete's thumb proved to be a different 
type from that left by the burglar on the 
shop door, But it was the same type found 
on the henhouse window, where Pete in- 
sisted he had cut his hand. Also, the slivers 
could not have come from the glass in the 
door; they had different compositions, den- 
sities, and optical properties. But the slivers 
did match the glass in the henhouse, 

So the convincing array of circumstantial 
evidence collapsed in the face of indisput- 
able findings by the world’s most skilled 
crime laboratory. 

The FBI, which, as every schoolboy knows, 
nearly always gets its man, is even prouder 
of the long list of innocent men it has 
cleared of suspicion. Sheriffs and city and 
State police from coast to coast have learned 
to depend on the 65 physicists, chemists, 
metallurgists, toxicologists, microscopists, 
and specialists in other fields who make up 
the scientific staff. Using a vast assortment 
of laboratory equipment, including spectro- 
graphs, an infrared spectrophotometer, 
X-rays, measuring devices that determine 
the diameter of a human hair, scales that 
weigh a fleck of dust, an electron micro- 
scope, the FBI scientists wheedle the truth 
out of a strange assortment of inanimate 
objects. 

More than 100,000 specimens a year find 
their way to FBI headquarters. Among ob- 
jects recently received for study have been a 
Mackinac trout, a cobweb, a railroad rail, a 
piece of cheese, a bone from a human elbow, 
an apple core, a chicken head, a bowling pin, 
a bear claw, a dab of peanut butter, enamel 
from a tooth, a dog’s hind leg, checks, love 
letters, a quid of tobacco, and the hair of a 
mummy. In nearly every case the scientist- 
investigators were able to dig out hidden 
facts to prove the guilt or innocence of some 
individual. 

When burglars smashed their way into a 
small Oklahoma bank one night in 1949 they 
had to content themselves with $12 in small 
change from a drawer. Bank employees re- 
membered that among the stolen coins was 
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a mutilated Roosevelt dime. Several weeks 
later a filling-station operator deposited at 
the same bank a mutilated dime which 
looked like the stolen one. Within a few 
hours the police had traced it to a young 
farmer whose story sounded more like an 
alibi than the truth. 

He admitted that he had passed the dime, 
But, he insisted, he had mutilated this coin 
Himself. Several weeks before he had stuck 
the dime into the bark of an oak tree and 
banged away at it with his .22-caliber rifle. 
After perhaps a dozen shots he had hit the 
coin, knocking a hole in one edge. Later he 
hammered it flat, used it to buy gasoline. 

He showed the police the oak tree, but the 
rough bark gave little hint of target prac- 
tice. So the officers sawed out a slab and 
mailed it to the FBI laboratory. With it 
they sent the dime and the remainder of the 
farmer's box of cartridges. 

The laboratory X-rayed the slab, found 
in it 11 bullets and 2 small metal fragments. 
Analysis showed that the bullets matched 
those in the box and that the pieces of 
metal were of the same composition as the 
damaged dime. Then one fragment was 
found to be stamped with part of the letter 
“D.” That letter was missing from the 
words “United States” on the dime. The 
FBI notified Oklahoma police that the 
farmer had been telling the truth—and an- 
other reputation was saved. 

The scientists sometimes find themselves 
protecting a known criminal, who happens 
not to be guilty of the particular crime with 
which he is charged. A forger just out of 
prison was arrested by Midwest police when 
forged checks appeared in his neighborhood. 
Victims could not identify him positively 
and he denied the charge. The FBI ex- 
amined the checks and found that for once 
he was telling the truth; another forger 
had gone to work in his neighborhood. 

In Detroit a woman was found dead with 
a pistol and what purported to be a suicide 
note beside her, addressed to her husband. 
Police questioned a maid, who confessed 
that she had written the note at the hus- 
band’s direction after he had killed his wife. 
The maid swore that she and the husband 
had plotted the murder and that for 6 
months she had practiced the dead woman's 
handwriting. Found guilty, the man had 
served 5 years of a life sentence when his 
daughter persuaded officials to submit the 
note to the FBI, together with samples of 
her mother’s writing. Experts at the labora- 
tory found many proofs that the wife actu- 
ally had written the farewell message. New 
evidence also showed that the maid, re- 
buffed by the husband, had invented the 
story of the plot for revenge. After a new 
trial the husband was freed. 

Occasionally the FBI, in proving a man 
innocent, is able to point to the guilt of 
someone else not at first suspected. When a 
North Carolina woman was found beaten to 
death in a muddy field, sheriff's officers ar- 
rested a man seen loitering nearby. He had 
no alibi, and his shoes and clothing were cov- 
ered with mud which seemed to have come 
from the murder scene. More damning was 
the fact that he wore a shirt with one button 
missing, and a button that appeared to 
match the others on his shirt had been 
picked up near the woman’s body. 

The sheriff sent the victim’s muddy cloth- 
ing and that of the suspect to the laboratory 
in Washington, together with the button 
and the fellow’s shirt. The experts there 
proved by analysis that the mud on the man’s 
clothes had come from a different field. And 
the button found near the body had not 
come from the man’s shirt. 

He was released at once. Another suspect, 
with a button missing from his shirt but 
with no mud on his newly cleaned clothing 
and shoes, was questioned. The evidence 
against him was slight until the FBI reported 
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that the threads from the button found in 
the field matched those on his shirt. 

With some exceptions the FBI can iden- 
tify from a single flake of paint the make, 
year and model of a car which has its origi- 
nal paint. Early one morning a car in a 
Pennsylvania town smashed into an alumi- 
num store front. The driver backed away 
and escaped. Later that day a local citizen 
drove downtown in his 1951 Ford sedan, with 
a front fender crumpled. Questioned by the 
police, he denied that he had been near the 
scene of the accident and said that his dam- 
aged fender was the result of running into 
a tree in his own backyard. 

The car, however, was exactly the same 
gray color as smears left on the store front. 
The police sent to the laboratory a sample 
of paint from the suspect's fender and a 
strip of paint-smeared aluminum from the 
store. The report came back promptly. A 
spectrographic test showed that the smears 
had come not from this Ford but from a 
1949 Chevrolet. 

The FBI crime laboratory, which each year 
clears scores of such innocent victims of 
circumstantial evidence or perjured testi- 
mony, was established in 1932 with a single 
scientist as staff. Planned merely as an aid 
to FBI agents in the field, it soon began to 
receive calls for help from city and State 
police. With a growing workload, the num- 
ber of scientists and technicians and the 
amount of equipment slowly were increased. 
Because it is devoted to science and never 
seeks merely to “pin a conviction” on any- 
one, it approaches each new problem with 
an open mind. Its constant search is for 
the truth, rather than for a record of con- 
victions. 

And many a grateful suspect, unjustly 
accused, has found that the truth does 
make him free. 


RUSSIAN CLAIMS OF SCIENTIFIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, not 
long ago I publicly deplored the Ameri- 
can tendency—particularly in some pub- 
lic media—to accept as gospel every Rus- 
sion pronouncement of scientific achieve- 
ment. Specifically, I was referring to 
the Soviet claim last January that their 
144-ton Mechta probe, or Lunik, came 
within 3,000 or 4,000 miles of the moon 
and then went into solar orbit. 

On the face of it, this announcement— 
which, by the way, received a great deal 
of space in our own newspapers—obliter- 
ated the significance of our Pioneer and 
Atlas successes. 

The information which I acquired in 
the course of investigating the Lunik 
story strongly indicated to me that it 
might well have been nothing more than 
another example of Soviet propaganda, 
but nevertheless effective propaganda. 

I should like to have consent to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD an ar- 
ticle which appears in the May issue of 
True magazine. It is entitled “The Big 
Red Lie.” The author is Lloyd Mallan, 
a veteran science reporter who made an 
extensive tour of Russian scientific 
facilities—before the Lunik announce- 
ment—and returned to this country con- 
vinced that the Soviets were far behind. 
Mr. Mallan maintains that the Lunik 
does not exist and never did. He fur- 
ther expresses his belief that the Rus- 
sians do not have any ICBM’s. 

The article is highly interesting. I 
believe it substantiates my contention 
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that Americans should display less gulli- 
bility about announcements from the 
Kremlin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Bic Rep LIE 
(By Lloyd Malan) 

On Friday, January 2, 1959, the Soviet 
Union announced that it had successfully 
launched a rocket toward the moon. The 
Russians also claimed that this rocket, which 
they dubbed “Lunik,” subsequently went 
into orbit around the sun. 

This was a monumental triumph of propa- 
ganda. In one shattering blow, it wiped out 
the effects on world opinion of three great 
American achievements: The two Pioneer 
rockets that had nosed farther into space 
than anything previously made by man, and 
the delicately instrumented Atlas satellite 
that had opened a new era of long-distance 
communications. The world wasagog. U.S. 
scientists writhed in chagrin and admiration. 
President Eisenhower himself, in a heroic 
show of sportsmanship, offered the Kremlin 
his genuine congratulations. 

As for me, I was stunned. 

In those first wild hours after the Russian 
announcement, I walked around in a night- 
mare. I was faced with a clearcut choice 
between two fantastic propositions. Neither 
seemed acceptable, but somehow I had to 
choose. 

The first proposition was that something 
was wrong with me, that in some unfathom- 
able way I had been led into a colossal error 
of judgment. The second proposition was, 
simply, that the Russian moon rocket did 
not exist. 

A few months before, I had traveled 14,000 
miles through Russia on a scientific report- 
ing expedition. I had talked to 24 of the 
top Soviet scientists—far more, I’m told, 
than any other Western journalist has ever 
been lucky enough to reach. I had seen 
major Soviet universities, research centers, 
observatories. Seemingly eager to have me 
take home a glowing report of their progress, 
the Russians had proudly shown me the 
cream of their technological achievements. 
I had looked and listened carefully. I had 
formed conclusions, tested them and retested 
them. 

And I had come out of Russia with the 
dead, flat certainty that the United States 
was immeasurably far ahead in space tech- 
nology—that, for one thing, Russia had no 
effective intercontinental ballistic missile; 
and that, for another, the United States 
would beat Russia to the moon without half 


trying. 

But here I stood on the evening of January 
2, Russia’s epic announcement ringing loudly 
and mockingly in my ears. I poured myself 
a drink and sat down. I combed back 
through the notes and tape recordings and 
photographs and memories of my Russian 
jomney. But no matter how I sifted and 
reevaluated, I couldn’t make it add up. 
Everything Id seen and heard in Russia 
argued against the alleged fact of Lunik. 
The scientific community which I had stud- 
ied in that enigmatic land was not capable— 
simply not capable—of producing any such 
thing. 

It was a hard concept to grasp, both intel- 
lectually and emotionally. But this was it: 
The Russians did not fire a rocket past the 
moon on January 2, 1959. If they fired any- 
thing, it failed to reach the distances 
achieved by the U.S. Pioneers. The Lunik, 
in short, was a cooly insolent, magnificent, 
international hoax. 

I couldn't just let the incredible thought 
ferment in my brain, of course. I went to 
Washington, talked with military men and 
intelligence officers in the Pentagon. I vis- 
ited Project Space Track, the Air Force in- 
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stallation in Massachusetts that collects and 
correlates tracking data from all over the 
free world. I telephoned major tracking 
stations. I talked with scientists. 

Not one of them would make the flat state- 
ment that he had heard a signal from Lunik. 
Officially, the United States was acknowl- 
edging the existence of Lunik. Unofficially 
and privately, the wet cold edge of doubt 
was beginning to seep into some clever 
minds. 

Slowly this doubt emerged into the open. 
Puzzled little essays began to appear in 
newspapers. Syndicated columnist Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., for instance, wrote on January 21 
that intelligence sources were questioning 
Russia’s veracity. An editor of the magazine 
Electronic News ran an exhaustive probe of 
the affair through correspondents around the 
world, ended convinced that no Lunik exists. 
He couldn't print his conviction, however; 
his publisher feared repercussions, ordered 
merely another vaguely puzzled essay. 

These men are on the trail of the big Red 
lie, but unfortunately they must piece the 
story together from shadows on this side of 
the Iron Curtain. There is virtually no more 
chance of getting any useful leads inside 
Russia, for the Kremlin is now undoubtedly 
on guard to protect its lie. I was lucky 
enough, though, to get the story before 
Lunik. I saw Russia and talked to Russian 
scientists at a time when there was no Lunik 
hoax to protect. 

In my notes and pictures and tape record- 
ings there is, I submit, solid evidence that no 
such sun-orbiting rocket—and no effective 
Russian ICBM—could or does exist. 

I arrived in Russia 1 year ago this month. 
In my luggage were letters to top Soviet 
scientists from their counterparts in U.S. 
sclence—men such as physicist Dr. S. Fred 
Singer, of the University of Maryland, the 
man who first seriously proposed an earth 
satellite and showed that the idea was feasi- 
ble. These letters asked the Russians to 
cooperate with me, identified me as a trained 
scientific observer and author of scientific 
books, and stated my mission as that of 
bringing home an objective and, presumably, 
flattering report on the state of Soviet sci- 
ence. 

The whole idea of this mission sat well 
with the Russians, for they are politically 
committed to brag. To a huge extent, the 
success of communism depends on the suc- 
cess of Communist propaganda in 
the world’s admiration. From Premier 
Khrushchev down to the lowliest newspaper 
hack, Russians lose no opportunity to tell 
the world of their every achievement. I fit- 
ted into this effort very nicely. Here I was: 
an American science journalist, all starry 
eyed, eager to add my voice to the 
chorus. I really was. As I entered Russia 
that spring, I was fully prepared to be over- 
whelmed by an impression of tremendous 
technological progress. 

I let the Russians know this, and they 
welcomed me. I have no other explanation 
for the fact that I was allowed to talk 
with so many key scientists, to see so much 
of what previously had been obscured. 
American news correspondents whom I met 
in Moscow gaped in disbelief when I showed 
them the list of Russians I planned to inter- 
view. They told me that they rarely, if ever, 
get to see a Soviet scientist of any note. Most 
of their science news is spooned out to them 
by Soviet press bureaus. It isn’t hard to 
guess why: these are hard-digging reporters, 
and the Kremlin fears them. I, on the other 
hand, was billed as a man so full of awe and 
admiration that I’d swallow whatever was 
handed me. 

Intourist, the Soviet Government travel 
bureau, assigned an intelligent, moderately 
pretty girl named Natasha as my interpreter 
and guide. I told her that the first man I 
wanted to see was Prof. Leonid Sedov, head 
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of the Permanent Interdepartment Com- 
mission on Interplanetary Communications 
~ space travel) of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences. As over-all boss of the Russian 
space program, Sedov had two things that I 
needed badly: (1) the locations and phone 
numbers of other t scientists, 
and (2) the power to help me, or not help 
me, get in touch with them. There are no 
phone books available to the public in Rus- 
sia, and it is very, very hard to track down 
key men without help. Hard? Impossible. 

Sedov, a big man with thick rimless 
glasses, was as obliging as a salesman with a 
hot prospect. I asked if I could look in on 
key research projects. Of course I could. 
Could I interview people working in the 
space program? Certainly. Could I photo- 
graph rockets? Sure thing. I handed him 
& list of the top men I hoped to visit. Would 
he tell me where these people were and 
smooth the way for me to see them? He 
nodded amicably, jotting reminders to him- 
self in a notebook. It could all be arranged. 
No problem. 

Obviously, then, the Russians intended to 
show me things, send me reeling back to my 
hotel dazzled by scenes of mighty rockets 
and pioneering experiments. Mentally, I 
shrugged. It was an acceptable bargain. If 
they wanted to put on a show for me, I'd 
give it honest reviews when I got home. 

But almost as soon as the curtain went up, 
I sensed that something was wrong. 

One of my key interviews was with a man 
who, as far as I know, had never before 
talked with a Western reporter: Prof. Gleb 
Chebotarev, director of the Institute of Theo- 
retical Astronomy in Leningrad. Chebotarev 
is one of Russia's top mathematical 
astronomers. In the months before I'd come 
to Russia, he had been widely touted in the 
Soviet press as the head of Project Boom- 
erang, a planned effort to send a rocket 
around the moon. According to these re- 
ports, Project Boomerang was well along; 
the Russian moon rocket would be launched 
quite soon. 

Chebotarev was a bespectacled, amiable, 
middle-aged man; he looked the way astron- 
omers look in the movies. I asked him how 
close his project was to its goal. 

He shrugged. “I cannot say,” he said. “I 
have not yet been approached by the engi- 
neers.” 

Trying not to look startled, I asked: “At 
any rate, your project is being seriously con- 
sidered for future use?” 

“Right now this is only theoretical work.” 

“You mean to say that no engineers have 
read your calculations and at least com- 
mented on them?” 

Chebotarev smiled. 
have not let me know. 
believe in my sanity.” 

It was a shock. All along, I'd pictured 
the Boomerang project as a missile center 
alive with busy men, designs being drawn, 
components arriving, maybe a launching pad 
being made ready. Instead, it turned out to 
be a middle-aged professor in an ivory tower. 
The propagandists had grabbed a little weed 
of fact, held a magnifying glass up to it and 
made it look like a tall tree. 

I was badly shaken, but I tried to hide it. 
I went on with more questions. Before 
coming to talk with Chebotarev I'd read over 
some newspaper clippings on him, and I now 
remembered a fragment from the New York 
Times. The Times was quoting from a 
Moscow News story on Boomerang: “The 
increase of a rocket's speed from the 18,000 
m.p.h. already achieved (by the sputniks) 
to 25,000 m.p.h. so that it can escape the 
earth’s gravitational pull is ‘perfectly possi- 
ble at the present stage of technical develop- 
ment.’ “ 

I asked Chebotarev about the problem of 
speed. Said he: “It will be a very great jump 
from 8 to 11 kilometers a second. I do not 
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know when it will be possible for them to 
do it.” 

Another shock. I sat there and looked at 
Chebotarev, trying to figure it out. He 
wasn’t lying tome. Why should he? When 
the whole Communist propaganda machine 
was bragging raucously about the 
moon shot, why should this one scientist 
suddenly try to play it down? If he was 
going to lie, he'd have lied in the other 
direction; he'd have told me how the rocket 
was poised and ready to shoot. 

I could only conclude he was telling the 
truth as he Knew it. He was & scientist. 
Scientists are rigorously trained against fall- 
ing into the trap of exaggeration; they make 
statements cautiously. They know that, in 
their business, a man’s professional reputa- 
tion can collapse overnight if he’s caught 
saying misleading things about his work. 

Then I wondered: wouldn't Sedov have 
foreseen this? Sedov, or whoever else was 
masterminding my journey? Wouldn't he 
have realized that, in sending me to see 
scientists, he was sending me to see the 
truth? Maybe not. Maybe he believed the 
propaganda himself, or maybe he felt certain 
that the scientists, being Russians, would 
loyally back up the Big Red Lie. 

Or maybe, I thought, maybe there’s a moon 
shot under wraps somewhere, and Chebo- 
tarev just doesn’t know about it. But this 
didn’t stand up. One of Russia’s top astron- 
omers, & well-known expert in celestial 
mechanics, kept in the dark about Soviet 
space activities? 

I put out another probe. I remembered 
reading an article in Znaniye-Sila (transla- 
tion: Knowledge is Power), a leading Soviet 
science magazine. The article dealt with 
Chebotarev's lab and it said in part: “By 
means of huge automatic computing ma- 
chines, this Institute is engaged in calculat- 
ing the precise movements of the earth, 
moon, and planets .. .” 

I said to Chebotarev: “Perhaps you can 
give me some information regarding your 
electronic computers?” 

Chebotarev said: “I am not acquainted 
with these machines. In my kind of work 
the electronic machines are not needed. All 
my calculations are made by another profes- 
sor with the help of small electrical calcula- 
tors.” 

It was unbelievable. Not Znaniye-Sila’s 
exaggeration, which was remarkable enough, 
but the fact itself. In the U.S. today, elec- 
tronic computers are 100% essential both to 
theoretical astronomy and to the nuts-and- 
bolts work of space travel. Even small re- 
search shops use computers—scramble for 
them, rent them part-time when there’s no 
other way to get them. Yet one of Russia’s 
best astro-physicists is “not acquainted with 
these machines.” 

I wanted to read more about Soviet com- 
puters. I knew that a good place to do so 
was as Moscow’s Technical Bookstore, the 
one place in the city where scientists, techni- 
cal people and students can buy their 
specialized books. In this store, I reasoned, 
I'd find descriptions of the most up-to-date 
Soviet equipment. 

I sneaked in without Natasha, for I didn't 
want to give her too many clues to the direc- 
tion of my thinking. I have only a minimum 
knowledge of the Russian language, but 
mathematical and scientific symbols—and, 
of course, pictures—know no language bar- 
riers. In books with 1957 and 1958 publica- 
tion dates, I found diagrams and photos of 
primitive electronic machines such as those 
used in America back in the early 1950's. 
In the fast-moving computer business, six or 
seven years add up toa long time. Compared 
to what IBM and Remington Rand are pro- 
ducing today, those old machines were slow, 
not very versatile, and hounded by frequent 
breakdowns. I got the definite impression— 
and Chebotarev’s statement backed me up— 
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that even these machines were not used 
widely in Russia. 

Maybe Russia is keeping its new com- 
puters under wraps, I thought. But this 
didn’t make much sense. Keep them from 
Chebotarev? Keep them from the Technical 
Bookstore? 

I was deeply puzzled. Without high-speed 
computers, you can’t advance very fast in 
space technology. Maybe you can slam a 
satellite into a half-baked orbit by bolting a 
few big rockets together, aiming them at the 
sky, and hoping. But you can’t quickly 
progress from there to the delicately instru- 
mented, perfectly controlled craft that will 
land on the moon or pass close to it. You 
can’t quickly progress to new, more power- 
ful kinds of propulsion. Millions upon mil- 
lions of calculations are necessary. Take 
nuclear propulsion. Both IBM and Rem- 
ington Rand are now building for the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission machines that 
will multiply a pair of 15-digit numbers in 
millionths of a second. These machines will 
do as much work in a day as the fastest 
existing computers can do in a month— 
and even so, says AEC, don’t expect results 
too soon. 

Next, I went to Moscow’s Polytechnic Mu- 
seum, the most important scientific show- 
place in Russia. In a special room devoted 
to progress in electronics, I found a com- 
puter that U.S. scientists would not have 
been very proud of even back in 1952. This 
was the Polytechnic Museum, an institution 
designed for showing off. Could I assume 
this backward machine was an example of 
Russia's best? 

I was reminded of the time a year or 
two back when a Russian magazine pub- 
lished a picture of a Univac, with Reming- 
ton Rand’s label blacked out and a caption 
proudly referring to Soviet progress in elec- 
tronic brains. 

The thing that impressed me most at the 
museum was something that wasn’t there: 
miniaturization. In space flight, where 
every ounce of weight counts, you must build 
microscopically small. You must have tiny 
sensing devices, a tiny computer, tiny navi- 
gation and control equipment. Without 
such miniaturized innards, the U.S. Atlas 
missile, for instance, would not be able to 
guide itself through space and land on a 
target 6,000 miles away. That’s controlled 
space flight, necessary either for an ICBM 
or a trip to the moon. 

At the museum, where the pride of Soviet 
science is displayed, I saw no evidence of 
miniaturization. The smallest vacuum tubes 
on display were bulky compared to what's 
turned out in the United States, Germany, 
England and Japan. The Russians are 
known to make transistors, tiny gadgets that 
can do the work of big vacuum tubes in 
certain uses, but none were on display. 
From this and from subsequent reading and 
looking, I got the impression that Russians 
don’t consider miniaturization an important 
kind of progress. 

They admire bigness. Premier Khrushchev 
is fond of referring to the U.S. Vanguard 
satellite as the “Grapefruitnik.” He alludes 
to the greater size of the sputniks. What 
he doesn’t say is that the Vanguard space- 
ball is evidence of a much more sophisticated 
technology, a much firmer mastery of minia- 
turization. The Vanguard was guided into 
an orbit so stable that it'll be up there for 
a good two centuries. Sputniks I and II had 
remarkably unstable orbits, indicating that 
they weren’t guided but merely thrown al- 
most haphazardly into space. 

In fact, Dr. I. M. Levitt, director of the 
Fels Planetarium in Philadelphia, took the 
sputniks’ faulty orbits alone as evidence 
that the Kremlin has no ICBM, no really 
accurate guidance system, 

The sputniks are big. Could the reason 
be that Russian engineers don’t know how 
to build electronic equipment small? U.S. 
scientists have grumbled that Russia hasn't 
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published much data collected by the sput- 
niks. Could it be that there is no data— 
no fine enough instruments aboard to col- 
lect it? Even the instruments that are 
aboard seem inferior. The monster Sput- 
nik III's signals have always been so weak 
that only the most sensitive receiving equip- 
ment can detect them. Tiny Vanguard, less 
than a thousandth as big, comes in loud 
and clear. 

I came out of the museum with my head 
spinning. Over a quite cup of bad Soviet 
coffee, I tried to reconcile what I had seen 
and heard with the picture of Russia that 
I'd carried into the country. The whole 
progress of world affairs in the past 10 years 
had been shaped, to a big extent by the 
belief that Russia was developing ICBM's, 
fearsome weapons that could break up New 
York and San Francisco and Detroit in one 
colossal attack. Were these terrifying things 
nothing, after all, but figments of some- 
body’s imagination. 

No, I told myself. You're going too far 
on too little evidence. Surely before long, 
they'll show you some instruments that'll 
knock your eye out. 

I went to see Alla Massevich, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Astronomical Council of the 
Academy of Sciences. She heads Russia’s 
optical tracking network. A Red News- 
paper had said that sputniks and lunik 
were tracked by “specially built scientific sta- 
tions equipped with a great number of 
radio technical and optical instruments.” 
This is a field in which I have real inter- 
est and knowledge and I was anxious to 
talk to this celebrated woman astrophysicist. 
Accurate tracking is a must, you need to 
know exactly how your spacecraft behave in 
flight in order to improve them. And for 
accurate tracking, you need extremely fine, 
superfast cameras, radiotelescopes, and oth- 
er very precise equipment. 

Alla Massevich took me up on the roof 
of the Sternberg Astronomical Institute. 
“We have 25 tracking stations like this at 
universities and observatories all across Rus- 
sia,” she told me, proudly. 

The major piece of equipment was an 
ordinary Red air force aerial reconnaissance 
camera, adapted for its new spacetrack 
job. It was of World War II vintage. Sure, 
it was a good, serviceable camera—but if you 
tried to sell it at Cape Canaveral, they'd 
laugh at you. In fact, Edmund Scientific 
Co. of Barrington, N.J., will sell you a war- 
surplus American aerial camera of the same 
type for under $80. 

I asked Alla Massevich whether Russia’s 
other tracking stations had the same equip- 
ment. Shesaid they had. Allofthem? Yes. 
Later in my trip, I verified this by visits to 
the key optical teaching stations. I also 
talked to a scientist who was starting to 
develop more accurate space-tracking cam- 
erias. But his project had hardly got off the 
ground. 

It was all very hard to believe. The whole 
thing had the air of a last minute scramble 
to throw a tracking network together with 
whatever equipment happened to be lying 
around loose. In the United States, scien- 
tists had planned ahead. The Navy had 
gone to Perkin-Elmer Corp. more than a 
year before the first satellites were due to 
be launched, and had ordered special track- 
ing cameras built at a cost of some $100,- 
000 each. These cameras were not just set 
up wherever universities and observatories 
chanced to be, but were very carefully 
spotted across the Northern and Southern 
Hemispheres for the best possible tracking 
effectiveness. 

Well, I thought, maybe the Russians de- 
pend on radio and radar more than optical 
tracking. I asked Dr. Massevich about this. 
Said she: “We have amateur radio en- 
thusiasts all over Russia. They collect this 
information for us.” 

I pressed her further on the point, later 
asked other scientists about it. Crazy as it 
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seemed, that is the way it was, this huge, 
science mundel nation depended on hams 
to keep track of the satellites’ signals. The 
United States welcomes hams tracking re- 
ports, but there are not enough for the pre- 
cise measurements demanded by an ad- 
vanced space technology. In the American 
space program, official, professionally 
manned radio tracking posts are located at 
carefully picked spots on the map. 

I remembered something about the sput- 
niks., Instead of broadcasting on the high 
frequency bands originally agreed on by In- 
ternational Geophysical Year scientists, the 
Russian moons came in on low frequencies— 
the frequencies allotted by worldwide con- 
vention to hams. This surprised and puz- 
zled the West. Maybe, I now thought, the 
reason was simply that Russia didn’t have 
enough of the more critical, harder-to-build 
high frequency equipment. Maybe Russia 
had to depend on ham receivers because 
nothing else was available. 

I also remembered something else. Some 
3 months after Sputnik I was launched, 
the Russians lost track of it. An official 
announcement from Moscow said that it 
had burned to nothing in the atmosphere. 
This revealed much about the precision of 
Russian tracking equipment. Eight days 
later, astronomers at Ohio State University’s 
Radio Observatory were still tracking the 
fragments of Sputnik I that remained in 
orbit. 

My whole concept of Russia was turning 
upside-down, and it turned a little more 
with each scientist I questioned, I went to 
see Prof. Alexander Mikhailov, director of 
the Pulkovo Observatory at Leningrad. A 
big front-page story in the Moscow News 
had startled Western astronomers with this 
statement: 

“The biggest telescope in the world, with 
a 6-meter (236-inch) diameter reflector, 
is being built in the Soviet Union. The de- 
signing of such an astronomical instrument 
is a very complex technical problem * * * 
It took 10 years to build a similar telescope 
with a 5-meter reflector in the United 
States * . The new instrument will help 
astronomers in their observations of arti- 
ficial satellites and interplanetary rockets 
which may soon fly around the moon, to 
Venus and Mars.” 

That's a whopping big statement. In one 
blow, it (1) sneers at the present world’s 
largest (200-inch) scope, at Mount Palomar, 
Calif., (2) establishes Russia as a nation 
with superb technical skills, and (3) hints 
at an ambitious space program. I was eager 
to hear more about this new giant telescope. 
I asked Mikhailov for details. 

“That telescope will take 10 or 15 years 
to make,” he said. “The construction has 
not yet begun.” 

I asked him for details on the design. 
There weren’t any. “It is not yet decided 
what kind of mount it will have,” Mi- 
khailov said. “We do not know yet where 
it will be installed.” 

In other words, the telescope that was 
“being built” hadn’t even been designed. 
About all that had happened, apparently, 
was that somebody had decided it would 
be nice to have such a telescope some day. 
Once again, the weed of fact and the magni- 
fying glass. 

This was how the big Red lie was built, 
I refiected. It was cumulative; each lie sup- 
ported a complex of others. Having believed 
other Russian exaggerations about their 
technical progress, the West was ready to 
believe the giant telescope story. And, be- 
lieving that, it now stood ready to swallow 
still more. 

I tried to get an interview with Prof. Viktor 
Zhdanov, Russia’s Deputy Commissioner of 
Public Health. He had been quoted in the 
Soviet press as a space physiologist. He was 
said to be studying problems of human sur- 
vival as these might be posed by viruses in 
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space during interplanetary flight. He 
turned me down. “I do not have connec- 
tions in these fields,” he said. 

I had a long session with Professors Yury 
Pobedonostev and Kiril Stanyukovich, both 
key scientists in the Soviet space program. 
One topic I had on my mind was inertial 
navigation, an important technique used in 
guiding U.S. rockets and missiles. I was fair- 
ly sure by now that Russia had not mastered 
the technique, for it requires a miniature 
computer and other kinds of high-grade 
electronic engineering. But I asked any- 
way. 

I was right. “Some work in this field has 
been done,” Stanyukovich told me. “But it 
is all theoretical so far.” 

I turned to another topic. The Soviet 
press had made much of Russia’s intensive 
program to send men up in satellites and 
out to the moon. I asked about pressure 
suits, the kind that would be used by men 
in outer space. 

Said Pobedonostev: “We will develop such 
suits when we need them.” 

Here it was again: the apparent unwill- 
ingness or inability of Russian space offi- 
cials to plan ahead. In the United States, 
pressure suits are the subject of elaborate 
and determined research, and have been 
for a good 15 years. Both the Air Force and 
the Navy have already developed operation- 
al pressure suits. 

I asked: “Are you working toward manned 
space flight?” 

“Yes,” said Pobedonostev. 

“Then you must have rocket-powered air- 
craft?” 

“We have jets.” 

“No—I mean pure rocket-powered aircraft 
such as the American Bell XI series.” 

“We do not believe in such aircraft.” 

I stared. The rocket plane, capable of 
climbing over the top layers of atmosphere, is 
an essential experimental tool for manned 
space flight. It trains pilots in the art of 
fiying through a vacuum, gives space physiol- 
ogists priceless information on medical prob- 
lems involved. It’s the forerunner of the 
true spaceship, the logical stepping stone to 
interplanetary travel. I pointed this out. 

“Such flying,” said Stanyukovich, “is much 
too risky.” 

I asked what Russia was doing about space 
medicine, in that case. 

“We make use of dogs,” Pobedonostev re- 
plied. “The dogs will lead to the time when 
we can use men. One cannot know where he 
is going until he gets there.” 

“But if you don’t know where you're going 
until you get there,” I pointed out, “then you 
must take risks. You claimed rocket air- 
craft are too risky, but aren't such risks nec- 
essary for achieving space flight?” 

Stanyukovich suddenly exploded with 
anger. He and Pobedonostev held a heated 
argument in Russian, which Natasha didn’t 
translate for me. Obviously, I'd touched a 
tender spot. Despite all the bragging, Soviet 
Russia was a long, long way from landing a 
man on the moon. Matter of fact, there 
seemed to be no organized, long-range pro- 

at all for any such purpose, 

Bit by bit, my picture of the Russian space 
and missile program was fitting together. 
The program, it turned out, was more noise 
It was a superb example of 
the propagandist’s art. 

I went on probing. I dropped in on 
Znaniye-Sila, the science e. Among 
the photographs that the editor proudly 
pulled out of his files for me was one of a 
radar-optical camera. It had a caption 
subtly leading the reader to believe the in- 
strument was of Russian make. I knew þet- 
ter. I'd helped take the photo myself 4 years 
before, at the White Sands Proving Ground 
in New Mexico. 

Academician Sedov, who had promised me 
the world when I started out, now seemed to 
have changed his mind. He'd disappeared, 
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leaving me to shift for myself. I was getting 
nervous. More than once, I thought I was 
being spied upon—and whether it was just 
nerves or the real thing, it was enough to 
worry me seriously. I was also worried about 
my photographs and film, my tape recordings, 
my notes. I began to think of ways to get 
them out of there safely. 

It was time to go home. The film and 
tapes were a real problem. By Soviet law, I 
was supposed to submit them to the Govern- 
ment for review before taking them out of 
the country. But if I did so, I felt, I'd be 
unlikely ever to see them again. 

I put the tapes, photos, and film on the 
bottom of a large suitcase, surrounded them 
with socks, covered them with a layer of 
shirts. On top of the shirts I put a row of 
scientific and technical books that had been 
autographed for me by their authors—big 
men like Podedonostev and Chebotarev. 

I walked up to the baggage inspector at 
the Moscow Airport and handed him the hot 
suitcase first. Then I held my breath. 

He lifted the lid. A frown crossed his face 
when he saw the books’ titles—all severely 
technical. Brows knit, he picked up one of 
the books, flipped through it. He looked at 
me, then back at the book. He seemed to 
be wondering whether it was all right to 
allow such books out of the country. It was, 
of course, but now I'd made him suspicious 
and alert. 

Finally he saw the flyleaf and the auto- 
graph. His eyes widened. He looked at the 
other books’ flyleafs. His hand wandered 
over the layer of shirts. He was going to 
lift them up. I thought: I’m finished. 

Then he pushed the suitcase at me. I'd 
made it. 

In West Germany, I was questioned about 
what I'd seen by US. intelligence agents. 
Eventually I got home. The American pic- 
ture of Russia hadn’t changed much since 
I'd left. There was still fright in the air. 
Russia was dangerous, they said. Russia 
claimed to have intercontinental missiles 
that could cripple America in one crushing 
blow. Russia would soon have armed satel- 
lites and a base on the moon. Russia would 
control space and all earth beneath. 

This wasn’t the Russia I knew. 

The Russia I knew was not capable of de- 
signing or building an effective interconti- 
nental missile—or, indeed, any long-range 
rocket that would know where it was going 
before it got there. This Russia was a good 
20 years behind the United States in space 
technology. It had little more hope of con- 
trolling space than did the Principality of 
Monaco. If it was ever foolhardy enough to 
start a war, the Strategic Air Command 
would destroy it as a nation in 1 week. 

Then the Soviet Union announced Lunik, 
You may how it hit me. Only by 
an incredible freak of luck could a Russian 
rocket have turned in any such performance. 
A moon shot predicates the existence of 
highly sophisticated computers, clever min- 
iaturization, precise tracking, fine guidance, 
high-grade electronics, These things were 
not available to the scientists who allegedly 
built Lunik. A moon shot must also be 
planned very carefully in advance. No such 
plan existed when I was in Russia half a 
year before. One lonely professor was mull- 
ing over the idea. No one else seemed ac- 
tively interested. 

Lunik had to be a hoax. I was almost 
certain of it. I started to check around. 
By the time I finished, I was 100 percent cer- 
tain. 


The first new clue I got came, paradoxi- 
cally, from a phone call that didn’t go 
The Lunik announcement reached 

the United States on a Friday evening. On 
Saturday I placed a call to Ohio State’s Ra- 
dio Observatory to find out whether any 
signals had actually been heard from Lunik. 
The switchboard operator told me that the 
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astronomers had closed shop for the New 
Year's holiday weekend. 

Sure, I thought. If I wanted to perpe- 
trate a space hoax, when would I do it? 
Over a holiday weekend, when the Western 
World was relaxed. 

On Monday, the Kremlin announced that 
Lunik’s radio transmitters had gone dead as 
it passed the moon and headed into an orbit 
around the sun. Thus, all contact with the 
rocket—and all hope of proving or disproving 
its existence—was thenceforth and forever 
lost. Convenient. A little too convenient, 
perhaps. Two months later the successful 
U.S. space probe, Pioneer IV, kept transmit- 
ting useful data on three channels until it 
was almost half a million miles away. 

When I finally got in touch with the 
Ohio State people and other tracking sta- 
tions, a provocative new fact came to light: 
nobody, absolutely nobody, had received a 
signal that he could identify with certainty 
as coming from Lunik. 

The Russians claimed that, on their re- 
ceivers, signals were coming in clear as bells 
on all four of Lunik’s announced radio fre- 
quencies. No one else had any luck, al- 
though trackers throughout the world had 
picked up Sputniks, U.S. satellites and moon 
probes—including, later, Pioneer IV. The 
huge radio telescope at Jodrell Bank, Eng- 
land, which later followed out beyond 
400,000 miles, and which detects radio im- 
pulses from galaxies thousands of trillions 
of miles away, scanned the skies for 18 
hours without finding a trace of Lunik, Prof. 
Bernard Lovell, Jodrell Bank’s director, was 
quoted by the New York Daily News in 
March as speculating that “the whole story 
may have been a Russian propaganda hoax.” 

Other trackers around the world had 
doubts, too. Drs, Nakada and Takeuchi, top 
Japanese tracking scientists who had caught 
signals from all other space vehicles, de- 
tected nothing from Lunik. “We have to 
rely on the Russians’ claims,” they told 
Astronautics, official publication of the 
American Rocket Society. “We cannot ac- 
knowledge the existence of the rocket on the 
basis of our own findings.“ 

According to George Grammer, official of 
the American Radio Relay League, the search 
the Lunik was “a complete negative as far as 
we're concerned.” The ARRL has 90,000 
members throughout the world, and hun- 
dreds of them reported picking up each 
United States and Russian satellite. But 
only one report came in on Lunik. The 
ARRL is now sure the signals described in 
this report came from Sputnik III. 

I checked with military and intelligence 
men to find out what they thought. They 
were wary; I sensed that they wanted to keep 
their doubts to themselves. But the doubts 
were real. One Pentagon general told me: 
“Yes, it could have been a hoax. There's at 
least one other case where we know were 
doing the same thing.” He wouldn’t elab- 
orate. There was a good deal of embar- 
rassment in the air. Another general smiled 
enigmatically. “Even if I knew,” he said, 
“I wouldn’t tell you.” I guessed that he 
knew. 

The embarrassment seemed to stem partly 
from the fact that President Eisenhower had 
publicly congratulated the Russians. He'd 
look silly, the feeling ran, if he now had to 
retract his words. But still the doubts piled 
up in secret. I was amused to notice that it 
took weeks for any of this to leak into the 
newspapers. On January 21, Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., wrote in his column: “Allen Dulles, chief 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, reported 
ruefully to a secret session of Senators and 
Representatives that all evidence indicates 
the missile never went beyond the general 
vicinity of the moon, if, indeed, it got that 
far.” Shortly afterward, the Defense De- 
partment slammed a security lid on all in- 
formation about Lunik, and the papers lapsed 
into silence on the subject. 
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But the doubts and puzzlement continued. 
I talked with John T. Mengel, director of the 
Tracking and Guidance Section of Project 
Vanguard. He told me that, theoretically, 
the skin temperature of a rocket or other 
body in sunlight should grow hotter as it 
moves away from the earth. Thus, the Lunik 
on its sun-bathed way to the moon should 
have reported considerably higher tempera- 
tures than does the Vanguard satellite, which 
never goes farther from the earth than 2,460 
miles. But the people who invented Lunik 
apparently didn’t know about this. An early 
report from Tass, the Soviet news agency, 
boasted that Lunik was 130,000 miles from 
the earth and stated that its skin tempera- 
ture was 59° to 68° F. In months when the 
Vanguard is in sunlight all the way around 
its orbit, its skin temperature goes up near 
150°. 

To bolster their lie, the Russians released 
what they said was a photograph of Lunik 
before launching. At least two things about 
this picture made it suspect. First, it was 
very crudely and very heavily retouched—as 
much a painting as a photograph. Second, 
the transmitting antenna system depicted 
could not possibly have broadcast clearly 
from outer space on Lunik’s announced 
wavelengths. According to Prof. Thomas A. 
Benham of Haverford College, well-known 
expert in radiophysics, the Russians would 
have needed a receiving antenna system sev- 
eral acres broad to catch any signals at all— 
let alone the loud, clear ones they claim to 
receive—from such a rig. 

The Kremlin also published what it said 
was a photograph of a sodium flare released 
by lunik at a point 62,000 miles out from 
earth. The photo, allegedly, was taken by 
the Alma Atá Observatory in Soviet Asia. 
It wasn't very convincing. It showed a great 
big nondescript white blob on a starless black 
background. There was no grain in the 
photo, so it wasn't an enlargement. I'd 
visited the Alma Atá Observatory, and I know 
that the biggest telescope there is 500 milli- 
meters in diameter. Even if Lunik’s flare 
was a mile across, it would have appeared to 
this telescope as a mere dot of light from 
62,000 miles away. 

Only one non-Russian observer thought 
he saw Lunik’s flare. This was a Scottish 
cameraman, who snapped a picture of a 
cigar-shaped patch of light in the sky over 
Edinburgh. If it was 62,000 miles away, it 
would have had to be at least a thousand 
miles across to appear that big to the cam- 
era’s naked eye. Scientists, examining the 
picture, concluded that what the Scotsman 
saw was really the result of a temperature 
inversion—a miragelike reflection of light 
from the city below. 

Yet despite all these inconsistencies and 
improbabilities, the U.S. man-in-the-street 
believed in Lunik—just as he has believed 
other parts of the big Red lie. Americans in 
general are gullible when it comes to Soviet 
stories; no boast from that big, mysterious 
nation seems too fantastic to be true. The 
lie is self-supporting. 

Occasionally, you hear a voice beseeching 
everybody to calm down. Late in January, 
for instance, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, stated 
flatly that the Kremlin’s boast about having 
operational ICBM’s is just that—a boast. 
Said Twining: “There’s nothing to it.” 

But most Americans fear Russia. It is 
easy to fear something you don’t understand; 
and to most Westerners, Russians are a 
strange, paradoxical people. They don't 
think or act like us, as many Western re- 
porters have noted. John Gunther, author 
of “Inside Russia Today,” comments that the 
Russians can build big, powerful machines, 
“but a simple flashlight seems beyond them.” 
It’s hard for Americans to understand this. 
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We tend to think that, because the Russians 
can blast an earth satellite into orbit, they 
must also be able to guide a rocket to the 
moon or a missile to a U.S. city. It just 
isn’t so. 

It is also hard for Americans to under- 
stand how anybody could have the sheer 
nerve to lie on so huge a scale. To the 
Russians, it comes easy. The lie, the 
hoax, the con game occurs again and again 
down through their history. 

For instance, every schoolboy who has 
studied Russia knows of the famous hoax 
that was perpetrated on Catherine the Great 
in 1787. When she visited what is now the 
Ukraine in that year, the governor general of 
the region, Grigori Potemkin, was worried 
over what might happen to him if Tsarina 
found out how poverty-stricken the area 
had become under his inefficient adminis- 
tration. To fool her, he had the wretched 
hovels along her river route daubed with 
bright new paint. Collapsed roofs were 
covered with painted cardboard. The hordes 
of ragged poor were ordered to stay indoors 
out of sight. The blighted landscape was 
even brightened with cardboard trees. 

That's what Russians are like. Today, 
they’re hoaxers not only by temperament, 
but also by political decree. Make no mis- 
take, the Communists in control of Russia 
are without morality as we know it. They 
gibe at democratic nations for their honesty. 
As it was written by Lenin, the father of the 
Russian revolution: 

“We repudiate all morality taken apart 
from human society and classes. We say 
that it is a deception, a fraud, a befogging 
of the minds of the workers and peasants 
in the interests of the landlords and 
capitalists. 

“We say that our morality is entirely 
subordinated to the interests of the class 
struggle of the proletariat.” 

What Lenin meant, simply, was that if 
lying was useful to communism, then it was 
moral. To those in the Kremlin today, lying 
is not only useful; it is a foundation stone 
of their power. 

Next time the Kremlin announces a new 
space triumph, consider carefully whether 
the triumph is real—or whether the Rus- 
sians are merely, once again, practicing the 
gospel that Lenin preached. 


GOLD: THE U.S. SUPPLY AND WORLD 
ECONOMY 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of the Senators, the Members 
of the House of Representatives, and 
others who read the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
on to a news story published in the New 
York Times of yesterday entitled “Gold— 
Questions and Answers on U.S. Supply 
and World Economy,” written by Edwin 
L. Dale, Jr., the chief economic writer 
for the New York Times. 

The article has many of the answers 
to questions of those who are interested 
in this subject. Some of the questions 
are: “What is the role of gold in the 
money systems of the world? What is the 
present role of gold? What is the world 
gold supply? How did the United States 
get so much gold?” 

These basic, simple questions are well 
answered in the article by Edwin L. Dale, 
Jr., and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hruska in the chair). Is there objec- 


tion to the request of the Senator from 
Connecticut? 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GOLD: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS oN U.S. 
SUPPLY AND WORLD ECONOMY 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, May 9.—The United States 
last year lost a record total of $2,300,000,000 
of its large stock of gold to foreign coun- 
tries. In the first quarter of this year the 
outflow slowed to a trickle—only $92 mil- 
lion in the 3 months. Then in April and 
the first week of May the outflow picked up 
sharply again, totaling $186 million for the 
5 weeks. This has caused renewed discus- 
sion of the gold situation. 

What is the role of gold in the money 
systems of the world? 

Ever since the days of the Greeks and 
Romans, men have deemed gold an accept- 
able “medium of exchange” for other goods 
and services. That is, a man would always 
accept gold as “good” money because he 
knew he could buy other goods and services 
with it. 

As the expansion of commerce gradually 
required the use of paper money, govern- 
ments always used gold or, in some cases, 
silver, as backing for the paper money. 
The gold standard simply meant that a 
holder of paper money could turn it in at 
any time for gold, in an amount equal to 
the value of the paper money as decided by 
the Government, 

This is no longer true. Since 1934, a 
holder of a dollar has been unable to turn 
it in for gold. He is not allowed to hold 
gold, except in such forms as jewelry. The 
United States and the rest of the world 
are now off the gold standard. 

What, then, is the present role of gold? 

Its present function is to settle interna- 
tional accounts between nations. The 
world’s gold, except for private hoarding 
in nations such as France and India, is all 
held by the world’s treasuries and central 
banks. 

Each nation continues to fix a gold par 
value of its currency (in the United States, 
the dollar is worth .888761 grams of gold, 
which means $35 an ounce). Thus bal- 
ances owing from one nation to another 
can be converted into a quantity of gold 
and payments made by a transfer of gold. 

Typically, a nation that exports more than 
it imports first builds up holdings of foreign 
currencies. If it builds up dollars, it can 
then go to the U.S. Treasury and convert 
the dollars into gold at $35 an ounce, If it 
is short of dollars it can sell gold to the 
Treasury and get $35 for each ounce sold. 
This is the mechanism for settling interna- 
tional accounts. 

What is the world gold supply? 

Altogether, there is about $39,900 million 
worth of gold (at $35 an ounce) in the cen- 
tral banks and treasuries of the world, 
excluding the Communist countries. This 
total rises by nearly $1 billion a year from 
new gold production, most of which flows 
into Government stocks. 

Of the $39 billion, $20,250 million is held 
by the United States, more than all the 
rest of the non-Communist world put to- 
gether. 

How did the United States get so much? 

The great bulk of it flowed to the United 
States during the depression years. It 
flowed here because the United States was 
running a large and persistent surplus in 
its transactons with the rest of the world. 

These transactions include exports and 
imports but are by no means limited to 
them. For example, if a Frenchman buys 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, or 
simply transfers some of his money to a 
bank in New York for safekeeping, that 
counts the same as an export in the total 
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U.S. balance of payments. It is a US, re- 
ceipt. A disbursement of dollars in Ger- 
many by the U.S. Army there counts the 
same as an import. It is a U.S. payment. 
Foreign aid, investment by U.S. business 
abroad, payment for shipping—these and 
other elements enter the total balance. 

In the thirties a combination of forces, in- 
cluding a large export surplus by the United 
States and a large flow of scare“ money from 
Europe to New York, led to a huge surplus 
each year in the total U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. Foreign countries used up any sur- 
plus dollars they had and then had to sell 
gold to the Treasury to get more. Thus the 
U.S. gold stock rose, from $4,226 million in 
1932 to $22,042 million in 1940. 

World War II brought a temporary re- 
versal. For special reasons, the United States 
ran a deficit in its payments and some gold 
fiowed out. But the end of the war found 
the United States, with its economic ma- 
chinery intact, running a heavy surplus 
again. The gold stock rose to its peak in 
1949, when the United States held $24,600,- 
000,000 and the rest of the world had to get 
along on the obviously inadequate total of 
$10,500,000,000. 

What happened in the postwar period? 

Since 1949, though the point is not gen- 
erally realized, the United States has per- 
sistently run a deficit in its balance of pay- 
ments with the rest of the world. Foreign 
countries have been net earners of dollars 
almost every year since that time. 

For the most part, they simply allowed 
dollar balances to build up in New York 
banks, investing part of them in short-term 
securities such as Treasury bills to earn a 
little interest. But from time to time a 
nation with ample dollar balances would 
convert some of them to gold. 

Thus the United States gold stock de- 
clined from $24,600,000,000 at the end of 1949 
to $22,800,000,000 at the end of 1957. This 
was universally considered a healthy and de- 
sirable trend. It meant that the rest of the 
world’s reserves of gold and dollars were 
slowly building up. 

Why the big outflow of gold recently? 

In 1958 the outflow of gold from the United 
States suddenly accelerated. There were two 
reasons. 

The first was that the United States not 
only ran a balance-of-payments deficit with 
the rest of the world but also ran an un- 
usually big one. Exports were off sharply, 
for a number of special reasons, while im- 
ports fell very little. Low interest rates in 
New York prompted foreign governments and 
private companies to float a postwar record 
amount of new stocks and bonds in the 
United States, sparking an overflow of dol- 
lars as they were paid for. Other elements 
in the balance were unchanged or worked 
against the United States. 

The second reason was that in 1958, in con- 
trast with most earlier years, foreign coun- 
tries decided to convert the bulk of their 
added supplies of dollars into gold. The 
United States deficit was about $3,300,000,000 
and foreign countries converted $2,300,000,- 
000 of this into gold. 

They did so in part because the dollar 
working balances of many nations had al- 
ready been built up far enough and in part 
because the big dollar earners last year were 
European nations that traditionally hold 
most of their reserves in gold. Britain’s gold 
holdings rose $1,250,000,000 last year, Hol- 
land’s by $300 million, Belgium's by $350 mil- 
lion, and Italy's by $600 million. 

As a result, there was the largest gold out- 
flow on record. The U.S. stock fell to $20,- 
600 million at year-end. 

To most people in the international finan- 
cial world this was nothing to get alarmed 
about. It was more of the same desirable 
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thing—a move toward a more even distribu- 
tion of the world’s reserves. 

But many of these same men began to 
wonder for the first time about the problem 
of a chronic deficit in the U.S. balance of 
payments that, over the long run, could ex- 
haust even the huge U.S. stock of gold. The 
continuation of the gold outflow this year, 
slow for the first 3 months and then a big 
jump in April, has kept this sort of concern 
alive. 

If the deficit and gold outflow continue, 
what can be done about it? 

The United States could impose barriers 
on imports, widely regarded as the least de- 
sirable solution. 

It could cut out foreign aid, but that is a 
two-edged sword because the great bulk of 
the aid dollars finance U.S. exports. That 
is, a cut in aid on the outflow side would be 
matched by a nearly equivalent cut in ex- 
ports on the inflow side. 

In the end, presumably, it could devalue 
the dollar by raising the gold price, but this 
idea brings shudders to practically everyone 
who contemplates it. 

By all odds the favorite solution is a pro- 
gram of anti-inflation policies. This would 
lower export prices, thus augmenting exports. 
The same policies, involving higher interest 
rates, would bring more money into the 
United States and make foreign borrowers 
look to non-U.S. money markets. The com- 
bination might solve the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. In the meantime the prob- 
lem has not yet become pressing, with the 
gold stock at a comfortable $20,255 million as 
of Wednesday. 


DONALD A. QUARLES 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, after we 
adjourned on Thursday the Nation lost 
one of its great public servants in the 
person of Donald A Quarles. This man 
gave long and distinguished service to 
the people of the United States, mostly 
in connection with the defense of our 
country. He was one of the finest pub- 
lic servants ever to appear on the Wash- 
ington scene. His disarming simplicity 
and his utter honesty impressed the 
Members of both Houses of the legisla- 
tive branch, and I believe they must have 
impressed the people of the Nation. 

I think Donald Quarles literally 
worked himself to death. He died in his 
sleep on Friday night. There is no ex- 
planation for his death other than the 
fact that he simply worked himself to 
death. His passing is a matter of deep 
personal regret to me, as I enjoyed the 
privilege of his friendship and held him 
in warm respect. 

Mr. President, the Washington Post 
and Times Herald published a story 
Saturday morning, May 9, concerning 
Donald Quarles, entitled “Quarles Held 
Unique Niche,” and indeed he did occupy 
a unique and highly important position 
in American public life. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article, which 
gives a very nice biographical account of 
Donald Quarles, and also an editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of the same day, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

QUARLES HELD UNIQUE NICHE 

Deputy Defense Secretary Donald A. 
Quarles, who was found dead at his home 
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here early yesterday, occupied a unique and 
highly important position in American public 
life. 

While little known to the man in the street, 
the 64-year-old Pentagon official was largely 
responsible for many of the crucial decisions 
on weapons development and military policy 
made by the Government during the past 6 
years. 

His long service as a research engineer and 
top executive of the Western Electric Co. and 
Bell Telephone Laboratories (from 1919 to 
1953) gave him the scientific and techno- 
logical background that fitted him for his 
first Pentagon post. 

As Assistant Defense Secretary for Research 
and Development from 1953 to 1955, Mr. 
Quarles was chief advisor to then Defense 
Secretary Charles A. Wilson on weaponry“ 
a term he is said to have coined. Wilson 
leaned heavily on him in deciding many of 
the complex decisions involving new weap- 
ons and finally promoted him to Air Force 
Secretary. 


DECIDED IMPORTANT MATTERS 


In the latter spot, he took action on many 
other important matters that normally are 
actually decided by uniformed military ex- 
perts and simply ratified by civilian service 
chiefs. And as Deputy Secretary of Defense 
during the past 2 years, he made many key 
decisions in the name of the Defense Secre- 
tary. By law, the No. 2 Pentagon chief is the 
alter ego of the Secretary. 

Similarly, President Eisenhowever, Defense 
Secretary Neil H. McElroy—who has no tech- 
nical background—and the National Security 
Council relied greatly on Mr. Quarles’ inti- 
mate knowledge of the intricate problems of 
nuclear energy, missiles, and aircraft in pass- 
ing on vital defense matters. 

Congressional critics of the administra- 
tion’s defense policies, in fact, often di- 
rected their fire at Mr. Quarles—rather than 
either the President or Secretary—for deci- 
sions on such questions as the atomic aircraft 
program and missile production cuts, It was 
Mr. Quarles who usually had to defend them 
in detail behind closed committee doors. 

A cautious man, the small, slim Pentagon 
deputy was as precise in his choice of words 
in casual conversation as in formal public 
statements. He seemed austere, and neither 
smoked nor drank, but possessed charm, a 
Teady smile, and a quiet wit. 

A tremendous worker, he arrived early 
and stayed late at his Pentagon office, 6 or 
7 days a week. Until McElroy got him to 
spend 2 weeks in Bermuda earlier this year, 
he is said to have never taken a vacation 
from his duties. 


BORN IN OZARKS 


Born in the Ozark mountain town of Van 
Buren, Ark., on July 30, 1894, he was gradu- 
ated from high school there at the age of 
15. A brilliant student, he was offered $50 
a month teaching mathematics at the high 
school, conditional on summer study at the 
University of Missouri. After 2 years of this, 
he entered Yale University in 1912. Majoring 
in math and physics he was graduated from 
Yale in 1916, with a Phi Beta Kappa key. 

Shortly after the United States entered 
World War I, Mr. Quarles enlisted in the 
Army. He became a captain in field artillery. 
He went to work for the Western Electric Co. 
in 1919, and rose to be a vice president, and 
president of the Sandia Corporation, a West- 
ern Electric subsidiary which operates the 
special weapons laboratory at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., for the Atomic Energy Commission 
and Pentagon. 

In recognition of his achievement in the 
engineering field, Mr. Quarles was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering 
by the University of Arkansas on June 6, 
1953, and a similar honorary degree by New 
York University on May 7, 1955. 
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Mr. Quarles was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Sigma Xi, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the Yale 
Engineering Association and the Telephone 
Pioneers of America and is a fellow of the 
American Physical Society, the Institute of 
Radio Engineers and the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. He served a num- 
ber of years as a director of the latter insti- 
tute and as its president from August 1952 
until August 1953. 

Mr. Quarles had a few small flings in prac- 
tical politics. When he had his family set- 
tled in Englewood, N.J., he recalled that he 
grew up in a Democratic community and “I 
didn’t know there were any good Republi- 
cans.” In Englewood, however, he found that 
a good Government group were Republicans 
so he joined them. 

He was elected first as a member and then 
as president of the city council, and served 
a 2-year term as mayor. After that he was 
chairman of the County Sewer Authority. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Nora Cotton, and two daughters and a son 
by a former marriage. 

Mr. Quarles will be buried with simple 
military honors at Arlington National Ceme- 
tery at 2 p.m. Tuesday. 


DONALD A. QUARLES 


For earnestness, quiet efficiency and pleas- 
ant manner Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Donald A. Quarles had few peers. His sud- 
den death will come as a great shock to the 
administration and to the many friends he 
acquired during his 6 years in Washington. 

Mr. Quarles was a combination of engi- 
neer, scientist and administrator who had a 
brilliant career with Western Electric and 
the Bell Laboratories before becoming Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Development in 1953. In that post he pre- 
sided over a rapid expansion of the missile 
program in which he maintained his interest 
when he became Secretary of the Air Force 
in 1955 and the No. 2 defense official in 1957. 
A tireless worker, he had a highly developed 
concept of public service which once led 
him into local politics as mayor of his home 
city of Englewood, N. J. 

His geniality and soft-spoken approach 
concealed a strong and sometimes dominant 
personality. Asis the case with many strong 
men, he acquired both fierce admirers and 
impassioned critics in the Pentagon. This 
hewspaper, among others, found his concept 
of defense narrow and overly keyed to a big 
bomb and missile strategy, sometimes to the 
exclusion of balance and flexibility. He 
could be both stubborn and ruthless in 
championing his views, and he carried out a 
vigorous defense of the military budget 
against attempts to increase it. He had a 
rare courtesy in listening to others, but bas- 
ically he was a man of single-minded devo- 
tion and zeal. 

Even those who differed with Mr. Quarles, 
however, conceded his great ability and 
charm. If his views sometimes became too 
dominant, it was because there seldom were 
men of equal force and knowledge to dis- 
pute him, We join in sincere regret over the 
death of this man whose devotion com- 
manded such respect. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
like the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu], I was grieved to learn of the sud- 
den passing last week of Mr. Donald A. 
Quarles, Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee and of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I have listened to Mr. 
Quarles testify many times. I have had 
Many personal contacts with him with 
relation to the work of the Air Force and 
the Department of Defense. ` 

I have had many pleasant social con- 
tacts with him and Mrs. Quarles. I 
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have lost a personal friend. The Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Government 
have lost a very valued member. I join 
my colleagues in extending sympathy to 
Mrs. Quarles and the other members of 
his family. I shall miss him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks an article 
written by Jack Raymond and published 
in the New York Times of May 9, 1959, 
dealing with the career of Mr. Quarles. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DONALD A. Quarles DIŒS—MCELROY’S DEPUTY 
Was 64—He Was IN Line To HEAD PENTA- 
GON— SECRETARY RECONSIDERS RETIRING 

(By Jack Raymond) 

WASHINGTON, May 8—Donald A. Quarles, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, died in his 
sleep today. He was 64 years old. 

Mr. Quarles was one of the most influen- 
tial officials at the Pentagon, particularly in 
the field of missiles and nuclear energy. He 
had been mentioned as a successor to Neil 
H. McElroy, Secretary of Defense, who has 
planned to resign next fall. 

The death of Mr. Quarles caused the Sec- 
retary to postpone his trip to the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference in Geneva until at 
least next week, The Conference begins 
Monday. 

The Secretary indicated that the Penta- 
gon’s top echelons would have to be re- 
organized because no one appeared quali- 
fied to fill all the assignments carried out 
by Mr. Quarles. 

Mr, McElroy said his own plans to retire 
before the end of this year will also be 
reconsidered. 

There was no immediate indication of 
the cause of Mr. Quarles’ death, officials 
said. His chauffeur found him in bed at 
7:55 a.m., when he attempted to rouse him 
to appear on a television program. 

The Pentagon said an autopsy had been 
ordered. 

Mr. Quarles was alone in the house. His 
wife, who returned to Washington this 
afternoon, had been in Chicago. His physi- 
cian, Col. Marshall Groover, Jr., of the Air 
Force, said the Deputy Secretary had been 
in “a good state of health.” 

Secretary McElroy, speaking to newsmen in 
Cincinnati before he returned to the Capi- 
tal, appeared to confirm the belief that Mr. 
Quarles had been slated to succeed him in 
President Eisenhower's Cabinet. 

M’ELROY HAILS. QUALIFICATIONS 

“He was extraordinarily well qualified to 
assume the reins,” the Secretary said. 

In Washington, Mr. McElroy said the death 
of his Deputy “will have to be another 
factor in considering what I do.” This was 
a reference to his plans to retire in the fall. 

Among those mentioned today for the 
Secretary’s post in the event that Mr. Mc- 
Elroy leaves were Henry Cabot Lodge, Am- 
bassador to the United Nations; Gordon 
Gray, the President's adviser for national 
security affairs; Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of 
the Interior; Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
president of the American National Red 
Cross, and Wilfred J. McNeil, Controller of 
the Defense Department. 

Mr. McNeil, who has been Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Fiscal Affairs since the 
Defense Department was created 11 years 
ago, was also prominent among prospective 
candidates to succeed the late Deputy Secre- 
tary. 

WILL DISCUSS DEPUTY’S POST 

Secretary McElroy said that replacing the 
“really irreplaceable’ Mr. Quarles was the 
immediate problem that he planned to dis- 
cuss with President Eisenhower. 
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The Secretary said he doubted that any 
other individual could be found with Mr. 
Quarles’ qualifications in administration, 
science, atomic energy, and engineering. 

“He worked harder than most anyone I 
ever saw, days, night, and weekends,” the 
Secretary said. 

There are many wonderful people in the 
Defense Department and he favors the idea 
of promotion from within whenever possible, 
Mr. McElroy continued, 

PRESIDENT’S TRIBUTE 

A statement by President Eisenhower said 
he was shocked and saddened by Mr. Quarles’ 
death. It went on: 

“As Deputy Secretary and prior to that as 
Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Quarles de- 
voted his extraordinary talents to the service 
of his country. His contribution was of in- 
estimable value to the security not only 
of the United States but of that of the entire 
free world. I share with his associates in 
the Government a keen sense of personal 
loss.” 

Mr. Quarles met with the President yester- 
day as a member of the National Security 
Council. 

The Deputy Secretary was to have testi- 
fied today before the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee for Defense. Senator Dennis 
Cxavez, Democrat, of New Mexico, and chair- 
man of the group, led committee members in 
eulogizing Mr. Quarles. He then adjourned 
the meeting for the day. 

Donald Aubrey Quarles was a slightly built 
man of some 140 pounds, with graying hair. 
Solemn-faced and conservative in appear- 
ance, he was usually solemn and conservative 
in the views that he expressed. 

His outstanding characteristic was his 
great appetite for work. His doctor said 
that he had been trying to get Mr. Quarles 
to take a vacation. 

His earnestness was demonstrated at an 
early age. He was born in Van Buren, Ark., 
the son of a dentist. He was graduated 
from high school at 18, took summer courses 
at the University of Missouri and taught 
school at Van Buren. 

One of his students was the late Bob. 
Burns, the bazooka-playing entertainer. 
Mr. Quarles for a time was a guitarist in the 
Burns band. 

At the age of 18, Mr. Quarles entered Yale. 
He majored in mathematics and physics and 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, receiving his 
bachelor of arts degree in 1917. He enlisted 
in the Rainbow Division and served in 
France and Germany during World War I. 

After World War I Mr. Quarles joined a 
department of the Western Electric Co. that 
later became the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. By 1940 he headed the Bell Lab- 
oratories’ radar programs. During World 
War II he was a member of the Joint Re- 
search and Development Board. In 1948 he 
was made a vice president of Bell Labora- 
tories. 

In March 1952 Mr. Quarles became vice 
president of the Western Electric Co. and 
president of the Sandia Corp., a subsidiary 
that still operates the atomic-research weap- 
ons laboratories at White Sands, N. Mex. 

He came to Washington September 1, 1953, 
as the First Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Development. In this post 
he was responsible for billions of dollars’ 
worth of missiles and satellite programs. 

He became Secretary of the Air Force in 
1955 and Deputy Secretary of Defense in 
1957. 

CONFEDERATE BACKGROUND 

Mr. Quarles was the grandson of a Con- 
federate soldier who died in a Union prison 
hospital, and he had the orientation of a 
Southern Democrat. But he became a Re- 
publican politician in Englewood, NJ. “I 
never knew there was such a thing as a 
good Republican,” he said afterward. 
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He served in the Englewood Common 
Council from 1940 to 1946, when he was 
elected mayor. Afterward he was named to 
the Bergen County Sewer Commission. 

Mr. Quarles is survived by his widow, the 
former Rosina Cotton, and two daughters 
and a son by a former marriage that ended 
in divorce—Carolyn Anne Quarles, Mrs. 
Stanley Lewis, and Donald Aubrey Quar- 
les, Jr. 

He will be buried with military honors at 
Arlington National Cemetery Tuesday at 
2 p.m. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if ever a man gave his life in liv- 
ing service to his country, Donald 
Quarles, Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
did. 


I was not an intimate personal friend 
of his. I knew him only as I saw him 
in action before the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services; but he won my re- 
spect and admiration for his keen mind, 
his command of facts, and his ability to 
speak clearly and precisely, even when 
badgered and interrupted. When tossed 
six issues in a. long involved question, 
Quarles would unravel them in order one 
by one. He not only knew the answers; 
he also knew the “why” of them. He 
could say “no” on a personal matter and 
still retain the respect of the person con- 
cerned. 

He worked with loyalty, dedication, 
and self-sacrifice. I have seen him re- 
strain temper and refuse to be thrown 
off balance by possible innuendoes and 
inaccuracies, 

If Donald Quarles had any personal 
disappointment over not having been 
named first Secretary of Defense when 
Charles Wilson retired, it was never ap- 
parent. He carried on. He had the con- 
fidence that goes with knowledge. He 
worked as though he believed his coun- 
try needed him. And it did. It can ill 
spare him now. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the intensity of his application as he 
prepared for the hearings before the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the De- 
fense Department Appropriations over- 
strained his heart and brought on his 
death. His body may have tired, but his 
spirit did not. He would not quit or let 
up. His devotion to his country’s secu- 
rity drove him to the very end. 

The service of Don Quarles, Mr, Pres- 
ident, should be an inspiration to all 
Americans in these days of destiny. He 
should be ranked with men such as Rob- 
ert P. Patterson and James V. Forrestal 
for intelligent, devoted service to the 
country’s Defense Establishment in the 
difficult days that follow war and that 
come when people are weary from chal- 
lenge and sacrifice. 

Who follows in their train? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
tribute to the late Donald Quarles by the 
distinguished junior Senator from South 
Dakota has been well and truly said. 

In his service to our Government, the 
late Deputy Secretary of Defense demon- 
strated a ceaseless and unselfish devotion 
to the Nation and to the cause of a just 
peace in the world. I desire to associate 
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myself, Mr, President, with the splendid 
sentiments which have just been uttered 
by our colleague. 


ELECTION OF SENATOR BRIDGES 
AS PRESIDENT OF NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE SAVINGS BANK 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, al- 
though my colleague the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] is 
nationally known for his achievements 
in public life as a former President pro 
tempore of the Senate, the ranking 
member and former chairman of its 
Committee on Appropriations, a former 
floor leader and now chairman of the 
policy committee of the Republicans in 
this body, he is known in his home State 
of New Hampshire not only for these 
things but as a former Governor of the 
State and for his long and active partici- 
pation and leadership in its business, 
agricultural, and civic life. 

Among his other activities he has been 
a trustee of the New Hampshire Sav- 
ings Bank, of Concord, N.H., one of the 
two or three largest and oldest savings 
institutions in the State for the past 25 
years. He has been a vice president of 
the bank for 21 years and the senior vice 
president since 1946. During recent 
months in spite of his manifold activi- 
ties in the Senate he has served as act- 
ing chairman of the board since the 
death of the president of the bank. On 
May 4 he was elected president of the 
institution. 

The action of his associates on the 
board of trustees in insisting upon his 
accepting the presidency of the bank in 
spite of the fact that he intends to re- 
main and will remain a U.S. Sen- 
ator is no small tribute to Senator 
Bripces. Undoubtedly, many of the 
bank duties will be delegated to some 
other official because Senator BRIDGES is 
not one to permit any activity to inter- 
fere with his service in the Senate. 
However, his knowledge, experience, and 
ability will be the guiding force in the 
administration of this solid, old New 
Hampshire bank. 

Mr. President, I am sure that the 
Members of the Senate will be interested 
and take satisfaction in this new honor 
that has come to their colleague, and I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
on this subject, entitled “Retire? Not 
yet,” which appeared in the Concord 
Daily Monitor on May 6, 1959, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RETIRE? Nor YET 

By some 5 years, Senator BRIDGES is not as 
old as Jack Benny whose last 39th birthday 
actually was his 65th, but he could echo 
Benny's statement that he intends to keep 
on working “if someone still wants me.” 

There is no indication the demand for 
the Senator’s services is diminishing. This 
week he was elected president of the New 
Hampshire Savings Bank, a fitting reward for 
long years of banking activity. 

He already has announced he intends to 
run for reelection in 1960 and there is noth- 
ing to indicate he will not be successful in 
his quest for a fifth term. 

Every so often there is a spate of rumors 
that Brinces is going to retire from the 
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Washington scene, that his health is not 
good, that he would be happy to sit back in a 
chair and watch the world go by. 

All of these turn out to be the result of 
someone’s overactive imagination, or some- 
one’s wishful thinking. Bripcrs is one of 
the most active men on the floor of the 
Senate. Moreover, he continually is being 
pressed into service as a mediator to win 
compromises on pending legislation, for he 
has powerful friends among Democrats as 
well as Republicans. 

Far from being ready to quit, BRIDGES is 
taking on another arduous chore. He is 
backing Vice President Nixon, who has his 
eyes on the White House, and in this back- 
ing he is contributing to Nrxon’s campaign 
the skill of a seasoned political veteran. 

The Senator is' not missing any chances to 
get an early start for the Vice President, On 
schedule is a visit by Nixon to New Hamp- 
shire in September, an obvious move to stake 
a claim for Nrxon in the State’s presidential 
primary next year. 

New Hampshire's primary is the first in the 
Nation and if the Vice President can make 
a good showing on Republican ballots it 
would be helpful when convention delegates 
meet. 

Friends of Nelson Rockefeller, New York's 
politically minded Governor, already are 
talking organization plans and this State 
may provide the first major test of these two 
contenders for the GOP presidential nomi- 
nation. 

In the meantime, Senator BRIDGES cer- 
tainly is not contemplating quitting. At 
least not as long as someone still wants 
me.“ And that appears to be for a long time. 


TIME FOR A CONGRESSIONAL RE- 
VIEW OF SECTION 315 OF COMMU- 
NICATIONS ACT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
Saturday’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald contained an excellent editorial 
dealing with the FCC ruling in the Lar 
Daly case. I share the Post’s opinion 
that the Attorney General has acted per- 
suasively and effectively in carrying his 
case to the FCC, and I also agree that 
it is time for Congress to undertake a 
broad study of this provision of the Com- 
munications Act. 

The potential of broadcast journalism 
in building an informed public opinion— 
and particularly an informed elector- 
ate—is tremendous, and we must make 
sure the participation of radio and tele- 
vision in this great work is not curbed 
by shortsighted rules and regulations. 

At the same time, any action by Con- 
gress or by the FCC must not in any 
way cripple the efforts of meaningful 
and important third parties to make 
their views known. For example, while 
I am sympathetic with the objectives of 
the legislation which has been introduced 
to revise section 315, I am somewhat dis- 
turbed by the implications of these bills 
with regard to the activities of important 
third parties such as the Liberal Party 
in my State of New York. 

I feel that a very careful, overall study 
of this section of the law should be un- 
dertaken by Congress and that special 
attention must be given to protecting the 
rights of significant third parties, while 
at the same time preventing the flooding 
of the mass media by small fringe groups 
which happen to have a presidential can- 
didate in the field. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial from the Washing- 
ton Post printed in the Recorp, follow- 
ing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE EQUALITY Is ABSURD 

Attorney General Rogers’ memorandum 
urging the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to reverse its equal time ruling in 
the Lar Daly case is as persuasive as it is 
welcome. Nevertheless, in our opinion Mr. 
Rogers ought to have taken his case to Con- 
gress, too. 

The language of section 315 of the Com- 
munications Act is so broad and is open to 
such sweeping interpretations that Congress 
should at the very least specifically exempt 
news broadcasts from the law. Indeed, there 
have been so many changes in the broad- 
casting industry in the 32 years since the 
equal time provision was first enacted that 
a careful congressional review of section 315 
and its consequences in a free society surely 
is in order. 

The immediate problem, however, is the 
decision in the Lar Daly case. In February 
the FCC ruled, 4-3, that Chicago television 
stations would have to give Mr. Daly, a per- 
ennial office seeker with only a handful of 
followers, equal time on its news broadcasts 
with other candidates. At the time Mr. Daly 
was seeking to succeed Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, who was reelected. Lar Daly requested 
equal time after the television stations 
showed films of the mayor welcoming Presi- 
dent Frondizi of Argentina to Chicago, 
opening a March of Dimes drive and filing 
his nomination together with his 
Republican opponent. 

‘These were news events covered on regular 
news They were not special po- 
litical broadcasts. If the FCC ruling is al- 
lowed to stand it will be impossible, as Mr. 
Rogers noted, for radio and television sta- 
tions to cover political campaigns. 

There were 24 presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates representing 12 parties in 
the 1956 elections. Under the Lar Daly de- 
cision time equal to that given news reports 
of the campaigns of President Eisenhower 
or Adlai Stevenson would have had to be 
accorded the views of the candidates of the 
Greenback or the Vegetarian Party. No sta- 
tion could do this without turning most of 
its news broadcasting time over to candi- 
dates who have few if any supporters, The 
alternative would be for the stations to re- 
frain from covering a campaign. Such a 
situation would be absurd as is the Lar Daly 
ruling itself. 

An important issue raised by the Lar Daly 
case is, as Mr. Rogers pointed out in his 
memorandum, “our time-honored goal of an 
informed electorate,” but the question is 
even more basic than that. Radio and tele- 
vision stations ought to have the same free- 
doms enjoyed by newspapers in the report- 
ing of news, which includes the necessary 
right to determine what is news. That is 
why Congress ought to reconsider the whole 
concept of the equal time provision of the 
Communications Act. 

The Lar Daly decision has turned the 
members of the FCC into ex post facto edi- 
tors of news broadcasts, a task for which 
they are hardly fitted. The ruling seems to 
us to do violence to the first amendment 
guarantee of freedom of the press as it ap- 
plies to radio and television. 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, May 
10 marked the anniversary of Ruma- 
nian Independence Day. Since observ- 
ance of this traditional national holiday 
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is banned today behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, it is especially appropriate that 
we in the free world mark this impor- 
tant occasion. 

Rumania is one of the larger countries 
in the Balkan Peninsula, and some 17 
million Rumanians constitute one of the 
largest of all ethnic groups in that re- 
gion, They have lived in their historic 
homeland since time immemorial, and 
they have always had to defend their 
homes against invaders and conquerors. 

They also had to struggle hard for 
their freedom and independence. Since 
the beginning of modern times they 
had faced some formidable and fearless 
adversaries. Centuries ago the coun- 
try was overrun and conquered by the 
Ottoman Turks, and Rumanians were 
subjected to the conqueror’s harsh rule. 
They endured the oppressive rule for 
hundreds of years, but they never lost 
sight of their goal—national freedom 
and independence. In the course of the 
last century they staged several revolts, 
with that end in view, but each time 
they fell short of their goal; and they 
were ruthlessly punished for their at- 
tempts. But in the middle of the cen- 
tury the Crimean War provided an op- 
portunity. 

In 1856, at the conclusion of that war, 
European powers agreed to restrain the 
rule of the Ottoman Sultan over Ru- 
mania, and thus set up two autonomous 
principalities there. Later these two 
principalities were united under the rule 
of a prince, and in 1880 the kingdom 
of Rumania was established. On May 
10 of the following year, 78 years ago, 
the ruling prince was crowned as King 
Carol of Rumania. 

Since those happy days Rumanians 
have had their ups and downs, and their 
country grew prosperous at times, and at 
times it became almost penurious and 
poverty stricken. In the course of two 
World Wars it was invaded by enemies 
and ravaged and ruined. 

Again, the brave people of Rumania 
had to endure indescribable hardships 
and suffering. Even before the end of 
World War II, they were overrun by the 
men in the Kremlin, who brought with 
them their own style of oppression and 
tyranny. 

Today, noble Rumania writhes in the 
chains of a Soviet satellite. Here peo- 
ple are ground under the heel of their 
Red overlords and the freedom and in- 
dependence so dear to the hearts of 
Rumanians is completely denied them. 
But they have not given up hope. The 
flame of liberty continues to burn bright 
in the hearts and minds of these people, 
who over the centuries have suffered so 
much, 

Today, as we observe the 78th anni- 
versary of the founding of their inde- 
pendent kingdom, let us hold out the 
hand of friendship to these courageous 
people, Let us assure them we have not 
forgotten their plight and that we are 
working and praying for their liberation. 

Let us all rededicate ourselves to that 
happy day when noble Rumania will once 
more take its place in the family of free 
nations. May that rebirth of Rumanian 
freedom be not long delayed. 


May 11 


CARPETING IN OFFICES OF SEN- 
ATORS IN THE NEW SENATE 
OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
April 29, 1959, the Senate, by a vote of 
55 to 34, rejected my amendment to cut 
the appropriation for carpets for 207 
offices in the New Senate Office Build- 
ing. Weare therefore spending $150,000 
to carpet these offices. The main argu- 
ment of those who advocated this ex- 
penditure was that the new tile floors 
were slippery and that individual em- 
ployees had slipped and fallen physically 
as a result of the slipperiness of the 
floors. 

Yesterday, Mr. David Wise, of the 
New York Herald Tribune News Service, 
reported that when the new carpeting is 
put down the doors in the offices will 
not open or close, for they were fitted 
originally to swing open only above a 
layer of tile. The additional carpeting 
will prevent doors from swinging free 
or from opening at all. As a result of 
this, the doors will have to be taken 
down and a half inch sawed off the bot- 
tom of them. As the doors are two and 
one-quarter inches thick, and as most of 
them are made from “fine, highly 
polished walnut” and a few of metal, 
this will mean a large additional ex- 
penditure of money. 

It is one more act in the tragic com- 
edy of the New Senate Office Building. 

I believe this illustrates still further 
the need for the passage of the bill 
which I introduced last week, which 
provides that the Architect of the Cap- 
itol should be appointed jointly by the 
Speaker of the House and the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, and that he 
be a qualified architect. 

There is a simple answer to this entire 
problem of the carpeting. I have re- 
ceived letters from a firm which makes 
a nonslip floor polish which gives a 
nonslip surface. 

I have never believed that the danger 
of slipping on these floors was so great 
as had been represented by the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. However, if there 
is any danger, I believe this product 
will completely remove it. If the claims 
of this firm are justified, then the use 
of this or a similar product would end 
the need for carpeting. 

The use of this or a similar material 
would save, first, the capital outlay of 
$150,000 for carpeting and, second, both 
the expense and inconvenience of cut- 
ting one-half inch from the bottom of 
the walnut and metal doors of the 207 
rooms for which carpeting has been ap- 
proved. It would also save the tax- 
payers money at a time when we are 
being urged to cut fat and waste from 
Government expenditures and services. 

Mr. President, I believe that this 
product should be tried. Before putting 
down the carpets and cutting off the 
doors, let us have a 1-month’s trial 
period for nonslip floor polish. I shall 
be delighted to put the Architect of the 
Capitol in touch with the firm which 
has developed such a product, and also 
in touch with at least one of the coun- 
try’s largest corporations which have 
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successfully used this product to solve 
their own physical slipping problems. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Once again I sup- 
port the distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois in his crusade for saving money, 
and in beginning to save money here 
at home in the Congress itself. As one 
who has offices in the New Senate Of- 
fice Building, I would be delighted to 
have this product tried on the rubber- 
tiled floors. 

I might say that we are completely 
satisfied now that there is no slippage; 
but to show that these floors can be made 
even safer without the use of carpets, 
I will be delighted to have that product 
tried in my offices. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the Senator from Wis- 
consin is one of those Senators who has 
refused to have carpets laid in his offices? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And thus has saved 
the Government $3,000? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. That is correct. I 


am told that these carpets will cost 8750 
@ room. There are four rooms. That 
means a saving of 83,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator 
learned of anyone who has slipped on the 
floors because they are not carpeted? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. The staff of 
my office was polled. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER] raised the point that this pro- 
posal might be discrimination against 
staff members. In polling the staff 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
took a secret ballot. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The ballot was pri- 
vate and secret. It was done with my 
consent, but it was done with the knowl- 
edge that whatever position a member of 
the staff took would not be held against 
him and would not even be known by me. 
The poll was overwhelmingly in favor of 
not having carpets. The experience of 
our staff is that the rubber tile floors 
provide completely safe footing and pro- 
vide all the acoustical protection which 
is needed to operate quietly and effi- 
ciently. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I had intended to 
make an offer to the Architect of the 
Capitol that I would buy a number of 
cans of this product to be applied to 
certain floors, so that the product could 
be tried before the carpets go down. Do 
I understand correctly that the Senator 
from Wisconsin has offered the floors of 
his offices for a trial of the product? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I offer the floors of 
my offices for a trial, and also I will be 
happy to pay the cost of the product. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think we should 
share the cost. Iam willing to meet half 
the cost. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Fine. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the prepara- 
tion is applied to the floors, I think the 
Architect of the Capitol should be invited 
to come and see how we can save $750 an 
office, $4,000 a suite, and $150,000 for the 
building. I therefore make this as a 
formal offer to the Architect. 
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I suggest also that the Architect select 
the busiest and the slipperiest room in 
the New Senate Office Building for the 
trial. Let him pick the most horrible 
example he can find, and I will buy for 
him the nonslip preparation for the 
floors. I think this will insure the physi- 
cal safety of the young women who work 
in the offices. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Regardless of the 
attitude or the action of the Architect of 
the Capitol, we can start at once, or as 
soon as the Senator from Illinois can 
secure some of the preparation. 

“Mr. DOUGLAS. I will get in touch 
with the producer immediately. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wondered whether the 
rooms of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions might not be used for the test. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are probably 
the most used rooms. I hesitate to say, 
however, that. they are the slipperiest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, entitled “Six Hun- 
dred Doors Must Be Trimmed To Clear 
New Senate Offices’ Carpet on Tile,” 
written by David Wise, and published in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LITTLE DETAIL OvERLOOKED: 600 Doors 
_ Must Be TRIMMED To CLEAR NEW SENATE 
OFFICES’ CARPET-ON-TILE 
(By David Wise) 

Remember how the Senators voted $150,000 
to put carpet over the nice, $100,000 rubber 
tile floor in their new office building? Well, 
it seems a small detail was overlooked. 

With carpet down, the doors in the offices 
won't open or close. They were never meant 
to swing above a layer of tile and a layer 
of carpet. 

Capitol Architect J. George Stewart will 
have to take down 600 doors in the 42 sena- 
torial suits and chop a half-inch off the bot- 
tom of each, to provide clearance. This must 
be done before the carpet can be laid. 

The carpeting is going in because em- 
ployees complained the tile flooring was so 
slippery they were in danger of taking a 
spill. The most vocal critics have been high- 
heeled women. 

The task, which will take hundreds of 
man-hours, is the latest in a series of troubles 
in the $25 million building on Capitol Hill, 
like squawking microphones and asthmatic 
clocks. 

The only Senator who won't lose his doors 

for amendment is Senator WILLIAM PROX- 
MRE, Democrat, of Wisconsin, who has 
blasted the carpet-over-tile as a frill 
and won't allow any carpet in his office. 

Sawing off a half-inch from each door will 
be no easy job. The massive doors are 2½ 
inches thick and made of fine, highly polished 
walnut. After the cut back the raw wood 
must be refinished with several coats of 
varnish. 

Several doors are metal, and will have to be 
ground down with special machinery by out- 
side specialists. 

No estimate could be obtained of the cost 
of Operation Door Chop, but Stewart has a 
$750,000 contingency fund on hand for 
such emergencies, 

The Senate voted the carpet funds April 
29, after defeating 55 to 34, an amendment by 
Senator PauL H. Dovcias, Democrat of Ili- 
nois, to eliminate the carpeting. 
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Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Would it not be ad- 
visable to poll the Senators having 
offices in the new building to see how 
many, like the junior Senator from 
Alaska, are willing to forgo the instal- 
lation of new carpets? I should prefer 
that the money which would be saved by 
not buying carpets be used to speed up 
the operation of the elevators. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think there is no 
requirement that Senators be forcibly 
supplied with carpets, if they do not 
wish to have them. Although I do not 
wish to put pressure on any Senator, am 
I to understand that the junior Senator 
from Alaska is willing to forswear 
carpets? 

Mr. GRUENING. That is entirely 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is another net 
saving of $3,000 this afternoon. If the 
Senator wishes, I will be glad to have him 
supplied with some of the nonslip floor 
polish. 

Mr. GRUENING. We will be happy to 
keep it in reserve, in case someone 
should slip on the floor, but I think that 
Is unlikely to happen. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois will be in his office at the con- 
clusion of the session of the Senate to- 
day. If any other Senators wish to give 
up their carpets and save $3,000 for the 
taxpayers, I will be glad to see that they 
are furnished with the floor polish which 
its producer claims will prevent slipping. 


HEALTH FOR PEACE AND INTER- 
NATIONAL POOLING OF MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on May 8, 1959, in Washington, D.C., 
@ panel on international aspects of 
medicine was held in connection with 
the Second National Conference on 
World Health. I was privileged to par- 
ticipate with such eminent leaders as 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hill]; 
Dr. Walter Judd, of Minnesota; Dr. 
Thomas Parran, ex-Surgeon General of 
the United States; Leo Cherne, of the’ 
Research Institute of America; P. C. 
Spencer, chairman of the board of Sin- 
clair Oil Corporation; and others. ? 

The chairman of the panel was the 
distinguished medical editor of the New 
York Times, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, one 
of the world’s greatest authorities on 
physical rehabilitation. 

This world health discussion was 
most timely because the Senate soon 
will be debating Senator Lister HILL’S 
legislation for a new International 
Health Institute, to be added to the 
National Institutes of Health. I am 
proud to be a cosponsor with Senator 
HL of this wise and urgently needed 
proposal. 

In the New York Times for May 10, 
Dr. Rusk has described the views ex- 
pressed on our panel under the appro- 
priate title of “Health for Peace.” I 
ask unanimous consent that his article 
be printed in the body of the RECORD. 
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I commend it to all among my col- 
leagues who are interested in pooling 
medical discoveries among all the races 
and peoples of mankind, regardless of 
race or creed or color. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HEALTH FOR PEACE: CONFERENCE SEEKS WAYS 
OF ACHIEVING MEDICAL GAINS ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCALE 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

Writing in the New York Times magazine 
7 years ago, Arnold Toynbee said, “The 20th 
century will be chiefly remembered as an age 
in which human society dared to think of 
the welfare of the whole human race as a 
practicable objective.” 

This past week in Washington a group of 
1,000 American health leaders, businessmen, 
and citizens met to discuss how international 
health can be used as a means of making 
Dr. Toynbee’s prediction a reality. 

The meeting was the Second National Con- 
ference on World Health sponsored by the 
National Citizens’ Committee for the World 
Health Organization. Dr. Milton 8. Eisen- 
hower, president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, was the conference chairman, 

The highlight of the 3-day meeting came 
Friday morning with a panel discussion on 
“World Health for World Peace.” 

Much of this discussion centered on the 
pending International Health and Medical 
Research Act of 1959. During the panel dis- 
cussion Senator Lister HILL, Democrat of 
Alabama, who introduced the bill in the 
Senate, announced that it now had 63 co- 
sponsors. 

He predicted that the bill which has been 
approved by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, would come to a vote 
before the Senate this week. 


WOULD AID RESEARCH 


This legislation, known popularly as the 
health for peace bill, could create a National 
Institute of International Medical Research 
within the National Institutes of Health. 
Funds would be used to encourage and sup- 
port research and the exchange of informa- 
tion on research, the training of research 
personnel and the improvement of research 
facilities throughout the world. 

When asked if he thought the full $50 
million a year authorized under the legisla- 
tion for these purposes would be appropri- 
ated in the first year, Senator Hu replied 
in the affirmative. 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Democrat 
of Oregon, and Representative WALTER H. 
Jupp, Republican of Minnesota, also pre- 
dicted that the bill would pass and that the 
full amount would be available. 

Senator NEUBERGER stressed that although 
the legislation had significant humanitarian 
and diplomatic aspects, Americans should not 
lose sight of its self-interest aspects. From 
this program, he said, may come many medi- 
cal discoveries that will prevent death and 
extend the lives of millions of Americans. 


SEPARATION STRESSED 


Two representatives of large American 
pharmaceutical companies, Mr. John T. Con- 
nor, president of Merck & Co., Inc., and John 
J. Powers Jr., president of Pfizer Interna- 
tional, Inc., reported that their own com- 
panies and the pharmaceutical industry fav- 
ored the proposals. Both, however, expressed 
hope that the traditional pattern of division 

responsibility between governmentally 
supported research and research and develop- 
ment conducted by private industry would 
continue to be observed. 

To this, Dr. Thomas Parran, former Sur- 
geon General of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, replied that there had been no major 
conflict on this point within the program of 
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the National Institutes of Health since their 
inception. Senator Him. confirmed this 
statement and said he saw no reason why 
this traditional division of responsibility 
would not continue in the expanded inter- 
national research program. 

Although the panelists agreed unanimously 
on the need for increased Federal support of 
all fields of international health, they 
stressed this should not be at the expense of 
private, voluntary effort. 

Representative Jupp, physician who served 
10 years as a medical missionary in China, 
illustrated the importance of personal, vol- 
untary effort with a story of his own experi- 
ence. While he was operating a small medi- 
cal clinic in Outer Mongolia in the early 
thirties, a young mother came to him with 
an infant near death. 


USED EARTH POULTICE 


Dr. Jupp could not save the infant’s life, 
for the child had tetanus as a result of the 
mother’s following the traditional practice of 
using a poultice of earth on the umbilical 
cord. He consoled the mother by comment- 
ing that she was young and could bear other 
children. She replied that this was her sev- 
enth child and all had died from the same 
cause. 

Dr. Jupp then showed her a small piece of 
sterilized gauze and told her that when the 
next child was about to be born to come back 
to the clinic and he would give her such a 
piece of gauze to cover the umbilical cord. 
During 4 years at this clinic, he reported dis- 
pensing more than 25,000 such inch-square 
pieces of gauze. Tetanus was prevented and 
countless lives were saved. 

Leo Cherne, executive director of the Re- 
search Institute of America, suggested that 
the use of humanitarian intervention in- 
volving health services could in most in- 
stances be more effective than military inter- 
vention in conflicts with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Cherne, as chairman of the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee, was among the 
first Americans in Budapest after the 
Hungarian uprising in 1956. He conjectured 
that if U.N, Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold had flown to Budapest and had 
had the United States and other free nations 
send medical supplies, medical personnel, 
and food immediately after the Soviet troops 
had withdrawn, the troops would not have 
returned 7 days later. 

P. C. Spencer, chairman of the board of the 
Sinclair Oil Corp., emphasized that private 
support of international health work should 
not be limited to foundations, voluntary 
organizations and individuals. He said that 
it was also a responsibility of corporate in- 
dustry, and particularly of the oil industry. 

“To do an effective job as ambassadors of 
good will for America and to establish and 
maintain a favorable political and economic 
climate for oil development and production 
in foreign lands, our oil industry must do 
something more than just carry on a com- 
mercial business. 

“It is not enough to build hospitals and 
to supply medical aid for our own employees, 
which we do most generously. We must con- 
tinuously search for and adopt appropriate 
ways and means of aiding our foreign hosts 
to develop an overall better way of life, to 
improve their general standards of living 
and to raise their general level of health and 
well-being.” 

Through its Venezuelan affiliate, the Sin- 
clair Oil Corp, is sponsoring a program for 
Venezuelans to receive training in rehabili- 
tation in the United States. Mr. Spencer 
contrasted the warmth with which the an- 
nouncement of this project was received in 
Caracas in February of 1958, despite the 
political turmoil, with the regrettable and 
tragic reception given Vice President RICHARD 
M. No a few weeks later. 

Printed across the conference program was 
a quotation from Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, 
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president of the Milbank Memorial Pund, 
that summarized succinctly a philosophy on 
international health. It read: “In world 
health, there is no room for destructive com- 
petition. The supply of health is unlim- 
ited; if your neighbor gains in health, you 
lose. nothing.” Dr. Boudreau might have 
added: “In fact, in today’s shrinking and 
interdependent world, when he gains, you 
gain.” 


FEDERAL FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an address made by Per- 
cival F, Brundage concerning expendi- 
ture control. While I do not necessarily 
endorse all of the conclusions Mr. 
Brundage reaches, I have great respect 
for his reasoning and understanding of 
this difficult problem. As a former Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. 
Brundage is well qualified to discuss 
Federal expenditures. I think his re- 
marks merit the very serious considera- 
tion of all of us. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


(Address by Percival F. Brundage before the 
annual meeting of the New Jersey Tax- 
payers Association at Newark, N. J., on 
November 24, 1958) 


It gives me great pleasure to meet with 
such a representative taxpayer group in my 
own State. I told your chairman that I 
though you should be interested in my sub- 
ject because, in my opinion, any satisfactory 
tax reform is dependent upon the recogni- 
tion of its need and the insistent demand by 
the majority of our taxpayers and voters. 
They must realize the necessity for real Fed- 
eral fiscal responsibility before the Congress 
will take the mandate seriously enough to 
do something about it. 

It is a relief, I must admit, to be able to 
speak to you tonight with personal detach- 
ment about Government affairs and the 
heavy burdens that your public servants 
carry. For some years I felt to a small 
degree like Mr. Lincoln, who when asked how 
did it feel to be President, replied, “You 
remember the man who had been tarred and 
feathered and was being ridden out of town 
on a rail? A man in the crowd asked him 
how he liked it. His answer was ‘if it 
wasn't for the honor of the thing I'd rather 
walk.“ 

It was a terrific strain to be one of the 
focal points of continuous attack on admin- 
istration fiscal policy, when actually the 
Bureau of the Budget and the President 
only propose and Congress disposes. 

Government is growing as our population 
is growing. Our whole economy is growing 
and getting more and more complicated. 
Our gross national product in uniform dol- 
lars has more than doubled since the begin- 
ning of World War II. In my opinion, we 
must accept the fact that we shall continue 
to have a large Government but resolve to 
keep it within bounds and do all we can to 
improve and simplify it. 

You know the definition of an adult— 
“One who has stopped growing at each end 
but continues to grow in the middle.” I 
believe we can limit our Government to that 
kind of growth, 

I have been studying our governmental 
procedures very closely for 4 years and I am 
going to summarize for you some of my 
conclusions. 

In the first place, our budget procedures 
are much too complicated. They take alto- 
gether too much time of the top officials of 
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the Government and the responsibility is too 
divided in spite of all our efforts for coordi- 
nation and simplification. 

To review briefly, we have to start the 
preparation of the budget at least 15 months 
before the beginning of the fiscal year to 
which it relates. Each department or agency 
spends weeks and months of analysis and 
review before it reaches the Bureau of the 
Budget where it gets a thorough going over. 
There are frequent reviews and decisions by 
the President, Cabinet and Security Coun- 
cil before submission to the Congress. 

Then come months of hearings before the 
House and Senate committees. This is the 
most grueling kind of work—the heads of 
all the important departments and agencies 
are required to appear in person, to be away 
from their executive responsibilities and to 
answer questions for as many as four differ- 
ent committees. 

The net result of congressional action is 
that there are many cuts made in needed 
requests for appropriations and many unnec- 
essary increases are added. 

This is vastly different from the system 
in all other countries where the party in 
power takes responsibility for the budget 
that is submitted, and it is either accepted 
and passed or rejected by the Parliament. 
I firmly believe that our present system is 
unwieldly, costly and unsatisfactory. 

As an illustration of what happens, I would 
like to summarize what took place last spring 
in the consideration by Congress of the 1959 
budget, which was submitted by the Presi- 
dent in his budget message last January. 

Let us first consider economy measures 
proposed to the Congress in the 1959 budget 
of which there were 16: 

The President asked for postal rate in- 
creases which would bring in an estimated 
$725 million; Congress voted increases esti- 
mated to total $546 million but also gave 
pay increases to postal employees exceeding 
our recommendations by $219 million (in- 
cluding $117 million retroactive). This cut 
our net savings in half and we will still have 
a postal deficit in fiscal 1959 of over $700 
million. 

The budget proposed user charges for avia- 
tion which would have eventually brought 
us $211 million a year more in revenue, to 
help pay for advanced airway navigation aids, 
which are costing well over a billion dollars. 
The Congress took no action at all, 

The President proposed increasing the in- 
terest rates on FNMA special assistance mort- 
gages and the Congress gave us about half 
of what we proposed. 

Higher interest rates on college housing 
loans were proposed and Congress gave us 
nothing. 

The budget proposed to adjust certain vet- 
erans benefits which I believe would have 
eventually resulted in annual savings of at 
least $500 million; Congress did not even 
consider it. 

We proposed reductions in REA loan pro- 
grams, which largely cover not farmers but 
industry which is now spreading out into the 
rural communities. This would have saved 
$200 million a year eventually but Congress 
gave us nothing. 

The budget proposed increased local par- 
ticipation in public assistance which could 
have saved $250 million a year. The Federal 
proportion was ill advisedly increased last 
year. Congress on the other hand increased 
the Federal portion again which cost an addi- 
tional $197 million. 

The President proposed limiting school aid 
in federally affected areas by increasing local 
participation, and this would have saved $190 
million, but it was not enacted. 

We asked for greater flexibility in price 
support for agriculture. Congress gave us 
some flexibility but at much larger cost. 
We asked to have the acreage reserve end 
with the 1958 crop year which would have 
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saved $525 million. Congress ended it but 
liberalized it last year with a net saving of 
only $275 million. To sum up, the proposed 
savings came to three and a half billion dol- 
lars, and Congress gave us only half a bil- 
lion. 

But this is not all. Congress raised appro- 
priations beyond our requested amounts: 
Department of Defense, military, $1.3 billion; 
General Services Administration for public 
buildings, $200 million; National Institutes 
of Health, $96 million, for the third succes- 
sive year; public works appropriations, $61 
million (in addition, the future year costs of 
the new starts Congress approved will be 
$694 million). In total, the increases came to 
$2.2 billion, 

Other budget increases were made outside 
of appropriation acts. For example: Emer- 
gency Housing Act—$1.8 billion; changes in 
the Federal Aid to Highway Act which will 
lead to an increased highway fund deficit of 
$850 million; pay raises over the budget, a 
total of $845 million. 

Congress increased 1959 budget recom- 
mendations by a total of $7.7 billion. This 
is not 1 year’s spending but its force will 
be felt in 1959 and later years. Against these 
increases, reductions came to something over 
$2 billion, The net result was that Congress 
increased our budget proposals by over $5 
billion. 

I cannot believe that this kind of opera- 
tion is satisfactory to the taxpayers or ade- 
quate to our needs today. I don’t know any- 
one better fitted than C.P.A.’s to improve it. 

I have frequently thought of the story of 
the Texan who was visiting Washington for 
the first time. He was shown around the 
White House, the Treasury and the Capitol 
but was not overly impressed. That evening 
he remarked to some friends, “Thank heaven 
we're not getting all of the government we 
pay for.” 

This brings me to a second serious failing 
in our fiscal system. We spend millions of 
dollars in preparing our budgets and only a 
small fraction of that amount in evaluating 
the results afterward. There seems to be so 
little time and staff available to the Bureau 
of the Budget, the agencies or Congress for 
subsequent analysis, investigation and ex- 
planation of variances between budgets and 
actual performance which private business 
follows up so closely. Here lies the greatest 
opportunity for self-criticism and improve- 
ment for the future. The Bureau of the 
Budget of course apportions funds, the 
Treasury summarizes expenditures and the 
General Accounting Office makes a postaudit 
to see that they were not made for unau- 
thorized purposes. But no one determines 
how much was spent for unnecessary or 
undesirable purposes and why. 


ADMINISTRATION LEADERSHIP 


Let me turn now to a third place to which 
public attention should be directed. I be- 
lieve the American people and the press have 
got to change their attitudes toward Gov- 
ernment service and the achieve- 
ments and good points of our public leaders 
as well as their failings. Press and radio 
talk much of freedom of speech, very little 
of the responsibility that should go with it. 
Any political leader who displeases a pres- 
sure group may expect to be ridiculed and 
even insulted. His every motive is im- 
pugned, people are encouraged by propa- 
ganda to believe that he is weak, incompe- 
tent or corrupt. 

A man was taken to the nearest hospital 
after an automobile accident. The doctor 
put his leg in a cast and told him that he 
would have to remain overnight but could 
leave the next day. In the morning the doc- 
tor returned and said he’d have to stay for a 
few more days. “I didn't know how badly 
banged up you were until I read about the 
accident in the paper.” 

Sometimes when I get through reading 
about how bad conditions are, or listening to 
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a commentator, I wonder if they are talking 
about my country. 

When I went to Washington 4 years ago, I 
dreaded the bureaucratic atmosphere for two 
reasons. I thought that the personnel would 
be below business standards, and that it 
would be impossible to make progress. In 
my first assumption, I was completely wrong. 
Generally speaking, the personnel is fully 
up to private industry and in the case of the 
Bureau of the Budget is above it. As for the 
second, I was partially right. Progress is 
difficult and very slow. Each one of us is 
partly responsible, for we tend to interest 
ourselves only in what directly affects our 
personal interest, rather than the interest 
of the Nation as a whole. This helps to build 
up pressure groups and political antago- 
nisms. 


It has been said that too many people 
seem to think it isn’t enough for the Govern- 
ment to guarantee them to pursuit of happi- 
ness. They expect the Government to run 
interference as well. 

We must have greater confidence in our 
leadership once we have chosen that leader- 
ship. I have one practical suggestion to 
offer and that is to take a lesson from the 
Australian practice. There, when a govern- 
ment official is criticized in the newspapers 
or over the radio or television, he is given 
the same space or the same time to reply. 
I believe that might go a long way to help 
correct this abuse of freedom which I think 
we all recognize. 

Let me tell you that the group of men 
who are running our Washington admin- 
istration are as capable and devoted a group 
of men as could be found in this country, 
and amazing progress has been made in im- 
proving efficiency and putting modern busi- 
ness practices in the Government. 


BETTER ORGANIZATION 


One of our real accomplishments this year 
was passage by Congress of H.R. 8002 which 
requires that agency budgets and appro- 
priations be made in terms of annual ac- 
crued expenditures. The American Institute 
was very helpful in enabling us to get this 
bill through the Congress. The approval of 
the reorganization plan of the Defense De- 
partment is the second big accomplishment 
this year. Each of these will take some 
time for thorough implementation but they 
are really significant developments. 

Other important accomplishments are the 
merger of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. Also, the more effective coordination 
in the operations of our civil aviation agen- 
cies with those of the Defense Department 
through a new Federal Aviation Agency. 
This was largely worked out by General 
Quesada, and will enable us to avoid a very 
costly duplication of facilities. 

But in spite of all these accomplishments, 
there is still a tremendous lot to be done. 
The President’s responsibilities and duties 
are much too great for any one individual. 
A number of suggestions have been made 
and detailed plans have been proposed which 
are still under consideration. I personally 
think that the recommendations of the 
second Hoover Commission task force re- 
port for further strengthening the Bureau 
of the Budget would be very helpful. The 
Budget Bureau already acts very much like 
a controller or financial vice president of a 
modern business corporation. Then there 
is Mr. Hoover’s recommendation for a second 
Vice President; perhaps we should have two 
more Vice Presidents, appointed by the 
President in addition to the elected Vice 
President. The Government certainly needs 
more good managers and effective coordi- 
nators at top levels. 


FISCAL POSITION 


Our many fiscal problems have been dis- 
cussed pretty thoroughly in the press and 
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periodicals. However, much more educa- 
tion seems to be required. Take the De- 
fense Department—there is no limit to the 
amount of money that we could spend on 
our Defense Establishment. Each of our 
thousands of installations of the different 
services throughout the world have many 
needs and desires. I can assure you that 
the budget as presented to the Congress 
with the President’s budget message has re- 
duced the service desires by several billion 
dollars and is well balanced as to the Na- 
tion’s defense needs and capabilities. It is 
as reasonably adequate defense as it would 
be possible to prepare for in advance. There 
is no one who has had more experience in 
this type of fiscal problem or in actually op- 
erating vast forces afield than our President. 

When it gets to Congress, however, the 
Defense budget has another thorough going- 
over by the various committees, As finally 
enacted, the budget in my opinion is not 
as good, not as well balanced, and not as 
carefully worked out as the original budget 
presentation. I have the greatest admira- 
tion for our military leaders, but the Direc- 
tor of the Budget is not the most popular 
member of the administration in military 
circles. They say that the officer of the deck 
on a destroyer on patrol off Formosa asked 
the starboard lookout what he would do if 
a man fell overboard. The lookout was 
silent for a moment and then asked, Which 
one, sir?” 

Turning back to Agriculture, Secretary 
Benson has fought gallantly year after year 
for more flexible price supports and lower 
fixed minimum payments. The administra- 
tion has been able to defeat some adverse 
proposals and a lot of undesirable amend- 
ments. At the same time, agriculture has 
been going through a technological revolu- 
tion with rising productivity. The net re- 
sult has been that the cost has been going 
up to fantastically high figures. It is not 
only the cost to the U.S, Government but 
the cost to every citizen, by increasing the 
cost of every item he has to buy. Each one 
of you should interest himself in this prob- 
lem. Most of the payments, I believe, are 
going to the large-scale operators. 

Take a look at our programs for natural 
resources. Here we have competition, be- 
tween the Corps of Engineers which has 
many supporters, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Interior Department, the Forest Service 
and other programs of the Department of 
Agriculture. In my opinion, these programs 
should be united under one department. 

Take the veterans programs as another 
example, Here the administration has waged 
a continuous fight to prevent many expen- 
sive, unnecessary and undesirable programs, 
bonuses, subsidies, and benefits which are 
proposed each year by some Member of Con- 
gress 


Consider the housing programs. After the 
war there was a great shortage of housing 
units and both parties helped in putting 
through a very progressive legislation which 
benefited the returning veterans and helped 
make up our terrific housing shortage. 
That emergency has passed, yet Congress is 
continually revising the housing programs 
and starting new programs that compete 
with private enterprise and do not begin to 
have the urgency of the earlier programs. 

Our highway programs are far reaching in 

ce. The administration was able 
to put through legislation to place the mag- 
nificent mew countrywide program of 
throughways on a self-supporting basis. As 
the result of recent congressional action, 
however, expenditures next year will be more 
than the trust fund receipts and accumu- 
lated balances. We can expect that unless 
something is done about it, the needed 
funds will be voted out of the general re- 
ceipts. I, for one, strongly believe that if 
mecessary, tolls and gas taxes should be in- 
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creased so as not to have to dip into our 
general receipts for this vast program. 

I could go on all day to illustrate our con- 
stant fight to reduce the concentration of 
power both fiscal and administrative in 
Washington. The President is a vigorous 
leader in this effort. 


THE CONGRESS 


I mentioned incidentally, several places 
where I thought that Congress and its pro- 
cedures could be improved. I think it is 
time to have a thoroughgoing study made 
by the legislators and outside experts as to 
how we could improve the operations of 
both Houses. 

To start with, I believe that the term 
of representatives should be extended from 
2 to 4 years. Too much time is spent in 
campaigning and the political effects of 
each decision take too prominent a part 
in their approach to every problem. Even 
better would be to have the terms of the 
President and Vice President and Congress- 
men all extended to 6 years, and have the 
elections coincide. Then we would really 
have a Donnybrook every 6 years, but during 
the other 5 years, I think we might get 
more attention to business and less influ- 
ence exerted by the pressure groups and 
politicians. 

During the past few years I have sounded 
out a number of Congressmen and I believe 
that the time is about right to put through 
some very fundamental changes which 
would greatly improye our fiscal control. 
In my opinion, we should have a single ap- 
propriation bill to cover all of the opera- 
tions of the Government, plus the power of 
an item veto by the President. One way 
would be to have the individual appropria- 
tion bills considered and passed as at pres- 
ent, but then held in abeyance and not 
sent to the President until the last bill has 
been passed. They could then be grouped 
together and reconsidered as a whole. The 
revenue measure should be considered at 
the same time as the appropriation bill, 
so that every Member of Congress would be 
made aware of the total amounts he was 
appropriating and their relation to the ex- 
pected annual revenues, At the present 
time I am certain that many Congressmen 
do not realize the effect of their votes in 
relation to the total budget picure. 

In addition to the single appropriation bill, 
it is very important that the President be 
granted an item veto so that he could dis- 
approve a single item in the budget which 
had been added without his approval and 
for which he did not wish to take respon- 
sibility. This would restore to the President 
the responsibility which is rightfully his 
to conduct the operations of the Govern- 
ment in the most effective, efficient manner, 
I believe that Congress could grant this au- 
thority without a constitutional amend- 
ment, but in any case, I would like to see 
it tried. If the Members of Congress feel 
sufficiently strongly about the necessity for 
an item that has been vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, they could of course, pass it over his 
veto with a two-thirds majority of each 
House. It would not be necessary, however, 
for the President, who disapproved of a 
single item, to return the whole bill, thereby 
nullifying other good features which the 
bill may contain. 

Another proposal I have in mind is to 
have more joint hearings held at which the 
members of the different committees of both 
the House and the Senate could be present 
so that the top administrators of the Gov- 
ernment would have to appear only once and 
therefore be able to give more of their valu- 
able time to the administration and opera- 
tion of the Government. It is most difficult 
to get leaders of business and labor to take 
jobs in Washington with the present cum- 
bersome procedures, the conflict of interest 
laws, and the continuous criticism to which 
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they know they will be subjected. The con- 
flict of interest rules should, in my opinion, 
be modified and applied to Congressmen as 
well as to members of the executive branch. 


INFORMATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Another broad area in Government which 
needs intensive study and review is the area 
of public relations. Through the USIA and 
the Voice of America, we are trying to present 
the facts of American life to other nations 
of the world. Every effort is being made to 
present a fair and true picture without 
propaganda overtones. But much of the good 
is counteracted by unfortunate statements 
made by individuals in Congress and business 
which are widely publicized in the press and 
converted by our enemies into telling propa- 
ganda attacks. Radio Moscow has a mid- 
night broadcast in English which is fiendishly 
clever in attributing false and misleading 
motives to every action which we take. This 
is supported by daily quotations from the 
press of this country which can be found to 
serve almost any purpose. I think we badly 
need a public relations and education pro- 
gram in this country as well as abroad. I 
was told it was politically impossible because 
it was feared that it would become a propa- 
ganda office. I am not willing to give up 
that easily and I believe something could be 
done to meet the need, once the general pub- 
lic recognizes it. 

TAXATION 


Before concluding my remarks, I shall say 
something about the subject which is of 
course of more direct interest to you; namely, 
taxation. While we have been talking and 
thinking favorably of a thorough overhaul 
of our tax legislation since the war, tax re- 
form bills themselves have added more com- 
plications, more technical provisions that 
have to be interpreted. We have also failed 
to do anything about the overlapping be- 
tween the Federal, State, and local taxes. 
The Kestnbaum Commission made some ex- 
cellent studies into this problem and the 
Federal-State Joint Action Committee has 
touched on phases of it. I believe that the 
time is now ripe for a thoroughgoing review 
of our whole tax policy—Federal, State, and 
local. I personally believe that too much re- 
liance is being placed by the Federal Govern- 
ment on income taxes. While these act as a 
cushion against too rapid a decline in busi- 
ness net income, changes in the Govern- 
ment’s income are difficult to estimate for 
budgetary purposes. As an example, the 
Treasury estimates of receipts both from 
Federal individual income taxes and corpo- 
rate income taxes, combined, for fiscal 1959 
have been revised downward during the last 
9 months by $6.2 billion, or more than 10 
percent. This is in spite of the fact that 
business activity has still been maintained at 
& high level. In the future, too much re- 
liance on income taxation could jeopardize 
our Federal budget and credit structure. 

I believe also that we have a multiplicity 
of tax returns which is quite unnecessary. 
Certainly it should be sufficient to prepare 
one individual income tax return and one 
corporate income tax return which could be 
used for several purposes and for several 
levels of government. We could have a joint 
collection agency, Federal, State, and local, 
which could apportion the receipts from 
excise taxes, sales taxes, and possibly a new 
manufacturers excise tax. A local sales tax 
is quite inefficient when residents of neigh- 
boring States can have purchases shipped 
direct to their homes and thereby avoid pay- 
ment of the tax. Furthermore, there should 
be standard exemptions and credits. 

I have come to believe that so long as we 
continue high tax collections we are going to 
have high Government spending. Even if 
settlement should be reached in the cold war 
over the next few years so that we could 
look forward to a more normal and peaceful 
coexistence, I fear that expenditures of 
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other Federal agencies might easily pick up 
most of the savings unless plans for tax cuts 
have already been studied and approved for 
initiation when the opportunity arises. I 
do not think there is any good justification 
to continue indefinitely a corporate tax of 
over 50 percent, or individual taxes at the 
present high levels, particularly in the top 
brackets, and there are other serious in- 
equities. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate the state- 
ment that the taxpayers of this country 
will get the kind of government that they 
want if they go out and work for it. There 
is a lot of educational work to be done with 
business groups, with housewives, among the 
professions, with the farmers, and with la- 
bor groups as well, if we want to get back 
to a balanced budget, reduced Federal ex- 
penditures, and lower taxes. But don’t let's 
get discouraged and think things are worse 
than they really are. We have tremendous 
assets. 

Let me list some of our assets briefly: 

1. Tremendous strength in military equip- 
ment of the latest types, coupled with our 
now well recognized desire for the peaceful 
settlement of all international differences. 

2. The remarkable productive capacity of 
our country and of the other free countries 
of the world. All we hear about are the ac- 
complishments of the communistic coun- 
tries which started after the war from so 
much lower levels than our own. Let us not 
forget that the recovery of Western Germany 
far surpasses that of Eastern Germany by 
any measurement. 

3. We have been able to maintain our free 
democratic processes among the Western 
nations in spite of many difficulties. This 
has been demonstrated again most recently 
in France. The Communist reliance is still 
on force and repression as was again brought 
out by the Nagy execution and the con- 
tinuing purges. 

4. The strength and standing of the United 
Nations and regional international organ- 
izations like NATO and SEATO has been 
maintained and is growing with a constant 
use of their facilities and decisions, 

5. We have a most effective national ad- 
ministration, not only a President who will 
rank among the greatest of all time, but a 
Vice President of exceptional capacity and 
training. The Cabinet and the group of 
agency heads are composed of experienced 
business and professional leaders; the mili- 
tary staffs have brilliant technical achieve- 
ments to their credit; and our foreign and 
domestic civil service has men of great 
distinction, 

It is natural that we should be more con- 
cerned with our difficulties than our ad- 
vantages but don't exaggerate the difficulties. 
Let us continue to improve but let us have 
confidence. The troubles of our opponents 
about which we do not hear are much more 
serious than our own. We and the other 
free nations of the West have great cause 
for satisfaction and confidence, 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF POLAND 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to add my comments to 
those already made about May 3, a day 
marking the 168th anniversary of the 
adoption of Poland’s Constitution. 

The Poznan revolt of June 1956 still 
stands clear in the memory of free peo- 
ple. It was a clear demonstration of 
courage and impatience with tryranny. 
Now, nearly 3 years later, the Polish peo- 
ple still face continuing curbs on free- 
dom and their basic human rights. 
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We in this Nation can offer only moral 
support to those who still are behind the 
Iron Curtain, and we can offer economic 
aid in limited amounts. And we can also 
remember that May 3, now a symbol of 
yearning for restoration of Polish inde- 
pendence, may some day once again be- 
come a holiday for a free people in a 
free land. 

In response to a request from the Po- 
lish National Fund of New Jersey, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp a message of the President 
of Poland. Mr. Sigmund H. Uminski, 
president of the fund in New Jersey, has 
explained to me that it had been the 
custom in Poland before the war for the 
President of Poland to issue such a mes- 
sage. Free Poles still continue this cus- 
tom. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF POLAND, ON 
May 3, 1959 

On the occasion of the Polish National 
Day, His Excellency August Zaleski, legiti- 
mate president of the Polish Republic, issued 
the following message to the Polish nation: 

“The Reform Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
was described by Hugo Kollataj, one of its 
fathers, as ‘a gentle revolution.’ It really 
was the incorporation of the most progres- 
sive principles of liberty proclaimed by the 
thinkers of contemporary Western Europe 
and as such again testified to the ties of 
Polish civilization with that of the West. 

“Notifying the new constitution to the 
French National Assembly, King Stanislas 
Augustus of Poland wrote: ‘Barely had you 
given the world a great example, when it was 
followed by others. Here is a nation, always 
a friend of France, which has raised and 
dedicated the standard of liberty without 
fighting, without bloodshed, and amidst the 
joy of all classes of its citizens.’ 

“In actual fact, the Polish Reform Consti- 
tution was the outcome of a compromise at- 
tained by two parties. To the eternal glory 
of the leaders of the Reform Party and that 
of the King, united by the love of their 
country, they succeeded in setting aside what 
had separated them and created a memora- 
ble work—the anniversary of which has been 
celebrated by the Polish people for the last 
168 years. 

“Unfortunately, it was not granted to Po- 
land to carry the constitution into practice. 
Its liberal character was too much at vari- 
ance with the convictions of the autocrats 
neighboring with Poland. They conspired 
against the existence of such a dangerous 
example among them. 

“They knew the significance of a constitu- 
tion for every nation. The Polish Constitu- 
tion of May 3, 1791, affirmed: ‘The fate of us 
all depends solely on the consolidation and 
perfecting of the national constitution.’ 

“During the short period of Poland's re- 
covered independence, lasting barely 20 
years, the Polish nation consolidated and 
perfected its constitution in such wise that 
it assured the existence of the legitimate au- 
thorities of the Republic even during an 
enemy occupation of the country. It is in- 
dubitably an invaluable advantage which all 
Poles living in freedom should cherish and 
defend with all their might since it provides 
the best possibilities for the struggle to re- 
store Poland's freedom. 

“In God I trust that now, as in 1791, all 
Poles, again united by the love of their 
country, will join in this struggle.” 
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TRIBUTE TO CAREER OF HON. 
ERNEST GRUENING, OF ALASKA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the New England Journal of Medicine 
for November 4, 1954, published an out- 
standing article in tribute to our illus- 
trious colleague, the junior Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRvENING]. The author of 
the article is a distinguished New Eng- 
land physician, Dr. James Howard 
Means, former dean of the Harvard 
University Medical School, and at one 
time a classmate of Senator GRuUENING at 
Harvard. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, describing the eventful career of 
ERNEST GRUENING, be printed in the body 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DOCTORS AFIELD: ERNEST GRUENING 
(By James Howard Means, M.D.) 


A doctor far afield from the medical point 
of view, but very far from afield in the career 
he finally elected to follow, is the Honorable 
Ernest GRUENING, M.D., LL.D., journalist, 
public servant, and statesman. 

GRUENING was a member of the Harvard 
College class of 1907 and of the Harvard 
medical school class of 1911. Actually, he 
left the medical school in the middle of his 
fourth year to take a job as cub reporter 
for the Boston American. Then and there 
he switched careers from medicine to jour- 
nalism, or as he put it himself, he “decided 
to give up one profession for another, and 
exchange the art of curing the ills of the 
human body for an attempt to play a simi- 
lar part in relation to the body politic.” As 
it has turned out, these were prophetic words 
for he has indeed, throughout his life, played 
with distinction the role that so early he in- 
dicated. In spite of his change in objective, 
however, he returned to the medical school 
long enough to earn his M.D. degree, which 
was granted him at commencement in 1912. 

Returning directly to his newspaper work 
he signed up, this time with the Boston 
Herald. It is interesting that, although he 
said, “It is always a good plan to start with 
Hearst in the newspaper game,” he did not 
stay in that controlled environment very 
long. It was not one that his independent 
and forthright spirit could tolerate. 

On the Herald he advanced rapidly through 
the various gradations of newspaper work 
until July 1914 found him acting city editor 
of the Herald and November of that year 
managing editor of the Boston Traveler, 
which had then become the Herald’s evening 
edition. 

He served in this last-mentioned job for 
2 years, and of it he had these significant 
remarks to make: 

“It was an interesting job. The times were 
thrilling (World War I prior to U.S. partici- 
pation); circulation, that summum desidera- 
tum of newspaper publishers, came readily. 
The only problems were those common to 
many American newspapers—to try to make 
the management understand that a news- 
paper owes very definite obligations to its 
readers—to the public—and that advertisers 
are entitled to the space they buy and not 
to special favors and considerations in the 
shape of suppression and distortion of news; 
that, in short, independence and intellec- 
tual honesty are the best policies.” 

If the press of the United States had had 
the ability or the desire to approach these 
high standards the country might be happier 
and better today. 

In October 1916 GRUENING made a startling 
exposure of certain shocking shenanigans 
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going on in city hall, Boston, over the cen- 
soring of plays, and thus earned the enthus- 
siastic approval of the editor of the Herald. 
The wounded, ever, were so exalted po- 
litically that the owners of the Hereald- 
Traveler ordered the publication of a re- 
traction, and since GRUENING would have no 
part in such ignominy, he resigned. 

He went next to the Boston Journal, then 
a moribund paper, and together with a small 
group of friends attempted to keep it alive. 
Some progress was made, but uncontrollable 
circumstances proved too difficult, and the 
paper failed. GRUENING next took a whirl as 
managing editor of the New York Tribune, 
and after that he did his bit by enlisting in 
the field artillery. 

After the war he managed La Prensa in 
New York—the only Spanish-American paper 
in the United States—for a year and a half, 
and then shifted for the first time to weekly 
journalism by becoming ma: g editor of 
the Nation, a post that he held for 3 years. 

During this period he became conscious of, 
and strenuously opposed to, U.S. imperialism 
in the Caribbean. Under his direction the 
Nation brought to light certain facts about 
the unjustifiable military intervention in 
Haiti in 1915 and in the Dominican Republic 
in 1916. In consequence of this exposé a 
Senate Commission of Inquiry was sent to 
the island in 1921, and GRUENING was invited 
to accompany it. The findings of the Com- 
mission led to the withdrawal of U.S. forces 
from the Dominican Republic in 1924 and 
from Haiti in 1932. 

In 1923 GRUENING began a study of Mexi- 
can affairs, paying four visits to that country 
in as many years, and one to Spain for back- 
ground. In 1928 the results of his studies 
appeared in his book Mexico and Its Heri- 

e. 

wo other newspaper items should be 
mentioned. In 1927 he was invited by a 
group of citizens of Portland, Maine, where, 
as in many other places, existing newspapers 
were quite under the control of business and 
political interests, to start for them an inde- 
pendent paper and to become its editor. He 
accepted this challenge. Its name was the 
Portland News, and he kept it going 
until 1932. Then, however, as with many 
fighting independent newspapers, the finan- 
cial odds were too great, and it had to be 
discontinued. 

GRUENING next went back to the Nation 
for a year, this time as editor, and finally 
wound up his journalistic career with a three 
months’ fling as editor of the New York Post. 

In 1934, for the second time in his life, he 
made a major change in career. This time 
he switched from journalism to the public 
service of his country. President Roosevelt, 
in the fall of 1934, appointed him Director 
of the newly created Division of Territories 
and Island Possessions of the Department 
of the Interior. 

The function of this new agency was to 
combine into one organization the affairs of 
territories and insular possessions that had 
formerly been scattered through several 
agencies. It included the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Alaska and Hawaii. GRUENING 
put his heart into this work and visited and 
studied all the areas within the jurisdiction 
of his division. The overcrowded and pov- 
erty-stricken state of the people of Puerto 
Rico particularly aroused him. Observing 
the simple fact that the population of this 
island was increasing faster than the food 
supply, and with scant funds available to 
import food, he made attempts both at 
industrialization and population control 
through education. 

In 1939 GRUENING was appointed Governor 
of Alaska, and he served in that vital post 
until 1953. Directly after his appointment 
Alaska became of immense military im- 
portance. In 1940 the Governor obtained for 
the first time the establishment of a Na- 
tional Guard, and when this was federalized, 
he organized a territorial guard that had 
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units scattered over the entire territory. 
From the beginning of his experience there, 
GRUENING had great faith in Alaska. For 
years he has worked continually for its state- 
hood, Ri its strategic importance, 
he believes that it would be a stronger out- 
post for the United States if it had the 
larger population and resources that state- 
hood would give it. 

There can be no doubt of the great useful- 

ness of ERNEST GRUENING’S life. He has al- 
ways fought for the freedom of the press and 
has striven to improve the lot of the com- 
mon man. In him the virtues of courage 
and sincerity are combined with keen in- 
sight into public affairs. It is for this rea- 
son that he may properly be called a states- 
man. 
The readers of a medical journal will at 
once ask, Were his four years in medical 
school wasted, either for him or for the 
school? The costliness of medical education 
is such that it is usually an economic mis- 
fortune when a person who has earned a 
medical degree forsakes medicine. In 
GRUENING’s case, certainly this is not true. 
For himself, he has more than once stated 
that he has found his medical education 
constantly of value to him. It has given 
him understanding of the role of health in 
human welfare, and of how it can be pro- 
moted, that he would otherwise have lacked. 
The medical school can take satisfaction in 
having contributed to the education of a 
man who has served the country so well 
and will continue to do so, for his career is 
by no means finished. It is known, for ex- 
ample, that his book, The State of Alaska, 
will be published this autumn. This will, 
no doubt, be the definitive work on the Ter- 
ritory and Uncle Sam's relation to it dur- 
ing the 87 years in which it has been his 
stepchild. 


THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the West Virginia State motto, 
Montani Semper Liberi, means “moun- 
taineers are always free.” We West Vir- 
ginians are proud of our rich heritage 
of freedom, and of the picturesque hills 
and majestic mountains for which West 
Virginia is known. Our rich natural re- 
sources, our geographic location, and our 
neighborly and free people, make West 
Virginia a wonderful place in which to 
work and play and live. The State has 
tremendous possibilities for industrial 
growth. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“The State of West Virginia,” which was 
published in the current issue of the 
Vancoram Review, a house organ of the 
Vanadium Corp. The Vanadium Corp. 
broke ground for its modern ferroalloy 
plant at Graham Station, Mason County, 
in March 1951. The article, which I 
commend to my colleagues, reflects the 
feeling of pride which Vanadium Corp. 
shares with other West Virginians, pride 
in our State, its history, its resources, 
and its future. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

Men endowed with persistent visions of in- 
dividual human rights under representative 
„ created the State of West Vir- 

Strong men, with great objectives, they 
conquered rugged mountains, trackless wil- 
derness and hostile Indian tribes. ‘Their 
land was bloodied in the American Revolu- 
tion and in the War Between the States, yet 
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the dramatic history of the Mountain State 
is also the heroic story of legislative strug- 
gles for the democratic way of life. 

The character of the founders is reflected 
in the motto upon their State’s seal, Mon- 
tani Semper Liberi, “mountaineers are always 
free.” The State seal also appropriately car- 
ries symbols representing the cardinal, black 
bear, sugar maple, and great laurel. 

Sometimes called the most southerly of 
the northern, most northerly of the southern, 
most westerly of the eastern, and most east- 
erly of the western States, West Virginia 
stretches north above the latitude of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and reaches south below Roanoke, 
Va. Its western extremity is in the longitude 
of Port Huron, Mich., the eastern in that of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

The State’s area is slightly more than 
24,000 square miles. An average altitude of 
1,500 feet makes it the highest east of the 
Mississippi River. Of the State’s boundary 
of 1,170 miles, only 200 are manmade. Natu- 
ral boundaries are the Ohio, Big Sandy, Tug 
Fork Rivers, and Potomac River; and the 
365-mile crest of the Alleghenies. A northern 
panhandle, in one place barely 5 miles wide, 
adjoins Pennsylvania and Ohio. Maryland 
and Virginia squeeze an irregular eastern 
panhandle to a minimum width of 15 miles. 

Forests occupy two-thirds of the State. 
Mountain ranges, peaks and deep, narrow 
valleys make some areas rough and isolated. 
Mistletoe and the great laurel grow wild. 
Hunting and fishing are rewarding. 


TRANSPORTATION AIDS DEVELOPMENT 


Natural barriers, which so long deterred 
settlement by any except the most deter- 
mined, now are surmounted or detoured by 
highways, railroads, and airlines. Some 
70,000 farms, blessed by a 40-inch annual 
rainfall, yield fruits, vegetables, wheat, corn, 
dairy products, poultry, and meats. 

The transformation of part of this moun- 
tainous wilderness into an industrial em- 
pire began about 1797 with the establish- 
ment of water-driven saw and grist mills. 
Coal was discovered in 1742 and oil and 
natural gas in 1859. Many of the men who 
helped to create the world petroleum in- 
dustry got their early training in West Vir- 

nia. 


To this day, oil, natural gas, coal, glass, 
salt, limestone, clay, sand, and lumber are 
among the State’s important products, 
Since 1931 West Virginia has been the Na- 
tion’s second largest producer of bituminous 
coal. Reserves are estimated to be sufficient 
for 400 years. 

In 1790 the first iron furnace west of the 
Alleghenies began operating in what is now 
West Virginia’s northern panhandle. This 
furnace, of 2 tons daily capacity, made can- 
non balls used by Capt. Oliver H. Perry 
against the British fleet on Lake Erie during 
the War of 1812. 

Modern industrialization, while widely 
distributed, has shown a spectacular con- 
centration in that relatively broad section 
of the Ohio River Valley known as “the 
American Ruhr.” In the 125 miles between 
Moundsville to the north, and Point Pleas- 
ant to the south, nearly half a hundred 
modern industrial plants contribute to West 
Virginia’s growing economy, Their products 
range from ferro alloys, steel, and aluminum 
to paper, glass, chemicals, abrasives, Ce- 
ramics, as well as finished products such as 
oilfield equipment and ships. 

By developing its natural resources, both 
coal and water, West Virginia has become a 
large producer of steam electric power. An 
extensive high-wire system is linked with 
interstate circuits. 

Many peoples desired the land that is now 
West Virginia with its 55 counties. In 1675 
the Iroquois controlled the Ohio Valley sec- 
tion, but ceded much of the area to the 
British 3 years later over the protests of 
the Shawnees, Delawares, Mingoes, and other 
tribes. They fought to regain and retain it 
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as a major source of fish and game. The 
land was claimed also by the French on 
the basis of expeditions down the Ohio in 
1749. 

The original Indian rule was challenged 
by explorers from Virginia’s Jamestown. 
Their 17th century search for short routes 
west culminated in an expedition led by 
Virginia’s Lt. Gov. Alexander Spotswood in 
1716. His band crested the Blue Ridge and 
there drank a toast to Britain’s king. 

Returning to Williamsburg, Governor 
Spotswood organized his troop into the 
Transmountain Order, Knights of the 
Golden Horseshoe. He thought to extend 
crown possession westward, but his efforts 
were less productive than the reports of the 
adventurers. Their glowing tales of wooded 
mountains, fertile valleys, and refreshing 
springs suggested that men might acquire 
and develop land in freedom. 

In 1726 Morgan ap Morgan built a log 
home in what is now Berkeley County and 
thus became the first recorded settler. The 
next year a settlement sprang up at Pack- 
horse Ford, now Shepherdstown. By 1735 
much of the area of the Potomac Valley, or 
Northern Neck, had been settled. 

Many settlers—English, Scots, Irish, Welsh, 
Swiss, German, and the Quakers—poured 
into the broader valleys, especially that of 
the Ohio. By mid-18th century both the 
French and the Indians had abandoned all 
claims to the land. It was then proposed, 
by Benjamin Franklin, among others, 0 
make the region the 14th Colony, Vandalia. 

Men of tidewater Virginia had been mov- 
ing their families westward in an attempt 
to escape confiscatory taxation, to own and 
to retain land, to vote and to worship as 
they pleased. Above all, they wanted a gov- 
ernment more representative and democratic 
than that dominated by tidewater Virginia’s 
aristocracy, which was influenced by feudal 
philosophies and enforced by despotic crown 
officials. 

GRIEVANCES AND WAR 


But King George III delayed recognition 
of the new colony and the breaking point 
came in 1774 when Lord Dunmore, Virginia's 
Crown Governor, sought to distract atten- 
tion from grievances and to discourage 
westward migrations by declaring war on 
the Indians. Under the guise of protecting 
the settlers, the Governor organized an army 
for what was to become known as Lord Dun- 
more’s war. The army started westward in 
September 1774, and split into two forces. 
Lord Dunmore led one force northwest to 
Fort Pitt, now Pittsburgh, Pa. The other 
group, consisting of 1,200 men under a 
Virginian, Brig. Gen. Andrew Lewis, was 
dispatched to the southwest. 

Lewis brought his men to the junction of 
the Ohio and Great Kanawha Rivers, where 
they encamped on the wooded peninsula 
now occupied by Point Pleasant. On October 
10, 1774, the Virginians were attacked by 
Indians led by a Shawnee warrior. Popular 
with the settlers, who knew him as Chief 
Cornstalk, he was opposed to the attack 
but had been overruled by the Indian coun- 
cil. The Virginians beat off the Indians, 
but lost nearly one-quarter of their men. 

Chief Cornstalk sought out Lord Dunmore 
and pledged to keep peace for 3 years. The 
respite enabled settlers to fortify Point 
Pleasant and to extend their holdings in the 
valley. During the peace Cornstalk was 
murdered and Lord Dunmore removed from 
Office. 

FIRST BATTLE OF REVOLUTION 


Histories customarily record the battles at 
Concord and Lexington, Mass., in April 1775, 
as the first engagements of the Revolution. 
The honor is claimed also for Major John 
Sullivan’s December 14, 1774, raid on Fort 
William and Mary at Portsmouth, N.H. How- 
ever, in 1908 the U.S. Senate recognized the 
precedence of the October 10 Battle of Point 
Pleasant. 
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Historian Virgil A. Lewis, writing in 1887, 
described in this way the battle’s priority 
and importance: “On that day the soil on 
which Point Pleasant now stands drank the 
first bloodshed in defense of American lib- 
erty. It was here decided that the decaying 
institutions of the Middle Ages should not 
prevail in America, but that just laws and 
priceless liberty should be planted forever in 
the domains of the New World.” 

While the Revolution ended on October 19, 
1781, with the formal surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, it is West Virginia tradi- 
tion that the last battle was the September 
10, 1782, attack on Fort Henry, now Wheeling. 

The close of the 18th century marked the 
beginning of prolonged legislative battles for 
representative government. Differences of 
opinion as high as the Alleghenies separated 
Virginians of the east and the west. Review 
and revision of the Virginia State Constitu- 
tion in 1850 won some recognition for the 
people of the west. In 1860 they succeeded 
in electing a Governor, Joseph Johnson. 

Virginians of the west had as yet no state, 
but they upheld principles of federal union 
and of human freedom. When in 1861, Vir- 
ginia approved an act of secession, the men 
of the western country met at Wheeling, re- 
stated their opposition to secession and 
initiated serious discussion of forming a 
separate State, New Virginia. 

In June 1861, at a second Wheeling con- 
vention, plans were made for organizing a 
State government and electing a Governor, 
In August formal work was begun to estab- 
lish a new State to be called “Kanawha.” By 
now Virginia was a State divided. For the 
east, Gov. John Letcher held office at Rich- 
mond. -For the west, Gov. Francis H. Pier- 
pont held office at Wheeling. 

In 1862 another convention completed 
preparations for the State of West Virginia 
and adopted resolutions providing for the 
gradual abolition of slavery. The general 
assembly appealed to Congress for recognized 
statehood and President Abraham Lincoln 
signed a bill making West Virginia, as of 
June 20, 1863, the 35th State and member 
of the Federal Union. 

Meanwhile the War Between the States had 
broken out. Its first land battle was fought 
at Philippi, W. Va., on June 3, 1861. Union 
forces under Col. William J. Kelly defeated 
Confederates under Col. George A. Porterfield 
and captured the covered bridge which still 
carries U.S. Route 250 across the Buckhannon 
River. 

This minor engagement had major reper- 
cussions. It kept in Union control the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad and opened a corridor 
south for passage of troops and supplies. It 
also started upon the path to military fame 
Union Gen. George B. McClellan, who had 
ordered the troops into action to prevent 
depredations by Porterfield's men. 

West Virginia was the scene of many other 
battles, among them Rich Mountain, Laurel 
Hill, and Corrick’s Ford. Skirmishes were 
frequent in the Kanawha Valley and in the 
eastern Panhandle. One community, Rom- 
ney, changed hands more than 50 times. 
Thousands of West Virginians enlisted in 
the Union Army; other thousands, among 
them General Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jack- 
son, joined the Confederates. 

The ending of the war and the achieve- 
ment of statehood brought prosperous 
growth. Boundary agreements were reached 
with neighboring States. In 1872 a new 
State constitution was adopted, and in 1885 
the capital was transferred from Wheeling, 
on the Ohio, to Charleston, on the Great 
Kanawha. 

VCA COMES TO WEST VIRGINIA 

Operations of Vanadium Corp. of America 
were started in this historic country in 
1951 with the purchase of approximately 
400 acres of land beside the Ohio River at 
Graham Station, Mason County. The site 
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was developed by erecting a ferroalloy plant 
which, in 1952, was enlarged. 

Since 1953 the plant, one of the most 
modern in the world, has been producing 
Vancoram Exlo, a special low-carbon ferro- 
chromium alloy used in making stainless 
and heat-resisting steels; Ferrosilicon, a 
deoxidizer and degasifier for irons and steels; 
and ferrochrome silicon alloys for stainless 
steels. Additionally Graham plant produces 
alsifer, noduloy and silicomanganese alloys. 

Normally providing year-round jobs for 
several hundred trained workmen and tech- 
nicians, the Graham plant makes substan- 
tial contributions to the economies of four 
counties—Mason and Jackson, in West Vir- 
ginia, and Meigs and Gallia, in Ohio. 


THE PLANT ON THE BEND 


The Graham Plant is located in “the 
American Ruhr” at that sweeping turn in 
the Ohio River known as the Bend. It is 
served by railway, highway and waterway. 
Electric power is supplied by the Appalach- 
ian Power Co.’s Philip Sporn Station, which 
adjoins the Graham Plant property. 

The site shares West Virginia’s dramatic 
history. Graham Station is named for Rev. 
William Graham, an early landowner, and, 
in the old days, was a terminus of a ferry 
service to Racine, Ohio. 

Land in this region had been deeded by 
Lord Dunmore to Virginians who had served 
in the French and Indian Wars. Among 
them was George Washington, who headed 
a surveying party and received acreage im- 
mediately south of the Great Kanawha. 

Another to receive a grant was John Pol- 
son who, in 1798, deeded a 6,000 acre tract 
bordering the Ohio River to Reverend Gra- 
ham, The Graham plant occupies a portion 
of this tract. Reverend Graham subsequent- 
ly conveyed the tract to others and it became 
the subject of one of the first lawsuits in- 
stituted in Mason County, and an early and 
basic case reviewed by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Mason County, established in 1804, is 
named for George Mason, one of the framers 
of Federal and State constitutions. Point 
Pleasant is the county seat. The county 
now contains about five times the area of 
the original land grants. Its place names— 
among them New Haven and Hartford—re- 
flect the New England backgrounds of early 
settlers. 

Mason County long has produced coal and 
salt, but farm production also has been 
extensive, especially of livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts, tobacco, poultry and . The pres- 
ent trend is toward industrialization. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY CEREMONIES, 
INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on April 
22, 1959, the Philadelphia City Council 
adopted a resolution urging members 
of the State Legislature of Pennsylvania 
and of the Congress of the United States 
to form a delegation of distinguished 
legislators to come to Philadelphia to 
attend the ceremonies on July 4 at In- 
dependence Hall. I hope the resolution 
will be favorably considered by both the 
Senate and the House, so that a con- 
gressional delegation may go to Inde- 
pendence Hall on July 4. 

The principal speaker on that occa- 
sion will be the distinguished junior 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
I believe this will be a most appropriate 
way of commemorating our National In- 
dependence Day and, at the same time, 
of paying honor to our distinguished 
colleague. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 352 


Resolution urging members of the State 
Legislature of Pennsylvania and of the 
Congress of the United States to form a 
delegation of distinguished legislators to 
come to Philadelphia to attend the cere- 
monies on July 4, at Independence Hall 


Whereas this Nation observes the 183d 
anniversary of its independence on July 4, 
1959; and 

Whereas the city of Philadelphia, where 
the Founding Fathers created the historic 
document of liberty, the Declaration of In- 
dependence declaring the 13 Colonies a free 
and independent Nation, will observe this 
occasion with appropriate public ceremonies 
in Independence Hall at 11 a.m.; and 

Whereas this celebration will salute the 
new State of Alaska and will feature as its 
keynote speaker the Honorable ERNEST 
GRUENING, US. Senator from the State of 
Alaska; and 

Whereas an unduplicated historic moment 
will be shared at this observance when the 
49-star flag will be raised officially for the 
first time in accordance with the law that 
the new flag does not fly officially until the 
4th of July following the vote of the people 
for statehood; therefore 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby urge the mem- 
bers of the State Legislature of Pennsylvania 
and of the Congress of the United States 
to form a delegation of distinguished legis- 
lators to come to Philadelphia to attend 
these ceremonies on July 4 at Independence 
Hall, as an inspiration to their constituents 
all over America to join also in the national 
pilgrimage to this hallowed shrine; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the city representative for- 
ward invitations and certified copies of this 
resolution to Hon. David L. Lawrence, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania; Hon. John Morgan 
Davis, Lieutenant Governor; Hon. Hiram G. 
Andrews, speaker of the house; and Hon. 
M. Harvey Taylor, president pro tempore of 
the State senate; and to Hon. Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of the Congress of 
the United States; Hon, Carl Hayden, Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the U.S. Senate; the 
Representatives in Congress from Philadel- 
phia and the U.S. Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania, with the request that they bring this 
ceremony to the attention of their illustrious 
colleagues. 


THE O’MAHONEY AMENDMENT TO 
THE BANK MERGER BILL 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
last Thursday, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’MaHoney] submitted an 
amendment to Senate bill 1062, the bank 
merger bill. I immediately requested the 
views of the three Federal bank super- 
visory agencies, namely, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. I have now received 
from these agencies letters giving their 
views on the O'Mahoney amendment. I 
ask unanimous consent that these may 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
so that other Senators may have the 
benefit of these views. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1959. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I was absent from 
Washington the latter part of last week, in 
attendance at the annual convention of the 
North Carolina Bankers Association, and 
hence I could not follow the developments re- 
lating to the bank merger bill (S. 1062) 
which occurred during this time. Upon my 
return there were made available to me cop- 
ies of the telegrams which you exchanged 
with Attorney General Rogers and a draft of 
the amendment that Senator O’Mahoney 
proposes to introduce when the bill comes up 
for debate on the floor of the Senate. I have 
also read with interest the record of your 
statements to the Senate on this subject last 
Thursday, as it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

In behalf of the Corporation, I want to as- 
sure you that the Corporation approves and 
recommends for enactment S. 1062, as ap- 
proved by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. Further, the Corporation does 
not favor the O'Mahoney amendment, and 
recommends that it be not adopted. 

Our general counsel has given considera- 
tion to the amendment, and I am enclosing 
herewith a letter to you, which sets forth the 
basis for our opposition to the amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE P. WOLCOTT, 
Chairman. 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 
Washington, May 8, 1959. 
Hon, A, WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The chief of staff of 
your committee has provided the Corpora- 
tion with copies of the telegrams that were 
exchanged last week between yourself, as 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and the Attorney General, 
pertaining generally to amendments to the 
pending bank merger bill (S. 1062), and a 
copy of a proposed amendment which Sena- 
tor O'Manoney contemplates introducing 
during the discussions of the bill on the 
floor of the Senate. Mr. Yingling has re- 
quested that we favor the committee with 
an expression of our views on the amend- 
ment. 

The committee-approved draft of S. 1062 
fixed the administrative responsibility and 
decision in the three Federal bank super- 
visory agencies, with public interest as de- 
termined by a consideration of well-estab- 
lished banking factors, together with com- 
petitive factors, as the gage to be applied 
in the determination of the propriety of all 
bank merger transactions involving insured 
banks. The amendment, while ostensibly 
leaving the decision authority in the bank- 
ing agencies, fixes the competitive factor as 
the sole test in judging the propriety of such 
transactions, except in four specified in- 
stances, and then provides for public hear- 
ings if either of the banking agencies or 
the Attorney General disapproves the trans- 
action, and further provides for a special ap- 
peal to the court of appeals of the District 
of Columbia at the instance of any aggrieved 
party or of the Attorney General. This brief 
analysis of the provisions of the respective 
proposals points up the fact that the amend- 
ment would effect fundamental changes in 
the theory, administration, and jurisdiction 
of bank merger transactions of such conse- 
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quence that it, in effect, would constitute a 
new and different proposal. 

As you properly stated on the floor of the 
Senate, yesterday, neither interested bank- 
ers nor the banking agencies which are 
charged with the primary responsibilities 
have had an opportunity to express their 
views as to the applicability and propriety 
of the amended proposal. Suffice to say 
that the three bank supervisory agencies are 
united in opposing the adoption of the 
amendment, for the basic reason that it is 
their joint view that the committee bill pro- 
vides a practical, effective, and workable 
formula for the screening of bank merger 
transactions in public interest, while the 
amended proposal provides a complicated 
formula, impractical of operation, which dis- 
sipates responsibility, and would ultimately 
lead to confusion in administration. 

The O'Mahoney amendment contemplates 
the adoption and application of Clayton Act 
terminology to banking transactions involv- 
ing mergers, consolidations, or acquisition of 
assets, or assumption of deposit liabilities, 
of insured banks. The testimony submitted 
to your committee by the several bank su- 
pervisory agencies has called attention to the 
fact that Clayton Act terminology cannot, 
in public interest, and should not, for the 
stability of the banking structure, be applied 
to banking transactions. The merit of this 
contention is fully recognized in the 
amended proposal, but there is an attempt 
to avoid or evade the implications thereof. 
The O'Mahoney amendment provides for cer- 
tain exceptions to the application of the 
Clayton Act provision which would prohibit 
any merger transaction where there is a 
substantial lessening of competition, and 
thus, in four specified instances, transactions 
may be approved notwithstanding that the 
transaction would result in a substantial 
lessening of competition. Proponents of 
similar legislation in the past have used the 
four examples with others generally as illus- 
trations of the general type of transactions 
that should, in public interest, be excluded 
from the application of the provisions of 
the Clayton Act, always admitting that the 
strict application of this language would in 
many instances be contrary to best public 
interest. It is evident from the provisions 
of the proposal that the present proponents 
accept the proposition that the banking fac- 
tors, as set forth in the committee-approved 
bill, may in many instances be permitted to 
outweigh the factors of competition, if our 
sound banking structure is to be main- 
tained, and if the public is to be fully served. 
However, it is now proposed that these ex- 
ceptions shall no longer be considered as 
mere illustrations of general situations, but 
that the four stated exceptions, and such 
stated exceptions alone, shall provide the 
limited field in which the banking factors 
are to be applied to merger transactions. 
Thus, Congressman CELLER, in testifying be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Committee 
on the current consideration of the subject 
bill, testified in part as follows: 

“In addition to the acquisition of a bank 
which otherwise would be faced with a pos- 
sibility of failure, there are other circum- 
stances in which, from a banking standpoint, 
the acquisition of a bank by another bank 
may be in the public interest. For exam- 
ple * * *. These various situations are il- 
lustrative of the circumstances where the 
consummation of the transaction would not 
be contrary to the public interest and not be 
banned under the ‘substantially’ test.” 

While we disagree with Mr. CELLER’s con- 
clusion that the illustrations that he gave 
would not be prohibited by the strict ap- 
Plication of the Clayton Act terminology to 
such transaction, nevertheless we must 
wholeheartedly agree that these illustrations 
and others that will be presented determine 
conclusively that the strict application of 
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the inflexible terminology of the Clayton Act 
to bank merger transactions would not be 
in best public interest. 

In his testimony, Mr. Joseph M. Naughton, 
president of the Second National Bank of 
Cumberland, Md., who appeared at the com- 
mittee hearings on behalf of the American 
Bankers Association (committee hearings, 
p- 72), set forth a list of illustrative circum- 
stances in which bank merger transactions 
may substantially lessen competition, and 
yet be desirable in public interest. Thus, 
Mr. Naughton testified: 

Moreover, there are certain circum- 
stances in which bank mergers may sub- 
stantially lessen competition and yet be de- 
sirable in the interests of the public and 
sound banking, such as the following prac- 
tical examples: 

“1, Where there is a reasonable prob- 
ability of the ultimate failure of the bank 
to be acquired. 

“2. Where because of inadequate manage- 
ment the acquired bank’s future prospects 
are unfavorable. 

“3. Where the acquired bank is a problem 
bank with inadequate capital or unsound 
assets and its acquisition by another bank 
would be the best practical means of deal- 
ing with the problem. 

“4, Where the acquired bank has no ade- 
quate provision for management succession 
or its management is incompetent. 

“5, Where the acquired bank is an un- 
economic unit or is too small to meet the 
needs of its community by providing loans 
of sufficient size or by providing needed 
banking facilities. 

“6. Where several banks in a small town 
are compelled by an overbanked situation to 
resort to unsound competitive practices 
which may eventually have an adverse effect 
upon the condition of such banks and the 
merger of the two or more banks would, 
therefore, be in the public interest.” 

After hearing the views of the three su- 
pervisory agencies and others who appeared 
before the committee, including the two 
above-mentioned witnesses, the committee 
concluded in its report that competitive 
factors involved in merger transactions are 
only one element of several to be consid- 
ered, and that the committee wanted it to 
be crystal clear that the various banking 
factors in any particular case might be held 
to outweigh the competitive factors. Now, 
the O'Mahoney amendment admits by its 
wording that there aré banking factors and 
certain banking factors will outweigh com- 
petitive factors, but it proposes to put the 
banking factors in a straitjacket. Only the 
specified and limited banking factors men- 
tioned in the O'Mahoney amendment can 
outweigh competitive factors, and this pro- 
vision marks a fundamental difference be- 
tween the committee bill and the O'Mahoney 
amendment. The corporation believes that 
the philosophy stated by the committee in 
this report is sound and valid, and consti- 
tutes the proper approach for providing a 
gage for the screening of bank merger trans- 
actions. 

The O'Mahoney amendment recognizes the 
following four instances in which the bank- 
ing factors may outweigh or override the 
competitive factors: 

1. Where there is probability of the ulti- 
mate failure of one of the merging banks; 

2. Where one of them has inadequate or 
incompetent management; 

3. Where one of the banks is a problem 
bank with inadequate capital and unsound 
assets; or 

4. Where several banks in a small town 
are compelled by an overbanked situation to 
resort to unsound competitive practices. 

The foregoing factors, enumerated in the 
amendment, are quite proper as instances or 
illustrations of situations where the banking 
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factors must be predominant. It is to be 
noted, however, that such factors are set 
forth in the disjunctive, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, such factors in actual cases normally 
occur in the conjunctive. Thus, in most in- 
stances it is not practical, feasible, or even 
possible, to justify or criticize a merger trans- 
action by the consideration of a single factor, 
for if a single factor were considered alone, it 
might well be that one answer would be 
achieved, while if all of the factors be con- 
sidered jointly, giving due weight to each, 
then a different answer would properly be 
reached. Also, the factors that are enum- 
erated in the amendment constitute some of 
the many factors that provide an equally 
proper basis for approval, and by proper basis 
I mean that such transactions are in public 
interest and in conjunction with sound 
banking. 

One of the major considerations that gives 
rise to merger transactions in smaller banks 
located in smaller communities is the lack 
of management succession—not a failure of 
management, but rather the realization by 
management that the death or permanent 
illness of a single individual would be dis- 
astrous to the institution. As of today, 
management is adequate and competent, and, 
therefore, the second factor enumerated in 
the O'Mahoney proposal would not be ap- 
plicable, and there is no provision made in 
the amendment for such a situation. 

Permit me to elaborate briefly. In actual 
cases produced by lack of management suc- 
cession, Management and the supervisory 
agencies alike are often faced with the al- 
ternate propositions of merger or liquida- 
tion. Neither wants to deprive the commu- 
nity of existing and needed banking services. 
Congress cannot legislate against Hquida- 
tion, but Congress can provide for this kind 
of a case, and it has so provided in the com- 
mittee bill which authorizes approval of 
transactions where the foregoing considera- 
tions are predominant. Under the amend- 
ment, liquidation would be the only course 
open and available. 

Our economy is generally expanding, but 
the rate of growth will vary as between re- 
gions and the banks must be able to adjust 
to and serve the ever-changing needs of trade 
and commerce within their communities. 
With growing communities, there is need for 
enlarged financial services, and hence it is 
found that the needs for larger loans, the 
need for additional categories or types of 
credit, the need for generally expanded bank- 
ing services may be one of the underlying 
factors that encourage merger transactions. 
Within proper limits, these may be repre- 
sentative of sound justification for mergers 
which are consistent with the public interest. 

The foregoing concerns growing regions 
and communities. As has been said, our 
economy is generally expanding, but, in 
fact, declines will be taking place in some 
communities in the midst of the general 
advance, and banks in such communities, 
too, must be able to adjust to their chang- 
ing state. The relocation of a factory or the 
bypassing of a town by a superhighway may 
convert a once active and prosperous com- 
munity to an inactive, sleepy village. The 
construction of a dam or power project, with 
consequent flooding of large tracts of fertile 
farmland, represent other instances which 
may occur and which justify the merger of 
banking institutions. Yet these situations 
do not come within the purview of the four 
specified exceptions, 

Again, the primary considerations for bank 
mergers do not ordinarily appear as single 
and isolated items providing the basis for 
such transactions, but they are ordinarily 
present in the conjunctive and with other 
factors frequently unique to the particular 
transaction. It is submitted that it is only 
by a consideration of all the factors present 
that a proper determination can be made as 
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to whether the merger transaction is in 
public interest and consistent with sound 
banking. The committee proposal permits— 
and eyen requires—that such determination 
be made in each instance. We submit that 
the guide of public interest, after a consid- 
eration of all the factors, provides a worthy 
gage, which will take into consideration not 
only the usual, but likewise the unusual, 
elements of the transaction. It is necessary, 
if proper decisions be made, that considera- 
tion be given to all these factors. 

Congress has established a criterion of 
banking factors. More than 20 years ago the 
formula was incorporated in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act as a guide not only to 
the Corporation, but to the other supervisory 
agencies, for consideration in determining 
whether applying banks should be eligible 
for Federal deposit insurance, and in con- 
sideration of branch applications. It has 
now been broadened so that the Comptroller 
must take into consideration these factors in 
granting national bank charters, and the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System must consider them in actions upon 
applications for membership in the system. 
These factors have been put to practical 
use and application over a period of more 
than 20 years by the Federal bank super- 
visory agencies, and thus the factors have 
stood the test of time as being competent 
guides by which to gage the propriety of 
banking transactions. The committee-ap- 
proved bill has reaffirmed the use of these 
established factors as basic criteria for the 
determination of the propriety of merger 
transactions. The committee bill, in addi- 
tion thereto, charges the agencies with the 
responsibility of appraising the impact of the 
merger transaction on competition by a con- 
sideration of the factors of competition and 
monopoly. An amendment to the bill, made 
by the committee but not appearing in the 
original draft of the proposal, requires the 
agency on all occasions, except in the in- 
stance of an emergency, to seek the views 
of the Attorney General on the competitive 
and monopolistic factors. Under the com- 
mittee bill the Attorney General has no re- 
sponsibility in reference to the banking fac- 
tors, and, further, his views, as expressed in 
any Memorandum that he gives to the agen- 
cies, are persuasive and not binding. In 
other words, the committee bill, by its terms, 
and the committee, by its report, makes it 
clear and certain that the banking factors 
may in certain instances outweigh the com- 
petitive factors, and so the committee bill 
by its provisions makes public interest and 
public welfare the guide by which to gage 
these transactions. The discretion and de- 
cision in the weighing of the factors are 
vested exclusively in the appropriate bank- 
ing agency. This we believe to be a proper 
grant of authority. It centralizes responsi- 
bility in the agencies best qualified to dis- 
charge such responsibility. 

The issues that are presented by the 
O'Mahoney amendment have heretofore been 
presented and discussed before the commit- 
tees of Congress. It has been one of the 
major contentions of those favoring the ap- 
plication of the inflexible rules of the Clayton 
Act to banking transactions that the lan- 
guage of the Clayton Act has been judicially 
interpreted. As a corollary, they point out 
that the word “unduly,” as used in the com- 
mittee approved bill, has not been judicially 
interpreted. I submit that these arguments 
are not entirely valid, and, further, that they 
do not constitute a proper basis for the 
adoption of Clayton Act terminology, subject 
only to the exceptions noted in the current 
proposal, in lieu of the adoption of the bank- 
ing factors as the primary considerations to 
be applied to such transactions. 

The chairman most aptly pointed out on 
the floor of the Senate last Thursday that 
there has only been one adjudicated case in 
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the banking industry under the provisions 
of the Clayton Act. This decision provides 
no help or guide to the Attorney General or 
to the bank su agencies for a test 
as to what constitutes “a substantial les- 
sening of competition.” The adjudicated 
case, Transamerica Corporation y. Board of 
Governors (206 F. 2d 163), involved a citation 
of Transamerica Corp., a holding company, 
by the board of governors, alleging that 
‘Transamerica had violated section 7 of the 
Clayton Act, in that it and its predecessors 
had continuously and systematically for 
many years been acquiring stocks of inde- 
pendent commercial banks located in the 
States of California, Oregon, Nevada, Wash- 
ington, and Arizona, and “the effect of such 
acquisitions may be to substantially lessen 
competition, restrain commerce, or tend to 
create a monopoly.“ The appellate court, in 
reversing the decision of the trial court, 
stated that the application of this clause 
(sec. 7 of the Clayton Act) requires a pre- 
liminary determination of the “area of ef- 
fective competition” between the companies 
involved before the question of competition 
may be considered. Because the Board had 
not fixed the “area of effective competition” 
and had not made findings related to such 
area, the proceedings against Transamerica 
were dismissed. There is nothing in this 
case to which the Attorney General can point 
that will give him any assistance in resolv- 
ing the validity of any transaction between 
two or more individual banks. I repeat, this 
case constitutes the only judicial authority 
in the banking industry on the subject. 

We turn now to the use of the word “un- 
duly,” which has been criticized because the 
word has “practically no judicial analysis” 
and “its meaning is unclear.” Again, the 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Curren- 
cy Committee, in his statement on the floor 
of the Senate on Thursday, pointed out that 
the Interstate Commerce Act of 1920 provides 
for “unduly restrain competition,” and this 
terminology has received the approval of the 
Supreme Court as being language with mean- 

g. 

Further, there have been frequent refer- 
ences in the current and prior hearings on 
this and similar bills to the International 
Shoe case (280 U.S. 291). It has been char- 
acterized as one of the bulwarks in the in- 
terpretation of the Clayton Act. Reference 
to this case is made in the committee report 
on this subject. 

. Pertinent to the meaning of the term un- 
duly,” I quote from a paragraph in the ma- 
jority opinion of the case: 

“Section 7 of the Clayton Act, as its terms 
and the nature of the remedy prescribed 
plainly suggest, was intended for the protec- 
tion of the public against the evils which 
Were supposed to flow from the undue lessen- 
ing of competition. In Standard Oil Com- 
pany v. Federal Trade Commission (282 Fed. 
81, 87), the court of appeals for the third cir- 
cuit applied the test to the Clayton Act 
which had theretofore been held applicable 
to the Sherman Act, namely, that the stand- 
ard of legality was the absence or presence 
of prejudice to the public interest by unduly 
restricting competition or unduly obstruct- 
ing the due course of trade.” 

I respectfully submit that in this case, 
which is recognized, as stated above, as one 
of the landmarks in Clayton Act litigation, 
the Supreme Court had some idea of the 
meaning of the term “unduly” as it might 
apply to competition and monopoly. 

From a discussion of generalities pertain- 
ing to the O'Mahoney amendment, let’s now 
turn to some specifics. I would direct atten- 
tion to the wording of the fourth exception 
noted in the amendment for the applica- 
tion of the competitive standard, being the 
clause that reads as follows: “Or that sev- 
eral banks in a small town are compelled by 
an overbanked situation to resort to unsound 
competitive practices which may eventually 
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have an adverse effect upon the condition of 
such banks and the merger of the two or 
more banks would, therefore, be in public 
interest.” I would first inquire as to how 
small a town must be to be a small town, 
or how large a town can be and still be a 
small town. Is it a population of 500, or 
1,000, or 5,000, or 10,000, or 25,000, or 100,- 
000? I assume that we can consider that a 
town with a population of 1 million is a big 
town or a city, but what about a town of 
25,000, and if 25,000 be the line of demarca- 
tion, why is it different from a town of 
26,000 or 27,000? Certainly the language, as 
proposed in the amendment, is no criterion 
for lack of ambiguity. Further, this clause 
provides for a finding that banks are com- 
pelled by an overbanked situation to resort 
to unsound competitive practices. May I 
submit that it would be impractical, if not 
impossible, for any of the agencies charged 
with responsibility hereunder to make a 
finding that the bank or banks were com- 
pelled by their competitors to engage in un- 
sound practices. Now, it is true that ter- 
minology similar to this has been used by 
witnesses when they were citing this as an 
example or illustration for the inapplicabil- 
ity of Clayton Act terminology, but there 
was no intention, by the use of the illus- 
tration, that it should be verbatim incor- 
porated as a fixed condition in an applicable 
statute. A consideration of this provision 
indicates that clarity of expression has not 
been achieved in the proposal. 

Let us turn next to the provision for pub- 
lic hearing and appeal therefrom to the ap- 
pellate court of the District of Columbia. 
The proposal contemplates that the appli- 
cant banks will file an application for ini- 
tial consideration of the merger with the 
appropriate bank supervisory agency. Such 
agency will then seek the views of the other 
two banking agencies and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, If either of the agencies or the Attorney 
General does not approve the transaction, 
and the appropriate agency vested with the 
authority to make the decision wants to ap- 
prove, then, before doing so, it must hold a 
public hearing on the application. This 
means that there must be a unanimity of 
views on every application to obviate the 
necessity of a public hearing, and in every 
instance the Attorney General may require 
such public hearing. 

Under this provision, notwithstanding the 
banking agencies approve the merger, and the 
appropriate agency finds that an emergency 
exists, the Attorney General nevertheless can 
still require a hearing. The effect of this 
provision is that no emergency action can be 
taken with assurance by the Corporation to 
render financial assistance to a troubled 
bank, as contemplated by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act, without waiting 30 days for 
the action of the Attorney General. This pro- 
vision would unreasonably restrict and 
hamper the Corporation in many instances 
in the discharge of its insurance responsi- 
bilities. 

It is also to be noted that the disapproval 
by the Attorney General, necessitating a pub- 
lic hearing, is not restricted to his conclu- 
sions from a consideration of competitive 
factors, but may be based on a disagreement 
with the banking agencies on the banking 
factor exceptions. 

We have heretofore commented on the fact 
that the hearing is to be held by—or before— 
the agency which has been fully informed as 
to the facts—pros and cons—and, on the 
basis thereof, has ruled in favor of the 
merger. There would seem to be no advan- 
tage to requiring the banks to take this addi- 
tional hurdle, involving as it does delay and 
expenses, particularly before the agency that 
is theretofore fully informed. Perchance the 
hearing provides a record for a judicial inter- 
pretation. The amendment does not state 
whether the appellate court shall on appeal 
consider the facts “de novo,” or shall be lim- 
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ited to a determination as to whether the 
agency decision is substantially supported by 
the evidence. This provides another area of 
ambiguity and doubt. 

Then as to the record—it is contemplated 
by the committee bill, and I assume by the 
amendment, that the agency decision will be 
in part supported by materials and data in 
the records and files of the appropriate 
agency. As is well known, most of the in- 
formation that bank supervisors obtain con- 
cerning banks under their supervision is con- 
tained in the reports of examination, and 
other special reports of the individual banks. 
For years State and Federal bank supervisors 
have stood shoulder-to-shoulder in the main- 
tenance of the confidential and privileged 
character of reports of examination. The 
supervisory agencies have repeatedly stated 
that they can only adequately discharge their 
responsibilities if the integrity of the reports 
of examination is maintained. The proposi- 
tion is fundamental to supervisory authority. 
Returning to the hearing, the agency will not 
(cannot with propriety) put into the record 
of the hearing its confidential files and data. 
Thus, if the decision be appealed, the appel- 
late court can get a full record of the hear- 
ing, but it will not have access to the priv- 
Ueged facts, which facts may be decisive of 
the agency decision. These considerations 
provide a real obstacle to the use of judicial 
review as a vital step in stopping bank merger 
transactions. 

The public hearing and appeal provisions, 
which constitute the backbone of the amend- 
ment, do not provide techniques which will 
be of material value in arriving at a proper 
decision in bank merger transactions, and 
again we mean decisions in public interest. 
The procedures required by the amendment 
provide confusion, dissipation of. responsi- 
bility, and add delay and expense, all without 
any compensating advantage. The commit- 
tee-approved bill vests primary responsibility 
for screening banking transactions in one of 
the three supervisory agencies. It requires 
the several supervisory agencies to harmo- 
nize their policies on merger transactions. 
It also requires the agencies to seek the ad- 
vice and counsel of the Attorney General on 
competitive factors, except in emergency 
transactions. However, the test to be ap- 
plied is public interest, public good—a right 
good guide—and the final decision is made 
by the agency which has the greatest knowl- 
edge and experience with the merging insti- 
tutions. It is our view that the committee 
bill provides a proper and adequate means 
of screening merger transactions among 
banks, curtailing them to the extent that 
they should be limited, but permitting such 
transactions to occur that provide a basis for 
continuing service to the public at the same 
or improved levels. 

For these many reasons, we sincerely rec- 
ommend that the O'Mahoney amendment be 
disapproved, and that the Senate adopt the 
committee-approved bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROYAL L. Conunx, 
General Counsel. 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, May 8, 1959. 
The Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: It is understood from 
the chief of staff of your committee that 
you wish to have the views of the Board re- 
garding an amendment introduced by Sen- 
ator O'MAHONEY on May 7, 1959, to the bill 
S. 1062, relating to bank mergers which was 
favorably reported by your committee on 
April 17. 

The Board strongly opposes enactment of 
the proposed amendment. In the Board’s 
opinion, adoption of the amendment would 
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be directly at variance with the underlying 
purposes of the bill as reported by your com- 
mittee. The reasons for the Board's position 
are set forth in detail in the enclosed memo- 
randum. 

Briefly stated, the proposed amendment 
would (1) Prohibit the Federal bank super- 
visory agencies from approving any bank 
merger if its effect might be substantially to 
lessen competition or to tend to create a 
monopoly, except in certain limited circum- 
stances described in the amendment; (2) re- 
quire the appropriate bank supervisory au- 
thority to hold a hearing in any case in 
which either of the other two Federal bank 
supervisory authorities or the Attorney Gen- 
eral expresses disapproval of a proposed 
merger; (3) allow an appeal from the decision 
of the bank supervisory authority, to the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
by any party adversely affected or by the At- 
torney General; and (4) require each of the 
bank supervisory agencies to submit a report 
twice a year with respect to all bank mergers 
approved by it, indicating the names and re- 
sources of the banks involved and submit- 
ting a copy of the report made by the other 
Federal bank supervisory agencies and by the 
Attorney General regarding the competitive 
factors involved in the merger. 

The proposed amendment, by prohibiting 
approval of any merger that might substan- 
tially lessen competition, would bar all con- 
sideration of other factors that might make a 
proposed merger desirable, or even essential, 
in the public interest. This would repre- 
sent a fundamental change in the concept 
of the reported bill which contemplates that 
due weight should be given to financial con- 
dition, character of management, and con- 
venience and needs of the community, as 
well as effect upon competition. The amend- 
ment would make “substantial lessening” of 
competition the controlling factor in all 
cases. 

The holding of hearings with respect to 
bank mergers as required by the amendment 
would be inadvisable and in many cases 
could have detrimental effects upon the 
banks involved, their customers, and the 
general public. The provisions of the pro- 
posed amendment granting judicial review 
of orders of the bank supervisory agencies at 
the instance of aggrieved parties are unneces- 
sary. 

The authority that would be given the At- 
torney General to obtain judicial review of 
the banking agency's decision would vest in 
the Attorney General an effective control over 
bank mergers that would tend to minimize, 
if not ignore, factors that should be con- 
sidered in determining whether such a merger 
is in the overall public interest. Again, 
this would be inconsistent with the concept 
of giving due weight to all factors pertinent 
to the public interest and not to competi- 
tion alone. It would also be at variance 
with the concept of the bill of vesting judg- 
ment in the bank supervisory agencies with 
respect to all of the statutory factors in- 
cluding the competitive effect of a particu- 
lar merger. Furthermore, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would be placed in the anomalous posi- 
tion of representing the United States in 
appealing from the decision of a Federal 
agency while at the same time representing 
the agency itself as appellee, unless, of 
course, special arrangements were made for 
the use by such agency of its own counsel, 

For these reasons the Board earnestly 
hopes that the proposed amendment will not 
be adopted. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. CANBY BALDERSTON, 
Vice Chairman, 
MEMORANDUM REGARDING AMENDMENT SUG- 

GESTED BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY TO BANK 

MERGER BILL (S. 1062) 

(1) The proposed amendment would pro- 
hibit any merger the effect of which may 
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be substantially to lessen competition, or to 
tend to create a monopoly. The obvious ef- 
fect of this prohibition would be to make 
substantial lessening of competition, the 
standard now contained in the Clayton Act, 
the controlling test as to bank mergers. It 
would require disapproval of any merger 
which might quantitatively lessen competi- 
tion, notwithstanding offsetting favorable 
factors that would clearly make the proposed 
merger desirable in the public interest. 
While the proposed amendment would pur- 
port to set forth certain situations in which 
this prohibition would not apply, there is no 
assurance that the situations described in 
the amendment are exhaustive of the types 
of situations that might require consumma- 
tion of a bank merger even though it would 
lessen competition. In other words, the pro- 
posed amendment would be directly con- 
trary to a fundamental concept of the re- 
ported bill, which is designed to enable the 
bank supervisory agencies to consider and 
weigh various factors affecting the public 
interest, including but not limited to the ef- 
fect of the merger upon competition. 

As stated in the report of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee of April 
17, 1959, it is essential in the case of a bank 
merger that any lessening of competition 
“should not be used as a controlling or de- 
terminative factor in and of itself” (p. 22) 
and “that the competitive factors, however 
favorable or unfavorable, are not, in and of 
themselves, controlling on the decision" (p. 
24). 

(2) The proposed amendment would re- 
quire the holding of a hearing with respect 
to every merger considered by one of the 
three Federal bank supervisory agencies as 
to which either of the other bank super- 
visory authorities or the Department of Jus- 
tice have expressed disapproval. Such a 
hearing requirement could well be detri- 
mental to the public interest. The stand- 
ards stated in the reported bill would re- 
quire the appropriate bank supervisory agen- 
cy to consider the financial condition and 
competency of management of the banks 
involved, as well as the competitive effect of 
the proposed merger. In order to provide a 
complete record, a hearing would of neces- 
sity contain references to the internal con- 
dition and management of a bank that for 
good reasons should not be disclosed other 
than to the authority considering the mat- 
ter. 

Various items of information of this kind, 
taken alone, could easily give rise to un- 
founded rumors as to the financial condition 
of a bank, the adequacy of its capital struc- 
ture, or the character of its management, 
and might well result in irreparable injury 
to the bank, its stockholders, its depositors, 
and the public. It is for this reason that 
such information has always been treated in 
the most confidential manner by all bank 
supervisory authorities. Furthermore, reve- 
lation of all information relating to the re- 
quired consideration of the competitive ef- 
fect of a proposed merger could easily result 
in giving competing banks information now 
held in confidence which might unjustly 
injure the competitive position and business 
prospects of the bank involved. 

(3) Apart from the inadvisability of such 
hearings, the holding of hearings with re- 
spect to bank mergers is questionable. The 
Federal bank supervisory agency that would 
be required to pass on a bank merger would 
be the agency that normally has supervision 
of the bank that would continue after the 
merger. That agency would, therefore, have 
available to it, or could obtain, full informa- 
tion as to the financial condition, manage- 
ment, and other factors pertinent to a deci- 
sion as to whether the merger should be 
permitted. A hearing would add little or 
nothing to the information available to that 
agency and needed by it in order to appraise 
the merger in the light of the statutory 
standards. 
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(4) The proposed amendment would re- 
quire hearings even in those cases in which, 
because of emergency circumstances, a report 
would not be required under the reported 
bill to be obtained from the Attorney Gen- 
eral. For example, if one of the Federal 
bank supervisory agencies should express its 
disapproval of the proposed merger, for 
whatever reason, a hearing would be manda- 
tory, despite the existence of emergency con- 
ditions requiring immediate action. 

(5) The provisions of the proposed amend- 
ment authorizing appeal from a bank super- 
visory agency's decision on a proposed merger 
are unnecessary. Under present law, a per- 
son aggrieved by the agency's decision could 
seek Judicial review of the agency’s action, 
either through a suit for a declaratory judg- 
ment or an injunction, or a combination of 
the two, wherein a court of law could deter- 
mine whether the agency’s decision was ca- 
pricious or arbitrary or in excess of its statu- 
tory authority. 

(6) The provision of the proposed amend- 
ment that would give the Attorney General 
a right of appeal from the decision of one 
of the bank supervisory agencies as to a pro- 
posed merger would obviously afford the De- 
partment of Justice an effective power to 
substitute its judgment for the judgment of 
the banking agency and to assert that power 
solely on the basis of the Department's opin- 
ion as to the effect of the merger upon com- 
petition, without regard to any favorable 
factors that would make the proposed merger 
desirable in the public interest. Again, this 
result would clearly be contrary to the basic 
intent of the reported bill. 

In this connection, it is important to ob- 
serve that in the event an appeal should be 
taken by the Attorney General pursuant to 
the proposed amendment, unless the agency 
involved obtained its own counsel, there 
would result a situation in which the Attor- 
ney General would appear before the ap- 
pellate court both as the appellant and also 
as representative of the appellee, the partic- 
ular bank supervisory authority whose deci- 
sion would be in question. This result 
would, of course, follow from the fact that 
the Attorney General, as the legal officer of 
the United States, normally represents agen- 
cies of the Federal Government in suits 
involving such agencies. 

The proposed amendment would give the 
Attorney General an unqualified right to 
challenge the decision of the appropriate 
bank supervisory agency by appeal to a court 
solely on the basis of his disapproval of the 
merger on the ground of its competitive ef- 
fect. Nevertheless, the Attorney General's 
right to appeal would not be limited to cases 
in which he might disagree with the banking 
agency’s judgment as to effect on competi- 
tion; on appeal he could challenge that 
agency’s judgment as to factors related to 
financial condition, character of manage- 
ment, and other matters wholly unrelated to 
competitive effect. 

It should be borne in mind that, if a pro- 
posed merger approved by one of the banking 
agencies should in fact violate the antitrust 
laws, the Attorney General would continue 
to have power to prevent the merger pur- 
suant to his jurisdiction under the Sherman 
Act. In the absence of such a situation, 
however, the proposed amendment would 
Have the effect of substituting the judgment 
of the Attorney General for that of the 
banking agency as to all statutory factors, 
including competition, notwithstanding the 
banking agency’s specialized experience in 
the field of banking. This would be in direct 
conflict with the sound philosophy of the 
reported bill and the proposed amendment 
itself, both of which would place in the bank- 
ing agencies charged with primary super- 
vision of the institutions involved the re- 
sponsibility for exercising judgment as to all 
of the statutory factors including the com- 
petitive effects of a proposed bank merger. 
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‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1959. 
Hon, A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr, C Hammam: You have re- 
quested our comments on an amendment to 
S. 1062, the bank merger bill, introduced by 
Senator O'MAHONEY. 

The basic aim of this amendment is to 
make the standards contained in section 7 
of the Clayton Act applicable to bank mer- 
gers and to make competitive standards con- 
clusive. Both of these proposals have been 
fully considered by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on at least three occa- 
sions, and have been rejected. For reasons 
previously stated on many occasions before 
congressional committees the Comptroller of 
the Currency is opposed to this approach to 
bank mergers. The effect of the amendment 
would be to take effective control over bank 
mergers out of the hands of the bank super- 
visory agencies and place it in the hands of 
the Department of Justice. As we testified 
before your committee S. 1062 as introduced 
by you for yourself and Senators FULBRIGHT 
and CAPEHART implies recognition that a 
strong banking system is vital to the welfare 
of the Nation and that banking is a super- 
vised and regulated industry. It would ex- 
tend Federal regulation to bank mergers not 
now subject to Federal control in a manner 
consistent with the existing banking struc- 
ture and it would leave jurisdiction over 
bank mergers in the bank supervisory agen- 
cies with authority to weigh and adequately 
consider the important banking factors in 
conjunction with purely competitive factors 
in order to arrive at fair and well-balanced 
decisions, 

The adoption of the O'Mahoney amend- 
ment which would make competitive fac- 
tors conclusive completely ignores the 
fact that banking is an industry clothed 
with the public interest and that the 
public interest must be considered in 
bank merger transactions. As you know, 
a representative of the Justice Depart- 
ment has testified before your committee 
that that Department in enforcing section 7 
of the Clayton Act must determine whether 
there is a substantial lessening of competi- 
tion without viewing that in the light of the 
public interest, The banking agencies on 
the other hand do take into consideration, 
and under S. 1062 as reported would be spe- 
cifically permitted to take into consideration 
in passing upon bank mergers the usual 
banking factors such as the effect upon the 
soundness of the banking system, the effect 
upon the convenience and needs of the com- 
munity, the effect upon the particular banks 
involved, whether the resulting institution 
will be capably managed, soundly capital- 
ized, and in a sound asset condition, and 
whether the plan is fair and equitable to the 
stockholders of each of the banks. Thus, 
under S. 1062 as reported the banking agen- 
cies would be permitted to act upon bank 
mergers after full consideration of all the 
factors which should be considered and in 
the light of the public interest. 

The use of the word “unduly” in S. 1062 
would give the banking agencies needed flexi- 
bility whereas the substitution by the 
O'Mahoney amendment of the phase “sub- 
stantially to lessen competition” would in- 
ject into banking a rigidity which would be 
highly undesirable. 

We have previously testified that the ap- 
plicability to banks of percentages which 
have been applied to industrial corporations 
under Clayton Act language, would clearly 
not be in the public interest. It must be 
kept in mind that the relevant market for 
banking is for the most part local rather 
‘than national in scope. 
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S. 1062 would require the appropriate bank 
supervisory agency in passing upon bank 
mergers to seek the views of the other two 
bank supervisory agencies and to request a 
report from the Attorney General on the 
competitive factors involved. The O'Mahoney 
amendment would add a provision to the 
effect that in the event either of the other 
two banking agencies or the Attorney Gen- 
eral disapproves the application a public 
hearing shall be held at which all interested 
parties shall be afforded a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to testify, and from which any party 
adversely affected or the Attorney General 
could appeal to the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. The amendment does 
not make it clear that the disapproval must 
be on competitive grounds nor that any such 
hearing shall be confined solely to competi- 
tive factors. Should it be contemplated that 
such a public hearing would not be confined 
to competitive factors but would require a 
consideration of all the factors involved in 
the decision to approve or disapprove, it 
would introduce into banking a completely 
novel and, in our view, dangerous concept 
which should not be adopted by the Congress 
without first having had serious and ade- 
quate consideration by the appropriate con- 
gressional committees. Public hearings have 
never been held on the mergers of financial 
institutions and for very good reasons. We 
know of no State which requires public hear- 
ings in connection with bank mergers. Con- 
sideration of bank mergers by supervisory 
agencies involves consideration of intimate 
details of the conditions and affairs of the 
banks involved including management weak- 
nesses, investment depreciations, classified 
loans, and other such matters which should 
not be made public. A great deal of the in- 
formation considered by bank supervisory 
agencies in passing upon bank mergers is 
contained in the examination reports of the 
banks. ‘Traditionally, since 1863 these re- 
ports have been regarded and treated as con- 
fidential not only by the bank supervisory 
agencies, but also by the courts. See Bank 
of America National Trust and Savings Asso- 
ciation v. Douglas (App. D.C. 1939) 105 F. 
2d 100. 

Moreover, bank mergers should not be 
held pending for long periods of time. The 
provisions contained in the amendment for 
public hearings with subsequent appeal to 
the courts could result in long drawn out 
proceedings. 

The provision contained in the proposed 
amendment for appeal by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to the courts from the order of the 
Comptroller of the Currency would place 
the Comptroller's Office in an untenable 
position. Under existing laws and regula- 
tions the Attorney General is required to 
represent the Comptroller of the Currency 
in litigation. Hence should the Attorney 
General appeal from an order of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency the Attorney Gen- 
eral would be placed in the position of 
being the plaintiff and at the same time 
counsel for the defendant; and the Comp- 
troller would have as his counsel the plain- 
tiff in the litigation against him. 

Even though competitive factors would be 
made conclusive by the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment, there would be inserted a statement 
to the effect that the provision shall not be 
deemed to prohibit a merger in certain 
enumerated cases. The exceptions provided 
are completely inadequate. The bank su- 
pervisory agencies have testified in detail 
on many occasions as to why it is impos- 
sible to enumerate all of the categories of 
cases in which flexibility is needed. Aside 
from this the O'Mahoney amendment does 
not even include all of those situations 
which have been pointed out as properly 
belonging in any such enumeration. For 
example, there is no recognition in the pro- 
posed amendment of the fact that it may be 
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necessary on occasion for smaller banks to 
join forces in order to provide more effective 
competition to nearby larger institutions. 
Nor is there recognition of the fact that 
some smaller banks are unable to meet the 
borrowing needs of their communities and 
which might make it highly desirable for 
these banks to become parts of larger or- 
ganizations. The report of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee at the time it reported 
favorably a bill which would have amended 
section 7 of the Clayton Act to make it ap- 
plicable to bank mergers, recognized that 
there are other situations than those listed 
in the O’Mahoney amendment in which, 
from a banking standpoint, the acquisition 
of a bank by another bank may be desirable. 
For example, the committee report referred 
to a situation in which the acquired bank 
had not made provision for management 
succession. The report further stated that 
the same principle applies where there are 
not adequate banking facilities. 

In those cases which are enumerated as 
exceptions the language is much too re- 
strictive. In the second exception where 
because of inadequate or incompetent man- 
agement the acquired banks future pros- 
pects are unfavorable, the bank agency 
would have to find that correction could be 
made “only” by a merger or consolidation. 
There are almost always alternative methods 
of dealing with such situations although 
some obviously would be better than others. 
To require a finding that merger is the only 
solution makes the exception unworkable 
for practical purposes. The same objection 
applies to the third exception where also 
there would have to be a finding that 
merger was the only solution. 

Another objection to the attempted enu- 
meration of exceptions is that there would 
be left no latitude for the exercise of judg- 
ment by the bank supervisory agencies in 
borderline situations. 

In addition to the basic unsoundness of 
the O'Mahoney amendment, the amendment 
contains many ambiguities and in many re- 
spects is unclear. 

As indicated above, it is not made clear 
that the hearings which would be required 
would be confined to the competitive as- 
pects of the bank merger at issue. 

Under S. 1062 as reported it is clear that 
the views of the other two supervisory agen- 
cies shall be sought only on the question of 
the competitive effects. Under the pro- 
posed amendment it is unclear as the ques- 
tion on which the views of the other two 
agencies shall be sought. Under the lan- 
guage of the amendment it would seemingly 
not be solely and perhaps not at all on the 
question of the competitive effects. 

The amendment would require that the 
appropriate agency seek the views of the 
other two banking agencies on “such ques- 
tion” (sic), and shall request a report from 
the Attorney General on the competitive 
factors. The very next paragraph, however, 
refers to disapproval of the application by 
the Attorney General, thus implying that 
in addition to making a factual report on 
competitive factors the Attorney General 
shall have the right to approve or disapprove 
the application. Nowhere in S. 1062 or in 
this proposed amendment is he given any 
such authority. 

The provision for public hearing in the 
event of disapproval of the application by 
one of the banking agencies or the Attorney 
General would, under the laguage of the 
amendment, apply to the emergency cases 
referred to in the preceding paragraph of 
the amendment as well as to all other cases. 
Thus, the provision that in case the agency 
finds an emergency exists it may shorten 
the period for the Attorney General to re- 
port to 10 calendar days would be useless 
for if the Attorney General disapproves a 
hearing would have to be held with right of 
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appeal to the court before the agency could 
act notwithstanding the emergency nature 
of the situation, 

It is not clear what the situation would 
be with respect to public hearings should 
the agency find under the second proviso 
that am emergency makes necessary imme- 
diate action in order to prevent the probable 
failure of one of the merging banks. Ap- 
parently, notwithstanding the emergency 
nature of the situation, the agency would 
nevertheless have to seek the views of the 
other two banking agencies either of which 
could bring into play the public hearing 
provisions by disapproving. 

In addition to the basic objections to the 
proposed legislation from a policy stand- 
point, and the ambiguities and lack of clar- 
ity which would be written into law should 
the Congress adopt the O'Mahoney amend- 
ment, it remains to be said that the pro- 
cedure provided is so cumbersome in nature 
that it would render the bank supervisory 
agencies completely unable to deal with a 
nationwide banking emergency such as has 
existed before in this country and which, 
while it is to be hoped will not occur again, 
the bank supervisory agencies must be pre- 
pared to face, and to properly handle in the 
the interests of maintaining the economy 
and banking services in the Nation. It is 
most unfortunate that those seeking to 
make Clayton Act standards applicable to 
bank mergers do not recognize the impor- 
tance to the economy of a strong banking 
system, nor the dire consequences which 
might someday result to the Nation if the 
bank supervisory agencies are unduly re- 
stricted in their efforts to deal with their 
responsibilities conscientiously and effec- 
tively. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray M. Grmney, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


THE MORGAN-GUARANTY TRUST 
CO. MERGER 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
letter which has been received by the 
Banking and Currency Committee raises 
questions on the Morgan-Guaranty 
merger. Among other things, the let- 
ter criticizes the Federal Reserve Board 
for permitting this merger. 

It is unfortunate that such a mis- 
understanding exists; and I have an- 
swered the letter fully, in order to cor- 
rect it. 

The Morgan-Guaranty merger was 
not reviewed or approved by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Under the present law, 
no approval or permission from any 
Federal banking agency was needed for 
the merger. 

The only matter submitted to the 
Federal Reserve Board was a request 
to use the old Morgan office at 23 Wall 
Street as a branch of the new bank. 
This was approved by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, on the basis, I assume, of 
considerations applicable to the use of 
the branch—not on the basis of consid- 
erations relating to the merger. 

The Morgan-Guaranty merger is a 
demonstration of the need for the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 1062, in order to 
provide uniform and effective legislation 
covering the field of bank mergers, It 
is not the basis for any criticism of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the body of the Recorp copies of the in- 
coming letter and my reply. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 

Locat 1355, AFL-CIO, 
COMMITTEE ON POLITICAL EDUCATION, 
Hendersonville, N.C., May 5, 1959. 

Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, U.S. Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: In the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for Monday, April 27, in the 
House proceedings for that date, there ap- 
pears on pages 6851-6852, inserted therein by 
Representative Parman, of Texas, a chart 
relative to the recent merger of J. P. Morgan- 
Guaranty Trust Co., and on the preceding 
page appear the remarks of Representative 
ParMan when he introduced the chart. 

In discussions amongst our membership 
on the implications of this merger we are 
inclined to agree with Mr. Parman’s remarks 
concerning the Federal Reserve Board's ac- 
tion in permitting it. We are also very 
much concerned with its probable impact on 
the business world, and are very much afraid 
that if such mergers are allowed to continue, 
it will not be but a few short years until 
one or two concerns will have a virtually un- 
breakable monopoly and stranglehold on all 
of the Nation's finances. 

We do not feel that it is either legally or 
morally proper for two such organizations as 
J. P. Morgan Co. and Guaranty Trust Co. to 
gain the monopoly of the Nation’s business 
that they have by this merger, and feel very 
strongly that Congress should, at the very 
least, pass a resolution enjoining the Depart- 
ment of Justice to investigate this merger. 
It strikes us as a red flag being waved in the 
face of business, large and small. 

We realize this defense of business, coming 
from a labor union, sounds strange, in face 
of the fact that we are always being accused 
of fighting business. However, our fight 
with business and management is only to the 
extent that both labor and management are 
after essentially the same things, a fair and 
equitable share of the better things in life, 
both socially and economically, and does not 
include doing away with business. Both la- 
bor and management, or business, if you pre- 
fer, should never lose sight of the fact that 
one cannot exist without the other, and la- 
bor should never lose sight of the fact that 
someday the opportunity may present itself 
for a few of us to enter a business of our own, 
and if such mammoth financial mergers, with 
all its implications as this one, are allowed to 
exist or continue, then the individual may as 
well forget trying to start anything new. If 
one cannot get bank financing, what in- 
centive is there for progressive-minded men 
and women to enter the business world? 

We note that there are two bills before the 
Senate, S. 1120 and S. 1062, relative to Federal 
Reserve and Federal Deposit Insurance. 
These bills, of course, we are completely un- 
familiar with, and do not know if they will 
remedy the situation, or make it worse. 
However, in view of the above statements, 
and in order to lend a more firm air of au- 
thority and conviction to our statements and 
frelings on this subject, we submit to the 
Congress of the United States the following 
resolution and respectfully request and urge 
your support for action on same. 

“Resolved, That we condemn the recent 
merger of the J. P. Morgan-Guaranty Trust 
Co. as being unsound, because it represents 
a grave threat to individual business, and a 
monopoly of all the major banking insur- 
ance, and business firms of the Nation; 

Resolved further, That it is contingent 
upon the present Congress to pass a resolu- 
tion, or whatever form of legislation may be 
necessary to accomplish the act, enjoining 
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the Department of Justice to investigate the 
aforesaid merger, to determine and destroy 
its monopolistic aspects, and that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board be censured for its action 
in permitting this merger and enjoined from 
any such future acts of this magnitude.” 
Respectfully yours, 
A. H. CRIPPEN, 
Director, Committee on Political Education, 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, 
May 11, 1959. 

Mr. A. H. CRIPPEN, 

Director, Committee on Political Education, 
Textile Workers Union of America, Hen- 
dersonville, N.C. 

Dear Mr. CRIPPEN: Your letter of May 5, 
1959, to Senator FULBRIGHT has been re- 
ferred to me. In that letter you tell about 
the discussions among your membership on 
the subject of the recent Morgan-Guaranty 
bank merger, and you set forth two resolu- 
tions adopted by your members: 

“Resolved, That we condemn the recent 
merger of the J. P. Morgan-Guaranty Trust 
Co. as being unsound, because it represents 
a grave threat to individual business, and 
a monopoly of all the major banking, insur- 
ance, and business firms of the Nation; 

“Resolved further, That it is contingent 
upon the present Congress to pass a resolu- 
tion, or whatever form of legislation may 
be necessary to accomplish the act, enjoin- 
ing the Department of Justice to investi- 
gate the aforesaid merger, to determine and 
destroy its monopolistic aspects, and that 
the Federal Reserve Board be censured for 
its action in permitting this merger and 
enjoined from any such future acts of this 
magnitude.” 

I want to answer your letter at length, 
partly in order to tell you what the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee has done 
and is doing to provide for the control and 
regulation of bank mergers, and partly to 
correct the erroneous understanding that the 
Federal Reserve Board approved or author- 
ized the merger. No authority or approval 
by the Federal Reserve Board was needed 
for this merger, and none was given. All 
the Board did, and all it could do under 
present law, was to review an application to 
operate the old office of J, P. Morgan at 23 
Wall Street, It is because the Board had 
no authority to review the merger itself, and 
similar mergers, that the committee has 
reported out S. 1062 and is urging that this 
bill should be passed at once. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency 
is concerned over the incomplete and in- 
effective Federal legislation on the subject 
of bank mergers. Along with Senator For- 
BRIGHT and Senator CAPEHART, I introduced 
S. 1062 this year, in an effort to provide 
uniform and effective regulation of mergers 
of all banks over which the Federal Govern- 
ment now has supervision. The Banking 
and Currency Committee, after hearings and 
careful consideration, reported this bill out 
to the Senate on April 17, 1959, and it is 
expected to be considered by the Senate in 
the immediate future, perhaps tomorrow. 

For your information, I enclose copies of 
the bill, as reported, the hearings, and the 
committee report. 

One of the situations where Federal con- 
trol over bank mergers is ineffective is in 
cases like the Morgan-Guaranty merger. 

These two banks were members of the 
Federal Reserve System and they were in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. The new bank also is an insured 
member bank. But these Federal banking 
agencies had no authority to review, and to 
approve or disapprove the merger (approval 
by the Federal Reserve Board would have 
been required if the capital stock or the 
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surplus of the new bank had been less than 
the capital stock or the surplus of the 
merged banks; but this was not the case). 
The merger was reviewed and was approved 
by the New York State Superintendent of 
Banks, but not by any Federal banking 
agency. 

The is subject to the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, and if Attorney General Rog- 
ers should feel that the merger constituted 
a violation of that act, he could institute a 
proceeding to break up the new organiza- 
tion. Newspaper reports indicate that the 
Attorney General does not intend to do so, 
but the committee has not had any official 
advice from the Attorney General as to his 
plans with respect to this merger. 

The only action taken by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, or by any other Federal banking 
agency, in connection with the Morgan- 
Guaranty merger was that the Federal Re- 
serve Board was asked to approve, and did 
approve, the use by the new bank of the 
office at 23 Wall Street which had formerly 
been occupied by J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. 
This was about two blocks away from the 
head office of Guaranty Trust Co., at 140 
Wall Street. 

The application considered by the Federal 
Reserve Board related only to the request to 
use 23 Wall Street as a branch office, and 
the Federal Reserve Board's consideration 
should have been, and I assume was, lim- 
ited to factors involved in the use of the 
branch office. The Federal Reserve Board, in 
reviewing the application for the branch 
Office should not, and I assume did not, 
take into consideration factors relating to 
the merger. 

Since the business of the two merging 
banks had been and would continue to be, 
I understand, almost exclusively a wholesale 
banking business, involving loans to and 
deposits by large corporations and other 
financial institutions, and since, I under- 
stand, neither bank has engaged in any 
neighborhood or local banking business, 
at least in the Wall Street area, I can 
easily understand how the Federal Reserve 
Board could reach the conclusion that 
maintenance by the new bank of a branch 
Office at 23 Wall Street, in addition to a 
head office about 2 blocks away at 140 
Broadway, would have no possible adverse 
effect on competition. 

To express it another way, the Federal 
Reserve Board could not say that an indus- 
trial firm seeking to borrow $10 million 
from a bank would happen to drop in at the 
23 Wall Street office because it was nearby 
and convenient, but would go to some other 
bank, perhaps to the Chase-Manhattan 
Bank office at 40 Wall Street or the First 
National City Bank office at 55 Wall Street, 
if the nearest Morgan Guaranty offices were 
around the corner at 140 Broadway. 

Consequently, from the information I 
have received, the Board’s decision to ap- 
prove the branch at 23 Wall Street seems 
entirely reasonable and proper, if considered 
for what it was—approval of a branch office. 
But the Board’s decision on this single lim- 
ited question should not be taken to mean 
that the Board authorized or approved or 
reviewed the merger between the two banks. 

As I have said, the Federal Reserve Board 
had no authority to review the Morgan- 
Guaranty merger. It is because of the 
Board’s lack of authority to review this 
merger, and because of other similar gaps 
in the existing law, and because of unsatis- 
factory standards in those cases where the 
law does apply, that the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has recommended the 
enactment of 8. 1062. 

I might add that the authority of the 
Board to review applications for branches 
resulting from mergers, and the authority of 
the Board to consider competitive factors in 
such a review, have been challenged in 
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litigation in the US. district court. 
The Board was sustained by the district 
court. I am advised that the time for ap- 
peal of this decision to the Court of Ap- 
peals has not expired. It would not, of 
course, be proper for me to comment on this 
litigation; I mention it merely to show the 
lack of clarity and certainty of the present 
statutes, and the need for uniform and 
effective legislation. 

The Senate has twice, in 1956 and again in 
1957, passed bills similar to S. 1062, but 
these bills have not been enacted into law. 
The Banking and Currency Committee, as 
my report states, has amended the bill to 
give the Justice Department greater par- 
ticipation in the review of the merger. 

It is the committee’s hope that the bill 
now before the Senate will be promptly 
enacted into law, so that we can have uni- 
form and effective regulation of bank 
mergers, by the informed and responsible 
Federal supervisory agencies, with the bene- 
fit of full information from the Department 
of Justice, 

Sincerely 7 
. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman. 


NOMINATION OF POTTER STEWART 
TO BE ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF 
THE SUPREME COURT—PERSON- 
AL STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
SMATHERS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
the midafternoon of May 5, while in my 
office visiting with some constituents, I 
inquired of the Democratic cloakroom as 
to whether a vote was expected that 
afternoon. I was advised there would 
be none. 

On the strength of that representa- 
tion, I drove those distinguished Florida 
visitors to the airport; and during that 
time we discussed the prospects of my 
proposing legislation which is designed 
to give to self-employed the right to set 
aside certain portions of their income 
for retirement purposes, a refinement of 
the original Jenkins-Keogh bill. 

After dropping them at the airport, I 
drove back by way of St. Albans School, 
to pick up my son, at which time I was 
told a vote was being taken in the Sen- 
ate. I rushed back to the Capitol, and 
onto the Senate floor, where I was ad- 
vised the vote had been concluded, but 
that the result had not yet been an- 
nounced. I inquired of one of the at- 
tendants on the floor what the vote was 
about, and was told it was on the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Potter Stewart, to be a 
Supreme Court Associate Justice. The 
clerk then called my name, and I an- 
nounced in the affirmative. The result 
of the vote was then stated by the Chair 
as being 70 yeas and 17 nays in favor of 
confirmation. In short, the nomination 
was confirmed. 

I then walked back to my office in 
the new Senate Office Building. En 
route, I fell into a discussion with some 
of the assistants for a southern Senator, 
who advised me they thought I had 
voted incorrectly, and stated what I felt 
were good reasons for their conclusions. 

The next morning I read the debate 
preceding the vote, as published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I was particu- 
larly impressed by the remarks of the 
able senior Senator from Georgia. 
Having read those remarks, I am thor- 
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oughly convinced that I should not have 
voted for confirmation of the nomina- 
tion, but on the contrary, that I should 
have voted against it. 

I am relieved that my vote on the 
question of confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Potter Stewart was not de- 
cisive. He won by a 53-vote majority. I 
would, however, assure him and any 
others that, with the knowledge I now 
have, I would not have voted for con- 
firmation of his nomination. 

I cannot help but believe that, despite 
Mr. Stewart's previous 3 years on the 
circuit court of appeals, his particular 
philosophies and views do not repre- 
sent the views of the people of the State 
of Florida, nor do they represent my own. 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, re- 
cently, there appeared in the Daily Ore- 
gonian, of Portland, Oreg., an excellent 
description of what the full development 
of the hydroelectric potentials of the 
mighty Yukon, at Rampart Canyon, 
Alaska, willmean. The article was writ- 
ten by the well-known and very able 
Washington correspondent, A. Robert 
Smith. 

Mr. Smith, in his article, very pene- 
tratingly places the Rampart Dam proj- 
ect in perspective, both in terms of what 
its potential is for the economic develop- 
ment of Alaska and of the United States 
and its meaning in terms of winning the 
struggle in which we are now engaged 
with the powers of totalitarianism. 

I call the particular attention of my 
colleagues to the statement in the article 
about how the Soviet Union is building 
up the economic potential of Siberia. 
There has been much talk of the eco- 
nomic cold war. In what Russia is do- 
ing on its side of the Bering Sea, we are 
given tangible proof—if any be needed— 
that that nation is waging the economic 
cold war with full realization that, first, 
it will last a long time; and, second, that 
whatever side is to win must be strong 
in its own resources. Russia has no 
policy of “no new starts.” Apparently it 
has seen the wisdom of spending to in- 
crease economic potential. 

I wish this administration could be 
made to see the wisdom of such a policy 
here at home. 

My colleague (Mr. BARTLETT] and I 
appeared before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee last week to request starts on 
various longstanding and approved en- 
gineering projects in Alaska for flood 
control and harbor development, which 
will do much to improve the economy 
of the various regions in which they are 
located. For the supremely important 
studies leading toward the construction 
of the Great Dam on the Yukon at Ram- 
part, the request was a modest one of 
only $100,000 for this year, with an ad- 
ditional $35,000 for some lesser hydro- 
electric studies which will be needed for 
dams which can be completed in a few 
years and will tide over Alaska’s great 
need for hydroelectric power until this 
major project on the Yukon can be com- 
pleted more than a decade hence. We 
are very hopeful that Alaska may be- 
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come a living demonstration of Amer- 
ica's determination to move forward 
with the development of natural re- 
sources, of which our hydroelectric po- 
tential in Alaska is the greatest and the 
least developed. Less than one-fourth 
of 1 percent of Alaska’s hydro poten- 
tial has been harnessed. It would be a 
shocking thing if it could be said 
that Alaska, which was once Russian 
America, would lag behind in develop- 
ment which the Kremlin is now going 
all-out to effect in Siberia, and that had 
Alaska remained under Russian rule, a 
similar desirable and needed develop- 
ment of hydroelectric resources would 
long since have begun there. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Smith’s excellent article be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bic HYDRO PROJECT LOOMS FOR ALASKA 
(By A. Robert Smith) 


WASHINGTON.—The Corps of Engineers has, 
in effect, chosen the new State of Alaska in 
which to challenge the Russians in the kilo- 
watt race. On the Yukon River they are 
preparing to start detailed engineering plans 
for a dam that would dwarf Grand Coulee 
and all those bigger hydroelectric projects 
the Soviets are now building. 

Closing the kilowatt gap is a great con- 
cern of Maj. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, Chief 
of Engineers. He came up to Capitol Hill last 
session and told a group of western Senators 
in detail how the Russians were forging 
ahead in construction of great hydro power- 
plants, at a time when the United States 
seemed to be slowing down because of budget 
balancing priorities. 

Itschner reported the Soviets are building 
Krasnoyarsk Dam on the Yenisey River with 
a powerplant capacity of 4,004,000 kilowatts; 
Bratsk Dam, Angara River, 3,840,000 kilo- 
watts; Stalingrad Dam, Volga River, 2,300,000 
kilowatts; and they have completed the 2,- 
100,000-kilowatt Kuybyshev Dam on the 
Volga. 

All, he pointed out, are greater in power 
capacity than America’s largest dam, Grand 
Coulee, which generates just under 2 million 
kilowatts. 

Itschner said Soviet progress in water re- 
source development “is demonstrating to the 
world what can be done in this field by well- 
considered, long-range planning, and a will- 
ingness to make sacrifices in present stand- 
ards of living in order to achieve the goal 
of a great future industrial development.” 
He told Senators “the Soviets have given 
water resource development a priority second 
only to the development of heavy industry 
designed to support military programs.” 

At a closed door conference with Alaskan 
Senators last week, Itschner spoke further of 
this United States-Soviet rivalry. The up- 
shot of the meeting was agreement to push 
for planning and subsequent construction of 
Rampart Dam, a 4,770,000-kilowattt project 
that would be the world’s largest hydro- 
power plant. No borings have been taken of 
the site, so engineers don’t know what type 
dam it would be—or the cost. 

The Senate Public Works Committee quick- 
ly approved a resolution authorizing planning 
to commence. 

Quite incidental to the international ri- 
valry involved, this move may give the Corps 
of Engineers the upper hand over the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in the 49th State in 
a rivalry that is reminiscent of yesteryear in 
the Columbia Basin. The Bureau has built 
Alaska's only Federal dam—the 32,000-kilo- 
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watt Eklutna project near Anchorage. Some 
Reclamation officials have been urging that 
the Bureau launch an aggressive program to 
develop Alaska’s great hydro potential. 

But Alaskan Senators don’t want their 
State to be declared a “Reclamation State,” 
because legally this would require Alaska to 
pay into the Federal reclamation fund 52 ½ 
percent of the revenue it now stands to get 
from mineral leasing on its public lands—as 
all other Western States now do in return 
for reclamation benefits. 

With a baby oil boom going, Alaskans want 
to hang onto this revenue. So their Senators 
are turning to the Corps of Engineers with 
an invitation to come to the Yukon to regain 
American kilowatt supremacy. 

Although Rampart Canyon is within trans- 
mission line distamce of Anchorage (300 
miles) and Fairbanks (90 miles), arguments 
against the dam will doubtless resemble those 
once made against Grand Coulee (Who will 
use all that power, the polar bears?). 

Engineers estimate it will take 15 to 20 
years from now to complete it, considering 
undercertainty of appropriations year-to- 
year, even if Congress authorizes construc- 
tion without a long struggle. Alaskan Sen- 
ators see it as a big factor in helping their 
State attain the industrial base to support 
the 15-million population they visual for 
the bright future of this American Scan- 
dinavia. 


CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL 
POLICIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
just across our northern international 
boundary there is developing a refresh- 
ing contrast to the ill-founded and costly 
farm policies of the Republican adminis- 
tration. 

In Canada, the farm income improve- 
ment and stabilization program is being 
used to help preserve and improve family 
farming for the benefit of consumers. 

In the United States, our Government 
has sat idly by as farm prices and farm 
income have gone down and down and as 
surpluses have accumulated. In Canada, 
the Government moved to stop further 
declines in the returns to hog producers. 
The vertical integration of farming by 
nonfarm interests is developing in Can- 
ada as well as in the United States. It 
is heartening to read the comments of 
the Canadian Minister of Agriculture af- 
firming that he does not intend to allow 
the income protection program to finance 
or to assist further vertical integration 
of hog production by nonfarmers. We 
would welcome such a pronouncement in 
the United States from the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

It is also significant to note that the 
Canadian Minister of Agriculture looks 
toward deficiency payments with a fam- 
ily farm cutoff as the appropriate in- 
strument to improve the family farm in- 
come while preserving the family farm 
pattern of agriculture. Here in the 
United States, we find only opposition on 
the part of the administration toward 
this type of program—except, of course, 
when it is applied to wool and sugar. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Minnesota agrees fully with the Cana- 
dian Minister of Agriculture that hog 
product purchases as a means of price 
support can only result in hastening the 
trend toward vertical integration of hog 
production by chain stores and meat- 
packers. That is why the Senator from 
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Minnesota criticized the canned meat 
and gravy purchase program operated 
by Secretary Benson. This is why the 
Senator from Minnesota has introduced 
amendments to every farm bill that has 
come to the Senate floor to provide for 
the inauguration of a payment-type in- 
come improvement program for hogs. 
Mr. President, may I quote from the 
comments of the Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture, as follows, as reported in 
one Manitoba Co-operator of April 2, 


Federal Minister of Agriculture Douglas 
Harkness does not intend to operate the Fed- 
eral Agricultural Prices Stabilization Act 
for the benefit of anyone except bona fide 
farmers and, of course, consumers. 

Addressing the Meat Packers Council in 
Ottawa, Mr. Harkness added, “In my view, 
there is no justification for using the tax- 
payers’ money to support livestock raising 
or feeding operations by large feed compa- 
nies, processing companies, or retailing 
chains.” 

Last week Mr. Harkness announced that 
the price support on hogs would be cut Octo- 
ber 1. His statement to the House of Com- 
mons at the time was: 

“The Agricultural Stabilization Act pro- 
vides for the announcement of support 
prices on an annual basis. The existing sup- 
port price for hogs expires at the end of 
March. Therefore, I am now announcing 
that the existing price of $25 per 100 pounds, 
basis Toronto and Montreal, warm dressed 
weight, for A grade carcasses, with appro- 
priate prices for other markets, will continue 
in effect until September 30. For the period 
October 1, 1959, to March 31, i960, the sup- 
port price will be at the mandatory level, 
which is 80 percent of the 10-year average 
or $23.65 per 100 pounds, basis Toronto and 
Montreal. 

“As is well known, hog marketings in 1958, 
and more particularly during the last quar- 
ter of 1958 and in 1959 to date, have been 
running at unusually high levels. This has 
resulted in hog prices over the past 6 months 
remaining at or close to the support level. 
It has also resulted in a considerable accu- 
mulation of pork products by the Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

“There is good reason to believe that one 
of the important factors behind the in- 
creased production of hogs is the develop- 
ment of so-called vertical integration, fi- 
nanced or sponsored in one way or another 
by large commercial organizations. 

“The assured price under the existing sta- 
bilization program appears to have been an 
important factor in the greatly accelerated 
production under this type of operation. I 
have, therefore, directed the Stabilization 
Board and officers of the department to ac- 
tively explore the method of providing price 
support for hogs by means of a payment to 
producers, commonly described as a defi- 
ciency payment, rather than by an under- 
taking to purchase the product. Under this 
alternative method, the price of hogs would 
not be supported in the market but pro- 
ducers would be paid the difference between 
the actual average price received and the 
prescribed support price. This method would 
make it possible to withhold payments from 
commercial organizations operating under 
the so-called vertical integration plan and 
to limit payments to any individual to a 
specific number of hogs delivered. 

“I am sure that all who have knowledge 
of hog production and marketing procedures 
will agree that before radical changes are 
made an administratively sound plan must 
be developed. Consequently, I cannot at this 
moment state where the proposed change 
can be put into effect. However, I wish to 
assure the House that every effort will be 
made to complete the necessary studies and 
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put the alternative plan into effect at the 
earliest possible date.” 


Mr. President. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 


RESOLUTION BY INTERNATIONAL 
RESCUE COMMITTEE IN SUPPORT 
OF WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to invite the attention of the Senate 
to a resolution which was recently 
adopted by the International Rescue 
Committee in support of World Refugee 
Year, which commences in July of this 
year. 

In our own country the United States 
Committee for Refugees has been formed 
to stimulate efforts here on behalf of 
World Refugee Year. The distinguished 
chairman of this committee is Dean 
Francis Sayre, of the Washington Cathe- 
dral. Under his dedicated leadership, I 
am confident that the committee will 
perform a most important and beneficial 
function. 

May I also take this opportunity to pay 
special tribute to the President of the In- 
ternational Rescue Committee, the Hon- 
orable Angier Biddle Duke. We are all 
indebted to this great American for his 
humanitarian and untiring efforts on be- 
half of the victims of tyranny. His work, 
and that of the committee itself, deserves 
our full support. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution to which I have made reference be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Whereas the 13th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on December 
5, 1958, adopted a resolution in which it 
urged member states to promote a World 
Refugee Year, beginning in July 1959, as a 
practical means of securing increased assist- 
ance for refugees throughout the world; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government has joined 
in sponsoring this proposal and will be im- 
plementing its observance in the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas the United States Committee for 
Refugees has been formed to stimulate 
American efforts on behalf of World Refugee 
Year; 

Whereas the International Rescue Com- 
mittee has for 25 years given assistance to 
refugees from tyranny: 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the International Rescue Committee— 

(1) Strongly endorse the objectives of 
World Refugee Year; 

(2) Offers its full cooperation to the 
United States Government and the U.S. 
Committee for Refugees in stimulating in- 
creased American participation in World 
Refugee Year; 

(3) Expresses the belief that plans for 
World Refugee Year should take account 
of the fact that as long as there is tyranny 
there will be refugees from tyranny; there- 
fore, plans for increased efforts on behalf of 
refugees should prevent raising false hopes 
of quick or final solutions, but work for 
genuine solutions which involve the realiza- 
tion that refugees from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are a collective responsibility of the 
Western World and that the United States 
should take its fair share of these refugees, 
including hardship cases. 
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THE LONG ORDEAL OF COEXIST- 
ENCE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
are living in difficult and tragic days, but 
not without the hope of a better future. 
The cold war has produced attitudes of 
apathy and even cynicism among some 
of our people. I do not believe such 
negative attitudes are justified when we 
see our present time of troubles in nis- 
torical perspective. In this connection, 
I should like to call the attention oi my 
colleagues in this Chamber to an article, 
“The Long Ordeal of Coexistence,” by 
Reinhold Niebuhr, which appeared in the 
March 30, 1959, New Republic. 

Professor Niebuhr points out that the 
struggle between the Communist world 
and the free world is not only a military 
struggle, but perhaps fundamentally a 
moral struggle which expresses itself 
more in economic and political terms 
than it does in strictly military terms. 
By presenting the cold war in a meaning- 
ful historical perspective, Professor Nie- 
buhr gives us a sensed proportion and a 
sense of courage for dealing with the 
grave problems which confront us in 
Berlin, in the Far East, and in the 
Middle East. 

I ask unanimous consent that Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr's article, entitled “The 
Long Ordeal of Coexistence,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE LONG ORDEAL OF COEXISTENCE 
(By Reinhold Niebuhr) 


For the long haul of competitive coexist- 
ence, we require something better than the 
emotional attitudes engendered by the cold 
war. Polemical animus is not a source of 
wisdom, for it fails in giving us insights 
about the virtues and weaknesses of both 
ourselves and our adversaries. This is par- 
ticularly true in our own Nation, where 
polemical attitudes are colored by the cyni- 
cism of disappointed hopes. We need not 
consider the disillusioned Marxists, whose 
dreams were mocked by the terror of Stalin- 
ism, because they had little influence on our 
national life. But we must think of the 
hopes which the genuine leaders of the Na- 
tion once had, not for the Marxist utopia, 
but for partnership with Russia after the 
war. These hopes were expressed by such 
diverse figures as Franklin Roosevelt and 
Dwight Eisenhower, Henry Stimson and 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg. They were 
rather desperate hopes; they disregarded the 
obvious reluctance of the wartime partner- 
ship with the Russians and obscured the 
dynamic of the Communist plan of world 
salvation, which was only momentarily de- 
flected by the incidental collaboration with 
a capitalist nation. 

The Charter of the United Nations ex- 
pressed and was founded upon these hopes; 
for the charter assumes the unanimity of 
the great powers and rests its plans 
for peace upon a concurrence between 
them. Such unanimity has been absent 
almost from the beginning. The ar- 
rangements for the governments of 
both Germany and Berlin, exposing us as 
they do to Russian pressure whenever it 
suits Russian purposes, are so fantastic that 
they can be explained only in terms of illu- 
sions about our former ally and present ad- 
versary, so widely held that both the Presi- 
dent and his chief military adviser held 
them in common. In a sense, this was a 
fortunate fact, because it has prevented ex- 
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treme partisan exploitation of past mistakes. 
About the share of the military commander 
in these mistakes it is only necessary to re- 
mind the reader of what Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower had to say about Russia in “Crusade 
in Europe.” 

“Past relations between America and 
Russia were no cause to view the future 
with pessimism. Historically the two na- 
tions preserved an unbroken friendship 
since the founding of our Nation as an inde- 
pendent Republic, * * * Both were free 
of the stigma of empire building by force.” 

The judgment about “empire building” 
was historically false, even when applied to 
traditional Russia. But it was even more 
fantastic if it was meant to be relevant to 
the new Russia, so soon to become the center 
of a new imperialism, informed by a dy- 
namic utopian creed. Even the implied barb 
at our most intimate ally, Great Britain, was 
not a unique mistake. It was the stereo- 
type of American attitudes, despite two war- 
time alliances. Clearly we are disappointed 
partners, who mistook a military marriage of 
convenience for a marriage between kindred 
souls. Our emotions are now frantic be- 
cause our hopes were high. But these emo- 
tions must not blind us to the present sober 
obligation of measuring both our own re- 
sources and those of our adversary in the 
fateful encounter in which we are involved. 

We must think particularly of compara- 
tive political and economic resources in the 
struggle, for these will undoubtedly domi- 
nate our history and that of the world for 
decades tocome. At the same time, we dare 
not undervalue the military dimension of 
the East-West conflict, though for our pres- 
ent purposes we can tentatively dismiss that 
part of the encounter by acknowledging 
that such peace as we enjoy (if that is the 
word for it) rests upon a “balance of ter- 
ror”; and that we cannot afford to fall too 
far behind the Russians in maintaining the 
balance, lest they push us to the limits of 
our patience because they erroneously be- 
lieve that we are not prepared to join issue 
with them, either in limited wars or in the 
ultimate conflict. 

In the realm of politics it is important to 
recognize that the struggle is not so simply 
a contest between despotism and freedom as 
many complacently assume. Admittedly, the 
Communist system is still totalitarian. The 
political leadership still dominates the whole 
of Soviet life and still forces the whole of 
the culture to conform to the standards of 
socialist realism which means the glorifica- 
tion of the political status quo. But what is 
developing now cannot be understood either 
in terms of analogy with Hitler’s despotism 
or in comparison with Stalin’s reign of ter- 
ror. Khrushchev may become another 
Stalin; the 2ist party congress certainly 
gave evidence of disquieting obeisance to the 
autocrat. But it is well to notice the differ- 
ence: Compare the crude backward nation 
in which Stalin ruled and the emerging 
dynamic society in which Khrushchev 
achieved his eminence. That society is 
dominated by a Communist creed, but it 
also is the prey of contests of interest be- 
tween competing oligarchies—economic, 
military, and political. Essentially Khru- 
shchev has triumphed thus far because he 
has shrewdly used the still powerful political 
oligarchy as his instrument. He beat the 
rising economic managers, who were behind 
Malenkov, partly by destroying their chain of 
command to Moscow in his famous de- 
centralization maneuver, which the 
local industrial manager under the local 
party boss. He also defeated Malenkov, by 
the trick of restoring the wartime hero of 
the Army, Marshal Zhukov. But when that 
worthy, seemingly secure as a member of the 
presidium, tried to make military power in- 
dependent of the party, Khrushchev used 
party fears and the jealousies of Zhukov’s 
war buddy Marshal Konoy, to overthrow the 
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military hero. Before all this happened he 
engaged in the hazardous venture of de- 
stroying the Stalin myth, both for the sake 
of extricating himself from the taint of Sta- 
linism and of assuring the budding bour- 
geoisie—the classes of of the new 
dynamic society—that they would not be 
again subject to Stalin’s capricious terror. 
He also gave something to the common man 
of Russia by swiping the consumer promises 
of the defeated Malenkov, without making 
the mistake of arousing the fears of the 
military oligarchy by invading heavy indus- 
try for the sake of the consumer. He has 
since improved his position with the Rus- 
sian consumers by mixing plausible and im- 
plausible promises, including a 40-percent 
rise in the reduction of hours to 35 
per week and a general rise of gross national 
product by 80 percent in 7 years. The im- 
plausibility of the promises are slightly ob- 
scured by the enormous achievements of 
Russian technics, by the 5-percent annual 
increase in productivity and by the inability 
of any of the lesser oligarchs effectively to 
challenge Khrushchev's figures. 

Thus, his achievements are those of a 
shrewd politician but of a politician work- 
ing in an oligarchic community, and there- 
fore comparable to, say, Sir Robert Walpole’s 
achievements in the context of the aristo- 
cratic politics of England at the beginning 
of the 18th century. It would be foolish to 
detect here the beginnings of an “open so- 
ciety.” The Russian system still tolerates a 
monopoly of power, which Khrushchev has, 
in a sense, aggravated by preserving or re- 
storing the monopoly of the political oli- 
garchy. In subordinating the military oli- 
garchy, communism has achieved a unique 
distinction in the history of dictatorships. 
And by subordinating the economic oli- 
garchy, communism probably prevents the 
rise of a class with an independent source 
of power—an important element in the rise 
of democratic society. 

Khrushchev, as a versatile politician, may 
have been the agent of these developments, 
but his personal achieyements should not 
obscure the historical context which made 
them possible. For Khrushchev is presiding 
over a nation very much on the make. The 
Russian society is fermenting with the dy- 
namic possibilities of a technical civilization. 
It will probably be a vexatious oligarchy for 
decades to come. But it cannot turn back, 
even as Khrushchev could not exercise 
Stalin's terror on the technicians whose 
achievements have added to the prestige of 
the Communist boss. It is furthermore dis- 
quieting to realize that our free society does 
not have the attractive power for the new 
nations which we attributed to it. The 
newly independent nations may merely ex- 
change the restraints of the collectivism of 
a pastoral or feudal society for the technical 
collectivism of Communism. Communism 
has, moreover, become a political movement 
appealing to a whole people and to their 
rulers, and not simply to the “oppressed.” 
It promises them quick results in industrial- 
ization and the abundance of a technical 
civilization. 

The stability which each new nation seeks 
is, furthermore, not as obviously compatible 
with freedom as we often assume. Freedom, 
Justice and stability have been wedded only 
in Western Europe and the British Common- 
wealth, and even in Western Europe the rec- 
ord is not too impressive. France has not 
digested its revolution in a century and a 
half. Germany is just beginning a new life 
after a terrible interlude. Italy is still un- 
stable. 

Outside of Europe our democratic allies 
are not exactly exemplars of an “open so- 
ciety.” We may still remember the pious 
resolutions with which the Batista dictator- 
ship supported us in the United Nations. 
Certain of the Latin American nations are 
dictatorships. The fallen Iraqi Government, 
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lynch-pin of the Baghdad Pact in the Middle 
East, was a dictatorship, as is the govern- 
ment which supplanted it. Our intimate 
ally, which pretends to be China on the 
island of Formosa, is a police state. The 
democratic achievements of the Rhee govern- 
ment in Korea are not too impressive. Viet- 


not democratic. In short, the record of the 
free world proves that the compatibility be- 
tween freedom, justice, and stability is a rare 
achievement. The nontechnical world will 
be pardoned if it regards the achievement as 
beyond its present competence. 

In the field of economic competition our 
handicaps seem even more disturbing than 
in the political field. 

The launching of the earth satellites, cul- 
minating in the achievement of the moon 
or sun satellite, was the Soviet Union's dra- 
matic announcement to the world that it 
had mastered the techniques which are the 
foundation of industrial abundance. The 
once backward Russians had in four decades 
entered the circle of technically competent 
nations. Capitalism and democracy were 
cherished in the 19th century, not only for 
their freedom, but as the prerequisites of 
technical competence. If communism now 
steals the ‘“‘emperor’s clothes” of this prestige 
and sets itself up as the necessary prerequi- 
site of industrialization, one must recognize 
a certain ironic justice in the vagaries of 
history, and realize that the claim will seem 
plausible to some of the budding nations of 
the awakened continents. We have not 
noted sufficiently that communism, which 
once promised utopia to the downtrodden 
of the industrial nations, has been trans- 
muted and now promises industrial power 
and independence to the colonial nations, 
meanwhile exploiting the present or residual 
resentments of once subject peoples against 
Western imperialism. Western imperialism 
was morally ambiguous rather than purely 
exploitative; and none of the new nations 
could have achieved integral nationhood 
without the linguistic, technical, and legal 
means of integration supplied by their for- 
mer masters. Yet these subject nations did 
experience the white man’s racial arrogance, 
and they cannot be expected to discriminate 
too sharply now between the creative and 
exploitative aspects of the former imperial- 
ism. Nor can they easily discern the peren- 
nial pattern of imperialism in the bland 
promises of help from the Communist “big 
brother.” 

While these Communist promises and per- 
formances contain many dishonesties, it can- 
not be denied that the help of a once back- 
ward nation, offering both economic and 
technical assistance to the now backward 
nations, can be impressive. It is particularly 
so since the Russian oligarchy in its foreign- 
aid program does not have to deal with a 
budget conscious electorate. It can barter 
its productive capacity with other nations so 
long as it allows moderate improvement in 
the living standards of its own people, who 
are not accustomed to the standards of com- 
fort which Western nations, particularly our 
own, regard as their God-ordained right. 

Our Nation, at least its most thoughtful 
citizens and leaders, is becoming increasingly 
aware that this economic competition is the 
paramount issue confronting us. But are 
our leaders? They are not incapable of oc- 
casional eloquents statements on the im- 
portance of the economic competition, but 
usually they are content to picture our strug- 
gle with communism in simpler moral terms. 
For example, just before his illness, Secre- 
tary Dulles assured the American Bar As- 
sociation that our Nation is dedicated to the 
high goal of establishing the world rule 
of law which substitutes law and justice for 
force, while the Communists use the United 
Nations for propagating their conception 
that laws are means by which those in power 
suppress or destroy their enemy. 
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Such official explanations of the essence 
of the struggle have the same relation to 
realities as fairy tales have tofacts. We need 
not be the paragons of virtue and Com- 
munists need not be the devils which we 
and they are in the imagination of some to 
make our contest with communism a fateful 
one. It is also apparent that that contest 
can be successful only if we are armed, not 
only with a sense of the virtue of our cause, 
but with a full realization of the hazards 
we face in the military, economie and po- 
litical realms in this struggle; and only if 
we are fully conscious of the political and 
moral ambiguities in which we are involved. 
If we fail in these marks of maturity, the 
alleged flexibilities of an open society will 
degenerate into an inflexible stance of moral 
complacency, somewhat akin to the original 
Communist dogmatism. 


ISRAEL AND THE AFRO-ASIAN 
WORLD 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
ever since the Republic Israel was 
founded, I have emphasized the positive 
role that this small state could perform 
as an example of political democracy and 
economic progress in an area of the world 
where the people are reaching out for 
new political loyalties and are no longer 
content with the bitter fruit of poverty. 
I believe Israel has played, is playing, 
and will continue to play this positive 
role in certain parts of Asia and Africa. 

In a recent article, Arnold Rivkin, di- 
rector of the African economic and po- 
litical development project at the cen- 
ter for international studies of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
stated that an increasing number of na- 
tions in Africa and Asia are looking to 
Israel for economic and technical as- 
sistance, trade, and investment capital. 
He refers to this as “a striking develop- 
ment in international relations,” and in- 
deed it is. Mr. Rivkin’s article, “Israel 
and the Afro-Asian World,” appeared in 
the April 1959 number of Foreign Af- 
fairs. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ISRAEL AND THE AFRO-ASIAN WORLD 
(By Arnold Rivkin} 

A striking development in international 
relations is the mounting interest with which 
more and more states of Africa and Asia, 
notably Ghana and Burma, are looking to 
Israel. They have found in Israel, a state 
with an advanced technology capable of ex- 
tending assistance, providing technicians, en- 
tering into trade, and supplying investment 
capital without in any way compromising 
their sovereignty or threatening their inde- 
pendence. Israel also has the advantage of 
being a relatively neutral source of assistance, 
without any of the possible ideological im- 
plications which might attach to assistance 
from the West or the Communist bloc. In 
addition, the dynamism of the Israeli devel- 
opment effort, the pioneer spirit that per- 
vades it, and its visible achievements in dif- 
ficult circumstances have undoubtedly ex- 
cited the interest of many underdeveloped 
countries, and provide an attractive model 
with which they can identify themselves. 

For Africa, Israel's desire to establish recip- 
rocal relations offers a special attraction in 
that it can serve as a countervailing political 
force to offset Egypt's ambitions there. This 
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was first perceived by Prime Minister Nkru- 
mah of Ghana, who has his own plans for 
Africa; and as a result the Israeli initiative 
has found its warmest reception in Ghana. 

African relations with Israel, which have 
been evolving over the past 18 months, have 
proved capable of withstanding antagonistic 
and even disruptive external pressures. 
Egypt's previously discreet efforts to weaken 
the Ghanaian-Israeli relationship became 
relatively overt at the Accra Conference of 
Independent African States in April 1958. 
There, the Egyptians tried to obtain an anti- 
Israel resolution which would tend to drive a 
wedge between Ghana and other African 
States on the one hand and Israel on the 
other. They were defeated. Dr. Fawzy, For- 
eign Minister of the United Arab Republic, 
sustained a double rebuff, first, in his failure 
to have the question of Israel placed on the 
Conference agenda as a separate item, and 
second, in the noncommittal resolution 
which emerged from the Conference, calling 
for a “just” resolution of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. At the subsequent All-African Peo- 
ple’s Conference held in Accra in December 
1958, Egypt sustained still another setback 
in her efforts to introduce the Israeli issue 
at an African conference. This meeting of 
representatives of African political parties, 
trade unions and nationalist organizations 
firmly resisted Egyptian efforts to label Israel 
as an imperialist state along with the 
United Kingdom and France. ` 

One of the highlights of the All-African 
People’s Conference, which assumes par- 
ticular importance in this context, was a 
somewhat enigmatic statement by Prime 
Minister Nkrumah in his address to the 
opening session of the Conference. “Do 
not let us also forget,” he warned, “that 
colonialism and imperialism may come to 
us yet in a different guise, not necessarily 
from Europe. We must alert ourselves to 
be able to recognize this when it rears its 
head and prepare ourselves to fight against 
It.“ 1 Certainly this is susceptible, inter 
alia, to the interpretation that Nkrumah 
was warning against direct Egyptian ex- 
pansionism or indirect Communist pene- 
tration of African areas through a willing 
Egypt. This interpretation is consistent 
with the report that “Dr. Nkrumah told 
intimates late last week that he would 
ignore Bandung [Conference of African and 
Asian States in 1955] because he felt that 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser * * * had 
corrupted its principles of non-interference 
and intruded Asian and Communist in- 
fluences into African affairs.” = 

The role President Nasser envisages for 
Egypt in Africa is set forth in his book on 
the Egyptian revolution. It expresses a 
latter-day version of the “white man's bur- 
den,” complete with references to Egypt's 
“manifest destiny” and “civilizing burden” 
in “the interior of the Dark Continent:“ 

“The peoples of Africa will continue to 
look to us, who guard their northern gate, 
and who constitute their link with the out- 
side world. We will never in any circum- 
stances be able to relinquish our responsi- 
bility to support, with all our might, the 
spread of enlightenment and civilization to 
the remotest depths of the jungle.“ 

In north Africa this role has meant in- 
terference in the internal political affairs 
of Tunisia and Morocco and calculated cam- 
paigns to penetrate the public administra- 
tion and educational system of Libya. In 
the Sudan it has meant interference in the 
Sudanese national elections, assertion of 
territorial claims against the northern 
frontier boundary of the Sudan, and dis- 


The New York Times, Dec. 9, 1958. 

? Ibid. 

*Gamal Abdul Nasser, “Egypt’s Libera- 
tion—The Philosophy of the Revolution” 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1955), 
pp. 109-110. 
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putes over use of the Nile River waters. In 
the Horn of Africa it has meant an in- 
trusion in domestic affairs by a political 
appeal to Moslem unity. In Africa gen- 
erally it has meant a drumfire of anti- 
Western and anti-Israel propaganda and a 
beehive of conspiratorial activity against 
incumbent regimes in independent African 
states as well as in dependent territories, 

Under the circumstances, for an African 
nation to establish close relations with Is- 
rael is at once courageous and useful. The 
kind of political penetration that Egypt has 
achieved in Libya would be particularly dan- 
gerous in sub-Sahara Africa at a time when 
education and public administration are gen- 
erally undergoing drastic changes with the 
coming of independence. The ability and 
willingness of Israel to supply technicians 
and management personnel on reasonable 
terms for sterling reimbursement is thus ex- 
tremely important. It could be a crucial fac- 
tor in preventing indirect aggression by 
Egypt. 

1 

The most far reaching of the evolving re- 
lationships between Israel and Afro-Asian 
states is that between Israel and Ghana. As 
a precedent and as a model for other coun- 
tries to follow, it warrants examination in 
greater detail. What are the elements of 
this new relationship which may at first 
glance appear unlikely between states with 
seemingly disparate interests? 

Trade: Early in 1957 the Israeli Minister of 
Commerce and Industry went to Ghana to 
represent Israel at the Independence Day 
ceremonies of the new nation. Shortly there- 
after trade relations between Ghana and Is- 
rael were inaugurated, and the first ship- 
ment, a modest export of 1,000 tons of cement 
and miscellaneous industrial items from Is- 
rael, took place in May 1957. In the follow- 
ing August the Ghanaian Minister of Trade 
and Industry headed a trade mission to Is- 
rael to explore the possibilities of developing 
a regular flow of trade between the two coun- 
tries. These visits at the ministerial level 
led to the initialing of a preliminary trade 
agreement in January 1958, and in July long- 
term trade and payments agreements came 
into force. The agreements are for a period 
of 4 years but are automatically renewable 
on a yearly basis unless terminated by either 
party after appropriate notice. 

A principal feature of the agreements is 
the provision of credits to Ghana in the im- 
pressive sum of $20 million over the 4-year 
period. Credits for capital goods and serv- 
ices are to run 614 years; others are to run 5 
years. All credits involve a 2-year grace pe- 
riod for payments of principal. Under the 
trade agreement Ghana will buy cement and 
other building material and equipment, tires, 
glass, ceramics, paper, cardboard, leather- 
goods, plastics and other industrial goods, 
processed foods, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, and in return will export to Is- 
rael cocoa, coffee, copra, oil seeds, hides and 
skins, palm kernels and oil, hardwoods, baux- 
ite, manganese and rough diamonds. 

In 1956, prior to independence, Israeli 
trade with the Gold Coast was virtually 
nonexistent; 1 year later Israeli exports 
to Ghana during its first 9 months of 
independence exceeded $100,000, and imports 
from Ghana reached $300,000. In 1958, on 
the basis of unofficial statistics, Ghanaian 
exports to Israel will show a further growth 
but are not likely to increase at the rate of 
growth projected for Israeli exports to 
Ghana. 

Dizengoff West Africa, Ltd., was organized 
in Israel in 1957 as a trading company with 
the exclusive purpose of engaging in two- 
way trade between Israel and West Africa. 
It established an office in Accra early in the 
same year and a second branch office was 
opened early in 1958 at Lagos, Nigeria. In 
the first 9 months of operation of the 
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Accra branch, Dizengoff received orders for 
$550,000 worth of Israeli goods—primarily 
cement, tires and food products—and placed 
orders for approximately $250,000 worth of 
Ghanaian goods—mainly cocoa and timber. 

Investment: In the fall of 1957, the Black 
Star Line was incorporated in Ghana with 60 
percent ownership vested in the Government 
of Ghana and 40 percent ownership in Zim 
Israel Navigation Co., Ltd., a private Israeli 
corporation. The corporation has an au- 
thorized capitalization of $1,400,000, with 
$840,000 paid in. Zim is the managing agent 
and will operate the Black Star Line for 
the first 5 years. Thereafter, the Govern- 
ment of Ghana may, if it desires, take over 
these functions and, in fact, buy out the Zim 
interest. The company owns three vessels 
and has four others under long-term charter 
sailing on regular schedules, primarily be- 
tween West Africa and the United Kingdom 
and Western Europe. The start of operations 
in December 1957 was commemorated by 
Ghana in a series of three colorful postage 
stamps designed by an Israeli artist. 

In conjunction with the establishment of 
the Black Star Line, Israel has provided a 
technical asistance mission to assist in the 
establishment and operation of a Ghanaian 
Nautical Academy to train officers for the 
developing merchant marine. For a number 
of years Israel will help to staff the academy 
and on-the-job training will be made avail- 
able aboard Zim vessels and in Zim offices 
in Israel and abroad. 

The second major Israeli investment in 
Ghana is in the building. The Ghana Na- 
tional Construction Co., Ltd. was established 
in March 1958, with 60 percent participation 
by the Ghana Industrial Development Corp., 
a wholly owned government corporation, and 
the remaining 40 percent controlled by Solel 
Boneh, the industrial complex of the Israeli 
labor organization, Histadrut. The new cor- 
poration is to engage primarily in large-scale 
construction projects in the public sector, but 
it may also participate in private projects, 
particularly industrial building. Technical 
assistance is also an important feature of 
this investment. Solel Boneh is to train a 
substantial number of Ghanaians in the 
skills and techniques of the construction 
industry. The capitalization of the new co- 
poration, all paid in, is $560,000, 

These two investments have established 
precedents, particularly with respect to the 
distribution of ownership and the provision 
of Israeli technical personnel and assistance. 
Future investments in Ghana are likely to 
adhere to the pattern set in these two im- 
portant ventures. 

Technical assistance: In addition to pri- 
vate technical assistance associated with the 
two Israeli investments described, the Gov- 
ernment of Israel has provided technical 
assistance in the fields of city planning, 
public veterinarian services, trade union or- 
ganization, irrigation and drinking water 
supplies, and maritime law. Ghana has also 
shown considerable interest in receiving 
technical assistance in the operation of co- 
operatives. During the fiscal year 1958, 
Ghana received visits from Israeli techni- 
cians in the fields of cooperative farming 
and resettlement projects, cooperative bank- 
ing, cooperative marketing and consumer co- 
operatives. 

Perhaps the most dramatic technical as- 
sistance is to be found in the agricultural 
field. An Israeli cooperative settlement ex- 
pert is studying the feasibility of creating 
farm communities patterned on the Israel 
kibbutzim and moshavim. Other Israeli 
technicians are pioneeering in water-drilling 
experiments in the hinterlands. And still 
others are concerned with commodity mar- 
keting, agricultural credit and agricultural 
productivity generally. 

Exchange programs: In addition to trade, 
investment and technical assistance, there 
has been a growing exchange of official and 


Ghanaian students to study in Israel; more 
than 40 have already arrived there and the 
number is expected to increase steadily. The 
Israeli Government helped to recruit two 
Israeli professors of civil engineering to teach 
at Kumasi College of Technology for 3-year 
periods. There is also a growing number of 
private scholarships, such as the 10 granted 
by Solel Boneh to provide Ghanaians with 
the opportunity to become architects, engi- 
neers and building foremen. 

The evolving Ghanaian-Israeli relationship 
thus brings together two new postwar states, 
both pioneers in their respective ways and 
areas, and both seeking in difficult circum- 
stances to create enduring and viable na- 
tions. It brings together two former seg- 
ments of the British Empire which, as part 
of that Empire, had no contracts. It brings 
together two states heretofore unrelated by 
historic ties, tradition or habit solely on the 
basis of newly developing mutual interests. 


Many of the elements found in Israel’s re- 
lationship with Ghana are present in her ex- 
panding relations with other areas of Africa 
and Asia. These contacts have been abetted 
by the completion of Israel’s “dry land Suez 
Canal,” the hard-surface road reaching to 
the port of Eilat on the Gulf of Aqaba. Israel 
has instituted regular freight service between 
Eilat and the entire east coast of Africa and 
the Union of South Africa, postal services be- 
tween Eilat and Ethiopia and British East 
Africa, and expanding commercial contacts 
with Ethiopia, British East Africa, the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Mozam- 
bique and the Union of South Africa. The 
recent trade agreement between the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and Israel 
is among the most important of these ex- 
panding trade relations. The agreement puts 
trade between the two countries for the first 
time on a general open license system and a 
most-favored-nation basis. 

Both Liberia and Ethiopia maintain diplo- 
matic relations with Israel, and both have 
been developing trade, investment, technical 
assistance, and cultural relations with that 
country. Both are reported to have stood 
firm with Ghana in resisting Egyptian at- 
tempts to obtain an anti-Israel declaration 
from the Accra Conference of Independent 
African States. The Liberian Construction 
Corporation was set up in Israel for the ex- 
press purpose of constructing public works 
and roads in Liberia; and the Alliance Tire & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., of Israel, is in an advanced 
state of negotiations with respect to invest- 
ment in a new rubber plantation in the 
western region of Nigeria. Israel has also 
developed increasing contacts with other 
parts of west and central Africa, and trade 
with French West Africa, especially in- 
creased last year, partly, perhaps, as a result 
of the visit of Mrs. Golda Meir, the Israeli 
Foreign Minister, to that area and to Nigeria 
in March 1958. In 1957 Israeli exports to the 
Belgian Congo and French Equatorial Africa 
also started to increase significantly. 

In Asia the relationship between Israel and 
Burma comes closest to the Israel-Ghana 
model. Burma is Israel’s oldest friend in 
Asia. Their growing relationship has been 
subjected to hostile pressure ever since early 
1955, when Burma incurred Egyptian dis- 
pleasure by its efforts to moderate the 
Arab anti-Israel resolution at the Bandung 
Conference. Shortly thereafter Prime Min- 
ister U Nu, of Burma, defied an Egyptlan 
demand that he abandon an official visit to 
Israel. Instead U Nu made his visit to Israel 
and canceled a planned 3-day visit to Egypt 
scheduled at the same time. Israel has 
established diplomatic relations with Japan, 
Thailand, Laos, Ceylon, and the Philippines, 
as well as Burma. The one striking gap is 
the absence of any rapprochement with 
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India, which has steadfastly refused to ex- 
change Ambassadors although it recognized 
Israel as long ago as 1950. 

On the economic side, there has been a 
growing stream of Israeli technicians going 
to Burma, and a reverse flow of Burmese 
trainees going to Israel. Both groups have 
been largely concerned with agricultural de- 
velopment. Recently 56 Burmese arrived in 
Israel to spend 1 year living and working on 
collective and cooperative farms on the fron- 
tiers of the country. At the same time a 
Burmese Army contingent of 33 officers and 
men will spend 1 year studying defense ar- 
rangements in these border settlements. In 
1956 and 1957 Israeli exports to Burma, made 
up entirely of industrial goods, totaled ap- 
proximately $1 million, while Israeli imports 
from Burma amounted to $900,000 in each of 
these years. For both countries, these are 
not insignificant totals. 

A shipping partnership has recently been 
formed with financial interests in Hong 
Kong, which annually handles Israeli ex- 
ports amounting to more than $2 million. 
The Gold Star Line is to operate between 
Far Eastern ports, the United States, and 
West Africa, with the Black Star Line sery- 
ing as its representative in West Africa and 
as a connecting link with Western Europe. 
Thus, Israel has brought together in an 
imaginative way its developing and com- 
plementary relationships with Ghana and 
Hong Kong. In this type of arrangement 
there are potentially interesting possibilities 
for triangular trade. 

Elsewhere in Asia, Israel has growing trade 
relations with Japan, the Philippines, and 
Iran. In 1957 trade with these states showed 
a significant increase over the 1956 levels. 
Growing numbers of Asian trainees are find- 
ing their way to Israel, including a small 
group of trainees from Thailand, India, and 
Japan who are studying at Israeli scientific 
and technical institutions. The most recent 
development is the creation by the Israeli 
Government of an integrated program of 
several months’ duration for the study of 
agricultural settlements and cooperative en- 
terprises. At the present time 60 trainees 
from 17 Afro-Asian countries and territories 
are participating. 

Iv 

One of the most hopeful aspects of Is- 
rael's relations with Afro-Asian States is that 
her economic methods, rather than those of 
the Communists, may serve as a model for 
underdeveloped areas. 

The Soviet and Chinese Communist models 
undoubtedly have a strong attraction for 
those countries which, after centuries of sub- 
sistence-level economies and, in many cases, 
generations of colonial status, are seeking 
the shortest route to economic development. 
The underdeveloped countries are casting 
about for the formula that will not only work 
for them but also achieve maximum results 
in minimum time. The temptation to find 
a short cut by the use of authoritarian 
policies and techniques is constantly with 
them. 

The forced pace of Russian and Chinese 
development is likely to be attractive for new 
political leaders m underdeveloped countries 
under a variety of circumstances: for those 
laboring under a compulsion to show tangi- 
ble results within a single generation; for 
those impatient with democratic processes 
for obtaining a consensus on development 
policies; for those unsure of their position 
and fearful of the political pressures likely 
to accompany economic growth; for those at- 
tracted by the argument that poor nations 
cannot afford the luxury of relatively un- 
planned growth of private economic sectors; 
and for those whose anticolonialism leads 
them to regard all private enterprise with 
suspicion and to consider private ownership 
of the means of production a dangerous relic 
of the colonial past. 
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The Israeli model might well prove to be 
a sort of economic third force—an alterna- 
tive differing from the Western pattern but 
certainly far more compatible with free 
world interests than any Communist model. 
For Israel has things in common with 
the underdeveloped countries: limited nat- 
ural resources, short supplies of capital, 
fundamental social problems, major tasks of 
building a national state and developing new 
political Institutions, and a will to develop 
modern economies—indeed, the whole range 
of problems confronting almost any new state 
in today’s world. The inspirational note and 
sense of purpose associated with the Israeli 
economic development effort are likely to 
exercise an appeal for underdeveloped coun- 
tries with a drive to achieve expanding econ- 
omies and higher standards of living. Fi- 
nally, and most important, Israel by no 
stretch of the imagination presents an ex- 
ternal threat to these newly independent 
countries. Israeli assistance can be accepted 
without fear of strings which might in any 
way be thought to compromise the inde- 
pendence of the recipient states. 

As Israel develops its relationships with 
other African and Asian countries, her econ- 
omy and development schemes will be on 
exhibit before a growing number of visitors. 
The availability of qualified Israeli techni- 


techniq 
likely to enhance the possibilities for a 
transfer of some or much of the Israeli ex- 
perience to African and Asian areas, 
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The general benefit to Israel of expanding 
relations with the Afro-Asian States is im- 
plicit in the foregoing. In conclusion, it 
seems worthwhile to note some of the spe- 
cific advantages which may accrue to Israel 
as these relationships develop. 

Already, Israel is breaking out of Nasser’s 
Arab circle. Measures to secure and develop 
the port of Eilat and an overland route from 
the Mediterranean Sea to the Gulf of Aqaba 
are part of the unfolding strategy of out- 
flanking the Arab blockade on the east. 
Similarly, the Black Star Line, founded in 
Ghana with substantial Israeli participation, 
provides a greater measure of security on the 
western flank. It would appear unlikely that 
Egypt will choose to interfere with free ac- 
cess to the Suez Canal of ships flying the 
flag of Ghana even if such ships should be 
plying routes originating or terminating in 

Israel. 


The friendly and mutually profitable rela- 
tions which Israel has achieved with other 
young states have also been successful thus 
far in forestalling Egyptian efforts to turn 
the Afro-Asian bloc against Israel. The re- 
fusal of the African States and political or- 
ganizations to take an anti-Israel position 
at the respective Accra Conferences, already 
noted, is one instance of this important 
development. 

The material advantages for Israel in de- 
veloping fruitful economic ties with African 
and Asian States and territories are no less 
pr The Afro-Asian world represents 
both markets for her manufactured goods— 
cement, tires, chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals—and sources of raw materials for her 
processing and manufacturing industries 
and of agricultural products which supply 
her with food and animal fodder on rea- 
sonable terms. Israel is particularly inter- 
ested in obtaining rough diamonds for her 
important diamond finishing industry, 
which furnishes her second most important 
export by value. African areas, such as 
Ghana, are a source of diamonds outside 
the control of the international cartel, 
which in recent years has reduced Israel's 
share of total production within the syn- 
dicate. 

Investment opportunities of the type al- 
ready developed in Ghana and Hong Kong 
are also advantageous to Israel. They afford 
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employment opportunities for her tech- 
nicians, provide a return on capital invested, 
and, in sterling areas, achieve savings in 
foreign exchange. 

Finally, the advantages which Israel finds 
in her growing relations with the States 
of Africa and Asia are shared by the free 
world generally. Her assistance in economic 
development, the expanding use of her tech- 
nicians and her agricultural and industrial 
technology, the increase in her private and 
quasi-public external investment and the 
growth of her trade—all these contribute 
to the strength of a number of young and 
uncertain states in Africa and Asia. In ad- 
dition, in several of these states Israel offers 
an economic model as an attractive alterna- 
tive to that offered by the Soviet Union. 
These developments are in the general inter- 
est as well as of value to the nations di- 
rectly involved. 


THE ESKIMO SCOUTS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, the New York Times printed 
an excellent news article by Hanson W. 
Baldwin, the New York Times’ military 
editor, which was headlined—‘Eskimos 
Helping to Guard Alaska,” with a sub- 
head: “Guardsmen in Two Scout Units 
Keep a Keen Year-Round Watch Along 
Coastline.” The article is illustrated 
with a map showing the extensive coast- 
line of Alaska fronting on Soviet Siberia, 
with the caption under the map read- 
ing: “Eskimo scouts: vast coastline of 
Alaska kept under surveillance by more 
than 1,000 National Guardsmen.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, Mr. 
Baldwin, in the course of his article, 
says: 

As an intelligence organization, they— 


Meaning the Eskimo scouts— 


are highly effective. It is doubtful that any 
strangers could penetrate this human screen 
without detection. 


I am particularly happy at this well- 
deserved tribute to our Eskimo guards- 
men because the organization of these 
units goes back to the early dangerous 
days of World War II, when the United 
States was attacked without warning. 

The four companies of Alaska Na- 
tional Guard which I had organized in 
the month preceding Pearl Harbor had 
been federalized. After World War II 
had begun and considering Alaska’s vul- 
nerability, I felt it imperative that we 
have no passive noncombatants in Alas- 
ka and that every able-bodied man who 
had not been called to the service other- 
wise be enlisted. So I secured permis- 
sion to organize the Alaska Territorial 
Guard. In the course of the next few 
months, 111 units were organized, and 
they extended from Metlakatla, at the 
extreme southern and eastern end of 
Alaska, a fine community of Tsimshiam 
Indians, to Point Barrow on the north, 
to Gambell and Savoonga on St, Law- 
rence Island in the Bering Sea, in the 
west, and to the Pribilof Islands, in the 
southern part of the Bering Sea. These 
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western units were, of course, the more 
important ones militarily since they 
fronted toward the west, from where the 
threat of enemy invasion would come. 
All these units acted with the greatest 
patriotism and devotion, serving volun- 
tarily, without pay, and becoming, in the 
phrase of one high ranking officer in the 
Alaska defense department, “the eyes 
and ears of the Army.” 

They were organized largely through 
the energy and devotion of major— 
later lieutenant ‘colonel—Marvin R. 
Marston, who traveled personally to 
every Eskimo village, by dog team or 
plane, whichever was available, bringing 
arms and ammunition so there would be 
no delay in equipping these brave, loyal, 
and patriotic citizens of Eskimo blood. 

When, at the conclusion of hostilities, 
it was necessary to demobilize the 
Alaska Territorial Guard, I was deter- 
mined that its members would be in- 
cluded in a reconstituted National Guard. 
I encountered a certain amount of oppo- 
sition in the National Guard Bureau, 
owing to the fact that I could not guar- 
antee that these units could drill at one 
spot 48 out of 52 weeks of the year, and 
that some of the units might be smaller 
than the usual requirement for National 
Guard companies, but I managed to per- 
suade the National Guard Bureau that 
the very mobility of these units would be 
of the highest value under the changed 
conditions of warfare. I pointed out 
further than if the Russians should at- 
tempt to send any commando raids into 
Alaska, these might be constituted by 
Siberian Eskimos, whom only our own 
Eskimos could promptly recognize and 
identify. 

It was finally agreed that our Eskimos 
should be incorporated in scout bat- 
talions of the Alaska National Guard. 

To give the Senate some idea of the 
excellence and superiority of these men 
in the role to which they were assigned, 
I recall an encampment which was held 
at Fort Richardson, near Anchorage, in 
February 1952. It was a savage day. 
To the best of my recollection, the ther- 
mometer read in the neighborhood of 
20 below zero, with a 30-mile an hour 
wind blowing. Nevertheless, these units 
took their target practice out of doors. 
The next day was still sufficiently cold 
so that the Alaska Defense Command de- 
cided to have the ceremonies incidental 
to awarding these men their medals for 
marksmanship indoors, and the cere- 
monies were held in the new auditorium 
at Fort Richardson. Present were the 
high command of the Air Force, Army, 
and Navy. Lt. Gen. William E. Kepner, 
commander in chief, and a most excel- 
lent officer, congratulated the men on 
their showing and expressed the wish 
that the scout battalion about to receive 
its award, numbering 400, numbered 
40,000 instead. 

As the ceremonies proceeded, the com- 
manding officer of this battalion, Capt. 
Frank Clayton, called these guardsmen 
one by one to the platform, indicating the 
degree of award which they had re- 
ceived—either expert, or sharpshooter, 
or marksman, and thereupon, I, as Gov- 
ernor of Alaska and commander in chief 
of the National Guard, made the award, 
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As man after man came to the platform 
for his award, I was more and more im- 
pressed with the large proportion that 
had qualified. It appeared as the roll- 
call progressed that it was over half, over 
three-fourths, over five-sixths, who were 
being decorated. So it seemed to me. 
Then Captain Clayton stepped to the 
microphone and said “That is all, Gov- 
ernor.” I went. to the microphone to 
congratulate the men of the 2d Battalion 
on their fine showing, and said: “‘As for 
those of you who did not make it this 
time, I am sure you will get an award 
the next time.” At that point, Captain 
Clayton interrupted me to say: Gov- 
ernor, every one of these men got an 
award.” I turned to Maj. Gen. Julian 
Cunningham, commander of the infan- 
try, on the platform, and asked him: 
“Is this not unusual?” 

“Unusual,” he replied, “it is unprece- 
dented. I have never known of a unit 
with a 100-percent record like this one.” 

These are the men who would be under 
the parachutists if they should ever 
choose to come over from Soviet Siberia. 
No words of mine could add materially in 
praise to their record of loyalty, patri- 
otism, and skill. We are proud of them. 

Not only in the field of defense are 
they serving Alaska well, but also in other 
fields and particularly in the legislative 
field. For a number of years, Eskimos 
have been represented in the Territorial 
legislature and have served there with 
devotion and public spirit. In the first 
State legislature, the president of the 
senate was William E. Belz, an Eskimo, 
and there were, in addition: Eben Hop- 
son, of Barrow, in the senate, and 
Charles Fagerstrom, of Nome, and John 
Nusunginya, of Barrow, in the house. 
The United States may well be proud of 
its Eskimo citizens of Alaska. They are 
first-class citizens in every meaning of 
the term, and a great asset to our Nation. 

EXHIBIT I 

[From the New York Times, May 9, 1959] 
Eskimos HELPING To GUARD ALASKA— 

GUARDSMEN IN Two Scout UNITs KEEP A 


KEEN YEAR-ROUND WATCH ALONG COAST- 
LINE 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


From Cape Lisburne to the Pribilof Islands 
an unusual military organization, composed 
chiefly of Eskimos, guards the coastline of 
Alaska—the closest American territory to the 
Soviet Union. 

The watchdog force is composed of two 
battalions of Alaska National Guard Scouts. 
They are scattered around the coastline from 
Barter Island to Bristol Bay. They aug- 
ment naval patrol planes, radar stations, 
communications, intelligence and Air Force 
reconnaissance planes in observing and re- 
porting. 

The scout battalions, totaling more than 
1,000 men, are on duty the year round. 
They report anything moving in the area 
from ships to floating oil drums, aircraft, 
and men. They represent the only on-site 
ground defense of the Alaskan periphery. 

Although they are equipped with weapons, 
their job is not primarily to fight—but to 
observe and to report. 

As an intelligence organization they are 
highly effective. It is doubtful that any 
strangers could penetrate this human screen 
without detection. 

The headquarters of the Ist Scout Bat- 
talion is at Nome, or the Seward Peninsula. 
This is a desolate town of 2,000, which has no 
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permanent doctor and no water mains. Its 
area extends from Canada, in the northeast, 
to St. Lawrence Island in the Bering Sea. 

Ninety-five percent of the enlisted men 
and noncoms are Eskimos; six officers are 
white, nine Eskimos. 5 

The 2d Scout Battalion has headquarters 
at Bethel. Its men include Eskimos, In- 
dians, Aleuts, and whites. 


ON DUTY ALL THE TIME 


The men are on duty all the time, even 
though they maintain the regular National 
Guard schedule of 48 drill periods a year 
and 2 weeks of summer camp. The bat- 
talions are scattered in small groups. The 
1st Battalion’s men, for instance, live in 31 
villages. 

Each man keeps his M-1 rifle and ammu- 
nition and his personal equipment in his sod 
or frame hut. Sometimes he uses the rifie 
for hunting. Each detachment has a small 
portable radio. The noncommissioned offi- 
cer in charge is responsible for maintaining 
a regular communication schedule with bat- 
talion headquarters, which, in turn, is linked 
with Alaskan Army Command Headquarters. 

The men carry on their normal occupa- 
tions. Many of them range widely over the 
Arctic ice or along the coast, hunting and 
fishing. But they are expected to report 
anything unusual they see at any time. 
They cover the coastline thoroughly and 
Tange well out into the Bering Strait. There 
are outpost detachments on St. Lawrence Is- 
land, the Pribilofs and Little Diomede Island. ẹ 
The last-named island is just 3 miles from 
Big Diomede Island, owned by the Soviet 
Union. The battalion commander visits his 
detachments by light aircraft, usually travel- 
ing 40,000 to 50,000 air miles annually. To 
reach some detachments he must use dog 
sled or skin boat, 


A POINT OF PRESTIGE 


Membership in the Scout battalions is 
proudly regarded; it conveys a local prestige. 
Many of the noncoms are headmen in their 
villages, president of the town council, or 
peace officers. 

The reports and the discipline are both in- 
formal but effective. 

Most of the men speak some English, al- 
though it is often broken and some complex 
military terms may have to be translated into 
Eskimo. The written English of their re- 
ports may be tortured, but it is always intel- 
ligible. The scouts have a remarkable facil- 
ity for accurate and precise sketching and for 
dimensions and colors. 

Master Sgt. Michael A. Okpealuk, non- 
com in charge of the Little Diomede Unit, 
has a strategic observation post, because of 
the island's proximity to Big Diomede. The 
Eskimos on the two islands are related, 
and used to go back and forth. 

Until last year, however, the Russians 
had been enforcing a strict prohibition 
against fraternizing. But twice within the 
last year parties of Eskimos from Big Dio- 
mede have visited Little Diomede, gossipped 
and traded Russian cigarettes for American 
ones. Sergeant Okpealuk and his men have 
regularly reported these and many other 
incidents. 

One radio report of January 22, 1959, 
read: 

“Saw black smoke seems from stove com- 
ing out in spurts from Big D [Diomede] 
OP [observation post] 1200 hrs for 10 min- 
utes weather clear observed from LDV 
[Little Diomede Village]. 

“JAMES IYAPANA, Pfc.” 


Sergeant Okpealuk in a written “unusual 
incidents” report told his superiors that “I 
arrived here [Little Diomede] 16th of this 
month from Kotzebue after I return from 
Dexter encampment, 

“Letter reports for the next four months 
may be delayed getting to you as usual for 
reason of no mail service but I will try 
all effort to send them by radio.” 
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The Scout Battalions are some of the most 
unusual, but most effective units in the en- 
tire National Guard. 

A dispatch from Adak, Alaska, published 
in the New York Times on February 13, 
mentioned a “winter night in 1944 when 
Capt. Hooley Gearing’s boys stole the [Offi- 
cers’ Club] slot machine so he could play it 
on his flagship while his destroyers were 
en route to bombard the Kuriles.” 

Robert Lubar who is now on Fortune 
magazine, but in 1944 was an officer on Cap- 
tain Gearing’s flagship (U.S. S. Picking), 
writes that he has “conducted a 360-degree 
search of my memory and has failed to turn 
up any recollection of the slot machine being 
hauled aboard the flagship.” 

“I must add,” he writes, “there is a ring- 
ing plausibility to the tale. The legend does 
no injustice to those of us who were aboard 
the flagship. There is incentive for taking 
along a borrowed slot machine on a bom- 
bardment run in which it is impossible to 
see the enemy or the target.” 


A SALUTE TO THE REPORTER MAG- 
AZINE AND THE PROGRESSIVE 
MAGAZINE—INDEPENDENT JOUR- 
NALISM IN AMERICA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
since the founding of The Progressive 
by the late Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Sr., of Wisconsin, in 1909, and the 
establishment of the Reporter 10 years 
ago by Mr. Max Ascoli, the field of in- 
dependent thought and outspoken, unin- 
timidated, journalism has worm a 
brighter face in America. 

It is national journals of opinion such 
as these which provide an explanation 
and a greater interest in the vital hap- 
penings in our world. 

Mr. President, in recognition of these 
two independent publications, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald for Monday, May 11, 1959, under 
the heading “Tributaries of Opinion.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRIBUTARIES OF OPINION 


The main stream of public opinion some- 
times might not move at all without the trib- 
utaries that replenish and animate the more 
lethargic currents of thought. It is in this 
sense that our journals of opinion play so 
vital a role; without the multifarious week- 
lies and monthlies, both liberal and conserva- 
tive, our public debates might be lifeless 
indeed. Two journals which have honorably 
fulfilled this function are the Reporter and 
the Progressive. Both deserve a salute as 
they celebrate anniversaries in a field where 
survival is a distinction itself. 

Ten years ago, Max Ascoli founded the Re- 
porter as a liberal-minded fortnightly of 
opinion, and within that decade circulation 
has jumped from 15,000 to 125,000. The 
reason for this response can be found in the 
well-edited pages of the magazine, which has 
managed to combine sprightliness with sub- 
stance. Especially memorable have been the 
extended articles which the Reporter has de- 
voted to subjects ranging from Jimmy Hoffa 
to the China Lobby. The Progressive also 
falls on the liberal end of the spectrum. 
Launched in 1909 by Wisconsin’s great Sen- 
ator Robert M. La Follette, Sr., the monthly 
has become known as an authentic and vig- 
orous voice of Midwest liberalism. Editor 
Morris Rubin performed a particularly ap- 
propriate service 5 years ago by devoting an 
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issue to Joe McCarthy, the curlous successor 
to La Follette’s Senate seat. 

Yet given the invaluable catalytic function 
of magazines like these, it is distressing to 
look at the economic realities. Without the 
help of a private fortune, Mr. Ascoli's now- 
solvent magazine could not have survived; 
the Progressive is supported by annual con- 
tributions from its subscribers. The venera- 
ble liberal weeklies like the New Republic, 
Nation and New Leader, as well as their con- 
servative counterparts such as the National 
Review, have all depended to some extent on 
private help. A score of magazines have 
perished in recent years due to rising costs. 
This ruthless natural selection could lead to 
a suffocating sameness. Surely the national 
journals of opinion, which have stimulated so 
much debate on other matters, might well 
inspire some discussion on how diversity in 
published opinion may be assured. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe the Pro- 
gressive magazine refers to what was the 
old La Follette Weekly published in Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As a Senator from 
Wisconsin who is conscious of the great 
traditions of old Bob La Follette, and the 
way the Progressive magazine has fought 
to keep those traditions alive, I am very 
happy to join the Senator and to thank 
him for inserting this editorial in the 
RECORD. 

Like all liberal magazines, the Pro- 
gressive magazine has had a great strug- 
gle to keep its head above water. It has 
been fighting the cause of liberalism for 
a long time, against great odds, and has 
been doing an outstanding job. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Wisconsin for his contri- 
bution. 

The editorial in the Washington Post 
of today points out how independent 
sources of income were obtained by the 
Progressive magazine to keep it alive, 
and how the people of Wisconsin made 
contributions to it to keep it alive. Its in- 
come from the publishing activity was 
not sufficient. 

The publisher of the Reporter maga- 
zine is a man of considerable wealth, who 
has put into that enterprise a great deal 
of his private means. The subscription 
list of the Reporter has grown from 
15,000 to 100,000, and it is now in a 
stronger financial position. 

I am glad the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin has helped to call these 
facts to the attention of the American 
people. 


SIGMA DELTA CHI FOUNDERS DAY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a proclamation issued by the 
Governor of North Dakota fixing April 
17, 1959, as Sigma Delta Chi Founders 
Day. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Whereas Friday, April 17, 1959, is the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of Sigma Delta 
Chi, the national professional journalistic 


fraternity—an organization dedicated to the 
highest ideals of journalism; and 
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Whereas members of this organization in- 
clude a majority of North Dakota’s working 
professional newsmen, who labor continually 
and unselfishly to further the progress 
their State and contribute to the knowledge 
of its citizens; and 

Whereas the North Dakota members of 
Sigma Delta Chi, like their 17,000 fellow 
members elsewhere in the Nation, have 
strived ceaselessly for preservation of the 
people’s right to a free press; and 

Whereas the State of North Dakota is privi- 
leged to have among its organizations an 
undergraduate chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
at the University of North Dakota, as well as 
the statewide North Dakota Professional 
Chapter of the fraternity: 

Now, therefore, I, John E. Davis, Governor 
of the State of North Dakota, do hereby pro- 
claim Friday, April 17, 1959, as “Sigma Delta 
Chi Founders Day” in North Dakota and 
urge all of its citizens to pay tribute to Sigma 
Delta Chi, expressing appreciation to its 
members for the work they do to keep us in- 
‘formed, promote our State and community 
enterprises, and protect our rights and 
privileges. 

In affixing my signature to this ama- 
tion, I take especial note of the fact that 
members of Sigma Delta Chi will be in Willis- 
ton April 16 and 17 to observe their golden 
anniversary with fitting exercises, and to 
participate in the annual meeting of the 
North Dakota Press Association. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of North Dakota here in my 
office in the State capitol at Bismarck, N-Dak., 
this 9th day of April 1959. 

JOHN E. Davis, 
Governor. 

Attest: 

BEN METER, 
Secretary of State. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR FARM 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, this 
morning I received a radio broadcast re- 
print from the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, St. Paul, Minn., 
dealing with the farm bill and wheat in 
particular. 


It is a sad reflection when the Demo- 
cratic Party controls approximately two- 
thirds of the House and Senate, that No- 
vember, December, January, February, 
March, and April—nearly one-half the 
year—has gone by since the election, and 
no farm bill has yet been reported to 
either the House or the Senate. The 
Democrats have the votes. They would 
be joined by many Republicans from 
farm States to pass a good, effective 
farm bill, and have the votes to over- 
ride a veto. I believe in putting the re- 
sponsibility squarely where it belongs, 
and it is on the Democratic majority. 

I ask consent to have the broadcast 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GTA Damy Rapio ROUNDUP FoR TUESDAY, 
May 5, 1959 

What's happening in Congress on new 
wheat legislation? We'd like to give you an 
encouraging report but the truth is that 
neither the Senate nor the House farm com- 
mittee Las yet reported out a wheat bill. 

Let’s take a look today at a big city news- 
paper’s view of the situation. The Wall 
Street Journal, the business newspaper, says 
that wheat legislation is heading for a snarl 
and that hopes are dimming for action this 
year. 
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“Almost everyone wants a new attack on 
the No. 1 surplus problem,” the Journal com- 
ments, but there's little agreement on how 
to do it.“ Less than a month remains until 
June 1 which is Congress’ new deadline for 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s announce- 
ment on wheat referendum choices. 

The newspaper explains that “Congress is 
badly split. A sliding scale Senate bill would 
offer growers increased price props in return 
for voluntary acreage cuts. A House meas- 
use would boost the support level from 75 
percent of parity to 85 percent, but would 
clamp on tighter planting controls.” 

So what is going to happen? Here's the 
way the Wall Street Journal weighs the situ- 
ation: There's little time to reconcile 
House-Senate differences and produce a 
single bill in time to cover the 1960 crop. 
Meanwhile, Benson talks tough, hinting he'll 
urge a veto of any bill tha’ raises price sup- 
ports. This threat makes a House-Senate 
compromise harder. In fact, the newspaper 
indicates, Secretary Benson is content to 
leave Congress dangling. He hasn't made a 
concrete wheat proposal but he’s let it be 
known in congressional circles that he wants 
no wheat program at all—and only very low 
price supports. 

So the Secretary is playing a waiting game, 
apparently, and the Wall Street Journal 
points out that he hopes for a city revolt 
against farm programs that will gain him 
his ends in Congress. 

And, actually, the farm Secretary is push- 
ing hard for that revolt. In speech after 
speech, usually before city or business audi- 
ences, he is attacking the cost of farm aids, 
saying they account for the greatest amount 
of money spent on agriculture by any gov- 
ernment. 

There's no doubt that Members of Con- 
gress are getting pressure from some of the 
millions of people who hear and read these 
statements and, unfortunately, believe them. 
According to United Press reports, the ad- 
ministration is playing for a revolt on the 
Senate and House floors against the recom- 
mendations of their farm committees. 

So you see the strategy by which the ad- 
ministration seeks to kill the wheat program. 

But the farmers have some very good 
friends in Congress and they are working 
hard to hold, and even improve, the wheat 
program fcr 1960 and 1961. And may we 
suggest that letters from you farmers might 
help to swing the tide in their favor? 

We'll keep you posted on developments in 
Congress as they occur, so tune in to the 
radio progrem brought to you by the farmers 
of GTA, the co-op way. 


AWARD TO DR. ANNE H. CARLSEN 
AS HANDICAPPED AMERICAN OF 
THE YEAR 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, Dr. 
Anne H. Carlsen, of Jamestown, N. Dak., 
was highly honored this morning by 
having presented to her by the Vice 
President of the United States the 
eighth annual President’s Trophy as the 
Handicapped American of the Year. 
This award is given annually by the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped in the 
name of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, it was a distinct pleas- 
ure and privilege for me to sit in the 
audience with the family and friends 
of Dr. Carlsen, who came from North 
Dakota to witness this splendid oc- 
casion at the Departmental Auditorium 
in Washington, D.C. Dr, Carlsen, who 
was born withouf feet or hands, has de- 
voted her entire life to the rehabili- 
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tation and education of severely handi- 
capped children, and has developed a 
worldwide reputation for her wonderful 
and amazing accomplishments. 

Mr. President, yesterday the congres- 
sional delegation from North Dakota 
had Dr. Carlsen and a few of her friends 
at a luncheon in her honor in the Sen- 
ate dining room, where we had the op- 
portunity to discuss with her some of 
the problems affecting the handicapped. 
Pondering the wonderful work this 
courageous lady has been doing in her 
lifetime, reemphasizes in our minds the 
great need for legislation to aid the 
needy and the handicapped. 

On behalf of the people of North 
Dakota, I extend our deepest thanks and 
congratulations to Dr. Carlsen for not 
only gaining this outstanding honor of 
being named the Handicapped Ameri- 
can of the year, but because of her 
dedicated service to her fellow sufferers, 
the physically handicapped. 

Upon receiving this award, Dr. Carl- 
sen made a concise but truly touching 
poo ta speech when she in part 
said: 


Mr. Vice President, you will agree with me 

when I say that America is truly a great 

ordinary person such as 

me is honored by the President of the 

United States for doing an ordinary job 
for her country. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the press release issued by the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped be 
printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 


There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NORTH DAKOTA WOMAN WITH DOCTOR or PHI- 
LOSOPHY DEGREE WINS PRESIDENT'S TROPHY, 
1958 


Born without feet or hands, Anne H. Carl- 
sen, Ph. D. of Jamestown, N. Dak., has cli- 
maxed a lifetime of dedicated service to her 
fellow sufferers from impairment by being 
named to receive the eighth annual Presi- 
dent's Trophy as the Handicapped American 
of the Year. It is awarded annually by the 
President's Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped in the name of the 
President of the United States. 

Dr. Carlsen will receive the award May 7 at 
the annual meeting of the President’s com- 
mittee in the Departmental Auditorium, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Carlsen, who is superintendent of the 
Crippled Children’s School, Jamestown, N. 
Dak., has devoted her entire lifetime to the 
rehabilitation and education of severely 
handicapped children and has developed an 
international reputation for her amazing 
accomplishments. While her school is fre- 
quently compared to the famous Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., she hastens to pro- 
test that the Crippled Children’s School "is 
in every sense of the word, a school.” 

Dr. Carlsen was nominated for the high 
honor by the North Dakota Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, Walter R. Johnson, chairman. 
Her nomination was personally supported by 
Gov. John E. Davis, of North Dakota; Gov. 
Joe Foss, South Dakota; Gov. William G. 
Stratton, Illinois; Gov. Herchel C. Loveless, 
Iowa; and Gov. J. Hugo Aronson, Montana. 
Scores of her former students and many offi- 
cials, prominent in the rehabilitation field 
in the Midwest, also added their approval to 
Dr. Carlsen’s nomination. 
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Dr. Carlsen’s life story is an inspiration for 
anyone who has ever suffered a physical dis- 
ability or who has come in contact with phys- 
ically impaired people in daily life. For 
years she was a teacher and a guiding spirit 
of physically handicapped children in North 
Dakota. Her own struggle which she has so 
ably won, has prompted many admirers to say 
that she is the “completely adjusted handi- 
capped woman.“ 

Dr. Carlsen was born in Grantsburg, Wis. 
She had only stubs of arms that ended above 
the elbow. One leg ended above the knee 
and the other was malformed, terminating 
in a clubfoot. At 4 her mother died. Her 
father, Alfred Carlsen, and a 13-year-old 
sister gave every encouragement to the little 
girl and soon she was playing games with 
the rest of the children and even managed 
to participate in an amended version of base- 
ball with the assistance of a coaster wagon. 
Hers was a long uphill struggle including a 
long siege in a hospital to straighten con- 
tractures of her knees. This done, she was 
fitted with artificial legs and soon learned to 
use crutches. She has amazing dexterity 
with the stumps of her arms and manages to 
write a beautiful hand. Her most recent 
accomplishment was to qualify as a driver of 
a motor car. 

“The spirit is a wonderful thing,” Dr. 
Carlsen says, “I know what I can do.” 

Since taking over the reins at the Crippled 
Children’s School in Jamestown in 1950, Dr. 
Carlsen has developed an international repu- 
tation for her genius in rehabilitating se- 
verely handicapped boys and girls: Numbers 
of severely impaired students leave the school 
each year, thoroughly trained for social in- 
dependence. Many go on to college and win 
advanced degrees. One of Dr. Carlsen’s prize 
pupils, a victim of cerebral palsy, is now a 
research physicist with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Dr. Carlsen’s reputation has attracted 
physically handicapped students from as far 
away as Puerto Rico, Canada, and Alaska. At 
the present time, children from 15 States and 
Canada are enrolled in the Jamestown 
School. 

Those who know Dr. Carlsen say she is a 
constant inspiration to her students. Much 
of her social time she spends with graduates 
of her school. To indicate her lifelong pre- 
occupation with the problems of children, 
she received her doctorate for a thesis on the 
subject “A Comparative Study of the Re- 
sponse of Crippled and Noncrippled Adoles- 
cents on Some Personality and Interests 
Tests.” 

The President’s Trophy is created each 
year by handicapped students at the Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and Disabled, New York 
City, Willis C. Gorthy, director. It is a hand- 
some metal plaque on a polished wooden 
base bearing a suitable inscription to the 
trophy winner and includes the signature of 
the President of the United States in 
facsimile. 

The awards committee selected the 1958 
winner. 


FREE MARKET IN EGGS AND 
POTATOES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a letter I have received from 
Leif Ringsruds, of Mayville, N. Dak., re- 
garding a free market in eggs and po- 
tatoes. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Trait. COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
Mayville, N. Dak., May 1, 1959. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: We would like to 
see our acreage cut and an increase in price 
supports rather than a free market. We 
have a free market in eggs and potatoes now, 
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and it is taking us further into debt. The 
eggs are 17 cents a dozen, The chickens 
don't pay for the feed consumed. When we 
sell the hens, we can get 5 cents and 7 cents 
a pound. 

Yours sincerely, 
3 Ler RINGSKUDS. 


OPPOSITION TO CREATION OF AD- 
DITIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE OR- 
GANIZATIONS TO CONDUCT AG- 
RICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Arlon G. Hazen, dean and di- 
rector, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fargo, N. Dak., has written me in oppo- 
sition to Senate bill 690. He pointed out 
that the Agriculture Experiment Station 
directors of our land grant colleges and 
universities have taken the position of 
opposing the creation of additional ad- 
ministrative organizations for conduct- 
ing this kind of research. 

Dr. Hazen agrees with the position 
taken by the experiment station direc- 
tors. He further points out that an ad- 
ditional administrative unit would be 
unnecessary when we consider the rather 
elaborate machinery already in existence 
in the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and in the individual States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Hazen’s letter, from the 
North Dakota congressional delegation, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NORTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
State College Station, Fargo, N. Dak., 
April 22, 1959. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senator. 
Hon. MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Senator. 
Hon, QUENTIN N. BURDICK, 
Representative. 
Hon. Don L. SHORT, 
Representative. 

GENTLEMEN. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of April 16 shows that the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry reported, with- 
out amendment, Senate bill 690. It is my 
understanding that this bill is almost identi- 
cal with Senate bill 4100 of last year and 
provides for a separate administration for 
utilization research with agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

The agricultural experiment station direc- 
tors of our land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties have taken the position of opposing the 
creation of additional administrative organ- 
izations for conducting this kind of re- 
search. This letter is intended to relay to 
you my personal agreement with the experi- 
ment station directors’ position. 

Iam keenly aware of your tireless efforts in 
support of a better agriculture for North Da- 
kota and for our Nation, and I know your 
wisdom and decisions are based upon long 
experience. I do not know whether you fa- 
vor or disfavor a new and separate admin- 
istration such as is provided in Senate bill 
690. 

It would seem to me that an additional 
administrative unit would be unnecessary 
when we consider the rather elaborate ma- 
chinery already in existence in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and in the individual 
States. Here I am referring specifically to the 
Agricultural Research Service and the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service as well as the 
Federal-Grant program which is adminis- 
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tered by the USDA, ARS in cooperation with 
the several State agricultural experiment 
stations, I believe our research dollars 
would stretch further in these established 
organizations than in a new administrative 
organization. 
Sincerely, 
ARLON G. HAZEN, 
Dean and Director. 


ROUNDTABLE DISCUSSION MEET- 
INGS OF DEMOCRATIC SENATORS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, some weeks 
ago I reported to the Senate on the se- 
ries of informal round-table discussion 
meetings of Democratic Senators, which 
at that time had just begun. From the 
very beginning, the response to these 
meetings has been excellent, and I feel 
that each of the sessions has proven 
most informative and helpful. 

We have been fortunate in obtaining 
as invited guests to head the discussions 
in the Old Supreme Court Chamber of 
the Capitol some of the leading intellec- 
tuals and authorities of our Nation. 
Guest speakers have included Dr. Henry 
A. Kissinger, of Harvard University, 
whose topic was “Central European Se- 
curity”; Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff, au- 
thor of “Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear 
Age,” who led a discussion based upon the 
general subject area of his book; Dr. 
Gardiner C. Means, a leading economist, 
and Mr. Leon Keyserling, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers to 
President Truman, who gave their views 


on “Inflation, Employment, and 
Growth“; and the Honorable Dean 
Acheson, “The Position of the West,” 


relating to the Geneva Conference of 
Foreign Ministers, was Mr. Acheson’s 
subject at the meeting last Tuesday eve- 
ning, and Mr. George Kennan, of The 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
N.J., will give us his views on this same 
subject at the meeting tomorrow eve- 


ning. 

I take this means of inviting each 
Democratic Senator to participate in an 
examination of this timely subject. 

It is contemplated that this series of 
meetings will continue through the 
month of May. Dr. Arnold Oscar 
Wolfers of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Study has con- 
sented to lead a group discussion on the 
following Tuesday, May 19, on the topic 
of “Orientation for Tomorrow’s Inter- 
national Problems.” 

The following week our guest will be 
Dr. Herbert York, Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering. His subject 
will be “Science and Defense.” 

Mr. President, since this series of 
roundtable meetings has been in prog- 
ress, a total of 44 Democratic Senators 
have attended one or more of the ses- 
sions. The Geneva Conference, to which 
our topic tomorrow evening will relate, is 
of utmost significance. The discussion 
tomorrow evening at 6 p.m. in the Old 
Supreme Court Chamber by Dr. Kennan 
should be particularly provocative. It 
may well be that his views will differ 
from those expressed by Mr. Acheson last 
Tuesday evening. Dr. Wolfers may 
view our problems still differently. This 
should make these discussions and 
studies the more helpful. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


SAN LUIS UNIT, CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 44) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project, 
California, to enter into an agreement 
with the State of California with respect 
to the construction and operation of such 
unit, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Doucias] for himself and the 
Senators from Oregon [Mr. Morse and 
Mr. NEUBERGER]. 


DEFERMENT OF PROCLAMATION OF 
MARKETING QUOTAS AND ACRE- 
AGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 226, Senate 
Joint Resolution 94. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint res- 
olution (S.J. Res. 94) to defer the proc- 
lamation of marketing quotas and acre- 
age allotments for the 1960 crop of 
wheat until June 1, 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the acting minority 
leader, as well as the acting majority 
leader, for permitting action to be taken 
on the joint resolution at this time. 

The Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
peared before our committee on Feb- 
ruary 16 and 17 of this year, and among 
other things stated that in his opinion 
something should be done about wheat, 
by way of revision of the present laws. 

Upon my recommendation he agreed 
to submit the administration proposal 
in bill form to the committee. This 
was received on March 12, 1959. 

Earlier, on February 18, I had sug- 
gested to the committee that hearings 
be held as expeditiously as possible after 
receipt of the Secretary’s proposal. 
Again on March 13, I suggested to the 
committee that since the administra- 
tion’s proposal had been received, the 
subcommittee responsible for price sup- 
port legislation should consider holding 
hearings at an early date. 
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Thereupon the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina] scheduled hearings on wheat 
legislation on March 20, through the 
25th. 

During these hearings all farm organ- 
izations interested in wheat were heard, 
as well as the Department of Agricul- 
ture officials. I might say that all ap- 
pearing before the committee presented 
different and in some cases diverse 
views as to what should be done about 
the wheat situation. 

Following the wheat hearings the 
committee met on April 15 at which 
time the wheat problem was again dis- 
cussed and a decision to hold further 
hearings on a committee print was made. 
These hearings were held on April 22. 
Again the committee attempts to find 
some area of agreement for stopgap 
legislation met with failure. 

Since these last hearings the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has held four 
executive sessions during which wheat 
legislation was discussed but as yet has 
been unable to develop any legislation 
which would satisfy the divergent views 
of those interested in wheat. i 

All of us are in agreement that some 
action is necessary, but the solution of 
the problem is one which is rather difi- 
cult to find. The Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry has been trying to 
draft some legislation to take the place 
of the present law, beginning with the 
1960 crop. Unless such proposed legisla- 
tion is enacted before May 15, acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas for the 
1960 crop will have been proclaimed 
under existing law, so that any subse- 
quent change in the rules will cause a 
certain amount of confusion and mis- 
understanding. The joint resolution be- 
fore us would extend the time for the 
proclamation of marketing quotas and 
acreage allotments from May 15 to June 
1. It is my hope that, in the meantime, 
the committee can report to the Sen- 
ate a wheat bill which will be accepta- 
ble to the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall defer un- 
til June 1, 1959— 

(1) any proclamation under section 332 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to a national acreage 
allotment for the 1960 crop of wheat; and 

(2) any proclamation under section 335 of 


such Act with respect to marketing quotas 
for such crop of wheat. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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Senate concludes its business today it 
stand adjourned until noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INSURANCE OF SHIP MORTGAGES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 206, 
S. 1434. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1434) to amend title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, with re- 
spect to insurance of ship mortgages, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent of 
the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the able acting 
majority leader contemplate having a 
quorum call? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not at this time, 
because the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire] would like to address the 
Senate on another matter, and when he 
completes his address I shall suggest the 
absence of a quorum, so that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] may 
be present to ask questions of the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin desire to speak on the pend- 
ing measure? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
amendments. ' 

(Mr. PROXMIRE addressed the Sen- 
ate in tribute to J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor of the FBI. His speech appears ear- 
lier in today’s Recor, following other 
speeches on the same subject.) 


INSURANCE OF SHIP MORTGAGES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1434) to amend title XI 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, with respect to insurance of 
ship mortgages, and for other purposes. 

The amendments of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
were on page 2, line 17, after the word 
“vessel”, to insert “(or if the keel of the 
vessel was laid under such contract prior 
to the enactment of this act, and the 
vessel owner or prospective owner has an 
unexpired commitment from the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to insure a mortgage 
on the vessel, issued prior to enactment 
of this act under the law then existing, 
then prior to the expiration of such com- 
mitment) ,”; on page 3, line 1, after the 
word „construction“, to insert “recon- 
struction, or reconditioning”; in line 4, 
after the word “construction”, to insert 
“reconstruction or reconditioning”; at 
the beginning of line 7, to strike out 
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“either separately or in conjunction with 
a transfer of the vessel” and insert 
“without the prior written approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce”; in line 10, 
after the word not“, to insert “at the 
time of insuring the mortgage pursuant 
to the commitment”; after line 21, to 
strike out: 


(4) the mortgage involves a principal 
obligation which when added to the unpaid 
balance of the principal obligations of prior 
mortgages on the vessel will result in a sum 
which will not, (a) if the vessel was not 
built with aid of construction-differential 
subsidy and complies with the requirements 
of section 509 of this Act, exceed 8714 per 
centum of actual cost of such vessel depre- 
ciated at the rate of 5 per centum per an- 
num from the date such vessel is delivered 
by the shipbuilder to the date such mort- 
gage is executed, and (b) if the mortgaged 
vessel was built with the aid of construction 
differential subsidy or does not comply with 
the requirements of section 509 of this Act, 
exceed 75 per centum of such amount. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(4) the mortgage involves a principal 
obligation which when added to the unpaid 
balance of the principal obligations of prior 
mortgages on the vessel (other than mort- 
gages that are being refinanced by this 
mortgage) will result in a sum which will 
not, (a) if the vessel was not built with the 
aid of construction-differential subsidy and 
complies with the requirements of section 
509 of this Act exceed (A) if the vessel has 
not been reconstructed or reconditioned be- 
fore such mortgage is executed, 87½ per 
centum of all amounts the mortgagor has 
paid or is obligated to pay for the construc- 
tion (including designing, inspecting, out- 
fitting, or equipping) of the vessel, de- 
preciated at the rate of 5 per centum per 
annum from the date the vessel was delivered 
by the shipbuilder to the date such mortgage 
is executed, or (B) if the vessel has been re- 
constructed or reconditioned before such 
mortgage is executed, 8744 per centum of all 
amounts the mortgagor has paid or is obli- 
gated to pay for the construction (including 
designing, inspecting, outfitting, and 
equipping) of the vessel, depreciated at the 
rate of 5 per centum per annum from the 
date the vessel was delivered by the ship- 
builder to the date of such reconstruction 
or reconditioning, and depreciated, from the 
date of such reconstruction or recondition- 
ing to the date such mortgage is executed, on 
a straight-line basis and on the basis of a 
useful life of the vessel determined jointly 
by the Secretary of Commerce and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, plus 8714 per centum 
of all amounts the mortgagor has paid or is 
obligated to pay for the reconstruction or re- 
conditioning of the vessel (if such recon- 
struction or reconditioning was done without 
aid of construction subsidy and the vessel 
complies with the requirements of section 
509 of this Act; otherwise, 75 per centum of 
such amount), depreciated, from the date of 
such reconstruction or reconditioning to the 
date such mortgage is executed, on a 
straight-line basis and on the basis of a 
useful life of the vessel determined jointly 
by the Secretary of Commerce and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and (b) if the vessel was 
built with the aid of construction-differential 
subsidy, or does not comply with the require- 
ments of section 509 of this Act, exceed the 
amount computed under (a) above except 
that, where (a) above provides for 8744 per 
centum of the construction cost of the vessel, 
the percentage shall be 75 per centum. 


On page 6, after line 4, to strike out: 


(5) the has maturity dates 
which do not exceed the remaining years of 
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a useful life of the mortgaged vessel of 
twenty years computed from the date the 
vessel was delivered by the shipbuilder. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(5) the mortgage has maturity dates 
which, if the vessel has not been recon- 
structed or reconditioned, do not exceed the 
remaining years of a useful life of the 
mortgaged vessel of twenty years computed 
from the date the vessel was delivered by the 
shipbuilder or, if the vessel has been recon- 
structed or reconditioned, do not exceed the 
remaining years of a useful life of the vessel 
determined jointly by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce. 


After line 17, to strike out: 


(6) the loan agreement for the making 
of the loan secured by the mortgage, or the 
mortgage, provides that the loan, except 
such portion thereof as it has been agreed 
will be used to refinance an existing mort- 
gage on the vessel which has been insured 
by the Secretary of Commerce, will be dis- 
bursed by the to a shipbuilder in 
payment, on behalf of the mortgagor, of part 
of the contract price for the construction 
of a vessel contracted for by the mortgagor 
which has not yet been delivered. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(6) the loan agreement for the making 
of the loan secured by the mortgage, or the 
mortgage, provides that the underwriter or 
mortgagee will disburse the loan for one or 
more of the following purposes: (a) to pay 
one of the components of actual cost of the 
vessels to be constructed, reconstructed, or 
reconditioned and, if any such payment is to 
reimburse the operator for payments made 
from his capital reserve fund, to deposit such 
payment in his capital reserve fund, or (b) 
to pay part of the loan to discharge an exist- 
ing mortgage which is insured by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce on the vessel that is sub- 
ject to the mortgage which is to be insured, 
or (c) to deposit part or all of the loan 
in the operator’s capital reserve fund, if he is 
a subsidized operator, and in a construction 
reserve fund, if he is an unsubsidized oper- 
ator; if any deposit is made in a capital 
reserve fund, or construction reserve fund 
under (c) hereof, such deposit may be with- 
drawn only to pay one of the components 
of actual cost of the vessels that are to be 
constructed, reconstructed, or reconditioned, 
or if for any reason such payments do not 
exhaust the deposit, then to pay off the loan 
secured by the mortgage that is to be insured, 


On page 8, after line 8, to strike out: 

(8) the mortgaged vessel is in as good 
condition as it would have been in if 
had been mortgaged immediately after de- 
livery by the shipbuilder (and remained sub- 
ject to such mortgage until the date of execu- 
tion of this mortgage) and such mortgage 
had been insured by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and all requirements of the Secretary 
of Commerce with respect to a vessel on 
which he has insured the mortgage had 
been complied with. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

(8) the mortgaged vessel shall be in class 
A-1, American Bureau of Shipping, with all 
required certificates, including but not lim- 
ited to marine inspection certificates of the 
United States Coast Guard, with all out- 
standing requirements and recommendations 
necessary for retention of class accomplished, 
unless the Secretary of Commerce permits a 
deferment of such repairs, and shall be tight, 
and well and sufficiently 


and in every respect seaworthy and in good 
running condition and repair and in all 
respects fit for service. 
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And, on page 9, after line 3, to insert: 


Sec. 2. Section 1104 (a) (2) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, is amended 
by striking out of the proviso the words: 
“That in the case of a vessel, the size and 
speed of which are approved by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, which is eligible for mort- 
gage aid” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words: “That in the case of a vessel, the size 
and speed of which are approved by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and which is, or in the 
case of a vessel to be reconstructed or re- 
conditioned would have been, eligible for 
mortgage aid for construction”. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 1271-1279), is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating sections 1107, 1108, 
and 1109 as sections 1108, 1109, and 1110; 

(2) by striking out of section 1102 the 
reference “section 1109” and in lieu 
thereof the reference “section 1110”; 

(3) by striking out of section 1104(f) the 
reference “sections 1101-1109” and 
in lieu thereof the reference sections 1101- 
1110”; 

(4) by striking out of section 1106, before 
the dash, the word “except” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “except as provided 
in section 1107 or”; and 

(5) by inserting after section 1106 a new 
section 1107 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1107. The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized, upon such terms as he may pre- 
scribe, to make a commitment to the pros- 
pective owner of a vessel who is a citizen 
of the United States, prior to the time when 
the keel of such vessel is laid under a con- 
tract which such prospective owner has 
made with the shipbuilder for the construc- 
tion of the vessel (or if the keel of the 
vessel was laid under such contract prior to 
the enactment of this Act, and the vessel 
owner or prospective owner has an un- 
expired commitment from the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to insure a mortgage 
on the vessel, issued prior to enactment 
of this Act under the law then existing, then 
prior to the expiration of such commit- 
ment), to insure the interest on and the 
unpaid balance of the principal of a mort- 
gage or mortgages which such prospective 
owner, as mortgagor, may at any time place 
on the vessel in order to finance the con- 

tioning 


gage insured by the Secretary of Commerce 
on the vessel and to finance the construc- 
tion, reconstruction or reconditioning of 
other vessels, subject to the following con- 
ditions— 

“(1) the commitment shall not be assign- 
able without the prior written approval of 
the Secretary of Commerce; 

“(2) the vessel is not, at the time of in- 
suring the mortgage pursuant to the com- 
mitment, subject to a mortgage which has 
not been insured by the Secretary of Com- 
merce; 

“(3) within a reasonable period prior to, 
or at the time of, insuring the mortgage 
3 to the commitment, the . 

of Commerce makes the finding required by 
section 1104(c) of this Act (which requires 
a finding that the mortgaged vessel or the 
project with respect to which the mortgaged 
vessel is to be operated will be, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of Commerce, econom- 
ically sound); 

“(4) the mortgage involves a principal ob- 
gation which when added to the unpaid 
balance of the principal obligations of prior 
mortgages on the vessel (other than mort- 
gages that are being refinanced by this 
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mortgage) will result in a sum which will 
not, (a) if the vessel was not built with 
the aid of construction-differential subsidy 
and complies with the requirements of sec- 
tion 509 of this Act exceed (A) if the vessel 
has not been reconstructed or reconditioned 
before such mortgage is executed, 8744 per 
centum of all amounts the mortgagor has 
paid or is obligated to pay for the con- 
struction (including designing, inspecting, 
outfitting, or equipping) of the vessel, de- 
preciated at the rate of 5 per centum per 
annum from the date the vessel was de- 
livered by the shipbuilder to the date such 
mortgage is executed, or (B) if the vessel 
has been reconstructed or reconditioned be- 
fore such mortgage is executed, 87½ per 
centum of all amounts the mortgagor has 
paid or is obligated to pay for the construc- 
tion (including designing, inspecting, out- 
fitting, and equipping) of the vessel, de- 
preciated at the rate of 5 per centum per 
annum from the date the vessel was de- 
livered by the shipbuilder to the date of 
such reconstruction or reconditioning, and 
depreciated, from the date of such recon- 
struction or reconditioning to the date such 
mortgage is executed, on a straight-line 
basis and on the basis of a useful life of 
the vessel determined jointly by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, plus 87%, per centum of all 
amounts the mortgagor has paid or is obli- 
gated to pay for the reconstruction or re- 
conditioning of the vessel (if such recon- 
struction or reconditioning was done with- 
out aid of construction subsidy and the 
vessel complies with the requirements of 
section 509 of this Act; otherwise, 75 per 
centum of such amount), depreciated, from 
the date of such reconstruction or recondi- 
tioning to the date such mortgage is 
executed, on a straight-line basis and on the 
basis of a useful life of the vessel deter- 
mined jointly by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and (b) if the vessel was built with the aid 
of construction-differential subsidy, or does 
not comply with the requirements of sec- 
tion 509 of this Act, exceed the amount 
computed under (a) above except that, 
where (a) above provides for 87½ per 
centum of the construction cost of the ves- 
sel, the percentage shall be 75 per centum: 

“(5) the mortgage has maturity dates 
which, if the vessel has not been recon- 
structed or reconditioned, do not exceed the 
remaining years of a useful life of the mort- 
gaged vessel of twenty years computed from 
the date the vessel was delivered by the 
shipbuilder or, if the vessel has been recon- 
structed or reconditioned, do not exceed the 
remaining years of a useful life of the vessel 
determined jointly by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce: 

(6) the loan agreement for the making 
of the loan secured by the mortgage, or the 
mortgage, provides that the underwriter or 
mortgagee will disburse the loan for one 
or more of the following purposes: (a) to 
pay one of the components of actual cost of 
the vessels to be constructed, reconstructed, 
or reconditioned and, if any such payment 
is to reimburse the operator for payments 
made from his capital reserve fund, to de- 
posit such payment in his capital reserve 
fund, or (b) to pay part of the loan to dis- 
charge an existing mortgage which is in- 
sured by the Secretary of Commerce on the 
vessel that is subject to the mortgage which 
is to be insured, or (c) to deposit part or 
all of the loan in the operator's capital 
reserve fund, if he is a subsidized operator, 
and in a construction reserve fund, if he is 
an unsubsidized operator; if any deposit is 
made in a capital reserve fund, or construc- 
tion reserve fund under (c) hereof, such 
deposit may be withdrawn only to pay one 
of the components of actual cost of the 
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vessels that are to be constructed to be recon- 
structed, or reconditioned, or if for any rea- 
son such payments do not exhaust the 
deposit, then to pay off the loan secured by 
the mortgage that is to be insured; 

“(7) the mortgage complies with all of 
the requirements of section 1104(a) of this 
Act (which defines an eligible mortgage) 
except subdivision 2 thereof (which specifies 
the maximum principal amount of the mort- 
gage), subdivision 3 thereof (which speci- 
fies the maximum duration of the mort- 
gage), and subdivision 8 thereof (which spec- 
ifies the purpose of the loan secured by the 
mortgage) ; 

“(8) the mortgaged vessel shall be in class 
A-1, American Bureau of Shipping, with all 
required certificates, including but not lim- 
ited to marine inspection certificates of the 
United States Coast Guard, with all out- 
standing requirements and recommendations 
neecssary for retention of class accom- 
plished, unless the Secretary of Commerce 
permits a deferment of such repairs, and 
shall be tight, stanch, strong, and well and 
sufficiently tackled, appareled, furnished and 
equipped, and in every respect seaworthy 
and in good running condition and repair 
and in all respects fit for service.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1104(a) (2) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, is amended 
by striking out of the proviso the words: 
“That in the case of a vessel, the size and 
speed of which are approved by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, which is eligible for mort- 
gage and” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words: “That in the case of a vessel, the size 
and speed of which are approved by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and which is, or in the 
case of a vessel to be reconstructed or re- 
conditioned would have been, eligible for 
mortgage aid for construction”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Senate bill 1434 amends title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended. The bill was reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

At present, under the act of 1936, the 
owner of a vessel must borrow money for 
a mortgage on ship construction at the 
time the mortgage is instituted by the 
Maritime Board. Usually that is when 
the keel is laid and the vessel is about 
ready to be built in the dock. 

The bill would permit flexibility of 
financing by allowing the owner of a 
vessel to use his own money and to take 
advantage, perhaps, of low interest rates 
at a given time; then later, apply the 
mortgage on the vessel, and the mort- 
gage would be picked up as of the terms 
of the original mortgage when it was 
placed by the owner. 

The best description of the purpose 
of the bill is given by the Comptroller 
General of the United States, who, as 
everyone knows, watches such matters 
as this very closely. In a letter dated 
pare 24, 1959, the Comptroller General 


This arrangement— 


May 11 


That is, as proposed by the amend- 
ment— 


would delay borrowings until needed, and 
could result in a saving in interest and mort- 
gage insurance costs, a reduction in the life 
of the insured mortgage, a better utilization 
of reserve funds by subsidized operators, and 
greater flexibility in the financing of new 
ship construction. Furthermore, the condi- 
tions under which the insurance commit- 
ment must be exercised appear adequate to 
safeguard the interests of the Government. 


The bill was proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the other Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned and was 
highly recommended by all of them. I 
introduced the bill at their request. 
After hearings, the bill was reported 
unanimously by the committee. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If a ves- 


sel is built by the United States Gov- 
ernment on a contractual basis and is 
then later sold to a shipping company 
at a lower price, under the bill the 
mortgage could not be, as I understand 
it, for more than 8744 percent of the 
lower purchase price from the Govern- 
ment? Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Under 
no circumstances would the construction 
be financed on a relationship to the total 
cost originally. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
specific example I had in mind was the 
United States, which was built at a cost 
of about $100 million and was sold back 
to the operator at a price of about $40 
million. I wanted to be certain that 
under the bill a mortgage could not be 
guaranteed by the Government for 8714 
percent of the original cost but that the 
formula would apply only to the lowest 
sale price or lowest cost figure. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is my under- 
standing from the testimony and also 
from the interpretation made by the 
Comptroller that under any such ar- 
rangement as the Senator suggests the 
Comptroller General would refuse to 
make payment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
was my understanding of the bill after 
a study of it. But I wanted to be cer- 
tain that the legislative background is 
clear that it is the intent that under no 
circumstances would more than 87% 
percent of the cost to the owner be 
granted, after all subsidies had been 
taken into consideration and that under 
no circumstances would the Federal Gov- 
ernment be guaranteeing a mortgage 
higher than a price for which they may 
have sold the ship. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

I think the bill will greatly aid an 
urgently needed ship construction pro- 
gram, because it will allow subsidized 
lines to use their otherwise idle reserve 
funds and make ship construction more 
advantageous for themselves and the 
Government as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments en bloc. 

The committee amendments were 


agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that that por- 
tion of the committee report dealing 
with the effects of the bill and the effects 
of the amendments, together with the 
communications from the Government 
departments, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the report (No. 206) referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

Title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to insure ship mortgages which 
in principal amount do not exceed 75 per- 
cent, or in some cases 87% percent, of the 
actual cost of construction, reconstruction, 
or reconditioning of the vessel mortgaged. 
Under existing law, a vessel mortgage is not 
insurable unless it is placed on the vessel 
before it is delivered by the shipbuilder. 

This bill would amend existing law so as 
to allow the steamship operators to defer 
placing the mortgage on the ship until such 
time as they could get the best possible in- 
terest rate, yet still retain the right to be 
eligible for mortgage insurance. At the same 
time there would be no increase of Govern- 
ment risk or need for additional Federal 
expenditure under the legislation. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The administration, the industry, and the 
Congress have recognized the need for greater 
flexibility on the part of the shipping indus- 
try in the financing of vessel construction, 
reconstruction, or reconditioning. Both the 
administration and the industry have recom- 
mended bills S. 1434 and S. 1457, respectively, 
in the 86th Congress, similar in principle, 
that would implement the benefits now 
available under title XI, Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended. 

To overcome the problem of block obso- 
lescence in the American merchant marine, 
the shipping industry and the Federal Mari- 
time Board have cooperated in a long-range 
effort to update the fleet. In a hearing be- 
fore your committee witnesses from the Gov- 
ernment, the shipping industry, and the in- 
stitutional lenders testified that the efficient 
and economic replacement of vessels under 
such a program would be aided by giving the 
steamship lines the same financing flexibility 
as is now available to other businesses. 

Shipowners, under present law, are fre- 
quently forced to take mortgages when in- 
terest rates are high because that is the 
only time title XI insurance is available. 

The owner may, however, be able to pay 
up to 100 percent of the cost of construction 
of a given vessel in order to avoid prevailing 
high interest rates, if that vessel can later 
be mortgaged under a title XI insured mort- 
gage to finance subsequent vessel replace- 
ments or improvements. This bill would 
simply provide the flexibility necessary to 
enable the owner to make the most eco- 
nomical use of his own funds and to select, 
within the limits of his own resources, the 
most favorable time to resort to private bor- 
rowing. 

EFFECT OF THE BILL 


Existing law, as indicated above, limits 
the placing of an insured mortgage on a 
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vessel to a time prior to the delivery of the 

vessel. As an example of the flexibility this 

proposed amendment to title XI would allow, 

suppose a shipowner constructing vessel A 

decided to use his own resources for the 

immediate financing of the new ship in order 
to avoid high interest rates in effect at the 
time. At a later date, when interest rates 
were lower, the shipowner could place a mort- 
gage on vessel A and apply the resulting 
funds to the construction, reconstruction, or 
reconditioning of another vessel. 

BILLS COMPARED 

Both S. 1457 and the bill herein reported 
recognize the need for amendment to im- 
plement title XI, which was designed to aid 
borrowing from private resources. Each bill 
seeks the same objectives without increas- 
ing the Government's risk. The essential 
differences between the two bills is in form 
and procedure. The administration bill ac- 
complishes its purpose by adding a new sec- 
tion to title XI. S. 1457 would make detailed 
amendments throughout title XI. 

It is the belief of your committee that the 
better course is to deal with the matter in a 
separate section. In addition, the admin- 
istration recommended version requires that 
the owner obtain a commitment to insure a 
mortgage from the Secretary of Commerce 
prior to the laying of the keel on the vessel 
to be mortgaged, except in the case of an 
owner who has obtained such a commitment 
in the construction differential subsidy con- 
tract applicable to such vessel. 

SUMMARY QF DEPARTMENTAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

There is an immediate need by the ship- 
ping industry for this legislation. On a 
similar bill, H.R. 8129, considered by the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee in the 85th Congress, 2d session, the 
departmental comments were all favorable, 
except that of the Commerce Department 
which recommended two modifications not 
adopted by the House. It is to be noted, 
however, that the administration bill re- 
ported with amendments by your committee 
was prepared under the guidance of the 
Department of Commerce. The Department 
of Commerce has concurred in the amend- 
ments. 

Following are reports of the Government 
departments on S. 1434: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 26, 1959. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in response to your 
request for the views of the Department of 
Justice concerning the bill (S. 1434) to 
amend title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, as amended, with respect to insurance 
of ship mortgages, and for other purposes. 

The bill has been examined, but since the 
subject matter thereof does not directly affect 
the activities of the Department of Justice, 
we would prefer not to offer any comment 
concerning it. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 24, 1959. 
B-115403 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: Further reference is 
made to your letter of March 17, 1959, ac- 
knowledged on March 18, requesting the com- 
ments of the General Accounting Office con- 
cerning S. 1434, 86th Ist session, 
entitled “A bill to amend title XI of the 
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Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, with 
respect to insurance of ship mortgages, and 
for other purposes.” 

The bill would enable a prospective owner 
to use his own resources for financing a new 
vessel without losing the benefit of mortgage 
insurance later during the 20-year life of 
the vessel, if the mortgage proceeds are to 
be used to finance the construction of other 
new vessels. This arrangement would delay 
borrowings until needed, and could result in 
a saving in interest and mortgage insurance 
costs, a reduction in the life of the insured 
mortgage, a better utilization of reserve 
funds by subsidized operators, and greater 
flexibility in the financing of new ship con- 
struction. Furthermore, the conditions un- 
der which the insurance commitment must 
be exercised appear adequate to safeguard 
the interests of the Government. 

In view of the foregoing, and while we 
recognize the amendment to be a matter of 
policy for determination by the Congress, 
we believe it is worthy of consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 11, 1959. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
The President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There are submitted 
herewith four copies of a draft bill, together 
with a statement of purpose and provisions, 
to amend title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, with respect to insur- 
ance of ship mortgages. 

The draft bill would authorize a delay in 
placing a mortgage on a newly constructed 
vessel, if the loan secured by the mortgage is 
to be used to make the downpayment on 
other vessels to be constructed, without de- 
priving the owner of the privilege of obtain- 
ing Government insurance of the mortgage. 
Under existing law a vessel mortgage is not 
insurable unless it is placed on the vessel 
before the vessel is delivered by the ship- 
builder. Under the draft bill, if the loan is 
to be used for the foregoing purpose and 
the mo! obtains a commitment before 
the keel of the vessel to be mortgaged is 
laid, the mortgage would be insurable if 

on the vessel at any time during the 
vessel’s economic life. All restrictions under 
existing law would be applicable in addition 
to new restrictions which would keep the 
substance of the insurance transaction the 
same as it is under existing law, except that 
the Government would not be under risk 
for so long a time. 

The draft bill would make it possible for 
an operator who plans to replace a fleet of 
vessels to pay in full for the first vessel and 
to mortgage the vessel subequently (and ob- 
tain Government insurance of the mortgage) 
to obtain the downpayment on other vessels, 
rather than mortgaging each new vessel as 
it is delivered by the shipbuilder as he must 
under existing law if his mortgages are to be 
insurable. 

The draft bill would thus enable the opera- 
tor to arrange his financing in a more flexible 
way, would save him interest, and would re- 
duce the period of time during which the 
Government would be under risk with respect 
to the vessel mortgage. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that there would be no objection 
to the submission of this report to the Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
` [Enclosures.] 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND PROVISIONS OF 
DRAFT BILL TO AMEND TITLE XI OF THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT, 1936, AS AMENDED, WITH 
RESPECT TO INSURANCE OF SHIP MORTGAGES, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The purpose of the draft bill is to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, 
by inserting in title XI (Federal Ship Mort- 
gage Insurance) of that act a new section 
1107, which would permit the prospective 
owner of a vessel that is to be constructed 
to delay placing a mortgage on the vessel, 
until some time after the vessel has been 
delivered by the shipbuilder, without losing 
his privilege of having the mortgage in- 
sured by the Secretary of Commerce. 

The purpose of the new section is to permit 
the prospective owner to save interest, and 
to reduce the period of time during which 
the Secretary of Commerce is under risk 
with respect to the mortgage. 

The new section would be available both to 
subsidized and to unsubsidized operators. 

An operator who plans to replace his exist- 
ing fleet by new construction that will be 
built at staggered intervals over a period of 
years may have sufficient money on hand to 
pay in full for the first ship. Under existing 
law, however, if he does this, he will not later 
be able to mortgage the vessel and obtain 
Government insurance of the mortgage in 
order to obtain the downpayment on future 
vessels. 

If, for example, an operator who has (1) 
a fleet of four ships, (2) plans to replace one 
each at 3-year intervals at a cost of $10 mil- 
lion each, and (3) a fund of $10 million to 
finance such replacement, spends the entire 
fund to pay for the first ship, he cannot un- 
der existing law, later obtain an insurable 
mortgage on the vessel to finance the down- 
payment on the other three vessels, because 
under existing law a vessel mortgage is not 
insurable unless it is placed on the vessel be- 
fore the vessel is delivered by the shipbuilder. 
Under existing law, therefore, to finance his 
replacement program, the operator cannot 
use his fund to pay in full for the first ship, 
but must use his fund to make the mini- 
mum downpayment on each ship ($214 mil- 
lion if he receives construction-differential 
subsidy) and must mortgage each ship as it 
is delivered so that the mortgage will be eligi- 
ble for Government insurance, 

The existing law thus unduly restricts the 
operator in arranging his financing, makes 
the financing more expensive to the operator 
than is necessary, and keeps the United States 
under risk on the mortgages for a longer 
period than is necessary. 

The draft bill would remedy this situation 
by authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
make a commitment to the vessel operator 
before the keel on the first vessel is laid, to 
to insure any eligible mortgages such opera- 
tor, as mortgagor, may place on the vessel 
at any time to obtain the downpayment on 
other vessels. The foregoing authorization 
is subject to conditions which will keep the 
substance of the mortgage insurance trans- 
action the same as it is under existing law, 
except that the placing on the vessel of the 
mortgage that is to be insured would be 
delayed until such time as the operator needs 
the money to make the downpayment on 
other vessels. 

Under provisions of the existing law, the 

of Commerce is authorized to in- 
sure a mortgage on a vessel if he finds that 
the vessel or the project with respect to 
which the vessel is to be operated is in his 
opinion economically sound and if the mort- 
gage (1) secures a loan made to finance con- 
struction of the vessel; (2) involves a princi- 
pal obligation not exceeding 8744 percent of 
the actual cost of the vessel, if the vessel 
complies with the requirements of section 
509 of the act, or 75 percent of the actual 
cost of the vessel if the vessel does not com- 
ply with those requirements; (3) has a mort- 
gagee who is responsible and able to service 
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the mortgage, and a mortgagor who possesses 
the ability, experience, financial resources, 
and other qualifications necessary to the ade- 
quate operation and maintenance of the 
mortgaged property; (4) secures bond, notes 
or other obligations having maturity dates 
satisfactory to the Secretary of Commerce but 
not exceeding 20 years; (5) contains amor- 
tization provisions satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce requiring periodic pay- 
ments by the mortgagor; (6) secures bonds, 
notes, or other obligations bearing interest at 
arate not exceeding 5 percent per annum, or, 
if the Secretary of Commerce finds the lend- 
ing market demands it, not exceeding 6 per- 
cent per annum; (7) provides in a manner 
satisfactory to the Secretary of Commerce 
for the application of the mortgagor’s peri- 
odic payments (except interest payments) to 
amortization of the principal of the mort- 
gage; (8) contains such terms and provisions 
with respect to construction, maintenance, 
and operation of the vessel and with respect 
to repairs, alterations, payment of taxes, in- 
surance, delinquency charges, revisions, fore- 
closure proceedings, anticipation of ma- 
turity, additional and secondary liens, and 
other matters pertinent to the security as 
the Secretary of Commerce may prescribe; 
and (9) provides that the mortgagor shall 
pay the mortgagee the amount of each mort- 
gage insurance premium at least 60 days be- 
fore payment of such charge to the Secretary 
of Commerce is due. 

Under the draft bill, all of the foregoing 
requirements would have to be met at the 
time the mortgage is to be ed except 
(1), (2), and (4), and in addition the follow- 
ing requirements would have to be met: 
(1) The vessel is not subject to a mortgage 
that has not been insured by the Secretary 
of Commerce; (2) the principal obligation 
of the mortgage to be insured shall not ex- 
ceed an amount which when added to the 
unpaid balance of the principal obligations 
of prior mortgages will exceed 8744 percent 
or 75 percent, as the case may be, of the 
actual cost of the vessel depreciated at the 
rate of 5 percent per annum from the date 
the vessel was delivered by the shipbuilder 
to the date the mortgage is executed; (3) 
the mortgage has maturity dates which do 
not exceed a period of 20 years from the 
date the vessel was delivered by the ship- 
builder; (4) the purpose of the loan secured 
by the mortgage is to finance the construc- 
tion of other vessels or both to refinance a 
mortgage on the vessel which is insured by 
the Secretary of Commerce and to finance 
the construction of other vessels; (5) the 
loan agreement for the making of the loan 
secured by the mortgage, or the mortgage, 
provides that the loan, except such portion 
as it has been agreed will be used to refinance 
a mortgage on the vessel which has been in- 
sured by the Secretary of Commerce, will be 
disbursed by the mortgagee to a shipbuilder 
in payment, on behalf of the mortgagor, of 
part of the contract price for the construc- 
tion of a vessel contracted for by the mort- 
gagor which has not yet been delivered; and 
(6) the vessel is in as good condition as it 
would have been in if it had been mortgaged 
immediately upon delivery of the vessel by 
the shipbuilder and such mortgage had been 
insured by the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the mortgagor had complied with all of the 
requirements of the Secretary of Commerce 
with respect to a vessel on which he has 
insured the mortgage. 

Under the draft bill, therefore, the risk to 
the United States under the insured mort- 
gage is the same as it is under existing law, 
except that under the draft bill the United 
States would not be under risk for as long 
as it is under existing law. 

Under existing law if an operator has (1) 
a fleet of four vessels, (2) plans to replace 
one each at 3-year intervals at a cost of $10 
million each, and (3) a fund of $10 million 
to finance such replacement, he must mort- 
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gage each vessel as it is delivered by the ship- 
builder if he wishes to obtain Government 
mortgage insurance. Each vessel, therefore, 
would be subject to an insured mortgage for 
a period of 20 years. 

Under the draft bill, the operator could 
pay for the first vessel in full, obtain a mort- 
gage commitment from the Secretary of 
Commerce, and mortgage the vessel later on 
to obtain all or part of the downpayment on 
the other three vessels. If he mortgages the 
vessel in the amount of $214 million at the 
end of 3 years to obtain the downpayment 
on the second vessel, and again at the end 
of 6 years in the amount of 82 %½ million to 
obtain the downpayment on the third ves- 
sel, then at the end of 9 years he will be 
able to mortgage the vessel only in the 
amount of $250,000, because 75 percent of 
the depreciated actual cost of the vessel at 
the end of 9 years would be $4,125,000, and 
the unpaid principal balance of prior mort- 
gages would be $3,875,000. 

The foregoing example is not the only 
way in which the draft bill could be used. 
Under the draft bill, an operator who pays 
for his first vessel in full and, before the 
keel is laid, obtains a commitment from the 
Secretary of Commerce to insure mortgages 
on the vessel, could, at any time during the 
20-year life of the vessel, obtain Govern- 
ment mortgage insurance on eligible mort- 
gages on the vessel in the aggregate amount 
of 75 percent or 87½ percent, as the case 
may be, of the depreciated actual cost of the 
vessel for the purpose of financing the con- 
struction of other vessels. 


CONCLUSION 
In view of the foregoing, your committee 


urges the prompt enactment of this legis- 
lation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN ACT CRE- 
ATING THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Hon- 
orable Mun6z-Marin, made a significant 
statement regarding the signing of a 
joint resolution proposing certain 
changes in the Federal Relations Act 
which created the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

Governor Munoz has already demon- 
strated an unusual talent, not only for 
governing the Commonwealth but, also, 
for expressing clearly the significance 
of complicated governmental actions. 
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Governor Munéz possesses a talent for 
reducing to clear and simple terms the 
most involved and complicated constitu- 
tional principles. 

The evolution which one observes now 
taking place in governmental institutions 
and relations in many parts of the 
world emphasizes the importance of men 
such as Governor Mun6z, and the 
achievements of his regime in Puerto 
Rico. It may well be that no other area 
can or should duplicate the experience 
of Puetro Rico, but certainly much can 
be learned by the emerging nations of 
Africa and Asia from that experience. 

I should like to quote one paragraph 
from Governor Mun6z’ statement, to il- 
lustrate to my colleagues a significant 
facet of the Governor’s statement: 

For the dynamic system of the United 
States there is nothing unusual in creating 
new political forms when these are required 
by new ways of political freedom or economic 
needs. At the beginning of this century it 
created the concept of unincorporated terri- 
tory, a concept which had not existed before 
in the American system. It created the con- 
cept so as not to have to ruin the Puerto 
Rican economy by strictly applying the Fed- 
eral Constitution to the island, as it would 
have had to do if Puerto Rico had been con- 
sidered an incorporated territory. Acting 
in conjunction with Puerto Rico, it likewise 
created the Commonwealth between 1950 and 
1952. 


Finally, let me draw the attention of 
my colleagues to the fact that the Gov- 
ernor in his speech proposed that Puerto 
Rico now consider making voluntarily its 
contribution to the Government of the 
United States. Puerto Rico has made re- 
markable progress in her standard of liv- 
ing, but it is still far less than one-half 
that of the United States. Yet this re- 
markable Governor is proposing that 
Puerto Rico consider making a contribu- 
tion to our common effort to maintain a 
democratic system of government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the complete text of the 
Governor's statement printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ANNOUNCEMENT BY Gov. Luis Mun6s Marin 
OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO TO 
THE COMMONWEALTH LEGISLATURE OF THE 
SIGNING OF THE RESOLUTION PROPOSING TO 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES MODI- 
FICATIONS TO THE FEDERAL RELATIONS ACT 
I take pleasure in communicating to you, 

for the information of that high body, that 

on this 19th day of March 1959, I have signed 

Joint Resolution 2 of the legislative assembly. 
Joint Resolution 2 proposes to the Con- 

gress of the United States the approval, if 

considered convenient, of a number of modi- 
fications to the Federal Relations Act (com- 
pact) which, if voted also by the Puerto Rican 
electorate, will clarify and modify the rela- 
tions between Puerto Rico and the Federal 

Union. 

It is fitting to affirm at this point, as em- 
phatically as possible, that the proposed 
changes are entirely within the new status 
created by the Congress of the United States 
and the people of Puerto Rico between 1950 
and 1952. These changes are intended to 
perfect the said status, and not to transform 
it into federated statehood or separated 
independence. 

The concept of permanent association, as 
it should be understood in Puerto Rico, 
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means that the people of Puerto Rico, in the 
exercise of their natural rights, which have 
been by the Congress of the 
United States, have created for themselves 
their own political organization, have or- 
ganized into a political state, and at the same 
time have agreed to remain united with the 
American Union to be a part, in a new man- 
ner, of its political system. 

With the creation of the Commonwealth, 
the political system of the United States no 
longer consists exclusively of a Federal Union 
of 49 States—which will soon be 50—of a 
Federal District where the Government of 
the Union has its seat, of certain incorpo- 
rated Territories—which, upon Hawaii’s en- 
trance into the Union, will have been re- 
duced to none—and of several unincorpo- 
rated Territories. The political system of 
the United States now consists of these types 
of entities and of a new type: The Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. In a letter addressed 
to me by the Department of the Interior in 
Washington on November 13, 1958, the Un- 
der Secretary, Mr. Elmer F. Bennett, clearly 
expressed this reality when he said that “it 
is recognized that the Commonwealth is an 
entity within this Nation which is not a 
State, and that the Commonwealth is neither 
an ‘incorporated Territory’ nor an ‘unincor- 
porated Territory’ as those terms have been 
traditionally and historically applied and 
interpreted.” 

In the Commonwealth, as in the federated 
States, two governments coexist and work 
together, each supreme in the jurisdiction 
over the citizens which has been assigned 
to it by a compact. In the case of the fed- 
erated States, the compact distributing 
jurisdictions is the Constitution of the 
United States. In the case of the Common- 
wealth, it is the compact approved by the 
Congress of the United States and the elec- 
torate of Puerto Rico. But it is not the case 
that the U.S. Government in its functions 
involving the citizens living in Puerto Rico 
means the presence of an extraneous gov- 
ernment among us. We are citizens of the 
United States, and the Government of the 
United States has with us, and we have with 
it, the same relationship of reciprocal 
loyalty existing between any other citizen 
of the United States and the Government 
of the United States. In the United States, 
too, the sovereign government of each State 
functions simultaneously with the Federal 
Government. 

The Federal Government has functions in 
Puerto Rico in the same though more lim- 
ited manner as in the federated States. 
When they voted the compact, the people of 
Puerto Rico decided that the Federal laws 
regulating these functions and responsibili- 
ties are effective in Puerto Rico. Whether 
these responsibilities are to be more or less 
numerous, that will depend on what Puerto 
Rico and the Federal Union will have cove- 
nanted at any given time. 

The concept of a Commonwealth did not 
originate all of a sudden. It comes from a 
historical process of development that 
started at the end of the Spanish-American 
War and continued when the Congress 
created the political entity “the people of 
Puerto Rico” and a “government of Puerto 
Rico”. This government, though acting by 
delegation of powers, with its executive and 
some of its legislative officials appointed 
from the outside, compared in the scope of 
its powers with a State of the Union. 

When this regime was subsequently lib- 
eralized (but still a government by dele- 
gated powers) and full legislative powers 
were placed in the hands of the people of 
Puerto Rico, although subject to the prac- 
tically absolute veto of the appointed Gov- 
ernor; when U.S. citizenship was conferred 
upon the Puerto Ricans, making them citi- 
zens of the United States and of Puerto 
Rico in the same manner that these same 
Puerto Ricans are citizens of the United 
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States and of New York when they move to 
New York, for example; when the right of 
the people of Puerto Rico to elect their 
own Chief Executive was recognized (a new 
method in the political system of the United 
States indicative of the realistic attitude of 
Congress in clearly perceiving that Puerto 
Rico is an entirely new kind of entity within 
the American political system and that, 
therefore, it requires a political thought that 
is also new, for the greater development of 
its internal affairs and its relationship with 
the United States); when we observe all 
these changes, we can see that we are in the 
presence of an orderly process. 

This process culminated when Congress 
recognized the natural right of the people 
of Puerto Rico to create their own govern- 
ment within the previously established 
framework of economic, social, and political 
relations and under a compact meriting the 
approval of both the people of Puerto Rico 
and the Congress of the United States. Con- 
gress recognized the natural right of Puerto 
Rico when it ratified the constitution of the 
Commonwealth, which expressly bases upon 
such right the authority of the people of 
Puerto Rico when it states: 

“We, the people of Puerto Rico, in order 
to organize ourselves politically on a fully 
democratic basis, * * * do ordain and es- 
tablish this constitution for the Common- 
wealth which, in the exercise of our natural 
rights, we now create within our union with 
the United States of America.” (Preamble 
to the constitution, first paragraph.) 

Both the people of Puerto Rico and the 
Congress of the United States clearly saw 
that in order to recognize this principle it 
was not n to alter the economic, so- 
cial, or political relations that had been the 
groundwork of a process of continuous de- 
velopment for more than 50 years. In other 
words, in terms of those fundamental rela- 
tions that would not and could not change 
because they were connected with a common 
citizenship, it was possible to create a politi- 
cal status which involved a new manner of 
association with the Federal Union. 

For the dynamic system of the United 
States there is nothing unusual in creating 
new political forms when these are required 
by new ways of political freedom or eco- 
nomic needs. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury it created the concept of unincor- 
porated territory—a concept which had not 
existed before in the American system. It 
created the concept so as not to have to 
ruin the Puerto Rican economy by strictly 
applying the Federal Constitution to the 
island, as it would have had to do if Puerto 
Rico had been considered an incorporated 
territory. Acting in conjunction with 
Puerto Rico, it likewise created the Com- 
monwealth between 1950 and 1952. 

In the present resolution passed by the 
legislative assembly and approved by me, 
the government of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico proposes a number of clarifica- 
tions and modifications. It is reasonable to 
ask if this represents the maximum possible 
development of the Commonwealth, of the 
system of permanent relationship between 
Puerto Rico and the United States. The an- 
swer is “No.” The proposals represent the 
criterion of what the experience of the 7 
years that have elapsed since the beginning 
of the Commonwealth points out as desira- 
ble, as mutually fair and advantageous for 
the United States and Puerto Rico. Future 
experience will show what other gradual and 
judicious changes, all of them within the 
specific nature of the Commonwealth, may 
be considered by both the people of Puerto 
Rico and the Congress of the United States. 
Without that future experience, we cannot 
predict what these changes should be. 
Clearly all of them should imply the greatest 
possible scope, within our association with 
the United States, of the powers and facul- 
ties of the people of Puerto Rico to govern 
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themselves internally and the greatest ef- 
ficiency for the Government of the Federal 
Union to carry out the responsibilities it 
may retain with respect to Puerto Rico at 
any point in the course of history. 

But if it is impossible to answer the ques- 
tion of which responsibilities, in addition to 
those already proposed in the joint resolu- 
tion, may be transferred from the Federal 
Union to the Commonwealth, it is quite 
possible to state clearly and beyond a doubt 
which responsibilities may not be trans- 
ferred within the concept of permanent as- 
sociation, from the Federal Union to the 
Commonwealth. It is fair and fitting that 
Puerto Ricans should have the answer to 
that question. And the answer is that the 
concept of permanent association irrev- 
ocably implies that there will be a common 
citizenship, and that, through its govern- 
ment instrumentalities, the Federal Union 
will be responsible for (1) a common de- 
fense, (2) a common currency, (3) common 
international political relations, (4) a com- 
mon Federal judiciary system, and (5) the 
maintenance of a basically common free 
market. These are the strong ties of asso- 
ciation that will always link the Common- 
wealth to the Federal Union. All future 
development of the Commonwealth must be 
in keeping with this concept. 

There is another aspect of the develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth that I have men- 
tioned in my messages to the legislative as- 
sembly before and after the present status 
was established. I am referring to the con- 
tributions which Puerto Rico should make 
to the extent that the growth of its econ- 
omy will permit, in order to share, first, the 
expenses of the Federal Union in Puerto Rico 
for such purposes as exclusively affect the 
people of Puerto Rico, and then the amounts 
expended by the Federal Union, mostly out- 
side Puerto Rico, for the common purposes 
of all the citizens of the United States, such 
as defense and international political rela- 
tions. 

In my message of March 20, 1952 (before 
the Commonwealth was established), I said: 

“Puerto Rico ought to pay its share into 
the Federal Treasury as soon as it is in an 
economic position to do so in the same way 
that it is now contributing morally to the 
good democratic reputation of the Union. 
It would, however, be un-Christian, un- 
economic, un-American and extremely fool- 
ish to exact such a contribution to the Fed- 
eral Treasury if that were to mean aggra- 
va instead of diminishing poverty, sur- 
rendering health to disease, closing instead 
of opening schools, lowering instead of im- 
proving standards of living, increasing in- 
stead of decreasing unemployment, and be- 
traying the wing of hope to the claw of 
desperation. But a day will come when this 
will not be so. And when that day arrives 
we ought not to wait until we are asked to 
share in the expense; we should rather be 
the ones to propose the sharing and to pay 
for it ourselves in the exercise of our own 
democratic authority and our own sense 
of responsibility as members, in a new way, 
of a great Union.” 

And in my message of February 17 (after 
the Commonwealth was established) 1954: 

“Some day Puerto Rico shall make its 
financial contribution to the Treasury of the 
United States, as it is already contributing, 
before the world, good will and better under- 
standing to the Treasury of American demo- 
cratic meaning.” 

I am bringing this up to stress the fact 
that Puerto Rico sees in the Commonwealth 
not a mere economic convenience but a 
political status that, with its potentialities, 
the people of Puerto Rico may reasonably 
consider permanent. The Commonwealth 
gives to Puerto Rico a maximum of creative 
freedom for the spiritual development and 

„enrichment of its union with the United 
States, for its own benefit and for the benefit 
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of the United States and of the creative 
flexibility of political thought throughout 
the world. Under the principle of no taxa- 
tion without representation, the contribu- 
tions that within the two stages already 
pointed out Puerto Rico may gradually come 
to make to share the expenses of the Federal 
Union, ought of course to answer in due 
time to a formula providing for action by 
the Legislature of Puerto Rico on behalf of 
the electorate, or directly by the electorate 
on its own behalf. 

It goes without saying that the day when 
Puerto Rico may be able to make substantial 
contributions is still at a distance of many 
years, of several generations. However, I 
believe it necessary to bring this fact into 
special prominence at this time for two 
reasons: 

(1) To make clear that the maximum de- 
velopment of the Commonwealth is not in 
the direction of independence, nor of fed- 
erated statehood. 

(2) To make it likewise clear that the 
fundamental insight embodied in the Com- 
monwealth idea is based upon permanent 
values of freedom and self-government, and 
not upon financial values that, although 
long-lasting in character, are nevertheless 
transitory. 


THE FULBRIGHT AMENDMENTS TO 
THE MUTUAL SECURITY ACT— 
LETTER FROM VICTOR REUTHER 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have been gratified by the many ex- 
pressions of support which I have re- 
ceived regarding some amendments 
which I have submitted to the Mutual 
Security Act. 

A letter from a large labor union 
places the issue of foreign aid in proper 
perspective, to my mind, in relation to 
our domestic policies and programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp a letter which I 
have received from Mr. Victor Reuther, 
representing the auto workers union. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS, 
or AMERICA, UAW, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1959. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Before Walter 
left for Berlin this week, I had the oppor- 
tunity to review with him the general inter- 
national situation and in connection with 
this, I called to his attention your action 
proposing a substantial increase in the in- 
ternational economic cooperation program, 
not on a hand-to-mouth or year-to-year 
basis, as a stepchild of military aid and as- 
sistance, but rather as an independent long- 
range investment in sharing the abundance 
resulting from automation and technologi- 
cal progress in this atomic age. Walter 
asked me to convey to you his congratula- 
tions for this positive initiative on your part. 

It is most encouraging to see that you 
have acted so promptly and courageously on 
the recommendations made to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by various task 
forces. We are pleased that you and your 
cosponsors, Senators HUMPHREY and KEN- 
NEDY, concur in the nature, magnitude, and 
duration of the basic recommendations 
made in those reports. 

Ever since the winter of 1948 when the 
trade unions of the United States recom- 
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mended larger commitments to implement 
the Marshall Plan, it has been our firm 
conviction that international economic co- 
operation is essential for closing the ever- 
widening gap between the industrially de- 
veloped and the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Herein lies the road to victory for 
free men in the contest that Communist 
imperialism is forcing upon the peoples of 
the world. 

Our union has long been committed to the 
proposition that the United States should 
lead the way in this field by dedicating up 
to 2 percent of our gross national product 
for a positive peace offensive. We believe we 
can meet our domestic and international ob- 
ligations only by balancing both our human 
and material budgets at full production and 
full employment levels and for as long as it 
may take to win. Tax loopholes can be 
closed and, if necessary, tax rates can be 
increased to put us on a pay-as-we-go basis 
over the next 20 years or longer if required. 
In assuring you of our continued support 
for such a stepped-up program of interna- 
tional economic development such as you 
yourself advocate, we should like to reiterate 
our strong beliefs in support of SUNFED 
(Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development). We firmly believe, along 
with many others in both political parties, 
that more and more of the economic devel- 
opment job should be assigned to the U.N. 
and affiliated multinational agencies. 

Our support is offered independently of 
action on adequate domestic programs. We 
recognize the brutal fact that many domes- 
tic programs vital to the welfare, strength, 
and health of the American people and their 
economy are in danger of being butchered 
by the administration and the 86th Congress 
in the name of a balanced budget. We shall 
continue to fight for programs and appro- 
priations adequate to meet these heeds here 
at home at the same time that we step up 
our international responsibilities; we will 
not engage in attempted reprisals against 
international economic cooperation pro- 
grams because of votes cast against domes- 
tic programs. 

If there is any way in which you think 
we can be of direct help to you in achieving 
a more adequate international cooperation 
program, I trust that you will let us know. 

We are taking the liberty of supplying cop- 
ies of this letter to the members of the com- 
mittee listed below. 

Sincerely yours, 
Victor G. REUTHER, 
Administrative Assistant to the President. 


Copies to Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Sen- 
ator HusERT H. HUMPHREY, Senator MIKE 
MansFie_p, Senator Wayne Morse, Senator 
RuUssELL B. Lonc, Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senator ALBERT Gore, Senator FRANK 
CHURCH, Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Senator 
WILLIAM LANGER, and Senator GEORGE D. 
AIKEN. 


EXHIBITION OF IMPRESSION- 
IST AND POST-IMPRESSIONIST 
PAINTINGS AT THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY OF ART 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have been authorized by the Director 
of the National Gallery of Art, John 
Walker, to call attention to the current 
exhibition of masterpieces of impres- 
sionist and post-impressionist paintings 
in the National Gallery. This exhibi- 
tion will close on May 24. 

Recognizing that Members of the Sen- 
ate are extremely busy during the usual 
hours when the gallery is open, Mr. 
Walker has generously offered to open 
the gallery at any time the Members 
of the Senate, or the Members of the 
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House of Representatives, would like to 
view this exhibit: He has authorized 
me to say that if any of the Members 
wish to visit the gallery, if they will 
give him some notice by telephone, he 
will arrange to conduct them person- 
ally—if at all possible; and if there 
should be a conflict in his engagements, 
he will see that a qualified person con- 
ducts the Members through the gallery. 
He suggests that we may come indi- 
vidually, or in groups, or both—at our 
convenience. 

On the opening night of this exhibi- 
tion, there was such a crowd of people 
that it was impossible to view the paint- 
ings properly. This exhibition was ar- 
ranged to celebrate the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the American 
Federation of Arts, and also to honor 
the meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, in Washington. The 
exhibition gives Members of the Senate 
a unique opportunity to see an extraor- 
dinary collection of paintings, borrowed 
from private collections in this country. 
Many of the pictures have never before 
been exhibited in this country, and prob- 
ably will not be exhibited again in the 
near future. Among these paintings 
will be found some of the greatest 
masterpieces of all time. A statement, 
recently published in the local news- 
papers, indicated that this exhibition 
is valued at more than $20 million. 

This is a rare opportunity, which I 
am sure many of the Members of the 
Congress will not want to miss. A tele- 
phone call to Mr. Walker, at the gallery, 
is 55 that is necessary to arrange for a 
visit. 


SAN LUIS UNIT, CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 44) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior tc construct the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project, 
California, to enter into an agreement 
with the State of California with respect 
to the construction and operation of 
such unit, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRUENING in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What is the question 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to Senate bill 44, offered by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], for 
himself and the Senators from Oregon. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will lend me his ears 
for a moment, so that he might indicate 
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whether he would be in a position to con- 
sider any reasonable unanimous-consent 
request by which the Senate might be 
placed on notice, in advance, as to the 
hour his amendment would be disposed 
of, and when the bil! might thereafter 
be voted upon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the concern of my friend from 
California. I am, of course, anxious to 
expedite the business of the Senate, but 
I think no issue is settled unless it is set- 
tled rightly, and I think some further 
discussion of this measure is needed. 

I should like to ask my good friend 
from California if he is now willing to 
accept the very reasonable amendment 
which the two Senators from Oregon and 
the Senator from Illinois have proposed, 
the main provision of which is to strike 
section 6(a). 

If the Senators from California are 
willing to strike section 6(a), I think we 
shall be able to come to a unanimous- 
consent agreement for a reasonably 
prompt vote; but if they are not willing 
to strike section 6(a), I give assurance 
to my good friend from California that, 
in defense of the people, the Senator 
from Illinois, and I believe the Senator 
from Oregon is likewise disposed, in- 
tends to fight on the beaches, in the 
fields, on the streets, and from house to 
house, in an effort to protect the people 
of the United States from one of the 
greatest land steals that has ever been 
attempted in the history of this Nation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, despite 
that Churchillian euphemism to describe 
a filibuster, I regret to inform my col- 
leagues that I find myself unable to ac- 
cept the amendment which they have 
proposed. 

My only object in making my very 
brief comment was to ascertain whether 
it was possible to ascertain when the 
Senate could vote up or down the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senators from Oregon. 
That is all I had in mind. Their amend- 
ment has been debated in the Senate 
now during the larger part of 2 days. 
This is the third day that a reclamation 
project affecting one State, a project 
which has been approved by every rele- 
vant Federal agency and by every rele- 
vant State agency, has been before the 
Senate as the pending business. 

The same argument was advanced by 
the Senator from Illinois against the 
bill last year, when my then able col- 
league, Senator Knowland, and I had 
joined in cosponsoring a similar bill. 
That bill passed the Senate. This pro- 
posal is nothing new. I simply hope 
that after a certain number of times 
during which, repetitiously, the position 
of the Senator from Illinois has been 
advanced, the men and the one lady in 
the Senate may have an opportunity to 
vote on the amendment, for or against. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I deep- 
ly regret that my good friend from Cali- 
fornia accused the Senators from Ore- 
gon and me of an intention to filibuster. 
It is a very inexact use of the word “fili- 
buster.“ If my colleagues will consult 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, they will 
find the word “filibuster” is defined as 
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prolonged discussions or other delaying 
tactics intended to prevent a vote. 

There is no such purpose on the part 
of the Senators from Oregon and the 
Senator from Illinois. We do not wish 
to prevent a vote. We want a vote to 
come. 

But we want the vote to come only 
when the Senate and the public are in- 
formed about the contents of the bill 
and are aware of the issues which are 
involved. So, Mr. President, an attempt 
to delay a vote in order to develop the 
debate and the public understanding of 
an issue is not equivalent to a filibuster. 

I repeat, we want the vote to come. 
We want the majority will to prevail. 
But we believe that the interests of the 
people, which have not received too much 
recognition until this measure came to 
the floor, should be properly considered 
and properly stated. While we made 
great progress in the two sessions last 
week in developing the case against the 
bill, I do not think we have developed it 
adequately or sufficiently. 

For instance, over the weekend a num- 
ber of letters and telegrams came to me 
which I think I should read. The first 
telegram came from Fresno, Calif., and 
states: 

We strongly approve your amendment to 
the San Luis bill, You are absolutely right 
that no project at all would be better than 
E water without a firm acreage limita- 
tion, 

RUSSELL E, LEAVENWORTH, 
President, Fresno County Democratic 
Council. 

ANN M. LEAVENWORTH, 
President of the Democratic Women. 


Ihave also a telegram I have received 
from San Francisco, Calif.: 

Re San Luis bill. Urgently request you 
exert energies to fight for 160-acre limita- 
tion, to apply without qualification. 

Mary LOUISE ALLEN, 
State President, California Federa- 
tion of Young Democrats. 


I likewise received a letter from Miss 
Anga Bjornson, of Piedmont, Calif., who 
heard the debate last week. I read the 
opening paragraphs of her letter: 

Yesterday I had the privilege of sitting 
in the balcony of the Senate, listening to 
the magnificent discussion by both you and 
Senator Morse and Senator LauscHe. As you 
may know, I am a resident in the State of 
California and a member of the Democratic 
Central Committee of that State. In 1954, 
this is incidental, I ran for the Senate and 
received 130,000 votes. I merely state this 
to let you know that I have been more than 
casually interested in politics. 

In all my political activity in that State 
I have fought for the Reclamation Act and 
I always find that the citizens of my com- 
munity agree 100 percent with my inter- 
pretation of that basic act. I know, there- 
fore, that if the people of California had 
heard your speeches yesterday they would 
have applauded 95 percent. 


Then there are certain other para- 
graphs which I shall not read, but which, 
if the Senators from California so de- 
sire, I will show to them. 

I now turn to a resolution adopted by 
the California Democratic Council, is- 
sued in its legislative letter of May 8, 
1959. I should like to read, from page 
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2 of the letter, the appropriate para- 
graphs under the heading of “Water— 
San Luis Project”: 


H.R. 5687 and S. 44 are two bills now be- 
fore Congress in Washington to authorize 
joint use of the San Luis Unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project by California and the 
United States. 

The bills both contain provisions (called 
Section 6a) which have aroused controversy 
concerning their effect on the 160-acre limi- 
tation of Federal reclamation law. Pro- 
ponents of the controversial sections (prin- 
cipally Senator KUCHEL) say they just clari- 
fy existing law, opponents (Senators Douc- 
LAS, MORSE, and NEUBERGER) say they would 
erode existing reclamation law. 


This is a further section of the state- 
ment from the Democratic Council: 


The unbiased Los Angeles Times Washing- 
ton Bureau describes section 6a as exempt- 
ing landowners receiving State water in the 
joint. project from the acreage limitation 
which applies to exclusively Federal recla- 
mation projects. The same source also says, 
removal of the 160-acre limitation in the 
State service area was one of the conditions 
on which Kern County landowners near the 
project agreed to the joint construction 
legislation. 


In other words, the Los Angeles 
‘Times says that the Kern County land- 
owners—the large landowners of Kern 
County—insisted that section 6a was 
to be the condition of their approval of 
the San Luis project as a whole. 

Statements in the hearings are to the 
same effect. 

The newsletter goes on to quote the 
Senate Interior Committee hearings on 
Senate bill 44, dated March 16, 1958, 
quoting the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power representatives— 


On the Senate floor Thursday Senator 
ENGLE said he personally opposes section 
6a but that its inclusion had been insisted 
on by the above groups. Both Senator 
Encie and Governor Brown say publicly 
that, with or without section 6a, only State 
law applies to State water. 

Conclusion: Delete the controversial sec- 
tion. However, there is a lot of heat and 
little light shed on this problem, so write 
Washington persuasively, considerately, im- 
personally, and without demanding any- 
thing. 

1. Write or wire your Congressman and 
your Senator. Tell him the Los Angeles 
Times and Senate debate make it clear that 
only a limited group (large Kern land- 
owners and similar interests in southern 
California) insist upon the offending part 
of section 6—and apparently for selfish rea- 
sons; that Senators Morse, Dovcias, and 
NEUBERGER, who have nothing material to 
gain from the legislation— 


I interpolate to say, that is the sober 
truth. We have nothing to gain from 
passage of the legislation, and we have 
nothing to gain from fighting it— 
recommend removal of the offending sec- 
tion; that Governor Brown and Senator 
ENGLE say, in effect, that the section adds 
nothing to the bill; that the bill won't be 
a bad bill if the controversial provisions 
are removed, so why not delete them? 


The letter goes on to ask the recipients 
of the letter to: 


Write or wire Representative WAYNE As- 
PINALL, Democrat, of Colorado, and chair- 
man of House Interior; California Congress- 
men D. S. Saunp and B. F. SISK; GRACIE 
Prost, Democrat, of Idaho; AL ULLMAN, Dem- 
ocrat, of Oregon; and QUENTIN BURDICK, 
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Democrat, of North Dakota, to the same 
effect. Act at once. They hear it Wednes- 
day, May 13. 


This is simply the Senate bill we are 
considering. The reason for the sug- 
gestion in the newsletter is that the same 
struggle will shortly go on in the House 
of Representatives. 

I have other telegrams and letters. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
`- Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have 
the attention of the two Senators from 
California. 

I desire the attention of the Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHEL] and the 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE] be- 
cause in the last few minutes I have 
been having some discussions with col- 
leagues, and there is reason to believe, in 
view of what has taken place thus far in 
this debate, that the proper course of 
action is for the Senate to recommit the 
bill to committee for further considera- 
tion of the evidence which has been 
brought out in the debate and for further 
consideration of the rising opposition in 
California to the retention of section 6(a) 
in the bill. 

The latest bit of information comes 
from the head of the California Grange, 
Mr. George Sehlmeyer, in a telegram I 
have received in the last 30 minutes. It 
reads: 

California State Grange supports amend- 
ment S. 44, all waters delivered from San 
Luis projects be under reclamation law, 
therefore suggest section 6(a) be deleted 
from the bill, 


Mr. President, this is no filibuster. 
This is an attempt on the part of the 
two Senators from Oregon, under our 
leader with respect to the bill, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], to try 
to get the Senate, in its very busy de- 
liberations, to consider the facts about 
the bill. 

This is not the first time in 15 years 
I have been in this situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when at the very minute we are 
meeting on the floor of the Senate, at 
2:30 in the afternoon, numerous com- 
mittees of the Senate are in session to 
take care of very important Senate busi- 
ness. Consequently, Senators are not 
present in the Chamber to consider 
what is involved in the bill. What is in- 
volved in the bill, as I said at great 
length last Tuesday and again Thurs- 
day, under the leadership of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], is a 
backdoor amendment to the reclama- 
tion laws of the United States through 
the medium of a project bill. 

I will join the two Senators from 
California in a clean bill which pro- 
poses to amend the reclamation laws, 
because I think they should be amended. 
I think the 160-acre limitation pro- 
vision should be amended with respect 
to certain fact situations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that in such a rich area as 
the Central Valley of California, in- 
stead of the 160-acre limitation there 
should be perhaps a 60-acre limitation? 

Mr. MORSE. As I stated to the Sen- 
ator earlier, I think there is a possibility 
that a 40-acre limitation might be bet- 
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ter. However, that all depends on the 
determination of questions of: fact. 

: My good friend, the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], is seek- 
ing to give the impression that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon and the Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. DoucrLAs ], are trying to con- 
duct some sort of filibuster. We have 
been talking about the problems of the 
bill. We have been placing the facts 
with respect to the bill in the RECORD. 
We have been trying to warn a Senate, 
consisting for the most part of empty 
seats, for 2 afternoons on the floor of 
the Senate, about what we consider to be 
one of the most important major legisla- 
tive issues, so far as our natural re- 
sources are concerned, that can con- 
front the Senate at this session. 

What is beginning to happen? At long 
last the country is becoming aware of 
the basic issue which is involved. We 
hear from the head of the State Grange 
of California. Do Senators suppose that 
the farmers of California do not have an 
interest in the bill? Do Senators sup- 
pose that the State Grange which is 
representative of thousands of operators 
of family-sized farms in California, do 
not grasp the significance of what is be- 
fore us? This is the kind of support 
which will pour into the Senate once the 
operators of family-sized farms in 
America realize what is hidden in the 
bill in section 6(a). 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I am perfectly willing 
to continue to discuss the bill—and the 
bill only—on the basis of its merits, for 
whatever additional time may be neces- 
sary in order to acquaint the people of 
America with the facts with respect to 
the bill. What I think we should do is 
to begin consideration of a motion to 
recommit the bill to the committee; and 
I shall make such a motion in due course 
of the debate this afternoon, if we can- 
not reach some amicable settlement in 
regard to eliminating section 6(a) from 
the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a brief 
comment? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I to understand 
that the senior Senator from California 
is asking the Senator from Illinois to 
yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Iam. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted to 
yield to my good friend—that is, to 
yield the floor to him for a brief com- 
ment, but not the argument. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, it has 
been said before, but let it be said again, 
that this is not merely a piece of legis- 
lation which a Republican Senator has 
introduced. It is not merely a piece of 
legislation which a Democratic Senator 
from California has introduced. The 
Governor of California, who was elected 
by the people last November, urges the 
Congress to pass the bill. He came here 
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and testified in favor of it. Who, in 
God’s name, speaks for the people of 
California? Does a Democratic Gov- 
ernor? Do the two Senators from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

(Manifestations of laughter in the 
galleries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the Chair]. The Sen- 
ator will suspend for a moment. Occu- 
pants of the galleries must maintain 
order, or the Sergeant at Arms will be 
instructed to clear the galleries. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does not the Governor 
of California, whether he be a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat, have the right hon- 
orably to represent before the Congress 
what he believes are the best interests of 
the people who elected him—all the peo- 
ple of our State? I think so. 

Do not my colleague and I have the 
right to stand on this floor and be given 
credit for indicating our best judgment 
as to what the best interests of the peo- 
ple of California are, and how they might 
best be served? I think so. 

I do not quarrel with the right of the 
Senator from Oregon or the Senator 
from Illinois to say, “There is a great 
wave of sentiment sweeping across the 
country,” and to introduce a few tele- 
grams into the record. I could get a few 
telegrams on almost any subject. I do 
not quarrel with their right to do what 
they are doing. 

But they are wrong, and the record 
should demonstrate that they aré wrong. 
What is sought here—and, to the credit 
of the Senator from Illinois, he has indi- 
cated by his own words that that is 
what is sought—is to make the people 
of California conduct their water system, 
from San Luis south, under Federal law; 
and from San Luis north they can do it 
as the State legislature sees fit. Whata 
mockery. What a ridiculous proposal. 
What a horrible thing it would be for the 
Congress to adopt such a policy with 
respect to any State. 

I suggest that the Senator from Ore- 
gon is well within his rights in making 
a motion to recommit the bill. Let him 
make his motion to recommit; let us 
debate it. I believe that the debate, 
which has extended over two lengthy 
sessions, has fairly well covered the prob- 
lem; but let us debate it further, and let 
the Senate vote the motion to recommit 
up or down, and get along with its busi- 
ness. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I had 
hoped to be able to make a speech in my 
own time, but I cannot deny my good 
friends from California the right to 
refute my arguments before I advance 
them. 

I am very glad to yield to the junior 
Senator from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois takes the position that his 
amendment striking section 6(a) would 
apply the 160-acre limitation to all the 
lands served by both the Federal and 
State governments under this project. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has put 
some words in my mouth. 
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Mr. ENGLE. I will give the Senator an 
opportunity to straighten out the situa- 
tion. 

I have stated consistently that striking 
section 6(a) from the bill would not ac- 
complish what the Senator from Illinois 
says it would. I asked him the question, 
and he said, Oh, yes; it would do what 
Ihave said it would do.” 

But I have asked the Senator from 
Oregon, a renowned and celebrated 
lawyer, the same question. He is not 
prepared to say that the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois would accom- 
plish what the Senator from Illinois 
says he is trying to accomplish. If the 
Senator from Illinois could accomplish, 
by the amendment he proposes, what he 
says it would accomplish, it should, of 
course, be resoundingly voted down by 
the Senate. 

We should not, in the Senate, pass 
legislation which would apply the Fed- 
eral reclamation law to a project which 
is built and paid for, lock, stock, and 
powerhouses, by the State of California. 
As the Governor has said—and he and I 
agree 100 percent—that is a matter rest- 
ing within the discretion of the State 
legislature. 

But I perceive that our two friends 
who are supporting the amendment are 
not altogether in agreement with respect 
to what it would do. It would not do 
what the Senator from Illinois says it 
would do. I am glad it would not, be- 
cause if it happens to be adopted it will 
not do us any harm. I think we should 
straighten the record out on that score. 

I have before me the telegram from 
Mr. George Sehlmeyer, master of the 
State Grange. I have known him for a 
period of 25 years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
deny the authenticity of the telegram? 

Mr. ENGLE. Not at all. I have 
known George Sehlmeyer for many years. 
I know that he wants to apply the 160- 
acre limitation in California. I support 
the 160-acre limitation too. But then 
he says, “Support the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois.” What my 
friend George Sehlmeyer does not know 
is that the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois would not do what the Sen- 
ator from Illinois thinks it would do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
number of themes have been introduced 
into this debate. I shall deal with the 
point just raised by the junior Senator 
from California in a moment. First, let 
me deal with the point raised by the 
senior Senator from California (Mr. 
KUCHEL]. 

He asked very eloquently, “Who rep- 
resents the people of California?” He 
implied that the two Senators from 
California and the Governor of Cali- 
fornia represent them and oppose our 
amendment. Let me say that a careful 
examination of the telegram of the Gov- 
ernor of California will disclose that he 
is very careful not to commit himself 
against the Neuberger-Morse-Douglas 
amendment. He did not say that he 
wanted section 6(a) to stay in the bill; 
not at all, and there is no declaration to 
that effect in the telegram. 

I do not wish to abuse the confidence 
of the junior Senator from California, 
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but he has stated openly on the floor of 
the Senate he would be perfectly willing 
to have section 6(a) eliminated from the 
bill. Therefore apparently what the 
senior Senator from California is say- 
ing is this: “I represent the people 
of California. The law is the embodi- 
ment of everything that is excellent, and 
I am the very embodiment of the law.” 

I have read some quotations from 
representative groups in California who 
are in favor of the Neuberger-Morse- 
Douglas amendment to eliminate section 
6(a). The California Grange wants to 
have it eliminated. The Farmers Union 
wants to have it eliminated. 

Now I should like to read some testi- 
money and communications from the 
AFL-CIO. First, I should like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues a 
statement filed with the committee by 
Mr. C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer 
of the California Labor Federation, AFL- 
CIO. I ask unanimous consent that 
that statement and the accompanying 
telegram to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA LABOR FEDER- 
ATION, AFL-CIO 


In accordance with the long-established 
policy of the California Labor Federation, 
AFL-CIO, I appreciate the opportunity again 
to support a request for Federal aid for water 
development in California, specifically upon 
this occasion for construction of the San 
Luis project. 

The feasibility of the San Luis project and 
the absolute necessity of its construction 
have been established beyond all reasonable 
doubt. We strongly urge its immediate au- 
thorization and early construction. 

We recognize and support the position that 
provision should be made in the authorizing 
legislation for coordination of the Federal 
project with California water plans, should 
the State decide to enter the field of water 
and power development. At the same time, 
we insist that the Federal San Luis Unit be 
constructed under reclamation law without 
deviation or evasion, and that the occasion 
for cooperation with the State shall not be 
used as a pretext for undermining, or for 
permitting others to undermine national 
antiwater monopoly policy. We stand on 
our position as stated previously when San 
Luis project bills were under consideration by 
Congress (see hearings before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, 85th Cong., 2d sess., on S. 1887), and ap- 
preciate that some of our earlier specific ob- 
jections were met in preparing current 
drafts. We continue to insist, however, that 
Congress shall maintain present law and 
policy on San Luis, which S. 44 and H.R. 301 
fail to do, and ask that these bills be re- 
drafted to preserve existing law and policy. 

There is no need to set up a new policy for 
cooperation between the Federal Government 
and a State government. Reclamation law 
already provides that the basis of coopera- 
tion between the Federal Covernment and 
other agencies, public and private, corporate 
and individual, shall be national water 
policy. 

Reclamation law, which we believe should 
stand unchanged, provides that in the event 
of cooperation, the excess land provision shall 
govern all water-using Federal project fa- 
cilities involved in the cooperative endeavor. 
The Warren Act of February 21, 1911 (36 
Stat. 925, 926) states: “That whenever in 
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carrying out the provisions of the reclama- 
tion law, storage or carrying capacity has 
been or may be provided in excess of the re- 
quirements of the lands to be irrigated under 
any project, the Secretary of Interior * * * 
is thereby authorized * * * to contract for 
the impounding, storage, and carriage of 
water * * * with irrigation systems * * * 
individuals, corporations, associations, and 
irrigation districts * * *. What so impound- 
ed, stored, or carried shall not be used other- 
wise than as prescribed by law as to lands 
held in private ownership within Govern- 
ment reclamation projects. Provided jur- 
ther, That water shall not be furnished from 
any such reservoir or delivered through any 
such canal or ditch to any one landowner in 
excess of an amount sufficient to irrigate 
one hundred and sixty acres * * *.” 

We see no reason to make any exception to 
this law in any respect because the cooper- 
ation of the Federal Government proposed 
in the San Luis bills is with California or 
some California landowners. Unfortunately, 
H.R. 301 and S. 44 do propose to sacrifice the 
public policy inscribed in the Warren Act of 
1911. The attention of Members of Con- 
gress and citizens could easily be diverted 
away from the crucial question whether the 
water benefits from Federal facilities, to the 
irrelevant inquiry, Where is the land located? 
Hoping we will forget that the limitation re- 
lates to water, these bills seek to divert our 
attention to land. Whether the land to re- 
ceive water that is stored and carried in 
Federal reservoirs and canals happens to be 
situated in a State’s service area or not, has 
nothing to do with the propriety of conform- 
ing to or escaping from public policy. 

The issue is one of substance as well as 
principle. Physical advantages of the pro- 
posed integration with the Federal Central 
Valley project are indispensable, and all land- 
owners will benefit from integration whether 
their lands lie within the Federal or the 
State's service area. Central Valley project 
facilities will be used to store and to bring 
water from sources hundreds of miles away, 
including water that will reach lands in the 
State’s service area. 

The financial benefits of integration are 
great, if not also indispensable to the bene- 
fitting landowners. It may be impossible to 
measure precisely in dollars the advantages 
to landowners of financial integration of San 
Luis with the Central Valley project, but a 
number of California Congressmen have ap- 
plied, as descriptive terms, to similar benefits 
for Central Valley landowners the strong 
words, “unearned” and “unjust” enrichment, 
(CLAIR ENGLE, GEORGE P. MILLER; JOHN E. 
Moss, HanLANDU Hacen, B. F. Stsx, and J. J. 
McFAaLL to Edmund G. Pat“ Brown, Feb. 4, 
1957, L.A. 23,043, in the Supreme Court of 
the State of California, The Ivanhoe Irriga- 
tion District, Plaintiff and Respondent, v. All 
Parties and Persons, ete., Defendants and Ap- 
pellants, petition for rehearing of the appel- 
lant, the State of California.) 

These six Congressmen estimated that the 
financial advantages to landowners in the 
present Central Valley project were of ap- 
proximately the following order of magni- 
tude: a direct subsidy of $350 per acre from 
the Federal Government and an additional 
subsidy of $227 per acre from public power 
reyenue; the landowner himself is expected 
to repay $123 per acre. (Ibid.) Recognizing 
that the Federal benefits to landowners in the 
State service area are somewhat less than in 
the Federal service area, and some uncer- 
tainty as to how closely these estimates fit 
the proposed San Luis integration, it is clear 
that the advantages to be conferred by the 
San Luis project on all landowners, at the 
hands of Federal taxpayers and California 
power users, will be substantial. 

We see nothing in the facts of the San 
Luis project to justify relieving excess land- 
holders in whatever service area from the 
Federal statute controlling “unearned” or 
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“unjust” enrichment. On the contrary, the 
concentration of landownership in areas 
that would benefit from the San Luis project 
appears to be precisely the concentration that 
persuaded Congress to pass the excess land 
provision in the first place. Congressman 

George W. Ray, of New York, for example, 

seeking to protect the public interest in 

1902, opposed all spending of public funds 

for reclamation. When Federal aid was being 

debated in the original reclamation bill in 

1902, he said: “and so we find behind this 

scheme, egging it on, encouraging it, the 

great railroad interests of the West, who own 
millions of acres of these arid lands, now 
useless, and the very moment that we, at the 
public expense, establish or construct these 
irrigation works and reservoirs, you will and 
multiplied by 10, and in some instances by 20, 
the value of now worthless land owned by 
those railroad companies, the title to which 
they obtained through grants from the Gov- 
ernment for building great transcontinental 
railroad lines” (35 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

6685). 

The original objections to public aid for 
private benefit, of course, were not grounded 
on the particular occupation of large land- 
owners but on the excessive concentration of 
“unearned” benefits and water resources if 
size were not made a ground for limitation. 

“Acceptability” is relative. On August 15, 
1958, one Senator said on the floor of the 
Senate that he thought one very large land- 
holding corporation in San Luis project area, 
although opposed to the excess land provi- 
sion publicly, nevertheless “will be com- 
pelled to participate through the force of 
public opinion.” Another Senator added im- 
mediately, “In my judgment, the Southern 
Pacific will reverse its decision, and will par- 
ticipate in the project, and will subdivide 
its land” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 104, pt. 
14, p. 17733). 

Former Senator Downey predicted in 1947 
that the Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. would not 
accept the excess land provision (They Would 
Rule the Valley, p. 180). But when the elec- 
tors of a dozen water districts along the 
Friant-Kern Canal voted 10 tò 1, on the 
average, to accept water under reclamation 
law, this corporation complied, too (Cali- 
fornia Farmer, May 17, 1952, p. 533). 

We believe that large landowners in Cali- 
fornia, generally, when they fully realize the 
public purposes of the excess land provision, 
and when they believe that neither Congress, 
the courts, nor unsympathetic, administra- 
tors will grant them escape from the law, 
will accept the law in good spirit and sub- 
divide their lands. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
recently, in June 1958, has upheld the excess 
land provision against judicial attack. The 
Attorney General of the United States even 
more recently, on December 15, 1958, has 
upheld the law on Kings and Kern River 
projects in the immediate vicinity of the 
San Luis service area against upsympathetic 
administrators. 

We urge Congress, likewise, to stand firmly 
now for historic public policy, rather than 
offer a partial exemption to excess land- 
owners at San Luis, and stir hopes of more 
laxity elsewhere. 

The present is no time for Congress to 
yield, just when the executive and judicial 
branches of Government are standing firm, 
when the electors in Central Valley, speak- 
ing clearly their acceptance of reclamation 
law, and when leading landowning corpora- 
tions are moving in the direction of accept- 
ance. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
March 23, 1959. 

Senator C. P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Senate Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion Subcommittee, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C.: 

You will appreciate our difficulty 3,000 
miles from Washington in keeping informed 
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of every latest move to undermine anti- 
monopoly and antispeculation law in our 
Central Valley project. On the assumption 
that a move has been or will be made before 
your committee to replace S. 44 by something 
worse as in the House H.R. 5687 now seeks 
to replace H.R. 301 the latter being identical 
to S. 44, I respectfully urge you to consider 
insofar as it is applicable to your delibera- 
tions and to print in your San Luis Central 
Valley project hearings this telegram of pro- 
test we have just sent to Congressman WAYNE 
ASPINALL, chairman, House Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee, the text of 
which reads as follows: 

“Have just learned of introduction of San 
Luis bill H.R. 5687 on March 13. Emphati- 
cally protest this bill especially section 6 
which explicitly subverts Warren Act of 1911 
by proposing to substitute a location of land 
principle for the present beneficial use of 
public reservoirs and canals’ principle, the 
latter is sound while the former illogical, 
irrelevant, diversionary, and subversive to 
policy. California Labor Federation, AFL- 
CIO oppose this effort to destroy national 
law and water policy governing Central Val- 
ley project and urges the 86th Congress to 
do as well as the 78th and 80th Congresses 
by striking down H.R. 5687. Please print 
this wire in the San Luis Central Valley 
project h- rings.“ 

C. J. HAGGERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, California Labor 
Federation, AFL-CIO. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as the 
senior Senator from California is well 
aware, Mr. Haggerty, representing 
AFL-CIO, specifically stated as follows: 

We urge Congress, likewise, to stand firmly 
now for historic public policy, rather than 
offer a partial exemption to excess land- 
owners at San Luis, and stir hopes of more 
laxity elsewhere. 

The present is no time for Congress to 
yield, just when the executive and judicial 
branches of Government are standing firm, 
when the electors in Central Valley, speak- 
ing clearly their acceptance of reclamation 
law, and when leading landowning corpora- 
tions are moving in the direction of “ac- 
ceptance.” 


I will say at this point that, while it 
properly refers to the acceptance of rec- 
lamation law in the referendum elec- 
tions in various water districts, the last 
clause perhaps places too much reliance 
and too much hope on the movements 
of the leading landowning corporations, 
more in fact than the circumstances 
justify. 

Mr. Haggerty sent a telegram to Rep- 
resentative Asprnatt, as follows: 

Have just learned of introduction of San 
Luis bill H.R. 5687 on March 13. 


I understand H.R. 5687 is identical 
with S. 44. 


Emphatically protest this bill especially 
section 6 which explicitly subverts Warren 
Act of 1911 by proposing to substitute a 
“location of land” principle for the present 
“beneficial use of public reservoirs and 
canals” principle, the latter is sound while 
the former illogical, irrelevant, diversionary, 
and subversive to policy, California Labor 
Federation, AFL-CIO oppose this effort to 
destroy national law and water policy gov- 
erning Central Valley project and urges the 
86th Congress to do as well as the 78th and 
80th Congresses by striking down H.R. 5687. 
Please print this wire in the San Luis Central 
Valley project hearings. 

C. J. Haccrrry, 
Secretary-Treasurer, California Labor 
Federation, AFL-CIO, 
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It is now printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I received a telegram this morning 
from Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, director, 
AFL-CIO Legislative Department, which 
reads as follows: 


Washington, D.C., May 9, 1959. 
Senator PAuL H. DOUGLAS: 

Deeply appreciate the good fight you are 
making to preserve 160-acre Federal recla- 
mation law as it applies to San Luis unit, 
California. Deletion of section 6a and 
amendments as outlined in my letter of 
May 6 to all Senators would in our judg- 
ment protect national reclamation policy. 
Keep up the good work, 

ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, AFL-CIO Legislative Department. 


I have a letter dated May 6, 1959, from 
Mr. Biemiller, addressed to me, which 
reads as follows: 


On behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and the California Labor Federation, 
AFL-CIO, I am writing you to outline a most 
urgent situation respecting S. 44, a bill to 
authorize construction of the San Luis unit 
of the Central Valley project in California. 

This legislation contains clear and present 
dangers to Federal reclamation law. These 
dangers do not lie in the project itself, 
which deserves authorization, for it is badly 
needed by the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia, 
interest lies in the language of S. 44 as it 
pertains to the antimonopoly, antispecula- 
tion provisions of the Reclamation Act of 
1902 as amended, 

Passage of S. 44 as it now stands would 
do serious injury to a half century of na- 
tional reclamation policy. The language in 
the San Luis bill specifically in section 6 
and in section 3 (f), (g), (h), should be 
stricken before this bill is allowed to pass. 
The above-mentioned sections offer nothing 
to the public interest and favor nobody but 
holders of excess lands. 


I may add that it is precisely section 
6(a) and the related part of section 1 
which the Morse-Neuberger-Douglas 
amendment proposes to eliminate. 

The letter goes on to say: 


As you so well know, the excess land pro- 
visions of reclamation law assure widespread 
distribution of water resources, and place 
an upper limit on the public subsidy which 
any individual landowner may receive. Any 
landowner may own all the land that he 
wants and can obtain, but under the excess 
land provisions of the Reclamation Act, he 
cannot obtain water from a Federal project 
unless he agrees to comply with this section 
of the act, allowing water for his land up 
to 160 acres with 320 acres for a man and 
wife. 

Six California Congressmen have esti- 
mated the value of public subsidy under 
reclamation law to landowners in the pres- 
ently constituted Central Valley project. 
They give the figure as at least $577 per acre. 
Thus the holder of 160 acres would receive 
$92,320 in subsidy and the joint holders of 
320 acres would have a subsidy value on this 
amount of land of $184,640. 

In the San Luis project area, ownership 
tables carried in the records of the 85th Con- 
gress hearings on the San Luis project show 
84 owners of land holding nearly three- 
fourths of a million acres, or an average of 
22,000 acres per owner. 

From these data it is readily understand- 
able why the San Luis bill (S. 44) as pres- 
ently written, destroying existing acreage 
limitation on these lands, would be of such 
tremendous benefit to a handful of great 
corporations and corporation farms. Each of 
these huge landowners would benefit from 


Instead the threat to the public 
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Federal subsidies to the amount of approxi- 
mately $12.7 million per holding. The ag- 
gregate subsidies to this small group would 
amount to more than $430 million. 

There is no doubt that the large land- 
owners in California's most fertile and pro- 
ductive areas are using S. 44 as a tremen- 
dous “gravy train” for them at the expense 
of both Federal and State taxpayers. It is 
equally clear that if S. 44 passes the Senate 
of the United States without amending lan- 
guage to restore without question the opera- 
tion of both State and Federal service areas 
under full provision of the acreage restric- 
tions carried in the 1902 act, that this will 
set a precedent in every future reclamation 
project in the West. It will cause the pro- 
gram either to be an instrument to pour 
millions of dollars in subsidies to the cor- 
poration farmers and undermine the family 
s zed farm, or cause a negative reaction in 
Congress that vitally needed and feasible 
reclamation projects, like San Luis, will be 
rejected by tae Congress when authorization 
is sougnat. 

Specifically, the AFL-CIO and the Call- 
fornia Labor Federation urge that section 
3(f), (g), and (h), and section 6, as they 
now stand in S. 44 be amended to: 

(a) Restore unmistakably operation of the 
Federal service area under provisions of the 
Reclamation Act of 1902 without exception 
or equivocation, 

(b) Estabiish the excess land provision of 
reclamation law to land facilities in the 
San Luis project jointly constructed and 
used by the Federal Government and the 
State of California. 

(c) Reserve only to the Congress the power 
of decision on the date and the terms of 
any transfer of the San Luis project works 
to the State of California. 

* . * * * 

It should be * * * obvious as debate 
unfolds that this bill is obscurely and badly 
drafted and can be subjected to various 
kinds of interpretation. 

We can see no reason, therefore, why there 
would be any objection by any Senator, in- 
cluding those in support of the bill, to clari- 
fying its language so that the protection 
offered by the 1902 Reclamation Act, as 
amended, and other pertinent legislation, is 
clearly and unmistakably written into this 
bill. We bring this matter to your attention 
because of your long and untiring effort to 
protect the public interest against all efforts 
to weaken the 160-acre limitation law. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 


In further reference to the paragraph 
in Mr. Biemiller’s letter about the large 
holdings of some 34 owners in the area, 
I would point out that the public sub- 
sidy to these 34 owners, at $577 an acre, 
on the three-quarters of a million acres 
of land they own would, if they would 
secure water for it all, amount to more 
than $400 million. That is not all. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at this point. 

This is in effect a proposal to give 
hundreds of millions of dollars to a 
limited, small group of huge landowners, 
many of whom obtained their land ‘n 
devious ways, as is true of the Southern 
Pacific Land Co. We brought out 
in the debate—and it has not been 
challenged—that. 120,000 acres lying 
within this so-called Federal service 
area, owned by the Southern Pacific 
Land Co., were originally given to 
that company in return for a railway 
which they promised to construct 
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through that area, but which they never 
built. 

The subsidy of 8577 an acre which is 
proposed to be given on at least 120,000 
acres of this company’s land, will 
amount to a payment of over $75 million 
to this company alone if they can evade 
acreage limitation. In addition to this, 
huge amounts are to be given to the 
Boston Ranch Co., as well as to a number 
of other companies, whom I named in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD last Thursday. I 
will sum up a few of them. 

There is the Standard Oil Co., with 
104,770 acres in the valley. At $577 
an acre, that amounts to $60 million. 
Some of this land, of course, is outside 
the service area, but a portion of it I 
understand lies within the San Luis serv- 
ice area. 

Then there is in this general area the 
Anderson-Clayton Company of Texas, 
with 24,771 acres. There would be a 
subsidy paid in that instance of more 
than $14 million. Helen Lillis has 20,000 
acres. The subsidy would amount al- 
most to $12 million in that instance. 
And so on through the whole list. 

I wish the committee might have in- 
cluded in the hearings more specific in- 
formation on the precise facts of land 
ownership both within the so-called 
Federal service area, and the areas out- 
side to be served by the enlargement of 
the reservoir and project later. 

What the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Hlinois are trying to 
say is that these great subsidies go pri- 
marily to a limited number of people. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I should like to place 
in the Recorp the whole picture of the 
ownerships. Under 160 acres, there are 
1,157 farms, totaling 44,086 acres. 

Under 320 acres, which on a family 
ownership basis is within the Federal 
acreage limitation, there are 87 farms, 
totaling 22,034 acres. That is a total 
of 90 percent of the individual owner- 
ship. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; but what per- 
centage of the land do they have? 

Mr. ENGLE. I am coming to that. 
Between 320 acres and 1,000 acres, there 
are 80 farms, having 47,701 acres. 

Over 1,000 acres, there are 53 farms, 
having 255,619 acres. 

Let me say to the Senator from Illi- 
nois that that is why we have insisted, 
and it is why the bill clearly provides, 
that the 160-acre limitation shall apply 
within the Federal service area. That is 
what I am talking about—the Federal 
service area. The 160-acre limitation, 
with its nonspeculative purpose, applies 
to this area. But the Senator keeps hol- 
lering about what is going on in that 
area. The 160-acre limitation applies. 
He certainly does not object to that, does 
he? Does the Senator from Illinois ob- 
ject to the application of the 160-acre 
limitation to those lands? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course I do not. 
The Senator from Oregon and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois want the 160-acre limi- 
tation to apply to all the lands serviced 
by projects in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has made and will make a huge 
investment of funds. 
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Mr. ENGLE. I am all for that. I 
agree with the Senator on that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the Senator 
should agree to strike section 6(a). 

Mr. ENGLE. No. The Senator from 
Illinois, if his interpretation of the 
amendment is correct, wants to apply 
the acreage limitation law to projects 
built by the State government, projects 
for which the State has paid every cent. 
Then he wants to apply the 160-acre 
limitation of the Federal reclamation 
law. 

What the Governor of California said 
in the telegram which I read to the Sen- 
ate the other day was that he approved 
the principle of acreage limitation, as 
I do, as applied to Federal projects. 
With respect to parts of a project for 
which the State puts up money, that is 
a matter which ought to be decided by 
the State government and the State leg- 
islature, and he intended to see to it that 
that was given proper attention. 

But the Senator from Illinois wants 
to sit in Washington and legislate recla- 
mation law onto a part of a project for 
which every dime, every nickel, and 
every red cent was paid by the State of 
California. 

I support the 160-acre limitation with 
reference to all those ownerships to 
which the Senator has referred, on 
which the 160-acre limitation applies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I think 
this issue was covered quite fully in the 
discussion of last Tuesday and last 
Thursday. The first point is that the 
waters which will be used will be com- 
mingled waters, resulting from Federal 
investment and State investment, if the 
State goes through with the projects 
which they say they will complete. 

Then, if we take the San Luis Dam 
itself, that is a dam the substructure of 
which is to be constructed by the Federal 
Government, with only a $10 million to 
$17 million initial contribution to be 
made by the State. The first story will 
be constructed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The second story, the State says, 
will be constructed later with State 
funds. But that is a unified structure. 
We cannot cut across it with a knife and 
say, “Up to a certain height, this is a 
Federal dam, and above a given height 
it is a State dam.” We cannot say of 
the waters in the reservoir, “This is Fed- 
eral water, and the other is State water.” 
No. The two are mixed inextricably. 
That is the San Luis Dam and Reservoir 
situation. 

Upstream, we find other things. We 
find that the delta-cross canal, which 
joins the Sacramento River with this 
project, is already a Federal project, 
with Federal funds expended, and which 
is to be utilized by the allegedly State 
waters. 

Then it is found that cheap Federal 
power will be needed from the waterfalls 
at Shasta and other places still farther 
up stream in order to hoist the water 
from the Sacramento River into the San 
Joaquin Valley to make the basic San 
Luis project feasible. 

Then it is found that the prior Federal 
investments at Shasta, Keswick, Folsom, 
Trinity, and the other places are all 
necessary for this project. 
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I know our friends from California 
say that Oroville Dam is to be a separate 
State project in connection with the 
Feather River. It is very interesting 
that at this very moment California is 
asking for an increase in Federal plan- 
ning money from $30,000 to $40,000 for 
Oroville Dam, and that the distinguished 
former Governor, whom the present jun- 
ior Senator from California had the 
honor to defeat in the elections last fall, 
stated that California wanted “an ap- 
propriation of at least $75 million in 


Federal funds for the nonreimbursable 


benefits of the Feather River Project’s 
Keystone Oroville Dam.” That state- 
ment appears in the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer of April 10, 1957. The Governor 
from California in 1957 made that state- 
ment, and it was printed in the San 
Francisco Examiner. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from 
Illinois is nearer right than he thinks. 
If he will yield to me, I can give him the 
exact fact. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam very desirous of 
being precisely correct. I do not want 
to overstress the truth. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. ENGLE, The Senator is pretty 
close to the facts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I generally am, but I 
try to be right on the nose. 

Mr. ENGLE. For his information, 
legislation has already passed Congress 
authorizing the Federal Government to 
make a contribution for the nonreim- 
bursable flood control features of the 
Oroville Dam. That is what the distin- 
guished former Governor was talking 
about. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. And the present jun- 
ior Senator from California as well, 
Tie ENGLE. I was the author of the 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now we are getting 
down to cases. 

Mr. ENGLE. I am proud of the fact 
that I was the author of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How can one sep- 
arate water held back to serve the pur- 
poses of nonreimbursable factors, for 
flood control, from water which is held 
back for irrigation? We cannot say to 
1 gallon of water, “You are a non- 
reimbursable gallon,” and to another, 
“You are a reimbursable gallon.” 

The acre-feet of water which pour 
down, commingle and commix. Now the 
junior Senator from California, out of 
his own mouth, has said he wants a $75 
million Federal appropriation for Oro- 
ville and to help hold the other waters 
which will come down. But he further 
says, “We do not want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to extend the protection of the 
Federal irrigation law to the water which 
will be used for irrigation purposes.” But 
I do not believe Congress can draw any 
such line, because that water is not 
marked as to whether it is used for irri- 
gation or is held back for flood preven- 
tion. Ultimately it all goes downstream, 
although not at the same time it other- 
wise would. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so that I may answer his 
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argument, which has a surface plausi- 
bility? 

Mr. DOUGT AS. It not only has sur- 
face plausibility; it is true. 

Mr. ENGLE. Any time a dam is placed 
in a river, everybody's water is stopped. 
There is no way to put a dam in a river 
and not stop everybody’s water. A dam 
will stop water which belongs to the irri- 
gation districts. It will stop water which 
belongs to the farms below. It will stop 
waters which belong to the State of 
California. 

When the great Shasta Dam was built, 
a dam which blocks the Sacramento and 
other rivers of northern California below 
their confluence, everybody's water was 
stopped. Four and one-half million 
acre-feet of water were stored up. 

The Sacramento River, which comes 
down from northern California some 150 
miles, is used as a canal. It is every- 
body's water. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That river has been 
deepened and put into shape by Federal 
appropriations. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct; just as 
in the case of other waterways through- 
out the Nation. But when the water gets 
out of the dam, the Federal water is 
distributed on Federal projects. The 
Federal water is picked up in the appro- 
priate amounts at the Delta pumps, run 
to the San Joaquin Valley, and distrib- 
uted on Federal reclamation lands under 
the 160-acre limitation. Those waters 
go into Shasta Lake, with its storage of 
4% million acre-feet. Irrigation dis- 
tricts such as the Anderson and Cotton- 
wood districts take their waters out, and 
their waters are distributed free and 
clear of any acreage limitation. And 
that is as it should be. 

Now the Senator from Illinois is begin- 
ning to see the implication of the sort f 
argument he is making, namely, that the 
mere commingling of water because the 
Federal Government sticks a piece of 
cement across a river, and thus blocks 
everyone's water, does not give the Fed- 
eral Government the right to pursue each 
molecule of water as if it had “U.S.A.” 
stamped on it. The law applies to the 
quantum of water delivered to the Fed- 
eral reclamation projects, and not other- 
wise. If that were not the case, the Fed- 
eral Government could not ever build a 
dam across a major stream in any State 
of the Nation without applying all the 
national reclamation laws to every proj- 
ect built by every State and every farmer 
group in the Nation; and the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois knows that 
would not happen. That is precisely 
why the formula about which he is argu- 
ing is wrong. 

I would say to the Senator from Illinois 
that if California uses facilities built by 
the Federal Government and paid for 
by the Federal Government, to imple- 
ment a California water project, such as 
the Delta pumps on the Central Valley 
project or the Delta-Mendota Canal, 
apply the 160-acre limitation. But that 
is not the situation in this case. 

I call my colleague’s attention to the 
fact that whenever a great dam is built 
and plugs a river—whether it is the Colo- 
rado River at Boulder, the Colorado 
River at Glen Canyon, the Colorado 
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River at Parker or Davis, the American 
River at Folsom, the Sacramento River 
at Shasta, or the Trinity River at the 
Trinity project—that wall of cement 
stops everyone’s water; and the distri- 
bution of the water is not necessarily 
made on the basis of the national recla- 
mation law. If that were the case, we 
simply would have to get out of the recla- 
mation business. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I re- 
cite the facts about commingling of 
waters, use of Federally built facilities, 
and use of joint facilities only to show 
that, as a matter of fact, the Oroville 
Dam and so-called State service area 
project are not a separate State project. 
It will all be a joint project. 

It will be a joint project because of 
the Federal-State joint works of the San 
Luis Dam and Reservoir, the federally 
built Delta Cross Channel, and possibly 
the enlarged Delta-Mendota Canal. 

It will be a joint project because of 
the Federal supporting works that make 
the water and power available, which in 
turn make the San Luis unit possible. 
The cheap power is created and the 
water is stored and then channeled to 
the lands through the construction of 
the whole Central Valley project, in 
which water power, reservoirs, pumping, 
and channels are interwoven; and in 
this connection I could mention the 
Shasta Dam and powerplant; the Kes- 
wick Dam and powerplant; the Trinity 
Dams and powerplant, which are under 
construction, and are 65 percent com- 
plete; the Sacramento canals; the 
Nimbus Dam and powerplant; the Fol- 
som Dam and powerplant, the Sly Power 
Dam, the Delta Cross Channel, to which 
I have referred, the Tracy pumping 
plant, the Delta-Mendota Canal, and the 
San Luis Dam and Reservoir itself. 

And now I believe we shall have to 
add the Oroville dam project, for which 
the Senator from California and other 
Senators haye been asking a Federal 
contribution of $75 million to help build 
the dams. 

Previously, they have been saying this 
would be a 100 percent State project. 
But it turns out to be nothing of the 
sort. A large part of the basic cost of 
the Oroville project is to be charged to 
the Federal Government, in the case of 
the flood control, and possibly naviga- 
tion costs; and only the residue, or the 
irrigation costs, are to be borne by the 
State government. And as I shall 
shortly suggest, perhaps even some of 
these irrigation costs of the so-called 
State project will also be thrust on the 
Federal Government. 

But I should like to point out, in this 
connection, that the waters which will 
be held back by the Oroville dam for 
flood control and navigation purposes— 
for which the Federal Government is 
asked to pay—ultimately will go to the 
jointly-constructed San Luis reservoir, 
just as much as will the water which is 
specifically earmarked for irrigation. 
All the water pumped into the San Luis 
valley will go down there for irrigation, 
regardless of the cost allocations at Oro- 
ville dam between flood control and ir- 
rigation, 
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I point out that despite all these Fed- 
eral contributions, the Senators from 
California do not want the Federal rec- 
lamation law to apply except in the so- 
called Federal service area in this val- 
ley. However, it is clear that in this 
valley there is an exceptionally high de- 
gree of concentrated land ownership. 
Probably three-fourths of the land is 
locked up in huge landed estates, largely 
descended either from the railway land 
grants or from the Mexican and Span- 
ish land grants, or in other cases ac- 
quired by shrewd purchasing at low land 
values or by some questionable means. 

These landowners are the ones who 
will make close to $600 an acre—which 
will be given to them by the taxpayers 
of the United States—by the taxpayers 
of Michigan, by the taxpayers of North 
Dakota, by the taxpayers of Oregon, by 
the taxpayers of Minnesota, by the tax- 
payers of Illinois, by the taxpayers of 
Wisconsin—by all the taxpayers of the 
Nation when the irrigation water is put 
on their lands. All of the taxpayers 
will pay the bill. But who will get the 
profit? The profit from these expendi- 
tures will be received by the big land- 
owners in very large part, unless exist- 
ing Federal land policies favoring fam- 
ily-farms are allowed to apply. 

Very frankly, Mr. President, I take 
the position that although it may be 
against the immediate economic in- 
terests of my State to pay these taxes 
and, in return, to have these areas pro- 
duce more wheat than they otherwise 
would produce, and to have that wheat 
enter into competition with wheat pro- 
duced in the Middle West, I would be 
ready to agree that that be done if we 
could democratize the land ownership in 
this valley, so that the small farmers 
could have a chance to get hold of the 
land. 

But I would be false to my trust if I 
voted for these huge expenditures which 
not only would enrich a few, but also 
would perpetuate a condition of agrarian 
feudalism, in which a few large land- 
owners control the land, and thousands 
of persons, many of them Mexican- 
Americans, day laborers who live in 
poverty-stricken villages—and I have 
inspected some of the villages on this 
land—actually do the farming. 

Mr. President, that is not the Amer- 
ican system. The American system is 
that the person who farms the land 
should, insofar as possible, be the farm 
owner. 

That is the basis on which democracy 
was established in the Mississippi Val- 
ley; but that basis of agrarian democracy 
does not exist in large areas of Cali- 
fornia. It does not exist in certain sec- 
tions of Texas, which also inherited 
Mexican and Spanish law. But it is the 
condition which we hope will prevail in- 
creasingly in the future if we can only 
apply the U.S. reclamation law. 

I have indicated that this is a rather 
frail reed in itself in the case of areas as 
rich as this one, because a family which 
grows fruit can make a living with 30, 
40, or 50 acres, whereas a man and wife 
under the reclamation law can secure 
water for 320 acres. Personally, I think 
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that if we wish to have a realistic, fam- 
ily-farm acreage limitation and if we 
wish to democratize agriculture, the 
limit should be 60 or 40 acres in these 
fertile valleys, as the Senator from 
Oregon has suggested. 

But all we are trying to do is establish 
160 or 320 acres as the limit—which will 
make these people rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and would give a man 
and wife a subsidy of close to $180,000 a 
farm. 

But the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia says that is not enough—that we 
must let the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co., with its 120,000 acres in the Federal 
service area, have its 30,000 or so acres 
outside that area irrigated by the joint 
project without any limitation. We 
must let the Kern County Land Co. 
have all of its 348,000 acres that 
are in the so-called State service area 
receive water without acreage limitation, 
and so forth and so on. 

Mr. President, I think that in this 
connection I should point out that there 
is a possible further Federal subsidy in 
the case of the Oroville Dam—namely, 
through interest-free payments to the 
so-called State irrigation project. That 
is a subsidy from the Federal Govern- 
ment. This shows what an illusion it is 
to call this a separate State project, from 
which Federal land policy should be ex- 
cluded, as section 6(a) seeks to do. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks, the clear 
and revealing statement dealing with 
this subject by the very able junior Sen- 
ator from California, which was placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Septem- 
ber 19, 1957, by him and includes quota- 
tions from various California news- 
papers. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Sept. 
19, 1957] 
ENGLE WATER PLAN PRAISED 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. Cram ENGLE, 
of California, in the House of Representa- 

tives, Friday, August 30, 1957) 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the early response 
to my proposal, whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment would make nonreimbursable contri- 
butions for flood control and interest-free 
loans for irrigation features of State projects 
constructed primarily for development of 
municipal and industrial water, has been 
most gratifying. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude some of the articles and editorials ap- 
pearing in leading newspapers in northern 
and southern California, with comments on 
the proposal, as follows: 

From the Sacramento Bee of Aug. 12, 
1957 
“ENGLE PROPOSES UNITED STATES-STATE WATER 
PLAN SPEEDUP 
“(By Edward H. Dickson) 

“WASHINGTON.—Chairman CLAIR ENGLE of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee today disclosed a new legislative plan 
which he said is designed to speed joint 
Federal-State construction of water projects 
in California and the other Western States. 

Under the program, the Federal Govern- 
ment for the first time would be allowed to 
participate in projects designed primarily to 
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furnish domestic and industrial water rather 
than irrigation water. 

“ENGLE, a Democrat representing the Sac- 
ramento Valley and Sierra Nevada district, 
made known his views in a letter to Assem- 
blyman Carley Porter, of Los Angeles County, 
chairman of the subcommittee of the joint 
interim committee on State water problems 
of the State legislature. 

“He urged that congressional and State 
legislative water committees meet this fall in 
California to discuss his suggested legislation 
and also the financing of future State water 
projects. 

“OUTLINES STATE ROLE 

“Under the Engle plan, the States would 
build the projects where the prime purpose 
is the development of domestic and indus- 
trial supplies with the State responsible for 
the financing of these features plus any 
hydroelectric power development. 

“The Federal Government would make an 
outright contribution for flood-control bene- 
fits as a recognized Federal responsibility and 
also make an interest-free loan for benefits 
ascribed to irrigation. 

“While many multiple-purpose projects 
built now by the Federal Government pro- 
vide for flood control and domestic and in- 
dustrial water, historically Congress has in- 
sisted that the primary purpose be the irri- 
gation of farmland.” 


“(From the Sacramento Bee, Aug. 13, 1957] 


“FEATHER RIVER PROJECT BACKERS LAUD ENGLE 
WATER PLAN 


“Grover C. Shannon, of Yuba City, Sutter 
County, president of the Feather River Proj- 
ect Association, and Samuel B. Morris, of 
Los Angeles, a vice president of the group, 
today lauded a new proposal to speed joint 
Federal-State construction of water projects. 

“The water development leaders from the 
northern and southern sections of the State 
praised a suggestion made yesterday by Con- 
gressman CLAI ENGLE, Democrat, of Red 
Bluff, Tehama County, chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

“Under ENGLE’s plan the States would build 
the projects where the prime purpose is the 
development of domestic and industrial sup- 
plies, with the State responsible for the 
financing of these features plus any hydro- 
electric power development. 

“The Federal Government would make an 
outright contribution for flood-control bene- 
fits and also make an interest-free loan for 
benefits ascribed to irrigation. 


“Most encouraging 


“It is most encouraging to learn of Con- 

ENGLE’s proposal that will make it 

possible for the Federal Government to grant 

benefits to State projects like the Feather 
River project,’ Shannon said. 

“The Feather River Project Association 
has just adopted a broad financing policy 
for State water projects. ENGLE's reported 
suggestions are covered by our program and 
would aid in the solution of Feather River 
project financing which is so important to 
millions of Californians.’ 

“Morris called the Engle plan a major 
step in encouraging local initiative to un- 
dertake large multipurpose water projects 
such as the Feather River project. 

“State leadership 

“Instead of depending upon Uncle Sam to 
do these jobs, California and other States 
can take the leadership to solve their own 
problems, where the major interest is do- 

mestie and industrial water supply, with 
assurance they would get the same degree 
of financial support for other purposes that 
would be given a strictly Federal project.’ 

“Historically, Congress has insisted that 
the primary purpose of Federal water proj- 
ects be the irrigation of farmland. With 
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California’s expanding population the do- 

mestic and industrial demands are increas- 

ing but the cost of supplying them is 

considered by some water experts as prohibi- 

tive for State financing alone.” 

From the Los Angeles Examiner, Aug. 13, 
1957] 


“WATER AID PLAN BACKED 


“Representative CLAI ENGLE’s proposal 
that Federal aid be extended to big State 
projects designed primarily to take water 
to cities and industries was commended here 
yesterday by Samuel B. Morris, a Feather 
River Project Association vice president. 

“The effect of ENGLE’s proposal, it was in- 
dicated, would be that the Federal Govern- 
ment, now limited to aid for or building of 
projects in which flood control and irriga- 
tion of farms is paramount, could help the 
Feather River project. 

“In other words, the Government would 
put up the cash for flood control and provide 
interest-free loans for the important irriga- 
tion aspects of this big project which mainly 
is concerned with serving big growing cities. 


“Major step 


“Morris, now a consulting engineer, retired 
Los Angeles Department of Water and Power 
general manager, said of ENGLE'’s proposal: 

“*This is a major step in encouraging local 
initiative to undertake large multipurpose 
projects such as the Feather River project. 

“ ‘Instead of depending on Uncle Sam to do 
these jobs, California and other States can 
take the leadership to solve their own prob- 
lems, where the major interest is domestic 
and industrial water supply. 

This could be done with assurance that 
they would get the same degree of financial 
support for other purposes, such as flood 
control and irrigation, that would be given 
a strictly Federal project. 


“Lower rates 


The result would be more eocnomical 
construction and lower water rates for users.’ 

“ENGLE, a Democrat, from Red Bluff, is 
chairman of the important House Interior 
Committee. 

“He made his proposal to Assemblyman 
Carley Porter, of Compton, chairman of a 
subcommittee of the legislature’s joint in- 
terim committee on State water problems. 

“ENGLE suggested that this committee and 
a House group hold hearings this fall on 
financing the $11,500 million California water 
plan, of which the Feather River project 
would be the backbone.” 

“[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 14, 1957] 
“WATER DISTRICT OFFICIALS BACK ENGLE’S PLAN 


“Officials of the metropolitan water district 
yesterday joined the Los Angeles Water and 
Power Department in praising a proposal by 
Representative CLAIR ENGLE that the Federal 
Government help pay for, but not control, 
large municipal and domestic water projects. 

“Joseph Jensen, chairman of the metro- 
politan water district board of directors, said 
ENGLE’s suggestion ‘should go far to ad- 
vance Federal-State partnership on a fair 
and sound basis.“ 

“ENGLE had suggested, in a letter to Assem- 
blyman Carley Porter, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should remove its ban on financial 
aid for water projects other than flood con- 
trol and irrigation works. Then,“ ENGLE 
said, ‘the Government could help pay for 
domestic and municipal water projects but 
control of the works would remain with the 
State.’ 

“Samuel B. Morris, former general manager 
and now consultant with the Los Angeles 
Water and Power Department, already had 
said ENGLE’s suggestion for Federal grants 
would tremendously increase prospects for 
a Feather River project to bring water to 
southern California from the North.” 
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[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 15, 1957] 


“ENGLE’S WATER AID IDEA GAINS FAVOR—PRO- 
POSAL FOR NEW TYPE FEDERAL HELP ON 
PROJECTS WINS FEATHER RIVER GROUP O.K., 

“(By Ed Ainsworth) 

“Additional support, on a statewide basis, 
was given yesterday to a proposal by Repre- 
sentative CLAIR ENGLE, of California, for a 
new type of Federal financial aid to State 
water projects for domestic and industrial 
use. 

“The Feather River Association, made up 
of members all over the State, endorsed the 
ENGLE suggestion as being in line with its 
own recently adopted policy statement on 
water project financing, 


Word on approval 


“Grover C. Shannon, of Yuba City, presi- 
dent of the Feather River Association, made 
the announcement approving the Engle plan. 
It already had been approved by Samuel B. 
Morris, consultant of the Los Angeles Water 
and Power Department, and by the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 

“Representative ENGLE, chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, proposed early this week that Federal 
grants and loans be made on domestic and 
industrial water projects, with no strings 
attached,” 


[From the Los Angeles Herald-Express of 
Aug. 14, 1957] 


“FEATHER RIVER PLAN AID 


“New hope is raised for the planned con- 
struction of the giant Feather River project 
which would bring irrigation, domestic, and 
industrial water to Los Angeles and other 
sections of southern California by announce- 
ment by Congressman CLAIR ENGLE of pro- 
posed new Federal legislation. 

“Congressman ENR, California Demo- 
crat, who is chairman of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, is proposing 
legislation under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment would advance interest-free loans 
for projects in which the principal purpose 
is to provide municipal and industrial water 
supplies. 

“If this legislation is passed, it could 
mean that the funds required would be 
provided by the Federal Government and 
the State would carry out the construction 
and operation. 

“Thus one of the biggest hurdles which 
has faced the Feather River project, obtain- 
ing the necessary funds, would be sur- 
mounted, 

“The other principal obstacle, of course, is 
lack of agreement of the California Legisla- 
ture on proposed constitutional amendments 
determining the rights of northern Califor- 
nia ‘counties of origin’ and southern Califor- 
nia counties to the flow of water from the 
Feather River. 

“Southern Californians interested in the 
future of this end of the State, where the 
growing water needs of an ever-increasing 
population are of vital importance, should 
immediately write to their Congressmen and 
Senators in Washington requesting that they 
join forces in helping Congressman ENGLE 
in his campaign for the proposed legislation. 

“Samuel B, Morris, nationally known con- 
sulting engineer, retired former general man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Department of Water 
and Power and now a vice president of the 
Feather River Project Association, assesses 
the new proposal as follows: 

„This is a major step in encouraging local 
initiative to undertake large multipurpose 
water projects such as the Feather River 
project. 

“Instead of depending upon Uncle Sam 
to do these jobs, California and other States 
can take the leadership to solve their own 
problems, where the major interest is domes- 
tic and industrial water supply, with assur- 
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ance that they would get the same degree 
of financial support for other purposes that 
would be given a strictly Federal project. 

The result should be more economical 
construction costs and lower rates to water 
users’.” 


From the Sacramento Bee of Aug. 16, 1957] 


“ENGLE PLAN WOULD AID NEEDED WATER 
PROJECTS 


“Congressman CLAIR ENGLE of the Second 
California District suggests a new concept 
of Federal-State cooperation in water re- 
sources development which merits the most 
careful study. 

“He proposes the Federal Government be 
authorized to make financial contributions 
to State projects which are designed pri- 
marily to provide water for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes. 

“Historically the Federal Government's 
role has been confined to irrigation under- 
takings in order to bring the semiarid lands 
of the West into useful production. 

“ENGLE’s plan recognizes that, because of 
the amazing population growth and the 
shift to an industrial economy, the develop- 
ment of domestic and industrial water sup- 
plies is of vital importance to California. 

“The requirement for an irrigation supply, 
of course, will persist. And the Federal 
Government should and under the Engle 
plan would continue its part in financing 
such projects as San Luis and the Auburn 
Dam. 

“But certainly the Federal Government's 
responsibility is no less in seeing that cities 
and towns have enough water. 

“The difficulty is that the cost of providing 
such supplies often is prohibitive to the local 
governments, especially when the sources of 
water are far removed from the centers of 
population, 

“Under ENGuE’s proposal, for projects 
whose primary purpose is a domestic and in- 
dustrial water supply, Congress would make 
outright grants for flood control, which is a 
traditional responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It also would make interest-free 
loans for irrigation, as presently is the prac- 
tice. 

“The States would finance the dams and 
incidental hydroelectric installations. 

“The plan appears to be sound and repre- 
sents an equitable division of the cost. It 
would enable States to go ahead with proj- 
ects which they presently cannot finance. 
It would represent the highest order of 
partnership which the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration professes to support. 

“Moreover, it is a plan which easily would 
ve expanded to aid eastern localities where 
the problem is not one of irrigation but of 
domestic water supplies and should appeal to 
Congressmen from beyond the 100th merid- 
Yan whose interest in western reclamation 
often has been remote,” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise only to point out to my colleagues— 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
and other Senators—who have raised 
a vital question concerning the reclama- 
tion issue in connection with the ir- 
rigated land, that their arguments have 
not gone unnoticed. Sometimes I be- 
lieve that those who stand to do the 
fighting and the battling for established 
public policy reach the conclusion that 
their arguments are being listened to by 
only a few, and perhaps not too at- 
tentatively at that. I wish the Senator 
from Illinois to know that I had very 
serious doubts as to how I would vote 
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in reference to the San Luis unit, be- 
cause there are grave problems involved 
respecting the relationships between 
Federal and State Governments. 
Nevertheless, no matter what those 
doubts are, it seems to me that if we 
are to amend the basic public policy of 
the Nation prescribing a 160-acre 
limitation for one person, or 320 acres 
for a man and his wife, it is something 
that ought to be done de novo, on its 
own, It is something that ought to be 
considered in terms of overall policy, 
rather than in terms of specific project 
units. 

I imagine arguments could be ad- 
vanced to the effect that there have been 
attempts to lift the limitation in other 
instances. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There have been 
some clearly unwise exemptions, in 
Texas, I think. But, generally, the lim- 
itation has been lifted in connection 
with high altitude projects, which prob- 
ably should never have been started in 
the first place, because of the short grow- 
ing season, and where it is probable, be- 
cause the crops are of low value, that 
160 acres will not produce an adequate 
living. 

So a case could be made for lifting 
the limitation in high altitude areas 
such as are found in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. But we know there is no justi- 
fication for lifting the limitation in the 
Central Valley of California, which is 
probably the richest agricultural area, 
potentially, in the United States. Here, 
if any place, the 160-acre limitation 
should be safeguarded; and, indeed, a 
more restrictive limitation might be 
needed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was about to say 
to the Senator that a reexamination of 
the 160-acre limitation is something 
which, if it is to be made at all, needs 
to be done not on a particular project, 
but in terms of the broad areas of the 
Nation that would be affected, such as 
high altitude areas, which the Senator 
has just nuentioned, or areas wher there 
is less fertility, but where we have some 
idea of what the fertility of the soil can 
be and will be. 

I regret that section 6(a) is in the bill, 
because otherwise I think there would be 
no doubt about the importance of the 
passage of the bill. In fact, I would 
support the passage of the bill. I am 
hopeful section 6(a) can either be modi- 
fied, so as not to upset the established 
pattern of the 160-acre limitation, or 
that it can be removed entirely. 

I understand the pending amendment 
of the Senator is to strike that section 
from the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the amend- 
ment of the Senators from Oregon and 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On that basis, the 
matter of the relationships between the 
Federal and State Governments and land 
owners would be left to the courts to be 
determined. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a process 
which would probably lend itself to a 
more equitable settlement than would be 
obtained from a legislative settlement on 
a particular project. It does not fore- 
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close the possibility of some adjustment 
by State legislative power over certain 
lands. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the point on 
which the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. ENGLE] touched earlier this af- 
ternoon, which I promised to deal with 
at a later hour. 

The Senator from Minnesota, with his 
usually keen mind, has put his finger on 
a very difficult and controversial point. 
Let me state the situation in this way: 
The inclusion of section 6(a) makes it 
perfectly clear, I think, that the 160-acre 
limitation will not apply in the so-called 
added acreage over and above, or outside 
of, the initial acreage to be irrigated by 
water impounded in what are admitted 
to be exclusively Federal projects. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is our contention 
that the additional irrigation of 500,000 
acres would be carried out on projects, 
a long list of which I have given, in many 
of which Federal funds only have been 
spent, and in others of which Federal 
money and State money would be com- 
mingled, and that the water would be 
commingled. Furthermore, we say that 
if the added acreage is exempt from the 
operation of Federal law as section 6(a) 
would exempt it, then, in the absence of 
State law, the sky would be the limit. 

I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from California when I 
make this statement. It is my under- 
standing that there is no acreage limita- 
ae at present under California State 
aw. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I desire to read, for the 
benefit of the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois and the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, the telegram which I 
received from Governor Brown, of Cali- 
fornia. This is what he said: 

I am convinced that the Federal reclama- 
tion laws do and will apply to all Federal 
facilities and service areas of the San Luis 
project. 


There is no doubt about it. 
I resume reading the telegram: 


In addition, with or without the language 
contained in section 6(a) under S. 44, the 
Federal reclamation laws do not and, in my 
view, should not apply to the State facilities 
and State service areas of the project. I am, 
and I believe that the California Legislature 
also is, opposed to any unjust enrichment 
or monopolization of benefits by owners of 
large land holdings as a result of either Fed- 
eral or State operation. 

However, I feel that the handling of this 
matter, insofar as State activities are con- 
cerned in relation to this project or other 
State construction, should come as a result 
of State legislation. I intend, at an ap- 
propriate time and before contracts are exe- 
cuted, to take this matter up with the Cali- 
fornia Legislature in order to preclude the 
undesirable results which I have described, 
but I firmly believe that this matter should 
not delay either Federal or State authoriza- 
tion or construction. 


If I may proceed for a moment, what 
the Governor is saying is that there are 
going to be two separate service areas, 
Federal and State. The waters are 
commingled behind a singledam. That 
fact is what troubles my friend from 
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Illinois. But on that dam the State of 
California pays its full share when the 
water goes into a ditch under Federal 
law and under the 160-acre limitation. 

When and if the State undertakes the 
second step and impounds the 100 mil- 
lion acre-feet, when the water goes into 
the ditches and to those areas to be 
served by State works, the State legis- 
lature, under the leadership of Governor 
Brown, will arrange for appropriate 
legislation to see that there is no unjust 
enrichment, because of a subsidy from 
the Federal taxpayers, going to those 
lands. 

The bill, in section 6(a) , states affirma- 
tively that the Federal reclamation laws 
shall not apply to State service areas. 
I have said to the Senator from Illinois, 
and I have repeated day after day, that 
that language is surplusage. The 
amendment is to strike that language. 
What does an amendment do that 
strikes surplusage? Nothing. With or 
without that language, Federal reclama- 
tion law cannot apply to State service 
areas. The Senator from Ilinois says 
that if we strike that language we will 
automatically apply Federal reclama- 
tion law to State service areas. I do not 
believe it, Governor Brown does not be- 
lieve it, and I do not think the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] believes it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to re- 
ply to my good friend from California. 

In the first place, as Senators will no- 
tice, the telegram from Governor Brown 
says in effect, “We do not now have any 
State law placing any limitation upon the 
acreage which can be served by ‘State 
water’ but I hope we will have. I intend 
to propose a law in the future. I oppose 
land monopolization. I hope the proj- 
ect will go ahead, and if it does, then to 
preclude the undesirable results of land 
monopoly, I will propose a law.” I have 
paraphrased his message. 

It is one thing for a Governor to pro- 
pose, and it is another thing for a legis- 
lature to carry out the proposal. 

My friends from California became in- 
dignant the other day when I reminded 
them of some of the facts about the 
California Legislature, I think the peo- 
ple of California are as good as the 
people of any other State, but the fact 
is that the Legislature of California is 
gerrymandered so that a few mountain 
counties control the senate. The great 
county of Los Angeles, with 7 million 
people, I believe has only one State 
senator. The San Francisco Bay area, 
the other great population area of Cali- 
fornia, is grossly underrepresented. The 
mountain counties have been manipu- 
lated in the past, as we all know, by lob- 
byists for the special interests of Cali- 
fornia. 

I am happy to say I think there has 
been an improvement in the California 
Legislature. A Republican legislature 
has been replaced by a legislature largely 
Democratic. The forces of reform have 
therefore been greatly strengthened. 
But upon occasion there are a few black 
sheep—not many, but a few—and power- 
ful groups can often induce a few black 
sheep to join the unregenerated black 
sheep, to make up a majority. The op- 
position can pick off a few of our men 
and get a majority. 
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Frankly, this is what I am afraid of. 
I think the Governor of California and 
the junior Senator from California 
should be afraid of it, also. I think what 
the Governor of California and the jun- 
ior Senator from California are doing, in 
effect, is indulging in the well-known 
California real estate practice of selling 
us hope. Hope is a beautiful quality, 
but it is not a substitute for solid pro- 
tection. 

The point is that California has no 
State law on the matter. If we should 
sweep away the defenses of the Federal 
law as section 6(a) does, until a State 
law were passed, there would be no limi- 
tation. One can imagine the way the 
large landowners would go to town, get 
their subsidies, and refuse to split up 
their land. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from California to say he felt that 
section 60a) in this bill was so much 
surplus and therefore was not neces- 
sary? 3 

Mr. ENGLE. To use a legal term, we 
call it surplusage. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLE. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois has disagreed on this 
floor with respect to the impact of the 
language. I say that the language in 
section 6(a) is surplusage. The Gover- 
nor of California in his telegram agrees 
that the language is surplusage. 

I am sure the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], who is a fine lawyer, 
agrees with me that simply stating what 
the law is would not change the law 
and would not make applicable some- 
thing not otherwise applicable. Remov- 
ing the language from the bill will not 
have the effect the Senator from Illinois 
Says it will have. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the language is 
eliminated from the bill it will, of course, 
leave the restriction on Federal lands 
untouched. If the language is stricken 
os the bill the law will remain as it 


Mr. ENGLE. The Senator is correct. 
The 160-acre limitation will apply like 
a straitjacket to every acre of federally 
serviced land. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it the interpre- 
tation of the Senator from California 
that the dispute over the commingled 
water—and this is a new type of com- 
mingling—is a dispute which is for the 
courts to determine rather than for the 


legislative body to determine. Is that 
the interpretation? 
Mr. ENGLE. It has been said that 


the matter would be taken to court, but 
it ought to be handled by the legisla- 
ture if there is any doubt about it. In 
any case, it ought to be handled, with 
reference to the State service area, by 
the State government and by the State 
legislature. I am referring to those 
elements of the project built completely 
by the State, as to which every dime of 
investment will be handled by the State 
government. It is the intent to do 
exactly that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
State wants to adopt its own acreage 
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limitation, that will be fine, Let the 
State do so first, however, and then let 
it come back to us. 

Let us not destroy the Federal land 
policy now, before the State acts, on 
the basis of hope. Let us not do that. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at this time. I 
should like to continue for a minute. 

Mr. ENGLE. I would be delighted to 
comment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know my good 
friend from California, like the rest 
of us, sometimes in the heat of debate, 
says things he does not wish fully to 
stand on later. I do not want to hold 
my friend to his statements too rigidly. 

Mr. ENGLE. Ido not want to retract 
anything. I merely want to embellish 
the statements. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In a colloquy held on 
May 7, 1959, among the Senator from 
California, the Senator from Illinois, and 
the Senator from Oregon, when we were 
dealing with the question of section 
6(a), the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENdL E! said: 

I will be glad to have the matter settled 


right here and thus abate the rumpus a 
little. 


And the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] said: 

I understand the Senator is willing to have 
the matter settled here. That is, I must say, 
an admission on the Senator's part of how 
sound the senior Senator from Illinois is in 
the amendment which he has offered, be- 
cause he then points out that it does make 
a difference whether the section is in or out 
of the bill. 


We hoped, when the junior Senator 
from California uttered those words, 
that he would be willing to have section 
6(a) stricken from the bill, that he rec- 
ognized that it did make a difference. 
Very frankly, we have been prolonging 
this debate not only to produce addi- 
tional evidence, but also to let the better 
nature of the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia assert itself, and to lead him to 
aas to eliminate section 6(a) of the 
Day after day has gone by, and al- 
though we hoped we might get a tele- 
phone call or a visit from the junior Sen- 
ator from California or from the senior 
Senator from California, to announce 
that they were willing to back up, they 
seem to be held somehow, in some way, 
in a bind, and they cannot do it. 

I think we should offer on opportu- 
nity for the better natures of the Sena- 
tors from California to continue to work, 
because we know that they do have bet- 
ter natures and very strong better na- 
tures. We think they should be given 
an opportunity to operate. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
the senior Senator from North Dakota, 
one of the best fighters for the underdog 
the Senate has ever had. 

Mr. LANGER, I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Do I correctly understand the Sena- 
tor’s position to be that we should not 
pass the bill until the California Legis- 
lature has acted? 
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Mr, DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LANGER. Is that the entire po- 
sition? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Or we should strike 
section 6(a) from the bill, if we act in 
the absence of some desirable land policy 
adopted by that legislature. 

Mr. LANGER. That is what I referred 
to. We should delete section 6(a). 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. We 
should delete section 6(a). Then if the 
California Legislature wants to enact a 
decent acreage limitation, which will 
meet the Federal standards, we should 
consider it. 

I think the California Legislature 
could introduce a really desirable prin- 
ciple, by providing limitation of less than 
160 acres. If the junior Senator from 
California were to appear before the 
California Legislature, the legislature 
would be willing, possibly, to adopt a 60- 
acre limitation, if it were made a political 
issue in the State of California. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. Presdent, when we 
passed the homestead law, with respect 
to the rich land in the Red River Val- 
ley—an area familiar to the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and where 
I live, an area which the Senator from 
Illinois also knows so well—we placed in 
the law a limitation of 160 acres, which 
has worked out very well. We have pro- 
vided a 160-acre limitation for irrigated 
land for many years. We have had the 
law, and have abided by it. It seems 
strange that we should be asked to pro- 
ceed to amend the law without having 
the committee thoroughly analyze the 
matter. That should be done before the 
Senate is asked to vote on the matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very glad the Senator from North Dakota 
spoke as he did. It does not surprise 
me in the slightest. The Senator from 
North Dakota is sometimes misunder- 
stood in the country, but if one examines 
his record one will find the Senator from 
North Dakota has always been consistent 
in favor of a broad democratization of 
property in this country, a wide distribu- 
tion of property and power, so that no 
one will have enough power to oppress 
others, but everyone will have enough 
power to protect himself. 

He has always realized the vital con- 
nection between agrarian democracy 
and industrial and political democracy. 
The stand which he takes with respect to 
the 160-acre limitation is thoroughly in 
keeping with his entire public record. 

As Senator after Senator takes the 
floor and testifies in behalf of this prin- 
ciple, I hope the Senators from Califor- 
nia will change their position and ac- 
cept the amendment to eliminate section 
6(a) which so gravely endangers that 
principle of agrarian democracy. 

While some of us are willing to waive 
our sectional interest and vote for the 
expenditure of huge Federal sums if the 
Valley is democratized, we are not for 
granting huge subsidies to a relatively 
limited group; and if section 6(a) is re- 
tained in the bill, we shall fight the bill. 
Not only will we fight the bill, but there 
are others who will fight the bill for 
other reasons. 

For example, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Russert] thought he had won a 
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great victory last Thursday when he 
was successful in obtaining the adoption 
of the amendment which provided that, 
on land newly irrigated by this project, 
water would not be furnished for the 
production of crops which were in sur- 
plus, and for which Government sub- 
sidies were paid. 

I am sure the Senator from Georgia 
thought he had therefore protected the 
cotton-producing States from the grow- 
ing of additional cotton. Senators from 
wheat-producing States probably felt 
that they were protected against the 
growing of additional wheat in other 
States. 

But I am afraid the Senator from 
Georgia was sold a false bill of goods, 
because if we read that amendment, we 
see that it merely provides that, on 
newly irrigated land, such crops would 
not be raised. The realities of the situ- 
ation are that in the last year for which 
we have a record, some 273,000 of the 
initial block of approximately 440,000 
acres were irrigated fom underground 
waters, and from local water supplies, 
and in other years additional acres had 
been irrigated. 

So those lands would not be newly 
irrigated. If we turn to the feasibility 
report, on page 6 we find the statement 
from the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Reclamation, that more than 
400,000 acres have been developed for 
irrigation, but the water supply is inade- 
quate to irrigate it all in any one year. 
In 1950, about 273,000 acres were irri- 
gated. Of this, grain occupied 162,000 
acres, and cotton 73,000 acres. The re- 
mainder was devoted to forage, truck, 
and miscellaneous field crops. The non- 
irrigated areas in 1950 included 12,000 
acres of grain and 64,000 acres of native 
pasture. 

The point is that the Senator from 
Georgia obtained exclusion from the re- 
ceipts and of water of only the 76,000 
acres, and he did not obtain exclusion of 
whatever part of the more than 400,000 
acres which have been developed for 
irrigation might be used to produce the 
basic crops in surplus. 

What will happen? Additional water 
will be placed on those lands. They will 
be irrigated not merely every other year, 
but every year. More water will be put 
on this land than can be put on it at 
present. The crops of cotton and wheat 
on such lands will increase, and those 
crops will enter into competition with 
the Southern States and the Midwestern 
States. 

I am not going to raise this point as 
an objection to the plan from my stand- 
point because, as I have said, I am try- 
ing to consider the national interest. 
But I believe there will be many Mem- 
bers of this body who will not wish to 
bring into competition with the cotton- 
producing States of the South and the 
wheat-producing States of the North- 
west and the trans-Missouri area, addi- 
tional supplies of cotton and wheat. 

If section 6(a) is in the bill, our friends 
from California may find that those of 
us who object to section 6(a) and those 
who will object to the bill itself because 
of increased production of crops already 
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in surplus, may have sufficient strength 
to defeat the bill. 

Therefore, once again I urge the Sen- 
ators from California to think of the 
interests of their State, and not tie 
themselves to the chariot—or to the 
trucks, if I may use a modern analogy— 
of the big landowners. I ask them not 
to come into this Chamber shackled 
with the chains of the Southern Pacific 
Land Co., the Boston Ranch Co., the 
Kern County Land Co., the Standard Oil 
Co., the other oil companies, and other 
large landowners in this area. 

I am not making any threat, because 
that would be unbecoming a Senator, but 
I wish to point out the realities of the 
situation. If our California friends insist 
on holding onto section 6(a), they may 
defeat the whole measure. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DCUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished friend from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. With reference to the 
Senator’s argument respecting the limi- 
tation on cotton and other subsidized 
crops, I am glad the Senator has called 
attention to what may be an ambiguity 
in that section, although what was in- 
tended by the section is subject to inter- 
pretation. I am sure the Senator from 
Georgia, when he offered the amendment 
which was adopted, meant to say that 
the level of price-supported crops in the 
federally serviced area should not in- 
crease by reason of this project being 
brought into existence. 

When we use the words “newly irri- 
gated lands“! 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They represent only 
76,000 acres. 

Mr. ENGLE. That would be true if we 
construed “newly irrigated lands” to 
mean lands on which this water is not 
being placed, but which were otherwise 
irrigated. I think the language is sub- 
ject to the interpretation we intended, 
namely, that the expression “newly irri- 
gated lands” means simply newly irri- 
gated from this project, whether or not 
there was an original or supplemental 
supply of water. 

I am glad to give the assurance that 
if that language is not clear, and if 
what we intend to do is not clear, with 
the help and concurrence of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, we will 
take care of the situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator cannot 
depend upon me to improve that lan- 
guage. 

The point is that, of the 440,000 acres 
in the Federal service area, 400,000 have 
been developed for irrigation and only 
76,000 are not irrigated. 

The Russell amendment merely bars 
the growing of surplus crops on the 
newly irrigated areas, or on the 76,000 
acres. It does not bar production on 
the 440,000 acres. Application of more 
water to the 400,000 acres would in- 
crease the quantity of cotton and wheat, 
and therefore depress the price of cot- 
ton and wheat which the farmers of 
the South and the Midwest would re- 
ceive. It would result in the payment 
of subsidies to the big landowners. 
Some of the landowners in this area 
are already recipients of the biggest 
cotton subsidies in the country. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 


sin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
how this bill—and I am speaking of the 
entire bill—can be in the national inter- 
est at a time when we have a vast over- 
production of farm commodities, when 
our Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry is deeply concerned over the tre- 
mendous wheat surpluses, when we are 
working very hard to develop some way 
of limiting farm production, when our 
present farm program is immensely 
costly to the American taxpayers, and 
when, because of the technological ex- 
plosion of farm production, we have a 
very serious farm income situation. How 
can a Senator such as I, from Wisconsin, 
which is the No. 1 alfalfa-producing 
State in the country, support a bill which, 
as shown in the Recorp of last Thursday, 
on the basis of remarks of the junior 
and senior Senators from California, 
would vastly increase the production of 
alfalfa? 

It seems to me that this is going to be 
in competition with the farmers of my 
State; it is true to some extent in in- 
direct competition, but also in direct 
competition. I would say that for fruit 
farmers throughout the country it would 
have a depressing and adverse effect. 

I believe that a project such as this, 
which costs $290 million in additional 
Federal authorization—am I correct in 
that figure? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have already 
spent in this Central Valley area ap- 
proximately $630 million. Another $230 
million has been authorized and prob- 
ably will be appropriated. 

The pending bill authorizes a further 
$290 million. There is the prospect in 
the offing of $190 million on top of that 
for distribution works, and appropria- 
tions are authorized for those. It looks 
as though the project will call in the 
aggregate for the expenditure of $1,300 
million of Federal money. Therefore 
there is an enormous amount of Federal 
money involved. 

I do not blame the Senator from Wis- 
consin for balking at this proposal. Ial- 
most have had to hold my nose and 
swallow hard to take in and accept such a 
project as this. I did so because I have 
traveled through the valley. It is 
literally one of the wonderlands of this 
Nation, lying, as it does, between the 
coast range and the Sierras. It may well 
be that at some time in the future, with 
a teeming population, we shall need this 
land. The acreage yields will be very 
high. 

Therefore I am ready to waive, with a 
great deal of reluctance, my own per- 
sonal doubt, and probably I am a little 
more ready to waive the immediate in- 
terests of my State and of our farmers 
because we do not produce much wheat 
or alfalfa. Our main crops are soybeans 
and corn. Therefore I do not believe we 
would be injured too much. If we were 
more seriously injured, perhaps I would 
feel impelled to take a different position. 
However, I do not blame the Senator 
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from Wisconsin for opposing the 
measure. 

As the debate proceeds, and the longer 
the Senators from California try to 
protect the large landowners, there will 
be more Senators rising on the floor of 
the Senate to oppose any further appro- 
priation for this valley. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would agree that 
a project of this kind, which might very 
well increase our national bounty and 
the productivity of our soil, would be 
someday in the long-range national 
interest. However, I believe it is a mat- 
ter of timing. It might be in the na- 
tional interest, not in this year, but 
perhaps in 10 or 15 years from now, 
when we might well have a different sit- 
uation, when we might have a shortage. 
There is no foreseeable shortage today. 
There is an enormous overproduction. 
It would seem to me that to ask Sena- 
tors to vote for an authorization of $290 
million of additional Federal funds in 
order to increase the production of food 
in the next few years is something 
which in all good conscience those of us 
who have any regard for economy, and 
who have any concern for the income of 
our farmers, would find extremely hard 
to justify to the people in our States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted that 
the Senator from Wisconsin has taken 
his stand. From the standpoint of his 
State he is completely correct. He raises 
more doubt in my own mind. If he keeps 
up much longer, I shall vote against the 
bill even with section 6(a) eliminated. 
I hope, however, that we can get a 
democratization of the valley. 

The Central Valley, the Imperial 
Valley, and sections of Texas contain 
the last principal refuges of agrarian 
feudalism in this country. 

Mr. ENGLE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE, The point made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin would be valid 
if we were starting de novo to bring in 
new areas of production. In other 
words, California is a great State. It 
has a population of 15 million. There 
will be somebody on this land, and there 
will be some farming going on there 
whether it is irrigated or nonirrigated 
land. As a consequence, there will be 
agricultural production from this land in 
any case. 

At the present time the wells go down 
from 600 to 2,000 feet. Necessarily the 
type of production which can be ob- 
tained from such a service area of some 
500,000 acres is a very limited type. It 
falls into categories which come under 
supports. Whenever water is put on 
land the production tends to move from 
the production of crops which are sup- 
ported into other crops. Let us take 
cotton, for example. We expect cotton 
production to decrease. We expect 
wheat production to decrease. They 
constitute two big problems with refer- 
ence to subsidized agriculture. Two big 
problems, in agriculture, as we all know, 
are in the field of wheat and cotton. We 
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expect the production of those commod- 
ities to decrease. 

As a consequence, it is not a matter of 
dealing with what we might do de novo. 
The areas are there. By putting water 
on the land we can get a smaller owner- 
ship, as the Senator from Illinois wants. 
History has shown that every time water 
is put on land acreages owned by the in- 
dividual grow smaller. In addition, pro- 
duction goes into row crops, and various 
other type of production, instead of cot- 
ton and wheat. 

There is no production of corn, pea- 
nuts, or tobacco in those areas. Those 
three crops are a few of the main staples. 

It is true that under the projected 
crop program in this area, alfalfa pro- 
duction would increase. However, Cali- 
fornia is having a hard time taking care 
of its own production in the field of al- 
falfa and all sorts of legumes. 

The tendency at the present time is to 
enable American agriculture to pivot into 
areas which are not subsidized by the 
Federal Treasury, and to withdraw from 
the production of corn and cotton and 
peanuts and tobacco and wheat, and 
into areas of agriculture where high sub- 
sidies are not provided. That is what 
this kind of project will do. I realize 
that the Senator from Wisconsin has 
been attending hearings dealing with the 
wheat problem, and I know that some of 
our other colleagues have also. 

The purpose is to reduce the produc- 
tion of subsidized crops. For instance, 
in this area there are some 162,400 acres 
in grains of one type or another, and, in 
addition to that, other types of forage 
crops are in production there. The way 
to reduce that production is to get the 
land irrigated and in that way make it 
possible to grow row crops. In that way 
it would be possible to support the local 
population through the production of 
such crops, and get away from the sub- 
sidized crops. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield at this 
point so that I may reply to the Sena- 
tor from California? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe the Sena- 
tor from California makes the very best 
of a difficult case. What Iam concerned 
about is the effect the proposed type of 
irrigation will have on commodities 
which are not basic commodities, Of 
course, I am concerned with dairy prod- 
ucts also, because there is a clear con- 
nection between the production of alfalfa 
and the production of milk. 

I am also concerned with the produc- 
tion of vegetables. Wisconsin is the No. 
1 State with regard to the production of 
some vegetables. I am also concerned 
with fruit, because we are getting into 
a situation where we will have to change 
our basic farm program, and to the point 
where many competent agricultural 
economists believe that we should either 
support no farm commodities or all of 
them. 

If we are to have a vast expansion of 
the production of a number of farm com- 
modities which are now not supported, 
we might very well come into the posi- 
tion where the production will be such 
that prices will drop sharply, and where 
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there will be an understandable demand 
for the reduction of the production of 
such commodities. 

Therefore, any proposal that we should 
take $290 million out of the Federal 
Treasury in order to increase farm pro- 
duction is one for which it is extremely 
hard for any Senator to vote, even though 
the production is not of those crops which 
now happen to be basie crops and on 
which production is limited. 

Mr. ENGLE. I would not want the 
Senator to think that we are proposing 
to increase production. What we are 
expecting is a change in the nature of 
the production. The land will not stay 
idle. It cannot stay idle. The owners 
of the land are going to produce crops. 
The thing to do is to get the land into 
the kind of production that is least 
likely to be subsidized by the Federal 
Government. We are moving in that 
direction with this kind of project. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it the Senator's 
view that the increase in the irrigation 
of the land, either of the presently irri- 
gated acres or the acres which are now 
irrigated every other year, will not in- 
crease the production of farm commodi- 
ties? 

Mr. ENGLE. I believe it will create 
a greater income for the area. It would 
have to do so, in order to pay for the 
project. But I think that in terms of 
subsidized crops, it will, for all practical 
purposes, move such crops out of that 
area—that is, subsidized crops as we 
know them today. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But because there 
is land substitution, and as the produc- 
tion of melons and other fruits and 
vegetables becomes more intense, and 
the price drops, it seems to me there 
will be a substitution of land for such 
production, and the land use to pro- 
duce those commodities will be trans- 
ferred into the production of other com- 
modities which are in surplus. 

The whole farm problem is so inter- 
twined and so interdependent that it 
seems to me that if production is greatly 
expanded in any field, it will have serious 
and substantial consequences and effects 
in other fields. 

Mr. ENGLE. California is having a 
very difficult time in retaining enough 
land on which to grow sufficient food 
to provide for the people who live im- 
mediately adjacent to the farm area. 
Orchards have been pulled out by the 
hundreds of acres in Southern California 
to make way for the building of houses. 
The same thing has happened in the 
Santa Clara Valley. Beautiful prune 
orchards have been pulled out, and the 
land subdivided for building purposes. 
So far as the production of those crops 
is concerned, California is actually run- 
ning out of land. 

That is why I was particularly willing 
to have the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] offer his amendment, which 
provides that there cannot be any in- 
crease in the production of the basic 
crops. Otherwise, this kind of project 
does not make sense. That is the way we 
intend it. 

Mr. CARROLL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield, so that 
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I may propound a question to the Sen- 
ator from California? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. CARROLL. How long will it take 
to build this project? 

Mr. ENGLE. I assume about 5 years. 

Mr. CARROLL. What has been the 
increase in population in California 
within the past year or 2 years? 

Mr. ENGLE. California has been 
gaining population at the rate of almost 
one congressional seat a year. After 
the next apportionment, there will be 
seven new seats. So the population in- 
crease is on the order of 500,000 a year. 

Mr. CARROLL. Has there been any 
estimate of the population increase for 
California in the next 5 years? 

Mr. ENGLE, I assume it will be on 
the order of 2,500,000. The present pop- 
ulation is somewhat in excess of 15 mil- 
lion, according to the best estimate. 

Mr, CARROLL. I apologize for inter- 
rupting. I was not in the committee 
when this project came before it. I 
was not a member of the subcommittee. 

Is the water to be only for irrigated 
lands, or is it contemplated that the 
water will be used for the vast popula- 
tion coming into California? Will it be 
for domestic or metropolitan use? 

Mr. ENGLE. There is not a large 
amount of this water which will be used 
for municipal and domestic purposes. 
The major purpose of the Federal part 
of the project is to take care of what I 
explained to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmire]: transferring this 
land from the production of cotton and 
wheat, primarily, into the production of 
row crops—vegetables, melons, and the 
like—which supply the local population. 

Mr. CARROLL. It seems to me that 
it will be a joint project. 

Mr.ENGLE. Yes. The State project, 
incidentally, which is to supplement this 
project, is almost entirely for municipal 
and domestic use. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Colorado for putting his 
finger on the decisive factor, that this 
is a joint project. It is exclusively Fed- 
eral to begin with; and then it will have 
joint use facilities in the later develop- 
ments. 

This is the issue: If section 6(a) is 
eliminated, then on the second area 
which is brought under cultivation, in 
default of State action there will be no 
acreage limitation. The Federal pro- 
tection will be swept aside, and the big 
landowners can go rolling through. The 
California Legislature will be the only 
group which can stop them. 

Should we abandon Federal protection 
with the hope that the California Leg- 
islature will later act, particularly in 
view of the fact that the Senate of the 
California Legislature is grossly gerry- 
mandered? 

I understand that the Senators from 
California winced last week when I men- 
tioned the control which Mr. Arthur 
Samish exercised over the legislature in 
the past, I may say that while there has 
been a big improvement in California in 
the election of more democratic, liberal, 
and progressive State legislators, in view 
of the past record we are not justified in 
depending upon the frail reed of State 
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action. What is likely to happen is that 
there will be no defense, and the big land- 
owners will now take over. 

If the large landowners take over in 
the second area, they will make it very 
difficult for the 160-acre limitation to be 
applied in the so-called Federal area, be- 
cause the Federal area will be enclosed 
by a State area in which there are no 
limitations. It will be very difficult to 
maintain democracy inside the so-called 
Federal area when it is surrounded by 
feudalism in the exterior area. This 
point was well developed by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oregon [ Mr. 
Neveercer! in opening the debate on this 
subject last week. 

But I also call attention to the fact, 
which is illustrated on the first map in 
the rear of the Chamber, that Southern 
Pacific Land Co., in its holdings in the 
area designated as Federal, has a 
checkerboard pattern. The usual prac- 
tice was followed in the granting of 
these lands, namely, that 640 acres was 
granted to them in alternate sections, 
east and west, and then north and 
south, surrounding the one area which 
was not given to them. So if we look 
at the map, we find checkerboards in 
which the white areas, not owned by the 
Southern Pacific Land Co., are almost 
completely enclosed by red areas, which 
are owned by the Southern Pacific Land 
Co. 

The Southern Pacific Land Co, has 
explicitly said it does not intend to sell 
its land. It has made that fact clear, 
again, again, and again. The details 
of their statements have been placed in 
the Recor several times. 

The continued control of the South- 
ern Pacific Land Co., the Boston 
Ranch Co., and other companies within 
the Federal service area, will be rein- 
forced if they are surrounded by areas 
in which the 160-acre limitation does 
not apply. 

So, as a practical matter there is every 
likelihood that the big landowners 
within the so-called Federal area may 
be able to hold out and defeat the at- 
tempts to enforce the 160-acre limita- 
tion for their land, just as they have 
done on Pine Flats, where they have 
thus far forced the hand of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and compelled him 
to give them the water without their 
subscribing to the acreage limitation. 

In this connection, I call attention 
to the testimony of J. E. O’Neill before 
the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and printed in the hear- 
ings from pages 88 to 96. Mr. O’Neill 
is president of Westlands Water Dis- 
trict, and he testified to practically what 
I have stated. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] asked him the question: 

If you took that 65,000 acres out—left it 
out entirely—would that change the feasi- 
bility? 

I do not know how it could be done, but 
would that change the feasibility of the 
project somewhat? 

Mr. O'NrrL. Well, I don't know how it 
could be done, especially on the distribution 
system. Because they have alternate sec- 
tions within our district. 

Senator ANDERSON, Checkerboarded? 

Mr, O'NEILL, Checkerboard; yes. And they 
make it very difficult and very expensive to 
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the other lands to bypass Southern Pacific 
lands. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from Illi- 
nois understands, does he not, that un- 
der Federal reclamation law, when a 
project such as this one is authorized by 
Congress, the Secretary of the Interior 
is required in advance of construction to 
enter into contracts with the landown- 
ers—the farmers—in the area, so that 
there will be no question about the engi- 
neering and economic feasibility of the 
project? The Senator is aware of that 
requirement of the law, is he not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the theory. 
But in practice, as the Senator from 
California well knows, in connection 
with the Pine Flats projects, local inter- 
ests demand that not merely the reten- 
tion dams, but also the distribution sys- 
tem be constructed first. Then later 
they say, “We will decide whether or not 
we want to take the water under the 
terms of Federal law.” 

In the case of Pine Flats—and Isa- 
bella Dam also, I believe—the big land- 
owners said, “We do not want the 
water on those terms.” But there the 
distribution system was; and, as things 
wound up, the big landowners are get- 
ting the water, but they have not split 
up the land holdings. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, if my 
friend were testifying in a court of law, 
that answer would be stricken as not re- 
sponsive. I asked him whether he was 
acquainted with the fact that in ad- 
vance of construction, the Secretary of 
the Interior is required to enter into 
contracts with the landowners of the 
district, to determine the feasibility of 
the project. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But he did not get 
such contracts with the Pine Flats 
owners. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Was it built under the 
Federal reclamation law? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Federal recla- 
mation law applied to the lands irri- 
gated by that project. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Again my friend is not 
responsive, Mr. President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does Senator mean 
that I do not answer in the way he 
wants me to answer? 

Mr. KUCHEL. No, Mr. President; my 
friend, the Senator from Illinois, is un- 
acquainted with the history of my 
State’s irrigation projects. When he 
refers to Pine Flats, let me tell him that 
Pine Flats had nothing to do with the 
reclamation laws of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that I 
should like to have a chance to insert in 
the Recorp at a later point an opinion 
from the Attorney General which holds 
precisely to the contrary of the state- 
ment the Senator from California has 
just made. He has held that reclama- 
tion law does apply. I ask unanimous 
consent that that may be done, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
no objection at all. In fact, I hope the 
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Senator from Illinois will do so, be- 
cause I am acquainted with, and I have 
read, the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. I merely wish to say to my able 
friend, the Senator from Illinois, that 
there is no relationship, in my opinion, 
between the problem the Senator from 
Illinois is discussing and the Pine Flats 
project. That is my opinion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 2, 1959. 
Hon. Paul. H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Douctas: In view of your in- 
terest in these matters, I am enclosing a 
copy of an opinion of the Attorney General 
of the United States dealing with the ad- 
ministration of the Flood Control Act of 
1944 (58 Stat. 887), particularly as it relates 
to Pine Flat Reservoir, Kings River project, 
and to Isabella Reservoir, Kern River project, 
California. 

As you will note in the opinion, it was 
rendered in response to a request by Secre- 
tary Seaton and an expression of interest 
on the part of the Department of the Army. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER F. BENNETT, 
Under Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., December 15, 1958. 

The Honorable THE SECRETARY OF THE INTE- 
RIOR. 

My Dear Ma. Secretary: This is in response 
to your request for my opinion with respect 
to a question arising in the administration 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 
887), particularly as it relates to the Isabella 
and Pine Flat Reservoir projects constructed 
pursuant to section 10 of the act (58 Stat. 
891-892, 901). The Department of the Army 
has also expressed its interest in the question. 

I am advised that the Isabella Reservoir 
project is a multiple-purpose dam and reser- 
voir for flood control, irrigation and related 
purposes located on the Kern River northeast 
of the city of Bakersfield in California. The 
Pine Flat Reservoir project is a similar mul- 
tiple-purpose dam and reservoir constructed 
in California on the Kings River east of the 
city of Fresno, It appears that all the neces- 
sary diversion works, canals and ditches for 
irrigation were constructed by the land- 
owners in each vicinity prior to the construc- 
tion of either the Isabella or Pine Flat proj- 
ect. However, in each case space in the dam 
not immediately required for flood control 
purposes can be used for the conservation 
storage of water. Water so stored can be 
released for irrigation purposes merely by 
opening the outlet valves of thedam. While 
no facilities in addition to those presently 
constructed are needed to serye the purposes 
of irrigation, the reservoirs and dams store 
waters so that they can be released when 
needed rather than being dissipated by natu- 
ral flow down the channels. Therefore in 
each case the project substantially improves 
the irrigation water supply. 

Section 10 adopts and authorizes to be 
prosecuted under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War and supervision of the Chief 
of Engineers” specified “works of improve- 
ment for the benefit of navigation and the 
control of destructive floodwaters and other 
purposes.” The works specified include the 
Isabella and Pine Flat projects. Section 8 
of the act (58 Stat. 891, 43 U.S.C. 390) pro- 
vides, subject to conditions contained there- 
in, that when any such works may be utilized 
for irrigation purposes, “the Secretary of the 
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Interior is authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain, under the provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws (act of June 17, 
1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), such ad- 
ditional works in connection therewith as 
he may deem necessary for irrigation pur- 
poses.” The section also provides that dams 
and reservoirs operated under the direction 
of the Secretary of War may be utilized for 
irrigation purposes only in conformity with 
its provisions. 

The question originally presented was 
whether the Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Interior is responsible for 
contracting with respect to the disposition 
of irrigation benefits from dams and- reser- 
voirs constructed under the authority of sec- 
tion 10 where such benefits may be supplied 
without the construction of additional irri- 
gation works. However, discussion with 
representatives of the Department of the 
Army and the Department of the Interior has 
disclosed that that question is of only inci- 
dental interest. The question of primary 
concern does not relate to which officer has 
the duty to contract on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment in the circumstances, but rather 
whether the reclamation laws apply to any 
contract for the disposition of irrigation ben- 
efits which may be negotiated, irrespective 
of which officer has that duty. This opinion 
therefore treats only with that question. 
The question of contracting responsibility 
is discussed merely to the extent that it 
bears upon the applicability of the recla- 
mation laws. 

I conclude that even though no additional 
works need be constructed to make irriga- 
tion benefits available from the projects in 
question, the Flood Control Act of 1944 re- 
quires that the reclamation laws apply to 
any contract for the disposition of irrigation 
benefits made available from the Isabella and 
Pine Flat projects. In connection with this 
conclusion it should be noted that irrigation 
use is subject to regulation for flood control. 
In addition, under the reclamation laws 
rights to the use or distribution of water 
vested under State laws are not affected. 

1. The provisions of the act: The question 
here involved turns upon sections 8 and 10 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944. Section 8 
provides: 

“Sec. 8. Hereafter, whenever the Secretary 
of War: determines, upon recommendation 
by the Secretary of the Interior that any 
dam and reservoir project operated under the 
direction of the Secretary of War may be 
utilized for irrigation purposes, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain, under the provisions 
of the Federal reclamation laws (act of June 
17, 1902, 32 Stat. 368, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto), such 
additional works in connection therewith as 
he may deem necessary for irrigation pur- 
poses. Such irrigation works may be under- 
taken only after a report and findings there- 
on have been made by the Secretary of the 
Interior as provided in said Federal reclama- 
tion laws and after subsequent specific au- 
thorization of the Congress by an authoriza- 
tion act; and, within the limits of the water 
users’ repayment ability such report may be 
predicated on the allocation to irrigation of 
an appropriate portion of the cost of struc- 
tures and facilities used for irrigation and 
other purposes. Dams and reservoirs oper- 
ated under the direction of the Secretary of 
War may be utilized hereafter for irrigation 
purposes only in conformity with the pro- 


Sec. 3 of the Reclamation Act of 1902 
(32 Stat. 390; 43 U.S.C, 383). See United 
States v. Gerlach Live Stock Co., 339 U.S. 725. 

The title of the Secretary of War was 
changed to Secretary of the Army by sec. 
205(a) of the National Security Act of 1947 
(61 Stat. 495, 501; 5 U.S.C, 181-1 (a)). 
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visions of this section, but the foregoing 
requirement shall not prejudice lawful uses 
now existing: Provided, That this section 
shall not apply to any dams or reservoir here- 
tofore constructed in whole or in part by 
the Army Engineers, which provides con- 
servation storage of water for irrigation 
purposes.” 

Standing alone, the first two sentences of 
the section relate only to such additional 
works in connection therewith as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may deem necessary for 
irrigation purposes. Any impact which sec- 
tion 8 may have upon the question here con- 
sidered must, therefore, turn upon the mean- 
ing of the first clause of the third sentence 
to the effect that ‘dams and reservoirs oper- 
ated under the direction of the Secretary of 
War may be utilized hereafter for irrigation 
purposes only in conformity with the provi- 
sions of this section.” 

It has been urged that this provision is 
limited by the conditions of the first two 
sentences to situations in which additional 
works are required. If so, section 8 would 
not necessarily require that the reclamation 
laws apply to situations such as the instant 
ones in which no additional works are re- 
quired for irrigation purposes. 

In addition, it may be contended that sec- 
tion 10 of the act implies that the reclama- 
tion laws are not intended to apply to the 
Pine Plat and Isabella projects. Section 10 
provides: 

“Sec. 10. That the following works of im- 
provement for the benefit of navigation and 
the control of destructive flood waters and 
other purposes are hereby adopted and au- 
thorized in the interest of the national se- 
curity and with a view toward providing an 
adequate reservoir of useful and worthy 
public works for the postwar construction 
program, to be prosecuted under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War and supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers in accordance with 
the plans in the respective reports herein- 
after designated and subject to the condi- 
tions set forth therein.” 

The language of section 10 authorizing 
construction of the Isabella project is as 
follows: 

“The project for the Isabella Reservoir on 
the Kern River for flood control and other 
purposes in the San Joaquin Valley, Calif., 
is hereby authorized substantially in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Chief 
of Engineers in his report dated January 26, 
1944, contained in House Document No. 513, 
78th Congress, second session, at an esti- 
mated cost of $6,800,000." 

The report of the Chief of Engineers re- 
ferred to in the section does not indicate 
whether the reclamation laws were intended 
to be applicable to the Isabella project. 
Rather, he appeared to recommend that the 
whole question be deferred pending further 
studies. His report stated: 

“The exact manner of use of the storage for 
irrigation purposes will be influenced by fu- 
ture developments in the area and must take 
cognizance of existing and future water 
rights established by State law and of the 
desires of the local interests owning such 
rights. Continuing studies by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, this Department, and the 
local organizations will establish the best 
plan of operation and appropriate cost allo- 
cations. Under these conditions it is con- 
sidered appropriate that provision be made 
for the construction of the reservoir with 
Federal funds, and that after completion and 
when use thereof is made conservation in- 
terests be required to pay the United States 
for the beneficial use of the conservation ca- 
pacity, either in lump sum or annual in- 
stallments”. (H. Doc. No. 513, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 6). 

The Chief of Engineers further stated: 

“Authority to construct should be under- 
stood to include authority to make modifi- 
cations of the plans, to construct the reser- 
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voir at Federal cost, and to make arrange- 
ments for payment by the State or other 
responsibile agency to the United States for 
the conservation storage when used” (Ibid. 
pp. 6-7). 

In its report on H.R. 4485, which was en- 
acted as the Flood Control Act of 1944, House 
Committee on Flood Control stated with re- 
spect to the Isabella, or Kern River, project 
that it believes that the interests of the 
Bureau of Reclamation are fully safeguarded 
by the cooperative procedures recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers in his report, 
which recommendations attain the force of 
law through adoption of the report in the 
bill” (H. Rept. No. 1309, 78th Cong., 2d sess., 
pp. 40-41). 

The Pine Filet Reservoir project was au- 
thorized by the following language of sec- 
tion 10: 

“The project for flood control and other 
purposes for the Kings River and Tulare 
Lake Basin, Calif., is hereby authorized sub- 
stantially in accordance with the plans con- 
tained in House Document No, 630, 76th 
Congress, 3d session, with such modifications 
thereof as in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers may be 
advisable at an estimated cost of $19,700,000: 
Provided, That the conditions of local coop- 
eration specified in said document shall not 
apply: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of War shall make arrangements for pay- 
ments to the United States by the State or 
other responsible agency, either in lump sum 
or annual installments, for conservation stor- 
age when used: Provided further, That the 
division of costs between flood control, and 
irrigation and other water uses shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary of War on the basis 
of continuing studies by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, the War Department, and the local 
organizations.” 

The Chief of Engineers made a somewhat 
more specific recommendation as to the prin- 
ciples to guide the disposition of irrigation 
benefits from the Pine Flat project than he 
had made with respect to the Isabella proj- 
ect. He stated: 

“Since the flood-control and water-conser- 
vation benefits, estimated to accrue to the 
project, are substantialy equal, I am of the 
opinion that the first cost of the reservoir 
should be charged one-half to flood control 
and one-half to water conservation. Under 
reclamation law the $9,750,000 chargeable to 
water users would be repaid in 40 equal an- 
nual payments without interest, or at the 
rate of $243,750 annually. This sum would 
carry the fixed charges, with interest rate of 
3.5 percent and amortization in 40 years on 
$5,210,000. Iconsider that this sum would be 
a fair charge to local interests for the con- 
servation features of this multiple-purpose 
project * * (H. Doc. No. 630, 76th Cong., 
3d sess., pp. 4-5). 

This recommendation is apparently what 
was referred to in the proviso to the authori- 
zation of the project as “the conditions of 
local cooperation specified in” the Chief of 
Engineers report which “shall not apply.” 
Instead, the second proviso directs “that the 
Secretary of War shall make arrangements for 
payment to the United States by the State or 
other responsible agency either in lump sum 
or annual installments, for conservation stor- 
age when used.” 

In view of the foregoing, it may be seen 
that section 10 expressly provides that the 
Secretary of War shall make arrangements 
for payment for conservation storage with 
respect to the Pine Flat project and appears 
to adopt the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers with respect to the Isabella 
project that authority to construct should 
include authority to make arrangements for 
payment for conservation storage. In ad- 
dition, in the case of Pine Flat the section 
appears to reject a formula for repayment 
which the Chief of Engineers considered to 
be derived from “reclamation law.” In the 
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ease of Isabella the grant of authority to 
the Secretary of War contemplates that it 
will be exercised in the light of future 
studies, but not necessarily in accordance 
with the reclamation laws. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that 
the contention that the reclamation laws 
were not intended to apply to the Isabella 
and Pine Flat projects rests upon two 
bases: First, that section 8 does not apply 
to projects which do not require additional 
works in order to make irrigation benefits 
available; and, second, that the implica- 
tion of section 10 is that the reclamation 
laws were not intended to apply to the two 
projects. 

However, the interpretation of section 8 
suggested above is subject to serlous objec- 
tion. Since the first two sentences of the 
section already deal with projects which 
require additional works for irrigation use, 
the view that the whole section applies only 
to such projects would make the third sen- 
tence redundant. It may, rather, be con- 
tended persuasively that the reference to 
“conformity with the provisions of this sec- 
tion” is intended to bring into play the basic 
provision of the first sentence, i.e., that the 
irrigation aspects of any dam and reservoir 
otherwise operated under the direction of 
the Secretary of War shall be “under the 
provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws * . On balance I would be in- 
clined to accept this interpretation. How- 
ever, any doubt as to the meaning of sec- 
tion 8 and its inter-relationship with sec- 
tion 10 may, I believe, be resolved by ref- 
erence to the legislative history (United 
States v. Local 807 (315 U.S. 521, 528); Dis- 
trict of Columbia v. Murphy (314 U.S. 441)). 
It also seems appropriate to test any impli- 
cation which may be drawn from section 10 
in the light of that history. 

2. The legislative history: Beginning in 
1939 there were substantial disputes relating 
to the projected dams and reservoirs on the 
Kern and Kings Rivers.’ Those disputes 
centered upon the interrelated questions 
whether these were essentially flood control 
or irrigation projects, whether the Bureau 
of Reclamation or the Corps of Engineers 
should construct them, and which agency 
should administer the reclamation benefits 
which the projects might provide. The dis- 
puted questions also related to the condi- 
tions of local cooperation and the applica- 
bility of the reclamation laws, particularly 
the “160-acre"* and “antispeculative’’® pro- 
visions. 


3 See, e.g., hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, 77th Cong. Ist 
sess., On H.R, 4911. 

*Sec. 5 of the Reclamation Act of 1902 
(32 Stat. 389, 43 U.S.C. 431) provides in part 
that “No right to the use of water for land 
in private ownership shall be sold for a tract 
exceeding 160 acres to any 1 landowner, and 
no such sale shall be made to any land- 
owner unless he be an actual bona fide resi- 
dent on such land, or occupant thereof re- 
siding in the neighborhood of said land, and 
no such right shall permanently attach 
until all payments therefor are made.” 

5 Section 46 of the Omnibus Adjustment 
Act of 1926 (44 Stat. 649, 43 U.S.C. 423e) 
provides in part that contracts made by the 
Secretary of the Interior with irrigation dis- 
tricts “ * shall further provide that all 
irrigable land held in private ownership by 
any one owner in excess of 160 irrigable acres 
shall be appraised in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the sales prices thereof fixed by the Secre- 

on the basis of its actual bona fide 
value at the date of appraisal without refer- 
ence to the proposed construction of the 
irrigation works; and that no such excess 
lands so held shall receive water from any 
project or division if the owners thereof shall 
refuse to execute valid recordable contracts 
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The issues came to a head in connection 
with three bills which were considered in the 
course of the 78th Congress. These were 
H.R. 4679, the Department of Interior Ap- 
propriation Act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945 (act of June 28, 1944; 58 Stat. 
463), H.R. 3961, the rivers and harbors bill, 
and H.R, 4485 which was ultimately en- 
acted as the Flood Control Act of 1944. 

In connection with the Department of 
Interior appropriation bill, the House Ap- 
propriations Committee refused to approve 
a request for the sum of $1 million for pre- 
liminary work on the construction of the 
Kings River (Isabella) project. It referred 
to information presented to it by represent- 
atives from the area and called attention 
to the fact that the House Committee on 
Flood Control was considering the project 
as a flood control project (H. Rept. No. 1395, 
78th Cong., 2d sess., p. 14). The Senate 
committee recommended restoration of the 
item because of objections to the repayment 
provisions recommended by the Chief of En- 
gineers in House Document No. 630, 76th 
Congress, 3d session, discussed above, and be- 
cause the committee believed that section 
46 of the Omnibus Adjustment Act of 1926 
would not apply to the project if it were 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers (S. 
Rept. No. 899, 78th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 3-4). 
The item was again struck in conference (H. 
Rept. No. 1678, 78th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 1, 
14) and the bill was enacted without that 
provision. This, however, was obviously 
merely a preliminary skirmish which was 
resolved in the light of the fact that the 
issue was being considered in other contexts. 

In connection with consideration of H.R. 
3961, the rivers and harbors bill, the House 
adopted a section 4 which would have made 
the excess-land provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws inapplicable to lands 
which will receive a water supply from the 
Central Valley project, California (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 90, pt. 2, p. 2765; pt. 3, 
pp. 2921-2924). The Senate committee rec- 
ommended elimination of section 4 as it 
passed the House and proposed the insertion 
instead of a provision somewhat similar to 
section 8 of the Flood Control Act as it was 
ultimately adopted (S. Rept. No. 903, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess, pp. 4-5; CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 90, pt. 7, p. 8676). However it 
differed from section 8 in that it expressly 
made the reclamation laws applicable to the 
irrigation uses of works constructed by the 
Army pursuant to the bill and did not re- 
quire, as does section 8, specific authorization 
by the Congress for the construction of addi- 
tional irrigation works. During the Senate 
discussion, Senator Overton, chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce responsible for both the flood con- 
trol and rivers and harbors bills, offered an 
amendment to section 4 of the latter bill to 
make it identical with section 8 of the flood 
control bill, indicating that the purpose of 
the change was to require specific congres- 
sional authorization for the construction of 
additional irrigation works (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 90, pt. 7, pp. 8674-8675). He 
stated that the amendment met with the 
approval of the Department of the Interior 
(ibid., 8675). 

The third sentence of the Overton amend- 
ment was further amended on the floor of 
the Senate so as to make it read “in con- 
formity with the Federal reclamation laws 
and the provisions of this section,” thus, in 
substance, reinstituting the language of the 
original Senate committee amendment, 
Senator Hatch who offered the floor 
amendment stated “It merely emphasizes 
the first line, but it makes no change.” 
Senator Overton stated, “it is wholly un- 


for the sale of such lands under terms and 
conditions satisf: to the Secretary of 
the Interior and at prices not to exceed those 
fixed by the Secretary of the Interior.” 
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necessary, but there is no objection to it” 
(ibid., 8875). As so amended the bill passed 
the Senate (ibid., 9247, 9252). 

However, the conference report recom- 
mended inclusion of both the Senate and 
House versions of section 4 (H. Rept. 2070, 
78th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 1, 7). Because of 
Senate opposition to the House amendment 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 90, pt. 7, pp. 
9493-9500), the rivers and harbors bill failed 
of passage d that session of Congress. 
Early in 1945 the 79th Congress enacted a 
rivers and harbors bill (act of Mar. 2, 
1945, 59 Stat. 10) similar to H.R. 3961, but 
eliminating several items including the con- 
troversial section 4. (See S. Rept. No. 63, 
79th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 1-2; H. Rept. No. 63, 
79th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 1-2; CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 91, pt. 1, pp. 531-532, 1335, 1337.) 

At the outset of any discussion of the legis- 
lative history of the Flood Control Act of 
1944, it must be recognized that both the 
President and the Secretary of the Interior 
wished the Isabella and Pine Flat projects to 
be constructed by the Reclamation Bureau 
and operated under the reclamation laws.“ 
It is similarly clear that as enacted the Flood 
Control Act vested construction authority in 
the Corps of Engineers and to that extent 
failed to adopt the recommendations of the 
President and the Secretary of the Interior, 
This conclusion does not, however, dispose 
of the question whether the act intended the 
reclamation laws to apply to the irrigation 
aspects of the projects, as to which the his- 
tory of section 8 and the various forms which 
it took is enlightening. 

As introduced and as originally recom- 
mended by the House Committee on Flood 
Control, section 6 (which was later enacted 
as section 8) of H.R. 4485 provided: 

“Hereafter, whenever in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of En- 
gineers any dam and reservoir project oper- 
ated under the direction of the Secretary of 
War can be consistently used for reclamation 
of arid lands, it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to prescribe regula- 
tions for the use of the storage available for 
such purpose, and the operation of any such 
Project shall be in accordance with such 
regulations. Such rates, as the Secretary of 
the Interlor may deem reasonable, shall be 
charged for the use of said stored water; 
the moneys received to be deposited into the 
Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts.” 

Describing this provision the House com- 
mittee stated: 

“The construction of multiple-purpose 
reservoirs is in the public interest. Sound 
public policy requires not only that flood- 
control storage be under the supervision of 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of En- 
gineers but also that storage for the recla- 
mation of arid lands be under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior. 

“The committee recognizes that good ad- 
ministration demands that projects be built 
by the agency having the dominant interest 
with suitable provisions for safeguarding the 
interests of other agencies. Accordingly, the 
bill provides that whenever in the opinion 
of the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers any dam and reservoir project 
operated under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War can be consistently used for 


» See Letters from President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to Hon. William M. Whittington, 
chairman, House Committee on Flood Con- 
trol, dated May 5, 1941, and February 7, 
1944. Hearings before the Committee on 
Flood Control, House of Representatives, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess, on H.R. 4485, pp. 615-617. 
See also letter from Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes to Senator Josiah W. Bailey, chairman, 
Senate Committee on Commerce. Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 78th Cong., 2d sess., 
on H.R. 4485, pp. 310-314, 
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reclamation of arid lands, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Interior to prescribe 
regulations for the use of the storage avail- 
able for such purposes, and the operation of 
any such project shall be in accordance with 
such regulation. Such amounts as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may deem reasonable 
shall be charged for the use of such stored 
water; the moneys received to be deposited 
into the Treasury to the credit of miscel- 
laneous receipts” (H. Rept. No. 1309, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess., p. 8). 

Thus at this point in the legislative devel- 
opment of the bill, section 10 provided that 
the Secretary of War would make arrange- 
ments for the payment of conservation stor- 
age of water with respect to the Isabella and 
Pine Flat projects and section 6, as recom- 
mended by the committee, would merely 
have authorized the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to prescribe regulations for such use of 
the stored water. The Secretary of War was 
to be guided in the exercise of his authority 
by the regulations issued by the Secretary 
of the Interior. However, the bill was silent 
as to whether those regulations were to con- 
stitute an application of the reclamation 
laws, were to be issued without regard to 
those laws, or whether their applicability 
was to be left to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior’s discretion. 

The further history of the bill on the floor 
of the House of Representatives throws light 
on these questions. Chairman Whittington 
proposed three amendments which were 
adopted by the House and which empha- 
sized the applicability of the reclamation 
laws (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 90, pt. 3, p. 
4204). The first amendment was to replace 
the phrase “stored water” in section 6 with 
the word “storage.” Mr. Whittington’s 
explanation of the amendment was as 
follows: 

“The section under consideration provides 
that where there is water for reclamation of 
arid lands in any reservoir and provision 
therefor that the distribution of the water 
shall be by the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Director of Reclamation will handle the dis- 
tribution; there was a criticism that this 
language, which is substantially the reclama- 
tion law, undertook to change existing law 
and required the beneficiaries of reclama- 
tion to pay for water. This language in 
here is the language of the Reclamation Act 
and they pay only for storage.” 

The second amendment was to insert the 
words “Under existing reclamation law” after 
the authority conferred upon the Secretary 
of the Interior by section 6 to prescribe regu- 
lations for the use of storage. He explained 
this amendment as follows: 

“It was asserted that where provision was 
made in a reservoir where there was water 
for reclamation that the Commissioner of 
Reclamation should have the power to pre- 
scribe regulations ad libitum without regard 
to existing law. This is merely a perfecting 
amendment. This amendment provides that 
these regulations shall be under existing 
reclamation law. It is a perfecting amend- 
ment.” 

Finally, Mr. Whittington proposed a pro- 
viso similar to that which was ultimately 
enacted as part of section 8 to the effect 
“That this section shall not apply to any 
dam or reservoir heretofore constructed 
which supplements any existing locally op- 
erated irrigation district.” This amendment 
was explained as follows: 

“At one or two reservoirs at least provision 
is made for the water for lands that are not 
presently under the Director of Reclamation 
in districts where the local interests have 
constructed their own canals and their own 
distribution system. The purpose of this 
amendment is to limit the provisions of this 
act so that they shall not apply to districts 
with canals and distribution facilities that 
have already been paid for and constructed 
by local interests.” 
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While Mr. Whittington did not emphasize 
the limitation, it is significant that the pro- 
viso was limited to dams or reservoirs “here- 
tofore constructed,” since the Isabella and 
Pine Flat projects were at this time merely 
proposals. 

The changes made in section 6 as it passed 
the House provided strong support for the 
view that the reclamation laws were intended 
to apply to the irrigation uses of any proj- 
ect authorized by the Flood Control Act, 
and the Secretary of the Interior took that 
position in his letter of June 2, 1944, to 
Senator Balley. He stated: 

“I regard section 6 of the bill as intended 
to provide for the application of the Federal 
reclamation laws to projects having irriga- 
tion possibilities. * * However, the pro- 
visions of this section are not entirely apt in 
their relation to the various technical fea- 
tures of the Federal reclamation laws. For 
this reason, I would much prefer to have the 
section read substantially in accord with the 
following proposed amendment.“ 7 

He thereupon proposed a substitute sec- 
tion, the first and third sentences of which 
were substantially similar to section 8 as 
it was ultimately enacted. It differed from 
that section primarily in that the second sen- 
tence did not require specific congression- 
al authorization for the construction by the 
Secretary of the Interior of additional irri- 
gation works. The Senate committee there- 
after recommended that section 6, now to 
be numbered section 8 because of other Sen- 
ate committee amendments, be amended 
substantially as proposed by the Secretary 
of the Interior. However, the committee in- 
serted in the second sentence the require- 
ment of subsequent congressional authori- 
zation for any additional works constructed 
by the Secretary and incorporated a proviso 
similar to that proposed by Congressman 
Whittington relating to works “heretofore 
constructed.” The committee stated: 

“During the hearings and also by letter 
the Secretary of the Interior expressed to the 
committee his views with regard to the utili- 
zation of multiple purpose projects under the 
control of the War Department where irri- 
gation may be involved and he expressed the 
view that the language of H.R. 4485, if modi- 
fied, would provide for more effective admin- 
istration in relation to the various techni- 
cal features of the Federal reclamation laws. 
The committee therefore recommends the 
adoption of amendment No. 10 which is gen- 
erally in accord with existing law and the 
expressed views of the Secretary of the In- 
terior” (S. Rept. No. 1030, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 4). 

This was the form in which the bill was 
finally enacted. 

During the course of the debate in the 
Senate, Senator O'MAHONEY, together with 
certain other Senators, proposed a number 
of amendments to the bill. Included among 
them was a new section 6 which would have 
expressly conferred upon the Secretary of 
War authority to contract for water stor- 
age for any beneficial uses or purposes.” 
Senator O'Manoney described the amend- 
ment to be “intended as an authorization 
to the Secretary of War to make contracts 
for use of surplus water stored in dams 
which would be constructed solely by the 
Army Engineers,” and stated that irrigation 
uses were among those as to which this 
amendment would confer contractual au- 
thority upon the Secretary of War (CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 90, pt. 6, p. 8548). 
Another proposal included among Senator 
O’MAHONEY’s amendments was a revision of 
section 8 to read substantially in its present 
form but which would have expressly pro- 
vided that the section “shall not apply to any 


*Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, 78th Cong., 
2d sess., on H.R. 4485, p. 313. 
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dam or reservoir heretofore or hereafter con- 
structed which supplements any existing 
locally operated irrigation system or other 
locally operated water facilities” (ibid., 8850). 

Senator Millikin, a cosponsor of the 
amendment, explained that the two pro- 
posals had “the combined purpose of not 
subjecting all of the detail of the reclama- 
tion law to projects where the Army Engi- 
neers have a reservoir in the middle of an 
existing privately owned irrigation system; 
are in independent position to take the 
water and therefore should not be required 
to go through all of the incidents of a rec- 
lamation project started from grass roots” 
(ibid., 8549). 

In a letter to Senator Hu, dated Novem- 
ber 29, 1944, Secretary Ickes objected strenu- 
ously to both proposals on the grounds that 
they would disregard the reclamation laws 
while placing the Corps of Engineers in the 
irrigation field. (Ibid., 8545-8546.) Instead 
of being acted upon, the amendments were 
referred to the Senate Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. (Ibid., 8550.) 

During the course of the debate, Senator 
Murray introduced an amendment to delete 
the projects on the Kings and Kern Rivers 
from the bill (ibid., pt. 7, pp. 8622-8623) and 
to modify section 8 so that the third sentence 
would provide that: 

“Dam [sic] and works authorized by this 
act may be utilized for irrigation purposes 
only in conformity with the provisions of 
said Federal reclamation laws and this para- 
graph.” (Ibid., 8618.) 

In opposing the Murray amendments, Sen- 
ator Overton stated: 

“The able junior Senator from Montana 
has made considerable comment in reference 
to the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers 
and the Central Valley, in California. The 
principle to which I have just referred was 
carried out in respect to the projects con- 
tained in the bill which were authorized for 
those streams. The testimony shows, I think 
rather conclusively, that the projects herein 
authorized to be constructed by the Army 
Engineers are ones in which flood control 
predominates over irrigation. Of course, the 
Senate will understand that, insofar as irri- 
gation is concerned, all surplus water which 
can be used for irrigation is turned over to 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
method of irrigation and the operation of 
the irrigation works are under the control 
of the Department of the Interior” (ibid. 
8625). 

+ 2 * * * 


“Mr. President, the Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers, as well as all the engineers who ap- 
peared before our committee, stated that 
they had absolutely no objection whatsoever 
to the irrigation and power amendments 
which were suggested by the Secretary of 
the Interlor. They were similar to those 
suggested by the Senator from Montana, 
and were subsequently incorporated in the 
pending bill. The engineers stated that 
they were perfectly willing to turn over to 
the Department of the Interior control of 
the power generated for distribution, and 
were perfectly willing to turn over to the 
Bureau of Reclamation the distribution of 
all surplus water held back by the dams 
constructed by them, the distribution of 
which would come under the reclamation 
law, or would follow whatever method Con- 
gress might determine upon” (ibid., 8626). 

The amendments were. rejected (id.). 

After the passage of H.R. 4485 by the 
Senate, including the committee amend- 
ment of section 8 (ibid., 8668), the bill went 
to conference. The House conferees agreed 
to the Senate amendment (H. Rept. No. 
2051, 78th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2), and the 
statement of the managers on the part of 
the House describes the amendment as 
follows: 

“This amendment of the Senate replaces 
section 6 of the House approved bill with 
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certain modified language substantially as 
requested by the Secretary of the Interior 
and constitutes section 8 of the Senate ap- 
proved bill. The Senate language will pro- 
vide for more effective administration in 
relation to the various technical features 
of the Federal reclamation law. It estab- 
lishes a procedure for the utilization of 
multiple-purpose projects for irrigation pur- 
poses when the Secretary of War determines 
upon recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Interlor that a project operated under 
the direction of the Secretary of War may 
be utilized for irrigation purposes“ (ibid., 
p. 7). 

When the bill returned from conference 
the following colloquy took place on the floor 
of the Senate: 

“Mr. HILL. There still seems to be confu- 
sion on the part of some Senators with refer- 
ence to the application of reclamation laws 
in regard to some of these projects. 


“I heard the distinguished senior Senator 
from Louisiana, when the bill was under con- 
sideration, and I think he made it very clear. 
However, I wish to ask this question: Is it 
not a fact that section 8 of this bill, as 
agreed to in conference, makes some reclama- 
tion laws applicable to the handling of ir- 
rigation water of any of the projects, in- 
cluding California projects, where it is found 
that irrigation may be carried out? I ask 
the Senator in charge of the bill whether 
it is not a fact that the President wanted 
the California projects in this bill construct- 
ed under the Bureau of Reclamation so that 
the water policies would conform to reclama- 
tion laws? 

“Mr. Overton, The Senator is correct with 
respect to the projects in the so-called Cen- 
tral Valley of California. The President 
wrote me and the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee in this regard. However, in view of 
the fact that the Senate amendment made 
not only the California projects but all such 
projects subject to irrigation laws, and in 
view of the fact that the House concurred in 
this action by agreeing to section 8 of the 
Senate bill, I am sure that the President 
will feel that we have met the problem that 
he raised. Section 8 of the bill clearly places 
reclamation uses of water from these projects 
under the Secretary of the Interior and un- 
der the applicable reclamation laws. No 
project in this bill which may include irriga- 
tion features is exempted from the reclama- 
tion laws. 

“Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. 

“Mr. Overton. The Senate amendment 
made not only the California projects, but 
all such projects subject to the irrigation 
law. In view of the fact the House concurred 
in that action by agreeing to section 8 of the 
bill, I am sure the Senator from Alabama 
will feel that we have met the question 
which he has raised. As I stated a while ago, 
section 8 of the bill clearly places reclamation 
uses of waters from all projects authorized 
in this bill under the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and under the applicable reclamation 
laws" (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 90, pt. 7, 
p. 9264). 

The foregoing discussion of the legislative 
history of the bill clearly indicates that 
while the President and the Secretary of the 
Interior were unsuccessful in their efforts 
to have the projects here discussed con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reclamation, they 
were able to impress upon the Congress their 
views that the irrigation uses of any waters 
made available by these projects should be 
made subject to the reclamation laws. This 
also appears to have been the view expressed 
by the chairman of the House committee 
which considered the matter when he ex- 
plained his amendments. The change in 
the language of section 8 made by the 
Senate committee was apparently intended 
to dissipate any ambiguities which might 
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exist in this regard. While more apt lan- 
guage could have been used for this pur- 
pose, and indeed some was suggested, the 
intent is clear. Certainly this view of the 
bill was emphasized by Senator Overton in 
the course of the debate on the flood con- 
trol bill. 

It is significant that both Senator Over- 
ton and Senator Hatch regarded the latter's 
amendment to section 4 of the rivers and 
harbors bill so as to make the third sentence 
refer expressly to the reclamation laws as 
merely a matter of emphasis which made no 
change in substance. The discussion of the 
Murray amendments to the flood control bill 
were to the same effect. 

The interpretation of section 8 as being 
intended to make the reclamation laws ap- 
Plicable to the projects here considered is 
also reinforced by the discussion in the Sen- 
ate of the O’Mahoney amendments. It will 
be recalled that these amendments had as 
one of their puposes exemption from the 
reclamation laws of projects in areas where 
private irrigation systems already existed. 
At no point in the discussion of those 
amendments was it ever suggested that this 
proposal was in fact incorporated in the 
bill, and the subsequent statements of Sen- 
ator Overton, made in the course of the dis- 
cussion of the Murray amendments, are 
clearly to the contrary. 

As suggested earlier, the provisions of sec- 
tion 10 conferring authority upon the Secre- 
tary of War to make arrangements for pay- 
ment for conservation storage with respect to 
Pine Flats and Isabella can be contended to 
carry the implication that the reclamation 
laws are not to apply to irrigation benefits 
provided by those projects. However, this is 
at best an implication, and the section does 
not expressly preclude the application of the 
reclamation laws. On the other hand, sec- 
tion 8, read in the light of its legislative 
history, appears to me to require their ap- 
Plication. It has been stated that “In 
construing any statute the legislative intent, 
if it can be ascertained, must control; and in 
arriving at the legislative intent the entire 
statute, its form, its several parts, its pur- 
poses, its relation to other statutes, and the 
effect of construing it one way or another, 
must be considered” (39 Op. Atty. Gen, 42, 44 
(1937) ). Indeed, these principles were ap- 
plied by my immediate predecessor in connec- 
tion with the construction of another section 
of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (41 Op. Atty. 
Gen. No. 36, p. 9 (July 15, 1955)). To the 
same effect, the Supreme Court has said: 

“In the interpretation of statutes, the 
function of the courts is easily stated. It is 
to construe the language so as to give effect 
to the intent of Congress. There is no in- 
variable rule for the discovery of that inten- 
tion.” United States v. American Trucking 
Associations, 310 U.S, 534, 542. 

The legislative history of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 and its structure impel me 
to the conclusion that the provisions of sec- 
tion 8, interpreted as suggested above, rather 
than whatever may be implied from the 
terms of section 10 should determine 
whether the reclamation laws should apply 
to irrigation benefits made available by the 
Isabella and Pine Fiat projects. In reach- 
ing this conclusion, I am impressed by the 
fact that section 10 is basically an enumer- 
ation of over 90 projects which are author- 
ized by the act. The dispute over whether 
the Bureau of Reclamation or the Corps of 
Engineers was to construct the projects here 
involved was resolved by their inclusion in 
section 10. After that issue was resolved, 
the question of the applicability of the rec- 
lamation laws was largely discussed in con- 
nection with section 8 as it evolved. The 
expression of intention that the reclamation 
laws apply to projects such as are here in- 
volved appears too strongly in the legisla- 
tive history of section 8 to permit its frus- 
tration by virtue of any implication which 
might be drawn from section 10. 
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For these reasons, I conclude that section 
8 makes the reclamation laws applicable to 
contracts for the disposition of irrigation 
benefits from dams and reservoirs con- 
structed under the authority of section 10, 
even if no additional works are required to 
be constructed in order to make such irriga- 
tion benefits available. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, what 
I am trying to show is that in view of 
the large landholdings of the Southern 
Pacific Land Co., arranged, as those 
holdings are, in a checkerboard pattern, 
if it refuses to come in, it will be able to 
shut off water from the lands enclosed 
within those rectangles; even if the dis- 
tribution system crossed their lands it 
is doubtful if it would be feasible to 
serve the other lands alone; and the 
position of the Southern Pacific Land 
Co. resisting sale of their excess lands, 
would be further strengthened if in the 
area outside of the admittedly Federal 
project there were to be no limitations 
whatsoever upon land ownership. Since 
the two areas will be served by water 
either wholly or partially distributed by 
Federal projects, and made possible by 
Federal projects, we should not waive 
Federal reclamation law in the illusory 
hope that if we do so, the State would 
impose an adequate substitute for the 
Federal reclamation law. 

The other day I used the analogy of 
the defensive tactics of a football team. 
A linesman would be very poor, indeed, 
if he did not try to stop the opposing 
team at the line, and if he let the oppos- 
ing backs go through the line, and hoped 
that the defensive backfield men would 
do all of the tackling. Yet that is pre- 
cisely what the Senators from California 
are asking us to do. They are asking us 
to waive the restrictions of the Federal 
law in the possibility or in the hope that 
the backfield—in this case, the California 
Legislature—will come forward with ade- 
quate protection, 

We say there is a great difference be- 
tween hope and reality. Many Gover- 
nors propose programs to legislatures but 
the programs are not always put into 
effect. I have no doubt that Governor 
Brown intends to propose a program of 
land limitation, although bills to that 
effect have not yet been introduced, ap- 
parently. But it is one thing for the 
Governor to propose such a program, and 
it is quite another thing for California to 
enact such alaw. Until California comes 
forward with a law at least as good as 
the Federal law, I do not believe we 
should give up the protection the Fed- 
eral law affords. 

Mr. President, this matter is a very 
serious one. The farm policy of our 
country has been based upon the idea 
that ownership should be widely dis- 
tributed, that there should be family- 
size farms, that we should not have the 
agrarian conditions of Eastern Europe, 
where there are a few landowners and 
many farm laborers. 

That was the economic basis of feu- 
dalism in East Germany. It is the eco- 
nomic basis for feudalism in Sicily and 
the Valley of the Po in Italy, today. It 
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was the economic basis in Hungary and 
in Poland. 

Wherever there is that condition, there 
is an unhappy peasantry, and an un- 
stable economic and political situation 
which ultimately results in political con- 
vulsions. 

Fortunately, our Government, in the 
Homestead Act, adopted a different pol- 
icy. Fortunately, the climate of the 
Northern States caused the lands in that 
area to be adjusted to smallfarms, The 
areas where the huge estates were main- 
tained were the slave States of the 
South and the areas we took from Mex- 
ico, where Spanish and Mexican law had 
prevailed, and where huge estates had 
been built up. That was the condition 
of Texas and of what is now New Mex- 
ico and of California and perhaps of 
sections of what is now Arizona. 

The question is one of basic values: 
Do we want California and the great 
Central Valley, which some day will be 
opened up, to be on the basis of small 
farms, where the owner farms the land; 
or do we want it to be on the basis of 
huge estates? 

As I think I mentioned in the debate 
on this bill last year, I have visited this 
area and I have seen both types of set- 
tlements. 

I visited one town on the west side of 
the San Joaquin Valley, where the land 
was distributed in relatively small fruit 
farms or fruit ranches. The homes were 
American homes. There were tele- 
phones, running water, electricity, tele- 
vision sets. There was a good high 
school in the community. The come 
munity itself looked like the towns of 
the Middle West or of New England. It 
was what I like to think of as an Amer- 
ican community. 

Then I visited a town on the east side 
of the San Joaquin Valley, where the 
land around the town was held almost 
entirely by one company. The people 
who lived in that community were al- 
most entirely Mexican-Americans who 
were day laborers. They lived in miser- 
able houses. The streets were not 
paved. The houses could perhaps best 
be described as hovels. The town itself 
was run down. It consisted of only a 
few stores. One of them was a tavern. 
In another one, rude clothing was sold 
the overalls which in California are 
called, I believe, levis, and rough shirts. 
There was also a general store where 
the cheapest articles were offered for 
sale. I did not have time, because it 
was dusk, to ascertain how many doc- 
tors were around there, but I can hazard 
a guess that not many were there. 

Some years ago articles were written 
about two of these communities, after 
a thorough study, by economists con- 
nected with the Department of Agri- 
culture; and I believe that study so ag- 
gravated the big landowners of the 
area that they then closed down on 
the unit inside the Department of Agri- 
culture which made the study, in order 
to prevent similar comparisons from 
getting to the American people. 

Now, that is the issue. The issue is 
which type of community we want in 
the area we ar. considering. It is an 
issue as to whether we want to pay huge 
subsidies for the benefit of a relatively 
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restricted few, or whether we want to 
use the money which we appropriate 
for reclamation, in an effort to build 
up a greater degree of democracy in the 
valley. 

This is an issue, Mr. President, which 
has divided the politics of California for 
along time. I pay tribute to the humble 
men and women who have fought for the 
principle of democracy in the valley, at 
great personal cost to themselves; to 
those who have fought for the 160-acre 
limitation, at the price of being black- 
listed from their jobs and driven from 
their communities by the large land- 
owners. I pay tribute to the few politi- 
cians who have taken up the cause of the 
small landowner, and especially former 
Representative Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
who was crucified in the campaign of 
1950 because, among other reasons, she 
stood for this principle. 

Many people have died by the roadside, 
politically and otherwise, in contending 
for the principle. They contended for 
something which they thought was pre- 
cious and divine, but the juggernaut of 
the large landowners has gone over them. 
Now we on the floor of the Senate are 
to see whether the blood of the martyrs 
is to be the seed of the church, or whether 
they shall have died in vain. 

The record is replete also with the 
stories of politicians gaining office with 
promises, but, for one reason or another, 
being seduced by the roadside and end- 
ing up as the defenders of the large land- 
owners in this area. 

Iam not referring to the present Sen- 
ators from California. I like them as 
friends. I think they are fine public 
servants. 

But we ought to know of some of the 
instances which have occurred in the past 
and the tragic conseauences which have 
come to men because they lost their early 
ideals and abandoned the principles for 
which they had initially fought. I do 
not want to see that happen again. 

The taxpayers of the country are being 
asked to make a huge investment in the 
Central Valley. We have already com- 
mitted ourselves for $860 million. We 
are being asked to commit ourselves for 
$290 million more. After that there will 
be a request for another $190 million for 
a distribution system. We are asked to 
contribute a large portion of the cost of 
the Oroville Dam, which it is being con- 
tended is an exclusively State project, 
but which is no such thing. 

All we are asking is that if the Federal 
Government contributes this money, at 
least we should let the historic land pol- 
icy of the American people apply. 

If my good friends say that the elimi- 
nation of section 6(a) will not have any 
effect, let them carry the case to the 
courts. I believe that the elimination of 
section 6(a) will indicate pretty clearly 
that it is the intention of the Congress 
that the 160-acre limitation shall apply 
throughout this area; but if there are 
others who think to the contrary—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I appreciate the 
frankness with which the Senator from 
Tilinois is now speaking. Is it the Sen- 
ator’s belief that his amendment will 
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result in having Federal reclamation law 
applied to all the water which would 
come from a dual-purpose San Luis Res- 
ervoir? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not thoroughly 
acquainted with the riparian rights of 
landholders alongside the waterways in 
California, and it may be that property 
holders along the rivers which will have 
increased water flow or existing irrigators 
may have some prior claims to this water. 
But certainly the elimination of section 
6(a) will make it clear it is the intent 
of Congress that Federal reclamation law 
Shall not be barred from applying to 
lands outside the area served exclusively 
by the initial Federal projects, but also 
served later by joint projects. 

Mr. KUCHEL. By any joint project, 
or by this one project as to which the 
Senator is offering his amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This particular proj- 
ect, yes. A 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is the Senator’s 
opinion as to the meaning of the amend- 
ment he is offering? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me ask this ques- 
tion in good faith. The Senator knows 
the San Luis reservoir would be located, 
roughly, in the middle of California, 
going from north to south. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The reservoir would 
supply water on its way south. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Would it be fair to say 
that the Senator's amendment, in his 
opinion, would seek to apply Federal law 
to waters in the State system south of 
the reservoir, but not north of the 
reservoir? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to my good 
friend, who talks about a State system, 
my contention is that there will not be 
any pure State system arising from this 
project. What we shall have will be a 
completely Federal system, first, and 
then a commingled Federal-State system. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I most respectfully 
state to the Senator from Illinois that he 
isin error. The people of my State have 
begun to acquire rights-of-way and have 
perfected plans for the building of a 
State system to be paid for by the people 
of the State, and not by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I say to my good 
friend that all of that would be impos- 
sible if there were no prior Federal proj- 
ect. The second story to the San Luis 
Dam could not be constructed without 
the first structure or substory being fed- 
erally constructed. 

Let me point out those in the area out- 
side the Federal service area will be com- 
pelled to use, at least in part, the Delta- 
Mendota Canal, which has already been 
constructed by the Federal Government. 
They may have to use some Federal 
power to pump water from the Sacra- 
mento to the San Joaquin. 

They will have to use the federally 
constructed Cross Delta Channel from 
the Sacramento to the San Joaquin. 
They will, indirectly, have to use dams 
constructed on the upper Sacramento at 
Shasta, Keswick, and the other places. 

They will have to use the Federal ap- 
propriation which has been or will be 
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requested for Oroville and they appar- 
ently hope to get interest-free irrigation 
money also. 

All of those projects are prerequisite. 
It will not be an exclusively State proj- 
ect. There will be commingled water 
and commingled facilities. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it fair to say that 
the Senator’s amendment and the 
theory which the Senator believes is 
inherent in his amendment cannot and 
will not apply to waters prior to the 
time they flow into the San Luis reser- 
voir? Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If there is irrigation 
north of San Luis—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. As there is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If there is irrigation 
north of San Luis, with these com- 
mingled waters assembled and distrib- 
uted as a result either of exclusively 
Federal facilities or of commingled fa- 
cilities, then of course Federal law 
would apply in that instance, too. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is the Senator telling 
me that his amendment would apply to 
waters before they come into San Luis? 
Is that the intent of the Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To the degree that 
there is additional territory brought un- 
der irrigation by these additional wa- 
ters; yes. 

Mr.KUCHEL. I will simply say to the 
Senator, that is a technical legal ques- 
tion. I want the Senator to have a lit- 
tle time to think about it, because I be- 
lieve the Senator will want to say that 
his amendment would apply to the use 
to which the water in this dam would be 
put, but that waters prior to the time 
they come into the reservoir obviously 
could not be regulated by the law with 
respect to this dam. I think the Sen- 
ator is going to want to tell me that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Something more is 
involved in this matter than merely the 
San Luis Dam. The whole valley proj- 
ect is involved. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am trying to under- 
stand the intent of the Senator in offer- 
ing his amendment, and to have it 
spelled out so that other Senators can 
understand what my friend has in mind. 

I ask again, Is it not true that my 
friend offers his amendment to govern 
the use of waters in the reservoir after 
they come to the reservoir? Is that not 
true? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say that if we 
strike section 6(a), the existing Federal 
reclamation law will be applicable wher- 
ever Federal waters, in whole or in part, 
irrigate additional areas of land or put 
additional quantities of water on land 
already being irrigated by pumping. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is the Senator going 
to answer my question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not necessarily 
going to answer the question the way 
the Senator from California wants me to 
answer it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I would say the Sena- 
tor has not answered it at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe probably 
many questions will have to be left for 
judicial interpretation. However, inclu- 
sion of section 6(a) will sweep away all 
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defenses and will mean farewell to the 
160-acre limitation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course. I am al- 
ways glad to yield to my good friend. 

Mr. KUCHEL. When the Senator uses 
the phrase “Federal waters” as he dis- 
cusses his amendment, and as he en- 
deavors to state today what his intention 
is; what does the Senator mean by 
“Federal waters’? What does the 
Senator mean by that phrase? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would say they are 
waters the assembling and distribution 
of which have been primarily effected by 
Federal investments in dams, power sta- 
tions, distribution channels, reservoirs, 
pumping stations, distribution systems 
and so forth. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator heard my 
colleague earlier today, did he not, when 
he indicated that after the waters spill 
over the great Shasta Dam and go down 
the river they feed irrigation districts 
which are not complying with and are 
not required to comply with Federal law, 
and feed others in the Central Valley 
project which do? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The landowners may 
have had prior riparian or irrigation 
rights under California law. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let us assume they 
did not, which is the fact. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the US. 
Bureau of Reclamation ought to 
look into this matter. This is a new 
subject for the U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. I hope very much the Bureau will 
take it up. 

I thank the Senator from California 
for suggesting tnis possibility. I will ad- 
dress a letter to the Commissioner of 
Reclamation tomorrow, calling attention 
to the fact that he may have slipped as 
to the rights of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

The Senator from California has 
raised a most important question in the 
prblie interest, and I congratulate him. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I want my friend jo 
accept my thanks for those kind words. 

My fondness for the Senator from Illi- 
nois, like my fondness for the Senator 
from Oregon, is going to continue, but I 
wish to say, most respectfully, that some 
of the comments my friend from Illinois 
has made in the course of this debate 
demonstrate his unawareness of Califor- 
nia and the needs of the people of Cali- 
fornia. Isay that most respectfully, and 
I say it particularly with reference to 
the manner in which the Senator has 
not answered the questions I have asked 
him about the very amendment he has 
offered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My good friend from 
California, who accuses me of being un- 
aware of the needs of California, has, I 
think, justified a reply on my part. 

I never believe in applying the “tu 
quoque” or “you’re another” argument, 
but I must say to my good friend from 
California I am really surprised by the 
course of this debate. 

I have always found the Senator from 
California, on the floor of the Senate 
and in committee meetings, to be re- 
sponsive to the needs of the average 
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man. I think the Senator has been a 
great addition to the Senate, even 
though he is of a different political 
party. I am disappointed to find him 
unappreciative of the real needs of the 
people who live in the Central Valley. 
The Senator has listened too much to 
the siren call of the large landowners. 
That is true. 

Mr.KUCHEL. No. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They have misled 
my good friend, and I am sorry to see 
that. I think my friend is going to re- 
cover his sense of direction. I think the 
compass of his conscience will point him 
in the right direction. I have great 
hope for his ultimate redemption. Since 
the. Senator expressed his pain at my 
being unaware of the alleged needs of 
the people of California 

Mr. KUCHEL, My intense pain, I will 
say to the Senator from Illinois, It is 
a very intense pain. I feel it in my 
heart. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have an equally 
intense pain at the derelictions of the 
senior Senator from California. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I have two or three 
questions to ask, in view of the very 
pertinent inquiry made by the senior 
Senator from California. 

I think the Senator from Illinois very 
rightfully said that now he intends to- 
morrow to address a letter to the Bureau 
of Reclamation, seeking information re- 
garding the inquiry of the senior Sena- 
tor from California. That means we 
will need more time in order to deter- 
mine finally what should be the disposi- 
tion of the bill, until the Senator hears 
from the Bureau of Reclamation. Is 
that not a reasonable conclusion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it would be 
highly desirable. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator also ad- 
dressed himself to the senior Senator 
from California, pointing out that he in 
effect has been taking the position, with 
regard to the proposed legislation, taken 
by the large landowners in the Central 
Valley of California. This seems to be 
evidenced by the fact that the Senator 
from Illinois has put in the RECORD to- 
day support for the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois from such 
groups as the farmers’ union and labor 
groups. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Grange. 

Mr. MORSE. The Grange, and many 
of those people interested in the family 
farm problems of California. That docu- 
mentation would add up to the con- 
clusion, would it not, that the position 
taken by the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia is certainly not the position being 
recommended to the Senator from Illi- 
nois by the representatives of the family 
farm groups of California? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is true. 
I shall be glad to go to California and 
debate this issue up and down the 
Central Valley and up and down the 
coast with the two Senators from Cali- 
fornia, I will pay my own way to Cali- 
fornia, and I am ready to hold joint de- 
bates in Sacramento, Bakersfield; Fresno, 
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San Francisco, and Los Angeles. In 
fact, I am tempted to issue a challenge 
now to the Senators to debate this issue. 

Let us recommit the bill in the mean- 
time, until the people of California have 
had a chance to pass upon the matter. 

Mr. CARROLL and Mr. KUCHEL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
first to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to ask a 
question of the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.KUCHEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARROLL. I seek information. 

As I understood the question pro- 
pounded by the senior Senator from 
California to the Senator from Illinois, 
it is whether or not some of the waters 
flowing from the north into the San Luis 
Dam are under Federal control. Isit not 
true that today waters which move 
through Mendota are clearly under Fed- 
eral control, under the reclamation 
laws? Is it not true that such waters 
will come into the San Luis Reservoir? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes; during certain 
periods of the year. 

Mr. CARROLL. Assume that the State 
should construct a parallel system for 
State waters, running to the east of the 
Mendota, or the San Luis wasteland, as 
shown on the map. That would be State 
water. Is there any contention that such 
State water shall be under Federal 
control? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Not at all; and if I 
may elaborate on the excellent point the 
Senator is making, let me say this: Pic- 
ture California, 1,100 miles long, with a 
wonderful Federal system, under Federal 
reclamation law, in the Central Valley 
project, which is in being. Then picture 
a second system, a State system, parallel- 
ing it, designed to bring surplus northern 
water into the parched and arid southern 
part of the State. If there were two 
reservoir sites, and if the State developed 
one reservoir site and the Federal Gov- 
ernment developed the second reservoir 
site, so that there would be two parallel 
systems, each with a storage reservoir, 
there would be no problem. California 
would not be heard to say that the State 
law should apply on the Federal system; 
and I know that my friend from Illinois 
would not contend that the Federal law 
should apply to the State system. 

Mr. CARROLL. Ihave listened to the 
very excellent debate of the able public 
servant, the senior Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Doucias]; and I think he makes a 
good point. I ask the senior Senator 
from California to consider this point 
very carefully: 

Is it not true, as appears from a study 
of the maps, that the Federal area to 
be served is clearly defined? If the area 
is clearly defined, how could there be 
confusion and commingling of water, 
unless there was an ulterior purpose in 
the inclusion of section 6(a) in the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
be permitted to answer that question? 

Mr. CARROLL. If the Senator from 
Illinois will permit me, I should like to 
continue along this line. 

If the map is correct, all of this area 
comes under the Federal reclamation 
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Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr, CARROLL. As I understand, all 
the people of California want is the 
money to build this great reservoir. 
They want to use about $290 million of 
the people’s money, on the basis of a 
loan. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Plus $190 million. 

Mr. CARROLL. Most of which is re- 
imbursable. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CARROLL. I believe the Senators 
from California should give serious con- 
sideration to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. I think it would clar- 
ify the situation, 

There is no contention on the part of 
the people of California that the Federal 
Government should not continue to 
maintain control, under Federal recla- 
mation law, with respect to that portion 
of the water which comes within the law. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. I assume that there 
is no disposition on the part of anyone 
to say that the Federal Government 
should control State water. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. That is what the 
Senator from Illinois wants to do to the 
State system. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is not State wa- 
ter. The additional acreage would be 
irrigated by water largely assembled 
through prior Federal expenditures. It 
would be commingled water, assembled 
and distributed through commingled fa- 
cilities, and therefore the project could 
not be isolated as an exclusively State 
project. 

If we permit unlimited landowner- 
ship in this peripheral area, we shall en- 
close the so-called Federal area with 
an area largely dominated by large land- 
owners, and we shall make still more 
difficult the task of maintaining the 160- 
acre limitation within the original block 
of land in the so-called Federal service 
area. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARROLL. At this point I be- 
lieve there is some confusion in the mind 
of the junior Senator from Colorado. 

It seems to me that the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois and other Senators are 
concerned about the application of the 
160-acre limitation. Why not eliminate 
section 6(a)? The senior Senator from 
California says there is no doubt in his 
mind that the area is marked out. 
Marked out for what? For Federai wa- 
ter. For what purpose? 

Mr. KUCHEL. For irrigation. 

Mr. CARROLL. If this area is marked 
out for a Federal purpose, it comes under 
the Federal reclamation law, does it not? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Les. 

Mr. CARROLL. Therefore, why go 
into the question of the commingling of 
water, and try to legislate on the floor of 
the Senate? There may have to be a 
judicial determination later. Why not 
meet the issue in the proper tribunal, 
and in the proper area? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will tell the Senator 
why not, in my opinion. 
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I think it is the clear duty of the Con- 
gress to spell out the intent with which 
it enacts legislation. I studied the 
speech of my friend from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] over the weekend. I spoke with 
the leaders of public agencies in Cali- 
fornia over the weekend. The Senator 
from Illinois is quite frank. He says 
that he offers the amendment to elimi- 
nate section 6(a) to throttle, by Federal 
legislation, the people of California in 
their waterworks, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I pro- 
test. That is a gross misstatement of 
the position of the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. KUCHEL. I do not think it is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Our friend has al- 
lowed himself to be carried away by the 
enthusiasm of his advocacy. 

Mr. KUCHEL. With the Presiding 
Officer now occupying the chair [Mr. 
Encre], I feel comfortable about it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have great confi- 
dence in his fairness as a Presiding Offi- 
cer, when he is in the chair. He may be 
a protagonist of his case on the floor, but 
when he is placed in the chair, I think he 
will decide any issue put to him on the 
basis of parliamentary law. I will not 
say that I am comfortable with him in 
the chair, but I feel safe with him in the 
chair. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KUCHEL. 
those sentiments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not believe the 
junior Senator from California would 
take undue advantage of the Senator 
from Oregon or the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I note the presence 
in the Chamber at this moment of both 
Senators from Oregon. This is a matter 
of extreme importance to the State of 
Oregon. The State of California is 
switching water from the northern part 
of the State of California to the southern 
part of the State. That is all right. 

But it is well known that it has de- 
signs on the Columbia River, too. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Careful 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Columbia River 
has one of the greatest flows of water 
in the country—approximately 180 mil- 
lion acre-feet a year. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I pro- 
test my friend’s statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I think the Senator 
from Illinois is now being carried away. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 
Does the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not, at least 
not until I finish this paragraph. 

There have been articles in the news- 
papers to the effect that it would be a 
fine thing if the water of the Columbia 
River were at some point hoisted over 
some of the mountains or brought 
through a tunnel and taken down to 
California, because California can put 
it to better use than can Oregon. 

Under what conditions would the 
water be taken? For whose benefit? For 
the benefit of the people of Oregon or 
the benefit of the people of California? 
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And if and when taken to California, 
for whose benefit would the water be 
used within California? Would it be 
taken there for the benefit of the large 
landowners, who are now attempting to 
take the water of northern California, 
held back and then channeled down by 
a Federal investment? Or would they 
distribute it for the benefit of the aver- 
age people of California? 

I believe the Senators from Oregon 
have a real interest in this issue. 

What we are doing now will set a 
precedent for later developments. If I 
were a Senator from Oregon I would 
be very skittish about accepting any of 
this bill, because it may pave the way 
for one of the greatest water steals and 
water diversions in the history of the 
Nation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. We always like to give 
our California friends the benefit of the 
doubt, but we watch them. ‘There has 
been too much Columbia River diversion 
propaganda coming out of California to 
allow us ever to abate our vigilance. 

If the Senator from Illinois will yield, 
I should like to address a few remarks 
to the Senator from Colorado IMr. 
CARROLL]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for that pur- 
pose, with the understanding that I do 
not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe the Senator 
has made a contribution to the debate 
which is very much worthwhile, and has 
raised the same question with the senior 
Senator from California which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the senior Senator 
from Oregon have been raising now for 
the third afternoon of debate on this is- 
sue. There will be some more after- 
noons of debate on this issue, if neces- 
sary, in order to make the public aware 
of what is involved. 

The Senator from Illinois is quite 
right in his reference to the danger of a 
water steal. I believe that the bill in its 
present form, with section 6(a) in it, has 
lurking in it the danger of the greatest 
water steal in the history of our country. 

I do not intend to let this steal go 
through the Senate, with empty seats 
confronting us for the most part during 
this debate, to be voted on finally by 
Senators who may not have the time, 
because of their busy schedules, to read 
the RECORD. . 

Therefore I believe we must discuss 
the subject until the people of the coun- 
try become aware of what is involved 
here. They are becoming aware, judg- 
ing by the increasing number of mes- 
sages which we are receiving, even from 
people in the State of California. I 
have received some more since the Sen- 
ator from Illinois put in some messages 
earlier this afternoon. In due course of 
time I shall put them into the Recorp, 
on my own time, and at some length. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Colorado that we have some questions 
of fact here. In my judgment, we are 
not the competent group to decide those 
questions of fact. Those questions of 
fact, as the Senator from Colorado 
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knows as a lawyer, are operative facts 
inherent in a judicial determination of 
the application of the reclamation laws 
to specific litigation which is bound to 
arise in the future no matter what bill 
on this issue we should pass. 

There has been discussion here this 
afternoon, as there was last Tuesday 
afternoon and last Thursday afternoon, 
of the problem of whether there is or is 
not a commingling of waters. Let me 
say that we do not get the answer by 
having the Senator from Colorado ask 
the Senator from Illinois, the two Sen- 
ators from California, or the Senator 
from Oregon whether there is any dis- 
pute about the commingling of waters in 
this matter. There is such a dispute. 
There is a great dispute about it. I do 
not purport to answer that question this 
afternoon. 

I wish to say, however, that it is a 
question that calls for the presentation 
of legal proof in a courtroom as to what 
degree, if any, there is a commingling 
of waters. That is what I said in my 
legal argument last Thursday, and I 
wish to refer to it again this afternoon. 
This is not the forum in which that ques- 
tion and the next question I will raise 
in my discussion with the Senator from 
Colorado should be raised. It is a ques- 
tion of whether or not there is a certain 
commingling of waters. That should be 
for judicial determination. The question 
as to whether or not the Federal service 
area is clearly defined is disputed. That 
ought to be decided in a courtroom, not 
here. It involves an operative fact. It 
can be resolved in the process of deter- 
mining to what extent the reclamation 
laws apply to the various segments of 
this project. 

The question as to whether or not 
there is a State system separate and 
distinct from the Federal system in- 
volved in this project is a question of 
fact which is in dispute. 

The Senator from Illinois has pointed 
out time and time again in the debate 
that we could not raise in this debate 
the issue of whether the 160-acre limita- 
tion applies to the new land which is 
going to be brought under irrigation by 
the project, if it were not for the fact 
that we have the basic Federal dam proj- 
ect, with the deep foundation, on top of 
which it is proposed that some State 
money be spent for a superstructure 
which will make it possible to store more 
water behind the dam. Does that change 
the water into State water, or does it 
leave in that reservoir Federal water? 

The Senator from Colorado and I 
know that we cannot determine that 
question of fact on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It is an operative question of fact 
inherent in a judicial determination of 
the application of the reclamation laws 
to the project. 

What is the next question of fact? It 
has been stated by the two Senators 
from California that they plan to dig 
some canals or channels right alongside 
of the Mendota Canal and some other 
Federal canals, taking water out of the 
reservoir impounded by a basic Federal 
dam on which a superstructure has been 
built with the use of State money. Let 
me say that we will look in vain through 
the record for any guarantee that that 
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is the way it is going to be done, but 
let us assume that it is going to be done 
that way. Does that make it State 
water and not Federal water? It is a 
question of fact, to be determined by 
litigation, not to be determined on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Let us move into another question of 
fact which is involved here. What is 
the effect of section 6(a)? It is pretty 
clear, although it does not in its lan- 
guage mention the 160-acre limitation, 
that those who want it kept in the bill— 
the Southern Pacific Land Co. and all 
the other large landowners—helieve that 
in section 6(a) they have a gimmick 
whereby they will be able to have the 
160-acre limitation removed from their 
land. 

Section 6(a) is not necessary in this 
bill, let me say to the Senator from 
Colorado, for a final determination as to 
whether the 160-acre limitation does or 
does not apply. However, if we leave it 
in the bill—and this is what the senior 
Senator from California, I respectfully 
submit, has as his chief motivation—it 
strengthens the waiver of the 160-acre 
limitation, he believes. That is why I 
say to the two Senators from Califor- 
nia—and I say it respectfully—I do not 
believe they are being fair to those of 
us from the great water resources States 
of the West to put us in a position where 
we have to oppose the San Luis project, 
when we are for it, because they have 
this gimmick in section 6(a), and be- 
cause they want to stack the case against 
us, 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Not yet. Because they 
want to get us into the position of leav- 
ing 6(a) in the bill, and in that way 
strengthen the big land companies in 
litigation which is bound to follow as 
to the effect of section 6(a). It would 
strengthen those land companies in the 
position they will take, namely, that the 
reclamation laws do not apply. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield in a moment. 

I say to the two Senators again, “You 
are overlooking some shoulder-to-shoul- 
der support which you would get from 
the senior Senator from Oregon, and I 
believe also from most of the other west- 
ern Senators, if we were to pass this bill 
with 6(a) omitted from it, and were then 
to present to the committee, of which 
the Senator from Colorado is a member, 
a clean bill for a revision of the reclama- 
tion laws. On such a revision proposal 
we would be found going along with some 
modification of the reclamation laws, but 
not for such a modification as would 
waive the 160-acre limitation on the 
richest land area in this country.” 

We say “You should not be trying to 
determine that matter in connection 
with this litigation.” 

I repeat my question of last Tuesday 
and Thursday to my two good friends 
from California: Why do they not take 
section 6(a) out of the bill? If I under- 
stand the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL] correctly, he is raising the 
same question. Why do they not take 
section 6(a) out and let the matter run 
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its course through the judicial processes 
of the country; then come forth with a 
clean bill on reclamation law amend- 
ments, and let us work together as a 
group of western Senators on a problem 
which is of common importance to all 
of us? 

What I think the two Senators from 
California are doing is putting those of 
us in the three Pacific Coast States in a 
very difficult position. We should not 
be asked to determine on the floor of the 
Senate the answers to a whole series of 
questions which ought to be determined 
by the courts rather than by the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, that I may be per- 
mitted, without losing the floor, to yield, 
first to the Senator from California, who 
wishes to reply to the Senator from Ore- 
gon, and that I may then yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I can 
say this for my colleague as well as for 
myself: We respect the right of the able 
Senator from Oregon to his opinion. 
But, speaking for myself, I say the Sena- 
tor from Oregon is wrong in his opinion, 
and he is wrong in describing, in particu- 
lar, the motivation of the Senator from 
California. 

The fact of the matter is that both 
Senators from California gave the most 
searching scrutiny to the Senate Recorp 
of last week. Speaking for myself, I 
telephoned persons who represent public 
agencies in California, trying to ascer- 
tain if there were a way in which we 
could do what it sometimes seemed to 
me, from statements in the Recorp, the 
Senator from Oregon wanted to do, and 
yet, at the same time, to avoid what the 
Senator from Illinois frankly says he de- 
sires to do. 

Here is an instance in which persons 
who are skilled lawyers in my State, and 
who represent public agencies, believe 
that the Senator from Illinois, in the po- 
sition he takes, would have some vigor- 
ous supporters if the legislation got into 
the court, in contending that judicial 
adoption of the Douglas-Morse end- 
ment would mean that the Federal rec- 
lamation law would cover all the waters 
coming out of the dam which is provided 
for by the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to make a very 
short answer to the able Senator from 
Oregon; then I shall take my seat. 

Here, Mr. President, is the reason why 
we cannot accede at this late date. We 
disagree with what the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from Oregon 
say, but we also do not want to run the 
chance that our disagreement with these 
two estimable Senators will be miscon- 
strued. The fact is that we do not want 
the Federal Government to tell the 
people of California how they shall uti- 
lize their waters. The fact that it is 
simply good business judgment for the 
State and the Federal Government to 
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sponsor jointly and to use jointly one 
reservoir should not alter that situation. 

I say to the Senator from Oregon that 
I do not speak in this debate for any 
single citizen of California. I speak for 
the people of California who, through 
their official representatives, this year 
were able to come to an agreement on 
the language which should be used. I 
think we have a duty clearly to say to 
our fellow Senators what the intention 
of the bill is. That is the extent of what 
I have tried to do in this debate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield, so that I 
may make a brief reply to the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the senior Sen- 
ator from California that there is not a 
single thing which Pau. DoucLas and 
Wayne Morse could possibly say in this 
debate which would change the recla- 
mation laws of the country as they ere 
now on the books. There is not one 
single thing I could say in the debate 
which would cause any court, including 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in any way to be released in any degree 
from its judicial obligation to apply the 
Federal reclamation laws as they are. 

Mr. KUCHEL. As Congress wants 
them to be. 

Mr. MORSE. No. Let me finish. 
There is not a thing we can say which 
would change the Federal reclamation 
laws. 

But if the Senators from California 
get by with section 6(a), it is our fear 
that by legislation they will be chang- 
ing the Federal reclamation laws, and 
the courts would have to follow that 
change made by a statute enacted by 
Congress. 

The senior Senator from California, 
is overlooking, I think, what the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has said. He seems to 
think there is a variation or a difference 
between that and what the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon said. Let us assume 
there is a variance. I do not happen to 
think there is, but let us assume there 
is. It would not make a single bit of 
difference in a court, because the court 
has the job of determining what the 
application of the reclamation laws is 
to the San Luis project. But put sec- 
tion 6(a) in the law, and the hands of 
the court are tied, because the court will 
have been told, under section 6(a), in 
effect, in my opinion, that the reclama- 
tion laws are modified by law. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Modified how? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the court may 
find that the 160-acre limitation does 
not apply to comingled waters. We 
want to find out what the law is. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Oh no; we want to 
determine how to legislate. 

Mr. MORSE. We want to know 
whether the law applies. So we ask: 
Why are the Senators from California 
not willing to take the reclamation 
laws as they are now on the books? 
Why do they want to question the 
reclamation laws by this provision of 
the bill rather than by a separate, dis- 
tinct reclamation amendment? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I say to the Senator 
from Oregon that it is the duty of the 
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legislative branch of the Government 
to pass legislation with regard to a 
specific intention. Congress ought to 
indicate what the intention is by the 
legislation it enacts. 

I suggest to the Senator that we aban- 
don our responsibility if we simply say 
this: Let the courts decide. Does the 
Senator from Oregon mistake my inten- 
tion with respect to an understanding of 
the bill with section 6(a) in it? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator is 
trying to amend the reclamation law. 

Mr. KUCHEL. To what extent? 

Mr. MORSE. By not having the 160- 
acre limitation apply to new lands, as 
they relate to Federal waters. The Sen- 
ator says it does not affect Federal 
waters. I say let us leave the laws as 
they are and let the courts determine 
the question. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let us see if we can 
come to an honest agreement. Let us 
see if both sides can honestly agree to 
something. 

Does the Senator from Oregon agree 
that any person in California who ob- 
tains water from the State of California 
by entering into a contract with the 
State to purchase a certain amount of 
water ought to follow State law, and not 
Federal law? 

Mr. MORSE. Where Federal water is 
not involved. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What does the Senator 
mean by “where Federal water is not in- 
volved”? 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly what I 
am trying to point out. The Senator 
is trying to determine that question on 
the floor in relation to his project. I 
say the question ought to be determined 
by the application of Federal reclama- 
tion laws, as the courts find them to be 
in a specific case. 

Mr. KUCHEL. But what does the 
Senator believe Federal waters to be? 
How would he define them? 

Mr. MORSE. That would all depend 
on the operative facts of each individual 
case which came before the court. There 
can be no other answer. How can we 
look into the future and decide on the 
floor of the Senate the particular ap- 
plication of the general principle of 
each individual case which the Senator 
from California wants to raise? 

I simply say that where Federal wa- 
ters are involved, I want the 160-acre 
limitation to apply. If there is a case of 
solely State waters, of course it does not 
apply; that is up to the State legislature 
to determine. 

Mr. KUCHEL. But we use the terms 
“State waters“ and “Federal waters.” 
Good heavens, Mr. President. There is 
no such thing as State waters in one in- 
stance, in one part of a State, and Fed- 
eral waters, in another. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad the Sena- 
tor from California has admitted that 
fact. 

Mr. MORSE. That is our point. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me try to be help- 
ful. I thought for a moment there was 
an opportunity to get together. I am 
afraid now there is not. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, these terms are used. All we tried 
to do, I will say to my friend, the Senator 
from Oregon, was to indicate that State 
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law would follow the State system, and 
that the fact that one dam would serve 
a Federal reclamation project and a 
State system, as well, was not a basis for 
applying the law of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the law of the State. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say most re- 
spectfully that I do not think the senior 
Senator from California is giving suffi- 
cient weight to what the March 17, 1959, 
hearings show some of his constituents, 
representing the large landholders of 
California, clearly implied was their in- 
tention. We do not intend to vote for 
section 6(a) of the bill, which we believe 
is designed to carry out the intention of 
the large landowners of California— 
which is to scuttle the 160-acre limi- 
tation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, 
Senator from Oregon is mistaken. 

Mr. MORSE. I have stated what I 
believe the intention to be. The Senator 
from California says I am mistaken, 
That is his interpretation. We have 
stated ours. Certainly both of us have 
a right to state our own interpretations. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. Now let the courts de- 
termine the matter. 

Mr. KUCHEL. But that was not the 
intention of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. In the 
committee, no vote on that question was 
taken. 

Mr. MORSE. But my colleague is a 
member of that committee. He is say- 
ing, in effect, that he does not think that 
point of view was given the considera- 
tion it should have been given in the 
committee. After having voted in the 
committee for the Senator’s bill, now he 
has come to the floor of the Senate and 
has observed for the first time the prob- 
lem that is hidden in the bill; and the 
Senator has become a cosponsor of the 
amendment. He is a member of the 
committee. 

Here is the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. CARROLL], who has been raising 
some questions which I believe are sub- 
ject to the interpretation that he, too, is 
making. He is asking, “Why do you not 
go along with the proposal to strike out 
section 6(a)?” He is a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, my 
friend, the Senator from Colorado, can 
speak for himself as to what he is going 
to do. 

But I wish to suggest to the Senator 
from Oregon that the great Senator 
from Wyoming is in favor of this bill; 
and the great Senator from New Mexico 
is in favor of this bill; and the great 
Senator from Montana, the chairman of 
the committee, may, I believe, rise and 
say that he has changed his position on 
this matter. My point simply is that 
there are differences of opinion. I re- 
spect the right of my colleagues to have 
differences of opinion. But that does 
not mean that we who differ should sim- 
ply roll over and say, “All right; we will 
abandon what we in good faith believe.” 

We have talked with representatives of 
public agencies. We have not talked 
with large landowners or with anyone 
from our State who has not had a pub- 
lic interest. That is why I want the 
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Senate to proceed in good time to vote 
this issue either up or down. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I never 
quote Senators without their permission. 
However, the Senator from California 
has just mentioned some members of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, among whom is at least one who 
has told me that section 6(a) should be 
stricken from the bill. He says this issue 
was not raised in the committee. 

I have just talked to the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CuHavez], a very able 
member of the Committee on Public 
Works. I am sure he will not object to 
my quoting him now. He asked that the 
Senate not vote on this matter until 
tomorrow, because he wishes to be here to 
vote to strike section 6(a) from the bill. 

The sad fact is that I believe the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Inswlar 
Affairs never gave consideration to the 
points we are making in regard to sec- 
tion 6(a), points which the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucias] has brought out 
so eloquently on the floor of the Senate. 

I believe section 6(a) is pregnant with 
great abuse, so far as the future of 
reclamation law is concerned. 

Mr. KUCHEL. And in my judgment 
the position the Senator takes is preg- 
nant with great damage to the people of 
California. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think the genetic effects of this pro- 
vision will be extremely unfortunate and 
will produce malformations in the body 
politic of California. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 
In fact, I believe I have received unani- 
mous consent to yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me say to the 
senior Senator from California that the 
more I listen to this debate, the more 
Iam convinced that my colleagues have 
almost reached a point of agreement. 
I say this very seriously. For example, 
a little while ago I asked about the area 
to be covered by the Federal system. It 
would seem that that area has been very 
clearly defined. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. But suppose in the 
parallel system of which we speak—and 
in that connection we have referred to 
the map—some State waters were to 
come through. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not a parallel 
system; I wish to emphasize that point. 
The second system will be a commingled 
system almost throughout its course. 

Mr. CARROLL. Regardless of that, 
my point is that if it involves State 
water which goes upon some Federal 
area—and this is the point the Senator 
from Oregon makes, and I believe it is 
an important point—we cannot deter- 
mine that, to use his expression, as an 
operative fact. That question must be 
determined by the courts, on the basis of 
the testimony of engineers—competent 
witnesses and experts. 
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I am very serious about this matter. 
As the two Senators from California 
know, I want to vote for this project. I 
know the real problems which confront 
the people of California. Millions of peo- 
ple are very seriously affected. I was in 
that area a few months ago, and I think 
of the 6 million people in and around the 
Los Angeles area and the desperate need 
for water. I do not share the viewpoint 
of some of my colleagues; namely, that 
water is not needed for the land. I 
think it is needed. 

I know there will be a financial wind- 
fall for certain landowners; but that pre- 
sents another question. 

The question before us, as I think the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Illinois have made plain, is how 
are we to preserve the Federal reclama- 
tion system. 

Iam sure the Senator from California 
is very sincere. I am convinced that he 
has no ulterior purpose; I am convinced 
that he does not intend to undermine the 
Federal reclamation laws. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr.CARROLL. Therefore, I appeal to 
his good judgment in this matter, and I 
believe the people of his State will under- 
stand. If we can move ahead here, I will 
stand on his side and I will fight for 
him. But, as a member of the commit- 
tee, I think we must face this issue, 
which was not brought up in the com- 
mittee. 

The able Senator from Illinois has 
raised certain questions. This is not 
an attempt to defeat the project. Cali- 
fornia will get this project, in my opin- 
ion; but I believe California should bow 
a little, and should let the bill go to con- 
ference uniil there is further study, and 
should let it go to the courts, if neces- 
sary—although I do not think the Sen- 
ator from California wants it to go to 
the courts. But there is the problem of 
commingling. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield briefly? 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes. 

Mr, KUCHEL. I should like the Sen- 
ator from Colorado to listen to lan- 
guage which I think was recommended 
by the Senator from Oregon and the 
author of the report in the House of 
Representatives, Representative B. F. 
Sisk. Here is what he suggests in place 
of the present section 6(a): 

The State's use of joint-use facilities au- 
thorized by and constructed in accordance 
with this act shall not cause the Federal 
reclamation laws to be applicable to water 
deliveries or to the use of drainage facilities 
serving lands under contract with the State 
to receive a water supply, outside of the 
Federal San Luis unit service area described 
in the report of the Department of the Inte- 
rior entitled “San Luis Unit, Central Vailey 
Project," dated December 7, 1956. 


Does not that have some interest to 
the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CARROLL. It has great interest. 

But this is the reason why I think the 
matter should go to the other House: 
When we speak of a contract, that is an 
important point. But suppose there is 
a contracting agency within the Federal 
system, too. Then we get into the ques- 
tion of commingling. That is what some 
are afraid of. For instance, suppose the 
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great landowners come under the Fed- 
eral system. 

Then they are bound by Federal law. 
I do not know whether this point has 
been brought out in the debate. I was 
not going to name any names; but, on 
the other hand, I do not think it would 
make any difference if I did. Let us say 
Southern Pacific owns land in this area. 
I do not know how much it does own in 
the area. Does anyone doubt for a min- 
ute that the great landowners will not 
have a tremendous financial windfall? 
Why? Because when water is put on 
this rich land, the value of the properiy 
is enhanced greatly. 

Mr. KUCHEL. But they cannot get it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The testimony of six 
Members of Congress is that the value of 
the land will be increased, on an average, 
$577 an acre. The Southern Pacific Land 
Co. has testified it owns 120,000 acres in 
this area. Therefore, if the company 
gets the water and holds onto the land, 
it will benefit to the degree of $70 mil- 
lion. That is what is really involved 
here. There are similar large land hold- 
ings, perhaps not of this magnitude, but 
running into 10,000, 20,000, and 30,000 
acres. As a matter of fact, Standard 
Oil Co. owns more than 100,000 acres— 
most of it, however, outside the imme- 
diate San Luis area. And the Kern 
County Land Co. appears to have the 
largest holdings of any—south of the so- 
called Federal service area. 

Mr. CARROLL. This is the real point 
which is raised, and I want the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
to listen very closely. All the Senator 
from Illinois has said is accurate but for 
one thing. Under either the Federal 
reclamation law or a regulation under 
that law, as I understand it, if land- 
owners contract for water upon the land, 
which will make it valuable, within a 
certain period—10 years—they must 
divest themselves of the land, and that 
land will be broken up into small units. 

Mr. KUCHEL. At the prices at which 
the Secretary of the Interior shall ap- 
praise the land. 

Mr. CARROLL, Perhaps that will 
help us on the question of speculation. 
That fact presents the real issue. That 
is why I should like to have both Sena- 
tors from California listen. This is 
something that perhaps the senior Sena- 
tor from California has not thought 
about. I have great confidence in his 
integrity. Let us assume that in a Fed- 
eral area a contract is entered into for 
Federal water. Let us assume a con- 
tract is entered into for State water. 
There is a commingling of the water on 
the land by virtue of the contracts. 
Those involved may sey, “We are not 
bound under the 10-year rule, and the 
Secretary of the Interior is not bound 
to set the value of our land.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. Under this proposed 
legislation, that simply could not hap- 
pen. It is provided that before the dam 
shall be constructed for joint use, the 
State and the Federal Governments must 
enter into a contract. There will be no 
problems of dual jurisdiction over a 
given area. 

The State project here contemplated 
is called the Feather River project. It is 
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overwhelmingly in the interest of water 
supply, for example, for the housewife 
who lives in my hometown of Anaheim 
and who needs water. Why is there a 
need for such water? The State of 
California is involved in a lawsuit with 
Arizona over the use of water. God 
knows what is going to happen. The 
Upper Colorado River project is a reality. 
The people of the State of Colorado need 
water. The project under discussion will 
be one way of bringing water, which is 
wasted by flowing into the Pacific Ocean, 
into the populous Los Angeles area. 

It is true that subsequent to the 
Feather River project there will be other 
projects constructed under State works. 
It is also true that State water may still 
be desired for agricultural purposes—I 
do not know—but it is not going to take 
place at this time. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am willing to go on 
record as to my legislative intent. I 
think the State of California should have 
control and jurisdiction over its own 
waters. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend—as 
Colorado should have over its own waters. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is right. But, 
by the same token, when there is water 
within the Federal reclamation system, 
there is no question that it is subject to 
the Federal reclamation laws. 

Mr. KUCHEL. And should be. 

Mr. CARROLL. Very well, but here is 
the point, and now we get off on a tan- 
gent argument, and we get into other 
arguments which go to the merits of 
whether this proposal would be good 
legislation. I think great harm will be 
done if section 6(a) is not withdrawn 
and we let the bill go to the other House 
containing that section. There will be 
ample time to argue and to consider this 
matter. The question will be under con- 
sideration in the other body. Represent- 
ative Sisk’s amendment may be offered. 
There will be time to study and examine 
it. 

There is a deep-seated feeling that, 
however unwitting, an attempt is being 
made to undermine the effect of the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws, which are vital to 
the West. Whether that feeling is 
founded on fact, the question has been 
raised. The more I think of the ques- 
tion and the more I listen to the debate, 
the more I feel section 6(a) must come 
out of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I commend the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. He comes from 
one of the irrigation States. It is well 
known that those representing the 16 
or 18 irrigation States are a band of 
brothers. They generally stand to- 
gether for appropriations. 

May I say that in these projects they 
are bleeding the rest of the country 
white. 

In the first place, a large part of the 
cost is absorbed in flood control and 
navigation aspects of the projects, on 
which there is no return. Another por- 
tion of the cost is absorbed in power 
projects, when it really should be 
charged to irrigation. Then, on the 
small portion which is charged to irri- 
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gation, no interest is paid. Then the 
principal which is repaid is impounded 
and not returned to the Federal Treas- 
ury, but is used for further reclamation. 

Believe me, the reclamation States 
have made all the other States pay. If 
blood be the price of reclamation, we 
have paid in full. There is a revolt 
coming from the sections of the country. 
which pay the taxes in large part. 

However, in this particular instance, 
I am willing to swallow my scruples if 
only we can be assured that this sub- 
sidy will be used to help the family-sized 
farm, and not help the big, agrarian, 
feudal landholders in this area. 

What is it in the Federal reclamation 
law that the two Senators from Cali- 
fornia want to avoid? They say they do 
not want the Federal reclamation law 
to apply in this 500,000-acre block of 
land—of course they never tell us pre- 
cisely where or how much it is—which 
will be brought in after the initial 
440,000 acres are. 

Why? There is only one answer—be- 
cause they do not want the 160-acre 
limitation to apply. The Senators will 
not come out openly and say that, but 
that is the reason. 

There is no question of States’ rights 
involved. As a matter of fact, we know 
California does not have any law on this 
subject at present. 

Knocking out section 6(a) would not 
replace the Federal reclamation law 
with a State law. A vacuum would be 
left. There should not be a vacuum 
left in this area any more than there 
should be a vacuum left in nature. We 
do not want a vacuum in the law, be- 
cause into that vacuum will rush the 
big landowners with their possession 
of tens of thousands of acres, in some 
cases over a hundred thousand acre, so 
that they will get an increase in the 
value of their land, to the extent of $600 
an acre, on an average, which will 
mean enormous benefits. From whom? 
These benefits will come from the tax- 
payers of the country as a whole. 

In this process the entire irrigation 
and reclamation program of the coun- 
try will be so besmeared and discredited 
that an indignant public will repudiate 
the whole thing. 

I have been greatly pleased to observe 
the way the reclamation bloc seems to 
be breaking up, and how one Member 
after another will rise in his place to 
urge, in the interest of reclamation as 
a whole, that section 6(a) be stricken 
from the bill. 

The Senator from Colorado is a loyal 
member of the reclamation bloc, al- 
though he is also a great public servant. 
The two Senators from Oregon have 
served notice on the Senators from Cali- 
fornia that they cannot go along with 
section 6(a). There has been unofficial 
testimony from others, yet these Sena- 
tors hold on to section 6(a) because, I 
believe, the large landowners who agreed 
to this bill do not want the 160-acre 
limitation law applied. 

Mr. President, the Senators from Cali- 
fornia speak of a partnership between 
the Federal Government and the State 
government. As they look at it, one 
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part of this project is to be Federal, and 
another distinct part is to be State. 

I wish to point out that the whole 
additional investment will be built upon 
the existing Central Valley project, upon 
which the Federal Government and the 
taxpayers of the Nation have already ex- 
pended $630 million, and upon which 
they are pledged to spend an additional 
$230 million, or a total of $860 million. 

Furthermore, the bill calls for an addi- 
tional $290 million for the Federal share 
of the San Luis Dam and for other 
works, and authorizes another $190 mil- 
lion for a distribution system in the 
offing. Roughly we are going to have a 
prior investment of $1.3 billion, 

And what is the State’s share of all of 
this? The State says, “We will pay some 
of the added costs of the foundations, 
which have to be dug, at a cost of from 
$10 million to $17 million.” This is Cali- 
fornia’s immediate contribution. This is 
the partnership. 

This is a marvelous partnership for 
California, to be able to put up $10 mil- 
lion to $17 million and have the use of 
$1.3 billion. It puts in the shade the so- 
called 50-50 principle of the hash made 
out of one horse and one rabbit. It is 
much worse. It is more like one mole- 
cule compared to a tremendous aggrega- 
tion of material. 

Then there are vague promises about 
the future. 

I should like to point out that the 
whole project is dependent upon many 
prior Federal projects, including the 
great dams up north at the base of 
Shasta, which I have enumerated. 

There is the exclusive Federal invest- 
ment in the Delta Cross channel or 
canal, which will be used to take water 
from the Sacramento River to the pump- 
ing station. 

Cheap Federal power will be used to 
lift the water from the Sacramento 
Basin into the San Joaquin Basin, for 
the so-called Federal part of the proj- 
ect, and possibly for the later additions, 
and so on. 

The San Luis Dam will be a joint 
facility 

The Oroville Dam, which has been 
heralded as an exclusive State project, 
is to have a large Federal investment of 
“at least“ those were Governor Knight's 
words—$75 million. 

Yet these new additions are said to 
be exclusively State projects. 

Mr. President, I think the full naked- 
ness of this project is becoming manifest. 
I should say that the partnership is like 
the celebrated cartoon which John M. 
Baer used to draw and have published 
in the magazine Labor, in which he had 
one section of the country feeding the 
cow and another section of the country 
milking the cow. This is the partner- 
ship. The rest of the Nation will feed 
greenbacks into the Central Valley 
projects—hard-earned money for which 
people all over the country have worked 
for, and, which they have paid in 
taxes—and the people who will milk the 
project will be the big landowners of 
the valley. 

Mr. President, that is really what is at 
stake if we do not strike out the section 
6(a) which seeks to bar Reclamation 
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law from any application to their joint 
project. 

Unless there are further questions I 
am disposed to yield the fioor. If there 
are any Members of the Senate who wish 
to interrogate me I would not wish to 
disappoint them, but I am perfectly 
ready to yield the floor. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


AGE REQUIREMENTS FOR ELIGIBIL- 
ITY FOR OLD-AGE AND SURVI- 
VORS INSURANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, both 
houses of the Wisconsin Legislature have 
met to memorialize this Congress to re- 
duce age requirements for eligibility for 
old-age and survivors insurance to 60 
years of age. Like all memorials from 
this session of the Wisconsin Legislature, 
this is bipartisan. The Wisconsin As- 
sembly is 55 to 45 Democratic, the State 
senate is 20 to 13 Republican. 

I am glad to commend this memorial 
to my colleagues. 

As one who has been to literally thou- 
sands of plant gates in my State over 
the past 6 years and talked to hundreds 
of thousands of working people, I can 
say without qualification that no single 
action of the Congress would be more 
warmly welcomed by working people 
throughout Wisconsin than the reduc- 
tion in social security age eligibility 
which this memorial proposes. 

I can recall very well sitting in the 
Senate gallery some 14 years ago, when 
I was in the Army stationed in Wash- 
ington, and hearing Mr. Republican“ 
Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio—talk of 
the golden day when American citizens 
could retire at an earlier age. As I re- 
call, he may have mentioned 60 as the 
objective at this time. 

Of course, Mr. President, I recognize 
that such a retirement provision would 
be very expensive. It would require a 
sharp increase in social security taxes on 
both employees and employers, but I 
think the suggestion nevertheless has 
very great merit; and I suggest my col- 
leagues can benefit from careful study 
of the reasons for the reduction in social 
security age set forth in the resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the resolution be printed in 
the body of the Recorp, immediately fol- 
lowing these remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION 4, A 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
reduce age requirements for eligibility for 
old-age and survivors insurance 

Whereas there is a serious shortage of jobs 
across the Nation; and 

Whereas automation or the use of modern- 
ized machinery has enabled industry to boost 
production while the job market sags fur- 
ther; and 

Whereas unemployment in Wisconsin is 
still widespread; and 

Whereas people over 60 years of age with no 
special skills find it almost impossible to 
obtain jobs; and 

Whereas the employment outlook for young 
people is considerably dimmed because older 
workers with seniority rights are continued 
at arduous tasks which tax their strength 
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and vitality in order to meet requirements 
under present retirement plans: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved by the assembly, the senate con- 
curring, That the legislature urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to reevaluate the 
age requirements for eligibility for old-age 
and survivors insurance in an effort to pro- 
vide social security for unemployed older 
workers at an earlier age; and be it further 
Resolved That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
to each Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Wisconsin, to Senators PROXMIRE 
and Winey and to the Governor and legisla- 
tive body of each State. 
PHILLIP ASH, 
President of the Senate, 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
GEORGE MOLINARO, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
NorMAN C. ANDERSON, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


AWARD TO CANON CITY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr.' CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
Canon City, Colo., Chamber of Commerce 
has won recognition for its outstanding 
achievement in developing a better un- 
derstanding of the American economic 
system. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States gave its top award of 1958 
to the Canon City Chamber of Commerce 
for its economic understanding program, 
and I believe it an honor which was well 
deserved. Iam most happy at the prize- 
winning activity. 

Dr. Kon Wyatt, Sr. is president of the 
Canon City Chamber of Commerce, and 
George Reitemeier is the manager of 
the livewire organization. Joe Chap- 
man is another leader in the very worth- 
while program which made it possible 
for the Canon City organization to re- 
ceive this national honor. 

Canon City has many attractions. 
The bridge across the Royal Gorge at this 
place is one of the most spectacular 
sights in the Nation. 

But Canon City is not dependent on 
spectacular scenery to justify its ex- 
istence. It has a population of 17,500, 
has good schools and churches, manu- 
facturing, industry, fine homes and hap- 
py people. 

But the chamber of commerce inau- 
gurated a program which is worthy of 
high praise, and this was not overlooked 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce when 
it presented its top award to the Canon 
City Chamber of Commerce. 

The business relations committee of 
the chamber of commerce was formed 
in Canon City only slightly more than 2 
years ago. Its program was based on 
the belief that divisions within the com- 
munity and the lack of real cooperation 
with the citizens in all walks of life 
came from the lack of understanding 
of each other’s problems. This was the 
basis for the program which has de- 
veloped national recognition. 

It was felt the best start for such a 
program was to draw together the busi- 
ness people of the community. The dis- 
cussion group program was the kickoff. 
The results of closer unity and coopera- 
tion were felt immediately in the busi- 
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ness area. The other groups’ programs 
were then inaugurated, and within a 
few short months walls and barriers 
which divided the groups within the 
community were torn down. 

With this new climate of relationships 
the Canon City Chamber of Commerce 
took many steps forward in solving com- 
munity, social and labor problems. 

Among the outstanding programs 
offered during the year was a Business- 
Clergy Day. Ministers of many 
churches attended all-day sessions at 
six diversified business firms. In this 
manner many concepts not correctly 
understood were explained, which dis- 
pelled the error from the minds of the 
participants. A similar program was 
carried out for the teachers and edu- 
cators of Canon City, and later the 
businessmen visited the schools. 

Over 50 business and professional men 
and women participated in a 17-week 
course in basic economics to prepare 
themselves to tell the story of free en- 
terprise. These students of business 
acted as hosts to the many groups which 
were exposed to a clearer understanding 
of economic problems and their influ- 
ence on social and political issues. The 
course provided the opportunity to many 
to gain their first knowledge of eco- 
nomics. Guest speakers were frequent, 
and told the story of free enterprise 
and its advantages. 

This outstanding program brought 
about better team play in the commu- 
nity, and I am most happy the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce has selected the 
Canon City Chamber of Commerce for 
its top award in promoting economic 
understanding. 


SIXTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CATHOLIC CZECH AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER NAROD 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on May 
16th the Catholic Czech American news- 
paper, the Narod will publish an anniver- 
sary issue marking its 65th year of unin- 
terrupted existence. 

This newspaper was founded as a daily 
by the late Right Reverend Abbot Pro- 
copius Neuzil, O.A.B., in 1894. It was 
published by the Benedictine Fathers of 
St. Procopius Abbey as a daily until 1954, 
when it was changed to a semi-weekly 
publication. 

Originally its publication was entirely 
in the Czech language. It is published 
at this time in that language with a 12- 
page supplement in the English language. 

It has served the cause of America 
well among immigrants from Czechoslo- 
vakia, in many ways, toward the goal and 
objectives of good American citizenship. 
Traditionally, it has taken a leading role 
in many Catholic social and charitable 
endeavors among the Czech Catholic 
people. 

In more recent years, it has taken its 
place among those foremost in vigorously 
exposing and opposing communism in 
this country. Especially has it striven to 
counteract the Communist lies and prop- 
aganda which are circulated among and 
directed against Americans of Czech and 
Slovak origin. 
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The leaders and the publishers of this 
journal are to be congratulated upon 
this journal’s attaining its 65th anni- 
versary. They are to be commended for 
their leadership and vision, as well as 
their constant efforts, to attain the best 
in American citizenship. 

May their efforts continue with the 
same dedication and the same zeal into 
the many years which lie ahead. 


SAN LUIS UNIT, CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 44) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct the 
San Luis unit of the Central Valley proj- 
ect, California, to enter into an agree- 
ment with the State of California with 
respect to the construction and opera- 
tion of such unit, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovuctas in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand it is the intention of the leadership 
either to recess or adjourn tonight and 
to proceed with the debate tomorrow. I 
am much pleased, as usual, to accommo- 
date the leadership, but I have a couple 
of matters I desire to put in the RECORD. 

I have received a telegram from one 
of the leaders of the Young Democrats of 
the State of California, Mr. Keith Mur- 
ray, 350 Santa Clara, Oakland, Calif., 
in which he states: 

Urge fight for unqualified 160-acre limita- 
tion in San Luis bill on behalf of California 
Democrats who seek a State limitation but 
are deceived into supposing this bill all right. 


That telegram is only one of the many 
additional communications which are 
being received from Democrats in Cali- 
fornia, let me say to the junior Senator 
from California and my very good Demo- 
cratic friends from the House who are 
also interested in the bill, showing the 
Democratic Party policy in California. 
I am informed that it has always been 
consistent with the policy of the National 
Democratic Party in regard to the mat- 
ter of protecting the small family-sized 
farm in connection with the 160-acre 
limitation. 

I do not intend to walk out on that 
Democratic Party policy. I intend to 
fight for it on the fioor of the Senate. 
I have received another communication, 
from a very fine Democratic leader of 
California, Miss Anga Bjornson, who, I 
am sure, is well known to the junior 
Senator from California and to my 
Democratic friends in the House who are 
very much interested in the bill. She is 
one of the leaders of the Democratic 
Party in California, and at the present 
time is a member of the Democratic cen- 
tral committee of that State. 

I received a letter from her today. I 
think she addressed another letter, of 
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somewhat different content, but the 
same meaning, to my great leader in this 
debate, the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Dovctas]. 

She pointed out that last Thursday 
she sat in the Senate gallery and listened 
to the debate in the Senate, participated 
in by the two Senators from California, 
the Senator from Illinois, and the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. In this letter, which 
I shall place in the Recorp with the con- 
sent of the Senate, she states that she 
agrees with the position taken by the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senators 
from Oregon, and disagrees with the 
position taken by the two Senators from 
California in regard to section 6(a) of 
the bill. 

She is a member of the Democratic 
Central Committee of California. She 
so completely agrees with us and so 
completely disagrees with the reported 
position of the Governor of California 
on this question that she sent us a copy 
of the letter which she has written to 
the Governor of California, seeking to 
apprise him of the fact that she does 
not. believe that he has been fully in- 
formed as to the implications of section 
6(a) of the bill, and suggesting that he 
obtain a little better understanding of 
the facts before he permits his name to 
be used on the floor of the Senate in 
support of section 6(a). 

The question was asked this afternoon 
by the senior Senator from California 
Mr. KucHet] as to who speaks for the 
people of California. The Senator from 
California seems to think the Governor 
of California speaks for the people of 
California. My reply is that he does not 
if he is wrong on an issue. The only 
thing that speaks for the people of Cali- 
fornia is the right side of an issue; and 
if a Governor is wrong on an issue, I 
do not accept him as speaking for the 
people of California. I am sorry if the 
Governor believes—although we have 
nothing in the Recorp which specifically 
so states—that section 6(a) should re- 
main in the bill, in the light of the rec- 
ord made in this debate. If we had any- 
thing of the sort in the Recorp, the only 
conclusion I could reach would be that 
on that issue Pat Brown would be dead 
wrong. 

If the two Senators from California 
wish to use Pat Brown, the Governor 
of California, as a witness in support of 
section 6(a), I believe they should get 
from the Governor of California a state- 
ment for the Recorp tomorrow to the 
effect that he has read the debates, that 
he has read the arguments advanced on 
the floor of the Senate against section 
6(a), and that he thinks the issue should 
be decided by way of an amendment to 
the reclamation laws rather than by 
the courts of America, which have au- 
thority to decide questions affecting the 
application of the reclamation laws. 

If the name of the Governor of Cali- 
fornia is to be used in debate in support 
of the contention that the Governor be- 
lieves section 6(a) should remain in the 
bill, I believe we should have a statement 
from the Governor for the record. I 
cannot purport to speak for the Gover- 
nor of California, but I have a very high 
regard for him. I had a high regard for 
him when he was attorney general of the 
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State of California. I have a high re- 
gard for him as Governor of California. 
I think it is very easy to give the impres- 
sion in this debate that the Governor of 
California is for the bill, unchanged, 
when he has not had the benefit of a 
study of the debates and the arguments 
which have been made. 

This afternoon a member of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL], after becoming familiar with 
the content of the debate, stated on the 
floor of the Senate that he agrees that 
bi 6 (a) should be dropped from the 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter which I have received 
from Miss Bjornson and a copy of the 
letter she wrote to Governor Brown, be 
printed in the Recorp, with the under- 
standing that I shall delete from the two 
letters any language which could pos- 
sibly violate rule XIX of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PIEDMONT, CALI., May 8, 1959. 
Hon, WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Yesterday, I had the 
privilege of sitting in the balcony of the 
Senate, listening to the magnificent discus- 
sion by both you and Senator Dovcras and 
Senator LauscHe. As you may know, I am a 
resident in the State of California and a 
member of the Democratic central commit- 
tee of that State. In 1954, this is incidental, 
I ran for the Senate and received 130,000 
votes. I merely state this to let you know 
that I have been more than casually inter- 
ested in politics. 

In all my political activity in the State I 
have fought for the Reclamation Act and I 
always find that the citizens of my commu- 
nity agreed 100 percent with my interpreta- 
tion of that basic act. I know, therefore, 
that if the people of California had heard 
your speeches yesterday, they would have 
applauded 95 percent. 

Unfortunately, as no one knows better 
than you how difficult it is to make people 
aware of the fights that take place in the 
Congress of the United States as well as State 
legislatures * * *. 

I know Governor Brown personally, and he 
knows that I have worked in the State for 
the Democratic Party and also supported 
him wholeheartedly in every election in 
which he has been a candidate. 

I am enclosing a copy of the letter I am 
sending to him in regard to the debate which 
took place yesterday. I hope you have time 
in your busy schedule to read what I am 
sending you. I am sending similar letters to 
Senators Dovcias and LauscuHe. 

Thanking you again, and someday I hope 
you, too, will have your name and picture in 
the room in the Senate dedicated to great 
Senators. You surely deserve it. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANGA BJoRNSON, 
PIEDMONT, CALIF., May 8, 1959. 
Hon. EDMUND G. BROWN, 
Governor, Sacramento, Calif. 

Dear Par: I've been visiting across the 
country for a few weeks now, and came in 
to Washington, D.C., just in time to see the 
Congress in action yesterday. I sat in the 
balcony of the Senate during the debate on 
S. 44, the San Luis project. It puzzled me 
to see a man whom all liberal Democrats 
admire, Senator PauL Doveras, of Illinois, 
take the lead in opposition to S. 44 as offered 
by our two California Senators, KUCHEL and 
Encte. He pointed out that he was for the 
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development of the water and land potentials 
of our rich Central Valley, that his opposi- 
tion to 8.44 was because it destroyed the 
long-established land policies of this Na- 
tion as contained in the acreage limitation 
law of 1902. As you know, the law provides 
that Federal monies and subisidies for water 
development must not result in enrichment 
of those land profiteers who get more than 
enough water from such installations than 
is required for a family sized farm. 

When all the camouflage was lifted by 
Senator Dovcras’ brilliant attack on S. 44, 
it was apparent that we are dealing here 
with an attempt of the big landowners, the 
corporations like the Southern Pacific with 
120,000 acres of land gotten through false 
promises in which they promised to build 
a railroad which they never built, get a tre- 
mendous windfall through the construction 
of the San Luis project. What surprised 
me was that the California Senators did not 
answer this charge, as the record of the de- 
bate amply shows. 

But a Senator said on the floor of the 
Senate that you had proposed a plan for 
the expenditure of $11 billion of money in 
a State water project, which included the 
State’s part of the San Luis. Am I to under- 
stand, as a Californian who, as you know 
has taken and now takes a very active part 
in the political and public life of the State, 
that we are to bond ourselves and the next 
generation for 40 years to come for this 
enormous sum to benefit the rich corpora- 
tions owning the bulk of the land to be 
irrigated by the San Luis project? 

I have been proud of our Democratic plat- 
form. And when a Senator read a telegram 
from you on this whole subject, urging the 
passage of S. 44 as introduced, saying that 
at some future time, whenever it seems ap- 
propriate, the matter will be taken up with 
the legislature, imposing acreage limitations 
through State law to prevent large land- 
holders benefiting from public development 
of irrigation water, I was astonished. 

For surely one could not pass a bad law 
now and then hope to change the situation 
at some future time when the dam is built 
and the water is being spread on the lands 
of the corporation farms. For we all know 
very well, that to get legislation passed then, 
or to get these corporation farms to sign 
contracts to dispose of their excess lands 
then, will prove utterly impossible. 

Frankly, Governor Brown, I feel it is be- 
cause these great land owners do not fear 
the fulfillment of such a promise as was read 
that they are all supporting the passage of 
S. 44 now. We, the people of California, 
and you, their representative, are not going 
to link ourselves up alongside these land 
grabbers and speculators by giving them 
S. 44 as introduced, if we mean to keep 
faith with the principles of democracy in 
which we believe. 

This is what Senator Dovuctas told the 
Senate. 

In my humble opinion, you should wire 
our representatives in both Houses of Con- 
gress, while there is yet time to save the 
San Luis project, to pass a proper measure, 
seeking those amendments which will insure 
the application of the acreage limitation 
law. For this purpose, all of section 6(a) 
should be stricken. 

The language appearing on page 3, lines 
2 and 3 should be stricken, reading as fol- 
lows: “Except so far as the provisions there- 
of are inconsistent with this act;“ and all of 
section 3, (f), (h), and (g) should be re- 
moved. Then the intent of the act will be 
clearly to make the acreage limitation law 
apply to these mixed development programs 
in which the State and Nation have a stake. 

Governor Brown, we have a great oppor- 
tunity to make the State of California into 
the “land of milk and honey” its people 
deserve. But we cannot do it by 
over the riches of the State’s land and 
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waters to a handful of national corporations 
for exploitation. Let us live up to the high 
level of performance we all expect of us as 
the first Democratic peoples’ government in 
California in a quarter of a century. Let us 
act on this matter now. 

Let us not forget that $11 billion expanded 
by the State of California will be a bonded 
indebtedness of $21 billion in 40 years. These 
are tax-exempt bonds from which banks will 
benefit at a time we cannot find enough 
money to finance our schools. Why not use 
the interest free money provided by the 
Federal Government in the Reclamation 
Act? 

Sincerely yours, 
ANGA BJORNSON. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding, 
when I first received the telegram from 
the head of the California Grange, Mr. 
George Sehlmeyer, I read it as follows: 

California State Grange supports amend- 
ments S. 44 all waters delivered from San 
Luis projects be under reclamation law. 
Therefore, suggest section 6(a) be deleted 
from the bill. 


When the telegram arrived, it read 
“suggest section 6 be deleted from the 
bill.” I was satisfied that there was a 
typographical error. He would not send 
me a telegram urging that all of section 
6 be eliminated, but only section 6(a). 
So my office got into telephonic com- 
munication with Mr. Sehlmeyer, and I 
was authorized to correct his telegram 
in accordance with his intention when 
he sent it, so as to read “suggest sec- 
tion 6(a) be deleted from the bill“ 
rather than “section 6.” 

This means that the head of the Cali- 
fornia Grange believes that section 6(a) 
should be stricken from the bill. That 
brings the head of the Grange in Cali- 
fornia, along with the leaders of the 
Farmers’ Union, in support of the Doug- 
las-Morse-Neuberger amendment. 

In order that I may have it in the 
Recorp for purposes of reference tomor- 
row, I invite attention to an article en- 
titled The Land,” published in the Ore- 
gon Grange Bulletin for May 5, 1959, 
discussing the San Luis bill, and giving 
great support to the position which the 
Senator from Illinois and the two Sen- 
ators from Oregon have taken on this 
issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LAND 

Ever since its founding, the United States 
has been fighting to keep vast areas of pro- 
ductive land out of the hands of the few. 
One result has been that except for minor 
instances, the United States has avoided the 
land problems that have haunted most of 
the rest of the world. 

The battle has not been easy. The power 
that lies in the ownership of huge areas of 
soil has always attracted men of wealth and 
ambition. Whole landed empires have been 
built by individuals in Europe, Asia, and 
South America. An impoverished 
was almost always the result. Revolutions 
have flourished in the need for land reform. 

By and large, American democracy can 
claim its basic foundation in the family 
farm of reasonably small dimensions. For 
more than a century great American figures 
sprang from the soil. The independent 
farmer was a figure of sturdy tradition. 

One reason for the existence of this kind 
of rural life was the success of the Federal 
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Government in limiting the amount of land 
that settlers could farmstead, in limiting the 
acreage that could take advantage of Fed- 
eral irrigation projects. The 160-acre quarter 
section was the standard—at most, 320 acres 
for a man and his wife. 

This 160-acre limitation of irrigated land 
has always been fought bitterly by land spec- 
ulators or developers. This has been espe- 
cially true in desert areas where land can be 
bought for a song and overnight become 
immensely valuable should multimillion- 
dollar irrigation systems be installed by the 
Government. 

This has been especially true in California, 
in particular the great Central Valley whose 
topsoil is the richest in the world, needing 
only water to produce bumper crop after 
bumper crop. For the most part the water 
that it has comes through federally built 
dams and works. This water is subject to 
the Federal 160-acre limitation except on 
agreement by the owner to sell his excess 
irrigable land after 10 years. 

Big landowners, at times, have gone along 
with this stipulation reluctantly. But mostly 
they have fought in one way or another to 
break down the 160-acre limitation. 

They are doing it now in California’s Cen- 
tral Valley in a highly legalistic maneuver 
that seeks to take advantage of the present 
States rights and partnership atmosphere so 
strongly favored by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

The project involves the Federal San Luis 
service area where irrigation works are to be 
built serving a large area mostly owned by a 
relative handful of individuals and corpora- 
tions. Construetion of this project by the 
Federal Government with Federal acreage 
limitation provisions included has always 
been opposed by big leaders among the land 
interests. 

Now, suddenly, everybody seems to be for 
it. Why? Because a scheme has been de- 
veloped to circumvent the acreage limitation 
provision. The proposal is that the Federal 
and State Governments will build the project 
jointly. 

The Federal part of the project, of course, 
will come under the Federal 160-acre limi- 
tations. But what about the State part 
which won't get built unless there are Fed- 
eral funds to start with? Are there adequate 
provisions in the proposed legislation to make 
sure that the State doesn’t turn around, 
fiaunt the 160-acre limitation and put untold 
millions of dollars into the pockets of the 
area’s huge landowners who will see their 
desert holdings turned into gardens at the 
expense of both National and State tax- 
payers? 

There have been many pious expressions of 
California politicians that this mustn't 
happen and won't happen. 

Nevertheless, there are other groups that 
are convinced that this is exactly what will 
happen unless ironclad restrictions are 
placed in the Federal legislation authorizing 
Federal participation in the project. 

What they point to is a clause in the bill 
now before the Senate which says “the pro- 
visions of the Federal reclamation laws shall 
not be applicable to water deliveries or to the 
use of drainage facilities serving lands under 
contract with the State to receive a water 
supply, outside of the Federal San Luis 
service area.” 

They see another provision which would 
make it possible for a complacently minded 
Secretary of the Interior to turn over the 
whole business to the State under conditions 
that would ignore the 160-acre limitations. 

And they don’t trust the State of Cali- 
fornia to resist the powerful landholding 
groups that are well represented both in 
Sacramento and Washington. 

Groups which are alarmed at what they 
fear are clearly moves to get the camel’s nose 
under the tent are the California Water and 
Power Users Association, the California 
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Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, the California 
Federation of Young Democrats, and the 
California State Grange. 

Another strong fighter against the opening 
of the door to a breakdown of the 160-acre 
limitation is editor George Ballis of the 
labor-owned Valley Labor Citizen, published 
in Presno, which is in the heart of the Cen- 
tral Valley. 

These groups are convinced that unless the 
huge landowners who will profit enormously 
by the project are placed under tight record- 
able contracts to sell their excess land at the 
end of 10 years, in accordance with previous 
precedents, the entire 160-acre limitation 
principle will be at stake and the door will 
be opened to immensely rich land domains 
that public policy has always opposed. 

They don’t want assurances that every- 
thing will be allright. They want tight con- 
tracts before work is even begun. They have 
been told that unless the law is passed with- 
out such contracts, the project won’t be built. 
In view of the immense principle at stake and 
the huge windfall that a handful of land- 
owners stand to make, they are willing to risk 
that. 

The acreage in the Federal part of the proj- 
ect totals over 450,000 acres. The State will 
serve a much larger but as yet not clearly 
defined area. Some 12 percent of the owners 
hold over 76 percent of the land. One rail- 
road company, Southern Pacific, holds title to 
120,000 acres obtained 75 years ago as part 
of the biggest Federal giveaway program of 
all time. 

Acreage in the State part of the project is 
even more extensive. 

Some of the other huge owners are: Stand- 
ard Oil, Tidewater Oil, Shell Oil, DiGiorgio 
Fruit Corp., the Los Angeles Times, and Kern 
County Land Co. 

In some cases the huge areas go back to 
the Spanish era before the entry of Cali- 
fornia into the Union. In others, corpora- 
tions have systematically bought up large 
areas of dry land for low prices. In others, 
as in the case of DiGiorgio, the land was ac- 
quired in comparatively recent years. 

In any event, land that today may be worth 
a few hundred dollars an acre will be worth 
$1,000 or more once there is a possibility of 
attaining cheap irrigation water provided by 
the American taxpayers both on the State 
and Federal levels. 

But even more im t than the im- 
mense dollar windfalls is the social principle 
of whether huge land holdings are to be 
encouraged, “factories in the fields” extended, 
and the best land in California permanently 
controlled by the few. 

The issue is expected to come under debate 
in the Senate shortly. What Congress decides 
to do will be crucial for California’s future. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in co- 
operation with the leadership, I yield the 
floor at this point, with the understand- 
ing that I shall continue my discussion 
of this issue in the debate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
es chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the order previously agreed to, I 
move that the Senate 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask if my colleagues from Oregon 
and Illinois will lend me their ears for 
amoment. Earlier today I asked if there 
was an opportunity for an agreement to 
be reached that at a time certain the 
Senate may proceed to vote. This is the 
third day now that we have devoted to 
this proposed legislation. I believe that 
the record has been thoroughly embel- 
lished. Would there be any disposition 
on the part of my two valiant and valued 
friends to enter into a reasonable agree- 
ment on a time to vote? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam ready to vote now. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Then I wonder, in 
view of that statement of the Senator 
from Oregon, if he would agree to a 
unanimous-consent agreement that we 
shall vote at a time certain tomorrow, 
since many of my friends have left the 
Chamber with the understanding that 
there would not be any vote tonight. 

Mr. MORSE. I would be ready to 
have a vote on the amendment right now, 
without any unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Inasmuch as several 
Senators on my side of the aisle have 
been told that there would be no vote this 
evening, I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote on the pending amendment be 
taken 1 hour after the end of the morn- 
ing hour tomorrow. 

Mr. MORSE. I could not agree to 
that. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Two hours after the 
morning hour. 

Mr. MORSE, I could not agree to 
that. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is my friend from 
Oregon prepared to enter into an agree- 
ment to vote on the amendment at any 
time tomorrow? 

Mr. MORSE. I am for letting nature 
take its course. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I regret that my 
friend is prepared to vote now, when 
there are so few Senators in the Cham- 
ber, but is not prepared to vote tomor- 
row at a time certain, when we might 
have a substantial number of Senators 
voting on this important issue. Would 
the Senator from Oregon be prepared 
to agree to a time certain on Wednesday 
of this week? 

Mr. MORSE. I would rather wait to 
hear from the country. I will not enter 
into an agreement now. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is there not some in- 
consistency in the position the Senator 
takes? He is prepared to vote now—— 

Mr. MORSE. I am merely trying to 
be a good parliamentary general, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that, of 
course, the situation is that if we were to 
vote now we would win. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is an unfortunate 
attitude for my able friend, the Senator 
from Illinois, to take. 

I have sald that we should vote this 
issue up or down, but certainly not with 
only a handful of Senators on the floor. 
I say we should let the Senate of the 
United States stand up and be counted. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure the Senator 
from California has it in his parliamen- 
tary power to determine, when this 
question will finally come to a vote so 
far as his side is concerned, whenever 
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those who support his position are here. 
I can assure the Senator that is going 
to be the position taken by the Senator 
from Oregon on the opposition side. So 
we have not reached such a state in this 
debate when I could possibly agree to fix 
any time certain, other than now, for a 
vote. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I regret that very 
much, because if my able friend from 
Oregon is willing to vote now I do not 
see why he should not be willing to enter 
into a unanimous-consent agreement, so 
that all Senators could be on notice that 
they would be called upon to vote on this 
important issue tomorrow. 

I simply want the Record to show my 
regret that that cannot be accomplished. 

Mr. MORSE. This is not the time for 
me to discuss the policy of the Senate of 
having most of its votes by unanimous- 
consent agreement. I have long been an 
opponent of unanimous-consent agree- 
ments, as a general policy, for voting in 
the Senate. I have tried to accommo- 
date the leadership in regard to unani- 
mous-consent agreements. However, 
certain experiences I have had with 
unanimous-consent agreements have 
convinced me that they should be a rar- 
ity rather than the general rule. All I 
am doing now is for the first time ex- 
pressing my general attitude against en- 
tering into unanimous-consent agree- 
ments to vote except under the most rare 
circumstances. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY FORMER 
SENATOR KNOWLAND AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on May 
3, at the Bancroft Library, University of 
California, our former Senate Republi- 
can leader, Hon. William F. Knowland, 
delivered a most interesting address. In 
the course of it he stated that the papers 
and documents which he accumulated 
during his long official life as a Senator 
will be made available to our great State 
university. His comments are interest- 
ing and constructive. We recall with 
pleasure his many years of service here, 
and we remember him as a strong, per- 
suasive Senator, who received the high- 
est honors his Republican colleagues 
could accord him. But beyond that, our 
Democratic brethren, like those on this 
side of the aisle, knew, and know, Bill 
Knowland as a good friend. I ask unan- 
imous consent that his remarks on the 
occasion referred to be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 

I am very happy to be back on the cam- 
pus today. Little did I realize 30 years ago 
while studying for finals in this great uni- 
versity library that I would one day be 
delivering a lecture here. 

As an alumnus of the university I share 
the pride of all Californians in our univer- 
sity, which has come to ber as one 
of the greatest institutions of learning in 
the entire world. 

When the invitation was extended to me 
to speak at this meeting of the friends of 
the Bancroft Library, I gave considerable 
thought to the subject matter. Obviously, 
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in the limitations of time from the date of 
the invitation to today, and in the time 
allocated for my remarks, you would not 
expect an historic paper of the first 
magnitude. 

Yet, having such a high regard for our 
university and the Bancroft Library, I did 
want to use the opportunity to make a pre- 
liminary statement which might be con- 
sidered as a preface to a subsequent, more 
detailed, and documented paper on Cali- 
fornia’s growing importance in the political, 
cultural and economic life of our country. 

There is also much than can and needs to 
be said on the U.S. Senate, as one of the 
great legislative bodies of the world and the 
functions of Senate leaders, majority and 
minority. 

In 13% years in the Senate of the United 
States, as majority or minority leader for 
6 of those years, I have, of course, accumu- 
lated a considerable number of documents, 
letters and memoranda, at least a part of 
which has invaluable historic interest and 
significance. 

I hope to be able in the near future to 
bring some order out of the strong boxes, 
mail bags, and filing cabinets that fill sev- 
eral rooms. These I intend to make avail- 
able to the Bancroft Library in response to 
the invitation of the University of California 
authorities. 

Since I had succeeded the late Senator 
Hiram W. Johnson in the Senate, whose 
papers are now in this library, future re- 
searchers will have available source material 
for 42 years of continuous Senate service. 

As an indication of how the responsibili- 
ties of a California Senator have grown, 
when Hiram Johnson came to the Senate in 
1917, the State had a population of approxi- 
mately 3 million, and when I left the Senate 
on January 3 of this year, California had a 
population of almost 15 million. 

I at first gave some thought to speaking 
to you today on the subject of California's 
representation in the Senate of the United 
States from 1850 to the present. I thought 
that from my experience in the Senate, I 
could go through the records of my prede- 
cessors, and in the proverbial blue book 
Sense, compare and contrast and come up 
with some interesting observations. 

I plunged into this subject without realiz- 
ing the vastness of it. When you consider 
that most doctoral dissertations which have 
personalities as their subject matter limit 
the scope to one historical figure, I soon 
came to the realization that it would be im- 
possible for me to thoroughly research and 
synthesize the lives and works of 34 men, 
spanning a period of over 100 years, and do 
all this in a month’s time. 

A full-time doctoral candidate, working 
full-time on one thirty-fourth of such a 
subject takes several years. I came to 
realize that a full-time newspaperman 
tackling the entire field and working dur- 
ing unencumbered nights, might take 
decades, 

But I confess to you that it was with 
some disappointment that I had to abanden 
my original goal. The subject fascinated me 
and it was with a great deal of interest that 
I studied the lives of a number of the men 
who had preceded me in the Senate. But 
I learned a great deal from my somewhat 

study. I could, of course, have come 
to you with a bulky compilation of statis- 
tics, such as of the 34 Senators who repre- 
sented California, only 8 of them were native 
born Californians; or that 14 were Republi- 
cans, 14 were Democrats, 2 were Union Re- 
publicans, 2 were Antimonopoly Democrats, 
1 was a Free Soil Democrat, and 1 was a 
Union Democrat; or, that in length of serv- 
ice, my immediate predecessor, Hiram John- 
son, holds the record with more than 28 
years of continuous service in the Senate, 
and that a fellow publisher, Thomas Storke, 
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with only 1 month and 25 days, was a Sen- 
ator for the shortest time. My own service 
of 13 years was third in length of time, 
coming after Hiram Johnson and George C. 
Perkins, who had 21 years in the Senate. 

But such statistics, as interesting as they 
might be, are not really history. The job 
of the historian is to synthesize and to ex- 
plain, and search for the significance in each 
event. I am sure you now understand why 
it was necessary for me to abandon my 
original goal. 

The debate over California's admission 
into the Union extended over many months 
after President Zachary Taylor, on February 
13, 1850, laid before Congress the constitu- 
tion California had adopted, with its anti- 
slavery section and recommended its admis- 
sion as a State. 

William H. Seward, in the U.S. Senate, 
March 11, 1850, during the debate, said: 
“Today, California is a State, more populous 
than the least and richer than several of 
the greatest of our 30 States. This same 
California, thus rich and populous is here 
asking admission into the Union, and finds 
us debating dissolution of the Union itself.” 
His plea for California’s admission as a free 
State ended with these words: “While look- 
ing forward to that day, its countless gener- 
ations seems to me to be rising up and pass- 
ing in dim and shadowy review before us; 
and a voice comes forth from their serried 
ranks saying: ‘Waste your treasures and your 
armies, if you will; raze your fortifications 
to the ground; sink your navies into the 
sea; transmit to us even a dishonored name 
if you must; but the soul you hold in trust 
for us, give it to us free. You found it free, 
and conquered it to extend a better and 
surer freedom over it. Whatever choice you 
have made for yourselves, let us have no 
partial freedom; let us all be free; let the 
reversions of your broad domain descend to 
us unencumbered, and free from the calam- 
ities and sorrows of human bondage.“ 

Daniel Webster, by vote of the Senate in 
1958, determined to be one of the five great- 
est Senators, showed during the statehood 
debate that even those in that limited dis- 
tinguished company were not infallible. In 
answering John C. Calhoun with a solidly 
reasoned account of the rise of slavery in 
the South, he came to the conclusion, seem- 
ingly cogent at the time, that as cotton could 
not be grown in California, slavery was de- 
barred there by act of God. His logic ap- 
peared so unanswerable that in the end it 
prevailed in the Senate. 

Today, Senator Webster to the contrary 
notwithstanding, California is one of the 
leading cotton producing States of the 
Union. While Webster was conversant with 
some of the geographic and geologic attri- 
butes of California, he was only willing to 
concede that there were some tracts of 
valuable land. 

The Webster-eye view of California as 
presented in the Senate on March 7, 1850, 
was: “California and New Mexico are Asiatic 
in their formation and scenery, They are 
composed of vast ridges of mountains of 
enormous height, with broken ridges and 
deep valleys. The sides of these mountains 
are barren—entirely barren—their tops 
capped with perennial snow. There may 
be in California—now made free by its con- 
stitution—and no doubt there are—some 
tracts of valuable land.” 

Today as we look upon the agricultural 
productivity of a California that ranks first 
among all the States of the Union in value 
of its crops, farming as we do 14 million 
acres of which 7 million are irrigated, out 
of which we produce 124 different agri- 
cultural products, even Webster would ad- 
mit that some tracts had done right well. 

One of the most interesting things which 
I came across during the evenings I spent 
here in the Bancroft Library, was the diary 
kept by Senator Milton S. Latham, who 
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served in the Senate from 1860 to 1863. 
Perhaps Latham’s case had a special and 
understandable interest as far as I am con- 
cerned, Subsequent to his being elected 
Governor and prior to his inauguration, a 
vacancy in the U.S. Senate resulted from 
the death of Senator David C. Broderick, 
who had been killed in a duel with Judge 
David S. Terry. Two days after taking his 
oath of office as Governor, on January 9, 
1860, Latham was chosen U.S. Senator by 
the legislature and resigned effective Jan- 
uary 14, thus serving as Governor for less 
than 1 week, Even in those days, distant 
pastures seemed greener. Latham’s long 
trip from San Francisco to New York by way 
of an overland crossing of Panama is in 
sharp contrast to the 4%½ -hour jet plane trip 
between the west coast and east coast 
which I made 2 weeks ago. 

A week after arriving in Washington he 
was dining at the White House with Pres- 
ident Buchanan. Except for the party lead- 
ers, it is not unusual for a Senator today to 
go through one or more 6-year terms with- 
out ever privately dining with the Presi- 
dent, be he Democrat or Republican. Such 
have the burdens of the Presidency become, 
together with the increase in Senate mem- 
bership from 62 to 98 and soon to be 100. 

In the earlier days of Senate history the 
job was less burdensome than today. The 
direct election of U.S. Senators, brought 
about by the 17th amendment in 1913, made 
a considerable change in the Senate. In 
the days when Senators were elected by the 
legislatures of the several States they re- 
tained a larger share of their ambassadorial 
status as representatives of their sovereign 
States. Since then they have become to a 
much greater extent than previously, Sena- 
tors of the United States. James D. Phelan, 
in 1914, and Hiram W. Johnson in 1916, were 
the first two California Senators elected by 
direct vote of the people. 

After I was sworn in as a U.S. Senator on 
August 26, 1945, I began to realize that 
Californians are prolific letterwriters. Cer- 
tainly I make no complaint, and I believe 
correspondence and contact between con- 
stituent and Congressman is both necessary 
and desirable. 

I went to Senator Wallace White of Maine, 
then the Republican leader of the Senate 
and asked him how long the very large 
volume of mail had been flooding the Capi- 
tol. He told me that in his personal expe- 
rience a great change took place during 
World War I. Senator White had come 
to Washington in 1899 as a committee clerk 
and subsequently as secretary to his grand- 
father, Senator William Pierce Frye, who 
was President pro tempore of the Senate. He 
told me that if Senator Frye received more 
than 10 letters a day he felt he was being 
imposed upon. All the communications 
were replied to by handwritten letters and 
the office kept no files. No constituent 
called on a Senator unless he was person- 
ally brought and introduced by a Member 
of the House of Representatives. I could 
not help recalling this story a few years 
later when Gen. Douglas MacArthur was 
removed from his command. My office alone 
received over 110,000 letters and telegrams 
in the subsequent 10-day period. 

It is perhaps some sort of historical coin- 
cidence to recall to your memory that my 
predecessor, Senator Johnson, died on Au- 
gust 6, 1945, the date the atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima. A phase of our life 
had come to an end and the public was 
made cognizant that we had entered the 
atomic age. Eight days later, on August 
14, 1945, Gov. Earl Warren cabled me 
overseas that I had been selected to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Johnson. August 14 
was V-J Day. Since there was more impor- 
tant business with higher military priority, I 
did not get the cable until several days had 
passed. As a matter of fact, I first learned 
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of my appointment through reading an ar- 
ticle in the Army newpaper, Stars and 
Stripes. 

I came back from Army service to serve 
134% years in the post-World War II period 
with the great problems of demobilization, 
OPA controls, economic dislocations, the 
Berlin blockade, the Korean war, a change 
in administration, the cold war, and the 
opening up of the space age. 

These were eventful years and as long as I 
shall live I shall be grateful to the people of 
California for having given me the privilege 
of representing them in the Nation's Capitol. 

Now that the means of communication 
and destruction have speeded up to a fan- 
tastic degree, a challenge is presented to our 
schools, our press, and our public officials to 
make certain that our people are fully 
informed. 

The survival of western civilization, war, 
and peace, life and death, prosperity or 
economic dislocation, a rule of law or lawless 
violence, these are all the people's business. 
No longer can a free government deal with a 
free people on a “papa knows best” policy. 

Security classifications are only justified 
to protect the bona fide security needs and 
never to cover up the mistakes of public 
Officials, local, State, or national. 

Of one thing we can be certain. Califor- 
nia's contribution to the economic, political, 
and cultural life of the Nation will continue 
to expand, 

We have received a great heritage from 
those who preceded us and a part of whose 
myriad exploits, successes, and failures are 
recorded in the stacks and files of this great 
Bancroft Library of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

God grant that in this jet and space age 
we may take heart from the sacrifices of the 
pioneers and in the faith of those who 
founded our missions, our churches, and our 
synagogues, that we may understand that 
whatever material success we have achieved 
in California and in America has come from 
the divine guidance which has made and 
preserved us a nation, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to inform the Senate that we will 
meet at 12 o’clock noon tomorrow and 
stand in recess at 12:15, to march in a 
body to the House of Representatives 
for a joint session of Congress in honor 
of the King of the Belgians. 

Mr. President, I move that, under the 
order previously entered, the Senate 
stand adjourned until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 
12, 1959, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 11, 1959: 
U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

I, FOR APPOINTMENT 
To be surgeon 

Clarence A. Imboden, Jr. 

To be senior assistant veterinary officer 

Joe R. Held 


To be nurse officers 


Rena E. Boyle 
Kathryn M. Fritz 
Dorine J. Loso 


To be health services officer 
Marion Andrews 


The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 


I. FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
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To be sanitary engineer directors 


James H. Le Van 
Ralph Porges 

John S. Wiley 

Kaarlo W. Nasi 
Richard L. Woodward 
Gerald W. Ferguson 
Conrad P. Straub 


Ernest C. Anderson 
Donald L. Snow 
George L. Carley, Jr. 
Roscoe H. Goeke 
Graham Walton 
Ralph C, Graber 


To be senior sanitary engineers 


Andrew D. Hosey 
Henry J. L. Rechen 
Frederick 5. Kent 


Earl H. Arnold 
Keith S. Krause 
Lloyd W. Gebhard 


To be medical directors 


George Massengill 
Robert F. Martin 
Paul A. Lindquist 
R. Lincoln Smith 
George E. Parkhurst 
Randolph P, Grimm 
Elmer L. Hill 

James F. Maddux 
Eugene J. Gillespie 
Edward T. Blomquist 
James L. Elliott 
Andrew P. Sackett 
Frederick C. Bartter 
Herbert Tabor 
Robert J. Huebner 


Luther Terry 
Joseph H. Bragdon 
Donald S. Martin 
John M. Whitney 
Will H. Aufranc 
Burnet M. Davis 
Leon A. Heppel 

Fred W. Thyng 
Mary Walton 

Elton S. Osborne, Jr. 
Robert W. Rasor 
William W. Richards 
Lewis C. Robbins 
Carl R. Kunstling 


To be senior surgeons 


Charles S. McCam- 
mon 

Richard A. Malmgren 

Roger K. McDonald 

Andrew G. Morrow 


Robert O. Scow 
James H. Baxter 
Milton Zises 

G. Donald Whedon 
Robert C. Lam 


To be surgeons 


Louis A. Gaul 
Donald S. Fredrick- 
son 
Howard W. Kopping 
William B. Kannel 
Eugene W. Veverka 
Wallace P. Rowe 
Charles M. Bowyer 
Aubrey F. Haynes 
Fred J. Payne 
Joseph A. Falzone, Jr. 
Melvin R. Davis 
Robert J. Trautman 
David C. Miller 
Margaret S. Wheeler 


Cameron L. Self 

Bernard G. Keizer 

James L. Goddard 

Craig S. Lichten- 
walner 

Gilbert R. Christen- 
son 

T. Phillip Waalkes 

Donald R. Chadwick 

Frederick Stohlman, 
Jr. 

Leonard J, Duhl 

David Horwitz 

Edward V. Evarts 

John L, Stephenson 


To be senior assistant surgeons 


Conrad E. Herr 
Ellsworth Y. Ching 
George H. Christ 
Joseph M. Torruella 
S. Ross Fox, Jr. 
Stanley R. Mohler 
Richard I. Myers 
Jack P. Clark 
Vernon O. Larson 
Donald C. Loos 
Norbert L. Dugan, Jr. 


Paul P. Carbone 
Dean F. Tirador 
Richard L. Pentecost 
Ray L. Zeigler 
James D. Bremner 
Robert A. Fouty 
David N. Smiley 
Richard G. Griffin 
Alexander V. Monto 
Ray A. Harron 
George W. Sciple 


To be dental directors 


Mark E. Bowers 

Fred D. Lewis, Jr. 

Dennis E. Singleton, 
Jr. 


John C. Heckel 
Earl C. Hewitt 
Maurice S. Rodgers 


Charles R. Bowman 
To be sanitary engineers 
William E, Bell 
Lester M. Elashman 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
Paul A. Kenline 
Walter M. Sanders III 
George W. Walsh 
To be assistant sanitary engineers 


Paul W. Kolp Robert A. Herrick 
Lloyd A. Reed Anton J. Muhich 
Marvin D. High 


To be senior pharmacists 
Henry L. Verhulst 
Reede M. Ames 
To be senior assistant pharmacist 
Mark H. Barnett 


To be scientist directors 
Elmer G. Berry 
John H. Hughes 
Leon Jacobs 
Milton Silverman 
Louis J. Olivier 


Roy F. Pitz 

Ralph C. Barnes 

Harold B. Robinson 

Dohrman H. Byers 

David B. Lackman 

Howard W. Bond 
To be senior scientists 


William B. Cherry R. Edward Bellamy 
Harvey I. Scudder Robert J. Fitzgerald 
Walter L. Newton Paul P. Weinstein 
Geoffrey M. Jeffery George E. Jay, Jr. 
To be scientists 
Martha K. Ward 
Sidney S. Chernick 
To be sanitarian directors 

Glenn M. Kohls 

Maurice E. Odoroff 
To be senior sanitarians 
Louis J. Ogden 
Kent S. Littig 
To be sanitarians 
Morgan S, Seal 
Joseph A. Staton 
To be veterinary officers 
Robert W. Menges 
Donald D. Stamm 
To be senior assistant veterinary officers 
Daniel Cohen Wellington Moore, Jr. 
Roy F. Kinard, Jr. Robert L. Watson 
To be nurse directors 

Ellwynne M. Vreeland Ethel A. Todd 


To be senior dental surgeon 
Charles P. White 
To be dental surgeons 


Richard L. Hayes James L. Field 
Viron L. Diefenbach Harold M. Fullmer 
Norman W. Littleton Marvin S. Burstone 
Stanley Lotzkar 


To be senior dental surgeons 


John F. Dyar James W. Smith, Jr. 
William R. Wallace Richard A. Coulson 
James E. Hardwick III Richard C. Doub 
Kenneth C, Lynn John L. Ames 
Ralph S. Johnson John T. Bauer 


Esther A. Garrison 
Vera P. Hansel 


Martha B. Naylor 
Frances E. Taylor 


To be senior nurse officers 


Esther Kaufman 
Apollonia O. Adams 
G. Alice Boore 

Ann F. Mathews 
Jeannette E. Potter 


Jane Wilcox 

Josephine K. Fitz- 
patrick 

Maria B. Renrenteria 


To be nurse officers 


Mildred Jones 
Anne J. Lello 
Mary B. Krause 
Mary L, Casey 


Katherine B. Holland 
Irma F. Monlux 

Doris D. Day 

Ava S. Dilworth 


Herald D. Green, Jr. 
Samuel Kakehashi 
Raymond Berlin 


Richard H. Fender 
Alfred Hamel 


To be senior dietitian 
Clara B. Tavis 
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To be senior assistant therapists 
Michael J. Oliva 
John L. Echternach 
Donald E. Shipley 


U.S. JUDGE 


John A. Field, Jr., of West Virginia, to be 
U.S. district judge for the southern district 
of West Virginia, vice Ben Moore, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 11, 1959: 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Frank A. Barrett, of Wyoming, to be Gen- 


eral Counsel of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
Frank A. Barrett, of Wyoming, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION 
Joseph E. Talbot, of Connecticut, to be a 


member of the U.S. Tariff Commission for 
the term expiring June 16, 1965. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for terms expiring 
March 31, 1965: 
Glen R. Harris, of California. 
J. Pittman Stone, of Mississippi. 


COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


Stanley Ormsbee Styles, of Saugerties, 
N.Y., to be comptroller of customs with 
headquarters at New York. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Robert Higgins, of California, to be collec- 
tor of customs for customs collection district 
No. 28, with headquarters at San Francisco. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 11, 1959 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rey. J. Paul Brown, associate pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Houston, Tex., 
offered the following prayer: 


Thou who art the Supreme Architect 
of the Universe, we come to Thee at the 
beginning of this week to take a fresh 
look at Thy plans for Thy people and 
their betterment. Dedicate our motives 
as we hear our Master saying, “He that 
is greatest among you shall be your 
servant.” 

May the memories of the yearnings for 
places of influence and prominence burn 
upon our conscience that we may be 
humbled before our tasks. May we be 
diligent in the pursuit of our calling that 
We may prove ourselves to be workmen 
that needeth not be ashamed. 

Bless this our legislative body. May 
they be empowered with divine wisdom. 
In the midst of their perplexities, give 
them a vision that will illumine this 
darkened world. 

May Thy presence in our lives be a 
source of wisdom and truth, of order and 
sanctity. 

Bless Thy people throughout this good 
earth, that by the diligence of their 
hands they may seek to spread wide 
freedom’s banner. 

In the name of the Master we pray. 
Amen, 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 7, 1959, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


On April 27, 1959: 

H.R. 2575. An act to authorize the appro- 
priation of $500,000 to be spent for the pur- 
pose of the HI Pan-American games to be 
held in Chicago, III.; and 

H.R. 3648. An act to regulate the handling 
of student funds in Indian schools operated 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and for 
other purposes. 

On May 5, 1959: 

H.R. 2589. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Lucie Leon (also known as Lucie Noel); and 

H.J.Res.301. Joint resolution providing 
for printing copies of “Cannon’s Procedure 
in the House of Representatives.” 


THE LATE HONORABLE DONALD AU- 
BREY QUARLES 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sorrow that we note the passing of an 
able and dedicated public servant, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Donald Au- 
brey Quarles. 

Mr. Speaker, no Member of the Con- 
gress, no resident of the District of 
Columbia, no citizen of the Nation, can 
be unfamiliar with the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of the Department of De- 
fense. And the Department of Defense 
is not a self-operating organization. 
Next after the Secretary of Defense, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense occupies 
one of the most important offices in our 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Quarles occupied the position of 
Deputy Secretary of Defense from April 
9, 1957 until his death. Prior to that 
date he served as Secretary of the Air 
Force, and prior to that date, from Sep- 
tember 1, 1953, he had served as As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Development. 

Few American citizens have devoted 
themselves so completely, and so unself- 
ishly, to the task of national security as 
did Donald A. Quarles. 

An Arkansan by birth, a graduate of 
Yale University, and a veteran of World 
War I, having served as an enlisted man 
and as a captain in the Field Artillery, 
Mr. Quarles was a man of great accom- 
plishments. 

He was successful in every endeavor to 
to which he applied himself. An engineer 
at the Western Electric Co.; department 
head of the Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
director of the transmission development 
department and director of apparatus 
development of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; vice president of Western Electric 
Co.; and president of Sandia Corp. 
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In addition to his important positions 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, he was also a member and later 
Chairman of the Committee on Elec- 
tronics of the Joint Research and De- 
velopment Board, Department of De- 
fense; Chairman of the reorganized Air 
Navigation Development Board; and a 
member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

He is claimed, rightfully so, by two 
States: the State of his birth, Arkansas, 
and the State of his residence, New 
Jersey. 

He was active in local affairs. Mr. 
Quarles served as president of the Com- 
mon Council of Englewood, N.J., from 
1940 to 1946, and as mayor of Englewood 
from 1946 to 1948. 

He received honorary degrees from the 
University of Arkansas, New York Uni- 
versity, Grinnell College, Stevens Insti- 
tute, and Yale University. He was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma XI, 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the Yale Engineer- 
ing Association and the Telephone Pio- 
neers of America, as well as a fellow of 
the American Institute of Radio En- 
gineers and the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. In fact, Mr. 
Quarles was president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers from 
August 1952 to August of 1953. 

Mr. Quarles was a devoted public serv- 
ant. He was an engineer and a scientist. 
He was interested in obtaining the facts. 
I am told by those who worked directly 
with him that he was properly intolerant 
of superficial answers, but inspired those 
who worked for him to efforts beyond 
their normal capacity. He had a mind 
trained to preciseness, coupled with an 
inexhaustible memory. Whether one 
agreed or disagreed with this distin- 
quished American citizen, one always 
realized that he was fully informed and 
that any decision he reached had been 
reached after careful consideration. 
Each person who had business with him 
was given his day in court. The exam- 
ple he set to the devotion of the task at 
hand and for never accepting or provid- 
ing less than the best, made all of those 
who were associated with him aspire to 
his high standards. 

Mr, Speaker, the Nation can ill afford 
the loss of men of Mr. Quarles’ capacity 
and devotion to duty. I can only sum- 
marize my own impression of Mr. 
Quarles by quoting from a poem by John 
Quincy Adams, delivered in the 2d 
session of the 25th Congress on Decem- 
ber 4, 1837: 


Almighty Father! Look in mercy down! 
Oh! grant me virtue, to perform my part— 
The patriots fervor, and the statesman's 

art 

In thought, word, deed, preserve me from 

thy frown. 

Direct me to the paths of bright renown— 
Guide my frail bark, by truth's unerring 

chart. 
Inspire my soul; and purify my heart; 

And with success, my steadfast purpose 

crown. 

My country’s weal—be that my polar star— 
Justice—thou rock of ages’ is thy law— 

And when thy summons calls me to thy bar 
Be this my plea, thy gracious smile to 

draw— 

That all my ways to justice were inclin’d— 

And all my aims—the blessing of mankind. 
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When death touched the sleeping Don- 
ald Quarles on the 8th of May, our 
Nation lost one of its most distinguished 
and able leaders. To his bereaved wife 
and to their children we proffer our 
heartfelt sympathy. Their loss is our 
loss. Husband, father, friend, and pub- 
lic servant, this distinguished gentleman 
will live on in our memories. 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
Rumanians are one of the largest of Bal- 
kan nationality groups who have had the 
misfortune to suffer under oppressive 
alien regimes during most of modern 
times. As a matter of fact they had to 
struggle hard and fight relentlessly in de- 
fense of their freedom throughout their 
long history. In the course of these life- 
and-death struggles they often suffered 
defeats, even though even in defeat they 
survived as a distinct national entity. 

Late in the 15th century Rumania was 
overrun and conquered by the Ottoman 
Turks, and for centuries Rumanians lived 
under the rule of cruel Ottoman Sul- 
tans. For several centuries they en- 
dured the almost unbearable yoke of 
their alien rulers, but they succeeded in 
maintaining their traditional national 
beliefs and national ideals, freedom and 
independence. During the middle of the 
last century they had their chance to 
attain their goal, and after the conclusion 
of the Crimean War in 1856, they re- 
gained autonomy with the guarantee of 
the great powers of Europe. Years 
later, in 1880, the Sultan’s suzerainty was 
relaxed and the kingdom of Rumania 
was created. On May 10 of 1881 King 
Carol was crowned as the King of United 
Rumania, and that is the date which is 
being celebrated as the founding of 
the Rumanian kingdom, or the Ru- 
manian Independence Day. Today, even 
though some 17 million Rumanians live 
in their homeland under Communist 
totalitarian regime, they and their more 
fortunate kinsmen in the free world cel- 
ebrate the 78th anniversary of that mem- 
orable day, the founding of the Ru- 
manian kingdom, the real Independence 
Day of the Rumanians. 

I join all Americans of Rumanian de- 
scent and hope that their unfortunate 
kinsmen suffering under totalitarian dic- 
tatorship will one day attain their free- 
dom and that Rumania will again assume 
its place among the free and independ- 
ent nations of the world. 


TO PRESERVE ELLIS ISLAND AS A 
NATIONAL SHRINE 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to establish Ellis 
Island as a national shrine to be admin- 
istered by the Smithsonian Institution. 
Such a shrine would contain exhibits of 
early immigrant life and complete mi- 
crofilm records of all immigrants. The 
Statue of Liberty ferry from the New 
York City Battery could be rerouted to 
include a stop at Ellis Island. Ellis Is- 
land was the port of entry for more than 
10 million immigrants whose descend- 
ants today number at least one-tenth of 
our present population. To these mil- 
lions of Americans Ellis Island is their 
Plymouth Rock. Establishment of Ellis 
Island as a national shrine will forever 
complement the Statue of Liberty. The 
Statue of Liberty and Ellis Island are 
Synonymous. Both epitomize freedom 
and individual liberty to the world. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I understand that the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill that is 
coming up shortly contains cuts in three 
very important items for the Veterans’ 
Administration. One is the inpatient 
care, the other is the outpatient care 
and the third has to do with the admin- 
istrative offices. I have had protests al- 
ready from the DAV, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the American Legion, and 
other veterans’ organizations. I hope 
very much that these cuts may be re- 
stored. 


THE LATE HONORABLE DONALD A. 
QUARLES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the passing of Under Secre- 
tary of Defense Donald A. Quarles, our 
Nation has lost one of the finest men 
and most dedicated public servants that 
I have ever known. He had great 
strength of character and ability and 
was a tireless worker. A great soldier. 
A great American. He worked day in 
and day out and gave his life to his 
country. He was very helpful to so 
many. He never refused to help me in 
any matter for my district and for my 
State, and after he had done so, he 
would say, “What can I do next to 
help?” ‘The success of the Lowell Tech- 
nological School in my district is a living 
memorial of his assistance, as President 
Sydne of the institute said he made the 
institute when he sent the Air Force Re- 
serves to be trained there and he helped 
with the great research development 
there. Secretary Quarles was a very re- 
markable man and one that the country 
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can ill afford to lose. My sympathy 
goes to his wonderful wife and his chil- 
dren. Mrs. Quarles took up flying after 
she married the Under Secretary and 
was of great help to him. In every way 
they made a wonderful couple and one 
that Washington and the country will 
never forget. My deepest sympathy goes 
to all of his family and friends who 
mourn him. 


EGG PRICES 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
have noticed with interest lately that 
the Representatives from many areas 
are complaining that eggs produced at a 
cost of about 38 cents per dozen are 
bringing only about one-half that 
amount on the market. This is a very 
serious matter to those who have worked 
so hard to make an abundance of eggs 
available. 

The thing that I want to call to your 
attention, however, is that many of these 
same Representatives are great advo- 
cates of low grain prices and that they 
and others have promoted the idea of 
low feed grain prices. Low feed grain 
prices have resulted in many farmers 
increasing drastically the number of 
hens that they keep on the farm for egg 
production. 

Low feed grain prices may have tem- 
porarily benefited some egg producers, 
but the long term result has been a loss 
for both the feed grain producers and 
the egg producers. Feed grain prices at 
80 to 100 percent of parity would, in 
fact, be a long term stabilizer for the 
price of eggs. 

I hope that some of those low feed 
grain price advocates will profit by this 
additional proof of the utterly fallacious 
approach they have had to feed grain 
problems. One will never benefit from 
his mistakes unless he recognizes them, 
and then tries to do something about 
them. I do hope that some of these 
low feed grain price advocates will now 
recognize the mistakes in their thinking 
and forever more avoid the idea that 
some segments of agriculture can profit 
at the expense of other segments of 
agriculture. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] 
that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency may sit today during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on the Judiciary may sit during general 
debate during all of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


NASTY LEGISLATIVE PROCESSES 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to object to the consideration this 
afternoon of the independent offices 
appropriation bill. I point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that it was impossible to obtain 
a numbered copy of this bill until this 
morning. In a short time we will be 
dealing with a bill providing for appro- 
priations totaling $612 billion; yet the 
Members will not have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the bill or the report ac- 
companying the bill before they are 
called upon to consider it. 

I object to this method of trying to 
run a legislative railroad. 


INCREASING SUPPORT FOR NA- 
TIONAL MILE SANITATICN CODE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased at the way inter- 
est is mounting in my national milk 
sanitation bill, which would let milk that 
meets the standards of the U.S. Public 
Health Service’s Milk Code move freely 
in interstate trade. My colleagues, Con- 
gressmen QUENTIN Bunbick, of North 
Dakota, and MORGAN Movtper, of Mis- 
souri, have recently joined the 18 other 
House sponsors of the proposed legisla- 
tion. Many others have requested 
background information on this bill, 
which will eliminate the use of outdated 
sanitary standards as trade barriers 
against the free flow of high-quality 
milk from State to State. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING TO 
CONSIDER NATIONAL FLORAL EM- 
BLEM BILLS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
T ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to advise the House that the Sub- 
committee on the Library of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration will hold 
hearings next Monday afternoon, May 
18, at which time we will consider all bills 
which have been introduced proposing 
the selection of a national flower or floral 
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emblem. Any bill introduced by that 
time dealing with the subject will be 
taken up. 

All Members who are interested are in- 
vited to be present at the meeting which 
will be held in the hearing room of the 
Committee on Agriculture, room 1310, 
New House Office Building. 


THE LATE HONORABLE DONALD 
QUARLES 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ack 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKFR. Is there cbjection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Penn- 
svivania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
wish to pay tribute to the late Under 
Secretary of Defense, wito left us last 
Thursday. I followed his career very 
closely, not only here but around the 
world. It is my personal opinion that 
very few men who have served the mili- 
tary have ever made such a fine con- 
tribution to the solution of our interna- 
tional problems and our military stra- 
tegy as did Donald Quarles. Not only 
was he a great soldier but also his vast 
wealth of knowledge in the field of 
science added much to the effectiveness 
of our Department of Defense. Long 
after he is gone the people will remem- 
ber his splendid contribution. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AND 
FINANCIAL PROBLEMS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 133) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read; 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I herewith submit to the Congress the 
Agreement for the establishment of the 
Inter-American Development Bank to- 
gether with a Special Report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems rec- 
ommending United States participation 
as a member of such Bank. Representa- 
tives of the United States took an active 
part in the inter-American meetings 
which formulated the agreement. I urge 
that the Congress enact legislation au- 
thorizing the President to accept mem- 
bership in the Bank for the United 
States and to assume the subscription 
obligations prescribed in the agreement. 

The establishment of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank and our partici- 
pation in it will be a most significant step 
in the history of our economic relations 
with our Latin American neighbors. It 
will fulfill a long-standing desire on the 
part of the Latin American Republics to 
have an inter-American institution 
specifically designed to promote the 
financing of accelerated economic de- 
velopment in Latin America. At the 
Buenos Aires Economic Conference in 
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August and September of 1957, the 
United States supported a resolution 
calling for a study of possible solutions 
for the problems of financing economic. 
development. In August of 1958 the 
United States indicated that it would be 
prepared to consider the establishment 
of a development institution for Latin 
America and in September of that year 
en informal meeting in Washington cf 
the Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics re:ommended that a special- 
ized committee cf governmental repre- 
sentati es negotiate and draft an instru- 
ment for the organization of such a 
development institution. A specialized 
committee, thereafter established by a 
resolution of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, was convened 
at the Pan American Union in Wash- 
ington on January 8, 1959, and devoted 
3 months of continuous effort to the 
preparation of the agreement which I 
now lay before the Congress for its 
approval. 

The proposed institution is well de- 
signed to serve the needs of the Latin 
American Republies on a sound financial 
basis. The bulk of its assets, $850 mil- 
lion, which are subscribed for the capital 
stock of the Bank, are to be used to make 
or facilitate loans on banking terms, re- 
payable in the currency in which the loan 
has been made. Each member republic 
is called upon to make a significant sub- 
scription to the capital of the Bank. Of 
the $850 million in authorized capital 
stock, $400 million is for paid-in shares 
to be paid for in installments over a 
period of approximately 3 years. Half 
of each installment is payable in gold or 
dollars, and half in the national currency 
cf the members. The U.S. subscription 
to the paid-in capital is $150 million. 
The Latin American subscriptions for 
such capital total $250 million. 

The balance, $450 million of callable 
capital, will constitute a guarantee of 
borrowings by the Bank in capital mar- 
kets and would only be actually expended 
if the Bank were unable to meet its com- 
mitments. It is planned that the Bank 
will rely heavily on raising funds from 
private sources for the financing of sound 
economic development projects in Latin 
America. The U.S. portion of the call- 
able capital is $200 million. 

It should be noted that the agreement 
expresses the intention of increasing the 
capitalization of the Bank by an addi- 
tional $500 million after September 30, 
1962, if the increase is approved by a 
three-fourths vote in the Board of Gov- 
ernors. The increase would be in the 
form of caliable capital and the U.S. 
share would be approximately $200 mil- 
lion. This arrangement was included in 
recognition of a deep conviction on the 
part of the Latin American representa- 
tives that definite provision should be 
made in the agreement for an increase 
in the capital of the Bank at an eariy 
date. The U.S. representatives agreed 
that such an increase would be desirable 
but believed that it would be wise to have 
an initial period of experience with the 
Bank’s operations before the additional 
capital was subscribed. Accordingly, if 
the Bank’s operations are established on 
an effective basis in acccrdance with ex- 
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pectations, the United States will in 
good faith be committed to vote for the 
increase and subscribe to its share of 
the increased capital. 

The agreement also establishes a Fund 
for Special Operations to be financed by 
specified contributions by all of the 
member countries, half in gold and dol- 
lars and half in the national currencies 
of the members. Its initial resources 
will be $150 million. The United States 
contribution of $100 million is payable in 
installments, the first of which will be 
$50 million. The Fund is established for 
the making of loans on terms and condi- 
tions appropriate for dealing with spe- 
cial circumstances arising in specific 
countries or with respect to specific proj- 
ects, where normal terms of lending 
would not be appropriate. Loans by the 
Fund may be made repayable in whole or 
in part in the currency of the borrow- 
ing country. The agreement carefully 
segregates the resources of the Fund 
from the capital resources of the Bank 
so as not to jeopardize, in any way, the 
financial soundness of the institution 
and its ability to raise funds in the cap- 
ital markets. 

It is proposed that the funds necessary 
to meet the initial portion of the U.S. 
subscription to the Bank be provided by 
a no-year appropriation, to be expended 
at such time after its enactment as may 
be desirable taking into account the ac- 
tive role which the United States has 
played in formulating the proposal for 
the Bank. 

The charter authorizes the Bank to 
provide its members, and private entities 
in the territories of the members, with 
needed technical assistance. Particular 
attention is given to technical assistance 
in the fields of preparation, financing, 
and execution of development plans and 
projects, and the training of personnel 
specializing in the formulation and im- 
plementation of development plans and 
projects. These are two areas where 
there has long been a need for additional 
assistance and the facilities which will 
be provided by the Bank should be very 
helpful to member countries in utilizing 
their international borrowing capacity 
for the development projects most es- 
sential to their economies. 

Throughout the agreement emphasis 
is given to the promotion of private in- 
vestment in Latin America. It is recog- 
nized that only through the increased 
flow of private investment can the de- 
sired rate of progress be attained, and 
that public institutions such as the one 
now being created, must complement, 
rather than substitute for, private in- 
vestment. 

In the preparation of the agreement 
careful attention has been given to the 
experience of other institutions for in- 
ternational financing. The representa- 
tives of the Latin American countries, as 
well as those of the United States, have 
demonstrated an awareness of the neces- 
sity of making adequate provision for 
safeguarding the resources of the insti- 
tution in order that its future existence 
as an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the hemisphere may be assured. 
In this respect the agreement follows, in 
many aspects, the charter of the Inter- 
national Bank for Recenstruction and 
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Development. It is anticipated that the 
new Bank will work closely with existing 
sources of public credit, including the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the Export-Import 
Bank, and the Development Loan Fund. 

The special report of the National Ad- 
visory Council, submitted herewith, de- 
scribes the agreement creating the Bank 
in greater detail. 

I am strongly of the opinion that 
because of the following general policy 
considerations the United States should 
support the creation of this Bank for 
Latin America: 

(1) The special relationship, histori- 
cal, political and economic, between the 
United States and the Latin American 
Republics; 

(2) The pressing economic and social 
problems in the area resulting from a 
rapid rate of increase in population and 
widespread desire for improved living 
conditions; and 

(3) The desirability of an institution 
which will specialize in the needs of 
Latin America, which will be supported 
in large part by Latin American re- 
sources and which will give the Latin 
American members a major responsibil- 
ity in determining priorities and author- 
izing loans. 

I urge the Congress to enact promptly 
legislation enabling the United States 
to join with the other members of the 
Organization of American States in 
establishing the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank which will foster, in a 
sound and efficient manner, more rapid 
advance by the people of the nations 
south of our border as they strive to 
improve their material well-being. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, May 11, 1959. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 1559. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the first significant discovery 
of silver in the United States, June 1859. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have per- 
mission to insert in the Recorp, after 
consideration of each bill that is taken 
up today, an explanation thereof. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
MATTHEWS]. 


REGULATION OF THE PRACTICE OF 
DENTISTRY IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
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of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 4072) 
to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
regulation of the practice of dentistry in 
the District of Columbia, and for the 
protection of the people from empiricism 
in relation thereto’, approved June 6, 
1892, as amended, and ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ficrida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Ropresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8 of the Act entitled “An Act for the regu- 
lation of the practice of dentistry in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for the protection of 
the people from empiricism in relation 
thereto”, approved June 6, 1892 (27 Stat. 42), 
as amended (sec. 2-308, D.C. Code, 1951 edi- 
tion) is amended by adding the following 
sentence at the end thereof: “The Board of 
Dental Examiners may, in its discretion, 
waive the theoretical examination and issue 
a license to any applicant who holds a cer- 
tificate from the National Board of Dental 
Examiners: Provided, That such applicant 
shall pass a practical examination given by 
the Board of Dental Examiners: Provided 
jurther, That in exercising its discretion to 
waive theoretical examinations the Board of 
Dental Examiners shall satisfy itself that the 
examination given by the National Board of 
Dental Examiners was as comprehensive as 
that required in the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. The foregoing amendment of said 
Act of June 6, 1892, as amended, shall not be 
considered as affecting the authority vested 
in the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia by Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824), and the per- 
formance of any function vested by said plan 
in the Board of Commissioners or in any office 
or agency under the jurisdiction and control 
of said Board of Commissioners shall con- 
tinue to be subject to delegation by said 
Board of Commissioners in accordance with 
section 3 of such plan. Any function vested 
by this amendatory act in any agency estab- 
lished pursuant to such plan shall be deemed 
to be vested in said Board of Commissioners 
and shall be subject to delegation in accord- 
ance with said plan. 


Mr, MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
Board of Dental Examiners in its discre- 
tion to waive the theoretical examina- 
tion which is usually given if the candi- 
date to practice dentistry in the District 
has had or now has a certificate from 
the National Board of Dental Examiners. 

Under existing law the Board of Dental 
Examiners for the District of Columbia 
is required to give two examinations, a 
theoretical and a practical examination. 

The National Board of Dental Exam- 
iners is composed of 9 members of 
the Council of the National Board of 
Dental Examiners together with 20 addi- 
tional persons who come from all parts 
of the United States, and who act as con- 
sultants in the preparation of the Na- 
tional Board questions. This council 
was established by the American Dental 
Association in 1928 and has a standing 
committee. 

It was felt that the questions that are 
prepared by the National Board give a 
much broader cross section or scope in 
the dental field than is possible by the 
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Dental Board itself making up its own 
questions. 

The bill does not waive the power or 
the rights of the District of Columbia 
Dental Board to give an examination— 
it merely authorizes them to accept a 
certificate that the candidate has passed 
the National Board examinations. If 
they are not satisfied with those ques- 
tions which were asked in the National 
Board examination were comprehensive 
enough for practice in the District they 
can go ahead and give their own theo- 
retical examination. 

This bill was requested by the District 
Commissioners. We had hearings on it, 
and it was unanimously reported by the 
subcommittee and the full committee. 
It will cost no money, and as far as I 
know there is no opposition to the bill. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in his statement, and there is no 
opposition. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REGULATION OF CLOSING-OUT AND 
FIRE SALES IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
2318) to provide for the regulation of 
closing-out and fire sales in the District 
of Columbia, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of this Act, (1) closing-out sale” 
shall mean and include all sales advertised, 
represented, or held forth under the designa- 
tion of “going out of business,” discontin- 
uance of business,” “seiling out,” “liquida- 
tion,” “lost our lease,” must vacate,” 
“forced out,” removal,“ or any other desig- 
nation of like meaning; and (2) “person” 
shall mean and include individuals, partner- 
ships, voluntary associations, and corpora- 
tions. 

Sec. 2. (a) No person shall advertise or 
offer for sale in the District of Columbia a 
stock of goods, wares, or merchandise under 
the description of closing-out sale, or a sale 
of goods, wares, or merchandise damaged by 
fire, smoke, water, or otherwise, unless he 
shall haye obtained a license to conduct such 
sale from the District Commissioners. The 
applicant for such a license shall make an ap- 
plication therefor in writing and under 
oath at least 14 days prior to the opening date 
of sale, showing all the facts relating to the 
reasons and character of such sale, including 
the opening and terminating dates of the 
proposed sale, a complete inventory of the 
goods, wares, or merchandise actually on 
hand in the place whereat such sale is to 
be conducted, and all details necessary to lo- 
cate exactly and identify fully the goods, 
wares, or merchandise to be sold. 

(b) If the Commissioners shall be satis- 
fied from said application that the proposed 
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sale is of the character which the applicant 
desires to advertise and conduct, the Com- 
missioners shall issue a license, upon the 
payment of a fee of $100 therefor, together 
with a bond, payable to the District of Co- 
lumbia in the penal sum of $1,000 condi- 
tioned upon compliance with this Act, to the 
applicant authorizing him to advertise and 
conduct a sale of the particular kind men- 
tioned in the application. Any merchant 
who shall haye been conducting a business 
in the same location where the sale is to be 
held for a period of not less than one year, 
prior to the date of holding such sale shall 
be exempted from the payment of the fee 
and the filing of the bond herein provided. 

(c) The Commissioners shall endorse upon 
such application the date of its filing, and 
shall preserve the same as a record of office, 
and shall make an abstract of the facts set 
forth in such application, and shall indicate 
whether the license was granted or refused. 

(d) Any person making a false statement 
in the application provided for in this sec- 
tion shall, upon conviction, be deemed 
guilty of perjury. 

Sec. 3. No person in contemplation of a 
closing-out sale under a license as provided 
for in section 2 of this Act shall order any 
goods, wares, or merchandise for the purpose 
of selling and disposing of the same at such 
sale, and any unusual purchase and additions 
to the stock of such goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise with 60 days prior to the filing of 
application for a license to conduct such sale 
shall be presumptive evidence that such 
purchases and additions to stock were made 
in contemplation of such sale. 

Sec. 4, No person carrying on or conduct- 
ing a closing-out sale or a sale of goods, 
wares, or merchandise damaged by fire, 
smoke, water, or otherwise, under a license 
as provided in section 2 of this Act shall, 
during the continuance of such sale, add any 
goods, wares, or merchandise to the damaged 
stock inventoried in his original application 
for such license, and no goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise shall be sold as damaged merchan- 
dise. at or during such sale, excepting the 
goods, wares, or merchandise described and 
inventoried in such original application. 

Sec. 5, No person shall conduct a closing- 
out sale or a sale of goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise damaged by fire, smoke, water, or other- 
wise beyond the termination date specified 
for such sale, except that an extension may be 
authorized upon proper showing of need; 
nor shall any person, upon conclusion of such 
sale, continue that business which had been 
represented as closing out or going out of 
business under the same name, or under a 
different name, at the same location, or else- 
where in the District of Columbia where the 
inventory for such sale was filed; nor shall 
any person, upon conclusion of such sale, 
continue business contrary to the designa- 
tion of such sale. 

Sec. 6. Any person who shall advertise, 
hold, conduct, or carry on any sale of goods, 
wares, or merchandise under the description 
of closing-out sale or a sale of goods, wares, 
or merchandise damaged by fire, smoke, 
water, or otherwise, contrary to the provisions 
of this Act, or who shall violate any of the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be fined not less than $50 and 
not more than $500, or shall be imprisoned 
for not less than ten days and not more than 
six months, or both. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to sheriffs, constables, or other public 
or court officers, or to any other person or 
persons acting under the license, direction, 
or authority of any court, local or Federal, 
selling goods, wares, or merchandise in the 
course of their official duties, 

Sec. 8. Upon complaint of any person, the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall have jurisdiction in 
equity to restrain and enjoin any act for- 
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bidden or declared illegal by any provisions 
of this Act. 

Sec. 9. This Act shall become effective 
sixty days after the date of its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “include” 
insert “any sale in connection with which 
there is any representation by the person 
conducting such sale that the sale is being 
conducted, or is required or compelled to be 
conducted, for reasons of economic or busi- 
ness distress, inability to continue business 
at the same location, or the age or health of 
the owner or owners of the business, and 
the term ‘closing out sale’ shall include but 
not be limited to.“. 

On page 4, line 17, after “Src. 6." add (a)“. 

On pages 4 and 5 strike the following lan- 
guage: “not less than 650 and not more 
than $500, or shall be imprisoned for not less 
than ten days and not more than six months, 
or both”, and insert in lieu thereof “not 
more than $300 or imprisonment for 90 days 
or both”. 

On page 5, following line 2, insert a new 
subsection: 

“(b) Prosecutions for yiolations of this 
Act shall be conducted in the name of the 
District of Columbia by the Corporation 
Counsel or any of his assistants.” 

On page 5, line 4, strike out “sheriffs, con- 
stables, or other", 

On page 5, following line 13, insert a new 
section: 

“Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested 
in the Commissioners by Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The per- 
formance of any function vested by this Act 
in the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia or in any office or agency under 
the jurisdiction and control of said Com- 
missioner may be delegated by said Com- 
missioners in accordance with section 3 of 
such plan.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the title is amended by correcting the 
spelling of the word “clossing-out” to 
read “‘closing-out.” 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to provide 
for the regulation of closing-out and fire 
sales in the District of Columbia. 

At a hearing before a subcommittee of 
this committee, it was brought out that 
a considerable number of what are 
known as “going out of business” sales 
are not such sales in fact, but are sales 
which are so characterized in order to 
take advantage of the ignorant, gullible, 
or credulous individual. It was further 
pointed out that many such sales are 
carefully planned and executed accord- 
ing to a schedule and are not motivated 
by any condition or situation of busi- 
ness distress. 

This legislation provides that the op- 
erators of any “going out of business” 
sales shall obtain a license. Application 
for such license must be made under 
oath at least 14 days prior to the open- 
ing of the sale, and all the facts of such 
sale, including a complete inventory of 
goods, wares, or merchandise involved, 
must be made known at the time of such 
application. Provision is made for the 
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payment of a $100 license fee and for a 
bond in the amount of $1,000, although 
merchants who have been in a location 
for at least a year prior to the date 
of any such sale may be exempt from 
the payment of the prescribed license 
fee and the filing of the bond. The bill 
further provides that no person shall 
order goods, wares, or merchandise for 
the purpose of disposing of the same 
at the “going out of business” sale. 

The bill further provides that with 
respect to the sale of goods damaged by 
fire, smoke, water or otherwise, no addi- 
tional goods, wares, or merchandise may 
be added to the damaged stock which is 
being sold. 

The bill provides for a period of time 
during which a “going out of business” 
sale may be conducted and for the ex- 
tension of the termination date estab- 
lished for such sale, upon a proper show- 
ing of need. 

The bill, as amended, provides that 
persons found guilty of violating its pro- 
visions shall be fined an amount not to 
exceed $300 or imprisonment for 90 days 
or both. 


LICENSING AND BONDING OF COL- 
LECTION AGENCIES IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 2317) 
to provide for the licensing and bonding 
of collection agencies in the District of 
Columbia, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no 
person shall conduct within the District of 
Columbia a collection agency or engage 
within the District of Columbia in the busi- 
ness of collecting claims for others, or of 
soliciting the right to collect or receive pay- 
ment for another of any claim, or advertise, 
or solicit, either in print, by letter, in per- 
son, or otherwise, the right to collect or re- 
ceive payment for any other of any claim, or 
seek to make collection or obtain payment 
of any claim on behalf of another without 
having first applied for and obtained a H- 
cense. The license fee shall be $ per 
annum. 

Sec. 2. The term collection agency” shall 
not, for the purposes of this Act, be deemed 
to include the following when engaged in 
the regular course of their respective pro- 
fessions or businesses: 

(1) Attorneys at law. 

(2) Persons reguiarly employed on a regu- 
lar wage or salary, in the capacity of credit 
men or in a similar capacity, except as an 
independent contractor. 

(3) Banks and financing and lending in- 
stitutions, 

(4) Common carriers. 

(5) Title insurers and abstract companies 
while doing an escrow business. 

(6) Licensed real estate brokers. 

(7) Employees of licensees under this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia shall establish a Collec- 
tion Agency Board which shall— 

(1) advise and assist the Commissioners; 
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(2) consist of three members appointed 
by the Commissioners; and 

(3) be composed of members who shall 
have been engaged in the collection busi- 
ness for a period of five years immediately 
prior to his appointment. One member 
shall be appointed for the term of one year, 
one appointed for the term of two years, 
and one appointed for the term of three 
years. Upon the expiration of the term of 
Office of any member of the Board, the Com- 
missioners shall appoint a member for the 
term of three years. Upon the death, resig- 
nation or removal of any member of the 
Board, the Commissioners shall appoint a 
member to fill out the unexpired term. 
Any member of the Board may be removed 
by the Commissioners after due hearing for 
failure. to properly perform his duties. The 
Corporation Counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia or his representative shall as legal 
adviser to the Board. The Board shall meet 
quarterly or upon call of the Chairman of 
the Board. The Board shall investigate, as 
to qualifications, all applicants for licenses. 
If the Board’s recommendation is unfayor- 
able, the Commissioners shall reject the ap- 
plication. Otherwise, it shall be approved 
and the license granted. The tenure of office 
of any member of the Board shall depend 
upon his being continuously engaged in the 
collection agency business during the term 
of office. 

Sec. 4. The Collection Agency Board shall 
require any duly licensed collection agency to 
file with the District of Columbia and main- 
tain in force a sufficient bond in the penal 
sum of $10,000 in a form to be prescribed by 
the Board, as it shall deem reasonably neces- 
sary to safeguard the interest of the public. 
Such bond shall, in addition to all other re- 
quirements of the Board, be conditioned for 
the payment of all damages by owners or 
assignors of accounts, claims, or debts by 
reason of the failure of any licensed collec- 
tion agency to report and remit the proceeds 
of the collection thereof. 

Sec. 5. In addition to any other penalty, 
any person, firm, corporation or voluntary 
association, or any officer or director of any 
corporation or association carrying on busi- 
ness as a collection agency without first hav- 
ing obtained from the Board a license, or 
who carries on such business after the revo- 
cation or expiration of any license, is guilty 
of a misdemeanor and punishable by a fine 
not to exceed $500 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding six months or by both fine and 
imprisonment. 

Sec. 6. (a) Application for a license shall 
be made in writing to the Board of Commis- 
sioners in such form as may be required by 
the Board. The application shall state, 
among other things, the name of applicant 
together with the name under which the 
applicant will do business and the street 
and number location for which the license 
is sought. The application shall be accom- 
panied by sworn statements of three reputa- 
ble citizens of the District of Columbia, 
each of whom shall certify that he has per- 
sonally known the person who signed the 
application for a period of at least five years 
prior to the date of execution, that he is 
not related or connected by blood or mar- 
riage to the person concerning whom he is 
certifying and that the person is competent 
to engage in the collection business, is 
honest, truthful, and of good character and 
reputation. 

(b) No applicant shall be granted a li- 
cense unless he is of good moral character, 
a citizen of the United States, at least 
twenty-one years of age and the possessor 
of at least a high school diploma. Each 
applicant for a license shall have not less 
than two years’ experience in the business 
of collecting or the equivalent in an allied 
or related field, shall not have been con- 
victed of any crime involying moral turpi- 
tude; shall not have a record as a defaulter 
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in the payment of money collected or re- 
ceived for another, or be a former licensee 
whose license was suspended or revoked and 
not reinstated. 

(c) Applicants for licenses shall satisfac- 
torily pass an examination, practical in 
character and such length, scope, and char- 
acter as the Board deems necessary to deter- 
mine the fitness of applicants to engaged in 
the general collection agency business or in 
the repossession collection business as the 
case may be.. The number and character of 
questions, examination procedure, method 
of grading, general average required to be 
obtained by successful applicants, and other 
details of the examinations shall be deter- 
mined by the Collection Agency Board, or 
by rules and regulations established by the 
Board of Commissioners. 

Sec. 7. (a) Upon receiving and filing the 
application and bond and satisfactorily pass- 
ing the required examination, the Board of 
Commissioners shall grant and issue a li- 
cense. Upon receipt of the license, the li- 
censee has the right to conduct the business 
of a general collection agency or to engage 
in the repossession-collection business sub- 
ject to any rules and regulations of the 
Commissioners. 

(b) Each license, or duplicate license, to- 
gether with the current continuation license, 
if any, shall be conspicuously displayed at 
the place of business noted in the license at 
all times. The license is not transferable 
and is effectual until the first day of July 
next ensuing the date thereof and is renew- 
able unless sooner revoked or canceled. No 
license shall be revoked or suspended ex- 
cept after a hearing before the Collection 
Agency Board. A complaint stating the 
grounds for revocation or suspension shall 
be served in writing on the license not less 
than twenty days nor more than thirty days 
after filing of the complaint against the 
licensee. 

Sec. 8. It shall be unlawful for any licen- 
see under the provisions of this Act to do 
any of the following: 

(1) Prepare, publish, or distribute any sys- 
tem of collection letters, demands forms, or 
other printed matter upon his stationery, or 
upon stationery upon which the licensee’s 
name appears in such manner as to indicate 
that a demand is being made by the licensee 
for the payment of any sum or sums due or 
asserted to be due, where such forms are to 
be sold or furnished to any person other than 
the licensee, to be used by such person at 
any address different from the address of the 
licensee as shown on the face of the license. 

(2) Advertise for sale or threaten to ad- 
vertise any claim for sale as a means of 
endeavoring to enforce payment thereof, nor 
agree to do so for the purpose of solicitation 
of claims, provided, however, that any li- 
censee may advertise for sale claims he has 
received as assignee for the benefit of cred- 
itors, as a trustee in bankruptcy, or acting 
under any order of court. 

(3) Publish, or post or cause to be pub- 
lished or posted, any list of debtors common- 
ly known as a “dead beat” list. 

(4) Collect or attempt to collect by the 
use of any methods contrary to postal laws 
and regulations of the United States. 

(5) Use any unfair methods of competition 
as defined by the Unfair Practices Act. 

(6) Commingle the money of his custom- 
ers with his own, except insofar as he may be 
authorized by the rules and regulations of 
the Collection Agency Board. 

(7) Employ any person as a solicitor or 
collector who has been convicted of a felony 
or any crime involving moral turpitude, with 
knowledge of such conviction, or employ any 
person whose licenes to engage in the busi- 
ness of a collection agency has been revoked, 
with knowledge of such revocation. 

(8) Directly or indirectly aid or abet any 
unlicensed person to engage in business as 
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a collection agency or receive compensation 
therefrom. 

Sec. 9. Every licensed collection agency 
shall maintain a separate and distinct bank 
account in which the share of all payments 
received belonging to the persons, firms, or 
corporations, for whom the accounts are 
being collected, shall be deposited and left 
deposited until a remittance is made to such 
persons or firms. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: “That paragraph numbered 46 of 
section 7 of the Act entitled ‘An Act mak- 
ing appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and three, and 
for other purposes’, approved July 1, 1902, as 
amended (sec. 47-2345, D.C. Code, 1951 edi- 
tion), is amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing subparagraph: 

„e) The Commissioners may in their 
discretion require that any class or subclass 
of licensees licensed under the authority of 
this section to engage in a business, trade, 
profession or calling involving an express or 
implied agreement to collect money for others 
shall give bond to safeguard against finan- 
cial loss those persons with whom such class 
or subclass of licensees may so agree. 

“The bond which may be required by the 
Commissioners under the authority of this 
subparagraph shall be a corporate surety 
bond in an amount to be fixed by the Com- 
missioners, but not to exceed $15,000, con- 
ditioned upon the observance by the licensee 
and any agent or employee of said licensee 
of all laws and regulations in force in the 
District of Columbia applicable to the li- 
censee’s conduct of the business, trade, pro- 
fession, or calling licensed under the author- 
ity of this section, for the benefit of any per- 
son who may suffer damages resulting from 
the violation of any such law or regulation 
by or on the part of such licensee, his agent 
or employee. 

„Any person aggrieved by the violation of 
any law or regulation applicable to a li- 
censee’s conduct of a business, trade, pro- 
fession, or calling involving the collection 
of money for others shall have, in addition 
to his right of action against such licensee, a 
right to bring suit against the surety on the 
bond authorized by this subparagraph (c), 
either alone or jointly with the principal 
thereon, and to recover in an amount not 
exceeding the penalty of the bond any dam- 
ages sustained by reason of any act, transac- 
tion, or conduct of the licensee and any agent 
or employee of said licensee which is in vio- 
lation of law or regulation in force in the 
District of Columbia relating to the business, 
trade, profession, or calling licensed under 
this section; and the provisions of the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth subparagraphs of 
paragraph (b) of the first section of the Act 
entitled “An Act to grant additional powers 
to the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes“, approved 
December 20, 1944 (58 Stat. 820; sec.1-244(b), 
D.C. Code, 1951 edition), shall be applicable 
to such bond as if it were the bond author- 
ized by the first subparagraph of such para- 
graph (b) of the first section of said Act 
approved December 20, 1944: Provided, That 
nothing in this subparagraph (c) shall be 
construed to impose upon the surety on any 
such bond a greater liability than the total 
amount thereof or the amount remaining 
unextinguished after any prior recovery or 
recoveries, 

This subparagraph (c) shall not be ap- 
plicable to persons when engaged in the reg- 
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ular course of any of the following profes- 
sions or businesses: 

(1) Attorneys at law. 

%) Persons regularly employed on a 
regular wage or salary, in the capacity of 
creditmen or in a similar capacity, except 
as an independent contractor. 

“"(3) Banks and financing and lending 
institutions. 

“*(4) Common carriers. 

65) Title insurers and abstract com- 
panies while doing an escrow business. 

66) Licensed real estate brokers. 

%%) Employees of any class or subclass of 
licensees required to give bond under this 
subparagraph.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 7 of ‘An Act 
making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
three, and for other purposes,’ approved 
July 1, 1902, as amended, so as to pro- 
vide for the bonding of persons licensed 
to engage in a business, trade, profes- 
sion, or calling involving the collection 
of money for others.” 

A motion tc reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose in the amendment to this leg- 
islation is to give the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, in their discre- 
tion, the right to require that any class 
or subclass of licensees licensed under 
the authority of paragraph 46 of section 
7 of the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1903, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 1, 1902, as amended—sec- 
tion 47-2345, District of Columbia Code, 
1951 edition—to engage in a business, 
trade, profession or calling involving an 
express or implied agreement to collect 
money for others, to give bond to safe- 
guard against financial loss those per- 
sons with whom such class or subclass 
of licensees may so agree. 

The bond which may be required by 
the Commissioners under the authority 
of this subparagraph shall be a cor- 
porate surety bond in an amount to be 
fixed by the Commissioners but not to 
exceed $15,000, conditioned upon the ob- 
servance by the licensee and any agent 
or employee of said licensee of all laws 
and regulations in force in the District 
of Columbia applicable to the licensee’s 
conduct of the business, trade, profes- 
sion, or calling licensed under the au- 
thority of this section, for the benefit of 
any person who may suffer damages re- 
sulting from the violation of any such 
law or regulation by or on the part of 
such licensee, his agent, or employee. 

It was pointed out to the committee 
that there were approximately 30 
agencies operating in the District of Co- 
lumbia with little or no restrictions 
under law. While the vast majority of 
these agencies probably operate ethically 
under good business standards and serve 
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a useful and important function in the 
community, it is not unknown for an 
out-of-State agency to come into the 
area, solicit accounts for collection, col- 
lect money for our businessmen and then 
vanish from the area with the money. 
Without restrictions or licensing it is 
difficult to administer or prevent abusive 
behavior toward the public and the 
debtor. It is felt that by bonding such 
operators it will raise the standard: 
under which they operate. A 

This legislation is not new in the 
United States. Statutes are already in 
effect in the following States: Alaska, 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Wisconsin, California, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 

H.R. 2317, as amended, specifically 
exempts persons when engaged in the 
regular course of any of the following 
professions or businesses: Attorneys at 
law, persons regularly employed on a 
regular wage or salary, in the capacity 
of creditmen or in a similar capacity, 
except as an independent contractor, 
banks and financing and lending institu- 
tions, common carriers, title insurers and 
abstract companies while doing an escrow 
business, licensed real estate brokers, 
employees of any class or subclass of 
licensees required to give bond under 
this subparagraph. 


RELATING TO CERTAIN DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA CORPORATIONS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H.R. 
4454) to amend the act of March 3, 
1901, to eliminate the requirement that 
certain District of Columbia corpora- 
tions be managed by not more than 15 
trustees, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
608 of the Act entitled “An Act to establish 
a code of law for the District of Columbia”, 
approved March 3, 1901, as amended (D.C. 
Code, sec. 29-204), is amended by striking 
out “nor more than fifteen”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time, business corporations in- 
corporated under sections 605 through 
641 of the act approved March 3, 1901— 
31st Statutes, page 1284; title 29, chap- 
ter 2, District of Columbia Code, 1951 
edition—are required, by section 608 of 
such act to limit the number of their 
trustees to “not less than three nor 
more than fifteen.” The purpose of 
this legislation is to strike the words 
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“not more than fifteen” thus enabling 
such corporations to have more than 
15 trustees. 


EXEMPTING CERTAIN COMMON 
CARRIERS FROM MILEAGE TAX 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 2322) to amend the act 
of July 1, 1902, to exempt certain com- 
mon carriers of passengers from the 
mileage tax imposed by that act and 
from certain other taxes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
paragraph (b) of paragraph (31), of sec- 
tion 7 of the Act approved July 1, 1902, as 
amended (D. C. Code 47-2331 (b)), is 
amended as follows: 

(1) The third sentence of such subpara- 
graph (b) is amended by inserting after 
“each such applicant” the following: “who 
is not otherwise exempt under this sub- 
paragraph from payment of the mileage tax 
imposed by this subparagraph,”. 

(2) The fifth sentence of such subpara- 
graph (b) is amended to read as follows: 
“Upon receipt by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia or their designated 
agent of the approved copy of the applica- 
tion of any applicant who is exempt under 
this subparagraph from payment of the 
mileage tax imposed by this subparagraph, 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia or their designated agent shall issue a 
license authorizing the applicant to carry on 
the operations embodied in the approved 
application. No increase of operations 
shall be commenced or continued unless and 
until an application similar to the original 
and covering such increase in operations 
shall haye been approved and forwarded in 
the same manner as the original and, if a 
payment is necessary, the corresponding 
additional payment is made, and license is- 
sued. No applicant engaged in the trans- 
portation of passengers for hire principally 
within the commercial zone of Washington, 
District of Columbia, as such commercial 
zone has been established on the date of en- 
actment of this amendment by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the purposes of 
section 203(b)(2) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (49 U.S.C. 303(b)(8)), shall 
be required to pay any tax under this sec- 
tion and no such applicant shall be subject 
to— 

“(1) the gross sales tax levied under the 
District of Columbia Sales Tax Act; 

“(2) compensating use tax levied under 
the District of Columbia Use Tax Act; 

“(3 the excise tax upon the issuance of 
titles to motor vehicles and trailers levied 
under subsection (j) of section 6 of the 
District of Columbia Traffic Act of 1925 (D. C. 
Code 40-603 (j) (4)); 

“(4) the tax that is imposed on tangible 
personal property, to the same extent that 
the District of Columbia Transit System, 
Incorporated, is exempt from such taxes on 
the effective date of this amendment, un- 
der section 8(b)(5) of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to grant a franchise to the District 
of Columbia Transit System, Incorporated, 
and for other purposes’, approved July 24, 
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Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect as of 
October 1, 1959. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
existing law any person, partnership, as- 
sociation, trust, or corporation operat- 
ing or proposing to operate any vehicle 
or vehicles not confined to rails or tracks 
for the transportation of passengers for 
hire over all or any portion of any de- 
fined route or routes in the District of 
Columbia shall, on or before the 1st day 
of October in each year, or before com- 
mencing such operation, submit to the 
Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in triplicate, an appli- 
cation for license, stating therein the to- 
tal mumber of vehicle-miles to be op- 
erated with such vehicles within the 
District of Columbia during the 12- 
month period beginning with the Ist day 
of November in the same year. The Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission shall thereupon 
verify and approve each such statement. 
Upon receipt of the approved copy, and 
prior to the 1st day of November in the 
same year, or before commencing such 
operation, each such applicant shall pay 
to the Collector of Taxes, in lieu of any 
other personal or license tax, in connec- 
tion such operation, the sum of 1 cent 
for each vehicle-mile proposed to be op- 
erated in the District of Columbia in 
accordance with the application as ap- 
proved. Upon presentation of the receipt 
for such payment, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia or their desig- 
nated agent shall issue a license author- 
izing the applicant to carry on the opera- 
08 embodied in the approved applica- 

on. 

The purpose of this bill is to exempt 
from the operation of the mileage tax 
effective October 1, 1959, applicants en- 
gaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers for hire principally within the com- 
mercial zone of Washington, D.C. 

This bill would also exempt common 
carriers coming within its provisions 
from the gross sales tax levied under the 
District of Columbia Sales Tax Act, the 
compensating use tax levied under the 
District of Columbia Use Tax Act, the 
excise tax upon the issuance of titles to 
motor vehicles and trailers levied upon 
subsection (j) of section 6 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Traffic Act of 1925, and 
the tax imposed on tangible personal 
property, to the same extent that the 
D.C. Transit System, Inc., is, on October 
1, 1959, the effective date of H.R. 2322 
exempt from such taxes under section 
8(b) (5) of the act entitled “An act to 
grant a franchise to the D.C. Transit 
System, Inc., and for other purposes,” 
approved July 24, 1956. 

It is believed that the following-named 
transportation companies, that is, those 
companies operating principally within 
the commercial zone of Washington, 
D.C., will be exempt from all of the fore- 
going taxes by the enactment of this 
legislation: Alexandria, Barcroft & 
Washington Transit Co.; American Bus 
Lines, Inc.; Atwood Transport Lines, 
Inc.; Federal Coach Line; the Gray 
Line, Inc.; Suburban Transit Co.; 
Washington, Marlboro, Annapolis Tran- 
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sit Co.; Washington, Virginia & Mary- 
land Coach Co., Inc. 

The estimated loss of revenue to the 
District of Columbia will amount to ap- 
proximately $24,200 annually. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 41] 
Alford Dingell Moeller 
Alger Dorn, N.Y. Montoya 
Anderson Doyle Nix 
Ashley Flynn O’Konski 
Bailey Fogarty Philbin 
Barden Fountain Pirnie 
Barrett Frelinghuysen Poage 
Barry Gallagher Powell 
Bass, N.H Giaimo Quie 
Betts Hays Quigley 
Bolling Healey Reece, Tenn. 
Bowles Hébert Rivers, S.C. 
Brademas Hess Robison 
Breeding Hosmer Rodino 
Buckley Hull Rogers, 
Byrne, Pa Jackson Roosevelt 
Cahill Johansen Rostenkowski 
Carnahan Kilburn Shelley 
Celler Kitchen Slack 
Chenoweth Kluczynski Steed 
Collier ird Taylor 
Cooley Lesinski Teller 
Corbett McCulloch Thompson, N.J. 
Daniels Macdonald Toll 
Devine Mailliard Withrow 
Diggs Merrow Zelenko 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 346 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1960 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7040) making appro- 
priations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes; and, pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to 
2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ostertac] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7040, with 
Mr. Ixarp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, may I respectfully say 
to my colleagues that we will cooperate 
with you in trying to finish considera- 
tion of this bill today. I know a lot of 
you have some things you want to do. 
This will be a hard week, and we will 
do our best to get you out of here no 
later than 5:30 or 6:00 this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope you will agree 
with us. We think we have a reason- 
ably good bill. We on both sides of the 
aisle have worked long and hard on 
the bill, and there is no serious disagree- 
ment inside the committee in reference 
to it. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OsSTERTAG], the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas], and the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. RHODES], over 
on the other side of the aisle, know as 
much about this bill as I do, and, the 
gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. YATES], 
the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Evins], and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts Mr. BoLAN DI, on this side, know 
exactly as much about it. None of us 
are going to talk too Iong, and we will 
do our best to cooperate with the mem- 
bership and give you as fair and frank 
answers as we are capable of doing. And, 
we prayerfully ask your indulgence and 
your help. 

May I yield 10 minutes now to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the Inde- 
pendent Offices Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations brings its 
recommendations for fiscal year 1960 in 
this bill. The committee labored long 
and hard. If you have not as yet ex- 
amined the hearings, I suggest that you 
do so, for on 2,500 pages you will find that 
the committee analyzed tables, went 
through charts, conducted a very detailed 
cross-examination of the 18 agencies 
which appeared before our Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a delightful cus- 
tom each year for those of us who serve 
on this subcommittee to pay tribute to 
our chairman, I haved served in this 
House for 10 years now during which 
time it was my good fortune to be af- 
filiated with the committee headed by 
the genial gentleman from Texas. I 
know of no one in this House who is bet- 
ter qualified, who is more able, who is 
more familiar with the subject matter of 
the legislation over which he has charge 
than the chairman of our subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuomas]. The manner in which he con- 
ducts the hearings before our subcom- 
mittee was recently described in one of 
the evening newspapers as a combination 
of a charm school and a snakepit. I 
think if you will read the hearings, you 
will find that there is much truth in that 
description. He can be charming—he 
can be tough as the occasion demands— 
but one thing is clear: he is thorough and 
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requires the agencies to justify their 
budget in every respect. 

Suffice it to say that I think the 
budget before our subcommittee re- 
ceived a thorough going over, a complete 
review. Ionly hope that in our delibera- 
tions and our recommendations for the 
amounts to be allowed for the various 
governmental agencies which are a part 
of this bill we were as correct in coming 
to the right conclusions as we were in the 
hearings. If we erred at all, we erred on 
the side of economy, for the weight of 
the budget is heavy. 

This bill calls for a very substantial 
amound of money. The budget esti- 
mates for the year 1960 totaled $6,584,- 
188,000. There is recommended in this 
bill $6,438,839,800, which is a reduction 
of approximately $250 million below the 
recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget. That is quite a cut when you 
stop and consider the fact that this was 
supposed to be a very tight budget this 
year that the President submitted to the 
Congress. If I had my way entirely, I 
might have recommended more money 
for some of the agencies, such as in the 
medical budget for inpatient and outpa- 
tient care in the VA appropriation. 
The Federal Aviation Agency might have 
used more money for navigation facil- 
ities and for training its personnel to 
operate them. This is the first year for 
this agency. It was organized pursuant 
to an act of Congress last year to make 
the airways of our Nation much safer. It 
is now seeking to make sure that our air- 
lines are the finest commercial airlines 
in the world. It has a tremendous job 
of training personnel and purchasing 
and installing a modernized, thorough- 
going, complete set of air navigation 
equipment. We want it to accomplish 
its mission as promptly as possible, 
and I hope there is sufficient money in 
this bill for their purposes. When it is 
remembered that they have not yet been 
able to fill 3,400 authorized jobs, it would 
seem that the additional 500 positions 
approved by my bill would be adequate. 

We have under our jurisdiction the 
matter of appropriations for the regula- 
tory agencies, too. To my mind these 
are some of the most important opera- 
tions of the Federal Government; the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
the Federal Power Commission, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, agencies that 
have been established pursuant to acts 
of Congress in an effort to make sure 
that the businesses which come under 
their regulatory supervision should not 
carry on excesses in business operations 
which the basic legislation sought to 
guard against. Many have a critical task 
to perform. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wanted to interrupt the gentle- 
man when he was speaking on the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. There are a num- 
ber of emergency landing fields through- 
out the country. I want to know if any- 
thing has been done to reduce that num- 
ber, or if any specific consideration has 
been given to them. 
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Mr. YATES. No effort has been made 
to reduce that number. We join you in 
seeking to make sure that all safety 
facilities are maintained. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I was in a 
plane that was forced to land on one of 
these fields, a plane with 2 motors 
knocked out, a scheduled airline plane 
with 56 people in it. That was some 2 
months ago. I now have a fine realiza- 
tion of the necessity for these emergency 
landing fields that I did not have prior 
to that time. Some information has 
been given out that in the interest of 
economy, you were going to reduce the 
number of those fields or to discontinue 
their operation. I do not know that 
the committee has done that, but I think 
the number should be increased. I 
should like to say that I am willing to 
trade places with anyone here, who has 
had the experience that I had recently, 
because I assure you that he would have 
a much deeper sense of the value of these 
emergency landing fields throughout the 
country. I should like to yield to the 
chairman, if he would like to comment on 
this matter. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the chairman of the committee, who is 
on his feet. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for permitting me to say 
this: he is not 100-percent correct, he is 
1,000-percent correct in his desire for 
this service. And his desire is the desire 
of the committee. Suffice to say that 
since 1953 or 1954 we have doubled our 
efforts in this field of safety; we have 
not diminished them, but more than 
doubled them. So the situation is in 
pretty good shape now. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I know the 
committee has, and I compliment the 
chairman onit. I just wanted to bespeak 
consideration of these little emergency 
fields throughout the country. I did not 
used to think they amounted to much, 
but I do now. 

Mr. THOMAS. But when you need 
them, it is good to have them. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. I 
agree with him entirely. We are at- 
tempting through this budget appro- 
priation to make air travel much safer 
than it has been in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to comment, 
too, on the appropriation for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. I think we could 
have provided additional funds both for 
inpatient care and outpatient care in this 
budget. I think we may have hurt the 
Veterans’ Administration a little in a $9 
million cut that we made for inpatient 
care. We went into the matter thor- 
oughly. We allowed $9 million addi- 
tional for inpatient care over what the 
agency had last year. We thought that 
would be sufficient, and I would not like 
to see any curtailment in services afford- 
ed patients in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals or any cut in the excellent 
medical care that they have received 
over the years. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Veterans’ Administration tells 
us that the reduction in inpatient care 
was $9,279,000. 

The present budget provides an in- 
crease over 1959 of $6,478,000. May I 
state to the gentleman that the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs would like to 
have that money put back in there be- 
cause we think it is needed desperately. 

Mr. YATES. I agree with the gen- 
tleman there is some question about the 
appropriation for inpatient care. There 
should be no reduction in the quality 
of medical care offered in the VA hos- 
pitals. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. And also 
about the outpatient care. 

Mr. YATES. There was an increase 
in outpatient care of $667,000. There 
was a reduction of $866,000, which was 
directed against increased fees. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That pertains 
to service-disabled veterans. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration tells us it would 
definitely hurt them. 

Mr. YATES. The question is whether 
medical fees to the doctors who are tak- 
ing care of the patients should be in- 
creased. The impression we gained was 
that this question had not yet been deter- 
mined, and we thought that this reduc- 
tion could safely be made. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is not 
what the Veterans’ Administration tells 
me. It says this reduction will result 
in a backlog of physical examinations for 
compensation and pension purposes, 
which we think is wrong. 

Mr. YATES. I agree with the gentle- 
man that the determination of the 
qualifications for pensions and benefits 
is a necessary and vital part of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration program, but we 
also believed the amount being paid for 
fees was adequate and should not be 
increased. The fee schedule presently in 
existence seems to be perfectly fair. 
Why should it be increased again? The 
fees were raised only a short time ago. 
If the gentleman has other statistics to 
go on other than were presented to our 
committee, we would be very happy to 
receive them. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration is very reluctant to 
get into an argument with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman knows 
that the committee appropriated the 
same amount for veterans’ research as 
of last year, which was $4 million above 
the amount recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. In this respect, 
certainly the gentleman will agree that 
the committee did act wisely. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation bill represents a large 
number of agencies, and I might add, im- 
portant agencies. The committee has 
labored long and hard under the able 
leadership of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Tuomas]. The 
members of this subcommittee under his 
leadership have done a rather thorough 
job, and by and large I believe we pre- 
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sent to the House a very good bill. I do 
not agree with all that is in the report. 
I also concede that there are some very 
severe cuts in this bill. 

May I point out that one of the agen- 
cies coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Independent Offices Subcommittee is 
that of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. That appropria- 
tion is not included in this appropriation 
bill because of the lack of the necessary 
authorization for the appropriation of 
funds. 

In the overall picture with regard to 
this bill may I point out that last year 
the Independent Offices bill amounted to 
$6,845 million. The budget requests for 
these 18 agencies, for the fiscal year 1960 
amounted to approximately $6,584 mil- 
lion. In this bill funds are provided in 
the amount of 88.438 million, which is 
a total reduction of $252 million. The 
actual cuts in this bill amount to $145 
million, coupled with £107 million in the 
form of a rescission from prior funds or 
unobligated funds of the stockpile pro- 
gram. 

Of the total overall picture of $6,438 
million, I think it is important to note 
that the Veterans’ Administration alone 
receives $5,020 million. 

In other words, five-sixths of this total 
bill involves veterans’ affairs, veterans’ 
benefits and Veterans’ Administration. 
I should like, because of one or two 
points that already have been made in 
connection with this appropriation bill, to 
say a word about the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and these veterans’ programs. 
There are two increases in these veter- 
ans’ appropriations. One is for an 
amount of $4,300,000 over the budget re- 
quest for research, medical research in 
veterans’ hospitals, I might add that it 
is the largest hospital system in the 
world. The other item is an increase of 
$10 million over the budget request. 
Nevertheless, the total Veterans’ Admin- 
istration budget is $5,020 million and 
this bill reduces the total sum approxi- 
mately $9,200,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.! One hundred 
and eight Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
pay tribute to the administration of vet- 
erans’ affairs, particularly to the Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Sumner G. Whittier. I 
believe our Veterans’ Administration is 
doing an outstanding job of service to 
our veterans. They are operating with 
efficiency. In that connection I might 
point out that the cost of administra- 
tion in this budget is less than 3 percent 
of the total cost of benefits or the ap- 
propriation for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Favorable hospital costs are in 
order today. There are 25,000 employees 
in the Veterans’ Administration plus 
121,000 in the hospitals. It might be in- 
teresting to note that there are nearly 
23 million veterans in America today, and 
when you add their families to that 
number, it constitutes more than 40 per- 
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cent of the population of the United 
States. 

The largest item in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration appropriation, of course, is 
that of compensation and pensions. It 
amounts to $3,300 million. As every 
Member of the House knows, that is a 
statutory obligation on the part of the 
Congress and the Federal Government 
of the United States to provide whatever 
necessary funds are required to meet 
the costs of compensation and pensions. 
There are today 2,400,000 veterans re- 
ceiving compensation for service-con- 
nected disability and 1,400,000 veterans 
receiving disability pensions. In other 
words, the total number of veterans re- 
ceiving either compensation or pensions 
of one form or another is 3,800,000. 

Another important and large item is 
that of the cost of hospital care. That 
is known as inpatient care recently dis- 
cussed by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Yates}, and about which the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], ex- 
pressed his concern and interest. The 
total appropriation for inpatient care 
is about $777,500,000, and I want to 
agree with the gentleman from Illinois 
in his statement that the cut in the 
appropriation for in-patient care is too 
severe. I feel that it might work some 
hardship, and I believe we should pro- 
vide all the funds necessary to meet 
this responsibility. 

There are 123,800 beds available to- 
day. This is in addition to the 4,000 
phantom beds referred to in the report. 
I think it is interesting to note, Mr. 
Chairman, that there are some 4,000 
beds chargeable to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for which they have no use 
and for which no purpose is served. 

The average patient load for fiscal 
1960 is estimated at 112,000 sick and 
disabled veterans which is an increase 
of 356 beds over the average of 1959. 

Outpatient care was also discussed 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TeEacuE]. That amount is $83 million. 
This is necessary for the care or treat- 
ment and the servicing of veterans out- 
side of hospitals. In that connection I 
might point out that there are over 2 
million veterans receiving outpatient 
care today. 

An important item in this Veterans’ 
Administration budget is that of hos- 
pital construction and domiciliary fa- 
cilities. In that connection there is $30 
million in this bill for fiscal 1960. We 
must bear in mind that there are some 
172 hospitals and 17 domiciliary institu- 
tions operating today. 

The committee, as I mentioned ear- 
lier, has approved an additional $10 mil- 
lion over the budget for the hospital con- 
struction program, but for fear there 
may be some misunderstanding I think 
it ought to be pointed out that this addi- 
tional $10 million is for improvements 
and repair of existing facilities, and not 
for new starts and not for new hospitals. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand that the gentleman feels 
sal the cut in in-patient care is too 
great. 
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Mr. OSTERTAG. Yes, that is what 
Isaid. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Would the gentleman accept the resto- 
ration of that cut? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I feel some adjust- 
ment might be made if it is determined 
that it is not sufficient, because that is 
an important part of service to our vet- 
erans, and we want to provide adequate 
funds for in-patient care in our veterans 
hospitals. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know there is great need there. The 
patients need expensive medicines which 
they do not get as often as they should. 
Then, it is very expensive to operate 
hospitals, particularly the mental hos- 
pitals where they have locked wards, 
locked elevators, where they do not have 
enough nurses, butlers, and attendants 
to care for the patients properly. 

They are not doing what they ought to 
do. Many of the cases that they thought 
were cured came back to the hospitals. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, did I understand the gentleman 
correctly to say that the $10 million will 
go for maintenance and not for new 
construction? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Let me respond by 
saying I did not intend to imply that 
it would go for maintenance. As I un- 
derstand the program presented to us 
of the moneys made available by the 
committee in this bill, an additional $10 
million will go for improvements and 
repairs of existing facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, referring to agencies, 
unfortunately time will not permit going 
into a discussion of funds and services 
of all these agencies involved in this 
independent offices appropriation bill, 
however, I do think one additional im- 
portant agency might well be mentioned. 
I refer to the General Services Admin- 
istration. The budget request for the 
General Services Administration was 
$255 million. In this bill we provide 
$271 million. The committee made one 
important and significant increase in the 
bill allocated to the General Services 
Administration. The addition of $25 
million is intended to provide for sites 
and planning in connection with public 
buildings. There is no money in here 
for new construction, there is no money 
in here for the acquisition of property; 
but the committee felt in its wisdom 
that too much money is being spent for 
the rental of space, very expensive space, 
in Washington and elsewhere, and that 
in the interest of economy in the Gov- 
ernment itself, it might well be better 
to eventually construct these additional 
buildings. 


As a first and important step, $25 mil- 
lion is made available for the acquisition 
of sites and for the planning program. 

The committee also eliminated $500,- 
000 for the leasing of additional space 
for the Library of Congress, The reason 
the committee took this step was due to 
the fact that a committee of the Con- 
gress is currently studying and review- 
ing the whole question of space in con- 
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nection with the Library. The sum of 
$60 million is provided in here for the 
repair and improvement of buildings 
generally. 

It might interest you to know that 
the GSA today rents some 37,000,000 
square feet at a cost of $63 million a year. 
That is an increase of 500,000 square feet 
of office space at $2,500,000 over that for 
the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think that the construction of addition- 
al office buildings is going to take care 
of the space proposition insofar as leas- 
ing in the District of Columbia is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment is involved in some long-term 
leases, very expensive leases, but basical- 
ly they are requiring additional space 
year after year; and rather than look 
forward to leasing additional office space 
at very high prices, it was felt that the 
Government would save money by mov- 
ing in the direction of the construction 
of these public buildings. 

Mr. GROSS. We have the example 
now of the State Department leasing 
nearly 100,000 square feet of space in 
one of the plush apartment buildings 
just across the river, over in Virginia. 
Iam informed that even though the new 
State Department building is being con- 
structed at a cost of $55 million or $60 
million, there will be no space available 
for the Foreign Service Training Insti- 
tute. The way to cure this huge spending 
for buildings in Washington is to stop 
expanding the various Government 
agencies. That is the only effective way. 

Mr. OSTERTAG,. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I strong- 
ly urge approval of the 1960 appropria- 
tion bill for the independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, and agencies. And, I want to em- 
phasize that this is a good bill. It has 
been said to be a big bill, but that does 
not mean it is not a good bill, because 
it certainly has been thoroughly con- 
sidered for a period of over 4 months, 
with very extensive and intensive hear- 
ings on all phases of the budget requests 
of the independent offices. I should like 
also to say a word of tribute to our 
chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THomas]. He is one of 
the most genial and certainly one of the 
most able men in the House; yes, in the 
entire Congress, I want to say that 
when an agency passes the Thomas 
test, it has passed a very thorough test 
and its budget is generally justified. 

A glance at the printed hearings which 
totaled some 2,600 pages in 2 volumes 
will suffice to indicate the great task 
which faced the subcommittee. This 
bill and the report thereon are testi- 
monials to the excellent way in which 
the gentleman from Texas organized and 
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carried out the hearings. It has been 
a real pleasure to be associated with Rep- 
resentative ALBERT Thomas as well as 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, Representative HAROLD OS- 
TERTAG, the ranking minority member, 
and all the other members of the subcom- 
mittee, my colleagues Representatives 
Stpney R. YATES, Epwarp BOLAND, 
CHARLES JONAS, and JOHN J. RHODES. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee a question. 
It is very apparent and noticeable today 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Tracuzl, and the former 
chairman of that committee, the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts I[Mrs. 
Rogers], are rather disturbed in refer- 
ence to the reductions in the appropria- 
tions for the Veterans’ Administration, 
especially the inpatient, and out- 
patient, and hospital programs, and 
whatnot. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman to be kind enough to confine 
some of his remarks to an explanation 
of the reduction in those amounts in this 
independent offices appropriation bill to 
see whether or not the veterans are go- 
ing to receive those services to which 
they are properly entitled. 

Mr. EVINS. I certainly expect to do 
that, and I want to say to my friend that 
I served for a time as a member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. As a 
member of the Independent Offices 
Subcommittee on Appropriations I 
never have opposed any program for the 
benefit of the veterans of our Nation. 
I want to point out that we have the 
greatest veterans benefit program of any 
nation in the world, with more than $5 
billion carried in the budget for the vet- 
erans program for next year. It has 
been for a time under $4 billion, but now 
the veterans program is more than $5 
billion, There have been some reduc- 
tion in administrative costs and admin- 
istrative expenses. And, we commend 
the administrator, Mr. Sumner Whittier, 
for the improvement of the administra- 
tive processes and credit is due him for 
making those improvements and thus 
reducing administrative costs. The 
major reduction in this program has to 
do with readjustment benefits. Most of 
the veterans have come home from 
World War II and the Korean conflict, 
and the readjustment programs have 
been tapering off. Compensation and 
pensions have been increasing, and more 
than half of the amount in this bill is 
carried for pensions and the compensa- 
tion programs of the veterans. I, for 
one, am opposed to reducing desirable 
and worthwhile program for the benefit 
of the veterans of our Nation. It is very 
difficult to determine the number of in- 
patients that will be taken into our vet- 
erans hospitals. It fluctuates and varies 
from time to time. Last year the ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Middleton, wanted some 
increased funds for this purpose, and the 
committee provided the VA with these 
increases with the understanding that 
next year they would have a reexamina- 
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tion and take a look at the question of 
number of beds for the veterans of the 
Nation. Now, we find that the number 
of tuberculosis patients is decreasing, 
and there will be a surplus of beds in 
that department. So, possibly an ad- 
justment can be made. And, I want to 
soy that if a supplemental request is 
cff2red by the Administrator for needs 
in this area, I, for one, will want to sup- 
port it. This bill will have to go 
through the Senate, and perhaps fur- 
ther studies can be made, and if a sup- 
plemental fund request for in-patient 
care is made, I pledge myself to support 
whatever funds are recommended as 
needed for this program. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to ask if the money for re- 
search, for prosthetic appliances for the 
amputees and the paraplegics, and the 
blind is included in this bill. 

Mr. EVINS, Yes, I will say to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts, who is 
the former chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and a devoted friend 
of the veterans of our country, that in 
most of the items for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration increases were made. An 
increase in medical administration of 
$622,700 over last year has been pro- 
vided; an increase in outpatient care, 
$668,000; an inerease of $9 million for 
inpatient care over last year; an increase 
for operation of supply depots for the 
VA, $16,300. As has already been pointed 
out, there is a substantial increase for 
pensions and compensation of $47.5 mil- 
lion, making a total of $3,000,300,000 for 
compensation and pensions. There is an 
increase in the veterans’ insurance pro- 
gram of $1,900,000. There is an increase 
in the hospital construction and domi- 
ciliary program of $10,864,000. So, all 
in all, there are substantial increases in 
various of our veterans programs. The 
committee did provide some reductions 
in administrative expenses. 

The medical program of the VA has 
improved in recent years but we cannot 
expect to really meet the need until 
we complete the program of new hospi- 
tals. The funds in this bill make it pos- 
sible for the VA to continue its medical- 
care program at a level which, if it is 
not fully up to what we would all desire, 
at any rate makes it possible to use the 
present medical facilities as effectively 
as possible. 

As pointed out above, we cannot ex- 
pect adequate and complete medical care 
for all our veterans until we complete 
our program of constructing new hospi- 
tals. The Appropriations Committee has 
for several years urged the Veterans’ 
Administration to accelerate its hospital 
modernization and replacement pro- 
gram. As we know, in the past few years 
we have appropriated funds for the con- 
struction of several new hospitals. Some 
of these new hospitals will soon be com- 
pieted but others are still several years 
from completion. In order to further 
accelerate this program of hospital con- 
struction and modernization, the Appro- 
priations Committee recommends an in- 
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crease of $10 million in the program for 
for this purpose. This makes a total of 
$30 million for hospital construction in 
the coming year. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to ask if the 
special program which was initiated 
years ago and has been appropriated for 
every year, in the amount of $1 million, 
is in this bill? 

Mr. EVINS. There is a total of $1 mil- 
lion in the biil, I will say to the gentle- 
lady. We consider it a most important 
service that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is rendering. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. So 
much has been done for civilians as a 
result of that, as weil as for the veterans. 

Can the gentieman tell me with refer- 
ence to repairs of hospitals, where those 
renovations will be made? 

Mr. EVINS. There is no more worthy 
program than the program for the am- 
putees, those who have lost an arm or a 
leg, and the program of research in that 
field, in the field cf prosthetic appli- 
ances. The committee is very much in- 
terested in seeing that the fine work that 
is being done moves ahead, I will say to 
the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Can 
the gentleman tell me what hospitals are 
to be renovated? 

Mr. EVINS. I will say to the gentle 

ady that for a long time the committee 
has felt that with the tremendous in- 
vestment, of more than $2 billion, I be- 
lieve, in all of our veterans’ hospitals, 
that the failure to make timely repairs 
and renovations would be false economy. 
The committee has urged the Admin- 
istrator to make such repairs wherever 
in his discretion those repairs are neces- 
sary. It is largely a matter of what the 
Administrator thinks should have first 
priority. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is just a blanket authority, not 
specifically related to specific hospitals? 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say to the gentlewoman that there is a 
table in the hearings showing where 
those renovations will be made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the Chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. In answer to the gen- 
tlewoman's question, they earmark $6 
million for day-to-day repairs, when the 
budget only asked for $5.1 million. Let 
me repeat, they earmark $6 million. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to my friend 
from North Carolina, 

Mr. JONAS. I do not think the record 
ought to be allowed to rest as it now is. 
An impression may be gained from what 
has been said so far that the commit- 
tee reduced the appropriation for in- 
patient care compared with last year. 
That is not true. The bill contains an 
increase of $9 million of funds for in- 
patient care above the amount that was 
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available for that purpose in the cur- 
rent year. There is another $9 millicn 
cut in the budget request, but the com- 
mittee did not reduce the funds below 
what was available the previous year. 
The committee bill increases those 
funds by $3 million. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank my friend for 
his contribution. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say to the gentleman that one thing 
that has given the Committee on Veter- 
ens’ Affairs considerable concern is the 
fact that according to the testimony be- 
fore our Subcommittee on Hospitals, 
there is a backlog of approximately $15 
million of deferred maintenance. I 
think we are being penny wise and 
pound foolish when we have an invest- 
ment of $2.8 billion, if we do not fur- 
nish sufficient moneys to make the nec- 
essary repairs. 

I might say to the gentleman that the 
Veterans’ Administration has broken 
down these needed repairs over a 3- 
year program. It seems to me, going 
over these amounts that they have re- 
quested for repairs that are needful to 
protect our investment that we should 
give that request favorable considera- 
tion. I hope some amendment will be 
offered to increase the amount for nec- 
essary repairs. 

Mr. EVINS. The Administrator is 
going forward with an extensive mcd- 
ernization and repair program. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. EVINS. I yield to the gentle lady. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. All 
of the administrators of hospitals tell 
me—and this is particularly true of 
mental-patient hospitals—that these 
new buildings are very much more ex- 
pensive to operate. So you have an 
added cost of maintenance there for 
those hospitals. 

Mr. EVINS. I thank the gentle lady 
for her fine contributions. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVENS. I yield to my friend the 
distinguished chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I should like 
to read to the House exactly what the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs told 
me about inpatient care. 

Mr. EVINS. This is one of our largest 
appropriation bills involving a total of 
almost 86% billion. It is a carefully 
considered bill. Your committee has 
held hearings for almost 4 months on 
these appropriations. It has considered 
the needs of these agencies in the light 
of their own needs and has balanced 
those needs against the total budgetary 
situation facing us. This bill as it comes 
to you reflects the committee's deter- 
mination that the important agencies 
whose budgets we are considering, should 
be able to discharge their duties and ob- 
ligations effectively and efficiently; but 
it also expresses the realization of the 
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members of the committee that all the 
agencies of our Government should op- 
erate without extravagance or frills. 

This bill carries appropriations for 
some 18 boards, bureaus, commissions 
and independent agencies. These in- 
clude the Civil Service Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Securi- 
tics and Exchange Commission, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the General Serv- 
iess Administration, and the National 
Science Foundation among others. 

I might recall to the members of the 
committee that most of these agencies 
are arms of the Congress—established 
originally more or less as deputies of the 
Congress to carry out in detail certain 
functions granted to the Congress by the 
Constitution. Although in recent years 
some of these agencies have lost some of 
their independence, and the Congress 
has lost some of the previous control 
it exercised over them, nevertheless we 
should bear in mind that in appropriat- 
ing funds for these independent agen- 
cies we are dealing not with agencies of 
the executive branch but basically with 
agencies established by the Congress to 
carry out its own functions. 

This bill recommends $6,438 million in 
funds for these agencies. This is a re- 
duction of a quarter of a billion dollars 
over the estimates submitted to the 
committee by the President’s budget, 
and $400 million less than we appro- 
priated for the same agencies last year. 

The reductions involve almost every 
item in this bill and almost every agency 
concerned. I might point out that this 
bill comes to you with the unanimous 
approval of the subcommittee as well 
as the unanimous approval of the full 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, in general, the Appro- 
priations Committee has made consider- 
able reductions in the administrative or 
overhead costs of these agencies. It has 
also considered the appropriations for 
the programs of these agencies carefully 
and particularly in regard to the ability 
of the agencies to carry out the pro- 
posed programs. We have all noted in 
the past that very often the various 
agencies of the Government—not merely 
those we are concerned with here—come 
to us with ambitious programs which, 
as a matter of fact, they could not carry 
out in the period covered by a given 
budget. In the past, this has resulted 
in building up a large carryover of 
funds. It seems to the Appropriations 
Committee to make good sense to ap- 
propriate in the first place funds that 
can reasonably be expended and to avoid 
as far as possible overappropriations 
that result in building up carryovers. 
The committee believes sincerely that 
with the appropriations in this bill all 
of these agencies can carry out their 
functions and their programs effectively. 

It would be impossible, of course, to 
cover all of the agencies involved in this 
budget. I should like to concentrate my 
remarks on three of them, the General 
Services Administration, the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the National Science 
Foundation. 
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It will be noted that the committee 
recommends a net increase of $16 mil- 
lion above the Budget recommendations 
in appropriations for the General Serv- 
ices Administration. Despite this in- 
crease, however, the appropriations for 
the GSA for the coming year are $215 
million less than for the present fiscal 
year. Most of this reduction is in the 
funds for the construction of new pub- 
lic buildings. Last year, it will be re- 
called, the Congress appropriated $152 
million for construction ef public build- 
ings. This reflected the need for stimu- 
lating our economy in view of the reces- 
sion which faced us a year ago. In this 
bill there are no funds for additional 
public buildings construction. 

The budget as presented to the com- 
mittee did not include funds for the 
acquisition of sites for needed public 
buildings. Your Appropriations Com- 
mittee, however, recommends $25 mil- 
lion for this purpose. It is the feeling 
of the committee that the GSA should 
be able to continue in an orderly fashion 
the planning of new public buildings 
and the acquisition of suitable sites for 
them. 

In part, this represents the commit- 
tee’s observations that the costs of rent- 
ing space are increasing each year. As 
a result, the annual rental bill for the 
Government is increasing at a disturb- 
ing rate. We all know that it is more ex- 
pensive to rent space, and it seems foolish 
to keep increasing the cost of the Gov- 
ernment in this way. ‘Therefore, the 
Appropriations Committee is convinced, 
first, that the GSA should exercise vig- 
orous efforts to reduce its annual rental 
bill; and secondly, that the orderly pro- 
gram of constructing new public build- 
ings should continue without inter- 
ruption. 

THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


No agency of our Government is more 
important to the future of our Nation 
than the National Science Foundation. 
We all know that today science is fight- 
ing in the frontline for the security of 
our Nation. Never in history has the 
safety of our Nation and indeed of the 
world been so dependent on the ability, 
caliber, and quality of our scientists. 
This is a field in which our Nation can- 
not afford to be second best. 

As we all know we are devoting a very 
considerable part of our national budget 
for scientific research and development 
in various fields and through many agen- 
cies, including the Defense Department 
and the National Space Agency. But, the 
work of the National Science Foundation 
is directed at the very foundation of the 
problem—the encouragement of basic re- 
search and the education and production 
of first-class scientists in the future. In 
other words, these other agencies are 
working largely to apply the scientific 
knowledge we already have today. The 
National Science Foundation addresses 
itself to the problem of producing new 
scientific knowledge and new scientists 
for the future. 

The budget of the National Science 
Foundation is, therefore, divided into two 
parts. On the one hand, the program of 
encouraging basic scientific research 
today and on the other hand the program 
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for encouraging the education of scien- 
tists. Both of these are tremendously im- 
portant and I am sure the Congress de- 
sires to give the National Science Foun- 
dation the means to perform these two 
important functions effectively. 

The recommendations in this bill for 
the NSF represent a net increase of 
about $7 million over the funds appro- 
priated for this year. The Appropria- 
tions Committee has made no signifi- 
cant change in the funds for the 
program of supporting scientific man- 
power—that is the program of encour- 
aging the education of scientists and 
scientific education. This program, un- 
der this bill, would be carried out on 
about the same level as during the pres- 
ent year. I know there are those who 
would like to accelerate and increase 
this program and I might say that I 
would like to be counted among them. 
However, it became apparent during 
the hearings that there is a limit as to 
the amount of work the Foundation can 
do in this area. Last year it will be re- 
called we made a large increase in funds 
for this purpose and the Foundation has 
employed these funds well. But, it takes 
time to get such a program going and 
it is believed that the funds we are 
recommending for this purpose repre- 
sent just about all that the Foundation 
could effectively employ in the coming 
year. 

I might remind the committee that 
last year we authorized a very ambitious 
program of loans to college students. 
To a certain extent those loan funds 
supplement the fellowship program of 
the National Science Foundation. It is 
believed that as the loan program goes 
into high gear in this coming year there 
will be a smaller demand in some areas 
in the National Science Foundation. At 
any rate, the recommendation of the 
committee for this portion of the Foun- 
dation’s work are substantially the same 
as the request of the National Science 
Foundation. 

The committee recommends about $16 
miilion less in funds for the total basic 
scientific research than was requested 
in the submitted budget. The budget 
requested $71 million for basic research. 
This compares with $49 million appro- 
priated last year. The committee 
recommends $60 million for the coming 
year, an increase of approximately 25 
percent. It is felt that this increase is 
about all that the Foundation can ef- 
ficiently employ in the coming year. 

In regard to the funds for this basic 
research program, I pointed out above 
that we have many programs for en- 
couraging scientific research in the 
Defense Department and the National 
Space Agency particularly. Those pro- 
grams have also been tremendously ac- 
celerated in the past year. Many of the 
universities which are working on Na- 
tional Science programs are also work- 
ing on research and development con- 
tracts for the Defense Department. 
There was a real question in the minds 
of the subcommittee as to whether these 
universities could absorb any great ad- 
ditional increase in scientific work and 
it is felt that the increase we have al- 
lowed in the bill is one that can reason- 
ably be absorbed. 
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In looking over the budget for the 
National Science Foundation is appar- 
ent that the $143 million we recommend 
for the coming year—though not a very 
large increase over last year’s total 
budget for this agency—represents an 
increase of more than 50 percent over 
the budget of 2 years ago which isa very 
large increase in the program of this 
agency in so short a space of time. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me 
repeat that this is a good—a carefully 
considered. bill—it is a bill that tries to 
find a balance between the two great 
questions that occupy our thinking in 
this significant year. 

On one hand, we have the need to 
maintain an orderly progress in the de- 
velopment of our Nation and its ma- 
terial and human resources. On the 
other hand, we have the problem of 
keeping the expenditures of our Govern- 
ment within the ability of our economy 
to support them. In this bill the Ap- 
propriations Committee has tried to find 
a path between these two much to be 
desired objectives—to reconcile them 
in the public interest. 

I believe that the bill has achieved 
a good balance and I, therefore, urge 
my colleagues to support the measure 
as recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
under consideration disposes of a great 
deal of the taxpayers’ money—nearly 
86% billion of it. This is more money 
than was required to run the entire Fed- 
eral Government when I began to work 
for a living. Yet the bill covers the fi- 
nancing of only 18 of the independent 
offices of the Government and does not 
even include any of the activities that 
are under the supervision of a Cabinet 
officer, nor does it include any funds for 
the new Space Agency. Funds to fi- 
nance the Space Agency will be pro- 
vided in a second bill later in the ses- 
sion. 

We heard all of the witnesses that 
indicated a desire to testify. The total 
number of witnesses that appeared be- 
fore the committee runs into the hun- 
dreds—317 to be exact. Their cross- 
examination and testimony will be found 
in these two large printed volumes, con- 
taining more than 2,500 pages. The 
hearings began on January 23 and were 
not concluded until April 23, 1959. 

This bill, therefore, which we present 
to you today is the result of extensive 
hearings and careful and earnest con- 
sideration. 

I would not contend that this is a 
perfect bill. The members of this com- 
mittee are human and therefore are 
prone to err. We do not represent our- 
selves as knowing everything that should 
be known about all of these agencies or 
having any crystal ball through which 
we can look to determine to the penny 
what these sensitive and essential agen- 
cies of Government will require to fi- 
nance their activities during the next 
fiscal year. But if we have made any 
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mistakes in this bill they are mistakes 
of judgment. 

I would not maintain either that there 
are not areas of controversy in the bill. 
I doubt if you could find seven Mem- 
bers of the House who would agree with 
every single item in this bill. Certainly 
there were differences within the com- 
mittee itself, but I have been a Member 
of this body long enough to know that 
on appropriation bills you have to make 
compromises. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I think it might be well 
to point out that the point I made was 
that the subcommittee unanimously ap- 
proved this biil and the full Committee 
on Appropriations unanimously ap- 
proved it also. 

Mr. JONAS. That is correct. 

Irrespective of some differences that 
might exist within the committee, which 
would be natural in a bill of this size, 
the bill which the committee presents 
today represents the composite view of 
a seven-man subcommittee, and it was 
approved by the full committee last Fri- 
day without dissent. 

Nor do I subscribe to all of the lan- 
guage in the report. There are several 
comments that I would not have in- 
cluded if I had been writing it, but seven 
men cannot write a report. The lan- 
guage used is that of the author, and it 
was ably prepared. I just do not sub- 
scribe to every paragraph of the lan- 
guage, particularly in the sections deal- 
ing with civil service and civil defense. 

During the sitting of the House before 
it resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole this morning, I obtained per- 
mission to include in my remarks certain 
tables and certain parts of the record 
which we compiled during the hearings. 
I do that because there are some very 
significant facts that I think should be 
brought to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House, and also to those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD but who 
may not have access to the printed hear- 
ings. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

The bill provides $7,062,000 for FPC 
for 1960, a slight increase over 1959 but 
a reduction of $363,000 in the budget esti- 
mate. The funds provided will permit 
the filling of 75 vacant positions and 
thus assure continued operations at or 
above the current level. 

It has become a habit in recent years 
to draw comparisons between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. A cartoon 
on the editorial page of Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Post shows a fat and complacent 
Uncle. Sam drifting down the river in 
a cance apparently oblivious to a fast 
overtaking shell being propelled through 
the water by a vigorous and aggressive 
group of Soviet crewmen. 

In an effort to develop some facts con- 
cerning relative United States and So- 
viet power development, the committee 
closely questioned commission witnesses 
and some interesting and revealing in- 
formation was secured. This appears on 
pages 349 to 356 of part I of the hearing. 
But for the benefit of those who may 
not have access to the printed hearings, 
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I wish at this point to include the state- 
ment and tables prepared and furnished 
the committee by the Commission show- 
ing a comparison of United States and 
Russian power development. This com- 
parison, I am pleased to report, shows 
that U.S. superiority in installed elec- 
tric generating capacity is increasing 
and not diminishing: 

COMPARISON OF UNITED Srarrs AND RUSSIAN 

Power DEVELOPMENT 


Table 1 shows the total installed capacity 
of electric generating plants in the Uhited 
States at the end of 1957 together with elec- 
tric energy production during the year. The 
data are broken down by Federal Power Com- 
mission regions. Forecasts up to the year 
1976 are also shown. Table 2 shows a break- 
down of the installed capacity in the United 
States for each year back to 1945. 

Available information indicates that the 
totai installed generating capacity in Russia 
at th end of 1957 amounted to 45,970,000 
kilowatts, including 35,500,000 kilowatts of 
thermal capacity and 10,470,000 kilowatts 
of hydro capacity. Generation in 1957 
amounted to about 210 billion kilowatt- 
hours, of which 173.5 billion kilowatt-hours 
were generated in thermal plants and 36.5 
billion in hydroplants. 

With a population of around 201 million, 
the capacity per capita in Russia amounted 
to 0.229 kilowatts and the annual energy 
production per capita amounted to 1,045 
kilowatt-hours. These figures may be com- 
psred with the following for the United 
States, with a 1957 population of 171 million; 
capacity per capita, 0.846 kilowatts; annual 
energy production per capita, 4,184 kilowatt- 
hours. 

The total estimated potential hydroelectric 
power in Russia has been reported as 340 
million kilowatts of capacity with annual 
production of some 2,978 billion kilowatt- 
hours, which is 3 to 5 times the estimated 
hydro potential of the United States. On the 
basis of these figures, it appears that about 
2% percent of the total Russian potential 
has been developed as compared with 23 per- 
cent development in the United States, 

The following tabulation compares the 
total installed electric generating capacity in 
the United States and Russia at 5-year inter- 
vals. Details by years are shown in table 3. 
It will be noted that the U.S. superiority has 
become 2½ times as great as in 1940, having 
increased from 39,962,000 kilowatts in 1940 
to 100,251,000 kilowatts in 1957. 


[Kilowatts} 
United ESSR, | U.S. stipe- 
States riority 
e 5D, 062,000 | 11, 000, 000 39, 962, 000 
1045.. 62, 868, 000 | 10, 700, 000 52, 188, 000 
o 82. 850,000 | 22, 400, 0% | 69, 450,000 
N 140, 221, 000 | 45, 970,000 | 100, 251, 060 


The following tabulation shows the aver- 
age annual growth of installed electric gen- 
erating capacity in the United States and 
Russia from 1940 to 1957. In the last 7 
years the United States has been adding 
capacity at an average rate nearly three 
times that of Russia. 


Average annual growth in kilowatts 


USSR. 


United States 


Growth in | Per year | Growth in | Por year 
period period 
1940-45...] 11. 906, 000 |2, 380, O90}... Hinni 
1945-50. TR, 982. 000 3, 906, 000 | 11,700,000 | 2,340, 000 
1950-57... 


63, 371, 000 |9, 053, 000 | 23, 570, 000 | 3, 367, 000 
1 
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During the above period the maximum 
yearly installation for the United States was 
11,581,000 kilowatts in the year 1954 al- 
though almost precisely the same amount, 
11.529,00 kilowatts, was added in 1955. 
Russia's maximum year was 1956 during 
which 5,564,000 kilowatts were installed. 
For the year 1958, preliminary data are 
available for the United States and they 
show that generating capacity added in this 
yeer reached an alltime high of 14 million 
kilowatts. 

The accompanying chart shows a com- 
parison of total generating capacities In the 
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United States and Russia for the years 
1940-56 with projections to 1975. It shows 
graphically how the United States has been 
outdistancing Russia in the installation of 
electric generating capacity. As shown on 
the lower curve, if Russia is to catch up 
with the United States by 1975 it must in- 
stall new capacity at the unprecedented 
rate of 16,200,000 kilowatts annually, or at 
a rate more than four times their actual 
rate (3,399,000 kilowatts) during the 6-year 
period 1950-56, and nearly three times their 
maximum annual rate of installation 
(5,564,000 kilowatts) during that period. 


TaBe 1.— Electric generating capacity and production of electric energy of the United States 


by regions with projection to 


1976 (utility and industrial) 


Installed capacity at end of year Production (billions of kilowatt-hours) | Produc- 
millions of kilowatts) tion 
kilo- 
FPC region watt- 
hours 
1957 1960 1965 1970 1975 1957 1960 1965 1970 1975 per 
capita 
195 
30.3 35,8 43.9 53.2 63.6 137.3 157.9 193.9 23.8] 281.1 3. 198 
28. 6 34.7 14.4 54. 5 665. 1 145.8 178.0 223.3 270.7 32). 4 5,038 
26, 3 31,8 41.6 51. 7 63.4 137.8 159.9 198, 6 243, 2 205. 1 5,040 
17.2 21.6 28.1 35.0 42.5 80.1 102. 5 134, 1 167.0 202. 7 3. 463 
16.6 22.3 30.0 37.4 45.7 85.3 104, 2 134. 2 164. 5 105, 2 4,019 
3.5 4.0 5.4 6.8 8.0 12.7 16.8 22.4 27.8 32, 8 2,490 
10.5 14.7 18.6 23.3 28.4 57.2 76.3 97.1 120. 7 146.7 8. 667 
13.2 15,1 21.0 27.1 34.3 60. 2 72. 3 7. 0 125. 2 157. 1 3. 960 
146.2 | 180.0 233.0 | 289.0 351.0 | 716.4 867.9 |1, 100. 51 9 |1, 631. 1 4, 184 
TABLE 2.— Hydroelectric generating capacity in the United States 
Utilities 
Industrial Total Annnal 
Year MW MW increase 
Federal | Nonfederal Total V 
MW! MW MW 
4,621 10, 291 14,912 980 e 
4. 488 10, 360 „848 980 15,827 —65 
4, 596 10, 375 14, 971 ORS 15, 956 +129 
5, 095 10, 557 15, 652 983 16, 635 -+0679 
5,7) 10, 870 16, 654 1, 008 17, G62 +1, 027 
6, 448 11, 227 17, 675 999 18, 674 +1, 012 
7. 401 11.467 18, 868 1, 002 19, 870 1, 196 
8.257 12, 162 20, 419 906 21,415 +1, 545 
9, 311 12, 734 22, 045 1,009 23, 054 1,639 
10, 191 13, 020 23, 211 1,027 24, 238 +1, 184 
11, 300 13, 704 25, 004 738 25, 742 1.504 
12, 135 13. 519 25, 654 732 26, 386 HHL 
13, O18 13, 933 26, 951 725 27,076 +1, 290 
13, 15, 666 , 363. 735 30, +2, 422 


1 MW equals 1,000 kilowatts. 
? Preliminary date for 1958. 


Mr. Chairman, in the debate last week 
on the TVA bond financing bill, there was 
some discussion of rates charged the 
Atomic Energy Commission by TVA as 
compared with rates charged AEC by 
private utilities. This situation was re- 
ferred to in the hearings and the Com- 


mission was requested to and did file with 
the committee a table showing a com- 
parison of these rates. The table appears 
on page 364 of part I of the hearings and 
I inelude it as a part of my remarks at 
this point: 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Purchased power costs 


1957 1958 (January through November) 
Projects and supplier 
1,000 kilo- Mills per | 1,000 kilo- Mills per 
watt-hours Amount kilowatt- | watt-hours Amount kilowatt- 
hour hour 
oat panes: ——ůů 17, 843, 659 | $70, 792, 070 3.967 15, 582, 407 | $60, 814, 201 3. 903 
sdneat: 
EV. 12, 099, 815 47, 037, 403 3. 887 10, 024, 304 37, 069, 669 3. 698 
KEI S 6, 765, 908 26, 115, 831 3. 859 5, 888, 467 22, 797, 391 3, 872 
Portsmouth: OV ECO 17, 060, 922 66, 583, 416 3. 902 15, 592, 088 62, 483, 649 4. 007 


Note.—EEI—Electrice Energy, Inc.; OVEC—Ohio Valley Electric Corp. 


I think it is worthy of note that dur- 
ing the period of 1935 to 1958, when in- 


flationary forces have been pushing the 
cost of living up and up, the cost of elec- 
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tricity has remained stable and, in some 
instances has gone down. To show the 
trend the Commission filed with the 
committee a table which appears on 
page 368 of part I of the hearings and 
which I reproduce at this point: 
TRENDS IN ELECTRIC RATES 
During 1957 as a result of rate revisions 
slight increases were shown in the weighted 
average of electric bills for representative 
residential, commercial, and industrial uses. 
General trends in the level of bills for these 
services since 1935, based on data for cities 
of 50,000 population and more, are shown by 
the following table: 


Average bills jor electric service 


Commercial Indus- 
jul 
1,000 
Resi- Light (6 | Power kilo- 
dential kilo- (80 kilo- | watts, 
Year (250 Kilo-] watts, watts, 
Watt- | 750 kilo- 6,000 kilo- 
hours) watt- kilo» watt- 
hours) watt- hours) 
hours) 
$8. 90 $37.09 | $182, 23 $3, 081 
7.05 31.76 170. 96 2, 828 
6.89 20. 96 166, 21 2. 863 
6. 81 27.64 160.75 3,024 
67 27.35 158. 06 3,011 
6,79 27.48 159. 40 3, 042 
6,93 27.00 158. 03 3, 154 
6.960 27.06 158, 16 3, 162 
7.03 27.20 159, 16 3, 168 
7.07 27.38 160, 05 3, 204 
7.11 27.44 160. 71 3, 235 
7.18 27.70 162. 88 3, 279 


Although the average trend was slightly 
upward in 1957-58, a number of utilities de- 
creased rates for certain types of service and 
amounts of consumption, with residential 
customers principally affected. 

An important factor in the upward trend 
of electric rates in recent years has been the 
necessary fuel costs. However, the industry 
has been able to restrict increases in serv- 
ice charges despite higher costs of operation, 
In 1958, for example, the residential bill was 
approximately 6 percent above the low es- 
tablished in 1951, while commercial light and 
power bills for 1958 remained lower than 
those for any year prior to 1950. But in the 
industrial category, where fuel costs exerted 
a predominant influence, 1958 charges ex- 
ceeded those of any previous year listed in 
the table, with the 1958 industrial bill about 
16 percent higher than the 1950 low but only 
about 6 percent above the 1935 level. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

The bill provides $143,273,000 for NSF. 
This is an increase of $9,273,000 over 
1959 but is $17,027,000 below the budget 
estimate. 

The committee is impressed by the im- 
portance of science in the modern world 
but it does not believe that we should 
issue a blank check to the Foundation 
even though its work is of supreme im- 
portance. We felt that an increase of 
nearly $10 million over the funds pro- 
vided last year should provide a substan- 
tial increase in NSF activities. The 


growth of NSF since it was created is 
shown by the following figures: 


1959 


The following table sets forth the ma- 
jor programs of NSF and how they will 
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be financed by the funds provided in 
the bill: 


Support of science: 
Basic research 
Facilities 
Surveys and reports Pe 
Dissemination of scientific information. 
Program development and evaluation 
Allocations to other Government agencies 


otal, support of sien 


as ie of scientific manpower: 
ellowships 
ite TSAN. 
Clearinghouse of scien 
Projects in sclence education 
Course content program. _.-....--..-.-.-.2+-.--.... 
Program development and evaluation 


Total 
Executive direction „„ 


1059 appro- 1960 budget | Recommend- 
priation ed in bill 

$48, 999, 000 $60, 450, 000 
13, 995, 000 9, 300, 000 
290, 000 290, 000 
3, 620, 000 3, 620, 000 
rit 1, 780, 000 1, 780, 000 
oP US) Os Sh) Wao eee ens | PRS A. a a 
rei Saan 69, 775, 145 75, 440, 000 
12, 490, 000 12, 700, 000 
33, 050, 000 33, 050, 000 

300, 000 860, 
11, 593, 000 11, 593. 000 

8 6.000, 000 6, 000, 000 „000. 
inden 2, 270, 000 2, 249, 000 2, 249, 000 
—— eed 66, 173, 000 66, 599, 000 66, 452, 000 
a NS 1, 381, 000 1, 381, 000 1, 381, 000 
1 137, 329, 145 160, 300, 000 143, 273, 000 


t Includes $2,000,000 by transfer from the Atomic Energy Commission and $1,829,145 of prior year funds. 


While I am on the subject of the sup- 
port of science let me say that we read 
occasional comments indicating that the 
Federal Government is being too par- 
simonious in the support of medical re- 
search. We therefore asked the National 
Science Foundation to bring together 
in one table a record showing the amount 
of funds the Federal Government in all 
of its agencies is spending in this im- 
portant field, and I think the commit- 
tee may be interested in knowing that 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in 1958 spent $167 million 
in that field; the Department of Defense 
spent $3 million; the Atomic Energy 
Commission spent $15 million, and the 
Veterans’ Administration spent $10 mil- 
lion, or a total of $196 million for medical 
research, 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I notice 
here an item of about $2 million for a 
program of collecting scientific informa- 
tion; in other words, a reduction. The 
Budget recommended $5,100,000 and the 
committee appropriated $3,620,000. 

Let me say this is an extremely im- 
portant field of operation. I know of no 
place where we could get as great a re- 
turn in the way of scientific information 
for as small an expenditure as in the as- 
sembling and developing which is done 
by other scientists and other nations 
throughout the world, and that un- 
doubtedly is the purpose of that program. 
I am sure the gentleman realizes the im- 
portance of that program. 

Mr. JONAS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana that the com- 
mittee does recognize the importance of 
that program. We went into that rather 
thoroughly, as the record will show. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I merely 
wanted to call attention to the vital im- 
portance of that program where we can 
obtain the information which we our- 
selves do not have to develop but just 
merely assemble. 

Mr. JONAS. We have a big program 
in that field, and the committee allowed 
a substantial amount of money for it. 


CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEM 

The committee report is very critical 
of the Budget Bureau for failing to in- 
clude $773,734,000 in the budget for the 
civil service retirement fund. The 
committee could have added this sum, as 
it increased budget requests in several 
instances, but it obviously was unwilling 
to assume the responsibility of increas- 
ing the budget by three-fourths of a bil- 
lion dollars. I do not concur in the se- 
vere criticism directed at the Bureau of 
the Budget in the report because there is 
an honest difference of opinion as to 
whether this money is actually needed. 

The report fails to point out, as I be- 
lieve it should have, that the budget for 
1960 includes $720 million as agency con- 
tributions to the civil service retirement 
and disability fund. This substantial 
sum appears in the budgets of the several 
agencies and, if Congress appropriates 
the money, will be added to the retire- 
ment fund. Government employees will 
pay in an equal amount so that the con- 
tributions plus interest will augment the 
fund next year by $1.676 billion. The 
anticipated payouts from the fund will 
amount to $943 million, so that there will 
be a net improvement in the fund by the 
difference between receipts of $1.6 bil- 
lion and disbursements of $943 million 
or approximately $700 million. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The committee recommends $7,062,000, 
which is an increase of $284,000 over last 
year but $230,000 under the budget esti- 
mate. The funds provided will allow the 
employment of 32 additional people and 
will bring authorized positions for 1960 
to 770. 

In 1936, when gross national product 
was $83 billion, the Commission had a 
staff of 571. Today, with gross national 
product $435 billion, the staff has in- 
creased to 738. But in the meantime 
Congress has added some heavy respon- 
sibilities to the Commission, in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

First. In 1936 Congress amended the 
Clayton Act by enacting the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Enforcement of this act 
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accounts for the largest number of FTC 
complaints in the antimonopoly field. 
There were 64 such actions in 1958. 

Second. In 1938 the FTC Act was 
amended by the Wheeler-Lea Act which 
increased the Commission’s responsibil- 
ities in the advertising of foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, and devices. In 1951, it was 
again amended to prohibit representing 
oleomargarine as a dairy product. 

Third. Enactment of four major 
pieces of consumer legislation: In 1939 
the Wool Products Labeling Act; in 1951 
the Fur Products Labeling Act; in 1953 
the Flammable Fabrics Act; and in 1958 
be Textile Fiber Products Identification 

ct. 

Fourth. In 1958 Congress also 
amended the Packers and Stockyards 
Act and transferred jurisdiction over 
companies engaged in meatpacking 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
the FTC, 

As the Nation’s advertising bill has 
gone above the $10 billion a year mark, 
and as the jurisdiction of the FTC has 
been expanded by the enactment of new 
legislation, the workload of the Com- 
mission has increased by leaps and 
bounds. This increase is illustrated by 
the following figures: Deceptive prac- 
tice complaints have increased from 125 
in 1955, to 160 in 1956, to 187 in 1957, 
to 270 in 1958. Antimonopoly com- 
plaints have increased from 36 in 1955 
to 86 in 1958. Applications for com- 
plaints have likewise increased sharply. 
In 1957 these applications came in at the 
rate of 283 a month but in 1958 the 
number moved up to 291 a month and 
during the first 6 months of the current 
fiscal year the number had gone up still 
higher to 324 and is still climbing as the 
months pass. 

There is also a steady increase in the 
compliance work of the Commission. 
This activity is under the direction of 
the General Counsel and it is his re- 
sponsibility to enforce compliance with 
the orders of the Commission. It may 
be of interest to note that during the 
last 4 years or since 1955, 43 penalty 
suits were certified to the Attorney Gen- 
eral compared with 21 such cases in the 
preceding 7 years or from 1947 to 1955. 

My own mail indicates that there is 
some feeling that the government agency 
charged with responsibility in the field 
of monopoly, price and promotional dis- 
crimination, restraints of trade, and de- 
ceptive practices, has not been as active 
in recent years as it should have been. 
In case other Members have occasion to 
respond to inauiries on this point, I in- 
vite their attention to pages 119-124 in 
part I of the hearings for a rather com- 
plete and revealing record of FTC activ- 
ity in these fields during the past year. 
In brief, the record shows that the Com- 
mission issued 7 new merger complaints 
during the year, bringing the number of 
pending cases to 19; it proceeded against 
seven suppliers of chain food stores and 
against a variety of other manufacturers 
to force discontinuance of the practice 
of granting illegal or discriminatory pro- 
motional allowances; it filed complaints 
against six drug manufacturers charging 
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a conspiracy to fix prices and to mo- 
nopolize their sale and promotion and 
issued orders against a number of other 
manufacturing organizations prohibiting 
price fixing and other illegal or discrimi- 
natory practices: and it stepped up its 
activity in the deceptive practice field 
54 percent over fiscal 1957 and 73 per- 
cent over fiscal 1956. 

The Commission is currently engaged 
in certain economic studies as directed 
by the Congress. One of these is a study 
of food distribution. Questionnaires 
have been sent out to 1,000 food retail 
organizations asking for data on sales, 
acquisitions, and manufacturing activi- 
ties they conduct on their own behalf. 
This is the first step the Commission is 
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taking under its mandate to study the 
subject of food retailing. 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $5,020,226,000. to finance the 
activities of the VA during 1960. The 
breakdown by activity is as follows: 


General operating expenses - $160, 000, 000 
Medical administratlon 27, 349, 000 
Inpatient care 777. 500, 000 
Outpatient care 83, 000, 000 
Maintenance and operation of 

supply depots—— 2, 218, 000 


Compensation and pensions 3, 300, 000, 000 


Readjustment beneits 585, 000, 000 
Grants to the Republic of the 
Philippines. .--~.---s.-s-< 2, 000, 000 


May 11 


Construction of hospital and 


domiciliary facilities 30, 159, 000 


Total 5, 020, 226, 000 


The VA has shown a remarkable de- 
crease in administrative personnel over 
the last 10 years. This is all the more 
significant when you realize that the 
veteran population has substantially in- 
creased, causing a considerable increase 
in workload. The committee requested 
the VA to provide a table showing com- 
parable employment figures during the 
10-year period. This table appears on 
page 769 of part I of the hearings but I 
will include it at this point for the infor- 
mation of all concerned: 


Comparison of average employment from fiscal year 1947 through fiscal year 1960 


Program or appropriation 


Administrative appropriations—A verage number of employees 


Actual, | Actual, | Actual, | Actual, | Actual, | Actual, | Actual, | Actual, | Actual, | Actual, | Actual, 
fiscal | fiscal | fiscal | fiscal fiscal 


fiscal | fiscal 
year 
1954 


year 


Change from 
fiscal year 1947 


Esti- | Esti- 


fiseal | fiscal 


year year 


1949 955 1956 1957 1958 
General administration —ĩ„!œ%cœ̃v „ 588 | 2, 288 1,049) 1,762 
Department of Veterans“ Benefits = SERRA GE SS ST) RE) Ee , 306 | 22,806 | 21,766 | 20, 608 
ETI TC 481 7,620 6. 128 5, 446 
General o ting expenses, 
„ 106, 684 | 88,619 | 80,071 | 68,990 | 61,277 | 48,676 | 40,013 | 36,342 | 32,714 | 29,843 | 27,814 


3, 617 


Medical administration and 
miscellaneous operating ex- 
penses, sub 


Maintenance and operation of hos- 


$4, 079 
9, 025 


99, 523 
4,042 


105, 182 105, 435 |111, 860 {112, 914 
4,192 | 4,198 3. 859 4,019 


$8, 858 | 95,709 |101, 881 |103, 565 |109, 374 |109, 638 |115, 719 |116, 53 |119, 281 
11,793 | 12,837 | 12,179 


103, 565 [109, 374 | 109, 633 
7 325 


115, 719 116, 933 
10, 717 9, 525 


10, 392 


119, 281 119, 929 
8, 8, 526 


118,711 |119, 031 |121, 593 
8,189 | 7,988 | 7,973 


328 


supply depots 906 476 405 
Medical program, subtotal__| 97, 467 |104, 688 |112, 406 [116,750 116, 672 121. 583 123, 424 |128, 509 128, 780 
Grand total 


1 The peak VA employment of 219,242 (full-time equivalent) was in February 1947. 


Note.—Due to reorganization, comparative ar sera by the new 
elements in the appropriation General operating expenses“ for 


It should be noted that in the category 
of general administration, employment 
has gone down from 106,684 in 1947 to 
23,798 for 1960. In this day when there 
is considerable criticism about loose 
Government administration, the sub- 
stantial improvement shown by the VA 
5 this field is deserving of commenda- 

on. 

The overall total veteran population 
and families as of September 30, 1958, 
is as follows: 


Total male veterans in civil life: 


marrlage or adoption living 
in family units headed by 
veterans 


—— ——— 


77, 200, 000 


It is staggering to contemplate the fact 
that more than 40 percent of the entire 


130,51 |130, 885 |129, 560 |129, 873 


132, 266 


—_ —ð es — 
1204, 151 |198, s07 192, 477 185, 740 177, 949 [170,250 163, 437 [es 851 161,453 100, 344 [158,009 e 154, 152 


izational 
years 1947 


population of the United States is either 
entitled to some form of benefit under 
programs administered by the VA or is 
potentially entitled thereto. No wonder 
the cost of administering these programs 
and of financing these benefits is in ex- 
cess of $5 billion a year. 

The VA Medical Director assured the 
committee positively that there is no 
waiting list at any VA hospital for serv- 
ice-connected cases. There is, however, 
a substantial list of eligible veterans, 
with non-service-connected disabilities 
awaiting admission to VA hospitals. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

This is the housekeeping agency of the 
Federal Government. GSA operates 
and maintains public buildings, acquires 
space for Government agencies, operates 
the Federal Supply Service, disposes of 
surplus property, maintains the National 
Archives, and engages in a wide variety 
of other services to departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

The bill provides $271,346,800 to 
finanze these activities during 1960. 


through 1952 is not available. 
facilities and equivalent employment for consultants. 


180,064 21 


Excludes construction of hospital and domiciliary 


This is $215,802,390 less than was pro- 
vided last year but is $16,847,800 above 
the budget estimates. 

The largest cut from last year comes 
about because no new funds were 
budgeted for the construction of public 
buildings. This accounted for a reduc- 
tion under last year’s appropriation of 
$151,810,000. 

The principal increase over budget 
estimates is in the item for sites and 
planning for public building projects. 
There was no budget estimate for this 
but the committee added $25 million to 
enable GSA to go forward with its acqui- 
sition of sites and planning for future 
building projects. This compares with 
$39,915,000 for this item in the 1959 bill. 

FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 

The committee approved $1,800,000 
for expenses of the Board and $775,000 
for administrative expenses of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration. These sums represent slight 
increases over the current year but not 
quite as much as the budget estimates. 


1959 


The growth and vitality of the savings 
and loan business in this country is 
amazing, Membership in the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System at June 30, 
1958, was 4,534 and total assets increased 
during the year by 12.4 percent or to 
$50.1 billion. Mortgage loans made by 
member associations in 1958 aggregated 
$10.3 billion, the third highest year on 
record. These loans represent 38 per- 
cent of the Nation’s home financing. 
Home purchasers accounted for 43 per- 
cent of the total, construction 34 per- 
cent, and improvements and refinancing 
for 23 percent. 

The flow of savings into member asso- 
ciations was over $17 billion in 1958, 
withdrawals amounted to $11.8 billion, 
leaving a net gain of $5.3 bilion. This 
is an alltime record and is 8 percent 
above the previous peak which was 
established in 1956. 

The activities of the 11 Federal home 
loan banks also reflected substantial 
gains during 1958. Assets reached $2.4 
billion; net income increased by 9 per- 
cent to $21.4 million and investments by 
34 percent to $1.4 billion. Loans to 
member institutions aggregated $1.3 bil- 
lion and repayments aggregated $1.4 bil- 
lion, another alltime record. 

Memberships in the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation at June 
30, 1958 were 3,832. Members’ assets 
were up during the year by 13 percent 
to $47.6 billion while reserves and un- 
divided profits climbed to $3.2 billion, an 
increase during the year of 15 percent. 

The Corporation's insurance losses 
since its creation to date total $5.2 mil- 
lion or 1.6 percent of its cumulative gross 
income through June 30, 1958. Its in- 
sured liability at June 30, 1958 was $41.6 
billion. 

During the past year the Corporation 
retired the last of its $100 million capital 
stock, For the 24 years the Corporation 
had capital stock outstanding, it paid 
as a return on such stock $42,976,000 or 
an average of $1,791,000 a year. 

This is a magnificent record of ac- 
complishment and is proof of the dy- 
namic vigor of our expanding economy. 

The Board estimates that new private 
housing starts this year will total 1,200,- 
000, of which approximately 700,000 will 
be conventional or uninsured loans. The 
home loan banks will furnish approxi- 
mately 38 percent of the financing. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BOLAND], 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, what 
has been said on this bill so far gives the 
members of the committee a pretty good 
idea of the kind of proposal we have 
brought to the floor, 

Let me say this is the kind of a com- 
mittee one delights in serving on, not 
only because of the multiplicity of agen- 
cies with which we deal but also because 
of the personalities that are involved. I 
can say without fear of any mental res- 
ervation of mine that the men with whom 
I serve on this committee are some of 
na finest in the Congress and the most 
able. 

As has been pointed out, Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill carries a total appropria- 
tion of about $612 billion. This figure 
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represents a reduction of $406 million, as 
compared with the 1959 appropriation. 
It is $145 million below the 1960 budget 
estimate, and there is also the rescission 
of prior year funds in the total amount 
of $107 million. Thus the total effected 
savings and reductions come to $252,- 
348,200. 

We have brought a good bill to the 
floor. There are some items affecting 
various agencies that were not unani- 
mously agreed to by the committee, but 
this is not an unusual phenomenon in a 
bill of this kind. I personally was not in 
full agreement, nor were many of the 
other members in full agreement, with 
all of the reductions; however, a ma- 
jority of the committee rules. None of 
us has made any reservations. If there 
are errors, as has been pointed out by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, they 
were errors of judgment, and we have 
erred on the side of economy. 

After thorough and exhaustive hear- 
ings, your committee believes that the 
18 agencies that are blanketed in this ap- 
propriation bill can live and live very 
comfortably with the total amounts we 
have provided, 

The agencies under this appropriation 
are some of the finest in the Federal sys- 
tem. Their programs and their activi- 
ties touch every corner of the Nation and 
all facets of our society in some manner 
or other. Your committee believes it has 
made adequate provision for the continu- 
ation of and recommended extensions of 
all of the activities in which these 18 
agencies are involved. 

I was delighted a moment ago to listen 
to the support of the gentleman from 
North Carolina for science that this com- 
mittee and this Congress has given over 
the past decade or so. As he pointed out, 
back in 1951 the National Science Foun- 
dation received its first appropriation in 
the total amount of $225,000. This bill 
today makes an amount available to the 
National Science Foundation of $143,- 
273,000. Just think of it, an increase of 
$143 million in the past 10 years. 

So I think, Mr. Chairman, this con- 
clusively points out that this committee 
and the Congress have met their respon- 
sibility in this field. As the gentleman 
from Louisiana has pointed out, there 
was a reduction in some particular items; 
but they always ask for more than they 
need and they usually get more than 
they can use. 

I submit that this is a good bill. It 
has been brought here under a unani- 
mous agreement of the committee and 
comes only after exhaustive hearings by 
your Subcommittee on Independent Of- 
fices and the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Under the item 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, you 
have an appropriation of $90 million 
for capital grants for slum clearance 
and urban renewal. The last line of 
the paragraph in the report states: 

The amount provided in the bill is ex- 


pected to be adequate for the liquidation of 
obligation for projects during 1960. 
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Now, I would like to know to what 
extent and what discretion does the 
Committee on Appropriations have in 
the commitments that are made by the 
Agency with various cities for urban re- 
newal. In other words, we are going to 
have a housing bill on the floor here 
very shortly, and I understand that 
there is a large backlog of demands for 
urban renewal. Now, if those commit- 
ments are made by the agencies with 
the cities and the counties, how much 
screening do you apply to those commit- 
ments and how much did you allow for 
those commitments in this appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. BOLAND. Well, in reply to the 
gentleman, let me say that is an admin- 
istrative priority. This committee gives 
very little or no consideration to spe- 
cific commitments. They come in and 
ask for a specific amount, and we give 
them the amount which we think covers 
all of the commitments that have been 
made. We have done so in this particu- 
lar bill. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am the freshman member of this 
subcommittee. I want to say to the 
House that I have thoroughly enjoyed 
being on the subcommittee. The work 
is very demanding. The jurisdiction is 
very broad, but the quality of people 
with whom you are associated is very 
high. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS], 
does a tremendous job in getting 
through masses of very difficult infor- 
mation quickly and in such a way as 
to create what I think is a very good 
record supporting the bill that he brings 
out. The gentlemen on both sides of 
the aisle were very zealous in their at- 
tendance at the committee, and I think 
that as far as I can tell I have never 
had the pleasure of working with peo- 
ple who are more conscientious and 
more dedicated to the job than the 
members of this particular subcom- 
mittee. 

I would like to say, however, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the idea of appropriating this 
much money is rather appalling. I 
wonder sometimes if we should not here 
in the House take a closer look at our 
appropriations facilities and compare 
those facilities with those we had when 
this Government was appropriating 
much less money than it now is. I think 
we would find those facilities have not 
increased proportionately. We have 
people working for the House who are 
absolutely dedicated, who spend many 
hours a day, many days a week on un- 
derstanding what this Government is 
doing, trying to keep the purse strings 
of the Government in the hands of the 
Congress. These people deserve all the 
credit in the world. Sometimes I won- 
der if there are enough hours in the day 
and enough days in the week for che 
number of people who are trying to do 
this job to actually do the kind of job 
which we have all taken oaths to do. In 
other words, this is a tremendously big 
Government, Mr. Chairman, and this 
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subcommittee, as well as the other sub- 
committees of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, haye tremendous jurisdictions. 
We must always make certain that the 
facilities to do this job properly are kept 
available. To do otherwise is false econ- 
omy, and risks failing to do the job of 
appropriating the Constitution dele- 
gated to the Congress. 

As far as the report itself is concerned, 
I think it is very well written. There 
are some parts of it with which I do not 
agree, but I do not see any good reason 
why I should belabor these points at 
this particular time. I have discussed 
these matters before with members of 
the subcommittee. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chair- 
man, that those Members of the House 
who feel that this appropriation bill 
represents a great saving below the 
budget should read the footnote on page 
1. You will note that the appropriations 
for 1959 were $6,845,600,000 plus. In 
this bill we recommend $6,438,000,000 
plus which on the face of it appears to 
be a reduction of $437 million. How- 
ever, the appropriations figure for 1959 
also includes funds which were in the 
first supplemental and which are in the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
as these bills passed the House. This, 
then, is the bill which is the first step 
in the appropriating procedure for the 
fiscal year 1969. We are fairly certain 
that, as always, there will be supple- 
mentals. We hope that the total of all 
those bills will be in an amount which 
will at the end of the year result in an 
overall reduction as far as appropria- 
tions are concerned, comparing this year 
with the last fiscal year, but this is a 
hope which is not likely to be realized, 
as will be shown. 

The appropriation for the year 1959 
for the National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency is an item of $184 million which 
appears in the committee report as a 
basis of comparison of this bill with ap- 
propriations for 1959. There is no 
money appropriated for this item in this 
bill for a very good and sufficient reason. 
The authorization legislation has not 
been passed. 

However, in considering this appro- 
priation bill, compared with the appro- 
priation bill for 1959, it must be remem- 
bered that there will be a bill which will 
come before this body and which must 
be passed for a very substantial sum 
of money to be appropriated for the 
Aeronautics and Space Agency. This 
amount must be considered before a 
valid comparison may be made. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. I 
have been listening very patiently try- 
ing to learn something about this bill, 
and I appreciate and concur in the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from 
Arizona. 

I should like to ask with reference to 
the subsidy that is paid to local service 
carriers, an appropriation that is made 
available to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


I yield to 
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With reference to that, what is the ap- 
propriation for helicopter service sub- 
sidy? 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, it is about 
$4,800,000. It concerns only three 
lines, one in New York, one in Los 
Angeles, and one in Chicago. Those are 
the only three helicopter lines that are 
getting a subsidy. 

Let me say to the gentleman that I 
do not, myself, like that subsidy and 
have so expressed myself in the hearings. 
I think this is a field in which we could 
spend millions and millions and millions 
of dollars—that is, subsidies for heli- 
copter operations. This is precisely the 
direction in which we are headed. I 
disagree with it. It helps passengers 
in town to get to the major airports. All 
of our airports are now situated, most 
of the great ones, on high-speed high- 
ways. Specifically, there is no reason 
in the world why we should provide 
money to subsidize that service, in order 
that someone in the heart of New York 
City, or someone in the Loop in Chicago, 
or in downtown Los Angeles, can take 
a helicopter to save himself 20 minutes. 
Why that should be done, I do not know. 
This is the kind of day and this is the 
kind of time in which we are living. I 
disagree with this theory, and I do not 
like it, 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, can the 
gentleman tell me what is the amount 
appropriated for this service? 

Mr. BOLAND. Five million, one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Mr. VANIK. Did the committee cut 
down that amount, or allow the original 
request? 

Mr. BOLAND. The committee did not 
cut this requested appropriation one 
dime. 

Mr. VANIK. Can the gentleman tell 
me about local service, local carrier air- 
lines? 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about feeder lines? 

Mr. VANIK. That is correct. 

Mr. BOLAND. That sum is about $52 
million. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr, THOMAS. We regard that as an 
obligation that has to be paid. The exact 
amount may vary some 5 to 10 percent. 
That is a matter of guesswork. We 
might cut it a little bit, and if it proves 
not sufficient, we could supply the de- 
ficiency the next year. 

Mr. VANIK. Under the law, do we 
have any alternative? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; it was testified 
that it is a debt. 

Mr. VANIK. And we must pay it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I am sure that the 
gentleman, like many others of us, is 
being importuned and is himself deter- 
mined to keep within the budget figures 
of the President. I am therefore dis- 
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turbed to find this language in the com- 
mittee report, on page 6: 

Although the budget did not include funds 
for this purpose, the bill provides $25 million 
for sites and planning of public buildings to 
enable the Administrator to continue in 1960 
the program of acquiring sites for needed 
public buildings. 


Being mindful of the many cavernous 
holes around the Capitol where buildings 
are now being constructed, may I ask if 
the gentleman is convinced that the 
committee is indeed justified in recom- 
mending this $25 million? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I think I 
ean agree with the gentlewoman from 
Illinois that we should be very careful 
in going beyond the President's figures. 
I believe as she does that we should 
certainly be zealous in getting the budget 
balanced. This $25 million for sites 
and planning we thought was necessary 
in consequence of the continuing need 
of the Federal Government for new 
buildings, mainly to replace old- ones, 
and to house Federal agencies in Federal 
buildings to save paying high rents. 

Mrs, CHURCH. We certainly hope 
S0. 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman has ad- 
dressed himself to the question of the 
feeder lines, the local air carriers. I 
think it is very important that the gen- 
tleman make some statement as to the 
fact that the reduction in the amount 
requested for the local air carriers, the 
feeder lines, having been made is not an 
indication that the Congress is not going 
to meet its obligations to these air car- 
riers. They are dependent upon this 
subsidy for their existence. With new 
purchases of equipment coming along 
now, a reduction that is considered to 
be the will of Congress not to pay this 
bill could seriously affect their opera- 
tions. Would the gentleman care to 
comment that this is not an attempt to 
curtail their operations? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. As far as I 
am personally concerned, and if I am 
wrong I should like to be corrected by 
some member of the subcommittee, I 
think the gentleman has made an accu- 
rate statement. 

Mr. BOW. The money that is going 
to them will be paid under existing law. 
This is not taking anything away from 
them, for their obligation must be paid. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. VANIK. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman is familiar 
with the language under which we must 
appropriate this money. I cannot fol- 
low that. I recognize the subsidy prin- 
ciple, but what would happen if we just 
decided not to pay them? 

Mr. BOW. I think the gentleman will 
find that the air carriers would have a 
right then to go to the Court of Claims 
to secure their funds through the Court 
of Claims, that it is an obligation of the 
Government to the air carriers and they 
would have a right to enforce it in the 
cout of Claims if we did not appropri- 
ate it. 
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Mr. VANIK. Is it the gentleman’s 
contention that that is a legal obliga- 
tion? 

Mr. BOW. That is my contention. 

Mr. VANIK. I would appreciate hay- 
ing the staff of the committee advise me 
on that. I can recognize the moral obli- 
gation, and I think may be one exists, 
but I want to know if it is a legal obliga- 
tion. 

Mr. JONAS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I think the liability arises by rea- 
son of the fact they are certified. When 
carriers are certified, and they were all 
certified as a mandatory proposition a 
few years ago, then they become entitled 
to subsidy. It is a question of providing 
the money. If they do not receive it, 
they can go into the Court of Claims. 

Mr. VANIK. Is my understanding 
correct that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
can allocate whatever funds are appro- 
priated among the several carriers, and 
if there were no money appropriated the 
CAB could decide that there was none 
to be allocated? 

Mr. JONAS. To take care of it, all of 
the money will ultimately have to be 
provided: 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I have one 
more point I wish to make. In consider- 
ing the appropriation for the Federal 
Trade Commission it became apparent 
that there is very likely, duplication of 
effort in the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Office of the Atforney General 
a far as antitrust activities are con- 
cerned. We questioned the Commission 
rather carefully on its activities. I can- 
not say that its activities are wrongfully 
taken, that the Commission has gone 
into territory occupied by the Attorney 
General but I do feel very strongly that 
this is an area in which the proper agen- 
cies of the administration, insofar as co- 
ordination is concerned, should take cog- 
nizance of the very distinct possibility 
that here we have two agencies of the 
executive department who are getting 
into the very same field, and probably 
there could be better coordination be- 
tween them in an effort to eliminate dup- 
lication of effort and bring about a con- 
sequent saving to the taxpayers. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. The gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. MEYER], wanted to ask a 
question. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask a couple of questions about 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. I notice the committee recom- 
mends $43,735,000. I was quite pleased 
to hear that the full committee as well 
as the subcommittee were unanimous in 
endorsing the recommendations of the 
committee report. My question is: Does 
this mean that there is a full recognition 
now that by appropriating such a small 
sum for civil defense, there is no real 
practical defense for that type of war 
that we might face in a nuclear war and 
that we are not going ahead with a civil 
defense program that really would be 
adequate for that type of war? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished and lovable friend from Ver- 
mont that you took us over the hurdles a 
far piece in one or two short sentences. I 
think the first year’s request for an ap- 
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propriation was in the neighborhood of 
$500 million. They wanted to go into 
some underground shelter program. 
That frightened us all to death. But to 
make a long story short, we have had 
some very able and distinguished men 
such as Governor Caldwell of Florida, the 
distinguished gentleman from New York, 
and the very able Governor from Ne- 
braska, and certainly we have no finer in 
the land than the ex-Governor from 
Towa. But this is a big program, and we 
are trying to carry it on very well. 

Mr. MEYER. There are quite a few 
sincere workers in the field of civil de- 
fense. I think it is a little sad some- 
times that we have the American people 
laboring under the impression that they 
are probably doing an awful lot. If this 
is the type of defense program that we 
are going to have, if this is the type of 
civil defense program, then basically the 
main thing is—it is merely propaganda 
or something of that type which leads 
the people to believe that they will have a 
civil defense program, when, as a matter 
of fact, they are not having it. There- 
fore, I wanted to bring this point out 
not that I say we should spend the $50 
billion that might be necessary to build 
a shelter system and all that type of 
thing, but I do feel the point should be 
brought out, and I just wonder if this is 
the real feeling of the committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know the gentleman 
is sincere, and we appreciate his sincer- 
ity. The gentleman is asking not only 
pertinent questions, but some very inter- 
esting questions. 

After all, we have been stockpiling 
medical supplies, and we have been con- 
ducting schools, and we have been sup- 
plying to the cities and to the States cer- 
tain money to buy pumps and fire fight- 
ing equipment, and so forth. The gen- 
tleman used the word “propaganda” a 
while ago, I do not know whether you 
meant that in the exact sense, but some- 
times the committee might agree with 
you that maybe there is more talking go- 
ing on than is necessary, and with this 
situation of traveling around and talk- 
ing. I do not know what else they can 
do, and I say that in all sincerity to you. 
We go out here and make some maps and 
spend good money these days nailing 
signs up on the highways saying, “In 
case of emergency or attack, this high- 
way will be closed.” 

You can go to a football game, as we 
frequently do, but let me see you get 
away before the game is finished. I do 
not know what the answer to the gen- 
tleman’s problem is, but I want to com- 
mend him for his interest in the item. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. A few days ago 
we had some people from the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration be- 
fore the members of the Foreign Affairs 
committee, I asked one of the gentle- 
men to estimate for me the cost to re- 
cruit each person this agency will hire 
in this fiscal year, and he said $2,000. 
I have been very much interested in 
some comments I have read in the 
papers with reference to the number of 
people that the Civil Service Commis- 
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sion examines, and I believe I read the 
statement that the Civil Service Com- 
mission has a part in recruiting only 
one-quarter of the people hired by the 
U.S. Government annually. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true. 

Mr. BECK WORTH. Why cannot the 
Civil Service Commission with its vast 
experience in examining people, examine 
a higher percentage or be the primary 
agency in recruiting a higher percent- 
age than one-quarter of the people re- 
quired by the U.S. Government? 

Mr. THOMAS. Let us be perfectly 
frank about it; about one-half is done 
by the agencies under the supervision 
of the Commission. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Is it the opin- 
ion of my very able colleague from 
Texas who does such excellent work as 
a Member of this body and as a chairman 
that that is the more economical way? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I would not say 
so. 
Mr. BECKWORTH. I think this par- 
ticular point should be looked into. The 
$2,000 recruitment cost per person by 
one of the agencies is very high, it seems 
to me. It is urgently necessary to bring 
about economy in Federal expenditures 
and to curb inflation. Perhaps a consid- 
erable saving in examining and recruit- 
ment costs could be made. I include 
at this point in the Recorp seven letters 
I recently have received. 

U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1959. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives 

Dear MR. BECKWITH: I am returning here- 
with my letter of March 24, 1959, concerning 
the cost of our recruiting activities. In your 
footnote on that letter you asked that we 
also give you the cost of conducting and 
rating the examinations and the total num- 
ber of people that will be recruited. 

For fiscal year 1959, we estimate that 592,- 
000 applicants will be examined and that 
72,000 appointments will be made from our 
lists of eligibles. The following table shows 
the estimated cost of our work in processing 
these examinations and appointments: 


(a) Recruiting activities $383, 100 
(b) Conducting examinations and 
rating and reviewing applica- 
TOUR re et ee A E 1,346, 700 
(c) Setting up and maintaining 
lists of eligibles 481, 700 
(d) Issuing certificates of eligi- 
bles for appointment to specific 
vacancies and auditing the se- 
F 530. 000 
TORR octets rite oaths teense 2, 741, 500 


Sincerely yours, 
RoGER W. JONES, 
Chairman. 
U.S. CIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 27, 1959. 
Hon. LINDLEY BEcKWoRTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. BeckwortH: In reply to your 
letter dated April 17, 1959, it is estimated 
that approximately 487,900 appointments of 
all types will be made in fiscal year 1959 by 
June 30. Hiring has been running behind 
fiscal year estimates made last year. Of 
these appointments about 93,200 will be ap- 
pointments based on previous Federal serv- 
ice. They will include transfers between 
agencies, reinstatements of persons with civil 
service status and restorations and returns 
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to duty after military furlough or extended 
leave without pay. 

We compile no statistics on previous Fed- 
eral employment of persons whose appoint- 
ments are not based on such service. They 
are hired in the same way as new employees 
and so considered in our statistics. Of the 
remaining 394,700 expected appointments 
which we consider “new” ones, 128,800 will 
probably be “excepted” appointments and 
265,900 will be to positions in the competi- 
tive service. Some of these employees may 
have had prior Federal service but we believe 
the proportion to be relatively small. 

The following table compares the above 
estimates for the current fiscal year with 
actual totals for the two previous fiscal years: 


1959 | 1958 | 1957 
esti- | actual | actual 
mates 

Total accessions. ........-- 187,900 405, 938567, 565 
Former Federal employees J 93, 200| 98, 050] 93, 403 
“New” employees 304, 700 307. 888 474. 102 

„Excepted“ employees. 128,800 137,381 187, 288 


„Competitive“ employees. 


265, Ei i . 874 


Sincerely yours, 
WitimM C. HULL, 
Executive Assistant. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1959. 
Hon, LINDLEY BeckworrTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. BeckwortH: In our letter 
to you on April 22, 1959 we stated that a 
report would be forthcoming from this office 
in answer to your inquiry of April 15, 1959 
concerning the recruitment activities of the 
Department of the Navy. 

We have compiled data covering Navy re- 
oruiting activities from the best available 
statistics, and we estimate this to be as fol- 
lows for fiscal year 1959: 

(a) Applications to be examined by Boards 
of Examiners, 230,000. 

(b) Appointments to be made (include 
appointments to be made by other agencies 
from registers maintained by Navy Boards of 
Examiners), 21,000. 

We do not have available the fine break- 
down of cost figures on examinations and 
appointments submitted to you by the Civil 
Service Commission. However, we do have 
on record a total cost figure for boards of 
examiners’ work; and by applying the per- 
centages used by the Commission for its cost 
figures against our total costs, we have been 
able to establish a similar summary. We 
have used this method since we firmly be- 
lieve that our costs closely parallel the 
Commission's costs in the area of exam- 
ining and appointing applicants. We find, 
therefore, that the estimated costs for fiscal 
year 1959 for processing examinations and 
appointments are as follows: 


(a) Recruiting activities $120, 000 
(b) Conducting examinations and 
ratings and reviewing applica- 


ES JEER 423, 000 
(c) Setting up and maintaining 
lists of eligibles 151, 000 
(d) Issuing certificates of eligibles 
for appointment to specific va- 
cancies and auditing the selec- 
hlor ii y DREE 166, 000 
gan aE es 860, 000 


As requested. your letter of April 15, 1959, 
is herewith returned. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. E. Cronin, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
Chief of Industrial Relations. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1959. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR. Mr. BECKWORTH: The following in- 
formation is furnished in reply to your let- 
ter of April 15, 1959 to the Secretary of the 
Army. In your letter you asked for informa- 
tion on this Department’s examining and ap- 
pointment activities for fiscal year 1959 
paralleling that furnished you by the chair- 
man of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
whose letter of April 13, 1959 you forwarded 
with your note. 

We have appointed approximately 9,400 
persons from registers during the first 9 
months of fiscal year 1959. We anticipate 
that we will appoint an additional 2,400 dur- 
ing the final quarter for a fiscal year total 
of 11,800. To secure the eligibles needed for 
these appointments, we will have examined 
approximately 110,000 applicants by the end 
of the fiscal year. 

Since our boards of examiners are very 
small operations, ranging from part of the 
time of 1 employee to 3 or 4 employees for 
large installations, we do not separate our 
costs by the fine divisions of work shown in 
the Civil Service Commission's letter. In 
addition, our recruiting activities are not 
performed by our examining boards, but by 
our regular installation personnel staffs, 
These are performed for all occupations in 
short supply, including many employed 
through examinations conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission. We cannot, therefore, 
furnish recruiting cost data paralleling that 
furnished in the Commission’s letter, for our 
board operations. We have done very little 
recruiting during this fiscal year. Since we 
are reducing in strength in many of our 
operations, our appointments are primarily 
for replacement of normal turnover. 

Cost for examining the 110,000 applicants, 
certifying eligibles for the 11,800 placements 
and handling approximately 6,700 noncom- 
petitive actions will be approximately $400,- 
000 for fiscal year 1959. This is $3.40 per 
application reviewed or $21.60 per action 
processed by our boards, including the non- 
competitive cases in which promotion and 
reassignment actions are examined for con- 
formance to the same standards used in ex- 
amining for appointment. Since it is not 
possible to separate the cost of this work from 
the appointment workload, our cost figures 
are not completely comparable to those 
furnished you by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

I trust that this information will be of 
assistance to you. 
Sincerely, 
R. H. WILLEY, 
Director of Civilian Personnel. 


U.S. Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1959. 

Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTA, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Returned herewith 
is the letter you received from the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission furnishing data on its 
recruiting activities. Your request for sim- 
ilar information from AEC, found in the 
marginal notes, has been carefully consid- 
ered, and the following advice submitted: 

Exception from civil service: Because AEC 
is an excepted agency, it should be borne in 
mind, in considering this reply, that the Civil 
Service Commission performs no recruiting, 
examining, or certification functions for AEC. 
Unlike the Government departments in the 
competitive service, AEC performs for itself, 
without reference to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, all the activities relating to em- 
ployee selection which are normally carried 
out through the combined efforts of the 
operating department and the Civil Service 
Commission. 
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Applications for Federal employment: The 
number of persons outside AEC who will 
apply for employment direct to AEC’s head- 
quarters and 12 operations offices in fiscal 
year 1959 will approximate 17,000. This 
figure covers written applications which have 
been formally submitted and does not in- 
clude informal oral inquiries. AEC accepts 
applications for employment at any time in 
fields of work it utilizes. As the result of 
a single application, an applicant may be 
considered for several types of work in which 
his principal qualifications might profitably 
be used. 

Appointments to Federal positions: The 
numiber of persons outside AEC who will be 
appointed in fiscal year 1959 to positions in 
AEC headquarts and operations offices will 
approximate 630 (a smaller number than 
estimated in our last letter to you). 

Cost of recruiting and related activities: 
AEC maintains no figures on costs which are 
comparable to those furnished by the Civil 
Service Commission. Employment is decen- 
tralized and is one of several functions per- 
formed by the personnel offices in AEC Head- 
quarters and each Operations Office. In a 
relatively small agency such as AEC (approx- 
imately 6,800 Federal employees, with fairly 
low turnover), it is difficult to isolate costs 
relating specifically to recruiting, and espe- 
cially difficult to break them down by the 
specialized activities listed by the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission. In an AEC personnel office, 
one person may recruit candidates, review 
applications, conduct examinations, prepare 
lists of “eligibles” (qualified candidates), and 
issue AEC’s counterpart of the CSC “Cer- 
tificate of Eligibles.” These activities would 
be in addition to work concerned with such 
matters as interviewing, internal placement 
and promotion, job evaluation, employee 
relations and training. It would appear that 
AEC’s activities would be more comparable 
to the combined personnel activities of other 
Government agencies and those services per- 
formed by the Civil Service Commission in 
the recruitment, examining and selection of 
personnel for the competitive service. 

Our best estimate, however, of the cost of 
such personnel activities as recruiting, exam- 
ining, setting up and maintaining lists of 
eligibles, and issuing certificates of eligibles 
for appointments as performed by an inde- 
pendent excepted agency, is approximately 
$61,000 for fiscal year 1959. 

It is hoped this information will serve your 
purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR L. TAcKMAN, 
Director, Office of Personnel. 
U.S. CrvīL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1959. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. BEcKwortH: In reply to your 
communication of April 29, 1959, asking that 
we relate the figures furnished in our let- 
ters of April 13 and April 27, the former 
covers only the work done in the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission's own offices; the latter con- 
tains Government-wide totals. 

The 72.000 appointments estimated to be 
made from our lists of eligibles this fiscal 
year are part of the 265,900 competitive ap- 
pointments which we expect will be made 
throughout the Federal service. Of the bal- 
ance approximately 151,800 competitive ap- 
pointments are expected to be made from 
lists of eligibles established by Boards of 
Examiners. The remaining 42,100 appoint- 
ments consist of those the Commission au- 
thorizes the agencies to make directly be- 
cause (1) the job is temporary or of a short- 
term nature and an examination is not prac- 
tical or economical or (2) a continuing job 
must be filled by making a temporary ap- 
pointment whenever a list of eligibles is not 
immediately available. 
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The examinations for appointments to the 
competitive service are conducted by the 
Commission or by Boards of U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Examiners operating under our super- 
vision. Competitive examinations are gen- 
erally not conducted for the appointment 
made directly by agencies; however, they 
are reviewed as a part of our inspection 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. HULL, 
Executive Assistant. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1959. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beck wortTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: I am returning the 
Civil Service Commission’s letter with your 
footnote dated April 15, requesting a break- 
down of the cost of our examining activities. 

We do not have actual figures of the per- 
centage of time our employees devote to 
each of the activities listed in the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission's letter of April 13. Our ex- 
amining costs as contained in our letter of 
January 2, 1959, on this subject represent 
the cost of operating civil service boards of 
examiners. However, we have made an esti- 
mate of the cost to be allocated to each of 
the categories, excluding recruitment. They 
are as follows: 


Conducting, examining, rating and 
reviewing applications....------- 
Setting up and maintaining lists 
of eligibles... .....~..---<2n<qs<-6=0 
Issuing certificates of eligibles for 
appointment to specific vacancies 


and auditing and selections..... 23, 180 
Total. 122, 000 


Last year approximately 3,200 employees 
were hired of the approximate 32,000 appli- 
cants recruited and tested. 

It is our understanding that the item 
“Recruitment activities” in the Civil Service 
Commission's letter of April 13, 1959, covers 
the cost of such items as preparation of ex- 
amination notices and recruitment material, 
development of recruitment sources, and 
conducting recruitment visits to high 
schools, colleges, and civic groups. We are 
unable to furnish you an accurate figure as 
to the cost of such activities for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The majority of the 
activities of this type in the Department are 
performed as an incidental part of some em- 
ployees’ jobs. There are no figures main- 
tained of the cost or the amount of time 
involved. A copy of our letter of January 2, 
1959, is enclosed for easy reference. 

Sincerely yours, 
NEWELL B. TERRY, 
Director oj Personnel. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman take a couple of minutes more 
to permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2. additional minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. First, I should like to 
make a statement and then ask a ques- 
tion. I appreciate the fine statement the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS], 
chairman of the subcommittee, has 
made about the former Governor of 
Iowa, and Administrator of Civil De- 
fense. I can assure the gentleman that 
Mr. Hoegh would spend no money which 
he did not feel was completely justified 
in this big job that he has to do. It is a 
job in which the American people are 
greatly interested, and they want to 
know whether the money which is in this 
bill is sufficient to carry on that great 
and important task. Now I wish to ask 
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this question of my very good friend 
from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]: 

What is the situation relative to per- 
sonnel that is carried in this bill? What 
is the number of personnel provided for 
in this bill for fiscal 1960 as compared to 
the number of personnel in thg 1959 
budget? 

Mr. THOMAS. My good friend from 
Iowa embarrasses us. 

Mr. JENSEN. I did not mean to do 
that. 

Mr, THOMAS. Iknow the gentleman 
did not. But the impression has gone 
abroad that this committee does nothing 
but cut, cut, cut, and then cut some more. 
If anything, there is a slight increase in 
personnel in this bill over what was pro- 
vided for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just a slight increase? 

Mr. THOMAS. To the contrary, peo- 
ple think we just come in here and wield 
a heavy hand and just cut, cut, cut. 
That is not true. Is that statement cor- 
rect? 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. THOMAS. If anything, it is an 
increase over last year. 

Mr. JENSEN. I might say to the gen- 
tleman I was in hopes he would say that 
there was a reduction, 

Mr. THOMAS. No;Icannot. That is 
why I said the gentleman's question em- 
barrassed us. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield me a minute to make an 
observation? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Tennessee 1 minute. 

Mr. EVINS. In view of the great in- 
terest in the subject of civil defense I 
might point out that the testimony dis- 
closed that the warehouses for stockpiles 
are filled, the hospitals are completed 
and staffed to a complete amount; there 
is a surplus of material to such an ex- 
teut that they are now considering dis- 
posing of some of it as surplus material. 
So the fact is that the civil defense pro- 
gram is amply restored. 

The equipment for air rai warnings 
on the various courthouses and city halls 
has been installed, and we have a very 
fine and very adequate civil defense pro- 
gram. As I say, they have so much ma- 
terial on hand that they are now consid- 
ering declaring some of it surplus. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I know 
the committee has had a difficult time 
in dividing as best it could the sum of 
$6 billion, which is not a minor amount 
of money. 

I do want to say a few things and 
point out certain facts which I think are 
important at the present time. It is, of 
course, very comforting to see in the re- 
port that the committee wants some of 
these programs reviewed. I fully agree 
with the committee on that. We adopt 
laws here like the Stockpiling Act; then 
we pay very little attention to it after- 
ward, especially the committees that 
report these measures out. We have a 
shortage of time and we are doing the 
best we can. That program should have 
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been reviewed some time ago. There are 
some other programs here that ought to 
be reviewed very carefully. 

I am for research and have always 
been a strong supporter of research, but 
we have to take a look at some of these 
things to see what we are getting and 
whether or not we are getting results 
from the money we are spending. 

I think the committee did very well in 
connection with most of these scientific 
organizations with funds; but, when you 
go from $126,000 to $143 million in the 
short space of 10 years, you are making 
great strides, so far as appropriating 
money is concerned. I believe the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is a good or- 
ganization and very valuable one for the 
advancement of science. 

There is one other thing I want to 
point out, and it has been mentioned 
here. I refer to the Civil Defense Act. 
I handled that act in the beginning and 
all the other legislation in connection 
with it that has come out of the Com- 
mittee on the Armed Services. You did 
very well by them as far as the overall 
amount of money is concerned. There 
are, however, some spots in here that we 
have to take care of one way or the 
other—take it away from something and 
put it into something else, if necessary, 
to get results from this organization. I 
will point this out to you in what I put in 
the Recorp and shall ask permission 
when we go back into the House. 

This is not merely a question of the 
danger of nuclear war. We know what 
our policy is right now. It is a policy 
of mass retaliation. That ought to be 
reviewed as to whether or not that is 
satisfactory for the security of our 
country. 

We have put fission material in the at- 
mosphere, tons of it; in 1945, 60 kilo- 
tons. That is in the United Kingdom 
and the United States. In 1946 we put 
in 40 kilotons; in 1948, 100 tons; in 1951, 
500 tons; in 1952 and 1954 we put in 
37,000 kilotons of fission material; in 1955 
we put in 200 more; in 1956, we put in 
9,000; in 1957 and 1958 we put in 19,000. 

Russia put in, which we cannot con- 
trol, in 1945 to 1951, 60 kilotons; 1952 
to 1954, 500 tons; 1955 and 1956, 4,000 
tons; 1957 and 1958, 21,000 tons. 


United States, United Kingdom, and Soviet 
nuclear events 


[Yield in kilotons] 


Fission yield Total yield 
Inclusive 
years 


1945 to 1951.. 
1952 to 1954.. 
1955 to 1956.. 
1957 to 1958.. 


I mention this because of the fact 
it is up there and it has got to come 
down or will come down some time in 
the future. 

When we enacted Public Law 606 for 
civil defense, there were a lot of people 
who wanted to go back to the States and 
put the power in the hands of the States. 
But we come back here, take the Fed- 
eral agency, and put the entire power in 
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the Federal Government. So, the in- 
tent of that law 606 was to put some of 
this authority back into the local States 
and make them responsible for it. Now, 
somebody has got to be trained to know 
something about what is going on in the 
world, and I do not know of any way 
to do it except teach people. And, this 
is not going to be a city hall game, as 
people point out sometimes. Certainly 
I, as well as everybody else, would be op- 
posed to such programs if it turned out 
to be such a thing. I do not believe in 
it. But, intelligence has got to be dis- 
played in this country if we expect to 
survive. This is up there, fission debris, 
whether we like it or not, and it has 
to come down. Somebody should know 
something about it. We had 4 days of 
hearings recently and we had every top 
scientist in the country before us who 
knows anything about fissionable ma- 
terial. So, I am just pointing these 
things out, that we have got to have a 
balanced program. This is one way to 
improve it, or else we cannot have civil 
defense in this country. It is a tough 
program; it is a tough proposition. I 
know all about it, because we have gone 
into it thoroughly. The report brought 
out by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOLIFIELDÐ], of the Government 
Operations Committee, I think every 
Member of the House ought to read. You 
would be surprised what Sweden and 
other countries have done. They have 
gone underground, and they have far 
better protection than we have in this 
country. I do not know what Russia 
has got, but it is assumed that they are 
not sitting there as a bunch of idiots and 
not doing anything about it. I know it 
is a costly program, but we have to sur- 
vive, and if we do not want to survive, 
we might as well close shop. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. In the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services last week the 
head of Convair Division of General 
Dynamics Corp. testified that AT- 
LAS could travel at the rate of 16,000 
miles an hour; that it would go from 
New York to Los Angeles in 15 minutes, 
and therefore about the same 15 min- 
utes from Moscow to New York. Would 
the gentleman tell me what real defense 
we have and why we are spending these 
hundreds of millions of dollars on civil 
defense and in what way we could pos- 
sibly evacuate the cities when we have 
but 15 minutes’ stand from the time 
the ATLAS will go from New York to 
Los Angeles? 

Mr. DURHAM. I think it is generally 
agreed there is no defense against such 
a weapon, but that is a good reason to 
try to do the best we know how to cope 
with the present day weapons and one 
way is to keep the people informed. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I can 
well understand the feeling of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vanr1x], when he 
spoke a few minutes ago and said that 
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he was having a hard time finding out 
anything about this bill. He never had 
an opportunity to find out very much 
about it, because the bill was not avail- 
able until this morning. And, I want 
to continue—well, now, the chairman of 
the subcommittee shakes his head. I 
tried to get a copy—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Just a moment, and I 
will yield to the gentleman. I tried to 
get a copy of this bill last Friday and 
again on last Saturday and could not 
obtain a copy of it. Now I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMAS. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon if he did not get it. It was avail- 
able at 10:30 Friday. I humbly apolo- 
gize, and I think the committee will 
apologize, too. I do not know why he 
did not get it. Maybe it was our fault, 
but it was available. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman 
speaking of the committee print or the 
numbered copy of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. The committee print. 
It has not been changed. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Iowa has no way of knowing whether 
you changed the committee print or not. 
Oftentimes committee prints are 
changed before they come to the House, 
and the gentleman is well aware of that 
fact. Even though the bill was available 
on Friday at noon, even though the bill 
was available then, that was not ample 
time for the Members of the House of 
Representatives to get the bill, go over 
the hearings, and find out what hap- 
pened in the period of Saturday and 
Sunday. We are supposed to devote our- 
selves to other things on Sunday. To 
call this bill up, a bill that deals with 
$6.5 billion and 18 agencies of the Gov- 
ernment on such short notice is a 
wholly unfair procedure. Hereafter, I 
will be constrained to object when unan- 
imous consent is asked for commit- 
tees to have until midnight Friday or 
Saturday to file reports. Let me say to 
the majority leader, if this is the kind 
of procedure we are going to have—I 
will be constrained to object to such 
unanimous consent requests. This bill 
could well have come up on Wednesday 
or Thursday of this week, by which time 
we could have had an opportunity to 
study the bill, know what is in it, cor- 
relate the bill with the hearings and the 
hearings with the bill. 

Now I should like to ask a question 
or two of the chairman, if I may. Am 
I correctly informed that there is no 
money in this bill for the so-called 
Career Executive Board? 

Mr. THOMAS. Not one penny. I 
should like to beg the gentleman’s par- 
don that he did not have an opportunity 
to see this bill. There was no idea of 
trying to hide anything, I assure him. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not intend to ad- 
dress my remarks to the gentleman from 
Texas. I do not say that he or the com- 
mittee was trying to hide anything. 

Mr. THOMAS. Frankly, I spent Sat- 
urday and Sunday studying this bill, and 
I do not like that, either. But there is 
no money in here for the Executive 
Board. 
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Mr. GROSS. I want to compliment 
the committee for not providing a penny 
in the bill for the Executive Career 
Board. I hope, if there are any other 
appropriation bills in which it is ex- 
pected funds will be carried for this elite 
corps in Government, that those items 
will also be eliminated. 

I should like to ask a question with 
reference to the retirement fund. Is 
there any contribution made by the 
Government in this bill to the employees 
retirement fund? 

Mr. THOMAS. Over and above the 
present fund; no. The Government’s 
contribution for this year should be 
about $775 million. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, the em- 
ployees are continuing to carry the load? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the Government 
pay interest on the money it should have 
contributed to the fund to make it actu- 
arially sound? 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman knows 
that the Treasury used to pay 3 percent. 
That was reduced to 24% percent. Re- 
gardless of the niceties of this matter, 
in my judgment, the Government should 
make these contributions. I agree with 
the gentleman. I really think the Gov- 
ernment should contribute in order to 
keep this fund from becoming insolvent. 
That amount would be $775 million. 
The Budget said, “No; they had the faith 
and the credit of the Government be- 
hind it.” It is a two-sided argument, 
but I do not agree with them. 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman that some provision ought 
to me made for this purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. We ought to pay as 
we go. That is good, old common horse- 
sense. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Last year the committee 
sought to put it in the bill, it passed the 
House and the other body, and the 
President vetoed it. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I voted to put it 
in the bill last year. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield. 

Mr. JONAS. Just to straighten the 
record at this point, the Government is 
contributing $720 million to this fund, 
this year, 1960. The employees are put- 
ting in an equal amount, and the Gov- 
ernment is putting in about $235 million 
in interest in addition to that. So the 
fund will receive $1,676 billion in 1960 
and will pay out about $943 million. So 
the fund will be nearly $700 million bet- 
ter off. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross} has 
expired. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The fact that the Gov- 
ernment has made this contribution 
does not prevent the fund from becom- 
ing additionally insolvent to the tune of 
$775 million. 
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Mr. GROSS. That is right. May I 
ask the Chairman if there is anything 
in this bill for the former Presidents’ 
pension fund, and if so, how much? 

Mr. THOMAS. There is $200,000. 

Mr. GROSS. I read the hearing with 
respect to this appropriation and did not 
get very much information. I thought 
the committee gave this item a little too 
much of the once-over-lightly treatment 
for something that is brandnew and 
something about which we ought to 
have more information. Can the gen- 
tleman tell me which former Presidents 
are getting pensions under this fund? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; the two living 
ex-Presidents, Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Truman. 

Mr. GROSS. 
taking it? 

Mr. THOMAS. As far as we know. I 
understand one gives it to charity, but 
he takes it. 

Mr. GROSS. Was thought given to 
reducing Mr. Truman’s pension, in view 
of the fact that the other day he said 
that if Members of Congress cut the for- 
eign giveway bill they ought to first re- 
duce their own salaries? Was there 
any thought given to reducing his pen- 
sion? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, there was no 
thought given to reducing any item in 
here, the rent or postage or anything 
else. 

Mr. GROSS. Now about the widows. 
How many widows are there? 

Mr. THOMAS. Two widows, Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, at 
$10,000 each. 

Mr. GROSS. Where did Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Truman establish their offices? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Hoover is in the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that where he lives? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. And Mr. Truman? 

Mr. THOMAS. We are not paying 
any rent for Mr. Truman because it is in 
the library out in Independence. But 
let us not go into that. I do not criti- 
cize Mr. Hoover. If he wants to have it 
on Times Square I do not care. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join with the other members of the 
committee in complimenting the work of 
this fine and distinguished subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee and 
the Appropriations Committee itself. I 
realize, as you do, that $6 biliion-plus 
is a lot of money. We recognize that 
when we are considering sums of this 
kind it makes a tremendous impact on 
the Federal Treasury and the pocket- 
books of the taxpayers. 

We do, however, as fully as this com- 
mittee has done, recognize the responsi- 
bility of the Congress in meeting certain 
necessary obligations to provide for serv- 
ices which the public, the citizens, the 
people of this country demand. 

I am somewhat concerned about one 
or two phases of this appropriation, and 
specifically at this point the funds for 
the New Federal Aviation Agency. I 
should like to ask some questions about 
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it because I think it is tremendously im- 
portant for the future of transportation 
and the services that are to be provided 
by this agency of the Government. 

In the first place, I might remind you, 
Mr. Chairman, the last Congress recog- 
nized that the Government must do a 
better job of assuring safety in aviation 
and, first, established the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency; and second, provided the 
necessary funds for making rapid im- 
provements in air safety. These actions 
were well considered and took into ac- 
count: 

First. Our air traffic control system is 
inadequate. 

Second. Jet aircraft operations cannot 
be effectively performed with the air 
navigation and traffic control devices 
currently available, 

Third. The volume of activity in avia- 
tion is increasing at a rate of about 15 
percent annually. 

Fourth, Extensive technical studies 
have made clear that a major 5-year ef- 
fort is necessary to expand the capacity 
of and advance the Federal airway sys- 
tem to where we have positive control 
over all aircraft that are operating under 
instrument conditions. 

Fifth. That maximum air safety and 
effective and economical operation can 
be achieved by the merging of the mili- 
tary and civil air traffic management and 
navigation facilities under the adminis- 
tration of FAA. 

In accordance with the will of Con- 
gress, the new Agency has been estab- 
lished. Major efforts are being unde:- 
taken to prevent accidents such as hap- 
pened at Grand Canyon, Brunswick, 
Md., and Las Vegas with the funds 
for new equipment authorized in fiscal 
years 1957, 1958, and 1959. In fiscal year 
1960, many important facilities will be 
ready for service, including, 17 long- 
range radars, 19 terminal radars, 28 
traffic control towers, 166 VORTAC fa- 
cilities, and 44 approach light systems. 

The fund allowance by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, which makes a reduc- 
tion of $76 million, will not permit this 
new equipment to be placed in service. 
In fact, new equipment valued at more 
than $50 million will have to be moth- 
balled and the recruitment and training 
of air traffic control personnel would 
need to be stopped immediately, even 
though the committee report would ap- 
pear to authorize 500 new positions for 
1960. 

A 5-year plan of the types and costs 
of new equipment required for this pro- 
gram has been available to the Congress 
for several years. We have known that 
assuring safety in aviation is expensive. 
Deferring the day when we provide what 
is required to assure aviation safety is 
not economy, it is only a deferment of 
the inevitable. The training of men to 
be competent in air traffic control and 
the operating of equipment necessary for 
air safety, while expensive, is a small cost 
for the results obtained in public safety, 
effective conduct of air commerce and 
military aviation. To further defer the 
time when recognized needs are met will 
place our Nation in a position where 
unlimited funds could not provide what 
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is required for development and produc- 
tion of equipment and training of skilled 
manpower requires time. 

Finally, I would point out that a fune- 
tion of this new agency is to assimilate, 
with large attendant economies, air 
traffic control services from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This important objec- 
tive cannot be attained if Congress fails 
to support the FAA requirements. 

Our committee was called upon to in- 
vestigate the tragic accident of the new 
turbo- jet Lockheed Electra, at New York. 
We have had conferences where there 
were innumerable misses reported, when 
an Air Force jet barely missed a com- 
mercial airplane loaded with people. 
We had reports that on another occasion 
without any intention, I suppose, a jet 
not knowing perhaps just what its target 
was, took a bead on a commercial airline 
and within just a few hundred feet of it 
took off in another direction. 

This agency has a tremendous job. 
There are many thousands who were 
transferred from the military to this new 
agency. 

I know the committee has considered 
these important problems because I have 
read over your report. But what I am 
concerned with is the progress being 
made. I would like to ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, are there funds in this appropria- 
tion bill for 1960 to provide for the fa- 
cilities which are being readied—No. 1, 
for the additional 17 long-range radar 
stations? Are there appropriations 
made available for the additional 19 ter- 
minal radars that are necessary in this 
jet age? There are 28 traffic control 
towers. How are they going to be oper- 
ated or can they be operated with the 
funds appropriated here? There are 166 
of the VORTAC facilities. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not need to outline these any 
further, but may I ask our distinguished 
chairman and other members of the 
committee—do we have funds in this 
bill to take care of these additional fa- 
cilities? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think you have the 
funds and personnel. I think you have 
a plus side on both. There was an in- 
crease of 8,000 jobs from 1958 to 1959, 
I will say to my very able friend, the 
gentleman from Arkansas, than whom 
there is no finer chairman of a commit- 
tee in the House of Representatives. 
This year they want to go 5,000 above 
that 8,000 and the evidence showed that 
there are 3,000 unfilled jobs. First, they 
got the figures mixed up and said it was 
5,000 unfilled jobs. But, I think when 
they reconsidered and recounted, the 
figure of 3,000 was nearer correct. So 
we gave them 500 more than they had 
last year. When you take their facili- 
ties and spell it out—for instance, they 
wanted to buy three jet aircraft to the 
tune of $5 million. 

Mr. HARRIS. I know that and Iam 
not concerned with that item. 

Mr. THOMAS. All right, that is out. 

Mr. HARRIS. I join the committee 
in that. But, let us get back to the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. THOMAS. I believe that you will 
join us in everything that we are going 
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to say here, if you will give us just a 
little bit of a chance here. 

Mr. HARRIS. If you can assure me 
that there is sufficient money to provide 
the personnel necessary to carry out this 
program, of course, I join with you. 

Mr. THOMAS. In our humble judg- 
ment, we think they have more than they 
need. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is a feeling on 
the part of some of those who are respon- 
sible for this program that the 3,500 so- 
called vacancies are really not vacancies. 
That is a part of the accentuated pro- 
gram that was supposed to reach a cer- 
tain figure by the first of July of this 
year, and when the gentleman’s com- 
mittee took the testimony, as he well 
knows and I have read a great deal of 
this record, and you have done a splendid 
job in developing it, but at that time 
back in February, it lacked 3,500 and I 
think you will find by now it lacks only 
about 900 of reaching that figure. 

Iam sure that if the gentleman in the 
light of this discussion will again con- 
sider the present situation and the fu- 
ture he will find that they will have to 
stop recruiting at the particular moment 
right where we are and that many of 
these facilities that have been purchased 
and paid for are going to have to be put 
in mothballs. I trust that if this bill 
goes through, the gentleman will recon- 
sider and that these additional facts will 
be taken into consideration and neces- 
sary funds to carry out this terrific and 
important program will be restored. 

Mr, OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to use my time to ask a few ques- 
tions of the chairman of this committee. 
One is with respect to the items on page 
12, Veterans’ Administration, where it 
states that this item is for hospital in- 
patient care, It is stated that the 
amount is $9,378,000 more than the ap- 
propriation for 1959, but $9 million less 
than the request of the budget. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct, I will 
say to my genial friend from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Is it not true 
that the amount is left just where it was 
a year ago? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. There is not one 
additional hospital that came into serv- 
ice this year. Let me give you a little 
explanation of this. We are talking to 
one of the finest Members of this House, 
a man who is level-headed, I do not care 
which side of the aisle he is on, and rea- 
son registers with him. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
is very kind. 

Mr. THOMAS. Last year we went 
above the budget—now, listen—above the 
budget $8,365,000—$8 million round fig- 
ures aboye the budget, and in my judg- 
ment under perhaps the finest adminis- 
trator we have ever had, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Whittier. He 
came before our committee and he said 
that there were 4,165 phantom beds 
which you have been appropriating for 
that do not exist. That took a lot of 
nerve, did it not? There was nothing 
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dishonest about it, not at all, and I will 
tell you how it came about. The admin- 
istration would take over some old Army 
hospital and carry it on the books for 
745 beds when as a matter of fact there 
were 35 or 40 beds that have not been 
used for 10 years but they have been 
carrying them as active beds although 
the Veterans’ Administration could not 
use them. So through the years it has 
accumulated to the extent that last year 
we had $8 million more than the year 
before, that they could not use. They 
have an additional $9,300,000 in the bill 
for 1960, or altogether $17 million. It is 
no attempt to not give them the money 
they need should they need an increase, 
but it was not needed. The gentleman is 
on sound ground. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. May I ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee if 
there is anything in this bill for the 
long-promised Cleveland G.M. & S. hos- 
pital that last year we were told would be 


in this budget? 
Mr. THOMAS. Is that the one that 
had not been started? 


Mrs. BOLTON. It has been held up 
for 10 years; yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. We started one hospi- 
tal for the gentle lady, then she wanted 
another couple of hundred beds and 
after we got through we were very much 
involved. 

Mrs. BOLTON. This hospital has not 
been started. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thought the gentle- 
woman had a hospital under way. 

Mrs. BOLTON. We have just broken 
ground for a mental hospital. 

Mr. THOMAS. I know money has 
been appropriated for that one. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Last year the gentle- 
man was very kind. Two years ago he 
made it possible for us to start plans for 
the G.M. & S. hospital, and there was 
the promise that there would be money 
in this bill for the building of this hospi- 
tal. 7 

Mr. THOMAS. The Budget did not 
request it. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Who does the gentle- 
man mean by budget—the Budget or 
somebody in the veterans’ organization? 

Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the gentle- 
woman not to get me started on the 
budget. The money is not in here, and 
I sympathize with the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. BOLTON. The money is not 
there? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I suppose that accurate informa- 
tion is the hardest thing to get in Wash- 
ington, but at 12 o’clock today I asked 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs 
about the patient load, and I would like 
to say to the gentleman from Kansas 
that he tells me there will be an increase 
in 1960 over 1959. In fiscal 1959 the 
patient load was 140,493 and 1960 it will 
rise to 149,846 or an increase of 253. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. That is my 
understanding, also. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
made reference to the increase in patient 
load. ‘The total overall patient load will 
be increased somewhat in 1960 over 1959. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Salaries and expenses 

For necessary expenses of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, including contract steno- 
graphic reporting services; employment of 
temporary guards on a contract or fee basis; 
hire, operation, maintenance, and repair of 
aircraft; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
and services as authorized by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), at 
rates for individuals not to exceed $50 per 
diem; $6,925,000: Provided, That the Chair- 
man is authorized without regard to any 
other provision of law, to place five General 
Schedule positions in the following grades: 
one in grade GS-18, one in grade GS-17, and 
three in grade GS-16, and such positions 
shall be in addition to positions previously 
allocated to this agency. 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
it is important, in my opinion, that we 
note the fact that Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization have been combined into one 
agency. The bill itself appropriates 
$43,700,000 for fiscal 1960, but the orig- 
inal budget request was for $74,900,000, 
a reduction of $31,200,000, which is sub- 
stantial and a very severe cut. The bill 
carries $10 million, or approximately 
that, as Federal contributions to the 
States and to the localities for the pro- 
curement of equipment, education and 
training of special assistants. The sum 
of $15 million was cut in this area. 

Under the Durham Act that we passed 
in this House a year or so ago there is 
an obligation on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to carry forward the 
program with regard to services in the 
States and localities. The committee in 
its report referred to the dangers im- 
minent in this question of Federal 
grants to States and localities for per- 
sonnel. 

I want to say for the record that I do 
not share the concern or the fear of our 
chairman and others that Federal grants 
to States and localities for personnel 
purposes would be a political proposition, 
sort of a city hall racket. Nevertheless, 
the cut has been made and Civil Defense 
has been more or less denied the inaugu- 
ration of this program which was recom- 
mended in the basic law known as the 
Durham Act. I regret this change or 
this development, although I shall not 
at this time offer any amendment to 
restore these funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I understand that 
when the Clerk read, that the Clerk had 
read on page 4, line 1 through line 16? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the language 
contained in the bill beginning on line 
11 through line 16, page 4, as being legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. Mr. 
Chairman, it may well be that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board needs more super 
grades, but this is not the way to get it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose the point of order. Let me make 
this explanation to my distinguished 
friend. You will recall that this lan- 
guage was put in the bill and thoroughly 
argued and debated last year. It was 
covered by a rule, you remember that, 
only it was for 10 of these jobs, and the 
Civil Service Commission, through some 
misunderstanding, only granted 5 of 
them. Now, the same language was in 
for FAA, and they were granted those 10. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr Chairman, the sub- 
committee on which I have the privilege 
of serving has been trying very hard to 
regulate the disposition of super grades 
and the expansion of super grades. 

Mr. THOMAS. We are not violating 
any rule. It was approved last year. 

Mr. GROSS. I must insist on my 
point of order in protection of the com- 
mittee and in protection of the Civil 
Service Commission, 

Mr. THOMAS. I oppose the point of 
order because the paragraph was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks 
the gentleman from Iowa was within his 
rights to make the point of order. He 
observed the gentleman standing when 
unanimous consent was granted to go 
back to the previous section. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, the point of or- 
der is good, then; We admit it, then. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PAYMENTS TO AIR CARRIERS 

For payments to air carriers of so much 
of the compensation fixed and determined 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board under sec- 
tion 406 of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
(72 Stat. 763-765), as is payable by the 
Board, $57,000,000, to remain available until 
expended. 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vanik: On 
page 4, line 21, strike out “$57,000,000" and 
insert “$51,900,000.” 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, by this 
amendment I seek to cut out and elimi- 
nate subsidy in this budget for passen- 
ger helicopter operation at Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and New York, The arguments 
in support of subsidy seek to justify this 
expenditure of $5.1 million in order to 
obtain a so-called operating experience 
of the helicopter. It seems to me that 
the amount of this subsidy is completely 
out of line with any experience benefit 
on this type of operation. 

Helicopter service is generally used by 
expense account business executives who 
spend most of the extra time they save 
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writing to Congressmen urging them to 
cut Federal expenditures. 

I think this is an appropriate place to 
start saving money. Helicopter opera- 
tion experience is abundantly available 
to the Government in the operation of 
Army helicopter service between Army 
compounds here in the Washington area. 
In addition to that, we have the benefit 
of the operating experience of the Get- 
tysburg express which operates on a 
regular schedule. 

It seems to me that this is an unnec- 
essary waste of public money, and I urge 
the adoption of this amendment to save 
a useless expenditure of public funds. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous ecnsent that all debate on 
this paragraph end in 30 seconds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee is merely trying to carry out 
in some measure the legislative enact- 
ment of the House. If the House wants 
to take it out, in its wisdom, that is up 
to the House. Mr. Chairman I ask fora 
vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. VANIK.] 

The auestion was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Vanixk) there 
were—ayes 33, noes 44. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
Expenses 

For necessary expenses of the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency, not otherwise provided for, 
including administrative expenses for re- 
search and development and for establish- 
ment of air navigation facilities, and carrying 
out the provisions of the Federal Airport 
Act; purchase of one passenger motor ve- 
hicle at not to exceed $3,500; not to exceed 
$12,950,000 for expenses of travel; and pur- 
chase and repair of skis and snowshoes; 
$283,200,000: Provided, That there may be 
credited to this appropriations funds re- 
ceived from States, counties, municipalities, 
other public authorities, and private sources 
for expenses incurred in the maintenance and 
operation of air navigation facilities. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 minutes additional? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
raised on the floor of the House today 
what I consider to be a very serious and 
pertinent question. That question goes 
to appropriations in this bill for the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. 

Mr. Chairman, for some years I have 
been a member of the subcommittee that 
has been making appropriations for the 
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old Civil Aeronautics Administration 
which has now been taken over by the 
FAA. I supported the bill to create FAA. 
I thought it was the thing todo. I think 
it is a step forward for transportation 
and safety in transportation and the ad- 
vancement of the art in this country. 
But it must be remembered that when 
we established FAA we did more than 
take CAA out of the Department of Com- 
merce. We established an agency in 
which the military would be coordinated 
with civil aviation in the airways of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, may I point out that 
last week this House and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations went about $158 
million over the budget estimates for 
Health, Education, and Welfare, because 
that department has to do with research 
and the saving of lives. May I point 
out, Mr. Chairman, that in this case 
we reduced the budget by $76 million, 
and there is involved in this item exactly 
the same consideration that was in- 
volved in HEW, the saving of lives and 
research looking to additional saving 
of lives. I will say to you that if you 
crash in a midair collision you are going 
to be just as dead as you are from can- 
cer, tuberculosis, heart disease, or any 
of the others. So it seems to me that 
it is important that we give careful 
consideration to this fact. 

I am not speaking for airlines, air- 
craft manufacturers, or the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Iam talking for those 
Americans who are traveling in the air 
and for whom we have an obligation 
to create the safest aviation in the 
world. 

I will say this to you, and I mean it 
sincerely, and I have said it on this 
floor before. I believe we should have 
a user charge. I think the time has 
come that those who use the airways, 
the corporations, the traveling public, 
and others, should be charged com- 
mensurate with the cost of the mainte- 
nance of these great airways of ours. 
But Congress has not done that, so we 
are still in the position where Congress 
must provide for the safety of those in 
the air. I am afraid that by this severe 
cut in this appropriation we are jeop- 
ardizing the lives of those who travel 
on the airways. 

The gentleman from Arkansas, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, pointed out that there have been 
established certain facilities that will 
be closed. May I say to you that this 
reduction will cause the closing of 17 
long-range radars, 19 terminal area ra- 
dars, 28 traffic control towers, 166 
VORTAC facilities, and 44 approach 
light systems. In other words, this 
Congress, this House, you, my collea- 
gues. have over the years appropriated 
the money to establish these facilities. 
Many of them are now in being. The 
balance of them that I have read off 
will be in being during 1960. But with 
the appropriations here made there will 
not be bodies on board at the Federal 
Aviation Agency to man these facilities 
and the very important navigational fa- 
cilities will have to be put in mothballs 
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because there will be no one to operate 
them. 

I assume that that statement will be 
questioned, but let me look at the record. 
The employment authorized by the 1959 
Appropriation Act was 29,893. The 
Agency had planned on June 30, 1959, to 
have that many people on board, that is, 
29,893, which this Congress authorized 
last year. The employment now fi- 
nanced by the House subcommittee with 
this bill now before you will employ 
29,000 employees, or a reduction of 893. 
That is the number necessary to man 
these facilities. 

If you go forward with other new fa- 
cilities which have been authorized and 
appropriated for, you will need an addi- 
tional 2,791. So we are going to be shy 
not only those from this bill, 893, but if 
you are to man all the new facilities 
which you have voted for and provided 
for, you are going to be shy 2,791. Then, 
if the workload increases, you are going 
to have further difficulty. 

It has been said there are 3,500 vacan- 
cies. That just is not exactly right. 
There are not that many vacancies, 
There never were. These jobs never 
were filled. They were authorized last 
year to take care of this new Agency and 
to set up this new facility. They have 
never been filled. But as of February of 
1959 the actual employment was 27,445, 
in March, 28,099; and if this had not 
been reduced, we would have the 29,893 
to maintain these facilities. So, you see, 
you are not increasing a single person in 
this bill, you are reducing by 893 the 
number of people you have to have to 
man these important facilities. 

As I said, there are 17 long-range ra- 
dars. I intend to get permission when 
we go back into the House to insert in 
the Recorp where these will be. They 
will be at Montauk, Long Island; Roa- 
noke, Va.; El Paso, Tex.; surprisingly 
enough, Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Orlando, Fla.; Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; Texarkana, Ark., LaGrange, 
Ind.; Fresno, Calif.; Klamath Falls, 
Oreg.; Las Vegas, Nev.; Needles, Calif.; 
Paso Robles, Calif.; Salem, Oreg.; and 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Now, there are terminal radars right 
down the line. May I say that the air 
traffic control towers that will be cut out 
will be Atlantic City and Cleveland, 
Ohio—I say to my colleague from Ohio. 
Cleveland is losing the new lake front 
control tower. 

Huntington, W. Va. 

Trenton, N.J. 

Williamsport, Pa. 

I could go on and read them all, all 
over the country, where these necessary 
facilities for safety in the air will not be 
in ee by reason of these severe 
cuts. 

It can be said that this is a great in- 
crease over the years. Last year we 
brought it to you on the floor of the 
House and you passed it and approved 
it. But today you are reducing the man- 
power, but you still have the facilities 
which cannot be operated. I say to you 
my colleagues, I sincerely hope, and I 
am not going to offer an amendment, but 
I sincerely hope that when this bill comes 
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back from the other body, some of these 
funds will be restored. I do not believe 
this whole $76 million should be restored. 
Believe me, this committee has done an 
excellent job on this bill. Ido not believe 
the research development is particularly 
necessary. I think what should be put 
in this bill is the amount of money neces- 
sary to man all of these facilities so that 
these things which we have purchased, 
the facilities which we have ready for 
operation, can be manned and operated 
rather than for this new modern tech- 
nique for the jet age, built and estab- 
lished by the wisdom of this Congress, 
should have no one to operate them. 

Mr. ARENDS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Iyield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I would just like to say 
to the gentleman from Ohio that I have 
never agreed with any statement more 
than with the statement just made by 
the gentleman. All you have to do is to 
look at these numerous installations 
here which will not come into being be- 
cause of the lack of these funds—and I 
mizht add—below the budget request. I 
think it is a serious matter and some- 
thing to which we should give more at- 
tention. Just recently in this House, we 
talked so long about air safety and air 
safety devices and many other things 
that we should do for the traveling pub- 
lic, and yet here today we are going to 
cut out many of these installations that 
are so vital and so necessary. I com- 
mend the gentleman for the position 
he has taken on this particular matter. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

The committee's action in reducing the 
Federal Aviation Agency’s 1960 budget 
request by $76 million cannot be recon- 
ciled with recent actions of the Congress 
to correct serious deficiencies in Federal 
aviation programs. Starting in 1957 the 
Congress has consistently supported 
efforts to develop, purchase, and install 
the electronic and communications 
equipment required to increase the ca- 
pacity of the air navigation and traffic 
management system and has provided 
the funds needed to support this objec- 
tive. These increased appropriations 
have financed the first stages of a several 
year program to close the gap between 
the capacity of the traffic management 
system and the expanding needs of civil 
and military aviation. In providing sub- 
stantial sums to establish additional air 
navigation and traffic control facilities, 
the Congress certainly intended that re- 
sources would be made available to oper- 
ate these and existing facilities to their 
capacity. 

Only last year, the Congress authorized 
the establishment of the Federal Aviation 
Agency to centralize in a single organi- 
zation responsibility for those functions 
necessary to meet the common needs of 
military and civil aviation, An impor- 
tant purpose of this act was to integrate, 
during the next few years, military air 
navigation, traffic management and com- 
munications activities into one system, 
administered by FAA. 

Successful completion of these major 
efforts to correct deficiencies and effec- 
tively integrate civil-military activities 
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and achieve the economies that will flow 
from this integration, is largely depend- 
ent on the availability of adequate re- 
sources to FAA. Appropriation reduc- 
tions of the magnitude recommended by 
the committee will effectively prevent the 
FAA from achieving the purposes of the 
Federal Aviation Act and will, in fact, 
lead to a reduction in the existing level of 
services. 
EXPENSES 

With respect to PAA’s appropriation 
fer operating expenses, the committce 
recommends an allowance of $223.2 mil- 
lion, a reduction of $43.2 million from 
the Agency’s request. The committee in- 
dicated that the increase of $26 million 
over the 1979 appropriation will provide 
509 additional positions in 1960 and in- 
crease the authorized strength of FAA 
by 3,590 from the current payroll. This 
is not the case. The vacancy fizures of 
3,600 used by the committee were as of 
February 28, 1959, which has been re- 
duced at a rate of 600 per month. The 
practical effect of the committee’s action 
is to freeze the present authorized 
strength of the Agency as the dollar al- 
lowance is approximately $9 million less 
than the amount needed to finance, in 
1960, the program authorized by Con- 
gress for the end of the 1959 fiscal year. 

The allowance makes no provision for 
increased workload requirements arising 
from a 14 percent increase in aviation 
activity and the rapid transition from 
piston-driven to turbine-powered air- 
craft. Furthermore, FAA will not have 
the manpower and funds necessary to 
operate some 500 new air navigation and 
traffic management facilities, represent- 
ing an investment of more than $50 mil- 
lion for procurement and installation 
funds appropriated in prior years. 

FAA requirements for operating ex- 
penses in a given year are largely deter- 
mined by prior appropriations for 
procurement and installation of new 
facilities and by workload requirements 
resulting from increased aviation activ- 
ity. The request for 1960 indicates that 
$292.3 million is needed to continue the 
level of operations to be reached in the 
current fiscal year, $15.4 million for ad- 
ditional workload, and $17.2 million for 
new facilities and services that are re- 
quired to keep the operating program 
in phase with the commissioning sched- 
ule of the long-term improvement pro- 
gram. 

Failure to provide the additional funds 
needed will result in an increase in traf- 
fic delays and flight cancellations. It 
will not be possible to operate such im- 
portant new equipments as 17 long- 
range radars, 19 terminal area radars, 
28 traffic control towers, 166 VORTAC 
facilities, and 44 approach light systems. 
All segments of aviation in all areas of 
the country will be adversely affected by 
this action. These are key facilities in 
extending positive traffic control and re- 
lieving airspace congestions. Without 
these radar facilities, it will not be pos- 
sible to extend areas where controllers 
can see potential traffic conflicts along 
busy airways. 

My experience indicates that budget 
estimates for these activitics represent 
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sound, straightforward planning of re- 
quirements. The committee is kept ad- 
vised of program changes that materi- 
ally reduce the Agency’s dollar require- 
ments, 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


The allowance of $131.2 million is $13.8 
million below the request and $100 mil- 
lion below the amount called for in 1960 
in the 1959 Federal airway plan. In an- 
ticipation of joint use of military facili- 
ties and to hold back all but the most 
urgent needs pending the outcome of the 
research and development effort of the 
Agency, the FAA supported the $145 mil- 
lion in the President’s budget, but did so 
recognizing it was the the absolute mini- 
mum in light of undeferrable needs. The 
report specifically denies $5.1 million for 
the purchase of three jet aircraft re- 
quired to perform high altitude flight 
inspections of the reliability of our fa- 
cilities. The military and civil jet air- 
craft are now operating at high altitudes. 
The FAA does not have the capability of 
determining at high altitudes the relia- 
bility of ground-based air navigation 
equipments. The additional reduction of 
$8.7 million is primarily attributed to ex- 
cessive cost estimates for equipment to 
be procured. The estimates submitted 
were based on engineering studies and 
considerable experience in procuring the 
types of equipment included in the 1960 
estimate. Therefore, the effect of this 
reduction is to eliminate needed equip- 
ments. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The allowance of $47.1 million for re- 
search and development is a reduction of 
$16.5 from the request. Capital improve- 
ments at the FAA test facility, including 
the construction of a runway, were spe- 
cifically denied. This program is the 
means through which the new concepts 
of equipments, leading to greater capac- 
ity and equipments, will be developed. 
This will retard the evaluation of re- 
search efforts which are being conducted 
by industry. There is a need to test the 
results of all of our research and devel- 
opment efforts, prior to their adoption 
for use and the expenditure of substan- 
tial capital funds. ; 
GRANTS-IN-AID FOR AIRPORTS (LIQUIDATION OP 

CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION) 

The allowance of $47.5 million is a re- 
duction of $2.5 million in the budget 
estimate. These funds are required to 
make payments for obligations author- 
ized by Congress in prior years. This ac- 
tion wil' delay payments to participants 
in the Federal-aid airport program. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL AIRPORT 

The full amount of the budget esti- 
mate of $2.4 million was approved by 
the committee. 

Federal Aviation Agency expenses 


appropriation 

Employment authorized by 1959 Ap- 

propristion Set. 29, 893 
Agency planned employment, June 

7 29, 893 
Employment financed by House com- 

mittee allowance 29, 000 
Reduction required by House allow- 

mes — 893 
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Federal Aviation Agency expenses 
appropriation—Continued 
New employees required beyond June 
30, 1959: 


To man new facilities 2, 791 

To meet increasing workload... 2,207 
Additional employment required 
above House committee 1960 allow- 

ON aTa Fas CR . pei PR 5, 891 
Employment? financed by expenses 
appropriation 

Actual 1960 
Date Agency | employ- | House 
plan = ment allow- 
ance 
Juno 1958. 22, 676 
Julx as 23,422 
August 23, 893 
September. 21.312 
October 24, 991 
November. 25, 778 
December. 26, 430 
January 195 26, Sit} 
Februs 27, 496 
Mareh 28, 096 
April. 28, 696. 
May 29, 206 
P 29, 803 


Ree peared permanently authorized. positions, tempo- 

TAY poston. and intermittent employees. 

Planned employment levels anticipate continuing 
3 les at a rate of about 2 percent, due to employee 
turnover, Permanent positions authorized for June 30, 
1959, are 30,382. 


EXPENSES APPROPRIATIONS 


The House allowance for fiscal year 1960 
does not provide for the manning of the fa- 
cilities listed below, which have been pro- 
cured with funds already provided by the 
Congress: 17 long range radars, 19 terminal 
radars, 28 trafic control towers, 166 short 
range navigation facilities, 44 approach 
pants systems, 24 instrument landing sys- 
ems. 

Funds required to place these facilities in 
operation were estimated at $17.2 million. 

Detailed breakdown follows: 


Long range radar 


The 17 additional long range radar fa- 
cilities requested for fiscal year 1960, which 
are not provided for under the House al- 
lowance, are located at the following sites: 
Montauk, Long Island, N..; Roanoke, Va.: 
El Paso, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Orlando, Fla.; Pensacola, 
Fla.; Texarkana, Ark.; LaGrange (Goshen) 
Ind.: Fresno, Calif.; Klamath Falls, Oreg.; 
Las Vegas, Nev.; Needles, Calif.; Paso Robles, 
Calif.; Salem, Oreg.; Sacramento, Calif. 

These facilities are required to provide 
positive identification of aircraft and maxi- 
mum safety. 

Terminal radars 

The 19 additional terminal radar facilities 
requested for fiscal year 1960, which are not 
provided for under the House allowance, are 
located at the following sites: Atlantic City, 
N.J. (2); Pittsburgh, Pa.; Oakland, Calif.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Tex.; Houston, 
Tex.; Seattle, Wash.; Lincoln, AFB, Nebr.; 
Robbins, Macon, Ga.; Little Rock, Ark.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Portland, 
Oreg.; San Francisco, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Beaufort, Morehead, N.C; Dyess, Abilene, 
Tex.; Mather, Sacramento, Calif. 

These facilities are needed to provide pos- 
itive identification and maximum safety at 
high density airports. 


Airport trafic control towers 


The 28 additional airport traffic control 
towers requested for fiscal year 1960, which 
were not provided for under the House al- 
lowance, are located at the following sites: 
Atlantic City, N.J.; Cleveland, Ohio (lake 
front); Huntington, W. Va.; Trenton, N.J.; 
Williamsport, Pa.; Hot Springs, Ark.; Key 
West, Fla., Oklahoma City, Okla. (Tulakes) ; 
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Plainview, Tex.; Sarasota, Fla; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Champaign, III.; Green Bay, 
Wis.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (Curtis Wright); Oshkosh, 
Wis.; Concord, Calif.; Fresno, Calif. (Chan- 
dler); Fullerton, Calif.; Grand Junction, 
Colo.; Ogden, Utah (municipal); Oxnard- 
Ventura, Calif.; Roswell, N. Mex.; Santa 
Ana, Calif.: Santa Rosa, Calif.; Spokane, 
Wash. (Felts); Torrence, Calif. 

These facilities are needed to provide im- 
proved safety at locations where activity has 
reached the standards established for such 
service. 

Short-range navigation facilities 

The 166 short-range navigation facilities 
requested for fiscal year 1960, which were 
not provided for under the House allowance, 
are located at the following sites: 

Akron (Wellington), Ohio; Atlantic City, 
N.J. (2); Attica, Ohio; Blackford, Va. (2); 
Bradford, Pa.; Brushy Run, W. Va. (2); Cam- 
eron, Pa. (2); Central City, Ky.; Colts Neck, 
N.J.; Commack, N.Y. (2); Craigsville, Va. (2); 
Elmira, N.Y., Findlay, Ohio; Franklin, Va. 
(2); Garrett, Pa. (2); Hartford, Conn.; 
Johnstown, Pa.; Linden, Va. (2); Nantucket, 
Mass.; New Haven, Conn, (2); Presque Isle, 
Maine; Robbinsville, N.J. (2); St. Thomas, 
Pa. (2); Patuxent, Md. (2); Pulaski, Va.; 
Thornhurst (Caldwell), Pa.; Tidioute, Pa.; 
Tower City, Pa.; Tyrone, Pa.; Washington, 
D.C. (2); Worcester, Mass, (2); Zanesville, 
Ohio; Abilene, Tex.; Alice, Tex.; Alma, Ga.; 
Ardmore, Okla.; Athens, Gas Baton Rouge, 
La. Big Springs, Tex; Bristol (Tri-City), 
Tenn.; Columbia, S.C.; Columbus, Miss.; El- 
Dorado, Ark.; El Paso, Tex.; Fayetteville, Ark.; 
Kingfisher, Okla.; Longview (Gregg County), 
Tex.; McDonough, Ga.; Mobile, Ala.; Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; Orlando, Fla.: Raleigh, N. O.; 
Rock Springs, Tex.; Savannah, Ga.; Spartan- 
burg, S.C.; Sulphur Springs, Tex.; Taccoa, 
Ga. (2); Tallahassee, Fla.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Tuskeegee, Ala.; Vienna, Ga.; Columbia, Mo.; 
Dupree, S. Dak.; Grand Island, Nebr.; Huron, 
S. Dak.; Iowa City, Iowa; Knox, Ind.; La- 
fayette, Ind.; Liberal, Kans.; Lone Rock, Wis.; 
Mankato, Kans.; Maples, Mo.; Marquette, 
Mich. (2); Minneapolis, Minn.; Naperville, 
III.; Nodine, Minn.; Rochester, Minn.; Sioux 
City, Iowa; Smithwick, S. Dak. (2); West- 
point, Ind.; Winner, S. Dak.; Wolbach, Nebr.; 
Alamosa, Colo.; Arlington, Calif.; Billings, 
Mont.; Blythe, Calif.; Bonneville, Utah; 
Cherokee, Wyo.; Cochise, Ariz.; Dunoir, Wyo.; 
Tobe, Colo.; Beulahville, Va.; Church, Iowa; 
Buckeye, W. Va.; Kinston, N.C.; Oxnard, 
Calif.; Swainsboro, Ga.; Yuba Pass, Calif.; 
Keating, Pa.; Mystic, Ky.; Ricker Island, 
N. T.; South Kaui, T.H.; Gaviota, Calif; Gila 
Bend, Ariz; Gunnison, Colo.; Hermosa, 
Calif. (2); Monterey, Calif.; Newberg, Oreg.; 
Olympia, Wash.; Ontario, Calif.; Fresno, 
Calif.; Slate Run, Pa.; Grand Marsh, Wis.; 
Bimini, West Indies; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Mc- 
Allen, Tex.; Port Angeles, Wash.; Hyannis, 
Mass.; Kennebunk, Maine; Grand Forks, N. 
Dak.; Houghton, Mich.; Shadyside, Md.; An- 
chorage, Alaska; Bethel, Alaska (2); Cold 
Bay, Alaska (2); Fairbanks, Alaska (2); King 
Salmon, Alaska (2); Sisters Islands, Alaska 
(2); Kenai, Alaska (2); El Centro, Calif.; 
Ukiah, Calif.; Garrison, Mo.; Danville, Til; 
Cincinnati (Lunken), Ohio; Liberty, N.C.; 
Pasco, Wash.; Talladega, Ala.; Taylor, Fla.; 
Toledo, Iowa; Grand Marais, Mich.; Kansas 
City, Mo. 

These facilities are required to improve 
the safety and reliability of the total alrways 
system. 

Approach lights systems 

The 44 approach lights systems requested 
for fiscal year 1960, which were not provided 
for under the House allowance, are located 
at the following sites: Allentown, Pa.; Roch- 
ester, N. V.; Washington, D.C. (second fa- 
cllity); Wheeling, W. Va.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
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Amarillo, Tex.; Atlanta, Ga. (second facil- 
ity); Baton Rouge, La.; Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Greenville, S.C.; Lafayette, La.; Albany, 
N.Y.; South Bend, Ind.; Wilmington, Del.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Macon, 
Ga.; Spartanburg, S.C.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; 
Tyler, Tex.; Wichita Falls, Tex.; Wilmington, 
N.C.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Evansville, Ind.; 
Green Bay. Wis.; Muskegon, Mich.; Peoria, 
III.; Des Moines, Iowa; Reading, Pa.; Port- 
land, Oreg.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Roch- 
ester, Minn.; Bakersfield, Calif.; Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Eugene, Oreg.; Monterey, Calif.; Reno, 
Nev.; Seattle-Tacoma, Wash. (second facil- 
ity); King Salmon, Alaska; Honolulu, T.H.; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Boise, Idaho; El Paso, 
Tex., and San Antonio, Tex. 

These approach lights extend outward 
from a runway to aid pilots during landings. 
Instrument landing systems 

The 24 instrument landing systems re- 
quested for fiscal year 1960, which were not 
provided for under the House allowance, are 
located at the following sites: Akron (Mun), 
Ohio; Atlantic City, N.J.; Boston, Mass. 

second facility); Cleveland, Ohio (second 
facility; Reno, Nev.; San Diego, Calif.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Abilene, Tex.; Cold Bay, 
Alaska; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Spartanburg, 
S.C; Waco, Tex.; Muskegon, Mich.; Peoria, 
III.; Waterloo, Iowa; Columbus, Ohio (sec- 
ond facility); Mansfield, Ohio; Washington, 
D.C.; Seattle (Tacoma), Wash.; Atlanta, Ga. 
(second facility); Columbus, Ga.; Honolulu, 
T.H.; Springfield, Mo., and Wichita Falls, 
Tex. 

These facilities provide pilots with direc- 
tion, distance, and glide slope information 
for making an approach to a runway under 
conditions of poor visibility. 


I ask you to consider these facts and 
urge your support of this important pro- 


gram. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee a ques- 
tion. On page 6, under the heading, 
“Investigations of United States citi- 
zens for employment by international 
organizations,” there is an appropria- 
tion of $400,000. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether those Government employ- 
ees who provide the United Nations and 
other international organizations with 
information are exempt from paying 
Federal income taxes as are the employ- 
ees of the United Nations? 

Mr. THOMAS. Frankly, I cannot an- 
swer that question. That is a tax mat- 
ter. 

Mr. GROSS. I just wondered if any 
part of the $400,000 would be used for 
the purpose of tax reimbursement? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have heard that 
they are exempt. But, I will give it to 
you for what it is worth. It is hearsay 
with me. 

Mr. GROSS. Who is exempt? 

Mr. THOMAS. Our employees. 

Mr, GROSS. Of the United Nations. 
Of course, they are. There is no ques- 
tion about that. I just wonder if the 
people who work for them are likewise 
exempt. 

Mr, THOMAS. No, no. 


Mr. GROSS. And whether this $400,- 
090 is to reimburse them. 
Mr. THOMAS. We all pay. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
SITES AND EXPENSES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
PROJECTS 


For an additional amount for expenses 
necessary in connection with construction 
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of public buildings projects not otherwise 
provided for, as specified under this head in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1959, $25 million, to remain available until 
expended, and this amount shall be expended 
for projects at such additional locations as 
may be selected by the Administrator of 
General Services and in amounts he deems 
necessary. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 


CAMDEN, ARK. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
committee for the inclusion of $25 mil- 
lion for the purchase of sites and plan- 
ning of public buildings for the next fiscal 
year. 

I observe from the reading of the 
hearings that among others to be in- 
cluded for this purpose is a post office 
Federal all-purpose building for Cam- 
den, Ark. 

I want to thank the committee, not 
only for myself but for the people of 
Camden and those to be served by this 
facility. There is no community, any- 
where in the country, in my opinion, 
that is in greater need for such a facility 
than is Camden, Ark. 

As brought out in the hearings, the 
General Services Administration is “op- 
erating under the old 1926 act.” There 
were some questions raised as to the 
limitation but on further discussion and 
consideration, it is made clear that the 
authority that was given in the old 
act was unlimited. 

For this and the other three projects, 
the Administrator of General Services 
Administration, stated that they would 
not need construction money for this 
year. 

The question was asked by the chair- 
man of Mr. Macomber and Mr. Floete, 
the Administrator of General Services 
Administration, if they could “take care 
of these four projects without any lan- 
guage changed, and so forth?” 

Mr. Macomber replied: “I think prob- 
ably that could be done with just an 
appropriation for sites and expenses.” 

Mr. Floete, the Administrator, then 
agreed by stating “without designating 
what?” and Mr. Macomber further 
stated “or by designating,” and the 
chairman, Mr. Tuomas said: “It could 
be done with some sites and planning 
money because you have the authority.” 

This is clear, Mr. Chairman, that of 
the $25 million appropriated for this 
purpose, the site is to be acquired and 
planning for such a public building at 
Camden, Ark. 

The hearings further revealed that 
the total cost would be some $795,000. 

Again, I am grateful for the commit- 
tee and this House for including this 
project. I am sure the General Serv- 
ices Administration will proceed as ex- 
peditiously as possible toward the acqui- 
sition of a site for the Federal building 
in Camden, Ark., and planning for its 
construction at such future time as con- 
struction funds will be made available, 
which I hope will be the following year. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES FOR SEC 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee in its wisdom reduced the 
budget request for the operation of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in 
the sum of $475,000. It is true this is 
some $127,000 above the current year. 

Too often the work of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission is not fully 
understood and appreciated by the aver- 
age American citizen. The committee 
has done an excellent job in connection 
with the overall budget included in this 
bill for the independent offices or agen- 
cies of the Government. I do raise a 
question, however, as to the wisdom of 
this reduction for the operation of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
during the next fiscal year. 

There is nothing sacrosanct about a 
budget estimate. It is, as we know, ar- 
rived at in an effort to provide an ade- 
quate service, as in this agency for an 
example. It is usually arrived at on the 
basis of the actual needs. At least, an 
effort is made toward this objective. 

No one has been more critical of some 
of the actions of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission than I and our com- 
mittee. It was so during the course of 
our investigation during the last Con- 
gress. You are familiar with some of 
the problems that we developed. I am 
convinced that a part of the trouble has 
been the lack of personnel to do the 
effective job that we expect this agency 
to do. 

No one knows better than our Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the tremendous workload of 
this agency. Registrations increased 29 
percent over the last year, and this is 
one of the services performed by this 
agency which is most important and 
which, as we found in our investigation 
last year, was to a great extent respon- 
sible for some of the trouble that we 
uncovered. 

The increased workload of cases re- 
ferred to the Department of Justice for 
criminal action over last year is 167 per- 
cent. This requires a lot of work and 
personnel to prepare the cases and de- 
termine whether or not such action 
should be taken. 

And I could go on enumerating the 
inereased demands made of this agency. 
I will have included with this statement 
an outline showing the status as of now 
as compared with last year and what 
will be expected in the future. 

The committee provided only for 10 
additional personnel for the agency. 
These are all in the field. Much of this 
work is performed here in Washington. 
If we are going to expect this agency to 
perform its duty, then we should give 
them sufficient funds for personnel that 
will be effective. If we are not, we have 
no right to criticize the agency for the 
lack of a service which is demanded by 
the public in this field. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
light of this information which I am 
giving to the House, the full amount of 
the budget request will be approved. 


1959 


The following outline shows the exact 
situation which the Congress should very 
well take note in its final decision. 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


Positions 
Total 
amount 


Depart-] Field | Total 
ment 


1959 appropriation___|! $7, 737, 000 


562 391 953 

1060 estimate. 8, 275, 000 592 | 426 | 1,018 
1950 estimate pro- 
sed by House 
ommittee on 

Appropriations....| 7, 800, 000 662) 401 963 


1 Includes supplemental request of $837,000 to finance 
cost of pay increase for the Commission, 


Securities and Exchange Commission—state- 
ment of certain principal workload items 
for the 10-month period ending Apr. 30, 
1959 and 1958 


10-month period 

ending— Eron of 

Principal workload 
item 


1958 
apr 29 
Dollar value of regis- 
tration statements 
filed, in billions... $14.3 $13.5 
2 Regulation A pee 7 602 17 
value o gy 
lation A filings, in 
miillions_........... $139. 5 $110. 8 25 
3. Preliminary proxy 
statements — 1,879 1,821 3 
4. Cases referred to the 
Department of 
Justice for al 
ee 40 15 167 
5. Pending investiga- 
B ‘cnt f 
n of pe- 
— — 87 978 (4) 
Opening during 
Period 410 377 9 
ubtotal. 1,347 1, 355 u) 
Closed during pe- 
5 345 387 0) 
Pending, end 
of period..._. 1,002 968 4 
6. Broker-dealer 
3 1, 066 1, 045 2 


estigations closed during the 10-month period 

ending Apt, 80, 30, 1959, required far more time and effort 

patios experienced in the past. Spe- 

rowers approrimately 75 percent of all 8 

for the 10 months ending Apr. 30, 1959, repre- 

seated full-scale investigations as compared to approxi. 

mately 64 percent of all oie gas opened 

To-month period ending Apr. 20, 1958, 


Securities and Exchange Commission— 
statement of certain principal workload 
items for the 10-month period ending 
Apr. 30,1959, and 1958 


Percent of 

increase 

1959 over 
1958 


Principal workload 
item 


Apr. 30, | Apr. 30, 
1959 1958 


7. Number of regis- 
— Abe aah 


ls ii com- 


9, Review woi filings for 


5 ovi- 

sions of Three 
ment Company 
Act ol1940. 

19. Regulation of finan- 
eing transactions 
under the Public 
Utility Holding 
Company Act of 
1935. 


15 


18 


Securities and Exchange Commission— 
statement of certain principal workload 
items for the 10-month period ending 
Apr. 30, 1959, and 1958—Continued 


10-month period 
ending— Percent of 
Increase 
1959 over 
1958 


Principal workload 
item 
Apr. 30, | Apr. 30, 
1950 1988 


11. Regulation ofacqui- 

sitions of securi- 

ties, utility assets 

mid other assets 

under the Public 

Utility Holding 

Company Act of 
aS ea 131 94 39 

12. 8 of reorgan- 

ization petitions 

filed in _ courts 

under ch, X of the 

National Bank- 
ruptcy Act 79 88 36 


Securities and Exchange Commission 


Calendar | Jan. 1 to Mar. 
year 1958 31, 1959 


Transactions on stock ex- 
changes: 

Number of shares 

Dollar value 


Billions 
1.4 | 507 million. 
$38.4 | $14.1 billion. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
General operating expenses 

For necessary operating expenses of the 
Veterans’ Administration, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, including expenses incidental to se- 
curing employment for war veterans, uni- 
forms or allowances therefor, as authorized by 
Iaw; not to exceed $3,500 for newspapers and 
periodicals; and not to exceed $67,000 for 
preparation, shipments, installation, and 
display of exhibits, photographic displays, 
moving pictures, and other visual education 
information and descriptive material, in- 
cluding purchase or rental of equipment; 
$160,000,000: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used to pay in excess 
of twenty-two persons engaged in public 
relations work: Provided further, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be used to 
pay educational institutions for reports and 
certifications of attendance at such insti- 
tutions an allowance at a rate in excess of 
$1 per month for each eligible veteran en- 
rolled in and attending such institution. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TEAGUE of 
Texas: On page 26, line 2, strike out “$160,- 
000,000” and insert “$163,373,000.” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee has cut from the 
appropriation for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration an amount of $3,373,000 in gen- 
eral operating expenses; $9,279,000 in 
in-patient care; $866,000 from out-pa- 
tient care; $85,000 in maintenance and 
operation of supply depots; $7 million 
in pensions, and $3 million in readjust- 
ment benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, amendments will be 
offered to restore the cuts in operating 
expenses, in-patient care, and out-pa- 
tient care. 

Mr. Chairman, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
stration asked for $168,918,220 for this 
item. The Bureau of the Budget cut 
that to $163,373,000. The Appropria- 
tions Committee cut it to $160 million. 
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This morning, from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, we are told that this 
amount of money is paid from the op- 
erating cost of the Department of Vet- 
erans Benefits, the Department of In- 
surance. The reductions would require 
the elimination of approximately 500 
positions for the next fiscal year below 
the amount now projected, and that this 
would have to be accomplished mostly 
at the expense of operations in the field. 

The gentleman from Illinois men- 
tioned 2,500 pages of testimony. Here 
are 4,700 pages of information that our 
committee has on veterans’ affairs. We 
feel that each year we have cut and cut 
the veterans’ benefits until we have 
reached a point that is dangerous. That 
is the reason the Committee this year 
is so interested and is doing everything 
it can to restore this money. 

I hope the Committee will adopt my 
amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending paragraph close in 10 min- 
utes, the last 5 minutes to be reserved 
to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the Committee and 
the House will restore this money. If 
you go back over the years you will real- 
ize that many of these men would not 
be in the condition they are in today if 
they had had the proper equipment, the 
proper medical care when they needed it. 
That goes back to World War I days, 
when we did not have an airplane that 
was fit for anyone to ride in. It goes 
back to World War II when they were 
not properly equipped. It goes back to 
the Korean days when our men were not 
properly trained and did not have the 
proper equipment or care. We were un- 
prepared. They suffered frozen feet and 
many other disabilities because they did 
not have proper clothing. 

Perhaps the Committee does not real- 
ize these things, it does not go into the 
hospitals enough to realize what these 
cuts mean. In my personal mail today 
I have several cases that have waited a 
year to be rerated due to shortage of per- 
sonnel in the Veterans’ Administration. 
Veterans have died because they were 
not seen in the outpatient clinics or 
they were sent back to wait for hospi- 
talization. Lack of personnel in hospi- 
tals, accidents, even hangings—and 
murders—but it is not necessary to argue 
because I know the Committee will re- 
store these cuts. 

I have been told that the House com- 
mittee reported a total of $5,002,226,000 
as compared to the budget request of 
$5,029,485,000, a net reduction of $9,- 
259,000. This does not tell the story. 
The committee added $10 million for 
construction over and above the budget 
request and $4,344,000 for medical re- 
search so that the cut, aside from the re- 
ductions, totals $23,603,000. Of this 
amount $10 million was in the direct 
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benefit areas and $13,603,000 was in the 
operating appropriations where the cut 
will hurt. 

GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


The reduction in general operating ex- 
penses is $3,373,000. From this appro- 
Priation are paid the operating costs of 
the Department of Veterans’ Benefits, 
the Department of Insurance, and the 
Central Office staff exclusive of the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery. This 
reduction would require the elimination 
of approximately 500 positions for the 
fiscal year 1960 below the amount now 
projected. This would have to be ac- 
complished largely in the 67 Department 
of Veterans’ Benefits field stations. 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

The committee added $4,344,000 to this 
appropriation and earmarked it for med- 
icalresearch. This would bring the total 
available for medical research for 1960 
to $15,344,000 which is the 1959 level. 
The Veterans’ Administration can use 
profitably the medical research money 
but not at the expense of the operating 
appropriations, particularly the care of 
patients. 

INPATIENT CARE 

The reduction in inpatient care is 
$9,279,000. In addition the committee 
report earmarks $2,900,000 of the appro- 
priation to be spent for additional de- 
ferred maintenance which was not re- 
quested. This, in effect, means a total 
cut of $12,179,000 in the inpatient ap- 
propriation for patient care and pro- 
vides an increase over 1959 of only $6,- 
478,000. The budget request anticipated 
an additional employment of about 2,600 
people for improved patient care. Due 
to within-grade salary increases and 
other rising costs the $6,478,000 will be 
more than absorbed so that the net ef- 
fect will be less employment for 1960 
than was experienced for 1959. 

OUTPATIENT CARE 


The committee reduced the outpatient 
care request by $866,000. The outpatient 
load has continued to increase through- 
out the current fiscal year and indica- 
tions are that it will continue to increase 
in fiscal year 1960. This reduction will 
result in backlogging of physical exami- 
nations for compensation and pension 
purposes. This is an area where much 
difficulty was experienced during the 
early part of the current year. This 
appropriation covers only service-con- 
nected disability cases. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF SUPPLY 

DEPOTS 

The committee reduced this appropria- 
tion request by $85,000. While this is a 
small amount, it is related to a small 
appropriation and the increase is neces- 
sary because of Wage Board increases 
which have already been approved. The 
reduction of $85,000 will require a re- 
duction of appoximately 15 people. 
COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS AND READJUST- 

MENT BENEFITS 

The committee reduced compensation 
and pensions $7 million and readjust- 
ment benefits $3 million. These are 
rounded off figures and the reductions 
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are not significant in view of the mag- 
nitude of the appropriation and the fact 
that the Congress will provide through 
supplemental appropriations such addi- 
tional funds as may be found necessary 
to meet statutory benefit provisions. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The committee added $10 million for 
construction. This amount certainly 
can be used profitably by the Veterans’ 
Administration but the increase at the 
expense of the operating appropriations 
does produce very serious results. 

I am sure that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will verify this. 

The American Legion has asked me 
to do everything possible to restore VA 
cuts. 

May 11, 1959. 

Three important areas of the VA 1960 
budget have just been slashed by the Ap- 
propriations Committee: $914 million slash 
in inpatient care: $344 million cut in gen- 
eral operating expenses; and a slash of over 
$800,000 in outpatient care. These three 
funds have to do primarily with care of 
the sick and disabled. These cuts will sub- 
stantially reduce treatment for paraplegics, 
blind, and mentally afflicted, and other dis- 
abled. The DAV believes that heavily re- 
ducing these vital funds below amounts al- 
ready approved even by the Bureau of the 
Budget is poor economy; this will result in 
fewer doctors and nurses; service-connected 
veterans will have to wait for treatment and 
examination in outpatient clinics. The 
DAV earnestly requests restoration of these 
funds. 

Judge Davip B. WILLIAMS, 
National Commander, DAV. 


The above telegram came to me from 
the DAV. 

Mr. Omar Ketchum of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars telephoned a vigorous 
protest to the cuts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
my reason for rising at this time in sup- 
port of the pending amendment is to say 
that I have today discussed this matter 
with the representatives of big veterans 
organizations with offices in Washing- 
ton. They tell me that this, and amend- 
ments immediately to follow, are ex- 
tremely important, that during next year 
we are going to need this money; other- 
wise they are going to have to cut serv- 
ices where it hurts. I do not think we 
ought to cut the service in the hospitals 
where they are needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore support the 
amendment by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
talk a little common, everyday horse 
sense about this program. 

First, let us see what the amendment 
does. This has nothing to do with med- 
icine, not a thing in the world. This is 
general administration. It covers bene- 
fits, programs, insurance, housing, 
housekeeping, publicity—everything but 
medicine. 

It is time, in my humble judgment, 
for this House to use some good old 
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common everyday horse sense relative to 
veterans. We do not have to get 
frightened when we hear the word “vet- 
eran” mentioned. We are all veterans. 
Lord knows, if this cold war keeps on 
much longer every male in this country 
under 30 years of age in another 10 
years will almost be a veteran. So 
everybody is affected. 

This covers general operating ex- 
penses, the bookkeepers, accountants, 
housekeepers, everybody except the 
nurses and doctors, and it has nothing 
to do with medicine. 

Do you know how much money is in- 
volved here? One hundred and sixty- 
three million dollars, We cut it $3 mil- 
lion, and you just rise up in holy horror, 
Do you know what our information is? 
They have 350 jobs over there unfilled 
out of a personnel load of 23,000 or 24,000. 
Think of it. There is $160 million in- 
volved, and we are asking for a 2-per- 
cent cut here. Now, be frank about it. 
If it was any other agency, you would 
not mention it; you would not even turn 
on your heels about it. You are not 
dealing with medicine here. That is 
coming up a little bit later. And, I am 
going to oppose that addition, too. Now, 
gentlemen, think about it. Just 2 per- 
cent, and you are having high blood 
pressure. It has reached the point in 
the House of Representatives, where un- 
der the Constitution money bills are 
supposed to originate, if you touch any- 
thing that affects the veteran, you have 
committed a sin. I am a veteran, yes, 
and most of you folks are veterans. 
Who wants to hurt the veteran? Nota 
man; not a soul. 

I think we have one of the finest Ad- 
ministrators we ever had. And as far as 
the chairman and the former chairman 
are concerned, my lovable friend, the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. TEAGUE, and 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts, 
there are just no finer. Let us vote this 
down. We are not hurting anybody. 
Let us go to conference, and when we 
get through, we will do the right thing 
as we have always done for the veterans. 
Nobody wants to hurt them. You are 
dealing with a very large amount of 
money, and the cut is very, very trivial. 
Think about it—2 percent. 

I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. THomas) there 
wereé—ayes 50, noes 37. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. THOMAS and 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 70, 
noes 55. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INPATIENT CARE 

For expenses necessary for the mainte- 
nance and operation of hospitals and domi- 
ciliary facilities and for the care and treat- 
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ment of beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in facilities not under the juris- 
diction of the Veterans’ Administration as 
authorized by law, includng the furnishing 
of recreational articles and facilities; main- 
tenance and operation of farms; repairing, 
altering, improving or providing facilities in 
the several hospitals and homes under the 
jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Administration, 
not otherwise provided for, either by con- 
tract, or by the hire of temporary employees 
and purchase of materials; purchase of fifty- 
two passenger motor vehicles for replacement 
only; uniforms or allowances therefor as au- 
thorized by the Act of September 1, 1954, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 2131); and aid to State 
or Territorial homes as authorized by sec- 
tion 641 of title 38, United States Code, for 
the support of veterans eligible for admission 
to Veterans’ Administration facilities for 
hospital or domiciliary care; %777,500,000, 
plus reimbursements: Provided, That allot- 
ments and transfers may be made from this 
appropriation to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (Public Health Sery- 
ice), the Army, Navy, and Air Force Depart- 
ments, for disbursement by them under the 
various headings of their applicable appro- 
priations, of such amounts as are necessary 
for the care and treatment of beneficiaries 
of the Veterans“ Administration: Provided 
further, That the foregoing appropriation is 
predicated on furnishing inpatient care and 
treatment to an average of 140,846 bene- 
ficiaries during the fiscal year 1960, includ- 
ing members in State or Territorial homes, 
and if a lesser number is experienced such 
appropriation shall be expended only in pro- 
portion to the average number of benefi- 
ciaries furnished such care and treatment. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer two amendments and ask 
unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. TEAGUE of 
Texas: On page 27, line 14, strike out ‘“$777,- 
500,000, plus reimbursements” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “$792,079,000, plus 
reimbursements: Provided, That $8,400,000 
of such sum shall be for deferred mainte- 
nance” and on page 28, line 9, after the 
semicolon strike out $83,000,000" and insert 
“$83,866,000”. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I were half as able as my good 
colleague from Texas, I would try to put 
back all this money; but I am not, and 
I am merely trying to put back that 
money that I think is absolutely essen- 
tial for the benefit of our veterans. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Clerk be asked to read 
again the first part of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The Clerk again read the first part of 
the amendment.) 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I said before, we have about 
4,700 pages of data on our hospitals. 
There is an item in one of these amend- 
ments that includes $8,400,000 for de- 
ferred maintenance, on which other 
members of my committee will speak; 
but I merely wish to speak about the in- 
patient and outpatient care. 

As far as our outpatient care is con- 
cerned, this pertains only to service-con- 
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nected disability. I should like to read 
what the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs gave me this morning, and I quote: 


The committee reduced the outpatient 
care request by $866,000. The operation load 
has continued to increase throughout the 
current fiscal year, and indications are that 
it will continue to increase in the fiscal year 
of 1960. This reduction will result in back- 
logging of physical examinations for com- 
pensation and pension purposes. This is an 
area where much difficulty was experienced 
during the early part of the current year. 
This appropriation covers only service-con- 
nected disability cases. 


I should like to read what we received 
from the Administrator on inpatient 
care, and again, I quote: 

The reduction in inpatient care is $9,279,- 
000. In addition, the committee report ear- 
marks $2,900,000 of the appropriation to be 
spent for additional deferred maintenance, 
which was not requested. This, in effect, 
means a total cut of $12,179,000 in the inpa- 
tient appropriation for patient care and pro- 
vides an increase over 1959 of only $6,478,000. 
The budget request anticipated an additional 
employment of about 2,600 people for im- 
proved patient care. Due to within-grade 
salary increases and other rising costs the 
$6,478,000 will be more than absorbed so that 
the net effect will be less employment for 
1960 than was experienced for 1959. 


In the 83d, 84th, 85th, and 86th Con- 
gresses, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has carefully surveyed the VA med- 
ical system by individual stations. The 
present survey is nearing completion and 
the tables below give the net cost of 
operation of VA hospitals for 1955-59 
fiscal years: 


Net cost of operation of VA hospitals, fiscal years 1955-59 


Elements of cost 5 
ost 
Hospital Fiscal 3 
year Patient | Communi- Drugs and | Medical Asset discharged 
Total travel cations Utilities | Raw foods | medicines | and dental] acquisi- 
supplies tions 
Alabama: 

Birmingham (G.M. & S. 1955 | $2, 904, 245 | $2, 226, 850 $18, 049 $118, 119 $47,775 $704 

1956 2, 805,790 | 2, 214, 316 18, 77, 915 122, 967 27, 074 7 
1057 2 892, 338 | 2,336, 387 18, 111 77, 812 127, 310 10, 700 755 
1958 3, 238, 094 | 2, 568, 766 14, 333 85, 339 140, 4. 46, 797 729 

1959 | 3,429,603 | 2,758, 536 13, 372 88, 287 21, 734 7 
Montgomery (G. M. & 8) 1955 1, 763,785 | 1,373, 172 7, 154 33, 344 34, 095 528 
1956 1, 857, 645 | 1,460, 950 7, 358 36, 025 28, 531 565 
1957 1, 87, 361 | 1,466, 067 7.804 37, 101 21.842 590 
1958 1,984,123 | 1, 622,329 7, 887 40, 299 11, 495 665 
i 1959 2, 058, 067 | 1, 692, 212 8,109 38, 092 440 667 
Tuscaloosa (NP) 1955 3, 201,722 | 2, 612, 689 9, 208 51,104 24, 370 1, 492 
1956 3, 305, 494 | 2, 601, 626 9, 257 50, 771 34, 240 1,340 
1957 3, 334,948 | 2,724, 489 9, 389 49, 088 38, O84 1,007 
1958 3, 686, 249 | 2, 981, 926 9, 294 52,777 78, 035 1, 108 
3 1959 3, 835, 202 | 3, 231, 884 9, 385 60, 176 6, 231 1, 197 
Tuskowes. (NP) 5. cc ccse us clse cose! 1955 7, 102, 688 | 5, 612, 639 19, 140 79, 865 41, 613 145 
1956 7, 650, 228 6, 055, 368 20, 105 94, 512 113, 507 135 
1957 7, 561, 810 | 6,031, 157 20, 036 92, 690 128, 784 14 
1958 7, 859,972 | 6,498, 510 20, 891 85, 194 20, 810 137 
Ari 1959 8, 257, 512 | 6, 917, 226 20, 727 84, 680 114, Hi 28, 049 165 

rizona: 

Phoenix (G.M. & S.) 1955 1, 597,095 | 1,235,110 13, 893 68, 384 42, 426 18, 733 587 
1956 1, 651, 678 1, 331, 716 11, 195 52,716 45,471 14,199 583 
1957 1,653,640 | 1,339, 140 10, 159 53, 206 40, 848 14, 018 639 

1958 1, 820, 354 1, 491, 939 9, %49 55, 846 41, 612 056 7 
1959 1, 896, 935 | 1, 588, 932 10, 247 57, 828 6, 648 722 
KA CT E E E 1955 2,520, 536 | 1,994, 836 5, 397 39, 582 54, 227 1, 376 
1956 2. 656, 418 2,155, 270 6,212 38, 478 37, 918 1, 186 
1957 2; 848,047 | 2, 190, 072 6, 694 37, 662 126, 654 1,279 
1958 2,825,012 | 2,301, 917 9.044 43, 916 22, 1,377 
1950 2,966,168 | 2, 413, 230 18, 647 53, 566 22, 1, 433 
Whipple (TB). 1955 2, 030,434 | 1, 597, 206 8, 706 55, 764 38, 447 1, 479 
1956 2,125,335 | 1, 673, 433 8, 700 56, 679 21, 461 1,450 
1957 2,202,502 | 1,726,061 8, 972 55, 143 50, 470 1,446 
1958 2,513,801 | 1,937,017 9,137 58, 367 39, 622 1,339 
1959 2,453,099 | 1,99, 6651 „300 63. 000 53. 652 46, 822 1, 188 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Elements of cost 


1 On per 
ita Fiscal patient 
Kes Salaries of | Patient | Communi- Drugs and | Medical Asset | discharged 
Total staff travel cations Utilities | Raw foods | medicines | and dental] acquisi- 
supplies tions 
Ane it ille (G.M. & 8.) 1955 | $1,474,569 | $1,206, 191 $8,728 $4, 813 $17, 742 $81,217 £46, 000 $22, 452 $40, 202 $344 
y e NM. 8 i * „ ; a „ rir , 9 2 < 3 
de 1956 1, 549,419 | 1, 270, 372 „ 18, 947 76,642 52.752 27,307 47, 780 579 
1957 1, 543, 888 1, 279, 807 17,141 4,342 19, 464 77, 138 53.356 30,412 37, 755 587 
1958 1, 680, 717 1, 415, 626 16, 383 5,158 20,155 80, 875 54. 400 $2, 030 26, 286 617 
1959 1, 755, 343 1. 496. 828 16. 7 5. 502 24. 424 79, 217 55, 018 35, O86 14,181 658 
Little Rock (G.M. & 8.).....--....] 1955 | 2, 894,833 | 2 395,844 22, 339 15, 382 43, 248 161, 820 S81, 435 69, 101 16, 705 520 
1956 3, 066,229 | 2,504 190 21.211 14, 055 51. 80 154, 447 95, O88 58, 243 6.312 St 
1957 3,161,888 [ 2, 617,33? 19, 895 13, 970 51,01 165, 162 SO, 501 74, 626 40, 727 479 
1958 3, 423. 133 2, 863, 520 18, 44 13.287 61, 622 171, 956 103, 043 030 | 15,650 SL 
in | amas kornel meo] mojo mal a| Skis Sed GbR] ai 
North Little Rock (NP) . 1955 | 6,436, 5.012.780 9.61 40 , 26 ; 
e ee 1956 6, 730, 442 | 5, 358, 7 10,515 17.879 11, 163 $ 2 81. 401 81. 006 110, 585 4.288 
1957 6,791,431 | 5, 464, 498 11,801 18, 836 114,317 654, 42 104, 178 89, 137 92, 042 2,516 
1958 7, 367, 154 5, 989, 674 s 18, 913 121. 289 674. 296 144, 218 99, 992 81, 909 4,720 
1059 7. 716,920 | 6, 209, 645 13, 621 15, 965 120, 798 690, 428 136, 898 96, 330 57, 458 4,326 
California: 
Fresno (G.M, & S.) 1055 1,642,701 | 1,300, 502 4, 432 9, 900 38, 171 89, 207 65, 183 33, 300 10, 449 741 
0 3 1956 1, 798, 086 1,430, 827 4,054 9. 750 11.125 88, 157 55. 858 41, 206 27, 195 669 
1957 1, 840, 547 1, 472, 186 3, 535 8. 718 39, 840 85, 787 46, 107 44, 749 56, 768 673 
1958 1. 907. 261] 1, 635, 529 3, 032 8, 380 39, 411 90, 008 53, 43, 391 19, 664 746 
1959 2,008,822 | 1,758,071 3, 505 8, 495 44, 061 90, 891 52, 807 47, 202 450 TH 
Livermore (TB) 1955 2,716,677 | 2.085.052 17, 809 9, 048 60, 119 232, 692 39, 073 34, 39, 450 2,920 
1956 2,765,150 | 2, 197. 507 11. 439 8, 704 198, 450 41, 974 38, 849 3, 353 
1957 2. 883,898 | 2,281,277 8, 392 9, 117 62, 181 211, 451 39, 133 33, 411 65, 891 3, 575 
1958 3,150,042 | 2, 560, 593 8, 561 9, 016 59, 602 97, 940 57, 507 40, 797 42,781 3, 984 
1959 3, 341,437 | 2, 682, 277 3, 150 Å 72, 189, 489 48,215 37, 51, 552 3, O64 
Long Beach (G. M. & S.). 1955 8. 746, 438 7 040, 353 49, 407 22, 752 115,117 014. 954 215, 212 187, 356 93, 827 807 
1956 9,004,778 | 7, 208, 475 48, 725 22. 901 97, 227 555, 102 231, 261 209, 339 124, 106 860 
1957 8, 514,502 | 6, 913. 110 47,072 946 04, 684 499, 7H 247. 940 220, 333 99, 999 965 
1958 9, 577, 332 } 7, 852. 031 678 25, 618 119, 430 486 272, 670 248, 826 80, 268 1, 146 
1959 | 10,565,336 | 8, 664, 141 57, 100 34, 914 136, 534, 000 294, 693 262, 956 50, 000 1,263 
Los Angeles (G.-M. & S. and NP 
OTEA TORRT 1955 | 15, 524, 858 | 12. 536, 859 21, 871 69, 248 246,277 | 1,107, 257 267, 772 216, 178 278, 167 3,873 
1956. | 16, 567, 228 | 13, 181, 081 15, 756 75, 134 234, 1, 090, 126 392, 322, 396 160, 566 4,227 
1957 | 16, 565,611 | 1%, 470, 794 15, 600 61, 070 224,074 | 1,074, 995 411,977 317, 097 238, 838 3, 838 
É 1958 f 18, 130, 534 | 14, 958, 022 15, 569 „ 309 240, 024 | 1,020, 924 464,251 315, 770 221, 024 4, 283 
1959 | 19,338, 686 | 16, 044. 636 15, 658 90. 126 261,493 | 1, 037, 147 497, 967 324, 497 163, 935 5, 140 
Oakland (G.M. & S.).....-......--] 1955 4,404,146 | 3.320, 267 26, 435 18.700 934 263, 468 131, 800 145, 000 104, 968 @) 
1956 4, 663,038 | 3, 554, 639 21, 379 19, 216 51, 319 259, 441 132, 408 146, 327 128, 092 9 
1957 4,778, 576 | 3, 701, 948 19, 520 19, 266 49, 821 258, 076 131, 950 136, 672 103, 849 (9 
1958 5,185,960 | 4. 159, 137 16,013 19, 605 50, 802 254, 871 135, 173 50, 154 76, 033 ; 
1959 5, 404, 369 | 4,484, 062 17, 052 19, 441 50, 009 241,529 142, 664 155, 752 18, 635 
Palo Alto (NP) 1055 4, 483, 681] 3, 677, 652 1, 347 8,014 97,014 506, 538 34, 605 51, 811 40, 754 4.403 
1956 4,796,567 | 3,045,713 2, * 97, 876 495, 534 40, 958 3, 61, 926 7,163 
1957 5; 163,538 ] 4, 065, 528 3, 842 11,707 06, 656 490, 807 55, 706 46, 64, 222 7, 238 
1958 5, 675,058 | 4,719, 771 2, 671 19, 030 98, 025 468, 979 72, 456 48, 609 56, 084 9, 05: 
1959 5,930,016 | 5,075, 389 1,644 20,715 99, 780 466, 663 74, 804 56, 947 49, 496 9, 492 
San Fernando (TB) _..............] 1955 2,875,103 | 2,277,813 8, 540 10, 408 (9 ©) 6 79, 582 4, 056 
1956 3. 030,013 | 2, 466, 969 10, 189 10, 910 59, 835 |, 813 72, 782 63, 182 37, 623 4,181 
1957 3. 134, 115 2,552,701 6, 589 0, 720 „ 584 235, 729 79, 149 59, 498 45, 604 4, 198 
1958 3,419,386 | 2,815, 573 7,347 10, 591 62,011 238, 245 7A, 493 57, 752 70, 854 4,155 
J 1959 3, 597, 824 | 3, 004, 800 7, 163 11. 120 931 236, 7: 75, 924 62, 608 48, 340 3, 577 
San Francisco (G. M. & S.) 1955 3, 087,893 | 2, 484, 099 28, 082 14,918 50, 398 174, 848 90, 386 77, 064 36.811 6v 
1956 3,285, 517 | 2.683, 701 25,476 14, 959 51,831 162, 549 88, $43 78, 024 49, 037 698 
1957 3, 391, 616 | 2,766, 005 26, 241 15, 783 52. 153 160, 010 86, 809 76, 202 14, 568 776 
1958 3,718,711 2, 988, 209 20, 080 17, 209 52, 088 164, 691 95, 111 82,721 69, 080 796 
1959 4,023,328 | 3,157, 801 21,548 16, 201 54, 046 170, 098 7 85, 821 127, 700 884 
Sepulveda (NT) --| 1056 3,473,924 | 2,784, 800 596 19, 736 72, 265 213, 586 35, 847 82. 485 e 
1957 4,838,108 | 3, 922, 506 3, 689 24, 087 93, 454 691 85, 319 73, 620 69, 070 1,706 
1958 5, 555, 147 | 4. 698, 693 4,228 24, 438 111, 279 317, 487 108, 013 73,051 21,749 , 609 
NTER 1959 5,906, 191 | 5, 079, 851 4, 825 25, 345 100, 720 76, 978 6, 779 1,853 
Denver (G. M. & S.) 1955 3, 240,947 | 2, 554, 741 26, 209 15, 524 38, 269 189, 101, 475 76, 441 15, 499 493 
1956 3, 167,202 | 2, 768, 518 25, 464 13, 834 40, 742 187, 076 108, 774 78, 453 20, 399 B44 
1957 3, 545,953 | 2, 822, 884 24, 910 5, 253 30, 905 D0, 705 127, 609 93, 423 24, 702 570 
1068 3. 870,195 | 3, 118, 397 22, 760 13, 295 47, 345 674 124, 933 106, 362 36, 521 623 
4 1959 4,076, 567 | 3, 3.2, 043 24. 920 12, 718 46, 677 196, 629 128, 149 103, 117 5,122 690 
Fort Lyon (NT). 1955 2, 571,484 | 1, 880, 278 3, 365 2, 357 71, 690 248, 758 . 289 16, 348 90, 077 6, 250 
1956 2, 502, 269 | 1, 883, 812 2.518 2, 580 83, 334 210, 502 28, 652 34, 280 56, 163 9,601 
1957 2, 585, 718 | 1, 943, 648 5, 349 2, 731 78, 275 216, 242 39, 080 27, 981 65, 139 9. 400 
1958 2, 804, 002 | 2, 162, 912 4, 313 2. 405 85,152 226, 067 55. 976 2 79, 923 13, 625 
1959 2. 985, 525 | 2, 359, 144 3, 847 2,717 88, 361 227, 000 51, 002 27, 750 33, 451 12, 013 
Grand Junction (G.M, & 8.) 1955 969, 647 774, 721 . 033 7, 091 13, 700 45, 258 22, 671 12,814 17, 034 571 
1956 1, O11, 477 821. 505 3, 155 6, 865 25, 681 45, 505 23, 795 13, 447 9, 130 740 
1957 1, 056, 589 S41, 466 4,614 6.943 28, 923 4, 29, 755 14, 445 18, 105 700 
1968 1, 155, 405 925, 403 5, 367 6, 451 30, 763 47, 712 31, 340 38, 015 29, 635 07: 
Connection 1959 1, 181, 948 979, 823 7, 455 6, 515 31, 414 48, 31, 012 16, 466 7, 582 666 
‘onnectient: 
Newington (G. M. & S.) §.........- 1956 1,968, 767 | 1,644,219 1, 905 6, 727 47, 407 65, 463 42, 578 36, 77 21, 785 677 
1957 2,051,158 | 1,602,782 1,710 7,95 50, 743 74, 928 42, 724 42,247 x 791 
1958 2,236,490 | 1,814, 142 962 7,982 52, 599 74,793 46, 742 47, 885 32, 865 886 
x 1959 2,293,078 | 1,893, 585 1,895 9,050 19, 792 76, 650 833 47,517 17.274 887 
West Haven (G. M. & 8.) 1955 4, 182,656 | 3,175, 842 2, 107 12, 752 186, 909 254, 553 104, 392 85, 706 4 1,355 
1956 4,591,176 | 3,604,441 2, 371 13, 339 100, 574 262, 685 106, 505 80, 047 A 1, 205 
1957 4, 572,030 | 3, 655, 169 2. 196 13, 465 194, 302 265, 237 105, 842 105, 390 36, 147 1,227 
1958 5, 264,977 | 4, 248, 734 5, 000 15,714 204, 393 285, 268 114, 401 108, 565 423 1,375 
7 3 1959 5,472,191 | 4, 450, 633 4,950 15, 400 201, 560 305,733 117, 008 120, 339 10, 000 1,215 
Delaware: Wilmington (G.M. & S.) . 1955 | 1,833,450 | 1,518, 880 4, 935 7,397 62, 191 96, 482 52, 560 25, 954 4, 700 813 
1956 1,857,460 | 1, 525, 954 3, 437 7, 192 63, 305 100, 341 50, 378 23, 024 8, 542 673 
1957 1. 870, 892 | 1, 532, 272 3, 400 8, 401 65, 906 100, 316 48, 133 25, 935 12, 736 913 
ia | ama aa] e Sam] e e e gej wwo pi 
„782, „ X N 32, 828 9,31 p 
District of Columbia: Washington ; Se z 
O EE E „„ an yea . vv N „ „„ 587 
1956 3, 144, 605 523, 197 3, 673 55 18, 062 119, 076 90, 321 88, 819 110, 426 605 
1957 3,327,399 | 2,717,742 2,574 10, 977 20, 471 5 103, 759 79,741 . 698 
1958 3, 678, 683 004, 997 2, 274 11,490 22, 063 131, 765 105, 833 95, 681 123, 296 771 
1959 3,891,396 | 3,285, 243 2, 300 11, 600 24, 600 „ 103, 330 89, 455 51, 084 793 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Net cost of operation of VA hospitals, fiscal years 1955-59-—Continued 


Elements of cost 


Cost per 
Hospital patient 
Salaries of | Patient | Communi- Drugs and | Medical Asset discharged 
staff travel cations Utilities | Raw foods | medicines and dental] acquisi- 
supplies tions 
Florida: 
Bay Pines (G. M. & S. 1955 | $3, 224, 402 | $2, 520, 921 $36, 225 $13, 130 $35, 654 $225, 085 $113, 506 $64, 893 $20, 185 $762 
1956 3,479,868 | 2, 718, 631 41, 860 13, 161 45, 080 219, 717 136, 412 62. 478 52, 122 859 
1957 3,565,824 | 2,811, 350 44, 701 14,914 43, 809 213, 169 143, 206 71, 334 30, 813 877 
1958 3,845,950 | 3, 104, 507 32, 190 17, 785 46, 850 203, 763 137, 421 69, 131 34, 159 S51 
1959 3,949, 519 | 3, 232, 841 . 16, 659 45, 396 206, G88 127, 600 66, 219 20, 272 931 
Coral Gables (G.M. & S.) 1955 3, 130, 931 2, 409, 573 17, 850 10, 608 54, 575 196, 062 95, 779 123, 164 j 653 
1956 83,355, 749 | 2. 598, 258 11,695 M, 729 106. 157 108, 012 120, 604 35, 995 679 
1957 3, 409,093 | 2. 669, 326 20, 638 13, 717 76. 302 186, 787 110, 493 113, 235 26, 912 
1958 3, 636, 002 2, 891. 518 19, 495 14, 240 60, 64 183, 263 122, 883 116, 065 23, 540 7100 
1959 3, 902, 804 3, 123, 651 18, 516 15, 262 64, 811 189, 009 130, 000 118, 000 40, 000 753 
Lake City (GM. & S. 1955 2,173,871 | 1,693,055 29, 827 4, 416 45, 021 127, 890 67, 554 48, 581 12, 581 919 
1956 2, 284, 574 1, 788, 109 31, 112 9, 326 64. 661 129,895 76,415 46, 930 9, 837 900 
1957- 2, 333, 501 1. 797, 900 27,424 10, 562 59, 086 130, 913 74, 518 43, 412 27, GOL 801 
1958 2, 524, 161 1, 995, 788 29, 760 11, 129 78. 554 128, 435 £ 45,812 19, 147 981 
a i 1959 2.625, 754 | 2,090,872 34, 249 10, 579 64. 750 133, 796 90, 820 58, 512 10, 266 951 
eorgin: 
Atlanta (G. M. & S.) 1955 2,300,764 | 1,897, 274 21, G17 10, 710 87, 330 118.351 62, 160 59,200 26,114 5S 
1956 2, 408,786 | 2,013,865 23, 905 9,573 38, 270 114, 527 68, 603 63, 716 19, 853 547 
1957 2. 480, 021 2.080, 621 22. 734 9, 890 40, 478 114, 738 70, 682 61, 990 20, 09% 700 
1958 2,870,377 | 2,476, 717 19, 258 u. 626 43, 436 114, 521 85, 576 2. 066 14, 598 683 
1959 3,034, M4 | 2,627,770 20, 247 9, 740 45, 936 14, 84, 966 68, 024 10, 000 
Augusta combined (G.M, & S.) 1955 6, 474, 642 148, 026 24, 368 25, 355 160, 673 1, 77. 84, 550 12. 125 1,390 
1956 7, 266,919 | 5,812, 254 33, 145 27, 576 156, 213 577, 111 105, „774 92, 684 1,878 
1957 7,351. 132 | 5,909, 110 38, 586 28, 454 166, 954 110, 281 110, 471 „358 2, 876 
1958 7,741,859 | 6, 260, 891 31, 133 28, 650 176, 594 573, 441 146, 746 135, 514 74.174 2, 042 
1959 8, 063,323 | 6, 645, 751 36, 800 28, 600 173, 392 160, 145, 436 „000 2, 139 
Dublin (G. M. & 8) 1955 2. 307, 606 | 1,866, 688 26, 746 8, 578 63, 971 146, 444 69, 437 27,817 32, 984 576 
1956 2,432,623 | 1,931,825 17, 049 9,645 71,380 142, 665 87,425 37, 444 33, 159 629 
1957 2, 958,277 | 2,327, 261 17,155 10, 960 76, 465 192, 868 107, 289 55, 49, 562 708 
1958 3, 263,001 | 2, 617, 260 11, 149 11, 337 85, 727 187, 873 520 54, 866 70, 359 779 
1959 3,417,860 | 2,818,833 11, 200 12, 800 82, 000 190, 900 97,312 57, 200 18, 200 1,055 
Idaho: Boise (G.M. & S.) 1955 1,493,394 | 1,119, 718 11,325 283 32, 558 31, 142 24,065 77,818 624 
1956 1,495, 767 | 1, 163, 554 12, 615 679 33, 966 61, 412 31, 749 24, 420 25, O48 623 
1957 1, 533,494 | 1, 203, 994 9,073 763 36, 377 769 20, 703 15, 722 620 
1958 1, 628, 623 | 1,313, 161 8,478 1 34, 972 63, 750 29, 978 27, 086 12, 635 743 
ii 1959 1,712,776 | 1,370, 947 9,295 1,007 35, 540 70, 738 , 028 25, 964 6, 766 781 
ois: 
Chicago (West Side) (G.M. & S.) 1955 3,362,972 | 2, 672, 914 2, 216 17, 931 82, 486 178, 128 835 $1, 052 42,022 510 
1956 3, 633,041 | 2, 949, 394 3, 277 95, 139 568 716 81. 980 30, 374 57 
1957 3, 762, 213 | 3, 041, 066 5, 473 18, 300 71, 690 181, 673 101, 964 100, 492 69, 063 599 
1958 4, 107, 087 | 3,380, 923 4,749 17, 336 83, 207 191, 798 „887 101, M2 30, 730 732 
1959 4,210,761 | 3,510,711 4, 900 16, 000 95, 000 208, 100, 104 „000 19, 046 802 
Chicago (research) (G.M. & S.) 1955 2,978,769 | 2, 202, 411 7, 073 17, 933 99, 752 29, 52, 55, 000 127, 207 976 
1956 3, 853, 879 | 3, 056, 499 7.411 20, 064 111, 455 191, 744 117, 055 126, 267 73, 773 807 
1957 3, 920,072 | 3, 141,053 7, 616 21, 871 127, 854 11, 129, 1 125, 882 29, 638 820 
1958 4, 305, 969 | 3, 462, 043 8 23, 121, 828 228, 065 138, 128, 354 48, 755 902 
1959 4, 569,072 | 3, 782, 396 7,305 22, 122, 824 217, 493 126, 665 109, 766 24, 492 955 
Danville (NP) 1055 4, 903, 212 | 3,774, 281 3,156 12, 513 104, 870 543, 073 39, 183 35, 456 73, 098 3, 837 
1956 5,474,054 | 4, 114, 361 2, 640 13, 406 98, 931 526, 366 30, 509 82, 985 132, 908 3, 281 
1957 5, 592,126 | 4,379, 489 2,824 14, 334 95, 520 547, 278 46, 380 62, 111 178, 985 4, 52 
1958 6,151,690 | 4. 900, 395 2,213 13, 935 106, 167 544, 308 60, 769 66, 821 62, 890 5, 215 
1959 6, 292,617 | 5, 169, 738 2.94 14, 118 109, 917 666, 835 58, 838 69, 760 72, 032 5, 870 
Downey (NF) v 1955: 8, 120, 507 | 6, 377, 705 2, 688 „370 32, 768 675, 238 62, 353 34, 292 196, 274 6, 965 
1956 9,025,060 | 7, 141,070 2, 831 27, 212 316, 965 665, 452 104, 061 67, 188 175, 625 7. 180 
1957 9, 161,275 | 7, 363, 308 1, 250 26, 835 363, 861 699, 461 129, 344 84, 977 108, 609 8, 203, 
1958 9,827,694 | 7, 904, 064 1, 206 29, 304 401, 359 684, 010 134, 590 85, 524 120, 810 9, 356 
1959 | 10, 164,417 | 8, 316, 228 1.674 28, 822 488, 616 698, 441 182, 031 111, 484 20, 621 11, 134 
Dwight (G.M. & S.) 1055 1,370, 545 | 1, 058, 887 11, 447 6, 295 13, 246 S4, 078 29, 399 24.710 31, 187 6il 
1956 1,486, 627 | 1,141, 358 11, 384 6, 502 15, 492 83, 863 31,913 25, 033 20, 467 674 
1957 1, 443,513 | 1,159, 259 10, 204 6, 678 16, 440 75, 472 32, 420 25, 267 12, 142 650 
1958 1, 654,927 | 1, 306, 516 10, 261 7, 022 15, 638 76, 340 35, 625 28, 185 23, 201 766 
1959 1, 700, 543 | 1, 373. 838 10, 200 7, 000 18, 140 85, 089 39, 158 20, 483 23, 490 806 
Hines (G. M. & 8.) . 1955 | 14, 986,050 | 11, 606, 552 81, 785 48, 864 326, 871 957, 954 261, 690 272, 313 463, 564 5 
1956 | 15,357,304 | 12, 342. 909 77, 746 54, 588 283, 888 804, 346 241, 662 303, 286 293, 
1957 | 15, 487, 740 | 12, 683, 858 79, 148 56, 374 300, 459 890, 617 243, 884 333, 050 140, 459 
1958 | 16,752,407 | 13, 753, 512 79, 936, 59, 426 324, O71 871, 599 260, 950 338, 820 194, 869 
1959 | 17,640,696 | 14, 787, 642 83, 452 59, 833 317, 990 878, 115 270, 666 320, 410 199, 144 
Marion (G. M. & 8). 1955 1, 126, 978 911, 751 12, 570 4, 671 30, 074 65, 766 19, 674 8,328 16, 077 
1956 1,227,452 | 1,000, 737 303 4, 633 29, 152 65, O84 21, 998 13, 766 29, 456 
1957 „ 838 | 1,024,226 17, 249 4, 553 28, 737 68, 233 21, 564 18, 366 16, 097 
1958 1. 409, 738 | 1, 133, 891 12, 494 5, 810 30, 989 72,761 26, 832 23, 059 39, 762 
11 1959 1,451,145 | 1, 214, 746 11, 916 6, 818 30, 924 72, 934 26, 370 26, 951 1, 380 
Fort Wayne (G. M. & S.) 1955 1, 298,315 | 1,000, 611 2,973 5,326 24, 563 68, 394 27, 205 21, 937 62, 344 
1956 , 345,841 | 1,113, 466 3,414 6, 037 22, 356 66, 046 30, 050 21, 507 22, 574 
1957 1,343,996 | 1,128,438 3,015 6, 510 20, 500 66, 230 31, 115 22, 803 12, 485 
1958 1,493,735 | 1, 249, 184 2,370 6, 499 21, 685 70, 326 41, 620 22, 691 24, 751 
1959 1, 554, 390 | 1, 306, 033 2, 682 6, 763 21, 754 74, 201 36, 752 23, 558 7, 447 
Indianapolis (G. M. & 8). 1955 4,574,901 | 3, 681, 578 22,022 23, 406 154, 117 275 135, 950 96, 576 70, 704 
1956 4, 755, 760 | 3, 792, 860 18, 903 24, 469 257, 451 115, 552 104, 422 48, 336 
1957 4,661,723 | 3,720, 652 20, 229 24, 344 162, 154 111.351 95, 318 42, 523 
1958 5,065,822 | 4,038, 664 16, 915 26, 514 164, 670 262, 285 129, 397 104, 134 78, 865 
1959 5, 311, 883] 4, 304, 463 18, 840 27, 008 174, 717 283, 627 147, 232 111, 225 11, 342 
Marion (NP) — 18 5,218,029 | 4. 230, 229 373 9, 354 101, 756 414 16, 773 754 94, 892 
1956 5,474,321 | 4, 487, 427 232 9, 346 518, 197 28. 179 56, 749 77, 759 
1957 5, 555,428 | 4, 520, 717 562 9, 718 106, 036 „ 45, 344 111, 019 
1958 5,875,075 | 4, 804, 662 7 9, 783 28, „ 60, 311 , 309 100, 024 
ü 1959 6, 204, 585 | 5, 281, 009 1, 189 11, 000 134, 891 514, 892 69, 735 58, 925 800 
wa: 
Des Moines (G. M. & 8.) 1955 2,493,925 | 2,016, 916 16, 502 11,275 45, 552 121, 129, 161 61, 210 29, 058 
1956 2,692,963 | 2,032,777 17, 680 10, 068 49, 653 118, 697 . 8 
1957 2,753,864 | 2,161, 814 14,875 8, 988 50, 137, 971 107, 749 64, 379 56, 
1958 2, 962, 327 | 2, 413, 962 13, 149 9,792 50, 831 139, 629 29, 556 65, 655 „ 
Towa City (G.M. & 8 io | sorea prae] assa] o| © sos] inaj ngaol seses] 3e 210 
owa Oit; M. ee 5 „ „ 
Âi 1956 3,384,458 | 2,635,726 26,176 14, 631 98, 914 168, 103, O44 90, 859 32, 803 781 
1957 3,437,955 | 2, 688, 636 30,174 14,709 96, 931 176, 490 94, 182 92, 532 „873 788 
1958 3,764,861 | 2,976, 944 921 15, 349 104, 381 184, 277 120, 607 98, 526 31,257 918 
1959 3, 883,003 | 3, 143, 607 21, 698 15, 860 105, 218 190, 727 112, 769 90, 691 19, 381 938 
Knoxville (NP). 1955 4, 443, 800] 3,479, 316 4, 10, 113 101, 005 506, 27, 981 17, 708 609 10,555 
1956 4,625,895 | 3,723, 497 3, 746 9, 856 95, 332 428, 321 46, 431 47,227 70, 276 13, 390 
1957 4,972,787 | 3,939, 018 4,477 9,647 95, 308 423, 905 54, 155 63, 037 77, 720 11, 933 
1958 5,142,225 | 4, 159, 336 3,725 9, 647 95, 439 435, 779 63, 348 48, 009 102, 224 12, 815 
1959 5, 506,089 | 4, 530, 834 3,818 9,730 102, 096 421,442 63, 452 69, 989 122, 247 14, 138 
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Elements of cost 


Cost per 
Hospital Fiscal patient 
year Salaries of | Patient | Communi- Drugs and | Medical Asset discharged 
stall travel cations Utilities | Raw foods | medicines | and dental] acquisi- 
supplies tiong 
Kansas: on 7382 7 
Topeka (NF) „ $5, 342, 341 $18, 159 $21,439 | $122,144] $359, 533 $76, 743 $22, 906 $1,871 
1956 5, 605, 118 15, 937 20,970 123, 986 351, 271 74, 451 41, 023 2,014 
1957 5, 693, 186 21, 100 21, 284 133, 280 350, 177 97, 399 19, 392 1, 939 
1958 5, 975, 803 14, 993 21. 159 136, 819 352, 512 92, 247 12, 618 2, 167 
1959 5, 911. 005 15, 665 21.087 119, 990 320, he 104, 985 BS 072 7 762 
7 S 1035 3.424. 121 16, 677 12, 657 61, 868 281, 542 ; 253 105 
Wanne ) 1956 3, 620, 714 13, 965 12.40 7004| 281 314 $5, 022 79, 853 1,232 
1957 3, O44, 557 11, 563 12, 262 60, S11 283, 307 91. 450 78, S31 1, 159 
1958 3, 929. 167 9. 286 13, 194 56, 223 209, 528 110, 011 79, 599 „365 
1959 4, 182, 859. 8. 685 % 5 ae 206 300, ony = 590 5 bos 1. 55 
G. M. &8) . 1055 1, 206, 199 20, 881 927 448 90, 34 2 7. 0 7 
8 ) 1956 1, 416, 183 23, 271 6, G46 40, 802 86, 389 34. O74 958, T74 
1957 1, 421, 468 18, 596 8,175 30, 660 81, 656 43, 079 34. 134 789 
1958 1, 613, 091 15, 683 7, 683 31, 748 82, 200 37, 788 13, 691 S41 
1959 1, 678, O41 16, 360 9, 710 30, 770 $1, 545 38, 755 18, 500 875 
Kentucky: 
ington (NY) ——— 1955 3, 585, 854 2. 903, 184 2, 833 9, 417 78, 921 366, 249 029 56, 156 2, 
pan pup) 1956 3,764,762 | 3,031,975 2,778 10, 080 75, 029 339, 622 41, 299 86, 753 4, 483 
1957 3,872, 125 | 3. 089, 956 3,824 10, 835 87, 249 357, 689 55,251 67, 557 3, 123 
1958 4, 188. 167 | 3, 390, 910 3. 123 10, 909 101, 004 360, 71,614 51, 548 5, 678 
1959 4, 496,780 | 3. 607. 218 £ 10, 99, 058 367, 778 213 24, 427 5,611 
Louisville (G. M. & S.) 1055 3. 465, 781 2, 865, 698 32, 143 19, 358 66, 457 193, 273 100, 415 345 
1956 3, 623, 140 | 3,005, 304 19, 170 71, 528 189, 013 101, 923 17, 144 890 
1957 3,630,028 | 2,998, 683 23, 810 18, 827 79, 683 100, 924 13,052 947 
1958 3,912,198 | 3, 265, 237 26, 629 18, 134 86, 660 190, 638 100, 280 23, 572 959 
1959 4,092, 534 | 8, 422. 466 29, 250 19, 000 87, 600 195, 990 102, 541 16, 086 97 
Outwood (TR) — 1955 | 1/083, 096 834 6, 162 2, 385 13, 2 76, 683 8, 056 49, 389 2,700 
1956 1, 123, 916 928, 216 5, 652 2, 102 12, 867 71,771 11, 586 39, 783 2, 601 
1957 1, 105, 435 720 6,0988 1,978 13, 292 7, 449 12, 054 28, 020 2,279 
1958 1, 263,950 | 1, 004, 152 5, 144 2, 006 14, 838 66, 707 12, 656 26, 958 2, 507 
1959 1, 152, 636 555 6, 301 1,849 15, 184 55, 908 10, 556 23, 397 2, 938 
- Alexandria (G. XI. & S. 1955 | 2,870,038 | 2, 358, 882 16, 500 9, 430 x 174, 506 54, 438 36, 145 793 
1956 3, 153, 524 | 2, 580, 18, 144 0, 795 51,914 176, 645 59, 655 68, 183 867 
1957 3, 110,921 | 2, 580, 666 18, 021 10, 904 58, 733 175, 709 61, 032 47,773 971 
1958 3, 343,931 | 2, 806, 408 18, 116 10, 695 58, 522 169, 838 G1, 684 56, 705 51, 021 922 
1959 3, 430, 656 2,877, 189 18, 293 10, 157 59, 653 154, 899 73, 306 63, 238 50, 735 907 
New Orleans (G.M. & S.) 1955 | 3,287,089 | 2,672, 162 7,876 11, 713 53, 996 174,725 103, 200 68, 000 24, 140 740 
1956 3. 456,999 | 2,780, 318 56, 821 183, 835 108, 422 73, 890 24, 829 798 
1957 3, 526,051 | 2, 808, 013 8, 762 11, 306 59, 939 356 120; 202 79, 596 57, 807 768 
1958 3,834,211 | 3,073, 959 7, 621 12, 307 64, 663 187, 728 133, 548 77, 689 69, 819 806 
1959 4,032,440 | 3,279, 612 10, 481 13, 65, 947 192, 769 133, 124 76, 833 13, 540 893 
Shreveport (G. M. & S. 1955 | 1,968,989] 1, 633, 381 657 13, 518 34, 861 110, 366 302 54, 406 1, 997 520 
1056 2, 379, 001 1, 887, 114 28, 616 10, 355 44, 755 141, 735 51, 665 62, 253 25, 149 603 
1957 2, 595,908 | 2, 100, 156 27, 321 7, 48, 537 147, 544 55, 919 69, 740 40, 763 673 
1958 2,906, 397 | 2, 344, 707 26, 767 13, 53, 720 166, 114 59, 484 66, 749 68, 820 752 
1959 3, 099,053 | 2, 576, 228 , 760 13, 57: 60, 141 166, 800 60, 917 67, 967 24, 000 802 
Maine: Togus (NT) 3 ---| 1955 3, 653,778 | 2, 852, 967 227 6, 536 85, 237 255, 125 102, 099 43, 228 38,778 667 
1956 3, 795, 839 | 2, 968, 788 19, 649 10, 800 120, 330 248, 649 90, 108 54, 159 64, 852 1,105 
1957 4, 128, 087 | 3,072, 122 17, 650 12, 764 132, 069 268, 636 94. 453 71, 067 145, 991 1, 604 
1958 4,484,511 | 3, 487, 561 17, 451 13, 860 128, 418 261, 558 106, 723 71, 785 57, 619 1, 888 
= 5 1959 4, 587,476 | 3, 555, 411 7, 625 13, 860 131, 893 96, 093 68, 542 30, 279 2, 
Baltimore „ 1955 1, 755, 378 | 1, 473, 722 3, 024 8, 773 25, 800 122, 81, 446 ® 15, 759 3, 616 
1956 1, 959, 037 | 1, 590, 336 6, 098 10, 722 26, 723 114. 676 36, 966 22, 542 6, 495 3, 207 
1957 1, 965,655 | 1, 599, 373 6, 356 9,775 26, 919 113, 376 43, 472 30, 118 16, 611 3,155 
1958 2, 121,980 | 1, 770, 724 2,087 10, 298 27, 962 114, 146 37, 622 28, 348 26, 983 3, 068 
1958 2, 219, 111 1, 838, 089 2, 100 10, 240 28, 460 113, 251 37, 207 31, 541 7. 2, 396 
Fort Howard (G. M. & S.) . 1955 2. 754, 523 | 2, 273, 770 3, 364 6, 536 45, 378 164, 918 65, 479 56, 375 74, 155 720 
1956 2, 886, 616 | 2, 327, 600 3, 235 7, 081 50, 551 154, 776 66, 355 57, 905 74, 963 777 
1957 2, O41, 443 | 2, 432, 370 5, 883 8,015 46, 210 141, 778 61, 208 54, 637 100, 018 914 
1958 3, 215, 594 | 2, 700, 305 4, 084 8, 878 55, 826 143, 401 66, 127 57, 440 74,471 1, 042 
1959 3, 271,231 | 2, 761, 616 3, 916 9, 301 59, 786 135, 813 67, 029 57, 022 18, 1,042 
Perry Point (NP) t.2... w««---| 1956. | 6,156,741] 4,779, 198 7.070 16.407 54, 300 557, 501 96, 230 93, 645 110, 786 1, 763 
1957 6, 555, 299 | 4, 924, 168 6, 043 15, 937 54, 530 566, 588 116, 022 123, 962 125, 505 1, 683 
1958 6, 609,251 | 5, 234, 665 3. 726 17, 873 53, 880 545, 693 94, 851 87, 131 102, 2, 288 
1 3 1959 | 6,970,760 | 5, 577, 687 3, 907 18,027 54. 790 556, 493 122, 479 80, 632 42, 2, 489 
assachusetts: 
S 1955 5, 180, 654 | 3, 988, 868 118 13, 863 164,049 614, 088 31,342 99, 249 5,942 8, 940 
1956 5.485.743 4, 305,230 199 15,062 159, 159 625,193 „ 656 64, 139 „ 851 7,426 
1957 5, 535,458 | 4,362, 284 85 14,358 176, 562 630, 225 49, 435 90, 637 18, 131 8. 158 
1958 6, 199,760 | 4,876, 829 210 16,022 183, 336 646, 136 81, 630 92, O17 . 11.022 
1959 6, 498, 608 | 5,171, 512 525 16, 200 195, 830 627, 905 87, 941 110, 576 44,417 11.623 
Boston (G.M. & S. 1955 8, 696,036 | 7, 027, 170 21, 893 42, 423 . 435. 895 231. 462 225, 347 0 605 
1956 9,115,495 | 7,473,685 19, 210 42. 599 ý 422, 084 221, 880 289, 656 2, 350 746 
1957 9,173,965 | 7, 588. 112 14, 664 44, 442 251,472 424, 256 233, 719 31, 976 726 
1958 9, 979, 130 | 8, 302, 426 14, 241 224 261,860 434, 258 252, 909 992 794 
1959 | 10,448,746 | 8, 759,351 15, 283 46,428 286, 876 442, 809 245, 355 S40 
Brockton (NF) — 195 4,182,094 | 3. 152. 830 5,259 123, 322 271, 629 35.071 218. 916 1,310 
1056 5. 136,431 | 4. 185, 764 311 17.018 143.045 330, 609 65, 975 „ 953 2, 528 
1957 5,402,044 | 4. 398, 575 1,006 8, 250 154, 063 353, 321 99, 362 63, 675 3, 766 
1958 6, 203, 455 | 5, 304, 855 6 18,325 144, 129 357, 986 128, 701 41,152 6, 066 
1959 6.652.771] 5, 747, 387 864 16, 904 139. 932 355, 836 124, 409 14, 619 6, 781 
Northampton (N ) . 1055 3.340. 787 [ 2. 653, 825 B44 895 112, 265 367,115 182 31,451 7,015 
1956 3, 563,440 | 2, 878, 900 341 7, 146 114, 142 354, 662 45, 886 25, 495 8,045 
1957 3,611,169 | 2, 908, 602 314 7,071 120, 55 349. 208 40, 209 39, 433 6, 579 
1958 3, 926,259 | 3, 182, 654 140 7,701 118, 482 362, 108 44, 304 60, 125 7,758 
1959 4, 178,526 | 3, 439, 145 8, 596 121, 984 376, 115 46, 314 29, 892 9, 029 
Rutland Heights (TB) . 1955 2, 873, 459 | 2. 302, 668 2, 642 9, 425 276, 924 79, 861 51, 816 4, 108 
1956 3, 003. 222 | 2, 446, 798 2, 645 9, 685 91, 471 268, 52, O82 31, 028 3, 844 
1957 3, 010,861 | 2, 453, 251 1,470 9, 765 197 250, 157 55,858 37, 873 3.814 
1958 3, 313, 074 | 2, 722, 950 1,512 10, O04 92, 974 257, 68, 736 65, 333 4, 351 
Michi 1959 3, 306, 222 | 2, 737, 726 1. 608 10, 304 95, 494 240, 614 64, 788 39, 745 4, 762 
gan: 
Ann Arbor (G.M. & S0. . 1955 2, 444,083 | 1, 885, 935 32, 554 14, 788 80, 719 121, 432 85, 997 13, 896 873 
1956 3, 070, 355 | 3, 400, 770 45, 573 16, 158 81, 282 155, 189 98, 803 28, 749 888 
1957 3. 206,304 | 2, 556, 237 42, 278 16, 447 91, 111 162, 008 92, 603 19, 759 879 
1958 3, 260,844 | 2, 646, 912 31, 329 16, 346 S49 148, 372 93, 172 15, 363 843 
1959 3, 442, 236 | 2,791, 322 32, 000 16, 389 97, 149, 303 107, 130 10, 387 905 
Battle Oreck (N P) 1955 5, 723, 249 | 4, 486, 808 1,780 10, 134 154, 502 634, 337 27,340 131, 582 4,970 
1956 6, 002,986 | 4, 841, 992 3,116 599, 169 31, 062 725 3, 646 
1957 6, 088,602 | 4, 876, 828 1, 276 10, 142 172, 547 630, 974 45, 602 140, 538 5, 031 
1958 6, 804.875 | 5, 549, 203 1, 509 10. 574 179, 348 664, 908 59, 500 , 829 
1959 7, 188,623 | 5, 963, 381 1, 808 10, 663 177, 889 659, 171 74, 506 78, 380 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Elements of cost 


Cost per 
patient 
Salaries of | Patient | Communi- Drugs and | Medical Asset discharged 
Total staff travel cations Utilities | Raw foods | medicines | and dental] acquisi- 
supplies tions 
Michigan—Continued 
Dearborn (G.M. & S.) 1955 $5, 258, 597 | $4, 309, 779 $13, 280 $17, 847 $56, 638 $337, 002 $126, 045 $113, 219 $18, 547 $849 
1956 5,887,158 | 4,811, 563 14, 360 18, 011 51, 943 358, 675 136, 416 141,324 59, 384 834 
1957 6, 035, 637 | 4,955, 204 12, 337 17,555 58, 163 349, 736 161,478 131, 243 73, 940 842 
1958 6, 317,709 | 5. 285, 408 11,191 17, 712 69, 173 354. 110 196. 621 135, 179 68, 249 
1959 6, 609,576 | 5, 538, 995 11, 900 17, 660 59, 970 354, 526 201, 150 138, 930 e 1, 048 
Iron Mountain (G.M. & S.) 1955 1, 202, 160 965, 277 15, 564 8, 840 50, 006 . 23.021 . 996 710 
1956 1, 556,260 | 1,217,776 20, 614 8. 58, 002 30, 588 41,198 13, 751 609 
1957 1, 630, 207 1, 285, 249 19, 085 8, 870 59, 406 91, 390 31, 292 41, 492 724 
1958 1,810,975 | 1. 458. 716 22. 157 8. 596 63. 801 41.358 43, 986 16, 317 824 
1959 1,895,143 | 1. 548, 624 22, 395 8, 421 64, 202 90, 615 43, 38, 503 12, 148 730 
Saginaw (G.M. & 8. 1955 1, 259, 587 1, 032, 528 7, 192 6, 928 44, 627 69, 772 34, 037 18, 998 13, 120 
1956 1,450,070 | 1,167, 229 7,178 8,217 47, 743 $2, 881 34, 418 28, 252 31,342 674 
1957 1, 471. 567] 1, 201, 827 6, 968 7, 545 49, S71 $4, 074 31,214 29, 888 6, 
1958 1, 623, 222 | 1,338, 860 5, 963 7, 538 50, 471 88, 361 34.191 26, 379 26, 045 
1 1959 1. 601. 174 1. 420, 765 6. 636 7. 514 52.092 84. 165 33, 952 26, 691 11, 674 1,027 
innesota: 
Minneapolis (G. M. & S.) 1955 6, 638,114 | 5, 382, 738 66, 064 23, 618 157, 375 309, 871 192, 321 158, 277 13, 089 834 
1956 7, 130,759 | 5, 788, 371 73, 26, 096 216, 5 308, 423 205. 71, 819 828 
1957 7,302, 182 6,062, 070 75, 208 28,815 125, 833 316, 000 222, 275 217, 484 846 
1958 8,499,715 | 7,079, 638 80, 424 31, 942 142, 193 328, 092 261, 334 243, 259 65, 300 673 
1959 8, 880,640 | 7,344,794 76, 300 33, 253 188, 327, 802 48, 364 p 593 
St. ec 1955 3, 571,746 | 2,733, 828 4,624 2, 157 97,049 096 20, 628 34, 452 44, 733 7, 097 
1956 3,816,344 | 2, 967, 763 4,115 2, 413 104, 298 415, 957 22, 867 , 524 7, 800 
1957 4,051,341 | 3,181, 800 3, 637 2, 208 111, 197 „ 986 46.845 35, 977 , 503 17, 492 
1958 4,385,660 | 3,527,994 3,350 2,672 115,314 413, 909 66,5 35,814 51, 830 11, 632 
M ioe 1959 4, 773,490 | 3,896, 945 3, 907 3, 060 25, 268 420, 054 66, „ 060 9, 070 
Biloxi (G.M. 6 1955 1,598,400 | 1. 147, 756 9, 360 5,146 7,379 103, 966 49, 326 23,479 168, 342 
1956 1,573,210 | 1, 200, 768 8, 726 627 105, 846 54, 067 25, 365 41, 600 675 
1957 1,559,672 | 1, 227,755 8, 598 7,744 9, 451 102, 106 58, 312 29, 826 42,792 758 
1958 1, 633, 191 1, 327, 181 5, 953 7,811 10, 369 5 55, 882 27, 878 39, 609 890 
1959 1,700,870 | 1,352, 669 8, 835 8,178 11,449 93, 162 54, 683 30, 598 26, 869 O41 
Gulfport (NT) 1955 3, 179, 226 | 2, 518, 536 9, 442 7, 382 33, 457 364, 19, 256 28, 629 31, 033 8, 104 
1956 3, 503, 698 | 2,707, 056 10, 269 7, 564 36, 190 339, 908 30, 693 32, 447 154, 326 8, 516 
1957 3,421,767 | 2,818, 509 9, 909 8, 540 39, 501 285, 29, 953 29, 641 45, 921 1, 054 
1958 3,719, 121 | 3,069,116 7,096 8, 861 43, 863 277, 049 51, 447 31, 984 46, 555 7 725 
1959 3. 996, 890 | 3, 268, 007 7, 645 9,175 54, 066 287, 60, 471 30, 960 55, 394 3, 754 
Jackson (G.M, & S.) 1955 3.208, 435 | 2. 671, 984 52, 303 13, 382 50. 782 168, 701 103, 989 94, 250 38, 873 620 
1956 3, 444,302 | 2,785, 385 51, 780 13, 480 61, 335 172, 95, 521 71, 995 68, 216 692 
1957 3, 439,985 | 2,825,053 50, 883 13, 452 66, 882 172, 817 103, 313 86, 622 38, 978 752 
1958 3,721,658 | 3,075, 258 42, 489 15, 612 84, 727 173, 117, 167 98, 398 33, 885 793 
8 1959 3, 902. 200 | 3, 329, 708 38, 496 15,612 90, 302 178, 280 124, 875 92, 536 2, 320 860 
url: 
Excelsior Springs (TB) 1955 1, 209, 249 | 1,018, 829 2, 991 3,971 29, 367 99, 490 14, 168 9, 108 55, 490 3, 856 
1956 1. 321,099 | 1,074, 728 3, 324 3, 704 32, 141 91, 305 10, 828 14, 650 33, 549 3, 300 
1957 1, 279, 839 | 1,073, 653 3, 339 3, 691 32, 491 83, 904 11, 197 13, 752 21, 391 3, 007 
958 1, 286, 573 | 1, 008, 643 2,214 3, 594 32, 912 72, 213 12, 372 15, 609 22, 047 3, 823 
1959 1, 189, 331 996, 983 1,721 3. 410 32, 938 60, 014 10, 524 11, 932 36, 529 5, 363 
Jefferson Barracks (NF) 1955 2. 416, 873 | 1, 893, 138 4,742 14, 337 65, 567 183, 662 38, 195 40, 472 37, 781 2, 354 
1956 2. 994,024 | 2,385, 109 2, 693 13, 775 89, 899 206, 080 55, 660 36, 525 93, 206 2, 824 
1957 3, 117,042 | 2, 525, 984 2, 567 13, 940 99, 100 206, 049 42, 926 32, 951 53, 059 5,011 
1958 4,075, 543 | 3, 349, 997 6, 257 14, 895 135, 402 258, 640 52, 834 55, 709 33, 134 2, 184 
1959 4, 713, 652 | 3, 817, 221 5, 773 15, 510 131, 146 301, 760 62, 321 52, 192 35, 568 2, 158 
Kansas City (G.M. & 8 1955 3, 152,579 | 2, 461, 232 14, 894 12, 912 53, 843 163, 119 109, 480 132, 688 47, 013 632 
1956 3, 391,007 | 2, 694, 361 15, 409 12, 862 52, 464 172, 547 101, 586 145, 143 45, 306 1,128 
1957 3,470, 584 | 2, 799, 031 19, 313 12,510 54, 688 177, 151 114, 357 126, 648 20, 747 71¹ 
1958 8, 732, 274 | 3, 053. 456 13, 194 12, 442 52, 381 174, 123 138, 635 135, 273 17,072 904 
1959 3,881,611 | 3, 183, 133 15, 803 12, 589 53, 191 181, 158 139, 900 148, 284 10, 266 807 
Poplar Bluff (G.M. & 8.) 1955 1, 054, 235 875, 367 9, 695 6, 111 28, 448 56, 697 27, 336 17, 411 8, 481 440 
1956 1, 204, 104 | 1, 007, 906 11, 263 6, 072 27, 386 64, 877 33, 089 22, 632 9, 392 463 
1957 1,215, 081 | 1,020, 005 9, 869 5, 791 28, 877 62, 627 34, 123 22, 692 12, 222 520 
1958 1, 340 557 | 1, 113, 613 11, 245 5, 781 30, 161 63, 417 37, 983 25, 481 23, 412 615 
1959 1,380,971 | 1,171,959 12, 064 5, 804 28, 995 65, 738 37, 578 25, 102 8, 762 651 
St. Louis (G.M. & S.) 1955 3, 300, 935 | 2, 586, 680 8, 254 14, 120 52, 849 174, 081 108, 288 89, 945 44,714 593 
1956 3, 627,781 | 2,956, 161 18, 957 14, 342 55, 468 184, 363 119, 200 92, 166 40, 677 599 
1957 3, 650, 968 | 2, 992, 320 16, 230 14, 361 57, 647 190, 397 126, 323 104, 110 20, 254 604 
1958 4,351,812 | 3, 622, 325 6, 790 5, 090 60, 627 195, 205 126, 411 124, 079 28, 586 756 
M 1959 4, 676, 806 | 3, 950, 490 18, 459 15, 149 63, 151 195, 996 130, 225 126, 003 20, 163 795 
ontana: 
Fort Harrison (G.M. & S.) 1955 1, 253, 892 990, 510 29, 438 6,410 23, 249 67,405 42,089 23, 206 14, 669 602 
1956 1,322,116 | 1,034, 008 „ 702 5,049 23, 150 62, 227 40, 105 27, 523 47,196 670 
1957 1,349,495 | 1,060, 188 26, 345 7,625 24, 241 66, 111 34, 313 26,170 57, 267 663 
1958 1,431,866 | 1,159, 763 28, 241 6,815 23, 323 68, 510 39, 410 959 25, 910 750 
1959 1, 538,496 | 1. 243, 728 27, 480 6, 32, 706 65, 975 35, 507 „ 760 43, 745 806 
Miles City (G.M, & S.) 1955 666, 175 515, 996 7.237 3, 979 34, 160 33, 187 9, 936 7,315 8, 880 527 
1956 686, 377 548, 837 6, 558 3,874 33,728 30, 204 9,749 7, 969 4, 950 604 
1957 693, 827 552, 546 7, 053 3.719 29, 200 29, 618 10, 239 9, 143 11, 878 605 
1958 746, 461 621, 836 5, 416 3, 826 28, 936 28, 505 12, 053 8, 574 1,315 579 
N * 1959 704, 323 655, 171 5, 825 3,843 29, 214 27, 465 12, 334 10, 423 10, 641 670 
ebraska: 
Grand Island (G.M, & S.) 1955 959, 457 792, 004 10, 448 6, 906 25, 878 44,615 19, 586 14, 232 1, 502 631 
1956 1,012, 768 845, 526 8,947 6, 853 27, 693 42, 732 18, 760 , 668 4, 873 658 
1957 1, 240, 676 990, 592 8. 958 7,434 26, 684 61.075 22, 638 20,315 43, 532 622 
1958 1, 371,470 | 1,153, 509 8, 326 7,716 28, 378 67, 509 20, 866 , 056 7, 990 820 
i 1959 1, 443, 1, 219, 607 9, 214 7,709 29, 036 68, 622 27,844 „832 5,175 707 
Lincoln (d. M. & 8.) . 1955 1,606,654 | 1,328, 894 6, 977 5. 920 30, 034 84. 781 50, 582 49, 671 17, 748 796 
1956 1, 630, 571 | 1,364, 006 7, 582 5, 658 30, 961 78, 226 47, 313 „711 21, 486. 775 
1957 1, 692,756 | 1,386,025 9, 277 4,985 28, 817 82,719 49, 024 , 978 28, 361 939 
1958 1, 905, 527 | 1, 570, 430 7, 597 5, 905 32, 097 88, 047 57,004 , 885 48, 154 886 
1959 2,047,422 | 1,711,212 7,927 6,334 82, 533 92, 329 63, 570 39, 875 1,005 
Omaha (G. M. & 8. 1955 2.782, 540 | 2, 247, 451 8, 308 15, 435 73, 559 158, 879 51, 065 36, 584 38, 909 765 
3 1956 2, 929, 479 | 2, 411, 523 5, 111 12, 939 61, 999 153, 073 82, 621 69, 711 12, 550 738 
1957 2, 971, 687 | 2, 388, 339 7, 759 12, 699 58, 876 161, 764 83, 379 76, 643 51, 671 743 
1958 3, 281, 524 | 2, 674, 526 6, 409 13, 200 58, 219 164, 461 75, 540 88, 422 54, 304 791 
1959 3, 402, 200 ! 2, 824, 482 6, 402 13, 265 58, 690 173, 081 94, 383 71, 331 11, 639 
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Elements of cost 
Hospital 
jig Salaries of | Patient | Communi- Drugs and 
Total staff travel cations Utilities | Raw foods | medicines 
— b — —uLy„—t — 
A G M. E S aiseisenso $1,004,332 | $751, 723 $6, 713 $6,712 | $25,882] $01,332 | 8443, 804 
Nevada: Reno ( ) 1,114,769 | 825, 924 8, 563 6,76 26, 626 63, 141 43, 692 
1.224.116 | 870,942 8.353 6, 419 26, 224 67,719 45, 742 
1,340,391 | 1, 021; 160 8.402 6.411 28.152 : 37, 493 
once] He e tisa] Km] RB) He) me Bee 
hire: Manchester (G. M. 1,1 „ 347 „ „405 
l 1,176,688 | 050, 582 3! 864 6.400 30,302 54.800 37, 916 
9. 1.219.436] 963, 197 3.016 6.527 33, 286 54, 314 39, 529 
1,278, 122 | 1,065,120 2.854 6.572 31, 785 53, 862 35, 922 
1, 345, 319 | 1, 136, 962 2) 884 6,237 32) 715 51, 042 33, 886 
New Jersey: 5 
Tart Orange (EM & 8) 5,177,430 | 4, 174, 993 4.745 19,549 | 172.886 307,802 188, 250 
5.472.355] 4.462.227 5, 188 18.803 | 162204 | 314.578] 129,823 
5, 656,709 | 4,608, 146 4.802 18,943 | 170.755 330. 807 
6, 657,365 | 5.478.750 3.970 20.718 5844] 271, 164, 
7, 182,998 | 5, 978, 421 4.615 22.810 189,22 387.311] 137,500 
i 6, 987,949 | 5, 245, 746 178 18,383 | 267,331 | 763. 987 
7, 445.776 | 5,590. 406 178 18,427 | 237,209 |- 729, 129, 241 
7.522.202] 5,752, 389 129 18,745 | 221,985 | 747,861 | 139,321 
8.200. 22] C. 531, 073 20,383 | 2641542 | 737,276 | 149.382 
8, 749, 732 | 7, 043, 069 231 20,688 | 27,009] 732.327 137,674 
New Mexico: 
uorque (G.M. & 8.) 3,166,198 | 2.402. 512 22, 17, 529 60,978 | 211.301 94, 914 
Aas : 3, 254. 550 | 2. 591, 686 21.421 18, 478 53,492 | 218° 572 93. 837 
3, 292, 323 | 2, 680; 579 22.110 19.421 66,268 22.280 89, 584 
3, 594, 506 | 2 941, 090 21, 695 19.419 56,630 | 208,50 1 
3,723, 203 | 3, 111,806 19, 723 000 60,700 | 20,00% 128.764 
Fort Bayard (TB) 1,355, 042 | 1, 070, 222 10, 988 10, 488 40, 643 90, 008 é 
1, 356, 376 | 1, 078, 389 11.725 10, 661 40, 013 76, 601 27,193 
1.374.310] 1, 103, 682 10, 561 10, 748 39, 460 75, 685 28, 137 
1, 506, 350 | 1, 243, 166 10, 704 10, 361 40, 983 83, 569 28, 941 
1, 547,013 | 1. 296, 420 11, 209 007 43, 322 79, 329 30, 583 
New York: 
Albany (G.M, & S.) 5, 355, 898 | 4, 268, 868 16, 671 24, 354 70, 600 360, 870 170, 185 
5, 678,023 | 4, 556, 583 17, 633 24.884 74.40 340, 218] 161,199 
5, 864, 511 | 4,715,415 15, 846 24° 900 74,793 | 378,875 | 408 
6, 435, 629 | 5, 333, 375 14, 326 27, 314 76,879 | 370,968 | 164, 395 
teml ine te) Sul cel onl ee 
TATY ta) MASELE eee 5 „ 5 „454 
ern 1, 464, 448 | 1, 201, 163 1.059 4,993 37, 131 94, 967 25, 015 
1.448. 559 | 1, 189; 743 1.131 5.335 40.748 86, 477 24, 199 
1, 583, 566 | 1, 300, 965 980 5, 598 43, 221 92.122 28. 780 
1,695,315 | 1, 408, 172 1, 608 5, 966 47, 014 96, 024 29, 489 
Bath (G. M. & 8.) SELTS A 2,089, 501 | 1, 750, 328 9.054 7, 795 28,679 | 125, 975 36, 707 
2 190, 607 | 1,845, 774 10, 093 8.607 30,122 | 123.100 38, 220 
2,187,334 | 1,812, 220 8.144 9.804 33,353 | 125 464 31, 733 
2! 357,305 | 1; 978, 669 8.861 9.088 31,810 | 120.803 33, 967 
Diu poe ral aal am| aml ael ae 
onx (G.M. ——————j— „ * „ „ 
~~. 9, 963, 990 | 8, 258, 991 12, 430 30,212 | 188,537 | 535,388 | 261, 728 
10,013, 490 | 8, 207, 192 9, 895 36,022 | 243.773 847,801 305, 097 
10, 874, 852 | 8, 930, 638 9, 708 38,247 | 221,501 | 575,360 | 324,646 
133 „„ 
M. tea So rel § 7 
m 6, 684, 995 | 5 215, 672 3.479 221989 | 104,76 383.871 276.500 
6, 731,835 | 5, 345, 707 2,966 2.874 112171 | 376,055| 279,701 
7,337, 514 | 5, 878. 929 1,936 25,373 | 110,981 | 409,812 302.620 
7,751,223 | 6,315,952 2.584 24.543 113,100] 388.680 201,063 
Buffalo (G.M. & B. 5,178,044] 4, 106, 004 11, 935 17,026 | 130,550] 2092 528| 176,340 
5, 403, 949 | 4.440, 978 13, 874 17,829 | 145,274] 283,151 | 170,206 
5,653,165 | 4.574, 986 14, 634 19106 | 154,036 | 302.578] 191,940 
6, 173, 948 | 5, 092, 958 10, 703 19,155] 152831 | 306,856. | 210,204 
6, 445,992 | 5, 390, 903 14, 930 20,000 | 184,379 307,823 208,201 
Canandaigua N) 4, 561,174 | 3, 552, 844 4.178 “7,337 | 187,100 601, 508 28, 085 
4,848, 712 | 3,759, 858 1,829 828| 159,735] 586, 640 40, 209 
4,926, 794 | 3, 806, 197 910 9110] 170,832] 579, 200 57, 234 
5, 452, 188 | 4, 288, 150 950 9,175 | 170,030 592 609 67, 868 
ae ae smel iael a) te maj Be) ma 
Ont (r.). S NERS A f ; be 
2! 464, 527 | 1, 960, 133 1, 588 9, 206 78,120 | 184.780 41,207 
2,345,515 | 1/907, 419 1,419 9, 578 80,748 | 157.841 33.681 
2, 508,816 | 2.022.160 1.501 10.885 85,455 | 159, 954 33, 066 
2, 250, 666 | 1,932, 931 2 936 10, 763 81,559 | 138, 081 26, 558 
Montrose NT) 5,912,573 | 4, 511, 566 1, 575 14,011] 158.904] 647724 68, 059 
6, 164.855 | 4.843.412 414 15,787] 171,018 | 654,045 92, 015 
6,381,335 | 5, 062, 774 494 16,700] 182,834 | 635,04 89, 385 
6, 661, 539 | 5, 274, 403 327 17,888 | 187,530 | 679,800] 102,795 
7,022,472 | 5, 689, 516 670 8,089] 198,743] 675.987 100,900 
New York (G.M. & 8) 2,571,036 | 1,727, 275 616 18,546] 154,646] 102.1 185, 602 
6, 228,906 | 4,811; 372 486 975| 232.112] 337204] 29747 
7, 748,991 | 6,376, 540 6, 519 27,611 | 251,707] 477.402 298,089 
8,610, 368 | 6, 910, 244 5.710 128| 269,44 488, 333, 273 
9, 310,099 | 7, 487, 252 6,451 31, 274,538 | 479,431 | 329.440 
Northport N) 6,411,830 | 5, 036, 990 1.901 13.875 160. 810 7060. 60, 250 
6, 905, 336 | 5, 488, 209 630 „878 176. 855, 136 63, 586 
7, 530, 076 | 5,931, 668 386 f 209,440 | 885, 196 73, 546 
8,215, 561 | 6700, 410 519 18,821 | 204, 200 9905, 90, 804 
8, 650,604 | 7,056, 583 , 206,725 | 919, 118 93, 200 
Sunmount (TB) 2, 625,910 | 1; 959, 633 17, 020 9, 910 90,753 | > 216,811 72, 104 
2; 691,240 | 2.019. 863 16, 172 1 101,987 | 227, 61, 723 
2,709, 106 | 2, 056, 350 13, 536 107,783 | 214,917 55, 971 
2,919,695 | 2.287.254 14, 367 11.601 114,075 | 201,253 62, 524 
2.816.104 2, 236, 231 14.404 11.740 107, 460 61, 841 
Syracuse (G. M. & 80 2.520, 698 | 1, 985, 620 11, 550 13,264] 100, 139, 973 78, 356 
2, 926, 888 | 2° 339, 401 11.502 15, 075 157, 005 99, 032 
3,272, 373 | 2, 543, 717 12, 579 17, 060 91,430 | 181,943] 116, 267 
3, 568, 779 | 2,830, 178 12, 323 18,640 | 100,146 | 185,376 | 131,995 
3,794, 493 | 3; 055, 233 13, 728 19, 811 532 275 448 


23, 891 
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May 11 
Cost per 
patient 

Asset discharged 
acquisi- 
tions 
0, 926 $582 
15, 123 615 
31, 795 743 
26, 357 798 
8, 565 810 
25, 941 686 
9, 234 672 
2, 042 786 
5, 752 836 
9, 798 885 
31,399 1,444 
42, 328 1,342 
57,720 1, 287 
96, 938 1,416 
72, 555 1,381 
112, 862 , 994 
218, 084 15, 195 
188, 582 14, 301 
126, 138 15, 525 
85, 338 16, 509 
33, 006 774 
31,352 833 
34, 302 817 
28, 508 881 
8, 170 916 
51, 837 1,620 
59, 142 1, 703 
63, 604 1, 521 
33, 863 1, 458 
35, 570 1, 681 
46, 843 728 
59, 720 746 
61,059 826 
29, 976 871 
25, 381 939 
69, 039 6, 065 
25, 686 4, 847 
14, 807 5, 139 
24, 270 4,791 
17, 082 3,665 
8,159 804 
15,015 B46 
58, 066 763 
40, 926 1, 210 
33, 027 1, 338 
203, 516 803 
143, 186 914 
122, 387 860 
175, 306 1,141 
174, 277 229 
29, 243 988 
77, 266 970 
37, 427 897 
42, 893 1,161 
33, 053 199 
70, 310 732 
30, 871 810 
52, 070 892 
41, 407 1,127 
595 1, 235 
89, 834 12, 832 
110, 683 6, 839 
87, 922 5, 996 
81, 064 8, 365 
25, 002 9, 698 
132, 611 5,027 
14. 6,671 
23, 6, 430 
59, 6,353 
4, 7,352 
4l, 6, 229 
49, 6, 024 
73, 7,126 
79, 7,918 
13, 5, 789 
103, 992 
162, 810 
ig 
27, 
57, 
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Elements of cost 
Hospital Fiscal patient 
year Salaries of | Patient | Communi- Drugs and | Medical Asset arg 
Total staff travel cations Utiities | Raw foods | medicines | and dental] acquist- 
supplies tions 
North Carolina: 
Durham (G. M. & S.) 1955 | $3,073, 205 | $2, 447, 851 $27, 273 $13, 393 $70, 857 $161, 678 $111,721 $106, 015 $7, 060 $563 
1956 3, 316, 844 | 2,001, 837 22, 751 13, 067 71.717 172, 74 107, 069 99, 185 592 
1957 3,497,851 | 2. 734, 619 24, 146 13, 381 80, 969 179, 189 110, 025 110, 673 75, 742 608 
1958 3, 810. 376 3.084. 288 21, 938 13, 406 89, 240 177. 759 126, 219 1II. 34.076 610 
1959 4,052,070 | 3,301, 380 33, 430 15, 008 93, 660 181, 171 142, 912 106, 665 14, 000 668 
Fayetteville (G.M & S.) 1955 1,972,017 | 1, 573, 881 17, 628 8, 520 36,216 134, 45, 396 43, 294 „307 507 
1956 2. 186,157 | 1,770,053 16, 282 S. 849 41, 185 138, O41 48, 579 41, 628 27, 002 470 
1957 2,300,176 | 1,849,334 14.770 8. 980 45, 504 143, 957 50, 984 48, 820 40, 433 538 
1958 2. 584,551 | 2,072,477 15,926 9, 120 51, 347 147, 340 60, 933 61.002 65, 127 699 
1959 2, 674, 727 2, 199, 348 17, 000 9, 500 51, 850 148, 652 68, 822 54, 815 17, 000 70L 
Oteen (combined) (TB) 1955 7. 404, 187 €) @) 2) @) @) () ) 2) 1, 496 
1956 7, 748, 438 | 6, 232, 940 38, 979 3, 660 222, 516,432 |, 352 159, 463 . 1.450 
1957 7. 434. 188 6. 006. 688 32. 226 33, 906 210, 219 463, 242 159, 852 144, 756 84. 115 1, 583 
1958 7, 484,351 | 6.085. 220 31, 782 33, 876 194, 486 440, 913 168, 234 153, 923 118, 977 1,510 
1959 7,847,210 | 6. 394. 486 $2, 482 33, 669 446, 878 186, 754 161, 742 754 1,426 
Salisbury (NP) heen S ——＋4 1955 2. 277. 276 | 1, 767, 202 5, 508 10, 895 39, 514 152, 567 28, 958 19, 141 1, 520 2,321 
1956 3,129,651 | 2,526, 863 10, 999 12.986 47, 800 206, 853 41, 495 40, 486 457 1, 951 
1957 3. 615, 797 | 2, 997, 888 10, 045 13, 642 51, 644 236 A 47, 162 34, 511 1,139 
1958 4, 300, 738 | 3. 610. 480 9, 326 13, 794 55, 261 280, 576 52, 1, 167 37,7: 1, 658 
1959 4,855, 184 | 4. 008. 503 8, 013 13, 978 59, 714 315, 958 61, O41 596 35, 068 2,326 
North Dakota: 
Fargo (G. M. & 8.) 1955 1, 211, 419 976, 979 12, 664 5, 355 44, 047 47, 960 26, 129 20, 769 11, 831 680 
$ 1956 1,379, 057 1, 095, 611 14, 525 4, 736 44, 349 60, 845 41, 706 26, 872 37, 464 652 
1957 1, 455, 382 | 1. 146, 834 11,799 2, 236 , 029 72, 355 41, 368 29, 614 49, 623 789 
1958 1, 610, 989 | 1,301, 660 12, 264 1,858 44, 339 77, 184 43, 013 26, 374 43, 279 B83 
1959 1,667,071 | 1,393, 229 12, 958 5,148 53. 025 71.737 53. 677 20. 702 12, 386 722 
Minot (G.M. & 8. 1955 659, 544 515, 098 3.475 3, 359 32, 511 25, 361 11, 897 7, 466 8, 667 1,010 
1956 610, 638 491, 300 3, 204 3, 703 27, 320 27, 824 11.624 8, 200 3.049 1,075 
1957 690, 438 554, 552 3, 993 3, 073 24, 208 34,146 14, 602 11, 658 13, 682 767 
1958 750,457 612, 267 3, 869 3, 083 25, 417 34, 840 16, 036 11,317 8,773 876 
õi 1959 802, 676 659, 126 4, 409 3,510 27, 224 35, 737 17, 584 11, 616 3,070 961 
io: 
Brecksville (TB) 1955 1,626,846 | 1,246,082 2, 324 5, 280 49, 248 144, 145 24, 366 720 36, 477 4, 246 
1956 1,616, 737 | 1, 266, 681 2, 306 5, 009 51, 468 112, 649 31, 982 28, 917 30, 058 3, 909 
1957 1,610,480 | 1,279,519 2, 158 4,970 53, 101 111, 800 , 366 26, 675 18, 924 3,707 
1958 1,755,307 | 1, 414. 424 3,020 5, 382 53, 920 113, 017 33, 553 22, 182 29, 841 3,777 
1959 1, 822, 114 | 1, 488, 667 2, 946 5, 855 53, 429 115, 775 32, 473 25, 131 2, 066 3, 682 
Chillicothe (NT) 5 1955 5, 924,831 | 4,528, 068 3,720 5, 108 106, 152 720, 310 1,443 115, 928 114, 335 4,267 
1956 6,211,049 | 4,853, 655 4, 596 4, 899 126, 698 666, 697 87, 014 125, 955 1,758 4, 992 
1957 6,225,013 | 4,894, 774 4,523 5, 167 136, 339 639, 726 124, 847 s 110, 669 5,501 
1958 6,799,557 | 5, 443, 319 5, 136 5,821 134, 395 660, 069 605, 97, 490 84, 218 6, 438 
1959 7,089, 113 | 5, 817, 733 5, 495 5, 107 137, 655 655, 568 123, 309 884 47, 541 6,837 
Cincinnati (G. M. & 897 1955 3, 381, 138 | 2,540,580 3, 127 15, 144 106, 636 247, 530 80, 783 33, 609 27, 941 G 
1956 4,142,190 | 3,236,113 5, 666 17, 603 112, 516 260, 765 81, 366 89, 867 73, 069 3 
1957 4,456,463 | 3,350, 301 6,525 17, 708 128, 214 281, 975 99, 563 96, 095 143, 683 3 
1958 4,918,100 | 3, 854, 477 6, 302 19, 031 132, 037 54l 115, 264 121, 580 67,356 4 
1 5,127,604 | 4,045, 916 7,000 081 132, 725 310, 200 124, 000 119, 480 38, 445 @ 
Cleveland (G.M. & S.) 1955 5, 573, 626 | 4, 815 29, 118 16, 904 176, 876 341, 381 149, 785 132, 168 132, 748 744 
1956 5,841,095 | 4,744,486 36, 295 22, 189 173.377 334, 919 121, 359 167, 249 104, 966 792 
1957 5, 736, 732 | 4,716, 127 32, 632 21, 750 177, 334, 123, 165 161, 988 72, 603 810 
1958 6, 227,770 | 5, 160, 695 30, 754 22, O41 183, 578 323, 288 125, 123 154, 881 94, 282 1,025 
1959 6, 472,042 | 5, 403, 331 32, 642 21, 200, 175 330, 702 127, 386 158, 368 48, 293 1, 082 
Dayton (G. M. & S. 1955 5,329,214 | 4, 125, 361 22, 328 16, 111 49, 859 356, 418 144, 131 113, 549 116, 304 @ 
1956, 5, 761,014 | 4, 459, 732 16, 338 18, 306 41, 887 347, 732 161, 982 129, 592 147, 173 6 
1957 6, 080, 686 | 4, 686, 244 12, 704 20, 773 38, 695 360, 681 166, 337 144, 617 157, 350 (G 
1958 6, 719, 442 | 5, 486, 063 10, 379 19, 693 509 351, 005 159, 128 150, 875 100, 883 8 
1959 6, 736, 150 | 5, 509, 835 11, 507 19, 568 68, 897 310, 726 147, 810 136, 373 68, 957 
Oklahoma: 
Muskogee (G.M. & S 1955 2, 138,357 | 1, 723, 573 27, 518 7,577 26, 577 108, 698 73, 991 49, 572 31, 501 455 
1956 2,246,807 | 1,831, 123 27, O91 7, 638 25, 834 113, 183 „ 553 48, 123 35, 165 450 
1957 2. 303,143 | 1,847, 367 24, 889 8, 100 27, 297 118, 303 67, 921 51, 755 70, 764 449 
1958 2,497,181 | 2,057,403 20, 677 8, 644 31, 868 116, 405 70, 902 256 49, 646 537 
1959 2, 592,722 | 2, 168, 032 24, 465 8, 586 33, 556 122, 017 72, 142 53, 054 18, 209 578 
Oklahoma City (G.M. & S.) 1955 2, 761,819 | 2, 188, 053 18, 843 13, 499 49, 400 155, 371 86, 889 61, 823 87, 394 735 
1956 3,150, 362 | 2,518, 321 25, 428 12, 491 51, 368 184, 237 99, 137 76, 957 72, 096 606 
1957 3. 199,876 | 2. 626, 812 24, 776 024 51, 650 184, 403 104, 157 73, 558 26, 499 557 
1958 3, 508, 882 | 2. 890. 107 18, 373 13, 123 54, 106 183. 111, 052 82, 420 42, 276 688 
1959 3, 764, 445 | 3, 139, 515 23, 151 13, 695 55, 410 185, 769 3, 550 79, 137 20, 270 688 
Oregon: P 
Portland G. NAS 1955 3. 845. 065 | 3, 043, 323 21, 324 14, 913 2) 197, 778 09 126, 887 ) 
1956 3,866, 885 | 3, 163, 509 24, 198 16, 640 21, 037 197, 103 88, 787 95, 7, 798 
1957 3, 903, 637 | 3.199, 777 23, 124 20, 859 20, 799 193, 746 95, 183 95, 173 059 si 
1958 4, 349, 604 | 3, 637, 455 31, 742 18, 874 21, 190 130 101, 38 96, 36, 200 & 
1959 4,533,171 | 3,830,325 32, 382 19, 115 300 967 107, 101, 199 1,862 ) 
Roseburg (N) 1955 1. 879, 003 | 1. 443, 565 912 6, 546 65, 000 213, 140 8,93 rA 33, 577 4, 463 
1956 2, 068, 546 | 1, 596, 724 1, 469 5, 995 66, 614 214, 194 23,719 18, 002 33, 986 5, 807 
1957 2. 180, 964 | 1, 680, 311 569 7,186 70, 997 211, 866 32, 545 21, 590 50, 611 8, 910 
1958 2, 392, 446 | 1, 866, 498 511 996 70, 200 216, 908 40, 431 Sth 53, 622 8 
1959 2. 454, 564 | 2. 001. 163 1,067 7.011 70, 930 204, 034 40, 413 21, 236 10, 047 2 
Pennsylvania: 
Altoona (G.M. & S.) 1955 1, 324,387 | 1. 042, 100 7, 503 5, 351 35, 794 75, 26, 716 22, 360 42,118 633 
1956 1, 386,759 1. 115,519 6, 482 5, 416 36, 728 73, 427 30, 883 26, 476 17, 500 723 
1957 1. 414. 748 | 1, 143, 167 6, 492 5, 854 39, 821 74, 430 31, 831 23, 763 24, 293 739 
1958 1, 548, 204 | 1, 283, 882 5,341 6, 312 42, 350 76, 408 929 24, 467 14, O11 912 
1959 1,615,788 | 1,372, 271 5, 881 6.244 43, 931 76, 179 36, 010 20, 737 5, 449 885 
Butler (TB) 2 1955 2, 609,366 | 2, 076, 034 4, 146 8. 564 , 348 234, 979 47, 686 30, 945 15, 904 4,747 
1956 2, 625,918 | 2, 147,420 3, 938 10, 155 75, 695 218, 897 50, 629 54, 108 30, „188 
1957 2. 647,082 | 2, 165,245 3, 000 10, 097 75, 999 224, 742 61, 104 51, 162 30, 048 4, 476 
1958 2,919,589 | 2, 445, 160 3, 697 10.211 80, 069 234, 62, 268 600 18, 163 4,919 
1959 3, 054,734 | 2,563, 940 3,414 0, 300 80, 911 225, 295 62, 441 54, 505 27, 841 4,847 
Coatesville (&) „ 5, 500. 404 4, 505, 339 2, 48: 10, 902 154, 293 662, 612 42, 235 31, 195 58, 638 2, 595 
1956, 5, 866,399 | 4, 663, 872 608 11, 421 129, 260 565, 799 71, 898 58, 152 142, 624 14, 773 
1957 5,894, 574 4,736, 321 9,356 12.814 142, 444 551, 344 114, 496 55, 573 114, 005 11, 181 
1958 6,096,849 | 4. 960, 309 1,422 13, 405 152, 476 531, 889 104, 241 935 53, 604 11, 534 
1959 6,259,914 | 5,260, a 2 5 * — 149, 141 rA ee 104, 77 15 1 = a 13, an 
Erle (G. M. & S. woo} 1955 214 | 1,005, 547 7 7 z 7 
: } 1956 1.218 50 1, 071, 511 4, 880 5, 849 49, 572 64, $13 25, 712 6, 854 5, 979 867 
1957 1. 309, 750 1, 096, 514 4, 696 5, 318 47, 924 66, 937 699 17, 258 3,065 1,029 
1958 1, 480,810 | 1, 230, 531 5, 086 5,084 52, 358 73, 905 33, 628 18, 815 14, 460 932 
1959 1,552, 121 | 1,310, 257 5,132 5, 294 51, 349 78, 007 35, 152 19, 113 6, 989 940 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Elements of cost 
Cost per 
Hospital Fiseal patient 
year Salaries of | Patient | Communi- Drugs and | Metical Asset discharged 
Total staff travel cations Utilities | Raw foods | medicines | and dental] acquisi- 
supplies tions 
Pennsylvania—Continued 
Tabanan . 1955 | $3,929,006 | $3, 182, 451 80, 785 $11, 184 $102, 264 $343, 350 $35, 594 $986 
1956 4, 148, 922 3, 438, 370 7, 981 11.147 103, 981 322, 201 32. 743 1,071 
1957 4, 225,058 | 3, 507, 985 7, 675 11.343 99, 720 320. 661 45, 824 1, 257 
1958 4,644,275 | 3,916, 594 7, 997 11,729 114, 211 335, 203 26, 970 1,874 
1959 4,896,628 | 4,127, 546 8, 734 11, 953 118, 736 339, 488 13, 778 1,835 
Philadelphia (G.M. & S.) 1955 3, 254,385 | 2, 546, O43 1, 089 13, 078 70, 338 188, 589 61, 061 67 
1956 3,484,608 | 2, 785, 385 2,425 14, 068 62, 233 185, 254 69, 185 695 
1957 3. 494, 848 | 2,811, 803 2.3 14, 526 77, 679 190, 051 20, 400 700 
1958 3, 833, 638 | 3,145, 154 3,086 16, 833 78,795 194, 114 10, 460 T86 
1959 4,065,551 | 3,340, 013 3.210 16, 034 84, 252 199, 899 11, 640 778 
Pittsburgh (NT) 1955 3,619, 398 | 2,832,045 4,035 11.174 96, 302 249, 662 177, 907 1.897 
i 1956 4,896,008 | 4,053,042 3,874 12, 966 99, 433 318, 846 113, 387 2, 347 
i 1957 4, 784, 353 | 4,002, 874 3, 920 14, 942 94. 440 342, 037 2,003 4.089 
Í 1958 5, 156,249 | 4,356, 222 3,019 15,761 103, 783 329, 782 43, 004 4, 605 
1959 5,446,318 | 4,657, 685 3, 668 16,000 116, 255 337, 820 16, 009 5, 228 
Pittsburgh (G.M. & S.)) 1955 6, 058, 777 | 4, 688, 566 32, 544 19, 842 59, 628 304, 222 198, 319 715 
i 1956 6, 623,331 | 5,273, 240 28, 729 23, 465 127, 895 373, 937 55, 608 591 
1957 6, 728, 634 5, 530, 727 30, 088 27, 069 147, 950 418, 473 109, 739 494 
1958 7,411,723 | 6,069, 677 20, 582 26, 286 139, 394 450, 172 104, 969 694 
1959 7, 784,043 | 6,337, 632 41, 120 26, 800 148, 653 472, 922 156, 659 88, 170 74 
Wilkes-Barre (G.M. & S.) 1955 2, 945, 646 | 2. 483, 480 6, 204 8, 835 83, 281 182, 257 36, 929 11,325 979 
1956 3, 157, 783 | 2. 668, 695 5, 205 9, 380 82, 651 186, 933 48, 356 12, 201 863 
1957 3, 180, 885 | 2,676, 839 4, 064 9. O44 77, 848 182, 544 52, 390 21, 020 981 
1958 3,487,073 | 2.973. 100 3, 599 10, 214 BA, 973 190.020 57, 868 17, 287 1,178 
1059 3,045,365 | 3, 116,725 4, 024 10, 564 84, 850 190, 226 66, 197 4,465 1,270 
Puerto Rico: San Juan (G.M. & S.) 1955 1,882,424 | 1, 579, 343 3.73404. 13.021 82.047 60, 229 23, 500 560 
1956 1, 954, 037 1, 579, 654 3, 889 |. 10, 273 77, 108 73, 089 26, ia 
1957 2, 014, 437 1, 604, OSL 6, 163 |_ 15, 036 81, 924 68, 559 46, 533 555 
1958 2,045,759 | 1, 601, 72 3. 926 17, 063 83, 339 67, 706 14, 582 181 
1959 2, 163, 382 1. 887. 277 1.302 „ 595 78, 256 58, 505 4,915 463 
Thode Island: Providence (G.M. & S.)] 1955 2. 558, 529 | 2, 063, 562 7, SAL 10, 275 27, 374 128, 125 53, 680 14,171 690 
1956 2. 534,085 | 2,051, 968 6,347 8, 762 26, 730 132, 784 62, 483 55, 575 6st 
1957 12, 538, 169 | 2, 064, 747 6,874 9,171 27, 451 132, 464 55, 881 41, 758 711 
1958 2,755,191 | 2, 268, 072 4, 168 9, 616 28, 249 132, 576 55, 124 26, 424 705 
1959 2,867,500 | 2,423, 499 4, 676 0,614 28, 667 132, 102 55, 347 6, 887 716 
South Carolina: Columbia (G.M. & S.)] 1955 3. 275,453 | 2,618, 002 37, 557 9, 430 25, 805 185, 247 89, 054 33, 168 689 
1956 3, 587,976 | 2,851, 084 41, 231 0, 875 27, 640 202, 917 89, 469 69, 550 593 
1957 3, 690, 737 | 2, 948, 278 42,121 10, 234 30, 267 212, 385 91. 783 80, 717 637 
1958 4,008,022 | 3, 280, 120 41, 798 11, 538 29, 67. 203, 046 . 853 46,140 620 
1959 4, 244,064 | 3,478, 612 45, 165 11, 904 31, 242 222, 500 93, 359 64, 308 617 
South Dakota: 
Fort Meade (N-) 1955 2, 466, 526 | 1,792, 330 2, 618 9, 399 71, 255 251, 200 45, 733 112, 839 5, 207 
1066 2, 500, O89 1, 941, 609 1, 351 10, 823 69, 442 227, 821 42, 069 49, 647 10, 848 
1957 2, 612, 123 1, 977, 609 1, 9, 63, 832 231, 908 33, 342 44,765 7,018 
1958 2. 738,357 | 2, 175, 563 1,7 10, 158 58, 630 234, 701 34, 168 57, 211 5 
1959 3, 129,374 | 2,453, 998 3,012 10, 530 76, 089 808 30, 928 1, 521 7,951 
Hot Springs (G.M. & 8.) 1955 1,412, 141 1, O84, 211 12, 032 8, 932 33, 804 108, 002 19, 251 29, 629 
1956, 1, 540, 989 | 1, 213, 881 12, 246 9, 431 35, 138 103, (43 22, 746 24. 860 
1957 1, 589, 099 1, 224, 028 999 8. 732 36, 029 898 20, 722 OA, 747 BSS 
1958 1, 710, 462 1, 328, 153 7,721 8, 788 41,755 107, 352 23, 024 76, 065 1,077 
1959 1, 798, 725 1, 432, 327 9, 208 8, 000 54, 115 106, 480 15, 619 18, 499 1,219 
Sioux Falls (G. M. & S) 1955 1,527, 288 | 1, 163, 625 12, 335 5, 000 36,314 78, 273 17, 405 48, 594 
1956 1, 594, 500 1, 244, 213 15, 269 5, S44 369 77, 898 17, 093 40, HS 605 
1957 1, 688, 230 1, 330, 457 15, 824 5, 905 32, 627 BS, 886 31, 148 47,975 60 
1958 1, 875, 263 1, 507, 980 13, 034 6, 132 36, 097 91, 369 27, 120 51, 481 799 
1959 1, 945, 274 1, 606, 443 13.715 6,612 38, 940 100, 102 27, 327 17, 392 805 
Memphis (G.M. & S. 1955 8, 088, 178 | 6, 499, 746 „ 027 25, 709 121,413 450, 398 149, 145 132, 164 600 
1956 8. 495,465 | 6,937, 655 92, 530 25, 044 122, 193 400, 984 206, 444 152, 664 723 
1957 8, 643,770 | 7, 019, 676 96, 509 26, 640 124, 859 426, 552 225, 368 155, 410 757 
1958 9, 521, 224 | 7,935, 431 76, 681 32, 164 135, 341 454, 040 218, 509 81, 634 903 
1959 10, 504, 178 957, 956 70, 093 32, 432 148, 193 486, 847 219, 909 42, 375 943 
Mountain Home (G.M. & 8.) 1955 2,735,126 | 2, 134, 101 21, 931 3, 838 44, 062 193, 890 72, 250 47, 026 664 
1956 2,912,710 | 2, 287, 388 21, 275 3, 007 55, 856 178, 557 59, 230 45, 915 696 
1957 3, 101, 701 2, 495, 464 22, 814 3, 265 29, 695 195, 455 78, 048 49, 257 687 
1958 3, 462, 205 | 2. 889. 24, 512 4, 048 36, 367 202, 058 78, 605 57, 039 A7 
1959 3, 603, 803 | 2. 999. 368 23, 723 3, 820 41, 053 240, H4 77, 673 15, 191 Sb 
Murfreesboro (MIP) 5 1955 3, 143,873 | 2, 621, 344 6, 541 7, 049 79, 701 337, 248 32, 822 40, 840 527 
1956 3,308,780 | 2,666,766 6, 237 7,172 59, 865 330, 714 38, 371 40, 518 140 
| 1957 3, 404, 961 2, 724, 075 10, 121 7,110 64. O51 321, 180 48, 055 55, 591 
1958 3, 963, 659 | 3, 160, 401 21, 205 9, 042 70, 846 381, 573 59, 100 42, 752 4,499 
1959 4, 058, 349 | 3,320, 698 25, 000 9,216 70, 959 383, 869 48,793 8, 504 4,280 
Nashville (G. M. & 8 1955 3, 731,735 | 3,001, 324 35,213 15,230 114. 583 202, 977 07, 334 37. 345 771 
1956 3, 878, 693 | 3, 126, 729 40, 412 16, 625 116, 632 190, 330 94, 683 52, 460 771 
1957 3, 855, 248 | 3, 115, 269 45, 779 16, 522 117, 077 187, 080 93, 798 55, 630 721 
1958 4, 201, 836 | 3, 419, 226 46, 490 19, 625 128, 746 194, 544 103, 614 34. 462 796 
|! 1959 4, 489, 297 | 3, 594, 207 47, O51 19, 789 127, 752 14, 540 120, 289 48, 305 S47 
xas: 
Amarillo (G.M. & 8. 1955 1,002, 926 794, 133 11, 029 4,523 18, 056 50, 691 14, 113 17, 452 436 
1956 1, 057, 131 $22, 485 11, 442 4,399 17, 226 53, 840 18, 752 „ 600 i 
1057 1, 078, 567 833, 151 11, 465 5,016 18, 061 54. 863 15, 824 28, 987 522 
1958 1, 202, 838 921, 300 11, 415 5, 234 17, 396 56, 572 17, 306 23, 121 585 
0 1959 1, 247, 647 1,012, 904 13, 400 5, 320 17, 450 56, 385 16, 894 6, 363 503 
Big Springs (G.M. & 8.) 1955 1,172, 720 888, 411 18, 616 7, 374 39, 000 68, 535 19, 279 8. 207 506 
1956 1, 408, 646 | 1,073, 334 21, 009 7. 42, 370 93, 636 24, 656 13, 474 449 
1957 1, 452,855 | 1, 103, 879 20, 242 7,941 41, 662 90, 915 26, 553 28, 645 476 
1958 1,633,410 | 1, 271, 987 21, 234 6, 980 42, 978 97, 409 29, 259 27, 270 534 
| 1959 1,733,734 | 1,386, 787 19, 828 7,905 45, 426 97, 027 28, 164 18, 007 565 
Bonham (G. M. & 8.) 1955 374, 430 324. 155 594 799 8.6255 18, 228 2.334 936 684 
1956 461, 275 309, 072 624 2, 632 7,976 18, 047 5, 841 1,477 693 
1 1957 444, 386, 875, 272 463 2, 306 8, 036 18, 116 6, 338 5, 023 568 
i 1958 476, 716 398, 540 656 2. 798 8, 083 18, 012 6, 696 6, 625 705 
1959 514, 526 435, 581 1,174 3, 107 8, 560 19, 312 6,029 4.017 74 
Dallas (G. M. & 8.) 1955 2. 557, 218 1. 951, 421 11.224 11, 910 42, 304 128, 789 135, 283 11, 393 723 
j 1956 3, 042, 324 | 2, 393, 653 34, 599 17,797 48, 882 139, 209 145, 406 50, 610 618 
1957 3, 143, 666 | 2, 539, 085 41, 831 18, 262 51, 160 149, 699 130, 706 17,516 562 
1958 3, 530,876 | 2,862, 201 22, 985 18, 510 52, 447 150, 463 112, 881 25, 321 707 
1959 4,746,157 | 3,833, 113 34, 022 20, 856 78, 590 227, 086 181, 302 24, 300 T31 
Houston (G.M, & 8. 1955 7,121,305 | 6, 548, 479 77,156 33, 483 120, 754 476, 087 241, 563 137, 332 769 
1956 7, 662, 163 | 6, 053, 246 75, 239 35,151 129, 176 463, 400 252, 804 49, 410 773 
1957 7, 802, 352 | 6, 165, 507 63, 428 34, 861 152, 998 445, 683 311, 460 69, 201 730 
1958 9, 052,328 | 7, 266, 363 59, 497 38, 237 167, 705 470, 448 318, 013 98, 151 916 
1959 9, 741,411 | 7,854, 279 66, 000 38, 621 190, 000 531, 230 328, 056 34, 491 860 
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Elements of cost 
Hospital Fiscal 
year Salaries of | Patient | Communi- Drugs and 
Total staff travel cations Utilities | Raw foods | medicines 
‘Texas—Continued 
Kerrville (TB) 1955 | $2,241,363 | $1, 793, 491 $7, 595 $44, 401 00 
1950 2,315,090 | 1, 880, 588 10, 680 6, 673 46, 440 $46, 199 
1957 2, 276,403 | 1,882,715 477 48,174 51, 990 
1958 2,543,013 | 2, 125, 642 10, 326 6, 793 51, 821 61, 536 
1959 2,646,948 | 2, 226, 479 10, 529 „ 780 49, 008 61, 326 
Marlin (G.M. & 8.) 1955 1, 009, 682 827, 093 5, 818 27, 708 20, 555 
1956 1, 209, 594 990, 333 5,475 6, 140 28, 221 30, 471 
1957 1,317,172 | 1,079,502 6, 486 6, 500 30, 657 32, 937 
1958 1, 548, 594 | 1, 291, 506 10, 037 6, 671 31, 837 44, 048 
1959 1,629, 464 | 1,382, 025 11, 037 6, 629 31, 444 39, 004 
McKinney (G.M, & S.) 1955 3, 734,512 | 2, 972, 457 45, 725 14, 558 92, 460 135, 892 
1956 3, 557,069 | 2, 704, 917 36, 903 15, 561 93, 955 123, 113 
1957 3,224,742 | 2,546,771 36, 919 15, 882 106, 221 120, 
1958 3,456,417 | 2, 739, 457 27, 368 15, 846 117, 158 128, 362 
1959 2, 449, 138 1, 976, 885 14, 459 14, 696 115, 79, 457 
Temple (G.M. & 8.) 1956 4, 260, 464 | 3, 343, 754 25, 070 13, 406 80, 113 93, 157 
1957 4,347,478 | 3, 409, 364 26, 629 14, 642 1. 91, 644 
1958 4,699,191 | 3, 783, 851 19, 374 16, 083 y 109, 993 
1959 4,901,823 | 4, 028, 624 20, 900 14, 846 824 108, 388 
Waere, seen 1955 5, 784, 572 | 4, 680, 482 24, 896 14, 062 73, O54 81, 302 
1956 6, 153, 061 4, 942, 681 28, 508 15, 389 75, 104, 410 
1957 6, 245,340 | 4, 981, 042 31, 192 17, 167 77, 879 111, 910 
1958 6, 876, 406 | 5, 570, 307 34, 416 18, 314 83, 828 124, 577 
1959 7,106,710 | 5, 948, 670 30, 435 16, 724 81, 977 129, 364 
Utah: Salt Lake City (G.M. & S.) . 1956 5, 093, 438 | 4, 268, 608 15, 372 22, 021 69, 605 88, 675 
1957 5,091,518 | 4, 288, 077 12, 564 21, 085 71, 402 226 
1958 5, 349, 864 | 4, 419, 656 11, 433 22. 974 77, 838 135, 333 
1959 5, 601,341 | 4, 612, 407 14, 263 23, 800 74, 465 136, 226 
Vermont: White River Junction 
RE ee 1955 1, 542, 518 | 1, 119, 099 15, 467 4, 760 32, 681 87, 129 
1956 1,613,819 | 1, 187,375 14, 314 5, 200 37, 832 , 926 
1957 1,577,140 | 1,122, 032 15, 144 5, 404 38, 561 43, 506 
1958 1, 728, 889 1,281, 102 , 602 8, 039 34, 005 34, 865 
Wika luk 1959 1,818,491 | 1,386, 542 13, 534 8, 245 32, 432 36, 773 
ireinia: 
Kocoughtan (G. M. & 8.) 1955 3, 176, 117] 2. 487, 158 4, 444 10, 228 56, 323 81, 546 
1956 3,296, 142 | 2,411, 467 7, 615 11, 218 74. 450 93, 711 
1957 3, 302, 543 | 2, 464, 749 5, 776 11,751 70, 681 106, 077 
1958 3. 554, 693 | 2, 939, 799 3, 956 12, 935 80, 783 122, 503 
1959 3, 756, 163 | 3, 132, 372 3, 839 11,875 67, 588 117, 055 
Richmond (G.M. & S. 1955 6, 979, 050 5, 619, 080 58, 882 18,695 155,758 237, 153 
1956 7, 257, 369 | 5, 897, 651 48, 159 166, 276 254, 
1957 7, 229, 783 | 5, 863. 433 44, 516 20, 852 186, 578 245, 415 
1958 7, $13,140 | 6, 366, 391 44, 330 21, 731 183, 748 270, 499 
1959 8, 165, 591 6, 744, 899 48, 180 7 190, 674 271, 637 
Roanoke (NF). 1955 6, 060, 201 | 4, 906, 209 12, 787 16, 361 101, 414 51, 553 
1956 6. 385, 368 | 5,211,010 10, 661 15, 637 113, 26, 036 
1957 6, 515, 340 5, 163, 603 15, 200 16, 187 126, 489 140, 917 
1958 7,066,801 | 5. 720, 779 11, 892 15, 650 140, 149 146, 70 
1959 7, 258, 289 | 5, 985, 301 12, 245 15, 155 127, 939 128, 4 
Washington: 
American Lake (NT) 4 1955 3,108,763 | 2,335,727 1, 836 12, 475 93, 975 28, 
1956 3,213, 551 | 2, 507, 582 2,073 10, 237 61, 451 39,112 
1957 3, 403. 171] 2, 642, 907 1. 180 9, 77. 32, 283 
1958 3,683,771 | 2,924,123 2, 246 9, 818 79, 294 48, 907 
1959 3, 741, 609 | 3, 101, 267 2, 784 10,011 82, 785 48, 880 
Seattle (G. M. & S.) we pe 1955 2,347,188 | 1,886, 621 16, 809 8 45, 438 62. 855 
1956 2,493,299 | 2,047, 857 15, 907 14, 632 39, 537 61, 686 
1957 2,507, 505 | 2,024, 922 15, 569 14, 627 45,614 66, 073 
1958 2, 740, 370 | 2, 264, 980 14, 495 14, 706 48, 64, 994 
1959 2,912,101 | 2, 442, 647 15, 050 14, 558 46, 980 70, 000 
Spokane (G.M, & 8. 1955 1,056, 208 $35, 070 6, 042 330 38, 469 34, 189 
1956 1,357,000 | 1,074, 954 7, 068 7, 913 37, 678 45, 068 
1957 1, 393, 646 | 1,116,059 6, 609 7, 363 48, 317 41, 428 
1058 1. 537, 922 1, 241, 950 7, 180 7, 324 48, 600 40, 000 
1959 1, 628, 880 | 1,350, 352 6, 700 7,175 48, 200 
Vancouver (G. M. & 8... 2005 -er aer e 
1950 3, 070, 378 | 2, 347, 206 14, 700 10, 500 20, 600 
1987 3, 174,384 | 2, 190, 243 12, 300 8, 100 23, 800 
1958 8, 671,180 | 3,055, 881 14, 600 11, 400 18, 100 
1959 3,771,538 | 3, 236, 649 14, 000 1, 24, 
Walla Walla (TB)“. 1956 2, 286,749 | 1, 833, 409 12, 599 9, 433 11, 649 
1957 2, 283,252 | 1,818, 000 11, 500 9, 493 11, 471 
1958 2,522,050 | 2,043, 390 11, 234 10, 535 11, 253 
1959 2, 654,793 | 2, 181, 547 12, 302 9, 760 12, 161 51, 049 
West Virginia: 
Beckley (G.M. & S.) - 1955 1, 068, 814 871, 566 7,124 5, 891 33, 063 17, 601 
1956 1, 152, 623 943, 500 8, 772 6, 476 34, 863 18, 090 
1957 1, 159, 289 953, 498 8, 883 7, 33, 589 27,422 
1958 1,327,949 | 1, 087, 838 6, 786 7,479 39, 733 32, 696 
1959 1, 409, 200 | 1, 170, 934 7,415 8, 070 40, 506 32, 715 
Clarksburg (G.M, & S.) 1955 1, 158, 771 958, 883 5, 740 7, 858 33, 833 35, 607 
1956 1, 287,770 | 1,065, 505 7, 531 8, 047 32, 134 39, 419 
1957 1, 276,195 | 1,074, 053 6, 880 8, 137 35, 917 37, 613 
1958 1, 408, 902 | 1,177, 243 6, 800 8, 868 39, 725 31, 926 
1959 1, 493, 625 | 1, 258, 533 7, 187 9, 037 39, 717 37, 085 
Huntington (G. M. & S.) 1955 1, 373, 414 | 1, 048, 850 18, 827 7, 473 29, 043 28, 736 
1956 1, 400, 276 | 1, 112,325 19, 821 6, 736 27, 195 31, 526 
1957 1, 398,174 | 1, 138, 931 19, 235 7, 604 29, 688 40, 273 
1958 1, 507,285 | 1, 243, 419 19, 214 9,173 32, 102 49, 871 
1959 1, 572, 757 | 1, 309, 723 18, 513 7,377 34, 276 53, 257 
Martinsburg (G.M. & 8.) 1955 4,426, 862 | 3, 460, 968 16,411 10, 442 87, 488 87, 302 
1956 4,773,410 | 3,773,799 8, 736 13, 404 93, 699 87, 138 
1957 4, 789, 284 | 3,848, 305 20, 156 15, 504 106, 176 98, 024 
1958 258 612 4, 298, 566 19, 665 16, 107 112, 447 112, 417 
1959 353,059 | 4, 409, 222 20, 787 16, 874 118, 285 102, 708 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Oost per 
patient 
Asset discharged 
acquisi- 
tions 
$52, 629 $1, 606 
„541 1, 753 
12, 562 1, 602 
16, 191 1, 678 
„270 1.644 
, 059 741 
10, 990 895 
19, 520 759 
35, 209 744 
7, 880 741 
22, 832 747 
53, 183 761 
27, 970 774 
36, 578 985 
6, 752 902 
120, 575 605 
106, 7 771 
72, 411 874 
35,714 906 
21,811 3, 674 
56, 146 3, 816 
75, 924 2, 789 
142, 498 3, 208 
11, 500 2, 214 
49, 883 1, 242 
34, 961 1, 229 
53, 298 1, G41 
34, 823 1,889 
7. 898 644 
16, 420 560 
32, 682 536 
13, 186 870 
4, 728 814 
113, 232 1, 280 
111, 225 1,314 
55, 924 1,313 
39, 046 h 
33, 412 1, 590 
189, 581 890 
128, 566 982 
61, O41 871 
79,819 991 
39, 580 1, 009 
76, 965 3.023 
64, 530 3, 560 
178, 904 3, 404 
126, 725 3, 468 
73, 968 8, 906 
112, 575 8,007 
46,1 7, 558 
81, 098 8, 265 
57, 710 9, 639 
„475 9, 576 
18, 270 730 
11, 622 740 
507 689 
11,630 759 
10, 438 815 
5, 111 7i 
12, 243 755 
17, 458 745 
569 775 
7,017 787 
745 
760 
864 
895 
1, 008 
1, 052 
44, 689 1, 881 
, 095 2, 323 
18, 346 2, 465 
5, 992 370 
12, 703 460 
5, 355 622 
17, 365 712 
7, 20 753 
7, 909 612 
5, 610 611 
5, 527 660 
9, 421 741 
22, 896 
61, 230 690 
59, 896 
20, 050 701 
16, 072 922 
111,080 005 
„ 
91, 890 871 
48, 926 1,037 
17, 734 1, 235 
53, 801 1,215 
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Net cost of operation of VA hospitals, fiscal years 1955-69—Continued 
Elements of cost 
Cost per 
Hospital Fiscal patient 
year Salaries of | Patient | Communi- Medical discharged 
Total staff travel cations Utilities | Raw foods | medicines | and dental 
supplies 
Wisconsin: 
Madison (TB) mes 1955 | $2,634,609 | $2,026, 324 $7, 234 $11,092 $57,874 | $193, 148 $62, 219 $48, 886 $70, 986 $4, 081 
1956 | 2,650,349 | 2, 109, 526 9, 322 10, 756 44, 356 154, 903 59, 523 44, 088 49, 107 4,101 
1957 | 2,666,419 | 2, 102 206 9, 214 , 946 46, 372 171, 590 64, 943 53, 908 38, 471 2,112 
1958 | 3,029,396 | 2,387,802 8, 247 10,050 46, 734 181, 526 70, 394 60, 302 43, 758 2,015 
1959 | 3,215,827 | 2,663, 900 9, 541 11,051 45, 718 179, 397 65, 703 53, 514 13, 960 2,099 
Tomah N) orense 1955 | 3,112,999 | 2,388,128 2, 585 7, 163 27,727 390, 477 27, 228 12.641 30.708 2.542 
1956 | 3,272,475 | 2 569, 755 4, 420 7,027 28° 619 357, 154 30, 831 16, 636 38, 953 2.700 
1957 | 3,481,354 | 2,700, 875 3, 422 7,514 29, 753 359, 449 40, 784 18, 726 93, 393 3, 223 
1958 | 3,771,036 | 3,055,781 4.151 7.712 30, 932 367, 957 47,461 19, 274 28, 304 5, 026 
1959 | 3,966,240 | 3,236,559 3, 712 802 33, 850 366, 211 50, 247 22.140 8,032 5, 989 
Wood (G.M, & 8 1955 | 7,888,610 | 5, 461, 937 40, 637 19, 273 146, 117 493. 987 162, 809 24, 159 68, 316 915 
1956 | 7,574,170 | 5, 998, 416 41, 497 , 336 156, 713 471, 971 174, 063 180, 822 104, 508 1,029 
1957 | 7,605,584 | 5,980, 675 40, 089 894 181,739 | 448. 220 173, 308 186, 105 121, 581 1.071 
1958 | 8,223,646 | 6, 627, 707 32, 917 31, 646 204, 686 459,726 | 246, 995 193, 335 62, 816 1, 202 
* 1959 | 8. 640, 380 6, 960, 430 40, 246 28,476 | 214, 049 440,116 | 238,530 | 22.222 85, 229 1. 189 
ai 1955 | 1,013,902| 773432 21,068 „s| 20,557] 55,315] 1% 1.784 5,062 237 
1956 | 1,085, 726 847, 874 20, 705 5, 198 22, 487 50, 097 21.277 19, 760 39, 822 255 
1957 | 1,071,674 142 19, 036 4.217 21, 581 50, 480 10, 904 12) 653 26, 275 249 
1958 | 1, 168,858 939, 712 19, 370 4,019 17, 720 51, 201 15, 944 12, 067 15, 815 276 
1959 | 1,233,701 | 1,010, 624 20, 054 4, 549 21, 786 50, 663 17, 563 16, 250 15, 944 206 
Sheridan (N ) 1955 | 2,275,913 | 1,815, 2, 599 8, 356 32,056 | 228.028 11, 984 11, 789 56, 867 8, 073 
1956 | 2,417,690 | 1,942,990 2, 561 $, 509 33, 644 211, O11 16, 257 23, 713 38, 318 10, 090 
1957 | 2,436,959 | 1, 968, 782 2) 649 8, 569 32, 972 211; 619 23, 883 702 45, 746 10, 614 
1958 | 2,643,319 | 2,190,611 2.251 8, 223 32, 519 218, 616 24, 904 19, 806 30, 409 13, 972 
1959 | 2,760,226 | 2, 341, 489 2, 338 7, 828 28, 828 219, 255 22; 448 16, 236 20, 686 10, 565 
1 Combined with medical and dental supplies, 41955 figures not available. 
2 Not available. é Comb; with drugs. 
— Apr. 11, 1958. Source: Teague committee report. 
Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the Summary oj deferred maintenance and Million 
gentleman yield? repair in VA F Reduction, net — 835. 279, 000 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the Million Increase to $6,0000,000 for de- 
gentleman pin Illinois yi Included in fiscal year 1959 budget for ferred maintenance and re- 
` deferred maintenance and repair pair, per report 2 2, 912, 000 
Mr. 3 As I . me itenig TE RAG LE E $3.1 
figure the gentleman su n Carryover of deferred mainte- Reductions to be applied 
amendment, it is approximately $15 nance items to fiscal year to other costs 12, 191, 000 
million more than the amount in the bill. es a, a oS Ue a 8.4 
Is that correct? Total personal services in 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. About $14 Included in fiscal year 1960 budget for budget 634, 214, 000 
million. deferred maintenance and repair Less reduction proposed 12, 191, 000 
Mr. YATES. The figure I thought the ems ————u—— ra fe Fae 
Clerk read was $792,775,000. If my Deferred maintenance and re- Latest “average salary” pat , 
mathematics is right, the result is over pair items to be carried over field report ER 5, 258 
$15 million. to fiscal year 1961 from fiscal 
Mr. elie on. Texas. The exact year 1959——- - 5.3 Based on current experlence 
figure r „000. will permit employment in- 
Mr. YATES. What was the figure that Deferred malnienanoe and repair and cluding consultants Of. 118, 300 
was in the gentleman’s amendment?  *;cumulated each year over an April 30 preliminary report of 
above appropriations for current and on duty employment. 118, 546 
Was it $792,779,000? deferred maintenance and repair... 34 7 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. $792,079,000. Predicted deferred maintenance and Po 
Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. repair items at end of fiscal year perro 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There is an 100. if appropriation for fiscal year — ee aeabune 
; : 1960 for deferred maintenance and il, average employ- 
item in this amendment that increases it repair fund is not increased 8-9 ment t 246 
over the budget slightly. Our committee — 
in addition obtained a report from each The effect of the proposed reduction Increase in patient load: 
VA hospital and had a hearing on de- in the inpatient care is indicated by 1960 bill specifles 140, 846 
ferred maintenance. We have a $2.8 bil- the table which I shall read: 1959 fiscal year plan 140, 493 
lion hospital plant across the country Average employment including 
which we are just letting fall to pieces consultants 122, 612 yy Pree Ribas oo 
without providing the essential upkeep. |, asi ets be e Gio e 268 
Another member of the committee will Civil Service contribution 34, 638, 000 Two hundred. snd ety Ave eee 


speak to that in a few minutes. All ex- 
cept a couple of million dollars of this 
pertains to the hospital care program. 
the Subcommittee on Hospitals found the 


Federal insurance contribu- 
tion account 
Employee insurance 


needed for additional patient load. 

Two hundred and forty-six employees 
needed to maintain present on duty em- 
ployment. 


À Five hundred and eleven employees at 
nance to be as indicated in the table . and elated costs.---- 634,214,000 $5258 average salary wil regulre $2007 000 
which follows: Average salary per budget 5,173 tions: p pa 
Summary of deferred maintenance and Additional staffing is needed to give ade- 
repair in VA hospitals Bi orc 2 i eas. 786,779,000 uate medical care—1960 patient loan in VA 
Million Yt... ac Ll ee : f hospitals 111.296. 

VA consolidated list of deferred main- Personal services and related Employee-patient ratios of 1.048 necessary 
tenance and repair compiled for S 634,214,000 for proper hospital care applied to 1960 pa- 
fiscal year 1959 budget $15 Moe 152, 565, 000 tient load (actual ratio is 1.035) will require 

116,638 employees; 1960 member load of 

List reduced by VA Central Office by House committee bill as re- 16,750 at necessary employee member ratio 
reclassification and elimination of a EE OOO ee 777,500,000 Of -237 (actual ratio in 1959 is .233) will re- 
RA E EEAS Sins ed ees co 11.5 quire 3,970 employees. ` 


1959 


Total employees needed to 


care for patients 120, 608 


Cost for 120,608 at $5,258 aver- 
age sala 
Amount provided by House bill. 


heed Siete tap is wipes ed $634, 157, 000 
622, 023, 000 


Increase needed to main- 
tain proper care 12, 134, 000 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Porter] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment which has 
been offered by my colleague, the respect- 
ed chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, the gentleman from Texas, 
OLIN TEAGUE. In my opinion this amount 
added to the budget and specifically ear- 
marked for deferred maintenance at VA 
installations would be well used. For 
example in the city of Roseburg, in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Ore- 
gon, there is pressing need for a thera- 
peutic exercise clinic building and con- 
necting corridors from buildings 1 and 2. 

Therapy to be effective is best per- 
formed under conditions where crowding 
is kept at a minimum. Patients deserve 
improvements which will keep them 
more comfortable. 

The patients at the Roseburg Veterans’ 
Administrative hospital, some 400 of 
them, are required to travel quite a dis- 
tance from building 2 to the main dining 
room 3 times each day for their 
meals. It rains a great deal in my dis- 
trict. Too often these men must stand 
in the rain for many minutes as they go 
to the cafeteria for their meals. They 
catch colds. They are discomfited. 
There is no excuse for this sort of treat- 
ment. It can be corrected with a modest 
expenditure. 

When I have discussed these hospital 
needs with the Veterans’ Administration, 
I am told that the VA is aware of them 
but unable to budget for them. I þe- 
lieve this amendment would correct a 
deficient area. I am sure it would be 
helpful and would improve the care fa- 
cilities for veterans throughout our 
country. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on these two paragraphs 
close in 10 minutes, the last 5 minutes to 
be reserved for the committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the chairman of this subcommittee 
should accept this amendment because a 
little while ago he said the amendment 
that was previously adopted did not per- 
tain to veterans’ care or medical care. 
I want to tell him now that this is some- 
thing directly affecting the welfare of 
veterans of this country. As I said pre- 
viously in my remarks here on the floor, 
Mr. Chairman, it just seems to me a 
foolhardy thing to do to take an installa- 
tion in which the taxpayers of America 
have invested over $2.5 billions and not 
make these necessary repairs, which 
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under the program that we have been 
using, especially for the last few years, 
continues to go backward in the upkeep 
of these hospitals. I think that if you 
had a building of your own and it needed 
a roof that you would put the roof on 
the building. That is exactly what we 
are trying to do here. I hope the amend- 
ment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O'Hara). 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, all of us believe in economy, but 
when we seek to advance the cause of 
false economy by putting the dagger in 
the back of the veteran, I think we are 
departing from every American tradition. 
Since I have been in the Congress, I have 
always voted for the veteran and as long 
as I am here I will vote for the veteran. 
To me this is merely a matter of doing 
the decent thing for the veteran. I shall 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
distinguished chairman of the Veterans’ 
Committee, Mr. TEAGUE, and supported 
by the beloved ranking minority member 
of that committee, Mrs. ROGERS. 

There are no Members of the House 
whom I hold in higher regard and warm- 
er esteem than the great chairman and 
his colleagues on this subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee. I know 
they have worked hard and conscien- 
tiously on this bill, and while I cannot 
agree with them in the items affecting 
veterans, I do want to commend them on 
their work generally. I am especially 
pleased with the understanding they 
have shown of the vital importance of 
the National Science Foundation and the 
recognition of the tremendously valuable 
achievements of the Foundation they 
have given by boosting its appropriation 
$10 million above that of 1959. 

If the committee now would reconsider 
and accept the amendments of the gen- 
tleman from Texas, its score would be 
near perfect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset let me commend each mem- 
ber of this distinguished committee and 
its able and gracious and distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. THomas] for the able job that they 
have done on the entire bill, and particu- 
larly so far as the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is concerned. I note in the commit- 
tee report on page 12 that they have rec- 
ognized the fact, and they put it in the 
report, and say that it has come to the 
committee’s attention that there is need 
for more funds to eliminate the backlog 
of maintenance and repair items in the 
hospitals. 

In doing that, they increased this item 
over the amount requested. What we 
are asking by this amendment is to set up 
an orderly 3-year plan to bring our Vet- 
erans’ Administration maintenance pro- 
gram up to a current level. In effect, the 
amendment concerning maintenance 
will add only $2.4 million to the com- 
mittee bill. 

When you vote for this amendment, 
you will be setting up an orderly process 
of maintenance and operation in our 
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Veterans’ Administration hospital pro- 
gram. In addition, you will be saving 
the Government money in the long run 
because repairing a facility when it is 
needed is economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GUBSER]. 

Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, the au- 
thor of this amendment, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tzadun! is, in my opin- 
ion, one of the outstanding authorities on 
veterans’ affairs in the Nation. He pos- 
sesses a distinguished service record and 
is chairman of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs as we all know. 

It almost seems superfluous for me to 
add to the remarks that he has made. 
However, I can from personal observa- 
tion attest to the condition of one of the 
hospitals which will be benefited by re- 
pair which will be made as a result of his 
amendment, and that is the neuropsychi- 
atric hospital at Palo Alto. It isa World 
War I barrack, a firetrap, crowded to the 
rafters with neuropsychiatric veteran pa- 
tients. I would like to say that this hos- 
pital is, in my opinion, a disgrace to the 
Government of the United States and it 
should be repaired. The outstanding 
and dedicated administration of Dr. 
Prusmack at this hospital is deserving of 
better facilities in which to work. Ihope 
this amendment will be favorably con- 
sidered, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I real- 
ize the temper of the House on these 
matters, but I think just a little factual 
information is not going to do us too 
much harm. I will repeat that we are 
all for the veterans and we are all in the 
same boat. This day-to-day mainte- 
nance is a matter that ought to be at- 
tended to. Let us deal here with main- 
tenance and then we will talk about hos- 
pital care later. Of course, maintenance 
should be done and it is false economy 
not to be done. As a matter of fact, any 
hospital manager who lets his hospital 
get in a sloppy condition so far as day- 
to-day maintenance is concerned ought 
to be removed and replaced. There is no 
justification for it. The budget carried 
an item for $3,100,000 for day-to-day 
maintenance. Do not confuse that with 
a big operation in maintenance such as 
where you are going to tear down a wing 
of the hospital or you are going to put in 
a new boiler or a big cooking utensil in 
the kitchen costing mayhe $15,000. 

This is day-to-day ordinary mainte- 
nance and repair. We increased from 
$3,100,000 to $6 million. The Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee wrote a letter and 
asked us to do it, and we did it. So that 
certainly ought to take care of that. But 
now let us look at the amendment, let 
us see what the amendment does. 

The first amendment here on page 27 
deals with an appropriation of $777,500,- 
000, three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
We have cut it $9 million, about 1 per- 
cent. That is an increase of $9 over 
what they have for this year. 

You have 121,000 employees in this 
organization. Any day of the week you 
are going to find a vacancy of 1,000 or 
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1,200 employees just because you cannot 
fill all the positions. Who am I to say 
that they cannot absorb that $9 million? 
Who are you? 

There has not been a single new hos- 
pital built in a year, a year and a half, 
or 2 years, there has not been a single 
new bed added in a new hospital. They 
still have 141,000 beds. There is no sal- 
ary increase here; that has already been 
taken care of, and yet all we cut was $9 
million, and the amendment restores 
the $9 million plus 5 million more. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall be glad to yield 
to my friend from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. When it comes to these 
cuts and a reduction in personnel is 
forced it always happens to be the little 
three, four, five, and six categories that 
are cut; it never happens to be the higher 
ones. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think there is 
any reduction of personnel here. If I 
thought this was going to close one bed 
or cut off one service I would not do it. 
We gave $9 million over this year and cut 
out about 1 percent of the $786 million 
request. Now, this is not as if you had 
brought in four or five hundred new 
employees. That would be something 
else. 

Mr. BAILEY. But this involves 570 
employees, does it not, approximately? 

Mr. THOMAS There are something 
like 1,350 unfilled jobs over there now, 
and that is normal, out of 121,000 em- 
ployees, do you mean to tell me they 
cannot absorb this? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I hope the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee will tell the House about the 4,000 
phantom beds to show how difficult it is 
to appropriate with any degree of 
particularity. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, 4,165 phantom 
beds beds that do not exist. 

And then we come to a cut of $800,000 
out of an item of $83 million. Not one 
employee was cut. And do you know 
what that cut of $800,000 was? It was 
for increased medical fees. The doctors 
out of that $83 million were getting $9.8 
million for medical fees and they went 
up $800,000. We denied the increase. 
We did not cut a single employee or 
benefits to a single patient. 

Five million dollars is in here for vet- 
erans’ travel. We did not take a penny 
out of the item for veterans’ travel. 

Can we not make these little minor 
reductions of 1 percent? Can we not 
think of the taxpayer a little bit there? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 
to congratulate the gentleman on hav- 
ing such an agreeable job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired; all 
time on these amendments has expired. 
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The question is on the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Thomas), there 
were—ayes 73, noes 40. 

So the amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 

For the payment of compensation, pen- 
sions, gratuities, and allowances (including 
burial awards authorized by section 902 of 
title 33. United States Code, and subsistence 
and allowances for vocational rehabilita- 
tion), authorized under any Act of Con- 
gress, or regulation of the President based 
thereon, including emergency officers’ retire- 
ment pay and annuities, the administration 
of which is now or may hereafter be placed 
in the Veterans’ Administration, and for 
the payment of adjusted-service credits as 
provided in sections 401 and 601 of the Act 
of May 19, 1924, as amended, $3,300,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is about all a man’s 
political life is worth to vote against the 
veterans or anything that may be pro- 
posed in their behalf. It is also extremely 
difficult to vote against the committee 
and the chairman of the committee 
when they have such a disagreeable job, 
a job where they are permitted to limit 
the amount of other people’s money to 
be voted away. 

What I am now about to say, how- 
ever, has nothing to do with the amend- 
ments heretofore offered on behalf of 
veterans. My purpose is to call atten- 
tion to some remarks made on the floor 
not long ago when attention was called 
to the classes in hunting and fishing 
which it was said were being held in at 
least one Michigan university. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—INSTRUCTION THAT 
IS NECESSARY CR JUST INTERESTING OR PER- 
HAPS DESIRABLE 


Attention was called by me—see 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 30, 1959, 
page 7241—to a report that, in Michi- 
gan, two State universities had courses 
on hunting and fishing. 

Thereafter, on May 4, Robert B. 
Weaver of the law firm of Weaver & 
Weaver, Leipsic, Ohio, wrote me as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. HorrmMan: If your remarks were ac- 
curately reported it would seem that you 
owe an apology to the University of Michi- 
gan, its students and alumni. Our local 
papers carried an account of a speech that 
you made in which you stated that both the 
University of Michigan and Michigan State 
University offered courses in fishing and 
hunting. I cannot speak for the curriculum 
offered at East Lansing; however, I can as- 
sure you that there is no course of study 
nor even a solitary credit course offered at 
Michigan which would be correctly cata- 
loged as “hunting and fishing”. We mem- 
bers of the “Michigan family” take pride in 
our academic standing and jealously cherish 
the fact that we have not placed education 
on the country club level. Again I say the 
big “if’—if you were reported correctly you 
have made a serious and reckless accusation 
with no basis in fact. The University of 
Michigan is presently fighting to maintain 
its high position among the colleges and 
universities of the United -States even in 
face of the threatened bankruptcy of the 
State of Michigan. Your malicious state- 
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Heg will, of course, hurt them in that 
t. 

I would be interested in knowing to what 
college, if any, we owe our thanks for your 
learned stature? There certainly must be 
some taint of prejudice in your remarks for 
there is no other satisfactory explanation as 
to why you would make them. 

Since I am not one of your constituents 
my displeasure can be manifested only in 
writing; however, write I will. Check the 
next monthly edition of the Michigan 
Alumnus when I will exercise my franchise 
in an entirely different but most effective 
way. 


My attention was called to the report 
by a news article—and usually there is 
a background of truth in them. That 
article read: 


[From the St. Joseph (Mich.) Herald-Press, 
Mar. 10, 1959] 
HUNTING AND FISHING ON CURRICULUM 
(By Tom Shawver) 

East LANSING.—"Go to college and learn 
to hunt and fish.” 

There's no such slogan in brochures de- 
scribing the advantages of life at Michigan 
State University. Both hunting and fly and 
bait casting courses are available neverthe- 
less to men and women students at MSU— 
and for credit toward a degree. 

Lest the academicians and tongue-cluck- 
ers get the wrong idea it should be made 
clear that both courses are part of the phys- 
ical education program. They're good for 
only one credit and are completed in about 
12 weeks. 

There's no such thing as a B.A. degree in 
fly casting or hunting with a rifle. 

Michigan State is the only higher educa- 
tion institute in the State offering both 
courses and one of the few in the Nation. 

Dr, Roy Niemeyer, an assistant profes- 
sor, teaches shooting and hunter training 
and Gene Kenney gives instruction in fiy 
and bait castings. Both are widely experi- 
enced in their specialties. 

Both courses caught on fast. Kenney's 
class is available only in the spring. Nie- 
meyer gave his first course last fall to 30 
students, including one girl. Two classes 
aon be available this spring and three next 

all. 

Actually, there’s some fairly good reason- 
ing behind college training in skills nor- 
mally picked up from longtime experiences 
and friends and relatives rather than from 
professors. 

As Niemeyer puts it: 

“Hunting is a good ‘carryover’ sport. 
Most boys who play football or basketball 
quit as soon as they leave college. But 
hunting is recreation that can last a life- 
time. Physical education is a required 
course, so why not hunting and fly casting?” 

Most of his students, he said are plan- 
ning careers that will take them outdoors 
much of the time—game and fish biologists, 
and foresters, for example. 

“The day is coming when a youngster 
will have to take a hunter training course 
in order to qualify for a hunting license,” 
Niemeyer said. “My students, a good many 
of them, are probably going to be called on 
to teach those kids. This is a good place to 
learn what they need to know if they don't 
already have good experience.” 

Oniy cost to the student is $5 for am- 
munition and clay pigeon charges. 

‘This is a course that’s going to catch on 
fast, not only at Michigan State but prob- 
ably in many other parts of the country,” 
Niemeyer said. “As more and more people 
turn to hunting for recreation, it’s going to 
become more important to know how to 
hunt properly. Too many people just don't 
know how.” A 
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The article named but Michigan State 
University, and apparently I assumed 
that the University of Michigan carried 
similar courses. If I was in error and 
the university does not offer all the 
courses that the State School at Lansing 
does, perhaps it should be commended. 

From the Otsego Union, published at 
Otsego, Allegan County, Mich., on April 
23, 1959, to me now comes the following 
statement: 

From Chicago writer, Jack Mabley, writing 
for the Miami, Fla., Herald comes this little 
gem entitled, “Why Michigan Is Broke.” 

I think I can offer some light on why 
Michigan is broke. 

There arrived in this office last week a 
paperbound book from Michigan State Uni- 
versity, called the quarterly bulletin. 


It apparently is distributed free. It is 
printed on an expensive glossy paper. 
It contains articles on agriculture. One 


article is entitled “Some Economic Aspects 
of Pie Consumption.” 

The slick paper contains an astoundingly 
detailed analysis of the age, economic status, 
family size, and vocations of people who eat 
apple, blueberry, cherry, pineapple, berry, 
pumpkin, mince, cream and custard and 
other pies. 

Thousands of man-hours must have gone 
into this study, which one presumes is in- 
tended as a service to people who grow the 
makings for the interiors of pies. 

Whether this is an essential or necessary 
or even advisable service from a government 
that is on the verge of bankruptcy might be 
debated. 

Another article is titled, “The Effect of Age 
on the Social Organizations of Chickens.” 

And that isn’t a typographical error you 
just read. 

The study relates instances of pecks, fights, 
and threats by chickens in a controllable 
group. 

A peck was defined as a peck on the head or 
neck of another bird. A fight was two birds 
flying together and pecking at the same time. 

The nastiest age of chickens was found to 
be about 17 months, when they constantly 
threatened other chickens. 

I suppose all this has some value to the 
agricultural communities. 

But if the State is looking for some way to 
economize, it doesn’t seem it looked very far. 

These studies were made in the very 
shadow of the Michigan State capitol. 


Presumably, Mr. Robert B. Weaver, 
the writer of the letter quoted above, 
who suggests he will give me a going 
over in the Michigan Alumnus, may be 
able to profit from this illustration of 
spending in Michigan. 

It is assumed Robert is a graduate of 
at least the Law School at the University 
of Michigan and it may be his courses 
there will enable him to justify both the 
activities referred to by the Otsego 
Union. Perhaps the Chicago writer, 
Jack Mabley, does not know what he is 
writing about. 

In any event, I am quite well aware 
of the protests which come from con- 
stituents in the 4th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan and which have as 
their basis Michigan’s present financial 
condition—due, many of the writers sug- 
gest, to unnecessary even though desir- 
able courses in local schools and State 
universities. 

Lack of funds would seem to suggest 
more discrimination in the selection of 
what is taught at publicly supported in- 
stitutions of learning. 
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If time permits, perhaps I will get 
around to answering Brother Weaver. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk completed the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to com- 
mend the committee for section 301 of 
the bill. I hope that when hearings are 
held again next year, and in the interim, 
Committee members will watch closely 
to see that provision of the bill is not 
violated. 

Also I want to commend the com- 
mittee for the inquiries made during the 
hearings this year into the use of con- 
sultants in Government. I hope the 
committee next year will continue to 
quiz department and agency heads on 
the prevalent policy of going outside and 
hiring people to come in and tell those in 
the Government at further expense to 
the taxpayers, how they should run their 
departments. I hope the committee will 
continue its work along that line, too. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to express my 
personal appreciation to the committee 
of their foresight which they demon- 
strated by providing $2.5 million for 
construction of prototype shelters for 
demonstration purposes in the field of 
civil defense. I think that represents a 
very forward-moving step of the com- 
mittee and of this Congress, and I am 
very pleased to see it in the bill. 

I was concerned about some language 
that appears in the committee report 
which states that the committee has re- 
ceived assurances that a wide-scale shel- 
ter construction program is not contem- 
plated. It was my hope that the gentle- 
man would elaborate on that just a little, 
with regard to what was meant by that 
statement. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to my friend from Oklahoma that 
this item represents the budget estimate. 
The very able Administrator of Civil De- 
fense said he was coming back next year 
and ask for another $2.5 million and 
wind up the program. He said that 
these were experimental types. We took 
him at his word and said, “If that is 
what you are going to do, we will make 
a trade with you,” and this is the result 
of it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Of course, the 
gentleman is aware, I imagine more than 
anyone else, that our Office of Civil De- 
fense has put out publications all over 
the United States saying that shelter 
construction is of the very highest prior- 
ity in our civil defense program. It 
was my hope that the committee did not 
mean in any way by this language in the 
report to discourage the construction of 
shelters by civil defense agencies across 
the country, when these shelters have 
supplied a model for construction. Can 
the gentleman give me some assurance 
on that? 

Mr. THOMAS. I can only assure the 
gentleman that they stated that they 
wanted only $5 million for this purpose, 
and if they want more than that, I as- 
sure the gentleman that we shall take a 
really good, long, sharp look at it. It 
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was their program. This is all they said 
they wanted, and we gave them what 
they asked for. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Many of us have 
been looking at the civil defense shelter 
program across the world and have ob- 
served that civil defense requirements 
are built into all public buildings in Ger- 
many. Every new building in the Soviet 
Union is required to include civil defense 
protection. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and in most of the European coun- 
tries civil defense requirements are built 
into the programs of the government in 
their new construction. We are hopeful 
that we will have something along that 
line in the United States in the near fu- 
ture. I think the shelter construction 
provided in this bill is a good step in that 
direction, and I commend the committce 
for making that money available. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I am 
gratified that this bill includes funds for 
planning and technical services for a 
replacement for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istraticn hospital at Fort Harrison, Mont. 

Members of the Montana congressional 
delegation, who have been working for 
years with representatives of veterans 
organizations on modernization of this 
inadequate hospital, were pleased to re- 
ceive the following letter early this year: 

JANUARY 19, 1959. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. METCALF: In view of your keen 
interest in the construction of a replace- 
ment for the VA hospital at Fort Harrison, 
Mont., I am glad to tell you that the Presi- 
dent’s proposed 1960 budget includes funds 
for planning and technical services for this 
project. 

The exact bed capacity of the new hospital 
is awaiting the outcome of a VA survey of 
bed needs in the Northwest, but it probably 
will be no less than the present capacity of 
200 beds. 

Contingent upon Congress passing the 
fiscal year 1960 budget, including the Fort 
Harrison project, and its being signed into 
law by the President, it would take probably 
a year to develop preliminary plans and 
working drawings for a hospital of this size. 

Present plans call for the construction of 
a new hospital building. The present hos- 
pital building would be converted to an ad- 
ministration building to accommodate all 
hospital and regional office administrative 
activities at the Fort Harrison center. 

Sincerely, 
SUMNER G, WHITTIER, 
Administrator. 


Last year, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. TeacueE], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, visited Fort 
Harrison. He found facilities there to 
be “poor” and “obviously overcrowded.” 
He told a news conference: 

I don't know of any other place in the 
country that has temporary buildings for 
its administration quarters and part of the 
hospital that is not included in the rehabili- 
tation program. 


He also said: 

There are too many beds in each ward. 

From living for years within a few 
miles of this 27-year-old hospital, I know 
that it is inadequate to meet present-day 


needs. Our files are full of additional 
evidence provided by officials of the 
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American Legion, the Veterans. of For- 
eign Wars, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, and the Montana Veterans Wel- 
fare Commission. 

The Veterans’ Administration says this 
facility has 262 beds. Together with a 
smaller hospital at Miles City, Mont., 
it has a total of 358 beds, or 2 ratio of 1 
bed for every 285 veterans. This com- 
pares with the national ratio of 186 vet- 
erans per operating bed. 

But many of the beds at Fort Harrison 
are located in 17-year-old Army canton- 
ment type wooden buildings. These are 
of frame construction, at best difficult 
to heat in Montana’s winters, impossible 
to keep cool in the summer, and ex- 
pensive to maintain. Because of the 
fire hazard, they are spread out over a 
considerable area, making operations 
relatively inefficient. 

At times during the winter, it is impos- 
sible to heat these temporary buildings. 
This cuts the hospital back to the perma- 
nent structure, which has a rated bed 
capacity of 132 beds. Capacity of the 
permanent buildings has been increased 
to 165 by putting extra beds in single 
rooms, hallways, stair wells, porches, 
solariums and recreational space. At 
these times, the overflowing permanent 
structure at Fort Harrison plus the 100 
beds at Miles City—500 miles away— 
gives Montana’s almost 90,000 veterans 
an average of one bed for every 377 vet- 
erans—or about half the national aver- 
age. Even with beds in every foot of 
available space, it is often impossible for 
anyone except an emergency case to be 
admitted, and many veterans have been 
turned away. 

I hope the Veterans’ Administration 
will carry planning and design forward 
rapidly and that the next budget request 
will include an item to begin construc- 
tion of this needed replacement. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to call the attention of the mem- 
bers of the House that the increases in 
the bill for the Veterans’ Administration 
do not increase the amount budget re- 
quests. They are really restoration of 
budget items. I am in favor of reduc- 
tion in appropriations where I think it 
is reasonable todoso. Iam not in favor 
of reducing items that might affect sick 
and disabled veterans. I wish to quote 
from a message I received today from 
Mr. David B. Williams, National Com- 
mander, Disabled American Veterans, 
being similar to messages received by 
other Members of the House: 

Three important areas of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration 1960 budget have just been 
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slashed by the Appropriations Committee: 
89 ½% million slash in inpatient care; a $344 
million cut in general operating expenses; 
and a slash of over $800,000 for outpatient 
care. These three funds have to do prima- 
rily with care of the sick and the disabled. 
These cuts will substantially reduce treat- 
ment for paraplegics, blind, the mentally af- 
flicted, and other disabled. The DAV be- 
lieves that heavily reducing these vital funds 
below amounts already approved even by 
the Bureau of the Budget is poor economy. 
This will result in fewer doctors and nurses, 
service connected veterans will have to wait 
for treatment and examination in outpatient 
clinics. The DAV earnestly requests restora- 
tion of these funds. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ixarp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7040) making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF FIRST SIGNIFICANT DISCOV- 
ERY OF SILVER IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1559) to pro- 
vide for the striking of medals in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the first significant discovery of silver in 
the United States, June 1859. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the first significant discovery of silver 
in the year 1859 the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to strike and 
furnish to the Nevada Silver Centennial 
Committee one thousand silver medals one 
and five-sixteenth inches in diameter, with 
suitable emblems, devices, and inscriptions 
to be determined by the Secretary. The 
medals shall be considered to be national 
medals within the meaning of section 3551 
of the Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall cause such medals to be struck and fur- 
nished at not less than the estimated cost 
of manufacture, including labor, materials, 
dies, use of machinery, and overhead ex- 
penses; and security satisfactory to the Di- 
rector of the Mint shall be furnished to in- 
demnify the United States for the full pay- 
ment of such cost. 

(b) Upon authorization from the Nevada 
Silver Centennial Committee, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cause duplicates in 
silver of such medal to be coined and sold, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
at a price sufficient to cover the cost thereof 
(including labor). 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the House Small 
Business Committee be permitted to sit 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
4, 1959, I introduced a resolution 
House Joint Resolution 361—to establish 
a National Institute for International 
Health and Medical Research. As an 
integral part of the National Institutes 
of Health, the principal purpose of the 
new Institute would be to provide for 
international cooperation in health re- 
search, research training and research 
planning. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1956 the Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Science, under the 
chairmanship of the late great Chair- 
man J. Percy Priest, held several days 
of hearings on the subject of interna- 
tional health programs and the role 
which the United States Public Health 
Service plays in these programs As a 
result of these hearings, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on 
May 23, 1957, filed a report on the or- 
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ganization and financing of, and the par- 
ticipation of the United States in, inter- 
national health programs—House Re- 
port No. 474, 85th Congress, Ist session, 
Union Calendar No. 157. 

The report attempted to present a 
complete résumé of what the United 
States is doing in the field of interna- 
tional health as a whole. Part I of the 
report deals with the organization and 
financing of international health pro- 
grams; part II outlines international 
health problems that are of special sig- 
nificance to the United States, and de- 
scribes what is being done by various 
agencies of the Government, in coopera- 
tion with other nations, to serve these 
problems; and part III gives detailed 
information concerning the organization 
of American and international health 
agencies. 

The report stressed the importance of 
new insights which can frequently be 
obtained by studying the cause of par- 
ticular diseases in different settings. 
Therefore, the report concluded, it is 
important that in addition to research 
carried on by American scientists at 
home, such research also be conducted 
abroad. The then Surgeon General, Dr. 
Leonard A. Scheele, testified that, for 
example, in the field of cancer there are 
substantial differences in the incidence 
of certain forms of cancer in different 
countries, and that by persuading re- 
searchers in these other countries to 
take on their country’s side of the proj- 
ect, “we might have some windows of 
knowledge opened because of these dif- 
ferences.” 

Similar studies conducted abroad, Dr. 
Scheele testified, in the case of certain 
heart diseases might suggest the cir- 
cumstances responsible for the fact that 
some populations do not seem to have 
coronary heart disease and do not seem 
to have as much hypertension as we 
have. 

Use of foreign opportunities for re- 
search investigations not only helps us 
to find answers to unsolved disease 
problems but enables us to check the 
continuing validity of solutions of old 
problems. For example, cases of ty- 
phoid are so rare in this country that it 
was difficult to test the continued effec- 
tiveness of typhoid fever vaccine used 
for many years in this country. 
Through the cooperation of another 
country where typhoid is prevalent, more 
is now known about the efficacy of var- 
ious typhoid vaccines. 

Similar results were reached through 
tests abroad of an antirabies serum. It 
would have been impossible to conduct 
satisfactory tests in this country because 
cases of human rabies are too rare to 
make possible valid tests. 

Mr. Speaker, the report further points 
out that international health activities 
have important collateral effects which 
go way beyond the immediate med- 
ical and health benefits. International 
health activities help the economies of 
foreign nations and create new markets 
for American business concerns. Al- 
though these collateral effects are by 
no means the principal goals of our in- 
ternational health programs, the build- 
ing up of international trade greatly 
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aids in strengthening peaceful interna- 
tional relations, and thus it may be said 
that these programs made a valuable 
contribution in promoting peace. 

Mr. Speaker, for all of these reasons 
I am gratified that through the intro- 
duction of House Joint Resolution 361 
I am in a position to make a small con- 
tribution toward still more effective 
international health activities. 

Under this resolution the following 
actions would be taken: 

First. There would be established a 
National Institute of International 
Health Research as a part of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health in the Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Second. There would be created a Na- 
tional Advisory Council for Interna- 
tional Health Research whose member- 
ship would be drawn from leaders in 
the fields of medical and health research 
and public affairs generally. This 
Counsel would serve under the chair- 
manship of the Surgeon General to pro- 
vide advice and consulation in respect 
to programs and activities carried out 
under the resolution and to reviews and 
make recommendations in respect to the 
approval of applications for financial 
grants. 

Third. The Surgeon General would be 
authorized: 

(a) To conduct, or support through 
grants, loans, and contracts research, 
research planning and research training 
activities relating to the causes, diag- 
nosis, treatment, control and prevention 
of disease and disability or relating to 
rehabilitation of the physically or men- 
tally handicapped in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

(b) Cooperate with and assist in the 
planning and conduct of research, re- 
search. planning and research training 
projects carried out through the World 
Health Organization and other interna- 
tional organizations. 

(c) Establish and maintain research 
fellowships to train U.S. research work- 
ers abroad or to provide for the training 
of talented research fellows from foreign 
countries in the United States or in other 
countries. 

(d) Encourage and support inter- 
national communication in the medical 
and biological sciences, through support 
of conferences, the international inter- 
change of scientific personnel, the trans- 
lation, financing and issuance of scien- 
tific materials and publications, and the 
means to secure the more effective dis- 
semination of scientific information 
with respect to health research. 

(e) Provide for the improvement, and 
alteration of facilities, including the 
erection of temporary facilities when 
necessary to carry out research and re- 
search training projects under the 
resolution, 

Fourth. An annual appropriation of 
$50 million to remain available for a 
2-year period would be authorized to 
carry out the provisions of the resolution. 

The resolution also provides for cer- 
tain other administrative matters con- 
sidered necessary to permit the effective 
initiation and operation of programs and 
projects under its terms. 
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Mr. Speaker, other Members of the 
House of Representatives have intro- 
duced resolutions similar to House 
Joint Resolution 361, and I want to con- 
gratulate them on their awareness of 
the need for improved and expanded in- 
ternational health programs, It is my 
purpose, as chairman of the Health and 
Safety Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 
hold early hearings on these resolutions 
in the hope that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will overwhelmingly endorse 
this legislation. Perhaps the immediate 
undertaking proposed in its legislation 
is relatively modest, but the potential of 
this legislation in its worldwide effect, in 
my judgment, is tremendous. 


HON, J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no more happy occasion for me than to 
congratulate a great public servant and 
a patriotic American—J. Edgar Hoover 
on his 35th anniversary as Director of 
the FBI. He has the best wishes of all 
citizens for many more years of service 
to his country. 

Looking back over this span of years 
we can see that the history of the FBI 
is actually the history of America. 
There were the going twenties, the roar- 
ing thirties, the fighting forties, and 
the tension-laden fifties. In all of these 
the FBI played an important role. In 
the twenties Mr. Hoover started to mold 
the FBI into the image of a modern, effi- 
cient, hard-hitting, crime-fighting or- 
ganization. Away with obsolescence, in- 
efficiency, and political favoritism. In 
their place must be effectiveness, mobil- 
ity, intelligent appraisal, and dedicated 
service. He led the way personally—with 
long hours of hard work. His employees 
followed. The groundwork was laid well. 

Next came the roaring thirties—with 
the Lindbergh kidnaping, the Barker- 
Karpis gang, John Dillinger, and “Baby 
Face” Nelson. The FBI was ready and 
literally roared into action. The verdict 
of history stamps an emphatic approval 
on the fine work of the FBI, in coopera- 
tion with local law enforcement, in de- 
stroying the gangster elements. 

In 1939 World War II broke out in 
Europe. In 1941 Japanese bombs 
dropped on Pearl Harbor. A peaceful 
Nation found itself in hostilities against 
three of the most vicious totalitarian 
nations in existence. Mr. Hoover mobi- 
lized the men and women of the FBI. 
Famous cases, such as the eight Nazi 
saboteurs, were solved; Japanese and 
German spies located; excellent under- 
cover work accomplished in South Amer- 
ica. Thousands of investigations were 
conducted. The internal security of the 
Nation was protected. 

All the time the FBI was fighting the 
Communist Party, USA—a battle which 
became even more intense in the 195078. 
You will recall the Smith Act trials in 
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which the FBI placed evidence before 
the courts against leaders of this party. 
The high quality of this evidence and 
the informants presented showed the 
accuracy of the FBI’s investigative work. 
Today, more than ever, this battle con- 
tinues. Communism and freedom, the 
FBI knows, can never mix. That is why 
Mr. Hoover is on the frontlines of the 
fight against subversion. 

You would think that the battle 
against the enemy agent and spy would 
be enough to keep the FBI fully occu- 
pied. But then there was the crimi- 
nal—the bank robber, kidnaper, and 
embezzler. This fight was waged around 
the clock. The mounting postwar crime 
rate was of serious concern and the 
FBI's full resources were mobilized 
against it. 

Today the challenges of crime and 
subversion remain. We only wish that 
the enemy agent and criminal would 
disappear from our midst. But they 
will not. International communism is 
intensifying its onslaught against the 
United States. Nikita Khrushchev and 
his henchmen will not be content until 
the entire world is under the Communist 
banner. They are working in every pos- 
sible way to destroy our way of life. 

Likewise the criminal is on the march. 
Crime is mounting year after year. 
Juvenile delinquency is a growing prob- 
lem. As the school, home, church, and 
youth-serving organizations fail to stem 
the tide of lawlessness, the problem 
looms ever larger. 

The need of the FBI remains great to- 
day. We need its valiant integrity, keen 
knowledge, and unexampled courage. 
At its helm, as for the past 35 years, 
we need Mr. Hoover. He is truly the 
FBI's chief of state, the personification 
of the fidelity, bravery, and integrity 
which have made the FBI one of the Na- 
tion’s most revered organizations. We 
can best show our confidence in Mr. 
Hoover by expressing our genuine sup- 
port. We should tell him that May 10, 
1959, is just another year of service of 
which we hope there will be many more. 


MODERNIZING PENSION PRO- 
GRAMS FOR CERTAIN VETERANS 
AND THEIR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, since hear- 
ings were held in Boston on Saturday, 
May 9, by the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee on H.R. 6432, a bill to modernize the 
pension programs for certain veterans 
and their dependents, I wish to record 
my opposition to this economy-proposed 
legislation. 

To me, the problem is external and 
not internal. Instead of making adjust- 
ments within the present structure of 
veterans’ pensions, I believe that we 
should create a pure service pension of 
substance for all veterans reaching the 
age of 62, without any means or disa- 
bility technicalities. A streamlined pen- 
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sion of this type would cut red tape to 
a minimum and would hold the prolifer- 
ating bureaucracy of administration in 
line. 

Rather than tinker with the system 
now in operation, we should build a new 
one. Even the so-called modernization 
recommended by H.R. 6432 depends 
upon charts and ratios and income limi- 
tations, that shift around the pieces on 
the checkerboard but provides no relief 
for the veterans’ confusion. When they 
were in active military service they 
learned to accept so much that was be- 
yond any reasonable explanation. Re- 
signing themselves to the inevitable, 
they were not surprised upon their re- 
turn to civilian life, when they were con- 
fronted by the intricate and baffling pro- 
cedures of law pertaining to veterans 
and the administration of them. As a 
result, I have heard few complaints from 
veterans regarding the present pension 
program, outside of the fact that they 
consider the payments as woefully in- 
adequate. 

Rearranging the formula does not 
strike them as being much of an im- 
provement. They are not fooled or flat- 
tered by these minor adjustments. As 
old soldiers they look forward to the end 
of the campaign when they can cele- 
brate the true victory of pure pensions 
that will be of substantial assistance to 
them. 

I must, therefore, oppose H.R. 6432, 
the bill that concentrates so much on 
the magic implicit in the word modern- 
ization,” without making any progress 
toward the eventual goal that all aging 
veterans have in mind; namely, pure 
service pensions for all honorably dis- 
charged members of our Armed Forces 
upon reaching the age of 62. 

This bill makes much of the claim 
that it will correct the “all or nothing” 
ceilings in the present law. It calls our 
attention to the fact that a single vet- 
eran who earns 1 cent more than $1,400 
in outside income has his whole pen- 
sion wiped out. It proposes a gradu- 
ated scale as a solution. It seems to 
me that even under a minor amend- 
ment program, the first step should be 
the raising of the present low and un- 
realistic income ceilings, and not by a 
token fraction. Shuffling the formula 
fails to meet this need. 

Basically, a pension is a form of an- 
nuity that a man earns because of his 
special service, and which he becomes 
entitled to upon reaching a qualifying 
age. It should not be compromised by 
factors that have nothing to do with 
his previous service or his age. 

Through the device of comparisons, 
this bill plays off the indigent veteran 
against the average veteran, instead of 
emphasizing the right of all veterans 
of qualifying age to a more substantial 
pension. 

Disability compensation takes care of 
the majority of the younger veterans. 
Even where the veteran under 62 years 
of age qualifies for a non-service-con- 
nected pension, provisions of the pres- 
ent law—once the minimum rate is in- 
creased—are sufficient. 

The bill represents a leveling out cor- 
rection that adroitly evades the 
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necessity for raising the floor and the 
ceiling. It refers frequently to the need 
of one veteran against the lesser need 
of another, but with no reference to the 
increased cost of living that affects in 
varying degrees all veterans. Logically, 
this should call for an increase in all 
rates, but the bill sidesteps this issue. 

Stirring the mixture of the thin soup 
may improve the taste for some, but 
this action adds nothing to the extra 
nourishment that is required. 

Because H.R. 6432 is content with the 
illusion of progress, transferring us 
from one treadmill to another, without 
advancing toward the pure service pen- 
sion that is essential, I must register 
my opposition to this bill. 


DANGER FROM RADIOACTIVE 
FALLOUT 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the question of the danger from radio- 
active fallout is one on which this 
House has heard discussion in the past. 
Those of us who are convinced that our 
present stockpile of weapons is sufficient 
to depopulate the only world we have 
and that our Government has no moral 
right to trifle with the future of the hu- 
man race by continued tests have said 
so. Those who sincerely believe that the 
risk of disease and deformity incident 
to accumulating fallout are outweighed 
by security considerations have also 
spoken out. Both sides have their sta- 
tistics, both can cite impressive scien- 
tific pronouncements to bolster their 
case. As usual, as our discussions be- 
come hotter and more dogmatic, it re- 
mains for the people to focus our at- 
tention on the really basic question. 
Such a reminder recently crossed my 
desk in the form of a letter from a con- 
stituent. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that that letter be printed in 
full at the conclusion of my remarks. 
But I ask also the forbearance of the 
House that I may read one passage. 

It is better to light a candle than to curse 


the darkness. But I do not know where 
the candles and matches are hidden— 


Says this moving letter. In one sen- 
tence, Mr. Speaker, this thoughtful and 
deeply concerned American housewife 
and mother has summed up the entire 
fallout controversy. 

May 3, 1959. 
The Honorable EDITH GREEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrs. GREEN: It is with real concern 
and deep apprehension that I almost daily 
read of further radioactive fallout and the 
increased presence of strontium 90 in our 
dairy foods. 

As a mother and a human being, I have 
rarely felt so helpless in my ability to pro- 
tect my children, myself, and the genera- 
tion yet unborn from what seems to be a 
real threat to their health and safety. 

It is better to light a candle than to 
curse the darkness. But I do not know 
where the candles and matches are hidden 
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and beyond my fervent hope that you as a 
legislator, and a mother, will do all in your 
power to investigate, inform and legislate, 
I know no other positive action to take. 
As a constituent, temporarily absent from 
our State, I would be most grateful to learn 
what current investigation and legislation 
is in progress, and what your personal posi- 
tion on these matters is. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. GENEVIEVE S. HANSEN. 


WE ARE WORRYING ABOUT THE 
WRONG MISSILE GAP 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Gusser] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Great Walls of China and the Roman 
Empire, Rhineland and Scottish castles, 
and the Walled City of Quebec are some- 
thing more than outstanding tourist at- 
tractions. They also stand as monu- 
ments to a military mistake which has 
been repeated by men through the cen- 
turies. Once the hope of a civilization 
for security, peace, and freedom, they 
are testimony to a principle which man, 
with all his intelligence, has never quite 
learned—that the defense of tomorrow 
cannot be rooted to the fixed and immo- 
bile concepts of warfare with the weap- 
ons of today. 

The famous Maginot line of France 
presents a more recent monument to the 
same mistake. Even in the 20th century 
man has still to learn that the impreg- 
nable fortress of today will certainly be 
bypassed or splintered by the weapon of 
tomorrow. 

Yet, in the face of all this evidence, 
the United States of America is franti- 
cally making preparation to repeat the 
same military mistake made by a dozen 
generations. Acting on the basis of in- 
complete information the public has 
shown an almost hysterical concern over 
the so-called missile gap. Urged by 
constituents at home and reinforced by 
the polished words of Air Force public 
relations experts the U.S. Congress seems 
ready to sacrifice mobility and all- 
around military capability to build 
masses of concrete and steel which house 
the ultimate weapon, the intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile. 

Perhaps I am not justified in speaking 
out in fear of what this Congress might 
do. But the pages of history will reveal 
that other men spoke out against the 
complacency and reaction which built 
the ancient walls of Rome and the Magi- 
not line. As they did their duty, so I 
must do what I consider to be mine. I 
must protest the placing of all our eggs 
in the ICBM basket. 

There is a missile gap, but not the one 
we have been worrying about. While 
frantically trying to match Russian 
ICBM's missile for missile, we have been 
overlooking the gap in our defenses 
which the fleet ballistic missile system 
would fill. If there is a missile gan, it is 
our relative neglect of the Polaris pro- 
gram. 

At the outset let me make it quite clear 
that I am not opposed to a vigorous pro- 
gram of development and deployment of 
the ICBM. My only plea is for a well- 
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rounded defense capability which must 
include stronger emphasis on the fleet 
ballistic missile system. 

I do not challenge the motives of those 
who seek a disproportionate share of the 
Defense budget for ICBM’s. Without a 
doubt they act in a sincere desire to give 
us what they consider the best possible 
defense. Certainly the architects of 
the Maginot Line were equally as sincere. 
But how different history might have 
read had a few Panzer division been 
added to supplement the steel and con- 
crete of the Maginot Line. Polaris sub- 
marines can be to our deterrent forces 
what the Panzer divisions would have 
been to the Maginot Line. 

First let me prove my premise that 
overreliance on the ICBM leaves a seri- 
ous gap in our deterrent capability. 

Because it is a new weapon it has 
characteristics which are new. For the 
first time complete strategic surprise is 
possible and victory within hours by an 
aggressor nation is conceivable. There 
is no doubt that the ICBM is a good 
weapon—in the hands of an aggressor. 

Immediately this question comes to 
mind: “Will we ever be the aggressor?” 
Obviously the answer is a definite and 
unqualified “No.” Our policy through- 
out the nuclear age has always been to 
build deterrent forces like the Strategic 
Air Command of today—forces which we 
must have to avoid war and which we 
hope will never be used. The alternative 
is to fight a preventive war and anyone 
knows the possiblity of accepting the 
alternative in this peace loving Nation 
is too ridiculous to discuss. We shall 
always follow the policy of deterring war 
whenever possible. 

Military experts tell us that we have a 
true deterrent force when the enemy 
knows we have the power and strength 
to recuperate from attack and retaliate 
with destructive forces so great that an 
aggressor will not risk the attack. Now 
the question is: “How effective will the 
ICBM be as a deterrent force?” 

An effective deterrent force is premised 
upon three requirements. First there 
must be the time in which to react, sec- 
ond there must be the ability to react, 
and third there must be something left 
to react for. 

Overreliance on an ICBM deterrent 
does not afford us sufficient time in 
which to react. 

At present the DEW line—distant early 
warning—can give our Strategic Air 
Command hours of strategic warning. 
With this warning it is possible for SAC 
to get its planes airborne from areas of 
dispersal. But this will not be the case 
with the ICBM. 

Let us assume that BMEWS—hallistic 
missile early warning system—does give 
us the anticipated and hoped for 15 min- 
ute warning against ballistic missile at- 
tack. Assume that some sergeant 
watching a radar screen which forms a 
part of our ballistic missile early warn- 
ing system sees a blip on that screen. 
Immediately he wonders, “What is it? 
superman? a flying saucer? or is it an 
ICBM?” He calls his lieutenant. The 
lieutenant reports to his major or 
colonel. He in turn goes to the radio 
and notifies the White House because 
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nuclear weapons can only be used at a 
command from the President. A deci- 
sion is made and relayed by telephone 
or radio to the masses of concrete with- 
in the territorial limits of the United 
States which make up our interconti- 
nental ballistic missile bases. All of this 
takes time—maybe more than 15 min- 
utes time. But assuming the full 15- 
minute warning, is that sufficient time 
in which to make the decision that will 
plunge the world into nuclear warfare? 
If it is not, and I do not believe it is, 
then it is obvious that our interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles must be 
launched after they have received the 
first shock of an enemy attack. The 
question then arises, “Will we have the 
ability to react?” 

Overreliance on ICBM’s as a deterrent 
force will not provide us with the abil- 
ity to react with a force sufficient to 
cause an enemy not to risk the attack in 
the first place. 

An ICBM base is not invulnerable be- 
cause it is fixed to one spot. If it can 
be found it can be hit. 

Admittedly there is a great unbalance 
in military intelligence between the Rus- 
sian continent and the continental 
United States. Because of this great 
difference one can expect that the Rus- 
sians will know the exact position of all 
our fixed offensive bases whether they 
be missile or aircraft bases. They will 
be “zeroed in.” Each fixed ICBM base 
will stand 30 minutes from destruction 
by a command given by someone in the 
Kremlin. With a rather modest num- 
ber of ICBM’s Russia can have reason- 
able assurance of destroying all our fixed 
bases regardless of how they are built. 

Some will say that it is possible to 
sufficiently “harden” these ICBM bases 
in masses of steel and concrete so that 
they will be invulnerable to enemy at- 
tack. I seriously doubt this contention 
for the reason that a hard base is only as 
hard as its softest point. What about 
the spot where aboveground communi- 
cations enter the underground base? 
Wouldn’t the Russians aim for this 
point? Considering the ease with which 
their agents get information wouldn't 
that spot be easy to find? 

Those who assume that bases can be 
hardened to withstand an initial attack 
state with confidence that they can be 
built to overpressures which will stand 
a shock of 1 or 2 megatons, 

Russia has proven rocket power which 
we have not been able to approach. 
Some scientists have estimated that the 
rocket which allegedly placed “Lunik” 
into orbit around the sun must have had 
a thrust of at least a million pounds. 
With such a surplus of power, warhead 
size will obviously not constitute much 
of a limitation against the Soviets. By 
the simple act of screwing on a heavier 
warhead with a greater yield the base 
hardened to certain overpressures must 
shatter in the face of a greater force. 

To anyone who believes that steel and 
conerete can be hardened to withstand 
nuclear attack from Russian ICBM’s I 
ask this question in all sincerity: Has 
any reputable engineering authority 
ever dared to positively state that a fixed, 
immobile, ICBM base can be hardened to 
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the point where it would definitely with- 
stand an enemy attack? They have not 
made such a statement nor do I believe 
that they ever will. 

Overreliance on ICBM’s as a deterrent 
force might deny us the ability to react 
because of the sheer weight of ICBM 
numbers on the Soviet side. The possi- 
bility that the Russians may be 2 years 
ahead of us enables them to produce a 
very large number of these missiles be- 
fore we can produce a corresponding 
number. This is well illustrated by the 
capability of the Germans in World War 
II to produce in 15 months something in 
the order of 4,000 V—2’s. At that time the 
V-2 represented no more of an advance 
in the state of the art of weaponry than 
a large ICBM represents today. Through 
sheer weight of numbers the Russians 
might deny us our ability to react. 

Because an ICBM must operate over 
& maximum range its reliability is neces- 
sarily complicated. This is an obvious 
engineering truth to even the nonscien- 
tific mind. It explains why Thor and 
Jupiter are already operational while the 
first generation of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles—the Atlas—is only sched- 
uled for the near future with the second 
aor following a year or so be- 


What further complicates a situation 
where overemphasis is placed upon the 
ICBM as a deterrent force is the fact 
that even if there is time to react, even 
if there is the ability to react after the 
initial attack there is always the strong 
possibility that there would be nothing 
left to react for. Assuming that hard- 
ened bases could withstand the nuclear 
impact, the fallout from bombs and mis- 
siles exploding on our soil as the enemy 
attacked our own ICBM bases may kill 
millions of people. Some of these esti- 
mates have ranged as high as 40 million, 
others have been lower but all of them 
have been in the millions. By stressing 
the construction of hardened bases of 
steel and concrete we are inviting the nu- 
clear attack and fallout which must in- 
evitably follow. 

It is therefore apparent that placing 
all our eggs in the ICBM missile basket 
will not give us sufficient time to react 
to an initial attack, it will not give us an 
insurance of the ability to react and in 
all probability it will guarantee that little 
or nothing will be left to react for. For 
all of these reasons the conclusion that 
the ICBM is not an ideal deterrent force 
is inescapable. 

Certainly if this is the case we are not 
justified in a numbers race on ICBM’s. 
Such a race would be ruinous financially 
and militarily. This is particularly true 
if we try to match the Russians missile 
for missile at the expense of other deter- 
rent and retaliatory forces like the fleet 
ballistic missile program commonly re- 
ferred to as Polaris. 

Taking the defects of the ICBM as an 
efficient deterrent force in order let us 
see where the Polaris missile combined 
with the nuclear-powered submarine in 
the Fleet Ballistic Missile System fills the 
gap. 

In the first place Polaris will give us a 
deterrent capability with time to react. 
We will have the time in which to make 
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a mature decision. Lying beneath the 
surface of the ocean or under the polar 
icecaps the nuclear submarine is obvi- 
ously not a target for an ICBM because 
its position is unknown and it is a moving 
rather than a fixed target. Because it is 
relatively invulnerable to enemy attack, 
it will be there hours after the sergeant 
has noticed the blip on the radar screen 
and the information has been relayed to 
the White House. A hasty decision made 
in less than 15 minutes time will not be 
necessary. Furthermore, the Russians 
know that the nuclear submarine 
equipped with Polaris will be there. This 
is a real deterrent force, one which the 
enemy knows cannot be knocked out and 
which will retaliate. 

The Polaris equipped submarine will 
have the ability to react regardless of 
the intensity of the initial strike by the 
enemy. Submarines and ships at sea 
cannot be hit by ICBM’s and other 
weapons must be used. Therefore a mas- 
sive or complete strategic surprise can- 
not be obtained against these vehicles; 
only tactical surprise. In the case of 
tactical surprise, only a limited number 
of these units may be destroyed within a 
short time and the rest of the units will 
be capable of retaliating. 

The Polaris submarine which can be 
moved in closer to enemy strategic tar- 
gets under the protective cover of hun- 
dreds of feet of ocean will not experience 
the reliability problems which go with 
maximum long-distance intercontinental 
ranges. Our ability to react will be im- 
proved further. 

With a respectable number of Polaris- 
equipped submarines at sea the chances 
of leaving something to react for after 
the initial attack are considerably 
greater. A potential enemy would know 
absolutely that wiping out the major 
portion of a nation with nuclear fallout 
from direct hits and misses against 
ICBM bases would not render the enemy 
homeland immune from the same type 
of horror which they would send our 
way. Because we would have the Po- 
laris to react with and complete stra- 
tegic surprise would be impossible an 
enemy would not risk the attack in the 
first place. This is a real deterrent 
force. 

It has been reliably estimated that 25 
Polaris-equipped submarines continu- 
ously at sea, with more in inventory, can 
destry 150 widely separated Soviet stra- 
tegic targets. They will be operating in 
relative safety from the ocean, a base 
which covers four-fifths of the globe, and 
cannot be denied us by political upheaval. 

It is essential that counters to the 
Russian ICBM include Polaris forces 
mobile at sea. If the Russians are leap- 
frogging our SAC bomber force with a 
large number of ICBM’s then we should 
leap-frog their ICBM with ballistic mis- 
siles at sea which they cannot hit. 

In Polaris we have a weapon with 
great promise. It is not a figment of 
someone’s imagination. It will be an 
operational weapon in the year 1960. 
Every point in its timetable of develop- 
ment has been met on time and in many 
cases 2 years early. 

Close examination by competent and 
unbiased technical men of top caliber 
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give assurance of this. Those who may 
say otherwise should consult these 
sources. 

The missile itself, its engines, its 
guidance, its nuclear submarine carrier, 
its farflung and intricate communica- 
tion system, even its operating crews are 
under preparation and training in scores 
of plants and bases across the Nation. 
The first Polaris firing from a surface 
vessel will take place this summer, a 
full year or more ahead of the Navy’s 
original time schedule. The first under- 
water launching will occur next year, 
some 4 years ahead of the original plan. 
Every major technological problem in 
the system has been solved. There is 
no question that this great fleet ballistic 
missile system will work and become a 
part of the free world arsenal—on 
schedule. 

Because of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, to whom we owe a great debt of 
gratitude, our security in this year of 
1959 is assured. But if we accept the 
least optimistic estimates of the “mis- 
sile gap,” and for security reasons we 
must accept them, the time will come, 
probably in 1962 or 1963, when manned 
bombers will no longer give us total se- 
curity from nuclear attack. By that 
time another and new deterrent force 
must be in existence to assist SAC in 
major war deterrence. We should have 
a “mix” and one of its important ele- 
ments is an adequate force of Polaris 
submarines. 

The Department of the Navy has made 
recommendations which are aimed at 
providing that deterrent force by the 
danger time of 1962 or 1963. 

For fiscal year 1960 the Navy originally 
requested $1,423,291,000 for the fleet 
ballistic missile program. The actual 
budget request was cut back to $611,- 
568,000. 

If $1,400 million is appropriated for 
fiscal year 1960 we could build six more 
nuclear Polaris submarines to go with 
the nine which are already or will shortly 
be under construction. With an appro- 
priation of $1.7 billion in 1961 an addi- 
tional 12 could be built with the same 
being possible in 1962. After that date 
it would be possible to produce one Po- 
laris submarine per month with $1.7 
billion per fiscal year. This is a lot of 
money—but we are paying a lot now for 
SAC and it is money well spent. Com- 
paratively speaking a Polaris submarine 
force which will not surrender to obso- 
lescence for at least 20 years would be 
inexpensive. 

This would give us a total of 39 opera- 
tional submarines by the year 1963 with 
the expenditure of an amount of money 
which is not large when compared with 
the entire Department of Defense budg- 
et. This total of 39 would allow us to 
keep enough submarines at sea to attack 
at least 150 strategic Russian targets. 
It would certainly be enough to make the 
realistic Russians realize that here was 
a deterrent force which they could not 
knock out and would force them to de- 
cide that the risk of all-out nuclear war 
was too great. For the security it will 
buy a Polaris program is dirt cheap. 

Some will say, “Let us prove the Po- 
laris before spending a billion four hun- 
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dred million dollars.” But these people 
overlook the fact that we have been 
given that technical assurance and that 
the funding lead time for an atomic re- 
actor which goes into a nuclear subma- 
rine is 46 months. We cannot afford to 
wait. We must start now if we are to get 
the Polaris in time to save us from all-out 
nuclear warfare. 

I read and hear no eloquent pleas for 
raising the appropriation of $600 million 
for the fleet ballistic missile program to 
the $1.4 billion which is consistent with 
national security. On the other hand I 
do hear those pleas for the Air Force 
ICBM program. 

If Congress responds to those pleas, 
and there is every indication that it will, 
the Air Force budget will be raised be- 
tween $700 and $800 million for more 
ICBM’s, more concrete bases, and more 
engraved invitations to our potential 
enemy to send a rain of nuclear fallout 
death on the continental United States. 

In my opinion this would be building an 
ICBM Maginot line, another Wall of 
China, and another monument to the 
perennial military mistake of building 
fixed and immobile bases that can be 
overcome ky the sheer weight, power, and 
numbers of new weapons. 

Fortress America is a good concept for 
the age of the airplane but it is a poor one 
for the ballistic missile era. Polaris— 
the mobile ICBM—gets away from this 
concept. It takes the missile far from 
our shores in friendly waters within 
range of enemy targets. 

Though I shall not dwell upon it I can- 
not close these remarks without urging 
greater consideration of services like the 
Army, Tactical Air Force, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps which will fight the conven- 
tional wars of the future. If deterrent 
forces work, and we pray they will, there 
will still be the Koreas, Lebanons, and 
Quemoys. The Army, TAC, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, like the fleet ballistic mis- 
sile program should not become the poor 
country cousins of the architects of an- 
other Maginot line. 

My plea to the Members of Congress 
is simple. Let us not once again commit 
the mistake which recurs throughout the 
pages of history. Let us not build a 
fortress America because we know the 
concept will prove no more effective in 
the preservation of our way of life than 
did the Wall of China or the walls of the 
Roman Empire. 

Let us build ICBM’s as fast as we can, 
but let us not do it at the expense of 
Polaris, our best deterrent, and at the 
expense of our conventional forces. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. I desire to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from California, Recent tests of 
the Polaris missile have given cause for 
even greater optimism about the possi- 
bilities of this great weapon. It is the 
one weapon that cannot be pinned down. 
It is mobile; it can be fired from any 
point over three-quarters of the globe 
that is from any part of the sea. 

I would like to advise my friend that 
Admiral Raborn who is working on the 
Polaris system was appointed to the 
Naval Academy from Oklahoma. Heisa 
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very devoted public servant, and a great 
citizen. I know of no one who has 
greater dedication to the overall cause of 
American defense than he. He is to be 
commended for the untiring effort he is 
putting into this program. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. He echoes the 
very sentiments I feel for Admiral Ra- 
born and his entire staff, men who have 
down such a marvelous job in develop- 
ing the fleet ballistic missile system. 

This is a very serious problem, and I 
sincerely hope that when my remarks 
are printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD tomorrow every Member of Congress 
will take the time to read them and give 
them a few moments thought. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SANTANGELO). Under the previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very much interested in 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Gusser]. I know it is 
enormously expensive to develop these 
missiles for some of the missiles are be- 
ing developed in my own district. A 
very fine plant, Avco—at Wilmington— 
in my district is now being dedicated. 
It is a $20 million new plant for this 
purpose. Avco has already a large plant 
at Wilmington employing many persons, 

We are lucky to have them, we con- 
gratulate them on being there, and I will 
do everything I can to help them with 
their project. 

Mr. Speaker, we have the development 
of various missiles for our national pro- 
tection, yet, Mr. Speaker, we do noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, as I see it, to 
safeguard our pedestrians and people 


who ride in automobiles. A woman was / 
killed not so very long ago just outside/ 


of my house, five were injured less than 
a month ago outside of my house, and 
there have been other near accidents 
there; also 15 arrests on the street with- 
in the last 10 days. There is a horrible 
toll of life on the highways. 

Mr. Speaker, before Congress ad- 
journed last year I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 337, which reads 
as follows: 

Whereas millions of motor vehicle traffic 
accidents occur in the United States every 
year; and 

Whereas there are millions of persons in- 
jured and permanently crippled as a result 
of these accidents; and 

Whereas there are many thousands of per- 
sons killed as a result of these accidents; and 

Whereas many of these accidents occur 
over long weekends due to a holiday; and 

Whereas many drivers of motor vehicles 
over these holiday weekends are inexperi- 
enced; and 

Whereas many of the motor vehicles in 
operation on the highways over these week- 
ends are mechanically defective; and 

Whereas speed is very largely the cause 
of these accidents; and 

Whereas it is the desire of the Congress of 
the United States to prevent as many motor 
vehicle accidents as possible over holiday 
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weekends and prevent death and injury on 
the highways; and 

Whereas, it is the desire of Congress to 
take whatever steps that are possible to limit 
these accidents: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (a) it is the 
sense of the Congress that the speed of all 
motor vehicles on the highways over holiday 
weekends, with the exception of emergency 
vehicles, should be limited to 50 miles an 
hour, and that no vehicle should be per- 
mitted to operate on the highways over such 
weekend if it has not been inspected and 
certified to be in safe operating condition. 

(b) The President of the United States is 
requested to notify the governors of the sev- 
eral States of this resolution, and to request 
their cooperation in its implementation, 


Mr. Speaker, we are approaching Me- 
morial Day, and I hope so much that this 
can be enacted before that day of rededi- 
cation. I shall ask for an immediate 
hearing on the bill and hope so much 
that it will pass. Hundreds of persons 
have told me that they feel that this is a 
very far reaching step in the right direc- 
tion. They feel that most persons can 
manage an automobile if it is not going 
too fast. 


THE BRITISH THOR MISSILE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SANTANGELO). Under the previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. St. GEORGE] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
within the past month I have returned 
from Europe where, first of all, I attend- 
ed the Interparliamentary Conference in 
the south of France. 

After that I went to England where, 
thanks to the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, I was permitted to 
inspect and to visit the British Air Min- 
istry and the British Air Corps Head- 
quarters. 

What T have to say concerns the Brit- 
ish and concerns them only, although 


A also visited some of our bases on the 


same mission, 

On my return, Mr. Speaker, I have 
been rather surprised, confounded, and 
not a little shocked at the tremendous 
discussion and argument that goes on in 
this country between members of our 
armed services who certainly must know, 
I imagine, what they are talking about, 
top politicians and others as to the fact 
of whether the Thor missile in England 
is operational or not. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to pose 
before this House as an expert on mis- 
siles, but I think I can tell you in simple 
language what I actually saw and what I 
actually heard. 

First of all, I was anxious to question 
the British Air Ministry on why they 
preferred their Blue Streak to our Thor 
missile. This, of course, is a matter of 
record, that they do. On going to the 
Ministry and asking the question, the 
reply was this, and I would like this re- 
ply to be emphasized, if possible: We do 
prefer the Blue Streak for many rea- 
sons, one being that it will be under- 
ground, whereas the Thor missile is 
above ground. Also the British pre- 
ferred the liquid fuel rather than the 
solid fuel preferred by Americans. And, 
said the Air Minister—and these are his 
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exact words—“But the Blue Streak will 
not be operational for 2 or 3 years where- 
as the Thor missile is operational here 
today.” Now, I think that that answer 
is pretty emphatic. And, after having 
heard it I also asked my British friends 
whether they had any objection to my 
repeating that statement. Their reply 
was, “Not at all. You can repeat it, and 
we hope that you will repeat it. Our 
philosophy is different from yours. We 
believe that these engines of war are pri- 
marily deterrent. They will not be good 
deterrents unless our enemies know all 
about them. For that reason we are not 
hiding anything that we have.” 

After that I went personally and 
visited one of the major emplacements 
in Great Britain. I will not give the 
name of the place, although it cer- 
tainly is no secret. And, there are five 
or six of them. On going there I saw 
the missile. I was given every facility. 
As a matter of fact, the hangar was 
pulled back. The missile, which was in 
a horizontal position, was brought for- 
ward and erected in a very few minutes. 
When I repeated this to one of our very 
high ranking people in the Pentagon, I 
was informed that they did not consider 
that operational because I had not act- 
ually seen the fuel put into the missile 
or the warhead. My reply to that, Mr. 
Speaker, is that I hope to God I never 
live to see the fuel put into the missile 
or the warhead, because if I ever see 
those two accomplishments, I will then 
see the beginning of the end of our 
civilization and the destruction of man- 
kind. The Thor missile in Great Bri- 
tain, in spite of what we may hear from 
amateur experts—and heaven knows 
our country abounds with them on many 
subjects—is considered operational by 
the British who are living under the 
menace of the Soviet Union and are 
far closer to it than we are. They give 
us full credit for what we have done in 
supplying them with the missiles. They 
also admit that they are still training, 
and, of course, constant training is go- 
ing on in our own country and will go 
on everywhere until doomsday, because 
that is indeed the proper name for that 
day. If it should ever come, it would 
be a day of doom. But, they do be- 
lieve and I do believe, and I am sure that 
the majority of this House believes, that 
it is a good thing to let the world know 
the strength that we have rather than 
constantly decrying it. I am beginning 
to think that there is a new breed in 
the United States or possibly a new so- 
ciety, and it should have a name, and 
that name is Russia First. 

There seem to be many of our peo- 
ple who believe that every Russian is a 
superman, that Russia has everything 
that we strive for and want. We do 
not know what she has. We have no 
means of finding out, but we just take 
it for granted. So, sometimes for poli- 
tical reasons, sometimes because sin- 
cerely we do believe these things, we 
allow our people to become frightened 
when they need not be, and we also al- 
low ourselves to decry some of the great 
achievements that we have made. 

I was reassured not only by what I 
saw in England but by the spirit that I 
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saw in England. There was no fear. 
Surely, we know that the impossible 
might happen, but they do not believe, 
and I do not believe, that any country 
in the world wants to start this final 
holocaust. I deplore and they deplore 
that we have to keep these missiles, that 
we have to spend our people’s substance 
to keep them, and also our fighter planes 
and all the other weapons of war; and 
this great Polaris missile that our col- 
league from California had just spoken 
about. But we must do these things. 

But how can we go before our people 
and ask them to beef up this program, 
and ask them to send their sons to be 
drafted, if we are going to turn and in 
the next breath say, “In spite of all 
this, you are unprepared; and when the 
time comes you will not be able to sur- 
vive”? 

Ah, no, Mr. Speaker; that is not the 
road to success, and that is not the 
truth. We are doing a magnificent job, 
and instead of hiding our light under a 
bushel we should proclaim it to the 
world and keep on the road that we are 
now traveling. 


TIMBER RESOURCES FOR 
AMERICA’S FUTURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SIKES] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on March 
23 while discussing the forestry appro- 
priation items from the floor, I men- 
tioned a report entitled “Timber Re- 
sources for America’s Future.” This 
document of over 700 pages, released by 
the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture early in 1958, was described 
by Secretary Benson as “the most com- 
plete appraisal of the timber situation 
ever made in this country.” It is just 
that. 

It also tells us in the Congress and the 
people of America why we should get on 
with the job of tree planting, forest fire 
protection and many other forestry ac- 
tivities on all classes of forest land 
whether in private or public ownership. 
Many in the Congress have a copy of this 
report. I hope that as you delve into 
its contents you will become convinced 
that the forestry improvement work on 
our forests cannot be postponed indefi- 
nitely. Nor can we do the job by cut- 
ting the appropriations for tree plant- 
ing every year. 

The next day after this floor discussion 
on the forestry appropriation items, 
Secretary Benson sent to the Congress 
a report entitled “Program for the Na- 
tional Forests.” 

Just as the “Timber Resources for 
America’s Future” is a complete ap- 
praisal of the timber situation on all the 
Nation’s forest land, this “Program for 
the National Forests” is a complete ap- 
praisal of what needs to be done in the 
next 10 to 15 years and up to the year 
2000 to make all our national forests 
yield their full measure of resources and 
services. 

I am interested in this latest report 
submitted to the Congress because we 
have two large national forests in Flor- 
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ida. As they are developed to a maxi- 
mum of use and services consistent with 
sound conservation policies, the bene- 
fits will be forthcoming not only to my 
State but to other sections of the country 
depending on the resources of these 
forests. 

Since the “Timber Resources for 
America’s Future” report has been used 
as a basis for information in this pro- 
gram for the national forests, I have 
confidence in the recommendations and 
measures that are needed to make the 
national forests better producers of tim- 
ber, water, recreation, wildlife, and for- 
age. 

On March 25, I asked Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture E. L. Peterson for 
an estimate of the cost of implementing 
the program for the national forests. 
I quote from the second paragraph of 
his reply of Apri] 21: 

In response to your request, the approxi- 
mate cost of the interim program, when 
fully implemented, would more than double 
the present annual rate of about $122 mil- 
lion, excluding funds for emergency forest 
fire fighting, which is expended for national 
forest protection and management. At the 
same time it is anticipated that receipts to 
the Treasury from national forest operations 
would about double. These projections can- 
not be considered official since they have not 
had budgetary consideration in either the 
Department or the Bureau of the Budget. 


Here, then, we have a realistic pro- 
gram that will result in not only in- 
creased monetary returns to the Treas- 
ury and to local county governments in 
the forests, but also we can expect huge 
benefits on which no monetary values 
can be placed. 

In the past I have been critical of the 
cuts in Forest Service appropriations for 
tree planting on private lands. I will 
continue to be critical as long as I believe 
that we are not getting on with the tre- 
mendous job of planting and protecting 
our privately owned forests in the Na- 
tion. 

I do, however, want to compliment the 
Department, Mr. Peterson, and all others 
involved in the preparation of this 
timely program for the national for- 
ests. The Congress now has a basic 
plan from which to work in developing 
the national forests to meet the needs 
of a Nation that is daily demanding 
more and more of the forest resources. 
Resources which are renewable if we are 
of a mind and purpose to make them so. 

I hope that conservation minded 
people throughout the Nation and Mem- 
bers of Congress will let the Forestry 
Subcommittee of the House Agriculture 
Committee know of their interest in the 
full development of our national forests 
on May 14 and 15 when hearings will be 
held on the matter. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS ON INFLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Hlinois [Mr. O’Hara] is rec- 
ognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time to bring to 
the attention of the House a letter to the 
Chicago Tribune from the senior Sena- 
tor of Illinois, the Honorable PauL H. 
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Doveras, and to recite the unusual cir- 
cumstances leading to its writing and 
publication. 

It is a story that I find inspiring of 
how a great newspaper and a great 
statesman, of different political affilia- 
tions and of different philosophical ap- 
proaches, cooperated in the mission, 
most essential to a functioning democ- 
racy, that of informing the electorate. 

The chain of circumstances started 
with the publication in the Chicago 
Tribune of an article depicting the 
dangers of inflation and the effect upon 
persons in various groups; those sub- 
sisting on retirement pensions and in- 
come from investments as well as those 
now in business and employment. With 
the article was a coupon, which the 
Tribune suggested might advantageous- 
ly be used by its readers in adding their 
weight to the fight against inflation. 
The suggestion was that readers should 
sign the coupons and mail them to the 
Congress, 

The second development in this inter- 
esting chain of circumstances was when 
in a matter of days Senator Dova.as’ 
office was so covered with mail sacks that 
visitors had to use them for seating pur- 
poses instead of the chairs they had re- 
placed. The last count of coupons was 
over 30,000. After that even the count- 
ing stopped. 

Senator Douctas happens to be one 
of the most militant advocates of econ- 
omy and vigorous practitioners of 
economy who ever came to the Con- 
gress. Here was the source of his per- 
plexity: if he adhered to his practice, 
followed religiously during his tenure 
in the Senate, of personally answering 
all his correspondence, he would have 
little time for legislative duties. 

Moreover, there was the matter of 
cost, and economy-minded Senator 
Dovctas was aghast with the calcula- 
tion, hastily made by him as he surveyed 
the piles of mail sacks, that the expense 
of replying to all who had written him, 
at the suggestion of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, would extract in excess of $5,000 
from the pockets of the American tax- 
payers, This $5,000 to Senator DOUGLAS’ 
9 sense of economy was worth sav- 

g. 

Sọ in his perplexity he wrote the Chi- 
cago Tribune with the suggestion that 
it accord him space for a general letter 
on the subject, which carried in the 
newspaper from which the coupons had 
been clipped would reach the attention 
of all his correspondents and thus, while 
serving as an answer individually to all 
who had addressed him, would add up 
by saving the taxpayers the tidy sum of 
more than $5,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish heartily to com- 
mend the Chicago Tribune in acting 
favorably on the suggestion of Senator 
Dovetas. This is the more marked since 
not often have the Senator and the 
Tribune been in agreement. They may 
not be in complete agreement now in all 
aspects of the problem of inflation. But 
in carrying Senator Dovauas’ letter in 
its completeness, and entirely un- 
changed or edited, the Tribune has 
abided by the highest traditions of 
American journalism. 
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I might add that not only does the 
Tribune of this morning devote all of its 
reading space on page 10, with a gen- 
erous runover on page 11, to the letter 
of Senator DoudrAs, but it prints prom- 
inently on page 1 a box calling the Sen- 
ator’s letter to the attention of its 
readers. 

I join with my colleagues in the House 
in congratulations to the senior Senator 
from Illinois for a scholarly and most 
masterful presentment of the problem 
of inflation in all its aspects. 

I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude the full text of Senator Dovc3tas’ 
letter as it appears in this morning's 
Chicago Tribune, together with the 
Tribune's introduction: 


LETTER By PauL H. DOUGLAS, SENIOR 
SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 

(The following letter from Senator PAUL 
H. DoucLas, Democrat, of Illinois, was pre- 
pared by him as an answer to the thousands 
of persons who sent him coupons from the 
Chicago Tribune protesting inflation, and is 
published in response to his request for space 
in which to make his reply. At the time the 
Senator made this request he said he had 
already received 30,000 of the Tribune cou- 
pons. Since that time he has received thou- 
sands more. Senator Doucras said that to 
reply adequately to each of his correspond- 
ents would cost the taxpayers 12 cents a 
letter or $4,000 on mail received up to that 
time, and that he hoped the Tribune would 
enable him to spare the Government this 
expense by giving him two columns of space. 
The Tribune was glad to grant his request.) 

I wish to thank the Tribune for giving me 
the chance to reply to the thousands of let- 
ters and coupons which I have received as a 
result of its campaign on inflation. I am 
particularly pleased at this opportunity, for 
otherwise it would be almost impossible for 
me to answer each person individually and 
I am thus permitted to make my views on 
this subject known to those who have written 
to me. 

GOALS OF OUR ECONOMY 

I believe that the American people desire 
to see our economy achieve at least three 
basic results. First, maximum or relatively 
full employment and jobs for our people. 
Second, an adequate rate of economic growth 
in order that we may have a rising standard 
of living and defend ourselves better against 
Communist aggression. Third, that we 
should achieve these goals with substantially 
stable prices and without runaway inflation. 

There are some who would be willing to 
see us have excessive unemployment if only 
we could achieve price stability. There are 
others who would be quite willing to have 
inflation provided only that we have an 
adequate rate of growth and full employ- 
ment. I believe instead that we must devise 
‘ways and means to achieve all three goals at 
the same time. 

Iam as much opposed to inflation as those 
who have written me. For inflation hurts 
those on fixed incomes, such as our older peo- 
ple; those on salaries, such as our school- 
teachers and ministers, and those who have 
bought bonds or invested in insurance, only 
to see their value or purchasing power great- 
ly decreased, 

Of course, some benefit from inflation but 
in general, they are the speculators whose 
goods appreciate in value as a result of price 
rises. But the average person, who spends a 
large proportion of his income for goods and 
services and who also pays his fair share in 
taxes, does not have the chance to hedge 
against inflation as do those who have 
enough with which to speculate on the stock 
market. 
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WHAT Is INFLATION? 

There are various kinds of inflation. 
Usually when people speak of it they refer to 
a situation where there is an excessive de- 
mand for a limited amount of goods and 
services which results in the bidding up of 
prices. This is often referred to as too 
much money chasing too few goods.” 

During World Wars I and I, that is what 
happened, Our economy was fully employed. 
Taxes were not increased fast enough to pro- 
vide the funds to pay for the tanks, guns, 
and expenses of war as we went along. Con- 
sequently, the Government went into debt 
and floated bonds which were financed pri- 
marily by the creation of bank credit and, 
hence, increased the amount of money and 
credit in our system. This excessive supply 
of monetary purchasing power was, in turn, 
used to bid up the prices of the goods which 
were in short supply because our factories 
were manufacturing the tools of war. 

This condition can also happen during 
peacetime. But it generally only happens 
when there is substantially full employment, 
when our plants and factories are running 
at full steam, and if the Government then 
goes into debt and creates an excessive sup- 
ply of money and credit. If the banking sys- 
tem is also allowed to generate such exces- 
sive amounts of money and credit by the 
Federal Reserve Board, then inflation results. 

EXISTING SITUATION 

At the moment, however, we face a differ- 
ent situation. During the past year, our 
price levels have been relatively stable. The 
so-called cost of living index increased only 
eight-tenths of 1 percent from February of 
1959 through March of 1959, and has actually 
fallen by two-tenths of 1 percent since July 
of 1958 to a level of 123.7. Wholesale prices 
have also been steady from March 1958 to 
April 7, 1959, at exactly 119.7. 

At the same time, 6 to 7.5 percent of our 
people have been fully unemployed, and 
those who have been working part time 
amount to the equivalent of another 1 per- 
cent fully unemployed. This compares with 
a normal unemployment rate of from 3 to 
4 percent. 

In addition, we have had a very inade- 
quate rate of growth which has fallen far 
short of the normal 3 to 4 percent a year 
which we should achieve. Curiously enough, 
our price levels in this period have been rel- 
atively stable even though the Federal Gov- 
ernment has run a $13 billion deficit in its 
budget. 

ADMINISTERED PRICE INFLATION 


Thus far, I have been talking about the 
short-run situation. If we look back to the 
period between 1953 and 1958, there was a 9- 
percent rise in the cost of living. However, 
this was a very uneven increase. Food prices 
in the towns rose only 5 percent, but medical 
expenses have gone up 24 percent, The 
prices of farm products and raw materials 
in the countryside decreased sharply but in- 
dustrial prices have risen by 13 percent. 

Thus, while the prices of raw materials 
have gone down, the prices of the final man- 
ufactured products have gone up. When 
only the wholesale price index is considered, 
we see that over two-thirds of the increase 
can be accounted for by the increase in the 
price of steel and steel processing industries. 

What has happened is that the prices of 
the goods which are highly competitive—like 
farm products and raw materials—have gone 
down, while the price of goods which are 
largely noncompetitive and where only a 
few firms or manufacturers control the mar- 
ket—like steel, steel fabricating, and the 
automobile industry—have risen markedly. 

According to the testimony of the eminent 
economist, Dr. Gardiner Means, before the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee, the monopoly or administered price in- 
dustries account for 85 percent of the gross 
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increase in the wholesale price index since 
1953. 

Thus, what we are suffering from is not 
the ordinary or classical inflation where too 
much money chases too few goods or where 
an excessive amount of bank credit—or 
Government-created credit due to a deficit— 
are used to bid up prices. What we are suf- 
fering from is instead an administered price 
inflation largely found since 1953 in those 
sectors of our economy where prices are not 
competitive but in which a few manufac- 
turers and some extremely well organized 
labor groups are in a position to administer 
or control their own prices. In each case, 
these prices have been administered up. 

This kind of inflation clearly calls for dif- 
ferent answers than does monetary inflation. 
The fact is that the methods which we would 
use to fight monetary inflation—such as 
tightening the money supply, increasing in- 
terest rates, or sharp tax increases—would 
probably have littie or no effect in stopping 
this administered price inflation. 

These actions would instead only prolong 
the recession. In addition, they could pre- 
vent us from achieving full employment and 
an adequate rate of growth and might even 
result in increased unemployment and a de- 
pression if they were applied too vigorously. 
One does not treat pneumonia by taking out 
the patient’s appendix. 


CONGRESS AND THE BUDGET 


Now let us turn to the question of the 
budget. The President has requested $77 
billion for the fiscal year 1960 budget which 
runs from July 1, 1959, to June 30, 1960, 
and for which we are now making appropria- 
tions. I think this sum which he has re- 
quested is certainly adequate. This amount 
of money, if properly spent, can provide for 
an adequate defense and for those services 
which are necessary for the Government to 
provide for our civilian economy. 

I believe that this budget can and should 
be balanced, and I hope that we might even 
have a surplus which could be used either 
to retire some of the debt or to decrease 
some of the wartime excise taxes or to make 
our tax system more equitable. 

Year after year, the President has pre- 
dicted a balanced budget, but generally at 
the end of the year it has been out of bal- 
ance. This has been true in 4 of the 6 
years in which he has been responsible. 
Last year, he predicted a balanced budget, 
but will end up with about a $13 billion 
deficit. The year before, he predicted we 
would have a balanced budget, but we had a 
$2.5 billion deficit. 

Then, of course, he has tried to blame 
these deficits on us Democrats in Congress 
and has labeled us “wild spenders,” 

The truth, however, is quite different. 
The deficits were not due to the “spenders” 
in Congress. In each of the last 4 years, we 
have cut the President’s budget by hun- 
dreds of millions below what he has de- 
manded, both in his regular and supple- 
mental 5 

The facts are as follows: 

In 1957, in the first session of the 85th 
Congress, the President requested $64,638,- 
110,610. The money appropriated by Con- 
gress was $59,589,731,631, a cut by Congress 
of $5,048,378,979. In the second session the 
President requested $73,272,659,573 and Con- 
gress appropriated $72,653,476,248, a cut of 
$619,183,325. 

In the preceding Congress, the 84th, the 
President in the first session requested 
$66,023,089,195. Congress appropriated $63,- 
947,281,321, a reduction of $2,075,807,874. 
In the second session the President requested 
$73,298,859,629 and Congress appropriated 
$73,041,364,417, a cut of $257,495,212. 

This may come as a s to many 
people, but we cut the President’s budget 
requests by over $2.3 billion in the 84th 
Congress and by almost $5.7 billion in the 
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85th Congress. I think it is unbecoming of 
the President to blame the Congress for his 
fiscal problems when we have actually ap- 
propriated a great deal less money than the 
President himself has requested. 

The deficit of $13 billion in fiscal year 
1959 was not due to a wild spending Con- 
gress. It was due, for the most part, to the 
falling off of tax receipts because of the 
recession. 

Last August, I questioned the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Anderson, about the 
reasons for the deficit when—for the third 
time—he came before the Senate finance 
committee to request an increase in the debt 
limit. 

The following is a direct quotation from 
those hearings: 

“Senator Dovuctas. What I am trying to 
get at is, if one takes the deficit of $15 bil- 
lion for 2 years, then $10 billion of the defi- 
cit will be created by the decline in business 
activity, or two-thirds of the total; only $5 
billion, or one-third of the total, will be 
created by an increase in expenditures above 
those budgeted, and therefore it is the re- 
cession which has primarily created the prob- 
lem; is that not true? 

“Secretary ANDERSON. That is correct, sir.” 


WHERE TO CUT THE BUDGET 


Personally, I think we can and shall cut 
the President’s budget again this year. I 
think there are numerous places where it 
can be cut and I have been making a fight 
this year, as I have in past years, to cut out 
the excessive waste and fat in the President's 
budget. Let me give some examples, 


MILITARY SUPPLIES AND PROCUREMENT 


I have been trying to get the Defense De- 
partment to use up some of its surplus sup- 
plies. It now has at least $17 billion in 
surplus goods. At the same time that the 
military departments have been disposing of 
vast quantities of these supplies—some $6 
billion per year—for only 214 cents on the 
dollar, they have been buying nearly iden- 
tical or similar items for 100 cents on the 
dollar. 

We have seen that at Carpentersville, Ill. 
The civil defense unit got huge quantities 
of military surpluses like buses, trucks, 
cranes, fork lift trucks, typewriters, and 
other items which were quite usable and 
which the Defense Department should have 
used before it buys more, and these wound 
up, almost without payment, in private 
hands. 

I have also been making a fight against 
the defense department practice of nego- 
tiating 95 percent of the number of its 
contracts rather than letting them by com- 
petitive bidding. This system has resulted 
in excessive prices. 

I believe that from 2 to 3 billion per year 
could be saved if the surpluses were used 
properly and if there were more competitive 
bidding. Some of these savings could then 
be used for the further development of our 
missiles and to keep the combat strength of 
the Army at 900,000 men and the Marine 
Corps at 200,000, instead of cutting them 
back as the President is now doing. 


CONGRESSIONAL PRIVILEGES 


The Architect of the Capitol, who is ap- 
pointed by the President and serves without 
confirmation by the Congress, is now in the 
midst of a huge program to renovate and 
expand the Capitol at a cost of about 100 
million dollars. Only last week, I fought 
to cut back on funds for extra furniture for 
the New Senate Office Building and for a ter- 
minal at the Senate end of the new tunnel 
leading from the Senate Office Building to 
the Capitol. Much of this expense is un- 
necessary and wasteful. We have excessive 
supplies of old furniture going to waste and 
the $4 million tunnel terminal would 
save us only 50 steps at a cost of about 
$80,000 a step. This is too expensive for 
Senators who need the exercise anyway. 
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WASTE IN THE ADMINISTRATION 

Because I have fought against congres- 
sional waste, I feel that I can justifiably 
attack waste in the administration. There 
are now 99 limousines with chauffeurs at 
the White House and for heads and assist- 
ants in the executive agencies. The Presi- 
dent has 8 of them and the defense de- 
partment has 37. I think the total of 99 
could be cut back to 35. Most of the var- 
ious assistant secretaries and undersecre- 
taries at the Pentagon could just as well 
drive themselves in moderately priced cars. 

The Air Force has been giving free trips 
to influential citizens to visit their bases 
around the country at a cost of many mil- 
lions per year. This is a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money and is both unjustified and 
unauthorized by Congress. 

The President could get by on one heli- 
copter instead of two, and I also believe 
that the number of supergrade employees at 
the White House, which have increased from 
nine in the Truman administration to 22 
at the present time, could be cut back to 15. 

The Post Office Department now has 71,000 
more employees than in 1952, although the 
service has been cut back. The Department 
of Agriculture has an increase over 1952 of 
some 16,000 employes, or 27 percent. The 
civilian personnel in the various Government 
agencies could be cut—on the average—by 
3 percent with no loss of efficiency or 
service. 

SUBSIDIES FOR BUSINESS 

The budget also includes huge subsidies 
for business and for agriculture. In the 
1960 budget, the subsidies for ship construc- 
tion, ship operating differential costs, and 
for the airlines, are $54 million more than 
for the year 1959. 

First-class mail essentially pays its own 
way, yet apparently we are going to be asked 
to raise the rates on first-class mail from 4 
cents to 5 cents. But the loss on second- 
class mail is $274 million per year and the 
loss on third-class mail an equal sum. We 
should raise the rates on second and third 
class mail instead, for this is where the 
subsidy is to be found. 

Interestingly enough, some of the large 
weekly magazines which constantly print 
editorials against Government subsidies, and 
call for a cut in the budget, receive many 
millions in the mail subsidies. According 
to a House appropriations committee study, 
the yearly subsidy to one magazine was $9.4 
million; to yet another, $6.1 million. Some 
$38.7 million per year goes in mail subsidies 
to the 14 largest weekly and monthly mag- 
azines. 

FARM SUBSIDIES 

In the fiscal year 1960 budget, it is esti- 
mated that the cost of farm price support 
operations will amount to $4.5 billion. At 
the same time, we have $9 billion in sur- 
pluses and some of the big operators receive 
as much as a million per year in Commodity 
Credit Corporation loans, I think we could 
Save great sums by (1) placing an upper 
limit of $2,000 on the total amount which 
any one farm or farmer could receive in 
any one year and (2) by shifting to some 
form of income rather than price support 
program so that the consumer would not 
have to pay for this program twice, first 
through the subsidy to the individual 
farmer, and second by way of higher prices 
for farm products. 

TAX LOOPHOLES 

Finally, there are numerous loopholes in 
our tax laws. The most glaring of these is 
the oil depletion allowance. In a 5-year 
period, one very famous company had total 
profits of $48.5 million but did not pay 1 
cent in Federal corporation taxes. This 
happened while other companies paid 52 
percent and while an individual with only 
$2,000 of taxable income pays 20 percent. 

This example is not exceptional, for I 
have examined the statements of numerous 
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oil companies which show that one after 
another pays taxes at 1 percent, 2 percent, 
5 percent, or less than 10 percent. This is 
a scandalous situation which is unfair and 
which means that the rest of the people 
have to pay higher taxes to make up for this 
special privilege to the few. 

We should also repeal the 1954 dividend 
exclusion and credit. Under it, a taxpayer 
who is married and has two children with 
an income of $10,000 per year would pay 
20 percent less in taxes if all of his income 
were from dividends than he would pay if 
his income were from wages and salaries. 

Thirdly, the Government loses some $300 
million to $400 million per year because 
people fail to report their income from in- 
terest and dividends. By withholding at the 
source as we now do for earned income, we 
could close this tax loophole. 

Fourth. I think we should reform the 
provisions for business expense accounts. 
We all know that Christmas gifts, tickets to 
“My Fair Lady,” trips to Florida, large so- 
cial functions, and other expensive items 
are charged off as necessary and proper busi- 
ness expenses when they are indeed un- 
necessary and very improper. 

CHANGE BUDGET PRIORITIES 


Thus, while I believe that the President's 
budget is certainly adequate, I think the 
priorities in the budget are wrong. This 
budget gives a priority for limousines for 
the brass at the Pentagon, free trips to 
influential citizens, carpets for Senators, tax 
privileges for the few, huge subsidies to the 
shippers, the large magazines and the big 
farmers at a time when we should be using 
these funds for other and more important 
purposes. 

We should cut back on military fat and 
waste and use a part of the savings to in- 
crease our actual fighting strength. 

We should cut back on business and farm 
subsidies and use part of the savings for 
our schools, for the unemployed, and to 
bring new business to the chronically de- 
pressed areas of our country which will 
otherwise die on the vine. 

We should close our tax loopholes and 
use these savings to help pay off a part of 
the debt and to reduce some of the in- 
equitable wartime excise taxes which are 
regressive and which fall most heavily on 
the lower income groups. 

We should ask both the President and the 
Congress to practice what they preach. 

I believe that our country and our econ- 
omy is strong enough to provide for an 
adequate defense and for the urgent needs 
of our people. However, there is no justifi- 
cation for waste or for very special and 
lavish privileges—whether through expendi- 
tures or by way of tax privleges—for the 
strong and powerful who need them the 
least. 

I shall continue to fight for these kinds 
of changes in our Government policies and 
I am prepared to do this even when pres- 
sures to do otherwise are very great. 


A CORRECTION AND AN APOLOGY 
TO INEZ ROBB 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a constituent sent me a recent 
column by Inez Robb which charged 
that, from the well of the House, on 
April 13— CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 
5779-5780—I had falsely stated that, in 
an earlier column answering her charge 
that Congressmen were guilty of repre- 
hensible official misconduct, I had un- 
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truthfully—falsely—charged that she 
had enjoyed certain special privileges of 
the House Press Gallery when I said: 

But Inez, you have been sitting up there 
in the comfortable press gallery and on 
those nice, soft cushions while waiting for 
a timid Congressman to leave the floor at 
your finger crooking to answer your call in 
the hope you would send on a good word to 
your paper. So why do you let out an un- 
ladylike squawk? 

Instead of worrying and complaining about 
the furniture used in the Capitol which the 
Congressmen are permited to use, Inez might 
give a little thought to the fact that she is 
treated in the same way when in the 
Capitol. 

She sits up there and pounds a Govern- 
ment typewriter, she and the rest of the re- 
porters; lolls back in a comfortable chair, 
has a cigarette tray handy if she wants one, 
a glass of cool, clear water waiting in the 
hand of a Congressman if she wants it. 


She wrote that she does not work out 
of the House Press Gallery but works 
from her home in New York City. 
Hence it is evident that my statement 
was false, and this is the correction 
and apology. I carelessly assumed she 
was working out of the House Press 
Gallery. 

Also an apology for referring to her 
as Inez. We are strangers and I do not 
know whether I should address her as 
Miss or Mrs. 

She again refers to the fact that I 
have a daughter-in-law and a grand- 
daughter-in-law on my payroll. That 
fact was never concealed. Both are, in 
addition to being housewives and moth- 
ers, professional women of ability, uni- 
versity graduates, and earn every dollar 
they receive and, really, it is none of 
Miss—if she is Miss“! —Robb's business 
whether they are or are not related. 
The only question with which she is con- 
cerned or, for that matter, any other tax- 
payer, is whether or not they earn their 
money and I am saying—and I know, 
and she does not—they do. 

What Miss—or Mrs.—Robb did, in her 
article to which reference was made by 
me, was to falsely intimate that Con- 
gressmen generally were guilty of wrong- 
ful, if not illegal, conduct in the way 
tax dollars allocated to them are used. 
Some Congressmen, like members of 
every other group, have, beyond ques- 
tion, misused Federal funds, and for 
that there is no excuse. However, it is 
not an offense, either moral or legal, to 
employ one's relatives so long as adequate 
service is rendered. 

FALSE STATEMENTS 


What Miss—or Mrs.—Robb has failed 
to do is to correct the false statements in 
her previous article which I criticized 
and in which she accused Congressmen 
of improper and illegal conduct. Here 
are a few of the lady’s misstatements: 

Misstatement No. 1: 

Congressmen are among the most highly 
paid and most lightly taxed executives in the 
country. 


Neither statement is true, as the record 
will demonstrate. 

Misstatement No. 2: Miss—or Mrs.— 
Robb said “the truth is that Congressmen 
receive from three to eight times that 
sum—$22,500,” and, for good measure, 
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she added that “they belong to that most 
privileged and lordly of all modern fi- 
nancial categories, the expense-account 
aristocracy.” 

We do receive some items of expense, 
but there are many more and larger items 
of expense for which we are not repaid. 

Misstatement No. 3: Miss—or Mrs.— 
Robb falsely states that we have voted 
ourselves over the years the “congres- 
sional take-home pay, the great majority 
of it tax exempt, ranges anywhere from 
$70,000 to more than $180,000 annually.” 

That statement is at least $100,000 out 
of line. Nor is “the great majority of it 
tax exempt.” 

Misstatement No. 4: Miss—or Mrs.— 
Robb says: 

Each Congressman occupies a luxurious 
suite, in either the Senate or House Office 
Buildings, suites sometimes as large as seven 
rooms. 


Congressmen and, I assume, Senators 
would like to know where those suites 
are. I have been here 24 years and I 
know of none such. Name one, its occu- 
pant, and locate it, Miss—or Mrs.—Robb. 

Now, Miss—or Mrs. Robb, get back to 
the real issue: publicly correct the false 
statements you previously made. I have 
the article but I do not know its date. 

Miss—or Mrs.—Robb cites two of her 
outstanding virtues; that is, she does not 
smoke cigarettes and she does not do any 
“lolling.” Praise be. Shall the Con- 
gress vote her a decoration or pass a 
resolution of commendation? 

More important than either of those 
virtues is the habit of telling the truth. 
I have pointed to her misstatements. 
Let us see if she is fair enough to ac- 
knowledge her mistakes, if she wants to 
call them that. Of course, if she knew 
they were false when she made them or 
if they were malicious, that she will 
not do. 

Yours for a free press but, while you 
are telling a story, make it truthful. 

Miss—or Mrs.—Robb states that here- 
after in her thoughts she will always 
cherish me as “Clare de Lune.” That will 
be all right with me. Equally intelli- 
gent individuals have called me crazy 
and, unfortunately, I cannot, as did a 
congressional candidate in Ohio, produce 
a certificate from a mental institution 
showing that I am of sound mind because 
I never was confined in such an insti- 
tution. 

Miss—or Mrs.—Robb does not vote in 
my district. Presumably, the average of 
intelligence of the people of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Michigan is as 
high as is that of her neighborhood and. 
as long as they are fairly well satisfied, 
her opinion and what she prints does 
not matter too much. Beyond doubt, 
many of her readers know that the state- 
ments made by her and to which I re- 
ferred on April 13 have no basis in fact. 

Miss—or Mrs.—Robb seems to assume 
that many of those who read her column 
are dumb. Perhaps they know as much 
about Congressmen and their compensa- 
tion and how it is used as does she. 

Miss—or Mrs.—Robb has the one ad- 
vantage of a larger audience than many 
of them. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Atrorp (at the request of Mr. 
TRIMBLE) on account of illness in the 
family. 

Mr. Dorin (at the request of Mr. 
CoHELAN), for May 11 through May 15, 
on account of attendance, Air Force 
Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo., as a 
member of Board of Visitors, House 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. Garmatz), for today, May 
11, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Srxes (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack), for 15 minutes today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Bartrey (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack), for 45 minutes tomorrow, in- 
stead of 30 minutes heretofore granted. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mrs. Sr. GEORGE, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Boye (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 60 minutes, on Wednesday, 
May 13. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois, for 40 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. KINd of Utah, for 15 minutes, on 
Wednesday next. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan, for 20 min- 
utes, on today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Wotr and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MARSHALL. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. WEAVER. 

Mr. CRAMER. 

Mr. Berry in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jonas, the remarks he will make in 
Committee and to include tables and ex- 
cerpts. 

Mr. Botanpd and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Harris, to revise and extend his 
remarks on the Federal Aviation Agency 

5 include certain additional informa- 
on. 

Mr. Bow to include extraneous matter 
in his remarks made today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts to in- 
clude extraneous matter in her remarks 
made today. 

Mrs. BOLTON in two instances, with re- 
gard to Rumanian Independence Day 
and also public health activities in un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, her re- 
marks during debate on the independent 
offices appropriation bill and to include 
extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Teacue of Texas, his remarks to- 
day in Committee of the Whole and to 
include extraneous matter and tables. 

(At the request of Mr. Curtin, and to 
include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing:) 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. WESTLAND. 

(At the request of Mr. Rouss, and to 
include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing:) 

Mr. QUIGLEY. 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. LANKFORD. 

Mr. Harris. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 32 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until Tuesday, May 12, 
1959, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


956. A letter from the Asistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report certi- 
fying that an adequate soil survey and land 
classification has been made of the lands in 
the Tea Pot Dome Water District, California, 
pursuant to Public Law 172, 83d Congress; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

957. A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend title 
10, United States Code, to authorize the es- 
tablishment of a parole system for naval pris- 
oners, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

958. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report which presents a study 
of production and distribution of printing 
papers used by book and magazine publish- 
ers, pursuant to section 708(e) of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

959. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on our review of the Home Mortgage 
Section, Mortgage Insurance Division, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, March 1958 (H. Doc. 
No. 130); to the Committee on Government 
Operations and ordered to be printed. 

960. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “a bill to make 
payments to Indians for the destruction of 
fishing rights at Celilo Falls exempt from 
income tax”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

961. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a proposed con- 
cession contract which, when executed by 
the Director of the National Park Service, 
will authorize Evelyn C. Frey to provide con- 
cession facilities and services for the public 
in Bandelier National Monument, N. Mex., 
for a period of 10 years from January 1, 
1959, pursuant to the act of July 14, 1956 
(70 Stat. 543); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

962. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a tabulation showing the num- 
ber of envelopes, labels, wrappers, cards, and 
other articles bearing penalty indicia pro- 
cured or accounted for through this Depart- 
ment during the fiscal year which ended 
June 30, 1958, by the executive departments, 
independent establishments, organizations, 
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and persons authorized by law to use the 
penalty privilege, pursuant to Public Law 
785, 80th Congress; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

963. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, relative to the case 
of Hong-Fon Toy, A-11405246, involving sus- 
pension of deportation under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and requesting 
that it be withdrawn from those before the 
Congress and returned to the jurisdiction of 
this Service; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

964. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
establish a teaching hospital for Howard 
University, to transfer Freedmen’s Hospital 
to the University, and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

965. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State, transmitting certain International 
Labor Organization recommendations adopt- 
ed at the 4ist (maritime) session of the 
International Labor Conference, at Geneva, 
May 1958, pursuant to article 19 of the 
constitution of that organization (H. Doc. 
No. 131); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 

966. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State, transmitting certain International 
Labor Organization recommendations adopt- 
ed by the International Labor Conference at 
its 42d session, at Geneva, June 24, 1958, 
concerning conditions of employment of 
plantation workers, pursuant to article 19 
of the constitution of that organization (H. 
Doc. No, 132); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 7, 1959, 
the following bill was reported on May 8, 
1959: 


Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Appropri- 
ations. H.R. 7040. A bill making appropri- 
ations for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 350). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Submitted May 11, 1959] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.4060. A bill to eliminate all re- 
sponsibility of the Government for fixing 
dates on which the period of limitation for 
filing suits against Miller Act payments bonds 
commences to run; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 351). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4957. A bill to amend chapter 223 of 
title 18, United States Code, to provide for 
the admission of certain evidence, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 352). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Report on U.S. 
policy in the control and use of outer space; 
(Rept. No. 353). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 7, 1959, 
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the following bill was introduced May 8, 
1959: 
By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 7040. A bill making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred May 11, 1959] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 7041. A bill to authorize the sale and 
permanent transfer of acreage allotments; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 7042. A bill to authorize the classifi- 
cation, segregation, and disposal of public 
lands chiefiy valuable for urban and busi- 
ness purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 7043. A bill to provide that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration shall maintain in each 
State at least one regional office; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 7044. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Central National Monument 
at the geographic center of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 7045. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Arctic Wildlife Range, 
Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROWN of Missouri: 

H.R. 7046, A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, section 2667, to direct the Sec- 
retaries of the military departments to lease 
property for public school use without the 
reservation of monetary consideration there- 
for; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 7047. A bill to amend sections 4081 
and 4082 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to include wholesale distributors with- 
in the definition of “producers” of gasoline, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 7048. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 16, 1950, relating to exclusion from the 
mails of obscene articles, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 7049. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R, 7050. A bill to provide further for per- 
missible writing and printing on third- and 
fourth-class mail matter, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 7051. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Indemnity Act of 1951, so as to pro- 
vide that in the absence of a designation of 
beneficiary thereunder by a person having 
national service life insurance or U.S. Gov- 
ernment life insurance, the designated bene- 
ficiary of such insurance shall also be the 
designated beneficiary of any indemnity pay- 
able under such act; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 7052. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON (by request): 

H.R. 7053. A bill to authorize a per 
capita distribution of funds arising from a 
judgment in favor of the Quapaw Tribe, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 7054. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Ellis Island National Shrine; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7055. A bill to repeal the provisions of 
section 5 of the act of July 28, 1916, relating 
to the furnishing of information to the Post- 
master General by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to revenue received 
by railroads from express companies for the 
transportation of express matter; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7056. A bill to amend the act of 
October 15, 1914, commonly referred to as the 
Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, with respect to the applicability 
thereof to contract carriers subject to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7057. A bill to provide the President 
with the means to discharge satisfactorily 
his responsibilities in connection with na- 
tional telecommunication resources includ- 
ing the Government's use of the radio fre- 
quency spectrum; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7058. A bill to amend section 212(a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7059. A bill to amend section 222(b) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act with respect 
to the service of process in enforcement pro- 
ceedings, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 7060. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Norman project, Oklahoma; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.R. 7061. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 7062. A bill to provide for payment 
of annuities to widows and dependent chil- 
dren of Comptrollers General; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

H.R. 7063. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair 
Participation Act of 1956 to provide for the 
utilization of Ellis Island by the Secretary of 
State as a training center for Americans go- 
ing abroad, in order to keep this great land- 
mark as a living memorial to American free- 
dom and the contributions made to the 
United States by the immigrants who have 
come to these shores, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 7064. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a public 
health training program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 7065. A bill to provide retirement 
eligibility for certain Federal employees 
whose rates of compensation are adversely 
affected due to any international commit- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7066. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to voluntary 
retirement of certain Federal employees as- 
signed to duty in overseas areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 7067. A bill to liberalize the tariff laws 
for works of art and other exhibition ma- 
terial, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 7068. A bill to amend Public Laws 815 
and 874, Bist Congress, relating to Federal 
assistance in the construction and operation 
of schools in areas affected by Federal activ- 
ities, to discontinue making grants attribut- 
able to Federal activities carried on through 
contractors; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H R. 7069. A bill to amend section 665(b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7070. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
basis (for determining gain or loss) of prop- 
erty acquired from a decedent; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7071. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, so as to restore com- 
petitive equality to retailers and other dis- 
tributors with respect to certain sales to 
business and other organizations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H R. 7072. A bill to provide for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the Inter- 
American Development Bank; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.R. 7073. A bill to provide for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Inter- 
American Development Bank; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 7074. A bill to provide that the tax 
exemption heretofore accorded the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars with respect to certain prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia, formerly 
owned by such organization but never used 
for its intended purpose, shall apply instead 
to other property subsequently acquired and 
used for that purpose; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H.R. 7075. A bill to amend section 1371 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit 
stock of a small business corporation which 
is owned by a husband and wife to be treated 
as owned by a single shareholder for pur- 
poses of determining the number of share- 
holders of such corporation; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H.R. 7076. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H.R. 7077. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Federal-aid primary system of 
highways for the purpose of equitably reim- 
bursing the States for certain free aud toll 
roads on the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 7078. A bill to provide for an open 
air assembly area in the Golden Gate Nation- 
al Cemetery, San Bruno, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.J.Res.390. Joint resolution granting 
consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of New York and the 
State of New Jersey for the creation of the 
New York-New Jersey Transportation Agen- 
cy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. Con. Res.174. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the development through the 
United Nations of international educational 
programs; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alaska, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to providing the State of 
Alaska, Department of Fish and Game with 
annual funds of not less than $5 million per 
year for not less than 15 years for the re- 
habilitation of the salmon resources; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting that appropriate action 
be taken to improve our national defense 
capabilities and the economic condition of 
our State by assuring the return of rail cars 
to the railroad holding title thereto with the 
least practicable delay, deferring action on 
any national legislatlon which would in- 
crease railroad cost of operation, and mak- 
ing every reasonable effort to aid the rail- 
roads to develop a car-construction program; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to expedite the appropriations and 
enabling legislation, including enunciation 
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of the will of Congress, to bring into being 
without further delay the great Kinzua Dam 
on the Upper Allegheny River in northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 7079. A bill for the relief of Don L. 

Herring; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 7080. A bill for the relief of Masako 
Tamanana; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. HARMON: 

H.R. 7081. A bill for the relief of the Hardy 
Manufacturing Corp.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 7082. A bill for the relief of Graham 

Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 7083. A bill for the relief of Jane Jean 

Baptiste; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Ey Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7084. A bill for the relief of Willibaldo 
De’gadillo-Rojas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 7085. A bill for the relief of John B. 

Sutter; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petition 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


181. By Mr. WIER: Petition on memorial 
of members of the House of Representatives, 
State of Minnesota, regarding their favorabie 
views on and support of H.R. 1354, intro- 
duced by Congressman STAGGERS, of West Vir- 
ginia, a bill to amend the Standard Time 
Act of March 19, 1918, so as to provide that 
the standard time established thereunder 
shall be the meacure of time for all pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

182. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, National Guard Association of the 
United States, Washington, D.C., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to requesting Congress to study, make a 
report, and offer remedial legislation con- 
cerning the subject of medical care, hospital- 
ization, disability retirement, and death 
benefits for members of the National Guard 
and Reserve components; to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 

183. Also, petition of the commander, Capi- 
tal Post No. 19, the American Legion, Salem, 
Oreg., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to requesting favor- 
able consideration of S. 1138, a bill to extend 
educational and training benefits to all vet- 
erans who enter military service from Febru- 
ary 1, 1955, and as long as the draft shall 


continue; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The 10th of May, a Rumanian National 
Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address I recently prepared for radio 
broadcast on the occasion of the Ru- 
manian national holiday which was cele- 
brated on May 10. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The 10th of May is the Rumanian national 
holiday, the day on which the free Rumanian 
nation celebrated its independence. Since 
the present Communist regime has for- 
bidden the people of Rumania to commemo- 
rate this day of national pride, it is fitting 
that we use the occasion to make clear that 
the free world has not forgotten the un- 
happy fate of the captive peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

For more than a decade the nations of 
Eastern Europe have lived under the grim 
shadow of Communist rule, enduring cease- 
less and methodical oppression from regimes 
backed by the armed might of Soviet Russia. 
All of the terrors common to the modern 
police state have been used to integrate these 
nations into the Communist system, and to 
destroy, in the process, every desire for na- 
tionality and freedom. 

That the Communists have largely failed 
in their efforts has been made abundantly 
clear in recent years by revolts in Hungary, 


Poland and East Germany. The revolt in 
Poland resulted, for a time, in some small 
measure of freedom for the people of that 
nation. But in Hungary, the rebellion was 
crushed with shameless brutality, despite the 
overwhelming censure of world opinion. 

The role of the Russian army in suppres- 
sing these revolts revealed the extent to 
which force is the basis for Communist con- 
trol in Eastern Europe. The Kremlin leader- 
ship knows that without an army and a vast 
police apparatus to underpin its rule the 
Tron Curtain would vanish overnight. 

Today, thousands of Iron Curtain refugees 
still continue to flee into free Europe. Their 
flight from Communist tyranny testifies that 
the quest for freedom remains constant, de- 
spite relentless efforts by the Communists 
to seal off every avenue of escape. 

For those who must remain behind, Com- 
munist domination will be endured with 
the hope that someday the light of freedom 
will penetrate the Iron Curtain, heralding 
the dawn of a better life. Their willingness 
and ability to resist the encroachments of 
communism shows that hope has not died 
among the captive peoples. It must be the 
earnest prayer of all Americans that this 
desire for independence will someday be 
fulfilled in Rumania, as in the other nations 
in Eastern Europe. 


Aluminum Marketing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, during 
the Easter congressional recess I visited 


several countries in Europe as a repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Senate and the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. While in Germany I had the 
opportunity of discussing coal and alu- 
minum marketing with officials of the 
Federal Economics Ministry in Bonn. 
The U.S. Minister for Economic Affairs 
in Bonn recently sent me memorandums 
outlining my conversations with officials 
of the Federal Economics Ministry and 
I ask unanimous consent that these 
memorandums be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 


There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 


APRIL 1, 1959. 
Subject: Discussion of aluminum marketing. 
Piace: Federal Economics Ministry, Bonn. 
Participants: The Honorable Vance Hartke, 
U.S. Senator; Mr. August Bourbon, staff 
member, U.S. Senate; Ministerialrat Dr. 
Heinrich Sennekamp, Mr. Storz, Dr. 
Pickard; economic counselor, Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Ockey, U.S. Embassy, Bonn, Dr. 
Vaeth, Mr. Sommer; Mr. Thomas C. 
Stave, second secretary, U.S. Embassy, 
Bonn. 

Senator HARTKE began his remarks by com- 
plimenting West Germany for the rapid eco- 
nomic progress it had made since the end 
of the war. He then described Soviet eco- 
nomic warfare in the world aluminum mar- 
ket since the war, particularly since 1957, 
when Soviet aluminum appeared on the 
British market on a cut price basis. He 
noted that Britain had been acquiring most 
of its aluminum from Canada, and that the 
Soviets then offered aluminum at a price 
of 2 cents below whatever price the Canadian 
producers were quoting. By the end of 1957, 
the proportion of Soviet aluminum in Britain 
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had increased considerably while the Cana- 
dian proportion had decreased. Canada, in 
January 1958, petitioned the British Govern- 
ment to take antidumping action against the 
Soviets, but no action was taken, whereupon 
the Canadian producers, in April 1958, were 
forced to cut the free world price of alumi- 
num 2 cents per pound, with a resultant 
decrease, during 1958, of both profits and tax 
revenues. Noting the erratic pattern of 
Soviet aluminum shipments, Senator HARTKE 
described the move as “sharpshooting” rather 
than “dumping.” 

Mr. Sennekamp thanked Senator HARTKE 
for his compliments, adding that much of 
the West German progress would not have 
been possible without U.S. Marshall plan aid. 
He then confirmed Senator HARTKE’s opinion 
on the Soviet maneuver, stating the same 
effect on aluminum prices in Germany had 
been seen during the 1957-58 period. He 
indicated, however, that there was no longer 
such a problem as far as the German market 
was concerned. He explained that in 1956 
there was an aluminum shortage in Ger- 
many, which then entered into contracts for 
imports of limited amounts of Soviet alum- 
inum. Wher. the licenses for these ship- 
ments expired, however, new licenses were 
not granted. Furthermore, Mr. Sennekamp 
said, aluminum was not included in the 
recent West German-Soviet trade agreement, 
despite Soviet efforts to have the item in- 
cluded. He continued that in 1956 the Fed- 
eral Republic entered into long-term con- 
tracts (up to 1961) for aluminum imports 
from Canada and Norway, which countries 
will supply most of its import needs. He 
estimated that West German production of 
primary aluminum in 1959 would be about 
150,000 tons, with consumption about 
190,000 to 200,000 tons. The difference of 
40,000 to 50,000 tons would come through 
contracts with Canada and Norway. He pre- 
dicted, however, that the Soviet Union would 
again enter the world aluminum market, 
since its processing industry cannot keep up 
with Soviet production of pig aluminum. He 
said this was also true with tin, zinc, and 
other nonferrous metals. Mr. Sennekamp 
also explained that the Federal Republic has 
a basic tariff of 7 percent on aluminum im- 
ports, but that imports of up to 40,000 tons 
are free of such duty, which covers prac- 
tically the entire gap between domestic pro- 
duction and consumption. He expressed his 
opinion that 7 percent is not a high rate, 
since practically all other countries, includ- 
ing the United States, have a similar rate, 
while others, particularly France and Italy, 
have much higher rates. Senator HARTKE 
said the United States had no complaints 
with Germany on the question of tariffs, 
but that a problem had arisen on the Belgian 
tariff on semifinished aluminum products. 

Senator HARTKE then expressed the interest 
of U.S. aluminum producers in developing 
new markets for aluminum, particularly in 
other areas of the world. Mr. Sennekamp 
commented that German producers had a 
like interest, and were cooperating with U.S. 
industry in hopes of developing new uses. 
He mentioned that within a few weeks a 
group of German architects would be visiting 
the United States to confer with representa- 
tives of the building industry here. Sena- 
tor HARTKE said he would be glad to assist 
them in making contacts with U.S. firms, 
mentioning Alcoa, Harvey Aluminum, Reyn- 
olds Aluminum, and the institute, National 
Homes, which is developing a prefabricated 
house constructed almost entirely of alumi- 
num. He said he would like to see an ex- 
change of ideas, and suggested the possibility 
of using the United Nations as a clearing 
station. 

Mr. Pickard then said he was an official of 
the Vereinigte Aluminumwerke (VAW) which 
represents 70 percent of West German alu- 
minum producers. He described the problem 
of building up the industry after the war, 
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and stated that although German per capita 
consumption was not as high as the United 
States, it was nevertheless going well, fol- 
lowing U.S. pioneer work. He said the VAW 
had good contacts with U.S, producers, but 
would appreciate efforts to intensify what 
has been done so far, including the use of 
Senator HARTKE’S good offices. The Senator 
said that by lending their brains, the Ger- 
mans would be contributing to the economic 
welfare of the United States; that it was in 
the German interest to see a strong United 
States. He said that, due to apprehension 
over economic conditions, some U.S. pro- 
ducers were delaying planned expansion, 
mentioning specifically a contemplated new 
Alcoa plant at Evansville, Ind. Mr. Pickard 
agreed that cooperation was important, add- 
ing that he expected to be in the United 
States in June, and would like to meet with 
U.S. aluminum producers. 

Mr. Sennekamp then said he would like to 
learn of expected future aluminum produc- 
tion in the United States. He noted that 
present U.S. annual production has in- 
creased to about 1.5 million tons, with con- 
sumption about the same, and that U.S. rep- 
resentatives have expressed interest in mak- 
ing sales to Europe, including Germany. 
Mr. Prichard interjected that the German 
gap between production and consumption is 
pretty well taken up by Canadian and Nor- 
wegian contracts. Senator HARTKE said that 
this was why a factual information exchange 
was necessary, in order that no country is 
hurt. He repeated that efforts should be 
made to increase consumption. He noted 
that the U.S. population is growing, and that 
there should be a growing need for alumi- 
num. Mr. Pickard then commented favor- 
ably on U.S. efforts to develop a demand for 
aluminum in South American countries. 

After a mutual exchange of good wishes, 
the meeting was ended, 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 


APRIL 1, 1959. 
Subject: Discussion of coal marketing. 
Place: Federal Economics Ministry, Bonn. 
Participants: The Honorable Vance Hartke, 
U.S, Senator; Mr. August Bourbon, staff 
member, U.S, Senate; Ministerialdirigent 
Richter, Ministerialrat Dr. Steinhaus, 
Ministerialrat Dr. Estner, Ministerialrat 
Dr. Prescher; Mr. Thomas C. Stave, sec- 
ond secretary, U.S. Embassy, Bonn, 

Senator HARTKE said he wished to discuss 
the adverse effect on the U.S. coal industry 
and on U.S. public opinion caused by the re- 
cently imposed West German coal import 
restrictions, which he understood was based 
on German unilateral action. He said that 
unemployment in the United States was 
relatively high (6 percent in 1959 as com- 
pared to 2½ percent in Germany), particu- 
larly so in certain coal mining areas such 
as Kentucky (15 percent) and West Virginia 
(nearly 25 percent). He said that total coal 
production in the United States had been 
declining for some years, despite shipments 
to Europe, including West Germany. He said 
he understood the coal industry had expected 
to ship about 9 million tons to Germany in 
1959. Mr. Richter interjected that in 1958 
Germany had imported about 13 million 
tons, of which 11.2 million tons came from 
the United States. 

Senator HARTKE stated he understood that, 
prior to 1958, German industrialists had 
signed long-term contracts with U.S. coal 
producers, covering a total of 40 million tons, 
and that the German industrialists had en- 
tered into such contracts upon the request of 
the Bonn Government for reasons of defense. 
He said he believed that a New York Times 
article in September 1958 was the first indi- 
cation U.S. producers had of German con- 
templated controls, which was followed by 
the German tariff and quota imposition in 
January 1959, He indicated that U.S. coal 
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producers believed this constituted a breach 
of contract. 

Senator HARTKE stated that both countries 
have the capacity to produce more coal than 
they can consume or export, and thus have 
common economic problems. One such 
problem would be the difficulty of reopen- 
ing a mine once it has been closed. Other 
problems are created for related industries, 
such as transportation. He said that politi- 
cal problems are also created, and that the 
relative importance of each of these prob- 
lems must be considered. He mentioned a 
Joint Economic Council study earlier this 
year on the poor economic situation in the 
West Virginian coal mine area, which had 
received considerable U.S. newspaper public- 
ity. He stated that, as a result of the U.S. 
economic recession and unemployment in 
the coal mining industry, Congress was dis- 
turbed over the effect the German im- 
port restrictions will have on future 
economic relations between the two coun- 
tries. He said he was not there to say that 
the U.S. problems would be solved by raising 
the restrictions, but neither did he believe 
the German problems would be solved by 
imposing them. He thought that the net 
benefit to Germany of the import restrictions 
could be more than offset by damages which 
might be caused by U.S. policy. He asked 
if any of the Germans present had any com- 
ments to make before he continued, 

Mr. Richter said he was especially inter- 
ested to learn of the high unemployment in 
Kentucky and West Virginia. He said he 
had visited the United States and noted sev- 
eral differences between the United States 
and German coal industries. He said he had 
observed that U.S. mines were generally no 
deeper than 100 meters, while German mines 
average 750 meters in depth. He said U.S. 
mining is more highly mechanized, and that 
the rate of productivity is six times as high 
as in West Germany. German miners nor- 
mally work a 5-day week; U.S. miners, 3 to 4. 
He noted also that German coal mining is 
concentrated in the Ruhr area, thus consti- 
tuting greater potential political trouble 
than in the United States, where mining is 
more widespread. Mr. Estner commented 
that, with their greater depth, closed Ger- 
man coal mines would be more expensive to 
reopen than American mines, 

Mr. Richter said he believed the Senator 
was misinformed in having stated that long- 
term contracts had been signed upon the 
Bonn Government’s request. He explained 
that this was done on the initiative of the 
importers who found long-term contracts 
more profitable, since they could obtain bet- 
ter rates from shipowners. He said that, 
prior to September 1958, because of mount- 
ing surpluses, both at the pitheads and in 
the stocks of consumers, the Government 
suggested to importers that they reduce the 
number of new contracts. Since this meas- 
ure was not adequate, the Government im- 
posed an embargo in the form of permitting 
no new contracts, and finally the Economics 
Ministry had to take new steps, in the form 
of duty-free import quotas. Mr. Richter 
said the German authorities do not yet know 
what the result of these measures will be, 
and probably will not know until they expire 
on December 31, 1959. 

Mr. Richter expressed a German belief that 
the American public is either misinformed or 
has misunderstood the German efforts, if it 
is really felt that the Germans treated their 
contracts as mere scraps of paper. He said 
reasonable compensation had been offered 
both to German importers and to U.S. ex- 
porters, and that German visitors to the 
United States reported they had found full 
understanding there on the matter of com- 
pensation. He said a heavy financial load 
had been placed on the German mining in- 
dustry, and that he would be grateful if the 
Senator would explain to the U.S. public 
that the Germans were not considering the 
contracts as mere scraps of paper, 
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At this point, Mr. Richter was obliged to 
leave the discussion, 

Dr. Steinhaus then described social prob- 
lems in the Ruhr area, which he said were 
important to both Germany and the United 
States. He said the Ministry was forced to 
impose the import restrictions so that not 
too many miners would be laid off. He em- 
phasized that the Ruhr is a small area with 
a great industrial potential. He mentioned 
the density of population, 1,152 persons per 
square kilometer. He said that even though 
the Government did not favor the idea of 
import restrictions in principle, it was con- 
cerned because of the radical elements in 
this densely populated area, which could re- 
sult in an uncontrolled political develop- 
ment. He said that only 200 miles from the 
Soviet Zonal border, it constituted a hotbed 
of political activity. He said he could not 
overemphasize this danger. 

Senator HARTKE said he could appreciate 
the German problems, including the Berlin 
situation, and that the United States was 
aware of the necessity for cooperation in solv- 
ing them. Nevertheless, he said, Germany 
should also appreciate that the German re- 
strictions had the effect of aggravating 
serious economic problems in the United 
States, and could thus have an adverse psy- 
chological effect on Congress. He said that, 
for example, Congress was concerned about 
the effect of unemployment in the U.S. auto- 
mobile industry, and that one of the States 
is in such a poor financial status that it is in 
danger of going bankrupt. He said that the 
United States had overextended itself finan- 
cially in the past few years, and suggested 
that Congress might be inclined to cut down 
foreign aid as a result. He commented on 
the fact that West Germany had received 
considerable U.S. economic assistance, and 
likened the effect of the recent German re- 
strictive measures, which was hurting the 
U.S. economy, to that of a “wet towel.” He 
expressed his hope that the Federal Govern- 
ment would take steps to lift the coal import 
restrictions. 


Alcoa’s Safety Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
attainment of a high record of efficiency 
after keen competition is a matter of 
widespread interest, particularly when it 
concerns such a question as safety, 
which is a main objective of the Ameri- 
can people throughout our country. 

For this reason, it is noteworthy that 
the Alcoa Steamship Co. has just been 
awarded first place in this year’s safety 
contest conducted by the marine section 
of the National Safety Council. The 
enviable good record of Alcoa has been 
recognized generally, so that the basis 
on which this year’s award is made con- 
firms the beliefs of many individuals and 
companies who have enjoyed the bene- 
fits of Alcoa services. 

It is noted that the officers and men 
Sailing Alcoa’s fleet of freighters main- 
tained an accident rate of 2.94 in achiev- 
ing this result through operations of 
both passenger and cargo ships. 

William C. White, president of Alcoa, 
and a member of the board of directors 
of the American Merchant Marine In- 
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stitute, deserves the commendation of 
the American people. His continuing 
high standard of achievements is worthy 
of recognition by public-spirited citizens. 

The presentation of the safety council 
award was made by Carl F. Vander 
Clute, general manager of the Gulf Oil 
Corp. marine department and also gen- 
eral chairman of the marine section. 
Because of the importance of this emi- 
nently satisfactory showing, I desire to 
bring this matter to public attention by 
publication of these remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 


Next Year and the Next 10 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss] 
addressed the Women’s National Demo- 
cratic Club here in Washington last 
Thursday night. He spoke discerningly 
and with clarity on the posture of this 
Nation as our Western civilization faces 
great dangers. 

I was particularly interested in his dis- 
cussion of the tasks we have assigned to 
the Select Committee on Water Re- 
sources by Senate Resolution 48, recently 
passed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this fine address delivered by Sena- 
tor Moss be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


NEXT YEAR AND THE NEXT 10 YEARS 


(Address by Senator Frank E. Moss before 
the Women’s National Democratic Club, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1959) 


For a new Senator, Washington has many 
surprises, most of them pleasant. My biggest 
surprise, however—and I think I can claim 
an exclusive on this one—was to be asked to 
address Lincoln Day dinners. One of the 
first pieces of mail I opened was from former 
Republican National Chairman Meade E. Al- 
corn, requesting my preferences as to places 
to deliver Lincoln Day speeches. 

And actually I would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of talking to a Lincoln Day audience. 
I would like to remind them of the needs of 
the present day, as Republican Senator 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont, did when he 
said in his speech this year: 

“It is a mistake to give the public the im- 
pression that a balanced budget to be 
achieved at any cost is the paramount aim of 
our Republican administration. 

“Lincoln had to choose between conflicting 
values and he chose the greater ones,” AIKEN 
said. “He could have balanced the budget 
and lost the Union. He could have held 
down the national debt and perpetuated 
slavery. 

“Instead of ‘scaring the daylights out of 
people’ by putting budget balancing first,” 
AIKEN said, “Republicans should make clear 
that national security and a stable pro- 
gressive economy are our paramount inter- 
ests. y 

“The United States is a growing nation. 
The progress we have made to date is only 
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preliminary to what the future holds for 
us.” 

In addition I would remind Republicans 
that Lincoln said this: “The dogmas of the 
quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present * * * as our case is new, so we must 
think anew and act anew.” Surely the need 
to “think anew and act anew” was never 
greater than it is today. 

For today we face new threats to our se- 
curity, to our way of life, to Western civiliza- 
tion itself. The entire concept that was 
summed up in Woodrow Wilson’s historic 
phrase, “To make the world safe for de- 
mocracy,” is in great danger. 

This audience is thoroughly familiar with 
the nature and extent of that threat. We 
have seen the development of the fearsome 
weapons which, their creators tell us, are 
capable of blowing up civilization itself. 
We have heard the soothing statements of 
the administration prior to the launching of 
the first sputnik, and have seen revealed 
the rapidly increasing economic productivity 
of the Soviet Union, 

We are aware that last year, for the first 
time, the Communist bloc, including the 
U.S.S.R., its East European satellites and 
China, produced more steel than did the 
United States. And of the even more sober- 
ing fact that half our capacity—an amount 
equal to the U.S.S.R. production—was idle. 
Put another way, the American furnaces 
that were idle last year could have produced 
as much steel as all the furnaces in the 
Soviet Union. 

The totalitarian dictators know what kind 
of world they want it to be in the years 
ahead. They boldly plan for that world, 
and channel their productive capacity, their 
educational facilities, and their diplomatic 
maneuvers to making it that kind of world, 

If we are to win in this kind of struggle, 
we must project our program ahead—we 
must decide what kind of world we want it 
to be twenty years from now. And within 
the framework of democratic individual lib- 
erty, we must devote the years ahead to the 
effort to create that kind of world. 

And the competition of Russia is only one 
of the developments that make it necessary 
to take the long view, to plan ahead, to de- 
cide what kind of world we want it to be and 
set out consciously to make it that kind of 
world. 

More basic than even that, are two other 
problems—the accelerating population of 
the world, and the increased use of Western 
industrial techniques. 

The most famous of living English histo- 
rians, Arnold Toynbee, has pointed out how 
the formerly backward nations of the world 
are beginning to use the mass-production 
methods developed by the West; and how 
if they succeed in developing productive 
economic systems—their tremendous advan- 
tage in numbers is bound to tell against us. 

There is no question as to the administra- 
tion’s program to meet these problems. As 
Senator AIKEN indicated, first, last, and all 
the time it is: balance the budget to stop 
inflation. And this administration policy is 
getting a free publicity ride on the tremen- 
dous “stop inflation” advertising program 
being conducted by American business. 

Now, we Democrats want to see as much 
study of economic problems as possible, and 
it is a healthy thing for our citizens to take 
an interest in the budget, and to take the 
time and effort to study the problem and to 
make their views known. We are all aware 
of the tragic things that inflation can do to 
the economy of a country and to the people 
who live in it. We must also be aware of the 
complex nature of inflation, and of all those 
problems that have to do with our monetary 
system. 

Many feel that deficit financing by the 
Federal Government is the sole cause of the 
rise in the price level that we call inflation. 
While it may be true that it is a contrib- 
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uting cause, a year-by-year examination of 
our Federal budgets and the rise in the cost- 
of-living figures clearly show that balancing 
the budget in one year does not necessarily 
mean stable prices that year. For example, 
the present Eisenhower budget is $13 billion 
out of balance, but there has been virtually 
no increase in the cost of living for the past 
4 months, 

No one seems to know precisely how to 
hait inflation, although we recognize many 
of the factors which contribute to it. For 
example, the tight-money policy was sup- 
posed to slow down borrowing and credit 
and thus to halt inflation, but this slowdown 
caused a business decline which resulted, in 
turn, in an increased Federal deficit due to 
loss of tax revenue. So we know that we 
must have a healthy and expanding economy 
to meet the fixed obligations of the Govern- 
ment with adequate tax income. If we do 
not, we are compelled to resort to deficit 
financing. 

Let me say, however, that I am hopeful 
that we can balance the budget this year, 
and that this will contribute to stabilization 
of the value of the dollar. But in attempt- 
ing to do this, we must not forget our pri- 
mary needs of defense and of the economic 
well-being of our people. It is important to 
safeguard the incomes of those on fixed 
incomes. It is equally important to 
provide what is needed for education, for 
social security, for conservation of our natu- 
ral resources, and for defense of the free 


world against the Soviet military and eco- ` 


nomic threat. 

The administration is making the budget 
for this fiscal year an end in itself. Actually, 
it should be only a means to the greater 
ends—the needs for national security and 
necessary domestic programs. 

With much of what I have said, many 
Republicans would agree, except that they 
would have a different definition of the word, 
“necessary.” What do we mean by necessary 
domestic programs? 

As an example, let’s look at two domestic 
matters that I consider necessary: the solu- 
tion of the unemployment problem and con- 
servation of our natural resources. 

As you know, we are in a period marked 
by rising output of our gross national prod- 
uct, and what has been described as a profit 
explosion. In these two fields, recovery is 
undoubtedly good. But in employment, we 
are witnessing a much slower increase. 

Studies indicate that increasing productiv- 
ity due to automation may make it impossi- 
ble for many workers to ever get their jobs 
back. 

Increasing productivity is what makes a 
high standard of living, and this is good 
news. It is only one side of the story, how- 
ever. Unemployment is bad news, and this 
problem must be met. The areas most af- 
fected are finding it difficult to finance their 
local governments. Unemployment, the re- 
sulting lack of purchasing power and tax- 
paying power was one of the great contribut- 
ing causes of the 13 billion deficit for this 
fiscal year. 

If this problem will solve itself, so much 
the better. But a realistic look at our his- 
tory for the last 30 years must show that 
unemployment is a symptom of more basic 
economic problems which, if not met, will 
give us real trouble in many other areas in- 
cluding that of the budget. 

The second question is how our irreplace- 
able resources upon which our prosperity has 
been built—land, water, minerals, forests, 
and the others—are to be handled to retain 
and enlarge their productive capacities. 

One of the most necessary of these, and 
one that well illustrates the point, is water. 
Since my State of Utah has been a leader in 
water conservation, it is a subject that is 
very near to me. 

Water was once a problem only to the 
West. But our water table is falling 
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throughout the Nation, and there is grave 
concern on adequacy of resources. Almost 
the entire supply of water that is high qual- 
ity, inexpensive, and readily available is in 
use already. 

Our population increase, as well as our in- 
crease in standard of living, must be pro- 
vided for by conservation. And our require- 
ments per person are rapidly accelerating. 
What was good enough for our grandfathers 
is not good enough for us. We are becom- 
ing used to automatic washers and auto- 
matic dishwashers. The Saturday night 
bath has been replaced by almost daily 
showers. The small patch of lawn in front 
of the cottage has given way to many beauti- 
fully landscaped areas for home, schools, and 
churches. We are building newer and larger 
golf courses, parks, and recreation areas. 

Our industry is geared to large production 
of thousands of items that require great 
quantities of water, for instance 200,000 gal- 
lons to produce 1 ton of rayon, 300,000 gal- 
long to produce 1 ton of aluminum, and 
600,000 gallons to produce 1 ton of synthetic 
rubber, 

Today we are using about 240 billion gal- 
lons of water a day. By 1975, if our 175 
million population grows to 225 million as 
expected, even our present rate of consump- 
tion would outstrip our resources. It is 
expected that by 1975 we will need 350 billion 
gallons a day, or more than a 90-percent 
increase over the amount used in 1950. 

As an example of how we Democrats are 
attacking these problems of the future, the 
Senate has, by resolution, set up a Select 
Committee on Water Resources. The reso- 
lution was the result of action taken earlier 
in the session by the Western Conference of 
Democratic Senators. The committee con- 
sists of Members of the Senate from the 
Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Public Works, Interstate Commerce, and 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Its task is to determine the water resource 
projects that will be needed between now 
and 1980 to supply the requirements of pop- 
ulation, agriculture, and industry. The com- 
mittee will report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Senate not later than 
January of 1961. 

In addition to conservation through stor- 
age and regulation of flows, the committee 
will study recent technical advances, includ- 
ing desalinization of brackish and saline 
waters, reduction of loss through evapora- 
tion, seepage control, and waste-water sal- 
vage. 

Water development programs must be 
started well in advance of requirements. 
Relatively small projects take 10 to 15 years 
for the careful planning that must be done 
and for construction. Measures needed to 
meet 1980 requirements should be started 
as soon as possible. 

A whole speech could easily be devoted to 
the history, features, and benefits of one of 
these great developments, the upper Colo- 
rado storage project, now underway in my 
State of Utah and surrounding States. 

This project has been under considera- 
tion for more than 50 years. Some land 
withdrawals were made as early as 1904. 

When completed, the project will develop 
an area of 100,000 square miles. It will con- 
sist of four large main-stream dams, one on 
the Green River on the Utah-Wyoming bor- 
der, one on the Colorado on the Arizona-Utah 
border, one on the San Juan in New Mexico, 
and one on the Gunnison River in Colorado, 

One million kilowatts will be added to up- 
per basin power capacity, 132,000 acres of 
new land will come under irrigation, and 
234,000 acres will receive supplemental water. 

It will provide the water and power for 
full development of the more than 200 dif- 
ferent minerals found in the Colorado Basin 
area, as well as open up great new recrea- 
tion areas to boating, fishing, and refuges 
for ducks and other migratory birds. 
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One specialized but very important aspect 
of the conservation problem is the Federal- 
State conflict of Federal preemption of water 
rights. This, like all water problems, is most 
acute in the West, but will become more im- 
portant to the entire country as conser- 
vation and allocated use becomes widespread, 

The settlement of the West required culti- 
vation of land which did not enjoy sufficient 
rainfall. This meant irrigation, which, in 
turn, meant storage of water during wet sea- 
sons for use in other places during dry sea- 
sons. As soon as water that originates one 
place is put to use somewhere else, the ques- 
tion arises as to ownership. 

Since the first Utah settlements, water 
law has developed on the basis of beneficial 
use. Whoever first puts water to beneficial 
use owns it. And this property right is more 
valuable than the land itself. All existing 
water rights have been secured under State 
law and now the Federal Government refuses 
to recognize those State laws and the indi- 
vidual rights granted under them, as binding 
on itself. 

This controversy has accelerated as more 
Federal projects have been built in the West, 
and court decisions have held against the 
States. 

Legislation to establish Federal recogni- 
tion of individual water rights has been 
introduced in the last several sessions of 
the Congress, and I am the author of a 
water rights law this year. All previous bills 
have failed, largely because of the opposi- 
tion of the Federal departments that deal 
with western lands. 

You will have a better idea of the scope 
of the problem if you realize that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Land Management adminis- 
ters 176 million acres in 26 States and 298 
million acres in Alaska, and that 74 percent 
of Utah is federally owned. 

We in the West, who have had the experi- 
ence with this problem, believe that the or- 
derly development and expansion of water 
conservation demands the recognition of 
State laws, and the willingness of the Fed- 
eral Government to apply for water rights in 
the same way as other users do. 


The Problem in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech 
which I made on “The Problem in Ger- 
many” before the Bicentennial World 
Affairs Forum of the Foreign Policy 
Association of Pittsburgh on May 1, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH or HON. MIKE MANSFIELD, OF MON- 
TANA, BEFORE THE BICENTENNIAL WORLD AF- 
FAIRS FORUM OF THE FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCI- 
ATION OF PITTSBURGH ON May 1, 1959 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Thank you for your kind words of intro- 
duction. They are deeply appreciated 
though undeserved. 

Ladies and gentlemen, your welcome has 
been warm and generous and I shall do my 
best not to wear it thin. As you know this is 
my second visit with the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh. To have been asked to 
come again is both a pleasure and a reassur- 
ance. It is a little like being reelected to the 
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Senate. I am honored and I am most grate- 
ful to you, as I am to the citizens of Mon- 
tana, for giving me a second chance. 

Before proceeding to my remarks for this 
evening, I want to express to you, to your 
hard working and able director, Mr. Higgins, 
and, in truth, to all the foreign policy asso- 
clations throughout the country, my admira- 
tion for the very significant public service 
which you perform. 

May I take this means to state publicly 
what I have said many times privately about 
one of your members present with us this 
evening. 

He served outstandingly in the European 
theater in World War II. He assumed com- 
mand and set up a command post for Amer- 
icans in Bogota, Colombia, when a revolu- 
tion broke out in that country during the 
Ninth Inter-American Conference in 1948. 
He commanded our troops in Korea at the 
most critical and difficult stage and from 
there, he went to Europe and became Su- 
preme Commander of NATO. He rounded 
out his career as Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Army and has retired here at Pittsburgh 
to become one of your outstanding citizens. 

I refer, of course, to Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, who was and is not only considered 
a soldier's soldier, but perhaps most im- 
portant during his entire military career he 
was a statesman’s soldier as well. 

There was a time when the Nation faced 
the problem of getting adequate and prompt 
information on developments elsewhere in 
the world. That problem has largely been 
solved. Modern means of communication 
bring the people of the United States, just 
as soon as it is made, almost more news than 
they can handle. 

A related problem, however, remains. It 
is illustrated by a New York Times nation- 
wide survey of public attitudes on the Berlin 
situation. The survey, made several weeks 
ago, showed that while an overwhelming 
percentage of Americans favored “standing 
firm” in the Berlin situation almost 40 per- 
cent did not know that in standing firm in 
Berlin we were standing over a hundred 
miles inside Communist Germany. Accord- 
ing to the Post-Gazette of today an even 
more startling show of public ignorance or 
apathy has come from Britain. A recent 
opinion poll there revealed that 3 Britons in 
every 10 had never heard there was a dis- 
pute over Berlin. 

This suggests to me that while the prob- 
lem of supplying the news from abroad in 
sufficient quantity is being met, the problem 
of filling in the background and of giving 
the news perspective in terms of the Nation's 
needs and interests has not yet been ade- 
quately met. It is precisely in this field that 
the work of the Foreign Policy Association is 
most useful. As a Member of the Senate and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I ap- 
plaud you for your contribution to public 
understanding of the vital international is- 
sues which confront the Nation. I express 
the hope that you will go on doing even more 
in this connection. 

Tam here, tonight, to participate with you 
in a small way in your important work I 
am here to discuss one segment of the inter- 
national situation—the question of Ger- 
many. 

At this point in the unfolding of that ques- 
tion I believe it is reasonable to say that as a 
Nation, we know that there is such a thing 
as a problem in Germany. Further, that we 
realize that we must “stand firm” in Ger- 
many. More recently, we have heard too 
of the need for not only “firmness” but also 
“flexibility.” Let me try, tonight, to go be- 
yond those slogans, for, in truth, that is 
what they are. Let me try, tonight, not 
merely to reiterate the need of being firm 
or flexible or firmly flexible or flexibly firm. 
Rather, let me try to explore with you the 
problem which confronts us in Germany and 
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the possibilities of dealing with it in ways 
other than disastrous war or disastrous 
diplomatic retreat, 


THE PROBLEM IN GERMANY 


The problem which confronts us in Ger- 
many is a segment of the worldwide problem 
of establishing equitable, rational, and 
evolving, conditions of peace. Today the 
crisis looms in a divided Germany and a 
divided Berlin. Tomorrow the scene of prin- 
cipal danger may shift to the Middle East. 
The day after it could be in the Far East 
that the clouds of conflict gather, 

Since the end of the second war we have 
lived with a succession of international 
crises in these and other regions of the 
globe. It is as though the world were a 
vast and dangerous mine. We have rushed 
from one point of imminent or actual cave- 
in to another in a never-ending struggle to 
shore up the sagging roof of peace. We 
have timbered with a Berlin airlift, with 
@ military defense of South Korea, with 
vast aid programs in Europe, Asia, and else- 
where, with troops in Lebanon and with 
naval power and other measures in the For- 
mosan Straits. 

These costly and strenuous improvisations 
represent our efforts to prevent a complete 
collapse of peace. It is doubtful, however, 
that what these measures have produced in 
the principal zones of danger—in Germany 
and Central Europe, in the Middle East and 
in Asia—this patchwork of timbering on 
which the fate of civilization rests—would 
meet a minimum safety code. The fact is 
that a dangercus world, no less than a dan- 
gerous mine, is not made safer, in any per- 
manent sense, by patchwork. Improvisations 
may be unavoidable, as interim measures, 
as desperate measures. They ought not to 
be confused, however, with peace. On the 
contrary, improvisations may conceal an 
encroaching danger to ourselves and to the 
rest of the world by creating the illusion 
of stability, by permitting the postponement 
of essential, fundamental changes until it 
becomes perilously late to make them, 

Something of that sort, I believe, lies at 
the root of the present problem in Germany. 
For years now, there has existed in that 
nation a kind of surface stability. 

This is the appearance of that stability. 
In Western Germany which houses about 
50 million Germans, the responsible, repre- 
sentative government of the Federal Re- 
public, its capital in the city of Bonn, func- 
tions with a high degree of effectiveness. 
West Germany has one of the most produc- 
tive and dynamic industrial economies in the 
world. It also has the substantial begin- 
nings of a powerful German military estab- 
lishment. Beside this establishment, there 
are garrisoned over 275,000 other NATO 
troops—French, British, and American— 
many with their dependents. 

To the east of the Federal Republic is a 
Communist-held German territory, much 
smaller in area and with a population of only 
17 million. Many Germans regard this re- 
gion not as East Germany but as Central 
Germany, having in mind the Polish- 
annexed territories beyond the Oder-Neisse 
as the true, the unredeemed east. For our 
purposes tonight, however, I shall speak of 
the region as East Germany or Communist 
Germany. In this sector of the divided 
nation, there is poverty, stagnation, and 
oppression from which vast numbers have 
fled to the west in recent years. Increasingly, 
however, we hear reports of plans, if not the 
beginning, of an economic revival in the 
east. 

There is Communist rule in Eastern Ger- 
many. A German totalitarian regime exists 
there by virtue of its own and Soviet power 
and the acquiescence, however sullen, of the 
East German people. As in the west, a 
German military establishment has been re- 
constituted in the east, under Communist 
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control. It is supplemented by many divi- 
sions of Soviet Russian troops. 

This brief sketch of a divided Germany 
also fits in microcosm, with some variations, 
the present situation in a divided Berlin. A 
principal difference is that Allied and Soviet 
Russian forees still retain tangible, visible 
responsibility for what happens, respectively, 
in the western and eastern sectors of the 
city. Garrisons of both are present and the 
Russians control the routes through East 
Germany over which French, British, and 
American forces must pass, from their bases 
in West Germany to their outpost in Berlin. 

Under the ultimate control of the Allies, 
West Berlin gas its own municipal govern- 
ment with Willy Brandt as its able, out- 
spoken mayor. Under Soviet control, a sec- 
tor of East Berlin—Pankow—serves as the 
seat of the Communist East German regime. 

Among Germans of the two zones of the 
divided nation and the two parts of Berlin 
there is considerable contact, official and 
unofficial, in trade and in other matters. 
There is no formal recognition, however, of 
the one by the other. In fact, of all the 
principal countries involved in the German 
situation, only the Soviet Union recognizes 
both the West and East German Govern- 
ments. 

That, in brief, is the look of stability in 
Germany. The arrangements which under- 
pin this stability are those which evolved 
at the end of World War II. They were de- 
signed originally for the temporary occupa- 
tion of a defeated Germany. But what be- 
gan as an expedient took on a kind of 
permanence with the breakdown in relations 
between the Soviet Union and the Western 
nations. 

All around the rim of Germany changes 
have taken place. Within West Germany 
and East Germany, respectively, changes 
have also taken place. But between the di- 
visions, the arrangements for stability have 
not changed in essentials for years. 

All of the nations involved have recog- 
nized at one time or another that these ar- 
rangements are inadequate. We and other 
Western nations have said, in effect, that 
they must be changed. The Soviet Union 
has admitted that they should be changed. 
The German leaders—East and West—know 
that sooner or later they will be changed. 
All inyolved have paid at least lip service 
to the basic requirements of change, that 
is, to the need for reunification of Germany 
and of its capital of Berlin and to the need 
for a final liquidation of World War II. 

However, no nation has really moved from 
the position it assumed years ago on how 
these admittedly necessary changes should 
be brought about. The Western position 
has been based, at least until recently, on 
the contention that there should be free all- 
German elections as the prerequisite to re- 
unification and a peace settlement. The 
Russians have been vague on this matter 
but it is apparent that even if they use the 
same language as we do, they do not mean 
the same things. They clearly do not ac- 
cept a unification of Germany by free all- 
German elections, if it means, as it would 
at this time, the obliteration of German 
Communist political influence in East Ger- 
many. It may be that they are not really 
prepared to accept unification under any 
circumstances unless it means the domina- 
tion of all of Germany by communism. 

In the meantime, all have managed to live 
with the existing arrangements, with a 
divided Germany and Berlin, part free and 
part Communist, with a Germany no longer 
at war but not yet fully at peace. On only 
two occasions have these arrangements been 
seriously challenged. They were hit by the 
Stalin-imposed blockade of Berlin in 1948, 
Then, in 1953, the Communist political 
structure in East Germany was shaken by 
worker uprisings. Both attempts, as you 
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know, failed. The Western nations com- 
mitted enormous resources in the Berlin 
airlift and in the supply and reconstruction 
of West Berlin. Finally, Stalin was per- 
suaded to abandon his attempt to force us 
from the city and to unify it under Com- 
munist control. The East German revolt 
which we supported with very articulate en- 
thusiasm was suppressed by Soviet military 
power and the hope of a spontaneous uni- 
fication of all Germany under freedom, in 
that fashion, was set back. 

Since 1953, the status quo has not again 
been subjected to a major test anywhere in 
Germany. To be sure, there have been in- 
cidents which have sent tremors through 
the stability but they did not upset it. Just 
last November, for example, Mr. Khrushchev 
warned that he would change the status quo 
at Berlin. He did not schedule the execu- 
tion of the change, however, until this 
month. Now, apparently, it has been post- 
poned, pending the results of the coming 
conferences. 

In short, the German situation is still 
held together by the same provisional, im- 
provised arrangements which have held it 
together for years, These arrangements are 
tied to certain basic conditions, conditions 
which must prevail if the stability in Ger- 
many, in its present form, is to continue. 
We must see clearly what these conditions 
are if we are to measure the scope of the 
problem which confronts us. Let me, there- 
fore, outline them at this point. 

First, the present stability in Germany 
depends upon the absence of decisive acci- 
dents or provocations between the military 
forces of the West and the Soviet Union. 
It is conceivable that there may be hostile 
or threatening contact between these forces, 
as indeed there has been, without a col- 
lapse. This contact, however, cannot go too 
far. At some undetermined point, military 
accidents or provocations are likely to set 
off a chain reaction which will engage in a 
decisive fashion the prestige—the face, so 
to speak—of the principal powers. At that 
point the irrevocable slide or plunge into 
the abyss of war will have begun. 

That, then, is one condition of the con- 
tinuance of the status quo in Germany, of 
the present stability which is neither peace 
nor war. There must be an absence of hos- 
tile accidents or provocations between the 
military forces in Germany which go beyond 
the point of no return. 

The second condition is German acquies- 
cence, the acquiescence of the people of the 
East as well as the West in the systems 
under which they now live. Let me say, 
parenthetically at this point that I do not 
suggest that this is desirable. I merely say 
that it is one of the factors which underlie 
the existing stability. 

As a part of acquiescence, Germans must 
be willing to accept the continued division 
of their country, the continued presence of 
foreign troops in great numbers in their land 
and the military arrangements which join 
one segment of the nation to NATO for pro- 
tection and subordinate the other to the 
Warsaw Pact. 

The third basic condition of the status quo 
is that the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Union must also tolerate the existing division 
of Germany and the present arrangements 
for occupation of a divided Berlin. In short, 
if the German people must accept the status 
quo, the Western Powers and the Soviet 
Union must not challenge it, at least they 
must not challenge it with anything much 
stronger than words. Further, the peoples 
of the West must be prepared, as must the 
people of the Communist bloc to pay the 
ever-increasing costs of defense establish- 
ments and the instruments of cold war 
which are made necessary in part by the 
existing arrangements for keeping the status 
quo in Germany. 
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In stating these conditions, I emphasize 
again that I do not advocate them or sub- 
scribe to their desirability. I merely note 
them as underlying the present situation in 
Germany, as the conditions precedent to its 
continuance. These conditions are not the 
foundations of an equitable, rational, and 
evolving peace in Germany and central 
Europe. They are the patchwork timbering 
of an improvised truce. Nevertheless, they 
are the conditions on which the lives of the 
German people, the people of Europe and, 
in a larger sense, the survival of a recogniz- 
able human civilization now depend. 

If one of these conditions is changed in 
any significant fashion, I cannot see that the 
present situation in Germany is likely to per- 
sist. It seems to me that it must either 
evolve into something more durable or it will 
collapse in the chaos of war, limited, or un- 
limited. 

Putting aside for a moment Mr. Khru- 
shehev's announcement that he proposes to 
alter one of the conditions of the present 
stability, that is, the arrangement at Berlin, 
what of others? Can these others, in any 
event, be counted upon to support indefi- 
nitely the existing situation? I do not see 
how they can be. I believe that these other 
conditions have already changed markedly 
beneath the surface calm, that they are con- 
tinuing to change and that they cannot 
change much more before the churning shall 
break through the surface. 

In that sense, I am persuaded that the 
present stability in Germany was in the 
process of erosion long before Mr. Khru- 
shehev's announcement last November, In- 
deed, I said so in the Senate many months 
prior to that time. 

Let us look for a moment at the present 
state of these conditions of stability, these 
basic conditions which must prevail if there 
is to be no change in the German situation. 
Take the first—that there must be no mili- 
tary. accident or provocation in Germany 
which goes beyond the point of no return. 
It is obvious that none, so far, has done so. 
But there have been grave near-misses. The 
Berlin blockade was a massive near-miss. 
Since that time there have been other in- 
cidents, provocations. I need not catalog 
them. You have seen reference to them 
time and again—to the buzzed transports, 
to the challenged convoys, to the downed 
planes and the detained soldiers. I do not 
know which of these incidents may have 
been prompted by higher Soviet headquarters 
and which may have come about by the 
whim of some local commander, Given a 
conducive set of circumstances, however, it 
is far from inconceivable that any incident 
of this kind might go out of control. 

Apart from deliberate provocation, there 
still remains the very real danger of military 
accident, if not on our part, then on theirs. 
The chances of accident multiply when 
forces are poised—as they are in Germany 
at swords-point and are keyed tight by the 
electrified atmosphere of cold war, of propa- 
ganda war. They multiply again as the 
countdowns of the new weapons quicken 
and their delivery times shorten. They mul- 
tiply still again as these devices of incredible 
devastation find their way into more and 
more hands. In this sense, then, a basic 
precondition of the status quo in Germany 
has indeed changed, quite apart from any 
recent change in Soviet policy with respect 
to Berlin, It has changed in the sense that 
the margin for military error or provocation 
has narrowed. The prospects are, moreover, 
that the margin will narrow still further as 
time goes on. 

I believe, too, that it is reasonable to sug- 
gest that the acquiescence of the Germans— 
East and West—the second basic condition 
on which the status quo rests, has also 
changed significantly and will continue to 
change. It is, of course, difficult to docu- 
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ment the sentiment of a whole people. We 
are informed, however, that there is great 
unexpressed discontent in East Germany. 
We know, moreover, that there are move- 
ments for reunification and neutralization 
in Western Germany, even if we cannot 
measure their strength. We must assume 
that currents of a similar and probably 
stronger kind flow through East Germany 
even though Mr. Gallup has yet to conduct 
a poll in that region. 

It is obvious that the defeated Germany, 
the disarmed Germany, the shattered, starv- 
ing Germany for which the present impro- 
vised arrangements of stability were devised, 
no longer exists. As I noted earlier in my 
remarks, at least in one zone—in the West— 
there is a revitalized nation. Furthermore, 
in both zones, there now exist German mili- 
tary forces and political structures manned 
by Germans, even if, in the East, they may 
not be controlled ultimately by Germans. 
In both zones, finally, a new generation Is 
coming into its own—a generation which 
was young in the days of defeat but which, 
now and in the years immediately ahead, 
will inevitably rise to leadership in Germany. 
In these circumstances, it would be unrealis- 
tic in the extreme to believe that the ar- 
rangements for stability which exist in Ger- 
many—devised in another hour and for an- 
other setting and modified only within each 
zone separately—will continue to serve for 
the indefinite future. In short, we must 
face the likelihood that the second con- 
dition of the status quo—the continued 
acquiescence of the German people in divi- 
sion and quasi-occupation may well be 
drawing to an end. We must reckon with 
the strong possibility that, increasingly, 
Germans will seek their unity and national 
equality by whatever means may be avail- 
able if constructive machinery to facilitate 
it in peace and order does not exist. 

As for the third basic condition on which 
the present stability in Germany rests, I 
have already noted that if we are to go on 
as we are, the Western nations and the Soviet 
Union must not challenge the existing 
arrangements with anything much stronger 
than words. In fact, except for occasional 
dangerous but limited military incidents and 
provocations, neither has challenged it, in 
any other fashion in recent years. Further 
I said that both the people of the Western 
nations and the Soviet Union must be will- 
ing to pay the ever-increasing costs of de- 
fense establishments and the instruments 
of cold war to keep a rough equilibrium of 
force not only in Germany but throughout 
the world. That, too, has been done until 
now, although I would be less than honest 
if I did not express my deep concern over 
continuing reports that the Soviet effort in 
this respect is greater than our own. I am 
not in a position to evaluate those reports. 
The official secrecy—necessary and unneces- 
sary—which engulfs this question cannot be 
easily penetrated by Members of Congress. 
The disquieting reports, however, come from 
highly qualified and competent sources and 
they do not augur well for the future. They 
certainly raise doubts about the likelihood 
of maintaining the present stability in Ger- 
many or anywhere else for that matter. 

Finally, the third condition of the status 
quo also depends upon the maintenance of 
the present arrangements at Berlin. We now 
know that these arrangements have been 
challenged. Mr. Khrushchev has assailed 
the Western position in Berlin and demanded 
that it change. He has done so, however, 
only in words and, in that respect, his chal- 
lenge is not new. 

What is new, what does threaten the status 
quo is the strange action by which Mr. 
Khrushchev proposes to bring about this 
change. He proposes to withdraw himself 
from Berlin, that is, he says that he will 
remove Soviet forces from the city and from 
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the routes of access to it. Our official an- 
swer has been equally strange. We have 
said, in effect, that the Russians cannot leave 
the city and the routes of access, that they 
certainly cannot leave it in spirit and per- 
haps not even in body. After trying for 
many years to get the Russians out of the 
areas into which they sprawled after World 
War II, here is one place that we do not wish 
them to leave. 

The reason for this is clear. If the Rus- 
sians do quit Berlin, they will turn over 
the instruments of control to East German 
Communists. That opens, for the Soviet 
Union, a large field of maneuver in the war 
of nerves. But in a more fundamental sense, 
the action will also work a change in the 
underlying conditions of the status quo in 
Germany. It will increase the strains and 
stresses on the essential military restraints 
which are a part of the present stability. It 
will do the same to German acquiescence 
which is also a part of it. In short, the entire 
German situation will move into a period 
of grave instability out of which is likely to 
emerge either a new status quo or conflict. 

There has been a great deal of speculation 
on why Mr. Khrushchev has threatened to 
take this step. One may assume, of course, 
that Mr. Khrushchev has been motivated by 
what he believes will be ultimately to the 
advantage of the Soviet Union and world 
communism. I would hope that we are 
equally motivated by what we believe to be 
to the advantage of the United States and to 
world freedom. 

What is significant at this moment, is not 
so much the ultimate aims of Soviet com- 
munism. We know what they are and it is 
of little value to intone them again and 
again as though this litany will somehow 
protect us from them. More significant is 
the question of how Mr. Khrushchev pro- 
poses to serve Communist interests through 
Soviet policies at a moment in history when 
the transcendent interests of civilization, 
and of the human species itself, rest in deli- 
cate balance between survival and nuclear 
obliteration. 

No one who is not privy to the operations 
of Mr. Khrushchey's mind and the inner 
working of the machinery of Soviet com- 
munism can be certain of what lies beneath 
the Soviet maneuver at Berlin. The move 
could have been motivated by a combination 
of any of & score of reasons, some logical, 
some illogical, some groping toward peace, 
some stumbling toward war. 

The interpretation of the charades of 
Soviet policy may be a fascinating game. As 
I have already noted, however, this game is 
essentially speculative. What seems to me 
most important at this point is not to guess 
at the obscure contents of the Soviet mind 
but rather to get clearly in our own minds 
what it is that we—the western nations— 
seek in this situation. What is most im- 
portant is to make certain that what we 
seek is reasonably related to the situation 
that exists in Germany today, not to one 
which we would like to exist or one which 
may have existed years ago and no longer 
exists. 

If the interests of this Nation, of freedom, 
and of human civilization lay only in main- 
taining existing arrangements in Germany, 
if Mr. Khrushchev’s maneuver at Berlin were 
the only threat to these arrangements then, 
indeed, it would be sufficient to counter that 
maneuver merely by standing firm. 

Is that, however, the case? I think it is 
clear that Mr. Khrushchev’s maneuver at 
Berlin is not the only danger to the status 
quo in Germany. Further, I question 
whether an effort to maintain that status quo 
indefinitely is, in fact, in accord with the 
interests of this Nation, freeedom, and 
human civilization. 
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To be sure, we shall stand firm at Berlin 
and in Germany. I know of no responsible 
person in the Government of this Nation 
who holds otherwise. I certainly do not hold 
otherwise. Moreover, I know of no states- 
man in the Western World who holds other- 
wise. We shall stand firm because to permit 
the forces of freedom to be frightened, 
cajoled, or driven from Berlin—the future 
capital of all Germany—will be to remove one 
of the props of the present stability in that 
country before another firmer support is in 
place. Let us not, however, confuse the 
necessity for standing firm in that sense with 
a mere maintenance of present arrangements 
in Germany for the indefinite future. 

I am not persuaded that the interests of 
this Nation, of freedom and of human civili- 
zation lies in an indefinite continuance of 
the present military situation in Berlin and 
in Germany, a situation which, increasingly, 
will permit an accident or an irresponsible 
local provocation to precipitate the suicide 
of civilization. I am not persuaded that 
these interests are served by perpetuating 
arrangements in Germany which offer little 
prospect of progress toward peaceful unifica- 
tion to the German people. I am not per- 
suaded that these interests are served by 
the ever-mounting costs of the arms rivalry 
of the cold war, and the propaganda war— 
costs which are occasioned in great part by 
the existing situation in Germany. 

What I am trying to suggest, in short, is 
that it is not enough, in our own interests, 
merely to stand fast in Germany, as an end 
in itself. It is not enough merely to seek to 
sustain an existing situation which is ceas- 
ing to be adequate for minimum stability in 
Germany and central Europe. Rather, we 
must stand fast in order to go forward, in 
order to establish more equitable, rational, 
and evolving conditions of peace. 

That is the challenge of the impending 
conferences on Germany. We must strive in 
them, it seems to me, to create a less vola- 
tile situation in Berlin, not merely by 
changing the Western position in that city 
as the Russians have suggested but perhaps 
by altering the status of the entire city, by 
internationalizing all Berlin under United 
Nations or other satisfactory international 
auspices as an interim arrangement. We 
must seek a readjustment of the military 
situation in all of Germany and Central 
Europe in a fashion which promises to re- 
duce the danger of war by accident of provo- 
cation. We must seek, finally, a beginning 
on the spread of full political freedom 
throughout Germany and on German unifi- 
cation and, to that end, we must enlist in 
far greater measure than heretofore, the 
participation of the Germans themselves 
East and West. 

I realize, fully, that we shall not get any- 
where with negotiations to these ends if the 
Russians are not of a mind, in their own 
interest, to move in a similar direction. As 
I have said, I do not presume to know the 
contents of the Soviet mind at this time, 
nor do I know of anyone who does. I do 
know that regardless of Russian intentions 
we shall not begin to move toward these 
ends unless we ourselves are clear as to 
where it is we want to go. We require at 
this point in time, beyond all else, a frank 
recognition of the importance of a change 
in Germany, a change not in the manner 
expounded by the Russians and not neces- 
sarily in the manner first projected by our- 
selves years ago. Rather, we need a change 
which conforms to the realities of the pres- 
ent, a change brought about by concessions 
which match concessions. To this task, 
we—all the western nations—must bring a 
new dedication, a new determination to 
develop equitable, durable, and evolving 
conditions of peace. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment entitled “National Milk Sanitation 
Act,” prepared by myself, and dealing 
with the subject of legislation relating 
to sanitary regulations in connection 
with milk. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL MILK SANITATION ACT 


I am pleased to be a sponsor of the bill 
called the National Milk Sanitation Act. 
Last year in the House of Representatives 
I joined Congressman LESTER JOHNSON, of 
Wisconsin, in sponsoring this legislation. 
This year, with Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY 
and other Senators, I am sponsoring it in 
the Senate while Congressman JoHNSON and 
some of his colleagues are again sponsoring 
it in the House. 

The bill has been improved over the ver- 
sion of last year, and the climate for this 
necessary legislation has also improved. 


SANITATION OFFICIALS’ APPROVAL 


Last year’s bill faced the opposition of 
many of the State and local sanitation offi- 
cials who feared that the legislation would 
interfere with the enforcement of their sani- 
tary regulations. Hearings were held on the 
bill to study the recommendations and ob- 
jections of these officials. The Association 
of State and Territorial Health Officers de- 
veloped a set of principles which they wished 
to have embodied in this legislation, and 
the bill as it is written this year includes 
these principles. 

Last year the bill provided that all milk 
moving in interstate commerce must meet 
the sanitary requirements of the United 
States Code. 

The principal change in the bill this year 
is that it provides that no milk meeting the 
sanitary requirements of the United States 
Code can be excluded from interstate com- 
merce. There are additional provisions for 
further inspection of milk shipped in inter- 
state commerce to insure that the milk 
meets State and local sanitary regulations 
after shipment. 

Milk not meeting the United States Code 
requirements may also be entered in inter- 
state commerce, but it must meet any sani- 
tary requirements imposed by State or local 
officials. 


ELIMINATION OF INTERSTATE BARRIERS 


There have grown up in the United States 
over the years many barriers to interstate 
commerce. Some of these barriers, like 
those now affecting the milk industry, have 
originated as legitimate sanitary protection 
but have later become economic barriers to 
free trade as changes in transportation and 
sanitation have made the original barriers 
obsolete. 

This bill offers a solution to this problem, 
since it provides for the interstate shipment 
of milk and still affords adequate and mod- 
ern sanitary protection for any milk in in- 
terstate commerce. It continues the juris- 
diction of State and local sanitary officials 
over milk coming into their areas, 
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MINNESOTA SUPPORT FOR LEGISLATION 


There has long been concern in the State 
of Minnesota, as well as in other Midwestern 
States, for the free shipment of milk in 
interstate commerce. Gov, Orville Freeman 
and Attorney General Miles Lord of Minne- 
sota have made many and various attempts 
to break through barriers to such free ship- 
ment of milk, and their efforts have been 
supported by the legislature. 

The Congress should share such concern 
and support this one effort to eliminate bar- 
riers which have become obsolete so that free 
competition in the milk industry can be re- 
established, while at the same time every 
sanitary protection is provided for milk 
shipped in both interstate and intrastate 
commerce, 


Truman Diamond Jubilee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, last 
Friday Indiana Democrats celebrated the 
Truman diamond jubilee in Gary, Ind. 
I had the honor of speaking to this 
group, which was participating in the 
national celebration of President Tru- 
man’s 75th birthday. Iam very grateful 
that I was asked to participate in this 
celebration, since President Truman was 
good enough to open my campaign in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., last fall. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my remarks in Gary 
at the Truman diamond jubilee celebra- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH OF SENATOR VANCE HARTKE, DEMO- 

CRAT, OF INDIANA, AT TRUMAN DIAMOND 

JUBILEE, Gary, IND., May 8, 1959 


Griff, Ray, mayors, friends, and fellow 
Democrats all, this is my first trip back to 
Gary since the eventful election of last 
November. 

Many times since then I have been re- 
minded of the day the people of Lake Coun- 
ty were so patient that night and so wonder- 
ful to me on election day. I regret sincere- 
ly that Senate business has not permitted 
me as much time in Indiana as I would like 
to have. God willing, I shall tour the State 
again following the present session of Con- 
gress. Perhaps we can visit again then. 

I am reminded also tonight of another 
election campaign, one that took place 10 
years before the one in which I was privi- 
leged to head a statewide victory ticket. I 
refer, of course, to the 1948 election cam- 
paign. 

Well we remember that Harry S. Truman 
stood almost alone at his nomination in 
Philadelphia. Among the few with him was 
the late Alben W. Barkley, 

During the campaign that followed, we 
heard everywhere that everyone had desert- 
ed Harry Truman and the Democratic Party. 
Gone were the extreme conservatives of the 
day. Gone were the extreme liberals of the 
day. Down the path between these extremes 
went Harry S. Truman, a plain-speaking man 
who took his case directly to the people. 

There were those then and since who 
thought of President Truman as a light- 
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weight. And there were those of us who in- 
sisted all the time that history would record 
Harry S. Truman as one of the great Presi- 
dents of all time. 

I remember Harry Truman, too, when the 
time came to open our campaign last fall. 
It was he who responded to our beckoning. 
And how he packed the galleries and the vast 
area floor of the Fort Wayne Coliseum. 

“I don’t give em hell,” he declared. “I 
just tell the truth and it sounds like hell 
to some of the people.” 

I remember Harry Truman as a man who 
has principles and stands by them. I re- 
member Harry Truman as a man who acted 
boldly and with great courage. 

Tonight Harry Truman—a man warm of 
smile, hearty of handshake, practical as a 
Missouri farm boy, wise as a world renown 
statesman, political as only a real party man 
can be—turned 75 years old. Nobody in his 
right mind expects Harry Truman to col- 
lapse in his rocking chair, go back to In- 
dependence and retire. We would be dis- 
appointed if he did. America would be less 
rich if he did. 

We need men like Harry Truman today. 

I wonder sometimes when I hear of cer- 
tain people high in our Government complain 
about dynamic leadership if we haye gone 
so far in the few years since President Tru- 
man’s occupancy of the White House that we 
have forgotten what real leadership is. One 
thing for sure: When H.S.T. was living in 
the White House, there was never any ques- 
tion about who was boss, where we were go- 
ing or how we were going. Our allies knew 
where we stood. Our enemies knew where 
we stood. Above all, we ourselves knew 
where we stood. 

Right or wrong—and over and over we 
are learning how overwhelmingly often he 
was right—Harry Truman made decisions and 
stuck by them, Yet, he was never arrogant. 

Remember, he was not too big to visit 
Wake Island to see General MacArthur. Yet, 
when the general failed to heed orders from 
the President, Harry Truman fired him. 

When the time came for a decision on 
dropping the atomic bomb, Harry Truman 
consulted and prayed. Then he ordered the 
bomb dropped. “I did not like the weapon,” 
Mr. Truman said. “But I had no qualms if, 
in the long run, millions of lives could be 
saved.” 

This capacity to make decisions was 
brought to my mind again only yesterday. 
The day before I was privileged to have break- 
fast with Mr. Truman in the company of 
several other Senators. That was Wednes- 
day. Then, on Thursday, I read in the Wash- 
ington Post that President Eisenhower be- 
fore leaving for a golfing holiday had decided 
that the 22d amendment to the Constitu- 
tion was perhaps a good one. This is the 
amendment barring a President from serving 
more than two terms. 

Over and over, President Eisenhower has 
told news conferences that he believes the 
amendment is bad. Suddenly, and without 
any apparent new information, he decides it 
is right. 

I wonder if he is just trying to disagree 
with President Truman. 

Of course, Mr. Truman made other deci- 
sions, but I believe a few—mostly in the field 
of foreign affairs—are sufficient to recount 
here tonight to prove the very greatness of 
the man. 

Is there doubt in anyone’s mind here to- 
night that the Truman doctrine, the Mar- 
shall plan and point 4 preserved the free 
world? Without them, I fear, the Middle 
East would have been lost, Europe would still 
be in the depths of postwar darkness and 
despair if not indeed wholly behind the 
Tron Curtain, Africa would be lost and Asia 
would be more Communist than it is. 
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The Truman doctrine rescued Greece and 
Turkey. Mr. Truman continued his efforts 
to rebuild these strife-torn lands so that now 
they are bulwarks guarding our interests in 
the Mediterranean and the Middle East. 
Turkey, for instance, is all that stands be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the vast oil reserves 
of the Middle East. Turkey, for instance, 
has supplied proportionately more troops for 
U.N. actions than we have. 

Then there was Italy. Communists had 
reached a pinnacle of success in that land. 
They were in position to take over peacefully 
and through the ballot. But Harry Tru- 
man's bold action aided the gallant fighters 
for democracy in that war-torn land. 

In Berlin the Russians had moved to block 
our supply lines. Harry Truman did not sit 
idly at the White House or Burning Tree 
Country Club or Augusta Golf Club. He 
ordered the Berlin airlift. And thus we 
stopped effectively for the first time, Russian 
expansion. 

From this, all our allies and the neutrals 
of the world were on notice that we had 
principles and that we would, above all, stick 
by these principles. 

The Marshall plan has rebuilt Europe until 
today the Western countries of the continent 
are proud proof that our system works. I 
wish you all could see, as I have recently, 
the vast difference between East and West in 
Germany. And what has happened in West 
Germany has happened everywhere in Eu- 
rope among our allies. 

Mr. Truman’s point 4 program is a bold, 
imaginative program to provide technical 
know-how to backward countries. It has 
taken the stigma of colonialism from us. It 
has helped countries help themselves, It 
has built new free countries loyal to us and 
our way of life—vital allies in a life and 
death struggle. 

You know and I know that Harry Truman's 
most controversial decision was Korea. 
When he made it, Congress backed him to 
the hilt. The vote was virtually unanimous. 
But when the war dragged on, his critics 
called it Truman's war. R 

But Harry Truman, student of history, 
knew that had we taken such bold steps in 
1931 when Japan invaded Manchuria we 
might have prevented World War II. Tru- 
man’s war may, in turn, have prevented 
world war III. It has certainly delayed it. 
Historians agree on this. 

President Truman also brought about uni- 
fication of our Armed Forces, better social 
security, advances in civil rights, progress 
in slum clearance and housing, NATO, 

But I think that we Americans remember 
Harry Truman best for his fighting campaign 
of 1948, when he made 356 speeches in 35 
days. And what did Mr. Truman say later 
on of this? He said, “I am always glad to 
do anything I can to help the Democratic 
Party, whether in marbles, money, chalk, or 
time.” 

Happy birthday, Mr. President, for all the 
people of Indiana, for lovers of freedom 
everywhere. Thank you for your inspira- 
tion. May God keep you with us many more 
years. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 
IN THE HOUSE 5 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
May 10, was Rumanian Independence 
Day, the day on which Rumania achieved 
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national unity, freedom, and independ- 
ence. Again this year the occasion was 
marked by public gatherings throughout 
the Nation, attended by the many friends 
of Rumania. 

As part of their plan to extinguish free- 
dom from Eastern Europe, the Com- 
munist rulers have forbidden public ob- 
servance of this historic date in Ru- 
mania. Celebrations have been shifted 
from the 10th to the 9th of May, the 
anniversary of a Soviet victory, in an ef- 
fort to alter the significance of Inde- 
pendence Day. 

We may be certain, however, that this 
day was appropriately commemorated in 
the hearts and the minds of all the 
Rumanian people. Despite dark years 
of Communist repression their resolute 
courage and steadfast faith in freedom 
continues unbroken. They have known 
oppression many times before, but have 
always maintained their profound love 
of liberty in the face of harsh totali- 
tarianism. 

The city of Cleveland is proud to in- 
clude many persons of Rumanian descent 
among its populace, and I am privileged 
to represent many of them in my con- 
stituency. They have contributed sub- 
stantially to the richness of our com- 
munity life, and are among our most re- 
sponsible citizens. 

Let us renew the historic bonds of 
friendship with a liberty-loving people 
and pray to Almighty God that the day 
will soon return when they may again 
live in freedom and independence. 


Our Responsibilities in World Affairs— 
Address by Senator Fulbright 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
the evening of May 7, 1959, the very 
learned and distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
delivered the Gabriel Silver lecture on 
international understanding at Colum- 
bia University in New York. His subject 
was “Our Responsibilities in World Af- 
fairs.” It was a fine presentation and 
thought provoking. I ask unanimous 
consent, therefore, that it be printed in 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


(Remarks of Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chair- 
man, Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; Gabriel Silver Lecture on Interna- 
tional Understanding, Columbia Univer- 
sity, May 7, 1959) 

In the Constitutional Convention, when 
it was proposed that each session be opened 
with prayer, Alexander Hamilton jumped 
to his feet with an objection. “I am op- 
posed on principle,” he said, “to calling on 
any foreign power for help.” 
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As a new chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, this narrow 
view from a Founding Father is not at all 
to my liking. On the contrary, I seek help 
from various sources—and especially from 
the “foreign power” Alexander Hamilton 
tried to keep outside the 3-mile limit. 

I have come to do this for many reasons. 
In the first place, I have had pointed re- 
minders that a chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee is also a Senator 
from a single State—a State whose people 
have legitimate local interests which demand 
his attention in the Congress. If he fails 
to speak the local voice—while trying at the 
same time to serve the national interest—it 
seems safe to make one prediction about his 
future. The people of his State will see that 
he has time to write his memoirs, following 
the next election. 

In the second place—and this is much 
more important where foreign affairs are 
concerned—the chairman and his committee 
colleagues often find themselves in a consti- 
tutional no man's land. We want to do our 
best to contribute to the energy, the 
strength of will, and the clarity of purpose 
which the effective conduct of our external 
relations demands. But the question con- 
stantly is: How can we make this contri- 
bution when the constitutional boundary 
line between the Senate and the Executive 
in this general area is so uncertain? 

In times past, the rivalry between the 
Senate and the Executive, over the conduct 
of foreign affairs, found both too weak to 
advance, too strong to surrender—and may I 
add, too proud to ask for mercy. We want 
to avoid such a result today. But the prac- 
tice of the matter is shot through with 
problems. 

For example, if my committee colleagues 
and I tried to detail a solution to any crisis 
of the moment in our foreign affairs, the im- 
mediate effect would be an increase in the 
post office deficit. For there would follow a 
flood of mail charging us with a dangerous 
usurpation of the Executive’s constitutional 
responsibility for the conduct of foreign re- 
lations. On the other hand, if we tried 
to lay down guidelines for the longer range 
problems of foreign policy, the same letter- 
writers would inform us that we have a spe- 
cial taste for the fuzzy and impractical, 
when America’s real need is for specific solu- 
tions to the latest problem in the headlines. 

Meanwhile, whether we deal with the 
problems of the here and the now, or with 
those of the day after tomorrow, my com- 
mittee colleagues—indeed all the Members 
of the Senate—face a further complication. 
The professionally trained personnel, and 
the complex communication network that is 
involved in formulating and executing for- 
eign policy, are not, and should not be, un- 
der the direct control of the Senate. They 
are, and should remain, under the direct 
control of the President—if for no other 
purpose than to read and answer Mr. Khru- 
shehev's latest note, but it is a complex sys- 
tem. 

To all this, there is a more immediate rea- 
son why I feel the need of guidance from 
above. It is, quite simply, that you have 
asked me to speak this evening about “Our 
Responsibilities in World Affairs.” The dan- 
ger here takes the form of an analogy to a 
German professor who spent his life writing 
a three-volume treatise on the “Secret of 
Hegel.” When the work was finally pub- 
lished, the reviewer observed that the “au- 
thor should be congratulated for having 
written so much about the secret of Hegel 
yet managing just the same to keep the 
secret to himself.” 

Still, despite the danger that you will ap- 
ply that same judgment to what I have to 
say, let me come to my theme by putting 
three questions. First, what are the issues 
of foreign policy which now face the Na- 
tion? Second, among those issues, which 
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are as transient as the wind, and which are 
like the deep current of a river? And third, 
what is the proper role of the Senate with 
respect to those issues? Our responsibility 
in world affairs is to understand these three 
issues and then to take appropriate, effec- 
tive action to meet them. 

The issues of foreign policy that we face 
are born of three revolutions abroad in the 
world. One is the revolution of nationalism. 
The second revolution is in the will for im- 
proved living conditions. And the third is 
the technological revolution. Each of these 
has an inner connection with the other. All 
share the common word “revolution.” All 
defy the attempt of any single nation to 
exercise a full control over the course the 
three revolutions take. All three would 
have occurred if Karl Marx and Joseph 
Stalin had never been born, And perhaps 
most ominous of all, few Americans seem 
yet to have grasped the full significance of 
these three worldwide revolutions. 

Let me take them up in order. 

First, nationalism: We must disabuse our- 
selves of the notion that the American War 
of Independence had anything in common 
with the spirit of nationalism that is now 
sweeping through the newly independent 
countries and through most colonial areas. 
Our own case was one where American Eng- 
lishmen had demanded English rights from 
British Englishmen—including the right to 
be represented in the British Parliament, 
Indeed, had Benjamin Franklin’s plan for 
representation been accepted by King George 
III, with a little stretch of the imagination 
one can conceive of a sequel, admirably 
suited to be scenario material for Hollywood. 

Specifically, in the year 1860, the popula- 
tion of America for the first time exceeded 
that of Great Britain. Hence the American 
members of the English Parliament would 
have been in the majority and would 
promptly have voted to move the English 
Crown to this country. Whereupon there 
would have followed the spectacle of Queen 
Victoria sailing up the Potomac River, to be 
greeted at the Georgetown landing by her 
new Prime Minister—Abraham Lincoln, 

Unfortunately for Hollywood, Benjamin 
Franklin's plan was rejected and we had our 
revolution. But unlike the general case 
nowadays in nationalist revolutions, the ra- 
cial factor did not enter into the picture. 
The social factor did not enter either, since 
the chief revolutionaries in America were 
card-carrying English Whig gentlemen of 
the highest pedigree. Nor, for that matter, 
was the technological element a motive for 
revolution. The greater part of England, 
like the greater part of the United States, 
still lived off a barnyard economy in rural 
isolation. 

Today, by marked contrast, the national 
revolutions going on all around us repre- 
sent, only in part, a desire for political in- 
dependence for its own sake. They also ex- 
press a desire to erase the memory of racial 
subservience; a desire to be the author of 
one’s own history, and a desire to stand in the 
sun with a distinctive national personality. 
For the latter reason, it is closely related to 
the demand for better living conditions, for 
the prestige and the respectability associated 
with industrialization and material pros- 
perity. 

In the maturity of our own industrial 
civilization, it is easy enough for us to ser- 
monize the newly independent nation on the 
theme that the producer, not production, 
should be the object of social effort; that the 
human soul, and not the human body, should 
be the paramount good one ought to seek. 
But we can scarcely blame these people if, 
to our sermonizing, they answer: “It is true 
enough that man does not live by bread 
alone; but at least he lives if he has bread.” 
Nor can we blame them if they go on to add: 
“Unless we can get bread-producing ma- 
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chines from the West, then we will get them 
from the Communist bloc, and, if necessary, 
in the Communist manner.” 

Meanwhile, the daily spectacle unfolding 
before our eyes is the way the Soviet Union 
has identified itself in many countries with 
the cause of nationalism while we are identi- 
fied with that of imperialism. Why should 
this be so, in defiance of all logic and the 
history of our actual interests? The reason, 
I suspect, is that the Soviet Foreign Office 
and the Politburo are better at simple arith- 
metic than are the American State Depart- 
ment and the National Security Council. For 
the Soviets and their local Communist agents 
make it appear that they are on the side of 
the people; whereas we make it appear that 
we are on the side of the oligarchs who rule 
the people. Too often we find our friends 
and allies liquidated as a new group takes 
over. 

To be sure, both we and the Soviets use the 
same words—peace, freedom, democracy, 
self-government, social justice, and indepen- 
dence. And I suppose that we ought to take 
a certain pride in the fact that these words, 
first taught in the West, express such uni- 
versal hopes that the Soviets have seized 
upon them for their own purposes. Yet it 
is infuriating to see that in the Russian 
translation and application, these words are 
twisted into a caricature of the meaning we 
give them. It is all the more frustrating to 
observe that it is the Russian version, and 
not our own, which so many other peoples 
of the world have adopted for their own 
usage—to their own eventual sorrow. 

Still, we have to deal with the world, not 
as we would like it to be, but as it is. And 
as much of the world is, the Soviets, by 
parading themselves as the example of a 
peasant people made over swiftly into a giant 
industrial power, have become the merchants 
of hope. We, on our part, have been made 
out to seem the defenders of hopelessness, 
and the arch beneficiaries of a status quo 
outstripped by history. 

What can we do about all this? It does 
not lie within our power to prevent the Com- 
munists from peddling hope; but it does lie 
within our own power to prevent ourselves 
from representing despair. 

I turn now briefly to the second world 
force I mentioned—the demand for improved 
living standards. 

The material wealth of this world is poorly 
distributed, to say the least. The United 
States, with 7 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, produces 50 percent of the world’s 
wealth. At the other end of the scale, India, 
Pakistan, and Indonesia—to give but three 
examples—have more than 20 percent of the 
world’s population, yet produce only 7 per- 
cent of its wealth. 

The implications this has for us, as the 
greatest of all creditor nations, are plain 
enough, if only we would stop snoring with 
our eyes open. Our creditor position de- 
mands that we give our debtors a chance to 
buy in our markets by selling their own 
products here more readily. Our position 
also demands that we export more capital to 
underdeveloped countries so that they can 
increase their own industrial production to 
our mutual advantage. For it is a demon- 
strable fact that the greatest volume of for- 
eign trade from which everyone stands to 
gain is carried on not between industrial and 
nonindustrial nations. It is carried on with- 
in the community of industrial nations—be- 
tween the United States and Canada, the 
United States and Great Britain, the Euro- 
pean Common Market, and so on. 

We are in for serious trouble if we think 
that we are at liberty to get richer while 
most of the rest of the world gets poorer. 
In a poker game played with stacked cards, 
and where all the chips come to be con- 
centrated in relatively few hands, the other 
players will be tempted to do one of three 
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things: to change the rules, to quit, or to 
shoot from the hip. Leaving the economics 
of the matter out of account, the political 
imperatives of the universal demand for a 
rising standard of living are such that, un- 
less we act sensibly to help meet it, the So- 
viets will appropriate that demand for their 
own purposes, in the same way that they 
have captured and distorted nationalism. 

The technological revolution is the third 
force within whose context we must give 
form and focus to our foreign policy. My 
comments on this score, like those which 
have come before, will have the character of 
truisms. Yet they are worth reemphasis 
just the same. 

Technology works in chain reactions. For 
example, the improvement in transportation 
and communication was in part responsible 
for the growth of nationalism. From the 
same cause, the poor nations of the world 
could better see how the rich nations lived. 
This in turn spurred the demands of the 
poor for economic development—eve.. as 
those same technological advances made it 
feasible to meet the demand. And so on 
and on—up to the final step in the chain 
reaction, namely, the creation of military 
weapons that can destroy everything. 

Now the key point in all this is, that tech- 
nology is becoming progressively interna- 
tionalized. No nation now has a clear mo- 
nopoly over its secret. Nor can any nation 
fully control its social and political effects, 
with the precision of an experiment con- 
ducted in a laboratory. If the Soviet Union, 
for example, is quite different in an indus- 
trial sense from what it was less than a dec- 
ade ago, the pressures of technological 
change have unleashed social and political 
pressures that the rulers of the Russian state 
have not fully subdued. 

One thing, however, can be said in this 
general connection. If the Soviet Union 
did not start the worldwide technological 
revolution, any more than it started the 
other two revolutions I have mentioned, it 
is exploiting all three to its advantage in 
a degree to which we are not. And the 
reason, I suspect, is that they know more 
clearly what they want to do and work harder 
at it. 

Consider, for example, our relative per- 
formance in the matter of economic growth. 
The figures are not so spectacular as the 
sputniks and missiles, but they are more 
alarming. 

Briefly, even when we discount the U.S. 
recession year of 1958, Soviet industrial 
growth during the 1950's has been in ex- 
cess of 2½ times the American growth rate 
9.5 percent a year as against 3.6 percent. 
And the rate in Communist China is even 
greater than in the Soviet Union. I recognize 
the need for a qualification—that the per- 
centages are computed from vastly different 
base points of reference. Still, despite this 
qualification, and despite the element of 
spread-eagle oratory in Khrushchev's prom- 
ise that the Soviet Union will outstrip the 
United States per capita production by 1970, 
the threat is real enough. Whether it ma- 
terializes in 1970 or later, it will surely come 
unless the disparity in present trends of 
growth is changed. 

To be sure, the theoreticians in the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce would have a rough 
time of it. For they have taught us that 
free enterprise is inherently and absolutely 
more productive than any other system; and 
moreover, that democracy and capitalism 
are one and the same thing. They would 
therefore be hard pressed to explain how it 
was that communism, based on State capital, 
outdistanced us in the production of things. 

I also that if we were no longer 
the richest nation in the world, we might 
suffer in the eyes of the underdeveloped na- 
tions—who would then look to communism 
and not to us as having the more promising 
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method of economic advancement. Yet the 
Soviet growth has already been such as to 
impress many underdeveloped countries with 
this general idea. 

What ought to count is not wealth per 
se, but what one does with it. Indeed, if 
we could be sure that the increased Russian 
production would be applied in full to an 
increase in Russian living standards, we 
ought to welcome the development. Paul 
Henri-Spaak, the wise and distinguished sec- 
retary general of NATO, has said that “a 
rich Communist is probably less to be feared 
than a poor Communist.” We might even 
look forward to the day when the Soviets 
become as snug and complacent as we have 
become. In fact, when I lie in bed at night 
wondering what I can do to help the cause 
of peace in the world, my fancy starts to 
play with this idea that we should use some 
$20 billion of our $40 odd billion defense 
budget on the purchase of television sets, 
hi-fi phonographs, ankle-deep carpets, block- 
long automobiles—and give the lot of these 
annually to the Russian people as a free 
gift. The argument can be rather per- 
suasively made that something of the sort 
will eventually happen through the growth 
of the Soviet Union’s own economy. 

But the fanciful elements to one side, 
what worries me about this argument is the 
emphasis on “eventually”. Eventually can 
be a long time; and even then we would still 
be faced with the growing and ominous 
power of Communist China. In the mean- 
time, we must deal with a set of variables 
that enter into the international politics 
of the present hour, and promise to continue 
to do so for the next decade or two. 

It seems to me that within this time span, 
the growing Soviet wealth can be used by the 
Kremlin to meet the following objectives: 
(1) reinvestment to make possible still fur- 
ther expansion; (2) increased living stand- 
ards; (3) greater arms production; (4) more 
loans and other investments in underdevel- 
oped countries generally and perhaps also in 
Communist China and the East European 
satellites; (5) trade wars with the West. 

We do not know, of course, in what pro- 
portion these purposes will be served. We 
do know that the Soviets can switch from 
one purpose to another as it suits their 
convenience. Khrushchev has bluntly and 
forthrightly declared economic war on us. 
We discount at our peril his seriousness of 
purpose and his ability to carry it out. 

Indeed, in my judgment one of the most 
difficult problems we face is how to meet 
Soviet trade practices. For in a growing line 
of products, the Soviets are reaching a point 
where they can disrupt world markets and 
world trade patterns almost at will. This 
has happened already with tin, aluminum, 
and benzene. And the list is growing, while 
the practice itself finds the decentralized, 
private trading economies of the West poorly 
equipped to deal with this kind of compe- 
tition from the Soviet Union. 

Frankly, I do not know how to meet Soviet 
economic warfare. But I do know that we 
must start at once to think about the prob- 
lem in a systematic way. I also know how 
not to meet the Soviet economic challenge. 
I know that it cannot be met so long as we 
make a balanced budget the sole and over- 
riding aim of Government policy—as if Gov- 
ernment itself were just a bookkeeping op- 
eration. If that is all there is to it, then we 
would be well advised to abolish the Presi- 
dency, the Congress, and the courts, and 
install some certified public accountants in 
their place. 

I also know that Soviet economic warfare 
cannot be met so long as it is our national 
policy to pay a one-fifth higher price for 
generators to be used in an Arkansas dam, 
merely to give the order to a Philadelphia 
firm instead of to onein England. If Ameri- 
can business cannot compete even with Brit- 
ish business, which works in approximately 
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the same kind of economic framework, how 
cam we ever expect to compete with Rus- 
sian buisness, which operates as a political 
arm of the state? 

The question as to how we allocate our 
resources is certainly as important, and in 
many respects, more important than the 
rate of our economic growth. What counts 
is the uses to which the growth is put. 
Leaving the question of quality to one side, 
we ought to be sobered by one single repre- 
sentative fact. It is that the Soviet Union 
devotes 8 percent of its gross national prod- 
uct to education, while the United States 
devotes but 3 to 4 percent. Yet there is in 
the United States an enormous margin for 
luxury that could be drawn upon for pur- 
poses that are in the interest of the whole 
Nation, without depriving anyone of what 
would still remain the highest material 
standard of life in the world. 

The question we have to decide is a ques- 
tion of priorities. It is not—or need not 
be—difficult to resolve. For it does not call 
for a choice between guns and butter, or 
between electronic computers and television 
sets, It may call for a choice between bet- 
ter schools and teachers, or more country 
club memberships. But this could hardly 
be called an austerity program. Moreover, 
the whole of the educational and other pro- 
grams that we need for national strength— 
here at home and abroad—would bear all 
the more lightly on the Nation if we could 
but cast off the anchor of economic shib- 
boleths that keep us tied to a rate of eco- 
nomic growth of 2 to 3 percent a year. The 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund report last spring 
put the attainable minimum rate of growth 
at 5 percent a year. 

I know that this figure was described as 
visionary by the apostles of economic 
standpattism. Yet I also recall that the 
same adjective was used in 1941 when 
Franklin Roosevelt called for the production 
of 50,000 airplanes a year. The stand- 
patters did not begrudge him what they felt 
was just a propaganda gambit to frighten 
the enemy. Yet they were certain among 
themselves that such an actual production 
goal was unattainable. As the event proved, 
Roosevelt was guilty of a gross understate- 
ment of purpose. For we were producing 
100,000 planes a year before long. 

We could do much the same sort of thing 
for our current needs, if we had the leader- 
ship that could make its own vision and its 
own determination the source of the Na- 
tion's vision and determination. 

Why do we keep kidding ourselves that 
we can get along with a little more when 
we know very well that we need a great deal 
more? Why do we congratulate ourselves 
that the shortage of classrooms, far from 
getting better, is simply not getting worse? 
BN do we think it is progress if we stand 


In my judgment, we give too little atten- 
tion to the long-range questions of national 
policy, and too much, relatively, to short- 
term tactical problems. Since last summer, 
our national attentions has been focused, 
in turn, on the Middle East, the Far East, 
and Europe. Jarred by a revolution in Iraq, 
we sent troops to Lebanon and vowed that 
we needed a long-term policy to bring peace 
and stability to the Middle East. Then we 
withdrew the troops from Lebanon, and the 
Middle East continues to fester like a 

running sore. It is without peace, without 
stability, and without much of a policy on 
our part. 

Next we were confronted with the crisis 
last fall over Quemoy and Matsu. During 


that period, a few people pointed out that 


what was really needed was not so much a 
solution of the Quemoy-Matsu question, 
but a long-term policy which would take 
into account the realities in the Far East. 
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Then the Chinese Communists turned off 
the heat as suddenly as they had turned it 
on, and today, several months later, we are 
no nearer a Far Eastern policy then we were 
before. 

At the moment, our attention is centered 
on Berlin. I do not want to minimize the 
gravity of the Berlin crisis. It could supply 
the cause of world war III; just as the Mid- 
dle East could have supplied it; and might 
yet; just as Quemoy and Matsu could have 
supplied it, and might yet. 

The point is that we have to keep Ber- 
lin in perspective. It is illustrative of many 
of the long-term issues between us and the 
Soviets; but in itself it is only a short-term 
tactical move on their part. 

I think the Berlin crisis will be settled. 
I hope it will be settled in a way which will 
lead to a broader settlement of at least some 
of the issues which divide Eastern and 
Western Europe. But the most ideal set- 
tiement one can imagine would still leave 
us with many serious problems in other 
parts of the world; and especially it would 
leave us in our same position vis-a-vis the 
Soviets in the economic competition which 
will determine whether or not the United 
States remains a first-class power. 

And after the Berlin crisis is settled, we 
have to be prepared to meet another crisis 
somewhere else. So long as we stay on the 
defensive, it is folly to assume that the 
Soviets will not continue to probe and 
trust and keep us off balance. 

Our Government ought to take to heart 
the sage advice of Demosthenes: “As a gen- 
eral marches at the head of his troops, so 
ought—politicians—to march at the head of 
affairs; insomuch that they ought not to 
wait the event, to know what measures to 
take, but the measures which they have 
taken, ought to produce, the event.” 

It would be rather satisfying, just once, 
we could get in the position where it is the 
Soviets who are reacting to our initiatives 
and not the other way around. 

In order to get into such a position, a 
number of things are necessary. 

We need a State Department that is hos- 
pitable to new suggestions instead of fore- 
closing all inquiry with an automatic “no”. 

We need more concentrated Executive 
energy instead of buckshot spray in the 
White House. 

We need more broad international vision 
and less local politics in Congress. 

We need a national resurgence of self- 
awareness about where we stand in history. 

But above all, we need to learn how to 
talk to each other again—to reach a working 
agreement on what our paramount national 
interests really are. 


THE ROLE OF THE SENATE 

It is on this last point, which is central 
to all the others, that I think the Senate 
has its greatest role to play. 

Despite the large measure of agreement on 
many of our foreign policy actions in re- 
cent years, we do not have in this country 
a national agreement on what our role in 
the world really is. We agree on the kind of 
world we want to live in—we agree that we 
want it to be peaceful, prosperous, secure, 
and preferably one in which the Commu- 
nists have gone away some place else. But 
these are ideal objectives. The likelihood of 
attaining all of them is as improbable as the 
hope an elephant might have of turning 
itself into a ballet dancer. In any case, we 
have only the foggiest notions of how even 
to approach our prescription for an ideal 


world. 


Here again, it is necessary to distinguish 
between short-term tactics and long-term 
policy. We do have a deep-seated national 
unity in regard to protecting our rights in 
Berlin. But we do not have anything like 
this same kind of unity in regard to meeting 
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the Soviet economic threat. Indeed, we are 
not even united on the nature and magni- 
tude of that threat. 

The kind of national agreement on our 
world role which I have in mind is akin to 
the sort of natural consensus that has been 
present in support of British foreign policy 
for many generations. In many respects, 
it is an unspoken agreement which in large 
measure is taken for granted and which, in 
turn, takes a great deal for granted. It is 
the kind of agreement which develops over 
a period of years as a result of much public 
thought and discussion. But it is also the 
kind of agreement which creates a national 
confidence and assurance out of which come 
predictable public reactions to specific 
situations. 

It is the lack of this sort of agreement 
that has made so much of our recent for- 
eign policy both half-hearted and halfway. 
If Americans were thoroughly convinced 
that we were in the world to stay and were 
well-settled in our own mind as to how we 
fit into the world, we would not go through 
our annual soul-searching debates over for- 
eign ald. We would not go through our 
quadrennial wrangles over the reciprocal 
trade program. We would not be trying to 
fight change around the world. Instead, we 
would be trying to influence the direction 
the movement for change takes and we 
would be in tune with it. We would be ex- 
ercising the world leadership role in which, 
in large part, we are defaulting. 

Our defaults in world leadership are not 
exclusively faults of foreign policy. The 
image which we present to the world is 
based on many policies we think of as do- 
mestic in nature. This is one of our weak- 
nesses. We have failed to relate domestic 
policies to foreign policies. 

For the same reason, we have sacrificed 
the interests of the whole people to the 
demands of the few—the few who prefer 
high prices to full steel production, the few 
who prefer uneconomic protective tariffs to 
low prices, the few who oppose the use of 
our resources for education, housing, high- 
ways, and who, in effect, prefer that our 
resources go into the high profit luxury 
trades. 

In short, our foreign policy has repre- 
sented the lowest common denominator of 
national agreement because too many people 
and too many special interests have been 
given a practical veto over policy. 

It is precisely at this point that I think the 
Congress as an educational institution—has 
its greatest opportunity. That is the oppor- 
tunity of increasing the understanding of 
all Americans of the interaction of domestic 
and foreign policy, so that the parochial in- 
terests of the few may not thwart the Nation. 
Not until we agree in the very marrow of 
our bones that most of our domestic policies 
“have foreign policy aspects and most foreign 
affairs affect our domestic life will we be 
able to discharge our world responsibilities, 

As has often been said, there are limits on 
what the United States can do abroad—just 
as there are limits to what the Senate can 
do about the general conduct of foreign 

policy. 

Constitutionally, our role is essentially 
negative. We can refuse to ratify treaties or 
to pass legislation which the President wants. 

We can attach reservations to treaties or we 
can amend bills to bring them more nearly 
in line with our own views. But these ac- 
“tions, too, are more likely to be effective if 
they are negative than if they are positive. 
We can, for example, keep the President from 
spending money by denying appropriations. 
But we cannot force the President to spend 
more money, simply by increasing appropria- 
tions. We can advise the President that he 
ought to enter negotiations for a given 
treaty. But we cannot force him to do so. 
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For both constitutional and practical rea- 
sons, the Senate should not concern itself 
obsessively with the day-to-day conduct of 
foreign policy. I repeat that this is the pre- 
rogative of the executive branch, and prop- 
erly so. I also repeat that the Senate itself 
is very poorly equipped to engage in admin- 
istrative matters. 

But over and beyond this, the Senate can, 
I think, make a useful contribution through 
the public discussion of long-range, basic 
problems of foreign policy. I have touched 
on some of these problems today, and I have 
alluded briefly to others. In the months 
ahead, I intend to explore these further. 

I have said many times that we in the 
United States operate under a most extraor- 
dinarily difficult system of government. 
Democracy may have reached its peak in our 
country, but it is an extremely complicated 
piece of machinery to operate. It requires 
of the people that extra measure of deter- 
mination and ability often characteristic of 
a few individuals in a community, but 
seldom a characteristic of most of the people. 
It requires especially education and self- 
discipline. 

I hope in the months ahead we may draw 
on the wealth of information, the ideas and 
professional ability that are.to be found in 
academic communities such as this. Unfor- 
tunate experiences during the past decade 
have, I fear, seriously damaged good relations 
between government and the academic world. 
We have both suffered. Government misses 
the bold, astringent, pragmatic, inventive 
ideas which flowed from the academic com- 
munities of the Nation in the early days of 
the Roosevelt Presidency. The social science 
faculties of the universities doubtless miss 
an interplay with the problem-oriented 
workings of the Government in its day-to- 
day affairs. 

Iam making a systematic endeavor, in my 
position as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, to promote a better two- 
way communications channel between Gov- 
ernment and the universities especially at 
the policy level. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations has contracts with some 20 educa- 
tional institutions (including the Russian 
Institute here at Columbia) in connection 
with an overall foreign policy review which 
we expect to have completed by early next 
year. This is an attempt to spur the rate 
at which ideas can flow directly from the 
universities to the practicing politician. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
also been promoting a series of informal ex- 
changes between outstanding scholars in the 
field of foreign affairs and Members of the 
Senate. This is not an isolated phenomenon, 
Similar activties are underway in the House 
of Representatives and in fields other than 
foreign policy. 

Perhaps out of this process and out of 
literally thousands of discussion and study 
groups throughout the country, there can be 
developed the kind of agreement on our for- 
eign policy objectives which is based on a 
habit of the mind; the kind which will come 
only after we, as people, have steeled our- 
selves to look unpleasant facts in the face 
and to react rationally instead of trying to 
wish them away. 

There is nothing inevitable about the sur- 
vival of the United States. Survival is the 
reward of civilizations which meet the re- 
sponsibilities history thrusts upon them. It 
is the job of you, of me, of every American 
to see to it that our country, in this age, 
meet those responsibilities. 

Every generation has what Franklin Roose- 
velt called a rendezvous with destiny. We 
Americans in 1959 have to determine—and 
soon—whether we are going to keep our 
rendezvous. 7 

I hope it is not later than we think. 
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Government by Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, more 
and more restrictions are being placed on 
the basic freedoms of the American peo- 
ple by the very Federal Government 
which, according to our Constitution, is 
dedicated to preserve these freedoms. 

One word, I believe, summarizes the 
reason for this encroachment, The 
word is “bureaucracy,” meaning govern- 
ment by bureau heads. This leads to 
rigid, formal administration according to 
their whims. It is government by for- 
mula. There are numerous cases to 
document this trend, but one which I am 
familiar with is the proposition that 
Snohomish County in my own State of 
Washington should become part of the 
Seattle Standard Metropolitan District. 

This example of the loss of a basic 
freedom points out the present trend of 
rigid rule by formula. The Bureau of 
the Budget arbitrarily has created a cri- 
teria that says if a certain percentage of 
the labor force in Snohomish County 
works in Seattle, Snohomish County 
must become a part of Seattle. The per- 
centage to which I referred is 15 percent. 
It so happens the Bureau estimates that 
23 percent of the Snohomish County resi- 
dents work in Seattle. Even if all of 
these workers wanted to be included in 
the Seattle Metropolitan District, they 
would not represent the majority of peo- 
ple who reside in Everett and Snohomish 
County. Ihave serious doubts that even 
a minority of the estimated 23 percent 
want to be included in Seattle. 

Every day we talk about human 
values, yet some are willing to subject 
us to rule by bureaucratic formula and 
statistics. It seems to me we need a 
new set of statistics to deal with the hu- 
man element of our society. I think the 
people of Snohomish County have a 
right to choose for themselves whether 
or not they are to be included in the 
Seattle Metropolitan District. 

Furthermore, I believe that further 
study by the Bureau of the Budget would 
prove their own statistics wrong, partic- 
ularly if the Bureau of the Budget 
looked to the future. Planning directors 
from the Puget Sound Regional Plan- 
ning Council have taken a look at the 
population expectations and have be- 
come amazed at what they have turned 
up. Snohomish County, they feel cer- 
tain, is going to show the largest per- 
centage gain of any county in the Puget 
Sound area. With a population of 112,- 
000 in 1950, the count for 1957 was 135,- 
000. The 1960 census is expected to show 
the county at 144,000 and the growth 
over succeeding 10-year counts will jump 
to 189,000, 251,000, 324,000, and 371,000. 

The planners when they began com- 
paring notes found that all of them were 
basing their compilations on a much 


slower rate of growth than the Federal 


Government was anticipating. They 
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started again using U.S. Census esti- 
mates released November 1958, substan- 
tially higher than previous estimates and 
reflecting the unpredicted continuing 
high birth rate. The committee said 
that while the greatest share of growth 
in the region between 1960 and 2000 is 
expected to continue in King and Pierce 
Counties, the greatest rate of growth 
and the greatest growth in terms of per- 
centage of the total region is expected in 
Kitsap and Snohomish Counties. 

In the case of Snohomish County this 
rate of growth is already high and is 
expected to continue high during the 
projection period. With this growth in 
mind, it is hard to conceive that the vast 
part of the population in Snohomish 
County will find employment in the 
Seattle area. 

The contrary is true. It is common 
knowledge that large cutbacks in em- 
ployment are due at Boeing where the 
majority of the Snohomish workers in 
Seattle are employed. On the other 
hand, oil refineries moving into Sno- 
homish County will mean increased em- 
ployment opportunities for local resi- 
dents. There are three oil refinery com- 
panies ready to open up these oppor- 
tunities. 

Fred Powell, vice president of Stand- 
ard Oil Co., according to the Everett 
Daily Herald on April 30, 1959, said the 
proposed refinery at its site south of 
Mukilteo will be twice as large as the 
huge installation now under construc- 
tion in Hawaii. While the Hawaii fa- 
cility is considered a huge installation, 
the Snohomish County refinery will 
cover a 2,300-acre site. Meanwhile other 
industries continue to thrive and grow. 

It is clear that the population of Sno- 
homish County is growing, its industry is 
expanding and the employment for its 
workers in the Seattle area faces a de- 
cline. Common sense, therefore, indi- 
cates that the people of Snohomish 
County should be left alone and should 
be allowed to determine their own des- 
tiny. But the rule by formula continues. 

I was advised last week that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has made Snohomish 
County a part of the Seattle Metropoli- 
tan Standard area. I have been further 
advised that this designation will be re- 
viewed following the completion of the 
1960 census. This review probably will 
take place in June 1960. It seems fool- 
ish to me to include Snohomish County 
in a metropolitan area in May 1959 when 
there is a distinct possibility that in June 
1960 it may be excluded. 


Geographical Center of the United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 


to a bill I am introducing today which 
would authorize the establishment of the 
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Central National Monument at the geo- 
graphic center of the United States, 
which is located near the Black Hills in 
my district in South Dakota. 

With the admission of Hawaii to the 
Union, the location of the geographic 
center is now permanent. Tourists from 
across the Nation are interested in see- 
ing the spot of the geographic center. It 
is a point of national interest and the 
national interest will be increased by the 
designation of a 10-acre spot as a na- 
tional monument. 

The national interest will be increased 
by the fact that those living in South 
Dakota, and particularly western South 
Dakota and eastern Wyoming, are plan- 
ning a drive to finance the construction 
of an appropriate marker to be located 
in the center of this 10-acre plot. The 
marker will be donated by residents over 
a plan prepared by the National Park 
Service. The owner of the land upon 
which the geographic center of the Na- 
tion is located has agreed to donate the 
necessary acreage for this purpose. The 
monument itself will be without expense 
to the taxpayers of the Nation other than 
the small expense of maintenance of such 
a national monument. 

Since the geographic center of the Na- 
tion is of universal interest, since such 
geographic center should be properly 
designated, since this national monument 
can be accomplished without cost to the 
taxpayers of the Nation, I ask that Con- 
gress take the necessary steps to desig- 
nate this geographic center as a national 
monument in the interest of the people 
of the Nation and those in years to come. 


Works for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] was in Salt Lake City on the 
25th of April, and he delivered a speech 
there at the Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 
ner. 

As always, he treated his subject with 
insight and clarity. The address is ex- 
tremely timely. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nearly 8 years ago—on May 24, 1951— 
President Truman said, “The only kind of 
war we seek is the good old fight against 
man’s ancient enemies—poverty, disease, 
hunger, and illiteracy.” 

His words were drawn from the heart and 
the wisdom and the history of the American 
people. But he knew, as we know, that 
words, however eloquent, are not enough; 


nor do good intentions, however generous, 
suffice. 


They must result in works for peace. 
It is 10 years since President Truman 
enunciated what became known as the point 
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4 idea—the idea of aiding the peoples of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

That idea did not spring out of empty 
air. It was firmly grounded in the lifeblood 
and life experience of the missionaries our 
great churches have for generations sent out 
to all corners of the world. 

The strength of our best missionaries is 
that they not only preached the faith to all 
peoples, but they also fed the hungry and 
healed the sick. 

They have gone beyond charity. They 
have been willing to walk out into the fields 
and villages and show people how to grow 
more abundant crops—how to live better 
and more meaningful lives. They have 
trained them to be their own nurses and 
their own doctors. 

In a day when we hear much of the 
ugly American it is well to remember these 
dedicated Americans. For they were the real 
progenitors of the point 4 idea. 

There is much talk today of the need for 
Americans abroad to speak the language of 
the peoples among whom they work. I have 
joined in urging the importance of this. 

But our missionaries needed no urging. 
They knew that they would save few souls 
speaking a language that nobody under- 
stood. They learned the languages—even 
the dialects—of those they sought to help. 
In fact, in some cases they ventured into 
such unexplored lands that it was they who 
compiled the first dictionaries. Often they 
had to invent a system of writing the lan- 
guage where none existed before. 

In a very literal sense, they gave the great 
gift of literacy to the peoples among whom 
they lived. 

Those who are suddenly concerned about 
the competition with communism in Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East do not realize 
that we had a very long head start upon 
them. While the early Bolsheviks were 
wrangling over the cafe tables of Europe, 
our missionaries were at work helping people 
grow two blades of wheat where only one 
grew before—helping them to resist dis- 
ease—helping them to lift the burden of 
illiteracy. 

But despite this head start, we have dissi- 
pated much of our lead. In too many un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world, the Com- 
munists are making far more headway than 
we. 

Why? Not because of the righteousness 
of their ultimate cause, for it is an oppres- 
sive and godless cause. 

It is because of the Communists’ total 
dedication to their goals—a total dedication 
which today the West is not equaling. 

Too many Americans have lost the zeal and 
dedication that motivated the missionaries 
of the past. 

Perhaps this is because we have lost the 
spirit that guided the missionaries: the de- 
sire to help people for no other reason than 
that they are our brothers; that they are 
God's children; that they are hungry and 
need food, or sick and need healing. 

Today, our aid to poor nations springs not 
so much from love as from fear—fear that 
if we do not help others, they will be lost to 
the Communists. : 

Our efforts to help other countries too 
often seem determined by how many Com- 
munists they have in their midst. The coun- 
try which is short of Communists must 
sometimes be tempted to import them. 

But to our missionaries what was impor- 
tant was that these were people who needed 
help. Their actions were motivated by the 
appeal of the scriptures, not by the fear of 
the appeal of Karl Marx and Lenin. 

It is the spirit of the missionaries from 
which point 4 drew its inspiration—and this 
is the spirit in which it got under way. 

It is a measure of the soundness of the 
point 4 idea that it has survived under the 
present administration. It has even survived 
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administrators who came to the job con- 
vinced it was a sort of Operation Rathole. 

But, as with so many of the fine programs 
this spiritless administration inherited, the 
spirit has slipped from it. 

It has been sold too often as something— 
against communism—rather than for hu- 
manity. 

It has been pictured too often as a pain- 
ful expedient—a necessary nuisance that we 
can wind up next year, or the year after. 

Here is another lesson to be learned from 
the missionaries of our churches, Their dedi- 
cation to the great work overseas was not for 
1 year, or for 2 years, but for many. 

So, too, we must recognize that the task 
of helping other nations to help themselves 
is a continuing task. It will not be finished 
next year or the year after. 

To be effective, our foreign aid program 
should be established on a longer term basis, 
so that both we and those we seek to help can 
plan ahead, can rely on a sustained effort— 
and can be spared the annual agonizing re- 
appraisal to which we subject the very 
existence of foreign aid. 

This will not prevent modifying the pro- 
gram as conditions dictate. Congress will 
still haye annual control over the moneys 
appropriated. 

But if in fact it will be necessary to con- 
tinue our aid programs over a longer period, 
why do we not recognize this just as we recog- 
nize it in countless domestic programs, 
which do not live on a year-to-year basis? 

I like to talk to people who have spent their 
lifetimes in remote areas of the world, for 
there is a genuine nobility in this self- 
sacrifice. 

But they recognized that there is a dan- 
ger as well, the danger of paternalism. 

There comes a time, painful to all of us 
parents, when our children grow up—when 
we must begin to work with them rather 
than for them. 

Most of our missionaries are wise enough 
to recognize this, and to move forward to the 
higher challenge of partnership. 

This is the great opportunity before us to- 
day—the opportunity we are so largely 
missing. 

It does us no good to complain that the 
Communists are busy everywhere, preaching 
their own secular heresy. 

It does just as little good to complain 
that, as “Ivans-come-lately” in the field of 
overseas aid, they are peddling their loans 
and their technicians in many crucial areas 
of the world. 

It does no good to proclaim that point 4 
began as an American idea that the Com- 
munists have appropriated for themselves. 

The real trouble lies not in what they are 
doing. It is how much less we are doing 
than we could and should. 

Today in Congress we are debating the de- 
tails of a meager and unimaginative 
program. 

While we debate, a new world is coming 
into existence around us. Most of Asia has 
achieved freedom since the war. New na- 
tions are being born every year out of Africa. 
Latin America is only now achieving the full 
fruits of freedom. 

This new independence and liberty carries 
with it strong desires for self-help—desires 
we should strive to foster. 

Here is what one of our point 4 workers 
reports from Chile: 

“The United States has helped to estab- 
lish an ‘aided self-help housing program’ in 
a Santiago slum. When the program was 
started, many had doubts that unskilled peo- 
ple could do the work. One night a Chilean 
official went out to inspect the job—the work 
was done aiter regular hours, often by flood- 
light. Here was a man using a trowel, and 
doing beautiful work. The official said to 
him 


“You must be a mason.’ 
No, sir,’ the man replied. I'm a tailor.’ 
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“Surprised, the official said: ‘But this is 
very good work.’ 

Sir,“ ” the tailor replied, “ ‘you perhaps do 
not understand. It is my own home that Im 
building.’ ” 

In a very real sense—in the largest sense— 
it is their own homes, their own nations, 
which millions of Asians and Africans are 
now building. 

They do not expect miracles—the Asian 
peasant does not dream of driving in his 
Cadillac down a six-lane superhighway. He 
does not want a tractor or a combine to 
work his fields. Rather than a fancy ma- 
chine he does not understand, he needs to 
know how to care for his ox when it is 
afflicted by disease. He needs a simple pump 
for getting water out of the ground and 
onto his land. 

In short, what he does want—and very 
de2ply—is a better life for himself, and 
above all for his children. 

The overriding fact is that mankind is on 
the move—and at least half of it in a hurry. 
We can seize the opportunity to move with 
them—or run the grave risk that they will 
move without us, or even against us. 

I hope that there is enough of the mission- 
ary spirit in all of us that we will play our 
full part in this great chapter of the world's 
unfolding history. I hope that we will do 
this because it is the right thing to do, and 
not solely out of fear of our adversaries. 

All Americans need is to be themselves. 
Why is it that so many feel embarrassed by 
the prospects of doing something noble and 
disinterested? 

The mistakes made out of greatness of 
heart are forgiven—the mistakes of mean- 
ness, never. 

I would much rather stand in the Senate 
and defend my Government against the 
charge of having spent generously to help 
India achieve the goals of her 5-year plan 
than to join in some future inquest, as to 
why we gave too little and too late. 

Parenthetically, I may say that I am will- 
ing and anxious to stand in the Senate and 
defend the Republican administration's re- 
quests for funds to help other nations— 
though they too often reward Democratic 
Senators for their support of these overseas 
programs by calling us spenders when we 
propose doing something about schools, 
health, housing, social security in our own 
country. 

I reject the word “spender” when I support 
the administration’s foreign aid programs 
they are an investment in the economic 
health of the world and in peace. 

And I equally reject the word “spender” 
when I support domestic aid programs— 
trey are an investment in the economic 
health and well-being of our own Nation. 

As President Eisenhower said in a special 
message to Congress on foreign aid, “It is 
not the goal of the American people that the 
United States should be the richest nation 
in the graveyard of history.” 

Our aid to other nations should not be a 
partisan matter. To help our fellow man is 
a goal all Americans should share alike. 

But the goal is not attained by words 
alone. Effort, action, enterprise, and dedica- 
tion are required. 

In this, I fear there has been a difference 
between Democratic and Republican admin- 
istrations. 

Under President Truman, the deeds more 
nearly matched the words. The point 4 
idea did not end with Mr. Truman’s second 
inaugural address. It was translated into 
action, a living program. 

But what, I ask, has become of President 
Eisenhower’s fine atoms-for-peace address 
before the United Nations in 1953? Have 
our deeds matched the President’s eloquent 
words? 

I fear not. In the atoms-for-peace field 
we are not leaders, we are laggards. Our 
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promised contributions of nuclear materials 
to help in peaceful atomic research have not 
been forthcoming. We have allowed nations 
far smaller than we to take the lead. 

Too often, it has seemed that the words are 
the words of Eisenhower, but the acts are 
the acts of the Old Guard. 

What the world needs today is not massive 
retaliation, but massive doses of health, edu- 
cation, and food. 

We must move on the offensive, and de- 
clare war against mankind’s most ancient 
and terrible enemies of hunger, disease, pov- 
erty, and ignorance. 

We need a bold new “food for peace” pro- 
gram, dedicating our God-given abundance 
to serving the need of humanity—rather 
than complaining about it. 

We need a dramatic, worldwide “health for 
peace” program, with vastly expanded in- 
ternational medical research—and perhaps 
a white fleet of mercy ships carrying our 
medical know-how and wonder drugs to the 
disease-ridden and suffering in the far cor- 
ners of the earth. 

We need to launch a broad program of 
world educational development—a plan for 
education for peace. 

These are truly the works of peace. 

There is, in the affairs of nations as well 
as men, a tide which 


“+ * + taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


That tide is rising, is already lapping at 
our shores. Please God, we shall have the 
wisdom, the courage, and the vision to take 
it. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a statement which I submitted 
last Friday to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, in behalf of certain projects 
in West Virginia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR BYRD OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity to appear before the committee in be- 
half of certain projects in West Virginia. 
I shall try to be as brief as possible, know- 
ing that the committee has much work to 
do, and desiring, as I do, to avoid impos- 
ing upon your generosity and courtesy in 
permitting me to present this statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to recommend and 
urge that the committee give careful con- 
sideration to the following projects, these 
being of the utmost importance to my 
State of West Virginia from the standpoint 
of flood control, regulation of waterflow, 
and, in some instances, growth of river 
traffic. 


OHIO RIVER LOCKS AND DAMS 


Estimated |Amounts that 


Project cost could be Remarks 
used 
1. Racine. $51, 700, 000 1 $50, 000 8 3 replacement structure for locks 
3, 22, and 21. 

2. Belleville (authorized) 64, 100, 000 1 125,000 | Replacement structure under study for locks 18, 19, 
and 20. 

3. Opossum Creckck 52, 200, 000 1150, 000 5 ei structure under study for locks 12, 13, 
and 14, 

4. New Cumberland 41, 500, 000 2 6, 800, 000 Wat renee existing locks and dams 7, 8, and 9 on 

jo River. 
8. Pike Island. 63, 500, 000 3 5,000, 000 | Replaces locks and dams 10 and 11. 
MONONGAHELA RIVER LOCKS AND DAMS 

Pe Opekleke: o5 sop ~ccedaons 21, 900, 000 2 1, 000, 000 

7. Hildebrand -| 12, 460,000 1, 278, 000 Pompies cost of construction, 

Dan Ne. 8 ..----- 3, 500, 000 725, 000 Do. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


9. Williamson 640, 000 1 71,000 
10. Princeton.. 1, 000, 000 2 500, 000 | $55,000 appropriated for planning in fiscal year 1959, 
11. East Raine 775. 000 2 500, 000 | $40,000 appropriated for planning in fiscal year 1950. 
12. Summersville Reservoir, 46, 800, 000 2 2, 000, 000 


Gauley River. 


1 Planning. 
? Construetion. 


Mr. Chairman, item No. 1, Racine locks 
and dam, will replace obsolete and inade- 
quate locks and dams Nos. 21, 22, and 23, 
which are 38 to 41 years old, with one 
modern structure to accommodate the in- 
creasing volume of Ohio River traffic. The 
Engineers report a benefit-to-cost ratio of 
2.8, and they indicate that the money re- 
quested can be efficiently utilized in fiscal 
1960 for advance engineering and design 
work, 

Item No. 2, Belleville locks and dam, con- 
templates the construction of a modern, 
nonnavigable dam and two locks of 110 feet 
by 1,200 feet and 110 feet by 600 feet usable 
dimensions on the Ohio River in the vicinity 


of Belleville, W. Va., about 285 miles below 
Pittsburgh, Pa. and located in Meigs 
County, Ohio, and Wood County, W. Va. 
Obsolete and inadequate locks and dams 
Nos. 18, 19, and 20 will be replaced with one 
modern structure to accommodate the in- 
creasing volume of Ohio River traffic. The 
Engineers’ benefit-to-cost ratio for this proj- 
ect is 2.7. 

Item No. 3, Opossum Creek, locks and 
dam, contemplates the construction of a 
modern, nonnavigable dam and two locks 
of 110 feet by 1,200 feet and 110 feet by 600 
feet usable dimensions on the Ohio River 
bordering Marshall County, W. Va. Existing 
obsolete and inadequate locks and dams 
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Nos. 12, 13, and 14, will be replaced by a 
single modern structure to accommodate 
increasing Ohio River traffic. The Engineers 
report a benefit-to-cost ration of 2.2. 

Item No. 4, New Cumberland locks and 
dam, will replace existing locks and dams 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9 on the Ohio River, some 
of which locks are in imminent danger of 
collapse, Traffic is presently moving 
through lock No. 7 in grave peril because 
a lateral movement of the hill and esplan- 
ade adjoining the locks is pushing this lock 
into the river. Facilities would be blocked 
for many months if collapse should occur. 
The Corps of Engineers has assigned a bene- 
fit-to-cost ratio of 2.7, but it is thought 
that this estimate may be far too conserva- 
tive. 

Item No. 5, Pike Island locks and dam, 
proposes construction of a dam and two 
locks to replace obsolete and inadequate 
locks and dams Nos. 10 and 11, which were 
constructed between 1904 and 1916. The 
Engineers report a benefit-to-cost ratio of 
1.8 to 1, an estimate which is thought to be 
very conservative. 

Mr. Chairman, the Ohio River is one of 
the most important inland waterways of the 
world. It is the vital link between the 
northern industrial States, such as West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and the 
South and southern gulf ports. The prod- 
ucts which it bears in vast quantities are 
iron and steel; coal and coke for the manu- 
facture of iron and steel; fuel oil, gasoline 
and other petroleum products; sulphur; 
limestone, and iron and steel scrap. Ton- 
nages of traffic are very large and have been 
constantly increasing. For example, in 1945 
annual tonnage was about 34 million; in 
1950 it approached 50 million tons and in 
1957 it was over 81 million tons, of which 
over 13 million tons consisting mainly of 
coal, oil and gasoline, and iron and steel 
products, passed through the project area. 
Traffic shipments of steel on the Ohio River 
have increased 414 percent over what they 
were in 1945. Coal shipments have in- 
creased 225 percent, Petroleum shipments 
on the Ohio have increased 181 percent over 
1945, and shipments of chemicals have in- 
creased 244 percent. Overall traffic on the 
Ohio River has increased, in the past 43 
years, at a rate nearly three times the rate 
of growth of the gross national product. 
Tonnage shipments on this river are now one 
and one-half times those of the Panama 
Canal and they already exceed the expected 
ultimate capacity of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way by about 50 percent. It can easily be 
seen that the traffic on the Ohio River is 
undergoing a tremendous growth change. 

The basic iron and steel industry is de- 
pendent upon river transportation via the 
Ohio River. Steel manufacturers at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Weirton, W. Va.. Steubenville, 
Ohio, Wheeling, W. Va., and points down- 
stream use the river extensively to ship their 
finished products. The heavy concentration 
of steel production below Pittsburgh receives 
practically all of its requirements of coking 
coal in barges which traverse the Ohio, and 
much of its limestone and other important 
operating supplies are delivered in the same 
manner. Their dependence upon river 
transportation is not merely a matter of 
operating economy, but if river shipments 
were halted for any appreciable length of 
time their operations would be critically 
curtailed. Mr. Chairman, a failure to pro- 
vide the funds I have requested will mean 
a costly delay in replacing the obsolete and 
inadequate facilities on this heavily traveled 
waterway. 

Item No. 6, Opekiska locks and dams, will 
replace existing locks and dams Nos. 14 and 
15 of the Monongahela River. This will com- 
plete the modernization of the upper Monon- 
gahela. Vast reserves of metallurgical coal 
lie in the area along this portion of the 
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river, and completion of the project will 
make possible better access to these reserves. 

Item No. 7, Hildebrand locks and dam, a 
replacement for existing locks and dams Nos. 
12 and 13, is an integral unit in the compre- 
hensive plan of improvement of the upper 
Monongahela River. Traffic from this area 
consists principally of coal, sand, and gravel 
while traffic from downriver points into the 
area consists of petroleum and steel prod- 
ucts. Although the increase in traffic 
through this reach of the river has been sub- 
stantial through the years, the lack of ade- 
quate navigation facilities on the upper river 
has hindered movement of much greater 
prospective tonnage of coal reserves from the 
contiguous area. These reserves are ample 
to sustain for an indefinite period of time 
a much greater production rate than that 
currently being utilized. An improved 
waterway will provide a water outlet for a 
large part of the production of the Fair- 
mont coal district similar to that now exist- 
ing on the lower river. The increased chan- 
nel width and depth along with increased 
lock sizes for the upper river will permit 
full loading of standard coal barges and 
the efficient movement of Monongahela 
River standard six-barge tows without 
breaking and reassembling the tows during 
lockage, resulting in appreciable transporta- 
tion savings through reduced line haul costs, 
more efficient use of towing equipment, fewer 
lockages, and savings in operating time. It 
is anticipated that extension of a deeper 
channel will result in additional movement 
of petroleum products in the upper river. 
Bulk storage centers at the head of the exist- 
ing deep draft navigation below Morgantown 
are actually on the fringe of the area to which 
distribution is now made by truck. Upon 
provision of adequate navigation facilities, 
Fairmont, which is the geographical hub of 
the service area, will probably develop as a 
storage and distribution center for gasoline. 
The life of existing locks and dams Nos. 12 
and 13, which were constructed during the 
period 1901-3, cannot be extended to meet 
the burden of a greatly increased traffic. In 
addition more economical operation and 
maintenance for the Government will result 
from replacement of these old and obsolete 
structures with one modern lock and dam 
at the Hildegrand site. 

Item No. 8, Dam No. 8. Completion of this 
project, together with the Hildebrand proj- 
ect, would give the steel industry better 
access to the rich coal reserves in the upper 
Monongahela River. Under existing condi- 
tions, barges navigating pool 8 must be 
loaded to less than 70 percent capacity due 
to the restricted depth of the upper reaches 
of pool 8. 

Item No. 9, Williamson. The total cost of 
this project is estimated at $707,000, of which 
$665,000 is Federal and 842.000 is local. To 
date, $4,000 has been appropriated to cover 
costs of preauthorization studies. The proj- 
ect is located on the right bank of Tug 
Fork in Mingo County, W. Va., about 57 
miles above the junction of Tug and Levisa 
Forks which form the Big Sandy River. The 
plan of improvement which contemplates 
construction of about 2,700 feet of concrete 
wall, 3 pumping stations and appurtenant 
work. The project will provide protection to 
almost the entire city of Williamson from 
floods equal to the maximum of record (Jan- 
uary 1957). The Engineers’ benefit-to-cost 
ratio for this project is 1.2 to 1. 

Item No. 10, Princeton. The Engineers’ 
benefit-to-cost ratio for this project is 1.8 to 
1. The plan of improvement provides for 
enlarging, straightening and clearing Brush 
Creek, Christian and Glady Fork for a total 
distance of 21,000 feet together with neces- 
sary alterations of railroad and highway relo- 
cations. The plan of improvement will give 
protection from flows about 20 percent 
greater than that experienced in June 1924, 
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the maximum for which there are reliable 
data. 

Item No. 11, East Rainelle. The project is 
located on Meadow River in Greenbrier 
County, W. Va. The proposed plan of im- 
provement provides for widening and deep- 
ening the channel of Meadow River for 2.47 
miles below the mouth of Sewell Creek; im- 
proving the channel of Sewell Creek, a dis- 
tance of 5,450 feet upstream from its mouth 
and improving Boggs Creek for a distance of 
3,230 feet above its mouth. The plan of im- 
provement will provide near complete pro- 
tection to East Rainelle from floods equiva- 
lent to that of record and partial protection 
from greater floods. The Engineers’ benefit- 
to-cost ratio for this project is 2 to 1. 

Item No. 12, Summersville Reservoir. 
Construction of this project will materially 
affect the well-being of a large segment of 
the population of the greater Kanawha Val- 
ley, in which Charleston, W. Va., is situated, 
and will be a major factor in attracting new 
industries because it will not only contribute 
to flood prevention but it will also insure 
an even and ample flow of water for indus- 
trial plants in the Charleston area during 
the dry season. An appropriation of $2 mil- 
lion would permit work to be initiated im- 
mediately toward the construction of the ac- 
cess roads, spillways, and other n 
preliminary operations. Completion of the 
Summersville project would considerably re- 
duce a flood hazard that exists in the narrow 
and densely occupied industrial Kanawha 
River Valley. Extreme floods of record have 
inundated virtually the entire valley floor, 
and the occurrence of a great fiood similar to 
that of 1861 under the present congested 
condition of the valley would result in stark 
tragedy. The flood of 1861 covered the area 
now occupied by the Charleston business 
district to depths ranging from 2 to 11 feet 
and residential areas were flooded to like 
depths. The Bluestone Reservoir, on New 
River, controls but 4,565 square miles of the 
drainage area above Charleston, which totals 
10,420 square miles, and it is apparent that 
additional reservoir control is required to 
assure dependable protection from major 
fioods. The industrial developments on the 
flood plain at and below Charleston, located 
at the confluence of the Elk and Kanawha 
Rivers, include great basic alcohol, am- 
monia and chlorine products plants which 
help to make the Kanawha Valley one of the 
greatest chemical centers of the world, a 
major U.S. naval ordnance plant, and 
large general manufacturing industries, 
all of which are of utmost importance to the 
national defense and economic welfare. A 
major portion of the p and manu- 
facturing works of the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. is located on a large island 
in the Kanawha River downstream from 
Charleston. The island is subject to inun- 
dation by major floods, and if flooded, dam- 
age to the property on this island alone would 
amount to over $6 million. The major in- 
dustries located in the flood plain have a 
combined value of over $1 billion and an ex- 
treme flood, similar to that of 1861, would 
result in a major degree of destruction to 
most of the plants and force some of them 
out of operation for undetermined but long 
periods of time. This project will also make 
available a source of water which will be of 
general benefit to downstream areas as a 
result of low flow regulation. 

Completion of the project at the earliest 
possible date is very desirable to furnish 
flood protection in the highly industrialized 
areas downstream. The Kanawha Valley has 
experienced rapid industrial expansion in 
recent years and many new industrial de- 
velopments continue to locate in the flood 
plain. A high percentage of the industries 
crowded into the narrow valley are essential 
to the national economy of the country and 
the Kanawha Valley industrial center is con- 
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sidered to constitute one of the major flood 
risks in the Nation at this time. 

Mr, Chairman, I thank you again for per- 
mitting me this opportunity to appear in 
behalf of the items I have covered. I trust 
that the committee will give favorable con- 
sideration to each and all of the projects 
mentioned. 


Speech of Hon. Overton Brooks, of Lou- 
isiana, Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, Be- 
fore the Controllable Satellites Confer- 
ence, American Rocket Society, MIT, 
Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid and informative 
address made by our distinguished col- 
league, the chairman of the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks], be- 
fore the controllable satellites confer- 
ence, American Rocket Society, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass. There is no one better qualified 
on the legislative level to discuss the 
technical subject mentioned in the with- 
in address than our friend from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Brooks]. As chairman of the 
standing Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, Chairman Brooks is mak- 
ing an outstanding record. Under his 
leadership the House committee is also 
making an outstanding record. Under 
the leadership of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs], the committee 
will make marked constructive contribu- 
tions toward the use for peaceful pur- 
poses of present and future discoveries 
in the great area commonly known as 
outer space: 

It is a source of great pleasure to me as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics to speak to the 
people assembled here tonight under the 
auspices of the American Rocket Society and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

While I am neither a scientist nor an 
engineer, I share your interest in this vital 
field of astronautical achievement. One as- 
pect of space technology and exploration 
never ceases to impress me, and that is the 
number of years scientists and engineers 
have been giving serious attention to mov- 
ing even farther into space. I doubt 
whether many people working directly in 
these areas realize that more than 50 years 
ago Robert H. Goddard was laying a firm 
foundation for the accomplishments that 
would be made beginning in 1957. Dr. God- 
dard, who rightfully deserves the name of 
father of American rocketry, was busy in 1909 
and even before working out the difficult 
problems associated with the use of rockets 
to send payloads into space, to the moon, and 
to the planets. 

I have long felt that the tremendously 
important contributions of Dr. Goddard de- 
serve far greater national recognition than 
has transpired to date, and I have, there- 
fore, been both delighted and gratified to 
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learn from Dr. T. Keith Glennan, Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, that the new space flight 
center, now being constructed at Beltsville, 
Md., will be named the Goddard Space Flight 
Center. 

The Goddard Space Flight Center will con- 
sist of specially designed laboratories and 
will be staffed by outstanding scientists and 
engineers working to solve new problems 
connected with space technology and ex- 
ploration. There, too, will be located im- 
portant data veduction devices which are 
tied in to the extraordinarily complicated 
tracking equipment used to follow the course 
of space vehicles. 

Many years ago Dr. Goddard said, It is 
dificuit to say what is impossible, for the 
dream of yesterday is the hope of today and 
the reality of tomorrow.” I hope that the 
people who work at the Goddard Space 
Flight Center in the years ahead will be 
inspired by his courageous thinking. 

It is with pleasure that I note the pres- 
ence at this gathering of the gracious Mrs. 
Goddard, who did so much to inspire her 
illustrious husband in his work. 

I think it is particularly appropriate to 
take note of this latest honor accorded Dr. 
Goddard before this group and in this city, 
where he spent a considerable portion of his 
early life before returning to Worcester, 
where he was born and later attained suc- 
cess. 

I was also gratified to learn this evening 
that the American Rocket Society has de- 
cided to erect a memorial to Dr. Goddard in 
Worcester. 

The subject matter before this conference 
is one of great importance to the United 
States and the free world and one which is of 
great concern to me personally and to my 
committee. In addition to the obvious mili- 
tary implications of controlled satellites, 
there will also be innumerable peaceful uses 
of manned maneuverable satellites. Our im- 
agination is inadequate to appreciate the 
many economic benefits that may arise from 
this. 

In a recent speech at the University of 
Maryland, Prof. George P. Sutton, our new 
chief scientist at the Defense Department's 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, and 
past president of your society, predicted 
that special controlled satellites will be used 
for the development and testing of inter- 
planetary rocket engines and other equip- 
ment. 

The Science and Astronautics Committee 
follows developments in this field as well as 
in other areas of space research. We have 
realized that even true satellites will not 
remain indefinitely in fixed orbit. Perturba- 
tions resulting from the influence of the 
moon and the sun will necessitate means to 
kick them back into orbit by remote control, 
or change their orbit, or perhaps service 
them with a manned space vehicle. This 
will be especially important in the case of 
satellites whose functions require that they 
remain permanently in a given orbit, such as 
the communication relay satellites. 

An important series of satellite launchings 
is now under way at the Pacific Missile Range 
which will do much to increase our mastery 
of control techniques. I refer, of course, to 
the Discoverer satellite program. 

This program is being carried on by the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency of the 
Department of Defense. It is designed to 
overcome such tremendous satellite control 
challenges as command communication, 
stabilization in orbit, command change of 
attitude in orbit, capsule ejection from outer 
space, and recovery of the capsule at a pre- 
determined time and place. 

Discoverer II, which returned to earth a 
few days ago, is regarded as having sub- 
stantially advanced the art of controlling 
satellites. 
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As you know, the capsule which was 
ejected from the satellite over Spitzbergen 
in the arctic regions was not recovered. 
Plans called for it to be ejected over the 
Hawaiian area where ships and planes were 
waiting to spot it. However, due to initial 
malfunction of a part of the timer mecha- 
nism in the satellite, ejection occurred pre- 
maturely. Timer control was achieved on 
the 22d pass, but, unfortunately, automatic 
ejection had already occurred due to the 
action of a so-called fail-safe device. 

Discoverer III is expected to be launched in 
approximately a month. This time it is 
planned to have the capsule carry four white 
mice now undergoing testing at Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 

We are hopeful that the capsule can be 
directed to a safe landing in the Hawaiian 
area and that the tiny passengers can be re- 
trieved alive. 

If so, this will be the first time any living 
thing has orbited the earth and been re- 
covered. It will represent a significant step 
forward toward the day when man can ven- 
ture into space. 

The mice are now undergoing testing for 
emotional and physical stability by an Air 
Force biological team. Scientists are greatly 
interested in the biological reactions of the 
mice, including oxygen intake, heart respira- 
tion, and the physiological and psychological 
effects of weightlessness, such as the effect on 
their digestive processes and upon their nerv- 
ous systems. 

As a prelude to ejection of the capsule 
from Discoverer III, the satellite’s attitude 
will be changed in orbit. It will be turned 
initially into a tail first position and then 
turned 60 degrees down from the horizontal 
by means of compressed gas jets. 

When in this position a series of explosive 
bolts will cause the capsule to eject from the 
satellite. Immediately thereafter, a retro- 
rocket will be fired which will slow the cap- 
sule and direct it into a reentry trajectory. 

At an altitude of about 50,000 feet, a 
switch, operated by the force of deceleration, 
will release a 20-pound parachute which will 
slowly lower the capsule, now weighing about 
35 pounds, to the water. 

C-119 airplanes from Hickman Feld scout- 
ing the Hawaiian area hope to spot the para- 
chute visually because of its bright orange 
color, by signal from the radio beacon or by 
means of the plane’s own radar, since the 
parachute is equipped with a reflecting un- 
dercoating of al um, If an airplane is 
within the immediate vicinity of the capsule 
as it falls, it is planned to snatch it out of 
the air with specially designed equipment, 
Destroyers waiting below will be ready to 
retrieve it should the aerial grab fail. 

The conically shaped capsule, which will 
float on the water, has a diameter across 
the bottom of 2% to 3 feet and a height of 
about 2 feet. It contains a radio beacon 
which will emit signals for about 10 to 18 
hours, sufficient time, it is believed, to enable 
the waiting planes and ships to detect it. 

The Discoverer II is believed to have 
passed within several hundred miles of the 
North and South Poles. It was visible to 
the naked eye in the North and South Pole 
regions. Our people at the U.S. IGY sta- 
tion at the South Pole saw it pass overhead 
on 22 consecutive passes. It appeared to 
them as a bright small moon. The satellite 
was also observed by individuals at the 
Admirai Byrd station, several hundred miles 
from the South Pole. 

Considerable control was exercised over 
Discoverer II from the ground below. 

It may be of interest to review the sepa- 
rate elements of these automatic controls, 
as well as ground-initiated commands. On 
various passes over the tracking network in 
the Alaska-Hawaii-California area, the satel- 
lite was commanded to relay its telemetry 
data to the ground and did so several times 
successfully. 
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Discoverer II was also commanded, on its 
second pass, to incorporate an actual orbital 
period of 90.5 minutes into its automatic 
control equipment to insure capsule ejec- 
tion at the proper time and place. 

Due to initial malfunction of a segment 
of the satellite’s timer system, an orbital 
period of about 95 minutes was incorporated 
in response to the command from the 
ground. There was no opportunity to cor- 
rect this error until after the 17th orbital 
pass. In the meantime, the capsule was 
automatically ejected, over the Spitzbergen 
area apparently, instead of over Hawaii. 

Timer control of the satellite was accom- 
plished on the 22d pass, but by this time 
the capsule had been ejected. 

A second major form of control to which 
the Discoverer II was subjected is known as 
attitude control or stabilization. Prior to 
second stage ignition and injection into or- 
bit, Discoverer II was placed into a hori- 
zontal position by means of an inertial ref- 
erence package and a hydraulic control sys- 
tem, aided by an infrared horizon scanner. 

Upon ignition, the pneumatic jet control 
system was replaced by a hydraulic control 
system which gimballed the Bell second stage 
engine, maintaining the satellite in a hori- 
zontal position during orbital injection. 
The infrared sensitive horizon scanner con- 
tinued to operate, relaying corrections to the 
second stage guidance system. 

After the Bell engine cutoff, the pneu- 
matic jet control system resumed opera- 
tion. Compressed gas under high pressure 
was metered to a series of external jets 
which stabilized the satellite as it orbited 
the earth. 

A third form of control over the Discoverer 
took place when the satellite's attitude was 
changed in orbit as a prelude to capsule 
ejection. 

The control functions applied to the Dis- 
coverer I required relatively small amounts 
of energy. A considerable increase in space 
propulsion energy will be required in order 
to accomplish a change in orbital attitude 
and direction or to maneuver a satellite from 
orbit to orbit. 

In this regard, it is worthy of note that 
ARPA is planning a more advanced program 
than the Discoverer, dubbed “Mrs. V,” for ma- 
meuverable, recoverable space vehicles. A 
major effort is also being directed toward 
the development of advanced space propul- 
sion through the study of the feasibility of 
ion, plasma and charged particle jets. 

The members of our committee are keenly 
aware of the importance of such develop- 
ments to both the civilian and military space 
efforts of the United States. Such early pro- 
grams can lead to the preciseness of control 
which will be required for interplanetary 
travel as well as for the development of ma- 
neuverable space vehicles which can operate 
in space in much the same manner as air- 
craft now perform in the atmosphere. 

Many problems must be solved before man 
can venture safely into outer space, but if 
we have the vision and the courage to forge 
ahead, success will surely crown our efforts. 
Above all we must not be afraid to try, again, 
and again, and again, until we succeed. 

We must be prepared to meet failure, as 
well as successes. Dr. Arthur Kantrowitz, 
director of the Avco-Everett Research Labo- 
ratory, put it well, I think, when he told 
our committe in a recent hearing: “I would 
feel better about our space program if I 
saw us making more mistakes than we do.” 

“Let’s take a chance,” said Dr. Kantro- 
witz. Let's have the courage to risk mak- 
ing a mistake.” 

I cannot close without a word of caution 
about the state of our research “reservoir.” 
If we are to continue to forge ahead, we must 
not lose sight of the importance of support- 
ing the search for new knowledge. Only in 
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this way can we replenish the well from 
which all progress flows. 

We want results, yes. But we must pre- 
pare the way for results by laying the 
groundwork in advance, by continually 
searching for the truth. Here is where we 
will find many of the failures Dr. Kantrowitz 
referred to, but out of failures will come 
success. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, who heads the 
Army ballistic missile development program 
at Huntsville, Ala., says, “We are too busy 
with crash programs and are in danger of 
forgetting the long-range requirements 
which lie ahead and which will demand 
much more really new knowledge. We are 
concentrating upon doing things now with 
existing systems or with those which can 
evolve from existing technology.” 

“If we delay initiating basic and support- 
ing research until the things down the road 
are upon us,” he warns, “it will be too late. 
We will suddenly find ourselves brought to a 
stop by the exhaustion of our resources.” 

I agree 100 percent with Dr. von Braun 
and it is for this reason that I have intro- 
duced H.R. 5266 in Congress to set aside 10 
percent of all Government expenditures for 
research and development for basic research. 
I plan to press for enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

It has been a pleasure to appear before 
you and to address this body. The men and 
women assembled here tonight are making a 
real contribution to the welfare of the 
United States and the progress of mankind. 

The great unknown, awesome in its im- 
mensity, stretches before us. Great adven- 
tures beckon us. We must always keep our 
eyes on the goals ahead, undaunted by fail- 
ures. If we do so, success will surely be ours 
in the end. 

Thank you. 


State of Oregon Preparing 100th Birthday 
Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
principal event of Oregon’s 1959 state- 
hood centennial celebration—the Cen- 
tennial Exposition and Trade Fair—will 
not open until June 10, but the State of 
Oregon is alive now with the excitement 
of its 100th birthday party. 

Robert McBride, a talented young 
writer on the editorial staff of the Oregon 
Daily Journal in my hometown of Port- 
land, has written an excellent story, 
which was published in the travel sec- 
tion of the New York Times of Sunday, 
May 10, 1959, describing current and 
coming centennial events, and natural 
attractions available to visitors who 
come to Oregon this year, to help us cele- 
brate 100 years of statehood. 

I ask unanimous consent that Robert 
McBride’s article, entitled Oregon's 
Jubilee Year is Under Way,” be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, together 
with a second article on Oregon’s cen- 
tennial which I wrote for the New York 
Times of Sunday, March 29, 1959. The 
title of my article is Oregon Celebrates 
Its Centennial Year.” 


May 11 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


From the New York Times, Sunday, May 10, 
1959.] 


Orecon’s JUBILEE Year Is UNDER WAY 
(By Robert McBride) 


PORTLAND, OrEeG.—The residents of this 
State celebrate at the drop of a tree or a 
rose or a raspberry, and this centennial sum- 
mer will be their biggest, wildest blowout in 
more than 50 years. 

Among the things to see and do will be 
the largest exposition and international 
trade fair in the West in a decade. It opens 
June 10 in Portland, with dozens of rodeos, 
festivals, parades, symphony concerts, op- 
eras, frog-jumping contests, sham holdups, 
fistfights and national Indian games to fol- 
low. 

The centennial is just now getting into its 
stride and the excitement will not ease until 
late September. Not since the Lewis and 
Clark Fair of 1905 has so much money been 
spent and so much time been given toward 
making Oregon attractive to the summer 
traveler. 

The only way of traveling in which one 
can truly experience the sweep and throb 
of this land is on horseback. But the next 
best way is by automobile. 

The old Oregon Trail begins at Independ- 
ence, Mo. It is concrete and asphalt now, 
but much of the land on the other side of 
the ditch will look to today’s travelers the 
way it did from the seat of a covered wagon 
in 1859. 

Eastern Oregon is an area of rolling plains, 
deserts, mountains, and cool forests. It is 
ranch and farm country. They do not grow 
corn as high as an elephant's eye, but they 
grow real cowboys and straight-backed 
Herefords, and they have some of the wildest 
scenery in America. 


MESAS AND VALLEYS 


In the Big Basin country of southeast 
Oregon, rimrock mesas reach into quiet val- 
leys and meadowlands, deer and antelope 
roam undisturbed, and hundreds of other 
species of birds and animals live under the 
protection of the Malheur National Wildlife 
Refuge. 

The eastern division of the refuge extends 
from the head of Malheur Lake to the 
southern extremity of the lake at French 
Glen, a distance of 53 miles. Both these 
points are marked by high, steel towers 
which carry the symbol of the refuge, the 
sign of the flying wild goose. Adjacent to 
the refuge are hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land ranged by great herds of cattle 
and sheep. 

Malheur Lake, its 40,000-acre maze of 
marsh, and its bullrushes and cattails is 
the breeding, resting, and feeding place for 
more than 200 species of water birds, includ- 
ing bitterns, rails, ibis, avocets, willets and 
snipes of several varieties in the refuge. 
Here, also, is the habitat of the fabulous 
American egret. 

To the south and east of the 160,000 acre 
refuge are the incomparably beautiful and 
lonely Steens Mountains and the Blitzen 
Valley. The setting here harks back to the 
time when the West was young. Cattle 
ranching goes on as it has since pioneer 
times. Stately sandhill cranes, Canada 
geese, fat mule deer and noisy terns mingle 
with the cattle in the great meadowlands 
of the Blitzen, which falls south from Mal- 
heur Lake. 

COOL AREA 


East of the valley the Steens rise to a 
cool 9,000 feet, offering pleasant relief in 
summer from the heat. An ideal camping 
spot in the Steens is Fish Lake, eighteen 
miles of graveled road from French Glen. 

No camping is allowed in the refuge itself, 
because there are no developed campsites 
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and the danger of an uncontrollable fire 
in the meadows is great. 

In a setting of lingering snowbanks, rust- 
ling, quaking aspens and mountain mahog- 
any, 7,600-foot-high Fish Lake is the air- 
conditioned summer retreat of this entire 
area. Its 25 acres contain both brook and 
rainbow trout. Camping facilities are good. 

The Steens Mountains are one of the 
United States’ best examples of fault-block 
formation. The area has several great gorges 
half a mile deep, chiseled out by ancient 
glaciers of the Ice Age. 

This wonderland of pristine charm has 
been largely missed by both the tourists and 
by Oregonians themselves, because the paved 
highways lead to the places where there is 
more manmade comfort, food and entertain- 
ment. 

But those who can take dust in the eyes 
and the bumps of corduroy roads, the mod- 
est fare of a country hotel, or eating out 
with the cowboys, should steer off the well- 
traveled trail at Burns, and drive south to 
the Malheur Refuge. There one can obtain 
information and directions about where and 
how best to see and enjoy this wild land. 

Just south of Ontario and Nyssa, near the 
Oregon-Idaho border, is another magnifi- 
cent fishing and camping spot. This is in 
the lake behind Owyee Dam. It is 55 miles 
long and has 300 miles of shoreline, hemmed 
by a jumble of mountains and sheer cliffs. 

Wildlife experts call Owyhee Lake the 
finest untapped piece of recreational water 
in eastern Oregon. One must see the lake 
to appreciate its fantastic desert rock for- 
mations. One sails past cliffs and pinnacles 
with all the colors of the Southwest’s des- 
erts. Leslie Gulch, on the upper lake, is 
comparable to Bryce Canyon National Park. 


BIG BUCKS 


Hunters get in their boats and fade away 
from civilization by going far up the lake 
to hunt the biggest bucks in Oregon. They 
camp on the shore and bring their bucks out 
by boat. Crappie are caught by the bucket- 
ful and bass reach 8 pounds. 

Owyhee Lake is so big that it cannot be 
fished hard enough to even keep up with the 
bass and crappie production, according to 
fishing experts. Mallards by the thousands 
flock onto the reservoir in the fall, and de- 
coy hunting along the shores is excellent. 

The breaks of the Owyhee are the last 
stronghold of the wild horse of the West. 
Indian petroglyphs may be seen on the lake 
cliffs. 

Also in eastern Oregon, the traveler will 
find special centennial events every week 
in nearly every county. 

The Harney County Pioneers’ Days will be 
held at Burns, June 13. The June pari- 
mutuel races are scheduled at Ontario, June 
10-13. 

One of the biggest rodeos and roundups of 
the West will be held at Pendleton, Septem- 
ber 16-19. This is always a colorful and 
fast-moving show, and this year it is ex- 
pected to be particularly exciting. One of 
the features of the roundup is a national 
Indian encampment, More than 2,000 repre- 
sentatives of American Indian tribes will be 
camped on the roundup grounds. The en- 
campment will feature a series of races, 
authentic Indian games and dances. 

No report of the natural grandeur of 
Oregon would be complete without mention 
of the back-country lakes of the Cascade 
and Wallowa Mountains. Between 700 and 
1,000 of these lakes are found in the two 
ranges, many of which can be reached by 
road. 

Most of the lakes are stocked with trout 
and many of them may be reached over 
well-maintained U.S, Forest Service trails. 
Others have never had a trail blazed to their 
shores. 

In addition to the pleasure of fishing these 
lakes, pack trips into them gives one a 
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chance to see some more of Oregon's rug- 
ged mountain scenery. 


VARIED SCENERY 


Here are great areas of uncut forests, 
sprinkled with flower-filled mountain mead- 
ows, deep canyons flanked by snow-laden 
peaks, and cascades of clear water rushing 
down the slopes. Here also are deer, bear, 
game birds, songbirds and small animals. 
Here are views of Jefferson Park from the 
Skyline Trail and the breathtaking granite 
peaks and mountain meadows of the high 
Wallowas. 

Moving on to special centennial events in 
central Oregon, one might want to visit the 
Saturday afternoon horseshoe-pitching con- 
tests throughout June in Prineville. Those 
who like rocks, plain or fancy, will be able 
to see plenty of them at the All Rockhounds 
powwow in Prineville, July 3-5. 

The National Field Archers Association 
will holds its tournament at Bend, July 
27-30. Redmond will celebrate the Oregon 
potato with a festival, September 26. 

County fairs and rodeos will be held 
throughout the central Oregon area by the 
dozen. At these celebrations the visitor 
can experience the exhilaration of small- 
town life in a festival mood. 

Albany, a town at the hub of a great 
timber-producing area, is the host each year 
to a World Championship Timber Carnival. 
Set for July 2, 3, and 4, and billed as spec- 
tacular, inexpensive and thrilling, the car- 
nival will offer some of the best log chop- 
ping, bucking, speed climbing, topping, birl- 
ing and jousting to be found anywhere. 

The center of the centennial, of course, 
will be the Exposition and International 
Trade Fair in Portland. Opening with the 
exposition, June 10, will be the Portland 
Rose Festival, always an impressive show. 

If the pompous, flower sweet pageantry 
of the Rose Festival's grand floral parade 
makes the spectator hungry or dries his 
throat, Portland has dozens of good bars 
and restaurants. A good steak costs any- 
where from $3.50 to $6. Seafood here is 
among the best. 

The exposition will, at the very least, be an 
entertainment-filled fair. A huge midway 
is to be set up and about $25 million will be 
spent on exhibits from atomic energy to 
Tillamook cheese. Daily and nightly water- 
ski shows will be staged on the Oregon estu- 
ary of the Columbia River, adjacent to the 
centennial grounds. The trade fair will be 
second only to that of New York. 

The Garden of Tomorrow, 3% acres of 
flowers, shrubs and floral displays, will fea- 
ture a special Japanese garden with a tea- 
house and a floral clock 32 feet in diameter, 
planted with several thousand flowers. It 
will tell time. 

Fist fights and gun duels will be features 
of the Frontier Town. Nightly shows have 
been booked for the arena of the 11-acre 
centennial building. Harry Belafonte, Roy 
Rogers, Japan’s Kabuki Dancers, the Ice 
Capades, and the Aqua Follies already have 
been signed. 

No visitor to Oregon, winter or summer, 
will want to miss seeing the thundering, 
sublime, lonely Oregon coast. It is 400 
miles long, mostly paralleled by U.S. 101 and 
nearly every inch owned by the State of 
Oregon, 

There are times when one can walk for 
miles on sandy beach, with the furious surf 
of the Pacific pounding in one’s ears, with- 
out seeing another soul or even another 
footprint. 

ON THE DUNES 

Deep-sea fishing, sun bathing on the great 
Oregon Dunes, golfing, clam digging, surf 
fishing, overnight camping beside a driftwood 
fire on the beach, and any number of other 
possibilities await the traveler. 

One of the famous sports of western Ore- 
gon is white-river boating on the McKenzie 
River, The visitor on a trip down the Mc- 
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Kenzie may feel that he has never seen so 
much violent, cold water in so great a hurry. 
His light boat will pitch and toss in the deep 
troughs and powerful curlers formed by 
boulders strewn liberally in narrow channels 
running steeply downhill. 

He will look back at these rocks, which the 
skilled guides have avoided, and he will 
swear that they seem to be settling resent- 
fully back to the bed of the stream after 
leaping to clutch at the boat. 

Much of Oregon stands on its 100th anni- 
versary of statehood as it stood when the 
classic American settler, the pioneer-farmer, 
first unyoked his oxen in the Willamette 
Valley. 

Barely a century separates the stone, steel, 
and glass skyline of Portland from the log 
cabin and the fur trade. The State's popula- 
tion is only 1,750,000, and nearly half of this 
is concentrated in the metropolitan Portland 
area. 

OVERNIGHT CAMPS 


However, since two or three times the 
average number of tourists are expected this 
year, hotel and motel reservations should be 
made early. There are scores of roadside 
camps and parks with tourist facilities along 
every major highway. It costs only $1 to stay 
overnight in most of the camps. All have 
water and other camping necessities. 

One should write the Oregon Centennial 
Commission, 400 Jackson Tower, Portland, 
for help with obtaining accommodations in 
advance. Special tourist information and 
hospitality centers are being opened in nearly 
every town of any size in the State, par- 
ticularly along major highways. 

These centers will be staffed with volun- 
teers who can help the traveler plan an 
entire vacation in Oregon or send him to the 
nearest historical marker with an armload of 
information about everything from wild- 
flowers to salmon fishing. The hospitality 
and information program has been thor- 
oughly planned. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 29, 1959] 
OREGON CELEBRATES ITS CENTENNIAL YEAR 
(By Ricnarp L. NEUBERGER) 


(Mr. NEUBERGER, Junior U.S. Senator from 
Oregon, is a native son of that State and the 
author of many books and articles about its 
wonders.) 

Oregon, always a bonanza for tourists be- 
cause of its vast and verdant outdoors, is 
offering many additional inducements this 
year as part of the centennial observation of 
its admission to statehood in 1859. While 
Conestoga wagons still creaked on the Ore- 
gon Trail, the scenic realm which gave the 
troubled trail its name came into the Union 
on the eve of the Civil War. 

Even Oregon’s traditional and annual 
events of long standing, such as the Portland 
Rose Festival and the Pendleton Round-Up, 
will be far more elaborate than ever before 
in tribute to the fact that Oregon is now 100 
years old and the first of all the States of 
the Pacific Northwest to attain so lusty an 
age. 

Yet, despite a long list of manmade spec- 
tacles which will be part of the centennial 
celebration, Oregon’s dominant attraction 
continues to be the grandeur of its moun- 
tains, valleys, and timbered seacoast. It 
contains more fir and pine forests, more 
State parks, and more fish-filled rivers than 
any other State. Beyond each horizon are 
innumerable mountain meadows which in- 
vite the pitching of a tent. Oregon is an 
easy place to hook a trout and fry it in 
bacon fat over a crackling campfire. 

The first Americans to explore Oregon 
were the great frontiersmen, Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark. Even they, accus- 
tomed to cosmic and sweeping panoramas, 
were awed and impressed by the dimensions 
and majesty of the Oregon outdoors. So it 
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has been with virtually all other visitors 
ever since. Oregon inspires its guests. 

U.S. 101 clings to the Oregon seacoast for 
nearly 300 spectacular miles, looping like a 
hatband around sheer rock ramparts and 
then swooping down to wide beaches of glit- 
tering white sand. This is a shoreline which 
offers every possible sort of recreation—dig- 
ging and raking for clams and crabs, ocean 
bathing, mountain climbing, hikes in dense 
evergreen “rain forests,” trolling for salmon 
offshore and casting for steelhead in rifiled 
streams that pour foamingly to the sea. 


ROADSIDE SPOTS 


The highway is dotted with modern mo- 
tels and restaurants. Many of these will 
bake your salmon and fry your razor clams, 
while you wait at the table with a heaping 
cocktail of the Dungeness crab that you have 
brought from one of the crabholes dotting 
the beaches while the tide was out. 

Although the National Park Service has 
Warned of our “vanishing” shoreline else- 
where in the Nation, this stern admonition 
fortunately does not apply to Oregon. All 
the beaches, without exception, were reserved 
for the public by Gov. Oswald West back 
in 1909. Mr. West, who still lives in the 
State, recently saw a magnificent park beside 
the Pacific named in his honor. Many such 
parks offer forested campsites barely a 
mashie shot from the nippy surf, with its 
booming breakers. 

Appropriately, in this centennial year, Ore- 
gon's first national historic shrine is under 
construction by the Federal Government 
near Astoria on the seacoast. It will be the 
Fort Clatsop National Memorial, marking 
the site where Lewis and Clark spent the 
winter of 1805-06 after the first overland 
crossing of this continent by Americans. 

Their log stockade has been rebuilt and a 
modern museum building will be added. 
Legislation also is contemplated to give na- 
tional-monument status to the “Oregon 
dunes,” a picturesque stretch of shoreline 
where towering desertlike billows of sand 
form huge ramparts above the ocean. 


MOUNTAINS AND SHORE 


Oregon is both a mountain State and a 
seashore State. Besides having one of the 
country’s most picturesque seacoasts, it is 
ribbed with four or five lofty mountain 
ranges. These offer the traveler a wide vari- 
ety of opportunities. 

Timberline Lodge, on the glacial slopes of 
Mount Hood, is one of the most unusual re- 
sorts in America. It contains notable ex- 
amples of the native arts of the Northwest in 
drapes, blankets, mosaics, decorations and 
newel posts of Indian design. Ski lifts and 
ski runs dot the slopes near Timberline 
Lodge, and there also is a new steam-heated 
swimming pool amid Hood’s eternal snows. 

A comparatively short distance from the 
lodge, which is the only such inn anywhere 
in the 153 national forests of the United 
States, sprawl many campgrounds for the 
pilgrim who prefers somewhat more primi- 
tive or rustic quarters. 

The Skyline Trail threads along the crest 
of the Cascade Mountains for 250 miles in 
Oregon. A wayfarer can spend weeks on this 
rugged path and never see another person. 
He can almost imagine himself in the soli- 
tudes with Lewis and Clark before the white 
man came—except, perhaps, for that airplane 
between Portland and San Francisco wing- 
ing far overhead. 

But this is the big wilderness. It is not a 
realm of wide open spaces like the Nevada or 
Arizona deserts. It is characterized by dense 
evergreen forests. From every knoll or pin- 
nacle, the nomad can see an endless blanket 
of fir, spruce, and pine, He realizes why Ore- 
gon, with 434 billion board-feet of softwood 
timber, is the leading State so far as lumber 
production is concerned. 

Oregon's people are profoundly conscious 
of their roads and highways. Indeed, Ore- 
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gon was the first State to levy a tax on motor 
fuels to be used directly for the construc- 
tion of roads. It also was the first to paint 
a white strip down the center of highways 
for guidance on foggy or rainy nights. 

With the assistance of Federal funds, U.S. 
30 and U.S. 99 are under conversion to four- 
lane express highways. These are the main 
roads bisecting the State from east to west 
and from north to south. Secondary paved 
roads also are receiving extensive improve- 
ments. Unless the motorist wants to take 
his car to the most remote fishing or hunt- 
ing retreats, he can be certain his wheels 
will be on hard surface all during his so- 
journ in Oregon. Roads loom large in Ore- 
gon’s State budget. 


PROPOSED BRIDGE 


The next such development may be still 
more spectacular. Plans are under way for 
a bridge 7 miles in length, to connect the 
States of Oregon and Washington at the 
mouth of the West's greatest river, the 
mighty Columbia, The span, to cost approx- 
imately $28 million, would be part of US. 
101. This would eliminate the longest ferry- 
boat voyage on the principal road paralleling 
the Pacific’s shoreline from Canada to 
Mexico. 

It also would be of great importance to 
the tourist trade generally, because this is 
one of the most popular areas on the entire 
Pacific coast for fishing, boating and surf- 
bathing. And trolling for salmon in the 
Columbia has become a much more success- 
ful pastime since inundation of the Indian 
fishery behind the Dalles Dam began to 
permit larger numbers of migratory fish to 
escape to their spawning grounds in the 
distant solitudes. 

But the pilgrim can travel comfortably 
to Oregon even if he decides not to bring 
his own sedan or convertible. United, North- 
west, Western and West Coast are among 
the leading airlines which serve the State 
with daily flights. Pan American soars to 
Hawaii from Portland’s recently refurnished 
international airport. 

Several railroads operate streamliners into 
Oregon. These include the Southern Pacific, 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific and Union 
Pacific, The equipment features vista-dome 
cars and the latest pullmans. The Union 
Pacific even has a diner with a dome. 


TICKET PLAN 


The secondary passenger trains of the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern—the 
Mainstreeter and Western Star, respective- 
ly—now offer travelers a bonus in that sleep- 
ing-car space can be purchased with only a 
coach ticket. These two systems enter Ore- 
gon over the route of the Spokane, Portiand, 
and Seattle Railway. 

Although plans were under way long be- 
fore Oregon became 100 years old, it is sig- 
nificant that both the Sheraton and Hilton 
Hotel chains are invading Portland with im- 
pressive new structures in this centennial 
year. The Sheraton project is scheduled for 
completion next December. Target dete for 
the Hilton Hotel is April 1961. 

Furthermore, the city of Portland itself is 
constructing an elaborate exposition-recrea- 
tion center, which will make Oregon's prin- 
cipal metropolitan community far more suit- 
able for large conventions and meetings. In 
the past, such facilities have been lacking. 

Portland also is building one of the West's 
most elaborate zoological gardens, with a 
miniature streamlined train which will wind 
through the wooded nilis that are one of the 
city’s most striking natural characteristics. 
This zooliner“ has been heralded as with- 
out counterpart anywhere in the Nation, 

Principal event of Oregon's centennial 
celebration will be the Exposition and Inter- 
national Trade Fair, to run from June 10 
until September 15. It will be on the shores 
of the Columbia River just north of Port- 
land, with exhibits on hand from approxi- 
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mately 50 countries. Its inaugural will come 
a day after the opening of the Portland Rose 
Festival, which this year is scheduled from 
June 9 to 14, The famous grand floral 
parade will take place June 13, and the next 
day the golden rose ski tournament is slated 
for the white slopes near Timberline Lodge. 


ROSES AND GLACIERS 


Oregon is that kind of State—roses flourish 
within sight of eternal glaciers. Indeed, 
much impetus to make the rose the national 
flower of the United States always has come 
from public opinion in Oregon. Along with 
the Senators from the States of New York 
and Pennsylvania, I am sponsoring a bill to 
proclaim such a policy for the country. 

Other events of importance scheduled for 
Oregon's centennial year are the annual 
canoe fete at the University of Oregon May 
15, the McKenzie River White Water Parade 
at Blue River June 21, the Albany Timber 
Carnival July 3 and 4, the Bend Water Pag- 
eant July 3 to 5, the Oregon Fish Festival 
at Astoria August 26 to 31, and the famous 
Round-Up at Pendleton September 16 to 19. 

Many of these events are quite extraordi- 
nary. The Timber Carnival specializes in 
contests of skill and brawn associated with 
the lumber industry, such as trying to stay 
on logs floating in a millpond. The McKen- 
zie White Water Parade features rowboating 
through the rapids and rifles of a river that 
is the favorite trout stream of ex-President 
Herbert C. Hoover. 

Officials of the Oregon State Centennial 
Commission anticipate at least 8 million 
people will visit the exposition and trade 
fair alone, which they herald as the greatest 
fair to be held in the West since the San 
Fancisco World's Fair of 1939. In addition 
to countless industrial and manufacturing 
exhibits, the fair will include dramatizations 
of significant occurrences out of Oregon's 
historic past. 

THE WILD WEST 


These will recreate jolting stagecoach rides 
with the Wells Fargo Express, frontier In- 
dian villages and the robberies of pioneer 
railroads running on wooden rails. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has already signed an offi- 
cial proclamation passed by both branches 
of Congress urging the entire country to 
join in celebrating Oregon’s 100th birthday. 

But despite all these extensive plans the 
principal attraction to visitors still will be 
Oregon's plethora of magnificent scenery. 
The trade fair and the rodeos and even the 
rose festival will be long forgotten when the 
rock ramparts of the Columbia River Gorge, 
the stately white spire of Mount Jefferscn 
and the timbered headlands of the Oregon 
seacost continue to be rich and vivid in 
countless memories. 


The Late Ralph H. Moyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent death of Ralph H. Moyer marks 
the passing of a real pioneer in several 
of the farm programs which have been so 
important to the development of Ameri- 
can agriculture. He was associated with 
the Department of Agriculture for almost 
26 years and at the time of his death was 
Deputy Director, Performance Division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 
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It was my privilege to become ac- 
quainted with Ralph Moyer in the early 
days of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration. He was a leader in the de- 
velopment of the corn-hog program and 
a dedicated public servant who virtually 
lived for his work. Later he became 
just as dedicated to the advance of aerial 
photography in measuring farm acre- 
ages. His pioneering efforts in this field 
resulted in a considerable saving in time 
and money with the development of 
photographic measurement rather than 
manual measurement in the field. 

When he began his work in the experi- 
mental stages of aerial photography, it 
was in use in relatively few counties. It 
has now become established as an accu- 
rate and economical method of measure- 
ment and about 95 percent of all crop- 
land in this country has been photo- 
graphed. 

The clerk of our Subcommittee on De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriations, Mr. 
Robert Moyer, is a worthy son of this dis- 
tinguished public servant. To him, and 
to his mother and sisters, we extend our 
deepest sympathy in their great loss. 


Small Business Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11,1959 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a small business tax 
reform bill which is identical to the 
small business bill introduced by the Re- 
publican members of the House Small 
Business Committee. 

We must face up to the responsibility 
of providing the means by which our 
small business institutions may grow and 
expand on a sound constructive basis. 
The bill would provide additional reform 
and revisions of certain sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code to assist small 
businesses, and overcome the difficulties 
encountered in their efforts to grow, ex- 
pand, and modernize. Small business 
represents the broadest base of our en- 
tire economy and we must recognize the 
importance of small and new businesses 
and enact a tax policy which encourages 
freedom of entry into business. The tax 
system should be designed to stimulate 
incentive and provide growth but not 
penalize either large or small firms. 
This is necessary to our free enterprise 
system. 

Unless we provide for the growth of 
small and medium sized businesses we 
shall inevitably be confronted with a 
greater merger and business failure 
problem than we have now. 

In brief the purposes of the bill are 
to provide for expansion, growth, and 
modernization, to permit individuals and 
partnerships filing income tax returns 
for small and independent businesses en- 
gaged in trade or commerce to have elec- 
tion to be taxed as a corporation, to 
provide a normal tax rate cf 20 percent 
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for taxable years after June 30, 1959, to 
provide family-sized farmers and others 
engaged in agricultural pursuits an 
exemption for the improvement, mod- 
ernization, and renewal of buildings, and 
to provide small and independent busi- 
ness an exemption for good will in the 
determination of the value of the estate. 

I think that this legislation is abso- 
lutely necessary to the Nation and should 
be enacted into law without delay. 


Recommendation of Cosiey Committee for 
More Effective Spectrum Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
27, 1959, there was transmitted to the 
Congress a report and recommendations 
of the Special Advisory Committee on 
Telecommunication, commonly known as 
the Cooley Committee after its Chair- 
man, Victor E. Cooley. In addition to 
Chairman Cooley, the Committee con- 
sisted of the following individuals: W. 
Preston Corderman, major general, U.S. 
Army, retired; Frank G. Kear; Irvin 
Stewart; William G. Thompson. 

The Cooley Committee submitted its 
report and recommendations on Decem- 
ber 29, 1958, and its recommendations 
included a draft bill calling for the es- 
tablishment in the Executive Office of 
the President, of a three member Na- 
tional Telecommunications Board to as- 
sist the President in the discharge of his 
responsibilities with regard to telecom- 
munications and radio spectrum man- 
agement. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduced today the 
draft bill recommended by the Cooley 
Committee so that that bill may be con- 
sidered by our committee together with 
other proposals previously introduced re- 
lating to spectrum studies and spectrum 
management. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to permit all in- 
terested persons and Members of Con- 
gress to study the recommendations of 
the Cooley Committee, I would like to 
insert at this point the report of that 
Committee: 

Report oF SPECIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
TELECOMMUNICATION DECEMBER 29, 1958 
LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 

DECEMBER 29, 1958. 
Hon. LEO A. HOEGH, 
Director, 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HorcH: We have the honor of 
sending to you for transmittal to the Presi- 
dent the report and recommendations of the 
Special Advisory Committee on Telecommu- 
nication as called for by your letter of No- 
vember 4, 1958, creating the Committee and 
setting forth its mission. 

Since the initial meeting of the Commit- 
tee which you convened on November 18, 
we have reviewed the administrative organi- 
zation and procedures currently in force 
dealing with day-to-day matters relating to 
tole communications management within the 
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executive branch and the growing demands 
for frequency assignments by both Govern- 
ment and nongovernment applicants. We 
have also considered the broad overall meth- 
ods of allocation of the radio spectrum and 
the assignment of radio frequencies as well 
as the availability of desired frequencies. 
The results of our considerations are em- 
bedied in our report which you requested 
be completed and in your hands prior to 
January 1, 1959. 

The Committee is unanimous to recom- 
mending to you the conclusions reached in 
its report. 

Res pectſully submitted. 

W. PRESTON CORDERMAN, 
Major General, U.S. Army (Retired). 

FRANK G. Kear. 

IRVIN STEWART. 

WILLIAM G. THOMPSON. 

Victor E. COOLEY. 

Chairman. 
INTRODUCTION 


The telecommunication systems of the 
United States are essential to the national 
security, to the safety of life and property, 
to international relations, and to the busi- 
ness, social, educational, and political life 
of the country. As such they are one of the 
Nation’s most valuable assets in peace and 
provide vital and essential support in the 
prosecution of war. 

The President in recognizing the impor- 
tance of telecommunications declared in his 
letter to Speaker Raysurn dated July 28, 1958, 
that “changing technology along with chang- 
ing needs in Government and nongovern- 
ment areas present problems in the tele- 
communication field which require search- 
ing examination. The situation is becoming 
no less complicated by prospective develop- 
ments in satellites and space vehicles as 
well as defense weapons systems. Thus it 
has seemed to me that a fresh examination 
of the role of the Federal Government in 
this field would be desirable.” 

The concern felt by the 85th Congres was 
indicated by the Senate's adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution 106 establishing a Commis- 
sion to investigate the utilization of the 
radio and television frequencies. This reso- 
lution was approved with amendments by 
the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce but did not come to a vote 
in the House. 

Industry’s concern was evidenced more 
than a year ago and reaffirmed this year 
through the adoption of a resolution by the 
Electronic Industries Association calling for 
a study of the spectrum. Nongovernment 
users of the spectrum, for example the 
broadcasters, have indicated a need for addi- 
tional channels in certain frequency ranges 
not now available. 

While landline and submarine cable fa- 
cilities are capable of expansion almost with- 
out limit, such is not the case with the radio 
spectrum, There is only one such spectrum, 
the usable band of which extends in the 
present state of the art to about 30,000 mega- 
cycles—a frequency of about 30 billion cycles 
per second. This figure may give the im- 
pression of an inexhaustible supply, but un- 
fortunately all parts of the spectrum are 
not equally usable. Different parts have 
different characteristics, many being very 
useful while others heve little or no current 
application. In consequence, requests for 
frequencies having the most favorable char- 
acteristics are of sufficient volume often to 
cause an excess of demand over supply. 

The importance of efficient use of the 
spectrum is emphasized from a national se- 
curity standpoint by the expanding need of 
radio channels in the Department of De- 
fence. Not only have all branches of the 
military become increasingly dependent 
upon spectrum use for communications, but 
the engineering design of space vehicles and 
many of our most modern weapons makes 
the use of radio channels essentlal to their 
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operation and direction. Also urgent is the 
increased need of frequencies for modern 
airplane operation, and other important 
services are equally demanding. 

The demand for radio frequencies has been 
growing steadily since the early 1900's. At 
the time of the Berlin Radio Conference in 
1906 the usable radio spectrum comprised 
about 500 kilocycles of space. Currently 
nearly 40 million kilocycles of space, or about 
80,000 times as much, is allocated in the 
United States, of which about 15 million 
kilocycles is used so intensively that it has 
become difficult to satisfy new requirements. 
The increase since the beginning of World 
War II is about two-hundred-fold and since 
the Korean action began is about fourfold. 
Thus it is vital to the welfare and security 
of the country that the radio spectrum be 
efficiently and effectively used. 

With the foregoing in mind, and being 
aware of his responsibilities in this field, 
the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, on behalf of the President, 
created the Special Advisory Committee on 
Telecommunication to review the role of 
the Federal Government in the management 
of telecommunications. The text of the Di- 
rector’s letter is attached as appendix A. 

In view of the study given the subject in 
recent years, the results of which are avail- 
able, the committee felt it was not neces- 
sary to hold hearings to determine the ex- 
istence, nature, and scope of the problem 
assigned to it. A review of past studies in 
light of the current situation was under- 
taken. The discussion and recommendations 
which follow are based on this review. 


OUR CURRENT MECHANISM 


The Government of the United States has 
from time to time established agencies to 
deal on a continuing basis with various as- 
pects of telecommunication management 
which includes radio, landline, and subma- 
rine cables. As the use of telecommunica- 
tions has grown, with the Government itself 
@ major user, existing Government mecha- 
nisms have required and will continue to 
require adjustment and strengthening. 

The Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, gives to the President the responsi- 
bility for assigning radio frequencies to the 
Federal Government agencies, and to the 
Federal Communications Commission the re- 
sponsibility for assigning frequencies to com- 
mercial and private users, including State 
and local governments. Thus the law estab- 
lishes a dual control over a single national re- 
source. Additionally, the act vests in the 
President wartime authority over all tele- 
communications. 

The necessity for a mechanism to super- 
vise and administer the Government's needs 
and uses of telecommunications was stressed 
by the report of the President’s Communica- 
tions Policy Board in 1951. 

The mechanism which was subsequently 
established on a minimal basis consisted of a 
Telecommunications Advisor to the President 
and a small professional staff. Later reor- 
ganization resulted in a downgrading of the 
office. This important work is now assigned 
to a numerically inadequate staff—about 12 
people—under the direction of the Deputy 
Assistant Director for Telecommunications 
who reports to the Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization through the 
Assistant Director for Resources and Pro- 
duction. Thus it has no established source 
of high-level direction from executives 
knowledgeable in telecommunications. 

Assisting the Deputy Assistant Director for 
Telccommunications is the Interdepartment 
Radio Advisory Committee (TRAC), a com- 
mittee of Federal agency experts which af- 
fords technical guidance in the assignment 
of radio frequencies to Government agencies. 


*Telecommunications—A Program 
Progress. 


for 
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This committee reports to the Director of 
CCDM through the Deputy Assistant Director 
for Telecommunications. The IRAC is 
primarily a group of coequal users and as 
such is not an appropriate group to act, nor 
does it act, as a policymaking or authorita- 
tive body. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
which succeeded the Federal Radio Com- 
mission in 1934 regulates nongovernment 
telecommunications, including the assign- 
ment of radio frequencies, with a staff of 
about 1,000 people. Administering the work 
of the Commission are seven Commissioners 
which give it a continuing source of high- 
level direction. 

These various segments form our national 
regulatory and control mechanism of tele- 
communications. 


CONSIDERATIONS LEADING TO A CONCLUSION 


As inferred in the introductory pafagraph 
of this report, the basic problem giving rise 
to the appointment of this committee is the 
fact that in certain parts of the radio spec- 
trum the demand for frequencies has become 
greater than the supply, and the further fact 
that the trend in volume of applications, 
both Government and nongovernment, for 
frequencies in specific bands indicates that 
the situation will grow progressively worse. 

Although it has been possible to date 
through piecemeal compromise on the allo- 
cations and assignments of radio frequen- 
cies to satisfy most requests in a workable 
manner, it is plainly of great importance to 
our national security and welfare that the 
mechanism of allotting and assigning fre- 
quencies, particularly in the Government 
field, be reviewed and strengthened to the 
end of assuring the most effective use of a 
scarce but essential national resource. 

A consideration disquieting to many is 
the fact, as mentioned earlier, that the law 
establishes a dual control over the radio 
frequency spectrum, the President having re- 
sponsibility for Government use and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for non- 
government use. Thus there is no indi- 
vidual, agency, or board invested with the 
responsibility for the effective use of the 
radio spectrum as a whole. 

In reviewing the structure as it has evolved 
the Committee was continuously struck by 
the absence of adequate provision for high- 
level consideration on the Government side 
of a variety of matters of vital national im- 
portance in the area of telecommunications. 
The Federal Communications Commission 
provides a vehicle for adequate considera- 
tion in the nongovernment area. In sharp 
contrast, as indicated earlier, decisions in 
the area of Government use or of conflict be- 
tween Government and nongovernment use, 
are often made by compromises at the op- 
erational level by staff members, who though 
competent in their fields, do not necessar- 
ily have the total picture of national inter- 
est. There is also an unfortunate absence 
at present of anyone in the executive 
branch with adequate knowledge, experi- 
ence, and stature to act for the President in 
these matters and there is not available 
therein an organization adequate to accumu- 
late the information and experience upon 
which to base sound action. 


CONCLUSION 


In the opinion of the Committee any 
sweeping change in the regulation and con- 
trol of telecommunications by the Govern- 
ment, and in the legislation therefor, 
should be considered only after extensive 
study and the development of a well- 
thought-out course of action. The commit- 
tee does feel, however, that in advance of 
such a study, certain immediate steps can 
and should be taken to strengthen the execu- 
tive branch side of telecommunications 
management. 

It has been suggested that additional 
powers in this area might be given to the 
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Federal Communications Commission. To 
give such powers to the FCC would present 
a number of difficulties. That body is fully 
occupied with its regulatory and assignment 
functions in the nongovernment field. The 
duties needing attention, including the al- 
location of frequencies to Government agen- 
cies, call for a different type of operation 
than is required in an agency concerned with 
the regulatory problems of nongovernmental 
users. It would also seem inappropriate to 
give the FCC the power to act in matters af- 
fecting the executive agencies or responsi- 
bilities relating closely to national defense or 
foreign affairs. These are areas of decision 
which belong to the President and should 
be his prerogative to delegate. Because of 
these considerations the committee believes 
that these broad discretionary functions can 
best be discharged and the strengthening 
best be accomplished through creation of a 
board within the executive office of the 
President to act for and be answerable to the 
President in the carrying out of his respon- 
sibilities under the Communications Act. 

The type of responsibility which is contem- 
plated should, we feel, be vested in a board 
of three rather than in a single individual. 
A wisely constituted board can bring a vari- 
ety of experience and points of view to the 
problems with which the United States is 
confronted in the area of telecommunica- 
tions, and we believe that the desirable di- 
versity of viewpoints can be achieved with 
three properly selected individuals. 

The new Board would necessarily be privy 
to the plans of all agencies it serves, for both 
present and future use, under an assurance 
of complete security for all information 
which it receives. Its decisions would have 
a bearing upon war plans and upon the pro- 
duction of vast quantities of civilian and 
military equipment. It would introduce a 
positive planning factor into decisions 
which are now being made on the basis of 
insufficient information as to present plans 
and probable future developments, scientific 
and otherwise. 

The Board should undertake studies of 
the kind and intensity of use of current- 
ly assigned frequencies; acquaint itself with 
the present state of both military and civil- 
ian operations and research which may have 
a bearing upon the future demand for fre- 
quencies; prepare itself to suggest areas in 
which additional research might be under- 
taken in the light of probable future require- 
ments, both civilian and military; review the 
international telecommunications situation 
with a view to strengthening our interna- 
tional posture; and keep continually under 
examination the entire field of telecommuni- 
cations in order to advise the President of 
any actions which it thinks he should take to 
advance the public interest. 

The type of organization we have in mind 
would have the following characteristics: 

1. It would be established by Congress at 
the request of the President. 

2. It would be established in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President at a level to give 
it direct access to the President and to the 
heads of Government agencies using tele- 
communications. 

3. It would have its own staff to the ex- 
tent necessary to assure both the objectivity 
of the information upon which it acts and 
the unbiased character of recommendations 
based upon that information. 

4. It would have the authority to require 
any Government agency to produce any in- 
formation within its field of interest and 
to provide any assistance which it believes 
necessary to a proper decision. 

5. It would have continuity to facilitate 
the development of long-range policies. 

6. It would be an agency with no responsi- 
bility for the operation of any telecommuni- 
cations. 

7. It would not disturb the present func- 
tions of the Federal Communications Com- 
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mission, including that of determining 
which applicants shall receive assignments 
within bands set aside for nongovernmental 
use, 

MEASURES RECOMMENDED 


Recommendation in summary 


It is recommended that a Board be estab- 
lished through legislation requested by the 
President in order to provide the President 
with the means of discharging his respon- 
sibilities in connection with national tele- 
communication resources, including the 
Government’s use of the radio frequency 
spectrum, 

A draft bill designed to accomplish the 
foregoing recommendation by establishing a 
National Telecommunications Board is at- 
tached as Appendix B. 

A draft Executive order designed to estab- 
lish mobilization planning responsibilities 
for the Board is also attached as Appendix 
O. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS BOARD 


There should be established in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President a National Tele- 
communications Board which reports di- 
rectly to the President. The Board should 
consist of three members to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Chairman 
should be designated by the President. 
Board members should receive compensation 
in accordance with prevailing scales in com- 
parable Government bodies. The Interde- 
partment Radio Advisory Committee (IRAC) 
should report to and assist the Board in the 
performance of the Board’s functions as 
the Board may direct. 


Functions of the Board 


The Board should assist and advise the 
President in the discharge of his responsibili- 
ties as President of the United States in con- 
nection with U.S. telecommunication re- 
sources to meet the changing demands of 
national security and welfare, and should 
act for him in the discharge of his responsi- 
bilities arising from the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, for management of 
the Federal Government’s use of the radio 
frequency spectrum in such a way as to pro- 
vide the optimum accommodation of present 
and foreseen future needs of national secu- 
rity, safety of life and property, international 
relations, and the economic, social, educa- 
tional, and political life of the Nation and 
the general welfare of its people. 

The Board should formulate telecom- 
munication policies, plans, programs, and 
standards designed to assure efficient tele- 
communication management within the 
executive branch of the Government with 
due regard for the maintenance of sound 
and healthy commercial telecommunication 
services both domestic and overseas. The 
Board should coordinate the formulation of 
U.S. policies and positions within the execu- 
tive branch of the Government for interna- 
tional negotiation and should assist and ad- 
vise the Secretary of State in the projection 
internationally of U.S. telecommunication 
policies and positions. The Board should 
provide policy guidance for and direct the 
implementation of U.S, international tele- 
communication treaty obligations by the 
several agencies in the executive branch of 
the Government. s 

The Board should carry out such policy 
making, planning, and executive functions as 
are required for the discharge of the Presi- 
dent’s responsibiilties arising from section 
305 of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, for the assignment of radio. fre- 
quencies to Government stations or classes 
of stations. The Board should formulate 
policies, criteria, engineering standards, and 
procedures for the allocation and assignment 
of radio frequencies to the several agencies 
of the executive branch of the Government 
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and for the use thereof. The Board should 
maintain or cause to be maintained suitable 
records of assignment of frequencies to Gov- 
ernment users and the publication of lists of 
Government frequency assignments as ap- 
propriate. 

The Board should, as a special duty, re- 
view the national table of radio frequency 
allocations being employed by Federal Gov- 
ernment and non-Federal Government users. 
This review should be undertaken in con- 
sultation with the Federal Communications 
Commission to the end that a determination 
be made as to whether the current division 
of radio spectrum serves the national in- 
terest to an appropriate degree. The Board 
should make a report of findings to the 
President for transmission to Congress. The 
report should contain, in addition to the 
findings resulting from the review and the 
comments of the FCC thereon, such recom- 
mendations as may be considered desirable 
and applicable. The report should be made 
at the earliest date consistent with the task 
to be performed but no later than 2 years 
from the appointment and qualification of 
the Board members. 

The Board should maintain continuing re- 
view of the national table of radio frequency 
allocations, coordinating with the Federal 
Communications Commission, for the pur- 
pose of ensuring an appropriate division of 
spectrum space between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and non-Federal Government users. 
The Board should formulate, and coordinate 
with the FCC, the development of long- 
range plans for future use of the radio 
spectrum resource, The Board should en- 
courage the operational application of new 
techniques, improved equipment and meth- 
ods to promote a more effective use of the 
radio spectrum and to conserve radio fre- 
quencies, 

The Board should, as a further special duty 
(1) study the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the management of U.S, telecom- 
munications; (2) study the administrative 
organizations for discharging the Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities with particular refer- 
ence to the division of responsibility under 
the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, and the terms of the proposed 
bill; and (3) not later than 2 years of the 
appointment and qualification of the Board 
members, report to the President for trans- 
mission to the Congress the Board’s recom- 
mendations on what changes, if any, should 
be made in the existing administrative or- 
ganization, 

The Board should carry out such other 
duties and responsibilities as may be directed 
by the President from time to time. 

The Board should establish and maintain 
liaison as required with departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government and the 
telecommunication industry, including but 
not limited to the broadcasting, electronic, 
and communication services, with particular 
reference to research and development and 
new manufacturing techniques and capabili- 
ties, for the purpose of improving telecom- 
munication services, the conservation of the 
spectrum, and for increasing productivity of 
the total resource. The Board should en- 
courage research and studies in those areas 
where the need exists. 

The Board should, in the formulation and 
promulgation of policies, plans, programs, 
criteria, standards, and procedures of na- 
tional import, consult as appropriate with 
the Federal Government agencies, 


Mobilization planning responsibility 


The Board should also: 

1. Formulate national telecommunication 
policies, plans, and programs designed to as- 
sure maximum security to the United States 
in time of national emergency with a mini- 
mum interference to continuing nongovern- 
mental requirements; 

2. Formulate plans for the adaptation of 
nondefense telecommunication services and 
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facilities to the requirements of defense in a 
national emergency or war; 

3. Direct and coordinate the development 
by the several agencies of the executive 
branch of agency plans, programs, and ac- 
tions designed to carry out approved na- 
tional plans, programs, and actions in an 
emergency; 

4, Formulate plans and directives to pro- 
vide for the control of telecommunications 
in a national emergency; 

5. Formulate plans for the conversion of 
defense telecommunication services and fa- 
cilities no longer required for defense pur- 
poses after an emergency to the purposes of 
reconstruction, rehabilitation and peace. 

In order to avoid duplication within legis- 
lation concerning the mobilization planning 
function which is already a legislated re- 
sponsibility of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization, it appears preferable to 
exclude this function from the draft bill and 
provide, in the form of an Executive order, 
for Presidential delegation of this planning 
responsibility. 


APPENDIX A 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D.C., November 4, 1958. 
Mr. Victor E. Cooley; Maj. Gen. W. Preston 
Corderman, U.S. Army, retired; Dr. 
Frank G. Kear; Dr. Irvin Stewart; Mr. 
William G. Thompson: 

On behalf of President Eisenhower, I write 
to invite you to serve as members of a tem- 
porary Special Advisory Committee on Tele- 
communication to the President and me. 
This committee is created to review the role 
of the Federal Government in the manage- 
ment of telecommunication and, based on 
such review, to make recommendations to 
me which I may submit to the President, on 
actions essential to improve the allocation, 
management, and control of radio and televi- 
sion frequencies for Government and non- 
government use. It is thought the admin- 
istration should be in a position to recom- 
mend to the Congress that a Commission 
be appointed to advance specific recom- 
mendations in this vital field. Other persons 
invited today to be members of the commit- 
tee are as listed on the attachment to this 
letter. 

Our economy and national defense today 
are highly dependent upon the smooth func- 
tioning of our national telecommunication 
services. The rapidly changing technology 
and changing needs in Government and non- 
government areas are presenting increasingly 
dificult problems in telecommunication 
management. The situation is becoming no 
less complicated by developments in satel- 
lites and space vehicles as well as defense 
weapons systems. 

It would be genuinely appreciated if you 
will accept this invitation and attend the 
initial meeting of the committee on Novem- 
ber 18 and 19, 1958, at 10 a.m. on November 
18, in my office, room 100, Executive Office 
Building, 17th and Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. It is my opinion this 
assignment will not be too arduous or re- 
quire you to be away from your normal re- 
sponsibilities an undue amount of time. 

Because early action in the field is needed, 
it is my hope the Committee will be able to 
complete its assignment and have its recom- 
mendations in my hands prior to January 
1, 1959. 

In the execution of your mission, you will 
receive the full cooperation and assistance 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment concerned. 

You will be compensated for services ren- 
dered as a member of this Committee as 
indicated on the attached transmittal sheet. 

Your willingness to give us the benefit of 
your knowledge and experience by accepting 
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this important assignment will be of great 
assistance in our effort to solve the many 
important problems in our communication 
services which is so vital to our Nation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Leo A. Hort. 


APPENDIX B 
H.R. 7057 


A bill to provide the President with the 
means to discharge satisfactorily his re- 
sponsibilities in connection with national 
telecommunication resources including the 
Government’s use of the radio frequency 
spectrum 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “National Telecom- 

munications Act of 1959”. 


NATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS BOARD 


Sec. 1. There is hereby established in 
the Executive Office of the President the 
National Telecommunications Board, here- 
inafter referred to as the “Board”, which 
shall report directly to the President. The 
Board shall consist of three members to be 
appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Chairman shall be designated by the Presi- 
dent and shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $20,500 per annum. The other two 
Board members shall receive compensation 
at the rate of $20,000 per annum. All ac- 
tions of the Board except those relating to 
internal administrative matters shall be by 
affirmative vote of a majority of its mem- 
bers. The Chairman shall be responsible 
for the internal administrative direction of 
the Board and its staff. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 2. (a) The Board shall assist and ad- 
vise the President in the discharge of his re- 
sponsibilities as President of the United 
States in connection with United States tele- 
communication resources to meet the chang- 
ing demands of national security and wel- 
fare and shall act for him in the discharge of 
his responsibilities arising from the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, as amended, for man- 
agement of the Federal Government's use of 
the radio frequency spectrum in such a way 
as to provide the optimum accommodation 
of present and foreseen future needs of na- 
tional security, safety of life and property, 
international relations, and the economic, 
social, educational, and political life of the 
Nation and the general welfare of its people. 

(b) The Board shall formulate telecommu- 
nication policies, plans, programs, and stand- 
ards designed to assure efficient telecommu- 
nication management within the executive 
branch of the Government with due regard 
for the maintenance of sound and healthy 
commercial telecommunication services both 
domestic and foreign. The Board shall co- 
ordinate the formulation of United States 
policies and positions within the executive 
branch of the Government for international 
negotiation and shall assist and advise the 
Secretary of State in the projection interna- 
tionally of United States telecommunication 
policies and positions. The Board shall pro- 
vide policy guidance for and direct the im- 
plementation of United States internation- 
al telecommunication treaty obligations by 
the several agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

(c) The Board shall carry out such policy- 
making, planning, and executive functions 
as are required for the discharge of the Presi- 
dent's responsibilities arising from section 
305 of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, for the assignment of radio fre- 
quencies to Government stations or classes 
of stations. The Board shall formulate poli- 
cies, criteria, engineering standards, and 
procedures for the allocation and assign- 
ment of radio frequencies to the several 
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agencies of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and for the use thereof. The Board 
shall maintain or cause to be maintained 
suitable records of assignment of frequencies 
to Government users and the publication of 
lists of Government frequency assignments 
as appropriate. 

(d) The Board shall, as a special duty, re- 
view the national table of radio frequency al- 
locations being employed by Federal Gov- 
ernment and non-Federal Government users. 
This review shall be done in consultation 
with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to the end that a determination be made 
as to whether the current division of radio 
spectrum serves the national interest to an 
appropriate degree. The Board shall make a 
report of findings to the President for trans- 
mission to Congress. The report shall con- 
tain, in addition to the findings resulting 
from the review and the comments of the 
Federal Communications Commission there- 
on, such recommendations as may be consid- 
ered desirable and applicable. The report is 
to be made at the earliest date consistent 
with the task to be performed but no later 
than 2 years from the appointment and qual- 
ification of the Board members. 

(e) The Board shall maintain continu- 
ing review of the national table of radio fre- 
quency allocations, coordinating with the 
Federal Communications Commission, for 
the purpose of ensuring an appropriate divi- 
sion of spectrum space between the Federal 
Government and non-Federal Government 
users. The Board shall formulate, and co- 
ordinate with the Federal Communications 
Commission, the development of long-range 
plans for future use of the radio spectrum 
resource. The Board shall encourage the 
operational application of new techniques, 
improved equipment, and methods to pro- 
mote a more effective use of the radio spec- 
trum and to conserve radio frequencies. 

(f) The Board shall, as a further special 
duty, (1) study the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the management of United States 
telecommunications; (2) study the adminis- 
trative organizations for discharging the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibilities with particular 
reference to the division of responsibility 
under the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, and the terms of this Act; and (3) 
not later than two years of the appointment 
and qualification of the Board members, 
report to the President for transmission to 
the Congress the Board’s recommendations 
on what changes, if any, should be made in 
the existing administrative organization. 

(g) The Board shall carry out such other 
duties and responsibilities as may be directed 
by the President from time to time. 

(h) The Board shall establish and main- 
tain liaison as required with departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government and 
the telecommunications industry, including 
but not limited to the broadcasting, elec- 
tronic, and communication services, with 
particular reference to research and develop- 
ment and new manufacturing techniques 
and capabilities, for the purpose of improv- 
ing telecommunication services, the conser- 
vation of the spectrum, and for increasing 
productivity of the total resource. The 
Board shall encourage research and studies 
in those areas where the need exists. 

(i) The Board shall, in the formulation 
and promulgation of policies, plans, pro- 
grams, criteria, standards, and procedures 
of national import, consult as appropriate 
with the Federal Government agencies. 

(j) The Board is also authorized: (1) 
subject to the civil service and classification 
laws, to select, employ, appoint, and fix the 
compensation of such officers, employees, at- 
torneys, and agents as shall be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, and 
to define their authority and duties; (2) to 
appoint such advisory committees as shall be 
appropriate for the purpose of consultation 
and advice to the Board in performance of 
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its functions hereunder and to obtain sery- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55(a)), at rates not 
to exceed $100 per diem for individuals; and 
(3) to place in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the 
General Schedule established by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, not to ex- 
ceed ten positions which shall be additional 
to the number authorized by section 505 of 
that Act. 


ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS BOARD 


Src, 3. The term of office of each member 
of the Board shall be six years, except that 
(1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed for the remainder of such 
term; and (2) the terms of office of the 
members first taking office after the date of 
enactment of this Act shall expire, as desig- 
nated by the President at the time of ap- 
pointment, one at the end of two years, one 
at the end of four years, and one at the end 
of six years. Two members shall constitute 
a quorum of the Board. Each member of 
the Board shall be a citizen of the United 
States. 

ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 4, The Board shall make an annual 
report to the President for transmission on 
or before the 15th of March of each year to 
the Congress, summarizing the activities of 
the Board for the previous calendar year and 
making such recommendations as it may 
deem appropriate. 


TRANSFER OF RECORDS, PROPERTY, PERSONNEL, 
AND FUNDS 


Sec. 5. The records, property, personnel 
and funds used, held, employed, available, or 
to be made available, in connection with the 
functions vested in the Director of the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization by Execu- 
tive Order 10460 of June 16, 1953, and Exec- 
utive Order 10705 of April 17, 1957, shall be 
transferred, consonant with law to the Board. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
and appropriate for the carrying out of the 
provisions and purposes of this Act. 


APPENDIX O 


EXECUTIVE ORDER CONFERRING UPON THE NA- 
TIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS BOARD THE 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR MOBILIZATION PLANNING 
TO CONTROL AND REGULATE NATIONAL TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS IN AN EMERGENCY 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, including the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended, (50 U.S.C. App. 2061, 
et. seq.), and as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, it is here- 
by ordered as follows: 

SECTION 1. The National Telecommunica- 
tions Board which is responsible for assist- 
ing and advising me pursuant to my respon- 
sibilities for the management of U.S. tele- 
communications, shall assume the additional 
responsibilities for mobilization planning to 
control and regulate national telecommuni- 
cations in an emergency. These responsi- 
bilities shall include but not necessarily 
be limited to the following tasks: 

(a) The Board shall formulate national 
telecommunication policies, plans, and pro- 
grams designed to assure maximum security 
to the United States in time of national 
emergency with a minimum of interference 
to continuing nongovernmental require- 
ments. 

(b) The Board shall formulate plans for 
the adaption of nondefense telecommunica- 
tion services and facilities to the require- 
ments of defense in a national emergency or 
war. 
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(c) The Board shall direct and coordinate 
the development by the several agencies of 
the executive branch of agency plans, pro- 
grams, and actions designed to carry out 
approved national plans, programs, and ac- 
tions in an emergency. 

(d) The Board shall formulate plans and 
directives for an emergency telecommunica- 
tions agency to direct the control and pri- 
ority of use of U.S. telecommunications in a 
national emergency. 

(e) The Board shall formulate plans for 
the conversion of defense telecommunication 
services and facilities no longer required for 
defense purposes to the purposes of recon- 
struction, rehabilitation, and peace. 

Sec, 2. The Board, in the process of carry- 
ing out the foregoing responsibilities, will 
consult with the various Government agen- 
cies and commercial enterprises as necessary 
to produce effective planning at the national 
level in order that individual agency plans 
may become integral parts of the whole. 
It will form such committees and boards 
as are necessary to assist and advise it in 
discharging these additional responsibilities. 

Sec. 3. The mobilization plans developed 
by the Board shall be consistent with the 
policy direction and program guidance estab- 
lished by the Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


APPENDIX D 
STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 


Changing technology, along with changing 
needs in Government and nongovernment 
areas, presents serious problems that require 
searching examination in the field of tele- 
communications, particularly as respects ad- 
ministration and use of the radio spectrum. 
These problems affect both the national secu- 
rity and the industrial and social welfare of 
the country. The present Government mech- 
anism is not adequate to meet these prob- 
lems. To correct this situation I will send 
to the Congress a bill requesting that a Na- 
tional Telecommunications Board consisting 
of three members be established in the Exec- 
utive Office of the President whose primary 
mission will be to carry out the responsibil- 
ities imposed on the President by the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 in connection with 
national telecommunications resources, in- 
cluding management of the Government’s 
use of the radio frequency spectrum, and of 
all telecommunications in time of emer- 
gency. 


Israel Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, 11 years 
have passed since the State of Israel was 
declared independent in 1948. In that 
short period of time Israel has evolved 
from an infant state barely able to sur- 
vive into a strong and capable country. 
Its growth can be described only as 
phenomenal. 

Opening its doors to the Jews of the 
world Israel has absorbed more than 1 
million immigrants and has thus trebled 
its population. The country’s agricul- 
tural production has doubled and 65 per- 
cent of Israel’s food needs are now met by 
its own farmers. The arable land has 
been increased by well over half a million 
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acres and the near-miracle of trans- 
forming the arid Negev desert into green 
farmland continues. 

But Israel is not solely an agricultural 
nation. Actually it is the most indus- 
trialized country in the Middle East. In 
general, the country has progressed so 
remarkably that the standard of living 
of most of its people is on a level with 
many West European countries. In fact, 
given a breakthrough in any one of the 
scientific fields presently being explored 
in the country—atomic energy, desalini- 
zation of sea water, and the harnessing of 
solar energy—Israel could speedily be- 
come one of the world’s most techno- 
logically advanced countries. 

Self-improvement alone, however, has 
not satisfied Israel. For the past few 
years it has been providing technical as- 
sistance to African and Asia countries, 
notably Ghana and Burma. Many new 
African and Asian nations have found in 
Israel a state capable of extending assist- 
ance, entering into trade, and providing 
capital and technicians without encoun- 
tering the danger of economic domina- 
tion or military commitment. Also, the 
dynamic spirit of Israel and its visible 
accomplishments provide an attractive 
example for the Afro-Asians. This is 
one of the most promising aspects of the 
relationship between them. Israel’s 
democratic system, rather than that of 
the Communists, may serve as a model 
for the underdeveloped areas. 

On this, Israel’s 11th Independence 
Day, therefore, it is with great pride that 
I congratulate its citizens and wish them 
all peace, prosperity, and continuing 
progress in the coming years, 


U.S. Public Health Activities in 
Underdeveloped Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major obstacles to progress in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world is 
the widespread prevalence of debilitat- 
ing diseases. Each year such diseases 
take a staggering toll in human lives 
and wasted energy. 

A malaria epidemic in Ethiopia alone 
last year is estimated to have caused 
50,000 to 60.000 deaths in a 214-month 
period. All areas of the country up to 
an elevation of 6,800 feet were affected, 
and millions of people involved. 

Trypanosomiasis — African sleeping 
sickness—a disease which attacks both 
man and his domestic animals, has been 
described as the single most important 
bottleneck in the development of much 
of the African continent. Almost 
equally pervasive is schistosomiasis— 
bilharzia—the debilitating disease 
transmitted by snails that live in irri- 
gation canals and estimated to affect 
more than 100 million people in the 
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Near East, South America, Africa, and 
elsewhere. 

Another common disease in many 
newly developing countries is tubercu- 
losis, which annually kills hundreds of 
thousands. Most frequently found in 
young and middle-aged adults, its victim 
is often the family wage earner or the 
mother who cares for the children. Its 
effect on a country’s economic produc- 
tive capacity is enormous. 

Diarrheal diseases in various forms 
account for one out of every four hu- 
man deaths that occur each year. While 
some occur frequently in epidemic form, 
most represent a constant, day-to-day 
threat of illness and death. Simple 
cleanliness through good bodily hygiene 
is the key to prevention of these infec- 
tions, but inadequate and impure water 
supplies in many of the less developed 
areas makes improvement difficult. 

Mention should be made, too, of tra- 
choma, an eye disease rarely found in 
the United States, but common in the 
Middle East and Africa. An estimated 
3 million persons have been blinded by 
it and other infectious eye diseases in 
the Middle East alone. 

These are some of the numerous dis- 
eases that the underdeveloped areas 
must cope with, invariably with inade- 
quate doctors, nurses, hospital facilities, 
and medical equipment. In one such 
country, with a population over 8 mil- 
lion, there are less than 80 practicing 
physicians and only 600 hospital beds. 
In another, 70 percent of all babies are 
delivered by midwives who do not know 
or practice basic hygiene. In still an- 
other, one province with over 1 million 
inhabitants does not have a single phy- 
sician. 

The United States is actively engaged 
in extensive bilateral and multilateral 
programs of public health improvement 
with other governments. Since the first 
joint program of the present type was 
launched in Ecuador in March 1942, 
technical cooperation in this field has 
grown progressively. 

Our bilateral health assistance pro- 
grams center primarily on training of 
health personnel, organization of serv- 
ices and programs, and planning for bet- 
ter health. Supplies and equipment are 
significant contributions in special proj- 
ects such as the worldwide malaria erad- 
ication campaign. 

The response to these projects has 
been enthusiastic, with local sources 
contributing substantially more than is 
spent by the United States on joint pro- 
grams. Host governments are being 
stimulated to increase the total health 
activities of their own countries, with 
a consequent improvement in the na- 
tional health. 

Some insight into our health programs 
in action overseas may be gained by an 
examination of representative programs 
in three countries—India, Ethiopia, and 
Puerto Rico. 

In India, where malariologists have 
calculated nearly half the free world’s 
total population exposed to malaria 
exists, real progress is being made. The 
eradication program is under direction of 
the Indian Ministry of Health, and the 
United States through ICA is supplying 
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the foreign exchange needed for import- 
ed insecticides and other commodities. 
During fiscal year 1959, 260 million peo- 
ple will be protected and it is expected 
that this will be increased to 360 million 
in fiscal year 1960. 

A study reported in the Indian Journal 
of Malariology estimates the return on 
malaria control measures to be about 50 
to 1 in increased production, as com- 
pared to the cost of DDT spraying op- 
erations. Malaria control in the state of 
Uttar Pradsch has permitted the recla- 
mation of hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land formerly idle, with the pro- 
duction of large quantities of vitally 
needed wheat. Estimates of the World 
Health Organization indicate that the 
national income of India could be aug- 
mented by $500 million annually through 
malaria eradication. 

Ethiopia is currently in the communi- 
cable disease era. Statistics available 
from Government hospitals indicate that 
probably 70 percent of the population 
suffers from some form of intestinal 
parasites; 25 percent to 35 percent of 
the population is at risk from malaria; 
30 percent of the population suffers from 
veneral disease; possible 3 percent have 
active pulmonary tuberculosis; some 
areas have a 6 percent to a 7 percent 
incidence of leprosy; trachoma and other 
eye infections may affect as many as 
60 percent in selected regions; and 
typhus, relapsing fever, and pneumonia 
take a tremendous annual toll during 
the cold, raw, rainy season. Poor nu- 
trition plays a significant role leading 
to deaths resulting from many infec- 
tions which would otherwise not prove 
fatal. 

There are currently only five Ethio- 
pian nationals who are doctors of medi- 
cine. The bulk of professional medical 
attention falls on the shoulders of 160 
foreigners of different nationalities. All 
of the Ethiopian physicians and half of 
the foreign physicians are concentrated 
in Addis Ababa, leaving but one doctor 
for each 400,000 persons in areas outside 
of Addis. 

There are currently 4 schools of 
nursing in the Empire, but, since the 
graduation of the first class in 1953, 
only 90 to 100 nurses have completed 
their schooling and are practicing. 

In 1953, a project agreement was 
signed by ICA with the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment in conjunction with the World 
Health Organization and the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund for establishment 
and operation of the Public Health Col- 
lege and Training Center at Gondar, 
Ethiopia. This institution was designed 
for and is training Ethiopians to 
staff local health departments. Health 
Officers take a 3-year course, com- 
munity nurses a 2-year course, and 
Sanitarians, a 1-year course. On 
August 23, 1957, 20 health officers, 15 
community nurses and 12 sanitarians 
were graduated as the first class from 
this institution. These graduates then 
served a year’s internship in the 
province in which the college is located 
and under direct supervision of the proj- 
ect staff. After August 1958, these 
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graduates were assigned to local health 
services in other parts of the empire. In 
August of 1958, a second class composed 
of 29 health officers, 13 community 
nurses, and 19 sanitarians was gradu- 
ated. Thus by August 1958, this insti- 
tution had educated 108 well-qualified 
health workers trained specifically to at- 
tack the major health problems of the 
country. A small corps of laboratory 
technicians is also being trained in this 
institution and 12 will finish their course 
in August of 1959. 

In 1954 a contract was signed with the 
University of Puerto Rico, under which 
the university accepted people from 
Latin America for training in public 
health. All public health classes are 
held in Spanish. Training in spoken 
English is a part of the curriculum. 
Puerto Rico provides a golden oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate American democ- 
racy and know-how operating within a 
Spanish culture. That this combina- 
tion can be successful is readily evident 
to the visitor from Latin America to 
Puerto Rico. 

The contract has been a real success. 
Each year since 1954, 25 to 30 ICA spon- 
sored trainees have been given profes- 
sional training. Equally important, 
many trainees each year have been 
trained for other agencies such as WHO 
and PASB at their expense, and the 
Ministries of Health of Latin America 
have used Puerto Rico for training spon- 
sored and financed by their own re- 
sources. 

Mr. Speaker, solution of major health 
problems in the underdeveloped areas is 
an important concern to the people of 
the United States. Our participation in 
public health assistance programs is a 
natural expression of the American tra- 
dition of extending a helping hand to our 
fellow man, and as such deserves our 
wholehearted support. 


Address by Hon. Fred Seaton, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11,1959 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, made a remarkable 
address to the student body of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. I believe his remarks 
should be spread in the Recorp for the 
benefit of all Members of this House. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FRED 
A. SEATON BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Hawar, Honotutv, Hawan, Max 7, 1959 
This convocation of your own great Uni- 

versity of Hawaii is for me a happy occasion. 

Among other reasons, it marks the second 

time within a year it has been my privilege 

to speak to a university in a Territory of the 

United States just before the achievement 

of long-sought statehood, 
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When the 50th star is finally affixed to the 
American flag, what a glorious day it will 
be for Hawaii, the Federal Union and the 
free world. 

I am one of those who believe whole- 
heartedly in your eagerness and ability to 
shoulder your new responsibilities which 
necessarily accompany the blessings of state- 
hood. I am confident you will use your 
new opportunities vigorously and wisely. 
Toward that end it behooves us all to abide 
by Woodrow Wilson’s admonition that we 
are not put into this world to sit still and 
know; we are put into it to act“ to act as 
best we can in the service of our community, 
our State, our Nation, and the entire family 
of man. 

In order so to act, we must think and 
plan long years ahead. We must consider, 
for example, the decade 1965 to 1975—years 
when we may be confronting at least two 
major challenges. 

For one thing, Russian Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev hopes to realize his boast that, 
at some point in those years, his country 
will sweep ahead of ours—and of all others— 
in economic production. 

Personally, I believe that the Soviet Union 
will not be the world’s foremost economic 
producer in 1970. Nonetheless, its output 
may well rise to 60 percent of ours, as 
against about 40 percent now. Unavoidably, 
of course, that rise in Soviet productivity 
will increase the Soviet Union’s capacity, as 
it chooses, either to improve the meager 
living of its people or further to endanger 
the free world by way of aggression. 

For a second thing, assuming the per- 
petuation of the Chinese Communist re- 
gime, it may well rule by the year 1975 over 
894 million Chinese on the mainland, a 
number nearly equal to the then combined 
population of the Soviet Union and the 
United States, multiplied by two. 

True, without an enormous industrial 
growth, Communist China will remain, as 
today, a truculent but relatively feeble mon- 
ster. But as the regime there holds to its 
belligerent ways, every increase in its in- 
dustrialization, though accomplished at ter- 
rible cost in human life and pain, increases 
its power to threaten other nations. As to 
that, I suspect that no matter what the men 
in the Kremlin say publicly, even now they 
ponder the fact “other nations” might well 
someday include the Soviet Union. 

My own conviction is that the Reds will 
not have succeeded in industrializing China 
enough by 1975 to tempt them to risk the 
madness of a major war. Nevertheless, we 
do expect that they, along with the Soviets, 
will continue to thrust outward, using every 
subversive device imaginable to probe for 
weaknesses in the armor of the free world. 
The impact of these expansionist tactics 
will likely materially influence your adult 
lives and the lives of all citizens of the 
free world. 

Faced with these tactics, it seems obvious 
we have but three alternatives. The first 
two are unthinkable: (1) declare war, (2) 
surrender, Only the third is possible for 
& Nation which is sane and brave and free: 
compete with vigor, be strong militarily, 
and always remain ready to negotiate wisely 
and sincerely for peace with honor. 

Here at home and abroad, we must make 
certain the free world economy continues to 
swell its mighty torrent of production. That 
means many things. One is we have no 
realistic choice other than to maintain our 
worldwide policy of mutual security. An- 
other is that we must ever strive toward re- 
moving all artificial obstacles to trade, ex- 
cept those which must remain because of a 
clear and overriding national interest. 

The doing of these things not only helps 
counter the expansionism of the Soviet Un- 
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ion and Red China; even more importantly, 
it recognizes the revolution of rising ex- 
pectations which is taking place in the less- 
developed countries of the world. We must 
continue our help to the people in these 
countries in their efforts to achieve better 
homes, better sanitation, better food, bet- 
ter education and—above all—liberty. 

In this struggle of others for a better 
life, our own great Nation certainly has 
been the champion, both by precept and ex- 
ample. The United States of America has 
not been the represser, nor will it ever be. 

In truth, by heritage and conviction, you 
and I believe profoundly in the right of any 
people freely to choose the economic system 
by which they hope to better their stand- 
ard of living. You and I also believe some- 
thing else: any nation which still has a 
freedom of choice should mark well the fact 
that no matter what economic system it 
may choose, there can be no production 
statistics which would justify the surrender 
of its mind and will to Communist rule. 

The specters of many once-free nations 
cry out from the grave of human rights. 
They are eloquent witnesses to the tragic 
truth that the greatest mistake of all is to 
follow the Communist pattern. 

Too many have discovered too late that in 
the world of the Communist will, the false 
dawn of economic promise inevitably dark- 
ens into the black and terror-filled midnight 
of political captivity and degradation of 
humanity. 

There is—and always there will be—an 
easy way to slavery. To the gaining or the 
keeping of liberty, there is no easy way. 

The easy way to slavery may take various 
forms. It may be the way of outright mili- 
tary conquest and submission. It may be 
the way of beguilement and subversion. It 
may be the way of sloth, disinterest, or in- 
ternal weakness, or it may be a mixture of 
all. Whatever the way, the end result is 
the same. 

It is an ironical fact of history that just 1 
day before the President of the United States 
signed the Hawalian statehood bill the Dalai 
Lama began his flight from Tibet to India, 
Here, in Hawaii, American citizens of Asian 
extraction in Hawaii were gaining new politi- 
cal rights through the peaceful processes of 
legislative action in a Republic. At the same 
time, the people of Tibet were being forcibly 
deprived of even the small measure of self- 
government which the Chinese Communists 
had previously guaranteed to them. 

Contrasted with Hawali’s fulfillment of 
her dreams, the Tibetan nightmare of mur- 
der and torture should be a historic reminder 
to every free nation of these three things: 

First, of Chinese Communist perfidy, spe- 
cifically their breaking of a 1951 agreement 
that the Tibetans should have full autonomy 
and the right to pursue without interference 
their religion and customs; 

Second, of the Communists’ iron-fisted 
brutality toward all who stand in their way; 
and 

Third, of the fact that, when freedom has 
such implacable foes, it must have even 
more unshakable friends if it is to con- 
tinue alive in the world. Those who are free 
must band together, stay together and work 
together, with courage, understanding, and 
constancy—if they are to remain free. 

In tho Far East, as in the world, American 
policy is based on the recognition of these 
three facts. 

You will recall that last fall the Chinese 
Communists were threatening to take Que- 
moy and Matsu and then Taiwan, and finally 
to force the United States out of the West- 
ern Pacific. 

In the face of this threat, and it was a dire 
one, certain people looked only at the imme- 
diate problem and either neglected or re- 
fused to think ahead. Having fallen into 
that error, they then tried to repeddle an old 
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idea in the guise of something new. “Re- 
treat,” they said, “Let the Communists have 
those little islands. How would Americans 
feel,” they cried, “if Communist forces were 
in possession of our Staten Island, lying off- 
shore from New York?” 

Fortunately, the President of the United 
States, long experienced in the wiles of the 
Reds, stood firm, and the American people 
supported him in his wise decision. The re- 
sult you know. The Communists did not take 
Quemoy and Matsu, to say nothing of Taiwan. 

Another idea, abroad for a long time but 
currently redressed as something new, is the 
recognition of Red China. To do so would 
reverse the U.S. policy established in 1950 
and supported ever since by the leaders of 
both political parties. 

What would recognition of Red China 
mean? Among other things it would likely 
mean the free world’s eventual loss of Tai- 
wan, the extinction of 600,000 Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops, and the breaking of our 
island chain of defenses in the Western Pa- 
cific. In the eyes of the Chinese Com- 
munists, who publicly proclaim their hatred 
of the United States and respect only mili- 
tary might, such recognition would be a clear 
victory for them. In the eyes of the free 
countries throughout the Far East—coun- 
tries looking to us for help in stopping any 
Communist crossing of their borders—such 
recognition would be considered both retreat 
and defeat for the free world. 

Our refusal to recognize Red China serves 
both a moral and a practical purpose. Cer- 
tainly, neither the Japanese, the Koreans, 
the Vietnamese, the Filipinos nor other free 
peoples could look with equanimity at the 
prospect of an Asia dominated by Red China 
and her ally, Soviet Russia. 

All our valued friends have vividly im- 
planted in their minds the current lessons of 
Tibet. 

They remember Red China’s confiscation of 
foreign property in 1949. 

They remember its repeated violation of 
the armistice agreements in Korea and Indo- 
china. 

They remember its communes and forced 
labor. 

They remember its liquidation of 18 million 
Chinese people in 9 years—a number equal to 
nearly 30 times the population of Hawaii. 

Such memories help to explain why, as we 
steadfastly adhere to our China policy, Amer- 
ica does not stand alone. 

Such memories help to explain why, in 
1954, a number of free nations in the Far 
East joined the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization—determined to draw the line on 
Communist aggression in their part of the 
world. 

Basic to the immediate features of U.S. 
foreign policy is our fundamental belief in 
two convicitions so eloquently expressed by 
Thomas Jefferson: “Nothing is unchangeable 
but inherent and inalienable rights of man” 
and “I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 

We need constantly to remind not only 
ourselves but all other peoples as well that 
we of America stand proudly, today and for- 
ever, for the rights of man and the freedom 
of the mind. 

We should make clear, for example, that it 
is the Red Chinese regime, not the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which has refused to allow Ameri- 
can reporting out of the China mainland. 
Today there are 30 American correspondents 
representing 30 news-gathering organizations 
whose passports are valid for travel there. 
For nearly 2 years the Chinese Communists 
have refused to all them entry, just as they 
have refused to permit any Chinese news- 
paperman to visit this country. 

Such intransigence on the part of the 
Communists is a bar to one people’s knowl- 
edge and understanding of another. 
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A second hindrance is the Communists’ 
clever and diabolical propaganda, endlessly 
distorting the truth. 

And for ourselves, there are difficulties in 
the fact that we and the peoples of Asia per- 
force must span not only distance but also 
differences—differences of race, of religion, 
and of culture. Here, the new State of 
Hawaii can have its golden hour. That is so 
because you are particularly fitted to tutor 
your fellow Americans in understanding and 
solving the problems. 

Already you have shown much evidence of 
your will and your capability in this respect. 
Hawaiian achievements in social research, in 
the instruction of Asian students coming to 
the United States and of American students 
going to the Far East, and in the introduc- 
tion of philosophers from East and West— 
these are a splendid beginning. 

It is my prediction you will expand such 
rewarding activities in the years ahead. 

In that respect I should like to see the 
University of Hawaii become an ever more 
thriving laboratory with professors and stu- 
dents constantly seeking new ways to inter- 
pret our history, our culture, and our foreign 
policy into terms which Asian people plainly 
can understand. 

Moreover, I should like to see—and I ex- 
pect to see—the State of Hawail, facing as it 
does toward Asia, become an ever more bril- 
liant showcase of American freedoms and 
American economic growth. I suggest one 
way to do this would be to establish here a 
permanent international trade and culture 
center, designed to serve as a magnet and 
clearing house for buyers and sellers of 
American and Pacific area merchandise. 

Perhaps it could be called Pacific House, 
both because of its location in your beautiful 
islands, and because of the meaning of the 
word “pacific’—‘making or tending to make 
peace.” Such a project, I submit, could well 
be one in which government and private 
enterprise could join. 

Further, your great university and your 
State will always be a living demonstration 
of a key fact about the American people: 
That what we oppose, even beyond commu- 
nism, is the forcing of communism—or any 
other system—on an unwilling population. 

We can be pardonably proud of the incon- 
trovertible fact of history that in this cen- 
tury the United States has neither sought 
nor acquired new territory, except for the 
peaceful purchase of the Virgin Islands from 
Denmark in 1917. Outside our traditional 
continental limits we have granted freedom 
to Cuba and the Philippines, self-govern- 
ment to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
and statehood to Alaska and Hawaii. 

I repeat that you of Hawaii, perhaps more 
effectively than your fellow Americans, can 
make this truth abundantly clear through- 
out all Asta. 

All of us together, must keep before the 
peoples of the world the stark contrast be- 
tween the Communists’ international ex- 
hibit A—Hungary and Tibet—and ours— 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

What America really wants for the world 
is a new age in international relations, an 
age in which the rule of force and fear will 
give way to the rule of law—that. kind of 
universal law of which a kindly and brilliant 
Englishman, Richard Hooker, said more than 
three centuries ago: “Her voice [is] the har- 
mony of the world: All things in heaven and 
earth do her homage, the very least as 
feeling her care, and the greatest as not 
exempted from her power.” 

Trusting in God, let us each, to the utmost 
of our ability, help usher in that new age. 
Let us each do our part in keeping America, 
as Abraham Lincoln hoped it always would 
be, never the terror but forever the example 
of the world. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
niversary celebration of Israel’s inde- 
pendence has become a memorable holi- 
day. 

It is observed not only in Israel but 
throughout the world by friends and 
sympathizers. Since the rebirth of the 
State of Israel by the attainment of its 
independence, Israeli citizens as well as 
Jews everywhere have been living in a 
new age, ideally and spiritually. 

Having seen their 2,000-year-old 
dream come true, by recreating Israel in 
their ancient homeland as an image of 
their ancestral kingdom, and seeing it 
prosper, and register impressive ad- 
vances in every phase of their national 
life, on May 13, the 11th anniversary of 
Israel's independence, they all join 
hands and celebrate that event in due 
solemnity. 

For nearly 2,000 years Jewish people 
were practically barred from what had 
been their homeland. Events at the end 
of the First World War introduced 
startling changes in all parts of the 
world, and historic Palestine was no ex- 
ception. That part of the old Ottoman 
Empire was placed under British man- 
date, and the Jews were allowed to work 
for the reestablishment of a national 
home there. At the time the Jewish 
population of Palestine was about one- 
tenth of the total. By 1940, they con- 
stituted about a third, or about 450,000. 

At the time the new state was set up 
early in 1948 the Jews were numbered 
close to if not an actual majority of 
the inhabitants of that area of about 
5,000 square miles. Today the State of 
Israel boasts of more than 1,800,000 in- 
habitants. 

Thus in 11 years the small State of 
Israel has provided homes and safe 
haven for more than 1 million homeless 
Jewish refugees. If Israeli leaders and 
Israel’s citizens had accomplished noth- 
ing else, the performance of this daring 
and difficult task alone entitles them to 
our admiration. But they have done 
more, much more than that. They have 
made the new Israel a living and grow- 
ing entity as a dynamic and democratic 
cig a powerful force in the Middle 


What is more important than the 
mere counting of numbers of people is 
the fact that all of the people now living 
there, Moslems, Christians and Jews, are 
all first class citizens with equal rights, 
accorded the same privileges and subject 
to the same duties. All of them have 
the right to vote. All of them have the 
right to hold public office. All of them 
are covered by the same labor laws, re- 
ceiving the same compensation and the 
same benefits for the same work, and 
none being required to do more onerous 
or more menial tasks than others. Every 
child must receive an education and all 
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but the parochial schools are main- 
tained at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. 

Not only is religious freedom an ac- 
complished fact but the jurisdiction of 
the religious courts is preserved by law 
in connection with matters concerning 
the marital and family status. The 
deep religious sentiments of all of the 
people give emphasis to their universal 
desire to advance the divine principle of 
brotherhood in order to accomplish 
world peace. 

For all of these superb accomplish- 
ments we salute the State of Israel and 
all its people and wish them well on 
this anniversary of their independence, 


The Highest Tax: Unemployment 
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Mr. QUIGLEY., Mr. Speaker, I was 
among the honored guests at the second 
annual dinner sponsored by the York 
County, Pa., Democratice organizations 
dedicated to the memory of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, last Thursday, May 
7, 1959, at York. It was my privilege 
not only to be among the honored guests, 
but it was also my great privilege to hear 
an address by the distinguished and able 
senior Senator from Minnesota, the 
Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. It 
was an address that I commend to Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress, to mem- 
bers of both political parties. 

The address follows: 


THE HIGHEST TAX: UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Remarks of Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, Minnesota, York County Dem- 
ocratic Committee dinner, York, Pa., May 
7, 1959) 

I want to talk about a subject that is sup- 
posed to be forbidden to politicians: taxes. 
Did I hear a groan in the back row? 

Now before you begin heading for the 
exits, let me make it clear that I am not go- 
ing to talk about the taxes that you pay 
to your county or your State or the Federal 
Government. The memory of that April 15 
deadline is, no doubt, all too vivid in your 
minds to require any refreshing from me. 

But there are other kinds of taxes—taxes 
the Republicans don't talk about, and don't 
want you to think about. 

Let me tell you what I mean. 

Here in York County, I am told that about 
1 out of every 10 job-seekers is out of work. 
Now I consider that a tax of the worst kind, 
for it deprives the people of this county of 
things they ought to have. 

It deprives the breadwinner of an honest 
means of earning a living for himself and his 
family. 

It deprives the businessmen of purchasing 
power that is needed to keep Main Street 
prosperous. 

It deprives York County of badly needed 
revenues to help conduct the public’s busi- 
ness: roads and schools and teachers’ sal- 
aries and sewers and clean streets. 

Yes, unemployment—needless unemploy- 
ment—is a terrible tax on the people of this 
county. It is a foolish, wasteful tax. 
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Pennsylvania is paying the tax of unem- 
ployment, too. I am told that almost a half 
million Pennsylvanians are out of work. 

I am also told of the vigorous efforts be- 
ing made to improve the economic well-being 
of this State by your fine Governor, Dave 
Lawrence. I know he will do everything— 
and I mean everything—within his power 
to reduce unemployment in the State. 

But there is only so much a Governor can 
do. For unemployment is not just a State 
problem; it is a national problem. 

No State can do well when the Nation is 
not doing its best. 

Unhappily, this particular kind of tax— 
this tax of unemployment—is not just being 
paid by the people of York County or Penn- 
sylvania. It is being paid in hundreds of 
counties across the nation. It is being paid 
by much more than four million Americans. 

Now I hope that no one will breathe a 
word of what I have just told you about all 
this unemployment. I’m afraid I have just 
divulged one of official Washington's best 
kept secrets. 

You know, I sometimes get the impression 
that the Republicans honestly believe that 
if they ignore unemployment long enough, 
and refuse to recognize its existence, that 
somehow, by some miracle, it will go away. 

Every month, the leaders of this Republi- 
can administration breathlessly await the 
latest unemployment figures to be worked 
up by the Labor Department. If the figures 
are encouraging, they release them a little 
earlier than usual—but not before the Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of Labor have all issued sep- 
arate glowing statements telling the country 
how great the new statistics are going to be. 

Now I join with the leaders of this ad- 
ministration in rejoicing at every gain in 
employment and every drop in unemploy- 
ment. But when I look at these glowing 
statements issued by the Republican leaders, 
I look in vain for some expression of com- 
passion for the millions of families who have 
no breadwinner. I look in vain for some 
sign of concern for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of families who have exhausted their 
unemployment benefits and have nowhere 
to turn. 

And I am filled with misgivings and mis- 
trust when I see these Republican leaders 
juggling with these figures as if there were 
no human lives involved. 

The Secretary of Labor tells us that there 
will be only three million Americans un- 
employed by next October. Of course, to 
the man who's out of a job, “prosperity- 
around-the-corner” doesn't go very far to- 
ward paying the bills or feeding the family. 

But no matter—what’s important to the 
Republicans is that the slogan sounds good. 
Prosperity by fall. Prosperity by October. 

What the Republicans don’t tell you is 
that October is traditionally a month of very 
low unemployment—a month when the fig- 
ures look the best. But when you take into 
account the seasonal swings in unemploy- 
ment, three million in October is actually 
almost no improvement over what we have 
now. 

But that’s not what this Republican ad- 
ministration would have you believe. 

Maybe you don’t believe me when I tell 
you that national unemployment is a tax. 
Well, let me put it in dollars and cents. 

Since this Republican administration 
took office, the American economy has grown 
only half as fast as it did in the previous 8 


years. 

That half growth has cost the average 
American family $3,000 in real income since 
1953. 

Tt cost the Nation more than $150 billion 
in lost production—goods that should have 
been produced and bought and put in every 
American home. 

It cost the American farmers $30 billion in 
income. 
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It cost American businessmen some $40 
billion in investment opportunity. 

And it deprived State and local govern- 
ments as well as the U.S. Treasury between 
$25 and $30 billion in badly needed reve- 
nues—money that could have been put to 
use in building better roads and better 
schools and more hospitals—and a stronger 
defense against the Communists. 

Now maybe you begin to understand what 
I mean when I call unemployment a tax. 

Let me tell you about some other Repub- 
lican taxes. 

Let me tell you about the tax of Republi- 
can inflation. Now in a sense, this is the 
most remarkable tax of all, for the Repub- 
licans have achieved the impossible. They 
have brought on rising prices in the midst 
of high unemployment. 

As they say on the radio these days, “They 
said it couldn't be done.” 

But Humphrey did it—and not the Hum- 
PHREY you're looking at, either. It was a 
Humphrey named George who preferred a 
stable dollar to a vigorous economy and got 
neither. 

The Republicans are fond of talking about 
the sound dollar. It may surprise you to 
know that the Republican inflation since 
1955 has been the most rapid we have ever 
experienced except under conditions created 
by war. é 

How did they dö it? 

How did they cause recordbreaking infia- 
tion during recession? 

Well, they did it partly with economic 
slack, for idle plants and idle men breed in- 
efficiency, and inefficiency means high prices. 

But they also did it with some costly eco- 
nomic policies, costly to every American man, 
woman, and child. 

Perhaps the most high-priced of these is 
the so-called tight money policy. In case 
you don’t know what the tight money pol- 
icy is, it’s what makes it cost so much to bor- 
row money for a car or a house. 

Before that tight money policy has run 
its course, it will have taken about $20 bil- 
lion out of the pockets of the American peo- 
ple, an average of about $400 per family. 

If that’s not a tax, I don't know what is. 

It’s the Republicans who are the taxers of 
this Nation, for they tax America with un- 
employment; they tax it with tight money; 
they tax it with inflation. If you want to 
go on paying that kind of tax, it can be easily 
arranged; just vote Republican in 1960. 

Personally, that is a prescription I do not 
commend to my own family, so I hardly feel 
it fair to recommend it to you. In fact, lam 
tempted to slip in a suggestion that you vote 
Democratic. 

Now let me tell you about the taxes we can 
all avoid paying, if we are able to achieve 
once again the same economic growth we had 
under President Truman. 

If we do that instead of allowing our 
growth to lag at its present pace, America 
will gain some $400 billion in total output in 
the 7-year period from 1958 through 1964. 

The average American family will enjoy 
about $6,000 more in real buying power dur- 
ing that same period. 

Federal, State, and local governments will 
have the use of about $70 billion more in 
revenues. 

Which way will America choose? The way 
of stagnation? Or the way of growth? 

This question is not just important to 
America. It is important to the entire free 
world, 

America today is challenged, but not mere- 
ly by Communist growth and expansion. 
Even if that threat were to disappear—and 
it will not—we would still be challenged by 
the knowledge and aspirations of millions of 
people all around the world, 

For the first time in human history, these 
people know that there exists the means, 
the know-how to stamp out starvation and 
to create plenty. They know that the eco- 
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nomic and political means can be devised to 
harness this technology to the service of 
mankind. 

Because of our unrivaled potentials here 
in the United States, these people's eyes are 
fastened upon what we do. 

To the extent that we do what we can and 
should, we shall provide an example for 
others to follow. To the extent that we fail 
or falter, many will be drawn by the blandish- 
ments or yield to the threats of the totali- 
tarian States. 

Our influence abroad depends in large 
measure upon our policies at home. There 
is no such thing as a forward-looking inter- 
national policy and a backward-looking do- 
mestic policy. A nation which is not in tune 
with the second half of the 20th century 
at home, cannot hear the impelling cry of 
the second half of the 20th century all 
around the globe. 

Nations and peoples overseas, struggling 
despite pitifully scarce resources to provide 
full employment, cannot maintain high re- 
spect for a nation which tolerates or even 
cultivates high unemployment. 

Poor nations and primitive peoples who 
cannot afford to do what they need, cannot 
greatly respect a nation which says that it 
cannot afford the essentials which its idle 
resources would easily provide if put to use. 

Free nations growing several times faster 
than we and watching the totalitarian States 
grow even faster, cannot greatly respect a 
nation which confuses economic stagnation 
with economic stability. 

Other nations cannot greatly respect a 
nation which refuses to join them in using 
some of our surpluses of foods and other ma- 
terials to help erase a small portion of their 
staggering deficits. 

Nor is our world prestige enhanced when, 
preponderantly through their own hard ef- 
forts, other peoples improve their economic 
condition, only to haye America begin to fear 
that they will take markets away from us 
or impair our world trade. Can it do us any 
good to pretend that we want the rest of the 
free world to become stronger, if our leader- 
ship regards their weakness as the source of 
our strength? 

For international as well as domestic 
reasons, therefore, America must return to 
the road of full prosperity, full employment. 

One of the great legislative milestones of 
the postwar era was the enactment of the 
Full Employment Act of 1946. That law 
pledged the Government of the United States 
to devote every resource at its command to 
assure maximum employment and produc- 
tion for America. It called on the Govern- 
ment to plan for that purpose. 

If the present Republican administration 
has not flagrantly violated that law, it has 
totally disregarded its spirit. For it has now 
sat through two great economic recessions, 
devoting most of its energies to a desperate 
search for signs of better times, and seeming 
to place its faith in the song, “Wishing Will 
Make It So.” 

There has been no Government thrust for 
full employment because our Government 
has lacked that essential ingredient: Presi- 
dential leadership. 

Fortunately, this has not always been the 
case. Presidential leadership was not lack- 
ing when America heard the words, We have 
nothing to fear but fear itself words that 
came from the magic voice of Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, 

Nor was presidential leadership lacking 
when the White House was occupied by that 
man of Independence, who tomorrow cele- 
brates his 75th birthday—Harry S Truman. 

Before the war, Franklin Roosevelt devoted 
his energies to banishing the scourge of a 
Republican depression and seeing to it that 
there was a job for every American. 

After the war Harry Truman devoted his 
energies to banishing a time-honored eco- 
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nomic axiom: that every war must be fol- 
lowed by a recession. 

Under Harry Truman, America adjusted 
from war to peace, without faltering. 

Under Harry Truman, the Congress en- 
acted the Full Employment Act. 

Seven years later, as he was leaving office, 
President Truman told Congress of the true 
meaning of that act. Let me recall his words 
for you: 

“Full employment means more than jobs. 
It means full utilization of our natural re- 
sources, our technology and science, our 
farms and factories, our business brains, and 
our labor skills. The concept of full employ- 
ment values ends as well as means: it values 
leisure as well as work; it values self-develop- 
ment as well as dedication to a common pur- 
pose; it values individual initiative as well 
as group cooperation. In the broadest sense, 
full employment means maximum oppor- 
tunity under the American system of re- 
sponsible freedom. 

7. * . . * 

We cannot afford to be complacent. We 
cannot assume that henceforth what needs 
to be done to promote the maintenance of 
full employment will be done. None of us— 
regardless of party—should let the idea of 
full employment generate into a slogan ban- 
died about for narrow political advantage. 
Like freedom, it needs to be guarded zealous- 
ly and translated into action on a continu- 
ing basis.” 

Those words of Harry S Truman ring true 
today. Let every American take them to 
heart. 


Proposed Amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a portion of my statement before 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee today on proposed amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

I appeared before the committee at 
the request of the South Dakota Press 
Association in opposition to the proposed 
removal of the existing exemption of 
smaller newspapers under the act. I 
sincerely believe that removing the ex- 
emption would sound the death knell not 
only for many small newspapers, but 
more serious, the opportunity for many 
young people to learn to do for them- 
selves. 

The excerpt from my statement is as 
follows: 

As a former weekly newspaper publisher 
myself and a past president of the South 
Dakota Press Association, I speak from per- 
sonal knowledge of the require- 
ments of these small publications. To re- 
quire them to meet minimum wage and hour 
provisions would, in many cases, force their 
discontinuance. Knowing the vital part 
these papers play in small communities, this 
would be a tragic loss. 

Those of you who have never lived in a 
rural area where a 6-day week is a normal 
business week may not fully appreciate the 
problems involved. In addition, living costs 
are lower, as a rule, and the margin of profit 
of small business is smaller. To impose 
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Federal regulation as suggested by the leg- 
islation under consideration would cut into 
that narrow profit margin to force a pub- 
lisher out of business. 

More important than all this, however, is 
the effect it would have on the public gen- 
erally. I am thinking now of the high 
school kids that come into these small shops 
and work to supplement their income, earn- 
ing a few dollars to buy the things their par- 
ents may not be able to provide for them, 
but more important, learning how to work. 

I am thinking of several young men, be- 
sides my own son, who got their start and 
learned a profession in my own shop. One 
or two of them not only learned how to 
help make up forms and feed press, but in 
addition learned how to operate a linotype 
and later were able to work their way 
through college by operating a linotype in 
larger daily shops on Saturdays and eve- 
nings. 

I am also thinking of the boys who got 
their start in the newspaper business by 
working part time and full time in the small 
shops in my State and then went on to 
college, taking advantage of the rural news- 
paper course taught at our State college, 
going out to become top-flight newspaper 
publishers, providing the people of their 
communities with local, State, and national 
coverage of the news. 

I firmly believe that Government should 
place a protective fioor under income, but 
I also believe with all my heart that we 
must be very cautious that this floor must 
never become a ceiling upon opportunity. 
This provision would place a ceiling upon 
opportunity for thousands of young people. 

In my judgment it would be the most 
ill-considered and dangerous legislation this 
Congress could possibly pass. 

I would also like to have included in the 
record of these hearings a telegram I re- 
ceived from the South Dakota Press Asso- 
ciation, advising of the action taken at their 
annual convention on May 8, 1959: 


May 8, 1959. 
Congressman E. Y. BERRY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

South Dakota Press Association in annual 
convention assembled here today unani- 
mously approved a resolution urging that 
you appear before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee in our behalf. We earnestly request 
that an amendment be made to Senate bill 
No. 1046 to retain section 9 of present law 
which applies to circulation exemption for 
smaller newspapers of the country. We con- 
sider such an amendment vital and neces- 
sary to the welfare and stability of the 
smaller newspapers. 

SOUTH DAKOTA Press ASSOCIATION, 
E. H. LIGHTER, President. 
HOMER GIVENS, Manager. 


“The Big Red Lie” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, consider- 
able publicity has surrounded the arti- 
cle in True magazine, called “The Big 
Red Lie,” by Lloyd Mallan. The charges 
by Mr. Mallan that the Soviet lunik or 
mechta did not in fact exist, and that 
the Soviet Union is incapable of building 
an ICBM now or in the near future in- 
volve serious enough issues as to deserve 
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close scrutiny. If in fact Mr. Mallan is 
right, then a great hoax has been staged 
with acute political damage to the 
United States, and our national treasure 
might be wasted with the present level 
of defense activities. On the other 
hand, if Mr. Mallan is mistaken, his ar- 
ticle could cause serious damage to the 
United States by adding to public con- 
fusion, bringing a lack of confidence in 
serious conclusions of Federal authori- 
ties, and creating a false sense of self- 
confidence at a very critical time in the 
race for scientific and military superior- 
ity on the part of the United States. 

The expression “snow job” has come 
up in connection with the Mallan arti- 
cle, and some commentators question 
whether the Soviets did a snow job on 
Mr. Mallan, or whether Mr. Mallan is 
doing this to the American public. 
There is no reason for not being chari- 
table to Mr. Mallan, and crediting him 
with sincerity. But there is real reason 
to doubt that he is in a position to give 
a very good judgment despite his having 
written popular books about space per- 
sonalities and having made a tourist 
visit to the Soviet Union. 

The House Science and Astronautics 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
has now spent 4 days in hearings, some 
public and some executive, on the points 
raised by Mr. Mallan and on related 
matters. We have not yet concluded 
these studies, and there will be no com- 
mittee judgment until all the evidence 
is in and carefully evauated. At the 
same time, we have now heard enough 
to be able to see generally what the 
probable conclusion is likely to be. I 
will touch on a few of these points. 

It is the definite conclusion of top 
Government scientists, military leaders, 
and administrators based on all the evi- 
dence, both open and classified, that the 
Soviet probe did approximately what 
the Soviets claimed; namely, it traveled 
to the vicinity of the moon, sending back 
signals on the way, and at some point 
beyond the moon entered into an inde- 
pendent orbit around the sun. That it 
orbited the sun is only a tribute to the 
very powerful rocket motors used. That 
it came near the moon and broadcast 
back signals along the way is a tribute 
to the overall high level of technical 
competence, including abilities in guid- 
ance, computing, and related areas. 

Mr. Mallan’s visit to the Soviet Union 
on which he based his view of Soviet 
technical backwardness brought errors 
in his judgment for a number of reasons. 
Although he met some notable Soviet 
scientists, there is no evidence that he 
met the teams actually working on the 
space program. From photographs and 
oral testimony to the committee, it is 
clear that he did not get to see the best 
Soviet equipment in telescopes, minia- 
turization, or computers. One must re- 
member that the Soviet Union classes all 
foreign journalists as spies, and it is 
hardly likely that they would make it 
easy for him to see the people and the 
facilities which would lead to any real 
insight into their highly classified space 
activities. Mr. Mallan assumes that for 
propaganda reasons the Soviets would 
show him their best. Actually their 
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goal would be to convince the lay public 
that they are the most advanced coun- 
try in all respects, as their propaganda 
mills illustrate. At the same time, it 
would be a superb victory for their coun- 
terintelligence people if through visitors 
like Mallan, they could convince United 
States decision makers in high places 
that the Soviet Union lagged behind, and 
that the United States could slacken its 
pace, 

This statement cannot be long enough 
to discuss point by point every comment 
by Mr. Mallan. In summary, our com- 
mittee learned that a consistent pattern 
of U.S. observations, many beyond all 
known techniques of faking, established 
that the Soviet device did travel to the 
moon and beyond. Having gone that 
far, there was no particular feat in en- 
tering into orbit around the sun. The 
committee also heard that Soviet tech- 
nical skills are respectable, and that the 
pace of development there is so great as 
to pose a rising threat to this country. 

Our report, when it is issued, will sup- 
port these generalizations in a more spe- 
cific way. 


The Challenge of the American Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
of Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, at a 
Democratic dinner meeting in Portland, 
Oreg., on April 22, 1959, “The Challenge 
of the American Economy.” 

On April 23, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] spoke at a Democratic dinner 
meeting in my home city of Portland, 
Oreg. His remarks, addressed to the 
question of the challenge which the 
world situation and our own domestic 
situation poses for the American econ- 
omy, were typical of the insight and the 
leadership which this outstanding Sena- 
tor, this great Democrat, and great Amer- 
ican has continued to demonstrate. 

This speech was a good speech, Mr. 
Speaker. It did not equivocate, it did 
not evade issues, it did not flinch from 
facts. It was a speech which deserves 
the careful attention of every American 
interested in the future of our economy 
and the future of our people. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed, 
following my remarks, in the RECORD: 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 

I want to talk to you tonight about the 
great challenge to the American economy— 
about my deep concern over its domestic as- 
pects and my even deeper preoccupation with 


its implications in the field of world af- 
fairs. 

There could be no more fitting place to 
probe this challenge than here in the great 
Pacific Northwest. Those who first opened 
this area breasted an immense challenge to 
their courage and strength, their practical 
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ability, their imaginative faith. They per- 
sisted when the going was most severe. 

But today, the past seems less inspiring 
than the eternal, forward-looking thrust of 
the people of this area. The very air here is 
quick with a sense of unmet needs, restless 
aspiration, determination to press ahead and 
to excel. 

And those are the very qualities that are 
needed to meet today’s challenge. 

This challenge to the American economy 
can be simply stated: It is to live up to our 
full potential. 

If we achieve this goal, our position as a 
world leader will be the stronger and our 
capacity to do the domestic jobs at hand 
will be the greater. 

If we continue to fall short of that goal— 
as we have in the past half decade—the 
world will hold us in less esteem. And, more 
important, we will be less able to carry out 
those programs, both here and abroad, that 
go with world leadership. 

A nation that aspires to world leadership— 
a nation that must lead to survive—must 
set its standards high and its goals higher. 

Think, for a moment, of the image we 
now present to the world. 

Twice in 5 years our economy has been 
ravaged by recession, 

Today, 4½ million Americans are without 
jobs—and yet our Government glows with 
satisfaction that the number is 4½ in- 
stead of 5 million. 

For more than half a decade, our economy 
has been crawling forward, while other na- 
tions have been speeding ahead. 

We lack the schools and hospitals and 
roads and health services that we could and 
should have. We, the richest Nation on 
earth, assert that we cannot afford to raise 
our sights or our standards in these fields. 
Our Government even tells us that we can- 
not afford the national defense that our mili- 
tary leaders say we need. 

We alone of all nations stand on the very 
threshold of realization of the prophets’ 
dreams of unlimited abundance. Our trou- 
bles arise from our failure to call forth this 
abundance fully, and to use it wisely. 

Others suffer because they cannot yet do 
what they need. We suffer only because we 
are not yet doing what we can. 

This has not always been true of Amer- 
ica. We have risen to challenges and at- 
tained our full potential in times past. But 
more recently, we have been dozing, and 
even the Lilliputians could tie up Gulliver 
when he fell asleep, 

What are some of our major defaults to- 
day? 

Let's look first at the greatest economic re- 
source of any nation—its people, and espe- 
cially its young people. 

Millions of our youngsters are in over- 
crowded classrooms, with insufficient and 
inadequately paid teachers. Hundreds of 
thousands, with both ambition and ability, 
are denied higher education, either because 
they cannot afford it, or because the schools 
of higher learning have no room for them. 

In the underdeveloped countries, only a 
tiny fraction of the children obtain even the 
rudiments of formal education. This, how- 
ever, is not by any fault of theirs; they simply 
lack the resources to do more now. 

But our own educational deficiencies exist 
while we have idle resources begging to be 
used. We have or can easily produce the 
steel and cement and lumber to build schools, 
We have idle manpower, waiting to be put to 
work. And what's more, if we were able to 
keep our economy running at full capacity, 
there would be ample public revenues to 
pay for the schools—and the teachers too. 

And yet we are told that we cannot afford 
more schools, 

Our people also need housing and 
health services. But isn’t it tragic that al- 
most a quarter of the richest Nation on 
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earth is still living in urban and rural slums. 
Isn’t it tragic, too, that health services for a 
majority of the people have not begun to 
keep up with the amazing progress of medi- 
cal science. Doctors and nurses, hospitals, 
and other health facilities, are in nationwide 
short supply, acute short supply in some 
areas, because of uneven distribution. Here 
again, we do not lack the basic means to do 
better; we simply have not marshaled the 
determination. 

What of our older citizens? We now have 
more than 15 million senior citizens, 65 
years of age and over, and the number is 
increasing very rapidly. Despite some recent 
progress in social security programs, a large 
majority of these people still live in genuine 
deprivation. Their incomes have not kept 
up with the rising cost of living, and have 
fallen even more seriously behind advances 
in technology which should mean better liv- 
ing standards for all. A vast expansion of 
social security is imperative. 

Two million American families and indi- 
viduals still have incomes below $1,000 a 
year. More than six million American fam- 
ilies and individuals have incomes below 
$2,000. 

Of course, poverty is infinitely worse in 
many other lands, where tools and skills 
are not available. But it seems hard to be- 
lieve that so many millions of citizens of the 
richest Nation on earth live in poverty or 
close to it, only because our tools and skills 
are not being fully used. 

After human resources, the second great 
source of the wealth of nations is natural 
resources. Some countries lack these re- 
sources. Others have them under the ground 
or in the water, but do not yet have the tech- 
niques to call them forth. But we in America 
lack neither resources nor know-how. 

We need a tremendous lift along the whole 
front of resource development and conserva- 
tion. The magnitude of the job, the high 
costs, the interstate character of much of the 
work, and above all the national interest, 
demand that the Federal Government—in 
cooperation with States and localities—re- 
sume its historic responsibility for resource 
development. In fact, the programs need to 
be bigger and better than ever before, respon- 
sive to the new needs and economic capa- 
bilities of our country. 

Why are we falling so tragically short in 
the development of our human and natural 
resources? Because we are saddled with an 
administration that believes in living off 
our inheritance rather than adding to our 
substance. 

The Republican administration has al- 
lowed our economy to limp along over the 
past half decade, faltering badly at times, 
falling far short of the growth it should en- 
Joy. 

During the past 5 years, the economy has 
grown less than half as fast as it grew in 
the first half of the 20th century—and 
only about one-fourth as fast as it needs 
to grow if we are to prevent new technology 
and automation from becoming an economic 
Prankenstein that we cannot control. 

The losses from this economic slowdown 
are staggering. In the past 5 years, our low 
growth rate caused us to lose an estimated 
$150 billion in production. It forced upon 
us 10 million man-years of needless un- 
employment. It costs the average American 
family almost $3,000 in income. 

And it has cost the Government billions 
of dollars in lost revenues—dollars that could 
have been put to work building schools and 
hospitals and broadening social security and 
building natural resources—and, at the 
same time, giving jobs to millions who 
sought but could not find them, 

The Republicans decry spending and waste. 
But they are the greatest wasters of all. 
For how could there be greater waste than 
men without jobs, factories and mills with- 
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out production, children without proper 
schools, families without proper shelter? 

The Republicans also decry deficit spend- 
ing. But under whose administration, I ask, 
are we suffering a $13 billion deficit—the 
largest in peacetime history? We are suffer- 
ing this under a Republican administration 
which has sat through two economic reces- 
sions hoping America would come through 
on a wing and a prayer. 

The Republicans decry big spending. But 
it doesn’t seem to bother them that the 
interest payments on our national debt have 
risen nearly $2 billion a year since they 
took office. And this is the direct result 
of their high-interest, hard-money, tight- 
credit policy which bears the trademark of 
a man named Humphrey. But I can assure 
you, it is not the HUMPHREY you see before 
you now. I can also assure you, we are not 
even remotely related—either biologically or 
politically—a fact that pleases both of us. 

By the time this tight-money policy has 
run its course, nearly $20 billion will have 
been taken from those who have little to 
embroider the earnings of those who al- 
ready have much. 

I leave it to your own imagination as to 
what could have been done with that $20 
billion—in schools and roads and hospitals 
and higher unemployment benefits and 
social security, not to mention the defenses 
we need but supposedly cannot afford. 

The financial policies of this administra- 
tion are not only wrong in detail; they are 
wrong in philosophy. They assert that we 
can meet larger and larger problems by do- 
ing less and less. 

They do not understand the ultimate 
source of the wealth of nations: the improve- 
ment of human resources, the conservation 
and expansion of natural resources, the 
building of plant and tools to the full limits 
of technology—and, most important, the full 
employment of the people. 

What could the attainment of these goals 
mean to America in the next 5 years? 

If we brought our economic growth up to 
proper rates, and avoided a repetition of our 
limping progress over the last 5 years, we 
would, in the next half decade, produce an 
extra $400 billion in goods and services. 

We will have the benefit of more than 
16 million man-years of productive employ- 
ment. 

The average family would enjoy $6,000 
more in income. 

And local and State governments, together 
with the Federal Government, would have 
the use of an added $70 billion in revenues 
with which to meet the needs of a growing 
population. 

We cannot attain these goals without look- 
ing ahead and planning for the future, set- 
ting targets for ourselves and devising pro- 
grams to meet them. 

So far as I can see, this Republican ad- 
ministration has only one goal: to balance 
this year’s budget. That one shining goal 
seems to blind our national leaders to any 
grander goals for future years. 

Mr. Khrushehev must be mighty happy to 
view this Nation devoid of any long-range 
goals or aspirations, to hear America’s leaders 
assert that a free people cannot look ahead 
as a nation, cannot translate their aspira- 
tions into bold targets, and cannot call upon 
their unique combination of free enterprise 
to meet these targets. 

I do not believe in an all-powerful cen- 
tralized government. But I do know that 
our Federal Government is, or should be, 
a great instrument of the whole American 
people. I do know that it is, or should be, 
an effective single mirror of their yearnings 
and servant of their needs. 

The Thirteen American Colonies recog- 
nized that they could survive only as one 
Nation. Lincoln put the holding together 
of the Union above all other objectives. 
And Franklin D. Roosevelt, in the time of 
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the great depression, was able to bring home 
to the whole American people that the Fed- 
eral Government was their Government, and 
that it bore a bedrock responsibility for 
their well-being in times of stress. 

I cannot believe that we have now come 
to a time when the Federal Government 
should become a silent junior partner in 
the saga of America, or take a vacation, 

But that's just what this Republican ad- 
ministration seems to want. They want a 
caretaker government—not a positive force 
for progress, They want a custodial gov- 
ernment—to keep books and records, not 
to help make records of social progress. 

My friends, the farmer must cultivate his 
farm well; but he cannot solve the prob- 
lem of world food prices. 

The small businessman must watch his 
expenditures and his sales and improve his 
methods; but he cannot protect himself 
against monopolistic threats, nor survive in 
a sluggish national economy. 

The worker must do his own job faithfully; 
but he cannot create job opportunity when 
it is not there. 

The average family must try to live within 
its means; but it cannot do this if its bread- 
winner is unemployed, and it cannot prosper 
and advance against a powerful headwind 
of unfavorable nationwide conditions. 

The States and localities have much to do; 
but they cannot be solvent if their indus- 
tries and workers are on part-time. 

In these times, families and localities and 
States can be strong only in a strong nation. 
But a strong nation needs strong leadership. 
A national administration which tells the 
people only what they “cannot afford,” can 
never fulfill the role of a leadership which 
realizes what the American people can do. 
A national administration which believes in 
scarcity and stagnation can never achieve 
the results of a leadership dedicated to 
abundance and economic growth. 

To resume the progressive evolution in 
our national life which has been the hall- 
mark of American achievement, we need a 
new spirit in Washington. 

This administration appeals to the people's 
timidity and their caution. 

The times call for a government which 
appeals to men’s confidence in themselves, 
which challenges them to meet higher goals, 
and which dares men to dream great dreams. 

As the Bible tells us, “If the trumpet gives 
an uncertain sound, who shall prepare him- 
self to the battle?” 

Our responsibility to ourselves and to the 
world is such that we must act with great- 
ness. No people has ever risen to greatness 
without being called to greatness. 

The tragedy of these years is that the 
voice that should summon us is silent. 


A New Approach to Labor-Management 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1959 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, the Honorable CARROLL D. 
Kearns, of Pennsylvania, delivered an 
important and timely address before the 
Invest in America Committee in Phila- 
delphia. As the House proceeds toward 
consideration of needed labor reform 
legislation, the views of Congressman 
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Kearns on this subject are particularly 
meaningful. His excellent address fol- 
lows: 
A NEW APPROACH TO LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEMS 


(An address delivered by Hon. CARROLL D. 
KEARNS) 


The labor reform legislation which has 
become such an important issue this year is 
an old problem. Congress has been working 
on it for years. When we look back to the 
middle thirties we recognize today’s pro- 
posed legislation as the third step in a con- 
tinuing process. 

First was the Wagner Act, passed in 1935. 
There Congress stated the labor policy of 
our country. Briefly, it is to encourage col- 
lective bargaining and to protect American 
workmen in their exercise of full freedom of 
association. When the Wagner Act was 
passed, Congress decided the only labor re- 
form needed was to protect employees from 
antiunion conduct by employers. 

‘Twelve years later, the enactment of the 
Labor-Management Relation Act of 1947, 
commonly called the Taft-Hartley Act, rec- 
ognized the necessity to protect workmen 
from union conduct also. This was the sec- 
ond step in labor reform. At that time the 
Congress wisely felt it was necessary to 
state specifically, as a part of the labor pol- 
icy of our country, the fundamental right of 
workmen not to associate or deal collectively. 

Today, in the third phase, labor reform 
continues to be concerned with protecting 
the rights of individual workmen. Our pol- 
icy has not changed. But now it has been 
clearly shown that these rights need to be 
protected from abuses in the internal affairs 
of unions. Also, some activities of employers 
and unions in their relationships with each 
other continue to be detrimental to American 
workmen. The task before us is to strength- 
en and add to the present safeguards. 

You may well ask whether new laws are 
needed. The corrupt activities exposed by 
the McClellan committee are, for the most 
part, violations of existing criminal statutes. 
Lack of democracy within unions is often 
contrary to existing State law. Other in- 
fringements on the rights of workmen are 
violations of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

But performance under existing laws is 
sadiy lacking. Performance must be im- 
proved, 

Individuals subject to these laws must 
cooperate in carrying out the intent of the 
law. Emotional appeals, such as the union 
condemnation of Taft-Hartley as the “slave 
labor" act, should be forgotten. 

Government officials likewise need to im- 
prove their performance. More emphasis 
should be placed by Government law en- 
forcement officiais on the necessity of pro- 
tecting the rights of individual workmen. 
Courts should avoid strained and legalistic 
interpretations, 

But, we in Congress also have a respon- 
sibility to improve performance. We can 
be most effective, in my opinion, by recog- 
nizing that we must provide laws which are 
easily enforced. Experience demonstrates 
present laws do not meet this test. There- 
fore, we do need new legislation. Its lan- 
guage must be simple and clear to all con- 
cerned. It must not be subject to mis- 
interpretation by enforcement officials. This 
is a big order but I am confident we can 
show substantial improvement. 

The Congress will be deluding itself and 
the public if new laws rely on criminal en- 
forcement. As I said a moment ago, this has 
proven to be one of the weakest aspects of 
performance under existing law. Most of 
the corruption brought to light by the Mc- 
Clellan committee has been a violation of 
one or more existing criminal statutes. But 
how many of the criminals have been con- 
victed? Only a handful, 
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Here is the basic weakness of Senator 
KENNEDY’s approach to the third step in 
labor reform, His bill, which the Senate 
passed, is a criminal statute. He would re- 
quire a tremendous number of reports of 
activities of unions, union officials, em- 
ployers, labor consultants—just about any- 
one coming into contact with the labor 
movement, For enforcement, he relies pri- 
marily on criminal penalties. What rea- 
son do we have to believe that performance 
under these criminal laws will be any greater 
than under existing law? 

Is Senator Kennepy’s “massive reports” 
theory reasonable, regardless of how en- 
forced? Most of the activities to be reported 
are perfectly legitimate. Honest union of- 
ficers and employers will file reports. But 
are corrupt and dishonest persons going to 
file reports of their dishonesty? If so, a 
whole new concept of law enforcement is 
opened to us. Perhaps we should require 
all persons who exceed a speed limit to file 
a report of the traffic violation and thus 
solve the speeding problem. 

There are some good features in the Sen- 
ate bill. For example, the principle of a 
“pill of rights” for union members is truly 
gratifying. Protection of union members 
from unfair treatment by their own leaders 
is the heart of the third step in labor re- 
form, A bill of rights is essential but the 
Senate provisions must be strengthened. 

Here again, the bill of rights must be a 
part of a law which will secure performance. 
It too must be easily enforceable. I have 
already expressed my doubts as to criminal 
penalties to secure enforcement of labor re- 
form laws. The burden of proof in crimi- 
nals cases is too great. 

Union members should be able to enforce 
their own rights in State courts. I under- 
stand the Senate bill includes such a pro- 
vision, But working men and women should 
also have some simple means of securing the 
help of the Government. Lawsuits are ex- 
pensive. The unions will haye plenty of 
money to defend their position in the suits 
but many rank and file members will not 
have the funds to prosecute them. We must 
give the members additional, effective means 
of enforcement of their rights. 

It was also encouraging to have the Senate 
at least recognize the principle that addi- 
tional restraints on organizational picketing 
and secondary boycotts are needed. These 
two weapons have been used by labor rack- 
eteers again and again to interfere with the 
rights of decent, law-abiding Americans. 
Unfortunately, the improvements made by 
the other body in this area are woefully 
inadequate. 

Another serious deficiency in the Senate 
bill is its failure to deal satisfactorily with 
the so-called no man’s land of NLRB juris- 
diction. At present, because of a ruling of 
the Supreme Court, there is no forum where 
cases may be heard and no remedy available 
to small employers who do not come within 
the NLRB jurisdictional standards. The 
Senate would permit State agencies, but not 
State courts, to handle such cases if the 
State would apply the Federal law. It is 
highly questionable whether the few States 
which have suitable agencies will accept this 
kind of dictation. And, in those States 
where there are no little NLRB’s, small em- 
ployers and their employees will continue to 
be without a remedy. 

Iam confident that we can write a bill in 
the House which will be a big step forward 
in protecting the individual American work- 
man in exercising his fundamental rights. 
To do so, the bill must provide: 


1, TRUE DEMOCRACY WITHIN UNIONS 


It must give each member a bill of rights 
governing his relationship with his union. 
He should be able to speak freely for or 
against the policies of his leaders. He must 
be able to vote secretly on issues vital to 
him. zie must have equal rights with his 
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fellow members, In short, a union must be- 
long to its members—not to its officials. 


2, HONESTY WITHIN UNIONS 
Each member must receive full and accu- 
rate reports of activities of his union and its 
officials. The union member is the best 
watchman over the finances of his own or- 
ganizations. But he needs the help of the 

Government in investigating mishandling of 

union funds and in correcting any wrong- 

doing. 

3. PROTECTION FOR INNOCENT WORKMEN AND 
SMALL EMPLOYERS FROM COERCIVE PICKETING 
AND SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 
Not all picket lines and boycotts are coer- 

cive. But some, which are permitted under 
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existing law, clearly injure American work- 
men in the exercise of their freedom of asso- 
ciation and the exercise of their free choice 
as to dealing collectively. Reasonable com- 
promises can be worked out. The line may 
not be perfect, but we can show major im- 
provement. 


4, ELIMINATION OF CRIMINAL ELEMENTS FROM 
THE UNION MOVEMENT 


This will be accomplished only if we pro- 
vide simple, practical means of enforcement. 
The right of union members to the courts 
should not be curtailed, but the working 
people of this country and small employers 
deserve quicker and less expensive methods 
of securing justice, using the framework of 
proven means of law enforcement. 
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5. A FORUM FOR EVERY DISPUTE 

The no man’s land must be eliminated 
and, through either State or Federal courts 
or agencies, there must be a place where 
labor reform cases can be heard. The same 
forum need not be used for all cases, but no 
one subject to the law of the United States 
should be without a remedy if his funda- 
mental rights have been impaired. 

As ranking member of the minority on the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, I 
will do everything in my power to see that 
our committee reports out a bill which will 
assure the working men and women of this 
country the fullest protection of their indi- 
vidual freedom. It is not an easy job but 
one which must—and can—be done. 
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Tuespay, May 12, 1959 


Rev. Frederick M. Brooks, rector of 
the Church of the Saviour, Philadelphia, 
Pa., offered the following prayer: 


O eternal Lord God, who alone 
spreadest out the heavens, in an order so 
precise that man has always been able 
to look up and know where He is, it is at 
once complex yet simple, simple and fa- 
miliar as the dipper in a woman’s kitchen 
or a hunter’s belt and horn, grant to us 
on earth, as You reveal every day new 
knowledge of Your domain in space, a 
deeper respect for this order, with its 
assurance of constancy and continuity. 

In this new world of guided missiles, as 
You reveal this new knowledge, are You 
speaking to us from Your throne to say: 
“Mankind must also live in order“? 

Are You saying: “I, the Lord God, want 
guided men as well as guided missiles”? 

Are You saying: “Man must work as 
hard to penetrate the self-barrier as he 
does the sound barrier”? 

Are You telling us, as You reveal the 
secrets of Your domain, where “the 
oceans of the future are in the space be- 
tween the stars,” that You are showing us 
this to save us? 

May this, Your order, forever revealing 
Your greatness and love, speak to the 
people of the United States in general 
and especially its Senate. 

Grant wisdom to those to whom, in 
Your name, our people entrust the au- 
thority of Government, that justice and 
peace may be sought, not alone for this 
country, but for the world. 

Remember all who serve this country, 
at home and abroad; guide them and 
keep them wherever they may be. 

All this we ask in the name of our Re- 
deemer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 11, 1959, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1559) to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of 
the 100th anniversary of the first sig- 
nificant discovery of silver in the United 
States, June 1859. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 2317. An act to amend section 7 of 
“An act making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1903, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 1, 1902, as amended, so as 
to provide for the bonding of persons li- 
censed to engage in a business, trade, pro- 
fession, or calling involving the collection 
of money for others; 

H.R. 2318. An act to provide for the regu- 
lation of closing-out and fire sales in the 
District of Columbia; 

H.R. 2322. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1902, to exempt certain common 
carriers of passengers from the mileage tax 
imposed by that act and from certain other 
taxes; 

H.R. 4072. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the regulation of the prac- 
tice of dentistry in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for the protection of the people 
from empiricism in relation thereto,” ap- 
proved June 6, 1892, as amended; 

H.R. 4454. An act to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901, to eliminate the requirement 
that certain District of Columbia corpora- 
tions be managed by not more than 15 
trustees; and 

H.R. 7040. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H.R. 2317. An act to amend section 7 of 
“An act making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1903, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 1, 1902, as amended, so as to 
provide for the bonding of persons licensed 
to engage in a business, trade, profession, or 
calling involving the collection of money for 
others; 


H.R. 2318. An act to provide for the regu- 
lation of closing-out and fire sales in the 
District of Columbia; 

H.R. 2322. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1902, to exempt certain common car- 
riers of passengers from the mileage tax im- 
posed by that act and from certain other 
taxes; 

H.R. 4072. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the regulation of the prac- 
tice of dentistry in the District of Columbia, 
and for the protection of the people from 
empiricism in relation thereto,” approved 
June 6, 1892, as amended; and 

H.R. 4454. An act to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901, to eliminate the requirement 
that certain District of Columbia corpora- 
tions be managed by not more than 15 trus- 
tees; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 7040. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 
1959—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT (H. DOC. NO. 140) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there is at the desk a message from the 
President of the United States, trans- 
mitting Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1959, which I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate. I ask that the message be 
not read, because it is now being read 
in the House of Representatives, but 
that it be referred to the appropriate 
committee for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the message from the President 
of the United States, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings of today.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
THE SESSION OF THE SENATE 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee and the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly Legis- 
lation of the Committee on the Judiciary 
were authorized to sit during the session 
of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Committee on the Judiciary was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 
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MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to notify the Senate that the time 
between now and 10 minutes after 12 will 
be used only for the introduction of bills 
and other measures, after which a quo- 
rum will be called. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED 
EXPERIMENTAL OR RESEARCH WORK 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on contracts negotiated for experimental 
or research work, for the period July 1 to 
December 31, 1958 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


AUDIT REPORT ON NATIONAL FUND FOR MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 


A letter from the Executive Vice President, 
National Fund for Medical Education, New 
York, N.Y., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on an audit of that fund, for the 
year ended December 31, 1958 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AUDIT AND ANNUAL REPORTS OF BOARD FOR 
FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 

A letter from Ross, McCord, Ice & Miller, 
Indianapolis, Ind., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the audit and annual reports of the 
Board for Pundamental Education, for the 
year 1958 (with accompanying reports); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TRANSFER OF FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to establish a 
teaching hospital for Howard University, to 
transfer Freedmen's Hospital to the univer- 
sity, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY INTERNA- 
TIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Two letters from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, transmitting, pursuant to law, recom- 
mendations adopted by the International 
Labor Conferences at Geneva, May 1958 and 
June 24, 1958 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

are. 


FOR 


RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], I present a resolution memo- 
rializing Congress to work for the pas- 
sage of a U.S. constitutional amendment 
denying any State an unfair process of 
taxation adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island at 
the January session 1959, and I ask that 
the resolution be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Senate RESOLUTION 550 
Resolution memorializing Congress to work 
for the passage of a U.S. constitutional 
amendment denying any State an unfair 
process of taxation 

Whereas it has ever been the unending 

crusade of the citizens of the State of Rhode 
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Island and Providence Plantations to uphold 
the freedom of the individual from unjust 
acts; and 

Whereas said State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations has never sought to 
take advantage of the citizens of neighbor- 
ing States that are employed within the 
border of this State by dual taxation on 
earnings; and 

Whereas a Commonwealth which having 
built its history upon the premise of war 
against unfair taxation, dating back to Rev- 
olutionary days now does seek to extract 
from wage earners of other States an unjust 
tax without representation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the members of the gen- 
eral assembly now memorialize Congress to 
work for the passage of a U.S. constitutional 
amendment denying any State this unfair 
process of taxation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is hereby authorized and directed 
to transmit duly certified copies of this 
resolution to the Senators and Representa- 
tives from Rhode Island in the Congress of 
the United States asking each to give im- 
mediate attention to the need for such a 
U.S. constitutional amendment and to work 
for its passage. 

AvucGustT P. LAFRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green], I present a resolution memori- 
alizing the Congress of the United States 
to enact the passage of bill, S. 925, deal- 
ing with the Immigration and National- 
ity Act and adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island at 
the January session, 1959, and request it 
be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

House RESOLUTION 1433 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact the passage of bill, 
S. 925, dealing with the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (McCarran-Walter law) 


Whereas Senate bill 925 has been intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States 
which would grant nonquota status to cer- 
tain immigrants who are brothers, sisters, 
sons, or daughters of US. citizens; 

Whereas efforts have been exerted for many 
years by the American Committee on Italian 
Migration—member agency of the National 
Catholic Resettlement Council—for legisla- 
tion to help resolve the urgent and pressing 
problem of the fourth preference quota on 
the grounds that it is unfair to permit U.S. 
citizens to file petitions for their brothers, 
sisters, sons, or daughters, granting them 
approval, and then letting them pile up in 
huge backlogs at the American consulates 
abroad approved without the hope of any 
visas being issued. Fourth preference visas 
can be issued only when deficiencies occur in 
the first, second, or third preferences, which 
are alloted 100 percent of the quota—a rare 
and unlikely occurrence especially in coun- 
tries with low quota numbers. 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island respectfully re- 
quests that the Congress of the United States 
pass Senate bill 925; directing the secretary 
of state to transmit a duly certified copy of 
this to the President of the United States, to 
the presiding officers of both Houses in the 
Congress of the United States, and to the 
Senators and Representatives from Rhode 
Island in said Congress. 

AUGUST P. LAFRANCE, 
Secretary of Sixte. 
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U.S. FORESTRY PROGRAM— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution in 
support of the U.S. forestry program, as 
adopted by the Board of Commissioners 
of Itasca County, Minn., on May 5, be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 5-59-12 


Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture has 
submitted to the U.S. Congress a program for 
the national forests which sets forth long- 
range objectives for development and use of 
the forests and for research work which will 
be of benefit to all forestry programs; and 

Whereas a substantial part of the Chip- 
pewa National Forest is located in Itasca 
County and the improvement of roads, recre- 
ation facilities, fire protection and the in- 
creased planting and harvesting of timber is 
important to the people of Itasca County; 
and 

Whereas the research program of the U.S. 
Forest Service is important in providing in- 
formation for the management of county- 
owned lands as well as other lands used for 
forestry purposes and which are a vital part 
of the economy of the entire northern Min- 
nesota area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Board of Commis- 
sioners of Itasca County, Minn., does hereby 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
give favorable consideration to the program 
for national forests as outlined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and take the appro- 
priate action to implement the program; be 
it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to Congressman H, D, . 
chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, and to the Senators and Congress- 
men from Minnesota, 


PLIGHT OF TIBETAN PEOPLE— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Diocesan Union of Holy Name Societies 
of the Diocese of Rockville Centre, Long 
Island, N.Y., expressing sympathy for 
the plight of the Tibetan people. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas on May 23, 1951, the Chinese 
Communist government signed an agree- 
ment to preserve the political and religious 
autonomy of the Tibetan people; and 

Whereas the Tibet local government under 
its head, the Dalai Lama, has recently been 
ordered dissolved by the Chinese Commu- 
nist government; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist govern- 
ment has barbarously intervened to deprive 
the Tibetan people of their political and 
religious autonomy; and 

Whereas the United States has long been 
urged by some factions to grant diplomatic 
recognition to the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment, and to support its request for ad- 
mission to the United Nations, on the basis 
that the Chinese Communists were different 
from the Russian Communists, and were 
only agrarian reformers: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Diocesan Union of Holy 
Name Societies of tie Diocese of Rockville 
Centre, That we express our sympathy for 
ote plight of the Tibetan people; and be it 
urther 
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Resolved, That we urge the U.S. Govern- 
ment to continue its policy of not granting 
diplomatic recognition to Communist China 
and of not supporting its request for admis- 
sion to the United Nations. 

HEMPSTEAD, N.Y., May 3, 1959. 


RESOLUTION OF DAIRY FARMERS 
OF AMERICA, INC., SELKIRK, N.Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Dairy Farmers of America, Inc., of Sel- 
kirk, N.Y., relating to farm prices. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE DAIRY FARMERS OF 
AMERICA, INC., SELKIRK, N.Y. 

Whereas the Department of Agriculture 
recently stated that the farmer’s share of the 
consumer's food dollar in 1958 amounted to 
40 cents, compared with the 53 cents received 
in 1946; 

Whereas the Department also stated that 
present indications are the farmer will re- 
ceive less of the food dollar in 1959 than in 
1958; 

Whereas the present farm program has 
failed to increase farmers’ income; and 

Whereas the Congress needs to take action 
to improve farm income: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Onondaga County 
Dairy Farmers of America in session this 5th 
day of May request the Congress to pass leg- 
islation to encourage an upward trend in 
farm prices; and further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to you, Senator KENNETH KEATING, and 
Congressman R. WALTER RIEHLMAN. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALLACE GREVELDING, 
President. 


JOHN SUTTER, Secretary. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES—ADDRESS BY KING 
BAUDOUIN OF THE BELGIANS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

Tas Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
ton in the chair), Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the previous order the 
Senate will stand in recess, subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

Thereupon, at 12 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p.m., pursuant to the order entered 
yesterday, the Senate took a recess, sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate, preceded by the Secre- 
tary (Felton M. Johnston), the Sergeant 
at Arms (Joseph C. Duke), the Vice 
President, and the President pro tem- 
pore, proceeded to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives for the purpose of 
attending the joint meeting of the two 
Houses to hear the address to be delivered 
by King Baudouin of the Belgians. 

(For the address delivered by the King 
of the Belgians, see p. 8007 of the 
House proceedings in today’s CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 
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RESUMPTION OF LEGISLATIVE 
SESSION 
The Senate returned to its Chamber 
at 12 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m., and 
reassembled when called to order by the 
President pro tempore. 


COMMENT ON ADDRESS TO CON- 
GRESS BY BAUDOUIN, KING OF 
THE BELGIANS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened to many memorable ad- 
dresses delivered before joint sessions of 
the U.S. Congress. I have listened with 
great attention to such persons as Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill, Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek, Prime Minister Clem- 
ent Attlee, and others. 

But I think the speech delivered today 
by the King of the Belgians, with its 
emphasis on peace, youth, and better 
understanding, is one of the outstanding 
messages ever delivered to a joint ses- 
sion of the U.S. Congress. The point he 
made that it takes 20 years to make a 
man and only 20 seconds to destroy him 
is one worth taking to our hearts. 

Mr. President, King Baudouin has hon- 
ored us with a great speech and we are 
grateful to him for the sentiments ex- 
pressed. He represented his country, his 
person, and his ideals in a way which 
will cement Belgian-American relations 
and make for a better understanding 
between us. The Senate wishes the King 
and his country well. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
endorse the remarks of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] with respect 
to the magnificent address which was 
delivered at the joint meeting of Con- 
gress by the King of the Belgians. 

It was one of the finest addresses, 
if not the finest, by the head of a foreign 
government, which we have been privi- 
leged to hear at a joint meeting of Con- 
gress. The sincerity with which it was 
delivered touched the hearts of everyone 
who was privileged to hear it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I echo 
the sentiments which have been ex- 
pressed with reference to the masterful 
and brilliant address delivered by the 
King of the Belgians at the joint meet- 
ing of Congress. Seldom have we been 
privileged to hear such emphasis, in 
such a profound, philosophical way, on 
two themes which His Majesty dwelled 
on particularly, peace and youth. He 
could not have chosen any other subject 
on which he would find such great and 
enthusiastic response from everyone in 
this country. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I join 
with the Senators who have commended 
to the Senate and to the country the 
address delivered today at the joint 
meeting of Congress by the King of the 
Belgians. It was a great address in 
many respects, moving and philosophical. 

We are preoccupied, as is natural and 
necessary with our difficulties with So- 
viet Russia and with the conflict between 
the democratic and the Communist 
worlds. We are concerned, and properly 
so, with our military strength to assure 
our security. We also concern ourselves 
with many economic measures to assist 
other countries, because it is right to 
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do so, and to maintain a democratic 
balance of power in the world. 

Nevertheless we forget at times a great 
source of unity between the democratic 
and non-Communist countries, which 
the King of the Belgians brought to our 
minds today. It is this: 

The democratic and non-Communist 
countries, in their most essential sense, 
differ from the Communist countries in 
that our systems are derived from spirit- 
ual sources. The Communist world re- 
jects this fundamental thesis—it rejects 
any Supreme Being, and our concept 
that man’s proudest freedoms are derived 
from spiritual law. It is a point of unity 
which we forget and which we neglect. 
It is a great source of spiritual power 
between the non-Communist countries 
which we ought to understand and which 
could move many peoples throughout 
the world. The King recognized this 
in his speech. It was a profound ad- 
dress, philosophically and spiritually— 
and because it was, it moved all of those 
who heard it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am sure that every Member of Congress 
who was privileged to hear the address 
delivered by the King of the Belgians 
was deeply moved and greatly im- 
pressed not only by the eloquence of the 
address but by the profoundness of its 
philosophy, and the meaning of the 
words expressed. 

Mr. President, I found the address 
most remarkable for two reasons, First 
of all, it was a completely affirmative 
and constructive message which laid be- 
fore the Congress of the United States 
and the American people an attitude of 
mind and spirit which I think it would 
be well for us to emulate. 

The King, in his remarks, did not re- 
sort to an appeal to negative qualities, or 
even to an attack upon those who 
threaten the peace of the world. Rather, 
he appealed to man’s sense of decency 
and justice, and he urged upon us the 
realization of our responsibilities as a 
great power and as a great people. 

Secondly, Mr. President, I was im- 
pressed by the emphasis in the message 
upon peace and youth. I shall long re- 
member what the King had to say, and 
I can only paraphrase it, and most in- 
adequately: It takes 20 years to make a 
young man, but only 20 seconds to de- 
stroy his life. That analogy will be 
remembered by the listeners of the ad- 
dress and by the public in general for 
years to come. It tells us in a few short 
words the many difficulties a nation has 
in building the peace; the careful, con- 
structive, creative work which must go 
into building conditions that are con- 
ducive to peace It also tells us what 
mankind has been able to perfect in 
terms of destruction, which can lead to 
catastrophe. 

The emphasis upon youth in a nation 
of young was most appropriate. I trust 
we may support the idealism which that 
phrase reveals, and that the faith and 
courage which are so typical of youth 
will stand us well in the years to come. 

I wish to thank the Belgian people for 
giving us the privilege of hearing their 
King. I wish to associate myself with 
the comments of my colleagues in praise, 
not only of the man and the office he 
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holds, but of the message and the ideals 
and hopes expressed in it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join my 
colleagues in expressing my thanks to the 
King of the Belgians for the great mes- 
sage he delivered to the Congress of the 
United States. It was a message not 
alone to the Congress and to the people 
of the United States; it was a message to 
the people of the world. Of the many 
great truths he spoke, I thought his defi- 
nition of peace as the tranquillity of or- 
der had imbedded in it a message to the 
leaders of all the nations, because, after 
all, what must be sought and accom- 
plished is an order through justice, to 
which the King referred. 

As one Member of this body, I thank 
the people of Belgium for sending to us 
such an able leader with such a great 
message. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with everything that 
has been said on the floor of the Senate 
respecting the address delivered by the 
King of the Belgians to Congress today. 
I also wish to make two points, to which 
I should like to invite the special atten- 
tion of my colleagues. The first point 
is that the very person of this young 
man, who spoke so optimistically of 
youth, typified youth. It is very heart- 
ening to us to see a youth in such a 
position of responsibility and in full 
command of the ideals of youth. Sec- 
ondly, and very importantly, the King 
spoke of democratic ideals. Yet he is a 
king. I think that fact demonstrates 
what is happening in the modern world, 
all to the good, so far as we are con- 
cerned. 

Next, the King spoke of self-deter- 
mination, which he sees as something 
in prospect for the peoples whose for- 
tunes are now so heavily the responsi- 
bilities of the Belgians. I refer to people 
in Africa. We see the modern concept 
of trusteeship and stewardship by people 
in a more advanced degree of industrial- 
ization in behalf of less fortunate peo- 
ple, so they can soon conduct their own 
affairs and fully participate in all im- 
portant matters which need to be de- 
cided in the world. 

So I wish to join my colleagues, first, 
in thanking the people of Belgium for 
sending us their King. Secondly, I wish 
to thank the people of Belgium for their 
free institutions, as depicted in their 
ideals, so that on this day in 1959 a king 
can be speaking his own mind and also 
the minds of his own people. 


FURTHER MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Yowune of Ohio in the chair). Morning 
business is still in order. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1887. A bill for the relief of Alice V. 
Tenly (Rept. No. 282). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and 

Civil Service, without amendment. 
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H.R 4597. An act to provide for the train- 
ing of postmasters under the Government 
Employees Training Act (Rept. No, 283); and 

H.R. 4599. An act to provide certain ad- 
ministrative authorities for the National 
Security Agency, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 284). 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 685. A bill to exempt from all taxation 
certain property of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Rept. No. 285); and 

S. 1370. A bill to amend section 13 of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945, as amended (Rept. No. 286). 

By Mr. HARTKE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S.1159. A bill to facilitate the acquisition 
of real property under the District of Colum- 
bia Alley Dwelling Act (Rept. No. 287); 
and 

H. R. 4282. An act to supplement and 
modify the act of May 24, 1828 (6 Stat. 383, 
ch, CXII), insofar as it relates to the corpo- 
rate powers of the Sisters of the Visitation, 
of Georgetown in the District of Columbia 
(Rept. No. 288). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S.866. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1911, and for other purposes”, 
approved May 18, 1910 (Rept. No. 289). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

One hundred and thirty-four postmaster 
nominations. 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

David Brewer Karrick, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COTTON (for himself and Mr. 
STENNIS) : 

S. 1916. A bill to establish a Central Se- 
curity Office to coordinate the administra- 
tion of Federal personnel loyalty and security 
programs, to prescribe administrative pro- 
cedures for the hearing and review of cases 
arising under such programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Corton when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1917. A bill for the relief of Artemis 

Toskos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1918. A bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr, CASE 
of New Jersey, Mr. KEATING, and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1919. A bill to make certain changes in 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 1920. A bill relating to mining claims 
on lands within the national forests; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Nevsrrcer when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1921. A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the United Spanish War 
Veterans, Inc., in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bla. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 

S. 1922. A bill providing a uniform law 
for the transfer of securities to and by 
fiduciaries in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. CLARK (for himself and Senators 
HUMPHREY, JAVITS, O’MaHONEY, BART- 
LETT, CARROLL, DOUGLAS, GRUENING, HART, 
JACKSON, MCCARTHY, MCNAMARA, MORSE, 
Moss, MURRAY, MUSKIE, NEUBERGER, 
PROXMIRE, SYMINGTON, WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, and YARBOROUGH) submitted a 
resolution (S. Res, 118) to amend. the 
Standing Rules of the Senate with re- 
gard to the selection of the Senate mem- 
bers of committees of conference, which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr, CLARK, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


FEDERAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
establish a Central Security Office to co- 
ordinate the administration of Federal 
personnel loyalty and security programs, 
to prescribe administrative procedures 
for the hearing and review of cases 
arising under such programs, and for 
other purposes. 

The bill carries out the principal rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on 
Government Security, the 12-member 
bipartisan group set up by Congress to 
conduct a thorough review of - Il our 
loyalty and security programs. The jun- 
ior Senator from Mississippi and I rep- 
resented the Senate on that Commission. 

We are presenting this proposed leg- 
islation, as we did last year, to make 
sure the recommendations of the Com- 
mission are formally before the Congress 
in bill form. I believe they furnish a 
good pattern from which to work in 
establishing an effective, consistent, and 
fair loyalty and security program for 
Federal employees, though I am not sug- 
gesting they should be adopted without 
the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of 
a Sp ee 

The work of the Commission clearly 
demonstrated the need for a full sver- 
hauling of our present loyalty-security 
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programs which rest on the confusing 

and even conflicting philosophies ex- 

pressed in a 1950 law, a 1953 Executive 
order, and a 1956 decision of the Supreme 

Court. 

I believe the time has come for the 
enactment of legislation to put the pro- 
gram on a sound, permanent basis, with 
adequate safeguards for the rights of 
every individual affected, and I hope the 
subject will receive early attention by 
the appropriate Senate committee. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, a statement I 
submitted on this subject to the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1916) to establish a Cen- 
tral Security Office to coordinate the ad- 
ministration of Federal personnel loyalty 
and security programs, to prescribe ad- 
ministrative procedures for the hearing 
and review of cases arising under such 
programs, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Corton (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIS), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
Corron is as follows: 

STATEMENT oF U.S. SENATOR Norris COTTON, 
REPUBLICAN, OF New HAMPSHIRE, TO COM- 
MITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ON LEGISLATION 
To EXTEND THE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
PROGRAM TO NONSENSITIVE POSITIONS 
Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 

I am grateful for the opportunity you have 

accorded me, in view of my service as a 

member of the Commission on Government 

Security, to express my views on proposed 

legislation dealing with the loyalty security 

programs for Federal employees. 

I believe the time is ripe for the long de- 
layed, top to bottom overhauling of the 
Government's loyalty security systems. 

The Federal employee security program 
grew up like Topsy during World War II and 
the decade which followed. Vigorous efforts 
on the part of the administration have pro- 
duced some gains in coordinating the vari- 
ous programs (there are some seven differ- 
ent loyalty security programs), eliminating 
abuses, and closing the loopholes. Never- 
theless, the fact remains our present per- 

* sonnel security programs are based on the 
rather conflicting philosophies of 1950 legis- 

lation, a 1953 Executive order and a 1956 

Supreme Court decision. 

An overhauling is sorely needed. De- 
mands for it have echoed and re-echoed in 
Congress for many years. Congress clearly, 
and unanimously, expressed the need for it 
in 1955 when the Commission on Govern- 
ment Security was established and charged 
with laying the groundwork for a thorough- 
going revision. 

A great public service can be performed by 
consideration and enactment of a new 
statutory basis for the whole loyalty se- 
curity program. 

Iam convinced this is the opportune time 
for such an achievement. The heat of con- 
troversy which so long engulfed the se- 
curity programs has now largely dissipated. 
The emotional basis which colored so much 
of the discussion of the past is gone. Con- 
gress, and this committee, can approach the 
task now with a dispassionate calmness 


which would have been impossible a few 
years ago. 
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Furthermore, new tools are at hand. The 
Commission on Government Security has 
completed its work. Its 800-page report has 
been available for almost 2 years. Ample 
time has passed for review and consideration 
of its recommendations. Numerous other 
public and private agencies have completed 
their own studies of the loyalty-security 
problem and offered their recommendations. 

Furthermore, mere stop-gap legislation 
to deal with the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Cole case is no longer adequate, 
in my opinion. Three years have elapsed 
since that decision and the time for emer- 
gency action by the Congress has long since 
passed. Legislation should meet the long- 
term need. 

This committee, under the guidance of 
both Mr. Murray and Mr. Rees, has a long 
record of leadership in the field of Federal 
employee legislation. I hope the committee 
will seize this opportunity to enact new, per- 
manent legislation which will set the loyalty- 
security program to rights. I urge it to do so. 

I urge this course because a vigorous and 
effective security program is imperative to 
our national security and survival. 

My convictions in this matter were rein- 
forced by my service on the Commission on 
Government Security. The first conclusion 
which the Commission reached concerned the 
inescapable necessity for a loyalty-security 
program. We are naturally reluctant to 
inquire into the beliefs and allegiances of 
our fellow citizens, but the world we live 
in has robbed us of any choice. It is fact 
that the Communist still aims its weapons 
of infiltration, deception, and subversion 
against our Nation, probing unceasingly for 
the weak links in the chain of American 
security. Modern technology has only 
heightened the dangers and increased the 
needs. Dangers which were formerly days 
or weeks away are now only minutes away. 
Only a positive requirement for loyalty to 
the ideals and aspirations which are shared 
by all devoted Americans can suffice. 

A loyalty-security program for Federal 
employees and others in sensitive positions 
is unpleasant, but absolutely unavoidable 
necessity. Nevertheless, it need not be an 
undue burden on our sense of freedom, jus- 
tice, or fair play. I believe the recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Government 
Security pointed the way to an effective and 
realistic program of security which grants 
full recognition to the rights of individuals. 
In fact, I regard adequate safeguards for 
the rights of individuals as a vital means of 
strengthening the security program. Public 
confidence and individual confidence in the 
fairness of the system is essential to its 
operation. 

The first principle which must govern our 
program is a consistent, all-inclusive re- 
quirement of loyalty. There is no room in 
the Federal service for the disloyal citizen. 
The American people are entitled to full as- 
surance that their public servants are loyal 
and worthy of trust. This requirement for 
loyalty must be applied to every Federal 
employee and every applicant for employ- 
ment, whether his work will involve vital 
defense secrets or the most menial and 
commonplace tasks. The Commission on 
Government Security has suggested a spe- 
cific standard of loyalty and recommended 
rather detailed criteria for applying that 
standard and I commend them to you. 

To brand any American as disloyal carries 
the gravest consequences. To inflict such a 
brand upon a patriotic citizen would be 
tragic. Therefore, I believe the most careful 
and comprehensive safeguards must surround 
every loyalty proceeding. No person should 
be excluded from Federal employment on 
loyalty grounds without every fair chance to 
meet the charge. A full hearing should be 
accorded, accompanied by a right of appeal 
and a number of procedural safeguards, in- 
eluding, I believe, a right of subpena and 
the right to confront the witnesses, re- 
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stricted only by the most impelling con- 
siderations of national security. 

Even though he may be loyal beyond 
question, an employee may constitute a 
threat to national security because of back- 
ground or character defects. A man who 
simply talks too much may unintentionally 
reveal important secrets. The sex pervert 
or the alcoholic may be subjected to pres- 
sure to aid the Communist conspiracy. 
Such a person should not occupy a position 
which provides even the slightest oppor- 
tunity to damage the national interest. 
But, at the same time, he must not bear the 
stigma of disloyalty. I believe such persons 
should be dealt with under the time-tested 
suitability procedures established by the 
Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912. For 46 years 
the act has provided a satisfactory and fair 
basis for excluding persons from Federal 
employment for the efficiency of the service. 
These procedures can be easily adapted to 
meet the additional requirements of na- 
tional security. They offer the best means 
of treating this problem. I am heartened by 
the Committee’s approval of this approach 
in its action on S. 1411 in the last Congress. 

May I say in conclusion that I am not 
suggesting that the report of our Commis- 
sion on Government Security, even though 
it was the result of long and careful con- 
sideration by members of Congress and rep- 
resentative citizens with the aid of an ex- 
ceptionally able staff, necessarily contains 
all the solutions or that it should be adopted 
without the dotting of an “i” or the cross- 
ing of a “t”. I do assert that it sets up a 
real standard and furnishes a good pattern 
from which to work. 

I am positive, however, that a sound legis- 
lative foundation in this field is a pressing 
need. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL. 
CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1949 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the 84th Congress we passed legisla- 
tion amending the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee was then 
aware of the fact that if tax benefits 
were added to the benefits under the bill 
providing for the amendment, as writ- 
ten, it would be possible for some large 
corporate claimants to receive more in 
total benefits than was actually lost 
abroad. At the same time, some of the 
smaller claimants would not receive 
anywhere near the amount of money 
that they lost in foreign countries. To 
correct this patently unfair and un- 
sought for effect, the Senate Commit- 
tee adopted an amendment which I 
offered. The Senate accepted the 
amendment and it went with the bill 
to conference. 

During our meetings, the conference 
committee, of which I was a member, 
was informed by representatives of the 
Internal Revenue Service that the Sen- 
ate’s interpretation of the bill as it re- 
lated to existing tax law was inaccurate. 
On the strength of that information, the 
conference committee agreed to drop the 
Senate amendment. 

Subsequent to the enactment of the 
law, I engaged in further consultation 
with the Treasury Department. In the 
course of this consultation, the Depart- 
ment furnished me with a memorandum 
on the law which in effect proved that 
the Senate had been correct and that 
the representatives of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service had been wrong. I there- 
fore urged that a new bill be prepared 
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to correct the defect in the present legis- 
lation. Such a bill was prepared with 
the cooperation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission. I introduced it in 
the 85th Congress as S. 979. 

My bill provided for the reduction of 
any awards made under title III of the 
act, by an amount equal to any tax bene- 
fits which a claimant may have obtained 
from writing off the loss upon which the 
award is based, except that no award 
would be reduced on that account to less 
than $5,000. 

In favorably reporting my bill to the 
Senate the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions stated in its report that the bill 
“will correct a serious injustice in the 
provisions of Public Law 285, and that it 
will insure a more equitable distribution 
of the funds available to deserving claim- 
ants’’—Senate Report No. 612, 85th Con- 
gress. 

S. 979 was passed by the Senate on 
August 5, 1957, but the House of Repre- 
sentatives took no action on it. 

Recent statements by the Chairman of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion have confirmed the doubts which I 
expressed almost 4 years ago. It ap- 
pears, for example, that the Hungarian 
claims fund will have in it about $3 mil- 
lion and that the awards against it will 
exceed $45 million. Claimants without 
tax benefits will, therefore, be com- 
pensated to the extent of no more than 
7 percent. Claimants who were able to 
obtain tax benefits will be able to reduce 
their losses by a substantially higher per- 
centage and, in some cases, even register 
windfall gains. 

I do not think we should close our eyes 
to the tax benefits which claimants may 
have received, and pay the same 7 per- 
cent to the man who has never been able 
to cut down his loss as well as to the man 
who has reduced his loss by more than 
90 percent. 

Therefore, I introduce for appropriate 
reference another bill to amend the In- 
ternational Claims Settlement Act of 
1949. I believe that this bill will remedy 
the inequity which has already been 
demonstrated. Also it will prevent 
claimants who were able to obtain tax 
benefits from having windfall gains. I 
send the bill to the desk and ask that it 
be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1918) to amend the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. HUMPHREY was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1959— 
WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Keatinc], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill which I 
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call the World Refugee Year immigra- 
tion bill. 

Mr. President, as to the participation 
of my colleague from New York [Mr. 
KEATING! as a cosponsor of this measure, 
I wish to make the following statement. 
The junior Senator from New York is 
a member of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and of its Immigration and 
Naturalization Subcommittee. Hence, 
while joining in the introduction of the 
bill, because of his interest in the gen- 
eral objective of a constructive revision 
of the immigration laws, and his inter- 
est in an effective provision for refugee- 
escapee admissions to the United States, 
especially those from behind the Iron 
Curtain, the junior Senator from New 
York reserves his judgment and freedom 
of action as to the detailed provisions 
of the bill. 

This World Refugee Year immigration 
bill seeks to modernize the present Im- 
migration and Nationality Act and to 
make provision for the admission an- 
nually of about 60,000 refugee-escapees 
fleecing racial, religious or political per- 
secution by Communists or others op- 
posed to the free world; 40,000 refugee- 
escapees specially would be admitted over 
a 2-year period beginning July 1, 1959, 
the date marking the official start of 
World Refugee Year. 

Representative SEYMOUR HALPERN, of 
New York is introducing a similar bill in 
the other body. 

During World Refugee Year 59 United 
Nations members, including the United 
States, have pledged themselves to focus 
attention on the refugees, seek additional 
financial aid and help develop a perma- 
nent solution of the world refugee prob- 
lem which encompasses the fate of over 
2 million persons. 

The immigration legislation we are in- 
troducing would give the President the 
authority to admit a maximum of 60,- 
000 refugee-escapees per annum on pa- 
role in the event of an emergency situ- 
ation; they would be eligible to apply 
for permanent residence 2 years after 
their entry into the United States under 
this program. This is substantially the 
administration’s recommendation of a 
few years ago. We must not be caught 
unprepared again as to refugee-escapees 
as we were at the time of the Hungarian 
revolt. In addition, this legislation 
would permit “pooling” of unused quo- 
tas left over from any previous year; 
also it would update the quota system by 
basing it on 1950 instead of 1920 census 
figures. 

Also, it would eliminate various pro- 
cedural injustices in the administration 
of the present law, speed up the admis- 
sion of immigrants who are related to 
U.S. citizens and thus eligible to apply 
under the fourth preference category; 
and provide for the issuance of a total of 
5,000 special nonquota immigrant visas 
under the refugee-escapee section to un- 
resettled, so-called hard core cases. 

The recent announcement by Senator 
EASTLAND, chairman of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, that very shortly the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization will hold hearings for the 
first time in more than 3 years on major 
bills including vitally important amend- 
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ments to the often discriminatory cur- 
rent Immigration Act—Public Law 
414—has long been awaited. For some 
years now, attempts by many of us to 
get consideration of amendments to the 
immigration law on the Senate floor have 
met the threat that our efforts would re- 
sult in the defeat of miscellaneous, minor 
but deserving immigration bills like last 
year’s Azores refugee bill. 

At long last, a national awareness on 
the part of our people which is attribu- 
table in large part to work of many pri- 
vate groups like the Zellerbach Commis- 
sion of the International Refugee Com- 
mittee, the U.S. Committee on Refugees 
and others is stimulating immigration 
law revisions. The United States has a 
moral responsibility to its own citizens as 
well as to the anti-Communist struggle 
to assume its fair share of the homeless, 
often hopeless refugee-escapees of Com- 
munist and other totalitarian forces 
within the broad framework of a mod- 
ern, humane immigration law. Today, 
our immigration regulations appear to 
stand as a barrier before the very eyes of 
those who have risked all in a gesture of 
faith in U.S. peace leadership. 

Bipartisan efforts in 1957 and 1958 in 
the Senate to serve the national interest 
and to carry out the pledges in both the 
Republican and Democratic national 
platforms of 1956 by enacting funda- 
mental revisions in the immigration law 
were constantly frustrated. Then in 
late August of last year, the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee gave assur- 
ances in a colloquy on the floor of the 
Senate that the Immigration Subcom- 
mittee would finally explore four key 
issues—the national quota system, reset- 
tlement of Iron Curtain refugees, speed- 
ing up admissions of refugee-escapees 
under Public Law 84-316, and action on 
the enormous backlog of persons await- 
ing entry under the “fourth preference.” 
I hope that every provision in the com- 
prehensive immigration bill we are sub- 
mitting today to do this will receive the 
closest study by the subcommittee and 
the expert witnesses who will testify be- 
fore it. 

A major provision of today’s bill calls 
for the admittance annually of a maxi- 
mum of 60,000 refugee-escapees with an 
additional 40,000 special nonquota im- 
migrant visas to be available from July 
1, 1959, through June 30, 1961, for the 
pool of refugee-escapees awaiting help. 
The pathetic procession of the dispos- 
sessed which began from Nazi Germany 
in the 1930’s has swelled to such tragic 
proportions since World War II that no 
area in the free world can remain im- 
mune to the desperate predicament of 
refugee-escapees, 

It is reported that the free nations in 
Asia are flooded with more than 1 mil- 
lion refugees from the Chinese mainland 
and now escapees from courageous Tibet 
are joining their ranks as they flee the 
Red Chinese. In North Africa, 170,000 
Algerian refugees live in the most primi- 
tive conditions. In the Mideast, Israel 
has resettled 900,000 Jewish refugees 
while little progress has been made in 
resettling the 600,000 to 700,000 Arab 
refugees. Nonresettled European refu- 
gees, thousands from behind the Iron 
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Curtain, total an estimated 175,000 with 
another 25,000 anticipated in the next 
2 years. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has taken slightly less 
than 25 percent of those European refu- 
gees who have been resettled compared 
to nearly 50 percent absorbed by Euro- 
pean nations. Under the terms of the 
bill we are now proposing, the United 
States could issue visas during a 2-year 
period to 40,000 or about 23 percent of 
the nonresettled refugees in Europe 
alone, which if they are issued at the rate 
of about 20,000 a year would approxi- 
mate the recommendations of both the 
Zellerbach Commission and the USS. 
Committee on Refugees. Five thousand 
of these could be issued to hard core, 
unresettled refugee-escapees. 

The bill’s provision of $5 million in 
grants to public and private agencies to 
bear the cost of resettling and rehabili- 
tating 5,000 so-called hard core cases 
is as small as this because of the experi- 
ence of other nations. Austria, Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium, and West Germany, 
for example, have found that the major- 
ity of these refugees can become self- 
supporting. Even if they cannot, fre- 
quently, they are members of a family 
group which has remained behind with 
them in a camp to avoid separation. 
Following their own resettlement, these 
families could provide adequate care for 
such relatives unable to care fo them- 
selves. The U.S. share under this section 
would absorb about one-tenth of the 
hard core cases still in European camps 
today. 

By establishing 1950 as the base year 
for the national origins quota system in- 
stead of 1920, the present law would rec- 
ognize that the U.S. population has in- 
creased by 40 percent or some 45 million 
people, during those three decades. Then 
although the regular immigration quota 
for any one of these named countries 
would still not exceed 12,000 annually, 
the allotment for Italy would increase 99 
percent, for Hungary 93 percent, for 
Greece 116 percent, and for Austria 136 
percent. No provision under our existing 
law has drawn heavier, more justified 
criticism from our friends abroad as un- 
just, inequitable, and hopelessly archaic 
than has the present state of the na- 
tional origins quota system. This change 
is the most urgently needed revision in 
existing law contained in my bill. 

Title IV of the bill would facilitate 
the entry of an estimated 85,000 indi- 
viduals, principally from Italy and 
Greece who are eligible for entry un- 
der the “fourth preference” provi- 
sion—they have reached 21 or are mar- 
ried and are the sons or daughters, broth- 
ers or sisters of U.S. citizens. 

Those whose admission was already 
approved by the Attorney General prior 
to July 1, 1957, would now be eligible to 
enter without reference to the quota for 
their native land, thus speeding up the 
admission of those who have become 
eligible for entry since that date by cut- 
ting sharply the waiting period 

Title I of the proposed legislation 
eliminates the second-class citizenship 
provisions in the present law which forces 
naturalized citizens to surrender their 
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citizenship if they reside abroad indefi- 

nitely. Another amendment in the same 

title ends the racial test for those of half- 

Asiatic origin seeking to immigrate and 

allows Asiatic and colonial peoples to 

come in under the quota for their native 
country. 

No greater service could be performed 
in the name of justice, humanity, and 
our own national self-interest than that 
as a result of the scheduled hearings on 
major immigration bills such as this one, 
the facts on our immigration policies and 
their importance to our position in the 
struggle for peace shall become clear to 
every one of us. And no fundamental 
revision of our existing laws would be 
complete without a refugee-escapee pro- 
vision which indicates by its very ade- 
quacy that we realize the United States 
must help the free world to offer those 
brave enough to escape an attractive 
alternative to communism and all forms 
of totalitarianism. We must be pre- 
pared to make attainable reality to those 
now trapped behind the Iron Curtain 
the prospect of some day living in free- 
dom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a sec- 
tion analysis of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the sec- 
tion analysis will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 1919) to make certain 
changes in the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, introduced by Mr. Javits 
(for himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The section analysis presented by Mr. 
Javits is as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF BILL AMENDING IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY Act (McCarraN-WALTER 
IMMIGRATION ACT—PusLic Law 414, 829 
CONGRESS) 

The short title of the bill is “Immigration 
and Nationality Act Amendments of 1959.” 
TITLE I 

Section 101: Amends sections 212(a) (15) 
and 241(a)(8) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act with respect to standards for 
determining whether aliens are or are likely 
to become public charges. The provision 
which gives controlling effect to the opinion 
of the consul or of immigration officials, 
without adequate supporting evidence, is 
eliminated. 

Section 102: Amends subsections (27) and 
(29) of section 212(a) of Public Law 414 
with respect to standards for determining 
whether immigrants would engage in sub- 
versive activities. The consul and immigra- 
tion officials would no longer be vested with 
the authority, without restraint, to deter- 
mine by their own mental process the prob- 
ability of future proscribed conduct. 

Section 103: Amends section 287(a)(1) of 
Public Law 414 with respect to power of 
officers and employees of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to interrogate 
without warrant persons believed to be 
aliens as to their right to be or remain in 
this country. Strengthens the term “be- 
lieved” by requiring “with probable cause,” 
thus preventing improper interrogation of 
citizens. 

Section 104: Repeals sections 352, 353 and 
$54 of Public Law 414, which provide for loss 
of nationality by naturalized citizens be- 
cause of residence abroad. Repeals section 
350 of Public Law 414, which provides for 
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divestiture of nationality in the case of dual 
nationality of natural-born Americans. Re- 
peals section 355 of Public Law 414, which 
deals with loss of American nationality 
through the expatriation of a parent. 

Section 105: Amends sections 101(2) (37), 
212(a) (28) (D), 241(a) (6) (D), and 813 (a) (3) 
of Public Law 414 by broadening restrictions 
contained in that act with respect to persons 
who have advocated a totalitarian dictator- 
ship or have belonged to totalitarian organ- 
izations. Nazis and Fascists would, as a 
result, be barred from the United States 
without the necessity of proving, as Public 
Law 414 now requires, that they have advo- 
cated, or belonged to organizations which 
advocated the establishment of a totalitarian 
dictatorship in the United States. This 
closes the loophole in Public Law 414 that 
now permits Nazis and Fascists to enter the 
United States and to become naturalized. 

Section 106: By amending section 244(a) 
(1), (2), (3), (4), and (5) of Public Law 
414 eliminates the standards of “exceptional 
and extremely unusual hardship” in grant- 
ing suspension of deportation, substituting 
the term “serious hardship.” 

Section 107: Amends section 201(e) of 
Public Law 414, eliminating provision re- 
quiring future mortgaging of quotas. 

Section 108: By amending sections 
202(a)(5) and 202(e) and repealing section 
202 (b), (c), and (d) of Public Law 414, 
eliminates quota provisions in the present 
act which discriminate against Asiatic and 
colonial peoples. The amendment will re- 
store the law as it existed prior to Public 
Law 414, by which colonial peoples came 
under the quota of their mother country. 
Public Law 414 establishes a quota deter- 
mined by race for Asiatic peoples no matter 
in what country of the world they are born 
while the quota for non-Asiatics is deter- 
mined simply by birth within quota area. 
The amendment extends the latter provi- 
sion to persons of an Asiatic race and thus 
removes the stigma of racial discrimination, 
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This title corrects certain administrative 
deficiencies that have become apparent since 
the beginning of enforcement of Public Law 
414. 

Section 201: By amending section 
101 (a) (86) of Public Law 414, restored pre- 
examination (an administrative procedure 
adopted in 1935 which permitted an alien 
in the United States to become a permanent 
resident by obtaining his immigration visa 
in Canada instead of being required to make 
the long and expensive journey to his coun- 
try of origin for that purpose). 

Section 202: By amending section 212 
(9) and (10) permits entry of an alien who 
has received a pardon for a crime. 

Section 203: Amends section 212(c) of 
Public Law 414 to restore the law as it existed, 
and operated satisfactorily, from 1917 to 
1952. The result would be to give the At- 
torney General discretionary power to admit 
an alien who is returning to an unrelin- 
quished American residence of at least 7 
years, with no requirement that the alien 
was originally admitted to this country for 
permanent residence. 

Section 204: Repeals section 235(c) of 
Public Law 414 which permits exclusion 
without a hearing. 

Section 205: Repeals section 241(d) of 
Public Law 414, the retroactive provision 
which makes an alien deportable for con- 
duct prior to December 24, 1952, even though 
that conduct was not a ground of deporta- 
tion before Public Law 414 came into effect. 

Section 206: Amends section 245 of Public 
Law 414 which permits the Attorney General 
to adjust the status of an alien temporarily 
here to that of an alien admitted for perma- 
nent residence. The amendment softens the 
unnecessarily rigorous requirements which 
an alien now must meet, 
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Section 207: 

(a) Permits judicial review in exclusion 
and deportation cases. 

(b) Establishes a statute of limitations 
whereby no alien may be deported by reason 
of conduct occurring more than 10 years 
prior to the institution of deportation pro- 
ceedings. 

Section 208: Repeals section 360(a) of 
Public Law 414 and substitutes a provision 
granting judicial review for a person claim- 
ing American citizenship who has been 
denied such right. 

Section 209: Amends section 260(c) of 
Public Law 414 by broadening provision for 
judicial review of final determination by the 
Attorney General in refusing entry to per- 
sons issued certificate of identity as claim- 
ants of American citizenship under section 
360(b). 

Section 210: Establishes a Board of Visa 
Appeals in State Department to review ques- 
tions involving the denying of visas and the 
application or meaning of State Department 
regulations applying to immigration. 


TITLE III 


Section 301: Provides for the pooling of 
unused quotas and their allocation the next 
succeeding fiscal year to those on waiting 
lists of quotas 12,000 and under (includes 
Italian, Creek, Dutch, Austrian, and Eastern 
European quotas). Quotas are to be de- 
termined on the basis of the 1950 census in- 
stead of the 1920 census as is now the prac- 
tice. 

TITLE IV 


Section 401: Amends Public Law 85-316. 
Petitions for admission by fourth preference 
quota immigrants which were approved by 
the Attorney General prior to July 1, 1957, 
will be admitted to the United States without 
reference to quota. For those filing petitions 
subsequent to July 1, 1957, therefore, the 
waiting time for admittance would be greatly 
diminished. 

TITLE V 


Section 501: Empowers the President to 
direct the Attorney General to parole into the 
United States refugee-escapees,. selected by 
the Secretary of State, who because of perse- 
cution or fear of persecution on account of 
race, religion, or political opinion, have fled 
or shall fiee from any Communist, Commu- 
nist-dominated, or Communist-occupied area 
or from other countries or areas in which 
forces opposed to the free world and free 
institutions are at work, and who cannot re- 
turn on account of race, religion, or political 
opinion, Limits the number of such refugee- 
escapees to the average number of aliens 
authorized to be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence each fiscal 
year since June 25, 1948, by any special acts 
of Congress enacted on or after that date; 
this would set a maximum limit under this 
section of approximately 60,000 annually. 
Sets up a procedure whereby the immigra- 
tion status of parolees may be adjusted to 
that of a lawful permanent resident by per- 
mitting the Attorney General to grant such 
adjustment in his discretion after the alien 
has been in the United States for 2 years and 
if the applicant is of good character, and if 
the adjustment would not be contrary to the 
national interest. Requires a report of such 
adjustment to be submitted to the Congress 
and if Congress does not register disapproval 
then the alien’s entry would be recorded as 
of the date of the alien’s last arrival in the 
United States. Limits the number of aliens 
whose status may be adjusted in any one 
fiscal year to the average number of aliens 
authorized to be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence each fiscal 
year since June 25, 1948, unless otherwise 
specified by congressional resolution. 

Section 502: Authorizes the issuance of 
40,000 special nonquota immigrant visas to 
refugee-escapees for the period July 1, 1959, 
to June 30, 1961, of which 5,000 may be un- 
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resettled hard core refugees. This is pointed 
to the reservoir of refugees presently await- 
ing settlement. 

Section 503: Refugee-escapees under sec- 
tion 502 to be admitted only if eligible under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act except 
for unresettled hard core refugees. 

Section 504: Special nonquota immigrant 
visas authorized in section 502 shall be issued 
in accordance with section 221 (“Issuance of 
Visas”) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, except for unresettled hard core ref- 
ugees. 

ection 505: Authorizes $5 million in 
grants to U.S. public or private agencies for 
resettlement in the United States of un- 
resettled hard core refugees admitted under 
section 502. 

Section 506: Definitions. 

Section 507: Authorizes necessary appro- 
priations to carry out provisions of this title. 


PROTECTION OF FEDERAL TIMBER 
ON LANDS INVOLVING MINING 
CLAIMS OR PATENTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill which would make applicable to all 
national forests those laws which are 
now in effect in the case of certain indi- 
vidual national forests such as the Mount 
Hood Forest of Oregon, in order to pre- 
vent the free and automatic conveyance 
of surface resources when a mining 
patent is granted on these public lands. 

I am joined in sponsoring this pro- 
posed legislation by my colleagues, the 
senior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse], the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
CARROLL], the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE], the senior Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
and the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK]. 

I ask unanimous consent that a short 
statement which I have prepared re- 
garding my proposal be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1920) relating to mining 
claims on lands within the national for- 
ests, introduced by Mr. NEUBERGER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The statement presented by Mr. NEU- 
BERGER is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 

The bill which I introduce today is similar 
to a measure which I presented in the last 
Congress. It is designed to correct a loophole 
in existing law on the subject of manage- 
ment for multiple use of the surface re- 


sources of public lands on which mining 
claims are awarded. 

At the present time Federal law gives to 
a successful locator of minerals on Federal 
public lands a fee-simple patent to the land 
in question—without regard to its surface 
resources which may have nothing to do 
with minerals or mining. This fact is of 
particular importance in our national for- 
ests where management of timber, recrea- 
tion, and watershed activities requires regu- 
lation and control as a single unit. Congress 
has recognized such significance in a series 
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of acts passed over the past 25 years by which 
a number of national forests have been re- 
moved from the scope of the laws under 
which mining patents convey title to sur- 
face as well as minerals. 

The provisions of this bill leave ample op- 
portunity for all legitimate mining opera- 
tions. Persons who locate mineral deposits 
on national forest land may occupy and use 
the surface to the extent necessary to carry 
on prospecting and developmental work. 
Timber may be cut and used for actual min- 
ing operations. If a claim is patentable un- 
der the mining laws, a patent will still issue. 
But it conveys only title to the mineral de- 
posits within the claim and the right to use 
the surface and timber to the extent essen- 
tial to actual mining. Title to the surface 
remains with the United States. The timber 
belongs to our Government. 

Thus, subject to the full privileges neces- 
sary for actual mining operations, the U.S. 
Forest Service would retain control over sur- 
face resources and surface management for 
all the other multiple purposes of the na- 
tional forests. Yet it would be difficult to 
claim that mining activities were not fully 
protected and given every opportunity to suc- 
ceed. And, provided, that legitimate mining 
operations are given all the rights and privi- 
leges necessary for carrying on actual mining 
operations, I do not see how any direct de- 
fense can be offered for giving to mineral 
patentees, along within the minerals they 
have located, valuable timber stands and 
other important resources and surface rights 
necessary for conservation and nrultiple-use 
policies in our national forests. 

It is bad enough that, under present law, 
the United States has to convey with a min- 
ing patent a fee-simple title that goes be- 
yond the actual needs of even a sound, legiti- 
mate mining operation, and conveys timber, 
other resources and control permanently be- 
yond the policies of the Forest Service. But 
implicit in this situation is, of course, the 
much more outrageous result that such a 
complete title to national forest land may be 
conveyed—land and trees worth many 
thousands of dollars and perhaps very 
important to some Forest Service ob- 
jective or policy—and then no mining 
may actually be carried on for years, or even 
ever. These patents, once legally granted, 
are not accompanied by any condition subse- 
quent which would cause the land to revert 
to the United States unless mining is carried 
on. If the patentee, or someone to whom he 
sells the patented former national forest 
acres, wants to cut off all the trees, or build 
a lodge, or a whole subdivision, I suppose it 
is then his business. It is private land. 

This outrageous result was illustrated by 
the well-known Al Sarena case, which was 
investigated by two committees of the 84th 
Congress. 

The need for extending to all national 
forests the reform which has been realized 
in the case of several individual national 
forests has been conclusively demonstrated. 
My bill would effectively accomplish this 
purpose, 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING TO 
SELECTION OF SENATE MEMBERS 
OF CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manuoney], the senior Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las], the junior Senator from Alaska 
Mr. GRUENING], the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the junior Senator 
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from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. McNamara], the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the sen- 
ior Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr Muskie], the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], the 
junior Senator from Missouri IMr. 
SYMINGTON], the junior Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS], and the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH], I submit for appropriate ref- 
erence, a resolution to amend the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate with regard to 
the selection of the Senate members of 
committees of conference. 

Mr. President, the question of how 
Senate conferees shall be selected is one 
which has repeatedly given rise to con- 
troversy in recent decades. The ques- 
tion arises because the Senate ruies are 
silent on this highly important aspect of 
our procedures. It is the purpose of our 
resolution to add a provision to the rules 
dealing with this question, to prevent 
controversy and conflict on this point in 
the future. 

Our proposed rule would incorporate 
the principle stated in Cleaves’ Manual, 
which is included in the Senate Manual, 
that Senate conferees are chosen so as to 
reflect the prevailing opinion of the Sen- 
ate on the issues to be considered in the 
conference. 

Mr. Watkins and Mr. Riddick, in their 
handbook entitled “Senate Procedure,” 
likewise state that conferees are desig- 
nated by friends of the measure, who are 
in sympathy with the prevailing view of 
the Senate. 

However, the procedure set forth in the 
manuals is not always followed. As we 
all know, the practice is for the senior 
members of the committee or subcom- 
mittee handling the bill to be appointed 
Senate conferees. Thus, the Senate is 
frequently represented on a particular 
bill by Senators who voted against the 
Senate position, and in favor of the 
House position, on the bill as a whole or 
particular provisions of it. 

This is an awkward situation for all 
concerned. It is awkward both for the 
conferees and for the majority of the 
Senate, who—however much they respect 
and honor the conferees as individuals— 
can hardly be blamed for preferring to 
be represented by conferees in sympathy 
with the measure. As was said by an 
English parliamentarian quoted in Jef- 
ferson’s manual, “The child is not to be 
put to a nurse that cares not for it.” 

At the present time, if a Senator wishes 
to protest that the practice as stated in 
the manuals is not being adhered to, he 
must publicly or privately challenge the 
conferees who have been designated and 
ask one or more to step aside. For obvi- 
ous reasons, this is seldom done. It was 
last done, I believe, in 1952 on the sub- 
merged lands bill. When, however, a 
Senator does raise the question, the nec- 
essary changes are usually made to give 
the majority of the Senate a majority of 
conferees. This happened in the 1952 
case. 
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Under our proposed rule, the com- 
mittee chairman or other manager of the 
bill would suggest the list of proposed 
conferees to the Chair in accordance with 
existing practice. In the large majority 
of cases the conferees, chosen by senior- 
ity from the appropriate committee, will 
favor the Senate position on matters in 
dispute between the two Houses. In 
these cases there would be no change in 
present practice. In the few cases where 
an adjustment had to be made, one of 
which unhappily occurred a few weeks 
ago, the senior committee or subcom- 
mittee members who may be in disagree- 
ment with the Senate position on a 
provision in dispute between the two 
Houses would still be appointed so long 
as they did not make up a majority of the 
Senate conferees. In almost all cases 
the proposed requirement could be met 
simply by adding other members from 
the committee or by substituting one 
member of the committee for another. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks a memoran- 
dum which traces this controversy 
through the years and cites some of the 
leading cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the memorandum will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 118), submitted 
by Mr. Crark (for himself and other 
Senators), was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That rule XXIV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“3. A majority of the Senate members of 
a committee of conference shall have indi- 
cated by their votes their sympathy with the 
bill as passed and their concurrence in the 
prevailing opinion of the Senate on the mat- 
ters of disagreement with the House of 
Representatives which occasion the appoint- 
ment of the committee.” 


The memorandum presented by Mr. 
CLARK is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED RULE 
RELATING TO SELECTION OF SENATE MEM- 
BERS OF CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
This memorandum summarizes the argu- 

ments in support of a resolution to add the 

following paragraph at the conclusion of rule 

XXIV of the Standing Rules of the Senate: 
“3. A majority of the Senate members of 

a committee of conference shall have indi- 
cated by their votes their sympathy with the 
bill as passed and their concurrence in the 
prevailing opinion of the Senate on the mat- 
ters of disagreement with the House of Rep- 
resentatives which occasion the appointment 
of the committee.” 


A RULE IS NEEDED 


The Standing Rules of the Senate are yir- 
tually silent on the subject of appointment 
of the Senate members of committees of con- 
ference, the applicable rule (rule XXIV) 
merely stating: “* * * All other commit- 
tees shall be appointed by ballot, unless oth- 
erwise ordered, and a plurality of votes shall 
appoint.” 

In practice, the members have been elected 
only once in modern times (on the Muscle 
Shoals bill in 1925). In all other instances, 
the Chair has been authorized to make the 
appointments, and it is the practice for the 
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Presiding Officer to have the Senators sug- 
gested to him by the chairman of the ap- 
propriate committee or other member in 
charge of the bill. 

Since before the time of Jefferson the 
principle has been acknowledged that the 
majority of conferees should represent the 
prevailing view of the body on the bill to be 
considered. The current manuals state that 
this is Senate practice. Yet in the routine 
handling of bills, the alternative practice has 
grown up of appointing the senior members 
of either the committee or the subcommittee 
which considered the legislation. 

Necessarily, the prevailing view principle 
and the seniority practice come into conflict 
on some bills, and at such times either the 
principle or the practice must give way, If 
on such an occasion no Senator makes an 
issue of the appointment of conferees—as 
is usually the case—the seniority practice is 
routinely followed, resulting in the appoint- 
ment of conferees unsympathetic to the pre- 
vailing view of the Senate. 

The most recent such instance occurred on 
March 25 of this year, when four of the five 
Senate conferees on H.R. 5640, the temporary 
unemployment compensation bill, had voted 
against the Senate version, and in favor of 
the House version, of the bill to be considered 
by the conference, 

When, on the other hand, an issue has 
been made of the conflict between principle 
and practice, the prevailing view principle 
has usually been adhered to, but often only 
after cumbersome and embarrassing maneu- 
vers. Ordinarily, the maneuvering has taken 
place behind the scenes, but sometimes it 
has broken out into acrimonious controversy 
on the Senate floor. Friends of the measure 
have found themselves in the embarrassing 
position of appearing to challenge the integ- 
rity of senior Senators. The senior Senators 
have found themselves in the equally em- 
barrassing position of having to choose be- 
tween resigning under protest or subjecting 
themselves to criticism for insisting upon 
representing a Senate position with which 
they were out of sympathy. 

To write into rule the recognized prevail- 
ing view principle would provide an orderly 
procedure for the future and obviate further 
controversy on the question. 


THE PREVAILING VIEW PRINCIPLE HAS LONG BEEN 
ACKNOWLEDGED 


1. The manuals recognize the principle 


Cleaves’ Manual, which was reported to the 
Senate pursuant to a Senate resolution in 
1900 and which is incorporated in the Sen- 
ate Manual, states in section 17: 

“In the selection of the managers, * * * 
Of course the majority party and the pre- 
vailing opinion have the majority of the 
managers. It is also almost the invariable 
practice to select managers from the mem- 
bers of the committee which considered the 
bill, * * * But sometimes in order to give 
representation to a strong or prevailing senti- 
ment in the House the Speaker goes outside 
the ranks of the committee.” 

This section of Cleaves’ Manual is taken 
from section 1383 of Hinds’ “Parliamentary 
Precedents of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, published by authority 
of a joint resolution of the Congress approved 
in 1898. 

The current House Manual and Rules con- 
tains even stronger language on this point 
(sec. 536). 

2. Presiding officers have asserted the 
principle 

In 1896, when Senator Hill of New York, 
objected to the Chair’s going outside the 
ranks of the Committee which had consid- 
ered the bill in naming a conferee, the pre- 
siding officer stated that * * no new prec- 
edent has been established by the Chair. 
It has been the custom of the Senate for a 
great many years to appoint other than a 
member of the committee reporting a bill 
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on the conference committee” (54: 2, RECORD, 
p. 3857). 

In 1935, Vice President Garner announced 
that “hereafter the present occupant of the 
Chair expects to exercise some discretion in 
the matter of selecting conferees when the 
Senate authorizes him to make the appoint- 
ments.” The Minority Leader said his un- 
derstanding of the rule was that “the major- 
ity, at least, of the conferees must be sympa- 
thetic with the prevailing opinion, which 
must be the majority of the Senate who sup- 
port the measure. * * *” Vice President Gar- 
ner replied, “That will certainly be the pol- 
icy of the present occupant of the Chair” 
(73: 1, Recorp, p. 5296). 


3. Many individual Senators have cited and 
supported the principle 

During consideration of the Oklahoma 
statehood bill, in 1905 and 1906, Senator Tel- 
ler said: 

“The rule has been in parliamentary bodies, 
not only in this country, but in others, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain, that when a meas- 
ure * * * comes * * * from another body, 
the friends of the measure as it passed the 
body (and it is true in the other House as 
well as this) take charge of it from that 
time on. When we shall have reached the 
point * * * that there is to be a conference, 
they are entitled to a majority in the con- 
ference” (58: 3, RECORD, p. 2815). 

“Whenever a conference committee is cre- 
ated, it is created to bring the mind of the 
other body to that of this body, and to bring 
them together. It is not to represent the 
view of the minority, but to represent, if 
possible, the majority. Upon that theory the 
majority of the proposition that passes this 
body is entitled by custom and usage and on 
principle to name the committee. A ma- 
jority only of this body can pass a bill * * * 
this body then is entitled to have a friendly 
committee, * * * 

“So far haye the English authorities gone 
on this subject in Parliament that they have 
declared that it was the duty, when a man 
was put on a conference committee or on 
any other committee to deal with a subject 
to which he was hostile, to refuse to become 
a member of the conference committee or 
any other committee. As was said by a 
distinguished English writer on Parliamen- 
tary law, and as is quoted approvingly in Jef- 
ferson’s manual, ‘the child is not to be put 
to a nurse that cares not for it.’ * * * It is 
only * * * in modern times—that the cus- 
tom has grown up to allow the chairman 
of the committee, however hostile he may 
be to the bill as it passes the Senate, to desig- 
nate who shall deal with the House in the 
effort by a conference to bring the House 
to the sentiment of the Senate. Everyone 
can see that logically the friends of the meas- 
ure are the proper ones to represent the mat- 
ter to the conferees on the part of the House 
and win them to the senatorial mind” (59: 2, 
Recorp, p. 4155). 

During the 1906 debate on the same ques- 
tion, Senator Foraker (Ohio) said: “* * * 
the rule of the Senate which I * * * evoke 
in this instance would but give * * * us 
+ + + the benefit of the general rule that 
obtains, laid down by all parliamentary 
writers, that those who are the friends of a 
proposition should go to the conference to 
represent it“ (59: 2, RECORD, p. 4155). 

During consideration of the Army appro- 
priation bill in 1888, Senator Hawley (Con- 
necticut) asserted that the rules required 
“that two of the conferees shall be Sena- 
tors friendly to the action of the Senate.” 
The Chair thereupon stated that, in prac- 
tice, conferees “are designated by the friends 
of the measure” (50: 1, RECORD, p. 7223). 

During consideration of the Cuban inter- 
vention resolution in 1898, Senator Stewart 
(Nevada) said: “I remember that until 
quite recently in making selection of con- 
f-rees, the Chair always has in view the idea 
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of representing the majority of the Senate 
upon that particular question where there 
is a difference, and those constituting the 
majority in favor of the measure, are en- 
titled to have a majority of the committee 
to represent their views. That has been the 
rule; and I haye never known an exception 
to it until 1890. It was stated frequently by 
the older Members 30 years ago that that 
was binding in all cases” (55: 2, RECORD, pp. 
4027-4028). 

On the same occasion, Senator Frye 
(Maine) said: “* * * in my judgment, in 
my place as conferee there should be ap- 
pointed some Senator on the committee who 
holds views diametrically opposite to mine. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Poraker] is the 
real father of the proposition to recognize 
the Cuban Republic now. He was persistent 
in committee, has been persistent since, and 
if I were presiding officer of the Senate, I 
would appoint Senator Foraker as one of 
the conferees on that committee” (55: 2, 
ReEcorp, p. 4030). 

During consideration of the Muscle Shoals 
bill in 1925 (68: 2, Recorn, pp. 2552-2563), 
Senator Underwood (Alabama) moved for 
election of conferees in order to avert the 
appointment of the senior members of the 
Committtee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
saying: “* * * according to the rules and 
the precedents I think we are entitled to 
conferees who reflect the last vote of the 
Senate in passing the bill” (id., p. 2552). 

And Senator Norris (Nebraska) who was 
the chairman of the Committe on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry who would be bypassed, 
said: “ * we ought to appoint conferees 
who believe in the action the Senate has 
taken and are in sympathy with it. 
This bill that was passed by the Senate—the 
Coolidge-Underwood bill was opposed by me 
almost in its entirety. If we follow what I 
think we should follow—the right kind of an 
honest rule—then when the conferees are 
appointed I should not be on the conference 
committee from the Senate. * I had 
determined, even before any suggestions had 
heen made, that I would not accept appoint- 
ment on the conference committee, because, 
to my mind, I would almost have to stultify 
myself. I did not believe in the bill; I had 
no faith in the action taken by the Senate; 
I was sincerely bitterly opposed to it, and it 
seemed to me that I should eliminate myself 
and ought to stay off the committee. * * * 
I think the fundamental proposition that 
those friendly to legislation should be ap- 
pointed on conference committees is correct” 
(id., p. 2555). 

On the same occasion, Senator Smith 
(South Carolina) said: “I agree with the 
Senator from Nebraska that when the ma- 
jority have expressed themselves touching 
the principle of legislation, those in sympathy 
with it ought, if possible, to go on the confer- 
ence committee to meet the objections to 
that principle which come from the other 
House“ (id., p. 2559). 

On the same occasion, Senator Edge (New 
Jersey) said:“ * Speaking entirely apart 
from the legislation at issue, it appeals to me 
that the rule of seniority, so far as it applies 
to the naming of conferees, is a very unfor- 
tunate one.“ * I believe conferees ap- 
pointed on any measure should be Senators 
convinced that the measure they are to con- 
sider in conference is correct and is right. 
* * * They should go into conference with 
the enthusiasm of believing the measure 
should become a law” (id., p. 2560). 

On the same occasion, Senator Heflin (Ala- 
bama) said: “* there is no doubt that 
the dominant thought of the Senate is en- 
titled to be represented on the conference 
committee, and when we seek to get Senators 
who represent that thought and have to dis- 
regard Senators who are bitterly antago- 
nistic to the view of the Senate we make no 
reflection upon those latter Senators“ (Ib., p. 
2561). 
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SENIORITY PRACTICES HAVE FREQUENTLY BEEN 
ABANDONED IN ORDER TO REFLECT THE PRE- 
VAILING VIEW 


Ada Chenoweth McCown whose study of 
conference practice in the first 70 Con- 
gresses ("The Congressional Conference Com- 
mittee” Columbia University Press 1927) is 
the authoritative work on this subject wrote 
that seniority and committee membership 
had little to do with the selection of man- 
agers for conferences during the first 30 
Congresses. By 1848 she noted that sen- 
iority standing on committees appeared to 
have some influence on choice of managers 
by the House, but was still not the general 
practice of that Chamber. In the Senate 
there was no evidence of a seniority prac- 
tice by that date (pp. 61-63). 

During the last half of the 19th century 
and during the 20th century the seniority 
practice grew but on occasions when the 
issue was raised that the “prevailing view" 
principle was being violated the seniority 
practice was repeatedly abandoned to permit 
the majority of the Senate to have the ma- 
jority of the Senate conferees. 

In some such cases the original appoint- 
ments were made without strict adherence 
to seniority. In others the original appoint- 
ments were made according to seniority but 
were followed by resignations—sometimes 
promised in adyance—to permit substitution 
of Senators favorable to the Senate view, 

Examples of both procedures follow: 


1. Departure from seniority in original ap- 
pointments 


Federal Reserve Act (1913): Every Demo- 
cratic member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee was appointed except Sen- 
ator Hitchcock (Nebraska) second-ranking 
Democrat (Recorp, Dec. 13, 1913, p. 1230). 

Chinese Exclusion Act (1902): Senator 
Reed (Pennsylvania) was passed over in 
favor of more junior committee members 
(57: 1, RECORD, p, 4424). 

Cuban Intervention (1898): After a pro- 
test had been voiced by Senator Foraker 
(Ohio) that a majority of the prospective 
conferees did not support the Senate posi- 
tion, Senator Frye (Maine) who would have 
been a conferee had the seniority rule been 
followed suggested that the Chair appoint 
Senator Foraker in his place. The Chair 
adopted this suggestion (55: 2, Recorp, pp. 
4027-4032). 

Displaced Persons Act amendment (1950): 
An objection was voiced to the original 
slate of seven conferees proposed by Senator 
McCarran (Nebraska) on the ground that 
four of them had opposed a substitute 
which was adopted by the Senate. Senator 
McCarran thereupon withdrew his proposed 
names and moved that the Chair appoint 
conferees. The Vice President then appointed 
five conferees, including only three of the 
original group proposed by Senator McCar- 
ron, giving a majority of 4 to 1 in favor 
of the majority view of the Senate (81: 2, 
RECORD, pp. 4802-4803). 


2. Resignations of senior members to permit 
substitutions 


Muscle Shoals (1925): All three of the Sen- 
ators elected by the Senate to the Confer- 
ence Committee (Norris, of Nebraska; Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon; and Smith, of South Caro- 
lina) resigned following their election be- 
cause they were opposed to the measure 
which passed the Senate. Following their 
resignation, other appointments were made 
in order from the committee and three other 
Senators (Keyes, of New Hampshire; Capper, 
of Kansas; and Ransdell, of Louisiana) re- 
signed for the same reason, thus making 
possible a majority of conferees favorable to 
the measure. 

Federal Revenue Act (1936): Senators 
Couzens, of Michigan and Keyes, of New 
Hampshire resigned immediately after ap- 
pointment, insisting they were out of sym- 
pathy with the bill (74:2, Recorp, p. 10266). 
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Agricultural Adjustment Act (1938) : Sena- 
tors Norris, of Nebraska and MeNary, of 
Oregon resigned after appointment, the lat- 
ter explaining that it had been “an unbroken 
rule of mine that when I oppose a bill I re- 
fuse to act as a conferee” (75:2, RECORD, p. 
1768). They were replaced by Senators 
Frazier, of North Dakota and Capper, of 
Kansas. 

Submerged Lands Act (1952); After con- 
ferees were appointed on the Submerged 
Lands Act bill, Senator Long, of Louisiana 
protested that three of the five had voted 
against the so-called Holland-Connally sub- 
stitute which had been approved by the 
Senate. Senator Long contended the provi- 
sion of Cleaves’ Manual, quoted above, had 
been violated. He entered a motion that the 
Senate reconsider the appointment of con- 
ferees (82:2, Recorp, p. 3580). 

On the following day, Senator O'MAHONEY, 
of Wyoming, announced that one of the 
conferees, Senator McFarland, of Arizona, 
had asked to be excused from service on the 
committee and that the next two senior 
men on the committee, Senators ANDERSON, 
of New Mexico and Lehman, of New York, 
had made like requests because they, too, 
had opposed the substitute amendment 
which had prevailed. The next Senator in 
order, Senator Long, accepted appointment 
and withdrew his motion to reconsider (82:2, 
RECORD, p. 3678) . 

On other occasions, protests at the ap- 
pointment of conferees not in sympathy with 
the prevailing Senate opinion have been 
registered, but withdrawn upon assurance by 
the conferees that they would faithfully sup- 
port the Senate position despite their own 
divergent views. Yet the necessity for such 
demeaning public assurances would not arise 
were it not for the doubt that inevitably 
exists when the child is put to a nurse that 
cares not for it. 

Whenever the question of abandoning the 
seniority system is raised on a particular bill, 
the issue become one of personalities, As 
was so notably the case in the lengthy and 
harsh debate on appointment of conferees 
on the Muscle Shoals bill, Senators seeking 
to assert the right of the majority to select 
the Senate managers are accused of im- 
pugning the integrity and honor of the senior 
Senators. At the same time, the senior Sen- 
ators who would be bypassed are placed in 
a bad light if in other cases other committee 
chairmen and ranking Members have been 
trusted to handle bills with which they were 
not in agreement. 

If the proposed rule is adopted, then the 
selection of conferees in sympathy with the 
bill in question will be automatic. The is- 
sue will not have to be raised on the Senate 
floor, as in the past, giving rise to divisive 
debate and recriminations. And the prin- 
ciple of the prevailing view, which has been 
so often violated, will be regularly honored. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION ACT OF 
1959—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILL 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the name of 

the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 

Cannon] be added as a cosponsor of Sen- 

ate bill 812, the Youth Conservation Act 

of 1959, which I introduced, on behalf of 
myself and several other Senators, on 

January 29, 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL ANTILYNCHING BILL— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
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Senators HENNINGS, Case of New Jersey, 
and ALLOTT may be added as additional 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 1848) to de- 
clare certain rights of all persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and for the protection of such persons 
from lynching, and for other purposes, 
introduced by me on April 30, 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACT OF 
1959—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the junior Senator from Oregon Mr. 
NEUBERGER] be added as an additional 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1884) to trans- 
fer the administration of the program 
for distribution of surplus agricultural 
food commodities to needy persons, and 
for other purposes, introduced by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY |, for himself and other Senators, on 
May 7, 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL WATER 
RESOURCES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has been requested by the Vice 
President to announce his appointment, 
under authority of Senate Resolution 48, 
agreed to April 20, 1959, as amended, of 
the following additional members of the 
Select Senate Committee on National 
Water Resources; namely, Senator 
Tuomas Martin, of Iowa; Senator GALE 
W. Merk, of Wyoming; Senator FRANK 
E. Moss, of Utah; and Senator HUGH 
Scort, of Pennsylvania. 


AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR 
COOPERATION WITH GOVERN- 
MENT OF SWITZERLAND, RELAT- 
ING TO PEACEFUL USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to section 123c of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the 
following documents were submitted to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
on May 2, 1959: First, an amendment to 
the agreement for cooperation with the 
Government of Switzerland which was 
signed on June 21, 1956; second, a let- 
ter from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to the President recommending ap- 
proval of the amendment; and, third, 
a letter from the President to the Atomic 
Energy Commission approving the 
amendment to the agreement for coop- 
eration. 

The amendment would modify the 
agreement for cooperation to permit the 
transfer of quantities of special nuclear 
materials, including U“, U™, and plu- 
tonium, on an as-may-be-agreed basis, 
for defined research projects related to 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

I ask that these documents be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AMENDMENT TO THE AGREEMENT FOR COOPER- 
ATION CONCERNING CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOv- 
ERNMENT OF SWITZERLAND 
The Government of the United States of 

America and the Government of Switzerland 

desiring to amend the agreement for co- 

operation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy between the Government of the 

United States of America and the Govern- 

ment of Switzerland signed at Washington 

on June 21, 1956 (hereinafter referred to as 
the agreement for cooperation”), agree as 
follows: 
ARTICLE I 

Paragraph A of article IV of the agreement 
for cooperation is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“A. Research Materials 


“Materials of interest in connection with 
the subjects of agreed exchanges of informa- 
tion as provided in article III and under the 
provisions set forth in article II, including 
source materials, special nuclear materials, 
byproduct material, other radioisotopes, and 
stable isotopes, will be exchanged for re- 
search purposes other than fueling reactors 
in such quantities and under such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed when such 
materials are not available commercially.” 


ARTICLE It 


This amendment shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied 
with all statutory and constitutional re- 
quirements for the entry into force of such 


‘amendment and shall remain in force for 


the period of the agreement for cooperation. 
In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this amendment, 
Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the 
English and French languages, this 24th day 
of April 1959. 
For the Government of the United States 
of America: 
Ivan B, WHITE, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs, Department 
of State, 
JOHN A. McCons, 
Chairman, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
For the Government of Switzerland: 
Ambassador Henry DE TORRENTE, 
Government of Switzerland. 
This is certified to be a true copy of the 
signed original. 
W. M, FULLERTON. 


U.S. Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1959. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. Present: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed amendment to the 
agreement for cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Switzerland concerning 
civil uses of atomic energy and authorize its 
execution. The Department of State sup- 
ports the Commission’s recommendation. 

The amendment has been negotiated by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of State pursuant to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and is, 
in the opinion of the Commission, an im- 
portant and desirable step in advancing the 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in Switzerland in accordance with 
the policy which you have established. This 
amendment would modify the agreement 
for cooperation signed by the Government 
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of the United States and the Government 
of Switzerland on June 21, 1956. 

The only revision being made in the agree- 
ment for cooperation is contained in ar- 
ticle I of the amendment which would per- 
mit the transfer of quantities of special nu- 
clear materials, including U=, U, and 
plutonium, on as-may-be-agreed basis, for 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. 

Following your approval and subject to 
the authorization requested, the agreement 
will be formally executed by the appro- 
priate authorities of the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland and placed before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 
compliance with section 123c of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

Respectfully, 
JoHN A. McCone, 
Chairman. 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 22, 1959. 
Hon. JOHN A. MCCONE, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: Under date of April 
15, 1959, you informed me that the Atomic 
Energy Commission has recommended that 
I approve the proposed amendment to the 
agreement for cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Switzerland concerning 
civil uses of atomic energy, and authorize 
its execution. 

The recommended amendment has been 
reviewed. The only revision it makes in the 
agreement for cooperation is that it permits 
the transfer of quantities of special nuclear 
materials, including Us, U=: and pluto- 
nium, on an as-may-be-agreed basis, for 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Therefore, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and upon the recommendation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, I hereby 
(1) determine that the performance of the 
proposed amendment will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security of the United 
States; (2) approve the proposed amend- 
ment to the agreement for cooperation be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and the Government of Switzerland enclosed 
with your letter of April 15, 1959; and (3) 
authorize the execution of the proposed 
amendment for the Government of the 
United States by appropriate authorities of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of State. 

It is my hope that this amendment will 
enhance the very productive program of co- 
operation between the United States and 
Switzerland in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 
Sincerely, 

Dwianr D. EISENHOWER. 


DECLINE IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me a news release issued by Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell, the title 
of which is: “Mitchell Predicts Era of 
Prosperity.” The statement speaks not 
only of the unemployment situation, to 
which attention was called yesterday, 
particularly the fact that unemployment 
in April was 735,000 less than in March, 
which was more than twice the expected 
seasonal drop for that month. It also 
points out that factory wages reached an 
all-time high in April, averaging $89.87 
a week. The statement also reports that 
spendable income in the United States, 
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after taxes, reached an all-time high in 
the first quarter of 1959, and that new 
construction has been running at a rec- 
ord monthly rate of $4.5 billion since 
last January. Finally, the Secretary 
said: 

Now let me make one thing clear: This 
is very good news for our country, but it 
cannot lead us to ignore the fact that there 
remain valleys of trouble in our prosperity, 
where psople live who cannof find jobs. In 
our general rejoicing we must not forget 
them. We must have adequate area assist- 
ance legislation, and we must have an im- 
proved program of Federal-State unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


I assume that the Secretary referred 
to the area assistance legislation which 
was recommended by the President, and 
not to the so-called Douglas bill which 
was passed by the Senate, to which I was 
opposed. Indeed, I had some reserva- 
tions about the administration bill sub- 
mitted to implement the President’s rec- 
ommendations. Principally it lacked 
strong enough provisions to prevent in- 
dustry pirating, but it was a far better 
bill than that which, to my regret, the 
Senate approved. I commend and ap- 
plaud the Secretary of Labor for the ex- 
cellent statement which he has issued. 
It is gratifying to all of us, I believe, to 
realize that the serious unemployment 
situation which has concerned all Mem- 
bers of Congress in the past year and a 
half is showing very great improvement, 
indeed. It is truly a cause for rejoicing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Mitchell's statement 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MITCHELL PREDICTS Era OF PROSPERITY 


Secretary of Labor James P, Mitchell today 
told a business and professional group in 
Miami that the United States was entering 
an era of unprecedented prosperity in which 
working men and women would share as they 
had never shared before in history. 

The Secretary listed those economic facts 
that made him confident of the future well- 
being of American workers. They include: 

Sixty-five million men and women were 
employed in April, 1,200,000 more than in 
March, and an all-time high for the month. 

Unemployment in April was 735,000 less 
than in March, better than twice the ex- 
pected seasonal drop for the month. 

Factory wages hit an all-time high in 
April, averaging $89.87 per week. 

The spendable income in the United States, 
after taxes, reached an all-time high in the 
first quarter of 1959 of $1,823 for each man, 
woman and child—all 176 million of us. 

The buying power of workers’ pay checks 
was the highest in history in April, because 
the cost of living has remained virtually 
unchanged for the longest period on record. 

New construction has been running at a 
record monthly rate of $4.5 billion since last 
January, up 15 percent over last year. 
More steel was produced in March and 
April of this year than in any other 2 months 
in our history, including wartime. 

New car sales in April were at a 22-month 
high. 

The value of goods and services reached a 
record annual rate of $465 billion in the first 
quarter of this year. 

The Secretary added: “Now let me make 
one thing clear: This is very good news for 
our country, but it cannot lead us to ignore 
the fact that there remain valleys of trouble 
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in our prosperity, where people live who can- 
not find jobs. In our general rejoicing we 
must not forget them. We must have ade- 
quate area assistance legislation, and we must 
have an improved program for Federal-State 
unemployment insurance.” 


CIVIL DEFENSE NOW BARGING INTO 
STRIKE DUTY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
civil defense as it has been handled in the 
Nation and as it is presently being han- 
died under the guise of Office of Civil 
Defense Mobilization is a wasteful, un- 
necessary, and enormously expensive 
bureaucracy. It is as outmoded as flint- 
lock muskets and tallow dips, and even as 
outmoded as Civil War cannonballs. 

Surely the Armed Forces of the United 
States—especially the Army—are best 
suited to handle civil defense functions. 
At the outset of the War Between the 
States, which we in the North call the 
Civil War, Abraham Lincoln suspended 
the writ of habeas corpus. He became a 
virtual dictator. 

If an attack were made upon missile 
installations in this country by forces of 
the Soviet Union firing missiles with 
nuclear warheads from submarines off 
our coasts or intercontinental ballistic 
missiles coming from the Soviet Union, 
it is a certainty that our Armed Forces 
would immediately take over complete 
authority, in order to save lives and to 
engage in retaliatory warfare. 

It is certain that no civilians with arm- 
bands would be permitted to interfere 
with the Armed Forces in the defense of 
our Nation. 

Mr. President, here is a quotation from 
a recent news dispatch from Hazard, Ky., 
where three battalions of Kentucky Na- 
tional Guard were called into active duty 
by the Governor of Kentucky, to help 
maintain order in the coal-mine labor 
troubles in that area of Kentucky: 

Brig. Gen. Jesse Lindsey, Kentucky Civil 
Defense Director, toured Perry and Leslie 
Counties today in a jeep with a National 
Guard liaison plane flying overhead. The 
plane kept the jeep in constant radio touch 


with Guard communications headquarters on 
a mountaintop at Hazard, 


So, Mr. President, it appears that in 
the great State of Kentucky the civil de- 
fense organization is being used for 
strike duty. 

Mr. President, in that State, as in 
Ohio—and, in fact, as in all of our 
States—local police, county sheriffs, 
State police, and the State National 
Guard are available to protect property 
and prevent people from being killed 
when labor disputes or any sort of mob 
violence gets out of hand. 

Furthermore, if things are completely 
out of line in my State of Ohio, in Ken- 
tucky, or in any of the other States, it is 
a fact that the Army, the Air Force, the 
Navy, and the Marines are available to 
protect property and save lives. Accord- 
ing to this news dispatch from Kentucky, 
we have now an added starter, with the 
civil defense, headed by so-called Brig. 
Gen. Jesse Lindsey, barging into the 
picture. 

Mr. President, of course, Brig. Gen. 
Jesse Lindsey, who appears to be running 
the civil defense show in Kentucky, is 
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evidently a plumose pipsqueak, as wit- 


nessed by the fact that he is apparently 
clinging tenaciously to his former mili- 
tary title. 

Mr. President, it may be that civil de- 
fense bureaucrats, such as this military- 
title-clinging Mr. Lindsey, civil defense 
director of Kentucky, who have very 
little to do except to sit in their elaborate 
offices, issue conflicting plans, and draw 
their salaries, while the taxpayers sweat, 
feel that it is essential, in order to re- 
tain their jobs and to secure increased 
appropriations from the Congress, to 
move into more and more situations with 
which we in this Nation have always 
been able to cope before there ever was 
an organization called civil defense. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that it came 
as a shock to me to learn that a paid 
civil defense official has been using his 
position and his organization for strike 
duty. 

Many of the thousands and thousands 
of good American citizens who have vol- 
unteered for civil defense work, and have 
really spent many hours of work with- 
out compensation, would undoubtedly be 
shocked were they to know that in this 
instance a State civil defense director 
engaged in strike duty. 

These good citizens who have been vol- 
unteer workers can surely perform a 
more needful public service in their re- 
spective communities as volunteer fire- 
men, volunteer auxiliary policemen, and 
volunteer deputy sheriffs, to be available 
in times of fire, floods, hurricanes, and 
other disasters which sometimes afflict 
our communities. 

Surely, they will find it revolting that 
a civil defense director has barged into 
the activity of engaging in strike duty. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN THE 
OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this 
is the year in which the oil industry 
throughout the United States commemo- 
rates a century of progress. The vision 
and perseverence of Col. Edwin P. 
Drake were rewarded when, on August 
27, 1859, he brought in the first well 
ever drilled for oil. It occurred on a 
little stream called Oil Creek, near Titus- 
ville, in northern Pennsylvania. 

There was born then the industry 
which has since changed the face of 
the world, made Americans the most 
mobile people in history, and brought 
more progress in the past 100 years than 
man had achieved in the thousand years 
preceding. 

The August 27, 1859, success of Colo- 
nel Drake was duplicated just 2 months 
later in my State of West Virginia when 
a hardy pioneer, Charles H. Shattock, 
successfully completed drilling of the 
first commercial oil well along the 
Hughes River near Sistersville, W. Va. 

For centuries, men had skimmed oil 
from the surface of ponds and other 
natural outlets—using it for heat and 
light, for medicinal purposes, and for 
such uses as the caulking of boats. But 
only a hundred years ago were man’s 
first efforts crowned with success in his 
systematic attempt to unlock this treas- 
ure house of nature, 
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While the world well knows of the tre- 
mendous resources of energy abound- 
ing in the coal fields of West Virginia, 
many people have forgotten that our 
State also held a preeminent place in the 
early development of the oil industry. 

The community of Sistersville on the 
Ohio River in Tyler County, W. Va., was 
first settled in 1802, and was plotted in 
1815, but 67 years ago Sistersville was an 
early and typical oil-boom city. There 
an important part was played in the his- 
tory of the oil industry. Many of the 
industry’s personalities of subsequent 
national fame experienced their early 
training there when, in 1891, the Sisters- 
ville pool discovery well produced its first 
oil. There, in 1894, was completed the 
then largest gas well, with an estimated 
open flow of 100 million cubic feet. And 
there is the birthplace of the natural gas- 
gasoline industry. 

We are reminded of these develop- 
ments and of the significance of Sisters- 
ville—as well as the larger role of oil in 
human affairs—in a most inspiring ad- 
dress delivered at the Sistersville Oil 
Centennial held April 16 this year by the 
noted oilman and civic leader of Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Paul Gregory Benedum. 

The Sistersville and Tyler County 
Board of Trade made possible the cele- 
bration held on that date commemorat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of the discov- 
ery of oil. I was delighted to be present 
for a part of the day’s well-planned ac- 
tivities. It was most fortunate in hav- 
ing as the toastmaster at the culminat- 
ing oil centennial ceremonies the Honor- 
able Sam T. Mallison, former State audi- 
tor of West Virginia, and distinguished 
journalist, who has achieved eminence 
in the oil industry. 

The speaker for the occasion, Paul 
Benedum, is a West Virginian, the son 
of one of the early pioneers of the oil 
industry, and the nephew of the world- 
famous “wildcatter,” Michael L. (Mike) 
Benedum. He delivered his thought- 
provoking speech on the contribution of 
oil to human progress and to the destiny 
of America. Discoursing on the theme 
that we have reached “A Point of No Re- 
turn,” Paul Benedum referred to the 
present renaissance of the oil industry in 
West Virginia, as follows: 

The history of the oil industry is a sym- 
bol of American “do or die” achievements. 
The great events of human progress—those 
that have changed the way men live—are 
not always easy to find in the history books. 
Too many histories dwell on political 
changes—changes in the mastery of men 
over other men. Most political changes 
are not basic; they are limited in scope 
and time. They affect a nation, a culture, 
a civilization; they last for a decade or a 
century. They do not affect all men for 
all time to come. 

The basic changes come from man's 
mastery over nature. They change the way 
men live forever after. They are not wrought 
by conquerors or rulers or even by states- 
men; they are wrought by innovators—men 
who learn how to do new things. 

We owe the way we live in the discoverers 
and inventors—our unknown ancestors who 
learned to use fire; the prehistoric men who 
first grew crops; the nameless geniuses who 
developed the wheel; the early men who 
discovered iron and the later men who 
made steel abundant; the men who drilled 
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the first modern oil well. To such men 
we should raise our monuments. They are 
the men who change man’s way of living. 
Their discoveries are the great events of 
human progress. 

Because of Drake, the innovator, today 
we live in an entirely different world from 
that of a generation ago. We have been 
propelled into the space age at jet speed. 
I don’t think we should shed nostalgic tears 
at the passing of what we call “the good 
old days,” because really they were not so 
good as they appear in retrospect. Instead, 
we should seek for the central theme of 
evolution. We must adjust ourselves to its 
broad new horizons and equip ourselves and 
our children to meet its terrifying responsi- 
bilities. We must face up to the fact that 
we have long since passed the point of no 
return. We cannot go backward. We must 
go forward in the fulfillment of our evolu- 
tionary destiny. 

In appraising our strength of today and 
tomorrow, we start with a vast treasure 
of material resources, but any valuation of 
them would be spurious and misleading if 
it did not take into consideration two other 
factors—human resources, and a free, 
stable, and solvent government. 

Natural resources are worthless without 
human resources in the form of men of 
courage and dedicated purpose—especially 
equipped to meet their respective responsi- 
bilities. And both would be futile and un- 
productive without free and stable govern- 
ment. The three elements—materials, men, 
and government—form the tripod in which 
is wrapped up our individual and national 
destiny. Any weakness in any one leg of 
that tripod throws the whole into unbalance 
and threat of collapse. 


It is appropriate to point out, too, 
that as the first century of oil progress 
drew to a close, another resource, salt 
crystals left by an ancient sea, had been 
discovered in the area where the oil 
began in 1892 to show in increasing and 
better-paying quantities in the Sisters- 
ville pool of the Marshall-Wetzel-Tyler 
counties area of West Virginia—one of 
mo 3 and richest developed in that 
State. 

This salt crystal discovery from drill- 
ing previously carried on by the oil and 
gas drillers of another day heralds what 
may be a second century of even greater 
progress. It gave birth to the founding 
40 years ago of the petrochemicals in- 
dustry in West Virginia and, of course, 
it is a substantial prediction that upward 
to 50 percent of all chemicals made in 
the United States will be derived from 
oil and gas. 

And, referring to gas, from its humble, 
small-scale beginning in western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, the gas in- 
dustry has grown to be America’s fifth 
largest. 

Like coal and oil, natural gas and the 
gas industry have been important fac- 
tors in the development of West Vir- 
ginia—but, as Paul Benedum so properly 
declared in his address at Sistersville, 
even these “natural resources are worth- 
less without human resources in the form 
of men of courage and dedicated pur- 
pose especially equipped to meet their 
respective responsibilities.” 

West Virginians are men and women 
of courage. They are dedicated Amer- 
icans whe will equip themselves to meet 
their responsibilities for the challenging 
work on the frontiers of the future. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I noted 
with pleasure yesterday not only the 
splendid improvement in employment 
throughout the country and the de- 
crease in unemployment, but also the 
paeans of joy with which the figures 
were received on the other side of the 
aisle. 

I am certainly no prophet of gloom 
and doom, Mr. President, and I rejoice 
with all Americans at this long 
awaited and far overdue upturn in the 
employment situation. I should like, 
however, to sound a very short note of 
warning. Much of the upturn is due 
to the building up of steel inventories. 
Steel companies will have to cut back 
in the third quarter even if there is no 
strike, and many workers now employed 
will be out of work again. 

Construction is relatively high, but 
if we as a Congress do not pass a housing 
bill pretty soon new starts will fall off 
drastically. 

The problem of depressed areas is 
still with us. Depressed areas existed 
before the recession and will exist after 
it has entirely disappeared unless we 
furnish aid. 

The effects of automation are very 
real. In many industries laid off work- 
ers will not be employed again, and new 
jobs must be created in other industries. 

Discrimination in employment is still 
a serious problem. Nonwhites are un- 
5 and need new opportuni- 


I note for the Recorp that in April 
of 1957 265,000 Pennsylvanians were 
seeking work they could not find. Two 
years later, in April of 1959, despite the 
strong upturn in employment, 413,000 
Pensylvanians were looking for work 
they could not find. 

Mr. President, about 2 weeks ago I 
had the pleasure of attending a confer- 
ence called by the American Assembly, 
under the auspices of Columbia Univer- 
sity, at Arden House in New York State. 
Some 60 individuals were gathered there 
from all areas of the economic spec- 
trum—business leaders, industrialists, 
executives, labor economists, politicians, 
and college professors. They found 
that— 


The average level of unemployment during 
1953-58 of 4.7 percent, approximately 3 
million unemployed, was too high. 


Our present rate of unemployment is 
5.8 percent, and our present number of 
unemployed is in the neighborhood of 
3.7 million. 

I continue to quote from the findings: 

Reliance on large-scale unemployment to 
achieve price stability is intolerable in our 
present society. 

Mr. President, I hope that the May 
employment figures will be better than 
the April figures. I hope the improve- 
ment will continue throughout the year. 
I suggest, however, that we in the Con- 
gress are in no way justified in sweeping 
under the rug an unemployment condi- 
tion which is reflected in a figure still far 
too high for national well-being. 
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THE STRIKE IN KENTUCKY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a few 
minutes ago the distinguished present 
occupant of the chair, the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youn], in a brief state- 
ment made reference to the situation 
which obtains in eastern Kentucky—the 
strike in the coalfields which has been 
marred by breaches of public order. The 
Senator drew from certain facts the con- 
clusion that the civil defense organiza- 
tion of Kentucky had been used in strike 
duty. 

The Senator was kind enough to give 
me a copy of his remarks before he made 
them; and, as I understood his statement, 
the fact from which he drew his conclu- 
sion was that Brig. Gen. Jesse Lindsey, 
Kentucky civil defense director, toured 
two counties in eastern Kentucky in a 
jeep with a National Guard liaison plane 
flying overhead. 

I, of course, can understand and agree 
with the concern of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Ohio that the civil 
defense organization should not be used 
in strike duty. It would be indefensible. 
I agree with the Senator wholly upon 
that point. I appreciate also the Sena- 
tor’s forthrightness. I have great confi- 
dence and trust in the statements of the 
Senator. 

Iam not familiar with the particular 
incident he has mentioned respecting 
Brigadier General Lindsey. I wish to say, 
however, since I have heard the Sen- 
ator make his statement, it would not be 
fair if I did not respond briefly. The 
situation in Kentucky has been un- 
fortunate. After the strike was called 
there were breaches of public order, and 
it appeared after a time that local au- 
thorities could not properly control the 
situation. After some time the Governor 
of Kentucky, who does not happen to be 
of my political persuasion but who never- 
theless is the Governor of Kentucky and 
is my Governor, made his decision to 
send troops into the area. I think the 
Governor acted with restraint and with 
judgment. That opinion is held not 
only by me but also by others. Re- 
cently the Courier Journal of Louisville, 
Ky., a very fine newspaper, published 
quite a long editorial in which it re- 
viewed the situation in eastern Kentucky 
and commended the Governor of Ken- 
tucky for his judgment in handling the 
situation and for his final determina- 
tion to send National Guard troops into 
the area. 

Having stated this background infor- 
mation—although I have been there 
from time to time and have kept in touch 
with the situation—I think I can assure 
the junior Senator from Ohio that the 
civil defense organization of Kentucky 
has not been used for strike duty. As I 
have said, the Senator’s conclusions 
seem to be based only upon the fact 
that the director of civil defense in 
Kentucky toured two of the counties. 

I know General Lindsey. From what 
I have heard about him and from what 
I know about him General Lindsey enjoys 
a fine reputation in Kentucky. I am not 
sure whether the general is a member 
of the National Guard or is a Reserve 
officer, but in either case I know he is 
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an active member of one of the two or- 
ganizations. I assume it was probable 
that because of his position he happened 
to be in these two counties at that time. 

I do not think this is a situation which 
deserves any prolonged discussion, but 
I wanted to draw these two conclusions 
myself: First, I am certain the civil de- 
fense organization has not been used in 
strike duty in Kentucky. Second, know- 
ing General Lindsey, I am sure what- 
ever his purpose was it was considered in 
line with his duties either in the Na- 
tional Guard or in the Reserve, which- 
ever it may be. 


PEACE THROUGH LAW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which was held 
in Washington this past month, many 
important subjects were discussed. 

One of the most important was the 
subject of “World Peace Through World 
Law.” This is a matter in which I have 
been very much interested. In an effort 
to bring about more effective settle- 
ments of disputes between nations by 
way of international law rather than 
force, some time ago I submitted Senate 
Resolution 94, which would delete the 
reserve clause from our declaration of 
acceptance of the jurisdiction of the 
United Nations International Court of 
Justice. 

I am pleased to report that Mr. Henry 
Luce, the editor in chief of Time maga- 
zine, in a speech before the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, indicates 
support for my proposal—Senate Reso- 
lution 94. 

I believe that this address by Mr. Luce 
entitled Peace Through Law” carries an 
important message for all Members of 
Congress, Mr. President, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PEACE THROUGH LAW 


(Address by Mr. Henry Luce, editor in chief, 
Time, Inc.) 

Three weeks ago there was held in Boston 
a very special conference of lawyers. They 
met, under the auspices of the American Bar 
Association, to devise ways and means to ad- 
vance the rule of law throughout the world, 
soon. 

At that meeting Erwin Canham, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor and now pres- 
ident of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
said: 

“I have a feeling that in this meeting I 
am in the midst of history in the making.” 

Gentlemen, I hope that that is the way 
each and every one of you will feel when 
you conclude this great congress of busi- 
nessmen. May you, too, make history, here 
and now. 

Perhaps you can make history by finding 
some new directions for economic progress 
in business terms. Or perhaps you will wish 
to go even further. Perhaps you will wish 
to unite your energies on something which 
is really fundamental—fundamental to 
civilization and therefore to economic 
progress. That fundamental is the advance- 
ment of the rule of law. 

The honor and duty which President 
Cortney has assigned to me today is to put 
this cause before you. 
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Economic progress is a tremendous thing 
in itself. A good part of my life has been 
devoted to prophesying the age of abun- 
dance and to reporting it. The age of abun- 
dance has now arrived in America and in 
Europe. Elsewhere we see poverty and 
misery, but far from accepting poverty and 
misery as the normal lot of mankind, every 
nation is determined to break out from this 
poverty and the United States is sharing 
and will share in the fulfillment of this uni- 
versal purpose by government and by busi- 
ness action. 

The furtherance and the wise guidance 
of the age of abundance is, I presume, the 
principal business of this gathering. There 
are many problems to be faced. But the 
basic trouble with the age of abundance is 
that it is also the age of insecurity. And I 
do not refer only to the threat of war. Nor 
do I refer only to foolish economic policies 
or to corrupt practices, The trouble with 
the age of abundance, on a worldwide scale, 
is that one of its foundations is missing. 
That foundation is the rule of law—the rule 
of law both within countries and between 
countries. 

Now, however, the time is coming, and in- 
deed is here, when all over the world leading 
men are ready to get together to build that 
foundation. Now is the time for business- 
men to make history—to insist that the rule 
of law shall be exalted and that the arbi- 
trary rule of dictators and demagogs shall 
be curbed. 

There is talk these days of summits. The 
true summit toward which we must start 
immediately to climb is the rule of law 
throughout the world. In that effort lies 
th best hope of peace. And equally im- 
portant, if we set out determinedly toward 
that goal we shall find that our path through 
all the unknown hazards of the future will 
he marked by coherence rather than by 
confusion, will be marked by confidence and 
courage rather than by doubts and fears. 

The rule of law? Is that not the business 
of lawyers? Or of governments and politi- 
cians? Yes, it is and the lawyers are now 
at work—lawyers in America and lawyers in 
every nation of the free world. As for gov- 
ernments and politicians, they have been 
laggard. But governments too, and political 
leaders, are now ready to move toward the 
achievement of the rule of law. 

The last speech made by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles before he went to 
the hospital was devoted exclusively to this 
subject. He said: “Often peace is identified 
with the imposition by strong nations of 
their ‘benevolent’ rule upon the weaker. 
Most of these efforts collapsed in war. * * + 
But the world of today is very different from 
the world of past centuries. It cannot be 
ruled. Hence the time is ripe for the rule 
of law.” When Foster Dulles says something 
he means it. We know that; the world 
knows it. In that speech Secretary Dulles 
Was sounding the trumpet of a great ad- 
vance. And I have reason to believe that 
Secretary Herter will press forward in the 
same direction, vigorously and soon. 

Only a few days ago Vice President Nixon 
took up this cause. He said: “the time has 
now come to take the initiative in 
establishment of the rule of law in the world 
to replace the rule of force.” 

Both Secretary Dulles and the Vice Presi- 
dent were filling out the meaning of the 
most significant passage in President Eisen- 
hower's January state of the Union message. 
In that message President Eisenhower said: 
“It is my purpose to intensify efforts * * * 
to the end that the rule of law may replace 
the rule of force in the affairs of nations.” 

Last week Vice President Nixon made two 
specific recommendations for U.S. initiative. 

One, already promised by the President in 
January, would revitalize the World Court. 
The other would name the Court as umpire 
of any future agreements between East and 
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West (as for example over Berlin), the 
agreeing nations to be bound by the Court's 
decision in any dispute over what the agree- 
ment means. These two proposals are part 
of a major administration campaign to 
hasten the day foreseen by the late Senator 
Taft whom Nixon quoted. Senator Taft 
said: “I do not see how we can hope to 
secure permanent peace in the world except 
by establishing law between nations and 
equal justice under law. * * * The time 
will come when public opinion will support 
the decision of any reasonably impartial 
tribunal based on justice.” 

The World Court is certainly a “reasonably 
impartial tribunal,” whose 15 eminent 
judges know as much international law as 
there is to be known. Unfortunately, theirs 
is also the most unused Court in the world. 
It has decided an average of less than one 
case a year since the U.N. was founded, A 
primary reason for this scandalous neglect 
lies right on the doorstep of the United 
States. 

This reason is the Connally amendment, a 
reservation to the terms by which we ac- 
cepted the Court’s jurisdiction in 1946. The 
Court neither has nor wants jurisdiction over 
essentially domestic disputes; but the Con- 
nally amendment makes the United States 
sole judge of what is domestic and what is 
not. This is bad law and has been ever 
since Sir Edward Coke in 1610 declared the 
sound legal principle that no man can be 
the judge in his own case. (The American 
Bar Association has long opposed the Con- 
nally amendment.) But it is also bad for- 
eign policy, with a built-in boomerang effect 
against American interests. The Connally 
amendment has not only weakened the 
Court by setting a bad example to other na- 
tions; it has robbed us of recourse to it. 
Until the Connally amendment is amended, 
as the administration urges, our bad exam- 
ple will keep the Court in its present scan- 
dalous idleness, and also frustrate any U.S. 
claim to be a champion of law in world 
affairs. 

Thus I have laid before you samples of the 
importance which the Government of the 
United States now attaches to the advance- 
ment of the rule of law. The measures to 
which I have referred are only first steps. I 
predict that in the next few years the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will take giant 
strides toward the strengthening and broad- 
ening of the rule of law. 

Now let me get back to the lawyers—and 
then we will ask ourselyes about business- 
men. That meeting in Boston 3 weeks ago 
was immediately followed by a similar meet- 
ing in Chicago. Other regional meetings are 
scheduled for the near future. If enough 
practical progress is made, then in 1961 there 
will be held somewhere on this planet an 
assembly of leading jurists of all the free 
nations—and I hope of the unfree nations 
too. 

All this activity stems from the historic 
meeting of the American Bar Association 2 
years ago at London—London, the seat of 
most of our American ideas about law and 
some of our ideas about commerce. At that 
meeting a remarkable young man, Charles S. 
Rhyne, became president of the Bar Asso- 
ciation and, taking up the sense of that 
meeting, he has inspired hundreds of his 
fellow lawyers, here and overseas, to help us 
make the rule of law the major theme of 
all international action. In the past 2 years, 
American lawyers have gone all over the 
globe—to Vienna, Lugano, New Delhi, Co- 
logne, Tokyo, Warsaw, and in these places 
have met with lawyers from many other lands 
in attempts to find common grounds for 
understanding of every kind of problem that 
can arise in international law—problems 
reaching from the technical details of court 
procedures to the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of legal theory. 
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The lawyers of America are on the march— 
in their historic role of being the creators of 
the institutions of justice and of order. 
Governments and statesmen are now saying 
that, after so many horrible decades of inter- 
national disorder, the time is ripe to demand 
something better than peace-by-terror; the 
time is ripe to build new institutions of law 
and justice and to invigorate all the institu- 
tions that already exist. The time is ripe, 
therefore, for the enlightened businessmen 
of the world to make this cause their own. 
If that happens here, if you agree—then it 
is certain that giant strides will be taken 
soon and within a very few years the whole 
aspect of man's world will have altered 
radically for the better. 

As businessmen, your first and special re- 
sponsibility is for the world of business. It 
is primarily up to you, with the help of law- 
yers and experts who are ready to help—it is 
up to you to see to it that the rule of law 
prevails in every corner of the business 
world. By that I mean that it would be good 
business if businessmen would spend less 
time and money fighting for or against cer- 
tain rules and regulations which directly 
affect their own pocketbooks and would 
spend more time and money fighting for 
basic and universal rules under which all 
business could prosper. 

In recent years, the volume of interna- 
tional trade has grown with amazing rapidity 
in spite of all manner of arbitrary obstacles 
and restrictions. All of us know the inse- 
curity that envelopes international business; 
if world business could get off the tenter- 
hooks of legal uncertainty, its rate of growth 
would be many times as great as it has been. 

A leading German banker, Hermann Abs, 
has made a proposal of the greatest interest 
and importance. He started from a practical 
banker’s concern for such matters as de- 
faulted loans and the expropriation of for- 
eign capital. He wanted to deal with these 
on a general basis of establishing what was 
called a grand international convention 
which would bind the signatory nations to 
observe fair rules. To apply and interpret 
these rules he proposed a court of arbitra- 
tion. Mr. Abs called his proposal a Magna 
Charta of international commerce, Here is 
an example of the vast range and reach of 
the law; it starts by dealing with practical 
everyday matters and soon we are speaking 
in terms of a Magna Carta, with all that 
name means in the history of civilization. 

Similar proposals have been made by the 
International Chamber of Commerce; now is 
the time to reactivate those proposals. 

An immense vertical distance lies between 
the everyday practicalities of the interna- 
tional law of commerce and the goal of legal 
restraint upon the warmaking power of the 
greatest nations. Yet the reach of law can 
cover this distance. Law—internal, interna- 
tional, business, and political—is all one 
fabric—and anything we can do to 
strengthen and extend the rule of law in 
our practical affairs will have its effect upon 
the larger and higher problems of political 
order. 

Therefore, I believe that every enlightened 
businessman should work to bring about a 
Magna Carta of international trade and in- 
vestment. For at stake there is the pros- 
perity of the world—and our American pros- 
perity. At stake there is the future of free 
enterprise—here in America no less than 
abroad. At stake there may even be the 
peace of the world, since nothing could so 
vitalize the rule of law as to have it extended 
to all business transactions everywhere on 
earth. This would give to millions of people 
the habit of abiding by the law, of trusting 
in the law, and of prospering in the trust 
and confidence which only the law can give. 

When we speak of the rule of law, the 
grand end we have in view is justice between 
men and nations. Law is the only human 
means we have of reasonably gratifying the 
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human need for justice and of protecting hu- 
man freedom. In our age, it is not enough 
to make the rule effective within a nation— 
though it must start there. In our age the 
quest for justice and the establishment of 
law, the means to justice, must be pursued 
on a worldwide scale. 

Years ago, one of our most popular authors, 
Mark Twain, was asked to give his legal name 
and address. He replied: “My name is Sam- 
uel Clemens and I reside at 351 Farmington 
Street, in the city of Hartford, in the county 
of Hartford, in the State of Connecticut, in 
the United States of America, in the world, 
in the solar system, in the universe, in the 
mind of God.” 

You will note that the first part of that 
stipulation is all very legal—city, county, 
State, Nation, But when you come to the 
world, there is no longer a legal ring to it. 
There is nothing lawful about the world; it 
is a lawless place. When you get beyond 
the world, all is again legal, for both scien- 
tists and theologians assure us that the uni- 
verse and the mind of God manifest perfect 
law. 

Gentlemen, the task of our generation is 
to make the world entire a lawful place—to 
make the world at last a proper legal resi- 
dence of men. 

This is the task in which the legal pro- 
fession and the governments of the free world 
must take the lead. 

It is also a task which, for every reason, 
calls for the support of enlightened business- 
men. You can be the decisive factor in 
bringing about the rule of law. By making 
this cause your own you will indeed be mak- 
ing history—good history. And we shall be 
able to look to the future not with fear and 
doubt but with confidence and hope. 


U.S. ARMY SIGNS $7.5 MILLION CON- 
TRACT WITH FRENCH MISSILE 
FIRM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the days and weeks immediately ahead 
during our negotiations with the Rus- 
sians, the NATO alliance will face a 
severe test of strength. Already its will 
and integrity are being questioned by 
some timid souls. We can be sure that 
the Communists will try to sharpen and 
exploit whatever differences exist be- 
tween the partners of the NATO com- 
munity. 

I have no doubts about the funda- 
mental will and firmness of our common 
resolve, but we must keep working to 
strengthen the alliance even further. In 
this connection, I would like to con- 
gratulate the U.S. Army on its recent 
decision to purchase two types of French- 
built antitank missiles for the use of 
NATO. This decision will promote both 
the economic and the military strength 
of the Atlantic community. 

One of the problems within the alliance 
is to achieve an equitable degree of bur- 
den sharing. 

“Burden sharing,” a term used both by 
the economists and military planners, 
has military, economic, political, and, I 
might add, moral implications. It is 
especially concerned with the manufac- 
ture of weapons. We Americans, as 
leaders of the alliance, have often pre- 
ferred to use weapons and equipment of 
American design and manufacture. 
This is understandable, but it has always 
seemed to me that this policy should also 
encourage the development and manu- 
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facture of weapons by our allies. NATO 
achieves its maximum strength when 
each member of the alliance is pros- 
perous, strong, and enjoys the respect of 
the other members for its abilities and 
skills. 

The recently announced American 
contract to procure two French designed 
and produced antitank missiles is a long 
step toward building mutual confidence 
in NATO. Recently, the U.S. Army an- 
nounced that it has given a $7.5 million 
contract to Nord Aviation of Paris. 
This is a straight cash-and-carry ar- 
rangement, The costs of this purchase 
do not come from mutual security funds. 
The Army has simply found that the 
French had produced two remote-con- 
trolled, antitank missiles which turned 
out to be the best buy available. The 
contract calls for a $6.5 million expend- 
iture for the SS-10 missile, which is 
fully developed and operational, and $1 
million to buy and test the SS-11 mis- 
sile, which has more than double the 
range of the SS-10. 

The value of these weapons is great. 
The SS-10, which has already been 
adopted as standard equipment by our 
Army, has a unit cost of $755; while the 
more advanced SS-11 will cost about 
$1,000. These missiles are capable of 
knocking out any tank in existence, in- 
cluding tanks like our own M-48, 52 
tonner, which cost $139,000 each. These 
new French missiles, designed basically 
for use with ground forces, will soon be 
incorporated into the equipment used 
by our NATO forces in Germany. It is 
a good guess, and this is no security 
violation, that in the near future these 
missiles will also become part of the 
equipment of our forces in Korea and of 
the new mobile Strategic Army Corps 
stationed here in the United States. 

This welcome step by the Army should 
serve as a model for the future. Our 
European allies represent one of the 
world’s most highly concentrated pools 
of industrial skills and resources. Too 
often they have been neglected in build- 
ing a common defense for the free world. 
A new policy based on greater use of 
these resources would have many ad- 
vantages, including its contribution to 
greater military standardization, a No. 
1 military priority in NATO. 

Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands, 
who for a number of years has spoken 
with uncommon wisdom on aviation and 
NATO matters, recently touched on this 
problem at a meeting of the World Con- 
gress of Flight. He pointed out that 
NATO relies on about 40 different types 
of aircraft in its operations, whereas 
the Warsaw Pact countries use only 
about 15 types. This has been one of 
NATO’s troublesome problems, In the 
prepared text of his address, Prince 
Bernhard said only that there was 
“hope” that NATO might cooperate 
more fully as the more advanced weap- 
ons are developed. But, when he heard 
the news about the Army’s purchase of 
the French missiles, he cited it is as a 
perfect example of one way to improve 
and strengthen the alliance. 

It is clearly in our enlightened self- 
interest to pursue this new policy fur- 
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ther. If we encourage our allies to de- 
sign and build military equipment, and 
stimulate that development with our 
own purchases, the costs of our Military 
Aid program can be materially reduced. 
Our allies will be less dependent on ex- 
pensive American equipment on the one 
hand, and they can earn badly needed 
dollar credits on the other. 

I congratulate the Army and the De- 
fense Department for its foresighted act 
in negotiating this contract with Nord 
Aviation of Paris, because it will help 
strengthen the military, political, eco- 
nomic and moral sinews of NATO at 
a crucial time of testing. 


DR. HOWARD A. RUSK IS HONORED 
FOR HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
BATTLE AGAINST EPILEPSY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, 1,500,- 
000 Americans are afflicted with epilep- 
sy. At a time when great progress is 
being made toward prevention and cure 
of other diseases, at a time when great 
publicity is being given to efforts to curb 
other dread scourges which plague man- 
kind, epilepsy continues to wreak havoc 
with an astounding number of Ameri- 
cans. 

A great counterattack is today being 
mounted by the United Epilepsy Associa- 
tion. By means of varied programs, 
community service, and public education, 
the association is helping to lead the epi- 
leptic out of the darkness. The associa- 
tion has described its mission as one of 
erasing injustice, insuring that every 
American with epilepsy receives proper 
care, and seeking cures as well as ways 
of preventing and treating this dread 
disease. 

Public understanding is being pro- 
moted through public forums, the mass 
media, and word of mouth. This truth 
campaign is designed to teach people to 
accept epileptics as normal human 
beings. 

The United Epilepsy Association is also 
supporting research which has already 
made great strides and which may even- 
tually lead to total control and cure of 
this ailment. 

Finally, the association is helping to 
establish clinics and community facili- 
ties in order to cut down the present 
shocking fact that less than half of those 
who have epilepsy are being adequately 
treated for it. 

At a recent ceremony in New York 
City, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, the doctor- 
journalist who has established an inter- 
national reputation as an authority on 
rehabilitation and who has contributed 
magnificently to public understanding of 
the ramifications and challenges of mod- 
ern medicine, was honored by the United 
Epilepsy Association for his efforts in the 
great battle against epilepsy. Because of 
the importance of the matters discussed 
and the eminence of the men involved, I 
ask unanimous consent that the intro- 
ductory remarks and Dr. Rusk’s response 
be printed in the Recorp, following my 
comments. 
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There being no objection, the introduc- 
tion and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRESENTATION OF PLAQUE TO HOWARD A. RUSE, 
M.D., ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK 
TIMES, AND PROFESSOR AND CHAIRMAN, DE- 
PARTMENT OF PHYSICAL MEDICINE AND RE- 
HABILITATION, NEw YORK UNIVERSITY BELLE- 
VUE MEDICAL CENTER, AT CEREMONY APRIL 
21, 1959, ar THE NEW Tonk ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES, 2 East 63D STREET, NEw YORK, 
NY. 

Dr. H. Houston Merritt, dean of College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, and chairman of the pro- 
fessional advisory council of the United Epi- 
lepsy Association, made introductory com- 
ments. Dr. Merritt is a neurologist and co- 
discoverer of Dilantin, the principal anti- 
convulsive medicine used for controlling epi- 
leptic seizures. 


REMARKS BY DR, MERRITT 


“No man in this country has done more to 
advance the cause of the handicapped than 
the one we are honoring today, Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk. It is almost solely through his ef- 
forts that the specialty of physical medicine 
and rehabilitation has reached the present 
high level in our country. 

“Dr. Rusk’s interest in the physically 
handicapped started with his work in the 
Armed Forces during World War II. He is 
now director of the greatest rehabilitation 
center in the world. In addition to his 
achievements in the medical field, he has 
been an important adviser to the President 
of the United States in the problem of health 
resources and the Selective Service System. 

“Dr. Rusk is a gifted writer and for many 
years has been associate editor of the New 
York Times. He has been a leader in the 
education of the public with regard to prob- 
lems of patients with epilepsy and in the 
advancement of the care and treatment of 
these patients. The United Epilepsy Asso- 
ciation is honoring itself in giving this award 
to Dr. Rusk in recognition of the great work 
which he is doing for the cause of epilepsy. 

“I feel very privileged to introduce Mr. 
Revell McCallum, the vice president of the 
United Epilepsy Association, who will present 
our association’s award to Dr. Rusk.” 

REMARKS BY MR. REVELL M’CALLUM 

“Dean Merritt, Dr. Rusk, and distinguished 
guests. Our president, Mr. Carl Marks, has 
asked me to express his deep regrets that he 
is not able to be present while sharing the 
honors of this notable occasion. As vice 
president of the United Epilepsy Association, 
I feel very honored and privileged indeed to 
present Dr. Rusk with this award, which 
reads: 

For distinguished medical journalism 
and achieving international understanding 
in public health and rehabilitation. 

“ ‘Through his worldwide column and sig- 
nificant medical science articles, Dr. Rusk has 
broken the barrier of scientific technical 
writings and thus made the knowledge ac- 
cessible to people everywhere, bringing 
understanding and enlightenment to mil- 
lions. His leadership in the fields of inter- 
national health, education, and welfare is 
hereby recognized. 

“ ‘CARL Marks, President. 

“Seal of United Epilepsy Association, 
April 21, 1959. 

H. Houston Merritt, M.D., 
“‘Chairman, Professional Advisory 
Council.“ 
REMARKS BY DR. RUSK 

“Mr. McCallum, Dr. Merritt, I really should 
say Dean Merritt, and my many friends, I am 
highly honored and deeply grateful to you 
for coming today to join with me in receiving 
the United Epilepsy Association’s award for 
my interest and work in the field of epilepsy. 
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“I was recalling my first interest in this 
specific field and it goes back to my second 
year in medical college when I worked for a 
summer in a colony of feebleminded and 
epileptic in rural Missouri. There were no 
places then for the epileptic except in with 
the feebleminded; everybody classed the 
same. Unfortunately, I am afraid that is 
often too true today. I was sort of a general 
assistant in this program and shortly after 
I had been there one of the patients went 
into that horrible condition of status epilep- 
ticus, having one convulsion after another. 
Sodium luminal had just come into the 
country from Germany and I suspect most of 
you here today are too young to remember 
the terrible deprivation during the war when 
no luminal was exported out of Germany 
and none was manufactured any other place 
in the world. Epileptics who were depend- 
ent upon this drug as their lifeline to pre- 
vent seizures went into status and many 
died. 

“Maybe you'll remember that when the 
first German submarine surfaced off Hamp- 
ton Roads a number of boxes were brought 
ashore. They contained precious German 
anilin dyes and luminal. Well, I asked my 
chief ‘How much shall I give him?’ He said 
‘I don't know. There’s no dose on the box. 
Sit with him and give it to him until the 
seizure stops or he is dead.’ I shall never 
forget the next 24 hours. This tortured 
boy on the floor on the mattress and my 
two assistants, two other inmates, and I 
started giving sodium luminal hyperdermi- 
cally every 2 hours. At the end of 24 hours 
the seizures had stopped. I had given him 
120 grains—the average dose being a grain 
and a half, or two. But he survived and a 
few weeks later was up and about and just 
a few years ago I saw this young man still 
living and still an inmate in the institution. 

“I remember, too, in my early days in 
practice before we had the magnificent anti- 
convulsive drugs that we do now through 
research primarily initiated by Dean Mer- 
ritt, the Chairman of the Professional Ad- 
visory Council of the United Epilepsy Asso- 
ciation, a wonderful family in St. Louis— 
three fine girls and one boy, the last of his 
line—started seizures at the age of seven. 
He had everything in the world that was 
known, including bromide, until he couldn't 
keep his head up and his face broke out in 
a horrible rash—brain surgery, dehydration 
diets, allergy tests, everything was tried. 
And he went on to continue his convulsions, 
not too often, just often enough to ruin his 
life and that of his family. Unfortunately, 
he died in his early twenties before he could 
benefit by modern research that is available 
to the one-and-a-half or 2 million epilep- 
tics today. 

“You know, I like the slogan of this or- 
ganization, and I think of the understand- 
ing that has come from it. This has been 
a disease of shame in the past. When you 
wrote your pamphlet under the title, ‘The 
Ghost is Out of the Closet,’ that was the 
beginning of real public understanding. We 
still have a long way to go. These are 
wounds that show no scars. I don't think 
any of us not having been intimately asso- 
ciated with the problem knows what it is 
like to go through your life perfectly nor- 
mal most of the time but with the sword 
of Damocles hanging over your head and 
not knowing when it was to fall. That is 
why it has made the problem of the place- 
ment of the epileptic in industry so difi- 
cult. But enlightened management and 
enlightened labor, too, have been tremen- 
dously helpful in many instances, in doing 
pilot studies and placing these young peo- 
ple in the jobs which they can do and do 
well without danger to themselves or to 
their fellow employees. 

“But this is only the beginning. Our only 
tools to fight this monster—epilepsy—is one 
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through research and there are many, many 
leads today that lead me to predict that one 
day we will find the solution to this prob- 
lem just as we have found the solution to 
the management of the diabetic, pernicious 
anemia, and infectious diseases that in the 
past were thought to be unmanageable and 
fatal. 

“And the second tool is public education 
and understanding. I need not tell you how 
important this is for the person with epilepsy. 
Your association's very excellent public edu- 
cation program is forging the trail for the 
acceptance of the epileptic in every corner 
of our Nation and in many distant lands. 
For without that, although the epileptic can 
be managed and can live a self-sufficient 
productive life in dignity, he will find no 
place to go. 

“So I accept this award today with deep 
gratitude and satisfaction that you feel that 
the New York Times and I writing for them 
have had some little part in this great edu- 
cation program that must be a continuing 
one not only in the United States but all 
over the world. So again I say my heartfelt 
gratitude and my deep appreciation to the 
United Epilepsy Association and to you for 
coming here today.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from an article 
entitled “NAACP Praised in Integration,” 
written by Luther Jackson, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of today. Mr. Jackson, a staff 
reporter, reports a speech or remarks 
made yesterday by the Deputy Attorney 
General of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Lawrence E. Walsh, to a religious 
leadership conference of the President’s 
Conference on Government Contracts. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Outlining the administration’s civil rights 
proposals in the fields of employment, voting, 
and education, Walsh warned against more 
liberal measures contained in other bills. 

“The other bills are well-intended,” he 
said, “but we must not seek legislation which 
we know we cannot get.” 


Mr, HART. Mr. President, the news- 
paper report does not identify “the other 
bills,” and it is possible that the Deputy 
Attorney General did not specify them. 
To many of us in Congress it is clear that 
the civil rights problem is broader in 
scope and more demanding in nature 
than the measures proposed by the ad- 
ministration would recognize. 

It is regrettable that the second in 
command of the Department of Justice 
in the administration would counsel, as 
he does, that we must not seek legisla- 
tion which we know we cannot get. 

I would ask, first, who knows the an- 
swer to the question “What can we get?” 
until we try, and, second, I would say 
it counsels we ask only what our oppo- 
nents may be willing to grant. Progress 
is not made by this attitude and it is 
something less than leadership. 

I have inquired, and I have been told 
that the remarks of the Deputy Attorney 
General were not made from a prepared 
text. I suspect that all of us on one 
occasion or another have said things 
which, when we saw them in print, we 
realized did not convey the idea we had 
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in mind. I hope that a correction will 
be made in this instance if such is the 
case, 


MINNEAPOLIS HIGH SCHOOL RESI- 
DENTIAL SEMINAR ON U.S. FOR- 
EIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, last 
month 75 high school students from 60 
Minnesota high schools participated in 
a high school residential seminar on U.S. 
foreign economic policy in Minneapolis. 
This was the second annual high school 
seminar in world affairs sponsored by 
Macalester College, the center for con- 
tinuation study of the University of 
Minnesota, and the Minnesota World Af- 
fairs Center. The participants were se- 
lected on the basis of their academic 
ability and achievement, and their deep 
and genuine interest in world affairs. 
The final report of the 1959 seminar was 
prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Henry Wriston of the American assem- 
bly and represents the thinking of these 
outstanding young people on the mili- 
tary, economic, and technical assistance 
programs of the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report 
printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA FINAL REPORT OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL RESIDENTIAL SEMINAR 
on U.S. FOREIGN Economic POLICY, MINNE- 
APOLIS, MINN., APRIL 16, 17, AND 18, 1959 

(Sponsors: Center for Continuation Study, 
University of Minnesota; Macalester Col- 
lege, Minnesota World Affairs Center) 

The members of the second High School 
Residential Seminar on U.S. Foreign Policy 
wish to express their sense of the value of 
the seminar discussions, their indebtedness 
to the distinguished faculty which assisted 
with factual information and suggestions, 
and their thanks to the sponsoring institu- 
tions and supporting E which 
made the seminar possibl 

The topic considered ye the military, 
economic, and technical assistance programs 
of the United States. We have attempted to 
determine how these programs contribute to 
achievement of the objectives of U.S. for- 
eign policy, and to consider the desirability 
of changes in emphasis or direction. Al- 
though we are not in complete agreement 
we have found a substantial consensus of 
opinion which supports the following con- 
clusions, 

ENDS AND MEANS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 

1. Objectives of U.S. foreign policy: The 
continuing object of U.S. policy should be 
to assure for this and other countries a 

international order which permits 
them to develop their own institutions 
freely. This requires security from military 
interventions and territorial aggrandize- 
ment. For many countries it requires as- 
sistance in economic development which 
will help to improve standards of living, 
and thus to reduce dependence upon other 
states or susceptibility to subversive move- 
ments which gather strength by easy prom- 
ises which cannot be fulfilled. It requires 
continuous support of those countries which 
value individual liberty and human dignity 
and continuous effort to prevent countries 

which reject these values from attaining a 

dominant world position, from stifling open 

channels of trade and communication, or 
curtailing our freedom of action. 
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2. The choice of means: The statement of 
these objectives does not provide an easy 
guide to policy. The means employed must 
be consistent with the principles of our free, 
democratic society. The choice of means 
must be considered in terms of conflicting 
interests presented by particular situations, 
and by our estimate of the relative impor- 
tance of the claims made. As our capacities 
are not unlimited priorities must be estab- 
lished. For the present it seems clear that 
military, economic, and technical assistance 
are all useful and necessary instruments of 
policy. However, their utility must be con- 
sidered with reference to particular coun- 
tries and areas, which vary in the character 
of their needs, in their capacity to utilize 
assistance effectively, and in the value of the 
contribution they can make to the objectives 
stated. It follows that the claims which 
military, economic, and technical assistance 
make upon the national budget must be 
considered in the light of a complex experi- 
ence with many individual problems. In 
the absence of detailed information we think 
it right to avoid broad generalizations about 
increasing one form of aid at the expense of 
another. We propose that economic aid and 
technical assistance be increased because we 
depend upon them for permanent improve- 
ment in conditions, but we recognize this 
can be done only to the extent that our 
security is not endangered and that such aid 
can be effectively utilized. We need con- 
tinuously to review the many factors which 
enter into our choice of means. This review 
should certainly include an estimate of any 
changes in the capabilities or intentions of 
the Communist states. 

3. Means other than assistance programs: 
The use of other techniques such as diplo- 
macy, defense alliances, development of col- 
lective security agencies, cultural relations 
programs, or propaganda is certainly not ex- 
cluded by reliance upon ald programs. On 
the contrary effective diplomacy and infor- 
mation programs are essential to the success 
of any other programs we undertake. De- 
fensive alliances may provide the framework 
for effective allocation of military assist- 
ance. To the extent that such security de- 
vices can be replaced by collective security 
mechanisms the latter should be preferred. 
However, the gap between the value systems 
of Communist and Western states suggests 
that there is not yet a sufficient community 
to support collective security at more than 
regional levels, and in some parts of the 
world not enough even at the regional level. 
Cultural relations programs may be useful in 
gradually extending the perception of mu- 
tual interest and shared values. 

FOREIGN AID AND COMPETITIVE COEXISTENCE 


4. Soviet economic growth: We recognize 
the rapid growth of Soviet economic power 
and the capacity to use this power as a 
weapon of foreign policy. This results from 
a rigid political control of the Soviet economy 
which enables Russia to exploit labor and to 
hold the production of consumer goods to 
subsistence levels, thus in effect converting 
labor into capital growth. The same course 
may be expected in Communist China. Such 
a system permits concentration of effort nar- 
rowly upon development of heavy industry, 
production of military goods, and technical 
development. Resources can be diverted at 
will to meet special requirements. The sys- 
tem has achieved controlled power in the 
hands of the government, which thus has be- 
come a serious threat to free nations. This 
impressive growth of power has also had great 
propaganda value in countries where govern- 
ment leadership is weak and poverty is gen- 
eral. Yet Soviet power has been achieved at 
the expense of the standard of living of the 
Russian general public, and it has deliberate. 
ly milked the economies of satellite states. 
It is not a system which the United States or 
other free states which have a concern for 
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the well-being of their citizens would care 
to imitate. Our problem is to continue our 
open economy which favors individual en- 
terprise and consumer benefits, yet to achieve 
the voluntary concentration of strength and 
purpose which will enable our Government to 
meet the Communist threat. 

5. Soviet economic aid: The concentration 
of political and economic power in the hands 
of the Soviet Government has enabled it to 
give economic assistance to underdeveloped 
countries and to pinpoint this aid at times 
when and in places where dramatic effects 
can be produced and the propaganda value 
of the effort will be great. Governmental 
control in the hands of a small party elite 
has permitted rapid decisions and adjust- 
ments to meet special circumstances, Our 
own elaborate and slow governmental proc- 
ess has sometimes presented a contrast which 
has impressed recipient states unfavorably, 
despite the far more substantial character 
of our aid programs. WlLereas the Soviets 
can exploit fully the propaganda possibili- 
ties of their gifts or loans and make every 
effort to do so at the local and personal level, 
we sometimes make grants only after in- 
vidious public discussions of the desirability 
of doing so and thus arouse doubts concern- 
ing our attitudes or motives. The Soviets 
have cultivated the impression that no 
strings are attached to their aid. In a for- 
mal sense this may have been true, yet the 
aid has been used to open a backdoor for 
Soviet influence through technical advisers, 
propaganda, and close economic ties. We 
have sought primarily the assurance of pro- 
ductive employment of grants and loans. 
Let we have created the impression that our 
aid is restricted to countries which support 
us in the cold war or even to those willing to 
accept defensive alliances, and we have failed 
to quiet the fears inspired in underdeveloped 
countries by Communist propaganda that our 
aid cloaks imperialist designs. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE POLICY 


6. Graduated deterrence; massive retalia- 
tion: U.S. policy with respect to military as- 
sistance, bases, and alliances is purely de- 
fensive in purpose. It must depend upon the 
types of military action which can reasona- 
bly be anticipated and their relationship to 
our security and to the preservation of the 
free world. The experience of the past dec- 
ade suggests the probability of military inci- 
dents on widely dispersed fronts deliberate- 
ly provoked to probe the defensive temper 
of the free world, which can be contained 
as limited wars by prompt, energetic action. 
Our interest in dealing with such incidents 
as limited wars is apparent. Not to meet 
and suppress such attacks as they occur 
might result in the passing of free countries 
under Communist control and the weaken- 
ing of the will of other free nations to resist. 
But to meet limited and exploratory attacks 
by force far greater than is required to con- 
tain them might invite major nuclear wel- 
fare. Widely dispersed forces of varied char- 
acter which can apply graduated deterrents 
proportioned to the magnitude and character 
of the attack seem to be necessary for the 
conduct of such limited wars. On the other 
hand deterrence against all-out nuclear at- 
tack must depend upon the capacity and will 
to reply in kind. 

We have considered the question whether 
capacity for massive retaliation by use of nu- 
clear weapons would in itself suffice as a de- 
terrent to “brush fire” wars without the 
maintenance of an elaborate set of alliances 
and oversea military establishments. Such a 
sole reliance upon major nuclear weapons 
by the development of a kind of nuclear 
“fortress America” of missiles and aircraft 
based here seems to us to overlook the fact 
that deterrence would depend not merely 
upon capacity for massive retaliation but 
also upon the will to use that capacity and 
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upon our success in convincing the Soviets 
of our intention to use it. We believe the 
people of the United States would never sanc- 
tion the use of a major nuclear attack in 
response to a minor military probe in a re- 
mote country, and that the Soviets know this 
as well as we. Consequently we feel that the 
only deterrents likely to be effective in re- 
straining limited wars are of the graduated 
variety. Although we realize that the provi- 
sion of such deterrents throughout the 
world imposes a great financial burden and 
involves us in many incidental problems we 
see no escape from it. 

7. Defensive alliances: Our defensive alli- 
ances differ in the degree to which they have 
been implemented by joint military forces in 
being. In some cases they are bilateral, in 
others multilateral. In the case of NATO 
and OAS they may rest upon a firmer po- 
litical consensus than in the case of SEATO. 
The Baghdad Pact, with which we are asso- 
ciated, rests upon no consensus of the Arab 
World and therefore projects us into prob- 
lems we might prefer to avoid. All these 
arrangements, as well as those with Australia 
and New Zealand, with Nationalist China, 
with Japan, and with Korea, must be sepa- 
rately weighed in terms of the kind of threat 
presented in the area concerned. We can 
hardly suppose that all of these pacts are 
equally necessary or useful, but we believe 
all of them have some utility. At the least 
they serve as a declaration of joint purpose, 
an assurance of a unified military front. 
They may provide a framework for consulta- 
tion, military planning, and acquisition of 
oversea bases. They give such assurance as 
we can obtain that military assistance will 
be applied to purposes useful to the free 
world. In some cases they permit the organi- 
zation of joint staffs, the procurement of 
uniform weapons and supplies, and joint 
training and exercises. Althought they pro- 
ject us into political problems we might 
otherwise avoid this seems a necessary price 
to be paid for these advantages. We can only 
seek the form of political agreement which 
in each case seems best calculated to assure 
the desired results. In some cases we have 
found it necessary to make direct commit- 
ments of military manpower in oversea 
bases in order to make our involvement phys- 
ically apparent. Elsewhere we find it nec- 
essary to provide military equipment in large 
quantities and training cadres; by doing so 
we utilize the manpower of other nations in 
the defense of the free world and reduce the 
demands upon our own. Where feasible it 
should, of course, be our aim to move in- 
creasingly toward economic aid, some of 
which may be used by the recipients to de- 
velop production of their own military 
equipment. 


POLICY FOR ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


8. Purposes of economic and technical as- 
sistance: It can be said that the object of 
economic and technical assistance is defense, 
if by the latter term we mean the preserva- 
tion of a world in which nations have self- 
determination and open communication and 
competition. Certainly we must include in 
our objectives a stabilized international trade 
and must seek to avoid a situation in which 
controlled economies may be used delib- 
erately to disrupt foreign trade. Except for 
emergency aid to meet conditions of famine 
and distress we need not think of our pur- 
poses as simply humanitarian, although the 
humanitarian impulses of our people may 
bring them support. Our Government can 
properly proceed from motives of enlightened 
self-interest, in the conviction that economic 
stability and progress in other countries will 
be the best insurance against disruption of 
the free world and consequent danger to our 
own institutions, 

We need to make our purposes clear, per- 
haps as much to ourselves as to others, so 
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that directness in administration and single- 
mindedness as to policy are encouraged. If 
we can make our objects clear we need not 
doubt that they will compare favorably with 
those of the Soviets in the view of recipient 
states. 

9, The recipients of aid: The basic test of 
entitlement to economic aid or technical 
assistance should be need and the capacity 
to utilize the aid effectively in development 
programs. The fact that a state is considered 
neutralist with respect to the cold war 
should certainly not be a bar. Neutralism 
usually reflects a desire for independence and 
avoidance of involvement in struggles which 
might delay internal development. If eco- 
nomic aid can assist a country in these 
objects the result must be gratifying to the 
United States, for it will contribute to the 
spread of free institutions. It may even be 
that aid can properly be given to Communist 
states where there is reason to think that it 
will strengthen their independence from 
Russian control. We have already adopted 
this policy with respect to Yugoslavia and 
Poland. Of course we should avoid assist- 
ance to countries which would turn the aid 
to the support of institutions we seek to 
combat. Every case will need to be consid- 
ered individually from this point of view, 
and we must expect to have some hard 
choices. For example, there are underde- 
veloped countries which are not communistic 
but are controlled by corrupt or despotic 
governments. We have here to weigh the 
desirability of helping economic develop- 
ment against the danger of strengthening 
such regimes. 

10. The extent of aid: The amount of aid 
given to a particular country must be deter- 
mined by its capacity to put it to productive 
uses without rapid inflation. In relatively 
primitive countries caution must also be 
observed not to build a complex economy 
faster than the limits of cultural adaptation. 
A strong economy in the hands of an inept, 
corrupt, or benighted government is hardly 
a contribution to free institutions. These 
facts suggest that technical assistance and 
development programs for underdeveloped 
countries should be kept in balance with 
programs of cultural exchange, literacy, 
training of teachers, and the like, and that 
substantial appropriations will be required 
for these purposes. 

From the standpoint of the United States 
there are also limits to the amount of aid 
which can be given, but we think these 
limits have not been reached. It is probable 
that from $2 to $3 billion could be usefully 
devoted annually to economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance. Sound distribution of this 
total would of course require careful consid- 
eration in administering the program, and 
the possibility of limiting the amounts spent 
should be frequently reviewed. The present 
contribution of about 8½ billion by the 
United States does not tax our capacity. 
An expanded program is desirable. 

11. Kinds of aid: The types of aid and 
proper proportions of each type must be 
decided individually for each country. Un- 
derdeveloped countries are usually in need 
of technical assistance and long-range de- 
velopment capital. In most instances, they 
are not appropriate recipients of large-scale 
military assistance. Other countries will re- 
quire economic and military aid in varying 
proportions. In the sense of overall policy 
the United States will probably not find it 
practicable to reduce military assistance 
significantly at present, although it seems 
desirable to reduce it relatively by increasing 
the programs of economic and technical 
assistance. 

12. Conditions attached to aid: There 
should be no political or military conditions 
attached to eligibility to receive economic 
aid or technical assistance. In view of the 
false impressions already current on this 
point a clear disclaimer of such require- 
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ments is needed. Perhaps a direct congres- 
sional prohibition of such conditions would 
be useful, as would a skillful information 
program designed to combat the misappre- 
hensions created by Communist propaganda. 

Economic conditions are valid only to the 
extent that they relate to employment of 
the aid for productive projects. Aid should 
not be given for projects which do not con- 
tribute to economic development, and aid 
programs should be reviewed to see that 
there is no diversion of funds to unauthor- 
ized purposes. Any other type of economic 
condition would not be compatible with our 
own purpose, 

18. Trade versus aid: It is desirable as far 
as possible to avoid keeping underdeveloped 
States in the condition of pensioners, For 
this reason we should move toward long- 
term low-interest loans and toward such 
modification of our restrictions upon trade 
as will enable them to export to us and thus 
to pay the loans. This will help to produce 
stabilized economies which will be able to 
present more inviting opportunities for pri- 
vate investment. Direct grants are in many 
cases now necessary, but we must find ways 
to move to bilateral relationships which avoid 
such direct dependence and provide per- 
manently viable economic arrangements. 

14. Surpluses and dumping: A factor 
which often disrupts international markets 
is the disposition of States having large 
agricultural surpluses to dump them upon 
the world market, thus depressing prices. 
Some countries, including the United States, 
encourage such surpluses by artificial price 
supports designed to improve the relative 
economic position of farmers. Where 
famine exists in other countries there is in- 
deed reason to relieve it by making such 
surpluses available, but this should be done 
in a way which will minimize effects upon 
the market. The free gift of surplus crops 
to another government or selling below the 
world market will produce difficulties. 
Grants to enable such governments to buy 
at market prices would be more satisfactory. 
Perhaps an international agreement could 
be reached among the surplus-producing 
countries either to reduce surpluses or to 
determine their disposition. An interna- 
tional crop bank might be a possible solu- 
tion. 

15. Bilateral versus multilateral aid pro- 
grams: In the case of underdeveloped coun- 
tries we could avoid distrust of our motives 
by channeling economic aid and technical 
assistance more heavily through interna- 
tional agencies. Such agencies can also draw 
upon a wider pool of technical experts avail- 
able for missions. Such a redirection might 
well be proposed first upon condition that the 
Soviet Union follow the same course, but we 
might find it advantageous to move in this 
direction even if they refuse. The usefulness 
of regional planning and administration has 
also been demonstrated in the Colombo plan 
and in Latin America. 

However, we do not suggest that a single 
pattern of multilateral aid would serve our 
purpose. Bilateral programs of economic 
aid may be more appropriate in the case of 
countries having developed economies, since 
these have less fear of imperialism. Cer- 
tainly we should deal directly with allies 
where mixed programs of military and eco- 
nomic assistance are used. Even a complete 
channeling of economic aid through inter- 
national agencies would seem undesirable. 
In some cases a greater proportion of our con- 
tribution might go to states we considered 
to be poor risks. Furthermore, the anonym- 
ity of international administration would 
tend to obscure the large contribution and 
laudable purposes of the United States. 
There are cases in which direct aid can work 
to our advantage. Therefore, we must again 
consider the cases individually and resolve 
them on the basis of the factors peculiar to 
each, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 94) to 
defer the proclamation of marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments for the 
1960 crop of wheat until June 1, 1959. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5916) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon and that Mr. THomas, Mr. KIR- 
WAN, Mr. Rooney, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. CAN- 
non, Mr. Jensen, Mr. Bow, Mr. Jonas, 
and Mr. Taser were appointed managers 
-on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the enrolled bill (S. 1559) to provide 
for the striking of medals in commem- 
oration of the 100th anniversary of the 
first significant discovery of silver in the 
United States, June 1859, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, has the 
morning hour been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further business in the morning hour? 
If not, the morning hour is concluded. 

Mr. MOSS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
-the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SAN LUIS UNIT, CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 44) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct the 
San Luis unit of the Central Valley proj- 
ect, Calif., to enter into an agreement 
with the State of California with respect 
to the construction and operation of such 
unit, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendments submitted by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
on behalf of himself and the Senators 
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from Oregon [Mr. Morse and Mr. NEU- 
BERGER]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Record disclose 
the facts surrounding what we here try 
to do. First of all, the able Senator 
from Illinois has suggested that the 
authorization called for by our bill is 
not a 8290 million one, but that it is 
open-ended and that it will involve un- 
told additional millions. I deny it. 

All I can do, Mr. President, besides 
deny that assertion, is to point to the 
printed hearing on the proposed legisla- 
tion before the Senate, and most par- 
ticularly to page 78 of that hearing, in 
which Mr. Goodrich Lineweaver, of the 
staff of the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, in a memo- 
randum to the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who was chair- 
man of the subcommittee, stated, in 
part: 

1. The authorization for appropriations in 
section 6 of the bill is $290,430,000. 

2. Included in this total of $290,430,000 
are: (a) $10,814,000 for footings and other 
facilities of San Luis Dam, whereby the ca- 
pacity may be increased from 1 million acre- 
feet to 2,001,000 acre-feet (i) if the State 
comes into the project, or (ii) if the service 
area of the San Luis project is extended to 
the Avanol Gap area in the southern San 
Joaquin Valley; 

(b) Four million dollars for additional 
capacity or facilities at the Tracy pumping 
plant, under either of the conditions men- 
tioned in (a); and 

(c) Two million eight hundred and 
eighty-seven dollars for San Luis modifica- 
tions in the event the enlargement project 
is developed. 

The total of these figures provided for in 
the $290,430,000 authorization for appropria- 
tions is $17,701,000. 

3. This $290,430,000 appears to be an abso- 
lute limitation so far as the facilities men- 
tioned with the respective amounts esti- 
mated. Any additional facilities, such as 
further enlargement of existing canals or ad- 
ditional canals would require reauthorization 
by the Congress. It is estimated that in 
event the State project comes in an addi- 
tional $5 to $8 million would be required to 
finance extra outlet capacity in the dam. 


I regret that the Senator from Tllinois 
is not now present in the Chamber. I 
intend to bring this matter to his atten- 
tion when he returns. 

Mr. President, I observe my friend, 
the Senator from Oregon, is present in 
the Chamber. I now observe the Senator 
from Illinois entering the Chamber, I 
will repeat what I said. 

It is easy, Mr. President, for a Sena- 
tor in good faith to make a startling 
charge, without proof and have that 
charge reiterated outside this hall until 
finally some believe that perhaps there 
may be merit to the charge. I said 
earlier that with respect to the charge 
of the Senator from Illinois as to what 
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amount is intended to be authorized for 
appropriation in the bill, it is $290,430,- 
000. The Senator from Hlinois has said 
again and again that this is not so, and 
that the proposed legislation would au- 
thorize much more than that amount to 
be appropriated. 

I repeat, Mr. President, my denial of 
that statement. I deny the charge of 
the Senator from Illinois. Moreover, I 
point to page 78 of the hearings on the 
bill and call attention to the statement 
not of one of the authors of the bill, but 
of a staff member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, in the 
memorandum which he prepared for the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

This is all I can do by way of refuting 
the charge of the Senator from Illinois, 
which is not a fact, so I repeat the 
language: 

This $290,430,000 appears to be an absolute 
limitation so far as the facilities mentioned 
with the respective amounts estimated. Any 
additional facilities, such as further enlarge- 
ment of existing canals or additional canals 
would require reauthorization by the Con- 
gress. It is estimated that in event the State 
project comes in an additional $5 to $8 mil- 
lion would be required to finance extra outlet 
capacity in the dam. 


Mr. President, basically there is a good 
faith dispute in this Chamber as to what 
ought to be done by way of applying or 
not applying Federal reclamation law in 
its entirety to the projected Feather 
River project of the people and of the 
government of California. And some 
here believe that, whether the amend- 
ment carries or not, Federal reclamation 
law will not, as it should not, apply to the 
State projects merely because of joint 
use of San Luis. 

Mr. President, there are reclamation 
projects in almost all the Western States 
of America. The United States has been 
generous with California. In the State 
of my friend from Oregon, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has invested 
money, to be repaid as the Federal laws 
apply, in great reclamation projects. I 
say to my friend from Oregon, and I 
know he will agree, there never has been 
in the history of reclamation legislation 
one instance in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has sought to make any State 
comply with Federal law in State water 
projects. 

I believe in the Federal reclamation 
law. I believe it ought to be upheld. I 
believe when Federal reclamation proj- 
ects are undertaken with money from 
the Government of the United States, 
Federal reclamation law ought to apply. 

But I also believe that if the State of 
Ohio, the State of Virginia, the State of 
Louisiana, the State of Illinois, the State 
of Wyoming, the State of Oregon, or the 
State of California desires to bond itself, 
to borrow money and to construct its own 
State water system, the Federal Govern- 
ment ought not tell the State the Fed- 
eral reclamation law must apply. 

I desire to refer again to the hearings 
with respect to the San Luis unit, which 
are on our desks. Gov. Pat Brown came 
to Washington, and testified before my 
committee in the Senate and the similar 
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committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in favor of the proposed legislation. 
I do not need to spend any time observ- 
ing that Governor Brown and I belong 
to different political parties. Governor 
Brown is in favor of the proposed legis- 
lation. Governor Brown stated to the 
members of my committee, Mr. Presi- 
dent: 

The third point I wish to call to your 
attention with special force and all of the 
clarity that I can command is that the State 
itself is launching an unprecedented water 
development program of its own. We know 
that we cannot and should not depend en- 
tirely on the Federal Government. I hope 
and expect that the State of California will 
commit itself to invest more than $11 billion 
in the next 25 years over and above the Fed- 
eral programs to insure adequate statewide 
water development. The State is now in 
the process of earmarking a $190 million in- 
vestment fund for these purposes. 

And I might add that this investment fund 
is money that was received from offshore oil 
reserves in bonus bidding and royalties that 
we already achieved. So one natural re- 
source, oil, will now be committed to water, 
if I am successful in my program. 

I am sure that the voters will approve a 
bond issue and I intend and I know that I 
will get bipartisan support in this—this 
bond issue which will finance the remainder 
of the cost. Future generations that will 
achieve the benefits will share in the repay- 
ment of those bonds. 

No State has ever launched so great a water 
program. California recognizes, however, 
that it cannot do the job alone. The joint 
venture at San Luis represents, I believe, the 
best possible example of a proper method 
for Federal-State action in water resource 
development. 


Thus the bill was fashioned in a way 
which received the complete, unequivo- 
cal approval of the Governor of Cali- 
fornia and of the various public agen- 
cies and conservancy districts north, 
south, and central in my State. Today it 
is fair and accurate to say that the peo- 
ple of California are quite united in their 
earnest petition to the Congress of their 
country to pass this proposed legislation. 

The Federal Government, through the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the Department of the 
Interior, has placed its stamp of approval 
on the pending legislation. 

Here is one State in America which 
has within two of its great valleys a Fed- 
eral reclamation project called the Cen- 
tral Valley project, where Federal recla- 
mation law applies as it should apply. 

Alongside it, and somewhat longer, 
when it is completed, will be the State 
of California water project. It will 
transport northern surplus water into 
the parched areas of southern California, 
along the way assisting all other areas 
of the State, until finally, $11 billion will 
have been contributed by the people of 
California to its ultimate and complete 
construction. 

In the process of bringing northern 
water into the southernmost reaches of 
our State it is necessary, so the State en- 
gineers tell us, to construct a storage 
dam, into which northern surplus wa- 
ters would be carried, and from which 
such surplus waters as might be required 
would be taken from there south. But 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the De- 
partment of the Interior want to give 
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greater service in the Central Valley 
area, and so they want the service area 
of the Central Valley project enlarged. 
For that purpose the Federal Govern- 
ment requires the construction of a 
storage dam. 

The unhappy fact is that there is only 
one reservoir site available. The Federal 
engineers say so. The State engineers 
say so. If there were two reservoir sites 
available, the State of California could 
utilize one, and no one would raise any 
question as to what law should apply. 
The State law would apply. 

The Federal Government could use the 
other dam site, if there were two, and 
no one would raise a question as to what 
law should apply with respect to the 
reservoir constructed by the Federal 
Government. Federal reclamation laws 
would apply. But because there is only 
one site, I think it is to the credit of the 
State and the Federal Government that, 
acting through their engineers and also 
through their policymakers, they have 
reached an agreement by which one 
reservoir site will be utilized for both 
systems—first, the Central Valley project 
system now in being, and second, the 
State of California Feather River proj- 
ect, which is in prospect. For that rea- 
son the reservoir would double the 
capacity which would otherwise be avail- 
able. 

It was at that point in the agreement 
between the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment that section 6(a) was written 
into the bill. The same section was in 
the bill last year, when Senator Know- 
LAND and I introduced it. My friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Dousias] made the 
same argument a year ago. He was 
joined by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], but the Senate saw fit to re- 
pudiate their position, and passed the 
bill. 

As I say, the section with respect to 
what law should apply, which was in the 
bill in the last Congress, is now in the bill 
before us. It is section 6(a). Let me 
read it again: 

Sec. 6. (a) The provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws shall not be applicable to 
water deliveries or to the use of drainage fa- 
cilities serving lands under contract with the 
State to receive a water supply, outside of 
the Federal San Luis unit service area de- 
scribed in the report of the Department of 
the Interior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Central 
Valley Project”, dated December 17, 1956. 


What is meant by that language? I 
think the report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs de- 
scribes it in a rather clear and pithy 
fashion. Let me read what the report 
states on that point. On page 8 of the 
report the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs says: 

The position of the committee is that the 
Federal reclamation law with respect to acre- 
age limitations should apply only to lands 
under contract with the United States. 


I have said in the Senate and in my 
State many times that the people of 
California are indebted to the Federal 
Government. The Central Valley proj- 
ect represents the difference between 
economic life and death in the two cen- 
tral valleys. In southern California, 
where my home is, we are indebted to 
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the great Hoover Dam, which was fought 
through the Senate years ago by the late 
great Hiram W. Johnson, a magnificent 
Senator and a courageous leader in my 
political party, who fought against tre- 
mendous odds in order finally to win ap- 
proval by the Senate, and thereafter by 
the House of Representatives, of a gi- 
gantic multipurpose structure which 
today brings water and hydroelectric 
power into almost every area of south- 
ern California. 

However, at times in the past the peo- 
ple of my State have had some difficulty 
in dealing with representatives of the 
Federal Government, and there have 
been some unhappy chapters in the his- 
tory of that relationship. Senators on 
the other side of the aisle will remember 
one of my predecessors, Senator Sheri- 
dan Downey, a Democrat, who had quite 
a stormy battle with the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation 15 or 20 years ago. I believe 
that is the reason why this bill contains 
a statement as to where Federal law 
should apply and where State law should 
apply, in order to eliminate the last pos- 
sible objection which someone might 
raise at some time against allowing the 
State to operate its own system the way 
it desires. 

For example, I quote from page 71 of 
the hearings, in a statement prepared 
by Warren Butler, vice chairman and 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California. This is a great 
public agency whose responsibility it is 
to bring water for domestic purposes into 
the homes of my city and of most of 
the other communities in southern Cali- 
fornia. By way of description of the bill 
I quote from what he had to say at 
page 71 of the hearings: 

As a measure to increase confidence and 
avoid misunderstanding, the language of sec- 
tion 7 of S. 1887 of the last congressional 
session would be restored, so that the point 
at which Federal laws will cease to apply 
and State laws will prevail is clearly and 
unmistakably set forth. In view of the con- 
fusion which now exists in many fields over 
the applicability of Federal and State laws, 
we think this provision would greatly in- 
crease the confidence of our people in the 
legislation. 

Let me say parenthetically, gentlemen, 
that our concern south of the Tehatchapie 
does not involve this 160-acre limitation as 
it does north of the Tehatchapie. What we 
are concerned about is like the man who 
has two bosses. Sometimes he does not know 
what to do. If you only have one, then you 
have a situation that is easier to work with, 


In a similar vein, I should like to read 
into the Recor the text of a telegram 
which I have received from Stanley W. 
Kronick. Mr. Kronick is a California 
lawyer. He has been honored by Gov. 
Pat Brown with appointment to a posi- 
tion of civic responsibility in the govern- 
ment of my State. This is what he says: 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
May 9, 1959. 
Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly urge that section 6(a) remain 
in S. 44, Its inclusion was agreed to by all 
interests in the State of California, includ- 
ing the State itself and the congressional 
representatives from the affected areas. The 
reasons were (1) that Federal law shouid 
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not control water deliveries by the State 
from the joint Federal-State project, and 
(2) that this should be made so clear by 
the Congress that a contrary argument could 
not later be made. 

The reason Federal reclamation law should 
not control water deliveries by the State is 
because the State will contribute its pro- 
portionate share of the cost of construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
joint-used facilities of the project. Federal 
law should no more apply to proportionate 
State use of the joint-used facilities than to 
State use of projects financed and con- 
structed solely by the State. 

Section 6(a) was included because it was 
recognized that in the absence of a clear 
expression of congressional intent and 
strong contrary argument might be made, 
somewhat as follows: Since the proposed 
San Luis project will be financed partially 
with Federal funds, the complete joint Fed- 
eral-State facilities could not have been 
constructed without the Federal invest- 
ment. The Federal investment therefore to 
some extent makes the State water deliveries 
possible, and as a consequence Federal law 
applies to such deliveries. 

By setting forth this argument, I do not 
mean to imply that it would necessarily 
prevail in the courts. But the argument is 
substantial enough to make it advisable in 
any event to preclude it by express statu- 
tory language. The effort now being made 
on the Senate floor to delete section 6(a) 
by those who intend thereby that the Fed- 
eral acreage limitation will apply to water 
deliveries by the State is further support 
that the California interests were right in 
clarifying the matter by the inclusion of 
section 6(a). 

If section 6(a) is deleted now as a result 
of the insistence of those who state flatly 
that they want Federal law to apply to water 
deliveries by the State, this legislative his- 
tory might be almost conclusive as to the 
intent of the Congress that Federal law is 
to apply to such deliveries. Logically, the 
only valid argument for deletion of section 
6(a) is that Federal law should control 
water service by the State. To prevent that 
result it is now plainly imperative that sec- 
tion 6(a) remain in the bill. In the light 
of the current debate on the Senate floor, I 
see no other way to accomplish what all the 
State interests believe is fair and just—that 
State law shall govern State water delivery. 

STANLEY W. KRONICK. 


Mr. President, I believe that all of us 
can be given credit for trying to repre- 
sent the best interests of our State. 

When my friend from Illinois intro- 
duced proposed legislation to have the 
great city of Chicago receive water from 
one of the Great Lakes, Lake Michigan, 
he was representing, as he saw the light, 
the best interests of the State of Illinois. 
The fact that our great neighbor to the 
north, Canada, interposed objections, 
however sound they may have been, did 
not dissuade the Senator from Illinois 
from doing that which the people of his 
State would, I suppose, want him to do, 
to stand on the floor of the Senate and 
in good faith try to obtain more water 
from Lake Michigan for the great city 
of Chicago in Illinois. 

The fact that the State of Michigan 
opposed what the Senator from Illinois 
was trying to do should, I think, be quite 
irrelevant in judging whether or not my 
friend from Illinois hewed to the line of 
the public interest of the people he repre- 
sents. 

It is not for me to say that my friend 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] was right or 
wrong with respect to the position he 
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took on the Federal reclamation projects 
in the State of Oregon. I do not know 
what the situation is in the State of 
Oregon. I do know that in the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
charges have been made that a great 
many landowners in Oregon have waxed 
wealthy and fat from Federal reclama- 
tion projects. But I am certain that if 
that were the case, it would have the 
earnest attention of the senior Senator 
from Oregon. = 

On the floor of the Senate today, a 
Democratic Senator and a Republican 
Senator from California are simply ask- 
ing in good faith that Congress approve 
what the Federal agencies involved have 
already approved, namely, a means 
whereby waters originating in California 
can be saved and put to beneficial use. 
Every year, 3 million acre-feet of water 
flow from California into the Pacific 
Ocean, and are lost forever. Here is an 
opportunity for a generous and a far- 
sighted Congress to demonstrate once 
again that when the public interest is at 
stake, it will respond and will do that 
which it ought to do, and which it always 
has done, with respect to water problems 
in whatever part of the country may be 
involved. 

There is one more thing I wish to say 
in this argument. I say most respect- 
fully that the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Illinois have offered an 
amendment which, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Illinois, will apply Federal 
reclamation law to all the waters which 
enter the dam which is authorized to be 
constructed by the bill. 

I asked the Senator from Illinois if 
he meant that such an intention on his 
part would apply to the waters before 
they flowed into the reservoir. The 
Recorp does not disclose that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois answered my question. 
I think it is fair to say that if the Sen- 
ator from Illinois were correct in the 
position he takes as to the intention of 
his amendment, it would mean that 
Federal reclamation law would apply to 
waters of the State system south of the 
reservoir provided for in the bill, but 
that waters north of the San Luis Reser- 
voir would not be subjected to Federal 
law. 

Is that not a mockery? Is that not 
a perfectly ridiculous thing to attempt 
to wreak on 14 million people? Would 
it not provoke sheer deviltry in what 
the Governor of my State, the legisla- 
ture of my State, and the water dis- 
tricts of my State are trying to do? Of 
course it would. 

If there is a misguided belief that the 
Senate will be doing something con- 
structive if it votes for the Douglas- 
Morse amendment, I beg and pray that 
Senators take another look at it and 
read the Recorp again. Replete in the 
last 3 days of speechmaking are 
repeated charges that large landowners 
will receive a windfall. All I can say 
again is that the elected representatives 
of the people, both from the Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party, and 
from a Democratic State administration 
and a Republican national administra- 
tion, have joined together in urging that 
this proposed legislation be passed. 
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I say in all sincerity that however 
much in good faith the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from Oregon 
unquestionably are acting, they are 
wrong, wrong, wrong in their under- 
standing of the needs and the plight of 
California, and of what, in good faith, 
working together, the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State government will be 
able, in the instance of the San Luis 
joint-use reservoir, to do. 

I earnestly hope that the amendment 
will be rejected. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I vield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I believe the senior 
Senator from California, the junior 
Senator from California, the people of 
California, and the courts which may in- 
terpret the legislative intent concerning 
the bill would like to have this statement 
in the Recorp. The junior Senator 
from Colorado does not agree with the 
statements made by the senior Senator 
from California that inherent in the 
Douglas amendment is the construction 
which has just been placed upon it, for 
the reason which I stated yesterday in 
debate. So far as I am concerned—and 
I think it could be easily construed by a 
court examining this Recorp—that is 
not the intent of the Douglas amend- 
ment. If such were the intent, I might 
change my position. 

I take the position, for the purpose of 
this Recorp, which might be reviewed by 
a court, that the objective of the amend- 
ment is to insure the preservation of 
the Federal reclamation laws. That is 
the interpretation of the junior Senator 
from Colorado. 

My second interpretation is that the 
amendment does not interfere with 
waters which arise within California and 
are under the jurisdiction of California. 
It does not confer Federal jurisdiction 
over those waters. I think inherent in 
the amendment, as the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon has pointed 
out, to use again his phraseology, are 
what we call objective facts which may 
be determined by a court because of the 
commingling of the waters. 

I say this only for the purpose of keep- 
ing the Recorp straight, because very 
easily this matter could be taken into 
court. I know the distinguished senior 
Senator from California does not in any 
way want to injure the validity of this 
project or the principles which he has 
announced in behalf of it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the able Senator from Colorado. 
I must say that the Recorp will be helped 
because he has so spoken. 

I say to him very frankly that I vio- 
lently disagree with what the Senator 
from Illinois has said on the floor of the 
Senate his amendment will accomplish. 
I am certain the Senator from Colorado 
joins me in that disagreement. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois, if I can quote him 
correctly, has stated several times that 
if his amendment shall be adopted, it 
will mean that Federal reclamation law 
shall apply to all waters which flow from 
the joint use reservoir, whether they go 
into the State system, paid for by the 
people of the State, or not. I deny that 
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contention. I take it from what the 
Senator from Colorado has said that he, 
too, denies it. I take it that I have cor- 
rectly quoted the Senator from Illinois, 
generally speaking, concerning the in- 
tention with which his amendment has 
been offered. 

But I must say there is merit in the 
position of the telegram sent by a Cali- 
fornia lawyer, which I read, that some 
persons could argue in a judicial pro- 
ceeding that if at this late date section 
6(a) were stricken from the bill it would 
constitute an intention on the part of the 
Senate to make Federal law apply, as the 
Senator from Illinois would say, and as 
the Senator from Colorado would deny. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is the very 
point of my closing statement on this 
matter. I think whoever reads the REC- 
orp should understand that there is no 
perfect unanimity of opinion and, there- 
fore, no clear legislative intent concern- 
ing this question. 

As I understand the argument made 
by the senior Senator from Illinois, I 
think there is considerable merit to his 
position, but I do not interpret it to be 
so all destructive and all conclusive as 
the interpretation placed upon it by the 
senior Senator from California. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I had intended to an- 
swer this point in my speech this after- 
noon; but it is a fact that the Senator 
from Colorado has hit the nail on the 
head today with regard to the legal 
aspects of the matter, so I want to an- 
swer the question now. 

The lawyer who sent the Senator from 
California the telegram which he read, 
has not, in my judgment, read the rec- 
ord of this debate, because I think the 
conclusion which the lawyer reached in 
his telegram is highly erroneous. 

Let me state again that nothing the 
Senator from Illinois and the two Sen- 
ators from Oregon could say in this de- 
bate could possibly change existing 
reclamation law. Existing reclamation 
law is not changed by debate on the floor 
of the Senate. To the contrary, Mr. 
President, what we fear is—and we are 
satisfied it is true—that if section 6(a) 
remains in the bill, existing reclamation 
law will be changed, and will be changed 
against the interest of the public. So we 
are going to do everything we can to try 
to persuade the Senate to delete section 
6(a). 

Let me state the situation as I believe 
it to be: With section 6(a) out of the 
bill, the Federal reclamation laws will re- 
main unchanged. Then it will be for the 
courts to determine to what extent, if 
any, the Federal reclamation laws apply 
to the various phases of the San Luis 
project, 

But I say most respectfully that what 
the two Senators from California have 
been trying to do is to make a record 
around section 6(a), so that if it does 
remain in the bill, then that record will 
be used by the courts as the basis for a 
finding that it was the intention of the 
Senate that the reclamation laws should 
be modified. The legal proposition is 
just that simple. 
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If the senior Senator from California 
and the junior Senator from California 
do not think section 6(a) changes the 
existing reclamation laws, why do not 
they agree to elminate it? 

On the other hand, the fact that they 
have persistently insisted that section 
6(a) remain in the bill is an admission of 
the accuracy of our case, namely, that 
what they are trying to do by means of a 
project bill is to amend the reclamation 
laws. 

If they believe the reclamation laws 
should be amended, let them come for- 
ward with a clean bill which would do 
just that. I happen to think that the 
reclamation laws should be amended in 
some particulars, although T do not think 
the particular amendment the Senators 
from California are proposing should be 
agreed to. But if the Senators from 
California believe the reclamation laws 
should be amended, let them come for- 
ward with a separate bill to that effect; 
and perhaps it would be one on which we 
would like to help them. 

But so long as they insist on keeping 
section 6(a) in the pending bill, and so 
long as it is our opinion that section 6(a) 
has the effect of modifying the reclama- 
tion laws, we are going to try to get sec- 
tion 6(a) deleted from the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, let me 
say that the Senator from Oregon is 
wrong. I am sure he will agree that the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
can, if they wish, either extend reclama- 
tion law over non-Federal projects in 
California simply because one reservoir is 
jointly used; or they can do exactly the 
reverse, if they wish to do so. 

There is nothing secret about what we 
have sought to do. As I previously 
stated, the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs went on to say, at the 
time when the bill was reported favor- 
ably: 

The position of the committee is that the 
Federal reclamation law with respect to 
acreage limitations should apply only to 
lands under contract with the United States. 


What is the matter with that? If one 
contracts with the State of Idaho for 
water, he should be subjected to the laws 
of the State of Idaho. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. In a moment. 

Mr. President, if one contracts for wa- 
ter with the State of California, he 
should be subjected to the laws of the 
State of California. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. So, Mr. President, I 
maintain that it is simply ridiculous to 
allege that here in the Senate we are 
trying to change reclamation law. The 
Senate can change reclamation law if it 
wishes to do so. A proposal to amend 
the reclamation law would originate in 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and that is the commit- 
tee which reported the pending bill; and 
in writing the bill, the committee tried 
to indicate where Federal law would ap- 
ply and where it wanted State law to 
apply. 

Mr. President, I remember, in my first 
year in the Senate, the extensive debate 
which involved the tidelands. Do you 
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remember that debate, Mr. President? I 
do not know whether the people of Mich- 
igan had then honored you with public 
service. That was a notable and long 
debate. 

I am inclined to believe that back of 
the recommendation by some public 
agencies in California that section 6(a) 
be included in the bill was a thought 
about something like the tidelands con- 
troversy. I remember when some of the 
farmers in the Central Valley were 
bludgeoned and punished by representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
they looked to a Democratic Senator for 
assistance. 

So here is an honest attempt to elim- 
inate any contention, however tenuous, 
that Federal law should apply to the 
State system simply and solely by reason 
of the joint use of this project. 

Now I yield to my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak in my own time. 

Mr.KUCHEL. Then, Mr. President, if 
my friend would like to proceed in that 
way, I yield the floor. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
sorry my friend, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, seems to be leaving the floor, be- 
cause I want to deal with several ques- 
tions of fact which he raised earlier 
today and also yesterday. 

My good friend, the senior Senator 
from California, accused me of making 
a misstatement as regards the amount 
of additional Federal money authorized 
by this bill. 

All of us know that there has already 
been authorized for the Central Valley 
project approximately $860 million, of 
which $630 million has been expended. 

In section 7, in the first sentence, we 
find the following: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for construction of the works of the 
San Luis unit, including joint use facilities, 
authorized by this Act, other than distribu- 
tion systems and drains, the sum of $290,- 
430,000, plus such additional amount, if any, 
as may be required by reason of changes in 
costs of construction of the types involved 
8 the San Luis unit as shown by engineering 
indexes. 


Note that this sentence expressly 
states that this $290 million is author- 
ized for “the works of the San Luis unit 
other than distribution systems and 
drains.” 

The Senator from California says that 
is all that is authorized in the bill, and 
that the additional $190 million which 
I have mentioned has been conjured up 
by me, and does not exist in reality. 

But I call his attention and the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that the 
sentence I have just read is followed by 
another sentence, namely— 

There are also authorized to be appro- 
priated— 


Mr. President, let us remember those 
words— 


in addition thereto, such amounts as are re- 
quired (a) for construction of such distribu- 
tion systems and drains as are not con- 


structed by local interests. 


So in the second sentence of section 
7, there is an additional authorization. 
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And in the committee report, we find 
the following statement on page 10: 

In addition to the main water supply fea- 
tures the San Luis area would require dis- 
tribution systems, drains, and some deep 
wells. 


In other words, the identical types of 
work for which additional authorizations 
are made in the sentence I previously 
read. 

Then we find this: 

The estimated cost of these works is 
$192,650,000, 


So the figure I gave—namely, $480 
million—is correct, and, indeed, is a 
slight understatement; as a matter of 
fact, the amount thus authorized would 
be approximately $483 million, So that 
the Senator from California, in his 
anxiety to convict me of a misstatement, 
had not read either the bill or the report 
as carefully as he should have. 

Now let me deal with the second ques- 
tion of fact. Yesterday the Senator from 
California said that I was wrong in my 
interpretation of the legislation relating 
to the dam at Pine Flat and the opinion 
of the Attorney General relative there- 
to. I had said that the provisions of the 
Federal reclamation law had been held 
to apply in the Pine Flat case. The Sen- 
ator from California questioned that 
contention. 

I put into the Recorp, without reading 
it, an opinion from the present Attorney 
General, Mr. William P. Rogers, dated 
December 15, 1958, and given to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Those who wish 
to study this statement will find the 
opinion on pages 7862-7863 of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday. I read 
a few sentences from that opinion: 

The expression of intention that the recla- 
mation laws apply to projects such as are 
here involved appears too strongly in the leg- 
islative history of section 8 to permit its 
frustration by virtue of any implication 
which might be drawn from section 10. 

For these reasons, I conclude that section 
8 makes the reclamation laws applicable to 
contracts for the disposition of irrigation 
benefits from dams and reservoirs con- 
structed under the authority of section 10, 
even if no additional works are required to 
be constructed in order to make such irriga- 
tion benefits available. 


In other words, the mere fact that 
the construction was to be in the hands 
of the Army Engineers did not remove 
the provisions of the reclamation laws 
from applying to the land thus irri- 
gated. 

Mr. President, with those two ques- 
tions of fact cleared up, and the con- 
tentions of the Senator from Califor- 
nia having been proved to be in error, 
let me pass, if I may, to one or two other 
points. 

I do not desire to spend too much time 
on the question of whose waters are in- 
volved in the proposed San Luis project. 

It is true, I think, that virtually all the 
water of the Sacramento Valley origi- 
nates inside the State of California; but 
the State of California did not provide 
the vast funds for utilizing those waters. 
It called on the Federal Government for 
aid. The Federal Government will be 
committed, if this bill goes through, to 
spend $1,300 million. 
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It is our contention that when the 
Federal Government constructs facili- 
ties, and when the States come to the 
Federal Government and ask for money 
for those facilities, the provisions of the 
Federal laws should apply to the disposi- 
tion of the water thus impounded and 
distributed upon the land which is 
irrigated. 

I will not continue to labor the point 
that the initial block of some 440,000 
acres will all be irrigated by facilities 
constructed wholly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ‘That is obvious. 

But I should like to emphasize that the 
so-called second block of 500,000 acres 
which is designated by the Senators from 
California as a “State service area” is, in 
reality, no such thing. 

That land will be irrigated by joint 
facilities: A dam jointly constructed by 
the State and Federal Governments; a 
reservoir jointly filled; the Cross Delta 
Channel, which has been entirely 
financed by the Federal Government; 
water that will also be lifted from the 
Sacramento Valley into the San Joaquin 
Valley by power supplied largely by Fed- 
deral dams and power stations upstream. 

The new Oroville Dam will probably 
be constructed in substantial part by 
Federal funds. Interest-free Federal 
loans will be sought by the so-called 
State irrigators. 

The whole complex in the Central 
Valley which has been federally financed 
is essential for this added amount of 
water; and it is obvious that the water 
and the facilities will be commingled; 
and, being commingled, Federal recla- 
mation laws should prevail. 

That is a rough outline of the phys- 
ical situation. But, of course, the hu- 
man. stake is very great. The question 
is whether the water is to be put on 
giant estates for the benefit of the 
owners of those giant estates, giving 
them windfalls of tens of millions of 
doliars, and, in the aggregate, hundreds 
of millions of dollars, or whether the 
water shall be used to democratize the 
use of the land in accordance with 
democratic landownership policies. 

That is the issue. We cannot escape 
it. 
The State of California has no acre- 
age limitation law. If the Federal recla- 
mation law is ruled not to apply to the 
second block of land—and that is the 
express effect of the provisions of sec- 
tion 6(a)—then we can be certain that 
if and when water is put on the second 
block of land, it will be put on land 
owned by the large landholders. 

The State of California, as I have said, 
has no acreage limitation. I think it is 
extremely doubtful that it will enact a 
law imposing such limitation. In effect, 
we are being asked to give up the pro- 
tection which Federal reclamation law 
already provides for an illusory protec- 
tion which, in all probability, will not be 
furnished. 

I think the debates which have been 
going on for almost a week have clarified 
people’s minds on this subject. 

I should like to read into the RECORD 
telegrams which have been coming in 
from California. 


May 12 


I should like to read first a telegram 
from Clovis, Calif., addressed to me: 


Crovis, Cakir., May 12, 1959. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I want to add my name in support of your 
stand on the 160-acre limitation. Iam farm- 
ing with my father and brother on our 100- 
acre cotton and dairy farm in Fresno, Calif. 
We are proud that we are growing quality 
products and at a decreasing cost to our con- 
sumers. The San Luis project without an 
acreage limitation allows large scale farms 
to grow products at a price which we can- 
not compete against. The limitations means 
that we small farmers can continue to op- 
erate and many of us will have an opportuni- 
ty to buy land in the fertile San Luts project 
area. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT NIEPO. 


He is not a large landowner, but ap- 
parently he is an industrious and hard- 
working citizen of California, who sees 
what is coming. 

Another telegram addressed to me 
reads as follows: 


Crovis, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
The Honorable Paur H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.O.: 

We favor the reclamation policy of wide 
distribution of resources and benefits, Our 
studies led us to conclude that acreage limi- 
tation is essential to the preservation of fam- 
ily-size farms and should apply to State serv- 
ice areas. Therefore we heartily endorse the 
Douglas-Morse amendment to the San Luis 
bill. 

WATER RESOURCES COMMITTEE, LEAGUE 
OF WOMEN VOTERS OF FRESNO, 

V. COLVER, 

J. DUBISCH, 

E. HALL, 

C. MARICA. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remaining telegrams which 
I have received be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


BERKELEY, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Hon. Paul. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations to Senators Morse, NEU- 
BERGER, and yourself on your great fight to 
preserve acreage limitation provisions of 
Federal reclamation law. Our membership 
of 200 precinct-working Democrats urges 
your continued effort to delete section 6(a) 
and other objectionable provisions from S. 44, 
San Luis project. 

JOHN S. PAGE, 
Vice President, Kensington Democratie 
Club. 


FRESNO, CALIF., May 71, 1959. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your wonderful fight 
on the San Luis bill. I am a student of 
Fresno State and member of the Young Dem- 
ocrats. I find it frightening that our own 
Senators won’t protect us from the bad parts 
of this bill. Keep up the fight. We of the 
valley are behind you. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN ZAVER. 
FRESNO, CALIF., May 11, 1959. 
Hon. PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Many of us in the San Joaquin Valley are 

praying that you and the sponsors of the 
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amendment to S. 44 will be successful. We 
will be cheering you when you fight on the 
beaches, in the fields, and in the streets de- 
fending the rights of the people. 
SUSIE RABOURN, 
Legislative Chairman of Fresno 
Democratic Women’s Club. 


Fresno, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Hon. Paul. H. DOUGLAS, 
Member, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Appreciate your stand on 160-acre limita- 
tion. Please use all possible influence to 
write San Luis water bill without such loop- 
holes as Reclamation Bureau maneuvered at 
Pine Flat Dam. Acreage limitation will help 
equalize opportunities for developing this 
valley and ameliorate present ruthless ex- 
ploitation of farm laborers. 

ROLLIN PICKFORD, Jr. 
Mrs. GLENNA PICKFORD. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Your support of the excess land law, 
is very much appreciated here. Stick to it. 
EUNICE TRUE GRIFFIN. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Senator PauL DOUGLAS, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your struggle to have 
excess land law apply to hold San Luis proj- 
ect. Please keep up fight. 

CARL LANDAUER. 


San Francisco, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

We, as Californians, thank you for. your 
stand on bill S. 44. We urge you to continue 
your fight. 

Mr. and Mrs. PHILIP GREENE. 


FRESNO, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Hon. PauL H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Water is the lifeline of our State. Judi- 
cious use of it is essential the 160-acre limi- 
tation of Federal use of water must be main- 
tained. We are counting on your support. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT REVILLA, 


Fresno, CALIF., May 11, 1959. 
Senator Paul H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your stand on the 160- 
acre limitation law which is so vital to the 
welfare of California, Keep up the good 
fight. 

Marie R. Womack. 


FRESNO, CALIF., May 11, 1959. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Young Democrats of Fresno County 
congratulate you for your courageous fight 
for acreage limitation and against land spec- 
ulation in the San Joaquin Valley. 

JEFFERSON E. HAHESY, 
President, Young Democrats of Fresno 
County. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Appreciate your fight to retain 160-acre 
limitation on water. Please hold the line 
in public interest. 

WAYNE WELCH. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
2 May 12, 1959. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We Californians are grateful for your gal- 
lant defense of reclamation law. Keep up 
your fight on San Luis. 

DANIEL AND Mary DIXON. 


FRESNO, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Hon. Paul. H. DOUGLAS, 
Member, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your stand to amend 
the bill creating San Luis project. One hun- 
dred and sixty acres limitation essential to 
insure equitable distribution cost of obtain- 
ing water. As a teacher and social worker, 
I am in complete support of your amend- 
ment. 

PATRICIA PICKFORD, 
NEw York, N.Y., May 12, 1959. 
Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks for brave men who defend at San 
Luis the right of families to make homes on 
the land. 

EDWARD STEICHEN. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The support for a 
democratic agrarian policy from many 
representative groups in California is 
most encouraging. 

For all the reasons I have outlined, 
I hope the Senate will agree to the 
amendments we have offered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak briefly prior to what I hope 
will be a vote on the Dougias amend- 
ment. Some things were said by the 
Senator from California which must be 
answered in the Recorp, in fairness to 
those of us who respectfully oppose the 
Senator in this debate. 

I wish to restate the legal situation 
which confronts us. It is a legal situa- 
tion which in effect has been confessed 
over and over again by the senior Sen- 
ator from California, who is insisting 
that section 6(a) remain in the bill. 

I will state the case in this way: Sec- 
tion 6(a) either will or will not affect 
Federal reclamation laws. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas], and 
the senior Senator from Oregon have 
repeated over and over again the thesis 
of their argument, namely, that if sec- 
tion 6(a) remains in the bill the 160-acre 
limitation will be adversely affected in 
relation to thousands and thousands and 
thousands of acres of land in the Cen- 
tral Valley of California, which is ad- 
mitted to be, if water is applied to it, 
the most fertile and richest land in the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Tli- 


nois has put figures in the RECORD to 


show that in the case of one owner, 
one large corporation, there is ownership 
of more than 400,000 acres of this land 
in question. The Southern Pacific Rail- 
road got the land shown on the checker- 
board map at the rear of the Senate 
Chamber at the time of the homestead 
settlements in this country, on the basis 
of an understanding with the Govern- 
ment that it would build a railroad, 
which it never built; in other words, the 
Southern Pacific Railroad got the land 
without carrying out its obligation. In 
this so-called Federal service area, about 
which we are debating the Southern 
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Pacific Railroad owns 120,000 acres of 
the rich land. 

Mr. President, the two Senators from 
Oregon and the Senator from Illinois 
have no intention of failing in their ob- 
ligation to do everything possible in this 
debate to prevent the senior Senator 
from California from succeeding in keep- 
ing in the bill section 6(a), which in 
the opinion of the Senator from Illi- 
nois and the Senator from Oregon will 
affect, and affect adversely, the recla- 
mation laws, . That is the legal proposi- 
tion about which we are talking, Mr. 
President. 

In his remarks of Thursday, the senior 
Senator from California, backed by the 
junior Senator, doubted that the Fed- 
eral Government could “impose reclama- 
tion law upon California.” The senior 
Senator, however, said that he felt a 
specific exemption from the law on the 
extended San Luis project—miscalled 
the “State” project because the exten- 
sion will be the result of substantial 
Federal expenditures—could avoid pos- 
sible future lawsuits which might tie 
up the project. 

Can the United States impose reclama- 
tion law upon California? To me, this 
puts the wrong question. The real ques- 
tion is this: Can the United States place 
upon water developed by Federal proj- 
ects, restrictions which will prevent this 
water from being used unjustly to enrich 
huge corporate landholders? 

This is the basic question at issue. 
S. 44 is not a bill to create a joint State- 
Federal project for the benefit of all the 
people of California. Rather, S. 44 is a 
bill which simply uses the State of Cali- 
fornia as a conduit for transferring 
water heavily subsidized by the Central 
Valley project. The great bulk of this 
water has been stored by dams which the 
people of all the States in the Union have 
helped build in California. Who are the 
beneficiaries? They are principally a 
group of large landholders in Southern 
Kings and Kern Counties, oil companies, 
the Southern Pacific Co., the Kern 
County Land Co., the Tejon Ranch, and 
other large holdings. 

Thus, we have only one more in a long 
series of devices to avoid the conse- 
quences of reclamation law in California. 

Years ago the attempt was made to 
repeal the law in the Central Valley. 
That effort. failed. An attempt was 
made to bypass the law by having the 
works constructed by the Army Engi- 
neers. The Flood Control Act was 
amended in an attempt to make this de- 
vice futile—section 8, Flood Control Act 
of 1944. The amendment has not been 
successful to date because the large land- 
owners have not signed contracts to abide 
by the 160-acre limitation. 

Various State takeover proposals were 
made, These fell because they were far 
too big a chunk for California’s taxpay- 
ers to swallow. 

Now we have the latest device. For a 
comparatively modest amount, some 
quarter of a billion dollars, a so-called 
State project is being pinned on to the 
tail of the Federal San Luis project. 
Much of it is not even a new project. It 
is a new name for an old project, always 
contemplated in the full development of 
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the Central Valley project, both by Fed- 
eral and State engineers. 

This evanescent project—this new 
name for an old project—is solemnly 
held by my good friends from California 
to be something uniquely Californian, 
on which applying reclamation law would 
be a gross intrusion, a violation of sover- 
eignty. 

This would be true under existing law 

without any of the circumspect language 
of S. 44, if the water being carried was, 
in fact, water developed solely at State 
dams and carried to its final point of 
delivery through a State-financed sys- 
tem. 
But this is not, as I have said before, 
what we are dealing with here. Every 
drop of water that the State will distrib- 
ute has been developed by the federally 
constructed Central Valley project—and 
I believe that this will be true in the 
future, on the basis of the record of last 
Tuesday, Thursday, and yesterday, indi- 
cating that the State government, and 
even indeed the junior Senator from 
California are seeking Federal funds for 
the so-called State project. And the 
power for moving this water of the State 
project at reasonable cost will exist only 
because of the Central Valley project 
power pool, again constructed with great 
Federal subventions. 

This alleged State project we are deal- 
ing with, therefore, is merely a vision 
created in the hope that it can somehow 
transform everybody’s water to water 
reserved only for a few people. I do not 
believe that this entity is any different 
from an irrigation district—which is a 
State agency, with governmental powers. 

In its relations with such entities, and 
with water users in general, the Federal 
Government has the undoubted right, 
and has always asserted it firmly, to 
govern the policy under which water 
from dams built under the reclamation 
law is used. 

I quote Senator Newlands, of Nevada, 
a sponsor of the original reclamation act: 


And so the wise policy of the National 
Government in this act has been to encour- 
age homebuilding, and to destroy land 
monopoly; not only the monopoly of public 
land, but to break up the existing land mo- 
nopolies throughout the arid regions... 

We provided that water rights could be 
secured for lands in private ownership within 
reach of Government projects, to be guarded 
against monopoly by preventing any pro- 
prietor from securing water rights for more 
than 160 acres, the amount of land fixed in 
the bill (speech before the Sacramento Valley 
-Development Association, October 1, 1905; in 
hearings on S. 912, 80th Cong. Ist sess., 
p. 1326). 


Another sponsor, Representative Mon- 
dell, of Wyoming, told the House, volume 
35, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 6678: 


Under nearly every project undertaken 
(there will be lands in private ownership 
which deserve to have water, which in equity 
we should provide) providing their owners 
are willing to comply with the conditions of 
the act; and in order that no such lands shall 
be held in large quantitites or by nonresident 
owners, it is provided that no water right for 
more than 160 acres shall be sold to any 
Iandowner, who must also be a resident or 
occupant of his land. This provision was 
drawn with a view to breaking up any large 
landholdings which might exist in the vicin- 
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ity of Government works and to insure oc- 
cupancy by the owner of the land reclaimed. 


These quotations could be multiplied 
as to the firm intent of the law, and I 
could quote decisions and administrative 
rulings which specifically carried out the 
broad intentions of the framers of the 
law—and I include the Warren Act of 
1911, which was designed to facilitate 
off-project deliveries in accordance with 
the specific terms of the law. But such 
elaboration is not necessary to the main 
point which is simply this: The intent of 
Congress in writing reclamation law was 
to prevent land monopoly and to refuse 
service of water to land monopolists, on 
or off the project. The question is not 
one of whose land or whose water but— 
and here is the crux of our argument— 
the question is what facilities these wa- 
ters pass through. 

I say again that the so-called State 
San Luis project is merely another at- 
tempt in the long series to avoid the ef- 
fect of the law which land monopolists 
have always been fighting. I say that 
the whole history of reclamation law and 
its enforcement condemns such attempts 
and deals firmly with them. I do not be- 
lieve that we should betray these far- 
sighted men who wrote the law at the 
turn of the century by coloring this lat- 
est attempt to avoid the plain conse- 
quences of a fine law with a pale wash of 
legality. I say again that if the State 
or any other non-Federal agency builds 
a project without Federal funds no spe- 
cial language is required in this legisla- 
tion to assure that Federal regulations do 
not apply. Therefore, the special lan- 
guage in 6(a) and other places in this 
bill is included for the benefit of inter- 
ests who are or will seek the benefits re- 
sulting from Federa! expenditure without 
complying with Federal regulations. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that 
adoption of Senator Doucias’ amend- 
ment, applying the 169-acre limitation 
to the so-called joint facilities in the 
broad San Luis plan will bring about “fu- 
ture lawsuits which might tie up the 
project,” although I will admit that, in 
the West, wherever there is water, there 
is a lawsuit over it. This would be true 
in any case. 

But on what grounds would the Kern 
County land barons sue? 

There is no water right to water that 
does not exist. A canal is not a stream 
running by your property. It is not a 
reservoir under your land. The water is, 
in effect, owned by a public utility, the 
Central Valley project and its extensions, 
and is available to anyone who can rea- 
sonably be served by the water under 
such terms and conditions as the laws 
governing the utility set forth. 

No, gentlemen, the only reason that 
there is opposition to reclamation law 
and Senator Doucras' amendment in the 
so-called joint service area is that the 
opponents think they have discovered a 
way around the law. 

This opposition is not on the principle 
of State sovereignty or on any other 
principle. It is simply on the basis of ex- 
pediency. Their opposition to a great 
and good law is, I think, based on the for- 
lorn hope that the Senate of the United 
States will abandon the trust that the 
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people of the United States have placed 
in us, and neglect its duty to guard the 
rights and to promote the general wel- 
fare of all the American people. This I 
believe the Senate will not do. And this, 
Mr. President, is the point of the argu- 
ment which is being led here in the Sen- 
ate by the senior Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. President, I state again to the 
senior Senator from California, “If you 
think section 6(a) does not make any dif- 
ference, if you think section 6(a) does 
not in any way affect the reclamation 
laws, if you think section 6(a) has no 
effect whatsoever upon the 160-acre 
limitation, why do you not agree to strike 
out the section?” 

We have put that question to the Sena- 
tor time and time again. What is his 
reply? It is a highly fallacious one, Mr. 
President. The Senator says, in effect, 
that he does not want to delete the sec- 
tion because he thinks something which 
the Senator from Illinois or the Senator 
from Oregon may have said up to this 
time in this debate may have some effect 
on some future court decision applying to 
the Federal reclamation laws. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is simply a plain absurdity. 

The Senator from California read a 
telegram from a lawyer in California who 
is supposed to support the Senator’s po- 
sition on this matter, but I respectfully 
submit it is obvious from the message 
itself that the lawyer has never read 
this debate. If the lawyer has done so 
and gives the Senator that legal advice, 
I say, most goodnaturedly, the senior 
Senator from California needs a new 
lawyer. 

Mr. President, what the reclamation 
laws mean as a matter of law cannot be 
changed one iota by anything the Sena- 
tor from Illinois or the Senator from 
Oregon say in this debate. What the 
reclamation laws mean from the stand- 
point of congressional intent has to be 
determined by the debates at the time 
the reclamation laws were enacted years 
and years ago, and not by anything we 
say in the debate in 1959. That happens 
to be elementary in regard to statutory 
construction. Congressional intent, con- 
gressicnal meaning, and congressional 
purpose in regard to the reclamation 
laws were elements which were decided 
when the reclamation laws were passed. 

What the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from Oregon have been say- 
ing for days of debate on this measure 
is that we are asking to have section 6(a) 
stricken from the bill because we think 
it is a backdoor attempt to amend the 
reclamation laws. Of course, if we leave 
the section in the bill, what the Senator 
from California says in support of the 
provision he seeks to have retained in the 
bill will have tremendous weight before 
the courts in an interpretation of section 
6(a), but it will have no effect if section 
6(a) is removed from the bill, because 
there will not be any section 6(a) for the 
court to interpret or to apply. 

Let me state the point again, Mr. 
President. As the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL], a member of the 
committee, said to me before he left the 
Chamber for a few minutes on official 
business, “Wayne, when you give your 
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next speech hit it again, because it goes 
to the very essence of this debate.” 

I respectfully say that section 6(a) is 
in the bill because the senior Senator 
from California and those behind sec- 
tion 6(a) are trying to amend the recla- 
mation laws. The Senator from Illinois 
and the Senator from Oregon are trying 
to strike section 6(a) from the bill be- 
cause we say this bill is not the proper 
vehicle for an amendment to the recla- 
mation laws. I have said over and over 
in the debate—and I shall state it 
again—I am perfectly willing to join 
with the senior Senator from California 
in consideration of a clean bill which 
proposes amendments to the reclama- 
tion laws, because I think the reclama- 
tion laws need to have a little reap- 
praisal and possibly some amendment. 
But, Mr. President, the pending bill is 
not the proper vehicle for a considera- 
tion of amendments to the reclamation 
laws. 

I state again that section 6(a), as the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Oregon see it, will have an effect 
by way of amendment to the reclama- 
tion laws, and we do not think that sec- 
tion has any place in the bill under con- 
sideration. As a matter of law, deleting 
the section could not possibly, the senior 
Senator from California and his lawyer 
to the contrary notwithstanding, have 
the slightest effect upon an interpreta- 
tion of existing reclamation laws, be- 
cause the question of congressional in- 
tent and purpose was determined in the 
debates when the reclamation laws were 
adopted in the first instance, and could 
not possibly be modified by any debate 
decades later. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me ask my good 
friend once more what answer he would 
give me to a specific question. 

Section 6(a) provides, as the Senator 
and I both well know: 

Sec. 6. (a) The provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws shall not be applicable to 
water deliveries or to the use of drainage 
facilities serving lands under contract with 
the State to receive a water supply, outside 
of the Federal San Luis unit service area 
described in the report of the Department 
of the Interior, entitled “San Luis Unit, Cen- 
tral Valley Project,” dated December 17, 1956. 


The Senator seeks to eliminate that 
language. Does the Senator believe that 
if he succeeds in doing so, the Federal 
reclamation laws will be applicable to 
water deliveries under contract with the 
State of California? 

Mr. MORSE. The Federal reclama- 
tion laws are applicable to Federal wa- 
ters, and not to State waters. It is a 
question for the courts to determine as 
to what kind of waters are involved in 
the San Luis project. Both kinds may 
be involved. Only one kind may be in- 
volved. But I say that the floor of the 
Senate is not the place to determine 
that legal question, because it requires 
the presentation of legal proof on a very 
highly complicated legal issue. I do not 
propose to vote for section 6(a) to re- 
main in the bill, because the Senator’s 
statement of his own question shows an 
implied intent on his part to modify the 
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Federal reclamation laws by determin- 
ing a question of fact on the floor of the 
Senate, which question ought to be left 
to the courts to determine on the basis 
of legal proof. 

Mr.KUCHEL. Does the Senator 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know to what 
extent 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator 

Mr. MORSE. Let me finish. 

I do not know to what extent the San 
Luis project may involve both Federal 
and State waters, but I say that the place 
to determine that question is in the 
courts, and not on the floor of the Senate. 

I have told the Senator from Califor- 
nia that I am not for the application of 
Federal reclamation laws to solely State 
waters. It would make no difference if 
I took an opposite view, because they 
could not possibly apply. But here we 
have a singular case, a novel case, a 
precedent-making case; and I want the 
precedent to be established by the courts 
by way of judicial determination, and 
not on the floor of the Senate by politi- 
cal plays. That is my point. So we 
should allow this kind of mixed case, in 
which there is involved a basic Federal 
dam, without which there would be no 
project at all, to be decided by the courts. 
We should leave it to the courts to deter- 
mine to what extent and in what degree 
the Federal reclamation laws apply. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator deny 
the right of the Congress to make a pol- 
icy decision? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at all. I am argu- 
ing against the Senator’s policy. I am 
merely saying that it is very bad policy 
to have this kind of section in the bill, 
when the Senate does not know any more 
about the complicated facets of the prob- 
lem than it does. The bill came to the 
floor of the Senate with section 6(a) in 
it. Now we discover that many members 
of the committee were not even aware 
of the implications of section 6(a). One 
member of the committee, when he dis- 
covered the implications of section 6(a), 
asked that he be allowed to cosponsor 
the Douglas amendment to eliminate it. 

Another member of the committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL], after he became 
aware of what was involved in section 
6(a), said he favored striking it out, 
because he did not believe it had re- 
ceived the consideration in committee 
that it would have received if the com- 
mittee had been apprised of the impli- 
cations of the section. 

Mr. KUCHEL. First of all, it is exactly 
the same section that was in the bill a 
year ago when it passed the Senate. If 
the distinguished Senator does not deny 
the right of the Congress to make a 
policy decision as to whether it believes 
the State of California should be per- 
mitted to apply its own State laws with- 
out worry over the attempt by some to 
impose a Federal reclamation law upon 
State projects, why can we not estab- 
lish such a policy? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is begging 
the issue. He assumes the result. We 
say that we do not know to what extent 
we are dealing with State waters. The 
senior Senator from California con- 
tinually talks about a State project, as 
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though this were exclusively a State 
project. The Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from Oregon have been try- 
ing to point out that this is a singular 
case. We do not know where the di- 
viding line is between Federal and State 
water. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What does the Sen- 
ator mean when he says “Federal wa- 
ter” and “State water”? What does he 
intend to convey when he uses those 
expressions? 

Mr. MORSE. The meaning is very 
simple. If Federal water is involved, 
Federal reclamation laws apply, and the 
160-acre limitation becomes automatic. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What is Federal 
water? 

Mr. MORSE. If it is State water, the 
Federal 160-acre limitation does not 
apply. We are raising the question, 
What is involved in this project? How 
much of it is Federal water and how 
much, if any, is State water? To what 
extent are the waters commingled; and 
if they are commingled, have they lost 
their Federal characteristic and become 
a part of a State project? Or do they 
retain the basic Federal characteristic? 

Mr. KUCHEL. How would the Sen- 
ator determine whether a particular 
quantity of water was State or Federal? 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly what 
I am trying to tell the Senator. Neither 
he nor I can determine that question. 
It is a highly complicated legal question, 
which calls for legal proof. It should 
be determined by the courts, and not 
on the floor of the Senate. 

The whole question of Federal facil- 
ities is involved. The project involves 
Federal facilities, which are paid for 
by all the taxpayers, from California 
to New York. I believe that the tax- 
payers across the country have some in- 
terest in the project, to see to it that 
the Federal interest, to whatever extent 
it exists, is protected. That is why we 
want to leave the question to the courts. 
Is the Senator afraid of the judicial 
process? Would the Senator not like 
to see the question eventually come be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court, if it should 
be carried that far? 

Mr. KUCHEL. May I answer my 
friend? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am afraid that what 
my friend wants to do is to abdicate the 
duty and responsibility of the Congress 
to pass judgment on policy issues. 

Mr. MORSE. Not at all. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Here is a policy ques- 
tion. Let us go ahead and vote on it. 

Mr. MORSE. Quite to the contrary, 
I am saying that it is such a bad policy 
the Senator from California is proposing 
that we should vote it down by eliminat- 
ing section 6(a) from the bill. That is 
the legislative duty which faces the Sen- 
ate. I am in favor of acting upon the 
policy. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia is not the author of this bill. He 
is an instrument by which this policy 
decision, approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
approved by the Governor of California, 
approved by the State government, and 
all interested public agencies in Califor- 
nia, has been brought to the floor of the 
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Senate, with the request that the Senate 
approve it. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has just 
enunciated an interesting chain of false 
assumptions. I shall proceed to discuss 
that chain of assumptions. 

I think the Senator is quite wrong if 
he thinks section 6(a) has all the ap- 
proval he has told the Senate it has. I 
wish to tell the Senator why I think so. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator has the 
right to his opinion, but I respectfully 
say that the Senator from Oregon is 
wrong. 

Mr. MORSE. Very well. I am not in- 
terested in exchanging statements that 
each of us thinks the other is mistaken. 
I am interested in discussing what I be- 
lieve to be the facts. 

I believe it will be found that the 
author of section 6(a) on the House 
side is not insisting that it remain in the 
bill, whereas the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. Encte]—I do not wish 
to make this statement in his absence. 
Much has been said by the senior Sen- 
ator from California to the effect that 
there is great unity behind section 6(a). 
I make the statement on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon that there is not 
the unity behind section 6(a) which the 
senior Senator from California—I am 
sure honestly—believes to be the case. 
He is mistaken if he thinks there is unity 
behind section 6(a) on the part of the 
proponents of the bill. He is mistaken 
if he thinks there is unity in California. 
The longer this debate continues, and 
the more the people of California be- 
come aware of what is involved in sec- 
tion 6(a), the greater will be the evi- 
dence of disunity on this question. 

The junior Senator from California 
has now returned to the Chamber, and 
I hope he will follow my remarks. 

It is my understanding that the 
junior Senator from California has taken 
the position from the beginning that he 
does not believe section 6(a) makes any 
difference in the bill, so far as the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws are concerned. 
He does not believe that it makes any 
difference whether section 6(a) is in or 
out of the bill. 

If I have not heard him say so more 
than once, I should get a hearing aid 
and no one has ever told me that Iam 
even slightly deaf. 

The junior Senator from California, 
in my judgment, has never gone as far 
as the senior Senator from California 
has gone in respect to section 6(a). He 
has left me with the impression that he 
would be perfectly willing to have sec- 
tion 6(a) come out of the bill, because 
he does not believe it makes any differ- 
ence whether it stays in or comes out. 
Of course, the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia is in a position that many of us 
find ourselves in from time to time. He 
would like to go along with his colleague, 
because his colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from California, happens to be the 
leader in the fight for section 6(a), and 
therefore the junior Senator is not advo- 
cating deleting section 6(a). But cer- 
tainly he has made it clear in the de- 
bate that he has no objection if it comes 
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out. In other words, he is not insisting 
that it stay in. 

Let me say that I have talked to some 
other leaders in California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield. If 
I have made any misstatement, I hope 
the Senator will correct me. I do not 
want to create the slightest wrong im- 
pression as to the position taken by the 
junior Senator from California and as 
to whatever impression he has left with 
me. 

Mr. ENGLE. The distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon has represented 
my position correctly. In saying that I 
wish to emphasize again the telegram 
I have received from the Governor of 
California. This is what he said. I 
wish to read it again, because it states 
my position as well as the Governor's 
position. He says: 

Upon the basis of my own legal analysis 
and that of all my legal advisors I am con- 
vinced that the Federal reclamation laws do 
and will apply to all Federal facilities and 
service areas of the San Luis project. In 
addition, with or without the language con- 
tained in section 6(a) under S. 44, the 
Federal reclamation laws do not and, in my 
view, should not apply to the State facilities 
and State service areas of the project. 


That is precisely what I think. I be- 
lieve the Governor has correctly stated 
the law. If the amendment comes to a 
vote I intend to vote for keeping the lan- 
guage in the bill, because I believe that 
the Federal reclamation law should not 
apply to a State service area. That is 
what the language in 6(a) provides. 
However, that is merely a statement of 
what the law presently provides. 
Whether in or out of the bill it will not 
change the law, as the senior Senator 
from Oregon very clearly has stated 
time and time again. 

Mr. MORSE. In the statement of the 
junior Senator from California we see 
again focused what the real difference is 
in regard to section 6(a) between the 
protagonists and the antagonists of that 
particular section. The Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from Oregon do 
not go so far as do the two Senators 
from California as to what the applica- 
tion of 6(a) will be. We say, “Let that 
question be decided by the court.” I 
should like to go down the road with 
the two Senators from California on the 
principle that Federal laws can apply 
only to Federal facilities. However, it is 
for the court to determine, in the light of 
the operative facts of a given case, 
whether we are dealing with a Federal 
project or with a State project; or, if we 
are dealing with a mixed project, to 
what extent and to what degree the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws apply to that 
project. 

Let me say that I am satisfied the tele- 
gram of the Governor of California 
makes perfectly clear that he is not tak- 
ing the position that we should modify 
the Federal reclamation laws in regard 
to this project. I happen to know that 
that would necessarily be the case with 
respect to the Governor of California, 
because the present Governor of Cali- 
fornia when he was Attorney General of 
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the State of California took a great rec- 
lamation case right up to the United 
States Supreme Court. The present 
Governor of the State of California, Pat 
Brown, is on record over and over again 
in favor of protecting the family farmer 
of California and of preventing large 
landowners from squeezing out the little 
fellow and making an unconscionable 
profiteering and privateering profit out 
of large land holdings. 

I cannot quote the Governor of Cali- 
fornia. I do not purport to quote him. 
However, I wish to say that, in my judg- 
ment, there is in fact, no difference be- 
tween the point of view of the Governor 
of California and that of the junior Sen- 
ator from California. I wish to restate 
it, because over and over again in the 
debate the Governor of California has 
been quoted by the senior Senator from 
California. I wish to say that I am satis- 
fied the Governor of California does not 
differ in his opinion from the junior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. ENGLE]. In 
other words, there is not in California 
the unity which the senior Senator from 
California suggests in regard to the re- 
tention of section 6(a) in the bill. 

Let us take some further evidence. 
Yesterday we placed in the RECORD a 
telegram from the State Grange of Cali- 
fornia, urging that section 6(a) come out 
of the bill. Does that spell unity? 

We put into the Recorp yesterday tele- 
gram after telegram from farm groups in 
California, pleading with us that we hold 
the line until we can get section 6(a) out 
of the bill. Does that bespeak the unity 
which the senior Senator from California 
gave the Senate assurance early this af- 
ternoon was the present state of public 
opinion in California? í 

Mr. President, we put into the RECORD 
yesterday telegrams from Democratic 
leader after Democratic leader in the 
State of California, urging that section 
6(a) come out of the bill. Does that be- 
speak the unity in California which the 
senior Senator from California told the 
Senate earlier this afternoon exists in 
that State? 

It does not. The telegrams continue 
to pour in. For example, we have a tele- 
gram from Mr. Peter Odegaard. He is 
a great educator in California and the 
former president of Reed College in my 
State. He was a candidate in the Demo- 
cratic convention a year ago for United 
States Senator, and was defeated by the 
very able junior Senator from California. 
He is a recognized civic leader in the 
State of California. Let us see what 
Peter Odegaard says: 

BERKELEY, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your fight on Senate 
bill 44 many Californians hope you will con- 
tinue to press for elimination of exemption 
provision in section 1 and section 6a and de- 
letion of subsection F, G, H, of section 3. 

Best wishes, 
PETER ODEGAARD. 


We have a telegram from Ralph E. 
Pruett, a member of the Fresno County 
Democratic Central Committee. If any 
county would be benefited by the San 
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Luis project, it is Fresno County. 
Mr. Pruett says: 

FRESNO, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks for good fight on San Luis. Most 
of us in Fresno County favor San Luis only 
because irrigation with acreage limitation 
will make possible family size farms. We 
oppose San Luis if it is to mean more pros- 
perous plantations and more destitute mi- 
grant workers. 


Yet 


RALPH E. PRUETT, 
Member Fresno County Democratic 
Central Committee. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, without reading the remaining tele- 
grams I have before me, that they be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FRESNO, CALIF., May 11, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Congratulations on your vigorous 
stand against the efforts of special interest 
groups who seek to exempt the San Luis 
project from Federal reclamation law, 

RICHARD S. GUERIN NORTH, 
Chairman, California Federation of 
Young Democrats. 


FRESNO, CALIF., May 11, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sincere thanks from the veterans in the 
heart of the Central Valley of California on 
San Luis project bill to enforce 160-acre limi- 
tation law. This law is necessary to stop 
factory farming in California and open more 
farmland for veterans and small taxpayers. 

Evan MCPHERSON, 
Adjutant, Post 884, VFW, Fresno, 
Calif. 


FRESNO, CALIF., May 12, 1599. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your fight for the San 
Joaquins west side. Acreage limitation pre- 
requisite to remedying the social ills result- 
ing from mammoth farming. More im- 
portant than the giveaway are the human 
values involved. 

Roy GREENAWAY, 
Vice President, California Democratic 
Counsel. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

California Labor Federation wholehearted- 
ly appreciates your efforts on S. 44 San Luis 
project om behalf of people of California. 
Urge you to continue the fight to obtain 
full application of reclamation law to Fed- 
eral subsidized water development. We must 
firmly close the door to unjust enrichment, 
to monopoly of water resources, and to sub- 
sidized giantism in agriculture. Your policy 
would secure the greatest good for the great- 
est number, and stop aggrandizement of 
large landowners, 

C. J. HAGGERTY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, California Labor 
Federation, AFL-CIO. 
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Fresno, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Following fight on San Luis; Californians 
are fortunate to have your loyal support. 
LYLE F. Gray. 


Fresno, Catir., May 12, 1959. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May I, a social worker, add my support to 
your stand on the San Luis project bill; 160- 
acre limitation only way to spread cost and 
benefits of additional irrigation water to 
promote welfare of all California citizens. 

ELAINE GIANNOPOULOS, 
BERKELEY, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for all you are doing to preserve 
reclamation law in California. Keep up fight 
until you win for us. 

WALTER PACKARD. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., May 12, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please do all you can to have the 160-acre 
limitation law on water. Appreciate your 
fight in the public interest. Our club is be- 
hind you. 

GRASSROOT DEMOCRATS. 


AUSTIN, TEX., May 12, 1959. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Texas State AFL-CIO appreciates and 
endorses the efforts you and Senator DOUGLAS 
are making to require full application of rec- 
lamation law to San Luis project. The 
money of all the people is being used in this 
water development project, therefore every 
effort should be made to insure its benefits 
going to the many and not the few. 

Jerry R. HOLLEMAN, 
President, Teras State AFL-CIO. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with the 
exception of the last one, from the Texas 
State AFL-CIO, all the telegrams I have 
received come from California, and they 
deny and rebut the argument of the 
senior Senator from California with re- 
spect to the great unity in California 
in favor of section 6(a). 

I am about to close, and I shall then 
ask for a quorum, if that will meet the 
approval of the acting majority leader. 

I hope the Senate will not forget what 
the legal issue is. All we are asking is 
that there be stricken from the bill one 
section which looks as though it is an 
attempt to amend the Federal reclama- 
tion laws, and that we wait to take up 
any amendment of the Federal reclama- 
tion laws by way of a clean bill, because 
there are many phases of the Federal 
reclamation laws which I agree ought to 
be amended. But this is not one of them. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bush Carroll 
Anderson Byrd, Va. Case, N.J. 
Beall Byrd, W. Va. Case, S. Dak. 
Bennett Capehart urch 
Bible Carlson Clark 


Cotton 
Curtis 
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Dirksen Johnston, S. OC. O'Mahoney 
Dodd Ji Pastore 
Douglas Keating Prouty 
Eastland Kefauver Proxmire 
Ellender Kennedy Randolph 
Engle err Robertson 

Kuchel Russell 

Langer Saltonstall 
Fulbright Lausche Scott 
Goldwater Long Smathers 
Gore McCarthy Smith 
Green McClellan Sparkman 
Gruening McNamara Stennis 
Hart Magnuson Talmadge 
Hartke Mansfield Th 
Hayden Martin Williams, Del 
He Morse Yarbo. 
Hill Morton Young, N. Dak, 
Holland Young, Ohio 
Hruska Mundt 
Humphrey Murray 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee], the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS] are 
absent on official business, 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLorr] and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHaK] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HIcKENLOOPER], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES] and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] are detained on 
Official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], for himself 
and other Senators, striking out certain 
— of the bill (putting the ques- 

on). 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move to recommit the bill, 
but before speaking on the motion I ask 
that the yeas and nays be ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
may we have order in the Chamber? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
from Delaware has the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I move to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the motion to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I supported the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from Oregon; however, the 
adoption of their amendment does not 
clear up the basic opposition to the bill. 

I should like to point out the fact that 
under the bill we are proposing to spend 
$290 million to bring into production new 
acreage on which to grow agricultural 
crops which are already in surplus and 
agricultural crops of which we have an 
overabundance. 

This bill proposes at a cost of $290 
million to the American taxpayers to 
furnish water to a total of 440,000 acres 
of agricultural land. 

On the basis of estimates submitted by 
the various departments the indicated 
Federal and non-Federal investment 
costs for irrigating this land would be 
about $1,576 per acre. 

It simply does not make sense for one 
agency of the U.S. Government to spend 
$290 million to bring 300,000 acres of land 
into production while at the same time 
we have another agency of the Govern- 
ment paying hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to farmers for taking land out of 
production. 

This project, if approved, is estimated 
to increase cotton acreage from 49,200 to 
132,000 acres, increase truck crops and 
alfalfa from none to 88,000 acres, in- 
crease irrigated pasture from none to 
44,000 acres, increase tree and vine crops 
from none to 22,000 acres, and increase 
other field crops from none to 66,000 
acres, although there would be a slight 
reduction in the hay and grain crops 
acreage, 

In defense of this project the propo- 
nents claim that criticism of the project’s 
bringing in new acreage, thereby adding 
to our present agriculture surpluses, has 
been overcome by the adoption of the 
so-called Russell amendment. 

The Russell amendment which was 
adopted last Thursday provides that 
none of the waters provided under this 
irrigation project can be used for the ir- 
rigation of new land upon which any 
basic crops will be produced. This 
amendment specifies new land and will 
have little effect upon the proposed proj- 
ect by virtue of the fact that this project 
deals with the irrigation of approximate- 
ly 300,000 acres of land, all of which has 
an historical record of being irrigated 
in that they have been irrigated by deep 
wells. 

To confirm this point, I talked with 
Mr. John F. Cook, program specialist, 
Cotton Stabilization Service, who after 
examining the language of the Russell 
amendment stated that in the opinion 
of his department less than one-fourth 
of the acreage involved under S. 44 would 
be affected by the Russell amendment. 

Furthermore, I point out that the 
original justification of this whole proj- 
ect by the Department of the Interior was 
based upon the assumption that 132,000 
acres of the San Luis project will be 
devoted to the production of cotton, and 
in estimating the projected income pos- 
sibilities of the farm land in this new 
project on page 99 of the Department of 
the Interior’s report the estimated in- 
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come from these 132,000 acres of cotton 
is listed at $15,818,000 annually. 

The total estimated production of the 
440,000 acres is only $35,216,000. 

Furthermore, as has been pointed out 
by the Senators from Illinois and Oregon, 
the major benefits under the $290 million 
program would not, as has been sug- 
gested, go to many small farmers. 

Even the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from Oregon will not en- 
tirely remedy this situation. I say that 
as one who supported their amendment. 
It would be a simple procedure to break 
the acreage of land down into small 
blocks, to form separate corporate en- 
tities, or to transfer ownership to in- 
dividual members of the family. 

In any event once the water is made 
available in the area the land will be 
used for the production of crops. 
Whether these crops are produced on 
large or small farms makes no difference 
as far as the taxpayers are concerned. 

They will be called upon to pay the 
extra costs of storing these additional 
crops. 

Now, who benefits under this. bill? 

The Department of Interior report on 
page 89 states that of the 440,000 acres 
in the San Luis area, 4 landowners own 
143,700 acres; 10 own 68,500 acres; 52 
own 111,200 acres; and 64 own 39,700 
acres. This means that 130 landowners 
in the area own a total of 363,100 acres. 

As pointed out earlier, based upon the 
Department of Agriculture’s report this 
project is estimated to increase cotton 
acreage by 82,000 acres. 

The junior Senator from California 
claimed the other day that the type of 
cotton produced in California is a differ- 
ent type from that produced in the South 
and would not be in competition with 
Southern cotton. I asked the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to comment upon 
that question, and I was advised that 
the cotton produced in the State of Cali- 
fornia is in direct competition with the 
Southern cotton; that it is all classified 
as being upland cotton; and that all the 
cotton being produced in California is 
presently being supported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. California 
produces the same type of cotton as the 
South, and it is the same type of cotton 
of which there is such a surplus. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
year 1958 California produced 1.6 bales 
of upland or long staple cotton. Loans 
were made on 835,000 bales, and the 
Government still holds from the 1958 
crop 752,000 bales of cotton produced in 
the State of California. 

In 1957 the Department of Agricul- 
ture under the soil bank program paid 
$2,741,143.72 to 105 farmers in California 
for the purpose of getting them to with- 
draw 28,724 acres from the production 
of cotton. 

The bill proposes to bring into pro- 
duction 80,000 acres of cotton, which 
is nearly three times as much cotton to 
be brought into production as was taken 
out of production by the $234 million 
payment only 2 years ago. 

Now, under S. 44 and at an estimated 
cost of $290 million it is proposed that 
we bring into production 300,000 acres 
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of new croplands, of which amount 
82,000 acres will be used for the produc- 
tion of cotton. Other crops scheduled to 
be produced are also in oversupply. 

I repeat, based upon information fur- 
nished by Mr. Cook of the Cotton Stabili- 
zation Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Russell amendment will not 
prohibit the production of cotton in this 
area, as was intended. 

Our Government today has in excess 
of $9 billion invested in surplus agricul- 
tural products. Storage costs alone on 
these surplus commodities this year will 
exceed $600 million. 

In one year alone, our Government 
paid more than $600 million to farmers 
for the purpose of encouraging them to 
let their land lie idle. 

Today it is proposed to spend another 
$290 million to bring into production 
440,000 acres of land. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do I correctly 
understand, from what the Senator has 
said, that the land could be applied to 
basic crops, including cotton, so that 
from the point of view of the New Eng- 
land textile plants, which are struggling 
with a cotton surplus problem, passage 
of the bill would increase the cotton sur- 
plus? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
passage of the bill would increase the 
cotton surplus. The Russell amendment, 
I was advised by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, would apply to less than one- 
fourth of the acreage devoted to any of 
the basic crops by virtue of the fact that 
the land in this area has a historical 
record of having been irrigated by wells 
and thereby would not come under the 
Russell amendment definition as to new 
lands. 

The Department of Agriculture had 
written a letter to the Department of 
the Interior commenting upon the bill. 
I read again the last paragraph of the 
letter from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Department of the Interior: 

The project is estimated to increase cot- 
ton acreage from 49,200 to 132,000 acres, in- 
crease truck crops and alfalfa from 0 to 
88,000 acres, increase irrigated pasture from 
0 to 44,000 acres, increase tree and vine crops 
from 0 to 22,000 acres, increase other field 
crops from 0 to 66,000 acres and to decrease 
hay and grain crops from 98,700 to 44,000 
acres. 


I made the statement the other day 
that while it is recognized and admitted 
that the Department of the Interior did 
recommend this project, and perhaps 
the Bureau of the Budget approved the 
project, I have been unable to find any 
evidence—and no one else has come for- 
ward with any such evidence—to show 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
in favor of the bill. This is the De- 
partment which will be called upon to 
pay to take this land out of production 
or to support the crops produced. I 
have talked with representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, and they 
have said they were not asked for an 
opinion. The Department of Agricul- 
ture did write the Department of the In- 
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terior and called attention to the fact 
that adoption of the project would bring 
into production several thousand acres 
of new cropland and that these acres 
would produce crops already in oversup- 
ply. 

They also bring out the fact that the 
Russell amendment, even though of- 
fered with good intentions, would not 
be applicable in this particular case 
because three-fourths of these lands 
would not fall under the definition of 
“newly irrigated.” 

At some future date when we need 
increased agricultural production to 
feed an expanded population this proj- 
ect may well be justified, but it cannot 
be justified today in the face of our 
huge inventories of surplus products. 
Certainly it cannot be justified in the 
face of a $10 billion deficit. 

The point has been made that a spe- 
cial type of cotton, called extra long 
staple cotton, can be raised on the pro- 
posed project. However, I invite atten- 
tion to the fact that even if this acreage 
is devoted to the production of extra 
long staple cotton we already have a 
surplus of that type of cotton. 

We are now having to support the price 
of extra long staple cotton. The stock- 
piling agency has 220,000 bales of it on 
hand which it desires to get rid of. That 
cotton would be placed back on the mar- 
ket. 

All of these crops are in oversupply. 
No one will deny that fact. 

On April 28, 1959, representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture tes- 
tified before the Tariff Commission, 
asking for an increase in tariff or for 
quotas on extra long staple cotton on the 
basis that we now have an oversupply 
of that particular kind of cotton. In 
their testimony they said that we had a 
supply large enough to last more than 
3 years without any production whatso- 
ever of that particular commodity. As 
to the other types of cotton, we know 
that we have millions of bales stored in 
warehouses, and we are paying millions 
to get acreage out of production. 

In my opinion there can be no justi- 
fication for the enactment of the bill 
at this time, bringing into production 
this new land, even though it may at 
some future date be practicable. 

I urge the defeat of the bill. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I rise 
enthusiastically to support the position 
of the Senator from Delaware. It seems 
to me that this is about as clear-cut an 
economy vote as Senators will have an 
opportunity to cast in this session. 

As the Senator from Delaware has 
pointed out, the bill authorizes $290 mil- 
lion. That is substantially more than is 
involved in the present version of the 
depressed areas bill, which is in the 
House of Representatives, and which has 
been denounced from one end of the 
country to the other as extravagant 
spending. 

This bill would greatly increase the 
production of farm products, some of 
which, as the Senator from Delaware has 
pointed out, are now in surplus. 

I should like to reaffirm something I 
said the other day. While many of the 
erops proposed to be produced, such as 
alfalfa, vegetables, fruits, and so forth, 
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are not now in surplus, it seems to me 
that anyone who has studied the farm 
problem over the past years must recog- 
nize that those commodities might very 
well be in surplus in the near future. 

If there is one truism in agricultural 
economics, it is that we are now having 
a technological explosion in farm pro- 
duction. 

Another truism is that the demand for 
food is fairly inelastic. If we increase 
the production of food the price the 
farmer receives drops catastrophically. 

The bill would do one of two things— 
or perhaps both. Either it would de- 
press farm income, or it would result in 
a great increase in the burden on the 
Federal taxpayer, who would have to 
take the surpluses off the market if we 
support farm income. 

It seems to me that the issue is very 
clear-cut. Senators who believe in safe- 
guarding farm income, and those who 
believe in economy in government, will 
vote in favor of the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I join my 
distinguished friend from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE] in complimenting the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
on his analysis of the bill. 

I congratulate the Senator from Dela- 
ware on his clear presentation of the fal- 
lacy of the bill. It seems impossible that 
we are about to vote to bring a vast 
amount of new land under irrigation, so 
that it can be put into production, while 
at the same time we are paying large 
sums of money to induce farmers to take 
land out of production. 

I concur in the thought that Senators 
who favor economy—or even common- 
sense—in Government should support 
the motion of the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware to recommit the bill. I 
earnestly hope the Senate will so vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
senior Senator from California IMr. 
Kuchl] a few questions about the bill. 

The first question is this: Did the bill 
receive Senate approval last year? 

Mr. KUCHEL. It did. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Were there any dis- 
senting votes last year? 

Mr. KUCHEL. There were two. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask the Senator 
whether the bill has the support and en- 
dorsement of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Indeed, it has. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does it have the sup- 
port of the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. KUCHEL. It has. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does it have the sup- 
port of the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. KUCHEL. It has. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is it in line with the 
administration program? 

Mr. KUCHEL. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Were all the factors 
which have been discussed taken into 
account by the Bureau of the Budget 
before the bill became a part of the 
administration program? 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is true. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me say in re- 
sponse to the distinguished Senator from 
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Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire] that the bill 
was approved last year. It is within 
the confines of the President’s budget, 
and it has been carefully thought out 
over a period of time. So some of the 
comparisons which are made seem to 
fall of their own weight. In my judg- 
ment they have no substance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Illinois has enumerated a 
number of agencies. Will he also ask 
the Senator from California if he can 
produce any letter or statement from the 
Department of Agriculture to the effect 
that it approves the bill? Certainly the 
Department of Agriculture is one agency 
which would be vitally interested in the 
proposal to bring under cultivation 440,- 
000 acres of land. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The answer to that 
question is, of course 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. “No.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The answer is simply 
this: This subject is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 
I do not know that it is the function of 
the committee to ask the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the Department of Agri- 
culture whether this kind of measure 
should be approved. If it is a measure 
involving subjects under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior, that 
is the place to go to obtain approval of 
it, because that agency has jurisdiction 
of the subject matter. That agency 
includes the component agency, namely, 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If this 
proposal does not fall within the juris- 
diction of the Department of Agriculture, 
I ask the Senator why the Department 
of the Interior should request the com- 
ments of the Department of Agriculture, 
and why, after receiving the letter from 
the Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of the Interior did not send it 
to the Congress. 

I repeat the Department of Agriculture 
did not endorse this bill. They are not 
on record as favoring bringing into 
production new croplands when we al- 
ready have our warehouses full of surplus 
crops. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is a matter of 
interdepartmental character, and is not 
a responsibility of ours. I am pointing 
out the essential fact that I have been 
given to understand that this bill was a 
part of the administration’s program. It 
has been approved by the Department of 
the Interior and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. It has been approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Certainly it is with- 
in the context of the administration's 
program. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In addition to its 
being a part of the administration’s pro- 
gram, I suggest, from this side of the 
aisle, that this is a project which I have 
gone over with extreme care. I have 
been over every part of it. Ihave studied 
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it twice in anticipation of action by the 
Senate. I wish to say to the Senator 
from Illinois that it also has the approval 
of the Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. I believe it to 
be a fine, worthwhile project and is one 
which could be adopted without danger 
to the agricultural situation in the 
United States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
sure that either by silence or otherwise 
I approved this program last year in the 
Senate. Obviously in the absence of any 
argument or contention which would 
persuade me to vote otherwise, I believe 
that in the interest of consistency I ought 
to support the position taken by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I can- 
not begin to thank the minority leader 
for the comments he has just made. I 
am rather surprised at the opposition 
of my friend, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmire]. My friends from 
Wisconsin comes from a State which has 
received munificent treatment by the 
Federal Treasury in price supports 
throughout the years. How much of 
that has come back into the Treasury 
of the United States? Not a penny. 

But here today we have a project 
which is a reimbursable project, the 
moneys derived from which will be re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury by the 
water users and by the power users in 
the State of California. This is no lar- 
gess. This is something which has the 
approval of every affected agency. Iam 
greatly distressed by my friend from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMSIJ. Is it not fair 
to say that the approval by the Bureau 
of the Budget constitutes the approval by 
the administration? I think so. 

It is also fair to point out—and with 
this I conclude my statement—that the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] offered an 
amendment with respect to the so-called 
basic crops. That is exactly in line with 
what the Senate did 2 years ago in the 
upper Colorado River legislation, which 
was also recommended by the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

There is nothing new and novel in the 
proposed legislation we have before us. 
Only a few days ago one of the Senators 
from the State of Washington came to 
the Senate with a project, likewise rec- 
ommended. It was approved by the Sen- 
ate. Why should this proposed project 
be chosen for opposition? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In an- 
swer to the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from California I might say 
that when I opened my remarks I con- 
ceded that the project had the approval 
of the Department of the Interior and 
the Bureau of the Budget, which indi- 
cates that the administration is in favor 
of it. That, however, does not make it 
sacred. I haye said, and I repeat the 
Statement, if anyone can show me where 
the Department of Agriculture has in- 
dicated in any way that it is in favor of 
this project, I should like to see it. I 
cannot conceive that the Department of 
Agriculture, which asked Congress to 
appropriate $600 million annually to pay 
farmers to take land out of production, 
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should now ask that $290 million be 
spent through another agency to bring 
land back into production. 

I did not support the measure last 
year, and I am not supporting it this 
year. Whether it passes or not this year 
is a decision for the Senate to make. 

I repeat that, notwithstanding all the 
arguments which have been made by 
the proponents of this project, no one 
denies the fact that the project will in- 
crease the surplus farm commodities 
which are already in oversupply. That 
statement cannot be denied. It cannot 
be denied that the project will increase 
the production of cotton and all the 
other basic crops, notwithstanding the 
adoption of the Russell amendment, be- 
cause the Russell amendment spells out 
newly irrigated land, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has said that less 
than one-fourth of the project will fall 
into the category of newly irrigated land, 
and that all the rest will come in under 
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The enactment of this bill will further 
increase, through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the Department of Agri- 
culture, the multimillion dollar storage 
expense of these products. We cannot 
escape that fact in any manner, shape, 
or form. I do not believe that the pro- 
ponents will even attempt to deny it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I merely wish to 
make a brief statement in favor of the 
bill as it stands, and against the motion 
to recommit it. 

I am very much distressed that Sena- 
tors from the Middle West, particularly, 
should raise their voices against the bill. 
Because of a geographic phenomenon, 
most of the western part of the United 
States is arid. That whole vast section 
of the United States which lies between 
the Great Plains and the Pacific moun- 
tain barriers, such as the Sierras and 
the Cascades, does not have enough 
water in natural precipitation. There 
can be no agriculture in vast sections of 
California, Oregon, and Washington and 
in the great mountain States like Ari- 
zona, Wyoming and Colorado unless 
there is reclamation. Theodore Roose- 
velt recognized that fact, when this 
great President who was so familiar 
with the West, established the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

I recently saw a compilation prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture on 
the vast sums paid in Federal price sup- 
ports and soil bank payments since those 
programs were instituted. If I am not 
mistaken, two of the three crops which 
have received the largest sums in price 
support benefactions and soil bank 
benefactions are mainly grown in the 
Middle West, and those are corn and 
wheat. Price supports do not return 
any direct financial payment to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will be Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. My State receives 
to some limited degree wheat price sup- 
ports and soil bank payments. Not- 
withstanding that fact, in 1957 I was one 
of only seven Members of the Senate 
who voted to do away with the acreage 
reserve of the soil bank, because in my 
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opinion it had become very extravagant 
and wasteful. 

I believe that the distinguished junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
who is on the floor, was another Sena- 
tor who cast his vote in favor of that 
proposal, as was also the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

I do not see how Senators from the 
Middle West can say that a reclamation 
project in one of the States of the Far 
West is a wasteful project, when most 
of the cost of the project will be returned 
to the Treasury in the form of revenues 
collected for the water and power pro- 
duced or in the form of amortization for 
the development of land, and in the pay- 
ments for pumping. We must even pay 
for what it costs to pump the water, in 
addition to the water rights. I believe 
that is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. My friend, the 
Senator from California says it is cor- 
rect, and of course it is. 

By contrast, the vast sums spent for 
farm price supports and soil bank pay- 
ments are not returned to the Treasury 
at all. Therefore I do not understand 
how Senators from the lush Middle West 
can take the position that the costly 
price support payments are not a drain 
on the Treasury, whereas the Federal 
reclamation projects, which are reim- 
bursable, do constitute a drain on the 
Treasury. It does not seem to me to be 
a fair or reasonable contention. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota, Is it 
not true that because of these reclama- 
tion projects, millions of Americans have 
found opportunity in the western part 
of the United States, and that if we 
wait for such time as when there will 
be no surpluses of cotton or wheat, we 
will wait until eternity, except if we 
should go through another wartime 
period. I believe if we will examine 
the record we will find that we have 
always had surpluses of cotton and 
wheat through long periods of time, 
except during wartime, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator 
from North Dakota is eminently cor- 
rect. He is a man of consistent posi- 
tion. He has supported price support 
payments, which are important to his 
great agricultural State, and he has sup- 
ported, also, the Federal reclamation 
program which operates in a few parts of 
the Dakotas and throughout most of 
the American West. 

I think it is a historical fact, which 
we must recognize, that there would 
be virtually no agriculture in the Rocky 
Mountain region if it were not for the 
Federal reclamation program. When 
Senators take the floor to urge the de- 
feat of a reclamation project such as 
this, they are, in effect, saying there 
should be no expansion of agriculture 
in most of the American West from the 
Continental Divide on to the Cascades 
and Sierras. 

I thank the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Young] for the consistent 
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support he has given to this irrigation 
program, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
reply to the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from California, the fact 
that the Bureau of the Budget favors a 
program should in no way, it seems to 
me, foreclose the right of Senators to 
make, or try to make, economies in the 
program. The minority leader offers 
the Senate a fantastic argument when 
he says that this is a program which 
cannot be cut simply because the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has recommended it. 
I expect to offer amendments in the 
coming months which will reduce au- 
thorizations or appropriations approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, whenever 
I find there is fat—as there is in this 
case—in their recommendations. They 
have and will yield to political pressure 
to advocate unwarranted spending. 

The second argument made by the 
Senator from California and the Senator 
from Oregon, that this is money which 
will be returned, and is not simply a gift, 
is not quite accurate. The fact is that 
this is largely interest-free money, be- 
cause it relates to irrigation, as con- 
trasted with bills which so far have been 
under fire the most in the country, 
namely, the housing bill and the de- 
pressed areas bill. Those are largely 
loan programs, which make available 
funds which will be returned to the Fed- 
eral Treasury without the loss of a 
nickel, because they will be paid back 
with interest. Interest loss on this bill 
may in the judgment of some competent 
students of the legislation equal the 
total authorization in the bill; and of 
course the American taxpayer will have 
to make up the full interest loss. 

The Senator from Oregon makes an 
excellent point, and the only point, I be- 
lieve, raised by opponents of reclama- 
tion which really relates to the heart of 
the argument raised by the Senator from 
Delaware. He points out that it is neces- 
sary to have irrigation in the Far West if 
there is to be any kind of agricultural 
program at all. Of course, he is correct. 

I think the Senate and the House 
which means the American taxpayers 
have been enormously generous to that 
part of our country, and properly so. I 
think it is highly desirable that there be 
this kind of program. However, it seems 
to me that it is a matter of timing. At 
present, I think it is a masterpiece of 
understatement to say there is ho need 
for a greater production of food. It is 
true that some agricultural commodities 
are not in surplus, but many of those are 
likely to be in surplus in the future. 
However, for the next 5 or 10 years there 
is not likely to be any vast additional 
need for cotton, alfalfa, fruits, and 
vegetables. 

It is true that my State of Wisconsin, 
as well as the rest of the Midwest, has 
benefited by the price support program. 
We are very sorry we have found 
these programs necessary. Democrats 
and Republicans, alike—farmers, par- 
icularly—regret very much the necessity 
for the price support program. Above 
all, we want to see programs supported 
by Congress which will eliminate the 
necessity for price support programs. 
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We do not want programs which will 
force us to rely on price supports more 
in the future than has been the case in 
the past. 

That is exactly what the bill proposes 
to do. The bill will greatly increase the 
production of food products which are 
in competition with similar products 
grown in Wisconsin, particularly alfalfa. 
There will be a further increase in the 
surplus of alfalfa and of milk. This will 
make it necessary for us to rely even 
more on price support programs, and we 
do not like them. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Wisconsin regrets the necessary to have 
a price support program. I may say 
that we from the Far West regret the 
necessity to irrigate our arid uplands in 
order to make them productive. But 
Almighty God, in His infinite wisdom, 
did not cause enough precipitation in 
the form of rain or snowfall to occur 
there so as to permit agriculture in its 
natural state Therefore, it is necessary 
to have artificial reclamation in the 
form of canals and storage reservoirs. 

I ask the Senator from Wisconsin if 
in the interest of economy he will offer 
an amendment to reduce the amount of 
Federal funds for price supports on dairy 
products. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I offered an amend- 
ment to the principal farm bill last year 
to do exactly that. I think it would have 
saved the Government an enormous 
amount of money. The proposal was 
supported by every dairy-producing or- 
ganization in my State. This was a self- 
help bill which would have prevented 
dairy surpluses by self-regulation of 
production with adequate penalties. We 
favor that kind of action. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Does the Senator 
favor eliminating price supports on corn 
and wheat? 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I do not want to 
get into a discussion of that subject; it 
is an entirely different one. I think 
there ought to be a farm program which 
will eliminate the necessity for price 
supports by a limitation of farm pro- 
duction. But that is entirely aside from 
the point at issue. 

My only difference with the Senator 
from Oregon is one of timing. I agree, 
certainly, that assistance should be pro- 
vided for the reclamation and the irri- 
gation of land in the Far West. I simply 
say that this is not the time to do a great 
deal more of it. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr.PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. The area covered by the 
bill is already in agricultural production. 
This is not a matter of bringing new 
land into production; it is a question of 
changing the type of agriculture. Al- 
most 200,000 acres are producing wheat 
there now, because it is necessary for 
the farmers to do dry-land farming, in- 
asmuch as their wells go down from 600 
to 2,000 feet. It is my assertion that by 
putting water on the land, this agricul- 
tural area will be transformed from one 
which produces price-supported wheat 
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and cotton into one where non-price- 
supported products will be substituted. 
More melons, fruits, and vegetables will 
be grown to feed the millions of people 
who are coming to California. We sim- 
ply cannot otherwise grow enough of 
such food to be consumed in the metro- 
politan centers. 

So if the Senator from Wisconsin is 
arguing that we shall be bringing new 
land into production, I should say that 
he does not understand the point. We 
are not doing that. These lands are at 
present in production. We are trying 
to change the nature of the production, 
so that it will become non-price-sup- 
ported production. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The facts were 
specified by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. They have not been 
challenged. He pointed out that there 
would be an enormous increase in cot- 
ton production and a tremendous in- 
crease in alfalfa. Alfalfa is not now 
supported, but it is directly related to 
the production of livestock and milk 
products, which are either in oversupply 
now or will be in oversupply in the near 
future. 

It makes all the sense in the world 
that when this much water is put on the 
land, there will be an enormous increase 
in the agricultural income in this partic- 
ular area, at a time when there is a 
surplus of food in America. Supply will 
increase further; price will drop. So the 
effect on the overall farm income will be 
harmful, will be deleterious, and the ef- 
fect on the taxpayers will be eyen 
more so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] to re- 
commit the bill. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senators from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee and Mr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAVRZ ], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], the Senators 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee and Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHakK] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 
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The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES] and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] are detained on 
official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. BRIÐGES] is paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Colorado would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Aiken Eastland Russell 
Beall Ervin Saltonstall 
Bush Frear Scott 
Byrd, Va. Keating Smith 
Capehart Lausche Stennis 
Case, N.J Prouty Talmadge 
Clark Proxmire Thurmond 
Cotton Robertson Williams, Del. 

NAYS—57 
Anderson Hart McClellan 
Bennett Hartke McNamara 
Bible Hayden Magnuson 
Byrd, W. Va Hennings Mansfield 
Carlson Hill Martin 
Carroll Holland Morse 
Case, S. Dak Hruska Morton 
Church Humphrey Moss 
Curtis Jackson Mundt 
Dirksen Javits Murray 
Dodd Johnston, S.C. Muskie 
Douglas Jordan Neuberger 
Ellender Kefauver Pastore 
Engle Kennedy Randolph 
Fulbright Kerr Smathers 
Goldwater Kuchel Sparkman 
Gore Langer Yarborough 
Green Long Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening McCarthy Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—17 

Allott Cooper O'Mahoney 
Bartlett Dworshak Schoeppel 
Bridges Hickenlooper Symington 
Butler Johnson, Tex. Wiley 
Cannon McGee Williams, N.J. 
Chavez Monroney 


So the motion of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware to recommit the bill was 
rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the motion was 
rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question now is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 44) was passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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RESERVES REQUIRED TO BE MAIN- 
TAINED BY MEMBER BANKS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 185, Sen- 
ate bill 1120, so that it may be made the 
unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1120) 
to amend section 19 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act with respect to the reserves 
required to be maintained by member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
against deposits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, let me say 
that while this bill has been made the 
unfinished business, it will not be acted 
upon until tomorrow. It is my under- 
standing that the introductory state- 
ment on behalf of the bill will be made 
by the chairman of the committee, the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON], at the conclusion of the 
morning hour tomorrow. 

The remainder of the session today will 
be for the purpose of speeches, insertions 
in the Recorp, and things of that sort. 
There will be no more votes, 


SAN LUIS UNIT, CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
people of the country won a great victory 
this afternoon when section 6(a) of the 
San Luis bill was eliminated. 

If this provision is not restored in the 
House of Representatives, it will mean 
that the big estates of California in the 
Central Valley, if they wish to secure 
the surface irrigation water, can be com- 
pelled to dissolve into smaller farms, and 
there will be a better basis of land owner- 
ship and cultivation in this great area. 

Mr. President, I think the result of this 
vote indicates the importance of discus- 
sion and debate, because when the bill 
was brought to the floor on last Tuesday 
everything was apparently primed for its 
speedy passage. The committee, with 
one possible exception, had brought in a 
report advocating the bill with the in- 
clusion of section 6(a). This provision 
was supported by the two very amiable, 
popular, and able Senators from Cali- 
fornia. The great majority of the mem- 
bership did not know a great deal about 
the bill, and therefore was ready to ap- 
prove it. 

I must also admit that the two Sena- 
tors who primarily took the floor to op- 
pose the measure, the senior Senator 
from Oregon and the senior Senator 
from Illinois, would probably never win 
any popularity contest among the Mem- 
bers of this body. 
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We had before us for -consideration, 
therefore, a measure with everything in 
its favor. 

The Senator from Oregon and the 
Senator from Illinois in the debates of 
last week and yesterday tried to de- 
velop the facts in this case, and I think 
we demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
those who listened and read the RECORD 
that, with section 6(a) in it, it was a bad 
bill. 

There were only a few people who lis- 
tened to the debates. At times it seemed 
to be a futile exercise. There were only 
a few people on the floor as we talked 
against what seemed to be overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

Yet the extraordinary thing is that as 
the facts were developed one could see the 
opinion of the Senate change. Senator 
after Senator took the floor to say he be- 
lieved section 6(a) was a bad section and 
should be eliminated from the bill. i 

The analysis of the bill spread by a 
process of osmosis through the Senate 
as a whole, so that those who did not 
hear the debates nevertheless read the 
REcorD, or colleagues upon whom they 
relied relayed information to them. 
This afternoon it became pretty clear 
from the voice vote, and was made 
abundantly clear on the division vote 
which was taken, that it was the over- 
whelming opinion of the Senate that 
section 6(a) should be eliminated from 
the bill. 

This was both a great victory for the 
people and also a demonstration of the 
value of discussion and debate. There 
has been too much of an idea, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that important public matters 
should be settled off the floor, should be 
settled by secret arrangements, and that 
debate itself should be minimized and 
curtailed, being at best useless and at 
worst actually harmful. 

I hope our experience in this debate 
will encourage other Senators from time 
to time, when they feel strongly about a 
measure and feel informed about that 
measure, to take the floor of the Senate 
and to express their convictions honestly 
and accurately. I hope, therefore, that 
this discussion may pave the way for 
something of a change in Senate pro- 
cedure in this matter. 

I also wish to pay tribute to the many 
people in California who, amidst dis- 
couragements and great pressures, have 
remained faithful to the ideal of a demo- 
cratic system of ownership of land— 
humble men and women, farmers, la- 
borers, scholars, and editors of small 
papers who have made great sacrifices. 

I also wish to pay tribute to those 
who in the past have held up the ideal 
of the 160-acre limitation and the broad 
ownership of land, and who were 
punished for their convictions. These 
are people who have been boycotted and 
blacklisted in the valley and through- 
out California because of opinions which 
they have held. There are heroic public 
figures such as Helen Gahagan Douglas, 
who went down to political defeat in 
1950 in part because she stood for this 
principle. These people perished along 
the wayside—in some cases physically 
and in other cases politically—but they 
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kept the spark of revolt against land 
monopoly alive. Without them the vic- 
tory which was won this afternoon would 
not have been possible. I salute these 
men and these women. I thank them for 
all they have done. I pay tribute to 
them. 

I also wish to thank the two Senators 
from Oregon, both the senior Senator 
and the junior Senator, for the magnif- 
icent help, assistance, and leadership 
they gave in this debate, which are really 
beyond praise. 

I also wish to pay tribute, if I may, to 
the two Senators from California, the 
senior Senator and the junior Senator. 
We had a hard struggle. It was a vigor- 
ous fight, but the Senators from Cali- 
fornia fought fair and preserved 
throughout the personal friendliness 
and amiability we should all have in our 
relationship with those with whom we 
may disagree. I wish to say that on my 
part I have only the kindliest, warmest, 
and friendliest of feelings for both these 
fine Senators. 

I believe that in its final form the 
measure, while it is costly, will probably 
in the long years ahead pay out, because 
the land is extremely fertile. I can only 
hope that the retention of the 160-acre 
limitation will prevail in the House and 
will be present in the final bill. 

I wish to say to my good friends from 
California that if by any chance sec- 
tion 6(a) should reappear in the bill in 
any form the Senator from Illinois will 
fight the proposed bill, as he has stated, 
on the beaches, in the fields, and on the 
streets, to the very end. 

I voted for the bill once section 6(a) 
had been eliminated. But if section 6(a) 
comes back into the bill, I believe it will 
be found that the Senator from Illinois, 
the Senators from Oregon, and other 
Senators will be quite vigorous in their 
opposition. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCHOEP- 
PEL ON NOMINATION OF LEWIS L. 
STRAUSS TO BE SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] yesterday made a robust 
statement before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on the 
nomination of Lewis L. Strauss to be 
Secretary of Commerce. I believe the 
statement is enlightening, and is worthy 
of a place in the Recorp. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR ANDREW F. SCHOEP- 
PEL AT HEARING OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE DUR- 
ING HEARING ON NOMINATION OF LEWIS L. 
Strauss To Be SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
May 11, 1959 
Now that we are entering what I hope 

will be the final week of our hearings on the 

nomination of Lewis L. Strauss to be Secre- 
tary of Commerce, I want to make a brief 
statement as ranking minority member on 
the way the committee has handled this 
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nomination, Those of the minority with 
whom I have talked do not want our silence 
thus far to be taken as approval of or ac- 
quiescence in the extraordinarily hostile ap- 
proach that has been taken toward the 
nominee in the name of our committee. 
Others may wish to make their own or sup- 
plementary remarks. 

We Republicans are a minority of 6 on a 
committee having 17 members. We cannot 
control what is done in the name of our 
committee, but we can protest, and this I 
am now doing. In so doing, I recognize 
that there may be and likely are members 
of the majority who have neither authorized 
nor approved the conduct I condemn. Their 
influence should be helpful in bringing 
about much needed correction. 

It was anticipated, of course, that the 
nomination of Lewis L. Strauss would not 
meet with universal acclaim. He is a 
strong-minded man who has for years car- 
ried the responsibility for decision in areas 
roamed by other strong-minded men. In 


` particular, we were aware of his opponents 


among proponents of public power and the 
long-standing series of disagreements be- 
tween the nominee and the present chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. We thought it likely that Senators 
active in the Dixon-Yates inquiries as well 
as the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy would want to oppose the 
Strauss nomination vigorously. 

It does not seem appropriate to us that our 
committee be turned into a practice hall for 
the 1960 senatorial campaign or into an 
arena for the settlement of old grudges. 
Therefore, in behalf of the minority, I sug- 
gested to our committee chairman that we 
inyite our Senate colleagues, if interested, to 
appear as witnesses before our committee or 
to submit questions through the chairman, 
but that we limit questioning of witnesses to 
members of our own committee and to prop- 
erly designated members of the committee 
staff. Chairman MAGNUSON agreed and an- 
nounced at an executive session of our com- 
mittee that, without objection, such a course 
would be followed. Thereafter, letters to 
that effect went to all Senators. 

It came as quite a surprise to the minority 
when a Senator not on this committee began 
his testimony by saying that he had not 
availed himself of the general invitation 
issued by our committee but had responded 
to a special invitation dated April 22, 1959, 
in which our chairman told him: 

“I feel very strongly that it is important 
to our consideration of this nomination that 
you appear and outline for our committee the 
record of Mr. Strauss’ dealings with the Joint 
Committee and lend us the benefit of your 
opinions with regard to the important ques- 
tions raised in connection with this 
nominee.” 

The minority members were not advised 
that any such letter had gone out. It has 
had these consequences that could have been 
anticipated and should have been avoided: 
A Senator not a member of our committee 
has dominated our public hearings, sat with 
the members of our committee, vicariously 
cross-examined the nominee, and, behind the 
scenes, has participated in planning an ex- 
amination of a kind wholly inappropriate to 
our purposes. It would be appropriate at all 
only if Mr. Strauss were being considered for 
another term on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. We deplore this usurpation. It 
should have been resisted by the majority. 

Normally, nominations referred to our 
committee are handled with the assistance 
of the regular committee staff. However, 
after slightly earlier oral notice to me, the 
other minority members learned on April 8, 
through a committee press release, that an 
attorney had been hired by the committee 
as special counsel for the Strauss hearings. 
Later, an assistant was hired for the special 
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counsel, but no press release was issued and 
his presence on the staff came to public 
knowledge only when he was mentioned dur- 
ing the hearings as having custody of some 
Civil Aeronautics Board files which the nom- 
inee had been seeking to examine in order 
to prepare rebuttal testimony. 

The chairman's private office adjoining 
the Commerce Committee’s quarters has 
been turned over to the special counsel, and 
there, almost half a city block away from 
the room which the minority clerk and the 
minority counsel share with others of the 
committee staff, people come and go who are 
zealous to block the confirmation of Secre- 
tary Strauss. While any intent to act in 
secret is now denied, the practical reality 
is that the minority members of this com- 
mittee have been kept in the dark and the 
office of special counsel, under some urging 
unknown to us, has become the office of 
special prosecutor, 

We of the minority concede that a more 
timely protest on our part could have averted 
some of the matters of which we complain. 
We explain our tardiness on three grounds: 
The natural reluctance of each of us to place 
any restriction on any other Senator, our 
desire to avoid emphasizing partisanship in 
the consideration of this nomination, and 
our hope that correction would come in due 
course from the majority. 

There are some signs that this is now be- 
ginning to happen. Objection has been 
voiced on the majority side to the latitude 
allowed witnesses in stating undocumented 
opinions, and just last Saturday, special 
counsel offered to open to minority inspec- 
tion such unsolicited communications from 
outside the Senate as have been sent to the 
committee or its chairman with respect to 
the pending nomination. 

It is not too late to get this matter 
firmly back on the track. As the record 
stands, a few events in the long public life 
of the nominee have been singled out for 
an inordinate amount of attention. They 
are all past history. Historians, not this 
committee, will have to decide as to each 
event who was right and who wrong, 
or whether under the pressure of strong 
emotions mountains were made of mole- 
hills. 

In our view, the majority members of this 
committee have the responsibility for cor- 
recting the distortions that have entered 
the record of these hearings. Theirs is the 
responsibility so to conduct the hearings 
that exhumed controversies outside this 
committee’s jurisdiction will not becloud or 
crowd out testimony relevant to the nom- 
inee’s fitness for the post to which he has 
been named. It is the majority’s responsi- 
bility to protect the nominee against de- 
mands that he show more than mortal skill 
in remembering and describing events long 
past, and more than mortal patience when 
attacks on his truthfulness and integrity 
are dignified and endlessly repeated. 

It is up to the majority to conduct these 
hearings in a climate in which it becomes 
easy to recognize that truth does not spring 
automatically from the lips of the accuser 
and falsehood automatically from the lips 
of the accused. Most important of all, it 
is up to the majority to reclaim effective 
control of these proceedings, to restore dig- 
nity to them, and to push them to an early 
conclusion, 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, sup- 
plementing the statement made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] on Monday on the new unem- 
ployment statistics just released by the 
Labor Department, I should like to add 
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that an employed labor force of 65 mil- 
lion for April is an all-time high for 
that month. The increase in employ- 
ment by 1.2 million in April as com- 
pared with March is very impressive. 
With it unemployment was down by 
735,000 last month. That leaves a total 
unemployed force of 3.6 million, or 5.3 
percent of the employed total. 

Both the drop in unemployment and 
the increase in employment is double the 
seasonal expectations. These figures 
should inspire confidence in the vitality 
of our economy and also in the national 
administration. 

By this I do not mean to say that with 
an unemployed force of 3,600,000 we 
should be complacent or that the battle 
is entirely won. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is dedicated to a strong na- 
tional economy founded on right policies 
and this program will continue. 

One more observation is in order. It 
is quite clear that Secretary Mitchell 
will not have to eat his hat. At the 
AFL-CIO Jobless Conference in Wash- 
ington in April, Secretary Mitchell 
stated his conviction that unemploy- 
ment would be down to 3 million and 
employment up to 67 million by October. 
We are in the month of May and if 
nothing more than normal seasonal in- 
creases occur between now and October, 
the unemployed will drop to 2.8 million 
and the employed will increase to a 
figure of 67 million. It is quite certain 
that Secretary Mitchell will not be called 
upon to eat his chapeau. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois, 


US. DISTRICT ATTORNEY FOR THE 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a 
statement appeared in the House hear- 
ings on the Department of Justice ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal 1960 which re- 
lates to the U.S. attorney for the north- 
ern district of Illinois. 

The chairman of the subcommittee ad- 
dressed a question to the budget officer 
of the Department of Justice based on 
a report by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee with reference to the conduct of 
Robert Tieken, the U.S. attorney for the 
northern district of Illinois. The ques- 
tion related to what had been done by 
the Attorney General with reference to 
the conclusions and recommendations 
in that report, to which the Attorney 
General provided the following infor- 
mation: 

Mr. CxLLxn's letter transmitting the report 
Was received in the Department on August 
27, 1958. Careful consideration has been 
given to its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. Mr. Tieken's term expired March 17, 
1958. The person to succeed him has not 
yet been recommended to the President, 
but such a recommendation for another 
person will be made in the very near future. 


I have been queried concerning this 
statement since the hearings became 
public. More than 5 years ago I sub- 
mitted Mr. Tieken’s name for U.S. at- 
torney, because I deemed he would be 
competent, courageous and vigorous in 
carrying out his duties in a very sensi- 
tive office. 
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I have known Mr. Tieken for 25 years, 
and when I submitted his name I was 
more than confident that he would per- 
form the duties of the office in a satis- 
factory way and bring to the people 
within the jurisdiction of that office the 
kind of vigorous law enforcement which 
they expected and to which they are en- 
titled. 

Nothing has arisen in all the inter- 
vening years to change my mind regard- 
ing his integrity and ability. The rec- 
ord achieved by him and his associates 
in that office is unexcelled in any area 
of the Nation. I have submitted no 
other name to replace him nor have I 
asked him to resign. I expect him to 
continue in that office and to conduct 
it in the same capable fashion which 
he has done in the past. 


PANAMA DANGER ZONE 


Mr, MARTIN. Mr. President, for 
more than a decade I have followed in- 
teroceanic canal problems closely and 
made many statements thereon in and 
out of the Congress, particularly with 
respect to the question of canal defense 
and Isthmian Canal policy. These mat- 
ters are now being studied by a board of 
consultants under the direction of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Thus, it was most gratifying to read 
in the May 9, 1959, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post a highly informative arti- 
cle on the canal question by Demaree 
Bess, one of its distinguished contribut- 
ing editors specializing in foreign af- 
fairs. I commend it for readng by all 
Members of the Congress and other 
agencies of the Federal Government con- 
cerned with canal matters. 

To make this article more readily 
available, I ask unanimous consent to 
place significant portions of it at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, May 9, 
1959 


THE PANAMA DANGER ZONE 
(By Demaree Bess) 

(The celebrated canal is still one of our 
vulnerable lifelines—and now the Pana- 
manians are making things really difficult.) 

The Panama Canal was the subject of the 
first full-length speech in the new 86th Con- 
gress, made last January 9 in the House by 
Representative DANIEL J. FLoop, veteran 
Democrat from Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Recog- 
nized by many as an authority on his sub- 
ject, Representative FLoop warned the House 
that a situation has developed which threat- 
ens to make the Panama Canal “another 
Berlin” on our southern doorstep. He ex- 
plained that this threat arises from a very 
slick law passed by the little Republic of 
Panama last December which enables its 
government to control access to the canal 
by water both from the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic—Caribbean—sides in the same way Rus- 
sia controls access by land to Berlin. 

The new law extends Panama's sovereignty 
over its coastal waters from the traditional 
3-mile limit to a 12-mile limit, and thus 
asserts control over a 9-mile stretch of ocean 
between both canal terminals and the open 
seas. This was made possible by a loophole 
in the 1903 canal treaty which restricted 
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US. jurisdiction to 3 sea miles from each 
terminal—that was enough in 1903 to assure 
access to the open seas. 

Representative Froop told the House that 
this is only one of many recent moves by 
Panamanian nationalists and politicians to 
undermine U.S. control of the canal. He 
added, “This is a matter that cannot safely 
be ignored. 

“We must not permit the creation of an- 
other Berlin at this artery of world com- 
merce.” 

However, other Members of Congress did 
ignore his warning. Not one of them pub- 
licly commented on his speech, and it did 
not get a single line in Washington and 
New York newspapers which specialize in 
foreign news. But on the same day that 
Congressman FiLoop addressed the House for 
30 minutes, the State Department sent a 
note to the Government of Panama pro- 
testing the new law and expressing the hope 
that the Republic would “find it possible to 
Four days later 
Panama’s National Assembly unanimously re- 
jected this request for reconsideration, 
which meant that the matter was dead- 
locked unless and until some overt act oc- 
curred. 

Now, minor crises between our Govern- 
ment and the Republic of Panama over is- 
sues connected with the Panama Canal are 
nothing new—there have been a good many 
of them through the years. But it is doubt- 
ful whether any crisis has been as acute as 
the current one. A potentially explosive 
situation has been set up which would com- 
pel a showdown between the United States 
and Panama if the latter government ever at- 
tempted to enforce its sovereignty to the 
waters in question. Representative FLOOD'S 
Berlin analogy has dramatized the situation 
although, of course, the power factors are 
not comparable. Panama is not a military 
power and has virtually no navy. 

Nevertheless, it has been demonstrated 
time and again recently that the actions of 
very small nations can have far-reaching 
effects upon great powers. So it is worth 
noting that the Republic of Panama’s chal- 
lenge to the United States, though generally 
ignored in this country, was treated as one 
of the major news events of the year in 
Panama. For days on end it was reported 
under banner headlines in both English- and 
Spanish-language newspapers there. 

Last January 13 the fifty-odd members of 
Panama’s Assembly voted unanimously to 
give Congressman FLOOD the formal title of 
Panama's “Public Enemy No, 1,” although 
Representative Froop had pointed out in his 
January speech that he was not the first 
to compare the Panama Canal’s present pre- 
dicament with the Berlin situation. That 
comparison originated in a Panama City 
newspaper owned and edited by former 
President Harmodio Arias, of Panama. 

The situation in Panama will not evapo- 
rate merely because the American press 
generally has ignored it. The 12-mile law 
was a planned move in a lengthy campaign 
by Panamanian nationalists to reinforce 
their claim to sovereignty in the 10-mile- 
wide Canal Zone through which the canal 
was cut. Panama’s politiciams are frankly 
interested in using the canal to get more 
revenue from the United States. Extreme 
nationalists have more far-reaching ambi- 
tions. They proclaim their intention 
eventually to nationalize it as Egypt did the 
Suez Canal. 

This is the situation which worries Rep- 
resentative Froop, who has been fascinated 
by the Panama Canal since he first traversed 
it in 1918, when he was 15 years old. He has 
followed its affairs closely ever since, and he 
recently urged the Saturday Evening Post to 
make an independent study of its present 
predicament. I was assigned to do that. 
After many weeks of research, I have reached 
conclusions somewhat different from Mr. 
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FLoop’s, but I do not think he has exagger- 
ated the potential dangers. 
* * * * e 

A brief review of the canal's history is 
necessary to understand today’s complica- 
tions. The U.S. role in the story divides 
rather sharply into two distinct parts, each 
dominated by a Roosevelt. Theodore Roose- 
velt looms large in the early part, while 
Franklin D. Roosevelt initiated the current 


The American Government decided to con- 
struct the canal only after the French build- 
ers of the Suez Canal had tried and failed. 
The Frenchmen discovered to their sorrow 
that the Panama project was infinitely more 
difficult than Suez, and they lost fortunes 
before finally abandoning the attempt. 
President Theodore Roosevelt then became 
enthusiatic about the project in 1902. Al- 
though a majority in the Senate favored a 
route through Nicaragua, T.R. plumped for 
Panama. His administration first negotiated 
a liberal treaty with Colombia, which then 
governed the Isthmus of Panama as a prov- 
ince. But the treaty got mixed up with Co- 
lombia’s domestic politics. Colombia's con- 
gress adjourned in 1903 without ratifying it, 
despite the repeated warning of the Colom- 
bian negotiator in Washington, Toma Her- 
ran, that the delay would mean either the 
loss of the canal to Nicaragua or would pro- 
voke T.R. into backing Panamanian revolu- 
tionaries, who had made several previous 
attempts to secede from Colombia. 

Theodore Roosevelt wasted no time in 
making that prediction come true. Only a 
few days after the Colombian Congress ad- 
journed, the Republic of Panama was pro- 
claimed, and T.R.’s administration imme- 
diately recognized the new government and 
guaranteed its independence. In return the 
revolutionaries accepted a treaty which was 
much more favorable to the United States 
than the Colombian treaty had been. The 
envoy who represented the revolutionaries 
in negotiations for the 1903 treaty was not a 
Panamanian but a brilliant French engineer, 
Phillippe Bunau-Varilla, who was eager to 
salvage his large share of the defunct French 
New Panama Canal Co.’s stock, which the 
United States had agreed to buy if the canal 
went through Panama. 

This highly irregular procedure more than 
a half a century ago figures prominently in 
today’s claims by Panamanian nationalists. 
It explains why some Panamanians are still 
grateful to Theodore Roosevelt and why many 
are not. The grateful ones recognize T.R. as 
one of the Republic’s founding fathers. They 
agree that if he had not acted as he did the 
canal almost certainly would have been built 
through Nicaragua, so that today's world 
shipping would bypass Panama. Ungrateful 
Panamanians argue that T.R. cheated Pana- 
ma when, by underwriting Panama’s inde- 
pendence, he obtained a more favorable 
treaty than he had previously offered Colom- 
bia. This is the basis of nationalist demands 
for sovereignty in the Canal Zone and an 
immediate split in the canal’s receipts. 

The Theodore Roosevelt period in United 
States-Panama relations lasted three decades. 
Then Franklin D. Roosevelt initiated drastic 
changes in 1933. During the T.R. period 
the Republic of Panama was an American 
protectorate, defended by American troops 
and profiting from business the canal 
brought. The 553 square miles of the Canal 
Zone became a strongly fortified American- 
style outpost, governed from Washington as 
an outfit wholly concerned with operating 
the canal efficiently. During these three 
decades Panamanians more or less gracefully 
consented to be beneficiaries of the canal 
tolls. But nationalist emotions were grow- 
ing. During a visit to Washington in 1933 
Panama's President Harmodio Arias per- 
suaded Franklin D. Roosevelt that it was time 
to terminate the protectorate and relinquish 
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special American treaty rights in Panama 
outside the Canal Zone. These included the 
authority to pre-empt land for military pur- 
poses, to control sanitation and public health 
and to conduct enterprises designed to make 
the canal more efficient. 

F.D.R. gave up these treaty rights. When 
he did so, he underestimated the opposition 
of American military leaders and the Sen- 
ate. The promises he made, although hailed 
with tremendous enthusiasm in Panama, 
were so vigorously resisted in Washington 
that 6 years of negotiation and debate fol- 
lowed before our Senate ratified a revised 
treaty in 1939. This lengthy delay between 
pledge and fulfillment caused much ill- 
feeling in Panama, and the revisions left 
American military leaders still unhappy 
about the canal’s defenses. When World 
War II broke out, their misgivings were con- 
firmed. By that time Panama had a presi- 
dent openly hostile to the United States, 
and not until Pearl Harbor did the Panama 
Government agree to lease land outside the 
Canal Zone for military bases—and then 
only for the duration. Immediately after 
World War II ended, agitation against the 
American bases became so intense that half 
of the leases were canceled in 1945, the rest 
in 1948. American Armed Forces were there- 
after confined to the narrow confines of the 
Canal Zone. 

Thus American hopes that concessions to 
the Republic of Panama would reduce fric- 
tion over the canal have not been fulfilled. 
Since F.D R. initiated major treaty revisions, 
many additional concessions have been 
made, but nationalist agitation for a greater 
voice in the canal's affairs has increased. 
Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez Canal in 
1956 added fuel to Panamanian flames. In- 
ternational Communism has not overlooked 
this opportunity to aggravate tensions in a 
vulnerable area. From the Communist view- 
point, it would be foolish not to make the 
most of unrest in Panama and the Canal 
Zone, which can simultaneously weaken 
American control of this strategically and 
commercially vital waterway and damage 
US. relations with Latin Americans, 

But, in my opinion, Congressman FLOOD 
has overstressed Communist influence, 
which thus far has been more potential 
than real. A much more serious threat, I 
believe, lies in Washington's failure to make 
a sharp distinction between the two entities 
which are uneasy neighbors in the Isthmus 
of Panama—the Republic of Panama and 
the American-administered Canal Zone. For 
all practical purposes the Canal Zone and 
the Republic resemble two separate coun- 
tries. Yet ever since 1933 their affairs have 
been increasingly scrambled. This has come 
about because so many different segments 
of the American Government have had some 
kind of finger in the Panama Canal pie. 
These include the White House, both houses 
of Congress, all three branches of the armed 
services and at least a dozen other govern- 
mental departments and agencies. For a 
quarter of a century these multiple Wash- 
ington authorities have been unable to recon- 
cile their views about whether the Canal 
Zone and the canal are exclusively U.S. 
enterprises or whether the Republic of 
Panama has a joint interest in them. 

For example, Presidents Truman and 
Eisenhower both have contributed personally 
to the existing uncertainty in Washington 
about the canal’s status. In 1945 President 
Truman shocked almost everybody directly 
concerned with the canal when, at the 
Potsdam Conference, he proposed that the 
Panama Canal be internationalized along 
with other waterways in world commerce. 
That proposal got nowhere only because 
Joseph Stalin flatly rejected it. Apparently 
Mr. Truman still does not realize that Stalin 
saved him from an embarrassing predica- 
ment, because his proposal would have been 
as bitterly opposed by almost all Pana- 
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manians as it would have been by U.S. 
Armed Forces and the Senate. Only last 
November 30, Mr. Truman defended his 
Potsdam proposal on Edward R. Murrow's 
television program, “Small World.” The 
former British Prime Minister, Lord Attlee, 
also was on that program, and one inter- 
change went as follows: 

Mr. Murrow. Lord Attlee seems to believe 
that some of the trouble spots, including 
Formosa, ought to be internationalized. 
How do you feel about that, Mr. President 
(Truman)? I seem to remember that you 
suggested as far back as 1945 at Potsdam 
that certain areas should be international- 
ized, including, I believe, the Suez Canal. 

“Mr. TRUMAN. Yes, I did. And the Rhine- 
Danube Canal, the Kiel Canal, the Panama 
Canal. All those waterways and the 
Bosporus, too, ought to be internationally 
controlled, and then there wouldn't be any 
trouble over them. 

“Mr. ATTLEE. Yes, I remember very well 
your putting that forward at Potsdam, and 
I agreed with you entirely. 

“Mr. TRUMAN. You certainly did, and we 
tried our best to get some action on it, but 
the Russians wouldn't agree to it.” 

One illogical result of President Truman’s 
proposal was to encourage Panamanian na- 
tionalists, although most of them are more 
vigorously opposed to internationalizing the 
canal than most Americans are. They pro- 
claim, “The canal is ours,” and cite Mr. 
Truman’s lumping together of Panama and 
Suez to support their claims. However, the 
status of these two canals is wholly differ- 
ent. The Suez Canal was built by a private 
company on leased Egyptian territory, under 
a contract providing reversionary rights to 
the Egyptian Government. The Panama 
Canal was built by the U.S. Government in 
a Canal Zone which the United States was 
empowered to govern in perpetuity “as if it 
were the sovereign.” But if an American 
President doesn’t recognize any difference, 
Panamanians can hardly be blamed for 
equal misunderstanding. 

Soon after President Eisenhower assumed 
Office in 1953 he sought to improve our rela- 
tions with Panama by personal diplomacy. 
Unfortunately this well-meant attempt has 
further scrambled the affairs of the Canal 
Zone and the Republic of Panama. In Sep- 
tember 1953, President José Remon of Pan- 
ama paid a state visit to Washington, getting 
red-carpet treatment. When he went home 
President Remén, who was later assassinated, 
told cheering crowds in Panama City about 
his visit. He said that Mr. Eisenhower 
greeted him as a friend, and the two Presi- 
dents quickly agreed to issue a joint state- 
ment approving a principle eagerly supported 
by Panamanian nationalists. This was the 
principle that “the two nations which made 
possible the construction of the canal” 
should benefit equally from it. 

According to Panamanian newspaper re- 
ports at the time, President Remon declared 
that just before a state dinner given for him 
by Secretary Dulles “a little bureaucrat from 
the State Department brought over a joint 
statement which was not the same thing at 
all” as the visitor wanted. “So before the 
dinner,” Remón told his cheering supporters. 
“I told Mr. Eisenhower that I could not 
drink with him until we signed the right 
statement. He read the one that had been 
sent me and agreed it was not right. So in 
& corner of the banquet room the President 
dictated to Secretary Dulles—who used his 
knee for a desk”—the communique which 
was made public. The generalized principle 
thus proclaimed is the basis for the current 
nationalist campaign demanding a 50-50 
split in the canal’s gross revenues, which 
amounted in fiscal 1958 to $83,100,000. Of 
course, any such split would mean that the 
Panama Canal Company would be compelled 
either to increase tolls already considered 
high or operate at a heavy loss. 
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With so many points of friction unresolved, 
the Panama Canal is approaching one of the 
most critical periods in its history. The 
canal is partially obsolescent, and costly 
changes will be required to bring it up to 
date. So the American Government must 
soon make both technical and political de- 
cisions about the canal. The technical prob- 
lems are being studied by a group of experts 
who were appointed in November 1957 by 
Congress to investigate the future of trans- 
isthmian waterways, not only in Panama 
but also in “alternate locations in the 
isthmus.” The group will report some time 
this summer. The results of their studies 
will not be revealed before they are sub- 
mitted to the Congress, but two of their con- 
clusions can be confidently predicted: 

1. The Panama Canal can be modernized 
at a fraction of the cost of any new trans- 
isthmian canal, and can have the capacity 
to handle probable traffic increases at least 
until the end of this century. According 
to an estimate by the Stanford Research 
Institute, increase in cargo volume will not 
exceed 73 percent by 1975, and 136 percent 
by the year 2000. So no new canal is tech- 
nically necessary. 

2. The Panama Canal's approaching obso- 
lescence is due to the fact that ships have 
become much larger than its builders antici- 
pated, so that many are handled with difi- 
culty, and some huge tankers and warships 
cannot get through at all. Two schemes 
have been proposed to solve this deficiency. 
One is a sea-level canal; the other is the 
so-called locks-terminal lake system. The 
latter would adopt the present canal, in 
which ships are lifted in three steps to a 
fresh-water lake 85 feet above sea level. The 
proposed modification would widen some 
cuts and build a terminal lake on the Pacific 
side. A sea-level canal admittedly would cost 
several times the terminal-lake scheme—as 
much as $10 billion—and the chief argu- 
ment in its favor has been that it offers 
greater protection from attack. But that 
argument has lost much of its force because 
almost all experts now agree that any kind 
of waterway could not be locally defended 
in a nuclear war. Today the only real im- 
portance of local defense in the Canal Zone 
is against sabotage. So the technical con- 
sultants are almost certain to recommend 
the locks-terminal lake system. 

To sum up, this means the Panama Canal 
can be modernized to meet the needs of 
world shipping at least to the end of this 
century at reasonable cost to the United 
States and at no cost to Panama. There is 
just one major obstacle to this project, and 
that is the political uncertainty in United 
States-Panama relations. 

An illustration of the potential danger oc- 
curred last February, when an accidental co- 
incidence brought Panama briefly into the 
news. The United States conducted long- 
planned maneuvers designed to show that 
the Panama Canal can be best defended by 
bringing paratroopers from distant bases. 
About 2,000 Americans from Carolina bases 
were dropped at Rio Hato, the only maneu- 
vering ground in the isthmus which Ameri- 
cans still have treaty rights to use. Almost 
at the same moment riots broke out in 
Panama City, the Republic’s capital, which 
adjoins the Canal Zone. These riots were 
wholly concerned with domestic politics, but 
a few nationalist agitators did their best to 
connect them with demands for more power 
in the zone and with the American ma- 
neuvers—fortunately with little success. 
But this episode underlined the need to de- 
termine unmistakably the Canal Zone’s po- 
litical status before the American Govern- 
ment commits further large-scale expendi- 
ture on the canal. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 33 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 13, 1959, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 12, 1959 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Cliff R. Johnson, Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Alexandria, Va., 
offered the following prayer: 


We remember, O God, how our Lord 
Jesus has said, “Ask, and it will be given 
unto you, seek and you will find; knock 
and it will be opened unto you.“ Mat- 
thew 7: 7. 

We ask for Thy wisdom, O God, we 
seek Thy guidance, we stand knocking 
that we may receive of Thy infinite grace. 
With Thy wisdom, Thy guidance, and 
Thy grace, we can make this a good day 
for our Nation and for ourselves. 

Grant that all that transpires within 
this Chamber this day may serve to make 
for understanding, for compassion, for 
brotherhood, and for peace. This we 
pray for Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a joint reso- 
lution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S.J. Res. 94. Joint resolution to defer the 
proclamation of marketing quotas and acre- 
age allotments for the 1960 crop of wheat 
until June 1, 1959. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 2 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS TO RE- 
CEIVE HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF 
THE BELGIANS 


The SPEAKER of the House of Repre- 
sentatives presided. 

At 12 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m. the 
Doorkeeper announced the Vice Presi- 
dent and Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, who entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, the Vice Presi- 
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dent taking the chair at the right of 
the Speaker, and the Members of the 
Senate the seats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House, the Chair appoints as members 
of the committee to escort His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, into the Cham- 
ber, the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. 
ALBERT; the gentleman from Michigan, 
Mr. RABAUT; the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Burieson; the gentleman from In- 
diana, Mr. HALLECK; and the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part 
of the Senate the Chair appoints as 
members of the committee of escort the 
Senator from Texas, Mr. JOHNSON; the 
Senator from Montana, Mr. MANSFIELD; 
the Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY; the Senator from Illinois, Mr. 
DIRKSEN; and the Senator from Vermont, 
Mr. AIKEN. 

The Doorkeeper announced the fol- 
lowing guests, who entered the Hall of 
the House of Representatives and took 
the seats reserved for them: 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

The members of the President’s Cabi- 
net. 

At 12 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m. the 
Doorkeeper announced His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians. 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
escorted by the committee of Senators 
and Representatives, entered the Hall of 
the House of Representatives and stood 
at the Clerk’s desk. (Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, it gives me great pleasure, and I 
deem it a high privilege, to welcome into 
this Chamber the leader of a great, a 
proud, and a free people, and a people 
who are friendly to the United States of 
America. 

I present the King of the Belgians. 
[Applause, the Members rising.] 


ADDRESS OF HIS MAJESTY, THE 
KING OF THE BELGIANS 

The KING OF THE BELGIANS. Mr. 
President, Mr. Speaker, Members of Con- 
gress, ladies and gentlemen, I who am a 
young man come from a country old 
enough to have been spoken of proudly 
by Julius Caesar. 

I come to a country which for cen- 
turies God kept hidden behind a veil 
until its appointed hour when it took 
into its young arms, the people of the 
Old World. 

America has been called a melting 
pot, but it seems better to call it a mo- 
saic, for in it each nation, people, and 
race which has come to its shores has 
been privileged to keep its individuality, 
contributing, at the same time, its share 
to the unified pattern of a new nation. 
LApplause.] 

I rejoice in the honor given to me by 
this assembly, an honor which deeply 
moves the hearts of the Belgian people. 
After all, your country and mine have 
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muchincommon. [Applause.] In both, 
the state exists for the people, not the 
people for the state. [Applause.} In 
both, rights and liberties take their ori- 
gin, not in the government, but as your 
Declaration of Independence states, in 
the unalienable rights given by the 
Creator. 

Time has not dimmed the gratitude 
of my people for the sympathetic atti- 
tude and practical help from America in 
World War I. It was the American Com- 
mission for Relief formed by Brand 
Whitlock under the Presidency of Her- 
bert Hoover, which saved the population 
of Belgium from the horrors of starva- 
tion. The hunger we then had for bread 
is now a hunger to be everlastingly grate- 
ful for that great work of mercy. 

Permit me also to register justifiable 
pride in recalling that it was upon our 
Belgian soil in the last war that General 
MacAuliff wrote the shortest and most 
unforgettable diplomatic note ever sent 
in wartime. [Applause.] As you all 
know it, I shall not tax your memory by 
repeating it. [Laughter.] 

Since that day, the name of Bastogne 
has ever been cherished in our minds. 
The graves of your gallant soldiers are 
now part of our sacred soil. Their sac- 
rifice will never be forgotten. 

When my great uncle, the late King 
Leopold II, undertook with Stanley his 
bold adventure of bringing civilization 
into the unexplored regions of central 
Africa, the United States—through Con- 
gress—was the first Government to pro- 
claim the humanitarian nature of this 
great enterprise, and to recognize the 
independent state of the Congo as a 
friendly Government. 

During the 75 years that have followed, 
Belgium has done her utmost to bring 
to the Congo security and a more human 
life. 

Today all my countrymen join in the 
desire to raise the population of Congo 
to a level that will enable them freely to 
choose their future destiny. As soon as 
they are matured, as soon as they have 
received the loving care in education that 
we can give them, we shall launch them 
forth on their own enterprise and inde- 
pendent existence. [Applause.] 

There are two other points, ladies and 
gentlemen, for which I crave your in- 
dulgence: the first is on peace, the second 
on youth. 

Peace, as you know, is the tranquillity 
of order. Mere tranquillity can be cold 
war, but the tranquillity of order implies 
justice. 

Perhaps never before has peace been 
so difficult to achieve as it is today. At 
other periods, the possibility of war en- 
dangered our homelands and our homes. 
Today war endangers our minds and our 
hearts. The older imperialism sought 
the conquest of lands; the new seeks the 
mastery of intellects. 

The peace for which we have to labor 
is not just to preserve our possessions, 
but our very personalities. 

The preservation of peace has, there- 
fore, become in our day, the work not 
only of the heads of governments, but 
of the entire citizenry of every nation. 
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Since it is not only our bodies but also 
our minds that are at stake, peace is 
made from two directions: one from the 
conference table to the people, the other 
from the people to the conference table. 
And as the differences between govern- 
ments often are greater than the differ- 
ences between peoples, the peace within 
our hearts is the greatest guarantee of 
peace in the world. [Applause.] 

I am here to register the solidarity 
between the peoples of Belgium and 
America [applause] in the fond hope 
that all human beings, wherever they 
be, may join with us in the prayer of 
your great Lincoln that government of 
the people, for the people, and by the 
people may not perish from the earth. 
{Applause.] 

A word about youth. 

Youth is the first victim of war, the 
first fruit of peace. It takes 20 years or 
more of peace to make a man; it takes 
only 20 seconds of war to destroy him. 

In a certain sense America is the land 
of youth, because it dedicates more of 
its energies, talents, money, and science 
to the birth and preservation of life than 
any other country in the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Where better can the free peoples of 
the world look for the averting of war 
and death than to your Nation so vi- 
brant with the love of life? It is un- 
thinkable that those who spend so much 
to save life would ever seek to destroy 
it. Even the money spent on the defense 
of peace we see as a deterrent to those 
who would endanger human life. 

Not only I, but all the youths of my 
country, most willingly adhere to your 
reverence for life. Nor shall our con- 
fidence in you be misplaced, for what is 
written on your coins, I have read in the 
hearts of the American people: “In God 
ye trust.” [Applause, the Members ris- 
ng.] 

At 12 o’clock and 47 minutes p.m., His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians, ac- 
companied by the committee of escort, 
retired from the Chamber. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members of the President’s 
Cabinet. 

The Chief Justice of the United 
States and the Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d'Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint meeting of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 49 min- 
utes p.m.) the joint meeting of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, at 1 o’clock 
and 45 minutes pm. the House was 
called to order by the Speaker, 
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PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS HAD 
DURING THE RECESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
had during the recess be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk Senate Joint Resolution 
94 and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, may I ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma to give the House some ex- 
planation of this resolution? 

Mr. ALBERT. Under existing law, Mr. 
Speaker, I will say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is required to proclaim mar- 
keting quotas and national allotments 
for wheat on May 15. All this resolu- 
tion does is to postpone until June 1 that 
requirement of law. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man. I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, may I ask 
why that is done? 

Mr. ALBERT. The Senate has sent 
over this resolution. Both the Senate 
and the House committees are hoping 
to bring out new legislation prior to the 
proclamation of the quota. That is the 
reason for the resolution. 

Mr. PORTER. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall defer until June 1, 1959— 

(1) any proclamation under section 332 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, with respect to a national acreage 
allotment for the 1960 crop of wheat; and 

(2) any proclamation under section 335 of 
such Act with respect to marketing quotas 
for such crop of wheat. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION ACT, 1959 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 5916) mak- 

ing supplemental appropriations for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
THOMAS, KIRWAN, ROONEY, BOLAND, CAN- 
NON, JENSEN, Bow, JoNAS, and TABER. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill H.R. 5916 may have 
until midnight, Wednesday, May 13, in 
which to file a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


RENEGOTIATION ACT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night Thursday next to file a report, in- 
cluding minority, individual, and supple- 
mental views, on the bill H.R. 7086 to 
extend the Renegotiation Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


LAKE MENDOCINO 


Mr. CLEMENT W. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 2193) to designate the Coyote Val- 
ley Reservoir in California as Lake Men- 
docino. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
body of water created by the Coyote Valley 
Dam in Mendocino County, California, and 
known as the “Coyote Valley Reservoir” shall 
hereafter be known and designated as “Lake 
Mendocino”. Any law, regulation, document, 
or record of the United States in which such 
body of water is designated or referred to 
under and by the name of “Coyote Valley 
Reservoir” shall be held and considered to 
refer to such body of water under and by the 
name of “Lake Mendocino”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SPECIAL ORDERS TRANSFERRED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
ders heretofore entered on behalf of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BOYLE] and 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. KINdI. 
for tomorrow, may be postponed until 
Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Thursday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR DISABILITY BEN- 
EFITS UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing in the 
House of Representatives legislation to 
eliminate the requirement that a person 
must be 50 years of age before he is 
eligible for disability benefits under the 
Social Security Act. Under the present 
law no one is eligible for disability in- 
surance benefits until he or she is 50 
years of age. To me, this restriction 
makes little sense. The breadwinner 
who has the misfortune of being dis- 
abled at age 30 or 40 needs the money 
then, when his family is growing up. It 
seems heartless as well as senseless to 
make him wait 10 or 20 years to qualify 
under an arbitrary age limit. My bill 
would permit such an employee to file 
immediately for benefits to which he is 
rightfully entitled, thus assisting him in 
some measure to contribute to the sup- 
port of his dependents, in preventing his 
absolute dependency on others. 

I believe we Members of Congress 
must look to the welfare of all our citi- 
zens whether they are young or old, able 
or disabled. If it becomes necessary to 
change some of our programs to meet 
the challenge of the changing times 
then this we must do. 

I respectfully urge my colleagues to 
give every possible consideration to the 
enactment of my bill. 


DAVIS-BACON ACT MUST BE 
BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, good laws 
are often left behind by the march of 
events. New circumstances that could 
not be anticipated, and therefore are 
not covered by the law, make it impos- 
sible for the law to carry out its original 
intent. 

Under these conditions, it becomes 
necessary to modernize the law so that 
it will function properly. 

Back in 1931, the Davis-Bacon Pre- 
vailing Wage Act was enacted. It estab- 
lished the basic principle that no public 
tax money should be used to undermine 
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prevailing wages. Before this law went 
into effect, private contractors paying 
lower wages, had underbid other con- 
tractors paying the going rate. This 
had the effect of depressing wage stand- 
ards and weakening the position of or- 
ganized labor in the construction indus- 
try. As this was taking place on 
construction initiated by direct spending 
on the part of the Federal Government, 
it resulted in the Government becoming 
responsible for this cut-wage competi- 
tion. The Davis-Bacon Act eliminated 
that contradiction. 

New programs developed since 1931, 
to cope with the depression first, and 
then with the complex problems of our 
dynamic economy, have brought about 
situations beyond the coverage of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

As most of the Federal spending on 
construction today is of an indirect na- 
ture, through the medium of Federal 
grants-in-aid, Federal loans, Federal in- 
sured loans, or Federal guaranteed loans, 
there are loopholes where the enabling 
legislation fails to specify that the end 
contractor along this circuitous route 
shall come within the reach of the Davis- 
Bacon Act. The original Prevailing 
Wage Act did not make provision for 
the health and welfare plans, the vaca- 
tion plans, and the apprenticeship- 
training plans that have since become a 
part of fair labor standards, supported 
by contractor payments. Wages alone 
do not tell the whole story. Fringe bene- 
fits are now an integral part of the re- 
turn due to the worker for his share in 
the productive effort and achievement. 

Construction companies that do not 
yet provide such benefits for their em- 
ployees, have an unfair competitive ad- 
vantage over the majority of construc- 
tion companies that cooperate with un- 
ion building tradesmen to insure that 
the workers will be protected by health 
and welfare plans. This situation be- 
comes intolerable when it involves Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The Davis-Bacon Act must be brought 
up-to-date in order to overcome the de- 
fects and evasions that have been re- 
vealed since 1931 and to make certain 
that the original act will fulfill its pur- 
pose today. 

H.R. 4362 and its companion bills in 
both the House and the Senate have four 
major objections: 

First. To broaden the coverage of the 
present act. 

Second. To require the Secretary of 
Labor to predetermine, and the Govern- 
ment contractors to pay, not only the 
prevailing hourly rate as presently spe- 
cified in the Davis-Bacon Act, but also 
the prevailing contractor payments to 
health and welfare funds, retirement 
funds, vacation funds, and apprentice- 
ship funds. 

Third. To put hours of work and over- 
time on a prevailing basis. 

Fourth. To centralize enforcement, 
and to create a construction appeals 
board. 

Union building tradesmen, through 
collective bargaining, have won through 
to standards that have the approval and 
support of the general public. The pro- 
posed amendments to the Davis-Bacon 
Act will guarantee that the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, in its spending of public tax 
money, will never even through neglect, 
become a party to the weakening of local 
labor conditions. 

This legislation will help to protect the 
legitimate progress of organized labor 
from the undermining tactics of the few 
irresponsible contractors. 


INEQUITIES IN EXCISE TAX ON 
LAWNMOWERS 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
American homeowners are cutting a 
wider swath these days. They are find- 
ing a degree of economy in buying wider 
lawnmowers. This just goes to show how 
ridiculous our Federal excise tax struc- 
ture has become. 

If I fail to make myself clear, Mr. 
Speaker, I am referring to the increased 
production of king-sized 24-inch power 
lawnmowers which are exempt from our 
Topsy-like taxes while the perspiring 
owner of a 23-inch mower must pay a 5- 
percent excise on his purchase. 

_It is one more example of the willy- 
nilly tax discrimination imposed upon 
the American consumer who has to pay 
a 10-percent tax on his automobile which 
is a necessity, while his neighbor pays 
no such tax on a yacht. 

This lawnmower inconsistency goes 
back to a 1951 law putting a 5-percent 
tax on power mowers “of the household 
type,” whatever that means. Could it 
have been intended that a mower used to 
cut your yard should be taxed, but not 
a mower used on a golf course? 

Confronted with such an obviously im- 
possible determination, the Treasury De- 
partment had to make a regulation sepa- 
rating the household from the industrial 
mowers, and decided that mowers with 
a cutting width of 24 inches or more 
were industrial, and hence tax free, since 
the power mowers for home use at that 
time were substantially smaller. 

But, with automation whirling around 
in every front yard, the 17-inch home 
mower gave way to the 19-inch mower, 
and the 19-inch mower gave way to 21- 
and 22-inch mower, and then, naturally, 
came the tax-exempt 24-inch mower. 

The result is wholesale confusion. 
Some manufacturers have gone to the 
24-inch mower, the rest are wondering 
whether they should to meet competi- 
tion, and the Treasury Department is 
studying whether to broaden the defini- 
tion of household type mowers, or, per- 
haps, to disregard the distinction and 
apply the tax to all power mowers. 

I cannot conceive of a more ridiculous 
situation, Mr. Speaker, than to have a 
Federal excise tax on one lawnmower 
that cuts grass and no such tax on an- 
other mower that also cuts grass, but has 
a blade an inch wider. To me, this 
shows how our excise tax laws are com- 
pletely out of focus with our economy. 
We could, of course, continue to cut our 
grass tax-free by using hand mowers. 
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This is a ludicrous situation, and 
points up once again the urgent need for 
a complete revision to eliminate discrim- 
ination, injustice, and the inconsisten- 
cies of our patchwork system of Federal 
excise taxes. Again, I urge my col- 
leagues of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to direct their attention to this 
essential task. 


SPEECH OF THE KING OF THE 
BELGIANS TO THE CONGRESS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that the very beautiful, 
extremely moving speech just delivered 
in the House of Representatives of His 
Majesty, the young King of Belgium, will 
go down in history as one of the most 
remarkable, dedicated speeches of any 
person of another country in all the 
history of the United States Congress. 
Although every inch a king, he has the 
human or the common touch. I wish, 
Mr. Speaker, that a copy of that speech 
could be put in every classroom, in every 
school in the United States for the youth 
of the country, to whom it was primarily 
addressed, and that recordings could be 
made of it and played, again and again, 
in every school and institution over our 
greatland. The appreciation and under- 
standing of the King of Belgium will 
show the youth of America that a king 
has sympathy for the great price they 
pay for patriotism. It is good for them 
to know in these difficult days. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 
1959—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 140) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to 
be printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1959, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
as amended, and providing for transfer 
of certain functions from the Secretary 
of the Interior to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Both the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior now 
have responsibilities with respect to cer- 
tain land or timber exchanges and land 
sales involving Federal lands. Also, the 
Department of the Interior is responsible 
for the use and disposal of mineral ma- 
terials from acquired lands which are 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. By placing certain func- 
tions pertinent to these matters in the 
Department which administers the lands, 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1959 will 
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bring about simplification of the work of 
the two Departments relating to such 
matters, more expeditious and econom- 
ical performance of such work, and clari- 
fication of responsibilities concerning the 
work. 

The exchange act of March 20, 1922 
(42 Stat. 465), as amended, authorizes 
the exchange of national forest land or 
timber for other lands within the 
boundaries of the national forests. The 
national forests are administered by the 
Department of Agriculture. Under this 
law and the seven other land exchange 
statutes cited, the Secretary of the In- 
terior must make determinations as to 
whether a transaction is in the public 
interest, must review and accept titles, 
and adjudicate appeals. With excep- 
tions indicated in the transmitted re- 
organization plan, including exceptions 
with respect to the issuance of patents to 
lands, the plan provides for the transfer 
of the functions of the Secretary of the 
Interior under these exchange statutes to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who admin- 
isters the national forests. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior also has the respon- 
sibility under the act of April 28, 1930 (46 
Stat. 257) to reconvey lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture not accepted in exchange transac- 
tions. These functions either are dupli- 
cations of those performed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture or can be more 
easily performed by that Department as 
it administers the lands involved and has 
detailed information and records. 

The Tongass Timber Act of August 8, 
1947 (61 Stat. 920) authorizes the sale of 
tracts of national forest land found 
reasonably necessary for the processing 
of timber from the Tongass National 
Forest. Under the act, the Secretary of 
the Interior must appraise and sell such 
lands, with concurrence of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The Department of 
Agriculture administers the land in- 
volved, has personnel on the ground, and 
can perform this function most expedi- 
tiously and economically. 

Section 10 of the Weeks law of March 
1, 1911 (36 Stat. 962) authorizes sale of 
small tracts of acquired national forest 
land found chiefiy valuable for agricul- 
ture. Under the act the Secretary of the 
Interior must join in the promulgation of 
joint regulations. Such lands are ad- 
ministered by the Department of Agri- 
culture and sale of them is not related to 
programs of the Department of the In- 
terior. This function can be most easily 
and economically performed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Under the act of July 31, 1947 (61 
Stat. 681), as amended, the Secretary 
of Agriculture can dispose of common 
varieties of sand, gravel, stone, pumice, 
and other materials from lands reserved 
from the public domain which are un- 
der his jurisdiction. With respect to 
these materials in acquired lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture such disposal must be by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The reor- 
ganization plan will place in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the same authority 
in regard to such materials in acquired 
lands under his jurisdiction as he now 
exercises for other lands. Such activity 
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most efficiently and economically can be 
performed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in conjunction with other manage- 
ment activities on lands he administers, 

By providing sound organizational ar- 
rangements, the taking effect of the re- 
organizations included in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan will make 
possible more economical and expedi- 
tious administration of the affected 
functions. It is, however, impracticable 
to itemize at this time the reductions of 
expenditures which it is probable will 
be brought about by such taking effect. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in the reorganization plan 
transmitted herewith is necessary to ac- 
complish one or more of the purposes 
set forth in section 2(a) of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, as amended. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become 
effective. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, May 12, 1959. 


PERMISSIBLE WRITING AND PRINT- 
ING ON THIRD- AND FOURTH- 
CLASS MAIL MATTER 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
T ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the present postal rate law 
medical prescriptions which carry hand- 
written or typewritten directions as to 
their use, usually by attached gummed 
labels, are subject to the first-class post- 
age rate while patent medicines which 
carry printed directions as to their use 
also on gummed labels are entitled to 
third- or fourth-class rate of postage. 
This appears to me to be a capricious 
distinction. 

Today many medicines other than 
“patented medicines” are mailed to the 
patients. To people of longstanding ill- 
nesses the cost of first-class postage be- 
comes a real item of expense of necessity 
added to the cost of the medicine. 

Accordingly, I have introduced a bill 
to correct this inequity. This bill will 
allow medicines to go third- and fourth- 
class mail where the written material in 
the package is simply the instructions for 
the use of the medicine. 


RED POWER IN CUBA HELD 
EXAGGERATED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Porter] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Jules Du- 
bois, veteran and distinguished Latin 
American correspondent for the Chicago 
Tribune, knows a lot about Cuba. He 
has studied it for a long time and he 
has studied the Castro revolution more 
minutely than any other man. His book, 
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“Fidel Castro—Liberator or Dictator?” is 
one indication of his work in this field. 

The following gives some facts which 
should be considered very carefully in 
connection with reports iike that of 
Stuart Novins on CBS-TV network on 
Sunday, May 3: 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, May 7, 1959] 


Rep Power IN CUBA HELD EXAGGERATED 
(By Jules Dubois, Chicago Tribune Press 
Service) 


Havana.—Charges that the Communists 
are taking power under Premier Fidel Castro 
and occupy key posts in the Cuban army, 
press, radio, schools and unions are not sup- 
ported by facts. There is Communist infiltra- 
tion, but not domination. 

The Communists suffered thumping de- 
feats in recent days in union elections 
throughout the country. Where the Com- 
munists were certain their candidates would 
lose, they supported the 26th of July move- 
ment's candidates. 

The Reds took a decisive beating in nation- 
wide elections held in the Sugar Workers 
Federation, which has 500,000 members. The 
Communists won in only 8 of the 243 locals. 

The Communists also lost in four other 
important union elections. These included 
the National Teachers College, the Modern 
Bus Union, and the Graphic Arts Union. 

The Communist Party of Cuba has for 
many years maintained one of the most 
effective organizations in the Caribbean area. 
The party never broke openly with former 
dictator Fulgencio Batista but retained its 
members in certain key posts in the same 
manner the Reds have infiltrated in certain 
positions in the Castro government. 

Members of the Communist Party, which 
is known as the Popular Socialist Party, still 
wear the uniform of the rebel army. Some 
of the Communists are officers, but with the 
exception of Maj. Ernesto Che Guevara, Ar- 
gentine hero of the revolution, none is re- 
ported to be in a dominating position. 
Guevara is commander of La Cabana fortress. 

The charges that Minister of Education 
Armando Hart and his wife, Haydee Santa 
Maria, are Communists is laughed at by 
Cubans, just as any attempt to label Castro 
as a Red is ridiculed. 

Hart and his wife are devoted leftist rev- 
oluiionaries like most of the 26th of July 
members. In Latin American politics there 
is a wide dividing line between leftist rey- 
olutionaries and Communists. 

There is evidence that the newspaper 
Revolucion, organ of the 26th of July move- 
ment, is adopting a militant campaign 
against Communist infiltration in the labor 
movement. In recent years its editor, Carlos 
Franqui, has openly clashed with Commu- 
nists. 

The Government took over a network of 
radio stations early in January which was 
the property of Batista cronies and has been 
operating it under the Ministry of Property 
Recovery. The network is not run by a 
Communist, although Violetta Gasals, for- 
mer television star, who is a fellow traveling 
sympathizer, works in a subordinate post. 

Maj. Raul Castro, commander of the armed 
forces and brother of Fidel, makes no secret 
of the fact that he visited behind the Iron 
Curtain in 1953 at the age of 20. This, he 
argues, does not make him a Communist. 

The press has been publishing all the news, 
including every accusation made of Commu- 
nist infiltration in the Government, which 
has been transmitted by the wire service. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
INSURANCE 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced today a bill designed to 
amend the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act 
of 1951 so as to provide that in the ab- 
sence of a designation of beneficiary 
thereunder by a person having national 
service life insurance or U.S. Govern- 
ment life insurance, the designated bene- 
ficiary of such insurance shall also be 
the designated beneficiary of any indem- 
nity payable under such act. The bill 
provides that the third sentence of sec- 
tion 3 of the Servicemen's Indemnity Act 
of 1951 be amended to read that if the 
designated beneficiary or beneficiaries do 
not survive the insured or if none has 
been designated, the Administrator shall 
make payment of the indemnity to the 
first eligible class of beneficiaries accord- 
ing to the order set forth above and in 
equal shares if the class is composed of 
more than one person, except that in any 
case where no beneficiary of the indem- 
nity had been designated but the in- 
sured has in full force national service 
life insurance or U.S. Government life 
insurance the indemnity shall be paid in 
the amount authorized by the first sen- 
tence of section 5 to the designated bene- 
ficiary of such insurance if such desig- 
nated beneficiary is within one of the 
classes herein provided. It is the purpose 
of this bill to minimize the confusion and 
to eliminate the uncertainty and to in- 
sure prompt payment by the Government 
to the close relatives of a serviceman 
who for some reason of misfortune or 
oversight no longer has a beneficiary un- 
der the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 
1951 but who has such a beneficiary un- 
der either the national service life in- 
surance or the U.S. Government life in- 
surance. I believe that the passage of 
this bill will tend to help the family of 
the serviceman upon his death. I am 
hopeful that this bill will pass this Con- 
gress this year. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 2 hours, on June 26, 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jounnson of Wisconsin, for 30 min- 
utes, on Thursday, May 14. 

Mr. McCormack, for 20 minutes, on 
Thursday. 

Mr. Patman, for 20 minutes, on Thurs- 
day next, and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter, 

Mr. Battery, for 45 minutes, on Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. Van ZaNor (at the request of Mr. 
Larore), for 15 minutes on Monday, 
May 18. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 
Mr. HECHLER and to include extraneous 
matter, 
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(At the request of Mr. LAFORE, and 
to include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

(At the request of Mr. ALBERT, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. PORTER. 

Mr, MEYER in two instances. 

Mr. FAascELL in two instances. 

Mr. FLYNN in two instances. 

Mr, HALEY. 

Mr. POWELL. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to an enrolled bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 1559. An act to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the first significant discovery 
of silver in the United States, June 1859. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 57 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Thursday, May 14, 1959, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


967. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics), trans- 
mitting reports submitted by the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force for the period July 1, through 
December 31, 1958, listing new contracts 
negotiated under the authority of sec- 
tions 2304 (a) (11) and 2304 (a) (16) of 
title 10, United States Code, was taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SELDEN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Report on U.S. relations with South 
America (Rept. No. 354). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 7086. A bill to extend the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 7087. A bill to amend title III of the 
act of March 3, 1933, with respect to the 
acquisition by the United States of articles, 
materials, and supplies for public use; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H.R. 7088. A bill to provide pension for 
widows and children of veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean conflict on the 
same basis as pension is provided for widows 
and children of veterans of World War I; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 7089. A bill to amend titles I, II, and 
IIT of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

H.R. 7090. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to encourage competi- 
tion in procurement by the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr, DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 7091. A bill to amend titles I, II, and 
III of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 7092. A bill to provide for the reor- 
ganization of administrative procedures and 
practices in Government operations for im- 
proving their economy and efficiency, to pro- 
vide for the organization of machinery to 
coordinate and administer such procedures 
and related practices; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7093. A bill to make certain changes 
in the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 7094. A bill to aid in controlling infla- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 7095. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the require- 
ment that an individual must have attained 
the age of 50 in order to become entitled to 
disability insurance benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H.R. 7096. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to provide relief with 
respect to the tax treatment of damages in 
antitrust actions; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 7097. A bill to make permanent cer- 
tain increases in annuities payable from the 
civil service retirement and disability fund; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H.R. 7098. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
because of age in the hiring and employment 
of persons by Government contractors; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.7099. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 to provide a criminal pen- 
alty for violations of certain provisions of 
that act; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 7100. A bill relating to mining claims 
on lands within the national forests; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7101. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the limi- 
tation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 7102. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, for the purpose of provid- 
ing with respect to the requirements for the 
operation of subsidy constructed vessels that 
certain vessels shall be considered as operat- 
ing in foreign trade; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R.7103. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to assure for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board independent 
participation and representation in court 
proceedings, to provide for review of non- 
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hearing Board determinations in the courts 
of appeals, and to clarify present provisions 
concerning the time for seeking judicial re- 
view; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7104. A bill to amend section 1005(c) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to author- 
ize the use of certified mail for service of 
process, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 7105. A bill to amend section 408(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so as 
to authorize elimination of a hearing by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 7106. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, with respect to forfeiture of 
benefits under laws administered by the 
Veterans“ Administration; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H.R, 7107. A bill to provide for the main- 
tenance and operation of the flood control 
projects on the Snake River in the State of 
Wyoming by the Secretary of the Interior 
from the power revenue of the Palisades 
project; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 7108. A bill to amend section 1371 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to per- 
mit stock of a small business corporation 
which is owned by a husband and wife to 
be treated as owned by a single shareholder 
for purposes of determining the number of 
shareholders of such corporation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 7109. A bill to amend section 407 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R.7110. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 in order to assure for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board independent par- 
ticipation and representation in court pro- 
ceedings, to provide for review of nonhearing 
Board determinations in the courts of ap- 
peals, and to clarify present provisions con- 
cerning the time for seeking judicial re- 
view; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7111. A bill to amend section 408(b) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 so s to 
authorize elimination of a hearing by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 7112. A bill to amend section 1005(c) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 to au- 
thorize the use of certified mail for services of 
process, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.J. Res. 391. Joint resolution designating 
mountain laurel as the national flower of the 
United States; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. FLYNN: Memorial of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature urging the Congress of the 
United States to reevaluate the age require- 
ments for eligibility for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance in an effort to provide social 
security for unemployed older workers at 
an earlier age; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
Senate bill 925, dealing with the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Maryland, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to resolution No. 27 
passed at the 1959 session of the General 
Assembly of Maryland, and ratifying the 
14th amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.7113. A bill for the relief of Hilda 


Kruse Hacinkiewicz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. POWELL: 
H.R. 7114. A bill for the relief of Erasmo 
Ramos; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 
H.R. 7115. A bill for the relief of Inga 


Maja Olsson Nylander; to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 
H.R. 7116. A bill for the relief of George W. 
Gibson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Credit Unions—Bulwark of Economic 


Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, credit 
unions are economic democracy in ac- 
tion, as I indicated in the following 
statement which I made this morning: 


STATEMENT or THE HONORABLE KEN HECHLER, 
FOURTH WEST VIRGINIA DISTRICT, PRESENTED 
TO SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3, HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, May 12, 1959, 
ON H.R, 5777 AND RELATED BILLS To AMEND 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION ACT 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of over 36,000 
credit union members in my home State of 
West Virginia, I wish to express my support 
of your bill, H.R. 5777. 

I know your committee is aware of the 
great progress credit unions have made since 
the first one was established half a cen- 
tury ago in the United States. And I would 
like to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for 
your untiring work on behalf of credit 
unions in the quarter century since the 
passage of the Federal Credit Union Act of 
1934. 

As time and experience move along, the 
1934 act needs strengthening. Exactly 9 
years ago this month, I was with a great 
champion of credit unions, President Harry 
S. Truman, when he dedicated Filene House 
in Madison, Wis., to the memory of the Bos- 
ton merchant and philanthropist who did 
so much for this movement. But since that 
day in 1950, as in other fields in the mid- 
fifties, we have not made the bold progress 
of former years. 

I believe, as proposed in H.R. 5777, that 
Federal credit unions should be permitted 
to invest in the shares of central credit 
unions. I would also like to see the limits 
on certain types of loans raised, including 
the limit on unsecured loans, and I believe 
it would be wise to extend loan maturity 
from 3 to 5 years. The limit on unsecured 
loans should be increased from $400 to 
$1,000. After all, we know that since 1949 
the purchasing power of the consumer dol- 
lar has decreased, and a $1,000 loan today 
would barely exceed the purchasing power 
of a $400 loan made in 1949. 

It is for the welfare not only of individual 
eredit union members, but for the entire 
economy of our country, that I support this 
legislation. In making these statutory 
changes, we are only taking note of the 
changes which have occurred in our econ- 
omy—changes which, in most instances, have 
had their most telling effect upon the little 
man, the wage earner and the white-collar 
worker. 

Mr. Chairman I believe deeply that the 
strength of our way of life lies in the fact 
that you and I and a majority of the Con- 


gress and the American people are convinced 
that freedom of economic opportunity is 
essential to our survival. Freedom of eco- 
nomic opportunity can only be achieved if 
we are concerned with the protection of 
that freedom for the little people—because 
we know that the big boys can take care of 
themselves. 

Now credit unions are one of the best ex- 
amples of economic democracy in action, 
for the benefit and protection of the little 
people, and we ought to do everything in 
our power to strengthen them. The people 
need a source, a safe source, from which to 
obtain small loans at low interest rates with- 
out turning to loan sharks. 

In these days when we hear and read so 
much about Government expenditures and 
taxes, it is refreshing to recall that the Fed- 
eral Credit Union system under the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare does 
not cost the American taxpayer a red cent, 
and is self-sustaining. And we have an op- 
portunity by passing H.R. 5777 to strengthen 
the whole system without spending any 
more money. 

Several weeks ago, I had the honor to be 
invited to address the annual luncheon of 
the West Virginia Credit Union League, in 
my home town of Huntington, W. Va. I 
expected 30 or 40 hardy experts to be pres- 
ent, but I was amazed when 130 credit 
union officers from all over West Virginia 
turned up at the luncheon, Since they had 
been getting a steady diet of credit union 
facts for 24 hours I told them I'd talk with 
them about outer space and the work of 
my Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
I've never had such an attentive audience 
and while they listened to me talk about 
outer space they indicated by their ques- 
tions that they had their feet on the ground. 
Finally, I did slip over a few remarks about 
credit unions, and I pledged my support for 
H.R. 5777. 

This morning, Mr. Chairman I am here 
to redeem that pledge. For West Virginia, 
for the economy of the country and for 
the average man everywhere, I hope you will 
use your efforts to secure the enactment of 
this worthwhile legislation. 


Military Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House a copy of a letter 
which I have addressed to the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
Raymond J. Saulnier, regarding the need 
for forceful actions toward unification 
of military supply activities. It has been 
my strong belief for many years that the 


enormity of the military supply activities 
has a tremendous e ect on the entire 
economy. Furthermore, from my per- 
sonal knowledge of the overlapping, du- 
plication, and waste in and amongst the 
many military supply systems, there is 
an urgent need to bring about corrective 
measures at the earliest possible time. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1959. 
Hon. RAYMOND J. SAULNIER, 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Dr. SAULNIER: I am sure that you 
recall the recent discussion at the hearings 
of the Joint Economie Committee concern- 
ing the impact of military supply and service 
programs on the national economy. 

It has been my strong belief for many 
years that the enormity of the military sup- 
ply activities has a tremendous effect on the 
entire economy. Furthermore, from my per- 
sonal knowledge of the overlapping, dupli- 
cation, and waste in and amongst the many 
military supply systems, there is an urgent 
need to bring about corrective measures at 
the earliest possible date. 

Enclosed is a report of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee which, at page 
65 and following, details the extent of the 
military supply inventories. When one con- 
siders that the inventory of personal prop- 
erty is almost $120 billion and that in the 
supply systems alone there is $47 billion, it 
is no wonder that annual declarations of 
surpluses run at $8 to $10 billion and will 
continue to do so. I am sure that the at- 
tached monthly list of excess military prop- 
erty Iam enclosing as a sample is convincing 
that factors other than obsolescence are re- 
sponsible for generating much of the excess 
military property. If you will analyze the 
reported inventories of the individual de- 
partments and services I am sure that you 
will agree that much needs to be done to 
integrate common supply activities. But de- 
spite a long history of efforts to do just that, 
the military bureaucracies have always man- 
aged to remain intact. 

The proponents of the National Security 
Act of 1947 intended that the Air Force 
would continue to obtain supply and service 
support from the Army. Despite this, the 
Air Force has worked diligently to become 
completely independent. In 1951-52, the 
Bonner committee, of which I was a mem- 
ber, held extensive hearings on military sup- 
ply management and as a result of the 
hearings and reports, the O'Mahoney amend- 
ment to the 1953 Military Appropriations 
Act called for the establishment of an in- 
tegrated military supply system. Some 
steps were taken by Secretary Lovett, partic- 
ularly in setting up a coordinated medical 
supply activity known as the Alameda Med- 
ical Supply Test. 

This test, though successful, was discon- 
tinued despite the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and others who had 
studied it. More recently, the Department 
of Defense has set up single manager sys- 
tems for subsistence, clothing, medical sup- 
ply, and petroleum products. This effort, 
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though apparently successful, is being stub- 
bornly resisted by the military departments 
who fear loss of autonomy through any 
steps that tend toward unification. 

The last Congress passed the DOD Reor- 
ganization Act of 1958 and included the so- 
called MeCormack-Curtis amendment which 
gives the Secretary of Defense wide authority 
to operate supply and service activities 
through such an entity or entities as he 
deems appropriate to bring about economy 
and efficiency. Despite this broad authority 
there has been but small progress in accom- 
plishing what to me is one of the most fruit- 
ful areas for economy, I know of no one 
who has objectively studied this matter who 
had a different opinion. 

It seems to me that the time is long past 
when the common inventories and opera- 
tions of the military services should be 
brought under unified control so that exist- 
ing stores are taken in account before addi- 
tional purchases are made. As a matter of 
fact, we have expended at least $150 million 
in developing a catalog system in order that 
this could be done. 

I am sure you are aware that each mili- 
tary department spends hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually for the operation and 
maintenance of its own supply and depot 
system. Furthermore, the services compete 
against each other in many ways in the pro- 
curement of supplies, equipment, and per- 
sonnel. Since most of the procurement is by 
negotiation the net effect of these methods 
is to accelerate an inflationary spiral in my 
opinion. 

It seems to me that some forceful actions 
toward unification must be taken not only 
for the sake of defense itself but to relieve 
the economy of the inflationary pressures 
which are now being exerted upon it. Since 
the legislative framework appears to be ade- 
quate, I think that the executive branch is 
vulnerable in not vigorously pushing this 
matter. I cannot understand why the 
Budget Bureau condones this situation while 
it is simultaneously the management arm of 
the President, is responsible for reorganiza- 
tional plans, and has the primary duty of 
screening the various appropriation estimates 
within the framework of a balanced budget. 
It is the belief of many people on the Hill 
that the Bureau has become a prisoner of 
the Pentagon and that the joint hearings on 
the military budget do not give the Bureau 
the control status it should have. 

From what I can learn, the Budget Direc- 
tor is doing an excellent job and has the forti- 
tude to do what is necessary. However, it is 
impossible for anyone to grasp the complex- 
ities of the Federal budget within a period of 
several years and he must rely upon his 
assistants. I think, however, that time is 
running swiftly and that some topside deci- 
sions must be taken in this area. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Mr. 
Stans and will appreciate any comments you 
or he may have with respect to this letter. 

Sincerely, 
THomas B. CURTIS. 


“Our American Heritage”—Mary Aline 
Magner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959 
Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in this 
era of uneasiness in world and domestic 


problems, it is a refreshing privilege 
for me to call your attention to the ef- 
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forts of Miss Mary Aline Magner, a 
resident of my congressional district, 
and to her fine music, copies of which she 
has recently provided each Member of 
Congress, along with a thoughtful and 
sincere letter. 

We should be especially proud of the 
spirit, pride, and love for God and our 
country demonstrated in Miss Magner’s 
words and music. Through these care- 
fully written lyrics, we are reminded 
that our cherished freedom remains a 
priceless privilege—gained through 
struggle, prayer, and unity in our Ameri- 
can heritage. 


Congressman Gerald T. Flynn, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin, Defends the Richard I. 
Bong Airbase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
noted with much dismay remarks made 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD relative to 
waste, frills, and extravagance in the 
construction of the Richard I. Bong Air 
Force Base at Kansasville in the First 
Congressional District of Wisconsin. 
These remarks were filed by a Congress- 
man representing a district in which the 
base is not located, and were apparently 
made by him after examination of blue- 
prints and plans furnished by the Leo 
A. Daley firm of architects of Omaha, 
Nebr. I also have a copy of these plans, 
and I have examined them thoroughly. 
It is with much displeasure that I take 
issue with remarks printed in the RECORD 
by a Member of Congress from Mil- 
waukee. None of us favor spending for 
nonessentials. None of us favor mili- 
tary boondoggling. However, we are all 
in favor of building adequately and 
soundly for current needs with an eye 
open for future needs. The Bong Air- 
base anticipates a complement of mili- 
tary personnel and civilians working on 
the base, together with their families, of 
approximately 20,000 people. This base 
is being built in a country area and is 
approximately 20 miles from any metro- 
politan center. 

The criticism contained in the RECORD 
was to the effect that money is being 
spent for a theater, bowling alley, hi-fi 
shop, gymnasium, and indoor swimming 
pool, steamroom, and squash court, and 
these facilities are not essential spend- 
ing. Ido not concur in this conclusion, 
and I allege that 20,000 people located 
in a country area some 20 miles from a 
metropolitan city must have on the base 
reasonable opportunities for relaxation 
and recreation. The building of a bowl- 
ing alley or a gymnasium, including a 
swimming pool and massage room, is not 
a foolish expenditure of money. The 
Government of the United States has 
over $40,000 invested in the training of 
every one of these air cadets. Because 
of poor, uninteresting, and inadequate 
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facilities, the Air Force has witnessed 
its fully trained and highly competent 
personnel, including those flying the 
planes, leave the service as soon as their 
tour of duty was completed. The Gov- 
ernment then is compelled to spend an- 
other $40,000 to train a replacement. 
If the Government offered reasonable 
housing, as it is now doing under the 
Capehart housing program, and reason- 
able facilities for recreation, the percent- 
age of those signing up for a second, 
third, and fourth enlistment would ma- 
terially increase. The Air Force has 
experimented and has found a great in- 
crease in the reenlistment rate when 
living conditions have been improved, 
and this has accounted for a huge sav- 
ing to the taxpayer. It, therefore, would 
be very foolish for the Air Force, in 
building this fine and modern new air- 
base, to fail to include therein a gym- 
nasium. A bowling alley for the relaxa- 
tion of the airmen and their families, 
and even a hi-fi shop in which junior 
can buy a record for his record player, 
and even a swimming pool for the air- 
men’s use is not extravagance. 

It is proposed in the bill of criticism 
that the airmen use gymnastic and 
swimming pool facilities located in cities 
20 miles from the base. Imagine, an 
airman returning from a flight and 
getting into his car, or if he does not 
have his own car, of taking a bus into 
the nearest town some 20 miles away 
to find a gymnasium and swimming pool. 
From firsthand knowledge I can state, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
swimming pools and gymnastic facilities 
in the cities of Racine and Kenosha, are 
inadequate for their own population, 
without taking into consideration the 
20,000 people the base will bring in. 

Most bases have a theater—and a 
theater providing a seating capacity for 
650 people under modern conditions is 
not unrealistic or extravagant. It is 
merely building for present needs with 
an eye to the future, with a thought of 
taking care of normal needs of the 20,000 
people who will live on or near the base. 
The criticism also includes a community 
service building wherein there are retail 
stores, snack bars, maintenance shops, 
warehouse, laundry and drycleaning 
shops, concessions, barbershops, a cen- 
tral post office, reading room, Red Cross 
office, and so forth. It is inconceivable 
to me that any Member of Congress 
would propose that a modern up-to-date 
Strategic Air Command base which wiil 
attract 20,000 people should be built in 
a country area 20 miles from any large 
city without such facilities being built 
into the base, and I do not feel it fair 
to criticize those who designed the base 
for this expenditure in money, any more 
than I would criticize the Air Force for 
building a modern SAC plane instead 
of duplicating the Kitty Hawk. We are 
living in the modern age of 1959, and 
looking forward to the sixties, and our 
bases must represent modern needs and 
facilities, and not the needs of World 
War I. 

I have gone carefully over the plans 
and I believe that the SAC and the archi- 
tectural firm should be highly compli- 
mented for the designing of a modern 
SAC base with modern facilities—and 
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on the other hand for the construction 
of a base that is not extravagant or 
wasteful, and that does not have needs 
above and beyond the requirements of 
the boys who are going to man and staff 
the base. 

In answer to the question of whether 
the Richard I. Bong Air Force Base really 
needs these facilities, I say that the 
Bong Airbase and any other modern 
airbase built in a similar location defi- 
nitely needs a swimming pool, a gym- 
nasium, a bowling alley, and the other 
facilities described herein—and it would 
be preposterous and unthinkable to have 
military personnel who are on a 24-hour 
alert required to go to cities 20 miles 
away and attempt to use the inadequate 
facilities that those cities have. I feel 
it would be nearsighted and would do 
nothing to prevent the thousands of air- 
men, trained at great expense to the 
Government, from leaving the service. 
Whereas the facilities of a modern base 
will help to keep trained personnel in 
the service and will result in a large 
saving to the country. I earnestly solicit 
the examination of the Bong Airbase 
plans by any Member of Congress who 
has an interest therein. 


Development of Our National Forests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, from the 
vantage point of the professional fores- 
ter, I wish to comment briefly on the 
report “Program for the National 
Forests” which the Agriculture Depart- 
ment sent to the Congress on March 24, 
1959. 

Because of the multiple use aspects of 
forest land which this report involves, it 
should be of interest to every Member 
and more particularly to my colleagues 
who have national forests in their States 
or districts. 

With the rapid increase in our popu- 
lation and the increasing demand for 
natural resources to maintain an ex- 
panding economy, the use pressures on 
forest land are growing daily. Careful 
planning and full development of our 
forests are therefore necessary if both 
current and long-range resource needs 
are to be met. 

Winter sports have become an inten- 
sive use on the Green Mountain Na- 
tional Forest in Vermont. We welcome 
this activity because it balances the rec- 
reational use in the forest and provides 
a year-long use by tourists. Because the 
areas are accessible to the heavily popu- 
lated metropolitan areas in New Eng- 
land and the Northeast, their orderly 
expansion as provided for in this ‘‘Pro- 
gram for the National Forests” is essen- 
tial. The local economy of the area is 
considerably benefited by the money 
which the skiers and recreationists 
spend on winter sports and other out- 
door activities on the national forest. 
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This “Program for the National 
Forests” will improve hunting and fish- 
ing. Our lakes and streams on the 
Green Mountain National Forest provide 
sport fishing for thousands of visitors 
each summer. As more thousands come 
to Vermont and to the other national 
forests throughout America, full de- 
velopment of this wildlife resource of 
the forest is necessary and desirable. 

To a forester, multiple use means the 
full use of all the renewable resources 
on forest land. The growing, cutting, 
and sale of timber is one of these uses. 
In Vermont, much high quality maple 
timber is harvested from the national 
forest. 

This activity supports many small 
community forest industries. It pro- 
vides the raw material for the manufac- 
turer of maple bowls and other specialty 
products which require a high input of 
local labor. These wood products sup- 
plement the tourist trade and again the 
local economy of areas surrounding the 
national forest.is improved. Also there 
are other special uses of national forest 
trees which provide the sap from which 
the famed Vermont maple syrup is made. 

The nature of our country in Vermont 
and much of New England is such that 
watershed values are high. The land 
is glaciated and unstable. We have 
found that forest cover is one of the 
best stabilizing forces to keep the land 
from eroding into our streams and val- 
leys. As a forester, I am pleased that 
this Program for the National Forests” 
has plans for stepping up the manage- 
ment and protection of the watersheds 
on all the national forests throughout 
America. 

This broad-scale program for the na- 
tional forests includes accelerated re- 
search in forest genetics, timber cutting 
methods, new uses for low-quality trees 
and better protection from fire, insects, 
and disease. 

Such research is essential if the for- 
ests’ resources are to be kept renewable 
in quantities to meet the impact of pres- 
ent and future use. 

Mr. Speaker, it is gratifying to know 
that the Forestry Subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee plans to 
hold hearings on May 14 and 15 on this 
long-range conservation and develop- 
ment program for the national forests, 
I hope many of my colleagues will take 
advantage of this opportunity to indi- 
cate their interest in the full develop- 
ment of the national forests. 


National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors Will Hold 77th Convention in 
Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JAMES A. HALEY 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959 
Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 


great trade associations in the construc- 
tion industry, the National Association 
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of Plumbing Contractors, will have its 
7th annual convention and its 1959 Na- 
tional Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Expo- 
sition in Miami Beach, Fla,, May 3i- 
June 4, 1959. 

There is an excellent reason why this 
splendid trade association is meeting for 
the first time in its long history in Flor- 
ida, and that reason, Mr. Speaker, is be- 
cause its president, John M. Rhoades, 
has been successful in his strenuous en- 
deavors to bring this outstanding con- 
clave to Florida. 

The president, John M. Rhoades, of 
Sarasota, Fla., is one of our most re- 
spected citizens. He has built a fine 
business—a credit to himself and his 
profession, He is not only a successful 
businessman, but also a thoughtful, con- 
structive, and progressive contractor. 

Mr. Rhoades was born in Lakeland, 
Fla. He attended Georgia Tech and 
served region 4, Federal Public Housing 
Authority, as a mechanical engineer in 
Atlanta, Ga., during World War II. He 
is president of the John M. Rhoades Co., 
in Sarasota, 

In association work, he served three 
terms as president of the Associated 
Plumbing and Mechanical Contractors 
of Florida, and is secretary-treasurer of 
his local association. He has been active 
in the National Association of Plumbing 
Contractors for the past 12 years, serv- 
ing as chairman of the conference, sani- 
tary, and sanitation committees, and as 
a member of the convention auditing, in- 
dustry development, policy and inter- 
industry liaison committees. He served 
on NAPC’s board of directors in 1952-53 
and was elected second vice president of 
NAPC in 1956. 

He has been associated with the 
plumbing busines in Sarasota, Fla., for 
the past 34 years. A member of the 
Episcopal Church of the Redeemer in 
Sarasota, he is also a Kiwanian and an 
Elk. A 32d degree Mason, he is a mem- 
ber of the Egypt Temple Shrine in 
Tampa, and Samoor Grotto and Scottish 
Rite Club in Sarasota. 

I wish to take this opportunity to join 
with my fellow Floridians in congratu- 
lating President John M. Rhoades and 
the National Association of Plumbing 
Contractors on 77 years of achievement 
and service to its membership and to the 
construction industry. My best wishes 
go to President Rhoades and the NAPC 
for a most successful convention and ex- 
position in Miami Beach within the next 
few weeks. 


The Cause of Human Dignity 
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HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, May 6, I had the great privi- 
lege of attending a dinner given by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
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Hotel, in honor of Mr. Louis Stein, presi- 
dent of Food Fair Stores, Inc. Mr. Stein 
was awarded the National Conference’s 
Brotherhood Award for 1959, in recogni- 
tion of his outstanding contribution in 
this most meaningful of all fields of en- 
deavor. 

The occasion was a most fitting one for 
the delivery by the guest speaker, the 
Honorable James P. Mitchell, Secretary 
of Labor, of one of the finest and most 
moving addresses on the unbounded 
capabilities of the human spirit and 
man’s infinite potential for moral bril- 
liance and grandeur that I have ever 
heard. 

I was so stirred by the spirit and 
breadth of the Secretary’s excellent re- 
marks, entitled “The Cause of Human 
Dignity,” that I felt they should be 
brought to the attention of all Members 
of Congress. 

The Secretary devoted his text to re- 
affirming with brilliance and clarity that 
if mankind is to preserve and advance 
the great ideals of human freedom and 
dignity, he must realize that their effec- 
tive consummation is inextricably inter- 
locked with the duty to strive toward 
their effectuation. Stressing the moral 
and economic reasons for the elimination 
of barriers of prejudice and bigotry, he 
emphasized that both deep moral values 
and enlightened national self-interest 
demand the eradication of discrimina- 
tion. This challenge, he explained, “is 
the most important decision facing 
America today.” 

Secretary Mitchell’s moving thesis re- 
flects so fully the great aims of the con- 
ference and is so appropriate to the needs 
of the times that I deem it an honor to 
request that it be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks, as fol- 
lows: 

Tue Cause OF HUMAN DIGNITY 
(Address by Secretary of Labor James P. 

Mitchell before the National Conference 

of Christians and Jews, New York, N.Y., 

May 6, 1959) 

I am happy to be here this evening, to add 
my voice to the others who have taken this 
time to honor Mr. Stein. 

As you know, Sir Winston Churchill is 
visiting in Washington at this very moment. 
It was 18 years ago this coming June that 
Sir Winston was in the United States on a 
previous visit; as some of you may remember, 
he spoke at the University of Rochester, here 
in New York State. In that speech he pre- 
sented an idea that has remained with me, 
and one, I believe, that we here this evening 
can review with good advantage. 

“The destiny of mankind,” Churchill said, 
“is not decided by material computation. 
When great causes are on the move in the 
world * * * we learn that we are spirits, 
not animals; and that something is going on 
in space and time, and beyond space and 
time, which, whether we like it or not, spells 
duty.” 

For us, of course, the greatest cause is that 
of human freedom, as it expresses itself in 
the cause of political freedom, the cause of 
individual liberty, the cause of human dig- 
nity, the cause of freedom from want, and 
freedom from ignorance, and freedom to 
worship as one will. 

Mr. Churchill, with his customary wisdom, 
did not relate these things to mere material 
computation. He did not add up imports 
and exports, investments and labor forces, 
industrial plants and agricultural potentials, 
and give the total of these as freedom. 
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He related the great causes, rather, with 
“something going on in space and time, and 
beyond space and time.” He was certain 
that any computation would fall into a great 
error which did not account for the account- 
able, the unpredictable: the creative power 
of the free spirit. 

He perceived that man’s greatest causes, 
today as 18 years ago, arise from the ac- 
knowledgement of that spirit. 

Some people saw, 18 years ago, that this 
was the fundamental distinction between the 
free societies of the Western World, and the 
tyranny of the Communist world. 

So coarse and shallow is the Communist 
view of man and his destiny that a few weeks 
ago a Soviet theorist announced that the 
satellites and rockets of recent years have 
adequately disproven the idea of God since 
they reached into heaven and didn't find 
Him. 

I sometimes think that this kind of moral 
moronity is a greater danger to peace than 
armed aggression. 

You will note, also, that Mr. Churchill’s 
idea of a transcendental destiny is inter- 
locked with the idea of duty. 

Having realized what he is, man is obli- 
gated to act upon that knowledge. 

Certainly our philosophy of life is much 
more than a structure of thought and logic; 
it is a pattern for action and plan for 
activity. 

Thus, we in the Western World are present- 
ed with this decision—what actions are we to 
to take in response to our public belief in 
man's dignity? 

Let’s start right here at home. 

I need not tell a gathering like this how 
short we are of acting as if we believed in 
the dignity of all men—both in what we do 
and what we say within our own border. 

We pride ourselves on being a state created 
to protect human dignity. And we have a 
long tradition of opportunity here, based 
upon our early history when every newcomer 
to these shores found an open road and a 
wide land. 

Now, however, the test of freedom is no 
longer only whether or not we can provide 
opportunity to newcomers—but to our own 
people who are within our borders but out- 
side our society, closed off from the full 
experience of American life by barriers of 
racial and economic discrimination. 

To meet this test, we can no longer rely on 
wide ranges of open land and new roads 
through a wilderness. 

The old national road to the west, the old 
Homestead Act, find their equivalents in 
equal job opportunity in all our plants and 
offices and mills and mines and ships. The 
road to new opportunity is no longer a geo- 
graphic line on a map; it runs through the 
plant gate to the hiring office, and it may end 
in the President's office. 

But we all know it has barriers, detours, 
do-not-enter signs for many thousands of 
American citizens who hope to travel down 
it. It was not long ago that Jews and Irish 
immigrants faced these signs. Today the 
Negro in the South, and in some northern 
communities; the Puerto Rican on the east 
coast; the American oriental on the west 
coast; the American Indian—these stand by 
the wayside, watching the parade of Amer- 
ican progress go by. Their presence is 
enough to make us suspect that what we say 
about America and what we do about it are 
sometimes two different things. 

Yet this discrimination is intolerable, not 
only from moral but for economic reasons 
as well, reasons that can be proven down to 
the last decimal point. 

Economically, we cannot support our 
standard of living for an exploding popula- 
tion, and maintain an adequate defense, 
without making use of all our human re- 
sources. We need all the talent, all the skill 
we can muster, and we need to develop it 
now. 
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Let me give you the figures: 

There are 100 million more people in this 
country than there were in 1900. More than 
50 million children have been born since 
World War II. By 1970, there will be 210 
million Americans. 

Now, note this fact: 

In 1970, there will be 20 million people 
in this country over 65 years of age. That 
is a tremendous number of people not in 
the most productive age group. At the same 
time, because our birth rate was very low 
during the depression years of the 1930's, 
there will actually be nearly 2 million fewer 
20- to 29-year-olds in our male population 
in the 1960’s than there are now. 

Consider what that means in terms of 
need for skilled manpower, for reviewing 
our personnel policies in regard to older men 
and women. 

But that isn’t all the story. Within those 
statistics there are important currents and 
changes which put an even heavier strain 
on our supply of trained, educated man- 
power: 

The composition of the workforce is 
changing. We are needing fewer unskilled 
laborers; in fact, we will need no more to 
do all the essential jobs in the 60’s than 
we have today. But we'll need 50 percent 
more professional and technical workers, 
30 percent more craftsmen, and 30 percent 
more semiskilled workers. 

Those are the figures. To sustain our pres- 
ent standard of living, to say nothing of 
mobilizing better the human resources we 
have in a highly competitive world, we must 
start now to train and educate all our young 
people, whatever the color, wherever their 
parents were born, wherever they may wor- 
ship, because we cannot be without them. 

The low birthrate of the 1930’s has pro- 
duced a generation which will be able to 
produce enough goods and services for a 
much larger population only if it is fully 
used, only if we waste none of our human 
resources. That is a practical argument 
which should satisfy even those who have 
no patience with history—or with hu- 
manity—or with religion. 

But, although this practical argument is 
a compelling and convincing one, our stake 
in broader opportunity is much larger and 
much more essential to America on an- 
other level, and one that is difficult to docu- 
ment. 

In the world today there are 20 new na- 
tions under the sun. They are something 
new to history—and they are going through 
a measuring-up and sizing process, making a 
careful estimate of the value of friendship, 
especially when it comes to the two most 
influential members of the community of 
nations: Russia and ourselves. 

How do we look to them? 

Do we look like a society topheavy with 
the chosen and preferred? Do we look like 
a society that makes varvelous progress at 
the expense of the least of us? Is it as 
Ghandi said to an American visitor inquir- 
ing about peace: “Go back to America,” 
Ghandi said, “and when you have learned 
to treat your Negro citizens as equals, then 
come talk to me of peace. Until then, I will 
not listen to you.” 

In a world in which the educated, opulent 
white man is in the small minority, just how 
far do we expect a society to be honored that 
honors him to the exclusion of others? 

It is against that background of world 
awakening and of domestic economic need 
that the true stature of the opportunity 
problem in our Nation must be measured. 

The chance to live a decent comfortable 
life, to enjoy the products of industry and 
agriculture, to have the protections of medi- 
cine and savings, to have open access to the 
benefits of education and employment, and 
to worship in the manner that the conscience 
dictates—that is what the struggle for the 
world is all about. This is what it boils 
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down to, as an aspiration only for many, 
many millions, and as a reality for a few 
lucky ones. How we conduct ourselves in 
the pursuit of these goals, whether selfishly 
or selflessly, is the most important decision 
facing America today. 

One might think that there are few oc- 
easions for a practical pursuit of our duty; 
as a matter of fact, almost every day is an 
occasion. 

A great number of writers have, for a long 
number of years now, tried to write about 
what they call “the American experience“ 
trying to define it, to analyze it, to picture 
it. I think, in the end, it is this—a feeling 
of respect for each and every fellow human 
being, knowing in our hearts that there really 
is something going on in space and time 
which has to do with the human spirit, and 
knowing in our hearts that we have a duty 
because if it. 

Thank you. 


Congratulations to the New Government 
of Laos 
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HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
today to greet the Kingdom of Laos, 
Prince Souphanouvong and His Excel- 
lency, Ourot R. Sovannavong, Perma- 
nent Representative to the United Na- 
tions. I take this opportunity, also, to 
congratulate the new Laos Government, 
presided over by His Excellency, Phoui 
Sananikone. This Government, whose 
policy is one of restriction, austerity, and 
order, has set itself a hard and definite 
objective which can be summed up as 
follows: 

First. Fight against Communist infil- 
tration and development in the kingdom. 

Second, General reorganization of the 
political, economic, financial, and social 
fields. 

Third. National recovery. 

The task of stabilizing nations newly 
emerged from colonialism is an immense 
one which we of America too often fail 
to appreciate. For, as His Excellency 
Sananikone states it: 

Yesterday, we had to work out the reunifi- 
cation of our motherland and the reconcilia- 
tion of all the Lao peoples. Today, our goal 
is to safeguard our independence and our 
newly achieved unity by protecting them 
against the most terrible evil that threatens 
them; communism. 


His Excellency, Phoui Sananikone, em- 
phasized that the government program 
rested on the following basic principles: 

First. The fight against extremist 
ideology. 

Second. True unity and independence 
of the Kingdom. 

Third. The well-being of the Lao peo- 
ple and respect for the regime while seek- 
ing to promote education and medico- 
social welfare even to the most desolate 
regions; and to contribute to the main- 
tenance of peace through a strict policy 
of neutrality within the framework of 
the principles of Panchasila and of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
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In addition to the above enunciated 
policy of Laos, His Excellency pointed 
out that in the area of economic and 
financial policy the country’s objective 
is the economic development and full ex- 
ploitation of the country’s national re- 
sources. In this latter regard, he point- 
ed out that his government supported 
an all-out drive in favor of both foreign 
and local investments. 

His Excellency deserves the commen- 
dation of leaders of this country for his 
announced policy and for the resistance 
he has maintained against Communist 
infiltration. It was his forthright lead- 
ership that saved that nation from being 
overrun by the Communists last year. 
But for the $48 million in United States 
aid which tiny Laos received in 1957, the 
Communists might have rolled up an 
added victory in Asia and have now been 
in possession of another beachhead 
there. 

Though determined to define itself, 
Laos wishes to remind its friends every- 
where that it is traditionally a peace-lov- 
ing country with only one wish to rebuild 
its economy severely damaged by war and 
lift the level of its people on all fronts. 
Again, I wish to salute the tiny country 
for its determination to be both free and 
peaceful. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
May 9, 1959: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, 5TH DISTRICT 
TExAS) 
May 9, 1959. 

The Trinity River survey appropriation 
was the subject of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee’s hearing at which a large Dallas 
group appeared. Congressmen of the Trinity 
River area joined the delegation of Texans in 
a united front requesting the survey by the 
Corps of Engineers. I was happy to join in 
support of this interstate matter. It is both 
legitimately a Federal-State proposition and 
within justifiable cost limits of flood con- 
trol and navigation projects by the usual 
tests of priority. The big if“ is whether 
boondoggle and wasteful projects wiil also 
receive attention now, thus squeezing out 
legitimate projects in the exceeding of the 
budget. 

President Eisenhower warmly greeted Bill 
Junker of Dallas, the Goodwill Industry’s 
Man of the Year, along with Bill’s mother and 
Goodwill officials. The President's attention 
was a further honor to Bill who was elected 
by his 35,000 nationwide handicapped fel- 
low workers. Along with personally com- 
mending Bill Junker, the President described 
animatedly the paintings and art objects in 
his beautiful oval office. He is looking very 
fit. I had the opportunity to commend the 
President for his efforts to maintain a bal- 
anced budget. When I exhorted him to 
stand firm, he laughed and said it wouldn't 
be he who weakened. It was up to Congress, 

H.R. 3460, a bill to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933 (TVA), to per- 
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mit self-financing by the TVA issuing its 
own bonds up to $750 million, was the sub- 
ject of long, controversial, but generally 
good-natured debate. The TVA is wholly 
owned and operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Electricity developed serves 5 million 
people in 1,250,000 families in 80,000 square 
miles in parts of 7 States—Georgia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Mississippl., Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. Originally, the TVA 
was intended for navigation and flood con- 
trol. A small amount of hydroelectric power 
development was included. Since then the 
electricity production has mushroomed to 
include many steam-generated powerplants. 
Power. output and area served has grown 
terrifically. This bill would permit the 
TVA’s three-man Board of Directors to issue 
bonds for new powerplant and facilities con- 
struction on terms and conditions of their 
choosing. 

Arguments for include: (1) Twelve percent 
yearly growth requires $180 million yearly in 
plant expansion; (2) 50 percent of power 
produced is used by Government installa- 
tions; (3) besides paying 3 percent interest 
yearly ($36 million) on TVA Federal in- 
debtedness of $1,200 million, this amount 
will be reduced from TVA revenues by $10 
million per year; (4) Congress has 90 days 
to veto new TVA construction. Arguments 
against include: (1) Though wholly federally 
owned, the Federal Government would have 
no control—neither the Treasury Depart- 
ment over the bonds, the Budget Bureau 
over expenditures, since this would be out- 
side the budget, nor Congress, since usual 
appropriations procedures would be side- 
stepped; (2) the opposition of the Treasury, 
Budget Bureau, and Comptroller General 
were not printed in the hearings or report, 
so Congressmen were denied this usual infor- 
mation; (3) TVA bonds would compete with 
U.S. bonds without Treasury control; (4) 
bonds, though alleged to be secured solely by 
TVA revenues, would in fact be U.S. obliga- 
tions since TVA is federally owned, 

For myself, the more fundamental objec- 
tion was not stressed, as almost everyone ac- 
cepts this 27-year-old experiment in socializ- 
ing power production, and that is that Gov- 
ernment should not be in business operation 
in competition with its citizens in their pri- 
vate enterprise. Further, subsidy for a few 
at the expense of all is not a Federal right, 
even though the Federal Government has 
done so. These basic objections should be 
met head on and solved, My suggestion? 
That the TVA be sold by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to the people of the area served by 
the TVA, a simple and sensible solution to 
disposing of public power facilities here and 
elsewhere. Amendments sponsored by Re- 
publicans to improve the bill by reestablish- 
ing congressional control over this financ- 
ing were defeated by the Democrats in al- 
most a solid partyline vote. Obviously, this 
will be a political campaign issue by both 
parties with some exceptions, namely, the 
switching of Republicans in the TVA area 
and a few Democrats outside TVA. The 
closeness of amendment votes indicated that 
a Presidential veto cannot be overridden by 
the House. Interesting, indeed, was the 
“Buy American” amendment sponsored by a 
Democrat labor leader in which the Repub- 
licans with only a handful of Democrats sup- 
ported U.S. industry. This amendment 
would have forbidden TVA to buy foreign 
equipment with its lower cost because of 
lower wage rates. 

The $64 question now is: Will the House 
Democrat leadership bypass the Rules Com- 
mittee to force out the huge, costly housing 
bill? At present, a rules deadlock has it 
bottled up. Will the spending deluge of this 
and other pet programs yet engulf us? 
Right now, it’s astalemate. The people hold 
the key to the balanced budget and deficit 
financing. They should write their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. 
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HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
reintroduced today g bill I was privileged 
to cosponsor during the last Congress, 
entitled the “Federal Administrative 
Practice Act.” 

This is a major and comprehensive 
piece of legislation which would imple- 
ment proposals advanced by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association after intensive study 
and independent evaluation of current 
administrative procedures and practices. 

Mainly, the bill does four things. It 
would establish at interagency level the 
Office of Federal Administrative Prac- 
tice which would be the vehicle through 
which badly needed coordination and di- 
rection of procedures and practice on 
matters of concern to all governmental 
agencies would be accomplished. The 
bill would provide new and improved pro- 
cedures for the selection, appointment, 
and administration of hearing commis- 
sioners. The bill seeks to increase the 
efficiency of the Government legal serv- 
ices by establishing for the first time a 
legal career service for civilian lawyers 
in government which would serve not 
only to attract the more capable and 
talented lawyers to Federal service but 
would provide incentive and encourage- 
ment so desperately needed to keep them 
in Government service. The final ma- 
jor purpose of this bill is to assure all 
persons the right of representation be- 
fore Government departments and agen- 
cies by both attorneys and qualified lay 
persons, the bill would assist attorneys 
around the country by providing for 
centralized admission to practice; at the 
same time, it imposes standards of con- 
duct upon these representatives, and 
contains a provision for adequate disci- 
plinary proceedings. 

During the last Congress, reports were 
requested from 26 Government depart- 
ments and agencies. The reports have 
been received, most of them in support 
of the general objectives of the bill, 
some in support or in opposition to some 
parts of the bill, and most of them sug- 
gesting amendments to the legislation. 

I respectfully submit that with the 
ever-increasing amount of administra- 
tive practice within Government circles, 
there is a great need for a thorough 
congressional study of this field to bring 
up to date and to improve the legal pro- 
cedures and services of all of our Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, some 70 
in number. My bill seeks to simplify 
and modernize these procedures, to make 
them more uniform wherever that can 
be done, to encourage able lawyers to 
enter Federal service as a career, and 
to assure our citizens that they will re- 
ceive fair and impartial consideration 
at hearings conducted before truly inde- 
pendent hearing commissioners. 

Each of us in government and all of 
our citizens have an interest in this pro- 
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posal. I hope the Committee will see fit 
to schedule consideration of this legis- 
lation in its agenda this year, so that 
full testimony and study can be given 
this subject and all suggested amend- 
ments carefully reviewed, to the end 
that our vast governmental operations 
in this field are improved and modern- 
ized in the best interest of our citizens 
and the legal officers of our Federal 
Government. 


Justin Smith Morrill Homestead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. MEYER 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
23 I introduced a bill to provide for the 
establishment of the Justin Smith Mor- 
rill Homestead at Strafford, Vt., as a na- 
tional monument. This bill, H.R. 5934, 
now with the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, is most appropriate for 
Congress to consider at this time, be- 
cause we are approaching the centennial 
celebration of the great Land-Grant 
College Act of 1862, better known as the 
Morrill Act for its sole author, Senator 
Justin Smith Morrill, of Vermont. It 
would be fitting indeed to make provi- 
sion in ample time for the dedication of 
this shrine to the memory of Senator 
Morrill during the year of events which 
is being planned for 1962 to mark the 
100th anniversary of the establishment 
of our national system of land-grant 
colleges and State universities. 

In connection with this proposal, I 
would remind the Members of the House 
that we have already acted favorably on 
April 20 on a bill, H.R. 4012, to provide 
for a Centennial Celebration Commis- 
sion and for other appropriate recogni- 
tion of the Morrill Act in 1962. This bill, 
introduced by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
Congressman CELLER, takes note of both 
the establishment of land grant colleges 
and State universities and the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture, 
both of which occurred in 1862. These 
historic acts have had an invaluable, 
almost incalculable, bearing on the de- 
velopment of agriculture and higher 
education in the United States. 

It is fitting indeed for Congress to es- 
tablish such a commission as provided 
in H.R. 4210 in order that appropriate 
events can be arranged and supported 
during 1962. 

One such appropriate event of this 
centennial celebration would be the dedi- 
cation as a national monument of the 
home of the author, in fact the sole au- 
thor, of the act which we will be com- 
memorating, the Morrill Act. Senator 
Justin Smith Morrill was born in Straf- 
ford in 1810, the son of a blacksmith, and 
he received his own formal education in 
the little red schoolhouse of the day. 
He had to leave school at the age of 14 
to go to work, but he never forgot the 
importance of books and education. 
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Morrill was successful in business, and 
when he felt that he had acquired enough 
to live on, he turned to public affairs 
and served Vermont in the U.S. House of 
Representatives and Senate for 44 years. 
Having been denied higher educational 
opportunities himself, Justin Smith Mor- 
rill was resolutely determined that others 
would have this great opportunity, and 
he initiated and provided the leadership 
for passage of one of the most memorable 
educational measures yet known, the 
Morrill Land-Grant Colleges Act. It was 
the high point of a distinguished career. 

We all know the enormous importance 
of the land-grant colleges and State uni- 
versities. There are now 68 of them in 
our country, at least one in every State, 
including Alaska and Hawaii, as well as 
one in Puerto Rico. It is estimated that 
about 20 percent of the Nation's college 
students are enrolled in land grant insti- 
tutions. More than 40 percent of the 
doctorate degrees in all subjects, more 
than half in the sciences and in the 
health professions, and all those in agri- 
culture, are conferred by land-grant col- 
leges and universities. Furthermore, 
the quality has been extraordinary. Of 
35 living American Nobel Prize winners 
who went to college in this country, 21 
have earned degrees from land-grant in- 
stitutions. This is truly evidence of the 
national character of the Morrill Act 
and of the interest that there is in hon- 
oring its author, Justin Smith Morrill. 

Morrill distinguished himself as a leg- 
islator, and was referred to at the time as 
the “Gladstone of America.” It is said 
that in the field of finance lay his great- 
est talents, and he gave years of leader- 
ship to the Ways and Means and Fi- 
nance Committees in Congress. Also, he 
served as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Buildings and Grounds and is 
largely responsible for the planning and 
execution of the terraces, fountains, and 
gardens around the Capitol, as well as 
the completion of the Washington Mon- 
ument. However, it is interesting that 
this Vermont Senator, deprived of 
higher learning himself, should be re- 
membered best for the Land-Grant Col- 
lege Act, and for his important part in 
the establishment of the Library of Con- 
gress as a truly national institution dur- 
ing the 19th century. This merely 
serves to confirm the broad character 
and vision of Morrill, a man to whom 
higher education and the Nation owes so 
much, 

Strafford always remained home for 
the Senator, and his homestead there is 
an attractive, charming place, definitely 
and closely related to the Senator’s work 
and achievements. Acquisition would be 
by gift from the Strafford Historical So- 
ciety, Inc., and would be made possible 
by the generous support which is already 
indicated by friends of the society and 
admirers of Morrill. The house is rea- 
sonably well preserved, and is a delight- 
ful example of Victorian gothic. It is 
set near the Common in one of our beau- 
tiful Vermont villages, the village where 
Morrill was born and went to school, 
where he operated a general store, and 
where he returned regularly all during 
his 44 years in Congress. This village 
will be within about 15 miles of a main 
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intersection in the projected new Inter- 
state Highway System, making it easily 
accessible to travelers from both Boston 
to the east and from Connecticut. and 
New York to the south. Yet it will at 
the same time be far enough from these 
main routes so as to be assured of the 
quiet and deep charm which our Ver- 
mont villages exemplify. 

There is wide interest in this project 
among educators all over the country. 
Everyone familiar with land-grant col- 
leges will agree that it would be fitting 
to honor the man whose vision is re- 
sponsible for their establishment. The 
centennial office of the American As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities has already indicated 
its interest for this proposal in conjunc- 
tion with its plans for the centennial 
celebration in 1962. We will want to 
take action early enough so that dedica- 
tion can be arranged in conjunction 
with the centennial activities planned 
for 1962. That is the obvious and ap- 
propriate year for such a dedication, 
and it would be a high point of the cele- 
bration. The impact of Senator Mor- 
rill’s efforts are national and even world- 
wide in scope, and in many ways they 
are more memorable and more impor- 
tant for their positive results than are 
many of the other events which we 
already commemorate. The name of 
Justin Smith Morrill means a great deal 
to our country as a whole and is par- 
ticularly honored in the field of higher 
education. 

In Vermont our State legislature is 
taking steps already to do its part in ob- 
serving the centennial celebration, as 
urged in section 7 of the proposed H.R. 
4210. I am sending a copy of the recent 
resolution to this effect by our general 
assembly to Chairman CELLER, and I 
would also like to insert this resolution 
in the Record at this point: 


JOINT RESOLUTION 23 


Resolution relating to the observance of the 
100th anniversary of the enactment of the 
Morrill Land-Grant Act of 1862 
Whereas the Morrill Land-Grant College 

Act was enacted into the laws of this Nation 

in 1862; and 
Whereas the author of this act was Justin 

Smith Morrill, of Strafford, Vt., a Member 

of the U.S. Congress from Vermont for the 

Period 1855 until 1898; and 
Whereas the act which carries the name 

of this famous Vermonter has resulted in 

the founding of 68 land-grant colleges and 
universities, of which the University of Ver- 
mont is one; and 

Whereas those 68 colleges and universities 
have given instruction and training to hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men and young 
women of our Nation, many of whom could 
not otherwise have afforded a college educa- 
tion; and 

Whereas the year 1962 will be the 100th 
anniversary of the Morrill Land-Grant Col- 
lege Act; and 

Whereas the American Association of 

Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities 

are p a nationwide observance dur- 

ing 1962 for the 100th anniversary of the 

Morrill Act: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 

sentatives, That the Governor of the State 

of Vermont appoint a committee of five 
members to serve without compensation. 

This committee’s duties will be to plan a 

suitable statewide observance during 1962 

for the 100th anniversary of the Morrill Act 
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and to honor the famous Vermonter, Justin 
Smith Morrill, who designed the Morrill Act. 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to bring 
to the attention of the House two fur- 
ther resolutions in support of the Morrill 
homestead bill, H.R. 5924. These resolu- 
tions show the strong local support which 
such a project will have, as well as show- 
ing the interest which Vermont has ‘a 
obtaining its first national monument, 
and in fact its first recognition of any 
sort by the National Park Service. At 
present our State has no national monu- 
ment, and no more appropriate one can 
be suggested than the homestead of Jus- 
tin Smith Morrill, a great Vermonter and 
a great American statesman, whose vi- 
sion and determination served the cause 
of education, and thus the Nation, so 
well. It would be a monument of truly 
national interest and character. The 
resolution of the Vermont General As- 
sembly, passed on April 14, the anniver- 
sary date of Morrill’s birth in 1810, and 
the resolution of the Strafford Historical 
Society, Inc., which has been most active 
in support of this proposal, are as fol- 
lows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION 27 


Joint resolution relating to the Justin 
Smith Morrill Memorial and urging the 
passage of H.R. 5934 by the Congress of 
the United States 


Whereas Justin Smith Morrill of Straf- 
ford, Vt., was a Member of the U.S. Con- 
gress for nearly 50 years; and 

Whereas he served his State and country 
with honor and distinction; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States a measure, 
H.R. 5934, providing for the purchase and 
restoration of the Justin Smith Morrill 
homestead in the town of Strafford for the 
purpose of its preservation as an historical 
monument to his memory and achieve- 
ments; and 

Whereas on April 14, 1810, 149 years ago 
today, Justin Smith Morrill was born in the 
town of Strafford; and 

Whereas this general assembly is cogni- 
zant of the great honors that have been 
brought to the State of Vermont by his 
many achievements, particularly as to his 
authorship of the famous Land Grant Acts 
to colleges in the field of education: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, That the General Assembly 
of the State of Vermont hereby goes on rec- 
ord as favoring the pessage of H.R. 5934 
by the Congress of the United States, and 
urge early and favorable action by the De- 
partment of the Interior in this matter; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby directed to send copies of this joint 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Vermont congressional delega- 
tion, the Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States, the president of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, the president of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, the president of 
the University of Massachusetts, the direc- 
tor of the Vermont Historical Society, the 
chairman of the Vermont Historic Sites Com- 
mission, and the president of the Strafford 
Historical Society. 


RESOLUTION OF THE STRAFFORD HISTORICAL 
„INC., STRAFFORD, VT. 


Whereas Justin Smith Morrill contributed 


much for the good of the country during his 


long service as a Member of Congress; and 
Whereas his most memorable achievement 
was his authorship and adoption by Congress 
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of the Land-Grant College Act signed into 
law by Abraham Lincoln on July 2, 1862; and 

Whereas the impact of this legislation has 
been and will continue to be of enormous 
value to our Nation’s progress; and 

Whereas in recognition of the Nation’s 
debt of respect, a bill has been introduced 
into Congress by Representative WILIA H. 
Meyer, providing for the acquirement and 
administration by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior of the Morrill homestead in Strafford, 
Vt., as a national monument: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors and 
members of the Strafford Historical Society 
urge the passage of the bill; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That favorable consideration be 
given to dedicating the monument on July 
2, 1962, the centennial of the Land-Grant 
College Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Congressman MEYER and to any oth- 
ers whom our members may select. 


Controlling Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing in the House of Representa- 
tives today a bill which is to be known as 
the Anti-Inflation Act of 1959. The bill 
would authorize the President to freeze 
our entire economy for a period not in 
excess of 90 days, during which period 
the Congress of the United States would 
have time to adequately consider the ad- 
visability of continuing the freeze, and 
the best manner in which to effectuate 
controls, if found necessary. 

We all recognize that resort to direct 
controls is dangerous to economic free- 
dom and incompatible with our free en- 
terprise system. Nevertheless, in an 
emergency, I feel that the President 
should have authority, at least for a 
limited period, to protect consumers, 
workers, farmers, persons living on fixed 
or limited incomes, and business against 
the menace and danger of runaway in- 
flation. The position of world leadership 
of the United States rests primarily upon 
the strength of our economic system, and 
must not, under any circumstances, be 
jeopardized by sudden inflation. 

Our dollars purchase less and less 
every day, and it is about time that the 
machinery to cope with this problem be 
made available if and when needed. 

When I first came to Congress over 6 
years ago, in 1953, the purchasing power 
of the dollar, using 1947 to 1949 as a Hase 
period, was 87.4 cents. As of March of 
this year that purchasing power had been 
reduced to 80.4 cents, a decline of almost 
7 cents in a 6-year period. Using 1939 
as a base period we find that the dollar 
is worth only 48 cents at the present 
time, so we can clearly see that in a 20- 
year period we have lost over 50 percent 
of the value of the dollar. 

History has demonstrated that the 
greatest danger from inflation comes 
when an emergency suddenly develops. 
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It is national policy that the President 
have the authority, at the moment of 
crisis, to take the necessary steps to pro- 
tect the economic stability and security 
of the Nation. I believe my bill will 
provide such protection. 


Safety Patrol Delegation for 1959 From 
the First Congressional District of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD T. FLYNN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride that I rise to advise this honorable 
body of a civic project in my hometown 
of Racine, Wis., in which a large num- 
ber of manufacturers, individuals, and 
private organizations have cooperated. 
This civic and community project has 
made it possible for the city of Racine to 
participate annually in the grade school 
safety patrol program. Racine, Wis., 
was one of the pioneers in this move- 
ment; the first unit of the school safety 
patrol program in Wisconsin was organ- 
ized in the city of Racine on January 11, 
1926. It was one of the first such units 
organized in the Nation. Racine realized 
then and knows now the value of such a 
program in protecting the lives of school- 
children at school crossings adjacent to 
elementary schools. In the 33 years 
since Racine has been extremely fortu- 
nate in that there has never been an ac- 
cident involving a schoolchild at a 
school crossing where these safety patrol 
youngsters have been on duty. 

A distinguished Racine citizen, Dr. 
George Walter, now deceased, gave of his 
time for many years in the promotion 
and development of this project. In his 
memory the group of industrialists, in- 
dividuals and private organizations 
above mentioned have created a memo- 
rial fund, a nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated totally to providing finances 
through voluntary donation of funds, 
which are used to defray the annual ex- 
penses of sending one safety patrol boy 
or girl from each school in the city of 
Racine to Washington to participate in 
the annual safety patrol parade. These 
schoolchildren are accompanied by sev- 
eral civic-minded citizens and officials. 
The result of this trip spurs the young 
boys and girls on to dedicated service to 
the safety patrol. The result is that Ra- 
cine is developing character in its young 
people, safety at its school crossings and 
has a program of which all can be proud. 

It was with pride that I witnessed these 
boys and girls march in Saturday's pa- 
rade. It was a happy occasion for me 
to visit and have breakfast with them 
while they were in Washington. The 
boys and girls selected this year and the 
school from which they came are: 

School, Racine, Wis.: James Blake, St. 
John’s Lutheran; Gary Bosak, Garfield 
School; Dale Dow, Winkler; James Esser, 
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Holy Trinity School; Donald Fowler, St. 
Rose; Stephen Heisa, Stephen Bull; Mar- 
vin Johnson, St. Charles’, Burlington, 
Wis.; Dale Ketterhagen, St. Mary’s, Bur- 
lington, Wis.; Sigmund Kizirnis, St. Jos- 
eph’s; Robert Knotek, St. John’s Nepo- 
muk; Lawrence Kraus, Lincoln Elemen- 
tary; Craig Monroe, Our Father's Luth- 
eran; John Morgan, Jerstad-Agerholm; 
Daniel Panyk, Rapids; Jerry Pusch, 
Trinity Lutheran; Ronald Rasmussen, 
Howell; Charles Retert, Roosevelt; Rob- 
ert Richards, Jr., Wadewitz; John 
Schatzman, Franklin; David Wenszell, 
St. Mary’s; James Stratman, St. Ed- 
wards’; Charles Wittkowski, Holy Name 
School; John Zimmerman, Epiphany Lu- 
theran; Daniel Zuehlke, Washington; 
Theodore Zukewich, Sacred Heart; Ken- 
neth Burns, Elkhorn School, Elkhorn, 
Wis.; Dick Pollak, Elkhorn School, Elk- 
horn, Wis.; Jack Zwieg, Elkhorn School, 
Elkhorn, Wis.; Lois Dandeneau, St. Pat- 
rick’s School; Wendy Jane Dibble, S. C. 
Johnson; Jane Gutknecht, Franksville; 
Charlene Mae Harlow, St. Stanislaus; 
Ellen Ihrman, Winslow; Annette Jardina, 
St. Rita; Jane Mutschmann, James; 
Susan Oravetz, Fratt Elementary; Joyce 
Petersen, Gilbert Knapp; Marilyn Schet- 
ter, McKinley Elementary; Sally Shook- 
man, Beebe; Mary Teut, St. John’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, Burlington, Wis.; Paul- 
ine Walsh, Waller School, Burlington, 
Wis.; Sandra Weiss, Mitchell Elemen- 
tary; Nancy Wtipil, Jefferson; Kathie 
Zabit, Trautwein. 

The chaperones caring for these boys 
and girls were: Harold A. Schink, Racine 
County Safety Council; Officer Edward 
Kirt, Racine Police Department; Sgt. 
James Anderson, Racine Sheriff’s De- 
partment; Mrs. Bertha Halliday, R.M. 
Racine Health Department; Miss Grace 
Piskula, physical education consultant, 
Racine Public Schools. 

I commend both the children and their 
chaperones for the fine display they put 
on in Washington and for a job well done. 
I commend their schools for adequately 
preparing them for the trip. The chap- 
erones said they were the finest behaved 
group of children that they had yet 
taken to Washington and I commend the 
civic-mindedness of the group and the 
individuals contributing to the Dr. Wal- 
ter memorial fund for this most worthy 
project. 


Mockery of Civil Service Tenure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orp, I include the following statement 
which I made in the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee on Monday, May 11, 
which was holding hearings on the so- 
called loyalty-security bill. This fol- 
lowed the testimony of Mr. Loyd Wright, 
of Los Angeles, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Security and for- 
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mer president of the American Bar As- 
sociation: 


Thursday, Mr. Wright, you used most of 
your time to make an eloquent statement 
about the danger of communism. You spent 
practically no time on the merits of the bill 
before us. Of course we Members of Con- 
gress, like other Americans, don't want Com- 
munists and other subversives in Govern- 
ment employ. I think you could have as- 
sumed that attitude on our part. 

What you, as well as the witnesses who 
preceded you, did not demonstrate was the 
need for this legislation, Of course, it is 
not the bill you had in mind when you 
came before us 2 years ago. This bill was 
an emergency measure to tide us over until 
your more comprehensive bill was intro- 
duced. I wonder what happened to your 
bill. I know what happened to the Walter 
bill. It passed the House but died in the 
Senate. I have heard of no dire conse- 
quences. Perhaps you have. 

Let's discuss need. We don't need this 
legislation to keep Communists out of Gov- 
ernment service. We already have laws on 
the books to do that. I refer you to the 
Hatch Act and the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. 

We don't need it to keep subversives out 
because we have laws against espionage and 
sabotage. 

I can’t see then that we need to correct 
the Cole decision. If you add almost 2 mil- 
lion employees on the theory that each must 
be investigated and watched, you not only 
put an impossible burden on our FBI, but 
you are making a ridiculous and slanderous 
attack on good Americans. 

You are also opening the way to abuses 
which would very soon make a mockery of 
the tenure assurances in the civil service 
system. Let’s look at the bill and consider 
how it would work. 

I am an agency chief. You are an em- 
ployee with tenure under civil service. If I 
want you fired, for any reason, good or bad, 
founded in fact or not, I can doit. I don't 
have to have any particular grounds for 
calling you a security risk. I, your accuser, 
set up your so-called hearing and so-called 
appeal. You can't call witnesses, much less 
identify, or face, or cross-examine the wit- 
nesses against you. 

As for the appeal to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, you are a lawyer, Mr. Wright. 
Members of the Commission are not. Fur- 
thermore, the only record they have is one 
prepared by the agency head, who is at the 
same time the accuser, judge, and jury. 

This shocks me. I hope it shocks you. It 
shocks the League of Women Voters and 
many other Americans. We think that 
designating a person as a security or loyalty 
risk is a very serious matter. We think it 
should be done by due process of law. You 
know what that means. You know that the 
procedures set up in this bill are a travesty 
of due process. 

We do have due process of law in our 
courts. I say let the courts dispose of per- 
sons, Government employees or not, who 
conspire or act against our Nation. 

The Civil Service Commission 2 years ago 
took no position on this bill. I hope it will 
speak up strongly against it. 

The Association of the Bar of the city of 
New York opposes this kind of legislation. 

You were concerned about fairness and 
uniformity when you testified 2 years ago 
and recommended a Central Review Board 
(p. 47, 1957 hearings). Yet you are here en- 
dorsing this legislation which has no such 
Board. 


[From Labor, Washington, D.C., May 9, 1959] 
Must We SACRIFICE LIBERTY For SECURITY 


“The scars of McCarthyism are still with 
us,” said the conservative Denver Post re- 
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cently in a significant editorial that deserves 
wider circulation. 

“Today most of us consider that we have 
recovered fairly well from that period of 
pointless suspicion, fear, character assassi- 
nation, and ruined careers,” the Post con- 
tinues. Therefore, it is interesting to ask 
how many of the following practices are still 
going on: 

“Punishment for the advocacy of ideas, 
unconnected with any immediate action. 

“Loyalty checks in which unverified accu- 
sations are used against persons who then 
have no opportunity to confront their accu- 
sers. 

“Investigations of universities, founda- 
tions, and churches, by congressional com- 
mittees, even though there is no direct con- 
nection to proposed legislation." 

All those practices are still going on, the 
editorial says. “The truth of the matter is 
that the assault on civil liberties began be- 
fore McCarthy ever made any headlines, and 
still persists today.” 

The editorial then adds: 

“An even more widespread evil than the 
malpractices listed above is the general dis- 
repute into which controversy of any kind 
has fallen, Deep probing of the institutions 
and customs by which we live is considered 
at best impolite and at worst the sign of 
someone who is ‘politically unreliable.” 

“At the root of this attitude is the idea 
that, in the face of Communist aggression, 
liberty must be sacrificed for the sake of 
security.” That idea, the editorial says, “‘is 
the most mischievous political patent medi- 
cine ever swallowed by the American people.” 

Labor which opposed McCarthyism when 
that destructive doctrine was at its height, 
feels like the Denver Post that the battle to 
preserve the liberities guaranteed by the 
Constitution is not yet won. The American 
people must be constantly on guard to pro- 
tect both liberty and security. 


How Can World Law Be Achieved? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am inserting into the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD a letter I received from Don- 
ald Harrington, president of the United 
World Federalists, enclosing a copy of 
the speech Vice President Nrxon deliv- 
ered on April 13, 1959, before the Acad- 
emy of Political Science on the subject 
of how world law might be achieved. 

Mr. Harrington believes that this sub- 
ject merits immediate public discussion 
and debate. I agree with him. Certain- 
ly Vice President Nrxon’s speech and 
the comments of the highly respected 
Columnist James Reston deserve to be 
read and considered by as many people 
as possible. Therefore, I am placing 
them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I want to commend the United World 
Federalists, Inc., for calling this im- 
portant matter to the attention of all 
the Members of the Congress. I have 
always had a high regard for this organ- 
ization because, unlike so many organ- 
izations we have today with ideas and a 
mission, they have remained open- 
minded on the subject. They have not 
resorted to attacking the motives of 
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those who disagree with them. Indeed, 
their primary objective seems to have 
been to keep the subject of world law 
and how we achieve it open for dis- 
cussion. 

I agree with their basic premise: the 
question is no longer whether world law 
is desirable but how world law can be 
achieved. The problem is extremely 
difficult and the answers will not be 
found immediately, or probably in our 
generation, but certainly we should start 
seeking for the answers in a more deter- 
mined way and there are some forward 
steps than can be achieved immediately: 


UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC., 
New York City, April 28, 1959. 
Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Curtis: Enclosed herewith is a 
copy of a speech delivered by Vice President 
RicHarp M. Nixon, April 13, before the Acad- 
emy of Political Science, together with a 
letter of comment and congratulations which 
we have written to Mr. Nrxon. 

We feel that this is a really historic ad- 
dress which at last brings to sharp focus the 
central issue of this time. The question is 
no longer whether world law is desirable but 
how world law can be achieved. 

Although President Eisenhower and other 
prominent members of both political parties 
have many times called for world law, Mr. 
Nixon's speech is the first time that a high 
official of our Government has proposed spe- 
cific action leading toward the rule of law. 
Since it was reportedly proposed as a trial 
balloon, it seems to us most important that 
Mr. Nwon receive as much reaction as pos- 
sible to his proposals. 

Whether or not this highly desirable public 
debate takes place may well depend on a few 
individuals like yourself who have the influ- 
ence and interest to lead it. I hope you will 
do so, and will be interested in hearing 
from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD HARRINGTON, 
President. 


The text of Vice President Nrxon’s ad- 
dress proposing World Court rule in 
East-West disputes follows: 


Texr oF Nrxon’s ADDRESS PROPOSING WORLD 
COURT RULE In EAST-WEST DISPUTES 


An invitation to address this distinguished 
audience is one of the most flattering and 
challenging a man in my position could re- 
ceive. 

Flattering bécause the very name of this 
organization at least implies that the profes- 
sion which I am proud to represent can prop- 
erly be described as a science rather than by 
some of the far less complimentary terms 
usually reserved for politics and politicians. 

And challenging because I realize that an 
academy of political science expects a speech 
of academic character. I hasten to add, 
however, if it is proper to quote a Princeton 
man at a Columbia gathering, that in using 
the term academic“ I share Woodrow Wil- 
son's disapproval of the usual connotation 
attached to that word. 

Speaking on December 28, 1918, in Lon- 
don's Guildhall, he said: 

“When this war began, a league of nations 
was thought of as one of those things that it 
was right to characterize by a name which, 
as a university man, I have always resented. 
It was said to be academic, as if that in it- 
self were a condemnation, something that 
men could think about but never get.” 

In my view, the primary function of the 
practicing politician and of the political 
scientist is to find ways and means for peo- 
ple to get those things they think about; to 
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make the impractical practical; to put ideal- 
ism into action. 

It is in that spirit that I ask you to analyze 
with me tonight the most difficult problem 
confronting our society today. It is, as I 
am sure we will all agree, the simple but 
overriding question of the survival of our 
civilization. Because, while none of us 
would downgrade the importance of such 
challenging problems as the control of infla- 
tion, economic growth, civil rights, urban 
redevelopment, we all know that the most 
perfect solutions of any of our domestic 
problems will make no difference at all if 
we are not around to enjoy them. 


CHALLENGE TO SURVIVAL 


Perhaps at no time in the course of his- 
tory have so many people been so sorely 
troubled by the times and dismayed by 
the prospects of the future. The almost 
unbelievably destructive power of modern 
weapons should be enough to raise grave 
doubts as to mankind’s ability to survive 
even were we living in a world in which 
traditional patterns of international conduct 
were being followed by the major nations. 

But the threat to our survival is frighten- 
ingly multiplied when we take into account 
the fact that these weapons are in the hands 
of the unpredictable leaders of the Commu- 
nist world as well as those of the free world. 

What is the way out of this 20th century 
human dilemma? For the immediate threat 
posed by the provocative Soviet tactics in 
Berlin, I believe that to avoid the ultimate 
disaster of atomic war on one hand, or the 
slow death of surrender on the other, we 
must continue steadfastly on the course now 
pursued by the President and the Secretary 
of State. 

May I say that before boarding the plane 
in Washington, I talked at the hospital with 
the Secretary of State. I am happy to bring 
the greetings of one of the most heroic snd 
bravest men produced in our country in this 
generation. 

In the record of American policy, as it 
has unfolded since the time of Korea, our 
national resolves to stand firm against Com- 
munist aggression are clearly revealed. This 
has particularly been the case since the policy 
of containment matured into this policy 
of deterrence. In the recurrent post-Korean 
crises of the Formosa Straits, the Middle 
East, and now Berlin, the President and Mr. 
Dulles have given the Soviet leaders no 
possible cause to misconstrue the American 
intent. 

I believe, moreover, that the Soviet lead- 
ers are equally on notice that regardless of 
which political party holds power in Wash- 
ington these policies of resolute adherence 
to our principles, our commitments and our 
obligations will prevail. I specifically want 
to pay tribute to members of the Democratic 
Party in the Congress for putting statesman- 
ship above leadership by making this clearly 
evident in the developing situation of 
Berlin. 

ADEQUATE MILITARY POWER 


We can also take confidence in the fact 
that at this moment the United States 
possesses military power fully adequate to 
sustain its policies, and I am certain that 
whatever is necessary to keep this balance in 
favor of the free nations and the ideals of 
freedom will be done, by this administration 
and by its successors regardless of which po- 
litical party may be in power. 

What this posture of resolute national 
unity taken alone must mean in the end, 
however, is simply an indefinite preservation 
of the balance of terror. 

We all recognize that this is not enough. 
Even though our dedication to strength 
will reduce sharply the chances of war by 
deliberate overt act, as long as the rule of 
force retains its paramount position as the 
final arbiter of international disputes, there 
will ever remain the possibility of war by 
miscalculation. 
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If this sword of annihilation is ever to be 
removed from its precarious balance over the 
head of all mankind, some more positive 
courses of action than massive military de- 
terrence must somehow be found. 

It is an understandable temptation for 
public men to suggest that some “bold new 
program” will resolve the human dilemma— 
that more missiles, more aid, more trade, 
more exchange or more meetings at the sum- 
mit will magically solve the world’s diffi- 
culties. 

The proposals that I will suggest tonight 
are not offered as a panacea for the world’s 
ills. In fact, the practice of suggesting that 
any one program, whatever its merit, can 
automatically solve the world's problems is 
not only unrealistic, but, considering the 
kind of opponent who faces us across the 
world today, actually can do more harm than 
good in that it tends to minimize the scope 
and gravity of the problems with which 
we are confronted, by suggesting that there 
may be one easy answer. 

But while there is no simple solution for 
the problems we face, we must constantly 
search for new practical alternatives to the 
use of force as a means of settling disputes 
between nations. 


INDIVIDUALS LIKE NATIONS 

Men face essentially similar problems of 
disagreement and resort to force in their 
personal and community lives as nations now 
do in the divided world. And, historically, 
man has found only one effective way to cope 
with this aspect of human nature—the rule 
of law. 

More and more the leaders of the West 
have come to the conclusion that the rule of 
law must somehow be established to provide 
a way of settling disputes among nations as 
it does among individuals. 

But the trouble has been that as yet we 
have been unable to find practical methods 
of implementing this idea. Is this one of 
those things that men can think about but 
cannot get? 

Let us see what a man who had one of the 
most brilliant political and legal minds in the 
Nation’s history had to say in this regard. 
Commenting on some of the problems of in- 
ternational organization the late Senator 
Robert Taft said: 

“I do not see how we can hope to secure 
permanent peace in the world except by 
establishing law between nations and equal 
justice under law. It may be a long hard 
course, but I believe that the public opinion 
of the world can be led along that course, 
so that the time will come when that public 
opinion will support the decision of any rea- 
sonable impartial tribunal based on justice.” 

We can also be encouraged by develop- 
ments that have occurred in this fleld in just 
the past 2 years. 

Not surprisingly the movement to advance 
the rule of law has gained most of its mo- 
mentum among lawyers. Mr. Charles Rhyne, 
a recent president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, declared in a speech to a group 
of associates in Boston a few weeks ago that 
there is an idea on the march in the world, 
He was referring to the idea that ultimately 
the rule of law must replace the balance of 
terror as the paramount factor in the affairs 
of men. 

NOTED MEN SPOKE 


At the time of the grand meeting of the 
American Bar Association in London in July 
1957, speaker after speaker at this meeting— 
the Chief Justice of the United States, the 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, and Sir 
Winston Churchill—eloquently testified that 
the law must be made paramount in world 
affairs. 

One hundred and eighty-five representa- 
tives of the legal professions of many nations 
on earth met in New Delhi last January and 
agreed that there are basic universal prin- 
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ciples on which lawyers of the free world 
can agree. 

President Eisenhower, you will recall, said 
in his state of the Union message last Jan- 
uary: 

“It is my purpose to intensify efforts dur- 
ing the coming 2 years * * * to the end 
that the rule of law may replace the obsolete 
rule of force in the affairs of nations, Meas- 
ures toward this end will be proposed later, 
including reexamination of our relation to 
the International Court of Justice.” 

Iam now convinced, and in this I reflect 
the steadfast purpose of the President and 
the wholehearted support of the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General, that the 
time has now come to take the initiative 
in the right direction of establishment of 
the rule of law in the world to replace the 
rule of force. 

Under the Charter of the United Nations 
and the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice, institutions for the peaceful com- 
posing of differences among nations and for 
law giving exist in the international com- 
munity. Our primary problem today is not 
the creation of new international institu- 
tions, but the fuller and more fruitful use 
of the institutions we already possess. 

The International Court of Justice is a case 
in point. Its relative lack of judicial busi- 
ness—in its 12-year history an average of 
only 2 cases a year have come before the 
tribunal of 15 outstanding international 
jurists—underlines the untried potentialities 
of this Court. 

While it would be foolish to suppose that 
litigation before the Court is the answer to 
all the world’s problems, this method of 
settling disputes could profitably be em- 
ployed in a wider range of cases than is 
presently done. 

As the President indicated in his state of 
the Union message, it is time for the United 
States to reexamine its own position with 
regard to the Court. Clearly all disputes 
regarding domestic matters must remain 
permanently within the jurisdiction of our 
own courts. Only matters which are essen- 
tially international in character should be 
referred to the International Court. 

But the United States reserved the right 
to determine unilaterally whether the sub- 
ject matter of a particular dispute is within 
the domestic jurisdiction of the United 
States and is therefore excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the Court. As a result of 
this position on our part, other nations 
have adopted similar reservations. This is 
one of the major reasons for the lack of 
judicial business before the Court. 


CONGRESS ACTION PLANNED 


To remedy this situation the administra- 
tion will shortly submit to the Congress 
recommendations for modifying this reser- 
vation. It is our hope that by our taking 
the initiative in this way, other countries 
may be persuaded to accept and agree to a 
wider jurisdiction of the International 
Court. 

There is one class of disputes between 
nations which, in the past, have been one 
of the primary causes of war. These eco- 
nomic disputes assume major importance 
today at a time when this cold war may be 
shifting its major front from politics and 
ideology to the so-called ruble war for the 
trade and the development of new and neu- 
tral countries. 

As far as international trade is concerned, 
an imposing structure of international 
agreements already exists. More complex 
and urgent than trade, as such, is the area 
of international investment. For in this 
area will be determined one of the most 
burning issues of our times—whether the 
economic development of new nations, so 
essential to their growth in political self- 
confidence and successful self-government, 
will be accomplished peacefully or violentty, 
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swiftly or wastefully, in freedom or in regi- 
mentation and terror. 

We must begin by recognizing that the 
task of providing the necessary capital for 
investment in underdeveloped countries is a 
job too big for mere Government money. 
Only private money, privately managed, can 
do it right in many sectors of needed devel- 
opment. And private investment requires a 
sound and reliable framework of laws in 
which to work. 

Economic development, involving as it 
does so many lawyers and so many private 
investors, will tend to spread and promote 
more civilized legal systems wherever it goes. 

Already, in its effort to encourage U.S. 
private investment abroad, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has negotiated treaties of commerce 
with 17 nations since 1946, tax conventions 
with 21 nations, and speclal- investment 
guarantee agreements under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act with 40 nations. 

What has been done is for the most part 
good, but there are several areas where addi- 
tional action is called for. The countries 
that need economic development most are 
too often least likely to have the kind of 
laws, government, and climate that will at- 
tract investment. The political risks of ex- 
propriation and inconvertibility against 
which ICA (International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration) presently sells insurance are 
not the only political risks that investors 
fear. Three U.S. Government commissions, 
as well as numerous private experts, have 
recently recommended a variety of improve- 
ments in our machinery for fostering foreign 
investment. 

I select three for particular endorsement. 
Our laws should permit the establishment 
of foreign business corporations meriting 
special tax treatment, so that their foreign 
earnings can be reinvested abroad free of 
U.S, tax until the U.S. investor actually re- 
ceives his reward. 

In addition, more tax treaties should be 
speedily negotiated to permit tax sparing 
and other reciprocal encouragements to in- 
vestors. The ICA guarantee program should 
be extended to include such risks as revolu- 
tion and civil strife. Finally, a concerted 
effort should be made to extend our whole 
treaty system into more countries, especially 
those in most need of development. 

The great adventure of economic develop- 
ment through a worldwide expansion of 
private investment is bound to develop many 
new forms and channels of cooperation be- 
tween governments and between individuals 
of different nations. 

We need not fear this adventure; indeed 
we should welcome it. For if it sufficiently 
engages the imagination and public spirit 
of the legal profession and others who in- 
fluence public opinion, it must be accom- 
panied by the discovery or rediscovery, in 
countries old and new, of the legal prin- 
ciples and the respect for substantive law 
on which wealth and freedom alike are 
grounded. 

There are encouraging signs at least that 
we are on the threshold of real progress 
toward creating more effective international 
law for the settlement of economic disputes 
between individuals and between nations. 

Turning to the political area, we have 
now come far enough alorg in the great 
historic conflict between the free nations 
and the Communist bloc to know that ne- 
gotiation and discussion alone will not nec- 
essarily resolve the fundamental issues be- 
tween us. This has proved to be the case 
whether the negotiations took place through 
the very helpful processes of the United 
Nations, or at the conference table of For- 
eign Ministers, or even at what we now call 
the summit. 

PACTS WITH SOVIET CITED 

What emerges, eventually, from these 
meetings at the conference table are agree- 
ments. We have made a great many agree- 
ments with the Soviet leaders from the time 
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of Yalta and Potsdam. A major missing 
element in our agreements with the Soviet 
leaders has been any provisions as to how 
disputes about the meaning of the agree- 
ments in connection with their implementa- 
tion could be decided. 

Looking back at the first summit confer- 
ence at Geneva, for example, we find that 
it produced an agreement, signed by the 
Soviet leaders, which elevated the hopes of 
the entire world. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
President and the Secretary of State re- 
peatedly warned both before and after the 
holding of the conference that success could 
be measured only in deeds. One of the an- 
nounced purposes of the conference was to 
test the Soviet sincerity by the standard of 
performance. 

The summit conference has since been 
characterized by some as a failure, but in 
terms of agreements, as such, it was a 
success. 

Let me quote briefly from that agreement: 

“The heads of government, recognizing 
their common responsibility for the settle- 
ment of the German question and the re- 
unification of Germany, have agreed that 
the settlement of the German question and 
the reunification of Germany by means of 
free elections shall be carried out in con- 
formity with the national interests of the 
German people and the interests of Euro- 
pean security.” 

In other words, those who participated in 
the conference, including Mr. Nikita S. 
Khrushchey, agreed at Geneva on a sound 
method for dealing with the German prob- 
lem—the very same problem from which he 
has now fathered the new crisis at Berlin. 
But while the agreement seemed clear, as 
events subsequently developed, Mr. Khru- 
shchey's understanding of its meaning was 
ostensibly different from ours. 

The crucial question remained—how was 
the agreement to be effective when the 
parties disagreed as to what it meant? This 
is typical of a problem that can arise wher- 
ever any agreement is entered into between 
nations. 

In looking to the future what practical 
steps can we take to meet this problem? I 
will not even suggest to you that there is any 
simple answer to this question. But I do 
believe there is a significant step we can take 
toward finding an answer. 

We should take the initiative in urging 
that in future agreements provisions be in- 
cluded to the effect: (1) that disputes which 
may arise as to the interpretation of the 
agreement should be submitted to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice at the Hague; and 
(2) that the nations signing the agreement 
should be bound by the decision of the court 
in such cases. 

Such provisions will, of course, still leave 
us with many formidable questions involv- 
ing our relationships with the Communist 
nations in those cases where they ignore an 
agreement completely apart from its inter- 
pretation, But I believe this would be a 
major step forward in developing a rule of 
law for the settlement of political disputes 
between nations and in the direction all 
free men hope to pursue. 

If there is no provision for settling dis- 
putes as to what an international agreement 
means and one nation is acting in bad faith, 
the agreement has relatively little signifi- 
cance. In the absence of such a provision 
an agreement can be flagrantly nullified by a 
nation acting in bad faith whenever it deter- 
mines it is convenient to do so. 

While this proposal has not yet been 
adopted as the official U.S. position, I have 
discussed it at length with Attorney General 
William P. Rogers and with officials of the 
State Department and on the basis of these 
discussions I am convinced that it has merit 
and should be given serious consideration in 
the future. 
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The International Court of Justice is not a 
Western instrumentality. It is a duly con- 
stituted body under the United Nations 
Charter and has been recognized and estab- 
lished by the Soviet along with the other sig- 
natories to the charter. „ 

There is no valid reason why the Soviets 
should not be willing to join with the na- 
tions of the free world in taking this step in 
the direction of submitting differences with 
regard to interpretation of agreements be- 
tween nations to a duly established interna- 
tional court and thereby further the day 
when a rule of law will become a reality in 
the relations between nations. 

And, on our part, as Secretary Dulles said 
in his speech before the New York State Bar 
Association on January 31: 

“Those nations which do have common 
standards should by their conduct and exam- 
ple, advance the rule of law by submitting 
their disputes to the International Court of 
Justice, or to some other international tri- 
bunal upon which they agree.” 

We should be prepared to show the world 
by our example that the rule of law, even in 
the most trying circumstances, is the one 
system which all freemen of good will must 
support. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
at the present time in our own country our 
system of law and justice has come under 
special scrutiny, as it often has before in 
periods when we have been engaged in work- 
ing out basic social relationships through due 
process of law. 

It is certainly proper for any of us to dis- 
agree with an opinion of a court or courts. 
But all Americans owe it to the most funda- 
mental propositions of our way of life to take 
the greatest care in making certain that our 
criticisms of court decisions do not become 
attacks on the institution of the court itself. 

Mr. Khrushchev has proclaimed time and 
again that he and his associates in the Krem- 
lin, to say nothing of the Soviet peoples, de- 
sire only a fair competition to test which 
system, communism or free capitalism, can 
better meet the legitimate aspirations of 
mankind for a rising standard of living. 

The world knows that this is the only 
kind of competition which the free nations 
desire. It is axiomatic that free people do 
not go to war except in defense of freedom. 
So obviously we welcome this kind of talk 
from Mr. Khrushchev. We welcome a peace- 
ful competition with the Communists to de- 
termine who can do the most for mankind. 

Mr. Khrushchey also knows, as we do, that 
a competition is not likely to remain peace- 
ful unless both sides understand the rules 
and are willing to have them fairly enforced 
by an impartial umpire. He has pointedly 
reminded the world that Soviet troops are not 
in Germany to play skittles. The free peo- 
ples passionately wish that Mr. Khrushchev’s 
troops, as well as their own, could find it pos- 
sible to play more skittles and less atomic war 
games. But we remind him that his troops 
could not even play skittles without rules of 
the game. 

If the Soviets mean this talk of peaceful 
competition, then they have nothing to fear 
from the impartial rules impartially judged, 
which will make such peaceful competition 
possible. 

The Soviet leaders claim to be acutely 
aware of the lessons of history. They are 
constantly quoting the past to prove their 
contention that communism is the way of 
the future. May I call to their attention one 
striking conclusion that is found in every 
page of recorded history. 

It is this: The advance of civilization, the 
growth of culture and the perfection of all 
the finest qualities of mankind have all been 
accompanied by respect for law and justice 
and by the constant growth of the use of law 
in place of force. 

The barbarian, the outlaw, the bandit are 
symbols of a civilization that is either primi- 
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tive or decadent. As men grow in wisdom, 
they recognize that might does not make 
right; that true liberty is freedom under law; 
and that the arrogance of power is a pitiful 
substitute for justice and equity. 

Hence once again we say to those in the 
Kremlin who boast of the superiority of 
their system: 

“Let us compete in peace, and let our 
course of action be such that the choice we 
offer uncommitted peoples is not a choice 
between progress and reaction, between high 
civilization and a return to barbarism, be- 
tween the rule of law and the rule of force.” 

In a context of justice, of concern for the 
millions of men and women who yearn for 
peace, of a constant striving to bring the 
wealth abounding in this earth to those who 
today languish in hunger and want—in such 
a context, competition between the Com- 
munist world and the free world would in- 
deed be meaningful. 

Then we could say without hesitation: 

“Let the stronger system win, knowing that 
both systems would be moving in a direction 
of a world of peace, with increasing material 
prosperity serving as a foundation for a flow- 
ering of the human spirit.” 

We could then put aside the hatred and 
distrust of the past and work for a better 
world. Our goal will be peace. Our instru- 
ment for achieving peace will be law and 
and justice. Our hope will be that, under 
these conditions, the vast energies now de- 
voted to weapons of war will instead be used 
to clothe, house, and feed the entire world. 
This is the only goal worthy of our aspira- 
tions. Competing in this way, nobody will 
lose, and mankind will gain. 


I also want to include an article by 
James Reston, “Search for Rule by Law,” 
which appeared in the New York Times, 
April 14, 1959: 


SEARCH For RULE BY LAw—DomMeEsTic FACTORS 
AS WELL As WORLD Issues LED To TRIAL 
BALLOON BY NIXON 


(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 13.—Vice President 
Nixon sent aloft in New York tonight a 
fairly important trial balloon on how to ne- 
gotiate future agreements with the Soviet 
Union, 

Why not, he suggested to the Academy of 
Political Science, let the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague settle all differences 
of interpretation of future United States- 
Soviet agreements? The background of this 
suggestion is as interesting as the proposal 
itself. 

It arises from the fact that almost every 
United States-Soviet agreement since the 
war has failed wholly or in part because it 
was interpreted in one way by Washington 
and another by Moscow, and there was no 
legal way of resolving these differences. 

Accordingly, the Justice and State Depart- 
ments have been talking for years about try- 
ing to take these questions of interpretation 
out of the political sphere and placing them 
in the realm of international law before the 
World Court or some other court. 

Attorney General William P. Rogers and 
Arthur Larson, former Presidential assistant, 
have been talking with Mr. Nox about this 
for several years. The Vice President, in 
turn, recently discussed the proposal with 
Acting Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, 
and with the President, who knew and ap- 
proved of the Vice President's decision to 
discuss the matter publicly tonight. 

FUTURE IS EMPHASIZED 

It was emphasized here today that the 
Vice President was not talking about trying 
to apply the principle of compulsory arbi- 
tration to the interpretation of past treaties 
and international agreements. 

He was, instead, proposing a procedure for 
future agreements so that each agreement 
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could be considered on its own merits. F 
example, if the forthcoming talks with th 
Big Four foreign ministers should reach 
new agreement on Berlin, or Germany, or 
atomic testing, that agreement, under the 
Nixon proposal, would contain a clause stat- 
ing two things: 

1. That any disputes that may arise as 
to the interpretation of the agreement should 
be submitted to the World Court, 

2. That the nations signing the agreement 
should be bound by the interpretation of 
the World Court in such cases. 

The proposal was put forward in this way 
for several reasons, For example, there is 
still considerable opposition on the Republi- 
can right and in the Democratic South to 
any move that might, even in remote cases, 
extend the authority of the World Court 
to matters some people regard as wholly 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

The administration would like to repeal 
the so-called Connally amendment of 1946, 
which insisted that the United States had 
the sole right to determine whether cases 
involving the United States should be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the World Court. 

In the last few years, the administration 
has with difficulty defeated the so-called 
Bricker amendment, which would have 
placed further limitations on the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Nations and its associated 
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organizations. And while the supporters 
of the Bricker amendment have been weak- 
ened in recent elections, the State and Jus- 
tice Departments do not want to get involved 
in another battle on this issue. 

Before the end of this week, the State 
Department will send to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee its ideas of how the 
Connally amendment should be modified, but 
there is some doubt whether any modifica- 
tion will take place in this session of the 
Congress. 

The administration is more hopeful about 
winning acceptance for the more specific idea 
of letting the World Court decide disputes 
arising out of the interpretation of future 
agreements with the Soviet Union and other 
nations. 

This would enable the Congress to look 
at one case at a time. It would force the 
Executive to draft future international 
agreements in careful language that could, if 
challenged, be examined by the World Court, 
rather than leaving them vague, as in the 
past Big Four agreements on Western access 
to Berlin. Finally, it would, if accepted by 
the Soviet Union, provide one way of resolv- 
ing the interminable arguments over what 
United States-Soviet agreements mean. 

It is pointed out here that, even if the 
Soviet Union did not agree to submit the 
interpretaton of future agreements to the 
World Court this in itself would make clear 
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Moscow’s insistence on being the sole judge 
of its own actions. Whereas, if it did accept, 
at least some progress could be made toward 
substituting the rule of law in a limited 
field for the present rule of force. 

There will undoubtedly be opposition to 
Mr. Nrxon’s trial balloon. Some Senators 
feel that the United States, like the Soviet 
Union, cannot afford to let any court decide 
matters that might affect its security. 

Some for example, would be opposed to let- 
ting the World Court sit in judgment on 
Panama's claim to sovereignty over the 12- 
mile sea limit beyond its shores, This would 
take in most of the critical approaches to 
the Panama Canal and is thus regarded here 
as vital to the security of the canal and the 
United States. 

Finally, there are some legislators who 
think that any extension of the powers of 
the World Court might, at some future date, 
enable citizens of the United States to claim 
that they were not enjoying the human 
rights spelled out in the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights under the United Nations. 

Thus, Vice President Nrxon, in his scholar- 
ly address tonight, has opened up, not only 
some fundamental legal questions, but quite 
a few important international and national 
political questions as well. 

This is why his World Court idea was put 
forward as a trial balloon rather than as 
established administration policy. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, May 13, 1959 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, standing in the living 
present, as its panorama unfolds, teach 
us to be taught by the speaking past. 

Make us greatly humble as we have a 
part in determining the directions and 
goals of today. 

May we be still long enough to listen 
to the sad story of cultures which have 
failed in their high hour and have left 
only broken memories of great races dis- 
placed by less creative races, of civiliza- 
tions which have been undone or have 
undone themselves just as they seemed 
ready to enter into their glory. 

Solemnize us with the knowledge that 
the divine laws—which, defied across the 
ages, have brought collapse, decline, and 
defeat—have not been revoked in Thy 
world, and that still where there is no 
vision the people perish. 

May this glittering century, so rich in 
things and so poor in soul, by its clamor 
not drown Thy voice, warning— 

“I have set before you life and death— 
therefore choose life.” 

We ask it in the Name of the Holy One 
who came to bring life abundant to all 
mankind. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Journal of the 
proceedings of Tuesday, May 12, 1959, 
was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 2193) to desig- 
nate the Coyote Valley Reservoir in Cal- 
ifornia as Lake Mendocino, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 2193) to designate the 
Coyote Valley Reservoir in California 
as Lake Mendocino, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MaNnsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Constitutional 
Amendments Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and the Civil Service Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, were authorized to 
sit during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate go into executive 
session, to consider the nominations on 
the calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of John M. Raymond, of the 
District of Columbia, to be a represent- 
ative on the United Nations Commission 
on Permanent Sovereignty Over Natural 
Wealth and Resources, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Stuart Rothman, of Minnesota, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor Relations 


; 

Dr. Logan Wilson, of Texas, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation; 

Thomas Edward Keys, of Minnesota, to be 
a member of the Board of Regents of the 
National Library of Medicine, Public Health 
Service; and 

Edwin R. Price, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
of Review. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Clarence R. Reed, and sundry other per- 
sons, for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 
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C. Douglas Dillon, of New Jersey, to be 
Under Secretary of State, vice Christian A. 
Herter; 

Mark A. May, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Information; 

Lewis W. Douglas, of Arizona, to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Information; and 

Harold M. Randall, of Iowa, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be the repre- 
sentative to the eighth session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America of 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report favorably the nominations of 
two lieutenant generals to be placed on 
the retired list in the grade of lieutenant 
general, two generals to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade of general, and 
two lieutenant generals to be assigned to 
positions of importance and responsibil- 
ity in the rank of general. I ask that 
these names be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, placed on the Exec- 
utive Calendar, are as follows: 

Gens. Williston Birkhimer Palmer, and 
Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Schuyler, Army of 
the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army), to be placed on the retired list in the 
grade of general; 

Lt. Gens. Carter Bowie Magruder, and 
Charles Day Palmer, to be assigned to posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility desig- 
nated by the President; 

Lt. Gen. Clarence S. Irvine (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general; and 

Lt. Gen. Clovis Ethelbert Byers, Army of 
the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army), to be placed on the retired list in 
the grade of lieutenant general. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in addition, I report favorably a group of 
7 major generals and 32 brigadier gen- 
erals for appointment in the Regular 
Army, 5 major generals and 19 brigadier 
generals for appointment in the Army 
Reserve, and 131 appointments in the 
Regular Air Force in the grade of major 
and below. All of these names have al- 
ready appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. In order to save the expense of 
printing on the Executive Calendar, I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
ordered to lie on the Vice President’s 
desk for the information of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Maj. Gen, Carl Henry Jark, and sundry 
other officers, for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States; 

Brig. Gen. Philip Campbell Wehle, and 
sundry other officers, for temporary appoint- 
ment in the Army of the United States; 

Brig. Gen. Paul Bela Bell, and sundry 
other officers, for promotion as Reserve com- 
missioned officers of the Army; 

Cols, Frank Douglas Pickney, and John 
Clyde Wilson, Adjutant General's Corps, 
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Army National Guard of the United States, 
for appointment as Reserve commissioned 
officers of the Army; 

John F. Graf, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the Regular Air Force; 

John Stakle, Jr., and Ronald W. Campbell, 
distinguished military students of the Air 
Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, for 
appointment in the Regular Air Force, in 
the grade of second lieutenant; and 

Louis Samuel Cohen, and sundry other 
midshipmen, U.S. Naval Academy, for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force, in the 
grade of second lieutenant. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated. 


COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of David Brewer Karrick, of the District 
of Columbia, to be a Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia for a term of 3 years 
and until his successor is appointed and 
qualified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the post- 
master nominations be considered en 
bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the postmaster nominations will 
be considered en bloc; and, without ob- 
jection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business is in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


REPORTS ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports on 
the overobligations of appropriations with- 
in that Department (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 

ION 

A letter from the director, the American 
Legion, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a financial statement of 
that organization, as of December 31, 1958 
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(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


AUDIT REPORT ON BUREAU OF ENGRAVING 
AND PRINTING 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, Treasury Department, 
fiscal year 1958 (with an acccompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


REPORT ON GRAY REEF DAM AND RESERVOIR, 
GLENDO UNIT, WYOMING 


A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the Gray Reef Dam and Reservoir, 
Glendo unit, Wyoming, Missouri River Basin 
project (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


AUDIT REPORT ON THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


A letter from the executive secretary, the 
American Society of International Law, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report by a certified public 
accountant, of that society, for the period 
January 1, 1958-March 31, 1959 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS OF 1959 


A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
Public Laws 815 and 874, 8lst Congress, 
relating to school assistance in federally 
affected areas, so as to limit payments under 
such laws to situations involving tax-exempt 
Federal property (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


AMENDMENT oF Laws RELATING TO Sr. 
ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, SO AS To FIX SALARIES 
OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES 


A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the laws relating to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital so as to fix the salaries of the super- 
intendent, assistant superintendent, and 
first assistant physician of the hospital, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 114 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to further 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
as amended, to include under the term 
‘dependents’ the residents of any country 
to which the transfer of U.S. funds is not 
prohibited 


“Whereas section 152(b) (3), Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, as amended, provides 
that the term ‘dependent’ includes any non- 
citizen of the United States if such individual 
is a resident of the United States, of a coun- 
try contiguous to the United States, of the 
Canal Zone, or of the Republic of Panama, or 
if such individual is a child of the taxpayer 
born to him, or legally adopted by him, in 
the Philippine Islands before January 1, 1956, 
if the child is a resident of the Republic of 
the Philippines, and if the taxpayer was a 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
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States at the time the child was born or 
legally adopted by him; and 

“Whereas these provisions exclude as ‘de- 
pendents’ many persons who receive sub- 
stantial support from taxpayers and who 
meet all other requirements under the de- 
finition of the term ‘dependent’; and 

“Whereas there does not appear to be any 
compelling reason why the taxpayers pro- 
viding such support should be discriminated 
against and why they should not be accorded 
the same privileges accorded those taxpay- 
ers whose noncitizen dependents happen to 
reside in the countries listed in section 152 
(b) (3): Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 30th Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That the 
Congress of the United States be and is 
hereby respectfully requested to further 
amend section 152 (b) (3), Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, as amended, to include under 
the term ‘dependent’ any noncitizen of the 
United States who resides in any country to 
which the transmittal of U.S. funds is not 
prohibited by law or government regulation 
if such individual meets all other require- 
ments of said section 162; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution shall be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to the Dele- 
gate to Congress from Hawaii.” 

A resolution adopted by the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Clubs, at French Lick, Ind., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to establish 
a national shrine of the Lincoln homesite 
area in southern Indiana; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Van Nuys, Calif., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide for the 
uninterrupted construction of the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


SUPPLY OF RAILROAD BOXCARS— 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF OREGON 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have mentioned before on the floor of 
the Senate the importance of an ade- 
quate supply of railroad boxcars to the 
lumber industry of my home State. 

The recent session of the Oregon Leg- 
islature gave similar recognition to this 
problem through the adoption of House 
Joint Memorial 8. I ask consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, and appropriate- 
ly referred, House Joint Memorial 8 as it 
was adopted by the 50th Oregon Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ENROLLED HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 8 


To His Excellency the Honorable Dwight D. 

President of the United 

to the Honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress As- 
sembled, and to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: 

We, your memorialists, the 50th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

“Whereas the Oregon economy is directly 
dependent upon a relatively small number 
of basic industries; and 
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“Whereas the agricultural and lumber 
products of our State are vital to the health, 
welfare, and defense of our country; and 

“Whereas due to circumstances beyond 
our control the aforementioned industries 
have for years suffered from periodic railroad 
car shortage; and 

“Whereas the western railroads which 
serve this State have been and are building 
cars in larger numbers than are the eastern 
railroads; and 

“Whereas the failure of eastern railroads 
to produce sufficient cars for their own needs 
stems from obvious financial difficulties; and 

“Whereas this lack of cars leads the east- 
ern railroads to delay return of western cars 
Tor extended periods of time; and 

“Whereas the solution to this problem 
cannot be obtained locally but lies in the 
hands of the Federal Government, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and the eastern 
railroads: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oregon (the Senate 
jointly concurring therein), That the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Congress of 
the United States and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission are hereby requested to 
take appropriate action to improve our na- 
tional defense capabilities and the economic 
condition of our State by: (1) Assuring the 
return of rail cars to the railroad holding 
title thereto with the least practicable delay; 
(2) deferring action on any national legis- 
lation which would increase railroad cost of 
operation; and (3) making every reasonable 
effort to aid the railroads to develop a car 
construction program of sufficient size to 
increase materially the national car supply; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the U.S. 
Senate, the Clerk of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, to each member of the 
Oregon congressional delegation, and to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

Adopted by house April 17, 1959. 

RUTH RENFROE, 
Chief Clerk of House. 
ROBERT B. DUNCAN, 
Speaker of House. 

Adopted by senate April 23, 1959. 

WALTER J. PEARSON, 
President of Senate. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 1234. A bill to extend the provisions of 
title XII of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
relating to war risk insurance, for an addi- 
tional 5 years, ending September 7, 1965 
(Rept. No. 290). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1923. A bill to adjust postal rates of 
certain first-class mail and airmail, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DIRKSEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 1924. A bill for the relief of Fahmi T, 

Hashish; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1925. A bill to provide that an officer 
of the Army, Air Force, or Navy assigned 
to serve as Director of the Armed Forces 
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Institute of Pathology shall hold the rank 
of not less than brigadier general or rear 
admiral, as the case may be, while so serv- 
ing; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 

Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 1926. A bill to provide for the disposal 
of certain real property to the city of Spo- 
kane, Wash., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 1927. A bill to amend the Bonneville 
Project Act in order to establish the Bonne- 
ville Power Corporation; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 1928. A bill to provide for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the Inter- 
American Development Bank; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1929. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide that equal time 
provisions shall not apply to news programs; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself and Mr. 
JACKSON) : 

S. 1930. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Navy to acquire, in fee or 
otherwise, lands and rights in land on the 
island of Guam, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1931. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Guiseppe Malaspina; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON SALARY 
ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 34), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in recognition 
of the principle of equal pay for substan- 
tially equal work, it is the purpose of the 
Congress to provide a plan for— 

(1) the review, evaluation, and revision of 
the salary determination system provided by 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, so 
as to establish and maintain equitable rates 
of basic compensation for officers and em- 
ployees of the Government of the United 
States and of the District of Columbia sub- 
ject to such Act, and 

(2) any needed modification of such Act, 
after appropriate study thereof. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a 
joint congressional committee, to be known 
as the Joint Committee on Salary Adjust- 
ment (herein referred to as the commit- 
tee”), to be composed of ten members, ns 
follows: 

(1) five members of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service of the Senate, 
three from the majority party and two from 
the minority party, to be appointed by the 
chairman of the committee, and 

(2) five members of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service of the House of 
Representatives, three from the majority 
party, and two from the minority party, to be 
appointed by the chairman of the committee. 

(b) A vacancy in the membership of the 
committee shall not affect the power of the 
remaining members to perform the functions 
of the committee. Any such vacancy shall 
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be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. The committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members, one of whom shall be a Member 
of the Senate and the other a Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee is authorized 
and directed to conduct a full and complete 
study of the structure and operation of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, under 
which the majority of the civilian employees 
of the Government of the United States and 
of the District of Columbia are compensated, 
in order to provide a basis for the revision of 
rates of basic compensation in the compen- 
sation schedule for the General Schedule of 
such Act which will achieve uniformity in 
the recognition of relative differences in 
difficulty, responsibility, and qualification 
requirements of the positions subject to such 
Act. Such study shall be conducted for the 
purpose of providing for any needed revision 
of any provision of such Act which may be 
dictated by the results of such study. 

(b) The committee shall invite the United 
States Civil Service Commission and other 
governmental agencies, as well as employee 
organizations, to submit recommendations 
based on past experience in dealing with 
problems arising in the administration and 
operation of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. In making this appraisal of the 
operation of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, the Commission and other govern- 
mental agencies shall devote particular at- 
tention to the directing function of manage- 
ment as an important factor to be considered 
in the classification of positions. In its 
recommendations submitted to the commit- 
tee the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion shall give due consideration to the de- 
sirability of (1) effecting realinement of 
grades, (2) changing the number of grades 
in the General Schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949, wherever justified, and (3) ap- 
propriate modification of the range of pay 
steps within a grade in order to provide in- 
centive for continued efficient service. As 
soon as practicable during the present Con- 
gress, the committee shall submit a detailed 
Teport to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the results of its study, together 
with such recommendations as it deems ad- 
visable including, specific recommendations 
in the form of drafts of proposed legislation 
to provide a basis for necessary legislative 
action to effect the desired changes in salary 
rates and other conditions related to com- 
pensation. On the thirtieth day after sub- 
mission of such report, the committee shall 
cease to exist. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this resolution, the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof au- 
thorized by the committee to hold hearings, 
is authorized to sit and act during the pres- 
ent Congress at such times and places with- 
in the United States, including any Com- 
monwealth or possession thereof, whether or 
not the Congress or either House thereof is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of such books, correspond- 
ence, memorandums, papers, and documents, 
and to take such testimony as it deems nec- 
essary. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the committee 
or any member of the committee designated 
by him and may be served by any member 
designated by such chairman. 

Sec. 5. (a) The committee is authorized 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants, to procure such printing 
and binding, and to make such expenditure, 
as it deems necessary. The staff of experts 
and consultants shall be persons who are 
trained in the analysis of rates of compensa- 
tion and of related economic conditions. 
Compensation of personnel of the commit- 
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tee shall not exceed the compensation fixed 
under the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, for positions of comparable levels 
of duties and responsibilities. 

(b) The committee is authorized to utilize 
the services, information, and facilities of 
any department, agency, establishment, or 
instrumentality of the United States or the 
District of Columbia. 


Mr. MaGNUSON (for himself and 
Senators CHURCH, JACKSON, MANSFIELD, 
Morse, Murray, and NEUBERGER) sub- 
mitted a concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 35) to make an investigation con- 
cerning anadromous fish in the Columbia 
River Basin, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Macnuson, which appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


ADJUSTMENT OF RATES ON FIRST- 
CLASS MAIL AND AIRMAIL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, today 
I am privileged to introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to adjust postal 
rates of certain first-class mail and air- 
mail, and for other purposes. This bill 
is responsive to the President's budget 
for fiscal year 1960 which includes on the 
revenue side an additional $350 million in 
postal receipts. 

The bill calls for an increase of 1 cent 
an ounce on letter mail and 1 cent an 
ounce on air mail, bringing these rates to 
5 cents and 8 cents, respectively. I 
should remind my colleagues that last 
year, after debate on the same issue, the 
Senate passed a postal increase bill call- 
ing for a 5-cent letter rate. Unfortu- 
nately, the Senate vonferees, during the 
course of long and arduous negotiation, 
acceded to the other body; and the bill, 
as passed, established a 4-cent letter 
rate. 

Inasmuch as the postal-rate legisla- 
tion passed by the 85th Congress was less 
than requested, and was over 50 percent 
offset by a simultaneous 10-percent sal- 
ary increase enacted by the Congress, a 
substantial postal deficit remains. The 
Post Office Department’s budget for the 
fiscal year 1960 indicates a loss of more 
than half a billion dollars. A 1-cent in- 
crease on letter mail will produce ap- 
proximately $339 million in new reve- 
nues. A 1-cent increase on airmail will 
produce more than $16 million. Thus, 
while the bill which I have introduced 
will not completely eliminate the deficit, 
it will bring postal revenues substantially 
closer to postal costs. If a 5-cent letter 
rate was justified during the 85th Con- 
gress—and I am confident it was—then 
it is clearly called for today. 

The proposed legislation makes no 
provision at this time for increases in 
second- and third-class rates of postage. 
The postal rate and pay bill enacted last 
year provided for successive increases in 
the rates of postage applicable to second- 
class—newspapers and magazines—and 
third-class matter, consisting largely of 
advertising circulars. Second-class pos- 
tal rates, which were increased effective 
January 1 of this year, are scheduled to 
be increased again on January 1, 1960, 
and again on January 1, 1961. Third- 
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class postal rates, which were increased, 
effective January 1 of this year, are 
scheduled to move up again on July 1, 
1960. 

First-class mail is not now paying its 
fair and historic share of postal costs. 
The cost coverage for first-class mail 
averaged 140 percent from 1926—when 
ascertainment of costs started—until 
World War II. However, at the present 
time, based upon 1958 cost ascertain- 
ment data—the latest figures available 
adjusted to show the full effects of higher 
postal rates and postal costs, first-class 
mail covers only 111 percent of its cost. 
The proposed 1l-cent increase in first- 
class letter mail will bring the present 
cost coverage back up to the same level 
which it maintained for years before the 
war. 

The justification for maintaining first- 
class mail revenues in excess of straight 
allocated costs is not only established by 
precedent, but was formally acknowl- 
edged and established as the law of the 
land by title I of Public Law 85-426 
which was enacted by the Congress last 
year. Section 103 (0 (2) states: 

The acceptance, transportation, and deliv- 
ery of first-class mail constitutes a pre- 
ferred service of the postal establishment 
and, therefore, the postage for first-class 
mail should be sufficient to cover (A) the 
entire amount of the expense allocated to 
first-class mail in accordance with this title 
and (B) an additional amount representing 
the fair value of all extraordinary and prefer- 


ential services, facilities, and factors relating 
thereto. 


This section of the act was neither 
revolutionary nor arbitrary. It simply 
was a means adopted by the Congress to 
give formal recognition to the long-es- 
tablished practice of charging first-class 
mail more than its straight allocated 
cost. The preferential service given to 
letter mail is a well known and a widely 
accepted fact. Not only are letters 
granted preferential and expeditious 
treatment, but they are also sealed 
against inspection and the privacy of 
communications is secured by law. 
Moreover, the trust of letter mail to the 
U.S. Post Office is so sacred that when 
letters cannot be delivered for any rea- 
son whatsoever, no step is overlooked in 
the Department’s endeavor to return 
such letters to the sender. Because first- 
class mail receives preferential treat- 
ment, because it receives certain privi- 
leges of secrecy which are denied other 
classes of mail, and because, perhaps 
most important of all, such mail has 
relatively greater value to the sender, 
the 85th Congress wrote into the Postal 
Rate and Policy Act the provision that 
first-class mail should continue to pay 
more than its straight allocated cost. 

The postal administration of Arthur 
E. Summerfield has revolutionized the 
mail service. 

The vast and unprecedented program 
which has been launched will modernize, 
mechanize, and improve the entire postal 
system. New machines, new methods, 
new facilities, and new concepts will— 
when fully implemented—bring the 
American people better postal service 
than they have ever known. 

The Department has also inaugurated 
a program for vastly improving service 
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in metropolitan areas. This insures that 
a letter deposited anywhere within a 
metropolitan area before 5 p.m. on a 
business day will be delivered to any 
point within that area the next day. 
This plan has been applied to 30 cities, 
including Washington, Denver, Detroit, 
Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and has proved 95 to 98 percent 
effective. Approximately 85 million per- 
sons are now served under the metro- 
politan plan. By July of 1961, a total of 
about 90 areas will receive this type of 
improved service, and the benefits of 
such service will be enjoyed by more 
than 125 million people. 

When these plans have been fully im- 
plemented, the U.S. postal system will be 
the finest and most efficient system in 
the world. The ultimate beneficiaries of 
these far-reaching improvements are the 
people themselves—the users of the 
mails. They have time and again ex- 
pressed their willingness to pay for the 
kind of postal service that the American 
public deserves, and which it soon will 
receive. At 5 cents, the letter mail will 
still be the biggest bargain in the open 
marketplace. 

Many nations manage to operate their 
post office departments on what is es- 
sentially a breakeven basis. I believe in 
time the people are going to demand 
that we put our postal finances in order 
and operate on a breakeven basis. The 
bill I have introduced today is an im- 
portant step in this direction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1923) to adjust postal rates 
of certain first-class mail and airmail, 
and for other purposes, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK ACT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

The proposed legislation responds to 
the message to Congress from the Presi- 
dent of the United States on May 11, 
1959, urging prompt action to enable this 
country to join with other members of 
the Organization of American States in 
establishing an institution for economic 
cooperation on a sound financial basis. 
I am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments, 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the measure is consid- 
ered by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1928) to provide for the 
participation of the United States in the 
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Inter-American Development Bank, in- 
troduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This. Act may be cited as the 
“Inter-American Development Bank Act.” 


ACCEPTANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Src. 2. The President is hereby authorized 
to accept membership for the United States 
in the Inter-American Development Bank 
(hereinafter referred to as the Bank“), pro- 
vided for by the agreement establishing the 
Bank (hereinafter referred to as the “‘agree- 
ment”) deposited in the archives of the 
Organization of American States. 


GOVERNOR, ALTERNATE GOVERNOR, AND 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Sec. 3. (a) The President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point a Governor of the Bank and an alter- 
nate for the Governor. The term of office 
for the Governor and the alternate Governor 
shall be five years, but each shall remain in 
office until a successor has been appointed. 

(b) The President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint an 
Executive Director of the Bank. Except as 
provided for in article XV, section 3, of the 
agreement, the term of office for the Execu- 
tive Director shall be three years, but he 
shall remain in office until a successor has 
been appointed. 

(c) No person shall be entitled to receive 
any salary or other compensation from the 
United States for services as a Governor, 
Alternate Governor, or Executive Director. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY AND FINANCIAL PROB- 
LEMS 


Sec. 4. The provisions of section 4 of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 286b), shall apply with respect to 
the Bank to the same extent as with respect 
to the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International 
Monetary Fund. Reports with respect to the 
Bank under paragraphs (5) and (6) of sub- 
section (b) of section 4 of said Act, as amend- 
ed, shall be included in the first report made 
thereunder after the establishment of the 
Bank and in each succeeding report. 


CERTAIN ACTS NOT TO BE TAKEN WITHOUT 
AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 5. Unless Congress by law authorizes 
such action, neither the President nor any 
person or agency shall, on behalf of the 
United States, (a) subscribe to additional 
shares of stock under article II, section 3 
of the agreement; (b) request or consent to 
any change in the quota of the United 
States under article IV, section 3 of the 
agreement; or (cC) accept any amendment 
under article XII of the agreement, Un- 
less Congress by law authorizes such action, 
no governor or alternate appointed to repre- 
sent the United States shall vote for any in- 
crease of capital stock of the Bank under 
article II, section 2 of the agreement or 
any increase in the resources of the Fund 
for Special Operations under article IV, sec- 
tion 3(g) thereof. 


DEPOSITORIES 

Sec. 6. Any Federal Reserve bank which 
is requested to do so by the Bank shall act 
as its depository or as its fiscal agent and 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System shall supervise and direct the 
carrying out of these functions by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, 
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PAYMENT OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President, without 
fiscal year limitation, for the purchase of 
35,000 shares of capital stock in the Bank, 
$350 million. In addition, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent, without fiscal year limitation, for pay- 
ment of the subscription of the United 
States to the Fund for Special Operations, 
$100 million. 

(b) For the purpose of keeping to a mini- 
mum the cost to the United States of par- 
ticipation in the Bank, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, after paying the requisite part of 
the subscription and quota of the United 
States in the Bank required to be made un- 
der article II, section 4, and article IV, sec- 
tion 3, respectively, of the agreement, is au- 
thorized and directed to issue special notes 
of the United States from time to time, 
at par, and to deliver such notes to the 
Bank in exchange for dollars to the extent 
permitted by the agreement. The special 
notes provided for in this subsection shall 
be issued under the authority and subject 
to the provisions of the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes 
for which securities may be issued under 
that Act are extended to include the pur- 
poses for which special notes are authorized 
and directed to be issued under this sub- 
section, but such notes shall bear no in- 
terest, shall be non-negotiable, and shall be 
payable on demand of the Bank. The face 
amount of special notes issued to the Bank 
under the authority of this subsection and 
outstanding at any one time shall not ex- 
ceed, in the aggregate, the amount of the 
subscription and quota of the United States 
actually paid to the Bank under article II, 
section 4, and article IV, section 3, respec- 
tively, of the agreement. 

(c) Any payment made to the United 
States by the Bank as a distribution of net 
income shall be covered into the Treasury 
as a miscellaneous receipt. 


JURISDICTION AND VENUE OF ACTIONS 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of any action 
which may be brought within the United 
States, its Territories or possessions, or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico by or against 
the Bank in accordance with the agreement, 
the Bank shall be deemed to be an inhabi- 
tant of the Federal judicial district in which 
its principal office in the United States is 
located, and any such action at law or in 
equity to which the Bank shall be a party 
shall be deemed to arise under the laws of 
the United States, and the district courts of 
the United States shall have original juris- 
diction of any such action. When the Bank 
is a defendant in any such action, it may, 
at any time before the trial thereof, remove 
such action from a State court into the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the proper 
district by following the procedure for re- 
moval of causes otherwise provided by law. 

STATUS, IMMUNITIES AND PRIVILEGES 

Sec. 9. The provisions of article X, sec- 
tion 4(c), and article XI, sections 2 to 9, 
both inclusive, of the agreement shall have 
full force and effect in the United States, its 
Territories and possessions, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, upon acceptance of 
membership by the United States in, and the 
establishment of, the Bank. 


SECURITIES ISSUED BY BANK AS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR NATIONAL BANKS 


Sec. 10, The last sentence of paragraph 
seventh of section 5136 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (12 U.S.C. 24), is amended 
by inserting after the words “International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development” 
the words “or the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank” and by striking the words “said 
Bank” and inserting in lieu thereof “either 
of said Banks”, 
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SECURITIES ISSUED BY BANK AS EXEMPT SECU- 
RITIES; REPORT FILED WITH SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION 
Sec. 11. (a) Any securities issued by the 

Bank (including any guarantee by the 
Bank, whether or not limited in scope) in 
connection with raising of funds for in- 
cluding in the Bank’s ordinary capital re- 
sources as defined in article II, section 
5 of the agreement, and any securities 
guaranteed by the Bank as to both prin- 
cipal and interest to which the commitment 
in article II, section 4(a) (il) of the agree- 
ment is expressly applicable, shall be deemed 
to be exempted securities within the mean- 
ing of paragraph (a)(2) of section 3 of 
the Act of May 27, 1933, as amended (15 
U.S.C. Je), and paragraph (a) (12) of sec- 
tion 3 of the Act of June 6, 1934, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 78c). The Bank shall 
file with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission such annual and other reports with 
regard to such securities as the Commission 
shall determine to be appropriate in view 
of the special character of the Bank and its 
operations and necessary in the public in- 
terest or for the protection of investors. 

(b) The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, acting in consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems, is au- 
thorized to suspend the provisions of sub- 
section (a) at any time as to any or all 
securities issued or guaranteed by the Bank 
during the period of such suspension. The 
Commission shall include in its annual re- 
ports to Congress such information as it 
shall deem advisable with regard to the op- 
erations and effect of this section and in 
connection therewith shall include any 
views submitted for such purpose by any 
association of dealers registered with the 
Commission. 


CERTAIN REPORTS REQUIRED 


Sec, 12. The reports of the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems provided for in sec- 
tion 4(a)(6) of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act (and referred to in section 4 
of this Act) shall also cover and include 
the effectiveness of the provisions of section 
11 of this Act and the exemption for secu- 
rities issued by the Bank provided by sec- 
tion 5136 of the Revised Statutes in fa- 
cilitating the operations of the Bank and 
the development of the economic resources 
of member countries of the Bank and the 
recommendations of the Council as to any 
modifications it may deem desirable in the 
provisions of this Act. 


INVESTIGATION CONCERNING 
ANADROMOUS FISH IN THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President on 
behalf of myself, and Senators CHURCH, 
JACKSON, MANSFIELD, MORSE, MURRAY, 
and NEUBERGER, I submit for appropriate 
reference a concurrent resolution, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that 
the Secretary of the Interior should im- 
mediately undertake an intensified re- 
search program, dealing with the up- 
stream and downstream passage of 
Salmon on the Columbia River and its 
tributaries. 

To finance this program additional 
funds will be required. The Department 
currently has full authority to under- 
take such research. The problem is 
money. 

- The concurrent resolution expresses 
the sense of the Congress that such funds 
should be provided by the respective Ap- 
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propriations Committees substantially in 
accordance with a report entitled “A 
Priority Research Program for Fish and 
Dams in the Columbia River Basin,” 
which was submitted to the Columbia 
Basin Interagency Committee by its 
Fisheries Subcommittee on February 11, 
1959. 

The February 11 report recommends a 
3-year crash program, calling for the 
expenditure of $700,000 the first year and 
$1 million for each of the two following 
years. 

Many believe that the upstream-down- 
stream migration of anadromous fish can 
be solved if the scientists really go to 
work on the problem and have sufficient 
money with which to operate. I need 
not tell the Senate what the value of our 
great salmon resource is, because you 
have heard that story from me on the 
floor many, many times. 

The concurrent resolution further de- 
clares it to be the sense of the Con- 
gress that while this study is in progress, 
the Federal Power Commission should 
not license any projects in the so-called 
Middle Snake Basin until the Secretary 
makes his final report to the Congress 
on the success of this intensified re- 
search effort. Approximately 80 per- 
cent of certain salmon runs are pro- 
duced in the Salmon River—which is a 
part of the Middle Snake River Basin. 

It is possible that our scientists could 
make a major breakthrough within a 
year or even 2 years, if this effort gets 
underway. If such should be the case 
and the Secretary of the Interior so re- 
ports to the Congress, the concurrent 
resolution would become inoperable. 
With good luck and good planning, there- 
fore, we might come up with a perma- 
nent solution to the running controversy 
that has existed between builders of dams 
and the conservation of fish. 

Mr. President, the Senate is aware that 
the Corps of Engineers has reviewed its 
previous reports on comprehensive de- 
velopment of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries. Many of us had hoped this 
report could be presented to the Congress 
at this first session. Latest information, 
however, indicates the report cannot 
traverse the innumerable steps ahead 
of it and reach Congress until we re- 
convene in January 1960. 

Those of us sponsoring this concur- 
rent resolution, therefore, decided that 
action is essential at this time for three 
reasons: 

First, the Congress will have no op- 
portunity to study and act on the 308 
review report for at least 6 to 9 months; 

Second, during this period, valuable 
time can be gained by launching this 
fisheries research program, as called for 
in the concurrent resolution; and 

Third, the status quo should be pre- 
served until Congress itself, through 
authorizing legislation, determines the 
policy for development of those areas of 
the Columbia Basin affected. 

The time element is the most impor- 
ne, consideration in this entire situa- 

on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 


May 13 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 35) was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress— 

(1) that for the purpose of— 

(A) securing the maximum utilization of 
the rivers and streams of the Columbia River 
Basin for the conservation and production 
of anadromous fish, and thereby increasing 
the value of this public resource for the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Northwest region and the 
United States. 

(B) solving various problems of anadro- 
mous fish conservation related to potential 
and planned water resource development for 
other needed public uses, including naviga- 
tion, irrigation, reclamation, industrial and 
municipal water supplies, flood control, 
power production, and recreation, and 

(C) encouraging the harmonious use of 
the water resources of the Columbia River 
Basin for all beneficial purposes by assuring 
that provisions for the production and con- 
servation of anadromous fish will be secured 
sufficiently in advance of project construc- 
tion in certain areas of the Middle Snake 
River subbasin which presently contributes 
a great share of the Columbia River Basin's 
anadromous fishery resources, 


the Secretary of the Interior should make 
a full and complete investigation and study 
(including research and experimental work) 
within the Snake River subbasin, and such 
other portions of the Columbia River Basin 
as he deems necessary, under such existing 
authority under law as he may have, in- 
cluding previously authorized basinwide and 
comprehensive fisheries research and de- 
velopment programs, and in coordination 
with the Secretary of the Army and appro- 
priate agencies in the States of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana, of the fish- 
eries resources and the potential for increas- 
ing the development thereof, the methods of 
anadromous fish guidance and passage at 
water resources projects, the feasibility of 
relocation of anadromous fish runs, pond 
rearing, creation of artificial spawning areas, 
and other methods of increasing the crop of 
anadromous fish, and such other matters as 
the Secretary may deem necessary to solve 
the fisheries problems incident to the com- 
prehensive development of the water re- 
sources of the Columbia River Basin, with 
special emphasis given to finding a solution 
to problems of fish migration and conserva- 
tion connected with the construction of 
dams over 100 feet in height in the Snake 
River subbasin; 

(2) that the Secretary should submit a 
preliminary report on such investigation and 
study, along with his recommendations for 
further investigations and activities for solv- 
ing the problems involved, to the Congress 
not later than June 30, 1961, and should 
thereafter make regular progress reports to 
the Congress until his final report on such 
investigation and study is submitted to the 
Congress. Such final report shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress at the earliest prac- 
ticable date but in no event later than 
June 30, 1964; 

(3) that for the purpose of allowing such 
investigation and study to be conducted by 
the Secretary of the Interior and reviewed 
by the Congress in order that such flood con- 
trol, navigation, and other development as 
the Congress may determine may be au- 
thorized, the Federal Power Commission 
should issue no permit, license, lease, or 
other authorization under the provisions 
of the Federal Power Act for any dam, con- 
duit, reservoir, powerhouse, transmission 
line, or other works for the storage or col- 
lection of water or for the deyelopment, 
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transmission, or utilization of power within 
the limits of the reach of the Snake River 
from river mile 180 to 245, the Salmon River, 
or the Imnaha River in the States of Oregon 
and Idaho; and 

(4) that in making such investigation and 
study the Secretary of Interior should pro- 
ceed substantially in accord with recom- 
mendations contained in the report entitled 
“A priority research program for fish and 
dams in the Columbia River Basin”, which 
was submitted to the Columbia Basin Inter- 
agency Committee by its Fisheries Subcom- 
mittee on February 11, 1959. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO STATE OF ILLINOIS—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, amend- 
ments in the nature of a substitute, in- 
tended to be proposed by me, to the bill 
(S. 747) to provide for the conveyance 
of certain lands known as the Des Plaines 
Public Hunting and Refuge Area to the 
State of Illinois. The bill provides for 
the conveyance, by the Secretary of the 
Army, of 1,500 acres of land in Will 
County, III., to the State of Illinois, for 
wildlife, conservation, and recreation 
purposes. 

This bill is a part of a program which 
has been achieved after long negotiations 
with all parties in interest, including 
the State of Illinois, the conservation in- 
terests, and the industrial interests. 
The package contains two cther proposed 
items. 

The second of these is an understand- 
ing contrived with the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration, 
which calls for the sale to the State of 
Illinois of an additional 948 acres for 
wildlife purposes at a cost of $303 an 
acre. This arrangement is agreeable to 
the Governor and the Director of Con- 
servation. 

The third item in the package would be 
the remaining 1,468 acres suitable for in- 
dustrial purposes, which would return 
in excess of $1 million to the Federal 
Treasury. 

In sum, this would provide 2,448 acres 
to be used exclusively and in perpetuity 
for recreation, wildlife, and conservation 
purposes, and at the same time would 
make available to industry areas which 
are deemed to be necessary, in view of the 
industrial development and the potential 
development which is expected to result 
from increased commerce through the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 


COMMISSION ON FEDERAL TAXA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 7, 1959, the names of 
Senators (CAPEHART, LAUSCHE, SMITH, 
BIBLE, EASTLAND, and ALLoTT were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill 
(S. 1885) for the establishment of a 
Commission on Federal Taxation, intro- 
duced by Mr. WILEY on May 7, 1959. 

cV——507 
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AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT, RELATING TO COMMUNITY 
ANTENNA TELEVISION SYSTEMS 
AND CERTAIN REBROADCASTING 
ACTIVITIES—ADDITIONAL co- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 7, 1959, the name of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY] 
was added as an additional cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 1886) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 with respect to 
community antenna television systems 
and certain rebroadcasting activities, in- 
troduced by Mr. Moss on May 7, 1959. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address entitled “Targets for the 20th 
Century,” delivered by him at the 12th 
annual conyention of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, at Washington, D.C., on May 9, 
1959. 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

Address delivered by Senator ROBERTSON 
at the annual meeting of Robert E. Lee Me- 
morial Foundation, Stratford, Va., May 3, 
1959. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

Statement prepared by him regarding the 
350th anniversary of the founding of Cape 
May County, N.J. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

Letter from Senator O'MaHonry comment- 

ing on the Strauss nomination, 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
THE NOMINATION OF JOHN M. 
RAYMOND TO BE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ON THE UNITED NATIONS 
COMMISSION ON PERMANENT 
SOVEREIGNTY OVER NATURAL 
WEALTH AND RESOURCES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate today received the nomination of 
John M. Raymond, of the District of 
Columbia, to be the representative on 
the United Nations Commission on Per- 
manent Sovereignty over Natural 
Wealth and Resources. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
the pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days. 


DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS FROM 
THE CAREER SERVICE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, from 
time to time questions arise concerning 
the percentage of career service appoint- 
ments in this administration and 
whether or not there is emphasis on the 
career service or on the noncareer serv- 
ice. 

I am advised that as of the first of 
May, the high level career appointments 
total 54; the noncareer appointments 
total 23; and the vacancies 4, or a grand 
total of 81. 
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Among the pending appointments, 
there is the nomination of a career ap- 
pointee to Pakistan, and likewise one to 
Liberia, and of a noncareer appointee to 
Israel. In the case of Brazil, there is 
pending a career appointment. I make 
note of this matter only for purposes of 
the record, 


OPPOSITION TO CONFIRMATION OF 
NOMINATION OF C. DOUGLAS 
DILLON 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the nomi- 
nation of C. Douglas Dillon will soon be 
before the Senate for confirmation as 
Under Secretary of State. I wish to 
serve notice upon the Senate at this time 
that I expect to oppose confirmation of 
the nomination, 

During the past several years we have 
spent billions of dollars on foreign aid. 
For some time it has been my impression 
that, in many instances, we were buying 
with this money more enemies than 
friends. I have said so on the floor of 
the Senate on numerous occasions, and 
I have voted against the mutual security 
program as a protest, because of my feel- 
ing that this situation existed. 

There is nothing personal in my op- 
position to Mr. Dillon, and I can prove 
it. There is nothing political about 
this opposition, and I can prove that. 

Some of the things this man advo- 
cates are the same kind of mistakes 
which are spelled out in the best-selling 
novel “The Ugly American.” Accord- 
ingly, I feel that I would be untrue to 
my sworn oath of office if, under these 
circumstances, I voted for confirmation 
of Mr. Dillon’s nomination. 

For a number of years those of us who 
have resisted mismanagement and waste 
of foreign-aid funds have tried in vain 
to shape the program into some type of 
arrangement with clearly defined objec- 
tives which could be understood by the 
people of the world, as well as by the 
people of the United States. We have 
been unable to do so because of the man- 
ner in which the program has been con- 
ducted. In my opinion, Mr. Dillon typi- 
fies the leadership we have been getting 
in that respect. 

I recognize that Senators are frequent- 
ly importuned to pledge their votes upon 
an issue without ever understanding the 
full impact of their commitment. It is 
for this reason that I urge Senators to 
reserve judgment in this matter until 
they have heard it fully discussed. 

Previously, my vote was cast for the 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Dillon to his present position. However, 
during recent testimony presented by 
Mr. Dillon before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, grave doubts have 
been raised in my mind about his judg- 
ment and his competence for this high 
position in our Government. I am satis- 
fied that we shall never eliminate the 
undesirable features of the foreign-aid 
program so long as we have administer- 
ing the program men with little under- 
standing of the point of view of the ordi- 
nary every-day people around the world. 

Mr. President, I believe I may sum up 
my statement by quoting from the prayer 
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given today by the Senate Chaplain at 
the commencement of this session: 


Where there is no vision, the people perish. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD 
excerpts from the May 4 hearing of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, ap- 
pearing between pages 119 and 132. In 
those pages a considerable portion of my 
objection to Mr. Dillon is indicated, 
particularly if one looks at the full im- 
plication of the testimony of the witness. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the hearing were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Senator Lono. Do I understand counter- 
part funds can be used in those countries 
only in ways to which those countries agree? 

Mr. DILLON. That is the general under- 
standing, as far as Public Law 480 counter- 
part goes, 

* * * * * 

Senator Lonc. Under the Public Law 480 
part, if we can only use it for purposes for 
which the particular country agrees, then 
if that country declines to agree that the 
appropriated fund can be put to any use 
whatever, that is almost equivalent to can- 
celing out the funds or to freezing them 
indefinitely. Wouldn't that be the case? 

Mr. DLON, That has been the case in 
some cases. 

Senator Lonc. Wouldn't it be to our ad- 
vantage if we could get agreement that we 
would have flexibility to use it in ways we 
thought desirable, in the interest of those 
people and of the people of the United 
States? 

Mr. DILLON. Oh, yes, I would like to make it 
clear we do have that in the counterpart we 
get from development loan fund, the repay- 
ment there. But Public Law 480 is a dif- 
ferent matter. That arises from the sale of 
agricultural surplus products which the 
United States is very happy and glad to sell 
irrespective of what happens to the counter- 
part, so we haven't been able to enforce 
these additional restrictions on those sales. 

Senator Lonc. Yes. But those commodities 
have value. They are not just a pile of junk. 
We could send them to someone. There are 
hungry people all over the world who would 
have use for them and would be glad to pay 
them back when they are able to do so. 

Usually a hungry man would be willing to 
pay you back when he found himself able to. 

Mr. Ditton. They pay for these, under the 
program, the way the law presently provides; 
they pay for these things cash on the barrel 
out of their own funds. 

We then have those funds, and it is a 
question of how we use those funds, and 
once we have the funds they do not like us 
to utilize them for things that are not al- 
ready agreed to. 

* * * * * 

Senator Lonc. I look upon counterpart 
money as being a huge asset which could be 
used over and over again for desirable pur- 
poses, to help bring humanity forward, to 
help bring economic development to areas 
‘that need it. 

Now, I am disappointed to find there are 
so many restrictions to which we ourselves 
agree and which I fear in many instances we 
voted right here in Washington, without the 
foreign nations imposing them on us. That 
is the effect of some of your testimony here 
today, is it not? 

Mr. Ditton. That is true to some extent. 

Senator Lonc. Here is a country, for ex- 
ample, that held a large amount of counter- 
part money and said, “Well, we couldn't 
think of any finer thing to do than to take 
this and cancel out the national debt.” 
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I believe that was done in Norway at one 
time, wasn’t it? * * Which country was 
it that decided to reduce the national debt 
with counterpart money? 

Mr. Ditton. It was done apparently in Nor- 
way, I am told. 

Senator Lona. We have to admire those 
people who have a high regard for public 
finance, and who think it would be just a 
fine thing to pay off the public debt with 
the American counterpart funds they were 
holding. 

Now, I understand Greece is making a sim- 
ilar suggestion with regard to counterpart 
funds. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ditton. No, this suggestion is being 
made by us, because these funds have been 
sterilized and sitting in an account for nearly 
10 years, and we feel that any other use in 
the particular state of the Greek economy 
now would lead to serious inflation. They 
have no need for extra funds for these pur- 
poses, sO we are suggesting that this use be 
made of those particular funds. But only 
in a case where there is no other possible 
use for them. 

Senator Lonc. How much is that, now? 

Mr. Ditton. In Greece it is about $100 mil- 
lion. 

Senator Lona. Is that money frozen and 
sterilized because of any action on the part 
of the Government of the United States, or 
because the Greek Government refuses to let 
us use it? 

Mr. DILLON, In full agreement between the 
two Governments, because we agree that any 
use of it would lead to great inflation in 
Greece. 

It arose because this was money generated 
at the time of the Greek and Turkish pro- 
gram, when right after the time when Greece 
had been devastated by this Communist re- 
bellion, and very substantial funds were 
poured in there in the form of commodities 
and things of that nature which were then 
sold, and the counterpart that was gener- 
ated was so large that it wasn't able to be 
spent. One could not spend it without hav- 
ing very substantial inflation. That does not 
exist in many places. 

Senator Lonc. Is my understanding Cor- 
rect, that with $100 million of funds sitting 
there this country has made no proposal to 
the Government of Greece that that money 
be used to build houses for people who have 
inadequate housing, or roads where roads 
are needed, or sanitary facilities for some- 
one who needs them? Do I understand we 
naven't even made proposals like that for 
the use of our $100 million? 

Mr. DILLON. The reason is that to use this 
in addition to what Greece is already doing, 
there either is not the manpower there, or 
for other reasons, these funds could not be 
effectively used in Greece, output in Greece. 
They would merely create inflation and raise 
the price of everything by an equivalent 
amount. 

Senator Lonc. Then the answer to my 
question as to whether we have made any 
proposals to make any effective use of our 
$100 million would be “No, we have made 
no such proposals on behalf of this Gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Ditton. I think the answer would be 
that we have studied all possible uses of it, 
and have determined that there is no use 
that could be made of them, of that amount, 
because we are continually generating more, 
that would be useful for either the Greek 
people or for ourselves, and therefore we have 
allowed them to stay frozen. 

Mr. DILLON. And have not made additional 
proposals to spend them in addition to the 
effect on the Greek economy. 

Senator Lonc. Now, you propose to take 
the $100 million and just cancel it out? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. 

Senator Lonc. In other words, that is the 
same as sitting here with a man with a 
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lighted match and seeing him light your 
$100 million of cash, in currency. 

Mr, DILLON. That is Greek currency. 

Senator Lone. But that is money we paid 
for in dollars. 

Mr. DILLON. That is right. But at the 
original time of the Greek and Turkish pro- 
gram as a result of that rebellion in Greece, 
the Communist rebellion. 

Senator Lona. Mr. Secretary, some of these 
large American trading corporations have of- 
fices in New York and some other places and 
they will attempt to figure what can they do 
with these currencies when they have them 
on hand—how they can use the funds and 
how they can shift them around so as to get 
the best use out of the money. 

Do you think any private corporation 
would advocate just burning up their cash 
that they are holding in a foreign country? 
It would be better to paper a wall with it, 
would it not? 

Mr. DILLON. I think if they had the same 
objectives as the U.S, Government, which is 
to increase the economic stability of an ally 
such as Greece, that they would propa Niy 
take the same course that we are 

Senator Lonc. It would just seem to me 
if you have a situation like that you ought 
to try to get some sort of an agreement 
where you could use that money to fulfill 
some of the commitments that you made, at 
least somewhere in the world, if not in 
Greece. Take some of it and let them pro- 
duce some grain, maybe, and go give it to 
these starving Arabs in the Gaza strip, or 
use some of it somewhere, because just to 
go and destroy the money for which we 
have paid $100 million of good commodities 
doesn’t seem to me to be making any par- 
ticular use of our currency. 

Mr. DILLON. Of course, this currency, as 
you recognize, is owned by the Greek Gov- 
ernment. It is not owned by us, and this 
happens to be Greek-owned counterpart. 

. . * * * 

Senator Lonc. Does Greece have no unem- 
ployment whatsoever, no labor available at 
all to do any constructive work? 

Mr. Ditton. I will have to give you a full 
report on that. I can't answer that offhand. 

Senator Lonc. I would be interested to 
know if there is somebody out of work out 
there. It would occur to me, for example, 
it would be nice, rather than burning the 
money or throwing it away, to build a road 
or a school building and erect a big sign 
over it and put Mr. Roosevelt’s Four Free- 
doms Declaration up there, how to reduce 
want and need and fear all throughout the 
world, and show this is why we are doing it, 
and say that America is paying for this. If 
you build a highway, or even an outhouse 
if you can’t build anything else for your 
money it would be better than to destroy it 
and get rid of your $100 million. 

Mr. DILLON. The great need of Greece is 
for money to help them with their balance 
of payments requirements. At the moment 
they are in a deficit, so it would not be 
practical for them to use this for exports 
that were unrequitted outside of Greece, 
which they have to use all their exports to 
get foreign currencies to pay for the im- 
ports that they currently need. 

Senator Lone. If that is how we are going 
to use our counterpart, it looks to me like 
the idea of calling it a loan is ridiculous to 
begin with, because it just means it is a 
loan which those people have to pay them- 
selves back, not to pay back to us. If they 
don’t feel like paying it back to themselves, 
then this country sits here quite willing to 
Just let them scratch it off the books and 
forget about it. 

Mr. DILLON. This is not a loan, Senator. 
This was a grant that was made at the time 
of the Greek-Turkish program, and counter- 
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part is Greek counterpart owned by- the 
Greek Government, 

Senator Lonc. But didn’t this program say 
that this counterpart money was to be paid 
back for various purposes and that after it 
was repaid, then we would put it to use for 
some desirable purpose in that country? 

Mr. Ditton. No, sir; not this. This is, 
this was counterpart money that was owned 
by the Greek Government, and which the 
Greek Government is not allowed to spend 
except in agreement with the United States. 

Senator Lonc. Well, didn’t the agreement 
visualize that it would be spent in agreement 
with the United States? 

Mr. DILLON. Yes, but it did not visualize 
that it would ever be paid back. It was to 
be spent within Greece for Greek purposes. 

Senator Lone. I certainly hope that you 
won't just destroy the money. I would like 
to see us get $100 million worth of goodwill 
out of it. 

My guess is if you do what you are doing 
about it, that the public in Greece won't even 
know the difference. None of them will 
know that has happened. 

Mr. DrLox. That may be so. This is 
what the Greek Government wants us to do 
with it, however. 

Senator Lona. You might get more benefit 
among the politicians, but my impression is 
that among the people you have just a kind 
of criticism that I heard during the Marshall 
plan days when people would come back 
from the European countries and say, “Sena- 
tor, what is the idea behind this thing? You 
know I am a foreign national, let me tell you 
that the people aren't getting any of this 
money. They don't particularly approve of 
all of this business. They think it is some 
crooked arrangement with our politicians 
and yourself.” 

By just scratching out the money, without 
doing something with it, it looks to me like a 
bit of criticism is justified. 

* * » * * 


It would seem to me, Mr. Secretary, that 
the taxpayers of this country are entitled to 
some goodwill, if nothing else, for that $100 
million. One way to get it might be to go 
build yourselves some roads where they need- 
ed them or put in some sanitary facilities. 
Many places, even in this country, do not 
have sanitary facilities. Put in some sewer- 
age, and in the course of it let the people 
of Greece know that is something they got 
for some of the money the United States gave 
over there. 

If you do not do it, some local politician 
is going to take credit as a result of making 
just a bookkeeping entry and going ahead 
with some other programs, 

Indirectly, we are paying for a lot of these 
power dams, highways, and various improve- 
ments, and I don’t see why we shouldn't get 
the credit for them. We paid for it, and 
rather than just cancel it out and letting 
them forget about it, it seems to me we ought 
to do a few things. If you didn’t do any- 
thing except build in the harbor of Athens a 
replica of the Statue of Liberty, then we 
would get something instead of just scratch- 
ing the $100 million off the books. 

Do you think there is some possibility of 
working out some arrangement whereby we 
can make more general use of these counter- 
part currencies? If so, I would hope you 
would put some of your people to work on 
it and see if you could come up with some 
ideas of how we might be able to make some 
of this currency more generally useful. I 
hate to see us not be able to use it, or see it 
work out where we wind up with additional 
examples of just canceling out a part of a 
nation’s public debt when they had all that 
money sitting there. 

Mr. Ditton. We will make a full report in 
cooperation with the committee staff, as 
was requested by the chairman. 
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Senator Lone. I would hope some of you 
people would come up with some ideas and 
suggestions as to some of the things we 
might be able to do about it. 


THE LABOR BILL 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the hope that the House Committee on 
Education and Labor will tomorrow 
take cognizance of my remarks in the 
Recorp, I rise to speak to a point I tried 
to make in the debate on Senate 
bill 1555. 

During the course of the debate, when 
a successful effort was being made to 
water down the McClellan amendment, 
which was the so-called labor bill of 
rights, I expressed grave concern about 
the threat to freedom of speech which 
was embodied in the new language, but 
I was unable to amend it to remove the 
fears I had. 

I should like to read this section on 
freedom of speech under the labor bill 
of rights. It reads: 

Every member of any such labor organ- 
ization shall have the right to meet and 
assemble freely with other members and to 
express any views, arguments, or opinions; 
and to express at union meetings his views, 
upon candidates in a union election or upon 
any business properly before the union 
meeting, subject to the organization’s estab- 
lished and reasonable rules pertaining to 
the conduct of meetings: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall be construed to im- 
pair the right of a labor organization to 
adopt and enforce reasonable rules as to the 
responsibility of every member toward the 
organization as an institution and to his re- 
fraining from conduct that would interfere 
with its performance of its legal or con- 
tractual obligations, 


I contended that every workingman 
in this country, whether he belongs to a 
union or not, comes under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and, as such, 
has freedom of speech. He can say 
what he wants to say so long as it does 
not do damage to another. 

The constitution of the International 
Association of Machinists, under article 
K, section 3, lists the “Improper Con- 
duct of a Member.” I ask unanimous 
consent that this section be inserted in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks, 
so that my colleagues may see how a 
union constitution can deny freedom of 
speech to a member. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPROPER CONDUCT OF A MEMBER 

Src. 3. The following actions or omissions 
shall constitute misconduct by a member 
which shall warrant a reprimand, fine, sus- 
pension and/or expulsion from membership, 
or any lesser penalty such as an apology, or 
any combination of these penalties as the 
evidence may warrant: 

Circulating or causing in any manner to be 
circulated any false or malicious statement 
reflecting upon the private or public conduct 
or falsely or maliciously attacking the char- 
acter, impugning the motives, or questioning 
the integrity of any member or officer. 

Refusal or failure to perform any duty or 
obligation imposed by this constitution; the 
established policies of the IAM; the valid 
decisions and directives of any officer or of- 
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ficers thereof; or, the valid decisions of the 
EC or the GL convention, 

Attempting, inaugurating, or encourag- 
ing secession from the IAM, or advocating or 
encouraging or attempting to inaugurate any 
dual labor movement, or advocating, or en- 
couraging communism, fascism, nazism, or 
any other totalitarian philosophy, or by other 
actions giving support to these philosophies 
or “isms.” 

Acquiring membership by false pretense, 
misrepresentation, or fraud. 

Accepting employment in any capacity in 
an establishment where a strike or lockout 
exists as recognized under this constitution, 
without permission. 

Any other conduct unbecoming a member 
of the IAM. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
California, after the last election, action 
was taken against three union members 
of the International Association of 
Machinists—Cecil Mitchell, Edward 
Ferguson, and John Mulgrew. 

Let me read the charges: 

Iam charging him with conduct unbecom- 
ing a member of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, under article K, sec- 
tion 3, lines 16 through 44. Specifically, I am 
charging him with supporting California 
Proposition 18, the so-called “right-to-work” 
initiative measure, for several months 
prior to the election on November 4, 1958, 
and with urging all members of unions of 
the International Association of Machinists, 
including District Lodge 727, to vote in favor 
of said proposition and its open-shop objec- 
tive. 


In answer to those charges defendant 
Mitchell said: 

I plead not guilty of conduct unbecoming 
a member but guilty of nothing more than 
exercising my right as an American citizen 
in backing proposition No. 18, 


Defendant Ferguson said: 

I object to this trial and I plead not guilty 
by right of the Constitution of the United 
States „ „ „* 


Defendant Mulgrew said: 
I also plead not guilty inasmuch as this 


is my guaranteed right under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


Mr. President, all these men did was 
go forth and publicly espouse the cause 
of proposition 18, which was the so- 
called right-to-work movement. What 
happened? They were tried. They 
were found guilty under the section to 
which I have referred, and they have 
been dismissed from the union. 

Let me read the closing paragraph of 
a letter sent by Mr. A. J. Hayes, inter- 
national president of the organization: 

While it is agreed that the right to freely 
express one’s views is a privilege guaranteed 
by the US. Constitution, this does not 
mean that a member of our association 
is entitled to openly denounce the consid- 
ered position of the labor movement and 
particularly his own organization, without 
the possibility of losing his rights to retain 
his standing as an I.A, of M. union member. 


What Mr. Hayes is saying there is that, 
contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States, the constitution of the 
I. A. M. supersedes it and these men have 
no freedom of speech. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter of Mr. Hayes 
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be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 29, 1959. 
Subject: The case of Stanley G. Litwin 
against Cecil C. Mitchell, Edward G. Fer- 
guson and John Mulgrew—L.L. 727-E, 
North Hollywood, Calif. 


Dear Orricers: By letter dated February 
24, 1950, Brothers Mitchell, Ferguson, and 
Mulgrew, codefendants in the subject case 
gave notice of their appeal from the decision 
of local lodge 727-E and the penalty of 
expulsion imposed upon them. Such notices 
were given under the provisions of article K, 
section 14, of the I. A. of M. constitution, 

On March 12, 1959, I officially notified the 
officers and members of lodge 727-E of the 
codefendants’ appeal. In the same com- 
munication, I instructed the recording secre- 
tary to furnish this office with a copy of the 
charges, transcript, or minutes of the trial, 
and all exhibits, reports, and recommenda- 
tion of the trial committee, and excerpts 
from the minutes of lodge 727-E, dealing 
with the action of the membership with re- 
spect to the committee’s report and recom- 
mendation. The material requested was re- 
ceived from Recording Secretary George H. 
Ayre on March 23, together with a letter of 
transmittal dated March 19. 


FINDINGS BASED ON THE RECORD IN THIS CASE 


1. On December 5, 1958, separate but iden- 
tical charges were filed against defendants 
Cecil Mitchell, Edward Ferguson, and John 
Mulgrew by Brother Stanley G. Litwin. The 
charges in each case alleged as follows: 

“I am charging him with conduct unbe- 
coming a member of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, under article K, sec- 
tion 3, lines 16 through 44. Specifically, I 
am charging him with supporting Califor- 
nia proposition 18, the so-called right-to- 
work initiative measure, for several months 
prior to the election on November 4, 1958, and 
with urging all members of unions of the 
International Association of Machinists, in- 
cluding district lodge 727, to vote in favor of 
said proposition and its open-shop objec- 
tive.” 

2. The trial committee, consisting of 
Brothers Newman, Pappanastos, Sanders, 
and McMurtrie, and Sister Nadle, was ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges and take 
testimony concerning the guilt or innocence 
of the accused. 

3. The trial in this case was held on Jan- 
uary 13, 1959. The defendants entered a 
plea of “not guilty” of the charges of con- 
duct unbecoming members of our associa- 
tion, but readily admitted that they had 
supported California proposition 18. 

Said Defendant Mitchell: “I plead not 
guilty of conduct unbecoming a member but 
guilty of nothing more than exercising my 
right as an American citizen in backing 
proposition No. 18” (tr. 12). 

Said Defendant Ferguson: “I object to 
this trial and I plead not guilty by right of 
the Constitution of the United States which 
gives me the freedom of expression of speech 
and to campaign on any issue or for any 
candidate that I see fit and in any way that 
Isee fit. I therefore plead not guilty, * * + 
We admit that we worked for proposition 
18” (tr. 12 and 24). 

Said Defendant Mulgrew: “I also plead not 
guilty inasmuch as this is my guaranteed 
right under the Constitution of the United 
States and the Bill of Rights, and inasmuch 
as I don't believe the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists has as yet quite become 
completely Fascist” (tr. 13). 

The trial committee found the defendants 
guilty of the charges against them and rec- 
ommended that each defendant be expelled 
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from membership in the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 

4. The report and findings of the trial 
committee were presented to the members of 
lodge 727-E at a regular meeting held on 
February 12, 1959. After hearing the report 
and recommendations of the trial commit- 
tee, the members present voted by secret 
ballot as follows: Guilty, 55; not guilty, 15. 

In support of the trial committee’s recom- 
mendation of expulsion, 54; against, 16. 

5. In deference to the codefendants' posi- 
tion, as expressed in their joint appeal, it 
is my finding that the charges in this case 
did not constitute an infringement of the 
rights of the defendants as guaranteed in 
the U.S. Constitution. I agree with the 
codefendants that one of the five members 
of the trial committee, Brother Pappanastos, 
made statements during the hearing which 
indicated a partial and biased position on 
his part. This trial committee member was 
advised by Grand Lodge Representative 
McGraw to withdraw from the case. The 
facts show that Brother Pappanastos did 
direct a letter to the president of Lodge 
727-E on January 15, wherein he officially 
withdrew from the case without having any 
part in the trial committee’s report and 
recommendation and before such report was 
submitted to the lodge for action. Accord- 
ingly, I find this case to be properly before 
me on appeal, under the provisions of arti- 
cle K, section 14, page 84, of the I. A. of M. 
Constitution. 


PERTINENT FACTS REVEALED IN THE RECORD IN 
THIS CASE 


The codefendants in this case left no doubt 
that they knowingly advocated and sup- 
ported California proposition 18. It is noted 
that Defendant Mitchell, who acted as the 
attorney for the defendants in this case, 
stated in part in his closing remarks: 

“We do not have voluntary unionism. Once 
you join here you have to remain a member. 
With complete voluntary unionism you 
would be able to get out, in and out any 
time you want, I don’t mean to advocate the 
individual getting out of the union. What 
I mean by voluntary unionism is that the 
membership haye the control of the union 
and have the right to strike against the 
union just as against management” (tr. 95). 

Witness Greenfield testified that he had 
met and talked with Defendant Mitchell 
about the position he had taken in favor of 
proposition 18. Witness Greenfield stated 
that Defendant Mitchell "tried to convince 
me that he was doing what is the proper 
thing * * * and that he was trying to bene- 
fit the labor movement” and also that De- 
fendant Mitchell indicated that he thought 
California proposition 18 would serve the 
best interests of the union (tr. 26-27). 

Witness Pinsky, a member of the Office 
Employees International Union, testified that 
she watched a television program on Sep- 
tember 13, 1958, and that Defendant Mul- 
grew participated in the program and spoke 
in favor of proposition 18. Witness Pinsky 
stated that she made notes of Defendant 
Mulgrew’s speech on that TV program and 
& copy of said notes was entered as evidence 
in these proceedings and marked as exhibit 
B (tr, 38-41). 

Witness Taylor stated that he heard De- 
fendant Mitchell speak in favor of proposi- 
tion 18 at a meeting in Santa Maria. Said 
Witness Taylor: 

“I would say it was within the last 2 weeks 
before the election * . At the time I 
was a member of a group from Actors Equity. 
We went up to this meeting to put on a 
skit against proposition No. 18. And Cecil 
was there as a representative of—I believe 
it was called—a committee that was called 
Union Volunteers for Proposition No. 18. It 
is my recollection that he was introduced 
as the chairman of that group—I believe I’m 
correct * * *, Well, in general, Cecil’s state- 
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ments were pretty much in line with the 
propaganda that was put out by the pro- 
ponents of proposition No. 18. At the time 
I asked Cecil if he hadn’t run for office in 
this union and if he hadn't found that the 
elections were held very properly. And he 
told me, ‘Of course, at the time I wasn’t 
speaking of the elections’” (tr. 32 and 33). 

Witness Madigan testified that he had at- 
tended an advertised open forum where the 
pros and cons of proposition 18 were dis- 
cussed. He testified that Defendants Mitch- 
ell and Mulgrew were present and spoke 
in favor of proposition 18. He also testified 
that a sign, approximately 16 feet by 36 feet, 
was in a chair in the front of the hall dur- 
ing the entire meeting, which read: 

“This chair was reserved for John Snider, 
president, Machinists District Lodge 727” 
(tr. 51-52). 

Defendant Mitchell denied any knowl- 
edge of the origin of the above-mentioned 
sign, a copy of which was entered as evi- 
dence in these proceedings and marked 
exhibit C. Said Defendant Mitchell: 

“I didn’t know it was there until after- 
wards” (tr. 54). 

I find no evidence that Defendant Mitch- 
ell was responsible for the sign; however, 
according to the unrefuted testimony of 
Witness Madigan, the sign “was in a chair 
upon the podium and the chair was facing 
the entire audience. Brother Mitchell and 
Brother Mulgrew were standing in the back 
of the hall to start with. I'd think it would 
have * * * to be very much of an over- 
sight for somebody not to notice the sign 
being there” (tr. 55). 

Witness Shean testified that he was in at- 
tendance at a meeting of District Lodge 727 
on August 12, 1958, and that Defendant Fer- 
guson was present also. Said Witness Shean 
in response to questions: 

“Question, Did you make a motion on the 
IDL floor in connection with proposition 18? 

“Answer. I did. 

“Question. Will you identify that motion 
from the minutes of that date? 

“Answer. I will be happy to. The minutes 
of August 12, 1958, I made the following mo- 
tion: That the delegate body reaffirm its 
stand against the right-to-work initiative 
and request that any members of the union 
who are supporting this initiative resign from 
any offices that he [sic] may be holding in 
District 727 out of respect to the organiza- 
tion.’ 

“I particularly watched one delegate pres- 
ent. This motion was carried unanimously 
and the delegate voted in its behalf. The 
delegate was Brother Ed Ferguson. 

“Question. How do you know? 

“Answer. I knew it was Brother Ferguson 
because I particularly watched him and that 
was my reason for placing the motion on the 
floor of the delegate body because of certain 
activities of members of ours in behalf of 
proposition 18.” 

It is noted that Defendant Ferguson denied 
that he had voted with the delegate body to 
reaffirm its stand against the right-to-work 
initiative (tr. 67-68). 

Regardless of the position allegedly taken 
by Defendant Ferguson at the August 12 dis- 
trict meeting, it is clear that the defendant 
openly supported California proposition 18, 
which proposition had been denounced by 
District Lodge 727 and its affiliated lodges. 

Numerous exhibits were entered as evi- 
dence in these proceedings by the plaintiff, 
all purporting to show that Defendants 
Mitchell, Ferguson and Mulgrew gave active 
support to the proponents of proposition 18. 

Witness Greenfield stated that Defendants 
Mitchell and Mulgrew were active in a “Head- 
quarters for Yes on 18” and it was from that 
source some of the pamphlets were secured, 
which were used as exhibits in this case. 
Five of these pamphlets or leaflets were en- 
tered as evidence and collectively marked for 
identification as exhibit No. 1 (tr. 30). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The codefendants in this case, Brothers 
Mitchell, Ferguson and Mulgrew, are accused 
of conduct unbecoming members of the LA. 
of M. in that they gave active support to 
California proposition No. 18. This proposi- 
tion had for its purpose the abolition of the 
right of management and labor to enter into 
collective bargaining agreements which pro- 
vide for the union shop. Proposition 18 was 
presented to the California voters on No- 
vember 4, 1958, at which time it was de- 
Teated. 

It is recognized throughout the bona fide 
labor movement that California proposition 
No. 18 was originated and supported by self- 
ish forces whose deliberate aim is to weaken 
and destroy the American labor movement. 
The defendants, like all of our members, 
upon induction into the I.A. of M., had given 
their solemn pledge to promote the interest 
of our association and to further its princi- 
ples. The defendants’ defiant and bitter op- 
position to the considered and well-known 
position of our association, relative to Cali- 
fornia proposition 18, is conclusive evidence 
that they were not willing to fulfill the re- 
quirements of their obligation. 

Certainly it has been long established that 
California proposition 18 and other similar 
attempts to enact so-called right-to-work 
laws in the various States are against the 
principles of the International Association of 
Machinists. While there could be no criti- 
cism of a member exercising his right to free- 
ly express his views in a union meeting, it 
does not follow that a member can openly 
oppose the established position of our asso- 
ciation to those outside the labor movement 
and still expect to retain his rights of mem- 
bership. In other words, had the defendants 
confined their activities in support of Cali- 
fornia proposition 18 to union meetings, 
their actions would not be a sound basis for 
charges, under the laws governing our asso- 
ciation. In this situation, however, the de- 
fendants chose to use the facilities of televi- 
sion, open forum discussions, newspaper 
advertisements and pamphlets to support 
California proposition 18 which was in direct 
opposition to the position of District 727, 
its affiliated lodges and the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. This action by the 
defendants was in contradiction to their 
membership obligation. 

While it is agreed that the right to freely 
express one’s views is a privilege guaranteed 
by the United States Constitution, this does 
not mean that a member of our association 
is entitled to openly denounce the considered 
position of the labor movement and partic- 
ularly his own organization, without the 
possibility of losing his rights to retain his 
standing as an I.A. of M, union member, 
Having made their decisions to openly op- 
pose the announced position of the I.A. of M., 
in regard to California proposition No. 18, 
the defendants did engage in activities which 
are unbecoming members of our association 
and they knowingly placed their membership 
rights in jeopardy. For this reason, the lodge 
was within its rights in expelling the defend- 
ants from membership. 

DECISION 

On the basis of the entire record before 
me in this case and in consideration of the 
factors hereinbefore set forth, and pursuant 
to my duties and responsibilities as interna- 
tional president, I agree with the findings of 
the trial committee and the action taken 
by the membership of lodge 727-E as set 
forth in No. 4 above, Accordingly, and for 
the reasons above stated, the joint appeal 
of Defendants Mitchell, Ferguson and Mul- 
grew is hereby dismissed. 

Fraternally yours, 
A. J. HAYES, 
International President. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
closing, I ask my colleagues this ques- 
tion: If the IAM can bar a member from 
union membership because he espouses 
the right-to-work clause in California, 
what is going to happen when unions 
openly endorse a candidate and that be- 
comes the official position of the organ- 
ization and union members cannot exer- 
cise their political freedom to vote for a 
candidate of their choice? 

I think that is a point to ponder, when 
we realize the need for the House of Rep- 
resentatives to strengthen the weak bill 
we sent over to it. When American 
citizens can be denied their right of free 
speech because of caprices of a union, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
should take steps immediately to put into 
line a union which undertakes to exer- 
cise such unwarranted authority. 


UTILIZATION OF MILITARY 
MANPOWER 


Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Rep- 
resentative Frank KOWALSKI yesterday 
made a devastating statement to the 
House Armed Services Subcommittee on 
the gross waste of manpower by our 
Armed Forces—a waste which he says 
costs the taxpayers $250 million. Mr. 
Kowatski, who has served 33 years in 
the Armed Forces, and has devoted much 
of his life to the problem of military per- 
sonnel, speaks with great authority. 

The most shocking and shameful as- 
pect of what I think is the scandalous 
situation revealed by Mr. KOWALSKI is 
the destruction of self-respect, the de- 
meaning of our soldiers by compelling 
them to serve as maidservants and flunk- 
ies after they have been drafted into the 
service of our country and trained for 
combat. 

Mr. President, because this is such a 
tremendously compelling statement, Iam 
going to read to the Senate a few of the 
most pungent observations by Mr. Ko- 
WALSKI. He says: 

I for one, decry the evergrowing tendency 
in the services to forget that it is men and 
not cold statistical units who make up the 
defense forces of our Nation. I think they 
should be thought of as men, referred to as 
men—not bodies“ and spaces.“ 

But what happens to morale when some 
members of the services are treated as 
lackeys and assigned to lackeys’ tasks? 
What happens to respect for a service when 
men carefully and expensively trained in 
special skills are assigned to be waiters in 
the Pentagon? What happens to a free 
American boy's pride in himself when he is 
ordered to be a babysitter in a commissary? 

If we must have the military draft in order 
to maintain our defense forces at a proper 
level, then we should see to it that the men 
drafted are used for military purposes, to 
help bulwark the defenses of our country, 
not to serve as flunkies or laundry boys or 
maidseryants. 

Every general and admiral who occupies 
public quarters on a post or base, has two, 
three, four, and sometimes five enlisted men 
working as full-time servants, available not 
only to cut the grass, trim the shrubbery, 
polish the floors, wash the windows, and 
serve canapes, but employed, also, to cook 
and serve the family meals, wash and polish 
the officer's private automobile, do general 
housecleaning, including the laundry, and 
take care of the dog. 
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I would estimate that the taxpayers are 
footing a $30 million to $40 million servant 
bill annually for the senior officers of the 
military services with some individual officers 
costing the taxpayers as much as $2,500 a 
month for military servants. 

In addition to performing service for indi- 
vidual officers of senior rank, there are sev- 
eral thousand enlisted men working as stew- 
ards, messboys, short-order cooks, waiters, 
clerks, orderlies, and bartenders in officers’ 
messes and billets. Enlisted men are as- 
signed to these facilities for the good and ob- 
vious reason that if civilians were used this 
would entail higher club dues and more 
costly liquor and meal charges. 

Why should the Army draft or enlist 50 
soldiers to serve as chauffeurs in the White 
House motor pool? Why should 180 soldiers 
be drafted to serve as chauffeurs at the 
Pentagon for officers and civilian employees 
when civilian chauffeurs can be hired? Why 
should soldiers, sailors, and airmen be in- 
ducted and trained for combat and then as- 
signed to drive school buses? 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Representative KOWALSKI 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

UTILIZATION OF MILITARY MANPOWER 


(Statement by Representative Frank KOWAL- 
SKI, Member at large, Connecticut, May 
12, 1959) 

Mr. Chairman and fellow members of the 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee, I con- 
sider myself highly privileged to have this 
opportunity to submit for your considera- 
tion a statement outlining some of my views 
on the subject of utilization of military man- 
power. 

As this special subcommittee begins its 
study, I think that we could set our in- 
vestigation in proper perspective if we first 
give some serious thought to the member of 
the military services as a free American— 
a citizen, with all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship guaranteed to him by our 
Constitution and our laws; a free man, who 
either by enlistment or by the draft process 
has accepted military service to help defend 
his country; and, above all, as a human 
being with his own personality and his own 
human dignity. 

I, for one, decry the ever-growing ten- 
dency in the services to forget that it is men 
and not cold statistical units who make up 
the defense forces of our Nation. I think 
they should be thought of as men, referred 
to as men—not as bodies and spaces. Part 
of the blame for the situation which we 
are now undertaking to study results, I think, 
from the cold impersonality with which the 
individual enlisted man is regarded in some 
quarters. It is not a body which stands 
guard in the tension of Berlin, or mans a 
late watch aboard ship in an icy sea, or 
patrols an outpost in Korea—but instead it 
is somebody's son, somebody's brother, some- 
body's husband or sweetheart, a man who 
loves and is loved, a man who has the right to 
be regarded as and treated as a man. 

The man in the armed services must be 
not only trained in the skills of modern war- 
fare; he must also have a belief in his cause 
and a pride in his service. He will function 
best if he knows that his job counts in the 
overall picture, that his role in the defense 
of America, however small it may be, is a 
real one. 

We talk of the intangible called morale 
and like to feel that American servicemen 
have it in high degree. But what happens 
to morale when some members of the serv- 
ices are treated as lackeys and assigned to 
lackeys’ tasks? What happens to respect for 
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a service when men carefully and expen- 
sively trained in special skills are assigned 
to be waiters in the Pentagon? What hap- 
pens to a free American boy’s pride in him- 
self when he is ordered to be a babysitter in 
a commissary? 

If we must have the military draft in order 
to maintain our defense forces at the proper 
level, then we should see to it that the men 
drafted are used for military purposes, to 
help bulwark the defenses of our country, 
not to serve as flunkies or laundry boys or 
maidservants. I am not opposing KP and 
T realize that there are distasteful jobs which 
have to be done in each service (I have done 
them as an enlisted man myself), but I do 
say we should not condone the assignment 
of men, with or without authorization, to 
servant status, or to housekeeping duties. 

I suggest that as we proceed with our study 
each of us keep in mind this question: If my 
son were drafted into military service, would 
I want this for him? 

From this perspective, this special sub- 
committee can look at the entire manpower 
utilization picture—not limiting ourselves 
necessarily to general and specific misuses 
of available manpower, but considering also 
a positive, constructive program for better 
use of the available manpower potential. 

One field which I believe we can explore 
profitably is the ratio of combat troops to 
total troop strength. We will be both help- 
ing the military services and strengthening 
our national defenses if we can propose con- 
crete steps whereby the services can make 
better use of the manpower now on hand. 

The broad question we are undertaking to 
explore is this: Cannot our armed services 
devote a much greater percentage of their 
men to combat assignments than they are 
now doing? 

It is scarcely necessary for me to remind 
the subcommittee of the importance of the 
task we are now undertaking. The men and 
women of the military services, both officers 
and enlisted men, will be watching our prog- 
ress with great interest. The American pub- 
lic will be watching also. 

Many Officers, including some of very high 
rank, have expressed to me the hope that 
our deliberations will result in a program to 
improve manpower use and eliminate abuses 
which they say freely now exist. A number 
of them have suggested possible fields of in- 
quiry to me. In the preparation of this 
statement, I am happy to inform the sub- 
committee, I have had the assistance and 
advice of a fellow graduate of West Point 
who now holds a high position in the Army. 

I am sure that all of you have been con- 
cerned by the steady, progressive reduction 
in the strength of our active military forces 
over the past 5 years, and especially the 
reductions in the number of Army divisions 
and the cutbacks in the strength of Ma- 
rine divisions. Actually, the number of ac- 
tive Army divisions fails adequately to re- 
flect the decline in our military strength, 
because as General Taylor recently stated, 
the Army is presently overstructured. But 
what is really tragic is that this overstruc- 
tured Army is being overstructured still fur- 
ther. On March 31, 1959, the Army with a 
total military strength of 878,692 had 15 divi- 
sions. At the end of fiscal year 1959, the 
projected strength of the Army will be 870,- 
000 troops and 14 divisions. Faced with a 
reduction of 8,692 men, the Army has de- 
cided to write off one division. I ask you, 
gentlemen, can we permit this kind of struc- 
turing? I hope this subcommittee may be 
able to show the Army how it can have more 
divisions and increase its ratio of combat to 
noncombat men. 

Considering that a present-day division 
has only some 10,000-15,000 total strength 
(depending on the type), this means that 
only about 200,000 men, or less than one- 
fourth of our active Army strength, is as- 
signed to such combat units. I realize, 
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quite well, that there are many essential 
combat units, such as antiaircraft and other 
missile battalions, which are not included 
within divisions. I also recognize that 
many essential training and other missions 
are performed by personnel assigned to non- 
tactical units and detachments, such as 
those working with reserve components, 
ROTC, service schools, personnel centers and 
hospitals. Even taking into account these 
numerous and varied requirements, well 
over half a million men are serving in non- 
combat units in the Army, and equivalent 
numbers are similarly assigned in the Navy 
and Air Force. I am convinced that this 
subcommittee can profitably examine the 
utilization of military manpower in these 
areas. 

I should like to propose three general lines 
of inquiry. First, I suggest the subcommit- 
tee take a hard critical look at the wasteful 
practice of using combat-trained enlisted 
men as orderlies, houseboys, butlers, cooks, 
messboys, babysitters and chauffeurs for 
individual officers, groups of officers and 
Officers’ families. The second line of in- 
quiry, I suggest, involves duties related to 
functions which are admittedly essential or 
useful to the military service, but for which 
civilian employees could be readily recruited 
and often at less overall cost to the taxpayer. 
The third line of inquiry relates to missions 
and activities which are not essentially mili- 
tary and which the subcommittee might 
decide could be transferred wholly or in large 
part to other agencies. 

In the examination of the first line of 
inquiry, it is significant that Congress has 
traditionally opposed the use of an enlisted 
man as a servant in any case whatever. In 
the revision and codification of titles 10 and 
32 of the United States Code, enacted by 
Public Law 1028, 84th Congress, approved 
August 10, 1956, this longstanding prohibi- 
tion was continued for the Army in section 
3639 and Air Force in section 8639. 

Despite these specific statutory prohibi- 
tions, practically every general and admiral 
who occupies public quarters on a post or 
base has two, three, four, and sometimes 
five enlisted men working as full-time serv- 
ants, available not only to cut the grass, 
trim the shrubbery, polish the floors, wash 
the windows, and serve canapes, but em- 
ployed also to cook and serve the family 
meals, wash and polish the officer’s private 
automobile, do general house cleaning, in- 
cluding laundry, and take care of the dog. 
Hundreds of other officers also enjoy this 
privileged service but, of course, in lesser 
numbers individually. How many enlisted 
men are performing these servant duties? 
This will be a most difficult answer to de- 
velop, because only a few enlisted men are 
actually authorized as orderlies for general 
and flag officers, and officers of lesser rank 
are not authorized any. Most of the men 
performing these duties are actually hidden 
in some headquarters or unit assignments, 
or are rotated so that no one is shown on 
the rolls as assigned to these duties. I 
daresay that the duties are usually not 
onerous, and some of the men assigned to 
such tasks may find them more congenial 
than the exertions and discomforts of field 
training. Nevertheless, I would estimate 
that the taxpayers are footing a $30 to $40 
million servant bill annually for the senior 
officers of the military services with some 
individual officers costing the taxpayers as 
much as $2,500 a month for military servants. 

In addition to performing service for in- 
dividual officers of senior rank, there are 
several thousand enlisted men working as 
stewards, mess boys, short-order cooks, 
waiters, clerks, orderlies, and bartenders in 
officers’ messes and billets. These facilities 
perform useful functions on a base or in- 
stallation, but they are supposed to operate 
on a self-supporting basis. Enlisted men are 
assigned to these facilities for the good and 
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obvious reason that if civilians were used 
this would entail higher club dues and more 
costly liquor and meal charges. So again 
the taxpayer foots the bills and young men 
are drafted because there are not enough 
“bodies,” as the services call them, to fill 
the combat units, 

How many soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines are in these jobs? This is going to 
be particularly difficult to determine. To 
show you how difficult it will be for us to 
gét at the facts, I refer you to the report of 
the hearings before the House Subcommittee 
on Defense Appropriations, 86th Congress. 
At the request of that subcommittee, the 
Department of Defense submitted a compre- 
hensive report on utilization of military per- 
sonnel. On page 734 of the published hear- 
ings in note 7 referring to “Stewards (officers’ 
messes, clubs, and bachelor officers’ quar- 
ters),” the Army testified none authorized 
in Army.” This would imply that since the 
Army has no stewards authorized in officers’ 
messes, clubs, and bachelor officers’ quarters, 
Congress is to assume that no soldiers are 
used in these activities. Nothing could be 
further from the truth and, in actuality, a 
considerable number of enlisted men are 
used as stewards, cooks, orderlies, mess boys, 
and waiters in these nonappropriated fund 
activities. The obvious intent of the Army 
statement is to confuse and beg the basic 
question. We, of course, will have to look 
behind the official reports to get at the facts. 

In any case, we will have no difficulty in 
finding that within a few minutes’ automo- 
bile ride of where we sit, there are several 
Army Officers’ messes where one can buy a 
hamburger which will be either cooked by a 
sergeant or served by a sergeant, or both. In 
this connection, I thought it might be inter- 
esting to record that the Army uses a total 
of 14 very senior noncommissioned officers to 
serve meals to its civilian officials and officers 
in its Pentagon messes. The Air Force re- 
ported 18 senior airmen working in the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force’s mess and other 
messes in the Pentagon, and the Navy has 12 
sailors serving in messes at the White House. 

It is important to underscore that these 
are all messes which should be operated with 
nonappropriated funds, should be self- 
supporting. Accordingly, there is no reason- 
able excuse to use combat-trained senior 
noncommissioned officers and other enlisted 
men in these assignments. I believe our 
subcommittee might be able to show the 
Secretary of Defense how he can shake out 
several battle groups if he would stop this 
particular practice. The only problem he 
would have is that these battle groups would 
be heavy in master sergeants and other 
senior NCO’s. 

I am not talking here about stewards on 
Navy ships or KP’s or cooks in enlisted messes 
or officers’ messes in the field. These jobs, 
of course, have to be performed by enlisted 
men. 

Another area where savings in military 
manpower may be accomplished is in the 
practice of using enlisted men to stock 
shelves and bag es in sales commis- 
saries. We might well inquire how the mili- 
tary service justify the use of combat- 
trained men in these Government-owned and 
Government-operated supermarkets. We 
should also ask why a young man should be 
drafted to take in and issue family laundry 
bundles in our military laundries or to work 
in a gasoline service station operated by the 
Army and Air Force Exchange Service. 

Another questionable use of military man- 
power we should study occurs in connection 
with the drivers assigned to motor vehicles 
used by the White House, the Pentagon and 
commanders of installations and units all 
down the line. While, in theory, these ve- 
hicles are pooled and are not officially as- 
signed to the exclusive use of any particu- 
ular individual, in practice they are so as- 
signed. If the General or Colonel has no 
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strictly official use for the car assigned to 
him or he is away from the station, the car 
is available for the use of his wife or to pick 
up groceries or deliver his children to school. 
Though many of these vehicles are effectively 
utilized, there are far too many enlisted 
chauffeurs wasting their time waiting in front 
of the post or unit headquarters until such 
time as the officer concerned may have some 
use for the vehicle. Doctors, lawyers, sales- 
men and others normally drive their own 
cars, and incidentally hire their own maids 
if they have any. 

I think we should ask: Why should the 
Army draft or enlist 50 soldiers to serve as 
chauffeurs in the White House motor pool? 
Why should 180 soldiers be drafted to serve 
as chauffeurs at the Pentagon for officers and 
civilian employees when civilian chauffeurs 
can be hired? Why should soldiers, sailors 
and airmen be inducted and trained for com- 
bat and then assigned to drive school buses? 
There are 15 airmen driving school buses in 
the Washington area alone. 

The Department of Defense, in its report to 
the House Appropriations Committee, has 
admitted that approximately 20,000 enlisted 
men are assigned as stewards, orderlies, mess 
boys, chauffeurs, and in other similar assign- 
ments. This admission at best is very fuzzy 
and does not include men in the Army who 
are performing these jobs. It fails to ac- 
count for several thousand other enlisted 
men who are serving in assignments which 
contribute nothing to our national defense 
effort. 

In the light of this admission, this sub- 
committee through proper investigation may 
be able to save the taxpayers as much as a 
quarter of a billion dollars annually. 

When we begin to consider, in the second 
line of inquiry I suggest, the jobs or assign- 
ments which should be filled by civilian em- 
ployees rather than military personnel, we 
will encounter a series of most fundamental 
questions. What, for example, is essentially 
a military assignment? In some areas, the 
determination will be obvious, but in other 
areas, there will be broad bands of gray. 
Our individual views will be colored by our 
feelings about the draft, what we think an 
enlisted man costs the Government, and our 
notions about that vague term “military 
necessity.” 

I would urge the subcommittee to explore 
the administrative and support areas. Can- 
not we use fewer enlisted men on clerical and 
typing duties, particularly in the Pentagon, 
major headquarters in the United States, 
and at installations and bases? Cannot ci- 
vilian chauffeurs replace enlisted drivers at 
the White House, the Pentagon, and various 
administrative headquarters? In the main- 
tenance and repair of installation and base 
facilities, is there justification for use of 
enlisted men? Similarly, do we need en- 
listed personnel in sales commissaries, in- 
stallation laundries, billets, recreational ho- 
tels, and on permanent streetsweeping and 
grass cutting details? With 4½ million 
people unemployed in this country, we will 
have no difficulty in recruiting civilian em- 
ployees for these assignments and at a saving 
in dollars. 

Finally, I should like to invite the sub- 
committee’s attention to my proposed third 
line of inquiry relating to the possibility of 
transferring whole functions from the mili- 
tary to other agencies. To begin with, we 
might study why the Army, Air Force, and 
the Navy should retain in disciplinary bar- 
racks felons and other hardened offenders 
who obviously will not be restored to any 
military duty. Ample statutory authority 
already exists, in the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice (article 58a), for the transfer 
of such prisoners to civilian correctional in- 
stitutions. If this authority was more gen- 
erally used, we could reduce the number of 
military personnel employed as guards and 
supervisors, 
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I have also observed that on most mili- 
tary installations and bases, enlisted men 
are assigned to sort and process mail. We 
might find that all postal activities, except 
in the field, could be taken over directly by 
the Post Office Department which derives 
the revenue. 

In the fields of possible inquiry which I 
have mentioned, I am planning to submit 
for the consideration of the subcommittee a 
number of letters, documents, reports, and 
supporting material which I believe may be 
of help to us in our deliberations. 

My office is now assembling and correlat- 
ing many letters from present and former 
members of the services who point out in- 
stances in which they claim that many men 
trained for combat duty are assigned to 
duties which cannot be considered military 
in nature. I shall submit these for the 
consideration of the subcommittee. 

I have made a personal check on the as- 
signment of men as orderlies and other re- 
lated nonmilitary duties by the armed serv- 
ices in the Washington area and will sub- 
mit these figures to the subcommittee soon. 
The figures for this area alone are, to say 
the least, startling. 

Further, I plan to submit for the study of 
the subcommittee a considerable amount of 
data relating to the ever-growing policy of 
replacing civilians by military personnel in 
jobs which this subcommittee may find can 
be handled more efficiently and at less cost to 
the taxpayers by using civilians. In the 
support and administrative operations of the 
Air Force, in the SAGE program and in 
other instances, I shall propose that spe- 
cial studies be made of current trends. 

Iam hopeful that this subcommittee will 
be able to establish realistic figures on the 
assignment of men to nonmilitary duties in 
the services. It is natural for me to have 
great concern on this point, in view of the 
demonstrated reluctance of the services to 
provide full information in this regard. 
When I made reference several months ago 
to what appears to be misuse of manpower, 
high-ranking officials, both military and 
civilian, pooh-poohed my claims. Subse- 
quently, as I have pointed out earlier, the 
Department of Defense, at the insistence of 
the House Subcommittee on Military Appro- 
priations, quietly submitted figures which 
refuted its earlier claims. The newspapers 
reported that the Defense Department had 
finally admitted that some 20,000 men are 
being used in such jobs as orderlies, laundry 
boys, mess attendants, and the like. 

As one with some experience in military 
matters, I frankly suspect that this total, ad- 
mittedly incomplete, does not come anywhere 
near the true figure. I suggest that one of 
the tasks of this subcommittee should be to 
look behind the tables of organization to 
get the full story—the story which includes 
all men assigned to servant-type duties, 
whether they are officially assigned to such 
duties or not. 

No doubt there are other areas and lines 
of inquiry which can be explored, such as 
the layers upon layers of very sizable head- 
quarters which seem to flourish and grow 
in spite of troop cutbacks or other adversi- 
ties. We could examine dual staffing and the 
stratification of echelons within the various 
headquarters. We could find cases upon 
cases of misassignments and improper 
utilization of individuals. All these explora- 
tions could prove most profitable. But, in 
my opinion, the most valuable immediate 
fields this subcommittee might study are: 
(1) The practice of using enlisted men in 
assignments which provide personal services 
of various kinds to officers and their families; 
(2) possible substitution of civilian em- 
ployees for enlisted men in clearly defined 
areas which Congress should establish; and 
(3) possible transfer from the military serv- 
ices those functions which obviously con- 
tribute nothing to national defense, 
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Today, at a time when we must continue 
the draft to meet our essential manpower 
requirements, we owe it to the American 
people to insure, so far as it lies within our 
power, that every man inducted or enlisted 
is effectively utilized on essential military 
functions and that any who are not are either 
relieved and separated, or reassigned to duties 
where their military training can be used. 


ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 11 
years ago today, when the Independent 
State of Israel was proclaimed, the eco- 
nomic, social, and political situation in 
the Middle East was quite different from 
the situation today. In these 11 years, 
there have been great changes in this 
region. Probably the most dramatic has 
been the emergence of Israel as a stable 
and vigorous democratic nation. Israel 
is a nation which has grown to strength 
and vitality despite tremendous handi- 
caps, imposed both by geography and by 
international politics and prejudice. 
Certainly the Israeli people, who have 
built their nation out of a desert with an 
unprecedented mass effort and sacrifice, 
are deserving of the admiration and 
recognition which we extend to them on 
their Independence Day. 

The United States has of course par- 
ticipated in this effort, to a significant 
extent, through the aid and technical 
assistance of our Government and 
through the tremendous backing of 
millions of American citizens. 

But the Middle East today is probably 
in as great and as serious a state of tur- 
moil as it was 11 years ago. The forces 
of Communist imperialism are reaching 
further and more strongly than ever; the 
energies of Arab nationalism are still 
looking for effective leadership that can 
direct them in constructive, progressive 
pursuits. 

Therefore, on Israel’s Independence 
Day, it is proper that Americans should 
send with our greetings for their cele- 
bration our assurance that our country’s 
foreign policy will continue to embody 
diplomatic support and economic assist- 
ance to Israel, and our national domestic 
policy will include action to eliminate 
discrimination and prevent demonstra- 
tions of violence against minority groups, 
both here and abroad. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, from 
time to time during the year, Members 
rise on the floor to deliver commemora- 
tive remarks noting the anniversary of 
independence of nations throughout the 
world. Such tributes are indeed fitting 
in the Congress of the United States as 
this Nation has inspired—and continues 
to inspire—all peoples realizing sover- 
eignty and willing and able to perform 
the obligations of civilized nations to 
n national liberty and free institu- 

ons. 

On this 1ith anniversary of the 
achievement of independence of the 
State of Israel, I rise briefly to note that 
relationships between that young and 
vigorous democracy in the Middle East 
and our own United States have never 
been better. Israel, as it enters the 
second decade of its independence, is 
already showing itself a mature and 
fully participating member of the family 
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of free nations. For example, Israel is 
rendering appreciable and valuable aid 
to other new and developing nations in 
Africa and Asia, such as Ghana and 
Burma, to help them develop and grow 
in their recently-acquired independence. 
Israel has assumed and is faithfully dis- 
charging her full, fair share in the world 
struggle for the survival and develop- 
ment of free institutions. 

Israel has proved for the free world a 
force for peace and against Communist 
or other subversion of a strategic area 
of the world as illustrated during the 
recent crises in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
and Iraq. This growth, this maturity, 
this constructive role of Israel in 
strengthening United States and free 
world foreign policy objectives fulfills 
in the field of statecraft the confidence 
of all Americans in this vigorous new 
free people who realize the dreams of 20 
centuries for a secure home for offended 
Jews from everywhere. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is a 
great pleasure to salute noble Israel on 
the occasion of her lith anniversary. 
We in America are proud and happy to 
salute this gallant country as she marks 
another milestone in her history as a 
member of the nations of the world. 

The 11-year-old State of Israel is one 
of the newest and certainly the most 
striking phenomenon in the restive Mid- 
dle East. So far as the cause of democ- 
racy, progress, and peace is concerned, 
the birth of Israel may be regarded as 
the most encouraging event in the whole 
Middle East region since the end of 
World War II. 

In a little more than a decade, through 
sheer determination, courage, patriotic, 
and religious dedication, and unshake- 
able belief in the rightness of their cause, 
the people of Israel have etched a mem- 
orable chapter in the history of the 
world. This state, through its heritage, 
its culture, its devotion to human free- 
dom and human dignity, has become a 
stalwart ally in the camp of the free 
nations of the world. 

We in the United States can take spe- 
cial pride in Israel’s accomplishments. 
Through private and governmental ef- 
forts, we have contributed greatly to the 
growth of the new state. 

I desire to pay tribute to the many pri- 
yate individuals and organizations in this 
country who have worked unceasingly to 
bolster this bastion of freedom in the 
Middle East. Through numerous pro- 
grams involving loans, grants and dis- 
persal of equipment and know-how, 
these dedicated citizens are making in- 
calculable contributions to the welfare 
of Israel. 

I shall never forget, Mr. President, my 
own visit to Israel, my conversations 
there with Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
and other leaders, and the invigorating 
feeling of being a witness to history in 
the making. It has been a history made 
of heroism and sacrifices, bravery and 
daring, and industry and ingenuity. 

True to their centuries-old tradition 
of their heritage, which braced them to- 
gether and steeled them to bounce back 
from every reversal, and possessing the 
courage of true frontiersmen in the face 
of formidable enemies, the citizens of 
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Israel have planted the seeds of democ- 
racy and a better way of life. These 
sturdy, industrious and inventive people 
will not be denied. Israel is here to stay. 

We in America, bound to Israel by 
common dedication to human freedom 
and by common experiences as founders 
of new democracies, would do well to 
study the example of the Israeli. For 
these courageous people have demon- 
strated time and time again their will- 
ingness to die in defense of their free- 
doms and their democracy. 

On this 11th anniversary of Israel’s 
independence, let us all join in wishing 
the people of this noble state godspeed 
and every success in their reborn home- 
land. 


CONSTRUCTION BY AMERICAN 
CORPORATIONS OF FACTORIES 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, once 
again I invite to the attention of the 
Senate the serious and rapidly growing 
impact of the construction by American 
corporations of factories abroad. 

The Wall Street Journal has been do- 
ing a magnificent reporting job, in depth, 
on this problem. I have previously called 
the attention of the Senate to Wall Street 
Journal articles on what appears to be 
an export of jobs in the machine tool and 
tractor industries. Today's Wall Street 
Journal carries a report from Munich, 
Germany, by Edmund K. Faltermayer, 
on what is happening to the scientific 
instrument industry. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Recorp following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Export ASSAULT—U.S. INSTRUMENT MAKER 
Uses Two-Proncep PLAN To LIFT EURO- 
PEAN SALES—BECKMAN SPURS RESEARCH TO 
KEEP LEAD IN TECHNOLOGY, EXPORTS AD- 
VANCED GEAR—MUNICH UNIT SELLS OTHER 
ITEMS 


(By Edmund K. Faltermayer) 


Mounicu.—“The only hope for American 
firms that want to keep a foot in this fast- 
growing market is to cut their manufactur- 
ing costs through more automation, to keep 
ahead of Europe in know-how through more 
research—or to start manufacturing in 
Europe.” 

This advice, aimed at U.S. companies wor- 
ried by rising labor costs and declining ex- 
ports, comes from Harry Zander, 40-year-old 
Minnesota-born director of the European 
subsidiary of Beckman Instruments, Inc., a 
Fullerton, Calif., maker of laboratory and 
industrial instruments. 

Beckman, which built a $800,000 Ameri- 
can-type factory here 2 years ago, is follow- 
ing all three of the possible courses outlined 
by Mr. Zander—and finding it pays. The 
company is one of a small but growing num- 
ber of American concerns which are boosting 
overseas sales by filling Europe’s ravenous 
demand for scientific equipment. 

PRODUCTS SHIPPED FROM UNITED STATES 

Like many of these companies, Beckman 
ships most of its newest and fanciest prod- 
ucts, such as ultracentrifuges for separating 
chemicals and $60,000 analog computers for 
solving mathematical equations, direct from 
its U.S. factories. This is because lower 
priced competing versions don’t yet exist 
abroad. or because there isn't sufficient de- 
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mand to make foreign manufacturing prof- 
itable. 

Simultaneously, to meet the low-cost for- 
eign competition on less advanced and sim- 
pler gadgets, Beckman and similar firms have 
begun setting up their own manufacturing 
plants in Europe. This move also has turned 
out to be a sort of double hedging operation. 
It gives these U.S. companies a lower cost 
manufacturing base in Europe that could 
enable them to remain competitive on many 
other products even if foreign firms should 
overcome the U.S. technological lead on ad- 
vanced-type instruments. 

Secondly, it gives the companies a foot- 
hold inside the new European Common 
Market, whose six members—West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg—began paring tariffs on one 
another's goods on January 1. In the next 
12 to 15 years, the six nations gradually 
will erect a common external tariff which 
many American firms fear will exclude 
many goods made in the United States. 

Beckman is well hedged in yet another 
way. It has just opened its second overseas 
manufacturing plant at Glenrothes, Scot- 
land, as a foothold inside the so-called 
sterling bloc of countries in case a trade war 
should develop between the six nations of 
the European Common Market on the one 
hand and Britain and its trading partners 
on the other, 


OTHER FIRMS PLAN EXPANSIONS 


Many other American makers of precision 
instruments and labor-saving equipment for 
factory, laboratory, and office are starting to 
manufacture on the Continent or to expand 
existing facilities—as are U.S. makers of 
many other types of wares—while simulta- 
neously pushing exports of other products 
from their plants in the United States, 

High Voltage Engineering Corp., Burling- 
ton, Mass., selected Amersfoort, the Nether- 
lands, as a plant site after surveying loca- 
tions in Belgium and Germany. Explain- 
ing his company’s plans to continue ex- 
porting to Europe from the United States 
when the new plant is in operation, a High 
Voltage spokesman says: “You don't sud- 
denly start to make everything abroad, espe- 
cially with a scientific, technical product 
like ours. For certain things you need the 
skilled labor and know-how we have in the 
United States.” 

On a main highway leading out of Frank- 
furt, workers are swarming over the frame- 
work of a new eight-story building that will 
house offices of the German subsidiary of 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn, This company, which 
began manufacturing in West Germany only 
5 years ago, has assigned its Frankfurt plant 
the task of supplying automatic industrial 
control valves for the European market. It 
still will ship a number of its more complex 
items to Europe from its U.S. plants. 

Consolidated Electrodynamics, a Pasadena, 
Calif., instrument maker, hopes to begin 
manufacturing some of its products through 
a German licensee but would continue to 
export some of its products to Germany 
from the U.S. Cenco Instruments Corp., a 
Chicago instrument firm, plans to build a 
factory at Breda, the Netherlands, but also 
will continue to export some items from the 
United States. 

TECHNIQUE PAYS OFF 


So far, Beckman’s typical technique of ex- 
porting some products and manufacturing 
others on the spot seems to be paying off 
handsomely. Since 1955, when Beckman In- 
struments G.m.b.H. (the initials stand for 
the German equivalent of incorporated) be- 
gan manufacturing in significant quantities, 
the subsidiary’s sales have risen from $500,- 
000 a year to the current annual rate of $3.6 
million. Half the current billings represent 
Munich-made merchandise while the other 
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half represents advanced-type equipment 
from California for which the subsidiary 
drums up customers all over Europe. 

In the instrument field, Mr. Zander says, 
US. exports and manufacturing abroad 
should continue to complement each other 
for years to come. But, he warns, this will 
remain true only as long as American firms 
continue to stay ahead of their European 
competition in developing new products. 

Not content with an over 600-percent sales 
growth in less than 4 years, Mr. Zander hopes 
to see his sales top $10 million “in 2 or 3 
years.” What with a growing labor shortage 
and the climb in industrial production and 
living standards in Western Europe, the mar- 
ket potential here is “fantastic,” he declares. 

Noting that 25 percent of his plant’s pres- 
ent output is shipped outside Europe to cus- 
tomers in such places as Australia, South 
Africa, and South America, he adds, “I 
wouldn’t be surprised to see our sales outside 
Europe grow even faster” than those within 
Europe in the future. He stresses, however, 
that Munich isn't competing with the home 
Office in these so-called third markets out- 
side Europe and the United States. “Beck- 
man wants Munich and the home division to 
grow in parallel fashion,” he declares. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Zander admits, lower 
wages put Munich in a better position than 
the parent firm to exploit the third markets, 
at least in selling some of its simpler devices. 
A case in point is the quartz spectrophotom- 
eter, one of Beckman's biggest selling 
items. Selling cost has become important 
because since World War II, two firms, one 
German and the other British, have come out 
with copies of this Beckman instrument, 
which is used for analyzing the composition 
of liquid chemical compounds by passing a 
beam of light through them. 

In Munich, where male workers toil 44 
hours a week for an average of 54 cents an 
hour, Beckman's subsidiary has been able to 
hold the price of this instrument to $1,500, 
the price charged by the parent firm in 1954 
and a price that’s still competitive in Europe. 
But at the main plant in California, where 
Wages are between three and four times 
those paid in Germany, the price has climbed 
to $1,900. “If we hadn't started manufac- 
turing in Germany, we would have lost our 
European market for this item,” Mr. Zander 
says. 

The same could happen with other devices, 
he concedes, as foreign firms rush to reduce 
the US. still-commanding lead in the in- 
strument field. A possible portent of things 
to come is the EASE analog computer 
which Beckman now makes only in Califor- 
nia. Shortly Munich will begin turning out 
small components of this system. Reason: 
Germany’s Telefunken, radio and electronics 
firm, has come out with an analog computer 
of its own. 

Back in the United States, Beckman is 
working hard to Keep its production costs 
down and thus help to maintain the export 
share of the company’s oversea sales. At the 
company’s Helipot division in Fullerton, 
Calif., for example, a 4-inch-wide moving 
conveyor belt has put production of preci- 
sion potentiometers—electronic parts used in 
instrument systems—on an assembly-line 
basis. Introduction of the conveyor belt has 
made possible a cost reduction of 40 to 50 
percent over old assembly methods, the com- 
pany says. Continuing introduction of new 
products by Beckman's U.S. plants also helps 
to bolster the company’s exports. 


MANY PRODUCTS MADE ONLY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
There's sort of a competitive race between 
us and the home office,” Mr. Zander says. 
“But if the home office keeps bringing out 
new products as fast as they are right now, 
products such as complete data handling sys- 
tems and automatic control installations for 
petroleum refineries, there should be plenty 
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of growth potential for everybody.” Even 
now, he notes, Munich makes only 80 of 
Beckman’s 600-odd products, which range 
from tiny transistors to big industrial meters 
for measuring acidity or alkalinity of chem- 
ical mixtures. The fancier, newer—and more 
expensive—instruments probably always will 
be produced exclusively in California, he 
declares. 

Someday, he adds, Munich might ship 
some of its less complicated products into 
the United States. Right now a relatively 
high U.S. tariff of about 45 percent makes 
such specialization between the home office 
and its German subsidiary unprofitable. 
“But it could come if the traffic rate were 
changed,” Mr. Zander says. 

A likelier possibility, he suggests, is that 
Munich might do some of the precision me- 
chanical work on certain standardized parts, 
which carry only an 8 percent to 10 percent 
tariff, with final assembly carried out in 
the United States. A host of American out- 
fits already farm out such work to their for- 
eign subsidiaries, he notes. 

A high U.S. tariff wall against imports and 
high American labor costs haven't prevented 
a postwar boom in both exports and im- 
ports of scientific instruments. In 1957, the 
latest year for which figures are available, 
U.S. imports from eight key European na- 
tions—the Common Market six plus Britain 
and Switzerland—climbed to a record $14,- 
762,000, up from $11,532,000 in 1956 and $4,- 
092,000 as recently as 1950. While final 1958 
figures aren’t yet in, latest monthly figures 
show a continued climb. 


U.S. INSTRUMENT EXPORTS UP 


At the same time they are buying more 
European scientific gadgets, Americans also 
are selling even larger quantities abroad. In 
1957 the United States shipped a record $21,- 
254,000 worth of scientific instruments to 
the same eight European countries, up from 
only $13,308,000 in 1956 and $6,785,000 in 
1950. There are indications 1958 brought 
another gain. West Germany accounts for 
the largest share of the instrument trade in 
both directions, having sold $7,927,000 worth 
to the United States and bought $6,055,000 
worth in 1957. 

Contrasted with these figures, U.S. exports 
as a whole slumped to $16.3 billion in 1958, 
according to the Commerce Department, 
from the record $19.5 billion of 1957 and 
from $17.3 billion in 1956. Imports in re- 
cession-year 1958 also fell, but only to $12.8 
billion from $13 billion in 1957. 

In March, the Commerce Department be- 
gan a new study of how to prevent US. 
exports from slipping further in the world 
market. At the time the study was an- 
nounced, Assistant Secretary Harry Kearns 
acknowledged that indications are we are in 
a downward trend, and not necessarily in a 
temporary slump caused by the recession. 

Beckman, only one of many companies 
cashing in on Europe’s hunger for American 
instruments, is a growth company by any- 
one’s yardstick. As recently as 1943, Beck- 
man’s total worldwide sales were only $660,- 
000. By 1953 they had leaped to $16.4 million 
and last year they reached a record $39.8 
million. 

Plenty of room for sales expansion exists 
in the European market, at least at present, 
those in the business say. “Germany today 
is 4 years behind the United States in the 
instrumentation field,” says A, W. Brand- 
maier, who heads Consolidated Electrody- 
namics’ Frankfurt office. One big reason for 
the strong demand here is the shortage of 
labor. In summer, when construction work- 
ers are on jobs, unemployment in West 
Germany runs less than 400,000, or slightly 
over 2 percent of the labor force. Moreover, 
wages, while still low by American standards, 
have been rising, from an average of 37.5 
cents an hour in 1952 to 56 cents late in 1958. 
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Result: An increasing interest in higher 
efficiency and labor-saving devices. 

Mr. Zander's experiences in building up 
Beckman Instruments G.m.b.H. from its for- 
mation in 1953 to a modern manufacturing 
plant with 300 employees pinpoint some of 
the problems U.S. firms face in building 
plants in Europe. By 1953, when European 
export sales of Beckman had reached $500,000, 
Dr. Arnold O. Beckman, the company’s 
founder and chairman, decided it was time 
to set up a European plant. Holland first 
was considered as a location because it has 
tax incentives which West Germany lacks. 
Eventually, however, Germany was chosen 
because, in Mr. Zander’s words, “in our field 
we needed a country with an internal market 
big enough to support the operation.” As it 
has turned out, about 80 percent of the prod- 
ucts made at Beckman’s Munich plant are 
sold to customers outside Germany. 

Munich was chosen as a headquarters, he 
says, partly because it’s a stronghold of the 
Christian Social Union, the Bavarian branch 
of West German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s Christian Democratic Party, and 
therefore has a climate strongly favoring free 
enterprise. Wages, which are 8 percent to 10 
percent lower here than in other German 
manufacturing centers, were another consid- 
eration, but not an overriding one, Mr. 
Zander contends. Another factor was the 
availability of skilled workers; Munich, along 
with Stuttgart, long has been a center of 
precision instrument making. 

Once these decisions were made, Mr. Zander 
relates, “you still couldn’t just walk in and 
set up a company.” German firms tend to 
fear foreign intruders. Therefore, before the 
federal, state, and local authorities would al- 
low Beckman to incorporate, they polled the 
prospective competition to see if they strongly 
opposed a new instrument firm. As it turned 
out, they welcomed a concern such as Beck- 
man, which didn’t compete directly and 
which would help advance German technol- 
ogy, still lagging as a result of World War II's 
defeat. 

“Things were pretty makeshift at first,” 
Mr. Zander recalls. “Our plant was a one- 
and-a-half-story temporary wood and plaster 
building. Thestaff consisted of me, two Ger- 
man engineers we'd just hired and sent to the 
United States for a 3-month training course, 
and five production workers. The location 
made it hard to hang on to people. We were 
15 miles out from the center of Munich, in a 
place called Puchheim near the city dump, 
and could be reached only on muddy roads.” 


STARTED WITH FOUR PRODUCTS 


One of the biggest manufacturing prob- 
lems was to find satisfactory German parts 
that could be substituted for U.S. compo- 
nents. Starting modestly, the firm concen- 
trated on only four products—a quartz spec- 
trophotometer, an accessory instrument 
used with it, and two types of industrial 
meters. “By the end of 1954,” Mr. Zander 
recalls, “we were using 95 percent German 
parts for the spectrophotometer.” 

Another key problem was to teach work- 
ers the combination of skills required to 
make the Beckman products. “Germany 
long has been noted for precision mechan- 
ical work or precision optical work. The 
trouble is, making one of our instruments 
requires both these skills—plus skill in mak- 
ing electronic components—a combination 
that hadn’t existed in Germany before.” 

Still another problem was creating a team 
of salesmen who also had enough engineer- 
ing savvy to deal with highly demanding 
German customers, traditionally noted for 
insisting on very exact specifications. “You 
can make a salesman out of an engineer but 
not vice versa,” Mr, Zander observes, “so we 
had no choice but to follow the first course.” 

Getting the engineers in the first place 
wasn't easy, because Germans like the se- 
curity of staying with a big-name firm like 
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Siemens & Halske, even if the wages aren't 
as good. “It’s hard to use the sort of razzle- 
dazzle you'd use back home about a chance 
to get in on the ground floor of a growth 
company.“ Mr. Zander says. “We really had 
to get down on our knees and beg.“ 

Despite these obstacles, sales climbed and 
the company outgrew its first home. By the 
end of 1955 the staff had grown to 30 em- 
ployees, turning out 12 products, and by 
early 1957 it had swollen to 65 workers. 
By then Beckman had acquired a 6-acre 
site in a sort of industrial park on the edge 
of Munich proper and built a modern brick 
factory with about 40,000 square feet of 
working area. The site allows for a poten- 
tial sixfold expansion of production above 
the present level. 

TRAINING COSTS CUT PROFITS 

Low wages by themselves, Mr. Zander in- 
sists, don't insure success. What's the ad- 
vantage in having to pay workers only half 
as much if they’re only one-fourth as good?” 
he asks rhetorically. Because of the time 
required to train workers, he says, profits 
may be disappointing or nonexistent at first. 
Nevertheless, he notes, the Beckman subsid- 
lary operates in the black, although the pa- 
rent firm hasn't yet recovered its $2 million 
investment in plant, equipment, parts, and 
training. 

Success to date, Mr. Zander says has been 
due to several factors. The most obvious, of 
course, is growing sales. These were helped 
from the outset by the fact the Beckman 
mame already was well known among Ger- 
man technicians. Buta big boost also came 
from aggressive, American-type selling. 

Mr. Zander believes he avoided one pitfall 
which has frustrated some American firms 
in Germany. German law protects inde- 
pendent sales agents that handle a com- 
pany’s products and, in Mr. Zander's words, 
“Once a guy has your signature he’s entitled 
to a fee on all sales in his area for 1 year 
eyen though your own salesman made the 
deal. That can cut into your profits.” 
Beckman gradually has placed sales offices 
of its own in seven German cities to get 
around this problem. 

By adapting to local conditions, Mr. Zan- 
der has created a sort of hybrid firm com- 
bining American and German characteris- 
tics. The most German thing about Beck- 
man G.m.b.H. is the fact that, outside of 
Mr. Zander himself, all the employees are 
natives. Another German feature is what 
Mr. Zander calls the social load—payment to 
social insurance, sick benefits, company out- 
ings, and other fringe benefits which add 
25 cents for each dollar paid in wages. 


A THREAT FROM WARM MEALS 


The social load at Beckman will go up 
somewhat in June, when Mr. Zander hopes 
to complete a new plant cafeteria that will 
serve hot lunches. The fact that a new 
Siemens factory is being built across the 
street from Beckman and also is slated for 
completion in June lends a sense of urgency 
to the project. “It’s a race against time,” 
Says Mr. Zander, who has much more fear 
that Siemens will lure his workers away with 
Warm meals than with higher wages and a 
company name that is better known in 
Germany. 

“In Germany the midday meal is the big 
one,” Mr. Zander explains. “A lot of our 
people live way out in the suburbs, often get 
up as early as 5:15 a.m. in a cold-water flat 
where they eat a very simple breakfast.” 
Many workers thus expect the firm to give 
them a substantial meal at midday, he says. 

Along with yielding to local custom, Mr. 
Zander also has given a basically American 
character to his firm. The new plant itself, 
with its large windows and uncluttered 
offices, wouldn't look out of place in Fort 
Wayne or Oshkosh. Unlike the stiff “Herr 
General-Direktor” who still is the dominant 
type in German business, Mr. Zander oper- 
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ates in a highly informal but firm fashion. 
And he delegates plenty of responsibility 
to his immediate subordinates and depart- 
ment heads. 

“I know a lot of German company direc- 
tors who are on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown because they try to do every- 
thing themselves. Well, I’ve made up my 
mind that if anybody in this plant is going 
to get the ‘managers’ disease’ it isn't going to 
be me.” He refers to the currently fashion- 
able German term for the general collapse 
that has afflicted many German business- 
men in the present age. 

Vitally important in the successful oper- 
ation of any oversea firm, Mr. Zander be- 
lieves, is the selection of the right top exec- 
utive. Referring to his own case, he says 
“you've either got to have an American with a 
somewhat Gernran outlook or a German with 
an American outlook.” Mr. Zander, who has 
a German wife and sends his three children 
to a German school, worked here in American 
military government after World War II, so 
he evidently is well equipped to understand 
German ways of thinking. At the same 
time he is unmistakably American in ap- 
pearance and outlook. With close-cropped 
brown hair and blue eyes, his still-boyish 
appearance and easy manner would stick 
out at any German businessman’s lunch. 
“This business of going native can get you 
into a lot of trouble in your day-to-day deal- 
ings,” he says. 

There’s little chance Mr. Zander ever will 
go native, although he seems content to 
settle down in Germany for the rest of his 
life. He still keeps up his golf game and, 
in a land noted for status symbols, insists 
on driving a 4-year-old Opel sedan with 
63,000 miles on it. “Everybody says I should 
have a Mercedes-Benz,” he says, “but this 
car is perfectly good. III drive it until it 
drops.” 


INDIA’S DEVELOPMENT: PROBLEMS 
AND PROGRAMS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
May 4-5 there was held in Washington 
a Conference on India and the United 
States—1959, sponsored by the Com- 
mittee for International Economic 
Growth. I have heard many good re- 
ports on the conference. Certainly, it is 
imperative that the United States do 
whatever it can to help preserve demo- 
cratic principles in India and to enable 
the Government of that Nation to con- 
tinue to combat efforts of Communists 
to attain a position of infiuence in India. 

One of the best presentations of the 
situation in India was made by His Ex- 
cellency B. K. Nehru, Commissioner- 
General for Economie Affairs of India. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress may be printed in the RECORD, and 
I urge that each Senator take the time 
to read his statement, 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIA’S DEVELOPMENTS: PROBLEMS AND 
PROGRAMS 
(Remarks by His Excellency B. K. Nehru, 

Commissioner-General for Economic Af- 

fairs, India, before the Conference on 

India and the United States, 1959, spon- 

sored by the Committee for International 

Economic Growth, at the Mayflower Hotel, 

Washington, D.C., May 4 and 5) 

I should like; Mr. Chairman, to add my 
compliments to the Committee for Inter- 
national Economic Growth for having or- 
ganized this conference on India and the 
United States. 
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I have been asked to speak on the prob- 
lems and programs of Indian economic de- 
velopment. This is a very tall order. But as 
these problems and programs will, during 
the course of today and tomorrow, be sub- 
jected to minute and detailed examination 
and criticism in the various panels, I pro- 
pose to content myself with giving you on 
this occasion a bold outline of the problems 
with which we are faced, the methods we 
have adopted for solving them, the success 
we have achieved in our efforts and the di- 
rection in which we propose to go. 

The biggest problem of India is its size. 
We are a nation of almost 400 million peo- 
ple; we are one-seventh of humanity and 
nearly 40 percent of the population of the 
non-Communist underdeveloped world. I 
emphasize this, Mr. Chairman, because one 
tends to regard India sometimes as just one 
more underdeveloped country. It is not al- 
ways appreciated that India is equal in popu- 
lation to the whole of Latin America and 
the whole of the continent of Africa put 
together. The immensity of the population 
is, therefore, one of our basic difficulties. 
Any operation in India to be meaningful 
must be of colossal size; otherwise the en- 
tire effort tends to get lost in the vast desert 
of need. 

The second problem of India is its ex- 
treme poverty, Even when judged by the 
standards of the less developed countries 
of the world, India is among the poorest of 
them all. The average per capita income of 
the non-Communist underdeveloped world 
is a little over $100 per annum. The India 
per capita income is only $60 per annum. 
There are only a few countries in the world 
who are poorer, 

The third problem of India—and I speak 
of it as a problem because it complicates 
infinitely the task of economic develop- 
ment—is the fact that India has chosen for 
herself the democratic method of govern- 
ment with all the checks and balances that 
that method implies and with all the in- 
dividual liberties that are inherent in a sys- 
tem that respects the rule of law. 

It is only against the background of these 
basic factors I have mentioned, viz, the size 
of our population, the extreme poverty of 
our people and the essentially democratic 
framework in which we have chosen to or- 
ganize our efforts that the task of promoting 
rapid economic development in India can 
be seen in its proper perspective. To be 
meaningful at all, our operations, whether 
they be in the field of education or health 
or community development, of agriculture 
or transport or industry, must of necessity 
be on a very large scale. This scale of 
operation, in terms of dollars and cents, is, 
however, not much as compared to the opera- 
tions of the developed countries. In fact, 
compared to what a developed society can 
and does do our operations are rather small. 
But the scale of the effort that is required 
in India for promoting development must be 
measured in the context of the extreme diffi- 
culty in raising resources in a country. 
The basic requirement for development is 
the capital required for investment, and this 
capital is nothing more than the surplus of 
current production over current consump- 
tion. But when current consumption is less 
than a dollar and a quarter a week it be- 
comes extremely difficult to squeeze out of 
this miserable pittance even the smallest 
amount required for investment. 

In this effort to raise resources, democracy, 
to which we are fully and wholeheartedly 
committed, is an obstacle for no democracy 
can afford to enforce that degree of hard- 
ship which alone can raise investible capital 
in a poor economy to any significant amount. 
Nor do we have the power which is available 
in other systems to regiment labor and to 
compel it to perform arduous tasks without 
any material reward. There are countries 
in the world where millions of peasants can 
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be made to part with a sizable part of their 
crops in exchange for little or nothing, where 
millions of people can be transplanted hun- 
dreds of miles from their homes to work in 
forced labor camps at subsistence wages. 
But such methods are rightly anathema to 
free societies. Democracy must necessarily 
rely more on the carrot than on the stick. 
The difficulty with India, as with all poor 
countries with low levels of production, is 
that it does not have a large enough carrot 
to offer. 

This then is the problem and these are the 
limitations within which we must work. 
When the odds are so heavily against us, we 
have, in societies such as ours, to develop cer- 
tain guidelines along which the entire process 
of economic development must take place. 
The shortage of capital makes this com- 
modity so precious that we cannot afford to 
allow it to be wasted in unproductive activ- 
ity or frittered away in achieving objectives 
of a low priority in national terms. The lim- 
ited trained, technical, managerial, and ad- 
ministrative manpower that is available also 
has to be conserved for the tasks of the high- 
est priority. The determination of priorities 
in a free enterprise system is left almost en- 
tirely to the mechanism of the market and 
is dictated by the choice of the consumer. 
In rich societies, it does not really matter if, 
for a short time, the consumer prefers lip- 
stick to hospitals or Cadillacs to schools or 
color television sets to roads. There are al- 
ready within a rich society sufficient roads, 
schools, and hospitals to permit that society 
to continue to live and develop at a very 
high rate. But where capital and skilled 
manpower are scarce, there has to be some 
ordering of priorities; and in particular, 
there has to be some policy for the transfer- 
ence of resources from consumption to in- 
vestment. 

The method we have adopted in India to 
combine the essence of democracy with the 
need for development is the instrument of 
the planned economy. Indian planning is 
done by a planning commission which is 
outside the main structure of political gov- 
ernment, The planning commission is as- 
sisted by a large body of experts in all flelds 
of the country’s growth. These experts are 
drawn from all walks of life—from within 
the ministries of the Government of India, 
from private industries and from universities 
and research institutions of various kinds. 
The plans they draw up are submitted to 
genuine popular criticism, are discussed 
throughout the country in popular forums, 
are examined and criticized by the govern- 
ments of the states and finally, after such 
alteration and amendment as this demo- 
cratic process justifies, are submitted to the 
Parliament of India for adoption. There is 
in our planning, therefore, the maximum 
possible popular participation and, indeed, 
this has been one of the main sources of the 
strength and vitality of Indian development. 

Indian planning differs also very consid- 
erably from planning in the totalitarian 
states. I have already mentioned that a 
poor society wanting rapid development can- 
not rely entirely on the dictatorship or the 
sovereignty of the consumer. Nevertheless, 
Indian planning operates almost wholly 
through the market mechanism. There are 
controls at various points of the economy 
such as import control, exchange control, 
capital issues control and the like; but with- 
in the framework of these controls the proc- 
esses of the market are allowed free play and 
the incentives are the same as in the more 
developed free economies. 

Another characteristic of Indian planning 
is that the guidelines laid down for develop- 
ment in the plan cover both the public and 
the private sectors. The agency for the ex- 
ecution of the plans in the two sectors is dif- 
ferent; in the public sector, it is the minis- 
tries of the Government of India or the state 
governments; in the private sector, it is the 
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private entrepreneur within agriculture or 
industry. But there is a fairly close inter- 
relationship between the two sectors both in 
the matter of exchange of personnel and in 
the coordination of activities. And a sig- 
nificant part of the developmental activity 
of the state consists of programs of assistance 
and encouragement to the private sector. 
The Indian economy, contrary to popular 
belief in this country, is still a predomi- 
nantly private enterprise economy. Indian 
governmental expenditures are about 10 per- 
cent of the total net national income as 
against 20 percent in this country. Indian 
Government industry is responsible for no 
more than 3 to 5 percent of large-scale in- 
dustrial and mining activities in the country 
compared, for example, to Italy where 45 
percent is government owned. By far the 
largest segment of private enterprise in India 
consists of the millions of small peasants 
and artisans in whose case governmental 
assistance in regard to credit, marketing, 
and other facilities is the very precondition 
to the development of real enterprise and 
initiative. It is, therefore, obvious that a 
plan for the public sector alone would, in 
our conditions, be meaningless. 

Planned economic development has now 
been underway in India for 8 years. The 
first 5-year plan which began its course in 
1951 has already been completed and the 
second plan is now under implementation. 
Preparations have already begun for the 
third plan which will commence its term 
from 1961. It would be of interest to note 
briefly at this stage the progress that has 
already been achieved and the problems that 
have arisen in the implementation of the 
plans so far. 

In keeping with the basic needs of the 
people, the first 5-year plan gave the highest 
priority to the development of the irrigation 
and power potential of the country and to 
the improvement of the transport system 
which had deteriorated considerably during 
the war and in the early postwar years. 
Altogether, the targets for investment and 
for increases in production and productive 
capacity envisaged during the first plan were 
of a modest character. In retrospect, how- 
ever, it would appear that the modest begin- 
ning in the first plan was wisely conceived. 
Achievements during the first plan period 
exceeded expectations, giving to the people 
and the Government a sense of justifiable 
pride and self-confidence. Taking the first 
plan period as a whole, national income in- 
creased by 18 percent in real terms, making 
for an improvement of 10 percent in the 
average standard of living of the people. For 
the first time in many a decade there was 
visible improvement in the meager lot of the 
Indian peasant and the artisan, and this im- 
provement, however modest, strengthened 
the faith of the people in their own future 
as well as in the future of the democratic 
institutions which they had just acquired. 

What was perhaps as important as the in- 
crease in production and levels of living was 
the environment of financial and economic 
stability in which this progress was achieved. 
Nothing destroys social harmony and the 
atmosphere of honest endeavor in a poor 
country as effectively as inflation and, thanks 
to their wartime experience, the Indian peo- 
ple are fully conscious of this danger. That 
is why it is significant that over the first 
plan period, the general level of prices in 
India actually declined. What is equally 
significant, the higher level of investment 
was financed almost entirely by an increase 
in the voluntary savings of the Indian peo- 
ple. As much as 93 percent of the invest- 
ment undertaken in the first plan came from 
domestic sources with only 7 percent being 
financed by foreign aid. 

While the first 5-year plan was thus re- 
markably successful in creating confidence 

the people and the Government, it 
also brought to light certain basic weaknesses 
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in the Indian economy. For one thing, the 
additional employment created by the plan 
fell far short of the increase in the labor 
force so that there was actually an increase 
in unemployment. At the same time even 
the modest increase in production and in 
irrigation, power, and other facilities led to 
acute shortages in the supply of basic mate- 
rials such as steel and cement and fertilizers. 
It was, therefore, felt that if these shortages 
were not to lead to a continuous and sharp 
increase in imports with a consequent dislo- 
cation in balance of payments, it would be 
necessary to give a high priority in the years 
to come to an increase in the production of 
these basic commodities. 

Accordingly, in the second 5-year plan, 
which came into operation in 1956, a some- 
what greater emphasis was placed on the 
development of basic industries. The second 
plan also envisaged a total investment 
roughly twice as large as in the first plan 
and an increase in total national product at 
the rate of 5 percent per annum as against 
an increase of about 3% percent per annum 
which was achieved during the first plan. 
It was realized from the outset that a larger 
investment effort with a greater emphasis 
on the development of basic industries would 
put a considerable strain on the balance of 
payments and that this would require the 
flow of external capital on a substantially 
larger scale than during the first plan period. 
But it was felt that a larger effort at mobiliz- 
ing domestic savings as well as foreign loans 
and grants was inevitable if India was to take 
a decisive step forward in economic develop- 
ment. 

Most of you are no doubt aware that 
during the last 3 years the level of invest- 
ment in the Indian economy has been 
stepped up steadily and that this, in turn, 
has led to a considerable strain on India’s 
balance of payments. By and large, the 
internal price situation has remained sat- 
isfactory, and there has been a significant 
increase in the total domestic resources set 
apart for investment. But the emergence 
of balance-of-payments difficulties from the 
very start of the second plan has necessi- 
tated a cutback in the original targets. 
Generally speaking, it would appear that in 
the second plan we shall achieve no more 
than 80 percent of our goals. The national 
income will rise at the rate of 4 percent in- 
stead of 5 percent per annum as we 
thought it would; and, in physical terms, 
many of our projects will take a year longer 
to complete than originally planned. It is, 
however, significant that even this partial 
success has become possible only as a re- 
sult of substantially greater external as- 
sistance than was envisaged initially. Thus, 
on present indications, if external assistance 
on the scale necessary for implementing the 
plan in the present form is available over 
the next 2 years, the total foreign assistance 
utilized during the second plan period will 
amount to approximately $3 billion, as 
against only $450 million during the first 
plan, As a proportion of the total invest- 
ment effort, the contribution of external 
assistance during the second plan is likely to 
be of the order of 20 percent as against the 
comparable contribution during the first 
plan of just about 7 percent. By far the 
largest proportion of the foreign aid we 
have received has come from the United 
States. For this, no less than for the man- 
ner in which it has been given, the Gov- 
ernment and the people of India are truly 
appreciative and grateful. 

If I may sum up, therefore, while the 
Indian experiment in planning for prosper- 
ity within a democratic framework has so far 
been modestly successful with total national 
product increasing at the rate of some- 
what under 4 percent per annum and a 
modest but perceptible improvement in the 
levels of living of the people, the stresses 
and strains of this development are already 
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being felt and such increases in productive 
capacity as have been made in recent years 
have become possible only as a result of very 
sharp increases in taxation at home and a 
much greater flow of grants and loans from 
abroad. 

The question, therefore, arises: “What is 
the course that India must follow in the 
years to come?” This is a question which 
is being debated anxiously in India at the 
present moment in connection with the 
preparation of our third 5-year plan. I think 
there can be hardly any doubt that despite 
the difficulties that have been experienced 
in recent years, the only course open to the 
Indian people is not only to maintain but 
to accelerate the tempo of development that 
has already been built up. To falter now 
would be to destroy the very foundations of 
self-confidence which have been so assidu- 
ously built up over the past 10 years. If we 
are to continue to develop at the rate at 
which we have done so far, it will take us 35 
years to give to ourselves a per capita income 
of just over $2 a week. This rate of de- 
velopment is far too slow in the modern 
world. It is too slow first, because the tech- 
niques of production have advanced so much 
that such low levels of living as are sym- 
bolized by an income of $2 or $3 per week 
have lost all justification. It is too slow be- 
cause we have before us the example of so- 
cieties applying these techniques for de- 
velopment at a much faster rate. The fact 
that techniques of production have developed 
so much that poverty and misery can be 
eradicated in a very short period of time and 
the fact that this is being done in countries 
which have no inherent advantages over 1s 
lead to impatience and discontent with an 
admittedly just but incredibly slow process; 
and both impatience and discontent are 
capable of weakening, if not wholly destroy- 
ing, the social fabric. It is essential, there- 
fore, that if India is to continue to be a stable 
and contented democracy, the rate of her 
economic progress must be substantially 
increased. 

This involves the increase of investment 
greatly beyond what we have been able to 
achieve so far. It is clear that we have to be 
prepared to tax ourselves to the hilt and to 
limit our consumption so as to increase the 
investable surplus to the very maximum 
point which the people will bear. But at 
present levels of living in the country the 
total resources available internally which 
can be mobilized within a democratic frame- 
work of society are insufficient for the task. 
And it is in this context that the flow of 
large amounts of external capital into India 
assumes importance, whether that flow is 
through governmental or private channels. 

We in India fully appreciate that not only 
is it necessary to increase the rate of invest- 
ment, but it is also essential that India 
should become in the shortest practicable 
time an economically independent and self- 
generating economy. No self-respecting 
people wish to continue to be a burden on 
others one moment longer than is absolutely 
obligatory. This is necessary also because 
external funds available for economic devel- 
opment are inadequate to meet all the needs 
of the world and the sooner some countries 
can be put into a position of not only not 
drawing from this limited fund but actually 
contributing to it, the better for humanity 
at large. We in India are fortunately better 
placed than many other underdeveloped 
countries in regard to the possibilities of 
achieving an economically independent and 
self-generating economy. During the last 
10 years of development we have laid a very 
considerable basis not only of general 
achievement, but what is more important, 
of the availability of skilled technical and 
administration manpower, of experience in 
the construction and management of large- 
scale enterprises and in the mobilization 
of the tangible and intangible resources of 
our people. 
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India is today in a position very similar 
to that of Europe before the Marshall plan. 
It is true that in Europe production capacity 
had been destroyed and had to be re-created; 
in India it does not exist and has to be 
created for the first time. But the similarity 
lies in the fact that in India, as in postwar 
Europe, the trained manpower, the manage- 
rial, administrative and organizational ca- 
pacity exist and the only factor limiting 
economic growth is capital. The Marshall 
plan operation took 34% years and cost $13 
billion. At the end of it Europe was an 
independent and self-generating economy, 
with the strength to help economies less 
fortunate than her own. India is on the 
threshold of such an economic takeoff, A 
similar operation in India will take a longer 
time but will cost less. At the end of it 
India should be in a position to cease to 
require abnormal external aid on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis; and should 
be able in fact appreciably to increase the 
help it gives to its less fortunate neighbors. 
The figure for such a plan of external assist- 
ance may in absolute terms be larger; but 
it is a very small fraction of the annual 
increase in income of the Western World. 
The stakes are so high that it seems to me 
the sacrifice is well worth making. 

The public and private sources of the 
capital we need and how it can be best 
applied are subjects of this conference which 
I will leave to others for the moment. There 
are gathered here today and tomorrow an 
extraordinary group of men and women with 
experience and knowledge of the economic 
problems my country faces. Those of us 
from India look forward with keen antici- 
pation to the ideas which will be generated 
by your discussions and we thank you for 
the interest which you have manifested in 
what we are trying to do by taking the time 
to gather here. I am sure it cannot but 
help in the solution of problems in which 
the people of both our countries have such 
a great stake. For all of this, I extend my 
deepest appreciation. Thank you very much. 


CITY PLANNING AND URBAN RE- 
NEWAL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
February 5 the Senate passed S. 57, the 
Housing Act of 1959. This bill is now 
pending in the House of Representatives 
and I am hopeful that it will become law 
within the near future. One of the pro- 
visions of this bill, which has received 
support from all parts of the country, 
particularly from those who are con- 
cerned about planning for the future, is 
section 708. This section authorizes 
$500,000 annually for a 3-year period to 
be used by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator to provide scholar- 
ships and fellowships for the graduate 
training of professional city planning 
and housing technicians and specialists. 

I have had called to my attention a 
recent statement made by Mr. Charles 
Kellstadt, president of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. Mr. Kellstadt reviews the tremen- 
dous task in urban renewal and city 
planning in the years ahead and notes 
that our educational institutions are not 
producing sufficient numbers of trained 
people absolutely essential to do this 
work. He relates that the Sears, Roe- 
buck Foundation has since 1957 made 
graduate fellowship awards in city plan- 
ning and urban renewal and that the 
Foundation is awarding 10 fellowships 
in this field again this year. 

Mr. Kelstadt points out that private 
American business by itself cannot solve 
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the problems of our cities—despite busi- 
ness’ great and vital stake in them. But 
if business so chooses, it can make an in- 
valuable contribution to the solution of 
city problems simply by supporting— 
with fellowships and direct financial 
aid—the schools of city planning in exist- 
ence today and the new schools which 
may be in existence tomorrow. 

Mr. President, Iam greatly encouraged 
by the awareness evidenced in statements 
such as the one made by Mr. Kellstadt. 
I believe that the small scholarship pro- 
gram authorized in S. 57 is a minimum 
Federal contribution in this field. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the entire statement made by Mr. Kell- 
stadt be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Alabama? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


HELP oF Business Requirep—More Orr 
PLANNERS HELD NEEDED To HELP OVERCOME 
URBAN BLIGHT 


(Eorron's NOTE—Elmer C. Walzer, UPI 
financial editor, is on vacation. His column 
is being written by business and financial 
executives.) 

(By Charles H. Kellstadt) 

CHICAGO, By conservative estimates, 
Americans in the next few years will invest 
literally billions of dollars in programs de- 
signed to solve or alleviate the problems of 
urban blight and decay. 

A 62½ billion Federal housing bill is 
before the Congress now, and some sort of 
substantial housing measure seems certain 
of passage and approval by the President. 

Even without Federal participation in the 
problems of urban renewal and city plan- 
ning, hundreds of millions—and perhaps bil- 
lions—will be spent in coming years by State 
and local agencies and private organizations 
as they battle urban blight at the local level. 


INTELLIGENT SPENDING 


Encouraging as it is to note the growing 
awareness of urban problems, it is far from 
encouraging to note how little has been 
said—and how very little has been done— 
about one particular aspect of the problem. 

Granting we have the money to spend, 
who will spend it? As things stand now, even 
with money in our pockets, we simply do not 
haye—and will not have—enough men and 
women who are qualified to spend it intelli- 
gently. 

The American Society of Planning Officials 
recently issued a bulletin which points up 
this fact, and ought to give pause to anyone 
concerned with the problems which face our 
cities. 

CITY PLANNERS NEEDED 


There were, according to the society, more 
than 650 planning jobs available and adver- 
tised in 1958, more than double the num- 
ber of jobs advertised just 3 years earlier. 
And as more and more cities face their urban 
problems, the number of openings in the 
field can be expected to continue to rise 
dramatically. 

Yet, in contrast, in 1958, according to the 
society, only 235 men and women were gradu- 
ated from American universities with degrees 
in city planning, and this year only 244 will 
be graduated. 

Depressing though they are, even these 
figures exaggerate the number of newly 
trained planning personnel available to us. 
A portion of our graduates, at least 20 per- 
cent, are foreign nationals who return to 
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their native lands once their schooling is 
complete, 

The reason why our universities turn out 
so few people trained in city planning is 
simple. Only a handful of universities—iess 
than 25 at present—have recognized schools 
or departments of city planning. 


EDUCATION GRANTS 


What's more, in the entire United States 
today, there are fewer than 100 full-time 
faculty members teaching city planning and 
the techniques of administering urban re- 
newal programs. Each school has only a 
handful of students enrolled. 

Recognizing the need for more people 
trained in planning the Sears Roebuck 
Foundation has since 1957 made graduate 
fellowship awards in city planning and urban 
renewal. Again this April, the foundation 
will award 10 fellowships ranging up to 
$3,000, with $1,000 cost of education grants 
to each of the schools involved. 

Private American business by itself cannot 
solve the problems of our cities—despite 
business’ great and vital stake in them. But 
if business so chooses, it can make an in- 
valuable contribution to the solution of city 
problems simply by supporting—with fellow- 
ships and direct financial aid—the schools 
of city planning in existence today and the 
new schools which may be in existence to- 
morrow. 

The challenge is there. Business can help 
meet that challenge. 


TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON IN TRIB- 
UTE TO SENATOR HILL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, April 29, a Health-U.S.A. 
testimonial luncheon was held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., by the Washington Board 
of Trade, the Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and related organiza- 
tions, in honor of my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL]. This was a remarkable 
luncheon. About 700 persons attended 
in what was generally stated to be the 
largest assembly for such a purpose ever 
held in the city of Washington, D.C. 

Tribute was deservedly paid to the 
senior Senator from Alabama for the 
great leadership he has manifested 
throughout the years with regard to so 
many different health programs. Fre- 
quent mention was made, for instance, of 
the Senator’s earliest effort, the so-called 
Hill-Burton Act, under which it has been 
possible for towns, cities, rural areas, and 
communities of every kind to obtain hos- 
pitals, health centers, clinics, and differ- 
ent health institutions which have served 
to bring closer to the people a more 
readily available health service. Many 
other things, entirely too numerous to 
mention, were covered. It was a great 
and most unusual testimonial. 

Mr. President, I have obtained a tran- 
script of that luncheon meeting, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE HEALTH-U.S.A. TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON 
IN TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE LISTER HILL 
INTRODUCTION 

On Wednesday, April 29, a Health-U.S.A. 
testimonial luncheon was held here in Wash- 
ington by the Washington Board of Trade, 
the Medical Society of the District of Colum- 
bia, and related organizations, in honor of 
the senior Senator from Alabama, Mr. HILL. 
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Almost 700 persons attended in what was 
generally stated to be the largest assembly 
for such a purpose ever held in the city of 
Washington. 

Distinguished officials who came to honor 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare for his great con- 
tributions in the field of health included 
leaders in both the executive and legislative 
branches of Government, famous names in 
medicine in public and private life, leaders 
of voluntary health organizations, and a wide 
variety of other prominent Americans. 

There follows the text of the transcript of 
the proceedings as reproduced from a tape 
recording made of the entire event. 

The sequence of comments was as follows: 

An introductory statement and address, 
entitled “The U.S, Senate: Forum for 
Greatness,” by Mr. Julius N. Cahn, proj- 
ect director, International Health Study, 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, who was also general chairman of the 
Health-U. S. A. luncheon. 

A tribute from the majority leader of the 
U.S. Senate, the senior Senator from Texas, 
Mr. JOHNSON. 

A statement from the general counsel of 
the Albert Schweitzer Foundation and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade, Mr. Ralph E. Becker. 

Greetings from the executive branch, the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Honorable Arthur S. 
Flemming. 

A tribute from a spokesman of American 
science, 1953 winner of the Nobel prize, Prof. 
Selman Waksman, of Rutgers University, dis- 
coverer of streptomycin. 

A greeting from the State of Alabama by 
Mr. John E. Bryan, general manager, Bir- 
mingham Chamber of Commerce. 

Presentation of the Health-U.S.A. plaque 
by Dr. Howard A. Rusk, director, New York 
University, Bellevue Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation. 

Finally, the acceptance address by my col- 
league, Mr. HILL. 

The outline of the overall program may, 
incidentally, be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 29, as reprinted by Congress- 
woman Epira Nourse Rocers, of Massachu- 
setts, beginning on page 7101. 

There follows now the transcript of the 
entire proceeding: 


OPENING STATEMENT BY MR. JULIUS N. CAHN, 
GENERAL CHAIRMAN, HEALTH-U.S.A, LUNCH- 
EON—TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HILL AND TO THE 
U.S. SENATE, FORUM FOR GREATNESS 


Mr. Cann. We have met to do honor to a 
member of what has been rightly called the 
greatest deliberative body in the world, 

We honor a man who has done honor to 
the Senate, the legislative chamber in which 
he has effectively served for 21 years after 
15 notable years in the House. 

Here on the dais in the audience, you see 
his colleagues who have come to pay well- 
deserved tribute to him. 

But I ask you for a few moments to look 
at the great and remarkable institution— 
the Senate—where he has achieved his 
finest hours. 

It is no exaggeration that the eyes of the 
world are upon the U.S. Senate and upon 
the coequal House of Representatives. 

The destiny of mankind is shaped in large 
part on Capitol Hill. 

It is a fact that for our interest today, we 
look particularly at the U.S. Senate, al- 
though the tribute which we pay is deserved 
as well by the House of Representatives. 

The Members of the U.S. Senate repre- 
sented so well today by their majority leader 
are the heirs of a great and special heritage. 
Walk through the U.S. Capitol and gaze at 
the portraits in the halls and in the com- 
mittee rooms. Some of the finest names of 
the Republic stand out in hallowed memory. 

They include the five selected by the Sen- 
ate itself—Clay, of Kentucky; Calhoun, of 
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South Carolina; Webster, of Massachusetts; 
Taft, of Ohio; LaFollette, of Wisconsin— 
men of different regions, of different per- 
suasions, but men who rose to great oc- 
caslons and symbolized great issues. 

Men who were often ahead of their times, 
men who battled and won, men who battled 
and lost, but who nonetheless left the im- 
print of their personality in the annals of 
history. 

And of recent memory, there were George, 
of Georgia; Barkley, of Kentucky; Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan; and in Alabama, the State 
of our focus today, the Bankheads—father 
and sons—in the Senate and the House. 

Today his colleagues, his friends, his ad- 
mirers add new laurels to an Alabamian who 
already ranks high with the Senate’s most 
honored figures. 

Lister HILL, of Capitol Hill, stands in the 
vanguard of an epic story, unique to the 
20th century. It is the saga of the relative 
freeing of man from an ancient enemy, dis- 
ease and disability. 

Alabama knows what it is to fight for free- 
dom. The motto of the State is, “We dare 
defend our rights.” And it is Alabama's 
Lister HILL who has enabled men to defend 
their right to be given every opportunity 
against the common enemy, disease. 

As you and I know, there are many kinds 
of tyranny. Disease is one particular kind. 
It has many of the earmarks and the features 
of a despot. Disease strikes cruelly without 
apparent rhyme or reason, destroying young 
and old, according to its whim. Disease is 
arbitrary and unthinking. 

It lurks as a danger to every man, not sim- 
ply the infectious diseases which have long 
since been greatly reduced, but the chronic 
and degenerative diseases. 

Into this audience, or any audience, for 
example, in the form of cancer, the tyrant 
disease, strikes. It counts off among you, 
“1, 2, 3, 4.“ and whoever the fourth person is, 
cancer strikes down in the course of a life- 
time. It counts among you, “1, 2, 3, to 12.” 
and whoever the 12th person may be, he or 
she may spend some part of his lifetime in a 
mental hospital. 

The tyrant, disability, strikes at the inno- 
cent unborn, It decrees that 3 out of 100 
babies, through no fault of their own, will 
come into the world mentally retarded, 126,- 
000 American babies a year. Or they will be 
born with impaired hearing or sight or hare- 
lip or various other defects. 

This is tyranny, because it is arbitrary, it 
is merciless. What is most tragic, it is in 
large part, as Senator Lister HILL has proven, 
avoidable, 

Against this tyrant, the senior Senator of 
Alabama has defended our God-given rights. 
He has struck some of the most effective 
blows in the history of the Congress of the 
United States, 

His dream has been of a South and a 
North, of all regions, freed of ancient 
scourges, just as yellow fever and malaria 
and smallpox have long since been banished. 

And he has forged his dream into reality in 
a pattern of greatness. For greatness is to 
find an issue larger than yourself. It is to 
serve a human need which may outlive you, 
yourself. As mortals, the days of man's 
years—however long—are numbered. But 
there is almost no limit on works of great- 
ness. And the U.S. Senate is an ideal forum 
for deeds of greatness. 

It shares, of course, coequal responsibilities 
with the House of Representatives, differing 
only in such features as that of virtually un- 
limited debate, 6-year term of office, and the 
advice-and-consent feature of the Consti- 
tution. 

But, like the House, it has its own unique 
traditions in which it rightly takes deepest 
pride. 

It is a fact that in this age of cynicism and 
debunking, some critics may scoff at the 
Senate. 
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But the record of the Senate stands for 
all to see as the example of what freemen 
in a free forum can achieve by the legislative 
process. 

Individual greatness in the Senate follows 
no fixed formula. There is no patent on 
greatness. Some men have risen to its 
heights through the brilliance of their 
oratory; others for their quiet, largely un- 
heralded work within committees. 

Some men have been masters in the mold- 
ing of a team; others have achieved great- 
ness entirely as individuals. 

But greatness is not without its sacrifices. 
Public office is not only a public trust; it is 
also a public target. 

There is not a man on the dais who has 
not felt slings and arrows which he at times 
felt were deeply unjust. A politician, the 
jesters say, must have a thick hide. 

But a public servant can bleed, too, al- 
though the wounds may never show. 

Nonetheless, a great man battles on for 
that is the meaning of his greatness, 

The poet, Browning, had written, “Life 
has meaning and to find its meaning is my 
meat and drink.“ 

Lister HILL has found a meaning of life, 
service to human health. It has been his 
meat and drink, as it was his honored 
father’s before him. 

The stature of great Senators is such that 
often in referring to them, the authors of 
articles and books have designated them 
only by their last names and by their 
States—like JOHNSON, of Texas. 

To the honored list of great men, his 
colleagues add with pride the name of HILL 
of Alabama. 

Many a prophet is unfortunately not hon- 
ored in his own land. But, as witness today, 
it is to the credit of his native State that 
Alabama roars with a proud rebel yell in 
praise of its senior Senator. 

We recall that Montgomery, Ala., was in 
the Cradle of the Confederacy. It was the 
cradle of Lister HILL, son of Dr. L. L. Hill, 
a great surgeon. In Montgomery, the proud 
stars and bars first flew over the Confederate 
States of America. It is over Montgomery 
that, today, the proud Stars and Stripes fly 
with greater glory because of the deeds of 
HiL of Alabama. 

H is for health, 

His for HILL. 

H is for happiness which we wish for you, 
Sonator HILL. 

A great Chamber—the Senate. 

A great issue—health. 

A great man— HL of Alabama. 

Introduction to Senator Johnson 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have spoken of 
the Senate in order to set the scene. 

But now, far better, let the Senate speak 
for itself. There is no tribute which I could 
pay, or which could be paid by any staff 
member who is privileged to serve in how- 
ever humble the capacity on Capitol Hill— 
no tribute which we can pay in words which 
matches in eloquence the deeds of the man 
you are about to hear—the majority leader 
of the Senate. 

The fact of the matter is, that his achieve- 
ments in the Senate speak volumes—history- 
making volumes. 

Partisan considerations aside, the further 
fact is that the U.S. Senate has under his 
responsible leadership achieved patriotic 
goals which even the Senate’s most en- 
thusiastic supporters might have thought 
unattainable. 

Whether he has had a majority of 64 Sena- 
tors (as at present), or of 49 (as previously), 
he has demonstrated wisdom, statesman- 
ship, and vision in using the perogatives of 
his office in a way which would best adyance 
the interests of the country, which he has. 
served in uniform and in the Congress. 
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Summarize LYNDON JoHNson’s record and 
you can put it in six words, to borrow an 
expression of his own: 

“Can do”—"WIll do”—"“Have done.” 

In a Senate where tradition is hallowed, 
and rightly so, with deep reverence, he has 
wrought historic innovations. In a Senate 
which prides its right—and it is a great 
right—of unlimited debate, he has time and 
again proven the Senate's ability to act with 
lightning speed and with the free accord 
of all concerned. 

He has been described by leading writers 
as an authentic genius (and they use the 
word advisedly) of the American system of 
legislative government. But he has applied 
this genius in ceaseless toil, in unending de- 
votion to his duties with a meticulous at- 
tention to a thousand and one problems. 

Suffice it now to say that his colleagues 
have pointed out that not within the mem- 
ory of living man has a majority leader of 
the U.S. Senate served more effectively and 
with more esteem. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Honorable 
LYNDON JOHNSON. [Applause.] 


SENATOR LYNDON JOHNSON 


Senator JoHNsoN. Mr. Chairman, Senator 
and Mrs. Hill, distinguished and honored 
guests, I am deeply grateful for the generous 
introduction of your chairman. And as un- 
worthy as I am of it, I appreciate it all the 
more, 

Lister and I have been contemplating how 
we could arrange with Husert to let us have 
his distinguished committee assistant, who 
has presided so eloquently and effectively to- 
day, in the hope that we could share him 
equally on a full-time retainer basis in both 
Texas and Alabama where we may have need 
for his services next year, [Applause and 
laughter. | 

First, I want to say to the chairman and 
to the members of the board of trade what 
a good thing, what a thoughtful thing, what 
a noble thing you have done to arrange this 
luncheon today. Second, I want to assume 
for a moment, to speak for each of you, and 
say to our noble host, how grateful I am and 
how privileged I feel to have a chance to 
come here and honor my beloved friend. 

I think each of you are here today for the 
same reason that I am here—not because 
we had to come, but because we wanted to 
come; because we must come; because we 
felt that way. 

You know, the board of trade gave some 
prizes not long ago in an attempt to in- 
crease their membership. And they looked 
to my State for its generosity, and they 
asked us to provide the prizes, and we did. 
The third prize was a week on the King 
Ranch in Texas. The second prize was a 
week at the beautiful Shamrock Hotel in 
Houston—all-expense tour. And the first 
prize, you didn’t have to go to Texas at all. 
[Laughter.] 

So there wasn't anyone that really had to 
come here at all. Except when we heard 
about the wonderful thought the board of 
trade had, we picked up our knitting and 
came on down. 

Now one of the most difficult questions to 
pose to any man is to define statesmanship. 
I want to talk about that very briefly in 
connection with this honor to our friend. 

The cynics claim that a statesman is a 
dead politician. 

The partisans claim that a statesman is a 
candidate whom they voted for in the last 
election. 

The historians tell us that a statesman 
can be revealed only by the passage of time. 

But there is one definition with which 
everybody can agree. It is that any man 
who acts effectively, and acts wisely as a 
public servant, to improve the lives of the 
people is a statesman. And that is the test, 
I think, that Lister HLL passes with such 
flying colors. 
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T have known him for a great many years. 
What is more important, I have known him 
as a friend and as a warm human being. 

As a Senator he has been involved in 
& wide range of activities. But his per- 
manent and his abiding interest has been 
in legislation which touches directly upon 
the welfare and the well-being of people— 
p-e-e-p-u-l, p-e-e-p-l-e. 

And I have come here today to say to 
you that I am very proud to be a Mem- 
ber of a Senate which, under Lister HILL’S 
leadership in the last two Congresses, has 
done more to advance medical research than 
any of its predecessors. And I think that 
I should include in that tribute the very 
valiant work of that great friend of ours 
in the House, JoHN Focarry, and his col- 
leagues, and that wonderful American lady, 
Mary Lasker. 

I want to say today—and I want to make 
it clear for the record of posterity—that no 
man has done more to bring this record of 
advancement in the field of modern med- 
icine than Lister HIL. His skill, his de- 
termination, time and time again, have been 
the deciding factor. 

Washington is a city in which, over the 
long pull, men are respected more for what 
they do than what they say. A record of 
accomplishment is the measuring rod which 
finally determines the durability of public 
servants. Lister HILL is a man who has 
been here for a long, long time. And he is 
going to be here for a long, long time to 
come, 

And I am grateful to Lister and to Hen- 
rietta for not only their friendship to me 
and mine but for their leadership in this 
field that has been so hungry for a voice. 
And I am grateful to the Board of Trade 
for giving me the privilege of taking part 
in the honors that you are paying this good 
and great and kind man. 

In a period of sunshine, you can always 
look to Lister HILL; and he is there, too, in 
periods of sorrow. 

I remember that on one Tuesday, after 
I had had my suits measured by a little 
tailor across the street here, I was under 
an oxygen tent out in Bethesda. My wife, 
who comes from Alabama and who is a 
great friend of Lister’s, came in and said 
that the little tailor that had measured 
these two suits for me had her on the tele- 
phone and wanted to know what to do 
about those suits. He had been reading 
these headlines, “JOHNSON Sick.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

And I thought of the great work that is 
being done by the Institute just across 
the road; the hearings that were then being 
held by my friend down under the dome of 
the Capitol. And, without a moment's hes- 
itation, with my chin up and my chest out, 
I said to Ladybird, “Tell him to go on and 
make em up, we'll need the blue one, what- 
ever happens.” [Applause and laughter.] 

And I might say that—thanks to LISTER 
and the great scientists in the field of med- 
icine—I am still using both of those suits 
effectively. And I am grateful to the great 
State of Alabama for not only having sent 
this leader to us in our time of need, but 
for having furnished the U.S. Senate with 
two of the best Senators of any State in 
the Union—Lisrer HILL and JOHN SPARK- 
MAN. Applause. 

RALPH E. BECKER 

Mr. CAHN. Thank you very much indeed, 
Senator JOHNSON. 

We are going to move right along in our 
program. 

I might say that all of the remaining 
speeches will be but 2 or 3 minutes in length 
with the exception of the remarks of Dr. 
Rusk and, of course, of our guest of honor, 
because I know that our doctors and all the 
many busy people here are most anxious 
to keep their appointments this afternoon. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, you have already 
met the chairman of the award committee. 
I would like to introduce him now—Mr. 
Rlph E. Becker. [Applause.] 

Mr. Becker. Senator HILL, Mrs. Hill, dis- 
t- vuished members of the Cabinet, Sena- 

and Representatives, members of the 
« 22n‘gations that are here, and guests, be- 
` .2 undertaking my assigned task, I wish 
{9 commend our able general luncheon chair- 

5 Mr. Julius Cahn, for his tireless work 
iring and arranging today’s impressive 
k- m [A plause.] 

I bolieve that most of us here also realize 
bis many contributions to important legisla- 
ton in the field of national health. Your own 
fpplause indicated the manner in which he 
impressed you in action. 

I haye only one comment to make for the 
record: I heard Senator JOHNSON refer to 
the “conspiracy” between him and Senator 
Hitt about proselyting Julius Cahn from 
Senator HUMPHREY. 

What I think you ought to know is that 
Senator HUMPHREY took him from Senator 
Wier, and that is the reason we are short of 
good men in the Republican Party—perhaps 
short of some votes. [Laughter.| 

I wish also to acknowledge the selfiess ef- 
forts of Henry Loss, of the Board of Trade, 
without whom this luncheon would not have 
proved a success. It was a tireless job of 3 
months to do the staff work. And my deep 
gratitude to the executive vice chairman of 
the Board of Trade, Bill Press, on whose guid- 
ance and counsel we depend to do the work 
that we are striving for here in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

One of the West's most profound states- 
men, Benjamin Disraeli, once stated that 
“the health of the people is really the founda- 
tion upon which all their happiness and all 
their powers as a state depend.” 

The wisdom of this observation is all too 
evident to Americans in this period of in- 
ternational stress and searching concern for 
the sources and the condition of our moral 
and physical strength. 

Believing that the fiber of national resolu- 
tion is dependent upon the health and well- 
being of the people, we can appreciate the 
importance of the tasks which your next 
speaker performs. 

In my opinion, the present Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is not only 
fully aware of his enormous responsibilities, 
but has discharged them in a manner best 
suited to insure that as a nation, we are the 
healthiest, happiest and most virile people 
on earth, 

It is my pleasure to introduce the Honor- 
able Arthur S. Flemming. Applause. 


THE HONORABLE ARTHUR FLEMMING 


Mr. FLEMMING. Mr, Becker, Mr. Chairman, 
Senator, and Mrs. Hill, and friends, I regard 
it as a very high privilege to have the oppor- 
tunity of representing the executive branch 
of the Federal Government at this very 
significant occasion. 

A good neighbor, it seems to me, is one 
who never passes up an opportunity to help 
his fellow human beings realize their high- 
est potentials. Judged by this standard, 
Senator HILL is a good neighbor to all of 
America. |Applause.| 

I think it is appropriate, particularly ap- 
propriate, that the tribute that is being paid 
to Senator Hitt today is being paid by the 
community of Washington. Certainly as a 
community, we are deeply indebted to him 
for all that he has done in our behalf. There 
isn't a community in this Nation, however, 
that couldn't likewise pay tribute to Senator 
HILL. for all that he has done for all the 
communities of our Nation. 

I noticed that in arranging the program, 
some persons have been called upon to pay 
tribute; others have been called upon to 
extend greetings; but that Iam called upon 
to make a statement, 
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I don't know just what those who devel- 
oped the program had in mind. Possibly 
they felt that there would be a little less 
enthusiasm within the executive branch 
than for example on the part of the Con- 
gress. But I can assure you that that is not 
the case. In fact, I can say that Senator 
Hitz is a good neighbor to those of us who 
serve in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. And I can say it with some feel- 
ing. Because before we came down here this 
morning, he and I spent the morning up in 
one of the committee rooms of the U.S. Sen- 
ate where he was listening to a presentation 
that I was making. I know he didn't agree 
with it, but he was a good neighbor and he 
was very very kind to me—as he always is. 

But I want to say to him (representing 
the executive branch) that we are deeply 
grateful to him for his qualities of states- 
manship, for the outstanding leadership 
that he has brought to the health area, as 
well as to all other areas that he has touched. 
But that, above all, we are grateful to him for 
servirg as an inspiration to all of us by 
virtue of his being, in the very best sense of 
the word, a good neighbor to all with whom 
he comes in contact. 

I am grateful for this opportunity of giv- 
ing expression to my own feelings which E 
know are shared by all of my colleagues 
within the executive branch. Thank you. 
Applause. 

PROFESSOR WAKSMAN 


Mr. Cann. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We have many distinguished representa- 
tives from the scientific community. We 
have selected but one, because time is run- 
ning short. I refer to the 1953 winner of 
the Nobel Prize for his historic contribution 
in isolating streptomycin which has helped 
man to conquer, for the first time in history, 
the great white plague of tuberculosis, pro- 
fessor emeritus, of the Institute of Micro- 
biology of Rutgers University—Prof. Selman 
Waksman., [Applause.] 

Professor WAKSMAN. Senator HILL, Mrs. 
Hill, ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed a 
great privilege to be here to honor Senator 
HILL, both as representing science in general 
and medical science in particular, which owes 
so much to this great Senator. 

In the few minutes that I have at my dis- 
posal I would like to emphasize one or two 
aspects of science as a whole and of medi- 
cal science in particular. 

In the growing importance of science in the 
world at large and in this country of ours in 
particular, the need for universities, the need 
for university laboratories and equipment, is 
becoming greater and greater. New prob- 
lems are being thrown upon their limited 
staffs. Funds are provided for carrying out 
the research, but difficulties are experienced 
in providing the laboratories and for provid- 
ing the very expensive equipment that is 
needed more and more in a modern-day re- 
search organization. 

Let me illustrate, for example, the great im- 
portance that can come from the coopera- 
tion in scientific research and in the applica- 
tion of that research to the control of dis- 
ease. 

When we discovered streptomycin in 1944— 
and in 1945 it became a reality in the con- 
trol of tuberculosis—there was a great need 
for establishing standards, methods of pro- 
cedure, production, coordination. And in 
that one organization, located right here in 
Washington, the Veterans’ Administration, 
and through their cooperative effort in the 
numerous hospitals throughout the country, 
have been carried out the program of coop- 
erative research which is second to none in 
the history of medicine. 

Let me give you another illustration of the 
need. Iam about to depart in a few days for 
Geneva to participate in an important Com- 
mittee for the World Health Organization. 
That Committee is to plan a coordinated 
program of research for the world at large in 
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one particular field; namely, the field to 
which I have devoted the last two decades 
of my life: the field of antibiotics. 

There are two problems there which to the 
ordinary man do not appear to be of great 
importance. But if I had the time and if I 
had the opportunity to outline these prob- 
lems. 

As you may recall, the annual mortality 
from tuberculosis has been reduced from 
100 per 100,000 only a few years ago to about 
10 or less per 100,000 in this country at the 
present time. But mortality in certain coun- 
tries of the world is still between 100 and 
200 per 100,000, You will greatly appreciate 
the need therefore for this coordination of 
medical research and of application of great 
discoveries. 

And it is to you, Senator Hin, that the 
scientific community are looking to help us 
in solving some of these problems. Thank 
you. |Applause.] 

Mr. CAHN. Thank you, Professor Waks- 
man. I know that your comments reflect the 
sentiments of Dr. Shannon, of each of the 
directors of the institutes and of all the 
other distinguished scientists in this room. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR SPARKMAN 


We had hoped to be able to have a few 
moments to hear from the distinguished 
Senator who is Senator Hus colleague from 
Alabama. You have already heard far finer 
tribute to him paid by his majority leader, 
Senator JoHNson, than I could possibly 
submit, 

Let me only say this: Aside from Senator 
SPARKMAN’s able cowork in the field of health 
with Senator HILL, he is chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Small Business; he is 
most active in connection with economic 
problems over the years. And he has played 
a great role in the American economy in con- 
nection with improved housing. We cannot 
regrettably have even a few moments to hear 
directly from him. Let me therefore pay this 
brief but well-deserved tribute: 

To a man who rose from humblest family 
circumstances, a proud but humble family, 
to the high and great position of the vice 
presidential candidate of his party—Senator 
JOHN SPARKMAN. | Applause.| 


JOHN BRYAN 


But now let Alabama speak for itself. We 
have many distinguished Alabamans with us 
who are hore to attend the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce conyention. Speaking for his 
fellow chamber members and speaking for 
his State—Mr. John E. Bryan, general chair- 
man, Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. 
Applause. 

Mr. Bryan. Senator HILL, Mrs. Hill, and 
distinguished and honored guests of this 
occasion, coming to you today from Ala- 
bama, I would like to express to all of you 
a little history. 

This young man you are honoring today 
was the youngest president of a board of 
education in his home city of Montgomery. 
Just out of college, he assumed responsi- 
bility for the education and welfare of his 
people, serving as the youngest president of 
a board of education that we know of in the 
history of our country. 

And so, today we salute the great orgon- 
izations represented here. We salute the 
Members of our great Congress of the United 
States, all of those societies who have hon- 
ored Lister HILL, our native Alabaman. 

We also express our thanks and apprecia- 
tion to the Washington Board of Trade, the 
Medical Society of the District of Columbia, 
for arranging this award program which so 
richly is deserved by our honored Alabaman. 

I should like to review for a few minutes 
some of the things that he has accomplished. 

Way back yonder, someone said that the 
South was the economic problem No. 1 of 
the Nation. Many people in the South didn't 
like that. Senator Hum, made up his mind 
to do something about it. 
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Today, we in Alabama, who have advanced 
economically in the last 10 to 15 years, have 
buckled together (with the help of our peo- 
ple). Only last year our State advanced 
further in the economic per capita income 
of its people than any State in the Union. 
And so, we could give as one of the an- 
swers this Hill-Burton program. It has 
brought to this country in the past 12 years 
more than 4,000 hospitals, public health cen- 
ters, tubercular sanitariums, crippled chil- 
dren's hospitals, clinics, rehabilitation cen- 
ters, nursing homes, diagnostic and treat- 
ment clinics, and health facilities of all 
kinds. 

Alabama is a leader among the States in 
taking advantage of this Hill-Burton pro- 
gram. More than 140 facilities have al- 
ready been completed, or are under construc- 
tion, or will be completed in a very short 
time. These Alabama facilities include 
general hospitals, health centers, crippled 
children’s centers, clinics, rehabilitation cen- 
ters, diagnostic and training centers, and 
above all tuberculosis centers, and nursing 
homes and other facilities. 

The major contribution of the Hill-Bur- 
ton program has been the inducement of 
young doctors to locate in small communi- 
ties and rural areas not only in Alabama, 
but throughout this Nation of ours. 

Many of our counties in Alabama, and over 
the Nation, and over the South especially, 
had no doctors. In whole counties there 
were no doctors. 

Under these acts, that have been sponsored 
by our Senator HL, many things have been 
done to provide the necessary facilities so 
that doctors can serve in these counties. 
More than one-half of some of the 1,300 hos- 
pitals that have been built throughout this 
country under this act are located in rural 
communities in areas of under 5,000 popula- 
tion. And more than half of them have been 
located in southern rural areas. This means 
that the rural communities can now attract 
doctors whom they need, but simply could 
not get if they had no hospitals. 

The Hill-Burton program makes a vital 
contribution in the field of medical research, 
as has already been outlined here today. 
Modern clinical research is possible with the 
personnel from these clinics and other places. 

A major step in the advancement of medi- 
cal research in America was taken in 1956 
with this passage of the Research Facilities 
Construction Act. This Hill-sponsored meas- 
ure, which has just been extended, provides 
$30 million a year for grants in the construc- 
tion of facilities for research in the sciences 
relating to health. These funds are being 
spent on a matching basis for the construc- 
tion, remodeling and renovation of the lab- 
oratories and research facilities for medical 
research, 

Alabama has already shared in this pro- 
gram with a $294,000 grant in Federal funds 
coming to the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and $1,194,000 to the University of Alabama, 
one of the great medical centers now under 
construction in our city of Birmingham. 

And to the Southern Research Institute— 
one of our great research institutes—has 
come $250,000 to one of the greatest of cancer 
research projects, one of the greatest in this 
country and throughout the world, in co- 
operation with the great Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute in New York City. 

And so we could go on and on with this. 
But the importance of this in Alabama is 
that we haye become a State now of some 
of the finest activities in the Nation in con- 
nection with our medical research. 

To you, Senator HILL, we are thankful for 
the great help you have given in the rehabili- 
tation of our crippled and in the research 
that is being done to demonstrate that crip- 
pled people can do as well as other people if 
they are given the opportunity. 
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You have been the author, of course, of 
all these bills that have done so much for 
building up the health facilities. 

Senator HL, your native State, and the 
Nation at large, are grateful to you for the 
vision and the devotion you have shown in 
providing funds in the effort to learn ways 
and means by which the terrible diseases can 
be finally conquered. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 

Mr. Cann. We approach the conclusion of 
the program. 

We should like to mention the presence 
in the audience (not by name, but by desig- 
nation) of a great many leaders of the Amer- 
ican private pharmaceutical industry who 
have cooperated with us in this program— 
representatives of such distinguished com- 
panies as Merck & Co., American Cyanamid, 
Pfizer, Squibb, Schering Corp., Warner Chil- 
cot, and Smith, Kline & French. 

Time is precious and so it will not be possi- 
ble to refer to many other individuals who 
should be mentioned. I am glad that Ralph 
Becker, however, paid tribute to the execu- 
tive vice president of the board, Bill Press— 
without whom this program could not have 
been possible. 

Time is indeed important to Capitol Hill. 
If you knew how many decisions and how 
many appointments Senator LYNDON JOHN- 
son would ordinarily make during the 2 
hours that he set aside to be with us today, 
his very presence with us during that amount 
of time would confirm his great personal 
tribute. And I know that Speaker RAYBURN 
would be here—he had expressed his delight 
in being here—but he is at the helm of the 
House of Representatives in connection with 
important legislation on railroad retirement. 


INTRODUCTION TO DR. RUSK 


Now ladies and gentlemen, tomorrow in 
New York, there will be held the 10th annual 
Lasker award luncheon. 

You have heard Senator JOHNSON refer to 
a great woman, Mary Lasker—thanks to 
whom this series of Lasker award luncheons 
is held in New York with honors accorded 
to the great leaders of science and to medical 
journalists. Chairman of the event tomor- 
row in New York, and appropriately so, is 
your next speaker who will make the pres- 
entation to Senator HILL. 

This great man, Dr. Howard A. Rusk, is 
qualified to do so, not simply because he is 
a warm, personal friend of Senator HILL, but 
because he is, in his own right, one of the 
oustanding leaders of American medicine. 

When the history of rehabilitation in this 
or any other country of the world is written, 
Howard Rusk’s name will figure on so many 
pages and in so many connections that the 
man who compiles the index will be hard put. 

Howard Rusk is the director, as you know, 
of the New York University Bellevue Institute 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation—one 
of the most remarkable such institutions in 
the world. I have visited many medical 
facilities in many countries but I have never 
seen the like of that one, because he takes 
the toughest rehabilitation cases. 

And the miracles which he and his col- 
leagues bring into being there in rehabilitat- 
ing the handicapped are something to bring 
tears even to the most hardened eyes. 

Former Chief of Convalescent Training 
in the Air Force, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, during the war—he had wrought these 
same miracles in bringing back men who had 
been almost destroyed by war. 

Recipient in his own right of innumer- 
able awards in the United States from the 
Korean Government and from many coun- 
tries; President of World Rehabilitation 
Fund; a dynamo for health; and a great man 
in his own right—Dr. Howard A. Rusk. 
[Appleuse.] 
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DR. RUSK 


Dr. Rusk. Mr. Chairman, Senator and Mrs. 
Hill, and all of your friends here, I want to 
express my deep appreciation to the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade for inviting me to 
make this presentation. 

I know of no greater honor that can come 
to an American physician. I also know of no 
greater responsibility because there is so 
much that you want to say in behalf of so 
many, many people. 

I'd like to first say thank you to Senator 
Hrt from the community where I was born 
a little town of 5,000 people in north Mis- 
souri, known as Brookfield, who next month 
will dedicate their hospital at the same time 
that they celebrate their centennial cele- 
bration of the founding of the village. It is 
the first time in 100 years that this com- 
munity has had a hospital. 

And I would like to express appreciation in 
behalf of the now almost 1 million disabled 
people that have been rehabilitated, 90 per- 
cent of whom are back at some kind of gain- 
ful work for your understanding—the kind 
that put the tools in the hands of Mary 
Switzer and her colleagues in every State of 
the Union and to those of us in my own 
branch of medicine. Because they wouldn't 
be working and living dignified lives today, 
had you not given them the opportunity. 

And I would like to say thank you for the 
physicians of the United States. You know 
sometimes country preachers when they talk 
about the prophets and they get down to 
Luke, who was one of the great say, “Today 
we are going to take our text from Dr. Luke's 
version of the Scriptures.” 

We honor you as a Senator, but I think sub- 
consciously (although we don’t say it out 
loud) we feel, Lister, that you are a doctor 
that you are one of us. 

I am glad that you aren't just a regular 
doctor, although that is what you wanted 
to be. Because had you been, you would 
have just been like us—limited in the scope 
of your opportunity to serve. Because any 
doctor can only serve just so many people. 

But, see, you have put the tools in the 
hands of all of us. You have given us the 
things with which to work. So we are grate- 
ful to you. We are grateful to you in emer- 
gencies and in serious situations that con- 
front doctors in the practice of medicine and 
surgery because you have given us the things 
with which to work that let us do our job 
and which have brought the life expectancy 
in this country from 46 at the turn of the 
century, to the last year the biblical three 
score and ten. 

And to research workers and teachers 
whom you have given the tools with which 
to work; the tools and the opportunity. 

But one other thing that you have given 
them, and it is for the first time, I believe, 
in history. It is a feeling of security, so 
that someone can dedicate his life to the less 
remunerative phases of medicine—again to 
forge the tools that others may work with. 

And now, recognizing all of these things, 
you are adding to your role of physician and 
Senator and statesman, that of diplomacy. 
You realize as Osler said, more than 50 years 
ago, that medicine does not know, nor has 
ever known an international boundary; that 
modern medicine came from many places— 
vaccination from England, bacteriology from 
France, basic research in the antibiotics from 
Germany and England and the United States, 
insulin from Canada, anesthesia from the 
United States, many of the modern surgical 
techniques in chest and heart surgery from 
our own country and so on ad infinitum, 

You remember, too, that Rauwolfia came 
from India and lay dormant for hundreds of 
years, until it was taken and was refined and 
is now one of the strongest tools that we have 
in combating some of our primary mental 
health problems. 
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You know better than almost anyone that 
this world of ours is technologically preco- 
cious and spiritually adolescent. But in the 
field of health, sickness, and disability, we 
can still speak a common language; and in a 
democracy we feel that. whatever we learn for 
the benefit of mankind must be shared. 

And you know, too, that possibly some 
place, almost ready to be uncovered, either 
in this country or some place in the world, 
may be the answer to cancer, or arterio- 
sclerosis, or arthritis or some of these other 
scourges of mankind. 

So, your newest campaign is for a program 
that would share and take from the world 
everything that is known to be put together 
for the benefit of all mankind. And if we 
hit the jackpot and find something specific, 
it will benefit all mankind. 

That is the principle of the program. But 
the interest may be more important than the 
principle, and that is the interest of inter- 
national understanding. Because here, in 
the diplomacy of health and the care of 
people, possibly we can learn to live together 
and have peace in the world. 

At least it is one solid stone in a founda- 
tion of a structure that must be built, or else 
all of us are wasting our time. 

I'd like to conclude these remarks of grati- 
tude from all of the people from all 
over the world for this philosophy and dy- 
namic spiritual program that you have cre- 
ated by reading, what I believe to be, an 
appropriate six lines. This is not a political 
speech, but I must tell you that I first saw it 
5 years ago on the Christmas card of Adlai 
Stevenson. I wrote and asked him where he 
got it. It came from the archives of an old 
church in the South. It is a prayer of an 
unknown Confederate soldier, which is the 
creed of our own institution. 

And it became our creed because one of 
our patients read it and handed it to his 
friend, and he read it and he said, “This man 
is talking about us, He is talking about us.” 
And his father, one of the great industrialists 
in this country said, “He is talking about me, 
too.” 

And he had it cast in bronze. It stands in 
our institute for comfort and solace and for 
stimulation and courage to work. And our 
patients entitled it “A Creed for Those Who 
Have Suffered.” 

“I ask God for strength that I might 
achieve, I was made weak that I might learn 
humbly to obey. 

“I asked for health that I might do greater 
things, I was given infirmity that I might do 
better things. 

“I asked for riches that I might be happy, 
I was given poverty that I might be wise. 

“I asked for power that I might have the 
praise of men, I was given weakness that I 
might feel the need of God. 

“I asked for all things that I might enjoy 
life, I was given life that I might enjoy all 
things. 

“I got nothing that I asked for, but every- 
thing that I had hoped for. 

“Almost despite myself, my unspoken 
prayers were answered: ‘You are among all 
men most richly blessed.’” [Applause.] 

It was said so simply 400 years ago—your 
philosophy—when it was said in a sentence 
that “If every man would mend a man, then 
all the world would be mended.” 

Speaking in behalf of the Washington 
Board of Trade and the millions of people 
throughout the world, we are grateful to you. 
I am privileged to make this presentation to 
“The Honorable Lister Hit, U.S. Senator 
from Alabama, for distinguished contribu- 
tions to the health of the American people, 
presented by the Washington Board of Trade, 
April 29, 1959.” 

(Dr. Rusk presented Health, U.S.A., award.) 

[Applause.] - 
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SENATOR LISTER HILL’S ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 


Mr. HILL. Dr. Rusk, distinguished guests, 
and my friends, long ago, it was written: 
“From the fullness of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh.” 

At this hour, I know that there are times 
when the heart is too full to speak, But 
may I endeavor to thank you—to thank the 
Washington Board of Trade—to thank each 
of you for your presence here today—to ex- 
press my appreciation for the kind and most 
generous words that have been spoken here— 
to say to you that I am most grateful to all 
of you. 

This occasion will ever be an abiding in- 
spiration to me and will serve to strengthen, 
to stimulate, and to challenge me for the 
great tasks that lie ahead. 

And as I endeavor to thank you for the 
great honor that you do me, I think I should 
also express my appreciation to the one who 
shares so fully and completely in this 
honor—to her who has been my kindest 
critic, my wisest counselor, my best friend, 
my partner, my wife, Henrietta Hill. 
[Applause.] 

I am, as you know, the son of a doctor, 
the nephew of a doctor, the brother-in-law 
of two doctors, both of my sisters (whom I 
rejoice to have here today) are married to 
doctors, am the first cousin of five doctors, 
and am one who bears the great and hon- 
ored name of JOSEPH Lister. (I think I 
might add, I also bear two Mayo trademarks. 
We are honored here today by the presence 
of Dr. Charles William Mayo. His eminent 
father operated on me twice and left the 
Mayo trademark both times.) 

And so, I have been privileged my friends, 
to witness at close hand the need for good 
medical care and to be challenged by the 
battle for the health of our people. 

It was my father and my father's friends 
(the doctors) who played such a large part 
in sending me to Congress and who, through 
the years, have given me their friendship, 
their loyalty, and the gold of their wisdom. 
They are, in truth, sharers of any accom- 
plishments that might be credited to me. 

Today, in this new age of science and tech- 
nology, we know that there must be coordi- 
nated effort on the part of men of business 
and industry with men of science and medi- 
cine. To this cause, we know that men of 
business and industry have already made 
great contributions. For the men of business 
and industry are this day studying and test- 
ing concepts and providing the best tools, 
and materials, and designs for relieving 
human suffering and saving human lives. 

Here in Washington, not many days ago, 
at a great meeting, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Heart Association and the National 
Heart Institute, we heard the story of how 
industry in developing plastics and other 
materials and devices had made it possible 
not only to substitute for human limbs, but 
to replace vital human organisms, Witness 
the plastics of business and industry replac- 
ing the aorta—the great blood vessel leading 
out of the heart today. In fact, today we see 
as never before the partnership of business 
and industry with medicine and science. 

We are now engaged, my friends, in a world- 
wide conflict to stem the tide of Communist 
imperialism. We find ourselves in a political 
and military crisis over Berlin. And we know 
that any victory the Soviet Union should gain 
regarding Berlin might well lend encourage- 
ment to the Chinese Reds with reference to 
Quemoy, Matsu, and Formosa. We recognize 
the ever-present danger of the situation in 
the Middle East, and hanging ominously over 
all of this is the possibility of nuclear war- 
fare. 

We must be aware of the fact that an un- 
derprivileged two-thirds of the human race 
are constantly afflicted by the ravages of 
diseases. Millions of these people in the 
underdeveloped areas rarely if ever in an 
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entire lifetime see a doctor. We must rec- 
ognize that medicine is the universal lan- 
guage, since it speaks to all peoples of all 
lands. We must make our medical voice 
heard by those who without us have no 
hope—saying to them that we do care for 
their lives and their happiness. 

Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, the distinguished 
president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, in speaking for that association in be- 
half of our international medical research 
bill, declared and I quote: 

“There is a growing recognition that medi- 
cine, with its resources and its influence fully 
mobilized, can do more for the peace of the 
world than all the billions of dollars being 
poured into armaments.” 

My friends, we must continue to give our 
wholehearted support of the World Health 
Organization and the other international or- 
ganizations in the field of preventive medi- 
cine in which we are sharers, in the preven- 
tion of yaws, malaria, tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, and other diseases. 

I am thinking of the Ship of “Hope,” doc- 
tor; I'm thinking of “MEDICO”; I am think- 
ing of these other voluntary, privately fi- 
nanced organizations brough into being to 
send doctors and medical personnel into 
these underdeveloped areas. 

We must press forward with our inter- 
national medical research bill to provide the 
mechanisms through which our country 
would join with all the countries of the world 
in a united medical research effort against 
the major killing and crippling diseases that 
have baffled and plagued mankind through 
the centuries. 

Yes, my friends, we must have a great pro- 
gram of international cooperation in medical 
research so that we may, as my friend Sena- 
tor HUBERT HUMPHREY has so brilliantly 
phrased it, “Find a new vaccine, a peace 
vaccine.” 

With profound thanks to you, may I say 
that we must and we shall continue to press 
forward into the ever-widening horizons of 
medical discovery and medical knowledge. 

In the providence of knowledge, in the 
strength of integrity, in the tenderness of 
sympathy, in the fellowship of humility, and 
in the love of God—we must and we shall 
continue the never-ending battle for the 
health of our people, for the health of all 
people, and for peace on this earth. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was privileged 
to attend the luncheon and the meeting 
to which the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama has referred. It was one of 
the most thrilling and delightful occa- 
sions I have ever experienced. What a 
joy it was to see the great leaders in the 
field of medicine, pharmacy, the healing 
arts—the great figures in the field of 
public health—salute the distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama for his 
service far beyond the call of duty in 
behalf of the health and well-being of 
mankind. 

I am delighted I could be present at 
this particular moment, when the junior 
Senator from Alabama, who likewise has 
made such great contributions to the 
betterment of people everywhere, is pay- 
ing a deserved tribute to his distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks made by the distinguished 
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junior Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. The senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] has rendered most val- 
uable service throughout the years, and 
the country is indebted to him far more 
than it will ever realize. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an editorial published in 
the New York Journal-American of Sun- 
day, May 3, 1959. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. RIGHT ARM 

If a brush-fire war erupts anywhere on the 
globe, the first line of U.S. defense is still— 
as it has been for over 180 years—the Marine 
Corps. 

For any Pentagon civilian planners who 
fail to get that point, the Senate spelled it 
out and underlined it by unanimous vote to 
halt ill-advised reductions in manpower of 
the corps. 

The Nation’s security demands that the 
Marines be maintained at full strength of 
200,000. Congress insisted last year in add- 
ing budget funds to that effect. Defense 
Department reductions in the Marines were 
in defiance of Congress order. 

The Senate has now reasserted the impor- 
tance of the Marines, for which a grateful 
Nation must give thanks. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
editorial is of particular interest to Mem- 
bers of the Senate in that it endorses, 
and points up the importance of the re- 
cent action of the Senate in writing a 
mandatory strength provision into the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
of 1959. The mandatory provision writ- 
ten by the Senate provides a minimum 
end strength for the Marine Corps of 
200,000. 

In the course of the debate which pre- 
ceded the adoption of the mandatory 
strength amendment, it was pointed out 
that the amendment was not only con- 
sistent with military requirements but, 
also, was in complete accord with the 
Constitution, which makes Congress a 
partner of the Executive in national se- 
curity matters. The editorial reflects 
firm endorsement of the Senate’s exer- 
cise of its proper constitutional responsi- 
bility. 

The editorial was carried in the Detroit 
Times, Los Angeles Examiner, the Albany 
Times-Union, the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph, the San Antonio Light, and the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. Such an editorial 
by these leading publications underlines 
the importance of the action taken by 
the Senate in seeking to prevent the ill- 
advised reduction of the Marine Corps 
in these times. 

I note from the press at the present 
time thet the Army, instead of being re- 
duced to 870,000 men by the end of this 
fiscal year, as the administration con- 
templated, is now at a strength of 1,000 
below that level, or a total of 869,000 men. 
That means, of course, that the reenlist- 
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ments which the Army expected have not 
come up to expectations. It means also 
that, so far as inductions are concerned, 
they have not been sufficient in number. 
I hope the Congress, on the basis of its 
constitutional responsibility and in ac- 
cord with the law, so far as the Marine 
Corps is concerned, will stick to its guns 
and make certain that the Marine Corps 
is maintained at a strength of 200,000 
men, which is sufficient to meet statutory 
requirements and provide the Marine 
Corps with three combat-size divisions 
and three air wings at all times, and 
that the Army will be maintained at a 
strength of 900,000, so that it, too, may 
be in a position to perform the functions 
which are its own by right. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will 
recognize that its position is at stake in 
this connection, and that Congress will 
not back down in connection with the 
supplemental bill now waiting for con- 
ferees to be appointed, in order that the 
strength of the Army may be maintained 
at 900,000, and the strength of the Ma- 
rine Corps at 200,000. 


LIST OF SENATOR KEFAUVER’S EM- 
PLOYEES AND THEIR SALARIES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, pre- 
viously I have made available to the press 
a list of employees and salaries paid in 
my office, with a breakdown by general 
classification groups. 

At that time I advised the Associated 
Press reporter who asked for the list that 
I would make it available on a person-by- 
person basis, but preferred the classifi- 
cation listing in the interest of inter- 
office harmony and morale. The re- 
porter took the classification listing, but 
this was not given wide publicity, appar- 
ently. 

In order that any interested person 
may have full information, I am placing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a complete 
list of employees in my office and their 
salaries. I ask unanimous consent that 
this be placed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

I want it also to appear in the REC- 
orp that I am very proud of all of my 
staff, of their abilities and of the services 
they perform for me and for the public. 
Each person on my staff is loyal, hard- 
working, and efficient and more than 
earns his or her pay. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

OFFICE OF SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER 
Charles Caldwell, administrative as- 


8 —-—t— —— $16, 300 
Henrietta ODonoghus, personal sec- 
TTT 11, 513 
Frank Brizzi, special assistant 10, 329 
Lucile Myers, executive field as- 
UGB ee esse nie nor rons 7,212 
Clerks and secretaries: 
Sarah Murrey. 3.2 ow cue 6, 647 
Donau ‘Vaughn: ....4...-...5-.- 6, 308 
Anne Campbell 5, 742 
Rosalie Kin berg 5. 742 
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PROPOSED POLICE FORCE FOR THE 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, my 
able colleague, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] has demonstrated on 
many occasions his thorough grasp of 
inter-American affairs. In a recent 
speech on Pan-American Day, Senator 
SMATHERS recommended the creation of 
a police force for the Organization of 
American States made up of volunteers 
from member nations. This excellent 
suggestion, based on Senator SMATHERS’ 
sound insight into the Western Hemi- 
sphere’s problems, earned well-deserved 
praise in an editorial in yesterday’s 
Washington Daily News. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be placed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, May 12, 
1959] 


A USEFUL SPEECH 


A couple of weeks ago, in commemoration 
of Pan-American Day, Senator (GEORGE 
SMATHERS, Democrat of Florida, recalled for 
the benefit of his colleagues a recent trip he 
made through Central America. 

During the course of his speech, he recom- 
mended the creation of a police force for the 
Organization of American States made up of 
volunteers from member nations. This pro- 
posal made very little splash in the press 
and this is unfortunate, because Senator 
SmaTHERS’ remarks made a lot of sense and 
deserve wider attention. 

Essentially, for instance, it was a police 
action by OAS, drawing upon forces from 
Colombia and other Caribbean lands as well 
as the United States, which successfully rid 
Panama recently of the Cuban marauders, 
and similar situations may yet develop in 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, 
and elsewhere. 

Senator SMATHERS' suggestion calls to mind 
another worthy proposal made to the OAS 
itself by former Costa Rican Ambassador 
Gonzalo Facio. 

Dr. Facio felt that the cost of hemisphere 
defense arms furnished to South American 
nations by the United States was an undue 
burden on these relatively impoverished 
economies. Furthermore, he questioned the 
usefulness of much of the materiel in a 
missile and nuclear bomb age. He thought 
that the money spent for obsolete arms and 
equipment could be better spent on social 
services or capital development. 

His plan got little editorial support except 
this newspaper’s. There was almost no feel- 
ing for it among OAS delegates and Luis 
Quintanilla, Mexico’s delegate at the time, 
opposed it on the silly grounds that it was 
& United States inspired maneuver to disarm 
our neighbors. 

Senator SMATHERS’ proposal, if adopted and 
implemented, would provide a means of con- 
trolling irresponsible inter-American aggres- 
sions without raising the nasty bugaboo of 
intervention by any single state. 
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Senator SmMaTHERs said a great many other 
useful things in his speech. Noting the tru- 
ism that the United States is such a huge 
customer of the other American republics 
that any controls we impose have immediate 
and drastic effect on their economies, he 
suggested that this placed the United States 
under an obligation to exercise a great care 
in setting up quotas on imports, raising tar- 
iffs and generally tampering wtih the free 
flow of goods. 

He also said that the best sort of aid we 
can give our underdeveloped sister nations is 
technical aid to help them make good use 
of their own riches. 

This is an area in which the Senator can 
be of great help by persuading members of 
his own party to vote for the administra- 
tion’s foreign aid program. The Democrats 
seem to have narrowed their vision substan- 
tially in reference to foreign aid and short- 
ened it, too. 

In the long run, economically depressed 
neighbors will always be a liability—for all 
concerned, including ourselves; on the other 
hand, a wealthier, developed, and expanding 
South America is good for them, for us, and 
for the world. 


GRASSROOTS CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
INFLATION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the great economic dangers confronting 
the Nation in this great era of expansion 
to which we often refer as the space age 
is the threat of inflation. 

The fight against inflation is not being 
carried on by only a handful of citizens. 
Reaction against excessive Government 
spending and deficit budgeting proce- 
dures is coming in from all sections of 
the country. 

Americans in every walk of life are 
concerned, and rightfully so, over the 
depreciation of our dollar that has oc- 
curred in the past several years. Now, 
for the first time in many a month, our 
citizens see an opportunity further to 
stabilize the dollar. 

And they look to Congress to take ac- 
tion that will enhance opportunities to 
create the proper economic atmosphere 
to promote national development with- 
out feeding fuel to the fires of inflation. 

An example of the constructive efforts 
being made at the grassroots level to 
inform the public of the need for a real- 
istic approach to and understanding of 
the threat to our economic life posed 
by inflation, are the thoughtful edi- 
torials of newspaper editors throughout 
the country including my home State of 
South Dakota. 

The editors are performing a service 
in the public interest by telling the story 
of what inflation means and what it can 
do to a nation’s fiscal system. I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
at this time an editorial from the Aber- 
deen American-News, one of our out- 
standing daily newspapers in South Da- 
kota, edited by Henry Schmitt and E. J. 
Karrigan. 

The American-News has devoted a 
number of its editorials to the threat of 
inflation, and I ask that the most recent 
contribution to discussion of this impor- 
tant topic be included in the Recorp at 
this point. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Must Sror INFLATION To Protect UNITED 
STATES 

Although the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at its recent annual meeting 
in Washington was addressed by President 
Eisenhower and many other leaders in Gov- 
ernment the speech that attracted the most 
favorable comment was by a layman. 

He is William A. McDonnell, a St. Louis 
businessman, and his speech was about in- 
flation which he said is the Nation’s number 
one domestic problem, 

The information for his speech was ob- 
tained while he toured the country as presi- 
dent of the National Chamber. 

“We hear on every hand,” he said, “that 
it is the duty of the Government to provide 
for the welfare of the people. That is true, 
but the greatest benefit any nation can pro- 
vide for its people is a stable currency.” 

A stable currency, he said, would: 

Prevent further inflationary theft from 
those with fixed or lagging income. 

Benefit those who depend on social se- 
curity. 

Protect the value of our savings accounts 
and insurance policies, 

Encourage thrift and the formation of in- 
vestment capital. 

Enable business to expand more boldly and 
so provide more jobs. 

“In a word,” he explained, “a stable dollar 
would protect the little people * * the 
very ones who are supposed to be helped the 
miost by the so-called Federal aid programs.” 

Persons who are impressed by the wisdom 
of the middlewestern businessman's ap- 
praisal should write to their Representatives 
in Washington and let them know that in- 
flation must not be allowed to ruin oppor- 
tunities in the United States. 


J. EDGAR HOOVER AND THE FBI 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I was un- 
avoidably absent from the Senate floor 
on May 11, and was therefore unable 
to pay a deserved tribute to J. Edgar 
Hoover on the occasion of his 35th an- 
niversary as Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

I speak of J. Edgar Hoover and the 
FBI first with the gratitude and ad- 
miration which all thoughtful Americans 
must feel for this great man and this 
splendid Bureau, and secondly with the 
personal attachment and pardonable 
pride of one who was a member of the 
FBI and who learned the ground rules 
of public service in that organization. 

It was my privilege to serve under J. 
Edgar Hoover as a special agent, to 
benefit from the training programs 
which he instituted, to be exposed to 
the ideals of public service, self-sacri- 
fice, and patriotism which permeate his 
Bureau, and to experience the atmos- 
phere of dedication to the traditions of 
this country which he inspired. 

Later on, as a special assistant to the 
U.S. Attorney General, working daily 
with the FBI in fields ranging from civil 
liberties to espionage, I had additional 
cause to appreciate and be thankful for 
the thoroughness of investigation, the 
mastery of detail, the unsurpassed stand- 
ards of performance of the FBI. 

Thirty-five years ago the FBI was a 
minor agency of Government, riddled 
with scandal, marred with political fa- 
voritism and threatened with abolition. 
Today it occupies a preeminent position 
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in the fields of law enforcement and the 
protection of our national security. The 
principal credit for this achievement be- 
longs to J. Edgar Hoover. 

He gave the leadership, established the 
standards, and provided the personal in- 
spiration which brought about this trans- 
formation. 

His insistence upon thorough mastery 
of detail and scientific methods of in- 
vestigation, his stress upon training pro- 
grams and uniform methods of report- 
ing has had an exemplary influence upon 
State and local police systems and has 
brought law enforcement ever closer to 
the status of a true science. 

During an era in which Americans in 
important places reacted to the threat 
of subversion by calling for abrogations 
of constitutional rights, J. Edgar Hoover 
insisted upon complete observance of the 
spirit and the letter of those rights. 

Having established great prestige for 
the FBI, he refused to squander it by 
indulging in political disputes or forays. 
Executive police officials in other coun- 
tries have been the focus of political in- 
trigue. Not so with J. Edgar Hoover. 

He has successfully resisted demands 
to have the FBI usurp the tasks of State 
and local police, and thus become a na- 
tional police force. 

The list of J. Edgar Hoover's accom- 
plishments are many, but two achieve- 
ments overshadow all others. 

Under his leadership, the FBI has 
proved that a law enforcement agency 
can reach the pinnacle of effectiveness 
and success without resorting to brutal- 
ity, violating due process of law, or en- 
gaging in other unethical practices. 

And he has demonstrated that a demo- 
cratic society can develop effective meth- 
ods of controlling subversion and pro- 
tecting its security that do not involve 
the destruction of essential constitutional 
freedoms. 

Mr. Hoover's leadership of the FBI 
spans a period of domestic and interna- 
tional upheavel unparalleled in history. 
Through recurring panies and hysteria, 
through radical swings of political senti- 
ment, through all the shifting currents 
of peace and war, J. Edgar Hoover has 
provided a steady leadership which 
makes his name and his organization 
synonymous with devotion to the public 
interest and dedication to the ideals 
which gave birth to this Nation and 
which have motivated it in its finest 
hours. 

All honor to him on this anniversary. 

A grateful Nation hopes that there 
will be many more. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in a 
recent issue of the Government Stand- 
ard, the publication of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, a 
fine tribute to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and its Director was paid. 
The salute came from AFGE’s national 
president, James Campbell, who based 
his statement on a tour of the FBI and 
his organization’s long years of experi- 
ence in dealing with J. Edgar Hoover and 
other personnel of this fine agency. 

At a time when some people are taking 
potsnots at the FBI and seeking to dis- 
credit the essential and important work 
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it is carrying out in such admirable fash- 
ion, and particularly because Mr. Hoover 
recently celebrated his anniversary as 
Director, Mr. Campbell’s words deserve 
close study and a wide readership. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 
this article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Government Standard, Apr. 17, 
1959 


MODERN FBI METHODS OBSERVED BY CAMPBELL 


Take it from AFGE national president, 
James Campbell, any lawbreaker who tangles 
with the FBI is due to come off second best. 

On a recent visit to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Campbell had an opportunity 
to get a firsthand look at some of the crime 
detection techniques that have made the FBI 
such an efficient law enforcement agency. 

Special Agent George Medler, president of 
FBI Lodge 334, and Cartha De Loach, of the 
Crime Records Division, coordinated Camp- 
bell's visit. Special Agent Edward L. 
Campbell, Jr—no relation to President 
Campbell—led the way on a tour of some of 
the FBI's activities. 

One of the FBI's best known functions is 
the maintenance of a huge fingerprint file. 
The file contains some 151 million prints and 
is added to at the rate of approximately 
20,000 a day. 

Fingerprints are useful for identification 
purposes in many circumstances not involv- 
ing crime. Sometimes the FBI fingerprint 
file is the only means of identification fol- 
lowing an accident or disaster. 

The AFGE president was shown a rack of 
panels painted with the identical paint used 
by auto manufacturers. If a car is scratched 
with an ordinary pin the FBI can examine 
the paint left on the pinpoint and identify 
the car it came from. 

Police from all over the country send 
things to the FBI for analysis and identifica- 
tion. Mr. Campbell was shown a blood- 
stained automobile cushion that was sent in 
to find out whether the stain was made by 
human or animal blood, 

After returning from his tour of the FBI, 
Campbell issued the following statement 
about the Bureau and its Director, J. Edgar 
Hoover: 

J. Edgar Hoover, the director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, is an outstanding 
civil servant who has dedicated the past 42 
years of his life to the protection of the law- 
abiding citizens of this Nation. 

All of us can take pride in the achieve- 
ment of Mr. Hoover and his organization. 

The outstanding services of the FBI in time 
of national criscs are well known. During 
World War II the FBI effectively thwarted 
foreign-directed sabotage in the United 
States without a breakdown in the respect 
and safeguards for civil rights. 

In the past there have been some efforts 
to discredit the FBI and Mr. Hoover. As the 
head of a government employees’ union 
which is dedicated to improving the career 
service, I commend Mr. Hoover and the other 
devoted Federal employees who serve under 
him. The FBI’s record continues to speak 
for itself despite the efforts of certain self- 
seeking individuals and groups to tarnish it 
through the use of falsehoods, half-truths 
and innuendo. 

The FBI has always been in the forefront 
of the fight against communism and has 
fought steadfastly to prevent the infiltration 
and destruction of the merit system. 

It is also required to conduct investiga- 
tions where there are allegations of disloyalty 
or subversive activity among government 
workers. These investigations, designed to 
protect the Government service, have been 
conducted in such a way as to protect the 
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rights of individuals and in many instances 
false allegations of disloyalty were effectively 
brought to light. 

As president of the AFGE, I urge all our 
members to remain alert for any smear 
tactics aimed at discrediting the loyal and 
devoted group of fellow government em- 
ployees in the FBI and all other departments 
and agencies who serve us and the Nation. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am very happy to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to associate my- 
self with the fine comments my col- 
league has made with respect to J. Edgar 
Hoover; especially, as we are both law- 
yers, for his lawyerlike approach to his 
work, with his deep understanding of the 
need for the preservation of the con- 
stitutional freedoms which are involved 
in his work. That is one of the most 
gratifying aspects of his service to the 
country. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the re- 
marks of my distinguished senior col- 
league. 


PLANS FOR MEMORIAL DAY 
WEEKEND 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the acting majority 
leader whether any plans have been con- 
summated with respect to the weekend 
which encompasses Memorial Day. As 
I understand, Memorial Day falls on a 
Saturday this year, and I would assume 
that normally, since Members of the 
Senate like to make arrangements for 
speeches back home, the Senate would 
adjourn or recess from Thursday until 
Monday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
cannot speak for myself, but before 
leaving the city, the majority leader told 
me that it was his intention, if at all 
possible, and barring anything unusual 
or unforeseen, to have the Senate go 
over from the preceding Thursday to 
the following Monday, thereby taking 
into consideration the needs of Members 
who may desire to make speeches or 
who have engagements on Memorial 
Day. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the acting 
majority leader. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION BEFORE 
CONGRESS—-MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (S. DOC. NO. 27) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PRrOXMIRE in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In making my legislative recommenda- 
tions in January of this year I called to 
the particular attention of the Congress 
three matters requiring urgent consider- 
ation and action. It is now some 4 
months since I made these recommenda- 
tions and to date the Congress has dealt 
finally with none of them, On one, it 
has taken no action at all. 
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These recommendations were as fol- 
lows: 

1. To avert a serious disruption of the 
interstate highway program due to an 
impending deficit in the highway trust 
fund, I recommended a temporary in- 
crease in the Federal tax on motor fuels; 

2. To avoid the possibility of a serious 
interruption in homebuilding, I recom- 
mended an increased authorization for 
the insuring of home mortgages by the 
Federal Housing Administration; 

3. To halt the accelerated build-up of 
surplus agricultural commodities and to 
reduce those stocks and their ever mount- 
ing cost to the taxpayer, I recommended 
corrective legislation. 

Since these recommendations were 
made, time has grown steadily shorter 
and the problems occasioned by the lack 
of action in the Congress increasingly 
critical. 

HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 

In setting up the interstate highway 
program in 1956, the Congress provided 
that it be conducted on a pay-as-you-go 
basis and, to accomplish this purpose, 
established the highway trust fund. 
Motor fuels and other highway user 
taxes are paid into this fund, and Fed- 
eral grants, amounting to 90 percent of 
the cost of building the Interstate High- 
way System, are paid to the States out of 
the fund. 

Legislation enacted last year, however, 
has increased the rate at which money is 
being spent from the fund and nothing 
has been done to put more money into 
the fund. Because the law wisely re- 
quires that the fund’s expenditures not 
exceed its receipts, it will be impossible 
this year, without congressional action, 
to apportion funds so that the States 
may make commitments for future high- 
way construction. Apportionments in 
the following year would also be far be- 
low those needed to carry forward the 
road-building schedule now contem- 
plated by law. 

To keep the highway trust fund on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and to maintain the 
planned construction schedule, I recom- 
mended a temporary increase of 142 
cents a gallon in the Federal tax on 
motor fuels, effective July 1 of this year. 

The recent suggestion that receipts 
from the manufacturers’ excise tax on 
automobiles be earmarked for the trust 
fund is an unsatisfactory alternative. 
The transfer of those receipts, running 
about a billion dollars a year, from the 
general fund to the highway trust fund 
would mean only that the problem would 
then be to raise new taxes to replenish 
the loss to the general fund. 

An even more unsatisfactory alterna- 
tive, proposed by some, would be legisia- 
tion to waive the pay-as-you-go require- 
ment. This would only be a refusal to 
face reality—one that the Congress 
would be hard put to explain. Less than 
3 years ago, as a matter of legislative 
policy, the Congress declared in the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956 that if it 
ever appears that the trust fund's total 
receipts will be less than its total ex- 
penditures “the Congress shall enact 
legislation in order to bring about a 
balance of total receipts and total ex- 
penditures.” 
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Less than 2 months remain for timely, 
responsible action by the Congress on 
my recommendation. 

HOUSING 


In January I urged the enactment of 
emergency legislation to increase by $6 
billion the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s authority to insure privately ex- 
tended home mortgages. 

This recommendation has not been 
enacted. The height of the home- 
building season is upon us, builders must 
plan ahead and the agency’s insurance 
authority is in danger of being ex- 
hausted. 

The $6 billion increase in authority 
involves no Federal spending and FHA’s 
operations are self-supporting. 

Because it could see that its authority 
was running out, the agency late last 
year, where it could, began issuing agree- 
ments to insure in the future provided 
it then actually had authority remain- 
ing. By thus substituting provisional 
agreements for actual commitments, the 
agency has been able to avoid an abrupt 
halt in its operations due to a lack of 
insurance authority. 

Although the agency may be able to 
continue on this temporary basis until 
June 30, the end of the fiscal year, the 
situation grows more precarious every 
day. The agency’s outstanding agree- 
ments to insure in the future now exceed 
$3 billion, more than twice the amount 
of the agency’s remaining authority to 
make actual insurance commitments. 

To avoid the possibility of a serious 
interruption in homebuilding all across 
America, sound congressional action in 
this area is urgently needed. 


WHEAT 


I have frequently requested legislation 
to deliver our farmers and taxpayers 
everywhere from the mounting failures 
and staggering excesses of the mandatory 
farm price support and production con- 
trol program. Unless this pressing is- 
sue is squarely met and resolutely dealt 
with, the next few years will see the 
surplus problem, because cf its stagger- 
ing cost to increasingly frustrated and 
impatient taxpayers, crash of its own 
weight, carrying with it all that is sound 
and good in the support of agriculture 
by the Federal Government. 

The most dramatic failure of all—and 
the problem requiring the most urgent 
attention—is the wheat program. Sur- 
plus wheat stocks are already two and 
one-half times our annual domestic con- 
sumption for food. By July 1 of next 
year these stocks are expected to reach 
1.5 billion bushels and to involve an 
investment of $3.5 billion by the Federal 
Government. Wheat storage, handling 
and interest charges alone will cost the 
American taxpayer close to half a bil- 
lion dollars in the next fiscal year. Final 
proof of the present program's utter 
failure to control production lies in the 
fact that the last wheat crop was the 
largest in history. 

Because the Secretary of Agriculture is 
required by law to announce a continua- 
tion of this thoroughly discredited pro- 
gram by the 15th of May, in January I 
urgently recommended corrective legis- 
lation. The deadline set by law is now 
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only two days away. No such legislation 
has been passed. 

I understand that at this late hour 
the Congress has elected further to post- 
pone its decision by briefly extending the 
deadline for announcing next year’s 
wheat program. Having chosen this 
course, the Congress should use this add- 
ed time to enact realistic and construc- 
tive legislation that will effectively avert 
the impending disaster in wheat. 

Iam compelled once again to call these 
particular matters to the special atten- 
tion of the Congress because the orderly 
and efficient conduct of the people's busi- 
ness so requires. I urge the Congress to 
act expeditiously in these critical areas. 

DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, May 13, 1959. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that recommen- 
dation No. 1, relative to the highway 
trust fund, be referred to the Committee 
on Finance; that recommendation No. 2, 
relative to the insuring of FHA mort- 
gages, be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; and that recom- 
mendation No. 3, relative to surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a rather succinct comment on 
the President’s message. For a good 
many weeks, now, after the usual leader- 
ship conferences at the White House, I 
have spoken to our own policy commit- 
tee, to other Senators, and to the press 
about the deep concern of the President 
over these three emergent programs— 
and I emphasize that all of them are 
emergent. When they were submitted 
in the first instance, they carried emer- 
gency tags: Namely, the shortage in the 
housing mortgage funds; the highway 
program, with an admitted $240 million 
deficit on the 1st of July, 1959; and the 
wheat program, as to which we have 
undertaken to place on the calendar a 
bill which proposes simply to defer the 
matter for a few weeks, but does not face 
up to reality. 

These, then, are emergency programs, 
and there should have been action on 
them before now. The housing pro- 
gram, as I understand, is still held in the 
Committee on Rules of another. body. 

The highway program, so far as I 
know, has had no consideration and no 
action. I point out that highway con- 
struction costs, since the passage of the 
1957 act, have mounted by almost $11 
billion. The so-called Byrd amendment, 
which requires that there be no deficit 
status in the fund, will make it impos- 
sible on the 1st of July to allocate any 
funds under that program, because of 
the $240 million deficit. Of course, Con- 
gress can waive that requirement, as it 
has done before, but that still does not 
face up to the fact. 

The same problem confronts us so far 
as wheat is concerned. As the President 
has pointed out, there is a surplus of 
1,500 million bushels of wheat, which is 
equal to our requirements for a period of 
2% years. Once upon a time I was a 
baker, so I express the meaning of the 
surplus of wheat in terms of bread, be- 
cause I understand it better that way. 
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If 1,500 million bushels of wheat were 
apportioned on a per capita basis 
throughout the country, the amount 
would be approximately 9 bushels. I 
learned long ago in the baking business 
that 5 bushels of wheat are needed to 
produce a barrel of flour. Three hun- 
dred i-pound loaves of bread can be 
made from a barrel of flour. So the 
present surplus of wheat is the equiva- 
lent of 550 1-pound loaves of tasty bread 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States of America, if this whole 
hoard of wheat could be devoted to that 
purpose. 

Mr. President, this situation offers a 
great challenge to Congress. Because of 
the mandatory characteristics of exist- 
ing law, this matter must have the at- 
tention of Congress. The sooner the 
better. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have been im- 
pressed by the remarks of the distin- 
guished minority leader, particularly as 
they concern the deficit in the highway 
trust fund. I call his attention to the 
fact that a little more than 2 months 
ago I introduced a bill designed to carry 
out the President’s recommendation to 
increase the Federal motor fuel tax from 
3 cents to 414 cents a gallon. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Roads and Highways of the Committee 
on Public Works, I further call the at- 
tention of the minority leader to one of 
the problems which confront us. Some 
34 Governors of States, both of the 
Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party, have exerted strong pressure on 
the subcommittee not to authorize the 
increase in the motor fuels tax which 
the President has recommended. One 
Governor who has taken this position is 
the Republican Governor of my own 
State. Yet Oregon desperately needs the 
improvements which the highway trust 
fund will finance on U.S. Highways 30 
and 99, both along the interstate net- 
work. 

I agree with the minority leader and 
with the President that if the Federal 
Government is to provide 90 percent of 
the cost of the interstate roads, then the 
Federal Government has the right to 
increase the Federal share of the motor 
fuel tax. I think the 34 Governors who 
are opposing the increase recommended 
by the President are in the wrong and 
have taken an unsound position. They 
claim the motor fuels tax should be left 
to the States. I do not see how that 
position can be taken consistently when 
the States are perfectly willing to ac- 
cept from the Federal Government 90 
percent of the payment of the costs of 
the most expensive roads ever built any- 
where in the United States. 

So I wish to say that I concur with 
the minority leader and with the Presi- 
dent of the United States that the Fed- 
eral motor fuels tax should be increased 
from 3 cents a gallon to 4% cents a gal- 
lon. It is my intention, if opportunity 
develops, to submit my tax bill as an 
amendment in the highway subcommit- 
tee, if there is available a suitable pro- 
posed legislative vehicle for doing so. 
Of course I understand that such a bill 
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must originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the 
Federal motor fuels tax should be in- 
creased from 3 cents a gallon to 444 cents 
a gallon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to hear the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon make that statement. 

As he has so well pointed out, the 
States are the recipients of 90 percent of 
the cost of this highway program. If, 
however, they compel it, and if there were 
no waiver of the so-called Byrd amend- 
ment, we have this choice, in the absence 
of further revenue: either to cut back 
the program in its entirety or to charge 
a larger share of the cost of the pro- 
gram to the States. I am sure the 
Governors would not like that at all. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It seems to me 
that certain of the Governors have taken 
a completely inconsistent position, be- 
cause, on the one hand, they ask us to 
maintain the program; but, on the other 
hand, they oppose any increase in the 
tax to finance it. 

So I agree with the President’s recom- 
mendation for an increase in the motor 
fuels tax. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I con- 
clude my comment by saying that these 
three items simply cry for action; and 
certainly the President has not been 
amiss in alerting the Congress to the 
need for action. Consequently, the re- 
sponsibility rests upon us. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
YEAR—HOPE FOR NEW HEALTH 
GAINS 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 

desire of plain people the world over for 
permanent peace and the devotion of 
public expenditures to projects which 
are aimed at the betterment of man, in- 
stead of his destruction, seem frequently 
to fail to reach fulfillment in realistic 
projects which can provide graphic dem- 
onstration of the possibilities of inter- 
national cooperation. 

But today there is encouraging evi- 
dence that at least one such program 
will be achieved, to the benefit of all 
mankind. I refer to the International 
Health Year. 

This proposal for an all-out worldwide 
attack on disease, through medical re- 
search and expansion of public-health 
practices, has gained support in coun- 
tries on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
It has received the backing of medical 
men and laymen alike, in all areas of the 
globe. The World Health Organization 
will take up the proposal this month. 

As an enthusiastic supporter of the 
idea of an International Health Year, I 
have been pleased and encouraged by 
this response to this proposal, which was 
advanced originally by Adlai E. Steven- 
son in June of last year. 

Mr. President, one of the principal 
leaders in promoting the concept of an 
International Health Year has been the 
able senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. Under his direction, the 
International Organizations Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations has prepared a series 
of background studies which have aided 
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significantly in enabling the Congress 
and the American public in their study 
of this program. In his public appear- 
ances and Senate speeches, he has effec- 
tively outlined the numerous benefits 
which can be derived from initiation of 
such a project. 

Now, in the May 10, 1959, issue of This 
Week magazine, one of our most widely 
circulated periodicals, Senator Hum- 
PHREY describes in clear and cogent terms 
the need for international cooperation in 
seeking the cause and cure of diseases 
which presently cause untold pain and 
economic loss. He points out the massive 
savings in lives and productivity which 
could result from a united effort to ex- 
tend to underdeveloped areas modern 
techniques and knowledge which are 
available in this country and other na- 
tions with more developed economies. 
He notes that the IHY would serve as a 
springboard for new international joint 
efforts in medicine, permitting exchange 
of information and elimination of dupli- 
cation. 

Because Senator HUMPHREY’s com- 
ments so vividly and succinctly sum up 
the numerous and needed gains which 
might be realized through an IHY, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of his 
article in This Week magazine of May 
10 be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IHY: Our Best Hope To STOP ATOMIC FALLOUT 


(By Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota) 

WaASHINGTON.—This week, while the world's 
eyes are on the deliberations of the foreign 
ministers at Geneva, a meeting that may be 
even more important to your future is taking 
place in the same city. The 88 member 
nations of the World Health Organization are 
considering plans for an International Health 
and Medical Research Year. It could prove 
to be the most important year of your life. 

The reason? IHY, as it is already nick- 
named, is designed to attack problems so 
urgent and so universal that nothing short 
of a multination effort offers hope of success. 

In this category of problems, none is more 
immediate or more ominous than how to 
cope with nuclear radiation, the rays given 
off by the nucleus of a radioactive atom. 

Atomic energy is both a miraclemaker and 
a monstermaker. 

It is one of the biggest hopes and one of the 
biggest headaches for the world’s scientists 
today. It can help diagnose ills (by the ap- 
plication of radioactive isotopes as tracers). 
It can cure (through cancer-destroying co- 
balt bombs). It can kill (as in dreaded 
leukemia, caused by strontium 90 absorbed 
into the bones), It can deform (as is possible 
in generations unborn whose grandparents’ 
reproductive cells may have been accidentally 
struck by rays, causing terrible mutations of 
genes). 

The atom hangs over mankind like the very 
cloud it precipitates. Past and present 
United States, British, and Soviet testing of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons has resulted 
in drenching the atmosphere with trillions of 
radioactive nuclear fragments. We have re- 
cently learned the alarming fact that this 
deadly debris is falling out of the atmosphere 
much faster than the public had been in- 
formed, and is most concentrated in the 
northern United States. 


A WAR OVER FALLOUT 


How significant is this fallout to human 
health? This is the topic of bitter contro- 
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versy throughout the scientific world. 
Charge and countercharge fill the air. The 
squabble adds up to one fact: No one is 
really sure about the effects of fallout. 

THY can strengthen the efforts of all the 
scientific agencies studying the problem by 
pooling their findings, so that needless fear 
or groundless complacency can be avoided 
and sensible counteraction taken. 

And let me emphasize once again, we must 
get the answers soon. Radiation in the hu- 
man body is cumulative. The amount of 
roentgens you may absorb this year is added 
to the total of previous years—until who is 
to say what will result? 

But, vital though this study of radiation 
is, IHY would accomplish even more. As 
its predecessor, the International Geophysical 
Year, probed the secrets of our physical 
world, IHY would focus scientific investiga- 
tion on some of the basic riddles in biology. 
Here are five essential problems of 20th cen- 
tury medicine that the IHY can attack: 

1. Why does an apparently normal body 
cell suddenly begin to divide wildly, multiply- 
ing beyond control? That's the big ques- 
tion in cancer. 

2. What is the relationship of diet, stress, 
heredity to heart disease? 

3. What happens inside our cells to make 
us grow older? Fourteen million Americans 
over 65 would like to know the answer to 
that one. 

4. What goes wrong in a pregnant mother’s 
womb to cause brain damage or premature 
or deformed babies? 

5. What special characteristics can be 
found in the blood of schizophrenics or 
arthritics or patients afflicted with many 
other kinds of disease? 

None of these vital questions is new. All 
of them are being studied at hundreds of 
research centers in the United States and 
throughout the world. But IHY can add 
new dimensions to research—make it 
stronger, better manned, better coordinated, 
better supported, more highly regarded than 
ever before in human history. 

When I visited Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
in Moscow last December, I discussed IHY 
with him as part of an overall program of 
expanding health cooperation. During my 
8-hour conference, I heard a lot of “nyets” 
from the Soviet leader, but a cordial da“ was 
his answer on IHY. 


MEETINGS OF EAST AND WEST 

During IGY, Soviet and American scien- 
tists exchanged visits in each other’s sta- 
tions in the Antarctic. I am hoping that 
during IHY, Soviet, Polish, and other East- 
ern European scientists will visit and work 
in our research centers for cancer, heart, and 
other diseases. I also hope that our greatest 
scientists and physicians will increase the 
number of their visits to Soviet and other 
Eastern health facilities. 

But IHY is to be more than a research year. 
It will also be a public health year. 

One of its primary goals will be to step up 
public sanitation and other efforts against 
disease, particularly in the rapidly develop- 
ing areas of the globe Asia, Africa, the Mid- 
dle East, Latin America. 

Here, the problem is not research, for the 
causes of many of the widespread maladies 
are already known. Rather, the challenge is 
to apply known remedies or preventives on 
amass basis. That means reaching the over- 
whelming proportion of undernourished, 
poorly protected populations which are the 
prey of age-old infections and parasitic ail- 
ments. 

A blight of disease in many parts of the 
world results in this vicious cycle: 

1. Disease incapacitates wage earners. 

2. Families must subsist on insufficient 
income (sometimes as low as $50 a year). 

3. Tax revenue is low and public funds are 
lacking to develop adequate schools, hos- 
Ppitals, recent sewage or wells. And so— 

4. Still more disease results. 
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Malaria—the world’s No. 1 health prob- 
lem—is a case in point. 

Nearly one-half the world’s population 
lives in malaria-ridden areas. One-third of 
these people are unprotected from this dis- 
abling scourage, with its terrible chills and 
fevers. Incidence would be much higher if 
the World Health Organization and cooper- 
ating nations had not already achieved great 
progress in wiping out the disease. 

But the malaria-eradication program is 
slowing down in some places and has hardly 
started in others, especially in Africa. 
Meanwhile, malaria-carrying insects are be- 
coming resistant to DDT. Time is running 
out on the eradication program. 

IHY could and should be used for a bold 
counteroffensive. 

Other targets as well might be lined up in 
THY’s sights—at least for limited attack. 
Most of these diseases we are thinking of 
are almost unknown in the United States 
and Western European countries. But to 
developing regions, they bring a nightmare 
of pain and pauperization. Here are a few 
likely targets: 400 million cases of hook- 
worm (caused by blood-sucking worms, pro- 
ducing anemia and weakness), 250 million 
cases of filariasis (parasitic worm infec- 
tions), 150 million cases of schistosomiasis 
(caused by larvae which enter the skin and 
attack the liver), 50 million cases of yaws 
(painful, ulcerating sores which can be 
cured by a single shot of penicillin), 400 
million cases of trachoma and infectious 
conjunctivitis (diseases which can lead to 
blindness), 


A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 


Neither 1 year nor 10 years will be ade- 
quate to eliminate these blights. But the 
time to begin is now. 

If we can begin to conquer these diseases 
in underdeveloped nations, it will mean a 
brighter outlook for freedom, friendship, 
and stability in new Asian, African, and 
Middle Eastern countries, Too often they 
feel neglected by the richer, healthier West- 
ern nations. If, moreover, we can help them 
increase food production for the hungry 
mouths of their rising populations, we will 
have banished the grim specter of mass 
starvation snuffing out the very lives that 
medical science will otherwise save and pro- 
long. 

How much would IHY cost? As much as 
the nations are willing to pay. That means 
both governments and people. A vast array 
of private organizations should be willing to 
help make IHY a resounding success. In- 
deed, as in the case of IGY, the basic initia- 
tive should come from private groups. 

The United States already has a proud 
record of health aid. Right now we are 
devoting $80 million a year to international 
health. That includes National Institute of 
Health research overseas, aid programs of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, contributions to WHO and the United 
Nations Children's Fund, as well as other 
aid. No nation has done more. But no 
nation has the responsibility of doing more, 
for we are the great beacon of mankind. 

IHY is a tool for us and all men of good 
will. It is not a cure-all for health problems. 
It is not an end in itself. Its real success 
will be measured not by what it begins but 
by its continuing results over the years. 

Nothing could be crueler or more self- 
defeating than to begin a major health pro- 
gram, and then drop it 12 months later. 


NEED MEN, MONEY, MATERIAL 


Effective research and improved public 
health require men, money, material, and 
time. Patience and persistence are the qual- 
ities that pay off. Cures for baffling dis- 
eases may be 1 month or 1 year or one 
generation away, even if we mobilize all 
possible resources. 

Chronic shortages of doctors, nurses, 
trained midwives, dentists, pharmacists, re- 
searchers, can't be solved in 1 year, But 
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IHY can help awaken the world to the dan- 
ger of medical scarcity. Eradication and 
training programs can be launched, 

An old Arab proverb reads, “He who has 
health has hope, and he who has hope has 
everything.” IHY might well signify “Inter- 
national Hope Year.” 


THY—A U.S. SENATOR'S IDEA: ACCEPTED BY THE 
RUSSIANS, CHEERED BY THE U.N. 


(Eorron's Nore: What is IHY? It is a pro- 
posed International Health Year to be spon- 
sored by the World Health Organization of 
the United Nations. 

(If the plan for it goes through it will be 
put into effect in June 1961. During the 
following year all the nations of the world 
would contribute their skill and knowledge 
in an all-out war against cancer, heart 
disease, mental illness, old age and infants’ 
diseases, as well as many other human ills. 

(But the major effort would be in the field 
of atomic research. In addition to studying 
ways in which the atom can be used to 
diagnose and cure disease, IHY would investi- 
gate the dangers of dreaded atomic fallout. 

(Last July, Senator HUMPHREY introduced 
& proposal in the U.S. Senate urging that the 
President explore the possibility of an In- 
ternational Health Year. The plan was 
unanimously approved. 

(A month later, a resolution for such a year 
was introduced in the U.N. by the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. In December, the 
U.N, General Assembly voted for IHY, and 
now final acceptance of the plan is awaited 
from the World Health Organization.) 


SUSTAINED YIELD FORESTRY PRAC- 
TICES OF THE U.S. FOREST SERV- 
ICE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
supply of national forest timber is of 
utmost importance to the economy of 
the State of Oregon, and also plays a 
major role in the economy of the United 
States. Policies for management of this 
publicly owned asset determine both the 
near- and long-term effect of Federal 
timber resources on business and indus- 
try and on multiple public use. 

Some of these policies and practices 
of the U.S. Forest Service are explained 
in an article which was written recently 
for the Herald and News of Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., by Mr. Douglas B. Shaw, 
assistant ranger for the Klamath District 
of the Forest Service. Mr. Shaw has 
given us an especially good analysis of 
U.S. Forest Service conservation prac- 
tices, and I think it is valuable to know 
that these policies will be used in any 
portions of the Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation lands which might eventually 
move into custodianship of the Forest 
Service under the present Klamath Ter- 
mination Act. I ask consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to include Mr. Shaw’s informa- 
tive article in the body of the RECORD 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TIMBER RESOURCES ON OUR NATIONAL FORESTS 
PLAY Bic PART IN U.S. ECONOMY 
(By Douglas B. Shaw, assistant district 
ranger, U.S, Forest Service) 

The timber resource of the Klamath 
Ranger District is, of course, very important 
to the people and economy of the Klamath 
basin, The resource is managed according 
to the concept of sustained yield and multi- 
ple use. Sustained yield means that cut 
does not exceed growth and mortality, thus 
perpetuating the timber crop. Multiple use 
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is the management of each resource in such 
a way that the other resources may also be 
used to the extent that they are compatible 
on each area, 

In managing the timber resource on a 
sustained yield basis, the allowable cut fig- 
ure is used to denote the amount of timber 
that may be cut each year forever. This 
figure is adjusted periodically to reflect more 
complete utilization, new growth figures and 
so forth. The Klamath Ranger District has 
just completed a complete reinventory of 
the timber resource. When these figures are 
complied, there will be a new allowable cut 
figure calculated. The present allowable 
cut is set at 14 million board feet with an 
adjustment for 1959 of 10 million board feet 
making a total of 24 million board feet the 
allowable cut for 1959. 

In harvesting the timber, the overmature 
timber is the first to be cut. Most of this 
timber lies in undeveloped areas. To reach 
these areas, roads must be built. The loca- 
tion and construction of these roads are 
large and important jobs. The roads must 
be located in such a way as to reach the 
timber to be harvested and also to serve 
future needs. The future needs including 
reaching timber further back, conducting 
salvage of dead material, use of the road for 
access to recreation areas, and others. Thus 
the location must be carefully thought out. 
Also, in locating and constructing roads, the 
soil and water resource must be protected. 
Then the roads are designed and built to 
achieve the least possible soil disturbances, 
to assume adequate drainage and provisions 
are made to protect the cut and fill slopes 
from erosion. Also roads crossing streams 
present problems in protecting other re- 
sources. Culverts and bridges are used to 
provide for maximum stream flow. Culverts 
are installed in such a way as to assume fish 
passage upstream. 

The logging operations present other 
problems. In laying out cutting areas, again 
the other resources are considered. The 
areas are laid out to provide for the mini- 
mum of soil movement which protects both 
the soils resource and water quality. Log- 
ging disturbance is of course necessary. 
However, on steep ground the use of tractors 
is usually prohibited and instead cable yard- 
ing methods are used. Cutting areas are 
seeded to grass and replanted to trees as soon 
as possible to prevent soil movement and to 
restock the area. 

Clear cutting is the type of cutting used 
in stands of even-aged, overmature, and ma- 
ture timber. In the type of timber, it is 
possible to put a line around a cutting unit 
and cut all the timber within the area. The 
size and shape of these units depend on the 
topography, whether it will be tractor or 
cable yarded and consideration of the other 
uses. Lease areas between units are left to 
provide for future cuts and to avoid cutting 
over a large piece of ground at one time. 
These lease units are left usually until the 
cut units have a well-established crop of 
new timber on them. These lease units will 
be left uncut then for a period and usually 
there is some mortality. Where it is eco- 
nomical and feasible, the dead and down 
timber is removed from the area periodically. 

Another type of cutting is partial cutting. 
This is usually practiced in uneven-aged 
stands. This type of cutting is more com- 
mon in the ponderosa pine type. The trees 
cut are those that are putting on practically 
no growth and are diseased or damaged in 
some way. 

Another type of cutting is the salvage cut. 
This is a cut of the dead and down material 
only. It is practiced in either even-aged or 
uneven-aged stands. Its purpose is to sal- 
vage the dead and down material while it 
can still make good lumber. The salvage 
program is taking on greater proportions 
now because we have more access roads and 
are able to economically reach the timber. 
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The practice of slash burning on cutover 
areas is an activity which has two basic 
objectives. One is to reduce the fire hazard 
and the other is to prevent the outbreak of 
bark beetle attacks. The cost of this work 
is figured as part of the logging costs on 
each area and is deposited on a special fund 
by the timber purchasers. The work is then 
done by the Forest Service. 

Another part of timber management is 
the Sole area betterment program. This 
includes two phases. One is timber stand 
improvement which includes pruning, thin- 
ning and release in areas of young growth 
timber. The other is reforestation, which is 
the planting of cutover areas with 
seedlings. The cost of this work is figured 
as a separate part of stumpage price and is 
deposited in a special fund by the timber 
purchaser. This is called KV work after 
Senator Knudsen and Senator Vandenberg, 
who authorized the work. 

The stumpage price, which is the price 
paid for the timber cut, is figured briefly as 
follows: The lumber selling price for each 
species is determined for average prices in 
the area. From this is deducted the cost 
of logging, milling, erosion control, slash 
disposal and other necessary work. The re- 
sulting figure is the stumpage and KV price. 
The cost of the KV work is then deducted 
and the resulting figure is the stumpage 
price. This stumpage price, plus special de- 
posits, represents the minimum bid price 
for the timber. The bidders then submit 
their bids and the timber is sold to the 
highest "bidder. Thus the bid stumpage 
price, multiplied by the volume cut, repre- 
sents the revenue for each timber sale. 
Twenty-five percent of this revenue is re- 
turned to the counties in which the timber 
was cut for use for roads and schools. Thus 
this money, plus what is spent for roads 
and fire protection, which the county or 
States would otherwise spend, exceeds the 
taxes the land would bring in if it were 
subjected to ordinary assessment and levy. 
Thus the Klamath Ranger District makes 
an important contribution to the economy 
of the basin. 

The harvesting of the timber crop is an 
operation that brings considerable comment 
from the general public and various single- 
use groups. With more and more pressure 
for the use of the various national forest 
resources, the multiple use concept becomes 
more important. Thus very careful analysis 
and planning is done to determine what is 
the primary use for each area. If the primary 
use for an area is determined to be recrea- 
tion, then timber harvesting will be modified 
so that it is compatible with this use. On 
the other hand, if timber is the primary 
resource on an area then recreation use will 
be limited but not eliminated. Attention 
will be given to desirable recreation areas 
within a timber sale area. Examples would 
be leaving streamside and roadside uncut 
areas. It should also be remembered that 
timber harvesting provides access to areas 
that were inaccessible before and will enable 
more use of the other resources. 

Esthetically speaking, timber harvesting is 
probably not too desirable. However, it must 
be remembered that when the harvesting is 
done on an area, the debris is burned and 
the area planted, the esthetic values return 
as the scars heal and the new crop grows. 

Thus the use of the timber resource is 
Just another, though a very important use, 
in the multiple-use concept of national for- 
est management, The use of every resource 
and its extent of compatibility with each 
other’s use is constantly kept in mind, not 
only in timber management but in other 
resource management. 


RADIATION FALLOUT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
conclusion of the hearings of the Radia- 
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tion Subcommittee of the Joint Con- 
gressional Atomic Committee makes 
available to the American people for the 
first time the thoughtful testimony of 
the Nation’s top atomic scientists in re- 
gard to radiation fallout. This testimony 
is most welcome as a long overdue step 
in assuring the people of this country 
and those throughout the world in re- 
gard to the true facts of the situation. 

I know that all of us in the Congress 
have been deluged with mail from sin- 
cerely concerned people in regard to the 
effect on human life of the radiation re- 
sulting from nuclear experimentation. 
Although many of us in the Congress 
knew the true facts, it was difficult to 
reassure constituents and the general 
public in the face of all the conflicting 
testimony made available from time to 
time in the public press. No doubt, most 
of the people who expressed concern and 
predicted dire results were sincere, but 
I cannot help but think that much of the 
opposition to continued nuclear experi- 
mentation was inspired by subtle Com- 
munist propaganda to influence public 
opinion in this country to an extent 
which would reduce our experimentation 
while the Russians forged ahead. I con- 
stantly have pointed out that radiation 
plays no favorites and that the instinct 
for survival among the nations involved 
would act as an effective automatic con- 
trol at levels far below the danger level. 
At the same time, I pointed out that any 
lessening of experimentation on our part, 
rather than reducing the amount of 
radiation, would merely furnish a vac- 
uum into which the Soviet Union would 
rush in pushing its experimental work to 
an extent that we might be hopelessly 
outdistanced. 

Most impressive in the reassurance of 
the testimony in the hearings just con- 
cluded is that of the very distinguished 
General Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which was 
most clear and emphatic in placing the 
hazard of fallout in proper perspective. 
In nontechnical language that all can 
understand, they state that all tests to 
date have exposed human beings around 
the world to an amount of total body 
external radiation—past, present, and 
future—that is (a) less than 5 percent of 
the estimated average exposure of the 
American public to medical X-rays, and 
(b) less than 5 percent as much as the 
average exposure to cosmic rays and 
other background radiation, including 
that emitted by the bricks of one’s home. 

On March 29 of this year, in a state- 
ment, I called for an immediate and 
complete reevaluation of radiation fall- 
out from nuclear experimentation. I 
said that the American people, and those 
of the free world, are entitled to the best 
our scientific know-how can produce. I, 
therefore, call upon all agencies and 
functions having to do with nuclear ex- 
perimentation, or having the capacity 
for evaluation, to coordinate their efforts 
for an immediate and complete study. I 
am now much gratified that the Radia- 
tion Subcommittee has proceeded so far 
in this direction, and I shall make every 
effort to see that there is a constant re- 
evaluation as experimentation continues. 

Mr. President, an excellent editorial 
on this whole subject appeared in the 
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Washington Sunday Star of May 10, 
1959. I would like to submit it for the 
Recorp in conjunction with the remarks 
Ihave made. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FALLOUT IN PERSPECTIVE 


Now that the radiation subcommittee of 
the Joint Congressional Atomic Committee 
has concluded its hearings on the problem 
of fallout, peoples everywhere have reason to 
feel reassured. For the hearings, although 
they have left a number of questions unre- 
solved, have established one fact of prime 
importance—namely, that the experts best 
qualified to pass judgment on the matter, 
the scientists who have studied it with the 
greatest care, share the view that alarmists 
have grossly exaggerated the dangers involved 
in past nuclear testing. 

The most emphatic and clearest testimony 
on this point has come from the distin- 
guished General Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. After a thor- 
oughgoing review, undertaken in order to 
place the hazard of fallout in proper perspec- 
tive, the GAC has flatly declared that all the 
tests to date (ours, Britain’s and Russia's 
combined) have exposed human beings 
around the world to an amount of total 
body external radiation—past, present, and 
future—that is (a) less than 5 percent of 
the estimated average exposure of the Amer- 
ican public to medical X-rays and (b) less 
than 5 percent as much as the average ex- 
posure to cosmic rays and other background 
radiation, including that emitted by the 
bricks of one's home. Further, the GAC’s 
statement includes the following instructive 
observations, among others: 

“It is interesting to note that human be- 
ings have lived for many generations in parts 
of the world which have 5 times or more 
the background radiation normal to tne 
United States, or more than 100 times the 
average amount of radiation from fallout 
in the United States. 

“In regard to internal effects of strontium 
90 due to ingestion, the amount of strontium 
90 which has been found in food and water 
is less of a hazard than the amount of radium 
normally present in public drinking water 
supply in certain places in the United States, 
and in public use for many decades,” 

In making these and similar points, the 
GAC has not sought to give the impression 
that fallout, especially that which might 
result from future largescale testing, is a 
thing of no consequence. Nevertheless, 
while not pooh-poohing what could be the 
danger inherent in an unlimited continua- 
tion of such testing, it has plainly indicated 
that the problem, as it exists today, is not 
nearly so serious as some Cassandras would 
have the world believe. As for tomorrow, 
the AEC’s General Advisory Committee 
leaving aside the question of military nuclear 
experiments—has emphasized that our Public 
Health Service and comparable agencies will 
have to play an ever-expanding regulatory 
role to maintain safe standards in connection 
with the increasing civilian uses of radio- 
isotopes, atomic reactors and X-rays, which 
are still the most important source of radia- 
tion hazards. 

Meanwhile, as the GAC has declared, 
“There is a real need for clear, simple ex- 
position of the facts of fallout in media 
widely available to the public.” Unfortu- 
nately, these media have not yet presented 
such an exposition on a continuing or co- 
herent basis, largely because the experts 
themselyes have been discussing the problem 
in terms too technical to be related to every- 
day life. The latest congressional hearings 
on the subject, together with lucid state- 
ments like the GAC’s, constitute a good ex- 
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ample of the kind of educational effort that 
is needed to dispel not only complacency, 
but unreasoning fears as well. 


ALLEGED RUSSIAN SCIENTIFIC 
SUPERIORITY 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
concerned over what seems, to my mind, 
a dangerous national psychology. The 
launching of the original sputnik by the 
Soviet Union had such a dramatic impact 
that it apparently has created in the 
minds of some people an overreadiness 
to accept as fact any Soviet scientific 
claims. The most glaring example of this 
type of psychology was found in the 
ready acceptance of the claimed Rus- 
sian moon satellite, Lunik, which even 
the Russians themselves changed to 
moon probe. That in itself is significant 
in that if the rocket had gone into orbit 
around the moon, it could have been 
tracked and verified, but when no track- 
ing was possible, the Russians then 
claimed that it had gone beyond the 
moon into boundless space, too far for 
return signals to travel. 

In my effort to combat what seems to 
me to be a dangerous psychology, I am 
assembling all available information, and 
I am pleased that, along with that effort, 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
of the Armed Services Committee has the 
matter under study. This matter should 
be the subject of the most widespread 
public information, and in that regard, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor in connection with my re- 
marks an editorial from the Sunday 
Standard-Times of New Bedford, Mass., 
which has served to alert the people in 
that area. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Was LUNIK A Hoax? 

“Lunik, fact or fiction?” is no longer a 
question to be taken lightly. 

Senator STYLES Bripczs, Republican, of 
New Hampshire, has disclosed that investiga- 
tion of the Russian moon rocket has turned 
up much additional evidence which tends to 
question seriously the validity of Russian 
claims. 

Much of the new material disclosed by 
Senator Brinces comes from a report of the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory of the California 
Institute of Technology. 

The Jet Propulsion Laboratory tracking 
team was the only organization which 
claimed to have tracked Lunik after the al- 
leged launching on January 2 somewhere in 
the vast Siberian wasteland. 

But Senator Bripces has pointed out that 
even the Jet Propulsion Laboratory scien- 
tists agree they formed their opinions from 
data that are not conclusive. 

In the report now under study by the Sen- 
ate Preparedness Subcommittee, W. H. Pick- 
ering, director of the world-famous labora- 
tory, states that on Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 2, hours after the Soviets reported the 
launching of Lunik, no signals were received 
which could be identified as coming from the 
rocket, 

Not until early Sunday morning, January 
4, shortly after moonrise, when tracking 
equipment had been improved to increase 
greatly the sensitivity of the apparatus, was 
a signal heard. 

“At no time were the signals strong enough 
to get either a good recording or a good track- 
ing,” the report said. 
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Probably most damaging to the Russian 
claims was Mr. Pickering’s statement that 
the signals heard were like a two-tone keyed 
modulation, 

These, he said, were “similar” to the sig- 
nals broadcast by Moscow radio as coming 
from the moon rocket, “but the signals we 
heard were at a faster switching rate.“ 

Despite the lack of solid, scientific evidence 
that Lunik was truly in orbit, President 
Eisenhower—at the suggestion of his scien- 
tific advisers—sent off swift congratulations 
to Russia. Other important Government 
figures were also quick to speak out to press 
and radio. 

Now, however, Senator BRIDGES’ disclosure 
of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory report, plus 
the statement of the scientific adviser to the 
British Embassy in Washington that his 
country had no conclusive evidence the 
Soviet rocket is in orbit, should open up 
the subject to minute study. 

The House Space Committee has scheduled 
hearings for this week. One of its first wit- 
nesses will be Lloyd Mallan, a top science 
writer. In the current issue of True mag- 
azine, Mallan states bluntly, “The Soviet 
Union's first manmade planet, Lunik, does 
not exist and never did.” He was in Russia 
for several months just prior to the time the 
Soviets said they had launched the sun- 
circling rocket. 

In pursuing this subject, Senator BRIDGES 
performs a great service for the Nation. 
After all, as the New Hampshire Senator 
put it, “all we had was the word of the 
Russian Communists, who are trained liars.” 

It was the thought of Senator BRIDGES 
that the Western World may have been 
trapped into promoting the greatest hoax 
of the Soviet up to this time. 

At the very least, the Senator's probing 
and the congressional studies should prompt 
caution on all such Soviet scientific pro- 
nouncements in the future. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, has 
the morning hour been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


RESERVES REQUIRED TO BE MAIN- 
TAINED BY MEMBER BANKS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business, Senate bill 1120, Calendar 
No. 185, be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1120) to amend section 
19 of the Federal Reserve Act with re- 
spect to the reserves required to be main- 
tained by member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System against deposits. 


BONNEVILLE POWER CORPORATION 
ACT PROVIDES METHOD TO SPEED 
COLUMBIA BASIN PROGRESS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
January .23, 1958, I introduced, by re- 
quest, Senate bill 3114, to establish the 
Columbia River Development Corpora- 
tion. 

The bill had been prepared by the 
Northwest Public Power Association, an 
organization of over 100 public agen- 
cies involved in the production and dis- 
tribution of power in the Pacific 
Northwest, including municipalities, co- 
operatives, and utility districts organized 
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under State law. These public organ- 
izations have continually demonstrated 
the ability of the people of the region to 
provide for themselves, on a nonprofit 
basis, a service as vital to their welfare 
as electric power, through organizations 
locally owned and democratically con- 
trolled. Their efficient and honest oper- 
ation is a permanent testimonial to the 
operation of the democratic system at 
the local level. 

Many of these agencies purchase 
power from the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, the Federal agency which is 
charged with marketing federally pro- 
duced power in the Pacific Northwest. 
Therefore, they have an important stake 
in the welfare and continued efiective- 
ness of the BPA and the Federal Colum- 
bia River power system. When it ap- 
peared that under the present admin- 
istration, BPA could not expect from 
the executive branch the sympathetic in- 
terest and concern with the continued 
development of Northwest resources it 
had previously enjoyed, many people in 
the Northwest began to seek a solution to 
the problem of improving the financial 
basis and operating framework of the 
Federal power system and the Bonneville 
Power Administration. The bill which I 
introduced, by request, in 1958 was one 
major solution to this serious question. 

I do not believe it is necessary to list 
here the numerous facts and events 
which led to, and have reinforced, the 
view that the people of the Northwest 
had to seek a new approach to their 
problems of power supply. In summa- 
tion, these facts constitute the purpose- 
ful abdication by the present adminis- 
tration of the Federal responsibility in 
the field of natural-resource develop- 
ment and a reversal of policies dating 
back to President Theodore Roosevelt 
and his Chief Forester, Gifford Pinchot. 

However, I think I should take this 
opportunity to correct the rather erron- 
eous impression which some officials of 
the present administration have en- 
deavored to leave in the Pacific North- 
west, by citing the fact that during the 
past 6 years more Federal power has 
been brought on the line than during the 
preceding 6-year period. The truth is 
that on January 1, 1953, there were only 
two completed projects providing power 
for the BPA system—the Grand Coulee 
and the Bonneville Dams. Bonneville 
Dam had been completed in December 
1943; and the last generator at Grand 
Coulee came on the lire in September 
1951. The first generator at Hungry 
Horse Dam was put in service in October 
1952, and was the only unit of the post- 
war projects in operation in January 
1953. 

Nevertheless, at that time 10 multi- 
purpose projects under construction in 
the Northwest were scheduled for com- 
pletion in the following 8 years—10 proj- 
ects with an installed capacity of over 
3,700,000 kilowatts, or almost half a mil- 
lion kilowatts a year from 1953 through 
1960. Most of those projects had been 
authorized and all of them had been 
started under the administration of 
President Harry Truman. So, for the 
Eisenhower administration to claim them 
as its children, simply because it hap- 
pened to be present at the end of their 
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gestation period, is a claim of paternity 
based on an erroneous understanding of 
the facts of life. 

With the new administration came 
the now famous policy of no new starts 
on hydroelectric projects in the Pacific 
Northwest. With a consistency not al- 
ways apparent in its policies, the admin- 
istration has for 7 years refused to re- 
quest funds to commence a single multi- 
purpose water-resource project in the 
river basin comprising over 40 percent 
of the Nation’s hydroelectric potential. 
This year the policy is urged in the in- 
terest of a balanced budget. Two years 
ago, the war cry was economy; and be- 
fore that, it was partnership. But the 
result is always the same—no new starts 
for the Pacific Northwest. In spite of 
this adamant opposition by the admin- 
istration, the Congress has initiated ap- 
propriations for five projects—Roza and 
Ice Harbor, in the State of Washington; 
Cougar and Hills Creek, in my State of 
Oregon; and the mighty John Day proj- 
ect on the lower Columbia, between the 
two States. Nevertheless, as a direct re- 
sult of this administration’s no-new- 
starts policy, the only generation which 
will be added to the Bonneville system 
in the 3-year period between last No- 
vember and November 1961, are the 
generators at the Dalles Dam, the last 
dam started at the request of President 
Harry S. Truman. 

BONNEVILLE ACT WAS ONLY TEMPORARY 
LEGISLATION 

Because this series of events was pre- 
dictable, the Northwest Public Power 
Association 5 years ago commenced the 
preparation of an amendment of the 
Bonneville Project Act to change BPA 
from its status as a mere provisional sub- 
agency of the Interior Department, en- 
tirely dependent on congressional appro- 
priations for its continued operation and 
existence, to a more independent 
agency—a Federal corporation under 
the Government Corporation Control 
Act. During the succeeding 4 years this 
proposal went through successive drafts, 
and was widely circulated throughout 
the Northwest for suggestions. Over 
700 amendments were received and con- 
sidered for incorporation in the bill, 
which went through seven separate 
drafts, the seventh being the one which 
I introduced by request. It was, to a 
very great extent a truly grassroots bill 
expressing the composite wishes and 
ideas of thousands of people in the 
Northwest. 

The main purpose of its introduction 
in January 1958, was to permit hearings 
on the bill, as drafted, and its study by 
the interested Federal agencies, in or- 
der to obtain their comments and sug- 
gestions. Such agency comments and 
recommendations were received in con- 
siderable detail. Public hearings were 
held for 4 days during May and June by 
the Subcommittee on Rivers, Harbors, 
and Flood Control, of the Public Works 
Committee. A large number of wit- 
nesses, representing Federal agencies 
and both public and private utilities, 
testified; and the printed record covered 
647 pages. This record was meticulous- 
ly studied and indexed by the profes- 
sional committee staff members han- 
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dling the proposed legislation, who then 
prepared a new draft of a bill, incorpo- 
rating in it a considerable proportion of 
the amendments suggested by the Fed- 
eral agencies and hearing witnesses. 
This new draft was included in a com- 
mittee print of November 21, 1958. 


HEARINGS WIDELY HELD IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


On this new draft, it was decided to 
hold hearings in all four States of the 
Pacific Northwest, in order to give peo- 
ple and organizations in the region full 
opportunity to be heard. The hearings 
were held last December 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
in the cities of Portland, Oreg.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; and Kalis- 
pell, Mont. They were exceedingly well 
attended, with spokesmen of every in- 
terested group and many private citizens 
being given a chance to express their 
views. 

Although those hearings were natur- 
ally somewhat less technical in nature 
than those previously held in Washing- 
ton, they brought forth again a substan- 
tial number of proposed amendments for 
consideration in redrafting the bill. 
Then, with the cooperation of the So- 
licitor of the Department of Interior, a 
new draft of the bill was prepared, 
largely by the regional solicitor’s staff 
in Portland, Oreg. Just as the previous 
draft was a considerable improvement 
over Senate bill 3114, as originally intro- 
duced, so the new bill is much improved 
over the former draft. I think I should 
add that although we are extremely 
grateful for the high degree of coopera- 
tion we received from the able staff mem- 
bers of the Legal Division of the De- 
partment of the Interior, they are in 
no way responsible for the substantive 
provisions of the bill; and I do not wish 
to give the impression that they are com- 
mitted to it. The bill also includes sev- 
eral of the substantive changes sug- 
gested in the December original hear- 
ings. In addition, the present bill in- 
corporates a large number of improve- 
ments which have long been suggested 
by the experts, the attorneys of the 
Bonneville staff, in Portland, now as- 
signed to the regional solicitor’s office— 
who have had to work with the Bonne- 
ville Project Act for the past two decades. 

Such is the legislative history and 
background of the Bonneville Reorgan- 
ization Act which I am introducing 
today. I am convinced that it is a fine 
bill, a creative bill, and one which if 
enacted into law could go far toward 
helping the Pacific Northwest become an 
even more productive contributor to the 
national economy in the uncertain years 
which lie ahead for our country as it 
faces the challenge of increasing eco- 
nomic competition from the U.S.S.R. 

THE BONNEVILLE POWER REORGANIZATION ACT 

I turn now to consideration of the bill 
which I am introducing today. I think 
the first point on which I should com- 
ment is its title. While the two pre- 
vious drafts, both S. 3114 and the com- 
mittee print of last November, were en- 
titled “A bill to amend the Bonneville 
Project Act in order to establish the Co- 
lumbia River Development Corporation,” 
the present bill would establish the Bon- 
neville Project Corporation. While the 
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committee print draft provided for its 
citation as the Columbia River Develop- 
ment Corporation Act of 1959, this bill 
would be cited as the Bonneville Reor- 
ganization Act of 1959. 

This is a distinction with a real dif- 
ference, Mr. President, and I want to 
make that difference clear for the record. 

S. 3114 was a far cry from the valley- 
authority type of organization in that 
the powers of the Columbia River Devel- 
opment Corporation would have been 
much more limited. Nevertheless, it 
would have provided for considerably 
more control by the Corporation over the 
resources of the Columbia River Basin 
than is now exercised by BPA. For ex- 
ample, the Corporation would have had 
a so-called veto power over FPC licensing 
of projects in the basin, a frank attempt 
to provide a check on the FPC to prevent 
further instances of resource underde- 
velopment like the Hells Canyon case. 

Hearings showed considerable concern 
over this provision and several others, 
some founded on fact and some com- 
pletely imaginary. The proposed cor- 
poration was charged with being another 
Columbia Valley Authority in disguise. 
Actually, in its authority and responsi- 
bilities regarding resource development, 
it was somewhere between TVA and the 
existing BPA, but far closer to the BPA 
end of the scale. 

In addition to the concern expressed 
by some witnesses, it was apparent that 
there was to a large degree satisfaction 
with the functioning of the existing Fed- 
eral agencies in the Pacific Northwest 
operating in their traditional manner, 
with the major exception of the financing 
of multi-purpose projects and particu- 
larly of the power costs of such projects. 
There was also evident an increasing 
awareness of the importance of low-cost 
financing if the full development of the 
resources of the Columbia River is to 
be achieved—an understanding that the 
higher the rate of interest on funds avail- 
able for investment, the higher would be 
the cost of the resulting power produced 
and the less would be the ultimate degree 
of development of the basin. 

There was also a realization, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that with the extremely rapid 
growth of electric loans, the eventual end 
of the area’s hydro resources was fore- 
seeable, and if the BPA was to continue 
its effectiveness as a dynamic factor in 
the region’s economy, it must have au- 
thority to supplement its hydro resources 
with thermal power installations. In 
short, it was generally felt that for the 
continued success of the program of 
resource development in the Northwest 
all that was required was to make 
Bonneville more self-sufficient and busi- 
nesslike in its operation, with no major 
changes in its relationship to other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

This is exactly what the present bill 
does, Mr. President, and for that reason 
the new corporation to be formed has 
been renamed the Bonneville Power Cor- 
poration. This is fitting because it de- 
scribes exactly what this bill will pro- 
duce—a reorganization of the Bonneville 
Power Administration into a Federal 
corporation under the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act. For the same rea- 
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son the bill provides for its citation, 
when enacted, as the Bonneville Reor- 
ganization Act of 1959, rather than the 
Columbia River Development Corpora- 
tion Act as in the preceding draft. 

I should like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the reorganization of BPA as 
a Federal corporation was a primary 
recommendation of the second Hoover 
Commission on organization of the ex- 
ecutive branch, so to a great extent this 
bill will carry out the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s suggestion. 

MEETING THE MAJOR PROBLEMS 


Now I want to discuss the major prob- 
lems facing Bonneville and the Pacific 
Northwest in the years ahead and de- 
scribe how I believe this bill will help 
meet those problems. 

1. POWER SHORTAGE 


Many of the economic problems of the 
Pacific Northwest can be traced directly 
to the shortage in recent years of firm 
power available for industry. This is 
easily understandable, because with each 
passing year we find our civilization is 
increasingly based on energy utilization; 
we know from observation that wherever 
energy use is high and rapidly increas- 
ing, there the economy is certain to be 
both productive and expanding. Thus 
we in the Northwest experienced our 
years of greatest economic health and 
growth coincident with, and to a great 
extent as a result of, our one great period 
of abundant low-cost energy up until 
about 10 years ago. 

Other areas of the Nation have their 
own indigenous energy resources, Mr. 
President, some of them largely devel- 
oped, like the coalfields of Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia and the great oil and 
gas deposits of Texas and Oklahoma and 
a dozen other States, and some still await 
ing a more pressing national need, like 
the oil shale mountains of Colorado and 
the unfiltered sunshine of the Southwest. 
And sections without massive energy 
sources have other compensating advan- 
tages of geography and population. 

But the Northwest has always had to 
depend on the tumbling energy of its 
snow-fed mountain streams and the 
great river system they unite to form on 
their way to the ocean. And because the 
“white coal” of the Columbia River hy- 
droelectric system has had to overcome 
the tremendous economic disadvantage 
of great distances to major market areas, 
its energy has of necessity been devel- 
oped in the most efficient and economi- 
cal way possible. This the Bonneville 
Power Administration and the Federal 
dams have done for us, providing the Na- 
tion’s lowest-cost power from the Na- 
tion's hydro-power resource in return for 
our promise to repay with interest the re- 
quired investment. 

It has been no pleasure for me to re- 
count today what has happened to that 
great conservation program under the 
policies of the present administration, 
Mr. President. The failure to press 
ahead with the vital upstream storage 
projects like Hells Canyon has crippled 
the firm-power capability of the Bonne- 
ville system and destroyed its ability to 
serve the industrial loads on which much 
of the region’s economic growth must be 
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founded. The most publicized example 
is the case of the Ormet Corp. aluminum 
smelter, which was recently located on 
the Ohio River rather than in the North- 
west, mainly because of the inability of 
BPA to guarantee 300,000 kilowatts of 
firm power for the plant operation. The 
loss of this single plant complex was an 
economic tragedy which cost the Pacific 
Northwest thousands of jobs, both in the 
Ormet installations and in supporting 
service industries; 

This is one of the major reasons for 
my introduction of this bill to reorgan- 
ize the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion—to provide a corporate. frame- 
work within which the Pacific Northwest 
can once again assure to industry as well 
as to distribution utilities a satisfactory 
power supply when they need and seek 
it. Because under section 2(g) of this 
bill the Corporation would have a public 
utility responsibility to supply the net 
wholesale power needs of distributors or 
consumers who desire to purchase from 
it, the economic growth of the North- 
west need never again be held up by the 
inability of Bonneville to supply power to 
industry. 

PUBLIC UTILITY RESPONSIBILITY CLAUSE IS 

ESSENTIAL 

In my opinion, Mr. President, this 
provision for the Bonneville Power Cor- 
poration to have a public utility respon- 
sibility is the most important single ele- 
ment in this bill. It would be a poor 
assurance to the Northwest to give the 
new BPC the ability to finance new hy- 
droelectric projects and build supple- 
mentary thermal plants without at the 
same time giving it the direction and 
responsibility to use this new power to 
supply the needs of the region as they 
develop. 

It is important to recognize, however, 
that the responsibility of the Corpora- 
tion is not total and absolute; there is 
nothing here to forbid any amount of 
private or non-Federal public generation 
being installed. The responsibility of 
the Corporation goes only to the net 
wholesale electric power needs of the 
distributors and consumers of the 
Northwest. A utility which supplied its 
own entire requirements, for instance, 
would have no net needs, but the small 
cooperative or municipal which could 
not afford to construct a large and effi- 
cient generating plant would never 
suffer for lack of an adequate power 
source. 

At the same time a large industrial 
power user desirous of settling in the 
region could obtain an adequate supply 
of electricity if it were willing to enter 
into a contract with the Corporation on 
which the Corporation could fairly base 
its advance program. As I think is well 
understood, the term “consumers” in 
this paragraph refers to the major indus- 
trial users who have traditionally pur- 
chased power directly from BPA, so it 
would assure power to the one class of 
consumer to which BPA has not been able 
to supply new blocks of power during the 
past few years. 

It is in this utility responsibility clause 
that the bill I introduce today would 
break new ground. Always before Fed- 
eral power systems have operated on the 
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basis of dividing up the scarcity of power, 
of allocating the inadequate available 
supply to cooperatives and public agen- 
cies under the public preference clause. 
As long as there is no shortage of power, 
the preference clause has no effect, and 
under this section it is the responsibility 
of the Corporation to assure that no 
condition of shortage is permitted to 
develop. ' 

Because of this many interested 
parties have said, “Then why keep the 
preference clause of the Bonneville Proj- 
ect Act intact in this bill? If it is never 
going to have any effect, why do you 
need it?” Because this question is so 
closely tied to the problem of unreason- 
able geographic concentration of power 
from the Federal system in the North- 
west, I think I should consider them 
together. 

2. GEOGRAPHICAL CONCENTRATION MUST BE 

PREVENTED 

Section 2(g) of the bill, after provid- 
ing the firm wholesale public utility re- 
sponsibility I have discussed previously, 
goes on to declare it to be “the policy 
of the Government to distribute electric 
power equitably throughout the States 
of the Pacific Northwest so that there 
will be no unreasonable geographic con- 
centration thereof” The effect of this 
provision would be to prevent any State 
with a preponderance of the region’s 
public agencies from monopolizing the 
power generated by the Bonneville 
Power Corporation in the unlikely event 
that the public utility responsibility re- 
quirement of the section were ignored 
and power shortage allowed to develop 
in the region. 

This provision has been criticized by 
public power groups as a modification of 
the traditional public-power preference 
clause; and perhaps it is—although a 
very mild and gentle modification, in- 
deed. I have always supported the pub- 
lic-power preference clause because it is 
the basic antimonopoly provision of our 
Federal power policy. It often helps to 
keep alive the small cooperative or mu- 
nicipal electric systems in many areas of 
the country and thereby preserve the 
only really effective competitive influ- 
ence in the electric utility field. It is 
for this reason that the preference clause 
of the Bonneville Project Act is kept in- 
tact under this proposed legislation, and 
within each individual State it would 
still retain its full effectiveness. 

But I am also in favor of fairness, Mr. 
President, and I do not think it fair that, 
where several States are served by a sys- 
tem like the Bonneville Power Corpora- 
tion, one State should be allowed to 
monopolize the vast bulk of the power it 
generates. I do not believe anyone will 
seriously claim that there is any unfair- 
ness in the inclusion of this provision in 
this proposed legislation. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. President, 
that I firmly regard this discussion as 
being quite moot and immaterial; else 
I would not be introducing this measure. 
Clearly, if the concept of this bill has any 
validity at all, if the Corporation carries 
out the public utility responsibility im- 
posed upon it, there will be power avail- 
able to anyone requesting it, and there 
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will be no problem of geographic concen- 
tration. Only in a shortage could the 
preference clause possibly cause the im- 
balance of power distribution from the 
Federal system in the Northwest which 
section 2(g) seeks to prevent. The in- 
clusion of this provision is more an in- 
surance policy to the people of the States 
served primarily by private electric or- 
ganizations than an effective power-dis- 
tribution provision. Its greatest effect 
will probably be to stimulate all power 
organizations to encourage the Corpora- 
tion to meet its full responsibilities, in 
order to make certain that no deficiency 
is ever allowed to develop. 

KILOWATTS MUST BE DISTRIBUTED WITH FAIRNESS 


And now the queries come from an- 
other quarter, from the sincere public 
power supporters who wonder why the 
provision is necessary. Just as other 
groups ask, “Why keep the preference 
clause if it is to have no effect?” the 
public power groups ask, “Why is it nec- 
essary to include a provision regarding 
geographical concentration if there is 
going to be plenty of power for every- 
one?” 

I think the answer to each of these 
groups is the same—because to err is 
human, and there is always the possi- 
bility of human error in both the draft- 
ing and administration of any legisla- 
tion. I sincerely believe this bill’s public 
utility responsibility clause, in combina- 
tion with its other provisions, would as- 
sure an abundance of power for the 
Northwest throughout the foreseeable 
future. But I am the last person to 
claim omniscience. No one can foresee 
every possible eventuality which the fu- 
ture may bring, and just as human be- 
ings are fallible, so is their finest legis- 
lative handiwork. Just as a competent 
engineer will design a margin of safety 
into any bridge he builds, so do I believe 
both the preference clause and the fair 
distribution clause should be retained in 
this proposed legislation as insurance 
against some slight failure of its struc- 
ture under the daily stresses and strains 
which can develop after years of opera- 
tion. 

I believe I should point out, however, 
that this is not the first time a modifica- 
tion of the preference clause has been 
proposed, although it seems to be the 
first time the public power groups have 
opposed such a modification. 

Consider some of these events: 

First. At Hungry Horse Dam, some 
208,000 kilowatts are reserved for exclu- 
sive use in the State of Montana not- 
withstanding the preference clause. The 
legislative history of the Hungry Horse 
project gave a general priority on at-site 
energy to Montana. 

Second. At Priest Rapids and Wana- 
pum, on the Columbia River in the State 
of Washington, 1,388,500 kilowatts were 
removed from Federal preference con- 
trol so that the Grant County PUD 
could build the dams. Much of this 
power has been contracted to private 
utilities. Public-power groups were ac- 
tive in promoting the shift from the 
Federal preference system to local con- 
struction and sovereignty. 

. Third. In the Hells Canyon Dam bill 
of the 85th Congress (S. 555) 500,000 
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kilowatts were set aside for use in the 
State of Idaho, without regard to pref- 
erence demands elsewhere in the Bonne- 
ville system. Idaho has very few public 
agencies to buy this power, so it mainly 
would have gone to Idaho Power Co. and 
private industry. 

PREFERENCE CLAUSE MODIFIED AT MONTANA 

DAMSITES 

Fourth. In the bill for the Knowles- 
Paradise project, presently before the 
Senate, the entire amount of energy 
generated at the site of this dam in the 
Columbia Basin is set aside for the State 
of Montana. This would be somewhere 
from 256,000 kilowatts to 432,000. The 
reservation is provided for, despite the 
public-preference clause. 

Fifth. At Big Bend Dam on the 
Missouri River, 50 percent of the 450,000 
kilowatts to be produced is reserved for 
the State of South Dakota—once again, 
notwithstanding the preference clause. 

In view of these precedents I fail to 
understand why the very mild modifica- 
tion I have proposed should stir up any 
serious opposition. The gains which 
this bill could provide to both public and 
private power organizations in the Pa- 
cific Northwest are so immense that they 
easily justify separate segments of the 
industry and individuals overlooking 
minor differences of opinion or interpre- 
tation of the bill. 

In all these modifications of the pref- 
erence clause, it should be stressed that 
the preference clause still would prevail 
within the favored State. This was 
made clear to us in the Senate by the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] when he explained the 
Big Bend modification on the Missouri. 
He pointed out that, while a private 
utility in South Dakota might prevail as 
against a public agency in a neighboring 
State, it still would be within the rights 
of a public body in South Dakota to with- 
draw this energy from a power company 
also in the State of South Dakota. This 
is likewise the case in Montana, Idaho, 
and other States where such modifica- 
tions have been proposed or enacted— 
as it would be in the modification sug- 
gested in this version of the Bonneville 
Power Corporation bill. 

As an additional assurance that 
neither the preference clause nor any 
modification of it would ever become 
actively operative, I think I should point 
out that this bill’s carefully defined pub- 
lic utility responsibility is given more 
effectiveness by the provisions o7 section 
20h) of the bill, which require the Cor- 
poration to submit annually to the Presi- 
dent and Congress a carefully planned 
and coordinated advance program, This 
would permit a reasonable surveillance 
of the Corporation program by the Con- 
gress and fully effective coordination of 
its programs with the plans of other 
agencies concerned. 


3. FINANCING CALLS FOR REVENUE BOND OF $1.1 
BILLION 

Section 11(c) permits issuance of reve- 
nue bonds by the Corporation to the 
Secretary of the Treasury at a rate of 
interest equal to the average rate of out- 
standing Treasury obligations at the 
beginning of the fiscal year, up to a max- 
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imum of $1,100 million. Although the 
Secretary of the Treasury would be re- 
quired to accept these obligations, this 
provision in effect assures that the Treas- 
ury will in no way be subsidizing the 
Corporation except by the loan of its 
credit during the early years of the Cor- 
poration’s existence. After this initial 
seasoning period of 8 years the Corpora- 
tion will submit to the Congress its rec- 
ommendations for a proper permanent 
method of financing to be provided by 
new legislation. 

In addition to the issuance of bonds the 
Corporation may use its own revenues. 
How important this can be is shown 
clearly by the experience of TVA in 
recent years, where the organization has 
been kept both alive and fairly healthy 
in its service role, despite the continual 
efforts of the Bureau of the Budget to 
starve it out of existence or into stagna- 
tion by not budgeting a single dollar for 
additions to its generating capacity 
within the past 6 years. In the face of 
another unfriendly administration at 
some future date these provisions for 
financing could very well save the life of 
the new Bonneville Power Corporation. 

One other aspect of the importance of 
low-cost money should be mentioned 
here, because more is involved than just 
low-cost power for the region. What is 
directly concerned is the conservation 
and full utilization of the Nation’s re- 
sources. Half the potential of the Co- 
lumbia River, America’s greatest power 
stream, is still awaiting development. 
But it is the high-cost, more difficult, 50 
percent. Experience with the effects of 
high-cost private financing, such as in 
the Hells Canyon case, demonstrates the 
importance in the interest of conserva- 
tion of our natural resources of making 
available to the Corporation the advan- 
tage of the credit of all the people, since 
this gives the lowest interest rate avail- 
able and will assist the fullest feasible 
development of the resources of the 
Northwest. 

The importance of this conservation 
aspect of low-cost money is emphasized 
by the current 308 review report of the 
Corps of Engineers. The major water 
plan of that report involves projects re- 
quiring $1,800 million in financing. This 
sum, added to the backlog of $1 billion 
worth of authorized projects awaiting 
development in the Northwest, gives 
some idea of the magnitude of the re- 
source-development job faced by the 
Corporation in the next two decades. 
For the information of those who are not 
familiar with the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration’s financial record, I should 
add that probably over 90 percent of this 
investment will be repaid on schedule 
from the power revenues of the Bonne- 
ville Corporation. 

4. LIMITATIONS OF HYDROELECTRIC POWER 

GENERATION 


In the past 20 years the Northwest has 
felt confident that the abundant energy 
resources of the Columbia River would 
supply its needs forever, or at least for 
the foreseeable future. We know now 
that this is not true, that the time is 
not far distant when Columbia hydro- 
power will have to be supplemented with 
either conventional thermal or new 
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atomic powerplants, as the region’s and 
the Nation’s electric loads skyrocket up- 
ward. In addition, we are told by power 
experts that in a combined hydrothermal 
system the most effective use of hydro- 
electric installations is to carry the peak 
loads of the system, with the less flexible 
thermal plants carrying the base load. 
Clearly, not only will future load 
growth require the Bonneville Corpora- 
tion to be able to provide thermal capac- 
ity in its system, but the most effective 
and economic use of its hydro capacity 
will demand it. Only in this way can the 
economy of the Pacific Northwest con- 
tinue its normal growth without serious 
and perhaps cataclysmic readjustments, 
for the Bonneville system has been a 
major factor in that growth during 
nearly a quarter of a century. This is 
the other major improvement this bill 
can provide over present operations of 
BPA, for a; present there is only hydro 
in the Federal system. 
5. ADDITIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE BILL 


I am not going to attempt today any 
full description of other features of this 
proposed legislation. Many of them were 
included in the previous drafts and have 
been widely and publicly discussed, both 
in the hearings and in the public press. 
As to most of these elements, because I 
have described my view of them fully in 
hearings and here in the Senate, there 
is no need to burden the record now with 
mere repetition. 

However, in summary I want to list a 
few of the accomplishments I envision 
for this bill if enacted into law, in addi- 
tion to the major points previously dis- 
cussed. 

I think the Bonneville Corporation will 
have a new identity with the Pacific 
Northwest, its interests and its people. 
In the past few years too many—in fact 
almost all—of the important decisions 
for BPA have been made in Washing- 
ton, D.C., under the Interior Department 
reorganization plan. The Corporation, 
whether it is finally created with a Board 
of Directors or with an Administrator as 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, would perform a major service 
in reversing this trend toward central- 
ization of the decisionmaking process in 
Washington, D.C. The Corporation 
would inevitably be closer to the people 
of the Northwest and more responsive to 
their views and needs. 

The Corporation could take a major 
part in the final settlement of the prob- 
lems on the Columbia River involving 
our great friend and neighbors, Canada. 
With the approval, and upon request of 
the Secretary of State, it could play an 
important role both in the negotiation of 
these issues and in the operational settle- 
ment finally agreed upon. 

The Bonneville Corporation could be a 
dynamic regional economic planning 
agency with its carefully planned and co- 
ordinated advance programs. In this 
sense it could be a far more effective 
force for regional development than even 
BPA in its best days—and with no im- 
portant expansion of its actual authority 
over the resources of the region. 

I believe the financial position and op- 
erations of BPA would be greatly im- 
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proved by this legislation. It is prob- 


‘able that the jerry-built nature of the 


present organization would leave room 
for important new efficiencies in a tighter 
more business-like corporate framework. 
Passage of this bill would assure a con- 
tinual supply of new power for the Fed- 
eral system and permit a steady growth 
of the economy in the future rather than 
the fits-and-starts growth of the past 
10 or 15 years. 

BONNEVILLE POWER CORPORATION BILL OFFERS 

PROMISE 

Because the Pacific Northwest needs 
a new and constructive approach to all 
these problems and many others, Mr. 
President, I am introducing today the 
Bonneville Power Corporation bill, with 
the hope that my able colleagues from 
the Pacific Northwest will join me in 
working for its passage, after full and 
adequate committee consideration of it 
and after any necessary perfecting 
amendments have been incorporated 
in it. 

I therefore send this bill to the desk, 
and ask that it be referred to the appro- 
priate committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1927) to amend the Bon- 
neville Project Act in order to establish 
the Bonneville Power Corporation, in- 
troduced by Mr. NEUBERGER, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


FARM PROGRAMS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, news- 
paper and magazine articles, business 
organizations, some Government ofñ- 
cials, and many individuals are attack- 
ing the farm programs these days. 

Many of these attacks are obviously 
inspired by those who would profit by 
the abandonment of programs which 
tend to maintain farm income at a 
reasonable level. 

Most of them, however, are the result 
of uninformed or misinformed public 
opinion. 

Some attacks are strictly diversionary 
tactics designed to focus attention on a 
limited number of cases in which farm 
operators have received rather large 
benefits so that the public will not notice 
the unwarranted benefits which the at- 
tackers themselves are receiving at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

Farm programs are also under attack 
by another group, which insists that the 
present system of controls over the 
farmer does not go nearly far enough 
and who, if judged by their words and 
action, will be satisfied with nothing 
short of a completely Government con- 
trolled and operated agriculture. 

The furor over farm programs has be- 
come so intense, so biased, and so un- 
reasoning as to cast confusion and sus- 
picion into the public mind. 

What I shall try to do today is to set 
forth the purpose of Federal farm pro- 
grams, the importance of such programs 
to our national economy and national 
security, the extent to which they bene- 
fit persons not engaged in agricultural 
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production, and the necessity for con- 
tinuing such programs on a well con- 
ceived and practically applied basis. 

The grounds on which attacks are be- 
ing made upon farmers and farm pro- 
grams are based primarily on these 
three reasons: 

First. The agricultural appropriation 
bill now exceeds $6 billion annually. 
Even so, it has now been outstripped by 
the annual interest bill of this country. 

Second. The Government now owns 
or has loans on over $9 billion worth of 
agricultural commodities, and this 
amount is likely to increase. 

Third. Over the past 25 years, the Fed- 
eral Government has incurred losses 
ranging from $5 to $20 billion, depend- 
ing upon what sets of figures are used 
and how such figures are applied. 

At the outset, I concede that we have 
made many mistakes in setting up and 
operating farm programs. 

There has been inefficient application 
at times. 

There has been dishonesty in some 
cases. 

There have been inequities in the dis- 
tribution of benefits, with some who 
need relief the least receiving the lion’s 
share. 

We are undoubtedly paying unneces- 
sarily high rates for the storage of Gov- 
ernment owned commodities and prob- 
ably paying these rates to the wrong 
people in many instances. 

Government programs in the past and 
at the present time have encouraged 
and continued to encourage the produc- 
tion of certain commodities of which we 
already have surpluses. 

New legislation is needed to correct 
abuses and to put us on a sounder and 
more practical basis. 

Farm legislation for the most part, 
however, has been honestly enacted and 
conscientiously applied. 

I shall not talk about new legislation 
today, other than to point out the neces- 
sity for keeping farm programs up to 
date. 

I am, however, ready to cooperate 
fully with other Members of this body, 
with the officials of the executive branch 
and with the farm organizations of 
America whenever it is indicated that 
they seriously wish to make such cor- 
rections in existing programs as will in- 
sure a prosperous agriculture and a 
sound economy for the Nation. 

There is not much time to lose if such 
action is to be taken at this session of 
this Congress, to be effective this year. 

Unwarranted delay can only spell fur- 
ther confusion, and possible disaster. 

Although price supports and controls 
were first practiced in this country more 
than 300 years ago, the modern farm 
program came into existence in the 
1930's. 

When the Congress realized at that 
time the extent to which the depression 
was due to disastrous farm prices and 
the effect such prices had upon the na- 
tional economy, it took steps to effect 
economic recovery through the estab- 
lishment of programs which would in- 
crease farm income. 

When a minimum price was estab- 
lished for a bushel of corn, not only the 
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farm economy, but the national econ- 
omy as well, began to recover. 

So we see that the primary purpose of 
the modern farm program was to restore 
and maintain a healthy national econ- 
omy. 

When World War II broke out farm 
programs took on an added importance. 

The Allied Nations looked to the 
United States for the grains and other 
commodities which were necesary to the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

The normal production of our farms 
would have been inadequate to meet the 
need. 

Farmers, however, were not in position 
to increase their production to the ex- 
tent necessary because they lacked capi- 
tal with which to do so. 

Not only that, but with thousands of 
farm boys leaving to enter the service, 
most farms in America were short- 
handed. 

Only new equipment and new facili- 
ties could meet the requirements; and 
these cost money. 

The Congress, therefore, not only pro- 
vided for agricultural loans, but in- 
creased the support price of the most 
important commodities, from a level of 
50 to 57 percent which then prevailed to 
90 percent of parity and a guarantee 
that such prices would be supported for 
the duration of the war and 2 years 
thereafter. 

With such guarantee of prices, the 
farmers were able to obtain credit with 
which to increase their production. 

In fact, the increase in agricultural 
production in America was largely re- 
sponsible for winning the war, and was 
a feat which was exceeded only by the 
men in the fighting forces themselves. 

So the second reason for establishing 
strong farm programs was in the inter- 
est of national security. 

After the war the productive power of 
American farms was instrumental in 
putting the countries of Western Europe 
and other parts of the world back on 
their feet. 

This had hardly been accomplished 
when the Korean war broke out; and 
again there was a demand for increased 
production of certain commodities, par- 
ticularly wheat. 

Again the American farmer responded. 

Since the end of the Korean war pro- 
duction of grains and some other com- 
modities have exceeded our normal re- 
quirements in this country. 

The result has been an accumulation 
of surpluses, primarily wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, and tobacco, until Government in- 
vestment in such surpluses amounts to 
between $9 and $10 billion today. 

There has been much argument, some 
of it recriminatory, concerning the re- 
sponsibility for these surpluses. 

On the one hand, there are those who 
say that an increase in price supports 
inevitably results in greater production. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who say that a reduction in price sup- 
ports will not reduce production. 

We have proved conclusively that an 
increase in price such as was made at 
the beginning of World War IT can in- 
crease production tremendously. 

The farmer buys new equipment, 

He improves his land. 
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He acquires more land, if possible, on 
which to produce greater crops. 

His capital investment increases. 

However, having done this, there is no 
positive assurance that he will produce 
substantially less if price supports are 
sharply reduced. 

In the first place, every landowner, 
whether farmer or corporation executive 
or city investor likes to see crops grow. 

He likes to produce the maximum 
amount of the best quality. It is in his 
blood. 

A more practical reason, however, for 
not reducing production when prices are 
lowered lies in the fact that having be- 
come geared to high production, a 
farmer cannot reduce his production 
without taking a beating, unless he is 
compensated for it in one way or an- 
other, as in the case of the conservation 
reserve or the acreage reserve of the 
past few years. 

With the land, the facilities and the 
equipment designed to produce maxi- 
mum crops, the farmer knows, since his 
capital investment is a fixed cost, that 
for every unit he reduces his production, 
he increases the cost of producing that 
unit whether it be per pound or per 
bushel. 

I sometimes wonder if the critics of 
farm programs really know what it is 
they are attacking. 

It is not the farmer so much as it is 
the public that would pay dearly if farm 
programs were abolished. 

Only the fact that some surpluses are 
produced holds retail prices for foods as 
low as they are today. 

Even a slight shortage would result in 
skyrocketing consumer prices. 

It is the economy of the United States, 

the security of America, and the pres- 
ervation of our soil and water resources 
that necessitate the operation of a 
basically sound and prosperous agricul- 
ture. 
Does the urban dweller, living along- 
side a river where floods used to be prev- 
alent, realize that he is more secure to- 
day because of a series of reservoirs in 
the upper reaches of the river, the cost 
of which is charged to the farmer on 
whose land they are located and who 
does not necessarily get much, if any, 
benefit from it? 

Do the millions of mothers in our 
cities realize that the lunches which 
their children receive at school are 
charged in part to the farm program? 

Do our internationally minded citizens 
know that in the aggregate billions of 
dollars worth of foreign-aid programs 
and military assistance for other coun- 
tries are paid for with agricultural com- 
modities, the cost of which is charged 
to farm programs? 

Does the merchant seaman realize that 
his job and a part of his pay probably 
come from our Department of Agricul- 
ture appropriation? 

Fifty million dollars a year of this ap- 
propriation accrues to the merchant ma- 
rine for transporting farm commodities 
under Public Law 480. 

How many persons realize that a part 
of the cost of the milk and dairy prod- 
ucts used by our Armed Forces is charged 
against the farm program? 
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Do those who are concerned with 
maintaining the soil and water resources 
of the Nation realize that nearly all the 
cost of this conservation work is charged 
against the farm program? 

Do they realize that we are planting 
over 1 billion forest trees a year on erod- 
ed and tired land, and that the farmer 
who plants those trees will in all proba- 
bility never harvest a single one of 
them? 

The harvesting will be done by those 
who come two generations later. 

Yet the cost of all our public reforest- 
ing is charged against agricultural ap- 
propriations. 

Does the housewife realize that much 
of the research work done on the prepa- 
ration and handling of food for her bene- 
fit is charged against the farm program? 

That all the inspection of meats and 
other food products which is charged to 
the farm program is done primarily for 
the benefit of the nonfarm population? 

And finally, do we fully realize how 
mighty fortunate we are to be living in 
the most productive Nation on the face 
of the earth where we are sure of enough 
to eat and wear, and where the future 
does not hold the prospect of privation? 

Had it not been for the productiveness 
of American farms, Western Europe 
would not be a democratic area today, 
and there would have been no NATO. 

Neither would many other countries 
be part of the free world had it not been 
for the fact that American products 
helped keep body and soul together un- 
til they could stand on their own feet. 

Not one of us would swap places with 
a person living in any other country on 
earth, yet we see a continuing attack 
being made upon the policies and pro- 
grams which make our enviable position 
possible. 

Certainly we should correct faults in 
our programs, but we must not go so far 
as to jeopardize the future security and 
economy of the Nation. 

It is estimated that 40 percent of our 
national economy is generated on the 
farm. 

Nearly 40 percent of our gainfully em- 
ployed people are engaged in making 
farm supplies, producing crops and han- 
dling and processing our agricultural 
production. 

Our job is not to abolish farm pro- 
grams. It is to keep them in balance 
and up to date. 

Right now, we are somewhat unbal- 
anced because we have been encouraging 
an overproduction of wheat on land 
which, for the good of the Nation, should 
be used for other purposes. 

More realistic legislation affecting 
wheat should be enacted without delay. 

Mr. President, since I prepared this 
statement the President has sent an 
urgent message to Congress asking for 
action on wheat legislation. It is im- 
perative that we do something in this 
field without delay. It means that a 
great many people will have to give. 
If we do nothing, we will find our vital 
farm programs in danger of falling from 
the weight of their own irrationality. 

The American public is being lulled to 
sleep by the assurance that even though 
farm programs be curtailed or abolished, 
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there will always be plenty to eat and 
plenty to wear in this country. They 
take it for granted. They are sure it 
will always be that way. 

This feeling of complacency could be 
shattered almost overnight. 

There is plenty to eat and plenty to 
wear today, indeed, more than enough, 
but two short crop years in succession 
could throw our economy into a panic. 

Speculation and inflation would take 


place. 
Food costs would rise. Unemployment 
and depression could follow. 


Other nations which now feel that the 
United States can come to their aid with 
food whenever necessary would lose con- 
fidence in our ability to assist them. 

The greatest stabilizing influence of 
the world’s economy today is the agri- 
culture of the United States. 

Take away our assurance of plenty of 
food and international chaos could 
result. 

I am saying what I am today in the 
hope of impressing upon Government 
officials, farm organizations, and the 
American public the fact that we must 
not take steps which would put American 
agricultural production or farm income 
on the skids. 

We must take steps to put our price 
support programs in order. 

I hope the seriousness of the situa- 
tion will come home to all those who talk 
solely in terms of costly handouts to the 
farmer and oppressive burdens on the 
taxpayer. 

I hope they will take the trouble to 
read the credit side of the farm program 
ledger. 

This Nation cannot afford the luxury 
of farm organization fighting farm or- 
ganization; of executive branch fighting 
legislative branch; or urban people 
organizing against farm people, because 
we are all in the same boat. 

It is our country, and all of us must 
rise or fall together. 

We cannot afford to take chances 
which might impair our democratic form 
of government. 

We cannot afford to suspend programs 
which assure decent living to coming 
generations. 

We cannot afford either inflation or a 
major depression. 

It is time to lay aside spite and 
prejudice, to take farm policies out of 
politics and to concentrate on maintain- 
ing, improving, and modernizing farm 
programs before it is too late. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, who is the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, for a timely, 
statesmanlike, and exceedingly construc- 
tive statement on the problems of 
agriculture. 

I say it is timely because a consider- 
able amount of criticism has developed 
in this Nation with respect to the 
present farm programs and the opera- 
tions of the farmers themselves. 

The situation must be clarified. I am 
confident that the Senator’s speech today 
will be most helpful in that regard. 

The Senator has well stressed the im- 
portance of agriculture in our domestic 
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economy, and also its importance in our 
international relations. I am sure the 
Senator from Vermont, who serves on 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
will agree with me as to the importance 
of the great quantities of food we are 
sending to countries all over the world, 
whose people lack food for the nourish- 
ment of their bodies and in some cases 
are starving. I am convinced personally 
that it is much better to send food to 
those countries than it is to send guns. 
I hope we will be able to increase the 
great quantity of food we are sending to 
these countries, in order to improve our 
relations with them. 

The Senator mentioned the reference 
to wheat in the President’s message. 
Coming from the State of Kansas, which 
produces one-fourth of the winter wheat 
of the United States, I concur in the 
statement that we must give some con- 
sideration to the present situation which 
has developed in the wheat-producing 
States. 

It is easy to say that price supports 
should be reduced. That, too, would 
have some very serious effects in an area 
which is completely a wheat-producing 
region. The wheat farmer realizes that 
there is a problem with respect to sur- 
pluses of wheat. He is asking only one 
thing, namely, that he be given his fair 
share of the national income. That is 
true of all our farmers, so far as I have 
noticed. 

I sincerely hope that as we move into 
a discussion of the wheat question, every 
consideration will be given to the prob- 
lems of the wheatgrowers, because they 
affect not only the wheatgrowers them- 
selves, but also the economy of the 
communities where wheat is grown. 

In 1951 the wheat farmers of Kansas 
planted 18 million acres of wheat. Fol- 
lowing the allotment program, they now 
have an allotted acreage of 10% million 
acres. Consequently, Kansas wheat 
farmers have actually reduced their pro- 
duction, I sincerely hope it will not be 
necessary to have further reductions of 
acreage, because to do so would bring 
about serious problems. 

I myself have introduced a bill which 
I know will receive attention, and I urge 
that it be given additional considera- 
tion. It proposes a program which would 
give full parity for the amount of wheat 
produced and consumed in this Nation, 
and the world price, or whatever other 
price might be agreed on, for the re- 
mainder. I know there are some prob- 
lems in connection with such a program. 
I would be less than frank if I did not 
say so. But anyone who has studied the 
wheat program knows there are problems 
in whatever direction we may move. 

I am personally indebted, as I believe 
the Senate and the country are indebted, 
to the outstanding statement which has 
just been made by the Senator from Ver- 
mont concerning the farm programs 
and food. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the able Senator 
from Kansas. Nobody knows better 
than does our colleague from the great 
wheat-producing State of Kansas the 
problems of the farmer, particularly 
those of the wheat farmer. 
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I have made my statement today to 
try to impress upon Congress and upon 
the people of the Nation, as well, the 
seriousness of the present situation, I 
have tried to tell the purpose of the 
farm programs and what is likely to 
happen if we let them fall of their own 
weight. 

I know there are weaknesses in our 
farm programs. I myself have no feel- 
ing at all against attacking these weak- 
nesses or seeing others attack them. 
But we have now reached the point 
where the country as a whole is at- 
tacking the farm programs, and such 
attacks can have disastrous results. So 
I hope the people will take notice of the 
situation and will realize that only a few 
days are left for Congress to do some- 
thing about the wheat situation. 

Many plans have been proposed. 
The administration has its ideas; the 
Senator from Kansas has his ideas; I 
have my own ideas. I think all of us 
will have to “give” a little somewhere 
along the line if we are to avoid going 
down to—well, not to disaster, but to 
harder times altogether, and take the 
consumers of the country with us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] in 
complimenting the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont for laying the 
facts on the table, so far as the farm 
program and farm appropriations are 
concerned. It is true that many persons 
throughout the country seem to he 
anxious to make a guinea pig out of the 
farmer. They picture the American 
farmer as one who has had his nose in 
the public trough for many years. 

As the able Senator from Vermont has 
pointed out, many things are charged 
to the farm program which are not ap- 
plicable to it and are not of direct benefit 
to the farmers themselves. 

The Senator from Vermont has stated 
that if this Nation were to have 2 years 
of poor crops, we would be in a state of 
panic or near panic. He is absolutely 
correct. We moan about our surpluses. 
We forget the years of our scarcities. I 
recall, as a boy in Montana, that if we 
had 1 good crop year in 7, we were doing 
very well. The Nation has now had 17 
good crop years in a row. Suppose the 
cycle turns. Suppose bad crop years 
come once again. Then we shall be ex- 
tremely glad that we have on hand a 
reserve inventory of food to take care of 
the emergency. 

I think the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson] directed his remarks toward 
the right person when he said to the 
Senator from Vermont that he would 
like to see more of our surplus foods 
used in the foreign aid program, and 
fewer of our dollars. 

I want the Senate and the country to 
know that the Senator from Vermont 
has been a leader in the fight to estab- 
lish a program for the disposal of excess 
commodities in such a way as to take 
care of our older citizens, our needy citi- 
zens, and our children, under the Aiken 
food stamp plan. I know he is just as 
much interested in getting rid of some 
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of the surplus commodities on a humani- 
tarian basis among the underdeveloped 
peoples of the world in the same manner. 

So I congratulate and compliment the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ver- 
mont, the ranking Republican member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and assure him that, in my 
opinion, by laying the facts on the table 
he has performed a public service today. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I thank 

the Senator from Montana. As he 
knows, and as almost everyone else 
knows, there are very few persons whose 
opinions I value higher than I value 
those of the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana. 
I am glad that our surplus commodi- 
ties haye been used to alleviate some of 
the want in this country and in foreign 
countries. Iam still of the opinion that 
more of our agricultural productivity 
could be used to good advantage in en- 
abling the 30 million persons in this 
country who now have insufficient and 
inadequate diets to have enough of the 
right kinds of food to sustain them bet- 
ter and make their lot a much happier 
one. 

I have not forgotten that proposal. I 
realize that up to now we have not had 
sufficient votes to pass it. However, I 
feel that the time will come when we will 
realize that one of the best uses to which 
we can put agricultural production, 
which might otherwise be surplus, is to 
provide a better diet and a better life for 
30 million people in our own country who 
now are undernourished. We should 
continue our efforts. It is a source of 
great satisfaction that we have been able 
to produce enough food in this country 
so as to have virtually outlawed famine 
in any part of the world, although mal- 
nutrition still exists among probably 2 
billion persons. It is a great satisfacticn 
to use our own bounty, for which we 
ought to be thankful, in such a way. We 
ought not to find fault, but should be 
glad that we can help people who are so 
much less fortunate than we are. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I join with my colleages in 
paying my respects to the senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont for the constructive 
statement he has made in pointing up 
the need for a revision of our present 
farm program. During the past few years 
it has been my privilege to serve with 
the Senator from Vermont on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
know that there is no Member of the 
Senate who is better informed and bet- 
ter qualified to speak on this subject 
than he; neither is there any Senator 
who has worked harder to try to find a 
solution of the farm problem. 

I have oftentimes criticized the pres- 
ent program, and shall criticize it again 
when necessary. On many occasions I 
have pointed out that much of the criti- 
cism of the present farm program relates 
to the abuses which are being committed 
in the name of the American farmers; 
but mostly the abuses represent the large 
payments which are unrelated to and 
do not accrue to the benefit of the bona 
fide American farmer. 

I know of no better example of that 
than one which is published in today’s 
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issue of the Washington Daily News, in 
which it is pointed out by the writer, 
Dick Preston, that in New Mexico large 
acreages are being rented from the State 
for 25 cents an acre by persons who are 
not in reality farmers, and then are 
leased back to the Government, under 
the soil bank or conservation reserve 
program, at an average of approximately 
$8 an acre. Mr. President, this is but 
another indefensible example of how tax 
dollars are being paid out in the name 
of the American farmer, whereas in 
reality these benefits are not accruing to 
the benefit of the bona fide farmers. 

As the Senator from Vermont has 
pointed out, I think the time is long over- 
due when we in Congress should recog- 
nize the abuses and the excesses which 
are committed under the program, and 
should bring about corrections. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorRD, as a part of my remarks, the 
article which was published today in the 
Washington Daily News. The headline 
is “Land Leased at 25 Cents an Acre, 
$8 Gained From Soil Bank—Huge New 
Mexico Farm Profits Bared.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LAND LEASED aT 25 CENTS PER Acre, $8 GAINED 
From Som BANK—Huvuce New Mexico Farm 
Prorits BARED 


(By Dickson Preston) 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., May 13.—Some New 
Mexico farmers—and some city workers who 
know a good thing when they see it—are 
making a 3,000 percent profit out of doing 
literally nothing for Uncle Sam. 

At least 60 of them are using the soil bank 
feature of the $6-billion-a-year U.S. farm 
program to collect an average of $8 an acre 
each year for land they lease from the State 
for only 25 cents an acre. 

The land originally belonged to the Federal 
Government—which gave it to New Mexico 
in 1912 to help finance the new State's 
schools. 

Under contracts now in force, these deals 
will cost U.S. taxpayers more than $500,000 
over a period of 5 years. Total outlay by the 
leaseholders for the 5 years will be only 
about $17,000. 

OTHER STATES 


Similar sure-profit arrangements report- 
edly are in effect in other Western States 
which have public lands for lease for dry 
farming and grazing purposes. 

In Colorado, 49 persons lease land from the 
State at $2 an acre and collect about $8 an 
acre from the soil bank. Officials here say 
such contracts probably have been written in 
Texas, Utah, and other States which have 
received Federal land grants. 

Records of the New Mexico land office at 
Santa Fe and county Agriculture Department 
offices show that among those profiting in 
this State are an Agriculture Department 
employee and a former Republican candidate 
for U.S. Senator. 

The Federal worker is Ray C. McDaniel, 
deputy State conservationist for the Soil 
Conservation Service. The ex-candidate is 
F. S. Atchley, of Mount Dora, former State 
representative who opposed Senator DENNIS 
Cuavez in 1958. 


FIVE-YEAR LEASE 

Mr. McDaniel holds a 5-year lease from the 
State for State-owned lands in Harding 
County in eastern New Mexico. He pays 25 
cents per acre per year for these. 

He also holds a 5-year contract with the 
Federal Government to put 135.1 acres of the 
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same land into the soil bank conservation 
reserve at $7.70 an acre. 

Over the 5 years, Mr. McDaniel will draw 
$5,201.35 for land on which he pays the State 
only $148.61—a net profit of $5,052.74. All he 
has to do is promise not to grow any crops 
on the land. 

In addition, the United States will share 
any expense to which Mr. McDaniel is put in 
growing cover crops or for other approved 
practices under soil bank regulations. 

Mr. Atchley is receiving $1,245.04 per year 
under similar arrangements. Largest annual 
payment in the State is $5,355 to Emma L. 
Jamison of Quay County. 

NOT ILLEGAL 

Under present laws, there is nothing illegal 
about the scheme. Congress has barred Fed- 
eral lands from the soil bank, but has done 
nothing about State-owned lands. 

Dale Helsper, State administrator of the 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
program, says New Mexico farm officials op- 
posed leaving the soil bank's door open for 
State lands. 

“We realized what was going to happen 
and opposed it,” Mr. Helsper said. “Now, 
however, we feel there is nothing we can do 
except to grant contracts for State-owned 
lands when they comply in other respects.” 

Mr. Helsper said the land must have at 
least a 2-year history of being planted to 
crops before it is eligible for the soil bank. 
That bars would-be profiteers from leasing 
State lands and popping them into the soil 
bank at once for a quick profit. 

Most of the 13,800 acres of State land’ in 
the soil bank had produced crops for several 
years before being placed in the reserve, he 
said. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Delaware. No one has 
been more diligent than he in trying 
to correct inequities, weaknesses, and 
wrongdoings in our farm programs. He 
has performed a very valuable service 
indeed, because if we fail to recognize 
the weaknesses and shortcomings of the 
programs, we only invite the destruction 
of the programs as a whole. 

I do not know exactly what the Sena- 
tor from Delaware has referred to, in 
quoting from the press, because I have 
not seen it. However, I think I know; 
and I believe what he has said is true; 
namely, that large acreages—hundreds 
of acres, perhaps thousands of acres— 
have been leased for small sums, and 
then have been released to the Federal 
Government at very high prices. 

This morning, I have been in consulta- 
tion, and perhaps the Senator from Dela- 
ware has been, too, with officials of the 
Department of Agriculture who are seek- 
ing a way, and, I think, have found a 
way, to prevent such abuses. 

A few persons who will take advantage 
of their neighbors and of their country 
to obtain unwarranted profits and bene- 
fits and unearned income for themselves 
can do tremendous harm to a program 
which otherwise is of great importance 
and can be of great benefit. 


RESERVES REQUIRED TO BE MAIN- 
TAINED BY MEMBER BANKS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1120) to amend section 19 
of the Federal Reserve Act with respect 
to the reserves required to be maintained 
by member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System against deposits, which had been 
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reported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency with amendments on page 
1, line 4, after the word “the”, where it 
appears the first time, to strike out “pro- 
visos” and insert “proviso”; in line 5, 
after the word “fourth”, to strike out 
“and fifth paragraphs” and insert “para- 
graph”; in line 6, after “(b)”, to strike 
out “and (c), respectively”; in line 7, 
after the word “in”, to strike out “each”; 
in line 8, after the word “such”, to strike 
out “fifth” and insert “fourth”; on page 
2, line 5, after the word “balances”, to 
strike out “specified” and insert “in effect 
under this section for member banks 
described”; in line 7, after the word 
“above”, to strike out “and a member 
bank in a central reserve city may hold 
and maintain the reserve balances speci- 
fied in paragraph (a) or (b) above,“; 
after line 16, to strike out: 

Sec, 2. (a) The fifth paragraph of section 
19 of the Federal Reserve Act, lettered (c) 
(U.S.C., title 12, sec. 462), is amended by 
striking out the word “thirteen” in such 
paragraph and substituting in lieu thereof 
the word ten“. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 19 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act is amended by striking out the fifth 
paragraph, lettered (e)“. 


In line 25, after the word “amended”, 
to insert “(i) by striking out ‘(1) by 
member banks in central reserve cities or 
(2) by member banks in reserve cities or 
(3) by member banks not in reserve or 
central reserve cities or (4) by all mem- 
ber banks’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
(1) by member banks in reserve cities or 
(2) by member banks not in reserve 
cities or (3) by all member banks’ and 
i)”; and on page 3 after line 8, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) New York and Chicago are 
hereby reclassified as reserve cities. 

(b) The classification “central reserve 
city” and the authority of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System to 
classify or reclassify cities as “central reserve 
cities” are terminated. 

(c) All references in the Federal Reserve 
Act, in the National Bank Act, and in any 
other Federal statute to central reserve cities 
shall be deemed to be and shall be treated 
as references to reserve cities. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
19 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
is further amended by striking out the 
proviso in the fourth paragraph of such sec- 
tion, lettered (b) (U.S.C., title 12, sec. 462), 
by changing the colon in such paragraph to 
a period, and by adding after such fourth 
paragraph the following: 

“Notwithstanding the other provisions of 
this section— 

“(1) the Board of Governors, under such 
regulations as it may prescribe, may permit 
member banks to count all or part of their 
currency and coin as reserves required under 
this section; and 

“(2) a member bank in a reserve city may 
hold and maintain the reserve balances in 
effect under this section for member banks 
described in paragraph (a) above if permis- 
sion for the holding and maintaining of such 
lower reserve balances is granted by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, either in individual cases or under 
regulations of the Board, on such basis as the 
Board may deem reasonable and appropriate 
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in view of the character of business trans- 
acted by the member bank.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 19 of the Federal Reserve 
Act is amended by striking out the fifth 
paragraph, lettered “(c)”. 

(b) The sixth paragraph of section 19 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (U.S.C., title 12, sec. 
462b) is amended (i) by striking out (1) by 
member banks in central reserve cities or (2) 
by member banks in reserve cities or (3) by 
member banks not in reserve or central re- 
serve cities or (4) by all member banks” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(1) by member 
banks in reserve cities or (2) by member 
banks not in reserve cities or (3) by all mem- 
ber banks” and (ii) by striking out the words 
“on the date of enactment of the Banking 
Act of 1935”. 

Sec. 3. (a) New York and Chicago are 
hereby reclassified as reserve cities. 

(b) The classification “central reserve 
city” and the authority of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System to 
classify or reclassify cities as “central re- 
serve cities” are terminated. 

(c) All references in the Federal Reserve 
Act, in the National Bank Act, and in any 
other Federal statute to central reserve cities 
shall be deemed to be and shall be treated 
as references to reserve cities. 


Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor: 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Musk in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


QUADRICENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
OF FLORIDA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
with the permission of the Senator from 
Virginia, and with the proviso that he 
holds the floor, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be laid aside 
temporarily and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 103. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate House Con- 
current Resolution 103, which will be 
Stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 103) to com- 
memorate the quadricentennial anni- 
versary of Florida and to recognize the 
quadricentennial anniversary commis- 
sion of that State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent res- 
olution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first, I 
appreciate greatly the willingness of the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle to 
have the Senate take up now and agree 
to the resolution in question, and also the 
kindness of the Senator from Virginia 
in yielding to me. 
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The resolution simply recognizes the 
fact that Florida is beginning today the 
celebration of the quadricentennial of 
Florida’s settlement. 

The first settlement at Pensacola, 400 
years ago, in 1559, was made by the de 
Luna expedition which was organized at 
Mexico City. This settlement was not 
permanent, though it lasted 2 years. 

Following that there was the Fort 
Caroline settlement at the mouth of the 
St. Johns River near Jacksonville in 1564 
by the French Huguenots which was 
wiped out the next year by the Spanish 
from St. Augustine under Menendez, 
The settlement by the Spanish at St. Au- 
gustine, in 1565, became the first perma- 
nent settlement in Florida and in the 
continental United States. 

These three events which occurred in 
the space of those 6 years are the rea- 
son for the setting up of the quadricen- 
tennial anniversary commission in our 
State and the beginning of celebrations 
which commence today at the city of 
Pensacola with outstanding festivities. 

Mr. President, the concurrent resolu- 
tion would simply recognize this historic 
situation, and would cooperate, so far 
as the Congress is concerned, with the 
quadricentennial anniversary commis- 
sion appointed by the State of Florida, 
the first of any of the States of the Union 
which have been able to celebrate the 
quadricentennial anniversary of their 
settlement from European sources. 

I ask that the concurrent resolution 
be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the preamble is agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia for his 
courtesy. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
very welcome, indeed. 


RESERVES REQUIRED TO BE MAIN- 
TAINED BY MEMBER BANKS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1120) to amend sec- 
tion 19 of the Federal Reserve Act with 
respect to the reserves required to be 
maintained by member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System against deposits. 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate has before it a banking bill, S. 
1120, which the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, feels is about as non- 
controversial as a bill could be which 
covers all the national banks of the Na- 
tion and all the State banks that are 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
and are affected by a bill relating to re- 
serve requirements. 

The bill is very short. It could be 
printed on 2 pages. But the report is 
very extensive. It covers 26 pages. 

We deliberately filed a full report, first, 
in order that the bankers of the Nation 
might easily understand what we are at- 
tempting to do; and, secondly, to save 
the time of Senators who would have an 
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opportunity to read the report, and thus 
eliminate much discussion on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has reported the bill 
to which I have just referred, S. 1120, 
which I introduced for myself, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], at the request of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


The purpose of the bill is to remove 
some generally recognized inequities that 
now exist in the structure of reserve re- 
quirements applicable to member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

Originally, the primary—if not the 
sole—purpose of bank reserve require- 
ments was to assure the liquidity of 
banks. The reserve was considered as 
a supply of money immediately available 
in the event of a sudden demand for 
cash. However, practice has shown that 
reserve requirements cannot be used to 
any great extent to meet cash with- 
drawals. Cash needs of a going bank 
must be met largely by drawing on ex- 
cess reserves and other cash assets, or 
by liquidating security assets, or borrow- 
ing from the Federal Reserve banks. In 
the final analysis, therefore, the liquidity 
of the banking system as a whole now 
depends on the ability and the willing- 
ness of the Federal Reserve to supply 
additional funds to the banking system 
in periods of stress. 

Similarly, the assumption that re- 
quired reserves would aid the depositor 
in time of bank distress has been 
changed; for it has been seen that these 
reserves would only cover a fraction of 
a depositor’s claim. Hence, deposit in- 
surance has replaced required reserves 
as a means of deposit protection. 

Today, member bank reserve require- 
ments have importance primarily be- 
cause they are an essential part of the 
mechanism through which the Federal 
Reserve can influence credit conditions 
and thereby influence prices and eco- 
nomic activity. 

Under the Federal Reserve Act, a bank 
which is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System must maintain with its 
Federal Reserve bank, as a reserve bal- 
ance, a certain proportion of its deposits. 
The proportion of reserves to deposits 
varies according to whether the deposit 
is a time deposit or a demand deposit 
and also according to the classification 
of the bank. For purposes of the re- 
serve requirements against demand de- 
posits, all banks are classified into one 
of three categories: 

First. Central Reserve city banks. 

Second. Reserve city banks. 

Third. Country banks. 

There are at present 2 central Reserve 
cities and 49 Reserve cities. The 6,331 
member banks—as of September 24, 
1958—include 32 central Reserve city 
banks, 274 Reserve city banks, and 6,007 
country banks. 

The basic or minimum reserve require- 
ments prescribed by law, as amended in 
1917, are 3 percent on time deposits for 
all member banks which this bill does 
not affect. On net demand deposits, 
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minimum reserve requirements are 13 
percent for banks in central Reserve 
cities, 10 percent for banks in Reserve 
cities, and 7 percent for other member 
banks. Since 1933 the Board of Gov- 
ernors has had authority to vary the 
requirement percentages up to maximum 
requirements of double the minimum re- 
quirements. The requirements in effect 
and the permissible limits are shown in 
table 1, page 3 of the report on S. 1120: 


TABLE 1—Memober bank reserve requirements 


Percent ofdemand| Percent of time 


deposits deposits 


In ef- 
fee 
Jan. 


Class of bank Statutory | Inef-| Statutory 
fect 

Jan. 

Mini- Maxi- 


Mini-|Maxi-| 1, 
1959 mum mum 


1. 0 
1959 mum mum 


Central Reserve 


eity banks 26 5 3 6 
Reserve city 

banks... . 184 20 5 3 6 
Country banks.| 11 14 5 3 6 


In addition to reserve balances with 
Federal Reserve banks, which satisfy re- 
serve requirements, banks also hold vault 
cash—currency and coin for which no 
reserve allowance is permitted under ex- 
isting law. Banks hold this vault cash 
in amounts they feel obliged to keep for 
working purposes. Generally, banks hold 
no more vault cash than necessary to 
meet their daily currency demands, but 
some banks find it desirable or necessary 
to hold larger amounts of cash than 
other banks, depending on location and 
other factors. 

Today, holdings of vault cash for all 
member banks amount to a little over $2 
billion. Country banks in the aggre- 
gate hold nearly $1.3 billion of vault 
cash, amounting to nearly 4 percent of 
their net demand deposits, or about a 
fourth of their present required reserves, 
while Reserve city banks as a group have 
vault cash holdings amounting to 1.7 
percent of net demand deposits, or less 
than one-tenth of their total required 
reserves. The vault cash holdings of 
many large city banks, however, includ- 
ing most central Reserve city banks, 
amount to 1 percent or less of their net 
demand deposits, and but a small frac- 
tion of required reserves. 

The bill would make three changes in 
present law: 

First. It would authorize the Federal 
Reserve Board to permit member banks 
to include all or part of their vault cash 
holdings in their required reserves. 

Second. It would give the Board more 
flexible authority to permit individual 
member banks in Reserve cities to carry 
reserves at the lower requirement levels 
specified for country banks. 

Third. It would eliminate the central 
Reserve city classification. New York 
and Chicago would be reclassified as Re- 
serve cities with legal reserve require- 
ments specified for Reserve city banks. 
This third provision is a committee 
amendment. The Federal Reserve 
Board proposed only to change the range 
of permissible requirements for central 
Reserve city banks to 10 to 20 percent, 
the range currently applicable to Re- 
serve city banks. 
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Mr. President, at this point I think I 
should say that there was some difference 
of opinion among the members of the 
committee concerning the amendment 
which was finally adopted by a majority 
of the committee, which was to wipe out 
the special classification of central Re- 
serve city banks, which applied only to 
the banks of New York and Chicago. 

Since the committee reported the bill 
we have learned that if the amendment 
shall become immediately effective it will 
release a very substantial amount of new 
credit. Consequently, the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH], 
who presented to our committee the 
amendment which was adopted, will, at 
the appropriate time, offer some lan- 
guage which has been drafted as a substi- 
tute for the bill, by which the bill would 
be changed only in one respect; that is, to 
make it discretionary, so far as the tim- 
ing is concerned, that the Federal Re- 
serve Board may eliminate the classifi- 
cation of central Reserve city banks dur- 
ing a period of 3 years. 

In view of the information which the 
chairman of the committee received from 
the Federal Reserve Board, it is felt that 
the effect of the amendment the com- 
mittee adopted, if immediately complied 
with, either would be inflationary or 
would require an increase in reserve 
requirements of all banks, so the chair- 
man is going to indicate, when the 
amendment to postpone the date of the 
effectiveness of the provision is offered, 
that he thinks it ought to be accepted by 
the committee. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I wonder if the Senator 
correctly stated the provision about the 
3 years. I believe the reference is ta 
within ^ period of 3 years. 

Mr. ROBERISON. That is what the 
Senator from Virginia intended to say. 

Mr. BUSH. I simply wanted to make 
sure the Rxconp was correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is not neces- 
sary to wait 3 years. At such time as the 
Federal Reserve Board feels the action 
can be taken without naving an undesir- 
able inflationary effect on the economy 
of the Nation, the action can be taken. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the amendment which the 
Senator from Connecticut intends to 
propose was not discussed within our 
committee? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. The amendment would 
merely give the Federal Reserve Board 
a discretion, for a 3-year period, with 
respect to increasing reserve require- 
ments, but would not require the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to comply with the 
present requirements, would it? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is correct. 
It would simply give a period of grace, 
one might say, to the Federal Reserve 
Board, of 3 years in which the Board 
could in orderly fashion adjust the re- 
serve requirements, as indicated by the 
bill. I refer to the release of the vault 
cash and other provisions of the bill. 
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It would be much more orderly if the 
Reserve Board were not required all at 
once to make a drastic change in reserve 
requirements. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Since we are making 
some legislative history about the bill, 
and since I am one of a number of 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency who favor easier credit 
instead of more strict credit require- 
ments, and one of those who do not 
believe there are apparent in the bill as 
reported by the committee, inflationary 
effects, I should like to indicate that, 
while I am quite content to go along 
with the amendment which the Senator 
from Connecticut has persuaded the 
Senator from Virginia to accept, I do 
not think the bill as it was reported 
by the committee has any inflationary 
implications at all. I hope very much 
the Federal Reserve Board will loosen 
credit and will use the discretionary au- 
thority which is to be given to it, even 
under the amendment to be offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut, to in- 
crease credit, thus tending to eliminate 
the tight money policy which I believe 
is holding back the necessary growth 
of our Nation. 

In the end we come to the conclu- 
sion that we are both prepared to sup- 
port the bill, but for quite different rea- 
sons. Since we are making legislative 
history, that should be noted for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is exactly 
so. 
The chairman of the committee 
wishes to point out that so far as easy 
money is concerned the potentialities of 
the bill are tremendous, although, of 
course, this is also true under the pres- 
ent law. As I have already stated, the 
vault cash carried by country banks, 
which is not now counted, amounts to 
about 25 percent of their required re- 
serves. Vault cash is counted in the re- 
serve requirements of most State banks 
by State authorities. In the Reserve 
city banks the vault cash is one-tenth 
of 1 percent. 

This will be a great boon to small 
country banks when conditions permit 
the Federal Reserve Board to ease up on 
credit. In order to equalize matters, the 
three sponsors of the bill—the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
and myself—are interested in getting 
the bill enacted into law. 

In view of the present attitude of the 
Federal Reserve Board, we do not antic- 
ipate the Board will take action imme- 
diately one way or the other, but the 
power should be provided, and we would 
give it to them by passing the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to observe also 
that it is fair to say there is nothing in 
the bill or in the amendment to be 
offered which would in any way inhibit 
the Federal Reserve Board from making 
credit just as easy as it chose. In other 
words, there is no deterrent of any kind; 
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if anything, the tendency is a little on 
the opposite side. The bill would give 
discretion. 

The chairman of the committee sug- 
gested that I offer the amendment, 
which I will offer in a moment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. President, the inclusion of vault 
cash as reserves would remove the in- 
equity which now exists because many 
banks, particularly country banks, find 
it necessary for operating purposes to 
hold larger amounts of vault cash than 
do other banks. If vault cash were per- 
mitted to satisfy reserve requirements, 
total requirements would be the same 
for every bank in a class, while the pro- 
portionate amounts carried on balance 
with Reserve banks or as vault cash 
would vary. 

The bill also recognizes that some 
barks located in Reserve city areas are 
predominantly engaged in business 
which is similar to the business of 
country banks. The Board, under pres- 
ent law, is permitted to reclassify, for 
lower reserve requirements, only those 
banks which are located in the outlying 
districts of central Reserve and Reserve 
cities. The proposed change would 
broaden the Board’s authority to permit 
reclassification as country banks of in- 
dividual member banks now located in 
the central district of a Reserve city. 

I wish to add, for the benefit of my 
friend from Pennsylvania, that repre- 
sents a loosening of credit for banks, 
which are located in Philadelphia or 
other Reserve cities, which do the type 
of business which country banks do. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the general re- 
sult of the passage of the bill, despite 
the amendment which the Senator from 
Connecticut will offer, will be to make 
money easier not only in the country 
districts but also in the Reserve districts 
and central Reserve districts. That is 
one reason why I am in favor of the bill. 
I believe if we are to get our economy 
back on the road to growth we must 
provide the credit necessary for ex- 
pansion. 

I realize that my friend from Virginia 
and my friend from Connecticut do not 
happen to agree with that particular 
economic theory. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We can certainly 
agree on one matter. As the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has said, the Senator 
from Virginia is a little more disturbed 
at the present time about the inflation 
potential than he is concerned with a 
need for easier credit. However, if the 
time should come when all of us can 
agree that we need more credit and need 
more expansion of the money supply, 
this is a medium to which we could turn. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to 
clarify in my own mind, the last remark 
of the chairman of the committee. He 
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said that when the time comes for easier 
money, this meaning lower reserve re- 
quirements is the way to get it. Iam 
not sure that I follow him completely. 
I am sure he does not mean to say that 
when the time comes for easier money 
he would foreclose the possibility that 
one way to get it would be by open 
market operations. I am afraid there 
may be a tendency in the bill to sub- 
stitute lowering reserve requirements 
for lower rediscount rates on open mar- 
ket operations as a means of easing 
credit. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The chairman 
will clarify his statement by saying that 
that is one means of doing it. Another 
means, of course, is to reduce the re- 
discount rate. A great many 
which have substantial borrowing power 
would rather have a cheaper rediscount 
rate than a low reserve requirement 
which would release more of their own 
assets. A great many persons believe 
that a low rediscount rate has more 
effect on the interest rate charged by 
commercial banks than have the reserve 
requirements. 

Of course, there is the other field, of 
open market operations. However, the 
chairman would rather not go into that 
question. That is a policy question, en- 
tirely outside the scope of this bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON, I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. The point the 
Senator from Virginia has just made is 
that the Federal Reserve Board has three 
paths to travel, either to tighten money 
or loosen it. The fact that we change 
the reserve requirements in this bill does 
not in any sense involve the other two 
paths. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true; 
but some persons are unmindful of the 
fact that if there are very lenient 
reserve requirements, and the banks 
have a great deal of borrowing power, if 
the rediscount rate is set below the rate 
being paid in the market on Federal 
bonds, the banks can jump in, without 
any risk, borrow money at 3 percent from 
the Federal Reserve Board, and buy 
Government bonds paying 3 ½ or 4 per- 
cent. That is not desirable from the 
standpoint of a sound economy. 

I have discussed the fact that the 
committee adopted this amendment be- 


cause we did not believe that the desig- 


nation of central Reserve city banks, 
applying only to New York and Chicago, 
was necessary. It was understood that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu] would offer a substitute which 
would provide for a period of 3 years, 
during which the Federal Reserve Board 
could eliminate this special designation. 

The committee amendment to elim- 
inate the central Reserve city classifica- 
tion is based on the conclusion that 
separate classification of New York and 
Chicago banks is an unwarranted dis- 
crimination against such banks. The 
committee felt that the rapid growth of 
Reserve cities as financial centers re- 
flecting population and industry shifts, 
together with tendency of large business 
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corporations to decentralize, had re- 
moved the distinctions between central 
Reserve city and Reserve city banks. 

It is important to note that these pro- 
posed changes create a more rational and 
equitable structure of reserve require- 
ments. In no sense of the word may 
these changes be construed as devices 
to alter monetary policy or the effective- 
ness of credit control instruments of the 
Federal Reserve Board. I call attention 
to the fact that under the vault cash 
proposal, the amount of reserves re- 
leased is subject to the discretion of the 
Board, and that the Board, at its own 
discretion, reclassifies individual mem- 
ber banks in Reserve city areas for lower 
country bank reserve requirements. The 
classification of New York and Chicago 
banks as Reserve city banks, a change 
which is to become effective within a 
period of 3 years as stipulated in the 
amendment to be proposed by Senator 
Bus, would involve at most, in the 
absence of offsetting changes by the 
Federal Reserve Board, a release of only 
$400 million in reserves. 

The lowering of the range of permis- 
sible requirements for 32 New York and 
Chicago banks from 26-13 percent to 
20-10 percent does not mean that we are 
moving, or that we want to move, any 
closer to dangerous inflation. 

In commenting on the 20 percent up- 
per limit, the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has been expressing great concern 
over the dangers of inflation, stated dur- 
ing the hearings on this bill: 

It seems unlikely that occasion will arise 
in the future when a reserve requirement of 
more than 20 percent for any class of banks 
would be necessary. 


Nor is there any reason to be alarmed 
over the reduction of the minimum re- 
quirement from 13 to 10 percent for this 
handful of banks in New York and Chi- 
cago. It is most unrealistic to worry 
about $750 million of additional reserves 
that could be released in New York and 
Chicago with a drop from 13 to 10 per- 
cent, when, under existing law and cxist- 
ing minimum requirements, the Federal 
Reserve Board could, by reducing lege] 
reserves to the minimum, now release for 
all member banks an additional $5.4 bil- 
lion in reserves. That the Board has 
not utilized this great and existing in- 
flationary potential should be most re- 
assuring to those of us concerned vith 
inflation and should help us to consider 
this reserve requirement bill, S. 1120, in 
proper perspective. 

S. 1120 is a bill designed to remove 
longstanding inequities in the structure 
of reserve requirements; it is nothing 
more—nothing less. 

Before I conclude this brief summary 
of the bill, I feel that I should add that I 
have been informed that a distinguished 
member of our committee, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] will offer an 
amendment to come at the end of the 
bill, affecting the reserve requirements 
of bank holding companies. That is a 
subject which was not discussed in our 
committee, and I could not agree, there- 
fore, to accept it on behalf of the com- 
mittee. However, I understand that it 
has been worded in a manner which is 
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acceptable to the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has jurisdiction over bank holding 
companies, and that it is in substan- 
tially the same form as was approved 
in March 1957, when the Senate adopted 
what was then known as the Financial 
Institutions Act, which I had sponsored, 
to codify all the banking and credit laws 
of the United States. 

Those are the two amendments we are 
to consider: First, the amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BusH], providing a 3-year period 
within which the Federal Reserve Board 
may decide to wipe out the distinction of 
a central Reserve city bank; and sec- 
ond, the amendment to be offered by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
relating to the reserves of bank holding 
companies. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Virginia, the chairman 
of our committee, some questions, be- 
cause I feel very strongly that this is an 
extremely important and historic action 
we are about to take. Is it not true that 
ever since the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the statutory re- 
serve requirements have been a minimum 
of 7-10-13? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not also true 
that in 1935 the maximum reserve re- 
quirements were increased, roughly, to 
what they are now, namely, 7-14, 10-20, 
and 13-262 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not also true 
that, as a means of counteracting infla- 
tion after World War II, when there was 
a tremendous pent-up purchasing power, 
the Congress enacted legislation which 
has a 1-year duration, and which in- 
creased the minimum reserve for country 
banks from 18 to 24, and for central Re- 
serve banks to 30? 

Mr. ROBERTSON, That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It seems to me that 
on the basis of this history, what the Sen- 
ate is being asked to do—and, roughly, I 
agree with it for the same reasons as 
those expressed by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania—is extremely important. 
However, as a matter of complete and 
frank disclosure, it should be pointed out 
that we are now curtailing the authority 
of the Federal Reserve Board to limit 
the supply of money. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I could not agree 
with that statement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me put my 
question in a different way. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. This bill was pre- 
pared by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The testimony was that they could not 
see any possibility, within the near 
future, of wanting to go above 20 per- 
cent; and certainly no immediate possi- 
bility of going down to 10 percent. As 
I have pointed out, under the terms of 
the bill we could add billions of dollars 
merely by counting all the vault cash. 
Under the present authority to release 
credit, the Board could release $414 bil- 
lion of credit. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I recognize that. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. On the question 
whether the Federal Reserve Board is 
responsive to economic needs, soon after 
it became apparent, in the spring of 1958, 
that we were in a recession, and there 
was substantial unemployment and a 
large drop in production, the Federal 
Reserve Board cut the rediscount rate. 
It increased the supply of money in the 
first months of 1958 at the rate of 5 per- 
cent a year, when production was 
rapidly falling. 

The total amount of money added to 
the money supply in the recent year 
1958, which was, with respect to the na- 
tional gross product, substantially below 
what was added in 1957, was $414 billion. 
This was done by the very agency of 
which many persons say, “The agency is 
not responsive to economic conditions.” 
The agency did respond. The agency 
cut the rediscount rate, and money piled 
up faster than it could be used without 
an inflationary effect. The farmers 
traditionally always take it “in the neck.” 
They have to take what the people are 
willing to pay for food. That means 
wheat and the other major farm prod- 
ucts, and certainly they have not gone 
up, but have been evaluated at 40 per- 
cent of the index of the cost of living. 
I might say the cost of living has re- 
mained fairly stable for the past 6 
months. The reduction in the cost of 
food, while other things have gone up, 
is what has maintained the stability. In 
other words, if the farmer were to get 
what he is entitled to, we would have 
some inflation in the very near future. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I have been a 
severe critic of the Federal Reserve, and 
I expect that I shall always be one who 
will disagree with them so long as they 
adhere to their present policies. I agree 
with what the Senator has just said, 
that certainly the Federal Reserve 
Board has exercised its judgment. That 
is their judgment. My judgment hap- 
pens to differ. 

What I am worried about is that we 
are moving into such a position that the 
Federal Reserve System will tighten 
credit, not by raising the reserve require- 
ments because they have proposed leg- 
islation which will to some extent limit 
the figure to which they can raise reserve 
requirements—but to sell Government 
securities, and, in doing that, drive the 
interest rates up, and put into private 
hands holdings of Government securi- 
ties which are now in publie hands; thus 
costing the taxpayer the interest which 
is being paid on these Government se- 
curities. 

That is not merely my idea. It is the 
idea of some responsible, respected, 
thoughtful, recognized economists, as 
well as Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and this body. I believe it 
makes sense. It is something which con- 
cerns me very much. 

That is why I feel we should make 
some history on the pending bill, and 
why I, as at least one member of the 
committee, and one Member of the Sen- 
ate, should say that I feel very strongly 
that this bill should not be interpreted 
by the Federal Reserve Board or anyone 
else as a departure by the Senate from 
its past attitude on monetary policy. 
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This is what the chairman of the com- 
mittee has described as a method of ad- 
justing an inequitable situation and pro- 
viding an opportunity for some banks 
to use their vault cash. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. When the chair- 
man said that this is a simple bill, he 
did not mean to give the impression that 
it is a bill without any significance. The 
bill has a great deal of significance. It 
involves practically all the banks of the 
Nation, and it provides leverage, if ex- 
ercised, over the control of our money 
supply and the value of the dollar. 

Since the Senator from Wisconsin has 
raised the question whether a change 
from 26 percent to 20 percent weakens 
the power of the Federal Reserve Board 
to control the value of the money, I be- 
lieve I should say that the reserve re- 
quirement ceiling of 20 percent for New 
York and Chicago banks as well as for 
other Reserve city banks does not weaken 
the powers of the Federal Reserve Board 
to combat inflation. 

First. The Federal Reserve Board as- 
sures us that it sees no current nor future 
need to have a reserve requirement ceil- 
ing above 20 percent. 

Second. Since the Accord of 1951, the 
Federal Reserve Board has been released 
from the responsibility of supporting the 
bond market at a fixed price. Open mar- 
ket sales of Government securities have 
now assumed major importance as a 
credit restraining device. 

It should be noted that the occasions 
on which the Board raised requirements 
to 26 percent for central Reserve city 
banks—the outbreak of World War II 
and the post-war release of price con- 
trols—and above 20 percent with the 
outbreak of Korean hostilities, encom- 
passed a period during which the Board 
was still committed to buy Government 
securities to support security prices at 
a predetermined level of interest rates. 
As long as the Board had to support 
Government bond prices, it was in no 
position to combat inflation with open 
market sales of securities. 

Third. The currently large Federal 
Reserve holdings of Government securi- 
ties—$25 billion—with about $20 billion 
in short maturities is ample enough to 
absorb any anticipated increases in ex- 
cess reserves. At present, the excess re- 
serves of the total member banks amount 
to no more than $500 million, most of 
which has been borrowed from Federal 
Reserve banks. 

Fourth. Over an extended period of 
time, a relatively steady growth may be 
expected in amounts of currency and 
bank deposits essential to cover the 
money needs of a growing economy. An 
expansion of bank deposits would require 
an expansion of reserves available to 
the banking system at the present level 
of legal reserve percentages. In other 
words, in the face of growth require- 
ments for additional money supply to 
feed real economic expansion, credit 
could become very tight even though 
the Board maintained the present per- 
centage legal reserve requirements 
against deposits. In the long run, if 
reserve requirements have to be changed, 
they would move down rather than up 
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in order to meet the needs of an expand- 
ing economy. 

Fifth. It is not likely that member 
banks will accumulate large holdings of 
excess reserves resulting from heavy gold 
inflows as they did in the 1930’s. The 
Federal Reserve has ample security hold- 
ings to offset the impact of gold infiows 
and more importantly, the evidence 
seems to point in the direction of gold 
outfiows rather than inflows. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I may at this point 
say that that is a little hard to accept, 
because, as I pointed out in my initial 
question, we have had continuously, ever 
since 1914 or 1913, the same statutory 
minimum for reserve requirements, and 
the economy has grown enormously 
since then. Since 1935 it has grown six- 
fold. Yet we have had the same 13, 10, 
and 7 minimum percent for this full 45- 
year period and 26, 20, and 14 maximum 
since 1935. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virigina would say that there is an ur- 
gent need for a comprehensive study of 
our monetary system and the problems 
of a stable dollar. The President has 
appointed a group of men to conduct 
such a study. A few days ago the Senate 
confirmed the nomination of a very able 
man who will serve as a member of that 
group. Some Members of the Senate 
thought he was another conservative. 
However, he is a well qualified conserva- 
tive, even though his general viewpoint 
does not agree with the viewpoint of 
some members of our committee. There 
is a much larger and very splendid 
group which has been at work for about: 
6 months. It plans to make a 3-year 
study of the question of inflation, de- 
flation, and the monetary supply, as well 
as what is the best way in which to pre- 
serve the stability of the currency. That 
is the committee which my friend, Mr. 
J. Cameron Thomson of Minnesota, was 
instrumental in forming. It was formed 
by the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment. Some of the finest economists in 
the Nation have been appointed to serve 
on that committee. Bankers and econ- 
omists and other experts are serving on 
that committee. We are looking with 
some hope to the results of their study. 
It may be comparable to the fine study 
which was made by the Aldrich Mone- 
tary Commission, which labored for 
about 4 years, and out of whose studies 
grew the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should like to 
close with this observation, if the Sen- 
ator will yield to me further. The state- 
ment which the Senator from Virginia 
made only a few minutes ago indicates 
the reason why open market operations 
were not engaged in in the 1940’s; 
namely, that we had adopted the mone- 
tary policy of fixing interest at a low rate, 
and in that way supporting bond prices; 
and therefore it was impossible for the 
Federal Reserve Board to engage in open 
market operations. That would depart 
from this policy. 

It seems to me that this policy may or 
may not have been wise. Many people 
believe it was then and do now; on the 
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other hand, many people disagree. Iam 
afraid that if we move too far in the 
direction we are now taking we will fore- 
close the Federal Government from fol- 
lowing that policy in the future. What 
I am concerned about is—and I say it 
with deep respect for the fine people, 
people of great integrity, who serve on 
the Federal Reserve Board—that there 
is a tendency for an agency of the Gov- 
ernment to become the captive of the 
industry it supervises. This works to the 
great advantage of the bankers. When 
reserve requirements are lowered, it is 
of tremendous advantage to them, just as 
it is advantageous to hold securities and 
earn the interest on them, rather than 
to have the Government hold them. 

It is possible that if we adopt a mone- 
tary policy which eases credit by lower- 
ing reserve requirements, and then 
tightens credit by open-market opera- 
tions, the income of the banks will 
greatly increase, but the people who have 
to pay interest will suffer, and suffer 
severely as their interest rates go up. 
That is the basis, frankly, for my serious 
misgivings about this bill, although I was 
the author of the original vault-cash-as- 
reserve bill this year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Again, I wish to 
emphasize the fact that the bill is large- 
ly one of mechanics. On an automobile 
there is a gearshift. When the going 
is really tough, the driver can shift into 
low gear. If the going is pretty good, 
he can shift into intermediate gear. 
Then, if he wants to get a breeze, he 
can shift into high. 

The provisions of this bill can be also 
shifted back and forth, so as to provide 
for easy money or for tight money; we 
do not say which. It is a bill dealing 
with mechanics, not policy. 

As the Senator has said, there should 
be a study of the proper function of the 
Federal Reserve Board. After all, the 
country operates on a managed currency. 
While the Constitution requires Congress 
to provide for the issuance of money and 
to fix the value thereof, we have, for 
all intents and purposes, delegated that 
power to the Federal Reserve Board. 
Naurally, we are vitally concerned about 
how the power with reference to reserve 
requirements, rediscount rates, and 
open-market operations is exercised. 
But this bill does not deal with those 
policy questions. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. While I await with in- 
terest the result of the study by the 
Commission appointed by the President, 
to which the Senator from Virginia has 
referred, I am sure that he, too, looks 
forward to what I hope will be perhaps 
an even more fruitful study conducted 
by the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douglas] who is also a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. The 
only trouble with that committee is 
that it does not have adequate funds 
for a staff and does not have sufficient 
time. That is the reason why I hope 
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the Commission organized by the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, will 
make a more fruitful study. It is a sub- 
ject which needs to be studied and as 
to which a policy must be agreed upon. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to take 
the attention of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia back to the amendment which will 
be offered by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, and which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has indicated he will accept. Is it 
the understanding of the Senator that 
within the 3-year grace period permit- 
ted by the amendment, the Federal Re- 
serve Board may move both with resp2ct 
to the counting of vault cash and also 
with respect to the designation of the 
Reserve cities? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The sponsor of the 
amendment says that that is correct. 
The Board was not, in the original bill, 
required to act on the vault cash within 
a 3-year period or any other period; it 
could move when it saw fit up to the top 
limit of counting vault cash. I under- 
stand that is the case under the Bush 
substitute. 

Mr. BUSH. The bill as modified will 
so provide. 

Mr. BENNETT. I wish to ask another 
question. Perhaps the Senator from 
Virginia or the Senator from Connecti- 
cut may wish to reply to it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The technical 
staff informs me that I was right in my 
first statement. The authority to per- 
mit counting vault cash takes effect im- 
mediately. It is discretionary and need 
not be done at once. The 3-year limita- 
tion indicates that we do not want to 
apply the provision wiping out the classi- 
fication of central Reserve cities imme- 
diately. 

Mr. BUSH. In both cases, the discre- 
tion is with the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it the understand- 
ing that with respect to vault cash the 
Board has the power to make a decision 
tomorrow to count half the vault cash, 
or a quarter of the vault cash, or all the 
vault cash? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Or none of the 
vault cash. 

Mr. BENNETT. Or none of the vault 
cash. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
Let us be certain that that is in the REC- 
orD, because there is no assurance that 
the Board will count any of it at once or 
at a certain date. 

Mr. BENNETT. Under the provisions 
of the bill, would it be possible for the 
Board, after it has come to the point 
where it has allowed the bank to count 
all its vault cash as a part of its reserve, 
thereafter to decide it wants none of the 
vault cash counted, and restore the pres- 
ent situation? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not think that 
is the meaning of the bill. The meaning 
of this part of the bill is to equalize the 
present disparity of requirements be- 
tween the central city reserve banks and 
the country banks. One carries 3 per- 
cent of its required reserves in cash; the 
other carries 25 percent of its required 
reserves in cash. The bank carrying 25 
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percent is penalized by having to put up 
cash for its reserve requirement. Once 
cash is put up, it is there for keeps. 

Mr. BENNETT. While they may take 
several steps in getting down to the point 
where they will require the banks to 
count all their cash, they cannot reverse 
the process. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They cannot come 
back and act unfairly to our country 
banks. They cannot exclude vault cash 
from the reserve requirements, once they 
have let it be counted. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the chairman 
of the committee for clearing up this 
point. I think it is important. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It certainly is. I 
would not have been so much interested 
in the bill if I did not ultimately think 
that the country banks would get some 
advantage from it. 

Mr. BENNETT. I thank the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
that completes the presentation of the 
essential elements. I am very grateful 
to the members of the committee who 
assisted me in explaining the meaning of 
the bill to the Senate. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The Chair is ad- 
vised that the committee amendments 
should be disposed of before the Senator 
from Connecticut offers his amendment. 
Does the Senator from Virginia desire to 
have the committee amendments consid- 
ered en bloc? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understand that 
the amendment proposed to be offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut is a 
substitute for the entire bill. If so, he 
can offer the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute and have the Senate vote 
on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the committee 
amendments must be disposed of first. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Then let us vote 
on the committee amendments en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. I ask unanimous consent that, in 
lieu of a reading of the amendment, the 
amendment be printed in full at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That section 19 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, is further amended by 
striking out the provisos in the fourth and 
fifth paragraphs of such section, lettered (b) 
and (c), respectively (U.S.C., title 12, sec. 
462), by changing the colon in each such 
paragraph to a period, and by adding after 
such fifth paragraph the following: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding the other provisions of 
this section— 

“*(1) the Board of Governors, under such 
regulations as it may prescribe, may permit 
member banks to count all or part of their 
currency and coin as reserves required under 
this section; and 

“*(2) a member bank in a Reserve city may 
hold and maintain the reserve balances 
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which are in effect under this section for 
member banks described in paragraph (a), 
and a member bank in a central Reserve 
city may hold and maintain the reserve bal- 
ances which are in effect under this section 
for member banks described in paragraph 
(a) or (b), if permission for the holding and 
maintaining of such lower reserve balances 
is granted by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, either in individual 
cases or under regulations of the Board, on 
such basis as the Board may deem reasonable 
and appropriate in view of the character of 
business transacted by the member bank.’ 

“Sec.2. (a) The fifth paragraph of sec- 
tion 19 of the Federal Reserve Act, lettered 
(e) (U.S.C, title 12, sec. 462), is amended by 
striking out the word ‘thirteen’ in such 
paragraph and substituting in lieu thereof 
the word ‘ten’. 

“(b) The sixth paragraph of section 19 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (U.S.C., title 12, 
sec. 462b) is amended by striking out the 
words ‘on the date of enactment of the 
Banking Act of 1935’. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The amendments made by the 
first two sections of this Act shall be effective 
on the date of the enactment of this Act. 

“(b) Effective three years after the date of 
the enactment of this Act— 

“(1) New York and Chicago are reclassi- 
fied as Reserve cities under the Federal Re- 
serve Act; 

“(2) the classification ‘central reserve 
city’ under the Federal Reserve Act, and the 
authority of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System to classify or reclas- 
sify cities as ‘central reserve cities’ under 
such Act, are terminated; 

“(3) Section 5192 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (12 U.S.C., sec. 144) is 
amended by striking out ‘central reserve 
or”; 

“(4) Section 2 of the Act of March 3, 
1887 (ch. 378; 24 Stat. 560) is repealed; 

“(5) the last paragraph of section 2 of the 
Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C., sec. 224) is 
amended by striking out ‘and central re- 
serve cities’; 

“(6) section 11(e) of the Federal Reserve 
Act (12 U.S.C., sec. 248e) is amended by 
striking out ‘and central reserve’ each place 
it appears; 

“(7) the third paragraph (lettered (a)) of 
section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C., sec. 462) is amended by striking out 
‘or central reserve’; 

“(8) the fifth paragraph (lettered (c)) of 
such section 19 is repealed; 

“(9) subparagraph (2) of the sixth para- 
graph of such section 19 (as added by the 
first section of this Act) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘and a member bank in a central 
reserve city may hold and maintain the re- 
serve balances which are in effect under this 
section for member banks described in para- 
graph (a) or (b),’; and 

(10) the seventh paragraph of such sec- 
tion 19 is amended by striking out clauses 
(1), (2), (3), and (4) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘(1) by member banks 
in Reserve cities, (2) by member banks not 
in Reserve cities, or (3) by all member banks’. 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘A bill to 
amend the National Bank Act and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act with respect to the reserves 
required to be maintained by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System against de- 
posits and to eliminate the classification 
“central reserve city”. ” 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in the 
committee I offered an amendment to 
S. 1120 which would eliminate the cen- 
tral Reserve city classification for banks 
which are members of the Federal Re- 
sorve System. The amendment was 
unanimously approved by the committee. 

I was convinced, and so, apparently, 
were all other members of the committee, 
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that this classification, imposing higher 
reserve requirements upon member 
banks in New York and Chicago, was 
unfair and was an anachronism. 

The other principal provision of the 
bill was that which permitted banks to 
count their vault cash as a part of their 
required reserves. The latter provision, 
under the bill, goes into effect at the 
discretion, so far as timing is concerned, 
of the Federal Reserve Board. It is 
anticipated that it would be put into 
effect over a period of time, in order that 
the resulting lower reserve requirements 
would not conflict with the Federal Re- 
serve’s policy of monetary and credit 
restraint. It was also anticipated that 
this would be done in such a manner that 
the liberalizing effect could, if necessary, 
be compensated for by other actions of 
the Federal Reserve Board, such as the 
sale of Government securities in open 
market operations. 

My amendment, however—the elimi- 
nation of the central Reserve city classi- 
fication—would be put into effect under 
the terms of the bill immediately upon 
its enactment into law. Certain diffi- 
culties have arisen because of this fact. 
The purpose of the amendment I am now 
offering is to allow the Federal Reserve 
Board a period of approximately 3 years 
in which to make effective the elimina- 
tion of the central Reserve city classifi- 
cation. 

Although I firmly believe the classifi- 
cation should be eliminated, and the 
committee so agreed, I am convinced 
that it should be done without infia- 
tionary effect and that the timing of it, 
within a reasonable period such as 3 
years, should be determined by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

As a matter of fact, representatives of 
the New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion, who testified before the Banking 
and Currency Committee, agreed that the 
classification should be eliminated 
gradually. A representative of the Chi- 
cago banks concerned testified similarly 
before the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The difficulties involved in immediate 
elimination of the central Reserve city 
classification are somewhat complicated, 
but I shall attempt to explain them as 
best I can. 

In order to understand the problem one 
must understand the difference between 
“effective reserves” and “required re- 
serves,” or “legal reserves.” Effective 
reserves include vault cash; that is, cash 
held by banks for the convenience of 
themselves and their customers over and 
above the reserves they are required to 
maintain by law and the regulations of 
the Federal Reserve Board. The latter, 
of course, is what is meant by required 
reserves, or legal reserves. 

If the classification of central Reserve 
cities—that is, New York and Chicago— 
is eliminated immediately, with no re- 
lease of vault cash, the effective re- 
serves for city banks, particularly 
smaller ones with large vault cash hold- 
ings, would be higher than the effective 
requirements for the principal New 
York and Chicago banks. The reason 
for this is that Reserve city banks, on 
the average, hold vault cash amounting 
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to about 1.6 percent of net demand de- 
posits, while vault cash holdings of lead- 
ing New York and Chicago banks average 
only six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Obviously, this would be an inequity to 
all banks other than the leading banks 
of New York and Chicago. Therefore, to 
avoid the inequity, the Board would 
have to permit, at the same time, banks 
to count a substantial portion of their 
vault cash holdings as reserves. Thus, 
the Board would not only have to com- 
pensate immediately, through open 
market operations or otherwise, for the 
elimination of the central Reserve city 
requirement, but it would also have to 
compensate for an addition to excess 
reserves caused by the release of vault 
cash. 

This problem would be very compli- 
cated at the present time, because of the 
difficulties which the Treasury is facing 
in its financing. The Board, by heavy 
sales of Government securities in a 
market already weak, might create a 
most undesirable destabilizing impact on 
Government security prices and yields. 

Therefore, if the Board is to maintain 
its policy of monetary restraint, it would 
be forced to impose higher reserve re- 
quirements on all member banks. The 
compensating requirements, in order to 
maintain the same aggregate effective 
reserves now existing, would haye to be 
fixed, for country banks, at 14 percent, 
and, for Reserve city banks, at 18.5 per- 
cent. This would compare with present 
legal reserves of 11 percent for country 
banks and 16.5 percent for city banks, 
and effective reserves—which include 
vault cash—of 14.5 percent and 18.1 per- 
cent, respectively. Thus, the benefit of 
the inclusion of vault cash would be al- 
most entirely lost for the average coun- 
try bank; and the average city bank 
would, in fact, be penalized by a require- 
ment that it carry higher reserves than 
presently required or effective. 

Thus, the immediate effect of the 
elimination of the central Reserve city 
classification would be to create very real 
problems of monetary management for 
the Federal Reserve Board. The pur- 
poses of both Senate bill 1120 and of my 
amendment to eliminate the central Re- 
serve city classification are to remove 
inequities from the structure of reserve 
requirements and not to interfere with 
the monetary policy objectives now de- 
termining the actions of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Therefore, I believe it 
proper to amend the bill further, so as to 
provide a period of time for a smoother 
transition to the reserve structure sought 
by the bill and by the amendment which 
I offered, which was adopted in com- 
mittee. 

In offering this amendment, however, 
I should like it understood that I am 
only concerned with providing the Board 
with a means of orderly transition; and 
I am in no sense withdrawing from my 
position, nor is the committee withdraw- 
ing from its position, that the elimina- 
tion of the central Reserve city classifi- 
cation should be accomplished at the 
earliest possible time consistent with 
sound monetary policy. 

Mr. President, I would simply say, in 
addition, that the amendment in the na- 
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ture of a substitute does not provide in 
any way for any changes of substance 
in the bill which the committee has al- 
ready reported favorably. The amend- 
ment simply does one thing, and one 
thing only—namely, it gives the Federal 
Reserve Board a period of grace of 3 
years in which to put into effect, the pro- 
visions of the bill, rather than to have 
them go into effect immediately upon 
the enactment of the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to such an amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Connecticut. As I understand, the banks 
encompassed in the central Reserve city 
banks are agreeable to the Senator’s sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. BUSH. There is no question about 
that; the Senator from New York is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS, As I understand the 
parliamentary situation, Mr. President, 
it is necessary for me to call up at this 
time the amendment which I have at the 
desk. Therefore, I now call it up as an 
amendment to the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is correct; and 
the amendment to the amendment will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end 
of the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. . Paragraph (c) of section 5144 of 
the Revised Statutes (12 U.S.C. 61(c)) is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof a period and the follow- 
ing: 

kin any case in which there is more than 
one holding company affiliate with respect to 
the same bank or group of banks the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the reserve of 
readily markctable assets required by this 
paragraph by only one of such holding com- 
pany affillates, designated by the Board under 
such conditions as the Board may prescribe, 
shall constitute compliance with such re- 
serve requirement: Provided, That all of the 
stock of the banks affiliated with such hold- 
ing company affiliates which is directly or 
indirectly owned or controlled by them shall 
be owned or controlled, directly or indirectly, 
by the one so designated by the Board. This 
proviso shall not be interpreted as author- 
izing the Board to require any such desig- 
nated company to own such stock directly.” 


Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. I believe I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 
It is the understanding of the Chair that 
the Senator from Connecticut had con- 
cluded his statement. 

Mr. BUSH. That is perfectly satis- 
factory, Mr. President; I merely thought 
I had the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield for the 
purpose of the suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if that is desired. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
amendment, I think, may properly be 
described as a hardship amendment. It 
relates to a type of reserve which obtains 
so far as holding companies for banks 
are concerned, and it deals with a par- 
ticular banking situation in which more 
than one holding company is involved. 
In a tier of holding companies which deal 
with the Morris Plan banks there are 
statutory requirements for a reserve, be- 
cause of the way the law is worded, in 
every rank of the tier. Hence, there are 
duplicating reserve situations where, in- 
stead of the 12 percent reserve, there is 
the possibility of a requirement of 12 
percent on 12 percent, and possibly more 
than that. 

The reason for the amendment is the 
manner in which the Morris Plan bank 
system is established. The banks are es- 
sentially local institutions established for 
making small loans to small businesses. 
The strength they have comes from the 
fact that they lean on each other. They 
have been traditionally organized on a 
sectional holding company basis, with 
individual holding companies, of which 
there are seven, and five would be af- 
fected by this amendment. 

At the top of the Morris Plan banks in 
question is the Morris Plan Corp. of 
Delaware. That, in turn, is controlled by 
an investment trust. 

The substance of this particular 
amendment was included in the banking 
bill which passed the Senate in 1957, 
and which went to the House, but was 
not acted upon. 

A situation is involved which the 
Comptroller of the Currency has an in- 
terest in seeing corrected, because unless 
it is corrected some of these banks may 
have to leave the national bank system. 

The matter has been discussed with 
the Federal Reserve Board, which appar- 
ently finds this proposal acceptable; in- 
deed, the last sentence of the amend- 
ment was inserted at the Board’s request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have made a part of my remarks 
a memorandum on this subject submitted 
to us by Arthur J. Morris, who is the 
directing head of this general enterprise. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

May 4, 1959. 
To Mr. Kaufman, assistant to U.S. Senator 
JAVITS. 
Re Federal legislation, 

As requested at my interview at which I 

had the pleasure of meeting you this morn- 
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ing, I set forth herein a brief summary of 
the situation regarding holding company 
affiliates, which make it most desirable that 
we have relief in the form of Federal legis- 
lation. 

Section 5144 of the Revised Statutes (U.S.C. 
title 12, sec. 61) is a part of the National 
Bank Act and relates to holding company 
affiliates. A holding company affiliate is de- 
fined in the Banking Act of 1933 as a cor- 
poration or similar organization which owns 
or controls, directly or indirectly, either a 
majority of the shares of a member bank 
or more than 50 percent of the number of 
shares voted for the election of directors of 
any one bank at the preceding election, or 
controls in any manner the election of a 
majority of the directors of any one bank. 

Section 5144, Revised Statutes, provides, 
among other things, that shares controlled 
by a holding company affiliate of a national 
bank shall not be voted unless the holding 
company affiliate shall have first obtained a 
voting permit, which permit is in force at 
the time the shares are voted, the only ex- 
ception being in a case of a vote for volun- 
tary liquidation of the bank. The section 
provides further that shares shall be deemed 
to be controlled by a holding company af- 
filiate if they are owned or controlled, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by such holding com- 
pany affiliate, or held in trust for the bene- 
fit of the shareholders thereof. 

There are various conditions to the grant- 
ing of the voting permit: 

1. The holding company affiliate must 
agree to submit to such examinations as may 
be necessary to disclose the relations be- 
tween the banks and the holding company 
affiliate, which examinations must be at the 
expense of the holding company affiliate so 
examined. 

2. The reports of the examiners must fully 
disclose the relations between the affiliate 
and the related banks. 

3. The examiners have the right to exam- 
ine each bank owned or controlled, both 
individually and in conjunction with other 
banks owned or controlled. 

4. Publication of the individual or con- 
solidated statements of condition of such 
banks may be required. 

5. Probably most important of all is the 
requirement that the holding company affill- 
ate is required to establish and maintain 
out of net earnings over and above 6 percent 
per annum on the book value of its own 
shares outstanding, a reserve of readily 
marketable assets in an amount of not less 
than 12 percent of the aggregate par value 
of bank stocks controlled by such holding 
company affiliate. 

In the application for a permit, the hold- 
ing company affiliate must make certain rep- 
resentations and undertake certain commit- 
ments which are not relevant here. 

Under regulation “P” issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, a holding company 
affiliate must obtain a voting permit to vote 
shares of a state member bank and must 
execute an agreement to be bound by the 
provisions of section 5144 R.S. outlined 
above. 

On the basis set forth above, our seven 
holding company affillates would be required 
to set up the 12 percent reserve and, in addi- 
tion thereto, the Morris Plan Corp. would 
also have to set up similar reserves and, in 
addition, Financial General would have to 
duplicate the reserves. The reason for this 
is that each one of these companies meets 
the definition of a holding company affiliate. 
Indeed, it is possible that Equity Corp. 
might also be required to set up the re- 
serve, as well as any private holding com- 
panies which control the election of the 
board of Equity Corp., if the Federal Reserve 
Board determined that Equity and its hold- 
ing company through its minority interest 
in Financial General should be deemed to 
be controlling “in any manner the election 
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of a majority of the directors of any one 
bank.” 

I am attaching a diagram which is de- 
signed to illustrate the superimposition of 
the various holding company affiliates, some 
or all of which would have to accumulate 
the 12 percent reserve in the fashion out- 
lined above. 

We should have legislation which would 
make it clear that only one reserve need be 
set up, and the draft of an additional clause 
to be added to section 5144 R.S., which I 
gave you, is designed to do this. The lan- 
guage employed is lifted out of the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act which Senator ROBERT- 
son got through the Senate last year and 
the year before, but it was not passed by the 
House. The language of the Financial In- 
stitutions Act is quoted below, with last 
sentence thereof omitted. 

“In any case in which there is more than 
one holding company affiliate with respect 
to the same bank or group of banks, the 
establishment and maintenance of the re- 
serve of readily marketable assets required 
by this paragraph by only one of such hold- 
ing company affiliates, designated by the 
Board under such conditions as the Board 
may prescribe, shall constitute compliance 
with such reserve requirement.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. J. Morris. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I hope 
very much the Senate will act favorably 
on the amendment. I hope, too, that 
the substitute which the Senator from 
Connecticut has proposed may be 
amended in the way suggested. I think 
the Senate would be willing to adopt 
separate legislation for a situation of this 
character. The fact that the reserve bill 
is before the Senate gives us an oppor- 
tunity to act on it at one and the same 
time with the question of central reserve 
city banks. 

I hope very much my colleague from 
Virginia, who knows about this amend- 
ment, and who has actually discussed it 
with Mr. Morris, will take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
our distinguished colleague from New 
York has said, in 1957 the committee and 
the Senate adopted a provision sub- 
stantially similar to this amendment. 
Under existing law, each bank-holding 
company must maintain the statutory 
reserve, 12 percent of the fair market 
value of the bank stock it owns. 

It was stated on page 42 of the report 
on the Financial Institutions Act of 1957: 

Present law has been interpreted as mean- 
ing that each of the several holding com- 
pany affiliates of the same member banks 
must maintain the statutory reserve. The 
purposes of the statute would be served if 
only one of the holding company affiliates 
in such a case, as designated by the Board, 
is required to establish and maintain the 
necessary reserves. 


Since this matter was not brought up 
in committee, the chairman did not feel 
at liberty to say he could accept the 
amendment as on behalf of the com- 
mittee; but he had communicated with 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had informed the 
chairman that it had reworded the pro- 
posed amendment so that it would be 
more acceptable to the Board than was 
the wording of the 1957 proposal, and, 
in the form in which it is now offered by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
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York, the Board had no objection to 
the amendment. 

Since the chairman of the committee 
had the same provision in his bill 2 years 
ago, of necessity he has no objection to 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Connecticut wish to 
modify his amendment so as to accept 
and include the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York is acceptable to me. In view of 
what the chairman of the committee has 
stated, I am very happy to accept it as 
a modification of my own amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut accepts the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York as a modification of his amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
ReEcorp as a part of my remarks a list- 
ing of the holding companies in ques- 
tion, together with the subsidiary banks 
under each holding company. I have 
that information in the form of a chart, 
but I am sure the reporter can work it 
out so it will be in the form of text. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ScHEDULE A 
Bank HOLDING CoMPANIES AND THEIR PARENT 
CORPORATION 
THE MORRIS PLAN CORP. (DELAWARE) 

Dominion Securities, Inc. (Virginia), 100 
percent: Industrial Bank of Commerce of Al- 
bany, the Chesterfield County Bank. 

Potomac Securities Corp. (Maryland), 100 
percent: The Bank of Silver Spring, Man- 
chester Morris Plan Bank.? 

Empire Shares Corp. (Delaware), 100 per- 
cent: Buffalo Industrial Bank, Industrial 
Bank of Schenectady, Industrial Bank of 
Commerce New Tork.“ 

Tennessee Shares Corp. (Delaware), 100 
percent: Industrial Bank of Commerce of 
Albany, the Tennessee Valley Bank. 

Capitol Securities Corp. (Delaware), 100 
percent: Union Trust Co. of the District of 
Columbia. 

Southeastern Shares Corp. (Delaware), 100 
percent: Industrial Bank of Commerce of Al- 
bany, the Bank of Georgia. 

Illinois Shares Corp. (Delaware), 100 per- 
cent: Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, Stand- 
ard State Bank, State Bank of Blue Island. 

JUNE 1958. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute pro- 
posed by the Senator from Connecticut, 
as modified by the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggested the absence of a quorum a few 
moments ago and then stepped out of 
the door, intending to return immedi- 
ately. When I returned, the order for 
the quorum call had been rescinded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to the 
Senator from Montana? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 


Bank holding companies. 
Not bank holding companies according 
to Federal Reserve. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must take the responsibility for having 
the order for the quorum call rescinded. 
I had not known that the Senator from 
Wyoming suggested the absence of a 
quorum, and had I known it, I would not 
have asked that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I know the Sena- 
tor was acting in proper order, and I 
have no resentment and am making no 
complaint. 

I simply wish to make a public record 
of the fact that at this moment, when 
we are considering a most important 
banking bill, there are present on the 
Democratic side of the Chamber five 
Senators, and on the Republican side 
three Senators. We are dealing with a 
subject of momentous importance to all 
the people in the United States. I look 
with fear and trembling upon the ab- 
sentee record of Members of this body 
while we are engaged in the process of 
so legislating. 

We think that free government is at 
stake in the world. We think that the 
Government of the United States is going 
to lead the free world to the salvation 
of free government, but how can this 
be accomplished if Members of the 
Senate are absent when important meas- 
ures of this kind are being considered, 
and important amendments are being 
discussed and agreed to? 

I have no criticism of the members of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I refer to a situation which has 
been brought about by the great accumu- 
lation of business which pours into the 
separate offices of every Member of this 
body, and to which we must give atten- 
tion. 

I know the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations is now holding hearings 
upon appropriation bills. I know the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, through its subcommittee of which 
I happen to be the chairman, the Sub- 
committee on Public Lands, is presently 
holding a hearing in the new Senate 
Office Building upon matters which are 
of great importance. Public officials of 
the State of Indiana have come before 
the committee to testify with respect to 
pending bills. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] who has written supplemental views 
with regard to the bill presently under 
consideration, is at the committee hear- 
ing. I suggested the absence of a quo- 
rum, because I wanted to communicate 
with the Senator from Illinois to let him 
know that the bill was about to come to 
a vote, to determine whether he intended 
to be present. The Senator from Ili- 
nois must present witnesses at the hear- 
ing he is attending, and must be present 
at the hearing, so I did not insist that 
he come to the Chamber. 

I am perfectly satisfied that the order 
for the quorum call was rescinded. I 
have no objection to that at all. I think 
it ought to be clear, however, to the 
Members of this body who are not pres- 
ent today, what is happening when we 
pass upon proposed legislation of such 
great importance. 

Mr. President, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to read a paragraph from the 
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supplemental views of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Before the Senator reads 
the supplemental views, I should like to 
observe that I certainly share the Sena- 
tor’s regret that we do not have more 
Senators present in the Chamber when 
we are considering important legisla- 
tion—and this is important legislation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course, it is. 

Mr. BUSH. I also wish to observe, in 
fairness to the Senate, which is heavily 
overburdened with work, as the distin- 
guished Senator has pointed out, that 
there are now, I imagine, 5 or 6 com- 
mittees meeting on important business, 
or perhaps even 10. To my knowledge 
the bill presently under consideration 
has been on the calendar almost a 
month. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is true. 

Mr. BUSH. The committee staff has 
received repeated inquiries about the bill. 
I and other members of the committee 
have received inquiries about the bill. 
We have been able to say that the bill 
was reported unanimously and that it 
really is not a controversial bill. Idare- 
say that possibly accounts for a lack of 
proper representation on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am glad the 
Senator has made those comments. I 
know his statements are true. The Sen- 
ator is saying, in other words, what I had 
just finished saying, except to the extent 
that the Senator referred to the action 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. That I knew nothing about. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator will per- 
mit me so to state, I did not like to leave 
the Recor with an indication that the 
Senate was quite as inattentive to such 
an important bill as might have ap- 
peared to be the case from viewing those 
present in the Chamber. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I had pointed out 
that subcommittees and committees were 
meeting. The Senator will recall that, I 
am sure—or perhaps the Senator was 
not listening. 

Mr. BUSH. Indeed I was listening. 

I also wish to point out that, while 
the committees are meeting, it is not the 
case that there have not been inquiries 
made. The committee members really 
were informed that although this is an 
important bill it is not particularly con- 
troversial. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
paragraph in the report of the commit- 
tee, in the supplemental views of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
which I desire to read, is on page 16. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DoucrLAs] told me, before he 
left for the committee meeting to which 
the Senator has referred, that he had 
planned previously to offer an amend- 
ment but had decided not to do so. The 
Senator asked if I had any objection to 
his supplemental views being printed in 
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the Recorp, and I said I did not. I as- 
sume the Senator made arrangements to 
have the supplemental views in their en- 
tirety printed in the Rrcorp. Perhaps 
the Senator from Wyoming would rath- 
er have the entire supplemental views 
printed, and then make comment upon 
a part of them. 

The Senator from Illinois said that 
he did not intend to offer an amendment, 
and was satisfied to let the bill pass. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am rising now 
not for the purpose of doing what the 
Senator from Illinois might have intend- 
ed to do but to gain some information 
for myself and for the Record. I wish 
to point out what seems to me to be 
one of the aspects of the bill which is 
most important. I have no doubt that 
the Senator from Virginia can explain 
it adequately, but I think it ought to be 
explained. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will 
permit me 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia spent 45 minutes explaining the 
bill when the Senator from Wyoming 
was not present on the floor. The Sena- 
tor from Wyoming came onto the floor 
in the last few minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I came onto the 
floor long before the last few minutes, 
I will say to the Senator. I came away 
from the meeting of the subcommittee 
of which I am chairman to be present 
and to listen to the explanation given 
by the Senator from Virginia. 

Certainly I am burdened with many 
tasks, as is the Senator from Virginia 
and as are other Senators. I am not 
making any personal reference to any 
Member of this body, not even to the 
Senator from Virginia. Neither do I 
want to assume whatever action the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] de- 
sires to take. The Senator did tell me 
he was going to have his supplemental 
views set forth in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I should like to read from the second 
paragraph of the supplemental views of 
the Senator from Illinois: 

The second change is to give to the Federal 
Reserve Board the power to treat cash held 
in the vaults of its member banks as a part 
of their legal reserves. The present require- 
ment is that only deposits held in the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks may be counted as legal 
reserves. These deposits result, in practice, 
from the Federal Reserve System buying 
Government securities from dealers. When 
the dealer deposits the Federal Reserve check 
in his bank, and the bank in turn clears 
or deposits the check with the Federal Re- 
serve bank, the end result is to create a 
credit to the member bank on the books of 
the Reserve System and hence a reserve of 
9 0 5 amount is credited to the depositing 


These words of the Senator from Illi- 
nois reminded me of the language of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Robert Ander- 
son, who was quoted in an editorial in 
the Washington Daily News of Tues- 
day, April 21. I read from the editorial, 
2 85 is entitled The Blight of Infla- 

on”: 


Treasury Secretary Anderson, speaking 
yesterday in New York, used a little story 
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to show how the Government creates in- 
flation. 


Note those words, my colleagues—“how 
the Government creates inflation.” 

He said he had a visitor in his office who 
obviously didn’t understand why Govern- 
ment borrowing helps kick up the price of 
everything everybody buys. So the Secre- 
tary said this to the visitor: 

“Now suppose I wanted to write checks 
of $100 million starting tomorrow morning, 
but the Treasury was out of money. If I 
called up a bank and said, ‘Will you loan 
me $100 million at 344 percent for 6 months 
if I send you over a note to that effect?’ the 
banker would probably say, ‘Yes, I will.’ 

“Where would he get the $100 million with 
which to credit the account of the U.S. Treas- 
ury? Would he take it from the account 
of someone else? No; certainly not.“ 


This is the editor of the Washington 
Daily News speaking, quoting the words 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


“No; certainly not. He would merely 
create that much money—” 


Observe the word „create“ 

“He would merely create that much money, 
subject to reserve requirements, by crediting 
our account in that sum and accepting the 
Government’s note as an asset.” 


Note that language. This is the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury speaking—‘“ac- 
cepting the Government’s note as an 
asset.” 

“I O U’S ARE LIKE GREENBACKS,” SAYS 
SECRETARY ANDERSON 

Interrupting the reading of the edito- 
rial, let me say that on the 15th of May, 
2 days hence, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will sell $5 billion worth of I O U’s. 
These are bills and notes which will be 
due in less than a year, some of which 
are to be issued in exchange for existing 
outstanding short-term obligations, and 
some of which are to be issued for new 
money, which the Government needs, 
because it does not have in the till the 
cash with which to pay the current bills 
which are being presented for payment. 
That is our situation, and no one can 
deny it. 

Now I come back to the statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury: 

When I had finished writing the checks 
for $100 million the operation would have 
added that sum to the money supply. Now 
certainly that approaches the same degree 
of monetization (creating money) as if I 
had called down to the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing and said “Please print me up 
$100 million worth of greenbacks, which I 
can pay out tomorrow.” 


Does anyone deny the correctness of 
the analysis of the situation in the words 
of the Secretary of the Treasury? I am 
sure no one will, because it is the sad 
fact. That is the situation in which we 
find ourselves. We are dealing with the 
people’s money. We are dealing not 
only with the prices which the people 
must pay for the goods they must buy, 
but also the prices of the article and 
commodities which the Government 
must buy. 

The Government creates inflation by 
this banking policy, and the Government 
is one of the victims of the inflation, be- 
cause this increase in cost enters into 
almost every dollar of appropriations the 
Congress is asked to make. The budget 
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submitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent of the United States is $77 billion- 
plus. It has reached that sum because 
the Government and the Congress have 
not taken any steps to fight inflation. We 
leave our seats in the Senate vacant 
while inflation goes on. We attend our 
committee meetings, dealing with other 
matters which seem to be of pressing im- 
portance; but I say to the Senate that 
there is nothing of more pressing im- 
portance to the people of America and 
the people of the world than the sound- 
ness of the money of the United States. 
If we continue to create money by a 
practice which the Secretary of the 
Treasury says is little different from the 
printing of greenbacks, we shall have 
only ourselves to blame when bankruptcy 
falls upon the Nation. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me first add 
this word: We are engaged in a great 
economic war, which is being waged 
against this Nation by the Soviet Union. 
Oh, yes, we have the Secretary of State 
in Geneva, discussing with Gromyko and 
others questions relating to Berlin and 
Europe, but the big economic warfare 
which is being waged against us is being 
waged right here, when we permit infla- 
tion to go unchecked, and do not take the 
action which is required. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to hear the 
Senator from Wyoming express his deep 
concern about the very important subject 
of inflation. However, in respect to the 
matter of the Treasury financing through 
the banking system, I observe that it is 
only to the extent to which the Treasury 
is financing a deficit that one encounters 
the inflationary force about which the 
Senator speaks. To the extent to which 
the operation involves an exchange of 
securities, it does not create an inflation- 
ary force, or new money, so to speak, in 
accordance with the illustration from 
which the Senator read, and which I read 
with much interest. In fact, I think I 
placed the editorial in the Recorp 2 or 3 
weeks ago, when it first appeared. I am 
glad the Senator has called attention to 
it again. It shows the sorry plight we 
have gotten ourselves into as a Nation, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
the Senator points out, within 2 days will 
have to go to the banking system to 
finance some $5 billion worth of Govern- 
ment obligations. 

I point out that at the bottom of the 
whole trouble is the question of the def- 
icit. That is why the deficit is so im- 
portant. That is why the balancing of 
the budget is so important. It is the 
financing of the deficit that is infla- 
tionary. I hope the Senator will agree 
with me on that point. That is the rea- 
son why some of us are trying to lay such 
great stress upon the desirability of liv- 
ing within the budget, and not spending 
beyond our means, because, to the extent 
we do spend beyond our means, we are 
really fanning the inflationary fires. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I quite agree with 
the Senator that financing the deficit is 
one of the methods by which the infla- 
tionary condition is created. But I say 
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to the Senator that the I O U’s which 
are to be issued in 2 days by the Treasury 
are being issued in exchange for exist- 
ing I O U's, about to mature, which the 
Government cannot pay off with cash. 
So it gets another I O U. 

The reason why the exchange is made 
is that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
compelled to raise the interest rate. A 
few days ago an analysis of this transac- 
tion appeared in the business section of 
the New York Times. Whoever wrote 
that article reported as a fact that the 
interest rate which our Government must 
pay on its new I O U’s to the banking 
system will be more than 4 percent. 

The other day, in the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, we were dis- 
cussing a reclamation project, and also 
the provision in the Reclamation Act 
which requires that the interest rate on 
money which is to be repaid shall be 
what the Government must pay. It hap- 
pens that the latest instructions issued 
by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Treasury Department fix that interest 
rate at 244 percent; whereas the record 
now shows that the Government of the 
United States is borrowing new money at 
the rate of more than 4 percent. 

That is a situation which creates more 
deficits. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is certainly 
correct on that point. I think we ought 
to raise the 244 percent interest rate at 
least to what it is costing the Govern- 
ment to borrow money. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. It is utterly insane 
for the Government to lend money for 
less than it must pay to get the money. 
We cannot begin to have a really sound 
fiscal system when we do otherwise. The 
Senator from Connecticut nods his head 
in agreement. 

Mr. BUSH. I am in full agreement 
with that statement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let us proceed. 
First let me say that a part of the $5 
billion of the refinancing which will take 
place on Friday is for new money. That 
is to say, it creates an additional debt of 
the United States, and is piled on top of 
the existing $283 billion debt, which is 
the greatest debt we have had since just 
before World War II was terminated. I 
remember that I was in the Chamber on 
the day the President of the United 
States issued an order requiring that 
the proceeds of the last loan which had 
been made to fight the war be imme- 
diately applied upon the national debt. 
He did that because surrender had been 
achieved. The national debt at that 
time was about $300 billion. The pro- 
ceeds of the last loan were $25 billion. 
By order of the President the proceeds 
were applied to the reduction of the debt. 
The debt was then cut down to $275 bil- 
lion. That was the national debt when 
the fighting stopped. The debt now is 
$283 billion. 

This is a grave situation. It threat- 
ens our victory in the economic war. I 
am making these remarks at this time, 
not in criticism of any persons, and not 
in criticism of the committee which has 
reported the pending bill, but because I 
believe the record of this session of the 
Senate should show the terrible and ap- 
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palling dilemma in which we have al- 
lowed ourselves to become embroiled. 

I shall now continue to read from the 
editorial the comments of the editor on 
the statements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury: 

The obviously startled visitor at once said 
he would be against printing the greenbacks. 
Because it would cheapen the value of all the 
money already in circulation. He should be 
against this kind of Government borrowing, 
too, because it is the same thing. 


Mr. President, what is the meaning of 
that? It simply means that the $5 bil- 
lion borrowing which will take place this 
week on the part of the Treasury of the 
United States will cheapen the value of 
all the money already in circulation. It 
means that the dollar will be worth less, 
and that the prices for all commodities 
will rise. There is no answer to this 
argument. 

The editorial goes on: 

It is this monetary inflation (pumping 
artificial credit into the banking system) 
which over the years has led to a spiralling 
of wages, prices, and living costs, with special 
interests and pressure groups scrambling to 
gain advantages at the expense of others. 

This seriously has affected the Govern- 
ments credit, eroded the value of the people's 
savings and weakened confidence in our 
currency. 

There is no way for anyone to beat infla- 
tion. Like a blight over a land, or a plague 
engulfing a population, it ultimately damages 
and sickens all it touches. 

There is no way to survive inflation except 
to stop it. 

First step in stopping it is for the Govern- 
ment to quit spending money it does not 
raise in taxes—and to use some of its tax 
revenues every year to reduce the national 
debt. 


Mr. President, the new money which 
the Government will get this week in the 
money market from the private banking 
system, to create new money, not to pay 
off or exchange any outstanding I O U’s, 
is not obtained from tax revenue. It is 
exactly the same sort of money this edi- 
tor is discussing when he says that the 
Government should “quit spending 
money it does not raise in taxes.” It will 
be spending that kind of money when it 
pays these bills. 

Our Government has adequate tax reve- 
nues to pay for defense and pay interest 
and amortization on the debt. 


That is a statement with which I 
disagree. I do not believe the Govern- 
ment has adequate tax revenues to pay 
for all the items of defense and to pay 
all the interest and amortization upon 
the debt. I am well aware of the re- 
ports of the General Accounting Office. 
The General Accounting Office, which 
was established to examine the accounts 
of all the bureaus of the Government, 
for the benefit of Congress and the peo- 
ple, reports that the military spending 
which we are carrying on under the 
name of foreign aid is full of waste and 
duplication, and is a spending program 
which foreign nations, contrary to agree- 
ment, make a profit because of the con- 
tracts which our Government makes to 
pay for arms and ammunition manu- 
factured abroad in the guise of economic 
aid. 

But it— 
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Meaning the Government— 

Does not have a bottomless barrel of money 
to pay now for even many desirable under- 
takings that might prove supportable later. 

We can no longer suffer demagogs to de- 
lude us that the Government can appro- 
priate money it does not have to provide 
us comforts and security. The printed 
money they spend robs us of what we earn 
and save, and thus adds to our insecurity. 

The wealth of our Nation is only what 
people produce. The capital to build our 
industries and services is only what people 
save. The common defense for which our 
Government was created can be provided 
only by taxes people pay. 

“This country can,” said Secretary Ander- 
son, “have a bright economic future—it can 
have it without inflation. 

“This country cannot have an enduring 
bright economic future with inflation.” 

That is the overriding issue before the 
country and Congress at this moment. 

“Should we impair either military security 
or economic growth in our efforts to achieve 
both,” said Mr. Anderson, “we shall have 
failed our trust.” 


To this the editor of the Washington 
Daily News adds— 
and lost both. 


This is the situation concerning which 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
was dealing when he pointed out that 
the bill now under consideration makes a 
change which gives the Federal Reserve 
Board the power to treat cash held in the 
vaults of its member banks as a part of 
their legal reserves. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, from what the Secretary of the 
Treasury has said, that such cash should 
not be a part of the legal reserves. May 
I ask the Senator from Virginia to ex- 
plain that? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I shall very gladly 
do so. The bill is for the relief of coun- 
try banks. Every bank in the great State 
of Wyoming is a country bank—every 
one of them. The bill will ultimately 
give country banks an average credit of 
25 percent for their reserve requirements 
by counting their vault cash. I am very 
sorry that several members of his own 
committee challenged the position of the 
chairman of the committee that the 
bill is not an inflationary bill, because it 
it only a mechanical bill—an authoriza- 
tion. The Federal Reserve Board is 
aware of the dangers of inflation. At 
least one member of the committee felt 
that the bill should be an instruction to 
the Federal Reserve Board to be more 
liberal in the creation of credit and to 
make money more plentiful. The chair- 
man pointed out that when the Board 
cut. the rediscount rate last year, they 
created, in 1958, $4,500 million more 
money. Then they found they had to 
tighten up. 

Iam very happy that the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming has raised this 
issue, although we might have disposed 
of it a little more expeditiously if he 
could have been here when the Senator 
from Virginia was fighting the very bat- 
tle which the Senator from Wyoming is 
now mentioning. The bill is one of me- 
chanics, but ultimately it will help all 
the country banks. Certainly it will help 
the banks of Wyoming, because all the 
banks in that State are country banks. 
Instead of having to put up good nego- 
tiable paper as the reserve requirement, 
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the money. they have in their hands can 
be treated as a credit against their re- 
serve requirements. That will happen 
eventually as I have said; the Federal 
Reserve Board will not do it now. 

When it was found that $200 million of 
credit might be released in New York 
and Chicago—I do not know the exact 
amount; the staff said it was $400 mil- 
lion—the Federal Reserve Board became 
disturbed, so the authors of the bill, the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], amended their own amendment 
to allow the Board 3 years in which it 
could reduce the reserve requirements of 
the big, powerful banks in New York and 
Chicago. 

So the Senator from Wyoming can as- 
sure his friends that in no instance can 
the bill be treated as anti-inflationary 
measure. It is not a policy bill in any 
respect. The bill merely does justice 
to the country banks, whenever the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board will get around to 
giving them credit for their money. But 
it does not do that right now, because the 
Federal Reserve has said that to do so 
would increase the amount of credit at 
at time when it is not desired to expand 
the economy for fear of inflation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not true, as 
the Senator from Illinois has said in his 
separate views, and as the Secretary of 
the Treasury said with respect to the 
I O U’s, that when these credits are cre- 


ated, they are a demonetization of the 


notes, and they should be created as le- 
gal reserves? May I ask the Senator 
from Virginia to point out the language 
in the bill which makes this change, if 
there is such a change—the change 
which allows this money to be counted 
among the legal reserves? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Beginning in line 
10, at the bottom of page 1, the bill reads: 

(1) The Board of Governors, under such 
regulations as it may prescribe, may permit 
member banks to count all or part of their 
currency and coin as reserves required under 
this section. 


That language was prepared by the 
Federal Reserve Board. It was endorsed 
by the Federal Reserve Board. It was 
endorsed by all the banking agencies of 
the Nation. It was endorsed by the 
American Bankers’ Association. It was 
endorsed by the Independent Bankers’ 
Association. It was endorsed by all the 
country banks of the United States. If 
the Senator from Wyoming has any 
doubt about it, he can call several of the 
banks in Wyoming, and they will tell him 
how much they are interested in the bill, 
a bill which will do justice to member 
State banks when under almost all State 
laws the cash in a State bank is credited 
against the Federal Reserve require- 
ments, but not in the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Mr. O’-MAHONEY. I am not certain 
that the Senator from Virginia will be 
able to convince the bankers of Wyo- 
ming by his allusions to the banks of 
Wyoming as country banks—which they 
are, no doubt—that I am speaking 
against their interests when I call atten- 
tion to the appalling danger of inflation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I understood the 
Senator from Wyoming to say that he 
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did not believe the Federal Reserve Board 
thought this was a good move. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Oh, no; I did not 
say that. I know the Federal Reserve 
Board has been the creator of the tight 
money policy which has been very disas- 
trous, in my opinion, in many areas of 
the country and to many independent 
entrepreneurs in the country. I think it 
is a policy which has been more to the 
interest of the banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the banks at large than 
it has been to the benefit of the people 
at large. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I have pre- 
viously said, I feel that the Senator from 
Wyoming has made a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the theory of inflation. I 
only regret. that when we were ready to 
vote on the passage of the bill, he was 
not willing to reserve the rest of his 
remarks until later, when he could have 
had the rest of the afternoon to deliver 
them, so far as the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is concerned. 

The Senator from Wyoming com- 
plained about the few Senators in at- 
tendance in the Chamber. The bill has 
been on the calendar almost a month. 

On a two-page bill, we purposely sub- 
mitted a 26-page report, in order that 
all Senators could know what the bill 
was about. Senators have heard from 
their bankers, and know their bankers 
want the bill enacted. Senators have 
discussed the bill with me. I have said 
the bill is noncontroversial, and that we 
expect the Senate to vote on it. 

The Senator from Wyoming has an 
amendment which is to be considered 
following this discussion. Members of 
the Senate are aware of his amendment. 
The Senator from Wyoming will not be 
disappointed in the number of Senators 
who will be in the Chamber to pass on 
the amendment, and he should not be 
concerned that not more Senators are 
present now. I assure him that Sena- 
tors know what the bill means, and they 
are satisfied with what is being done. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall not 
delay the Senate; but I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from Wyoming for his 
remarks in regard to the dangers of in- 
flation. In bringing to the attention of 
the Senate the editorial to which he has 
referred, I believe he has very properly 
and very truly emphasized the dangers 
of inflation. 

I must say that, sharing his sentiments 
in regard to the very grave dangers and 
the inflationary effects of deficit financ- 
ing, I have endeavored to oppose bills 
which would violate the budget, increase 
the deficit, and have to be financed 
largely through the banking system; and 
the Treasury has indicated, in this very 
month of May, that such is the effect of 
bills of that sort. 

Bills such as the housing bill, which 
the Senate passed, and the depressed 
areas bill or assistance bill—whichever 
term we may use—and the airport con- 
struction bill, all of which violate the 
budget very considerably, tend to do only 
one thing, insofar as the Treasury is 
concerned, namely, to put the Govern- 
ment further in the red, further violate 
the budget, and add to a deficit which, 
under present conditions, will have to be 
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financed largely through the banking 
system. 

Thus, we are inescapably driven to the 
conclusion that, as the Senator from 
Wyoming has pointed out, the greatest 
inflationary force of all is the creation 
of new money as a result of financing 
such measures and programs through 
the banking system. 

So I hope all Members of the Senate 
and all Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will read in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the statement the Senator from 
Wyoming has made today, so they will 
appreciate the full force and effect of 
deficit financing, which must come to an 
end if we are to preserve the value of the 
American dollar and the credit of the 
Government of the United States, upon 
which I believe depends our entire mu- 
tual security program. In fact, the 
credit of the Government of the United 
States is the basic foundation of finance 
for the entire free world. 

HOW GOVERNMENT MAKES INFLATION 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
the remarks of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, while very complimentary to a 
certain degree, raise some issues which I 
think entitle me to make a brief addi- 
tional comment. 

As I have said, the Government is is- 
suing $5 billion worth of IO U’s. These 
are not long-term bonds; they are bills 
and notes, all o: which will be due and 
payable within 1 year. At the same 
time, the expenditures for foreign aid 
which are contained within the budget 
exceed $5 billion. The largest part of 
those expenditures will be for so-called 
military assistance, in which there are 
the waste and the duplication to which 
I have previously alluded. These ex- 
penditures also include the purchasing 
by the U.S. Treasury, with tax-raised 
dollars, of surplus agricultural com- 
modities within the United States, which 
then are sold by the International Co- 
operation Administration to foreign 
countries, which, in turn, issue soft cur- 
rencies in payment therefor. 


The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration has reported to Congress 
that, as of December 31, 1957, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States held soft 
currencies said to be equivalent in value 
to $2,500 million American dollars. So, 
Mr.. President, the United States holds 
$2,500 million worth of soft currencies 
of a number of foreign nations. The 
United States cannot spend for general 
purposes those large holdings of soft 
currencies, It cannot use them to pay 
the interest upon the national debt; it 
cannot use them to pay the salaries of 
the Members of Congress or to pay the 
men in the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and the Air Force. It cannot 
even spend that money in the foreign 
countries which have issued it, without 
the consent of the governments of those 
countries, other than to use small 
amounts of it to pay for the expenses 
of our diplomatic representatives in 
those countries, to pay for U.S. expendi- 
tures by certain Members of Congress 
who go abroad to investigate the situa- 
tions over there, and for expenditures of 
that kind. However, such expenditures 
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amount to only a drop in the bucket. 
That money is accumulating. 

We are asked by the President to 
appropriate $750 million for the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund for the next fiscal 
year. During the present fiscal year, 
Congress appropriated, I believe, $500 
million for that purpose. In the appro- 
priation bill which passed the Senate 
only a week or so ago there was included 
an item of $200 million for this fiscal 
year; and if that item clears the confer- 
ence, that appropriation will become 
available to the President, and will mean 
an expenditure, in the fiscal year 1959, 
of a total of $700 million for develop- 
ment loans. 

I have in my office communications 
from persons in whom I have confidence, 
who tell me that the American dollars 
which are being loaned by the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund for construction work 
abroad are handled in such a manner 
that if an American contractor is build- 
ing a project, he is required to accept as 
a partner some sort of a contractual 
company or organization in the country 
in which the project is to be constructed, 
and he is required to hire unnecessary, 
unneeded, and unqualified help. It is 
charged that these expenditures are be- 
ing made for the profit of the political 
leaders in some of the countries in- 
volved, instead of for the benefit of the 
countries themselves, and that Commu- 
nist agitators are filling the minds of the 
people of those countries with the charge 
that corruptionists in the United States 
of America are making partnerships with 
corruptionists in the countries we are 
aiding; and the Communists allege that 
we do nothing for the rank-and-file 
people of those countries. 

Mr. President, the $5 billion for mutual 
security are American dollars raised by 
taxes. There are many wastes which 
can be obviated if we put our minds to it. 
The House of Representatives reduced 
the $250 million the President wanted for 
the Development Loan Fund, and allowed 
only $100 million. The Senate increased 
the amount to $200 million. What the 
amount finally authorized will be, I do 
not know. I point out, however, that 
here is an opportunity for saving money 
by preventing wasteful expenditure, and 
to that extent it will contribute mate- 
rially to the fight against inflation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH], as modified by 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, as modified by the amendment 
of the Senator from New York. 
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The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Ii- 
nois [Mr. Dovuctas], I ask unanimous 
consent that his supplemental views on 
Senate bill 1120 be printed in the RECORD 
immediately prior to the passage of the 
bill. 


There being no objection, the supple- 
mental views were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTAL Views OF SENATOR DOUGLAS 
on S. 1120 


The bill as reported by the committee 
does three things: 

1. It abolishes the antiquated and obso- 
lete distinction between the central Reserve 
cities (New York and Chicago) and the 
so-called Reserve cities. This distinction is 
no longer valid because (a) there has been 
an increasing use of new financial centers 
such as San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Atlanta, etc.; (b) there has been a greater 
reliance of the smaller banks for liquid 
funds upon the Federal Reserve banks 
rather than upon the big city banks, and 
(c) deposit insurance is now afforded by 
the FDIC. Thus the reason for discriminat- 
ing against the New York and Chicago 
banks (ie., requiring a higher reserve than 
in other large cities) has disappeared. I 
therefore supported Senator Busn's amend- 
ment designed to do away with this dis- 
crimination. As I shall make clear in suc- 
ceeding paragraphs, however, the Federal 
Reserve Board should not use the removal 
of this statutory discrimination as an excuse 
for unduly expanding the Nation's money 
supply and thus adding to the forces of in- 
flation which they verbally deplore. 

2. The second change is to give to the 
Federal Reserve Board the power to treat 
cash held in the vaults of its member banks 
as a part of their legal reserves. The pres- 
ent requirement is that only deposits held 
in the Federal Reserve banks may be 
counted as “legal” reserves: These de- 
posits result, in practice, from the Federal 
Reserve System buying Government secu- 
rities from dealers. When the dealer de- 
posits the Federal Reserve check in his 
bank, and the bank in turn “clears” or 
deposits the check with the Federal Reserve 
bank, the end result is to create a credit to 
the member bank on the books of the Re- 
serve System and hence a “reserve” of that 
amount is credited to the depositing bank. 
On other occasions the commercial banks 
may borrow from the Federal Reserve bank 
in order to provide themselves with further 
reserve balances. In either case, the Federal 
Reserve plays the part of commercial banker 
to the commercial banks by creating de- 
posits which serve the commercial banks as 
reserves. 

Under the bill in its present form, the 
Board may, at its discretion, count all or 
part of its member banks’ vault cash as a 
part of their required reserve. Vault cash 
amounts to less than 1 percent of the assets 
of the New York and Chicago banks, but to 
over 2 percent of assets of the Reserve city 
banks and to about 4 percent of the assets 
of the so-called country banks. It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the inclusion of vault 
cash as a part of the legal reserve would 
help the banks in the smaller cities the 
most. 
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8. The third change involves the range 
of reserves required of the member banks. 
Under the present law, the Board may set 
the level of required reserves for the central 
Reserve city banks (New York and Chicago) 
between 13 and 26 percent. The legal re- 
serves of the Reserve city banks may be set 
in the range of 10 to 20 percent. The spe- 
cific requirements which the Board has 
fixed within these ranges are now 18 per- 
cent for the central Reserve city banks (New 
York and Chicago) and 16.5 percent for the 
Reserve city banks. 

In summary the reserve requirements 
governing demand deposits are set out in 


the table below: 


Percent] 


Present 
reserve ro- 
quirement 


Range of 
reserve re- 
quirements 


Class of bank 


Central Reserve et. 
Reserve city Ke 
Cotnwy. E d E 


The bill would amalgamate the first two 
classes of banks into one category, and if this 
is done, then a uniform ratio would pre- 
sumably be applied to both groups of cities. 


GENERAL APPRAISAL 


The first feature of the bill is certainly 
justified and, of course, there are plausible 
grounds for justifying its second and third 
features. So far as the safety of deposits is 
concerned, obviously vault cash is ultimately 
as good and immediately even more reassur- 
ing than accredited reserves held in the 
regional Reserve bank. Such cash enables 
depositors to convert their.credit deposits in- 
to legal tender money and to do so imme- 
diately. Why then it may be asked should 
not this vault cash be counted as part of the 
legal reserve? 

Similiarly, if the old distinctions between 
New York and Chicago on the one hand 
and the Reserve cities upon the other are 
either disappearing or being blurred, why 
not adopt for both of the present classes the 
present Reserve city range of from 10 to 20 
percent? 

But all this ignores the danger of undue 
credit expansion and of inflation againist 
which the Reserve Board has been inveigh- 
ing so eloquently. 


BANKS HAVE POWER TO CREATE MONEY 


Banks long ago discovered—and today the 
banking laws of the United States and the 
various States support them in the position— 
that not all of their depositors are likely to 
withdraw deposits at the same time. The 
result is that banks need and, in fact, do hold 
as reserve only a fraction of the amount of 
demands which might be made upon them, 

If the required reserves were 100 percent, 
the banks in the System would have to haye 
$1 on reserve for each $1 they could loan out. 
But if the required reserves were 20 percent, 
then the banks in the System could loan out 
$5 for every $1 on reserve. And if the re- 
quired reserves were reduced to 10 percent, 
then the banks in the System could loan out 
$10 for every $1 on reserve. This is illustrated 
by the following table: 


Potential 
loans by bank- 
ing system 


Amount on 
reserve 


Required reserve 


1 Time deposits call for reserves of between 
3 and 6 percent with the currently prevail- 
ing rate set at 5 percent. No changes in 
respect to time deposits are involved in the 
current bill. 
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Therefore, banks and the banking system 
can increase the potential amount of their 
loans either by adding to their reserves or by 
having their reserve requirements reduced by 
the Federal Reserve Board. This is a fact 
little understood by the public in general but 
it is the way in which the commercial bank- 
ing system actually does act as “manufac- 
turers” of money and credit. Typically, the 
actual process involves the granting of a loan 
to a customer by a commercial bank; the 
customer in turn is credited by a bookkeep- 
ing entry adding to his deposit; i.e., his 
checking account with the bank. The in- 
creased deposits, that is to say, originate in 
the increased loans upon which the commer- 
cial banks collect interest. 

The vault cash provisions of the bill would 
increase the amount the banks have on re- 
serve and thus increase the potential amount 
of their loans, while other features of the 
bill would result in a reduction of the re- 
serve requirements, both actual and poten- 
tial. 


VAULT CASH PROVISION INCREASES POTENTIAL 
CREDIT EXPANSION 


While the banks themselves must deter- 
mine the minimum reserves upon which they 
may safely build, the fact that legal mini- 
mums are set by statute encourages them 
toward a “loaned up” position in the light 
of the reserves legally required. As previ- 
ously pointed out, under present law only de- 
posits at the Federal Reserve bank may be 
counted as legal reserves. If the banks by 
this bill are now allowed to treat so-called 
vault cash or till money as ready re- 
serves they will be able to make additional 
loans. 

Let us apply this example to the bill itself 
and examine the expansion in bank credit 
which would in all probability result were 
the Board to exercise the discretionary power, 
for which it asks, namely, to count vault 
cash as part of the legal reserve which banks 
can hold against demand deposits. The 
amount of vault cash held by all member 
banks in February 1959 was just over $2 bil- 
lion. Of this, $1.60 million was held by cen- 
tral Reserve city banks (New York and Chi- 
cago), $645 million by banks in the Reserve 
cities, and $1,235 million by the so-called 
“country” banks. Since the present reserve 
requirements for these three classes of banks 
are 18, 16%, and 11 percent, respectively, 
this means that upon each added cash dollar 
of legal reserves, the three classes of banks 
would be able to expand loans and deposits 
by $5.55, $6.06, and $9.09, respectively. Ap- 
plying these ratios to the amounts of added 
reserves which would become available, we 
get an immediate potential credit expansion 
of $0.9 billion, $3.9 billion, and $11.2 billion, 
or a total of $16 billion. 

The table below summarizes the total po- 
tential credit expansion which could result 
from the vault cash provision of the bill: 


Estimate 
of new 
reserves 
created 
by 
counting 
vault 
cash 


Class of bank 


Millions 
$160 
645 


POTENTIAL CREDIT EXPANSION FROM. COMBINING 
RESERVE REQUIREMENTS OF CENTRAL RESERVE 
CITY AND RESERVE CITY BANKS 
In addition, as we have seen, the two 

existing categories of central Reserve city 

banks and Reserve city banks are to be com- 


bined. When these categories are combined, 
a new single reserve requirement for the new 
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category will no doubt be established in 
place of the present differential rates. If 
the Federal Reserve Board establishes the 
new specific rate, as seems likely, at the 
present level of the Reserve city banks—.e., 
at 16.5 percent—the effect of that action will 
be to reduce the specific requirement for 
the present central Reserve city banks from 
18 to 16.5 percent or by $428 million. The 
potential expansion of credit for the bank- 
ing system of these new reserves would be a 
little over six times that amount (a 16 per- 
cent reserve means that for every dollar on 
reserve the system can extend $6.06 of 
credit). The $428 million would thus sup- 
port a total of new potential bank credit 
of almost $2.6 billion. 

Thus the total immediate new reserves 
which could result from these two items in 
the bill would be $2,467 million and the 
total potential credit expansion could be 
$18.6 billion, as follows: 


Estimate! Potential 


Action of new credit 
reserves | expan- 
created ion 
Millions | Millions 

Vault cash provision. ..........--.. $2, 039 $16, 014 
Eliminating differential between 
central Recerve city and Re erve 
city banks (. e., reducing require- 

ment from 18 to 16.5 percent) 428 2, 504 

MURA EN a S 2, 467 18, 608 


POTENTIAL EXPANSION OF CREDIT IF FULL 
AUTHORITY WERE USED 


In addition to all of this, if the bill is 
passed the Federal Reserve Board would 
have the authority to lower reserves for 
the new combined categories from 16.5 per- 
cent to a minimum of 10 percent, and to 
lower reserves for the so-called country 
banks from the present 11 percent to the 
minimum of 7 percent. 

If the reserve requirements were ulti- 
mately reduced to these statutory mini- 
mums, the new reserves which would be 
made available to the banking system would 
be approximately $6.8 billion and the addi- 
tional credit expansion founded upon these 
new reserves would be about another $76.5 
billion. The computation is given in the 
table below: 


Class of banks 


Reserve Sy (mew com- 
bined c! 
Country bans 


This is indeed a staggering figure which 
should make the country, the Congress, and 
the Board realize the potential dangers of 
inflation from reducing reserve ratios and 
increasing the possibilities of credit expan- 
sion. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD HAS LOW THRESHOLD OF 
RESISTANCE TO PRESSURES OF BANKING COM- 
MUNITY 
Certainly we would hope that the Federal 

Reserve authorities would not allow the ex- 

pansion authority granted by this bill to go 

into effect without at the same time taking 
an offsetting or compensatory action. 

But banks are in business to make money, 
and with interest rates already driven up, 
the potential expansion of earning assets 
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permitted under this bill could not help but 
result in pressure from most of the banks 
for the chance to create additional credit. 

It is, of course, true that, if the Federal 
Reserve Board were to lower reserve require- 
ments, they could try to offset the resulting 
expansion of credit by blotting up some of 
the newly created reserves by means of open 
market sales of Government securities. It 
is also true that, at the moment they 
allowed vault cash to be counted with re- 
serves, they could raise reserve requirements 
in such a way as partially to offset the 
potential expansion of credit which such an 
act would bring. 

But the Reserve authorities, influenced as 
they tend to be by the views of the banking 
community, would find it hard to resist the 
demand of the commercial banks that they 
be allowed to use the reserves, or at least a 
considerable portion of the reserves, which 
this legislation makes available to them. 

If past actions are a guide to the future, 
the Federal Reserve Board may be lacking in 
the necessary courage to check expansionist 
desires. We have seen in recent times how 
this is done. When inflationary pressures 
are the problem, the Federal Reserve has not 
limited the total amount of credit which the 
banks can loan by raising reserve require- 
ments but has, instead, raised the discount 
rate. This makes it possible for the com- 
mercial banks to charge higher interest rates 
and hence receive a larger income on the 
existing total amount of credit. 

When recession and deflation have, how- 
ever, been the problem, the Federal Reserve 
has lowered the reserve requirements of the 
banks. This is shown by the following table 
giving the movement of reserve requirements 
during the history of the Board: 


Member bank reserve requirements 
[Percent of deposits) 


Effective date of 
change 


Central Reserve 
city banks 


1953—July 1 
105 June Js, 242 
July 29, 
1958— Feb. 27, Mar. 12. 
Mar. 20, Apr. 12. 


1 Demand deposits subject to reserve requirements 
which, beginning Aug. 23, 1935, have been total demand 
deposits minus cash items in process of collection and 
demand balances due from domestic banks (also minus 

war loan and se: TEA aa 
Apr. 13, 1943-June 30, 1947). 

ist-ofmonth or midmonth dates are changes a 

country banks and other dates (usually I Thursday) — 
at central Reserve or Reserve city banks, 
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We invite especial attention to the changes 
since 1953 when the maximum rates in the 
central Reserve city banks have been reduced 
seven times, from 24 to 18 percent, in the Re- 
serve city banks five times from 20 to 16.5 
percent, and for the country banks four times 
from 14 to 11 percent. There has thus been 
a secular drift of reserve ratios downward 
at the very time when the Board has been 
loudly proclaiming its fears of inflation and 
its desire to prevent the money supply from 
unduly increasing. 

In periods of both expansion and contrac- 
tion the Federal Reserve has chosen, under 
the plea of economic stability, that policy 
which most benefits the commercial banks. 
Thus, it might not resist for long the pres- 
sures of the banking community to lower 
reserve requirements and to make use of 
the permissive power to count vault cash 
as a part of their reserves. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


It is proper that vault cash ultimately be 
counted as a part of the reserves of the com- 
mercial banks, and it is also proper that the 
categories of central Reserve city and Re- 
serve city banks be combined, for the histori- 
cal and economic reasons for this distinction 
have passed. 

However, these actions, when combined 
with that of reducing the reserve range for 
the former central Reserve city banks, create 
the possibility of a staggering increase in the 
amount of credit which the banking system 
can create. Such a total or partial increase 
coming as a result of this bill could have two 
unhappy results. First, it could greatly in- 
crease the dangers of inflation. We need to 
remember that banks by inflating credit 
more rapidly than production increases can 
cause prices to rise just as freely as can gov- 
ernments by printing paper money. Second, 
it could provide the commercial banking sys- 
tem with considerable windfall gains. 
Neither of hese is desirable, and we should 
act to protect the public which has a great 
interest in this bill at the same time that 
we try to make the structure of our banking 
system more equitable. 1 

Because of these dangers, I believe that 
there should be certain modifications in this 
bill and that the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Congress should act in certain ways to 
offset the inflationary dangers and windfall 
potentials in this bill if and when passed. 

1. Compromise new range of reserve re- 
quirements: 

As we have seen the present range of re- 
serve requirements for the central Reserve 
city banks is from 13 to 26 percent and that 
for the Reserve city banks is from 10 to 20 
percent. As we have also seen, every drop in 
the amount of reserve requirements almost 
inevitably increases the extension of credit. 
Consequently, it would be fairer to the pub- 
lic and would roughly neutralize the infla- 
tionary dangers, if the range of reserve re- 
quirements for the new combined category 
of banks is set somewhere between the old 
13 to 26 and the old 10 to 20 percent range. 
I suggest that the new range be set at 11 and 
22. Thus, while the requirements for the 
old central Reserve city banks would be re- 
duced from 13 to 26 to 11 to 22, the require- 
ments for the Reserve city banks would be 
increased from 10 to 20 to 11 to 22. This 
would lower requirements in New York and 
Chicago while recognizing the newly acquired 
and growing importance of the intermediate 
sized cities as financial centers. The in- 
crease in one set of reserves would roughly 
neutralize the reduction in the New York 
and Chicago reserves and thus protect the 
country from this source of inflation. 

There is another reason why the ratios 
should be 11 to 22 rather than 10 to 20. The 
public has a financial interest in the crea- 
tion of bank credit. When the reserves of 
commercial banks are increased by means of 
the open market operations of the Federal 
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Reserve, the banks are essentially required 
(at existing ratios) to put up only $1 of their 
own money (1. e., sacrifice an earning asset) 
in order to extend $6 worth of credit, or to 
put it in another way, commercial banks, 
under open market operations, are now re- 
quired on the average to put up approxi- 
mately 16 cents for each dollar by which 
they can expand credit. Thus, under open 
market operations, the Government gets a 
commission of 16 cents on the $1 in return 
for Congress delegating to the commercial 
banking system its constitutional prerogative 
of creating money (art. I, sec. 8). 

When, however, the reserve requirements 
of the commercial banks are reduced, they 
then may expand credit without any real 
cost to themselves. Consequently when this 
method is used, the Government receives 
no compensating return whatever for Con- 
gress delegating its constitutional preroga- 
tive to create money. 

It is for these reasons that I believe that 
there is an added public interest involved in 
this feature of the bill. I believe the public 
has a right to a share in the increment real- 
ized by the banking system when the total 
money and credit supply which the banking 
system can create is increased. 

2. Federal Reserve Board should set new 
rate at 17 percent: 

Only the upper and lower reserve limits— 
that is the range—are established by statute. 
The actual determination of an applicable 
rate at any time must be set by the admin- 
istrative discretion of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Since the bill as reported abolishes 
the distinction between central Reserve cities 
and Reserve cities the Board will be required 
to take immediate action to equalize prevail- 
ing reserve requirements. These are now 
18 percent for the central Reserve cities and 
1644 percent for Reserve cities. Rather than 
merely to reduce the higher figure to the 
lower figure, it is only proper to suggest that 
a 17 percent requirement be established for 
the combined class. This would roughly 
neutralize the inflationary forces inherent in 
only reducing the reserve ratios. 

3. Federal Reserve Board should not sur- 
render power to fight wartime inflation: 
Finally, it is a little hard to see the urgency 
or wisdom of reducing at this time the upper 
limits on legal reserve requirements. We are 
constantly being warned by the Federal Re- 
serve authorities, and the present adminis- 
tration of the threat of inflation. Whether 
the threat is real and present as we are told 
or only potential, it is not clear why we 
should be discarding one of the instruments 
useful in the control of inflation even though 
that instrument may be blunt and in recent 
years little used. 

In the central Reserve cities, for example, 
the actual reserves required were raised to 26 
percent—the present maximum—at the be- 
ginning of World War II, and up to that level 
again in the face of the postwar release of 
price controls. As recently as the Korean 
war, rates well above the proposed maximum 
were put into effect. While the effective rate 
has been consistently reduced in recent years, 
certainly the time might again come when 
rates higher than the proposed 20 percent 
maxima would be in order and needed. Thus, 
if we should again become involved even in a 
limited war, and if, as usual, taxes were not 
raised sufficiently or rapidly enough to pro- 
duce the needed revenue, the Government 
would be forced to borrow large sums. Then, 
if individual and corporation savings did not 
take up the bond issues, the Government 
would be forced to ask the banks and the 
Federal Reserve to buy them. But in doing 
so, the Federal Reserve would build up mem- 
ber bank reserves which, unless checked, 
would lead to a further multiplication of 
private credit and hence to inflation. The 
best, and indeed the only, way of checking 
this inflation in wartime would be to raise 
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the reserve ratios. I do not believe that we 
should deprive the Board of this weapon 

inflation and I cannot understand 
why the Board itself wishes to surrender it. 
My desire to prevent future inflation is so 
great that I cannot quietly acquiesce in a 
surrender of these vital defenses by those 
who claim to be the sturdy guardians of 
stable prices. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S. 1120) was passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the National Bank Act 
and the Federal Reserve Act with re- 
spect to the reserves required to be main- 
tained by member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System against deposits and to 
eliminate the classification ‘central Re- 
serve city’.” 

Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the bill was passed be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SENATOR SALTONSTALL TO LEAD 
HARVARD CREW AGAIN 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the noble 
and traditional sport of rowing is out- 
standing for its integral components of 
teamwork. balance, and power. Its par- 
ticipants, the oarsmen, must demon- 
strate stamina, concentration, and an 
unvarying and precisely coordinated ap- 
plication of strength. 

I have, Mr. President, an article 
clipped from the Washington Evening 
Star of yesterday, which is headlined 
“Saltonstall to Lead Harvard Crew 
Again.” It tells about the oarsmen of 
the famed Harvard Crew of 1914, winner 
of the Henley Grand Challenge Cup, re- 
uniting to row again on the Charles River 
in Cambridge on May 23. That crew will 
be led once again by its captain, Senator 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 

I believe that all my colleagues in this 
great body of such noble tradition will 
agree with me when I say that the serv- 
ice and leadership in the Senate of the 
United States of the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts have been superbly char- 
acterized by the same capabilities proved 
in those championship races on the 
Thames River 45 yearsago. The setting 
is different, to be sure, although similarly 
noted for its teamwork, balance, and 
power. And Senator SALTONSTALL, here 
among us for 14 years, has distinguished 
himself, his State, and this body by his 
characteristics of stamina, concentra- 
tion, precision, and unvarying strength. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Recorp at the close of these remarks. 

In closing them, I should like to ob- 
serve that the reunion of the Harvard 
crew of 1914, to row, 45 years later, on 
the Charles River in Massachusetts, is 
probably one of the most unusual events 
in the history of American sports. I be- 
lieve our great friend from Massachu- 
setts is to be highly complimented. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Prear in the chair). The Chair concurs 
in the statement made by the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Con- 
necticut is delighted to have the concur- 
rence of such a distinguished Member of 
this body. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 12, 1959] 


SALTONSTALL To LEAD HARVARD Crew AGAIN 
(By Grace Bassett) 


Captain SALTONSTALL, age 67, will lead 11 
older gentlemen to the Charles River in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on Saturday, May 23, when the 
Harvard crew of 45 years ago rows again. 

With no urging, they'll lower a shell bor- 
rowed from the Harvard boathouse into the 
water and lean over their oars to see if they 
still can stroke together like the champions 
they were nearly half a century ago. 

Vests and button-down collars will be cast 
aside for the day by the old friends, includ- 
ing a cotton broker from New York, a lawyer 
from Cleveland, and a chick breeder from 
Concord, Mass. 

Few perhaps will look so trim in their 
short-sleeved shirts, woolen rowing drawers, 
and long socks as their 6-foot, knobby-kneed 
captain. 

His long nose, deep-set eyes, and lean 
cheeks may mark the senior Senator SALTON- 
STALL, Massachusetts Republican, as the only 
generally recognizable member of the crew. 

But the girls on the shore—mothers and 
grandmothers now—will know these Har- 
vard boys as the 1914 crew they cheered to 
victory in the Henley (England) Grand 
Challenge race 45 years ago. 

“We'll row half a mile, God willing,” Sena- 
tor SALTONSTALL said yesterday. Then, he 
said, oarsmen will picnic on the Cambridge 
shore with their wives. 

Ever since that spring day in England, the 
friends and their families have gone back to 
Harvard every 5 years to relive the race. 

In the every day world, they are James 
Talcott, the cotton broker; Henry L. S: 
Kreger, the lawyer; Robert C. Cobb, the 
chicken farmer; F. Wadsworth Busk, a 
broker; Harry S. Middendorf, insurance man; 
Louis Curtis, broker; Henry H. Meyer, lawyer, 
and Dr. Charles C. Lund, doctor, all of 
Boston; Samuel M. Felton, retired railroad 
executive, Philadelphia; William Midden- 
dorf, Jr., banker, Baltimore; and David P. 
Morgan, chemical engineer, New York. 

The original Henley race course they rowed 
was 15/16 miles. It gets shorter every 5 
years, Senator SaLTONSTALL admitted. 

“We rowed three heats at Henley,” he re- 
called. “First, against a British crew, then 
a Canadian, and finally an American.” 
Pressed for details, the New Englander would 
only concede: 

I'm afraid we won rather handily.” 

He is an old sportsman himself, having 
captained the Harvard hockey team that 
won a 38-minute overtime game with Prince- 
ton, thanks to a goal scored by the Senator. 

His boat crew, until 5 years ago, used its 
original shell. Then the craft disintegrated. 
A plan to cut up the boat and give each 
oarsman a piece was never followed up by 
the busy boatmen. 

The Senator said his wind can stand the 
reunion. His legs and arms, less exercised 
in the Senate than lungs, give out, he added. 

There is only one way to get into shape 
for the reunion, and, as captain, Senator 
SaLTONSTALL tries to set an example. 

“I keep rowing,” he explained. 
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AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 186, Senate 
bill 1062. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1062) to amend the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act to provide safeguards 
against mergers and consolidations of 
banks which might lessen competition 
unduly or tend unduly to create a mo- 
nopoly in the field of banking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
an amendment on page 2, line 19, after 
the word “such”, to strike out “question; 
and in such a case the appropriate 
agency may also request the opinion of 
the Attorney General with respect to 
such question” and insert “question. In 
the case of a merger, consolidation, ac- 
quisition of assets, or assumption of lia- 
bilities, the appropriate agency shall re- 
quest a report from the Attorney General 
on the competitive factors involved in 
the merger. The Attorney General shall 
furnish such report to such agency with- 
in thirty calendar days of the request: 
Provided, however, That in case the 
agency finds an emergency exists the 
agency may advise the Attorney Gen- 
eral thereof and may thereupon shorten 
the period for the Attorney General to 
report to ten calendar days: And provid- 
ed further, That where the agency finds 
that an emergency makes necessary im- 
mediate action in order to prevent the 
probable failure of one of the merging 
banks, the appropriate agency may act 
without obtaining such report from the 
Attorney General.”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (c) of section 18 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act is amended by striking out 
the third sentence thereof and substituting 
in lieu thereof the following: “No insured 
bank shall merge or consolidate with any 
other insured bank or, either directly or in- 
directly, acquire the assets of, or assume 
liability to pay any deposits made in, any 
other insured bank without the prior writ- 
ten consent (i) of the Comptroller of the 
Currency if the acquiring, assuming, or re- 
sulting bank is to be a national bank or a 
district bank, or (ii) of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System if the 
acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank is 
to be a State member bank (except a district 
bank), or (iii) of the Corporation if the 
acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank is 
to be a nonmember insured bank (except a 
district bank). In granting or withholding 
consent under this subsection, the Comp- 
troller, the Board, or the Corporation, as 
the case may be, shall consider the factors 
enumerated in section 6 of this Act. In the 
case of a merger, consolidation, acquisition 
of assets or assumption of liabilities, the 
appropriate agency shall also take into con- 
sideration whether the effect thereof may 
be to lessen competition unduly or to tend 
unduly to create a monopoly, and, in the 
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interests of uniform standards, it shall not 
take action as to any such transaction with- 
out first seeking the views of each of the 
other two banking agencies referred to herein 
with respect to such question. In the case 
of a merger, consolidation, acquisition of 
assets, or assumption of liabilities, the ap- 
propriate agency shall request a report from 
the Attorney General on the competitive 
factors involved in the merger. The Attor- 
ney General shall furnish such report to 
such agency within thirty calendar days of 
the request: Provided, however, That in case 
the agency finds an emergency exists the 
agency may advise the Attorney General 
thereof and may thereupon shorten the pe- 
riod for the Attorney General to report to 
ten calendar days: And provided further, 
That where the agency finds that an emer- 
gency makes necessary immediate action in 
order to prevent the probable failure of one 
of the merging banks, the appropriate agency 
may act without obtaining such report from 
the Attorney General.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the acting minor- 
ity leader [Mr. BusH], the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], and for the information of the 
Senate, I wish to state that it is the in- 
tention of the leadership to have the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee make his opening statement 
on the bill this afternoon. Then it is 
hoped, and I ask unanimous consent it 
be so ordered, that the consideration will 
next be given to the amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming, 
so that when the Senate meets tomor- 
row, that amendment will be the pending 
question; and I ask further unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming be recognized, so that he may speak 
in behalf of his amendment, at the 
conclusion of the morning -business 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, to- 
day has been a very busy day for the 
Members of the Senate. A number of 
committees have been engaged in hear- 
ings, and the senior members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have been en- 
gaged in a conference on the second sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. Undoubt- 
edly tomorrow will be another busy day. 
Since Members of the Senate cannot be 
in more than one place at a time, they 
cannot attend a conference or an im- 
portant hearing on a bill and be on the 
floor to hear all the debate on the pend- 
ing banking bill. 

Many of the Senators knew what was 
involved in the bill which was just 
passed. The Senators were satisfied 
with what was in the bill and knew that 
we did not plan to have a record vote. 
That is the reason why Senators were 
attending to business somewhere else. 

For the benefit of Senators, in consid- 
ering the O’Mahoney amendment, which 
will be the pending question after the 
conclusion of the morning hour tomor- 
row, I wish to invite their attention to 
the fact that they can find the wording 
of the O’Mahoney amendment and some 
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comments on it beginning at page 7691 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for May 7. 

I wish further to invite attention to 
the fact that Senators can find a very 
comprehensive analysis of the amend- 
ment by all three of the banking agen- 
cies of the Government—the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency—in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for May 11, commencing 
at page 7826. 

With respect to the debate which will 
start tomorrow, I hope Members of the 
Senate who will not be able to be pres- 
ent in the Chamber throughout the de- 
bate will take the time to read the 
reasons why all the banking agencies 
of the Government are opposed to 
the O’Mahoney amendment. The 
O’Mahoney amendment would com- 
pletely change the philosophy of the bill. 
The bill has been unanimously reported 
to the Senate by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and similar bills 
in substantially the same form have 
twice before been passed by the Senate. 
The bill has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and of a large percentage of the 
independent bankers. 

Some bankers have sent telegrams to 
Senators suggesting amendments to the 
bill the committee reported. Many of 
these were sent before the O’Mahoney 
amendment was submitted and do not 
refer to it. With all due deference, I 
doubt if most of those sending the tele- 
grams really understand the effect of 
the O'Mahoney amendment. 

Mr. President, I shall not engage in 
any extended discussion of the bank 
merger bill because, as I say, similar bills 
have twice before passed the Senate by 
substantial majorities. The pending 
bill comes nearer than any previous bill 
to meeting the purpose of the O’Mahoney 
amendment, namely, the purpose of sub- 
mitting the question of competition to 
the Department of Justice. We have 
included in the bill now before the Sen- 
ate a provision to that effect, which 
should satisfy all those who want to 
make sure that no merger which would 
unduly limit and restrict competition is 
permitted, but who do not want to put 
a positive roadblock in the pathway of 
future mergers, no matter how bene- 
ficial or how much in the public interest 
they might be. That is what the 
O’Mahoney amendment, in practical 
effect, would do. 

With all due deference to Mr. Harry 
Harding, at the last minute, after the 
bill had been on the calendar for nearly 
a month, he succeeded in having pre- 
sented an amendment which was not 
even preposed to us in the committee, 
although the bill had been before the 
committee for weeks. Mr. Harry Hard- 
ing does not favor branch banking. He 
does not favor any type of bank holding 
company. He would prefer a type of 
bill which would prevent all mergers. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). Does the 
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Senator from Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware? 

Mr. ROBERTSON.. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I understood the chair- 
man of the committee to say that the 
public has had knowledge about the bill 
for some time. Mr. Harding, I suppose, 
had some idea of what was on the 
record? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Of course, 
knew. 

Mr. FREAR. Did he testify? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He sent a state- 
ment to the committee which appears 
in the printed hearings at page 17. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Senator mean 
to state this gentleman was not suff- 
ciently interested to put in an appear- 
ance himself, but only sent a statement? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He sent a state- 
ment that he was opposed to the bill. 

Mr. FREAR. What makes the chair- 
man. think that Mr. Harding’s interest 
has been aroused so greatly now as to 
cause a disturbance? Why does the 
Senator think this gentleman is so in- 
terested now, when he was not interested 
a month, 2 months, or 3 months ago? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is a little diffi- 
cult for the chairman to explain. It 
seemed to be a last minute performance 
on Mr. Harding’s part. We were taken 
by surprise when we found he was here 
seeing Members of the Senate and, I 
assume, conferring with representatives 
of the Department of Justice. 

For those who might wish to read 
about this bill in advance, I had printed 
in the Record on May 7 a telegram I sent 
to the Attorney General expressing great 
surprise that all of a sudden he would 
approach the Federal Reserve Board 
with an amendment. He telegraphed 
back that he had not transmitted any 
specific amendment to any Member of 
the Senate, but I happen to know what 
had been going on. He did not actually 
transmit an amendment to any Member 
of the Senate, so far as I know, but he 
went to the Federal Reserve Board and 
asked their approval of an amendment. 
That happened to coincide with the time 
when Mr. Harry Harding was in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. FREAR. What is Mr. Harry 
Harding’s business? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Harry Hard- 
ing is president of a bank in California, 
and he is honorary president of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association of the 
12th Federal Reserve District. He has 
complained about other banks becoming 
bigger and bigger, when his does not. 
He is against bank holding companies. 
He would like to put all of them out of 
business. He is opposed to branch 
banking. He would like, I think, to see 
a law passed to prohibit all State and 
national banks from engaging in that 
type of business. 

As I say, a law drafted so that the 
practical effect would be to prevent fu- 
ture mergers and to prevent any bank 
from becoming bigger than it was before 
would please him very much. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has 
reported Senate bill 1062, which I intro- 
duced on behalf of the Senator from 
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Arkansas [Mr. FuULBRICHT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], and my- 
self, to provide for the regulation of bank 
mergers. 

Senate bill 1062 provides that any 
merger involving a national bank, State 
member bank, or a nonmember State 
bank insured by the FDIC, must be ap- 
proved by the appropriate Federal bank- 
ing supervisory authority—the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for national 
banks, the Federal Reserve Board for 
State member banks, and the FDIC for 
insured nonmember banks. 

An application for a merger would be 
reviewed by the banking agency on the 
basis of both banking factors and com- 
petitive factors. The banking factors 
alone would not be controlling; the com- 
petitive factors alone would not be con- 
trolling. Each would be considered in 
relation to the other. The application 
would be denied, even if the banking fac- 
tors were favorable, if the agency con- 
cluded that the proposed merger would 
lessen competition unduly—that is, if 
the effect on competition was so great as 
to outweigh the banking factors. On 
the other hand, the merger would be 
approved, even if there were a substan- 
tial lessening of competition, if the 
banking agency found that the favorable 
banking factors outweighed the unfavor- 
able competitive factors. 

S. 1062 is basically the same as two 
bills which have already passed the Sen- 
ate—S. 3911, in the 84th Congress, and 
section 23 of title III of S. 1451, the 
Financial Institutions Act, in the 85th 
3 Neither of these bills became 

W. 

There is one major difference between 
the previous bills and S. 1062, now before 
the Senate. The bill as introduced pro- 
vided that consultation with the Attor- 
ney General was optional. The bank- 
ing agencies might get his views if they 
wished, or they might not ask for them. 
The committee adopted an amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Frear], which was designed to meet 
the wishes of those who felt the Attorney 
General should have a larger part in 
the approval of the applications. The 
committee amendment requires that the 
banking agency considering a proposed 
merger must get from the Attorney 
General a report on the competitive 
factors involved in the merger. The 
only exception is where immediate ac- 
tion is needed in order to prevent the 
probable failure of one of the merging 
banks. 

The committee hopes that this major 
change in the bill will make it possible 
to pass a law on the subject of bank 
mergers, a law which will effectively 
regulate bank mergers, instead of con- 
tinuing for another 5 or 10 years the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

It is now more than 6 years since what 
was essentially this bill was first drafted 
by the Federal Reserve Board. During 
these 6 years, more than 1,000 bank 
mergers have taken place, hundreds of 
them not requiring approval of any Fed- 
eral agency or specific consideration of 
the problem of the effect upon competi- 
tion. 
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Bank mergers are, for all practical 
purposes, exempt from section 7 of the 
Clayton Act and are not now subject to 
uniform and effective control by the Fed- 
eral regulatory bodies. Bank mergers 
are, in fact, subject to less Federal con- 
trol than almost any other kind of mer- 
ger which can take place in the country 
today. 

The situation should not continue any 
longer. Competition in banking should 
be encouraged and safeguarded. Vigor- 
ous competition, between sound and 
strong banks in a sound banking system, 
is important and desirable. Such com- 
petition will benefit depositors, borrowers, 
and the Government, and all of them 
have a vital interest in banking. 

But unlimited and unrestricted com- 
petition in banking is just not possible. 
We have had too many panics and bank- 
ing crises and bank failures, largely as 
the result of excessive competition in 
banking, to consider for a moment going 
back to the days of free banking or un- 
regulated banking. 

Instead, in the National Bank Act of 
1864, the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, 
and the Banking Acts of the 1930's, in- 
cluding particularly the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act, we have taken the posi- 
tion, from which I trust we will never re- 
treat, that banking is affected with a 
public interest and must be regulated 
like public utilities and monopolies. 
Granting a charter to a national bank, 
granting membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System to a State bank, insuring 
the deposits of a State bank through the 
FDIC, are not and should not be mere 
rubber stamp operations. 

Before a bank can get insurance under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, the 
Comptroller, in the case of national 
banks, the Federal Reserve Board, in the 
case of member banks, or the FDIC must 
consider the factors set forth in section 
6 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 
These are the financial history and con- 
dition of the bank, the adequacy of its 
capital structure, its future earnings 
prospects, the general character of its 
management, the convenience and needs 
of the community to be served by the 
bank, and whether or not the bank’s 
corporate powers are consistent with the 
purposes of the act. 

Competition among banks must con- 
tinue to be subject, in the interest of the 
Government, in the interest of industry 
and commerce, and in the interest of de- 
positors, to these considerations. 

I should like to point out here that 
these banking factors do not exclude 
consideration of competition. On the 
contrary, competitive factors should and 
do, in my judgment, constitute an essen- 
tial and important part of these banking 
factors, particularly “the convenience 
and needs of the community to be served 
by the bank.” But the committee did 
not consider this implicit requirement 
enough. The committee wanted to have 
“competition” an explicit and primary 
criterion in the consideration of bank 
mergers, though not the sole criterion. 

The significance of the banking sys- 
tem to the monetary and fiscal policies 
of the Government, to the businesses and 
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individuals who depend on bank loans 
for growth and development, and to de- 
positors who must have confidence in 
the security of their deposits, is too im- 
portant to permit unrestricted competi- 
tion. 

In the opinion of the committee it is 
impossible to subject bank mergers to 
the simple rule of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act. Under that act, a merger would 
be barred if it might tend substantially 
to lessen competition, regardless of the 
effects on the public interest. This was 
clearly stated by the district court in 
the Bethlehem-Youngstown case: 

If the merger offends the statute in any 
relevant market then good motives and even 
demonstrable benefits are irrelevant and af- 
ford no defense. 

The consideration to be accorded to bene- 
fits of one kind or another in one section or 
another of the country which may flow 
from a merger involving a substantial les- 
sening of competition is a matter properly 
to be urged upon Congress. It is outside the 
province of the court. The simple test under 
section 7 is whether or not the merger 
may substantially lessen competition in 
any line of commerce in any section of the 
country.” 


Congress “made no distinction be- 
tween good mergers and bad mergers. 
It condemned all which came within the 
reach of the prohibition of section 7.” 

This Clayton Act rule is applicable to 
virtually all nonregulated industries. Mr. 
Adoph Berle, Jr., said in his article on 
“Banking Under the Antitrust Laws”: 

It is the theory, in ordinary commercial 
fields, that competition is the desirable check 
on price levels—the process by which the 
efficient are rewarded by survival, and the 
inefficient eliminated by failure. The price 
of business failures is not regarded as too 
high for the community to pay in view of 
advantages to consumers, stimulus toward 
greater efficiency, and freedom of enterprise. 


But section 7 does not apply to trans- 
actions approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and a few other agencies. These 
exceptions are granted because the public 
interest requires consideration of other 
factors as well as competition. Mr. 
Berle’s article continues: 

But it is doubtful (to say the least) 
whether any such assumption is indulged 
in with respect to deposit banks; certainly 
the theory is not there accepted to the full 
extent of its logic. A bank failure is a com- 
munity disaster, however, wherever, and 
whenever it occurs. The economic 
and social premises of the Sherman Act in 
respect of other businesses are not fully ac- 
cepted by the Congress, the States, or the 
public as the only considerations applicable 
to deposit banking. 


The American Bankers Association and 
Judge CELLER, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, both testified that 
there were occasions when it would be 
in the public interest to approve mergers 
even though the mergers substantially 
lessen competition. The committee also 
was convinced that the public interest 
must also be considered. 

S. 1062 takes the public interest into 
consideration. It requires the Federal 
banking authorities who will rule upon 
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bank mergers to consider the factors 
specified in section 6 of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act and the competitive 
factors involved in the merger. On the 
basis of all of these considerations, in- 
cluding both banking and competitive 
factors, on the basis of advice from the 
other two banking agencies, and on the 
basis of the Attorney General’s reports 
on the competitive factors involved, the 
Federal banking agency will approve or 
deny the application for a merger. 

Section 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act provides that certain mergers of car- 
riers should be approved if they are in 
the public interest and will not unduly 
restrain competition. The committee 
considered that this was a valid prec- 
edent for the field of banking. Mergers 
between carriers under section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act are not subject 
to either the Clayton Act or the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. The committee did not 
recommend that bank mergers should be 
exempted from the Sherman Act, but it 
does recommend continuance of the 
existing exemption from section 7 of the 
Clayton Act. 

The committee amendment deserves 
special consideration. As introduced, 
the bill would authorize the banking 
agencies to obtain the views of the Attor- 
ney General on the merger. The com- 
mittee amended this to require a report 
from the Attorney General on the com- 
petitive factors involved in the merger, in 
every case except when an emergency re- 
quired immediate action in order to pre- 
vent probable failure by one of the merg- 
ing banks. This exception is based on 
the International Shoe case, which held, 
in effect, that if one of the merging con- 
cerns was about to fail, there would be 
no lessening of competition and, there- 
fore, no violation of section 7 of the 
Clayton Act. 

The banking agencies urged that con- 
sultation with Justice should be op- 
tional, and they opposed a requirement 
that they obtain the views of the Attor- 
ney General in every case. 

The committee took note of the fact 
that the Attorney General is specially 
charged with the duty of enforcing the 
antitrust laws. Ever since 1890, when 
the Sherman Antitrust Act was passed, 
the Attorney General has been looking 
into and prosecuting restraints on com- 
petition and monopolistic practices in 
the American economy. Accordingly, 
while the Attorney General has not the 
same familiarity with banking as the 
Federal banking agencies, he has a wide 
background of experience in anticom- 
petitive and monopolistic matters. The 
committee reached the conclusion that 
the Attorney General’s knowledge and 
background should be made available to 
the banking agencies in their considera- 
tion of bank mergers. Accordingly, the 
committee required, in all but the ex- 
cepted emergency cases, that the At- 
torney General provide a report on the 
competitive factors involved in a merger. 

The committee expects that these re- 
ports will be helpful to the banking agen- 
cies. The committee expects that the 
banking agencies will study them care- 
fully and give weight to them. But the 
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committee also made it clear in its re- 
port that the Attorney General’s report 
on competitive factors is not controlling 
on the banking agencies with respect to 
competitive factors. And the committee 
made it clear in its report that the com- 
petitive factors alone were not control- 
ling, and had to be considered in connec- 
tion with the banking factors specified 
in section 6 of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency urges prompt and favorable con- 
sideration of S. 1062 in order to provide 
effective control by the Federal banking 
agencies over all bank mergers under 
Federal jurisdiction under uniform and 
clear standards calling explicitly for con- 
sideration of both banking and competi- 
tive factors. 

I should like to make one final com- 
ment. The Banking and Currency 
Committee has made a careful study of 
this bill, and of the situation which 
calls for this bill. The committee con- 
sidered carefully the various recom- 
mendations made to it by representa- 
tives of the banking industry and by the 
Government agencies. The committee 
made one change, which was requested 
by the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, and by the Department of Justice— 
the requirement that Justice’s views be 
obtained in all but exceptional emer- 
gency cases. The committee’s report 
contains a thorough and careful study 
of the matter and embodies the reasons 
for the committee’s conclusions. 

In my judgment, the committee has 
recommended a sound, practical, work- 
able bill, which meets all the valid sug- 
gestions which were made to the com- 
mittee. There is a real need for the 
bill, and it should be passed promptly 
in its present form. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendment be 
agreed to, and that the bill, as so 
amended, be considered as original text 
for the purpose of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the previous agreement, 
the amendment previously offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManHoney ] will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2 it 
is proposed to strike out lines 11-25 be- 
ginning with the words “In the case of 
a merger” at line 11. 

On page 3 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 1-9 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

The Comptroller, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, or the Cor- 
poration, as the case may be, shall not grant 
consent under this section to any merger, 
consolidation, acquisition of assets, or as- 
sumption of liabilities, where in any section 
of the country the effect thereof may be 
substantially to lessen competition, or to 
tend to create a monopoly. This provision 
shall not, however, be deemed to prohibit 
a merger, consolidation, acquisition of 
assets or assumption of liabilities where the 
Comptroller, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, or the Corporation, 
as the case may be, finds that there is a 
reasonable probability of the ultimate fail- 
ure of the bank to be acquired; that because 
of inadequate or incompetent management 
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the acquired bank's future prospects are 
unfavorable and can be corrected only by 
a merger or consolidation with the acquir- 
ing bank; that the acquired bank is a prob- 
lem bank with inadequate capital or un- 
sound assets and its acquisition by another 
bank would be the only practical means of 
dealing with the problem; or that several 
banks in a small town are compelled by an 
overbanked situation to resort to unsound 
competitive practices which may eventually 
have an adverse effect upon the condition 
of such banks and the merger of the two 
or more banks would, therefore, be in the 
public interest. In the interests of uniform 
standards, the appropriate agency shall not 
take action as to any such transaction with- 
out first seeking the views of each of the 
other two banking agencies referred to 
herein with respect to such question. In 
the case of a merger, consolidation, acqui- 
sition of assets, or assumption of liabilities, 
the appropriate agency shall request a re- 
port from the Attorney General on the com- 
petitive factors involved in the merger. The 
Attorney General shall furnish such report 
to such agency within thirty calendar days 
of the request: Provided, however, That in 
case the agency finds an emergency exists 
the agency may advise the Attorney General 
thereof and may thereupon shorten the 
period for the Attorney General to report 
to ten calendar days: And provided further, 
That where the agency finds that an emer- 
gency makes necessary immediate action in 
order to prevent the probable failure of one 
of the merging banks, the appropriate agency 
may act without obtaining such report from 
the Attorney General. 

If either or both of the other banking 
agencies or the Attorney General disapproves 
the application in writing within thirty days, 
the Comptroller, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, or the Corpo- 
ration, as the case may be, shall notify in 
writing the applicant and the disapproving 
agency or agencies, or authority, or Attorney 
General of the date for commencement of 
a hearing by it on such application. Any 
such hearing shall be commenced not less 
than ten nor more than thirty days after 
the Comptroller, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, or the Corpora- 
tion, as the case may be, has given written 
notice to the applicant of the action of the 
disapproving agency or agencies, authority, 
or Attorney General. The length of any such 
hearing shall be determined by the Comp- 
troller, the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, or the Corporation, as 
the case may be, but it shall afford all in- 
terested parties a reasonable opportunity to 
testify at such hearing. At the conclusion 
thereof, the Comptroller, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, or the 
Corporation, as the case may be, shall by 
order grant or deny the application on the 
basis of the record made at such hearing. 
Such order may be appealed to the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia by any 
party adversely affected or by the Attorney 
General, within thirty days after entry of 
such order. 

The Comptroller, the Board, and the 
Corporation shall submit to the Congress 
a report each six months after approval of 
this Act setting forth the following infor- 
mation with respect to each merger, on- 
solidation, acquisition of assets, or assump- 
tion of liabilities approved by the Comp- 
troller, the Board, or the Corporation, as 
the case may be, the name of the receiving 
bank, the name of the absorbed bank; the 
total resources of the receiving bank; the 
total resources of the absorbed bank; a 
copy of the report of the other two banking 
agencies and of the Attorney General on 
the competitive factors involved in the 
merger, consolidation, acquisition of assets, 
or assumption of liabilities. 
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EISENHOWER HIGHWAY RECOM- 
MENDATIONS IMPERATIVE 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, we tend 
to take the great revolutions in trans- 
portation for granted nowadays. It is 
not unusual that we do so, what with 
man’s first journey into outer space 
rapidly moving from the planning stage 
to that of the accomplished fact. And 
the spectacular passage of the sub- 
marines Nautilus and Skate under the 
Arctic icepack of the North Pole tend to 
diminish the more prosaic form of travel 
used by most of us—the family car. 

Yet a revolution on wheels has oc- 
curred, too. It is well to recall that a lit- 
tle more than 50 years ago the first auto- 
mobile crossed the Mississippi River on 
& railway flatcar, because there were no 
roads suitable for even the automobile 
of that day. Farmers were still burying 
sharp instruments face up in the dusty 
roads to prevent weekend drivers from 
invading countryside. Automobile ad- 
vertisements of circa 1900 claimed “this 
car is as gentle as a horse,” but safer, 
“because it could not scare.” 

In 1912, the year the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HavDEN ] began his legislative career, 
Congress considered financing a system 
of national roads. But that proposal was 
hooted out of the Halls of Congress as a 
frivolous expenditure for the benefit of 
a few wealthy pleasure seekers, And 
Woodrow Wilson viewed the new vehicle 
with despair. 

Nothing has spread socialistic feeling 
more— 


He declared— 


than the automobile * * * a picture of the 
arrogance of wealth. 


Today, not only is there one automo- 
bile for every three people in the United 
States, it will soon be possible to drive 
from Houlton, Maine, to San Diego, 
Calif., or from Seattle, Wash., to Miami, 
Fla., on the Interstate and Defense High- 
way System all the way. That is, it 
will be possible to make such a trip if 
the highway system provided for by Con- 
gress in 1956 can be completed. 

Today the President sent to the Con- 
gress a message which deals in part with 
his recommendation of 4 months ago, 
in which he told the Congress that to 
avert “a serious disruption of the inter- 
state highway program due to an im- 
pending deficit in the Highway Trust 
Fund, I recommended a temporary in- 
crease in the Federal tax on motor fuels.” 

He indicated, in his message to the 
Congress today, the urgency of that rec- 
ommendation, unhappily not acted upon 
thus far in this Congress. Then he 
pointed out that— 

Less than 2 months remain for timely, 
responsible action by the Congress on my 
recommendation. 


The New York Times, under date of 
May 13, in commenting on the highway 
building program, said in part: 

One unpleasant thought to contemplate as 
the vacation season is about to begin is still 


another increase in the gasoline tax. Yet 
such an increase in the Federal tax is much 
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the best way out of the impasse that now 
threatens the huge Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram. Unless Congress takes some action 
the program will rather quickly come to a 
halt. In the present condition of the High- 
way Trust Fund no apportionment of funds 
can be made to the States in July for the 
fiscal year 1961. This would mean a drastic 
slowdown in contract letting. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of my com- 
ments there appear in the Recorp the 
several paragraphs of the President's 
message of today which deal with the 
problem of the Highway Trust Fund, and, 
immediately thereafter, the complete 
text of the New York Times editorial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, as you 
recall, the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956 and the Highway Revenue Act of 
1956, in combination, provided funds for 
continuation at a high level of the con- 
struction program for the Federal aid 
primary and secondary systems and their 
urban extensions—the ABC program, 
and for a great acceleration in the rate 
of construction of the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
The declaration of policy states as fol- 
lows—section 101(b), title 23, United 
States Code, “Highways”: 

It is hereby declared to be in the national 
interest to accelerate the construction of 
the Federal-aid highway systems, including 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways, since many of such high- 
ways, or portions thereof, are in fact inade- 
quate to meet the needs of local and inter- 
state commerce, for the national and civil 
defense. 

It is hereby declared that the prompt and 
early completion of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways, so named 
because of its primary importance to the 
national defense and hereafter referred to as 
the “Interstate System,” is essential to the 
national interest and is one of the most im- 
portant objectives of this act. It is the intent 
of Congress that the Interstate System be 
completed as nearly as practicable over the 
period of availability of the 13 years’ appro- 
priations authorized for the purpose of ex- 
pediting its construction, reconstruction, or 
improvement, inclusive of necessary tunnels 
and bridges, through the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, under section 108(b) of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 374), and that the entire system in all 
States be brought to simultaneous comple- 
tion. Insofar as possible in consonance with 
this objective, existing highways located on 
an interstate route shall be used to the ex- 
tent that such use is practicable, suitable, 
and feasible, it being the intent that local 
needs, to the extent practicable, suitable, and 
feasible, shall be given equal consideration 
with the needs of interstate commerce. 


Mr. President, I will confine my re- 
marks to the current status of the Inter- 
state and Defense Highway System, and 
the urgent need to provide the moneys 
necessary for carrying out the intent of 
Congress. 

The Federal Aid Highway Acts of 1956 
and 1958 provided authorizations total- 
ing $25.625 billion for the fiscal years 
1957 through 1969 for improving the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. The legislation also provided 
authorizations for the fiscal years 1957 
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through 1961 for continuing the regular 
program of Federal aid to primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban highway improve- 
ment. Under the provisions of the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956, the high- 
way program is to be financed from rev- 
enue accruing to the highway trust fund 
established by the act. 

Taxes accruing to the highway trust 
fund under the provisions of the 1956 act 
were set as follows: 

Gasoline and diesel fuels, 3 cents per 
gallon. 

Trucks, buses, and trailers, 5 percent of 
manufacturing price. 

Tires, 8 cents per pound. 

Inner tubes, 9 cents per pound. 

Tread rubber, 3 cents per pound. 

Heavy vehicle use, $1.50 per 1,000 
pounds gross vehicle weight. 

Amounts accruing to the trust fund 
during the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 
totaled $3.526 billion, or $41 million 
more than the original estimates. Dur- 
ing the first 8 months of the fiscal year 
1958 the revenues were approximately 
equal to the estimate for the period. On 
March 1, there was a balance of $534 
million in the trust fund. However, ex- 
penditures are expected to exceed reve- 
nues during each of the fiscal years 1959 
and 1960, with the result that the sur- 
plus will be fully expended during fiscal 
year 1960 and a deficit is anticipated by 
the end of that year unless additional 
revenues are provided. 

Under the provisions of section 209(g) 
of the Highway Revenue Act of 1956, the 
full amounts authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the Interstate System cannot be 
apportioned to the States if the esti- 
mated revenues to be placed in the 
highway trust fund will not be suffi- 
cient to meet required expenditures from 
the fund. The Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1958 suspended the limitations 
of this section for the 1959 and 1960 
fiscal year apportionments in order that 
the interstate program could be main- 
tained on schedule. The 1958 act also 
provided increased authorization for 
fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

But no additional revenues were pro- 
vided to cover the increased expendi- 
tures resulting from the 1958 act. Un- 
der existing legislation, therefore, there 
will be a deficit in the highway trust 
fund beginning in the fiscal year 1960 
and continuing to the end of the fiscal 
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year 1963, after which estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditures would be in bal- 
ance. However, there could be no ap- 
portionment of interstate funds for the 
fiscal year 1961, and the interstate ap- 
portionment for the fiscal year 1962 
would amount to only about $500 mil- 
lion. Thenceforth the interstate appor- 
tionments would range from $1.7 to $1.8 
billion per year in accordance with 
amounts estimated to be available in the 
highway trust fund for the interstate 
program. 

The provisions of section 209(b) of the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956 require 
Congress to be responsible for keeping 
trust fund revenues and expenditures in 
balance. If we, in the 86th Congress, 
make fiscal year apportionments of inter- 
state funds for 1961 and 1962 in accord- 
ance with amounts authorized by the 
1958 act, it will be essential to provide 
additional revenue, or face the ugly 
alternatives. To keep the highway trust 
fund in balance and maintain the 
authorizations of $2.5 billion for fiscal 
years 1960, and 1961, and $2,2 billion 
for fiscal year 1962, it is imperative that 
the Congress act favorably on the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for a temporary 
increase in Federal motor fuel taxes, 
from 3 cents to 4½ cents per gallon. 
This tax would be levied during fiscal 
years 1960 through 1964. 

Mr. President, failure to provide this 
needed revenue can have a disastrous 
effect on the interstate program already 
so well begun. In testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Public Roads, the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, Mr. Allen, stated that as of 
December 31, 1958, construction had been 
completed or was underway on 11,463 
miles, or 28 percent of the 41,000 mile 
Interstate System. Right-of-way ac- 
quisition and survey and design work 
were completed, underway, or authorized 
on an additional 16,843 miles or 41 per- 
cent of the total. 

The States have committed or obli- 
gated 97 percent of fiscal year 1959 of 
interstate funds. In my own State of 
California, 52 percent of 1960 funds have 
already been obligated. 

In strictly monetary terms, here is 
what will happen under existing legisla- 
tion, with section 209(g) applicable to 
fiscal year 1961 and 1962 apportion- 
ments: 


Interstate 


[Amounts are in millions] 


Fiseal year 


June 29, 1956 
. 1,1956 
. 1, 1957 
16, 1958 


1, 1900 


Thus, for fiscal year 1961 no apportion- 
ment to the States could be made, and 
only $500 million would be available for 
fiscal year 1962. No one wants the delay 
in the construction of the Interstate 


Highway System certain to flow from the 
failure to make an apportionment to the 
States in fiscal year 1961. Yet, as the 
law now stands, the Bureau of Public 


1959 


Roads would have no alternative but to 
comply with the requirements of section 
209(g). 
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Under existing legislation with section 
209(g) suspended for fiscal year 1961 
and 1962, here is what would happen: 


Interstate 
[Amounts are in millions! 

Interstate apportionments 

Fiscal year Expendi- | Receipts | Year end 
tures balance 
Date Amount 

June 29, 1956 $1, 000 $966 $1, 482 $516 
1 1 5 2.030 1, 602 14 1,049 
13185 20 2.868 2. 143 639 
1, 1958 2, 500 3, 102 2, 222 —241 
1, 1959 2, 500 3, 109 2, 291 —1. 059 
„1 2, 200 3, 484 2, 377 —2, 166 


By the end of fiscal year 1962 there 
would be a fund deficit of $2.166 billion. 
It would be necessary to repay this defi- 
cit before new apportionments could be 
made, unless Congress chose to continue 
suspending section 209(g). 

A good many suggestions have been 
made as to how to best finance the Inter- 
state Highway program during these 
critical initial years. For example, some 
people recommend assigning all revenues 
accruing to the Federal Treasury from 
the excise on automotive parts to the 
highway trust fund. And some people 
have recommended assigning the costs of 
the Interstate Highway System to the 
Department of Defense as part of the de- 
fense budget. It should be obvious that 
these proposals contain the underlying 
philosophy of “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” 

Some of the States have argued that 
an increase in the Federal gasoline tax 
will impair a major source of revenue to 
them. It is difficult to justify this argu- 
ment, in view of the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government bears 90 percent of the 
costs of the Interstate System, the States 
only 10 percent. Moreover, the proposed 
increase in the Federal tax is for a fixed 
period, with a terminal date established 
at least 5 years from the date of its 
inception. 

Mr. President, under the law the Sec- 
retary of Commerce will present two re- 
ports to the Congress in 1961. The first 
of these two reports will present a new 
detailed estimate of the cost of complet- 
ing the Interstate System. The second 
report will present the conclusions de- 
rived from a 4-year study of highway- 
user taxes, direct and indirect benefi- 
ciaries of the highway systems, and the 
findings regarding the equitable distribu- 
tion of highway taxes among the various 
classes of users and those otherwise de- 
riving benefits from highways. Thus, in 
1961, the Congress, with these two basic 
reports, will have the opportunity to 
consider what taxes should be imposed 
and the equitable distribution of such 
taxes for highway purposes. From this 
information it will be possible to provide 
for appropriate financing and scheduling 
of apportionments required to complete 
the Interstate System as Congress orig- 
inally intended. 

We need to remember that the growth 
of motor transport outstrips other 
indexes of the Nation’s economic expan- 
sion. Between 1950 and 1957, the popu- 
lation of the United States increased by 


13 percent. Gross national product in 
constant dollars was estimated to have 
risen 27 percent. During the same pe- 
riod the number of motor vehicles in 
operation increased 38 percent, and traf- 
fic was up 40 percent. If this rate con- 
tinues, with the population expansion 
predicted for 1975, there will be 88 mil- 
lion automobiles, or 30 million more than 
today. And, if the ratio of one truck to 
every 15 people remains constant, there 
will be 15 million trucks on our high- 
ways. It is not too much to say that we 
may well have more than 100 million ve- 
hicles operating in the United States 
in 1975. 

Such horrendous growth makes it im- 
perative that the Interstate System be 
completed as quickly as possible. And it 
is also imperative that the costs be met 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, rather than 
the theory that the future will take care 
of itself. 

Mr. President, there is only one logical, 
understandable way for Congress to face 
the problem of financing the Interstate 
Highway construction program; and that 
is to accept, and to accept with rapidity, 
the recommendation of the President 
that our country have a temporary in- 
crease in the Federal gasoline taxes, no 
matter how onerous that may appear to 
be to some persons. 

I earnestly hope that Congress may 
now, somewhat belatedly, give favorable 
consideration to the recommendation 
which President Eisenhower made last 
January. 

Exursir 1 
HIGHWAY Trust FUND 

In setting up the interstate highway pro- 
gram in 1956, the Congress provided that it 
be conducted on a pay-as-you-go basis and, 
to accomplish this purpose, established the 
highway trust fund. Motor fuels and other 
highway user taxes are paid into this fund, 
and Federal grants, amounting to 90 percent 
of the cost of building the Interstate Highway 
System, are paid to the States out of the 
fund. 

Legislation enacted last year, however, has 
increased the rate at which money is being 
spent from the fund and nothing has been 
done to put more money into the fund. Be- 
cause the law wisely requires that the fund’s 
expenditures not exceed its receipts, it will 
be impossible this year, without congres- 
sional action, to apportion funds so that the 
States may make commitments for future 
highway construction. Apportionments in 
the following year would also be far below 
those needed to carry forward the road- 
building schedule now contemplated by law. 

To keep the highway trust fund on a pay- 
as-you-go basis and to maintain the planned 
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construction schedule, I recommended a 
temporary increase of 144 cents a gallon in 
the Federal tax on motor fuels, effective July 
1 of this year. 

The recent suggestion that receipts from 
the manufacturers’ excise tax on automobiles 
be earmarked for the trust fund is an un- 
satisfactory alternative. The transfer of 
those receipts, running about a billion dol- 
lars a year, from the general fund to the 
highway trust fund would mean only that 
the problem would then be to raise new taxes 
to replenish the loss to the general fund. 

An even more unsatisfactory alternative, 
proposed by some, would be legislation to 
waive the pay-as-you-go requirement. This 
would only be a refusal to face reality—one 
that the Congress would be hard put to 
explain. Less than 3 years ago, as a matter 
of legislative policy, the Congress declared 
in the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 that if 
it ever appears that the trust fund’s total 
receipts will be less than its total expendi- 
tures the Congress shall enact legislation in 
order to bring about a balance of total 
receipts and total expenditures. 

Less than 2 months remain for timely, re- 
sponsible action by the Congress on my 
recommendation. 


[From the New York Times, May 13, 1959] 
HIGHWAY BUILDING 


One unpleasant thought to contemplate as 
the vacation season is about to begin is still 
another increase in the gasoline tax. Yet 
such an increase in the Federal tax is much 
the best way out of the impasse that now 
threatens the huge Federal-aid highway 
program. 
Unless Congress takes some action, the pro- 
gram will rather quickly come to a halt. In 
the present condition of the highway trust 
fund, no apportionment of funds can be 
made to the States in July for the fiscal year 
1961. This would mean a drastic slowdown 
in contract letting. 

Three solutions have been proposed. One 
is to divert additional highway-related ex- 
cise taxes to the trust fund from the general 
fund. This, of course, would require either 
tax increases elsewhere, out of the question 
now, or Treasury borrowing to make up the 
loss. Further deficit finance now is the 
wrong prescription, given the state of the 
economy and of the money market. 

The second solution is to have the high- 
way trust fund borrow money, from either 
the public or the general fund of the Treas- 
ury, with repayment to be made late in the 
next decade, when receipts in the trust fund 
will again exceed expenses. Once again the 
real effect of this plan would be deficit 
financing now, when deficit financing is the 
wrong medicine. 

The third method is the one backed by the 
President, preserving the principle of paying 
for the roads as they are built. It is the non- 
inflationary way to solve the problem. It 
has the merit of letting people know that if 
they want Government services they must 
pay for them. Congress is said to have re- 
jected this solution out of hand. But it is 
never too late to do the right thing. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHONEY]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I understand, 
under the unanimous-consent request 
previously agreed to, at the conclusion 
of the morning hour tomorrow the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEY] 
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will have precedence on the floor. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. When the bill is next before 
the Senate, the Senator from Wyoming 
will have the floor. 


NAVAJO INDIAN PROJECT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, at the 
conclusion of action on S. 1062, it is the 
intention of the leadership to take up 
Calendar No. 142, Senate bill 72, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
Navajo Indian project. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 13, 1959, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1559) to pro- 
vide for the striking of medals in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the first significant discovery of silver in 
the United States, June 1859. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 14, 1959, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate, May 13, 1959: 
- UNITED NATIONS 

John M. Raymond, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be the representative of the United 
States of America on the United Nations 
Commission on Permanent Sovereignty over 
Natural Wealth and Resources, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 13, 1959: 
COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
David Brewer Karrick, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a term of 3 years and 
until his successor is appointed and qualified. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Rubye H. Killough, Alpine. 
Norman C. Minor, Beaverton. 
Edith E. Bowden, Honoraville. 
Sylvia W. Knight, Millry. 
ALASKA 
Corinne M. Thompson, Hoonah. 
Harold B. Lie, Kotzebue. 


ARIZONA 
Walter L. Bristol, Nogales. 
ARKANSAS 


Henry T. Hogg, El Dorado. 
Mattie M. Suagee, Norphlet. 


CALIFORNIA 

Harry P. Dowdell, Alhambra. 

Alvina E. Brune, Alvarado. 

Mary M. Parker, Capitola. 

Louis E. Mitchell, Huntington Beach. 
Robert S. Dart, Lincoln. 
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Ralph W. Davis, Sr., San Bernardino, 
Ray O. Durning, Thermal, 
Eugene C. Schmitt, Vina. 
Rose V. Brown, Warm Springs, 
Genaro A. Villegas, Wasco. 
Lloyd R. Varner, Winton. 
COLORADO 
Neil K. Clay, Hotchkiss. 
CONNECTICUT 
Carolyn R. Kirchhoff, Quaker Hill. 
DELAWARE 
Joseph J, Pearce, Jr., Milford. 
GEORGIA 
George E. Towns, Alamo, 
Alson C. Snyder, Jr., Hartwell. 
Cecil Hancock, Royston. 
Amie F. Gray, Union City. 
IDAHO 
Wesley H. Gross, American Falls. 
Delbert W. Taylor, Eagle. 
ILLINOIS 
Lee H. Clark, Glenarm. 
Harry J. Kribs, Glen Ellyn. 
Harold J. Dehr, Hinsdale. 
Wayne B. Tatham, Industry. 
John R. Clarke, Mount Sterling. 
Elmer J. Leusby, Rock Falls. 
Irene F. Hitzeman, Roselle. 
William E. Halvey, Techny. 
INDIANA 
Leland F. Hess, Brook. 
Maurice F. Keilman, Dyer. 
William J. Leonard, Monroeville. 
Ray E. Melick, Oaktown. 
Glenn H. Newby, Russiaville. 
W. Lehr Wilder, St. Joe. 
Verda May Penrod, Uniondale. 
IOWA 
Barbara E. Sommers, Andrew. 
Charles W. Fry, Earlham. 
Robert L. Curtis, Greene. 
Verle E. Meggers, Independence. 
John H. Hendriks, Muscatine. 
Charles C. Yost, West Des Moines. 
KANSAS 
Mary F. Findley, Coyville. 
Bruce R. Corrick, Esbon. 
Lauren E. Daetwiler, Ramona. 
KENTUCKY 
William Clyde Sanders, Burnside. 
Perry M. Day, California. 
Earl G. Cothran, Eddyville. 
James C. Davis, Gray. 
LOUISIANA 
Pauline S. Jones, Angie. 
Viola H. Smith, Bonita. 
Trellis Black, Farmerville. 
Cecil B. Waldrip, Quitman. 
MARYLAND 
Charles E. Whittle, Fort George G. Meade. 
MICHIGAN 
R. Don Pretty, Allen Park. 
Leon B. Crofoot, Mikado. 
George W. Austin, Romulus, 
MINNESOTA 
Bernice A. Bottemiller, Bertha. 
Jacob W. Kangas, Chisholm. 
Paul H. Hiller, Good Thunder. 
J. Shirley Cole, Kenyon. 
Sylvester H. Prigge, Mazeppa. 
MISSISSIPPI 
William R. Moore, Duck Hill. 
Lola Lee Crawford, Meadville, 
Edward L. Filgo, Shannon. 
MISSOURI 
Harold M. Wood, Campbell. 
Oren Dee Moor, Lincoln. 
Clifton E. Schuenemeyer, Union. 
MONTANA 
Dale A. Wetzel, Broadview. 
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NEBRASKA 
Earl A. Christenson, Craig. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Oliver L. Carter, Seabrook. 
NEW JERSEY 
Alfred E. Casagrand, Bayville. 
Mary C. Bittle, Neshanic Station, 
NEW MEXICO 
John P. McFarland, Albuquerque. 
Roy W. Harman, Carrizozo. 
Thomas W. Wilson, Ojo Caliente. 
NEW YORK 
Charles A. Briggs, Jr., East Chatham. 
Leo V. Jordan, Lyons Falls. 
Lawrence M. Kendall, Millwood. 
Martin J. O'Carroll, Monticello. 
George A. Cole, Northport. 
H. Douglas Troutman, Romulus. 
Kirk E. McKee, Smyrna. 
Ethelyn M. Cox, Williamstown. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Edward Leroy Hobby, Apex. 
Walter W. Monroe, Eagle Springs. 
John H. Lynch, Mill Spring. 
OHIO 
Clifford J. Haglock, Dover. 
Marvin O. Crabtree, Morral. 
OKLAHOMA 
Della I. Harlan, Big Cabin. 
Howard E. Barkley, Forgan. 
John F. McDaniels, Owasso, 
OREGON 
Leroy F. Fernlund, Bonanza. 
Dean S. Reimers, Delake. 
Edwin H. Condit, Westport. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Emil F. Baiocco, Chester. 
Robert L. Graham, Grand Valley. 
Diantha E. Webster, Mainesburg. 
Berton R. Rearick, Rural Valley. 
Sherwood H. McCormack, Sligo. 
PUERTO RICO 
Angel Cesar Benitez Lopez, Aguas Buenas. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Edward F. Cross, Cross. 
William P. Scarborough, Lamar, 
Fred G. Best, McClellanville. 
Marguerite B. Carr, Meggett. 
William H. Masche, Jr., Mount Pleasant. 
William A. Linder, Smoaks. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Melvin H. Weisner, Orient. 


TENNESSEE 
Freddie R. Maxwell, Algood. 
Elisha T. Morris, Jr., Carthage. 
Oliver M. Spence, Chattanooga, 
Carmon C. Bowlin, Dresden. 
Johnnie V. Braswell, Smyrna. 
TEXAS 
Sidney E. Chandler, Bowie. 
William H. Moore, McAdoo. 
Johnnie L. Richardson, Sanger. 
VERMONT 
Deane K. Page, Groton. 
VIRGINIA 
William W. Thomas, Dryden. 
William N. Legard, Marshall. 
Christine D. James, Waterford. 
WASHINGTON 
Merle R. Johnson, Trout Lake, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charles F. Parker, Maidsville. 


WYOMING 
George W. Nichols, Big Piney. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


1959 
Lee’s Spirituality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1959 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on May 
3, 1959, our colleague, the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], de- 
livered an address at the annual meeting 
of the Robert E. Lee Memorial Founda- 
tion, at Lee’s ancestral home at Strat- 
ford, Va. 

This address, entitied “Lee’s Spiritual- 
ity,” not only analyzes some of the strong 
spiritual qualities of the great Virginian, 
Robert E. Lee, but it reflects also the 
outstanding spiritual qualities of our 
colleague, also a worthy Virginian. 

Through this emphasis on Lee’s spirit- 
ual qualities, the Senator from Virginia 
has rendered a service in making the 
true character of General Lee better 
known to the American people. 

That there may be further circulation 
of this worthy address among the people 
of the Nation, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEE’S SPIRITUALITY 
(Address by Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON at 
annual meeting of Robert E. Lee Memorial 

Foundation, Stratford, Va., May 3, 1959) 

It was on such a spring day as this that 
Gen. Robert E. Lee was called upon to make 
the most trying decision of his life. The 
grass was green at Appomattox, the fragrant 
arbutus was opening its chalice of perfume 
among the drifted leaves, the white flower- 
ing dogwood would soon be in full bloom. 
All nature seemed to be proclaiming God's 
in his heaven—all's well with the world.” 
But Lee’s heart was heavy with the realiza- 
tion of the fact that future resistance to the 
overwhelming might of Grant’s army would 
be futile. In the bloody battle of Sayler’s 
Creek he had lost one-third of his fighting 
strength, and to prevent the needless sacri- 
fice of what remained of his brave men, Lee, 
the professional soldier, must suffer the pub- 
lic humiliation of surrendering his army and 
admitting that he had lost the war. “How 
easy,” he said as his soul was being tried by 
the implications of that decision, “I could 
be rid of this and be at rest. I have only to 
ride along the line and all will be over. But 
it is our duty to live. What would become 
of the women and children of the South if 
we were not here to protect them?” 

In those simple words, “it is our duty to 
live,” Lee expressed the keynote of a char- 
acter so sublime and so secure in the halls 
of eternal fame that his memory could not 
be lifted to any new place of distinction by 
any man’s words of praise. * * * 

In the shadows of the historic home at 
Stratford in which Lee was born, preserved by 
the unselfish patriotism and loving care of 
the Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation, we 
may well recall the reference to the Lee 
family by Woodrow Wilson when in a speech 
on Robert E. Lee, he said: “We like to re- 
member all the splendid family traditions of 
the Lees, but we like most of all to remember 


that this man was greater than all the tradi- 
tions of his family; that there was a culmi- 
nation here that could not have been reached 
by the mere drift of what men remember, 
but must be reached by what men originate 
and conceive.” 

In the opinion of that great scholar and 
statesman, what Lee had conceived, in a 
superlative degree, was a sense of duty. In 
the performance of that duty he was a singu- 
lar contradiction—“a gentleman who loved 
his fellow men and sought to serve them by 
the power of love, and who yet won the im- 
perishable fame of a great soldier.” 

Woodrow Wilson, in the address to which I 
have referred, explained this apparent para- 
dox by saying: “The lesson of General Lee’s 
life to me is that it is not the immediate 
future that should be the basis of the states- 
man's calculation. * * Even a man who 
saw the end from the beginning should, in my 
conception as a southerner, have voted for 
spending his people’s blood and his own, 
rather than pursue the weak course of ex- 
pediency. There is here no mere device, no 
regard to the immediate future. What has 
been the result?—ask yourself that. It has 
been that the South has retained her best 
asset, her self-respect.” 

Senator John Warwick Daniel, in his ora- 
tion at the unveiling of the Valentine re- 
cumbent statue of Lee in Lexington in 1883, 
said that the life of Lee taught the grandest 
lesson: How manhood can rise transcendant 
over adversity and is in itself alone, under 
God, preeminent. 

“At the bottom of all true heroism is un- 
selfishness,” Senator Daniel said. “Its crown- 
ing expression is sacrifice.” 

After years of study, the great historian 
and brilliant writer, Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, 
compressed into one sentence his impressions 
of Lee: “What he seemed,” Dr. Freeman said, 
“he was—a wholly human gentleman, the 
essential elements of whose positive char- 
acter were two and only two, simplicity and 
spirituality.” To that we can appropriately 
add Wilson’s appraisal of Lee’s life when he 
said, “Lee spent himself not in his self in- 
terest but for the interests of mankind.” “It 
was,” said Wilson, “not only moral force, but 
it was a moral force conscientiously guided 
by interests which were not his own.” 

Constituted as he was, Robert E. Lee could 
not have been true to himself except by 
spending himself unselfishly for others. He 
revealed his personal creed when, asked for 
a word of advice at the christening of a 
friend’s child, he said simply: “Teach him 
to deny himself.” He revealed it again when 
he wrote down among the maxims which he 
carried in his saddlebags during the war: 
“There is a true glory and a true honor: the 
glory of duty done, the honor of the in- 
tegrity of principle.” 

But the self-sacrificing faith of Robert E. 
Lee was revealed in deeds even more clearly 
than in words. He showed it when he de- 
clined the command of the Federal army, 
preferring to fight the unequal battles and 
share the hardships of his own people; at 
Gettysburg when he took upon himself the 
blame for a disaster which he might have 
attributed to his lieutenants; after Appo- 
mattox when he walked under the yoke of 
conquests without a murmur of complain; 
and at Lexington when he refused large 
financial offers to devote the last years of 
his life to training the youth of his country. 

Lee’s services as an educator at Washing- 
ton College (later to bear the joint names 
of two of Virginia’s greatest sons) in training 
the youth of his Southland to successfully 
meet the challenge of a bitter Reconstruc- 
tion period—a stain on our democracy 
which, let us hope, in the final day of judg- 


ment, the recording angel will blot out with 
a tear—was no small part of his contribu- 
tion to his day and generation. But typi- 
cal of his great humility, Lee said shortly 
before his death: “Life is gliding away and 
I have nothing to show for mine. I pray 
I may be spared to accomplish something for 
the benefit of mankind and the honor of 
God.” 

Avoiding the forms of discipline which he 
had known in his military education, General 
Lee established at Washington College the 
honor system under which the boys were re- 
quired to be gentlemen in all things, to study 
faithfully, to hold high moral standards and 
to remember their Creator. 

Part of that system, which avoided com- 
pulsion and stressed moral responsibility, 
was abolition of compulsory chapel attend- 
ance, but Lee himself set the example by 
faithfully attending religious services at the 
college and in his own church. He invited 
the ministers of the town to take turns 
acting as chaplain. He sent each Lexington 
pastor a list of boys in the college of that 
pastor's faith and encouraged the clergymen 
to keep in touch with them. He carefully 
selected only Christian homes for students 
who lived in the town and on one occasion 
he said: “If I could only know that all the 
young men in the college were good Chris- 
tians, I should have nothing more to desire. 
I dread the thought of any student going 
away from the college without becoming a 
sincere Christian.” 

The point I want to emphasize here is that 
Robert E. Lee was not merely a man of high 
ethical and moral principles, but he was a 
Christian in the fullest sense of that term— 
one who believed in the Bible, tried to the 
best of his ability to follow its teachings 
and who put God first throughout his life. 

* o . * * 


There was, for example, the occasion when 
General Pendleton, who was a minister be- 
fore the war and afterward, had lunch with 
General Lee in his tent. Afterward each 
sought to apologize for the fact that no 
blessing was said before the meal. General 
Pendleton said he had waited for his com- 
manding officer to suggest it, but Lee said 
he waited because he felt the suggestion 
should have come from the clergyman. Then 
Lee added the significant statement that 
when nothing was said, he said the blessing 
silently, as he always did when he ate alone. 

In General Lee’s home morning prayers 
were a regular routine, with him reading 
from a worn pocket edition of the Bible he 
carried throughout the war, and he referred 
to the Bible as “a book which supplies the 
place of all others and cannot be replaced 
by any other.” 

Indicating the nature of his personal faith, 
General Lee said: “There are many things in 
the Old Book which I may never be able to 
explain, but I accept it as the infallible word 
of God and receive its teachings as inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. * * * I prefer the Bible 
to any other book. There is enough in that 
to satisfy the most ardent thirst for knowl- 
edge; to open the way to true wisdom; and to 
teach the only road to salvation and eternal 
happiness. It is not above human compre- 
hension, and is sufficient to satisfy all its 
desires.” 

On this Lord’s day when we meet as it 
were to give thanks to a Gracious Providence 
for giving to us in the times of greatest need 
spiritual as well as military leaders like 
George Washington and Robert E. Lee, I will 
feel that my halting efforts to interpret to 
you the real meaning of Lee’s life will not 
have been in vain if you can leave this meet- 
ing with the feeling that the true signifi- 
cance of Lee to our day and generation is 
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contained in Dr, Freeman’s summation when 
he wrote: “Of humility and submission was 
born a spirit of self-denial, that prepared 
him for the hardship of war and, still more, 
for the dark destitution that followed, 
* * * Had his life been epitomized in one 
sentence of the Book he read so often, it 
would have been in the words, ‘If any man 
will come after Me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross daily, and follow Me.’” 

“I haye fought against the people of the 
North,” Lee once said, “because I believed 
they were seeking to wrest from the South 
her dearest rights. But I have never cher- 
ished toward them bitter or vindicative feel- 
ings and have never seen the day when I did 
not pray for them.” 

We must strive for mutual tolerance be- 
cause the rights for which Lee fought are 
threatened not only by internal friction at 
home but by the alien forces of an anti-God 
ideology. I shall never cease to give thanks 
for the work of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy and of the Lee Memorial Foun- 
dation, who keep green the memory of a 
great spiritual as well as military leader, 
Robert E. Lee, and who have demonstrated 
to the Nation and to the world that the 
fight for a principle of self-government, 
known as the rights of sovereign States, in 
which the red blood of the flower of the 
South was shed on far-flung battlefields, was 
not a lost cause because in that fight the 
South saved her most precious heritage— 
her self-respect. 

And so today we can proudly say of Robert 
E. Lee, as did Pericles of the young men of 
Athens: “They gave their bodies to the 
Commonwealth and received, each for his 
own memory, praise that will never die, and 
with it the grandest of all sepulchers, not 
that in which their mortal bones are laid, 
but a home in the minds of men, where 
their glory remains fresh to stir to speech or 
action as the occasion comes by. For the 
whole earth is the sepulcher of famous men; 
and their story is not graven only on stone 
over their native earth, but lives on far 
away, without visible symbol, woven into the 
stuff of other men's lives. 


Three Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Founding of Cape May County, 
N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 13,1959 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement prepared by me regarding 
the 350th anniversary of the founding of 
Cape May County, N.J. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE 

This year, Cape May County in New Jer- 
sey is celebrating the 350th anniversary of 
its founding, and I am happy to call this his- 
toric fact to the attention of my colleagues, 

Cape May is a delightful area in the south- 
ern part of New Jersey and has long been 
famous for its excellent recreational facil- 
ities. For more than 150 years vacationers 
and sportsmen from every part of New Jersey 
as well as from other States have been en- 
joying the limitless sports and recreational 
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opportunities which abound in this tract of 
great natural beauty. 

But what is more significant is the role of 
Cape May County in the early history of our 
country. Henry Hudson was the first to 
come upon it in 1609 and claim it for the 
Dutch. Thereafter a succession of navigators 
were sent from Holland to explore further 
the area of the Delaware Bay and River. In 
1623 the first settlers arrived from Holland 
(a group of Walloons under the leadership 
of Cornelius Jacobsen Mey) and soon after- 
wards colonists from the surrounding terri- 
tories migrated to the Cape May area, either 
in pursuit of religious freedom or for eco- 
nomic purposes. 

Thus, the same factors which motivated 
the settlers of our great land were respon- 
sible also for the early growth of what is now 
known as Cape May County. 

This is a very proud moment for the resi- 
dents of Cape May County and I am happy 
to have this opportunity to express my felici- 
tations to them. 


Nomination of Admiral Strauss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1959 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the hearings on the President’s request 
for confirmation of Admiral Strauss 
have occasioned a great deal of comment. 

Some of this discussion, I feel, has 
clouded the issue. However, Senator 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, our able and dis- 
tinguished colleague from Wyoming, has 
clearly painted the true picture in a letter 
to the editor of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. This letter offers a 
plain explanation of the reasons for the 
Senate's actions in this matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the letter to the editor by 
Senator O’Manoney, published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald for 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959, under the head- 
ing “Grasping at Strauss,” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GRASPING AT STRAUSS 


May I not take the liberty of suggesting 
that your editorial of May 2, “Grasping at 
Strauss,” seems to be based upon a mistaken 
constitutional premise, namely, that “The 
President, we believe, ought to be entitled to 
have in his Cabinet the persons in whom he 
has confidence.” 

This is not what the framers of the Con- 
stitution believed. They were of the opin- 
ion that the President should be required to 
have the advice and consent of the Senate 
not only to the appointment of Ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls and 
Judges of the Supreme Court, but also “all 
other officers of the United States, whose 
appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by 
law.” 

Is there any present reason to support this 
view of the members of the Constitutional 
Convention? Yes. It is to be found not 
only in the traditional American principle 
that this is a government by law, not a gov- 
ernment by men, but also in the words of 
your editorial. You said: 
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“This newspaper has not been by any 
means an admirer of Admiral Strauss. It 
has differed with him strongly in the Oppen- 
heimer case, on his defense of the Dixon- 
Yates contract, on excessive secrecy in nu- 
clear matters and on a number of other 
important policy questions.” 

Let me add, it is more important now that 
we have a President who delegates to others 
so much of his power that the Senate should 
not waive its constitutional right to deny 
confirmation in the case of a nominee whose 
record amply establishes the charge that he 
aspires to have his own way in matters of 
public importance, the Congress and even 
the President to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 
The battle that is being waged now in the 
United States is a battle to transfer to pri- 
vate management the powers granted by the 
Constitution to the Congress to regulate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. It is not 
necessary in a case like this to find “evidence 
of serious misconduct or some similar com- 
pelling disqualification,” as your editorial 
asserts. It is only necessary to insist that a 
man nominated to be a Cabinet officer shall 
have a record which justifies the belief that 
he will support a government by law instead 
of a government by men. 

This constitutional view was never better 
exemplified than in the case of Charles Bee- 
cher Warren, of Michigan, nominated on 
March 5, 1925, to be Attorney General of the 
United States. He was rejected on March 10, 
1925, by the Senate by a vote of 41 to 39. 
President Coolidge renominated him 2 days 
later and the Senate again rejected him, this 
time by a vote of 46 to 39. 

He was opposed by both Senators from 
Michigan—James Couzens, a Republican, and 
Woodbridge N. Ferris, a Democrat. The bur- 
den of the argument against him was made 
by Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, 
whose qualifications as a constitutional 
lawyer no one will deny. 

Senator Walsh, in opposing the nomina- 
tion of Warren, made no personal attack 
upon him and did not oppose him for any 
interior office. He said he was not qualified 
to be the Attorney General because of his 
association in the activities of the American 
Sugar Co., which was then generally known 
as the Sugar Trust. 

These activities, Senator Walsh contended, 
were such that he could not be entrusted 
with the enforcement of the antitrust laws. 
Thus the President’s nominee, under clear 
constitutional authority, was rejected be- 
cause, in the belief of a majority of the 
Senate, public policy required his rejection. 

This is the situation that exists now in 
the case of Mr. Strauss. Public policy re- 
quires Lis rejection as Secretary of Com- 
merce, Surely the President can find an- 
other nominee in whom he has equal confi- 
dence who will be qualified both from the 
President’s personal point of view and from 
the public policy point of view. 

JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Senator From Wyoming. 
WASHINGTON., 


Targets for the 20th Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1959 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress entitled “Targets for the 20th Cen- 
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tury,” which I delivered at the 12th 
annual convention of Americans for 
Democratic Action, in Washington, D.C., 
on May 9, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TARGETS FOR THE 20TH CENTURY 


(Address by Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY to 
the 12th annual convention of Americans 
for Democratic Action, Washington, D.C., 
May 9, 1959) 

We hear a great deal these days about 
firmness in our international affairs, and 
especially in our dealings with the Soviet 
Union. 

I am for being firm. There is no way to 
deal successfully with Khrushchey and com- 
pany except to be constant in principle and 
resolute in purpose. But a policy of firm- 
ness does not require us to stand pat and 
to stand still while our principal adversary 
carries on a campaign of maneuver and sub- 
version against the free world. To sit tight 
behind a maginot line of stubborn com- 
placency while our adversary grows stronger 
and bolder is not firmness; it is folly and 
suicide. 

And make no mistake about it: the Soviet 
Union is growing stronger—and therefore 
bolder. The evidence is abundant, not in 
the windy boastfulness of Comrade Khru- 
shchev but in the fine print of the solid 
and substantial performance and plans of the 
Soviet economy and the Soviet military. 

Just 3 months ago, while we Americans 
were listening to the latest unemployment 
figures and fighting the battle of the bal- 
anced budget, the 21st Party Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union was 
proclaiming the Soviet goals—economic, 
political, and ideological—in the cold war. 
To any who bothered to listen, this was 
sobering news. 

The Soviet goals were stated, of course, ir 
the propaganda-tinted phrases of the Com- 
munist jargon. In plain English they add 
up to a declaration of Soviet strategy for the 
cold war. 

In plain English they mean that the 
Soviet Union has set out to arm itself with 
such massive economic, political, and mili- 
tary power that it will be able to force an 
end to the cold war on terms of its own 
choosing. This is the Soviet version of vic- 
tory without nuclear war. 

Their chosen instrument for this victory 
is the expanding Soviet economy, controlled 
and directed by the Communist hierarchy 
for this overriding purpose. 

The Soviet economy must provide the ma- 
terial base for continued expansion of Soviet 
arms. 

It must provide the base for the economic 

invasion of the underdeveloped neutrals, for 

yoking them to the Soviet economy. 

It must provide the means of persuading 
the political and intellectual leaders of pover- 
ty-stricken Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
that communism is capable of lifting them 
by their economic bootstraps. 

The 2ist Party Congress has put us on 
notice: “The fundamental problem of the 
coming 7 years,” it said, “is to make the 
most of the time factor in socialism’s peace- 
ful competition with capitalism. Fast rates 
and the necessary proportions must be in- 
sured in developing the national economy.” 

“Fast rates and the necessary proportions” 
like these: 

Increases in the capital goods industries 
of 85 to 88 percent in 7 years. 

Increases in consumer goods industries of 
62 to 65 percent in 7 years. 

Raising the productivity of industrial 
workers 50 to 55 percent in 7 years. 

Increasing total output 86 percent in 7 
years, 
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Let’s not kid ourselves that they do not 
mean this, or that they are incapable of do- 
ing it. They may not fully meet these goals; 
but they mean business, and they have 
enormous resources and a record of getting 
things done. 

We have laughed off 5-year plans and 7- 
year plans in the past—and to our sorrow. 
We will laugh this one off to our peril. We 
have it on the authority of the Chief of the 
CIA, Mr. Allen Dulles, that for the past 7 
years Soviet industry has grown at the annual 
rate of 9.5 percent. This is about four times 
the rate of growth of our own economy in 
the same time. 

We have little cause for comfort in com- 
paring our own economic progress with the 
spectacular performance of the Soviet Union. 

While the economy of the U.S.S.R. has been 
growing at an annual rate of 9.5 percent, 
the economy of the United States has been 
growing at an annual rate of 2 percent. And 
the gap in total output has been steadily 
narrowing. 

While the U.S.S.R. has been racing forward, 
we have been wallowing in our second un- 
necessary recession in 5 years. During one 
quarter of last year, for the first time, steel 
production in the Communist bloc exceeded 
production in the United States. 

While the U.S.S.R. speaks of increasing the 
productivity of labor by 7 or 8 percent a year, 
our productivity has been increasing by less 
than 2 percent. 

The Russians are laying their bets on the 
proposition that our production will continue 
to grow at the rate of 2 percent a year while 
theirs will grow at the rate of 8 or 9 percent. 
If this happens, as Mr. Allen Dulles says, 
“the United States will be virtually commit- 
ting economic suicide.” 

The answer rests not with them, but with 
us. 
I am not arguing for a competition of 
keeping up with the Soviet Joneses. It may 
or may not be necessary to match them 
stride for stride, industry for industry. 

But, I do say that we need to know our 
goals as clearly as they know theirs. And 
we need to manage our affairs as effectively 
for our purposes as they manage their 
affairs for their purposes, 

And moreover, we must do it by the means 
of democracy, and to take full advantage of 
the enormous productive potential of our 
enterprise economy. 

I have dwelt in some detail on the eco- 
nomic competition because it is basic. But 
this is not the only field in which we have 
failed to set our goals high enough, or 
where we are in danger of falling behind in 
the competition. 

In spite of the President’s soothing words, 
there are well-documented doubts about our 
military strength, now and in the future. 

In international politics and diplomacy, 
by our dogged defense of the status quo we 
have allowed ourselves to be outmaneuvered 
in Europe, leapfrogged in the Middle East, 
and seriously challenged in Asia and even in 
our own hemisphere. 

In the ideological competition we have 
frittered away the priceless assets of our 
heritage. We have been silent on the revo- 
lutionary implication of our Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitution, with 
their universal appeal to mankind. Be- 
cause we have been so inept in translating 
these timeless principles into the times and 
places of the 20th century, we find ourselves 
on the defensive against the glittering 
sophistry of Marxism and Leninism with its 
perverted appeal to those who have never 
really known freedom. 

Whether we talk in terms of economics, 
or politics, or arms, or ideas, the conclusion 
is the same: It is not for want of resources 
and capacity that we are falling behind in 
this competition, but because we lack a 
sense of purpose, a sense of direction, a 
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sense of disciplined action. And this is the 
massive failure of our national leadership. 

We all remember that it was this same 
failing which cost us so dearly in the days 
of the great depression of the 1930's. 
Franklin Roosevelt's greatest service to this 
country was his gift of leadership, his abil- 
ity to understand the capacity of the coun- 
try, to express its purposes, to set its goals 
and to marshal the richest of our re- 
sources—our people—for their fulfillment. 

There is much that we need to recall and 
to learn from the history of those years. 
Arthur Schlesinger’s latest volume of the 
“Age of Roosevelt” recounts how in 1933 the 
President and the devoted team who drew 
their inspiration from him faced the coun- 
try’s terrifying problems frankly and without 
illusion, and how they set themselves to re- 
build the country's resources and put them 
to work. 

There were false starts and mistakes. But 
over all there was a sense of purpose and 
direction, as they sought not only to re- 
lieve the ills of that depression but to make 
another one impossible. Before they were 
finished, they had laid a foundation for 
national and individual security; they had 
reshaped the banking system; they had 
built the framework of a social security sys- 
tem; they had established the rights of la- 
bor and safeguarded the rights of home- 
owners and investors. And most important, 
they had restored to the country its con- 
fidence, its vitality and its belief in the abil- 
ity of free people to use the processes of 
democracy to rescue themselves even from 
the depths of chaos. 

We should recall, too, that in the war 
against fascism, F. D. R. once again saw 
clearly where the destiny of the American 
people lay and called them to meet it. And 
once again the country responded. 

The contrast with the present is inescap- 
able. Where is the vision now, and the 
leadership that is both dramatic and realis- 
tic? Now, when we should be doing more, 
we are restrained by timid cautions, 

Just this week it was my privilage to take 
part in a most important conference on 
India, which brought together many ex- 
perts on the massive problems confronting 
that country. We discussed ways in which 
the United States could cooperate in the solu- 
tion of these problems. At the climax of 
the conference, what does our leader say? He 
is “massively interested” in India, he told the 
press, but “fearful” of a massive program of 
aid. If this is the attitude at the top, how is 
the country to understand that these are 
times when massive problems required mas- 
sive solutions? 

How different it was with F. D. R. 

Who can ever forget his goal of 100,000 
planes, which all practical people knew was 
impossible. Only the visionaries like Bob 
Nathan knew how to plan and bring them 
into being. 

Even during the war, with its stern military 
priorities, the President kept before us not 
only the military but the economic and the 
political goals. Beyond the goal of military 
victory he raised the banner of the four 
freedoms and the vision of the United Na- 
tions. The American people responded with 
sacrifice and discipline and on outpouring 
of energy and devotion. This is what made 
victory possible, even though Franklin 
Roosevelt himself did not live to see it. 

“Well,” you may say, “that was different. 
We were in a war.” Well, my friends, let me 
tell you this: like the war against fascism, 
the contest with communism is a total com- 
petition for the survival of our system of 
freedom and our existence as a free nation. 
It is not a shooting war, thank God. But in 
its totalness, in its perils, in the imperative 
tasks it lays on us, and in the frightful con- 
sequences if we lose—it is a war. 

Fifteen years ago we were in a war and 
we knew it. Now we are in a war but we 
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don’t want to believe it. Those who should 
summon us to its tasks refuse to recognize 
it. Instead they dope us with tranquilizing 
pap which dulls us to the dangers and saps 
our strength to defend ourselves. 

The war against fascism was bloody and 
tragic and filled with sacrifice. But it was 
our salvation that it was the kind of war 
which gave us time to mobilize resources 
which in the end proved decisive. 

The cold war is a different kind of war— 
a mortal struggle between two ideological 
and political systems. In this war also our 
resources can be decisive, but only if they 
are mobilized in time. And that time is now, 
before there is any shooting. After will be 
too late. 

Our national leaders warn us of the evils 
of international communism. They profess 
to recognize its dangers. But when it comes 
to fighting this war, they tell us we can 
fight it with one arm tied behind our backs. 
They propose to fight the balance of terror 
with balanced budgets, with business as 
usual, with politics as usual. 

Those who are in a positon to make the 
decisions of leadership shrink from deci- 
sions. They refuse to acknowledge that this 
Struggle requires more than we are putting 
into it, that it should have first priority on 
our energies and resources. 

“If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to battle?” 

Comrade Khrushchev says, “We declare 
war upon you in the peaceful field of trade. 
We will win over the United States.” He 
boasts that our grandchildren will live under 
his brand of socialism. 

I say we should take up that challenge, 
not only in trade, but in ideas; in works for 
peace, and in food for peace; in showing 
by example that the ways of freedom can 
build more stately mansions for soul and 
body than tyr. any ever could. 

I propose that we launch a grand design 
for peace—a 7 year plan of our own—begin- 
ning right now, or if that is too much to 
hope, then on January 20, 1961. 

I propose that we set the goals which are 
the price of survival and that we set our- 
selves to meet them. 

I do not propose that we imitate the So- 
viet Union—either its goals or its methods. 

I propose that as they have set their goals 
for the triumph of communism, we set our 
goals for the preservation of peace and se- 
curity and for the extension of human free- 
dom and individual welfare everywhere on 
earth. 

They have set authoritarian priorities by 
dictate. We must set our goals by consent 
through democratic processes. 

We must demonstrate the superiority of 
the methods as well as the goals of freedom 
and democracy. 

The highest goal is the winning of a just 
and durable peace. 

But, my friends, this is not a goal that 
can be reached by wishing, or by recoiling 
from the unspeakable horrors of war in the 
nuclear age. It requires cool nerves, but 
also endless patience and the ability to keep 
ourselves at the peak of our strength for 
decades—perhaps for a generation. 

We have had enough of nerve-wracking 

take-offs and crash landings. We need to 
gear ourselves to a fast cruising speed. 
- We must seek the way to disarmament, to 
remove the terror of nuclear extinction and 
release the productive energies of the world 
for the works of peace. But even as we seek 
it, we must maintain our defenses at the 
peak of efficiency and effectiveness. There 
is no future for those who undertake to ne- 
gotiate with the Soviet Union from a posi- 
tion of weakness. They understand and 
respect power. 

Strength for us is not strength of the 
United States alone, locked in a fortress 
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America, but strength in a community of 
free nations—with our allies and friends. 
Our contribution to that strength is not only 
the strongest military defense of which we 
are capable, but equally the strongest polit- 
ical, economic and ideological counter- 
attack against international communism. 

We should make and take every oppor- 
tunity to negotiate agreement with the 
Communist bloc. There is only one test of 
the usefulness of an agreement: Will it en- 
hance the strength and security of the free 
world and the chances for peace? We should 
encourage and seek opportunities to relax 
tension by working together on matters like 
health and science, and through cultural and 
personal exchanges. 

We should move steadily to build the 
United Nations as an instrument for nations 
to work effectively together and as a frame- 
work of international relations in which 
law and order are respected. 

Our second goal is to realize the American 
dream of dignity and well-being—life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness—for every 
American. 

I propose that we dedicate the decade of 
the 1960's to the realization of that dream. 

This unfinished business of democracy is 
necessary to do for its own sake. It is even 
more imperative now because the rest of the 
world is watching to see whether democracy 
can really do it. We must succeed. 

To make equality of rights and opportuni- 
ties for all Americans a living fact. To wipe 
out the last vestige of discrimination under 
color of law. 

To end forever the poverty which still 
afflicts, young and old, one-sixth of the rich- 
est Nation that is or ever was. To erase 
slums and banish hunger from our land. 

To bring the best of education to every 
American child. To bring the blessings of 
medical knowledge and medical care within 
the reach of every American. 

To secure the future of small farmers and 
small businessmen. 

By these fruits shall we be known. 

Our third goal is to cooperate with free 
people anywhere in technical and economic 
progress—in industry, in agriculture, in 
health, in education. 

In this “only war we seek” food and science, 
medicine and education, and skills are our 
megaton weapons of massive rehabilitation. 

For this “war” we should plan to set aside 
$2 billion each year, and as time goes on, 
maybe even more, for as long as the need 
persists—for years certainly, maybe for 
decades. 

We must export our know-how carried by 
a peaceful army of technical missionaries. 

We must export our capital, because with- 
out it, the revolution of rising expectations 
may be frustrated and violent, instead of 
peaceful and beneficent. 

We must use the blessings of our agricul- 
tural abundance in the war against hunger 
and malnutrition. 

Instead of the ugly American, we must 
turn the face of America the beautiful, 
through our art, our music, our books, our 
theater, our orchestras. 

If we do not do these things, it is possible, 
even likely, that some nations, including 
some which hold the key to the future, may 
turn to the Communists in desperation. But 
that is not our sole reason for doing these 
things. 

We must do them because they are re- 
quired in this war of interests and ideologies. 
But we must do them also because this is our 
mission in this last half of the 20th century. 
This is our call to greatness, our call to lead- 
ership. If we were to fail in this, we would 
forfeit our claim to greatness; we would for- 
feit democracy’s appeal to mankind. 

These goals are no idle dreams. They are 
the stark necessities of our times. But they 
will not come easily. And if we choose to 
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live in fat and comfortable complacency, 
they will not come at all. 

They will test our moral and political fiber. 
They will test our leaders and our capacity 
for self-government. And they will test our 
economy. 

If we continue as we have for the past 6 
years, our economy will grow just about as 
fast as our population. We will just about 
stand still. 

If that happens, only by rigorous controls 
of our economy will we be able to give pri- 
orities to national defense, to foreign eco- 
nomic deyelopment, to education, health and 
welfare here at home. 

On the other hand, if we reach and main- 
tain the 5 percent rate of economic growth 
that is necessary and possible, there will be 
enough for the priority purposes and for the 
free functioning of the enterprise economy. 

In our purposes, too, the national economy 
is basic. Khrushchev is betting everything 
that we cannot make it. I am betting that 
we can and will. 

The Soviet goals are directed to Commu- 
nist domination of the world. Ours are di- 
rected to the reign of freedom throughout 
the world. 

We are called on to show that a demo- 
cratic society can mobilize its resources and 
that a free people can accept the rigorous 
disciplines of planning and performance 
without losing their freedom. We are 
called on to show that a free people can com- 
pete successfully with a totalitarian system 
that uses the disciplines of dictatorship to 
achieve its ends. 

We demonstrated this once before, in the 
competition with fascism, but not until we 
had been forced into a shooting war. The 
challenge is much greater now than it was 
20 years ago. Communism, with its massive 
military and economic power and its sugar- 
coated ideology, is a more formidable enemy 
than fascism ever was. Moreover, this time 
the fate of mankind rests on our being able 
to win without falling into a shooting war. 

This kind of challenge requires the con- 
centrated efforts of all areas of our national 
life, dovetailed together in coherent, well- 
planned whole. 

I have proposed that the Congress create 
a Joint Congressional Committee on Na- 
tional Strategy, to consider overall our na- 
tional goals, our national resources, and our 
national strategy. 

And I have proposed that the executive 
branch of the Government have a national 
policy planning staff, responsible for devising 
and recommending plans to express the na- 
tional purposes in terms of the realities of 
the world situation and our own capabilities. 
The Department of State has long had such 
a staff to advise the Secretary on foreign 
policies. We have a Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President. We have a maze 
of interdepartmental coordinating commit- 
tees. We have competing and conflicting 
policies and priorities—from State, Defense, 
Commerce, CIA, Treasury, and the Budget 
Bureau, which often mistake control of the 
purse for control of policy. Nowhere is there 
a staff of competent thinkers and planners, 
undistracted by administrative responsibili- 
ties, able to think through plans and priori- 
ties of national goals and an integrated 
strategy for the total of our national effort 
in all its aspects. I propose that such a staff 
be created. It is time we took planning out 
of the doghouse and put it in the White 
House. 

My friends, this country has a glorious 
future. It has an opportunity which history 
has offered to no other people, anywhere, 
anytime. But it is an opportunity that only 
liberals can grasp. We have seen for 6 years 
that the conservative mind and the conserva- 
tive spirit are unequal to it, At best the 
conservative is dedicated to the constructive 
preservation of the status quo. At worst he 
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is mired down in the dogmas of things as 
they were. This kind of challenge takes the 
boldness, the inventiveness, the imagination, 
the creative political and economic risk- 
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taking which has been the characteristic of 
liberals in this country from the times of 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln to the days 
of Wilson, the two Roosevelts, and Harry 
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Truman—whose diamond jubilee we joyfully 
celebrate this week, 

It is a job for you and me. 
with it. 


Let’s get on 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 14, 1959 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we beseech Thee that 
Thou wilt make this wayside altar of 
prayer a pavilion of Thy peace, as trust- 
ing only in Thy mercy we bring our 
soiled lives to Thy cleansing grace. 

We come with anxious burdens on our 
minds and hearts for our Nation and 
the world; with haunting fears spoiling 
the music of what could be a fairer 
earth, but which is being cursed by an 
uneasy peace which is itself war. 

We come with deep concern for the 
future our children’s children will in- 
herit from our blundering hands. 

We pray Thee to guide by Thy kind- 
ly light those who now take counsel for 
the nations of the earth. Give to them 
a right judgment in all things and the 
dominant desire to seek not only the 
welfare of their own people, but the 
greater good of the security, peace, and 
unity of all mankind, that Thy King- 
dom, which has no selfish frontiers, may 
be advanced and Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in Heaven. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter; 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1959. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon, B, EVERETT JORDAN, a Sen- 
ator from the State of North Carolina, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence, 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. JORDAN thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 13, 1959, was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee and the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Legislation Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary were 
authorized to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Friday, May 15. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate go into executive 
session, to consider the nominations on 
the executive calendar, beginning with 
those to the Advisory Commission on 
Information. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar, 
beginning with those to the Advisory 
Commission on Information, will be 
stated. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INFORMATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Lewis W. Douglas, of Arizona, to be 
a member of the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information for a term expiring 
January 27, 1962, and until his successor 
has been appointed and qualified. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Mark A. May, of Connecticut, to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Information for a term expiring Jan- 
uary 27, 1962, and until his successor has 
been appointed and qualified. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Stuart Rothman, of Minnesota, to be 
General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board for a term of 4 years. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY 
BOARD OF REVIEW 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edwin R. Price, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review for a term expiring July 
15, 1962. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Dr. Logan Wilson, of Texas, to be a 
member of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring May 10, 
1964. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Thomas Edward Keys, of Minnesota, 
to be a member of the Board of Regents 
of the National Library of Medicine, Pub- 
lic Health Service, for the remainder of 
a term expiring August 3, 1962. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations for permanent appoint- 
ment, subject to qualifications provided 
by law, in the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey nominations be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Army nom- 
inations will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 


THE AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lt. Gen. Clarence S. Irvine, 296A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force, to be placed on the retired list 
in the grade of lieutenant general. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


ARMY AND AIR FORCE NOMINA- 
TIONS ON THE VICE PRESIDENT'S 
DESK 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army and the 
Air Force which had been favorably re- 
ported and placed on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these Army 
and Air Force nominations be considered 
en bloc. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed, 


UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
overlooked the nomination of Harold M. 
Randall to the United Nations. I ask 
that the nomination be stated at this 
time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The nomination will be stated. 

The Chic? Clerk read the nomination 
of Harold M. Randall, of Iowa, to be a 
representative of the United States of 
America to the 8th session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America of 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


— — — 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Morning business is now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


SALINE WATER DEMONSTRATION PLANT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, reporting, pursuant to law, that the 
multistage flash distillation process, having 
a capacity of at least 1 million gallons per 
day, has been selected for use in the second 
saline water demonstration plant; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRESERVATION OF UNDEVELOPED SHORELINE 
AREA OF THE UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to save and preserve, for the pub- 
lic use and benefit, a portion of the remain- 
ing undeveloped shoreline area of the United 
States, and for other purposes (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES IN FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 
A letter from the Acting Chairman, Federal 

Communications Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the backlog of 
pending applications and hearing cases in 
that Commission, as of March 31, 1959 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO IMPORTA- 
TION OF TRADEMARKED ARTICLES 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the registration and protection of 
trademarks used in commerce, to carry out 
the provisions of certain international con- 
ventions, and for other purposes approved 
July 5, 1946, with relation to the importa- 
tion of trademarked articles, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 

CERTAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Wick 
Chu from a report relating to aliens whose 
deportation has been suspended, transmitted 
to the Senate on July 1, 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Credit 
Management, relating to the application of 
principles of sound credit to the operations 
of Federal, State, and local governments; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, at Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Resolutions adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, at Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Resolutions adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, at Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Resolutions adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, at Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Resolutions adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, at Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Resolutions adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, at Philadelphia, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS OF GREENE COUNTY, 
N.Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Board of Supervisors 
of Greene County, N.Y., relating to 
services available at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital, at Castle Point, 
N.Y. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Whereas the Veterans’ Administration as 
of July 1, 1959, contemplates reducing the 
services available at the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital, Castle Point, N.Y.; and 

Whereas the veterans from the Greene 
County area have become more reliant on 
the facilities of this hospital due to the 
large waiting list that prevails at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital in Albany, 
N.Y.; and 

Whereas there is a constant and increas- 
ing demand for hospitalization of veterans 
from the Greene County area for general 
medical and surgical care; and 

Whereas the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs has authority to allocate 125,000 
beds for veterans in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors 
of Greene County go on record in urging 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
other Government officials necessary to allo- 
cate at least 75 to 100 beds for veteran pa- 
tients needing general medical and surgical 
treatment at the Castle Point Veterans’ Hos- 
pital thereby eliminating the ever-increasing 
delay in securing admittance to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital in Albany. 
And the clerk of the board of supervisors is 
hereby instructed to forward certified copies 
of this resolution to the following named 
officials; William S. Middleton, M.D., Chief 
Medical Director, Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C.; Hon. Sumner G. Whittier, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Olin 
E. Teague, chairman, House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.; Senator Jacob K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.; Senator Ken- 
neth Keating, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.; 
Representative J. Ernest Wharton, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
IN STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record resolutions adopted by the 
New York State Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses, Inc., of Rochester, and 
a resolution adopted by the Rye-Port 
Chester-Harrison, N.Y., chapter, Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS OF NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF REFRIGERATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 

Whereas the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced on March 12, the dollar and 
cents support prices for manufacturing milk 
and butterfat to be in effect for the market- 
ing year beginning April 1, 1959; and 

Whereas at the same time the Department 
of Agriculture announced the prices at which 
they would buy butter at various markets, in 
order to make the first announcement effec- 
tive. These purchase prices are arrived at 
by a device of allowing 80 percent of the 
lowest published freight rate in order to de- 
termine the f.0.b. price the Government will 
pay the creamery or handler (not the pro- 
ducer) for his butter; and 

Whereas this whole device of allowing 80 
percent of the lowest published freight rate 
is an unwarranted effort by Government ac- 
tion to keep butter from flowing in its es- 
tablished market channels to New York State 
and is hereby seriously altering the butter 
distribution in all its phases; and 

Whereas to make this discrimination more 
destructive, the Government policy of al- 
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lowing 80 percent of the lowest published 
freight rate is totally unrealistic, since the 
lowest possible freight rate applies to cars 
containing 50,000 pounds of butter, and the 
Government is buying cars of butter con- 
taining only 30,000 pounds on which the 
freight is much higher. In addition, when 
the Government gets around to moving this 
butter into some channel of distribution, it 
will have to pay freight itself on the higher 
basis applying to 30,000-pound cars; and 

Whereas the end effect of this policy will 
be to have the railroad setting the standards 
of Government price support programs by 
adjustment of freight rates which are now 
under consideration; and 

Whereas the use of this device is resulting 
and will continue to result in an increased 
revenue for the creamery or handlers (not 
the producers) which will seriously disturb 
the whole price relationship, and consequent 
harmful effect on all elements of industry 
entering into the distribution of butter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the New York State Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses, Inc., at its an- 
nual meeting in Syracuse, N.Y., on April 24, 
1959, That the United States Department of 
Agriculture correct this butter price support 
program so as to eliminate the objections 
above pointed out; and be it further 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the New York State depart- 
ment of commerce, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and also to U.S, Senators 
Javits and KEATING, 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in Wash- 
ington, D.C., a petition on which extended 
hearings have been held to equalize the 
freight rates into the port of New York so 
that they will be on the same level as other 
ports such as Baltimore and Philadelphia; 
and 

Whereas there is no justification or reason 
for the unfair discrimination against the 
port of New York which has prevailed by 
reason of these lower rates into these other 
ports, and its harmful effects on the general 
business of New York State: Now, therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the New York State Associ- 
ation of Refrigerated Warehouses, Inc., at 
its annual meeting in Syracuse, N.Y., on 
April 24, 1959, That the freight rates into 
the port of New York be equalized with 
those of other ports such as Baltimore and 
Philadelpha; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the New York State Department of 
Commerce and also to Senators Javirs and 
KEaTING and our other congressional Repre- 
sentatives. 

Whereas the policy of the U.S. Government 
under the present administration has been 
to withdraw from all competition with pri- 
vate industry; and 

Whereas this policy has been effectuated in 
practically all manufacturing industries 
throughout the Nation; and 

Whereas despite this universal policy, the 
Department of Defense has seen fit to re- 
furbish and operate a wartime emergency 
facility, Cheatham Annex and other Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities, for the p 
of manufacturing and processing materials 
for the refrigeration of food; and 

Whereas this continuing action by the De- 
partment of Defense has and is causing 
great harm to the Refrigerated Warehous- 
ing, Transportation and Food Industries of 
New York State: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Department of De- 
fense continue to pursue its policy to with- 
draw from all competition with private in- 
dustry and in particular as it applies to 
Cheatham Annex and other Government fa- 
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cilities directly competing with the public 
refrigerated warehousing industry; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to U.S. Senators Javits and Keating and 
Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy and New 
York State Commerce Commissioner for im- 
mediate relief from this unjust competition 
by a Government subsidized installation, 


ENDORSEMENT OF SENATE CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTION 17 (HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
107-108), ADOPTED BY THE RYE-Port CHES- 
TER-HARRISON, NEW YORK, CHAPTER, AMER- 
ICAN VETERANS’ COMMITTEE, APRIL 21, 1959 


“Whereas the continued existence of free 
institutions rests on the unity of the free 
nations of the West, yet serious division with- 
in NATO and the Atlantic Community threat- 
ens the peace and security of the West, and 
such division among the Western democracies 
is a primary objective of Soviet foreign pol- 
icy; and 

“Whereas the international affairs platform 
of the American Veterans Committee adopted 
at its 10th national convention urged ‘that 
some of the best minds from the Western 
democracies be assembled for the express 
purpose of exploring just how, and to what 
extent, it might be possible to create the 
unity which is essential for us all’: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Rye-Port Chester-Harrison, New York, Chap- 
ter of the American Veterans“ Committee, do 
endorse Senate Concurrent Resolution 17 
(House Concurrent Resolution 107-108) 
which resolved: 

1. That the Legislatures of the other dem- 
ocratic governments of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization shall be invited to name 
delegates to meet in a convention with dele- 
gates from the United States and from such 
other democracies, wherever situated, as the 
convention may invite, to explore and to 
report as to what extent their people might, 
within the framework of the United Nations 
and in accord with the basic principles of the 
Constitution of the United States, achieve 
more effective and democratic unity in ad- 
vancing their common economic and politi- 
cal affairs, their joint defense and the aims 
of world peace and individual freedom. 

“2, That the convention should be com- 
posed of leading representative citizens offi- 
cially appointed on a nonpartisan basis but 
free to explore the problem fully as individ- 
uals without being officially instructed or able 
to commit their governments.” 

We urge adoption of this resolution by the 
U.S. Congress. 

We instruct our delegates to the next an- 
nual convention to seek inclusion in the 
international affairs platform of a statement 
endorsing this concurrent resolution. 

May 5, 1959. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY INCOME 
TAX ACT OF 1959—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT, NO. 291) 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr, President, 
from the Committee on Finance, I re- 
port favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (H.R. 4245) relating to the taxation 
of the income of life insurance com- 
panies, and I submit a report thereon. 
This is the insurance bill, which will be 
taken up for consideration at 10 o’clock 
‘Tuesday morning next. I ask that the 
report, together with supplemental views, 
be printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Virginia. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ENGLE: 

S. 1932. A bill to provide for the retire- 
ment of the public debt in amounts which 
reflect annual increases in the gross national 
product; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ENGLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request) : 

S. 1933. A bill to provide a uniform premi- 
um pay system for Federal employees engaged 
in inspectional services, to authorize a uni- 
form system of fees and charges for such 
services, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1934. A bill relating to the rate of wages 
and to the payment of benefits for persons 
employed in highway post office service by 
contractors; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

S. 1935. A bill for the relief of Fred Foster 
and George Morris, doing business as Inde- 
pendent Cab Co.; and for the relief of Pulaski 
Cab Co., Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENNINGS (for himself, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. CLARK, and Mr. 


Scorr) : 

S. 1936. A bill to make permanent certain 
provisions relating to State plans for aid to 
the blind; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 1937. A bill to amend the laws relating 
to Saint Elizabeths Hospital so as to fix the 
salaries of the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, and first assistant physician 
of the hospital, and for other purposes; 

S. 1938. A bill to establish a teaching hos- 
pital for Howard University, to transfer 
Freedmen's Hospital to the university, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 1939. A bill to amend Public Laws 815 
and 874, 81st Congress, relating to school as- 
sistance in federally-affected areas, so as to 
limit payments under such laws to situations 
involving tax-exempt Federal property; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GOLDWATER when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. KERR: 

S. 1940. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Ioannou and Vassiliki Ioannou; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 1941. A bill to extend section 17 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act for 2 
years; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1942. A bill to amend section 632 of the 
Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 1032) by inserting 
the word “first” before “meeting” and by 
adding a new section 644 so as to require 
claims to be filed and to limit the time within 
which claims may be filed in chapter XIII 
proceedings (Wage Earners’ Plans); 

S. 1943. A bill amending the Bankruptcy 
Act to clarify time for review of orders of 
referees; and 

S. 1944. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act in regard to the verification of pleadings; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (by request): 

S. 1945. A bill for the relief of Josef Jan 
Loukotka; and 

S. 1946. A bill for the relief of Vincente 
Solvia Empleo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1947. A bill relating to the authority of 
the Customs Court to appoint employees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 
S. 1948. A bill for the relief of Luka Bion- 
ich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 1949. A bill to provide further for per- 
missible writing and printing on third- and 
fourth-class mail matter, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1950. A bill for the relief of Sue Lee 
Kam; and 

S. 1951. A bill for the relief of Dr. Carmela 
Torre; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1952. A bill to enable the mothers and 

widows of deceased members of the Armed 


Forces now interred in cemeteries outside - 


the continental limits of the United States 
to make a pilgrimage to such cemeteries; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1953. A bill for the relief of the United 
Builders, Inc.; and 

S. 1954. A bill for the relief of Wong Man 
Wan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S.J, Res. 97. Joint resolution to authorize 
preliminary study and review in connection 
with proposed additional building for the 
Library of Congress; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


RESOLUTIONS 
HEIRS OF HARMON WALLACE 
JONES—REFERENCE OF BILL TO 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 119); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1824) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the heirs of Harmon 
Wallace Jones,” now pending in the Senate, 
together with all accompanying papers, is 
hereby referred to the Court of Claims; and 
the Court shall proceed with the same in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and report to the Senate, at the 
earliest practicable date, giving such find- 
ings of fact and conclusions thereon as shall 
be sufficient to inform the Congress of the 
nature and character of the demand as a 
claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR STUDY 
OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
ACT AND LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. HILL submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 120), which was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 66, 
86th Congress, agreed to February 6, 1959, 
is amended (1) by striking out the date 
“July 1, 1959” in section 2 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the date “November 30, 1959", 
and (2) by striking out the date “June 1, 
1954” in section 3 and inserting in Meu 
thereof the date December 31, 1959”, 
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PERMANENCY OF CERTAIN PRO- 
VISIONS RELATING TO STATE 
PLANS FOR AID TO THE BLIND 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, my colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
ton], and the Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ciark and Mr. Scorrl, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill which would enable Missouri and 
Pennsylvania to participate in the Fed- 
eral-State program of aid to the blind 
on a permanent basis. Now we are 
operating under a temporary permission. 

All of this is necessary because our 
aid-to-the-blind program differs from 
that of other States. We permit our 
blind people to earn more money than 
do other States and still be eligible for 
State assistance. 

We ask that we be permitted to do 
this because we believe it is a more en- 
lightened, sympathetic, and humane ap- 
proach. We are not asking for more 
Federal aid than other States are re- 
ceiving. We only ask that we will be 
allowed to permanently continue our 
own program and receive matching Fed- 
eral funds to the same extent that other 
States are receiving them under their 
programs, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1936) to make permanent 
certain provisions relating to State plans 
for aid to the blind, introduced by Mr. 
Hennincs (for himself, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. CLARK, and Mr. Scorr), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


SALARIES FOR CERTAIN OFFICERS 
AT ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the laws relating to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital so as to fix the sal- 
aries of the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, and first assistant physi- 
cian of the hospital, and for other pur- 
poses. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp, together with 
a statement from Mr. Flemming, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1937) to amend the laws 
relating to St. Elizabeths Hospital so as 
to fix the salaries of the superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, and first assist- 
ant physician of the hospital, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1937 
A bill to amend the laws relating to 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital so as to fix the 

salaries of the superintendent, assistant 

superintendent, and first assistant physi- 
cian of the hospital, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of section 4839 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (24 U.S.C. 165), 
is amended by striking out “he shall reside 
on the premises and devote his whole time 
to the welfare of the institution” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “he shall reside on the 
premises, and, for this purpose, they are au- 
thorized to be appropriated from time to 
time such sums as may be necessary to build 
on the grounds of the hospital, and furnish, 
a residence for the superintendent; he shall 
devote his whole time to the welfare of the 
institution”. 

Sec. 2. Such section is further amended by 
inserting after the first sentence the follow- 
ing new sentence: “The superintendent shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $19,000 
per annum, the assistant superintendent 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$18,000 per annum, and the first assistant 
physician of the hospital shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $17,500 per annum”, 

Src. 3. The last proviso of the first para- 
graph under the head “Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
pital” in the Act of March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. 
1562, 1606) , is repealed. 

Sec. 4. Section 3 of this Act and the amend- 
ment made by section 2 of this Act shall be- 
come effective with the beginning of the first 
pay period commencing after the enactment 
of this Act. 


The statement presented by Mr. GOLD- 
WATER is as follows: 


I enclose for your consideration a draft bill 
“To amend the laws relating to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital so as to fix the salaries of the su- 
perintendent, assistant superintendent, and 
first assistant physician of the hospital, and 
for other purposes.” 

The provisions of this bill are designed to 
accomplish the following objectives: 

1. To establish the following salaries for 
the three top positions at St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital: 


Present Proposed 
salary salary 
Superintendent $16,335 $19, 000 
Assistant 
superintendent 15. 150 18, 000 
First assistant 
Physiclian 14. 430 17, 500 


2. To authorize the appropriation of funds 
to build and furnish, in conformity with 
policies on construction of housing for Fed- 
eral personnel promulgated by the Bureau of 
the Budget, a new set of quarters for the 
superintendent in lieu of the apartment he 
now occupies in a buiiding for patients. 

3. It would repeal the following proviso 
in the 1930 Interior Department appropria- 
tions: “Provided further, That the practice 
of allowing quarters, heat, light, household 
equipment, subsistence, and laundry service 
to the superintendent and other employees 
who are required to live at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital may be continued without deduc- 
tion from their salary, notwithstanding the 
Act of March 5, 1928 (45 Stat., p. 193), pend- 
ing determination by the Personnel Classi- 
fication Board, in accordance with said Act.” 

This proposed bill is identical to H.R. 9416 
submitted to the 85th Congress in August 
1957, except for two proposed changes: 

1, The increase in salary proposed for the 
assistant superintendent is raised from $17,- 
500 to $18,000 (a change which we requested 
while the legislation was under consideration 
in the 85th Congress in order to reflect the 
difference in status and responsibilities be- 
tween this position and the position of the 
First Assistant Physician, the salary for 
which would remain at $17,500). 

2. It is proposed that furnished quarters 
(rather than quarters) be built for the 
superintendent—in line with present policy 
and practice followed for officers of the mili- 
tary services, Public Health Service com- 
missioned personnel, and personnel of the 
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Veterans’ Administration, and other Federal 
employees required to live on their work 
premises. 

In submitting this legislation to the 85th 
Congress, the Department described this 
bill as necessary legislative action to meet a 
longstanding problem concerning the fur- 
nishing of quarters, subsistence, and other 
items of maintenance to the three named 
officials of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

On October 10, 1956, the Comptroller 
General submitted to the Congress a report 
(B-121250) concerning the allowances for 
these officials of the hospital. During the 
hearings on our 1958 appropriation esti- 
mates, the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives requested that we 
insert in the record a statement indicating 
the action the Department proposed to take 
with respect to the Comptroller General’s 
report. The requested statement was sub- 
mitted and appears on pages 1321-1323 of 
the hearings record. This proposed bill 
would provide the necessary legislative au- 
thorizations embodied in the proposal re- 
ported to the House committee. 

The need for action on this proposed legis- 
lation is urgent. In the interval between 
submittal of this legislation to the 85th 
Congress and the present date the incum- 
bent of the position of assistant superin- 
tendent has retired and accepted a more 
lucrative position outside the Government. 
In addition, the incumbent of the first as- 
sistant physician’s position has died and 
only recently been replaced by a promotion 
from within St. Elizabeths Hospital of a 
physician who is nearing retirement. This 
bill is an essential step in placing the De- 
partment in a position where it can hope 
to recruit qualified persons for these very 
important posts. 

Additionally, the measures needed to re- 
solve the problems resulting from the Comp- 
troller General’s report are delayed by the 
lack of authorization to build and furnish 
separate quarters for the superintendent of 
the hospital. As was pointed out in a letter 
transmitted to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on June 20, 
1958, without the additional salary provided 
under this legislation, the burden of com- 
plying with the self-maintenance require- 
ments of the Comptroller General’s report 
would become unrealistic for the incum- 
bents of these three positions. 

We shall appreciate it if you would be 
good enough to refer the enclosed draft 
bill to the appropriate committee for con- 
sideration. It is our earnest hope that 
early action can be taken to enact this bill 
and thus provide a substantial step toward 
solution of this longstanding problem. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
perceives no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation to the Congress for 
its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary. 


TEACHING HOSPITAL FOR HOW- 
ARD UNIVERSITY—TRANSFER OF 
FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
last year the Senate passed a bill which 
transferred Freedmen’s Hospital to 
Howard University. The bill died in the 
House. In my estimation it is necessary 
for Howard University to take over 
Freedmen’s Hospital if the hospital is to 
be kept in any condition at all, and it is 
planned to improve the hospital as soon 
as the transfer to the university has 
been effected. 
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Therefore I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to accomplish this. I 
ask unanimous consent that the biil be 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
Statement from Arthur Flemming, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and statement will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1938) to establish a teach- 
ing hospital for Howard University, to 
transfer Freedmen’s Hospital to the uni- 
versity, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. GOLDWATER, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1938 
A bill to establish a teaching hospital for 

Howard University, to transfer Freedmen’s 

Hospital to the university, and for other 

purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TRANSFER OF FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 

SECTION 1. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
in the provision of teaching hospital re- 
sources for Howard University, thereby as- 
sisting the university in the training of med- 
ical and allied personnel and in providing 
hospital services for the community, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall, pursuant to agreement with the board 
of trustees of Howard University, transfer to 
Howard University, without reimbursement, 
all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in certain lands in the District of Co- 
lumbia, together with the buildings and im- 
provements thereon and the personal prop- 
erty used in connection therewith (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary), commonly known 
as Freedmen's Hospital. 

(b) It is the intent of Congress (1) that 
the transfer of Freedmen’s Hospital to How- 
ard University be effected as soon as prac- 
ticable, (2) to assure the well-being of pa- 
tients at Freedmen’s Hospital during the 
period of transition, and (3) that the trans- 
fer be effected with minimum dislocation of 
the present hospital staff and maximum con- 
sideration of their interests as employees. 

(c) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall report to the Congress the 
terms of the agreement for such transfer. 

PROVISION FOR EMPLOYEES OF HOSPITAL 

Sec. 2. (a) The agreement for transfer of 
Freedmen’s Hospital referred to in section 1 
shall include provisions to assure that: 

(1) All individuals who are career or ca- 
reer-conditional employees of the hospital 
on both the date of enactment of this Act 
and the day preceding the effective date of 
the transfer of the hospital, except those 
who are notified not less than six months 
prior to the effective date of such transfer 
that their positions are to be abolished, will 
be offered an opportunity to transfer to 
Howard University. 

(2) Howard University— 

(A) will not reduce the salary levels for 
such employees who transfer, 

(B) will deposit currently (i) in the civil 
service retirement and disability fund cre- 
ated by the Act of May 22, 1920, the employee 
deductions and agency contributions re- 
quired by the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
and (ii) in the fund created by section 5(c) 
of the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1954 the employee deductions 
and agency contributions required by the 
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Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954, and 

(C) will provide other benefits for such 
employees as nearly equivalent as may be 
practicable to those generally applicable, on 
the effective date of the transfer of the hos- 
pital, to civilian employees of the United 
States. 

(3) The transfer will become effective not 
later than the beginning of the second 
month which begins after construction of 
the new hospital facilities authorized by sec- 
tion 3 is commenced. 

(b) The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall make every reasonable ef- 
fort to place in other comparable Federal 
positions all individuals who are career or 
career-conditional employees of Freedmen's 
Hospital on the date of enactment of this 
Act and who do not transfer to Howard 
University. R 

(c) Each individual who is an employee 
of Freedmen’s Hospital on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and who transfers to How- 
ard University shall, so long as he is continu- 
ously in the employ of Howard University, 
be regarded as continuing in the employ of 
the United States for the purposes of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act and the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
For purposes of section 3121(b) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 and section 210 of 
the Social Security Act, service performed by 
such individual during the period of his em- 
ployment at Howard University shall be re- 
garded as though performed in the employ of 
the United States. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITAL 
FACILITIES 


Sec. 3. For the purpose specified in sec- 
tion 1, there are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the construction of a building or build- 
ings and facilities, including equipment, and 
for remodeling of existing buildings (in- 
cluding repair and replacement of equip- 
ment) which are to be combined with the 
building or buildings and facilities so con- 
structed, to provide a hospital with a ca- 
pacity of not to exceed five-hundred beds. 


CONTINUED OPERATION OF FACILITIES 


Sec. 4. If, within 20 years after the com- 
pletion of construction (as determined by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare) of the new hospital facilities author- 
ized by section 3, any of such facilities, or 
of the facilities transferred pursuant to sec- 
tion 1 and combined with such new facilities, 
are transferred by Howard University to any 
other person or entity (except a transfer 
to the United States) or cease to be operated 
by the university as teaching hospital facili- 
ties, the United States shall be entitled 
to recover from the transferee or the univer- 
sity, in the case of a transfer, or from the 
university, if there is no transfer, an amount 
equal to the then value of such facilities 
(or so much thereof as is involved in the 
transfer, as the case may be), such value 
to be determined by agreement of the parties 
or by action brought in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
OPERATION 

Sec. 5. In order to facilitate operation of 
teaching hospital facilities at Howard Uni- 
versity, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated annually to the university such sums 
as the Congress may determine, for the par- 
tial support of the operation of such facilities 
giving consideration to the cost imposed 
by the provisions of section 2 and the por- 
tion of the agreement under this Act re- 
lating to such provisions. The cost of oper- 
ating such facilities, the appropriations pur- 
suant to this section, and any other income 
derived from such operation or available 
for such purpose shall be identified and 
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accounted for separately in the accounts 
of the university. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


Sec. 6. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress that, to the extent 
consistent with good medical teaching prac- 
tice, the Howard University Hospital facili- 
ties shall become progressively more self- 
supporting. In order to further this policy, 
the President shall submit to the Congress 
a report, based on a study of the financing 
of the operation of the hospital, containing 
his recommendations on the rate at which, 
consistent with the above policy, Federal 
financial participation in such cost of 
operation shall be reduced. Such report 
shall be submitted not later than the end 
of the second calendar year following the 
year in which the construction of the new 
hospital facilities, authorized by section 3, 
is completed. ‘ 

REPEAL OF LAWS 

Sec. 7. All laws heretofore applicable spe- 
cifically to Freedmen’s Hospital are, to the 
extent of such applicability, repealed, effec- 
tive with the transfer of Freedmen’s Hospital 
pursuant to section 1, 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS 

Sec. 8. All unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, and other funds, avail- 
able or to be made available, of Freedmen's 
Hospital are, effective with the transfer of 
Freedmen’s Hospital pursuant to section 1, 
transferred to Howard University for use 
in the operation of the Howard University 
Hospital facilities, except to the extent (de- 
termined by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget) required to meet obligations 
already incurred and not assumed by the 
university. 


The statement presented by Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, is as follows: 


Enclosed for your consideration is a draft 
of a bill to transfer Freedmen's Hospital to 
Howard University, with provision for con- 
struction of a new teaching hospital. 

Bills for this purpose were introduced last 
year in the Senate (S. 3626) and House of 
Representatives (H.R. 12094), Hearings were 
held and the bill was reported favorably by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, but the Congress adjourned without 
further action. 

The transfer of Freedmen’s Hospital from 
the Federal Government to Howard Univer- 
sity, with provision for a new hospital to 
replace the obsolete and uneconomical plant 
now in use at Freedmen's was recommended 
in 1955 by a study commission of distin- 
guished citizens appointed by the Secre- 
tary of this Department on authorization 
by the 83d Congress. 

Construction of new facilities for Howard 
University’s medical teaching program and 
for proper care of the patients of Freedmen’s 
Hospital is urgently needed, and has been 
delayed for determination of the future role 
of Freedmen’s Hospital. The disproportion- 
ate shortage of Negro medical and allied 
personnel makes Howard University’s med- 
ical teaching program of national impor- 
tance, 

The proposed legislation would at the 
same time give essential support to Howard 
University’s program of medical education 
and end the anomaly of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s operating a community hospital. 
It would make the hospital an integral part 
of the university with the advantages of 
unified responsibility and control. Under 
private control and with new facilities it 
could become progressively more self-sup- 
porting, without impairment of its teaching 
function. 

Opposition to an earlier version of this 
legislative proposal, introduced in the 84th 
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Congress, was expressed by representatives 
of employees at Freedmen's Hospital because 
of the loss of civil service employment. After 
extensive discussion with officials of Howard 
University and with employees of the hos- 
pital, new provisions were included in the 
85th Congress bills, and are carried forward 
in the present draft bills, in order to pre- 
serve, for the employees affected by the 
transfer, as much of the advantages of civil 
service employment as is possible without 
infringement upon Howard University’s 
status as a private, self-governing institution. 

While it would be incompatible with 
Howard University’s status for the trans- 
ferred employees to be in Civil Service em- 
ployment at the university, the new pro- 
posals will minimize disadvantage to them 
by providing for continuation of equal. pay 
and benefits in the university's employ, plus 
continuation of their present retirement and 
group insurance coverage. In short, the bill 
would give them all the security it can with- 
out continuing them as Federal employees. 
For those unwilling to remain at the hospital 
under these conditions, additional provision 
is made for administrative action under 
present law to transfer them to other 
Federal jobs. 

The bill as now drafted would, in sub- 
stance: 

1. Direct the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to transfer the present 
Freedmen's Hospital to Howard University 
pursuant to agreement with the board of 
trustees, the transfer to be effective within 
the calendar month after the month in 
which construction of the new hospital is 
started. 

2. State as the intent of the Congress (A) 
to complete the transfer as soon as practi- 
cable, (B) to assure the wellbeing of patients 
at Freedmen's Hospital during the transi- 
tion, and (C) to effect the transfer with 
minimum dislocation of the present staff 
and maximum consideration of their inter- 
ests as employees, 

3. Specify that the agreement between 
Howard University and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare include 
provisions to assure that career and career- 
conditional employees at Freedmen's Hos- 
pital will be offered an opportunity to trans- 
fer to Howard University (except for per- 
sonnel notified at least 6 months in advance 
that their positions are to be abolished) and 
that Howard University will continue the 
salary levels of transferred employees and 
provide other benefits for them as nearly 
equivalent as may be practicable to those 
prevailing in the Federal Civil Service at the 
time of transfer. 

4. Require the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to make every reasonable 
effort to place in other comparable Federal 
positions those employees who do not trans- 
fer to Howard University. 

5. Provide for continued coverage under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act and the 
Federal Employee’s Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954 for transferred employees who 
are covered under these acts on the date of 
enactment of the transfer legislation. 

6. Authorize appropriation of funds nec- 
essary to carry out the foregoing provisions, 
and for new construction and remodeling 
of existing buildings to provide teaching 
hospital facilities for Howard University, 
with a capacity not to exceed 500 beds. 

7. Authorize annual appropriations, in a 
separate appropriation account in the How- 
ard University budget, for the partial sup- 
port of the operation of the new teaching 
hospital, but declare it to be the policy of 
the Congress that, to the extent consistent 
with good medical teaching practice, the 
new facilities shall become progressively 
more self-supporting; and provide further 
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for submission by the President to the Con- 
gress of a report, within 2 years after the 
year in which the new hospital is completed, 
containing his recommendations for carry- 
ing out this policy. 

Supplementing the legislation as proposed, 
the Civil Service Commission will extend its 
separated career employees program to give 
career and career-conditional employees who 
transfer to Howard University 3 years from 
the transfer date (instead of the 90 days gen- 
erally allowed) in which to claim reemploy- 
ment priority in the Federal civil service if 
separated in good standing from the univer» 
sity; upon filing such a claim an eligible 
employee would remain on the separated 
career employee roster for a further period 
of either 2 years (for career employees) or 1 
year (for career-conditional employees). 

As a result of questions raised at the con- 
gressional hearings on last year’s bill, Howard 
University has recently completed an anal- 
ysis comparing the present status of Freed- 
men’s Hospital employees with the status 
they will have after their transfer to Howard 
University and with the status of the present 
employees of the university. In appraising 
the future status of the transferred em- 
ployees, the comparison takes into account 
both the provisions of the proposed bill and 
the undertakings which Howard University 
is prepared to incorporate in the agreement 
referred to in paragraph 3 of the summary 
set forth above. Two areas of difficulty 
which neither the bill nor the proposed 
agreement would expressly eliminate are 
(a) the applicability to the transferred em- 
ployees of future Federal pay increases, and 
(b) the discrepancies in pay and benefits 
between such employees and Howard em- 
ployees doing similar work. 

Each of these difficulties is met by estab- 
lished policies, In the past, both the execu- 
tive branch and the Congress have acted 
promptly to see to it that statutory pay in- 
creases for Federal employees were refiected 
in the salary scale of Howard University em- 
ployees. It is the firm intention of the 
executive branch to maintain this policy, and 
we have every reason to believe that the 
Congress will cooperate in making it possible 
for us to do so. 

With respect to the second difficulty, a 
program of adjustments in the Howard Uni- 
versity pay system designed to bring it into 
line with the Federal pay system has already 
been initiated. The first step in this direc- 
tion was taken in the fiscal year 1958 budget 
of Howard University by providing for with- 
in-grade promotions to employees of the 
university. The fiscal year 1960 budget cur- 
rently being considered by the Congress con- 
tains further provision for within-grade pro- 
motions. The administration intends to 
continue this policy until the Howard Uni- 
versity pay system is fully comparable with 
that of the Federal Government. 

The legislation as now drafted will, we 
believe, achieve the beneficial purposes of 
the transfer with a minimum of temporary 
disturbance for those most directly affected. 

We shall appreciate it if you will refer the 
enclosed draft proposal to the appropriate 
committee for consideration, 

In compliance with Public Law 801, 84th 
Congress, 2d session, there is enclosed a 
statement of cost estimates and personnel 
requirements which would be entailed by 
enactment of the proposed legislation. You 
will note that no additional personnel costs 
are involved, 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
perceives no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation to the Congress for 
its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Secretary. 
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Program: Transfer of Freedmen’s Hospital to Howard University—LZstimate of cost, fiscal 
year 1959-638 


0 410, 000 


Expenditures: 


$410, 000 


410, 000 


Personal services 
pi gs DE a 
— — TR 


410, 000 


F T. . T S —— 
1 No additional costs for end pai pac services are anticipated but there will be a transfer of costs from one appropriation 


to another. Over a peri 


of years a decrease in cost is expected. 


ASSISTANCE TO SCHOOLS IN FED- 
ERALLY-IMPACTED AREAS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the President’s budget message of Janu- 
ary 19, 1959, he said: 

Schools in Federally affected areas: Al- 
though education is primarily a responsibil- 
ity of State and local governments, the Fed- 
eral Government has an obligation to assist 
communities where large numbers of chil- 
dren of persons engaged in Federal activities 
impose an extraordinary burden on local 
school districts. 

Programs to provide financial assistance to 
districts thus affected have been extended 
and liberalized several times since they were 
first started in 1950, despite the fact that they 
should be modified to assure greater and 
more equitable local responsibility. The 
Federal Government's responsibility is clear 
for those children whose parents both work 
and live on Federal property, and do not, 
therefore, pay local property taxes. On the 
other hand, it is only proper for the com- 
munities to bear the cost of educating chil- 
dren of those Federal personnel who, like all 
other residents, pay local taxes directly or 
indirectly for the support of public schools. 
In accordance with these principles, legisla- 
tion will be recommended to place these aid 
programs on a more sound and equitable 
basis (p. M66). 


Mr. President, in keeping with the 
President’s message, I introduce a bill 
and ask that it be appropriately referred, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the body of the Recor, along 
with a statement prepared by Arthur 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and also a table which 
is a summary of Public Law 874 entitle- 
ments, by State, under current law and 
proposed amended law, fiscal year 1960. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill, statement, and table will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1939) to amend Public 
Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, relating 
to school assistance in federally affected 
areas, so as to limit payments under such 
laws to situations involving tax-exempt 
Federal property, introduced by Mr, 
GOLDWATER, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1939 
A bill to amend Public Laws 815 and 874, su 

Congress, relating to school 

federally affected areas, so as to limit pene 

ments under such laws to situations in- 

volving tax-exempt Federal property 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federally Affected 
Areas School Assistance Amendments of 
1959”. 
TITLE I—AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC LAW 874 
Employment on Federal property 

Sec. 101. (a) The first sentence of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 3 of the Act of September 
30, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 238), relating 
to the determination of the number of chil- 
dren residing on Federal property or residing 
with a parent employed on Federal property, 
is amended by striking out “who, while in 
attendance at such schools, either resided on 
Federal property, or resided with a parent 
employed on Federal property situated in 
whole or in part in the same State as such 
agency or situated within a reasonable com- 
muting distance from the school district of 
such agency” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“who, while in attendance at such schools, 
(1) resided on Federal property, or (2) resid- 
ed with a parent employed on Federal prop- 
erty situated in whole or in part in the 
school district of such agency, or (3) resided 
with a parent employed on Federal property 
(A) all of which is situated outside of the 
school district of such agency and (B) all 
or part of which is situated within the same 
State as such school district or within rea- 
sonable commuting distance from such 
school district”. 

(b) Clause (B) of paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (c) of such section, relating to com- 
putation of the amount of entitlement, is 
amended to read: (B) the sum of the num- 
ber of children determined under subsection 
(a), 50 per centum of the number of chil- 
dren determined under clause (1) of sub- 
section (b), 40 per centum of the number of 
children determined under clause (2) of 
such subsection, and 25 per centum of the 
number of children determined under clause 
(3) of such subsection”, 


Districts which cease to meet eligibility 
requirements 


Sec, 102. Clause B of paragraph (2) of such 
subsection (c) is amended by striking out 
“, except that such 3 per centum requirement 
need not be met by such agency for any pe- 
riod of 2 fiscal years which follows a fiscal 
year during which such agency met such re- 
quirement and was entitled to payment un- 
der the provisions of this section, but the 
payment, under the provisions of this section 
to such agency for the second fiscal year of 
any such 2-year period during which such 
requirement is not met, shall be reduced by 
50 per centum of the amount thereof.” 


Sudden and substantial increases in 
attendance 


Src. 103. (a) Section 4 of such Act (20 
U.S.C. 239), relating to sudden and substan- 
tial increases in school attendance as a re- 
sult of activities of the United States, is 

ed. 

(b) Clause (A) of section 3(c) (4) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “(including 
funds available under section 4 of this Act)”. 

(c) Subsection (a) of section 5 of such Act 
(20 U.S.C. 240), relating to the method of 
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making payments, is amended by striking out 
“section 2, 3, or 4” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 2 or 3”. 

(d) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out “sections 2, 3, and 
4(a)” and inserting in lieu thereof “sections 
2 and 3”. 


Federal property leased to private persons 

Sec. 104. (a) The first two sentences of 
paragraph (1) of section 9 of such Act (20 
U.S.C. 244), relating to the definition of “Fed- 
eral property“, are amended to read: “The 
term ‘Federal property’ means real property 
which is owned by the United States and 
from which no State, political subdivision of 
a State, or the District of Columbia could, 
because of the immunity of the property 
from taxation under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, derive tax reve- 
nues on substantially its full value, by a tax 
imposed either with respect to the property 
or with respect to any use thereof or interest 
therein.” 

(b) The third sentence of such paragraph 
is amended by inserting “and” before “(B)” 
and by striking out “, and (C) any school 
which is providing flight training to members 
of the Air Force under contractual arrange- 
ments with the Department of the Air Force 
at an airport which is owned by a State or a 
political subdivision of a State”. 

(c) Section 2(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out and property taxes 
paid with respect to Federal property, 
whether or not such taxes are paid by the 
United States,“. 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 815 

Employment on Federal property 

Sec. 201. (a) Paragraph (2) of section 5(a) 
of the Act of September 23, 1950, as amended 
(20 U.S.C. 635), relating to the determination 
of the number of children residing on Fed- 
eral property or residing with a parent em- 
ployed on Federal property for purposes of 
the limitation on the total of the payments 
to any local educational agency, is amended 
by striking out the matter preceding the 
period and inserting in lieu thereof: 

(2) (A) the estimated increase, since the 
base year, in the number of children residing 
on Federal property, multiplied by 50 per 
centum of the average per pupil cost of con- 
structing minimum school facilities in the 
State in which the school district of such 
agency is located; (B) the estimated increase, 
since the base year, in the number of chil- 
dren residing with a parent employed on 
Federal property situated in whole or in part 
in the school district of such agency, multi- 
plied by 40 per centum of such average per 
pupil cost; and (C) the estimated increase, 
since the base year, in the number of chil- 
dren residing with a parent employed on 
Federal property situated (1) completely out- 
side the school district of such agency but 
(ii) in whole or in part in the same State 
as such school district or within reasonable 
commuting distance from such school dis- 
trict, multiplied by 25 per centum of such 
average per pupil cost”. 

(b) Section 5(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “two or more” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “both”, and by striking out 
“paragraph (2)“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of “clause (A), (B), or (C) of paragraph 
(2)”. 

Sudden and substantial increases in 
attendance 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 5(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “; and” at the end 
of paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
@ period and by striking out paragraph (3) 
thereof. 

(b) The first sentence of section 3 of such 
Act (20 US.C. 633), relating to the dates of 
filing applications, is amended by striking 
out “paragraphs (2) or (3) of section 5(a)” 
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and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (2) 
of section 5(a)”. 

(c) The last sentence of section 5(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “para- 
graph (1), (2), or (3)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “paragraph (1), or clause (A), (B), 
or (C) of paragraph (2)” and by adding “or 
clause” after “such paragraph”. 

(d) Section 5(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “paragraph (1), (2), or (3) 
of subsection (a) unless the increase in chil- 
dren referred to in such paragraph” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “paragraph (1) or (2) 
of subsection (a) unless the increase in chil- 
dren referred to in such paragraph (1), or 
the sum of the increases referred to in such 
paragraph (2), as the case may be”, by 
striking out “in the case of paragraph (1) 
or (2), or 10 per centum in the case of para- 
graph (3),”, and by striking out “, and un- 
less, in the case of paragraph (3), the con- 
struction of additional minimum school 
facilities for the number of children in such 
increase will, in the judgment of the Com- 
missioner, impose an undue financial burden 
on the taxing and borrowing authority of 
such agency”. 

(e) Section 5(f) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “paragraph (1), (2), or (3)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph (1), 
or clause (A), (B), or (C) of paragraph 
(2)”, by striking out “such paragraph” in 
clauses (3) and (4) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “such paragraph or clause”, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: For purposes of clause (4) of the 
preceding sentence, in cases in which the 
increase period or base year referred to in 
such clause (4) occurred prior to July 1, 
1960, the number of children therein re- 
ferred to who come within paragraph (2) of 
subsection (a) shall be divided, with respect 
to such increase period or base year occur- 
ring prior to such date, into the number of 
such children described in clause (A), the 
number of such children described in clause 
(B), and the number of such children de- 
scribed in clause (C), of such paragraph 
(2).” 

(f) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act (20 U.S.C. 645), relating to the defini- 
tion of “base year”, is amended by striking 
out paragraph (2) or (3)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof paragraph (2)". 


Additional Federal payments 


Sec, 203. Section 8 of such Act (20 U.S.C. 
638), relating to additional Federal payments 
in unusual cases, is repealed. 


Federal property leased to private persons 


Sec. 204. (a) The first two sentences of 
paragraph (1) of section 15 of such Act, re- 
lating to the definition of “Federal property”, 
are amended to read: “The term ‘Federal 
property’ means real property which is owned 
by the United States and from which no 
State, political subdivision of a State, or the 
District of Columbia could, because of the 
immunity of the property from taxation 
under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, derive tax revenues on sub- 
stantially its full value, by a tax imposed 
either with respect to the property or with 
respect to any use thereof or interest 
therein.” 

(b) The third sentence of such paragraph 
is amended by striking out “(A)” and by 
striking out “, and (B) any school which is 
providing flight training to members of the 
Air Force under contractual arrangements 
with the Department of the Air Force at an 


airport which is owned by a State or a polit- 
ical subdivision of a State”. 


Technical amendment on judicial review 

Src. 205. Section 11(b) of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentences: “The local educa- 
tional agency affected may file with the 
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court a petition to review such action. A 
copy of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Com- 
missioner, or any officer designated by him 
for that purpose. Upon the filing of the 
petition the court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm or set aside the action of the Com- 
missioner in whole or in part.” Section 32 
of the Act of August 28, 1958 (P.L. 85-791), 
is repealed. 


TITLE I1I—MISCELLANEOUS 
Effective date 


Sec. 301. The amendments made by this 
Act, other than section 205, shall be effective 
for the period beginning July 1, 1959. 


Transition provision 


Sec. 302. If the amount to which a local 
educational agency is entitled under section 
3 of the Act of September 30, 1950, as 
amended by this Act, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, is less than the amount to 
which such agency was entitled under such 
section 3 (after application of section 4(c)), 
as in effect prior to such amendments, for 
the year ending June 30, 1959, and the dif- 
ference between the two amounts exceeds 
3 per centum of the current expenditures, 
as defined in such Act of September 30, 1950, 
of such agency for the school year 1958-1959, 
the amount to which such agency is entitled 
under such section 3, as so amended, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, shall be in- 
creased by the amount of such excess. 


The statement and table presented by 
Mr. GOLDWATER are as follows: 


STATEMENT BY ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRE- 
TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


I have transmitted to Congres a bill to 
amend Public Law 874, under which Federal 
assistance is provided for the operation and 
maintenance of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and Public Law 815, which 
provides for assistance in the construction 
of such schools, 

These are the laws designed to compensate 
school districts for financial problems at- 
tributed to Federal operations or the tax 
immunity of Federal property. 

The bill would change these laws in two 
principal respects: 

1. It would authorize aid only to those 
school districts whose school revenues are 
impaired by reason of the tax-exempt status 
of Federal property. 

2. It would reduce payments to levels more 
consistent with the school revenue losses ac- 
tually borne by such districts. 

Available data clearly indicate that under 
the laws as now written many school dis- 
tricts receive assistance from the Federal 
Government as compensation for revenue 
losses which these districts in fact do not 
sustain because of tax immunity of Federal 
property. 

Following is a summary of the situations 
in which assistance is provided under these 
laws, the changes we are proposing, and our 
reasons for these proposals. 

1. Where parents both live on and work 
on tax-exempt Federal property: Under 
Public Law 874, as a general principle eligi- 
ble districts receive for each child an 
amount equal to the per-pupil expenditures 
which are financed out of local tax revenues, 

Under Public Law 815, when additional 
classrooms need to be constructed for the 
additional children whose parents work and 
live on Federal property, eligible districts 
receive an amount equal to the number of 
such additional children times 95 percent of 
the average per-pupil cost of school con- 
struction in the State. 

The proposed bill would leave both laws 
unchanged with respect to such children, 

2. Where parents work on tax-exempt 
Federal property but live off the property: 
Under both Public Law 874 and Public Law 
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815, an eligible school district receives just 
as much assistance for the education of 
children in this category if the Federal 
property involved is located outside the dis- 
trict as does a district in which the Fed- 
eral property is actually located. 

Under Public Law 874, regardless of where 
the property is located, the basic principal 
for determining the amount of assistance 
for pupils whose mothers or fathers work on 
but do not live on Federal property is that 
the local districts be reimbursed for half 
the normal per-pupil expenditures that are 
derived from loca] tax sources. 

If, for example, expenditures for mainte- 
nance and operation of public elementary 
and secondary schools amount to $200 per- 
pupil per year and $100 of this is derived 
from local tax sources, the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the present law provides 
$50 for each public school child whose 
father or mother is employed on Federal 
property. 

Similarly, if a district qualifies for Federal 
construction funds under Public Law 815 be- 
cause of increased enrollment of students 
whose mothers or fathers are employed on 
Federal property, regardless of where the 
property is located, the Government pays 
half the construction costs of the classrooms 
needed to accommodate the additional stu- 
dents. Payments are based on average school 
construction costs prevailing in each State. 

Thus, if the average classroom construc- 
tion cost for a State is $1,100 per pupil, the 
Government under this provision of the law 
pays eligible districts within that State $550 
for each additional pupil enrolled whose 
mother or father is employed on Federal 
property. 

The proposed bill would divide assistance 
for children whose parents work on but do 
not live on Federal property into two cate- 
gories—one for those situations where the 
property is located within the district in 
which the children go to school and one for 
those situations where the property is lo- 
cated outside the district in which the chil- 
dren go to school. 

Available data do not justify a 50 percent 
rate even in those districts in which Fed- 
eral property is located. This rate is still 
more unrealistic where Federal property is 
located outside the district, 

The proposed bill would reduce assistance 
under both Public Law 874 and Public Law 
815 from 50 percent to 40 percent with 
respect to districts in which Federal prop- 
erties are actually located and from 50 per- 
cent to 25 percent with respect to districts 
in which the properties are not located. 

The 50 percent rate in these present laws 
is based on the broad assumption that half 
the local revenue for public school purposes 
is derived from taxes on residential prop- 
erty and half from taxes on commercial and 
industrial property. Federal property which 
constitutes a place of employment is figured 
for the purposes of these laws as commer- 
cial or industrial property from which a 
school district derives no tax benefit. 

A report on property tax assessments pub- 
lished in December 1957 by the Bureau of the 
Census does not support the assumption that 
half the average school district’s real prop- 
erty tax base consists of commercial and in- 
dustrial property, This report indicates that 
for the country as a whole such property 
accounts for only 27.7 percent of the local 
real estate tax base. 

For no State does the assessed valuation 
of all commercial and industrial property 
reach even 40 percent of the total real estate 
assessment, the highest for any State being 
37.1, the lowest 9.3 percent. 

On the basis of these figures, the assump- 
tion of a 50-50 split in local tax revenues as 
between residential property and commercial- 
industrial property is clearly unrealistic, 
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For the Federal Government to assume half 
the local costs of educating the children of 
parents employed on Federal property whose 
dwellings are subject to taxation, like the 
homes of their privately employed neighbors, 
constitutes an unjustified use of Federal 
funds, even where the children go to school 
in the same district in which the Federal 
property is located, 

In proposing reimbursement for the edu- 
cation of these children at the 40 percent 
level, we have made allowance for the fact 
that many of the school districts eligible for 
Federal payments under Public Laws 815 and 
874 are in urban or suburban communities 
where the proportion of revenues derived 
from commercial and industrial property will 
generally exceed somewhat the average for all 
school districts in the Nation. 

I can find no justification whatsoever for 
reimbursing all districts at the same level, 
irrespective of where Federal property is 
located. The payment-in-lieu-of-tax prin- 
ciple simply cannot be applied equally—and 
at the same time equitably—to all situations. 

No matter who owns it, property located 
outside a school district cannot be taxed by 
that district. Federal assistance to a school 
district in connection with Federal property 
located outside that district can be justified 
on a payment-in-lieu-of-tax basis only on 
the assumption that if the property were 
taxable by the school district in which it is 
located, some residual benefit from this 
would accrue to the district where the chil- 
dren go to school. For example, if the dis- 
trict in which the Federal property is located 
could tax that property, this might free some 
State school funds for other districts in 
which children of parents employed on the 
property go to school. 

The proposed level of 25 percent for dis- 
tricts in which the Federal property is not 
located would seem to be adequate reim- 
bursement for any indirect loss of revenues 
those districts might sustain because of tax- 
immunity of Federal property located out- 
side their taxing jurisdiction. 

3. Where parents live on tax-exempt Fed- 
eral property but work off the property: 
Payments are computed under both Public 
Law 874 and Public Law 815 on the same 
basis for children in this category as for 
children whose mothers or fathers work on 
tax-exempt Federal property but live off the 
property. 

Under Public Law 874, the basic principle 
for determining the amount of Federal 
assistance for pupils in this category is that 
the local districts be reimbursed for half the 
normal per-pupil expenditures that are de- 
rived from local tax sources. 

Similarly, if a district qualifies for Federal 
construction funds under Public Law 815 
because of increased enrollment, the Govern- 
ment pays half the construction costs of the 
classrooms needed to accommodate the ad- 
ditional students whose parents live on but 
do not work on Federal property. Payments 
are based on average school construction 
costs prevailing in each State. 

The proposed bill would leave both laws 
unchanged with respect to these children. 

4, Where parents work or live on taxable 
Government property: Under both Public 
Law 874 and Public Law 815, districts which 
are eligible for Federal assistance because of 
Federal properties in their areas receive such 
assistance even though the Federal proper- 
ties have been leased to private firms or in- 
dividuals who, under recent Supreme Court 
decisions, can be taxed by State and local 
governments for the full valuation of the 
properties Just as though they were privately 
owned. Although any taxes actually paid by 
a lessee to a local school district are deducted 
from Federal payments to that district, all 
other eligible districts involved in such sit- 
uations receive full Federal assistance, 
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The bill would revise the definition of Fed- 
eral property in both laws so as to discon- 
tinue Federal assistance in these situations. 

5. Where parents have moved into an area 
to work for a Government contractor: Pay- 
ments are made to school districts in these 
situations on the basis that increased enroll- 
ments resulting from Government contract 
work have caused a financial hardship on 
these districts. 

Under Public Law 874, payments are based 
on the amount needed to prevent a deficit in 
school financing. Under Public Law 815, 
payments are based on the number of addi- 
tional children enrolled times 45 percent of 
the per pupil construction costs prevailing 
in the State. 

The proposed bill would discontinue this 
form of Federal assistance. It is our position 
that such assistance, originally occasioned 
by the rapid expansion of large-scale defense 
activities, is no longer justified. Plants 
working on Government contracts are fully 
taxable and, therefore, are sources of school 
revenues the same as any other industrial 
or commercial establishment. In fact, Gov- 
ernment contracts generate additional reve- 
nues for many school districts. 

All the proposed changes would be effec- 
tive for the 1959-60 school year, except that 
for this one year no school district’s reve- 
nues for current operating expenses would 
be reduced by more than 3 percent on ac- 
count of the changed levels of payment with 
respect to children of parents employed on 
tax-exempt Federal property. After the first 
year, the reduced levels of payment would be 
fully effective with respect to all districts. 

The various amendments proposed would 
reduce Federal expenditures under the two 
laws by approximately $61,270,000 for the 
first year and by still larger amounts there- 
after. Under Public Law 815, the estimated 
appropriation requirements for fiscal year 
1959-60 would be reduced by approximately 
$14,250,000—from $61,135,000 to $46,885,000. 
Under Public Law 874, the estimated appro- 
priation requirements would be reduced for 
fiscal year 1959-60 by approximately $47,- 
020,000—from $163,960,000 to $116,940,000. 


Summary of Public Law 874 estimated enti- 
tlements, by State, under current law and 
proposed amended law fiscal year 1960 


Estimated entitlements 


State Und 
nder cur- | Proposed 
rent law amended 
law 

$4,081,812 | $1, 838. 776 
3, 333, 838 2, 498, 955 
1, 075, 056 730, 212 
25, 707.200 | 18, 455, 067 
4, 860, 205 3, 510, 633 
1, 437, 471 566, 900 
202, 304 108, 868 
4, 419, 586 3, 015, 591 
5, 058, 182 3, 370, 138 
1, 152, 014 907, 543 
2, 866, 672 2, 058, 493 
746, 130 380, 102 
431, 199 98, 513 
4, 158, 945 2, 770, 676 
1, 219, 773 770, 619 
1, 068, 198 748, 653 
1, 246, 372 1, 017, 825 
5, 849, 612 4,041, 701 
4, 116, 123 3, 074, 119 
868, 591 592, 018 
CCC 438, 741 362, 133 
Le [ean cca 1, 280, 050 966, 183 
Missouri. — 1, 856, 291 640, 712 
Montana. ai 1, 314, 639 1, 154, 915 
Nel 1, 674, 964 1, 291, 012 
Nevada.. 975, 828 841, 673 
New Hampshire. 772, 623 616, 270 
New Jerse ß 2, 465, 858 1. 901, 453 
New Mexſco. 4.057, 778 3,312, 185 
N 3, 569, 606 2, 309, 610 
North Carolina. 1, 830, 622 1, 377, 447 
North Dakota.. Ca 282, 403 227, 379 
Ohios ee aS 3, 893, 757 2, 404. 464 
Oklahoma 5, 907, 458 4, 504, 892 
mane (cre ase ae 815,707 „499918 
Pennsylvania... .....-.sc<00- 1, 978, 089 1, 439, 369 
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Summary of Public Law 874 estimated enti- 
tlements, by State, under current law and 
proposed amended law fiscal year 1960— 
Continued 


Estimated entitlements 


State 


Rhode Island 


Construction aid by State under Public Law 
815, as amended, and under further pro- 
posed amendments to Public Law 815, fis- 
cal year 1960 


281555 
888838 


2885 
8288888 


BE 


ER 


3577, 300 


88888888885 


950 
200 
204 
300 
250 
600 
384 
700 
900 
600 
300 
131 


r rp 
— 
S 


3288 


85 


1, 536, 800 
1. 871 370 
10, 510 
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Number of school districts which claim for 
entitlement under Public Law 874 children 
- living in their boundaries whose parents 
are employed on representative major 
military bases during 1957-58 school year 


STATE AND MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


California: 
McClellan Air Force Base, North 
Sacramento 2. 2-2 x 81 
Presidio of San Francisco———- — 98 


Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento. 71 
Naval Base, Harbor Drive, San 


T 129 
Colorado: Air Force Academy 26 
New Mexico: White Sands Missile 

B en ole issinan opis masa os me mio ” 10 
Oklahoma: 

Fort Sill, Lawton 55 

Tinker Air Force Base, Midwest 

OU ov oe o TE 104 
Alabama: Fort McClellan, Anniston.. 24 
Arkansas: Fort Chaffee, Fort Smith.. 21 
Georgia: Fort Benning 49 
Illinois: Scott Air Force Base, 

C — 24 
Kansas: Air Force Plant No. 2 (B.OP.— 

G. M. C.), Kansas City- 58 
Kentucky: Fort Rnox - 26 
Maine: Naval Base, Kittery... he 55 
Massachusetts: Boston Army Base 63 
Missouri: Naval Industrial Reserve 

Aircraft Plant, Kansas City 77 
New Jersey: Fort Monmouth— Main 

b 39 
New York: New York Naval Shipyard 

TT SO ie ea eee 65 
Ohio: Naval Industrial Reserve Air- 

craft Plant, Columbus 54 
Pennsylvania: Olstead Air Force Base 

C 62 
Rhode Island: Naval Base, Newport, at 

—!. ee 34 
Texas: 

Air Force Plant No. 4, Fort Worth 75 

Fort Hood, Rilleen ..-cz2unennnnn 53 

Naval Industrial Reserve Aircraft 

wo hs SS na — 66 
Washington: 

Air Force Plant No. 17 (Boeing 

plant No. 2), Seattle, commingled_ 47 

Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, Brem- 

OES Sas Nae ep aa pr were 42 
Total number of military bases 27 
Total number of school districts 1, 508 


Each base is located in one or sometimes 
two school districts. 


Estimated entitlements under Public Law 
874 of school districts in the Washington, 
D.C., metropolitan area for the 1959-60 
school year 


Entitlement | Entitlement 
under pres- | under pro- 
ent provision | posed amend- 


School district 


of the act ments 
Montgomery County, Md_|$1, 915, 824. 15 | $1, 112, 563. 94 
Prince Georges Count: 

T 1, 722, 706.42 | 1, 032, 060, 64 
Alexandria City, Va.. 980. 2: 438, 667. 67 
Arlington County, Va. 607. 1, 160, 007. 43 
Fairfax County, Va... 6, 654, 98 

Falls Church City, Va.. 63, 724. 18 

Ze . 953, 678. 84 
Amount of reduction. 2, 842, 500. 48 


The full amount ot the proposed reduction 
would not apply to four of these districts— 
Prince Georges, Arlington, and Fairfax Coun- 
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ties and the city of Alexandria—in the 1959- 
60 school year, because this would reduce 
their operating budgets by more than 3 per- 
cent. After the first year, Federal payments 
to the four districts would be further re- 
duced as follows. 


Prince Georges County $27, 881. 64 
Arlington County 148, 623. 53 
Fairfax County 632, 190. 05 
Alexandria City 276, 538. 99 

— E a 1, 085, 234. 21 
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Category of Federal impact and rate of 
payment 
Present law | Proposed 
Category of Federal (percent of | amendment 
impact local contri- | (percent of 
bution rate) | local contri- 
bution rate) 
Ist category p.. $100 $100 
2d category. 3 50 50 
3d category 50 40 
4th category. 50 25 


Information showing estimated attendance of children and rate of payment under Public Law 
Ss Jar school districts in the Washington, D.C., metropoliian area during the 1959-60 
school year 


Estimated average daily attendance 


Percent of 
Children by categories n 
living with Esti- 
parent mated 
Total |(1) Children | (2) Children |(3) Children | (4) Children beg na local 
School district average | living on living on | living with | living with | on Federal | contri- 
daily Federal F Nave parent parent property bution 
attend- property prone: employed D loyed | located out- rate 
ance | with a —— parent, on Federal ederal me ot 
emplo not emp! property property ot 
on Federal | on Federal | located in | located out- 
property property school side school 
district district 
8 County, 

„ 66,614 5. 828 17,025 74.1 $165, 98 
Pine Georges County, 

. 2 ee eee 4.408 15,518 76.1 165. 98 
Alexandria City, Va.. 12,863 174 255 96.8 234. 29 
Arlington County, Va ] 22,854 5, 564 7.172 55. 6 241, 90 
Fairfax County, Va 47, 896 2. 181 21, 026 $9.6 237. 47 

Church, Va 1111111 a) EE ea 1, 096 100.0 232, 


. — NL ee, 
1 The data in this table give the basis for estimating entitlement for these school districts under the amendment 


proposed for Public Law 874. 


Estimated entitlements under Public Law 
874 of school districts in the San Francisco, 
Calif., metropolitan area for the 1959-60 
school year 


Entitle- | Entitle- 
ment 
under 
present | proposed 
provisions} amend- 
of the act | ments 


School district 


San Francisco Unified School 


$869, 499 
45, 351 
124, 096 
466, 701 
355, 179 
12, 162 
22, 416 
50, 611 
31, 523 


Estimated entitlements under Public Law 874 
of school districts in the San Francisco, 
Calif., metropolitan area for the 1959-60 
school year—Continued 


Entitle- | Entitle- 


ment ment 
School district . — under 
present | proposed 
provisions} amend- 
of the act | ments 
San Mateo City noe District.. 385 27, 192 
Jefferson School District 41, 903 21, 219 
Sausalito School District 452 27, 281 
San Bruno Park School District- 26, 390 13, 908 
Walnut Creek School District 22, 556 11. 234 


Norte,—The reduction in Federal payments oe in 
this table are those resulting from the rate of 
payment per child and do not include ce that 
may result from the change in definition of “Federal 
property.” 


Information showing estimated 9 of children and rate of payment under Public 
Law 874 for school districts in the San Francisco metropolitan area during the 1959-60 


school year 1 


Estimated average daily attendance 


Percent of 
Children by categories children 
living with | Esti- 
parent mated 
Total (i) Children |(2) Children |(3) Children () Children] employed local 
School district average | living on living on | living with | living with | on Federal | contri- 
daily Avani Federa! parent property bution 
attend- = perty property employed | located out- rate 
ance | with a tabs with parent} on ederal | side school 
loyed not employed property property district 
‘ederal | on Federal | located in | located out- 
side school 
district 
Francisco U 
ee Oe 94, 831 1, 054 12.1 $206. 14 
u 
B — 8 9, 282 452 80.4 206. 14 
ele 
‘Sch 001 Disi — 15,830] 14 1, 439 78.7 206. 14 
Oakland city * Ginitied 
School District......... wa MAB theo 4, 403 61.6 206. 14 
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Information showing estimated attendance of children and rate of payment under Public 
Law 874 for school districts in the San Francisco metropolitan area during the 1959-60 


school year \—Continued 


Estimated average daily attendance 


Percent of 
Children by categories children 
living with Esti- 
| parent mated 
Total („) Children (2) Children |(3) Children |(4) Children | employed local 
School district average living on living on | living with | living with | on Federal | contri- 
daily Federal Federal parent parent property bution 
attend- property property — ployed my ployed | located out- rate 
ance | with parent | with parent *ederal “ederal | side school 
employed not employed e 8 district 
on Federal | on Federal | located in | located out- 
property property school side school 
district district 
Alameda City Unified 
School Distriet _..... 10, 727 OUD; O N 1,746 1. 441 37.4 
Albany City Unified 
School Distriet Sg i SUSRETA a a 17 210 92.5 
Jefferson 2 5 5 High 
School District 1 1 253 99.6 
San Rafael 0167 High 
School District 1, 548 8 73 90 35.2 
San Mateo Union High 
School District oo RA E S 22 324 93.6 
San Mateo Oity School 
DP . Ses aes 2 — 610 100.0 
Jefferson School District.. 8 | 2 8 462 98.3 
Sausalito School District. 1. 209 F 23 105 12.7 
San Bruno Park School 
Distriett saa EA A l EE E NERS 25 271 91.6 
Walnut We, School 
Dirie TTT... UE E a 253 100.0 
a “Valley School Dis- 
6 2, 983 | tl ee 24 218 85.2 
15 California dis- 
os EE 237, 502 2, 688 161 10, 911 11, 585 45.7 


1 The data in this table give the basis for estimating entitlement for these school districts under the amendments 


proposed for Public Law 874. 


Information showing estimated attendance of children and rate of payment under Public Law 
874 for school districts in the El Paso, Tex., metropolitan area during the 1959-60 school 


year 1 


Estimated average daily attendance 


Percent of 
Children by categories children 
living with 
parent 
Tota. ( Children |(2) Children |(©) Children |(4) Children | employed 
School district average living on living on | living with | living with | on Federal 
daily Federal Federal parent parent property 
attend- property property employed 1 located out- 
ance with pas nt | with parent | on Federal | on Federal | side school 
employed not eniployed property property district 
on Federal | on Federal | located in | located out- 
property property school side school 
district district 
City of El Paso.. 41, 345 89 9,044 16 0. 14 
Socorro Common School 
District W-5, El Paso.. TAK 7 52 88. 14 
Ysleta Independent 
School District... ...... . 4, 224 172 3.9 
Anthony Independent 
School District No. 906. 247 5 ů 38 3⁵ 35. 7 
4 Texas districts. . 55,764 2.320 13. 313 275 17 


The data in n this table give the basis for estimating entitlement for these school districts under the amendments 


proposed for Public Law 874. 

Estimated entitlements under Public Law 
874 of school districts in the El Paso, Tez., 
metropolitan area for the 1959-60 school 
year 


Entitle- | Entitle- 
ment ment 
School district under under 
present | proposed 
provision | amend- 
of the act | ments 
City of EI Paso. ....--......---.. $1,064,632 | $922, 993 
Socorro Common Schoo! District 
((T 4, 602 2. 496 
Ysieta Independent School Dis- 
trict 342, 866 270, 331 
Aans Jndependent School 
District No. 900. 9, 593 8.074 
Noll els Oe ea Le $1, 421, 693 61 203, 804 
Amount of reduction. 8217, 799 
Percent of reduction. 15.3 


Notr,—The reductions shown in this table are those 
resulting from the changes in rate of payment per child 
and do not include reductions that may result, from the 
change in definition of “Federal property.“ 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ACT OF 1949, RELATING TO MAR- 
KETING OF DAIRY PRODUCTS— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne] be added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate bill 1821, the Dairy Marketing Act, 
which I introduced on behalf of myself 
and Senators MCCARTHY and PROXxMIRE, 
on April 28, 1959. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL COM- 


MUNICATIONS ACT—ADDITIONAL 


COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
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Senators Dopp and CaprHart may be 
added as additional cosponsors of Sen- 
ate bill 1858, to amend the Communica- 
tions Act, relating to political broad- 
casts, introduced by me on May 5, 1959. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


THE PRESIDENT AND MR. DULLES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, when the 
history books record this period it will be 
with the words “They kept the peace.” 

But the books will record something 
else. It is a human interest story. It is 
the story of two strong men like David 
and Jonathan, like Damon and Pythias. 
I refer to Ike and Foster. 

The world knows only in part of the 
deep affection and respect each has for 
the other. They have kindred minds; 
they are devoted to the service of their 
country; they are outstanding public 
servants who have faced shoulder to 
shoulder the problems on the world 
stage. 

A few years ago Ike was stricken, and 
then it was that Foster, with his strength 
of mind and body and his knowledge, 
stood by. 

Now, after 7 years, Foster has been 
stricken, and Ike stands by. He has 
brought to Foster’s bedside in the hos- 
pital the distinguished friends of both of 
them—kings and prime ministers, pres- 
ent and past, and others. Through the 
years since they became acquainted, they 
have worked tirelessly, so that the peo- 
ple of the world might have a wealth of 
good things. 

Mr. President, they are two strong, 
dedicated, clean men of great faith. 
Where else in history is there to be found 
such a camaraderie of mind and soul? 

Who will write the story for posterity? 
“Thar’s gold in them thar hills.“ 


BEGINNING OF THE VERNAL UNIT 
OF THE CENTRAL UTAH PROJECT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, today 
in Vernal, Utah, a ceremony is being held 
to mark the beginning of one of the 
West’s important reclamation develop- 
ments, the Vernal unit of the central 
Utah project. 

This is the first part of the central 
Utah project, which, in turn, is an im- 
portant part of the great upper Colorado 
River storage project, one of the most 
ambitious reclamation undertakings in 
the Nation’s history. 

Thirteen new reservoirs will be built 
in Utah under the central Utah author- 
ization; and these reservoirs, with the 
attendant facilities for irrigation, recrea- 
tion, and municipal water supply, will 
make profound and permanent changes 
in the economy of Utah. In a State 
which has been limited in economic 
growth by the available water supply, the 
importance of this project cannot be 
overemphasized. 

The entire Vernal unit will cost ap- 
proximately $6,874,000, and will provide 
irrigation water for nearly 15,000 acres. 
The central Utah project will cost an 
estimated $240 million, and will benefit 
much of central and northern Utah; it 
will provide irrigation for approximately 
160,000 acres of land. 
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The more glamorous byproducts of 
the project—fishing, boating, swimming, 
and similar activities—are less important 
from an economic standpoint; but, 
nevertheless, they will add much to the 
beauty and the recreational possibilities 
of northern and central Utah. The Na- 
tional Park Service, at the request of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, has made 
preliminary recommendations for devel- 
opment of recreational facilities at these 
new reservoirs. 

For example, the reservoir on which 
construction will begin today—the Stan- 
aker Reservoir—will be used by an esti- 
mated 15,000 persons per season; and 
plans for inexpensive facilities for the 
accommodation of these visitors have 
been prepared by the National Park 
Service. 

So today marks the beginning of a new 
era in central and northeastern Utah, 
the first phase of the central Utah proj- 
ect. Those of us who worked so long to 
obtain the passage of the legislation au- 
thorizing this project in 1956 and the ap- 
propriations for it in 1958 consider this 
an important milestone, and I am sure 
that all Members of the Senate join in 
looking forward to the completion of this 
vital and significant step in the develop- 
ment of the West. 


DEDICATION CEREMONIES OF THE 
HARRY S. TRUMAN BIRTHPLACE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
month it was my privilege to participate 
in the dedication ceremonies of the 
Harry S. Truman birthplace at Lamar, 
Mo. It was a great day for the State of 
Missouri, and for the Nation. 

The house where President Truman 
was born 75 years ago was given to the 
State of Missouri for preservation as a 
State park. 

I hope that people from all parts of our 
country and the world will visit the town 
and the home where the life of this great 
American began. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the able presentation speech 
by Mr. Leonard Woodcock, international 
vice president of the United Auto Work- 
ers, and my own speech, delivered on 
April 19, at Lamar, Mo., be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF LEONARD WOODCOCK, INTERNA- 
TIONAL Vice PRESIDENT, UAW, AT DEDICA- 
TION oF Harry S. TRUMAN BIRTHPLACE 
I am very proud today to have the honor 

of representing our union, the UAW, in 

transferring ownership of the birthplace of 

President Harry S. Truman to the Missouri 

State Park Board. 

It was a few years ago, in the early 1950's, 
that some of our UAW leaders, Mr. Cox, of 
Lamar, Mr. Rinkenbaugh, and others, re- 
solved to preserve this home for history. 
Their opportunity came in 1957 when the 
_property was placed for sale. A quickly or- 
ganized committee of people from Lamar, 
citizens throughout Missouri, together with 
the officers’ councils of UAW in St. Louis and 


Kansas City went to work and raised the 


funds for purchase. The magnificent coop- 
eration of the Missouri State Park Board 
brings us to this day. 
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There is a comforting illusion cherished by 
the American people that all Presidents are 
men of greatness when critical times are 
upon us. This illusion, I suppose, despite 
much evidence to the contrary, is fostered 
by the fact that America has had the great 
good fortune to be led my men of greatness 
in many of her crises. 

You yourself have said, Mr. President, that 
the final verdict on a President cannot be 
made in less than a generation, Yet in 7 
short years, I think, the votes are coming in— 
and the verdict is that in some of her most 
critical years—1945 to 1953—America had at 
the helm a man of courage, and vision, and 
greatness, and a spotless, fearless honesty. 

You said, Mr. President, in Lexington, Ky., 
on October 1, 1948: “It's the horse that 
comes out ahead at the finish that counts.” 
And come out ahead you did, when on the 
morning of November 3 of that year those 
who sat in the seats of the mighty discov- 
ered to their wild surprise that the pecple 
had faith in Harry Truman. 

And well they should. 

The economic expansion of the years of 
your administration brought about by your 
policies is without parallel in the history of 
America. Had we continued at that rate in 
these latter years, we would today have 
neither the problem of mass unemployment 
nor of inflation. 

The defensive bulwarks of the free world 
were erected in those same years. These 
bold and imaginative policies saved our heri- 
tage and continued the opportunity for 
progress for the new generations, 

What a list it is. g 

The loan to Britain. 

The Truman doctrine for Greece. 

The Marshall plan, without which there 
would not today be a strong and free Europe. 

Point 4. 

The Atlantic Pact, which brought into be- 
ing NATO, the shield of our freedom. 

The Berlin airlift. 

The German policy, which set West Ger- 
many on the democratic path. 

The turning aside of the Communist 
threat to Italy. 

The repelling of the Communist invasion 
of South Korea. 

The rebuilding of our defenses, for which 
your administration had been fighting in all 
the days until Korea. 

The people know their debt to you, Mr. 
President. Their verdict is in. 

In a very proud moment, Mr. Wolpers, I 
present through you to the State of Missouri 
the abstract of title of the birthplace of 
President Harry S. Truman, 


ADDRESS or SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON, AT 
DEDICATION OF THE BIRTHPLACE OF FORMER 
PRESIDENT Harry S. Truman, LaMar, MO.. 
APRIL 19, 1959 


It is a rare privilege to be with you on this 
occasion unique in the history of Lamar, 
unique in the history of Missouri. 

The events we are participating in here 
today have great significance. With the en- 
thusiastic approval of its membership, one 
of the Nation’s outstanding labor unions has 
purchased this homesite and donated it as 
a public shrine to the people of the United 
States. A great State has undertaken to pre- 
serve this site as a showplace for all people. 

The men and women of the United Auto 
Workers, led by their gifted president; make 
this gift because they believe in what Presi- 
dent Truman stood for in his public career. 
We in Missouri accept this gift with pleasure 
because President Truman through his life 
and works is now recognized as the number 
one citizen in the history of our great State. 

And may we express our deep gratitude to 
all those whose hard work has made this 
project possible, 

Starting today, people will be coming to 
Lamar from all over the world. They will 
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be making the pilgrimage to learn about the 
beginnings of the man of Missouri, who has 
written for himself an imperishable chapter 
in history. 

They will see that what went into the 
making of Harry Truman was America itself, 
an America which had grown for over 100 
years here at the crossroads of our continent. 

This is a very central place, our State of 
Missouri. It borders eight other States. It 
has the West, the South, and the East with- 
in a few miles of its boundaries. Therefore 
it is possible, here, to be brushed by every 
element of our Nation’s heritage, to absorb 
all that goes into the making of an Amer- 
ican. 

In 1881, John Truman and his wife Martha 
moved to Lamar from Grandview, in order 
to farm and to trade in livestock. Their 
ancestors had reached Missouri by way of 
Scotland and Virginia and Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky. They settled in the Middle Bor- 
der, within sight of the wagon trains headed 
for Colorado, Utah, and California. They 
were thus in the mainstream of the restless 
westward movement which dominated the 
history of this continent for almost 300 years. 

When Harry Truman was born, here in this 
house in 1884, his father John nailed a mule 
shoe over the door to mark the event. 

People said of John Truman that when he 
sold a horse, you knew it was a good one. In 
his later life, the elder Truman was a de- 
voted public servant. From him no doubt 
his famous son received much of his own 
sense of public duty. 

Martha Truman, who also lived in this 
house, is one whom many of us remember 
as a wise and gracious lady—a constant in- 
spiration to the man we honor today. 

My friends, if Harry S. Truman had never 
been President of the United States, he 
would still be worthy of note, because his 
life and character have been a mirror of 
America. 

He started his first job at $3 a 
week. He was a timekeeper, a bank clerk 
and a small businessman. He knew failure 
and disappointment, and he knew the pride 
of doing a job well. He was a farmer who 
plowed a straight furrow. That was what 
his mother remembered. That was what 
she liked to say. He was a soldier who 
could not pass the vision test for West Point, 
but voluntarily left his home and went 
thousands of miles to fight (in France) 
with capacity and courage when America 
was attacked. He was a storekeeper who 
went broke when the price of wheat to his 
farmer-customers dropped from $2.15 a 
bushel to 88 cents in 3 years. No doubt 
this experience had much to do in later 
years with his passionate desire to see that 
the farmers received a square deal. He was 
a county judge who worked hard, and made 
good his promise to the voters that he would 
build good roads, and build them honestly. 
He was a devoted husband and father, whose 
home and family were always respected in 
his community, as they are now respected 
throughout this Nation and the world. 

If this man had never been President, he 
would still deserve our admiration because 
he has within him the characteristics of all 
that is best about America. 

Courage—enough to take command under 
enemy fire in the Vosges Forest in France; 
and convert incipient panic into orderly 
Withdrawal. 

Dedication— enough to work from eight in 
the morning to nine and later at night both 
in business and in government. 

Independence — enough to run the affairs 
of his county court with such abilities and 
integrity that the patronage politicians 
called him “the contrariest cuss in Mis- 
souri.” 

And warmheartedness—so that his office 
is, and always has been, full of folks in 
trouble, people who sensed instinctively that 
he was working for their welfare. 
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Even if he had never been President—even 
it he had never gone beyond the borders of 
Missouri—all these qualities would have en- 
deared Harry Truman to his friends and 
neighbors. 

But on April 12, 1945, Harry S. Truman 
did become President, and what he did for 
the next 7 years will be remembered as long 
as freemen walk the earth. 

The qualities of character nurtured on 
our own Missouri soil were firm when tested 
by the great affairs of state. 

He has had the courage to stand up to 
the Communist aggressors and say: ‘You 
have gone this far and you will go no 
further.“ 

He had the dedication to work far into 
the night in the most exhausting job in the 
world. 

He had the incredible courage to win a 
presidential election almost by himself, in 
the greatest personal triumph of American 
political history. 

He had the warmheartedness and breadth 
of understanding to present a progressive 
program of human welfare measures which 
looked toward a secure, healthy, and happy 
America, 

Because he was so typically an American, 
Harry Truman has been able to symbolize 
the meaning of America to all the world. 
The United Nations, point 4, and the 
Marshall plan are also his monuments, just 
as is the birthplace we are dedicating today. 

From now on, people will come to Lamar 
to study the beginnings of this man's life. 
And all can learn from it. All can learn 
that greatness can be bred in humble sur- 
roundings. All can learn of the American 
ideal of progress by ability. All can learn 
that here, in our country, we have been able 
to create a very special kind of man—com- 
mon and extraordinary—lighthearted and 
determined—kind and firm—able to love his 
family and care passionately about the fu- 
ture of all the world. 

Harry Truman is this kind of man. It 
is to the glory of America and all freedom- 
loving peoples that we honor him today. 


“To count the life of battle good 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 

That binds the brave of all the earth.” 


STATEMENT BY HON. DAVID J. 
MAYS BEFORE CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF SENATE JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE REGARDING SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 32 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
had the privilege of introducing to the 
Constitutional Amendments Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judicary Commit- 
tee the Honorable David J. Mays of 
Richmond, Va., who is chairman of the 
Virginia Commission on Constitutional 
Government and president of the Vir- 
ginia State Bar Association. 

Mr. Mays and I appeared before the 
committee in support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 32, which would propose an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States reserving to the States 
exclusive control of public schools. The 
presentation made by Mr. Mays included 
a historical summary of the relation, 
or, perhaps, I should say the lack of 
relation, of the 14th amendment to pub- 
lic schools as indicated by the action of 
the Congress which proposed the 14th 
amendment and actions of all the States 
which ultimately ratified that amend- 
ment. 
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The conclusion reached on the basis 
of this summary was that the Congress 
which initiated the 14th amendment 
did not believe that it barred segregation 
in the public schools, and that not 1 
of the 37 States that considered the 
amendment made a record indicating 
that the amendment included any such 
prohibition. 

Because of the importance of the 
facts cited in this summary, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it may be inserted 
in the Recor» at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Dav J. Mays, oF RICHMOND, 
VA., BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, U.S. SENATE, RELA- 
TIVE TO SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 32, May 
14, 1959 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am David J. Mays, of Richmond, 

Va., and appear in my capacity as chairman 

of the Virginia Commission on Constitu- 

tional Government, whose purpose is to bring 
to the attention of our people basic concepts 
relating to the Constitution of the United 

States. 

I am grateful for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before you in connection with the 
Senate Joint Resolution 32. 

Since many arguments have been and will 
be made concerning this resolution, I believe 
that I can be of most use to you in confining 
myself to the historical background of the 
14th amendment, and more particularly to 
the interpretations placed thereon by the 
Congress and by the States at the time of 
its ratification. The source of this informa- 
tion is the legal brief prepared by my law 
office and the counsel with whom we were 
associated in the school cases decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1954. This résumé clearly demonstrates that 
the Court did not follow the interpretations 
placed upon the 14th amendment by the 
Congress and the States at the time of its 
adoption, and that action is needed to re- 
store the meaning of the amendment as it 
was understood for nearly a century. 


THE EFFECT OF THE 14TH AMENDMENT UPON 
RACIAL SEGREGATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
AS INTERPRETED BY THE CONGRESS 


The starting point in any such discussion 
is the Civil Rights Act of 1866 since it was 
designed to cover the same field as the 
amendment. The bill provided: 

“That there shall be no discrimination in 
the civil rights or immunities among the 
inhabitants of any State or Territory of the 
United States on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of slavery; but the in- 
habitants of every race and color * * * shall 
have the same rights to make and enforce 
contracts, to sue, be parties, and give evi- 
dence, to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, 
and convey real and personal property, and 
to full and equal benefit of all laws and 
proceedings for the security of person and 
property, and shall be subject to like punish- 
ment, pains, and penalties, and to none 
others, any law, statutes, ordinance, regula- 
tion, or custom to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” * 

When the bill came before the Senate, 
there was some concern on the part of Sen- 
ator Cowan, Pennsylvania Republican, that 
it would end segregation in the schools; but 
he was assured by Senator Trumbull, of Illi- 
nois, the bill’s patron, that it affected only 
civil rights’ When the bill reached the 


Cong. Globe, 39th Cong., Ist sess. (1866), 
211. 

2 Ibid., p. 500, 

2 Ibid., p. 600. 
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House, the floor leader, Mr. Wilson of Iowa, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee to 
which the bill had been committed, stated in 
opening the debate: 

“What do these terms mean? Do they 
mean that in all things civil, social, political, 
all citizens, without distinction of race or 
color, shall be equal? By no means can they 
be so construed. * * * Nor do they mean 
that * * * their children shall attend the 
same schools. These are no civil rights or 
immunities.” ¢ 

And he repeated that assurance ‘ater in 
the course of debate.“ 

The Civil Rights Act is important in this 
discussion since it referred to the “full and 
equal benefit of all laws,” which could mean 
nothing less than equal protection. 

The resolution proposing the 14th amend- 
ment has been introduced before the Civil 
Rights Act and both were before the Con- 
gress at the same time. There is nothing 
in the proceedings of the House committee 
that considered it to indicate that school 
segregation was discussed, and there is noth- 
ing to that effect in the majority and minor- 
ity reports that came from the committee. 
Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, one of the strongest 
advocates of the amendment did not indi- 
cate that it went beyond the Civil Rights 
Act. His position was that the amendment 
was necessary since “the first time the South 
with their copperhead allies obtained con- 
trol of Congress the Civil Rights Act would 
be repealed.”*® He was anxious to put the 
Civil Rights Act beyond the reach of tran- 
sient congressional majorities. 

In the midst of the debate on the amend- 
ment in the House the Senate passed an act 
donating certain lots in the city of Wash- 
ington for schools for colored children in the 
District of Columbia." And another statute 
was enacted to provide for equitable appor- 
tionment of school funds to Negro schools.“ 

The Congress would hardly have taken 
such a course in the midst of the debates 
over the Civil Rights Act and the 14th 
amendment had it been thought that they 
barred segregation in the public schools. 
Moreover, when the Congress codified the 
laws relating to the District of Columbia in 
1874, it specifically preserved the mandatory 
segregation requirements enacted in 1866.“ 
These statutes remained in effect until de- 
clared unconstitutional in Bolling v. Sharpe, 
347 U.S. 497. 

Alabama rejected the 14th amendment in 
1866. After its government was reorgan- 
ized under Federal military rule, the amend- 
ment was ratified without debate (1868) .™ 
A new constitution was adopted in the same 
year without reference to segregated schools 
although there is evidence that it was rec- 
ognized that segregation would be prac- 
ticed. The legislature, less than a month 
after its ratification of the amendment, 
adopted a general school law requiring 
segregation.“ Obviously, the legislature 
saw no conflict between the amendment and 
the school statute. The next constitution 
(1875) made segregation mandatory.” 

Arkansas at first rejected the amend- 
ment.“ Committee reports in both houses 


* Ibid., p. 1117. 

ë Ibid., p. 1294. 

Ibid., p. 2459. 

1 Ibid., p. 2719. 

$14 Stat. 216 (1866). 

*Revised Statutes of the District of 
Columbia, 18 Stat. pt. 2 (1874). 

* Alabama Senate Journal (1866-7) 155; 
Alabama House Journal (1866-67) 84. 

u Alabama Senate Journal (1868) 10; Ala- 
bama Journal (1868) 10. 

2 Bond, “Negro Education in Alabama: A 
Study in Cotton and Steel” (1939). 

13 Alabama Acts (1868) 148. 

u“ Alabama Constitution (1875) Art. 13, 51. 

% Arkansas Senate Journal (1866) 262; 
Arkansas House Journal (1866-1867), 291. 
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of the assembly stated objections in detail, 
but there is no indication that the amend- 
ment was thought to affect segregation."* 
The same assembly specifically required it.“ 
The amendment was ratified in 1868 by a 
military legislature, which then directed the 
State Board of Education to set up segre- 
gated schools." 

California never ratified the amendment, 
but its assembly must have concluded that 
it did not ban segregation in the public 
schools, since the statutes requiring segre- 
gation in 1863 and 1864 were repeated in 
1866 and 1870.” 

Connecticut abolished school segregation 
in 1868, but there is nothing to indicate 
that the amendment was in any way re- 
lated to the statute. Of course, this was not 
a grave issue in that State since it had 
only 9,668 Negroes according to the 1870 
census, 

Delaware did not ratify the 14th, amend- 
ment unten 1901. At that time its consti- 
tution, adopted in 1897, required segrega- 
tion Certainly, Delaware did not consider 
the amendment in contravention of its con- 
stitution. 

Florida ratified the amendment in 1868," 
and in the same year adopted a new consti- 
tution under pressure of the Reconstruction 
Act.» Nothing was said about school segre- 
gation, although there was quite a cross 
section represented in the assembly: 23 
Democrats, 13 carpetbaggers, 21 scalawags, 
and 19 Negroes. It is true that Florida 
prohibited segregation by statute in 1873; * 
but, according to the Florida attorney gen- 
eral, the statute was not enforced, and in 
the constitution which became effective in 
1887 segregation was required.” There is no 
affirmative evidence that the amendment 
was considered to have outlawed school 
segregation, 

Georgia ratified the amendment in 1870.7 
The same assembly passed the first statute 
establishing a public school system and it 
expressly required segregation.» The Gov- 
ernor was a Republican and a majority in 
both houses were Republicans, but they de- 
feated an amendment to eliminate the segre- 
gration provision.” 

Illinois ratified the amendment in 1867.” 
There is nothing in the official publications 
or in current newspaper accounts to indi- 
cate any intention to affect public schools. 
The superintendent of public instruction 
reported (1865-1866) that no schools were 
provided for Negroes since the law did not 
contemplate their mixing with the whites." 
In his next report he stated: 

“The question of coattendance, or of sep- 
arate schools, is an entirely separate and 


18 Arkansas Senate Journal (1866), 258; 
Arkansas House Journal (1866-1867), 288. 

* Arkansas Stat. (1866-1867), 100. 

% Arkansas Stat. (1868), No. LII, S. 107. 

0 California Stat. (1863), ch. CLIX, S. 68; 
(1864), ch. CCIX, S. 13; (1866), ch. CC H, 
S.S. 57-59; (1870), ch. DLVI, S.S. 56-57. 

2 Connecticut Public Acts (1868), 
CVIII. 

u Delaware Constitution (1897), art. 10, 
S. 2. 

22 Florida Senate Journal (1868) 9; Florida 
House Journal (1868) 9. 

™Florida Constitution (1868), art. VIII, 
S. 1. 

“ Davis, “Civil War and Reconstruction in 
Florida” (1913), 259. 

Florida laws (1873), ch. 1947. 

% Art. XII, S. 12. 

31 Georgia Senate Journal (1870), vol. I, 
74; Georgia House Journal (1870), 74. 

28 Georgia public laws (1870), 49. 

Georgia House Journal (1870), 449. 

*Tilinois Senate Journal (1867); Illinois 
House Journal (1867), 134. 

* Report of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Illinois (1865-66) 28; Illinois 
Laws (1865), 105. 
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distinct one, and may safely be left to be 
determined by the respective districts and 
communities, to suit themselves. In many 
places there will be but one school for all; 
in many others there will be separate 
schools. This is a matter of but little im- 
portance, and one which need not and 
cannot be regulated by legislation.” = 

The Illinois Constitution of 1870 required 
compulsory education, but made no refer- 
ence to segregation™ The Governor, in his 
message to the assembly, urged statutes to 
implement the constitution, and said: 

“The question whether children of differ- 
ent complexions shall be admitted to and 
instructed in the same school is one of 
mere local and temporary interest, and may 
be safely left to those who vote and pay 
the taxes.“ * 

The constituted authorities of Illinois ob- 
viously thought that the 14th amendment 
did not wipe out segregation in the schools. 
Nor did Illinois bar segregation in the 
schools until 1874. 

Indiana adopted the amendment in 1867. 
None of those advocating adoption suggested 
that segregation in the schools would be af- 
fected. Under the School Law of 1865, there 
was no provision for Negro pupils.” In 1869, 
however, the statute was amended and sepa- 
rate schools were provided for Negroes.” 
The debate was extensive, but there was no 
suggestion that the 14th amendment was 
violated.” Segregated schools were made 
permissive by statute in 1877.° In 1874, the 
Supreme Court of Indiana rejected the argu- 
ment that the 14th amendment was violated 
by school segregation statutes, citing the ac- 
tion of Congress in maintaining segregation 
in the schools of the District of Columbia. 
It did so again in 1926.4 

Iowa's constitution barred school segrega- 
tion before the adoption of the amendment, 
according to its Supreme Court.“ After the 
adoption of the amendment, an effort was 
made to segregate the schools, but the Iowa 
Supreme Court held this violative of Iowa 
statutes. The 14th amendment was not 
mentioned.“ 

Kansas ratified the amendment in 1867. 
The same legislature in the same year au- 
thorized segregated schools in the cities of 
the second class; “ and, in 1868, authorized 
such schools in cities of the first class.“ Ex- 
cept for one adverse vote in the house, ac- 
tion on the latter was unanimous.“ Except 
for the period 1876-1879, segregated schools 


* Report of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Illinois (1867-68), 21. 

3 Illinois Constitution (1870), art. VIII, S. 
1. A proposal to require segregated schools 
was defeated; Journal of Constitution Con- 
vention of Illinois (1869) 234, but the ma- 
jority did not bar segregation. 

Message to legislature by Governor of 
Illinois (1871), 26. 

% Illinois Rev. Stat. (1874) sh. 122, S. 100. 

* Brevier Legislative Reports (1867) 58, 90. 

s Indiana laws (1865) 3. 

3 Brevier Legislative Reports (1867) 267- 
268, 353, 444. cf. id. pp. 356, 444. 

*Idem (1869) 34, 341-42, 419-96, 506-12, 
533. 

“Indiana laws (1877) 124. 

4 Cory v. Carter, 48 Ind. 327 (1874). 

“ Greathouse v. Board of School Commis- 
sioners, 194 Indiana 95, 151 N.E. 411. 

u District v. City of Dubuque, 7 Iowa 262 
1858). 

“Clark v. Board of Directors, 24 Iowa 266 
(1868). 

“Kansas Senate Journal (1867) 76, 128; 
Kansas House Journal (1867) 79. 

Kansas Laws (1867) ch. 49, S7. 

“Kansas Gen. Stat. (1868) ch. 18, art. V, 
875. 

Kansas House Journal (1868) 637: Kansas 
Senate Journal (1868), 389, 391, 399. 
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were maintained until the Brown decision.” 

Kentucky rejected the amendment in 
1867 ™ and never again considered it. There 
is nothing to indicate that the amendment 
affected that decision. The ‘egislature ob- 
viously thought the amendment was not 
related to school segregation since it estab- 
lished seperate schools for Negroes that same 
year." And the Constitution of 1891 re- 
quired segregated schools.“ 

Louisiana rejected the amendment unan- 
imously in 1867." Reconstruction caused 
the 1868 legislature to be composed mostly 
of Negroes who adopted the amendment by 
a wide margin.“ That same year a consti- 
tution was adopted barring school segrega- 
tion. Several members gave reasons for 
their votes, but none mentioned the 14th 
amendment.” Riots followed, and no effec- 
tive schools were established while the 1868 
constitution was in effect.” In 1879 a new 
constitution was adopted requiring school 
segregation.* There is no affirmative evi- 
dence that the people of Louisiana thought 
that the amendment affected segregated 
schools. 

Maine never had segregation, and its 
Negro population in 1870 was only 1,606, 
about one-quarter of 1 percent of its popu- 
lation. 

Maryland never ratified the amendment. 
In his message of submission the Governor 
did not mention the amendment; ™ nor did 
the lengthy report of the Joint Committee 
on Federal Relations to which the amend- 
ment was referred. Maryland adopted a 
new constitution in 1867 and it did not 
require segregation in the schools. But the 
debates in convention make it clear that 
the delegates did not think the subject re- 
quired discussion, much less prohibition.” 
When a comprehensive school system was 
set up by statute in 1868, it provided for 
separate schools for the races. All of this 
was contemporaneous with the early history 
of the 14th amendment and clearly shows 
that Maryland thought it had no application. 

Massachusetts prohibited segregated 
schools by statute in 1855," and its adoption 
of the 14th amendment throws no light. The 
Governor reviewed the amendment in detail 
but made no reference to its application to 
schools." 

Michigan passed a statute in 1867 provid- 
ing that “all residents of any district shall 
have an equal right to attend any school 
therein. The Supreme Court of Michigan 
construed this as permitting Negroes to at- 


Kansas Laws (1876) ch. 122; Kansas Laws 
(1879); Kansas Gen. Stat. (1949) SS 72- 
1724. 
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w Journal of Louisiana Constitutional Con- 
vention J—1868, pp. 200-201. 
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Art. 224; ef. art. 231. 
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the legislature of 1867, p. 22. 
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Convention of 1867, pp. 199-203, 243-248, 
251-257. 
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ch. 256. 
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67 et seq. 
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tend white schools. The opinion made no 
reference to the 14th amendment.“ 

Minnesota abolished segregated schools in 
1864,% and throws no light on our problem. 
Minnesota had only 759 Negroes in the 1870 
census. 

Mississippi at first rejected the amendment 
out of hand.“ Reconstruction followed, and 
the provisional Governor, a major general of 
the U.S. Army, compelled ratification.” Seg- 
regation was not mentioned in the constitu- 
tion of 1868, nor in the 1870 statute setting 
up a school system." However, the Republi- 
can Lieutenant Governor recognized that 
the statute accomplished segregation in ef- 
fect, since in a speech to the senate he said: 
“If the people desire to provide separate 
schools for white and black, or for good and 
bad children, or large or small, or male or 
female children, there is nothing in this 
law that prohibits it.”™ The schools estab- 
lished under this statute were nearly always 
segregated,“ and segregation was expressly 
required by statute in 1878. The Mississippi 
Legislature that ratified the 14th amend- 
ment, dominated as it was by Republicans 
and former slaves, did not consider that 
ratification made school segregation unlaw- 
ful 


Missouri ratified the amendment in 1867," 
but no reference to schools is found in the 
proceedings. It has been consistent in main- 
taining segregated schools: the Constitution 
of 1865," and statutes enacted in 1865, 1868, 
1869, and 1874.% Segregation was again re- 
quired by the Constitution of 1875 without 
debate,” and subsequent statutes laid down 
the same requirement in 1879, 1887, and 
1889.75 

Nebraska was admitted to the Union in 
1867 and immediately ratified the amend- 
ment.” While the first school statute, en- 
acted in 1867, made no reference to segre- 
gation,” the legislature specifically declared 
against segregation at the University of Ne- 
braska when it was established 2 years 
later. There is nothing in the record to 
indicate that school segregation was thought 
to be required by the amendment. Nebraska 
had only 789 Negroes in the 1870 census, and 
the matter of racial mixing gave no concern. 

Nevada ratified the amendment in 1867." 
The same legislature provided for segregated 
schools. There was a minority report by 
the committee that recommended this leg- 
islation, but there is nothing to indicate 
that the division of opinion was caused by 


æ% People ex. rel. Workman v. Board of 
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72 Mississippi Senate Journal (1870) 440. 
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226. 

™ Nebraska House Journal (1967) 15; Ne- 
braska Senate Journal (1867) 174. 
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the amendment.“ In 1872 Nevada Supreme 
Court held that a particular statute pro- 
viding separate schools for Negroes was in- 
valid under the Constitution of Nevada 
though not under the 14th amendment.“ 
The dissenting opinion stated: 

“The case of relator was sought to be 
maintained on the ground that the statute 
was in violation of the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. I 
fully agree with my associates that the 
proposal of counsel is utterly untenable.” 

So there was unanimity only to the extent 
of agreeing that the amendment had no 
application to segregation. 

New Jersey ratified the amendment in 
1866." Although when the Democrats got 
control of the Assembly in 1868 they re- 
scinded that action over the veto of the 
Governor, and stated numerous objections 
to the amendment, none of them related to 
its effect upon the school system.“ New 
Jersey never had mandatory school segrega- 
tion by law, but in 1868 the State superin- 
tendent of schools interpreted the statute to 
permit segregation,“ and there was no 
amendment of the statute until 1881, when 
segregation in the schools was abolished.” 

New York ratified in 1867™ It had long 
permitted separate schools for the races. In 
1864, as part of the general revision of the 
school laws, local authorities were em- 
powered to establish separate schools for 
Negroes," and this act was continued in ef- 
fect in subsequent codifications’? Author- 
ities in some localities took advantage of the 
act and maintained separate schools.“ Al- 
though the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1867 adopted a strong resolution 
on civil rights, there was nothing said about 
abolishing school segregation.™ Efforts were 
made over a period of more than 30 years to 
have school segregation statutes declared un- 
constitutional in the New York courts, but 
in each case the court refused.” 

North Carolina ratified in 1868." A new 
constitution, adopted that same year, did not 
expressly require segregation, but the Con- 
vention adopted a resolution asserting that 
the interest and happiness of the races would 
best be promoted by separate schools.” This 
convention, it will be observed, was domi- 
nated by the radical Republicans who recog- 
nized the validity of segregation statutes.” 


% Nev. Assembly J. (1867) 208, 211. 
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North Carolina” (1930), 299. 
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Within 2 weeks after ratification of the 14th 
amendment, the assembly adopted a joint 
resolution asserting that it was the duty of 
the assembly to adopt a system of free public 
schools, but that the races should be sepa- 
rated. Accordingly, legislation was adopted 
to carry out that purpose, and segregated 
schools were thereafter maintained under law 
until North Carolina was recently required to 
integrate by force of Federal court order. 

Ohio ratified in 18677 No mention was 
made in those proceedings of school segre- 
gation. The following year, a resolution 
was passed by both Houses rescinding its 
previous action* Again, no mention of 
school segregation. Ohio had a long record 
of segregated schools. A statute providing 
schools for Negroes was enacted as early as 
1831.4 Others were enacted in 1847 and 
1848.5 In 1860 separate schools were re- 
quired where there were more than 30 
children in a school district.“ In 1874 sepa- 
rate schools were authorized in the discre- 
tion of local authorities,’ and this provision 
was codified in 1880.“ Segregation was not 
barred by statute until 1887.° 

Oregon ratified in 1866” and rescinded in 
1868." There is no mention of school segre- 
gation in either record. Nor was any segre- 
gation statute passed. Oregon had only 346 
Negroes in 1870 and there was no problem. 

Pennsylvania ratified in 1867. The de- 
bates are preserved, and there are some 
references to segregation, but it is not clear 
that the legislature believed that school seg- 
regation was involved. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the legislature did make it clear that 
the 14th amendment did not affect school 
segregation, since it required separate schools 
in Pittsburgh in 1869," and did not abolish 
school segregation until 1881.4 Meantime, 
the constitutionality of segregation had been 
upheld in the courts.” 

Rhode Island ratified in 1867, but school 
segregation had been abolished by statute in 
Jan. 1866.7 The 14th amendment, therefore, 
was never involved, 

South Carolina in 1866 unanimously re- 
jected the amendment for one vote in the 
House Then came Reconstruction, fol- 
lowed by the adoption of a constitution 
(1868) which abolished segregation in the 
public schools.” Three months after the 


convention adjourned the 14th amendment 
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was ratified.” There is nothing to indicate 
that the amendment was a factor either in 
the convention or the legislature. Even 
though the radical element was then in con- 
trol in South Carolina and had abolished 
segregation by law, its Governor, a brigadier 
general, U.S. Army, advocated that in prac- 
tice the races be separated in the schools, 
and that the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem be left to time™ The legislature fol- 
lowed his advice and never set up the system 
of schools contemplated by the framers of 
the constitution, but something very dif- 
ferent.“ In 1870, a Massachusetts Negro 
was named the first superintendent of pub- 
lic education. He submitted a report to the 
legislature which contained recommenda- 
tions from local school authorities, 12 of 
the 13 reporting advocating segregation.» 
In practice, there was little integration. 
When the superintendent ordered integra- 
tion for the school of the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, it closed down, and remained closed 
until it was reopened 3 years later on a 
segregated basis. Efforts to integrate the 
State university also failed. 

Tennessee ratified the amendment in 1866 
after some members were put under arrest 
to make a quorum. Efforts were made by the 
opponents to except various State rights 
from its operation, but no one seemed to 
consider it necessary to make exceptions to 
cover segregation in the public schools.“ 
The same legislature which ratified the 
amendment amended the school law (March 
5, 1867) to require segregated education in 
Tennessee,“ a statute which the Republican 
Governor referred to in his second inaugural 
address as “wise and desirable.” In 1870, 
school segregation was written into the con- 
stitution,” and reenacted in a further 
amendment to the school laws in 1873.% 
They have remained segregated until our day. 

Texas at first rejected the amendment.” 
Both house and senate committees on Fed- 
eral relations filed long reports opposing rati- 
fication, pointing out that the amendment 
might serve to give the Negroes the vote, the 
right to serve on juries, to bear arms, etc.; 
but no one seemed to think it necessary to 
mention segregation in the schools, which 
was not enumerated among the objections.” 
Then came Reconstruction and ratification 
of the amendment in 1870." Again, there is 
no record of any reference to schools. The 
1869 constitution required establishment of 
a free school system, but segregation was not 
mentioned.” The same legislature that rati- 
fied the amendment enacted a statute which 
left it to the localities, “when in their opin- 
ion, the harmony and success of the schools 
require it, to make any separation of the 
students or schools necessary to insure suc- 
cess.”* The report of the committee that 
recommended adoption made it plain enough 
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that it was intended to establish segregation 
on the local level Segregated schools were 
required by the 1876 Constitution, and that 
requirement has been continued. 

Vermont ratified in 1866.% Throughout 
the proceeding no mention was made of the 
school problem. But Vermont seems never 
to have had segregated schools, and it had 
no problem since it had only 924 Negroes in 
1870. 

Virginia refused to ratify in 1867. There 
were no favorable votes in the Senate and 
only one in the House” There was no 
mention of public schools in the proceed- 
ings. Ratification followed Reconstruction 
at the 1869-70 session of the legislature." 
In 1869, a constitution was adopted which 
made no reference to segregated schools, but 
in 1870 the same legislature which ratified 
the 14th amendment provided for segregated 
schools and resisted every effort to strike this 
provision from the school statute” On 
Virginia’s statute books this has been the 
law ever since. 

West Virginia ratified in 1867, and the 
same legislature only 6 weeks later adopted 
a statute providing that “white and colored 
persons shall not be taught in the same 
schools.“ In 1872 a new constitution was 
adopted. It required segregation in the 
schools,“ and West Virginia has continued 
that provision ever since. 

Wisconsin ratified in 1867,“ There was no 
reference in the proceedings to segregated 
schools, but it was immaterial anyway since 
Wisconsin never had segregation in its 
schools, and in 1870 had only 2,113 Negroes 
to segregate. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing summary seems conclusive 
that the Congress which initiated the 14th 
amendment did not believe that it barred 
segregation in the public schools, and that in 
not one of the 37 States that considered 
the amendment is there substantial evi- 
dence to indicate that the amendment was 
deemed such a prohibition. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
on March 20 of this year decided a case in- 
volving an interpretation of the amendment 
by a careful examination of the constitu- 
tions of the several States at the time of the 
amendment’s adoption, and felt bound 
thereby.“ It, therefore, approves that 
method of interpretation. However, all of 
the material above cited and more, was sup- 
plied to the Court in the school cases, but 
was held by it to be “inconclusive.” © 
Surely we have the right respectfully to dif- 
fer when the evidence is so overwhelming 
and irrefutable. 

There are only two possible ways of re- 
storing the original meaning to the 14th 
amendment: by the reversal of its position 
by the Supreme Court itself or by action of 
the Congress and orderly amendment, The 
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first seems out of the question since the 
Court has adopted the policy of committing 
new Justices to the rule laid down in the 
school cases as they take their places on the 
bench.“ The remedy, therefore, is in the 
hands of Congress alone. 

Again, I wish to thank you gentlemen 
for the opportunity of appearing before you. 


DEATH OF THOMAS E. DUNWODY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
was saddened to learn of the death on 
May 2 of a truly great person: Mr. Thom- 
as E. Dunwody, the popular president 
of the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants Union. 

Mr. Dunwody succumbed of a heart 
and eirculatory ailment at East Tennes- 
see Baptist Hospital. 

Mr. Dunwody was the third president 
in the 70-year history of the union. He 
was born in Lafayette, Ga. At the age 
of 6, after his parents died, he was placed 
in the Thornwell, S.C., Orphanage. He 
acquired his fundamental education in 
the grammar and high-school depart- 
ments, after which he completed the col- 
lege course there. It was at Thornwell 
that Dunwody received his first tech- 
nical training. 

Mr. Dunwody became editor and pub- 
lisher of the St. Matthews, S.C., Recorder 
in 1905. In June 1910 he came to Chat- 
tanooga as foreman of the pressroom of 
the Imperial Press. 

As a member of Pressmen’s Local 165 
in Chattanooga, he took an active part 
in union matters, and his efforts were 
rewarded by many honors. 

Mr. Dunwody’s boundless energy and 
desire to improve the technical training 
of printing pressmen was primarily re- 
sponsible for the erection in 1948 of the 
beautifully modern brick and glass Tech- 
nical Trade School. This was the fulfill- 
ment of one of his fondest dreams. 

He had been editor of the union’s 
magazine, The American Pressman, since 
1916. He became acting president of 
the International Pressmen’s Union in 
1951. A year later, he was elected presi- 
dent of the union. 

Mr. Dunwody long will be remembered 
as a fine citizen and as a great moral and 
civic force. 

I extend my sympathy to his wife, Mrs. 
Norma Dunwody, and to all friends and 
associates of Mr. Dunwody. 


EDUCATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
proposed amendments to Public Laws 
815 and 874 sent to the Congress by Sec- 
retary Flemming Tuesday clearly illus- 
trate the administration’s desire to 
pinch pennies at the Federal level to 
save big business and big income tax- 
payers from paying their fair share of 
the Nation’s school tax bill. 

They also illustrate the administra- 
tion’s consistent efforts to force persons 
of lower income levels to carry much 
more than their rightful share of the 
staggering financial load for supporting 
schools by forcing State and local tax 
structures to carry almost the total 
load of school support. 


Cooper v. Aaron, 3 L. ed. 5, 18. 
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It is time for Americans of average 
and below average income to examine 
the reasons why some of the big busi- 
ness and allied interests in this Nation 
that are primarily interested in higher 
and higher personal profits and that 
ignore our Nation’s most basic need— 
educated and productive citizens—are 
opposing the use of the Federal tax 
gathering machinery to channel badly 
needed funds to the State and local 
school districts for schools. 

In issuing the proposal in a special 
press conference, the administration 
is apparently attempting to confuse the 
logical solutions to our school needs 
which are earnestly being weighed by the 
Congress in its present consideration 
of the Murray-Metcalf bill (S. 2 and 
H.R. 22) which would allot $25 per child 
5-17 years of age to the States to be 
used for teachers’ salaries and school 
construction. 

Our bills propose a sound and reason- 
able method of preventing State and 
local taxes for schools from becoming 
confiscatory. Our bills are in keeping 
with American traditions and the Amer- 
ican heritage of Federal support for edu- 
cation. Our bills are in keeping with the 
old Northwest Ordinance of 1784, 
which—even before the adoption of the 
Federal constitution—set aside the 16th 
section of land in every township of 
our new Nation for the financial support 
of schools. It was this action by our 
Founding Fathers at the Federal level 
that established the public schools in 
most of our States. 

The administration in its statement 
is concerned with what it terms tax 
equity to make sure that a few federally 
impacted school districts will not con- 
tinue to receive the funds which the 
Congress—including both Republicans 
and Democrats—overwhelmingly voted 
for them and which the President ap- 
proved last year. The submission of this 
proposal by the administration at this 
time is like counting Federal pennies 
when hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can children go without a qualified 
teacher or a decent classroom. 

The American people and the 86th 
Congress will not be diverted or confused 
by the administration’s attempt to get 
them involved in a Federal penny-count- 
ing game when it is essential that we 
provide teachers and classrooms for our 
Nation’s children. 

Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Montana. 


THE COPPER MARKET 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, May 12, my colleagues the jun- 
ior Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD], the junior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Martin], and myself, met with Gov. 
Leo A, Hoegh, Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, and dis- 
cussed the continued uncertainty pre- 
vailing in the copper industry with re- 
spect to rumors that OCDM was on the 
verge of releasing a quantity of copper 
on the open market. I am pleased to 
inform the Senate that we received every 
assurance from Governor Hoegh that no 
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such thing will happen. Governor Hoegh 
was explicit and direct in his assurances. 
Following our conference I received a 
letter from him which reads, in part: 

In further answer to your letter of April 
14, this is to advise you that we have no 
plans to dispose of any copper. 


Governor Hoegh has been most coop- 
erative with the large number of Sena- 
tors who have been concerned with the 
wide fluctuations that have been occur- 
ring in the copper market. He has dis- 
played a complete understanding of the 
problems of the industry, and has made 
it crystal clear that no action will be 
taken by his agency at any time which 
will adversely affect the copper industry 
or market. I want to express my per- 
sonal appreciation to him, and I know 
my feelings are shared by my colleagues 
who have been concerned with this prob- 
lem. 

In the light of the assurances we have 
received, Iam convinced that the copper 
industry may now proceed in an orderly 
manner. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to join 
my colleague from Montana in express- 
ing the appreciation of the people of 
Utah for the action which has been de- 
veloped by the defense agency through 
his leadership. The Utah copper mine 
of the Kennecott Copper Co. is the larg- 
est producer of copper in the United 
States. Therefore, we in Utah probably 
have the highest single stake in this par- 
ticular problem. I am grateful to my 
colleague for recognizing the problem 
and for taking the leadership in obtain- 
ing the assurance which he has now 
stated to the Senate. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Utah for his comments. I am sure 
what he has said is true, and that the 
copper industry may now proceed in an 
orderly manner. 

Mr. BENNETT. Iam glad to join my 
colleague in this enterprise. I am de- 
lighted with his efforts in bringing this 
matter to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Arizona produces 
more copper than does any other State. 
Of course, we have been vitally inter- 
ested in the subject. Copper is essential 
to the national security. I congratu- 
late the Senator from Montana for the 
activity he displayed when it was ru- 
mored that copper owned by the Govern- 
ment was to be placed on the market. It 
is reassuring to hear the words he has 
spoken today. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona for his comments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to my able col- 
league from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to join my 
colleagues from Utah, Arizona, and other 
copper-producing States, in expressing 
my personal thanks for the leadership 
shown by my distinguished colleague, the 
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senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Morray], in his efforts to bring about 
the removal of uncertainty which hung 
over the copper market for several 
months. 

I also wish to congratulate Governor 
Hoegh for the fine job he has done, and 
for the reassuring statement he has 
made, and for the understanding he has 
shown during all this trouble. I think 
the Senator from Montana is entitled to 
the thanks of all of us who come from 
the hard-rock, copper-producing States, 
because I think he has brought about 
stability to an industry which augurs 
well for its future. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank my colleague. 
I am sure everything he has said about 
the copper industry is absolutely true, 
and that from now on the industry may 
proceed in an orderly manner, and that 
there will not be a repetition of the dan- 
gerous condition which was facing the 
copper industry. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. On behalf of the people 
of the upper peninsula copper area, I 
salute the senior Senator from Montana, 
and express our appreciation. The con- 
cern which has been expressed hereto- 
fore certainly was shared by the people 
of the upper peninsula of Michigan. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for his comments. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN] 
had intended to be present when this 
discussion was opened, but was detained 
because of attendance on a committee 
hearing. His State is interested in the 
copper industry. He wishes to be in- 
cluded with his colleagues in expressing 
appreciation for the action of the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization in assuring the copper in- 
dustry that no action will be taken ad- 
versely affecting that industry. 


FLOORING IN THE NEW SENATE 
OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived an extremely interesting telegram 
this morning which pertains to recent 
Senate business. I read the telegram 
for the interest and edification of my 
colleagues: 


For your information, I have sent the fol- 
lowing wire to Senators Scorr, CHAVEZ, 
STENNIS, and BRIDGES. 

Just now, on my return from a business 
trip abroad, have I learned that a product 
my company makes is in the spotlight of a 
Senate debate. I refer to the argument over 
rubber-tile flooring versus carpet for the New 
Senate Office Building. 

While it pleases me that rubber tile should 
hold center stage in senatorial discussion— 
in times like these, it also disturbs me. I'm 
sure the honorable Senators have other mat- 
ters far more significant underfoot. But 
since the criticism and senatorial doubts 
refiect on the entire rubber-tile industry, I 
feel compelled to express my observations. 

Surely the respected Senators who want 
carpet on the grounds that it muffles noise 
must know that rubber absorbs or tends to 
deaden noise. To answer one Senator, I 
would suggest that with our rubber-tile 
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floorings, he would hear not, as he said with 
superb hyperbole, “the noisy chatter of 
blackbirds or starlings,” but the soft velvety 
chirpings of robins. 

If perhaps the good Senator would like 
to walk on clouds, we can even provide him 
with that: “custom cloud,” our new award- 
winning vinyl design. 

As for mention that rubber tile is “slip- 
pery,” the very nature of rubber makes tile 
skidproof. We put our rubber tile in scores 
of hospitals and doctors’ offices. Doctors and 
nurses are stepping around human life, not 
among voters, so they must tread more care- 
fully—on rubber tile, if you will. That fact 
alone should answer the skeptical Senators. 


Mr. President, yesterday we conducted 
some exhaustive tests on these floors 
and found them to be absolutely skid- 
proof. The Senator from Illinois tried 
to skid on them. So did I. We have 
some excellent skidders in our office, yet 
we found we could not skid at all. 

The correspondent goes on to say: 

There has never been a more carefully 
manufactured rubber tile floor than the one 
which graces the new Senate Office Building. 
An outstanding firm of architects selected 
the tile as the ultimate in fine permanent 
resilient floor covering. Each tile was 
custom styled for perfection of color and 
design or marbelization. It was installed 
with the exquisite craftsmanship of a mas- 
ter gem setter. It would indeed be a de- 
plorable waste of money, to say nothing of 
decorative beauty, to cover this floor. 

Frankly, it amazes me that there are some 
Senators, normally talkative, who at last 
don't want “to take the floor.” 


The writer of the telegram is Poncet 
Davis, Jr., of Tuscumbia, Ala. He is not 
from Wisconsin, I regret to say. I think 
he makes an excellent point. Rubber 
tile is a beautiful floor covering. It is 
quiet. It is skidproof. It seems to me 
those who oppose it may do so because 
they dwell in the old Senate Office Build- 
ing and have not had an opportunity 
to experience it as I have, or because 
they dwell there and are themselves 
wearing hair shirts. Themselves, ascetic, 
they are yet unable to appreciate beauty 
and the joy of dwelling on a floor cover- 
ing such as is provided. They are un- 
able to see the great value of saving $750 
per room by avoiding putting carpeting 
in the new Senate Office Building. And 
$750 for each room—$3,000 to $3,750 per 
suite is what we save when we refuse to 
permit rugs in our offices proffered to us 
by the Architect of the Capitol. 


DIFFERING VIEWPOINTS ON PRO- 
VISIONAL AUTHORIZATION OF 
NEZ PERCE DAM 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
editorial has analyzed the viewpoints of 
myself and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] in 
regard to provisional authorization of 
Nez Perce Dam in the Snake River. 
There has been no change in my long- 
held opinion that our present state of 
knowledge in fishery research lacks evi- 
dence of successful fish-passage opera- 
tions at a dam of the height of the pro- 
posed Nez Perce project. I ask unani- 
mous consent to include the Oregonian 
editorial of May 1, 1959, with my brief 
remarks in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATORS DISAGREE 


In statements on the floor and in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcORD, Oregon’s Senators 
Morse and Nevpercer have taken exactly 
opposite positions on “provisional authoriza- 
tion” of Nez Perce Dam in the Snake River. 

Senator Morse made his statement, re- 
affirming his testimony before the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, April 15. 
He introduced and approved resolutions of 
the Multnomah County Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, and the Idaho-Oregon-Washing- 
ton Hells Canyon Association. The burden 
of these is that fishery research is certain to 
find means of passing adult salmon up- 
stream and small salmon downstream over 
high barriers within 5 years. Hence, they 
say, Congress should authorize Nez Perce 
now to prevent licensing and construction 
of other dams in the Snake above the Sal- 
mon River, which is the main producer of 
salmon and steelhead in the Columbia 
system. 

“I have every reason to believe,” said 
Senator Morse, without quoting any fish 
experts, that within a reasonably short 
period of time an intensive study by the ex- 
perts in this field will produce a solution to 
the fish-passage problem.” 

Senator NEUBERGER disagreed with Senator 
Morse in a statement on the floor April 22, 
in which he said: 

“I am opposed to any authorization of 
Nez Perce Dam, provisional or otherwise, at 
this time. 

“In my opinion, the first step toward 
Middle Snake River development requires 
financing of an accelerated Columbia Basin 
fish research program as approved by the 
Federal and State agencies of the Pacific 
Northwest region. Until this basic research 
is accomplished, no one can forecast even- 
tual solution of fish passage problems in- 
volved in Middle Snake Dams or prospect 
for rehabilitation of migratory fish.” 

Senator NEUBERGER wants a moratorium 
on dam construction in the Middle Snake 
which would include the High Mountain 
Sheep project, as well as Nez Perce and 
lower Canyon in the Salmon River. He 
has been working to get Federal funds for 
fishery research. 

No recognized fishery biologist, engineer 
or management man or agency supports 
the view of the Nez Perce backers that 
answers to fish passage problems, chiefiy 
downstream migration, can be expected 
within 5 years. 

The only so-called skimmer device in the 
river, at Brownlee Dam, was an engineering 
failure last winter. It is being repaired, 
but has yet to be tested. The Chinook 
salmon return as 4-year-old fish and steel- 
head from 3- to 5-year old fish. Several 
cycles would be needed under ideal condi- 
tions of fish passage to find out if the runs 
would be depleted or lost. Even the adult 
passage upstream is in the guessing stage for 
a 700-foot barrier like Nez Perce. 


NEED FOR EQUITABLE SYSTEM FOR 
DETERMINING POSTAL RATES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
my opinion, the proposed legislation 
which I have introduced to determine 
postage rates is far more fair and equi- 
table than that proposed by the Presi- 
dent in the administration bill (S. 1923) 
introduced yesterday by the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

My bill (S. 1295), introduced by me 
on March 5, would spread the increase 
across all classes of mail users by giving 
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the Post Office Department the right to 
set its own rates—subject to congres- 
sional veto—based on sound cost- 
accounting methods and due considera- 
tion of public-service benefits. This 
means that every class of mail would 
bear its fair proportion—airmail, post- 
cards, so-called junk mail, newspapers, 
and magazines. 

However, the administration bill would 
place the entire increase on first class 
and airmail, This is not fair, in my esti- 
mation. What about requiring other 
classes such as second class, third class 
and parcel post, to share in the in- 
creases? 

I want to go on record as stating defi- 
nitely that I believe we should have the 
rate increases necessary to make the 
post office self-sustaining within certain 
limits prescribed by Congress. I think 
that is a better system than having a 
huge annual postal deficit paid for by 
the taxpayers of the country, whether 
they use the mails extensively or not. 

But I believe the increases should be 
spread across all segments of mail users, 
rather than confined narrowly to first 
class and airmail as the administration 
has proposed. 

That is why I have recommended 
something like the British and Canadian 
systems, where rate adjustments are 
tabled in the law-making body after 
administrative decision by the Post 
Office Department career officials—sub- 
ject to parliamentary veto. 


ABSENCES OF AMBASSADORS FROM 
POSTS ABROAD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 2 
years ago, I brought to the attention of 
the Senate certain information which I 
had obtained from the Department of 
State on absences of our Ambassadors 
from their posts abroad. The informa- 
tion showed that the practices of vaca- 
tion-taking, which are not controlled by 
law, were of a kind which in some in- 
stances, bordered on abuse of privilege. 
Moreover, the information showed ex- 
tended absences on Official duty on the 
part of some Ambassadors. This raised 
questions as to the effectiveness of our 
official staffs in certain countries, func- 
tioning as they were without a head. 
Very significantly, the information 
which I obtained and inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 26, 
1957, also revealed that noncareer Am- 
bassadors were away from their posts al- 
most twice as often as career chiefs. 

I am happy to report to the Senate 
that I am in receipt of additional in- 
formation from the Department of 
State on this subject. It indicates that 
the absenteeism has been drastically re- 
duced in the past 2 years and that the 
leave-taking practices of career and 
noncareer chiefs of mission are now 
about the same. Vacations of nonca- 
reer Ambassadors have been cut from 
an average of about 60 days a year in 
1956 to 25 days a year in 1958. I have 
the categorical assurances of Assistant 
Secretary of State Loy Henderson that 
“there have been no instances of abuse 
by chiefs of missions of their leave 
privileges.” 
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I know that the Senate will be pleased 
with this improvement in the situation. 
I will say that I am now considering the 
possibility of legislation which will con- 
solidate the improvement by fixing regu- 
lar leave schedules for Ambassadors. 
In any event, as chairman of the relevant 
Subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee I intend to keep current on 
this question and from time to time I 
shall report on it to the Senate. 


TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM J. DONOVAN 
BY THE HONORABLE ALLEN W. 
DULLES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an in- 
teresting and eloquent tribute to Gen. 
William J. Donovan was recently paid 
by the Honorable Allen W. Dulles, Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. Addressing the Erie Bar Asso- 
ciation in Buffalo, N.Y., Mr. Dulles gave 
a fascinating narration of Mr. Dono- 
van's career and exploits. 

General Donovan’s activities as 
lawyer, patriot, war hero, leader of men, 
public servant, Communist fighter, and 
father of the modern American intelli- 
gence system have won him a lasting 
place on the honor role of great Ameri- 
cans. It is fitting that he should be 
saluted by Mr. Dulles, under whose 
superb leadership CIA has continued the 
high standards of excellence set by Gen- 
eral Donovan, 

Truly, the American people—and, in- 
deed, all the peoples of the free world 
are deeply in the debt of these two men. 
Through their efforts our Nation and 
the world are more secure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Dulles’ fine address 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILLIAM J. DONOVAN AND THE NATIONAL 

SECURITY 
(Speech by Allen W. Dulles, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, to the Erie County Bar 

Association, Buffalo, N.Y., May 4, 1959) 

It’s a very great pleasure to be in Buffalo, 
and an honor to be asked to address your 
bar association on Bill Donovan's day. 

It was my privilege to be associated with 
William J. Donovan both as a lawyer and 
then during World War II when I served 
under his command in the Office of Strategic 
Services. His courage and leadership quali- 
ties made a profound impression on me. 

You are all familiar with the early career 
of this distinguished son of Buffalo's first 
ward. Born here on New Year's Day, 1883, 
he attended St. Joseph’s Institute and 
Niagara University, and then went on to 
New York City where he received his 
bachelor of arts degree from Columbia in 
1905 and his law degree in 1907. 

At Columbia, Donovan was a star quarter- 
back on the football team. He often com- 
mented on his football experience as hav- 
ing set a pattern for him of keeping in top 
physical condition—a pattern which he in- 
spired in others. 

After being admitted to the bar, Bill 
Donovan returned here in 1907 to practice 
law. 

His interest in our national defense and 
security started early. In 1912 as the war 
clouds gathered in the Balkans, he helped 
organize troop I of the New York National 
Guard. Shortly after this, in 1914, he mar- 
ried Ruth Rumsey, a Buffalo girl. 
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In 1915 he went to Poland as a member 
of a Rockefeller commission—there being in 
that country a great shortage of food and 
particularly milk for the children. When 
the National Guard was mobilized in 1916, 
Bill resigned his war relief assignment and 
came home to join his troop I on the Mexi- 
can border. 

Then came his fabulous career in World 
War I with the 165th Infantry of the 42d 
Division—the renowned Fighting 69th of the 
Rainbow Division. Here he received his 
nickname “Wild Bill.” The legend goes that 
after the regiment landed in France he ran 
them 5 miles with full packs to limber them 
up. As the men were grumbling with ex- 
haustion, Donovan pointed out that he was 
10 years older and carrying the same 50- 
pound pack. One of the men replied, “But 
we ain’t as wild as you, Bill.” Another 
legend has it that Bill gained his honorary 
title from a professional baseball pitcher 
named Bill Donovan whose control left 
something to be desired. Whatever the 
origin, the title stuck. 

The citations Colonel Donovan received in 
France tell the military story: On July 28, 
1918, a Distinguished Service Cross. The 
citation reads, “He was in advance of the 
division for 4 days, all the while under shell 
and machinegun fire from the enemy, who 
were on three sides of him, and he was 
repeatedly and persistently counterattacked, 
being wounded twice.” 

Three days later, on July 31, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal: The citation 
reads, “He displayed conspicuous energy and 
most efficient leadership in the advance of 
his battalion across the Ourcq River and the 
capture of strong enemy positions. * * * His 
devotion to duty, heroism, and pronounced 
qualities of a commander enabled him to 
successfully accomplish all missions assigned 
to him in this important operation.” 

And then, for action in combat in the 
Meuse-Argonne on October 14, the greatest 
of them all, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. This citation reads, “* * * Colonel 
Donovan personally led the assaulting wave 
in an attack upon a very strongly organized 
position, and when our troops were suffering 
heavy casualties he encouraged all near him 
by his example, moving among his men in 
exposed positions, reorganizing decimated 
platoons and accompanying them forward 
in attacks. When he was wounded in the 
leg by a machinegun bullet, he refused to 
be evacuated and continued with his unit 
until it withdrew to a less exposed position.” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur who saw the 
action in which Donovan won the Medal of 
Honor said, “No man ever deserved it more.” 

Rev. Francis P. Duffy, the chaplain of the 
69th, said, “His men would have cheerfully 
gone to hell with him, and as a priest I mean 
what I say.” Three aids were killed at Dono- 
van’s side in the course of these actions. 

Last Thursday I read these pages to one 
of the most distinguished leaders of the bar, 
and a former president of your association, 
John Lord O'Brian. John remarked that 
several years ago Gen. Frank McCoy described 
his close association with Bill Donovan dur- 
ing World War I. General McCoy said that 
Donovan was one of the finest soldiers he 
ever saw in his life-long service in the Army; 
that he had the qualities of the ideal sol- 
dier, judgment and courage and the respect 
and affection of his men. 

Shortly after Donovan returned from the 
war, Niagara University awarded him an hon- 
orary law degree in 1919. 

In 1922 he made his ‘irst venture into the 
political field, running for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. That same 
year Donovan was appointed U.S. Attorney in 
Buffalo. 

Shortly thereafter he entered a new phase 
of his career. In 1924, President Coolidge 
reorganized the Department of Justice and 
called Bill to Washington to be assistant to 
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the Attorney General, and to head the Anti- 
trust Division. Here he showed both his 
fearless qualities in law enforcement and his 
intense interest in making law a practical 
vehicle to promote the economic welfare. 

Donovan was firmly convinced that indi- 
vidual freedom was vitally linked to our sys- 
tem of free enterprise. He attacked re- 
straints and monopoly with effective enthu- 
siasm. In the Trenton Potteries case the 
Supreme Court agreed that price fixing 
among dominant competitors was illegal per 
se. Brought under legal attack were such 
diverse industries as oil, sugar, harvesting 
machinery, motion pictures, water transpor- 
tation, and labor unions. Yet he recognized 
that the uncertainties of our antitrust laws 
posed serious business problems. Accord- 
ingly, as head of the Antitrust Division, he 
instituted the practice of passing in advance 
upon the legality of proposed mergers and 
certain other business conduct which lay in 
the area of uncertain legality. 

It is said that Bill had his heart set on 
being Attorney General, but that honor did 
not come to him. When President Hoover 
entered the White House in 1929, he offered 
Donovan the Governor Generalship of the 
Philippines, but Bill turned it down and 
went into law practice in New York City. 

This brought him back to the State and 
he was shortly appointed counsel to several 
of the New York Bar Associations in connec- 
tion with a general overhauling of the bank- 
ruptcy laws. During this period he also 
served as counsel to the committee for the 
review of the laws governing the State’s pub- 
lice service commission. In 1932 he unsuc- 
cessfully ran for Governor of the State. 

While in Washington he had gained val- 
uable experience practicing before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. In 1935 
as a corporation attorney he won the im- 
portant Humphrey case which you will re- 
member held that the President could not 
arbitrarily remove a Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

He also won an important decision in the 
Appalachian coal case, upholding the right 
of coal producers to organize a joint selling 
agency, as a measure of economic self-de- 
fense. This is still in existence. 

During this period of corporate law prac- 
tice, Bill never lost his interest in world 
affairs. He took time off to visit Ethiopia 
during the Italian invasion of that country 
in 1935. He was in Spain during the civil 
war, carefully observing the Axis efforts to 
test their new equipment in these foreign 
adventures. 

In the early days of World War II, Donovan 
was called into action by President Roose- 
velt. In 1940 he was sent on a factfinding 
mission to England; in 1941 to the Balkans 
and the Middle East. Anthony Eden advised 
Washington that Colonel Donovan’s confi- 
dential mission to the Balkans had been 
most helpful to the British in their assess- 
ment of the situation in the area. 

From his earlier trip to Britain, not long 
after Dunkirk, Bill Donovan brought back 
to Washington a very important message 
about the British situation. You will recall 
that at that time there was skepticism in 
some quarters in this country whether the 
British could effectively carry out Churchill's 
thrilling promise, “We shall defend our 
island, whatever the cost may be, we shall 
fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the 
landing grounds, we shall fight in the fields 
and in the streets, we shall fight in the hills; 
we shall never surrender.” 

Donovan reported to Roosevelt that the 
British could, and that they would, do just 
that. This had a direct effect on American 
policy. 

He also warned Harry Hopkins that the 
Germans might strike toward Suez through 
French North Africa—a prophecy that soon 
became a reality. 
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Donovan also reported to the President 
that the United States should start prepar- 
ing immediately for a global war. He par- 
ticularly stressed the need of a service to 
wage unorthodox warfare and to gather in- 
formation through every means available. 
Donovan discussed this idea at length with 
his close friends in the Cabinet, Secretaries 
Knox and Stimson, and with Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

The seeds which Bill planted bore fruit. 
In July 1941 the President established the 
Office of the Coordinator of Information and 
called Donovan to Washington to head it. 
The original concept of this organization 
was that it should combine information and 
intelligence programs with psychological and 
guerrilla warfare. This proved too big a 
morsel for one basket and in 1942 the or- 
ganization was split. That portion of it 
dealing with wartime information services 
became the Office of War Information, while 
the intelligence and unorthodox warfare 
work, where Bill’s greatest interest lay, was 
put in the Office of Strategic Services. 

Truly one of the remarkable accomplish- 
ments in World War II was the organiza- 
tion and activities of the OSS—a feat which 
would never have been achieved without 
Bill Donovan's leadership and his vast in- 
terest: in the unorthodox, the novel and 
the dangerous. 

Starting from scratch in 1941 Donovan 
bulilit an organization of about 25,000 that 
made a real contribution to the to the vic- 
tory. Many of the deeds of OSS will Lave 
to remain secret, but many with the pas- 
sage of time can now be disclosed. 

Bill Donovan conceived the OSS as a 
worldwide intelligence organization that 
could collect the facts necessary to develop 
our policy and war strategy. He was con- 
vinced that the Axis secrets were to be 
found not only in Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo, 
but in other capitals and outposts around 
the world. So he immediately set about 
dispatching officers to key spots in Europe, 
Asia, and later Africa. The payoff justified 
the effort. 

He was able to obtain information of 
great value from carefully established 
agents with contacts in Berlin, in the Ger- 
man High Command, and the Abwehr—the 
secret German service. As the result of the 
work of his agents we were able to receive 
advance information about the development 
of German jet aircraft, about German work 
with heavy water in an effort to develop a 
nuclear weapon, about the V-1’s and V-—2’s— 
the buzz bomb“ and rocket with which they 
attacked England, and about the plot against 
Hitler. 

Donovan knew that in addition to an 
organization for the collection of strategic 
intelligence there should be a counterpart 
to help gather tactical information in the 
combat areas. Here he set about having 
oragnized teams of parachutists—Americans 
as well as indigenous—to drop behind enemy 
lines. 

In addition to both these types of intelli- 
garea, he also wanted action. He knew that 

guerrillas operating behind 
pad lines in areas where the local popu- 
lation was friendly could wreak havoc on 
enemy lines of communication and tie down 
troops that could otherwise be used in com- 
bat. Working with our allies, he built up 
teams of leaders and communicators to 
organize resistance in the Nazi, Fascist, and 
Japanese-occupied countries. There were 
also air drops of supplies and equipment— 
deep behind the Axis lines in France and 
Italy, in Burma and elsewhere. 

Such action groups were well supported 
by a headquarters technical group which was 
constantly at work under Bill Donovan’s 
guiding hand in an imaginative fashion de- 
veloping new ways to sabotage the enemy 
war effort and new gadgets either to harass 
the enemy or help our own’cause. Illustra- 
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tive of what this unusual part of the organ- 
ization did was the development of equip- 
ment ranging from the most sophisticated 
communications systems to a lotion that 
could be used as a shark repellent for per- 
sonnel forced to bail out in shark-infested 
waters. Not all of the products were quite 
so practical. 

Ambassador David Bruce, one of Bill Dono- 
van’s closest associates, in a recent tribute 
to the general’s qualities of leadership, 
vividly described his excitement over ideas. 
Ambassador Bruce wrote, and I subscribe to 
every word of it, “his imagination was un- 
limited. Ideas were his plaything. Excite- 
ment made him snort like a racehorse. Woe 
to the officer who turned down a project be- 
cause, on its face, it seemed ridiculous, or at 
least unusual. For painful weeks under his 
command I tested the possibility of using 
bats (they were to carry delayed action in- 
cendiary bombs) taken from concentrations 
in western caves, to destroy Tokyo. The 
general, backed by the intrigued President 
Roosevelt, was only dissuaded from further 
experiments in this field when it appeared 
probable that the cave bats would not survive 
a trans-Pacific flight at high altitudes.” 

Many ingenious ideas to work on the 
nerves of the enemy were born in another 
part of the OSS—the morale operations 
branch. This was the undercover psycho- 
logical warfare branch of the war effort. 
While the Office of War Information was tell- 
ing the enemy about the magnitude of the 
U.S. war effort and getting the facts and 
figures well circulated, this branch of OSS 
was dedicated to confusing the enemy and 
breaking their will to resist. 

General Donovan was convinced that there 
were great untapped reservoirs of informa- 
tion in this country about foreign areas 
which had become of vital interest to the 
United States at war. These included infor- 
mation in the archives of business organi- 
gations, information acquired abroad by 
American scientists, academicians, and tour- 
ists and also that held by foreign experts 
residing here. He set about to collect this 
information and data and a mass of photo- 
graphs of foreign areas. As the war ex- 
tended on a global basis, this information 
became of great importance. 

He also realized the importance of prop- 
erly analyzing and presenting intelligence to 
the policymakers in readily usable form—one 
of the most difficult tasks in the intelligence 
field. To accomplish this, in the OSS, a very 
major branch was established for research 
and analysis. He assembled in Washington 
the best academic and analytical brains that 
he could beg, borrow, or steal from the uni- 
versities, laboratories, libraries, museums; 
from the business world, and from other 
agencies of government. Theirs was the task 
of following the political and economic as- 
pects of the war, as regards both our allies 
and our enemies, the neutrals and the occu- 
pied lands. Theirs also was the task of esti- 
mating Axis vulnerability and war potential 
and the staying power of the Russians who 
even then told us all but nothing about 
themselves. 

Bill Donovan possessed the qualities of 
a great intelligence officer. He took nothing 
for granted and at the same time was in- 
satiably curious. He had a good nose for 
the news and a faint whiff of something un- 
usual would speed his mind into a dozen 
possible explanations. The explanations 
were generally as ingenious as the wiles of 
the enemy. 

He wanted to see things on the spot and 
judge for himself. He was constantly on 
the move and drove his staff wild trying to 
keep him from going places they thought 
too exposed. He also kept them in a state 
of near exhaustion trying to keep up with 
the pace he set himself. One of his great 
qualities was his dedication to the men who 
served under him, and his ever readiness to 
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give them his full support. He, in turn, had 
their complete loyalty, respect and affection. 
I vividly recall a personal instance. 

For about 2 years from November 1942 to 
September 1944, I was working for Donovan 
in Switzerland which then was entirely en- 
circled by the Nazi-Fascist forces. In Sep- 
tember 1944, the American 7th Army coming 
up from southern France, broke through to 
the Swiss border near Geneva. 

Under orders to return to Washington to 
report on my 2 years’ stewardship, I had 
joined a group of the French underground 
in a secret retreat in the Rhone Valley be- 
tween Geneva and Lyon awaiting a clandes- 
tine flight to take me to London. As far 
as I knew, General Donovan was in Wash- 
ington, and, as far as I knew, he had not 
the slightest idea where I was hidden. 
Weather prevented my plane coming from 
London for several days and as I was waiting 
in my hideout, there was a knock on the door 
in the middle of the night. It was one of 
General Donovan’s aides, telling me that 
the general himself was waiting for me at 
the nearest available airstrip south of Lyon 
which had just been evacuated by the Nazis. 
For some 24 hours, Bill Donovan, who had 
come from Washington, had been searching 
the area, had finally discovered where I 
was. Together we flew back to London, re- 
united after 2 years. 

We arrived in London, as I remember well, 
on that day in September 1944 when the 
Germans launched the first of their ballistic 
missiles on the British capital. It descended 
near the center of London after a flight of 
nearly 200 miles. 

Both the American and the British in- 
telligence services had been closely following 
the development of this missile. I have of- 
ten wondered why, in this country, our tech- 
nicians and strategists had failed to draw 
earlier the real implications of the success 
of the V-2, as I believe the Soviet did, and 
to realize, much earlier in the game, that 
the combination of the ballistic missile and 
the atomic bomb, which then was about to 
be unveiled, could change the nature of war 
and the security position of this country. 

Few men of his time were more alert than 
Donovan to the new threats that might de- 
velop. In late 1944 he sent a man to Cairo to 
take over the direction of activities at that 
post and gave him oral instructions to the 
effect that the main target for intelligence 
operations should now become discovering 
what the Soviets were doing in the Balkans 
rather than German activities in the Middle 
East. The German threat was receding. 
The Soviet danger was already looming. He 
realized this but, for obvious reasons, he 
could not put such instructions in an official 
dispatch. 

Also, while the war was still in progress, 
General Donovan was looking forward to 
the peace. He foresaw the need for a perma- 
nent organization not only to collect intel- 
ligence but, perhaps even more important, 
to coordinate the overall intelligence effort 
of the Government and to see that the Presi- 
dent and the policymakers receive compre- 
hensive and consolidated analyses on which 
to make decisions as to our course of action. 

In the fall of 1944, Donovan presented to 
the President a paper proposing a U.S. intel- 
ligence organization on a worldwide scale. 
This organization would be directly respon- 
sible to the President, and while it would 
not interfere with the responsibilities of the 
departmental intelligence services, particu- 
larly those of the Armed Forces, it would act 
as a coordinating mechanism. Donovan's 
paper stressed that his proposed organiza- 
tion would have no police or subpena powers 
and would not operate in the United States. 

President Roosevelt expressed considerable 
interest in General Donovan's proposal. In 
fact, just a week before his death in April 
1945, the President asked Donovan to poll 
the Cabinet and the heads of the appro- 
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priate agencies for comment on his pro- 
posals. The replies make interesting read- 
ing today and range all the way from those 
who felt that such a peacetime organiza- 
tion was vital to national security to those 
who saw no need for it. 

While Donovan received an Oak Leaf 
Cluster to his Distinguished Service Medal 
for his wartime work, he was not to realize 
his ambition to see the OSS evolve into a 
peacetime intelligence organization imme- 
diately upon the cessation of hostilities. 

His plan was beset with conflicting views: 
Some in our Government would have the 
new organization report to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff—as did OSS during the war—while 
others preferred it to be under the Depart- 
ment of State. And there was controversy 
as to whether one individual could or should 
be responsible for presenting a consolidated 
view of the intelligence picture to the policy- 
makers, or whether this should be the col- 
lective responsibility of the chiefs of all 
the intelligence services. 

In any event sometime after the war ended 
in August 1945, the OSS was ordered dis- 
banded. 

A proposal for a central intelligence or- 
ganization, such as Donovan had conceived, 
was contained in the first draft of the so- 
called unification act submitted by Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt to Secretary Forrestal in 
October 1945, And in January 1946 to pre- 
serve assets while the issue was determined, 
President Truman issued the order creating 
the Central Intelligence Group which later 
picked up some of the activities and person- 
nel still remaining from OSS. 

Bill Donovan's dream was yet not com- 
pletely realized. Congress still had to act. 
After extensive hearings to which General 
Donovan contributed important testimony, 
the provisions for a Central Intelligence 
Agency were incorporated into the National 
Security Act of 1947, which created a De- 
partment of Defense and set up the Na- 
tional Security Council which is advisory 
to the President and to which the new In- 
telligence Agency was made responsible. In 
July 1947, final executive and legislative 
endorsement was given to the views which 
Donovan had been striving to have accepted. 
I have always felt that the decision to place 
the CIA under the President as recom- 
mended by Donovan, was wise and neces- 
sary. 

While Bill Donovan's restless energy had 
turned elsewhere with the disbanding of 
OSS, he never gave up his interest in the 
organization or stopped hammering home to 
the public the necessity for providing ade- 
quate and accurate information to the pol- 
icymakers of the Government in order to 
protect the national security. 

Donovan's varied talents were being called 
on for other important services. His legal 
ability and vast knowledge of German war- 
time activities were used in helping to pre- 
pare the Nuremberg trials for the Nazi war 
criminals. 

He went to Greece to investigate the mur- 
der of newsman George Polk, a clear effort 
of the Communists to prevent the truth 
about the extent of their activities in the 
Greek civil war from seeping out. 

The more General Donovan saw of the 
Soviets in action the more concerned he was 
with alerting the American people to the 
dangers. In the Yale Law Journal for July 
1949 he was coauthor of an article present- 
ing a “Program for a Democratic Counter- 
attack to Communist Penetration of Gov- 
ernment Service.” The article said: 

“The Communist fifth column * * è 
seeks to identify itself with every social 
grievance. Russian espionage and subver- 
sive operations are made up of trained and 
skilled spy technicians and intelligence offi- 
cers, propaganda specialists, experts in 
spreading rumors. Instruction is planned so 
that the agent will find it as easy for a 
minority to operate a labor union, or a paci- 
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fist league, or any other such movement, 
as it is for a minority group to control a 
large corporation when most of the stock- 
holders take no active interest in the man- 
agement.” 

In 1950, President Eisenhower, then presi- 
dent of Columbia University, presided on the 
occasion of the award to Bill Donovan of 
the Alexander Hamilton Medal, which is 
awarded by the Columbia Alumni Associa- 
tion for distinguished service and accom- 
plishment in any of the great fields of 
human endeavor. 

Donovan was soon to enter the fight 
against communism in a new arena. In 1953 
the President named this remarkable man 
of 70 to be U.S. Ambassador to Thailand. 
At the time this ancient kingdom of Siam 
was a main target for Communist subver- 
sion. With a vigor that belied his years, 
Bill Donovan threw himself into assisting 
the Thais in bolstering their defenses against 
the Communists so that this keystone of 
anticommunism in southeast Asia could 
continue free. 

Upon his return to the United States one 
might haye expected him to seek retirement, 
but nothing could have been further from 
his mind. He became National Chairman of 
the International Refugee Committee and 
the Director of that group’s fight against the 
Soviet program to induce Russians who 
escaped from communism to return home. 
At the time of the Hungarian revolution 
he threw his energies into aiding the refu- 
gees who were forced to flee after their un- 
successful effort to win freedom from Soviet 
tyranny. 

From its inception in 1949, General Dono- 
van had been Chairman of the American 
Committee on United Europe and through 
this organization he continued to further 
the efforts of our major allies in Western 
Europe to achieve a greater unity in face 
of the Communist danger. 

Even after ill health forced General Dono- 
van to retire to Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, he continued his interest in the 
fight against communism and the develop- 
ment of our intelligence work. In recogni- 
tion of Donovan's role in the intelligence 
field, President Eisenhower in 1957 awarded 
him the National Security Medal. The 
citation reads: 

“Through his foresight, wisdom, and ex- 
perience, he foresaw, during the course of 
World War II, the problems which would 
face the postwar world and the urgent need 
for a permanent, centralized intelligence 
function. Thus his wartime work contrib- 
uted to the establishment of the Central 
Intelligence Agency and a coordinated na- 
tional intelligence structure.” 

His dream of years had been achieved. 

In February 1959 General Donovan passed 
away at Walter Reed Hospital among the 
men he had led. As soldier, public prosecu- 
tor, leader of the bar, director of the stra- 
tegic services in wartime, public servant in 
time of peace, he had left his record with the 
Nation he served so well. He was a rare com- 
bination of physical courage, intellectual 
ability, and political acumen. He was a 
mild-mannered man, with an insatiable curi- 
osity, an unflagging imagination, and the 
energy to turn his ideas into action. 

The heritage of Bill Donovan is written in 
the national security. He awoke the Amer- 
ican people to the need of a permanent peace- 
time intelligence service. 

He bestirred Washington into creating a 
mechanism whereby all of the components 
of the Government which receive informa- 
tion on what is going on anywhere in the 
world pool their knowledge, share their in- 
terpretations, and work together to make 
one unified estimate of what it means. 

He helped place intelligence in its proper 
perspective and stimulated the policymakers 
to recognize its role in determining Amer- 
ican policy abroad. He was one of the archi- 
tects of an organization that should keep our 
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Government the best informed of any in the 
world. 

History’s epitaph for William J. Donovan, 
of Buffalo, N.Y., will be: He made this 
Nation more secure. 


SECTION 315 OF THE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT WORTHY OF CON- 
GRESSIONAL STUDY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
recent ruling by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission on section 315 of the 
Communications Act, in the so-called 
Lar Daly case, has raised a furor all 
over the country. And rightly so, for 
this ruling threatens to cripple seriously 
the activities of broadcast journalism. 

Our radio and television industry has 
made giant strides in recent years in 
contributing to public understanding 
and appreciation of events of the day. 
The industry particularly can help in- 
form the public during election cam- 
paigns by conveying the faces, words, and 
ideas of candidates into every home in 
the land. However, these mass media 
cannot effectively fulfill their vital mis- 
sion of informing the electorate if every 
fringe candidate for President of the 
United States must be granted equal time 
on broadcasts. 

I therefore applaud the vigorous efforts 
of the industry itself, of the Attorney 
General of the United States, and various 
Members of Congress, to insure that sec- 
tion 315 is not warped out of all propor- 
tion to its original intent. It may be that 
legislative action is needed in this area, 
or it may be that the FCC itself can set 
things straight. 

In any case, I hope Congress will take 
a long hard look at all the ramifications 
of section 315, not only the provisions 
dealing with equal time for candidates, 
but those provisions relating to suits for 
defamation or libel against broadcasters 
whose facilities are used by a candidate. 
Such a study, and possible legislative re- 
visions by Congress, can go a long way 
toward enabling broadcast journalists to 
participate fully and effectively in our 
democratic processes. 

Mr. President, a recent editorial in the 
Buffalo Evening News underscores some 
of the problems which have been raised 
in this field. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Buffalo Evening News, Mar. 21, 
1959 
A RIDICULOUS RULING 

A recent ruling of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in reference to political 
broadcasts requires amendment, clarifica- 
tion or, better still, outright repeal. 

As the matter now stands, no matter how 
fair or honest a radio or television station 
may be, or tries to be, in respect to political 
broadcasts or news reports of political events, 
the February 19 ruling of the Commission 
practically makes it impossible to conform 
without opening the door to all sorts of weird 
and wild requests for equal time to reply. 

The ruling appears to be a new concept 
of section 315 of the Communications Act. 
Whether this is valid, or straining to stretch 
à point, isn’t clear. It is clear, however, that 
it will require prompt action either by Con- 
gress or the Commission itself if freedom is 
to be restored to the airways. 
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On the one hand the Commission urges 
radio stations to editorialize on the air, and 
on the other it puts into effect this new 
requirement which would suggest that any 
responsible broadcaster would be out of his 
mind if he did so. 

The ruling is so far-fetched that President 
Eisenhower has taken the almost unprece- 
dented action of asking the Attorney General 
of the United States to see what can be done 
about it, whether the remedy lies in legis- 
lative action by Congress or otherwise. 

Speaking for the President, and with his 
authority, White House Press Secretary 
James C. Hagerty said: 

“The emphasis here is that it is ridiculous 
to have the law tell radio stations they have 
to give equal time in the coverage of news.” 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of CBS, has 
pointed out in connection with the ruling 
that had the FCC ruling been in effect in 
1956, that network would have been required 
to give equal time on regular newscasts to 
24 presidential and vice presidential candi- 
dates of 12 parties, most of which wouldn't 
be recognized by the general public. The 
same requirement would have been imposed 
upon the news stations, which always have 
prided themselves in giving fair political 
coverage, or to any other station which car- 
ried these network programs. It imposes an 
impossible condition. 

Chairman John C. Doerfer of the FCC, 
speaking in Chicago this week, said that 
“strict interpretation” of section 315 would 
“emasculate” radio and television news cov- 
erage during campaign periods, and, he might 
well have added, at other times. He said if 
the section is not repealed or amended by 
Congress before the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign the public inevitably will be denied the 
opportunity to see and hear candidates. We 
don't know why he limited his remarks to 
1960; a local election campaign is coming, 
and the ruling of the Commission could have 
the same effect on local campaign coverage 
here and elsewhere. 

The courts, of course, might take a hand 
in the matter, but that would entail much 
delay, without certainty of relief. Wouldn't 
it, perhaps, be better for the FCC to take 
another look at the law, the many and long- 
standing previous rulings based upon it and 
determine whether this new and strained in- 
terpretation is in fact what Congress in- 
tended? If it had, we are inclined to think 
that fact would have been discovered long 
ere now. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR CALL OF THE CALENDER 
TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the acting ma- 
jority leader whether it is proposed that 
the Senate adjourn or recess from to- 
night until Monday, or whether some 
other plans are in contemplation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If it meets with 
the approval of the minority leader, it 
is the intention to try to complete ac- 
tion today upon the banking bill, which 
will be laid before the Senate in a mo- 
ment, and the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project bill, which will follow, and meet 
tomorrow for speeches and insertions in 
the Recorp, following which it is planned 
to adjourn until Tuesday. It is antici- 
pated that on Tuesday there will be a 
call of the calendar for the considera- 
tion of measures to which there is no ob- 
jection, and perhaps the Senate can 
make a start on the insurance bill. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. That will mean that 
the session tomorrow will be routine, 
with no record votes on major questions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Absolutely. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the consideration, on Tuesday 
next, of measures on the calendar to 
which there is no objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate 
for its consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none; and the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1062) to amend the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act to provide 
safeguards against mergers and consol- 
idations of banks which might lessen 
competition unduly or tend unduly to 
create a monopoly in the field of bank- 
ing. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney] as a substi- 
tute for certain language in the bill, and, 
under the order of yesterday, he is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me for 
the purpose of introducing a bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the 
Senator from California. 


PROPOSED PROCEDURE FOR OR- 
DERLY REDUCTION OF THE FED- 
ERAL DEBT 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to establish a procedure for 
orderly reduction of the Federal debt, 
and ask for its appropriate reference. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1932) to provide for the 
retirement of the public debt in amounts 
which refiect annual increases in the 
gross national product, introduced by 
Mr. ENGLE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. ENGLE. The procedure required 
by the bill is simple, practical, and rec- 
ognizes fully the aims and needs of the 
economic system which the American 
people have built for themselves. 

The bill requires that the President’s 
budget, which now includes estimates of 
Federal revenue based on a forecast of 
the gross national product, shall state the 
forecast of gross national product, and 
shall set aside and apply to debt retire- 
ment an amount of Federal receipts equal 
to 10 percent of the increase in the gross 
product. In prosperous years, the Fed- 
eral debt would be reduced by approxi- 
mately half of the increase in the Federal 
tax liabilities of individuals and corpora- 
tions. The more rapidly the economic 
system grows, the more rapidly the Fed- 
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eral debt will be reduced. And, if the 
Nation in the future experiences an- 
other recession during which the growth 
of the gross national product is halted 
for a year, no debt retirement will be 
programed for that year. 

The procedure is practical because, 
unlixe the existing sinking fund for debt 
retirement and unlike proposals for re- 
tirement of an annual percentage of the 
debt, it provides a binding commitment 
to reduce the debt when the resources 
are available to do so and when the 
economic system will benefit from debt 
retirement. 

The procedure recognizes the economic 
aims and needs of the people whom we 
represent. Recognition of these aims 
and needs is the most basie principle of 
democratic legislation, but a principle 
that is not achieved either in Federal 
finances in recent years or in other cur- 
rent proposals for debt retirement. 

My bill does not make debt retirement 
the first goal of Federal financial policy, 
but instead gives it the position which 
experience has shcwn that it occupies 
among the aims and needs of the people 
we represent. First rank among the 
goals of financial policy will continue to 
be held by the satisfaction—to the extent 
the public is willing to pay for them—of 
needs for defense, for development of the 
Nation’s resources, and for provision of 
the services and benefits that can be 
provided more adequately, equitably, and 
with more certainty through Federal ex- 
penditures than through any other 
means, 

In prosperous years, about half of the 
annual increase in tax collections would 
be available for meeting more adequately 
these needs of a growing population, and 
the other half of the increase in reve- 
nues would be devoted to the reduction 
of the Federal debt. 

From time to time proposals have been 
made—in the other body—to adopt a 
firm program for the eventual retire- 
ment of the national debt by taking a 
small step at a time. Yet in no in- 
stance has anyone suggested by what 
practical means that could be done. 
My suggestion is that as our national 
product moves up from $460 billion 
toward $500 billion, a certain part of the 
income from the increase be applied to 
the reduction of the debt, on a regular 
basis. 

In prosperous years, investors do not 
want to add to their holdings of the Fed- 
eral debt. Commercial banks, for 
example, reduced their investment in 
U.S. Government securities in 1946, 1947, 
1948, again in 1950 and 1951, again in 
1955, 1956, and 1957. Investors prefer to 
invest during prosperous years in indus- 
try and in homes and in the other prod- 
ucts of industry which save their time 
and labor and add comfort and variety 
to existence. If the Nation is to achieve 
the 5-percent annual growth in gross na- 
tional product which is required for full 
employment, the Government must not 
stand in the way of investment in in- 
dustry and homes. My bill recognizes 
this need and provides that in prosperous 
times the Federal debt will be reduced 
according to the degree to which other 
investments and consumer purchases are 
expanded. 
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During recession, however, the debt 
would not be retired. In such years, the 
commercial banks always seek to in- 
crease their liquidity through purchase 
of Federal securities, and other investors 
find U.S. bonds and other securities more 
attractive. If deficit financing again be- 
came necessary, investors would be more 
receptive to long-term Federal securities 
because they would be assured by a debt 
retirement program of stable prices for 
their securities when prosperity returned. 
The maturity structure of the debt thus 
could be improved even in recession be- 
cause the debt is being retired in 
prosperity. 

Regular debt retirement, proceeding 
rapidly as the pace of private investment 
quickens and private debt expands, and 
proceeding slowly or ceasing temporarily 
when the pace of private investment 
slows and less private debt is incurred, 
would fit the supply of Federal securities 
to the market for them so that U.S. bonds 
would become the most stable rather 
than the most speculative of invest- 
ments. 

The sharp changes in the prices of 
Government securities in the last year 
and a half—the increases late in 1957 
and the declines after mid-1958—have 
awakened interest in debt retirement. 
Support for a program of debt retirement 
probably is greater than at any time in 
the last dozen years. A program is fea- 
siblenow. The accelerating development 
of technology promises opportunities for 
rapid economic expansion, and the con- 
tinuation of high levels of unemployment 
demand rapid expansion of industry and 
service trades. Rapid economic expan- 
sion will generate an increasing volume 
of Federal tax revenues, making debt re- 
tirement possible. 

We must not miss this opportunity. A 
decade ago, we faced a choice between 
debt reduction and tax reduction. The 
plan I now propose could have meant, a 
decade ago, some debt reduction and 
some tax reduction. But we chose tax 
reduction even though it meant overrid- 
ing Presidential veto. Two years after 
that choice we had to raise taxes to meet 
the Korean emergency. In 1954 we al- 
lowed the increases to terminate, and 
added some further reductions. While 
these reductions brought benefits they 
contributed to an unbalanced boom be- 
ginning in 1955 and brought increases in 
the Federal debt. 

If the plan proposed in my bill had 
been in effect during the years 1948-58, as 
much as $25 billion would have been cut 
from the Federal debt. However, if the 
plan had been suspended during the 
Korean conflict, say in calendar years 
1951 to 1953, the net effect over the period 
would have been to cut $5.5 billion from 
the present debt. If it had been sus- 
pended only in 1951 and 1952 calendar 
years, the reduction would have been 
$15.1 billion. 

The debt reductions would have been 
made in very important years, resulting 
in substantially better control over in- 
fiation, and in more economic stability. 
Less debt retirement in 1948 could have 
moderated the downturn in 1949. More 
debt retirement in 1950 and debt retire- 
ment instead of increase in 1955 would 
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have moderated periods of inflation at 
their The moderating influ- 
ence of debt retirement could have made 
the task of monetary policy much easier. 
At the same time, it would have protected 
the value of U.S. Government securities. 
More stable interest rates would have 
allowed a continued favorable spread be- 
tween the yields on Government securi- 
ties and fixed interest VA and FHA 
mortgages, with beneficial stabilizing ef- 
fects on the housing industry. 

If my bill is enacted and becomes 
operative in 1960, it could reduce the debt 
by $17 to $30 billion over the next decade. 
If the gross national product expands at 
only a 3-percent rate each year, the re- 
duction of Federal indebtedness would 
amount to about $17 billion. If the de- 
sirable and feasible rate of growth at 5 
percent is reached, debt would be reduced 
by $30 billion or to the 1949 level. Debt 
retirement will help to insure that 
growth proceeds without inflation and 
without unduly restrictive monetary 
policy. 

Mr. President, I have a set of tables 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. Table I shows what the 
debt retirement would have been during 
the years 1948 to 1958 if such a bill as I 
proposed had been passed. Table II 
shows what the debt retirement would be 
from 1960 to 1969 predicated upon a 3- 
percent increase in the gross national 
product, and upon a 5-percent increase 
in the gross national product. 

Table III indicates what the per capita 
Federal debt under the debt retirement 
proposal would be during the years 1959 
to 1969, assuming a normal population 
growth and the application of the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
tables be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hart 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ENGLE. We all know that eventu- 
ally we shall have to face the necessity 
of retiring our national debt. I have 
proposed a system for doing it based 
upon taking a small amount of money, 
an amount equal to 10 percent of the 
increase in the gross national product 
and applying that amount annually to 
the debt. I hope the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress will give the bill very 
careful and favorable consideration. 


Exuistr 1 
TABLE I 
[In billions} 
Actual Additional 
debt re- debt re- 
Calendar year tirement tirement 
(—) or in- | under bill 
crease (+) 
. A, $2.5 -%41 —$1.6 
— — i o S $4.3 A Er ESE 
1950. 27 — 5 +22 
1951. 44 +28 +7.2 
1952. 1.8 +7.9 +9.7 
1953. 1.8 +7.8 +9.6 
— Sel! CMe RG OSE 
1955. 3.4 +20 +5.4 
1956. 22 —4.1 —1.9 
1957 21 1.7 +.4 
Bi — eae FEE An —— 
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Takxx II 
Un billions] 
| Debt reduc- 
Gross national | Change from tion—10 percent 
product previous year ot growth gross 
tional product 
5-per- | 3-per- | 5-per- 


cent | cent cent 
growth | growth growth | growth growth 


1960 $24 $1.4 $2.4 
1961 25 15 25 
1962 26 15 2.6 
1963 27 1.5 27 
1964 2% 1.6 29 
1965 30 16 3.0 
1966 32 17 3.2 
1967 33 1.7 3.3 
1968 35 1.8 3.5 
1969 37 1.9 3.7 


1 Based on 1959 gross national product of $470 billion. 


Taste IlIl.—Per capita Federal debt under 
debt retirement proposal 


Public debt 
ifreduced by 
10 percent of 
m Population at} increase in Per capita 
Year growth rate | GNP (GNP | publie debt 
of15$percent| assumed 
to grow 
5 percent 
annually) 
Million Billion 
177.0 $285. 0 $1,610 
179.9 282, 6 1,571 
182.8 230, 1 , 582 
185. 8 277.5 1,494 
188. 8 274.8 1,456 
191.9 271.9 1,417 
195.0 208. 9 1,379 
198, 1 265. 7 1,341 
201. 4 262. 4 «303 
204. 6 260, 6 1,274 
208, 0 256.9 1,235 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1062) to amend the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act to provide 
safeguards against mergers and consoli- 
dations of banks which might lessen 
competition unduly or tend unduly to 
create a monopoly in the field of banking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order entered yesterday, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'MaHmonEY] has 
the floor at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing hour, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized. 
Does the Senator from Wyoming yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 


MR. DILLON’S SUGGESTED USE OF 
THE COUNTERPART FUNDS IN 
GREECE 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, Mr. Doug- 
las Dillon, Under Secretary of State, on 
testifying before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, informed the committee 
that it was necessary to apply the $100 
million counterpart money, which was 
available because of U.S. foreign aid to 
the nation of Greece, against the debt of 
that country. His testimony was that 
to use that money in other ways would 
be inflationary. According to our agree- 
ment with Greece, that $100 million, held 
by Greece, was to be used on matters 
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jointly acceptable to the two nations. To 
refute the Secretary’s statement that 
the money could not possibly be used in 
Greece without creating inflation, I sub- 
mit certain information for the consid- 
eration of every economist in America, or 
in the world, for that matter. 

The total population of Greece is 
slightly more than eight million people. 
There is chronic unemployment of about 
five hundred thousand people. 

Another 1,500,000 are partly idle. 
Thus, almost one-quarter of the popula- 
tion are at least partly unemployed. 

However, the drachma is now fairly 
stable at the rate of 30 drachmas to 1 
U.S. dollar. According to an ICA 
spokesman conditions in Greece are im- 
proving. This information comes from 
the New York Times of January 13, 1959. 

Mr. President, measure that against 
the testimony of C. Douglas Dillon 
to the effect, that there is nothing in the 
world for which this money could be 
used to help the Greek people. He says 
we should simply cancel out the $100 
million. 

According to him we should apply that 
money against the national debt of 
Greece. Itseems that the Greek Govern- 
ment owes the money to the Greek cen- 
tral bank; the Greek bank owes the 
money to a counterpart fund resulting 
from our $100 million of foreign aid. 
Mr, Dillon’s proposal is to cancel one 
item against the other. That would be 
the end of $100 million. 

Cannot Senators see that with a man 
like that running the foreign-aid pro- 
gram, all that we will buy will be hatred 
and misunderstanding among the peo- 
ples of the world? Cannot Senators see 
why the Greek who bought American 
grain under the foreign-aid program and 
paid his hard earned money to a Greek 
businessman who in turn had bought 
it from the Greek Government, does not 
feel that we gave him anything? He 
paid his money for the goods he received. 
Then what happened to his money? It 
became part of the counterpart funds 
which our Government is now suggesting 
be quietly used to cancel the national 
debt. It will end as simply a bookkeep- 
ing entry. 

Cannot Senators understand that the 
purpose of the program was an idealistic 
one, to aid humanity throughout the 
world? Cannot Senators see any of the 
fine things which could be done with 
that money? 

I have one such idea in mind. I should 
like to see a large hospital built some- 
where in Greece for the treatment, free 
of charge, of sick and indigent persons. 
I should like to see placed in front of 
that hospital a large tablet containing 
a statement which everyone who was ad- 
mitted to the hospital would have the 
opportunity to read. I should like to 
have the statement read something like 
this message from an address to Con- 
gress on January 6, 1941, by President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt: 

In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward for a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expres- 
sion—everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in 
the world, 
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The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy, peaceful life for its in- 
habitants—everywhere in the world 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit an act 
of aggression against any neighbor, any- 
where in the world, 


I think it would help us in the fight 
against communism if we were to build a 
great hospital in Greece and to place on 
italarge plaque. The $100 million could 
be used to pay the doctors and to help the 
poor, unemployed people of Greece, who 
number almost one-quarter of the whole 
population. 

I suggest such use of the funds as a 
substitute for Mr. Dillon’s proposal, 
which he himself admits would bring us 
little if any good will among the people 
of Greece, although it might benefit the 
Greek politicians. 

Mr. President, I now wish to speak 
briefly concerning the action taken by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
respect to the nomination of Mr. C. 
Douglas Dillon. 

Mr. President, yesterday, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations reported to the 
Senate the name of C. Douglas Dillon to 
be confirmed as Under Secretary of 
State. 

This was done over the protest of a 
member of the committee who demanded 
more time to look into matters which he 
felt required to explore. This was done 
after hearings which lasted approxi- 
mately 5 hours. 

This was done in spite of a Senator 
holding questionable evidence which, if 
true, might demonstrate the unfitness of 
the nominee for the high position to 
which he had been named. 

The protesting member was a Demo- 
crat, a member of the committee for 3 
years—since May 18, 1956—who found 
himself treated with less courtesy by his 
chairman than he had experienced in 11 
years of service under both Democratic 
and Republican chairmen. 

For my part, Mr. President, I demand 
that the Senate discharge its functions 
in an orderly and responsible manner. 
Otherwise, I shall feel compelled to en- 
gage in deliberate, dilatory tactics to 
slow down this steamroller until I have 
had the time and the opportunity to sat- 
isfy myself of the fitness or the lack of 
fitness possessed by the nominee of the 
President. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, the Senate is empowered to ad- 
vise and consent to the confirmation of 
the nominations of the President. We 
were never intended to be a set of rubber 
stamps. To be such would be a subtle 
breach of our cath of office to uphold the 
Constitution. Nor should Senators deny 
another Senator his right to do his duty 
as he sees it. That, too, would be a 
breach of the oath taken by Senators. 

The first speech which I made on the 
floor of this body in 1949 was devoted to 
my view that the rules and procedures of 
this body are little less than sacred. 

There is one rule which does not ap- 
pear in the book. It is the rule of fair 
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play. In this connection, I particularly 
have in mind those slick and devious. 
tactics whereby Members are denied 
their right to fight for their principles. 
I have in mind the type of thing which 
occurs when a measure slips through 
without opposition at a time when a Sen- 
ator is not on the floor. 

As a Member of this body, I have al- 
ways defended the right of every other 
Senator to the benefit of every rule in the 
Senate Manual and to the benefit of that 
great unwritten rule, the right of fair 
play. 

I ask Senators to accord me the same 
rights which I have diligently fought for 
10 years to preserve for them. 

Mr. President, I have noticed that I 
am being chastised severely in certain 
newspapers and powerful magazines for 
expressing opposition to C. Douglas Dil- 
lon. These magazines are just as unfair 
and as ruthless as usual. They will not 
deter me from doing my duty under the 
oath which I have three times taken be- 
fore this body. When I swore to uphold 
the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States to the best of my ability, 
there was no clause in the oath which 
said “unless it proves to be unpopular.” 

I wish the Recorp to show that these 
newspapers are not telling the truth 
when they say that there is some Demo- 
cratic scheme to thwart the nominees of 
the President. To my personal knowl- 
edge they are exaggerating if they sug- 
gest that there is one other Senator 
fighting Douglas Dillon except the 
junior Senator from Louisiana. I have 
discussed my views with other Senators 
and I have not been pledged the vote of 
a single person. Quite the contrary. 
3 of them have urged me not to even 

ry. 

I can only reply to them and to the 
daily press that I will do my duty as God 
gives me the light to see it. 

Mr. President, if the junior Senator 
from Louisiana lacks the courage to fight 
for his convictions, it is not because he 
inherits such a deficiency from his father 
or his mother, Perhaps one of the rea- 
sons why I revere the U.S. Sen- 
ate more than any institution on earth 
is that I had the privilege, as a boy, of 
sitting in the gallery and watching my 
father fight a one-man battle against 
hopeless odds. 

There comes to my mind at this point 
an ancient naval term: “Fire when you 
are ready.“ 

During my days as an ensign on a 
small landing craft, I could not under- 
stand why I had heard the words used in 
the movies. It always seemed to me that 
if the officer wanted his man to shoot, he 
would simply say: “Shoot the fool gun” 
or “Pull the trigger.” Over a number of 
years, the meaning of the term, “Fire 
when ready,” came to me. 

While I am not sure I have the proper 
understanding of it, the logic seems in- 
escapable. 

In the early days of naval warfare, 
shortly after the invention of black pow- 
der, a cannon could not be elevated or 
lowered with ease. It took both effort 
and time to move it up and down. 
Furthermore, when the shot was fired, 
it was necessary for everyone to stand 
clear. If a ship planned to engage 
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another, an officer could not tell the pre- 
cise moment to give the command to 
fire. If the ship was rolling, he might 
mire his shot into the water or into the 
sky, unless the gun could be fired at the 
precise moment when the ship had rolled 
into such a position that the gun was 
on target. The officer’s chance of hit- 
ting the target was best if he left it to 
the gunner’s discretion to predict that 
moment when the gun would be in posi- 
tion. I should imagine that the gunner 
would want to fire when his gun was 
coming down from the sky toward the 
sea, although it could be done the other 
way. 

In any event, the order meant that 
the gunner on the attacking ship was 
free to fire at the desirable moment. 

That is what I am here to tell those 
who wish to run roughshod over the 
junior Senator from Louisiana. I think 
I can handle myself on the floor of this 
body—whether I am ready or not. 

It is up to Mr. Dillon’s supporters: 
“Fire when you are ready.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Montana; but, first, I should like to 
commend the Senator from Louisiana 
for the statement he has just made. I 
know there is no conspiracy on the part 
of the Democratic Senators to oppose 
confirmation of nominations which the 
President may send to the Senate. 

I have made up my mind about how I 
shall vote on the question of confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Admiral 
Strauss. I am not going to vote to con- 
firm his nomination; I am going to vote 
against its confirmation. But that is 
not because of any conspiracy or agree- 
ment to which I am in any way a part. 
I shall vote against confirmation of that 
nomination because I believe that on 
purely constitutional and public policy 
grounds he should not be allowed to be- 
come the head of the great Department 
of Commerce, which was created by a 
law of Congress, 

The arguments which the Senator 
from Louisiana apparently has made in 
the Foreign Relations Committee against 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Dillon, of the famous financial firm of 
Dillon and Reed, to be Under Secre- 
tary of State, have been made on pre- 
cisely similar grounds—namely, that the 
policy conduct of Mr. Dillon has not been 
such as to be in the interest of protect- 
ing the free Government of the United 
States or in the interest of balancing the 
budget. 

The President and his aids talk a 
great deal about balancing the budget; 
but the program which is being carried 
out under the direction of Mr. Dillon 
does more, in my studied opinion, to un- 
balance the budget than anything that 
is being done by either the Congress or 
any of the governmental departments. 

So I am very happy the Senator from 
Louisiana has made known in advance 
that his objection to confirmation of 
the nomination of Mr. Dillon will be 
made solely on the grounds of public 
policy, 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the very kind remarks of the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

I should like to state that the Demo- 
cratic Party cannot be blamed for the 
activities of the junior Senator from 
Louisiana. I have not always voted 
Democratic. My first vote was cast for 
Wendell Willkie. Later, I voted for 
Strom THurmonp to be President. 

Frankly, if I thought that Republicans 
would make decidedly the better officials, 
my conscience would require me to vote 
for confirmation of their nominations. 

So my position in this case is not the 
fault of the Democratic Party. My rec- 
ord in the Senate shows that on more 
than one issue my stand could have been 
with those on either side of the aisle. 

Furthermore, Mr, President, the Demo- 
cratic Party is not to be blamed for my 
opposition to confirmation of the nom- 
ination of C. Douglas Dillon. On the 
committee there are 11 Democratic Sen- 
ators; and only 1, the junior Senator 
from Louisiana, voted in the committee 
against a favorable report on that nom- 
ination. So it is not fair to blame the 
Democratic Senators. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
do not think the Senator from Louisiana 
needs to defend himself. I think the 
Democratic Party would be honored to 
take a position such as the one the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has taken. We need 
no defense. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the 
Democratic Senators on this floor should 
see fit to vote as the junior Senator 
from Louisiana advises them, I would 
hope that somehow we might be able to 
exonerate the Democratic Party from 
any charge of following the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

All I know is that I am convinced that 
if the foreign-aid program is to be oper- 
ated in the future in the way Mr. Dil- 
lon has advocated and in the way it 
has been conducted in the past, that will 
be the end of the program; and all it 
will amount to then will be a contribu- 
tion of approximately $100 billion to the 
Communist Party in the world, because 
that $100 billion, which otherwise we 
could have used in defending ourselves, 
would then have been simply frittered 
away and wasted on things similar to 
the Greek national debt deal. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
waste of that kind is the sort of thing 
that will accomplish the purpose of the 
Soviet Government, which is to destroy 
the financial solvency of our Govern- 
ment because it is the only leader of the 
free world capable of standing up 
against Soviet Russia. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
I yield now to the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
had not intended to become involved in 
this debate. But I wish to state that 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
always has acted independently and with 
initiative, and always has acted in what 
he believes to be the best interests of 
the Nation. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT NOON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn until tomorrow, Friday, May 15, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
FRIDAY UNTIL TUESDAY, MAY 19, 
AT 10 A.M. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the session on tomorrow, Fri- 
day, the Senate stand in adjournment 
until Tuesday, May 19, at 10 o'clock a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR ON 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 20 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
the purpose to bring up, on Tuesday, 
House bill 4245, the life insurance tax 
bill. 

I have previously stated that on Tues- 
day, the calendar will be called, for the 
consideration of the measures to which 
there is no objection. I now ask to have 
that order changed, and that the call of 
the calendar be had on Wednesday, 
rather than on Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is anticipated that, beginning next week, 
the Senate will, if need be, remain in 
session until late in the day, in order to 
dispose of some of the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Idid not understand 
the program for tomorrow, Friday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For tomorrow, 
there is no program of particular pieces 
of proposed legislation. There will be 
speeches and requests to have various 
matters printed in the Recorp. We shall 
meet on tomorrow, so that from tomor- 
row an adjournment can be taken until 
Tuesday. The Senate will convene early 
on Tuesday—at 10 a.m. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, it is 
my understanding that Senators who 
have business elsewhere can count on 
having no business of importance come 
up in the Chamber until Tuesday. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, after today, 
if the two bills we have been considering 
are passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. Chairman, 
before the Presiding Officer takes action 
on the request, I wish to say that if 
the order for the quorum call is re- 
scinded—I shall not object to that, al- 
though I reserve the right to make an 
objection—it will only have the effect of 
casting an extra burden upon one Mem- 
ber of the Senate, namely, the author 
of the amendment which is really the 
pending question, because the amend- 
ment deals with a very important as- 
pect of our present economic situation 
and is one which I feel should be made 
thoroughly familiar to all Members of 
the Senate. Before the afternoon is 
over I shall do my best to make certain 
that this objective is accomplished. 

I make no objection to the rescinding 
of the order for the quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the order for the quorum 
call is rescinded. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The chairman of 
the committee, who is in charge of the 
bill, will be glad at a later period to 
cooperate with his colleague in getting 
a full attendance of the Senate for a 
vote on the amendment. If the Sen- 
ator will yield I will now ask for the 
yeas and nays on the amendment. 
Then the Members of the Senate will 
have to come to the Chamber to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sen- 
ators in a sufficient number to order the 
yeas and nays are not present. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We can do that 
later. I thank the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], for the purpose of making a 
statement, without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


President, 


NOMINATION OF C. DOUGLAS DIL- 
LON TO BE UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
New York Times yesterday morning car- 
ried an editorial entitled “Delay on Mr. 
Dillon.” The theme of this editorial was 
that the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations was failing responsibly to dis- 
charge its constitutional duty in connec- 
tion with the confirmation of Mr. Dillon 
because of delays in voting on Mr. Dil- 
lon’s nomination. 

The editorial stated that the commit- 
tee “voted to postpone consideration of 
Douglas Dillon's appointment until 
next week, a delay which startled 
many Senators.” The New York Times 
report startled me because of its inac- 
curacy. 

Everything that was done was done in 
public. No less than two New York 
Times reporters were in the room on 

-Tuesday when the committee adjourned 
in order to attend a joint session of the 
Congress to hear King Baudouin speak. 
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I announced at that time that consid- 
eration of the Dillon nomination would 
go over until Wednesday. There was no 
motion or vote on Tuesday to put the 
nomination over until next week. 

Some members still had questions to 
direct to Mr. Dillon in executive session. 
That session was held on Wednesday. 
On Wednesday there was a motion to 
postpone reporting the Dillon nomina- 
tion, but the motion failed by a vote of 
10 to 4. Mr. Dillon’s nomination was 
then favorably reported by a vote of 16 
to 1. 

The Dillon nomination was sent to 
the Senate by the President on April 30. 
It was before the committee for a total 
of 14 days. Under our 6-day rule, the 
nomination did not even become eligible 
for consideration until 1 week ago. 
During the past week the committee has 
been meeting morning and afternoon on 
the Mutual Security Act, a subject of 
interest to the Times. Tuesday was the 
first regular committee meeting day after 
the Dillon nomination became eligible 
for consideration and that was the day 
we heard Mr. Dillon. 

I do not like to engage in controversy 
with the New York Times. It is a fine 
newspaper. But just one editorial of 
this kind—based on an error of a fact— 
has a tremendous impact on the coun- 
try and, to my way of thinking, has dam- 
aging effects on the reputation of the 
newspaper itself. 

I hope the chief editorial writer will 
check with the Times’ Washington cor- 
respondents, ascertain the error upon 
which the editorial was based, and put 
this nomination picture back into per- 
spective. 

In order to help the Times with re- 
spect to my attitude, at least, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor remarks which 
I made Tuesday during the hearings, as 
well as the editorial from the Wednesday 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT DURING 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS ON May 12, 1959 

The Committee on Foreign Relations in 
recent months has been giving careful con- 
sideration to the quality of United States 
representation abroad. 

The chairman emeritus of the committee, 
Senator GREEN, on several occasions asked 
the Department of State to exercise greater 
care in the selection of ambassadorial ap- 
pointments. He inaugurated a system of 
examining selected candidates for admission 
to the foreign service at its lowest levels, 
thereby enabling the committtee to form a 
judgment as to the quality of young men 
and women coming into the service. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
State Department Organization, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, has taken the initiative in recent 
years in checking up on some of our Am- 
bassadors who have been absent from their 
posts for excessive periods of time. He has 
also, with the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL], been active in 
seeking legislative support for expanded 
language training in the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

I beleve it would be of interest if the REC- 
orp were to include at this point a number 
of documents relevant to the subject of 
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nominations. I will, therefore, insert the 
following: 

APRIL 3, 1957. 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY DULLES: I desire to ex- 
press to you in a completely nonpartisan 
spirit my deep concern about ambassadorial 
appointments. 

In view of the heavy responsibilities of 
the United States throughout the world and 
the importance to us of relations with other 
countries, we should have first-rate Am- 
bassadors in every post. We choose Am- 
bassadors both from the ranks of the career 
service and from outside the Government 
service, and the benefits of this practice can 
be readily demonstrated. We should not, 
however, accept the conclusion that some 
years of satisfactory service, either in the 
Foreign Service, or in some nongovern- 
mental activity, automatically qualify a man 
to be a good ambassador. The test in every 
case should be whether a nominee for a 
particular post is the American who can 
best serve the interests of this country there. 

There are special problems arising from 
the fact that certain posts are very expen- 
sive. I am glad to have the Department's 
letter of March 6, 1957, stating that a study 
of the matter is under way. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations will no doubt give 
sympathetic consideration to such recom- 
mendations as you may make. 

It is generally known that Presidents and 
Secretaries of State of both political parties 
have been under pressure from those who 
feel that an ambassadorship is a reward for 
past service or help. In my opinion, we can 
no longer afford to give way to such pressure 
in appointment making. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
always recognized the primary responsibility 
of the Executive in making such appoint- 
ments and has been reluctant to refuse con- 
sent to a nomination unless there is an 
obvious reason to do so. The committee has 
on occasions given the benefit of the doubt to 
nominees. It seems to me, however, an in- 
sufficient reason that there is no real ob- 
jection to the nomination, there should also 
be an affirmative reason for it—namely, that 
the nominee has outstanding qualifications 
for the position. It should be obvious in 
each case, whether the nominee is a career 
man or not, that his record, his intelligence, 
his background and his attitude are such 
that he will ably serve our country in his 
assignment. 

I have made this letter the subject of dis- 
cussion in executive session by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and it represents 
the consensus of the views of all the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, 
APRIL 17, 1957. 
The Honorable THEODORE Francis GREEN, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: I have read your letter of 
April 3, relating to ambassadorial appoint- 
ments. I agree that the responsibilities of 
the United States throughout the world have 
become so heavy and our relations with other 
countries so important that we must have 
“first rate” Chiefs of Mission in our dip- 
lomatic posts abroad. This requirement has 
been consistently borne in mind in selecting 
from Government service or from private 
life persons to serve as chiefs of our diplo- 
matic missions. 

We have exercised great care in order to 
assure ourselves that such persons possess 
qualities of a high order and are competent 
to represent our country abroad. Appoint- 
ments are made only after qualifications of 
the nominee have been fully established. 

In selecting a chief of any particular dip- 
lomatic mission, consideration is given both 
to career Foreign Service officers who may 
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be available and to persons who might be 
available from private life or from other 
governmental agencies. It is my understand- 
ing that at the present time approximately 
68 percent of our ambassadors and ministers 
are career Foreign Service officers. This 
proportion is higher than at any time in 
the past. 

As you indicate in your letter, there is a 
special problem arising from the fact that 
certain posts are very expensive. In some 
foreign countries the costs of discharging the 
duties of a diplomatic chief of mission are 
s0 much greater than the salary and al- 
lowances available that it is feasible to ap- 
point as ambassadors to such countries only 
those persons who possess private means 
upon which they would be prepared to draw 
in order to supplement their salaries and 
allowances. 

This latter problem, which is as old as 
the Republic itself, but which has taken 
on new significance as the result of our 
increased international responsibilities, is 
under study and I propose further to discuss 
it with you in a subsequent communication. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 


Marcu 25, 1958. 
The Honorable JoHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations during the 
incumbency of Senator Winey as chair- 
man adopted a rule requiring that all nom- 
inations referred to the committee should 
lie over for 6 days prior. to consideration. 
That rule was continued in effect by my 
predecessor, Senator GEORGE, and is still in 
effect. 

The rule was adopted in order to give due 
notice to Members of the Senate and to the 
American public that an appointment re- 
quiring Senate confirmation was about to 
be considered. The 6-day period was fixed 
in order to provide sufficient time for per- 
sons who might have information about the 
nominee to send that information to the 
committee. 

Increasingly in recent months the com- 
mittee has received informal requests to 
waive the 6-day rule. The most recent in- 
stance is that of Henry J. Heinz II, who has 
been nominated to be Representative of the 
United States to the 13th session of the 
Economic Commission for Europe of the 
Economic and Social Council. That nom- 
ination was received on Friday, March 21, 
and the committee was asked to take it up 
on Tuesday, March 25, on the ground that 
unless the rule was waived Mr. Heinz would 
be unable to proceed to Geneva in time for 
the convening of the Commission. 

The committee has been glad to accom- 
modate the Department from time to time 
in instances of this kind. Inasmuch as the 
usual reason for waiving the committee 
rule is a result of last-minute appoint- 
ments, however, I am not inclined again to 
ask the committee to waive its rule. 

I am sure you will appreciate the fact 
that the committee takes most seriously 
its responsibility in connection with the 
confirmation of nominations, and that it 
has a duty to be sure that there is adequate 
public notice prior to committee considera- 
tion of such nominations. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, 


Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR GREEN: Secretary Dulles has 
asked me to thank you for your letter of 
March 25, 1958, expressing concern over the 
requests received by the Foreign Relations 
Committee to waive the rule requiring that 
nominations referred to the committee 
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should lie over for 6 days prior to consid- 
eration. 

The Department is aware of and deeply 
appreciative of the fact that on a number 
of occasions your committee has been willing 
to waive the 6-day rule in the light of special 
circumstances. 

We fully understand the concern ex- 
pressed in your letter. I, therefore, take 
this occasion to assure you that the Depart- 
ment will refrain from asking in the future 
that your committee waive this rule, except 
under the most exceptional and urgent cir- 
cumstances. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1959. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR: MR. SECRETARY: As you know, mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
have been concerned for several years that 
some of our ambassadorial appointments 
have not been up to the standard that should 
be maintained if our interests abroad are 
to be fully promoted. Indeed, on April 3, 
1957, Chairman GREEN wrote to you stating: 

“In view of the heavy responsibilities of 
the United States throughout the world and 
the importance to us of relations with other 
countries, we should have first-rate Am- 
bassadors in every post. The test in every 
case should be whether a nominee for a par- 
ticular post is the American who can best 
serve the interest of this country there. 

“It is generally known that Presidents and 
Secretaries of State of both political parties 
have been under pressure from those who feel 
that an ambassadorship is a reward for past 
service or help. In my opinion, we can no 
longer afford to give way to such pressure 
in appointment-making. 

“It should be obvious in each case, whether 
the nominee is a career man or not, that his 
record, his intelligence, his background, and 
his attitude are such that he will ably serve 
our country in his assignment.” 

It has seemed to me that if the committee 
is properly to exercise its advice and consent 
function in connection with ambassadorial 
appointments, it is important that it have 
not only the usual biographic data and 
statement regarding security clearances, but 
that it also receive for its confidential use 
certain other information which the Presi- 
dent must consider prior to filling one of 
these important posts. Frankly, I do not 
know precisely what form this information 
may take. I would assume, however, that 
prior to submitting such appointments, the 
Department and the President must have 
information before them of the kind which 
would normally be utilized by a corpora- 
tion—or perhaps a college president—prior 
to filling important positions. With respect 
to ambassadorial appointments, for example, 
I would think the authorities concerned 
with the appointment would want to know 
of the candidate’s language ability, his 
ability as an administrator, his ability to 
make friends, the nature and depth of his 
interest in foreign affairs generally, as well 
as specifically in the country to which he is 
being sent, the interests which may be 
brought to bear on him in his post, and 
similar matters. 

Because the President and the Senate share 
the power to appoint Ambassadors, it seems 
to me that when the Senate confirms a 
nomination, it should have before it the same 
kind of information which the Executive had 
in making the nomination. I hope, there- 
fore, that you will be able to supply me with 
background information on candidates of a 
more nearly complete nature than has been 
available to us in the past. 

I suggest that such information might be 
supplied beginning with the nomination of 
Mr. Reid to be Ambassador to Israel. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 
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FEBRUARY 20, 1959. 
The Honorable J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: On behalf of the 
Secretary who, as you are aware, is at pres- 
ent in the hospital, I am undertaking to 
reply to your letter addressed to him under 
date of February 5. 

As the Secretary wrote Senator GREEN on 
April 17, 1957, we fully agree that the respon- 
sibilities of the United States throughout the 
world are so heavy and our relations with 
other countries are so important that we 
cannot afford to have other than first rate 
chiefs of mission in our diplomatic posts 
abroad. In view of this situation, the Presi- 
dent exercises great care in determining who 
is to represent him abroad in the capacity 
of Ambassador and the Secretary takes simi- 
lar care in making recommendations to the 
President with regard to ambassadorial 
appointments. . 

The President does not make nor does the 
Secretary recommend any diplomatic ap- 
pointment until they have satisfied them- 
selves from an examination of the needs of 
the post and of the qualifications of the per- 
son under consideration that he is well 
suited for the position. 

The backgrounds of those who are at 
present serving as chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sion should be convincing evidence of the 
care with which they are chosen. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of them are professional 
diplomats who on the average have had more 
than 25 years in the Foreign Service or the 
Department of State. 

Of the remainder, some have had exten- 
sive experience in the executive or legislative 
branches of the Government of a character 
which has prepared them for the duties 
they are now performing. Others have 
shown by their achievements in business or 
in the professions that they have the quali- 
ties of leadership, of sensitivity, and of the 
ability to judge men and understand com- 
plicated situations which are essential to 
success in modern diplomacy. 

In view, however, of the hope expressed 
in your letter that you may have informa- 
tion for your background use regarding the 
qualifications of persons whom the Presi- 
dent nominates as chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sion, with the President’s consent the De- 
partment of State is quite prepared to in- 
stitute a practice of sending you a confiden- 
tial letter, subsequent to the submission 
of a diplomatic nomination to the Senate, 
setting forth the qualifications of the pros- 
pective appointee, which the Department 
took in account when it made its recom- 
mendation to the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


Acting Secretary. 


Now, Mr. Reid, the relevance of this state- 
ment in connection with consideration of 
your nomination is this: 

There is a presumption that career Foreign 
Service officers nominated for ambassadorial 
posts are qualified. There is, however, I be- 
lieve, no such presumption, especially in 
diplomatic circles, that noncareer nominees 
are qualified to serve the Nation in ambas- 
sadorial posts. 

Let me add that both viewpoints are cer- 
tainly rebuttable. However, the burden on 
noncareer people is to prove to the commit- 
tee that they are qualified. This can 
be done. It has been done. We have had 
some extremely able noncareer Ambassadors 
from both political parties, including such 
individuals as Ellsworth Bunker, David 
Bruce, Douglas Dillon, Senator Cooper, and 
Chester Bowles. We have had some other 
individuals who have not always served the 
best interests of our country. 

I hasten to add that we have had some 
career Ambassadors who have attained that 
position simply because they have served 
for a long, but not necessarily distinguished, 
period of years. 
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Still, I would be less than frank if I failed 
to state my conviction that our interests 
in the Middle East would best be served by 
Ambassadors who have been carefully chosen 
from the career service, as they have been in 
Southeast Asia. This is in no sense a parti- 
san political position. It has been my posi- 
tion since I came to Congress, and I have 
stated it before. In December 1945, for ex- 
ample, I opposed the confirmation of a gen- 
tleman whom President Truman had nomi- 
nated to be an alternate delegate to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
Without objection, I will read a fragment 
of my remarks on that occasion: 

“I wish to point out that * * * our policy 
(of making political appointments to high 
State Department posts) during the past 25 
years did not turn out to be in the interests 
of the United States. 

“That experience, coupled with the fact 
that we have seen fit to follow a policy of 
appointing to positions in our international 
service persons who have had no qualifica- 
tions for such assignments, seems to be suf- 
ficient justification for calling for a new 
policy in the hope that in the next 25 years 
we shall not stumble into another war, be- 
cause I certainly believe that if we find our- 
selves in another war, with atomic energy on 
the loose, it will be the end of our civiliza- 
tion and the end of the civilization of all 
the world. 

“That is the only reason why I have had 
any disposition to question the method 
which heretofore we have followed, namely, 
the appointment of good, honest persons 
with no experience to positions of the great- 
est importance in the international field.” 

More recently, I questioned the wisdom of 
the confirmation of a businessman named 
Mr. Gluck, whom the President appointed 
Ambassador to Ceylon. I think he was a 
decent, upright citizen, but utterly unfitted 
for the assignment. Mr. Gluck went to Cey- 
lon, then retired after 1 year’s service. 
Which suggests another distressing aspect of 
this question of amateur diplomats. Too 
many of them are persons who have no in- 
tention of remaining in diplomatic service 
long enough to acquire competence. My 
own objections to the practice would be 
substantially reduced if such appointments 
were reserved for people of demonstrated 
fluency in foreign affairs, who intended to 
make a career of diplomacy. 

In my judgment, the United States is fac- 
ing not only the gravest but perhaps the 
most difficult problems in its history. In 
every part of the world we are struggling in 
one way or another against the evergrowing 
strength of Sino-Soviet expansionism. This 
struggle must be directed by people who, 
whether career or noncareer, are qualified by 
experience and competence, The Middle 
East, as we have seen, is an especially 
troublesome area, more given to shifting 
political passions and outright violence than 
any other. 

Iraq is a current example. Less than 1 
year ago, this country was considered our 
Eoee if not our only, ally, in the Middle 

Iraq was torn from this position in a 
h led by army officers, who presum- 
ably drew their popular support from pro- 
Nasser Arab nationalists. Now Iraq, besides 
developing an anti-Nasser bias, has taken a 
still sharper turn away from the West and 
appears to be moving into the Soviet orbit. 
All this in less than a year. And what are 
we doing to cope with the situation? As far 
as I can see, we are doing nothing, because 
we have failed to develop a coherent, far- 
sighted policy. 

Two and a half years ago, Israel, France 
and England attacked Egypt. These are 
perilous times, and the possible conse- 
quences of even small miscalculations are 
frightening in the extreme. It seems to me 
that our diplomats must and should be our 
first line of defense against the miscalcula- 
tions and caprices of others, 
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The Suez episode dramatized our need for 
a Middle East policy. We responded with a 
doctrine, but we misread the threat. Our 
Ambassadors played no part in the concep- 
tion of the Eisenhower doctrine, and the 
doctrine’s futility as a device to forestall 
events in Iraq has been amply demon- 
strated. 

I am convinced that our diplomats in the 
field must have a greater voice in the forma- 
tion of Middle East policy. But they must 
obviously be men whose qualifications are 
adequate to the responsibility. 

The purpose of this hearing, Mr. Reid, is 
to determine whether you possess such 
qualifications. 


[From the New York Times, May 13, 1959] 
DELAY ON Mn. DILLON 


The U.S. Senate has the constitutional 
right and duty to scrutinize Presidential 
appointments to high Federal office before 
voting on their confirmation. But any right 
or duty may be abused if it is not exercised 
responsibly. That the Senate is coming 
dangerously close to the boundary separating 
the reasonable from the unreasonable was 
indicated yesterday when the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee voted to post- 
pone consideration of Douglas Dillon’s ap- 
pointment as second in command of the 
State Department until next week, a delay 
which startled many Senators. 

Mr. Dillon’s previous Government service, 
particularly his leadership of the State De- 
partment’s economic divisions under Mr. 
Dulles, has won wide acclaim from both 
Democrats and Republicans. At present, 
with Secretary of State Herter negotiating 
in Geneva, Mr. Dillon is in charge of the 
Department’s work in Washington. In that 
difficult work he is not helped, to say the 
least, by even the slight shadow cast over 
his possible confirmation by yesterday's 
decision to delay. 

The basic issue involved, of course, is 
wider than the case of Mr. Dillon. If even 
a man of his proved integrity and compe- 
tence cannot be confirmed without diffi- 
culty, why should any other outstanding 
citizen subject himself to possible humilia- 
tion and pillorying by accepting a Presiden- 
tial appointment to a responsible post? The 
present mood of the Senate on confirmation 
does not help President Eisenhower to ob- 
tain the men he needs for key posts, 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1062) to amend the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act to provide 
safeguards against mergers and consoli- 
dations of banks which might lessen 
competition unduly or tend unduly to 
create a monopoly in the field of bank- 
ing. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
there is still not a quorum present, but 
I intend to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to read a letter which I am having 
duplicated, because I desire to have it 
distributed to members of the press in 
the Senate press gallery. 

This letter comes from Lawrence E. 
Walsh, Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States. The Department of Jus- 
tice favors the amendment which I am 
offering, and I want it clearly known as 
widely as possible, that such is the case. 
This is not in any sense a partisan 
amendment, but is an amendment which 
goes to the heart of one of the most se- 
rious economic problems now afflicting 
the people of the United States. 
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This is the letter from Deputy Attor- 
ney General Lawrence E. Walsh, who 
resigned from a judgeship in order to 
accept the appointment as Deputy At- 
torney General to Mr. Rogers. The let- 
ter is addressed to me, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

Hon. JoserH C. O’MAHONEY, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This is in response to your 
request for the views of the Department of 
Justice on the proposed amendment to S. 
1062 dealing with bank mergers and consoli- 
dations which I understand you intend to 
present. The proposed amendment has been 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 7, 1959, at page 7692 by Senator 
ROBERTSON. 

Your proposal would not alter the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee's decision 
that bank mergers should be passed upon 
initially—not by the courts—but by appro- 
priate banking agencies. However, your 
amendment resolves the two serious prob- 
lems presented by S. 1062. First, the amend- 
ment substitutes the court-tested language 
of section 7 of the Clayton Act for the novel 
and uncertain standards of S. 1062. Second, 
your amendment would provide that if any 
banking agency or the Attorney General rec- 
ommends against the merger, the appropri- 
ate banking agency must hold a hearing 
and interested parties may appeal to the 
courts from the banking agency's decision. 

I believe your amendment contains ade- 
quate competitive safeguards while assuring 
at the same time certain flexibility for the 
asserted needs of the banking field. I believe 
its enactment would promote competition in 
banking which is so vital to growth of new 
and small business. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ts Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
ro) 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
is now 8 minutes to 2 o’clock. Senators 
who have already had their luncheon 
have had an opportunity to return to 
the Chamber. It may be that there are 
present all the Senators who will come 
to the Chamber this afternoon; but cer- 
tainly a sufficient number are now pres- 
ent to grant the yeas and nays. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which is the pend- 
ing question and ask that it be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming first yield to 
me so that I may ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
this amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2 it 
is proposed to strike out lines 11-25 be- 
ginning with the words “In the case of a 
merger” at line 11. 
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On page 3 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 1-9 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

The Comptroller, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, or the Cor- 
poration, as the case may be, shall not grant 
consent under this section to any merger, 
consolidation, acquisition of assets, Or as- 
sumption of liabilities, where in any section 
of the country the effect thereof may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition, or to tend 
to create a monopoly. This provision shall 
not, however, be deemed to prohibit a merger, 
consolidation, acquisition of assets or as- 
sumption of liabilities where the Comptrol- 
ler, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, or the Corporation, as the 
case may be, finds that there is a reasonable 
probability of the ultimate failure of the 
bank to be acquired; that because of inade- 
quate or incompetent management the ac- 
quired bank’s future prospects are unfavor- 
able and can be corrected only by a merger or 
consolidation with the acquiring bank; that 
the acquired bank is a problem bank with 
inadequate capital or unsound assets and 
its acquisition by another bank would be the 
only practical means of dealing with the 
problem; or that several banks in a small 
town are compelled by an overbanked situa- 
tion to resort to unsound competitive prac- 
tices which may eventually have an adverse 
effect upon the condition of such banks and 
the merger of the two or more banks would, 
therefore, be in the public interest. In the 
interests of uniform standards, the appro- 
priate agency shall not take action as to 
any such transaction without first seeking 
the views of each of the other two banking 
agencies referred to herein with respect to 
such question. In the case of a merger, 
consolidation, acquisition of assets, or as- 
sumption of liabilities, the appropriate 
agency shall request a report from the At- 
torney General on the competitive factors 
involved in the merger. The Attorney Gen- 
eral shall furnish such report to such agency 
within thirty calendar days of the request: 
Provided, however, That in case the agency 
finds an emergency exists the agency may ad- 
vise the Attorney General thereof and may 
thereupon shorten the period for the At- 
torney General to report to ten calendar 
days: And provided further, That where the 
agency finds that an emergency makes neces- 
sary immediate action in order to prevent the 
probable failure of one of the merging banks, 
the appropriate agency may act without ob- 
taining such report from the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

If either or both of the other banking 
agencies or the Attorney General disapproves 
the application in writing within thirty days, 
the Comptroller, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, or the Corpora- 
tion, as the case may be, shall notify in writ- 
ing the applicant and the disapproving 
agency or agencies, or authority or Attorney 
General of the date for commencement of a 
hearing by it on such application. Any such 
hearing shall be commenced not less than 
ten nor more than thirty days after the 
Comptroller, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, or the Corporation, 
as the case may be, has given written notice 
to the applicant of the action of the disap- 
proving agency or agencies, authority, or 
Attorney General. The length of any such 
hearing shall be determined by the Comp- 
troller, the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, or the Corporation, as 
the case may be, but it shall afford all in- 
terested parties a reasonable opportunity to 
testify at such hearing. At the conclusion 
thereof, the Comptroller, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, or the 
Corporation, as the case may be, shall by 
order grant or deny the application on the 
basis of the record made at such hearing. 
Such order may be appealed to the Court of 
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Appeals for the District of Columbia by 
any party adversely affected or by the At- 
torney General, within thirty days after en- 
try of such order. 

The Comptroller, the Board, and the Cor- 
poration shall submit to the Congress a re- 
port each six months after approval of this 
Act setting forth the following information 
with respect to each merger, consolidation, 
acquisition of assets, or assumption of liabil- 
ities approved by the Comptroller, the Board, 
or the Corporation, as the case may be, the 
name of the receiving bank; the name of the 
absorbed bank; the total resources of the 
receiving bank; the total resources of the 
absorbed bank; a copy of the report of the 
other two banking agencies and of the At- 
torney General on the competitive factors 
involved in the merger, consolidation, ac- 
quisition of assets, or assumption of liabil- 
ities. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, we 
are dealing today with the problem of 
the concentration of economic power 
from the point of view of banks. We 
are dealing with the question of the ab- 
sentee ownership of banks. We are 
dealing with the concentration of banks 
by way of mergers, which brings about 
a sad situation; namely, a situation in 
which small business is unable to secure 
loans which it needs to maintain free 
enterprise. 

This is no idle statement upon the 
part of the sponsor of the amendment. 
It is a fact which is corroborated by the 
Small Business Administration. Yester- 
day, when this matter was about to come 
before the Senate, I sent to the Small 
Business Administration and asked for 
a copy of its report. The report having 
been received, I can boil it down to one 
simple sentence. 

The Small Business Administration, 
from its creation in September 1953, 
through April 1959, has loaned a total 
of $731,432,000 in 15,631 loans. In other 
words, because of the absentee ownership 
of banks and because of the reaching out 
through mergers of large banks, compe- 
tition has been undermined. In addi- 
tion, localities throughout the United 
States are being deprived of the serv- 
ices of local bankers who understand 
the needs of the communities in which 
they serve. 

Because of the mergers, the control 
of the merged banks is removed from 
the communities in which the banks 
function; and even the principal ad- 
ministrator of a merged bank must con- 
sult with the controllers in different parts 
of the State or in a different part of the 
Nation, in order to know what to do 
about a requested loan. 

Ihave known of instances in Wyoming, 
where the development of natural re- 
sources was concerned, when existing 
enterprises, being unable to obtain loans 
from local banks, have been forced to 
go to New York or to some other great 
central banking city, where they found 
themselves obliged to yield to the de- 
mands of the managers of the big banks 
for a share in the equity before a loan 
was made. 

When I was the chairman of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
several years ago—that committee was 
established in 1939 and conducted its 
study of the concentration of economic 
power until early in 1941—we consulted 
with some of the great financial institu- 
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tions throughout the country. Particu- 
larly in New York, I remember consult- 
ing with officials of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. I myself went to 
New York and conferred with the officers 
of the Metropolitan, pointing out to 
them the importance of the ability of 
small business and local business to ob- 
tain loans to develop the resources in 
their own communities based upon 
understanding of local conditions. The 
result was that Mr. Leroy Lincoln, 
then the president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., was good enough to 
indicate that it would be his effort to 
make certain that the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. would carry out a pro- 
gram of small loans to small business. 
Metropolitan did make the effort. But 
the burden of servicing small loans was 
too great for a large institution, when 
it could make a more profitable return on 
large loans to big business. 

The paradoxical anomaly of the pres- 
ent situation arises from the fact that 
because we are permitting combinations 
and mergers to reduce the number of 
local banks and to close the door of op- 
portunity to independent free enterprise, 
this administration in 1953 was com- 
pelled by the demand from the country 
to reestablish the Small Business Admin- 
tration, which previously had been es- 
tablished, but later had been closed. The 
administration was compelled to rees- 
tablish it because the small business peo- 
ple of the country, unable to obtain from 
the small banks the money they needed, 
were compelled to rap on the door of the 
Treasury of the United States in order 
to get the money they needed. 

Mr. President, let me point out that, 
with 13,500 commercial banks now doing 
business in the United States, the 100 
largest banks control 46 percent of all 
bank assets and 48 percent of all bank 
deposits. I doubt very much whether 
that fact is very well known to Members 
of the House of Representatives, Mem- 
bers of the Senate, or the people of the 
United States. But it is a fact. If we, 
as a Senate, desire to maintain local free 
enterprise and to relieve the Government 
of the United States of the necessity of 
going into the banking business to sup- 
plant the private bankers who have been 
driven out of that business by bank 
mergers, then we must do something 
such as what is proposed in the amend- 
a which I have offered to the pending 
bill. 

Mr. President, let us bear in mind that 
the amendment has the endorsement of 
the Department of Justice. I think it 
essential that I read again that endorse- 
ment by the Department of Justice. I 
read it earlier in the day, when less 
than six Senators were on the floor. I 
read it at that time primarily for the 
benefit of the occupants of the press 
gallery. Now I shall read the endorse- 
ment for the benefit of those who are 
listening. 

The letter reads as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dran SENATOR: This is in response to your 
request for the views of the Department of 
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Justice on the proposed amendment to S. 
1062 dealing with bank mergers and consoli- 
dations which I understand you intend to 
present. The proposed amendment has been 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 7, 1959, at page 7692 by Senator 
ROBERTSON, 

Your proposal would not alter the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee’s decision 
that bank mergers should be passed upon 
initially—not by the courts—but by appro- 
priate banking agencies. However, your 
amendment resolves the two serious prob- 
lems presented by S. 1062. First, the amend- 
ment substitutes the court tested language 
of section 7 of the Clayton Act for the novel 
and uncertain standards of S. 1062. Second, 
your amendment would provide that if any 

agency or the Attorney General rec- 
ommends against the merger, the appropri- 
ate banking agency must hold a hearing and 
interested parties may appeal to the courts 
from the banking agency’s decision. 


Mr. President, at this point let me 
digress long enough to point out how 
important it is to free government that 
the right of judicial review be pre- 
served. When governmental agencies 
are established to pass upon the business 
of the people, if the people are denied 
the right to have judicial review, one of 
the most fundamental and basic prin- 
ciples of freedom is destroyed. I have 
no hesitation at this time in saying that 
the Government established by the Con- 
stitution of the United States is in grave 
danger because we are permitting 
monopolistic mergers—in business, in 
industry, in insurance, in banking—to 
take over the management of our eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Mr. President, let no one forget that 
there cannot be permanent political 
freedom without economic liberty. If 
the economy of any people is permitted to 
fall into the control of one group, po- 
litical liberty cannot be expected to sur- 
vive. 

If the time ever comes when the bank- 
ers of the United States, by means of 
concentration of control, can determine 
what banking facilities the people may 
have, then—if we permit that to be 
done—we shall be surrendering a sub- 
stantial part of the Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, 
of which Lincoln spoke at Gettysburg, in 
his famous address. He uttered there 
only a repetition of the sound belief of 
the framers of the Constitution that they 
were establishing in the United States 
a Government by the people. 

Mr, President, I recall the fact that no 
President of the United States until John 
Quincy Adams took office—and he was 
the sixth President—was bold enough to 
assert in his inaugural message that the 
experiment in popular Government es- 
tablished in this Nation by those who 
drew up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and framed the Constitution 
had proven to be a success. All five of 
his predecessors simply had been striv- 
ing to make it a success. John Quincy 
Adams, the sixth President, asserted in 
his inaugural message that it was a suc- 
cess. But we are neglecting to give 
proper consideration to basic economic 
issues; and that neglect is witnessed by 
the fact that here, at 10 minutes after 2 
in the afternoon, after an endeavor of 
over an hour and one-half, we have been 
unable to rally a quorum of the Senate 
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to pass upon this measure—which has 
been reported by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee—the intent and pur- 
pose of which is to put exclusive control 
of bank mergers into the hands of the 
banking agencies, and to exclude the 
Department of Justice, which is the prin- 
cipal Government agency to enforce the 
antitrust laws, from having the power to 
disapprove. 

It is true that the bill, as reported, re- 
quires that the opinion of the Attorney 
General be obtained. But the bill does 
not provide for any court review. My 
amendment would grant such court 
review. 

As I have said, and as the Deputy At- 
torney General, Judge Walsh, says, this 
amendment does not alter the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee's 
decision that bank mergers shall be 
passed upon initially not by the courts, 
but by the appropriate bank agencies; 
but it does, as he says, deal with two 
serious problems presented by the bill 
before the Senate. 

The first of these problems arises from 
the fact that the committee bill uses 
vague and uncertain language about the 
lessening of competition, instead of 
what Judge Walsh calls the court-tested 
language of section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

The second problem, and it is a seri- 
ous problem, is that under the bill as 
it now stands, if any banking agency or 
the Attorney General recommends 
against the merger, there is no judicial 
review. 

My amendment provides only that the 
appropriate banking agency—not the 
Department of Justice, but the appro- 
priate banking agency—must hold a 
public hearing, and interested parties 
may appeal to the courts from the bank- 
ing agency’s decision. 

There is nothing wild about my 
amendment, Mr. President. It is a sim- 
ple measure to protect the rights of the 
people. 

I have in my hand a list of 16 of the 
largest financial centers in the United 
States. If I were to read them in the 
order of their total assets, or the per- 
centage of the total assets owned by the 
largest banks in the principal financial 
centers, the list would read as follows: 

In Providence, the four largest banks 
have 98 percent of all the banking assets. 

In Cleveland, the four largest banks 
have 97 percent. 

In Atlanta, 92 percent. 

In Detroit, 90 percent. 

In Minneapolis, 87 percent. 

In Pittsburgh, 87 percent. 

In Chicago, 84 percent. 

In Dallas, 84 percent. 

In Richmond, 84 percent. 

In Boston, 83 percent. 

In Baltimore, 77 percent. 

In Kansas City, 75 percent. 

In Philadelphia, 69 percent. 

In St. Louis, 68 percent. 

In Washington, 60 percent. 

In New York, 60 percent. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
four largest banks in those 16 centers 
own more than 60 percent of all the 
banking assets in those centers. 

In 10 of those, beginning with Provi- 
dence and going through the list I have 
read until we come to Boston, the four 
largest banks control more than 83 per- 
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cent of all the banking assets in those 
respective cities. 

This, Mr. President, teaches us the 
degree to which the concentration of 
banking assets has been permitted to 
proceed in this country. Unless we stop 
it, and unless we make certain that the 
banking agencies, the members and offi- 
cers of which are recruited from among 
the banking profession, are given the 
assistance of the Department of Justice, 
we are helping the Nation to go down 
the road to chaos in the concentration 
of economic power. 

I understand, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, would like to have me yield 
for a privileged matter. I do so with 
the understanding that I do not lose 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 22) to print 
additional copies of certain hearings on 
transportation problems in Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Washington metro- 
politan area. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 5916) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 6, 42, 50, 56, 57, 63, 
66, 69, 75, 76, and 172 to the bill, and 
concurred therein, and that the House 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 
7, 38, 71, and 88, and concurred therein 
severally, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
94) to defer the proclamation of mar- 
keting quotas and acreage allotments 
for the 1960 crop of wheat until June 
1, 1959, and it was signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1959—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5916) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the conference report be agreed to. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I inquire of the Senator from Ari- 
zona what the result of the conference 
was in total figures? The Senate in- 
creased the amount provided in the 
appropriation bill by how much over 
what the House had allowed, and what 
did the conferees agree to? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The amount of the 
bill as passed by the House was 
$2,657,402,994. The amount of increase 
by the Senate was $186,499,811. The 
amount of the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate was $2,843,902,805. The amount as 
agreed upon in the conference was 
$2,764,500,380. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee what happened to the 
Long amendment establishing the Army 
at the end strength of 900,000, and the 
amendment establishing the Marine 
Corps at a strength of 200,000, in accord 
with congressional intent? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The best way to 
answer that question, I think, is to read 
from the conference report: 

The Senate receded on amendments 19 and 
22 with the greatest of reluctance and only 
because the lateness in the year precludes 
the possibility of the Army and Marine Corps 
being brought up to the strengths of 900,000 
and 200,000 respectively, before June 30, 1959. 
The committee of conference wishes to point 
out that the Defense Department Appropri- 
ation Act for 1959, Public Law 85-724, pro- 
vided the funds necessary to maintain an 
Army of 900,000 and a Marine Corps of 
200,000. The Conferees are agreed that the 
entire matter of strength of the Army and 
Marine Corps will be a matter of thorough 
study during the consideration of the 1960 
Defense Department appropriation bill. 


We could not prevail upon the House 
to agree at all. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee that what the Senate is being asked 
to agree to is in contradistinction to 
what Congress as a whole said should 
happen this year. The administration 
has seen fit to honor congressional in- 
tent so far as the Army Reserve and 
the Air National Guard are concerned, 
but so far as the Marine Corps and the 
Army are concerned, they are diverting 
some of the funds, at least the Army 
funds, to other uses, and are not keep- 
ing up the personnel strength which the 
Congress said should be maintained. 

After all, under the Constitution, Con- 
gress has an equal responsibility with 
the administration, and perhaps a little 
more responsibility, as to what should 
constitute the armed strength of the 
United States. 
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It appears to me that we are making 
a mistake in backing down in this in- 
stance, after stating twice in this fiscal 
year what we thought should be done 
in the way of providing personnel for 
our Army and Marine Corps. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The House agreed on 
this matter the previous time, but this 
time it was stated to be too late to put 
the language in the bill. The House will 
consider the matter again. 

The Senate must remember that there 
is no way of making the President or 
any department head spend any money 
which Congress appropriates. We can 
appropriate all the money we please, but 
the administration does not have to use 
it. 

That is exactly what has happened 
in this instance. We provided the 
funds, but the administration has not 
taken into the service as many men as 
were provided for. Therefore, it is not 
necessary to pay as Many men. Since 
it was not all used to pay the men, some 
of the money may have been diverted to 
other uses. 

I think we can tie that matter down 
very carefully in the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill for 1960 which 
will be before the Senate. We could 
provide that if the money is not spent 
for the specific purpose designated, it 
could not be spent for any other pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
point out that the amendment did not 
call for any new appropriation for the 
present fiscal year. The money was al- 
ready provided. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that the Army strength is now 
down to about 869,000 men, instead of 
the minimum of 870,000 which was set. 

I wish to point out that the only serv- 
ice which, under the law, has a floor 
strength is the Marine Corps, which is 
supposed to maintain three combat- 
sized divisions and three air wings. The 
Marine Corps cannot provide those divi- 
sions and wings with a personnel level 
of 175,000. 

In spite of my disappointment, and in 
spite of what I am sure is the disap- 
pointment of the chairman of the Con- 
gress as a whole, I hope that the lan- 
guage we inserted in the supplemental 
appropriation bill when it was being con- 
sidered in the Senate this year will be 
reinserted in the regular Department of 
Defense appropriation bill for the next 
fiscal year, because that language could 
not be ignored. It is my understanding 
that if the language is put in the regu- 
lar appropriation bill, and agreed to, the 
administration will have to carry out the 
intent of Congress at that time and in 
that respect. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is mis- 
taken about only one thing. The admin- 
istration does not have to do anything 
about the matter if it does not want to. 

When I was first elected to Congress, 
I had a bill passed to build a bridge 
across the Gila River. In order to get 
the bill passed through the House, I ac- 
cepted an amendment which was offered 
by the minority leader in the House, pro- 
viding that the funds should be reim- 
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bursable if, as, and when the Indians 
had any money. He hoped there might 
be the discovery of oil or something like 
that on the land belonging to the In- 
dians. I thought that was such a far- 
fetched possibility it would be entirely 
reasonable to agree to it, and I accepted 
the amendment, but the Indian Bureau 
refused to build the bridge so long as 
that amendment was in the act, and 
that is all there was to the matter. The 
Bureau had the money and the Bureau 
had the authority of law, but would not 
build the bridge. 

I have learned that one cannot make 
any executive department spend money 
unless the department wants to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate what 
the Senator has said, but I wish to point 
out that the language used with regard 
to previous reductions in the Army Na- 
tional Guard and in the Army Reserves 
was considered mandatory by those in 
the Pentagon, and therefore they fol- 
lowed the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In those two instances, 
the intent of the law was complied with. 
In these other two instances, there has 
not been a carrying out of the clear in- 
tent of Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. When the appro- 
priation bill comes before the Senate, I 
shall do my best to see if we can have 
provided an Army strength of at least 
900,000, and a Marine Corps strength of 
200,000, so that we, on our part, can per- 
form our constitutional function, which 
I think is as important in regard to the 
defense of this country as is the function 
of the executive. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I assure the Senator 
that there was great reluctance to yield 
on this point. It was the last matter 
considered, and led to the longest argu- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understood that one 
of the real difficulties involved in respect 
to the amendment under discussion was 
the administrative aspect of the matter. 
There was no comparable provision in 
the regular Defense Department military 
supply bill for the fiscal year 1959. There 
might or might not be.a level of forces 
provision carried in the bill for fiscal 
year 1960. Therefore, if this provision 
were placed in a supplemental appro- 
priation bill we would be in the unhappy 
position of marching from present 
strength levels to the levels set in the 
proposal until the 30th of June; and, 
thereafter, if no comparable provision 
were placed in the regular military sup- 
ply bill, it would be necessary to march 
back down again to the strength levels 
which obtain at the present time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What the Senator has 
stated was pointed out. Nevertheless, 
we insisted, so far as the Senate was 
concerned, that the regular appropria- 
tion bill would carry the money for the 
personnel. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not arguing the 
military merits of the proposal for the 
moment. The administrative difficulty 
is quite obvious, because it is now the 
middle of May. There are only 6 weeks 
before the end of the fiscal year. If 
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for any reason the Congress did not pro- 
vide an identical provision in the regu- 
lar appropriation bill, this situation 
would obtain for a period of only 6 weeks, 
and before one could set the adminis- 
trative forces in motion one would be 
marching back downhill again. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That was one part 
of the argument of the House conferees; 
that the limitation would apply for only 
a short time. This matter can be again 
discussed and taken up on a more perma- 
nent basis when we consider the appro- 
priation bill for the Department of De- 
fense. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is quite correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I observe that the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] is present on the floor. 
The senior Senator from Louisiana, with 
his junior colleague [Mr. Lone] was re- 
sponsible for the adoption of the amend- 
ment to raise the Army strength this 
fiscal year to a 900,000 level. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iam sure the Senator 
will concur that we did everything we 
could in the conference to try to get that 
done. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am certain of 
that. I express the hope that we will 
use the language of the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and the 
Senator from Montana with regard to 
the strength of the Army and of the 
Marine Corps in the regular appropria- 
tion bill, so that once again we can ex- 
press our opinion and, if possible, nail 
down the responsibility, since it is our 
wish that the Army and the Marine 
Corps be maintained at those respective 
levels. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I recall that when 
the item for the Development Loan Fund 
was before the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the request of the adminis- 
tration for an appropriation of $250 
million was practically rejected by the 
committee, but when the bill went to 
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the floor, the House allowed an appropri- 
ation of $100 million. When that mat- 
ter came before the Senate, the Senate 
increased the amount to $200 million. 
Some of us disagreed with that action. 
What was the decision of the conferees? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The authorization 
was for $225 million. The House pro- 
vided an appropriation, as the Senator 
says, of $100 million. The Senate pro- 
vided $200 million. 

In the conference, we split the dif- 
ference and made the amount $150 
million, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Therefore, the 
appropriation provided in the confer- 
ence report is $150 million? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; $150 million. 

Fac O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. HAYDEN, Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was going to ask 
about the same matter. In the con- 
ference report, is any restriction placed 
upon the use of the money, or any other 
additions to the Development Loan 
Fund, or with regard to any action 
which will be taken in the future? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The only change 
which was made was in the number of 
dollars to be provided. 

Mr. JAVITS. There was no other un- 
derstanding at all; it is a straight $150 
million appropriation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action on 
certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 5916, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S., 
May 14, 1959. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 6, 42, 50, 56, 57, 63, 66, 69, 
75, 76, and 172 to the bill (H.R. 5916) en- 
titled “An act making supplemental appro- 
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priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes,” and concur 
therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 1, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
stricken and inserted by said amendment, 
insert 83,870,400.“ 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 7, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum named 
in said amendment, insert “$2,000,000.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 38, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum pro- 
posed in said amendment, insert “$335,000.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 71, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment, insert: 

STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 

For an additional amount for “Stationery 
(revolving fund)“, $1,780, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

For payment to Mary S. Polk, widow of 
James G. Polk, late a Representative from 
the State of Ohio, $22,500. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 88, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the sum pro- 
posed in said amendment, insert “$416,500.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
5 the Senate numbered 1, 7, 38, 71, and 
88. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point a table on the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
which refiects by each appropriation 
item the amount approved by the House, 
the amount approved by the Senate, and 
the amount agreed to in conference. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Research Service: 
palrio d 


Extension Service: Cooperative extension work, 


Agrict 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing 


ministration expenses. 
allotments and marketing quotas (S. Doc. 


Acreage 
Special acti activities: Reimbursement to Commodity Gre 
mm 


odii 
Office of 
Forest 


Service: 
Forest protection and utilization. . 
By transfer 


y 
Forest protection and utilization: Forest roads and trail 


Total, title I, Department of Agricultur 
TITLE II—INcREASED Pay Costs 
Farmer Cooperative Service: Salaries and expenses (by cero 77)VVVVTVTTVTVTTT A E 


2 ea Conservation 


N Exchange ‘Authority: Salaries and 88 (by transfer) 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: Federal Crop e Co 
amount paid from premium income for administrative and operating expenses 


yments and expenses (by transfi 
ture Conservation Program Service: Limitation on administrative expenses... 


meting research and service (poultry inspection and leased wire ser vice) 
Foreign Verdener Service: Salaries and expenses (S. Doc. 20) language... - 

il bank programs: Conservation reserve program: Limitation on administrative 
Donors Stabilization Service: Acreage allotments and marketing quotas: Limitation on ad- 


Credit Corporation: Limitation on administrative expenses 
formation: Salaries and expenses (by transfer) 


———— — ůẽ1kſ rrr 


orporat ion for special ac 


ration fund: Limitation upon 


Budget estimate 


House bill 


($7, 881, 500) 
776, 927) 
554, 000) 


Giz 112, fen] 


1, ate a 81¹ 
202, 000 
101 100; 


& 182 200 


1, 344, 711, 611 
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Budget estimate 


TITLE Il—IncreAsep Pay Costs—Continued 


Paral Electrification Administration: Salaries and expenses trunsſer) „ $(613, 000 
ri ‘armers Home Administration: Salaries and erpensen | (Dy kens t . ransſer) : sújos 64% — 
Oflice of the General Counsel: Salaries and e: TENSION 22 ars A S AE LA E E A 240, 750) 
Office of the Secretary: Salaries and expenses (by ay Eg ES ES ES — —— 88 
Library; Salaries and expenses (by transitß̃u 2 —Täêäõk₆ ̊—B44„⸗„. (50, 500) 
E R ny Seek eS e Sy Sue wt Le (9, 904, 525) 
=== 
„ N e . 1, 344. 983, 211 


FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Tire I 
Mutual security; Development Loan Fund 4444444 4444 4 „ 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Tiree E 


Maritime activities: 
Ship construction: Increased Hmiitationi. o.an 
Operating-differential subsidies. .....- 
State marine schools 
Salaries and expenses 
Patent Office: Salaries and expe 
National Bureau of Btandards, Construction E EENS S E EE | > o, y ee. 8 


T . ˙ ˙QA—AA ̃ ᷣ D — ⅛—Ü1u—— 


TITLE II- INcnraskb Pay Costs 


General administration: Salaries and expenses «„ 
3 ol the Census: 


Export con 
Office of Hone Economics: Salaries and éxpenses_ 


Maritime sctivities: Maritime trag 444444 „4„4„%„„V „46 
Bureau of Public Roads: Limitation on genera! administrative „EC 
National Bureau of Standards: 


Expenses. 

Plant and equi) 
Weather Bureau: z 
0 E 'm ̃ . œ„— S a —— 


ee e , A OA E N A 
‘Total; Department of een P 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
Time I 
Department of the Army: 
Cemeterial expenses: 0 M y hedged i ETEA 


vee and harbors and flood 5577 rol: Constraction, 8 


TITLE II- INcnazasED Pay Costs 
Zaart ont of the Army: 
Rivers and harbors and flood control: 
Operation and maintenance, general 
General expenses: 
Aprop 3 


Tra 
U.S. Soldiers’ Bons Limitation on operation and maintenance and capital outlay.. 
Administration, Ryukyu Islands: Salaries and expenses. 


The Panama Canak: Canal Zone Government, operating expenses 
Panama Canal Company fund: Limitation on general and administrative expenses 
"ORAL, e ee ee u LE ed 
Total, Department of Defense, civil ſunetions 2 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY FUNCTIONS 
TITLE I 
Interservice activities: Retired pay „P ee ES AER SRR Se E a FM ae a 
Department of the Army: 
IPTC ⁵˙ Oꝛmꝛimꝛ] gs E A EE E E Rica NaS R TEES es 7, 100, 000 
Military personnel (1957) A Ae Rigor ea. .. eS 
Operation and maintenance... 42, 400, 000 38, 000 39, 900, 000 „ 030, 
Army National Guard (1938). 3, 065, 000 3, 000 3, 065, 000 3, 085, 000 
Army National Guard — EER 10, 000 13, 200, 000 11, 000, 
Department ot the arf 
Military personnel, Navy 36, 735, 000 33, 500 36, 735, 000 34, 898, 
Aircraft and faciliti 20, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 18, 624, 900 18, 312, 500 
Ships and facilities. . 20, 000, 000 18, 000 20, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 
Ordnance and facili 4, 246, 000 3, 822, 000 4, 246, 000 4, 008, 700 
Medical care (1958) c . — — — — = 
Medical care. - 8, 100, 000 8, 100, 000 8, 8, 100, 000 
Civil engineering 3, 732, 000 3, 330, 000 3 3, 564, 400 
Ser vicewide supply 2 d 16, 313, 000 14, 682, 000 16, 15, 497, 500 
Servicewide operations 5, 726, 000 5, 153, 000 5, 5, 419, 300 
Department of the Air Force: Military personnel 27, 828, 000 18, 728, 000 18, 18, 728, 000 
General aa — — pene ES OEE EAO EE Sn Language Language Language 
Total, title I, Department of Defense, military functions = 174, 401. 500 180, 713, 600 


al 
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House bill Senate bill 


Budget estimate 


Conference action 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY FUNCTIONS—Continued 
TITLE II—INCREASED Pay Costs 
Office of the 3 of Defense: 


0 2A $1, 050, 000 $945, 000 $945, 000 
Office of ‘Public Affairs, salaries and expenses. 35, 000 31, 500 31, 500 
shee vg he Court of Military Appeals 28, 000 . 200 25, 200 25, 200 
ont e Army 
"Research and development 3 — 9, 100, 000 s, 100. 0% 9, 100, 000 8, 645, 000 
‘Alaska Communications System, operation and maintenance. 222222 176, 000 158. 400 176, 000 167, 200 
8 of the Navy: 
vy personnel, general 57» —————J—ʃ88 2, 639, 000 2, 630, 000 2, 408, 500 
pie tiles and age * et GSES ae Se E NE te SR A 2 j ee de 9, 904. 000 9, 904, 000 9, 494, 300 
airs Research Cn ioe hl hei ERIE Se eel eee nates. IN 9,810, 000 8,829, 000 8, 829, 000 
jon and maintenance... abe 69, 000, 000 69, 000, 000 65, 550, 000, 
2 Eo TT ROD T RER ons waenhnapapen ere 2, 102. 000 1, 945, 800 +945, 800 
Total, title II, Department of Defense, military functions... 03. 985, 000 192. 676, 500 98. 131, 5 
Total, Department of Defense, military funet ions mm m m = 321, 180, 000 291, 006, 000 278, 845, 100. 
t DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Tire 1 
Federal funds: Federal payment to District of Columbia 0 | 5, 000, 000 
District of Soia 9 
(456, 750) 
(23, 3 
(4, 095, 668) 
(152, 
Metropolitan Poli 15 616, 800) 
Fire Department. 1, 300) 
Department of Corrections. 5 3 (264, (264. 600, 204, ) 
Department e eee E E E EE P (1, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous: 
ottarinnta ot claire ail: ß eo nendsneo-<nsaceahedonme=os 5 (20, 197) (24,131 (24, 131 
wudgamonts 5.2 So. S A = (118, 285 . — 
J . —: p ᷑ ͤ . ¼—— . (147, 484 147, 434, 
"Porat, Lintrict of:Columbia fundé. ......-.-. r 8 (10 (10, 114, 468) (10, 099, 368) 
Tre 1[—INcreasep Pay Costs a Pe 
1 (Out of Dist et of Columbia funds) 
ing expenses: 
secutive office F · VT J. 225) 
Office of Corporation Counsel os x 52, 520) 3 = 
8 5 Cs st > 609) 72, 109) 
Recreation Department = . 2 (151. 500 
ent o Veterans? Affairs 8 000; 750) 
ice of Civil Defense 4, 650) 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation.. 11, 400) 
Dapartinent of Public eat — A 4.809.775 
ent of Public Health. E . 
ent of Buildings and G 1 0; (105, 075) 
of Surveyor. ......--. 11 (8. 
Department of Licenses and 120, 525) 
Department of H 1 — oe rE 269, a 
Department of Ve 69, 
Department of Sanitary Engineering (1, 213, 000) 
Washington aqueduct. - (96, 
National Guarda 250), (8, (8, 250) 
National Capital parks X ( (216, 900) 
ONE ENT OE SES ee eS, REE YRS < Sy. PR SE SE (67, 700) (60, 775 800) 
need E E A A E T (5, 061, 832) (4, 733, 149) (4, 531, 249) 
0 T c (15, 569, 300) (14, 847, 617) (14, 630, 617) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Tite I 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization: Federal contributions (by transſer 


TITLE II—INCREASED Pay Costs 
The White 8 Office: Salaries and expenses (by transfer) 


Executive Mansion and Grounds: Executive mansion and grounds 
Bureau of the Bud ome Advi Salaries and expenses 
Council 73 —. — c Advisers: Salaries and expenses. 


National Securi : Salaries and expenses 
Total, pa II. Executive Office of the President 
Total, Executive Office of the President 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Titre I 


‘onstruction of surgical facilities: E Tak cE Re SEE aes aOR Se heen = Bee oE 
ial Security Administration: 
Limitation on salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
Limitation on construction, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
Grants to States for public assistance... 
Grants to States for maternal and child welfare 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—Continued 
Titte I—Continued 


Office of the Secretary: 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Administration— 


By 
White 2 Council on Aging.. 


000 
St. Elizabeths Hospital: Salaries and Boole 
Total, title I, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
TITLE II—IncREASED Pay Costs 


Freedmen’s Hospital; Salaries an: 9 FFF ð d ð v 
Office of 5 Rehabilitation: c v— ae ee 
Public Health Service: 
Control of tuberculosis MU gene en. eo Mea Le ed a i ee see, fo el aus 000) 
Communicable disease activities = 290, 000 000 290, 000 į 
Sanitary engineering activities (by transfer) (44 1. 
Salaries and expenses, hospital construction (35, 005 
Hospital and medical care. 2, 170, 000 
Foreign quarantine activites 240, 000 
|, 000 
2 1.000) 
„0000 
(23, 500) 
221, 000 
172 000 
28, 000 
(22, 500) 
162, 000 
(24, 000) 
55, 000 
5, 623, 500 
284, 645, 900 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
TITLE I 
Alaska International Rail and H ighway Commission: Salaries and expenses r 200, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Board: Payments to air carriers 14, 094; 500 
ona ee 5 
Ff... ⁊ᷣͤ v ⅛˙—6⅝•—dj en —— 587, 200 
Investigations of U. S. citizens for employment by international organizati } 100, 000 
Annuities, Panama Canal construction employees and Lighthouse Service widi 270, 000 
Commission on International Rules of Judicial Procedure: Salaries and expenses 25, 000 
riani Aviation Agency: Grants-in-aid for airports (liquidation of contract P authorization) (S. Doc. 
——ͤk êWUũ7Dÿ92ỹ2O6—kꝛ ͤ ÿ jj E 000, 000 000 
General Services Administration: ge in 
5 under 5558 e ede eee ee ie ee 1, 400, 000 
5 75 distribution 1, 582, 000 
Sena C 15, 000, 000 
alaries and expenses, Office of Administrator 72, 240 
Historical and memorial commissions: 
Civil War Centennial Commission MOE NEET RS 23, 492 
Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Commission aa = SEPN 2 
National Mediation Board: Arbitration and emergency boards (S. Doc. 20) 100,000 90, 000 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 100, 000 
Railroad Retirement Board: Limitation on salaries and ex penses (924, 300) 
River Basin Study Commission for are Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 100, 
River Basin Study Commission for Texas— . 120, 
Veterans’ Administration: 
12, 180, 000 
651, 
6, 934, 000 6, 934, 000 
52, 500, 000 52, 500, 000 
Total, title E Independant ——I— U. T—— — 173, 029, 432 
TITLE II—INCREASED Pay Costs 
American Battle Monuments Commission; Salaries and expenses 20, 000 18, 000 18, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Board: Salaries and expenses i 516, 000 464, 400 490, 200 
mmission on Civil Rights: Salaries and expenses & 30, 000 27, 000 27,000 
Ex -Import Bank of Washington: Limitation on administrative expenses - (100. 000) (144, 000) (152, 000) 
Federal Aviation Agency: 
Pe Cee St ek E ee — 17, 128, 000 15, 424, 200 16, 281, 100 
Rescarch and development. r- 330, 000 297, 000 297, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Washington National Airport 100, 000 90, 000 90, 000 
Operation and maintenance of public airports, Territory of Alaska.. 28, 500 25, 650 25, 650 
Federal Communications Commission: Salaries and expenses 778, 000 700, 200 739, 100 
ene 8 (110, 000) (99, 000) (98, 000) 
j on on administrative expenses.. „ „ 
Limitat ion on nonadministrative expenses 
pee EE ee Se CA ie el a E ae ee or (445, 000) (400, 8803 
Limitation on administrative 5 Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation (34, 060) (30, 600, 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service: Salaries and expenses 254, 000 228, 600 
Federal Power Commission: Salaries and expenses 475, 000 427, 500 
Federal Trade Commission: Salaries om ee ete nae 540, 000 513, 000 
Set 47, 800 45, 500 
(7, 200) (6, 800) 
2, 245, 000 2, 020, 500 
4, 434, 400 4, 079, 960 
284, 100 255, 690 
(148, 900) (134, 010) 
ae coon pansporiati d Public Utilities S 102 000 145, 800 146 800 
n an c erv; „ 
Steen a fiber program. : Limitation on ea 5, 500) 4.950 
Federal Facilities Corporation: Limitation on adm ‘© expenses. 1, 400 1, 620 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation liquidation fund: Limitation on administrative d Den 4, 400, 3, 960, 3, 3, 960) 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
TITLE II—INCREASED Pay Costs—Continued 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
ministrator: 


Office of the Ad 
i r $720, 000 $648, 000 $720, 000 $684, 000 
8 on administrative expenses, Office of the Administrator, college housing . 48, 000) 43, 200) 43, 200) 43, 200) 
Limita on administrative expenses, Office of the Administrator, public facility i loans 36, 000) t. ) 36, 000 34. 200) 
Limitation ce perene pek sociatlon: Limi Office of the Administrator, revolving fund 53, 000 47, 700) 53, 000, 50, 
onar National M on: Limitation on administrative o o EEE (150, 000; (135, 000) (135, 000 (135, 000 
— — ene yee (570, — (513, oe (570, —— (541, 500 
2 (3, 035, 000, (2, 731, 500 (3, 035, 000) (3, 035, 000) 
A 774, 000 774, 000. 774, 000 
tion on administrative expense: — (860, 000) (774, 000) (774,000) (74, 000) 
In Commerce Commission: Salaries and bg Bae 1, 524, 000 , 371, 600 1, 524, 000 1, 447, 800 
National Aeronautics and 8 Administration: Salaries and expenses. 3, 354, 000 3,018, 600 3, 354, 000 3, 186, 300 
National i meng Planning Commission: Salaries and expenses 20, 000 18, 000 18, 000 18, 000 
National Relations Board: Salaries and expenses oe 174, 000 156, 600 156, 600 156, 600 
National Mediation Board: Salaries and expenses ms 24, 500 22,050 22, 050 22, 050 
National Railroad Adjustment Board: Salaries and expenses.. —. 27, 500 24, 750 24. 750 24, 750 
Board: Salaries and expenses -. <-....-....-_--._---.-_.___-_-.-._..-.--.. 195, 000 175, 500 175, 500 175, 500 
St. Lawrence U Seaway Development ration: Limitation on administrative expenses. (15, 000) (13, 500) (15, 000) (14, 200) 
Securities and Exchange Commission: Salaries and expenses. 637, 000 . 300 637, 000 605, 000 
Selective Service System: Salaries and expenses 2, 165, 000 1, 948, 500 2, 165, 000 2, 056, 800 
Small Business Administration: Salaries and Wee lac 250, 000 225, 000 225, 000 225, 000 
SL OES (772, 000) (694, 800) (694, 800) (694, 800) 
Smithsonian Institution: 
les and expenses 200. 000 180, 000 180, 000 „000 
898 Gallery of Art, salaries and ex 129, 000 116, 000 116, 100 116, 100 
Tariff Commission: Salaries and expenses 157, 000 141, 300 157, 000 149, 
s Court of the United States: Salaries and expenses... 45, 000 40, 500 40, 40, 
U.S. Information Agency: GIANTS BA — TTT A a S 3, 397, 000 3,057, 300 3. 290, 225 3, 173, 800 
Veterans’ Administratio: 
Medical administration and miscellaneous operating expenses «„ 807, 000 726, 300 726, 300 726, 300 
Maintenance and operation of supply depots. -.-.-------.-------------+------------------- 220+ 163, 000 146, 700 146, 700 146, 700 
eee een x 42, 870, 800 37, 782, 720 41, 727, 225 40, 199, 900 
—S—=——=—[=aa=_=_S=_ — — DS / / 
Total, Independent ofnces—- . —(k⸗ð.B 224. 086. 892 182, 692, 460 219, 028, 957 213, 229, 332 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
TITLE I 
Bureau of Land Management: Maraon set of lands SDE SOMA EOS nso oa EE A E 3, 814, 000 3, 682, 600 3, 787, 600 3, 738, 100 
Management of lands and resources (S. Doc. 200 (100, 000) 100, 000) (100, 000) 
1 ˙ W.. ̃ĩ T—é——— Ü—ͥ2ꝓf!. 7 —————— ͤ——— —— „000, 000 1. 000, 1, 000, 000 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
Road W ion 1 oye mi of contract authorization) .._----....--.-..---- 4 — n X pea — =a 
Payment to Stan ock Sioux C „ 960, 000 6, 960, 000 000 
Bureau of paterna Lowe C „800, 000 4, 860, 000 4, 860, 000 4, 860, 000 
National Park Service: Management and protection.. 4 500 1, 270, 000 1, 388, 500 1, 329, 200 
ee . . . r — SSN 
Islands ©: ion: 
volving fund Aae E E S lenis — 
to operating fund „000 125, 000 125, 000 125, 000 
Total, title I, Department of the Interior 21, 060, 268 16, 897, 600 19, 121, 100 18, 009, 300 
_==—— 5 
TITLE II—INCREASED Pay Costs 
Department 
Office 2 —.— Water: r io ceeicennncsepehipabnwccccmabacsneeneees 14, 400 12, 960 12, 960 12, 960 
Office of Oil and Gas: Salaries and expenses. 8 36, 000 32, 400 36, 000 34, 200 
Office of the Solicitor: Salaries and expenses 254, 000 228, 600 254, 000 241, 300 
Office of Minerals Mobilization: Salaries on: and expenses... 14, 000 12, 609 12, 600 12, 600 
Commission of Fine Arts: Salaries and expenses 2, 800 2, 520 2, 800 2, 700 
Bonneville Power Administration: Operations and maintenance.. 418, 000 376, 200 376, 200 376, 200 
Southwestern Power Administration: Operation and maintenance. 62, 500 56, 250 56, 250 56, 250 
Burean of Indian Affairs; 
Resources 525, 000 72, 500 525. 000 408, 700 
(400, 000) (360, 000) (400, 000) (380, 000) 
G 265, 000 265,000 251, 800 
Pureau of Reclamation: : 
and main 924, 000 831, 600 831, 600 831, 600 
General administrative expenses 360, 600 , 540 , 600 342, 600 
penne NeT: — investigations, and rescareh 3, 235, 000 2, 911, 500 3, 235, 000 3, 073, 200 
uresu 
Conservation and development of mineral resources 15, 000 350, 000 332, 500 
OO See = (1, 175, 400) (1, 306, 000) (1, 240, 700) 
Health and safe 200 487, 462, 700 
91, 800 102, 000 96, 900 
5 Park Service: 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 286, 290 318, 100 302, 100 
General 5 — GER INEA 94, 050 104, 99, 300 
Fish and Wildlife Servi 
Office of the Commissioner, Fish and Wildlife, salaries and expenses 24, 300 24, 300 24, 300 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries: 
Management and investigations of resources 711, 000 790, 000 750, 050 
administrative expenses — „ ees PESERTA 54, 450 60, 500 57, 500 
8 = sant and ta — f 319, 500 319, 500 319, 500 
eni ———— 0 — — —̃ä— — — „ „ 
. — i ia 13, 500 13, 
Ofico of Territories: Trust Territory of ay ol tie Pacific Islands. 39, 154, 800 147, 100 
— ttn Limitation on administrative expenses. (10, 800) (10, 800) (10, 


Virgin Islands 
Office of the Secretary: Salaries and expenses 940 
Total, title IT, Department of the Interior. — 8, 173, 620 8, 540, 950 
Total, Department of the Interior — 30, 142, 068 25, 071, 220 28, 014, 250 26, 550, 250 
— a— ä. . —— —̃— . — 
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THE JUDICIARY 

TITLE I 
Courts of eppeals, district courts, ane other judicial services: 
Fees of jurors and eam 


Travel and miscellaneous 
8 Office of the 


Total, title I, the Judiciary............. caine dein A ee ee eee 
TITLE II—INcREASED Pay Costs 
n Court of the United States: 


Care of the building and grounds 
Automobile for the Chief Justice.. 
Customs Court: Salaries and Proart, 
Court of Claims: ere Ce gee oS c Ee SES 


Total, title II, the aly 
% e a a E p p pp T E a a a 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
TITLE I 
Legal activities and general administration: 
Salaries and expenses, 1 r ce O a N a 


ian gs expenses, attorneys and marshals_ 
of 3 8 


Salarles and . Bureau of Prisons. 

Support of U.S. prisoners 

Patel Situs hE Orr MORE OA a OS A „ 1X11 
TITLE II—INcREASED Pay Costs 


aries and expenses, general administration !... — S oT LE park tee Bo 

alaries and expenses, Antitrust Division an 
ime ee ak and Sheila pe Service’ Salaries and expenses 
linge rison system: Federal Prison Industries, Ine.“ 


imitation on . expenses 
Limitation on vocational training expenses 
Office of Alien Property: Limitation on general administrative expenses. 


Total, title II, Department of Justice. 
Total, Dr, ð =/ ed 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
TITLE I 


Bureau of Labor Standards: Salaries and expenses 44h t t 
Bureau of Employment Security: 


TITLE II—INCREASED Pay Costs 


Office of the Secretary: Salaries and expenses D! —— 
Office of the Solicitor: Salaries and expenses 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Benefits: Salaries and expenses. 
Bureau of eee Training: Salaries and expenses 
age of Employment 

mpliance activities, Mexican farm labor program 

80 ies and expenses, Mexican farm labor pro; 
wags of Employees’ Compensation: Salaries and expenses. 
00 

Buresn of Labor Statistics: Salaries and expe! 
Women's Bureau: Salaries and expenses 
Wage and Hour Division: Salaries and expenses. 


Potel; title IT, Denartment Of Tans aos so 
‘Path, DOE Cl IO eat ins oak cereale inn niacin coplehaanin nae aaaaeiea as 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 

SENATE 
Compensation of Senators. 
Salaries, officers and employees: 8 ol Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper.. 
9 expenses of the Senate 


tage stamps 
Stationery (revolving fund 


Z eaea E A 8 
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LEGISLATIVE BRANCH—Continued 


SENATE—Continued 
TITLE II —INCREASED Pay Costs 

Salaries, officers and omplovees 2 E Steals cles eke e $1, 488, 605 
Office of the Legislative Counsel o: W : O EO N moe | 5h) E TE EAA TRAR 18, 740 
Contingent expenses of the Senate. 

Lesislati J d / |) ||| A E 10, 650 

SET RCS OCC eines r POR PAG r 24, 010 

Joint Economic Committee 13, 590 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 16 

Joint Committee on Printing A 

ice President's automobile 


Automobile for the President pro tempo 
= arora for the majority and minorit 


888888888 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TITLE I 


Wayments:to beneficiaries n ES c E 


112, 500 
Contingent expenses of the House: 


Reporting hearings, 1968. 10, 000 
.. ̃ T.. N ER D T T E A E E E TES E moa 183, 640 
‘Total, title I, House of Representatives enc een nena wen censccaceacnseseos- 306, 140 
TITLE Il—INcREASED Pay Costs y 
Salaries, officers = c . la A ² A E E E ney 547, 395 
Members’ clerk 1 nest St eee eee ete ee eae 8 ene eh 1, 425, 000 
. — — 3 of the House: 
J a eee, | Oe a Ae ee | 
e La oaustan sea A A E E 
Bpselaland est committees. eee 


Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Office of the Coordinator of Information 


Sty leader’s auto: 
Minority leader's automobile. 


— 85 ee ³ vv e E S ENES 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


TITLE + 

Extension of the Kapito! Soner ᷣ . ̃ . ß ͤ ß 5000 00 abe ENS. 
Additional office building for the U.S. Senate: 
= Furniture and furnishings, additional Senate Office Building (S. Doc. 20 293, 200 

Construction and equipment of additional Senate Office Building (S. Doc. 20 750, 000 

EOL title T;\Arohitect óf the Oapitel de ace cas gin eee 5,043, 00 
OTHER LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ITEMS iF 
TITLE Il—INcREASED Pay Costs 

Capitol Police; Capito! Police 8 a aire an f ⁵— ENEE AEE 
Education of Senate and House pa: 
Architect of the Capitol: Office of t s Architect of the Capitol. salaries 
Capitol buildin; fines and and grounds: 

Capitol 

Capitol ae 


Library buildings and 
3 veg Sea Salaries a and expenses 
of Ooi 

aries an expenses ccc CE eR S/o IL RE LSE 
Copyright Office: Salaries and expenses 

lative Reference Service: Salaries and expenses 

Distribution of catalog cards: Salaries and expense: 

Organizing and Seid RIOR in erate of tha FrN DIr aml conaepee: 

lero! ng the papers of the Presiden alaries and expenses 

Government Printing Office: Office of Superintendent of Documents: Salaries and expenses 


Total, title II, other legislative branch sce nseeeneeeneenen waa 
Total, legislative branch „„ TT 3 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


1, 214, 115 
10, 888, 640 


1, 262, 410 
10, 927, 733 


37, 500, 000 
37, 500, 000 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—Continued 
TITLE II—INCREASED Pay Costs 
(Out of postal fund) 
Administration, regional operation, and research ———j—v. $4, 823, 100 $4, 823, 100 $4, 823, 100 
Operations- 221, 220, 000 221, 220, 000 221, 220, 000 
hne —: Ä 600, 600, 600, 
Total, title II, Post Office Department. 226, 643, 400 226, 643, 400 226, 643, 400 
Total, Post Office Department ee ey asp ae Seen ss TT 272, 826, 000 264, 143, 400 264, 143, 400 264, 143, 400 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Tite I 
Administration of foreign affairs: 
Salaries and ex 6, 875, 000 6, 664, 900 6, 664, 900 6, 664, 900 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and a service. 905, 495, 000 495, 495, 000 
International organizations 
Contributions to international P T AE, 4, 943, 146 4, 943, 146 4, 943, 146 4, 943, 146 
International contingencies 200, 1. 100, 000 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 
International commissions: International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico: Operation and maintenance 4«%œt««ñ — — 901. 931, 500 931, 931, 500 
Other: Payment to the Philippine Government. 23, 862, 751 23, 862, 751 23, 862, 751 B. 862, 751 
Pan-Amer! Games (8. Doc. -) M 500, 500, 000 
eher ,,... ð e . 39, 367, 397 37, 997, 207 88, 497, 207 38, 407, 297 
= — — 
Trin II—INCREASED Pay Costs 
International Organizations and Conferences: Missions to international organizations 98, 200 98, 200 98, 200 ý 
International commissions 
3 Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico: Salaries and ex- 
n T E —— V a= 49, 000 49, 000 49, 000 49, 000 
18 sections, international — 16, 800 16, 800 16,800 16, 800 
International fisheries commissions. ~ 18, 800 18, 800 18, 800 18, 800 
Passamaquoddy tidal power survey. 6, 600 6, 600 6, 600 6, 600 
Educational exchange: International educational 300, 000 000 300, 000 „000 
Totals title M, ph / r -neeenbcsunaanseceee== 489, 400 489, 400 489, 400 489, 400 
=> SS 
Total, Department ot NM 39, 856, 797 38, 486, 697 38, 986, 697 38, 986, 697 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Tirtx I 
Bureau of Accounts: 
/ eS EE I es ee ee ee a ee 337, 000 303, 300 337, 000 337, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Division of Disbursement 3, 975, 000 3, 903, 600 3, 903, 600 3, 903, 600 
Bureau of Customs: Salaries and expenscs 4, 519, 000 4, 481, 000 4, 519, 000 4, 519, 000 
Internal Revenue Service; Salaries and expenses. a 30, 600, 000 29, 595, 000 30, 600, 000 30, 000, 000 
U.S. Secret Service; Salaries and expenses, W hite House Police- 130, 000 114, 000 114, 000 114, 000 
Bureau of the Mint: Salaries and expenses Language Language Language e 
Coast Guard: Operating exponbes o.oo 2c. . nana easan ias 7, 831, 000 7, 800, 000 7, 800, 000 7, 800, 000 
Total, title I, Treasury Department... 5.08 =... 6 oso nnn na sce emeramerwercencone= 47, 402, 000 46, 196, 900 47, 273, 600 46, 673, 600 
Tir.e II—INCREASED Pay Costs Tri] 
Office of the Secretary: Salaries and expenses 247, 500 222, 750 247, 500 235, 100 
Bureau of the Public Dept: Administering the public debt. 1, 481, 000 1, 332, 900 1, 332, 000 1, 332, 900 
Bureau of Narcotics: Salaries and expenses 4½õ“%%.z. .H„„4 280, 500 280, 550 280, 650 280, 
U.S. Secret Service; 
Salaries and expenses 301, 500 271, 350 301, 500 286, 400 
Salaries and expenses, guard force 25, 000 22, 500 22, 500 22, 500 
Coast Guard: Retired pay- ..----------- 700, 000 700, 000 700, 000 700, 000 
Total, title II, Treasury Department r e 3.044. 500 2. 830.050 2. 884, 950 2, 857, 450 
Total; Tressory, Department. e . 50, 446, 500 49, 026, 950 50, 158, 550 49, 531, 050 
Claims for damages and judgments, title 1 4, 031, 024 2, 570, 198 4,931, 024 4,931, 024 
al...... d spababesdbceswetennenes 2, 477, 526, 040 2, 259, 200, 136 2, 420, 473, 287 2, 356, 799, 487 
Total, title II. 423, 273, 330 398, 193, 858 414, 529, 518 407, 700. 
Grand total 2, 900, 799, 370 2, 657, 402, 994 2, 843, 902, 805 2, 764, 500, 380 


Mr. HAYDEN. I thank the Senator 


from Wyoming. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 


O’Manoney] is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask the 
Senator from Arizona a question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What happened 
with regard to the $37,500 which we pro- 
vided for the Humane Slaughter Act? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That was taken back 
to the House, and the House voted to 
remove it. It was taken to the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
sorry to learn that has occurred. Al- 
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though I voted against the humane 
slaughter bill, it is the law, and I think 
a grave error was made in not providing 
money to implement that law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may ask a 
question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota to permit the Sen- 
ator to ask a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishould like to ask 
a question to get information. I heard 
the reference of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana with regard to the appropriation for 
the enforcement of the Humane Slaugh- 
ter Act. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I inquire just 
what happened? 


Mr. HAYDEN. We insisted; the 
House conferees took the item back to 
the House for a vote on the floor of the 
House, and the House further insisted. 
So the Senate has just agreed to elimi- 
nate it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To eliminate all 
funds for the enforcement? 

Mr. HAYDEN. For research. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It seems to me 
that if the Congress is to enact laws to 
accomplish a public purpose, the least 
we can do is to provide funds for the ap- 
1 and administration of such 
aws. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There was no money 
in the bill for enforcement. This item 
was for research, to see how the law 
could be enforced. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. But 
that is a part of the act which was 
passed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The House conferees 
refused to accept the item which we 
placed in the bill in the Senate, and took 
it back to the House for a vote. The 
House refused to appropriate the 
money. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill as it 
comes to us now, has no money for 
the research activities which were pro- 
vided for by law in the so-called Hu- 
mane Slaughter Act for 1938. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My understanding is 
that in the regular appropriation bill 
there is supposed to be $250,000 for that 
purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But there is noth- 
ing for the remainder of this fiscal year, 
between now and June 30. 

Mr.HAYDEN. Nothing until June 30. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will indulge me a moment 
further, are there any supplemental or 
deficiency bills to come before the Con- 
gress between now and the time when 
the regular appropriation bills come be- 
fore us? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not that I know of at 
this time. 

This was a catchall bill, that picked 
up everything that was loose and had to 
be cared for. Other items needing at- 
tention were to be included in the regu- 
lar bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have administrative 
flexibility to such a point that it could 
divert some funds for at least a begin- 
ning on the research activities of the 
Commission established under the Hu- 
mane Slaughter Act? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have no doubt it has 
some funds which it could use. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope that when 
the regular appropriation bill comes be- 
fore us there will be funds recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget; and sec- 
ond, that the committee will recommend 
such funds. We spent a great deal of 
time getting the bill passed. The bill 
was a compromise. So far as this par- 
ticular section is concerned, relating to 
the Research Council, it was something 
that everyone agreed to. This item pro- 
vided for the Council or Commission to 
be established to determine further hu- 
mane methods of slaughter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Which is all to the 
advantage of the producer, the processor, 
and the consumer. 

I sharply disagree with the action 
which has been taken. It seems to me 
that there is a determination to stymie 
the public will. We passed this bill, and 
the law should be administered. I do 
not mean that the punitive aspects are 
being denied. If there is a violation of 
the law, it can be taken care of through 
the Department of Justice. This is the 
part of the law which relates to con- 
structive accomplishment. 

The Senator from Arizona helped us 
get some money in the Senate; but I 
want this Recorp to show my very defi- 
nite disappointment in the action of the 
other body. 
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When the regular appropriation bill 
comes before us, we shall have a further 
obligation to see that funds are pro- 
vided; and if they are not provided, I 
shall try to have a full head of steam 
up, so as to make plenty of fuss, un- 
til the money is made available. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senate conferees 
pointed out that they could not under- 
stand why the House should object to 
3 to determine what should be 

one. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Neither can I. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But they would not 
* and that was all there was to 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, has the 
conference report been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report has been agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Earlier in the day I made 
a speech about the rules of the Senate, 
and in that speech I referred to one rule 
that was not in the rule book, but which 
should be observed on the floor of the 
Senate. I refer to the rule of fairplay. 

The distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming heard me say that it is not right 
to push through a controversial measure 
to which a Senator may be opposed, when 
he is not notified, and has no opportunity 
to be present and present his point 
of view. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the vote by which the confer- 
ence report was agreed to be reconsid- 
ered, so that at least I may make a 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I must 
object. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the Senate agreed to 
the conference report be reconsidered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on that motion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no objection, I ask unanimous 
consent that the order for the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dopp 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yielded the floor 
temporarily to the Senator from Ari- 
zona, the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations [Mr. HAYDEN], for the 
presentation of a conference report, 
which is a privileged matter, upon the 
consideration that I would not lose the 
floor. That consideration was acknowl- 
edged. So I think I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] now has made a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the conference report was agreed to. I 
wish to know, as a parliamentary rul- 
ing, if that motion is within the right 
granted by my yielding for the considera- 
tion of the conference report, so that the 
Senator may make that motion without 
my losing the floor. Do I have to yield 
again to the Senator from Louisiana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When 
the conference report was agreed to, the 
pending bill came back before the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Wyoming has the 
floor. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Then I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana, without losing 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming may do so under 
those conditions, if he desires. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana, without 
losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I enter a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the conference report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be entered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Louisiana whether he has a time in mind 
with respect to his intention of calling 
this matter up. 

Mr. LONG. I have no specific plan 
at this moment. I imagine that I will 
have to consult with the majority lead- 
ership, and that the majority leadership 
would consult with the leadership on the 
other side, and reach agreement that the 
matter would be called up at a time 
which would be agreeable to those con- 
cerned. 

So far as I am personally concerned, 
I wish to say that I feel I have been 
somewhat victimized because I was not 
notified that the vote was coming up. I 
should say that I was notified, and 
rushed to the floor of the Senate, but 
by the time I got here it was too late. 

Under those circumstances, I believe 
that the rule of fairplay demands the 
right of a Senator present in the Cham- 
ber to present his arguments. The 
junior Senator from Louisiana just got 
through making a speech this morning 
in which he said that there is one rule 
which is not contained in the rule book, 
and that is the rule of fairplay. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to resume the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I merely wish to 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana that as soon as the conference 
report came to the floor, the attachés 
of the Senate were told to contact the 
Senator from Louisiana, so that he 
would be here, if possible, during the 
time while the conference report was 
being considered. 

Mr. LONG. They did their best, and 
Idid my best. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. The entering of the 
motion by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana must be pursued with a 
further motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the motion to reconsider, 
at which time a motion to table will be 
in order. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A mo- 
tion to table would not be in order at 
this time, but it will be when the motion 
to reconsider is before the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1062) to amend the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act to provide 
safeguards against mergers and con- 
solidations of banks which might lessen 
competition unduly or tend unduly to 
create a monopoly in the field of bank- 
ing. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, with the amendment which 
I have offered, is before the Senate. I 
was discussing the concentration of eco- 
nomic power. I presented data showing 
the tremendous concentration of bank- 
ing power. 

I pointed out the tremendous concen- 
tration of bank assets which has result- 
ed in a condition that is depriving thou- 
sands of small enterprises in the United 
States of the opportunity to obtain loans 
from private banking institutions. It has 
also resulted in the creation by the Fed- 
eral Government of the Small Business 
Administration, to which, from Septem- 
ber 1953, when that organization was 
reinstituted, until the last of April of 
this year, the Federal Treasury has 
loaned more than $751 million for some 
15,000 small businesses. 

Not only is the concentration taking 
place in banking, but it is going on in 
industry. 

Mr. President, I hope Senators who 
wish to engage in conferences will do so 
off the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Senate be in order. It is difficult for 
the Chair to hear the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would say to 
the departing Senators that I think they 
will profit more if they remain in the 
Chamber than if they go to their con- 
ferences off the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We certainly have 
been remiss or guilty in not listening 
to the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. We want him to 
know that what we are trying to do is to 
work out a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment under which, if he will yield, we can 
give Senators who want to speak on the 
bill a little while in which to do so, 
and then to vote, say, within an hour, on 
the conference report. I wondered what 
the Senator’s reaction would be to that 
kind of arrangement. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam a very mild- 
mannered man, but I cannot discuss such 
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a proposal until we have had a confer- 
ence about it off the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Cannot the Senator 
give us any prior consent or prior opin- 
ion? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Ican give the Sen- 
ator no hope at present. I am a mild- 
mannered man, but I cannot discuss the 
proposal now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Wyoming is always a delightful Irish- 
man. We appreciate his courtesy. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. President, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus has made a census of manufacturers 
in the United States. It has reported, 
according to the analysis which was made 
by competent economists that in 1954, of 
the almost 300 industries which manu- 
facture basic commodities the eight 
largest corporations sold more than 50 
percent of the entire value of the com- 
modities sold throughout the United 
States. This is concentration in indus- 
try. It is concentration which has de- 
stroyed the free enterprise system and 
has caused Congress to pass legislation 
to create the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, whose function it is to lend to 
private enterprises money paid by tax- 
payers to the Treasury. This is a de- 
struction of the system of private enter- 
prise, brought about by concentration. 

Only this week, the Assistant Attor- 
ney General of the United States who 
is the acting head of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion placed figures in our hearings con- 
cerning the insurance business, show- 
ing the concentration of admitted assets 
in the largest insurance companies. 
These figures were taken from Whitney 
II, Antitrust Policies, page 379; the 
Twentieth Century Fund Report for 
1958; and Moody’s Banks and Finance 
Manual, volume 34, 1958. The admitted 
assets of the 10 largest life insurance 
companies, according to this table, in 
1957 amounted to 63.7 percent of all the 
admitted assets of life insurance com- 
panies in the United States. Here, again, 
we have evidence of concentration— 
concentration in the banks and concen- 
tration in the insurance companies. The 
small businesses of the United States 
are hammering upon the doors of the 
U.S. Treasury for loans, and we are 
making the loans, thus putting the Fed- 
eral Government into the banking busi- 
ness because we dare not start the con- 
centration of economic power in the 
banks 


What is the result? Ihavein my hand 
the Survey of Current Business, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department. of Com- 
merce, for April 1959. On page 10 of 
this document is a table showing the 
distribution of family income in the 
United States for 1958. The table shows 
that 7,500,000 families had family in- 
comes under $2,000 a year. Twelve and 
one-half million families in the United 
States had annual incomes of between 
$2,000 and $4,000. That means, of 
course, that in 1958, 20 million families 
in the United States had annual incomes 
of less than $4,000. 

This is one of the reasons, I believe, 
why so many husbands, the heads of 
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families, find themselves compelled to 
hold two jobs. This is one of the reasons 
why so many wives, to meet the cost 
of living, must seek employment, and 
do seek employment. This is one of the 
reasons why families are broken up. 
This is one of the reasons why their 
children wander the streets without care 
or supervision. This is one of the rea- 
sons for the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Mr. President, we are doing nothing 
about it. We allow the economy of the 
Nation to be handled by the few who 
are at the head of the great economic 
organizations—big business, big life in- 
surance, big insurance of all kinds, big 
banking. We allow numerous bank 
mergers to take place. 

The amendment which I have offered 
is a simple one, designed to do only one 
thing, namely, to make certain that the 
banking agency which passes upon 
mergers shall be obliged to hold a hear- 
ing in the event the Attorney General 
objects to the merger on antitrust 
grounds. 

Now I wish to say a few things about 
the bill as reported by the committee. 
The banking agencies testified at the 
hearing of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. They were opposed to the 
“substantially” test because it would pre- 
vent mergers in certain types of specified 
situations where a merger might be in 
the public interest because of certain 
banking features. To meet that objec- 
tion, my amendment specifically permits 
those particular types of mergers. 

However, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. RoBERTSON] says that they are not 
“the only ones which would occur and 
in which a merger might be desirable.” 
That statement appears on page 7692 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Thurs- 
day, May 7, 1959. This statement can 
only mean that what the proponents of 
S. 1062 in its present form are really 
interested in is to give the banking agen- 
cies unfettered discretion to adopt any 
standards they desire. In short, it would 
permit them to follow a subjective test. 
To follow such a course, Congress would 
abdicate its responsibility to enact ob- 
jective criteria. 

In the same speech, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] said that the 
“standards of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act were so unsatisfactory that they had 
to be substantially rewritten in 1950.” 

Mr. President, the fact is that from 
1914 to date, section 7.of the Clayton 
Act bars a merger when the effect may 
be “substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly.” The test 
in regard to lessening competition was 
not changed by the 1950 amendments to 
section 7; but, on the contrary, it was 
retained. 

The import of the 1950 amendments 
was, in essence, to plug a loophole, so 
as to cover mergers accomplished by 
asset acquisitions, and to broaden the 
section so as to include all mergers, 
whether horizontal, vertical, or conglom- 
erate. 

Mr. President, I, myself, took part in 
making the amendments of 1950. They 
were not intended in any way to weaken 
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the antimonopoly clauses of the Clay- 
ton Act; and they did not in any way 
weaken those clauses. Their sole effect 
was to make sure that the loophole to 
which I have referred—which made it 
possible for those who were promoting 
mergers to accomplish their purpose by 
purchasing the assets, instead of the 
corporate stock, of the merging com- 
panies—would be closed. 

In the same speech—which appears 
on pages 7691-7694 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] made reference to the fact 
that under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act, the standard set forth 
is “will not unduly restrain competi- 
tion.” 

In the first place, Mr. President, from 
the context of the phrase “will not un- 
duly restrain,” it is obvious that the 
Sherman Act test of “will not unreason- 
ably restrain” is being used, whereas in 
the bill which has been reported by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, the test is “may—unduly.” 

The latter test is entirely novel, nor is 
there any precedent whatsoever for the 
second phase of the test proposed by the 
bill reported by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee—namely, “tend un- 
duly to create a monopoly.” 

Mr. President, what is meant by the 
phrase “tend unduly to create a mo- 
noply”? That is not the way to prevent 
monopoly. This is one of the reasons 
why the Department of Justice has sent 
me, for inclusion in the Recorp, the 
very explicit and simple letter which I 
have already read, in which it has 
pointed out that the second serious 
problem raised by the bill as reported by 
the Banking and Currency Committee is 
that if the Attorney General recom- 
mends against a merger, then, under the 
bill as it now stands, there will not be 
a judicial review. 

My amendment provides that the ap- 
propriate banking agency must hold a 
hearing at which the interested parties 
may testify; that at the conclusion of 
the hearing, the application may be 
granted or denied on the basis of the 
record made at such hearing; and that 
such order may be appealed to the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia by any party adversely affected 
or by the Attorney General, within 30 
days after the entry of such order. 

As I have stated, my amendment 
merely will restore the provision for 
judicial review. More important, the 
merger provision in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Act scarcely presents 
an apt analogy. Under applicable pub- 
lic policy, railroad competition is a very 
subordinate factor. Indeed, railroads 
under the act may enjoy quasi-mono- 
polistic status. In contrast, as the 
banking agencies have made clear, com- 
petition is the primary safeguard for a 
sound banking system. Consequently, 
to provide that a railroad test shall be 
used in the case of banks would be to 
infer that the banks are to enjoy a simi- 
lar monopolistic status. 

Beyond that, Mr. President, it is sig- 
nificant that under the merger provi- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Act, elaborate provision is made 
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for hearings, together with the right of 
the Department of Justice to intervene 
and to obtain a court review of an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission final 
merger order. 

In the case of the pending bill, as re- 
ported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the proponents of Senate 
bill 1062 desire, on the contrary, an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission type of 
test, but without the corresponding 
safeguard of a hearing and the right to 
judicial review. 

Mr. President, in making my appeal to 
the empty chairs in this Chamber I ap- 
peal that the free economy the Found- 
ing Fathers had in mind not be for- 
gotten. 

There was a time when concentrated 
banking sought to take over the bank- 
ing power of the United States. But a 
great President by the name of Andrew 
Jackson had sworn eternal war against 
that single monopolistic bank; and he 
destroyed it. 

In the present situation, we are allow- 
ing the country to drift gradually into 
the chaos of monopolistic control in 
business, in industry, in insurance, in 
banking—in all of the affairs upon 
which employment depends, and out of 
which the people of the Nation must 
make their living. 

The simple amendment which I have 
submitted will do nothing to which any 
of the banking agencies should object. 
In this case, Mr. President, we are faced 
with the simple question of whether we 
shall take a simple step which will pre- 
vent the continued monopolistic merger 
of our banking system, and will prevent 
the continued subjection of the people 
to more absentee ownership in the bank- 
ing field. As I have already stated, my 
amendment provides for judicial review, 
so that the banking industry may not, 
through the special banking agencies— 
the members of which are recruited from 
the banking industry itself—have com- 
plete, exclusive control of mergers which 
have monopolistic effects and are 
against the public interest. 

Mr. President, it is now 10 minutes 
after 3. I have been receiving appeals 
from Members of the Senate who desire 
to leave for important meetings else- 
where. Some of them wish to go to 
weekend entertainments of one kind or 
another. Others wish to make week- 
end visits to their homes. One can 
scarcely blame them for that. I know 
that under the unanimous-consent 
agreement which is in effect, no action 
on this measure can be taken in this 
Chamber tomorrow, because announce- 
ment as to the program for tomorrow 
has already been made—namely, that 
there will be opportunity for Senators 
to make speeches and to submit routine 
matters, but that no votes will be taken. 
Therefore, I cannot ask that the vote 
on the pending question go over until 
tomorrow. 

But, Mr. President, in case some other 
Member or Members of this body would 
like to make comments on the amend- 
ment which is now before the Senate, I 
Shall be glad to yield the floor, for that 
purpose. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, which, as I under- 
stand it, aims to do two things, primarily. 

In the first place, the amendment 
would substitute the test that such a 
merger shall not be approved if the 
effect is “substantially to lessen com- 
petition,” for the phrase in the bill, as 
reported by the committee, “whether 
the effect thereof may be to lessen com- 
petition unduly or to tend unduly to 
create a monopoly.” 

The wording in the committee bill 
on this point is very indefinite and qual- 
itative, rather than definite and quanti- 
tative, in its form, Some people who 
do not believe in competition would 
never admit that competition was being 
lessened unduly. The more competition 
was lessened, the better it would be, so 
far as they are concerned, and hence 
there would be no “undue” lessening. 
In effect, therefore, the committee bill 
does not give to the so-called regulatory 
agencies any clear definition as to what 
the intent of Congress is. 

The term “substantially,” which the 
Senator from Wyoming is seeking to in- 
sert in the bill, has a much more pre- 
cise meaning. It directs itself quanti- 
tatively to the degree to which compe- 
tition is being restricted, and the degree 
to which banking assets in a given area 
are being controlled by one or a few 
banks. Therefore, if our purpose is to 
give to the regulatory agencies a clear 
mandate, I think there is little doubt 
that the wording of the Senator from 
Wyoming is superior to that of the 
committee. 

I think it is not betraying any secret 
when I say that the committee decided 
in favor of the present wording by only 
a very narrow margin. The amendment 
to use the term “substantially” was sub- 
mitted within the committee, and that 
proposal received a vote of 7 of the 15 
members of the committee. The vote, 
in other words, was only 8 to 7 in favor 
of the present language and against the 
language which is in part proposed by 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The second proposal of the Senator 
from Wyoming is to give to the Attorney 
General a larger voice in the determi- 
nation as to whether or not a merger is 
in the public interest. True, the so- 
called regulatory agency is given the ini- 
tial determination; but if the opinion of 
the Attorney General is not complied 
with, then a public hearing is to be held, 
the reasons for the decision of the regu- 
latory agency are to be given, and the 
whole subject is to be subject to judicial 
proceeding, and therefore to court re- 
view. 

I think, therefore, that the amend- 
ment is a very admirable proposal if we 
are concerned with the question of bank 
mergers and the concentration of fi- 
nancial power. I certainly think we 
should be. In the last 9 years the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has approved 731 
mergers, involving total resources of $11.3 
billion. In addition, the various State 
banking departments have approved 601 
mergers, involving $15.1 billion. 

So the merger movement in banking 
has been proceeding apace; and it is in- 
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teresting to note that the Comptroller of 
the Currency, who approved 731 mer- 
gers, disapproved of only 22 in this period 
on the basis of competitive considera- 
tions. In effect, almost anything goes, 
so far as the Comptroller of the Currency 
is concerned. 

I think there is a general tendency for 
regulatory agencies to be gradually taken 
over and controlled by the groups which 
they were ostensibly created to regulate. 
This has been our general experience 
with the private utilities in the country. 
The public service commissions, as they 
are called, generally wind up being con- 
trolled by the electrical and gas com- 
panies. I think much of the same proc- 
ess has been going on in the field of bank- 
ing. 

On several occasions I have cross-ex- 
amined representatives of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency. I can truthfully re- 
port that I have not found them very 
much concerned, in reality, about this 
question of mergers. For example, dur- 
ing the consideration of a previous bill 
dealing with the regulation of bank mer- 
gers in 1956. I questioned the Assistant 
Comptroller, who was speaking for the 
Comptroller, as follows: 

Question. Then, in other words, the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency is not 
taking a dim view of this recent movement 
of bank mergers. 

Answer. We have felt that there were ade- 
quate and good reasons in every case, Sena- 
tor, for our approval. 

Question. You have not felt that this mer- 
ger movement in banking has had bad so- 
cial consequences? 

Answer, We believe to this point that it 
has not. 


I think it is pretty clear, therefore, 
that that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency does not regard the preservation 
of competition and the prevention of 
tightly concentrated banking control 
as a very important condition. 

Now, so far as the Federal Reserve 
Board is concerned, its record is not as 
clear; but I have examined representa- 
tives of that Board rather carefully, and 
I have not found them overly concerned 
about the problem of the concentration 
of bank assets—which has gone very far, 
not only in the cities to which the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has referred, but in 
other cities as well. 

What I have said about the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency applies, perhaps in 
equal measure, to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, which is perhaps 
even less concerned about the concentra- 
tion than is the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, if that is possible. The Attorney 
General is not perfect in these matters 
but he is less under the control of the 
banking interests, or less influenced by 
the banking interests, perhaps I should 
say, than are the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
members of the Board of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. There- 
fore, I think we shall have a greater 
degree of protection under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming than 
the bill in its present form permits. 

That is about all I care to say, Mr. 
President. 
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I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be inserted in the Record at this 
point in my remarks the supplemental 
opinion which four of us, namely, Sena- 
tors PROXMIRE, CLARK, MUSKIE, and my- 
self, submitted in connection with this 
bill, and which I think support the gen- 
eral outlines of the main contention of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

There being no objection, the sup- 
plemental views were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS OF Mr. DovucGLas, Mr. 

CLARK, MR. PROXMIRE, AND MR. MUSKIE 

The committee has reported and the Senate 
has passed legislation dealing with bank 
mergers in both the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses. Those measures were, however, 
markedly deficient because antitrust factors 
were not given sufficient weight and the De- 
partment of Justice was not given a voice in 
dealing with mergers. Before reporting this 
year’s bank merger bill, however, the com- 
mittee amended it to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral the chance to be heard in all bank mer- 
ger cases. Thus, S. 1062, as amended and 
reported by the committee, makes a real step 
forward, 

We would have preferred to have given the 
Attorney General even more influence to 
stop bank mergers when, in his judgment, 
competition might be substantially reduced. 
Under the committee bill, however, he can at 
least spotlight the issue and force the Fed- 
eral banking agencies to take his position 
into account. 

It is proper for the bill to require the three 
Federal banking agencies to pass on bank 
mergers within their respective spheres of 
operation. Thus, prior consent would be 
necessary from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency if the continuing bank is a national 
bank; the Federal Reserve Board if the con- 
tinuing bank is a State bank and a member 
of the Reserve System; and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation if the continu- 
ing bank is a nonmember insured State bank. 
Similarly, we favor the provision of the bill 
requiring the three banking agencies to con- 
sider the hanking factors of each merger as 
set forth in section 6 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act. These agencies should 
initially process the proposed mergers of 
banks, which are already within their re- 
spective examining jurisdictions, and ex- 
amine the banking aspects of each trans- 
action, 

But granting authority to the three Fed- 
eral banking agencies to approve or disap- 
prove mergers, without at least giving a 
voice to the Department of Justice, is not 
enough to assure that competitive factors 
will be given sufficient weight. The main 
purpose of the examining functions of the 
banking agencies is to assure the financial 
health of the banks for the protection of de- 
positors. Obviously, if a bank has less com- 
petition, it cam more easily keep itself 
financially healthy, but this may be done at 
the expense of the public, which depends on 
competition to keep charges low and to pro- 
vide for an adequate development of new 
businesses. 

The Federal banking agencies have appar- 
ently worried very little about the increasing 
number of bank mergers. Only after the 
House passed the Celler bill covering bank 
mergers by asset acquisition under the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act did they finally propose a 
bill themselyes. The provisions of their bill 
are included in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee, but the committee has also given a 
voice to the Department of Justice. 

Aside from a lack of leadership toward 
stemming the recent tide of bank acquisi- 
tions, these agencies have a poor record of 
disapproving mergers under the present laws. 
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From 1950 through 1958, for example, the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency ap- 
proved 731 bank mergers and consolidations 
involving in respect to banks absorbed total 
resources of approximately $11 billion. Dur- 
ing the period from 1950 to May 1955, that 
Office did not disapprove a single merger ap- 
plication on the basis of the need for com- 
petition. During the entire 9-year period, 
the Comptroller disapproved only 22 mergers 
because of such reasons. This is indicated 
in the following table: 


Mergers disap- 


Mergers approved by proved by Comp- 


the Comptroller of troller of the Cur- 
the Currency ! rency on basis of 
competitive con- 
siderations 
Year 
Total 
Num- resources 
ber ab-] Total resources | Num- | of banks 
sorbed fabsorbed banks] ber of which 
banks cases would 
have been 
absorbed 
$576, 404, 143 0 0 
384, 389, 647 0 0 
517, 602, 108 0 0 
„680, 925 0 0 
2, 058, 262, 234 0 0 
2, 015, 225, 452 12 |$182, 712, 000 
2, 380, 816, 965 8 | 355, 018, 675 
1, 142, 000, 000 
1, 704, 645, 259 2 | 198, 985, 000 
Total.. 731 | 11, 303, 146, 733 22 | 736, 715, 675 


1 See hearings before Antitrust Subcommittee, House 
Committee on the Judiciary, on H. R. 264 and H. R. 2143 
(premerger notification), pp. 146-171, (85th Cong., ist 
sess.), Data for 1958 was supplied to the Antitrust Sub- 
committee by letter from the Comptroller of the Our- 
rency, dated Mar, 16, 1959. 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency. 


The Federal banking agencies plead that 
they had insufficient legislative criteria upon 
which to base disapproval of mergers. But 
their bill, and their testimony in favor of 
it, shows only too clearly that they have 
very little feeling for the need for competi- 
tion. That is why giving the Attorney Gen- 
eral a voice in the matter is an absolute 
necessity. 

The Department of Justice does not have a 
perfect record in these matters by any 
means. But it is less influenced by the 
banks than the three examining bodies. 
There is a pronounced tendency in American 
life for the regulatory bodies which are set 
up to protect the public to become influ- 
enced and largely controlled by the very 
groups which they were created to regu- 
late. In this respect there is nothing sacro- 
sanct about the bank regulatory agencies. 
We are not certain how much attention 
they will pay to the opinions of the De- 
partment of Justice or how vigorously the 
Department itself will act. But there will 
be at least a greater chance that the need 
for competition will be stressed than was 
provided in the bill originally sponsored by 
the examining agencies. 

The control of bank mergers is in part 
a problem of preserving competition. There 
are now approximately 13,500 commercial 
banks in this country. The 100 largest of 
these banks control approximately 46 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total bank assets, and 
more than 48 percent of the total bank de- 
posits. In 10 of the Nation’s leading fi- 
nancial centers, 4 banks own more than 80 
percent of all commercial assets. Further- 
more, in nine of these financial centers, two 
banks own more than 60 percent of all com- 
mercial bank assets. Again in each and 
every one of the 16 leading financial cen- 
ters, as indicated by the following table, the 
first two banks own more than 40 percent 
of all the commercial assets, the first four 
banks 60 percent. 
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Percentage of total assets owned by largest 
banks in principal financial centers 


4 largest | 2 largest | Largest 

New Vork 6⁰ 41.6 22.0 
Trovidence. 38 93. 3 57.7 
‘irtsbu 87 70. 2 61.0 
Minneapolis 87 76.0 39.7 
Clevel 97 72.3 74.7 
Boston 83 71.6 52.2 
Chicago.. 8¹ 66.9 34.1 
Detroit... 90 65.9 45.5 
— 8⁴ 64.9 32.8 
Atlanta 92 63.9 33.2 
Richmond.. S4 55.9 33.2 
Kansas Cit 75 53.7 34.3 
St. Louis 68 53.5 28.0 
Baltimore 2 77 44.9 24.0 
Philadelphia. 69 44.6 24.7 
Washington 6 43.0 126.3 


Ses interim report of the Antitrust Subcommittee, 
House Committee on the Judiciary on Corporate and 
Bank Mergers, p. 30 (Sith Cong., Ist sess.). See also 
House Judi Report No. 1417 on H.R. 5048 (Bank 
Mergers), p. 8 Sith Cong., Ist sss.) . 

Source: Superintendent of Banks, New York State. 


Further indications of the degree of con- 
centration in banking is shown in the fol- 
lowing table (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
103, pt. 3, p. 3705) showing as of June 30, 
1956, the proportion of assets for each of 54 
cities which are classified as central reserve 
and reserve cities by first, the largest com- 
mercial and second, the 5 largest commercial 


Assets of (1) the largest commercial bank, 
and (2) the 5 largest commercial banks 
as percentages of the total assets of all 
commercial banks in central Reserve and 
Reserve cities, 1956 


Percentages as of 


June 30, 1956 
Largest. | 5 largest 
nk banks 

63.35 99, 33 
33. 92 99. 38 
58.71 92.95 
39. 10 93. 44 
22. 48 75. 80 
50, 42 100. 00 
30. 51 74. 41 
34.76 94. 90 
35. 10 93. 71 
69. 15 97. 33 
25.78 66. 61 
41.00 96. 54 
31.17 91, 09 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 66. 04 100. 00 
Sioux City, Iowu 25. 63 94.05 
Kansas City, Kans. 24.15 69, 37 
‘Topeka, Kans.. 28.73 92, 37 
Wichita, Kans 47. 60 94. 37 
Louisville, Ky. 30.71 88. 93 
New Orleans, L 39. 93 100. 00 
M 23.14 86. 53 
54. 03 90, 20 
46, 23 96. 68 
38. 31 87. 95 
55. 65 83. 95 
34.79 78. 80 
27. 79 73.21 
55. 85 100. 00 
7. 93 93. 92 
20. 99 65. 84 
52.72 100. 00 
56, 21 97. 30. 
33.77 97. 50 
46, 91 97.74 
53. 46 97. 26 
59, 42 97.61 
48.31 88. 19 
42, 27 92. 20 
47, 83 99. 78 
25, 23 79. 66 
60. 04 93, 19 
45.73 98. 97 
38. 58 99. 62 
35.84 80.75 
47.10 100. 00 
37.39 88. 33 
32. 90 83. 07 
27.72 81.91 
Oran Utah 67.54 100. 00 
- Salt Lake City, Utah 24.47 92. 64 
Richmond, Va 29. 60 92. 64 
Seattle, Wash... a, 49.14 99. 67 
Milwaukee, Wis. .......-....-..--! 48. 19 83.10 


Source: Office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
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The rapidly trend toward bank 
mergers has been a major development in 
banking over the past 8 years and is partly 
responsible for the concentration which now 
exists. As shown by the following table, in 
the period 1950 through 1958, some 1,330 of 
the Nation’s commercial banks have disap- 
peared by way of mergers and consolidations: 


Summary of consolidations, mergers, and 
purchase and sale transactions, by years 


Approved by Comp- 


Approved by State 
troller ofthe Currency 


banking departments 


Year 

Num- Total resources Num. Total resources 

ber of| of absorbed er of} of absorbed 

banks banks banks banks 

1950. 52 576, 464, 143 39 $552, 435, 446 
1951 30 354, 389, 047 54 1, 392, 302. 452 
1952——— 5⁰ 517, 662, 108 40 302, 468, 222 
1953... ... 67 523, 680, 925 48 676, 103, 752 
195... 126 | 2,058,262, 234 90 2, 006, 310, 444 
126 2, 015, 225, 452 99 7, 600, 107, 754 
105 2, 380, 816, 965 81 582, 992, 639 
8 1. 142, 448, 371 82 1, 159, 307, 694 
1, 704, 645, 259 68 85A, 336, 640 


Total 


731 | 11, 303, 595, 104 001 15, 127, 365, 052 

Of these 1,330 mergers and consolidations, 
731 or over one-half involved national bank 
transactions approved by the Comptroller of 
the Currency. Total resources of the banks 
absorbed in these national bank mergers 
amounted to $11,303,146,733. Another 601 
mergers involying absorbed assets of $15,- 
127,365,052 were approved by State banking 
departments, 

As the banking resources of the various 
cities become more and more concentrated 
with these banks closely affiliated by direc- 
torates or otherwise with local business com- 
panies, the more difficult it will be for com- 
peting concerns to get the credit which they 
need to compete. Financial concentration, 
therefore, also promotes a greater degree of 
industrial concentration. Since we believe 
that competition has great positive virtues, 
both economically and socially, and that the 
increasing concentration in finance and in- 
dustry is dangerous to our society, we natu- 
rally favor a stronger bill than the examin- 
ing and regulatory agencies originally pro- 
posed. 

Previous bank merger legislation approved 
by this committee and passed by the Senate 
would have given the banking agencies dis- 
cretionary authority to consult with the At- 
torney General. We agree with the testi- 
mony of the Department of Justice that the 
agencies should consult the Attorney Gen- 
eral in every instance so that the enforce- 
ment of the statute shall be uniform and in 
line with the enforcement of the other anti- 
trust laws. While we would have preferred 
to have given the Attorney General even 
more influence to stop mergers when he 
thought competition might be substantially 
lessened, the bill amended by the committee 
is a vast improvement over previous legisla- 
tion which only permitted participation of 
the Department of Justice when desired by 
the banking agencies. 

But we wish to add a word of caution to 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and the FDIC. Their acts 
will be closely scrutinized by Congress and 
the country, and, if it should appear that 
they continue to disregard the need for com- 
petition in banking, then at least some 
Members of Congress will urge that stronger 
powers be provided to the Department of 
Justice. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment. The bill as it now stands is a vast 
improvement over the present situation. 
At present there is no effective regula- 
tion in the public interest of bank 
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mergers. Because of the loophole in the 
Clayton Act, the acquisition of the assets 
of one bank by another bank goes prac- 
tically unchecked. 

It is definitely in the public interest 
that bank mergers should be regulated. 
The bill presently under consideration 
proposes to do so. The bill also would 
require that the Attorney General be 
notified of the imminence of a bank 
merger and be required to make a report 
as to whether in his judgment the effect 
of the merger would be to unduly lessen 
competition or to create a monopoly. 

I was one of the seven members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
who voted to substitute the word “sub- 
stantially” for the word “unduly” in the 
language dealing with restriction of 
competition. I would have preferred to 
see that word used. In fact, if an 
amendment should be submitted later to 
change “unduly” to “substantially” I 
would support it, but I cannot support 
the O’Mahoney amendment, because in 
my judgment its administrative provi- 
sions, which call for an open hearing and 
for an appeal to the courts—for all that 
type of quasi-judicial redtape—would 
probably prevent many a desirable mer- 
ger from ever coming into effect. 

Let us remember, as the committee re- 
port point out, the Sherman Antitrust 
Act is still in operation. The Sherman 
Antitrust Act provides that any contract, 
combination, or conspiracy in restraint 
of interstate or foreign trade or com- 
merce is prohibited. The act makes it 
illegal to monopolize, or to combine, con- 
spire, or attempt to monopolize any part 
of interstate or foreign trade or com- 
merce. It is now generally accepted, as 
the committee report points out, that 
these sections of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act apply to bank mergers and consoli- 
5 by either stock or asset acquisi- 

ion. 

This act, in my judgment, gives ade- 
quate protection for the public interest 
against improper bank mergers which 
are not in the public interest. 

Let us also remember that banking is 
vested with a public interest and is sub- 
ject to regulation much the same way 
the public utilities are regulated, by 
either Federal or State agencies. We are 
not, therefore, dealing with an industry 
which is entirely free from regulation. 
Every act which a bank takes is subject 
not only to the surveillance of the bank 
examiners but also to careful considera- 
tion with respect to policy by Federal 
regulatory agencies, in the event it is a 
national bank or a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

If the pending amendment should be 
agreed to I fear we would find opposition 
to the bill would arise from both the 
Federal regulatory agencies other than 
the Attorney General, and from the 
banking profession itself. Such opposi- 
tion might easily result in having no bill 
whatever become law this year. We 
would thus be faced with continuing the 
present highly unsatisfactory situation. 
A broad loophole in our present Federal 
banking laws would remain unclosed. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
hope the pending amendment will be 
defeated. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I associate 
myself with the remarks which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
has made in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming. I am bound to say that I 
have noticed no substantial opposition 
to the committee bill. Certainly from 
the area in which I live and from the 
State which I represent there has been 
no support for the amendment whatever. 
There is no public interest in an amend- 
ment of this kind. I see no evidence of 
consumer interest in the amendment at 
all, and there is not very much interest 
in the bill, so far as that is concerned. 

I must disagree, Mr. President, with 
the statements of the distinguished 
sponsor of the amendment, inasmuch 
as he bases his position greatly on purely 
a matter of size and what he calls 
monopolistic control. I do not think it 
follows at all, Mr. President, that because 
some of these banks have gotten to be 
pretty big—and they have—that they 
are not attentive to and responsive to 
the needs of small business people, of 
small investors, of small depositors, and 
of small families. On the contrary, I 
think any examination of the deposits 
or any measurement of the deposits of 
any of the larger banks would show that 
the average balance carried is surpris- 
ingly small. 

The last time I had the opportunity 
to inquire into the matter, which I ad- 
mit was a few years ago, I learned that 
the average balance in one of the largest 
banks in the country was $900, and the 
balance was that high because there 
were some tremendous balances of six 
and seven figures by a great many of the 
great corporations of the country, which 
brought the average way up. 

I do not believe the consumers, the 
people we might call the small depositors, 
in this country feel they are neglected, 
are overlooked, are not given proper fa- 
cilities or are badly treated by the banks. 
Condemnation because of size alone is 
much like saying the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. or the Grand Union or 
Safeway are against the public interest 
simply because they are so big. It would 
be pretty hard to tell the average house- 
wife, who does all of her shopping at one 
of those stores, that these institutions 
do not operate in the public interest. 
As a matter of fact, I think it is very 
evident that these stores enjoy wide- 
spread approval from those who do their 
shopping in them, and they should, be- 
cause they offer advantages which 10 or 
20 years ago were never dreamed of. 

I think the argument as to size really 
makes no sense at all, Mr. President, and 
I must reject the argument made in 
favor of the amendment for that reason, 

Frankly, I am amazed that the De- 
partment of Justice has injected itself 
into this situation. I observe that there 
are other places where the Department 
of Justice, if it is anxious to expand its 
activities, could do so to better advan- 
tage. I noticed that recently the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] suggested we should have a 
new body of law for the purpose of curb- 
ing monopolistic powers of some of the 
transport unions. I would say that is a 
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field in which monopolistic power has 
come to be a matter of very serious na- 
tional importance, and I would rather 
see the Department of Justice tackle 
something like that, which is crying for 
attention, than inject itself into a situ- 
ation which is not crying for attention 
at all. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
reject the O’Mahoney amendment and 
support the committee bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is my 
intention to speak to the amendment as a 
member of the committee. I noticed 
that the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
rose. Did the Senator wish to speak be- 
fore I did? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I shall be happy to 
speak after the Senator concludes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ithank my colleague. 

Mr. President, the reason for my op- 
position to the amendment, which came 
under very considerable discussion in our 
committee, is as follows: 

I believe that it is based upon the con- 
cept of the Attorney General, who is not 
now in the picture in respect to bank 
mergers. If he were not in the picture, 
then we should find a way in which to 
be sure that the antitrust aspects of a 
bank merger were considered. But if he 
is, then we must find out whether there 
is a reason for a procedure which would 
materially enlarge his role in bank merg- 
er cases, as compared with his role in 
other cases. That is the real question 
about my colleague’s amendment. 

I believe it is clear that the Attorney 
General is now in bank merger cases. 
If we need any proof of it—and this has 
not been mentioned in the discussion 
thus far—it is a fact that the Attorney 
General is now suing, under both the 
Clayton Act and the Sherman Act, to 
stop a bank merger in California. The 
action is entitled “United States against 
First America Corp.,“ and it deals 
with the merger of a number of small 
banks into the Bank of California. The 
result would be that all those banks 
would become First America Corp.’s 
subsidiaries. This particular suit is 
based both on the Clayton Act, because 
it involves a stock ownership situation, 
and also on the Sherman Act, because it 
involves a restraint of trade situation, as 
the Attorney General sees it. 

The point is that if we were to do 
nothing about the law the Attorney Gen- 
eral would be perfectly free to institute 
any litigation he wished to institute to 
stop any bank merger. 

The second point, which I think is very 
important, is this: Shall we give the At- 
torney General more authority with re- 
spect to bank mergers than with respect 
to other mergers? I feel that there is 
reason for even less authority, because 
there are other regulatory agencies, such 
as the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and the Federal Reserve Board. There 
is not the same situation in respect of 
ordinary corporate merger cases. Here 
we have a regulated situation. 

The compromise adopted by the com- 
mittee was to require the agencies to re- 
pair to the Attorney General to ascertain 
his position before they acted. I think 
that compromise represents the intro- 
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duction of the Attorney General at this 
early stage of the proceedings in a per- 
fectly fair and proper way. 

This is a situation with which I have 
had personal experience. I was at- 
torney general of the State of New York; 
and, as attorney general of the State 
of New York, I actually dealt with a 
bank merger, namely, the Chase Na- 
tional Bank with the Bank of Manhat- 
tan Company, one of the largest bank 
mergers in the United States. 

In that case, the agency which had to 
approve obtained the approval of my 
own office—the office of the State law 
enforcement officer—and also cleared 
through the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. IJ use those words because I am not 
acquainted at the moment with the par- 
ticular legal technique which indicates 
that it is all right to go ahead. 

I saw how the rather informal process 
of clearance worked. It is fair to say 
that in connection with that merger not 
only were the agencies of the State and 
Federal Government concerned with 
antitrust administration consulted, but 
their views on antitrust legislation were 
given prime weight, to which they are 
entitled. 

The governmental banking agencies 
confine themselves to other criteria than 
the antitrust criteria. It was a fact, 
however—and it is even recognized by 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]—that there 
are cases in which the antitrust aspects 
must be overruled. Although the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming tries to cover every 
contingency, we know, as practical men, 
that that is a pretty tough assignment. 

If my colleagues will look at page 2 of 
the O'Mahoney amendment, from line 
7 down to line 19, it will be seen that 
there are cases, even contemplated by 
that amendment, in which the proper 
banking agency should overrule the an- 
titrust authority. 

I believe that an honest, good faith 
effort has been made to cover all the sit- 
uations in which that should be done, 
but I repeat that, as a practical matter, 
it is almost impossible to envisage every 
situation in which that kind of judg- 
ment should be exercised. 

Therefore I believe that, as the com- 
mittee bill stands, we now have a scheme 
of regulation in respect to bank mergers 
which is very adequate for the purpose, 
and that in the interest of the national 
security, and in respect to matters of this 
character, we do not need to add new 
procedures which, in effect, if one fol- 
lows the O'Mahoney amendment, would 
make litigation ensue in almost every 
case of a bank merger with respect to 
which the Attorney General disapproved. 
Not only is a hearing called for under 
this amendment, but the Attorney Gen- 
eral could actually go into court and con- 
test a decision even before it was made. 

I feel that if there is on the floor, 
as there was in the committee, some 
sentiment for strengthening what the 
bill already contains, I can see the logic 
for strengthening it far more surely by 
substituting for the word “unduly,” 
which I do not like, because it is a new 
word in respect to restraint of competi- 
tion, the word “substantially,” which is 
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a word of art, and which has been con- 
strued by the courts. 

Second, I would favor establishing in 
the bill not only what it now provides, 
namely, a requirement that the Attorney 
General must be consulted, but the ad- 
ditional requirement that there must be 
a report, including disclosure to the pub- 
lic of the fact of an adverse report by the 
Attorney General, if one has been made, 
thus placing upon the banking authority 
the burden of overriding, in the public 
gaze, as it were, the adverse opinion of 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall be glad to yield 
in just a moment. 

Let me state, for the information of 
the Senate, that if it should develop in 
the course of the debate that there is 
such sentiment, and if the O’Mahoney 
amendment should be offered, I would 
be prepared to offer both amendments; 
namely, the substitution of the word 
“substantially” for “unduly” and the re- 
quirement of a report. Perhaps that 
would represent a fair middle ground 
between the different points of view. 

However, I am not offering my pro- 
posal as a substitute for the O’Mahoney 
amendment, because in the committee we 
felt that it was better to allow the pro- 
ponents of this proposal a fair oppor- 
tunity without the complication of a sub- 
stitute. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, did 
I correctly understand the Senator from 
New York to say a few moments ago 
that the provision we wrote into the bill 
in the Senate committee was adequate 
to do what we are seeking to do? 

Mr. JAVITS. I did say that, and I 
stand by the statement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator knows 
that I was very much in sympathy with 
several amendments which he had pro- 
posed to offer to the bill but, as I recall, 
in the committee after the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Frear] offered the lan- 
guage which is now in the bill, the Sena- 
tor from New York accepted it, and, as 
a matter of fact, actually became a co- 
sponsor of the amendment, as I recall. 

Mr. JAVITS. Idid. Ifeel that in pro- 
posing the two amendments to which I 
have just referred, which could properly 
follow whatever action the Senate might 
take on the O’Mahoney amendment, I 
am trying to find a way in which to sat- 
ify a body of opinion which I think is 
entitled to consideration. 

This is the opinion of a great many 
small independent bankers, who feel that 
we should change the word “unduly” to 
“substantially,” and who feel that we 
should even further buttress the Frear 
amendment. 

I was glad to concur with the Sena- 
tor, because I think we went a long way 
toward meeting that point of view. But 
if an appreciable sentiment should de- 
velop for the O’Mahoney amendment, I 
think it would be fair, as I did in the 
committee, to offer these two amend- 
ments, which I think are very reason- 
able, by way of adding to the minimal 
‘criteria in the bill. The criteria in the 
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bill are minimal, but I think they can 
be and should be improved in the way I 
have suggested. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator knows 
that I was in agreement with him with 
reference to the word “substantially,” 
although I think every member of the 
committee recognizes that there might 
be instances in which there would be 
exceptions. As a matter of fact, the 
Senator from New York offered to write 
in certain exceptions. I felt, after read- 
ing the Frear amendment, that we took 
care of the situation almost exactly as 
the Senator from New York has pro- 
posed. However, the provision was writ- 
ten in different language. 

I believe the Senator from New York 
knows that I introduced in the last Con- 
gress, and also in this Congress, a bill 
relating to this same subject matter, in 
which I proposed that mergers may be 
made subject to the Clayton Act. I feel 
rather strongly along that line. 

However, I saw last year that we lost 
out in our fight on the Senate floor. 
Furthermore, I was rather impressed by 
the testimony given to us by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and by others 
connected with banking agencies regard- 
ing the procedures involved. I did feel— 
and I made my point known very defi- 
nitely in committee—that there ought to 
be a tie-in with the Justice Department. 
As a matter of fact, in the Frear amend- 
ment that was provided. Therefore 
there would be a mandatory consulta- 
tion of the Justice Department, except 
in emergency cases. I believe that is 
the wording. I should like to say to the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
that I have discussed with the chairman 
of the committee an amendment which I 
should like to add to the bill. I feel that 
it would have been agreed to in commit- 
tee had I brought it up. The chairman 
has looked it over. The amendment 
would require these agencies to report to 
the Banking and Currency Committee of 
each House of Congress all information 
regarding mergers which they have be- 
fore them, and that such a report be 
made each 6 months. 

I believe that the Senator from New 
York will go along with that. To my 
way of thinking, with the Frear amend- 
ment, coupled with my amendment, and 
taking into consideration the practical 
situation, I believe we would be more 
likely to get a law on this point by en- 
acting the committee bill with the 
amendment which I hope to have adopt- 
ed. Therefore it is my purpose to sup- 
port the committee bill with the amend- 
ment we wrote into the bill, plus 
the amendment which I hope will be ac- 
cepted. If we do that, I believe the 
House will accept the bill and it will 
become law, even though it may not be 
a law which will be as effective as some 
would desire. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have a question I 
should like to propound to the Senator. 
The amendment the Senator has in 
mind is much the same kind of amend- 
ment I have in mind. Perhaps we 
could also include the requirement that 
an adverse report from the Department 
of Justice would be made available as 
a part of the body of material which is 
reported on. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, I do not 
include that in my amendment. I do 
not believe that is a material part, be- 
cause under the bill, as amended, the 
agencies considering a merger must get 
the report from the Attorney General. 
Therefore, the report would come up 
with the file, and I would think the 
amendment would be included in the 
report, although not necessarily in ver- 
batim form, but certainly in substance. 
So I believe that would be submitted in 
the report. 

Mr. JAVITS. When we come to con- 
sider the Senator’s amendment or my 
amendment, whichever happens to have 
priority, I hope we will be very careful 
to make a legislative history that will be 
clear on that point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I send for- 
ward my amendment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to address 
two or three questions to him, but first 
I should like to make a brief statement. 
The Senator referred to a suit which 
has been brought in California by the 
Attorney General to prevent the merger 
of two banking organizations. Iam fa- 
miliar with that situation. The suit 
was brought by the Attorney General 
primarily because of an alleged viola- 
tion of section 7 of the Clayton Act, 
because the banks are trading stock, and 
the situation does not involve the acqui- 
sition of assets. If the banks had tried 
to merge by the acquisition of assets, 
the Attorney General would not have 
been able to do anything about the sit- 
uation under the present language of 
the Clayton Act. Is that not correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. He would not have been 
able to proceed under the Clayton Act, 
but he would have been able to proceed 
under the Sherman Act. As a matter of 
fact, there is a count in the complaint 
under the Sherman Act for violation of 
section 1 of the Sherman Act. Further- 
more, when I faced the question of ap- 
proving the merger in New York to which 
I referred a few moments ago in the 
course of my main talk, the Attorney 
General found as a fact that he had 
jurisdiction under the Sherman Act. 

So I agree with the Senator that had 
it involved a stock acquisition, the Attor- 
ney General could not have proceeded 
under the Clayton Act. However, I re- 
peat the point I made that he can pro- 
ceed under the Sherman Act; and, in 
fact, he has. Therefore, it bears out my 
position that the Attorney General is in 
this picture in terms of the antitrust 
laws when bank mergers are involved. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We know that the 
requirements of proof in stopping a 
merger under the Sherman Act are much 
more difficult under section 7 of the 
Clayton Act. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is true. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Section 7 of the 
Clayton Act uses the words of art, “If 
the results may be substantially to lessen 
competition or create a monopoly.” 
What I am concerned about is that un- 
der the Robertson bill, even if it is 
amended in line with the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York, even if the 
words of art of section 3 and section 7 
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of the Clayton Act are used, where there 
is historic interpretation, and even if 
those words are substituted in the Rob- 
ertson bill, and the Attorney General is 
notified, he will lose the right he has 
now to bring a suit to stop a merger 
where there is a sale of stock under sec- 
tion 7. Therefore we would be weaken- 
ing his right, as I see it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not see how he 
would lose any right he has now. I do 
not see how the bill takes anything away 
from him. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Robertson bill 
places the decision, as to whether a 
merger will be allowed, in the banking 
organizations, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Comptroller, to the ex- 
clusion of the Attorney General. Under 
the Robertson bill the only time when 
the Attorney General would have any 
power to do anything about a merger 
would be in a case where he has been 
notified. He would have to be notified. 
He could fuss about it, but if the Comp- 
troller or the Federal Reserve Board al- 
lowed the merger, the Robertson bill 
would take away the right of the Attor- 
ney General to bring a suit to stop it. 
He has that right now, and he is trying 
to exercise it in the California case. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not see that the 
bill which the Senator from Virginia re- 
ported from the committee takes away 
anything which exists today. I believe it 
would be extremely useful to us if the 
Senator from Virginia would answer that 
question himself, because he is handling 
the bill on the floor. However, it seems 
to me—and I think this is the way in 
which the committee looked at the situa- 
tion also in reporting the bill—that all 
the bill does is specify a procedure which 
has not been heretofore specified, as to 
how the action of the Attorney General 
in these cases may be manifested. It 
does not in my view deprive the Attorney 
General of any right he has under exist- 
ing law, whether it be the Clayton Act or 
the Sherman Act, to start any litigation 
he chooses. That is not my understand- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator, who is an 
outstanding lawyer, to read the first part 
of the bill. It provides that no bank 
shall merge or consolidate without the 
prior written consent of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and so forth. 

In that connection, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is notified. Saying that they can- 
not consolidate except by consent of 
these organizations means that if they 
do consolidate with the consent of them, 
it will be legal. Otherwise, I do not un- 
derstand the meaning of words. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it is a funda- 
mental rule of statutory construction 
that a right which is established by 
existing law is not taken away unless it 
is done specifically; it cannot be done by 
implication. The Senator’s argument 
that the right of the Attorney General 
to sue will be taken away by implica- 
tion because authority to approve is 
given to another agency is, as a matter 
of fact, the law today. The law today 
is that to merge it is necessary to get 
the approval of the Comptroller of the 
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Currency. What we are here proposing 
is to add something to the existing law, 
a requirement to get the opinion of the 
Attorney General. I do not conceive of 
that as depriving the Attorney General, 
by implication, of the right which he has 
under the Clayton Act or the Sherman 
law. I do not think that can be done 
as a matter of statutory construction. 
That would be my interpretation of the 
statute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me to clarify 
that point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I ask Senators to 
look at page 3 of the report. As I said 
yesterday, we have made it voluminous. 
The bill contains only 2 pages; the re- 
port has 26 pages. We have tried to 
cover all the questions which we thought 
would arise. 

On page 3 the report states: 

S. 1062 would not affect in any way the 
applicability of the Sherman Act to bank 
mergers or consolidations. 


It will not affect that act in the 
least. If banks have actually violated 
the antitrust laws, they can still be 
prosecuted under the Sherman Act. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That may be the 
statement in the report; but it is the 
language of the bill which controls. I 
seriously disagree with the statement by 
the Senator from New York that it must 
be expressly stated that section 7 of the 
Clayton Act is repealed or amended in 
order to be able to amend or repeal it. 
If the language of a subsequent bill is 
different, or if it establishes rights which 
are in conflict with section 7 of the 
Clayton Act, then the last act which is 
passed will, of course, by judicial inter- 
pretation, supersede the previous one. 
So I think this is a very serious point. 

The Attorney General does have some 
right at present under section 7 to bring 
a suit to stop a merger, when the merger 
is to be by an exchange or a sale of stock. 
That is apparently a valuable right, be- 
cause he has brought a suit in Cali- 
fornia, in which he thinks the public 
interest will be protected by the bringing 
of the suit. 

If we adopt this language and bring 
the Attorney General into the picture 
only for the purpose of giving him notice, 
then it seems to me we may very well 
be raising a serious legal question as to 
whether we are not repealing the right 
which the Attorney General has under 
section 7 at present. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It disturbs me 
when Senators who have not had the 
time to be here to hear the debate on the 
bill, and who have not had the time to 
read the report on the bill, do not under- 
stand the meaning of the bill. The bill 
seeks to make mergers of banks more 
difficult. As I have previously said, the 
bill does not affect in any way the present 
antitrust laws. Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act does not apply now to the acquisition 
of bank assets. 

The bill seeks to go further than the 
present law and to make it more difficult 
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for banks to merge. It includes a pro- 
vision that the opinion of the Attorney 
General must be sought with respect to 
a proposed merger. But since banks are 
regulated corporations, like railroads, 
utilities, and other organizations whose 
mergers are controlled by quasi-judicial 
agencies which supervise them, bank 
mergers will be controlled under the bill 
by the Federal agency which has super- 
vision of the particular kind of bank con- 
cerned—national bank, member bank, or 
State-insured bank. 

But when the opinion of the Attorney 
General is sought on the merger, his 
opinion should not be based on whether 
competition is lessened “substantially,” 
as in the Clayton Act. The U.S. District 
Court has ruled under the 1950 amend- 
ment to the Clayton Act that no matter 
how beneficial or how much in the pub- 
lic interest the merger would be, if it will 
“substantially” lessen competition, the 
merger cannot take place. 

The O'Mahoney amendment recog- 
nizes that there are times when the 
“substantial” rule should be ignored, but 
the examples in his amendment do not 
include all the situations where a merger 
may be desirable. The Senator from 
Wyoming does not cover all such in- 
stances. I think that if the O'Mahoney 
amendment is adopted we will have 
placed a roadblock in front of the Attor- 
ney General with respect to all mergers. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. Suppose the merger 
is in the nature of a stock acquisition, as 
was the case with two banking institu- 
tions in California. Under the bill, the 
Comptroller or the Board of Governors 
would give the Attorney General notice 
of it and would ask his opinion. Sup- 
pose the Attorney General does not 
think the merger is proper, and reports 
whatever he might think. Suppose the 
Board of Governors proceeds to author- 
ize the merger, as was done in the Cali- 
fornia case. Will the right of the At- 
torney General to bring suit under sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act, in a stock 
acquisition case, not in an asset case, be 
taken away from the Attorney General? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It will not. In 
the instance cited, it was a bank holding 
company merger. The holding com- 
pany bought up banks. As I remember, 
the Federal Reserve Board objected to it 
and prosecuted the case under the anti- 
trust laws. 

The circuit court of appeals finally 
ruled in favor of the bank holding com- 
pany, saying that the action was not a 
violation of the antitrust laws. The 
Federal Reserve Board spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in that case and 
yet lost it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the bill shall be 
enacted, will section 7 of the Clayton Act 
still apply to bank stock acquisitions? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It will. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Then a different 
test has been placed in the bill than is 
in section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The test here is 
whether the merger “unduly” lessens 
competition. It should not be, Is there 
any lessening of competition at all? 

Suppose there are two banks in a 
community. One is poorly managed, 
and may eventually fail, though this not 
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imminent. It is in the interest of the 
banks, of the public, and of everybody 
that the banks merge. When they do 
merge, there is a lessening of competi- 
tion, because one of the banks has gone 
out of business. But it might well have 
failed anyway in the long run, and in 
the meantime there might be years of 
poor banking service to the community. 
But if that merger were referred to the 
Attorney General for a test as to whether 
the Clayton Act would apply, the ques- 
tion would be, Is there substantial com- 
petition to justify the merger of those 
two banks? Nothing else could be 
considered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think this is an 
important point. I hope the Senator 
from New York will let me develop it 
further. The Senator from Virginia 
says that the Attorney General is still 
in the picture, under section 7 of the 
Clayton Act. That was his statement. 
He said the Attorney General could 
still bring suit, just as he brought suit 
in California. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia says that he does not take the 
Attorney General out of the picture. 
Any rights which the Attorney General 
has with respect to the antitrust laws 
he would continue to have under the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Virginia says that the Attorney General 
will still be in the picture, so far as sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act is concerned. 
Assuming the bill passes, we shall then 
be in this remarkable and untenable sit- 
uation: The banks, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the Federal Reserve Board are con- 
fronted with two tests. They are con- 
fronted with one test under section 7, if 
the Attorney General is still in the pic- 
ture, namely, that if the result of the 
merger may be substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monop- 
oly, the merger is unlawful. 

Then the other test, as written in Sen- 
ate bill 1062, as reported by the Banking 
and Currency Committee, is: 

Shall also take into consideration whether 
the effect thereof may be to lessen competi- 


tion unduly or to tend unduly to create a 
monopoly. 


I do not know how we could expect the 
Attorney General, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and everyone else concerned 
to use one test for one purpose and to 
use another test for another purpose; 
and I do not know how any banks ever 
would feel safe in what they were doing 
if they had to comply with two tests 
which were different. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am sorry that the Senator from Tennes- 
see does not recognize the fact that 
under the antitrust laws the Clayton Act 
does not apply when one bank buys the 
assets of another bank, but applies only 
when one bank buys the stock of another 
bank. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I realize that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the pres- 
ent law under the Clayton Act. We are 
trying to strengthen the antimerger 
laws and apply them to bank mergers. 

The very language of the bill was en- 
dorsed by the American Bar Association 
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in 1957. It has been endorsed by the 
American Bankers Association. It has 
been endorsed by every agency which 
deals with banks. Yet the Senator from 
Tennessee tells us that he cannot under- 
stand how all those experts on banking 
could reach the conclusion that this is 
the proper way to handle the matter, and 
that he does not understand how the 
banks could possibly function under such 
legislation. 

I can tell the Senator from Tennessee 
that the officials of every bank with 
which I have had contact have said, “If 
you are going to apply the O’Mahoney 
amendment test to us or if you are going 
to apply the test of the term ‘substan- 
tially lessen competition’ to us, we do 
not want any legislation at all enacted.” 

Furthermore, I think the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania certainly 
was correct when he predicted that if we 
were to include the O'Mahoney amend- 
ment, the bill, as thus amended, would 
be killed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But the Senator 
from Virginia has just now stated that 
in the case of stock acquisition mergers, 
such as in the California case, the more 
rigid rule of section 7 of the Clayton Act 
applies. Is it right and is it good legis- 
lation to have one rule apply in one 
set of circumstances—as the Attorney 
General first asserted in the California 
bank case; and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia says the Attorney General will still 
be in the picture—but to have an en- 
tirely different rule or criterion apply 
in another situation? If that is done, 
how will the banks ever know where 
they stand? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
the Congress wishes to put banks on the 
same basis as steel corporations, auto- 
mobile corporations, and other corpora- 
tions, Congress should repeal all present 
laws on the subject of banks, and could 
put them lock, stock, and barrel under 
the Clayton Act, not only in the case of 
mergers by stock acquisition, but also 
in the case of mergers by asset acquisi- 
tion. But if the Senator from Tennes- 
see were to introduce a bill to that effect, 
it would not receive 10 favorable votes; 
and he would find that such a bill would 
be bitterly criticized by his banking 
friends in his home State. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But if two banks 
obtain the approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency and of the Federal Re- 
serve Board under the second test; and 
if, a month later, they find that they 
have been sued by the Attorney General 
under the more rigid requirements of 
section 7, as it applies to stock acquisi- 
tions, they will wonder what sort of legis- 
lation the Congress has passed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But my friend 
has overlooked the fact that virtually all, 
if not all, bank mergers are by asset 
acquisitions, and the Attorney General 
cannot reach such mergers under sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But in California 
there was a very large one by means 
of stock acquisition. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But in that case 
the Federal Reserve Board had jurisdic- 
tion, and prosecuted the case, and failed. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I beg my colleague's 
pardon; that suit has just been brought, 
and no decision has been reached. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thought the 
Senator from Tennessee was referring 
to the Transamerica case of some years 


ago. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; I was referring 
to the California Bank of Los Angeles. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
in the interest of clarity the same test 
should apply to both the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Comptroller of the Currency 
and the Federal Reserve Board. How- 
ever, the committee bill does not do so; 
instead, it applies a different test. 

The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Wyoming carries out the 
test which has been given judicial con- 
struction, and has been in section 3 of the 
Clayton Act and in section 7 for a long, 
long time. 

So I think the banks would prefer to 
have a clear-cut test, rather than to have 
two tests, with the result that they 
might get into trouble because they would 
not know which one to follow. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
recognize that my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Tennessee, is 
an outstanding lawyer and, as I have 
stated earlier today, he is a member of 
the great Committee on the Judiciary. 
But when he says my bill will not do the 
job, I wish to point out, in the first place, 
that the bill was prepared by the best 
lawyers the Federal Reserve Board has; 
and they have been at this business for 
years. They prepared the bill. 

In the second place, the bill was en- 
dorsed by the best lawyers the American 
Bankers Association has; and it was en- 
dorsed by the Treasury Department, 
through the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; and it was endorsed by the legal 
staff of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation; and it was endorsed by the 
American Bankers Association, through 
its house of delgates, 

I cite those facts, with all due defer- 
ence, in opposition to the opinion of the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee, 
who just a few minutes ago came to the 
floor to take a look at the O’Mahoney 
amendment, and decided that the bill is 
not what it should be. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have been on the 
floor considerably; and it so happens 
that for some time I have had some fa- 
Miliarity with this problem, because a 
similar bill was introduced during the 
last session of Congress. 

The fact remains—and we cannot get 
away from it—that this bill provides one 
test, and the Clayton Act provides a dif- 
ferent test. I do not think it is good leg- 
islation to allow such matters to hang 
fire, so that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System could approve a 
bank merger under their less severe test; 
but then, a little later, the Attorney 
General could bring suit under section 7 
of the Clayton Act. The same rule 
should apply in each case. 

If Congress wishes to have this lan- 
guage apply to banks, then section 7 of 
the Clayton Act should be amended so as 
to have the same language apply to the 
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banks which are dealt with by the Clay- 
3 although I am not advocating 

But in the interest of clarity and in the 
interest of letting such corporations 
know where they stand, certainly they 
are entitled to something better than the 
situation this bill would leave them in. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
the floor; but I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. President, I shall be very brief. 

I think much of the debate in favor of 
passage of the bill without my amend- 
ment has occurred without recognition of 
the plain language of the bill as reported 
by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Beginning on page 1, the pending bill 
provides that: 

No insured bank shall merge or consoli- 
date with any other insured bank or, either 
directly or indirectly— 


And so forth— 
without the prior written consent (i) of the 
Comptroller of the Currency * * * or (ii) of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System * * * or (iii) of the Corpora- 
tion. 


Then the bill provides: 

In granting or withholding consent under 
this subsection, the Comptroller, the Board, 
or the Corporation, as the case may be, shall 
consider the factors enumerated in section 6 
of this act. 


Of course that refers to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act. 

Then the bill provides: 

In the case of a merger, consolidation, ac- 
quisition of assets, or assumption of liabil- 
ities, the appropriate agency shall also take 
into consideration whether the effect thereof 
may be to lessen competition unduly or to 
tend unduly to create a monopoly. 


A very large minority of the Banking 
and Currency Committee objected to 
that language, apparently for the same 
reason that the Department of Justice 
objects to it—namely, because it changes 
court-tested language. 

Then the bill, as reported, provides: 
and, in the interests of uniform standards, 
it shall not take action as to any such 
transaction without first seeking the views 
of each of the other two banking agencies 
referred to herein with respect to such 
question. 


So this provision requires that all 
three of the banking agencies cooperate, 
to advise one another. 

Then the bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, adds new language. I think the 
new language is marvelous and won- 
derful to read; it is the amendment 
which was added by a small majority 
of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee: 

In the case of a merger, consolidation, ac- 
quisition of assets, or assumption of liabil- 
ities, the appropriate agency shall request 
a report from the Attorney General on the 
competitive factors involved in the merger, 


Does it provide that that report shall 
have any effect? Not at all. 
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The bill provides further: 

The Attorney General shall furnish such 
report to such agency within 30 calendar 
days of the request. 

Then here is the proviso: 

Provided, however, That in case the 
agency finds an emergency exists the agency 
may advise the Attorney General thereof 
and may thereupon shorten the period for 
the Attorney General to report to 10 calen- 
dar days. 


The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee provided that the Attorney General 
may report within 30 days. The com- 
mittee amendment provided the bank- 
ing agency concerned can shorten the 
period to 10 days, thereby cutting down 
the opportunity of the Department of 
Justice to investigate. 

The bill then proceeds: 

And provided further, That where the 
agency finds that an emergency makes neces- 
sary immediate action in order to prevent 
the probable failure of one of the merging 
banks, the appropriate agency may act with- 
out obtaining such report from the Attorney 
General. 


Authority for the request is made by 
the proposed law, and then the banking 
agencies are granted the power to refuse 
to receive the report and to act without 
getting the report; and that is called 
legislation. A request for the opinion of 
the Attorney General is called legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like now to sum up the situation. The 
legislative history is now very clear that 
the bill which is before the Senate does 
not deprive the Attorney General of 
jurisdiction either under the Clayton Act 
or under the Sherman Act. 

Indeed, I may say, as a matter of legis- 
lative construction, the fact that the 
word “unduly” is in this section, and the 
word “substantially” is in the Clayton 
Act, would, if anything, buttress the bill 
we would pass, because the standard 
established would enable the courts to 
hold the banking agency deciding the 
case to the same standard adopted by the 
Attorney General. But the legislative 
history is clear that nothing is taken 
away from the Attorney General. 

My friend, the Senator from Tennes- 
see, argues that a different standard is 
established for the Attorney General in 
stock acquisition cases than is estab- 
lished for the regulatory agency. I see 
nothing wrong in that. The Attorney 
General is not obliged to bring every 
case. He brings a case when he deter- 
mines that the public interest requires it. 
This bill will not inhibit him from bring- 
ing a case, and so, it seems to me, the 
antitrust provision, insofar as the Attor- 
ney General is concerned, is fully safe- 
guarded. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam not quite through. 
What this bill does is add something 
which is not in the law today. It adds 
an antitrust criterion—not the same one, 
but an antitrust criterion—to all the 
other criteria of the regulatory agency. 
That is a good thing. That is what Iam 
for. That is a step forward. I do not 
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believe that adding the right of the 
Attorney General to litigate in these 
particular proceedings is a desirable 
thing insofar as the public interest is 
concerned. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield first to the 
chairman, and then I shall yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
New York will remember we discussed 
a quotation of 10 years ago by Hon. A. A. 
Berle, who, as the Senator knows, is a 
distinguished lawyer, and was a teacher 
at Columbia University and an Assistant 
Secretary of State. He wrote an article 
in the Columbia Law Review, a quotation 
from which appears on pages 18 and 19 
of the report. That quotation concludes 
by stating: 

The economic and social premises of the 
Sherman Act in respect of other businesses 
are not fully accepted by the Congress, the 
States, or the public as the only consider- 
ations applicable to deposit banking. 


He recommended 10 years ago that 
they be brought under control, but under 
different tests, tests more like these 
which apply in the case of railroads, util- 
ities, power companies, communications, 
and so forth; and that is what we did. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
New York summed up his position clear- 
ly and, I think, in terms we all can 
understand. He said it is clear the At- 
torney General is not taken out of the 
Picture in stopping mergers of banks, 
and that different tests apply, and that 
is all right, because the Attorney Gen- 
eral might not decide to bring a case. 
But, from the banker’s viewpoint, it 
leaves him in a difficult situation, if, 20, 
25, or 30 years later, another Attorney 
General may decide that the acquisition 
or merger which took place a long time 
ago was illegal, and he decided to sue 
the bank at a later date. So the banker 
would never know exactly where he 
stood, if two tests could be applied. In 
the Du Pont-General Motors case, a suit 
was brought, under section 7 of the Clay- 
ton Act, because of a transaction which 
had taken place many years ago. 

Iam merely arguing that, in the inter- 
est of clarity and of letting the bankers 
and the public know exactly where they 
stand, the test ought to be the same. I 
think it is indefensible to have agencies 
acting under one criterion, when the At- 
torney General may come along many 
years afterwards and bring a suit under 
an entirely different criterion. 

Mr. JAVITS. My friend from Ten- 
nessee is talking about the Sherman Act 
when he talks about 20 or 30 years later. 
That is still a third criterion, which is 
not covered by the word “substantially.” 
So we cannot avoid that possibility un- 
less we make the definition even more 
inclusive than we now do. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
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Mr. KEATING. I should like to ad- 
dress a couple of questions to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New York, or 
perhaps to the distinguished author of 
the amendment. In the first place, did 
I correctly understand my colleague to 
say the amendment as offered in the 
form proposed by the Senator from 
Wyoming was considered by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, substantially, as 
proposed by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. KEATING. And it was defeated 
in committee? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is the situation. 

Mr. KEATING. On pages 19 and 20 
of the report it is stated that the repre- 
sentative of the American Bankers As- 
sociation testified about certain condi- 
tions in which a bank merger might 
substantially lessen competition, and yet 
be desirable in the interest of the public 
and in the interest of sound banking, 
and it is stated that theory is recognized 
in the so-called O’Mahoney amendment. 

There are six criteria listed on the 
pages of that report, in all of which 
cases I think most persons would agree 
that the interest to be served was per- 
haps of overriding consequence as com- 
pared with the lessening of competition. 

There are only four criteria, as I see 
it, covered by the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment. Can the Senator from New York 
inform us, or can the author of the 
amendment tell us, which circumstances 
set forth by the representative of the 
American Bankers Association are not 
included in the terms of the O’Mahoney 
amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will yield to my col- 
league from Wyoming, if he wishes to 
answer the question. I have not been 
able to make the comparison this 
quickly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is my impres- 
sion that the exemptions contained in 
my amendment will cover all those men- 
tioned in the language to which the Sen- 
ator has referred. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, it is 
the view of the Senator from Wyoming 
that the six instances cited in this testi- 
mony are all cases which should fall 
within the terms of the exceptions which 
the Senator is endeavoring to incor- 
porate in his amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les, I think so. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
invite the attention of all my colleagues 
to a rather hasty comparison I have 
made with reference to item 5 on page 
20 of the report, which says: 

Where the acquired bank is an uneconomic 
unit or is too small to meet the needs of 
its community by providing loans of suffi- 


cient size or by providing needed banking 
facilities. 


A hasty comparison of that particular 
paragraph with the exceptions does not 
indicate it is included. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEATING. I could not see that 
it was. I think such circumstances do 
exist, and such might happen. 

Mr. JAVITS. I also think item 4 is 
not included. That item is: 

Where the acquired bank has no adequate 
provision for management succession or its 
management is incompetent. 
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I think those would represent the 
diminutions from six to four. This is a 
conclusion from a hasty comparison. 

Mr. KEATING. I had the feeling that 
perhaps those items were not covered, 
as does the senior Senator from New 
York. I wondered if there were some 
particular reason why the Senator from 
Wyoming omitted those from his amend- 
ment, or whether they should also be 
included in that part of the amendment 
where the Senator seeks to set forth the 
situations in which it would be necessary 
to override the question of competition 
in determining whether mergers should 
go through? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
answering the query of the Senator from 
New York I should like to read begin- 
ning on line 3, page 2, where we have 
sought to cover these various emergency 
situations. The amendment provides: 

This provision shall not, however, be 
deemed to prohibit a merger, consolidation, 
acquisition of assets or assumption of li- 
abilities where the Comptroller, the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
or the Corporation, as the case may be, finds 
that there is a reasonable probability of 
the ultimate failure of the bank to be 
acquired; that because of inadequate or in- 
competent management the acquired bank’s 
future prospects are unfavorable and can 
be corrected only by a merger or consolida- 
tion with the acquiring bank; that the 
acquired bank is a problem bank with in- 
adequate capital or unsound assets and its 
acquisition by another bank would be the 
only practical means of dealing with the 
problem; or that several banks in a small 
town are compelled by an overbanked situa- 
tion to resort to unsound competitive prac- 
tices which may eventually have an adverse 
effect upon the condition of such banks and 
the merger of the two or more banks would, 
therefore, be in the public interest, 


It was the design to cover these vari- 
ous instances. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, it is 
the view of the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming that in the language he 
has endeavored to cover all the six situ- 
ations referred to in the testimony of 
the representative of the American 
Bankers Association? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, indeed. We 
had in mind, for example, particularly 
the case of a bank in which the banker 
died, leaving no person in the family 
competent to run the bank. If the 
widow were unable to run the bank, a 
merger would be the only way of saving 
the ownership assets. I think these ex- 
ceptions are drawn in such language 
that they would cover the exceptions 
which the Banking Association witness 
pointed out. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator. 
It is very difficult for those of us who 
do not sit on a committee such as this, 
with regard to a complicated question, to 
inform ourselves fully. I should appre- 
ciate it if my colleague from New York 
or the author of the amendment would 
respond to another inquiry. On page 
22 of the report, with respect to the bill 
reported by the committee, it is stated 
that the bill would require the three 
Federal agencies to consider the banking 
factors enumerated in section 6 of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and the 
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report goes on to outline in general what 
are those factors. 

I should be interested in knowing how 
those factors differ from the factors set 
forth in the amendment of the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Those factors 
would not be touched by the pending 
amendment at all. I assure the Senator 
from New York that is a fact. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, these 
factors would still apply, and in addition 
the factors specifically enumerated by 
the Senator from Wyoming would apply? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is exactly 
the case. I point out to the Senator 
that the purpose of the amendment is 
explicitly set forth in the letter from the 
Attorney General which I have read in 
the Record today. I think this may not 
have been brought to the attention of 
the junior Senator from New York, but 
it is what Judge Lawrence E. Walsh 
wrote to me under date of May 14: 

Your proposal would not alter the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee's decision 
that bank mergers should be passed upon 
initially—not by the courts—but by appro- 
priate banking agencies. However, your 
amendment resolves the two serious prob- 
lems presented by S. 1062. First, the amend- 
ment substitutes the court tested language 
of section 7 of the Clayton Act for the novel 
and uncertain standards of S.1062. Second, 
your amendment would provide that if any 
banking agency or the Attorney General rec- 
ommends against the merger, the appropri- 
ate banking agency must hold a hearing and 
interested parties may appeal to the courts 
from the banking agency’s decision, 


The preservation of the right of judi- 
cial review guarantees that the banking 
agency may not have exclusive power to 
OK mergers which may be against the 
public interest, and that is the primary 
purpose of the amendment which I have 
offered. In all other respects I have 
tried to include the points reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Pursuing that latter 
point for a moment, and addressing my- 
self to the author of the amendment, 
with the consent of my colleagues, what 
would be the scope of the review which 
is contemplated by the amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It would cover the 
grounds upon which the agency acted. 

Mr. KEATING. Would it substitute 
the decision of a court for the decision 
of an agency, or would it be a review of 
an administrative decision? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Well, the court 
would review the decision as an adminis- 
trative agency action, I suppose, but it 
would have the power to overrule the 
agency. 

Mr. KEATING. Then what would be 
the effect? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The important 
thing is to have a right of hearing, in- 
stead of having these mergers consum- 
mated by decisions behind closed doors 

Mr. KEATING. What would then be 
the effect of that decision upon a later 
action which might be brought by the 
Attorney General? Would it have any 
effect? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I cannot see that 
it would have any effect. 
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Mr. KEATING. Suppose that the de- 
cision in the administrative proceeding 
reviewed by the court was to the effect 
that the merger should be allowed to go 
through. Would that bar the Attorney 
General from later bringing a proceed- 
ing under the Sherman Act? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The chairman of 
the committee just answered that ques- 
tion in the negative. I agree with him 
on that point. 

Mr. KEATING. He answered, as I 
understand, based upon the original bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The answer would 
be the same under the terms of my 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. The answer would be 
the same, in the Senator’s opinion, under 
his amendment as under the original 
bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that en- 
lightenment. 

Is the word “unduly” found in any 
other statute, or has it been the subject 
of judicial interpretation? Has it ever 
been construed by the courts? I know 
that the word “substantially” has been, 
but I should like to know about the 
other word. 

Mr. JAVITS. The word “unduly” is a 
fairly new word of art. I asked the same 
question in the committee, and I was 
referred to another statute which con- 
tained it, although it had not been sub- 
jected to the same kind of intensive 
judicial construction as the word “sub- 
stantial.” 

Will the chairman inform us as to 
where the word occurs in some other 
statute? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I read from the 
committee report, near the bottom of 
page 3: 

CLAYTON ACT 

Section 7 of the Clayton Act (15 U.S.C. 18, 
October 15, 1914), as originally enacted, pro- 
hibited the acquisition by one corporation 
of stock in another corporation if the effect 
of the acquisition might be substantially to 
lessen competition between the two corpora- 
tions in any community. 

Specific exceptions were made for trans- 
actions consummated pursuant to authority 
given by certain regulatory bodies, including 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. An example of these 
specific exceptions for regulated public utili- 
ties or quasi-public utilities may be found 
in section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
(49 U.S.C. 5). 


At the bottom of page 3 there is a cita- 
tion to section 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act relating to consolidations of 
carriers, It reads as follows: 

EXCERPTS From INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 
(49 U.S.C. 5) 

Sec. 5. Combinations and consolidations of 
carriers: 

(1) Pooling; division of traffic, service, or 
earnings: 

Except upon specific approval by order of 
the Commission * * * it shall be unlawful 
for any common carrier * * * to enter into 
any contract * * * for the pooling or divi- 
sion of traffic * * * Provided, That when- 
ever the Commission is of opinion * * * that 


most self-evident. 
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the pooling or division *® will be in the 
interest of better service to the public or of 
economy in operation, and will not unduly 
restrain competition, the Commission shall 
by order approve and authorize— 


Several instances have been mention- 
ed which are exempted under the 
O’Mahoney amendment—but not nearly 
all of them. Let us assume a case in 
which there are two banks in the same 
community. One is doing well and the 
other is not. One has good management 
and the other has not. To merge them 
would be definitely in the public interest, 
and it should be done. The merger 
would “substantially” lessen competition, 
but under our construction of the bill, it 
would not “unduly” lessen competition. 
We do not know, frankly, just how much 
difference there is between substan- 
tially” and “unduly.” However, in our 
opinion, the word “substantially” has al- 
ways been considered as a much closer 
and more restrictive term than “unduly,” 
not allowing other considerations of pub- 
lic interest. In the court’s decisions 
under the Clayton Act there can be no 
offsetting of any substantial lessening of 
competition against public benefits on 
the other hand, whereas we believe that, 
as in the case of railroads, and in certain 
other cases, there should be a different 
test. Therefore, we say that even though 
in some cases competition may be less- 
ened somewhat, although not unduly, the 
benefits to the public may outweigh the 
lessening of competition, and the merger 
should be approved. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the ex- 
planation of the distinguished chairman 
of the committee. 

I ask him whether there has been any 
court construction of the use of the word 
under section 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It will be found in 
the case of McLean Trucking Company v. 
U.S. (321 U.S. 67 (1944)). In that case 
the Supreme Court compared the two 
standards set forth in section 5(2) (b), 
and pointed out that the standards set 
forth in the proviso— consistent with 
the public interest” and “will not unduly 
restrain competition”—are more rigor- 
ous than the general standard of the sec- 
tion—“consistent with the public in- 
terest.” 

In that case the court approved the 
word “unduly.” 

Mr. KEATING. That statement is al- 
But did the court, 
in that decision, try to tell us what “un- 
duly” meant? I have a little trouble 
with the word “unduly,” as to just what 
it does mean. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The chairman of 
the committee says that no one can give 
a categorical answer as to what either 
“unduly” or “substantially” mean. 

All we say is that “unduly” is not as 
rigid as “substantially.” Therefore, in 
the case of a regulated corporation, 
which a bank is, we feel that the more 
flexible term should be used. When we 
are dealing with the comparative benefits 
to the public on the one hand, and the 
lessening of competition on the other, we 
should use the word “unduly.” The 
word “unduly,” in my judgment, cor- 
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rectly refiects this comparative consider- 
ation, this weighing of the merits of 
merger against the disadvantages which 
it may involve. - 

That is the kind of consideration which 
a distinguished lawyer from New York, 
Mr. Berle, recommended 10 years ago. 

We have been dealing with this sub- 
ject for many years, and never have been 
able to get any legislation. The Senate 
passed a bill in 1956 substantially like 
this, but less restrictive, but it died in the 
House. We passed another in 1957, as 
a part of the Financial Institutions Act. 
It died in the House. We feel now that 
if we do not go to extremes, we have an 
opportunity to tighten up on merger 
laws so as to protect the public interest 
fully, and get something written into the 
statutes. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, but I do not wish to see undue 
haste. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We believe that we 
have spent enough years on this to con- 
sider the question. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
distinguished author of the amendment 
Mr. O’ManonEy]. I differ slightly with 
his legal opinion. I believe, to the effect 
that merely because the chairman of the 
committee has said, and we all agree, 
that the Attorney General could pro- 
ceed if the committee bill should become 
law, no matter what his views might be, 
that is necessarily so. I am not sure 
that I agree with the Senator from 
Wyoming that when there is a judicial 
review, which is not provided for in the 
committee bill, the Attorney General 
would not later be estopped, or might not 
later be estopped, from proceeding un- 
der the antitrust law. 

I am sure the Senator will agree that 
there is a distinction between his amend- 
ment, in that regard, calling for judicial 
review, and the committee bill, which 
does not provide for judicial review. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore answering the Senator’s question let 
me refer to the question which he pre- 
viously propounded to the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I invite attention to line 15 on 
page 2 of the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. I begin in line 14, “Whether the 
effect thereof may be to lessen competi- 
tion unduly or to tend unduly to create a 
monopoly,” and so forth. 

In the committee the senior Senator 
from New York wished to substitute the 
word “substantially” for the word “un- 
duly,” and I believe a large minority of 
the committee agreed with him. He has 
explained his reasons here today. 

The defense of the word “unduly” by 
the chairman of the committee is based 
upon the Interstate Commerce Act. But 
banks are not to be compared with rail- 
roads, The word “unduly” as used in the 
Interstate Commerce Act, dealing with 
railroads, means one thing. Some rail- 
roads are monopolistic, because they are 
the only transportation between par- 
ticular points. The railroad transporta- 
tion business does have monopolistic as- 
pects, but the banking business does not. 
So we object, in offering this amendment, 
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to the word “unduly,” just as the Depart- 
ment of Justice does. 

I should now like to call the attention 
of the Senator from New York to the 
next phrase: “to tend unduly to create 
monopoly.” I say to the Senator without 
reservation that that phrase has never 
appeared in any law which has been 
called to my attention. It is new lan- 
guage. This is the novel language to 
which Judge Walsh referred to in his 
letter to me this morning. 

With respect to the Senator’s first 
question, the judicial review in a par- 
ticular case could not, in my judgment, 
affect the power or authority of the De- 
partment of Justice. We must remember 
that these matters arise in different 
cases. Therefore if there should be a 
judicial review in a particular case, in all 
probability that would be the final action 
in that case. The mere fact that there 
was judicial review, would not act to de- 
prive the Attorney General of any of his 
independent powers to proceed under the 
Sherman Act or under the Clayton Act. 

Mr. KEATING. Of course. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. May I just clarify 
that point with respect to the question 
the Senator from New York has asked? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield the floor to my 
chairman, so that he may control the 
time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. I have the letter of 
the Assistant Attorney General in which 
he describes “unduly.” I should like to 
ask my distinguished friend from Wy- 
oming this question. He has presented 
a letter from the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral in which it is stated: 


First, the amendment— 


That is the O'Mahoney amendment 
substitutes the court-tested language of sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act for the novel and 
uncertain standards of S. 1062. 


My distinguished friend from Wyo- 
ming is a great constitutional lawyer, 
and a fine lawyer in all respects. I 
should like him to cite, not a whole series 
of cases, but one case which gives this 
clear and unequivocal description of the 
meaning of substantial“ just one case. 
“Unduly” is an unclear term, he says; 
“substantially” is a clear term. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. I can supply for 
the Recor a long list of cases. As the 
Assistant Attorney General has said, this 
is a court-tested phrase. The most re- 
cent case that I recall is the General 
Motors case, in which the court gave its 
approval. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming can sup- 
ply a long list of cases defining “sub- 
tantially,” he will do what the counsel 
a the committee have been unable to 

0. 

Mr. KEATING. I should like to ask 
one more question of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming, if the Senator 
from Virginia will yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. To pursue further 
the point with respect to the estoppel 
which might be placed upon the At- 
torney General under the O’Mahoney 
amendment—a situation which would 
not be present under the committee 
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bill—I should like to call to the attention 
of the Senator from Wyoming this fact. 
I concede that it is a different type of 
proceeding, but I call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that the Attorney 
General, as I read the Senator’s amend- 
ment, would be a party to the proceed- 
ing. If the outcome of that proceeding 
was to approve the merger, I am not at 
all sure that that would not result in 
an estoppel against the Attorney Gen- 
eral from ever questioning it. 

To that extent I fear the amendment 
of the Senator from Wyoming may go 
farther—undoubtedly unwittingly, al- 
though I may be wrong—than does the 
committee bill, in preventing the Attor- 
ney General from bringing action later. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I feel that the 
Senator from New York will agree with 
me when I say that we are considering 
two different statutes. Assuming that 
the committee bill with my amendment 
were enacted, the judicial review would 
be under this statute. That cannot pos- 
sibly affect the powers of the Attorney 
General under the Sherman Act, which 
is an utterly different statute. 

Mr. KEATING. That may be true, but 
it could be doubly true if the committee 
bill were enacted without the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming. 
Let me just ask one final question, if I 
may. I am sorry to take so much of the 
Senator's time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am sure the 
Senator will agree with me that once the 
Attorney General, under the O’Mahoney 
bill, had decided that a merger was no 
violation of the antitrust law, he would 
be in no position to institute further 
proceedings. 

Mr. KEATING. At least, if I were the 
judge, I would not be sympathetic to his 
view in that regard. Suppose under 
the amendment calling for judicial re- 
view there is an order approving the 
merger. Is it intended by the amend- 
ment that the merger shall be stayed 
during the pendency of the review? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh yes; of course. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Before yielding 
the floor I should like to say that I have 
prepared a detailed statement of my op- 
position to the O'Mahoney amendment. 
However, in order to facilitate a vote on 
the amendment and to end the discus- 
sion and to pass the bill, I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement may be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERTSON ON 
O'MAHONEY AMENDMENT 

I oppose the O’Mahoney amendment. I 
oppose it because I think it will be disas- 
5 disastrous that it will wreck the 

For all practical purposes, the O’Mahoney 
amendment would give the Justice Depart- 
ment a complete veto over every bank 
merger. The authority, subject to no stand- 
ards or criteria, to require public hearings 
and to appeal to court, involving delays 
of weeks and months, would enable the 
Justice Department, for all practical pur- 
poses, to kill any merger. 

This is far greater authority than the 
Department of Justice has under section 7 
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of the Clayton Act, where it has no author- 
ity to stop a merger before it has occurred 
and where it can only go into court and 
attempt to convince the court that the 
merger may substantially lessen competi- 
tion in any line of commerce in any section 
of the country. The O'Mahoney amend- 
ment would give the Justice Department 
far more authority to prevent mergers in 
the banking field than in the case of rail- 
roads and other carriers which are exempted 
from the antitrust laws, and which the ICC 
can approve if they will not unduly restrain 
competition. 

A fundamental change in the banking in- 
dustry such as is propoesd in the O’Mahoney 
amendment should not be adopted lightly 
or casually. 

Before discussing the O'Mahoney amend- 
ment in detail, I should like to repeat again 
that the committee bill represents a real 
and genuine compromise between widely 
different points of view. 

On the one hand, there are those who 
strongly oppose any legislation whatever in 
this field. Mr. Myers, the Pennsylvania 
secretary of banking, testifying for the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks, conceded that many of his members 
would prefer to have regulation of State 
banks left in the hands of State author- 
ities, though he recognized that some Fed- 
eral regulation might well be inevitable. 

Mr. R. E. McDaniel, the superintendent 
of banks of Ohio, made the following state- 
ment in his telegram to the committee: 

“I am unalterably opposed to the bill in 
its present form giving any additional 
powers to the Federal supervising agencies 
relative to bank mergers or any other mat- 
ters that would give them additional au- 
thority over State banks. These agencies’ 
past and present policies and actions have 
demonstrated that any additional powers 
would be a direct threat to independent 
and dual system of banking.” 

On the other hand, there are those who 
would prohibit all bank mergers, and those 
who would place bank mergers under sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act just like any in- 
dustrial or commercial concern, 

S. 1062 represents a reasonable compro- 
mise between these two extreme positions. 
It closes the gap in the antitrust laws. It 
closes this gap by requiring approval of 
bank mergers by the Federal bank super- 
visory authorities who are responsible for 
the maintenance of a sound and effective 
banking system in the interest of the mone- 
tary and fiscal policies of the United States. 
This follows the precedents established in 
the case of carriers by section 5 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended by the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 

S. 1062 goes beyond the previous bills 
passed by the Senate in 1956 and 1957. It 
goes beyond by virtue of the Frear amend- 
ment, which makes it mandatory to get a 
report from the Department of Justice on 
the competitive factors involved in a merger, 
in all but exceptional emergency cases in- 
volving the probable failure of one of the 
merging banks. Senator Doveras in his 
supplemental views said that this change 
was a vast improvement over the previous 
bills. From his point of view, and from the 
point of view of the Department of Justice, 
I think he was correct. 

I should like to comment on a few pro- 
visions of the O'Mahoney amendment in or- 
der to show my reasons for opposing it. 
Some of my comments will have to be made 
in the form of questions, because the 
amendment contains many ambiguous and 
uncertain terms and provisions. 


* 

In the first place, the amendment appears 
to be intended to follow the standard of 
section 7 of the Clayton Act—but it does 
not do so precisely, and I do not know what 
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the effect of the difference is meant to be. 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act, as amended 
in 1950, prohibits a merger “where in any 
line of commerce in any section of the 
country, the effect * * * may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition, or to tend to 
create a monopoly.” 

The O'Mahoney amendment would pro- 
hibit approving a merger “where in any 
section of the country the effect thereof 
may be substantially to lessen competition, 
or to tend to create a monopoly.” 

What is the significance of the omission of 
the phrase “in any line of business?” 

Does it mean that all banking is a single 
line of business—whether it is consumer 
credit accounts, automobile financing, home 
or industrial mortgages, million dollar loans 
to giant corporations, Christmas Club ac- 
counts or interbank deposits, etc.? 

I am not sure of the effect of the omission 
of the clause “in any line of business.” 

One thing that seems clear, however— 
that the O'Mahoney amendment uses a dif- 
ferent provision from that used in the 1950 
Clayton Act amendment. In view of this 
difference, it seems difficult to argue that the 
amendment goes back to an old tried and 
true definition of “substantially” which has 
been interpreted again and again. 
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The O'Mahoney amendment, after this ap- 
parent reference to the Clayton Act language, 
goes on to set forth a number of cases where 
the Clayton Act language “shall not, how- 
ever, be deemed to prohibit a merger.” Iam 
not sure what the effect of this language is. 
In the Bethlehem-Youngstown case, Judge 
Weinfeld said that if the effect of a merger 
might be to lessen competition substantially 
in any line of business in any section of the 
country, than any other considerations were 
irrelevant. The O'Mahoney amendment 
would provide for a number of specific cases 
where the Clayton Act should not be deemed 
to prohibit a merger. The O'Mahoney 
amendment does not provide a direct excep- 
tion by way of proviso but purports to be an 
interpretation or explanation of the prohib- 
itory language. Does this mean that a sim- 
ilar interpretation should be given to sec- 
tion 7 of the Clayton Act? Does this mean 
that Judge Weinfeld’s statements were 
wrong? 

mr 

The specific circumstances described by 
the amendment as cases where the provision 
should not be deemed to prohibit a merger 
include several of the examples listed by 
the American Bankers Association and Judge 
CELLER at the hearing as cases where it was 
in the public interest to have a merger, even 
though competition might be substantially 
lessened. But the cases specified in the 
amendment do not include all of those 
listed. Presumably, this means that in the 
cases listed in the hearings but not listed 
in the bill a merger cannot be approved. 

One of these cases is where no adequate 
provision has been made for management 
succession. It would seem to be in the in- 
terest of the community where the bank is 
located to provide for continuity of banking 
services. Of course, if Incompetent man- 
agement has already taken over the bank, 
and even more if the incompetent manage- 
ment has run down the bank so badly that 
there is reasonable probability of ultimate 
failure of the bank, then the O'Mahoney 
amendment would permit the merger. But 
is it wise to require a demonstration of in- 
competency of management or to require 
that the bank be run down so far that there 
is a reasonable probability of ultimate fail- 
ure before the merger is permitted? 

Another case where a merger apparently 
would not be permitted is where the acquired 
bank is too small to meet the needs of its 
community by providing loans of sufficient 
size or by providing needed banking facili- 
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ties. If, for instance, there is only one bank 
in a town, and its capital structure is so 
limited that it cannot supply the size of loan 
needed by business in the area, it might 
merge with a larger outside bank. Or if 
there are two or three small banks in the 
town, none big enough to supply the loans 
needed by the town’s growing industries, two 
or more of them might merge. This is not 
an academic situation. At page 417 of the re- 
port on “Financing Small Business” prepared 
by the Federal Reserve System for this com- 
mittee, the statement is made that one-third 
of the smallest banks cited the legal loan 
limit to a borrower as a frequently occurring 
reason for rejection of small business loans, 

It should be unnecessary to remind the 
Senate that the making of loans is one of 
the prime functions of a bank, one of the 
ways in which banks can contribute and 
should contribute to the growth and devel- 
opment of the country and the growth and 
development of business, big and small. It 
is true that when a bank makes a loan, it 
receives interest and thereby makes a profit. 
This is good for the bank. But a business 
firm which borrows from a bank ordinarily 
makes a profit even larger than the amount 
of interest it pays to the bank. Otherwise, 
it would not wish to borrow. And this profit, 
made by a business borrowing from a bank, 
is one of the ways that business and similar 
businesses and the entire country grows and 
prospers. 

Iv 

Even if all of the situations specified at 
the hearings as justifying mergers even 
though competition might be substantially 
lessened had been spelled out in the 
O'Mahoney amendment, it would still be a 
misconstruction of the testimony. In every 
case where these situations have been listed, 
they have been listed as examples and not 
as all inclusive lists. In House Report No. 
1417, 84th Congress, to accompany H.R. 
5948, a report from the Judiciary Committee 
on an amendment to the Clayton Act, Con- 
gressman Roptno said at page 5: 

“In addition to the acquisition of a bank 
which otherwise would be faced with the 
Possibility of failure, there are other cir- 
cumstances in which, from a banking stand- 
point, the acquisition of a bank by another 
bank may be desirable; as, for example 
“eer 

Congressman CELLER at the hearings on 
S. 1062, at page 98, said: 

“In addition to the acquisition of a bank 
which otherwise would be faced with a pos- 
sibility of failure, there are other circum- 
stances in which, from a banking stand- 
point, the acquisition of a bank by another 
bank may be in the public interest. For 
example * * * these various situations are 
illustrative of the circumstances where the 
consummation of the transaction would not 
be contrary to the public interest and not 
be banned under the ‘substantially’ test. 
However, should there be any doubt in this 
respect, I would recommend that the report 
of this committee on the proposed legisla- 
tion make this crystal clear.“ 

The American Bankers Association in giv- 
ing their examples stated: 

“Moreover, there are certain circumstances 
in which bank mergers may substantially 
lessen competition and yet be desirable in 
the interest of the public and sound bank- 
ing, such as the following practical ex- 
amples.” 

v 

Since these examples were given as ex- 
amples where administrative discretion 
should be applied, either through use of the 
“unduly” test of S. 1062 or by interpretation 
as Congressman Ronixo and Judge CELLER 
recommended, these situations were not ex- 
pressed in what might be considered legisla- 
tive terms. For example, what is a “small 
town“? An exception for banks “in a small 
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town” would not be easy to apply. In addi- 
tion to the question of size of a town, would 
it make any difference if the small town 
were a suburb of a large city or near a large 
city? I can imagine years of acrimonious 
debate before judicial interpretation of the 
expression “in a small town” was finally 
worked out. 
vr 


The O'Mahoney amendment provides that 
if either or both of the other banking agen- 
cies or the Attorney General disapproves the 
application within 30 days, there must be a 
hearing, to be held not less than 10 nor 
more than 30 days after the notice. At this 
hearing, all interested parties must have a 
reasonable opportunity to testify. The de- 
cision must be made on the basis of the 
record made at such hearing. This order 
may be appealed to the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia by any party ad- 
versely affected or by the Attorney General 
within another 30 days. 

It is not clear what this hearing is meant 
to cover. The views of the other banking 
agencies are intended to relate to such 
question. Apparently this means the com- 
petitive aspects of the merger, though this 
is not clear. The Attorney General's report 
is limited to the competitive factors involved 
in the merger. This is true whether the 
merger in question comes within or outside 
of the specific exceptions provided. In other 
words, the Attorney General, who reports 
only on the competitive factors involved in 
the merger, may apparently disapprove 
the application on the basis of banking fac- 
tors relating to the adequacy or competency 
of management or the adequacy or sound- 
ness of a bank’s assets. This may not be 
intended. It may be that the disapproval 
can only be on the basis of competitive 
factors. 

Any hearing held under these circum- 
stances might well lead to the destruction of 
one or more of the banks. Any interested 
party must have a reasonable opportunity 
to testify. No doubt this would include 
competing banks who might be glad to testi- 
fy on the management, the capital, the 
assets, and the competitive practices of its 
rival. No doubt, also, all interested parties 
would include present or prospective de- 
positors and borrowers, for example, bor- 
rowers who were being foreclosed, or would- 
be borrowers who had been turned down. 
Presumably, any of these people might be 
parties adversely affected and could, there- 
fore, appeal to the court of appeals. 

Since the application must be granted or 
denied on the basis of the record made at 
the hearing, the hearing must be full and 
complete. The examiners’ reports on the 
subject of the soundness of the bank’s assets 
or the adequacy and competence of the 
bank’s management would have to be in- 
cluded in the public record, Examiners’ re- 
ports consist of much of the same kind of 
material as FBI field reports—the same con- 
fidential opinion evidence concerning in- 
dividuals, their character, ability, financial 
position, and the like. Most of the ob- 
jections to making public FBI reports would 
apply to making public bank examiners’ re- 
ports. In addition, there is the danger that 
the release of examiners’ reports concerning 
the soundness of a bank’s assets or its fu- 
ture earnings prospects, or the giving of 
testimony on these subjects by a competitor 
or a disgruntled would-be borrower might 
have very unfavorable effects upon its stand- 
ing and financial soundness. 

Industry witnesses at the committee hear- 
ings on S. 1062 did not testify in favor of 
hearings on applications for bank mergers. 
The American Bankers Association testified 
and made no such suggestion. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association testified and made no 
such suggestion. Mr. Ben DuBois, of the 
Independent Bankers Association, testified 
and made no such suggestion. Mr. Harry 
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J. Harding, honorary president of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of the 12th 
Federal Reserve District, sent in a written 
statement for the record and no suggestion 
of hearings was made in that statement. The 
supervisory authorities—the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Foderal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
a representative of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks all testified 
and none of them suggested hearings. The 
only witness before the committee who sug- 
gested hearings was Judge CELLER. The 
statement submitted by the Justice Depart- 
ment suggested hearings, by cross-reference 
to the Bank Holding Company Act. 

On the basis of this complete lack of evi- 
dence from the industry showing any need 
for hearings or any desire for hearings, the 
committee did not recommend them, and 
the supplemental views filed with the re- 
port did not suggest hearings. 

I urge the Senate to reject the O'Mahoney 
amendment. Instead, I recommend strongly 
that the Senate pass the sound, workable 
compromise bill which was reported out by 
the Banking and Currency Committee. This 
will enable us to have effective regulation of 
all bank mergers under uniform standards 
including both banking and competitive fac- 
tors. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I too 
hope that we may vote as soon as pos- 
sible. However, I have waited since 3 
o'clock to speak, and I have a relatively 
brief statement which I feel very strongly 
I should make. 

I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming. It is an excellent 
amendment. 

I differ with some of the opinions 
which have been offered today. The bill 
takes a long step and a good step in the 
right direction. However I believe it 
could be improved. I agree with the 
suggestion of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], that if the present 
amendment does not succeed, he will try 
toimprove the bill. His is a good amend- 
ment, and I shall support the Senator 
from New York, if necessary. But the 
O’Mahoney amendment is the strongest 
antimonopoly amendment available to 
us today. 

I wish to stress how important a good, 
strong antimerger and antimonopoly bill 
is. I feel that the case which has been 
made by the Senator from Wyoming is 
an excellent case. Senators who really 
believe in stopping the monopolistic con- 
trol of banking by a smaller and smaller 
group of banks should vote for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

I should like to relate what has hap- 
pened in the past few years with respect 
to banking in this country. On page 90 
of the committee hearings, it is stated 
that “the banking population of our 
country is at a 35-year low, despite the 
postwar boom, despite the 286 percent 
growth in bank assets, despite the new 
high level of loans and deposits, despite 
the greatly increased use made of bank- 
ing services, and despite the enormous 
growth in the number of depositors.” 

At page 91, it is shown that New York 
City now has only 56 commercial banks, 
whereas at the opening of the century 
it had 127. It states further: 

Further, the city’s four largest banks con- 
trol 61 percent of all deposits, whereas in 
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1900 the four largest had only 21 percent 
of the total deposits. 


Although New York is the leading fi- 
nancial center in this country, concen- 
tration of financial power is prevalent 
throughout America according to a 
mountain of incontrovertible evidence 
brought forth in the hearing. 

There is overwhelming evidence in the 
hearings to support my reason for favor- 
ing the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. It shows why it is 
so important to arrest the concentra- 
tion of financial power. 

Thus, as banks have grown larger, they 
have tended to have fewer dealings with 
smaller businesses. This is not simply 
an assertion; it is a fact. A study con- 
ducted by the Federal Reserve Board 
several years ago showed that the very 
large banks having deposits of $500 mil- 
lion or more had the smallest number of 
loans with small businesses of all classes 
of banks, the next to the lowest dollar 
volume of loans with small business, and 
the smallest percentage of dollar volume 
of all loans with small business. 

Also, the fact is that the reduction in 
the number of banks will not result in 
a combination of the smaller, weaker 
banks. I think the experience to date 
proves this. The overwhelming experi- 
ence has been that the banks which have 
been absorbed in merger activities dur- 
ing the past few years, have not been, for 
the most part, financially weak; they 
have been the stronger banks, the larger 
banks. The remarks made in the Senate 
today have emphasized that point over 
and over again. 

The senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] said that the Attorney Gen- 
eral has acted in these cases in the past. 
I think that is an interesting statement. 
He cited one example. I think there may 
be two or three others over the past 20 
or 30 years. To be sure, they are very 
few. In the period 1950 through 1958, 
there have been approximately 1,330 
bank mergers. How often has the At- 
torney General acted? Twice, maybe 
three times. 

Unless we have a strong, effective bill 
of the kind which the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wyoming would 
provide, there will be a continuation of 
the merger process. 

The Senator from Virginia in his ex- 
cellent speech last night gave as the 
principal reason for opposing the amend- 
ment, as I read the speech—and I read 
it very carefully—that “unlimited and 
unrestricted competition in banking is 
just not possible.” He said: 

We have had too many panics and bank- 
ing crises and bank failures, largely as the 
result of excessive competition in banking, 
to consider for a moment going back to the 
days of free banking or unregulated banking. 


Then the Senator from Virginia 
quoted Mr. Berle along the same line: 

A bank failure is a community disaster, 
however, wherever, and whenever it oc- 
curs. * * The economic and social prem- 
ises of the Sherman Act in respect of other 
businesses are not fully accepted by the 
Congress, the States, or the public as the 
only considerations applicable to deposit 
banking. 
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Mr. President, there has not been a 
bank failure for a long time. There 
have been some bank liquidations, but 
they have been caused by embezzlement. 

Mergers could not do anything to pre- 
vent them. There is no longer a real 
problem concerning bank failures. The 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
foresaw that possibility by providing in 
the amendment that if it is necessary for 
banks to combine in order to prevent 
failures, such combinations may be 
made. 

The other point which the Senator 
from Virginia raised, and raised with 
great effect, is that banking is different 
from industrial business. Banking is 
different from the automobile industry. 
It is a regulated industry; therefore, it 
takes on some of the cast of a utility. 

It seems to me that that argument 
does not have substantial merit, because 
the distinctive feature of regulated util- 
ities, and the reason why they can be 
permitted to operate as monopolies, is 
that the rates which they charge the 
public are regulated, fixed, established, 
and limited by law. Of course, there is 
no provision of law to limit the charges 
which a bank makes to the public. 
There is no provision of law which limits 
its interest rates. Banks are free to 
compete among themselves. Their in- 
terest rates vary from bank to bank. 
Because they have that freedom, it seems 
to me the analogy of saying that a bank 
is a utility, and that therefore it can and 
should combine and should be permitted 
some degree of concentration, falls to the 
floor. 

I wish to emphasize what has already 
been emphasized two or three times. I 
think it is hard to resist this point. That 
is, the agency of the Government which 
is most responsible for the enforcement 
of the antitrust laws, the Department of 
Justice, through the Attorney General, 
supports the amendment of the Senator 
from Wyoming, and does so emphatically 
in this language. I shall read one short 
paragraph from the letter of Deputy 
Attorney General Lawrence E. Walsh in 
support of the amendment: 

I believe your amendment contains ade- 
quate competitive safeguards while assur- 
ing at the same time certain flexibility for 
the asserted needs of the banking field. I 
believe its enactment would promote com- 
petition in banking which is so vital to 
growth of new and small business, 


Finally, Mr. President, on page 96 of 
the hearings, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who has had great experience with 
this matter, supports at least an im- 
portant part of the position taken by the 
Senator from Wyoming, when he says: 

We have no objection to the principle 
that the acquisition by one bank by another 
through purchase, merger, or consolidation 
should not be permitted if the effect of the 
acquisition— 


Listen to this— 
may be substantially to lessen competition. 
It is no less important to have competition 
in banking, when this can be done soundly, 
than it is in other fields of commerce and in- 
dustry. 


Mr. President, I earnestly hope the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wyoming will be adopted. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
before I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, I ask unanimous consent that after 
the call of the Senate has been con- 
cluded, we vote immediately on the 
O'Mahoney amendment. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. I agree to that re- 
quest. I hope it will be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With - 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
RanDOLPH in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
now that unanimous consent for a yea- 
and-nay vote on the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment has been obtained let me inquire 
whether the Senate is now to proceed to 
vote without having a quorum present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Some Senators are 
on their way to the Chamber from the 
New Senate Office Building. Further- 
more, other amendments to the bill re- 
main to be considered; and there is also 
a possibility that the vote by which the 
Senate agreed to the conference report 
on the supplemental appropriation will 
be reconsidered. I believe all that is un- 
derstood. Furthermore, if consent is 
given to rescind the order for the quo- 
rum call, the taking of the yea-and-nay 
vote on the question of agreeing to the 
O'Mahoney amendment will require 
some time; and during that period of 
time, Senators who are not now in the 
Chamber will have an opportunity to 
arrive in the Chamber before the vote is 
concluded. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
understand that the agreement was that, 
regardless of the presence of a quorum, 
the Senate would proceed at once to take 
a yea-and-nay vote on the question of 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Of course, if some Senators are not 
now in the Chamber, but are on their 
way here via the tramway, if they have 
not arrived after the roll has been called 
and after the vote has been recapitu- 
lated, Senators who then are present 
can—by inquiring how their votes have 
been recorded—afford Senators who 
then are absent time to reach the Cham- 
ber and vote before the result is an- 
nounced, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hol- 
LAND in the chair). The Chair is ad- 
yised by the Parliamentarian that the 
quorum call was in progress, and the 
Chair is also advised that agreement 
was reached to have the Senate vote at 
this time on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Without objection, the order for the 
quorum call is rescinded. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHongey]. On 
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this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered; and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH]. If the Senator from 
Idaho were present and voting, he would 


vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Accordingly, I 
withhold my vote. 


The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DWORSHAK] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SaLTONSTALL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wuer] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Wier] is paired with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wisconsin would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Arizona would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morron] would vote 
“Nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Bartlett Jackson Morse 
Carroll Kefauver Murray 
Case, S. Dak. Langer Neuberger 
Chavez Long O'Mahoney 
Dodd McCarthy Pastore 
Douglas McGee Proxmire 
Green McNamara Smathers 
Gruening Magnuson Yarborough 
rt Mansfield Young, Ohio 
Humphrey Monroney 
NAYS—55 

Aiken Ellender Martin 
Allott Engle Mundt 
Anderson Ervin Muskie 
Beall Frear Prouty 
Bennett Fulbright Randolph 
Bible e Robertson 
Bush Hayden Russell 
Butler Hennings Schoep 
Byrd, Va. Hill Scott 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Smith 

non Sparkman 
Capehart Javits Symington 
Carlson Johnston, S. C 
Case, N. J. Jordan Thurmond 
Cooper Keating Williams, N.J. 
Cotton err 
Curtis Kuchel Young, N. Dak. 
Dirksen Lausche 
Eastland McClellan 

NOT VOTING—14 

Bridges orshak Hickenlooper 
Church Goldwater Johnson, Tex. 
Clark Kenn 
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Morton Saltonstall Wiley r; 
Moss Stennis 
So Mr. O’MasHoNneEy’s amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask Members of the Senate if they will 
be kind enough to remain for about 10 
minutes, so that an amendment can be 
disposed of by a voice vote. We will 
not ask for a yea-and-nay vote on the 
bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, lest there 
be a misunderstanding, there will be a 
vote tonight on the issue of whether the 
Army is to be maintained at a strength 
of 900,000 and the Marine Corps at a 
strength of 200,000. That issue will 
come upon a motion to ask for a further 
conference with the House by recon- 
sidering the vote by which the confer- 
ence report on the second supplemental 
appropriation bill was agreed to. 

It is my intention to have the Senate 
go on record as to how it feels about 
these cutbacks, and about the adminis- 
tration’s taking the money which was 
provided for the Marine Corps and the 
Army and using it for other purposes, 
thereby slashing our defensive strength. 

Senators can vote as they desire, but 
I think they should be on notice that 
they will go on record. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my desire to cooperate with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and to state that at 
the conclusion of action on the pending 
bill, the Senate will take up the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana, and have 
a yea-and-nay vote. I am glad that the 
Senate has been so notified. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senate, when we con- 
sidered the conference report on the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
this afternoon, there was considerable 
discussion, but the conference report was 
agreed to, and, likewise, everything in 
cennection with it. It was at that point, 
after some discussion, that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana sub- 
mitted his intention to offer a motion to 
reconsider. 

At that time I offered a motion to 
table the motion to reconsider, but 
actually the motion to reconsider was 
not yet before the Senate because the 
Senator from Wyoming had not yielded 
for that purpose. So, by general agree- 
ment, there will be an hour of discus- 
sion after we finish action on the pend- 
ing bill, to be equally divided. 

As for myself, I see no reason why we 
should take time particularly, because 
we have discussed the level of the Armed 
Forces, the question of the research on 
humane slaughter, and other items, 
some of which were taken back and on 
which the House gave a separate vote, 
and others on which the Senate con- 
ferees took a position whereby they let 
the House assert its will. That is the 
matter which the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana wants to discuss. 
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I hope we can conclude the discus- 
sion within 30 minutes, if the time is 
going to be used on the side of the pro- 
ponents. We on this side do not have 
much to say, and I am ready to see the 
matter go to a vote. My best guess is 
that we should be able to vote about 6 
o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to inquire whether there 
has been a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to limit debate to 1 hour with re- 
spect to the matter to which the Senator 
has referred. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
was done by private agreement of the 
parties concerned, I believe. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that with respect 
to the motion of the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone] 1 hour of time for de- 
bate be allotted, to be equally divided, at 
the conclusion of which there will be a 
yea-and-nay vote on the Senator’s 
motion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I should like to make it clear that 
the junior Senator from Louisiana 
wanted to know about the conference re- 
port. He was in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and meanwhile people 
were trying to find him. He rushed up 
to the Chamber in a foot race, as fast as 
he could, to find that the conference re- 
port had been agreed to. 

There is one rule I spoke of this morn- 
ing, in connection with another matter, 
which is the rule of fair play. That is 
a rule which is not in the Senate book of 
rules. If something slips through when 
a Senator who is interested in it has no 
chance to be present to express himself, 
there at least ought to be provided a 
chance to have a vote, so that he can ex- 
press his viewpoint. 

I am frank to say the parliamentary 
situation is such that when this is all 
over a motion to table would not be in 
order. I would not have to make my 
motion to reconsider until I finished all 
the oratory I had in mind for my side. 

I am willing to enter into an agree- 
ment that we have an hour for discus- 
sion, to be divided a half hour to each 
side. We will be short of time, I know, 
but with the Senators here to listen to 
the debate, we should be much better off 
than we would be if we spent 5 or 6 hours 
oo the issue in an empty Cham- 

r. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to have a clarification 
of the unanimous-consent request. Is 
the request that the motion to recon- 
sider, after being taken up, will be de- 
bated for 1 hour before the motion to 
table is made? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator designate who will control the 
time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The time would be 
divided between the chairman of the 


committee and the junior Senator from 
Louisiana. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and the unanimous-consent request is 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the 
Senator from New York. As I under- 
stand, the Senator desires to speak about 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to refer 
to the comments made by the chairman 
of the committee. I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the amendment to which the 
Senator referred, which will call for a 
division vote, is an amendment I will 
offer to change the word “unduly” to 
“substantially,” rather than the amend- 
ment which will soon be offered by the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, for 
myself, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovcias], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskrel, and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], I send 
to the desk an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill and ask that it be stated. The 
amendment represents a working out of 
language which I had given notice I was 
going to propose and language which 
other Senators whom I have named had 
proposed to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 3, 
line 9, after the period it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

The Comptroller, the Board, and the Cor- 
poration shall each submit to the Congress 
a semiannual report with respect to each 
merger, consolidation, acquisition of assets, 
or assumption of liabilities approved by the 
Comptroller, the Board, or the Corporation, 
as the case may be, which shall include 
the following information: The name of 
the receiving bank; the name of the ab- 
sorbed bank; the total resources of the re- 
ceiving bank; the total resources of the ab- 
sorbed bank; whether a report has been 
submitted by the Attorney General here- 
under; and if approval has been given, a 
summary of the substance of the report 
made by the Attorney General, and a state- 
ment by the Comptroller, the Board, or the 
Corporation, as the case may be, in justifica- 
tion of its findings. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Vir- 


a. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment was not proposed in the 
committee and was not discussed in the 
committee. Therefore, the chairman is 
unable to act on behalf of the committee 
with respect to the amendment. 

As the chairman understands the 
amendment, it provides that the bare, 
essential facts with respect to the merg- 
ers are to be reported semiannually to 
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the Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House and Senate. It will 
be necessary to give the names of the 
banks and the assets. 

So far as the report of the Attorney 
General is concerned, with respect to the 
competitive situation, the report would 
not go into any great details which could 
substantially hurt the merged bank after 
it has been merged. The report would 
provide whatever the agency handling 
the merger thought was a summary of 
the essential part of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s report, if there were a question of 
to some extent lessening competition. 

As the chairman understands the 
amendment, it would make a record 
which people would need to have and 
should have about the mergers, since 
there have been a lot of them, but with- 
out including detailed information which 
might be very damaging to the merged 
banks, which some have wanted to put 
in. Under those circumstances, the 
chairman would not voice any personal 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the lan- 
guage of the amendment is clear. It 
provides for a summary of the sub- 
stance of the Attorney General’s report. 
Certainly we would not want anything 
in the bill that would be harmful to the 
merged bank. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK, I believe that those of 
us who sponsor this amendment are de- 
sirous of seeing to it that the finding 
or opinions of the Attorney General 
which deal with the detailed aspects of 
proposed mergers should be available to 
the Congress in the form of semiannual 
reports. We have no interest in making 
public all kinds of information about 
the bank’s condition, its officers, assets, 
or anything which might be detrimental 
to the bank. We do feel that, as a mat- 
ter of policy, the determination of the 
Attorney General with respect to the 
detailed aspects of the proposed merger 
is something with which the Congress 
should be familiar. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania is a fair statement. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. As I understand, the 
Attorney General’s report would be sub- 
mitted as a sort of post mortem, or 
post-audit of the merger. Is that true? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. The bill di- 
rects the banking agencies, before the 
merger is effected—except in emergency 
cases—to obtain a report from the At- 
torney General. So I would not call 
such a report a postaudit or post 
mortem. This amendment directs that 
summaries of these reports must be sent 
to the banking and currency committee. 

Mr. CARROLL, What is the purpose 
of the report of the Attorney General? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In order to advise 
the banking agencies and the Congress 
as to what the Attorney General thinks 
about the competitive factors involved 
in the merger. We feel that the effect 
on the banking agencies would be help- 
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ful. If the Attorney General stated 
that the proposed merger would be 
clearly violative of law, aside from the 
factor of competition, that information 
should be available. We realize that any 
-merger has some effect on competition; 
but the question would arise as to 
whether it would have a harmful effect, 
to the extent that it should be denied. 
The Attorney General’s report would 
certainly indicate those factors to the 
banking agencies. Then it certainly 
could not be said afterward that they 
did not know the facts. 

Mr. CARROLL. I know the Senator's 
amendment is designed to strengthen 
the bill. The thought occurred to me 
that if the Attorney General’s report is 
subsequent to a merger, its value may be 
questionable. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would not be 
subsequent to a merger, except in an 
emergency case. I am sure the Senator 
from Colorado realizes that there may 
be emergency cases, in which action must 
be taken quickly in order to prevent fail- 
ure of the bank. We would call such a 
case an emergency case. However, in 
other cases the Attorney General's ad- 
vice must be sought before the merger 
is effected. 

Mr. CARROLL. This report is made 
to whom? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. To the three bank- 
ing agencies, the Comptroller General, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Mr. CARROLL. I believe this discus- 
sion is helpful to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, and to other Members of the Sen- 
ate. 

Would the advisory opinion be binding 
in any way? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would not be 
binding; but certainly the banking 
agencies could not say, if they approved 
a bad deal, “We did not know the facts.” 

Mr. CARROLL. Would the amend- 
ment prevent the Attorney General from 
proceeding if he desired to proceed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] well explained 
the situation this afternoon. If I may 
summarize what he said, this provision 
would take away from the Attorney Gen- 
eral no power which he has at the present 
time. 

Mr. CARROLL. The requirement of 
reports would constitute a warning sys- 
tem. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Exactly. 

Mr. CARROLL. It would raise a red 
flag for the banking agencies. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. And the amendment requires the 
agencies to report to the Congress twice 
a year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Elaborating on 
the suggestion that the provision would 
take from the Attorney General no power 
which he now has, if in his official ca- 
pacity he submits a report to anyone, he 
has the right to make the report public. 
We are assuming that if such action 
would harm the merged banks, he would 
not do so. 


President, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true. A 
report would be made by the banking 
agencies to the Congress twice a year. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral makes such a report, is it to be made 
available to the public? If there is a 
report adverse to the merger, will the 
public be given that information? 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
may I answer that? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Attorney 


General has many confidential files, in- 
cluding those of the FBI and others. 
There is confidential information in the 
hands of bank examiners about the con- 
dition of banks and the management of 
banks. Such information would enter 
into the question of whether a merger 
would be in the public interest. Under 
this bill we are not proposing to make 
such confidential information available 
to the public. 

Neither do we expect to require the 
Attorney General to make available to 
the public any report he makes, al- 
though he has the privilege, if he makes 
a report under the terms of the bill, to 
give all the details to the public. Thus 
far we are proposing only that he make 
available to us, through the banking 
agencies, a summary of the substance of 
his opinion, which we can release to the 
public. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Such reports by 
the agencies to Congress would be made 
semi-annually. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In committee we 
discussed the possibility of the merger 
of two banks in the same community, 
one of which was well managed, and 
the other not well managed, and weak in 
capital. It would be in the public in- 
terest that they be merged. Otherwise 
the weak bank might eventually go 
under. 

When they merge, technically, com- 
petition is lessened; but under the terms 
of the bill as written, it would not be 
construed to be unduly lessened, if the 
supervising agency controlling the 
merger decided that the benefits to the 
public would outweigh the question of 
competition. In such a case we would 
not want to publish information to the 
effect that a certain bank was in bad 
financial condition, that the manage- 
ment was poor, and so forth. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I believe the Senator 
from Virginia misconceives the purpose 
of my question. The Attorney General 
is now entitled to make available the 
substance of the report. Let us assume 
that the substance of the report is 
against the proposed merger. In such 
a case as that described by the Senator 
from Virginia, commonsense dictates 
that the information be kept secret. 
But suppose the Attorney General is op- 
posed to a merger which is against the 
public interest. Should that informa- 
tion be kept secret? Are we not now 
going through a period when we are 
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confronted with questions of legislative 
and executive privilege? Are we now 
about to legislate another type of 
secrecy? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We are not saying 
that the Attorney General shall not make 
such information public. What we are 
saying is that twice a year the two bank- 
ing committees of Congress must be 
given the facts relating to mergers by 
all the agencies. The Attorney General 
does not give the information to us 
directly, but the three banking agencies 
concerned must include in their reports 
a summary of the substance of the find- 
ings of the Attorney General. 

Mr. CARROLL. I was under the im- 
pression that, except in the emergency 
cases which the Senator from Virginia 
has described, such information would 
be made public. I understand the situa- 
tion which would exist in an emergency 
case such as that described. It is only 
common sense to keep such information 
secret. I was thinking of a case in which, 
prior to the merger, the Attorney Gen- 
eral might report to the agencies in- 
volved, setting up a red flag of warning. 
Is there any reason why that report 
should not be made public? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is nothing 
to prohibit it. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is what I want 
in the Recorp. The Attorney General 
would use some discretion. We are not 
trying to hide or cloak anything. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is not a 
single word to prohibit making public 
anything that should be made public. 
We require only semiannual reports. I 
believe the Senator will agree that that 
is a reasonable requirement, Such re- 
ports would set up a red flag in some 
instances. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let us not surround 
these operations with secrecy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is not a 
word in the bill which would require 
secrecy, or condone it in any way. 

We simply say nothing about it. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia agree 
with that concept? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. He does. 

Mr. CARROLL. I believe we have 
made a good record on the issue. I ap- 
preciate very much the comments of the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I believe that the series of amend- 
ments which have been written into the 
bill have helped us frame a good meas- 
ure, and I believe we are now writing a 
bill which we can hope to have enacted. 
I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 15, 
it is proposed to strike out “unduly” in 
both places where it appears and insert 
in lieu thereof “substantially.” 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to conform the 
bill to the Clayton Act. That is one of 
the purposes which was sought to be 
attained by the O’Mahoney amendment. 
However, the O’Mahoney amendment 
had so much else in it that many of us 
voted against it. There are two things 
that I believe—and have argued for in 
the discussion—should be incorporated 
in the bill. I proposed my amendment in 
committee, where, if my memory serves 
me, the amendment failed by a very 
narrow margin—I believe by only one 
vote. 

The two things that should be con- 
tained in the bill are, first, notice. We 
have added that in the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Alabama, 
which was adopted. The other is defi- 
nition. 

The word “unduly,” even though it 
does occur in the definition of competi- 
tion in the Interstate Commerce Act, is 
not a word of art which has been very 
widely construed in terms of the kind of 
commercial activity which is represented 
by banking. 

If we do what I suggest, and substitute 
for the word “unduly” the word “sub- 
stantially,” we shall have a uniform defi- 
nition both in the Clayton Act and in 
the pending bill. 

I now state the clinching point, as I 
see it. If this bill were mandatory upon 
that score, and provided that where 
there is substantially a lessening of com- 
petition, the merger must be rejected, 
then there might be made the argument 
that, because of the peculiar institutions 
which constitute banks, in peculiar sit- 
uations in different communities, and 
the possibility of the absolute need for 
a merger or consolidation, even if com- 
petition is substantially lessened, we 
should not have the same definition. 

However, I point out that the words 
in the bill are very clear that the control- 
ling agency over bank mergers is not 
bound to apply this standard so as to re- 
ject a merger; it is only bound to con- 
sider the standard. 

I call attention to the fact that on page 
2, line 10, the bill expressly states “shall 
consider the factors enumerated in sec- 
tion 6 of this Act.” 

Therefore it seems to me that when 
we write in this provision, which will 
make this bill analogous to the Clayton 
Act, and we do not make it mandatory 
upon the regulatory agencies, we are at 
one and the same time carrying through 
a standard which gives the Attorney 
General freedom to proceed, if he is so 
advised, under a Clayton Act action; and 
it also provides a guidepost to the regu- 
lating agency which is very well under- 
stood and very well defined, instead of a 
guidepost which is relatively undefined 
and relatively new within the context of 
commercial transactions. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like the REC- 
orp to show that, as one of the four mem- 
bers of the committee who favored the 
insertion of the word “substantially” in 
place of “unduly,” I shall support the 
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amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
from Pennsylvania. 

I call attention to the bottom of page 
22 of the report which, in explaining the 
word “unduly,” reads as follows: 

The word “unduly” is used in the bill 
to make clear the intention that the effect 
of any lessening of competition or tendency 
to monopoly which may be found by the 
agency should not be used as a controlling 
or determinative factor in and of itself. 


Mr. President, I point out that neither 
would the word “substantially” be used 


-as a controlling guide or determinative 


factor in and of itself. However, it will 
be a guide which is well defined and well 
understood within the context of the 
Clayton Act; and will also implement our 
assertion that we shall leave the Attorney 
General completely free and in no way 
inhibit him by the bill. 

Therefore, if we have the same stand- 
ard applied by the controlling agency 
which the Attorney General must also 
apply, we leave the Attorney General 
in the freest possible position to proceed 
in a situation in the way which he be- 
lieves is necessitated. 

We also go a long way in answering 
the fears of at least a respectable pro- 
portion of our colleagues who decided 
to vote in favor of the O’Mahoney 
amendment despite its complications, 
because they wanted to give the Attorney 
General a strong position with respect 
to blocking any one of these mergers. 

We are proceeding in the public in- 
terest, as we should, especially as this 
is not absolutely binding on the regula- 
tory agency, but only gives it a standard 
which it must consider. 

Therefore, I hope very much, that in 
order to complete a reasonable tighten- 
ing of the bill, already initiated by the 
acceptance of the Sparkman amend- 
ment, we may adopt this amendment as 
well. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
with all due deference to the view of the 
distinguished Senator from New York, 
an able lawyer and former distinguished 
Attorney General of his State, that the 
word “substantially” is well known and 
well defined, and has been frequently 
interpreted by the courts, I agree that 
the courts always say, whenever they 
find a company guilty of violating the 
Clayton Act, that it was substantially 
lessening competition, or words to that 
effect, but I think the courts seldom if 
ever say just how big or how long or how 
broad “substantially” is. There is a gen- 
eral impression, however, that the word 
“substantially” is a term of closer and 
more restrictive meaning than “unduly.” 
And “substantially” does give the mean- 
ing of a weight of good and bad factors, 
as does “unduly.” Hence the attorneys 
for the Federal Reserve Board, who 
helped draft the bill, chose the word that 
we have in the bill, namely, “unduly.” 

Then before our committee the word 
Was discussed and endorsed by all the 
banking agencies of the Government— 
the Treasury Department, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, FDIC—and also 
by representatives of the American 
Banking Association. All of them agreed 
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that this should be the language that 
we should use. It was decided that we 
should use “unduly” and vot substan- 
tially.” 

I call the attention of the Senator from 
New York to the fact that he has picked 
up just one word out of the O’Mahoney 
amendment. It was stated that the 
word “substantially” would not apply 
to four cases, and they were enumerated. 
The American Banking Association cited 
some more cases, which were not in- 
cluded in the Senator's exemption. 
There are four or five other cases where 
the word should not be used. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York voted against the O’Mahoney 
amendment because, he said, it was too 
strong and it practically put complete 
control over mergers in the hands of 
the Attorney General, excepting in these 
instances. 

It is proposed now, after all the wit- 
nesses have testified before our com- 
mittee—including the experts of the 
Federal Reserve, who drafted the bill— 
to go back and insert the word which 
the Attorney General has been trying to 
get into the bill, because it conforms to 
the language of the antitrust law. I 
read from the testimony of Mr. CELLER, 
I was examining him, and I said: 

Let me get a little later citation of un- 
duly.” On January 12, 1959, you introduced 
H.R. 257 implementing the criminal laws 
relating to bribery, graft, and conflict of 
interests in Government employees and to 
protect ethics in Government. I notice 
there on page 2 one of the things that you 
prohibited was to “become unduly involved, 
through frequent or expensive social engage- 
ments, with any person outside of the Gov- 
ernment,” and so forth and so on. 

Is there any difference between your un- 
duly” and my “unduly”? That is a sort of 
a recent “unduly,” is it not? 

Mr. CELLER. I think there is a vast differ- 
ence between that “unduly” and what you 
use. 

The CHAIRMAN. Everybody knows what 


you mean; when I use it nobody knows what 
it means. 


That was the way we ended the dis- 
cussion on “unduly.” He had used it 
in one bill, and everybody knew what he 
meant; but when I used it in my bill, 
nobody knew what I meant. (Laugh- 
ter.] 

I call attention to the fact that this 
is not my language; this is the language 
of the banking agencies of our Govern- 
ment, not the Attorney General. When 
I wired him that I was surprised that he 
had injected his view as he did, although 
when I had given him the opportunity to 
testify he only sent me a copy of what 
Mr. Brownell had said 2 years ago, he 
said he would be glad to cooperate, but 
that he would not submit an amend- 
ment. 

Then he wrote a letter to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming, stating 
how clearly and well understood the 
word “substantially” is, and what a mess 
we would make if we used the word “un- 
duly.” 

With all deference to the Senator 
from New York, who wants us to reject 
the views of everyone who has been con- 
nected with the bill, including his own 
committee, and to take the advice of the 
Attorney General and to change the lan- 
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guage by substituting “substantially” for 
“unduly,” I challenge him to give a sat- 
isfactory definition of “substantially” 
and a single case in which any court has 
specifically defined the term. I do not 
mean a case in which a court has used 
the word, but a case in which a court 
has defined exactly what “substantially” 
means, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator from 
Virginia is not taking into consideration 
the fact that there is an enormous body 
of case law on “substantially” which im- 
plements the law and helps any regula- 
tory agency to determine what it is sup- 
posed to do and what criteria to follow 
in its judgment. 

When the Senator asks if I can cite 
him a case which precisely defines “sub- 
stantially,” I can give him a hundred 
cases which have defined it, but the 
Senator may not be satisfied that they 
are precise enough. The O'Mahoney 
amendment was mandatory. The 
O’Mahoney amendment provides that the 
regulatory agency “shall.” That was the 
wording of the amendment. I call the 
attention of the Senator to page 6, line 1: 

The regulatory agency shall not grant con- 
sent where it finds competition has been sub- 
stantially lessened. 


On the other hand, the bill which we 
are now considering provides—and again 
the words of the bill are before us, on 
page 2, line 13— the appropriate agency 
shall also take into consideration.” 

I agree that we should not make the 
language mandatory. We cannot think 
of all the exceptions which ought to be 
made if the language is mandatory. With 
all respect for the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, I do not think he thought of all 
the exceptions. I voted against his 
amendment. 

When we establish the criteria of judg- 
ment, we should use the word of art 
which is most used and is well estab- 
lished in the antitrust laws, and which 
is the word which will be used, in turn, 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States if he decides to sue. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, we 
are unduly delaying the Senate. I want 
to justify the use of the word “unduly.” 
I feel that I have not cited sufficient au- 
thority. So I go to the best lawyers in 
the Nation, who are members of the 
house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association. I am certain the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr, O’ManHoney] is a 
member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, as is, also, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. The house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association 
adopted a resolution, which provided: 

Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion recommends to the Congress that, in- 
stead of legislation amending section 7 of the 
Clayton Act by extending the asset provi- 
sions to banks, banking associations, and 
trust companies, legislation be enacted 
amending the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
by prohibiting the merger or consolidation of 
any insured bank with any other insured 
bank, or the acquisition of the assets of or 
assumption of the deposit liabilities of any 
other insured bank without the prior written 
consent of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
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the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, or the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, depending upon the status 
of the resulting, acquiring, or assuming bank 
as a national bank, a State member bank, or 
@ nonmember insured bank. 


That is exactly what the bill does, and 
is what the American Bar Association 
asked us to do. The paragraph ends as 
follows: 

And providing that the appropriate agency 
shall take into consideration whether the 
effect of the merger, consolidation, acquisi- 
tion, or assumption may be to lessen compe- 
tition unduly or to tend unduly to create a 
monopoly. 


Mr. President, I rest my case on the 
resolution of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Isuggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
non in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is the pending 
question on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] to strike from the bill, in two 
places, the word “unduly”, and to sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof the word “sub- 
stantially”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the sense of the amendment which has 
been submitted by the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on that 
question, I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 
A division has been requested. The 
Senate will now proceed to divide. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, prior to the vote, a state- 
ment which I prepared relative to Sen- 
ate bill 1062. I have been in my com- 
mittee room, and was not able to pre- 
sent the statement; so I should like to 
have it printed in the Recorp, to explain 
my views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR FULBRIGHT 

S. 1062 is a compromise between two 
widely separated extremes. 

There are some who would heve no fur- 
ther Federal legislation on this subject, who 
are satisfied with the present situation and 
oppose any change. Mr. R. E. McDaniel, the 
superintendent of banks of Ohio, tele- 
graphed the chairman during the hearings 
as follows: 

“I am unalterably opposed to the bill in 
its present form giving any additional pow- 
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ers to the Federal supervising agencies rela- 
tive to bank mergers or any other matters 
that would give them additional authority 
over State banks.” 

There are some, on the other hand, who 
would put bank mergers under section 7 of 
the Clayton Act with no escape clause, no 
room for discretion, and no rule of reason. 
S. 1004, introduced by Senator WILEY, I un- 
derstand at the request of the Justice De- 
partment, would make the Clayton Act di- 
rectly applicable to banks just as it is now 
applicable to steel companies. Presumably, 
S. 1004 is intended to incorporate the latest 
interpretation of section 7 of the Clayton 
Act, as set forth in the Bethlehem-Youngs- 
town case: 

“The consideration to be accorded to 
benefits of one kind or another in one sec- 
tion or another of the country which may 
flow from a merger involving a substantial 
lessening of competition is a matter properly 
to be urged upon Congress. It is outside the 
province of the Court. The simple test un- 
der section 7 is whether or not the merger 
may substantially lessen competition ‘in any 
line of commerce in any section of the coun- 
try. 

The committee did not adopt either of 
these divergent points of view. Instead, 
taking into consideration the fact that bank- 
ing is a highly regulated industry with 
many of the characteristics of a quasi pub- 
lic utility, the committee adopted a com- 
promise position which would give effect 
both to the banking factors involved in the 
merger and to the competitive factors in- 
volved in the merger. It did so on the basis 
of precedents in other regulated industries, 
for example, railroads and other carriers, 
though the committee did not go as far as to 
provide the same exemption from the Sher- 
man Act that is given to mergers by carriers, 

The committee even went beyond the com- 
promise reached in 1956 and 1957, when 
similar bills were passed by the Senate. In 
those bills, as in the case of S. 1062 as it 
was introduced, the banking agencies’ con- 
sultation with the Justice Department was 
optional. Instead, the committee adopted 
the Frear amendment which makes consul- 
tation with Justice mandatory. Senator 
Dovetas said in his supplementary views: 

“The bill amended by the committee is a 
vast improvement over previous legislation 
which only permitted participation of the 
Department of Justice when desired by the 
banking agencies.” 

The fundamental idea of S. 1062 first ap- 
peared in 1952, when it was drafted by the 
Federal Reserve Board. Since that time, 
many years have gone by and about a thou- 
sand bank mergers have taken place. The 
Senate has twice passed bills comparable to 
S. 1062. The House had passed a bill which 
would have put bank mergers directly un- 
der section 7 of the Clayton Act. 

Now the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], at this late date, comes for- 
ward with a new approach to the bank merger 
problem. Although some of the provisions 
of his amendment have been considered in 
the past by the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, some of them are entirely 
novel and to my knowledge have never been 
considered by any committee. 

If the purpose of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming is to stop all mergers, good and bad, 
I think his amendment is a proper one, al- 
though this could be done more directly. 
However, it ought to be remembered that 
some mergers can result in increased com- 
petition, in stronger institutions which are 
better able to provide banking services to 
their customers and to the public. This type 
of merger would also be stopped by the 
O’Mahoney amendment, if there is any re- 
sistance at all to the proposed merger, be- 
cause the procedures are so elaborate and 
so potentially damaging to a bank that I 
doubt any bank would go through them. 
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The net result might well be a lessening of 
competition, rather than an increase. 

In this connection it ought to be remem- 
bered that some banks and bankers fear and 
oppose mergers, not because of their anxiety 
to maintain competition, but because of their 
fear of effective competition which might 
endanger the monopolies which some of them 
enjoy. The O’Mahoney amendment, by dis- 
couraging all mergers, would tend to protect 
these monopolies. In dealing with this 
problem, it is time that we acknowledge the 
fact that the problems of mergers and com- 
petition are not black and white and that 
there are many factors which make up the 
answer to whether a particular merger is 
good or bad for the economy. 

The committee bill recognizes this fact. 
The O'Mahoney amendment does not. The 
O'Mahoney amendment would prohibit any 
bank merger if its effect might be substanti- 
ally to lessen competition, except in certain 
limited circumstances. The word “substan- 
tially” has been construed by the courts in 
absolute terms, as I have said, in quoting 
from the Bethlehem-Youngstown decision, 
and this construction does not allow the con- 
sideration of other circumstances which 
might make the merger desirable in the pub- 
lic interest. The O'Mahoney amendment at- 
tempts to spell out the circumstances under 
which the merger might be approved under 
certain limited conditions. However, no one 
can say that the conditions described in the 
amendment are the only ones in which 
mergers might be desirable. In fact, the 
committee report describes other such sit- 
uations and even these are only illustrative 
and not exclusive. Furthermore, their eval- 
uation cannot be a legalistic one. 

The amendment would require the appro- 
priate bank supervisory agency to hold a 
hearing in any case in which either of the 
two other banking agencies or the Attorney 
General disapproves of a proposed merger and 
it also provides for an appeal to the courts on 
the basis of the record made at such a hear- 


These provisions, in effect, give the Attor- 
mey General a veto over any merger. Fur- 
thermore, the amendment is deficient in 
that, although the Attorney General would 
consider only the competitive factors in a 
merger, on the basis of this consideration 
alone, he could throw the merger into pub- 
lic hearings and court review. This is so 
because the amendment on the one hand 
provides that the Attorney General shall 
report to the banking agencies on the com- 
petitive factors; and on the other hand, he 
may disapprove the application. The At- 
torney General does not know and cannot 
know the proper weight to be given to other 
factors which have to be considered in ap- 
proving or disapproving a merger. These 
are financial condition, character of man- 
agement, convenience and needs of the com- 
munity, among others. 

These factors are known and can be ap- 
propriately weighed by the banking agen- 
cies. The knowledge that the banking 
agencies possess concerning these factors is 
derived from constant examination and su- 
pervision of banks generally and of the 
particular banks to be involved in a pro- 
posed merger. They are derived to a great 
extent from the reports of examination of 
the banks in which the examiner goes into 
all the intimate details of the bank’s rela- 
tions with its customers. Disclosure of these 
reports through public hearings and court 
review might well damage the businesses of 
the bank's customers, as well as the bank 
itself. Disclosure could also result in injury 
to depositors. Bank examination is an es- 
sential part of the protection of depositors 
and the public interest in banking generally. 

The Federal banking agencies cannot 
maintain the integrity of bank examination 
if bank examiners and the persons whom 
they interview in the process of examination 
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know that the reports are liable to be dis- 
closed to the public. Bank examiners will 
be reluctant to express opinions which are 
essential to the proper evaluation of a 
bank’s business, 

With respect to court review, I submit 
that the evaluation of such factors as the 
banking agencies must consider, such as 
character of the management, adequacy of 
the capital structure, and convenience and 
needs of the community, are not factors ca- 
pable of court determination. They neces- 
sarily involve evaluation based upon special- 
ized experience and knowledge which 
neither the Attorney General nor the courts 
possess. 

The committee bill, as amended, gives the 
Attorney General a voice in the only ques- 
tion in which he has a legitimate interest— 
competition. The O'Mahoney amendment 
gives him a veto, because he could throw 
the whole question into public hearings and 
court review, which no bank would risk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask for the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 1062) was passed, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (c) of section 18 of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act is amended by striking 
out the third sentence thereof and substitut- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “No insured 
bank shall merge or consolidate with any 
other insured bank or, either directly or indi- 
rectly, acquire the assets of, or assume liabil- 
ity to pay any deposits made in, any other 
insured bank without the prior written con- 
sent (i) of the Comptroller of the Currency 
if the acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank 
is to be a national bank or a district bank, 
or (ii) of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System if the acquiring, as- 
suming, or resulting bank is to be a State 
member bank (except a district bank), or 
(ili) of the Corporation if the acquiring, as- 
suming, or resulting bank Is to be a non- 
member insured bank (except a district 
bank). In granting or withholding consent 
under this subsection, the Comptroller, the 
Board, or the Corporation, as the case may 
be, shall consider the factors enumerated in 
section 6 of this Act. In the case of a 
merger, consolidation, acquisition of assets 
or assumption of liabilities, the appropriate 
agency shall also take into consideration 
whether the effect thereof may be to lessen 
competition unduly or to tend unduly to 
create a monopoly, and, in the interests of 
uniform standards, it shall not take action as 
to any such transaction without first seeking 
the views of each of the other two banking 
agencies referred to herein with respect to 
such question. In the case of a merger, con- 
solidation, acquisition of assets, or assump- 
tion of liabilities, the appropriate agency 
shall request a report from the Attorney Gen- 
eral on the competitive factors involved in 
the merger. The Attorney General shall 
furnish such report to such agency within 
thirty calendar days of the request: Provided, 
however, That in case the agency finds an 
emergency exists the agency may advise the 
Attorney General thereof and may thereupon 
shorten the period for the Attorney General 
to report to ten calendar days: Provided 
further, That where the agency finds that 
an emergency makes necessary immediate ac- 
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tion in order to prevent the probable failure 
of one of the merging banks, the appropriate 
agency may act without obtaining such re- 
port from the Attorney General: And pro- 
vided further, That the Comptroller, the 
Board, and the Corporation shall each sub- 
mit to the Congress a semiannual report 
with respect to each merger, consolidation, 
acquisition of assets, or assumption of liabil- 
ities approved by the Comptroller, the Board, 
or the Corporation, as the case may be, 
which shall include the following informa- 
tion: the name of the receiving bank; the 
name of the absorbed bank; the total re- 
sources of the receiving bank; the total re- 
sources of the absorbed bank; whether a re- 
port has been submitted by the Attorney 
General hereunder; and if approval has been 
given, a summary of the substance of the 
report made by the Attorney General, and a 
statement by the Comptroller, the Board, 
or the Corporation, as the case may be, in 
justification of its findings.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1959—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the agreement which has been entered, 
the motion of the Senator from Louis- 
iana [Mr. Lone] for reconsideration of 
the vote by which the Senate agreed to 
the conference report on House bill 5916, 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill, now comes before the Senate. 

Under the agreement, 1 hour is avail- 
able for debate on the motion, with that 
time to be equally divided and controlled. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that there should at least be a 
partial quorum call. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
required by the quorum call not be 
charged to the time under the control of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate attached to the supplemental appro- 
priation bill two amendments which, al- 
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though one was in the language of a 
limitation, had the effect of telling the 
President that Army manpower was not 
to be cut below 900,000, and the Marine 
Corps was not to be cut below a strength 
of 200,000. 

Mr. President, the facts about the 
Army are that the Chief of Staff of the 
Army testified that the bare minimum 
he would recommend for the Army was 
$25,000, The Secretary of the Army, 
after consulting with those whose ad- 
vice he thought he should seek, and af- 
ter considering the budgetary situation 
of the Nation and all other circum- 
stances, testified that he would be will- 
ing to accept the 900,000 figure, al- 
though that was a lesser number than 
the Army’s Chief of Staff thought 
necessary. 

Congress appropriated funds last year 
sufficient to maintain the Army at a 
strength of 900,000. When the Defense 
Appropriation bill for 1959 was consid- 
ered, Congress spelled out in the Senate- 
House conference committee report that 
there should be a 900,000 man Army, 
which is substantially less than the 
strength recommended by the Chief of 
Staff and also is the minimum figure 
which the Secretary of the Army felt 
was necessary. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
statement in the conference report be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

It is the belief of the committee of con- 
ference that the national defense requires 
the maintenance of a Regular Army of not 
less than 900,000 and it is the intent that 
the planned strength for fiscal year 1959 be 
maintained at that level in accordance with 
the funds provided. (P. 5, House Rept. 2503, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., dated Aug. 6, 1958.) 


It was also testified that the Marine 
Corps should be maintained at a 
strength of at least 200,000; that testi- 
mony was given by the Secretary of 
the Navy and by the others who had 
responsibility in connection with that 
matter. 

But, again, the Bureau of the Budg- 
et—using its great power in Govern- 
ment—refused to accept the will of 
Congress, after Congress had voted, in 
passing this measure, to maintain the 
Marine Corps at a strength of 200,000; 
and the Bureau of the Budget proceeded 
to put into effect a plan which, if car- 
ried out, would have resulted in slashing 
the Marine Corps to a strength of 170,- 
000 in this fiscal year. 

Mr. President, the money is available; 
Congress appropriated it. But the money 
is not being spent for the purposes for 
which the Congress told the President 
to spend it. Congress included in the 
reports instructions as to how the money 
was to be spent, and stated why it ap- 
propriated that much money. But the 
money is being spent for other pur- 
poses. I do not know whether the money 
is being spent to buy the President the 
$5 million airplane; I do not know pre- 
cisely what the money is being used for; 
but I know that the will of Congress is 
being violated. 
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Congress intended to follow the counsel 
given by the military advisors of our 
great Nation about how to preserve the 
strength of our Nation; but our strength 
is being pared below the level the Con- 
gress believed to be necessary after it 
heard the advice of the best experts in 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, I suppose the situation 
was accurately pictured by Mr. Herb 
Block in his cartoon in which he showed 
that the hour of decision had come. His 
cartoon showed Khrushchev pointing out 
how the world could be captured by pro- 
ceeding in the way the Russians intend. 
The cartoon also showed in the United 
States two little men busily engaged in 
determining which stack of pennies was 
the higher. That cartoon seems to in- 
dicate how some officials of our Nation 
feel about this situation. 

The Bureau of the Budget is in the 
process of shifting funds, diverting them 
from being used in the ways Congress 
intended for them to be used. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget is in the process of 
shifting the use of the funds to such an 
extent that the money will be used in 
such ways that the congressional intent 
will not be carried out. The money will 
be used in ways contrary to the advice 
given by the best military minds of the 
Nation. 

This amendment to maintain the 
strength of the Army and the strength 
of the Marine Corps was taken from the 
supplemental appropriation bill because 
the House refused to go along with it 
after the Senate agreed to the amend- 
ment; with practically no opposition. It 
is for that reason that I am moving that 
the Senate reconsider the vote by which 
the conference report was agreed to, in 
order to provide an opportunity for the 
Senate to go on record as being in favor 
of maintaining a strong Army and as 
being in favor of maintaining a strong 
Marine Corps. 

I hope the conferees on the part of 
the House will be willing to permit the 
Members of the House to show them how 
the House feels about this matter. So 
far the House conferees have not been 
willing to permit the House to vote in the 
way that I propose the Senate vote on 
the principle of maintaining a strong 
Army and a strong Marine Corps. 

I believe that if the House has the op- 
portunity to vote on the question the 
House will be strongly in favor of main- 
taining adequate military strength and 
following the advice of our best military 
minds. 

Mr. President, I noted that one of the 
most powerful opponents of maintaining 
a strong Army was a Member of Con- 
gress from Texas. Oddly enough, as it 
works out, in making cutbacks in Army 
strength other units will be shifted from 
their bases to his district in Texas, which 
will result in prosperity to the district 
of that Member of Congress, as a result 
of the strength of the Army being cut. 

Many of us feel the effects of a cut in 
the strength of the Army, but I believe 
the issue should be settled on the basis 
of whether or not it is good for this Na- 
tion to reduce the strength of the Army 
below the point which our best military 
minds advise. 
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After Congress has appropriated the 
money and has told the Executive it 
wants to maintain the Army and the Ma- 
rine Corps at a certain specified strength, 
are we willing to see the Bureau of the 
Budget slash those appropriations with 
a paring knife, after Congress has stated 
its mind? 

For that reason, I hope the Senate will 
ask for a further conference. 

It is first necessary to reconsider the 
vote by which the conference report was 
agreed to. I have made my motion in 
order that the Senate may have an op- 
portunity to pass on the issue of whether 
we want to fight for a strong Army and a 
strong Marine Corps. 

I hear a great number of fainthearted 
say, “Yes; I will fight for a strong Army, 
but this is not the time. Let us do it later 
on.” Or they may say, “Please do not 
raise that question now, because you may 
get defeated, and if you are beaten you 
will have less of a chance later on.” 

Mr. President, I do not believe the peo- 
ple want that kind of representation in 
the Congress. I believe the people want 
representation that fights for a strong 
Army and a strong Marine Corps and for 
a better military posture. That is the 
reason why I believe we should have 
record votes on these issues. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe I understand 
why the Senator submitted his amend- 
ment. The Senator knows, of course, 
that in the 1958 and in the 1959 appro- 
priation bills Congress appropriated 
money for an Army of 900,000 and for 
a Marine Corps of 200,000. We also 
know that while Congress appropriated 
money for the authorized number of 
Army men and Marine Corps men, the 
administration did not use that money 
to keep the strength of the Marine Corps 
at 200,000 and the strength of the Army 
at 900,000. 

Inasmuch as Senators were aware of 
that fact, the Senator from Louisiana 
submitted the amendment he is now 
discussing, in order to let the admin- 
istration know, once and forever, that 
it was the intention of the Congress 
that there should be a strength of 
900,000 in the Army and a strength of 
200,000 in the Marine Corps. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Senators also know 
that the proposal contained in the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana was not a committee recommenda- 
tion. Is that not correct? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not also correct 
that the amendment offered with 
respect to the Marine Corps was not a 
committee recommendation? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Louisiana 
pertained to the Army strength. The 
other amendment, which was offered by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mans- 
FIELD] pertained to the strength of the 
Marine Corps. So those proposals were 
not committee recommendations, but 
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the adoption of those amendments rep- 
resented action of the Senate itself. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from New 
Mexico could not be more correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That was the reason 
why the Senate conferees fought and 
fought and fought for those amend- 
ments, but the House conferees were 
adamant, and I have been around here 
long enough to know that once in a 
while one has to give in. However, I 
feel the motion of the Senator from 
Louisiana has some merit. The Armed 
Forces are not going to suffer if action 
on this bill is delayed for 1 week. They 
still have until the Ist of July. I be- 
lieve the Senate of the United States 
is entitled at least to another try. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator so 
much. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I desire to join 
in the views expressed by both the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from New Mexico. I have discussed 
this matter with the Department and I 
know others from my State have done 
so. It strikes me that there could not 
be a worse time to cut the strength of 
our Army and Marine Corps than just 
when we are entering into what could be, 
and it seems to me may be, serious nego- 
tiations with Russia. It seems to me 
that, for psychological reasons if for 
no other, it is very bad practice to cut 
our Armed Forces at such a time. I 
think it would weaken the position of 
our representatives at Geneva, and 
possibly later at the summit conference, 
to let it be known that we are weaken- 
ing our military strength by 30,000 
men—— 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator will per- 
mit an interruption, that number is up 
to 60,000. Members of the Marine Corps 
are known as pretty good fighters. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was referring to 
the Army. It might indicate to the Rus- 
sians that we were not very serious 
about staying strong enough to contain 
them either in the Berlin area or any 
other area. It seems to me we are per- 
mitting the demands of our domestic 
economy and the demands of the budget 
to override military considerations, and 
this fact could easily be very significant 
in our negotiations with the Russians. 

I think the Senator from Louisiana 
is quite right in urging reconsideration. 
Ishall support the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to my distinguished 
senior colleague from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as 
my junior colleague has stated several 
weeks ago, he offered an amendment to 
the supplemental appropriations bill, an 
amendment I cosponsored, which would 
have had the effect of prohibiting the 
use of any funds in that bill to reduce 
Army strength below 900,000. We deter- 
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mined upon this course of action for two 
reasons: 

First, it was, and still is, our fervent 
belief that the administration made a 
grievous error in insisting upon cutting 
the strength of the Army by some 30,000. 
The cold war continues unabated. Even 
now, as the Foreign Ministers of the Four 
Great Powers meet in Geneva to seek 
ways and means of easing tensions and 
perhaps achieving disarmament, there 
are ominous rumblings in Berlin, the 
Middle East, and other areas of the 
world. Experience has amply demon- 
strated that should armed conflict 
threaten in any or all of these areas, and 
should it be necessary to counter such 
threatened conflict with a show of armed 
strength, the United States will be called 
upon to do the job. Such was the case in 
Lebanon, the Formosa Strait, and, of 
course, during the Korean war. 

For this reason alone, Mr. President, 
there is every reason that, if anything, 
Army strength should be increased in- 
stead of reduced. 

As Senators will recall, language was 
placed in the conference report on the 
fiscal 1959 Defense Department appro- 
priation bill, specifying that the over- 
budget funds provided for the Army 
therein were to be used to maintain Army 
strength at 900,000 during the 1959 fiscal 
year. 

The President promptly disregarded 
this statement of intent and proceeded to 
use the funds as he saw fit, for other 
purposes. 

As I indicated earlier, mandatory lan- 
guage was inserted by the Senate in the 
supplemental appropriations bill to com- 
pel the Army to abide by congressional 
intent, and fix Army strength at 900,000 
for the current fiscal year. 

This amendment, along with a similar 
amendment dealing with the Marine 
Corps, was lost in conference when the 
House conferees refused absolutely and 
adamantly to even consider concurring 
in these amendments. They raised the 
issue of a constitutional question which, 
to be perfectly frank, may or may not be 
present. It is my personal judgment 
that there is no constitutional issue in- 
volved, since the Constitution, by its own 
terms, specifies that the Congress has the 
duty to raise and maintain an army. 

The second reason why my junior col- 
league and I have endeavored to main- 
tain Army strength at not less than 
900,000, was to preserve the active status 
of Fort Polk, La. 

There are those who would no doubt 
like to claim that we act under the infiu- 
ence of more or less selfish motives. This 
is not true, Mr. President. 

Back in 1955, when the Army was 
searching for an area large enough to 
stage atomic age maneuvers, it ap- 
proached practically every part of the 
country and was unable to obtain the 
requisite acreage, except in Louisiana. 

There the State of Louisiana and pub- 
lic-spirited local residents went to work 
and provided to the Government, free of 
charge, maneuver rights over 7 million 
acres of land. This area, which was 
made available to the Army on a 15-year 
basis, was sufficiently large for the Army 
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to conduct Operation Sagebrush, under 
which atomic battle conditions were sim- 
ulated. That area, Mr. President, the 
only suitable area for atomic-age ma- 
neuvers in the entire continental United 
States, will be lost to the Military Estab- 
lishment the moment the doors of Fort 
Polk are closed. The maneuver agree- 
ment specifies that should Fort Polk be 
deactivated, all obligations under the 
maneuver agreements will terminate. 

This raises a very basic issue, namely, 
Is the action of the executive branch, in 
closing Fort Polk, in the best interests of 
the Government? 

To properly evaluate this issue, the 
reason for the closing of the fort must be 
examined. That reason is economy, the 
military would have us believe. It is 
said that the military budget must be 
cut, and that the Army is a handy place 
for this reduction to fall. 

Thus, since it has been determined by 
the executive branch that Army 
strength should be reduced, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has made the appar- 
ently irrevocable decision that, of the nu- 
merous Army installations presently on 
active status, Fort Polk must be deac- 
tivated. 

It strikes me, Mr. President, and I hope 
that the Senate will agree, that the ex- 
ecutive branch has cmbarked upon a 
course of action that is absolutely sense- 
less. 

If economy, if reduced expenditures, 
is indeed the motivating factor behind 
the reduction in Army strength and the 
resulting closing of Fort Polk, the ex- 
ecutive branch is guilty of the most 
reckless demagoguery and, I say, the 
most diligent campaign of misrepresen- 
tation that it has ever sought to perpe- 
trate upon the Congress and the people 
of our country. 

Closing Fort Polk will save our Gov- 
ernment about $5 million a year, it has 
been estimated. The maneuver rights 
alone, which the Army would retain by 
continuing Fort Polk on an active basis, 
are valued at infinitely more than $5 
million a year. 

Furthermore, there is absolutely no 
need whatever, should reduced military 
expenditures be required, to impose these 
reductions on Army personnel funds. 

There are ample areas in the defense 
budget where expenditures can be re- 
duced, without cutting a basic compo- 
nent of our national strength. 

For instance, I have in my hand a 
clipping announcing the delivery to the 
military services of three jet airliners, at 
a cost of nearly $5 million each. These 
airliners, I want Senators to know, were 
purchased with Defense Department 
funds—funds which the Congress origi- 
nally appropriated for the procurement 
of military aircraft. When this partic- 
ular procurement program was ended, a 
little money was left over and so the 
eager-beaver bureaucrats immediately 
began to find ways and means of spend- 
ing it. 

Of course, they initially had a little 
trouble, since defense policy specifies 
that in cases such as this, extra funds 
must be used for items of the next high- 
est priority. 
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However, they managed to bypass 
this requirement, and found ways and 
means of using the money for jet trans- 
ports. It is inconceivable to me that 
three special, executive-type, fancy, 
plush, airplanes is the No, 2 priority in 
our military procurement program, but 
evidently it is. At any rate, the Com- 
mander in Chief must think so, since 
he will be the principal beneficiary of 
this jet-age bonanza. 

The newspaper article to which I 
have referred, points out a few other 
interesting things about these airplanes. 

First, their maintenance will cost 
nearly $73 per hour more than the 
maintenance of the existing aircraft as- 
signed to the Chief Executive and his 
associates. To be specific, the tax- 
payers will be compelled to cough up 
nearly $271 for each hour that one of 
these planes is in the air, over and 
above the initial procurement cost of 
nearly $5 million apiece. 

Mr. President, no Member of this 
body would want the President or his 
associates to fly around in unsafe or 
antiquated aircraft, but the fact is that 
the Columbine—the aircraft presently 
assigned to the President, and which he 
will keep, in addition to the new jets— 
is a magnificent plane. It is as good as 
most of the aircraft used by the public, 
if not better. It is specially equipped 
with the most modern radio, radar, and 
similar equipment. Its accoutrements 
are sufficiently glamorous for our Chief 
of State or, for that matter, almost any 
other human being alive. 

It strikes me that if economy in mili- 
tary operations is the reason offered 
for a reduction in Army strength, then 
the economy ax should fall on these air- 
planes I have discussed, instead of on 
the actual fighting forces of our Republic. 

I wish it were possible for me to report 
to the Senate that our military planners 
agree with this reasoning. Evidently 
they do not. Apparently, they prefer to 
spend the taxpayers money on jet air- 
craft at $5 million apiece, with an hourly 
upkeep of $271, and upon such other 
things as 12-seat helicopters used occa- 
sionally by the President at an hourly 
cost of $350; salaries for enlisted men to 
wait upon military “brass,” including the 
Chief Executive; guns, tanks, and air- 
planes to be sent to foreign “paper” 
armies, which armies, in my opinion, the 
record demonstrates to be more in the 
way of liabilities than assets. 

I regretfully must inform the Senate 
today that the stock of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has fallen so low among the 
people of my State, that a suit calling 
upon the Army to show cause why it 
should breach its contract with the State 
of Louisiana concerning Fort Polk has 
been filed in the Federal District Court 
for the Western District of Louisiana. 
An order has been issued by the judge 
of that court, ordering the Government 
to appear on June 3 and show cause why 
Fort Polk should not remain open. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the petition in the 
case of Irving Ward-Steinman v. United 
States of America, Civil Action No. 7416, 
in the U.S. District Court, Western Dis- 
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trict of Louisiana, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


US. DISTRICT Court, WESTERN DISTRICT, 
STATE OF LoOvIsIANA—IRVING WARD-STEIN- 
MAN, V. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CIVIL 
Acriod No. 7416 


ORDER OF THE COURT 


Petition, Jurat, and annexed exhibits con- 
sidered, it is therefore ordered and directed, 
that the preliminary hearing on petitioner's 
motion be set for the 3d day of June AD., 
1959, at 10 a.m. o’clock, and that petitioner 
and defendant present their authorities as 
to whether petitioner's motion to show cause 
should be granted or denied. 

Matter will be heard at Alexandria, La. 

Done this 4th day of May, A.D., 1959, at 
Alexandria, La. 

Eowin F. HUNTER, Jr., 
U.S. District Judge. 
Filed May 4, 1959. 
ALTON L. CURTIS, 
Clerk. 
By Ropney E. REDDOCK, 
Deputy. 
WESTERN DiıstrRIcT, U.S. Disrricr COURT, 

STATE. or LOUISIANA—IRVING WARD-STEIN- 

MAN V. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CIVIL 

AcTION No. 7416 


To the HONORABLES THE JUDGES OF THE 
AFORESAID COURT, Hons. Ben C. DAWKINS, 
In., AND EDWIN FORD HUNTER, JR.: 


The petition of Irving Ward-Steinman, a 
resident of and domiciled in the Western 
District of the U.S. District Court for Louisi- 
ana, of age, with respect shows the basis for 
the herein: 


MOTION TO SHOW CAUSE 


1. Petitioner is a property owner and tax- 
payer in Vernon Parish, within the herein 
Federal district and the defendant is the 
United States of America; that the Federal 
jurisdiction is involved pursuant to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; further, that 
the jurisdictional sum of $10,000 or more is 
at issue. 

2. Petitioner is aggrieved and is suffering 
and will continue to suffer irreparable in- 
jury and harm and loss if the defendant is 
not required to show cause on a day, date, 
and time to be set by this honorable court, 
requiring the defendant to show cause, if any 
he has or can, why the grievous and irrepara- 
ble injury and harm, presently suffered by 
your petitioner and to be shortly augmented 
and made permanent, should not be repaired 
and the proper relief granted. 

3. Petitioner's motion to show cause is for 
the purpose of having the defendant show 
why said defendant should not be restrained 
or enjoined from closing or proceeding with 
the closing of Fort Polk, La., within the 
jurisdiction of this honorable court. 

4. That the closing of Fort Polk will work 
such harm and injury and irreparable dam- 
age to your petitioner that public policy 
and judicial evaluation are sought in said 
motion to show cause. 

5. That the basis for the motion to show 
cause, inter alia, are referred to by a series 
of exhibits annexed thereto and identified; 
that said exhibits and/or annexations are 
to be construed as though copied in extenso 
herein, and are made part hereof on infor- 
mation and belief as to their accuracy and 
petitioner so alleges. 

6. Exhibit No. 1 is a verbatim copy of a 
contract entered into by and between the 
defendant and various parties; said exhibit 
No. 1 affecting in excess of what is esti- 
mated as being 7 million acres of land situ- 
ated in the Fort Polk area, all within the 
jurisdiction of this honorable court; that 
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said exhibit No. 1 establishes without ambi- 
guity the contractual relations underlying 
the establishment of Fort Polk; that said 
exhibit is a maneuver agreement, which has 
a period of 15 years from date thereof (ie, 
1955), and is the agreement originally 
signed by many landowners in good faith, 
and upon which the defendant, upon reach- 
ing the minimum of 7 million or more acres, 
proceeded to make and did make Fort Polk 
a permanent installation whereas formerly 
it had been Camp Polk. 

7. Exhibit No. 1 is alleged to be the prod- 
uct of the defendant. 

8. That by letter, office, Chief of Engi- 
neers, August 18, 1955, the maneuver agree- 
ment, was unilaterally amended, with the 
result that the mutuality of exhibit No. 1 
ceased being what it originally was intended 
to be, a contract for a period of 15 years, 
and on paragraph 6 of said exhibit No. 1, 
was added, after the word “Army” the fol- 
lowing terminology, to wit: “or in the event 
it is deactivated.” 

9. That it was the original intent of the 
defendant, and the original intent of all 
parties to the process, to make Fort Polk a 
permanent installation, and not a child of 
whim. 

10. That exhibit No. 2, is a facsimile of 
General Orders No, 63, Department of the 
Army, Washington 25, D.C., October 27, 
1955, in which the pertinent item reads: 

“V. Camp Polk, La.: 1. Effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1955; Camp Polk, La., is redesignated 
Fort Polk and announced as a permanent 
Department of the Army installation. 

“2. Effective November 1, 1955, Fort Polk, 
La., a class I installation under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commanding General, 4th Army, 
is placed in active status. 

“{AG 323.3 [28 Oct 55] ] 

“By Order of the Secretary of the Army 

“MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, 
“General, U.S. Army, Chief of Staff. 

“Official: 

“JOHN A. KLEIN, 
“Major General, U.S. Army, The Adju- 
tant General.” 

11, That the foregoing exhibit No. 2, con- 
firms the intent of exhibit No. 1, and thus 
far the defendant kept faith with its cove- 
nants and lends weight to the allegation of 
the nullity of the unilateral amendment re- 
ferred to in paragraph 8, above. 

12. That exhibit No. 3 is a six-page bril- 
liant and logical analysis of the facts pre- 
pared as a memorandum by Senator ALLEN 
J. ELLENDER and filed with the Secretary of 
Defense McElroy and Secretary of the Army 
Brucker at a conference held in Washington, 
D.C., January 28, 1959. This report covers 
succinctly, concisely, and specifically the is- 
sues covered by the herein motion to show 
cause as a justifying and provocative factor 
and force. 

13. That exhibit No. 4 is a letter from the 
President of the United States to the Hon- 
orable Earl K. Long, Governor of Louisiana, 
and is dated January 22, 1959. 

14. That the pertinency of this exhibit 
No. 4 is made manifest by the incomplete in- 
formation supplied to the President where 
he is subscribing to the doctrine of unilat- 
eral abrogation of a contract, to wit (fifth 
paragraph): 

“Such designations can be made only in 
regard to the then foreseeable future. 

“This was recognized as the time the 
agreement was made by the incorporation of 
a provision in each agreement with the indi- 
vidual landowners for automatic termination 
in the eyent Fort Polk was inactivated.” 

15. That the pith of the matter is: the 
amendment was not agreed to ab initio; that 
agreements were signed without this amend- 
atory provision (to par. 6 of exhibit No. 1); 
that the amendatory provision was a unilat- 
eral one; that its origin and validity is seri- 
ously questioned and its legality denied, 
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16. That exhibit No. 5, is a brief summary 
of economic factors regarding effect of Fort 
Folk on the surrounding area. It shows 
property assessments, effective buying, re- 
tail sales, yardstick of operations at Fort 
Poik, population trends in the Fort Polk area 
and the State of Louisiana, and property as- 
sessment trends in Vernon Parish. In brief, 
this exhibit No. 5 details, in figures, what 
Fort Polk meant to the economy of the area; 
how the integration of Fort Polk with the 
surrounding area made it a homogeneous 
community, and a life-giving artery to the 
circulatory system known as the Fort Polk 
area. 

17. That, further, exhibit No. 5 establishes 
the interdependency of the community upon 
the express and implied covenants entered 
into by the defendant and the people, as 
represented by the municipalities, parishes, 
and State, including the agencies thereof. 
The people kept their part of the bargain or 
covenant. The motion to show cause is to 
ascertain why the defendant should not be 
required to maintain its obligations, both 
express and implied. 

18. That exhibit No. 6, consists of parts 
(A), (B), (C), (D), (E), and (F). 

19. Part (A) of exhibit No. 6 shows that, 
contrary to the cry of economy, it would cost 
the defendant an estimated sum of $2,300,000 
to deactivate Fort Polk, in one aspect alone. 

20. Part (B) of exhibit No. 6 shows that it 
cost the defendant during a 3-year period, 
almost $5 million to maintain and modify 
contracts affecting the establishment of Fort 
Polk. 

21. Part (C) of exhibit No. 6 shows that 
approximately $1914 million was invested by 
private, State, and municipal sources in the 
Fort Polk area on the faith in defendant 
maintaining Fort Polk as a permanent in- 
stallation. 

22. Part (D) of exhibit No. 6 shows that 
the defendant has insured FHA, VA, or a 
combination of both, in loans, toward the 
residential development of the Fort Polk 
area; that the defendant itself insured it- 
self, through its agencies, that Fort Polk 
would be permanent. 

23. Part (E) of exhibit No. 6 shows the 
aspect of utility development, totaling an 
estimated $4 million; an investment for de- 
velopment on the basis of permanency of 
Fort Polk; an investment that will hit stock- 
holders and shareholders in that the amor- 
tization of these long-term investment de- 
velopments now face financial ruin. 

24. Part (F) of exhibit No. 6 shows one 
type of development—trailer parks, to ac- 
commodate the many military in their mo- 
bile homes; these investments, with an esti- 
mation of in excess of half-a-million, can 
become the most costly gopher flats in the 
history of our economics, all as a result of 
the action of the defendant in breaking a 
promise to keep and maintain Fort Polk asa 

ent installation. 

25. That exhibit No. 7, in three parts, (A), 
(B), and (C), show respectively that (A) 
the Capehart project contracted for at an 
estimate of 33 million was canceled, with- 
out a single unit of the 2,000 homes being 
built, at a cost of an estimated $15 million. 

26. That (B) of exhibit No. 7 shows the 
official recognition given to the establish- 
ment of Fort Polk on a permanent basis in 
that the Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker, dedicated same. The result of same 
was the location of approximately 18,000 
military and some 1,750 civilian employees. 

27. That (C) of exhibit No. 7 is a quint- 
essential résumé of the impact of the closing 
of Fort Polk upon “Parish assessments,” 
“school construction,” “community develop- 
ment,” “commercial activity,” “national in- 
tegrity,” “international sequence,” “State of 
Louisiana,” and “Vernon and Beauregard 
Parishes.” 

28. That petitioner, relying on the implied 
and express permanency of Fort Polk, made 
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an investment in said Fort Polk area, spe- 
cifically, in Leesville, Vernon Parish, La., to 
the extent of a sum in excess of $10,000 for 
his part, comprising some 16 acres of land, 
a building, and the appurtenances of an 
established and licensed radio station, to-wit, 
KLLA, with a frequency of 1570 and a power 
of 250 watts, said operation being licensed as 
a radio station by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, petitioner being the 
managing partner and general manager of 
same having an undivided one-half owner- 
ship interest therein. 

29. That petitioner, as a result of the im- 
pending closing of Fort Polk, is suffering and 
will continue to suffer irreparable injury, 
damage and harm, should the defendant be 
permitted to carry out the announced in- 
tentions of closing Fort Polk, an official per- 
manent military establishment, 

Wherefore, petitioner, prays that this hon- 
orable court, set a date and time, for pre- 
liminary arguments as to whether or not the 
defendant should be cited to show cause if 
any he has or can, why said defendant should 
not be restrained from the closing of Fort 
Polk, and for all relief in the premises. 

IRVING WakbD-STEINMAN, 
Petitioner. 
STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
Parish of Rapides: 1 

Irving Ward-Steinman, being first duly 
sworn, deposes and states that he is the pe- 
titioner in the foregoing action; that he pre- 
pared the allegations from information 
which he believes to be true and correct and 
upon information and belief so avers, and 
that all other allegations he believes to be 
true and correct, to the best of his under- 
standing, information and belief. 

IRVING WARD-STEINMAN. 

Sworn to and subscribed this 4th day of 
May, A.D., 1959. 

[SEAL] JACK CRENSHAW, 

Notary Public. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, 
Senators—if they will read this peti- 
tion—will find a detailed outline of the 
way our Government has breached faith 
with the people of my State. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp at this 
point a copy of a letter from the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, dated January 22, 
1959, dealing with the closing of Fort 
Polk. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., January 22, 1959. 
The Hon. EARL K. Lone, 
Governor of Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Dear Governor Lonc: This is in reply to 
your letter concerning the closing of Fort 
Polk. 

As you know, the Defense Department is 
emphasizing the introduction of more ad- 
vanced, more powerful weapons throughout 
the Armed Forces, with consequent savings 
in manpower and consequent consolidation 
of many units. These weapons, although 
tremendously powerful, are also extremely 
costly, and their costs are increasing. It 
has therefore become necessary to close some 
of the Army’s installations, where this ac- 
tion is made possible by these savings and 
consolidations. 

The closing of installations has serious 
effect on the surrounding communities 
wherever they are located. This was partic- 
ularly recognized in the case of Fort Polk. 
Nevertheless, the interest of the Nation as 
a whole dictated that the Army consolidate 
at other stations. The decision to close Fort 
Polk was not an easy one and was made only 
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after a thorough study of what action would 
be best in the interest of our national secu- 
rity. 

As to the obligation on the part of the 
Army to maintain Fort Polk as a permanent 
installation, as you know, the Army agreed 
to designate it a permanent installation con- 
tingent upon securing the necessary maneu- 
ver rights and did so designate it on Octo- 
ber 27, 1955. Such designations can be 
made only in regard to the then foreseeable 
future. This was recognized at the time the 
agreement was made by the incorporation of 
a provision in each agreement with the indi- 
vidual landowners for automatic termina- 
tion in the event Fort Polk was inactivated. 

The Army has acknowledged and is most 
appreciative of the fine community support 
in the areas surrounding Fort Polk. I sin- 
cerely regret that it has become necessary to 
close Fort Polk in the interest of applying 
available resources to the ever-increasing 
costs of missiles and other adjuncts of 
modern military preparedness. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask, also, unanimous consent that the 
following materials be printed in the 
Recorp at this point: A brief summary on 
economic factors regarding effect of 
Fort Polk on the surrounding area; an 
exhibit indicating the losses which the 
Government and others will suffer in 
closing Fort Polk; and, finally, a brief 
memorandum which I have prepared and 
which has already been made available 
to the Department of Defense, further 
outlining the factors constituting a 
breach of faith by the executive branch 
of our Government with the people of my 
State. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Brier SUMMARY ON Economic Factors RE- 
GARDING EFFECT OF Fort POLK ON THE 
SURROUNDING AREA 


Property assessments: In the initial 4 
years of the camp’s operation, assessments 
rose 32.3 percent while on a comparable 4- 
year period of inactivity, the increase was 
only 10.5 percent. The largest gain in as- 
sessment valuation was made during the 
second 4-year period of the camp's activity 
when the increase was 46.6 percent. The 
following 1-year inactivity resulted in an 
increase of less than 1 percent. The in- 
crease after the last mobilization of the 
camp was 13.4 percent over a 3-year period. 
Within the last 17 years, property assess- 
ments have increased one and one-half 
times. 

Effective buying: Noticeably affected by 
the status of the camp. During the first 4- 
year period of activity, effective buying in- 
come almost tripled. The following 4 years 
of inactivity resulted in a decrease of 20 per- 
cent or $2 million. During the next 4-year 
period of activity, it almost doubled, then 
remained relatively the same during the 1- 
year inactivity, and has increased a little 
over $3 million during the last 3 years of 
activity. 

Retail sales: Following income trends, 
since 1941, effective buying income has in- 
creased from $3,500,000 to $20 million, or 
almost six times. Retail sales since 1941 
have increased from $2,700,000 to almost $20 
million or more than seven times. 


YARDSTICK OF OPERATIONS AT FORT POLK 
Construction began May 1941, first ma- 
neuvers held September 1941. 
Active: June 1941 through December 1946. 


Inactive: January 1947 through August 
1950. 


Active: September 1950 through June 1954. 


1959 


Inactive: July 1954 through October 1955. 
Active: November 1956 through (as an- 
nounced) June 1959. 


Population trends in the Fort Polk area and 
the State of Louisiana 


oe 


Percent} Percent} Percent 
change | change | change 
1940-50 | 1950-58 | 1940-58 


Source: 1040-50, U.S. Census; 1958, Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Hospitals. 


Property assessments trends in Vernon 


Parish 
Year | Fort Polk Assessment Percent 
status change 
$7, 615, 457 32.3 
57 8, 419, 054 10.5 
12, 342, 420 46.6 
eth 12, 342, 420 12) 379, 080 3 
1955-58 | Active...-.| 12,379,080 14,035, 700 13,4 


Consolidated source: Louisiana State Department of 
Commerce and Industry, Hon. Curt. Sieglin, Director. 
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Losses To BE SUFFERED BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AND OTHERS AS RESULT OF CLOSING OF FORT POLK, La. 


(A) Estimate to move Fort Polk families: 


Approximate personnel Jan. 1, 1959. 8, 000 
Approximate families (based on 
school survey, August 1958, when 
approximate personne] numbered 
„000; are of families, 2,749) 

46 

3, 680 

posi 
United States of America (miles). 1,000 
Average freight per family (miles) 5, 000 


Average cost, 100 pounds per 1,000 
Cg eee te ESE ae ees $7.7 
Average ee cost, freight, 
moving $385, 00 
Average travel pay (18 
mum) per $0.15 
bao cost for travo pa: per 
. eee ee x, $150. 00 
enis dislocation pay. $00. 
1 $650. 00 
Maltin ty 3.68 3,680 Kamil $2, 300, 000. 00 
Estimate of 7515 cost to move families 
e i l ERS $2, 300, 000. 00 


G) Estimated maintenance and modifi- 
oan 8 Fort Polk, 1956, 


KANE A E N E 000, 000. 00 
Tee 4, 825, 000. 00 
(©) Estimate, total private, State and 
muniri ori investment (construc- 
tion), Polk area: 
Private AA pablio « utilities ---- 4,108, 749, 00 
Public construction 3, 601, 744, 49 
Private commercial constructi 
ville, La... 1, 795, 000. 00 
Private commere — 
P 1, 088, 000, 00 
Residential ‘houses and lots: Lees- 
» 5, 027, 600. 00 
Residential houses and lots: De- 
1 SORIA 3, 164, 000. 00 
( 19, 405, 093. 40 
(D) Government loans (FHA or VA or 
both) insured, from (C) above: 
Residences located in Leesville, La. 3, 718, 000. 00 
Residences located in DeRidder, 
JJ AP EE e 
Trailer Park, Leesville, La. 200, 000. 00 
Total, Government insured 
construction 6, 739, 000. 00 
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Losses To BE SUFFERED BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AND OTHERS AS RESULT OF CLOSING OF FORT POLK, 
La.—Continued 


(E) Utilities 160 75 (0) above): 
C 


entra] wisiana Electric (for 
water development)) $244, 621.00 
Central Louisiana Electric (for 
electric development) 1, 994, 128. 00 
Southern Bell Telephone (for tele- 
phone improvement) 1, 500, 000. 00 
Uni ted Gas Corporation (for 25 
2 300, 000. 00 
Beauregeard Electrie Coo 
(development costs) 70, 000. 00 
Minis | SBE MNP es Besse beets SoS 4, 108, 749. 00 
(F) Estimate of trailer park costs; Lees- 
ville and DeRidder, La.: 
Tower Mobile Homes Court 300, 000. 00 
Pine Hill Trailer Court.. 70, 000. 00 
All others 150, 000. 00 
T 520, 000. 00 


MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY SENATOR ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER AND FILED WITH SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE MCELROY AND SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY BRUCKER AT CONFERENCE HELD IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C., JANUARY 28, 1959 


FORT POLK: THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT TO THE PEOPLE OF LOUISIANA 
AND TO THE CONGRESS 


I. The Defense Establishment has a moral 
obligation, if not a binding legal commit- 
ment, to continue Fort Polk, La., as an 
operating military post, on a permanent 
basis 


A. In June 1955, Department of the Army 
and State of Louisiana officials met at Camp 
Beauregard, La., to discuss the possibility of 
the Army obtaining maneuver rights in and 
around the Fort Polk area in order to stage 
Operation Sagebrush. The transcripts of 
these conferences, in summarized form, are 
available in Army files. 

As a result of these conferences, the De- 
fense Establishment, by and through author- 
ized Department of the Army officials, as- 
sumed a binding obligation to maintain Fort 
Polk as a permanent post, so long as the ma- 
neuver rights in and around the Fort Polk 
area remained available to the Military Es- 
tablishment. This obligation is reflected, in 
part, in the memoranda of the confer- 
ence itself, and in subsequent written trans- 
actions which resulted from that conference, 
to wit: 

From summary of conference held at Camp 
Beauregard on June 11, 1955, the following 
record of discussion: 

“48. Mr. Milton said that he believed Gen- 
eral Pleming and himself should sign an 
agreement with the necessary and pertinent 
facts stated therein which he could take 
back to Washington and use in an effort to 
get an authorization to reopen Camp Polk, 
after which the Department of the Army and 
the Governor would make a simultaneous 
announcement. 

“49. General Fleming stated that Mr. Davis 
had cleared with the Secretary of the Army 
and the Chief of Staff, and that hand in 
hand with obtaining permits, a considerable 
buildup of troops in the area would take 
place, and that not later than fiscal year 
1957 funds would be obtained to make Camp 
Polk permanent. 

“50. General Fleming stated the public 
should be told that Polk is a permanent 
post and this is a permanent maneuver area. 
This firm statement should come from De- 
partment of the Army indicating their in- 
tention is to make Polk permanent and they 
will make every effort to do so. Especially 
should this be true in their efforts to obtain 
the necessary funds. 

“51. Colonel Bilbo, with Mr. John E. Vacek, 
Department of the Army, and Lt. Col. Mar- 
vin G. Krieger, OTJAG, Department of the 
Army, retired to another room to draw up 
this memorandum of understanding. In the 
meantime, a rather general and informal dis- 
cussion ensued.” 
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The “Memorandum of Understanding” re- 
ferred to above reads, in part, as follows: 

“Now, therefore it is mutually agreed: (1) 
the State of Louisiana will help in securing 
permits for a 7 million acreage area; (2) a 
joint announcement by the Secretary of the 
Army and the Governor of Louisiana that 
Camp Polk will be reactivated will be of ma- 
terial assistance in the acquisition of the 
necessary maneuver permits.” 

B. While this “Memorandum of Under- 
standing” does not, by its terms, specify that 
the post is to be reopened on a permanent 
basis, it will be noted that the Army pledged 
itself to “reactivate” Camp Polk, with the 
agreed purpose in mind of publicizing this 
“reactivation” in such a manner as to “be 
of material assistance in the acquisition of 
the necessary maneuver permits.” Obvious- 
ly, then, the language of the “Memorandum 
of Understanding” must be read against, and 
in conjunction with, the public announce- 
ment, since the purpose of both was, by the 
terms of the memorandum, to assist in the 
acquisition of the necessary maneuver 
permits. 

The following, therefore, are pertinent: 

1. On June 13, 1955, Col, Frank G, Spiess, 
Assistant Adjutant General for Louisiana, 
signed a supplemental memorandum dealing 
further with the conference held at Camp 
Beauregard. Paragraphs 3 and 4 thereof are 
as follows: 

“3, At 1000 hours today Mr. Milton tele- 
phoned General Fleming and told him that 
he had been able to obtain approval from 
‘top side’ and he gave General Fleming, over 
the phone, the planned news release. 

“4, This news release was arranged so as 
to be satisfactory to both Mr. Milton and 
General Fleming, after which Mr. Milton said 
he would give it to the press and radio with 
a dateline release of noon today.” 

2. It will be noted that Assistant Secretary 
of the Army Milton is quoted as stating that 
the news release referred to had been ap- 
proved by “top side,” presumably, Depart- 
ment of the Army and/or Department of De- 
fense, and, in addition, that the release, 
which was originally dictated over the tele- 
phone by Assistant Secretary of the Army 
Milton, was “arranged” so as to be satisfac- 
tory to both Mr. Milton and General Fleming. 

The press release read, in part, as follows: 

“The Department of the Army and State 
of Louisiana today announced an agreement 
under which Camp Polk, La., will be reopened 
on a permanent basis, providing the State 
and property owners will insure the use of 
the 7 million-acre large-scale maneuver area 
on a continuing basis. The maneuver area 
which includes approximately 600,000 acres 
of Government-owned land will entail no 
cost to the Army except for that involved 
in restoration and claims payment to prop- 
erty owners in the area for actual damage 
done to property during maneuvers. The 
Army pointed out since the maneuver land 
will be available to it under a continuing 
basis, the reopening of Camp Polk as a per- 
manent installation is essential in the view 
of a need for an active Army installation to 
serve as a base to support maneuver opera- 
tions.” 

C. Subsequently, the Department of the 
Army provided additional evidence that it 
had assumed a firm obligation to make Camp 
Polk a permanent installation. On October 
17, 1955, Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker wrote Governor Kennon, outlining 
fully the obligations assumed by the Depart- 
ment of the Army (and, therefore, the Mili- 
tary Establishment) upon being notified 
that the State of Louisiana had fulfilled its 
requirements under the “memorandum of 
understanding” by obtaining the necessary 
maneuver rights. The pertinent portion of 
that letter is quoted below: 

“I am sure that you have been advised by 
the Adjutant General of his understanding 
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with Assistant Secretary Davis that the ac- 
quisition of such maneuver rights over the 
area of approximately 7 million acres, with- 
out cost to the Army, not only for the pres- 
ent but for future years, was a condition 
precedent to declaring Camp Polk a perma- 
nent post.” 


Il. There is ample evidence that the obliga- 
tion assumed by the Military Establish- 
ment was not regarded by either the De- 
partment of the Army or the State of 
Louisiana as being terminable at the will 
of either party, but was, indeed, a binding 
obligation to retain Fort Polk as an active 
installation jor an indefinite period, but 
at least 15 years 


A. The background of the discussion out 
of which grew the commitment assumed by 
the Defense Establishment, is convincing on 
this point. As memorandums of discussions 
held in 1955 demonstrate, the Army officials 
present at the June 11 conference held at 
Camp Beauregard initially enedeavored to 
confine their commitment regarding the re- 
activation of Fort Polk to a 15-year period. 
The following excerpt is illuminating: 

“46. Colonel Bilbo stated that the Army 
would then agree to phase troops into the 
area with the engineers arriving in 10 days 
and the maneuver troops in September, and 
make Camp Polk permanent for 15 years if 
maneuver area is available. 

“47. General Fleming objected to the last 
statement of Colonel Bilbo and said defi- 
nitely not; that Camp Polk should be made 
permanent and no restrictions should be 
attached.” 

Thus, the State of Louisiana rejected an 
attempt to confine the term of the proffered 
reactivation to 15 years and, instead, insisted 
upon an indefinite term. It would be con- 
trary to the terms of the above-cited discus- 
sion, as well as to commonsense, to attempt 
to argue that by rejecting a 15-year reacti- 
vation period, and insisting upon an indefi- 
nite reactivation period, the State of Louisi- 
ana accepted, by inference or otherwise, the 
authority of the Defense Establishment to 
inactivate Fort Polk at any time it might 
desire, subsequent to any activation thereof. 

In addition, circumstances under which 
the agreement was reached serve ample no- 
tice that if, indeed, the Defense Establish- 
ment retained any right to deactivate Fort 
Polk, that right could not be exercised until 
at least 15 years had expired. 

B. This view is bolstered by the fact that 
the maneuver rights, upon which the reacti- 
vation of the installation were contingent, 
run for a 15-year period. (Said agreements 
are available in Army files.) It is incon- 
ceivable that the Department of the Army 
would have insisted upon a minimum term 
for maneuver rights of 15 years wtihout as- 
suming a commitment to retain Fort Polk 
as a permanent installation for at least that 
long. 

II. The refusal by the Military Establish- 
ment to use in the manner specified over- 
budget funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress in the fiscal 1959 Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act amounts to a 
violation of congressional intent—a viola- 
tion which is further aggravated by the 
fact that this violation reiterated the De- 
fense Establishment’s refusal to honor its 
obligation to the people and the State of 
Louisiana 
During two conferences held in Senator 

ELLENDER’S office during early 1958, both the 

Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the 

Army admitted, in substance, that if, indeed, 

the Army were contemplating the deactiva- 

tion of Fort Polk, such action was based 
upon the proposed reduction in Army 
strength outlined in the President's fiscal 

1959 budget message. 

Acting upon this information, and with 
the belief that the proposed reduction in 
Army strength to 870,000 (as outlined in the 
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1959 budget message) would gravely imperil 
U.S. security, both Houses of the Congress 
voted over-budget increases for the Army, 
totaling $99 million to (1) assure a mini- 
mum Army strength during fiscal 1959 of at 
least 900,000 men, and, (2) to provide suffi- 
cient operating and maintenance funds to 
continue, on an active basis, all military 
installations then in operation. 

The purposes for which these funds were 
to be used, and the intent of the Congress 
in providing them, were, at the insistence of 
Senator ELLENDER, spelled out in the report 
of the Committee on Conference of the fiscal 
1959 Department of Defense appropriation 
bill, as follows: 

“It is the belief of the committee on con- 
ference that the national defense requires the 
maintenance of a Regular Army of not less 
than 900,000 and it is the intent that the 
planned strength for fiscal year 1959 be 
maintained at that level in accordance with 
the funds provided.” 

Thus, the decision of the executive branch 
not to use these funds as originally contem- 
plated and directed by the Congress, but, 
instead, to use them for purposes entirely 
foreign to those for which said funds were 
provided, amounts to a clear and intentional 
violation of congressional directions plus an 
unequivocal and inexcusable breach of the 
Military Establishment’s obligation to retain 
Fort Polk as a permanent installation. The 
full impact of this determination can be 
appreciated only when it is understood that 
the action of the Congress in providing suf- 
cient funds to forestall a reduction in Army 
strength did, of itself, offer the Military Es- 
tablishment a means by which it would 
honor its obligations to the people and State 
of Louisiana. Yet, the Military Establish- 
ment refused to utilize these means, and, 
instead, embarked upon a course of action 
involving breaches of faith not only with the 
people and the State of Louisiana, but with 
the Congress, as well. 


IV. Having required, by terms of the agree- 
ment discussed in points I and II (above), 
that the State of Louisiana, the people of 
the Fort Polk area, and the appropriate 
governing bodies of that area provide suit- 
able recreational, housing and similar fa- 
cilities for the use of troops stationed at 
Fort Polk, the Military Establishment can- 
not now be permitted to deny any respon- 
sibility for indebtedness undertaken in 
order to further those purposes on the 
grounds that, in effect, such persons and 
governing bodies acted as volunteers 


A. The memorandum of conversations 
held at Camp Beauregard on June 11, dem- 
onstrate that the Army was concerned over 
possible adverse morale factors which could 
be present at Fort Polk, and required, as a 
condition precedent to reactivating the fort, 
that these conditions be eliminated, or, at 
least, reduced to a bare minimum. The 
following excerpt from that memorandum 
involving duties to be borne by the State 
of Louisiana upon the reactivation of Fort 
Polk, is pertinent: “(d) Keep the area 
cleaned up, i.e., free from vice, etc.; (e) as- 
sistance in promotional activities; (f) on a 
cost-reimbursable-contract-basis, assist in 
the repair, maintenance, and restoration of 
bridges; (g) encourage communities to pro- 
vide low-cost housing.” 

B. The “Memorandum of Understanding” 
required the State of Louisiana, “within the 
limitations of law and the exercise of its 
legal prerogatives” to “assist the Department 
of the Army in maintaining wholesome 
recreational, educational, and religious en- 
vironments.” 

This further serves to prove the exist- 
ence of an obligation on the part of the 
Military Establishment to retain Fort Polk as 
a permanent installation, particularly since 
private persons, bodies corporate, and duly 
authorized local governing bodies, among 
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others, acting in reliance upon the promise 
of the Defense Establishment to reopen Fort 
Polk on a permanent basis, and in further- 
ance of the obligations assumed by the 
State of Louisiana, did obligate themselves 
to the extent of many millions of dollars. 
This indebtedness is falling, or will in the 
future fall due, and the deactivation of Fort 
Polk by the Military Estabilshment, in 
violation of its obligation, with the accom- 
panying adverse economic impact, has left, 
or will leave, those indebted without suffi- 
cient resources to defray such indebtedness. 


V. The proposition advanced by the Defense 
Establishment that the deactivation of Fort 
Polk is required in order for the Defense 
Establishment to “achieve utmost economy 
in the utilization of available manpower 
and fund resources” is without merit 


A. Under date of December 17, 1958, the 
Secretary of the Army notified Senator 
ELLENDER and other Members of the 
Louisiana congressional delegation, by letter, 
that “the necessity for utmost economy in 
the utilization of available manpower and 
fund resources requires that some Army in- 
stallations be closed. Fort Polk, La., is one 
of the three installations selected for in- 
activation at this time.“ 

The position assumed by the Secretary of 
the Army is untenable, for the following 
reasons: 

1. There are, in fact, sufficient financial 
resources available to the Army during fiscal 
1959 to maintain Army strength at 900,000 
men, and to operate each and every Army 
installation which was on active status as 
of July 1, 1958, (See data in point III, 
supra.) 

2. The closing of Fort Polk will auto- 
matically terminate all outstanding ma- 
neuver agreements. Once these haye been 
terminated, it will be impossible for the 
Military Establishment to again revalidate 
them except at great cost and further loss 
of good will among the people of Louisiana. 
In addition, permitting these agreements to 
lapse in order to accomplish an estimated 
saving of $5 million per year, is a short- 
sighted means to achieve an inconceivable 
end, 

(a) The record is replete with evidence 
that the 1955 conferences referred to above 
resulted because the Defense Establishment 
was unable to obtain maneuver rights in any 
other area of the country. 

(1) While there are indications that these 
rights could have been obtained—although 
over a more limited area—in and around Fort 
Hood, Tex., the Defense Establishment would 
have been compelled to pay exorbitant rents. 
There is no written evidence as to the amount 
involved, but the figure of $7 per acre has, on 
occasion, been mentioned. 

(b) As a practical matter, the record is 
replete with evidence that (1) a maneuver 
area of the size required could not be ob- 
tained in Texas when needed in 1955, and, 
it is logical to assume, could not be obtained 
today; (2) a limited maneuver area of the 
size which the record indicates could have 
been obtained in Texas would not have satis- 
fied Military Establishment requirements in 
1955, and it cannot be assumed that a sim- 
ilar area would satisfy those requirements 
today. 

(c) Assuming a rental approximating, on 
an average, even $5 per year, per acre, annual 
rental costs for the 7-million-acre maneu- 
ver area now available would aggregate $35 
million per year, or some seven times the 
projected “saving” which the deactivation of 
Fort Polk would accomplish, 

(d) Assuming, in the alternative, a rental 
aggregating $5 per acre over the term of the 
maneuver agreement (15 years) for a total 
of 7 million acres, the projected annual “‘sav- 
ing” would still amount to only one-seventh 
of the total rental cost which would other- 
wise have to be paid. 
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VI. The Defense Establishment cannot avoid 
its responsibilities under the 1955 agree- 
ment with the State of Louisiana by 
invoking language in maneuver right 
agreements, which agreements were subse- 
quently consummated with individual 
landowners, 

A. On January 16, 1959, the Secretary of 
the Army responded to a vigorous protest, 
lodged by members of the Louisiana congres- 
sional delegation, on December 18, 1958, upon 
their being advised that the Defense Estab- 
lishment had determined to deactivate Fort 
Polk. In a letter to Senator ELLENDER under 
date of January 16, 1959, the Secretary of 
the Army stated, in part: 

“Although the availability of the Fort 
Polk maneuver area was important in evalu- 
ating the installation for retention, the as- 
sumption that there was a commitment 
which would make such a consideration the 
sole factor upon which the ultimate reten- 
tion of the installation should rest is con- 
trary to fact. In arriving at the ar- 
rangement for the maneuver area in 1955 
the Army did so in good faith. In order 
that the maneuver agreements would be en- 
tirely bilateral it was accepted by the Army 
and the individual landowners, that on the 
future possibility of the inactivation of Fort 
Polk, the agreements would terminate auto- 
matically.” 

It is submitted that the Army’s position 
in this regard begs the question. 

Evidence referred to in previous points es- 
tablished beyond any doubt the existence of 
an agreement between the Defense Estab- 
lishment and the State of Louisiana. The 
letter of the Secretary of Defense, quoted in 
part above, deals with agreements between 
the Government of the United States and a 
number of individual landowners. The 
State of Louisiana was, in no way, a party 
to these agreements. 

Hence, it is completely unrealistic for the 
Department of the Army to attempt to argue 
that because the Government entered into 
subsequent agreements with private indi- 
viduals, the terms of such subsequent agree- 
ments relieved the Government of all, or for 
that matter, any obligations previously es- 
tablished under an earlier agreement be- 
tween the Defense Establishment and the 
State of Louisiana. 

In essence, the attitude of the Department 
of the Army seems to be that a valid, good- 
faith agreement between the Department of 
the Army and the State of Louisiana can be 
modified; yes, even nullified, by the terms 
of agreements subsequently entered into by 
the Department of the Army and third- 
party, private individuals. 

Merely stating the proposition advanced 
by the Department of the Army demon- 
strates its complete lack of merit. 


Mr. ELLENDER. These exhibits 
demonstrate three points conclusively. 

First, the closing of Fort Polk despite 
a written agreement executed by the 
Department of the Army that the post 
was to be reopened “on a permanent 
basis,” amounts to a total and unex- 
cusable breach of an executive branch 
agreement with the people of Louisiana. 
I can state without any qualms at all 
that if the agreement referred to had 
been made with some minor foreign 
power, instead of with the citizens of one 
of our United States, it would have been 
honored, and honored without regard 
to cost. 

Second, the closing of Fort Polk, if 
accomplished, will cost the Government 
much more money that if the installa- 
tion remained on an active status. In 
this connection, I have already referred 
to the maneuver rights which will auto- 
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matically expire as soon as the doors of 
the fort close. These rights are worth, 
on the basis of indicated costs for sim- 
ilar rights near Fort Hood, Tex., ap- 
proximately $45 to $50 million accord- 
ing to the exhibits already in the rec- 
ord. Further, the following additional 
costs will be borne by our Government 
should the fort be closed. 

To move 3,860 families: $2,300,000. 

To modify or otherwise discharge con- 
tracts now in effect covering work on the 
post: $4,825,000. 

To cover possible Government liabili- 
ties on housing loans, both Veterans’ 
Administration and Federal Housing 
Administration, covering dwellings 
which will be vacated as a result of the 
fort’s closing: $6,739,000. 

To terminate and discharge Govern- 
ment liability under a contract for Cape- 
hart housing for post personnel: $11 to 
$13 million. This liability, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has already accrued, I am in- 
formed. 

For these items alone, Mr. President, 
the taxpayers of our country may well 
be required to pay nearly $70 million to 
close an Army installation whose con- 
tinuation would assure the availability 
of maneuver rights over 7 million acres 
of land for a period of 15 years. Based 
on an estimated annual saving of $5 
million, which the military proposes to 
achieve by closing the fort, it will re- 
quire 14 years for the initial closing costs 
to be amortized. 

I remind Senators that 4 years of the 
15-year term for which the maneuver 
agreements are valid have already 
passed. The agreements as they now 
stand are valid for 11 more years. 
Thus, it is only a matter of basic 
arithmetic to see that the Government 
is actually losing money—some $15 mil- 
lion, to be specific—by closing the fort 
instead of keeping it on active status in 
order to preserve the maneuver rights 
I have referred to and which are valued 
at some $45 to $50 million. 

Finally, in addition to the false econ- 
omy being practiced by our Government 
in this regard, I want to state specifi- 
cally at this time that much more is in- 
volved in the proposed closing of Fort 
Polk than dollars and cents. 

The honor of our Government is at 
stake. 

Is the solemn word of the U.S. Govern- 
ment now reduced to nothing more than 
merely another scrap of paper? 

And what about the local people 
themselves? They have invested heav- 
ily in public improvements, in expanded 
water, police, sewerage, recreational and 
related services. They have incurred 
debt upon debt in order to provide larger 
places of worship, better, more whole- 
some places for troops and their depend- 
ents to spend their off-duty hours. 
These things were done at the request 
of the Army when the fort was re- 
opened—a request made by Army offi- 
cials to the local civic and community 
leaders that a suitable moral atmosphere 
be provided for personnel stationed at 
Fort Polk. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that I have 
spoken at such length, but I feel very 
deeply about this problem, It may well 
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be that I have placed too much empha- 
sis upon the effect the proposed reduc- 
tion in army strength will have on the 
people of one area of my State. I assure 
Senators that I have not done so out of 
a spirit of selfishness, but because I am 
convinced that the factors about which 
I complain are symptoms of a disease 
which is infecting the entire executive 
branch. 

It appears that the Military Establish- 
ment, from the Commander in Chief on 
down, has become almost incapable of 
keeping its word. 

The military has broken faith with the 
people of my State, in closing an Army 
post in violation of a solemn promise. 

The Defense Establishment has broken 
faith with the Congress, by refusing to 
abide by congressional intent in provid- 
ing funds and authority to maintain 
Army strength at not less than 900,000. 

The President and his military chiefs 
have breached their solemn trust im- 
posed upon them by the Congress and 
the people to wisely and efficiently han- 
dle public funds. They have, under the 
guise of economy, embarked upon a 
course which, insofar as Fort Polk, La., 
may be concerned, will cost the Treas- 
ury considerably more money than if the 
fort remained on an active status, and 
the 7 million acres in maneuver rights 
remained available for military use dur- 
ing the next 11 years. 

Finally, the military brass hats have 
legal loopholed their way around a re- 
quirement that unexpended defense 
money appropriated for one purpose be 
used for the next highest priority items. 
They have taken money originally pro- 
vided for military aircraft procurement 
and used it to purchase sumptuous air- 
craft for the use of themselves and other 
Government officials, without specific 
congressional authority—or even so 
much as a by-your-leave to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I lay these facts before 
the Senate for the consideration of my 
colleagues without rancor, but only to 
give them a glimpse of what the Appro- 
priations Committees of the Congress 
are up against when we attempt to get 
a dollar’s worth of defense for every 
dollar we appropriate. 

I urge Senators to join with me in 
voting for the motion offered by my 
junior colleague [Mr. Lona]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how much 
time remains for the proponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents have 15 minutes remaining, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, as stated 
in the remarks of my distinguished col- 
league, this great maneuver area, larger 
than the whole State of Maryland, was 
made available to the Army at no cost 
whatever by the people of Louisiana. 
It was estimated it would have cost 
more than $50 million in a neighboring 
State to obtain the only other possible 
maneuver area available in this country. 
When this particular cutback was made 
the Army lost the whole maneuver area, 
and will not be able to get it back at any 
price. The overall saving to which ref- 
erence is made is supposed to be $132 
million this year. That does not in- 
clude, however, the added costs which 
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may run into many millions of dollars 
for breaking existing contracts. That is 
the kind of economy we see exercised to- 
day. It is a part of the overall pro- 
gram, 

Mr. President, at this time, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
acting upon the Second Supplemental 
Appropriations Act of 1959, the Senate 
inserted an amendment to the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act of 
1959, which provides that the Marine 
Corps will be maintained at an end 
strength of 200,000 for fiscal year 1959— 
this fiscal year. 

This action by the Senate is not an 
appropriation of funds. Funds to estab- 
lish and maintain the Marine Corps at 
a strength of 200,000 were appropriated 
by Congress in the Department of De- 
fense Appropriation Act of 1959. The 
money has been appropriated—but it 
has not been allocated to the Marine 
Corps by the Pentagon, as Congress in- 
tended. 

The Senate amendment providing for 
@ Marine Corps of 200,000 will have no 
affect on the funds of the Navy or any 
other service or agency of government. It 
will not restrict the availability of any 
funds appropriated in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act or in the Department 
of Defense Appropriation Act of 1959. 

The Senate proviso on Marine Corps 
strength is entirely consistent with con- 
gressional intent on Marine Corps 
strength expressed when the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Act for 
1959 was enacted last summer. The Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee Report on 
that act stated: 

This decision to appropriate the funds 
mecessary for a 200,000-man Marine Corps 
was made with full consideration of the fis- 
cal and military limitations. The commit- 
tee desires that it be clearly understood by 
appropriate agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government that it is the clear-cut 
intent of the committee, and of the pro- 
posed appropriating legislation, that the 
Marine Corps be maintained at the strength 
of 200,000. (S. Rept. No. 1937, 85th Cong., 
2d sess., p. 8.) 


The Marine Corps proviso is stated in 
form identical with that Congress 
adopted in the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act of 1959 for Army Re- 
serve strength, and almost identical with 
the Army National Guard strength pro- 
viso in the same law. Pentagon has 
treated Army Reserve and National 
Guard provisos as mandatory. This 
Marine Corps amendment simply places 
the Marine Corps under the same type 
of strength provision in the 1959 De- 
fense Appropriation Act as is now ac- 
corded the National Guard and Army 
Reserve in that same act. 

The present Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps and his predecessor have re- 
peatedly testified that 200,000 personnel 
is the minimum required to maintain 
the Marine Corps at its statutory organ- 
izational strength of 3 combat divisions 
and 3 aircraft wings. This statutory 
organizational requirement was estab- 
lished by Congress and is the basis of 
the requirement for 200,000 Marines. 
Reduction to the 175,000 directed by the 
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Pentagon requires the disbandment of 
6 of the 27 battalion landing teams 
comprising primary combat elements 
of the marine divisions. For the Ma- 
rine Corps 200,000 is the minimum num- 
ber required to comply with the law. 
This amendment will bring the person- 
nel means in line with the statutory 
organizational requirement established 
by Congress. 

Mr. President, in the Washington 
Evening Star for April 9, 1959, I noted 
an article entitled “Civilian Raises From 
Army Pay Draws Criticism.” 

The article reads: 

The Defense Department used for civilian 
pay boosts a big chunk of the money Con- 
gress voted last year to maintain the Army’s 
strength. 

This came out yesterday at a Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee hearing. It brought 
from Senator ELLENDER, Democrat of Louisi- 
a 1 rumble that somebody ought to go 

all.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield me 1 
additional minute? 

Mr. LONG. I yield 1 additional min- 
ute to the Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the balance 
of the article from the Washington 
Evening Star be printed in the RECORD, 
to show how the Army is using funds 
provided for the maintenance of Army 
strength for civilian pay raises. 

There being no objection, the balance 
of the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Maj. Gen. D. W. Traub, Army budget 
director, said the transfer of funds was made 
under the language of the civilian pay raise 
bill enacted by Congress. Fifty-eight mil- 
lion dollars was shifted to civilian pay raises 
from $76 million which had been appropri- 
ated to maintain the size of the Army. 

The hearing was on the Army’s request 
for $42.4 million in additional appropri- 
ations for the current fiscal year ending 
June 30. The House cut this by $4,240,000. 

Hugh M. Milton II, Army Undersecretary, 
told the Senate committee that the entire 
amount is needed to make up for unex- 
pected expenses incurred in the landing of 
troops in Lebanon last year. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
express the hope that the Senate in its 
wisdom will once again reaffirm its posi- 
tion. Instead of deleting the Senate 
language on amendment 19, affecting the 
strength of the Army, and amendment 
22, affecting the strength of the Marine 
Corps, the Senate should vote to retain 
the language relating to the strength 
of these two branches of our armed 
services. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I should be delighted to 
yield to the Senator, but I must inquire 
whether the opponents desire to use any 
time, because I have used up much of 
the time in favor of the motion. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I should be glad to 
make a brief statement. 

Mr. LONG. The only point I had in 
mind was that I dislike to use up all the 
time for the proposal. If the Senator 
would proceed, then we can use the ad- 
ditional time later. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think the best way 
to begin my remarks is to repeat the 
statement made in the conference re- 
port: 

The Senate receded on amendments 19 
and 22 with the greatest of reluctance and 
only because the lateness in the year pre- 
cludes the possibility of the Army and Ma- 
rine Corps being brought up to the strengths 
of 900,000 and 200,000, respectively, before 
June 30, 1959. 


At the present time the Army has an 
enlisted strength of 872,200. It would 
require that 27,800 men be enlisted be- 
tween now and the first of July, if the 
strength limitation were applied. The 
Marine Corps has a strength of 174,780, 
so the Marine Corps would have to en- 
list 25,220 men in the next 6 weeks. 
They would have to go out on the streets 
and draft men to get that many, in my 
judgment. That is the situation. 

I was in sympathy with what was 
done by the committee, because I voted 
2 years ago to maintain the Marine 
Corps at a proper strength, and a year 
ago I voted to maintain both the Ma- 
rine Corps and the Army at a proper 
strength. I still feel the same way 
about the matter. 

As I have stated many times, one can- 
not make the administration spend 
money if it does not want to. That is all 
there is to it. We provided the money, 
We provided the money last year, and we 
provided the money the year before for 
the Marine Corps. The administration 
refused to build the forces up to the 
strength to which they should have been 
built. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What the Senator has 
stated is correct. 

Would the Senator be willing to go 
along with some of us with regard to 
the appropriation bill for next year, to 
provide that if the money is not used 
for the purpose for which appropri- 
ated it cannot be used for any other 
purpose? 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is what we said 
in the report: 

The conferees are agreed that the entire 
matter of strength of the Army and Marine 
Corps will be a matter of thorough study 
during the consideration of the 1960 De- 
fense Department appropriation bill. 


It was pointed out to us that the 
authorizing legislation comes under the 
jurisdiction of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, of which Mr. Vinson 
is chairman, He objects—and properly 
so—to legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

I wish to point out in that connection 
that while the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Louisiana was a limi- 
tation, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Montana involved a 
change in the statute. I could have 
made a point of order against it, but 
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everything was in one package, and I 
thought we should vote on the question 
at that time. 

In conference the House conferees 
stated that there was no hope of chang- 
ing the situation in any way, and that 
we might as well yield then. They stated 
that if we did anything it would not ac- 
complish the desired results within the 
next 6 weeks. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is this the last 
hope we have here tonight of trying to 
impose the will of Congress with respect 
to maintaining the Army and the Ma- 
rine Corps strength at the level which 
Congress thinks proper? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; it is not the last 
hope. The subject can be taken up 
again when the regular appropriation 
bills are under consideration, between 
now and June 30. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
not able to remain throughout the entire 
conference, but I was present when these 
items were first discussed. We discussed 
them for about 35 or 40 minutes, and 
then passed on to something with re- 
spect to which there was greater hope of 
agreement. 

The House conferees did not challenge 
the merits of this issue. They did very 
strongly insist that a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill was not the place to 
write policy. 

They further insisted that they were 
not members of the committee of the 
House which handles appropriations for 
the armed services, and that for that 
reason they could not accept amend- 
ments which, in one instance constituted 
legislation, and in both instances defined 
military policy. 

While I was not able to remain until 
the end of the conference, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the conferees 
with whom we dealt would never accept 
the amendment referred to, for the rea- 
son that it did not belong in a supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

I am in favor of an Army of 900,000 
and a Marine Corps of 200,000, but I 
must admit that there is considerable 
cogency to the argument that a supple- 
mental appropriation bill is not the 
proper piece of legislation to utilize for 
providing for those numbers. 

There are involved in the bill a large 
number of appropriations for various 
agencies and departments of the Gov- 
ernment. In the instant bill, the mili- 
tary did not have anything like its pro- 
portionate share of the appropriations. 
Compared with the total budget, it had 
@ very small portion of the whole. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] recite to the Sen- 
ate the items representing the immedi- 
ate emergency we must meet, which was 
another factor which caused us to take 
the action we took. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was present when 
the subject was first discussed. I did 
not remain until the conclusion of the 
conference, because of some previous en- 
gagements. We could not persuade the 
representatives of the other body even to 
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discuss the merits of the proposal, for 
the reason that they said it did not 
belong in this bill. I had no answer to 
that argument. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
there may be some merit in the position 
of the House conferees. Perhaps there 
is a better way to get at the problem. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That was the conten- 
tion of the House conferees. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
they believe that this procedure is out of 
line, and that the problem should be 
handled in connection with the regular 
appropriation bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am trying to 
bring the picture into focus. If a vote 
to send the report back will give empha- 
sis to the position of Congress, or what 
I believe to be the will of Congress as it 
has been expressed in the past—and I 
believe it is still the will of Congress— 
I shall vote to send the report back. If 
voting to send it back, and urging the 
House conferees to return to the House 
and obtain a vote will place emphasis on 
the position of Congress, so that the 
administration may know that we are 
not fooling, and that we honestly be- 
lieve that our military strength should 
be brought up to the level indicated, I 
wish to vote to send the report back. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am most 
disappointed to hear the argument made 
by my great and distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL]. It was the Senator from Georgia 
who advised me that this was the way 
to go about accomplishing our object. 
I wanted to offer the amendment as an 
amendment to the draft bill, which was 
in the Senator’s committee. The Sena- 
tor said it should be offered to an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator must not 
misquote me. I did not advise him to 
offer this amendment in connection with 
a supplemental appropriation bill. I 
advised him to offer it in connection 
with the regular appropriation bill. I 
say that the proper place to have this 
issue considered is in connection with 
the regular military appropriation bill, 
which should be before the Senate in 
the next few weeks. The fiscal year 
ends on June 30. The bill which pro- 
vides funds for the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps, will be before 
the Senate within the next 3 or 4 weeks. 
It will have to be taken up before the 
1st of July, because the fiscal year ends 
on June 30. 

I still say that the proper place to 
fight out the issue is in connection with 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill for 1960. 

Mr. LONG. My understanding was 
that the Senator did suggest that the 
amendment be offered to a supplemen- 
tal bill. That was several months ago, 
and my memory may have faded, just 
as the Senator’s memory may have 
faded. I am stating my impression. I 
discussed my amendment with the Par- 
liamentarian, and obtained his advice, 
in order to make sure that my amend- 
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ment would be a strict limitation. That 
is how I offered it. 

Mr.RUSSELL. The Senator’s amend- 
ment was entirely in order. The objec- 
tion that it was legislation would not lie 
against the Senator’s amendment. The 
Senator was gracious enough to tele- 
phone me, and I told him that I did not 
oppose his amendment. I did not oppose 
it. I am for it today. I am in favor of 
an Army of 900,000, and I favor a Marine 
Corps of 200,000. But when the House 
conferees said, “We could not undertake 
to write policy because we are not the 
ones who appropriate, and we are not on 
the Armed Services Committee; we can- 
not accept the amendment. We cannot 
even discuss the merits,” I had no proper 
rejoinder. I stated that the Senate 
favored an Army of 900,000, and a 
Marine Corps of 200,000. That was all 
I could say. We passed over the con- 
sideration of the amendment. I do not 
know what finally moved the conferees 
on the part of the Senate, but if the 
House conferees were in the same posi- 
tion in which they were when I left the 
conference, the result was inevitable. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arizona requested me to 
state the specific emergency items which 
are in the bill, and which would be post- 
poned in the event the conference re- 
port were not promptly acted upon, I 
am very happy to comply. 

The first item is for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, to make payments to air 
carriers. Incidentally, there are no 
trunk carriers on the list to receive sub- 
sidies. They are local service carriers. 
Since April 30 we have been in default. 
As a matter of fact, because of the short- 
age of funds, payments for April were 
made only to the extent of 40 percent of 
the amount approved. So 60 percent of 
the April payments are past due, and all 
the May payments are now due, to the 
total amount of $14 million. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that interest is running on those 
items, and that the United States pays 
the interest. I also invite attention to 
the fact that Mr. Durfee, chairman of 
the board, appeared before the commit- 
tee. The full committee conducted the 
hearing. He made it perfectly clear that 
most local carriers had no credit, had no 
balance of funds, and were operating on 
a month-to-month basis, and that it was 
vitally necessary that they be paid on 
time. They are already suffering. 

The second item is grants in aid for 
airports of the Federal Aviation Agency. 
There is a past due item of $18 million, 
since May ist, due to States and local 
authorities which, in good faith, have 
spent their own money and have filed 
statements with the Federal Aviation 
Agency and have shown themselves to 
be entitled to such payment. Every ad- 
ditional day the payments are held up, 
we are, in effect, withholding payments 
which we now owe to the States and 
cities. 

Third—and by far the largest item— 
is grants to States for public assistance, 
which must be made in cash on May 
19th, in the amount of $152 million. 
The occasion for that supplement is the 
increase in public assistance payments 
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which we made last year in the Congress, 
and which was made after the bill had 
been approved last year. 

The States have every right to expect 
from us the cash payments on May 19. 

I call attention to the fact that a bill 
has already been set for May 19—the in- 
surance tax bill—and I call attention, 
further, to the fact that there is no 
chance to get this report back into con- 
ference until some time next week, if it 
is rejected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask the Chairman 
to indulge me for just another minute. 
It is peculiarly distasteful to the chair- 
man and myself to make any appeal on 
this matter, when we are so thoroughly 
in sympathy with the objective sought 
by the Senator from Louisiana and those 
who sustained him, and with the objec- 
tive of the Senator from Montana and 
those who supported him. But we think 
we know that the objective which they 
want to subserve cannot possibly be at- 
tained in the balance of this fiscal year, 
within the 6 weeks which are covered by 
the supplemental bill. We feel, besides, 
that the wording of the amendments, 
which we know had to be quickly drawn, 
would not bring about the objectives 
sought even if they could be attained 
in the 6-week period. 

I read the principal one, with refer- 
ence to the Army. It reads: 

That no part of the funds herein appro- 
priated shall be used for the purpose of re- 
ducing the strength of the active Army be- 
low 900,000, nor be expended directly or in- 
directly for the purpose of transporting any 
person or persons pursuant to any plan or 
program for reducing the strength of the 
Army below 900,000. 


The bitter truth is that the Army has 
already been reduced by 28,000 below 
900,000. The wording of the amend- 
ment, which we all approved, not know- 
ing what was in it, but understanding 
the worthy objectives which animated 
those who offered it, just could not be 
carried out in those 6 weeks. 

So, Mr. President, without further dis- 
cussion of the matter, it seems to me that 
the Senate should accept in good faith 
the assurance of the chairman of the 
committee—and I join him in that 
assurance, and I am certain that every 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions also joins him— that we will sup- 
port the objectives in the consideration 
of the annual bill. 

I see on the floor the chairman of the 
subcommittee who will handle that bill. 
I know he was thoroughly in sympathy 
with this objective. 

However, after all, when we supplied 
the money last year and supplied the 
selective service bill, and the administra- 
tion does not use either the money or the 
selective service bill, and we are giving 
it 6 weeks to complete the strength that 
we voted a year ago, there is no use to 
hold up any important items for an 
objective which cannot be attained in 
the bill. For that reason, Mr. President, 
I hope that the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana will not insist on his 
motion. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 
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Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arizona knows that there 
is no man for whom I have greater re- 
spect than the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. Many times since I have been a 
Member of the Senate, because of par- 
liamentary rules and various reasons we 
end up by being told, “We would like to 
do something to relieve this problem, but 
under present conditions we cannot do 
anything at this time.” 

I would merely like to say to my col- 
leagues that I was in Berlin last month. 
I had dinner with Mayor Willy Brandt. 
The gentleman on my right said, “We 
very much appreciate the statement 
made by your great President that he 
will not give an inch in the Berlin situa- 
tion, but it is very difficult for us to co- 
ordinate that with the fact that you 
intend to cut further your combat di- 
visions, which have already been cut 
from 24 to 15, and now we understand 
they are going to be cut by 4 more under 
recent plans.” He apparently knew as 
much about the subject as many of us 
know of it. 

I believe the time has come when we 
must face up to the fact that we are not 
going to have a satisfactory foreign poli- 
cy with words. We must back up that 
policy with action. It was for that rea- 
son that I was sympathetic to the posi- 
tion taken by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana IMr. Lonc). Whether 
or not we are supporting six air forces is 
an administrative problem, not a legis- 
lative problem. I am not an expert in 
the matter. It would seem to me that 
we are, and that the American taxpayers 
are being forced to support six air 
forces, and that those air forces are not 
coordinated. 

I read the report of the press confer- 
ence the President held yesterday, with 
reference to whether we are spending 
$250 million on waiters and servants and 
chauffeurs in the armed services. That 
is an executive problem. It is a prob- 
lem of administration, and a problem of 
good business management. 

But this I do know, Mr. President. If 
we continue to reduce our Armed Forces, 
at the same time that we say we do not 
intend to further appease the Commu- 
nists, we are simply talking, as against 
acting. 

There was once a great President of 
the United States who said, “Speak softly 
and carry a big stick.” Apparently all 
we are doing is indulging in a great deal 
of talking and at the same time continu- 
ing to whittle on the stick. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to the proponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to answer one or 
two arguments which have been made. 
It has been said that, as a technical 
matter, my amendment is not in order. 
I discussed that subject with the Par- 
liamentarian. I rely on him. I ac- 
cepted his interpretation of the question 
as to whether the amendment would be 
in order. Since the Army is already be- 
low 900,000 in strength, I interpret the 
amendment to mean that no funds in 
the bill could be used to effect any fur- 
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ther cutback, no matter what the 
strength at the moment might be. 

So far as the question of legislating 
on an appropriation bill is concerned, 
with reference to the Marine Corps, 
that could be worked out in conference, 
if any modification were necessary. 

Let me tell Senators that we are 
never going to win our battle against 
the Bureau of the Budget, and we will 
be hamstrung and tied down by the 
Bureau of the Budget, so long as we do 
not have the desire to win. 

Mr. President, last year the football 
team of the year was the Louisiana 
State University Tigers and the player 
of the year was a member of that team 
named Billy Cannon. He appeared on 
a TV program, and he was asked the 
question, “What do you think is the most 
important thing for a football team to 
have?” 

He said, “The desire to win.” 

Mr. President, the conferees came 
back to us and told us, “We tried very 
hard, but the House would not con- 
sider it.” 

I say that if we can win this vote 
over the opposition of a great man like 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
Mr. RusszLLI, the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, who has 
said we cannot win, then I say we can 
win. I say we can win, and the House 
will understand that. That is some- 
thing they can understand, if we can 
carry the vote against Dick RUSSELL. 
If we can do that, we can win. 

All we have to do is fight. 

If Senators really want to win, they 
must vote for this motion. The House 
will consider it. If we lose, at least we 
will be able to say, “We tried, we tried 
very hard.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to support 
the Senator from Louisiana in his pend- 
ing motion in spite of the parliamentary 
difficulties which have been raised by the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona and 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia. 

We need a sound, secure national de- 
fense, and we do not have it now in per- 
haps the most important field of all, and 
that is in being able to fight brush fires, 
which we feel we will be confronted with 
in the future, as we have been in the past. 
To fight a brush fire war we must have a 
strong Marine Corps and we must have a 
strong Army. I believe that the Senate 
of the United States would render a pub- 
lic service tonight of the highest order 
by supporting the determination that 
this body is not going to sit idly by and 
see the strength of our Armed Forces 
decreased by an administration which 
to all outward appearances is callous to 
the major challenge of our time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me some time? 

Mr. LONG. I yield 30 seconds to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to read an editorial published in the 
Journal American of May 3, 1959; 

U.S. RIGHT ARM 

If a brush fire war erupts anywhere on the 

globe, the first line of U.S. defense is still— 
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as it has been for over 180 years—the Marine 
Corps. 

For any Pentagon civilian planners who 
fail to get that point, the Senate spelled it 
out and underlined it by unanimous vote to 
halt ill-advised reductions in manpower of 
the Corps. 

The Nation’s security demands that the 
Marines be maintained at full strength of 
200,000. Congress insisted last year in add- 
ing budget funds to that effect. Defense 
Department reductions in the Marines were 
in defiance of Congress’ order. 

The Senate has now. reasserted the im- 
portance of the Marines, for which a grate- 
ful Nation must give thanks. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 3 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. LONG. If there are no further 
requests for time, I yield my remaining 
3 minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
cost of restoring the Army’s strength to 
900,000 on a yearly basis would be ap- 
proximately $100 million. The cost of 
restoring the Marine Corps to a strength 
of 200,000 would be $45 million. I think 
this is the best investment the country 
could make, to get 55,000 fighting men 
for only $145 million. 

When we think of all the waste in 
the Army which the Department of De- 
fense and the administration are tol- 
erating, the idea that we cannot af- 
ford $145 million to get an Army di- 
vision and to get 6 Marine battalion 
landing teams seems to me utterly ri- 
diculous. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was interested in 
noting what the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions said. He cited figures which indi- 
cated that the strength of the Marine 
Corps is now below 175,000, which is the 
minimum set by the administration, not 
by Congress. According to press re- 
ports, if it is not the case now, before 
the end of the month the Army will be 
below the floor of 870,000, and down to 
around 869,000. So is the administra- 
tion going to use this as a temporary 
stop and then continue to go down, 
down, and down? Where will the ad- 
ministration stop? And when they do, 
how much will it really cost us then? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I say 
to the distinguished and genial Senator 
from Louisiana that if this matter went 
back to conference, it would be a 
pyrrhic victory, to say the least. Will 
the Senator tell me how in the 6 weeks 
between now and June 30 it will be pos- 
sible to find, train, and equip 26,000 men 
for the Marine Corps, because this au- 
thority dies on June 30? 

Mr. LONG. I suggest that we vote 
now and then let us challenge our 
friends in the House to see how they 
feel about it. Let the entire House vote. 
I do not think we have here an expres- 
sion of the view of the House. Let us 
ask the House conferees to let the en- 
tire House vote on the question. Per- 
haps we can persuade them to have the 
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House vote on the question. Let us see 
what we can get. We got nothing on 
the last round. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is no power 
under the canopy of heaven that will 
find 26,000 men who can be trained for 
service in the Marine Corps by June 30. 
There is no power under the canopy of 
God’s heaven which will find 30,000 
doughboys to be placed in the Army and 
trained by June 30. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me make my 
case, please. 

Suppose the House does not yield on 
the regular bill when it comes up, and 
says it will not set a new level of forces. 
Then we will have marched up the hill 
and marched down again, all in a period 
of 6 weeks. We will then have won a 
straw victory, and nothing more. But 
what we will have done will be to ad- 
vertise to the whole wide world, includ- 
ing Berlin, that there is a difference 
between the House and the Senate when 
it comes to the defense, security, and 
preparedness of this country. I prefer 
not to do it in the headlines. I prefer 
not to see the statement: “House and 
Senate cannot agree. House is ada- 
mant. Senate has to go back to con- 
ference.” 

Is that the kind of disunity Senators 
want to have ventilated? I would 
rather wait 6 weeks and see what can 
be done in the regular supply bill, as the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] has 
so well pointed out, when he says we 
should wait a little while. The old age 
assistance fund is in this bill. That 
fund has run out of money, or will run 
out of money on the coming Sunday. 
At least 8 or 10 other functions will be 
out of money. 

The Senate can send the bill back if 
it likes; but I will not agree to our penal- 
izing the people who are depending on 
those funds. I will not advertise to the 
whole wide world that I am at variance 
with the House or that there is a diffi- 
culty between this body and the other 
body as to the whole question of the 
level of forces, when it takes so little 
time to get the question worked out, but 
it could not be achieved if we had all 
the power in the universe to do it, be- 
cause it cannot be done between now 
and June 30. 

I ask the chairman of the committee: 
Am I correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That was the testi- 
mony, was it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It was. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed it was. Sena- 
tors can cherish their own feelings about 
this, as everybody else can, but that is 
no reason for a spectacle now, when we 
can deal with the question in the regu- 
lar supply bill, which, as the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has so well 
said, will be on the floor of the Senate 
in 3 or 4 weeks. At that time ample 
opportunity will be afforded to deal with 
this policy problem. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
chairman yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 
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Mr. LONG. I dislike to let an argu- 
ment made by so powerful and able a 
Senator as the distinguished minority 
leader go unanswered before the Senate 
votes on this matter. One of his argu- 
ments was that he would dislike to have 
the world think that the House and Sen- 
ate could not agree. The world knows 
now that we cannot agree. The Senate 
voted for a strong Army. The House 
itself did not turn us down; it was sim- 
ply five or six Members of the House who 
turned us down. The word which went 
around the world was not that the House 
and Senate could not agree; the word 
was that the Senate surrendered. That 
was the word that went around the 
world; it was just that simple. 

All I am saying is that although the 
conferees surrendered, the Senate itself, 
if it wants to, can give battle. We have 
not given up yet. 

It was said by the Senator from Illi- 
nois that the old-age pension funds 
might run short temporarily. I have 
been a sponsor, year by year, of an 
amendment to increase those funds. No 
one here could have any more interest 
in old folks than I have. I offered an 
amendment last year which would have 
provided increased pensions for every 
old person in America, but I could not 
persuade Republican Senators to vote 
for it. The amendment lost on a tie 
vote. 

The amendment would have provided 
substantially increased funds for Illi- 
nois, but I could not get the distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sEN] to vote for it. That amendment 
lost on a tie vote. 

Do Senators think the junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is more 
interested in grandma than Tam? After 
making this fight for the old folks, do 
not Senators know that I am interested 
in aged citizens? If there were any real 
danger of injuring them, I would not be 
offering this motion. 

I am willing to take a chance and go 
back to conference. I want to save 
America by trying to maintain an ade- 
quate Army and Marine Corps. The 
junior Senator from Illinois made the 
argument that it would be difficult to get 
the number of men required by June 30. 
I ask him and I ask the Senate the same 
question: Have we really tried? How do 
we know we cannot get the men, if we do 
not try? I say to the conferees: “Go 
back again and try.” Is that asking too 
much? 

The conferees did well in conference. 
It took them 14 days to bring the bill 
back. I adjure them: Please try again. 
If they cannot win, will they not let us 
send as conferees some who will try and 
continue to try to win? 

If the House itself will tell us “No,” 
I am perfectly willing to quit. But until 
the House tells us No,“ I am not willing 
to accept the word of the House mem- 
bers of the conference, at least one of 
whom may be benefiting his district by 
having remants of discontinued bases 
moved into his district. 

They stand adamant. They will not 
even consider our proposal, even when we 
say the defense of America is being de- 
stroyed. Oh, yes; if there is any bene- 
fit to their districts, they are willing to 
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go along with the Bureau of the Budget 
and will not even listen to us for a min- 
ute. But I ask them to let the House 
vote. 

If the House turns us down, I will be 
satisfied. I can then go home and tell 
the people of my State: “I have tried as 
best I could.” That is all I ask. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not want the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to get away with what 
he has said. He is badly worried that 
Russia and the rest of the world will 
know that there are differences of opin- 
ion between the House and Senate. But 
Russia knows now that the recommenda- 
tion, in this instance, to reduce the 
strength of the Army below 900,000 and 
the strength of the Marines below 200,- 
000, was not a recommendation of either 
the Senate or the House, but was a rec- 
ommendation of the administration, 
which the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] so well represents. 

Russia was first notified by the ad- 
ministration that it did not want the 
Marines maintained at a strength of 200,- 
000, and did not want the Army main- 
tained at a strength of 900,000. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that not a scintilla of the bill will 
carry the levels below where they are 
now. Yet some Senators propose the im- 
possible task of finding the additional 
personnel between now and the 30th of 
June. 

My friend likes to poke fun about 
voting against an amendment to make 
such an increase. What he is saying 
today is that they will be out of funds on 
Sunday, and that we should give them 
no additional funds, to be paid to those 
who are on the old age assistance rolls, 
until we settle a policy matter in a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill where such 
an item has no business being, in the 
first place. 

There has been a great deal of begging 
of the question, here; but it will be 
a rather sorry business, Mr. President, if 
we adopt the motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the conference report was 
agreed to earlier this afternoon by the 
Senate. 

I may say that they do not have to 
put me on notice; I learned long ago 
that a conference report is a privileged 
matter, and every Senator is supposed 
to be alerted to it. It came here in the 
usual course, notwithstanding all the 
noise which was made, and was con- 
sidered in the usual course by a very 
gracious chairman who always is willing 
to give everyone his day in court. 

Then, of course, we fussed about it. 

But I am willing to have the Senate 
vote now. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
my control. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Can- 
non in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

in Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
ro) 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President I rise 
to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand, the 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the conference report was adopted by 
the Senate earlier this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
conference report was agreed to. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennedy], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER], and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witty], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Witt1aMs], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youna] are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wiley], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Wit.Liams] would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Cannon Hartke Muskie 
Chavez Humphrey Proxmire 
Clark Jackson Randolph 
Douglas Johnston, 8.0, Smathers 
Eastland Jordan Sparkman 
Ellender Langer Symington 
Engle Long Imadge 
Ervin McClellan Thurmond 
Fulbright McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Mansfield Yarborough 
Hart orse Young, Ohio 

NAYS—45 
Aiken Beall Butler 
Allott Bennett Byrd, W. Va. 
Anderson Bible Capehart 
Bartlett Bush Carlson 
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Carroll Hill Martin 
Case, N.J. Holland Monroney 
Case,S.Dak. Hruska Mundt 
Cooper Javits Neuberger 
Cotton Keating O'Mahoney 
Curtis Kefauver Pastore 
Dirksen Kuchel Prouty 
Dodd Lausche Robertson 
Green McCarthy Russell 
Hayden McGee Scott 
Hennings Magnuson Smith 

NOT VOTING—20 
Bridges Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Church Kennedy Stennis 
Dworshak Kerr Wiley 
Frear Morton Williams, Del. 
Goldwater Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Murray 


So the motion to reconsider was re- 
jected. 


REPRINTING OF HOUSE DOCUMENT 
NO. 451, 84TH CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Order No. 221, House Con- 
current Resolution 95, and ask that it 
be made the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ide resolution will be stated by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 95) authorizing 
the reprinting of House Document 451 
of the 84th Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the concur- 
rent resolution. 


A CHRISTIAN POSITION ON U.S. 
FOREIGN AID 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
view of the attention that is being fo- 
cused on evaluation of our foreign-aid 
program, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to an excellent statement recent- 
ly presented to the Draper committee by 
the Committee on Economic Life of the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace, entitled “A Christian Position on 
U.S. Foreign Aid.” 

This statement deserves the attention 
of all Americans who desire to improve 
our foreign-aid program. Permit me to 
quote briefly from it: 


Foreign economic assistance should clearly 
manifest our positive national purpose as 
being motivated by our sense of moral obli- 
gation in the name of social justice, a factor 
unfortunately obscured by the present struc- 
ture of MSP. As a country blessed with an 
abundance of resources, we must recognize 
economic aid as simply our particular con- 
tribution toward the enhancement of the 
common good or general welfare of the com- 
munity of nations. Economic assistance 
should therefore be channeled to under- 
developed countries, whether allied with us 
or not, for the primary purpose of promoting 
their social and economic development. 


This statement states what our for- 
eign-aid program's prime purpose should 
be, namely, one of helping our fellow- 
men to a better life. The Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace is to be 
commended for this fine and thoughtful 
statement. 
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I ask unanimous consent that it be 
inserted in full at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A CHRISTIAN POSITION ON U.S. FOREIGN AID 


(Policy statement submitted to Draper Com- 
mittee by committee on economic life, the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace) 

A major problem of our time is the growing 
competition between contending routes to 
the good society for the minds and hearts of 
the people of the less developed countries of 
the world. The problem is made compel- 
lingly urgent by the widening gulf between 
the well-being of some and the vital insuffi- 
ciencies of others. For the less developed 
countries the problem emerges as a matter 
of judging the relative compatibility of 
their own national aspirations with the 
pluralist course of development offered by 
free societies and, alternatively, with the 
totalitarian pattern presented by commu- 
nism. 


For the United States, the problem is fun- 
damentally that of an effective identification 
of its national interest with the revolutionary 
new national aspirations and expectations 
which serve the purpose of promoting world 
peace based on justice and the rule of law. 
There are two aspects to this primary objec- 
tive of the United States, one negative and 
hopefully short term in its current scope 
and magnitude, the other positive and long 
term. The negative or static aspect involves 
measures designed to assure our national 
survival by maintaining a balance of mili- 
tary power through adequate defense and 
military alliances. The positive or dynamic 
aspect embraces those measures and policies 
whose motivation is to promote social jus- 
tice proportionately to our moral respon- 
sibility and capacity to do so, through vari- 
ous forms of economic assistance. While it 
is in the underdeveloped countries that the 
future alinement of political power may ulti- 
mately be decided, this objective should be 
ours even without considerations of power. 

The need for military assistance to our al- 
lles is more self-evident to the American 
people than is the need for economic assist- 
ance to the less developed countries, whether 
or not allies. Accordingly, the economic 
life committee of the CAIP respectfully sub- 
mits the following recommendations for the 
consideration of the Draper committee in 
formulating its final report. 

1. That there be an adequate military as- 
sistance program designed to promote the 
mutual defense of the United States and its 
allies. 

A strong defense posture is indispensable 
in providing the shield without which other 
measures would be futile. Security for our- 
selves and our allies is of fundamental im- 
portance to our leadership role and to the 
success of our aims of social justice. Mutual 
security is, therefore, a valid concept. So 
long as there exists a major threat to the 
peace of the world by military on and 
armed subversion, the United States must 
continue to furnish military assistance, in- 
cluding defense support, to its allies where 
such assistance and support is provided on 
the basis of need and military effectiveness 
and clearly serves military, strategic pur- 


poses. 
It is understood that military assistance 
in some countries is given for political rath- 
er than military purposes, but on several 
grounds it would seem undesirable to give 
military assistance to an underdeveloped 
country if it does not serve a military end. 
Where military assistance has the effect of 
keeping an unpopular or oppresive regime in 
power, the United States seemingly alines 
itself with reactionary elements and acts 
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contrary to the demands of social justice. 
In such cases it would appear impossible, 
through such aid, to have any substantial 
effect on the governments in the direction of 
social reform and economic development; 
their policies may even run counter to these 
vital objectives. 

Substantial military assistance frequently 
disrupts the local economy by distorting the 
production pattern and by generating infla- 
tionary pressures, producing further social 
injustice. To the extent inflation and mis- 
direction of production result, the economy 
will be weakened and the country will become 
increasingly dependent on external assist- 
ance. Such a result is contrary to our ob- 
jective, which is to foster national inde- 
pendence based on economic strength. 
Economic growth which results only from 
external assistance is not self-sustaining. 
Economic strength reflects a condition which 
may result from external assistance in part, 
but which becomes manifest in a country’s 
ability to sustain balanced growth primarily 
through the intelligent use of its own re- 
sources. The United States may not lose 
the world contest with totalitarianism be- 
cause some underdeveloped countries have 
a few divisions less; it may eventually lose 
this struggle if such countries are unable 
to achieve sustained growth through effec- 
tive participation in the free world economy. 

2. That the mutual security program 
(MSP) should be restricted to military as- 
sistance, including limited defense support; 
and economic assistance should be enacted 
in separate legislation on a long-term, con- 
tinuing basis. 

The differing objectives of the two pro- 
grams require this separation. By lumping 
programs having such different objectives 
into one piece of legislation, the statements 
made in support, and the thinking, too, of 
our national leaders, become confused and 
misunderstood both by the American public 
and by the countries which are the object 
of our efforts. On the one hand, statements 
have been made stressing that the program 
as a whole is the most economical way to 
assure our national security; this kind of 
thinking is larded through the handbooks 
and pamphlets put out by the Executive 
Branch to win public support for the total 
program. On the other hand, U.S. Govern- 
ment officials have asserted that we have 
placed too much emphasis on the cold war 
aspects of our aid program and too little on 
our moral responsibilities to the underde- 
veloped countries. 

Security is one of those all-encompassing 
terms which is subject to various interpre- 
tations. The American people are only too 
apt to understand security in the limited 
sense of our military security, and fail to un- 
derstand that economic aid to a given coun- 
try has any relevance to our security in any 
other sense. It is for this reason that it is 
important to distinguish between military 
aid programs and the economic aid programs 
designed to promote sustained economic 
growth and stable, viable economies. Both 
promote US. security, but in rather dif- 
ferent ways. Whether India, for example, 
is lost to the free world by revolution result- 
ing from economic collapse or from external 
conquest, the results are equally damaging 
to our ultimte security. 

Economic aid no longer rides on the coat- 
tails of military assistance, because Congress 
over the years has shown a greater capacity 
to distinguish the one from the other. In- 
deed, it appears that it will be increasingly 
difficult to justify the necessary magnitude 
of economic assistance, whether lumped to- 
gether with military spending or not, unless 
a better case is made for tt on its own dis- 
tinctive merits to gain the widespread sup= 
port of the American people. 

3. That the objectives of economic assist- 
ance to low-income countries should empha- 
size the national purpose of the United 
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States to further the ends of social justice in 
the world community. 

Foreign economic assistance should clearly 
manifest our positive national purpose as be- 
ing motivated by our sense of moral obliga- 
tion in the name of social justice, a factor 
unfortunately obscured by the present struc- 
ture of MSP. As a country blessed with an 
abundance of resources, we must recognize 
economic aid as simply our particular contri- 
bution toward the enhancement of the com- 
mon good or general welfare of the commu- 
nity of nations. Economic assistance should 
therefore be channeled to underdeveloped 
countries, whether allied with us or not, for 
the primary purpose of promoting their so- 
cial and economic development. 

Success in promoting economic develop- 
ment and social justice in a given country 
might well lead to a broader measure of so- 
cial and political stability. Otherwise, revo- 
lution and other political change may render 
our total foreign policy objectives ineffec- 
tive—an economic, social, political outflank- 
ing of our strategic positions, e.g., Iraq. 

Our national purpose should recognize the 
logical implications of this concept which 
comprehends the vital aspirations of the 
people in the less-developed areas. The peo- 
ple in these areas would, as a consequence, 
be much less inclined to see the United 
States effort as a cloak for a new colonialism. 
As things now stand, it looks to many of 
these people (with the aid of Communist 
propaganda) that we are motivated in all 
our aid programs solely by concern for our 
national security, and not for the social 
progress of the people of the poorer nations. 
Thus we appear to be defenders of the status 
quo, as running against the grain of history 
in a revolutionary epoch. Henry A. Kiss- 
inger stated this point aptly in the New 
York Times magazine of March 22, 1959: 
“Ultimately the unity of the West depends 
on what we affirm rather than on what we 
reject. It must flow from our convictions 
and hopes, not our fears.” 

Economic assistance is expected to con- 
tribute to economic growth. It is a fact that 
as countries grow economically, they raise 
the volume of their imports. Thus American 
exporters, as well as the exporters of other 
countries, will in time benefit as aid leads 
to higher income in underdeveloped coun- 
tries and consequently to a higher level of 
world trade. 

4. That social and fiscal reforms neces- 
sary to further the ends of social justice and 
sound deyelopment should be pursued vig- 
orously. 

If the United States were to demand cer- 
tain basic reforms as a condition of its aid, 
as has been suggested, it would be con- 
sidered an infringement of the aid-receiving 
country’s sovereignty. Yet without these 
reforms economic aid is apt to be futile. If, 
as suggested in this paper, the United 
States has no political objective in its eco- 
nomic assistance program other than the 
furtherance of social justice and helping the 
underdeveloped countries maintain their 
freedom and independence, it may be more 
feasible for a multilateral organization to 
exert influence for the necessary reforms. A 
precedent for this sort of arrangement exists 
in the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD), which have 
made recommendations for fiscal reforms to 
member countries which would be extremely 
difficult for a single government to make. 

In short, while the aid programs would 
continue to be programed and administered 
bilaterally, the agency charged with setting 
the preconditions to aid—iland reforms, 
equible tax structures, regulation of private 
business and finance, controls over the bank- 
ing system, and the like—would be a multi- 
lateral agency with a degree of autonomy 
comparable to that of the IMF or the IBRD. 
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In a few cases, the country’s leadership will 
want the reforms and will accept United 
States technical aid in carrying them out or 
may reluctantly accept the United States 
recommendations for steps which they would 
find politically difficult to take on their own. 
Since our aid has significant effect on the 
distribution of wealth and power within an 
aided country, we must take responsibility 
for encouraging reform wherever required. 

The possibility of making assistance avail- 
able to, or with the participation of, region- 
al organizations for economic cooperation 
and integration should also be explored. The 
success of the European recovery program re- 
sulted largely from the fact that the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation 
was established for the express purpose of 
coordinating United States economic aid and 
the trade, monetary and investment policies 
of the member countries, with a view to 
achieving the most effective results from the 
use of aid. The OEEC example has not yet 
been followed in programing aid to other 
parts of the world. Its usefulness as an in- 
strument for promoting sound economic poli- 
cies which cannot be dealt with bilaterally 
by the United States should be given serious 
consideration. 

5. That an inseparable part of our foreign 
program should be a more effective communi- 
cation of United States objectives in the 
economic assistance program, both here and 
in the overseas information program. 

The words “democracy” and “freedom” 
mean quite different things to various peo- 
ple. In our usage, their meaning is ulti- 
mately linked with our own Western cultural 
traditions and national prosperity. Social 
Justice is a more universal concept. It is 
clearly the implied goal in the basic writings 
of our national philosophy, and can easily 
be given a concrete meaning in underdevel- 
oped areas, where it takes the form of edu- 
cational opportunities, land reforms, wider 
distribution of income, and the putting of 
property to socially desirable uses. Extrav- 
agant consumption in the midst of abject 
poverty, for example, is at once a grave so- 
cial injustice and an impediment to economic 
growth. 

We should be able to demonstrate to the 
people in the less-developed countries that 
Christian moral philosophy on the social use 
of property underlies much of our legisla- 
tion, Such things which we take for granted 
as our progressive income and inheritance 
taxes, public housing programs, and public 
education are all illustrative of this social 
philosophy which we are either too timid 
or inarticulate to tell the people in these 
countries, 

Americans are a pragmatic people, averse 
to thinking in abstract terms. Our message to 
the underdeveloped nations must be related 
to their culture, experience, and problems. 
We must find a way to convey to them the 
true idealism inherent in our way of life, an 
idealism that motivates many Americans to 
support the continuation of foreign aid. In 
explaining our objectives and national pur- 
pose, we should point out that these are the 
things we advocate and practice in the United 
States and that we are ready and willing to 
help local leaders achieve the same things. 
By stressing the extension of economic aid 
as a moral responsibility, the United States 
will best assure the attainment of our basic 
political objectives, namely to promote world 
peace based on justice and the rule of law. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT OF 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
a point of personal privilege. My at- 
tention was called today to an article 
appearing in the April 25, 1959, Christian 
Science Monitor, by Mr. Neal Stanford, 
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entitled “First Victory for New Secre- 
tary.” 

It purports to be an analysis of my 
examination of Mr. Herter in an open 
public hearing at the time of his nomi- 
nation, which I heartily supported, and 
I will read this paragraph to the Senate, 
preparatory to its being considered by 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate. In the course of his article, 
Mr. Stanford states: 

For some unexplained reason Senator 
Morse had hooked up his own wire record- 
ing device to take down his fairly frank and 
forthright exchange with Mr. Herter. But 
if he hoped to have on tape something 


that could embarrass the prospective Sec- 
retary, he failed totally. 


Mr. President, this is typical of the ir- 
responsible segment of the American 
press. I want to say, quite frankly and 
sadly from the standpoint of Mr, Stan- 
ford, that the statement just quoted 
from his article is an absolute and un- 
adulterated lie. There is not a scintilla 
of fact that supports this falsehood on 
the part of this correspondent. 

Today I notified the Christian Science 
Monitor that the statement is libelous 
and that I intend to hold the paper 
legally responsible for its libel. 

Mr. President, I have also notified the 
Pendleton East Oregonian of Pendleton, 
Oreg., which has published an editorial 
based in part upon this lying statement 
by Mr. Stanford, that I intend to hold it 
legally responsible for its libel. 

We all agree in the Senate, I am sure, 
that it is not pleasant ever to have to 
take such a position against any seg- 
ment of the press, but there comes a time 
also when the Senate must protect itself 
from that segment of the journalistic 
profession that apparently is without 
ethics and truthfulness. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee with whom 
I have talked about this matter are in- 
censed over this false charge against the 
senior Senator from Oregon—the charge 
that I would be guilty of such an un- 
ethical practice—in view of my 15 years’ 
record here in the Senate, of opposing 
any legislative proposal that seeks to 
interfere with the privacy of any 
American. 

Time and time again I have spoken 
against so-called secret recordings, wire- 
tapping, or interference with the rights 
of privacy of Americans; and Iam aghast 
that there would be such a lying reporter, 
reporting for any reputable newspaper 
in this country, such as the Christian 
Science Monitor, that out of the figment 
of his own imagination, and without the 
slightest basis in truth, would seek to 
damage a U.S. Senator, whom he obvi- 
ously does not like, by this lying state- 
ment that: 

For some unexplained reason Senator 
Morse had hooked up his own wire recording 
device to take down his fairly frank and 
forthright exchange with Mr. Herter. 

Mr. President, let the Recorp also 
show that Mr. Herter testified in a pub- 
lic hearing. 

Let the Recorp show that the ques- 
tions which the Senator from Oregon 
asked Mr. Herter were taken down offi- 
cially by the official reporters, by the 
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stenotypists who report our Senate pub- 
lic hearings. 

Let the Recorp show, Mr. President, 
that it was a hearing well attended by 
the press, by the television network rep- 
resentatives, and by the radio network 
representatives. 

I have not the slightest idea as to 
what film or what recordings were taken 
by those television and radio networks, 
but the Senator from Oregon had no con- 
nection with them, and I know that it 
is an absolute lie on the part of Mr. 
Stanford that I cross-examined Mr. Her- 
ter while having my own recording de- 
vice in that hearing room. 

The Senator from Minnesota, who is 
a member of the committee, sits before 
me on the floor of the Senate. I am 
sure he, like other members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, recognizes 
how absurd and ridiculously false this 
lying charge of Mr. Stanford’s is. 

If Mr. Stanford had really performed 
the service for his newspapers they are 
entitled to receive from a competent cor- 
respondent, he would know that my line 
of questioning was designed to help Mr. 
Herter, because I am a supporter of Mr. 
Herter. It so happens that Mr. Herter 
had left a very confused and most un- 
fortunate record behind him some days 
previously in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in executive session. 
The transcript of that record left, in the 
judgment of some of us, a record which 
did Mr. Herter a great injustice, because 
that record in the executive session left 
serious doubt as to whether Mr. Herter’s 
position was that the United States 
should start a nuclear war over Berlin 
if the Communists should happen to 
shoot down an airplane over the Berlin 
crisis. 

Because I thought it so unfortunate 
that Mr. Herter had left a record in ex- 
ecutive session which was subject to that 
interpretation, I very carefully framed 
my questions to Mr. Herter in public 
hearing by way of a series of hypotheti- 
cals by which he could correct what I 
and others of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee thought was a very unfortunate 
impression that he left in the executive 
session. In short, I wanted to give him 
a public platform from which to clarify 
his stand on the Berlin issue and the 
very important issue of nuclear war. 

Instead of trying to do Mr. Herter an 
injustice in a public hearing, the senior 
Senator from Oregon had framed a 
group of questions which sought to 
strengthen Mr. Herter, by getting him 
on the record with regard to the position 
he took concerning the hypotheticals 
raised in public hearings, some of which 
had previously been discussed in execu- 
tive session. 

Let that public record speak for itself 
as to the position the Senator from Ore- 
gon took in support of Mr. Herter on the 
floor of the Senate. 

The whip of the Democratic Party, a 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, sat in the same public 
hearings with the senior Senator from 
Oregon. I am perfectly willing to call 
upon the Senator from Montana and 
upon every other member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations who 
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attended those hearings on the issue as 
to whether Mr. Stanford published a 
truth or a falsehood about the senior 
Senator from Oregon when he stated in 
his lying column, “For some unexplained 
reason Senator Morse had hooked up his 
own wire-recording device to take down 
his fairly frank and forthright exchange 
with Mr. Herter.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I happened to sit 
next to the Senator from Oregon in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. I re- 
call the Senator’s questioning of Mr. 
Herter. I knew nothing about this mat- 
ter until just now, but I can state to the 
best of my knowledge that the Senator 
from Oregon was conducting himself in 
the same way the rest of us were con- 
ducting ourselves. The Senator was 
using the same loud-speakers the rest of 
us were using. The Senator had no de- 
vice of any kind recording any conversa- 
tion, that I know of, and certainly every- 
thing he has done has been in the open, 
aboveboard, and on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Montana very much for this testi- 
mony, because I know it would have to 
be the testimony of every one of my col- 
leagues who sat anywhere near me dur- 
ing those hearings, or who attend them 
atall. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yiele to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator it was not possible for the 
senior Senator from Minnesota to be 
present at the public hearing, but I re- 
call the executive session to which the 
Senator refers, in which the then Act- 
ing Secretary of State, Mr. Herter, testi- 
fied. 


It is my recollection, after having re- 
viewed the public record—and I want to 
underscore the word “public,” because 
the record of the hearings relating to Mr. 
Herter was public—that the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon sought only to be of help, 
to clarify the record. As I recall, some 
of the press of this country reported that 
the Senator from Oregon had been most 
helpful in the statement of hypotheticals 
which he placed before Mr. Herter, who 
was the nominee to be Secretary of State. 

This is an incredible news story. It 
is an unbelievable, incredible story. 

I think it is very good that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has risen and has 
spoken on a matter of personal privilege, 
to put the record straight and to state 
exactly what happened. Many of us at 
times have disagreements with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, but no one has ever 
accused the Senator of being devious. 
If there was ever anybody who was 
blunt, frank, and open and aboveboard, 
even sometimes to a point where some 
of us wonder whether it will do him any 


good, it is the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 
Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 


from Minnesota very much. 

Mr. President, there is just one more 
word I wish to say about this matter. 
Of course, this charge refiects on the 
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entire membership of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, because if any mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions were ever guilty of the action Mr. 
Stanford accuses me of taking in the 
Herter hearings, he would be subject 
to the discipline of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and subject to the 
censure of the Senate of the United 
States, because this is a charge of un- 
ethical practice which we in the Senate 
could not possibly tolerate being com- 
mitted on the part of any of our col- 
leagues. 

Therefore, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I resent 
the charge in behalf of the committee, 
as well as myself, because the charge is 
a reflection on the committee itself. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Minnesota will permit me to do so, I 
should like to make an insertion in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have appear at 
this point the story which appeared in 
the April 25, 1959, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor, entitled: “First Victory 
for New Secretary.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

First Victory For NEW SECRETARY—AN INTI- 
MATE MESSAGE FROM WASHINGTON 


(By Neal Stanford) 


Events of the past fortnight have immeas- 
urably increased the stature of Christian A. 
Herter, newly named Secretary of State. 

The unanimity and speed with which the 
Senate confirmed his nomination was not 
only impressive but quite likely unprece- 
dented. 

His poise and equanimity during the series 
of White House guacheries that led up to 
his nomination reflect mightily to his credit. 

And his even brief hour’s appearance be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
was a model of tact, wisdom, and charity. 

For 2% years Christian Herter has let his 
light shine under the proverbial bushel, 
while serving in the State Department. This 
week he set it on Capitol Hill. 

His performance before the Senate com- 
mittee was brilliant, for the confidence, com- 
posure, understanding, and good nature 
displayed. 

Senator WAYNE Morse, Capitol gadfly, tried 
half a dozen ways to trap the prospective 
Secretary into exhibiting an inadequacy for 
the top State Department post. 

Mr. Herter nimbly and skillfully avoided 
them all. He in fact wound up by trapping 
the Senator with his own bait—a situation 
that so caught Mr. Morse by surprise that 
he startled everyone (possibly including 
himself) by congratulating the Under Secre- 
tary on his perspicacity. 

For some unexplained reason Senator 
Morse had hooked up his own wire recording 
device to take down his fairly frank and 
forthright exchange with Mr. Herter. But 
if he hoped to have on tape something that 
could embarrass the prospective Secretary, 
he failed totally. Mr. Herter’s replies to 
various hypothetical questions on the dan- 
ger of all-out war due to some incident or 
accident in the Berlin air flights were un- 
provocative and statesmanlike. 

One reason the Senate acted on the nomi- 
nation with such speed was to assure the 
Secretary going to the Paris and Geneva for- 
eign ministers’ meetings as full Secretary in 
his own right. Another, which many Sen- 
ators were not hesitant to state, was to con- 
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trast the Senate’s action with the fumbling 
that characterized the White House han- 
dling of the appointment. 

This is the chronology of this curious 
White House failure in public relations: 

On Monday, April 13, Mr. Herter was ad- 
vised he was in line to be Secretary but must 
take a physical examination because of his 
arthritic condition. 

On Wednesday, April 15, the President an- 
nounced Mr. Dulles’ resignation and then in 
his brief press conference startled the press 
by observing there were “a number of peo- 
ple” who might be considered as Dulles’ suc- 
cessor; on this same day Mr, Herter took his 
physical examination. 

On Friday, April 17, Senator EVERETT DIRK- 
SEN, Republican of Illinois, minority leader, 
let it be known he had been advised by the 
White House that Mr. Herter was the Presi- 
dent's choice. The two ranking Senators 
on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of 
Arkansas, and Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, had also so been 
advised and had prepared statements ready 
to release when the Augusta White House 
gave the signal. This same day the Presi- 
dent's press secretary in Augusta, James 
Hagerty, insisted under questioning by the 
press that there was no assurance it would be 
Herter and no Senator had been so advised. 

On Saturday, April 18, President Eisen- 
hower called his brief press conference at 
Augusta, with Mr. Herter present, and after 
saying, “I just want to announce to you my 
intention to send Mr. Herter’s name to the 
Senate for Secretary of State,” left the room. 
No word of commendation or backing for a 
man taking on a most difficult job. 

Then during the ensuing Herter-Hagerty 
press conference Mr. Hagerty several times in- 
terrupted Mr. Herter or volunteered answers 
to questions put to the nominee—an aston- 
ishing display. 

This, of course, is now all history, and Mr. 
Herter has been sworn in with the President's 
blessing, backing, and Godspeed. But the 
Herter affair has proved that wise public re- 
lations on White House appointments is as 
important as wise public relations on White 
House policies. As for Mr, Herter he has, 
throughout, proved a model of poise, charity, 
reason, and serenity. 


ACTIVITIES OF MERTON 
BERNSTEIN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a press release I issued today. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


It has been called to my attention that my 
former legislative assistant, Merton Bern- 
stein, who is now associated with the law 
school at the University of Nebraska, has 
come under attack by certain members of 
the Nebraska State Legislature for his ac- 
tivities in the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. 

To set the record straight, it should be 
known that Mr. Bernstein, although not an 
ADA member when he acted in the capacity 
as my assistant, served as my alternate on 
the national board for Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, and on many other commit- 
tees of ADA whenever I was unable to attend 
meetings. 

I have been a vice chairman of the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action since 1953. I 
am still a vice chairman and proud to be. 

Mr. Bernstein’s activities in ADA were on 
my behalf and as my representative. Such 
representation by a staff person is, I under- 
stand, not uncommon and is, in fact, neces- 
sary in the case of many distinguished mem- 
bers of the national board of ADA whose 
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duties in the public service make it impos- 
sible for them to personally attend all meet- 
ings. 

I am not familiar with the motives un- 
derlying the attack on Mr. Bernstein, but 
obviously they are much ado about noth- 
ing. It is unthinkable to me that the same 
State that produced George Norris can credit 
such shabby attempts to vilify a person for 
honorably discharging his duties as an as- 
sistant to a Member of the U.S. Senate. 


OMINOUS POLITICAL DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN KOREA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
has been my hope all day to be able to 
make a speech relating to the ominous 
political developments in Korea, and I 
rise to express my growing concern over 
some less than hopeful political develop- 
ments in that Republic. Irefer to recent 
news reports about the official suppres- 
sion of the opposition press. On April 
30 the South Korean Government shut 
down the Catholic-sponsored newspaper, 
Kyung Hyang Shinmoon, which has been 
critical of President Syngman Rhee’s 
regime. 

Commenting on this incident the 
Washington Post said: 

News of the suppression of a large and 
strong opposition newspaper in the Repub- 
lic of Korea has some disconcerting aspects. 
It raises at once the question as to whether 
the danger to the state through possible sub- 
version in the opposition press—if that is 
eyen involved in this case—is great enough to 
warrant what the Korean Newspaper Editors 
Association calls an unjustified infringement 
of freedom of the press. (Editorial of May 4, 
1959.) 


This recent incident seems to illustrate 
the way in which the Government has 
all too often dealt with the political op- 
position in Korea. I would like to trace 
briefly the unhappy course of recent po- 
litical developments in Korea which I be- 
lieve will be of more than passing in- 
terest to this body. I ask unanimous 
consent that three recent editorials be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks: “Seoul Veils Political 
Unrest,” by Gordon Walker, Christian 
Science Monitor, February 20, 1959; 
“Rhee Tightens Hold on Electorate,” by 
Warwick Armstrong, Christian Science 
Monitor, March 27, 1959; and Democ- 
racy in Korea,” the Commonweal, Janu- 
ary 30, 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the editorials may be 
printed in the Recorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of all the new 
democratic governments to emerge since 
World War II, we Americans have had 
especially high hopes for the Republic 
of Korea. We have admired the tenac- 
ity of President Syngman Rhee in his 
past determination to build a free and 
democratic state. When that state was 
threatened by Communist invasion, the 
United States assumed the leadership, 
working through the United Nations, in 
bringing that aggression to a halt. 

If the United States has granted more 
military aid; more economic assistance; 
more moral support, to the Republic of 
Korea than to any other single country, 
it has been because of our great faith in 
the Korean people and because of our 
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conviction that Korea would emerge as 
a model of democracy in the Far East. 

I think it is fair to say, Mr. President, 
that in our relationship with President 
Rhee we have bent over backwards to 
avoid any possible semblance of inter- 
ference or intervention in the internal 
affairs of the Republic of Korea. We 
have avoided the exertion of pressures 
which might be falsely interpreted as 
dictation to a smaller ally, the Republic 
of Korea. This is proper. This is the 
relationship which we must maintain. 
We must allow the people of Korea to 
achieve their destiny in their own way. 
Yet we cannot completely ignore the 
trends of recent political developments. 

During the past year, it has become 
evident in many parts of Asia that dem- 
ocratic institutions cannot be assimi- 
lated by peoples in a short time. Such 
institutions must evolve. They must be 
built step by step. They must be inte- 
grated with the traditions and customs 
of the peoples. Democratic principles 
and procedures cannot be bought like 
jeeps or hula hoops. These principles 
must grow within the hearts and minds 
of the people. This was true of our own 
experience, the experience of Britain, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian states, 
and other countries, all developing dif- 
ferent forms of democratic institutions. 

The trial and error of evolving democ- 
racy may well be even more complex 
in the countries of Asia. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on many occasions 
has spoken of this need to respect differ- 
ent forms of democracy in Asia. This 
was doubtless confirmed during Senator 
FULBRIGHT’S extensive tour of South 
Asia and the Far East last summer. I 
have also found it to be true from my 
own observation. 

During the past year we have seen 
many nations moving rapidly in their 
eagerness to change their institutions. 
In Pakistan, Thailand, Indonesia, and 
other countries, there has been a return 
to the strong executive, bolstered by the 
military forces of the state. In all in- 
stances, however, this has been to avert 
a collapse of government. In all in- 
stances this strong measure has been 
taken to avert a possible takeover of the 
government by the Communists. In all 
instances solemn promises have been 
given to the people for the eventual re- 
turn of power to the people. 

Only in Korea have measures restrict- 
ing the voice of the people in govern- 
ment been taken with a view to perpetu- 
ate the government in power—measures 
patently an unwarranted retrogression 
in their democratic institutions. In the 
case of Korea, this retrogression can 
hardly be attributed to any grave in- 
ternal threat of Communist takeover, 
although the government may allege 
such a threat. 

I do not propose to give a detailed 
account of what has happened in Korea. 
In brief, the facts are that the party in 
power, the Liberal Party, has taken 
measures to prevent further influence 
and representation of the opposition 
party, the Democratic Party. During re- 
cent years the voting strength of the 
Democratic Party has increased. Pre- 
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sumably in order to prevent the opposi- 
tion from gaining control of the Na- 
tional Government and in the localities 
in the 1960 elections, the Government 
has passed three major laws limiting the 
democratic process: 

First. The local autonomy law pro- 
vides that the heads of local govern- 
ments no longer are to be locally elected, 
but will be appointed by President Rhee. 
This will apply to 901 heads of local 
government including the mayors of 14 
cities, the chiefs of 47 towns, and 840 
heads of townships. 

Second. In 1952 the National Assembly 
passed a bill to establish an upper house, 
the House of Councillors, or the rough 
equivalent of the U.S. Senate. The 
presiding officer of this body would 
be the Vice President of the Republic, 
Chang Myung, who is a member of the 
opposition party. Since 1952 the Gov- 
ernment has successfully blocked the es- 
tablishment of the upper house. In Jan- 
uary 1958, however, an election law was 
passed providing for the election of 
members to the upper house on the basis 
of 76 seats from 38 electoral districts. 
This might have permitted the so-called 
Democratic Party to gain control of the 
upper house. In September 1958 the 
law was amended to provide for indefi- 
nite postponement. 

Third. Among its other provisions, the 
new national security law provides 10- 
year imprisonment for defamation of 
the President, the Speaker of the Na- 
tional Assembly, and the chief justice of 
the supreme court. While the Govern- 
ment insists that this bill is for the sole 
purpose of combatting Communist infil- 
tration, the minority parties charge that 
the bill empowers the Government to 
suppress free speech and a free press, 
and to eliminate political opposition 
through the imprisonment of opposition 
leaders on security charges. 

The Democratic Party and other 
groups maintain that these 3 bills were 
passed on Christmas Eve, 1958, together 
with 19 other bills after 300 plainclothes 
policemen, hired by the Government, 
had forcibly prevented all members of 
the Democratic Party from entering the 
National Assembly. It is only because of 
this charge that I recite the laws which 
have been passed. This fact has been 
reported by many objective observers. 

On December 26, 1958, Vice President 
Chang Myong said: 

No matter what excuse be made and no 
matter who begs excuse for it, the Liberals’ 
deeds cannot be forgiven. If the Liberals 
perform similar deeds in the future * * * 
the dignity of the Constitution and peoples 
reliance on the Government will drop. For 


the sake of the nation and the people, cor- 
rections must be made at once. 


Former Chief Justice Kim Byong Ro 
has said: 


The enactment is not effective if it was 
passed with force after the opposition mem- 
bers were detained and kept from entering 
the hall * * *. Any political action, even if 
it is legal, must be based on principles of 
moral justice. 


It is reported that these measures have 
been strongly opposed by the press and 
by the bar association in Korea. Public 
demonstrations in opposition to the 
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measures were curbed by a Government 
order preventing free assembly. 

In the United States, Dr. Robert T. 
Oliver, who long has been a strong sup- 
porter of President Rhee, stated in the 
Washington Post on January 29: 

The provision that mayors are to be ap- 
pointed rather than elected in the future is 
truly a step backward in the democratic 
process. 


When these measures were culmi- 
nated, I understand that President Ei- 
senhower sent a note to President Rhee 
expressing the concern of the United 
States. On January 16, Ambassador 
Walter Dowling was recalled to Wash- 
ington for consultations. Since then, if 
Iam correct, the administration has not 
made clear what position the United 
States intends to take. 

I would not suggest that the United 
States make these most unfortunate de- 
velopments grounds for any form of 
sanction against the Republic of Korea. 

I wish to make it quite clear that my 
only purpose in this statement is to indi- 
cate to the people of Korea and the Gov- 
ernment that some of us in the U.S. 
Senate are deeply concerned about the 
developments, and that our hearts go 
out to the people of Korea. We are their 
friends, but we would like to see a deter- 
mined effort made in this grand country 
of Korea toward a truly democratic gov- 
ernment. Asia needs the example of 
good democratie government in Korea; 
and it surely needs that example in the 
light of the close cooperation between 
the United States and the people of the 
United States with the Republic of 
Korea. So rather than encourage any 
form of sanction, to the contrary, we 
must continue our close relationship 
with the people of Korea in their quest 
for political democracy and economic 
development. It is with onest grief, 
however, that I am forced to deplore 
these developments. 

It is my intention to ask the Secretary 
of State to prepare a memorandum de- 
scribing these developments and setting 
forth the feeling of the executive branch. 
I shall request permission to insert that 
memorandum in the Recorp when and if 
it is received from the Secretary. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Feb. 
20, 1959] 
SEOUL VEILS POLITICAL UNREST—RHEE Fuss 
(By Gordon Walker) 

Hone Konc.—A major part of the steam 
which South Korea generated in its latest 
series of diplomatic assaults upon Japan ap- 
pears designed to divert attention from acute 
domestic political unrest. 

Undoubtedly President Rhee is sincere in 
his opposition to Japan’s plan to encourage 
the voluntary repatriation of some 100,000 
Korean aliens to Communist North Korea. 
For this would tend to offset—at least from 
the point of view of propaganda—his earlier 
victory in convincing some 14,000 North Ko- 
rean war prisoners not to return home. 

But Mr. Rhee is still in hot water with 
Washington over his latest political moves, 
which have the net effect of tightening his 
own personal rule to the detriment of rep- 
resentative government. And the fracas 
with Japan comes at a time which to Mr. 
Rhee must seem highly opportune. 
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NEW FUROR LOOMS 


The domestic political crisis has remained 
fairly dormant for the past month. It is 
likely to come out in the open again, how- 
ever, when U.S. Ambassador Walter Dowling, 
just back from Washington, sets before Mr. 
Rhee Washington’s full opinion on the 
matter. 

The situation in a nutshell is that Mr. Rhee 
on Christmas Eve engineered the jamming 
through the national assembly of a highly 
dictatorial type of national security law. 
Strong opposition within the assembly was 
skillfully sidestepped by the device of lock- 
ing opposition members outside the assembly 
building. 

Heated outcries from opposition members 
resulted in their being arrested or otherwise 
pushed about by police. 

President Eisenhower apparently messaged 
Mr. Rhee expressing regret that the new 
security law seemed to cut out what was left 
of civil rights in Korea. And the South Ko- 
rean cabinet received a warning that the 
U.S. Congress might consider paring aid to 
the tiny republic. 

Mr. Rhee disregarded these warnings. As 
a result Mr. Dowling was recalled to Wash- 
ington January 16 to receive further instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. Rhee’s argument in favor of the new 
security law hinges on his contention that 
his intelligence service has discovered a 
North Korean plot to invade South Korea 
sometime this year. 

Added to this argument—considered by 
many a familiar wolf cry—is the contention 
that Communist infiltration in South Korea 
has been intensified and that North Korean 
forces are now larger than those of South 
Korea. 

The U.S. Embassy in Seoul, on the other 
hand, feels the real reason behind the new 
law is to further tighten Mr. Rhee’s mono- 
lithic political leadership and to pull 
the rug from under the opposition forces 
which have been steadily building up their 
strength over the past few years. 

It is pointed out, for instance, that the 
new security law already has resulted in a 
stifling of the opposition Democratic Party 
as well as press criticism of the Government. 

And whatever doubts may have lingered in 
the U.S. Embassy vanished when plain- 
clothes Korean police recently invaded the 
Embassy to seize a Korean employee. 


SCRAMBLE INDICATED 


Still another clue to Mr. Rhee’s purpose 
is seen in the fact he is attempting now to 
change the system so that local government 
officers shall be appointed rather than 
elected according to law. 

The problem which confronts Washington 
in all this is simple to understand. 

Mr. Rhee is 83 years old, and even though 
he evinces the activity of a man much 
younger, the question of succession is a nat- 
ural one. 

The United States has hoped to encourage 
a moderate opposition group and has op- 
posed consistently Mr. Rhee's authoritarian- 
ism on the grounds that if he suddenly were 
removed from office the situation would lead 
to a bitter and inflammatory scramble on all 
sides. 

It generally is conceded that the presence 
of U.S. troops in South Korea has tended to 
keep the South Korean Army out of politics, 
while the known U.S. backing for Vice Pres- 
ident John Chang—member of the opposition 
Democratic Party—probably has prevented 
his ouster by Mr. Rhee who dislikes him in- 
tensely. 

The other side of the problem for Wash- 
ington is the fact that while it disdains au- 
thoritarianism in South Korea, it has done 
little to block similar digressions from rep- 
resentative government in countries like 
Thailand and the Kingdom of Laos. 
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LIKELY SUCCESSORS 


Mr. Rhee even went so far as to point out 
to Washington that it did nothing to try to 
prevent President de Gaulle from passing re- 
strictive antisubversion measures in France 
a month ago. 

The two most likely successors to Mr. Rhee, 
barring a possible army coup meanwhile, are 
strongly pro-American. 

Mr. Chang, who was formerly Ambassador 
to Washington, is capable, popular, and mod- 
erate. He might have defeated Mr. Rhee in 
the presidential race if Mr. Rhee has not 
engineered a change in the Constitution be- 
fore the elections. 

Chough Pyong Ok is leader of the Demo- 
crats and is noted for the fact that he favors 
closer cooperation with the United States 
and the United Nations, especially on the 
question of reunification. 

Mr. Chough himself is no particular be- 
liever in representative government, as he 
proved during his term as head of the na- 
tional police, but he is dedicated to that 
course because of political considerations. 

The dilemma, therefore, is that Washing- 
ton so far has been unable to create the type 
of political atmosphere which in a suitable 
person eventually would take over the reins 
of power in South Korea. 

Negatively, Washington is using all its re- 
sources to restrain Mr. Rhee, who in his 
present mood might order the resumption of 
fighting if he thought he could get away with 
it. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor, Mar. 
27, 1959] 
RHEE TIGHTENS HOLD ON ELECTORATE 
(By Warwick Armstrong) 

SEOUL, KOREA, —Amid growing political un- 
rest and tightening police restrictions, Pres- 
ident Rhee and his Liberal Party are 
already preparing vigorously for the 1960 
elections in South Korea. 

It is being openly asserted that emergency 
legislation, which appears to threaten and 
even deny civil rights, and which was forced 
through the National Assembly while the 
police detained Democratic (opposition) 
members in the parliamentary basement, is 
designed primarily to insure political suc- 
cess for the Liberals. 

The security measures, the Liberals reply, 
are intended only to meet the menace of 
Communist infiltration from the north, 
which, they say, is being systematically pro- 
moted. 

The Democrats are convinced, however, 
that the provisions against subversion will 
be used to muzzle the press, suppress public 
meetings and public opinion, and thereby 
weaken and destroy all political opposition, 


OPPONENT IN PRISON 


They point to the fate of the former 
Progressive Party, which was deemed to have 
gone too far to the left and which was 
banned, even before these tighter repression 
laws were enforced. 

The Progressives’ leader, Cho Bong-am, is 
now in prison under capital sentence for 
alleged espionage and subversion. He was 
originally sentenced to 5 years’ imprison- 
ment, but the penalty was subsequently 
raised to the limit. The Democrats believe 
that this is intended to be a warning to 
them. 

President Rhee has also tightened his 
political grip on South Korea by a new 
local autonomy law which will empower him 
to appoint, directly or indirectly, local ad- 
ministrative chiefs in cities and provinces. 
Previously these mayors and governors were 
elected. 

“Korea is a unitary state, but it has had 
only 10 years of democratic experience,” was 
the recent official reply to this criticism. 
“At first it seemed a good idea to elect al- 
most everybody. But we found that many 
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local officials told the national government 
to carry out its own orders and that the 
business of the country was no concern of 
theirs. 

“Korea went a little too far with local 
autonomy and the pendulum has now swung 
the other way. Experimentation will con- 
tinue in the interest of finding the best pos- 
sible balance. * * * If and when the peo- 
ple are persuaded that they wish to elect 
more local officials again, they can bring that 
about through the choice of representatives 
who stand for such a policy.” 

PLATFORMS SIMILAR 

It is an interesting fact that there is little 
real difference between the party platforms 
of South Korea’s governing Liberals and op- 
position Democrats. Both are equally na- 
tionalistic and anti-Communist, and neither 
is distinguished for the exercise of the sweet 
if rare political virtue of compromise and 
tolerance. 

The Democrats are doing their best to 
capitalize on the excesses of the Liberals, 
but observers in Seoul believe that the 
Democrats would pursue much the same 
course if they were in office and felt, as the 
Liberals do, that their power was threatened 
by a rising opposition. 

The Western Liberal may rightly deplore 
these transgressions against, and retreats 
from, true democratic principles. But many 
declare that it is, unhappily, too early, in 
the most optimistic mood, to evaluate South 
Korean democratic standards and practice in 
Western terms. 

Nonetheless, the North Koreans are natu- 

rally exulting in the propaganda opportunity 
to deride U.S. claims that South Korea is 
a showcase of democracy. Further, some 
Americans have been speculating whether a 
democratic government would make a more 
helpful and useful administration, 
EISENHOWER RAPPED 

President Rhee himself is undeterred alike 
by hostile Communist propaganda and 
friendly U.S. protestations. He has been 
angered by U.S. press criticism and, it is un- 
derstood, tartly reminded President Eisen- 
hower (who regretted the implication of the 
recent security legislation) that the United 
States had not offered any criticism of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle when he decreed stern meas- 
ures against subversion in France. 

Quite simply, President Rhee is resolved 
that no political opponent shall succeed 
him, even in the event of his passing. He 
will run for a fourth term, and will prob- 
ably be opposed by his Democratic Vice 
President, John M. Chang, who, to Rhee’s 
chagrin, beat the Liberal nominee at the 
last election, 

Western diplomats say, moreover, that 
there are grounds for the suspicion that the 
Government secured the passage of another 
emergency bill, giving the President power 

to delay the formation of an approved Upper 
House, solely because the Vice President, who 
would automatically preside over that body, 
might again be a member of the opposition 
forces. 

Mr. Chang is a moderate and pro-Ameri- 
can—he was first South Korean Ambassador 
to Washington—and does not share Presi- 
dent Rhee's implacable anti-Japanese senti- 
ments. Yet, it is thought likely that he 
would need to be provided with personal 
protection by the United States if a sudden 
crisis brought him into the presidency before 
the 1960 elections. 

The alternative of a military government 
tends to be discounted because it is said 
that President Rhee has been careful to move 
any ambitious general who seemed to be 
gaining prestige and popularity. 
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[From the Commonweal, Jan. 30, 1959] 
DEMOCRACY IN KOREA 


The recent troubles in Korea—where Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee’s majority party in the 
National Assembly has rammed through a 
harsh security law and a bill to abolish all 
elected local governments—point up a con- 
tinuing paradox and danger in U.S. foreign 
policy. All too often, in almost every part 
of the world, the urgency of the Communist 
threat has prompted U.S. policymakers to 
support whatever government promised to 
be most firmly anti-Communist, whatever 
else it was, and most dependable, whatever 
the internal situation. 

Using such criteria, our State Department 
has found it advisable, in recent years, to 
support a great many political strong men, 
thereby incurring bitter criticism and com- 
plaint from harried dissenters to such au- 
thoritarian regimes and, throughout the 
world but especially in the lands struggling 
to achieve free self-government, the damning 
charge of cynicism and hypocrisy. Our pol- 
icymakers are, of course, not unaware of these 
reactions. But they judge our moral vul- 
nerability and propaganda defeats as neces- 
sary evils in the attainment of a more crucial 
objective—immediate security against the 
Communist threat. And it is the stable, 
tightly organized government which seems to 
offer the best chance for this security. 

It would be foolish to pretend that this 
dilemma is easily solved, that the wisest 
course in our relations with undemocratic 
or not-so-democratic states can be deter- 
mined by the application of any simple 
moralistic formula. But it does seem that 
we have too often given our support to the 
governments of various turbulent states on 
the basis of extremely shortsighted judg- 
ments. Time after time we have paid a high 
price—in moral prestige and propaganda po- 
sition—for stability and anticommunism 
which turned out to be nonexistent. 

Now it is the Republic of Korea which is 
in the spotlight and our ally Syngman Rhee 
who is embarrassing us, throughout Asia and 
throughout the world, by his attempt to 
suspend almost all democratic rights and 
to bring all government, down to the village 
level, under central control. It may be that 
some such steps are necessary to combat the 
danger of Communist infiltration. It may 
be that the effects of the controversial laws 
are being exaggerated by groups hostile to 
Dr. Rhee’s party. But in any case, the 
phrasing of the new legislation and the ex- 
traordinary manner in which it was passed 
into law are profoundly disquieting. The 
neutralist nations of Asia and Africa are 
openly skeptical of President Rhee's good 
faith, and once again they are casting the 
United States as the friend of dictators, as 
the enemy of democracy and freedom. 

The situation in Korea demands a hard 
reexamination, and if Syngman Rhee is 
amenable to our persuasion (not interfer- 
ence), as he very likely is, we should make 
known to him the depth of our convictions 
about democracy. There is little stability 
or security or protection against the Com- 
munist tide in a government which has not 
the full consent of the people, 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald, May 7, 1959] 
U.S. Envoy TELLS Korea or THREAT TO 
LIBERTIES 
(By Gene Kramer) 

SEOUL, Korea, May 6—An American diplo- 
mat today told Koreans the late Senator 
Joseph McCarthy “advocated a campaign 
against Communist subversion which re- 
sulted in a threat to individual rights and 
liberties.” 

Minister Sam P. Gilstrap, deputy chief 
of the U.S. Embassy here, did not mention 
Korean issues in his speech to a Rotary din- 
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ner. But listeners considered his timing and 
wording a show of American disapproval of 
South Korea’s new security law and the 
recent Government shutdown of the opposi- 
tion newspaper, Kyung Hyang Shinmoon. 

“After a country has discarded its liber- 
ties to face its totalitarian enemy,” Gilstrap 
said, “it finds that it has given away what 
the enemy would have taken away.” 

“How much better off is a country as a 
Fascist dictatorship than a Communist dic- 
tatorship?” he asked. 

The diplomat mentioned McCarthy in dis- 
cussing what he called “America’s crisis de- 
cision * * * in favor of continuing internal 
liberties” at a time when “the Communist 
challenge appeared in all its dimensions.” 

“The question was raised in many minds 
whether the United States could cope with 
a Communist threat without creating a 
stronger front at the sacrifice of liberties or 
individual rights,” he said. “At this psycho- 
logical moment a man came to the fore whom 
you all remember, Senator McCarthy. 

“He advocated a campaign against Com- 
munist subversion which resulted in a threat 
to individual rights and liberties. He re- 
ceived considerable support from people who 
believed that the danger of subversion by 
Communists was so great that individual 
rights should be sacrificed when necessary. 

“Senator McCarthy's crusade lasted more 
than 2 years and it was seen by vast seg- 
ments of the American population as per- 
haps the greatest threat to individual rights 
in the country in a century. 

“But the opposition to the McCarthy idea 
gained. His support weakened. And before 
his death his cause was lost. This was 
America’s crisis decision.” 

Meantime, the publisher of Kyung Hyang 
Shinmoon today applied for a court injunc- 
tion to suspend the Rhee government order 
shutting down his antigovernment news- 
paper. He said in a petition that his news- 
paper would go bankrupt if kept closed until 
the Seoul appellate court rules on the con- 
stitutionality of the Government order. 

The Catholic-backed newspaper was shut 
down April 30 by Information Director 
Chun Sung Chun, who charged the paper 
with erroneous and inflammatory writings. 
The paper contends the closure is uncon- 
stitutional because it was ordered under an 
ordinance of the U.S. military occupation 
government, 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald] 


CRACKDOWN IN KOREA 


The South Korean Government’s arbitrary 
suspension of the opposition newspaper 
Kyunghyang Shinmun on May 1—which 
American Ambassador Walter C. Dowling 
branded “suppression of the press“ should 
dispel any doubts on the existence of press 
freedom in the Republic of Korea, 

Pyo Wook Han's April 24 letter on your 
March 30 editorial, Korea Prosecutes Crit- 
ics,” completely bypasses this key question, 

The Korean Newspaper Editors’ Associa- 
tion has charged that the ROK govern- 
ment’s unwarranted action gave a serious 
blow to Korean editors at a time when they 
were campaigning to be admitted to the In- 
ternational Press Institute—which organ- 
ization, with reason, has consistently banned 
South Korea from membership. 

While the record of press censorship in 
South Korea parallels that nation’s 11-year 
history, a glance at the last few months 
should suffice. 

The national assemblymen election law, 
as amended January 1, 1958, threatened 
fines and imprisonment for reporting false 
facts in order to have certain candidates 
elected or not elected.” The ROK govern- 
ment was sole arbiter of what was false. 

The amended national security law, 
forced through the National Assembly De- 
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cember 24, 1958, while all opposition legis- 
lators were locked out of the assembly hall, 
bars criticism of top Government officials 
and suppresses honest investigation even of 
cultural and economic data. 

In August 1958, over 3 months before the 
national security law was amended, three 
newsmen were jailed for possible violation 
of it. On August 1, the Korea Times colum- 
nist “Hensyc” was arrested for describing 
the Lebanese revolt and the Iraqi coup 
d'etat as “manifestations of the people's 
will, like the Democratic landslide in our 
city [Seoul] election last May, the will of 
populaces fed up with the status quo.” 

On August 8, Sasangye writer Ham Sok 
Hon was arrested for calling the Koreans 
“people without a country”. On August 11, 
Dong A Ilbo military reporter Choi Won Kak 
was jailed for discussing the reported plan 
to reduce ROK armed forces, although he 
had been briefed freely by a high defense 
ministry source. 

The notorious indictment on February 28 
of Kyunghyang Shinmun writer (and op- 
position legislator) Chu Yo Han and pub- 
Usher Han Chang U over Chu's comments 
on “Tyranny of the Majority”"—an article by 
Notre Dame University Prof. Ferdinand A. 
Hermens in the spring 1958 issue of Social 
Research—was obviously just the first step 
toward the shutdown of that newspaper. 

Another step was the April 4 arrest of 
Kyunghyang Shinmun reporters Eo Im 
Yung and Chung Tal Sun on charges of 
violating the national security law by re- 
porting the arrest of a spy. Chung was re- 
leased after 21 days of detention but Eo is 
still in jail. 

While all opposition is being suppressed 
to secure a fourth term for President Rhee 
in the 1960 election, the choice of Kyungh- 
yang Shinmun for this vendetta was oc- 
casioned by its strong support of opposition 
Vice President Chang Myun (Dr. John M. 
Chang). 

The orderly processes of law which Mr. 
Han extols nevertheless enabled policemen 
to ransack Kyunghyang Shinmun offices and 
confiscate manuscripts and galleys. When 
50 judges’ 10-year terms expired in 1958, 
President Rhee conspicuously failed to re- 
appoint a number with whose past decisions 
he had disagreed. Democratic gages cannot 
be applied when the law is manipulated 
by a dictatorial executive. 

Democracy has a long way to go in the 
Republic of Korea. 

Donornr W. ALLAN, 
Research Associate, 
Korean Affairs Institute. 
WASHINGTON. 


ISRAEL'S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise today to note the fact that it was 
11 years ago this month that in accord- 
ance with a recommendation of the 
United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine the independent State of Is- 
rael was established. 

Although it cannot be denied that Is- 
rael has, in the past 11 years, had her 
share of heartaches and handicaps, I 
know firsthand the determination, faith, 
courage and industry that has made 
possible the historic achievements of 
these years. The philosophy and pol- 
icy of the State of Israel was declared 
by Prime Minister Ben Gurion when he 
said: 

First, define your objective; declare your 
need, say what you want. Then, and only 
then consider the obstacles. But even then 
the obstacles must be subordinated to the 
objective. Never must the objective be re- 
nounced in favor of the obstacles. 
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In the crowded years since 1948, the 
sacrifices and achievements of Israel 
have been etched deeply and unforgetta- 
bly in the story of civilization. We 
shall, as other free nations, stand ready 
to assist and encourage Israel as we 
commemorate this anniversary of her 
independence. 


ROY PRICE PERFORMS PRAISE- 
WORTHY PUBLIC SERVICE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, be- 
cause I represent one of the leading coal 
States of the Nation, my sympathies 
usually are with those Senators who are 
concerned with the economic well-being 
of miners and the mining industry. 

For that reason it was gratifying to 
me recently to see the Senators repre- 
senting the important copper-mining 
States cooperate when they believed that 
an action under consideration by the 
executive branch might adversely affect 
the copper industry. 

They had heard rumors that the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization was 
proposing the sale of 128,000 tons of 
copper held in inventories purchased 
under the authority of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. They quickly brought to 
the attention of the Honorable Leo A. 
Hoegh, Director of the OCDM, the pos- 
sible impact such release would have on 
an industry struggling out of the re- 
cession period of 1957. 

It was even more gratifyying to learn 
of the cooperation extended by Mr. 
Hoegh and the responsible executives 
who serve under him. Although press 
reports indicated that the agency had 
planned to release not more than 5,000 
tons of copper a month—a rate which is 
equivalent to 1 day’s domestic consump- 
tion a month, the press later reported 
that OCDM had postponed indefinitely 
consideration of the sale of any copper 
from its inventory. 

The success of the efforts of my col- 
leagues indicates that the executive 
branch is often responsive to the valid 
wishes of the people whom they repre- 
sent. 

This decision to postpone release of 
the metal, I believe, was recommended 
to Mr. Hoegh by Mr. J. Roy Price, As- 
sistant Director of OCDM in charge of 
Resources and Production. 

Mr. Price was recently described in 
Senate debate as being “a gentle- 
man living on Long Island and visiting 
Washington once a week as a defense 
mobilization consultant.” This was 
later corrected on the floor when it was 
learned that Mr. Price is a Senate- 
approved Presidential appointee to the 
office he now holds. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to state for 
the record that the remark just referred 
to by the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia was made by me at the 
beginning of a period when many of us 
were disturbed over a possible infiltration 
into the domestic market of copper from 
the Government owned stockpile. 
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Later I had an opportunity to learn 
more about Mr. Price. I had a chance 
to meet with him and talk with him per- 
sonally. I have come to admire him for 
the man he is and for the devoted public 
servant he is, and for the great service 
he is rendering the Government of the 
United States. I know he is an able ad- 
ministrator and a trusted confidant of 
Governor Hoegh, the Administrator of 
the Office of Civil Denfense Mobilization. 

I am sure he is a friend of the copper 
industry and of the copper miners, and 
that he is well aware of the difficulties 
under which we have labored for several 
years. I know that both he and Gov- 
ernor Hoegh are determined, on the basis 
of a letter which I recently received from 
the Governor, that there will be no cop- 
per released from the stockpile, and that 
thereby the copper economy of our coun- 
try and indeed, the copper economy of 
the Western Hemisphere, have been 
given added stability. 

I wish at this time to acknowledge my 
debt to both Mr. Price and Governor 
Hoegh for the fine, outstanding service 
they have rendered and the considera- 
tion they have given to us who come 
from the hard rock mining areas. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, once 
again my distinguished colleague the 
able Senator from Montana has been 
eminently fair and most generous. 

Mr. President, Roy Price is a dedi- 
cated public servant who gives full time 
to a difficult and important job. Itisa 
matter of significant pride to me that he 
is a native of our State of West Vir- 
ginia. As a Presidential appointee, he 
came to Government at personal and 
financial sacrifice after 30 years with the 
Union Carbide Corp. where he distin- 
guished himself in the fields of research 
and development, production, sales, and 
management. He is one of the men who 
conducted the original research in this 
country on vinyl plastics for Union Car- 
bide. 

Among some of his major achieve- 
ments in industry, Mr. Price helped to 
develop plastic insulated electrical wiring 
in cooperation with the cable industry 
and the U.S. Navy as an entirely satis- 
factory product to meet the Navy re- 
quirements for the use of low voltage 
insulated wire aboard ship. While the 
development work required several years, 
it is interesting to note that technical 
approval of it was given by the Navy at 
almost the same time Hitler invaded 
Poland. Thus, the importance of Mr. 
Price’s work in this development can be 
emphasized by the fact that these mate- 
rials were used in place of rubber dur- 
ing World War II in the construction of 
all Navy ships, tanks, jeeps, airplanes, 
trucks, completely filling the gap created 
by the denial of rubber. 

Mr. Price received his bachelor of 
science degree from West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College. In addition to graduate 
work done at two other universities, he 
has received citations for his contribu- 
tions to science and industry and for his 
contributions to the field of education. 

In his earlier corporate experience 
and following his research work, Mr. 
Price served 2 years on the Union Car- 
bide Fellowship at the Mellon Institute 
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of Industrial Research at the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

During World War II, he was in vir- 
tually constant attendance at meetings 
with the various defense agencies assist- 
ing in the war program to provide tech- 
nical skill in the development of new 
and improved products to help win the 
war. 

My investigation of Mr. Price’s respon- 
sibilities in Government reveals that the 
successful defense of the United States 
against enemy attack is dependent to a 
very considerable extent upon the degree 
of effective mobilization of resources 
and the planning and programing 
established for use of these resources. 
Mr. Price, as Assistant Director in charge 
of Resources and Production in the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
is a key and primary link in providing 
the leadership and recommendations for 
establishing the programs and plans on 
which the overall capacities and capa- 
bilities of the Nation’s resources can be 
measured. These plans and programs, 
Mr. President, make a major contribu- 
tion to the comprehensive defense pre- 
paredness of this Nation. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 14, 1959, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 94) to defer the proclamation of 
marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments for the 1960 crop of wheat until 
June 1, 1959. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, in accordance with the order 
previously entered, until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, May 15, 1959, at 12 o’clock meri- 
dian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 14, 1959: 


Unrrep NATIONS 


Harold M. Randall, of Iowa, to be repre- 
sentative of the United States of America 
to the Eighth Session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Information for terms expiring January 27, 
1962, and until their successors have been 
appointed and qualified: 

Lewis W. Douglas, of Arizona. 

Mark A. May, of Connecticut. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Stuart Rothman, of Minnesota, to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term of 4 years. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OP REVIEW 


Edwin R. Price, of Maryland, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 
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of Review for a term expiring July 15, 
1962, 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Dr. Wilson, of Texas, to be a member 
of the National Science Board, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, for the remainder of the 
term expiring May 10, 1964. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Thomas Edward Keys, of Minnesota, to 
be a member of the Board of Regents of the 
National Library of Medicine, Public Health 


Service, for the remainder of a term expiring 
August 3, 1962. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following-named persons for perma- 
nent appointment to the grades indicated in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, subject to 
qualifications provided by law: 


TO BE CAPTAINS 


Clarence R. Reed. 
William C. Russell. 


TO BE ENSIGNS 


Claude B. Carter, Jr. James S. Midgley 
John M. Doherty Charles H. Nixon 
Richard I. Greene Jim L. Piter 

Melvin E. Jones Jerome M. Slackman 
Billy M. Kelter Robert D. Weese 
Clifford H. Lantz 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade of lieutenant 
general: 


TO BE LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


Lt. Gen. Clovis Ethelbert Byers, Army of 
the United States (major general, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3962: 


TO BE GENERALS 


Gen. Williston Birkhimer Palmer, 012246, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

Gen. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Schuyler, 
014905, Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated ` 7 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in rank as follows: 

Lt. Gen. Carter Bowie Magruder, 015155, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army), in the rank of general. 

Lt. Gen. Charles Day Palmer, 015519, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army), in the rank of general. 

The nominations of Maj. Gen. Carl Henry 
Jark, and 62 other officers for permanent or 
temporary appointment in the Army, and 
the nominations of other officers for promo- 
tion or appointment as Reserve commis- 
sioned officers, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on April 15, 1959, 
and appear in full in the Senate proceedings 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date 
under the caption “Nominations,” begin- 
ning with the name of Maj. Gen. Carl Henry 
Jark, which appears on page 5994 and ending 
with the name of Col. John Clyde Wilson, 
which appears on page 5995. 


İN THE Am Force 

The nomination of Lt. Gen. Clarence S. 
Irvine, 296A (major general, Regular Air 
Force) U.S. Air Force to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade of lieutenant general. 

The nominations of John F. Graf, and 130 
other officers for appointment in the Air 
Force, which were confirmed today, May 14, 
1959, were received by the Senate on April 
30, 1959, and appear in full in the Senate 
p of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
that date under the caption “Nominations,” 
beginning with the name of John F. Graf 
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which is shown on page 7198, and ending 
with the name of Charles Anthony Vickery, 
which is shown on page 7199. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 14, 1959 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Charles P. Davignon of the dio- 
cese of Burlington, Vt., and the Catholic 
University, offered the following prayer: 


Holy Trinity, One God, Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, we beg You to look down 
today, with mercy and loving-kindness 
upon our Government, its authorities, 
officials, and members, here to honor 
You in unity of purpose. Help them 
and our Nation, to understand that they 
share in Your authority; to appreciate 
that they are living instruments of hu- 
man justice; to prize a vocation to 
worldwide charity. Make and mold the 
lawmakers of our United States into 
valiant seekers of order, security and 
lasting peace, so that each of them may 
make the prayer of St. Francis his own: 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 
peace, 

Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 

Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 

Where there is despair, hope; 

Where there is darkness, light; 

Where there is sadness, joy. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may seek, 

Not so much to be consoled, as to console; 

To be understood, as to understand; 

To be loved, as to love. 

For it is in giving that we receive; 

It is in pardoning that we are pardoned, 

And it is in dying that we are born to 
eternal life. 


In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, May 12, 1959, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following title: 


H.R.7. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for 
use at the Fifth National Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 296. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment and to provide 
transportation and other services to the Boy 
Scouts of America in connection with the 
World Jamboree of Boy Scouts to be held in 
the Philippines in 1959, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 1411. An act for the relief of T. V. 
Cashen; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ma- 
thilde Ringol; 

H. R. 1462. An act for the relief of Logan 
Duff; 
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H.R. 1535. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Damion (Maria Saveria D’Amelio), 
Sister Maria Tarcisia (Maria Giovanna Fe- 
nuta), and Sister Mary Regina (Maria Lizzi); 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Oliver 
O. Newsome; 

H.R. 1727. An act for the relief of Dimitrios 
Kondoleon (also known as James Kondo- 
lous); 

H.R. 2063. An act for the relief of Otis 
Parks, W. B. Dunbar, and J. C. Dickey; 

H.R. 2099, An act to provide for a post- 
humous cash award in recognition of the 
scientific contributions in the field of elec- 
tronic ordnance made by the late Paul M. 
Tedder; 

H.R. 2287. An act to amend chapter 13— 
Wage Earners’ Plans—of the Bankruptcy Act; 

H.R. 2281. An act to provide for the pay- 
ment of relocation expenses to Milo G. and 
Patricia Wingard; 

H.R. 2295. An act for the relief of the Steri- 
lon Corp. 

H.R. 2603. An act for the relief of the Amer- 
ican Hydrotherm Corp.; 

H.R. 2949. An act for the relief of Lois K. 
Alexander; 

H.R. 2975. An act to validate payments of 
certain quarters allowances made in good 
faith, and pursuant to agreements by au- 
thorized officials, to employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, but which were subse- 
quently determined to be inconsistent with 
applicable regulations; 

H.R. 3095. An act for the relief of Hilary 
W. Jenkins, Jr.; 

H.R. 3298. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of modern naval vessels; 

H.R. 3939. An act for the relief of Virginia 
E. Speer; 

H.R. 4121. An act for the relief of certain 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or their survivors, who were captured 
and held as prisoners of war in the Korean 
hostilities; 

H.R. 4314. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Abraham, John A. Carroll, Forrest E. Robin- 
son, Thomas J. Sawyers, Jack Silmon, and 
David N. Wilson; 

H.R. 4615. An act to relieve certain mem- 
bers and former members of the naval serv- 
ice of liability to reimburse the United States 
for the value of transportation requests er- 
roneously furnish to them by the United 
States and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 4913. An act to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 to author- 
ize the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to lease buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for its use. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 103. Concurrent resolution to 
commemorate the quadricentennial anni- 
versary of Florida and to recognize the 
quadricentennial anniversary commission of 
that State. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 44. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct the San Luis unit 
of the Central Valley project, Calif., to enter 
into an agreement with the State of Cali- 
fornia with respect to the construction and 
operation of such unit, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 1120. An act to amend the National 
Bank Act and the Federal Reserve Act with 
respect to the reserves required to be main- 
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tained by member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System against deposits and to elim- 
mate the classification “central reserve city"; 
and 

S. 1434. An act to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, with 
respect to insurance of ship mortgages, and 
for other purposes. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960, AND 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT MAT- 
TERS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tomorrow, May 15, to file reports 
on the Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill for the fiscal year 1960, 
and the general Government matters ap- 
propriation bill, fiscal year 1960. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of order 
on both bills. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a privileged report 
on the bill, S. 57. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE DONALD A. 
QUARLES 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute to the memory of the late 
Donald Aubrey Quarles, Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, who was carried to his 
final resting place in Arlington National 
Cemetery on Tuesday of this week. 

I have seen many Department of De- 
fense officials come and go in Washing- 
ton, but I have never encountered among 
them a man for whom I had greater re- 
spect than Don Quarles. He inspired 
confidence. His sense of honor was of 
the highest. Relatively small in physi- 
cal stature, he was big in heart and ca- 
pacity for service. 

He was not a captive of high ranking 
military officers. He did his own think- 
ing. His broad experience in industry 
and science gave him an exceptionally 
fine background for his important work 
in the Pentagon. 

Don Quarles is going to be missed. A 
newcomer to the Pentagon could not 
possibly bring to bear such experience 
and understanding of the multi-billion- 
dollar programs of defense. Indeed, 
Don Quarles had a special understanding 
of the technical aspects of defense 
weapons and problems which few, if-any, 
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civilian officials or military officers have 
had the capacity and opportunity to 
acquire. 

Don Quarles was a quiet and gentle 
man, but he was also a man of iron. He 
had ideas and convictions and he stayed 
by them. With respect to some matters 
he was a controversial figure in the 
Pentagon. No doubt, the history of this 
period will record that at times he was 
wrong. But he will be remembered as 
a man of good will, fine character, re- 
markable ability, and a man of great 
industry who literally gave his life for 
his country. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be excused from attendance at 
sessions of the House on Monday and 
Tuesday next on account of official busi- 
ness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ISRAEL'S INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of Israel’s 11th anniversary, I 
would like to offer my congratulations 
to that sturdy little state and to her 
people. These 11 years have been mo- 
mentous not only for the tremendous 
effort that the people of Israel have 
made to insure the stability and viability 
of the state, but also for the extension 
into that area of the principles of free 
government. 

The Western powers must surely real- 
ize how great is their gain by the es- 
tablishment of a democracy in that 
heretofore barren area; a democracy en- 
hanced by technological know-how; by 
a people literate and energetic. 

There were those who, like false 
prophets, predicted that the little state 
would not survive the heavy burdens of 
immigration, defense, the lack of raw 
materials, the sea of hostility that sur- 
rounded her in that area. This 11th an- 
niversary of Israel marks how wrong 
they were. 

It should gladden the hearts of all 
Americans that this little state has 
proved its worth, for there are parallels 
in the histories of these two countries 
which tighten the bonds of sympathy 
and understanding. Both were born out 
of an unalterable wish for freedom. 
Both, through determination and vital- 
ity, made their countries grow and pros- 
per. Both, each in its own way, have 
been called the melting pot of the world, 
and both have taken the diverse ele- 
ments within their populations and 
achieved an enviable unity. 
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COMMUNIST DIPLOMATIC PERFIDY 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this minute to call attention 
to the remarks I shall make later in 
today’s proceedings regarding Commu- 
nist diplomatic perfidy. 

At this time of the Geneva Conference 
which looks forward to a so-called sum- 
mit conference, it is well for Americans 
to recall that breaching international 
agreements is a 40-year-old device em- 
ployed by the Communists to forward 
the aggressions of the international 
Communist conspiracy. My later re- 
marks will list a number of the major 
Soviet breaches of agreements that have 
occurred and discuss the Communist 
dogma by which they justify their con- 
tempt of Western concepts of inter- 
national law. 


USE OF THE MAILS 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including in today’s RECORD a speech 
by the Postmaster General which was 
delivered on Tuesday, May 12, before a 
group of Congressmen and women lead- 
ers, who have been greatly concerned 
over the sending, and selling, of pornog- 
raphy, otherwise known as plain un- 
mitigated filth, through the mail. 

It is startling to find that some people, 
through cartoons and editorials, are try- 
ing to pretend that these efforts to pro- 
tect the morals of our children and 
minors is an attack on freedom of the 
press. If it is freedom of the press to 
impair the morals of our children; if it 
is freedom of the press to try to turn 
our youths into perverts and delinquents 
to make a quick buck; if the free press 
of our country wishes to be associated 
with peddlers of filth; then the so-called 
free press had better go. 

In the words of a great French woman: 
“Oh Liberty, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name.” 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
HARBORS CONGRESS 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to announce 
that the 46th annual convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress is 
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now in session at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

I take this opportunity to invite all 
of the Members of the House and the 
Senate to visit these sessions. Perhaps 
the high point of the meeting will be to- 
morrow at noon when the annual lunch- 
eon will be held. Every Member of the 
Congress is invited to be there. Of 
course, you are all ex officio members of 
the organization under the terms of the 
bylaws of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. You will find a very in- 
teresting program there in connection 
with developing national resources use. 
You are all invited, and I hope many of 
you will attend. 


THE LATE ROBERT A. UIHLEIN, SR. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very sorry to announce to the House 
that a close friend of many Members of 
both branches of Congress, as well as 
officials of the executive branch, a dear 
and valued friend of Mrs. McCormack 
and myself, Mr. Robert A. Uihlein, Sr., 
of Milwaukee, who was also a close friend 
of three Presidents, the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, former Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman, and President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, passed away yes- 
terday. 

The Uihlein family of Milwaukee is 
one of America’s foremost and finest 
families. “Bob” Uihlein carried on with 
graciousness and goodness the fine qual- 
ities of his family tradition, which went 
back several generations. 

For over 25 years he was one of the 
most valued and closest friends of Mrs. 
McCormack and myself. 

“Bob” Uihlein endeared himself to us 
and to his wide circle of friends because 
of his fine outlook on life, his innumer- 
able acts of charity, his active interest in 
civic matters of a local and national 
nature, his love of his fellowman, par- 
ticularly the sick, the afflicted, the un- 
fortunate, in his deep interest through 
his many gifts of the advancement of 
education, of his nobility of character. 

“Bob” Uihlein was a great American. 

One of the leaders in the business and 
financial life of America, “Bob” Uihlein 
symbolized the finest thoughts and 
actions humanly possible. He believed 
that power and position was a trust for 
the exercise of the benefit of others no 
matter how a person obtained a position 
of power, whether in the field of politics, 
or through the possession of wealth in 
the field of finance, industry, and busi- 
ness. 

He clearly evidenced it throughout his 
life through the many large gifts that he 
gave, and was instrumental in having 
given, for religious, charitable and edu- 
cational purposes, without regard to 
race, color or creed. 

Wisconsin has lost one of her foremost 
sons. 
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Our country has lost one of her finest 
citizens. 

Mrs. McCormack and I have lost a near 
and dear friend whose memory we shall 
always treasure. 

Mrs. McCormack and I extend to Mrs. 
Uihlein and her loved ones our profound 
sympathy in their great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, like the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] I have lost 
a great and dear friend in Robert Uih- 
lein. The warm friendship that has 
existed over the years between Robert 
Uihlein and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is not surprising to those who 
know them both. Both have been dis- 
tinguished above all by a love for people, 
whether rich or poor, whether powerful 
or standing in the need of friendship. 

Robert Uihlein was close to my grand- 
father and to my father, and for the 
many years I have known him, nothing 
but kindness and good will has come 
from him to me. 

Bob Uihlein’s interests were as broad 
as life itself. He was an able and alert 
businessman, a leader in the brewery 
and banking industries. He was a world 
traveler, from the days of the Boxer 
rebellion in China, which he reported 
as a war correspondent, until the night 
came, and he could work no more. He 
was an outdoorsman, a hunter, fisher- 
man, and lover of nature. Just a couple 
of years ago, when he was on an ex- 
ploratory trip in Alaska, I brought him 
together with the then delegate, now 
Senator, from Alaska, Bos BARTLETT; 
and Bob Uihlein became an enthusiastic 
backer of statehood for Alaska. He was 
a philanthropist, supporter of a hun- 
dred worthy major causes; but there 
were also thousands of little acts of 
kindness that nobody ever heard about 
but, I venture to say, will shine brightest 
of all on the final balance sheet of Robert 
Uihlein. 

To his lovely wife, Mary Isley Uihlein, 
his fine children, Mrs. Polly Uihlein 
Trainer and Robert Uihlein, Jr., to his 
brothers, Erwin and Joseph Uihlein, and 
to his sisters, Mrs. Ida Uihlein Pabst 
and Miss Paula Uihlein, go my deepest 
sympathies and those of my family. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to associate myself with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, because we had the op- 
portunity to meet Mr. Uihlein out in 
California. We found him to be a very 
fine gentleman, and we appreciate the 
contribution he and his firm have made 
to our community. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate very much the remarks made 
by my two friends. Bob Uihlein was 
truly one of God’s noblemen, and all of 
us who knew him through life are bet- 
ter persons because we knew him and 
pecata of the friendship we had with 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
5916) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 355) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5916) “making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 11, 19, 22, 29, 47, 59 and 91. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 17, 31, 33, 34, 35, 37, 40, 41, 49, 51, 53, 54, 
58, 64, 65, 67, 68, 70, 72, 73, 74, 77, 78, 80, 81, 
115, 121, 146, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170 and 171, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $2,302,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$154,100”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$1,176,100"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,936,600“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 86,861,700“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$74,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$12,554,400”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$150,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 818,675,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$7,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,667,300"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 


“NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
“Construction of laboratories 


“For an additional amount for ‘Construc- 
tion of laboratories’, $19,793.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 839,030,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$11,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$34,898,200”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$18,312,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 819,000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,098,700"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 83.564, 400“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 815,497,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,419,300”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 823,300“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,117,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert 835,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$14,094,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81.587.200“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $76,700"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$493,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert “$18,000,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert “$90,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,735,100”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 60: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 60, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,329,200”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$724,800”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$601,700”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 830,000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$39,900”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,102,800”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$63,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$582,300”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$2,100,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$59,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81,081,100“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 90, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,018,700”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$230,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 93, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$30,400”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,070,100”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$329,100”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,645,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 97, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proj by said amend- 
ment insert “$167,200”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 98: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 98, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,498,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$9,494,300"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 100, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$65,550,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 101: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 101, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$151,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 102: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 102, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$1,809,775”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 103, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken and 
proposed by said amendment insert “$269,500 
of which $259,500 shall be payable from the 
highway fund“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 104: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 104, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$69,400; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
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amendment of the Senate numbered 105, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$216,900”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 106: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 106, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$55,800”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 107: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 107, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 8130, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 108: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 108, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 8490, 200“; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 109: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 109, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$152,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 110: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 110, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 


amendment insert “$16,281,100"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 111: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 111, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$739,100”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 112, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 513,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 113: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 113, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 652,300“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 114, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$6,800”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 116, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$607,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 117: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 117, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$684,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 118, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 834, 200; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 119: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 119, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 850,900“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 120: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 120, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 854 1,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 122: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 122, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 


said amendment insert ‘$1,447,800"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 123: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 123, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 


said amendment insert “$3,186,300"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 124: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 124, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$14,200”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 125: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 125, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum pro d by 
said amendment insert “$605,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 126: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 126, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$2,056,800”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 127: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 127, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$149,100”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 128: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 128, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$3,173,800"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 129: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 129, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$34,200”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 130: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 130, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$241,300”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 131: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 131, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 82,700“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 132: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 132, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
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said amendment insert “$878,700”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 133: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 133, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$380,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 134: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 134, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert $251,800"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 135: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 135, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert $342,600"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 136: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 36, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 


said amendment insert 83,073. 200“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 137: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 137, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 


said amendment insert ‘$1,573,200"; and 
the Senate agree to the same, 
Amendment numbered 138: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 138, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 


amendment insert 81,240,700“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 139: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 139, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 8462, 700“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 140: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 140, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$96,900"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 141: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 141, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert $302,100"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 142: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 142, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 899,300“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 143: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 143, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$750,500”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 144: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 144, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$57,500”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 145: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 145, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert 8147, 100“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 147: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 147, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$118,800”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 148: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 148, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$201,400”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 149: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 149, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert $43,700"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 150: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 150, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$308,700”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 151: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 151, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$37,100”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 152: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 152, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$123,500”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 153: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 153, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$244,100”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 154: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 154, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$565,300”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 155: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 155, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$41,800”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 156: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 156, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$871,100”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 173: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 173, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 8235, 100“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 174: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 174, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$286,400”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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The committee of conference report in 
dis nt amendments numbered 1, 6, 7, 
38, 42, 50, 56, 57, 63, 66, 69, 71, 75, 76, 88 
and 172. 

ALBERT THOMAS, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
CHARLES R. JONAS, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Kart E. MUNDT, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 5916) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

TITLE I 
Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Research Service 

Amendment No. 1: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 2: Permits transfer of 
$2,302,000 for “Plant and animal disease and 
pest control” instead of $2,180,700 as pro- 
posed by the House and $2,423,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Extension Service 

Amendment No. 3: Permits transfer of 
$154,100 for “Penalty mail" instead of $146,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $162,255 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Agricultural Marketing Service 

Amendment No. 4: Permits transfer of 
$1,176,100 for “Marketing research and agri- 
cultural estimates” instead of $1,144,100 as 
proposed by the House and $1,208,100 as pro- 


5: Permits transfer of 
$1,936,600 for “Marketing Services” instead 
of $1,918,600 as proposed by the House and 
$1,954,600 as proposed by the Senate. 


Foreign Agricultural Service 

Amendment No. 6: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Commodity Stabilization Service 

Amendment No. 7: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 8: Sets the amount for 
“Administrative expenses” at $6,861,700 in- 
stead of $6,837,000 as proposed by the House 
and $6,886,300 as proposed by the Senate. 

Office of Information 


Amendment No. 9: Permits transfer of 
$74,000 for “Salaries and expenses” instead 
of $71,000 as proposed by the House and 
$77,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Forest Service 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $12,554,- 
400 for “Forest land management” instead of 
$12,282,800 as proposed by. the House and 
$15,326,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 11: Deletes Senate pro- 
posal to appropriate $500,000 for “Forest 
Roads and Trails“. 

Funds appropriated to the President 
Mutual Security 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $150,- 
000,000 for the Development Loan Fund in- 
stead of $100,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $200,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Department of Commerce 
Maritime Activities 

Amendment No. 13: Permits not to exceed 
$18,675,000 to be used for design, etc., ship 
construction, instead of $18,650,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $18,700,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $7,500,- 
000 for Operating- differential subsidies” in- 
stead of 85,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $10,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Patent Office 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $1,667,300 
for “Salaries and expenses” instead of $1,651,- 
500 as proposed by the House and $1,683,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

National Bureau of Standards 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $19,793 
for “Construction of laboratories” as pro- 
posed by the Senate, but deletes language 


proposing that it remain available until 
expended. 


Department of Defense—Civil junctions 


Department of the Army—Cemeterial 
Expenses 
Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $535,000 
for “Salaries and expenses” as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $521,500 as proposed 
by the House. 


Department of Defense—Military functions 
Department of the Army 


Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $39,030,- 
000 for “Operation and maintenance” instead 
of $38,160,000 as proposed by the House and 
$39,900,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage relating to strength of the Army. (See 
statement in connection with amendment 
No. 22.) 

Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $11,000,- 
000 for “Army National Guard” instead of 
$10,300,000 as proposed by the House and 
$13,200,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Department of the Navy 


Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $34,898,- 
200 for “Military personne!” instead of $33,- 
061,500 as proposed by the House and $36,- 
735,000 as proposed by the Senate. In 
providing the amount of $34,898,200 for this 
purpose, the committee of conference agrees 
that the minor reduction in funds below the 
request shall be absorbed without reducing 
the planned strength or recruitment pro- 
gram. 

Amendment No. 22: Deletes Senate lan- 
guage relating to the strength of the Marine 
Corps. 

The Senate receded on amendments 19 
and 22 with the greatest of reluctance and 
only because the lateness in the year pre- 
cludes the possibility of the Army and Marine 
Corps being brought up to the strengths of 
900,000 and 200,000, respectively, before June 
30, 1959. The committee of conference wishes 
to point out that the Defense Department 
Appropriation Act for 1959, Public Law 85- 
724, provided the funds necessary to main- 
tain an Army of 900,000 and a Marine Corps 
of 200,000. The conferees are agreed that 
the entire matter of strength of the Army 
and Marine Corps will be a matter of thor- 
ough study during the consideration of the 
1960 Defense Department Appropriation Bill. 

Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $18,312,- 
500 for “Aircraft and facilities” instead of 
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$18,000,000. as proposed by the House and 
$18,624,900 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24: Appropriates $19,000,- 
000 for “Ships and facilities” instead of $18,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $20,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 25: Appropriates $4,098,700 
for “Ordnance and facilities’ instead of 
$3,822,000 as proposed by the House and 
$4,246,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $3,564,400 
for “Civil engineering” instead of $3,330,000 
as proposed by the House and $3,732,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $15,497,- 
500 for “Servicewide supply and finance” 
instead of $14,682,000 as proposed by the 
House and $16,313,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 28: Appropriates $5,419,- 
300 for “Servicewide operations” instead of 
$5,153,000 as proposed by the House and 
$5,685,600 as proposed by the Senate. 


District of Columbia 


Amendment No. 29: Appropriates $5,000,- 
000 for “Federal payment to the District of 
Columbia” as proposed by the House instead 
of $8,100,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates $23,300 
for “Department of Occupations and Profes- 
sions” instead of $20,450 as proposed by the 
House and $26,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 31: Appropriates $4,095,- 
668 for “Public schools” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $4,295,668 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates $1,000,- 
000 for “Department of Public Welfare” in- 
stead of $750,700 as proposed by the House 
and $1,012,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $24,131 
for payment of claims as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $20,197 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendments Nos, 34 and 35: Incorporate 
judgments contained in Senate Document 
Numbered 20 and appropriate $118,285 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $30,219 as 
proposed by the House, 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $1,117,- 
000 for “Salaries and expenses” of the Food 
and Drug Administration instead of $1,072,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $1,150,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 37: Appropriates $1,886,- 
000 for “Construction of Indian health facili- 
ties” as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,700,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 38: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 39: Appropriates $35,000 
for “Salaries and expenses,” Saint Elizabeths 
Hospital instead of $43,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. There was nothing for this item 
in the House bill. 

Amendments Nos. 40 and 41: Appropriate 
$844,000 for the White House Council on 
Aging” as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$790,000 as proposed by the House; and make 
the sum of $810,000 available for grants to 
States as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$756,000 as proposed by the House. 

Independent offices 
Alaska International Rail and Highway 
Commission 

Amendment No. 42: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

Amendment No. 43: Appropriates $14,094,- 
500 for “Payments to air carriers” instead of 
$12,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$16,189,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Civil Service Commission 


Amendments Nos. 44, 45 and 46: Appropri- 
ate $1,587,200 for “Salaries and expenses” in- 
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stead of $1,491,500 as proposed by the House 
and $1,730,000 as proposed by the Senate; 
raise limitation on performing duties, etc., 
to $76,700 instead of $76,300 as proposed by 
the House and $77,000 as proposed by the 
Senate; and increase travel limitation to 
$493,000 instead of $486,000 as proposed by 
the House and $500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. Funds for furniture are denied. 


Commission on International Rules of 
Judicial Procedure 


Amendment No. 47: Appropriates $25,000 
as proposed by the House instead of $50,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Federal Aviation Agency 

Amendment No, 48: Appropriates $18,000,- 
000 for “Grants in aid for airports, etc.,” 
instead of $20,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. There was nothing for this item 
in the House bill. 

General Services Administration 

Amendment No. 49: Appropriates $15,000,- 
000 for the general supply fund as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $10,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No, 50: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 


Civil War Centennial Commission 
Amendment No. 51: Appropriates $23,- 
492 as proposed by the Senate. There was 

nothing for this item in the House bill. 


National Mediation Board 


Amendment No. 52: Appropriates $90,000 
for “Arbitration and emergency boards” in- 
stead of $100,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
There was nothing for this item in the House 
bill. 

River Basin Study Commissions 

Amendment No. 53: Appropriates $100,000 
for the South Carolina-Georgia-Alabama- 
Florida Commission as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $80,000 as proposed by the 
House, 

Veterans Administration 


Amendment No. 54: Appropriates $48,- 
651,000 for “Inpatient care” as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $47,455,000 as proposed 
by the House. 


Department of the Interior 


Amendment No. 55: Appropriates $3,735,- 
100 for “Management of lands and resources” 
instead of $3,682,600 as proposed by the House 
and $3,787,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 56: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No, 57: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 58: Appropriates $1,000,- 
000 for “construction” as proposed by the 
Senate. There was nothing for this item in 
the House bill. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Amendment No. 59: Deletes the Senate 
proposal to appropriate $1,000,000 for road 
construction and maintenance. It is the 
intent of the conferees that the Bureau o? 
Indian Affairs shall proceed with its planned 
contracts for the items contemplated by this 
amendment. 


National Park Service 


Amendment No. 60: Appropriates $1,329,- 
200 for “Management and protection” in- 
stead of $1,270,000 as proposed by the House 
and $1,388,500 as proposed by the Senate. 


Department of Labor 


Amendment No, 61: Appropriates $724,800 
for “Salaries and ” Bureau of Labor 
Standards instead of $720,600 as proposed by 
the House and $729,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 62: Appropriates $601,700 
for “Salaries and e: ” Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security instead of $572,800 as pro- 
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posed by the House and $630,500 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 
Amendment No. 63: Reported in disagree- 


ment. 
Legislative branch 
Senate 


Amendments Nos. 64 and 65: Insert title; 
and appropriate $23,980 for “Compensation 
of Senators” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 66: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments Nos. 67 and 68: Insert title; 
and appropriate $34,385 for “Furniture” as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 69: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 70: Appropriates $2,000 
for postage stamps as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 


Amendment No. 71: Reported in disagree- 

ment. 
Architect of the Capitol 

Amendments Nos. 72, 73, and 74: Insert 
title; appropriate $4,000,000 for extension of 
the Capitol; and appropriate $283,550 for 
furniture and furnishings, additional Senate 
Office Building; all as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 75: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Department of State 


Amendment No. 76: Reported in disagree- 

ment. 
Treasury Department 

Amendment No. 77: Appropriates $337,000 
for “Salaries and expenses” Bureau of Ac- 
counts as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$303,300 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 78: Appropriates $4,519,- 
000 for “Salaries and expenses” Bureau of 
Customs as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $4,481,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 79: Appropriates $30,000,- 
000 for “Salaries and expenses” Internal Rev- 
enue Service instead of $29,595,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $30,600,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Claims for damages and judgments 

Amendments Nos. 80 and 81: Include 
claims, etc., as set forth in Senate Document 
Numbered 20 as proposed by the Senate; 
and appropriate $4,931,024 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $2,570,198 as proposed by 
the House. 

TITLE It 


Increased pay costs 
Department of Agriculture 


Amendment No. 82: Permits transfer of 
$39,900 for Farmer Cooperative Service in- 
stead of $37,800 as proposed by the House 
and $42,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 83: Permits transfer of 
$6,102,800 for Soil Conservation Service in- 
stead of $5,781,600 as proposed by the House 
and $6,424,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 84: Permits transfer of 
$63,500 for Commodity Exchange Authority 
instead of $61,200 as proposed by the House 
and $65,800 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 85: Permits transfer of 
$582,300 for Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion instead of $551,700 as proposed by the 
House and $613,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 86: Permits transfer of 
$2,100,000 for Farmers Home Administration 
instead of $1,989,450 as proposed by the 
House and $2,210,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 87: Permits transfer of 
$59,500 for the Department of Agriculture 
Library instead of $56,340 as proposed by the 
House and $62,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Department of Commerce 


Amendment No. 88: Reported in disagree- 
ment, 
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Department of Defense—Civil functions 


Amendment No. 89: Appropriates $1,081,- 
100 for Operation and Maintenance, General, 
rivers and harbors and flood control, in- 
stead of $1,024,200 as proposed by the House 
and $1,138,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 90 and 91: Appropriate 
$1,018,700 for general expenses, instead of 
$941,400 as proposed by the House and 
$1,096,000 as proposed by the Senate; and 
strike out language proposed by the Senate 
relating to transfer of funds. 

Amendment No. 92: Authorizes $230,000 
for the United States Soldiers’ Home instead 
of $215,100 as proposed by the House and 
$239,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 93: Appropriates $30,400 
for administration, Ryukyu Islands instead 
of $28,800 as proposed by the House and 
$32,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 94: Appropriates $1,070,100 
for Canal Zone Government instead of 
$1,013,760 as proposed by the House and 
$1,126,400 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 95: Authorizes $329,100 
for the Panama Canal Company instead of 
$311,760 as proposed by the House and 
$346,400 as proposed by the Senate. 


Department of Defense—Military Functions 


Amendment No. 96: Appropriates $8,645,000 
for research and development, Department of 
the Army, instead of $8,190,000 as proposed 
by the House and $9,100,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No, 97: Appropriates $167,200 
for Alaska Communication System instead 
of $158,400 as proposed by the House and 
$176,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 98: Appropriates $2,498,500 
for Navy personnel, general expenses, instead 
of $2,367,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,630,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 99: Appropriates $9,494,300 
for research and development, Department of 
the Navy, instead of $8,994,600 as proposed 
by the House and $9,994,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 100: Appropriates $65,- 
550,000 for operation and maintenance, De- 
partment of the Air Force, instead of 
$62,100,000 as proposed by the House and 
$69,000,000 as proposed by the Senate, 


District of Columbia 


Amendment No. 101: Appropriates $151,500 
for the Recreation Department instead of 
$129,900 as proposed by the House and 
$173,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 102: Appropriates $1,809,- 
775 for the Department of Public Health in- 
stead of $1,409,775 as proposed by the House 
and $1,937,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 103: Appropriates $269,500 
for the Department of Highways instead of 
$259,500 as proposed by the House and 
$279,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 104: Appropriates $69,400 
for the Department of Vehicles and Traffic 
instead of, $62,400 as proposed by the House 
and $76,400 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 105: Appropriates $216,900 
for National Capital Parks instead of $185,925 
as proposed by the House and $247,900 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 106: Appropriates $55,800 
for National Zoological Park instead of 
$50,775 as proposed by the House and $60,775 
as proposed by the Senate. 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


Amendment No. 107: Appropriates $180,000 
for Freedmen’s Hospital instead of $116,000 
as proposed by the House and $136,500 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Independent Offices 

Amendment No. 108: Appropriates $490,- 
200 for the Civil Aeronautics Board instead 
of $464,400 as proposed by the House and 
$516,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 109: Authorizes $152,000 
for administrative expenses of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington instead of $144,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $160,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 110: Appropriates $16,- 
281,100 for the Federal Aviation Agency in- 
stead of $15,424,200 as proposed by the House 
and $17,138,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 111: Appropriates $739,100 
for the Federal Communications Commission 
instead of $700,200 as proposed by the House 
and $778,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 112: Appropriates $513,- 
000 for the Federal Trade Commission in- 
stead of $486,000 as proposed by the House 
and $540,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 113 and 114: Appropriate 
$52,300 for the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission instead of $49,500 as proposed 
by the House and $55,000 as proposed by the 
Senate; and permit transfer of $6,800 from 
the war claims fund instead of $6,480 as 
proposed by the House and $7,200 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 115: Appropriates $4,079,- 
960 for operating expenses, Public Buildings 
Service as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $3,189,960 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 116: Appropriates $607,000 
for the National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice instead of $575,100 as proposed by the 
House and $639,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 117: Appropriates $684,000 
for the Office of the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency instead of $648,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $720,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 118: Authorizes $34,200 
for administrative expenses for public fa- 
cility loans instead of $32,400 as proposed 
by the House and $36,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 119: Authorizes $50,900 
for administrative expenses of the revolving 
fund (liquidating programs) instead of $47,- 
700 as proposed by the House and $53,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 120 and 121: Authorize 
$541,500 for administrative expenses of the 
Federal Housing Administration instead of 
$513,000 as proposed by the House and $570,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate; and authorize 
$3,035,000 for non-administrative expenses 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $2,- 
731,500 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 122: Appropriate $1,- 
447,800 for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission instead of $1,371,600 as proposed by 
the House and $1,524,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 123: Appropriates $3,186,- 
300 for the National Aeronautics and Space 

tion instead of $3,018,600 as pro- 
posed by the House and $3,354,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 124: Authorizes $14,200 
for administrative expenses of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation in- 
stead of $13,500 as proposed by the House and 
$15,000 as proposed by the Senate. / 

Amendment No. 125: Appropriates $605,- 
000 for the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission instead of $573,000 as proposed by 
the House and $637,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 126: Appropriates $2,- 
056,800 for the Selective Service System in- 
stead of $1,948,500 as proposed by the House 
and $2,165,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 127: Appropriates $149,100 
for the Tariff Commission instead of $141,- 
300 as proposed by the House and $157,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 128: Appropriates $3,173,- 
800 for the United States Information Agency 
instead of $3,057,300 as proposed by the House 
and $3,290,225 as proposed by the Senate. 


Department of the Interior 


Amendment No. 129: Appropriates $34,200 
for the Office of Oil and Gas instead of $32,- 
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400 as proposed by the House and $36,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 130: Appropriates $241,- 
800 for the Office of the Solicitor instead of 
$228,600 as proposed by the House and $254,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 131: Appropriates $2,700 
for the Commission of Fine Arts instead of 
$2,520 as proposed by the House and $2,800 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 132 and 133; Appropriate 
$878,700 for resources Management of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs instead of $832,- 
500 as proposed by the House and $925,000 as 
proposed by the Senate; and authorize the 
transfer of $380,000 instead of $360,000 as 
proposed by the House and $400,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 134: Appropriates $251,- 
800 for general administrative expenses of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs instead of $238,- 
500 as proposed by the House and $265,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 135: Appropriates $342,- 
600 from the reclamation fund for general 
administrative expenses of the Bureau of 
Reclamation instead of $324,540 as proposed 
by the House and $360,600 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 136: Appropriates $3,073,- 
200 for the Geological Survey instead of $2,- 
911,500 as proposed by the House and $3,- 
235,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 137 and 138: Appropri- 
ate $1,573,200 for the conservation and de- 
velopment of mineral resources, Bureau of 
Mines, instead of $1,490,400 as proposed by 
the House and $1,656,000 as proposed by the 
Senate; and authorize $1,240,700 by transfer 
instead of $1,175,400 as proposed by the 
House and $1,306,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 139: Appropriates $462,- 
700 for health and safety of the Bureau of 
Mines instead of $438,300 as proposed by the 
House and $487,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment No. 140: Appropriates $96,900 
for general administrative expenses of the 
Bureau of Mines instead of $91,800 as pro- 
posed by the House and $102,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 141: Appropriates $302,100 
for maintenance and rehabilitation of physi- 
cal facilities of the National Park Service in- 
stead of $286,290 as proposed by the House 
and $318,100 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 142: Appropriates $99,- 
300 for general administrative expenses of 
the National Park Service instead of $94,050 
as proposed by the House and $104,500 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 143: Appropriates $750,- 
500 for management and investigations of re- 
sources of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries in- 
stead of $711,000 as proposed by the House 
and $790,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 144: Appropriates $57,500 
for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in- 
stead of $54,450 as proposed by the House and 
$60,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 145: Appropriates $147,100 
for the Office of Territories instead of $139,- 
320 as proposed by the House and $154,800 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 146: Appropriates $200,- 
940 for the Office of the Secretary as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $185,940 as proposed 
by the House. 

Department of Labor 

Amendment No. 147: Appropriates $118,- 
800 for the Office of the Secretary instead of 
$112,500 as proposed by the House and $125,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 148: Appropriates $201,- 
400 for the Office of the Solicitor instead of 
$190,800 as proposed by the House and $212,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 149: Appropriates $43,700 
for the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
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Rights instead of $41,400 as proposed by the 
House and $46,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 150: Appropriates $308,- 
700 for the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training instead of $292,500 as proposed 
by the House and $325,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 151: Appropriates $37,100 
for compliance activities of the Mexican farm 
labor program instead of $35,100 as proposed 
by the House and $39,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 152: Permits transfer of 
$123,500 for salaries and expenses of the Mex- 
ican farm labor program instead of $117,000 
as proposed by the House and $130,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 153: Appropriates $244,100 
for the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
instead of $231,300 as proposed by the House 
and $257,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 154: Appropriates $565,300 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics instead of 
$535,500 as proposed by the House and $595,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 155: Appropriates $41,800 
for the Women’s Bureau instead of $39,600 
as proposed by the House and $44,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 156: Appropriates $871,100 
for the Wage and Hour Division instead of 
$825,300 as proposed by the House and $917,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Legislative Branch 

Amendments Nos. 157 through 171: Appro- 
priate $1,813,690 for various Senate items as 
proposed by the Senate. 


Amendment No. 172: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Treasury Department 

Amendment No. 173; Appropriates $235,- 
100 for the Office of the Secretary instead of 
$222,750 as proposed by the House and $247,- 
500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 174: Appropriates $286,400 
for salaries and expenses of the United States 
Secret Service instead of $271,350 as proposed 
by the House and $301,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

ALBERT THOMAS, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
JOHN J, ROONEY, 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
CHARLES R. JONAS, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. THOMAS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the state- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the gentleman pro- 
poses to take some time to explain this 
bill, does he not? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
take 2 or 3 minutes in an attempt to ex- 
plain the report. We went to confer- 
ence, I will say to my distinguished friend 
from Iowa, with 174 amendments in dis- 
agreement. As you will recall, 90 or 95 
represented Pay Act increases. After 
spending many hours with the other 
body, we worked out a formula under 
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which in most instances, where the Sen- 
ate had restored most of the House cuts, 
we split the difference on those Pay Act 
increases. It all adds up to this, that 
even though we bring back some 15 or 16 
items in technical disagreement, in truth 
and in fact there is only one item in dis- 
agreement. 

When the bill left the House, it car- 
ried—I am just using round figures— 
$2,657,402,994 in appropriations. The 
other body upped that amount $186,499,- 
811 to $2,843,902,805. In those 174 items 
in disagreement, they added a half a 
dozen new items. When we com- 
promised those increases, we shaved 
them down to about $100 million in 
round figures, and the conference figure 
is $2,764,500,380. 

I doubt that there is anything that 
will give anybody any trouble, and if I 
can answer any question, I will be de- 
lighted to, and if not, my colleagues I 
am sure will help me out. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
looked through this bill hastily, and I do 
not seem to find any cuts. Everywhere 
everything has been increased, is that 
not true? For instance, the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund is up $100 million over 
the figure that left the House and 200 
percent over the figure, which was ex- 
actly zero, with which the committee 
came to the House floor; is that not true? 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that when the bill left 
the House it carried $100 million for the 
Development Loan Fund. The other 
body raised the amount to $200 million, 
and after some give and take on both 
sides it was agreed by the members of the 
other body and your own conferees to 
split the difference, and we brought back 
a figure of $150 million. 

Mr. GROSS. It is now $200 million, 
is it not? 

Mr. THOMAS. The other body raised 
the amount to $200 million and we com- 
promised at $150 million. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. There has been con- 
siderable justified concern that the de- 
velopment loan program would lead us 
into unsound practices. The civil works 
division of the Department of the 
Army for Okinawa came before the For- 
eign Operations Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for 3 consecutive years 
seeking an appropriation for an electric 
powerplant on Okinawa. The subcom- 
mittee, after careful consideration in 
each instance, declined to recommend 
the funds, asking for further compre- 
hensive study. At a subsequent date, the 
request was referred to the subcommit- 
tee handling the. deficiency appropria- 
tions, which, in turn, passed the item 
along to the subcommittee which would 
normally handle the matter. 

It is my understanding the other body 
has recommended that a loan be made 
to Okinawa, to finance this electric plant. 
The entire matter is very complicated. 
The promoters of this venture have de- 
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cided to try to bypass the Foreign Op- 
erations Appropriations Subcommittee 
and, instead, make the Okinawans a loan 
out of the development loan or some 
other fund. The Okinawans then would 
authorize our military installation to 
construct the electric powerplant. The 
plant would, under this scheme, lease 
to the military, which would release to 
the Okinawans, who, in turn, would sell 
electricity to the consumers. If that 
does not constitute an attempt at by- 
passing the Appropriations Committee 
through this development loan pro- 
gram, I do not know what else it could 
be termed. Is the gentleman familiar 
with the details of the transaction that 
is being proposed? 

Mr. THOMAS. Iam familiar with one 
part of it, and that is that the commit- 
tee turned down the $10 million military 
appropriation for construction of a 
powerplant in Okinawa. We did not 
put a penny in there and it is not in 
this conference report, either. What 
the revolving fund does, I do not know. 
I do not need to defend my position. I 
did not vote for it in committee, I did 
not vote for it on the floor, and, if I may 
say so, I did not vote for it in confer- 
ence. But I am only one, and the ma- 
jority rules. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The full Committee 
on Appropriations turned down the DLF 
deficiency appropriation request, but the 
House saw fit to put in $100 million. 
The bill went to the other body, where 
this item was raised to $200 million. 
Then in conference it was reduced to 
$150 million, I merely wanted to point 
out to the membership that this Develop- 
ment Loan Fund is being used to do 
many things that the Congress itself 
said should not be done. One of the 
instances is the item I have discussed. 
The Congress is obviously being given 
the runaround through the manipulation 
of this Development Loan program. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt our 
able and distinguished friend from Lou- 
isiana when he considers all the items 
for appropriation will go into them 
thoroughly. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We might not have 
an opportunity to consider the item 
then. They are now attempting to by- 
pass our committee, and they say, in 
effect, “You may not have the oppor- 
tunity to make this decision because we 
will possibly already have the money.” 

I should like for the record to show, 
with respect to this particular matter, 
that I spent 2 days on Okinawa last 
year. I departed convinced that Con- 
gress should provide the funds neces- 
sary for the powerplant. My remarks 
today should not be interpreted as crit- 
ical of the needs for this project, but, 
rather, of the means being used in the 
attempt to obtain funds. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice on page 32 a 
substantial amount of money for the 
other body for office equipment. Does 
the gentleman think this is going to 
take care of the rugs and the sawing off 
of the doors and all the other mistakes 
that were made? 
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Mr. THOMAS. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that his judgment is 
just as good as mine on that. I hope 
it does. 

Mr. GROSS. Maybe we ought to or- 
ganize a volunteer force and help them 
cut off the doors and lay the rugs. 

Mr. THOMAS. Maybe the gentle- 
man has a good point there. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice there is $500,- 
000 in this bill for the Pan American 
Olympic Games. Is that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. Half a million dollars, 


yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. My ques- 
tion is with regard to amendment No. 59 
of the Senate. I previously discussed 
this matter with the able gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. I should like 
the Recorp to show that this amend- 
ment, which was for $1 million for road 
construction and maintenance in the 
Navajo-Hopi Reservation, was not kept 
in the bill after conference because of 
a statement from the Department of the 
Interior stating that the money was not 
needed for the program to proceed in 
this fiscal year. May I ask the gentle- 
man if it is not a fact that the con- 
ference did not intend nor does the 
House intend that this program for 
building roads across the Navajo-Hopi 
Reservation will be held up in the 
slightest? 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman usu- 
ally gets what he wants. He takes care 
of his people, and I am sure he will in 
this instance. We will cooperate with 
him, too. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. We have clearly 
stated in the conference report that it 
is intended that the Department will 
proceed with letting the planned con- 
tracts for the road work. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior has advised us that 
no cash payments will be required on 
their contracts until after July 1, 1959, 
at which time the funds in the regular 
1960 appropriation bill will be available. 
So this action will in no way hold up the 
scheduled construction program. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. So the net 
result will be that there will be no delay 
in this program. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. JENNINGS. In the bill as it went 
to conference there was $3 million to be 
used by the Forest Service in areas of 
unemployment. I notice that is not in 
the bill as it came from conference. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. Let 
me ask the gentleman from Ohio to give 
the gentleman an answer to it. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I was originally in fa- 
vor of this item, for I understood it was 
intended to help out the distressed area 
in just one State. But when finally ap- 
proved by the other body the $3 million 
was spread all over 32 other areas, so the 
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effect in any one area would be meaning- 
less. Scattering this small amount of 
funds across the country as was pro- 
posed would put only a very small num- 
ber to work in any one area, and then 
only for a few weeks. This would not 
help and that is why it was taken out of 
the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will permit me to point this 
out—as a matter of fact, did you not put 
about $10 million in your regular bill to 
get this job done? Is it not also true that 
this small amount of money would not 
be a drop in the bucket, and, further- 
more, the appropriation would expire 
long before you could allocate it because 
this bill is only good to the end of June? 
I think the gentleman from Ohio is go- 
ing to try to do something worth while 
for you about this. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I want to point out 
that we put $9,650,000 in the appropria- 
tion bill for this year over the budget 
request for the Forest Service. I would 
be satisfied to support $3 million if it is 
put in the 1960 regular appropriation 
bill for this particular area and not scat- 
tered around all over the country. How 
are you going to really help people all 
over the country with such a small 
amount? 

I understand it was planned to al- 
locate this amount to many, many areas 
and only a portion would go to provide 
employment. I again tell you that I 
would vote for $3 million if it was re- 
stricted to this one area where it could 
be of some aid but what can be accom- 
plished with only $3 million scattered 
over 32 different areas? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I must remind the 
gentleman that even if the money were 
scattered over 32 areas, it is still re- 
stricted to areas of unemployment while 
on the other hand, as it was originally 
set up, the $3 million went to only one 
area and all the other areas would have 
been completely left out. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Iam trying to tell the 
gentleman that when I told them to put 
it in in the other body, I asked them to 
put it in the regular appropriation bill. 
We have only six weeks left in this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. JENNINGS. But that was re- 
stricted to one area and that would not 
have helped those of us who are outside 
of that particular area. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I again tell the gen- 
tleman that to provide any effective re- 
lief for unemployment in the 32 other 
surplus labor areas would require many, 
many millions of dollars. The $3 million 
would at best help only a relatively small 
number for a few weeks. On July 1 the 
1960 appropriation for the Forest Serv- 
ice will be available and this will total 
over $100 million for land management 
and roads, 

Mr. JENNINGS. Let me say to the 
gentleman that one job is better than 
no job, and I would be glad to have any 
part of it. But, I am pleased to hear 
that you have $100 million in the bill 
for 1960. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently there is no disagreement between 
the gentlemen. Both of them are going 
to get around to doing a tremendous job 
for next year. 
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COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE— 
H.R. 7118 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture may have until 
midnight tomorrow night to file a report 
on the bill, H.R. 7118. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. Iyield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to inquire of 
the majority leader as to the legislative 
program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
program for next week is as follows: 

Monday, the Consent Calendar will 
be called. There will be one bill taken 
up under suspension of the rules, the 
bill, H.R. 7007, authorizing appropria- 
tions for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for 1960. That bill 
has been unanimously reported out of 
committee. 

Then, the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture for 1960 will 
be taken up. 

The Private Calendar will be called 
on Tuesday. 

Following the disposition of the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, if it should 
go over to Tuesday, the housing bill, S. 
57, will be brought up. If the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill should be dis- 
posed of on Monday, in no event will the 
housing bill be brought up before Tues- 
day. In other words, for example, if 
the agricultural bill should be disposed 
of on Monday in time to start on the 
housing bill, we will not start on it on 
Monday so the Members will be advised 
of that. 

The general Government matters ap- 
propriation bill for 1960 will follow the 
housing bill. 

Agreement has been made by the 
leadership that any record vote on Mon- 
day or Tuesday, with the exception of a 
vote on a rule, will go over until Wednes- 
day, due to the fact that there are 
primaries in Pennsylvania on Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I inquire of the 
gentleman if that likewise holds for any 
record vote on Monday? 

Mr.McCORMACK. Exactly; any rec- 
ord vote on Monday or Tuesday, with the 
exception, as I said, of a vote on any 
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rule—and of course in the case of the 
appropriation bill there would be no vote 
on the rule because such a bill is prefer- 
ential—but in the event there should be 
a vote on a rule I would have to have 
that, otherwise we could not proceed. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman 
will yield further, there is the possibility 
that a veto message might be coming in 
here on Monday or Tuesday; I take it 
that should that happen a vote on that 
message would go over until Wednesday. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Absolutely; abso- 
lutely, if not later. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1959 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
not to be a rollcall vote on this confer- 
ence report I want the Recorp to show 
that I am opposed and would have voted 
against approval. 

This conference report calls for the 
spending of $2,764 million. That is ap- 
proximately $107 million more than the 
bill contained when it left the House. 

Included in this bill is $150 million for 
the so-called Redevelopment Loan Fund. 
These are loans made to foreign govern- 
ments that are so soft they will never be 
collected. The House approved $100 mil- 
lion for this purpose. That was too 
much. Then the Senate added $50 mil- 
lion and the total amount of $150 million 
is unconscionable in view of the fact that 
this is a supplemental appropriation 
which means this money is in addition to 
the hundreds of millions appropriated 
for the same purpose earlier in this fis- 
cal year. 

There are other items in this bill that 
should never have been increased. Again, 
I am opposed to the substantial appro- 
priations contained in this bill to rectify 
the mistakes that were made in con- 
structing and equipping the new Senate 
Office Building. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill 
and let the Record clearly show my 
position. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 1: Page 2, line 7, 
insert „, $3,666,700, to including not to ex- 
ceed $35,000 for the alterations to the meat 


laboratory at Beltsville, Maryland, $4,174,110, 
of which $4,074,110 shall”. 


Mr, THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 1, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
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the matter stricken and inserted by said 
amendment, insert “$3,870,400”, 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW.. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
might be well at this point to be sure 
that the Recorp indicates the intent of 
the action of the House conferees on 
this amendment. In agreeing to the 
amount of $3,870,400 for this appropria- 
tion, the conferees are deleting the lan- 
guage and money that was proposed in 
the Senate amendment for conducting 
additional research at Beltsville. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 6: Page 4, line 4, 
insert: 

“FOREIGN AGRICULTURE SERVICE 
“Salaries and expenses 

“Subject to allocation in such manner as 
may now or hereafter be prescribed by the 
President, foreign currencies which have ac- 
crued under title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), may be used with- 
out fiscal year limitation for the purposes of 
section 104(m) of that Act, including 
administrative expenses directly related 
thereto, in an amount not to exceed the 
equivalent of $1,275,000.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 7: Page 4, line 22, 
strike out the word “The” and insert “For 
an additional amount for ‘Acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas,’ $2,375,000, to 
be derived by transfer from the appropria- 
tion for ‘Conservation reserve program’, 
fiscal 1959 and the”. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THoMas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 7, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment, insert 
82,000,000“. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 38: Page 17, line 1, 
insert: 

“CONSTRUCTION OF SURGICAL FACILITIES 

“For an additional amount for ‘Construc- 
tion of surgical facilities’, $370,000, which 
together with funds heretofore appropriated 
under this head shall remain available until 
expended.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment, 
insert “$335,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 20, line 2, 
insert: 
“ALASKA INTERNATIONAL RAIL AND HIGHWAY 

COMMISSION 
“Salaries and expenses 

“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and .expenses’, $200,000 and said appropria- 
tion shall remain available until March 1, 
1960.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 50: Page 22, line 18, 
insert: 

“REFUNDS UNDER RENEGOTIATION ACT 

“For refunds under section 201(f) of the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 (50 U.S.C. App. 
1231 (f)), $1,400,000, to remain available until 
expended,” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 56: Page 24, line 24, 
insert “and in addition $100,000 to be de- 
rived by transfer from the appropriation 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Minerals 
Exploration’ ”, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 57: Page 25, line 2, 
insert “: Provided, That not to exceed $3,500 
shall be available for reimbursing the Amer- 
ican Falls Irrigation District Numbered 2, 
Shoshone, Idaho, for reconstruction of a 
bridge damaged by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement during fire-suppression activities.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 57, and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 63: Page 29, line 
9, insert: 

“TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

“The appropriation granted under this 
head in chapter II of the Act of June 13, 
1958 (Public Law 85-457), shall remain 
available until September 30, 1959, for carry- 
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ing into effect the provisions of the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958, as amended.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomMas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 63, and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 66: Page 30, line 1, 
insert: 

“SALARIES, OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
“Office of the Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper 

“For an additional amount for Office of Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper, $1,055 for the 
employment from May 1, 1959, of an Assist- 
ant Superintendent, Periodical Press Gallery, 
at $3,000 basic per annum.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Tuomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 66, and concur therein, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 69: Page 30, line 
10, insert: 

“MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

“For an additional amount for ‘Miscella- 
neous items,’ $81,290: Provided, That effective 
May 1, 1959, the basic salaries of the re- 
search assistants to the majority and minor- 
ity leaders, as authorized by Senate Resolu- 
tion 158, agreed to December 9, 1941, may 
be fixed by the respective leaders at not to 
exceed $8,820 basic per annum each.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 69, and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 71: Page 30, line 
20, insert: 

“STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 

“For an additional amount for ‘Stationery 
(revolving fund)’ $1,780, to remain available 
until expended.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 71, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert: 

“STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 

“For an additional amount for ‘Stationery 
(revolving fund) ,” $1,780, to remain avail- 
able until expended, 
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“HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“For payment to Mary S. Polk, widow of 
James G. Polk, late a Representative from 
the State of Ohio, $22,500.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 75: Page 32, line 
13, insert: 


“ADDITIONAL OFFICE BUILDING FOR THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE 


“Construction and equipment of additional 
Senate Office Building 


“To enable the Architect of the Capitol, 
under the direction of the Senate Office 
Building Commission, to continue to pro- 
vide for the construction and equipment of 
@ fireproof office building for the use of the 
United States Senate, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Second Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act, 1948 (62 Stat. 1029), as amend- 
ed by the Legislative Branch Appropriation 
Act 1958 (71 Stat. 252, 253), $750,000: 
Provided, That no part of the funds herein 
appropriated shall be obligated or expended 
for construction of the rear center wing of 
said building, from the ground floor up, pro- 
vided for under the building plans hereto- 
fore approved by such Commission: Pro- 
vided further, That the amount of $23,446,000 
fixed by the Second Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1948 (62 Stat. 1029), as amended 
by the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1958 (71 Stat. 252, 253), as the limit of cost 
for construction and equipment of an addi- 
tional office building for the United States 
Senate is hereby increased by $750,000.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 75, and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 76: Page 35, line 1, 
insert: 


“THIRD PAN AMERICAN GAMES 


“For necessary expenses of the Third Pan 
American Games, 1959, $500,000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1960.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 76, and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 


port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 88: Page 40, 
line 4, strike out “General provisions: The 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
transfer not to exceed $900,000 between ap- 
propriations of the Department of Com- 
merce available for Salaries and expenses for 
the purpose of providing for increased pay 
costs in the fiscal year 1959" and insert 
“General provisions: The Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to transfer not to exceed 
$833,075 from the appropriation ‘Ship con- 
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struction (liquidation of contract authoriza- 
tion) maritime activities’, to other appro- 
priations of the Department of Commerce for 
the purpose of providing for increased pay 
costs in the fiscal year 1959.” 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Thomas moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 88, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed in said amendment, in- 
sert “$416,500”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 172: Page 58, line 
16, insert “‘Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures’, 
$2,295, to remain available during the exist- 
ence of the committee and to be disbursed 
by the Secretary of the Senate:“. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. THomAs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 172, and concur there- 
in, 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF REPORT 
ENTITLED “INTERIM REPORT OF 
THE BOSTON NATIONAL HISTOR- 
IC SITES COMMISSION PERTAIN- 
ING TO THE LEXINGTON-CON- 
CORD BATTLE ROAD” 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up House Resolu- 
tion 247 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be printed 
three thousand additional copies of House 
Document 57 (Eighty-sixth Congress), en- 
titled “Interim Report of the Boston Na- 
tional Historic Sites Commission Pertaining 
to the Lexington-Concord Battle Road” for 
distribution by the House Superintendent of 
Documents. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 


Mr. SCHENCK. Would the gentle- 
man inform the House as to the cost of 
each of these resolutions he is about to 
introduce? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I will be glad 
to. The cost of the resolution before 
the House at this time is $923. That is a 
back-press cost for the 3,000 additional 
copies of that document. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
fee motion to reconsider was laid on the 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON WASHING- 
TON METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on House 
Administration, I call up Senate Con- 
current Resolution 22 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Joint Committee 
on Washington Metropolitan Problems, one 
thousand additional copies of the hearings 
held during the Eighty-fifth Congress en- 
titled, “Transportation Problems in Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the Washington Metro- 
politan Area.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the cost of this 
resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The cost of 
this resolution is $1,659. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, is this designed 
as a propaganda piece for the benefit of 
these States and the District of Colum- 
bia to promote some more free bridges 
across the Potomac? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I will answer 
the gentleman and tell him that I do 
not think that is the purpose of it. How- 
ever, this is a Senate resolution, and I 
would say that as a matter of precedent 
and comity between the two Houses, we 
usually approve Senate resolutions that 
come over here. 

Mr. GROSS. I would not think of sug- 
gesting that the gentleman do any- 
thing that would disturb the so- 
called comity between the House and 
the Senate; I am not suggesting that at 
all, but I would like to know whether 
this is a propaganda piece designed to 
help build some more bridges or do some- 
thing of that kind in this area, using the 
taxpayers’ money of Missouri and Iowa 
as well as all the States. 

Mr, JONES of Missouri. I am not in 
favor of propaganda, as the gentleman 
knows. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 


May 14, 1959. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mn. SPEAKER: I herewith offer my 
resignation from the House Select Committee 
on Small Business. 

It has been a privilege and pleasure to work 
with the members of the Small Business 
Committee and I regret that I must discon- 
tinue this association. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. QUI, 
Member of Congress, 


The SPEAKER, Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted, 
There was no objection, 
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RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

May 14, 1959. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: It has been a privilege 
and pleasure to serve on the Committee on 
House Administration for the past several 
years. However, I now find it necessary to 
discontinue my service on the committee in 
order to devote full time to my duties and 
responsibilities as minority leader. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
Minority Leader. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. LAFORE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 263) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That ALBERT H. QUIE, Minnesota, 
be, and he is hereby, elected a member of 
the standing committee of the House of 
Representatives on Education and Labor. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (S. DOC. 
NO. 27) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was read 
and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In making my legislative recommen- 
dations in January of this year I called 
to the particular attention of the Con- 
gress three matters requiring urgent 
consideration and action. It is now 
some 4 months since I made these rec- 
ommendations and to date the Congress 
has dealt finally with none of them. On 
one, it has taken no action at all. 
: These recommendations were as fol- 
ows: 

1. To avert a serious disruption of 
the interstate highway program due to 
an impending deficit in the highway 
trust fund, I recommended a temporary 
increase in the Federal tax on motor 
fuels; 

2. To avoid the possibility of a serious 
interruption in homebuilding, I rec- 
ommended an increased authorization 
for the insuring of home mortgages by 
the Federal Housing Administration; 

3. To halt the accelerated buildup of 
surplus agricultural commodities and to 
reduce those stocks and their ever- 
mounting cost to the taxpayer, I recom- 
mended corrective legislation. 

Since these recommendations were 
made, time has grown steadily shorter 
and the problems occasioned by the lack 
pak 57 in the Congress increasingly 
critical. 
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HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


In setting up the interstate highway 
program in 1956, the Congress provided 
that it be conducted on a pay-as-you- 
go basis and, to accomplish this pur- 
pose, established the highway trust 
fund. Motor fuels and other highway 
user taxes are paid into this fund, and 
Federal grants, amounting to 90 percent 
of the cost of building the Interstate 
Highway System, are paid to the States 
out of the fund. 

Legislation enacted last year, however, 
has increased the rate at which money 
is being spent from the fund and nothing 
has been done to put more money into 
the fund. Because the law wisely re- 
quires that the fund’s expenditures not 
exceed its receipts, it will be impossible 
this year, without congressional action, 
to apportion funds so that the States 
may make commitments for future high- 
way construction. Apportionments in 
the following year would also be far be- 
low those needed to carry forward the 
roadbuilding schedule now contemplated 
by law. 

To keep the highway trust fund on a 
pay-as-you-go basis and to maintain the 
planned construction schedule, I recom- 
mended a temporary increase of 1% 
cents a gallon in the Federal tax on 
motor fuels, effective July 1 of this year. 

The recent suggestion that receipts 
from the manufacturers’ excise tax on 
automobiles be earmarked for the trust 
fund is an unsatisfactory alternative. 
The transfer of those receipts, running 
about a billion dollars a year, from the 
general fund to the highway trust fund 
would mean only that the problem would 
then be to raise new taxes to replenish 
the loss to the general fund. 

An even more unsatisfactory alterna- 
tive, proposed by some, would be legisla- 
tion to waive the pay-as-you-go require- 
ment. This would only be a refusal to 
face reality—one that the Congress 
would be hard put to explain. Less than 
3 years ago, as a matter of legislative 
policy, the Congress declared in the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956 that if it 
ever appears that the trust fund’s total 
receipts will be less than its total expend- 
itures “the Congress shall enact legis- 
lation in order to bring about a balance 
of total receipts and total expenditures.” 

Less than 2 months remain for timely, 
responsible action by the Congress on my 
recommendation. 

HOUSING 


In January I urged the enactment of 
emergency legislation to increase by $6 
billion the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s authority to insure privately ex- 
tended home mortgages. 

This recommendation has not been 
enacted. The height of the homebuild- 
ing season is upon us, builders must plan 
ahead and the agency’s insurance au- 
thority is in danger of being exhausted. 

The $6 billion increase in authority in- 
volves no Federal spending and FHA’s 
operations are self-supporting. 

Because it could see that its authority 
was running out, the agency late last 
year, where it could, began issuing agree- 
ments to insure in the future provided 
it then actually had authority remain- 
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ing. By thus substituting provisional 
agreements for actual commitments, the 
agency has been able to avoid an abrupt 
halt in its operations due to a lack of 
insurance authority. 

Although the agency may be able to 
continue on this temporary basis until 
June 30, the end of the fiscal year, the 
situation grows more precarious every 
day. The agency’s outstanding agree- 
ments to insure in the future now exceed 
$3 billion, more than twice the amount 
of the agency’s remaining authority to 
make actual insurance commitments. 

To avoid the possibility of a serious in- 
terruption in homebuilding all across 
America, sound congressional action in 
this area is urgently needed, 

WHEAT 


I have frequently requested legislation 
to deliver our farmers and taxpayers 
everywhere from the mounting failures 
and staggering excesses of the manda- 
tory farm price support and production 
control program. Unless this pressing 
issue is squarely met and resolutely dealt 
with, the next few years will see the sur- 
plus problem, because of its staggering 
cost to increasingly frustrated and im- 
patient taxpayers, crash of its own 
weight, carrying with it all that is sound 
and good in the support of agriculture by 
the Federal Government. 

The most dramatic failure of all—and 
the problem requiring the most urgent 
attention—is the wheat program. Sur- 
plus wheat stocks are already 242 times 
our annual domestic consumption for 
food. By July 1 of next year these stocks 
are expected to reach 1.5 billion bushels 
and to involve an investment of $3.5 
billion by the Federal Government. 
Wheat storage, handling and interest 
charges alone will cost the American 
taxpayer close to half a billion dollars 
in the next fiscal year. Final proof of 
the present program’s utter failure to 
control production lies in the fact that 
the last wheat crop was the largest in 
history. 

Because the Secretary of Agriculture is 
required by law to announce a continu- 
ation of this thoroughly discredited pro- 
gram by the 15th of May, in January I 
urgently recommended corrective legis- 
lation. The deadline set by law is now 
only 2 days away. No such legislation 
has been passed. 

I understand that at this late hour the 
Congress has elected further to postpone 
its decision by briefly extending the 
deadline for announcing next year’s 
wheat program. Having chosen this 
course, the Congress should use this 
added time to enact realistic and con- 
structive legislation that will effectively 
avert the impending disaster in wheat. 

Iam compelled once again to call these 
particular matters to the special atten- 
tion of the Congress because the orderly 
and efficient conduct of the people’s busi- 
ness so requires. I urge the Congress to 
act expeditiously in these critical areas, 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, May 13, 1959. 


MICHIGAN, MY MICHIGAN 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, May 17-23 
is Michigan Week. We Michiganders 
are proud of our State 52 weeks in the 
year. However, because of the many 
natural resources, commercial opportu- 
nities, and other advantages offered by 
our State, Michigan has set aside one 
special week each year to talk Michigan. 
I am glad to do my part in making the 
assets of our State more widely known 
and recognized. 

Michigan is the largest State east of 
the Mississippi. The Upper Peninsula 
alone is equal in size to Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
combined. Both the Upper and Lower 
Peninsula have been richly endowed by 
nature, thus well justifying the State 
motto, “If you seek a pleasant peninsula, 
look about you.” 

Industry, agriculture and the tourist 
trade form the three pillars upon which 
rests the economy of Michigan. During 
World War II, the magnificent perform- 
ance of Michigan’s automotive industry 
earned for our State the title “Arsenal of 
Democracy.” 

Our State continues today to be one 
of the foremost producers of military 
vehicular equipment and also is in the 
forefront of the vast new developments 
and rapid expansion in the manufacture 
of ballistic missiles—awesome and terri- 
ble weapons of the new space age. 

The automotive industry, however, is 
only one among many in which Michi- 
gan is a leader. On the basis of value 
added by manufacture, Michigan also 
ranks first in boatbuilding, output of in- 
ternal combustion engines, mobile homes, 
steel springs, hardware, industrial pat- 
terns, special dies and tools and con- 
yeyors. Michigan is also known far and 
wide as an outstanding producer of fur- 
niture, breakfast foods, drugs and chem- 
icals, sporting and athletic goods, steel, 
chemicals, salt, and paper products. 

Diversification of industry has pro- 
ceeded at such a pace that of 453 indus- 
tries classified by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Michigan has 369 or 81 percent 
of the total. 

Michigan boasts of many new and up- 
and-coming fields. One of these is the 
production of chemicals. The value 
added by manufacture in the chemical 
industry is even now in the order of $600 
million. More than 100 chemical prod- 
ucts and medicines are manufactured in 
the State. The wealth of raw materials 
available within the State should boost 
Michigan to one of the Nation’s top pro- 
ducers of chemicals. 

It is said that “whatever a manufac- 
turer may need in the way of materials, 
it is probable that he will find them in 
Michigan.” A study of a resources map 
of the State shows an abundance of na- 
ture’s bounty. 

Starting with the Upper Peninsula, 
which is part of the greatest iron ore- 
producing region in the world, the Lake 
Superior District, we find a wealth of 
iron ore deposits, Michigan’s most valu- 
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able mineral product. These deposits 
place Michigan second among all iron 
ore-producing States. Since 1854, the 
Michigan mines have shipped a tonnage 
of ore equal to the total excavation of 
the Panama Canal. 

Between 1860 and 1890, Michigan led 
the Nation in production of lumber. 
Michigan timber helped to build America 
in the 19th century. Although the for- 
ests have been largely cut over, Michigan 
is still a major lumbering State. About 
75 percent of the State’s commercial 
lumber production is located in the 
Upper Peninsula. In all, the State of 
Michigan boasts of 19 million acres of 
forests, yielding about a million cords 
annually. It is expected that Michi- 
gan’s harvest of woods will be increased 
as the second growth of timber develops, 
for Michigan’s lumbermen are applying 
their knowledge of modern conservation 
methods to their operations to insure 
maintenance of a continuing supply of 
wood. 

Michigan's hardwoods are basic to our 
furniture industry. Softwoods under- 
write the State’s well-known paper 
and pulp industry. 

Michigan is also noted for its lime- 
stone. The most important deposits are 
found at Alpena and Presque Isle. 
These deposits are near the shoreline 
and the limestone can be quarried 
cheaply and shipped by lake freighters 
engaged in the transport of iron ore. 
Limestone is used as blast furnace flux 
in the iron and steel industry. Michigan 
supplies at least one-third of all the 
American steel industry’s demand for 
fluxstones. Limestone is also used for 
chemical purposes. 

The State of Michigan is first in pro- 
duction of salt, gypsum, and marl. Al- 
most endless supplies of salt are found 
in Michigan, chiefly in the Lower Pen- 
insula. Some saltbeds measure 400 
feet in thickness. The salt on tables 
throughout the country probably comes 
from Michigan. At the same time, car- 
loads upon carloads of salt are consumed 
by Michigan’s chemical industry. 

The Lower Peninsula, particularly has 
extensive quantities of sand and gravel 
production in the United States. Michi- 
gan’s splendid highways are built of her 
own native materials. 

In addition to industry, Michigan is 
a top-notch agricultural State. Michi- 
gan’s agriculture brings in more than 
$730 million each year. Both the Up- 
per and Lower Peninsulas have lands 
well suited to diversified agriculture. 
Dairying ranks first as an income pro- 
ducer, among all agricultural pursuits. 
Dairy farms are operated in both penin- 
sulas. Potato acreages are also impor- 
tant in both northern and southern 
Michigan. 

Michigan’s Lower Peninsula raises 97 
percent of the Nation’s crop of Navy 
beans. Beans may be baked in Boston, 
but they are grown in Michigan. 

One of the finest fruit belts in the 
United States is located in the western 
part of the State, along Lake Michigan. 
Many fruits are grown throughout the 
entire southern part of the State. The 
State’s commercial crop of apples, nearly 
12 million bushels of them, last year 
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put Michigan in third place in apple 
growing. Peaches, pears, and cultivated 
blueberries from Michigan are relished 
throughout the entire country. 

Michigan is first in production of 
tomatoes and cucumbers. Many other 
vegetables—onions, snap beans, carrots, 
and celery—are cultivated in Michigan. 

In all, 44 different fruit and vegetable 
crops are raised commercially in Michi- 
gan. 

The lakes, streams, and woodlands of 
Michigan combine to form the perfect 
setting for vacationers, Recreation is 
an important “product” for Michigan. 
The tourist and resort industry which 
caters to almost 10 million tourists a 
year, brings in a total annual revenue of 
more than $650 millions. Michigan is 
now the Nation’s fourth most popular 
vacation State. 

Many of Michigan’s cities are nation- 
ally and internationally known for the 
products they make: Detroit, Pontiac, 
Flint, and Lansing, autos and parts; 
Battle Creek, cereals; Holland, furnaces; 
Grand Rapids, furniture; Kalamazoo, 
paper and drugs; Midland and Wyan- 
dotte, chemicals; 

Alpena, the world’s largest single 
Portland cement plant; Fremont, the 
Nation’s top producer of canned baby 
foods; Muskegon, the world’s largest in- 
dependent grey iron casting foundry, bil- 
liard table, and bowling alley factory and 
independent internal combustion engine 
manufacturer; Grayling, the world’s 
largest producer of quality archery 
equipment; Imlay City, the world’s larg- 
est powdered milk plant; Benton Har- 
bor, largest cash-to-grower regional 
fruit market in the world. With such 
an abundance of resources and diversity 
of commercial activity we are proud to 
say that Michigan’s economy is gaining 
year by year. Michigan approaches the 
seventh decade of the 20th century with 
confidence and optimism. 


MOVEMENT OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today to correct a dan- 
gerous practice which has arisen in the 
movement of dairy products under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act—Public Law 480. 

Since 1957 the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been subsidizing the export of 
nonfat dry milk to the Philippine Islands 
where it is used by subsidiaries of Amer- 
ican dairy firms to manufacture a filled 
evaporated milk which is sold in direct 
competition with regular evaporated milk 
from the United States. Since coconut 
oil in local production is used in manu- 
facturing the filled evaporated milk, it 
has a price advantage in competition with 
our regular exports. 

It was not the purpose of Public Law 
480 to use subsidized exports of one U.S. 
commodity to destroy the market for 
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commercial exports of another U.S. 

commodity. 

On the contrary, the avowed purpose 
of the act was to help create new mar- 
kets for our agricultural commodities by 
development and expansion of private 
channels of trade and commerce wher- 
ever possible. In my opinion, the cur- 
rent activities of the Department of Ag- 
riculture in the export of dairy products 
are in violation of this purpose. 

The act specifically states that pre- 
cautions be taken to “safeguard usual 
marketings of the United States and to 
assure that sales under this act will not 
unduly disrupt world prices of agricul- 
tural commodities or normal patterns of 
commercial trade with friendly coun- 
tries.” 

The importance of this language is 
readily apparent. It would be foolhardy 
to use surplus production of one com- 
modity to destroy the existing commer- 
cial market for another. Eventually 
such action can only be detrimental to 
all commodities and the very purpose of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act is defeated. 

For many years, the Philippines have 
represented an important segment of 
the regular export market for American 
dairy products. Commercial exports of 
United States produced evaporated milk 
have not been subsidized. Now, how- 
ever, we find the Department subsidizing 
the movement of one ingredient of filled 
milk which is to be sold in direct com- 
petition with our regular commercial 
exports. 

The result should readily have been 
foreseen, There is a marked drop in our 
normal export of evaporated milk to the 
Philippines. The experience of this brief 
2-year period points to a steady decline in 
evaporated milk exports unless the dis- 
criminatory practices of the Department 
are stopped. 

The Department of Agriculture is well 
aware of the situation. A study was 
made in 1958 to determine the impact of 
filled milk manufacturing in the Philip- 
pines upon commercial export market- 
ings of evaporated milk from the United 
States. 

Following is a summary from the 
Foreign Agricultural Trade Digest, pub- 
lished by the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice of the Department in November 
1958: 

Damy Propucrs—FILLeED EVAPORATED MILK 
COMPETING Wits U.S. EVAPORATED MILK IN 
PHILIPPINES 
Exports of evaporated milk amounted to 

3 million pounds in August 1958 contrasted 

with 20 million in August 1957. Increased 

shipments in the latter part of 1957 may 
have reflected heavy forward buying by the 

Philippines, by far this country’s most im- 

portant market for evaporated milk, in an- 

ticipation of possible exchange stringency. 

Exports totaled 62 million pounds in 

January—August 1958 compared with 109 mil- 

lion in the corresponding 1957 period. 

Smaller shipments this year have reflected 

primarily the competition in the Philippines 

from filled evaporated milk (made with 
coconut oll and nonfat dry milk) and also 

the large inventory carried over from 1957. 

The Philippines Government discontinued 

automatic issuance of dollar allocations for 

evaporated milk from the latter part of June 
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to October. Both United States and Dutch 
sales have been reduced. 


Thus, the Department of Agriculture 
itself points out that our country’s most 
important market for evaporated milk 
is being destroyed by competition from 
filled milk manufactured from subsidized 
exports of nonfat dry milk. 

As many Members of the House un- 
doubtedly know, the Filled Milk Act of 
1923 makes the shipment of filled milk 
products illegal in interstate commerce. 
Thus we find the Department of Agricul- 
ture aggressively encouraging the de- 
velopment of products which would be 
illegal to ship in our own country. 

Expansion of the production of filled 
milk products in foreign areas will, over 
a period of time, contribute to practi- 
cally complete elimination of export 
trade in natural dairy products for the 
United States and other dairy produc- 
ing countries. 

Surely, we ought not to use a program 
specifically designed to build commer- 
cial markets to destroy the regular mar- 
kets we already have. For this reason, 
I hope we can give early consideration 
to my bill to end this practice. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this bill follow: 


A BILL To AMEND THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1954, 
AS AMENDED 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 is amended by adding at 
the end of title III thereof the following: 

“Sec. 306(a) No dairy commodity pro- 
duced in the United States shall be sold or 
disposed of pursuant to this Act, or with 
the assistance of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under any other Act, for use outside the 
United States for the manufacturing, blend- 
ing, or compounding of filled milk or filled 
cheese. 

“(b) The sale or disposition outside the 
United States of any dairy commodity under 
this Act, or with the assistance of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under any other Act, 
irrespective of whether the commodity is 
acquired by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion pursuant to a price support or surplus 
removal program, shall be accomplished by 
sale from stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, or by payment to exporters at 
the export rate determined by the Secretary, 
or in lieu of payment in cash the Secretary 
of Agriculture may transfer to the exporter 
of any dairy commodity, at the option of the 
exporter, any dairy commodity from CCC 
stocks. 

„(e) Except as limited by paragraphs (a) 
and (d) hereof, the Secretary may establish 
different export rates applicable to dairy 
commodities produced in the United States 
and sold or disposed of in different countries, 
if he finds such different rates necessary to 
maintain or expand markets for dairy com- 
modities in competition with filled milk or 
filled cheese. 

“(d) No dairy commodity produced in the 
United States shall be sold or disposed of 
pursuant to this Act, or with the assistance 
of the Secretary of Agriculture under any 
other Act, if the Secretary finds that such 
sale or disposition will have the effect of 
disrupting or displacing any usual market- 
ings of, or any normal patterns of commer- 
cial trade in, any dairy commodity produced 
in the United States. 

“(e) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘dairy commodity’ includes 
any dairy commodity or product thereof, 
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class, kind, type, or other specification 
thereof; 

“(2) The term ‘United States’ includes the 
District of Columbia, and any Territory, 
Commonwealth, and possession of the United 
States; 

“(3) The term ‘filled milk’ means filled 
milk as defined in the Filled Milk Act of 
March 4, 1923 (21 U.S.C., sec. 61-64); 

“(5) The term ‘export rate’ means the rate 
or rates of payment determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agricultural to be applicable to 
any dairy commodity, and to be necessary 
to maintain, or to encourage and assist in 
the development of, foreign markets for any 
dairy commodity produced in the United 
States.” 


PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL 
FORESTS 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been submitted to the Congress by 
the administration a program for the 
national forests. The document con- 
taining this program was placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 24. 
This program can have a great impact 
upon the future of the Nation’s natural 
resources. 

Over 50 years ago, Teddy Roosevelt 
warned the Congress that: 

To waste, to destroy our natural resources, 
to skin and exhaust the land, will result in 
undermining in the days of our children the 
very prosperity which we ought, by right, 
to hand down to them amplified and 
developed. 


The long-range objectives and the 
short-term conservation program pro- 
posed for our national forests in this re- 
cent report are a realistic and workable 
plan for the intensive amplification and 
comprehensive development of these 
forests. 

Forests comprise over 40 percent of 
the land area of my State of New York. 
Wages of almost one-half billion dollars 
annually are paid to the workers in New 
York’s forest and wood manufacturing 
industries. The benefits of forest cover 
in soil conservation, water yields, fish 
and wildlife, and recreation are beyond 
estimate. 

The interests of the people of my State 
are not confined to the forests within 
our boundaries. We travel extensively 
throughout America. We visit the many 
national forests stretching from Penn- 
sylvania to the west coast and to the 
southernmost forests in Florida. I have 
been told by my constituents that it is 
often as hard to get a picnic table in a 
national forest as to get tickets to a 
Broadway hit. The picnic tables are 
free; however, over 68 million Americans 
were vying for these facilities in 1958 
and this report indicates an expected 
130 million recreation visits to the na- 
tional forests by 1969. The money ex- 
pended on gasoline, camping equipment, 
food, and other outdoor gear to facili- 
tate these outdoor trips to the Nation’s 
forests runs into millions annually. We 
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in New York are interested, therefore, in 
the full development of the outdoor rec- 
reational facilities on the Nation’s na- 
tional forests not only for camping and 
picnicking but also for hunting and fish- 
ing. 

I was impressed with the broad scale 
on which forest research can be accel- 
erated through the projects covered in 
this national forest plan for the future. 
Insects and disease take a huge toll of 
valuable trees in my State. We have 
the blister rust that attacks our white 
pine. The white pine weevil kills both 
white and red pine. The red pine scale 
and the European pine shoot moth dam- 
age red pine strands. Better protection 
can result from expanded research in 
this field. New uses for low-quality 
timber, particularly hardwoods, should 
be developed in many States. The need 
is great in the Northeast. Improved 
wildlife habitat and better use of re- 
search section of this national forest 
program should be of utmost concern to 
every Member of Congress. 

The public will benefit both dollar- 
wise and in terms of intangible benefits, 
if the Congress vigorously presses for the 
full development of the vast store of re- 
newable resources on our national for- 
ests. Our country owes much to the 
Forest Service for the fine manner in 
which it has protected and conserved 
our heritage in these forests. With this 
plan for the future now available, we in 
the Congress can make the decades 
ahead truly significant in the amplifica- 
tion and full development of our public 
forests. 

I know the Agriculture Committee, to 
which this program for the national for- 
ests was referred, will begin hearings 
within the next few days on the pro- 
gram, and I hope the committee will find 
that the program merits our support. 


COMPROMISE HOUSING BILL 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a compromise housing 
bill, H.R. 7117, which I hope will have 
widespread support on both sides of the 
aisle, and which I believe can become 
law. I have taken the committee bill and 
removed or modified the provisions to 
which most objection has been raised, 
brought the dollar authorizations within 
the budget figures, and placed the new 
loan and grant authorizations under 
workable, but effective, Appropriations 
Committee control. The cost of my 
compromise bill is $1.3 billion, and that 
is a good solid figure because there are 
no hidden budget impacts. 

Title I of my bill is the same as title I 
of the committee bill which, as we all 
know, contains a number of provisions 
liberalizing FHA insurance programs, as 
well as increasing the amount of insur- 
ance authorization available to FHA, 
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In title II, relating to elderly housing, 
Ihave taken the Senate approach, name- 
ly, to use a liberalized FHA mortgage 
insurance approach rather than the new 
direct lending program that would be 
established by the committee bill. The 
$100 million provided in the committee 
bill, in addition to being outside of the 
budget request, would be only a drop in 
the bucket for such a program, because 
at an average cost of $10,000 a unit, the 
funds would only permit the construc- 
tion of 10,000 dwelling units. 

In title ITI, I have left intact the pro- 
visions of the committee bill relating to 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, with one exception. I have removed 
the section of the committee bill for a 
mandatory par purchase of special assis- 
tance mortgages, as well as the provi- 
sions reducing fees and charges below 
the going market rate. The effect of this 
provision, if left in the legislation, would 
be to unnecessarily shift to the Govern- 
ment much of this financing which oth- 
erwise can be handled by private lenders. 
As indicated above, where new dollar 
loans, purchases, or grants are involved, 
I have made provision for placing the 
new authorizations under control of the 
Appropriations Committee. That is true 
of the new $75 million authorization 
provided in this title. 

I have limited the urban renewal pro- 
visions contained in title IV to the two 
most basic factors affecting this pro- 
gram, namely dollar amounts. Addi- 
tional urban renewal grant authoriza- 
tion is provided in an amount of $100 
million available in fiscal 1959, $250 mil- 
lion additional authorization available 
in fiscal 1960, and a further $250 million 
of additional authorizations available in 
fiscal 1961. In connection with these in- 
creased authorizations, I have provided 
that the Appropriations Committee must 
approve the appropriations before they 
are available for contract use by the 
agency. Once authorized by the Appro- 
priations Committee, the funds made 
available may be contracted for until the 
authorization is exhausted. I have pro- 
vided a specific $400 million increase in 
the amount of the loan funds for the ur- 
ban renewal program. The urban re- 
newal loan funds are utilized by local 
communities in the nature of temporary 
construction funds. That is, they are 
used to acquire a slum property, demolish 
it, and get it ready for reuse, and then 
when it is sold and the community re- 
ceives its grants, the loans are repaid. 
The committee bill would take the exist- 
ing $1 billion of loan authority and con- 
vert it from a limitation on gross 
use to a limitation on net use. What 
that means is simply this. Actually, 
in practice, although the local com- 
munity enters into a contract with 
the Federal Government for loan funds, 
in most instances the funds are 
not borrowed from the Federal Gov- 
ernment because the local community 
can pledge the loan contract, which 
it has with the Federal Government, as 
security for loans sold in the private mar- 
ket at a more favorable rate of interest. 
I prefer to keep the loan authorization 
on a stated dollar amount so that every- 
one will know actually what the loan 
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limitation is. This increase of $400 mil- 
lion in the loan authorizations is placed 
on an appropriated fund basis. As I have 
said, these two dollar authorizations are 
the most important parts of this title. 
With them the program can go forward 
just as we have already had almost $1.5 
billion of grant commitments under the 
language of existing law. Many of the 
other changes in the urban renewal sec- 
tion would further liberalize and increase 
the cost of the program to the Federal 
Government, and I think the Housing 
Subcommittees of the Congress ought to 
make a very careful reexamination of 
this whole program before the Congress 
makes changes in the law which would 
further increase the costs of the program 
to the Federal Government. 

For the college housing program, con- 
tained in title V, my bill provides a $200 
million increase in the authorized loan 
funds. The increased loan funds will 
only be available after the Appropria- 
tions Committee has acted to approve 
them. 

I have omitted completely from my 
bill title VI of the committee bill, which 
deals with public housing. As you know, 
there are approximately 110,000 public 
housing units now in the pipeline which 
have not even yet been put under con- 
struction. In addition to these, ap- 
proximately 30,000 units are now in the 
process of construction. While the most 
ardent advocates of public housing, I 
feel sure, would like to have the addi- 
tional units in the pipeline, it seems to 
me that the 110,000 units now authorized 
and yet to be constructed, are adequate 
at least for the time being. 

Title VII of the committee bill relates 
to military housing. It is my under- 
standing there is a difference of opinion 
as to committee jurisdiction on at least 
certain phases of the program, and that 
there has been an agreement to take title 
VII from the committee bill. If this 
disagreement is harmonized, and it is 
possible to put back in the bill extension 
of the so-called Capehart military hous- 
ing program, I would be most happy to 
see this added as an amendment to the 
bill when it is before the House. 

Title VIII of the committee bill re- 
lates to avoidance of foreclosure of FHA 
insured mortgages. The first section of 
that title does offer benefits to the home- 
owner, and I have included it in my bill. 
The second section of that title, how- 
ever, would shift from the lender to the 
FHA all the problems of a mortgage 
which was getting into difficulty. It is 
purely for the lender’s benefit so I don’t 
think it ought to be in the bill, and I 
have not included it in my compromise 
version. 

Title IX of the committee bill contains 
a number of miscellaneous provisions 
which I have carried over intact into 
my bill. 

I believe that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people in this country want 
a housing act. I believe, equally as 
strongly, that they want one which 
makes sense, and one which does not 
exceed the budget or subject our grand- 
children to burdens which it will be im- 
possible for them to avoid. I believe 
that the compromise that I am suggest- 
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ing meets these ends. We can adopt 
this bill at least with reasonable expecta- 
tion that it will become law, and we can 
be proud of the fact that we have main- 
tained our fiscal responsibility. People 
throughout the country are watching 
this Congress very closely because they 
are concerned about this very thing. 
The Congress has always measured up 
to its responsibility to the people of this 
country, and I believe that by passing 
this bill we will have again accomplished 
that objective. 


COMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, we all know how S. 1631, a bill to 
create a Commission on Unemployment 
Problems introduced by the Senate ma- 
jority leader, was whipped through the 
Senate in a matter of hours and landed 
on the Speaker’s desk. We assumed it 
would be brought up immediately and 
passed by the overwhelming Democrat 
majority. 

Whether or not the bill will ever be 
moved off the Speaker’s desk until it 
quietly dies there seems to be the best 
kept secret around the Capitol. 

The history of this unemployment 
commission bill is quite amazing because 
a fast start ended in such a quick stop. 

Walter Reuther apparently forced the 
hand of AFL-CIO President George 
Meany into supporting a staged unem- 
ployment march on the Capitol. The 
majority leader of the other body was 
called upon to speak at the mass meet- 
ing where he announced that he would 
propose a commission to study the un- 
employment problem. 

With much fanfare and the speed of 
split lightning the bill passed the Senate 
on April 10. It was rushed to the desk of 
the Speaker of the House. And there it 
has rested up from its fast start ever 
since. 

If this is to be the only result of the 
so-called march of the unemployed on 
Washington it will have been an even 
greater fizzle than it appeared to be at 
first. Itis estimated that this march cost 
the treasury of labor unions some one- 
half million dollars. I would imagine 
that the voting members of the unions 
involved would be less than happy with 
the cavalier way in which their funds 
were squandered, with no results except 
a gnat which apparently has died aborn- 
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I hope I will be pardoned for my curi- 
osity, but Iam intrigued by the fact that 
this resolution has dropped so precipi- 
tately from the limelight into the deep 
abyss of neglect. Did anyone ever in- 
tend that the resolution would pass both 
Houses? Was it only suggested by the 
majority leader of the other body as a 
sop to get the unemployed marchers out 
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of town? Or is the Democratic Party 
reluctant to enact this bill for fear that 
findings of their own commission might 
demonstrate the effectiveness of the 
sound fiscal and economic policies of the 
administration, which ended the reces- 
sion almost before it got started? 

I detect a great feeling of embarrass- 
ment among the members of the major- 
ity party over this start-and-stop method 
of legislating. As for me, since I do not 
think the resolution means a thing to the 
unemployed or to the country, I am just 
plain curious. 


IRRIGATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, irri- 
gation holds forth the promise of valu- 
able growth and development for the 
economy of South Dakota. It is a mat- 
ter of historical record that the shortage 
of rainfall has hampered the full devel- 
opment of our economy. 

Fortunately, the development of the 
great multipurpose dams on the Mis- 
souri River includes the possibility for 
irrigation projects. One of the most 
important of these projects is the Oahe 
irrigation unit stemming from the con- 
struction of a large dam in the vicinity 
of Pierre, S. Dak. 

This is a project in which I have an 
especially strong interest. Knowing the 
semiarid condition of much of South 
Dakota, I am most anxious that we pro- 
ceed with all possible speed to determine 
the irrigation feasibility of these areas. 

OAHE IRRIGATION PLAN 


The tentative plan is to irrigate ap- 
proximately 554,000 acres of land with 
water diverted from the Oahe Reservoir. 
The diversion works and water supply 
system will consist of a pumping plant 
of about 3,700 cubic feet per second ca- 
pacity lifting the water about 130 feet 
at Oahe Reservoir, the Pierre Canal 
about 39 miles long leading to Blunt 
Reservoir, and several main canals total- 
ing 292 miles leading from Blunt Reser- 
voir to the various main areas of the 
unit. Several other reservoirs are in- 
cluded in the system for additional reg- 
ulation of flows to meet peak irrigation 
demands. 

The area in which this unit is located 
is characterized by low and variable rain- 
fall with resulting unstable yields. At 
various times in the past, severe droughts 
have occurred which seriously injured 
the economy of the area. Irrigation of 
this unit will change the agricultural pat- 
tern from a predominantly cash-crop, 
small grain, and feeder livestock farm- 
ing to a more diversified farming of 
feeder and fattening livestock, dairying 
and a wider variety of cash-crops which 
in itself will contribute toward economic 
stability. The increased production of 
livestock feeds will permit livestock herds 
to be maintained through drought peri- 
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ods. The benefits resulting from the in- 
creased irrigation production will in turn 
result in increased retail, wholesale, and 
industrial activities of the towns and 
cities extending well beyond the bound- 
aries of the Oahe unit as well as on the 
farms within the unit. 

In July 1956 an interim information 
report was completed and submitted to 
the local interests for review and an ex- 
pression of their desires. On the basis 
of the interest shown by the local in- 
terests, more detailed studies were ini- 
tiated toward a feasibility report. One 
important indication of the extent of the 
local interest in this development is the 
fact that the South Dakota Legislature 
recently enacted legislation providing for 
the establishment of the South Dakota 
Water Conservancy District. 

For fiscal year 1959, $337,444 is avail- 
able for continuation of these studies 
and by the end of the year, all of the 
land classification engineering surveys, 
drainage surveys, and geological explora- 
tion at major structure sites will have 
been completed. Layouts, designs, cost 
estimates, and stage construction studies 
will be nearing completion and will be 
ready for final review. Hydrologie stud- 
ies will be nearly completed including 
cooperative studies with the Corps of 
Engineers on the James River. Basic 
agricultural economic studies will have 
been completed and the final economic 
analysis will be underway. 

The fiscal year 1960 appropriation re- 
quest of $2 million for the Missouri River 
Basin investigation program includes 
$130,000 for the Oahe unit investigations. 
This will permit completion of all field 
studies and the preparation of a feasi- 
bility report. 

Mr. Speaker, I have urged the Appro- 
priations Committees of both the House 
and the Senate to provide sufficient 
funds to complete this study with all 
possible speed, 


NEWSPAPER SUPPORT FOR IRRIGATION 


A United Press report from Huron, 
S. Dak., printed in the Sioux Falls 
Argus-Leader of May 6, 1959, indicates 
the growing interest. on the part of lo- 
cal farmers in the feasibility of irriga- 
tion. Under unanimous consent I ask 
that this article be reproduced at this 
point in the RECORD: 


FARMERS IN Huron Area SHOW More 
INTEREST IN IRRIGATION 


(By Larry Bockwoldt) 


Huron— Weather forecasters in most parts 
of the State have been predicting rain and 
moisture has been received in many parts 
of the State. But farmers in the Huron 
area are doing more than just cloud gazing. 

Gale Peppers, Beadle County agent, said 
there is considerably more interest in irri- 
gation in this area than there has been in 
the past. He is backed up on this state- 
ment by a Huron well drilling company. 

Company officials reported they have 
drilled a number of wells for irrigation pur- 
poses in and around Beadle County during 
the past 2 months. 

Much consideration is also being given to 
the planting of sorghum and other drought- 
resistant crops, should the small grain crop 
fail. Most farmers in central South Dakota 
are marking time, waiting for a rain be- 
fore planting corn and not much plowing is 
being done, Peppers said. 
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Many farmers in this area are becoming 
concerned about the shortage of good pas- 
ture land. Hay is becoming short and farm- 
ers fear the feed situation could become 
critical in this area if rain is not received 
soon. 

Business in Huron has been only slightly 
affected by the dry conditions. One Huron 
banker said business in his bank had been 
as good, if not better, this spring than it has 
been in the past. He felt the farmers have 
had more time on their hands this year and 
have therefore been coming into town more 
often. 

A Huron department store manager said 
business had slowed down some since March. 
He attributed much of this drop off to the 
fact that Easter was early this year. It has 
been a little slower than usual this year, he 
said, but “it’s nothing a good rain wouldn't 
cure pretty fast.” 

The State Employment Service Office in 
Huron, which serves a six-county area in 
central South Dakota, reported that present 
dry conditions have contributed to a slight 
decrease in demand for workers in both agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural establishments. 

At the end of April, there were 52 unfilled 
orders on file for workers, only 4 were for 
farm hands. Many farmers canceled their 
orders for workers as the dry spell continued. 

While the situation in central South Da- 
kota is nearing a critical point, recent rains 
have helped considerably and another good 
rain within a week or so would be sufficient 
to give grain a good start. 


For many years, editor Robert Lusk of 
the Huron Plainsman and Robert Hipple, 
editor of the Pierre Capitol Journal, have 
been urging that irrigation feasibility 
studies be completed as soon as possible. 
These men are both recognized author- 
ities on the subject of river and water de- 
velopment, and their intelligent edi- 
torials of recent years have done much to 
develop local interest in these essential 
projects. 

FORT RANDALL PUMPING UNITS 


A second irrigation proposal that is of 
Special interest to me consists of pumping 
stations at the Ft. Randall reservoir. In 
the areas around Geddes, Wagner, and 
Tyndall, S. Dak., it seems probable from 
surveys initiated that irrigation will 
prove feasible based on water pumped 
from the reservoir above Ft. Randall 
dam. It also seems probable that water 
from this irrigation project may be di- 
verted to the restoration of Lake Andes. 
I have urged the congressional appropri- 
ations committees to provide funds for 
carrying out the surveys of this promis- 
ing irrigation project. 

Mr. Harold Williams, editor of the 
Geddes News, has conducted a remark- 
able educational effort in support of ir- 
rigation in the area served by his fine 
newspaper. 


ISRAEL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ANFuso] may 
extend his remarks following mine on 
the anniversary of the independence of 
Israel; and further, that any Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks in the body of the Recor on this 
subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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ARMED FORCES DAY: 
“POWER FOR PEACE” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
this Armed Forces Day 1959, our minds 
and hearts go out to those fine American 
men and women whose magnificent 
courage and devotion makes possible the 
maintenance of ‘‘Power for Peace.” 

Today our Armed Forces are exhibit- 
ing the new concepts and weapons which 
have so radically altered military opera- 
tions in our time. Without the service 
and sacrifice of these patriotic Ameri- 
cans in our Active and Reserve Forces, 
the dikes of liberty would be overrun by 
the surge of international communism. 

Today, while millions of Americans are 
visiting our military installations and at- 
tending the parades of our fighting men 
and weapons, our hearts swell with pride 
in the glorious traditions of our country’s 
Armed Forces and their vital contribu- 
tions to protecting liberty and justice 
throughout the free world. 


THE HONORABLE DONALD AUBREY 
QUARLES 


Mr. LAFORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois Mr. ARENDS] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of Donald Aubrey Quarles, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, has brought sor- 
row to all of us. 

I do not intend to try to memorialize 
Donald Quarles. His greatest memorial 
he carved himself, with every action of 
his professional and official life. His 
was a life of one achievement after an- 
other, and all of them in some way con- 
tributed to the welfare and progress of 
our Nation. 

He spoke of himself as an engineer, 
which he undoubtedly was. Yet his 
quest for knowledge never ended. His 
competence in mathematics and physics 
inevitably brought to him posts of in- 
creasing responsibility during his 34 
years with the Western Electric Com- 
pany. In the latter years of this portion 
of his career, he began to make his sig- 
nificant contributions to the national 
defense. It was 13 years ago that he 
became a member of the Committee on 
Electronics of the Joint Research and 
Development Board. 

Then, in 1952, as a vice president of 
his firm and president of the Sandia 
Corporation, Mr. Quarles turned his at- 
tention to the operation of the Sandia 
Laboratories for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. His task was the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons for the na- 
tional defense. 

It was here that the man and his 
times met their mutual destiny. Science 
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and technology were racing forward as 
never before, opening whole new vistas 
of opportunity and challenge. The man 
responded to the challenge when he was 
summoned from his work at Sandia to 
become the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Development. 

His utter dedication to work at a time 
when guided and ballistic missiles and 
earth satellites were yet to be created 
gave impetus and directions to programs 
of research and development which have 
already yielded their products to the na- 
tional trength. 

When, in 1955, he took up his duties 
as Secretary of the Air Force, he con- 
tinued to give his full support to the re- 
search and development efforts. Never 
content with the military capabilities of 
today, he looked steadily ahead to the 
forces of the future. He understood 
clearly, as few men do, that science and 
engineering and military thinking must 
advance together, and that the pace of 
their advance must be the most rapid 
possible to achieve. 

He could look into the space age with 
full awareness not only of its scientific 
and technical meaning, but with an un- 
clouded view of its meaning in terms of 
our national security and even survival. 
He knew that the race for space must 
be won by our country, whose purpose is 
peace on this planet. 

It was just 2 years ago that Mr. 
Quarles was sworn in as the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. To this broader 
field of work he brought the unflagging 
energy and clarity of purpose which were 
his dominant personal traits. 

Death has taken from us a patriot, a 
distinguished and able leader. Our 
heartfelt sympathy goes to his bereaved 
wife and other loved ones who mourn 
him, 


ISRAELI INDEPENDENCE AND RE- 
SPONSIBLE NATIONALISM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. BOYLE] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, consistent 
with the unanimous consent previously 
secured in the House on May 12, 1959, 
the haec verba language appearing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on page 8006, 
my special order was transferred to this 
date. It is with considerable pride that 
I have the honor of saluting the State 
of Israel on the occasion of her 11th an- 
niversary. It was with considerable re- 
luctance that I agree to the transfer, but 
I was happy to accommodate the Re- 
publican leadership, who had scheduled 
a caucus at the same hour on the same 
date. 

May 13, 1959, is the 11th anniversary 
of Israel’s independence. While I wish 
to pay full honor to the State of Israel, 
I would not presume to express what this 
anniversary means to Israeli citizens and 
to Jewish people the world over. The 
frustrations and trials of a people home- 
less and dispersed for 2,000 years cannot 
be put into words. I do believe, however, 
that all men can and must understand 
the ideological and political significance 
of Israeli independence. 
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Israel is one of several nations which 
have gained independence since the end 
of World War II. The recent and dra- 
matic increase in the membership of the 
family of nations has resulted in basic 
changes in the character and composi- 
tion of world politics. In the long run, 
this development will be as important— 
if not more important—than other ma- 
jor international issues of our time— 
issues such as the control of communism 
and the control of weapons of mass de- 
struction. In this revolutionary era it 
appears the high-water mark of national 
self-determination has not yet been 
reached. 

Seemingly in the short run, national- 
ism and national self-determination cre- 
ate as many problems as they solve. 
Problems created by nationalism and the 
nation-state played prominent roles in 
the outbreak of both World Wars. Dur- 
ing the inter-war period, in particular, 
the nation-state system in Eastern Eu- 
rope was a major cause of political and 
economic instability in the Western 
world. 

When a nation strives for independ- 
ence it almost always upsets the status 
quo in a given political area. The 
changes brought about by a nation which 
achieves statehood may be good or bad, 
but accommodation to them is not easily 
achieved. 

Moreover, when a nation strives for 
independence, it often places so much 
emphasis and importance on its freedom 
that it overlooks or ignores the political 
and economic realities which can prevent 
or jeopardize its continued existence as 
a viable state. Nations, through history, 
have often overlooked the fact that their 
new found liberty and freedom impose 
correlative duties. 

But if some programs for national in- 
dependence seem unrealistic, it is equally 
unrealistic to stand against the principle 
of national self-determinction. This 
principle cannot be contradicted by sup- 
porters of democracy, although perver- 
sions of this principle must be challenged 
by Democrats. By perversions, I mean 
nationalism which would deny to other 
national groups the right and the op- 
portunity to determine their own future. 

As a world leader, the United States 
must face squarely the claims for na- 
tional self-determination which are be- 
ing made and which will be made 
throughout the world. A crude rule of 
thumb tells us that some national groups 
cannot now and may never be able to 
achieve political independence. Political 
ideals must be reconciled with political 
realities. 

Common sense also tells us that other 
national groups must be given or must 
be able to look forward to independence, 
lest the denial of national self-determi- 
nation be both a denial of democratic 
principles and a source of international 
instability. Between the poles of ir- 
responsible and irrepressible nationalism 
the United States must tread cautiously 
but firmly. 

Israeli Independence Day is a tribute 
to a democratic and a responsible na- 
tionalism as well as a vindication of the 
principle of national self-determination. 
Israeli Independence Day is a living les- 
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son to the people and the political lead- 
ers of the United States. 

Let me elaborate upon each of these 
two points, 

The creation of the State of Israel 
should give hope to all oppressed, divided, 
and homeless peoples. The obstacles 
which had to be met before the State 
of Israel could come into existence al- 
most defy the imagination. The fact 
that the citizens of Israel constructed a 
viable state by democratic means and for 
democratic ends is as remarkable as it 
is inspiring. 

Today, men's faith in democratic prin- 
ciples is often shaken because of the 
immense tasks involved in bringing ma- 
terial and social progress and social jus- 
tice to the rising nations of the world. 
Dictatorial and totalitarian measures 
seem to offer the only possible road to 
human hopes and human betterment. 

Another pitfall of rising nations is to 
allow frustration and bitterness of the 
years before independence to counsel 
policies of revenge and retribution. 
True, the agony of the birth of a nation 
should never be forgotten. But it should 
be a sacred memory, not a permanent 
score to settle over and over again. 

Nor is it uncommon for the rising na- 
tion to succumb to unbridled national- 
ism, a disease of statesmen as well of 
the people they govern. How easy it is 
to blame all or most of the grave prob- 
lems of a rising nation upon foreign 
devils or Wall Street imperialists. 
How easy it is to divert the power of na- 
tionalism from good to evil purposes. 
How easy it is for unscrupulous leaders 
to hide their corruption and irresolute- 
ness behind the banners of nationalism. 

The 11th anniversary of Israeli inde- 
pendence commemorates the success of 
a responsible, constructive nationalism. 
If ever a new state had a right to give 
itself up to despair, to frustration, to 
revenge, and to antidemocratic princi- 
ples and practices, that state was Israel. 

Fresh from over 2,000 years of disper- 
sion, homelessness, discrimination, ex- 
propriation, and torture; fresh from over 
2,000 years of agony, 650,000 Jews de- 
clared the independence of the State of 
Israel, a small country approximately 
8,000 square miles in area. To trans- 
form Israel from an idea into a state was 
a Herculean and apparently hopeless 
task. 

In addition to the violent opposition 
of the Arab powers and the immense 
problems of creating a national economy 
where none existed before, during the 
first 4 years of her existence, Israel 
nearly doubled her population, accepting 
some 700,000 immigrants, many of them 
aged and infirm at a time when Arab 
armies hovered on her frontiers and the 
very institution of a modern state had 
to be created. 

But Israel did not give herself up to 
despair and bitterness. Nor did she 
waver in her determination to create a 
modern, democratic, national state. 
Thus, Israel stands today as a shining 
example for all rising peoples and all ris- 
ing nations everywhere. 

Israel knows, and all rising nations 
can learn from her, that independence 
is a precious thing which must be 
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guarded every minute of every day. The 
Arab powers are so little reconciled to 
Israel’s existence that even today the 
Egyptian press refers bitterly to the 
catastrophe of Israel’s emergence. 

When Prime Minister Nehru declared 
on August 8, 1958, that the Arab States 
must accept the existence of Israel if 
peace is to be preserved in the Middle 
East, he gave voice to an opinion with 
which responsible statesmen everywhere 
must agree. Yet, the Arab countries 
have tried time and time again—and 
they are still trying—to seal off Israel 
behind their own camel-hair curtain. 

For example, on November 17, 1958, 
Israel announced that without waiting 
for a general Israeli-Arab peace settle- 
ment, she was willing to give compensa- 
tion to the Arab refugees from Palestine, 
provided that international help be ex- 
tended to Israel in settling the refugee 
claims. This was a concrete and con- 
structive proposal, the kind of diplomatic 
step needed to ease Middle East tensions. 
Saudi Arabia responded by recommend- 
ing that the United Nations appoint a 
trustee to safeguard refugee holdings in 
Israel and to collect revenues and rent. 
Apparently, Saudi Arabia was deter- 
mined not to take any action that might 
in some way modify her policy of stanch 
and—I might add— blind opposition to 
Israel's existence. 

The road ahead for Israel will not be 
an easy one. But neither has the road 
already traveled by Israel been an easy 
one. People all over the world are con- 
vinced that she will not fall by the way- 
side. 

Israel must not falter. Her future is 
of vital concern to the United States. 
Allow me to turn for a few moments to 
the subject of the United States and 
Israel. 

As a world leader, the United States is 
vitally interested in the peace of the 
Middle East. As a democratic power, 
the United States is vitally interested in 
the growth of democracy and of con- 
structive, responsible nationalisms. In 
its support of these causes, as well as in 
the support of its more narrowly con- 
ceived defense interests, the United 
States cannot stand by while the Soviet 
Union, atheistic communism, or un- 
bridled Arab nationalism swallows the 
Middle East. 

In the past, American support of 
Israel has only with great difficulty been 
combined with support of the Arab 
states. No matter the wisdom of this 
policy in the past, the United States 
cannot and should not follow it today. 

I am not saying that the United 
States should end its support of the 
Arab states and eliminate its program 
to work with them in the defense of the 
non-Communist world. I am arguing 
that the anchor of United States policy 
in the Middle East—and to a considera- 
ble extent in Africa as well—must be the 
existence, the progress, and the pros- 
perity of Israel—that bastion of freedom 
in the Middle East. 

Israel is truly a democratic state. No 
matter what our other interests in the 
Middle East may be, the United States 
cannot allow this hope of democracy in 
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the Middle East to fall. Our own na- 
tional existence is dedicated and ir- 
revocably committed to the proposition 
that under democratic government men 
have the best opportunity to fulfill their 
hopes completely. We cannot believe 
this ourselves and we cannot expect 
other peoples and nations to believe it, 
if we do not support other democratic 
states to the best of our ability—and 
even at great cost to ourselves. 

But American support of Israeli de- 
mocracy must be viewed as much more 
than a policy based on ideological values 
and goals. The existence of Israel as a 
free and democratic state is the key to 
peace and progress in the Middle East. 

Too often in the past have the Amer- 
ican Government and the American peo- 
ple been wont to look upon Arab-Israeli 
tensions as a cause of war in the Middle 
East. While I do not want for one sec- 
‘ond to minimize the importance and 
dangers of these tensions, I do think that 
it is time we regarded Arab-Israeli rela- 
tions more positively than we have in the 
past. Instead of fearing Arab-Israeli 
tensions and basing our national policy 
on this fear, we must see them in relation 
to peace and human betterment in the 
Middle East. 

From the American viewpoint, peace 
and prosperity will not come to the Mid- 
dle East unless and until the powerful 
forces of Arab nationalism become re- 
sponsible forces. They cannot become 
responsible forces until the Arab people 
and the Arab leaders devote all their 
energies and resources to constructive 
rather than destructive ambitions and 
goals. 

In the Arab mind, powerplants must 
replace pernicious propaganda, irriga- 
tion projects must replace irritability 
toward the Western Powers, and states- 
manship must replace slanderous attacks 
on Israel. Moreover—and perhaps most 
important of all—stable foreign policy 
must replace opportunistic flirtations 
with the Soviet Union. 

In a word, Arab nationalism must be- 
come responsible nationalism, The ex- 
tent to which Arab nationalism becomes 
responsible is the extent to which it ac- 
cepts the State of Israel and decides to 
-work with all the nations of the Middle 
East for the well-being of the whole 
Middle East. 

The United States must embark on 
a bold and new Middle Eastern policy. 
The United States must tell the Arab 
States in unmistakably clear terms that 
American support will be given to Israel, 
as long as she labors for and under a 
responsible nationalism; and that the 
Arab States will receive the same Ameri- 
can support that Israel receives, when- 
ever Arab nationalism becomes as re- 
sponsible as Israeli nationalism. 

By no means am I advocating that the 
United States eliminate or cut back 
American assistance programs which are 
designed to protect the Arab States from 
external dangers and internal chaos. I 
would not oppose such increases in 
American assistance as may become nec- 
essary to carry out these objectives. 

At the same time, I would have the 
Arab powers understand that the way 
for them to obtain really positive and 
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long-range support from the United 
States is to emulate the responsible na- 
tionalism of Israel. 

What I am saying may seem harsh. 
Perhaps it is. Yet, I am fully convinced 
that American policy in the Middle East 
will never be a dynamic and a successful 
policy as long as we fail to come to grips 
with an elementary and basic fact of 
Middle Eastern problems. I am refer- 
ring to the fact that in the long run 
the Arabs need us at least as much as 
we need them. 

The Arab States are caught in a bind 
between the jaws of two vises, as it were, 
one economic and one political. While 
the Arab States generally fear Soviet 
domination and Communist penetration, 
they hesitate to aline themselves with 
the West or to create strong ties between 
themselves and the West. Iraq was the 
only Arab member of the Baghdad Pact, 
and Lebanon was the only Arab state to 
endorse officially the Eisenhower doc- 
trine. Arab reluctance to associate with 
the West stems in large measure from 
hatred and fear of the Western imperial- 
ism of bygone days. This fear and 
hatred are based on past resentments 
rather than on present-day realities, but 
they do exist nonetheless. 

The economic vise which squeezes the 
Arab States operates in a similar manner. 
The Arab people have striven to free 
themselves from what they regard as 
Western economic imperialism. At the 
same time, the Arab States, especially 
the oil-producing ones, are in fact eco- 
nomically dependent on the West. With- 
out economic ties to the West, the Arab 
States would face either greater poverty 
than they now have, or the humiliation 
of Soviet imperialism. 

It is tempting for the Arab States to 
embark upon a policy of playing the East 
and the West off against each other and 
thereby loosening the political and eco- 
nomic jaws of the vises which clamp 
them. Such a policy is an unsure one, for 
its success depends on fluctuations and 
developments in the East-West struggle, 
not on the permanent interests and long- 
range needs of the Arab peoples. 

These things we must make clear to 
the Arab powers. These things we must 
help them understand. We must be firm 
with the Arab powers so that, in effect, 
we save them from themselves. They 
must be told that from our point of view 
irresponsible Arab nationalism is as like- 
ly—and perhaps more likely—than 
Soviet activities to lead to chaos and 
Communist encroachment in the Middle 
East. They must be told that the United 
States can work only with the forces of a 
harnessed and responsible Arab na- 
tionalism. 

An integral part of my proposal is, of 
course, an expanded program of U.S. sup- 
port for Israel. This will give to the Arab 
States a dramatic example of the treat- 
ment that responsible nation-states can 
expect from the United States. It will 
also be a just reward to the deserving 
State of Israel. 

An expanded program of U.S. assist- 
ance to Israel should be imaginative and 
broad. First of all, we must make sure 
that Israel can successfully defend her- 
sef against aggression. In September 
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1958 the State Department announced 
that the United States had recently sold 
an undisclosed quantity of arms to Israel. 
At the same time, press reports indicated 
that Israel was beginning to receive a 
small but steady flow of arms from 
Britain and France as well. 

I rejoice over these developments. But 
I am uncertain whether these steps in 
the right direction are the biggest and 
the firmest ones we and our allies can 
and should take. 

The United States must do all that it 
can to support Israel diplomatically—to 
demonstrate to the Arab powers and to 
the whole world that the United States 
stands behind its friends and its allies 
in democracy. In that connection note 
is made of the departure from our shores 
of Abba Eban and his lovely wife. The 
Ambassador and delegate to the United 
Nations has made a brillant record on 
behalf of his Government. May his new 
efforts be equally productive of fruitful 
effort. 

The ultimate American policy goal in 
the Middle East is peace and prosperity 
for all Middle East peoples and states. 
The acceptable means to this end are 
many and varied—as long as they are in 
harmony with and support democratic 
principles. Unlike the Soviet Union, the 
United States can envisage with equa- 
nimity a large if not major role for the 
United Nations in Middle East develop- 
ment. And the United States can also— 
or at least it should be able to—envisage 
with equanimity a responsible, construc- 
tive Arab nationalism that is not neces- 
sarily allied to either the East or the 
West. 

If the United States has but the wis- 
dom and the determination, its friend- 
ship with Israel can be the keystone of 
a new and dynamic American policy to- 
ward the Middle East and the entire 
world. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield, to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my colleague in paying trib- 
ute to a people of indomitable courage 
and moral strength. 

Eleven years ago today, in the midst 
of strife and turmoil, a new nation was 
born. During the past 11 years of 
growth, this new nation, “Israel”, has 
been a beacon of liberty and a beach- 
head of democracy in an area of the 
world where democracy is little under- 
stood and even less practiced. 

The last 11 years have been years of 
growth, of struggle, of trial and tribula- 
tion. Pressure followed upon pressure 
and continued tension electrified the 
borders. Economic boycotts and block- 
ades by Arab neighbors have made full 
development and growth a difficult one. 
The Israelites have perservered and they 
have grown. Today, Israel is a source 
of strength and a haven of refuge. 

The world can hardly believe the ex- 
tent of its growth in population, which 
has increased from 650,000 to 2 million, 
and still the doors are open for 1 mil- 
lion refugees. Her industry, commerce, 
and agriculture have grown vitally. 
This has been brought about by indi- 
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vidual sacrifices and the limitless enter- 
prise of groups of men, 

While developing internally, Israel has 
not neglected her external relations with 
the free peoples of the world. She has 
been friendly and cordial. Her security 
as a nation and her future existence have 
been strengthened by a will to work and 
a will to cooperate. One of the most 
amazing facets in the growth of Israel 
is that while she has struggled to live, 
her people have not neglected their cul- 
ture and education which have broad- 
ened and deepened. 

After 11 years, our Nation, the United 
States, through its State Department, 
recognizes that Israel is almost self-suffi- 
cient. Our mutual security program for 
the 1960 fiscal year omits to include 
Israel as one of the countries who are 
scheduled to receive grants-in-aid. This 
proposed action is a grievous error of 
judgment. The aid which we can give 
to Israel can be utilized to take care of 
the large number of immigrants from 
Eastern Europe who are marching to this 
little country to seek refuge and haven 
from persecution. The door is open, and 
we can aid Israel in this great work 
by revising our mutual security pro- 
gram to include this great little nation 
to carry on the humanitarian work it is 
doing and to maintain in an island of 
insecurity an oasis of democracy. 

I trust that our responsible public of- 
ficials will reconsider their stand in the 
matter of mutual aid and will continue 
to render economic aid to Israel as in 
previous years. An announcement to 
that effect today by our State Depart- 
ment will be the greatest birthday greet- 
ing which this democratic state can re- 
ceive on its 11th anniversary. 

I extend my greetings to this valiant 
band of people and also to the Jews of 
America, who have, through this fateful 
decade, aided and encouraged their kins- 
men. May the second decade of life 
of the State of Israel be more prosperous 
and happier than the first decade. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I am pleased to join my distin- 
guished colleagues in paying tribute to 
the State of Israel on the occasion of 
the 1ith anniversary of her independ- 
ence. 

It is altogether fitting that we in the 
United States extend congratulations to 
the people of Israel on this historic oc- 
casion. The United States can feel 
proud of the fact that it played so hu- 
manitarian a part, and so actively sup- 
ported the concept of international 
morality when it sponsored the resolu- 
tion in the United Nations which fa- 
thered Israel and her independence. It 
is a fact of major significance that our 
country was first to recognize the State 
of Israel. 

It is no exaggeration to say that dur- 
ing these short years Israel has im- 
proved her status and has enhanced 
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her prestige by many times. Since her 
birth she has become the most indus- 
trialized and most advanced country in 
the entire Middle East. She has also be- 
come one of the strongest nations in 
that region. Today her basic industrial 
and agricultural economy is productive 
and her finances are in good order. 
Israeli leaders have had to spend a large 
part of their country’s revenues on de- 
fense, and they have built the finest 
fighting force in the modern Middle 
East. 

In the history of nations a period of 11 
years is relatively short, and usually too 
short a time in which to assess and eval- 
uate a nation’s progress. But during this 
brief period one might well say that the 
State of Israel has come of age in a 
remarkable way, and in many respects it 
is ahead, not only of its neighbors, but 
of many more populous and larger states 
of the world. In the attainment of these 
successes and in preserving their hard- 
won independence, Israeli citizens de- 
serve the highest praise. On this 11th 
anniversary of Israel’s Independence 
Day, I wish Israeli citizens peace, pros- 
perity, and continued progress in their 
historic homeland. 

In closing, I would also like to pay 
my respects to our distinguished friend, 
Ambassador Abba Eban, who will soon 
be leaving the United States to return 
home to assume new responsibilities in 
the public life of his country. During 
his tenure of service as Ambassador of 
Israel in Washington and more than 10 
years as its permanent representative to 
the United Nations, Ambassador Eban's 
contributions to American-Israeli rela- 
tions and to a better international under- 
standing in the United Nations have been 
of paramount importance. He is one 
of the finest orators of our time and has 
been an inspired spokesman for the peo- 
ple of his country and the cause of world 
freedom. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to congratulate the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Boye] on his learned dis- 
sertation on the occasion of the 11th an- 
niversary of Israel, and associate myself 
with his remarks. 

All Americans of good will join in ex- 
tending the most heartfelt congratula- 
tions to that brave little nation which 
has been created by the deep faith and 
unswerving determination of the Jewish 
people, the State of Israel, on the occa- 
sion of her 11th anniversary. 

Within twenty-four hours after Israel 
declared her independence in 1948, she 
had been attacked by seven Arab States 
from three sides. To the amazement 
of the entire world, Israel has been able 
to hold off the many attacks which have 
been made on her by a hostile Arab 
world. She still exists in the shadow of 
an uneasy truce, her citizens never sure 
of what the next day may bring. 

The continuing tensions in the Middle 
East between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors are a cause of deep concern to all 
of us. We all hope for the day when an 
accommodation may be found between 
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Israeli and Arab interests, so that Is- 
rael’s people may finally enjoy the full 
fruits of their years of back-breaking 
labor in the building of a new Nation. 

The Jewish people in America may 
take just pride in the fact that they have 
aided greatly in making possible the 
stirring achievements of Israel in her 
first 11 years. 

We all salute Israel on the occasion of 
her 11th anniversary and pray that 
the Almighty may grant her a future 
of peace and prosperity. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
long before the beginning of our Chris- 
tian era there was the independent King- 
dom of Judea in which the Jews lived 
happily in their chosen patriarchal ways, 
developed their mode of life, built their 
own political, religious, and social institu- 
tions, and created their own civilization, 
one of the oldest in all history. Then, 
about 2,000 years ago, the Kingdom of 
Judea was overrun; the Jews lost their 
national political independence; they 
were evicted from their ancestral home- 
land and eventually dispersed to all parts 
of the world. 

Since those distant days nearly all 
Jews lived in dispersion. During that 
long period they suffered much; they en- 
dured proscriptions, discriminations, and 
multitudes of inequalities and inequities 
in many lands. But they faced: their 
almost endless vicissitudes with exem- 
plary fortitude. Their spiritual and cul- 
tural heritage sustained their spirit 
of freedom and independence, and 
kept them spiritually bound together. 
Through centuries that unique heri- 
tage was carefully nurtured, jealously 
guarded, and kept alive. Finally, after 
long awaiting and suspense, many of 
them were afforded the opportunity of 
returning to their ancient homeland at 
the end of the First World War. And 
in May of 1948, with the proclamation 
of Israel's independence, they launched 
once more upon an independent political 
existence. 

That was 11 years ago, and the short 
period that separates 1959 from 1948 
has been a period of miraculous prog- 
ress in the new nation of Israel. Today 
Israel stands as a dynamic and power- 
ful state as the embodiment of the 
centuries-old faith. It is the living and 
shining testimony for the persistent and 
tenacious efforts put forth by self- 
sacrificing Jews for the common welfare 
and safety for all their needy and suffer- 
ing kinsmen. Besides providing a haven 
for more than 1 million immigrant Jews 
since its creation, Israeli leaders who 
have brought social justice to their peo- 
ple, have provided opportunities for 
these refugees to become happy, indus- 
trious, and patriotic citizens of Israel. 
These new citizens, united with their 
kinsfolk there, and with the generous 
financial aid from abroad, have re- 
created their ancient land. They have 
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proved their industry, resourcefulness, 
and ingenuity in the building and in the 
improvement of their country. With 
enthusiasm and energy they have turned 
much of the desert of the Negev into fer- 
tile and cultivable land, and the hills of 
Galilee into blossoming orchards. By 
the skillful use of science and the tech- 
nical abilities of their people, by the 
erection of hydroelectric power stations, 
by building canals, by installing petrol 
refineries, and by laying oil and water 
pipelines, Israeli leaders have success- 
fully transformed arid and inhospitable 
hills and desert plains into industrial 
centers and productive farmlands. In 
numerous spheres of activity Israeli 
citizens have worked near-miracles in a 
relatively short time. And what is more 
important in these perilous and anxious 
days, all Israeli citizens are prepared to 
guard their newly won freedom and re- 
created and reclaimed homeland with 
extraordinary vigilance and uncommon 
bravery against all eventualities. 

Today on the celebration of the 11th 
anniversary of its independence day the 
State of Israel is a new and encourag- 
ing political phenomenon in the Middle 
East. It is fast becoming the most in- 
dustrialized urban community in the 
underdeveloped rural communities in 
that region. After 11 years of uneasy 
but busy and hopeful existence, today 
the State of Israel can proudly claim the 
right to be recognized as an upstanding 
member of the family of nations. Under 
most hazardous circumstances and try- 
ing conditions, despite the multiplicity 
of difficulties and dilemmas, economic 
and fiscal hardships, and baffling politi- 
cal uncertainties, the people of Israel 
face the future with justified pride and 
confidence. They continue their task of 
making Israel a viable state in the heart 
of the Middle East. On this 11th anni- 
versary of their independence day, I 
‘wish them peace, prosperity and happi- 
ness, and express my ardent wish that 
success will reward their efforts in creat- 
ing a strong and stable state, one that 
will endure as a force for peace in the 
disturbed Middle East, 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the res- 
toration of Israel to statehood 11 years 
ago today, in May 1948, was widely sup- 
ported by the people of America and 
the people of other countries throughout 
the free world. Fairminded men and 
women everywhere had realized the need 
to deal justly with the Jewish people 
and to make amends for the many 
wrongs committed against them by the 
Nazis during World War II. 

During the 11 years of Israel’s exist- 
ence as an independent nation, several 
important factors have been established. 

First, Israel has emerged as a strong 
and dynamic little state, despite the fact 
that these years have been a period of 
continuous hardship and anxiety, and 
despite the fact it has experienced two 
wars in its brief period of independence. 
To the credit of the Israeli people it 
must be said that these difficulties have 
only hardened and strengthened them. 

Second, during this period of 11 years 
Israel has provided a sanctuary for 
nearly a million Jewish immigrants from 
Europe, north Africa, the Arab coun- 
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tries, and other areas of the world where 
Jews were in need of a haven of refuge. 
The admission of so many people, most 
of whom were penniless and homeless, 
is in itself a praiseworthy deed. Provid- 
ing them with citizenship, employment, 
homes, education, and the opportunity 
to live a life of dignity, is a sacrifice 
which finds few equals in the annals of 
human history. 

Third, Israel is making great progress 
in developing its economy and establish- 
ing democratic institutions on a solid 
foundation. The prophecies of Israel's 
friends a decade or so ago that she would 
become a beachhead of democracy have 
come true. Israel is living up to that 
prediction, and today she is regarded 
by the United States and our allies as 
playing a tangible role in the defense of 
the free world in the strategic Middle 
East area. 

Fourth, in the last few years Israel 
is assuming a vital role in helping to 
create better understanding and more 
cordial relations with some of the newly- 
independent nations of Asia and Africa. 
To these new nations, Israel is serving 
as an example of what a small people 
with limited means can accomplish 
within the framework of a free and 
democratic society. Israel has estab- 
lished links of economic and technical 
cooperation with some of these coun- 
tries, and is also setting up cultural in- 
terchange with them—all of which 
should prove beneficial to the free world. 

I think the people of Israel must surely 
feel a great sense of pride as they look 
back upon these past 11 years and the 
achievements made in such a short 
time, We, in America, share in that 
sense of pride because the American peo- 
ple have stood by Israel from its very 
day of inception as an independent State 
until this day. We are proud to extend 
our warmest greetings to the people of 
Israel on this anniversary and to share 
in their celebration. 

Our joy is somewhat tempered by the 
fact that the Administration has seen 
fit to eliminate Israel from the list of 
countries to receive grants-in-aid under 
our mutual security program for the 
coming fiscal year. Under the Truman 
administration Israel used to receive as 
much as $70 million annually for eco- 
nomic assistance, to help integrate the 
newly-arrived immigrants, to aid in their 
resettlement and to aid in the agricul- 
tural and industrial development. Un- 
der the present administration this aid 
has been gradually reduced over the past 
few years, so that in the current fiscal 
year Israel is receiving only $7.5 million 
under the grant-in-aid program, and for 
the coming year this small measure of 
assistance is being completely elimi- 
nated. 

In my estimation, this is a serious 
mistake which should be corrected. 
Here is a country in a very important 
area of the world which is utilizing our 
aid in a manner that is helpful to its 
people. This is one pilot plant for 
American aid which is proving success- 
ful, so why not complete the job? I hope 
that the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs will write into the mutual se- 
curity bill this year a specific provision 
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of aid to Israel, and I know that this 
provision will receive the overwhelming 
support of the Congress. 

I extend my heartiest congratulations 
to the people of Israel and to the Gov- 
ernment of Israel on the occasion of the 
11th anniversary of their independence. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 13, Israel marked its 11th year of 
national existence with justifiable pride. 

The record of achievement of this 
small democracy is nothing short of 
amazing and I think that as citizens 
and officials we can take pride in the 
fact that our nation has contributed to 
Israel's development through our pol- 
icy of grants, loans, and other means 
of economic aid and assistance. 

As we congratulate Israel on her 1ith 
anniversary, I think we should not lose 
sight of the fact that many problems 
still lie ahead for this young nation. 

Israel must further stimulate her de- 
velopment—industrial and agricul- 
tural—in order to reduce her depend- 
ence on the external world. The gap 
between imports and exports is still 
about $340 million a year; this gap is 
presently being met by the restitution 
and reparation payments from West 
Germany, American Government aid, 
sale of Israel bonds, and private philan- 
thropy. 

Payments from West Germany will 
terminate by 1965 and Israel will also 
have to redeem bonds she started to sell 
in 1951. Thus, continued development 
is essential to increase exports to close 
the trade gap as quickly as possible, 
thus helping to alleviate the situation 
when West German payments end and 
bonds mature. 

Israel is one area of the world where 
the facts show that American economic 
aid has not been invested wastefully or 
without positive healthy results. It is 
my firm conviction that it would be 
wasteful and reflect misjudgment on 
our part to dilute or discontinue our ef- 
forts to help Israel consolidate the 
progress already achieved. 

The democratic West has in Israel a 
reliable outpost in the explosive, the un- 
predictable and the crisis-bent Middle 
East. Israel’s antagonists in the sur- 
rounding areas are watching for signs 
of a lessening of American interest in, 
and aid to, Israel which would, no doubt, 
add to their Irredentist refusal to make 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, may I conclude by ad- 
dressing myself to the matter of “The 
Example of Israel.” 

Life magazine described both India 
and Israel as the “most viable examples 
of democratic self-government in the 
Afro-Asian world.” 

Therefore, what happens to the econo- 
mies of these two nations is of great sig- 
nificance to the West, and surely the 
occurrences in Tibet and Iraq make this 
even more self-evident. 

Missions from 17 countries have come 
to Israel, studying her effort to unite 
and fully employ three major resources: 
land, water, and people. Israel’s tech- 
nicians and experts are exporting demo- 
cratic know-how to Ghana, Burma, and 
Liberia, to cite examples, 
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Newsweek, likewise, has given a vivid 
account of the example of Israel in the 
following manner: 

Frightened by the ruthless planning of a 
Soviet society, bewildered by the prodigal im- 
provisation of many Western countries, a 
growing number of Afro-Asiams are quietly 
exploring a middle way to a planned demo- 
cratic life—the way of Israel. 


And the magazine quotes an official 
from South Vietnam: 

Israel is closer to the problems we're up 
against. 


And from Senegal: 

In Israel, we see a whole nation working 
hard for the same goals under a democratic 
system of government. 


Israel’s socio-economic development to 
date is an outstanding example of the 
viability of a free society, an example 
which has impact far beyond her 
frontiers. 

Iam proud of the fact that my country 
was among those nations which brought 
about the existenc> of Israel and I voice 
with pleasure my congratulations to the 
people of Israel. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, Israel, 
on her liith birthday, deserves the 
congratulations and respect of all the 
world. In a Middle East beset by 
troubles, turbulence, and the instability 
of governments, the determined growth 
and improvement of Israel’s position is 
a heartening sign. This Nation has 
fought and won battles against those 
who would challenge her very existence. 
And she has fought and is winning 
against the elements, the land and the 
terrain that threaten her ability to live. 

This tiny state of 2 million people— 
less in numbers than my own State of 
Connecticut—is a stronghold of enter- 
prise in the Middle East. With a recent 
development loan from this country, it 
has established a system to encourage the 
establishment of private industry. The 
State is ready also to take more immi- 
grants from areas where they have been 
persecuted and to give them a chance to 
build a new life. It is a beacon of hope 
across the world. 

In recent months, the world has kept 
anxious eyes on Berlin. At the same 
time, events have not stilled in the 
Middle East. We note with concern the 
Soviet pressures on Iraq. These events 
emphasize the importance of Israel, as a 
democratic State, existing and thriving 
due to her own courage. This Nation 
had been generous, privately and pub- 
licly in welcoming Israel to statehood. 
All of us can join today in saluting what 
Israel has done and in pledging perma- 
nent friendship to a small, but sturdy 
colleague. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues this 
10th anniversary of Israel’s existence to 
wish this young nation well for the 
future. I am sure most Americans, in 
light of the important role played by the 
United States in its 1948 establishment 
and as reflected in subsequent years by 
the almost $2 billion contributed to its 
advancement, join with me in expressing 
sympathy for the struggle it has waged 
for survival, and pray that it may in- 
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creasingly lend its support to a peaceful 
world. 

The broad support of Israel by our 
country is indicative of the American 
people’s appreciation of the facts that 
Israel’s outlook on the world scene, its 
ability to cope with complicated, eco- 
nomic, and social problems, its approach 
and contribution to world peace and its 
concern for the betterment of its own 
citizens resembles so closely that of the 
United States that we have felt part and 
parcel of that country. The history of 
struggle for the planting of a democracy 
on a frontier against almost insurmount- 
able odds so parallels the early founding 
of the United States that at this time 
each year we are reminded of our com- 
mon destinies. And the United States 
is proud that it has helped this young 
nation which represents a crystallization 
of all the values of Western society. For 
it is from Judaic law that we draw our 
codes and ethical principles. Thus, our 
concern for Israel’s material well-being 
is but an expression of our indebtedness 
for that which we hold dearest here in 
America—our way of life. In the words 
of Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., in July 1955: The geographic dis- 
tance between the Potomac and the Jor- 
dan Rivers may be great, but there is cer- 
tainly little difference in spirit between 
the two countries.” 

If Israel fails; we fail. Similarly, her 
success advances our cause and our ideals 
in Africa and elsewhere. 

However, this approach is fraught with 
difficulties when foreign policies are 
formulated, many times motivated by 
the best intentions, in our relations with 
Israel we face dilemmas. But the task 
of policymaking in the Middle East is not 
an easy one for this country. A major 
power such as the United States in this 
nuclear age must think and act in global 
terms. Thus, while we meet Israel's in- 
terest as best we can, we cannot forget 
that there are others in this world for 
whom our way, our aspirations, may not 
adequately meet their demands. 

Transportation and communication 
and space exploration and nuclear de- 
structive potential have made us infinite- 
ly one to the extent that the highest 
development in technology and material 
might not be sufficient to cope with the 
new world aborning. To survive the 
weapons of destruction fashioned by the 
highest civilization mankind has ever 
known, there is need to pull together and 
cooperate as one family for the common 
good. The “brotherhood of man” has 
never been in greater demand, nor have 
we ever been in greater need for the ful- 
filement of Jesus’ desire for “peace on 
earth good-will toward men.” 

Thus I envision Israel’s playing a 
major role in the new era of peace ever- 
lasting for she has served during the 
past 10 years as a pilot project of the ma- 
terial achievements which are possible 
when sufficient funds and adequate tech- 
nology is provided. This achievement is 
becoming a stimulus to countries in Asia, 
Africa and indicates what can be done 
in their barren lands for advancing their 
peoples if material assistance is extended. 
For all of which the young country is to 
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be congratulated in this 11th year of its 
existence. 

But all of us, Israel, and the United 
States as well, must be equally as recep- 
tive to the positive virtues of other peo- 
ples and their cultural heritage. For if 
we are ever to know civilization on its 
highest humanitarian level, we must 
admit of change within ourselves as well 
as within others. As the chairman of our 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator 
FuLpricut, stated it recently, some of 
our troubles with foreign policy is within 
ourselves. 

There must come to be a recognition of 
a one world existence, and the United Na- 
tions is but one expression of it, where 
there can be no segregation and no ex- 
clusivism at any level but where cities, 
and countries, and nations are open to 
the free exchange of peoples and their 
ideals on a basis of full equality. There 
is no alternative to the projection in 
global terms of the “melting pot” of peo- 
ples, their cultures, their aspirations and 
their ideals, a cherished heritage of pre- 
nuclear America, but to reconcile our- 
selves to live in peace and equality with 
all men throughout the world, to dedicate 
ourselves to live in one world or none. 

Israel, a model country in technology, 
an example of a dynamic approach to 
democracy, a bulwark against spreading 
communism in Asia and Africa—can bol- 
ster the West in its aspiration and we 
trust, bring peace and equality and hap- 
piness evermore. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to commend my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois, Mr. BOYLE, for af- 
fording us this opportunity of reaffirming 
our loyalty to the cause of Israel on the 
occasion of the 11th birthday of that 
valiant cathedral of freedom in the Near 
East. Yesterday, in fact, was the anni- 
versary day, but the House then not being 
in session, we today are joining with Con- 
gressman Boye in expression of con- 
gratulations, of admiration, and of sup- 
port. 

Mr. Speaker, last night I was thrilled 
as seldom I have been in my life as I 
listened to the address of Ambassador 
Abba Eban in acknowledging the tributes 
paid him, most eloquently and sincerely 
paid him by our own matchless majority 
leader, Mr. McCormack, and others. No 
greater apostle of democracy has ever 
visited our Capital and worked with us 
than Ambassador Eban. His stature as 
a diplomat is universally recognized in 
the Halls of Congress and in the em- 
bassies. Last night he was at his very 
best as he made his last talk to his 
friends before leaving for his new mis- 
sion of service in the Israel of his heart 
and of his dedication. 

The words of Ambassador Abba Eban 
took me back to my visit to Israel in 1957 
and recalled the earnest dedicated peo- 
ple whom I had seen there, working with 
the pioneering spirit of our American 
forefathers to carve out a new destiny 
for themselves and future generations. 
In less than a decade they had rescued 
their land from apathy and neglect. 
They had made it a land of green pas- 
tures, of orange groves, new farms sna 
villages, factories, and schools, 
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From the ruins of Jewish martyrdom 
in Europe, from Asia, America, and 
Africa they had come to build new hope 
and the pride and opportunity of citizen- 
ship in their ancient homeland. 

Eleven years ago the State of Israel 
was born. The United Nation’s Special 
Committee on Palestine—consisting of 
representatives of Australia, Canada, 
Guatemala, India, Yugoslavia, Peru, the 
Netherlands, Czechoslovakia, Iran, Swe- 
den, and Uruguay—conducted an ex- 
haustive examination of the problem, 
and on September 1, 1947, recommended 
by a majority vote the partitioning of 
Palestine into Jewish and Arab States, 
joined by an economic union with the 
Jerusalem area an international zone. 
The U.N. Assembly approved the report 
on November 29, 1947, by a vote of 33 to 
13 with 10 abstentions. 

The Jews immediately announced 
their readiness to accept the General 
Assembly’s resolution, although it did 
not represent the full measure of their 
claims. The proclamation of independ- 
ence was issued in Tel Aviv, May 14, 1948 
by the Provisional State Council. 

The 11 years which have elapsed since 
Israel’s birth have been years of high 
opportunity and deadly peril. Her pop- 
ulation has grown from 650,000 when 
independence was achieved to upward to 
2 million. Nine hundred thousand have 
fled from the shattered remnants of 
communities in Europe to the hope and 
challenge of that bastion of democracy, 
Israel. 

During 11 years they have made the 
desert bloom. They have built new in- 
dustries. They have established diplo- 
matic and commercial relations in all 
five continents. They have achieved a 
respected membership in the interna- 
tional family. They have instituted 
maritime access to half the world. All 
of this the fruit of personal dedication 
to achievement in face of heavy contest. 

America’s interest in Israel stems from 
a common tradition. In the words of 
Ambassador Abba Eban: 

What happened in each case was that men 
thirsty for freedom, driven by insecurity and 
persecution but also drawn by the attrac- 
tions of building a new civilization, emi- 
grated from all parts of the world to a new 
land across the seas. They reclaimed that 
land from primeval devestation. They liber- 
ated themselves by arduous struggle from 
colonial shackles. They established a free 
republic which they then defended against 
every adversary and peril until it secured its 
recognized place in the international family. 
In the sphere of their cultural effort they 
merged their diverse immigrant cultures into 
the unit of the new civilization. They main- 
tained throughout every ordeal the original 
moral heritage which had inspired their 
underlying unity of purpose. 


Mr. Speaker, friendship for and sup- 
port of the State of Israel must continue 
to be a cardinal point in the foreign 
policy of the United States. If ever we 
should permit the State of Israel to per- 
ish from the community of sovereign 
nations we would be responsible for a 
movement in retreat that could not be 
halted until democratic government in 
our own land, as in all other lands, had 
been crushed. 

‘I hope that when the mutual security 
bill reaches the floor of the House there 
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will be an understanding on the part 
of all Members that any cut of aid to 
Israel, even to the extent of one red cent, 
would be interpreted by the entire world, 
both our friends and our foes, as a sign 
that the United States was about to 
abandon the valiant little State of Israel, 
built in our image, our true friend, our 
codefender of a democracy in which man 
can pass the years of his life in content- 
ment and with dignity. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the new 
State of Israel was proclaimed 11 years 
ago. In the years that have followed, 
this new democracy has developed and 
progressed at a rate unmatched in mod- 
ern times. It has taken great effort to 
make once barren lands productive, to 
develop industry where there was vir- 
tually none, while facing hostile neigh- 
bors on almost all sides. 

Israel has the invaluable asset of a 
dedicated populace determined to create 
a strong, free, enduring nation where 
all can live a purposeful life. 

With much of the hardest labor ac- 
complished but with more ahead, we in 
the United States know that the people 
of Israel who have had the skill and 
courage to establish their state and 
place it in the front ranks of the free 
nations of the world will be able to meet 
and surmount the problems of the future. 

As an outpost of democracy in the 
troubled Middle East, where the conflict 
between communism and freedom is 
building daily, Israel deserves and will 
continue to receive the full support of 
the United States. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
11-year old State of Israel is the newest 
country in the old Middle East. Itis also 
the most advanced, and certainly the 
most progressive of all countries in the 
region. As such Israel has become a 
factor in Middle Eastern affairs, a force 
for peace and progress. 

The startling and almost miraculous 
growth of Israel since its birth inspires us 
with some hope of stability in the explo- 
sive and troublesome Middle East. 
Many great events have shaken the re- 
gion since the end of the last war. In- 
ternal and international events have 
contributed greatly in bringing about 
revolutionary changes, but perhaps none 
of them are of such significance as the 
rise of dynamic and democratic, prosper- 
ous and progressive, strong and firmly 
established Republic of Israel. 

For the attainment of their inde- 
pendence, for the strengthening of its 
foundation, for making the State of 
Israel a viable and living entity, the new 
and old citizens of Israel deserve un- 
qualified praise. To them goes the 
credit for turning barren, arid lands into 
cultivable and productive farm lands. 
Through their own efforts they succeeded 
in making Israel a haven for more than 
1 million homeless wanderers, and in 
turning them into productive and patri- 
otic citizens. For all these remarkable 
accomplishments, the citizens of Israel 
earned our admiration. On the 11th an- 
niversary of their Independence Day, I 
wish them peace and prosperity in their 
recreated Israel. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a warm heart that I speak these few 
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words on this occasion of the 11th anni- 
versary of the founding of the State of 
Israel. It is an occasion for rejoicing 
not only for Israel but for freedom loving 
people everywhere. The establishment 
of the State of Israel is the fulfillment of 
an ancient dream, a tribute to man’s in- 
domitable spirit. When one considers 
the seemingly hopeles and overwhelming 
obstacles which have confronted the 
Jewish people in establishing the State 
of Israel, one cannot but be greatly im- 
pressed with their magnificent accom- 
plishment. 

The State of Israel stands as a living 
tribute to the fortitude, courage, pa- 
tience, and love of freedom of the Jewish 
people. 

We in America rejoice in the existence 
of this free state and its people with 
whom we have such close bonds of 
friendship, mutual respect, and under- 
standing. Truly, Israel is our friend. 
We comprehend each other; we respect 
each other; we trust each other. This is 
the country that we in America can rely 
on to carry the banner of Western civili- 
zation in the Middle East. We must re- 
solve on this great occasion to do every- 
thing possible to make Israel the strong 
bastion of freedom in the Middle East. 
We must help and encourage her won- 
derful people in the difficulties, political 
and economic, which continue to beset 
and harass them. 

Above all we must assure them of our 
concern for their freedom, well-being, 
and economic health. 

May Israel and its people prosper and 
flourish in freedom and in health forever. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great sincerity that I add my voice 
to that of my colleagues in extending 
greetings and best wishes to the State of 
Israel on the occasion of her 1ith 
birthday. 

For hundreds of years the Jewish peo- 
ple were people without a country. 
Everyone recognizes the tremendous 
power which the owning of land and a 
feeling of belonging exerts on the human 
spirit. Nothing else provides the same 
feeling of comfort, self-confidence, and 
stability. For centuries, these brave peo- 
ple were homeless, held together only by 
loyalty and religious belief, exiled from 
their ancient and traditional homeland, 
and persecuted by unfeeling govern- 
ments. 

When, at last, they gained their inde- 
pendence they felt, I know, a surge of 
gratitude, a tremendous feeling of com- 
ing home, which was enhanced by the 
fact that they had waited so long. Al- 
though Israel has been an independent 
nation only a few short years, she has 
had to face what might have been in- 
surmountable odds to a less courageous 
people in her struggle to keep her inde- 
pendence. Her record over the past 11 
years is truly an inspiration to freedom- 
loving countries all over the world. 

We in America are especially sympa- 
thetic with Israel’s struggle. Our own 
country was founded because of our deep 
belief in the ideals of liberty, justice, and 
democracy. The pioneering spirit of the 
people of Israel can arouse only a feeling 
of admiration in the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people. They have overcome ter- 
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rific hurdles in setting up their govern- 
ment. They have performed a magnifi- 
cent task in caring for hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees, most of them with 
very little financial security. They have 
valiantly endeavored to improve their 
internal economic conditions, while being 
dangerously threatened by outside forces 
seeking to overthrow their government. 

May this young country’s brilliant past 
be the harbinger of a long and glorious 
future. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to have the opportunity to join 
with my colleagues on this occasion when 
we commemorate Israel's statehood. 
The celebration of the 11th anniversary 
of the proclamation of the State of 
Israel and the presence of an independ- 
ent Israel in the world’s family of na- 
tions, bring happiness to the hearts of all 
freedom-loving peoples. 

The tiny State of Israel—the only 
stronghold of democracy in the Middle 
East—has, through the prodigious forti- 
tude of her people, survived tremendous 
war threats, economic crises, and a multi- 
tude of other grave problems, which 
would have defeated and crushed a peo- 
ple of less strength of purpose and 
courage. The Israelis have earned the 
respect and admiration of all of us, and 
they have our hearty congratulations on 
their great achievements. 

Despite all her efforts to establish and 
maintain peace, Israel is constantly 
threatened by her enemies; the sur- 
rounding Arab countries, and all mem- 
bers of the Arab League, refuse to recog- 
nize Israel or to accept the fact of her 
existence. Because she has been 
thwarted in her efforts to come to terms 
with her neighbors, valuable manpower 
and financial resources have had to be 
diverted to defense purposes which 
otherwise would have made possible even 
greater development in the fields of the 
nation’s agriculture, industries, recla- 
mation, and transportation. Neverthe- 
less, Israel’s progress and growth have 
been remarkable and she is unfaltering 
in her efforts to realize her aim—to be- 
come a strong and secure nation, where 
true democracy is enjoyed by all, and 
where peace prevails. 

An almost devastating effect on 
Israel’s economy is the continuing 
absorption of up to 100,000 European 
immigrants per year. The needs created 
by sudden mass immigration have to be 
met by increased taxation on income and 
the raising of import duties which in turn 
mean greater sacrifices by the people 
and the nation. It is to be hoped that 
the United States will take cognizance 
of the humanitarian needs involved and 
offer refuge to displaced Jews from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain so that Israel’s 
burden may be lightened and she can 
hope for economic survival. 

The United States must, in these cru- 
cial days, give generously to Israel in 
every way possible—she must have our 
moral support and economic aid. 

We must be alert, in the national in- 
terest, to problems in the Middle East 
and work toward their solution. It is 
from here that we can wage our offensive, 
through peaceable means, against the 
imperialist Russian threat to independ- 
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ent nations. It is imperative that we 
evolve and put into effect a strong and 
active policy so that we can cope success- 
fully with any new eruption precipitated 
there by Moscow in the incessant cold 
war. We must at all costs prevent gains 
of colonial Russian power in any part of 
the Middle East. We must take a forth- 
right and courageous stand when free- 
dom is threatened; we must not substi- 
tute futile mouthings for diligent work 
in the long, up-hill struggle necessary to 
achieve peace in the Middle East. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
founding of Israel as a free and inde- 
pendent nation was one of the most 
hopeful and happy events in the post- 
war years. After a lapse of almost 2,000 
years, the Jewish people had come into 
a land of their own. This was truly a 
reward for their patience, perseverance, 
sacrifice, and hard work. 

In the 11 years of its existence, Israel 
has become a strong and vigorous na- 
tion, a driving force in the free world, 
and a shining example of democracy. 
And yet, and to its great credit, it has 
preserved the fine traditions and beliefs 
of the centuries old Jewish faith. 

Israeli leaders and citizens, with the 
material aid and spiritual and moral en- 
couragement of world Jewry have made 
of their new nation a model state in the 
Middle East. With boundless enthusi- 
asm, energy and optimism they have 
made the desert acres fertile and the 
hills of Galilee blossom. 

Young Israeli engineers have built 
hydroelectric power stations, canals and 
industrial plants. As a people united, 
they have instilled life into a barren 
desert. 

With the courage that built a new 
nation, the Israeli citizens have shown a 
determination to defend their homeland. 
As an outward sign of this determina- 
tion, Israel has forged a brave and cap- 
able defense force. She has shown, too, 
a talent for diplomacy and today plays 
an important role in world affairs. 

On the 11th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Israel, it is a pleasure to extend to 
the people of that nation our best wishes 
for continued success, growth, prosperity, 
and much happiness. 

Mr. ADDONZIO. Mr. Speaker, many 
startling and revolutionary events have 
occurred in the explosive Middle East 
since the end of the last war. Among 
these the emergence of the State of 
Israel is perhaps the most noteworthy 
and most significant. The story of its 
birth, its anxious days during its forma- 
tive years, its growth, its almost miracu- 
lous recovery from the ravages of war, 
its almost unbelievable ability to absorb 
and settle more than 1 million Jewish 
refugees, its success in making these 
refugees useful, productive, and patriotic 
citizens—such amazing achievements ac- 
complished under constantly impending 
threats to the country’s very existence 
are rare in the annals of modern nations. 
But in the course of 11 years of its exist- 
ence as an independent, sovereign 
entity, the State of Israel has done all of 
these things. It has held off a host of 
enemy nations and has come out of this 
terrible struggle morally unscathed, with 
honor, and physically stronger. 
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On May 15, 1948, when Israeli leaders 
proclaimed the birth of Israel and be- 
came masters of their own destiny, the 
new nation suffered from heavy handi- 
caps that would have been insurmount- 
able except for the courage and self- 
sacrifice of its people. The tremendous 
achievements of this young and vigorous 
democracy have won her the admiration 
and esteem of the free world. With 
heavy investments, intensive and scien- 
tific development of the country, Israel 
has been able to absorb over 1 million im- 
migrants. This part of Israel’s work, 
the rescuing, shipping and settling, em- 
ploying and making all these refugees 
productive and patriotic citizens, sur- 
passed all expectation, and today these 
refugees have become its most valuable 
asset. They have provided the necessary 
labor, the leadership in peaceful and 
wartime industries, and also the sinews 
of a fighting force that is considered the 
best in the Middle East. They have 
helped to mate Israel an advanced in- 
dustrial state; they have also been & real 
factor in turning many desert regions 
into cultivable and productive lands. In 
building of a fine network of roads, in the 
construction of canals and pipelines, 
both for irrigation purposes and for 
transporting oil, they have labored hard 
and have found their reward in making 
Israel a modern state in a real sense. 

Israel has also become a dynamic, 
democratic, and progressive force in the 
Middle East. In social, economic, edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural fields 
her progress has been notable and in 
some cases tremendous. With her dem- 
ocratic type of government, efficiently 
and honestly administered by highly 
trained and public-spirited men, Israel’s 
governmental institutions may yet be- 
come models for other countries in the 
area. In matters of health and sanita- 
tion, in social welfare and labor condi- 
tions, in child care and medical services, 
Israel is definitely a true pioneer in the 
entire Middle East. Because of the 
necesarily large sums earmarked and 
spent for defense purposes, often people 
seem to overlook Israel's outstanding 
achievements in other spheres of ac- 
tivity. It is true that, because of her 
fears from her numerous foes, wno have 
refused even to recognize her very ex- 
istence, Israel has become an armed 
camp, and remains as such in order to 
safeguard her existence, But even un- 
der such conditions, under constant 
threats from one or more of her foes, 
Israelis ceaselessly labor and struggle 
hard in their rebuilding and creative 
work, Even though Israel is often faced 
with acute fiscal problems, yet her 
finances are in good order, and the 
living standards of her citizens have been 
rising constantly. Today their average 
income and their standard of living is 
much higher than those of the citizens 
of surrounding countries. By careful 
husbanding of their resources, and by 
building credits abroad, they have man- 
aged to balance their national budget 
and have remained solvent. By dint of 
sacrifices and hard labor they have made 
rural Palestine a busy and large, buzzing 
urban community. Over and above 
these really remarkable attainments and 
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achievements, Israeli leaders have built 
up a fighting force which is second to 
none there, and is fully capable, judged 
by any standards, of warding off attacks 
against her safety from any and all 
quarters. 

On the 11th anniversary celebration 
of Israel’s Independence Day, she has 
become a real force, a dynamic and dem- 
ocratic force in the Middle East. Let us 
all hope that she will continue to grow 
and prosper, her citizens lead a peaceful 
and happy life, and Israel endure as an 
independent force for peace in the 
troubled Middle East. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, 11 years 
ago today the State of Israel was pro- 
claimed. In the brief period of time 
that has elapsed since 1948 Israel has 
faced many grave problems. It has been 
at war with seven Arab States and has 
been subjected to constant harassment. 
Its destruction has been attempted by 
military action, economic boycott, and 
even by a barrage of propaganda. Nev- 
ertheless, Israel has survived and grown. 
It has absorbed and integrated an aver- 
age of about 100,000 immigrants every 
year—a task comparable to the absorp- 
tion by the United States of 10 million 
new citizens a year. In addition Israel 
has raised its agricultural production, in- 
creased the amount of cultivable land, 
extended the social services available to 
its citizens, and further expanded its 
industry. In the face of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles the people of Israel 
have strengthened their democracy and 
made their country a viable state. Fur- 
thermore, not content with just improv- 
ing its own lot, Israel has given technical 
assistance to the new Afro-Asian nations 
and has provided them with a successful 
alternative to Communist economics. 

For all of these achievements Israel 
deserves our admiration and praise. We 
can be proud that this young republic is 
our friend. I can only hope that other 
nations will follow the example of Israel 
and that peace will soon reign once more 
in the Holy Land. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to call the 
attention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress to the achievements of the State 
of Israel on the occasion of its 11th an- 
niversary. I do so because of our ties 
with that brave little nation mean so 
very much to the free world today. 
There, across the ocean stands the Holy 
Land, from whence came our Bible which 
is the rule and guide of our faith. There, 
democracy and freedom were reborn 11 
years ago, and Israel stands as an out- 
post of our free world and as a beacon 
light against the dark and evil forces of 
international communism. 

As Americans we salute this reborn 
nation and encourage her in her very 
brave stand. We recognize full well the 
strategic position of Israel in the vital 
and important Middle East and the es- 
sential part she plays in helping to keep 
the democratic processes alive. We must 
also acknowledge Israel’s truly phenom- 
enal development during the past 11 
years and the valuable aid she is render- 
ing to the other new and developing na- 
tions in Africa and Asia, thereby making 
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more needed friends for America and the 
entire free world. Scientific and techno- 
logical progress has been brought to a 
portion of the world that was most in 
need of it and as a result, natural re- 
sources are being developed, public health 
vastly improved, and the bright light of 
human rights shown to backward peoples. 

After 11 years this young and vigorous 
sister democracy of ours has become a 
stable and important nation of the world 
despite almost insurmountable handicaps 
imposed by geography, prejudice, and in- 
ternational politics. Enlightened self- 
interest alone requires us to lend every 
possible assistance to the State of Israel 
since her achievements in this very brief 
time are impressive indeed. As Israel 
enters the second decade, we in the Con- 
gress of the United States most sincerely 
extend our felicitations and wish her 
well in her valiant fight for the right. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 
Israel, now in its second 10 years of de- 
velopment deserves our sincere congrat- 
ulations. Just 11 years ago a half million 
Jews in Palestine proclaimed their inde- 
pendence and established the State of 
Israel. At that time Israelis constituted 
only one-third of Palestine’s population, 
and the country was surrounded by many 
foes. But the new state, faced with what 
appeared to be insurmountable obstacles, 
fought a life and death struggle and was 
victorious. 

To simply relate the remarkable prog- 
ress this little country has made in a 
decade is impossible. She has trebled 
her Jewish population, still wanting to 
bring in another million Jewish immi- 
grants; her trade has expanded; her nat- 
ural resources have been developed; and 
her public health vastly improved. 

But most important of all is the stra- 
tegic position of Israel in the vital and 
important Middle East. She has done a 
tremendous job in helping to keep the 
democratic processes alive. 

In a short period of time this young 
democracy has become an important na- 
tion of the world. May our best wishes 
go to Israeli citizens for a peaceful and 
prosperous future. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am most happy to join in the celebration 
of the 11th anniversary of the founding 
of Israel, the gallant little nation that 
stands as a bastion of democracy in the 
Middle East. 

In the 11 years of its history, Israel 
repeatedly has proved the wisdom of the 
United States of America in supporting 
its independence and integrity. Those 
who aided in the establishment of Israel 
can well be proud of their efforts. 

Israel is founded on the same solid 
bedrock upon which our own United 
States of America was founded. It is a 
homeland and haven for those who love 
liberty; for those who want to be free. 

There is no question that the exis- 
tence of Israel and the dedication and 
determination of its people have proved 
a major stumbling block to the Commu- 
nist penetration that has threatened the 
position of the free world. For this, the 
free world owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to the people of Israel. 

Israel’s first 11 years have not been 
easy ones, but the accomplishments of 
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its leaders and its people have been 
many. Israel is an example of what a 
virile, valiant people can build in a back- 
ward area. A less brave people might 
have retreated or succumbed in the face 
of overwhelming odds that faced them, 
yet Israel has moved steadily forward. 
It will continue to move steadily forward, 
for the Jewish people always have been 
freedom loving. 

For its remarkable accomplishments 
and its dedication, we salute Israel on 
its 11th anniversary. We are confident 
that its centuries-old destiny of peaceful 
leadership will be attained. We pledge 
Israel and its people our support and 
friendship. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the most 
significant event in the postwar history 
of the Middle East was the birth of the 
State of Israel 11 years ago. That his- 
toric event marked the realization of the 
2,000-year-old aspiration of the Jewish 
people. Today, on the 11th anniversary 
of its independence, we and the whole 
free world watch it grow, prosper, and 
become the home of refugee Jews, and 
the hope of world Jewry. There it 
stands, in place of the old Kingdom of 
Israel, as a living monument, an inspir- 
ing symbol, erected by wise Jewish lead- 
ers with vision and foresight. Let us 
hope that more than 1 million homeless 
Jews who have found refuge in Israel, 
and have become its hard-working patri- 
otic citizens, will live and enjoy their life 
in peace and prosperity. 


EXCHANGE OF MOTHERS FOR 
PEACE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Kine] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, as 
the attention of the world focused hope- 
fully on the possibility that East and 
West may find accord at the summit, I 
urge that we also bolster our grassroots 
approach to peace. 

I propose that we enlist a hundred 
American mothers to lead a new peace 
offensive, and that we call upon the 
Communist world to open their homes to 
these mothers and, in return, send a 
hundred of their mothers into Amer- 
ican homes. I have introduced a House 
resolution which requests that the State 
Department carry out such an exchange. 

At a time when global tension stands 
at an explosive pitch, as it does today 
over Berlin, we must consider every pos- 
sibility which might alleviate or reduce 
this tension. We spend millions today 
for a single weapon of war—on a B52 
or on an aircraft carrier. Why not de- 
vote a tiny fraction of this amount to 
live instruments of peace? 

In the years since World War II, this 
Nation has conceived and, through the 
State Department, carried out personal 
exchanges of many kinds with both free 
world and Communist countries. We 
have sent students to many lands. We 
have sent delegations of farmers, indus- 
trial leaders, and educators to Commu- 
nist countries, particularly Russia. 

Nearly everyone, except the mothers, 
has had a try at winning the peace. I 
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urge that we now give the mothers a 
chance. 

Let me say the idea of a mothers’ 
exchange is not original with me. As 
some of you may remember, it was pro- 
posed to this body 9 years ago by a dis- 
tinguished citizen of my State and a 
former Member of this body, the Hon- 
orable Reva Beck Bosone. 

This very able woman, herself a moth- 
er whose life has been largely devoted 
to two great causes—motherhood and 
public service—had long dreamed of the 
day when mothers of different nations 
might talk peace and understanding 
with each other at the community and 
home level. When she put her dreams 
into words in a speech to this body, it 
was widely applauded by both the Con- 
gress and the American public, but the 
unexpected outbreak of the Korean war 
made its fulfillment then impossible. 

I think it very likely the Soviet Union 
would agree to an exchange of mothers. 
Certainly their failure to agree to it 
would risk a storm of unfavorable opin- 
ion. What possible reasons could they 
give for denying admission to a delega- 
tion of mothers, whose sole mission was 
to encourage understanding and peace? 

The State Department has the ma- 
chinery to carry out the exchange. I see 
no reason why a special appropriation 
would be necessary. It could be incor- 
porated in the exchange program for 
which funds are annually appropriated. 

Possibly private sponsors—persons or 
organizations outside the Government 
can be found, provided the exchange is 
mutually acceptable to the Communist 
countries and this country. It is quite 
possible sponsors which recognize the 
worth of women and mothers as peace- 
makers will profer their support, without 
such support being asked. 

But without private support, I feel cer- 
tain the program can be incorporated in- 
to the State Department’s broad ex- 
change effort and carried out without 
additional appropriation—if the Con- 
gress will but give the Department a 
strong expression of its will, through 
passage of this resolution. 

Exchanges serve a valuable purpose. 
On this, Americans generally agree. 

The Nation and the world have only 
begun to reap the benefits. The ex- 
changes have, on the whole, given the 
participants a broader outlook on hu- 
man affairs and a deeper understanding 
of the peoples who share the lands, the 
resources and the troubles of the world. 
The participants, their families and their 
communities, who vicariously share the 
exchange experience, stand better pre- 
pared for the roles of citizenship and 
leadership. As long as people whose lives 
are touched by the experience shall live, 
the world will continue to reap benefits. 

In this hour of strain and tension in 
world affairs, I can imagine no exchange 
which would be better received on both 
sides than an exchange of mothers. 

Women are fit, by nature and by his- 
tory, for the peacemaker’s role. Com- 
passion and understanding are their in- 
herent virtues. They, better than any- 
one else, could show the Communist peo- 
ples that Americans, as a people, are 
honestly and earnestly striving for peace. 
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The American delegation in the ex- 
change would, as I see it, be a true cross 
section of the Nation’s women. This 
would be no mission for the Nation’s 
executive women. Participants all would 
be mothers, from typical American 
homes, representing rural American so- 
ciety equally as much as urban society. 

Perhaps the Russians would object to 
American mothers taking mothers’ roles 
in Soviet homes, and to Russian mothers 
staying in American homes. Even so, 
the mothers would break bread with the 
families and the townspeople designated 
to serve as their official hosts, and could 
trade views on local customs and politics, 
as well as on international affairs. 

I see the language barrier as no insur- 
mountable obstacle. Mothers talk a 
language common to all peoples—the 
language of the heart. 

I think the mothers chosen to partici- 
pate in such an exchange should be 
young mothers, under 40, who can use 
the experience to promote understand- 
ing through many years of service to 
their families and communities. Too, I 
think the selections should pass over the 
publicly prominent and distinguished 
women, in favor of the typical mothers 
who represent a variety of homes and 
many walks of American life. 

To insure the nonpartisan, objective 
selection of the participants in such an 
exchange, I suggest that nominees from 
each State be screened initially by a 
panel comprising the Governor, the dean 
of women of a State university, and the 
State president of the League of Women 
Voters. 

The desired cross section of American 
motherhood will be achieved in the dele- 
gation, if the final choice of two dele- 
gates from each State is left to a four- 
member national committee which will 
coordinate the program. The committee 
ought to include two Democrats and two 
Republicans, and I propose that it in- 
clude Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Frances Bolton, 
our colleague from Ohio; Mary Norton, 
for 26 years a Member of this body, and 
Dorothy Houghton, former national 
president of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs. 

If the exchange proves as successful as 
I imagine it would, it should be repeated. 
Mothers deserve this opportunity, a 
chance to make their hopes for peace felt 
on both sides of the globe. 

The Congress and the State Depart- 
ment, I trust, will not deny them this 
opportunity. 


DAIRY MARKETING ACT OF 1959 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. JoHNson] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on April 28 I introduced in the 
House the proposed Dairy Marketing Act 
of 1959—H.R. 6750. Senator HUBERT 
Humpurey, of my neighboring State of 
Minnesota, introduced the same measure 
in the Senate that day. 

This bill provides for a comprehensive, 
long-range income stabilization and im- 
provement program for dairy producers. 
It would enable dairy farmers to assume 
responsibility for maintaining a sound 
and productive dairy industry which 
would, in turn, assure the consumers of 
the country an abundant supply of 
wholesome, nourishing dairy products. 

A self-regulating and largely self- 
financing program, it is designed to pro- 
tect the public interest and at the same 
time to avoid the present unfair situa- 
tion whereby dairy farmers are penalized 
for their efficiency and productivity. 
The bill also outlines the mechanism by 
which a more adequate dairy program 
can be operated at lower cost to the Fed- 
eral Treasury than the existing inade- 
quate yet costly program. 

At the time I introduced the bill, I ad- 
dressed the House on the general pur- 
pose and intent of the legislation, and I 
gave a very brief summary of the six 
major provisions of the bill. Because of 
widespread interest in the proposed 
Dairy Marketing Act, I would now like 
to present a detailed analysis of the bill, 
along with a comprehensive explanation 
of how the program would work. I want 
to call particular attention to the chart 
which gives estimated Government costs, 
market prices, market supply reductions, 
and returns to farmers for manufac- 
turing milk that would result from oper- 
ation of the proposed program under dif- 
ferent economic situations. I hope my 
colleagues will have the time and oppor- 
tunity to study the chart and the analy- 
sis. 

HERE'S HOW THE PROGRAM WOULD WORK 


Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the new 
dairy program provided by this bill is 
to improve dairy farmers’ net family in- 
come in ways that are fair to consumers 
and that will require a minimum of cost 
to the U.S. Treasury. These aims are 
met through a combination of deficiency 
payments, product purchases, market- 
ing quotas and compliance deposits. The 
program would operate under the con- 
trol of a Federal Dairy Board, composed 
of actual operating dairy farmers, work- 
ing with the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Here is how the program would 
operate each year the plan was in effect. 

Not later than March 1, the Federal 
Dairy Board would make a study of the 
prospective supply, demand and price 
situation in the milk and dairy products 
market for the coming marketing year. 

On the basis of this study, the Board 
would determine the average price which 
would be received by producers through- 
out the United States for manufacturing 
milk and butterfat in the absence of Fed- 
eral price-support operations during 
the coming marketing year. The Board’s 
calculations would be based on the as- 
sumption that the number of unem- 
ployed would not exceed 3 percent of the 
civilian labor force. 
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DAIRY BOARD IS KEYSTONE OF PROGRAM 


This is the keystone of the program— 
and the first step in its operation. The 
Board could utilize the services of all 
the dairy-price analysts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and of other 
economic statisticians, in order to have 
at its fingertips the latest and most ac- 
curate statistical and economic informa- 
tion available. This would insure an 
accurate forecast of the probable supply 
of dairy products and the resulting price 
received by farmers without a price-sup- 
port program. The Board’s price deter- 


mination would serve as a trigger for ap- 
plication of marketing quotas and to 
measure the extent to which market sup- 
ply should be reduced through quotas. 
The 3 percent unemployment assump- 
tion is provided in the bill to insure that 
reduced consumer demand for milk and 
its products resulting from excessive un- 
employment would not act to establish 
marketing quotas that would reduce the 
national market supply of milk below the 
full volume demanded in a relatively 
full-employment economy. In effect, 
this provision insures that at all times 
marketing quotas are in effect under the 


program, the nation will have an ade- 
quate supply of milk. 

After the Board determines the ex- 
pected market price—based upon the 
full-employment assumption—the bill 
provides the Board shall place market- 
ing quotas into operation for the subse- 
quent marketing year if the expected 
market price is lower than 90 percent 
of the parity price for manufacturing 
milk or for butterfat sold in cream. 

The result of this determination of the 
Board is shown in line 2 of table A, which 
I include in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 


TABLE A. Dairy Marketing Act—Manufacturing milk—Estimated Government costs, market prices, market supply reductions, and 
returns to farmers that would result from operation of proposed program under different economic situations— Typical year’s operation 
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Taste A.—Dairy Marketing Aci. Manufacturing milk—Estimated Government costs, market prices, market supply reductions, and 
returns to farmers that would result from operation of proposed program under different economic situations Typical year’s operation—Con. 


If only $ of producers comply 
1 


24. 


9e, Net returns received by compliers, per hundredweight 


1 Forfeited deposits exceed payments during year by amount shown. 


In line 2 of the table, the Board’s 
probable determination of expected mar- 
ket price is shown under the different 
columns B through F for different pos- 
sible supply situations. Column B in the 
table indicates how the program would 
work out if the economic situation were 
such that, in the absence of Federal 
price-support operations, the expected 
price received by farmers for manufac- 
turing milk would be only $1.64 per hun- 
dredweight. Column C shows how the 
program would operate if the expected 
price were $2.05 per hundredweight; col- 
umn D, $2.46; column E, $3.36; and col- 
umn F, $4.01. 

These prices in line 2 of each column 
are the determination of the Board under 
each of several different possible dairy 
market situations relating to supply con- 
ditions. Each is made with the assump- 
tion—which might or might not be true 
in that particular year—that the number 
of unemployed would be less than 3 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force. 

Mr. Speaker, this price determination 
of the Dairy Board sets the program into 
motion. 

For purposes of illustration, let us see 
what would happen under the program 
in the kind of economic situation where 
the Board would determine that, based 
on 3 percent or less unemployment, the 
market price received by farmers for 
manufacturing milk would be $2.46, as 
indicated under column C, line 2. 

As $2.46 per hundredweight is less than 
90 percent of the parity price ($4.01), 
this would be a year when marketing 
quotas would be placed into effect, as 
required in section 631 of the bill. 

EXPECTED MARKET PRICE WILL DETERMINE 

QUOTAS 

Following the determination of the 
expected market price, the Board would 
put into effect the provisions of section 
633, which directs the Board to “estab- 
lish a marketing quota for each pro- 
ducer which shall be his marketing base, 
reduced by not more than 1 per centum 
thereof for each 5 per centum that the 
estimated average price per unit for 
manufacturing milk is less than 90 per 
centum of its parity price.” Under 
column D, the expected market price de- 
termined by the Board is $1.55 per hun- 
dredweight less than 90 percent of the 
parity price. This difference—line 4— 
is 62 percent of the expected market 
price—line 5. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the 
Board would be required to reduce the 


marketing quota below the marketing 
base by each 5 percentage points of the 
62 percent difference shown in line 5. 
Thus the marketing quota would be set at 
12 percent less than the marketing 
base—line 7, column D. 

With a national marketing base of 116 
billion pounds of milk equivalent—line 
8—the 12 percent reduction through 
quotas—line 7, column D—would be a 
total reduction in marketing of milk, if 
all producers comply, of 14 billion 
pounds—line 12a, column D—or a 24 
percent reduction in the market supply 
of manufacturing milk—line 13a, col- 
umn D. 

Mr. Speaker, according to the report 
sent to Congress by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in response to the request 
for information concerning alternative 
proposals for dairy price supports— 
printed as House Document No. 57 of 
the 84th Congress, 1st session—the re- 
tail price elasticity of manufacturing 
milk products is minus 0.7—see page 9 
of report. With marketing margins 
equaling about 120 percent of the price 
received by farmers for manufacturing 
milk, this means that the farm price 
elasticity of manufacturing milk is about 
minus 0.33. This would indicate a ratio 
of farm price change to change in mar- 
ket supply of approximately 3 to 1. 

COMPLIANCE WITH QUOTAS WILL LIFT PRICE 


Thus, if all producers comply, a 24 
percent reduction in the supply of man- 
ufacturing milk—line 13a, column D— 
would have a lifting effect on the price 
received by farmers of three times as 
much or 72 percent—line 14a, column 
D. With 7 percent unemployed and 
without quotas, the market price would 
be $2.21—line 12, column D. Applica- 
tion of marketing quotas would raise this 
market farm price by 72 percent or 
$1.59—line 15a, column D—that is, to 
$3.80—line 16a, column D. 

With the support level at $4.01, this 
would require a payment of 21 cents per 
hundredweight—line 17a, column D. 

Compliers’ marketings of manufac- 
turing milk would be 44 billion pounds— 
line 18a, column D—requiring a total 
payment of $92 million—line 21a, col- 
umn D. This represents the extent to 
which the excess of unemployment had 
reduced the price obtainable for the full 
employment supply of milk products be- 
low the 90 percent of parity support 
level. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill does not require 
that all dairy farmers comply with their 


marketing quotas. If the farmers are 
willing to forfeit their compliance de- 
posits, they can exceed their marketing 
quotas without further penalty or con- 
trol. 

However, with participation in the 
program near the 100 percent bracket, a 
noncomplier would be receiving from 55 
to 70 cents less per hundredweight for 
his milk than a complier who cooperated 
with his marketing quotas. Under 
these circumstances, I doubt that many 
dairy farmers would choose to exceed 
their quotas. 

However, let us assume that as many 
as one-third of all producers did become 
noncompliers. This would not increase 
the cost to the Federal Government, nor 
would it injure the value of the program 
for those who did comply. 

All compliers would still receive re- 
turns at the support level of $4.01. Net 
returns of noncompliers would be from 
$1 to $1.50—lines 20b X and Y, column 
D 


The amount of the forfeited com- 
pliance, if the rate was set at 50 cents 
per hundredweight, would just about 
pay the full cost of the payments made 
to those producers who stayed within 
their marketing quotas—lines 23b, Y 
compared with 21b. With compliance 
deposits set at 25 cents per hundred- 
weight, the amount of the forfeited de- 
posits would come within $123 million 
annually of covering the cost of the pay- 
ments to cooperating producers—line 
24b X. 

NINETY PERCENT OF PARITY AT LESS COST THAN 
PRESENT 75 PERCENT PROGRAM 

Mr. Speaker, and by this means, dairy 
farmers could receive 90 percent of 
parity for their manufacturing milk and 
butterfat at considerably less cost to the 
Federal Government than the existing 
75 percent of parity program is costing. 
If only one-third of the dairy farmers 
should elect to comply with their mar- 
keting quotas, the program would op- 
erate at a net profit to the Federal Gov- 
ernment—lines 240 X and Y. 

This is the manner in which the pro- 
gram would work and the results it 
would have if marketing quotas were set 
by the Federal Dairy Board at the level 
specified in the bill. At little or no cost 
to the Government, dairy farmers would 
be protected at 90 percent of the parity 
price and consumers would be protected 
from shortages of dairy products. 

The Federal Treasury is fully pro- 
tected by provisions of the bill. The 
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Secretary is not required to establish the 
support level at 90 percent of parity if 
the Board does not set marketing quotas 
at the minimum level specified. For 
each 1 percent by which the Board fails 
to set quotas at the minimum level, the 
Secretary is authorized and directed to 
lower the level of support by 2 percent 
of the parity price. To protect dairy 
farmers prices at least at the level pro- 
vided by the existing law, the Secretary 
is not authorized to reduce supports be- 
low 75 percent of parity. 

Mr. Speaker, to protect the Treasury 
in the unlikely event the Board does not 
set marketing quotas at a “evel consistent 
with 75 percent of parity, the bill pro- 
vides that the Secretary may lower the 
quotas set by the Board by 1 percent for 
each 5 percent of the expected free mar- 
ket price by which it is expected to be 
lower than 75 percent of parity. 

By this device, the Board is empow- 
ered to cause the Secretary to set the 
support level at 90 percent of parity by 
reducing quotas as provided in the law. 
However, if the Board does not act in 
full compliance with their authority, the 
Secretary has full authority to reduce 
the price support level or the quotas or 
both to protect the Treasury. 

PROGRAM IS ALMOST COMPLETELY SELF- 
FINANCING 


Except in the event of more than 10 
percent unemployment, which we hope 
never occurs, the program provided in 
this bill is almost completely self-financ- 
ing under all possible circumstances. 
But it also contains a safeguard for con- 
sumers by using deficiency payments 
rather than supply restriction to make 
up for loss of dairy farmers’ income re- 
sulting from excessive unemployment. 

Any time that unemployment should 
increase above the 3 percent level, the 
full-employment volume of milk would 
continue to flow to the market. Market 
prices would be allowed to find their own 
level, and the difference by which mar- 
ket prices were lower than support prices 
would be made up to the farmer in the 
form of a deficiency payment. 

However, through the self-discipline of 
the compliance deposit, dairy farmers 
would be encouraged to cooperate fully 
with the program. But even if many 
of them did not, this would not add to 
the Government cost of the program. 

Mr. Speaker, the existing dairy sup- 
port program, which provides supports 
at little more than $3 per hundred- 
weight, costs the Government $404 mil- 
lion in 1956, $230 million in 1957, and 
$245 million in 1958. The program pro- 
vided by this bill would support dairy 
producers’ returns at $4 per hundred- 
weight at less than half the cost to the 
Federal Government. 

A producer whose base was 2,000 hun- 
dredweight would come out as follows if 
there were 7 percent unemployed in a 
situation where manufacturing milk 
would average $2.21 on a completely free 
market with two-thirds of the producers 
participating. 

If he complies, his quota would be ar- 
rived at by subtracting 12 percent from 
his base—line 7, column D. Thus, his 
quota would be 2,000 base, less 240, or 
1,760 hundredweight. This quota would 
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be sold at the market price of $3.27 per 
hundredweight, plus 74 cents per hun- 
dredweight deficiency payment—line 
17b, column D. Of course, 50 cents is 
sent to the Government as compliance 
payment, but at the end of the year he 
would get back the 50 cents compliance 
deposit. His total price for his milk 
would be $4.01 per hundredweight—$3.27 
plus 74 cents deficiency payment—or a 
total return of $7,057.60 for 1,760 hun- 
dredweight—multiply 1,760 by $4.01. 

If he does not comply, he sells 2,000 
hundredweight at market price of $3.27 
per hundredweight, minus 50 cents de- 
posit, or $2.77 per hundredweight. 
Since he does not comply and reduce his 
base, he does not get the deposit back or 
receive any payments. Therefore, his 
total return would be $5,540—2,000 mul- 
tiplied by $2.77. The noncomplier would 
receive $5,540 instead of the $7,057.60 he 
would receive if he did comply with the 
quotas. He would lose $1,517.60 by his 
noncompliance. 

It would seem reasonable to assume 
that the compliance percentage would be 
closer to 100 percent than to 67 percent 
or 33 percent. 

Under the program provided by exist- 
ing law the same producer selling 2,000 
hundredweight receives $6,480 or $577.60 
a year less than under the program pro- 
vided by this bill. 

SUMMARY OF DAIRY MARKETING BILL’S MAJOR 
PROVISIONS 


Mr. Speaker, in closing I would like to 
summarize the major provisions of my 
dairy marketing bill: 

First. It would make possible the es- 
tablishment of the support level of 90 
percent of parity price for butterfat and 
manufacturing milk at less cost to the 
Government than the existing 75 percent 
of parity program. 

Second. It would establish a system of 
marketing quotas geared to the extent 
to which market price without a pro- 
gram would be below the support level 
under conditions of full employment; 

Three. It would provide price support 
deficiency payments directly to producers 
to make up the extent to which market 
prices were allowed to drop below support 
level, and it would set quotas to allow full 
employment market supply to flow into 
the market even if the price was de- 
pressed by unemployment above the level 
of 3 percent of the labor force; 

Four. It would require Government 
purchases to keep the market prices of 
the several products of milk in a reason- 
able balance with each other; and 

Five. It would set up a system of mar- 
keting quota compliance deposits of be- 
tween 25 and 50 cents per hundredweight, 
collected on all sales of milk but returned 
in full at the end of each year to all 
compliers. 

Mr. Speaker, table A works through the 
application of the provisions of the bill 
under five different dairy market situa- 
tions with an unemployment level of 3 
to 7 percent. 

These calculations of the operations of 
the bill indicate that— 

A. Only if unemployment should rise 
well above 7 percent of the civilian labor 
force—in July 1958 seasonally adjusted 
unemployment percentage was 7.4 per- 
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cent—could the program be a net cost to 
the Federal Government under most cir- 
cumstances. Forfeited compliance de- 
posits by producers who chose not to 
abide by their quotas would equal or 
exceed the total of payments that would 
have to be made except in years of heavy 
unemployment. 

B. The forfeiture—and therefore non- 
return—of compliance deposits already 
made and loss of eligibility to receive 
price-deficiency payments so reduces the 
net return to those who do not cooperate 
with the program that noncompliance 
would be very low. 

C. Even a large percentage of non- 
compliance cannot reduce the value of 
the program to compliers nor increase its 
cost to the Government, 

D. Marketing quotas are set at a level 
to maintain 90 percent of parity prices 
in a full-employment economy. If un- 
employment above the 3 percent level 
prevails or develops, the bill provides for 
allowing the market price to drop to the 
level that will clear the market of the 
full-employment level of milk supply. If 
the market price falls below the support 
level, the difference is made up to the 
farmer by means of price-support defi- 
ciency payments. 

E. Marketing quotas are set not by a 
supply and carryover equation but are 
geared to the degree by which price is 
depressed by oversupply. If market 
price in the year ahead averages above 
90 percent of parity no quotas would go 
into effect. 

F. The program provided in the bill 
is self-financing except when payments 
are required to make up for excessive 
unemployment in the general economy. 

G. The bill provides a program that 
will enable farmers to obtain at least 
90 percent of parity for their milk by 
means of a workable, airtight, self- 
financing program of adjusting market 
supply to demand with built-in con- 
sumer safeguards. 

H. The mechanics of the proposed 
program are such that Congress or the 
Secretary of Agriculture can make ad- 
justments at any time to lower prices 
and increase payments or decrease pay- 
ments because of higher market prices. 

BILL MEETS FOUR ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD 

FARM PROGRAM 

Mr. Speaker, when the House Agri- 
culture Committee was holding hearings 
on the cotton bill, Congressman Bos 
Poace, of Texas, outlined the essentials 
for a good farm bill. These requisites 
are: 


1. reduce cost to taxpayers; 

2. give substantial help to the farmers; 

3. minimize controls; and 

4. reduce surpluses and prevent their re- 
currence. 


Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that my 
dairy marketing bill will achieve the 
above objectives. Any workable self- 
help program means some type of Gov- 
ernment controls. Dairy farmers have 
never had a chance to vote on the type 
of price support program they prefer, 
but they will have this opportunity if 
75 proposed Dairy Market Act becomes 
a law. 

We are not foisting more Government 
controls on the dairy farmer against his 
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wishes. It is up to him to decide if he 
wants the program. I am confident the 
farmers and taxpayers will support the 
program because of the savings involved 
to the taxpayer and the assistance given 
the farmer for a fair and decent living 
standard. 

I now wish to present a section-by- 
section analysis of the proposed Dairy 
Marketing Act, H.R. 6750. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSED DAIRY MARKETING 
ACT SECTION BY SECTION 

This bill, if enacted, would amend the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 by adding a new 
title VI. 

Part I includes the short title of the 
bill, the declaration of findings and 
policy, and the definitions. 

Part II provides a new program of 
price supports for manufacturing milk 
and butterfat for the marketing years 
ending in 1962, 1963, and 1964. 

Section 621 provides that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall support the 
price of manufacturing milk and butter- 
fat to qualifying producers at 90 percent 
of the parity price if the Dairy Board 
has established marketing quotas at the 
minimum level established by later pro- 
visions of the act. For each 1 percent 
of the marketing base by which the 
Board does not reduce marketing quotas 
to the extent provided, the Secretary 
may lower the level of price support by 
2 percent of the parity price. In no 
event may the Secretary establish the 
support level for milk and butterfat at 
less than 75 percent of the parity price. 

Section 622 provides that the price 
supports for manufacturing milk and 
butterfat shall be carried out through a 
combination of deficiency payments to 
qualifying producers and purchases—or, 
in certain circumstances by purchases 
alone. 

During each marketing year to which 
the new program applies, the Secretary 
is directed to make price supports avail- 
able from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion funds to each qualifying producer, 
who during the marketing year sold 
10,000 pounds or more of milk or milk 
equivalent, by means of a deficiency 
payment with respect to all manufactur- 
ing milk and butterfat sold by him dur- 
ing the year. The deficiency payment 
for any producer for any marketing year 
is calculated as the amount equal to the 
difference between the price- support 
level and the domestic market price per 
unit of such commodity for that year 
multiplied by the number of units of the 
commodity marketed by the producer 
during that marketing year. 

Mr. Speaker, deficiency payments must 
be made to qualifying producers before 
July 1 of the year immediately following 
the marketing year in question. The do- 
mestic market price per unit used in cal- 
culating the amount of the deficiency 
payment shall be an average of the na- 
tional average net prices received by pro- 
ducers on sales of such commodity. A 
qualifying producer who sells milk under 
terms of a Federal milk order shall be 
eligible for a deficiency payment on as 
much of his milk as is used for manufac- 
turing milk or butter. 

The forfeited compliance deposits of 
producers and such other funds as may 
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be required by the Secretary to reim- 
burse the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for such of its funds as may be expended 
in the new program are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

In conjunction with the deficiency 
payments, the Secretary shall make 
price support available through purchase 
of products of milk to the extent neces- 
sary to, first, fulfill Government dairy 
product distribution program require- 
ments; and, second, correlate the rela- 
tive prices of the various products of 
manufacturing milk and butterfat in 
such a manner that prices to producers 
for manufacturing milk and butterfat 
used in the different manufactured dairy 
products will be maintained in the av- 
erage relationship they had to each other 
during the immediately preceding 5 
years. Such purchases, as far as is prac- 
tical, must be made in the States or 
areas where prices received by producers 
are most depressed. 

Mr. Speaker, price support may be 
made available through purchases 
alone—uraccompanied by deficiency 
payments—where the Dairy Board and 
the Secretary determine that a price- 
support level of 90 percent of the parity 
price can be obtained by the purchase of 
dairy products representing the milk 
equivalent of not more than 2 percent of 
the total expected farm marketings of 
manufacturing milk and butterfat dur- 
ing the marketing year. 

Part III provides for establishment 
and operation of a system of marketing 
quotas for milk and butterfat sold in 
cream. 

Section 631 of part III provides that 
not later than March 1 of each calendar 
year, the Dairy Board shall determine 
the average price per unit the Board 
estimates would be received by producers 
throughout the United States for man- 
ufacturing milk and butterfat, in the ab- 
sence of Federal price-support opera- 
tions, during the next marketing year, 
based on the assumption that the num- 
ber of unemployed will not exceed 3 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force. 

If the estimated price is less than 90 
percent of the parity price, the Board 
shall impose marketing quotas for the 
next marketing year, unless the Board 
and the Secretary determine to provide 
the support operations solely through 
product purchases. The Board may sus- 
pend marketing quotas at any time 
within a marketing year when, in its 
judgment, the market price will be 
above 90 percent of the parity price if no 
quotas are in effect. 

Section 632 provides for determination 
of the national and farm marketing 
bases for milk and butterfat sold in 
cream. The national marketing base 
for milk and milk equivalent for a mar- 
keting year shall be the average annual 
marketings of milk and milk equivalent 
in the United States during the first 3 
of the immediately preceding 4 market- 
ing years. 

Mr. Speaker, the national marketing 
base shall be distributed by the Secre- 
tary, in accordance with regulations es- 
tablished by the Board, to States, coun- 
ties and producers. Marketing bases 
must be established for each marketing 
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year for all producers who desire to 
market milk or butterfat. Marketing 
bases shall be assigned to single produc- 
ers—including partnerships, corpora- 
tions and other business entities—rather 
than to herds or farms. In establish- 
ing and adjusting marketing bases of 
producers, the Secretary is required to 
take into consideration historical pro- 
duction, trends in production, abnormal 
production during historical period, and 
such other factors as may be appropri- 
ate to establish such bases in an equi- 
table and practical manner. In estab- 
lishing and adjusting marketing bases, 
the Secretary is required to use the serv- 
ices of the State, county and local farmer 
committees. 

The Secretary will provide—by regu- 
lations approved by the Board—for (A) 
the transfer of marketing bases, in 
whole or in part, from one producer to 
another during the course of the market- 
ing year; (B) assignment of bases to new 
producers; (C) adjustment of bases to 
avoid hardship; (D) such other adjust- 
ments—including adjustments for deficit 
areas—as he deems necessary; and (E) 
such other matters as may be necessary 
or appropriate to set up and operate the 
new program effectively, fairly, and effi- 
ciently. 

When a producer releases his market- 
ing base, it may not be reassigned out- 
side the county during a period of 3 
months after release by the original 
holder. During such a period, market- 
ing bases so released shall be utilized to 
fill applications for additional bases 
within the county. After expiration of 
the 3-month period, any released bases 
not assigned to producers within the 
same county of the original holder may 
be reassigned to other counties within 
the State. For a period of 3 additional 
months, bases may not be reassigned 
outside the State, and during such peri- 
od, released bases may be used to fulfill 
applications for additional bases within 
the State. After expiration of such a 6- 
month period, any released bases not re- 
assigned to producer within the State 
may be reassigned anywhere in the 
United States. 

Yearly adjustments in an area of defi- 
cit production shall be made only if the 
Secretary finds that the area does not 
produce sufficient milk to meet the mar- 
ket requirements for fluid milk for con- 
sumers in the area and has no reason- 
ably satisfactory alternative source of 
supply available to it. An area which 
limits or restricts the entry of milk of 
suitable quality, as determined by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, from other areas shall not be 
eligible for adjustment of bases by rea- 
son of deficit production. 

Mr. Speaker, section 633 provides that 
each year when marketing quotas are re- 
quired, the marketing quota for each 
producer shall be his marketing base, 
reduced by not more than 1 percent for 
each 5 percent of the estimated average 
price per unit received by producers that 
such price is expected to be below 90 
percent of the parity price. The origi- 
nal marketing quota for each year will 
be established by the Board. 

For example, the program would fol- 
low these steps. Pursuant to section 631, 
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the Board, based upon all the statistical 
and economic information available to it, 
makes a determination of what the mar- 
ket price would be in the year ahead, if 
there were no program in operation and 
if 3 percent or less of the labor force 
were unemployed. Let us assume that 
this price was $3.36 per hundredweight. 
Since this price is less than 90 percent 
of parity, marketing quotas would be 
placed into effect. 

The expected price—$3.36—is 65 cents 
lower than 90 percent of the parity 
price—$4.01. This is lower by 19 percent 
of the expected price. To put this an- 
other way, the expected market price 
would have to be raised by 19 percent to 
reach 90 percent of parity. 

For each 5 percentage points of this 
difference the marketing quota would be 
established 1 percent lower than the 
marketing base. As in the example used 
here, 19 percent divided by 5 percent 
equals 4 percent, the cut from base re- 
quired by the bill. 

However, in the event the Board has 
not reduced the quota by enough to jus- 
tify the required 75 percent of parity 
support level, the Secretary is empow- 
ered to reduce the marketing quota of 
each producer by not more than 1 per- 
cent of his marketing base for each 5 
percent of the estimated market price 
that such price is expected to be less 
than 75 percent of the parity price. 

This provision is put into the bill in 
order to enable the Secretary to safe- 
guard the U.S. Treasury in case the 
Board does not set the quotas low enough 
to operate a 75 percent of parity program 
without net cost in a year of full em- 
ployment. For example, in a year when 
the market price in the absence of a 
program would be only $2.46, this would 
require a payment of at least 79 cents 
per hundredweight to bring the expected 
market price up to 75 percent of parity 
if quotas are not in effect. 

However, operation of this provision 
would enable the Secretary to impose 
quotas requiring a cut calculated as fol- 
lows: 

Expected full employment market 
price, $2.46, subtracted from $3.34—75 
percent of parity—equals $0.88, which 
is 26 percent. Divide this by 5 percent- 
age points gives approximately 5 per- 
cent, by which the Secretary would be 
authorized to reduce the base in im- 
posing quotas. 

Section 634 provides for the publica- 
tion and review of the marketing quotas 
in accordance with applicable provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. 

Part IV establishes a system of dairy 
marketing compliance deposits to en- 
courage the maximum compliance with 
marketing quotas. 

Section 641 provides that during each 
marketing year in which marketing 
quotas are in effect, compliance deposits 
shall be withheld and collected from 
each producer who sells milk, butterfat 
or dairy products. The amount of the 
compliance deposits shall be determined 
by the Board at not less than 25 cents 
nor more than 50 cents per hundred- 
weight of milk or milk equivalent— 
whatever figure within those limits that 
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the Board determines to be necessary 
to encourage maximum compliance with 
marketing quotas. 

Section 642 provides for the collection 
of compliance deposits by the Secretary 
of Treasury from every person buying 
milk, butterfat or dairy products from 
a producer—except consumers for other 
than commercial use. This purchaser 
shall, in turn, withhold the amount of 
the compliance deposit from the pur- 
chase price. In the case of milk, butter- 
fat or dairy products delivered to a co- 
operative association of producers, the 
compliance deposit shall be withheld at 
the time of delivery and remitted to the 
Secretary of Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, the compliance deposits 
shall be credited to a special account in 
the Treasury, from which refunds may 
be made on drafts issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Section 643 provides for the refund 
of the entire compliance deposit to each 
producer who complied with his market- 
ing quota and to each producer who sold 
less than 10,000 pounds of milk or milk 
equivalent during the marketing year. 
This section provides for a safeguard 
against the division of herds in order to 
qualify for the 10,000-pound exemption. 
The 10,000-pound exemption of a pro- 
ducer who joins in a milking pool is 
protected. 

The forfeited refunds will be deposited 
in the general fund of the Treasury. 

Part V sets up a Federal Dairy Board 
to carry out certain functions detailed 
in the new dairy program. Section 651 
provides for establishment of the Board 
in the Department of Agriculture as an 
independent agency. Members of the 
Board shall be elected by producers. 
Only milk producers who obtain the 
major share of their income from farm- 
ing are eligible to be elected as members 
of the Board. Appropriation is author- 
ized to the Board of such sums as it may 
require to carry out its functions and 
duties. 

Mr. Speaker, to assure appropriate re- 
gional representation on the Board, the 
United States is divided into 15 Federal 
dairy districts to be designated by the 
Secretary. The Secretary is required to 
designate districts in such a manner 
that districts will be areas having equal 
annual sales of milk, butterfat, or dairy 
products—as nearly as possible without 
dividing any county into two or more 
districts. 

Each Federal dairy district is assigned 
one place on the Board. The milk pro- 
ducers in each district shall elect one 
Board member and one alternate Board 
member by ballot. Such election shall 
be conducted not later than February, 
1961, in accordance with rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary. The 
Secretary or an official of the Depart- 
ment designated by him, shall be an ex- 
officio member of the Board without 
compensation or vote. 

Section 652 provides that the terms of 
the members of the Board shall expire 
on the termination date of the program: 
March 31, 1964. If a vacancy on the 
Board occurs, the alternate member 
elected for such place shall serve the 
unexpired term. 
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Provision is made for traveling ex- 
penses, subsistence and per diem com- 
pensation of the Board members for 
each day’s attendance at meetings of the 
Board. Meetings of the Board shall be- 
gin as soon as practicable following the 
election of the members. Thereafter, 
meetings shall be held annually on the 
second Monday in December, and at least 
once in each calendar quarter, and at 
any other time upon call of the Chair- 
man, a majority of the members, or by 
the Secretary. 

The Chairman of the Board shall be 
elected by the Board from among its own 
members. The Board is empowered to 
employ such personnel as it deems neces- 
sary to carry out its functions, subject to 
the civil service laws and the 1949 Classi- 
fication Act. 

Section 653 provides that, in addition 
to its other functions, the Federal Dairy 
Board shall cause to be made a compre- 
hensive study of the production and 
marketing of manufacturing milk, but- 
terfat and dairy products. This study 
will cover producers’ costs of production, 
prices received by producers, areas of 
production, the relationship between 
changes in national income and changes 
in volume of consumption of manufac- 
turing milk and butterfat and their 
products, marketing and processing 
spreads, relationships between prices re- 
ceived by farmers for milk used for fluid 
purposes and that used for manufactur- 
ing, returns to milk producers on capital 
investment and labor relative to those of 
other farmers and of other segments of 
the national economy, and trends in 
these factors. 

Mr. Speaker, the costs of production 
shall be determined through an audited 
cost-accounting survey of typical dairy 
farms in each region. The survey will 
take into account all costs of production 
on the farm attributable to milk produc- 
tion, with hired and family labor as- 
signed a cost computed on the basis of 
wage rates for comparable work in milk 
manufacturing and processing plants in 
the area, and return on invested capital 
equal to the average return on net worth 
earned by milk handlers and manufac- 
turers during the preceding 5-year pe- 
riod. The Board is directed to submit to 
Congress not later than January 3, 1963, 
a detailed report covering the results of 
the study and making recommendations 
for improving the dairy marketing pro- 
gram. 

Section 661 provides for a review and 
amendment of Federal milk orders for 
the purpose of computing fluid class 
prices to take into account the payments 
made under the new program in accord- 
ance with the criteria established in the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act 
of 1937. The purpose of this section is 
to protect the pricing structure of Fed- 
eral milk orders where fluid prices are 
based upon the market price of manu- 
facturing milk. 

Section 662 provides that the new pro- 
gram shall not go into effect until ap- 
proved by majority vote of milk produc- 
ers in a referendum called for that pur- 
pose. The section also specifies the form 
of ballot to be used. 
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REVOLUTION IN ASTRONAUTICS 
DEDICATION OF AVCO CORPS 
NEW RESEARCH CENTER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
revolution in astronautics is the most ex- 
plosive force moving in the world today. 
It contains the greatest struggle in our 
world. And it is the only decisive strug- 
gle. We are painfully aware of the criti- 
cal nature of the free world’s efforts in 
missiles and space exploration, which 
are part and parcel of this revolution. 
On these efforts. we live or die. It takes 
only slightly longer reflection to realize 
the breath-taking advances in the physi- 
cal sciences, in engineering and nu- 
cleonics which are the byproducts of our 
new astronautical frontier. They have 
already sown the seeds for such changes 
in the human environment that no man 
of an earlier day, including the scientist, 
would have thought possible. 

In Wilmington, Mass., today, a signifi- 
cant part of this revolution in astronau- 
tics is being unveiled to the public, with 
the dedication of the Avco Corp.’s 
new research center. This center, just 
13 miles north of Boston, is the working 
headquarters of one of the finest teams 
of scientists and engineers in the coun- 
try. It began 5 years ago with a few 
dozen scientists and technical personnel 
working in makeshift quarters. It has 
evolved into the most modern power- 
house of scientific research yet to be as- 
sembled by American private industry. 
What this new achievement of business 
science, and others like it, mean to this 
country is immense. I cannot overstress 
the hope it holds for our country’s fu- 
ture. The country owes its thanks to 
men like Victor Emanuel, the chairman 
of Avco, who are busy realizing this hope. 
Victor Emanuel is a dedicated American. 

Let us first take the obvious concrete 
meaning. The Avco research staff has 
already proved its worth to the country 
in the achievements that have come from 
it. .Aveo scientists and engineers, work- 
ing with the U.S. Air Force have cracked 
the frontier of space exploration with 
their work on the ICBM nose cones— 
first for the Titan missile and now also 
for the newer Minuteman. Their shock 
tube studies have tremendously short- 
ened the time for and the costs of solv- 
ing the critical reentry problem—and I 
need not add the importance of any such 
breakthrough to our national security. 
Going further in their theoretical stud- 
ies, these scientists and technical ex- 
perts are now pioneering in the study of 
that new jaw-breaking science: mag- 
netohydrodynamics. It is a word we 
ought to remember—how could we for- 
get it—for magnetohydrodynamics may 
ultimately give us the clue to a work- 
able thermonuclear powerplant. It is 
hard for one man’s mind to imagine the 
revolution in technology that will follow, 
if we can thus discipline the terrifying 
power of the H-bomb. 

I am naturally proud that all this 
activity has been taking place in my 
home State of Massachusetts. It is no 
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accident that nearly 300 separate labo- 
ratories, research centers, or production 
facilities, have nestled in the vicinity of 
Boston. Not only the physical advan- 
tages of communications drew them, I 
might venture to say, nor even the im- 
pressive scientific facilities available at 
the colleges and universities in the Bos- 
ton area. But there is a certain atmos- 
phere in our city which makes true 
science and learning feel at home there. 
It goes back deep into the State's his- 
tory. With all the later unfavorable 
publicity the old Puritans received on 
the subject of witchburning—much of 
it justified, we sometimes forget that 
they were consistently and often amaz- 
ingly friendly to the free scientific spirit. 
As early as 1683, no less than the famous 
Increase Mather was praising “the 
learned men, of these later times, where- 
in light in things natural as well as di- 
vine hath been admirably discovered.” 
Wouldn't he be surprised at the extent 
and penetration of this scientific light 
today? 

We are proud of our scientists and en- 
gineers in the Boston area, even if we 
poor laymen have trouble understanding 
the complexities of their discoveries. 
But the wider meaning of the Avco Re- 
search Center and installations like it 
goes beyond local pride in having them, 
or even the services they have already 
rendered the Nation. That wider 
meaning inheres in the example, given 
us by Avco and other companies, of the 
place science can and must haye in mod- 
ern American business—and the dra- 
matic way in which business can help 
and foster science, without interfering 
with the cherished and rightful freedom 
of scientists to pursue their researches in 
many directions and to follow them 
wherever they might lead. 

The example of an installation like the 
Avco Research Center has direct bearing 
on what we cell the race for space, or the 
missile gap. This concerns, of course, 
the progress of the free world’s race to 
gain a mastery of scientific and engi- 
neering knowledge and techniques so 
great that no perversion of science by 
the slave world of communism can ever 
endanger this. But in making this race, 
the United States has been harboring 
some faulty premises. Because we are 
in a race with the Russians, we tend to 


. think of winning by doing what they do, 


only better. This goes for every field of 
endeavor. In the recent furor over 
American education, the country was 
justly aroused by the abuses, the fla- 
grant abuses of the progressive educa- 
tionists who seemed to believe that 
driver training was a substitute for 
learning mathematics. But many of us, 
noting that huge figures of engineers, for 
instance, produced by the Soviet Union, 
went overboard by demanding that we 
copy the Soviet system. Nothing could 
have been more wrong. For a good lab- 
oratory in a slave system does not make 
for an adequate education. It can pro- 
duce discoveries, but not the men who 
can shape discoveries for the common 
good. 

What we can say about education is 
true in a far wider sense for the whole 
spectrum ^f scientific endeavor. We are 
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not engaged in a sort of baseball game 
with the Russians, in which we can make 
runs using their batting techniques. On 
the contrary, there is as much difference 
between the Soviet techniques and ours 
as there is between our two political sys- 
tems. It is no answer to the missile gap, 
therefore, to say that we Lan bridge it 
by increased Government expenditure 
alone and more Government installa- 
tions. While we need that, it is not the 
only way. It will become our way only 
if American private enterprise disregards 
the opportunities which the space age 
offers to it. And the evidence is abun- 
dant that American private enterprise is 
actively interested. 

This is the real meaning behind the 
opening of the Avco Research Center and 
the others that I hope will follow it. For 
this is American business adjusting it- 
self, in the finest traditions of the free 
enterprise system, to new goals and new 
opportunities. The economic pay-off in 
our scientific efforts at space explora- 
tion is tremendous, It has already man- 
ifested itself in the strides made in 
communications equipment, computers, 
miniaturization techniques in all forms 
of engineering. But it can only be real- 
ized if American business takes the 
scientist into its full confidence. 

We still talk of the age of industry 
which has been with us, and an age of 
science which is about to come. We stiil 
trade in terms of the hard-headed busi- 
nessman, anxious about profits and pay- 
rolls, and the visionary scientist, en- 
meshed in his hypothetical test tubes 
and mathematical tables. Neither of 
these ages is a fact. Neither of these 
stereotypes is a fact. The ages have 
fused long ago. The stereotypes are re- 
futed dy the thousands in the persons 
of alert American businessmen who 
know the human worth and the dollars- 
and-cents value of scientific research, 
and alert scientists who are keenly con- 
scious of the role which they and their 
research must play in the economy and 
the life of the United States. 

The partnership of business and sci- 
ence is not an easy one. For one thing, 
the businessman has to adjust himself 
to a new rhythm of discovery. There 
are areas of scientific research in which 
no amount of expenditures can produce 
a break-through on order—only hard, 
patient work or, occasionally, the bril- 
liant synthesis of one man thinking by 
himself. Backing a scientific research 
program cannot be simpiy a quick pros- 
pect of “put your money in the slot and 
out comes the result.” Financial sup- 
port must be firm, continuing, and 
patient. 

The scientist in turn must realize that 
he is not a pure being dedicated to ran- 
dom research, but a free man working in 
the context of a free society, with all the 
responsibilities for direction and effort 
that these terms premise. He is not a 
maverick “egghead,” operating outside of 
his society and in a state of semiwar 
with it. He is leading it, and he must 
shoulder all the responsibilities which 
this idea of leadership entails. 

The working agreement of science and 
business at the Avco Research Center is 
to me the most heartening sign of the 
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new times. It augurs a great future. It 
is an open secret, whatever the official 
economist may say, that the productive 
capacity of this Nation is literally 
straining at the leash, waiting for a new 
goal. 

This is why I picked on the dedica- 
tion of the Avco Research Center as a 
focus. Here is a great American corpo- 
ration which is leading the way in put- 
ting more and more of its resources into 
the new frontiers of astronautics and 
general science. A statement of its new 
interests electronics, radar, space ve- 
hicle propulsion” is like reading a sign- 
post to the frontier of the immediate 
future. 

In the course of the last year and a 
half I have made an intensive study of 
the American program in space and 
astronautics. I have seen many impres- 
sive efforts conducted solely by the 
agencies of the U.S. Government—the 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency at Hunts- 
ville and some aspects of the naval re- 
search laboratories are among the out- 
standing examples. But I am convinced 
that we will never solve the problem of 
leadership in this field by Government 
agency alone—that is the Soviet way, 
and I see no reason why free men should 
imitate it. 

In this trying period of the world’s 
history, our Government should cooper- 
ate as fully as possible with private in- 
dustry, utilizing its brains and facilities 
in the national interest of our country. 
This is the way in which we can bring 
the full resources of our Nation to play 
in the race to make the world and the 
upper reaches of space safe from the 
domination of communism. 

To do this we must not only encourage 
a free enterprise cooperation of business 
and science. The Congress must ensure 
that on the highest levels the national 
free enterprise effort will receive proper 
guidance and direction. 

Let us not mistake the situation. We 
are for practical purposes in sharp con- 
flict with a Soviet dictatorship which 
is showing itself as cruel and ruthless 
as the dictatorship under Stalin, despite 
all the window dressing to the contrary. 
The Russians under this dictatorship 
are working to full capacity. 

There is no mistake, either, in the fact 
that the United States is uncomfortably 
behind the Russians in military astro- 
nautics and missilery—and we can ex- 
pect the Russians to take advantage of 
this lead. But the principal reason that 
we are behind is our failure to utilize 
the advantages of our own free enter- 
prise system in forging the world’s fu- 
ture, and in coordinating our brains and 
facilities. 

It is time we realized that the space 
effort is not something which can be 
solved by just the Air Force or the Army, 
or a new exclusive national space au- 
thority operating on its own. It must 
be a national effort, because it is a new 
frontier. Like all our national efforts, 
it needs a firm purpose at the top, and 
hard, healthy cooperation and coordina- 
tion at the working level. It is this 
combination of direction and coopera- 
tion and coordination which is our pe- 
culiar American genius. If we choose 
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to follow it, we need have no fear of the 
future. 

I congratulate Avco Corp., and 
Victor Emanuel and his associates in 
constructing these research laboratories, 
and in this splendid contribution to the 
preservation and progress of America. 


SHOULD WIDOWS OF WAR VET- 
ERANS SELL THEIR GOVERNMENT 
BONDS? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
question which I hope some Member or 
Members of the House can answer. The 
question is, Should a widow of a war 
veteran who put her husband’s life in- 
surance into U.S. Treasury Government 
bonds sell or not sell these bonds? 

To give you the whole question, let me 
read a letter dated May 9 which I re- 
ceived from a war widow in California. 
It reads: 

My Dear Mr. PatmMan: The enclosed list 
of Treasury bond prices will show you the 
low level to which they have deteriorated. 
Like many other war widows in this area 
I put the entire proceeds of my veteran 
(two wars and three campaigns) husband's 
Government life insurance into Treasury 
bonds, Our banker advised us that while 
there would be only a pittance return on 
the bonds they were considered a gilt-edge 
investment. Now they have slumped alarm- 
ingly, and the end seems not in sight. 

* * * * . 

Should the widows of men who gave their 
all for our precious freedom sell their Treas- 
ury bonds and again be nearly pauperized? 

Thank you in advance for your early 
reply. 

Sincerely. 


I wish I could answer that question, 
and I should be able to answer it, but I 
cannot. The Congress should know, and 
perhaps other Members do know, but I 
for one have not been informed. The 
price of Government securities tomor- 
row, just as the price today, is a deci- 
sion of our Government, but I do not 
know what that decision will be. I have 
no hint whether the people within our 
Government who determine these prices, 
whoever these people may be, intend or 
do not intend to bring about a bond 
price even lower than the present price. 

Certainly the prices of our Govern- 
ment’s securities have already been 
lowered to a point which we would not 
have believed possible a few years ago. 
Yet almost every day these prices are 
driven to a new low. And conversely, 
interest rates throughout the economic 
system are driven to a new high. 

TWO AND FIVE-EIGHTHS PERCENT U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES SELLING AT YIELD RATE OF 
4.41 PERCENT 
Nor can I tell what the factors are that 

enter into these decisions to bring about 

higher and higher interest rates. Cer- 
tainly these decisions are not related to 
the amount of debt which the Govern- 
ment must carry. And they are not re- 
lated to the total demand for savings, 
including the demand from all public and 
private sources. On a per capita basis 
the Federal debt is now much lower than 
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it was in the 12-year period of 1945 
through 1956. And the total demand for 
savings from both public and private 
sources is now a smaller percentage of 
the national income than it was in the 
years before this administration took 
office, and even during its first four years 
in office. Even so, the crisis in the man- 
agement of the Federal debt continually 
grows worse. Prices of U.S. securities 
have now been depressed to the point 
where long-term bonds are being traded 
in the market at yields above the rate at 
which the Treasury can legally issue new 
bonds. Since World War I—or for two 
generations—the law of the land has 
fixed a ceiling rate of 4.4 percent at which 
the Treasury can issue marketable bonds. 
But yesterday, according to the Associ- 
ated Press report, the 25g percent Treas- 
ury bonds due in February 1965 dropped 
to a price which yields 4.41 percent. 


HOW MUCH REPUDIATION ALREADY? 


Yesterday, this bond was selling at 
$90.28 on the $100. Just consider these 
prices. The Treasury’s 2½ “s, callable in 
1970-1965, were selling at $84.88 on the 
$100. The Treasury’s 214’s, callable in 
1972-1967, were selling for $83.20 on the 
$100. The Treasury’s 2%4’s, due in 
1961—just 2 years from now, were selling 
for $95.25 on the $100, which gives an 
interest yield of 4.25 percent. 

What is the answer? Should this 
widow sell her bonds now as quickly as 
possible? How much lower are they 
likely to go? Will she be paid back 90 
cents on the $1 of her husband's insur- 
ance? Eighty-five cents? Eighty cents? 
Seventy cents? Fifty cents? Who 
knows? Only the people running the 
Federal Reserve System know, but I be- 
lieve Congress should also know, for 
these reasons. 

FEDERAL RESERVE DETERMINES INTEREST RATE 


The Federal Reserve determines the 
prices of all Government securities, and 
determines the level of all interest rates, 
in part by the amount of money it creates 
or extinguishes. And it determines 
these things in part by the price, or in- 
terest rate, it places on money. 

FEDERAL RESERVE ACTS FOR CONGRESS 


The determination of these things is 
a power and a duty reserved to Congress 
by the Constitution. The Constitution 
fixes on Congress responsibility for issu- 
ing money and regulating the value of 
money. And while Congress does not 
actually do these things itself, these 
things are done for and in the name of 
Congress. Congress has delegated its 
power and its responsibility in this field. 
To whom has Congress delegated the re- 
sponsibility, and who actually carries it 
out? 

The truth is we do not really know. 
We know only that monetary policies 
are made somewhere in the hidden re- 
cesses of the Federal Reserve System, 
but by whom in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem we do not know. The Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System 
tells us repeatedly that the System is an 
“arm” of Congress. In fact the Board 
has formerly objected to a bill which 
would require that its policies and pro- 
grams be coordinated with the executive 
branch on the ground that the Federal 
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Reserve System is constitutionally not a 
part of the executive branch, but a part 
of the Congress. 

WHO DECIDES BOND PRICES? 


What then does Congress know about 
its monetary policies? 

No Member of Congress can say with 
certainty, I think, whether the money 
and credit policies of the United States 
are determined by the Board of Gov- 
ernors, which is a publicly appointed 
Board, or whether it is determined by 
the Federal Reserve’s Open Market 
Committee, which is part publicly ap- 
pointed and part appointed by repre- 
sentatives of the private banks. It is 
my belief, based on a number of years 
of intensive research into the matter, 
that top policy is made by the Federal 
Open Market Committee. Yet, even so, 
there may be considerable difference be- 
tween policy as intended and policy as 
actually carried out. 

It is the Open Market Committee, if 
I am right, who decides in a general way 
what the price of Government securities 
shall be, and consequently what the level 
of all interest rates shall be. But the 
execution of this policy is delegated to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
which means that the actual making of 
the money supply, the actual making of 
the prices of Government securities, and 
the actual making of interest rates is 
delegated to a group of officials who are 
chosen exclusively by representatives of 
private banks. In other words, the of- 
ficers of the New York bank are chosen 
by the directors of that bank, and two- 
thirds of the directors of that bank are 
elected by the private banks. 

Even so, this is not the end of the dele- 
gation of the function of determining 
the actual money supply, the actual 
prices of Government securities, and the 
actual interest rates in the economic 
system. This function is further dele- 
gated to a group of 16 private securities 
dealers with whom the New York bank 
trades in Government securities. These 
securities dealers are what Federal Re- 
serve officials like to call a buffer between 
the Federal Reserve and the money mar- 
ket. In the last analysis, these dealers 
have the function of transmitting the 
Federal Reserve’s hoped-for policies to 
the banking system and to the securities 
markets. 

WHO KNOWS WHAT THE GOVERNMENT'S MONEY 
POLICY IS? 


So much, then, for the question of who 
exercises Congress’ power to regulate the 
value of money. The next question is 
more difficult. The next question is, 
What is being done with this power? 
The answer to this, I can tell you, is a 
secret, at least insofar as the Congress 
and the general public are concerned. 
As you know, the Employment Act of 
1946 declares that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall coordinate all of its agencies, 
its plans, and its policies to achieve 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power. And at least once a 
year the President’s Economic Report re- 
views the trends in employment and busi- 
ness activity in the private economy and 
sets out all of the Government’s plans 
and policies for the year ahead in light 
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of their expected effects on these trends. 
That is, the President’s Economic Report 
sets out all of the plans and policies with 
one exception—the Government’s mone- 
tary policy. And, of course, this is the 
one policy which can change or reverse 
all the others. 

The Government Operations Commit- 
tee of the House has been considering a 
bill to amend the Employment Act of 
1946, to require the President to include 
in his Economic Report a statement of 
what the monetary policy is to be for the 
year ahead; or, if not a statement of 
policy, at least the President’s recom- 
mendation as to what the policy should 
be. But the Federal Reserve Board has 
objected to any such requirement, on the 
ground—of all things—that a public 
statement of what monetary policy is go- 
ing to be would encourage speculation in 
the securities market. Now, is that not 
a remarkable piece of reasoning? Where 
can we find an example of people specu- 
lating on what is going to happen when 
everybody knows what is going to hap- 
pen? Actually, of course, there is no 
ground for speculation unless there is 
considerable uncertainty as to what is 
going to happen. There is speculation 
when there is an uncertainty, and some 
people have inside information or think 
they can make better guesses as to what 
is going to happen than other people. 

Is everybody equally in the dark about 
what the Federal Reserve’s policy is? 
Well, there is an extremely competent 
and authoritative book written by a vice 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, Robert V. Roosa, entitled 
“Federal Reserve Operations in the 
Money and Government Securities Mar- 
kets.” Mr. Roosa, I might add, knows 
intimately and from the inside the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s operations in the money 
and Government securities markets, the 
System’s methods, its purpose and all 
about it. After explaining all of these 
things, he has this to say: 

The student interested in knowing “what 
policy is” and prepared to analyze the com 
plex of all daily and weekly published data 
can generally come fairly close to knowing 
in a short time. * * * 

> * . + * 

The characteristically detailed annual re- 
views of the record, published by the Board 
of Governors and most Federal Reserve 
banks, the monthly Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin, and the New York Reserve Bank's 
Monthly Review, provide enough analysis of 
what was done, and why, soon enough after 
the events, to permit the specialist to ac- 
quire the body of knowledge which can 
equip him to make informed judgments of 
later data and developments. This does 
mean, however, that the interpretation of 
central bank action, and the evaluation of 
its influence, has become, like many other 
things in this modern day, a zone reserved 
largely for the specialists. 

WHY DOESN'T CONGRESS KNOW, OR DOES IT? 


In other words, if we were specialists, 
as the Wall Street securities dealers are 
specialists, we would know what our 
Government’s monetary policy is at all 
times, and we would have a pretty good 
idea what the policy is going to be in the 
period ahead, We could tell the way the 
Federal Reserve is going just as an In- 
dian scout can, by looking at the horse's 
tracks, tell which way the horse is going. 
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But lacking this specialization and lack- 
ing the time to locate and analyze the 
daily statistical tracks and guideposts, 
we donot know. At least I do not know, 
and I cannot give the woman who wrote 
me any hint as to what our Govern- 
ment’s policy is going to be, nor what 
prices it expects to bring about for the 
bonds she holds. 

We all know the old saw, of course, 
that the money managers are trying to 
protect our dollar. Well, who can say 
that raising interest rates higher and 
higher actually protects the value of the 
dollar? Who can say with confidence 
that a policy which increases the cost of 
everything—increases the cost of raw 
materials, the cost of manufacturing, the 
cost of wholesaling, the cost of retailing, 
the cost of buying houses, automobiles, 
and so on, increases the cost of school 
buildings, increases the cost of taxes, in- 
creases the cost of carrying the Federal 
debt—can anyone say that such a pol- 
icy protects the value of the dollar? No, 
obviously not. But this we can say with 
certainty: When our Government fol- 
lows a policy of reducing the market 
value of Government bonds, it takes a 
bite out of every dollar of savings which 
has been put into these bonds. 

Can any Member of the House then 
conscientiously advise the widows of war 
veterans to hold on to their Government 
bonds? Can any Member offer these 
people assurance that our Government 
will not within the next few weeks or 
few months repudiate another portion 
of its bonded debt? Can any Member 
deny that next month the policy of our 
Government may be to reduce the price 
of its bonds to the point that they will 
repay only 80 cents on the dollar put 
into them, instead of 85 cents as today? 

Is there any Member who feels that he 
cannot, like Pontius Pilate, wash his 
hands and cry that he is innocent of all 
responsibility in this matter? 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I just want 


to ask the gentleman a question con- 
cerning one statement he made, that the 
Government has reduced the price of 
bonds. I do not think the gentleman 
meant that exactly. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; I made that 
statement deliberately. The Govern- 
ment has reduced the price of bonds, be- 
cause the Federal Reserve System is a 
Government-owned organization. It is 
owned 100 percent, lock, stock, and 
barrel, by the U.S. Government. Its op- 
erations are operations of the Govern- 
ment. When the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem fixes interest rates and forces bond 
prices down or up, the Federal Reserve 
System thereby fixes bond prices. I say 
deliberately that the Government fixes 
bond prices. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The Gov- 
ernment ceased supporting the price of 
bonds back in 1951, I think it was. 

Mr.PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. So the gen- 
tleman is not saying, then, that the situ- 
ation which he describes is a new one? 
If it exists, it has existed for quite some 
time. Is that not correct? 
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Mr. PATMAN. Since the gentleman 
mentioned the so-called accord, I be- 
lieve a brief explanation will be in order. 
The gentleman refers to the March 4, 
1951, decision of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to secede from the Government, to 
declare its independence from the Gov- 
ernment, from the executive branch in 
particular, and from the Congress in 
some respects. In doing that the System 
was taking the position that it would 
not maintain any certain price for the 
bonds, but would change the price as it 
pleased. 

Let us see what led up to that. On 
January 30, 1951, President Truman for 
the first time in history as a President, 
asked all of the Federal Reserve’s Open 
Market Committee to visit him at the 
White House. That was the first time in 
history that that was done. The Open 
Market Committee, you know, is com- 
posed of 12 members, the 7 members of 
the Board of Governors and 5 Federal 
Reserve bank presidents, in other words 
5 men selected by representatives of the 
private banks. They had a conference. 
At no other time has any President 
asked the Federal Reserve Board or rep- 
resentatives to meet with him. He let 
them know how important it was for 
them to hold the line on the 2.5 percent 
bonds. That line had been held for more 
than 10 years, and satisfactorily. It was 
no time to let it go. They promised that 
they would. 

At that time the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Snyder, was in Walter 
Reed Hospital, and the present Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board was 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for 
International Finance. Mr. Truman 
wanted someone appointed to succeed 
Mr. McCabe, then Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, who was resigning 
because he did not want to carry out the 
agreement that the Open Market Com- 
mittee had with the President of the 
United States to keep the long-term 
Government bond rate at 2.5 percent. 
Mr. Truman wanted somebody appointed 
who would carry out that agreement 
made in the public interest, so he ap- 
pointed Mr. William McChesney Martin 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
to succeed Mr. McCabe. I say this and 
it has never before been said in public, 
that Mr. Martin’s appointment was made 
by President Truman with the under- 
standing that Mr. Martin would see to 
it that the line was held and that those 
bonds would never be pushed below par 
at 2.5 percent interest. But notwith- 
standing that, later on, Mr. Martin did 
violate his understanding with the Pres- 
ident of the United States and pushed 
those bonds down. What I am saying 
will not, I think, be disputed by former 
President Truman. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Actually, 
the gentleman spoke of an accord. Can 
the gentleman tell me who the parties to 
that accord were? 

Mr. PATMAN. That was some sort 
of a fictional title that the Federal Re- 
serve took unto themselves as represent- 
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ing their decision to not further sup- 
port the price of the U.S. Government 
bonds. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman knows full well that this accord 
was between the Treasury Department 
and the Federal Reserve System; does 
he not? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; it was not any 
meeting of the minds. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. An accord 
is a meeting of the minds. It cannot 
be an accord without a meeting of the 
minds. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, there was not a 
meeting of the minds and that is what 
happened. That is the reason, I say, 
there was not a true, genuine accord 
because Mr. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury, who was in Walter Reed Hos- 
pital at the time and who would have 
been a necessary party to any such ac- 
cord did not participate in it and further 
the President, whose duty it is under the 
Constitution to “take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed,” had opposed it. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman means then that the former 
President of the United States, Harry 
Truman, was impotent and unable to 
stop a situation of which he did not 
approve? I suggest that the gentleman 
from Texas is saying something about 
Harry Truman that I would never say. 
I think if there was something that 
Harry Truman wanted to stop, if anyone 
would have stopped it or could have 
stopped it, Harry Truman would have 
done so. 

Mr. PATMAN. Why has not Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stopped it? He has the 
same power that President Truman had. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Because 
President Eisenhower agrees with Presi- 
dent Truman in that at the time that 
this particular accord went into effect 
that the support system for Government 
bonds was the most inflationary factor 
that we had in the country, and that it 
was bad for the country and should have 
been done away with. That is what 
President Truman thought and that is 
what President Eisenhower thinks, and 
I think the situation is as true now as 
it was then. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is mis- 
taken as to President Truman on that 
because all during the war, when infia- 
tion is at its worst, and when it is the 
most difficult time to prevent or restrain 
inflation, when we had 2% percent bonds 
all during the war without any trouble 
or difficulty. To say that, after holding 
the rate down to 2½ percent all during 
the war, that the rate could not be held 
down in time of peace, seems to me a 
ridiculous argument. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The value 
of a dollar went down approximately 35 
cents during the war? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; it did not go down 
that much. But, let me tell you how the 
value of the dollar has gone down for 
interest paying purposes under this Re- 
publican administration. Under the 
Democratic administration a dollar 
would buy a certain amount of interest 
on short-term Government securities— 
in 1946, we will say. In 1959, do you 
know how much that dollar will buy of 
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the same type of interest? It will buy 10 
cents. In other words, the dollar of 
1946 in the purchase of interest on short- 
term U.S. Government obligations is 
worth 10 cents today. You never say 
anything about that—and our Republi- 
can friends who are always talking about 
how the value of the dollar is going 
down, do not say that they have made 
the greatest contribution to it of any 
group in the world through their hard 
money, high interest policy. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Well, the 
gentleman will certainly recall, and cer- 
tainly he would have to admit, that the 
value of a dollar is approximately the 
same now as it was when Mr. Eisenhower 
became President. 

Mr. PATMAN. No, and least of all 
has the value of the dollar been preserved 
in what it will buy in interest. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. In the 
amount of goods that can be bought and 
that is what the housewife and the work- 
ing man are interested in. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, you see, Mr. 
Eisenhower is very clever and so are his 
advisers and so is the gentleman from 
Arizona and the other Members of his 
party. They do not talk about these in- 
terest rates. I do not blame them be- 
cause they cannot defend it. They never 
say what the dollar is worth in interest 
rates and how much the cost of carry- 
ing debt has been increased. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Will the 
gentleman yield further so that I can 
talk about interest? 

Mr. PATMAN. First, allow me to 
yield to our friend, the gentleman from 
New York, who has been asking me to 
yield for some time and then I will yield 
further to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Texas on his analysis of the monetary 
situation and program. I have listened 
to him not only today but on other occa- 
sions, and I know of no one who has a 
better appreciation of the bond and in- 
terest situation than the gentleman from 
Texas. The gentleman posed a question 
at the beginning of his remarks in reply 
to a widow of a veteran who wanted to 
know whether she should sell her Gov- 
ernment bonds. I do not know whether 
I could possibly answer it, but in an 
effort to get information to base an an- 
swer I ask the gentleman this question: 
Do you know of any Government security 
within the past 5 years which has sold in 
the marketplace for less than par upon 
its maturity date? 

Mr. PATMAN. All Government bonds 
are paid at par upon maturity. It does 
not depend upon the administration in 
power, it depends upon the obligation 
itself. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Then the poor 
widow who purchased Government 
bonds at less than par will only have to 
wait until the maturity date to have 
them paid at par rather than at some 
figure less than par. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; but now she is 
at the disadvantage of possibly needing 
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her money before the bonds mature 
and being unable to wait 20 years. 

To show you how a commercial bank 
can handle bonds under a similar situa- 
tion, the commercial bank purchases 
bonds in the market as issued at par 100 
percent, and they go down in price on 
the market, to say 83, yet the bonds are 
permitted to be carried on the books of 
the bank by Government auditors and 
examiners at 100 cents on the dollar as 
an asset of the bank. They do not lose 
money; they just keep carrying them 
that way. They finally get their money, 
of course. Now, the commercial banks 
can handle it as the gentleman suggests, 
but the widow oftentimes in need of im- 
mediate funds is not in a position to do 
that. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. But eventually if 
she held them she would get 100 percent 
of their face value as does the bank 
which purchases them at less than par. 

Mr. PATMAN. The banks bought last 
year $10,400 million worth of US. 
Government bonds as a result of 
the Federal Reserve Board giving them 
the reserves with which to buy these 
bonds, and for which the banks paid not 
one penny. The banks were permitted to 
create the money upon their books, man- 
ufacture the money, to buy these bonds 
which will cost the taxpayers $300 or 
$400 millions a year in interest. A gift 
which no Member of Congress will deny. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Do I understand 
you, sir, to say that the Government is 
giving the banks the power to create 
credit and with this credit they are pur- 
chasing Government bonds? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. They 
have over $65 billion worth of Govern- 
ment bonds, but they have only $5 billion 
in capital stock. Of course, that does 
not include the surplus and undivided 
profits. 

But the interest rate—I wish my 
friend would talk about that, my Re- 
publican friends never mention that— 
yet there is where inflation is. The 
inflation going on in the country today 
is in the high interest rates, the in- 
creased interest rates. By increasing 
the interest rate you not only unbalance 
the Federal budget, but you also unbal- 
ance every budget of every State, every 
city, every county, every road district, 
every school district, every levee dis- 
trict, every political subdivision, and 
every local county or community in the 
United States of America, the budget of 
corporations and individuals; you un- 
balance everybody’s budget by an in- 
crease in interest rates; you cause in- 
creased taxes and increased prices of 
everything. We are paying annually 
about $10 billion more in interest than 
we would be paying—and I am talking 
about on all debts, both public and 
private—if interest rates had been left 
where they were on January 30, 1953. 

And do you know how much $10 bil- 
lion a year is? That is $60 for every 
man, woman, and child; it is $300 for 
every family of five. That means that 
$300 for every family of five must be 
used to pay interest instead of being 
used for the comforts and necessities 
of life. It is a diversion of purchasing 
power. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 


expired. 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, are 
there other special orders? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; 
there are other special orders, 


REPUBLIC OF PANAMA: SYMBOL OF 
FREEDOM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FLooD] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks the Republic of Panama has been 
confronted with the gravest of crises, 
precipitated by invaders and collabora- 
tors in an effort to overturn its constitu- 
tionally elected government. That the 
people of that country are alert to their 
dangers is indicated by an editorial in the 
Star and Herald of Panama, Republic of 
Panama, in its April 18, 1959, issue, ap- 
pealing to all loyal Panamanians to sup- 
port their national freedom. 

With this appeal, I am sure that all 
thoughtful citizens of all the Americas 
will agree that its integrity must be pre- 
served as a symbol of freedom. 

The indicated editorial follows: 

Ir Can’? HAPPEN HERE 


There are times in the life of every nation 
when the rather vulgar maxim “Keep your 
shirt on” appears to apply to the current 
situation. 

When this venerable newspaper, started in 
1849, headlines its lead story “Supreme Court 
Sees ‘Grave Threat’ to RP” we residents of 
this Isthmus are forced to stop, look and 
listen in our efforts to evaluate the gravity of 
the situation. 

And as we pause to review the march of 
current local events we find ourselves saying 
“It can't happen here.” 

Nevertheless “it” is happening here. 

There are many angles to the situation and 
not all of these angles directly concern Pan- 
ama itself. 

Rather we would say that it is triggered by 
a combination of interests some of whose 
representatives are disloyal to the spirit of 
free Americanism, persons who seek political 
power to further their own selfish interests 
at the cost of national patriotism. Even at 
the cost of the national welfare. 

How much can this nation depend on such 
wavering loyalties? 

What is national patriotism? Firstly it is 
love for and loyalty to the homeland, the 
land of one’s birth, the land of one’s fore- 
fathers, the land for whose freedom those 
forefathers have fought. Many have died. 

Panama is a free country, its freedom guar- 
anteed from the outset by treaty agreements, 
its defense assured by the defenders of the 
Panama Canal. It, Panama, is an honest and 
virile young nation. It has produced many 
wise and loyal men and women. 

Latterly, we must admit, it has been torn 
by various factions assuredly seeking their 
own advantage rather than the national wel- 
fare. The leaders of these factions are dis- 
loyal not alone to the nation’s top officials, 
men legally elected by popular vote, but to 
the various principles of freedom for which 
all of our Americas have fought. 

Let us loyal Panamanians support the free- 
dom this nation now enjoys. Let its duly 
elected leaders stand strong, assured that 
their sister American nations will stand by 
them. 
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PANAMA INVASION OBSCURES 
REAL HAZARDS TO CANAL 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
invasion of Panama by Cuban revolu- 
tionaries, though abortive, is not a new 
phenomenon in Caribbean history. In 
some ways, it is suggestive of the fili- 
buster expeditions of the notorious 
William Walker to Nicaragua over a 
century ago, which ended with his 
execution. 

Lest the deluge of sensational pub- 
licity evoked by current isthmian vio- 
lence obscure mounting pressures now 
facing the Panama Canal enterprises, 
I would stress again what I have re- 
peatedly emphasized to the Congress: a 
prime long-range objective of the Com- 
munist international conspiracy is to 
wrest control of the Panama Canal and 
Canal Zone from the United States. 

In advancing this policy there have 
been two approaches: 

First. Internationalization under the 
United Nations or other international 
authority; and 

Second. Increased participation by 
Panama in toll revenues, canal sover- 
eignty, and management, aimed at na- 
tionalization. 

As predicted by me in an address to 
the House on February 25, 1959, re- 
peated radical and impossible demands 
in Panama have aided and abetted pro- 
posals for internationalization. This 
idea has been further advanced in an 
article in the April 1959 issue of For- 
eign Affairs by two professors of polit- 
ical science of Stanford University, and 
in an editorial in the Washington Post 
of April 26, 1959, supporting their views. 
Highly theoretical and unrealistic, the 
proposal to divest the United States of 
its control and jurisdiction of the Pan- 
ama Canal enterprise ignores inherent 
political instability of the isthmian 
area, which was set forth in detail by 
me in another address to the House on 
April 2, 1958. 

To protect the canal enterprise 
against such instability was a major 
purpose of the framers of the 1903 Hay- 
Bunau-Varillo Treaty. History has 
fully justified their vision. Moreover, 
the dangers are not over but are, in fact, 
increased by our failure to make timely 
and emphatic reiteration of the his- 
toric policies governing the construc- 
tion, maintenance, operation and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal. 

The security of our future isthmian 
policy, Mr. Speaker, will not be solved by 
ignoring attacks upon it because of a re- 
luctance on our part to offend someone, 
or an assumed fear of a so-called 
counter-action in Panama. Instead, the 
record of the last 25 years is conclusive 
that successive diplomatic surrenders 
with respect to the Panama Canal have 
merely brought forth increased demands 
for further surrenders. Where will all 
this lead if the Congress does not stop it? 

This, Mr. Speaker, the Congress must 
do if our vital interests are to be pro- 
tected. It can be accomplished by 
prompt passage of House Concurrent 
Resolution 33, 86th Congress, reasserting 
our historic isthmian policies and serv- 
ing notice of our intention to meet our 
treaty obligations. 
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Two significant news stories dealing 
with the Panama Canal situation in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 1 and the 
Washington Post of May 4, 1959, also the 
indicated editorial follow: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 1, 1959] 


INVASION FUROR Masks THREAT OF ANOTHER 
PANAMA CANAL RAID—POLITICAL PRESSURES 
ARE MOUNTING For UNITED STATES To SPLIT 
CANAL REVENUES WITH PANAMA 

(By Henry Gemmill) 

PANAMA Crry.—“Traffic is running out of 
our ears,” says Maj. Gen. William Potter, 
President of the U.S. Government-owned 
Panama Canal Company. “Right now we are 
handling the business that 2 years ago our 
charts showed would not be reached until 
1968. March was the first month in history 
that we handled over 1,000 ships and tolls 
passed $4 million; the April figures will be 
even bigger.” 

This economic data suggests the most im- 
portant men to watch in Panama today are 
perhaps not the 89 invaders from Cuba who 
are holed up in the village of Nombre de 
Dios (Name of God), nor their asserted 
chieftain Roberto Arias, who is holed up in 
the Brazilian Embassy here, but another 
young man, named Aquilino Boyd, and his 
zealous associates. 


WAS FOREIGN MINISTER 


Handsome Aquilino, still in his thirties, has 
already been foreign minister, is now among 
the most vocal members of the National As- 
sembly, and has formed a new party which 
proclaims as its objective getting for Panama 
50 percent of all the canal’s gross revenues. 
Last year that half share would have come 
to more than $21 million from tolls alone, or 
$41 million if revenues from the Canal Com- 
pany's sales of goods and services were 
counted in. And the figures are headed 
sharply higher. This would be a hefty in- 
crease indeed over the $1.9 million which the 
United States now pays yearly for its lease- 
hold on the isthmus right-of-way. 

General Potter is one of the few men on 
the isthmus who never, never talks politics. 
But everyone else is willing to grant that 
Senor Boyd is already running hard to win 
the Presidency in elections just a year away: 
He is supported by some brilliant men. One 
is Ernesto Castillero, who is both a widely 
read newspaper polemicist and professor at 
the state university, from which students 
frequently storm the streets. Another is the 
brother of Roberto Arias, Gilberto, who is 
known as the smart boy of the family. 

Making a grab for canal property or money 
is the traditional road to political success in 
Panama. Whether or not Aquilino Boyd hits 
the jackpot, his ambitious drive is likely to 
force competitive claims by the older parties, 
the Coalition Party to which present Presi- 
dent Ernesto de la Guardia belongs, and the 
Liberals. This is increasingly true, veteran 
observers here agree, as political ferment in 
Panama $ 

The invasion from Cuba is just the latest 
evidence of this instability. Earlier symp- 
toms were sporadic outbreaks in the Prov- 
inces and rioting in the capital. The de la 
Guardia tion has no tight hold on 
the loyalty of the populace even in this 
moment of a threat from abroad. Talk toa 
taxi driver or to a white-collar worker in 
Panama City and you are likely to hear, “It 
doesn't matter who wins—one crowd is as 
bad as another.” 


GENERAL REVOLT UNLIKELY 

Unless more boatloads of invaders arrive 
from Cuba—and there are reports they are 
headed this way—it seems unlikely that any 
general revolt could take place here now. 
But the pressure for political upheaval is 
always present. To understand the insta- 
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bility of Panama politics one must begin 
with economics. 

The million people in this stringbean na- 
tion have ever since independence relied pri- 
marily upon canal revenues and jobs as the 
mainspring of their economy. Apart from a 
few plants such as a cement factory, ply- 
wood mill, and a small new steel mill, there 
is little industry. About 20 percent of the 
working force gets its money directly from 
the U.S. operation of the canal and defense 
forces based in the Canal Zone and from one 
private American firm, Chiriqui Land Co., 
banana growing subsidiary of United Fruit. 
All these are paid far more than the rest of 
the labor force. A large proportion of the 
nation is made up of subsistence farmers 
who squat on land, burn it, poke the ground 
with the machetes to plant a little rice, and 
then move on in 3 or 4 years when the land 
is exhausted. Some 12,000 squatters live on 
the outskirts of this city, too, some of them 
among the ruins of the old Panama which 
was sacked by pirate Henry Morgan. There 
is even a squatters’ union with headquarters 
here. About 12 percent of the labor force is 
jobless and the per capita income runs about 
$237 yearly. 

Most of these people consider themselves 
politically disenfranchised. So do many 
educated youngsters who go through the 
university and then find jobs scarce. Law- 
yers and other middle-class folk share their 
dissatisfaction. The complaint is that a 
very few families—proud of their wealth 
and the purity of their “white blood”—have 
a monopoly of political power, though they 
may feud bitterly among themselves. Elec- 
tions are held which are rated rather honest, 
as those in Latin America go. 

The political aristocracy obviously sits on 
dynamite. The coalition  party’s strong 
man, Jose Antonio Remon, who had been 
boss of the national guard before his elec- 
tion in 1952, was machinegunned to death 2 
years later. Mr. de la Guardia, elected 3 
years ago after an interim regime, is rated 
an earnest fellow who has tried to improve 
health, nutrition and education. He has 
just launched a public housing program to 
get some of the populace out of the shacks. 
But he is not a forceful character, as may 
perhaps be indicated by his reluctance to 
send his thousands of national guardsmen 
in to clean up the pocket of Cuban invaders. 


Having made plenty of money in the 
brewing business, he is not considered to be 
hungry for political graft. But even his 
reputation of high honesty has been be- 
smirched by subordinates. Members of the 
Panama City Council, appointed by the 
President, were accused of peculations, such 
as spending $200 for a broom, and after a 
crusading radio station stirred up a riot, he 
had to send them on a 90-day leave of ab- 
sence. 

This is about up, incidentally, and the old 
councilmen say they will resume their seats 
even if force is required. His greatest mis- 
fortune was to fall out with the Arias family. 
Young Roberto and Gilberto are the mem- 
bers most in the public eye, but chief of the 
clan is their father, Harmodio. He is a law- 
yer of note, representing “flag of convenience” 
shipping firms. 

Son Gilberto stuck to the political road 
but son Roberto took to plotting the in- 
vasion from Cuba, according to official ac- 
counts which seem backed by the evidence 
and, although Panama officially accepts 
Fidel Castro’s disapproval of the Cuban 
maneuvers, it is privately and generally be- 
lieved that he knew and approved of them. 


CASTRO’S MOTIVE QUESTIONED 
Certainly Casto knew Roberto Arias; he 
had entertained him in Havana and dec- 
orated his wife, British ballerina Dame Mar- 
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got Fonteyn. Certainly the Panama Gov- 
ernment had issued public warning in ad- 
vance that an invasion was being mounted 
in Cuba. The question Panamanians are 
asking is why Fidel, a man who vows his 
sympathy for the masses, would lend sup- 
port to an attempted coup by an aristocrat. 

One school of thought holds that the 
Cuban is irrational and there is no use try- 
ing to make sense of what he does. The 
other holds that he calculated quite coldly 
that he figured the invasion would be ac- 
companied by a popular uprising in Panama 
and that Roberto Arias would be brushed 
aside by some more radical figure during the 
course of the bloodletting. At any rate, all 
agree that coordination of the invasion 
forces was completely bungled and the 
forces that landed are no threat but merely 
an embarrassment. 

They embarrass Casto. They embarrass 
de la Guardia. They embarrass the United 
States. American forces in this area could 
doubtless wipe out the invaders in a half 
hour but this probably would result in 
civilian casualties in Nombre de Dios. The 
whole incident could become another ex- 
ample of U.S. imperialism and colonialism 
for the leftists of Latin America to talk 
about endlessly. 

Even events as they stand now are being 
turned against the United States. The af- 
ternoon newspaper Pan American yesterday 
afternoon gave prominent display in the 
space where editorials would normally ap- 
pear to an anonymous letter attacking the 
United States, 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, May 4, 1959] 
REBEL BANDS STILL THREATEN PANAMA RULE 
(By Jules Dubois) 

Panama Crrr, May 3.—The invasion at- 
tempt to overthrow President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, Jr., failed by quick action of the 
Organization of American States and the 
Cuban Government, but he still faces a pre- 
carious 16 months before his 4-year term 
ends. 

The revolutionary plans suffered a major 
setback but they have not collapsed. Rebel 
students are prowling the jungles of the 
Province of Colon, not far from Nombre de 
Dios, where the Cuban invaders surrendered 
Friday, and a clash has been reported with 
troops of Panama's Guardia Nacional. 

Extremely divergent political forces are 
involved in the conflict here. 

Roberto E. Arias and his cousin, Ruben O, 
Miro, may have been motivated by desires 
of revenge, power, and financial gain, but 
others, notably the Panama Students Fed- 
eration, want to produce a leftist social rev- 
olution with heavy overtones of anti-Amer- 
icanism. 

Leaders of the Students Federation expect 
other groups of rebel Panamanians to appear 
soon in the hills of the interior in action 
against the Guardia Nacional, which has a 
total force of 2,800 men throughout the 
country. 

Humberto Brugiatti, provisional president 
of the Students Federation and one of the 
leaders of the Union of University Students, 
denies that the body is dominated by Com- 
munists. But in the next breath he empha- 
sizes that the Students Federation is not 
anti-Communist. 

The students have a list of immediate de- 
mands. The first is that de la Guardia and 
Col. Bolivar Vallarino, commander of the 
Guardia Nacional, must go. 

Two major demands that directly affect 
the United States are supported even in 
Government quarters. They are the recog- 
nition of Panama’s titular sovereignty in 
the Canal Zone and a share for Panama of 
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50 percent of the gross revenue of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 26, 1959] 
New LOOK aT PANAMA 


The real importance of the cloak-and- 
dagger melodrama involving Margot Fonteyn 
and the ballerina’s Panamanian husband is 
that it draws attention to a tide of unrest 
evident for some months in Panama. So 
far, the recurrent disturbances have seemed 
mainly to be a dispute between President 
de la Guardia and his opponents among the 
small clique of families that dominate the 
Republic’s politics. But it may not remain 
soforlong. There is an awakening national- 
ism in the Caribbean and it would be un- 
realistic to assume that Panama can seal 
itself off from the forces that have found a 
symbol in Fidel Castro’s Cuba. Significantly, 
the Panamanians have accused Cuba of per- 
mitting the training of an army of revolu- 
tionary exiles. 

Whatever the truth in this assertion— 
and it is worth stressing that Panama is 
far from a dictatorship—sooner or later 
another sleeping issue will become alive 
again. The issue, of course, is the status 
of the Panama Canal. An especially perti- 
nent article in the current Foreign Affairs 
makes this warning: “In the long run the 
United States will confront a situation not 
unlike the British in Suez.” The authors, 
Martin Travis and James Watkins, propose 
the internationalization of the canal under 
the United Nations. 

There are good and cogent reasons for 
considering a change in the status of the 
canal. In years past, strategic interests 
made it imperative that the United States 
safeguard the canal through American own- 
ership. But the development of missiles— 
and of aircraft carriers with canted decks 
too great for the Gaillard Narrows—has 
markedly changed the canal’s priority claim. 
Nonetheless U.S. policy has remained geared 
to an outdated military requirement. 

Under the 1903 Treaty with the fledgling 
Republic of Panama, the United States was 
granted in perpetuity the right of using and 
controlling the Canal Zone. Panamanians 
have long contended that this treaty is an 
affront to their sovereignty, and it is no 
secret that Panama ultimately hopes to in- 
herit the canal. The Republic undoubtedly 
has a strong claim, but there is an alter- 
native which this newspaper has suggested 
before. That is to consider ways of placing 
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the canal under the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, so that 21 flags would fly in the 
zone rather than 1. 

As with any other proposed change, this 
plan would involve difficulties; for one thing, 
a new arrangement must take full account 
of Panama’s interests. Yet the proposal 
could give new meaning to Pan Americanism 
and to the principle of international con- 
trol of great waterways. And in any event, 
the important thing is to understand the 
need to take a new look before a distant 
storm becomes a hurricane. 


THE AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to keep all those interested in the pro- 
gress of the Area Redevelopment Bill 
informed and up-to-date, I am herewith 
submitting a list of the amendments 
made by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Subcommittee, headed by Con- 
gressman WRIGHT Par Max, to this bill, 
and which has been reported out by the 
full committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and has been sent to the House 
Rules Committee for its consideration 
and action. 

In order to further inform all those 
interested in this vital legislation, I am 
also submitting a list of the congres- 
sional districts with labor markets suf- 
fering from substantial labor surplus, as 
well as rural redevelopment areas, such 
list indicates current and prospective 
date of eligibility for benefits under the 
area redevelopment bill, H.R. 3505. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, this material 
will serve as an excellent reference for 
all who wish to make use of it. This 
data and information has been compiled 
by the Area Employment Expansion 
Committee, 99 University Place, New 
York, N.Y., under the supervision and 
direction of Mr. Solomon Barkin, secre- 
tary treasurer of the committee. 
AMENDMENTS TO AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 

H.R. 3505 IN COMMITTEE 

1, Eligibility criteria for rural areas: Ad- 
ministrator must designate any rural county 
on either of two 1954 lists of counties with 
lowest farm incomes and levels of living; 
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may designate other counties under criteria 
of original bill. 

2. Financing: Loan funds must be appro- 
priated (bill now allows borrowing such 
funds from Treasury). 

3. Dollar amounts: 


Un millions} 


Plant loans: 
Industrial iE ES Se TESS Sos 


Vocational training grants 
Technical assistance 


1 No amount specified. 
2 Per year. 

4. Public facility loams and grants: 

(a) No loans or grants to private organiza- 
tions. 

(b) Interest rate lowered on loans (from 
4 percent to 2% percent under present con- 
ditions. 

(c) Loan may cover entire cost (bill now 
limits to 65 percent). 

(d) Requirement that public works proj- 
ect itself provide permanent jobs is elimi- 
nated. 

(e) Loans may be made where not other- 
wise available on “equally favorable terms”. 
(Bill now says “reasonable terms”.) 

(f) Both loans and grants must be con- 
sistent with approved overall redevelopment 


program. 

(g) Loan or grant is prohibited for facil- 
ity that would compete with existing pri- 
vately-owned public utility unless State 
agency finds need. 

5. Urban renewal grants: Not more than 
10 percent of new funds authorized for total 
urban renewal program may be used under 
area redevelopment program. 

6. Vocational training: 

(a) Dollar limit on financial assistance 
($1.5 million a year). 

(b) Financial assistance must be chan- 
neled through State board for vocational 
education, 

(c) Authority for Secretary of Labor to 


7. Records and audit: Recipients of plant 
loans or public facility loans or grants must 
keep records, submit to GAO audit. 


lus, indicating current and prospective date of eligibility 
ill, April 1959 isi 


posed area redevelopment legislation are marked 
is available, on the assumption that the current 


Earliest pri ive 
date of Phglbility 


May 1959. 


April 1959. 
ay 1959. 


Do. 


Do. 
April 1959, 


(fart) April 1959. 


Tune 1959, 


Do. 
Do. 
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7 ee 


}onicago (Du Page). 


Labor market area 
date of eligi 


St. Augustine (St. Johns) 
Apalachicola (Franklin) 


*Toccoa (Habersham, er 
Jefferson-Commerce (Jackso 
cara ot (Fannin, Gilmer, Murrey and 


ens), 
sao wn-Rockmart (Paulding and 
Ellijay (Fannin, Gilmer, Murray and 
Pickens), 
Swainsboro (Emanuel)... 
Rockford (Winnebago) 
Danville (Vermillion). 
Chicago (Du Page) 
Canton (Fulton) 


May 1959. 


Chicago (Du Page) 


atin, Hardin, Pope, 
Frank- 


e N 333 


hysboro- West 
in, Jackson, Johnson, 


P 
fer, Unon and Pulaski) 


*Litchfield (Macoupin). ..----------== 

1 (Bureau and western part of 

— (W. WD PERAN FRSE CESAR 

eoria je ag and Tazewell) 

a 84 lle A ieta and western part 
e 


July 1059. 
Ar Ts a Ypo. 


of La Sall 


Chicago (Du Page) 


St. Louis, Mo.-III. (Madison and St. | July 1959. 
Clair). 


*Harrisburg (White) 

*Litehfield í ae? 

*Mount arme . Sar 
Lawrence, Richland, Wabash 

*Mount Vernon (Hamilton, fatterson, 


Wayne). 
*Centralia (Clinton, Marion) 


Edinburg (Johnson) 
*Evansville pander 
Petersburg (Pi 
Louisville, 7 


New Castle ( 
Shelbyville (Shei. * 
— Cit; 1 77 5 


Ott W: 

Seer gz half of Lee) 
tehison) 

*Coffee 2 oat —— 

„sung (0 Gerd Ors — 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 


8 1959, 


September 1959. 


September 1959. 


September 1959, 


Earliest 9 
y 


MORE: LE 


Labor market area Earliest. 
date of eligi Pits igibility 


Irn tome eccet 
*Madisonville (Hopkins, Webster) 
*Owensboro (Davies) 
*Harard (Breathitt, Letcher, Perry) 
M orehead-Grayson (Carter, Elliott, 


se haps Rowan). 
*Paintsville-Prestonsburg An, Nf Koyo, 
*Pikeville-Williamson (Pike), — 
cae (Clay, Knox, 1, Whit- 


Johnson, Knott, Magoffin 
*Middlesboro-Harlan (Bell, Harlan, 
Leslie). 


May 1959. 


nn . 


ucah 
„Madison vine (Muhlenberg) 
»Hopkinsville (Christian, Todd, Trigg). 


September 1960. 


March 1960. 


5 . 

erna (parts of Seng Re- 
ennebee, 

hoo, and Linceln). 

Calais-Eastport ‘eastern part of 


rtiand 
Rumford (part of Oxford County 
Norway-Paris (part of Cumber! 
gone Oxford). 


Augus er a of K Kennebec, Sagada- 


Baltimore 


Crisfield (Somerset and part of Wor- 


Elkton (Cecil)... 
Baltimore. 


Speingnieid Holyoke; (part). 


. E ———— 


September 1959, 


*Detroit (Wii ee 
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(Nore.—The following is a list of labor markets with a substantial lal le for benefits under proposed area redevelopment ey 
with (*), See note at end of table. The earliest likely date ot eligi fo F Seen 
level of unemployment will continue, A list of rural counties eligible 


is available, on the assum: that the current 
for benefits is available separately.) 4 * 


Congressman Earliest Lhe san mi Congressman Labor market area Earliest pros 
date of eligibility date of eligi ity 
Michigan—Continued New Mexico: 
A — . —— Montoya Deming (Luna) renaren uien 
October 1959, Morris . Las Me (San Miguel) 
CeT Ree eae ka Raton (Colſax) 
New York: 
A 
Griffiths.....-.....-] *Detroit (Wayne) uly 1 
Hoffman...........) South Haven (Van Buren) ::: || Kiburn . Water town October 1959. 
July 1 
5 Do. 
Johansen reek- nnn ramen an er ene a a 
Do. 
F November 1959. 
. Wayne)... Walls ille (Allegany) — 1 
achro V a: an 1960, 
Meader. 5 Salamanca (Cattargus) . June 1959, 
Adrian. „% I RKichlman -..-.--.- July 1959, 
~ June 1959. Robison 10 * 
m. -- ovember 1959, 
O'Hara Detroit (Macomb)... ing-Hornell June 1959, 
Port Huron (St. Clair) Geese Ne Middletown-Beacon 
Caro (Puscola) (Onine 
Rohani- *Detroit an A y Slienectady-Troy (Schenec- | July 1959. 
esota' = 
Blatnik... Duluth-Su July 1959, A — e DA LSE 
-| Bemidji f 0 — — 
eee Winona (Winona) Auburn 3 
M ee a Ep Tee en ey See Me PM e Albany-Schenectady-Troy (Rensse- Do. 
e Glens yale Hudson Falls (W. June 1959 
arren, | Jun 
Colmer September 1960. Plats inton) 5 
e N ee a Sem tem 
ville May 1959. * — terfor: of Mecha: Stillwater wens 
8 pete a -Middletown-Beacon 
1 a) . (Ulster) August 1959 
ad. Canton (Madison) „ 

Missouri: Gata reene). 
Bolling............-] Kansas City (Kansas City) September 1959. New York... July 1959. 
Brown.. 1 875 a Anfuso. 

Cannon St. July 1939. Barry. 
arion and Becker. 
Carnahan..........| Flat River. ._.-.......- 
Cabool (Texas Buckley. 
Ohristopher Soper, 1959. Celler..... 
8 A . Lou July 1959. Delaney. Queens 
Washington ( Un) September 1960. Derounlan 
...... Clay) September 1959. Dollinger.. Bronx 
eee e Caruthers Dool 
Sulllvan —— — — 
September 1960, Keo Kings — 
Montana: Anderson. Butte 
(Meagher). 
(Musselshi 
-Flaxville-Whitetall (part of 
Daniels). 
Ab saga Cunning- Beatrice (Gage 
No Te 4 P AE EE 
Ke 3 N July 1959. Forh Carolina: 
chincloss e 
. Do. z July 1960, 
Do, 
Cahill... 
Sa De. Hall combo) = 
Do. N ens 
7 September 1000 
m 
2 1959. Do. 
September 1959. Murphy (Cherokee) 
July 1959. . . (Lincoln) 
i Bo: ee *Rockingham-Ham! 
Gallagher . oe EES | 
Do, Do. 
Menn K Scott. Roxboro (Person) 
Os mers. Do. Whitener Marion (McDowell). ...-.------- 
Do. 8 ings Mountain (Cleve! 
6 8 eis Rutherfordton- Forest City.. 
Thom „„ s 
paS Ashley... Toledo (Lucas) July 1959. 
Do. Baum Lorain-Elyria (Lorain) May 1959. 
Wallhauser. Do. Betts Kenton July 1959. 
Widnall. pe — Tiffin - Fostoria (Hancock, | August 1959. 
Do. BOW eaten noe *New w. Philadelphia-Dover (Tuscara- 
Allen Do. Was). 
Plainfield-Somer ville . Bron Springen. 
Flemington (half of Hunterdon)..-----| J y 1959. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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(Nore.—The following is a list of labor markets with a substantial labor surplus. Those currently eligible for benefits under proposed area redevelopment legislation are marked 
with (). See note at end of table. The earliest likely date of eligibility for other labor markets is noted where information is available, on the assumption that the current 
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Congressman Labor market area Earliest prospective Congressman Labor market area isst poa tive 
date of eligibility 22 of eligi Pligibility 
9＋— Pennsylvania--Con. 
——ů ů — Youngstown (part of Trumbulh . July 1959. G c an ee 
Ashtabula-Conneanut......_...........| August 1959. Tuly 1960. 
Kent-Ravenna (Portage: Jnly 1959. 
— A New Philadelphia-Dover Catto. œ e . ieee 
1 Rhodes Reading inen -| July 1959. 
Steubenville-Wheeling (W.Va.) May 1959. Saylor “Johnstown (Cambri 
East Liverpool-Sal Indiana (Indiana)... September 1960. 
Henderson Cambridge Do. Kittanning-Ford Cit Do. 
Marietta.. June 1959. Simpson Johnstown (Somerset) 
Zanesville. August 1959. *Lewistown (XMifflin) 
Woodsfield (Monroe) *Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel | 
Youngstown (Mahoning, Trumbull)..| July 1959. (Snyder, Union). 
‘Toledo (part of Wood)... .-..-.-..---- Do. Chanibersburg-Waynesboro (Frank- Do. 
*Athens-Logan-Nelsonville__._....-_.- lin, Fulton), 
*Portsmouth-Chillieothe Gackson) F Pihilsdotnhia -rea eae aes July 1959. 
a nee (Pike, Ross, Van Zandt. 2 Blair — TL 
101 . 
Batavia - Georgetown - West Union | June 1959. 
(Adams, Brown, Clermont). Walter Fottswile part of of Carbon) ee eee 
Oklahoma: Allentown-Bethlehem (Northampton). Do, 
— —— Poteau (Le Flore) Lehighton-Palmerton (Carbon, except 
Ardmore (Carter). May 1959. Pottsville area). 
*McAlester (Pittsburg) — pends Island: 
Edmonson-......--- *Okmulgee-Henryetta (Okmulgee) = = | || Fogarty 
a RE ERA Shawnee (Pottawatomie) Foran Ber GS a 
Oregon 
22 Portland (Multnomahl .------------- Julx 1959. South Carolina: Rivers. 
Norblad Portland (Clackamas, Washington) Do. ‘Tennessee: 
McMinnville (Yamhill) BEES AEE Knoxville (Anderson, Blount. —. 
La „ (Cam 
ber 1900. 
phis... July 1959, 
Seasonally high M Marshall) 
unemployment Murfreesboro Sees) 
in area. Shelbyville (Bedford). _..... 9 
May 1959. Reece...........--.- Bristol Johnson City-Kingsport 
Seasonally high Texas: 
apan se ag — ee Do. 
n area, Erath) 
Roseburg... . ---. ~<a nnessencesse-= Do ͤ A pores Sco sh Laredo. —— May 1959. 
Pendleton (Umatilla) 
Hood River (Hood River) [ Rogers . Pampa (Gray) s 
Baabe. —— July 1959. n 
r- July 1960, 
St. Johnsbury et g Caled 
eee ces Virginia Essex, Orleans, and Washington). 
Byrne.......-.-.---] a A T R . SST Do. Jennings. . . . Big Stone Gap-Appalachia (Lee, 
A TABERE k April 1959, Wise à N d 
A Richlands-Bluefleld -m= August 1959, 
*Bristol-Johnson Qity-Kingsport, 
Corbett............-} Pittsburgh. Do. Tenn. 8 County, Va.). 
Curtin. Allentown-Bethlehem (Lehigh). July 1959, bi Sy eee Seat *Radford-Pulaski (Floyd, Mont- 
Lage rin (Opoka). S ag gomery) VEREEN 
Pi 6 April 108. Tuck . *Radford-Pulaski (Wythe) * 
2 July 1959. 
amer on) r IIe 
1 
Fulton —— 25 — ar SE 8 April 1959. Bremerton June 1959. 
6 0 -DuBois of Jefferson). Tollefson...........| ‘Tacoma...... July 1959, 
Oil City-Franklin-Titusville (Forest, Do. 
vi à Bellingham. May 1959. 
September 1000. be gp a cog 
roma July 1959, 
Holland April 1959. — — 
Kearns. July 1959, 
UAE Me Sa ay le SE aE July 1959, 
a Cit sa a lin-Titusville (part of | April 1959, Hechler........-..-| *Logan (Lincoln). 
———ꝓũ—7 MA ee Philadelphia (Montgomery) July 1959. 
. soe i be 
Morgan *Uniontown-Connelisviile (Fayette) -- 5 Kee....-..----.----| *Ronceverte-White Sulphur Springs 
Pittsburgh (Washington) Do. 
Mumma *Lewistown (Juniata) 
arris! July 1960. 
E PE July 1959. More 
Forest City- Montrose (Susq s 


“Scranton (Lackawunna) 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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(Note.—The following is a list of labor markets with a substantial labor surp) 
with (). See note at end of table. The earliest likely date of eligibility 


level of unemployment will continue. A list of rural counties eligible for benefits is available separately.) 


lus. Those currently eligible for benefits under proposed area redevelopment legislation are marked 
for other labor markets is noted where information is available, on the assumption that the current 


Congressman Labor market area 


Earliest prospective 
date of eligibility 


Congressman 


Labor market area Earliest pı 


tive 
date of eligibility 


West Virginia—Con, 
Slack. *Beckley (Raleigh) 

an (Logan, part of 
Martinshare ok tate ieee 
*Morgantown.......--- 
Marlinton 2 


pewa and Eau 


aki Poy ‘Clare: Chippewa gae Snir: March 1960. 
aire Count les, 


N 


Kastenmeler. 
Laird 
July 1959, 
O’Konski 
aoip ay Van Pelt 
5 Withrow....-..--.- 
IEOR pe May 1959. 


Wyoming: Thomson... 


*La C 
Mauston Juneau) 
Kemmerer (part of Lin 
Sheridan (Sheridan) 


Watertown August 1959. 
Antigo (Langlade 
Stevens Point (Portage) 
Duluth-Superlor (Douglas). July 1959. 
8 (Onelda) 

e October 1959, 


NOTES 


Eligible for assistance under the Spence bill, i.e., unemployment of 6 percent or more in at least 18 of the previous 24 months, 9 percent during at least 15 of the previous 18 
months, 12 percent during the previous 12 months, or 15 percent during the previous 6-month period. 
Eligibility date for most very small areas of substantial labor surplus not ascertainable due to lack of data. 


RURAL REDEVELOPMENT AREAS PRESCRIBED BY 
THE HOUSE BANKING COMMITTEE IN PRO- 
POSED AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Nore.—The bill recommended by the 
House Banking Committee declares that 
among the rural redevelopment areas “shall 
be included * * * any county (1) which is 
among the 500 counties in the United States 
ranked lowest in level of living of farm- 
operator families; or (2) which is among the 
500 counties in the United States having 
the highest percentage of commercial farms 
producing less than $2,500 worth of products 
for sale annually.” 

The counties listed below conform to these 
categories: 

(Congressman and rural county) 
ALABAMA 

ANDREWS: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Ge- 
neva, Henry, Houston, Lee, Macon, Russell. 

Borxix: Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Mon- 
roe, Washington, Wilcox, 

ELLIOTT: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Frank- 
lin, Lamar, Marion, Pickens, Walker, Win- 
ston. 

GRANT: Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Cren- 


shaw, Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery, 
Pike. 

Jones: Jackson, Lawrence, Limestone, 
Morgan. 


Ralxs: Chambers, DeKalb, Etowah, Mar- 
shall, Randolph, Tallapoosa. 

ROBERTS: Autauga, Clay, 
Elmore, St. Clair. 

SELDEN: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, 
Sumter, Tuscaloosa. 


ARKANSAS 


Atrorp; Conway, Faulkner, Perry, Pope, 
Yell. 

GaTHINGs: Clay, Crittenden, Greene, Lee, 
Phillips, St. Francis. 

Harris: Ashley, Bradley, Calhoun, Clark, 
Columbia, Hempstead, Howard, Lafayette, 
Little River, Miller, Montgomery, Nevada, 
Ouachita, Pike, Polk, Sevier, Union. 

Mitts: Cleburne, Fulton, Independence, 
Izard, Lawrence, Monroe, Randolph, Sharp, 
Stone, White, Woodruff. 

NORRELL: Chicot, Cleveland, Dallas, Desha, 
Drew, Grant, Jefferson, Lincoln, Lonoke. 

TRIMBLE: Baxter, Boone, Johnson, Logan, 
Madison, Marion, Newton, Scott, Searcy, Se- 
bastian, Van Buren. 

FLORIDA 

MatTrHEws: Baker, Gilchrist, Hamilton, La- 
fayette, Madison, Suwannee, Union, 

Sixes; Calhoun, Holmes, Jackson, Jeffer- 
son, Leon, Okaloosa, Walton, Washington, 


Coosa, Dallas, 


GEORGIA 


Buitcx: Appling, Atkinson, Bacon, Brant- 
ley, Charlton, Clinch, Coffee, Echols, Jeff 
Davis, Lanier, Pierce, Telfair, Wayne. 

Brown: Elbert, Greene, Hart, Lincoln, 
Oglethorpe, Taliaferro, Warren, Wilkes. 

Davis: Rockdale. 

FLYNT: Butts, Carroll, Clayton, Coweta, 
Fayette, Heard, Henry, Lamar, Meriwether, 
Newton. 

Forrester: Clay, Dodge, Harris, Marion, 
Quitman, Randolph, Stewart, Taylor, Wilcox. 

LanpruM: Fannin, Gilmer, Rabun, Towns, 
Union, White. 

MITCHELL: Chatooga, 
Haralson, Murray, Walker. 
Pitcuer: Baker, Brooks, Decatur, Early. 

Preston: Bryan, Burke, Evans, Liberty, 


Dade, Douglas, 


Long, Montgomery, Screven, Trattnall, 
Treutlen, Wheeler. 
Vinson: Baldwin, Crawford, Glascock, 


Hancock, Jasper, Johnson, Twiggs, Washing- 
ton, Wilkinson. 
ILLINOIS 
Gray: Hardin, Johnson, Pope. 
KENTUCKY 

CHELF: Adair, Green, Metcalfe. 

Natcuer: Allen, Breckinridge, Butler, Ed- 
monson, Grayson, Hopkins, Ohio. 

Perkins: Breathitt, Carter, Elliott, Floyd, 
Greenup, Johnson, Lawrence, Lee, Magoffin, 
Menifee, Morgan, Pike, Rowan, Wolfe. 

Siter: Clay, Clinton, Cumberland, Jack- 
son, Knox, Laurel, Monroe, Owsley, Pulaski, 
Rockcastle, Russell, Wayne, Whitley. 

Spence: Lewis. 

STUBBLEFIELD: Crittenden, 
Cracken, Marshall, 

Watts: Casey, Estil, Powell. 

LOUISIANA 

Brooks: Bienville, Claiborne, De Soto, Red 
River, Webster. 

McSween: Avoyelles, Grant, La Salle, 
Natchitoches, Sabine, Vernon, Winn. 

Morrison: East Feliciana, Livingston, St. 
Helena, West Feliciana. 

PassMAN: Caldwell, Catahoula, Concordia, 
Franklin, Lincoln, Morehouse, Richland, 
Union, West Carroll. 

THOMPSON: Beauregard, Evangeline, St. 
Landry. 


Graves, Mc- 


MICHIGAN 
Bennett: Iron. 
CEDERBERG: Alcona, Clare, Iosco. 
GRIFFIN: Wexford. 

MINNESOTA 


BLATNIK: Itasca. 
MARSHALL: Aitkin, 


MISSISSIPPI 


ABERNETHY: Alcorn, Attala, Calhoun, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Clay, Itawamba, Lee, 
Lowndes, Monroe, Noxubee, Oktibbeha, 
Pontotoc, Prentiss, Tishomingo, Webster, 
Winston. 

Cotmer: Covington, George, Greene, Jef- 
ferson Davis, Jones, Lamar, Lawrence, Mar- 
ion, Perry, Wayne. 

SmrrH: Bolivar, Coahoma, Holmes, Hum- 
phreys, Issaquena, Leflore, Quitman, Sharkey, 
Sunflower, Tunica, Washington. 

WHITTEN: Benton, Carroll, De Soto, Gre- 
nada, Lafayette, Marshall, Montgomery, Pa- 
nola, Tallahatchie, Tate, Tippah, Union, 
Yalobusha. 

Wurms: Adams, Amite, Claiborne, Co- 
piah, Franklin, Hinds, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Pike, Walthall, Warren, Wilkinson, Yazoo. 

WrnsTeap: Clarke, Jasper, Kemper, Lau- 
derdale, Leake, Madison, Neshoba, Newton, 
Rankin, Scott, Simpson, Smith. 


MISSOURI 


RANDALL: Vernon. 

Brown: Douglas, Ozark, Stone, Taney, 
Wright. 

CARNAHAN: Carter, Dent, Howell, Iron, 
Madison, Oregon, Reynolds, Shannon, Wash- 
ington, Wayne. 

Jones: Bollinger, Butler, Ripley. 

NEW MEXICO 


Montoya, Morris: Mora, Rio Arriba, San 
Miguel, Sierra, Socorro, 

NORTH CAROLINA 

ALEXANDER: Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, 
Stanly, Watauga. 

BARDEN: Duplin, Onslow, Pender. 

Bonner: Hyde, Tyrrell, Washington. 

Fountain: Halifax, Warren. 

Haru: Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, 
Haywood, Jackson, Macon, Swain, Transyl- 
vania, 

Jonas: Avery, Burke, Catawba, Lincoln, 
Mitchell. 

Krrehix: Anson, Davidson, Montgomery, 
Scotland, Wilkes, 

LENNON: Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, 
New Hanover. 

Scorr: Caswell, Person, 

WHITENER: Cleyeland, Madison, McDowell, 
Polk, Rutherford, Yancey. 

OHIO 

HENDERSON: Guernsey, Noble. 

MOELLER: Gallia, 

OKLAHOMA 

ALBERT: Atoka, Choctaw, Latimer, Le 
Flore, McCurtain, Pittsburg, Pushmataha. 

EpmMonpson; Adair, Cherokee, Delaware, 
Haskell, McIntosh, Okmulgee, Sequoyah, 
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Sreep: Coal, Creek, Hughes, Lincoln, Ok- 
fuskee, Seminole. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

ASHMORE: Greenville, Laurens, Spartan- 
burg, Union. 

Dorn: Abbeville, Anderson, Edgefield, 
Greenwood, McCormick, Newberry, Oconee, 
Pickens, Saluda. 

HEMPHILL: Cherokee, Chester, Chester- 
field, Fairfield, Kershaw, Lancaster, York. 

McMrtan: Georgetown, Horry, Lee, Wil- 
Hamsburg. 

RLEY: Barnwell, Lexington, Orangeburg. 

Rivers: Allendale, Beaufort, Berkeley, 
Charleston, Clarendon, Colleton, Dorchester, 
Hampton, Jasper. 


TENNESSEE 


Baker: Anderson, Blount, Campbell, Lou- 
don, Morgan, Roane, Scott, Union. 

Bass: Dickson, Giles, Hickman, Houston, 
Humphreys, Lawrence, Lewis, Perry, Stewart, 
Sumner, Wayne. 

EVERETT: Haywood, Lauderdale. 

Evins: Cannon, Clay, Cumberland, De 
Kalb, Fentress, Jackson, Lincoln, Macon, 
Moore, Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Ruther- 
ford, Smith, Van Buren, Warren, White, 
Wilson, 

Frazier: Bledsoe, Grundy, McMinn, Mar- 
ion, Meigs, Monroe, Polk, Rhea, Sequatchie. 

Murray: Benton, Carroll, Decatur, Fayette, 
Hardeman, Hardin, McNairy, Madison. 

Reece: Carter, Claiborne, Cocke, Grainger, 
Greene, Hamblen, Hancock, Hawkins, Jeffer- 
son, Johnson, Sevier, Sullivan, Unicoi, Wash- 
ington. 

TEXAS 

BECKWORTH: Camp, Panola, Rusk, Upshur, 
Wood. 

Brooks: Newton, Sabine, San Augustine. 

Downy: Anderson, Angelina, Cherokee, 
Henderson, Houston, Madison, Polk, San 
Jacinto, Trinity, Walker. 

Patman: Bowie, Cass, Franklin, Harrison, 
Marion, Morris, Red River, Titus. 

RAYBURN: Rains. 

Teacve: Freestone, 
Somervell. 

THOMPSON: Lavaca. 

THORNBERRY: Bastrop, Burleson. 

Younc: Duval, McMullen. 


VIRGINIA 


Annrrr: Appomattox, Buckingham, Greens- 
ville, Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Prince Ed- 
ward 


Leon, Robertson, 


Downtne: York. 
HARRISON: Bath, Highland. 

JENNINGS: Buchanan, Dickenson, Lee, 
Russell, Scott, Tazewell, Washington, Wise. 
Porr: Alleghany, Bedford, Craig, Floyd, 

SmIrH: Fluvanna, Greene. 

Tuck: Carroll, Charlotte, Grayson, Hall- 
fax, Henry, Patrick. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Batey: Braxton, Calhoun, Clay, 
dridge, Fayette, Gilmer, Harrison, 
Nicholas, Ritchie, Upshur, Wirt. 

HECHLER: Cabell, Jackson, Lincoln, Mason, 
Pleasants, Putnam, Roane, Tyler, Wayne, 
Wood. 

Kee: Mercer, Monroe, Summers. 

Moore: Brooke, Marion, Taylor, Wetzel. 

Stack: Kanawha, Raleigh. 

Sraccers: Barbour, Monongalia, Randolph, 
Tucker, Pocahontas, Preston. 


Dod- 
Lewis, 


INTEREST RATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I guess I will talk about interest 
rates on my own time, now, if the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] would 
care to listen. 
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The gentleman from Texas is a very 
able and distinguished Member of the 
House. He has ever since I have been a 
Member of the House, and long before, 
made the study of the monetary system 
of our country one of his main objects 
as a Member of the House. However, 
there is a fundamental of the money 
market which I have never heard the 
gentleman from Texas mention, and 
that is the fact that money is a com- 
modity. Money obeys the law of supply 
and demand just like any other com- 
modity if left in a free market. 

The gentleman decries the raise in 
interest rates. But he says very little 
about the fact that the dollar has prac- 
tically remained stationary during the 
Eisenhower administration. I would 
point out to him that during the period 
he mentioned in which the interest rate 
remained stationary by Government ac- 
tion, the value of the dollar went down 
drastically. The interest rate could be 
kept low only by tampering with the 
quantity or velocity of money. This 
tampering produced low interest rates, 
but caused the value of the dollar to 
drop. There is a very definite correla- 
tion between the value of the dollar 
and the interest rate, as shown very 
graphically by our experience of the last 
few years. 

I would also remind my friend from 
Texas that the days of low interest rates 
to which he refers with a certain amount 
of nostalgia came during the depression 
of the 1930’s and during World War II, 
at a time when it was impossible for the 
industrial element of the country to ex- 
pand as it should have expanded if the 
war had not come along. Only after 
the broadening economy and the dy- 
namic growth of our economy which oc- 
curred after January 1953, caused such 
a demand for money did the interest 
rate go up. 

The gentleman knows, I am sure, that 
when there is no demand for money the 
interest rate is low. In this, money 
obeys the economic rules of any com- 
modity. When there is a demand, when 
the business communities feel good, 
when there is money in the pocket of 
the workingman and he is spending 
that money, when we have prosperity as 
we have had and do have in this par- 
ticular administration, then perforce 
the interest rate will go up unless the 
Government itself takes artificial action 
to keep the interest rate down. If the 
Government wants to go into this busi- 
ness of supporting bonds, if the Govern- 
ment wants to let the Federal Reserve 
System buy these bonds, actually taking 
part in a transaction that is a book 
transaction only, then letting the Fed- 
eral Reserve System do as it can do un- 
der the law, inflate the currency because 
of these bonds which it owns, then, of 
course, we can have low interest rates. 
But I submit to the gentleman from 
Texas and I submit to the House that 
the only way this can be done is by in- 
flation which lowers the value of the 
dollar at the expense of the person who 
draws a pension, at the expense of the 
workingman, at the expense of the peo- 
ple whom the gentleman and those on 
his side of the aisle always profess so 
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much love for, the little man, they 
call him. These are the people who 
suffer through inflation, and devaluation 
of the dollar. 

This particular administration has 
tried and has succeeded in holding down 
inflation. If one of the results has been 
an increase in interest rates, then I say 
I would do the same thing again in order 
to keep the American workingman, the 
American farmer, and all of the people 
whom we must protect in this Congress, 
protected against ruinous inflation as 
ey have been under this administra- 

ion. 


A MISLEADING ARTICLE APPEARS 
IN THE WASHINGTON POST AND 
TIMES HERALD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MOULDER] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald there appeared an article, 
the theme of which is suggested by the 
headline: “MovLrper Wonders, ‘Was 
House Group’s Red Probe “Used” by Cor- 
rupt Unionists’?” 

In the body of the article I am quoted 
as follows: 

I think the committee should investigate 
the extent to which it may have been un- 
knowingly used by corrupt union leaders, 


Mr. Speaker, I say flatly and unequiv- 
ocally that this is a misquotation of 
myself and, together with the body of 
the article, conveys a false impression. 
I say further, Mr. Speaker, that it would 
appear that the article is an attempt to 
do a whitewash job for the Communists. 

Yesterday, a staff reporter from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
called at my office and stated that he 
wanted to talk to me about the recent 
hearings in Chicago on Communist 
penetration of the United Packinghouse 
Workers, which were conducted by a 
subcommittee of which I was chairman. 
This staff reporter asked me if I knew 
of certain activities of some of the peo- 
ple in another union, the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters, who he said had been 
involved in some questionable conduct. 
I told him that I knew nothing about 
this. The staff reporter then suggested 
to me that the effect of the hearings in 
Chicago on Communist penetration of 
the United Packinghouse Workers was 
to benefit the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters Union, which operates in an allied 
field to that of the United Packinghouse 
Workers. I told the reporter at this point 
that the Committee on Un-American 
Activities is not concerned at all with 
any conflict between labor organizations 
as such; that our sole and exclusive con- 
cern was to pursue Communists 
wherever they may be; that, in my judg- 
ment, the recent hearings in Chicago 
were effective, efficiently handled, and 
were based on sound, reliable sources of 
information including the testimony of 
three reliable witnesses, one of whom 
until recently has been an undercover 
agent for the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 
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The reporter then asked me if I knew 
that United Packinghouse Workers was 
competing in Puerto Rico with Hoffa’s 
Teamsters’ Union in an organizing drive 
of the island, and that the effect of our 
hearings in Chicago on the penetration 
of the United Packinghouse Workers 
would be to benefit Hoffa. 

Here again, I told the reporter that I 
know nothing about this, and that it was 
not of concern to the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities because we 
were interested in developing factual 
material on Communists wherever they 
may be. 

At this point in our conversation, I 
recounted to the reporter some of the 
factual information which was devel- 
oped in the Chicago hearings respecting 
the current techniques and strategies of 
hard-core Communists who dissociate 
themselves from the formal entity 
known as the Communist Party in order 
that they may sign non-Communist affi- 
davits and the like, but who continue in 
the Communist operation. I pointed 
out that this information on present 
Communist strategy and technique is 
vital to the committee in its appraisal 
of proposed legislation attempting to 
cope with the Communist conspiracy. 
I further developed the theme that this 
technique has been pursued by the Com- 
munists over the course of the last 10 
years since the institution of prosecu- 
tions under the Smith Act and the en- 
actment of the Internal Security Act. 

I further pointed out that not only did 
the reliable, competent witnesses testify 
that the United Packinghouse Workers 
was saturated with Communists, but 
that those persons who had been identi- 
fied as Communists invoked constitu- 
tional privileges in response to questions 
as to whether their technical resignation 
from the Communist Party was a ruse. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1952 the Committee 
on Un-American Activities held hearings 
in Chicago, at which time a number of 
Communists were then found to be in 
key positions in the United Packing- 
house Workers of America. Imme- 
diately, the United Packinghouse 
Workers let loose a barrage against the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
but did not rid its ranks of Communists. 
The same leadership would now ob- 
liquely attack the Committee on Un- 
American Activities by suggesting that 
our current hearings on Communist 
penetration in this vital industrial area 
give aid and comfort to gangsters and 
racketeers. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, con- 
scious of the integrity and objectivity 
under which this committee functions, 
I resent and emphatically deny any sug- 
gestion that the recent hearings of the 
committee were inspired by any corrupt 
unionists or for any purpose other than 
to discharge the duty imposed upon the 
committee by the House of Representa- 
tives. I suggest the question is not 
whether the Committee on Un-American 
Activities was “used” by corrupt union- 
ists but, rather, whether a Washington 
newspaper was “used” by the Com- 
munists. 

Our Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, under the able leadership of 
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FRANCIS E. WALTER, will not be dissuaded 
from its task by attacks direct or indirect 
from whatever source inspired. 


ISRAEL'S INDEPENDENCE DAY 
MAY 13 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Un- 
der previous order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, 11 
years ago on May 13, 1948, a mere half 
million Jews in Palestine took their fate 
and destiny in their hands by proclaim- 
ing their independence and by establish- 
ing the State of Israel. At that time 
Israelis constituted only one-third of 
Palestine’s population, and the country 
itself was surrounded by implacable foes, 
who vowed to annihilate the young na- 
tion. But the new state, under its gal- 
lant and fearless leaders, faced all its 
foes on all fronts, and though far out- 
numbered, she was victorious. Israel 
came out of that life-and-death strug- 
gle, more powerful, and infinitely more 
confident of her future. 

Today the State of Israel, in the 
course of its very brief existence, has 
gained maturity and has already become 
a member of the international commu- 
nity of nations. It is simply impossible 
to enumerate the large number of re- 
markable accomplishments, deeds of 
valor, hard, conscientious labor, and 
difficult and delicate tasks performed in 
that short time. Among these may be 
mentioned the enlargement of Israel’s 
land area by more than 50 percent, and 
the trebling of her Jewish population. 
By these and other successes Israel has 
become a living, progressive democracy. 
We are happy to join with its well-wish- 
ers from all over the world in extending 
to it felicitations and congratulations on 
this its anniversary day. 

Its friends can take pride in its great 
strides forward, but it still is far from 
being self-supporting and it must rely on 
assistance from the outside world. Some 
of this is provided through German rep- 
arations and some through private aid 
and loans, but a balance of payments 
gap still confronts this courageous peo- 
ple. Public assistance from overseas 
still plays a vital role in the economic 
health of Israel. Assurance that such 
assistance will be continued is earnestly 
desired by its people. It is my profound 
hope that this assurance will be provided 
by the Government and people of Amer- 
ica. 

With this hope, on the 11th anniver- 
sary of her independence day, our best 
wishes go to Israeli citizens for a peaceful 
and properous future in their newly re- 
created homeland—this bastion of the 
free world in the turbulent Near East. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I join with 
the gentleman from New York in felici- 
tations to the State of Israel on the 11th 
anniversary of her birthday. I thank 
the gentleman for his very clear, concise, 
and well-considered statement. The 
gentleman from New York is, in my 
opinion, one of the very valuable Mem- 
bers of this body. It certainly is with a 
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great deal of pleasure that I join with 
him in his felicitations to the State of 
Israel. 

Mr. HALPERN. I deeply appreciate 
those comments, 


ISRAEL’S 11TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, by the cal- 
endar of the State of Israel, yester- 
day was the 11th anniversary of the 
establishment of Israeli freedom and 
sovereignty, the 11th anniversary of the 
proclamation of the State, the 11th an- 
niversary of the day on which President 
Truman in behalf of the United States 
extended de facto recognition to the new 
nation, 

This year we are compelled to recog- 
nize the presence of new factors in Near 
East and the Middle East, those stra- 
tegic areas that were the birthplace of 
our major religions, the cradle of our 
culture and civilization, 

There will be no peace or security for 
either the Arab peoples or the people 
of Israel unless the massive fact of So- 
viet penetration into the Middle East 
is recognized. 

There are many unresolved problems 

between the Arab world and the State 
of Israel. But of one thing we may be 
very sure—there is no peace for the 
rising Arab nations, anxious to secure 
their own position, by the prosecution 
of a policy of hostility toward their 
Israeli neighbors, 
. I mention these things as a back- 
ground for a consideration of our own 
problems in the Near East and Middle 
East. Our people have finally learned 
much about interdependence, and it is 
accepted as an axiom that a threat to 
free nations elsewhere is a threat to us. 
We would suffer a shock by disaster to 
the countries in the area that joins the 
continents of Asia and Africa, the cross- 
roads of commerce, communication and 
power whether by highway, sea or air. 
We are involved in the safety of Israel's 
democracy, which is an example to all 
the peoples of the ancient Mediterranean 
world. 

We have our own contribution to 
make to Israel. 

Israel is still surrounded by potential 
or actual enemies and she cannot neg- 
lect the threat in the penetration of the 
Middle East by the men of the Kremlin. 
Her population is small, her land not 
yet fully developed, her resources not 
yet sufficient to keep her secure alone. 
Israel is still a refuge, a land of promise, 
for hundreds of thousands of potential 
migrants from eastern European satel- 
lites of the Soviet Union. These people 
have not as yet been allowed to depart 
in peace. 

We must recognize, I think, that dip- 
lomatic support and economic assist- 
ance to Israel, in her difficulties, are as 
vital to American policy today as they 
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were 11 years ago when President Tru- 
man granted recognition. 

It is harmonious with our traditions 
of freedom to state to the world that in 
the opinion of the United States the 
refugees from Rumania should be al- 
lowed to seek more new homes in Israel. 

It is in line with our best interests to 
point out, with full respect for the dif- 
ficulties some may feel, that all coun- 
tries of the Near East now face a com- 
mon danger from Communist penetra- 
tion that overrides the imagined fears 
against each other they cherished in the 
recent past. 

I hope that we shall continue a policy 
of economic assistance to Israel, and 
that we shall champion genuine free 
trade policies, without any unilateral 
barriers, that will contribute to the eco- 
nomic and political stability in the Mid- 
dle East. That must necessarily include 
the economic and political stability of 
Israel as well as other nations. It 
should mean peace—genuine peace— 
for Israel and her neighbors. 

I hope that in this time of grave ex- 
ternal danger to the whole Mediter- 
ranean world, the national leaders of 
the countries involved will find the 
statesmanship to work together for their 
common salvation. 


THE LEITCHFIELD GAZETTE—78 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 29 the Leitchfield Gazette, of 
Leitchfield, Ky., entered its 79th year of 
continuous publication. This long pe- 
riod of service to the citizens of Grayson 
County represents a great deal more 
than a mere factual reporting of local 
and national news, impoxtant as that 
may be. From its establishment in 1881 
by Mr. C. J. Yager, the Gazette has 
proved itself worthy of the highest tra- 
ditions and ideals in the field of news- 
paper publication. 

Mr. Fred Hughes and Mr. W. J. 
Hughes, the present owners and pub- 
lishers, are ably carrying on the policies 
advocated by the original owner so many 
years ago. Not men to shirk an issue, 
their editorials are noted for their 
thought-provoking quality, lucidity, and 
when the occasion warrants it, their 
forcefulness. The Messrs. Hughes, fully 
cognizant of the important role played 
by a county newspaper in a rural com- 
munity, have accepted this challenge 
with intelligence, integrity, and vigor. 
The place of the press in the formation 
of opinion and in the operation of mod- 
ern government is clearly understood by 
these men as evidenced by their stimu- 
lating editorials. 

The backbone of the American press 
is the weekly newspaper, and in the qual- 
ity of such publications lies the great- 
ness of the free press of the Western 
World. The citizens of Leitchfield and 
the surrounding area are indeed fortu- 
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nate in being served by so capable and 
conscientious a group of people as that 
comprising the staff of the Leitchfield 
Gazette. Both the staffers and editors 
recognize the needs and interests of the 
farming community their paper serves 
and with this in mind all phases of agri- 
culture are faithfully reported. Items 
of personal interest, local events, and 
outstanding achievements of local citi- 
zens are as carefully and correctly re- 
ported as national and world news. And 
when funds need to be raised for a com- 
munity project or the bare facts of an 
ugly situation exposed, the Leitchfield 
Gazette has never hesitated to raise its 
voice editorially to bring the truth to its 
readers. In fact, the strength and cou- 
rage of the Gazette's editorial policy is 
one of the distinguishing features of this 
weekly paper, bringing merit and acclaim 
to its editors. A flood control reservoir 
which is nearing completion in this area 
has had the complete and dynamic sup- 
port of the Gazette from the very be- 
ginning. 

In the industrial and agricultural 
growth of Grayson County, the Leitch- 
field Gazette has not just recorded ac- 
complishments, but has performed mag- 
nificently the true function of a local 
newspaper—that is, to inform, encour- 
age, stimulate, arouse, and stir to action 
all concerned with the development and 
expansion of the community. The 
progress achieved in recent years in the 
Leitchfield area is due in large measure 
to the timely reporting and penetrating 
editorials of the Leitchfield Gazette. 


COMMUNIST DIPLOMATIC PERFIDY 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in its 
40-year history the Soviet Union has 
executed over 2,000 agreements with 
non-Communist governments, It is safe 
to say that those remaining unbroken by 
the Kremlin are only those which it has 
not yet appeared expedient to break. I 
am including with these remarks an 
“Tilustrative Table,” listing typical So- 
viet violations of international agree- 
ments. The order of magnitude of 
treaty violations as a device for Com- 
munist aggrandizement can be appreci- 
ated even by a hasty reference to it. 

That appreciation, as the foreign min- 
isters conference is meeting and the so- 
called summit conference looms is vital 
to the ultimate survival of the West. 
Communist diplomatic perfidy is a re- 
grettable fact of international life that 
must not be misunderstood and cannot 
be ignored. It must be recognized as a 
dangerous pitfall by all leaders of the 
Western democracies who will conduct 
such negotiations. It must be accepted 
as a limitation on conference effective- 
ness by the democracies’ citizens who 
regard the talks as a means toward 
achieving a stable world order, based on 
respect for, and conformity with, inter- 
national law. 
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This is because the process of negotia- 
tion and agreement inherently involves 
concessions. Western concessions in 
this instance, or any other, represent 
a whittling away of an already weak- 
ened Western position. Unless matched 
by equivalent Communist bloc conces- 
sions, they can represent only steps 
away from, not toward, the goal of 
peace. 

But equivalency is not measured by the 
paper magnitude of mutual concessions. 
Concessions by the Soviet bloc must be 
self-enforcing upon them, otherwise 
there is no equivalency. This is so, be- 
cause Communists will never honor their 
concessions to the impediment of the 
advancement of international commu- 
nism. The quid pro quo of the agree- 
ment’s words is only an illusion without 
this inherent safeguard of self-enforce- 
ment. Without it, the agreement is not 
a first step toward peace as the West 
understands it, but peace as the Hun- 
garian freedom fighters were savagely 
taught it. 

The striving for peace—settlement of 
differences between nations without 
war—underlies international negotiation 
and agreement. The solemn observance 
of international obligations is the funda- 
mental of international law as the West 
understands it. 

The yearning for peace—to end the 
cold war, to avoid a nuclear holocaust is 
universal to nations and peoples of the 
free world. It is to be taken for granted 
in any discussion of the problem of 
achieving it. The magnitude of that 
problem is to be reckoned from man- 
kind’s inability throughout the ages to 
solve it. 

The intensity of man's yearning for 
peace has led past generations time and 
again to an emotional rather than rea- 
soned adoption of some attractive, yet 
defective, scheme of achieving it. Time 
and again failure of the hopeful panacea 
has had its consequence in untold human 
misery. This lesson of history prompted 
President Eisenhower’s warning, “we 
cannot build peace through desire alone.” 

Notwithstanding the logic of the warn- 
ing, notwithstanding the lessons of his- 
tory that prompted it, and in the face 
of the totally consistent record of Com- 
munist aggression by treatybreaking, in- 
creasing numbers of well-intentioned 
people are again emotionally urging us 
to repeat the tragic mistakes of the past. 

To them, agreement—any agreement. 
with the Soviet looms as a logical first 
step toward peace. On almost any terms 
the Soviets demand they discuss agree- 
ments on Berlin, beginning disengage- 
ment, banning atomic tests, disarma- 
ment, prevention of surprise attacks, 
East-West trade, extension of credits to 
the Soviet bloc, the so-called European 
security pact, and other areas of tension. 
Presumably terms would be fixed at the 
foreign ministers’ conference and for- 
malized at the summit conference. 

It is indeed possible that these confer- 
ences could result in a first step toward 
peace. But not by the delusion that a 
problem postponed is a problem solved. 

It can come only by dogged insistence 
of a united West that any agreement ar- 
rived at must be both mutually advan- 
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tageous and self-enforcing. For nego- 
tiation and agreement with Communist 
nations can never be employed by the 
West as an effective means toward 
achieving its goal of peace until such 
time as Soviet leaders become convinced 
that the West no longer will permit its 
use as an artful tool for advancement of 
Communist aggression. 

“We are not deceived,” Goethe said, 
“We deceive ourselves.” Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves in this instance. The de- 
vice of international agreements as a 
means toward peace simply is not avail- 
able until a Communist country has, for 
the first time, executed a treaty with the 
West which enforces upon it, as equally 
as upon the West, a rule of peaceful con- 
duct. 

It cannot successfully be disputed that 
no such treaty has heretofore been 
executed. Neither can it be claimed 
that Communist diplomatic negotiators 
have ever been “sincere” in our meaning 
of the word. 

They have, however, been both con- 
stant and consistent. They have never 
deviated from their basic dogma that the 
social and economic structure of capi- 
talistic nations inevitably generates 
war—that consequently peace can be at- 
tained only by complete worldwide sub- 
jugation of capitalism and the creation 
of a universal federation of Soviet so- 
cialist republics, 

This dogma is both the ideological 
foundation of the Communist approach 
to international law and its guide to 
action in dealings with the West. It is 
axiomatic therefrom that the breach of 
solemn international agreements or the 
commission of any other act of expedi- 
ency which advances Communist con- 
quest of capitalism is “peaceful and 
moral” by Communist doctrine. 

It is the basis of Stalin’s observation 
regarding relations with non-Communist 
countries that “sincere diplomacy is no 
more possible than dry water or wooden 
iron.” 

And from the standpoint of Western 
concepts of morality, it is the basis for 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee’s evaluation: 

You must be a liar, a cheat, and probably 
a spy before you can represent a Communist 
nation in international diplomacy. You 
must have no more regard for honor when 
you sign an agreement on behalf of your 
country than a forger does when he puts a 
name on a check. 


It was the theoretical and practical 
basis on which Red army commissars 
arrested the leaders of the Hungarian 
revolution while negotiating an armis- 
tice with them and executed them de- 
spite a promise of safe conduct. 

Realistically citing the demonstrated 
disregard by the Communists of their 
pledges as “one of the greatest obstacles 
to success in substituting the rule of law 
for rule by force,” President Eisenhower 
declared a basic rule for Western self- 
preservation in his 1959 state of the 
Union message by saying: 

We have learned the bitter lesson that in- 
ternational agreements, historically consid- 
ered by us as sacred, are regarded in Com- 
munist doctrine and in practice to be mere 
scraps of paper. * * * As a consequence, we 
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can have no confidence in any treaty to 
which the Communists are a party, except 
where such a treaty provides within itself for 
self-enforcing mechanisms. 


Within the last few days the world 
has received another reaffirmation of 
Communist determination not to depart 
from its approach to international law 
and the wisdom of the Eisenhower dec- 
laration. 

Throughout the Geneva nuclear test 
cessation talks the Kremlin has sought 
only an agreement which it could cir- 
cumvent at discretion by conducting 
tests below ground or above the atmos- 
phere, free from Western detection. 
Then President Eisenhower dramatically 
sought to bring forth an agreement 
which was as equally enforcible on the 
Soviets as upon the West—the banning 
of atmospheric tests, a violation of 
which can be detected with certainty. 
Premier Khrushchev’s reply: a flat 
“nyet.” 

Let our representatives and those of 
our allies have these facts of interna- 
tional life firmly in mind as they seat 
themselves at the conference tables. 
Summed up masterfully by the distin- 
guished international lawyer, Adm. 
Chester Ward, they are: 

Communist dogma insists that promises, 
like piecrust, are made to be broken. Whom 
the Communists would destroy, they first 
invite to coexist, and offer a nonaggression 
agreement. 


ILLUSTRATIVE TABLE OF VIOLATIONS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL AGREEMENTS BY THE SOVIET 
UNION COMPILED BY CONGRESSMAN CRAIG 
HOSMER OF CALIFORNIA 


(Nore,—This table is illustrative only and 
does not list all U.S.S.R. violations. It does 
not list violations by Communist China or 
other Communist governments. A complete 
listing would require several hundred 
entries.) 


VIOLATIONS INVOLVING ABSORPTION OF INDE- 
PENDENT STATES INTO COMMUNIST ORBIT 
A. Annezations 
1, Georgia, Transcaucasian Republic, and 
Ukraine: The Soviet Government recognized 
independence of the Republic of Georgia in 
1920. In 1921 the Red Army attacked and 
took over the country. In March 1922 Geor- 
gia, Armenia, and Azerbaijam were combined 
into the Transcaucasian Republic and 
promised partial independence by the 
U.S.S.R. In December 1922, the area was in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. In 1920 
a treaty of alliance was concluded between 
the Russian and Ukrainian governments. In 
1922 that country was incorporated into the 

Soviet Union. 

2. Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania: The 
Soviet Government signed treaties with 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania recognizing 
their independence and later made nonag- 
gression pacts with these three countries. In 
1940 these states were invaded by the Red 
army and subsequently incorporated into the 
USSR. Populations were eliminated by 
wholesale massacre and deportation. 

3. Poland: In 1921 the Soviet Government 
concluded a treaty with Poland defining the 
common boundaries of the two states. Af- 
terward the two countries signed a nonag- 
gression pact. In 1939, the Soviet Union, in 
collaboration with Nazi Germany, invaded 
Poland and incorporated the eastern portion 
of the state into the U.S.S.R. 

4. Rumania: In 1934 the Soviet Union 
guaranteed the sovereignty of Rumania. In 
1940, the U.S.S.R. occupied and absorbed 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina, In 1944 
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the Red army invaded Rumania. At the time 
Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, de- 
clared that this action was necessitated by 
the military requirements of World War II 
and that the Soviet Union did not desire to 
acquire additional territory or change the 
political character of any state. The country 
still remains Moscow controlled. 

5. Czechoslovakia: In 1922 the Soviet Gov- 
ernment concluded a friendship agreement 
with Czechoslovakia. In 1945 Czechoslovakia 
was forced to cede the Carpatho-Ukraine to 
the Soviet Union. In 1948 the country was 
satellized. 


B. Establishment of satellite regimes in Po- 
land, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, China, and 
North Korea 
1. World War II armistice agreements in 

Eastern Europe: Toward the end of World 
War II the United States, Great Britain, and 
the U.S.S.R. entered into armistice agree- 
ments with Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary. It was agreed that the terms of the 
armistices would be administered by a joint 
Allied Control Commission, composed of a 
Soviet Chairman with American and British 
representatives, in each of the three capitu- 
lating states. In the case of all three ar- 
mistices, the Soviet Chairman issued orders 
in the name of the Allied Control Commis- 
sion on matters of substantive policy with- 
out prior consultation with the other mem- 
bers. This unilateral action by the Soviet 
representative deprived the United States 
and Great Britain of effective participation 
in the work of the Commission. The Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union disregarded ap- 
peals by the two Western Powers that it 
adhere to the terms of the armistices. 

2. The Yalta Declaration regarding the re- 
establishment of independent states and gov- 
ernment by consent in Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria: In the Yalta Declara- 
tion of 1945, the U.S.S.R. joined the United 
States and Great Britain in reaffirming “the 
right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live” 
and the principle of the restoration of sov- 
ereign rights and self-government to those 
peoples who have been forcibly deprived of 
them by the aggressor (Axis) nations.” It 
was recognized that “the establishment of 
order in Europe and the restoration of na- 
tional economic life must be achieved by 
processes which will enable the liberated 
peoples to * * * create democratic institu- 
tions of their own choice.” The three goy- 
ernments agreed to assist jointly the people 
in any liberated European or former Axis 
satellite state to “form interim governmental 
authorities broadly representative of all 
democratic elements in the population” and 
promised “the earliest possible establishment 
through free elections of governments re- 
sponsive to the will of the people” and to 
facilitate the holding of such elections. 

The Soviet Union flagrantly violated this 
agreement by refusing to permit free elec- 
tions and the establishment of governments 
based on the consent of the people in Po- 
land, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. In- 
stead the Communist Parties within these 
countries and the armed forces of the U.S. 
S.R. were used to deny these people their 
fundamental freedoms and to install stooge 
governments subservient to Moscow. 

3. East Germany: The Potsdam Agreement 
concluded by the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and the U.S.S.R. stated that all demo- 
cratic political parties should be allowed and 
encouraged throughout Germany, promised 
the rights of assembly and public discussion, 
and called for the holding of representative 
elections. However, in East Germany, the 
Soviet authorities have denied freedom of 
action to non-Communist Parties, interfered 
in their internal affairs, and coerced their 
leaders. Anti-Communist groups have not 
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been permitted to compete for popular sup- 
port with the Socialist Unity (Communist) 
Party. Moreover, the Soviet Union has ne- 
gated those provisions of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment avowing freedom of speech, press, and 
trade-union activity. During the period of 
occupation, Germany was to be treated as 
an economic unit. The U.S.S.R. has con- 
sistently obstructed attempts to implement 
this principle and, instead, followed a uni- 
lateral policy of establishing a Soviet-type 
economy in the eastern zone. 

The Soviet Union agreed that the Allied 
Powers would settle the future boundary of 
Germany and that Germany would be dis- 
armed and demilitarized to the point of 
maintaining only detachments of civil police 
armed with small weapons for the purpose 
of maintaining domestic law and order. 
Without the concurrence of the United 
States, Great Britain, or France, the Soviet- 
dominated governments of Poland and East 
Germany signed an agreement determining 
the frontier of East Germany and Poland. 
Furthermore, the Soviet Union created a 
“police force” in East Germany consisting of 
100,000 men, trained and equipped like a 
military organization. 

4. Czechoslovakia: The U.S.S.R. concluded 
a treaty of friendship, mutual assistance, and 
postwar cooperation with the Czechoslovak- 
ian Government-in-exile during World War 
II. In 1948 the Communist Party, under 
Moscow’s direction seized power in Czecho- 
slovakia and a satellite regime was estab- 
lished. 

5. China: In 1924 the U.S.S.R. recognized 
the sovereignty of China over Outer Mon- 
golia, renounced all privileges, concessions, 
and rights of extraterritoriality in China 
and promised to refrain from disseminating 
hostile propaganda against the Government 
of China. The two countries agreed to joint 
Sino-Soviet ownership of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. 

Three years later China broke diplomatic 
relations with the U.S.S.R. after documents 
uncovered in the Soviet Embassy revealed 
Communist designs on China. In 1935, the 
Soviet Union sold its share of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to the Japanese puppet Gov- 
ernment of Manchukuo, despite the objec- 
tions raised by China with reference to the 
1924 agreement. The next year the U.S.S.R. 
concluded a mutual-assistance agreement 
with Outer Mongolia which China rightly 
protested as violating the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of 1924. 

By 1937 China and the Soviet Union had 
concluded a joint defense agreement and 
promised not to assist any aggressor that 
might attack the other. Nevertheless, in 
1941 the U.S.S.R. pledged to Japan its respect 
for the territorial integrity of the latter's 
puppet state of Manchukuo, which had been 
established as a result of the Japanese con- 
quest of Manchuria. 

The Soviet Union and the Republic of 
China entered into a treaty of friendship, 
alliance, and mutual assistance in 1945. 
About this time the Soviet Government also 
expressed its “agreement as to the need for 
a unified and democratic China under 
the National (Chiang Kai-shek) Govern- 
ment” and reaffirmed its adherence to the 
policy of noninterference in the internal af- 
fairs of China, and recognized Chinese sov- 
ereignty over Manchuria as absolute. 

Despite these commitments, the Soviet 
Union supported the Communist enemies of 
the Nationalist-led Republic of China and 
materially contributed to its defeat by the 
Chinese Communists. Shortly after its en- 
trance into the war against Japan in 1945, 
the Red Army entered Manchuria to accept 
the surrender of the Japanese armed forces, 
During the Soviet occupation, great quanti- 
ties of industrial equipment were removed 
from Manchuria and taken to the U.S.S.R. 
When the Soviet troops were withdrawn from 
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Manchuria, large quantities of arms sur- 
rendered by the Japanese were transferred to 
the Chinese Communist revolutionists, who 
were permitted to assume control of the area. 
At the same time, the Russian authorities 
obstructed the movement of troops of the 
legitimate Government of China so that it 
was unable to establish an administration at 
Darien for governing Manchuria. In 1949 
the U.S.S.R. recognized the (Communist) 
Chinese People’s Republic and severed dip- 
lomatic relations with the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. 

6. North Korea: The Cairo Declaration, to 
which the U.S.S.R. subscribed stated that 
“Korea shall become free and independent.” 
The Soviet Union violated this agreement by 
establishing a Communist regime in the 
northern half of Korea, which claims author- 
ity over the entire country. The Communist 
Government of North Korea was created and 
has been maintained in defiance of the 
United Nations. 


VIOLATIONS AGAINST NON-COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 


A. Free countries bordering Communist 

empire 

1. Finland: In 1917 the Soviet Government 
officially recognized the independence of Fin- 
land. Later the two countries concluded a 
treaty defining their common boundaries 
and then signed a nonaggression pact. The 
Soviet Union attack Finland in 1939, con- 
cluded a treaty with the democratic Repub- 
lic of Finland, headed by a Finnish Commu- 
nist who had been in exile in Russia for 20 
years, and then forced Finland to cede terri- 
tory and port facilities. Subsequently there 
has been a minimum compliance with any 
commitments to the Finns. 

For example, in 1958 the Soviet Union re- 
fused to make advanced payments as 
pledged to Finland for several nearly com- 
pleted ships which had been ordered by the 
Soviet Government. 

2. West Germany: In 1945 a representa- 
tive of the U.S. Government made 
an agreement with Soviet officials for cor- 
ridors of access to West Berlin. This agree- 
ment was clearly violated by the Berlin block- 
ade from June 1948 to May 1949 and current 
interference with high altitude flights in the 
corridors. 

In November 1958 the Soviet Union pro- 
posed that West Berlin be made a demilita- 
rized “free city.” The Soviet Government 
stated that unless this plan is accepted it 
will transfer its controls over communica- 
tions between West Berlin and the outside 
world to the East German Government. The 
satellite Government of East Germany will 
then lay claim to exercise full sovereignty 
over the land and air approaches to West 
Berlin. These new Soviet demands suggest 
a possible renewal of the Berlin blockade and 
raise the threat of another attempt to force 
West Germany and its allies to abandon their 
legitimate position in Berlin. 

3. Austria: At the Moscow Conference in 
1943, the U.S.S.R. joined the United States 
and Great Britain in declaring their intent 
to reestablish a free and independent state 
of Austria after the end of World War II. 
The Soviet Union also agreed not to exact 
reparations from Austria. Yet after Austria’s 
liberation, the Soviet authorities removed 
equipment and materials from the country 
under the guise of “German assets” and “war 
booty,” engaged in other practices outside 
Austrian law which had a deleterious eco- 
nomic effect, and subjected Austrians in the 
Soviet Zone to arbitrary arrests and abduc- 
tions. Until the Western Big Three and the 
U.S.S.R. finaly agreed in 1955 on a peace 
treaty for Austria, the Soviet Union insisted 
that this country be treated as a defeated 
member of the Axis and obstructed all efforts 
toward a just solution in accord with the 
Moscow agreement of 1943. 
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4, Turkey: During World War II the 
U.S.S.R. reaffirmed its adherence to the Mon- 
treux Convention, which confirmed Turkish 
sovereignty over the Straits, and promised to 
respect the integrity of Turkey. In 1945, 
however, the Soviet Union demanded bases 
in the Straits and the cessation of two prov- 
inces in northeastern Turkey. 

5, Iran: In 1942 Iran permitted the 
U.S.S.R. to conduct certain military opera- 
tions on its territory with the understand- 
ing that Soviet armed forces would be with- 
drawn no later than 6 months after the 
end of hostilities against Germany. The 
Soviet troops remained past this date and 
were withdrawn only after pressure from 
the United States and the United Nations. 

The United States, Great Britain, and the 
U.S.S.R. in the Teheran Declaration ex- 
pressed “their desire for the maintenance of 
the independence, sovereignty, and terri- 
torlal integrity of Iran.” Nevertheless, the 
Soviet Union interfered in the internal af- 
fairs of Iran by repeated incursions across 
the border and by promoting a separatist 
movement in Azerbaijan. Soviet broadcasts 
into Iran have incited the Iranian peopie and 
supported the illegal Tudeh (Communist) 
Party. 

6. Afghanistan: In 1946 the Soviet Union 
forced Afghanistan to cede the border ter- 
ritory of Kushka, even though the two coun- 
tries had concluded nonaggression treaties 
in 1926 and 1931. 

7. Japan: After World War II the Soviet 
Union unilaterally seized and occupied the 
Habomai Islands, Shikotan, and adjacent 
areas as if they were under the sovereignty 
of the U.S.S.R. and removed from the right- 
ful authority of Japan. This action vio- 
lated the Cairo Declaration of 1943 by which 
the Soviet Union disclaimed any intent of 
territorial expansion and the terms of the 
Japanese surrender in which the U.S.S.R. 
promised that no territory would be taken 
from Japan except by a treaty of peace with 
the Allied Powers. 


B. Other free countries 


1. The United States: When the United 
States and the U.S.S.R established diplo- 
matic relations in 1933, the Soviet Govern- 
ment promised to refrain from conducting 
revolutionary activity, from disseminating 
Communist propaganda, and from interfer- 
ing in any other manner in the internal af- 
fairs of the United States. The Soviet 
Union, nevertheless, has continued to di- 
rect the Communist Party of the United 
States in efforts to plan and organize the 
forceful overthrow of the U.S. Government. 
The Soviet Union, nevertheless, has conduct- 
ed wide-scale espionage operations within 
the United States. Examples: 

On August 24, 1956, a Soviet employee of 
the United Nations, Viktor I. Petrov, was 
dismissed on charges of attempting to obtain 
secret information on US. aircraft. 

On January 15, 1957, an assistant Soviet 
military attaché, Maj. Guri F. Krylov, was 
declared persona non grata by the Depart- 
ment of State, allegedly for attempting to 
buy classified military information. 

On January 25, 1957, three persons (Jack 
Soble, Myra Soble, and Jacob Albam, two 
Lithuanian-born and one Russian-born) 
were arrested in the United States and later 
indicted on charges of spying for the Soviet 
Union. 

On January 28-29, 1957, a Soviet Embassy 
clerk, M. Molev, was ordered to leave the 
United States for his alleged connnection 
with the three persons mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph. 

On August 7, 1957, Rudolf I. Abel, alleged- 
ly a colonel in the Soviet counter intelli- 
gence corps, was indicted for espionage in 
this country. It was stated that Abel was 
the highest ranking Communist spy captured 
by the authorities in this country. 
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On December 9, 1958, Mark Zborowski, a 
Russian-born student of anthropology, was 
convicted and sentenced to 5 years’ imprison- 
ment “for lying to a Federal grand jury in- 
vestigating espionage.” He was found to 
have “devoted himself to the cause of So- 
viet Russia and international communism 
from the very beginning of his adult life.” 

In connection with the lend-lease pro- 
gram, the U.S.S.R agreed to return the un- 
destroyed military articles to the United 
States at the end of the war. The United 
States asked the Soviet Government to pay 
the fair value as of V-J Day, September 2, 
1945, for the civilian-type articles which re- 
mained in existence at the end of the war 
and were useful to the Russian economy in 
peacetime. The value of these articles on 
September 2, 1945, depreciated from their 
cost at the time of delivery, was estimated 
by the U.S. Government to be $2.6 billion. 
Generally, the United States has not asked 
payment for articles lost, destroyed, or con- 
sumed in the war effort prior to V-J Day. 

In 1951 the United States proposed that 
the U.S.S.R. pay $800 million to settle its 
lend-lease account, but the Soviet Govern- 
ment offered only $300 million. Since that 
time, no progress has been made on this 
aspect of the lend-lease negotiations. 

2. Great Britain: When Great Britain rec- 
ognized the Soviet Government in 1921, the 
latter agreed not to disseminate Communist 
propaganda in Britain. By 1927, after re- 
peated violations of this agreement by the 
U.S.S.R. Great Britain severed diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet government. 


VIOLATIONS OF AGREEMENTS ESTABLISHING PRIN- 


CIPLES AND ORGANIZATIONS FOR MAINTE- 
NANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SE- 
CURITY. 


A. Agreements concluded between World War 
I and World War II 


the interwar period the U.S.S.R. 
adhered to the Briand-Kellogg Pact for the 
Renunciation of War which provided that 
“War should be renounced as an instrument 
of national policy, and that settlement of 
disputes should never be sought except by 
peaceful means.” As a member of the 
League of Nations, the Soviet Union conve- 
nanted to “undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression the ter- 
ritorlal integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of all Members of the League” and 
not to resort to war without first submitting 
the disputes in question for settlement ac- 
cording to peaceful procedures. However, 
these principles did not restrain the Soviet 
Union from attacking Poland, Finland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and Rumania. 
The three Baltic States were annexed, Po- 
land was dismembered, and Finland and Ru- 
mania were forced to cede territory. The 
Soviet Union was expelled from the League 
of Nations in 1939 for its aggression against 
Finland. 


B. Agreements concluded during 
World War II 


1, Atlantic Charter: During the Second 
World War, the U.S.S.R accepted the decla- 
ration of principles known as the Atlantic 
Charter. It provided that— 

First (the subscribing) countries seek no 
aggrandizement, territorial or other, 

Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them. 

The Soviet Union also adhered to the Cairo 
declaration by the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and China which stated that “The three 
great allies * * * covet no gain for them- 
selves and have no thought of territorial 
expansion.” 
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Since accepting the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter on September 24, 1941, the 
U.S.S.R. has annexed Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Tanna Tuva and territories for- 
merly belonging to Finland, Germany, Czech- 
oslovakia, and Afghanistan. Satellite re- 
gimes have been established in East Ger- 
many, Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, North Korea, Outer 
Mongolia, China, and North Vietnam, 

2. Agreements regarding Berlin: Although 
there has never been a firmly binding writ- 
ten agreement between the Soviet Union and 
the Western Powers concerning the West's 
access to Berlin, there has never been any 
question as to their right to be there and 
administer the city jointly. The basic agree- 
ment was signed on September 12, 1944, in 
London, stipulating the division of Berlin 
into zones for joint administration. In June 
of 1945, Gen. Lucius D. Clay “concluded an 
oral arrangement with Soviet officials for 
access corridors to Berlin from the three 
western zones of occupation.” The terms of 
these arrangements were admittedly general 
and imprecise. But their import was clearly 
violated by the Berlin blockade of 1948 and 
1949. Soviet actions precipitating the 1959 
Berlin crisis appear designed to force a re- 
vision of these arrangements. 


C. Agreements concluded after World War I1 


1. United Nations Charter: 

(a) Soviet policy and the purposes of the 
United Nations: The United Nations was 
founded to strengthen international peace 
and security, to promote friendly relations 
based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples, and 
to expand international cooperation in solv- 
ing economic, social, cultural, and humani- 
tarian problems. By using the veto 87 times, 
by frustrating attempts to realize an effec- 
tive system of disarmament, by suppressing 
the rights of subjugated peoples and nations, 
by supporting aggression of its satellites, and 
by attempting to enlarge the dominion of 
international communism through the sub- 
version of freely elected and independent 
governments, the Soviet Union has demon- 
strated its basic hostility toward the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 

(b) Repression in Hungary: In October 
1956 the Soviet Union’s armed intervention 
in Hungary was a clear violation of the 
United Nations Charter. On December 12 
of that year, the U.S.S.R. was condemned 
by resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations for its action in “depriving 
Hungary of its liberty * * * (and) inde- 
pendence and the Hungarians of their fun- 
damental rights.” 

2. Korean armistice: Since the signing of 
the Korean armistice agreement in 1953, the 
Communist armies and air forces in North 
Korea have been illegally augmented. The 
senior member of the United Nations com- 
mand on the armistice commission reported 
that the Communists flagrantly violated 
every basic provision of the armistice agree- 
ment. 

3. Geneva declaration on restoration of 
peace in Indochina: A declaration was 
signed at Geneva in 1954 by Great Britain, 
France, the U.S.S.R., and the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic which prohibited the intro- 
duction of foreign troops and armaments 
into Vietnam. Since that time Communist 
forces in North Vietnam have been substan- 
tially increased. Furthermore, the Commu- 
nists have obstructed the operations of the 
commission of neutral nations created to 
superyise the armistice and denied the right 
of the Indochinese people as recognized in 
the Geneva declaration to migrate from the 
Communist-controlled portion of the area. 

4. 1955 summit understanding on unifica- 


tion of Germany: At the Geneva Summit 


Conference in 1955, the heads of the govern- 
ments of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union issued a direc- 
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tive to their foreign ministers which stated 
that “the heads of governments 

their common responsibility for the settle- 
ment of the German question and the re- 
unification of Germany, have agreed that 
settlement of the German question and the 
reunification of Germany by means of free 
elections shall be carried out in conformity 
with the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European secu- 
rity.” At a meeting of the Big Four foreign 
ministers in October of that year to imple- 
ment the directive, the Soviet Government 
refused to agree to German unification in 
accordance with the summit conference di- 
rective. Subsequently, in 1958, President 
Eisenhower referred to the summit directive 
when he wrote Bulganin, then Premier. The 
President stated that “in spite of our urging, 
your government has, for 2½ years taken no 
steps to carry out that agreement, or to dis- 
charge that recognized responsibility.” 

5. Navigation on Danube River: In 1948, 
a convention concerning navigation on the 
Danube River was concluded by the U.S.S.R., 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Ukraine, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. This ar- 
rangement undermines the principles of 
freedom of navigation embodied in the Bal- 
kan peace treaties and arbitrarily declares 
existing international agreements involving 
the rights of other states to be null and void. 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTIONS 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
until Monday next the Clerk be author- 
ized to receive messages from the Sen- 
ate and that the Speaker be authorized 
to sign any enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions duly passed by the two Houses 
and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. BROOMFIELD 
(at the request of Mr. Grirrin), indefi- 
nitely, on account of death of mother, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Food, for 30 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter and tables. 

Mr. RuHoveEs of Arizona, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

Mr, COLLIER, for 15 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, May 21, 1959. 

Mr. Movutper, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. PATMAN (at the request of Mr. 
SANTANGELO), for 30 minutes, on Monday 
and Tuesday next, and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Monacan and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. WamPrLER and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Jounson of Colorado and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Sr. GEORGE and include a speech 
by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. HENDERSON and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. Larore, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. 

(At the request of Mr. RHODES of Ari- 
zona, and to include xtraneous matter, 
the following:) 

Mr. Moore. 

(At the request of Mr. SANTANGELO, and 
to include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 


Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. SHELLEY. 

Mr. HÉBERT in two instances. 
Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. DULSKI. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the follewing 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 44. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct the San Luis unit 
of the Central Valley project, California, to 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 1120. An act to amend the National 
Bank Act and the Federal Reserve Act with 
respect to the reserves required to be main- 
tained by member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System against deposits and to elimi- 
nate the classification central reserve city”; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1434. An act to amend title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, with 
respect to insurance of ship mortgages, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 


S.J. Res. 94. A joint resolution to defer the 
proclamation of marketing quotas and acre- 
age allotments for the 1960 crop of wheat 
until June 1, 1959. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 28 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 18, 1959, at 
12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule MIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


968. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report on Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir, Glendo Unit, Wyoming, 
Missouri River Basin project, pursuant to 
Public Law 85-695 (H. Doc. No. 141); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

969. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 7, 1959, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on Cotuit Har- 
bor, Mass., requested by the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted January 28, 1947 (H. Doc. No. 142); 
to the Committee on Public Works and or- 
dered to be printed with one illustration. 

970. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 2, 1959, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on Apponaug 
Cove, R.I., requested by the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 143); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with one illustration. 

971. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 5, 1959, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on Great Lakes Harbors Study—Interim 
Report on Sandusky Harbor, Ohio, made 
pursuant to several congressional author- 
izations listed in the report (H. Doc. No. 
144); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with one illustration. 

972. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated January 13, 1959, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on Great Lakes Harbors study— 
interim report on Presque Isle Harbor, 
Mich., requested by resolutions of the Com- 
mittees on Public Works, U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives, adopted May 18, 
1956 and June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 145); 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

973. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated February 17, 1959, submitting a re- 
port, together with accompanying papers 
and illustrations, on Great Lakes Harbors 
study—interim report on Two Harbors, 
Minn., requested by the resolutions of the 
committees on Public Works, U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives, adopted May 18, 
1956 and June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 146); 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

974. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated April 2, 1959, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a survey of Everglades Har- 
bor, Collier County, Fla., authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act, approved March 2, 
1945 (H. Doc. No. 147); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration. 

975. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting 27 reports covering 31 
violations of section 3679, Revised Statutes 
and Department of Defense Directive 7200.1, 
entitled “Administrative Control of Appro- 
priations within the Department of De- 
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fense”, pursuant to section 3679 (1) (2), Re- 
vised Statutes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

976. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation, en- 
titled “A bill to amend the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District of 
Columbia approved May 25, 1954, as 
amended”; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

977. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation, entitled “A bill to 
amend Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Con- 
gress, relating to school assistance in fed- 
erally affected areas, so as to limit payments 
under such laws to situations involving tax- 
exempt Federal property”; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

978. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation, entitled “A 
bill to amend the laws relating to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital so as to fix the salaries 
of the Superintendent, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, and first assistant physician of 
the hospital, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

979. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation, entitled “A bill to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended”; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

980. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, Treasury Department, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1958; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

981. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on examination of prices negotiated for 
vertical stabilizer tips for Model F-100 air- 
craft by Rheem Manufacturing Co., Downey, 
Calif., a subcontractor under Department 
of the Air Force prime contractors with 
North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

982. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a copy of the report on backlog of 
pending applications and hearing cases in 
the Federal Communications Commission as 
of March 31, 1959, pursuant to the Communi- 
cations Act as amended July 16, 1952, by Pub- 
lic Law 554; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

983. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to save and pre- 
serve, for the public use and benefit, a por- 
tion of the remaining undeveloped shoreline 
area of the United States, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

984. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide for the registra- 
tion and protection of trademarks used in 
commerce, to carry out the provisions of cer- 
tain international conventions, and for other 
purposes,’ approved July 5, 1946, with rela- 
tion to the importation of trademarked 
articles and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

985. A letter from the executive secretary, 
the American Society of International Law, 
transmitting the annual audit by a certified 
public accountant of the financial transac- 
tions of the society for the period January 
1, 1958 to March 31, 1959, pursuant to sec- 
tion 9 of the act of September 20, 1950 (64 
Stat. 869); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

986. A letter from the director, the Amer- 
ican Legion, transmitting the final financial 
statement of the American Legion up to and 
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including the period ending December 31, 
1958, pursuant to Public Law 47, 66th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

987. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a letter 
dated May 13, 1959, with reference to letter 
of July 1, 1958, transmitting the case of 
Wick Chu, A-10198025, involving suspension 
of deportation under the provisions of sec- 
tion 244(a)(1) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, requesting that the 
case be withdrawn from those now before 
the Congress and returned to the juris- 
diction of this Service; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

988. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases of certain aliens 
who have been found admissible into the 
United States under said law, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 212(a) (28) (I) (ii) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 12, 
1959, the following bill was reported on 
May 13, 1959: 


Mr. THOMAS: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 5916. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
355). Ordered to be printed. 


[Submitted May 14, 1959] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H.R. 904. A bill to rename the 
New Richmond Dam in the State of Ohio 
as the Capt. Anthony Meldahl Dam; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 356). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MORRISON: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. S. 96. An act to 
govern the salaries and personnel practices 
applicable to teachers, certain school officers, 
and other employees of the dependents 
schools of the Department of Defense in 
overseas areas, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 357). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. House Resolution 
247. Resolution to authorize printing ad- 
ditional copies of House Document 57 (86th 
Cong.); without amendment (Rept. No. 358). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 22. Concurrent resolution to 
print additional copies of certain hearings 
on transportation problems in Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Washington metropolitan 
area; without amendment (Rept. No. 359). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 722. An act to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain economi- 
cally depressed areas; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 360). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. H.R. 7007. A bill 
to authorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration for 
salaries and expenses, research and develop- 
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ment, construction and equipment, and for 
other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 361). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 5752. A bill to pro- 
vide for absence from duty by civilian ofi- 
cers and employees of the Government on 
certain days, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 362). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 264. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 57, an act to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing and the renewal of 
urban communities, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 363). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 7086. A bill to extend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951, and for other 
p ; without amendment (Rept. No. 
364). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 7117. A bill to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improvement of 
housing and the renewal of urban communi- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 7118. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
Public Law 74, 77th Congress, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H.R. 7119. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of three units of the Fort Belknap Indian 
irrigation project to the landowners within 
the project; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 7120. A bill to amend certain laws of 
the United States in the light of the admis- 
sion of the State of Alaska into the Union, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R.7121. A bill relating to the sale of 
certain minerals and metals acquired by the 
United States; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. BARR: 

H.R. 7122. A bill to revise, extend, and 
otherwise improve the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) to bring into focus 
and more proper perspective that section of 
the law governing political broadcasts; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 7123. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide that 
lawful expenditures for legislative purposes 
shall be allowed as deductions from gross 
income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 7124. A bill to require the payment 
of tuition on account of certain persons who 
attend the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7125. A bill to provide for a study of 
the feasibility of establishing the President 
Adams Parkway; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7126. A bill relating to the authority 

of the Customs Court to appoint employees, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 7127. A bill to grant constructive 
service to members of the Coast Guard Wom- 
en’s Reserve for the period from July 25, 
1947, to November 1, 1949; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 7128. A bill to amend title 14, United 
States Code, in order to correct certain in- 
equities in the computation of service in the 
Coast Guard Women's Reserve; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CRAMER; 

H.R. 7129. A bill to punish the use of in- 
terstate commerce in furtherance of con- 
spiracies to commit terroristic crimes and 
activities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 7130. A bill to amend section 1(14) (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to insure 
the adequacy of the national railroad freight 
car supply, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 7131. A bill to amend the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 to reduce from 65 to 62 the 
age at which a single person can qualify 
for admission to a low-rent housing project 
and the age at which a family can qualify 
for admission to a project designed specifi- 
cally for elderly families; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H.R. 7132. A bill to amend title I of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to permit loss of good- 
will to be taken into account in computing 
the amount of the relocation payment which 
may be made to a business concern dis- 
placed by an urban renewal project, and to 
increase the maximum amount of such 
payment; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 7133. A bill to provide retirement eli- 
gibility for certain Federal employees whose 
rates of compensation are adversely affected 
due to any international commitment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7134. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to voluntary 
retirement of certain Federal employees as- 
signed to duty in overseas areas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HECHLER: 

H.R. 7135. A bill to prohibit the serving of 
alcoholic beverages to passengers on aircraft 
in flight; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 7136. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Oroville-Tonasket unit of 
the Okanogan-Similkameen division, Chief 
Joseph Dam project, Washington, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R.7137. A bill to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain real property to the city of 
Spokane, Wash., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 7138. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to strength- 
en and improve the national transportation 
system, insure the protection of the public 
interest, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 7139. A bill to establish a teaching 
hospital for Howard University, to transfer 
Freedmen's Hospital to the university, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

H.R. 7140. A bill to amend Public Laws 815 
and 874, 81st Congress, relating to school as- 
sistance in federally affected areas, so as to 
limit payments under such laws to situations 
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involving tax-exempt Federal property; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. KNOX: 

H.R. 7141. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage private 
investment abroad and thereby promote 
American industry and reduce Government 
expenditures for foreign economic assistance; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H.R. 7142. A bill to clarify certain provi- 
sions of the patent statutes relating to ap- 
plications filed on behalf of absent or missing 
inventors; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 7143. A bill to provide for a study of 
the feasibility of establishing the President 
Adams Parkway; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 7144. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

x By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 7145. A bill to amend section 35 of 
chapter III of the act of June 19, 1934, en- 
titled “An act to regulate the business of 
life insurance in the District of Columbia”, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H.R. 7146. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 7147. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication serv- 
ices or facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CLEMENT W. MILLER: 

H.R. 7148. A bill to increase the basic 
compensation which may be paid civilian 
keepers of lighthouses from $3,750 per an- 
num to $5,100 per annum; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 7149. A bill to provide for stabilizing 
the broiler and egg industries by instituting 
@ program for marketing regulations; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 7150. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to provide that the affiliate or 
subsidiary status of a business concern in 
an economically depressed area shall not be 
taken into account in determining whether 
such concern is eligible for assistance under 
such act in securing Government procure- 
ment contracts; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 7151. A bill to provide for a study of 
the feasibility of establishing the President 
Adams Parkway; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr, PIRNIE: 

HR. 7152. A bill to establish a Commis- 

sion on Country Life, and for other pur- 
; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 7153. A bill to amend section 502 of 
the General Bridge Act of 1946, and for other 
purposes; to the Committeee on Public 
Works, 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 7154. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to provide insurance against the costs 
of hospital, nursing home, and surgical sery- 
ice for persons eligible for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 


By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 7155. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia, to enter into an agreement with the 
State of California with respect to the con- 
struction and operation of such unit, and for 
ether purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 
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By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 7156. A bill to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians of 
Oklahoma, and the Prairie Band of Pota- 
watomi Indians of Kansas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr, ULLMAN: 

H.R. 7157. A bill to make payments to In- 
dians for destruction of fishing rights at 
Celilo Falls exempt from income tax; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H.R. 7158. A bill to establish a teaching 
hospital for Howard University, to transfer 
Freedmen’s Hospital to the university, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7159. A bill to amend the laws re- 
lating to St. Elizabeths Hospital so as to fix 
the salaries of the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, and first assistant physician 
of the hospital, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 7160. A bill to amend sections 1612 
and 1613 of title 38, United States Code, to 
provide that where a veteran eligible for 
educational benefits on account of Korean 
conflict service has reentered military serv- 
ice, such service shall not be counted as part 
of the periods within which his education 
must be begun and completed; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

HR. 7161. A bill to amend the Communist 
Control Act of 1954 to prohibit interference 
by certain persons with the free movement 
of defense materials in foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 7162. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide minimum 
retirement annuities of $200 a month in 
cases of mandatory separations under sec- 
tion 5 of such act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.J. Res. 392. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLEMENT W. MILLER: 

H.J. Res. 393. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H. Res. 265. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House of Representatives with respect 
to the initiation of an international ex- 
change program, consisting of exchange 
visits by delegations of mothers, between the 
United States and Russia; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
be were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By Mr. DADDARIO: Memorial of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Connecticut 
memorializing Congress to allow an addi- 
tional income exemption of $1,200 for an 
individual who is a student at an institution 
of higher education; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. IRWIN: Memorial of the General 
Assembly of the State of Connecticut me- 
morializing Congress to allow an additional 
income exemption of $1,200 for an individual 
who is a student at an institution of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. MONAGAN: Memorial of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Connecticut 
memorializing Congress to allow an addi- 
tional income exemption of $1,200 for an 
individual who is a student at an institution 
of higher education; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McGINLEY: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nebraska concerning 
protest of sale or disposal of the Omaha 
alcohol plant or any such similar plant prior 
to possible usage development for such plant 
under legislation now pending or being con- 
sidered by the Congress of the United States 
or which might be introduced, which legis- 
lation has for its purpose an expanded pro- 
gram of industrial usage for agricultural 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Rhode Island, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to requesting that 
the reduction in force of civilian employees 
of the U.S. Naval Construction Battalion 
Center at Davisville be rescinded; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting further amendment of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended, to include under the term “de- 
pendents” the residents of any country to 
which the transfer of United States funds is 
not prohibited; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 7163. A bill for the relief of William 
James Harkins and Thomas Lloyd Harkins; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr BOYLE: 

H.R. 7164. A bill for the relief of Vlado 

Parojcic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R.7165. A bill for the relief of Filip 
Lewensztejn (Harry Lipa Levenstein); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 7166. A bill for the relief of Georges 

Khoury; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 7167. A bill for the relief of Irene 
Kovaes, Istvan Kovacs, Jr., and Jeri Kovacs; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 7168. A bill for the relief of Mrs. T. H. 

Huang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R.7169. A bill for the relief of Pejo 

Sever; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 7170. A bill for the relief of Eutychia 
Apostolopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H.R. 7171. A bill for the relief of Salim 

Arrab; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 7172. A bill for the relief of Francisco 

Ellazo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. VANIE: 

H. R. 7173. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Si-Hon Ma; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 7174. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Madeline A. Bushbaum; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARMON: 

H. Res. 266. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill (H.R. 7081) with accompanying 
papers to the U.S. Court of Claims; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

184. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 


President, Legion for the Renewal of the 
Christian Republic, McAllen, Tex., petition- 
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ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the establishment of free and 
secret elections in the Communist slave 
states as a condition prerequisite to any 
ratification by the United States of any 
agreements at the forthcoming summit 
meeting; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 
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185. Also, petition of Ernest E. Richardson 
and others, Melbourne, Fla., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to requesting enactment of legislation which 
will grant social security coverage in addi- 
tion to, but separate from, the U.S. civil 
service retirement program; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Jean Dalrymple: A Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, when I sat in this Chamber and 
listened to the King of the Belgians, 
Baudouin, deliver to America the mes- 
sage from his country, my thought wan- 
dered back to the great Brussels World 
Fair in Belgium. And when I thought 
of the Brussels’ Fair I could not help but 
think of Jean Dalrymple and the great 
effort she put into it as coordinator for 
the U.S. performing arts program. 

Listening to King Baudouin and 
thinking of the Brussels’ Fair and Jean 
Dalrymple, I suddenly realized that even 
at this late date there has never, to my 
knowledge, been paid a proper and fit- 
ting tribute to Jean Dalrymple for her 
great accomplishment when the eyes of 
the world were focused on America and 
its exhibitions. 

Mr. Speaker, it is never too late to pay 
tribute to anyone who should have re- 
ceived tribute long before. 

A public and just tribute to Jean 
Dalrymple, coordinator for the U.S. per- 
forming arts program for the Brussels’ 
World Fair is long overdue. 

I pay it now. 

Although the fair has ended and the 
once heavily populated aisles of the great 
exhibits have been vacated the amazing 
job done by Jean Dalrymple continues 
to be reflected with the passing of each 
day. 

Of course like thousands of other 
Americans I knew Jean Dalrymple be- 
fore she went to Europe on this venture. 
Today Jean Dalrymple is internationally 
known and American theatrical art and 
culture is better known and better 
understood because of Jean Dalrymple’s 
great contribution. 

It is most significant that from an 
original requested, but not provided 
budget of $2,500,000 Jean Dalrymple 
staged this gigantic program on an ap- 
propriation of $500,000. In addition the 
Belgian Government has accepted the 
American Theater Building as a monu- 
ment to the Americans who performed 
there and the programs which were 
presented there. This acceptance saved 
the American Government an estimated 
$10,000 which would have been required 
to demolish the building. 

I should like to call to your attention 
that at the American Theater of the 


U.S. Pavilion at the Brussels World’s 
Fair this past summer of 1958, over 40 
live attractions were offered to the pub- 
lic at prices which everyone could af- 
ford: $3 top to $1, and for more than 75 
percent of the attractions, $2 to 60 
cents. 

The following large attractions were 
given at the higher price of $3 top: 

“Carousel,” by Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein II. 

“Wonderful Town,” by Leonard Bern- 
stein, based on the play “My Sister 
Eileen.“ 

“Susannah,” the American opera by 
Carlisle Floyd. 

“Maria Golovin”—world premier—by 
Gian-Carlo Menotti. 

Philadelphia Orchestra with Ormandy 
conducting, Isaac Stern, soloist, July 2, 


Philadelphia Orchestra with Ormandy 
conducting, Van Cliburn, soloist, July 5. 

Harry Belafonte. 

Benny Goodman and his orchestra. 

American Ballet Theater Co. 

Jerome Robbins Ballet Co. 

Juilliard Orchestra. 

Newport Jazz Festival. 

“Time of Your Life,” by William Sa- 
royan, with all-star cast, including 
Franchot Tone, Susan Strasberg, Dan 
Dailey, Myron McCormick, Ann Sheri- 
dan, Scott McKay, Arnold Moss, Paula 
Laurence, George Mathews, and Larry 
Blyden. 

Andre Eglevsky’s Petit Ballet with 
stars from the New York City Ballet Co., 
including Mellissa Hayden, Patricia 
Wilde, Edward Villella, George Tobias. 

Also, a music program of recitals 
which gained the Gold Medal as the best 
program of music offered by all 50 coun- 
tries at the world’s fair, which included, 
at a $2 top: Yehudi Menuhin, violinist; 
Leontyne Price, soprano; George Lon- 
don, baritone; Blanche Thebom, mezzo- 
soprano; Byron Janis, pianist; Robert 
MeFerrin, baritone; Rosalyn Tureck, 
pianist; José Iturbi, pianist; Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist; Leon 
Fleisher, pianist; William Warfield, bar- 
itone; Eleanor Steber, soprano; John 
Browning, pianist; Sylvia Marlowe, 
harpsichordist; Berl Senofsky, violinist. 

Also “J. B.“, the famous Archibald 
MacLeish drama, now a great hit on 
Broadway, and recently awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize, was given by the Yale 
University Theatre Company under the 
regional drama division; also ‘‘Wait- 
ing for Godot,” was given with great suc- 
cess by the San Francisco Actors Work- 
shop. 

And the following music and choral 
groups appeared with great success: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Choral Society, Manhasset Pilgram Fel- 
lowship Choir, Concordia Seminary 
Chorus, Yale University Glee Club, Smith 
College Glee Club, Knox College Choir, 
Apollo Club of Minneapolis, University 
of Tulsa Radio Choir. 

There was also an extraordinary pro- 
gram of films, including more than 60 
documentaries, which covered every 
phase of American life, all given free 
in the American Theater, and a Caval- 
cade of Great American Films,” also 
shown free, which drew such great 
crowds, that very often the films had to 
be shown several times. 

The American Theater was open to the 
public from 11 a.m. each morning until 
almost midnight, every day from May 1 
to October 16. All morning and after- 
noon performances were free to the pub- 
lic. Only the evening performances were 
charged for and the theater was crowded 
from morning to night. 

The selection of Jean Dalrymple as 
the coordinator for the U.S. performing 
arts program for the Brussels Worlds 
Fair was a natural one. She has devoted 
almost an entire lifetime to the perform- 
ing arts, and in recent years has poured 
her energies into helping in the opera- 
tion of the New York City Center of Mu- 
sic and Drama, a semicivic, nonprofit en- 
terprise devoted to the fostering of pop- 
ular-priced theater, ballet, and opera. 

Miss Dalrymple has been with city 
center since its beginning in 1943, at one 
time acting as director of public rela- 
tions, and as a member of the board of 
directors. As director of the City Cen- 
ter Theatre Company, she has produced 
revivals of 16 famous plays at city center 
with all star casts. 

In the spring of 1957, as the new direc- 
tor of the Light Opera Company, she 
produced five popular musicals. Carou- 
sel” was produced in September of 1957, 
and this spring, in addition to Marcel 
Marceau, Miss Dalrymple put three more 
musicals on the stage of city center: 

Miss Dalrymple was responsible for 
bringing Charles Boyer to Broadway in 
his first stage appearance in America, 
in Jean-Paul Sartre’s “Red Gloves” ind 
she staged the record-breaking revival 
of “Burlesque,” starring Bert Lahr. 
“Hope for the Best,” starring Franchot 
Tone, was another of her Broadway pro- 
ductions. 

Miss Dalrymple produced “Reunion in 
Vienna,” for the coast-to-coast TV pro- 
gram “Producers’ Showcase.” Indeed, 
she has been in all branches of “show 
business” since she was 17 years old, 
when she was a star in her own comedy 
sketch on the famous Keith-Orpheum 
vaudeville circuit. She then wert to 
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work with the late John Golden. Event- 
ually, she opened her own publicity and 
management office, and represented such 
famous personalities as José Iturbi— 
she is still his personal manager—Lily 
Pons, Leopold Stokowski, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Bidu Sayao, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Nanette Fabray, Jan Kiepura, Marta Eg- 
-gerth, and others. 

She also has been associated with nu- 
merous Broadway hits, and also the Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony concerts 
at New York’s Lewisohn Stadium. In 
1951, when she handled the Berlin Arts 
Festival for the U.S. State Dapartment 
she met and later married Col. Philip 
de Witt Ginder. He is now major gen- 
eral, Deputy Commander, U.S. Army, 
stationed on Governor's Island. 

As the coordinator for the U.S. per- 
forming arts program she has assembled 
a wide variety of attractions in her ef- 
fort to display the finest available ex- 
amples of what is indigenous to Ameri- 
can culture and achievement in the arts. 

Included in the Americans for whose 
friendship King Baudouin yesterday in 
this chamber, expressed appreciation is 
Jean Dalrymple, who was so vital a part 
of the contribution to the American par- 
ticipation in the Brussels World Fair. 

Jean Dalrymple, I salute you. 


Mountain Laurel Proposed as a National 
Flower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
battle of the flowers during the current 
campaign to name a national flower, one 
important flower has been forgotten and 
that is the Mountain Laurel, State flow- 
er of Connecticut. 

I have today introduced in the House 
a resolution designating this flower as 
the national flower of the United States 
of America. 

As further explanation of my motive 
in filing this resolution, I include here- 
with a letter which I have written to the 
Honorable Jessica Wers, Congresswoman 
from New York, who is the sponsor of 
another entrant in this floral race: 

Hon. Jessica WEIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jessica: I have watched with interest 
your campaign to have the rose made our 
national flower and I applaud your efforts, 
but I disagree wholly with your contentions. 

I cannot agree that the rose, which is the 
national flower of England and the symbol of 
delicacy and fragility, should ever be desig- 
nated as the floral symbol of the United 
States. 

I believe that the flower which stands as 
the embodiment of the American character 
should have qualities of hardiness, of firm- 
ness, and of strength that are not present in 
the rose. 

My candidate for our national flower ts 
Connecticut’s own Mountain Laurel (Kalmia 
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Latifolia). This lovely plant strikingly con- 
tains the American qualities of those hardy 
settlers who first recorded its discovery in 
1624. Like the early colonies, it flowers in 
the wilderness and spreads its charm in spite 
of rocky and inhospitable surroundings. 

No one who has ever driven through the 
Connecticut woods late in June can ever for- 
get the glory of the Mountain Laurel with 
its white and pink blossoms forming a mag- 
nificent contrast with the dark green of sur- 
rounding trees and bushes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Congress 
will favorably consider my resolution. 


The Rural Redevelopment Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary Benson recently made a statement 
which shows exactly why the rural de- 
velopment program is needed by many 
farm people. I believe the remarks of 
the Secretary of Agriculture are of vital 
interest to my colleagues. 

Mr. Benson said: 

Underemployment—not surpluses and 
markets—is their big problem. More of our 
rescurces—personnel skills and available 
funds—must be directed toward meeting the 
special needs of small farmers, part-time 
farmers, aged and disabled farm people, and 
those with limited land and capital. 


Mr. Speaker, I know and all of us 
know that this is the group of farmers 
which has been neglected and overlooked 
by the present farm program. We are 
allowing valuable human resources to go 
to waste. This program opens to these 
people an opportunity to share in our na- 
tional prosperity and still remain in a 
rural environment, which the great ma- 
jority prefers. This is not a resettlement 
program, not a Government-inspired 
drive to move families, bag and baggage, 
off the land and into the city. 

That movement has been in existence 
for a great many years, forced upon farm 
people by modern machinery and im- 
proved production methods. Small op- 
erators, finding it inereasingly difficult 
to compete, have had to find a new live- 
lihood. 

The rural development program gives 
this-group of people a new chance to stay 
in communities where they were born 
and reared. It is giving rural trading 
centers where the program is in opera- 
tion a new lease on life. 

Secretary Benson said the program is 
functioning in about 200 rural commu- 
nities. Two of the pilot counties are lo- 
cated in the 15th District of Ohio which 
I represent here. I have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the program’s opera- 
tion over the past 2 years. I am sure 
that as its potential becomes more widely 
realized it will spread to a great many 
more throughout the Nation where rural 
people are in need of this type of help. 


May 14 
A Tribute to Ambassador Abba Eban of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am honored to include the fol- 
lowing address by our distinguished ma- 
jority leader, Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
delivered at a dinner held on Wednesday 
evening, May 13, 1959, at the Grand 
Ballroom of the Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. The dinner was given 
by the national testimonial committee 
for Ambassador Abba Eban of Israel and 
the America-Israel Society on the oc- 
casion of the 11th anniversary of Israel’s 
independence and to bid farewell to Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Eban prior to their 
return to Israel and was attended by 
many Members of Congress, officials of 
the executive agencies, and prominent 
citizens of the country: 


When we talk about the distinguished 
guest of this evening, Ambassador Abba Eban, 
we talk about Israel—and of the faith, the 
prayers, the hopes and the sacrifices of gen- 
erations of yesterday of Jewish blood, culmi- 
nating through clear thinking and coura- 
geous action in the establishment 11 years 
ago tomorrow, of the new dynamic liberty- 
loving nation in the Middle East between 
whose leaders and people, and the leaders and 
people of the United States, there exists close 
and fundamental ties from a governmental 
angle, and equally close and undying ties 
from the angle of friendship. 

For over 2,000 years, despite the trials and 
tribulations that history records, of multi- 
tudes of inequities, discriminations and per- 
secutions in many lands, and even death in 
some, those of Jewish blood in dispersion, 
faced their almost endless vicissitudes with 
exemplary fortitude. 

Their spiritual and cultural heritage sus- 
tained their undying spirit. of freedom and 
independence, and kept them spiritually 
bound together. Through centuries that 
unique heritage was carefully nurtured, 
jealously guarded, and actively kept alive. 
Finally, after centuries of waiting in sus- 
pense, many of Jewish blood of today in 
different lands were afforded the opportunity 
of returning to their ancient homeland at 
the end of the First World War. And in May 
of 1948, with the proclamation of Israel's 
independence, they launched once more 
upon an independent political existence un- 
der a government of laws. 

During the past 11 years, a short time in 
the history of man, there has been miracu- 
lous progress in the new nation of Israel. 
Today Israel stands as a dynamic and power- 
ful state as the embodiment of the centuries- 
old faith. After the establishment of Israel 
in 1948 as a new nation, and one of the 
best friends that America has throughout 
the world, and the citadel of democracy in 
the Middle East, more than 1 million immi- 
grant persons of Jewish blood, through the 
sound policies and able leadership of the 
Israeli Government, have been provided ov- 
portunities for these refugees to become 
happy, industrious, and patriotic citizens of 
Israel. The leaders of the Government of 
Israel have brought social justice to their 
people. We have seen the enthusiasm and 
energy that has turned much of the desert 
of the Negev into fertile and cultivable land, 
and the hills of Galilee into blossoming or- 
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chards. By the skillful use of science and 
the technical abilities of their people, by the 
erection of hydroelectric power stations, by 
building canals, by installing petrol refineries 
and by laying oil and water pipelines, Israeli 
leaders have successfully transformed arid 
and inhospitable hills and desert plains into 
industrial centers and productive farmlands. 
And what is more important in these perilous 
and anxious days, all of the citizens of Israel 
are prepared to guard their newly found 
freedom and recreated and reclaimed home- 
land with extraordinary vigilance and un- 
common bravery against all eventualities. 

Today on the eve of the celebration of the 
11th anniversary of its independence day the 
State of Israel is a new and encouraging 
phenomenon in the Middle East. It is fast 
becoming the most industrialized urban 
community in the underdeveloped rural 
communities in that region. Today the 
State of Israel can proudly claim the right to 
be recognized as an outstanding member of 
the families of nations. Under most hazard- 
ous circumstances and trying conditions, 
despite the mutiplicity of difficulties and 
dilemmas, economic and fiscal hardships, and 
sometimes baffling political uncertainties, 
the people of Israel face the future with 
justifiable pride and confidence. 

The leadership of Israel during the past 11 
years has been superb. Under Prime Min- 
ister Ben-Gurion, and those associated with 
him, progress has been made of an amazing 
nature. And one of the outstanding leaders 
of brave Israel is the distinguished diplomat 
and scholar whom we honor tonight. 

It is with a deep mixture of feelings that 
I speak tonight about our guest of honor, 
Ambassador Abba Eban. In our sadness and 
regret in the departure of this fine gentle- 
man, an outstanding diplomat and scholar, 
as well as world citizen, whose very name is 
a stimulant to a world depressed by inter- 
national ills, is mixed with a sense of happy 
confidence in the future of our distinguished 
friend who has already made, and will in the 
years ahead, continue to make marked con- 
tributions to his country and to the world at 
large. Our distinguished guest, who has so 
admirably served for more than 10 years as 
Ambassador to the United States, and as 
Ambassador to the United Nations from 
Israel, has won a place in our affections, as 
well as in our admiration. In his own coun- 
try, in Washington diplomatic circles, and in 
the United Nations he has become a figure of 
outstanding proportions. He has reflected 
credit upon the people of his liberty-loving 
country. He is known to millions of Amer- 
icans for his extraordinary ability, for his 
outstanding accomplishments in the field of 
diplomacy, negotiating—but always firm and 
never retreating—for his frequent discussion 
programs, and particularly becaues he has 
endeared himself to us as a friend. In the 
United Nations he has won the respect even 
of his opponents, as an eloquent speaker and 
persuasive debater, possessed of a profound, 
logical mind. His training and experience 
have equipped him to play the very impor- 
tant part that he has in the establishment of 
Israel, and in protecting her against her 
enemies, 

One could talk for hours about this dis- 
tinguished gentleman who has already had 
crowded into his life decades of wisdom and 
experience, and yet whose life is still ahead 
of him to serve his country and mankind. 
As one biographer has expressed it, through- 
out the prolonged and complex series of crises 
that has harassed the Middle East since the 
birth of Israel as an independent republic 
in 1948, no representative in the United Na- 
tions has pleaded more eloquently for the 
rights of his government than has Israel’s 
Abba Eban.” And I might go further and say 
that no one has pleaded more eloquently for 
the advancement of world peace than he has. 

As another writer, in referring to Ambas- 
sador Eban, very recently said, “With Abba 
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Eban's initiative in the United Nations, the 
government has attempted to break through 
the wall of silence and hostility which the 
Arab neighbors have built around Israeli 
* + + Israel’s readiness to take an active part 
in the solution of the problem * * * must 
be interpreted as the offer of an advance pay- 
ment that one cannot simply ignore. If it 
should fail to impress the Arab neighbors, 
it will at least impress the nations interested 
in Israel's welfare.” 

As he leaves, for the time being at least, the 
diplomatic field, to enter into another im- 
portant field of public activity in the service 
of his country, I remember well what this 
Ambassador par excellence said in 1953: 
“The voice of world opinion, together with 
the pressure of a situation fast becoming 
intolerable, would bring Israel and the Arab 
States together to confront the common 
destiny which awaits them in the region, 
which they have both illuminated by their 
radiant achievements in generations past.” 

And it is proper and fitting that we honor 
this distinguished gentleman on this occa- 
sion as he is about to leave us to enter into 
other flelds of public activity in his country. 
And we know that with his extraordinary 
ability, his vast experience, his logical mind, 
and his eloquent voice, that he will con- 
tinue to make his marked contributions to 
an Israel constantly growing stronger and 
stronger, and through his future services, a 
marked contribution toward the ultimate 
goals that we all seek—a world of peace. 

And in saying “goodday” not “goodby” 
to Ambassador Eban, and speaking for those 
present at this wonderful banquet, and 
countless of thousands of friends throughout 
the United States, I extend to Mrs. Eban, the 
guide and the inspiration of the Ambassador, 
the real soldier in his life, our very best 
wishes for every future happiness and suc- 
cess. 


Funds Restored to the 1960 VA Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day last I was happy to play a part, un- 
der the leadership of the chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in 
having restored to the VA 1960 budget, 
funds which had been reduced by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Three important items were restored to 
the full budget estimate by the action of 
the House in approving the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Teacue], chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Perhaps the most important item to 
be increased was the inpatient care pro- 
gram which was increased from $777,- 
500,000 to $792,079,000. This item is 
$5.3 million more than the budget pro- 
vided and represents the best thinking 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
which sought to increase this item be- 
cause of the need for additional money 
for deferred maintenance. 

The next item was for general operat- 
ing expenses which is in the nonmedical 
field, and was an increase to the full 
budget allowance of $163,373,000 for the 
fiscal year which begins next July 1. 

The last amendment involved funds 
for outpatient care. These moneys are 
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used for service-connected cases only, 
and in this case, $866,000 was restored. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
in a questionnaire to all VA medical sta- 
tions, learned that the overall system 
needed approximately $16 million to 
meet the backlog of deferred mainte- 
nance. The budget estimate only pro- 
vided $3.1 million and the action of the 
House in approving the amendment of 
Mr. Teacue will make approximately 50 
percent of the overall deficiency in this 
field available beginning July 1. This 
sum, apparently, is all the money which 
the VA could effectively spend during 
the period. I was particularly inter- 
ested in this item because of its direct 
application to our VA hospital in Buf- 
falo. In the fiscal year 1960 the man- 
ager had listed projects involving roads 
and parking facilities of $26,000 for 
which funds were not presently avail- 
able. In 1961 the total of $90,000 had 
been recommended for tuck pointing, 
replacement of screens, and the installa- 
tion of storm sashes. With this extra 
amount set aside for deferred mainte- 
nance, and if additional funds can be 
obtained in the fiscal year 1961, the VA 
hospital in Buffalo will be able to main- 
tain its plant in a satisfactory manner 
and in accordance with sound mainte- 
nance procedures. 

I was very interested to review the 
statistics of the committee provided the 
House in connection with the increased 
cost which all hospitals across the coun- 
try are experiencing. In the case of our 
own hospital in Buffalo, the total cost 
has risen from $5,178,000 in 1955 to 
$6,445,000 in 1959. Obviously, by far the 
greater portion of these funds go for 
payment of salaries of the staff but 
there have been sizable increases in the 
expenditures for drugs and medicines, 
which in 1955 totaled $176,000 and in 
1959 had risen to $208,000. These fig- 
ures, which are similar to those found 
throughout the VA medical system, in- 
dicate very clearly the necessity of pro- 
viding full and adequate funds for the 
operation of our VA hospitals. 

I am very happy to have had an op- 
portunity to support this important leg- 
islation which restored the budget for 
the VA hospital and medical program. 
I am firmly of the opinion that the vet- 
erans’ hospital and medical benefit is the 
finest service we offer in our veterans’ 
program. I believe that we should take 
steps to see that the hospital and medi- 
cal program functions adequately and 
receives proper financial support before 
giving attention to the many proposals 
before us which would pay pensions to 
persons with little or no need, 

I was particularly pleased that the 
House added additional funds to become 
available to remove the backlog of de- 
ferred maintenance in VA hospitals. 
We should not allow our fine VA hospital 
system to deteriorate. I am listing be- 
low a summary of deferred maintenance 
items which have accumulated in VA 
hospitals located in the State of New 
York. I hope that these additional 
funds which we have provided will per- 
mit the hospital managers of these hos- 
pitals to proceed to promptly place these 
hospitals in a current state of repair. 
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Backlog 
of main- 
tenance 
and 
repair 
NP STATIONS 
Canandaigua, N. . 0 
Nathnort N. V. “| $70, 400 Paint buildings 2 and 4, and water $11,800 | Modernize toilets $10,000 | New doors, personnel garages $3, 000 
1 ' rey | Asphalt tile fooring.....-....-..... 5,000 | Construct deep freeze- --------.-- 7, 500 
. osha et gi windows > 228 Repiste doors, ward — re ng — ne ronal eee gre noe eee 288 
„0 ti ew floor surface, I oS reas y s over grilles an: washers.. 
Gonatan Seen en eae * n Install intercommunication system.. 4. 000 
G.M. 4 8. STATIONS 
Albany, N. 0 
th, N.Y. 14,000 | Repair and resurſace roads, cemetery. 14, 000 
Brenz N. 128 600 | Fume hood for clinical laboratory.. 2.000 Replace kitchen and dining room 8,400 | Dressing sterlizers--.-------2----+--- 3,700 
equipment. 
Sprinkler system, paint shop and 2,000 | Air oondition units and wiring, 8, 250 Air condition units, dental oine; 3, 450 
— r E ward 20 and dental laboratory. medical illustration laborstory, ra- 
diation physi pte np 
copy and pho! 
Sprinkler system, pharmacy 1,800 | Replace laundry equipment 12, 500 Metal partitions, serving kits 1,000 
ondenser, refrigeration system. 6,500 | Renew cold water lines. 30, 000 Bi floor covering. 
Renew cold water lines 20,000 | Relieve electric overload 6,000 | Weatherstripping_.-.....-....--.... 000 
Replace floor covering 10, 000 
Brooklyn, N. v. 63,100 | Air condition, rooms N-110 and 5,000 | Air condition, bacterial section 8,000 | Install stainless steel pipe, main 5, 000 
-lil, Replace window screens, ground 11,000 kitchen. 
Replace drainage trough, 2d floor 3, 600 to 3d floor, Building 1, Alterations to service buildings 3, 400 
kitchen. Ventilation control system (central 15,000 
office letter, Sept. 10, 1956). 
Construction parking areas 6, 800 
Alterations to recovery room area... 5, 300 
Buffalo, N. V r AAA E E Repairs to builtup roofs 6, 000 8 . 
Resurfacing roads and parking. . 20,000 | Replace screens. 
< 3 Storit Ja anaana aaa 
New York, N. V. 
Syracuse, N.Y--.....-..- rr A Repair concrete roads 19, 750 
Repair sidewalks at main entrance. 4, 950 
TB STATIONS 
T L el Rig Mill Saka ve gous c scp oad AA A E EE T AE RARE Sidewalk replacement. 1,900 | Replace sidewalks and — E aa 1,850 
Replace floor covering. 3, 800 | Resurface roads 
Automatic sprinklers, 1, 987 
Castle Point, N. v 85, 570 | Air conditioning unit, surgery 10, 000 ae e topping PA T EEND - 1,200 | Mop sinks on all wards. 
Hot water tank for laundry- 3, 500 laco primary feeder cable 7,970 | Resurface parking areas. 
W 5 building 17 to Ypuliding 4, 000 Herre work, housekeeping quar- 19, 900 big Sic lighting service, build- 2. 400 
Poralia RODRIG TE E E 3, 000 8 screens, building 7...... 2,110 | Resurface concrete pavement........ 7, 800 
Catwalks over boilers 2, 000 3 building r PPAF 3,000 | Door screens, building 44 250 
Repair gutters and downspouts.... 1,200 Storm drains, buildings 2-5 inclu- 3, 500 
Waterproof walls. various buildings. 3. 400 ae. 
Replace beveled siding, 7 buildings. 4, 000 
Sunmount, N.Y-......- 105, 600 | Conductive sr ep heer suite.. 7,850 | Hardware for buildings 4, 6, ma 8,11. 2,000 | Ceramic tile floors.............---... 15, 000 
Replace laundry equipment 12,000 | Rehabilitate showers and water sec- 5,000 | Replace porches, housekeeping quar- 8, 000 
Hardware for baidi 7% 0. 7, 8. 11. 2,000 tions. ters. 
ee showers d water sec- 5, 000 aro 850 waterlines, buildings 2,500 | Resurface roads and parking areas... 15, 250 
ons, „ 10, 12. 
Replace ag waterlines, buildings 2,500 | Replace porches, housekeeping 16,000 
. quarters. 
7 Aluminum edging, all buildings... 10,000 
Replace laundry equipment 12, 000 


The 75th Birthday of the Honorable 
Harry S. Truman Recalls a High Mo- 
ment in History, the Enunciation of the 
Truman Doctrine and the Reasons for 
Its Advancement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
‘Speaker, I do not want the occasion of 
the 75th birthday of the Honorable 
Harry S. Truman to pass into history 
without mention. In his message on aid 
to Greece and Turkey, given to the joint 
session of Congress on March 12, 1947, 
his closing paragraphs were these: 

The United States contributed $341 bil- 
lion toward winning World War II. This is 
an investment in world freedom and world 
peace. The assistance that I am recom- 
mending for Greece and Turkey amounts to 
little more than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
this investment. It is only common sense 


that we should safeguard this investment 
and make sure that it was not in vain. 

The seeds of totalitarian regimes are nur- 
tured by misery and want. They spread and 
grow in the evil soil of poverty and strife. 

They reach their full growth when the 
hope of a people for a better life has died. 
We must keep that hope alive. 

The free peoples of the world look to us 
for support in maintaining their freedoms. 
If we falter in our leadership, we may en- 
danger the peace of the world—and we shall 
surely endanger the welfare of our own 
Nation. 

Great responsibilities have been placed 
upon us by the swift movement of events. 
I am confident that the Congress will face 
these responsibilities squarely. 


Mr. Speaker, it was my good fortune 
a few years later to have a bright young 
student from Turkey in one of my 
classes. In summarizing his report on 
the consequences of the Truman doc- 
trine, he said: 

I do not know what judgment the United 
States will render of President Harry S. 
Truman, but I can tell you this—he will go 
down in the history of my country as the 


greatest President the United States ever 
had. 


Mr. Speaker, many Americans have 
been inclined to view harshly and to 


speak sharply about President Truman. 
Few men in history have had to face as 
many challenges as he faced in such 
swift succession after he became Presi- 
dent. Few men have contributed more 
significantly to the institutions by which 
the human race may hope to build and 
achieve peace. 

I should like to pay tribute to a great 
President, to a great American, to a 
great member of the human race— 
Harry S. Truman. Long may he live 
and enjoy the fruits of his handiwork. 
Generations yet to come will rise to 
bless his name. 


Norwegian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1959 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 


May 17, is Norwegian Independence Day. 
On this historic anniversary, the United 
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States sends its congratulations to the 
stalwart and indefatigable people of the 
great nation of Norway. 

From the time of Leif Ericson, who 
first discovered America around the year 
1000, Norway has inscribed more names 
on world history than any other nation 
of its size. This country of only 3% 
million souls has produced Trygve Lie, 
the first Secretary General of the United 
Nations, Fridtjof Nansen, the immortal 
explorer, scientist, and humanitarian; 
Roauld Amundsen, who discovered the 
South Pole; Edward Grieg, one of the 
world’s greatest composers; Henrik Ib- 
sen the prince of modern dramatists; 
Knut Hamsun and Sigrid Undset, novel- 
ists of international renown; and many 
others. 

Ask a Norwegian to explain how such 
a small country can become so great and 
he is likely to reply: “Hardship is the 
strength of Norway.” 

Life certainly is hard in this mountain- 
ous, fjorded, but beautiful country. Al- 
though not blessed with natural wealth, 
Norway has the third largest merchant 
fleet in the world, and her fishing in- 
dustries are prodigious. 

Norway’s valiant resistance to the 
German occupation during World War 
II was as dogged as that of any people 
in Europe. Jails and concentration 
camps were packed with courageous 
Norse patriots who refused to submit to 
the barbaric oppression of the Nazi 
tyrants. 

But when liberation came, not one 
lawless act was committed against the 
few collaborationists. No traitor was 
condemned without trial and due process 
of law. 

This fair treatment accorded to the 
quislings exemplifies the Norwegian trait 
of maturity in civil affairs. Norwegians 
seem to know how to live together in 
peace and harmony. They respect one 
another, and when disagreements arise 
they have a common sense and well- 
behaved way of settling their differences. 
There is no race or caste division among 
them. As early as 1913 they extended 
the franchise to women by a unanimous 
vote of Parliament. Norwegians have 
grasped the basic truth that it is easier 
to enjoy life if all are given a chance to 
enjoy it. 

Americans always feel a close kinship 
to the Norwegians. We inherit the self- 
reliant, hard-fibered, free-and-easy in- 
dividualism of pioneers, and so do they, 
for to live at all on that rocky tongue 
of land has required the heart of a 
pioneer. 

Norway is today making an important 
contribution to the defense of the North 
Atlantic Treaty area. A chain of radars, 
financed by NATO and manned by Nor- 
wegians, has been constructed to warn 
of Soviet bomber attacks against the 
West. Although Norway, which has 120 
miles of common border with the Soviet 
Union, would gain only 3 minutes of 
warning time, this alert could be very 
important to her allies in NATO, espe- 
cially the United States. 

King Olaf, when he opened this year’s 
session of Parliament, enunciated the 
principles of Norway’s foreign policy. 
The King said that Norway will continue 
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its efforts to strengthen political, eco- 
nomic, and social cooperation among the 
nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. He also promised that Nor- 
way would work to safeguard peace and 
reduce international tension by striving 
for a general reduction of armaments 
and an end to nuclear testing. 

Norway has strong ties to the United 
States. One of the most important is the 
presence of so many of her sons and 
daughters in this country. Their enter- 
prising and pioneering spirit has greatly 
enriched the life and culture of the 
United States. 

It is a privilege to congratulate the 
brave and sturdy Norsemen on their In- 
dependence Day. Norwegians through- 
out the world richly deserve the honor 
and admiration which is bestowed upon 
them by the United States and the en- 
tire free world. 


The Air We Breathe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
by Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, U.S. Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. This address 
was delivered to the Democratic Lunch- 
eon Club of San Francisco: 

THe AIR We BREATHE 


(Remarks of Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democratic luncheon meeting, San Fran- 
cisco, April 23) 

All of us nowadays are more conscious of 
the air we breathe than we used to be. 

In Los Angeles they have smog. In San 
Francisco you often enjoy—so I hear—sa- 
lubrious fog. All of which makes me wonder 
whether it was the smog or the fog or the 
grog that caused our Republican friends to 
manhandle their colleague Joe Smith out 
here in 1956. At any rate you must have 
had mighty clear skies on election day last 
November when all the Republicans got man- 
handled. 

Today it isn’t fog or smog that concerns 
people most, it’s the radioactive dust that’s 
in the air and settles on the water we drink 
and the food we eat—particularly strontium 
90. 
This strontium 90 is one of the radio- 
active products of atomic reaction. It has 
a natural affinity for calcium and builds up 
in our bones—where it can cause bone can- 
cer as well as leukemia. 

People have to be pretty upset about some- 
thing to sit down and write their Senators 
and Congressmen. And they are thoroughly 
upset by the latest news about strontium-90. 
Every one of us in Washington has stacks of 
mail about it. I quote just one letter: 

“We have asked ourselves time and time 
again, how could the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission keep saying that there is no danger.” 

Now the Atomic Energy Commission be- 
longs to all of us, to the people of the United 
States. One of its prime duties is—within 
the limits of security—to inform the people 
about matters of grave concern to them- 
selves, and to their children’s children. 

Of course, that was not Admiral Strauss’ 
idea, when he was head of the AEC. To him 
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the AEC was a ship, he was captain, and any 
difference of opinion was mutiny. Also, he 
kept the key to the radio room in his pocket, 
so that no one else could let people know 
where the ship was going, or even where it 
was. 

At the AEC, the Strauss song has ended, 
but the malady lingers on. The AEC is still 
doing its best to keep the American people 
in darkness, and radioactive darkness at that. 

In December, AEC Commissioner Libby 
was faced with new data from the Defense 
Department which indicated that half the 
strontium 90 released in an atomic explosion 
falls to the earth within 2 years, instead of 
taking 7 years to filter down from the at- 
mosphere, as it was hitherto believed. 

The same data indicated that, instead of 
the strontium 90 being evenly distributed 
throughout the world, as previously assumed, 
its fallout was heavier right here in the 
United States than anywhere else in the 
world. 

The evidence against the AEC’s old 7-year 
theory was so strong that AEC couldn’t even 
begin to defend it. Instead, Dr. Libby 
sought to fall back to a new line at 4 years. 

On February 20 the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy received the 
Defense Department data. It took Senator 
CLINTON ANDERSON, my good friend and fel- 
low Democrat, a solid month of hard fighting 
to clear the way for putting this information 
before the public. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Libby seems to have looked 
for a way to air his new 4-year theory, a way 
that would look almost casual, as if it were 
just a minor afterthought. 

He was scheduled to speak at the Univer- 
sity of Washington March 13, as one of the 
events in its annual lecture and concert 
series. 

Everyone in that audience—except pos- 
sibly the physics majors—must have come 
out pretty baffled and bewildered. It was 
more like a scientific monograph than a 
lecture. Believe it or not, there were 24— 
yes, 24—pages of tables and charts appended 
to the prepared text of the speech. 

Everything was in it but the kitchen sink— 
and the Defense Department findings, 
which Dr. Libby coyly kept to himself. By 
so doing, he apparently sought to take the 
edge off their release by Senator ANDERSON 
8 days later. 

I'll say two things about this sorry record 
of evasiveness on a matter of the most urgent 
public concern: 

First, if it took as long for strontium 90 
to fall out of the stratosphere as it does for 
information to fall out of the AEC, we could 
all feel a lot safer. 

Second, the AEC is still—after having been 
caught time and time again misleading the 
public—trying to play down the dangers of 
radioactive fallout. 

Much of what we know about this subject 
we know in spite of—not because of—the 
AEC; and particularly from the hearings 
which Congressman CHET HOLIFIELD con- 
ducted in 1957, and which I'm pleased to 
say he will reopen next month. 

What are the dangers of fallout? 

As you know, I don't believe in States 
rights being used as an argument against the 
Federal Government doing something the 
States cannot or will not do. But I do be- 
lieve a State has the right to protect the 
health of its citizens—particularly when our 
Federal Government defaults in its plain 
duty. 

It’s for this reason that Goy. Orville Free- 
man of my own State of Minnesota set up a 
special committee on atomic problems. At 
the request of that committee, the AEC 
tested samples of wheat from Minnesota and 
neighboring States. 

In samples from 1956, 1957, and 1958, 
strontium-90 content in micromicrocuries 
per gram of calcium ran 107, 152, and 155— 
and the so-called permissible level is 100. 
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There was one sample which tested out at 
606. This sample, the report notes, was ex- 
cluded from the averages. I wish it were 
that easy to exclude this and like samples 
from people's stomachs. 

In communicating these facts to me, Dr. 
Maurice B. Visscher, of the University of 
Minnesota Medical School wrote: 

“The really shocking thing to me is that 
the AEC itself has no other significant num- 
ber of analyses of wheat.” 

The point is that we just don't know 
enough about the degree to which stron- 
tium 90 gets into our food and drink. Some 
work has been done on milk and water, and 
a smattering on a variety of other foods, but 
not on a regular and continuous basis. Ap- 
parently nothing would have been done 
about wheat if our Minnesota people had not 
insisted 


We are equally in need of more knowledge 
about the so-called permissible levels of 
radioactivity. These figures were first worked 
out many years ago for radium workers and 
X-ray technicians—that is, for adults. Now 
it seems, however, that the greatest danger 
is to children under 10. 

As our knowledge has grown, these figures 
have been revised downward again and 
again. Many scientists believe that there is 
no such thing as a permissible level, that 
each increase of radioactivity increases the 
risk of disease and of damage to future gen- 
erations. 

Not only are we walking in the dark; we 
don’t even know where the precipice is. 

There is another tragic aspect to the AEC’s 
blackout on fallout data. It leaves us 
tongue-tied about the shocking extent to 
which the Russians haye been polluting the 
stratosphere. 

We talk of dirty bombs, and, although not 
so much lately, of clean bombs. The ones 
the Soviets exploded last October can only 
be described as filthy. Dr. Libby estimates 
that this series of massive Soviet explosions 
increased the pollution of the stratosphere 
by a full 50 percent. 

Had we been on our toes—and not so 
guilt-ridden about our own fallout show- 
ing—we would have gone straight to the 
United Nations, and laid these terrifying 
facts on the line. 

The Soviets, we should have charged, are 
poisoning the whole world, not with their 
wornout dogmas but with the deadliest dose 
of radioactivity that has ever been inflicted 
upon the world. But the AEC's dirty hands 
prevented us from exposing Russia's dirty 
bombs before the United Nations. 

It was just over a year ago that the Soviets 
first announced their suspension of nuclear 
tests—as usual, catching us flatfooted. 
Their timing of the announcement was the 
rankest hypocrisy. They had just completed 
a series of extremely dirty tests. Those were 
the tests which caused radioactivity in the 
rainfall right here in San Francisco to in- 
crease by 200 percent. 

I said in the Senate at that time: 

“I feel we should have exposed this infor- 
mation rather than guarding it as though it 
were a top state secret. It is these facts re- 
lating to the Soviet tests that the world 
should know, back into the smallest village 
in the faraway corners of Asia and Africa.” 

I was trying, as best I could, to get our 
Government out of the corner into which 
the Russians had backed us. But all I got 
from the AEC and its friends was a barrage 
of criticism. 

We aren't going to get anywhere in stop- 
ping excessive fallout if we leave it up to 
the AEC. They’re in the business of con- 
ducting tests, and also of assessing how 
dangerous their tests really are. No man, 
or Government agency, should be the judge 
in his own case. 

For a considerable time, a number of us 
in the Senate have demanded that the ad- 
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ministration put primary responsibility for 
research on radioactivity where it belongs, 
with the Public Health Service. And I 
welcomed the introduction of a bill by my 
good friend, Senator Lister HILL, to do just 
that. The Public Health Service will draw, 
of course, upon the expert knowledge of the 
AEC and of other agencies, State and Fed- 
eral, public and private. It will be the re- 
sponsibility of the Surgeon General, as the 
head of this Service, to present to Congress 
a comprehensive program for the control of 
radiation hazards. I heartily support Sen- 
ator HILL’s proposal; it’s high time we get 
some honest figures on radioactivity. 

But further measures are also worth con- 
sidering. It might be well to require that 
one of the AEC Commissioners be a bi- 
ological scientist—just as one is now a phy- 
sical scientist. We should give to the U.N. 
Scientific Committee on the Effect of Atomic 
Radiation full information on the results 
of our recent studies. We should, at the 
next session of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, urge that it concern itself with the 
effects of radioactive fallout, as it already 
does with radiation from the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. We should do all this 
and more. 

For out of this great evil there may yet 
emerge some good. Fallout is no respecter 
of persons or doctrines. It settles upon the 
caviar the Soviets serve at their wingdings 
just as it does upon the food we are eating 
now. 

Indeed, if Mr. Khrushchev succeeds in 
swearing off vodka—as he urges upon the 
Russian people constantly, and also on 
himself—it may simply put him in all the 
greater peril. On the basis of present tests, 
there seems to be much less strontium 90 
in hard liquor than in tea or milk. The 
more the danger from strontium 90 becomes 
known on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
the more pressure there will be for an end 
to atomic explosions. 

My Democratic colleagues, Senators Gore 
and CHURCH, have suggested that tests be, 
at the very least, limited to underground 
caverns and outer space. This would 
greatly reduce radioactive fallout. Last 
week the administration caught up with 
the Gore-Church proposal. 

But I hope that we can achieve the end- 
ing of all tests—with adequate safeguards 
for inspection and detection—not only be- 
cause of the fallout danger, but because it 
would be a great step forward to wider 
measures of disarmament. 

We are concerned, and rightly concerned, 
about present levels of radioactivity. But 
they are as nothing compared to the seeth- 
ing wilderness a third World War would 
make of our planet. 

We must give fresh impetus to the Geneva 
negotiations looking toward the suspension 
of tests. To this end, I have introduced a 
resolution to put the Senate on record in 
support of the efforts of the United States 
to achieve an agreed suspension of tests, and 
endorsing the principle that an adequate 
inspection and control system must be part 
of any such agreement. 

We are entirely willing to open our 
doors—to let the Russians send technicians 
to check on our compliance with a test 
ban—but we want to be able to do likewise. 
They say they will permit inspection, but 
only by the native citizens of each coun- 
try, and not by an international team. 

This is arrant nonsense. Still, our aim 
must be to continue to achieve agreement 
not merely to prove that failure to agree is 
their fault. 

My friends, it is no accident that the 
Senators and Congressmen who have been 
foremost in the fight to disclose these 
atomic facts are Democrats. We in this 
party are steeped in the belief that, if you 
give the people the facts, they will make the 
right choices, 
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That can be—in the short run—politically 
dangerous. Do you recall what happened 
in 1956, when Adlai Stevenson called for 
the suspension of hydrogen bomb tests? 
The Secretary of State said Mr. Stevenson 
was “not fully conversant with the details 
of the problem.” 

Thomas E. Dewey called it “an invitation 
to suicide.” 

Vice President Nixon denounced him for 
“playing dangerous politics with American 
security.” 

Yes, it can be politically perilous to be 
too right too soon. But it can be national 
suicide to be right too late. 

There may still be some of our fellow 
citizens who doubt that there is one world. 
But no one can deny that we have only one 
stratosphere, and that we must somehow 
stop using it as a rubbish dump for radio- 
active debris. 

After all, unless we all decamp to another 
planet, it’s the only stratosphere we have. 


Federal Food Stamp Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently introduced legislation to estab- 
lish a Federal food stamp program for 
distribution of surplus foods to needy 
families through the State welfare pro- 
grams. 

The purpose of that legislation is to 
make food stamps available to State wel- 
fare programs for distribution to needy 
persons within the State certified as eli- 
gible for welfare under the program. 
These stamps are to be redeemed 
through the regular retail outlets within 
that State for surplus foods, 

In contrast with the present system 
of dispersal of surplus foods, the needy 
would have an opportunity to secure 
regular brands, packaged and handled 
through the regular channels of distri- 
bution and trade. 

The present system of Government 
processing of bulk surplus is unwieldy, 
and subject to enormous amounts of 
waste and pilferage. It is so extremely 
expensive for communities that many 
refuse to participate in it, despite great 
need. Indeed, stores participating in the 
program have urged enactment of food 
stamp legislation. Other stores refuse to 
handle some commodities. 

Over and above this, under the present 
system the foods made available have 
been processed in unwieldy lots, and are 
often unavailable to many properly cer- 
tified persons at the appointed time for 
distribution. Distribution points are un- 
handy to recipients, and times of distri- 
bution often are equally inconvenient to 
them. 

It was interesting to me to note a 
recent release of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture indicating how poorly the 
program has worked to date. 

I insert below a table distributed by 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
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years 1953 through the first half—pro- 
jected, I assume—of 1959; 


Surplus foods distributed in the United 
States 


Fiscal year Quantity 


Pounds 


185, 400, 000 
113, 700, 000 


1, 161, 700, 000 


The year 1958, which I assume was one 
of recession in other parts of the country 
as it was in my own city of Detroit, actu- 
ally saw some 190 million pounds less of 
surplus foods distributed than were dis- 
tributed in the year 1957, supposedly one 
of the most prosperous years in American 
history. 

Equally interesting is the distribution 
of our surplus foods abroad, under Public 
Law 480, under which many commodities, 
like meat, fruits, and vegetables have 
been sent abroad, and sold for worthless, 
or blocked currencies, while our needy 
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have been denied the benefits of our own 
surplus food. 

Despite protests to the contrary our 
disposal of surplus foods abroad under 
Public Law 480, is nothing but a foreign 
giveaway where American surplus foods 
are dispersed to foreign countries for soft 
foreign currencies which by agreement 
are kept in the country of origin, mostly 
for domestic purposes, such as loans and 
grants within the country for develop- 
ment projects of various sorts. This is 
literally a foreign aid program. The 
people of the recipient country often 
never learn of our generosity, so it wins 
few friends, but it alienates to the brink 
of enmity other food exporting countries 
like Canada. 

A certain amount of these funds are 
maintained for use by the United States 
for payment of support of American per- 
sonnel and American projects within the 
country in question, but more are either 
forgiven or used as foreign aid. 

From the table below it can be seen 
that dispersal abroad of American sur- 
plus foods has been running very close 
to double dispersal at home. In terms of 
dollar value the cost of foods distributed 
abroad has exceeded domestic distribu- 
tion from 1955 through the end of 1958, 
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And the total aggregate of the cost of 
distribution abroad, as well as the quan- 
tity for the years 1953 through 1959, has 
exceeded distribution at home by a sub- 
stantial figure. 

Surplus foods distributed in foreign countries 
Cost 


Fiseal year Quantity 


It is high time that we remembered 
that charity begins at home. Feed our 
own hungry, and any surplus after that 
should be used to help others abroad. 

From the table below it can be seen 
that items denied our own hungry, such 
as meats, edible oils, condensed milk, at 
times butter, dried, fresh, and canned 
fruits and juices, vegetables, and potatoes 
have been going overseas while our own 
citizens are limited to cheese, dried milk, 
rice, occasionally butter, and cornmeal, 
and fiour: 


Title I, Public Law 480, shipments by calendar years, beginning of program through Dec. 31, 1958—Quantity and estimated market value 1 


Commodity Unit 


GRAINS 


PATS AND OIL 


Cottonseed. oll sce censecnnnc- 
Soybean oil.. 
3 oil 


MEAT AND POULTRY 


Beef... . 


Canned ‘pork | produc ts. 
Poultry 


FRUITS AND VEGETARLES 


Canned fruit and juices 
Fresh ſruit 
Dried fruit... = 
ee ee eA, ee 


Seeds 


Calendar year 1955 


Quantity 


1,000 units 
58, 425 


Calendar year 1956 


Value 


Quantity 


1,000 del. 
98, 262 


Calendar year 1957 


Calendar year 1958 January Se 


Value | Quantity Quantity Value 


1, 381 „437 
2,674 261, 087 9, 818 
239 7, 457 239 
40, 160 61, 681 83, 435 
27, 856 60, 708 65, 131 
387 6, 394 5, 036 
15, 954 20, 462 20, 838 
5, 887 4, 738 5, 887 
15, 148 561, 170 91, 787 
745, 18 103.951 1, 542, 389 „600 
gass 2 7,490 1, 238 
8 180,077 25, 153 
8,111 979 16, 904 
61, 944 5, 755 91, 731 8, 524 
472 200 3, 049 1,628 
6, 648 844 23, 878 3, 128 
ä 5 8, 344 1,814 
743 439 780 459 
11, 069 2,707 18, 819 , 599 
21, 198 8, 041 29, 049 12, 012 
1,630 851 
8, 440 4, 579 
2, 001 130 
— er 93, 210 28, 082 
— — A RA 19, 991 9, H3 
8 4, 561 1, 205 
3, = 28, 435 3, 850 
40, 879 2, 900 
5, 131 42, 269 6, 562 
—— 4 — x —.— 50, 882 1. 392 
115, 320 2, 987 471, 409 
Liab > eee se BOE el 7 299 
28, 601 189, 929 133, 614 

193 67 
— — 10 394 
31,610 27,874 180, 047 
— — 752, 348 --] 2, 418, 499 
8178.1. 23, 246. 98 


1 8 is based on hese shown on ocean bills of lading. 
port Estimates are revised to reflect vious rej 
actual amounts financed by CCC when this information is obtained for completed 


export market value, basis U.S. of export. 


Value is estimated 


That is why a food stamp bill is needed now. 


P.A.’s, These revisions account for most differences from amounts shown on pre- 
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Postal Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, the Postmaster General ad- 
dressed you, requesting consideration, 
by the Congress, of legislation to in- 
crease, by 1 cent, the postal rates on 
first-class regular and airmail. 

Accompanying this communication, 
was a draft bill designed to put into 
effect the higher rates which had pre- 
viously also been recommended by the 
President in his budget message for 
1960. 

This proposal would mean an increase 
of 15 percent on airmail, and 25 percent 
on regular mail. 

The Postmaster General estimates 
that such a proposed increase in rates 
would yield an additional $355 million 
per year in revenue, which, he says, will 
reduce substantially the current operat- 
ing deficit of his Department. 

Assuming efficiency of operation of 
the Post Office Department, any such 
deficiency can only result from losses 
sustained in performance, by the De- 
partment, of its “public services” as 
defined in the Postal Policy Act of 1958. 

Less than a year ago, Mr. Speaker, 
we defined those public services in that 
statute, to include “the total loss result- 
ing from the transmission of matter in 
the mails free of postage or at reduced 
rates,” and from various other special 
and nonpostal services. 

In the same legislation, it was “de- 
clared to be the policy of the Congress”, 
that the cost “of such public service 
items” should be “paid directly out of 
the general fund of the Treasury”—72 
Stat 134, sec. 103(c) (3) (A), 39 U.S.C. 
270a(c) (3) (A). 

Further, Mr. Speaker, in the same 
statute—the Postal Policy Act of 1958, 
enacted, I repeat, less than a year ago— 
we declared that the Congress hereby 
finds that it would be an unfair burden 
upon any particular user or class of 
users of the mails to compel them to 
bear the expenses incurred by reason of 
special rate considerations granted, or 
facilities provided, to other users of the 
mails, or to underwrite those expenses 
incurred by the postal establishment for 
services of a nonpostal nature’”—72 
Stat. 134, sec. 102 (5), 39 U.S.C. 270(5). 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, we called express 
attention to the policy of the Congress 
that “the postal establishment should 
be operated in an efficient manner,” and 
that “it clearly is not a business enter- 
prise conducted for profit or for raising 
general funds”—72 Stat. 134, sec. 102(5), 
39 U.S.C. 270(5). 

And now, I submit, Mr. Speaker, the 
Postmaster General, in his recent letter 
to you, suggests that we disregard that 
policy, so recently and so clearly ex- 
pressed, to use our power of taxation, 
through an increase in first-class postal 
rates, to operate a part of the postal es- 
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tablishment at a profit to raise general 
funds to cover the cost of “public serv- 
ice items” which we declared, only last 
year, to be payable “out of the general 
fund of the Treasury”. 

As stated, Mr. Speaker, this suggestion 
on the part of the Postmaster General, 
follows the same request, in substance, 
made by the President in his budget 
message for 1960. 

The President, in that message, does 
suggest amendment of the Postal Policy 
Act of 1958, by a revision of our declara- 
tion of policy, in order to “assure a more 
equitable sharing of postal operating 
costs between mail users and the general 
public.” 

But the President’s budget message, I 
submit Mr. Speaker, simply recommends, 
as does the recent letter of the Post- 
master General, an increased tax of 1 
cent in first-class postal rates, to pro- 
vide funds “to finance the postal deficit 
and the subsidized public service“ 
which we declared last year should be 
met “out of the general fund of the 
Treasury.” 

Lest there be any question in the mind 
of any Member of this House, as to the 
fact that the fixing of postal rates is an 
exercise of the power of taxation, let me 
remind them first, of the Supreme 
Court’s pronouncement, over 100 years 
ago, that “the revenue of the Post Office 
Department, being raised by a tax on 
mailable matter conveyed in the mail, 
and which is disbursed in the public 
service, is as much a part of the income 
of the Government as moneys collected 
for duties or imports”—United States v. 
Bromley, 53 U.S. 88, 97. 

In 1859, H.R. 872 of the 35th Congress, 
to make an appropriation “for the serv- 
ice of the Post Office Department“ 
Congressional Globe, 35th Congress, 2d 
session, page 914, 1859—was referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, re- 
ported favorably, and was passed by this 
House. 

The Senate amended the bill to pro- 
vide increased postal rates, but this 
House adopted a formal resolution refus- 
ing to consider the Senate amendment, 
because legislation increasing postal 
rates “is in the nature of a revenue bill,” 
which, under the Constitution, “shall 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives“ Id. at page 1666. 

Mr. Speaker, I take the liberty of re- 
minding the Members of this House that 
the postal increases of 1917—1917 act, 40 
Stat. 300, October 3, 1917—and 1932— 
1932 act, 27 Stat. 285, June 6, 1932— 
were embodied in general revenue bills 
which originated in this House, and were 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Reference was made, in the debates on 
the floor of this House, to the increase 
in postal rates in the 1917 bill, as “a 
direct tax*’—volume 55, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, page 2773—and as the laying on 
of “the heavy hand of taxation”—vol- 
ume 55, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
2766. 

In 1904, the Supreme Court again de- 
scribed the postal service as a “popular 
and efficient method of taxation! Pub- 
lic Clearing House v. Coyne, 194 U.S. 497, 
506. 
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In recent years, we have sought to 
raise revenue by increasing postal rates 
on the advertising content of newspapers 
and other publications passing through 
the mails as second-class matter, on the 
assumption that the advertiser should 
bear a greater portion of the burden. of 
governmental operations, 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, in the Postal Pol- 
icy Act of 1958 itself, in which we de- 
clared, as stated, that each class of mail 
should bear its own, and no other’s cost 
of handling in the postal service, we lev- 
ied a tax on the transportation through 
the mails, of the advertising content in 
second-class mail matter, up to several 
times that on the so-called news content 
thereof. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it must be perfectly 
obvious that it cannot possibly cost any 
more to carry through the mails, the ad- 
vertising content than the news content 
of the same newspaper. 

As early as 1793, in his annual mes- 
sage to the Congress, President Wash- 
ington urged “repeal of the tax on the 
transportation of public prints’”—vVol- 
ume 12, Writings of George Washington 
Sparks Editorial 1837, page 42. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that only last 
year, in the Postal Policy Act of 1958, 
we declared the policy of the Congress 
to be that “the total loss resulting from 
the transmission of matter in the mails 
free of postage or at reduced rates”, was 
a “public service“, which should be 
“paid directly out of the general fund 
of the Treasury“. 

In the same enactment, we stated ex- 
pressly that “the postal establishment 
should be operated in an efficient man- 
ner“ and “clearly is not a business 
enterprise conducted for profit or for 
raising general funds.” 

I therefore submit to you, Mr. Speaker, 
and to the House, that when the Post- 
master General now suggests, as did the 
President in his budget message for 
1960, that the Congress, by exercise of 
its power of taxation, increase postal 
rates on first-class mail matter, he is 
suggesting that that part of the postal 
establishment be used—as are the post- 
al rates on advertising content of news- 
papers in second-class matter—to raise 
general funds to cover the cost of pub- 
lic services,” instead of defraying them 
“out of the general fund of the Treas- 
ury” pursuant to the expressed policy 
of the Congress in the Postal Policy Act 
of 1958. 


Significant and Substantial Drop in 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
news contained in the Labor Depart- 
ment news conference last Monday re- 
garding the significant and substantial 
drep in unemployment, is certainly wel- 
come and stimulating, 
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One of the major concerns of every 
thinking person in these United States 
should be the basic problem of pro- 
viding employment for all Americans 
who are able to work. 

More jobs in construction, summer 
resorts, farming, along with the pickup 
in the manufacturing industries, hardest 
hit by the recession, are generally be- 
lieved to have contributed to the April 
improvement. 

At 3,627,000, unemployment in the 
United States is now 1½ million below 
April a year ago. Just during the last 
2 months unemployment has fallen by 
more than a million workers. 

Realizing that there will always be a 
certain number of individuals unem- 
ployed due to various reasons, including 
infirmity, refusal to work, and others, it 
must be the constant aim of all to do 
whatever is necessary to provide em- 
ployment for those who are willing and 
able to work. 

My sincere hope is that the figures to 
be released in the months to come will 
continue to show the desirable trend 
that we are now in. 


Secretary Benson’s Report on Rural 
Development Program Workshop Con- 
ference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, by now it 
is quite evident to all that the present 
outmoded farm program, in existence 
since the great depression with few 
modifications, does not help the small 
farmer. Its major benefits go to the big 
operators. 

What has been needed all these years 
is a program that will help the small 
family agricultural units which produce 
so little that they cannot obtain com- 
modity loans or other assistance. Such 
a program is now in operation. It is the 
rural development program. 

Through it rural communities are en- 
listing the cooperation of Federal and 
State agencies, business and educational 
groups, churches and civic organizations 
in a concentrated drive to help those on 
the lower rung of the economic ladder. 

What it is accomplishing, where it 
should go, were pointed out in a speech 
delivered on May 11 by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson at Jackson’s 
Mill 4-H Camp, Weston, W. Va. With- 
out objection I offer that speech to the 
Recorp, for I believe there is informa- 
tion here which will hearten every 
American who is interested in the wel- 
fare of rural communities: 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr BENSON, RURAL DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM WORKSHOP CONFERENCE 
It is a genuine privilege and pleasure to 
zet with you this evening. 


Let 1ne say at the outset that I am at- 
tending this opening session of your ex- 
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tremely. important and timely Rural De- 
velopment Conference principally to meet 
as many of you as possible, and to learn 
your ideas regarding the rural development 
program. 

You are a select group of people—you are 
in the true sense a pioneering group. 

Several weeks ago the Nation paid de- 
served attention to seven young men of our 
Armed Forces selected as astronauts. One 
of these young men is expected to be the 
first American to rocket into orbit around 
the earth. 

He and his colleagues are pioneers of the 
space age. 

I say that, in a very significant sense, 
many of you in this room are pioneers also. 
You are pioneering new methods of solving 
farm problems. You are working to bring 
about long-needed adjustments in many of 
our rural areas. You are exploring better 
ways of helping rural people make the 
changes—the adjustments—they desire in 
their own best interests. 

Problems of space travel are awesome. 
They stagger the imagination. They com- 
mand the attention of the Nation and the 
world, 

However, there's still a lot of pioneering 
to do right here on the ground. It isn't 
glamorous. It commands little attention. 
But it’s tremendously important to the 
welfare of the United States. Some would 
question whether the problem of putting 
a manned satellite into orbit is so much 
more challenging than the social and eco- 
nomic problems facing the Nation. 

Day-to-day leadership in rural area de- 
velopment programs is one of the hard, un- 
publicized jobs so vital to the Nation. 

Those of you working with these programs 
are performing one of the most difficult 
assignments in the entire agricultural area. 

We commend the initiative and imagina- 
tion all of you have shown in carrying for- 
ward this work. We commend you on your 
many accomplishments. 

And I am sure you would agree that the 
wisdom, experience, and dedication of Un- 
der Secretary Morse and Dean Harry J. Reed 
have provided the spark and spirit to keep 
the program growing and national in scope. 

In recent weeks, we have heard some 
criticism that the rural development pro- 
gram has not moved fast enough. 

As usual, the best reply to such criticism 
is to examine the record. 

In April 1955, President Eisenhower sub- 
mitted to the Congress a report on under- 
employed farm families—a large problem 
segment in agriculture. The President also 
recommended a coordinated attack on the 
problem. As you know, this report, entitled 
“Development of Agriculture’s Human Re- 
sources,” was more than a year in prepara- 
tion. It was prepared by the best Government 
technicians in the field, with the advice and 
aid of private individuals and organizations 
working in the field of agriculture. 

Late in 1956 the administration finally 
received a small appropriation to begin the 
program on a pilot or test basis. The 
amount received was roughly half of what 
we requested. As late as the first part of 
1957, less than 25 rural counties were going 
forward with organized programs. In quite 
a few States Rural Development was just in 
the planning stage at that time. 

Today, some 2 years later, 30 States are 
participating. Twelve of these have broad 
area programs under way or planned. Some 
200 rural counties are presently involved in 
the operation or planning of this work. 

In addition, I am gratified to report, in- 
terest in rural, resource, and area develop- 
ment programs has spread to many States 
other than the 30 officially listed as in the 


program. 
National awareness of the rural develop- 
ment program has grown apace. 
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There has been greater interest in this 
session of the Congress than at any time 
since the program started. It now has ex- 
tensive bipartisan support. In my judgment 
this support will increase with the passing 
of time. 

The farm press and the great newspapers 
of the Midwest, the South, and Midsouth, 
especially, have reported extensively on the 
program. 

Growing numbers of national research 
groups are studying our experiences—your 
experiences—with the program. 

Do not underestimate the value and im- 
portance of this national attention and dis- 
cussion. Nothing gets accomplished in a 
democracy unless the people and their repre- 
sentatives know about it, and are persuaded 
to support it. 

Only a few weeks ago, Representative WIL- 
LIAM H. NATCHER, a Member of the Kentucky 
congressional delegation and of the House 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions, called the rural development program 
in his district the true American dream of 
self-help, progress, and independence. 

Congressman NaTcHER has well stated the 
real meaning of the rural development pro- 
gram. It is indeed democracy in action, out 
where it counts, at the grassroots. 

Your efforts to make this idea work can 
influence profoundly the future course of 
our Nation. By bringing local leaders to the 
fore, this program can help reverse the trend 
toward centralization in government, in eco- 
nomic development, in dealing with the vast 
problems that confront local communities, 
both rural and urban. 

In recommending the rural development 
program, we were determined that rural lead- 
ers would have an opportunity to take the 
lead in program development at the local 
level. This was not to be just another gov- 
ernment program, with Washington calling 
the tune. The aim is to encourage local ini- 
tiative and enterprise, not to put a bridle on 
them, 

Without a doubt, the record of the pro- 
gram in just two short years is remarkable. 

I use the term advisedly. The record is 
remarkable in relation to the many dificult 
problems involved in getting this work under 
way. 

I know of no other program on the na- 
tional scene which involves so many different 
groups and interests. No other program is 
attempting to cope with such a chronic do- 
mestic problem as rural resource adjustment. 

Results in just a short time are gratifying. 
Iam especially impressed by the many sound 
projects already carried to completion in pro- 
gram areas throughout the Nation. The list 
is a long one: 

A new health clinic in one of the Ken- 
tucky program counties. 

Milk processing plant in northern Missis- 
sippi. 

Hardwood industries in 
Wisconsin, and other States. 

Conservation and land drainage in a South 
Carolina county. 

Construction of new manufacturing plants 
in several States. 

A vegetable packing plant and shed in 
North Carolina. 

Added educational and training opportuni- 
ties in Washington and Missouri. 

Swine improvement and marketing in 
northern Minnesota. 

Tourist industry promotion in Michigan. 

Expansion of livestock production in 
Louisiana. 

And hundreds of other projects I haven't 
time to mention, all the result of action by 
local people, utilizing rural development pro- 
gram personnel and services. 

However, we are attending a workshop ses- 
sion, not a pep rally. I am going to speak 
frankly for a few minutes about the great 
responsibility all of you bear to farm people 
and the Nation as a whole, as you help carry 
forward these rural development programs. 


eastern Maine, 
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A campaign to promote balanced farm, 
industry, and community development can- 
not be a halfhearted operation. All leader- 
ship in rural areas must become involved. 
This most certainly includes the able, skilled 
workers who staff the county agent's office, 
FHA, SCS, ASC, local health, welfare, and 
education offices, county governments, and 
industry boards. 

These latter agencies, working outside the 
strictly agricultural field, bear an important 
responsibility in the program. 

It is understandable that rural people 
would turn to farming improvement as the 
principal method of adding income. But I 
am concerned that this aspect of the Rural 
Development Program, important as it is, 
may receive too much emphasis to the neg- 
lect of other opportunities. 

In many areas, true enough, the fleld is 
wide open to improve incomes through bet- 
terment of agricultural production and prac- 
tices. 

But I would be remiss in my responsibility 
to you this evening if I did not caution that 
local leaders who force agricultural improve- 
ment to bear the whole weight of the Rural 
Development Program may be doomed to 
disappointment. 

Promotion of rural industries, off-farm 
jobs, and revised educational programs must 
also receive equal emphasis. Indeed, in some 
areas, these are the core of sucessful rural 
development programs. 

Let’s not put all our eggs in one basket. 

In many rural areas, we still are not help- 
ing our young people prepare themselves for 
the wide range of opportunities they most 
certainly will encounter in a growing, fast- 
changing America. 

Let me give you an example. One of the 
State universtties cooperating with the De- 
partment of Agriculture recently completed 
an educational study in three rural develop- 
ment counties. Less than 20 percent of the 
boys interviewed in these areas intended to 
stay in farming. Yet, in the words of the 
study, “none of the boys and girls inter- 
viewed indicated they had ever taken a 
course in trade and industrial education in 
high school.” 

I cite this example because it illustrates 
very well a situation that is widespread. 
According to recent estimates, approximately 
65 percent of boys and girls growing up in 
rural areas will not find opportunities on 
the farm—on any kind of farm. 

We are not downgrading agriculture when 
we face up to this fact. A lot of young peo- 
ple in rural communities will be able to find 
jobs in industries related to agriculture. 
Handling, marketing, selling, processing, 
financing, and the like. 

For example, about 15,000 new jobs for 
college graduates are created in agriculture 
each year. Our land-grant colleges gradu- 
ate only 8,500 students to fill these open- 
ings. 

Are the fine rural youngsters in your areas 
getting the counseling, advice, and educa- 
tion they need to meet the challenge of the 
future? Each of us here needs to face this 
question squarely. 

As leaders in farming communities and 
rural towns, you have a duty and a mission. 

Whether in the field of agriculture, or 
education, or industrial development, you 
have been trained to analyze facts, to de- 
velop sound plans based on conditions as 
they exist, not as you would like them to 
be, Facing facts is the mark of the leader, 
of the educated person, of the scientist. 

I am concerned that in too many rural 
communities, local farm, business, civic, 
church, and other leaders are not getting the 
benefit of your analysis and insight. 

It seems to me that what we need in rural 
development program areas, as well as 
throughout rural America, is more attention 
to broad national trends in agriculture 
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affecting the local community, plus resource 
adjustment in the light of these trends. 

We could not stop technological change in 
agriculture, even if we were foolish enough 
to try. But through neglect and through 
unrealistic programs we can hinder many 
of our rural communities and farm families 
in adjusting rapidly to these trends. Lack 
of information, misdirected assistance, a 
failure of imagination, all these can disarm 
our rural communities and leave them un- 
prepared to meet future conditions. 

There are many needs to be met: En- 
couragement of economic family farm units. 
Vigorous promotion of rural industries. 
Career counseling for young people. Sound 
programs of industrial training in schools. 
Zoning. Clouser town-country cooperation. 

Some of these activities may not be popu- 
lar in rural communities. But those who 
see the need, and yet keep silent are simply 
not doing their duty. 

All of you working in the Nation’s rural 
areas know that the farm picture is far 
more complex than some politicians would 
like to have it appear. 

Many farm families are doing well today. 
These are the families on the more pro- 
ductive, well-managed commercial farms and 
ranches, They help produce the 91 percent 
of farm products going to market. 

Last year farm operators’ realized net in- 
come rose to $13.1 billion, the highest in 
5 years, and a gain of 20 percent over the 
previous year. 

In the commercial sector of agriculture, 
we do have a rapidly changing, dynamic, and 
generally prosperous agriculture, which is 
undergoing an irreversible, technological 
revolution. 

Our farm laws must be revised to cope 
with these current conditions. 

In January, therefore, the President rec- 
ommended to the Congress forthright 
changes in our farm price supports. He 
urged that price supports no longer be re- 
lated to a standard 45 years old, but to a 
percentage of the average market price dur- 
ing the immediately preceding years. 

If the Congress still prefers to keep ex- 
isting parity standards, the President urged 
that the Secretary be given discretion to es- 
tablish the support level for all commodities 
in accordance with guide lines fixed by law. 
This is now permitted for all of the 250 
commercially produced commodities except 
the 16 for which supports are mandatory. 

We definitely favor the first of these— 
price supports related to a percentage of the 
average recent market price. 

Either of these changes would be con- 
structive, however. Under either course, the 
surplus could be reduced, the cost cut, pro- 
duction controls relaxed and markets de- 
veloped. Our farm people could make more 
of their own decisions. The Government 
could resume its proper function of pro- 
moting farm research, expanding and de- 
veloping markets, protecting soil and water 
resources, improving farm credit, and pro- 
moting area economic growth. We would 
help stabilize markets, not price ourselves 
out of them. 

Under the present, outmoded program we 
are trying to price abundant farm products 
as if they were scarce. This cannot be done 
without piling up surpluses. 

The evidence of 25 years says that we can- 
not balance supply and demand by means of 
present acreage controls. 

We cannot solve this farm problem by pro- 
grams which destroy markets and which 
channel farm products into storage. A 
warehouse is not a market. A storage bin 
is not a customer. 

The economics of the farm problem on our 
commercial, high-production farms is sim- 
ple—we need less government in farming. 
We must quit trying to fix prices unreal- 
istically. - This is the source of the twin 
evils of production for Government ware- 
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houses and Government control over farm- 
ers. We must emphasize markets, increased 
efficiency, and competitive selling. We must 
eliminate Government's stranglehold on 
commercial agriculture. 

Based on the mail we have received and on 
contracts from all over the country, I say 
bluntly that the overwhelming majority of 
agricultural economists and other students 
of this problem endorse what we are trying 
to do as sound and best for agriculture. 

A recent survey of agricultural economists 
at our 49 land-grant colleges has just been 
published. Of the 37 economists replying, 4 
out of 5 say that “any laws further ham- 
stringing the free market will hurt the 
farmer, the consumer, and the Nation.” 

And farmers endorse it too. 

One of the largest national farm maga- 
zines recently invited farmers to tell Con- 
gress what to do about price support pro- 
grams. 

This nationwide poll showed that 8 out of 
10 of the farmers want greater freedom and 
less Government in farming. 

In the referendum of December 1956, 61 
percent of the corn farmers voted for lower 
support and increased acreage. 

Last November corn farmers voted by 
almost 3 to 1 to eliminate corn acreage allot- 
ments and lower the level of price supports. 

Even more recently, about 70,000 cotton 
growers chose the “B” program with 15 
parity points less price support in exchange 
for a 40 percent increase in acreage. 

Farmers want more freedom. 

The early enactment of realistic, beneficial 
farm legislation would be of great value to 
commercial agriculture and the entire na- 
tional economy, 

It would give farmers the freedom they 
desire to produce for markets, instead of 
Government bins and warehouses. 

However, I have been discussing programs 
that have their major impact in the com- 
mercial sector of American agriculture. As 
all of you know, at first hand, this is only 
half the picture. 

The other half is made up of part-time 
farmers, residential farmers, those on poor 
soil often in isolated areas, those handi- 
capped by age or illness, families with limited 
resources. 

As President Eisenhower observed in 1954: 

“The chief beneficiaries of our farm pro- 
grams have been the 2 million larger, more 
productive farm units. Production on 
nearly 3 million other farms is so limited 
that the families thereon benefit only in 
small degree from the types of programs that 
heretofore have dominated our activities.” 

This broad segment of our farm and rural 
population have largely been neglected. 
These families cannot be served effectively 
by programs designed primarily for com- 
mercial agriculture. Most of them gain 
little, if any, benefits from price supports 
and Government commodity stabilization 
programs. 

Underemployment—not surpluses and mar- 
kets—is their big problem. 

They need opportunity to obtain off-farm 
work to supplement farm income. They 
need adjustments which will permit able 
farmers to obtain land and other resources 
to do an adequate job of production, They 
need better and broader opportunities for 
their young people. They need educational 
programs to prepare them for a wide variety 
of jobs in an expanding economy. 

It appears indefensible that this Nation 
should devote such a large increment of pub- 
lic programs and services in the field of agri- 
culture to the benefit of less than half our 
farmers. 

More of our resources—personnel skills 
and available funds—must be directed to- 
ward meeting the special needs of small 
farmers, part-time farmers, aged, and dis- 
abled farm people, and those with limited 
land and capital, 
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Why should publicly supported programs 
provide most of their benefits for the mi- 
nority of farmers who need help the least? 

More and more the public and the press 
are asking this fundamental question. 

Recently, for example, the highly respected 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, Ralph 
McGill, asked in his column, “Who are the 
farmers?” He discussed the two broad 
groups of farmers in the Nation, and termed 
the 56 percent producing little for market as 
the hard core of the farm problem. “But 
they are the human core, and as such, de- 
serve a program,” he wrote. 

Let’s concentrate our skills and services on 
helping the neglected majority of the Na- 
tion’s farm people. 

I am calling on all agency heads concerned 
in the Department of Agriculture to reap- 
praise the role of their agencies in the rural 
development program, with a view to speed- 
ing and perfecting this work. 

I also propose to explore with deans of 
agriculture their ideas on how to bring about 
closer State and National cooperation to 
move the program forward more rapidly. 

Rural and resource development programs 
offer the best chance of preserving the rural 
environment and strengthening small-scale 
farming in this Nation. 

As President Eisenhower has stated, “Such 
programs deserve the awareness and support 
of all Americans.” 

I urge you to utilize the opportunity of 
this conference to strengthen and improve 
the work now going forward, and just es im- 
portant, to seek ways of expanding such 
programs and broadening their impact in 
rural America. 

God speed your efforts. 


Wabash Valley Association Deserves 
Praise for Efforts to Combat and Con- 
trol Wabash River Floodwaters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED WAMPLER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, 1959, I and a group of dedicated 
Hoosiers appeared before the Public 
Works Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to ask for Fed- 
eral funds and assistance with which to 
combat the constantly flooding Wabash 
River. 

Representing Indiana’s Sixth District 
flood- control interests were Mrs. Chaun- 
cey B. Baldwin, chairman of the Parke 
County Chapter of the Wabash Valley 
Association; Mr. Don Montgomery, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Attica Ledger- 
Tribune; Mr. Maurice Hegarty, presi- 
dent of the Vermillion County Chapter 
of the Wabash Valley Association; and, 
Mr. Walker Robertson, chairman of the 
Vigo County Chapter, Wabash Valley 
Association; and, Attica, Ind., farmer- 
businessmen Mr. Ray Fix and Mr. El- 
bert E. Smith. 

Others appearing in support of flood 
control construction funds were the fol- 
lowing officials of the Vigo County 
Chapter of the Wabash Valley Associa- 
tion: Mr. John R. Donnelly, Mr. Rob- 
ert Dunlap, Mr. Joe S. Francis, Mr. Ker- 
mit Flesher, and Mr. Carl I. Hale. In 
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addition, Vigo, Ind., county agricultural 
agent, Mr. A. D. Luers was heard. 

Each of those testifying presented the 
flood control needs of his particular area 
of the Sixth District of Indiana, while I 
covered the overall district necessities, 
asking for $67,000 in preconstruction 
planning money to be spent at the West 
Terre Haute local protection project, the 
Sugar Creek Levee, the Clinton Levee, 
the Conover Levee at Terre Haute and 
for the Wabash River basin study to al- 
low the Army Corps of Engineers to con- 
tinue working on Sugar Creek, Wild Cat 
Creek, and the Big Pine Creek survey 
projects. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly believe the 
Wabash Valley Association, association 
President J. Roy Dee, Executive Vice 
President William Prather, and all offi- 
cers and members, richly deserve the 
gratitude of the people of the States of 
Indiana and Illinois for unflagging ef- 
forts to combat and control the ravaging 
floodwaters of the Wabash River so that 
the Wabash Valley will become a more 
bountiful, tranquil, and productive re- 
gion. 


Ten Easy Ways To Bootleg Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, interest 
has been expressed in my list of 10 easy 
ways the Soviets might try to bootleg 
nuclear weapons tests in violation of a 
test ban agreement. The Soviet Union’s 
immoral reputation for treaty breaking 
gives every reason to believe they would 
use any possible subterfuge to break any 
test ban agreement they signed. The 
list is as follows: 


1. Hiding: Conceal tests in a location of 
many naturally occurring earthquake shocks, 
such as the Kamchatka-Kuriles area, 

2. Coinciding: Trigger tests to coincide 
with naturally occurring earthquakes. 

3. Confusing: Firing several tests simul- 
taneously or in rapid succession to create a 
confused and unreadable seismograph signal. 

4. Shaping: Design the nuclear explosion 
to produce a seismograph signal “shaped” 
the same as a natural earthquake signal, 

5. Absorbing: Fire the illegal test in an 
icepack, volcanic tuff, or other absorbent 
formation which fails to transmit the shock. 

6. Screening: Trigger a nearby non- 
nuclear explosion a few seconds prior to 
bootleg test, erecting a screening signal on 
seismographs. 

7. Minimizing: Keep power of explosion so 
small it does not register significantly on 
seismographs. 

8. Cushioning: Explode in large, under- 
ground cave, air in which cushions shock 
waves and fails to produce significant seis- 
mic signals, 

9. Snuffing: Build into the bomb a self- 
snufing feature which permits test data to 
be obtained, but snuffs out explosion before 
seismologically significant shock is created. 

10. Jamming: Jam seismograph stations 
likely to detect the bootleg test by increas- 
ing local background noise. (Even passage 
of a heavy truck near seismograph may jig- 
gle its recording needle enough to blackout 
other signals.) 
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This list is not in any way complete 
and it is not based on the still secret 
Berkner Report on test evasion possibili- 
ties. I reiterated my earlier demand the 
Berkner Report be declassified by the 
State Department so the American peo- 
ple can evaluate pitfalls inherent in the 
Geneva test ban negotiations. 

The foregoing list is based on a ban 
agreement that would apply to under- 
ground as well as atmospheric tests. The 
only kind of ban offering decent pros- 
pects for enforcement is one against at- 
mospheric tests which are the only tests 
creating fallout, and I have previously 
expressed my opinion there is a moral 
responsibility on the United States to 
seek an atmospheric testing ban and at 
the same time refuse to consider other 
type bans pending discussion of the 
moral, military, and political questions 
involved. 

Nuclear explosion can be detected by 
acoustic waves, electromagnetic radi- 
ation, radioactive debris, and seismic 
waves. All but seismic waves can be 
suppressed by underground explosions 
and my list shows how these, also, could 
render valueless any detection-inspec- 
tion system so far discussed at Geneva. 

Some other ways the Soviets might 
consider to violate a test ban include 
these: 

Simply shift testing from Soviet soil to 
the vast Red Chinese land mass not sub- 
ject to the proposed agreement. 

Test at very high altitudes, using 
rockets. 

Set up secret tests at a remote, unin- 
habited South Atlantic or Pacific Island, 
using submarines. In this case a few 
coke bottles and empty American cig- 
arette packages might be left in the test 
site vicinity to confuse an internation- 
al inspection team. 

At the height of a phony propaganda 
campaign falsely charging Western vio- 
lations, or that the detection system is 
faulty, et cetera, set off a test, and let it 
get lost in the general hullabaloo. 

I hope my remarks may serve the pur- 
pose of encouraging public interest in 
and discussion of this vital test ban 
question. 


New Frontiers for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
the evening of April 24 of this year in 
Los Angeles, Calif., I had the distinct 
pleasure to be among the many hundreds 
who heard a most lucid, inspiring, and 
seasoned address by Senator HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota. 

On the occasion of the annual Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Dinner, sponsored by the 
Democratic Central Committee of Los 
Angeles County, Senator HUMPHREY, in 
addressing himself to the thesis on “New 
Frontiers for America,” spoke with clar- 
ity of thought and conviction about the 
need and challenge to spark our national 
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thinking toward improved goals and ob- 
jectives. 

It is with pleasure, Mr. Speaker, that 
I insert in the Recorp the text of his ad- 
dress because I am confident that those 
having the opportunity to read it will 
find in it that valuable ingredient of good 
commonsense grounded in liberal and 
sound philosophical concepts and princi- 
ples. 

Senator HUMPHREY’s speech follows: 

New FRONTIERS FOR AMERICA 


(Remarks of Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Democratic Committee Roosevelt Dinner, 
Los Angeles, April 24, 1959) 


We gather here tonight to draw inspira- 
tion from the life and works of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

An ancient philosopher of freedom said 
that a man whose work is nearly done is 
sometimes gifted with prophetic vision. So 
it was with Franklin D. Roosevelt. The last 
words he ever penned, to the San Francisco 
Conference of the United Nations which he 
did not live to attend, said, “We must move 
forward with strong and active faith.” 

How well these words sum up his own life 
and works. How well they state our tasks 
for today and tomorrow. 

No man ever had more justification than 
Franklin Roosevelt, in April 1945, to look 
backward with satisfaction. 

The greatest of depressions had been 
routed. 

The most far-reaching economic and social 
reforms had been built into the permanent 
structure of our Nation. 

The most powerful oppressors in the his- 
tory of mankind had been challenged, and 
their defeat and surrender were clearly in 
view. 

A new concert of nations—the United Na- 
tions—was in the making. 

Yet the last written words of Roosevelt 
were not words of contentment. They were 
a call to action. They summoned us—they 
summoned the world to which he spoke—to 
move forward. 

To Franklin Roosevelt, moving forward 
did not mean reliance on the momentum of 
forces already in being. He said that we 
must be strong and active. He knew that 
there was no strength in waiting for events 
to take their course. He demonstrated that 
events must be shaped. He knew that 
neither domestic nor international problems 
could be solved by sporadic and desperate 
reactions to crisis. He demonstrated that 
leadership depends upon holding the initia- 
tive, that leadership means positive action. 

And he knew that this action must be 
guided by faith. Not the unreasoning faith 
that all will turn out right, if we but close 
our eyes to all that is wrong. But a rea- 
soned faith in the capacity of free peoples 
and free institutions to solve their problems 
by seeing the truth, by trusting themselves, 
and by limitless devotion to human progress 
through human endeavor. 

Today, those looking backward rather than 
forward, those who are passive rather than 
active, and those who substitute unfounded 
fears for reasoned faith, may find much dis- 
couragement in the world around us. But 
for those of us who reject the doctrine of 
despair, who are propelled by the Roosevelt 
tradition, the challenge of our times is 
bright with hope. 

In the years ahead, three great goals con- 
front America: the winning of an honorable 
and lasting peace; the fulfillment of our 
economic potential; and the attainment of 
full dignity and liberty for every American. 

The winning of the peace means this: it 
means unfailing pursuit of the goal of uni- 
versal disarmament, so that men can devote 
their energies and resources to constructive 
purposes, to bettering the lot of their fellow 
men, 
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But until we attain that goal, the pursuit 
of peace means superiority in arms—a shield 
of defense—not only to deter those who 
would make war, but to negotiate disarma- 
ment from strength, and not from weakness. 

And finally, the pursuit of truly lasting 
peace means a long, hard struggle to im- 
prove the lot of the oppressed, the poor, 
the hungry, the sick, and the illiterate. 

For the Communists will never cease their 
appeals to these people; and unless we wish 
to yleld the world to their domination, we 
cannot relax our efforts to help those who 
are less fortunate than we. 

These totalitarian states, first Russia and 
now in increasing measure China, recognize 
no ideal but power. Yet they know where 
they are headed, and they have the blue- 
prints for attaining their goals. Year by 
year, the masters of the enslaved people are 
driving them ruthlessly and relentlessly for- 
ward, in the most gigantic program of mili- 
tary and economic development the world 
has ever seen. 

Within their master plan, though, they 
are flexible, agile. They blow hot and cold. 
They push forward and pull back. They 
belong to the United Nations, but they do 
not respect it. They seek to use it as a 
tool for their own designs, not as a means 
toward international harmony. 

In ultimate purposes, we in the United 
States represent the opposite pole. 

We regard the United Nations as a 
mechanism through which we and other 
peace-loving nations can build an interna- 
tional order of law, morality, and peace. 

We seek to build no empires, but only to 
build freedom and plenty. 

We seek to impose no will upon anyone, 
except the will to live and let live. 

We have no satellites, no unwilling allies. 

None need fear us, except those who fear 
resistance to wrongdoing. 

Our shortcomings, unlike those of the 
totalitarians, are not in ultimate purposes. 
But we have not yet equalled them in the 
steadfastness of our purposes; nor in our 
willingness to dedicate our full resources 
to the attainment of our goals. 

We properly believe in a military shield 
of unequaled strength; but this administra- 
tion tells us that we cannot afford to main- 
tain it. 

Through the Marshall plan, the point 4 
program, and in other ways, we have recog- 
nized that economic participation in the 
strength of the free world is the ultimate 
weapon of freedom; but we are not now 
matching the size of our purposes with the 
size of our deeds. 

Too many of our actions are improvised 
and disconnected, instead of being purpose- 
ful and long-ranged. Too often we blunt 
the effect of fine words with meager deeds. 
And too often we blur the effect of fine 
deeds with foolish words. 

In this quest for peace, we are too much 
on the defensive. 

Where we should be actively branding the 
Soviets before the United Nations with con- 
taminating the atmosphere with their nu- 
clear explosions, we are silent, for our own 
hands are not clean. 

Where we should have taken the initia- 
tive in calling for nuclear test suspensions, 
for too long we allowed the Soviets to hold 
the offensive. 

Where we should be boasting of our efforts 
and desire to help other nations with eco- 
nomic and technical assistance, our Gov- 
ernment seems to apologize for these efforts. 
We seem to be ashamed of being Christian 
in our behavior—of helping our fellow man 
because he is our brother and he needs our 
help. 

The challenge of the Soviets is total. 
Their dedication is total. They have stolen 
from us our very own idea of helping other 
nations to help themselves, and they are 
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pursuing it with a zeal and an energy which 
today we are not equaling. 

We cannot answer this challenge of the 
totalitarians merely by unmasking its ma- 
levolent intent. We cannot answer it by 
false statements that they do not have the 
power to accomplish their asserted goals. We 
cannot answer it by soothing statements. 
We can answer it only by superior deeds. 

We are the true originators of help to 
others, not because we need their help, but 
rather because they need our help. We are 
the true originators, not of the idea of help- 
ing others for political or even economic 
reasons, but rather of helping others for 
human and moral reasons. 

The Indian peasant, the longshoreman in 
an Indonesian port, the miner in Ghana, do 
not care a whit about political contests be- 
tween great powers. They do not care 
whether the American economy or the Rus- 
sian economy grows faster. They do care 
about their own daily struggles to keep alive 
and to move forward. They do care which 
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tems will do the most in a practical way to 
help them along. And they are eternally 
right in their preoccupation with these 
matters. 

Dollars are important, but they alone will 
not do the job. We need to tell the world 
better what we are trying to do. We need to 
distinguish more carefully between impress- 
ing our ideas upon others, and making others 
aware of our ideals, An expanded Voice of 
America cannot take the place of expanded 
actions by America. To have good things to 
say, we must have good deeds. 

The second great goal before America is 
the fulfillment of our economic potential here 
at home. 

In pursuing this goal, we must look upon 
our economic system as something bigger 
than the dollar sign, and something warmer 
than the stone walls of factories. 

We seek not only to build machines, but 
also to improve men; not only to provide work 
opportunity, but also to provide leisure for 
self-development; not only to achieve se- 
curity, but also to stimulate initiative and 
daring; not only to be efficient, but also to 
do justice. 

With the resources, technology, and in- 
ventiveness that are ours, we can within a 
short space of years bring to pass in America 
the prophets’ dream of abolishing any rem- 
nant of poverty in a land of limitless plenty. 
And by reducing to secondary importance the 
satisfaction of material wants, men and wom- 
en can turn more effectively to those higher 
values which are the mark of men and women 
created in the image of God. 

But in order to move forward with strong 
and active faith toward this goal, we must 
recognize and dispose of one primary ob- 
stacle. The obstacle is a Republican admin- 
istration which is satisfied with stagnation. 

Let me illustrate the difference between 
the Eisenhower Republican administration 
and the inheritors of the Roosevelt tradition: 

Picture, if you will, a Republican and a 
Democrat examining the latest statistical re- 
port card on the progress of the American 
economy, 

The Republican looks at the report card 
and exclaims: “Let’s grade this A-plus in 
everything. This will make the parents 
happy and confident; in fact, it will make 
everybody happy and confident; and if 
everybody is happy and confident, there is 
nothing in the world to worry about.” 

The Democrat is more likely to say, “Let’s 
face the facts. Let's tell the truth. The 
economy is not doing as well as it should.” 

The Republican is likely to make strange 
use of the law of averages. When he finds 
that the youngster’s blood pressure is 25 
percent too high and his respiration 25 
percent too low, he may well say that the 
average is perfect, 
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But we Democrats do not derive an aver- 
age of economic stability from the record- 
breaking profits of a few giant corporations 
and the recordbreaking failures of small 
business. 

We do not derive an average of economic 
justice from more families with incomes 
above $400,000 a year and more families 
with incomes below $4,000 a year. 

We do not derive an average of national 
well-being from more investment in cars 
and iceboxes and less in roads and schools. 

The Republicans take great pride in tell- 
ing us that the economy is bigger than 
ever—as if this solved everything. 

But when the Republican press agents 
tells us that we are now higher than ever 
before, we want to know who is higher, and 
how much higher. The 4½ million unem- 
ployed are not better off than ever before. 
The farmer is hardly enjoying unique pros- 
perity. The homeowner is hardly being 
helped by higher and higher interest rates. 
The small businessman has not reached his 
millenium. 

The truth is, the economy has been drag- 
ging along in the last half decade. 

From 1953 through the end of 1958, we 
have lost more than 10 million man-years of 
job opportunity. Unemployment has more 
than doubled. 

The income of the average American fam- 
ily has been penalized to the tune of almost 
$3,000 in real buying power. 

Net farm income has been about $31 bil- 
lion less than it should have been, and wages 
and salary income almost $100 billion too 
low. 

Private business investment opportunity 
has been almost $40 billion too low. 

The excessive idleness of plant and man- 
power from 1953 through 1958 caused us to 
lose more than $150 billion in total national 
production. 

As a result, even high tax rates have 
yielded to all levels of government about 
$25 to $30 billion less revenues than full 
prosperity would have yielded. These defi- 
cits in public revenues have meant deficits 
in national security and international eco- 
nomic cooperation. They have meant im- 
mense deficits in education and health serv- 
ices, housing and resource development, so- 
cial security improvement and income pro- 
tection to the unemployed. 

None of these things has happened by 
accident. Every basic economic policy of 
the Republican administration—the tight 
money policy, the regressive tax policy, the 
penny wise and pound foolish economy pro- 
grams, the giveaway of our resources—all of 
these have resulted in substituting economic 
stagnation for full economic growth. 

These Republican policies have not meant 
boom and bust in the old-fashioned sense. 
The protective Democratic legislation of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal has saved us 
from this. But they have meant recession 
half the time and stunted growth all the 
time. 

Where do we go from here; and first of all, 
where can we go? 

If we fully marshal our economic poten- 
tial, we can in the next 5 years lift our $460 
billion economy to much better than a $600 
billion economy. 

We can increase the average annual income 
of American families, measured in real buy- 
ing power, by about $2,000. 

We can liquidate most of the private pov- 
erty, which still bears down upon millions 
of our people. 

We can have prosperous farmers as well as 
prosperous industry; small business can 
thrive alongside the corporate giants. In 
short, we can lift those at the bottom with- 
out penalizing those at the top. 

We can combine the American system of 
different rewards for different abilities and 
efforts with the American system of equal 
opportunity for all and social justice. 
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And on the productive foundation of this 
private economic progress, we can check the 
impoverishment of our vital public services, 
and put an end to the neglect of our greatest 
national and worldwide priorities of need. 

We can, in a word, fulfill our economic 
potential and realize our dream of abun- 
dance. 

The third great goal before America is the 
attainment of full dignity and liberty for 
every man, woman, and child within our 
borders. 

We have made a start toward equality of 
opportunity for employment; you in Cali- 
fornia crossed one more barrier when your 
legislature acted so forthrightly. 

We have made a start toward integrating 
our public schools. 

We have made a start toward integrating 
our public facilities of all kinds. 

We have made a start toward preventing 
discrimination in housing. 

We have made a start toward assuring the 
right of every citizen to vote. 

Yes, we have made a start in each of these 
areas. But there is still much more to be 
done. 

And we are determined that from these 
small beginnings we shall one day build a 
land of tolerance that knows no bigotry. 

The road toward understanding and toler- 
ance, toward equality and justice may be a 
rough one. But we must travel that road 
and travel it surely if we are to survive ina 
world two-thirds colored. And we must 
travel that road and travel it courageously— 
not only because it is necessary for our sur- 
vival—but because it is right. 

As we would protect every American 
against discrimination because of race, reli- 
gion, or ancestry, s0 we must also protect 
him against all other arbitrary governmental 
action. 

Away with test oaths that serve only to 
stigmatize. 

Away with secret informants who too often 
speak from malice and ill will. 

Away with public character assassination. 

How proud every citizen of California must 
be of Chief Justice Earl Warren, who has 
done so much to make every American more 
secure in his heritage of freedom. 

My friends, if we move forward to cross 
and conquer these three new frontiers, many 
of us may live to see the greatest era of 
accomplishment in the history of man. 

During a large part of the 19th century, 
the Old World enjoyed a wide measure of 
peace and prosperity, scientific development, 
and practical reform. The outstanding 
characteristic of this period was faith in the 
future of man, expressed by a poet laureate 
of England who spoke of the gleam of the 
untraveled world ahead. 

At this midpoint in the 20th century, man- 
kind is again moving into an untraveled 
world. New problems, new danger, new un- 
certainties, confront us. But the new world 
into which we are moving is also gleaming 
with high promise. The free peoples of the 
world are infinitely stronger than they were 
in the 19th century. We have gained in 
knowledge of the physical world, in science 
and technology and communication. Above 
all, we have come to appreciate the links 
which bind all free peoples together. We 
have found the instruments of cooperation 
which may forge these loose links into an 
unbreakable chain of strength. 

So let us lead from strength. Instead of 
thinking that every great task is beyond our 
means, let us measure the greatness of our 
capacity. 

Instead of filling the air with fear, let us 
fill men’s hearts with hope. 

Instead of being overwhelmed by the 
dangers of the world, let us be inspired by 
the challenge to surmount these dangers. 

Instead of worrying about the future, let 
us labor to create it. 
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Again in the words of the poet, as the great 
world spins forever through the ringing 
grooves of change, we can bring an increasing 
purpose into the lives of free men, if only we 
do not close our minds to new problems, if 
only the thoughts of men are widened with 
the processes of suns. 


Why I Am Opposed to the Murray- 
Metcalf Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the great national interest in the 
Murray-Metcalf bill—the School Sup- 
port Act of 1959—I ask leave to present 
to my colleagues the reasons why I can- 
not support this legislation. I hope each 
and every Member of the House will 
read this before casting his vote. 

Enactment of the Murray-Metcalf bill 
would shift a major share of the cost 
of education, and thus of State and 
local responsibility for education, to the 
Federal Government. Such a shift of 
responsibility is clearly not in the na- 
tional interest. Indeed the underlying 
philosophy of this bill is contrary to all 
Federal aid measures for education 
heretofore adopted by the Congress, in- 
cluding such programs as Federal aid 
for land grant colleges, assistance for 
vocational education, Federal aid in 
areas affected by Federal activities, and 
the recently enacted National Defense 
Education Act, all of which programs I 
have enthusiastically supported. These 
programs, and others in existence, have 
provided Federal funds for specific edu- 
cational activities, the encouragement 
of which have had overriding national 
significance for the defense and welfare 
of our Nation. All the Murray-Metcalf 
bill would accomplish would be to shift 
a major and permanent responsibility 
to the Federal Government for the op- 
eration of our public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

As originally introduced, the bill 
would authorize appropriations increas- 
ing from $1.1 billion in the first year of 
the program to $4.7 billion in the 4th 
year and for each year forever there- 
after. This would entail a cost of $11.4 
billion in the first 4 years alone. Even 
if these amounts were scaled down, I 
would feel compelled to resist the meas- 
ure because of its basic philosophy and 
for the following reasons: 

First. Under the United States Con- 
stitution education is, quite properly, 
I believe, a function of the States. In 
varying degrees the different States 
have delegated some of this responsi- 
bility to local school districts. No Fed- 
eral program should ever be permitted 
to develop that would in any way lead 
to Federal domination of our educa- 
tional system. 
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The fundamental principle of our 
Federal-State governmental organiza- 
tion is a division of authority and re- 
sponsibility—not a sharing of every 
function by every type and level of gov- 
ernment. In my judgment it would be 
completely naive to assume that Con- 
gress would appropriate the billions of 
dollars called for in the Murray-Metcalf 
bill without—sooner or later—attempt- 
ing to assure through adequate controls 
that the sums are efficiently spent. In- 
deed, what justification can there be for 
vast Federal expenditures unless a 
definite product is purchased for the tax- 
payer’s money? I think inevitably that 
H.R. 22, the Metcalf bill, drafted as 
loosely as it is, would furnish the very im- 
petus that would provoke throughout the 
Nation a demand for controls over the 
use of the Federal moneys. As the bill is 
drafted there is not even a requirement 
that the Federal funds be matched by 
State or local funds, nor is there any 
requirement that there be any increase 
in State and local spending over and 
above present levels. In my judgment 
this inevitably means merely a shifting 
of responsibility from the States to the 
Federal Treasury, with no assurance 
that the Federal expenditures will pro- 
duce any better educational programs 
than we now have. As a practical mat- 
ter such a shift in responsibility would 
tend only to perpetuate existing inequal- 
ities and inadequacies in education. 

Second. The greater the amount of 
Federal aid going into our schools, not 
for specific purposes, but for overall 
financing, the less local school adminis- 
trators would be dependent on their lo- 
cal boards of education, State legisla- 
tures, and communities. It seems per- 
fectly clear that such circumstances 
would gradually but surely lead to 
whittling away State and local control 
over education. 

Third. The bill would allot funds 
among the States without any regard to 
a State’s need for Federal assistance. 
This is contrary to practically all pro- 
posals which heretofore have been con- 
sidered by the Congress. 

Fourth. In shifting major responsibil- 
ity for education to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, enactment of the bill would 
force the Federal Government either to 
boost its already burdensome taxes or to 
expand the national debt, thus further 
adding to inflation, which in the end 
would tend to defeat the presumed pur- 
poses of the bill. 

Fifth. Some proponents of vast Fed- 
eral aid for education appear to feel that 
school needs can be met and local tax- 
payers spared a boost in State and local 
taxes by shifting responsibility to the 
Federal Government. 

This is a snare and a delusion. If H.R. 
22, as introduced, were to be enacted, it 
would, in the first 4 years of the pro- 
gram, cost the citizens of Pennsylvania 
$158,537,000 more in Federal taxes than 
Pennsylvania would receive through 
Federal grants under the program. This 
just simply does not make sense as far 
ss financing education in Pennsylvania 
is concerned. Pennsylvania cannot even 
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support its own educational program at 
the present time. 

Montana, on the other hand, would 
ride the gravy boat, getting $13,675,000 
more in Federal grants than it would 
pay in taxes. It is quite understand- 
able, therefore, why Senator Murray, 
of Montana, and Congressman METCALF, 
of Montana, are such strong advocates 
of the legislation; however, I cannot 
understand the reasoning of my teach- 
ers in Pennsylvania. 

Is Montana going to be able to sell 
the eleven revenue-producing States in 
the Union who pay 93 percent of the 
cost of running the Federal Govern- 
ment this bill of merchandise? 

Finally, in my judgment, the Federal 
Government should concern itself with 
specific educational problems, the solu- 
tion of which is clearly in the national 
interest. To this end I intend to give 
full support to essential existing pro- 
grams and to any necessary modifica- 
tions of these programs that may be- 
come necessary as conditions change in 
the future. As a practical matter, the 
National Defense Education Act, which 
I supported in its enactment last year, 
is only now getting under way. I intend 
to support measures appropriating the 
necessary funds to make this National 
Defense Education Act effective. Until 
we get results from this important meas- 
ure, I think it most untimely and un- 
necessary to give consideration to pro- 
posals such as the Murray-Metcalf bill. 


The Great Menace to American Children: 
What You Can Do About It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1959 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by the Honorable Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield, Postmaster General of the 
United States, before the conference of 
women leaders of civic, educational, par- 
ent, and religious organizations and 
women Members of the Congress and 
Government agencies, Washington, D.C., 
May 12, 1959: 


THE GREAT MENACE TO AMERICAN CHILDREN: 
War You Can Do ABOUT Ir 


I want to thank you for taking the time 
to join us today. 

I know that your schedules are full and 
that you are very busy. But we have asked 
you to be with us because we want to dis- 
cuss a very serious matter with you. 

We know how intelligently, how tena- 
ciously and yes, how successfully American 
women can organize to fight evil. 

We know that, in your positions of leader- 
ship in important organizations, as parents, 
and as citizens, you can be of great help to 
us in meeting a problem of growing con- 
cern to all of us. 

I want to discuss this problem with you 
frankly, tell you what we are doing about it, 
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and ask for your personal support, and the 
assistance and cooperation of the organiza- 
tions you represent. 

There is flourishing in this country today 
a vile racket of huge proportions about 
which the public is not too well informed. 

This racket involves the use of the U.S. 
mails for the wholesale promotion and con- 
duct of mail-order business in obscene and 
pornographic matorials. 

I say it is huge advisedly, We can esti- 
mate at present that the sale of these mate- 
rials through the mails is running at more 
than $500 million a year. 

The especially vicious aspect of this racket 
is the fact that these purveyors of filth are 
aiming their attention more and more at 
the Nation's children—teenage boys and 
girls, and even younger. 

With complete arrogance, they are violat- 
ing the homes of the Nation in defiance of 
the Federal Government. 

They are dumping pornographic sewage 
into the hands of hundreds of thousands of 
our children, through the family mail box— 
most of it material that has not been or- 
dered—material intended to solicit the sale 
of utterly obscene pictures, slides, films, and 
related trash. 

How do these merchants of filth obtain 
the names and addresses of children? 

They have any number of ways. One of 
the most common is to offer, in a legitimate 
ad in a normal publication, the sale of a 
product of interest to a boy or girl. This 
would be stamps, or model airplanes, or doll 
clothes, and the like. These items are fre- 
quently offered at bargain prices. 

The child, usually with the parent's as- 
sistance, sends for and receives the item. 
Now the smut dealer has the name on his 
list, and soon the child is receiving lewd 
solicitations through the mail, 

These racketeers also buy prepared mail- 
ing lists of children’s names, of which there 
are many. They even go to the extent of 
gathering up high school year books, from 
which they take names and match them up 
with addresses in city telephone books. 

Recently, we conducted a raid in New 
York City in which we confiscated 17 tons 
of highly obscene printed and filmed mate- 
rials. The producer of these materials had 
in his possession a mailing list of names and 
addresses of 100,000 persons, including many 
high school students. 

If you were to read some of the solicita- 
tion material that these debauched persons 
send to the children, I believe you would be 
sickened. 

You would also be deeply disturbed to 
read the letters our postmasters receive from 
parents. Such letters for example as one 
from a mother who wrote: “The enclosed 
material was received by my son, age 8 years, 
a few days ago. Is there anything that can 
be done to stop this?” 

The material sent to the 8-year-old boy 
began with the statement: “I am writing 
to you as a person interested in collecting 
all types of art photography of nudes.” 

Or like the letter which read: “Is there 
anything that can be done about literature 
like the enclosed? This is a mother’s plea 
to you to do all in your power to stop the 
flow of this filth from seeping into our 
homes. Thank you for anything you can 
do to protect my 10-year-old girl.” 

Or the letter which stated: “I am en- 
closing a folder sent to boys at our camp. 
Is there any way that this terrible literature 
and its source can be destroyed?” 

It is apparent that many children, with- 
out parental attention, do fall into the trap 
of ordering such material, for the filth mer- 
chants regard their traffic with children as 
a major and growing part of their highly 
lucrative business. 

Most parents who intercept these solici- 
tations in the mail are, of course, shocked 
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and greatly concerned. Last year, our 
Postal Inspection Service investigated 14,000 
complaints about obscenity in the mails. 
Nearly two-thirds of these complaints were 
from parents objecting to the receipt of 
lewd material by their adolescent children, 

In the case of a single mailing by one 
purveyor of filth, over 5,000 complaints were 
received, and all but 3 were from parents 
protesting mailings to their children. 

On the basis of all the facts we have, our 
inspection service estimates that probably 
700,000 to 1 million children this year will 
receive such invitations to depravity through 
the mails. 

This is big business. It thrives on the 
curiosity of adolescents. It has no bound- 
aries based upon social position, religion, 
race or location. Your child, or the child 
next door, may be on a list. If not, he—or 
she—may get on one. For the lists are ex- 
panding. Nobody is immune. Obscene 
mail is addressed to both sides of the track. 
It finds its way into orphanages. It is ad- 
dressed to children as young as 8 years. 

Yes, their parents will be worried—and 
well they should be. For it is well known 
to law enforcement groups that juvenile 
delinquency stems in measurable part from 
the demoralizing influence of exposure to 
obscenity and pornography. 

Consider this, if you will, in the light of 
a recent report on delinquency by a Senate 
subcommittee. The report states that one 
out of every five boys in this country, of 
ages 10 to 17, has a court record, charged 
with breaking the law. 

Again and again, in the investigations of 
armed robbery, extortion, embezzlement, and 
forgery, authorities find that those guilty of 
these crimes were early collectors of obscene 
pictures and films. 

And it is well known that almost all sex 
criminals and sex murderers prove to have a 
long record of addiction to pornographic and 
sadistic material. Your children may never 
be exposed to this material. But they could 
be victims of sex criminals who have been 
exposed to it. 

Let us quote from the report of the Senate 
subcommittee that studied this problem: 

“There is a peculiar resemblance to nar- 
cotics addiction in exposure of juveniles to 
pornography. There is the same pattern of 
progression. Once initiated into a knowl- 
edge of the unnatural, the impressionable 
young mind with the insatiable curiosity 
characteristic of those reaching for maturity 
inevitably hunts for something stronger, 
something with more ‘jolt,’ something im- 
parting a greater thrill. 

“The dealer in pornography is acutely 
aware of this progessive facet; his array 
of material to feed this growing hunger is 
carefully geared to the successive stages. 
Like the peddler of narcotics, his only in- 
terest is to insure that his customers. are 
‘hooked’, he knows that once they are 
‘hooked’ they will continue to pay and 

„ 

It is clear the Congress is concerned with 
this problem. Much good should come from 
the hearings now being held by the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Subcommittee 
On Obscene Literature, headed by Congress- 
woman KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN. 

I am sure you also will agree that this, 
indeed, is a problem that must be met. I 
personally am both revolted and incensed 
by this depraved, arrogant and poisonous 
attack on the minds of our children. These 
feelings are shared, I can assure you, by our 
postmasters around the country and by my 
associates in the Post Office Department. 

We recognize that there is urgent need 
for positive action now. We are, therefore, 
in effect, declaring war on these purveyors 
of filth, big and little, high and low. 
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We are launching an intense and unre- 
lenting effort to stop this monstrous assault 
on the Nation’s children in every way possi- 
ble. 

And let me say we are confident that, with 
adequate public support, this job can be 
done. 

I do not mean to imply at all, of course, 
that the Post Office Department is only now 
awakening to this problem. 

The records show quite clearly that the 
Post Office, over the years, has diligently 
tried to keep the mails clear of indecent 
material. It has done so even while sub- 
jected to attack and ridicule by those who 
hope to benefit personally from obscene 
mailings, and by those who, confusing lib- 
erty with license, unwittingly give them 
assistance. 

Investigations conducted by our postal in- 
spectors, in fiscal 1958, caused the arrest of 
293 persons. Our General Counsel issued 92 
orders barring use of the mails. 

The arrests last year were 45 percent above 
the previous year, and this year they will 
increase substantially again. 

Congress, as far back as 1865, made it a 
Federal offense to mail obscene matter. 

The Post Office has lent its fullest support 
to such legislation. But nevertheless, com- 
mercialized pornography has continued to 
grow. 

It has expanded tremendously since World 
War II. 

It has doubled in just the past 5 years 
alone. 

Especially, as I have pointed out, the effort 
has been to expand the market through 
sales to children. 

There appear to be two basic reasons for 
this rapidly growing volume: 

First, the huge profits realized from a 
relatively small capital investment; and sec- 
ond, the very broad definition of obscenity 
handed down by certain courts, notably in 
Los Angeles and New York, where the great 
bulk of the mail order business in obscenity 
and pornography originates. 

These liberal rulings have established, over 
a period of time, virtual sanctuaries in which 
dealers of obscenity have operated with im- 
punity and in defiance of justice. 

We in the Post Office for several years have 
strongly urged legislation which would per- 
mit prosecution not only at the points of 
mailing of obscene material, but in the com- 
munities where it is received—where the real 
damage is done—and where citizens have an 
opportunity to express their standards of 
morality and decency, 

Such legislation was passed by the 85th 
Congress and signed into law by President 
Eisenhower last year. It is, we believe, among 
the most important legislation adopted in 
recent years. 

We have pressed, and are determined to 
press, its use to the fullest possible extent. 
The first case following this legislation was 
at Boise, Idaho, and it had to do with mail- 
ings made from California and Oregon. The 
offenders, a man and his wife, each received 
a 10-year prison sentence and a fine. 

Similar cases are now pending. And I 
would like to say that a goodly series of stiff 
sentences of that kind can go a long way 
toward discouraging other such people from 
further mailings of their degenerate trash to 
children. 

To make full use of this new legal weapon, 
however, the Post Office must have the co- 
operation of parents and decent-minded 
citizens everywhere. Without such coopera- 
tion on a broad and resolute scale, we are 
under great handicap. 

As you know, the absolute privacy of the 
mail is one of our basic American rights. 
The Post Office Department cannot, and will 
not, violate this right, even when it has 
strong evidence that the mail is being used 
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for unlawful purpose. I, for one, believe 
fully in this right. 

The Post Office, therefore, can legally 
identify and take action against violators 
of the mails only on the complaints of citi- 
zens who receive such material. 

Let me repeat that point: We can act 
only after the recipient of obscene mail has 
opened that mail, and the material has been 
forwarded to the local postmaster as evi- 
dence. 

To achieve this cooperation on the largest 
possible scale, our intensified program for 
action is fourfold: 

1. To draw maximum public attention to 
the menace of this racket. 

2. To urge parents to help us apprehend 
the mailers of filth to their children. 

3. To help mobilize community support 
behind adequate law enforcement of local 
ordinances or State laws when these purvey- 
ors are apprehended and brought to court. 

4. To rally public opinion behind new and 
stiffer legislation on obscenity. 

Obviously there is going to be less likeli- 
hood of putting dealers in obscenity out of 
business if they are not given the book 
when they are caught. 

Unfortunately, giving them the book is 
not easy. Most of these smut merchants 
make such profits that they are able to re- 
tain high-priced lawyers who know all the 
tricks. 

And these gentlemen all too often have 
used the tricks of hamstringing, delaying, 
and confusing action until their clients have 
gone free or received only small prison terms 
or fines. Unperturbed, the peddlers have 
been back in their racket under a new name 
within days. 

They are also experts at raising a hue and 
cry about “censorship,” “freedom of the 
press,” and ‘“‘civil liberties.” And all too 
often they are able to find willing pawns 
to take up their cry and carry on their slimy 
battle for them. 

This, of course, is utter nonsense. I 
would only ask any such misguided person 
these questions: 

Is it a violation of civil liberties to deny 
the sale of liquor to a 10-year-old boy? 

Is it censorship to prosecute those who 
sell narcotics to junior high-school girls? 

Are we abridging civil liberties when we 
do not permit children to drive a car? 

I am sure the answers, and the point to be 
made, are quite clear. 

Peddling pornographic poison to children 
is a heinous crime. And that community 
which does not punish the criminal to the 
full extent of the law is failing its duty— 
failing just as surely as if it were to allow 
sales to children of liquor or dope. 

Now, what is likely to happen if we do 
not rid ourselves of this social cancer? 

First, we may as well concede that the 
obscenity business, with its vast revenue, 
will be taken over by organized crime, to a 
far greater extent. 

It will become a gigantic organized racket 
far beyond even its present scope, with mil- 
lions more of our children its principal 
victims. 

The undermining of the moral fiber of the 
Nation's children will spread; with the poi- 
soning of increasing. millions of minds. 

Sex crimes will be a spreading blight on 
our society, and will become far more preva- 
lent than they are today. 

And overall, we could expect an ultimate 
breakdown of order and decency in this 
country. 

My friends, I am not asking you simply to 
“view with alarm.” I am asking you to 
view with deep conscience, deep concern, and 
determination. 

Thorough action must be taken now. I 
am asking you to take part. You have both 
the opportunity and—I would dare to say— 
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the responsibility for joining with the Post 
Office in this drive. 

Help us to alert parents across the country. 
Help us through your organizations, and your 
publications, and by your individual efforts. 
Let the parents of America know what to do 
on any day that obscene mail arrives in their 
home. 

The process is very simple. 

First, parents should save all materials re- 
ceived including the envelopes and all en- 
closures, 
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Second, parents should report the material 
immediately to their local postmaster and 
turn the materials over to him, either in per- 
son or by mail. 

Finally, all citizens, whether or not their 
children have been touched with this filth, 
can help by backing up Members of Con- 
gress and local officials in their growing 
efforts to stamp out this evil. 

I urge you to carry this message to the 
other officers of your organizations, and to 
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your local chapters. Urge your local mem- 
bers to enlist the support of religious and 
educational leaders, newspaper editors, and 
citizen groups in their communities. The 
task calls for everyone who can, and will, con- 
tribute effort and dedication to it. 

I pledge to you that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will lead the way. And if the Amer- 
ican people are made properly aware of this 
challenge, I am confident—as I know you 
are—that the challenge will be firmly and 
successfully met. 


SENATE 


Fray, May 15, 1959 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, who revealest Thyself 
in all that is true and pure and lovely, 
we beseech Thee so to cleanse our hearts 
of all that defiles that they may be fit- 
ting audience chambers for Thy pres- 
ence, knowing that it is only the pure in 
heart who shall see God. 

Amid relentless duties, we pause to ac- 
knowledge our human frailties and to 
lean our weakness against the pillars of 
Thy almightiness. 

We pray for the leaders of the Nation 
in these tempestuous days, and espe- 
cially for those who serve in this body. 
Give them kind hearts, clear thoughts, 
and quiet faith. 

Among ourselves, and in our dealings 
with all the peoples of the world, in na- 
tions great and small, may we be so 
transparently just and fair that all 
which is false and every lurking evil 
which shuns the light may be banished 
by the truth which makes men free. 

We ask it in the name of the One who 
is the truth and the way and the life. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 14, 1959, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following act and joint resolution: 

On May 13, 1959: 
S. 1271. An act to donate to the pueblo 


of Isleta certain Federal property in the 
State of New Mexico. 
On May 15, 1959: 

S.J. Res. 94. Joint resolution to defer the 
proclamation of marketing quotas and acre- 
age allotments for the 1960 crop of wheat 
until June 1, 1959. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Joseph V. Charyk, of Cali- 
fornia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary and the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia were authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. KEATING, and by 
unanimous consent, the Juvenile De- 
linquency Subcommittee and the Consti- 
tutional Rights Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on Tues- 
day next. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual morn- 
ing hour for the introduction of bills and 
the transaction of other routine busi- 
ness. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


STATUARY MEMORIAL ON COR- 
REGIDOR—RESOLUTION 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
Bataan Veterans Organization originat- 
ed in New Mexico. It is composed of 
American soldiers who fought in the 
Philippines during the Japanese occupa- 
tion. Very few of those who were from 
New Mexico came back. That organiza- 
tion held its annual convention on April 
9, 10, and 11 of this year, at Carlsbad, 
N. Mex. They adopted a resolution with 
respect to their ideas on a statuary 
memorial on Corregidor. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor», as follows: 


MEMORIAL MEMORIALIZING THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
U.S. SENATE AND RESPECTIVE SENATORS, THE 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE U.S. CONGRESS, AND THE RESPECTIVE 
CONGRESSMEN 


Be it resolved by the Bataan Veterans Na- 
tional Organization: 

Whereas the members of the Bataan Vet- 
erans National Organization do go on record 
as being opposed to the legislative action by 
the Congress of the United States, thereby 
creating a statuary memorial on Corregidor, 
commemorating those who served in the de- 
fense of mankind during World War II; and 

Whereas the members of the Bataan Vet- 
erans National Organization do hereby urge 
the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and respective Senators, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the U.S. Congress and respective Congress- 
men to do everything possible in their legisla- 
tive powers to divert the proposed appropria- 
tion for such a memorial statue; and 

Whereas the Bataan Veterans National Or- 
ganization do hereby urge the creation of a 
research hospital for the betterment of all 
mankind, such research hospital to advance 
the treatment and cures of tropical diseases, 
effects of radiation, and in all ways help to 
eliminate the sufferings of all people regard- 
less of nationality, color, or creed; and 

Whereas we, the Bataan Veterans National 
Organization, would welcome the creation of 
such a research hospital that we as an or- 
ganization could foster through our efforts in 
the coming years, thereby keeping alive the 
memories of our fallen comrades who so 
3 served and died: Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the Bataan Veterans National 
Organization annual convention April 9, 10, 
and 11, 1959, Carlsbad, N. Mex., That respon- 
sible officials of the United States and the 
Congress and the New Mexico delegates to 
Congress be respectfully urged to initiate 
such a change in memorial as we do recom- 
mend; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of the memorial be 
delivered to the Honorable Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States; the 
Honorable Richard M. Nixon, President of the 
Senate of the U.S. Congress; and the Honor- 
able Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the U.S. Congress; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
delivered to the Honorable DENNIS CHAVEZ 
and the Honorable CLINTON P. ANDERSON, U.S. 
Senators from New Mexico; and the Honor- 
able Joz M. Montoya and the Honorable 
THomas G. Morris, Representatives at Large 
from the State of New Mexico; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
delivered to the American Ex-Prisoners of 
War Organization, and the New Mexico Vet- 
erans Service Commission. 
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RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF SUPER- 
VISORS, SHERMAN COUNTY, NEBR. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in yes- 
terday’s mail I received a letter from 
Jerome J. Sekutera, a good friend of 
mine, who is serving as county clerk of 
Sherman County, Nebr., and is living in 
the town of Loup City. As county clerk, 
he forwarded to me a resolution of the 
county board of supervisors of Sherman 
County with reference to Senate bill 910, 
which relates to the Payments to Local 
Governments Act of 1959, and is so desig- 
nated in its title. The resolution is 
directed to favorable consideration of 
that bill. 

Iask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Reclama- 
tion proposes to construct Sherman Dam and 
Reservoir within the boundaries of Sherman 
County, Nebr.; and 

Whereas the tapeline of said project now 
encompasses 7,680 acres of farm land which 
had an assessed valuation in 1958 of $431,875 
and the assessed value of personal property 
in the year 1958 on said real estate was 
$219,310 and the assessed value of vehicles for 
the year 1958 owned by persons residing on 
said real estate was $13,200 for a total tax 
valuation of $664,385; and 

Whereas by reason of the condemnation of 
said real estate by the United States and the 
resulting disclocation of persons living 
thereon will result in a large loss of yearly 
tax revenue to the County of Sherman, State 
of Nebraska, and other political subdivisions 
of said county and said State; and 

Whereas there is before the Senate of the 
United State of America, a bill to authorize 
the payment to local governments of sums in 
lieu of taxes and special assessments with 
respect to certain Federal real property, and 
for other purposes which has been designated 
as S. 910, and such a bill is designed to al- 
leviate hardship from the loss of such taxes 
on such projects as the Federal Government 
is about to carry out in Sherman County, 
State of Nebraska: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the County Board of Super- 
visors, Sherman County, State of Nebdr., 
in regular session this 5th day of May 1959, 
That Senate bill 910, or Payments to Local 
Governments Act of 1959, be forthwith en- 
acted as a law of the United States of Amer- 
ica as proper and needed legislation in the 
best interests of the public and that copies 
of this resolution be forwarded to Senator 
Roman Hruska, Senator Cart T. Curtis, and 
to the U.S. Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 

BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, COUNTY OF 
SHERMAN, STATE OF NEBRASKA. 
DELL MINASHULL, Chairman. 
©. C. MACIEJEWSKI. 


Attest: 


[seaL] JEROME J. SEKUTERA. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 1877. A bill to amend the act of May 26, 
1949, as amended, to strengthen and improve 
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the organization of the Department of State, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 292). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 962. A bill authorizing the improvement 
of the channel to Port Mansfield, Tex., in the 
interest of navigation and other purposes 
(Rept. No. 293). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 1632. A bill authorizing the modification 
of the existing project for Kahuli Harbor, 
island of Maui, Hawaii (Rept. No. 294). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. Brno of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. KE- 
FAUVER) : 

S. 1955. A bill to expand the public fa- 
cility loan program of the Community Fa- 
cilities Administration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr. GRUENING) : 

S.1956. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, for the purpose of providing 
with respect to the requirements for the 
operation of subsidy constructed vessels that 
certain vessels shall be considered as op- 
erating in foreign trade; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself, Mr. 
GRUENING, and Mr. Murray): 

S. 1957. A bill to encourage the discovery, 
development, and production of domestic 
tin; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S.1958. A bill to amend title 46, United 
States Code, section 601, to clarify types of 
arrestment prohibited with respect to wages 
of U.S. seamen; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1959. A bill for the relief of Kazuo Ito 
and Satomi Ito; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 1960. A bill to permit the transmission 
as third- or fourth-class mail of medical 
prescriptions with written or printed in- 
structions for the use thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 1961. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act with respect to the priority of debts 
owed by a bankrupt to workmen, servants, 
clerks, and certain salesmen; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

S. 1962. A bill providing for the making 
of payments to the States and their political 
subdivisions in lieu of taxes and special 
assessments with respect to certain real prop- 
erty owned by the United States or its agen- 
cies; to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, 

S. 1963. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
grants from funds obtained under the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act to assist the States 
and local communities to provide facilities 
for older persons including the surviving 
parents of veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1964. A bill to amend the act requiring 
certain common carriers by railroad to make 
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reports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with respect to certain accidents in 
order to clarify the requirements of such 
act; and 

S. 1965. A bill to establish certain provi- 
sions with respect to the removal and the 
terms of office of the members of certain 
regulatory agencies; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1966. A bill to provide for the licensing 
of public insurance adjusters in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 1967. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proury when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


EXPANSION OF PUBLIC FACILITY 
LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the Senators 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD and Mr. 
RANDOLPH], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to expand 
the public facility loan program admin- 
istered by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and a statement, which I have prepared 
in explanation of the bill, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and state- 
ment will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1955) to expand the pub- 
lic facility loan program of the Commu- 
nity Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Community Facilities Act 
of 1959.” 

Sec. 2. Title II, Public Facility Loans, of 
the Housing Amendments of 1955, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“TITLE II—PUBLIC FACILITY LOANS 
“Declaration of policy 

“Sec. 201. It has been the policy of the 
Congress to assist, wherever possible, the 
States and their political subdivisions to 
provide the services and facilities essential 
to the health and welfare of the people of 
the United States. The Congress finds that 
in many instances municipalities or other 
political subdivisions of States, which seek 
to provide essential public works or public 
facilities, are unable to raise the necessary 
funds. 

“The Congress finds that the immediate 
construction of these essential public works 
and public facilities would enhance the 
health and welfare of the people of the 
United States and would reduce unemploy- 
ment and stimulate business activity. 

“It is the purpose of this title to authorize 
the extension of credit to assist in the pro- 
vision of essential public works or facilities 
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by States, municipalities, or other political 
subdivisions of States, where such credit is 
not otherwise available on equally favorable 
terms or conditions, 

“The foregoing declaration of policy and 
findings apply equally in the case of nonprofit 
hospitals, and it is likewise the purpose of 
this title to authorize the extension of credit 
to assist in the provision of those facilities. 


“Federal loans 


“Sec. 202. (a) The Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, acting through the 
Community Facilities Administration, is 
authorized to purchase the securities and 
obligations of, or to make loans (including 
construction loans) to, States, municipali- 
ties, and other political subdivisions of 
States, public agencies, and instrumentali- 
ties of one or more States, municipalities 
and political subdivisions of States, and pub- 
lic corporations, boards, and commissions 
established under the laws of any State, to 
finance specific public projects under State 
or municipal law; and to purchase the securi- 
ties and obligations of, or to make loans to, 
nonprofit hospitals to finance specific proj- 
ects. No such purchase or loan shall be 
made for payment of ordinary governmental 
or nonproject operating expenses. 

„b) The powers granted in subsection (a) 
of this section shall be subject to the follow- 
ing restrictions and limitations: 

(1) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this section unless the finan- 
cial assistance applied for is not otherwise 
available on equally favorable terms and con- 
ditions, and all securities and obligations 
purchased and all loans made under this 
section shall be of such sound value or 80 
secured as reasonably to assure retirement 
or repayment, and such loans may be made 
either directly or in cooperation with banks 
or other lending institutions through agree- 
ments to participate or by the purchase of 
participations or otherwise. 

“(2) No securities or obligations shall be 
purchased, and no loans shall be made, in- 
cluding renewals or extensions thereof, which 
have maturity dates in excess of fifty years. 

“(3) Interest shall be charged on loans 
made under this section at a rate determined 
by the Administrator which shall not be 
more than the total of one-quarter of 1 
percentum added to the rate of interest paid 
by the Administrator on funds obtained from 
the Secretary of the Treasury as provided in 
section 203 of this title. In determining 
from time to time the rate of interest with- 
in the limits provided in this paragraph, the 
Administrator shall be guided by the then 
current urgency of the need to encourage 
and promote essential public works and 
public facilities and to provide the maximum 
stimulus to business activity and employ- 
ment, and by the then current urgency of 
the need for construction, repair, or im- 
provement of nonprofit hospitals. 

“(4) At the request of a municipality or 
other political subdivision made at the time 
of its application for financial assistance 
under this title, the Administrator shall 
establish with respect to the securities, obli- 
gations, or loan involved an amortization 
schedule which, during an initial period 
not exceeding the first two years after the 
assistance is furnished, either (A) requires 
only the interest payments to be made or 
(B) provides that no payments of either 
principal or interest need be made, as the 
municipality or political subdivision may 
elect: Provided, however, That if the munici- 
pality or political subdivision elects to post- 
pone the payment of the interest during an 
initial period of up to two years under clause 
(B), the interest so postponed shall be paid 
over the balance of the life of the loan, in 
addition to the interest regularly accruing 
during such subsequent period. 

“(5) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this section for the construc- 
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tion repair, or improvement of any public 
or nonprofit hospital involving an increase 
in the number of beds, or for the construc- 
tion of any public health center, unless the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Sery- 
ice finds, and certifies to the Administrator, 
that the project is in conformity with the 
applicable State plan approved under section 
623 of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 291f). 

“(6) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this section with respect to 
any public facility which would compete 
with an existing privately owned public 
utility rendering a service to the public at 
rates or charges subject to regulation by a 
State regulatory body, unless the State regu- 
latory body determines that in the area to 
be served by the public facility for which the 
financial assistance is to be extended there 
is a need for an increase in such service (tak- 
ing into consideration reasonably foreseeable 
future needs) which the existing public util- 
ity is not able to meet through its existing 
facilities or through an expansion which it 
is prepared to undertake. 

“Financing 

“Sec. 203. (a) In order to finance activi- 
ties under this title, the Administrator is au- 
thorized and empowered to issue to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, from time to time 
and to have outstanding at any one time, in 
an amount not exceeding $1,000,000,000 notes 
and other obligations. Such obligations shall 
be in such forms and denominations, have 
such maturities and be subject to such terms 
and conditions, as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Such notes or other 
obligations shall bear interest at a rate de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
which shall not be more than the current 
average yields on all outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States as of the 
last day of the month preceding the issuance 
of such notes or other obligations adjusted 
to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any notes and other 
obligations of the Administrator issued here- 
under and for such purpose the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to use as a pub- 
lic debt transaction the proceeds from the 
sale of any securities issued under the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the 
purposes for which securities may be issued 
under such Act, as amended, are extended 
to include any purchases of such notes and 
obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury 
may at any time sell any of the notes or 
other obligations acquired by him under this 
section. All redemptions, purchases, and 
sales by the Secretary of the Treasury of such 
notes or other obligations shall be treated as 
public debt transactions of the United States. 

“(b) Funds borrowed under this section 
may be used by the Administrator in the 
exercise of his functions under this title. 
Of such funds not to exceed $400,000,000, to- 
gether with the proceeds therefrom, shall 
constitute a revolving fund for the purposes 
of this title. 


“General provisions 


“Sec. 204. In the performance of, and with 
respect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this title the Administrator 
shall (in addition to any authority other- 
wise vested in him) have the functions, 
powers, and duties set forth in section 402, 
except subsection (c)(2), of the Housing 
Act of 1950. Funds obtained or held by the 
Administrator in connection with the per- 
formance of his functions under this title 
shall be available for the administrative ex- 
penses of the Administrator in connection 
with the performance of such functions. 

“Sec, 205. (a) As used in this title the 
term ‘States’ means the several States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
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Puerto Rico, and the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States. 

“(b) As used in this title the terms ‘pub- 
lic works’ and ‘public facilities’ include the 
construction, repair, and improvement of 
public streets, sidewalks, highways, park- 
ways, bridges, parking lots, airports, and 
other public transportation facilities; public 
parks and other public recreational facili- 
ties; public hospitals, rehabilitation and 
health centers; public refuse and garbage 
disposal facilities, water, sewage, and sani- 
tary facilities, and other public utility fa- 
cilities; civil defense facilities; public police 
and fire protection facilities; public schools, 
libraries, offices, and other public buildings; 
and public land, water, and timber conserva- 
tion facilities. 

“(c) As used in this title the terms ‘hos- 
pital’, ‘nonprofit hospital’, and ‘public health 
center’ have the same meaning that they 
have in title VI of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C., ch. 6A, subch. IV).“ 


The statement presented by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


Under existing law the HHFA is authorized 
to purchase the obligations of, or make loans 
to, municipalities and other local government 
units to finance essential public works where 
financial assistance is not otherwise avail- 
able on reasonable terms. Loans may be 
made for periods up to 40 years at an in- 
terest rate set by the Administrator. Under 
this authority, the Administrator has adopted 
an interest rate of 4½ percent for 30-year 
general obligation bonds and 4% percent for 
30-year revenue bonds. Interest rates are 
adjusted downward or upward by one-eighth 
of 1 percent for each full 5 years“ differential 
from the 30-year maturity—that is, a 25-year 
general obligation loan would currently bear 
a 4%4-percent interest rate. 

The program operates under a revolving 
fund of $100 million. Funds are borrowed 
from the Secretary of the Treasury at a rate 
of interest determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
current average rate on outstanding market- 


able obligations of the United States of com- 


parable maturities. As of March 31, 1959, 
$58 million of the authorized revolving loan 
fund have been committed, leaving an un- 
committed balance of $42 million. Priority 
is given to applications from communities 
which had a population of less than 10,000 
at the time of the 1950 Federal census for 
loans to provide basic public works such as 
water, sewage, and gas systems for which 
there is an urgent and vital public need. 

A table showing activity under this pro- 
gram and certain other matters pertinent 
to the adequacy of the revolving fund, fs as 
follows: 

Status of fund 


Statutory authority $100, 000, 000 
Loans approved through Mar. 
F 58, 000, 000 
Balance as of Mar. 31, 
A 42, 000, 000 
ACTIVITY DURING FIRST 9 MONTHS OF FISCAL 
YEAR 1959 
Gross amount applied for $33, 000, 000 
Amount approved 20, 090, 000 
Unused by borrower 2, 600, 000 
Loans made 17, 400, 000 
Applications pending 27. 000, 000 


(Nork.— The agency has been limited to the 
use of $24 million during fiscal year 1959 by 
an apportionment process imposed by the 
Bureau of the Budget. According to the 
President’s budget, $30 million is estimated 
for loans during fiscal year 1960. At the 
present rate of applications and approvals, 
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the estimated balance in the fund of $35 mil- 
lion on July 1, 1959, will not be enough to 
take care of requirements for fiscal year 1960 
unless the proposed restriction is enforced.) 

The bill which I have introduced will 
change existing law in five principal ways: 

First, the bill would remove restrictions 
which have caused the rejection of loan ap- 
plications filed by communities with a popu- 
lation in excess of 10,000. 

Second, the bill would remove language 
from existing law which in practice has lim- 
ited loans primarily to projects for water and 
sewer systems. 

Third, the bill would increase the loan 
fund from $100 million to $1 billion and 
would permit $400 million to continue on a 
revolving basis. 

Fourth, the bill contains an interest rate 
formula which will produce a rate, under 
current conditions, of approximately 3% per- 
cent to the borrowers. This formula re- 
quires a charge of one-quarter percent 
added to the current average yields on all 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States. This is not a subsidized in- 
terest rate and should cover all costs to the 
Government. 

Fifth, the bill would raise the maximum 
loan term from 40 to 50 years with pro- 
vision for a 2-year postponement of prin- 
cipal and interest payments where circum- 
stances warrant such action. 

Public works projects at the State and 
local levels must be encouraged. There is 
no domestic problem which has a prior claim 
for attention and assistance by the Federal 
Government. The public facility loan pro- 
gram, as I have said, has been in operation 
for a number of years. However, a system 
of priorities has been established which, in 
Tact, has limited its usefulness. It has been 
useful recently only to the smallest com- 
munities with the worst credit ratings, and 
for only a few kinds of projects. 

The interest presently charged is 414 per- 
cent for 30-year general obligation bonds 
and 4% percent for 30-year revenue bonds. 
These rates may be compared with the fol- 
lowing average interest rates on municipal 
bonds sold in April 1959: AAA, 3.10 percent; 
AA, 3.32 percent; A, 3.62 percent; and Baa, 
4 percent. Examples of cities which are in 
these various classifications are: AAA: Buf- 
falo, N.Y.. Milwaukee, Wis., and Richmond, 
Va.; AA: St. Louis, Mo., Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Memphis, Tenn.; A: Fort Worth, Tex., 
Fort Smith, Ark., and Chicago, III.; Baa: 
Huntsville, Ala., Fairfax County, Va., and 
Jackson, Miss. : 

The great majority of communities have 
ratings lower than this or no rating what- 
ever. The high interest rates paid by some 
of these other communities is in no way a 
reflection upon their credit worthiness, but 
may occur merely because their names are 
unfamiliar in the bond market. I do not 
propose to channel all municipal bond 
financing to the Federal loan program. On 
the other hand, I want to encourage neces- 
sary local public works projects which may. 
be in danger of postponement because in- 
terest rates are prohibitively high. 

The interest rate formula in this bill will 
enable such borrowers to go ahead with 
planned projects, thereby providing essen- 
tial public services and providing stimulation 
to employment in the areas involved. I be- 
lieve this formula will be fair to the bor- 
rower and fair to the Federal Government. 
Personally, I would prefer a lower interest 
rate, but I fear that a lower rate would ex- 
haust the loan fund too quickly and create 
a demand for Federal loans which we can- 
not supply. 

At the time of the consideration of a simi- 
lar bill last year, the Congress was concerned 


about the recession. However, at the time I- 
I was care- 


introduced the bill last Spring 
ful to point out that it is not a make work,” 
WPA type of bill. It is rather a needed im- 
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plementation and refinement of an existing 


program. 

This bill was necessary when the country 
was undergoing a recession. It is no less 
necessary now that our economy is showing 
Some encouraging signs of recovery. 

The lack of necessary community facili- 
ties; water, sewers, schools, public buildings, 
and hospitals is the most critical domestic 
problem we face today. Not only are the 
present facilities woefully inadequate but 
local communities are unprepared for the 
explosive population growth that is just 
ahead of us. At the present rate of increase, 
our population will reach nearly 200 million 
in 1965, about 244 million in 1975, and near 
the end of this century population will rise 
to 300 million. The pattern of this popula- 
tion growth indicates an overwhelming in- 
crease in urban areas. It has been estimated 
that by 1975 at least 134 million people will 
live in areas with public sewerage compared 
to 100 million today. To provide them with 
adequate sewage disposal an estimated $24 
billion will have to be spent. Since 1940 our 
population dependent upon public water sup- 
ply has increased from 83 million to 117 mil- 
lion. 

This rapid growth of urban population 
presents a challenge to our past and present 
thinking on the question of furnishing pub- 
lic services by local governments. In the 
past and now, every expenditure for public 
services has had to meet the most rigid test 
of absolute need. This hesitancy to spend 
for local community facilities is in sharp 
contrast to the tremendous spending for 
capital investment in the private sector of 
oureconomy. In 11 years, from 1946 to 1957, 
this country expanded its plant, equipment, 
and inventories by $413 billion. Estimates 
for the first quarter of this year indicate 
that we will spend $30.51 billion for plant 
and equipment this year. 

We have tended to pay too much attention 
to the importance of capital investment in 
the private sector and too little to the needs 
of our people for public services. However, 
we are going to be forced by circumstances 
to change our attitudes regarding these great 
public needs. It is incredible to me that 
we should have such an abundance of luxury. 
goods—automobiles with frivolous and costly 
gadgets, with engines that are so powerful 
that their potential is almost never realized— 
television antennas on every roof no matter 
how dilapidated the house—while at the 
same time communities all over the country 
are suffering from a lack of even the funda- 
mental essential community services. The 
pollution of our streams and rivers caused by 
inadequate sewage treatment facilities is a 
national disgrace. I do not believe that we 
mean to let these needs go unheeded. It is 
just that up until recently they have not 
reached the state of crisis that exists today. 
This is not to say that this lack of adequate 
community facilities is a new problem—it is 
not, it has been building up for years. It is 
a problem that affects communities in vary- 
ing degrees all over the country. 

Our local communities are unprepared for 
this new demand for additional public serv- 
ices because, in most instances, they are 
unable financially to support them. There- 
fore, we must institute some program on a 
national level which will provide these com- 
munities with funds at reasonable interest 
rates with which to finance these projects. 

Purthermore, the economy has still only 
partially recovered from the recession. Pro- 
duction of consumer goods still is far below 
the capacity of our industry. The latest 
figures furnished by the Federal Reserve 
show that the metals industry is operating 
at only 83 percent of capacity. Cement is 
operating at 64 percent of capacity, and our 
total industrial production of 17 major items 
is operating at only 82 percent of capacity. 
We have 3.6 million unemployed. - So in a 
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very real sense, and quite apart from the 
pressing need for these community facilities, 
our economy needs the stimulus that this 
program would provide. 

We must set our economic sights high so 
that our economy can support our rapidly 
growing population. Over the past 50 years 
our productive capacity has had an annual 
rate of growth of 3 percent. During the im- 
mediate postwar period of 1947-53 the growth 
rate was almost 5 percent. During the past 
6 years it has been only 2 percent. This 
country should be allowed to grow, to pro- 
duce more, and to provide more and better 
services for our people. 

In this expanding economy we need to 
have a balance between expansion for con- 
sumer goods and public services. There 
never has been such a real need for us to 
realize the importance of this balance. This 
undertaking, now, by the Federal Govern- 
ment, to lend money to local communities 
will in the long run be the most economical 
way to proceed. So many of these public 
works problems, if they are allowed to go 
unchecked, may well prove unsolvable, or 
at least their correction later will be vastly 
more expensive. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1959 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference a bill 
which would extend the coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to millions of 
workers not presently covered. 

This is the proposal of the Eisenhower 
administration and inasmuch as it came 
to me just this morning, I have only had 
an opportunity to give it brief study. It 
does, however, appear to have many 
points of merit. I hope very much that 
the bill will be given thorough considera- 
tion by the Labor Subcommittee and the 
full Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Naturally, because my study of the bill 
has been limited, I may wish to offer a 
number of amendments to it in commit- 
tee and I reserve the right to do so. 

The Secretary of Labor has prepared a 
statement which explains the bill in 
some detail, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement and the text of 
the bill be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1967) to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
introduced by Mr. Pnourx, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1959.” 

Sec. 2, Section 3(m) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(m) ‘Wage’ paid to any employee includes 
the value of tips and the reasonable cost, as 
determined by the Secretary, to the employer 
of furaishing such employee with board, 
lodging, or other facilities (if such board, 
lodging, or other facilities are customarily 
furnished by such employer to his employ- 
ees): Provided, That the Secretary is au- 
thorized to determine the fair value of such 
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facilities and tips for defined classes of em- 
ployees and in defined areas, based on aver- 
age cost to the employer or to groups of 
employers similarly situated, or average value 
to groups of employees, or other appropriate 
measures of fair value. Such evaluations, 
where applicable and pertinent, shall be 
used in lieu of actual measure of cost in 
determining the wage paid to any employee.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(p) ‘American vessel’ includes any vessel 
which is defined as a ‘vessel of the United 
States’ in title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 9, or which is documented or numbered 
under the laws of the United States. 

“(q) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Labor, United States Department of Labor. 

“(r) The terms in section 6, 7(a) and 
12(c) describing the employees to whom 
these sections apply shall, without limiting 
their present application, include any em- 
ployee engaged or employed in the activities 
of any enterprise doing business in commerce 
to a substantial extent, in which his em- 
ployer employs one hundred or more em- 
ployees. For the purpose of this Act— 

“(1) ‘Enterprise doing business in com- 
merce to a substantial extent’ shall mean 
any enterprise that purchases merchandise 
or receives for use in its current operations 
materials or supplies that move directly 
across State lines to its place or places of 
business which amount in total annual dollar 
value to one million dollars or more as meas- 
ured by the preceding calendar or fiscal year, 
under regulations of the Secretary. 

“(2) ‘Enterprise’ shall mean the related 
activities performed (either directly or in- 
directly through unified operations or com- 
mon control or otherwise) by any person for 
a common business purpose of providing 
goods or services, or the products thereof, 
or a combination of them, to others, and 
shall include all such activities whether per- 
formed in one or more establishments or by 
one or more corporate or other organizational 
units. 

“(3) An enterprise in which an employer 
‘employs one hundred or more employees’ 
shall mean an enterprise in which the em- 
Ployer has an average weekly employment of 
one hundred or more employees as measured 
by the last preceding calendar or fiscal year 
under regulations of the Secretary.” 

Sec. 4. Section 6(a) of such Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of paragraph (3) there- 
in, inserting a semicolon in lieu thereof, 
and adding the following new paragraph (4): 

“(4) if such employee is employed as a 
seaman on an American vessel to whom this 
section applies, not less than the rate which 
will provide to the employee, for the period 
covered by the wage payment, wages equal to 
compensation at the minimum hourly rate 
prescribed by paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion for all hours during such period when 
he was actually on duty (not including off- 
duty periods within such period which are 
provided pursuant to the employment agree- 
ment or periods aboard ship when the em- 
ployee was not on watch and was not, at the 
direction of a superior officer, either per- 
forming other work or standing by).” 

Src.5. The portion of subsection (a) of 
section 13 of such Act which precedes the 
paragraph numbered (1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) The provisions of sections 6 and 7 
shall not apply (except to the extent pro- 
vided by section 13(g)) with respect to”. 

Sec. 6. Section 13 of such Act, as amended, 
is further amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection (g) : 

“(g) Subsection (a) shall provide no ex- 
emption from the provisions of section 6 
with respect to any employee described in 
such subsection who is engaged in the activi- 
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ties of any enterprise in which an employer 
employs one hundred or more employees, 
except that section 6 shall not apply to any 
such employee who is (A) described in clause 
(6), (7), or (10) of such subsection or in that 
portion of clause (5) of such subsection 
which refers to employees employed in the 
catching, taking, harvesting, cultivating, or 
farming of aquatic forms of animal or vege- 
table life; or is (B) an employee employed 
in a bona fide executive, administrative, pro- 
fessional, or outside sales capacity within the 
meaning of clause (1) of such subsection; 
or is (C) an employee employed as a seaman, 
within the meaning of clause (14) of such 
subsection, on a vessel other than an Ameri- 
can vessel. 

Sec. 7. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect upon the expiration of one 
hundred and twenty days after the date of its 
enactment, except that the authority to pro- 
mulgate necessary rules, regulations, or 
orders with regard to amendments made by 
this Act, under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 and amendments thereto, in- 
cluding amendments made by this Act, may 
be exercised by the Secretary on and after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


The statement presented by Mr. 
Provty is as follows: 


STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF A BILL To Ex- 
TEND THE COVERAGE OF THE Fam LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 
There is an urgent need to extend the 

protection of the Federal wage and hour law 

to many workers who are not now covered 

by the act. This bill meets the need by (1) 

including in the interstate commerce cover- 

age of the law employees who are engaged 
in the activities of any business enterprise 
in which the total annual value of incoming 
merchandise, materials, or supplies moving 
directly across State lines to its place or 
places of business is $1 million or more and 

100 or more employees are employed by the 

employer; and (2) excluding from certain 

minimum-wage exemptions in the present 
act, employees of employers of 100 or more 
workers. 

The proposal embodied in the bill is part 
of the legislative program of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It is designed to carry out 
the recommendation made by the President 
in his recent Economic Report and budget 
message. 

NEED FOR EXTENDING THE PROTECTION OF THE 

ACT TO ADDITIONAL WORKERS 


The declared policy of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is to eliminate as rapidly as 
practicable, without substantially curtailing 
employment or earning power, substandard 
labor conditions in industries engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce. It is also designed to eliminate 
unfair competition in these industries re- 
sulting from substandard labor conditions, 

The present provisions of the act, however, 
omit or exclude from their application many 
of the employees in the varied industries 
included in this statement of policy. As a 
result, the approximately 24 million em- 
ployees who have minimum wage protec- 
tion under the present act represent only 
slightly more than 50 percent of the privately 
employed wage and salary workers, exclusive 
of administrative, executive, and professional 
employees, in this country. 

It is clear that the objectives of this act 
cannot well be attained without the removal 
of some of these existing restrictions. In 
keeping with the purpose of the act and with 
its character as remedial legislation, the 
courts have given the language of the act 
& liberal interpretation. But this has not 
resulted in applying the act in other areas 
which Congress could, but did not, regulate 
even though these areas also come within the 
broad purposes of the act. 
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PAST AMENDMENTS TO THE ACT 


The last comprehensive amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act were enacted 
in 1949. They were not entirely consonant 
with the overall purposes of accomplishing 
the stated objectives, because a contraction 
in coverage and increase in exemptions was 
coupled with the increase of the minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour. The exact extent 
of retraction in numbers of workers has 
never been clearly established. There is no 
question, however, that a substantial number 
of low-paid workers who most needed the 
help of the wage floor provided them by the 
act were not only denied the increase, but 
were deprived by the amendments of the 
minimum floor under their wages which 
they previously had. This produced the in- 
equitable result of providing, at the expense 
of these workers, a minimum wage increase 
for those less in need of it—many of whom 
already had protection through collective 
bargaining. 

Again, in 1955, when the minimum wage 
was increased to $1 an hour nothing was 
done to bring the act’s protection to many 
additional workers in need of a minimum 
wage. While the raising of the minimum 
without considering the expansion of cover- 
age complicates the unfinished task, it is 
important that the coverage of the act be 
broadened as soon as possible. Otherwise, 
the wages of the covered workers will be so 
much higher than those without protection 
that the problem of providing reasonable 
and practical wage protection in new areas 
will be increasingly difficult. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE ACT 


The proposed legislation would extend the 
protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to employees in enterprises doing business in 
commerce to a substantial extent employed 
by an employer of 100 or more employees. 
“Enterprise doing business in commerce to 
a substantial extent“ would be defined as any 
business enterprise in which the total an- 
nual value of incoming goods moving direct- 
ly across State lines to its place or places of 
business is $1 million or more. “Enterprise” 
would mean the related activities performed 
by any person for a common business purpose 
of providing goods or services, or a combina- 
tion of them, to others. It would include all 
such activities, whether they were performed 
in one or more establishments or by one or 
more corporate or other organizational units. 

The bill would also exclude from certain 
minimum wage exemptions contained in the 
present act employers of 100 or more work- 
ers so as to insure the protection of a mini- 
mum wage to employees of these large em- 
ployers who come within the interstate com- 
merce coverage of the act either under the 
present language of the law or under the 
proposed amendments. 

The proposed amendments would not 
change the present status of employees em- 
ployed in executive, administrative, profes- 
sional, or outside sales capacities because the 
exemption for these employees in section 
13(a)(1) would not be changed. The pres- 
ent exemptions in section 13 (a) (5) for fish- 
ermen; section 13(a) (6) for agriculture and 
irrigation workers; section 13(a)(7) for 
learners, apprentices, messengers, and handi- 
capped workers; section 13(a)(10) for work 
on agricultural commodities in the area 
of production; section 13(a) (14) for seamen 
on foreign vessels; and section 13 (d) for 
newsboys would likewise remain unchanged. 

The draft bill, subject to the exceptions 
noted above with respect to the exemptions 
in sections 13 (a) and 13 (d) which would re- 
main unchanged, would provide minimum 
wage protection for (1) employees working 
for an employer of 100 or more who do not 
come within the basic coverage language of 
the present law, but would be brought 
within it by the proposal to cover employees 
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of such an employer engaged in the activ- 
ities of an enterprise which meets the pro- 
posed test of substantial engagement in in- 
terstate commerce; and (2) employees work- 
ing for an employer of 100 or more who come 
within the basic coverage language of the 
present law and would have minimum wage 
protection now if they were not excluded 
under a specific exemption. 

These large business enterprises are now 
within the meaning of interstate commerce 
as this term is applied to employees under 
the act. Their operation depends on sub- 
stantial and continuous engagement in in- 
terstate commerce and is an integral part 
of the interstate commerce of the Nation. 
It is in such enterprise that protection under 
the Federal law is most needed. 

Although no change is proposed in the ex- 
emptions which are provided from the over- 
time pay and child labor provisions of the 
act, the bill would provide protection under 
these provisions to employees working for 
an employer of 100 or more (1) who do not 
come within the basic coverage language of 
the present law but are engaged in the ac- 
tivities of an enterprise meeting the proposed 
tests of substantial engagement in inter- 
state commerce, and who (2) do not come 
under any present exemption from the over- 
time and child labor provisions. 

The proposal would also amend the defini- 
tion of “wage” in section 3(m) to authorize 
the Secretary of Labor to determine the fair 
value of tips, as well as of board, lodging, or 
other facilities furnished by an employer to 
his employees (if they are customarily fur- 
nished by such employer to his employees), 
in ascertaining the wages paid to any em- 
ployee. 

Finally, the proposal would add a new 
paragraph to section 6(a) of the act requir- 
ing that seamen on American vessels to 
whom the minimum wage would apply must 
be paid not less than the rate which will 
provide them wages equal to compensation 
at the minimum hourly rate prescribed in 
section 6(a)(1) of the act for all hours that 
the seamen were actually on duty or stand- 
ing by. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN- 
COME TAX ACT OF 1959—AMEND- 
MENTS OMITTED FROM THE 
RECORD OF MAY 14, 1959 


The following amendments were 
omitted from the Recorp of May 14, 
1959: 

Mr. DIRKSEN submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 4245) relating to the taxation 
of the income of life-insurance com- 
panies, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


COMMISSION ON FEDERAL TAXA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF THE BILL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, my views 
on the urgent need for a special group 
of individuals to make an overall, com- 
prehensive study of our Federal tax 
structure are well known by my col- 
leagues. On May 7 I introduced Senate 
bill 1885, to establish a Commission on 
Federal Taxation. 

The response to this measure has been 
gratifying. Six tax-conscious Senators 
have already joined in cosponsoring this 
bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] 
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be added as an additional cosponsor of 
S. 1885. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from address prepared for broad- 

cast by him over Wisconsin radio stations. 
By Mr. SCOTT: 

Statement prepared by him entitled 

“La Salle College Centenary Fund.” 


ALLEGATION OF USE OF RECORDING 
DEVICE AT FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE HEARING 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment briefly on a statement 
made yesterday on the fioor by the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] with 
regard to a charge made by a reporter 
of the Christian Science Monitor to the 
effect that the Senator from Oregon had 
“hooked up his own wire recording de- 
vice to take down his fairly frank and 
forthright exchange with Mr. Herter.” 

I was present throughout the hearing 
on the nomination of Mr. Herter to be 
Secretary of State. I heard, I believe, 
every question the Senator from Oregon 
asked, and the responses made; and I 
observed the Senator from Oregon. I 
did not see there, and I do not believe 
there was in use there, any kind of re- 
cording device which the Senator from 
Oregon had with him or in or about him 
at the hearing. 

I have also consulted with staff mem- 
bers, Mr. Marcy and Mr. Holt, and I in- 
quired of them whether they had ob- 
served any such recording device. They 
have confirmed my view and my opinion 
that there was no such device. 

Therefore, the statement by the re- 
porter was wholly inaccurate. 

The Christian Science Monitor has a 
good reputation. Its reporters should 
know that all public hearings of the com- 
mittee are covered by verbatim reporters 
as well as by representatives of the press, 
radio, and television. I do not know the 
techniques which the Radio Gallery uses 
in recording public sessions of the com- 
mittee. Possibly they use tape record- 
ers. But these recorders are simply part 
and parcel of press and radio coverage. 
Let me repeat as unequivocally and forci- 
bly as I can that there is no evidence 
whatsoever that the Senator from Ore- 
gon used a tape recorder. The report 
appearing in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor can only be attributable to gross 
negligence on the part of the reporter 
or to a malicious attempt to attack the 
senior Senator from Oregon. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INCONSISTENCY 
IN HIS APPROACH TO THE NA- 
TION’S FISCAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, an 
editorial in this morning’s Washington 
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Post points up the inconsistency of the 
President in his approach to the Nation’s 
fiscal affairs. It notes that he urges 
against spending, but in the next breath 
talks about the great necessity of con- 
tinuing the high level of expenditures for 
the national highway program. 

It happens that I agree with the Presi- 
dent on this great necessity, although I 
vigorously disagree with his proposal to 
raise gasoline taxes as a means of paying 
for the program. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BOOKKEEPER 


President Eisenhower's comments on fiscal 
affairs the other day displayed a strange 
inconsistency. When he was speaking of 
general Federal finances, he saw nothing to 
be gained by “spending more money,” yet 
when he was questioned on the need for a 
continuing high level of expenditures on the 
Federal-aid highway program he conceded 
its great necessity. In his general com- 
ment he spoke sharply against any deficit 
financing and uttered not a word about tax 
increases, adopting a rigid hold-the-line at- 
titude. But in speaking of highways, the 
President pleaded for a gasoline tax increase 
or, if that were denied him, some other means 
of paying for the program, the anticipated 
cost of which has been mounting steadily. 

Why is it that Mr. Eisenhower seemed will- 
ing, in these comments, to consider on its 
merits only one of the Government’s many 
vital operations? Why is it that the Presi- 
dent can face up forthrightly to the need for 
higher gasoline taxes to finance needed high- 
ways but cannot bring himself to recommend 
higher income taxes to finance needed de- 
fense, foreign aid, housing, education, and 
other programs which have been so seriously 
shorted in his 1960 budget requests? 

The President is quite right to note that 
with employment picking up, a balanced 
budget becomes more important (although 
with recovery still far from complete a mod- 
est deficit in the next 12 months ought not 
to be a serious source of concern, in our opin- 
ion). But whenever he speaks of a balanced 
budget, Mr. Eisenhower seems to think solely 
in terms of cutting expenditures—however 
grave the human and social deficits which 
may result. 

His bookkeeping approach thus is curiously 
one sided. Although he speaks often of the 
early prospect of a half-trillion-dollar econ- 
omy, it never seems to occur to him that 
such an economy can—and should—support 
a bigger Federal budget. His appeal for new 
highway revenues has been a welcome lapse, 
but ironically Congress is not likely to heed 
this plea, mainly for the reason that this ad- 
ministration has poisoned the political air 
against any and all expansions of Federal 
activity. 

The American people look to their Govern- 
ment for action on their most pressing and 
immediate problems, among them security, 
decent homes and cities, better education, 
and progress against poverty, disease, and 
crime. The American people are again dem- 
onstrating the productive capacity to pro- 
vide all-out attacks on these problems, while 
still sustaining a high level of consumer pur- 
chasing. But the administration seems con- 
tent to boast about the country’s capacities 
and to minimize its problems. Blindly it 
refuses to tap the growing reservoir of na- 
tional power to meet the mounting require- 
ments for national action. And, sadly, a 
Democratic Congress has so far largely ac- 
quiesced. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
editorial makes a point of the fact that 
the President concentrates on worrying 
about monetary deficits, but has little 
concern for human and social deficits 
that may result. 

It is true that in recent years the Fed- 
eral Government has been running a 
financial deficit. 

But in my estimation, the main reason 
why we have this deficit is, not because 
of too many spending programs, but be- 
cause billions of dollars in tax revenues 
have been given away by the Republican 
tax cut of 1954. 

Conservative estimates indicate that 
under the law more than $14 billion in 
tax relief has gone to corporations and 
stockowners in the past 5 years. 

Had this money gone to the Treasury 
in tax receipts, there would be practically 
no deficit to show for the past 5 years. 

Mr. President, I discussed this matter 
at some length in my recent newsletter 
sent to my constituents in Michigan. I 
ask unanimous consent that my full 
statement in the newsletter be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Wry WE HAVE a DEFICIT 


A major portion of my mail deals with 
the vital subject of the economy. Much of 
it expresses alarm over the continuing high 
unemployment, business failures and the in- 
action of the Government in ending the 
recession. Other letters follow the Presi- 
dent’s line that a balanced budget must be 
maintained at all costs, and they urge the 
Congress to hold the line against the 
spenders. 

Apparently anyone who feels the Govern- 
ment has the responsibility to take action 
in building a prosperous economy is auto- 
matically placed in the category of the 
spenders. Personally, I see nothing wrong 
in that tag as long as one seeks to spend 
wisely and with the goal of advancing the 
standard of living of everyone. 

Nevertheless, it has become popular in 
certain circles to voice pious opposition to 
any program to help build our country on 
the grounds that this will increase the Fed- 
eral deficit and thus the national debt. It 
is high time, I think, to see just why we have 
run a deficit in recent years. 

The answer to this goes back to 1954 and 
the tax cut recommended by the Eisenhower 
administration and adopted by his Congress. 
It is primarily because of that tax cut that 
the United States will wind up the current 
fiscal year with a $16.7 billion deficit over 
the past 5 years. 

Now, everyone likes a tax cut, but only 

when it means a tax cut for everyone. The 
1954 tax law did not mean a tax decrease for 
everyone but mainly for a favored few. That 
law provided an estimated annual tax relief 
of $3.35 billion. But, of that amount $2.8 
billion went as tax relief to corporations 
and owners of corporate stocks. The aver- 
age citizen got little or no direct tax relief 
from that law. 
The bulk of the tax relief went to those 
who needed it least. And today, corporation 
profits and the stock market are hovering at 
record highs while the country suffers more 
than 4 million unemployed. 

Thus, over the 5-year period since the tax 
cut went into effect, corporations and stock- 
owners have benefited by more than $14 
billion in tax relief. Had that money gone 
to the Treasury in tax revenue, there would 
be practically no deficit to show for the 
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past 5 years, and we probably would have 
no difficulty in achieving a balanced budget. 

Or, had it been a real tax cut for our low 
and middle income groups, the tax savings 
would have immediately turned up in the 
economy, helping to raise the overall pros- 
perity. 

Another major reason for the fiscal prob- 
lem is the high interest rate policy of the 
administration. Over the past 6 years, the 
cost of borrowing money, both by individualis 
and the Government, has gone up at a stag- 
gering rate. During World War II, the cost 
of our survival sent the national debt up to 
about $280 billion. At that time, the inter- 
est charged on the debt was about $4.7 
billion. 

Today, with the national debt about the 
same level, the interest charges have reached 
a scandalous $8 billion a year. If this money 
found its way directly into the economy in 
terms of increased individual purchasing 
power, it might be worth it. Unfortunately, 
little of it gets into these channels. 

It is such factors as these that the Amer- 
ican people should check into before they 
join the attack on those who want the Goy- 
ernment to exercise its responsibility in cre- 
ating a genuinely prosperous America. You 
should draw a line between those who want 
to spend for the legitimate purpose of im- 
proving the economy and those who just 
give it away to their friends, 


NOMINATION OF C. DOUGLAS DIL- 
LON TO BE UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the more 
the junior Senator from Louisiana is able 
to learn about the Dillon nomination, the 
worse it looks. 

The worst evidence against Mr. Dillon 
so far is that which appears in his own 
testimony and over his own signature. 

For example, in my hand I hold a letter 
signed by Mr. Dillon. It took me 11 days 
to obtain this letter. Is is in reply to a 
request I made on May 4 in a Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearing. 
In the letter, Mr. Dillon tries to justify 
his attempt to pay off the Greek national 
debt with counterpart funds generated 
by American foreign aid. 

Mr. President, this letter dodges the 
issue. It was obviously written by a man 
of Mr. Dillon's background; namely, an 
international banker, a man who became 
a member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, at the time when he graduated 
from college, a man who inherited his 
father’s ability in financial wheeling and 
dealing in Wall Street, 

Let me discuss briefly the background 
of this matter. One hundred million 
dollars worth of counterpart funds are 
in the Central Bank of Greece. That 
money was there to be used for purposes 
agreeable to the United States and to 
the Government of Greece. It just hap- 
pened that the agreement contained a 
clause to the effect that, among various 
permissible uses—in fact, it could be used 
for almost any purpose under the sun— 
it was possible for it to be used to retire 
the national debt of a country. A dis- 
tinguished U.S. Senator went overseas a 
few years ago, and found that that sort 
of thing was being done. He was hor- 
rifled to learn that counterpart funds 
had been used to retire the national debt 
of Norway. So, upon his return to this 
country, he sponsored a bill in Congress 
to stop such a thing from happening. So 
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Congress passed the law which provided 
that it could not be done. After all, with 
our own national debt larger than that of 
all the other countries in the world put 
together, we could put that money to 
good use ourselves. 

But, Mr. President, with great leader- 
ship and great statesmanship, the ad- 
ministration succeeded in slipping 
through measures to permit use of coun- 
terpart funds against the national debt 
of Greece. I say this advisedly because 
had Congress been fully aware of the 
facts involved in the transaction dis- 
cussed in this letter concerning a 1957 
Greek deal, some of us would have op- 
posed it. The administration has suc- 
ceeded in slipping through an agreement 
to cancel approximately $115 million of 
the Greek national debt by the use of 
these counterpart funds. Now Mr. Dillon 
is trying to get the Congress to pass a 
joint resolution which will cover the 
rest of it. 

Mr. President, I submit to my col- 
leagues that they were not fully aware of 
what they voted for when, in connection 
with the 1957 act, they voted to let the 
first $115 million get away; and they will 
not vote to let the next $100 million get 
away, now that they know what hap- 
pened the first time. 

This international banker is a man for 
whom I hold no ill will. He is a man 
with whom I would like to be in business 
as a private citizen, a man with whom I 
would enjoy having dinner, a man who 
would do a wonderful job entertaining 
any friend on earth. But when he talks 
about the pressures on the Greek Gov- 
ernment and the Greek economy, and 
nowhere mentions the need to use these 
funds to relieve hardship, suffering, and 
unemployment among the poor people 
of Greece I must violently disagree with 
him. 

Nowhere does he talk about the need 
to have the U.S. Government use these 
funds to put such poor, unemployed 
people in Greece at work on desirable 
projects. 

In fact, nowhere in his letter does he 
mention unemployed people. By not 
mentioning them, he is saying, in effect, 
that great numbers of unemployed 
Greek people, who have ability, and who 
desperately need employment, cannot 
be helped with this money. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot believe this. 

I asked this man to supply me the list 
or the evidence of how many people there 
are unemployed in Greece, because, after 
all, it cannot be inflationary to put un- 
employed people to work, producing food, 
or building homes to provide shelter, or 
making clothes to put on their backs. 
That is not inflationary. That is anti- 
inflationary. Thus far I have received 
no information from Mr. Dillon other 
than generalities about the rate of 
growth, which relate to unemployment 
and the use of such resources. 

However, I did some checking on my 
own and discovered that there is chronic 
unemployment in Greece of about 7 per- 
cent of the whole population and that 
another 18 percent are partially un- 
employed. 

Here is this great New York banker, 
with $100 million worth of counterpart 
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funds available which must be spent in 
Greece, with one-quarter of the popula- 
tion of Greece either totally or partially 
unemployed, who wants to help the 
Greek Government which has acted 
courageously in resisting pressures to 
spend the money. He wants to help the 
Greek Government to avoid using this 
money to put people to work doing con- 
structive jobs. That is the great states- 
manship we are offered in the running of 
our foreign aid program. 

I must say when Congress confirms 
these kinds of people to run our foreign 
aid programs and spend billions of dol- 
lars, it will be understood why one could 
roam the whole wide world and could 
not find anyone other than a big-shot 
government leader or a counterpart— 
what kind of a counterpart? A counter- 
part of a New York banker—who ex- 
presses the least appreciation for the 
foreign aid program. This is the reason 
why the Communists can convince peopie 
that the whole thing is a big steal, that 
it is all crooked; because the poor man 
does not get a dime of it. 

I talked on yesterday to a very fine 
press man, who is highly regarded and 
who can be called nonpartisan, being a 
good friend of both Republicans and 
Democrats. He told me that last year 
he went through Italy from top to bot- 
tom, and he could not find a soul who 
admitted receiving one dollar’s worth 
of help out of our foreign aid; and yet 
we must have given Italy almost $3 bil- 
lion in foreign aid over the years. But 
this newspaperman did not see the folks 
Mr. Dillon would see. He did not get 
to see the princes. He did not get to see 
the premiers. He did not get to see the 
politicians. He did not get to see the 
principal political favorites. He just 
happened to run into the ordinary every- 
day people. He could not find a soul 
who admitted getting one dollar’s worth 
of benefit from the $3 billion we spent 
there in foreign aid. 

A book has been written entitled “The 
Ugly American.” Oddly enough, the 
ugly American in the book is the hero. 
He is an unattractive person physically, 
but he has a heart, a heart that is for 
the people, and a heart that understands 
the people. That man did a good job 
in a certain country. 

In that book is portrayed a young 
American ambassador, who fought 
against corruption, misunderstanding, 
and mishandling of funds. There was 
another character in the book named 
Joe Bing, a public relations man in the 
State Department who was likable, jolly, 
went to parties, and got along with other 
Americans. 

The book closes by telling of the tragic 
failure of American foreign aid in the 
fictitious county of Sarkhan. The very 
courageous American ambassador trying 
to do a good job gets fired, and the party 
guy gets the job. 

That is about the kind of activity we 
are seeing today. When the nomination 
of Douglas Dillon comes before the Sen- 
ate, I plan to tell the Senate a new story 
of the Ugly American, how the guy who 
does the good job gets fired, and how the 
guy who recommends the Douglas Dillon 
deals gets the job. 
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So far I am the only Senator who is 
opposing the confirmation of this nomi- 
nation. If I am beaten on this issue, 
I would not be in the least dismayed at 
being the only one against him. It is an 
outrage. When the American people 
find out the truth, they will think un- 
kindly of those who seek to force this 
nomination through. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter to which I have 
referred printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 14, 1959. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the hearings 
before the Foreign Relations Committee on 
May 4, Senator Lone requested additional 
information explaining the situation in 
Greece which has led the executive branch 
to propose that section 516 of the Mutual 
Security Act be amended to permit the use 
of counterpart for debt retirement when any 
other use would adversely affect economic 
and financial stabilization. The purpose of 
this letter is to supply the additional back- 
ground information requested. 

When the United States provides com- 
modities to a foreign country as grant aid 
that country is required to deposit into a 
special account an amount of its own cur- 
rency equivalent in value to the commodi- 
ties furnished. As the committee is aware, 
these local currency deposits are called 
counterpart funds. 

Counterpart funds, with the exception 
of a small amount set aside for U.S. 
uses, are the property of the foreign govern- 
ment concerned. Nevertheless, by agreement 
between the United States and the other 
government, they may be used only to fur- 
ther the purposes of the mutual security 
program, and their use for specific expendi- 
tures must be agreed upon by both govern- 
ments. 

A counterpart account was established in 
Greece at the beginning of the Marshall plan 
and has continued to exist until the present 
time. The use of the counterpart account 
has been the subject of continuous discus- 
sion between the two governments as con- 
templated by the legislation. 

To put the matter into perspective, it is 
useful to recall the policy covering the use 
of counterpart funds in the days of the 
Marshall plan when aid to Greece was very 
substantial. The question of counterpart 
uses was considered at some length by the 
Congress, and in particular by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, during that 
period. In its report No. 935 (80th Cong. 
2d sess.) the committee recorded its view 
that appropriate uses of these funds would 
include: 

“(a) Immobilization of the local currency, 
in whole or in part, to assist in measures of 
financial reform and currency stabilization; 

“(b) Use for retiring the national debt so 
as to promote the most rapid achievement 
of financial stability.” 

The Greek Government was at that time 
confronted with the extremely difficult prob- 
lem of reconstructing and restoring a coun- 
try and an economy ravaged by invasion 
and civil strife. It was compelled to make 
very heavy expenditures of Greek currency, 
which in turn led to serious inflation. The 
effort of the United States throughout this 
period was directed toward support of Greek 
efforts to restore sound economic and finan- 
cial conditions, In this connection, the abil- 
ity of the United States Government repre- 
sentatives to control the expenditure of coun- 
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terpart funds, thereby immobilizing or ster- 
ilizing large amounts, was one of the most 
useful devices to preclude more serious in- 
flationary pressure. Thus, sterilization of a 
considerable portion of the counterpart funds 
was an important factor in restoring eco- 
nomic stability. 

It had been originally contemplated that 
these sterilized counterpart funds might ul- 
timately be used to retire some of the very 
substantial debt incurred by the Greek Gov- 
ernment to its Central Bank. Action to this 
effect was deliberately postponed pending 
further improvement in the Greek fiscal sit- 
uation. $ 

However, in 1953 Congress enacted legisla- 
tion which prohibited the use of counterpart 
funds for debt retirement. This prohibition 
(now section 516 of the Mutual Security 
Act) of course did not mean, nor was it 
intended to mean, that counterpart funds 
should be spent for uses which would be 
contrary to the objectives for which aid had 
been provided. In other words, there re- 
mained a responsibility to see to it that coun- 
terpart funds would be used to promote eco- 
nomic and fiscal stability. 

In recognition of the fact that release into 
the Greek economy of a large amount of 
counterpart funds would be unwise, the ex- 
ecutive branch proposed and Congress en- 
acted a proviso to section 516 which enabled 
us to reach an agreement in 1957 with the 
Government of Greece to cancel about $115 
million of Greek Government debts to the 
Bank of Greece. This authority was limited, 
however, to very special circumstances, and 
is not applicable to the remaining counter- 
part funds now under discussion, We are 
now talking about 3.6 billion drachma, equiv- 
alent to $120 million, which still remain on 
the books unreleased. This represents about 
18 percent of the total of more than 20 billion 
drachma generated during the history of the 
program. 

To inject this additional amount of local 
currency into the money supply of the Greek 
economy would, in the opinion of both gov- 
ernments, have serious inflationary con- 
sequences. It would simply increase the 
amount of money available without increas- 
ing in any way the amount of goods or serv- 
ices available for purchase. The obvious ef- 
fect would, of course, be to increase prices 
and costs for all concerned. Rather than 
benefiting the individual Greek citizen it 
would have directly opposite results since 
inflation hits first and hardest at the low 
income groups. 

The Greek Government itself has been 
faced with considerable internal pressure 
to spend these funds but in view of the ob- 
vious inflationary consequences, the Gov- 
ernment has courageously. withstood these 
pressures and made plain its intent to main- 
tain this account as a sterilized one. 

This is the situation in which we are ask- 
ing for the amendment. If the amendment is 
not adopted we anticipate that, since both 
governments are agreed that expenditure of 
the counterpart funds would be inflationary, 
the counterpart funds would continue to be 
sterilized. Such sterilization could continue 
for several years to come. However, if the 
amendment is adopted, we expect that the 
major portion of the funds will be used to 
cancel an equivalent amount of the debt 
which is carried on the books of the Greek 
Central Bank. This is not debt which is 
owed to individuals, nor does it constitute 
a burden on the Greek Government which 
must be retired at some future date from 
current revenue. The proposed use is, of 
course, neither inflationary nor deflationary 
since it merely amounts to a cancellation of 
a nominal Government asset and an equiv- 
alent nominal Government liability. 

It may be added that our economic pro- 
grams in Greece have been directed toward 
promoting economic development within the 
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framework of a sound economic and finan- 
cial policy. These efforts have been eminent- 
ly successful, as may be seen by reference 
to the presentation materials submitted to 
the Congress. For example, between 1952 
and 1958, real gross national product in- 
creased by nearly 50 percent, consumption 
rose by 40 percent, and private investment 
increased by 50 percent. These results, we 
believe, fully justify our adherence to sound 
economic and fiscal policy as the basis for 
economic development which has been truly 
beneficial to all the citizens of Greece. 

As you know, the new Director of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration is 
Mr. James W. Riddleberger, who, as a result 
of his assignment as American Ambassador 
in Greece, is thoroughly familiar with this 
situation. As soon as he assumes his new 
duties, I will ask him as a matter of first 
priority to review carefully this matter. In 
any event, no action will be taken prior to 
the completion of this future review. 

Sincerely yours, 
DovucGLas DILLON, 
Acting Secretary. 


REPRINTING OF HOUSE DOCUMENT 
NO. 451, 84TH CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 95) au- 
thorizing the reprinting of House Docu- 
ment No. 451 of the 84th Congress. 


A NEW APPROACH TO FOREIGN AID 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
the time of another foreign-aid bill. 
Those of us who have been in Congress 
long enough have seen more than a 
decade of continuous organized pro- 
grams of assistance. We have lived with 
four principal postwar aid agencies in 
succession—the ECA, the MSA, the FOA, 
and now the ICA. We have witnessed 
the annual level of appropriations go up, 
and we have witnessed it come down. 
We have watched the emphasis in these 
programs shift from economic aid during 
the days of the Marshall plan, to mili- 
tary aid in subsequent years. If my per- 
ceptions are accurate, we are now at the 
beginning of a shift back to an era of 
economic emphasis. 

We have also observed a change in the 
principal focus of these programs, from 
Western Europe to the Far East and 
then the Middle East. Again, if my per- 
ceptions are accurate, the focus may now 
be shifting toward Africa and Latin 
America. 

It is common practice to say that we 
have put $60 or $70 billion into foreign 
aid since the close of World War II. I, 
myself, have used a round figure of that 
kind at times. In all honesty, however, 
I have used it as have others, as the 
roughest of measures. The fact is that 
the figure tells us very little, because it is 
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a composite figure. Unless it is recog- 
nized as such, it is misleading. 

The $70 billion includes appropriations 
for many disparate undertakings. It 
includes outright grants and gifts, as 
well as loans on which we fully expect 
repayment with a good rate of interest. 
The latter is aid in about the same sense 
that a banker aids a farmer when he 
takes a mortgage on his farm. Some 
might call it, not so much aid, as just 
plain business. Whatever it is called, 
it is obvious that bona fide repayable 
loans to other nations have nothing in 
common with setting up a temporary 
soup kitchen for flood victims, or main- 
taining hundreds of thousands of Middle 
Eastern refugees for years. Yet, ex- 
penditures for all of these purposes are 
included in the figure of $60 or $70 bil- 
lion for aid. 

Similarly, we list indiscriminately as 
foreign aid, the cost of a squadron of 
fighter planes given to an unsteady gov- 
ernment somewhere, and the cost of as- 
signing a public health expert to a nation 
with a malaria problem. The effect of 
these actions on us and on others may 
be as different as night and day. The 
only thing they may really have in com- 
mon is that both cost us something. 

Having lumped these and a dozen 
other dissimilar undertakings together 
as the foreign-aid program, we try to 
measure total effect in terms of success 
or failure. It cannot be done. It is like 
counting eggs and weighing sugar, add- 
ing them together, and stating the re- 
sults in quarts. 

The simple fact is that some parts of 
foreign aid in certain circumstances 
have been beneficial to this Nation and 
helpful to other nations. The same 
parts in different circumstances, or 
other parts in the same circumstances, 
have not been helpful to others and have 
not been beneficial to us. But we shall 
never really know which is which, and 
what is what, so long as all the parts are 
hopelessly intermingled, as is now the 
case. 

For the total national effort which we 
label “the foreign-aid program,” or, more 
euphemistically, the mutual security 
program, all that we can say is that we 
go on, year after year, doing a number 
of things abroad which we think have 
some connection, at least, with maintain- 
ing a decent image of the United States 
in the world, with safeguarding the Na- 
tion’s security, and with advancing its 
interests. I use the phrase “we think” 
because the only certainty in this entire 
business is that what we are doing re- 
quires money—billions of dollars. Spe- 
cifically, for the next fiscal year, the ad- 
ministration asks $3.9 billion. 

Barring the unusual, I suspect that we 
shall act in this matter as we have acted 
in the past. We shall assume that the 
administration has asked for too much 
money, as experience indicates that it 
invariably does; and this applies to both 
kinds of administration, Republican and 
Democratic. Therefore, we shall cut the 
amount requested, perhaps more deeply 
this year than in past years. The ad- 
ministration will protest the size of the 
cut, however large or small it may be. 
One or the other House may be per- 
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suaded by the protest, and we shall re- 
store a part of it. That is the pattern. 
That is what has been done year after 
year. 

Will the Senate really know whether 
the final amount appropriated is too 
much or too little or just right? Will the 
House? Indeed, will the administration 
know? The fact is that no one will know 
because we do not have specific objec- 
tives, specific yardsticks against which to 
measure cost in any rational fashion. 
We have only generalizations. The pro- 
gram is supposed to stop communism. 
Where? How? When? The program is 
supposed to prime underdeveloped na- 
tions to the point of economic self- 
propulsion. Which nations? What 
point? The program is to promote good 
will and cooperation. Is it the kind 
manifested in the Formosan riots? Or is 
it the kind demonstrated in the attacks 
on the Vice President of the United 
States in Latin America? 

Perhaps I have overdrawn the picture, 
but the childish exaggeration of the 
capabilities of aid programs by the 
executive branch invites this overdraw- 
ing, this caricature. As I have already 
said, I have no doubt that foreign aid 
has done some good. Similarly, I have 
no doubt that it has done some harm. 
Whatever its impact, the fact is that 
there is hardly a Member of this body 
who is satisfied with this program as it 
now operates. Contrast the present gen- 
eral doubt and dissatisfaction with the 
broad acceptance and approval of the 
Marshall plan a few years ago and the 
point 4 program of technical aid. 

Despite the doubt and dissatisfaction, 
we shall probably go along with foreign 
aid for another year. We shall do so be- 
cause we are not prepared to dispute as 
nonessential what the President has 
labeled as essential to the Nation. 

But in all seriousness, Mr. President, 
I must ask, how much longer can we 
go on this way? The uneasiness with the 
foreign aid program which is evident in 
Congress is not a whim out of the blue. 
It is not political. It is not inexplicable. 
It is a reflection of a current of senti- 
ment which is beginning to run very 
strongly through the Nation. The un- 
easiness is not over the concept of help- 
ing others. Nor do I believe that it rep- 
resents a retreat from international 
realities and responsibilities. The un- 
easiness is over the way the concept of 
helping others and fulfilling our interna- 
tional responsibilities is being translated 
into action. It is an uneasiness over the 
administrative decadence with which 
foreign aid is now surrounded. 

I may be wrong, Mr. President, but I 
am persuaded that time is running out 
on foreign aid. We shall either begin to 
come to grips with the problems of this 
program during this session, or the next 
session may well see a tide of public 
reaction so strong that it will swamp the 
entire undertaking. It may well inun- 
date both the good and the bad in for- 
eign aid, the essential and the non- 
essential. 

Mr. President, in recent years the 
Congress has tried to do what the admin- 
istration has been superficial and/or 
negligent in doing. It has studied for- 
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eign aid in detail in committees. It has 
paid heed to the helpful observations of 
the Comptroller General on waste and 
inefficiency in administration. It has 
uncovered some evidences of corruption 
and signs of mismanagement which 
border on the scandalous. 

A couple of years ago, a special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations made a painstaking study of 
almost every aspect of foreign aid. The 
committee tried to set the program on 
the right track with a series of inte- 
grated, far-reaching recommendations 
for its reorganization. What happened? 
With much praise for the work of the 
committee, the administration proceeded 
to pick and choose from among the rec- 
ommendations. The net result was to 
leave the program little improved. 

As another example of the superficial- 
ity of the administration in dealing with 
the problems of the aid program, I point 
to the fact that for years I have been 
trying to bring about the abolition of 
a separate agency for the administration 
of the aid program. I have been trying 
to integrate the functions of the aid 
agency into the Department of State and 
the Department of Defense. Twice Con- 
gress has voted to bring about this 
change, and twice the administration has 
circumvented the congressional intent. 
We voted to abolish MSA in 1953 and to 
put its functions and personnel into the 
State Department. The administration 
countered by replacing MSA with the 
Foreign Operations Administration. We 
voted to abolish FOA and put its func- 
tions into the State Department. The ad- 
ministration countered by replacing FOA 
in 1954 with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. And there we are 
today, Mr. President, with an ICA having 
one foot in the Department of State and 
one foot out, in what is called a semi- 
autonomous status. It is independent 
but it is not independent, and the em- 
ployees of this agency are left hanging 
in between. 

These examples make it clear, Mr. 
President, that by the very nature of our 
system, Congress alone is not able to 
bring about necessary reforms in the aid 
program and its administration. Con- 
gress alone is not able to perform the 
careful surgery on the aid program 
which will excise the nonessential and 
leave the essential. The job is not going 
to be done without an energetic admin- 
istration, willing to cooperate with Con- 
gress in doing it. 

Because the job that needs doing has 
not been done, the pressure is rising in 
this body to reach for a meat ax instead 
of a scalpel in dealing with foreign aid 
appropriations. I can understand and 
sympathize with the temptation. Un- 
fortunately, the damage which can be 
done by the cleaver of legislative cor- 
rection, can be as great as the failure of 
the administration to act to eliminate 
the shortcomings in the program. 

Before the step is irrevocably taken, 
before the ax is unsheathed, it may be 
well to try once again to move the ad- 
ministration to act, as it long ago should 
have acted on its own initiative. It may 
be well to try once again to make changes 
which will enable us to begin to discard 
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the undesirable while retaining the de- 
sirable in this program, to try once 
again to end the administrative rot. 

I propose, Mr. President, to propose, 
once again, amendments in committee 
and, if necessary, on the floor of the 
Senate which will abolish the ICA 
as a semiautonomous agency. These 
amendments will place aid program 
personnel and funds fully and completely 
within the Department of State, in order 
that duplicative, unnecessary services 
may be terminated, in order that essen- 
tial ICA personnel will have an adequate 
status and reasonable security in their 
work. At the same time, these amend- 
ments will put the military aspects of 
foreign aid in the Department of De- 
fense, except that firm control over all 
aid policy, by control over funds, shall be 
vested in the Secretary of State. This 
reform, which Congress has been trying 
to bring about for years, is a prerequisite 
to a sane and adequate aid program. It 
is a prerequisite to an end of the present 
tendencies to extend aid by force of hab- 
it. It is a prerequisite to an end of the 
costly bureaucratic obsession to expand 
the aid program into whatever nation 
will have it, whether it is needed or not, 
whether it is desirable or not. That, Mr. 
President, is the first step to a better aid 
program. 

It is not the only one we need to take if 
we would preserve what is worthwhile in 
this program. We shall have to go fur- 
ther. I intend to offer other amend- 
ments which will take us further. What 
I have in mind is quite complex. I ask, 
therefore, for the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate while I lay the background for these 
other proposed amendments. 

As Senators know, part of the present 
aid program takes the form of the point 
4 program which operates in many na- 
tions. Point 4, as the Senate knows, is 
the advisory assistance that we give oth- 
ers to improve their technologies, their 
educational systems, their public health 
methods, and so forth. It is similar to 
the work that missionaries and private 
foundations have done for generations. 
The money expended in any single coun- 
try under point 4 is relatively small as 
amounts go in the total aid program. 
The whole amount that is asked for 
point 4 is $211 million out of the $3.9 
billion. I can assure the Senate that, 
generally speaking, the results obtained 
relative to cost, in terms of general good 
will and other more tangible benefits, are 
very great. I have no doubt that im- 
provements can be made in the point 4 
program, but compared with the reforms 
that are desperately needed elsewhere in 
the aid program, these improvements are 
relatively minor and can be left to a 
later time. Let me stress, then, that the 
amendments which I propose to offer 
will in no way affect the point 4 technical 
assistance aspects of foreign aid. That 
essentially good will undertaking will 
continue to operate as it is operating so 
far as these amendments are concerned. 

Nor would the amendments which I 
propose to offer affect the Development 
Loan Fund. I supported the creation 
of that Fund and I shall continue to 
support it so long as its operations are 
kept, as they are now, on a loan basis 
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with reasonable expectation of reciprocal 
benefit. The amendments which I shall 
introduce will not have an adverse effect 
on the Fund. If anything they will act, 
indirectly, to strengthen it. 

If the grave shortcomings in the aid 
program do not originate in Development 
Loan Fund any more than they do in 
point 4 technical assistance activities, 
neither do they lie, in significant meas- 
ure, in the so-called contingency and 
miscellaneous aspects of the aid program. 
Under these sections much discretion is 
given to the President and certain United 
Nations and other relatively minor pro- 
grams are carried on. Although there is 
undoubtedly room for improvement in 
these aspects of the aid program, I am 
prepared to let them go for another time 
in order to get at the more serious diff- 
culties. Those parts of the aid program, 
therefore, are also left untouched by the 
amendments I intend to offer. 

What will be affected, Mr. President, is 
the area which I believe contains the 
principal shortcomings, the costly short- 
comings of this program. That is the 
area of heavy and continuing gifts and 
grants of military aid, which this year 
total $1.6 billion out of the total of $3.9 
billion requested. It is the area of con- 
tinuing grants of so-called defense sup- 
port which totals $835 million out of the 
$3.9 billion sought. It is the area of 
special assistance grants—and I empha- 
size the word “grants,” not loans—of eco- 
nomic aid which total $272 million out 
of the $3.9 billion asked. 

These are the areas of decay in foreign 
aid. These are the areas in which, over 
the years, a one-sided dependency has 
developed for which an end is not yet in 
sight. These are the areas in which the 
fissures of corruption have begun to ap- 
pear. These are the areas of great waste 
and inefficiency. These are the areas of 
burgeoning hostility between the Ameri- 
can people who must foot the bill and the 
peoples of the recipient nations who, 
sometimes, as distinct from their govern- 
ments, see very little benefit from the 
hundreds of millions, the billions that 
have been poured into their lands. 

This area—this area of grants and 
gifts—is responsible for 75 percent of 
the total amount we are asked to appro- 
priate. It is by far the most important, 
and the most expensive segment of the 
program. But can we now weigh the 
value of these particular programs as 
they may operate in a particular coun- 
try? Can the people of the United 
States appraise these vast expenditures 
of their public funds? No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; the bulk of the information that is 
needed for that purpose is classified. To 
be sure, Members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee will be told how much 
money is spent on military aid and de- 
fense support for a given country. But 
can they, in turn, tell the people of the 
United States how much will be spent in 
Pakistan, in Turkey, in Formosa, in 
Korea? No, Mr. President; they cannot 
tell them because the figures are classi- 
fied. 

The security classification of these 
figures is preposterous. It has little, if 
anything, to do with security. Many 
foreigners know what the figures are, at 
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least in part, and many of the figures 
can be found if an effort is made to find 
them by a foreigner intent upon finding 
them because, not infrequently, they are 
published in newspapers. 

If I may digress for a moment, I should 
like to point out to the Senate that I 
have in my hand several clippings from 
the press and other publicly available 
publications. The Senate can find in 
these clippings figures on military aid 
and defense support which have come to 
the Senate bearing the label of “secret” 
under the foreign-aid program. Yet, 
here they are, available to anyone who 
has the time and inclination to search 
for them. The classified aid figures for 
several countries are represented in these 
clippings which were found by the most 
brief and casual kind of newspaper 
search. With additional time and effort 
I have no doubt that the number of clip- 
pings could be multiplied many times. I 
ask unanimous consent that they may be 
inserted at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clippings may be printed 
in the Recorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Is it any wonder, 
Mr. President, that I say the security 
classification of these figures has little, 
if anything to do with security? Fur- 
thermore, I am completely unpersuaded 
by the arguments of the executive branch 
in justification of the secrecy classifica- 
tion which it places on the figures for 
military aid and defense support. That 
branch claims, in effect, that it makes 
their job easier if the figures are kept 
secret. If they were public, the execu- 
tive branch says that it would be pres- 
sured by competitive demands for in- 
creases in aid from various countries. I 
can only say that if that is the case, the 
proper remedy for the problem of the 
executive branch is not to put a secret 
label on these figures, but to learn to 
say “No” to the competitive demands. 
The very argument the branch uses 
throws considerable doubt on the valid- 
ity of the relationship of the amounts 
expended for gifts or grants of military 
aid and defense support, and the genuine 
purposes and needs of this type of aid. 

I propose, therefore, Mr. President, to 
offer in committee and on the floor, if 
necessary, an amendment which will 
make the figures on military aid and 
defense support as public as those on 
economic aid or technical assistance. 
The amendment will prohibit expendi- 
tures for such purposes in any country 
for which the figures are not made public. 

I intend, Mr. President, to offer still 
one other amendment affecting directly 
grants for defense support, and grants 
for economic assistance and, indirectly, 
grants for military aid, in short, an 
amendment affecting the area of pre- 
ponderant cost in the total foreign-aid 
program. 

This amendment will require, in the 
case of nations receiving grants of de- 
fense support or economic assistance 
that. the executive branch work out in 
detail with the recipient nation, and sub- 
mit in connection with next year’s aid 
bill, a detailed plan for the progressive 
reduction of these grants or gifts to zero 
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for each such nation over a maximum 
3-year period. This reduction can be 
brought about by cutting excess military 
forces, and hence, the need for defense 
support, by a stepped-up effort to in- 
crease the productivity of the recipient 
nations, by shifting from grants to loans, 
by working out a coordinated aid pro- 
gram with other nations able to help, or 
by other means. What will be required, 
however, is that at the end of 3 years, 
this type of giveaway aid, perhaps this is 
not the right designation, shall cease. 

By next year, Mr. President, if this 
amendment is adopted, the people of the 
United States will know how much in 
grants is going to each country in which 
the aid program operates. We shall 
know, moreover, the plan by which these 
grants are to be progressively reduced 
until at the end of 3 years, they will cease 
to be made. 

I am confident that the people of the 
United States will accept the responsi- 
bilities which 3-year plans of this kind 
entail since we can reasonably expect to 
see an end to the continuing dependency 
in a specific period of time. By the same 
token, I have little doubt that responsible 
leaders and the people of recipient coun- 
tries will welcome this approach. They, 
no less than we, are anxious to end the 
state of one-sided dependency upon us 
in which they now find themselves. With 
a clearcut goal, they will redouble their 
own efforts. With an end of the depend- 
ency in sight, moreover, there will be a 
decline in the hostility which frequently 
festers beneath the surface in countries 
where huge U.S. missions operate. With 
a deadline, those governments who have 
coasted along on the assumption of per- 
manent U.S. subsidy may be spurred to 
act decisively on their internal inade- 
quacies. 

Mr. President, I believe the adoption of 
these amendments will point the way to 
an elimination of the shortcomings in 
foreign aid. I believe they will go far 
to end the frustrating aimlessness which 
now afflicts the program. I believe they 
will do much to redirect the aid program 
in a sound and progressive direction. I 
believe they will meet the demand of the 
people of the United States for a thor- 
oughgoing reform. I believe they will do 
about as much as Congress can do to 
preserve the usefulness in foreign aid 
while excising the useless, the wasteful, 
and the damaging. The rest will be up 
to the administration. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not hear all 
the speech my good friend from Mon- 
tana has made, but I wish to compliment 
him on the part which I heard. There 
is no doubt that some amendments 
should be adopted by Congress dealing 
with the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to compliment the acting majority 
leader on his very challenging remarks 
this morning. My only objection is to 
the use of the word “giveaway.” In my 
voting for mutual security I never con- 
sidered the program a giveaway pro- 
gram. I considered it of mutual benefit 
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to those who received and those who 
gave. It is a question of sustaining the 
defense of this country in this foreshort- 
ened world, where defense takes on a 
different meaning than before, 


EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Mar. 5, 1958] 
JORDAN Gets $5 MILLION BUDGET ATD 


AMMAN, March 4.—The United States 
agreed today to plug a $5 million gap in 
Jordan's budget. 

Under an agreement signed here, half of a 
$10 million aid grant made last December 
will be used to cover the budget deficit. 

Harold Nelson, director of the American 
point 4 aid program here, said that since 
1956, U.S. aid to Jordan totaled $43,750,000. 

Today's agreement marks the third time 
in that period that American funds have 
been used to prop King Hussein’s govern- 
ment budget. Last April, the United States 
poured $10 million into the Jordanian budg- 
et. Two months later, another $10 million 
was granted to meet a budget deficit. 

Hussein’s pro-Western government, threat- 
ened by a leftist revolt last April, lost an 
annual British grant worth more than $30 
million upon termination of the 1948 Anglo- 
Jordanian friendship treaty a year ago. 

Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and Syria promised 
to make good the lost British subsidy. Only 
Saudi Arabia has paid up so far. 

Nelson gave the following breakdown of 
aid to Jordan in the past 2 years: 

June 1956: $2 million for technical aid. 

April 1957: $10 million for a budget deficit. 

June 1957: $10 million again for a budget 
deficit. 

June 1957: $10 million for military equip- 
ment. 

December 1957: $10 million for develop- 
ment projects, 

December 1957: $1,750,000 for technical aid. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 3, 1959] 


SPAIN Suppresses News or U.S. Am—Press 
Puays Down MENTION THOUGH REQUESTS 
Go ON 

(By Benjamin Welles) 


Maor, January 2.—The Spanish regime 
appears to be suppressing mention of U.S: 
friendship and assistance to Spain. 

There are no signs of any slackening in the 
Spanish Government’s requests for continu- 
ing U.S. aid. This has passed the $1 billion 
mark since 1954. This fiscal year it may 
exceed $200 million more. 

For Spain, whose foreign currency reserves 
were recently exhausted and whose trading 
balance is overspent by about $300 million 
yearly, U.S. aid is not a negligible factor. 

However, the attention of US. of- 
ficials and other foreign observers has been 
directed increasingly in recent months to a 
steady playing down of all references to 
American assistance in the Spanish-censored 
press. 

This situation and the announcement that 
Fernando Maria Castiella, the Foreign 
Minister, will pay an official visit to Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser in Cairo in a fort- 
night have led to speculation that Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco is beginning 
to move slowly toward a line of “positive 
neutrality” like that of India and the United 
Arab Republic. 

Such a policy would not mean a sudden 
diminishing of his anti-Communist line. It 
would, however, appear to give Spain more 
room for diplomatic maneuvering while not 
endangering continuing sources of U.S. 
assistance. 

The situation has come still further to the 
fore following close analysis of General 
Franco’s annual year-end speech to the na- 
tion 3 nights ago and the traditional 
New Year press statements by his Cabinet 
Ministers. 
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The dictator carefully avoided in an hour- 
long broadcast of more than 8,000 words any 
reference to the United States, although he 
referred 33 times directly to the Soviet Union, 
Moscow, or communism and its dangers to 
Spain, His Cabinet aids copied his tech- 
nique. 

Except for Gen. Antonio Barroso, the War 
Minister, who recently visited Washington to 
seek help in modernizing five Spanish divi- 
sions at an estimated cost of $400 million, 
Spain’s leaders were silent about the United 
States. 

This was so although it is their country’s 
chief source of cotton to keep the textile 
mills running, the edible oils that all Span- 
jiards cook with, foodstuffs to hold prices 
down and dollars to shore up the weak 
peseta. 

Praising his own regime, General Franco 
stated: 

“Over the course of 22 years * * * noth- 
ing has been freely vouchsafed us excepting 
the aid and assistance of the Almighty.” 

U.S. officials here have found this passage 
hard to reconcile with statistics showing that 
General Franco’s government has received 
since 1953 from U.S. public funds $350 mil- 
lion in modern arms for the Spanish armed 
forces and $894 million in varying types of 
economic aid, including $351 million in com- 
modities and $100 million in foodstuffs dis- 
tributed through American Roman Catholic 
charities. 

In addition, 1,000 Spaniards have been 
taken to the United States in the last few 
years to learn modern techniques and $400 
million have been spent on a chain of 
major military bases for defense against 
Communist attack. These bases eventually 
will revert to the Spanish Government. 

Observers who see General Franco lean- 
ing to the idea of positive neutrality have 
noted that in the last 18 months he has 
approved trade pacts with five Iron Curtain 
nations and that Spain today is trading 
quietly with the Soviet Union. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 7, 1958 


U.S. Am ro TAIWAN TOTALS A BILLION—Na- 
TIONALIST CHINA CouLp Nor Have MAIN- 
TAINED ECONOMY AND ARMY OTHERWISE 
Tarrer, TAIWAN, September 6.—The United 

States has poured more than a billion dollars 

into economic aid to Nationalist China since 

its Government moved to Taiwan from the 

mainland in 1949. 

Without this help, Nationalist China would 
have been unable to sustain its economy or 
maintain its 600,000-man armed forces. 

American bombings during World War II, 
when the island was held by Japan, inflicted 
severe damage on Taiwan and the nearby 
islands, shattering their industry. After the 
Chinese took over from Japan in 1945, a new 
Chinese provincial government did little to 
improve the situation. 

With U.S. help, the Nationalists who fled 
to the island from the Red revolution in 
China were able to reorganize their army 
and build up their economy to a point where 
the standard of living on Taiwan is re- 
cognized as second only to Japan's in the Far 
East. 


RICE SURPLUS EXPORTED 

Taiwan’s main crop is rice. Through in- 
tensive use of fertilizer, the island grows 
enough to feed a population of 10 million 
and even provide a surplus for export. 

Sugar exports, however, provide the biggest 
individual source of much needed foreign 
exchange. 

The bulk of U.S. economic aid money since 
1951 has gone into development of the textile 
industry. Taiwan, which once imported most 


American money also helped develop the 
island’s power resources, communications, 
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transport, mining, fishing, public health and 
sanitation. 

Since 1951, when economic help first was 
extended on a relatively big scale, a total of 
$765,265,000 has been spent on project and 
nonproject assistance, 

Project assistance is financial aid to initi- 
ate and carry out specific projects or courses 
of action within a specified time. An ex- 
ample is a new electric powerplant. Non- 
project assistance is financial aid to obtain 
supplies and equipment for general sale or 
use within Taiwan, such as wheat, soy beans 
and raw cotton, 


CATEGORIES OF SUPPORT 


Most assistance, however, was military. 

Project assistance since 1951 included de- 
fense support, totaling $202,992,000; techni- 
cal cooperation, $13,312,000, and direct forces’ 
support, $17,325,000. Nonproject assistance 
included defense support, $420,917,000; di- 
rect forces’ support, $111,864,000. 

Direct forces’ support includes money to 
build airfields, army and navy bases and 
communications facilities. 

Other aid, including that before 1951, 
brings the total beyond a billion dollars. 

Almost all of Taiwan’s arable area—about 
80 percent of its total of 14,000 square 
miles—is under cultivation. Besides the 
two main crops, rice and sugar, the island 
grows pineapples, bananas and other fruits 
in abundance, a wide variety of vegetables 
and tea. 

The Japanese are given much credit for 
developing Taiwan during their half cen- 
tury of occupation ending in 1945. They 
started the great sugar cane plantations, 
built roads, railways, water plants and ports. 

The island’s industry was ravaged by the 
war, but it has been rebuilt and expanded 
with U.S. financial and technical help. One 
of the biggest problems now, apart from the 
Communist threat from the mainland, is the 
birth rate, one of the world’s highest. 

This, with a lower death rate owing to 
improved public health and sanitation, 
might make Taiwan a food-deficit area in- 
stead of a surplus area within the next 15 
years. Food output now is near the maxi- 
mum possible. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 5, 1958] 


LOANS TO TURKEY COMBINED ErrortT—EUROPE 
AND UNITED STATES ACT AGAIN IN FINANCIAL 
RESCUE LIKE THAT EXTENDED FRANCE 

(By Harold Callender) 

Paris, August 4.—The composite loan to 
Turkey announced yesterday was the second 
largest financial rescue operation this year. 
The first was the joint loan in January to 
save France from bankruptcy. 

The $655 million advanced to France in 
loans and credits, and the $225 million of 
new money made available to Turkey, came 
from the same sources. These were the 
United States, Western Europe, and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

In each case the assisted nation was in 
trouble from having spent more than it could 
afford on production or on equipment for 
production. The result was that it imported 
far more than it could pay for by exports or 
other resources, 

In each case, in order to get financial aid, 
the ailing nation agreed to pursue policies 
that would restore the lost balance in its 
accounts with the rest of the world. 


EUROPE HELPING HERSELF 


Thus an underdeveloped country pushing 
its infant industries, and an old and highly 
industrialized nation bent upon maintaining 
full employment, found themselves in the 
same boat in the sense that both were obliged 
to appeal for foreign aid. 

They received it by virtue of a now well- 
developed system of financial cooperation 
between the United States and Western 
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Europe, acting both nationally and through 
international institutions, the International 
Monetary Fund and the European Payments 
Union. Both are designed to maintain inter- 
national trade by moving toward freer trans- 
fer of one currency into another. 

Both France and Turkey—France last year, 
Turkey now—had to devalue their currencies 
in an effort to increase their exports by lower- 
ing their prices in terms of foreign currencies, 
They hoped that this, along with controls of 
imports, might bring their foreign payments 
and their foreign earnings into balance 
eventually. 

Special missions of the Monetary Fund and 
the Payments Union visited Turkey in June 
and the loans were based upon their reports. 
The same examination of France’s situation 
preceded the loan to her. 

This meant that the Western nations act- 
ing together drew upon monetary surpluses 
of some countries and of Europe as a whole 
to help nations urgently requiring credits to 
help them out of payments troubles. 


WEST GERMANY BIGGEST DONOR 


West Germany, the richest European na- 
tion in terms of its reserve of gold and for- 
eign currencies, chipped in far more than her 
neighbors, advancing $100 million to France 
and $50 million to Turkey. Other European 
states advanced lesser amounts to France and 
are expected to do the same for Turkey. 

The European contribution in new money 
or credits to Turkey equaled the United 
States contribution, each being $100 million. 
A similar division of the burden took place as 
regards credits to France, Europe putting up 
$250 million, while the United States, in ef- 
fect, lent France $255 million, mainly by de- 
ferring payments on debts she owes to the 
United States. 

This ability of Europe to help itself to a 
great extent must be counted to the credit of 
the Marshall plan of United States aid. This 
plan led to the European Payments Union, a 
clearing system for current debts among Eu- 
ropean nations that now serves also for res- 
cue operations like that by which France and 
Turkey benefit. It has thus become a major 
instrument for European financial solidarity 
and mutual aid. 

The new money in the loan to Turkey will 
consist of a $25 million grant by the United 
States, $75 million in loans by US. 
lending agencies for new developments, $25 
million in credit from the European Pay- 
ments Union, $75 million from European 
states advanced outside the Union (West 
Germany contributing $50 million of this 
sum, Britain $10 million, other states lesser 
amounts), and $25 million from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

In addition, the United States agreed to 
continue for 1959 its contribution of $75 mil- 
lion a year to Turkey as “defense support.” 
And to sell $15 million worth of U.S. agricul- 
tural surplus supplies for Turkish currency. 
It will also postpone installments on Mar- 
shall plan loans, thus deferring payments of 
$44 million, 


— 


From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
21, 1958] 
SPANIARDS GIVEN Facts on US. Am 
(By Richard Mowrer) 

Spain is the only country in Western 
Europe receiving direct dollar aid from the 
United States. 

Some $709 million in economic assistance 
have been channeled to Spain since 1953, 
when the bases-for-aid accords were signed. 

The $95 million worth of foodstuffs dis- 
tributed to date to Spain’s needy through the 
Spanish Roman Catholic welfare agency 
Caritas are a gift of American people of all 
religious faiths, not just one. 

The above facts, which may not be news 
to the American taxpayer, are something of 
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a revelation to most Spaniards. Until re- 
cently no coherent, compact, easy-to-under- 
stand explanation of the American aid pro- 
gram had been offered to the general public 
by the press or radio, To some extent the 
American information services had publi- 
cized, in a modest, fanfareless way, the U.S. 
aid endeavor with regard to Spain, but their 
scope was necessarily limited. 


COMPLAINT AIRED 


Spaniards, it seemed, were more aware of 
the periodic assertions made in the papers or 
at semiofficial gatherings that American aid 
was insufficient and that construction of 
military bases was responsible for inflation. 
‘The most notable complaint along these lines 
was made by former Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Alberto Martin Artajo in a speech last 
February. 

He made these points: 

“In the last 5 years it has become evident 
that the American contribution to our na- 
tional resurgence is today insufficient, for 
two reasons. 

“First, because the aid-for-bases accords 
were signed after the Marshall plan had 
ended in Europe, a plan whose benefits had 
been denied in Spain. This grave oversight 
has not been compensated by the treaties of 
1953. 

“Second, because a new situation has 
arisen. Militarily the development of the 
hydrogen bomb and long-range guided mis- 
siles has increased the vulnerability of our 
territory; economically, the increased pace 
of our industrial development needs a larger 
amount of foreign aid because our capacity 
to invest has been exceeded. 


MARSHALL PLAN CITED 


“Through no fault of hers, Spain was ex- 
cluded from the magnanimous Marshall plan 
which dispensed more than $50 billion to 
postwar Europe. Our people do not under- 
stand why, since the Marshall plan was not 
extended to Spain, American aid amounts 
to nothing like what the Marshall plan would 
have meant to us had we been a party 
to it.” 

Now the American Ambassador to Spain, 
who was present when Senor Artajo spoke, 
has come through with much needed clari- 
fication about the scope and purpose of the 
U.S. aid program. Speaking in Barcelona, 
John Davis Lodge, made these points: 

1. The 1953 agreements provided for the 
establishment of military bases in Spain for 
our mutual protection. 

2. “According to official Spanish statistics, 
the rate of growth in total national produc- 
tion and in industrial production which 
Spain is now experiencing and has achieved 
in recent years, is roughly comparable to the 
Tate of growth achieved by Marshall plan 
countries.” 

AID TALLIED 


3. “The United States is continuing to help 
Spain with direct dollar aid although such 
aid was stopped some years ago for the rest 
of Western Europe.” 

4. The economic aid program alone has 
provided, since 1953, $356 million in defense 
support, $258 million of agricultural sur- 
pluses, and $95 million under the Caritas 
program, or a total of approximately $709 
million.” 

[The U.S. Export-Import Bank announced 
June 18 that two loans totaling $24,500,000 
had been granted to Spain for power de- 
velopment. 

{American military aid made available to 
Spain's armed forces, to which the Ambassa- 
dor did not refer, amounts to $350 million, 
according to American sources here.] 

“With respect to the defense support pro- 
gram alone, the United States has more than 
trebled the aid level to which it agreed in 
1953," Mr. Lodge added. 
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Referring to assertions that the American 
aid program is inflationary, Mr. Lodge said: 
“It is true that through the construction 
of military bases some additional pesetas 
have been placed in circulation. But about 
two-thirds of the base construction costs are 
paid for in dollars made available by the 
United States in the form of equipment, 
supplies, and services. The peseta costs, 
which are met not from the Spanish budget 
but from counterpart funds generated by 
American aid, have been more than matched 
by imports to absorb the additional purchas- 
ing power created.” 


COUNTERPARTS TO INCREASE 


Mr. Lodge announced a new twist to the 
aid program: Soon 90 percent, instead of 30 
percent, of the counterpart pesetas generated 
from new aid appropriations will be granted 
to the Spanish Government to help economic 
development. The virtual completion of the 
airbases makes this new policy possible, al- 
though much work still remains to be done 
at the Rota Naval Base. 

In addition, a loan agreement will be 
signed which will make available some 5 
billion pesetas, 1 million pesetas of this to 
be loaned by the Spanish Government to 
private enterprise of either Spanish or for- 
eign ownership. 

The American Ambassador’s speech has 
been given unaccustomed space and atten- 
tion. 

AMERICAN AID TO BRITAIN 

(1) The 1946 credits: By the amending 
agreement of March 6, 1957, Britain gave up 
the right to apply for a waiver. Instead, 
Britain can choose, in any year after 1956, 
to postpone both interest and principal due 
in that year. Not more than seven annual 
installments may be so deferred. The first 
of any such deferred installments will be paid 
on December 31, 2001, and the others annual- 
ly thereafter in the order of their deferment. 
The 1956 installment of interest is also de- 
ferred, and will be paid after all other in- 
stallments and deferments have been paid. 
Britain claimed one of these seven annual 
deferments in December 1957. (See our ID 
1271—Loans from the U.S. and Canada—for 
details.) 

(2) Mutual defense: For several years now, 
Britain has received from the United States 
only defense aid. This too has now more or 
less ended. The net defense aid received by 
Britain from the United States in recent 
years is as follows: 


Millions 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
TO FILE A REPORT DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to in- 
quire from the acting majority leader 
whether the Senate will recess until 
Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It has been an- 
nounced that the Senate will adjourn 
today until 10 o’clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing, at which time the Senate will take 
up the life insurance tax bill, and on 
which day, perhaps, the Senate will be 
in session until a late hour. 

Mr. ER. Mr. President, this 
morning at an executive session of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
the committee acted on two bills, a 
wheat bill and a tobacco bill. Since the 
Senate will not meet on Monday, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry be permitted 
to file its report on those two bills not 
later than 6 p.m. next Monday. I have 
consulted with the minority leader 
about the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


NOMINATION OF LEWIS L. STRAUSS 
TO BE SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 
week I addressed a letter to the Illinois 
members of the American Physical Soci- 
ety, asking them for advice concerning 
the nomination of Mr. Lewis L. Strauss 
as Secretary of Commerce. 

I had studied the record of Mr. Strauss 
in connection with the Dixon-Yates case, 
and I believe I am informed about that 
subject. However, I did not feel in- 
formed about the record of Admiral 
Strauss in connection with atomic energy 
matters, and I therefore wished to get 
the advice of citizens of my State who 
were competent physicists and who were 
acquainted with Admiral Strauss’ record. 

I sent my letter to all members of the 
American Physical Society in the State 
of Illinois, to the number of 720. I 
pledged that their votes would be held 
confidential. And I stated that if they 
had any comments to make I would be 
very happy to have them, but that that 
was not required, of course, and they 
could merely vote without making any 
comments. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of my letter be printed in the RECORD at 


this point. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

Dear FRIEND: The name of Admiral Lewis 
L. Strauss will in all probability soon be 
submitted to the Senate for confirmation 
as Secretary of Commerce. I naturally want 
to vote intelligently and wisely upon this 
matter. 

I think I am acquainted with some of Ad- 
miral Strauss’ activities, including his record 
in connection with the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract. But I certainly am not competent to 
judge his record as head of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in connection with atomic 
fallout, the proper development of nuclear 
power, atomic testing, etc. 

I am, therefore, asking a competent group 
of physicists to advise me on these matters. 
I would appreciate it if you would give me 
your opinion on the enclosed form which, 
in order to protect your privacy, you need 
not sign. If you have any comments to add, 
I would be particularly happy to have them. 

Since we may have to face this issue in 
the near future, I would naturally, appreci- 
ate it if you would return your advice to me 
as soon as convenient in the enclosed self- 
addressed and franked envelope. I shall 
be grateful for any help which you may feel 
it proper to give. 

With best wishes. 

Faithfully yours, 
PauL H. DOUGLAS. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as of 
this noon I have received replies from 252 
of those 720 physicists. I believe the 
Senate and the country would be inter- 
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ested in the replies which have been made 
to the question “Should Adm. Lewis L. 
Strauss be confirmed as Secretary of 
Commerce?” 

The returns which I have are as fol- 
lows: 159 no; 70 yes; 23 noncommittal. 
In percentage terms, 63 percent voted 
no, 27.7 percent voted yes, and 9.1 per- 
cent did not think that their knowledge 
was sufficient for them definitely to vote. 

The poll is continuing, and at a later 
date I shall submit the final figures. 

I promised the members whose advice 
I requested that their replies would be 
held confidential. I was greatly pleased 
that a number of them signed their 
names, I received some very frank com- 
ments. At a later date, I plan to in- 
clude in the Record excerpts from those 
replies, both negative and affirmative, 
but I think this is enough for the 
moment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, as well as others of 
our colleagues, may be interested to know 
that I have not yet made up my mind on 
the Strauss nomination, 

I have not served on any of the com- 
mittees which are active in this matter; 
therefore, I do not have the benefit of the 
information which other Senators might 
possess. 

Following a procedure similar to that 
used by the Senator from Illinois, I have 
written to all the major industrial firms 
in Oregon which were suppliers of the 
Atomic Energy Commission while Adm. 
Lewis L. Strauss was the Chairman, and 
also to the colleges and individual sci- 
entists who had contact with the Atomic 
Energy Commission while Admiral 
Strauss was its Chairman, and have 
asked them for their advice. 

Because mail sometimes takes longer 
to reach Oregon and to return from there 
than it does to Illinois, I have not yet re- 
ceived any considerable number of re- 
plies. I intend to follow the same pro- 
cedure as that used by the Senator from 
Illinois. When I receive the replies, I 
shall not divulge the sources, but I intend 
to state to the Senate the result in per- 
centage terms. 

I think the Senator from Illinois has 
had an excellent thought. I have plagi- 
arized his ingenuity in writing to the 
people of my own State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon moves on his own initiative, with- 
out plagiarizing. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Was it not the 
late eminent Bernard De Voto who said 
that when one borrows from a lone per- 
son, that is plagiarism, but when he bor- 
rows from many persons, it is research? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very proud of the physicists of Dlinois. 
It so happens that the basic secret of 
splitting the atom was first developed in 
my university, the University of Chicago. 
The university took a great chance in 
having th‘s done, because it might have 
blown the university completely to pieces. 
The experiment was successful. I may 
say that we at the university are very 
proud of the great physicists who have 
been and are attached to it. 
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Among our Nobel prize winners and 
worldwide physicists have been Albert 
Michelson, the great measurer of the 
velocity of light, whose initial experi- 
ment furnished the basis for Albert Ein- 
stein's famous equation; Robert Milli- 
kan; Arthur Compton; Enrico Fermi; 
James Franck; Harold Urey; and a mul- 
titude of others. 

I do not think there is any university 
in the world, with the possible excep- 
tion of Cambridge, with its Cavendish 
laboratory, which has produced as many 
great physicists recognized by the world, 
as the physics department of my own 
university. But I included in my poll 
all members of the American Physical 
Association who live in Illinois, and 
therefore took in the great sister uni- 
versities of Northwestern, Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, University of Illi- 
nois, DePaul, Loyola, and others, and the 
physicists employed in industry. 

Illinois also is the seat of the famous 
Argonne Laboratory, which is conducted 
under the general auspices of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The physi- 
cists there werc polled, although I do not 
know their names, and the returns are 
not segregated in any way. 

I thank these men for the advice which 
they have given. I thank them for the 
frankness with which they have spoken. 
I intend to guard their confidence with 
strict scrupulousness. But I believe the 
Senate and the country are entitled to 
this preliminary report. 


TELEVISION PROGRAMING 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
few rays of light are shining through the 
gloom of television programing. In the 
past few weeks I have spoken more than 
once upon some of the discouraging 
things about network television pros- 
pects. I have deplored the loss after 31 
years of the “Voice of Firestone” musical 
program and have outlined some of the 
horrors confronting us next season in the 
increase of gunplay on the Nation's TV 
screens in prime hours when the entire 
family may be watching after 7:30 
in the evening. We are continuing in 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee a study of ratings. 

Among the piles of letters sent to me 
from all over the United States echoing 
and applauding my criticisms have come 
a few encouraging bits of information 
from the television industry. 

Two CBS friends, for instance, have 
sent me a speech by Frank Stanton, CBS 
president, delivered at Ohio State Uni- 
versity May 6. I was delighted to read 
the following paragraph and I applaud 
the contemplated broadcasts in prime 
time which it announces: 

Next year the CBS Television Network is 
scheduling regular hour-long informational 
broadcasts once a month in prime evening 
time. We will report in depth on significant 
issues, events, and personalities in the news. 
In the year following, we propose to make 
this a biweekly, and after that a weekly, pro- 
gram—if networks are permitted to main- 
tain their present structure. We are deter- 
mined to press the medium to its fullest de- 
velopment as an informational force as ef- 
fectively and as fast as we can. We will, of 
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course, continue to do specially scheduled 
news and informational programs as events 
warrant—in the past year, we broadcast them 
in prime evening time on an average of at 
least once a month. 


Another CBS employee, who did not 
sign his name, enclosed a copy of a CBS 
advertisement, “How Television Serves 
Its Public.” The advertisement, high- 
lighting the award given CBS for “Public 
Service” by the George Foster Peabody 
Committee for a news series, the com- 
mittee’s similar recognition citing CBS 
musical entertainment, specifying Leon- 
ard Bernstein and the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and the committee's Televi- 
sion Dramatic Entertainment” selection, 
“Playhouse 90” on CBS, is very effective 
in content and photography. All the 
programs mentioned were a credit to 
television. 

Unfortunately, some days later, we 
read the announcement that “Playhouse 
90,” which has just been cited and has 
been boasted about in the record of 
achievement of CBS, which has had a 
weekly 90-minute spot, and has been 
considered by some critics as the high 
point in each week's television schedule, 
will be continued next season as an every 
other week presentation; it will be 
presented only half as often as it has 
been. I suppose if it had won two 
awards instead of one, it might have 
disappeared completely, just as the 
“Voice of Firestone” has disappeared. 

From Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of the National Broadcasting 
Co., I received a highly impressive 
advertisement, full page, from the New 
York Times, entitled “You Are in This 
Picture.” 

Among the nine advertised upcoming 
news programs for May on NBC de- 
scribed were two in prime evening time, 
both outstanding presentations now his- 
tory, “Primer on Geneva,” and “Why 
Berlin?” Other news shows advertised, 
mostly in late afternoon or at dinner 
time, were full of exciting promise on the 
information front. The advertisement 
pointed out that NBC had this year won 
16 major awards for excellence of cover- 
age and commentary. 

All of us can take off our hats to NBC 
and CBS for such creative programing 
as the informational shows mentioned. 

From Mr. R. B. Cochrane, program 
director of WMAR-TV, the Baltimore 
Sunpapers television station, I received 
an advertisement outlining a single 
week’s diet of public service programs, 
entitled “These Are Your Affairs,” which 
sounded enticing, varied, and merito- 
rious. I did have to point out to Mr. 
Cochrane, when I thanked him, that 
none of his 13 fine programs were sched- 
uled during the prime evening hours. I 
especially wondered if Baltimore men all 
were home by 5:30 p.m. to listen to a 
show entitled, “Power Mower Safety.” 

I want to give credit where credit is 
due. I find much that is admirable and 
challenging in the programs called to my 
attention by these TV network and sta- 
tion executives. I am delighted that we 
may move from the one-a-month prime 
time informational program eventually 
to the one-a-week schedule outlined by 
Mr. Stanton. 
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Without detracting in any way from 
the compliments which I feel are due 
in this field, I cannot help wondering 
whether the networks have used their 
own judgment in scheduling these shows, 
rather than relying on the ratings they 
merit. If this is possible for such news 
and informational shows, could the 
practice be contagious? 

Mr. President, on the local station 
front, there is another bright sign. 
WGN, Chicago, has scheduled a series 
of 26 concerts with the Chicago Sym- 
phony in class A evening time, begin- 
ning Sunday evening, October 18. I may 
say that station WGN is one television 
station which can get along without net- 
work programing, and seems to be doing 
fairly well. The series will include not 
only symphony presentations, but sev- 
eral jazz and pop concerts and folk 
music presentations. WGN, I under- 
stand, was the only local television sta- 
tion in the United States to win a Pea- 
body Award in 1958, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a Time magazine report of the “Blue 
Fairy” award show on April 20, 1959. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Time magazine, Apr. 20, 1957] 
‘TELEVISION—LITTLE GIRL BLUE 


The television industry seems to have the 
notion on occasion that it is a tribe of elec- 
tronic Watusi, too tall to recognize anyone 
but giants. At award time each spring, the 
critics bow before Hope, proclaim faith in 
Dinah, show charity toward Sullivan. Last 
week the Peabody Awards committee changed 
TV scripture by singling out a cheery and 
engaging local show for one of its top 
awards. Shown only over Chicago's independ- 
ent WGN-TV (Monday, 7:30 to 8 p.m.). 
The Blue Fairy in little more than a year 
captured Chicago youngsters without a 
struggle; now it has recognition as one of 
the top children’s programs of 1958 and 
the further distinction of being the only 
program on an independent station on the 
list. 

The weekly fascination begins when one 
of the daintiest—5 feet, 3½ inches; 87 
pounds—of fairies, 14-year-old Brigid Mary 
Bazlen floats into view on elfin wings. Wait- 
ing for her, seated on imitation mushrooms 
in the Blue Forest, are half a dozen moppets. 
Brigid sings her charges a song, offers a 
quiet moral (letter writing is a good thing), 
and manages to keep her wings on even 
when things go a little wrong as they did 
when one recent guest announced plainly, 
“I hate you, Blue Fairy.” 

It is not a widely held opinion. Nor is 
the show merely a catchall collection of 
kids exercising their ids. The lords of the 
Blue Forest are really a remarkable group 
of puppets created by ex-Actor George Nellé, 
34, and Writer-Director Don Kane, 30. As 
hostess Brigid and her small guests sit by 
and offer advice, creatures named Tugnacious 
R. Jones and Myrtle Flower (she’s an Eloise 
type) join an old nasal-voiced wizard in 
such projects as constructing a popcorn 
machine that will not stop popping, and 
making a sewing machine that turns out 
marbles. 

If the show must admit kinship to Kukla, 
Fran, and Ollie, and Walt Disney, it is still 
the healthiest baby in the TV nursery. 
Brigid Bazlen claims no professional ante- 
cedents at all. Daughter of Chicago Fash- 
ion Commentator Maggie Daly Bazlen 
(Brigid's father is dead), she began at the 
age of 10 with a part in an ABC network 
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soaper called Hawkins Falls, lasted 244 years 
before she was tapped for Puppeteer Nellé’s 
show. A miracle of poise on camera, the 
Blue Fairy is still a refreshing down-to- 
earth teenager offstage. Celebrating the 
Peabody with her mother at Chicago's glossy 
Pump Room, Brigid downed two full din- 
ners, including two bowls of whipped cream 
for dessert. The professional goodies are 
just starting. After the Peabody Award last 
week the Blue Fairy is almost a sure bet 
for a network time slot soon, 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
mention these developments to show that 
there is a slight movement in the right 
direction. Credit should be given where 
it is due. 

But the networks and the stations 
must free themselves from the dictatorial 
TV ratings and get away from their 
monotonous programing, with a high 
emphasis on the juvenile taste. 

TV is too important a medium to cater 
only to the owest common denominator 
of taste, although the ratings may give 
indication that men, women, and chil- 
dren—mostly children, I fear—have their 
sets turned on to blood and thunder. 

Mr. Robert Lewis Shayon, in a TV and 
radio editorial for the Saturday Review 
has seen fit to discuss the network’s argu- 
ments for their policies on the basis of 
their rhetoric. The editorial deals with, 
and comments on, the present state of 
network programing, largely as a result 
of the ratings. Since I do not feel ca- 
pable in this field, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being nc objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Saturday Review, May 2, 1959] 
TV AND Rapio—A THINKING MAN’s FILTER 
(By Robert Lewis Shayon) 


One small thing that bothers even mod- 
erately literate students of the behavior of 
commercial broadcasters in this country is 
the sophisticated and meretricious argu- 
ment with which they defend themselves 
in their off-the-air debates with public de- 
tractors. It might be damaging—but how 
refreshingly candid—for them to say to their 
critics: “Look here, by hard work, ability and 
capital investment, we have researched and 
established a market, monopolized access to 
it, and we mean to keep it that way, as long 
as we can.” Instead, they are repeatedly 
caught in their official documents and pro- 
nouncements making errors in rhetoric that 
offend sensitive souls who have a passion— 
if not for the public interest—at least for 
the purity and cogency of verbal communi- 
cations. Recent offenders are two of the 
most highly placed executives in the indus- 
try. 

Robert E. Kintner, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., replied to a letter 
on behalf of General Sarnoff of RCA, the 
parent corporation. The letter had been writ- 
ten to the general by Dr. Edward B. Benedict, 
of the Harvard Medical School, who is a mem- 
ber of NAFBRAT (National Association for 
Better Radio and TV). Dr. Benedict com- 
plained about Terror Town, an installment 
in the filmed (MCA) Cimmaron City series. 
Quoting New York Times Critic Jack Gould, 
Dr. Benedict alleged that the program was 
“a sick and unhealthy excursion into torture, 
cruelty and avarice. Murdering people, 
throwing molten lead into a man’s eyes, and 
operating a slave labor mine under medieval 
conditions were among the features of the 
presentation.” RCA was the sponsor; and 
the NAFBRAT member hoped it would no 
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longer sponsor such programs, and that crime 
pictures and their bad influence on children 
would be eliminated entirely from TV. Mr. 
Kintner politely reassured the writer of RCA’s 
high standards of good taste, and reduced the 
issue to a difference of personal opinion. 
Included in his reply, however, was this ex- 
ample of euphemism and question begging: 
“I think you must agree that this was not a 
“crime picture” as you described it but rather 
a period western with a historical back- 
ground. As a western series it relies on 
physical action equally as much as does any 
other western program on any of the net- 
works,” 

Louis G. Cowan, president of CBS, in the 
last annual report to CBS stockholders, com- 
mented on critical attention directed to 
TV programing. He argued that “in order 
to survive economically, and continue to be 
an expression and instrument of a demo- 
cratic society, network TV * * * must try to 
serve the interest of most of the people most 
of the time.” No one can quarrel with the 
logic of economic survival. But to equate the 
hoary what-the-people-want gambit with 
being an expression and instrument of 
democratic society is, as the script writers 
say, “Opening up a can of peas.” You may 
argue (perhaps as Congress intended in writ- 
ing the Communications Act) from here to 
philosophic doomsday about “interest’—but 
the precise meaning of “expression and in- 
strument of democratic society” is indeed a 
modern how-many-angels-on-the-head-of-a- 
pin exercise. “It is a responsibility * * * 
an economic necessity to satisfy the public 
taste and to be progressively ahead of that 
taste with new experiments in programing 
so that the public, if it chooses, may de- 
velop new and different tastes.” 

“The public” is at every occasion pictured 
by the intellectuals among the broadcasters 
as having the ultimate, real choice in pro- 
graming. This assumption is being more 
persuasively challenged each literary season 
by analysts of our society who argue that 
our culture commits us all to our choices 
from very infancy; and there are those who 
maintain that the mass media are the fore- 
most molders and restricters of public taste 
among audiences which are essentially re- 
garded as merely units of conspicuous con- 
sumption. To make the debate lively the 
broadcasters need more rigor in their case. 
They could lead from the assumption that 
the type of programing we have is the price 
we must pay to maintain our high standard 
of material living. They could assert that 
the so-called common sense of the average 
man is actually wiser in the long run than 
the fickle insights of the intellectual. 

The kind of reasoning exemplified in these 
exhibits may go well in the trade and among 
stockholders. It doesn't smoke well in a 
thinking man’s filter. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “Maturing TV,” which 
was published in the Chicago Daily News 
of May 11, 1959, and deals with the WGN 
television scheduling of classical pro- 
grams. 

There being no objection, the editoriai 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marturinc TV 

In a recent editorial praising Bell & 
Howell’s television program, “Why Berlin?” 
we deplored the reluctance of the networks 
to assign prime nighttime spots to public 
service programs. 

Since then we have been pleased to note 
two new developmerts which indicate that 
at least two men well known in TV are con- 
scious of this deficiency and propose to do 
something about it. 
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Ward L. Quaal, vice president and general 
manager of WGN, channel 9, has written to 
applaud our very cogent observation on the 
existing situation in our industry. In an 
effort to obtain good programing balance at 
all times, his station will inaugurate on Oc- 
tober 18 a 26-week Sunday evening series, 
7 to 8 p.m., featuring the Chicago Symphony. 

Almost coincidentally, Frank Stanton, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, has announced that starting this fall 
CBS will present regular hour-long informa- 
tional broadcasts once a month in prime 
evening time. In the year following, he 
added, “we propose to make this a biweekly, 
and after that a weekly, program.” 

We commend these evidences of an aware- 
ness of public responsibility. We trust they 
will inspire others to join in leading tho 
entire TV industry toward more mature 
programing. . 


CURBING THE BARONS OF 
OBSCENITY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
traffic in obscene material is one of the 
most serious moral and social problems 
this Nation faces today. It has con- 
tributed substantially to the rise in juve- 
nile delinquency, in spite of the ceaseless 
war authorities on all levels are pursuing. 

I doubt that the general public has any 
idea as to how serious this problem has 
become. I doubt that most people real- 
ize how extensive this traffic is today. 

Yet, the pornography and obscenity 
business in this country has become a 
half-a-billion-dollars-a-year enterprise. 
It is Big Business with capital B's,“ and 
it is high time we called a halt to its filthy 
operations. 

One of the problems involved in curb- 
ing these barons of obscenity is simply 
the definition of pornography. What 
may represent pornography by the 
standards of most decent people may not 
be so classed by legal standards, under 
some recent court decisions. 

An aspect of this business which dis- 
turbs me very much is the manner in 
which these companies circularize young 
people who innocently answer ads for 
model airplanes or autos for a dime or a 
quarter. Certainly, when children send- 
ing in small change for a model airplane 
get advertisements for pornography in 
return, some rottenness in our civiliza- 
tion needs removal. 

We, in Congress, must grasp this nettle. 
We can at least tighten up the Post Office 
Department’s authority to shut off mail 
deliveries—and therefore income—to 
purveyors of filth-by-mail. 

Lately, for example, such purveyors 
have been obtaining temporary restrain- 
ing orders from the courts against the 
enforcement of mail-impounding orders. 
This has enabled the “dirt” peddlers to go 
right on using the mails for their vicious 
business while the Post Office has been 
tied up in complicated administrative 
procedures, thus nullifying the action 
against the smut dealers, since they can 
grab their profits and run. 

Mr. President, I think it is high time 
for Congress to get cracking on this 
whole subject. It is true that investi- 
gations are already underway by a sub- 
committee of the House, but widespread 
public demand and public support is 
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needed. Federal action should and can 
be taken. 

At the local and individual level, it is 
a matter of demanding strict enforce- 
ment of existing laws, or reporting all 
violations that come to light, and of 
supporting authorities who are trying to 
do something about keeping this filth 
out of the hands of our children. 

Concerted public cooperation and 
further action by Congress hold the key 
to stemming this Niagara of filth which 
threatents to flood our mails and infect 
the minds of our young people. 

A recent editorial in the Catholic 
News noted the efforts being led by Post- 
master General Summerfield against the 
traffic in obscenity, and also delineated 
the roles which must be played by Con- 
gress and the public if we are to elimi- 
nate this blight on the American scene, 
I ask unanimous consent to have this 
fine editorial printed in the Recorp, 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Catholic News, May 9, 1959] 
BARONS OF OBSCENITY 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
rendered a major service to morality and to 
strengthening the moral fiber of the Nation 
in his testimony before a House of Repre- 
sentatives Postal Subcommittee investigating 
the problem of printed obscenity when he 
warned that the haif-billion dollar annual 
traffic in such material is one of the most 
serious moral and social problems in the 
United States today. His Eminence Cardinal 
Spellman wrote to Mr. Summerfield com- 
mending him for his testimony and for his 
efforts to prevent what the Postmaster Gen- 
eral called barons of obscenity from fur- 
ther contributing to the alarming increase 
in juvenile delinquency. 

“Since World War II commercialized por- 
nography has reached an alarming intensity,” 
Mr. Summerfield said. Some 50,000 com- 
plaints about delivery of unsolicited obscene 
material are received annually by his De- 
partment, he reported to the committee. 
“Ruthless mail order merchants in filth are 
violating the homes of the Nation in defiance 
of the National Government. They are cal- 
lously dumping into the hands of our chil- 
dren, through our mailboxes at home, un- 
ordered lewd material, as well as samples so- 
liciting the sale of even more objectionable 
pictures, slides, films, and related filth.” Two 
reasons for the increase, he said, are “the 
tremendous profits realized from a relatively 
small capital investment, and the very broad 
definition of obscenity handed down by cer- 
tain courts, notably those of New York and 
Los Angeles.” 

A law enacted last year making it possible 
to prosecute obscenity distributors in the lo- 
cality where the material is received and 
through which it passes as well as where it 
was mailed has helped the efforts of the Post 
Office Department, the Postmaster General 
said. But more such legislation is needed. 
The hands of the Postmaster General and of 
other officials striving to remedy this appal- 
ling situation will be upheld if citizens and 
organizations communicate with their repre- 
sentatives in Congress demanding the neces- 
sary legislation. We should also forward to 
the Post Office Department any such material 
coming to us through the mail. The most 
effective contribution we can make to the 
campaign for decency in print is to withhold 
all our patronage from any place of business 
dealing in such objectionable literature, and 
letting the management of such businesses 
know the reason for our action. 
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NOMINATION OF LEWIS L. STRAUSS 
TO BE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
yesterday the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce concluded con- 
firmation hearings on the nomination 
of Adm. Lewis L. Strauss to be Sec- 
retary of Commerce. All during these 
hearings I reserved judgment and com- 
ment. Upon the conclusion of the hear- 
ings, it was my intention to make a 
statement as to my impressions of the 
testimony and the conclusions left in my 
mind by the testimony on this extremely 
important nomination. Due to the fact 
that the hearings were terminated rather 
abruptly in order that the Senators on 
the committee might come to the Sen- 
ate floor for a yea-and-nay vote, I was 
unable to make any statement, although 
I did place one in the record of the com- 
mittee hearings. So that the Senate may 
be aware of my conclusions from the tes- 
timony, I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of the statement which I intro- 
duced into the record of the hearings be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp at this 
point the comments the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and the nom- 
inee, made on April 30, 1959, upon the 
occasion of the presentation of the Good 
Government Award to the nominee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THURMOND ON THE 
NOMINATION OF ADM. LEWIS L. Strauss To 
BE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, SENATE INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE, 
May 14, 1959 
I never knew the nominee, Adm. Lewis L. 

Strauss, prior to his nomination to be Sec- 
retary of Commerce. I was cognizant of his 
activities only from press reports and I had 
formed no firm conclusion as to his qualifi- 
cations or ability. I should state that I be- 
lieve that an appointment by the President 
to a cabinet post raises a presumption of the 
nominee’s integrity, qualifications and abil- 
ity, which presumption may of course be 
rebutted by evidence presented during the 
course of the consideration of the nomination 
by the Senate. 

With judgment reserved, I have listened 
to the testimony at as many of these hearings 
as I have been able to attend, and have read 
the transcript of those hearings which I was 
not able to attend. 

I have high regard for some of the wit- 
nesses who testified in opposition to confir- 
mation of the nominee, and I do not question 
that they follow their best Judgment in op- 
posing the confirmation. 

From a consideration of the testimony be- 
fore this committee, I have concluded that 
the nominee has refuted the charges which 
have been made against him. It seems to 
me that whatever differences exist are con- 
cerned primarily with matters of judgment. 
or even differences in basic philosophy, If 
the nominee has erred—and I am not con- 
vinced that he has although I realize that 
no human is perfect—it has been on the side 
of security for our Nation, for which, in my 
opinion, he should be commended, rather 
than condemned. 

Furthermore, the nominee has had a long 
and distinguished record of service to his 
country. He has served ably in the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Wilson, Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower. In addition, he 
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was Secretary to President Hoover before Mr. 
Hoover's election as President. For his serv- 
ice he has received many awards and honors 
in recognition of his outstanding contribu- 
tions to our Government. The reputation 
for ability and integrity which he has gained 
for this distinguished service is another fac- 
tor which is persuasive in favor of his con- 
firmation. 

After an objective consideration of the 
testimony, my conscience dictates that I 
should support the confirmation of Admiral 
Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce. 
REMARKS OF SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, DEMO- 

CRAT, VIRGINIA, AND ADM. LEWIS L. STRAUSS 

AT THE GEORGE WASHINGTON DINNER OF THE 

AMERICAN GOOD GOVERNMENT SOCIETY, MAY 

30, 1959 


Senator Brno. Mr. Chairman, my friends, 
I feel very much honored by the privilege 
tonight of presenting my very dear friend, 
Lewis L. Strauss, the George Washington 
award tendered to him by the American Good 
Government Society. 

I know of few men in our history who have 
given a more dedicated and useful public 
service. He deserves in the highest measure 
the tribute we pay him tonight. 

Among his many public assignments, 
Lewis Strauss was Secretary to Herbert 
Hoover in 1917-19 as U.S. Food Administra- 
tor. He then served as chairman of the 
Commission for the Relief to Belgium. Mr. 
Hoover himself recently described Lewis 
Strauss to me as one of the ablest, most re- 
liable and thoroughly honest public officials 
with whom he had ever come in contact. 
Lewis Strauss entered the Naval Reserve in 
1926. He was on continuous active duty 
during World War II and was the first Rear 
Admiral in the Naval Reserve to be appointed 
by President Roosevelt. 

President Truman appointed him to the 
first Atomic Energy Commission in 1946 and 
there he served with great distinction until 
1950. Then President Eisenhower appointed 
him Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and he served from 1953 to 1958. 
His service on the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion was of enormous importance as it was 
during that period that policies relating to 
the use of atomic energy were formulated. 

President Eisenhower appointed him Sec- 
retary of Commerce on October 24, 1958. For 
the sake of brevity, I have omitted many 
other public assignments in which he has 
served since he began his public career in 
1917. So, the man we honor tonight has 
served under and had the confidence of 
four Presidents—two Democrats and two Re- 
publicans—in positions of immense im- 
portance. I daresay that no man living 
has such a record. 

Knowing Lewis Strauss as I have for 
many years, I can describe him as a man 
of intense patriotism, able and conscientious, 
and whose aim in life is to serve his country 
well, and this he has done. 

Lewis, if you will, please rise. Let me read 
to you, sir, this resolution of tribute and 
honor. 

“LEWIS L. STRAUSS 


“Patriot and benefactor of mankind, 
banker and practical visionary, has devoted 
more than 20 years to the service of the 
people of the United States—as private citi- 
zen, in the Navy Department, and with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

“From his gifted imagination and brilliant 
versatility came a better Navy inspection 
service, the morale-building civilian “E” 
awards, advanced weapons and coordinated 
defense procurement—all of inestimable 
value in winning the war. His early inter- 
est in atomic science prepared him for his 
preeminent part in developing the hydrogen 
bomb, initiating the detection system for 
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atomic explosions, and in making peaceful 
uses of the atom come true. 

“Steeped in the traditions of Virginia and 
the American heritage, Admiral Strauss 
guards them vigilantly through his wisdom, 
foresight, and energy he has made his career 
a living symbol of love of country, and the 
blessings of liberty—God-given rights and 
earned privileges.” 

I congratulate you. 

Admiral Srrauss. Thank you, Senator 
Byrp, I have been a probationary bureaucrat 
for so long the capacity to tlush has for- 
saken me. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
friends, it must need be a man of granite 
to feel other than deeply moved by this 
award, to fail to respond with a whole heart 
to the graciousness of the distinguished and 
well-loved Senator from Virginia. Indeed, 
Senator Brno has displayed that myopia of 
friendship which has caused him to see only 
the virtues and to overlook the obvious 
faults. I am grateful to you, the members 
of this organization, for the award. I thank 
him and I thank you. 

It never occurred to me on the occasions 
that I have attended these convocations in 
past years that ever I would be so honored 
by you as were my old chief, Herbert Hoover; 
the friend of my youth, Robert Taft; and the 
great Senator who presented this award 
to me. 

I have noticed on each such evening how 
the two men singled out for your accolade 
were happy to be mentioned together, and it 
is with particular happiness and also with 
great pride that I find myself sharing this 
evening with so outstanding an exponent of 
good government, of honor, of devotion to 
public service as the great Senator from 
Arkansas, JOHN MCCLELLAN. 

There, ladies and gentlemen, is a states- 
man cast in the mold of the Founding 
Fathers, sworn to the task of liberating the 
American working man from the rule of 
racketeers and gangsters. He is an example 
of good government in action. . 

I would also pay tribute to Senator GoLD- 
water for one of the most eloquent and in- 
spiring and moving addresses I have ever 
heard. I would pay tribute to the purposes 
of this distinguished society and its good 
name. 

To the pessimist or the cynic, the simple 
words, good government, may connote a pale 
and negative virtue. The truth is otherwise, 
good government is a positive and incandes- 
cent force, the active righteousness and jus- 
tice of a people animated by moral law and 
illuminating the brightest figures in our 
history. 

George Washington, in that address of 
prophetic and fatherly concern for our fu- 
ture, with which he closed his great career, 
warned us that the propitious smiles of 
Heaven can never be expected on a nation 
that disregards the eternal rules of order and 
right, which Heaven itself has ordained. 
They, my friends, are the essence of good 
government. Long may it light and guide 
the people of the United States. Thank you 
again. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED TO EXTEND 
ORPHAN IMMIGRATION LAW 
WHICH EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1959 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
was indeed pleased that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee [Mr. EASTLAND] re- 
cently announced that hearings would 
start on May 20 on general immigration 
législation. 

One of the urgent matters before the 
committee is the extension of the orphan 
section of Public Law 85-316, which will 
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expire on June 30. Under the terms of 
this law, eligible orphans under the 
age of 14 who have been or will be 
adopted by American families are ad- 
mitted into the United States quota free, 
This program is particularly important 
for neglected children from the Far 
East where immigration quotas are 
small and the child would never be able 
to enter the United States, even though 
adopted by an American family, except 
by private law or through general orphan 
immigration legislation. 

It is my earnest hope that legislation 
to allow the admission of orphan children 
into the United States will be promptly 
enacted so that children will not be kept 
separated from their adoptive parents. 

Legislation to provide for the quota- 
free admission of eligible orphans was 
first passed by Congress in 1948 in the 
Displaced Persons Act. Some 4,000 
orphans were admitted under the terms 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 which 
expired December 31, 1956, and in 1957 
Congress provided Public Law 85-316 
containing the orphan section which will 
expire on June 30. All of these laws 
provided for the admission of eligible 
orphans lawfully adopted abroad or 
orphans admitted to the United States 
to be adopted. 


MANY ORPHANS BROUGHT TO AMERICA 


Under the terms of the orphan section 
of Public Law 85-316, 3,425 orphan visas 
have been issued through March 1959. 
Of this number 2,729 have been issued to 
orphans lawfully adopted abroad and 
696 have been issued to children admitted 
to the United States to be adopted. 

It is essential, if a meaningful orphan 
program is to be continued, that provision 
be made for orphan children lawfully 
adopted abroad under the laws of a 
foreign country. If such is not done, 
Congress will be flooded with private 
orphan bills and be forced to deal on an 
individual basis with a problem that can 
be adequately dealt with through general 
legislation. 

One of the controversial issues involved 
is proxy adoptions, which are permitted 
under the laws of foreign countries. 
Under the laws of certain countries, 
adoptions are permitted by proxy, where- 
by a third party, having a power of attor- 
ney, can make a legal adoption for a 
family in the United States. Some 
abuses have undoubtedly taken place 
with respect to proxy adoptions and cor- 
rective action is clearly needed. Ameri- 
can families have adopted children who 
were certainly not qualified to care for 
the children. Within the last few weeks 
a former New York City magistrate was 
indicted for allegedly selling Greek 
orphan children, 

The fault with that part of the pro- 
gram involving orphan children lawfully 
adopted abroad is that no Federal agency 
at the present time has direct super- 
vision of the program, and proper home 
studies may not have been made to in- 
sure that only qualified families receive 
children. Adequate safeguards must be 
written into the law to prevent abuses. 
Proxy adoptions, with safeguards, can 
be both a useful and humanitarian 
technique. 
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PROXY ADOPTIONS CAN BE USEFUL AND 
HELPFUL 

As the figures quoted earlier indicate, 
80 percent of the visas issued to eligible 
orphans have been issued to children 
lawfully adopted abroad. While all of 
these are not proxy adoptions, the great 
bulk of them are by proxy. From the Re- 
public of Korea 1,371 visas have been 
issued, and all have been issued to chil- 
dren legally adopted abroad, while none 
were issued to children to be adopted in 
the United States. Visas to Korean 
orphan children constitute 40 percent 
of the visas issued under the entire 
orphan program. Orphan visas issued 
to children in 10 selected countries, as 
indicated in the following table, show 
that 2,413 visas were issued to children 
lawfully adopted abroad, while only 66 
were issued to children to be adopted in 
the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
table printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Visas issued to eligible orphans under terms 

of sec. 4, Public Law 85-316, Sept. 11, 1957, 

through Mar. 31,1959 


Orphans 
Orphans jadmitted to 
Country where visa issued lawfully | be adopted 
adopted in the 
abroad United 
States 
Fr ines neers 1,371 None 
Republic of China (Formosa). 13 2 
oF 404 22 
38 2 
2 None 
10 1 
4 None 
25 None 
500 58 
6 2 


Source: Figures supplied by Visa Office, Department 
of State. 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Under the exist- 
ing law, the Attorney General, acting 
through the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, is required to make a de- 
termination as to the ability of an Amer- 
ican family to properly care for a foreign 
orphan child only if the child is to be 
adopted in the United States. No such 
requirement exists for such an investi- 
gation for children lawfully adopted 
abroad. This is the loophole that has 
led to abuses. 
OFTEN THE CHOICE IS BETWEEN ADOPTION AND 
NEGLECT 


For children to be adopted in the 
United States, the American family files 
assurances with the Attorney General— 
Immigration Service—that if the orphan 
child is admitted, they will adopt him 
and care for him properly. The prospec- 
tive adopting parents have agreed to 
adopt a specific child that they have not 
seen, The same situation exists with 
respect to proxy adoptions. Second 
family placements of children under the 
orphan program have been made both for 
children legally adopted abroad and for 
children admitted and adopted in the 
United States, and such is inevitable. 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that, 
despite the abuses that have been shown 
to exist in the orphan program, thou- 
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sands of children, who faced an uncer- 
tain and even perilous future in their 
homelands, have found good homes with 
adoptive parents in the United States. 
Well over 90 percent of the children ad- 
mitted under the orphan program are 
leading happy, fruitful lives in our coun- 
try. The future of these children in 
their native lands, particularly in the 
Orient, was bleak indeed. These orphan 
children often lacked the basic neces- 
sities of life—food, shelter, and adequate 
medical care. Even more tragic has been 
the lot of mixed-blood orphan children, 
fathered by U.S. military personnel. The 
existing orphan legislation has given 
these children a new hope and future 
in our country. It is worth emphasizing 
again that all Korean orphan children 
admitted to the United States have been 
admitted as orphans lawfully adopted 
abroad, and Korean orphans constitute 
40 percent of the entire number of 
orphans admitted. 

Mr. President, the issue before the 
Congress on the extension of the orphan 
law is whether legislation can be written 
to close existing loopholes and at the 
same time continue the program on a 
meaningful basis. Some of the issues in- 
volved are highly controversial and emo- 
tional; they are not black and white, and 
no group has a monopoly on the right. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp a careful and 
thoughtful article by A. Robert Smith, 
which appeared in a number of newspa- 
pers in my State, including the Orego- 
nian—Portland, East Oregonian—Pen- 
dleton, Medford Mail Tribune—Medford, 
and the Oregon Statesman—Salem. I 
also ask to place in the Recorp a few of 
the many letters I have received on this 
issue. I regret that the many appealing 
pictures cannot be placed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

HOLT’S ORPHAN ADOPTION PLAN IN JEOPARDY 
UNDER BILL SPONSORED BY KENNEDY 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

WASHINGTON.—An orphan immigration bill 
pending in Congress would have the effect of 
substantially altering, if not discontinuing 
Harry Holt’s now famous program for bring- 
ing Korean orphans to waiting families in 
the United States. 

The bill (S. 1468) is sponsored by Senator 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts. Cosponsors are Senators RICHARD L. 
NEUBERGER and WAYNE MORSE. 

But both Oregon Senators, not realizing 
immediately upon its introduction what the 
practical effect of the Kennedy bill would be 
on the Holt adoption program, subsequently 
disavowed any intent to stop the Cresswell 
farmer’s Korean babylift. 

PRESENT ACT NEARS END 

Some legislation is needed soon if the 
special orphan immigration program is to 
continue past the June 30 expiration date 
of the present act. There is no opposition 
in Congress apparently to continuing some 
type of orphan program, because the con- 
tinuing presence of U.S. military forces over- 
seas results in more youngsters of servicemen 
and unmarried foreign women. 

But efforts are being made by some social 
agencies to persuade Congress to disallow the 
practice of proxy adoptions which are possi- 
ble under the present act. Proxy adoptions 
are what Holt has used to adopt children in 
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Korea for someone in the United States. 
Through his personally financed orphanages 
in Korea, Holt has cared for children prior 
to airlifting them to Portland, where waiting 
parents have taken them home for a new 
family life. * 

Holt's program has been acclaimed by Ore- 
gon lawmakers and others as a selfless, crea- 
tive Christian endeavor. 


FIRM CHARGES $2,800 


But some others using the proxy adoption 
procedure have not been so selfless. In Jan- 
uary, for example, the New York Legislature 
heard testimony that a New York City official 
with contacts in Greece was helping place 
children through a law firm that charged 
$2,800 per child, more than twice the ex- 
penses involved. 3 

Other abuses of the proxy adoption proce- 
dure have cropped up here and there, mostly 
where someone has simply supplied alien 
babies to whoever wanted them without 
checking the qualifications of the parents, 
some of whom it turned out were unable to 
care properly even for their natural children. 

All these proxy adoptions would be dis- 
continued by KENNEDy’s bill. It would re- 
quire one or both of the parents to go abroad 
to Korea or wherever the orphan is living, 
and handle the adoption personally. The 
only alternative would be the customary im- 
migration procedure in which Government 
Officials handle the adoption overseas for the 
couple—a procedure involving much red 
tape which Harry Holt successfully cut by 
his program. 

Holt, in other words, could no longer act as 
the agent for couples of modest means who 
pong not afford travel expenses to Asia and 

ack, 

NEUBERGER OFFERS BILL 


This provision of the Kennedy bill was 
unknown to NEUBERGER and MoRsE, they ex- 
plained, although their staffs had been in on 
drafting the bill. NEUBERGER subsequently 
introduced his own bill (S. 1532) which 
would clearly allow proxy adoptions to con- 
tinue. Morse said, in an interview, he is 
not wedded to the language of KenNepy’s bill 
and would be open to amendments when 
hearings develop all the facts involved. 


LEGAL MEANING CHANGED 


The misunderstanding over the bill ap- 
pears to have arisen over the transposition 
of one word. The present act, defining those 
orphans who are eligible for special nonquota 
immigration visas, refers to those who have 
been lawfully “adopted abroad” by a U.S. citi- 
zen and spouse. The legal interpretation of 
this language is that it doesn't require the 
citizen and his spouse to be abroad when 
the adoption is made; hence someone can 
exercise their proxy. 

Kennepy's bill changed the legal meaning 
by covering the orphan who has been law- 
fully adopted by a US. citizen and 
spouse while abroad. By changing the posi- 
tion in the sentence of the word “abroad” 
it limits the visas to children adopted by 
citizens while they are abroad. 

KENNEDY's staff made this change delib- 
erately in response to criticism of proxy 
adoptions, his office explained. The Senator's 
assistant said they had nothing against the 
Harry Holt program. He said the program 
could continue, except that one parent would 
have to go to Korea. He said this require- 
ment is designed to allow parents to deter- 
mine if they like their new child before 
going through with the adoption. 

OTHERS DRAFT MEASURE 

One other significant change in the or- 
phan law, over which there is no disagree- 
ment among the Senators, would require 
an authorized social agency to check the 
homelife of the couple that proposes to 
adopt the child to ascertain whether the 
child is likely to receive proper care. No 
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home check is now required. Holt makes 
an effort to check the character and credit 
of the parents. 

This provision of the Kennedy-Morse- 
Neuberger bill and the Neuberger measure 
would eliminate a high percentage of the 
abuses mentioned by social agencies who 
have been critical of proxy adoptions. 

One other bill, introduced more recently, 
would extend the present act 2 more years. 
It is S. 1610, sponsored by Senators JACOB 
Javirs and KENNETH KEATING, Republicans, 
of New York. It would not compel any 
changes in the Holt program. Neither would 
it provide new safeguards against others 
who abuse proxy procedures. 

When he joined Kennepy in introducing 
his bill, Morse quoted from a letter from 
Miss Jeanne Jewett, administrator of the 
Oregon State Public Welfare Commission, 
who said in part: 

“As we have worked on this program, we 
have become convinced that foreign children 
need even greater protections in adoption 
than children placed by the authorized 
agencies of this State. Before a child is sent 
to this country for adoption, an investiga- 
tion of the prospective adoptive parents’ 
home should be required by experienced and 
qualified staff of an authorized agency in 
order to assure that the adoptive home will 
give the child care that will enable him to 
develop into useful and normal adulthood. 
Our experience has strengthened our convic- 
tion that a child should live in the home of 
his adoptive parents for a period of time be- 
fore the adoption is granted in order to as- 
sure that the home selected for him will 
meet his needs.” 

Oregon, like most States, requires social 
study of the home before adoptions under 
State law can take place. But Oregon law 
does not require trial residence before the 
adoption is completed nor supervision of 
the home during a trial period, as some States 
require. 

NEUBERGER pointed out that most of these 
fatherless waifs are unwanted in their native 
lands, often victims of racial discrimination 
because they are half-bloods, not to mention 
poverty, hunger and disease. He feels that 
to stop proxy adoptions entirely as employed 
by Holt would be to consign many orphans 
who might be adopted to a miserable fate 
in their native lands. 

The attitude of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has not yet been voiced on what sort 
of legislation would meet the favor of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY AND HISTORY OF DOCTRINE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 24, 1959. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR NEUBERGER: My wife and I 
wish to urge the passage of legislation which 
will permit the admission of children from 
other countries for adoption by American 
parents. We feel that the extension of the 
present law which expires at the end of June 
or its replacement by a better law is essential 
as much for reasons of America’s oversea 
reputation as for the obvious humanitarian 
character of the law. I would like to add that 
we think it would be a great mistake to in- 
corporate into the law many restrictions 
which are now being urged by professional 
social agencies. Already a vast number of 
obstacles exist to the implementing of the 
present law and its predecessor, the Refugee 
Relief Act. This is indicated by the fact that 
quotas have not been exhausted. If any- 
thing, the law should be redesigned so as to 
simplify a procedure which at best is difficult. 

Very sincerely, 
ELWYN A. SMITH. 
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EUGENE, OREG., May 6, 1959. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: We are sending 
you this snapshot of our little girl whom you 
helped so much with your efforts to pass 
the orphan bill, We are very grateful to you, 
for we feel that you were the one person in 
Washington who was really fighting for the 
welfare of these little Korean children. With- 
out your help, she might still be in an 
orphanage in Korea. 

We understand the bill must be extended 
soon, so that others may come home to their 
new parents; for their sake, please help as 
you did for us. Our little girl has brought 
so very much joy and happiness into our 
home, that I know there must be many 
people that will be made happier and many 
little children too, if this bill is extended. 

Gratefully yours, 
Jay and BEULAH BROWNFIELD, 
PORTLAND, OREG., May 7, 1959. 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER. 

Dear SENATOR: In June the orphan bill 
runs out. We are hoping you will do some- 
thing to extend it longer. We have in our 
home one of the Korean-American orphans, 
and are hoping for another. Our little 4- 
year-old boy has been a blessing in so many 
ways to us. He has taught us tolerance to 
all people, that all need and want love. 
He did not have any trouble adjusting or 
fitting into our family life. 

We shall be praying for guidance from on 
high for you in all your many duties. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. FLoyp E. Mix. 
CONCORDIA HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., 27, 1959. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: I am writing you to request 
your efforts in extending the law which will 
permit the adoption of Korean half-caste 
children. The fact that you have taken a 
previous interest in this matter indicates 
your understanding of the services which 
Mr. Harry Holt has been able to render and 
the help and hope which has been provided 
for many of the Korean orphans, who other- 
wise would be without it. 

You have undoubtedly received communi- 
cations which would endeavor to prevent 
this humanitarian endeavor from continu- 
ing. It appears to me that if we are to be 
consistent in our recognition of simple prin- 
cipals inherent in the very nature of our own 
society, we can do no less than to permit at 
least the hope for this work to continue. 

I shall be happy to lend my support in any 
way possible to your efforts to assure the 
extension of this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
KARL W. KELLER, 
Dean of Students. 
SwEET HOME, OREG., February 22, 1959. 
The Honorable RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. NEUBERGER: I understand the 
orphan bill is about to expire. I know you 
have supported it in the past, also Mr. Holt’s 
wonderful work, so I am sure you will con- 
tinue to do so. 

Just wanted you to know we have two of 
Mr. Holt’s babies and they are healthy and 
happy. Also, we are very proud and happy 
parents. We are very grateful to Mr. Holt 
and will be grateful to you, also, for your 
continued support, as we want other people 
to find the happiness we have found in our 
lovely children. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. CLIFFORD ALFORD. 


ASTORIA, OREG., April 22, 1959. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: We are prayer- 
fully writing you, requesting that you sup- 
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port the extension of the orphan bill, in 
order that the Harry Holts, of Creswell, Oreg., 
might be allowed to continue their adoption 
program. Under present law, this bill expires 
June 30, 1959, and they cannot carry on 
their humanitarian efforts unless the bill is 
extended. 

We are aware that the Holt adoption pro- 
gram has been the target of undue criticism 
from various groups, but we would like to 
inform you of our actual experience with this 
adoption program, since we have adopted a 
Korean child through their efforts. It would 
be difficult to describe the happy moments 
we have had since this little one came into 
our home. We can perhaps best express our 
feelings by sending you these news clippings 
and snapshots of our little Korean girl, taken 
with our own two children, so that you may 
see for yourself the wonderful way in which 
she has fit into our family. Though this was 
an “adoption by proxy” (which some groups 
are vigorously opposing). I’m certain we, 
ourselves, could not have made a better 
choice had we been able to go to Korea, and 
make the selection. She is so lively, sturdy, 
and a happy child, happy with her new 
family, adjustments have been very minor, 
and we love her as our own. There are sev- 
eral families in our area who have adopted 
children through the Holt program. We all 
rejoice in the fact that we have the privilege 
of bringing up these little unwanted tots, 
and giving them a chance in life and a future 
which they would not have in Korea. These 
children are unusually alert and keen of 
mind, and we are constantly amazed at how 
quickly they learn. 

Of the Holt adoption program we can only 
say: It is certainly a most trustworthy or- 
ganization; the Holts are just as honest and 
sincere as anyone could be, and all of our 
financial dealings have been carried out, just 
as agreed. We are but one family, but there 
are hundreds of others, who feel just as we 
do about the Holt adoption program. It is 
our hope that many other little tots, just 
like our own, might be allowed the privilege 
of having a real home, with loving families 
and the loving care which is the God-intend- 
ed birthright of every precious child born 
into this world. We are thankful for a gov- 
ernment, such as ours, that is made up of 
individuals who have a love for humanity, 
and it is our prayer that justice may prevail 
in regards to the extension of this orphan 
bill. Whatever you can do will be gratefully 
appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT L. BERSAGEL. 
Dora BERSAGEL, 


PORTLAND, OREG., April 20, 1959. 
Senator NEUBERGER. 

Dear Sm: We as parents of two beautiful 
Korean children are writing to ask you to 
please do your part in getting the new bill 
through so Mr. Holt can continue to bring 
these very sweet children home to their wait- 
ing parents. 

We have two children by birth also, they 
are 164% and 14 years. They dearly love their 
little brother and sister. They think there 
is nothing like the Korean children and are 
so proud of them. 

We got our little girl first, Cynthia is al- 
most a year old now but wasn't quite 3 
months when we got her. She only weighed 
7 pounds and was so weak as she was starving 
for love. Now at 11 months she is 21 pounds 
and walks and talks. Her main words are 
“Daddy's Doll” (that’s herself). She is a very 
bright child if I her mother might say so. 
Danny is all boy. He is 10 months old now 
and we got him when he was 5% months 
old. He is the most lovable little boy I've 
ever seen. He has deep dimples and we think 
he is just a doll. We know these are the 
Lord’s children and he has surely picked 
them for us as they fit into our family just 
perfect. 
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I am sure these children will make real 
good citizens as the people who are getting 
them are Christian families who will raise 
their children to love the Lord. 

We are praying that we might be able to 
get one more at least. Of course we would 
have to wait awhile until these get a little 
older. 

Please do all you can to help us with this 
prayer and make it possible to bring them 
home. 

This is the first time I've ever written to a 
Senator so if it isn't worded just right please 
excuse me. It is coming straight from the 
heart and our prayers are with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. EVERETT CLARK, 
Bonnie and Scotty, 
A Rockwood Christian Church Family. 

P.S—Enclosed are pictures of our two. 
Don't you think they look precious and worth 
fighting for more like them? 

LOSTINE, OREG., April 22, 1959. 
RICHARD LEWIS NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. NEUBERGER: We are writing to you 
in regards to the wonderful work Harry Holt 
is doing. We wish the orphan bill to be ex- 
tended. 

Know that you are familiar with Harry 
Holt's work. 

We have adopted a darling Korean baby 
girl so know that Mr. Holt is very particular 
about the homes he places these children in. 

We are so happy with our baby that we 
just hope that other people like ourselves 
with a home and love will be able to adopt 
these children if they wish. 

May the extension of this orphan bill be 
made is our prayer, 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. F. HESKETT. 
EAGLE CREEK, OREG., April 22, 1959. 
The Honorable RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We are writing this letter to ask 
you to do all in your power to get the 
present orphan bill extended. 

A little over 2 years ago our little girl came 
to us from Korea. 

She is a cheerful, loving child and has 
never been a problem. 

We have attended one of the Holt picnics 
and also a small one in Portland. We have 
never seen better behaved groups of children. 

There are so many homes and so much 
love here waiting for these children. We 
can’t understand why anyone would want to 
say “No” to their coming to this land of 
plenty. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH WILSON. 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, next 
Sunday, the 17th of May, is Norway’s 
Independence Day. In Wisconsin, this 
day is truly a red-letter day for our many 
citizens of Norwegian descent. Nor- 
wegian pioneers played a vast part in 
developing our State. 

These pioneers brought with them 
characteristics of hard work, independ- 
ent spirit, strict morality, and commu- 
nity dedication which today are pillars 
of strength in our State's political, eco- 
nomic, and social institutions. 

These Norwegian characteristics were 
established long before the time of May 
17, 1814, when Norway broke away from 
a union with Denmark and established 
her own government and constitution. 
This spirit that led Norway to establish 
its own democratic government and con- 
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stitution in 1814 is the same spirit that 
makes Norway a stanch foe of commu- 
nism and a loyal ally of the United States 
and the free world in 1959. 

For these reasons, the greetings of the 
American people will go to our friends in 
Norway as they celebrate this Independ- 
ence Day. Likewise, to Norway should 
go the assurances of our Government 
that we greatly cherish our Norwegian- 
American alliance and friendship, that 
we are grateful for Norway’s important 
and courageous contribution to the free 
world’s defense effort, and that we will 
work, as does Norway, for increased trade 
among free nations and mutually favor- 
able commercial agreements between our 
two countries. 


THE PRICE OF STEEL AND 
INFLATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend Life magazine for its 
recognition of the need for the Big Steel 
industry to hold the line on prices in 
the battle against inflation. 

Life magazine has published in its May 
18 issue, now on the stands, an editorial 
setting forth the same arguments for this 
position that we have developed on the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
through several years of difficult hear- 
ings, the most recent of which were held 
only last month in connection with the 
current negotiations between the steel- 
workers and United States Steel. 

I welcome this support of the subcom- 
mittee’s findings by Life magazine, and 
believe the editors show an acute aware- 
ness of the importance of this matter to 
the pocketbook of every consumer in our 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the Rercorp at 
this point with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s Cur THE Price or STEEL 


The wage negotiations in steel, which will 
affect the course of U.S. inflation, focus a lot 
of attention on the companies’ first-quarter 
profits, which are, indeed, handsome;, United 
States Steel’s up 70 percent over the first 
quarter of 1958, Bethlehem's up 100 percent, 
etc. All concerned should rejoice in these 
profits, They represent rising productivity 
in a basic U.S. industry. 

What should be done with these handsome 
profits? Of United States Steel's first-quar- 
ter $106 million, $60 million went for new 
plant, $46 million for dividends. They plan 
a similar future allocation. But this is pre- 
cisely what the negotiations are about. The 
unions want a wage raise to be paid for out 
of profits. Everybody says he wants no rise 
in steel prices. The public interest in a 
noninflationary settlement is urgent. 

Why don't steel companies reallocate their 
expected profits to make room, not for a wage 
boost, and not just for no increase in prices, 
but for an actual price cut? This would do 
more to halt inflation than any other course. 
It would remove both the profits and the 
inflation issues from the rhetoric-flooded 
center of the steel bargaining table. It would 
stimulate markets and reduce the unem- 
ployment throughout the industry. It would 
improve the position of our own steel indus- 
try in foreign trade, which is an increasingly 
crucial consideration. And as for the rest of 
us—whatever has happened to that good 
American capitalist doctrine, first popular- 
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ized by Henry Ford, that increased produc- 
tivity benefits the consumer through more 
product for less money? Steel productivity 
is way up. It’s an extremely appropriate 
moment for steel prices to reflect this by 
coming down. 


PORTLAND, OREG., MAKES RECORD 
AS LAW-ABIDING COMMUNITY 
WITH CAPABLE LAW-ENFORCE- 
MENT AGENCIES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
some 2 years ago my home city of Port- 
land, Oreg., received a great deal of un- 
favorable publicity as a citadel of al- 
leged racketeering and corruption. Un- 
doubtedly there were conditions in Port- 
land which needed correction, and it is 
desirable that they were exposed. 

However, the overall and complete 
picture of Portland should be that of a 
law-abiding and orderly community, for 
that would be the real truth. 

The latest national crime statistics 
show that there was a 4.3 percent in- 
crease in major crimes in Portland dur- 
ing the past year, as compared with an 
increase of 8 percent in cities through- 
out the Nation of the same size. 

All increase in any crime is distressing, 
but I am pleased to report to the Senate 
that the increase in Portland, Oreg., was 
barely more than half of the rate of that 
for similar metropolitan areas of the 
same size. This is a tribute not only to 
the caliber of Portland’s citizens, but to 
the ability and outstanding work of the 
Federal law enforcement officials sta- 
tioned in Portland and of the members 
of the local Portland police force under 
Mayor Terry D. Schrunk and Chief of 
Police W. J. Hilbruner. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that an article from the Oregonian 
of Portland of May 10, 1959, by Mr. Jack 
Rosenthal, staff writer of the Oregonian, 
be included in the body of the RECORD. 
The title of the article is “Increase in 
National Crime Rate Surpasses Portland 
Gain.” Mr. Rosenthal’s report indicates 
that Portland is a far more law-abiding 
community than many other comparable 
cities in the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INCREASE IN NATIONAL CRIME RATE SURPASSES 
PORTLAND GAIN 
(By Jack Rosenthal) 

Crime in Portland is on the rise, but not 
as fast as in the Nation as a whole. 

That is one of the most significant conclu- 
sions that can be drawn from a draft of the 
Portland police bureau's annual report. 

Portland saw a 4.3 percent rise for class I 
crimes—murder, robbery, burglary, auto 
theft, forcible rape, aggravated assault, and 
larceny over $50. 

“This increase is about half that of other 
cities our size,” said Police Chief William J. 
Hilbruner, referring to an FBI table of city 
crime index trends comparing 1957 with 1958. 

LARCENY INCREASES 

The table shows the average increase for 
cities of 250,000 to 500,000 is 8 percent. 

In five class I crimes categories, Portland 
exceeded the FBI average only in larceny. 
Rape and aggravated assault totals for 1957 
and 1958 could not be compared because of 
an intervening change in the way these 
crimes are defined. 
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Sharp rises in thefts from automobiles and 
in bicycle thefts boosted the larceny rate 
13.2 percent over 1957 while the national rise 
was 9 percent. 

Robbery rose 4.6 percent in Portland com- 
pared with 14 percent nationally, and bur- 
glary increased 10.6 percent compared with 
the national rise of 12 percent. 

Only one category of crime decreased na- 
tionally last year—auto theft—by about 1 
percent, a figure outdistanced in Portland, 
where auto theft dropped 11 percent. 

Portland also decreased from 20 to 10 in 
number of murders, but in 1957 all 10 were 
solved and only 6 of the 10 last year were 
cleared by year’s end. 

A seventh clearup came early this year, but 
according to practice, this will not be in- 
cluded until the 1959 report. 

Such statistical drawbacks make it difficult 
to assess fairly the job done by the police 
bureau last year, but in general, more crimes 
were solved and more property recovered 
than in previous years. 

The annual report shows that some 1,844 
class I crimes were cleared by arrest, as op- 
posed to 1,827 in 1957. Five years ago the 
figure was 1,368. 

The net loss to the public through robbery, 
burglary, larceny and auto theft was cut 
$180,000, first through a decrease in the total 
value of property stolen, and the second, 
through an increase in recovery. 

Stolen property was valued at $1,368,937 in 
1958 and $1,542,251 in 1957. Like recovery 
totals were $797,736 and $752,403. 

Over half of the gross loss for each year 
was in stolen automobiles, a category which 
illustrates how much crime juveniles were 
responsible for. 


TEENERS IN MAJORITY 


Of 1,868 persons charged with class I 
crimes last year, 1,011 or 54.1 percent were 
under 18, and even this figure is slightly 
lower than 1957. 

The same pattern is evident among lesser, 
class II crimes, although drunkenness 
boosted the total arrest figures in older age 
groups. 

Women comprised some 10 percent of the 
total number of persons charged, 212 for 
class I crimes. Of these, 193 were for larceny. 

A racial breakdown indicates that Negroes 
composed 16.6 percent of the total arrested 
for all crimes. Negroes represent about 2.8 
percent of the city’s population. Indians, 
who compose some 0.05 percent of the popu- 
lation, accounted for 7.4 percent of the 
arrests. 

The statistics disclose an increasingly alert 
job by uniformed officers. A breakdown by 
divisions, for example, shows that of 72 rob- 
beries cleared by the police in 1958, 37 were 
oes by uniform divisions and 35 by detec- 

ves. 

For aggravated assault, the score is 48 to 
16 for uniform. Detectives cleared 232 bur- 
glaries to 165 for the precincts and solved 
5 of the 6 murders. 


BUREAU POSTS MARK 


The traffic bureau recorded substantial 
gains in almost every category, from safety 
to money. 

There were four fewer traffic fatalities in 
1958, with 43, than in 1957, and the total 
number of accidents reported also decreased, 
from 25,983 to 24,926. 

The number of accidents resulting in in- 
17 70 however, rose from 3,858 in 1957 to 
4,152. 

Stricter enforcement, in the shape of 
tickets for moving violations, seemed to have 
a direct bearing on the number of accidents. 

Stricter parking meter enforcement also 
resulted in a substantial revenue gain. With 
the addition of meter maids, parking tags 
increased 132,827 to a total of 333,432 and 
collections from them rose $125,402 to 
$262,825. 
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Total receipts for bail, court fines, tags 
and tag warrants brought in 61,713,222, a 
gain of $168,313 over 1957. 

A variety of other interesting facts can 
be uncovered in the welter of tables which 
include such determinations as the harbor 
patrol cleared 68 more snags this year than 
last. 

For example, criminals eat breakfast, 
lunch and dinner at the same time as every- 
one else but they don’t take coffee breaks. 
At least a graph indicating the time of day 
crimes are committed doesn't show any. 

There's a big dip from 6 to 7 a.m., a smaller 
one from noon to 1 and another from 6 to 
7 p.m. Crime is on the upswing at the 
coffee break hours of 10 a.m, and 3 p.m. 

The peak hours for serious crime appear to 
be 4, 6, and 9 p.m. Class II crimes occur 
most frequently at 6, 8, and 10 p.m. and both 
categories dive rapidly after midnight. 


THE CASE OF INTERNATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF MACHINISTS ET 
AL. v. STREET, LOOPER, ET AL. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
May 8 of this year the Supreme Court 
of Georgia handed down what is one of 
the most important decisions ever to 
go to the supreme court. The case is 
known as the Looper case. It involved 
a suit in the lower courts by S. B. Street, 
Nancy Looper, and others, against the 
International Association of Machinists, 
and others, for taking compulsory dues 
money and spending it for political pur- 
poses. 

The lower court held such action was 
in violation of the Constitution, and the 
Supreme Court of Georgia has now up- 
held that finding. 

I should like to read the seventh para- 
graph of the findings of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia. I quote now from the 
decision: 

The finding by the court that the exaction 
of money, in the form of dues, fees and as- 
sessments, by the defendant unions, was by 
virtue of the union shop agreements be- 
tween the defendant railroads and the de- 
fendant unions permitted under section 2 
(eleventh) of the Railway Labor Act; and 
that the use of such union funds for the 
purposes set out in the preceding headnote, 
was violative of the plaintiffs’ rights under 
the first and fifth amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, was author- 
ized by the law and evidence. 


Because of the extreme importance of 
this decision and because of the interest 
I know my colleagues have in this mat- 
ter, I ask unanimous consent that the 
findings of the Supreme Court of Georgia 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUPREME COURT OF GEORGIA, APRIL TERM, 
1959—20,428—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS ET AL. V. S. B. STREET, NANCY 
M. LOOPER, ET AL.—DECIDED May 8, 1959— 
FROM THE SUPERIOR COURT OF Bins COUNTY, 
Ga., Hon. Oscar L. LONG, JUDGE 
By the court: 

1. The plaintiffs in error not having ex- 
cepted by cross-bill of exceptions to the order 
allowing the amendment of January 29, 1957, 
when this case was here before (Looper v. 
Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co., 213 Ga. 
279, 99 S.E. 2d 101), it is now too late to 
except to such order, 

2. The amendment of September 23, 1958, 
to the petition was not subject to the ob- 
jections interposed. 
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3. Unless the legal rights of the parties 
are prejudiced or denied, this court will not 
interfere with the discretion of the trial 
court in matters of practice in the hearing 
and disposition of causes before it unless this 
discretion has been exercised in an illegal, 
unjust, or arbitrary manner. 

4. The findings of fact and conclusions of 
law contained in the final decree are fully 
supported by the pleadings and evidence. 

5. The plaintiffs and the class they repre- 
sent have a common interest in the subject 
matter of the suit and the ultimate issues 
to be decided. The objections to the findings 
by the court that this was properly a class 
action authorized under Code section 37- 
1002 are without merit. 

6. The finding by the court in its decree 
that the defendant unions were using the 
funds derived from the collection of dues, 
fees, and assessments from their members 
to propagate and promote political and eco- 
nomic doctrines, concepts and ideologies op- 
posed by the plaintiffs and the class they 
represent, was demanded by the evidence. 

7. The finding by the court that the exac- 
tion of money, in the form of dues, fees 
and assessments, by the defendant unions, 
was by virtue of the union shop agreements 
between the defendant railroads and the de- 
fendant unions permitted under section 2 
(eleventh) of the Railway Labor Act (45 
U.S.C., sec. 151 et seq.); and that the use 
of such union funds for the purposes set 
out in the preceding headnote, was violative 
of the plaintiffs’ rights under the first and 
fifth amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, was authorized by the law 
and evidence. 

Attorneys for plaintiffs-in-error: Schoene 
and Kramer, Milton Kramer, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C.; Arnall, Golden & 
Gregory, Cleburne E. Gregory, Jr., Fulton 
Federal Building, Atlanta, Ga.; David L. 
Mincey, 321 Cotton Avenue, Macon, Ga. 

Attorneys for individual, defendants-in- 
error: Gambrell, Harlan, Russell, Moye & 
Richardson, E. Smythe Gambrell, W. Glen 
Harlan, Charles A. Moye, Jr., and Terry P. 
McKenna, 825 Citizens & Southern Bank 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Attorneys for railroad company, defendants 
in error: Bloch, Hall, Groover & Hawkins; 
Charles J. Bloch, First National Bank Build- 
ing, Macon, Ga.; Harris, Russell, Weaver & 
Watkins; John B. Harris, Jr., Persons Build- 
ing, Macon, Ga. 

Justice ALMAND. When this case was before 
this court on a bill of exceptions assigning 
error on the dismissal of the plaintiffs’ peti- 
tion, we reversed the order of dismissal be- 
cause, by reason of the allegations of para- 
graph 59(b) of the amended petition that 
“The initiation fees, periodic dues, and as- 
sessments which plaintiffs would be required 
to pay under the terms of the union shop 
agreement heretofore referred to will be used 
in substantial part for purposes not germane 
to collective bargaining but to support ideo- 
logical and political doctrines and candidates 
which plaintiffs are not willing to support 
and cannot lawfully be forced to support, 
thus violating plaintiffs’ constitutionally 
guaranteed rights of freedom of association, 
thought, liberty, and property,” and of para- 
graph 51 of the amended petition that Peti- 
tioners allege that section 2 (eleventh) of 
the Railway Labor Act (45 U.S. C. A., sec. 152 
(eleventh)) to the extent that it authorizes 
the union shop agreement heretofore re- 
ferred to, and said agreement, are violative 
of the first, fifth, and ninth amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America, and are therefore invalid.” The pe- 
tition as against a general demurrer was suf- 
ficient to state a cause of action for equitable 
relief. (Looper v. Georgia Southern & Flor- 
ida Ry. Co. (213 Ga. 279, 99 S.E. 2d 101).) 
We there said, that though the ruling of the 
Supreme Court of the United States upheld 
the validity of a union shop agreement ex- 
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ecuted under section 2 (eleventh) of the 
Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C.A., sec. 152), in 
view of the statement made in the opinion 
that “Judgment is reserved as to the validity 
or enforceability of a union or closed shop 
agreement if other conditions of union mem- 
bership are imposed or if the exaction of 
dues, initiation fees, or assessments is used 
as a cover for forcing ideological conformity 
or other action in contravention of the first 
or the fifth amendment.” The question of 
whether the union shop agreement violated 
the plaintiffs’ rights under the first and fifth 
amendments to the Federal Constitution, 
under the alleged facts in this case, was left 
open for future determination. 

When the case was returned to the trial 
court the defendant unions filed their an- 
swer. At a pretrial hearing the trial judge 
entered an order requiring the union de- 
fendants to produce certain books, docu- 
ments, and records and the appearance of 
officers and agents to testify with respect 
to them. The motion of the union defend- 
ants to suspend this order until their plea 
of res adjudicata could be inquired into, 
was denied. On September 23, 1958, the 
plaintiffs filed an amendment to their peti- 
tion. The objections of the union defend- 
ants to this amendment were overruled. At 
a later pretrial hearing the plea of res ad- 
judicata was withdrawn. A stipulation of 
facts, executed by all the parties on August 
14, 1958, was approved by the court and 
filed. This stipulation consists of 85 stipu- 
lations covering 45 pages. We set out here 
only those stipulations we deem most per- 
tinent to the issues. 

“2. Each of the plaintiffs and each of the 
intervening plaintiffs was an employee of 
one of the railroad defendants herein (col- 
lectively constituting the Southern Railway 
System) in a craft or trade covered by the 
union shop agreement at the commencement 
of this litigation. 

“3. Some of the plaintiffs and intervening 
plaintiffs are not now, and never have been, 
members of any of the defendant labor union 
organizations (their status being protected 
by supersedeas bond). 

“8. Each of the plaintiffs, and intervening 
plaintiffs, and the class they represent re- 
ceived notice, both from the railroad defend- 
ant employer and the labor union defendant 
applicable to his or her craft or trade, that 
unless he or she became a member of the 
appropriate labor union defendant within 60 
days of the date he or she first performed 
compensated service for the railroad defend- 
ant, or within 60 days of the effective date 
of the union shop agreement, whichever is 
the later, such employment would be ter- 
minated and such employee dismissed pur- 
suant to the union shop agreement. 

“12. The union shop agreement referred 
to in paragraph 1 above was negotiated by 
the labor union defendants with the rail- 
road defendants without any authorization 
from the employees of such railroad defend- 
ants embraced within the craft or trade ap- 
plicable to each labor union defendant, oth- 
er than such authority as might be implied 
from each labor union defendant’s being the 
collective bargaining representative of em- 
ployees of such railroad within such craft or 
trade for the purposes of the Railway Labor 
Act from the dates and as set forth in para- 
graph 13. The usual processes of the de- 
fendant unions in determining collective bar- 
gaining policy were followed. Such processes 
do not, and in the instance of the negotia- 
tion and execution of the union shop agree- 
ment did not, involve any notice to the em- 
ployees of the railroad defendants that the 
negotiation and execution of such an agree- 
ment was contemplated, or any opportunity 
to express their wishes pro or con with respect 
to such negotiation and execution of the 
union shop agreement, or any opportunity to 
ratify or reject such action. 
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“14, Each of the plaintiffs and intervening 
plaintiffs was employed for many years by 
one of the railroad defendants prior to the 
execution of the union shop agreement here- 
inabove referred to, and that also is true of 
many others of the class represented by the 
plaintiffs and intervening plaintiffs, and none 
of such persons had notice prior to entering 
into an employment relationship with such 
railroad defendant that union membership 
would at any time be required as a condition 
of employment or continued employment. 

“19. The periodic dues, fees and assess- 
ments which plaintiffs, intervening plain- 
tiffs and the class they represent, have been, 
are, and will be required to pay under the 
terms of the union shop agreement herein- 
above referred to, have been, are being, and 
will be used in substantial part for purposes 
other than the negotiation, maintenance, 
and administration of agreements concern- 
ing rates of pay, rules and working condi- 
tions, or wages, hours, terms, and other 
conditions of employment, or the handling 
of disputes relating to the above, but to sup- 
port ideological and political doctrines and 
candidates which plaintiffs, intervening 
plaintiffs, and the class represented by them, 
were, are, and will be opposed to and not 
willing to support voluntarily. 

“20. The mechanism by which the periodic 
dues, fees, and assessments required to be 
paid under the terms of the union shop 
agreement were, are, and will be used in sub- 
stantial part to support ideological and 
political doctrines and candidates for public 
office which plaintiffs, intervening plaintiffs, 
and the class represented by them, are not 
willing to support, is as set forth in this 
stipulation. 

“A substantial portion of the periodic 
dues, fees, and assessments required of plain- 
tiffs, intervening plaintiffs, and the class they 
represent, or which will be so required, has 
been, is being, and will be retained by, or 
remitted to, the individual local lodge of the 
labor union defendant to which each such 
person paid and will be required to pay his 
dues, and has been, is being, and will be, 
used to support legislative activity in the 
legislatures of the State or States covered 
by the membership of such local lodge, in- 
cluding miscellaneous general legislation not 
confined to legislation involving the nego- 
tiation, maintenance, and administration of 
agreements concerning rates of pay, rules 
and working conditions, or wages, hours, 
terms, and other conditions of employment, 
or the handling of disputes relating to the 
above and, except in Wisconsin, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Texas, and 
Iowa, to extend substantial financial support 
to candidates for public office in the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches of the 
State and local governments, in the locality 
of the local union. 

“21. Some of the legislative and political 
activities referred to in the preceding para- 
graph are carried out by some of the indi- 
vidual local lodges of the labor union de- 
fendants, and, in some situations, such ac- 
tivities were, are, and will be carried out on 
a cooperative basis, the local lodges of several 
of the defendant unions cooperating—not 
only between themselves, but also with local 
lodges of labor unions not defendants in this 
litigation, through State, district, and local 
AFL-CIO central bodies and their commit- 
tees on political education, as well as ad hoc 
committees—and in some instances the 
financial support for such local legislative 
and political activities is derived not only 
from the local lodge organizations but also 
from direct grants from the general dues 
funds of the national or grand lodge organ- 
ization of a particular labor union defendant. 

“In each instance where ‘general fund’ or 
‘general dues fund’ or like phrase is em- 
ployed in this stipulation of facts—except 
where used in reference to the Machinists 


Nonpartisan Political League, where the 
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phrase is used to denote the ‘political’ fund 
which is derived from individual contribu- 
tions—it refers to the fund or account, or 
that part thereof, derived and maintained 
from periodic dues, fees, and assessments of 
the members of such organization. 

“22. A substantial proportion of the pe- 
riodic dues, fees, and assessments collected 
by the labor union defendants from their 
members was, is, and will be transmitted to, 
or retained by, their respective national or 
grand lodge organizations. 

“29. Railway Labor’s Political League was 
formed for the specific purpose of engaging 
in political activities dealing with the elec- 
tion of candidates to public office. The or- 
ganization maintains two funds—one the so- 
called ‘educational’ fund and the other the 
so-called free fund. Railway Labor's Politi- 
cal League received, receives, and will receive 
direct grants into its ‘educational’ fund from 
the general funds of the union defendants 
and from the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation. The moneys in the ‘educational’ 
fund are used, except in Wisconsin, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Texas, 
and Iowa, to support candidates for public 
office at the State and local level; for pub- 
licity to support candidates on the national 
as well as the State and local level; for ad- 
ministrative expenses to operate Railway La- 
bor’s Political League generally—including 
the salaries of the paid employees of that 
organization, office expense, supplies, etc.); 
and for miscellaneous activities in support- 
ing candidates—whom plaintiffs, interven- 
ing plaintiffs, and the class they represent 
oppose—at the National, State, or local level, 
such as transportation of voters to and from 
the polls, preparation and distribution of 
voting records, preparation and distribution 
of sample ballots, and the preparation and 
distribution of various types of political lit- 
erature soliciting or influencing support for 
candidates for public office on the National, 
State, and local levels. 

“The administration, operation, and main- 
tenance of the free fund activities of Rail- 
way Labor's Political League has been, is 
and will be financed and supported by direct 
expenditures from the educational fund of 
Railway Labor's Political League derived 
from the general dues funds of the labor 
union defendants. 

“43. The funds expended by the labor 
union defendants for political activities as 
set forth in this stipulation of facts are sub- 
stantial, and the proportionate amounts of 
the periodic dues, fees, and assessments 
which are being paid, or which will be 
required to be paid, by the plaintiffs and 
intervening plaintiffs and the class they 
represent are also substantial, and the 
amounts of such dues which are and will 
be used ultimately for political purposes 
are also substantial. 

“44, The plaintiffs, intervening plaintiffs, 
and the class they represent have been and 
are opposed to the use of their money by 
the labor union defendants, Railway Labor 
Executives Association, Railway Labor's Po- 
litical League, Machinists Nonpartisan Po- 
litical League, the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and the Committee on Political Educa- 
tion of the AFL-CIO which they have been, 
are and will be required to pay in dues, fees, 
and assessments for the endorsement and 
support of the legislation, ideologies, and 
political doctrines and candidates for public 
office which have been, are and will be sup- 
ported and endorsed by the labor union de- 
fendants, Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, Railway Labor's Political League, Ma- 
chinists Nonpartisan Political League, the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, or the Commit- 
tee on Political Education of the AFL-CIO as 
set out in this stipulation of facts, or for 
other purposes other than the negotiation, 
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maintenance and administration of agree- 
ments concerning rates of pay, rules and 
working conditions, or wages, hours, terms 
and other conditions of employment, or the 
handling of disputes relating to the above. 

“53. The political activities mentioned in 
this stipulation of facts do not involve and 
are unnecessary to the negotiation, main- 
tenance, and administration of agreements 
concerning rates of pay, rules, and working 
conditions, or wages, hours, terms, and other 
conditions of employment, or the handling of 
disputes relating to the above. 

“56. The labor union defendants and, in 
many instances, subsidiary lodges and organ- 
izations, subject to the provisions of their 
governing constitutions and bylaws, have 
power to make assessments and to increase 
the amount and level of the dues and fees 
required for membership in said organiza- 
tions, and plaintiffs and intervening plain- 
tiffs and the class they represent are and will 
be required to pay ay such increased 
amounts in order to retain their employment 
under the terms of the union shop agree- 
ment. 

“75. In each instance where support of 
candidates, ideologies, or legislation is re- 
ferred to in this stipulation of facts, such 
reference is intended to cover not only the 
affirmative support of particular candidates, 
ideologies or legislative issues, but also oppo- 
sition to other candidates, ideologies, or 
legislative issues. 

“76. The determination of the legislative, 
political, and ideological programs and ac- 
tivities of the labor union defendants, Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association, Railway 
Labor's Political League, the Machinists Non- 
Partisan Political League, the AFL-CIO or the 
latter’s Committee on Political Education, as 
set out in this stipulation of facts and the 
depositions referred to in the stipulation at- 
tached hereto, does not involve participation 
by the plaintiffs, intervening plaintiffs, and 
the class they represent; the views of plain- 
tiffs, intervening plaintiffs, and the class they 
represent have not been sought; and they 
have not ratified such activities or programs, 
nor have they acquiesced therein.” 

The stipulation also details the amounts of 
dues or fees paid by named plaintiffs to 
specific defendant unions under the terms of 
the bargaining agreement. 

The cause, by agreements of the parties, 
was heard by the court without the interven- 
tion of a jury on plaintiffs’ prayers for a 
permanent injunction. After a hearing and 
argument of counsel, the court entered an 
order, consisting of findings of fact, conclu- 
sions of law and a final decree granting the 
relief sought by the plaintiffs. The court 
found and decreed that: 

“(1) The court has jurisdiction of all 
parties and of the causes of action asserted 
by the plaintiffs. This is a class action in 
which the plaintiffs represent herein all non- 
operating employees of the railroad defend- 
ants, affected by, and opposed to, the here- 
inafter referred to union shop agreements, 
who also are opposed to the collection and 
use of periodic dues, fees and assessments for 
support of ideological and political doctrines 
and candidates and legislative programs or 
for other purposes other than the negotia- 
tion, maintenance, and administration of 
agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, 
and working conditions, or wages, hours, 
terms or other conditions of employment or 
the handling of disputes relating to the above, 
The individual defendants and labor organi- 
zation defendants represent all the members 
of said labor organization defendants. 

“(2) Effective April 15, 1953, the labor or- 
ganization defendants, witout authority 
from the employees represented by them but 
relying upon such authority as might be im- 
plied from the Railway Labor Act, and with- 
out affording said employees any opportunity 
to express themselves with respect thereto, 
entered into union shop agreements with 
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the railroad defendants. The union shop 
agreements provide, in part, that all non- 
operating employees of the railroad defend- 
ants, including plaintiffs and those repre- 
sented by plaintiffs, must ‘as a condition of 
their continued employment subject to such 
agreements, become members of the organi- 
zation party to this agreement representing 
their craft or class (the labor organization 
defendants herein) within 60 calendar days 
of the date they first performed compensated 
service as such employees after the effective 
date of this agreement, and thereafter shall 
maintain membership in such organizations’ 
and that ‘nothing in this agreement shall 
require an employee to become or to remain 
a member of the organization if such mem- 
bership is not available to such employee 
upon the same terms and conditions as are 
generally applicable to any other member, 
or if the membership of such employee is 
denied or terminated for any reason other 
than the failure of the employee to tender 
the periodic dues, initiation fees, and as- 
sessments, not including fines and penalties) 
uniformly required as a condition of acquir- 
ing or retaining membership; * * *’ 

“(4) Pursuant to the said union shop 
agreements, and, except as indicated in para- 
graph (3) above, each of the plaintiffs and 
each member of the class they represent has 
been, is being, and, unless the injunction 
requested by them is granted, will be com- 
pelled to pay initiation fees, reinstatement 
fees and periodic dues in substantial amounts 
to the labor organization defendant repre- 
senting his or her craft or trade as a condi- 
tion of employment or continued employ- 
ment, and to become or remain a member 
of said labor organization defendant. 

“(5) The funds so exacted from plaintiffs 
and the class they represent by the labor 
union defendants have been, and are being, 
used in substantial amounts by the latter to 
support the political campaigns of candi- 
dates for the offices of President and Vice 
President of the United States, and for the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, opposed by plaintiffs and the 
class they represent, and also to support by 
direct and indirect financial contributions 
and expenditures the political campaigns of 
candidates for State and local public offices, 
opposed by plaintiffs and the class they rep- 
resent. The said funds are so used both by 
each of the labor union defendants sepa- 
rately and by all of the labor union defend- 
ants collectively and in concert among them- 
selves and with other organizations not par- 
ties to this action through associations, 
leagues, or committees formed for that pur- 
pose. 

“(6) Those funds have been and are being 
used in substantial amounts to propagate 
political and economic doctrines, concepts 
and ideologies and to promote legislative 
programs opposed by plaintiffs and the class 
they represent. Those funds have also been 
and are being used in substantial amounts 
to impose upon plaintiffs and the class they 
represent, as well as upon the general public, 
conformity to those doctrines, concepts, ide- 
ologies and programs. 

“(7) The exaction of moneys from plain- 
tiffs and the class they represent for the pur- 
poses and activities described above is not 
reasonably necessary to collective bargaining 
or to maintaining the existence and position 
of said union defendants as effective bar- 
gaining agents or to inform the employees 
whom said defendants represent of develop- 
ments of mutual interest. 

“(8) The exaction of said money from 
plaintiffs and the class they represent, in the 
fashion set forth above by the labor union 
defendants, is pursuant to the union shop 
agreements and in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of those agreements. Said 
union shop agreements were negotiated and 
entered into and are maintained, admin- 
istered, and enforced by the labor union de- 
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fendants pursuant to the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C., sec. 151 et 
seq.) and particularly section 2 (first), (sec- 
ond), (third), (fourth), (seventh), and 
(eleventh), 5, 6, and 10 thereof. Said union 
shop agreements are permitted by section 
2 (eleventh) of the Railway Labor Act (45 
U.S.C, 152) ‘notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, or of any other statute of 
law of the United States, or Territory thereof, 
or of any State.’ Said exaction and use of 
money and said union shop agreements and 
their enforcement are contrary to the Con- 
stitution, the law, and public policy of this 
State, and are are contrary to the statutes 
or laws of other States in which the de- 
fendant railroads operate. Said exaction and 
use of money, said union shop agreements, 
and section 2 (eleventh) of the Railway La- 
bor Act and their enforcement violate the 
United States Constitution which in the 
first, fifth, ninth, and tenth amendments 
thereto guarantees to individuals protection 
from such unwarranted invasion of their 
personal and property rights (including 
freedom of association, freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom 
to work, and their political freedom and 
rights) under the cloak of Federal author- 
ity.” 

On the basis of these findings the trial 
court perpetually enjoined the defendants 
“from enforcing the said union shop agree- 
ments (copies of which are attached as ex- 
hibits to the petition herein) and from dis- 
charging petitioners, or any member of the 
class they represent, for refusing to become 
or remain members of, or pay periodic dues, 
fees, or assessments to, any of the labor 
union defendants, provided, however, that 
said defendants, may at any time petition 
the court to dissolve said injunction upon 
a showing that they no longer are engaging 
in the improper and unlawful activities de- 
scribed above,“ and granted money judg- 
ments in favor of three plaintiffs. 

The union defendants filed their bill of 
exceptions in this court in which they as- 
signed error on interlocutory rulings and 
the final decree, generally and specially, of 
the trial court. 

1. Error is assigned on the order allowing 
the amendment of January 29, 1957 over the 
objection that it was too late to change the 
cause of action (that the closed or union 
shop agreement violated the Ist, 5th, 9th, and 
10th amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion). This exception cannot be entertained 
because the order excepted to was entered 
prior to the order dismissing the petition, 
which order was reviewed and reversed by 
this court in Looper v. Georgia Southern & 
Florida Ry. Co., supra, and the union de- 
fendants not having sought a review of the 
order of January 29, 1957 by cross-bill of ex- 
ceptions, it is too late now to except. Gauld- 
ing v. Gaulding, 210 Ga. 638 (81 S.E. 2d 830); 
Carmichael Tile Co. v. McClelland, 213 Ga. 
656 (100 S.E. 2d 902). 

2. Error is assigned on the order allowing 
the amendment to plaintiffs’ petition of Sep- 
tember 23, 1958. In this amendment certain 
paragraphs of the petition were deleted and 
new paragraphs inserted. This amendment 
set out specific facts as to the employment 
of the several plaintiffs with the railroad 
defendants and alleged that the dues, fees, 
and assessments required by the union de- 
fendants are being and will be used to 
espouse and support political and economic 
ideologies repugnant to the plaintiffs and 
the class they represent. It further alleged 
that the sole authority under which the 
union defendants purported and purport to 
bargain and contract with the railroad de- 
fendants is by virtue of the Railway Labor 
Act (45 U.S.C.A., secs. 152, 156) and that the 
union shop contract executed by the de- 
fendants is contrary to the laws and public 
policy of the State of Georgia; and, insofar 
as the Railway Labor Act permits or author- 
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izes the union defendants to use the dues, 
fees, and assessments paid by union members 
for ideological and economic doctrines and 
to support political candidates, which and 
whom the plaintiffs oppose, the same violates 
the provisions of the Ist, 5th, 9th, and 10th 
amendments to the Federal Constitution. 
The objections to this amendment were on 
the grounds that (a) it changed the cause 
of action, (b) sought to change the theory of 
the case, (c) sought further relief not there- 
tofore sought, and (d) the assertion of Fed- 
eral rights was precluded because of the 


plaintiffs’ motion to remand the case from - 


the Federal district court. 

There is no merit to any of these objec- 
tions. When the case was reviewed by this 
court (Looper v. Georgia Southern & Florida 
Ry. Co., supra) the plaintiff’s right to pro- 
ceed was sustained by the reason of the 
allegations that the agreement violated Fed- 
eral rights. The amendment merely elab- 
orated the allegations originally asserted. 

3. On May 8, 1958, at a pretrial hearing 
the court granted plaintiff's oral motion 
requiring the defendant unions to produce 
books, records and documents over the ob- 
jection that the defendant unions had no 
notice that such motion would be presented. 
Subsequently, the union defendants filed a 
motion, which was denied, to suspend this 
order until their plea of res adjudicata was 
passed upon. (The record discloses that 
this plea was subsequently withdrawn.) It 
is asserted that these orders deprived the 
defendant unions of due process of law and 
the equal protection of the law as guaranteed 
by the 14th amendment, in that these rul- 
ings deprived them of an adequate oppor- 
tunity to defend the case. (The bill of 
exceptions recites that no constitutional 
questions were made or argued to the court 
and no objection was made to the intro- 
duction of the stipulation of facts.) It is 
further asserted that after all the evidence 
had been introduced the court denied the 
oral request of counsel for the defendant 
unions to postpone oral argument until a 
transcript of the proceedings had been com- 
pleted and briefs prepared; and that after 
the court had orally announced its conclu- 
sions, and counsel had presented to the court 
a suggested order, the court allowed coun- 
sel for the defendant unions insufficient time, 
before signing the same, to consider and 
offer objections as to the terms of the order. 
They contend that this hasty procedure de- 
prived them of their right to make a proper 
and adequate defense. 

Unless the legal rights of the parties are 
prejudiced or denied, this court will not 
interfere with the discretion of the trial 
court in matters of practice in the hearing 
and disposition of causes before it unless 
this discretionary power has been exercised 
in an illegal, unjust or arbitrary manner. 
Johnson v. Holt, 3 Ga. 117(1); Cooper v. 
Jones, 24 Ga. 473(3); Mayor &c. of the City 
of Cuthbert v. Brooks, 49 Ga. 179(2); Branch 
v. The Planters’ Loan and Savings Bank, 
75 Ga. 343(1). We have carefully considered 
the error assigned on the manner in which 
the trial court heard and disposed of the 
motions and requests in the trial of this case 
and cannot say that his disposition of them 
was illegal, arbitrary or an abuse of his 
discretion. 

4. We next consider the assignments of 
error on the specific findings of fact and 
conclusions of law contained in the final 
decree. These objections are set out in divi- 
sions 5-11 inclusive, 13-18 inclusive, and 22 
of the bill of exceptions. It would serve no 
useful purpose to enumerate the several ob- 
jections here. The findings and conclusions 
of the court are fully supported by the plead- 
ings and the evidence and we find no error in 
these assignments of error. 

5. To the provision of the final decree that 
it operated “as an adjudication of the basic 
common rights asserted by the plaintiffs in 
their own behalf and in behalf of other em- 
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ployees of the defendant railroads similarly 
situated,” the union defendants assign error 
on the ground “that the case cannot prop- 
erly or lawfully adjudicate rights of persons 
other than the named plaintiffs and inter- 
vening plaintiffs because the persons de- 
scribed as constituting the class cannot prop- 
erly constitute a class for the purpose of a 
class action,” and “that a class action can- 
not be brought or maintained on behalf of 
a group, the components of which are deter- 
mined by ascertaining the mental attitude of 
persons concerning certain matters.” The 
case as finally amended was on behalf of 
plaintiffs and all others similarly situated, 
who had a common interest in the relief 
sought. There were no demurrers interposed 
that the complaint was not a proper class 
action as permitted under code, section 37 
1002. The agreed stipulation of facts con- 
tains the following: 

“5. There are a substantial number of 
other employees of the railroad defendants 
who similarly have been compelled by the 
union shop agreement, against their wishes, 
to become members of the defendant labor 
union organizations in order to maintain 
their employment. 

“6. There was a substantial number of em- 
ployees of the railroad defendants whose 
employment was terminated against their 
wishes, although their services were satis- 
factory, by reason of the enforcement of the 
union shop agreement and the refusal of 
such persons to become members of the labor 
union defendants. 

“7. The plaintiffs and intervening plain- 
tiffs fairly and adequately represent for the 
purposes of this litigation the interests of 
the employees and former employees of the 
railroad defendants specified in the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs, as well as those whose 
status as members of one of those two groups 
has not as yet been finally determined, these 
being all those employees or former employ- 
ees of the railroad defendants affected by 
and opposed to the union shop agreement 
who also are opposed to the use of periodic 
dues, fees and assessments which they have 
been, are and will be required to pay to sup- 
port ideological and political doctrines and 
candidates and legislative programs set forth 
in this stipulation of facts and the depo- 
sitions referred to in the stipulation attached 
hereto, or for other purposes other than the 
negotiation, maintenance and administration 
of agreements concerning rates of pay, rules 
and working conditions, or wages, hours, 
terms or other conditions of employment or 
the handling of disputes relating to the 
above.” 

The plaintiffs and the class they repre- 
sent have a common interest in the subject 
matter of the suit and the ultimate issues 
decided. The objection interposed to this 
phase of the decree is without merit. See 
O’Jay Spread Co. v. Hicks, 185 Ga. 507 (195 
S.E. 564); Evans v. Louisville & Nashville 
Ry. Co., 191 Ga. 395 (12 S.E. 2d 611); Liner 
v. City of Rosville, 212 Ga. 664 (94 S.E. 2d 
862). 

6. The court found as a matter of fact 
that: “(6) Those funds have been and are 
being used in substantial amounts to propa- 
gate political and economic doctrines, con- 
cepts and ideologies and to promote legisla- 
tive programs opposed by plaintiffs and the 
class they represent. Those funds have also 
been and are being used in substantial 
amounts to impose upon plaintiffs and the 
class they represent, as well as upon the 
general public, conformity to those doctrines, 
concepts, ideologies and programs; (7) The 
exaction of moneys from plaintiffs and the 
class they represent for the p and 
activities described above is not reasonably 
necesary to collective bargaining or to main- 
taining the existence and position of said 
union defendants as effective bargaining 
agents or to inform the employees whom said 
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defendants represent of developments of mu- 
tual interest.“ Under our previous ruling 
(Looper v. Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 
Co. supra) that the allegations of the peti- 
tion were sufficient to state a cause of action 
for equitable relief, which ruling became the 
law of the case, the evidence before the trial 
court not only authorized, but demanded a 
finding by the court that the plaintiffs had 
proven the case as laid in the amended peti- 
tion. In the statement of the case we have 
set out the pertinent portions of the stipu- 
lation of facts. The record in this case 
contains 1,075 pages which in the main con- 
sists of documentary exhibits. To brief the 
evidence or to state a capsule summary of 
the same would serve no useful purpose. We 
have reviewed this evidence. It fully sup- 
ports the conclusions of the trial court. 

7. The court found as a matter of law that: 

“(8) The exaction of said money from 
plaintiffs and the class they represent, in 
the fashion set forth above by the labor 
union defendants, is pursuant to the union 
shop agreements and in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of those agree- 
ments. 

“Said union shop agreements were negoti- 
ated and entered into and are maintained, 
administered, and enforced by the labor 
union defendants and the railroad defend- 
ants pursuant to the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act (45 U.S.C., sec. 151 et seq.) 
and particularly section 2 (first), (second), 
(third), (fourth), (seventh), and (eleventh), 
5, 6, and 10 thereof. 

“Said union shop agreements are per- 
mitted by section 2 (eleventh) of the Rail- 
way Labor Act (45 U.S.C.A, 152) ‘notwith- 
standing any other provision of this act, or 
of any other statute or law of the United 
States, or Territory thereof, or of any State.’ 

“Said exaction and use of money and said 
union shop agreements and their enforce- 
ment are contrary to the constitution, the 
law and public policy of this State, and are 
contrary to the statutes or laws of other 
States in which the defendant railroads oper- 
ate. Said exaction and use of money, said 
union shop agreements and section 2 (elev- 
enth) of the Railway Labor Act and their 
enforcement violate the US. Constitution 
which in the Ist, 5th, 9th, and 10th amend- 
ments thereto guarantees to individuals pro- 
tection from such unwarranted invasion of 
their personal and property rights (including 
freedom of association, freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom 
to work, and their political freedom and 
rights), under the cloak of Federal au- 
thority.” Division 11 of the bill of excep- 
tions assigns error on this conclusion. 

In our opinion it cannot be disputed that 
the union shop agreement between the rail- 
road and union defendants was executed 
only by virtue of section 2 (eleventh) of the 
Railway Labor Act (45 U.S.C.A., sec. 152). 
If that section of the Federal act permits or 
allows the defendants to make contracts in 
violation of the constitutional rights of the 
plaintiffs, they have the right to challenge 
the validity of the contract insofar as it may 
infringe their rights under the Federal Con- 
stitution. Railway Emp. Dept. v. Hanson 
(351 U.S. 225) (76 S. Ct. 714, 100 L. Ed. 1112); 
American Communications Association v. 
Douds (339 U.S. 382) (70 S. Ct. 674, 94 L. ed. 
925); Steele v. L & N Ry. Co. (323 U.S. 192) 
(65 S. Ct. 226, 89 L. ed. 173). 

The fundamental constitutional question 
is: Does the contract between the employ- 
ers of the plaintiffs and the union defend- 
ants, which compels these plaintiffs, if they 
continue to work for the employers, to 
join the unions of their respective crafts, and 
pay dues, fees and assessments to the unions, 
where a part of the same will be used to 
support political and economic programs and 
candidates for public office, which the 
plaintiffs not only do not approve but oppose, 
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violate their rights of freedom of speech and 
deprive them of their property without due 
process of law under the Ist and 5th amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution? 

The Bill of Rights does not confer rights. 
They are the “shall nots” of what the Govern- 
ment, its agents or those acting under the 
aegis of its authority cannot do respecting 
the enumerated rights of the individual. The 
Declaration of Independence contained 27 
specifications of the wrongs that the English 
King and Parliament had inflicted upon in- 
dividuals living in the American Colonies. 
Magna Carta was a declaration of protest 
against trespass by government on the rights 
of individuals and an affirmation of the na- 
tural rights of man so forthrightly set forth 
more than 500 years later in the Bill of 
Rights. Chapter 39 of Magna Carta de- 
cleared: “No freeman shall be taken or im- 
prisoned or disseized of his freehold or 
liberties of free customs or outlawed or exiled 
or in any way destroyed; nor shall one go 
upon him, nor send upon him but by the 
lawful judgment of his peers or by law of 
the land.” 

During Georgia’s colonial period its citizens 
were taxed to pay for the support of one 
religious denomination to the exclusion of 
others. To guarantee the people of the 
State that no one should ever be compelled to 
attend or support any church, contrary to 
his own faith and judgment, and to restrain 
the arm of government from ever attempt- 
ing, directly or indirectly, to mold the reli- 
gious beliefs of the people, the Constitution 
of Georgia of 1798 contained this provision: 
“No person within this State shall, upon any 
pretence, be deprived of the inestimable 
privilege of worshipping God in a manner 
agreeable to his own conscience, nor be com- 
pelled to attend any place of worship con- 
trary to his own faith and judgment; nor 
shall he ever be obligated to pay tithes, taxes, 
or any other rate, for the building or repair- 
ing any place of worship, or for the mainte- 
nance of any minister or ministry, contrary 
to what he believes to be right, or hath 
voluntarily engaged to do. No one religious 
society shall ever be established in this State, 
in preference to another; nor shall any person 
be denied the enjoyment of any civil right 
merely on account of his religious principles” 
(art. 4, sec. 10). 

The Bill of Rights preserves the untouch- 
able rights of the individual where, in the 
exercise of them, no harm or injury results 
to others or to the public. Coercion or com- 
pulsion is the antithesis of freedom or liberty. 
In the area of choice, support or association, 
of or with the political or economic views of 
others, the individual has the natural right 
not only to disagree but to rebel against 
either regimentation or restraint in the exer- 
cise of his own judgment. Mr. Justice Doug- 
las in his dissenting opinion in Public Util- 
ities Commission of the District of Columbia 
v. Pollak, 343 U.S. 351 (72 Sup. Ct. 813, 96 
L. Ed. 1068), in discussing the meaning of 
liberty as used in the fifth amendment said: 
“The right to be let alone is indeed the be- 
ginning of all freedom. * * * Compulsion 
which comes from circumstances can be as 
real as compulsion which comes from a com- 
mand.” 

Certain observations of the late Mr. Justice 
Jackson in writing the majority opinion for 
the Court in West Virginia Board of Educa- 
tion v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (63 Sup. Ct. 
1178, 87 L. Ed. 1628) , a case involving the con- 
stitutionality of rules adopted by a local 
board of education under authority of a State 
statute, requiring students in public schools 
to salute the flag and pledge allegiance to 
the United States, upon penalty of expulsion 
for refusal to comply, are worthy of repetition 
here. In holding that such compulsory ac- 
tion violated the Ist and 14th amendments, 
Mr. Justice Jackson said: “The very purpose 
of a Bill of Rights was to withdraw certain 
subjects from the vicissitudes of political 
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controversy, to place them beyond the reach 
of majorities and officials and to establish 
them as legal principles to be applied by the 
courts, One's right to life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, to free speech, a free press, freedom of 
worship and assembly, and other funda- 
mental rights may not be submitted to vote; 
they depend on the outcome of no election 
{at p. 638}. * Those who begin coercive 
elimination of dissent soon find themselves 
exterminating dissenters. Compulsory uni- 
fication of opinion achieves only the una- 
nimity of the graveyard [at p. 641J. * We 
set up government by consent of the gov- 
erned, and the Bill of Rights denies those in 
power any legal opportunity to coerce that 
consent lat p. 641]. * * [If there is any 
fixed star in the constitutional constellation, 
it is that no official, high or petty, can pre- 
scribe what shall be orthodox in politics, 
nationalism, religion, or other matters of 
opinion or force citizens to confess by word 
or act their faith therein. If there are any 
circumstances which permit an exception, 
they do not now occur to us [at p. 642].” 

One who is compelled to contribute the 
fruits of his labor to support or promote 
political or economic programs or support 
candidates for public office is just as much 
deprived of his freedom of speech as if he 
were compelled to give his vocal support to 
doctrines he opposes. Abraham Lincoln 
asserted a similar view when he said: “I be- 
lieve each individual is naturally entitled to 
the fruits of his labor, so far as it in no wise 
interferes with any other man’s right.” 
There is a common saying that, “Money 
talks—sometimes louder than the spoken 
word.” In the case at bar the personal con- 
victions of the plaintiffs on political and eco- 
nomic issues are being combatted by the use 
of their financial contributions to foster pro- 
grams and ideologies which they oppose. 

This is not a case where the plaintiffs are 
seeking employment with the railroads which 
have union shop agreements providing that 
to be employed they would be required to 
join a union, but one where they were in the 
employ of the railroads at the time the union 
shop agreements were entered into between 
the defendants. They are now confronted 
with the choice of either joining the union or 
surrendering their jobs and benefits that 
come from tenure of service, and seeking 
work elsewhere. If the requirement by the 
employer of his employee, as a condition of 
his employment, that he agree not to join 
a union, subjecting himself to be discharged 
if he did (now forbidden by the Railway 
Labor Act, 45 U.S.C.A., sec. 152, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, 29 U.S. C. A., sec. 
157) is obnoxious to the employee's economic 
freedom to contract, then the requirement by 
the employer, based upon an act of the Fed- 
eral Congress, that one in his employ as a 
condition of continued employment, would 
be compelled to join a union and pay dues, 
fees, and assessments which will be used in 
part for the support of ideologies he opposes, 
is likewise violative of his freedom to con- 
tract under the fifth amendment. 

While these observations on the Bill of 
Rights may appear as being old fashioned 
and representative of the views of statesmen 
and judges long since dead, and not in har- 
mony with some schools of thought that 
maintain that the Constitution must be con- 
strued or applied to meet new conditions in 
the light of present day thought, and that the 
Constitution must be expanded or con- 
tracted—as if it were an elastic girdle—to 
accommodate the public diet, we will con- 
tinue to adhere to the view that the Con- 
stitution can only be changed by the method 
provided therein. 

In light of our prior decision in this case, 
and what has been said above and the evi- 
dence in this case, the final decree was not 
erroneous for any reason assigned. 

Judgment affirmed. All the 
concur. 
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OPPOSITION TO RADIOACTIVE 
WASTE DISPOSAL IN THE GULF 
OF MEXICO 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
not a great deal is known about the ex- 
tent of pollution of the earth and its 
atmosphere from radioactive materials. 
Our scientists differ among themselves 
as to the amounts which the human body 
may safely absorb. Experiments are 
still being conducted in this relatively 
~new field. 

That is why I feel it is well to pause a 
moment and consider what this Nation 
and other nations of the world are doing 
with radioactive materials. We have 
made some study of it in this country, 
but, in my opinion, not enough care is 
being exercised. 

The particular case in point is the ap- 
plication of the Industrial Waste Dis- 
posal Corp. of Houston, Tex., to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for permis- 
sion to dispose of radioactive waste in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Because there was a difference of 
opinion on this matter, the Atomic 
Energy Commission conducted a hearing 
in Houston, Tex., in January. Pleadings 
in the case were still coming in as late as 
April, and the AEC examiner has not 
yet submitted his report. 

The Industrial Waste Disposal Corp. 
proposes to pick up radioactive waste 
materials, packaged in steel drums— 
small steel containers—and then add 
another layer of concrete, put that in a 
big steel drum, about the size of a 55- 
gallon barrel, and dump these drums 
into 6,000 feet of water in the Gulf of 
Mexico about 150 miles east of Port 
Isabel, Tex., and 180 miles south of Gal- 
veston, Tex. The application is for a 
2-year license. 

Mr. President, the Continental Shelf 
off the coast of Texas extends from about 
90 to 100 miles into the gulf. The pro- 
posal is to take these drums out just be- 
yond the Continental Shelf and dump 
them there. There have been reports 
that radioactive material dumped in the 
ocean has come up to the surface and 
floated, and the Coast Guard has shot 
that material to pieces as a hazard to 
navigation, presumably turning the 
material loose. 

Mr. President, this proposal vitally 
affects my State now, and will also affect 
it in the future, since scientists estimate 
the packaging will deteriorate in about 
10 years. 

A great many Americans derive their 
livelihood from the gulf. And many, 
many more from throughout the Nation 
enjoy boating and fishing and other rec- 
reational activities in this area along 
the gulf coast of Texas, and also the 
gulf coasts of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Florida. 

In the future, the gulf will probably 
produce more of the Nation's food supply 
in the form of cultivated plants in the 
sea, and will also become more popular 
as a recreation center. The Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea and the 
shores around Australia will probably, 
according to studies made, be the most 
fertile places to grow such food, because 
of their shallow, warm waters. Studies 
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conducted at Columbia University indi- 
cate that in less than 100 years people 
will grow a great deal of their food sup- 
ply in the sea, and that they will obtain 
their proteins from seafood much as 
they now obtain it from steaks. A great 
deal of work has been done in this re- 
gard. These waters are the future gar- 
dens of the world. They are the shallow, 
warm waters and the shallow seas of the 
semitropical area. 

I should also like to point out that the 
water does not remain stationary, but 
is continually moving with the tides and 
reaches shores far distant from the gulf. 
The Gulf Stream originates in the Gulf 
of Mexico and flows out between Florida 
and Cuba, to wash the great fishing 
banks off Newfoundland. It warms the 
British Isles and western Europe. 

If these radioactive wastes are to be 
dumped into the ocean, they should be 
dumped into a deep part of a still water 
section of the ocean, and not close by, off 
the coast of Texas, in the gulf, where 
originates the Gulf Stream which car- 
ries the warm current food supplies to 
the fish which grow in the cold waters of 
the North Atlantic and which find their 
way to American and European tables. 
These are not still sections of the ocean, 
where no currents flow. 

This is why I feel, in view of the 
current controversy over the allowable 
safety limits of radioactivity, that pro- 
posals such as this should be carefully 
examined, 

Some persons contend that the ma- 
terial which is to be dumped has a low 
level of radioactivity, and, in the pack- 
aging, is safe. Some say that the pack- 
aging might last a century. However, 
this is material which is dangerous 
enough to require packaging, and we 
know that some of it has escaped from 
the packaging. It requires more than 
the normal procedures of waste disposal, 
such as a city dump, where people and 
animals might be exposed to it without 
harm. 

Everybody recognizes the danger, and 
it is now said, “Let us dump this ma- 
terial off the edge of the Continental 
Shelf.” 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to express 
my appreciation to the able Senator 
from Texas for raising this issue. We in 
the Pacific Northwest likewise have been 
concerned about this matter. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Texas recalls this particular aspect 
of the matter, but several years ago the 
great Dr. Albert Schweitzer, who did 
such wonderful medical work for the 
primitive peoples of the African jungle, 
raised this question in a most eloquent 
plea to the conscience of the people of 
the world. In that plea Dr. Schweitzer 
mentioned the possible impact of radio- 
active waste on the fish and life of the 
Columbia River, which is in my native 
State and in the State of Washington. 
Dr. Schweitzer emphasized the fact that 
the Hanford atomic energy works might 
possibly contaminate the fish life of the 
Columbia River, which river contains 
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more valuable salmon runs than any 
other river in the United States, and he 
mentioned that it could be a threat to 
the health of the people who eat fish all 
over the world. 

Of course, fishing is one of our great 
industries in the Pacific Northwest. We 
have a very direct stake in the matter 
which the Senator from Texas has so 
pertinently brought to the attention of 
the Senate today. 

I wanted the Senator to know that the 
question which he raises, as important 
to the gulf coast, is also vitally im- 
portant to the Pacific coast. We are 
indebted to the Senator for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon. It 
might be of interest to him to know that 
less than 2 hours ago I questioned a wit- 
ness before the Public Health Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate with regard to this 
very question. The witness appeared on 
behalf of the Bureau of Standards. I 
asked him whether he had information 
as to the extent of pollution of the Co- 
lumbia River from the Hanford plant. 

I think it is high time we start asking 
a few questions, to obtain the necessary 
information, and that we talk loud 
enough to be heard. We should find out 
what the facts are before the earth is 
contaminated. We should learn how 
much contamination is taking place. 
Sterility and leukemia in the human race 
are more important than whether some- 
body gets the waste from a plant dis- 
posed of cheaply. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. We are grateful 
that the Senator from Texas takes an 
interest not only in his own vast area, 
but also in our region. I think the last 
place there ought to be governmental 
economy or private-industry economy is 
with regard to the manner in which 
these perilous radioactive materials are 
safeguarded when disposed of, whether it 
be in the ground or in the vast reaches of 
the seven seas. 

It seems to me if we are going to dump 
this material at sea, we have all kinds of 
hazards to guard against. 

Perhaps the Senator from Texas re- 
members that last year there was great 
anxiety in the ocean area off New York 
when a barge loaded with radioactive 
materials in containers broke loose from 
its tow. A vast array of Coast Guard 
vessels, police vessels, and fire vessels 
were scouring the entire area, because 
the material could have been a menace 
to fish life, to swimmers, to other vessels, 
and indeed to all the human and animal 
life in the area. 

This is no trifling matter which the 
Senator from Texas is discussing today. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon for again adding the weight of 
his knowledge to the discussion. The 
Senator has given a great deal of study 
to this subject. I know from talking to 
him in the past and from his statements 
on the floor of the Senate that he is well 
informed about the matter. 

I agree with the Senator that this is 
a matter of utmost importance; that it is 
not a regional or local matter affecting 
simply the shores of Texas. 
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As I pointed out, the waters in the 
gulf churn up and enter the Gulf Stream, 
which flows into the Atlantic between 
Florida and Cuba and goes even so far 
as the Arctic Ocean. The Gulf Stream 
travels across the Atlantic Ocean, and 
we can observe the different colors in 
the water as it flows northward to its 
destination. We can observe distinct 
changes in colors over a space of a mile 
as the Gulf Stream flows through the 
ocean. 

The Gulf Stream carries an abundance 
of organisms and small life which go up 
to the great fish runs of the North At- 
lantic, where the fish feed off the food 
carried northward by the Gulf Stream. 
That is the way the radioactive material 
will be carried. 

The Gulf Stream goes to the fishing 
banks off Newfoundland, and that is the 
main area where the fish are caught. 
The fish find their way to the dinner 
tables of Europe and America. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. This problem con- 
cerns the whole world. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. This problem 
does concerr. the whole world, and par- 
ticularly the Atlantic community. 

Mr. President, we must consider the 
future. The estimate is that the drums 
being used in which to store and sink 
this material will last approximately 10 
years. 

I feel that the contamination of the 
gulf in this manner could well be detri- 
mental not only to marine life but also 
to human life, especially when it is con- 
sidered in relation to the other sources 
of radioactivity which are already pres- 
ent in our environment. 

Mr. President, although I do not wish 
to take the time of the Senate to read 
the resolution in its entirety, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a resolution oppos- 
ing the contamination which was 
adopted by the Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
Texas, Inc., on April 23, 1959. It is a 
two-page resolution which recounts some 
of the dangers incident to the disposal of 
this material, and recounts the fact that 
there has been intervention with the 
Atomic Energy Commission in Docket 
No. 27-9, to oppose the disposal of this 
radioactive waste material in the Gulf 
of Mexico. This resolution was adopted 
by the unanimous vote of the board of 
directors of all the sportsmen’s clubs in 
the State of Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BARTLETT in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Texas? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF SPORTSMEN'S CLUBS OF TEXAS, 
INC., OPPOSING RADIOACTIVE WASTE DISPOSAL 
IN THE GULF OF MEXICO 
Whereas Sportsmen's Clubs of Texas, Inc., 

being an organization founded upon the firm 
belief that the marine and wildlife resources 
of Texas has an economic, recreational, and 
social value which should be protected, con- 
served, and perpetuated for ourselves and for 
our posterity; and 

Whereas this organization believes that 
the Gulf of Mexico, and all of the bays and 
tidal waters connected therewith, constitute 
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a very important part of the marine and wild- 
life resources of this State and that the Gulf 
of Mexico and the bays and tidal waters con- 
nected therewith have great economic, 
recreational, and social value not only to the 
people of the State of Texas but to the people 
of all of the United States; and 

Whereas this organization is accordingly 
dedicated to the conservation and protection 
of said waters and the marine life contained 
therein; and 

Whereas the Industrial Waste Disposal 
Corp. has made application to the US, 
Atomic Energy Commission under Docket No. 
27-9 for permission to dispose of radioactive 
waste material into the Gulf of Mexico; and 

Whereas Sportsmen’s Clubs of Texas, Inc., 
has intervened in said matter now pending 
before the Atomic Energy Commission: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs of Texas, Inc., at its direc- 
tors meeting in Austin, Tex., on April 23, 
1959, by unanimous decision of its board, 
That the board of directors of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs of Texas, Inc., find and conclude that 
the proposed plan of Industrial Waste Dis- 
posal Corp. and the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for sea disposal in the Gulf of Mexico 
of radioactive waste material, constitutes a 
serious threat to and will adversely affect the 
marine life of the Gulf of Mexico and all 
bays and tidal waters connected therewith, 
and that said proposed plan if allowed to go 
into effect will seriously affect if not destroy 
the economic and recreational value of said 
waters; that in view of the fact that the sea 
is one of the few remaining natural resources 
that we have that still remains virtually un- 
spoiled and uncontaminated, and from which 
is produced a great part of our food supply 
and will in all probability produce an even 
greater amount of our food in the future, 
together with the unlimited recreational 
facilities of the waters and reaches thereof, 
Sportsmen's Clubs of Texas, Inc., feels that 
in the interest of conservation and in the 
health, welfare, and benefit of the people of 
the State of Texas and of the United States, 
that it accordingly be made known to each 
U.S. Senator and each Member of the U.S. 
House of Representatives from Texas, that 
Sportsmen’s Clubs of Texas, Inc., opposes the 
proposed plan of the Industrial Waste Dis- 
posal Corp., the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and all others who may now or later 
entertain desires of sea disposal of radioactive 
waste material in the Gulf of Mexico; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the executive secretary of 
the Sportsmen’s Clubs of Texas, Inc., be 
instructed to furnish a copy of this resolu- 
tion to each U.S. Senator and each Member 
of the U.S. House of Representatives from 
the State of Texas. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I paraphrase the resolution to say that, 
in effect, the plea is, “Don’t dump atomic 
waste on our red snapper packs and pol- 
lute them.” 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield to me so 
that I may make a very brief statement? 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 


VISITS TO MILITARY CEMETERIES 
ABROAD BY WIDOWS, MOTHERS, 
AND NEXT OF KIN OF DECEASED 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, last evening I introduced for ap- 
propriate reference a bill which would 
allow mothers and widows of deceased 
members of the Armed Forces to make 
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pilgrimages abroad to visit military 
cemeteries. The widows and mothers 
authorized to go would be the next of 
kin of military personnel interred in 
such cemeteries. 

The bill provides that the Government 
shall pay the expenses for such visits, 
and the privilege would be restricted to 
next of kin who have not previously been 
accorded the privilege. 

The Government previously sponsored 
such pilgrimages under Public Law 952 
of the 70th Congress. I understand that 
authority has expired, and many moth- 
ers, widows, and other next of kin have 
not been able to make the trip. They 
should have the opportunity to do so. 

I was moved to introduce this bill by 
having seen the National Memorial 
Cemetery of the Pacific, in the Punch- 
bowl Crater in Honolulu. I had some- 
thing to do with the establishment of 
that cemetery when I was in the House 
of Representatives. I urged that it be 
located there, rather than divided with 
a cemetery on the more distant island 
of Guam. 

The reason I selected Hawaii for the 
site was that it was nearer, and it would 
be easier for Gold Star Mothers, widows, 
and next of kin to visit the graves. That 
cemetery is now being completed, and is 
one of the most beautiful we have abroad. 
It is a beautiful resting place for the re- 
mains of deceased members of our Armed 
Forces. 5 

I have introduced the bill at this tim 
in the belief that, with the approach of 
Memorial Day, this would be an appro- 
priate time for its consideration. I hope 
hearings will be held in the near future, 
and that the bill would receive general 
support from Senators. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill which I in- 
troduced be printed in the Record fol- 
lowing these remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1952) to enable the mothers and widows 
of deceased members of the Armed Forces 
now interred in cemeteries outside the 
continental limits of the United States 
to make a pilgrimage to such cemeteries 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Defense is hereby authorized to 
arrange for pilgrimages to cemeteries located 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States by mothers and widows of members of 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States who died in the military or naval 
service at any time between December 7, 1941, 
and December 31, 1946, and whose remains 
are now interred in such cemeteries. Such 
pilgrimages shall be made at the expense of 
the United States under the conditions set 
forth in section 2. 

Sec. 2. The conditions under which the 
pligrimages may be made are as follows: 

(a) Invitations to make the pilgrimages 
shall be extended in the name of the United 
States to the mothers and widows for whom 


the pilgrimages are authorized to be ar- 
ranged under section 1, 

(b) Upon acceptance of the invitation the 
mother or widow shall be entitled to make 
one such pilgrimage; but no mother or widow 
who has previous to the pilgrimage visited 
cemeteries described in section 1 shall be 
entitled to make any such pilgrimage, and 
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no mother or widow shall be entitled to make 
more than one such pilgrimage. 

(c) The pilgrimages shall be made at such 
times during the five-year period beginning 
one day after the date of enactment of this 
Act, as may be designated by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

(d) For the purpose of the pilgrimages the 
Secretary of State shall (1) issue special pass- 
ports, limited to the duration of the pil- 
grimage, to mothers and widows making the 
pilgrimages and to such personnel as may 
be selected to accompany and/or arrange for 
the pilgrimages, if such mothers, widows, and 
personnel are citizens of the United States, 
and (2) issue suitable travel documents, if 
aliens. No fee for either of such documents 
or for any application therefor shall be 
charged. Such alien mothers, widows, and 
personnel shall be permitted to return and 
be granted admission to the United States 
without regard to any law, convention, or 
treaty relating to the immigration or exclu- 
sion of aliens, if the return is made within 
the period covered by the pilgrimage of the 
particular group or, in the case of personnel, 
within such times as the Secretary of De- 
fense shall by regulation prescribe; except 
that in any case of unavoidable detention 
the Secretary of Defense may extend in such 
case the time during which return may be 
made without regard to such laws, conven- 
tions, or treaties. 

(e) The pilgrimages shall be by the shortest 
practicable route and for the shortest prac- 
ticable time, to be designated by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. In the event of the death 
of a mother or widow while engaged upon 
the pilgrimage herein provided for, the 
United States shall pay the cost of prepara- 
tion of the body for burial (including the 
cost of a suitable casket) and transportation 
of the same with escort to the home of the 
deceased. In the case of any mother or 
widow willfully failing to continue the pil- 
grimage of her particular group, the United 
States shall not incur or be subject to any 
expense with regard to her pilgrimage after 
such failure, 

(f) Vessels owned or operated by the 
United States Government or any agency 
thereof shall be used for transportation at 
sea wherever practicable. 

(g) Suitable transportation, accommoda- 
tions, meals, and other necessities pertain- 
ing thereto, as prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense, shall be furnished each mother 
or widow included in any pilgrimage for the 
entire distance at sea and on land and while 
sojourning at the place where such cemetery 
is located and while en route in the United 
States from home to port and from port to 
home. Cabin-class accommodations shall be 
furnished for all transportation at sea. No 
mother or widow shall be entitled by reason 
of any payment made by or for her, to be 
furnished by the Government with trans- 
portation, accommodations, meals, and other 
necessities pertaining thereto different in 
kind from those prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense for the pilgrimage of the par- 
ticular group. 

(h) All pilgrimages shall be made in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may from time to time pre- 
scribe as to the time, route, itineraries, com- 
position of groups, accommodations, trans- 
portation, program, arrangements, manage- 
ment, and other matters pertaining to such 
pilgrimages, 

Sec. 3. (a) In carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of this Act the Secretary of Defense 
is authorized to do all things necessary to 
accomplish the purpose prescribed, by con- 
tract or otherwise, with or without adver- 
tising, including the engagement by contract 
or otherwise of such personal services as may 
be necessary without regard to civil-service 
requirements and restrictions of laws gov- 
erning the employment and compensation of 
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employees of the United States, and to de- 
tail for duty in connection with the pil- 
grimage such officers of the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force for such time as may be necessary 
without regard to existing laws and regu- 
lations governing the detail of officers. Any 
appropriations for this Act into 
effect shall be available for the payment in 
advance of such per diem allowance in lieu 
of subsistence and other traveling expenses 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense for the travel of pilgrims and for 
the payment of mileage, reimbursement of 
actual traveling expenses or per diem in lieu 
thereof, as authorized by law, to officers of 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and pay and 
traveling expenses of civilian employees, in- 
cluding civilian employees of the National 
Military Establishment who may be tempo- 
rarily detailed for this service. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
into effect the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “mother” means mother, 
stepmother, mother through adoption, or 
any woman who stood in loco parentis to 
the deceased member of the military or naval 
forces for a period of not less than five years 
at any time prior to the eighteenth anni- 
versary of the date of birth of such member 
of the Armed Forces. 

(b) The term “widow” means a widow 
who has not remarried since the death of 
the member of the military or naval forces. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before 
commenting briefly on several items I 
wish to discuss, let me say that this 
morning I testified before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia in opposition to the administra- 
tion’s so-called home rule bill for the 
District of Columbia. In my opinion S. 
659 is a shocking proposal for a com- 
promise of the rights of first class citizen- 
ship in the District of Columbia. 

The present occupant of the chair is 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT]. I made use of him as 
my chief authority in the hearing this 
morning before the District of Columbia 
Subcommittee on the Judiciary. Upon 
that occasion, in his absence, I expressed 
to the subcommittee the views which I 
now wish to express to him in person. 
I wish to express my deep appreciation 
for the authoritative testimony he had 
previously given before the same subcom- 
mittee. I know of no Member of Con- 
gress and no one else in the Nation who 
is better qualified as an authority and an 
expert to testify on territorial rule. 

The Senator from Alaska, now presid- 
ing over the Senate, was for many years 
the nonvoting Delegate in the House of 
Representatives from the Territory of 
Alaska. He made a great record, as he 
is making a great record as a Senator. 

The Senator from Alaska knows the 
pitfalls of territorial rule. The Senator 
from Alaska knows what a march back- 
ward it would be for the Congress to 
make the District of Columbia a Terri- 
tory in 1959. It is almost impossible to 
believe that any administration would 
make such an absurd proposal of back- 
wardness in 1959. 

I quoted at length this morning from 
the brilliant testimony which the Sen- 
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ator from Alaska gave on a previous 
occasion before the same subcommittee. 
I incorporated it in my testimony, and 
associated myself with the observations 
of the Senator from Alaska. 

I invited attention to the fact that the 
Senator from Alaska pointed out in his 
own testimony that this so-called home 
rule bill did not provide any democratic 
government for the people of the District 
of Columbia. It provided for an ap- 
pointed executive—responsible to whom? 
To the appointing authority, not to the 
people of the District of Columbia. 

As the Senator from Alaska pointed 
out in his testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, under the terms of the bill, S. 659, 
the appointed executive would keep his 
eye open to see whether or not the ap- 
pointing authority smiled on his course 
of action as Governor. 

I did not wish to forego this opportu- 
nity to thank the Senator from Alaska 
for his statesmanship and for the great 
help he was to us in his testimony. As 
one of those who have been fighting for 
many years in the Senate for true home 
rule for the District of Columbia, I was 
glad that the Senator from Alaska 
pointed out the shortcomings of a so- 
called territorial home rule, based upon 
his own experience as a Delegate for 
many years from the Territory of Alaska. 

In my testimony this morning I dis- 
cussed again the administration proposal 
which is based upon expediency. It is 
said that we should pass this bill in the 
Senate, because if we do so, perhaps the 
House will pass some home rule bill. I 
said then, and I repeat on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon, that we, as 
Senators, have the obligation and the 
trust to protect the legislative processes 
of the Senate, and not compromise them, 
not pollute them, not turn the floor of 
the Senate into a sort of pretrial con- 
ference hearing before meeting in 
conference with the House. 

The argument that we should vote for 
the bill because we might get it through 
the House completely ignores the confer- 
ence procedures of the Senate and of 
the House. Our duty and our trust is to 
pass the kind of home rule bill that we, 
the Senate, think the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should have. If the 
House will not go along, and passes an 
inferior bill, we have the conference 
procedure to iron out our differences, if 
possible, on the basis of conscionable 
compromise. 

I am keenly disappointed that there 
are those who think we would be acting 
within the proprieties if we were to pass 
a territorial bill, on the basis of the argu- 
ment that we should pass less than what 
we think the people of the District of 
Columbia ought to have because then we 
would have a chance of getting the bill 
through the House. Such a course would 
pollute the legislative stream. It would 
compromise principle. We cannot com- 
promise principle even so little and have 
any left, because the moment we com- 
promise it we destroy it. 

The argument is made that we should 
pass the bill because once there was a 
territorial form of government in the 
District of Columbia; but the proponents 
of the argument forget to tell us, or never 
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did their homework so that they never 
learned it in the first place, that the 
period of Territorial government in the 
District of Columbia was a colossal fail- 
ure. It lead to great corruption. It was 
such an irresponsible government of the 
District of Columbia that a joint com- 
mittee of the Congress was appointed 
to investigate it. On July 20, 1874, there 
was presented to the Senate the result 
of the investigation, together with the 
recommendation that the Territorial 
government be abolished because it was 
such a colossal failure. 

I have discussed at length this morn- 
ing the territorial history of the Dis- 
trict for the benefit of the nonreading 
editors of the Washington Post. The 
Washington Post, in April 1959, wrote an 
editorial in support of the administra- 
tion’s alleged home-rule bill. They had 
something to say in support of the terri- 
torial bill, and made the point that we 
once had a territorial form of govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia. Of 
course, the trouble with the editorial 
writers of the Washington Post in 1959 is 
that they did not read the editorials of 
the previous editorial writers of the 
Washington Post for many years in the 
past. I put into the committee record 
this morning editorial after editorial 
from the Washington Post in support of 
the basic provisions of the Neely-Morse 
bill, which three times passed the Senate, 
in principle. It is a bill which calls for 
the election of a mayor, and which pro- 
vides for the right of franchise of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia in 
running their local government. 

When the present editorial writers of 
the Washington Post wrote the editorial 
in April 1959 they apparently had not 
even read what was previously published 
by the Washington Post on the matter 
of home rule. They obviously had not 
read the history of the territorial form 
of government just a few years back, in 
the 1870’s. So bad was that experience 
that the Congress abolished the terri- 
torial form. 

I do not know what we are going to do 
to get people in Congress and people in 
responsible positions of public opinion 
formation to do their bookwork. I wish 
to say that I think the reiteration and 
reemphasis of the testimony of the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair, the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], in opposi- 
tion to a territorial home-rule bill in 
the District of Columbia had a telling 
effect this morning, as far as the record 
of the District of Columbia Committee is 
concerned. I, fresh from the hearing, 
after about 3 hours of testimony, wish to 
take advantage of this first opportunity 
to thank the Senator from Alaska for the 
great support he is giving us on this issue. 
I also wish to thank the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL], who has also 
stood shoulder to shoulder with us. He 
also testified before the committee at an 
earlier session and made very clear his 
position in support of a true home-rule 
bill, such as the Neely-Morse bill of years 
past, which has now become the Morse 
bill, but which is almost identical with 
the bill the Senator from West Virginia, 
Mr. Neely, now deceased, and I worked 
out years ago. 
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I close these comments on home rule 
by saying, as I did in the committee this 
morning, that I never purport to speak 
for the dead. I am always surprised and 
somewhat shocked at the presumption 
of some Members of Congress and oth- 
ers, sometimes, to purport to speak for 
the dead, when they try to tell us what 
the position of some great leader who 
has gone beyond would be if he were 
alive today. I do not purport to speak 
for the great Matt Neely. I put into 
the Recor the last statement he made 
from his hospital bed at Bethesda Naval 
Hospital in opposition to a territorial 
home rule bill and in support of a home 
rule bill which rests on the major prin- 
ciple of the election of a mayor. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT OF 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, while I 
was in committee this morning, testi- 
fying, the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] made a state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate in sup- 
port of the statement I made yesterday 
in answer to the libelous charge con- 
tained in the Christian Science Monitor 
and the Pendleton East-Oregonian in 
the form of an article written by Mr. 
Neal Stanford, in which he lyingly and 
falsely charged that at the Herter nom- 
ination hearings I brought into the hear- 
ing my own tape recorder and proceeded 
to tape the testimony of Mr. Herter in 
answer to a series of questions that I 
put to him. 

I wish publicly to express my appre- 
ciation to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations for his state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate today, 
as I have in a written note to the Demo- 
cratic whip, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], who presently is on 
the floor of the Senate, and who yes- 
terday afternoon, when I first raised 
this matter of personal privilege, rose in 
his place and also added his testimony 
to the fact that this libelous charge dis- 
tributed by these two papers was a pure 
fabrication on the part of Mr. Stanford. 

Mr. President, yesterday I sent a tele- 
gram to the editor of the East Oregon- 
ian and to the editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, calling their attention 
to the libelous nature of this story, and 
today I have supplemented those two 
wires with letters to each one of those 
editors. They speak for themselves. I 
ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
grams and the letters be published in the 
Recorp, at this point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

May 14, 1959. 
Mr. Erwin CANHAM, 
Editor, Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Mass. 

I have just been informed that the 
Christian Science Monitor recently pub- 
lished a libelous story about me written by 
Neal Stanford. The Oregon press reports 
that Stanford published in your paper a story 
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that I had hooked up a wire recording device 
to take down Secretary Herter’s testimony in 
the Foreign Relations Committee on con- 
firmation of his appointment to be Secretary 
of State. 

If such a story appeared in your paper, it 
not only is an absolute lie but is libelous and 
I wish to advise you that I shall hold your 
paper responsible for any such libel, 

WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator. 
May 14, 1959. 
Mr. BUD FORRESTER, 
Editor, Pendleton East Oregonian, 
Pendleton, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Forrester: Your editorial of May 
4 entitled “In Another Perspective“ has just 
come to my attention. In it you purport to 
quote an article from the Christian Science 
Monitor by Neal Stanford as follows: 

“For some unexplained reason Senator 
Morse had hooked up his own wire record- 
ing device to take down his fairly frank and 
forthright exchange with Mr. Herter, but if 
he hoped to have on tape something that 
could embarrass the prospective Secretary, he 
failed totally.” 

I wish to advise you that any statement by 
anyone that I had hooked up a wire recording 
device to take down Secretary Herter's testi- 
mony is an absolute lie. I respectfully re- 
quest an immediate retraction of this libelous 
statement printed by you in your editorial. 

I never expect objective reporting of my 
work in the Senate in your paper, but I had 
always thought that you would have the 
decency to avoid libel. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 
May 15, 1959. 
Mr. ERWIN CANHAM, 
Editor, Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. CANHAM: This letter is in further 
reference to the telegram I sent you yester- 
day concerning an article in the April 25 
issue of the Monitor by Neal Stanford, in 
which it was stated: 

“Senator Morse, Capitol gadfly, tried half 
a dozen ways to trap the prospective Secre- 
tary into exhibiting an inadequacy for the 
top State Department post. * * * For some 
uncxplained reason Senator Morse had 
hocked up his own wire recording device to 
take down his fairly frank and forthright 
exchange with Mr. Herter. But if he hoped 
to have on tape something that could em- 
barrass the prospective Secretary, he failed 
totally.“ 

As the enclosed pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record carrying my brief statement on this 
matter show, there is no basis in fact what- 
soever for the libelous statement that I used 
& recording device to take down the Herter 
testimony. 

This excerpt from your paper is being used 
by the press in my State to discredit me by 
informing the people of Oregon that I am 
guilty of unethical practices in the Senate. 
I have informed those papers, as well as you, 
that I hold them responsible for this libelous 
statement. 

The hearing at which Mr. Herter testified 
before the Foreign Relations Committee was 
a public hearing. An official transcript of 
record was taken by the official reporters of 
the Senate, as is the case with all public 
hearings of Senate committees. Various tele- 
vision and radio networks made films and 
tapes during Mr. Herter's testimony. 

However, I had nothing whatsoever to do 
with any of the newspaper, television, or 
radio reporting of the hearing. I had no tape 
or wire recorder of any kind, nor have I ever 
used such a device at a Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing or any other hearing. 
The statement that I did is a complete and 
absolute fabrication. 
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Furthermore, if you will read my examina- 
tion of Mr. Herter, you will find that there 
is no basis for Mr. Stanford's false repre- 
sentation of my motives in questioning Mr. 
Herter, either. I was strongly supporting 
his nomination; my questions were framed 
for the purpose of strengthening his position 
in respect to Berlin, not weakening it. My 
questions were intended to help him clarify 
some previous testimony which he had given 
at an executive meeting of the committee 
which had resulted in considerable con- 
fusion and misunderstanding as to his posi- 
tion on the Berlin issue. Members of the 
press, including Mr. Stanford, obviously were 
not aware of that fact and, therefore, did not 
understand that my questions were framed 
to help Secretary Herter clarify his previous 
statements. 

It was my purpose to give Mr. Herter a pub- 
lic platform from which to state his views 
on Berlin, so his position might be strength- 
ened relative to the many military spokes- 
men who have come before our committee 
to say that they were prepared to use mili- 
tary force, including nuclear war, as our 
primary answer to Soviet ambitions in 
Berlin. 

Your newspaper is widely respected and 
enjoys high repute; in keeping with your 
tradition, I believe a correction of your false 
and damaging story is in order. 

Sincerely, 


WAYNE MORSE, 


May 15, 1959. 
Mr. BUD FORRESTER, 


Editor, Pendleton East Oregonian, 
Pendleton, Oreg. 

Dran Mr. Forrester: This letter is in fur- 
ther reference to your editorial of May 4 
about which I wired you yesterday. 

In your editorial entitled “In Another Per- 
spective” you quoted a story written by Neal 
Stanford in the Christian Science Monitor, 
in which he wrote of the hearing in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee of the 
nomination of Christian Herter to be Secre- 
tary of State: 

“Senator Morse, Capitol gadfly, tried half 
a dozen ways to trap the prospective Secre- 
tary into exhibiting an inadequacy for the 
top State Department post. For some unex- 
plained reason Senator Morse had hooked 
up his own wire recording device to take 
down his fairly frank and forthright ex- 
change with Mr, Herter. But if he hoped 
to have on tape something that could em- 
barrass the prospective Secretary, he failed 
totally.” 

Your use of this excerpt in your editorial 
is obviously intended to leave the impres- 
sion with your readers that their senior 
Senator indulged in an unethical practice. 

As I notified you by telegram, and as I 
also notified the editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, the statement that I used 
& wire recording device in those hearings, or 
in any hearings, is a complete fabrication, 
and I hold both your paper and the Christian 
Science Monitor responsible for this libel. 

The enclosed discussion of the incident 
on the floor of the Senate makes perfectly 
clear that no such device was used by me. 

The hearing at which Mr. Herter testified 
was à public hearing. An official transcript 
of record was taken by the official reporters 
of the Senate, as is the case with all public 
hearings of Senate committees. Various 
television and radio networks made films 
and tapes during the Herter testimony. 
However, I had nothing whatsoever to do 
with any of the newspaper, radio, or tele- 
vision reporting of the hearing. 

I had no tape or wire recorder of any de- 
scription, nor did any other Senator. 

Therefore, it is an outrageous misrepre- 
sentation of fact to print a story designed 
to give the impression that I engaged in 
some unethical or improper activity in my 
examiuation of Mr. Herter by stating to your 
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readers that “For some unexplained reason 
Senator Morse had hooked up his own re- 
cording device.” 

Further, if you will read my examination 
of Mr. Herter, you will find that there is no 
basis whatever for your false representa- 
tion as to my motive in questioning him 
as I did. I strongly supported his nomina- 
tion; my questions were framed with the 
purpose of strengthening Mr, Herter’s posi- 
tion in respect to the Berlin crisis—not to 
weaken it, My questions were intended to 
help him clarify some previous testimony 
which he had given at an executive meeting 
of the committee which had resuited in a 
considerable amount of confusion and mis- 
understanding as to his position on Berlin. 
Members of the press, including Mr. Stan- 
ford, obviously were not aware of that fact 
and did not understand that my question- 
ing was intended to help Secretary Herter 
clarify his previous statements. 

By giving Mr, Herter a public platform 
from which to declare his views on Berlin, 
I hoped to strengthen his hand with refer- 
ence to the views that have been expressed 
to our committee by military leaders who 
are ready to start a war over Berlin as the 
first step, rather than the last step, in 
thwarting Soviet ambitions. 

It is unfortunate indeed for the people 
of my State, who are 3,000 miles away from 
the scene, that you are so anxious to dis- 
credit my work in the Senate that you 
printed not only a false conclusion about 
my motives, but a complete fabrication 
about my actions in an important Foreign 
Relations Committee hearing. 


Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, let me 
restate again—and it needs to be re- 
stated to clarify the background and 
history of my examination of Mr. Her- 
ter at the time of the hearing on his 
nomination—that this was a public hear- 
ing, not an executive session, conducted 
in the full view of the public and the 
press and radio and television. Anyone 
who was there knows that during the 
course of the hearing there were tele- 
vision networks represented and radio 
networks represented. I judged, from 
the flashing bulbs and from the lights 
and the microphones that I saw in front 
of the witness, that a part of the public 
record was being filmed and recorded by 
the networks. 

As every member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee knows, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon had nothing to do 
with that process whatever. 

The point I wish to pinpoint once 
again is that this reporter, Mr. Stan- 
ford, who is either a liar or an incredibly 
poor reporter, wrote a story that left the 
impression with the reader that the 
senior Senator from Oregon was guilty 
of what would have been a highly un- 
ethical practice, one of bringing into that 
hearing room a recorder of his own and 
seeking on his own to make a recording 
of Mr. Herter’s testimony for the inex- 
cusable purposes of motivation which 
this quack reporter attributed to me in 
his article. 

It is never pleasant to criticize the 
press. But when the press fails in its 
journalistic ethical responsibilities to the 
American people, officeholders should 
have the courage to take it to task. I 
always have, and I always will. 

The kind of yellow journalism which 
is represented by the false story written 
by Mr. Stanford, and published in the 
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Christian Science Monitor and in the 
East Oregonian in my own State, repre- 
sents the kind of disreputable journal- 
ism in America which people ought 
to be willing to stand up and protest 
against, in the hope that the good 
journalists of the country will make 
known their disapproval. 

If I am not mistaken the editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor was just 
elected national president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. I feel certain, 
as I said in my letter to him, that he, 
being the editor of one of the great news- 
papers of America, will surely want to 
take the steps necessary to correct this 
libelous wrong which his newspaper has 
done. Surely in the new position he now 
occupies as leader of a great business 
organization, he has the additional ob- 
ligation of doing what he can to clean 
up bad journalism by speaking out for 
honest journalism. 


COST OF FARM PRICE SUPPORT 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
has been much loose talk—I might say 
irresponsible talk—about the cost of 
farm price support payments. An edito- 
rial published in a pictorial magazine of 
national circulation, a magazine which, 
incidentally, enjoys what is in effect a 
postal subsidy of about $9 million a year, 
strongly suggests through the use of 
scare statistics that support payments 
ought to be curtailed, if not abolished. 

The editorialist would have the public 
believe that the farm support program 
has cost the taxpayer $18 billion in the 
past 25 years. This is simply not so. In 
support of my contention, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an article entitled 
“Uncle Sam Has Recovered 84 Cents on 
Each Dollar Spent on Farm Supports,” 
which was published in the Farmer Un- 
ion Herald of May 4, 1959, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNCLE Sam Has RECOVERED 84 CENTS ON EACH 
DOLLAR SPENT ON FARM SUPPORTS 

The Government will get back at least 70 
cents of each of the approximately $9 billion 
it currently has invested in farm commodi- 
ties, according to recently released USDA 
statistics, 

Seventy cents on the dollar has been the 
recovery rate in recent years, and prior to 
time flexible supports entered the White 
House in 1953, the recovery rate was even 
greater, so that the overall average for the 
entire 25 years that the price support pro- 
gram has been in effect is 84 cents on each 
dollar. 

These facts explode completely the impres- 
sion administration spokesmen are attempt- 
ing to create with city people that the money 
the Government has tied up in farm com- 
modities is money tossed down the drain. 

Arthur W. Stockdale, editor of Agribusiness 
Outlook, emphasizes in a recent issue of that 
publication that the $9 billion the Govern- 
ment has invested in farm commodities is a 
good investment. 

“The $9 billion has been pumped directly 
into the economy,” Stockdale writes. “Most 
of it went to farmers who, in turn, spent it 
in their local communities, thus, helping to 
stimulate business. Hundreds of millions 
were paid to processors, rail and truck com- 
panies, the storage industry, etc. These ex- 
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penditures fanned out through the entire 
economy and affect such things as industrial 
production, city employment, and consumer 
incomes.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
always believed that the best remedy for 
propaganda is a short dose of the truth. 
What are the facts? In this instance, 
if we are to believe the statistics issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
even under the Benson program 70 cents 
on the dollar expended upon price sup- 
ports is recovered. I will willingly grant 
that the recovery since 1953 is far less 
than in earlier years of the program. 
But the overall recovery figure of 84 
cents on the dollar is a far cry indeed 
from the editorialist's contention that 
the money is all down the drain. 

I note that the article points out that 
we have at present an investment of 
about $9 billion in commodities. For 
the reasons cited in the article, in my 
judgment, this is an investment which 
has done and will do good. 

Certainly we could be doing more with 
our farm programs than we are. 

We could, for example, adopt a form 
of the food-stamp plan to get the sur- 
plus commodities out of storage and 
onto the tables of the far too many men, 
women, and children in our own and 
other countries who do not have enough 
to eat. 

We could dump these farm surpluses 
into empty stomachs. By so doing, in 
my opinion, we would use one of the 
most effective weapons we have avail- 
able to us in the whole world against 
communism. We could put into prac- 
tice our moral preachings, which are be- 
ing questioned in many parts of the 
world as tinged with much hypocrisy. 
We could take the very sensible and far- 
sighted action of buying up from the 
market some of the excess 15 million 
hens glutting our markets. These could 
be prepared as nourishing food for the 
school lunch program. 

I am informed that egg prices are now 
at their lowest since 1944. In fact, on 
this point I wish to state for the record 
my understanding egg prices are the 
lowest since 1944; broiler prices are the 
lowest since 1940, except for the last 4 
months of 1958. I would suggest that 
this type of surplus could very well be 
purchased in connection with the school 
lunch program. 

Mr. President, chicken and eggs added 
to the school lunch program and to sur- 
plus food for welfare uses might seem 
too simple a solution for some, but the 
suggestion has this positive merit: It 
would, without disturbing the normal 
channels of trade, make sure that the 
food provided us by the Almighty goes 
for the satisfaction of human needs. 

Last year, on April 15, Oregon farmers 
were receiving 40 cents a dozen for eggs. 
On April 15, 1959, according to U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture figures, the 
average price was 35 cents a dozen. 
That is a fairly substantial drop. Under 
parity prices the dozen eggs ought to 
bring the farmer 47.5 cents. 

Last year, on April 15, Oregon farmers 
received 19.4 cents a pound for live chick- 
ens; this year on April 15 they received 
16.4 cents a pound. 
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These statistics serve to underline the 
fact that our farmers again are being 
used to hold the cost of living constant. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article entitled “Falling Farm 
Prices Stabilize Cost of Living,” pub- 
lished in the Farmer Union Herald of 
May 4, 1959, be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FALLING FarM Prices STABILIZE Cost OF 
LIVING 


The cost of living held steady again dur- 
ing the past month, and the administration 
is proudly hailing this stabilization of Hving 
costs as one of its most significant accom- 
plishments. 

Administration spokesmen, however, are 
not so proud about the method they have 
used to achieve this accomplishment and 
have said nothing about the fact that they 
have used falling farm prices to gain their 
goal—that farmers have been made to pay 
for virtually the entire stabilization process. 

No less an authority than Ewan Clague, 
head of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, ad- 
mitted this fact when he recently declared: 
“The only reason the cost of living is holding 
steady is because farm prices keep going 
lower.” 

The Wall Street Journal recently summed 
up the situation thusly: “For the last 9 
months, the Consumer Price Index has re- 
mained within a narrow range. Most items 
in the index rose during the past month, 
but these increases were offset by a drop in 
food prices.” 

In other words, farm and food prices are 
going down while prices of other goods and 
services are going up. That means farmers 
are paying the bill as the administration 
holds the cost of living steady. 


LABOR DISPUTE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, 1959 is a 
banner year in the history of Newfound- 
land. Ten years ago it became a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Union of Provinces. 
It is a pity that this year of celebration 
must be marked by a labor dispute which 
finds the government of Newfoundland 
in a shameful posture. 

In the New York Times of March 26 
there appeared a personal vignette de- 
scribing a “stormy Newfoundlander,” 
one Joseph Roberts Smallwood, Premier 
of that Province. Smallwood was the 
moving figure in 1949 when Newfound- 
land became a part of the Canadian Con- 
federation. He has now taken sides 
against a labor organization under cir- 
cumstances which hearken back to our 
own black days of violence and discrimi- 
natory laws, and the like, used against 
citizens joining together attempting to 
better their working conditions. 

The dispute is now marked by a 4- 
month-old strike involving approxi- 
mately 10,000 logging employees of the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. 
and the Bowater Paper Co. The organ- 
izing period of this dispute has been go- 
ing on for several years. The technical- 
ities of abiding by the election machinery 
required many months of patience in 
complying with the peaceful procedures 
of obtaining certification. The principal 
labor organization involved is the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, many 
of whose members are respected citizens 
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in the State of Oregon and in the States 
of many Members of this Senate. This 
union has not been cited before the Mc- 
Clellan committee. No one can honestly 
assert that it is in any way Communist 
dominated. Indeed, it is now one of the 
affiliates of the AFL-CIO. 

Its international president is Mr. Al 
Hartung, of my State. I know him to be 
a thoroughgoing anti-Communist. I 
know him to be one who has taken one 
of the leads in the American labor move- 
ment against any Communist infiltration 
of the ranks of labor. I know him to be 
a great humanitarian. I know him to be 
one who believes in democratic proce- 
dures within the American labor move- 
ment, with the result that his union is 
one of the most democratic unions in the 
Nation. And, Mr. President, I know of 
no democratic procedure essential to 
protecting the democratic rights of the 
rank-and-file members of a union that is 
not made available to the members of the 
International Woodworkers of America. 

Mr. President, those who wish to see a 
true democratic union—the type that we 
urged should be guaranteed to the rank 
and file of American workers when we 
fought, this year, for the reporting by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and the passage by the 
Senate of the Kennedy-Ervin reform 
bill—should look at the International 
Woodworkers of America, as a good ex- 
ample of such a democratic union. 

When the union, by secret ballot, polled 
a majority vote of approximately 6 to 1, 
it was certified; and bargaining negotia- 
tions were started. 

In Newfoundland, when an impasse 
is reached, a panel is appointed by the 
Newfoundland Gabor Relations Board. 
The board supplies the chairman of the 
panel, of which the other two members 
are representatives of the parties of dis- 
pute. The panel so appointed reached a 
unanimous recommendation that the 
workweek be reduced from 60 hours to 
54 hours without loss of take-home pay. 
The panel also recommended a 2-year 
contract which at its termination date 
would have increased the basic wage 5 
cents over the existing $1.05 rate. The 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., 
which was the principal employer in- 
volved, rejected this rather modest set- 
tlement, as recommended by the panel. 
After an overwhelming vote in favor of a 
strike to support the panel’s recom- 
mendations, a strike was called, and it 
started on New Year's Eve, last. 

What has happened since that date 
I should like to take the time to describe 
in detail. However, because the facts 
speak for themselves, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks the New 
York Times clippings of March 17, March 
19, and March 26, an article in the 
Christian Science Monitor of March 25, 
an article in the Wall Street Journal 
dated March 20, 1959, and a news item of 
March 21 in the AFL-CIO News. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BARTLETT in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, these 
clippings show a shameless attack by Mr. 
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Smallwood upon the rights of the citi- 
zens of the Province of Newfoundland. 

The culmination of Smallwood’s inter- 
vention occurred in March, when the 
Newfoundland Legislature passed legis- 
lation specifically removing bargaining 
rights from the International Wood- 
workers of America, and imposing heavy 
fines for any picketing by the union 
so outrageously decertified. Smallwood 
then headed an effort to organize a union 
to supplant the Woodworkers. That 
was the old company-union tactic, Mr. 
President. It is noteworthy that the 
Prime Minister of Canada, John Diefen- 
baker, has directly charged Smallwood 
with aggravation of this serious situa- 
tion. 

It is, of course, unfortunate to have to 
criticize our friends—indeed, our close 
friends—among the community of na- 
tions. Mr. President, if it were not for 
the very serious situation which has de- 
veloped in Newfoundlend in respect to 
the denial of precious economic rights 
of freedom to the woodworkers in New- 
foundland, I would not make these ob- 
servations on the floor of the Senate 
today. But after giving most thorough 
study to the record of this labor dispute 
in Newfoundland, ané inasmuch as I am 
a member of a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee which 
deals with United States-Canadian 
affairs, I would consider myself derelict 
in the performance of my duty as a 
Senator if I did not, in speaking today 
on the floor of the Senate, call the at- 
tention of the people of Canada to what 
I consider to be the great injustice to 
free workers that is being practiced upon 
them today in the Province of New- 
foundland. 

Many countries throughout the world 
would never have permitted the be- 
ginnings of union organization. We 
therefore have no opportunity for criti- 
cizing them for disregarding rights 
which in this country we deem essential. 
Nevertheless. I shall not let pass un- 
noticed the black events which have 
marred the year 1959 in Newfoundland 
history. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Exurir 1 
[From the New York Times, Mar, 17, 1959] 
MOUNTIES’ CHIEF QUITS IN DisPpuTE—DIEFEN- 


BAKER ATTACKS HEAD OF PROVINCE ON LOG 
STRIKE 


(By Tania Long) 


Orrawa, March 16.—The Newfoundland 
labor dispute brought about the resignation 
of the head of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police today and an attack by the Prime 
Minister on the head of the Newfoundland 
Government. 

The resignation of the Mounted Police 
head, Commissioner L. H. Nicholson, a vet- 
eran of 36 years’ service, was announced in 
a hushed House of Commons, The house had 
just heard Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
assail Joseph Smallwood, Premier of New- 
foundland. 

Mr. Diefenbaker charged that Mr. Small- 
wood had greatly aggravated the labor situa- 
tion in his province by intervening in the 
bitter 75-day strike of about 11,000 loggers. 
Premier Smallwood has outlawed the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, which is 
striking against two large lumber companies, 
and organized a new union, whose members 
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are gradually taking over the jobs vacated 
because of the strike. 

This, the Prime Minister said, was going 
beyond the usual role of government. 

Commissioner Nicholson resigned because 
he felt the Federal Government, under terms 
of the contract by which the Canadian 
Mounted Police acts as the provincial police 
force in Newfoundland, should have sent ad- 
ditional reinforcements to deal with violence 
in the loggers’ strike last week. 

The situation that developed today is felt 
to have broad national implications. For 
the Mounted Police, a nonpolitical organiza- 
tion, to be involved in a quarrel between the 
Federal Government and a Provincial re- 
gime as well as in a labor-management dis- 
pute, is disturbing to many Canadians. 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker rejected Mr. 
Smallwood’s request for a judicial inquiry 
into the labor situation in Newfoundland 
and asked for a cooling-off period of 2 weeks. 
He did not give any hint whether he would 
seek to disallow the Newfoundland legis- 
lation aimed at ousting the International 
Woodworkers Union from the Province, as is 
the Federal Government's right under cer- 
tain conditions. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL EXPLAINS 


Other charges against Premier Smallwood 
were made by E. Davie Fulton, Canada’s 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General. 
Outlining the Government’s reasons for not 
meeting Newfoundland's request for police 
reinforcements last week, Mr. Fulton in ef- 
fect said that Premier Smallwood was taking 
sides in the labor dispute. 

The reasons for Commissioner Nicholson’s 
resignation were made public in an exchange 
of letters read by Mr. Fulton. The Com- 
missioner said he felt that the Government, 
having the men available, was dutybound 
to send an additional police force to New- 
foundland. 

Since Premier Smallwood’s request ap- 
peared to be for aid in supporting a union 
and not merely for maintaining order, Mr. 
Fulton explained, the Government decided 
not to provide that assistance. 


NEWFOUNDLAND PLANS LEGAL SUIT 


Sr. JOHN’s, NEWFOUNDLAND, March 16.— 
Premier Smallwood declared in the New- 
foundland Legislature today that the Prov- 
ince would file suit in the Exchequer Court 
of Canada against the Federal Government 
for breach of contract in refusing to send 
police reinforcements as requested. 

From the New York Times, Mar. 19, 1959] 
VIOLENCE RECURS IN NEWFOUNDLAND—BAND 
OF MEN WRECKS OFFICE OF STRIKING LOG- 

GING UNION DESPITE TRUCE APPEAL 

(By Raymond Daniell) 

Sr. JoHN’s, NEWFOUNDLAND, March 18.— 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker’s plea for 
a 2-week cooling-off period in the Newfound- 
land loggers’ strike was answered early today 
by a new outbreak of violence. 

A band of men wrecked the office of the 
International Woodworkers of America at 
Bishop's Falls. The union has been on strike 
against the Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Co. since December 31. 

Five union members who had been as- 
signed to protect the office escaped without 
injury through the back door. The incident, 
one more in a long list of outbreaks of vio- 
lence, occurred in a community of about 
2,500 about 10 miles from Grand Falls. 

About half the population of Bishop's 
Falls are loggers. The rest are railway em- 
ployees who sympathize with the striking 
loggers, whose union has been outlawed by 
the Newfoundland Government. 

Premier Joseph Smallwood has not only 
outlawed the striking union but has organ- 
ized another to take its place. The new 
union, the Brotherhood of Newfoundland 
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Woodsworkers, has signed a contract with 
the paper company on terms more moderate 
than those of the strikers, who are affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO in the United States. 


WEATHER IS A FACTOR 


The strike has now become a contest with 
the weather. C. R. Tittemore, mill manager 
for the paper company, said today that if 
the cold weather held for 2 more weeks, the 
winter log drive would be completed. 

Logs cut earlier in the year can be moved 
only over ice roads through the forests. 
When the thaw comes it will be impossible 
to move the raw material of paper from the 
woods to the mill. 

Logging and fishing are linked in this 
island province. Summertime fishermen 
become winter woodsmen. Hank Skinner, 
an organizer for the outlawed IWA, said 
today that the company would be faced 
with a manpower shortage when the fishing 
season reopened. 

However, right now the company claims 
to have 1,200 men in the woods in about 
45 of Anglo-Newfoundland’s 60 camps. That 
is about the number of IWA members who 
are on strike. 

The union says it is distributing relief 
checks of $30 a month to about 1,100 
strikers. In addition to the relief checks 
the union is issuing grocery vouchers worth 
$5 for each logger and his wife and $2 for 
each child. 


How THE STRIKE BEGAN 


GRAND FALLS, NEWFOUNDLAND, March 18.— 
The loggers’ strike began when the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Co, turned down 
a conciliation board report recommending 
a 5-cent hourly wage increase over 2 years 
in the basic rate of $1.05, plus a 6-hour cut 
in the 60-hour workweek with no loss in 
pay. The package would have raised the 
basic hourly pay to $1.22. 

The Brotherhood of Newfoundland Woods- 
workers, which claims 5,000 members, signed 
a l-year agreement last week providing a 
5-cent hourly pay rise with no change in 
hours, plus a 9-cent increase in the piece- 
work rate of $7.13 a cord. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 26, 1959] 
STORMY NEWFOUNDLANDER 
(Joseph Roberts Smallwood) 

Premier Joseph Roberts Smallwood, who 
has vowed to drive international unions out 
of Newfoundland, is a former labor organizer 
himself. This has not prevented him from 
becoming the stormiest figure in Newfound- 
land’s strike of loggers, which has hindered 
production for months. Back in the 1920's 
he walked 700 miles across his island province 
and successfully organized the railroad sec- 
tionmen against a proposed cut of 2½ cents 
in their wage of 25 cents an hour. 

He says the walk took 3 months, 3 pairs 
of shoes and 20 pounds of flesh. 

From 1932 to 1936 he cruised the north- 
east coast of Newfoundland as owner and 
cook of a 40-foot yacht, organizing fisher- 
men into an independent union. 

He has just organized the Brotherhood of 
Woodsworkers to supplant the International 
Woodworkers of America, a Canadian branch 
of a U.S. union he has described as the log- 
gers’ bargaining agent. 

NEWSPAPER MAN AND FARMER 


His activities as a labor organizer were 
only one part of his career. He has been a 
newspaperman, an author, a radio performer, 
and a farmer. 

He even campaigned in New York State 
for Robert M. La Follette, progressive candi- 
date for President in 1924. He once tangled 
on the platform with the wife of a rising 
young politician who, he learned later, was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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During the last war he kept 700 pigs on 
a farm at Gander and sold meat to the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. Smallwood, a Liberal, has been Premier 
of Newfoundland since 52 percent of its vot- 
ers chose union with Canada in 1949. He led 
the campaign for confederation. He has de- 
clared, however, that he will lead Newfound- 
land out of confederation before we'll accept 
the status of second-class citizens. 

The Premier, whose province was one of the 
few in Canada to withstand the landslide 
for Prime Minister John Diefenbaker's Con- 
servatives in the last election, insists that he 
is not a professional politician. 

He plans to retire to his 400-acre farm, the 
largest cleared area in Newfoundland, about 
60 miles from St. John's, the capital, upon 
completion of his mission. This, as he has 
said repeatedly, is to bring Newfoundland's 
standard of living up to the level of the rest 
of Canada. 

He plans to do this by exploiting the vast 
mineral resources of Labrador, developing 
secondary industries and bringing a third 
papermill to the province, along with welfare 
legislation. 

His friends say that for all his travels and 
experience he is naive in his judgment of 
people. He is fanatically loyal to his friends 
and often blind to their shortcomings. 

As an example, Newfoundlanders cite the 
incident of his trusted right-hand man, Al- 
fred Valdmanis, who was sentenced to 4 years 
in prison for frauds committed while director 
general of economic development. 

Mr. Smallwood was born on Christmas 
Eve, 1900, at Gambo on the northeast coast of 
Newfoundland. His father, a surveyor 
wanted his son to become a minister of the 
United Church. But while Mr. Smallwood 
still says he thinks John Wesley was the 
greatest man who ever lived, he went instead 
to St. John’s to work on the Daily News there. 

Later he worked for the Boston Herald and 
freelanced in New York. He has written six 
books, including one called “The Book of 
Newfoundland,” in two volumes, 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Mar. 25, 1959] 


LABOR RIFT CHALLENGES NEWFOUNDLAND'S 
STATUS 
(By Norman DePoe) 

ST. John's, NEWFOUNDLAND.—As this island 
province nears the 10th anniversary of its 
admission to the Canadian Confederation, it 
finds itself torn by internal strife, and at 
loggerheads with the central government in 
Ottawa. There are even some voices raised 
in favor of secession, to be followed either by 
independence or economic union with the 
United States. 

At the bottom ^f the situation is a bitterly 
contested strike by the International Wood- 
workers of America against the Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Co., whose vast 
pulpwood holdings dominate the economy 
of central Newfoundland. Premier Joseph 
Smallwood, the dynamic Liberal leader whose 
eloquence was largely responsible for the 
island joining Canada in the first place, has 
8 an uncompromising stand against the 

A. 

The Newfoundland House of Assembly has 
given unanimous passage to a bill decerti- 
fying the IWA as bargaining agent for the 
woods workers, and a Liberal member of the 
house, C. Max Lane, has organized a new 
union which has already signed a contract 
with the company. Its wage gains were con- 
siderably smaller than those demanded by 
the now-outlawed IWA, and the new body 
has been widely characterized by Canadian 
labor leaders as a company union. 


VIOLENCE BREAKS OUT 


The Canadian Labor Congress, which has 
denounced the Smallwood legislation, is 
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faced with revolt from member locais which 
work in the Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Co. papermills at Grand Falls, 60 miles 
inland from the international airfield at 
Gander. The dispute has been marked by 
violence both on the part of the IWA and 
from those who oppose it. 

IWA pickets have battled with strong 
forces of the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice sent in to preserve law and order. Mobs 
have smashed union offices, and unofficial 
vigilante groups have threatened both IWA 
officials and newsmen from other parts of 
Canada sent in to report developments. 

To date, Premier Smallwood appears to 
have been successful in breaking the strike. 
Most of the AND woods camps now are oper- 
ating normally. 

However, the legacy of bitterness left in 
the wake of the struggle will—in the view 
of many—affect both the internal life of 
the province and the relations between St. 
John's and Ottawa for months, if not years. 

Typical of the internal situation is the 
small community of Badger, 20 miles west 
of Grand Falls. Here the dispute has set 
brother against brother, father against son, 
and caused deep rifts within church con- 
gregations. Most clergymen have urged their 
flocks to abstain from any further violence, 
but sporadic outbreaks of fighting continue. 


CRITICISM PARRIED 


In its relations with Ottawa, the New- 
foundland Government is bitterly resentful 
of criticism of Premier Smallwood’s plan to 
oust the union via special legislation, and 
of Ottawa’s decision not to send further 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police reinforce- 
ments because of the political implications 
of the situation. 

The resignation of Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Commissioner L. H. Nichol- 
son in protest against the federal govern- 
ment decision has added weight to New- 
foundland's sense of grievance. 

Premier Smallwood and his supporters are 
moved, in part, by a conviction that the 
IWA is infiltrated by Communists. Their 
view is supported to some extent by the past 
history of the union on Canada’s west coast. 
But their greatest concern—and it is hard 
for an outsider to determine whether this 
is justified—is lest the two big pulp and 
paper companies operating in the province 
might close down operations altogether if 
faced by a militant union whose wage de- 
mands would cut profits to a marginal figure. 


BANKRUPTCY LURKS 


Despite 15 years of booming postwar de- 
velopment, the Newfoundland economy is 
still in a precarious state. Its main props 
are the ancient fisheries, iron ore, and some 
coal, logging—and the spending power of 
the thousands of U.S. Air Force personnel 
stationed here. 

Loss of any one of these would plunge the 
island back into the depression and bank- 
ruptey which kept it for 15 years under 
British commissionership—in effect, a ward 
of the United Kingdom, from 1934 to 1949. 
Population has increased by more than 100,- 
000 since confederation, but the economy 
has proved unable to absorb the growing 
labor force. Unemployment, generally high 
across Canada this winter, has been espe- 
cially acute in Newfoundland. 

Members of the island assembly, while they 
recognize the shoring up of the province by 
such federal welfare payments as family al- 
lowances and old-age pensions, now are 
pressing for revision of the terms of con- 
federation. The statutory federal grants to 
the provincial treasury, they claim, should 
be increased. They also feel that their status 
since confederation (“inside the Canadian 
tariff wall,” as one legislator put it recent- 
ly) has increased the cost of living on the 
island unduly, and that Ottawa subsidies 
should be scaled to compensate for this, 
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COMPANIES DOMINATE 

Perhaps a deeper complaint is the general 
feeling in Newfoundland that mainland 
Canadians do not understand the special 
problems of the province. Local newspapers 
have for weeks been railing at the “slanted 
mainland press.” 

In fact, for a mainlander, it is difficult to 
equate the Newfoundland way of life with 
the general Canadian concept of the mid- 
20th century. Company domination of an 
entire town—to the extent that the company 
even orders residents when, and how, to paint 
their houses—seems an anachronism to the 
rest of the nation. 

To Newfoundlanders, however, it is a 
symptom of their vulnerable economy, some- 
thing that must be accepted, and perhaps not 
to irksome. The generally low standard of 
living (many communities still do not even 
have waterworks or modern fire protection) 
is something that Newfoundlanders admit, 
and are working to improve. But it may yet 
be many years before this special combina- 
tion of economic conditions and ingrained 
tradition can be modified. 

Meanwhile, the April 1 anniversary date 
of confederation is the subject of bitter jokes 
among many Newfoundlanders. Those who 
raise the cry of secession are actually few. 
But they get not unsympathetic hearing 
from many others. This year the anniversary 
is likely to have undertones of bitterness. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 20, 1959] 


OUTLAWING OF NEWFOUNDLAND LOGGERS UNION 
STIRS POLITICAL, LEGAL BATTLES IN CANADA 
(By A. J. McKenna) 

Orrawa.—Outlawing of a pugnacious log- 
gers union in the island Province of New- 
foundland has provoked awkward political 
and legal problems for Canada’s Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The political problem is whether the con- 
servative government of Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker can profitably take sides in the 
struggle between an established union and 
the liberal government of Newfoundland. 

And the associated legal problem is wheth- 
er the Federal cabinet should use its con- 
stitutional power to veto provincial antilabor 
legislation. 

Here is the sequence of events: 

Last New Year's Eve, the International 
Woodworkers of America, affiliate of the mil- 
lion-member Canadian Labor Congress, which 
in turn is affiliated with the AFL-CIO, called 
a strike of 1,200 men cutting timber for the 
papermills of the British-financed Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Co, The com- 
pany said it might have to suspend opera- 
tions rather than bear the additional $1,200,- 
000 a year wage bill resulting from a concilia- 
tion board recommendation of a 17-cent an 
hour wage increase over the current $1.05. 

Picket lines were set up along 200 miles of 
snow-clad trails in the timber bush. Half 
dressed nonstrikers were roused from their 
beds in the middle of the night and forcibly 
marched 10 miles away from the camps. 

In February, peppery Newfoundland Pre- 
mier Joseph Smallwood, who 10 years ago led 
the former British colony into the Canadian 
Confederation as the 10th Province, got up 
in the legislature and denounced the union 
as an organization of outsiders. He urged 
the loggers to desert the IWA and said he 
would organize a purely Newfoundland union. 

STRONG LEGISLATION PASSED 

In March, the legislature, composed of 32 
followers of the premier and 4 conservatives 
in opposition, unanimously adopted what 
has been described as the strongest antilabor 
legislation ever proposed in Canada. One law 
specifically removed bargaining rights from 
the IWA and imposed heavy fines for picket- 
ing by such a decertified union. 
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‘The second law was stated by the premier 
to be aimed directly at the International 
‘Teamsters Union, not involved in the current 
strike. He said, “No Teamsters Union will get 
a toehold in this decent province.” This law 
provides for outlawing any union whose lead- 
ers have been convicted of heinous offenses. 
The bill spelled out dope peddling, man- 
slaughter, white slavery, and embezzlement 
as crimes in this category. 

The premier then set out himself to organ- 
ize a union to supplant the IWA. It was 
named the Brotherhood of Newfoundland 
Woodsworkers and the provisional president 
is Max Lane, general secretary of the New- 
foundland Federation of Fishermen and one 
of Premier Smallwood’s liberal majority in 
the legislature. The new union says it has 
a membership of something like 5,000 
members. 

When the bills passed the legislature, Har- 
vey Ladd, an IWA official, said, “Today 
will go down in the history of this island as 
a day on which freedom was stabbed in the 
back.” 

Claude Jodoin, president of the Canadian 
Labor Congress, asked the government to 
block the Provincial legislation as infringing 
normal rights and the bargaining powers of 
labor. The federal government has power to 
disallow provincial legislation under the 
Canadian Constitution, but the power is 
rarely used. A Province of Alberta bill to 
compel newspapers to publish government 
statements verbatim was disallowed in 1937 
as were measures of the social credit govern- 
ment to print scrip money. In any event, 
Justice Minister Davie Fulton promised to 
take Mr. Jodoin’s request before the full 
cabinet. So far no decision has appeared. 

Premier Smallwood announced that plans 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp. to build a paper- 
mill in Newfoundland had been abandoned 
because sales of the Province’s newsprint 
were low and costs were too high. 

After the bills were passed, Hazen Argue, 
head of an eight-man Socialist group in the 
federal house, denounced both conservatives 
and liberals for failing to repudiate Mr. 
Smallwood’s acts. After wrestling with this 
demand for a week, federal liberal leader 
Lester Pearson came out with a statement 
saying federal liberals stood by the tradition 
that workers were right to join a union of 
their own choice. 


VICLENCE IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Turmoil increased in the Newfoundland 
woods. On March 10, William Moss, 24, a 
member of the Newfoundland constabulary, 
was clubbed across the eyes and died 2 days 
later. Nine men were arrested in a clash 
that began when a striking logger assertedly 
swung an axe at a policeman. As the police 
attempted to arrest him, 250 men moved 
against them and there was a 15-minute 
battle. 

What complicates the situation from a fed- 
eral standpoint is that the Province has a 
contract for the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police to help police the island. 

On March 12, Premier Smallwood criticized 
the Federal Government for failing to send 
Mountie reinforcements. In the House of 
Commons, Justice Minister Fulton was be- 
ing badgered by questions from the opposi- 
tion benches suggesting the Mounties were 
being used as strikebreakers. He denied 
this. He said they had been acting “admir- 
ably” under difficult circumstances and had 
been preserving law and order when they 
dispersed pickets obstructing traffic on roads. 

HEAD OF MOUNTIES RESIGNS 

But he found himself in a dilemma on 
March 16 when he had to announce in the 
Commons the resignation of Commissioner 
Leonard Nicholson, head of the Mounties. 
Commissioner Nicholson did so because he 
believed Mr. Fulton had broken the contract 
with Newfoundland by refusing reinforce- 
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ments and the Commissioner’s own deputy 
on the island had asked for more men to en- 
sure the safety of the small force threatened 
by strikers. 

In his explanation, Mr. Fulton said the Ot- 
tawa government believed additional Mount- 
ies might not be used strictly for police pur- 
poses. 


[From the AFL-CIO News, Mar. 21, 1959] 


NATIONAL ISSUE IN CANADA: MOUNTIES USE 
CLUBS TO BEAT STRIKING LOGGERS 


(By Gervase N. Love) 


A skull-cracking sneak attack by club- 
wielding police on a group of loggers in the 
remote town of Badger, Newfoundland, has 
catapulted a woodworkers’ strike and a 
vicious provincial legislative program aimed 
at destroying the union into a national issue 
in Canada. 

It led to a denunciation of Premier Joseph 
Smallwood, of Newfoundland, on the floor of 
Parliament by Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker. 

The Prime Minister charged Smallwood 
had greatly aggravated the situation grow- 
ing out of the strike of more than 10,000 
woodsmen against two major employers, the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Corp. and 
the Bowater Co., for something more than 
their $1,05-an-hour wage and something less 
than their 60-hour workweek. 

The attack on the Badger strikers, who for 
the most part were defenseless, came when a 
force of more than 60 members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and the Provincial 
constabulary, armed with billies, marched 
four abreast down the town’s main street. 

Strikers, preparing to form their picket 
lines, had just turned back a car of scabs. 
They stepped back to let the police pass. 
The uniformed men marched in cadence up 
to a point where one of them spotted a 
striker with a piece of birchwood 2 or 3 feet 
long. 

“What's he got there?” cried the mountie. 
“Get that man.” 

The police turned and wheeled into the 
strikers, and the attack was on. 

“It was a dark hour for Canada’s finest,” 
wrote Ray Timson, Toronto Star reporter, in 
an eyewitness account. 

“The police sticks were 18 inches long. I 
heard three sickening skull cracks.” 

The attack lasted about an hour, with 
police telling the strikers to disperse and in 
some cases pursuing and clubbing them 
when they ran. Over the tumult rose the 
screams of strikers’ wives, mothers, and 
children. 

In the Toronto Star account, Timson re- 
ported seeing Alfred Forward, 26, “clubbed 
over the head and beaten about the arms 
and chest and left unconscious between two 
parked cars.“ Timson wrote that when For- 
ward's friend, Chris Lang, was arrested, “four 
or five policemen converged on him with 
billies raised and then dragged him away to 
a patrol car.” Another man, he said, “was 
beaten to the ground and arrested.” 

When the melee finally died down more 
than a score of strikers were injured. Wil- 
liam Moss, a member of the Provincial con- 
stabulary, was taken to a hospital uncon- 
scious and later died. Nine union members 
were arrested and held without charges. 

The Provincial constables’ primary duty 
is to police the city of St. John’s the capital, 
although their legal jurisdiction extends to 
all parts of the Province. Police duties out- 
side St. John’s normally are carried on by 
the RCMP under a contract between the 
Province and the Federal Ministry of Justice. 

In the wake of the battle of Badger, there 
were these developments: 

Federal authorities have delayed action 
on the request of the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress, which is solidly backing the strikers, 
that Smallwood’s legislative program, which 
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outlaws the IWA and sets aside the union's 
legal certification as bargaining representa- 
tive of the strikers, be reserved under the 
articles of confederation by which Canada’s 
provinces bind themselyes together. This 
would have the effect of canceling enactment 
of the program. 

Minister of Justice Davie Fulton, joining 
in Diefenbaker’s attack on Smallwood, re- 
fused a request for reinforcements for the 
RCMP force in Newfoundland on the ground 
that the police would be used only to break 
the strike. 

Commissioner L. H. Nicholson, head of the 
RCMP and a veteran of 30 years’ experience 
and due for retirement in a year, resigned in 
protest against Fulton’s action. 

Widespread concern appeared to be grow- 
ing over the fact that the RCMP, traditionally 
a nonpolitical body, was involved in a dispute 
between the Federal Government and a 
Province. 

The CLC executive council, at a special 
meeting in Ottawa called by President 
Claude Jodoin, laid the basis for tighter coor- 
dination of labor's backing of the strike, 
especially financial support. The CLC also 
asked for a formal investigation of the Badger 
attack. 

Newfoundland Provincial authorities, in 
demagogic radio speeches, talked about a 
citizens’ committee of businessmen, veterans, 
etc., in Grand Forks, center of the strike. 
The next night the IWA branch office in 
Windsor, a mile from Grand Forks, was 
wrecked. The following night another IWA 
office in Bishop Falls, 10 miles away, was de- 
stroyed. Several IWA members reported 
identifying residents of Grand Falls. There 
were no arrests. 

Smallwood's legislative program is avowed- 
ly intended to drive not only the IWA but 
also the Teamsters out of the Province. 

The strike of the loggers, who are attempt- 
ing to end wage and working conditions out- 
lawed for a generation in organized sectors 
of the lumber industry, has received the 
strong support of the AFL-CIO executive 
council. 


PROBLEMS OF VESTED ASSETS AND 
PAYMENT OF PROPER AMERICAN 
WAR DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, hereto- 
fore on several occasions I have had 
opportunity to speak about the perplex- 
ing questions involved in the vested 
assets problems and those relating to the 
payment of all proper American war 
damage claims. Today, I want to add 
to my remarks and again express my 
hope for an early settlement of the issues 
involved. 

I find myself in thorough accord with 
the views of the able senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], as 
expressed by him in his statement to the 
Senate on April 28, 1959. Senator 
JOHNSTON has been chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Trading With the Enemy 
Act, of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
since the 84th Congress. In that office, 
he has been able to make a thorough 
study of the entire subject matter, and 
has treated it for us from the standpoint 
of American historical tradition, as well 
as from the standpoint of our own pres- 
ent-day selfish reasons. The Senator 
from South Carolina rightly maintains 
that the vested assets, once privately 
owned, and seized as a proper wartime 
measure, should now be returned. He 
also asserts with equal force that the 
claims of American citizens for their 
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wartime losses should be paid. The ap- 
proach made for a solution of these prob- 
lems is the correct one. There are sey- 
eral reasons which account for this. 

In the first place, almost $300 million 
of the proceeds of vested assets has been 
used to pay certain limited categories of 
war claims. Vested German assets have 
been used to pay war damage claims 
caused by the Japanese. In the second 
place, the President, when conferences 
began in 1954 and 1955, has inseparably 
linked any return of the proceeds of 
vested assets with the establishment of 
a program for the payment of war dam- 
ages, In fact, the administration’s ap- 
proach in submitting its draft bill in 1955 
combined the two programs though 
limiting the amount of a return of assets 
to a maximum of $10,000. Such a lim- 
ited return immediately prompts the 
question that if it is proper to return 
$10,000, is it not more fitting and appro- 
priate that a full return be effected? 
Full payment of all proper damage claims 
and a full return of all privately owned 
vested assets can be justified from every 
point of view. 

Let me summarize at the outset certain 
statistics which are important for a 
proper consideration of the questions in- 
volved in the payment of American war 
damage claims and the return of vested 
assets. At the outset of the war, prop- 
erty owned by enemy aliens and found in 
the United States was seized by our Gov- 
ernment. This is standard procedure, 
and has been for centuries. It is done 
with the idea in mind of depriving such 
alien owners of using such property in a 
harmful way to our own country during 
hostilities. Such seizures continued until 
April 17, 1953, long after V-E Day, upon 
entry of an order by President Eisen- 
hower that they cease. 

Almost every conceivable type and 
specie of property were vested, such as 
real estate, kank accounts, stocks, bonds, 
jewelry, works of art, going business con- 
cerns, patents, trademarks, copyrights, 
and so forth. The value of the prop- 
erties was estimated, as of the dates of 
their vestings, to be $390,808,000. We 
have received rents, dividends, and other 
accumulations which have caused the 
values to increase to approximately $612 
million. 

At this point I should like to inter- 
polate to this effect: Considering the in- 
creased value to which I have just re- 
ferred, we should take into consideration 
not only the accumulation by way of 
dividends and income from the property, 
but, likewise, the difference in the value 
of the dollar. 

We have spent in the cost of the ad- 
ministration of the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty considerably more than $50 million. 
Under the provisions of the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, and section 39 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended, $228 million has been spent in 
payment of prisoner-of-war claims, and 
war damage claims of a limited group 
of religious organizations. So that a 
little more than $300 million remains of 
the present values of vested properties. 
A corollary question immediatedly arises 
as to what shall be done to restore the 
fund to its full amount. How this shall 
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be done presents another question. This 
can be done by applying the German re- 
payments to us for our foreign aid, there- 
by preventing any additional tax burden 
upon the American people. 

Mr. President, the seizure during war- 
time of such property owned by enemy 
aliens, is a usual, time honored, and 
necessary practice. But equally usual, 
time honored, and necessary is the return 
of such property to its owners after the 
war hasceased. Until World War II was 
over, the United States made such re- 
turn. Ever since the founding of our Re- 
public, even after World War II, such re- 
turn to enemy alien owners was made as 
to all except such assets as were owned 
by Japanese in part, and by German 
aliens in entirety. 

Before entering into a more detailed 
discussion of the reasons which occur 
as compelling to me for the return of 
vested assets, let me quote a statement 
made by the senior Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART] which I find in the hear- 
ings of April 4, 1957, at page 279: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I wish to incorporate the statement 
which I submitted and my testimony before 
your subcommittee which I made on Novem- 
ber 30, 1955, when hearings were then held 
on bills having to do with the disposition 
of the vested assets of our former enemies 
of Germany and Japan seized under the pro- 
visions of the Trading With the Enemy Act. 
Current events throughout the world re- 
emphasize the statement I then made and 
the necessity for action pursuant to it. 

The principles set forth in S. 600 seem to 
have evolved out of those hearings and the 
long and arduous studies made by the sev- 
eral subcommittees of the Committee on the 
Judiciary charged by the Senate with the 
specific responsibility of arriving at some 
solution of this troublesome question. 

The provisions of S. 600 seem to me also 
to be in accord with and pursuant to the 
requirements laid down by the President in 
his communication of August 7, 1954, which 
is in the record of those hearings. 

The troublesome questions now affecting 
the peace of the world growing out of im- 
proper nationalizations and the more im- 
portant probabilities of expropriation and 
confiscation are much too vital and impor- 
tant to all Americans—our youth, our pri- 
vate and governmental investments abroad, 
aggregating billions upon billions of dollars, 
the enduring traditions of our Founding Fa- 
thers and embraced within our own con- 
stitutional provisions, the heavy national in- 
debtedness we all have assumed in our gener- 
ous bounties scattered throughout the 
world—for us now to consider a departure 
from principle for any patent diversionary 
disposition of privately owned property vest- 
ed in wartime, however glossy and appeal- 
ing such diversions may be dressed up for 
popular appeal. 

I therefore favor the principles set forth 
in S. 600 and oppose the diversions contem- 
plated by S. 727. 

The unpaid American war-damage claims 
should be paid. Private property or its rea- 
sonable value should be returned. Now, of 
all times, we, who set the moral standards for 
the peoples and governments of the world, 
must of all things adhere to them or be will- 
ing to pay in lives and our material fortunes 
the unthinkable price involved in the sav- 
age doctrine of confiscation. 

Confiscation is the attribute of commu- 
nism. Private ownership, the integrity of 
property rights, and contractual obligations, 
on the other hand, are the 
characteristics and handmaidens of the free 
world. The issues involved are just that 
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simple. Our choice should also be just that 
simple. 


Simply stated, the entire philosophy 
of the free world is contained in the 
foregoing statement. All of our present 
governmental actions are directed to the 
consummation of the goals and ideals so 
clearly stated by the Senator from 
Indiana. Let me reiterate the closing 
thoughts in the quotation: 

Now, of all times, we, who set the moral 
standards for the peoples and governments 
of the world, must of all things adhere to 
them or be willing to pay in lives and our 
material fortunes the unthinkable price in- 
volved in the savage doctrine of confisca- 
tion. 

Confiscation is the attribute of commu- 
nism. Private ownership, the integrity of 
property rights, and contractual obligations, 
on the other hand, are the distinguishing 
characteristics and handmaidens of the free 
world. The issues involved are just that 
simple. Our choice should also be just that 
simple. 


It is in our individual and national 
interest to return all the privately owned 
assets of our former enemies—the Ger- 
mans and Japanese—which have been 
vested by the Office of Alien Property. 
This is true beyond any doubt because 
to do otherwise would imperil all Ameri- 
can investments in foreign countries. 
Moreover, our annual expenditures for 
national defense are a total waste should 
we adopt the Communist practice of vio- 
lating the sanctity of private property. 
We are making these defense expendi- 
tures to safeguard, preserve, and protect 
our free way. We foresake our free way 
of life when we depart from the most 
elementary characteristic of it, namely, 
the right to own property, and the con- 
sideration of such a right as a sacred 
inheritance won by centuries of effort 
and sacrifice, and based, in its final anal- 
ysis, upon Holy Writ. 

We have poured out more than $70 
billion in foreign-aid grants since the 
commencement of that program with 
the Marshall aid plan. We have 
made these grants at great personal sac- 
rifice of money and talent. We have 
done these things to hinder and prevent 
the Communists from converting many 
countries of the world to statism and 
against the concepts of the free world. 
We have mortgaged ourselves and our 
posterity in our effort to preserve our free 
capitalistic enterprise system. 

Let me illustrate what we have done to 
keep West Germany free and in the orbit 
of our free society of nations. Since the 
surrender of Hitler we have made loans 
and grants to West Germany aggregat- 
ing 83 ½ billion dollars. These benefits 
have gone to the aid of the 60 or more 
millions of people in West Germany. 
They have, as a result of our benefac- 
tions, progressed well beyond our fond- 
est expectations. West Germany, 
through its representative government— 
freely chosen—has taken a firm and un- 
shakeable position by the side of the free 
nations of the world. We count upon 
West Germany's newly gained posture of 
strength and stability to aid us in our 
continued fight against the encroach- 
ment of communism. 

Let me illustrate further another effort 
we have made. When our access to Ber- 
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lin was threatened in 1948, this country 
established the Berlin Airlift to aid the 
2% million Germans residing in West 
Berlin, over which we, the English, and 
French retained jurisdiction as a result 
of our successful war effort in conquering 
Hitler and his nazism. This airlift cost 
us many planes and 58 American lives. 
The cost of gasoline alone aggregated 
$228 million. The tremendous costs of 
the supplies of food, coal, medicines, and 
other essentials of life may never be 
known, because the action was swift and 
so necessarily immediate that little 
thought or time was consumed in inven- 
toring these items. Our airlift broke the 
Russian blockade. We succeeded in 
maintaining our American rights to free 
ingress to and egress from Berlin. We 
did not engage in this costly enterprise 
as a show of military might. West Ber- 
lin was and is today the symbol and bas- 
tion in Europe of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. It was the Capital of Germany, and 
all of us fervently pray that it will again 
be the capital of a free and united Ger- 
many. 

It is true that Germany has agreed to 
a repayment of $1 billion, over a period 
of years, in settlement of the grants 
made to her. She is meeting the install- 
ments of payments agreed upon, and, in 
fact, has made a prepayment of some 
installments. The fact remains that 
$2% billion of these grants have been 
forgiven the people of West Germany. 
We have not insisted upon any payment 
for the costs of the airlift and supplies 
we freely sent into West Berlin in 1948 
and 1949. Their value greatly exceeds 
the small amount by comparison of the 
assets of several thousand West Germans 
we have vested under the provisions of 
our Trading With the Enemy Act. 

This national conduct on our part 
presents an anomalous situation, as I 
view it. Another factor enters the pic- 
ture here which adds to the enormity of 
the anomaly. The vested assets were 
valued originally at about $300 million, 
$87 million of which was American 
earned and owned properties. The lat- 
ter consisted principally of insurance and 
annuity policies with American com- 
panies, estates of deceased Americans, 
guardianship estates, and deed of trust 
agreements. This latter portion of $87 
million helped America pay its war costs. 
Its source is entirely American. It has 
never been alien so far as its origin or 
location is concerned. It has been vested 
solely because the beneficiaries of it are 
Germans and Japanese. Our retention 
of it destroys the intentions of its owners, 
and we thwart their wills, their con- 
tracts, and upset the terms of their trust 
agreements and disabuse our own laws of 
inheritance. 

The point I wish to make is, how in- 
consistent can we as a nation be, to give 
all the Germans of West Germany the 
82% billions in loans and grants, and 
conduct an airlift expending in that ven- 
ture a great deal more in dollars than the 
amount we have of a few Germans vested 
as assets here under the harsh and un- 
relenting provisions of a wartime meas- 
ure and yet persist in our refusal to 
return those assets to their rightful own- 
ers. I contend our national conduct is 
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highly inconsistent and is in dire need of 
immediate remedial action either by the 
Congress or the Executive. 

The President of the United States by 
informal order on April 17, 1953, directed 
that further vestings of properties cease. 
Much of the estate properties were vested 
after the close of hostilities and prior 
to April 17, 1953. Thus, years after the 
end of the war and at a time when we 
were feverishly rehabilitating West Ger- 
many and our State Department was en- 
couraging our friendly relations, the De- 
partment of Justice was standing ada- 
mant in its position that the private 
properties of a few thousand West Ger- 
mans be confiscated and in addition, 
property of American citizens which was 
bequeathed to or designed for the benefit 
of German citizens. Such conduct is 
unbecoming of a nation so dedicated to 
the free principles of life as ours. Such 
conduct calls for an early reconsideration 
of its validity and purpose. Such a 
course of conduct needs to be changed. 
I see no reason why the President, if he 
could order vestings to cease on April 17, 
1953, cannot make that order retroactive 
to May 8, 1945, and direct a return of the 
properties we have seized since then. I 
intend to present my views to him and 
to the Departments on this subject, for 
it will require a circuituous course of 
logic and reasoning to defend the Presi- 
dent's action on April 17, 1953, and to 
deny him such power as of May 8, 1945. 

Our stricture of one of the principal 
tenets of the free world—the right to 
earn, possess, and dispose of property— 
becomes more painful when we consider 
the burden that other Senators and I 
and every American have borne and will 
bear for years to come in our national 
defense and continued foreign aid pro- 
grams. We spend half or more of our 
annual budget in defense of freedom and 
we deny to a few citizens of a worthy 
ally one of the essential elements of free- 
dom, their vested estates. Bitterness to 
gall in this situation is added when we 
reflect upon the fact that we have by 
treaty or executive agreement or action 
of the Congress returned substantial 
properties to our former enemies; the 
Italians, Bulgarians, Rumanians and 
Hungarians. In fact, a treaty to return 
$6 million of vested German assets to the 
Austrians has been signed and may soon 
be submitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. I do not complain about these 
returns. I merely assert that our for- 
mer enemies—the Germans and Japa- 
nese—have as much claim to be treated 
rightly as did others who were equally 
at war with us. It is trite to say that 
some of the returns already effected are 
to those now under Russian domination. 
It is equally clear to us all that Japan in 
the Far East and West Germany in Eu- 
rope constitute the bulwark of our 
strength as a free nation in those areas. 

Having thus far dwelt mainly upon the 
inconsistencies and injustices of our han- 
dling of the vested assets problems, may I 
briefly now state why I think it is in our 
individual and national self-interest to 
rectify our mistreatment of our former 
allies—the Germans in West Germany 
and the friendly Japanese? 

Ours is the largest creditor nation in 
the world. We have more private capital 
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and business enterprises in foreign coun- 
tries than all the other nations of the 
free world combined. We have more de- 
fense installations throughout the world 
than do all other nations of the free 
world. We urge private capital to invest 
abroad. We urge them to invest in the 
less or underdeveloped nations of the 
world. Our boards of trade, our local and 
national chambers of commerce, and our 
International Chamber of Commerce 
meet, and discuss the value and necessity 
of foreign trade. They consider the 
risks involved. They decry and deplore 
the evils of nationalization of private 
business, expropriation and confiscation. 
They recognize that these evils retard the 
growth and expansion of our foreign 
trade and investments. 

When Nasser of Egypt became dissatis- 
fied with the English and French treat- 
ment of him in the Suez Canal crisis, he 
blocked their assets and seized their 
properties. He modeled his decrees on 
the provisions of our Trading With the 
Enemy Act. He stated publicly, that if 
it were just for the United States to 
retain the properties of the Japanese and 
Germans, it was equally just for him to 
vest the English and French properties. 
Nasser had logical legal reasons. Soon, 
however, he found that justice and equity 
as well as the conscience of the free 
world would turn upon him. He soon 
changed his tactics. He has joined now 
in a commission established to free the 
private assets of non-Egyptians. If Nas- 
ser has the wisdom to see the error of his 
way, we, too, should summon such wis- 
dom. The harsh provisions of our Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act need to be re- 
lented in such ways as will promote the 
security and integrity of our foreign in- 
vestments and enhance them. 

The actions of Castro so nearby to us, 
and the possibility of similar conduct in 
other Latin American countries, are 
warning signals. The best thinking of 
our collective minds in our executive de- 
partments and in our congressional 
thinking are required now—not tomor- 
row or in years to come. Action, con- 
structive action, thinking and better con- 
clusions are needed. The time to change 
our course of national conduct is upon 
us. Let us act wisely, justly, fairly, and 
in our own best selfish interest, if that 
be needed to rectify the wrongs we have 
persisted in perpetrating. 

Mr. President, I trust the Congress, the 
President and our executive officers will 
reappraise our treatment of our former 
enemies—now our warmest allies—so far 
as the rights of a few of their nationals 
are concerned. We owe this to the in- 
dividuals affected. We owe it to their 
governments. No law yet devised by man 
is capable of satisfying all the demands 
made upon us. In the main, however, 
we can by compromise, by amendment 
here and there, by adjustment, by con- 
ciliation, and by a proper recognition of 
our traditional treatment of like condi- 
tions, arrive at a solution of the vested 
assets problems, inherent and acquired. 
We will not be able satisfactorily to meet 
the demands of all of our citizens because 
claims are involved, some of which run 
counter to certain rules and practices of 
international law. 
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In the payment of American war dam- 
age claims naturally some confusion will 
result from the determination of what 
claims are appropriate for congressional 
or executive consideration. There are 
many unorganized citizens and some in 
newly organized groups who feel that 
their claims should be paid notwith- 
Standing the fact that at the time of 
their loss these citizens owed their alle- 
giance to a foreign government. The 
United States has been generous to wel- 
come many citizens from foreign coun- 
tries since the close of World War II. 
Quite a number of these citizens have 
come to us from the war-stricken areas 
of Europe. Many of these citizens suf- 
fered war losses and casualties. They 
wish to be included in the provisions for 
the payment of war damage claims. 
Strong arguments for such inclusion can 
and are being made. However, the rule 
and practice generally has been to ex- 
clude such claimants. The reasoning to 
support such a practice has substantial 
basis in international law. Our Govern- 
ment has accumulated a long line of 
decisions and precedents for the rule of 
Jaw under discussion. Secretary of State 
9 10 on May 16, 1871, stated the rule to 


By adopting a foreigner, under any form 
of naturalization, as a citizen, this Govern- 
ment does not undertake the patronage of 
a claim which he may have upon the coun- 
try of his original allegiance or upon any 
other government. To admit that he can 
charge it with this burden would allow him 
to call upon a dozen governments in succes- 
sion, to each of which he might transfer his 
allegiance, to urge his claim. Under such a 
rule the government supposed to be indebt- 
ed could never know when the discussion 
of a claim would cease. All governments are, 
therefore, interested in resisting such pre- 
tensions. 


Again, Secretary Fish, on April 8, 1874, 
stated: 

When your alleged injuries took place you 
were not a citizen of the United States, and 
therefore, under well-established canons of 
international law, it is not within the prov- 
ince of this Government to inquire whether 
your property was wrongfully or rightfully 
taken. * * * It would be a monstrous doc- 
trine, which this Government would not 
tolerate for a moment that a citizen of the 
United States who might deem himself in- 
jured by the authorities of the United States 
or of any State, could, by transferring his 
allegiance to another power, confer upon 
these powers the right to inquire into the 
legality of the proceedings by which he may 
have been injured while a citizen. 


Dr. Oppenheim, an eminent authority 
on international law, states the rule 
thus: 

A State which puts forward a claim before 
a claims commission or other international 
tribunal must be in a position to show that 
it has the locus standi for that purpose. The 
principal, and almost the exclusive, factor 
creating that locus standi is the nationality 
of the claimant, and it may be stated as a 
general principle that from the time of the 
occurrence of the injury until the making 
of the award the claim must continuously 
and without interruption have belonged to a 
person or to a series of persons who (a) have 
the nationality of the State by whom it is put 
forward, and (b) do not have the nationality 
of the State against whom it is put forward. 


- Mr. Moore, in quoting from Interna- 
tional Arbitrations under the United 
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States-Mexican Claims Commission, had 
this to say: 

While in some of the earlier cases the de- 
cisions as to what constituted citizenship 
within the meaning of the convention were 
exceptional, it was uniformly held that such 
citizenship was necessary when the claim 
was presented as well as when it arose. Nu- 
merous claims were dismissed on the ground 
that the claimant was not a citizen when the 
claim arose. 


The Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States states the 
doctrine succinctly as follows: 

The principle of international law that 
eligibility for compensation requires Ameri- 
can nationality at the time of loss is so wide- 
ly understood and universally accepted that 
citation of authority is scarcely necessary. 


The rulings, practice and procedures 
of our Claims Commissions and our De- 
partment of State uniformly hold that 
generally accepted principles of interna- 
tional law require that a claim be con- 
tinuously owned from the date the claim 
arose and at least to the date of its pre- 
sentation by nationals of the State as- 
serting the claims. Confusion and doubt 
as to lawful rights would follow any de- 
parture from the sound rule adhered to 
for such a long period of time by the 
United States. The argument that 
American citizens are discriminated 
against by the pursuit of this rule is not 
valid because it applies equally to all 
whose losses occurred when they were 
foreigners. Such a rule creates no divi- 
sion or classification among American 
citizens. 

In conclusion, I see no ingredient in 
the common garden variety of justice 
for our continued withholding of vested 
private assets seized under wartime ne- 
cessities. I see logic, justice and consist- 
ent treatment of all our former enemies 
demanding a return of these properties. 
I feel that our own selfish private inter- 
ests in foreign trade and our governmen- 
tal expenditures would be protected and 
justified by a return of these properties. 
I see, in sum, that we strengthen our 
free way of life and give international 
consideration to our own constitutional 
protections by such returns. I see in 
such return a crowning acknowledg- 
ment of our Christian faith and the ex- 
emplification in deed of lessons taught 
us in the faith of our fathers. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
wish to commend the Senator from 
Nebraska for the statement he has made. 
As I look at the entire picture, if we were 
receiving indemnities from Germany, a 
different question would be involved. 
That is not the question before us. 

The money represented in this in- 
stance is money which belonged to indi- 
vidual citizens of Germany. In some 
cases, it came through Americans to 
Germans. In other instances, it came 
through Germans to Americans. All 
that money is tied up. In my opinion, it 
is wrong to hold the money of these 
individual citizens at this time. Weare 
setting a precedent before the world as 
to the proper way to handle such a prob- 
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lem. Individual American citizens have 
invested money in foreign countries to 
the tune of more than $55 billion. 
Financiers tell us today that we should 
act in good conscience and give back to 
individuals the vested assets or their 
proceeds which rightfully belong to 
them. We used it during the war, to 
help win the war. That was all right. 
But after the war is over, I think these 
properties should be returned to their 
rightful owners. 

I commend the Senator for his re- 
marks today. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

With regard to those who contend that 
this money should be held for the pay- 
ment of war damage claims, is it not a 
fact that, after all, the money does not 
belong to the country from which the 
individual owners come? It belongs to 
individual persons. There is no reason 
of logic, precedent, or tradition which 
would impose upon certain individuals 
of an enemy country the obligation and 
burden of paying for any individual war 
claims we have as Americans. Has the 
Senator not found that to be true? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is exactly true. It seems to me 
that any contrary proposal has no merit. 
There are a number of bills pending be- 
fore our subcommittee. If the bills have 
any merit, they should pass upon their 
merits. 

Either this money is money of the 
United States at the present time, or 
it is money which belongs to German 
nationals. I contend that it belongs to 
the German people—not to the Ger- 
man Government at all. A great many 
of those affected came to the United 
States and invested their money here 
because they did not believe in Hitler, 
and they wanted to invest their money 
in this country, where they thought it 
would be safe and sound, and where 
they could get it when they needed it. 
Now they find it vested and are denied 
its return. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 


AUTHORIZATION TO SIGN 
ENROLLED BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
adjournment following today’s session 
the Vice President or the President pro 
tempore be authorized to sign enrolled 
bills and joint resolutions duly passed 
by the two Houses and found truly en- 
rolled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CHALLENGE OF EXECUTIVE 
LEADERSHIP IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, every 
citizen interested in the future welfare 
of our Nation realizes the importance of 
obtaining the services of prominent and 
outstanding civil servants in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. On 
several occasions, President Truman 
mentioned the difficulty he had in ob- 
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taining the type of people he wanted in 
the executive branch of the Government 
during his service as President. 
President Eisenhower has mentioned 
the same situation on several occasions, 
Mr. Rocco C. Siciliano, Special As- 
sistant to the President for Personnel 
Management, delivered a very outstand- 
ing address entitled “The Challenge of 
Executive Leadership in Government,” 
before the Personnel and Industrial Re- 
lations Association, at Los Angeles, 
Calif., on May 7, 1959. I read one or two 
quotations from that speech: 


Circumstances have made the United States 
the leader of the free world. The Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities at home and abroad 
are such that we dare not gamble their 
efficient and effective administration on sec- 
ond-rate leadership. There is strong evidence 
that the Federal Government does not com- 
pete on equal terms with private industry 
in attracting and retaining a fair share of 
the ablest leaders that this Nation produces. 
In view of the stakes, the Government must 
have the very best talent—in political ex- 
ecutive positions, in its career executives, in 
its scientists and engineers, and throughout 
its career service. 


Mr. President, I thoroughly agree with 
that statement. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this speech be printed in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE CHALLENGE OF EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP IN 
GOVERNMENT 


(Address by Rocco C. Siciliano, special as- 
sistant to the President for personnel man- 
agement, before the Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif., May 7, 1959) 


One of the finest and greatest civilizations 
the world has known was that of Greece 
which flourished more than 2,000 years ago. 
A small but highly civilized nation, it, too, 
lived in a hazardous period of history. Persia, 
the most powerful nation in Asia, continu- 
ously threatened it. 

“We are a free democracy,” wrote Pericles, 
“we do not allow absorption in our own 
affairs to interfere with participation in the 
nation’s. We yield to none in independence 
of spirit and complete self-reliance, but we 
regard him who holds aloof from public 
affairs as useless.” Incidentally, the Greeks 
referred to the useless man as idiotes from 
which our English word idiot“ is derived. 

For centuries this small state was able 
to fight off its most powerful enemies and 
at the same time develop a culture which 
the world respects even today. Architec- 
ture, mathematics, drama, science, logic, gov- 
ernment—in all these arts the Greeks ex- 
celled, 

And why did the Greeks finally fall? Not 
because their external enemies were so 
strong, but rather because their spiritual 
strength gave way. When they came to value 
security and comfort more than freedom 
they declined. When they sought freedom 
from responsibility, when they looked to the 
state to give to them rather than their giving 
to the state, they ceased to be free. 

Today the survival of the democratic idea, 
developed by the Greeks so long ago, rests 
in a very real sense upon the Government 
of the United States. History has raised this 
Nation to a position of leadership of the free 
world—a world that is free because it places 
its faith in the worth and capacity of the 
individual, 

Today we, too, are threatened by a power- 
ful Asiatic nation. The Soviet Union poses, 
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not only a military threat, but an ideological 
one as well. Russia is determined to demon- 
strate that its form of government—which 
holds that the state is all important and 
the individual of no significance—can best 
the free world militarily, scientifically, and 
economically. 

Are we prepared to meet this challenge? 
Our success, in no small measure, will de- 
pend on the capacity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide leadership—not only to 
the American people, but to all the demo- 
cratic peoples of the free world. 

Since the earliest days of our Republic 
we have been fortunate in being able to 
attract to the public service capable men 
who rose to the occasion, whatever crises 
confronted us. But the Federal Government 
today is a far more complex organization 
than was Government in the past. George 
Washington was literally able to handpick 
the 350 individuals which comprised his 
first administration. The Federal Govern- 
ment today employs 2.3 million people in 
every kind of work, every type of skill, every 
level of technical specialization, and every 
profession. 

The Federal Government is, in effect, a 
corporation with 176 million stockholders. 
Its receipts and expenditures total $77 bil- 
lion a year. It owns 472 million acres of 
land, and 2.5 billion square feet of building 
Space. Its real estate holdings are valued 
at $45 billion—a gross undervaluation, by 
the way—the Presidio of San Francisco is 
carried on the books at $99,000). It has 10 
major subsidiaries (departments) and some 
65 minor ones (agencies). It has installa- 
tions in every community, State, Territory, 
and representatives in every recognized na- 
tion in the world. 

To staff an organization of this size and 
complexity with a sufficient supply of capa- 
ble executives is a far different proposition 
than that which confronted administrations 
during the first 150 years of the Republic. 
How successful are we in attracting and 
holding an adequate number of highly 
skilled executives and administrators who 
can effectively deal with today’s and tomor- 
row's problems? 

I would like to discuss the situation in 
terms of three groups or types of executives 
needed by the Federal Government to ef- 
fectively carry out its responsibilities: First, 
the political executives, those who serve at 
the pleasure of the President and his imme- 
diate department and agency heads; then the 
career executives, those in the top grades 
(GS-16, 17, and 18) of the civil service sys- 
tem; and third, engineers and scientists. 

The problem of obtaining, developing, and 
retaining qualified executives is not peculiar 
to the Federal Government. Indeed, for 
nearly two decades an acute shortage of 
qualified manpower has plagued most of the 
economy. But in recent years the Federal 
Government has experienced increasing 
difficulty in obtaining and holding a pro- 
portionate share of the available manpower. 

The number of top political executive po- 
sitions in the Federal Government is approx- 
imately 1,000, about half of which are at the 
Cabinet and sub-Cabinet levels, heads, 
deputy heads, and assistants heads of execu- 
tive departments and agencies, including 
members of boards and commissions. De- 
spite the fact that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has been widely thought of as a busi- 
nessmen's government, it has experienced 
the same difficulties as have prior administra- 
tions in attracting and holding capable ad- 
ministrators for these top-level positions. 
A recent survey by the Harvard Business 
School Club of Washington, D.C., shows that 
70 percent of the businessmen who held 
Federal Government positions between 1953 
and 1956 served 1 year or less. Even when 
the longer period, 1941-56, including World 
War II and the Korean conflict, was con- 
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sidered, those serving less than 1 year 
amounted to 44 percent. In view of the fact 
that it takes from 6 months to a year for 
anyone entering a new position to become 
reasonably familiar with the job, these short 
tours offered little opportunity to exercise 
the type of leadership that the Nation re- 
quires. 

The same survey indicated that “there 
exists a frightening lack of interest in the 
business community for participation in the 
Government service. For example, of busi- 
nessmen who had not served in the Govern- 
ment, 50 percent stated that they did not 
know the attitude of their companies toward 
Government service.” 

Why should the Federal Government ex- 
perience so much difficulty in filling its po- 
litical executive positions and keeping them 
filled on a satisfactory basis? The second 
Hoover Commission investigated this prob- 
lem and identified four main causes of difi- 
culty: 

1. The scarcity of persons possessing the 
requisite combination of abilities. 

2. The absence of any place in American 
life where capacities required of political 
executives are systematically developed. 

3. The disadvantages in private careers 
that are suffered by those who shuttle back 
and forth between public office and private 
life. 

4, The psychological and financial barriers 
that must be surmounted by those who leave 
private life for the insecurity and limited 
salaries of public appointive office. 

The Harvard Business School survey came 
up with similar conclusions and suggested 
some solutions. 

The Harvard group felt that educational 
institutions, particularly colleges and uni- 
versities, should place far more emphasis on 
instruction in the processes of modern gov- 
ernment. Courses, regardless of major 
academic field, should be concerned not only 
with political and economic theory, but 
should be strongly oriented toward actual 
problems of public administration, and the 
responsibility of American citizens to serve 
in their Government. 

It also urged that businessmen take an 
active part in national politics and keep 
themselves informed regarding the national 
and international issues. Businesses should 
formulate policy relating to Government 
service on the part of their executives— 
policies designed to encourage Government 
service as experience beneficial both for the 
individual and the firm. 

Of particular pertinence was the recom- 
mendation that Government agencies inform 
the party in power of the types of indi- 
dividuals required to fill specific administra- 
tive positions and that candidates be placed 
primarily on the basis of ability as well as 
because of political or personal recommenda- 
tion. 

Also suggested was the establishment, by a 
professional institution, of short off-the-job 
training programs for new administration 
executives. 

Finally, conflict of interest laws should be 
interpreted and applied under rules of reason 
so that potential executives would not have 
to make substantial financial sacrifices in 
order to serve their Government. 

There are many other aspects of this prob- 
lem of staffing the top echelons of the Fed- 
eral Government which time does not permit 
my going into today. But it is a problem 
which demands the attention of all think- 
ing citizens, Unless we can develop an ade- 
quate supply of really competent executives 
who are willing to devote some part of their 
working lives to serving their Government, 
our chances of winning out in the competi- 
tion with Soviet Russia are materially 
lessened. 

Next, I'd like to turn your attention to 
& second vitally important group of Federal 
officilails—the nonpartisan career executives 
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who provide continuity in the adminis- 
tration of the Government's activities, 
These are the individuals who occupy the 
top three grades of the Classification Act pay 
schedule (GS 16-18) with salaries ranging 
from $14,190 to $17,500—approximately 750 
in number. Most of the incumbents have 
spent the greater part of their working lives 
in the Federal Government, entering at some 
relatively low status and progressively mov- 
ing upward through the grades. Some have 
entered the service at relatively high posi- 
tions. Many of them entered the service 
during the depression years when the Fed- 
eral Government was in an advantageous 
position to attract an unusually high quality 
of younger people. This group represents 
our highest form of capital investment. We 
must insure that this fund of talent does 
not shrink as the natural forces of attrition 
occur. It is upon this group that the po- 
litical executives of each administration de- 
pend for indoctrination in the workings of 
Government, for sound advice on how to get 
things done and for administering the op- 
erations of their respective departments and 
agencies. 

Why should there be special concern about 
this particular group of executives? Hasn't 
the Government been able to develop and 
hold a sufficient number of career people to 
meet current requirements? The answer is 
“Yes.” During the course of my own Gov- 
ernment service I have come to have the 
highest regard for the career people in these 
important positions. The concern is about 
the future. 

A recent survey of the career executive 
group indicates that approximately 25 per- 
cent are now eligible for retirement; a third 
could retire in the next 5 years; and by 1968 
two-thirds will be eligible to retire. This 
does not take into consideration those who 
die or leave voluntarily. Will qualified re- 
placements be available? 

It should be pointed out that this group 
of top career executives did not rise to their 
present position through a formal govern- 
mentwide career system—no such compre- 
hensive career ladder exists under the Civil 
Service System. Some departments and 
agencies, or more specifically bureaus within 
departments, have career systems, such as 
the Foreign Service, but formal systems are 
the exception rather than the rule. In a 
sampling of 800 persons in grades GS-15 
($12,770) and higher, the Civil Service Com- 
mission found that over half had worked 
in only one agency. An additional 22 per- 
cent had worked in only two agencies. 

In recognition of this situation, the second 
Hoover Commission, in 1955, recommended 
the creation of what they called a senior civil 
service. It was contemplated that the serv- 
ice would be composed initially of about 
1,500 career administrators and might 
eventualiy grow to 3,000. The essential 
features of the proposal called for differen- 
tials in rank and basic salary, transferability 
and personal status. 

Despite the general agreement on the 
objectives, the specifics of this proposal met 
with a storm of objections—from the Con- 
gress, from some personnel organizations, 
from students of government and from the 
incumbents of the positions themselves. 
Some found the concept of an elite corps 
repugnant; some administrators feared the 
possibility of being moved to other posi- 
tions against their wishes; some Members 
of Congress apparently feared a loss of con- 
trol unless Senate confirmation was provided. 

The pros and cons were vigorously de- 
bated for more than 3 years. Finally in 
March 1958, the President issued an Execu- 
tive order establishing a career executive 
program which is a sharp modification of 
the original Hoover Committee proposal. 
But even this modified plan has failed to 
get congressional support which we feel is 
essential to any effective program. 
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The problem of assuring a continuing sup- 
ply of able, well-trained, experienced career 
executives is still in front of us. In order 
to attract high quality individuals, both at 
beginning levels and at higher grades, the 
prestige of these top administrative posi- 
tions must be enhanced. We must somehow 
convince a larger proportion of the top 
talent produced annually by the Nation’s 
colleges and universities that Government 
service offers a challenging, satisfying and 
honorable career, and having recruited them 
we must provide a program of career develop- 
ment and a promotional ladder which will 
bring the cream to the top. 

Of all the areas in which outstanding 
leadership is imperative, science and tech- 
nology certainly rank near the top. The 
Soviets have clearly demonstrated that 
their system is capable of producing scien- 
tists of brilliance and ingenuity. Their 
efforts have resulted in scientific break- 
throughs which have surprised and alarmed 
the entire world. The framers of the Con- 
stitution never contemplated that the Fed- 
eral Government would ever include among 
its responsibilities the role of stimulating 
and coordinating the country's scientific 
progress. Yet the forces that are shaping 
the world today clearly make this neces- 
sary. 

This year the Federal Government will 
spend over $5 billion on research, engineer- 
ing, and development. This vast sum will 
pay for about half of all the scientific re- 
search and development carried out in the 
United States. Another $5 billion will be 
spent by industry, universities and private 
research foundations. Because of the com- 
plexity of the problem of research and de- 
velopment for defense, the effectiveness of 
the Government's program depends very 
heavily on the quality of the planning that 
goes intoit. Quality, in turn, depends upon 
the ingenuity and creativeness of the scien- 
tists who participate in it. The shortage of 
creative scientists and of senior scientific 
administrators has made it difficult to pian 
and supervise effectively the large-scale pro- 
grams now under way. It is not generally 
known that the Federal Government is the 
largest employer of scientists and engineers; 
that today it employs about 50,000 profes- 
sional engineers and 26,000 physical and 
related scientists. These numbers consti- 
tute some 6 percent and 8 percent respec- 
tively of the Nation's total supply of trained 
personnel in these occupations. 

As in the case of political and career ex- 
ecutives, the Government has been less than 
completely successful in attracting and hold- 
ing an adequate number of engineers and 
scientists. Basically, of course, this has leen 
due to the nationwide shortage of trained 
people in these categories. Imbalance in the 
demand-supply situation of any commodity 
tends to bid up the price and this has cer- 
tainly been true with regard to engineers and 
scientists. In the private sector of the 
economy there are no limitations that pre- 
vent a business from quickly adjusting its 
salary rates to the prevailing market price. 
Salaries in the Federal Government, how- 
ever, can be adjusted only by legislative ac- 
tion—a process which does not lend itself 
to rapid or frequent adjustment. It is true 
that special legislation has provided special 
pay categories for a limited number of higher 
grade scientists and has authorized the 
Civil Service Commission to recruit for cer- 
tain critical occupations at above the normal 
minimum rates prescribed by the Classifica- 
tion Act. These stopgap measures have 
afforded some relief, but the inherent lack 
of flexibility in the Government pay systems 
puts Federal agencies at a clear disadvantage 
in competing with private industry for scarce 
manpower. 

Because it recognizes that the problem in 
the area of science and technology is basi- 
cally one of adequately trained manpower, 
the Government is playing a major role in 
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alerting the Nation to the need for increasing 
our facilities to produce a continuing supply, 
and in stimulating both public and private 
efforts to help meet that need. I have only 
to mention the work of the President's Com- 
mittee on Scientists and Engineers, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Defense and the 
President's Science Advisory Council as being 
illustrative of the thought and effort being 
brought to bear on this aspect of the 
problem. 

More than half of the Government's $5 bil- 
lion research budget is spent on laboratories 
owned and operated by industry, universi- 
ties and other private groups. The Govern- 
ment effort, therefore, exerts a powerful 
shaping infiuence on scientific and techno- 
logical programs of the entire Nation. Not 
only its military security, but the Nation's 
health, economic welfare, and the quality of 
its higher education depend in no small 
measure upon the quality of leadership that 
the Federal Government is able to provide. 
By Executive order the President has re- 
cently established a Federal Council for 
Science and Technology, chaired by Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr. The Council will at- 
tempt projections of program costs, includ- 
ing capital requirements and manpower, 
taking into consideration the level and types 
of research financed by both the Federal and 
private sectors of the economy. 

The staffing of Government scientific posi- 
tions must not be adversely affected by 
erroneous concepts of the nature of public 
service. The esteem, or lack of it, in which 
public employment is held by the American 
people directly affects morale and efficiency 
of Federal personnel and encourages or dis- 
suades men and women of character and 
ability from undertaking public careers. The 
unfair but persistent caricature of Govern- 
ment employment as a boondoggle appealing 
only to those primarily interested in job 
security must be eradicated. 

The fact of the matter is that Federal pro- 
grams in the area of science and engineering 
offer unique and challenging opportunities 
which exist nowhere else. The opportunity 
for performing fundamental research with- 
out the necessity of compromising the work 
for the sake of speed or profit; the freedom 
in finding the truth and publishing it with- 
out pressure to protect the employer's com- 
petitive position; the dramatic and breath- 
taking activities in space flight development; 
the opportunity for life-scientists to pioneer 
and carry on wherever there are problems of 
coping with man’s environment so that hu- 
man life may be sustained and enriched. 
These are some of the challenges and op- 
portunities which the Federal service has 
to offer. We must convince both college 
people and mature scientists that this is so. 

There is one final aspect of the Federal 
service that I would like to discuss—one 
which should be of particular interest to 
you as personnel and industrial relations peo- 
ple. Improved personnel management is one 
of the major keys to economy, efficiency and 
a higher quality of Government service. 
Some of the problems my office has dealt 
with during the past 18 months include 
compensation policy, employee-management 
relations, fringe benefits, the building of 
greater prestige and the fixing of responsi- 
bility for personnel management. It is the 
last of these that I would like to consider 
now. 

Modern industry has accepted, almost uni- 
versally, the principle that personnel man- 
agement is an integral part of general man- 
agement responsibility and accountability 
and must be lodged with the head of an 
organization. The Federal Government, how- 
ever, has lagged behind industry in the ac- 
ceptance and practical application of this 
principle. Nearly every President during the 
20th century has complained about the lack 
of administrative tools to handle the rapidly 
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expanding responsibilities of his Office. For 
most of the history of the Republic the Pres- 
ident has had no staff services to assist him. 
It was not until the passage of the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921 that suitable ar- 
rangements were established for properly 
discharging the Chief Executive’s responsi- 
bilities with regard to the expenditures and 
fiscal affairs of the Government as a whole. 

On behalf of the President, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is primarily responsible for 
providing leadership in personnel matters, 
although such functions were not anticipat- 
ed for the Commission by the Pendleton Act 
in 1883. The original purpose of the Civil 
Service Commission was to serve as a watch- 
dog to protect the Government and its em- 
ployees against the evils of the spoils sys- 
tem. Over the years it has gradually as- 
sumed additional personnel management 
functions, such as career development and 
training, incentive awards, employee-man- 
agement relations, retirement, life insurance 
and the like. 

Though the three Commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the President, with the approval 
of the Senate, the Commission has come to 
be widely viewed as an independent or at 
least a semi-independent body. For exam- 
ple, Congress has given directly to the Com- 
mission the authority to administer the 
Hatch (no politics) Act and the Veterans’ 
Preference Act. This, then, is the dual na- 
ture of the role the Commission must per- 
form. One set of responsibilities requires 
that it police the merit system; the other, 
that it exercise positive leadership to the 
departments and agencies in those personnel 
management activities which today are con- 
sidered so important to good personnel rela- 
tions. 

Does some of the difficulty in attracting 
and retaining top-flight people stem from 
certain inadequacies of the Government's 
organization for personnel administration? 
Might the Government be more successful 
if an office of personnel management were 
established within the Executive Office of the 
President with a wide range of activities? 
These, then, are some of the questions that 
must be faced squarely and objectively. 

Circumstances have made the United 
States the leader of the free world. The Gov- 
ernment's responsibilities at home and 
abroad are such that we dare not gamble their 
efficient and effective administration on sec- 
ond-rate leadership. There is strong evi- 
dence that the Federal Government does not 
compete on equal terms with private industry 
in attracting and retaining a fair share of 
the ablest leaders that this Nation produces. 
In view of the stakes the Government must 
have the very best talent—in political exec- 
utive positions, in its career executives, in 
its scientists and engineers, and throughout 
its career service. 

Throughout all of this and of primary 
significance is the attitude of our ablest citi- 
zens toward Government service, There is 
considerable evidence that men and women 
of outstanding ability tend to shy away from 
public service—and this is equally true, be 
it Federal, State, or local government. The 
reasons for the development of this attitude 
are difficult to explain. Many excuses have 
been advanced—some fancied—some real, 
But whatever the reasons—abstinence from 
public service on the part of men and women 
with capacity for leadership is a luxury 
which the Nation can ill afford in the dan- 
gerous times in which we live. We have a 
great civilization to save or to lose. Whether 
we win out in the end depends, in no small 
measure, upon the willingness of our finest 
administrative talent to put public service 
above personal interests and convenience. 
Like the Greeks of old, we must cultivate 
and perpetuate the notion that public serv- 
ice is a fundamental obligation and privilege 
of citizenship—that he who serves the com- 
monwealth deserves the highest respect and 
admiration of his fellow men. 
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MUTUAL AID 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
was on the floor earlier today when the 
able Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] delivered his address on for- 
eign aid. I have been generally, through 
my career in the Senate since 1955, a 
supporter of foreign aid. While I rea- 
lize that this program is not highly pop- 
ular in the United States, it is my feel- 
ing that this country will have to make 
sacrifices if we are to survive and if the 
free world is to survive. 

However, I wish to say for the RECORD 
that I was very much impressed with the 
logical and cogent arguments set forth 
by the Senator from Montana for his 
proposal that foreign aid be taken from 
ICA and lodged in the State Department, 
which has the basic responsibility to the 
American people for our foreign policy 
and for trying to make that policy suc- 
cessful. 

It is my opinion that the Senator’s 
suggestion that the State Department 
have the fundamental responsibility for 
foreign aid has a great deal of merit. 
I do wish to say at this time, however, 
that I expect there will be a continuation 
of the many demagogic and irresponsible 
arguments being voiced against foreign 
aid. These arguments do not fall into 
the category of reasoned and factual and 
scholarly statements such as those made 
by the able Senator from Montana. 
Rather, they fall into the category of 
demagogic appeals by narrow and pro- 
vincial and selfish interests. 

For example, there are politicians who 
tell the people in all sections of the 
country that, were it not for foreign aid, 
they could have a new school or a new 
hospital or a four-lane highway, and 
many other community improvements. 

While that might be true, it is also 
true that if we abandoned completely 
our allies throughout the world, those 
new hospitals or schools or four-lane 
highways might be the subject of aerial 
bombardment, and even nuclear bom- 
bardment. 

While I know that there is a great deal 
of waste in foreign aid, as here must be 
in any other type of military program, it 
seems to me that any program which 
was begun by people like Harry S Tru- 
man and George C. Marshall and con- 
tinued by their political opposites like 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and John Foster 
Dulles, cannot be as wrong as some 
opponents of foreign aid may claim. 

I agree with the Senator from Mon- 
tana that foreign aid must be improved, 
and that waste and inefficiency and ex- 
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travagance must be eliminated. How- 
ever, I would caution against any emo- 
tional return to narrow or rabid isola- 
tionism on the part of this country. 

We have approximately 253 military 
bases overseas on foreign soil. I have 
heard military leaders say that were it 
not for many of these bases they could 
not assume effective and successful re- 
sponsibility for the defense of this Na- 
tion and the free world. 

With Russia marching from peasartry 
into the industrial age, and with teem- 
ing Red China threatening to do so in 
the decades ahead, I doubt if we Ameri- 
cans can look forward to fewer sacrifices. 

It seems to me that, if anything, the 
path ahead is very much like that 
pointed out only two decades ago by a 
recent illustrious visitor to our shores. 
When England stood alone and the Nazis 
were only 18 miles from England across 
the English Channel, Winston Churchill 
told the English people that he could 
promise them only blood, toil, tears, and 
sweat. 

While we today happily do not con- 
front any such dire emergency, I do be- 
lieve that Americans must gear them- 
selves to a very great degree of real sac- 
rifices. 

So I would say to the Senator from 
Montana, who is such a thoughtful stu- 
dent of foreign affairs generally, that I 
have welcomed the opportunity to hear 
his address today, and I certainly be- 
lieve that his recommendation of placing 
foreign aid under the Secretary of State 
and the associates of the Secretary of 
State contains a great deal of merit and 
logic. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iyield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Oregon for his kind 
words, and to assure him that I would 
be most happy to have his support in the 
proposed amendments that I shall offer 
at the proper time. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Many of us in the 
Senate who do not have the benefit of 
service on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations look to the Senator from Mon- 
tana for wisdom and counsel and advice 
in these grave matters which concern 
the future and safety of our country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is, as 
always, too kind. 


NOMINATION OF LEWIS STRAUSS 
TO BE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in an 
article printed opposite the editorial 
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page of today’s Evening Star there ap- 
pears an article entitled “Key to Ap- 
pointments Problem.” It comments in 
some degree and fashion on the pending 
nomination of Admiral Strauss to be Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and in support of 
the suggestion that “the Republicans 
have sought to make a political issue of 
the confirmation troubles of Adm. 
Lewis Strauss, who is struggling to be 
confirmed as Secretary of Commerce.” 

The article states: 

Senator THruston Morton, who is not a 
member of the Commerce Committee con- 
sidering the appointment, appeared quite 
obviously at one session to lend the support 
of his high political office. It was hardly 
a coincidence that while he was there Re- 
publican Senator ANDREW SCHOEPPEL of Kan- 
sas read a prepared statement attacking the 
Strauss opposition as politically motivated. 


I am sure that the author of the ar- 
ticle wishes to be fair and factual. Ref- 
erence to the assignments to committees 
made last January by the Senate will 
show that the list contains the name 
of THRUSTON Morron, the Senator from 
Kentucky, as a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
since January 1959. 

Therefore, certainly to the extent of 
the observation that he is not a member 
of the committee and that he appeared 
in his capacity as chairman of one of 
the major political parties in this coun- 
try certainly is not factual and not ac- 
curate. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. ON 
TUESDAY NEXT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to the order previously entered, I 
move that the Senate stand adjourned 
until 10 a.m. on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o'clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, in accordance with the or- 
dered previously entered, until Tuesday, 
May 19, 1959, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 15, 1959: 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Joseph V. Charyk, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, vice 
Richard C. Horner, resigned. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


La Salle College Centenary Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 15, 1959 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
I have prepared regarding La Salle Col- 
lege, located in Philadelphia. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

La SALLE COLLEGE CENTENARY FUND 

As the crisis of higher education ap- 
proaches its climax, it is heartening to see 
that our independent colleges are exerting 
themselves to the fullest so they may be ready 
for the matriculation of the wave of young- 


sters born during World War II. Though our 
independent colleges are and have been oper- 
ating under a severe financial and teacher 
shortage over the past decade, they have not 
been deterred in attempting to do all in their 
means to provide the opportunity for 
students who are ready for college. 

An outstanding example of the never-end- 
ing struggle to meet the educational prob- 
lems of today may be found at La Salle Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. This independent college 
is administered by the Brothers of Christian 
Schools. 
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The Christian Brothers brought their edu- 
cational heritage to the United States in 1845. 
Their outstanding record of administration 
in the field of education may be observed in 
the growth and expansion of La Salle College 
under their tutelage. 

From its original site, the college moved 
three times, due to the vigor of the Christian 
Brothers movement in meeting expansion 
needs. 

When World War II finally ended, the 
veterans of our country turned to the colleges 
to finish or begin their college training. The 
brothers, in keeping with their philosophy 
of meeting the need, met the challenge 
though operating with virtually unchanged 
facilities. Veterans were admitted, with the 
result that the Day Division alone swelled 
to 400 percent above its prewar enrollment. 

Since 1946, the Christian Brothers have in- 
creased the student body three times; the 
present enrollment is over 4,000. 

Aware that college entrance demands will 
reach a new peak by the mid-1960's, the 
brothers have initiated a centenary fund 
raising drive to begin this fall and run to 
La Salle’s Centenary in May 1963. The 
brothers plan to use centenary fund contri- 
butions to support the college’s present and 
future expansion. 


Excerpts From Address by Hon. Alex- 
ander Wiley, of Wisconsin, To Be 
Broadcast Over Wisconsin Radio Sta- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 15, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp excerpts from 
an address I have prepared for broad- 
casting from Wisconsin radio stations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, 
CHIPPEWA FALLS, OvER WISCONSIN RADIO 
STATIONS 


I welcome the opportunity once again to 
be with you. I want to discuss a subject that 
is of deep interest to Americans in every walk 
of life. The subject is taxes. 

Briefly, now, I would like to take a look at 
the (1) scope; (2) the interrelationship of 
Federal, State and local taxes; and (3) pos- 
sible steps which offer the best hope for 
meeting our financial responsibilities and 
easing the burden on the American taxpayer 
at the earliest time. 

Although taxes affect all of us Americans 
differently, basically they mean a “take” out 
of our incomes. 


EFFECT OF TAXES ON THE ECONOMY 


Today, the taxpayers of the Nation—you 
and I—pay a great many direct and hidden 
taxes. These include income, partnership, 
corporation, gift, inheritance, capital gains, 
and numerous others. The tax percentage 
ranges from 1 percent to 91 percent—think 
of it folks; 1 percent to 91 percent. 

What effect does this have on the economy? 
A terrific impact. 

We recognize, of course, that it is impor- 
tant to allow the American worker the op- 
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portunity to retain as much of the fruits of 
his labor as possible. 

At the same time the economic life of busi- 
ness and industry depends upon their being 
able to have enough money to carry on their 
operations; to have venture capital to plow 
back into the business for improvements and 
expansion; to support research for new and 
better products for the consumer; and to re- 
main economically healthy to provide jobs 
for the American worker, of whom more than 
65 million—an all-time high—are now work- 
ing toward building an ever-better life for 
themselves, their families, and a better coun- 
try for the future. 

We recognize, too, that in this complex, 
intertwined system of taxes, Federal taxes 
often overlap or duplicate taxes imposed by 
the State and local governments. 


EFFECT OF TAXES ON ECONOMY 


Now, the big question is: How can we 
create greater justice and equity out of this 
complex, intermingled, overlapping system 
of tax laws? 

In addition, we must also ask: 

1. What is the impact of this complex, 
many-faceted tax structure on individuals, 
on business and industry, and on the general 
economy? 

2. How is this affecting our economic de- 
velopment, growth, and progress? 

8. Are individuals, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, and others being treated equitably 
under the tax system? 

4, What proper steps should be taken to 
assure that the taxload is distributed fairly 
in the economy and that our tex policies are 
not unduly restrictive to growth and 
progress? 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A TOP-LEVEL TAX 
COMMISSION 


To help provide the answers to these and 
other questions, I have recommended the 
establishment of a top-level Tax Commission. 

The objectives of the Commission would 
be to plug loopholes; iron out inequities; 
eliminate unintended hardships or benefits; 
capture revenue that may now be escaping 
taxation; make adjustments in the tax struc- 
ture to reflect the changing needs of the 
economy, the technological revolution, shifts 
in the pattern of consumer needs, and other 
national requirements. 

The overall purpose would be to provide 
a more efficient, equitable, and just tax sys- 
tem to better enable our free-enterprise 
economy to meet its present obligations, as 
well as to promote expansion and progress 
for the future. 

The Commission—composed of 12 members 
from public and private life—would be re- 
quired to make its studies, accompanied by 
recommendations for tax changes, and report 
to Congress. 

The tax structure, over the years, has de- 
veloped through a complex process of enact- 
ment of new laws, repeal of old ones, and 
extensions or revisions of statutes on the 
books, The long tentacles of the tax system 
reach into every organ of society. 

During this period, there have been tre- 
mendous economic, technological, industrial, 
and other changes in the country. The tax 
structure, I believe, should reflect these 
changes. 

PRINCIPLES OF TAX REFORM 

The principles which, I believe, should goy- 
ern tax reform include: 

1. Taxes should be based on ability to pay. 

2. Taxes should allow reasonable incentive 
to earn, to grow, to expand, to enjoy the 
fruits of labor. 


3. Insofar as possible, taxes should be non- 
discriminatory. 


NEEDED; LONG-RANGE TAX POLICY 


In view of the revolutionary changes in 
the economy in the past—and we can expect 
more in the future—the Tax Commission, 
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too, should also attempt to lay the founda- 
tion for a long-range tax policy that would 
make proper adjustments for changes; pro- 
vide for an orderly revision of tax statutes as 
needed, instead of amassing tax laws in a 
hodge-podge manner; and establishing a tax 
policy that would encourage—not hamper— 
orderly growth and progress. 

The objective, of course, is to promote ef- 
ficiency, equity, and justice in the tax system. 

The establishment of a Hoover-type com- 
mission, I believe, would help achieve these 
objectives. 

I am, therefore, urging early and favorable 
consideration of the proposed legislation for 
establishing the much-needed tax reform 
Commission. 


COMMISSION WOULD NOT DELAY IMMEDIATELY 
NEEDED TAX REVISION 


Now, friends, you may ask: If we establish 
a Tax Commission—scheduled to make its 
findings and report its recommendations to 
Congress by January 1961—would this ob- 
struct, or hold off, any justified tax revisions 
in the meantime? 

The answer is: Definitely not. 

Realistically speaking, the outlook is dim 
for any broadscale tax cuts at this time. 
However, as Congress has the opportunity to 
correct glaring inequities in the tax struc- 
ture—while the Commission, if established, 
completes its investigation, this should cer- 
tainly be accomplished. 

Almost daily, a vast volume of letters, tele- 
grams, and cards pour into my office urging 
reductions of one kind of taxes or another. 

Let me say, frankly, that I deeply sym- 
pathize with such messages—from many of 
you lstening—as you outline the burdens 
posed by high taxes. If it were fiscally re- 
sponsible, I would be happy to urge my col- 
leagues in Congress to cut all taxes now. 


BUDGET CRISIS DIMS OUTLOOK FOR TAX CUTS 


But can we do this? 

Currently, Uncle Sam is about $286 billion 
in the red. 

In addition, the 1960 budget now before 
Congress may further contribute to that in- 
debtedness unless we can get responsible 
action in Congress—supported by folks at 
home—to assure the adoption of a realistic 
fiscal policy. 

Today the Nation, despite its recent eco- 
nomic setback, is establishing new economic 
records. The gross national product is at dy 
all-time high of $465 billion. The national 
personal income has hit a record of $365 bil- 
lion. Retail sales have reached $212 billion, 
topping all previous yolumes of retailing. 

Yet, the United States and State Govern- 
ments are having difficulty paying their bills. 

We recognize, of course, that some com- 
munities are still suffering business lags and 
too much unemployment. This poses par- 
ticularly difficult problems for the jobless 
and their families, as well as economically 
depresses the involved community. 

Recognizing the seriousness of this situa- 
tion, the Federal Government, as well as 
States and local communities, must step up 
their efforts to wipe out these economic dark 
spots in the economy. 

The adoption of an improved tax program, 
as well as establishment of a long-range pol- 
icy, I believe, would help to promote eco- 
nomic stability and better enable us to deal 
with these local, as well as national, prob- 
lems in the future. 


STRONG ECONOMY—A “MUST” FOR PRESERVING 
FREEDOM 


We recognize, too, that the maintaining 
of a strong economy is definitely in the inter- 
ests of national security. 

Time after time, the Communists have 
predicted that our free enterprise system will 
fail to meet the economic challenges; that 
we will not succeed in coping with the ups 
and downs in the economic cycles; and that 
eventually our economic system will fold 
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up, so that dictatorial communism—under 
the guise of socialism—can take over the 
country. 

This must not happen. It will not happen 
if we have the courage, foresight, and will- 
ingness to meet the economic as well as mili- 
tary challenges to our security; in fact, to 
our survival. 


“NEW LOOK” AT SPECIFIC TAXES 


Now, what are the areas of taxation that 
merit a “new look” in terms of the long-range 
needs of the economy. A few of these include 
taxes on job-creating businesses and indus- 
try, particularly those included in the small 
business category; treatment of retirement 
benefits; possible tax adjustments to help 
meet the increasingly high costs of educa- 
tion, and thus help to fill a national need; 
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depletion allowances for oil, gas, and other 
similar resources; treatment of working 
mothers under the tax laws; deductions for 
business expense accounts; excise taxes con- 
tinued long beyond their wartime purposes; 
capital gains taxes. 

In addition, there are a great many other 
areas of taxation which deserve careful re- 
consideration. 

CONCLUSION 


In proposing such a top-level Tax Com- 
mission, I am well aware that such a body 
cannot provide a cure-all for our economic 
ills, nor can it solve all problems. 

However, I believe that tax reform action 
along these lines would provide our best hope 
for helping local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments to better meet their financial obliga- 
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tions; early easing the burden on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer; and assuring an equitable 
sharing of the tax load. 

Overall, I believe that achieving these ob- 
jectives would serve the interest of Wiscon- 
sin, as well as of the Nation. 

Whether you are a businessman, farmer, 
teacher, doctor, lawyer, parent of students, 
or one who toils in some other vineyard— 
you well know the big bite which taxes take 
out of our income. 

Now, friends, as you have the opportunity, 
I would be glad to have your ideas on this 
approach to establish a more efficient, just, 
and equitable tax policy. 

Now, once again, this is your senior Sena- 
tor, ALEX WILEY, saying: “Thanks for listen- 
ing.” 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 18, 1959 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I Samuel 7:12: Hitherto hath the 
Lord blessed us. 

Almighty God, our refuge and 
strength, we adore Thee as our gracious 
Benefactor whose divine providence is 
ever round about us. 

We acknowledge gratefully that in our 
physical and spiritual needs Thou hast 
been mindful and merciful unto us. 

May we manifest our gratitude by 
following more eagerly and earnestly 
the way which our blessed Lord has 
marked out for us by His example and 
precepts. 

Grant that we may always perceive” 
clearly what He would have us know and 
perform faithfully that which He would 
have us do. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 14, 1959, was read and 
approved, 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959, AND S. 1062 AMENDING FED- 
ERAL DEFOSIT INSURANCE ACT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion from the Clerk of the House: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1959. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to authority previously 
granted, the Clerk received from the Secre- 
tary of the Senate on Thursday, May 14, 
1959, the following messages: 

“That the Senate agree to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5916) 
entitled ‘An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes’; and 

“That the Senate agree to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 7, 
38, 71, and 88 of the said bill; and 

“That the Senate passed the bill (S. 1062) 
entitled ‘An act to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act to provide safeguards 
against mergers and consolidations of banks 
which might lessen competition unduly or 


tend unduly to create a monopoly in the 
field of banking.“ 
Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


HOUSE BILL ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had on May 16, 1959, 
examined and found truly enrolled a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 5916. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1959 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Thursday, May 14, 1959, 
he did on May 16, 1959, sign the following 
enrolled bill of the House: 

H.R. 5916. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


REV. BERNARD BRASKAMP, D.D. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, our 
beloved Chaplain this morning opened 
his beautiful prayer for the Members of 
the House, and all of his prayers are 
beautiful, touching, and effective, with 
the following words: “Hitherto hath the 
Lord blessed us.” 

I know I speak the sentiments of all 
the Members of the House in saying that 
the Lord has certainly blessed the House 
of Representatives and its Members to- 
day and during the past weeks with His 
kindness and generosity in relation to our 
beloved Chaplain and giving him im- 
proved health so that he can be with us 
again. We, too, are happy to welcome 
our Chaplain back and, indeed, Chaplain 
Braskamp, as you started out in your 
prayer, each one of us feels “hitherto 
hath the Lord blessed us.” 


REV. BERNARD BRASKAMP, D.D. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this time in the RECORD, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Republican Conference of 
the House of Representatives I am sure 
I express the sentiments of all Republi- 
cans, and Members of the House, when I 
say how delighted we are to have our 
Chaplain, Dr. Braskamp, with us again 
after an illness of several weeks. 

Dr. Braskamp is a native of my home 
town of Alton, Iowa. Hence we have 
had much in common throughout the 
years. He is one of our most distin- 
guished Iowans. 

We hope and pray that our beloved 
Chaplain and friend may gain in strength 
each day, and that he may be richly 
blessed in the days that lie ahead. 


RE-REFERENCE OF H.R. 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
FAIRS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that H.R. 1129, a bill 
to amend th> Servicemen’s and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act, which was referred 
to the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices on January 7, 1959, be re-referred to 
the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


1129 TO 
AF- 


THE BERLIN AIRLIFT: 10 YEARS 


LATER 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no Objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there were 
several important milestones in the 
series of historic decisions made by for- 
mer President Harry S. Truman which 
halted the advance of communism in 
Europe but none was more important 
than the quick and courageous decision 
to resist the Russian blockade of Berlin 
which began in June of 1948. 

Ten years later West Berlin is the sym- 
bol of the free world at the doorstep of 
the enslaved Communist satellites—a 
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shining contrast between the people of 
Western Europe living in freedom and 
the people of Eastern Europe living un- 
der Communist suppression. 

No West Berliner or West German has 
ever forgotten the airlift or what it 
meant. In a special observance of the 
ending of the airlift on May 12, West 
Berlin let the world know it had not 
forgotten. 

The next of kin of American Air Force 
personnel who lost their lives in the 
airlift were invited to Berlin for the 
occasion by the Berlin Senate. Among 
the 37 relatives of 19 of the 31 American 
fiyers who attended were Mrs. Margaret 
Erickson, 1205 State Street, Collinsville, 
III., and her daughter, Dianne, whose 
husband and father, sacrificed his life. 
Eugene Erickson, a C-54 transport pilot 
with the U.S. Air Force, was killed on 
October 18, 1948. 

In West Berlin, Lieutenant Erickson’s 
widow and daughter will walk down a 
street named in the flyer's honor and in 
Frankfort they will visit a church where 
a window was installed in tribute to his 
memory. 

Today, West Berlin remains the out- 
post of the free world because of the 
sacrifice of men like Lt. Eugene Erickson 
of Collinsville, III. 

In all 70 airmen died to keep the air- 
lift going—the 31 American and 39 
British airmen. These dead and their 
colleagues who survived administered a 
decisive defeat to the Russian Commu- 
nists. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on the Library of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent 
Calendar Day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the calendar. 


DISCLAIMING INTEREST IN CERTAIN 
LANDS IN COLORADO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3454) 
to disclaim any interest on the part of 
the United States in certain lands in the 
State of Colorado, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States hereby disclaims any right, 
title, or interest in and to the lands within 
the extended boundaries of the west half 
and the southeast quarter of section 12, 
township 18 south, range 43 west, sixth prin- 
cipal meridian, which are shown on the map 
of the surveyor general's office dated August 
18, 1881, and signed by Albert Johnson, then 
surveyor general of Colorado, as covered by a 
body of water designated Lake Albert. If, 
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notwithstanding this disclaimer, it be held 
that the United States has any right, title, or 
interest in and to said lands, the United 
States hereby quitclaims the same to the 
successors in interest of the person or per- 
sons to whom patent was issued for the re- 
mainder of the lands within said west half 
and southeast quarter. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the words “the ex- 
tended boundaries" and all of lines 5 through 
9, and insert in lieu thereof those portions 
of the west half and the southeast quarter of 
section 12,.township 18 south, range 43 west, 
sixth principal meridian, Colorado, which are 
shown on the official plat of survey approved 
August 18, 1881, by Albert Johnson, then 
United States Surveyor General of Colorado, 
as covered by a body of water.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR RECEIPT AND DIS- 
BURSEMENT OF FUNDS—GPO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 902) to 
provide for the receipt and disbursement 
of funds, and for continuation of ac- 
counts when there is a vacancy in the of- 
fice of the disbursing officer for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
disbursing clerk of the Government Printing 
Office is hereby designated as the disbursing 
officer for the Government Printing Office. 

(b) In the case of the death, resignation, 
or separation from office of such disbursing 
officer, his accounts may be continued, and 
payments and collections may be made in his 
name, by the deputy disbursing officer or of- 
ficers designated by the Public Printer, for a 
period of time not to extend beyond the last 
day of the second month following the 
month in which such death, resignation, or 
separation occurred. Such accounts and 
payments shall be allowed, audited, and set- 
tled, and checks signed in the name of the 
former disbursing officer for the Government 
Printing Office by any such deputy disburs- 
ing officer shall be honored, in the manner 
as if the former disbursing officer for the 
Government Printing Office had continued 
in office. 

(c) No former disbursing officer for the 
Government Printing Office, his estate, or the 
surety of his official bond, shall be subject to 
any legal liability or penalty for the official 
accounts or defaults of any deputy disbursing 
Officer acting in the name or in the place 
of such former disbursing officer. Each such 
deputy disbursing officer shall be respon- 
sible for accounts entrusted to him pur- 
suant to subsection (b), and such deputy of- 
ficer and the sureties upon his bond shall be 
liable for any default occurring during his 
service as such pursuant to such subsection, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 28 OF 
UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6000) 
to amend title 28 of the United States 
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Code to increase the limit for adminis- 
trative settlement of claims against the 
United States under the tort claims pro- 
cedure to $3,000. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first paragraph of section 2672 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out 81,000“, and by inserting in lieu thereof 
„83.000“. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That title 28 of the United States Code 
is amended as follows: 

““(1) Section 2672 is amended as follows: 

„(A) The catchline is amended to read 
as follows: 


„2672. Administrative adjustment of 
claims of $2,000 or less.” 

„B) The first paragraph of section 2672 
is amended by striking out “$2,000", and by 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$2,000’. 

““(2) The analysis of chapter 171 is 
amended by striking out the following item: 


2672. Administrative adjustment of 
claims of $1,000 or less.’ 
“and by inserting the following item in 
place thereof: 
„2672. Administrative 
claims of $2,000 or less.” 
““(3) Subsection (b) of section 2401 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “$1,000” wherever it appears in 
such subsection, and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “$2,000".’ ” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
~and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


adjustment of 


MONMOUTH COUNTY, N.J. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 322) 
for the relief of Monmouth County, N.J. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $11,806.73 to the County 
of Monmouth, New Jersey, in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States for 
damages sustained to a bridge on the New- 
man Springs Road, Monmouth County, New 
Jersey, as a result of the movement of a 
United States Army ninety-ton tank over 
such bridge during the month of July 1947: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 9, after the name “Jersey,” 
strike out “as a result of the movement of 
a United States Army ninety-ton tank over 
such bridge during the month of July 1947” 
and insert in lieu thereof “designated as 
Monmouth County Bridge S-16, which re- 
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sulted, in part, from movement of heavy 
United States Army vehicles over said bridge 
during the period from 1945 to mid-1947, 
inclusive.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMEND SECTION 2734, UNITED 
STATES CODE 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2740) 
to amend section 2734 of title 10, United 
States Code, to extend the statute of 
limitations in the case of certain for- 
eign claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2734 (b) (1) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out the words “one 
year” and inserting the words “two years” 
in place thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MINIMUM CHARGE ON MAILINGS OF 
ODD SIZES AND SHAPES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5212) 
to revise the minimum charge on pieces 
of mail of odd sizes and shapes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
third proviso contained in section 3 of the 
Act of October 30, 1951, as amended (39 
U.S.C. 290a-1), is amended by striking out 
“3 cents” and inserting in lieu thereof “314 
cents”. 

Sec. 2. Section 205(5) of the Postal Rate 
Increase Act, 1958 (72 Stat. 140; Public Law 
85-426), and section 215(g) of such Act as 
added by section 2 of the Act of September 2, 
1958 (72 Stat. 1713; Public Law 85-893), are 
hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “3” and insert “6” in 
lieu thereof. 

Page 1, strike out lines 7 to 11, inclusive. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THE ACADEMIC DEAN OF THE NAVAL 
POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6268) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, to 
provide that the Secretary of the Navy 
shall prescribe the compensation of the 
Academic Dean of the Naval Postgradu- 
ate School. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
7043(b) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary shall prescribe the 
compensation of the Academic Dean. How- 
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ever, the compensation may not be more than 
the maximum rate prescribed for positions 
covered by section 1113 of title 5.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF LAW CLERKS 
AND SECRETARIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2979) 
to amend section 752 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 752 of title 28, United States Code, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: “District 
judges may appoint necessary law clerks and 
secretaries subject to any limitation on the 
aggregate salaries of such employees which 
may be imposed by law.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONCEALMENT OF ASSETS IN 
BANKRUPTCY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5747) 
to amend section 152, title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to the conceal- 
ment of assets in contemplation of bank- 
ruptcy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph 6 of section 152, title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“Whoever, either individually or as an 
agent or officer of any person or corporation, 
in contemplation of a bankruptcy proceeding 
by or against him or any other person or 
corporation, or with intent to defeat the 
bankruptcy law, knowingly and fraudulently 
transfers or conceals any of his property or 
the property of such other person or cor- 
poration; or”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DESIGNATING A PERMANENT LIT- 
TLE LEAGUE BASEBALL WEEK 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 17) authorizing and requesting 
the President to designate the period 
beginning June 14, 1959, and ending 
June 20, 1959, as National Little League 
Baseball Week. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolution by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the period beginning 
June 14, 1959, and ending June 20, 1959, both 
dates inclusive, as National Little League 
Baseball Week in recognition of the national 
and community benefits resulting from Little 
League activity, and inviting the people of 
the United States to observe such week in 
schools, parks, athletic fields, and other suit- 
able places with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out the language after “the” on line 
3, through “as” on line 5 and insert in lieu 
thereof “week beginning the second Monday 
in June of each year, as”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RELATING TO SUITS AGAINST 
MILLER ACT BONDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4060) 
to eliminate all responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment for fixing dates on which the 
period of limitation for filing suits 
against Miller Act payment bonds com- 
mences to run. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of section 2(b) of the Act of 
August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793, 794; 40 U.S.C. 
270b(b)), is amended by striking out “date 
of final settlement of such contract” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “day on which the last 
of the labor was performed or material was 
supplied by him.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Act is amended (a) 
by striking out the comma and all words fol- 
lowing the word “original” in the first sen- 
tence and (b) by striking out the words “and 
certified statements” in the last sentence. 

Sec. 3. The rights of laborers and material 
men under contracts entered into before the 
effective date of this amendment shall not 
be affected. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 

The SPEAKER. That completes call 
of the bills on the Consent Calendar, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum and make the 
poms of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

The call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 42] 

Alford Daniels Giaimo 
Ashmore Davis, Ga Glenn 
Barden Dawson Harris 
Barrett Dent Healey 
Bass, N.H. Denton Holifield 
Baumhart Derounian Holland 
Bennett, Mich Horan 
Bet Dollinger Hosmer 
Bog Dooley Ikard 
Bowles Dorn, N.Y. Johnson, Md. 
Boyle Downing Jones, Ala, 
Brewster Dulski K 
Buckley Durham Kearns 

ush Elliott Kee 
Byrne, Pa, Fallon Keith 

ahi Farbstein Kilburn 
Carnahan Fenton Knox 
Celler Flood Lafore 
Clark Flynt Laird 

F Lennon 

Cofin Fountain Les 
Collier Gallagher Lindsay 
Corbett Garmata McDowell 
Dague Gavin Matthews 
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Meader Perkins Staggers 
Merrow Philbin Steed 
Meyer Poage ‘Taylor 
Milliken Powell Teller 
Monagan Preston Thompson, N.J. 
Moorhead Prokop Toll 
Morgan Pu Tollefson 
Moulder Rabaut Wharton 
Multer Rhodes, Pa Wilson 
Mumma Rostenkowski Winstead 
Nix Saylor Withrow 
Osmers Smith, Iowa Yates 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 320 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 7007) to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration for sala- 
ries and expenses, research and develop- 
ment, construction and equipment, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for the fiscal year 1960 
the sum of $480,550,000, as follows: 


(1) For “Salaries and expenses,” $94- 
430,000. 

(2) For “Research and development,” 
$333,070,000. 


(3) For “Construction and equipment,” 
$55,050,000, as follows: 

(A) Langley Research Center, Hampton, 
Virginia: Alterations to thermal structures 
tunnel; analytical computing equipment; 
conversion of gust tunnel to noise research 
laboratory; conversion of test cells to noise 
test facility; and heater and vacuum system 
for gas dynamics laboratory, $4,580,000. 

(B) Ames Research Center, Moffett Field, 
California: Data reduction center and mass 
transfer cooling and aerodynamics facility, 
$6,555,000. 

(C) Lewis Research Center, Cleveland, 
Chio: Ion and plasma jet facility; zero-power 
reactor; in-pile loop; and approximately 
twenty-five acres of land, $6,860,000. 

(D) High-speed flight station, Edwards, 
California: Building additions; analog com- 
puting equipment; and terminal guidance 
facility, $2,805,000. 

(E) Beltsville Space Center, Beltsville, 
Maryland: Central flight control and range 
operations building; space sciences labora- 
tory; instrument construction and installa- 
tion laboratory; and utility installations, 
$14,000,000. 

(F) Pacific Missile Range, Point Arguello, 
California: Launching facilities, including 
flight vehicle assembly and check-out facility 
with equipment for special experiments, $3,- 
000,000. 

(G) Various locations: Global range track- 
ing and communication facilities and equip- 
ment; facilities for Rover program; and pro- 
pulsion development facilities, $15,250,000: 
Provided, That the Administrator shall notify 
the House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics and the Senate Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences of the site selec- 
tions before any such facilities are hereafter 
established. 

(b) Appropriations for “Research and de- 
velopment” may be used for any items of a 
capital nature (other than acquisition of 
land) which may be required for the per- 
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formance of research and developments con- 
tracts. 

(c) When so specified in an Appropriation 
Act, any amount appropriated for “Research 
and development” and for “Construction and 
equipment” may remain available without 
fiscal year limitation. 

Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
subparagraphs (A), (B), (€), (D), (E), (F), 
and (G) of subsection (a) (3) may, in the 
discretion of the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
be varied upward 5 per centum to meet un- 
usual cost variations, but the total cost of all 
work authorized under such subparagraphs 
shall not exceed a total of $53,050,000. 

Sec. 3. Any amount, not to exceed $5,000,- 
000, of the funds appropriated for Construc- 
tion and equipment” pursuant to this Act, 
may be used to construct, expand, or modify 
laboratories and other installations, if found 
by the Administrator to be necessary because 
of changes in the national program of aero- 
nautical and space activities or new scientific 
or engineering developments and if the Ad- 
ministrator determines that deferral until 
the next authorization Act would be incon- 
sistent with the interests of the Nation in 
aeronautical and space activities, and in 
connection therewith to acquire, construct, 
convert, rehabilitate, or install permanent 
or temporary public works, including land 
acquisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment: Provided, That 
upon reaching a final decision to implement, 
the Administrator or his designee shall noti- 
fy the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences of the Senate of the cost of such 
construction, expansion, or modification in- 
cluding those real estate actions pertaining 
thereto: Provided further, That no such 
funds shall be used for such construction, 
expansion, or modification if authorization 
for such construction, expansion, or modifi- 
cation has been previously denied by the 
Congress; and additional appropriations are 
hereby authorized for purposes of this sec- 
tion in the amount of $5,000,000. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, no appropriation may be made 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for any period prior to July 30, 
1965, unless previously authorized by legis- 
lation hereafter enacted by the Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Speaker, I vield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House 
is H.R. 7007 and its purpose is to au- 
thorize apropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for fiscal year 1960. The total amount 
authorized by the committee bill is $480,- 
550,000. 

This can be broken down as follows: 
Salaries and expenses, $94,430,000. 
8 and development, $333,070,- 
een and equipment, $53,050,- 

000. 

Before beginning an explanation of 
the bill, I would like to say a few words 
about the need for the exploration of 
space. For as long as he has had the in- 
telligence to think about it, man has 
dreamed of penetrating the rind of 
atmosphere which surrounds his planet 
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and of exploring the vastness of the 
universe which lies beyond. It is a mag- 
nificent dream, compounded of his in- 
herent spirit of adventure and his 
insatiable thirst for knowledge. 

Full realization of the dream remains 
for future generations, but those now 
living in this era of explosive technology 
are privileged to witness the early steps 
toward the goal. Man-made objects are 
at this moment orbiting about the Earth, 
companions to the natural Moon which 
has been circling the planet for millions 
of years. Others have been thrust away 
from the Earth to roam the solar system 
forever, mute testimony to human capa- 
bilities for fulfillment of the great 
dream. 

And even as these objects rush silently 
through space, their creators are pre- 
paring to send man himself outside of 
the Earth to which he has been bound 
since the beginning of life. 

These fantastic accomplishments of 
contemporary science challenge the 
imagination, but they pale to feeble ven- 
tures in contemplation of the enormous 
task which lies ahead. 

Now, there is more involved in space 
exploration than the satisfaction of 
man’s dreams or natural curiosity. 
There is a need to assure that full ad- 
vantage is taken of the military poten- 
tial of space. In addition, the effect on 
national prestige of accomplishment in 
space science and exploration cannot 
be underestimated. Finally, the oppor- 
tunities for scientific observation and 
experimentation which will add to our 
knowledge of earth, the solar system and 
the universe is unlimited. 

The scientific data to be gained can 
be translated into benefits to man’s 
peaceful existence on his own planet. 
There are specific applications which 
already are obvious: expanded world 
communications through the use of 
satellite relay; intercontinental tele- 
vision; satellites to assist in forecasting 
and perhaps in the future, controlling 
weather; advances in navigation, recon- 
naissance, and mapping. 

In view of what I have said, permit 
me to explain the provisions of H.R. 
7007. 

By far, the largest item in the bill is 
that for research and development 
which totals $333,070,000. This pro- 
gram can be divided into eight major 
divisions. They are are follows: Air- 
craft, missile, and spacecraft research; 
scientific investigations in space; satel- 
lite applications investigations; space 
operations technology; space propulsion 
technology; space systems technology; 
supporting activities: tracking and data 
acquisition; and vehicle development. 

Under the first major division, “Air- 
craft missile, and spacecraft research,” 
we have three subdivisions: “Support of 
NASA plant”; “Support of jet propul- 
sion plant, Pasadena, Calif.; and “Re- 
search contracts.” 

I believe all of these items are self- 
explanatory. 

Under the next division, “Scientific in- 
vestigations in space,” we have four sub- 
divisions. There is an authorization of 
$10 million for sounding rockets. These 
rockets will be used to carry a usable 
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scientific payload to a comparatively 
short distance from the surface of the 
earth. Such vehicles afford a means of 
studying the earth’s atmosphere in ver- 
tical cross section out to a distance at 
which it merges with the medium of 
interplanetary space. During fiscal year 
1959, funds allowed procurement of 
about 50 high altitude sounding rockets. 
We intend to double this important 
work, and thus provide funds in 1960 for 
some 100 rocket boosters and payloads. 

The next subdivision is “Scientific 
satellites,” for which we are recom- 
mending authorization of $22,800,000. 
This will permit the launching of light- 
weight, sophisticated packages to study 
energetic particles, atmospheric prop- 
erties, ionospheric characteristics and 
geodesy. Heavy payloads, such a sta- 
bilized telescope and atomic clocks, will 
be developed and launched when ready. 

Next, we turn to “lunar probes.” At 
the present time studies and preliminary 
development projects are being under- 
taken and will be extended in fiscal year 
1960 to acquire technology for a more 
advanced lunar vehicle with a capability 
for executing a controlled lunar land- 
ing. Such a vehicle would provide im- 
portant potentialities for detailed scien- 
tific exploration of physical, chemical, 
and biological characteristics of the 
Moon. 

In addition, the committee recom- 
mends authorization for $6,803,500 for 
deep-space probes. We are interested in 
sending a vehicle to the vicinity of Venus, 
so that the pertinent physical and chem- 
ical characteristics of space can be ex- 
plored. Investigations of the major 
bodies of the solar system should provide 
further insight into the relative charac- 
teristics of various components of the 
system. 

Two of the most important authoriza- 
tions, insofar as satellites are concerned, 
are for meteorology and communications. 
We are interested in launching satellites 
to obtain information concerning weath- 
er forecasting and the possibility, in the 
future, of controlling weather. Like- 
wise, we wish to launch satellites to ex- 
plore the possibility of worldwide com- 
munications through the use of satellites. 

Probably the most important provision 
of the bill is the authorization for $70 
million for a continuation of the manned 
space flight program. It is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that full exploitation 
of the potentialities of space flight for 
benefiting mankind will be dependent on 
the development of practical capabilities 
for operating manned space vehicles. 
This program is well along its way, and 
during the fiscal year 1960 12 capsules 
will be delivered, preliminary flights will 
be undertaken, an intensive pilot train- 
ing program will be undertaken, and the 
necessary boosters for the manned orbi- 
tal flight will be purchased. 

Something less than $50 million is in- 
cluded in the bill for space propulsion 
technology. This covers research and 
development in solid propellent rockets, 
high-energy propellent rockets, the 1- 
million-pound thrust single chamber 
engine, nuclear rocket engines, space 
engines and auxiliary power units. The 
bill also authorizes approximately $5 
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million for space systems technology. 
This includes advanced vehicle systems, 
booster recovery systems and investiga- 
tions to establish the design require- 
ments for an orbiting space laboratory, 
large enough to accommodate two men 
with the appropriate scientific labora- 
tory equipment. 

Obviously, it would do little good to put 
satellites or manned vehicles into space 
if they could not be tracked and data 
acquired from these experiments. To 
this end, there is $11,500,000 authorized 
in the bill for tracking and data acqui- 
sition. 

I turn next to the provisions of the bill 
concerning construction and equipment. 
This totals $53,050,000 in the bill and will 
provide the necessary authorization for 
the continued operation of Langley, 
Ames, and Lewis research centers, the 
high-speed flight station at Edwards, 
Calif., the space projects center at Belts- 
ville, Md.; the Pacific missile range at 
Point Arguello, Calif., and various other 
locations. 

In this connection, I should say that 
the committee deleted the sum of $4,750,- 
000 from NASA’s budgetary request for 
propulsion development facilities. NASA 
wishes to construct a new central facility 
to permit an accelerated research and 
exploratory development in the uses of 
high energy liquid propellants. It will 
be necessary to construct this facility 
some distance from urban areas because 
of the contemplated use of extremely 
toxic and corrosive fuels, such as fluorine. 
However, iu attempting to justify this 
project to the committee, it was learned 
that NASA has not selected the site for 
the proposed facility. As a result the 
committee was at a loss to reconcile 
budgetary figures for such items as roads, 
fencing, and site preparations when 
representatives of NASA could not say 
where the site was to be located. 

The committee recognizes the need for 
this type of facility, and once the site 
has been selected, and the committee 
informed, we have advised NASA that we 
will entertain legislation for the author- 
ization of funds for the construction of 
the site. Meanwhile, the committee does 
not approve of including the money in 
the bill, and as a consequence, struck 
it out. 

Aside from that item, the committee 
approves the amount of funds requested 
by the NASA. 

Mr. Speaker, in April 1958 the Presi- 
dent sent a special message to the Con- 
gress relative to space science and ex- 
ploration. Therein he outlined his views 
concerning this matter and pointed out 
that these factors have such a direct 
bearing on the future progress, as well 
as on the security, of our Nation that an 
imaginative and well-conceived space 
program must be given high priority. 

This is a departmental bill, approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and there- 
fore follows the views of the President. I 
agree that this program must be given 
the highest priority, in order to con- 
tribute to the expansion of human 
knowledge of outer space, to preserve the 
role of the United States as a leader in 
space science and technology, and to 
make available discoveries of military 
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value to agencies directly concerned with 
the national security. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. THOMAS] for a 
question. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
appreciate the gentleman’s yielding me 
this time and I would like to have him 
turn to the last page of the bill, section 
4. I am sure that my able, congenial, 
and distinguished friend realizes that he 
is departing from the normal procedure 
of the House. He says, for example, that 
the program must have high priority. I 
agree with the gentleman. But if you 
are going to keep every detail in the palm 
of the hands of the committee we will not 
get out of here until October this year. 
We have not yet provided any money. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I 
say to the gentleman that we gave the 
Department every single cent the De- 
partment requested, save in one instance, 
and that was for a new installation 
which has not yet been located. We pro- 
vide in the bill for an emergency where 
they can spend above the amount au- 
thorized for certain projects by 5 percent 
in the event of an emergency. We pro- 
vide a $5 million emergency fund also. 
We think that they are adequately pro- 
vided for in this bill, and we do not see 
reason why they should have to come 
back in the near future. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ANFuso]. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the first full-year authorization request 
made by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration since its creation 
by Public Law No. 85-568. In the con- 
sideration of the bill we feel it necessary 
to keep in mind several salient points. 
We feel first you should ask, how fast 
does the Congress want our space pro- 
gram to proceed? You should ask, how 
soon does the Congress want our country 
to be ahead, on the top, at the peak of 
space accomplishments? Accomplish- 
ments in the order of these advances in 
space can be measured in terms of tech- 
nological achievements, and technologi- 
cal achievements can be measured only 
in terms of money available for the 
developments. 

This bill has a request of $94,430,000 
under the salary and expense title. This 
is divided into $69,976,000 for salaries 
and $24,454,000 for expenses. In the first 
place it should be pointed out, that in 
this salaries request there is not a single 
additional employee to be added to the 
staff of any of the four research centers 
of the agency. The authorization has, 
however, a request of 1,027 additional 
personnel, but carefully note that this 
request is the result of the stepped-up 
effort in space flight activities of the 
agency for which the 1960 fiscal year will 
see the establishment of the space flight 
projects center at Beltsville, Md., where 
70 percent of this personnel request is 
called for. 

There are an additional 153 employees 
to be added to the staff of the Pilotless 
Aircraft Station at Wallops Island, Va,, 
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which requirement is necessary to estab- 
lish this installation as a complete, self- 
sustaining, independent center, and 
there is also a requirement for 150 em- 
ployees to be added to the NASA head- 
quarters staff, which increased person- 
nel is necessitated by the requirements 
of the act itself in the operation of the 
Inventions and Contributions Board, and 
also to fulfill the ever-increasing demand 
for public information services. 

I think that the entire title of salaries 
and expense appropriation may be 
summed up by a simple statement, 
namely: Expansion of the space flight 
activities. It would be a useless and vain 
gesture to launch satellites without the 
means of ascertaining their success and 
it would be a tremendous loss of funds 
and useless expenditure to launch satel- 
lites without the means of obtaining the 
knowledge and information for which 
they were set in motion. Therefore, as 
the space flight program speeds up, so 
do the requirements that make complete 
the return on the satellite investment. 

The major items of expense are for 
utilities, travel, and communication serv- 
ices, all of which have a primary mission 
in that they further the space flight pro- 


am. 

We of the committee believe that this 
authorization is a reasonable request, 
and we believe that it will allow the 
agency to determine its own spending ex- 
perience, commensurate, however, with 
the urgency with which the Congress has 
indicated that it should act. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr, Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to urge the favor- 
able consideration by the House of H.R. 
7007 which will provide the fiscal year 
1960 funds to support adequately the 
basic and applied research programs of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration presently under way or will 
be put into effect in the near future in 
the fields of aeronautics and space. 

At this time I think you should know 
some of the objectives of NASA and the 
great economic and scientific benefits 
that can be obtained for the American 
people by NASA research and develop- 
ment. First there is the program for 
communication satellites and worldwide 
tracking and telemetry facilities. With 
such devices, a worldwide, all-weather 
communication network, including glo- 
bal radio and television, will be realized. 
Four such satellites could double all the 
international communication traffic now 
being carried by cable and radio. The 
benefit of this system not only to our 
education and commerce but also to our 
Government and defense becomes im- 
mediately apparent, as a recommended 
economical and progressive step forward 

Then there are the weather satellites. 
Our knowledge of weather patterns in 
this country and throughout the world is 
still relatively scanty and primitive. 
Weather satellites can provide informa- 
tion that can increase by a significant 
order of magnitude our capability for 
long-range weather prediction that will 
have a direct effect upon our national 
economy as well as the whole world, sav- 
ing billions of dollars by preventing or 
drastically reducing serious losses and 
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damage caused by tornadoes, typhoons, 
hurricanes, heavy frosts, floods, and 
droughts. 

There are also navigation satellites. 
When they are placed in precise and pre- 
dictable orbits they can make possible 
pinpoint navigation for our air and sea 
traffic for private, commercial, and mili- 
tary purposes, and will increase the 
safety factors for such travel by many 
times. 

These satellite programs are still in 
their preliminary stages, and in order 
for them to be fully useful they must 
have vigorous and unstinted support. 

So far I have been talking about the 
astronautics aspects of the NASA budg- 
et. Aeronautical research is a contin- 
uing vital and needed part of the NASA 
research. The importance of safety in 
the air and aircraft operating efficiency 
cannot be underestimated. It is research 
being done by NASA that can help to 
prevent such tragic crashes as those 
which have shocked us all. 

Another factor that I want to bring 
to the attention of the House is the im- 
portance of scientific achievement in in- 
ternational affairs. The Soviet Union 
by its accomplishments in space tech- 
nology and sending into orbit earth 
satellites that have, in size, exceeded 
those we have been able to send up, has 
made space exploration a major part 
of a worldwide propaganda campaign to 
capture the attention and imagination 
of many people of less-favored nations 
throughout the world. This country, 
aside from the tangible benefits of space 
exploration that we can gain for our- 
selves, cannot afford to lose by default to 
the Soviet Union our position and 
prestige as a world leader in science, 
engineering, and industrial capability, 
and thereby reducing our influence in 
areas of the world threatened with be- 
ing overcome by communism. We must 
continue to demonstrate that our scien- 
tific capabilities are equal or superior 
to any other nation’s. 

In conclusion, I want to point out that 
men have always depended upon their 
knowledge of the physical world to en- 
able them to cope with their environ- 
ment and whatever hazards that might 
affect their lives. Forces existing in 
space can actually affect our physical 
world just as significantly as can those 
everyday physical phenomena such as 
heat, cold, and wind. Hence, it is in 
the interest of our survival and progress 
that we learn as much as we can as soon 
as we can about the forces in space in 
order to ensure a safer and more secure 
life for everyone in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an important bill. 
Do not think that space is the least stra- 
tegic area but one of the most important 
to our United States security. Do not 
think that it is not also important to 
all of you economically, to you people 
from farm areas, to any of you who live 
along rivers and watersheds it is like- 
wise important. 

If we can produce these proposed 
weather satellites, they will tell us ahead 
of time in reference to floods, hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, storms and yes, 
drought. We will add a billion dollars 
annually to our U.S. economy as 
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well as additional gains to the world 
economy. Secondly, if we produce these 
proposed communication satellites, we 
can have worldwide radio and television 
and practically double, at a compara- 
tively small cost, the total facilities of 
radio and cable networks around the 
world. Third, we can have greater 
safety at sea, in the air, as well as in 
space, if we produce these proposed 
navigation satellites. 

These proposed programs for fiscal 
year 1960, will help us on defense, they 
will help us economically, they will help 
us on research and development in 
science. This legislation is what might 
be called the civilian science and re- 
search program for the country for 
peacetime uses for the year 1960. 

The total amount sought by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration and recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the executive depart- 
ment to this committee is $185,300,000. 
This committee has cut that recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget 
and the NASA by $4,750,000. Our sci- 
ences and astronautics have been careful. 
We have gone over each of these pro- 
grams, and while we cannot speak of all 
of these projects on the floor, because 
many of them are of a security nature, 
they are tremendously worthwhile to the 
security and the economic development 
of this country. 

I would therefore strongly urge the 
passage of the bill, because it is the 
unanimous report of the members of 
the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee. We have agreed unanimously 
that these projects and programs are 
vitally necessary for U.S. progress both 
in aeronautics as well as in space. 

To those people who have been 
shocked by air crashes that could be 
eliminated by adequate research and de- 
velopment programs we want to say that 
a large part of this bill is for aeronau- 
tical research purposes; that is, to get 
better and safer planes, better signal 
systems, better communications, and 
better facilities of all kinds, both for 
civilian and military aviation. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has taken over the func- 
tions, and laboratories, and facilities of 
the old U.S. National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics that was established 
in 1915. Because of the fact that this 
is such an important and strategic field 
as well as such an important economic 
field, I hope the Members will believe us 
when we say that this is an absolutely 
necessary amount which we have ap- 
proved for the coming fiscal year 1960 
by the unanimous action of the Science 
and Astronautics Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, may I close by saying 
this further. If you look in the bill, at 
section 4, you will find that our com- 
mittee, by this provision, has said that 
we want appropriations authorized every 
year for the next 5 years by the Science 
and Astronautics Committee so that we 
on the committee may look at them 
specifically and closely and see that these 
tremendously complicated and impor- 
tant scientific projects are aimed well 
and efficiently. In other words, such 
items must be cleared first by approval 
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of the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee before they go to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

That means that until 1965 this com- 
mittee that has the authorizing power 
will be studying each of these programs 
and asking the House to give us the 
authorizing power each year, so that we 
may watch this new agency closely to 
see that it does not go off the deep end 
and that does not get into the troubles 
that many of these other programs have 
found at the start of progress in a tre- 
mendous scientific and exploratory field 
such as aeronautics and space. 

I recommend that the bill pass. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to my col- 
league from California [Mr. GEORGE P. 
MILLER] 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join in what the pre- 
vious speaker has said, and particularly 
point out that NASA is the successor to 
the old NACA, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics which, 
through the years, did such a wonderful 
job in the development of aviation. 

The work that is carried on by this 
agency is primarily in the civilian field 
although the data that it gathers and 
the information that it collects will be 
available to the military. But it is not 
a military operation. 

We did delete $4,750,000 from the 
amount sugzested by the Bureau of the 
Budget, because the agency could not 
give us a firm assurance that they had 
selected a site for a proposed installa- 
tion. Inasmuch as this is the first au- 
thorization bill for this agency we de- 
cided that we were not going to appro- 
priate money for a pig in a poke, that 
they would have to come back and justify, 
and have a firm recommendation before 
the committee would accept it. This is 
the precedent that the committee was 
establishing, and I am certain that it is 
one of fiscal responsibility and one to 
which the House will subscribe. 

I may say that I had the honor and 
the privilege of heading one of the sub- 
committees, that which made this cut. 
The subcommittees and the full commit- 
tee very thoroughly went over every item 
in the bill. I feel that all of the money 
contained in the bill is necessary and I 
commend it to the House. 

Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MAR- 
TIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
the adoption of the legislation. It is the 
administration’s proposal to keep pace 
with the struggle for space supremacy. 
The Budget Bureau has approved and 
so has the Space Committee after ex- 
tended hearings. The Space Commit- 
tee eliminated $4 million that could be 
safely deferred until the site has been 
determined. Time is of importance, and 
it is essential if we are to lead in the 
struggle for supremacy in space that we 
put up adequate funds for the purpose. 
Do not let false economy put us behind. 
Pass the bill I urge as the administra- 
tion suggests, as the Budget Bureau has 
approved, and as the Space Committee 
recommends, Keep the United States 
out front. 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3144 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MCDONOUGH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
full Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics was split up into subcommittees. 
Each one of us was assigned certain 
parts of this budget, to hold hearings 
and give consideration to it. The sec- 
tion to which I was assigned as a sub- 
committee member was on solid propel- 
lent rockets, 1-million-pound thrust 
single-chamber engine, high energy pro- 
pellent rockets, nuclear rocket engines, 
and space engines. 

We called in the heads of the depart- 
ments in the Space Agency to give us a 
rundown on just how they were going to 
use every nickel of the money that was 
suggested in their request. To my mind 
they justified the proposed expenditures. 

May I say as a layman, and most of us 
are laymen in this field, that we must put 
a great deal of confidence in the scien- 
tists who are to expend this money. 
Further, with reference to the character 
of the individuals who are operating this 
Space Agency, it is my belief that they 
are honest, that they have the intention 
of doing the proper thing as far as the 
expenditure of these funds is concerned. 

They have no intention to permit ex- 
travagance or waste. 

One item that the previous speaker, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GEORGE P. MILLER] referred to which 
we cut from the request, some $5 million 
or more, was an anticipated expenditure 
in which they estimated they may need, 
and when it came to the practical side 
of that and cutting it, they agreed with 
us. 
One of the most important items, in 
my opinion, that my subcommittee con- 
sidered was the million-pound thrust 
single chamber rocket. That is the basis 
on which most of our military and civil- 
ian scientific investigation in the future 
will be based upon, and we cannot lose 
any time in using every bit of our scien- 
tific manpower and our mechanical 
know-how in industry in the United 
States in establishing a single chamber 
million-pound thrust rocket. 

On some of the other items on the 
rockets for experimental purposes for 
weather, reconnaissance, and in commu- 
nications and in many other things that 
are known to be practical and known to 
be operative at the present time, we pro- 
vided funds for further experimentation 
along those lines. 

I think the House can with confidence 
accept the recommendation of this com- 
mittee and accept the proposals and re- 
quests made by the Space Agency and 
approve the bill that is before us. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
vitally important subject matter. By- 
and-large the committee has done a real 
good job. 

It was my privilege in the last Congress 
to serve as a member of the Select Com- 
mittee on Space under the able leader- 
ship of the chairman, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK], 
and the ranking minority Member, the 
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gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin]. I shared with them in the 
drafting of the basic legislation for a 
civilian space program under the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. I thought we put together with 
the other Members of the Congress a 
very sound, basic space law including a 
provision, section 307(a), which applied 
to appropriations. This particular pro- 
vision reads as follows in the basic law. 
I quote: 

Sec. 307(a). There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out this act, except that nothing 
in this act shall authorize the appropriation 
of any amount for (1) the acquisition of con- 
demnation of any real property, or (2) any 
other item of a capital nature (such as plant 
or facility acquisition, construction, or ex- 
pansion) which exceeds $250,000. Sums ap- 
propriated pursuant to this subsection for the 
construction of facilities, or for research and 
development activities, shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 


The law was passed by the Congress 
and became effective on July 29, 1958. 
The Space Act and this particular provi- 
sion were sound legislation. Unfor- 
tunately, within a month after July 29, 
1958, there was a provision added to two 
appropriation bills in the other body 
which amended section 307(a) with ref- 
erence to authorizations and appropria- 
tions for NASA. In one of those appro- 
priation bills, we finally ended up with a 
provision that amended the basic Space 
Act concerning authorizations and ap- 
propriations. In this supplemental ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal 1959 which be- 
came law August 27, 1958, there was this 
provision added and I quote: 

No appropriation may be made to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for any period prior to June 30, 1960, unless 
previously authorized by legislation here- 
after enacted by Congress. 


This provision in that supplemental 
appropriation act nullified in effect sec- 
tion 307(a) of the basic law. That nullifi- 
cation of an important provision in well- 
thought legislation was wrong for the 
reasons set forth by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Tuomas], chairman of the 
Independent Offices Subcommittee on 
Appropriations. That nullification of 
the basic law has held up the considera- 
tion of space appropriations for a period 
of time during this session of the Con- 
gress and time is of the essence if the 
United States is to move forward in space 
competition with the Soviet Union. 

I seriously fear that section 4 of the 
bill before us today which extends this 
nullification procedure for 5 years will 
hold up annual future appropriations for 
NASA and consequently slow down the 
agency’s program. Speed is essential in 
the consideration of appropriations for 
this important agency, and I doubt if it 
is necessary to have a complete and total 
authorization each year plus a review 
by the House and Senate Committees on 
Appropriation. 

The Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics has a very important function 
to perform which it will do well. It has 
first-class members on both sides of the 
aisle and a fine staff. However, I do not 
believe it is necessary to have this broad 
authorization bill each year. It will slow 
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down NASA’s important programs and 
place a duplicating burden on NASA’s 
staff by requiring extensive hearings be- 
fore the House and Senate legislative 
and appropriation committees. I wish 
it were possible to strike section 4 from 
H.R. 7007. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have taken this time to register my 
protest to this method of bringing out 
an important authorization bill on the 
floor of the House. I shall ask, if I may, 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and explain why I think 
this is very bad practice. 7 

This is the first authorization bill this 
committee has brought out, and for that 
yery reason it needs further explanation 
and understanding on the part of the 
House. The committee report is 42 pages 
long. It is impossible to go through 
that and get a meaningful understanding 
of itin 40 minutes. There are no printed 
hearings available, apparently. We have 
already listened to some of the serious 
matters of controversy involved in this 
legislation. 

I believe that the committees of the 
House should realize that they are com- 
mittees of the House and that it is their 
job to report matters to the House so 
that we who are not on the committees 
can gain an understanding of those 
things. Certainly a suspension of the 
rules with 20 minutes to a side is not 
sufficient consideration. 

Under privilege of extending my re- 
marks, I want to add these comments. 
The fact that the committee unani- 
mously reported a piece of legislation 
does not mean, as some of the state- 
ments of the members on this committee 
imply, that the House is just going to 
adopt the legislation without knowing 
what is in it. Nor does this mean that 
the House does not trust the committee. 
It means that the committee’s function 
is not to make the decision for the House, 
but rather help the House in reaching its 
decision. 

I am afraid there is a great tendency 
upon the part of committees to miscon- 
strue their function and forget that they 
are creatures of the House brought into 
being so that a more thorough job of 
gathering facts and considering pro and 
con arguments on the subject under con- 
sideration can be done than by the House 
working as a whole. 

How can the House possibly know what 
is involved in this authorization bill H.R. 
7007, the first one ever presented by this 
new committee upon a subject which is 
new to mankind, if the committee does 
not take time to discuss it and answer 
questions of the House membership not 
on the committee? This first authorized 
bill ought to be presented with more de- 
tail and formality probably than any 
future authorization bills. This bill has 
been presented without printed hearings 
being made available to the House mem- 
bership and without debate or possibility 
of amendment. 

I trust that the House will vote against 
Suspending the rules under these circum- 
stances and insist that its new Commit- 
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tee on Science and Astronautics follow 
ordinary and proper procedure in pre- 
senting its proposals to the House. 
Surely the House has ample time on its 
hands to discuss and debate a $480,550,- 
000 authorization bill. The people of our 
country, I am certain, expect the House 
to do this. I for one do not abdicate 
my responsibilities as a Congressman to 
any committee, no matter how high I 
hold the Congressmen on it in respect. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tle woman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is very appropriate at this 
time to bring to the attention of the 
Congress of our country, and of the 
world, the fact that on last Thursday, 
May 14, 1959, there was dedicated in 
Wilmington, Mass., in my Fifth Massa- 
chusetts Congressional District, the 
Avco Research Center incorporating the 
largest research laboratories of this kind 
in the entire world. 

These research and development lab- 
oratories are a part of the Avco Corp. 
They were conceived, designed, and 
placed into operation by some very able 
and forward-looking American gentle- 
men. I refer to Mr. Victor Emanuel, the 
distinguished chairman of the board of 
the Avco Corp.; Mr. Kendrick R. Wil- 
son, Jr., president of the Avco Corp.; and 
Mr. James R. Kerr, president of the Re- 
search and Advanced Development Di- 
vision of the Avco Corp. Because of their 
foresight, their courage to go ahead, the 
soundness of their thinking, and their 
management ability, our Nation now has 
in operation the greatest scientific re- 
search laboratories in the world. 

Great accomplishments will take place 
in these laboratories. Developments 
may take place that will mean more to 
the security of the free world and the 
liberty of the American people than is 
now known and possessed. In fact, the 
very future of mankind can very well de- 
pend upon the scientific breakthroughs 
that take place in these phenomenal re- 
search laboratories. It is inspiring, it is 
thrilling, it is reassuring, to know that 
here in our country such phenomenal 
developments can take place. As Ameri- 
cans we owe our thanks and gratitude to 
these gentlemen for their foresight in 
creating and constructing these labora- 
tories where great scientists can bring 
forth a larger and greater understanding 
of the forces of our universe. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include as part of my remarks at this 
point, a description of the new Avco Re- 
search Center and to include the dedica- 
tion program of addresses and panel 
discussions as they were given at the 
dedication exercises, Thursday, May 14, 
1959. 

DESCRIPTION OF AVCO RESEARCH CENTER 

WILMINGTON, Mass. 

Completion of the new Avco Research Cen- 
ter at Wilmington, Mass., marks a milestone 
in the growth of the company’s research and 
development organization. 

The research center, devoted to basic and 
applied research and development in the 
major scientific disciplines, includes unique 
laboratories, support facilities, and equip- 
ment, and is second to none in the country. 
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It is now the permanent home of the research 
and advanced development division and later 
also will house the Avco Research Labora- 
tory. 

The center represents a principal portion of 
more than $16 million Avco has invested in 
its facilities in the Boston area, exclusive of 
special equipment provided by the Air Force. 

Avco began laying plans in 1955 for a com- 
plete facility in support of the company’s 
important pioneering research and develop- 
ment programs. During the previous year 
the company had organized a small group of 
leading scientists to carry out projects con- 
nected with finding a solution to the critical 
ICBM reentry problem. 

Today this nucleus has grown into an or- 
ganization staffed by more than 2,500 scien- 
tists, engineers and supporting personnel, 

The new home of Avco’s research organiza- 
tion, which was occupied by the research and 
advanced development division during the 
summer of 1958, is located on an 80-acre tract 
13 miles north of Boston. Four main build- 
ings—for research, administration, develop- 
ment, and experimental manufacturing—and 
two smaller structures, housing test facilities 
provide more than 500,000 square feet of pro- 
ductive floor space. 

The design of the Avco Research Center 
was conceived to provide an atmosphere at- 
tractive to the finest scientists and engi- 
neers, combining the creative thinking found 
on a university campus with the definitive 
goals of leading industrial enterprises. 

Through its pioneering work in support of 
the Air Force ICBM program and its continu- 
ing studies of earth satellite design and re- 
covery techniques, Avco has become a leader 
in the field of atmospheric reentry and has 
made significant contributions in high tem- 
perature gas dynamics, magnetohydro- 
dynamics, metallurgy, materials research and 
environmental test methods. 


DEDICATION PROGRAM, Avco RESEARCH CEN- 
TER, WILMINGTON, Mass., May 14, 1959 


10 A.M. 
Remarks 
Hon. B. F. Sisx, Congressman, 12th Con- 
gressional District, California, chairman, 


Subcommittee on Space Problems and Life 
Sciences, Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee. 

Hon. EpirH Nourse Rocers, Congress- 
woman, Fifth Congressional District, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

10:20 A.M. 
Panel discussion 

Mankind in the Space Age. 

Co-moderators: Mr. John Daly, Mr. Robert 
Considine. 

12 NOON 

Reception. 

12:15 P.M. 

Blessing of the center: His Eminence Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing. 

12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 
Speakers 

Hon. Foster Furcolo, Governor, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Dr. T. Keith Glennan, Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. 

Hon. Leveretr SALTONSTALL, U.S. Senator, 
Massachusetts. 

Gen. Samuel E. Anderson, USAF, com- 
mander, Air Materiel Command. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, Congressman, Sixth 
Congressional District, Texas, chairman, 
Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment, Science, and Astronautics Committee. 

Lt. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, USAF, com- 
mander, Air Research and Development Com- 
mand. 

Robert Considine, toastmaster, 
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2:30 P.M. 
Tours of the facility. 
DAIS 


George E. Allen. 

Gen. Samuel E. Anderson. 

Earl H. Blaik. 

Hon. STYLES BRIDGES. 

Bob Considine. 

John Daly. 

Victor Emanuel. 

Hon. Foster Furcolo. 

Dr. T. Keith Glennan. 

Dr. Arthur A. Kantrowitz. 

James R. Kerr. 

Hon. Malcolm A. MacIntyre. 

Hon. JosEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS. 

Hon, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 

Lt. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever. 

Hon. B. F. SISK. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE. 

Kendrick R. Wilson, Jr. 
REMARKS OF Hon. B. F. SISK, OF CALIFORNIA, 

AT Avco LABORATORY CEREMONY 


As a Representative from Califorria, on 
the other shore of our Nation, and as a 
spokesman for the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it is a pleasure and privilege to 
join with my colleagues from Massachusetts 
in helping to dedicate this fine new labora- 
tory facility. 

We live in an age of swift-moving change. 
As never before, the pattern of our daily 
living, the strategic defense of our Nation, 
and even fundamentals of social organiza- 
tion, are rapidly changing. Our most press- 
ing need is to keep our thinking elastic, 
our minds open, our imaginations responsive 
to these developments. Our greatest hope 
lies in the fact that the changing picture 
of our world can be scientifically analyzed 
and experimentally tested. To accomplish 
this we urgently need scientists and more 
scientists—laboratories and more labora- 
tories. 

This new age of rapid change is not one 
we can ignore or one from which we can 
turn away to more tranquil and predictable 
times. For the revolution in ideas and 
science and technology are virtually world- 
wide. Failure to meet this challenge with 
our best efforts would be tantamount to 
surrender to forces we could control with 
the abilities and wisdom God has given us. 
The United States is not a country that 
quits, but rather one that has ever risen 
to the great challenges which confront us. 
This has been our history, and must con- 
tinue to be so if we are to have a history 
in the future. 

The Congress of the United States is not 
made up of any great number of technical 
men. Our numbers are drawn from many 
walks of life, representative of the variety 
of interests of the American people. But I 
think it is fair to say this: In our own 
Way, a very large part of our membership 
in the Congress has sensed the revolution- 
ary character of our times and the great 
role which scientific research and develop- 
ment are to play in determining our fates. 
It was in recognition of these changes that 
the House of Representatives last year voted 
to establish a permanent standing Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics, the com- 
mittee which I represent today. 

If there is one thing above all others I 
have learned in more than a year of inten- 
sive study of the space, science and missile 
problems of the United States, it is that 
we must have the wholehearted support and 
backing of all the people of America. It is 
not enough that the scientists, the engi- 
neers, and the people of government are 
concerned about our future in the age of 
space. The people, from whom our strength 
flows, must also be concerned. They must 
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be informed, fully, within the bounds of 
national security, and they must be asked 
for discussion and opinions and conclusions 
in formation of a national space policy. 

Only through the overwhelming force of 
public opinion can the United States enter 
the space age, confident in strength and 
with determination to explore other worlds 
in peace and for the welfare of all mankind. 

This great effort in technology and science 
must marshal the best talents and resources 
of all segments of the economy—the uni- 
versities, Government laboratories, and cer- 
tainly, private industry. A common effort, 
an interchange of personnel, and a sharing 
of results are all essential to success. 

Our committee has had on several oc- 
casions the benefit of the wisdom and the 
experience of competent men associated 
with the Avco Research Laboratory in 
Everett, Mass. These contacts give me every 
confidence that this new facility will be a 
national asset of the greatest importance. 
The Avco Corp. is to be congratulated on its 
foresight and wise planning of investment to 
have made this new facility a reality. 

Although this is a center of technology 
owned and controlled by a private industry, 
it is linked intimately with the defense 
and the welfare of the United States. Our 
committee, and others like us in the Con- 
gress, will feel a continuing interest and 
a sense of national pride in what goes on 
at this site. On behalf of the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, therefore, I 
express our thanks for being here to take 
part in this symbolic dedication. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY HON. EDITH NOURSE 
ROGERS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, AT DEDICATION OF AVCO RESEARCH 
CENTER, WILMINGTON, Mass., May 14, 1959 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Victor Emanuel, distin- 
guished officials, Avco research and advanced 
development, eminent scientists, my col- 
leagues in government, honored guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, here in this commu- 
nity in my Fifth Congressional District; here 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; yes, 
here in America, this is an historic event. 
With a feeling of deep personal pleasure, of 
hopes and dreams, as your Member of Con- 
gress, I am honored to participate with all of 
you in this dedication of the Avco Research 
Center this morning. 

In the midst of this magnificent group of 
the Nation's greatest scientific laboratories, 
my humble thoughts seem to return to early 
teachings and fundamentals. 

Creation, science, space—long have these 
inspired thought. They have no limitations. 
They are vitally the concern of this unusual 
institution. What do they mean to you, the 
men and women of America? What do they 
mean to the people of the world? Can you 
conceive of the universe? Can man compre- 
hend total science? Can the mind of man 
embrace endless space? Long have these 
questions inspired man’s thinking. In the 
Bible we read, and I quote: 

“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. 

“And the earth was without form, and 
void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. 

“And God said, Let there be light: and 
there was light.” 

These, as you well know, are the first 
three verses of the Book of Genesis. They 
tell us creation belongs only to God. It 
remains for man to search out, to discover, 
to penetrate deeply the facts of the earth, 
for when God created it, the facts and 
factors of all things were created too. It 
is the searching for these facts, fashioning 
them into different forms and combina- 
tions, developing them, interpreting them, 
that represent constant effort of man and 
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the noble objectives of this great institu- 
tion of science. Here in these laboratories 
man is penetrating more and more into the 
endless vastness of God's creation. 

It is to be noted the first verse of Genesis 
stated God created the earth. The emi- 
nent scientists of this institution, however, 
and elsewhere, are reaching out beyond the 
earth into limitless space, and on and on 
over millions of light years to other worlds, 
to other planetary systems. Indeed, scien- 
tists in these eventful times have discovered 
facts far beyond the earth and having no 
bearing upon the earth. 

Because of their discoveries, it would seem 
that now the first verse of Genesis of the 
Holy Bible can be revised to read, “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth and the universe.” 

Certainly, it is appropriate in this mod- 
ern age of technology for this giant scien- 
tific facility, the Avco Research Center, to 
be founded in this general area. Here in- 
dustrial technology had its early beginning 
in America. Over 135 years ago, Francis 
Cabot Lowell fashioned his power loom and 
brought under one roof all of the processes 
for converting cotton into cloth. As Lowell 
became the “Spindle City,” this Middlesex 
Valley became one of the early industrial 
centers of our young Nation. 

This is a natural area for the establish- 
ment of the Avco Research Center. Here 
you will find great colleges and universities. 
Here you will find culture. Here you will 
find good and fine people. Here you will 
find faithful, honorable employees. Here 
you will find pleasant, wonderful neighbors. 
Here you will find cooperation. Here you 
will find the joy and pleasure of the green 
of spring, the coolness of the sea, and the 
gold of autumn. 

We, the people of this area, are happy and 
honored you selected our community. We 
extend our hand to you in friendship. We 
welcome you. We ask you, and I quote 
from the Book of Psalms, “Search me, Oh 
God, and know my heart; try me and know 
my thoughts.” You will find the heart of 
this community warm and friendly, our 
thoughts tried and true. 

This area where Aveo has established 
these new research laboratories is hallowed 
ground. It represents the cradle of Ameri- 
can freedom. One hundred and seventy- 
nine years ago on Lexington Green and at 
Concord Bridge, the patriots of this greater 
area assembled and with no weapons except 
crude muskets made the first stand for 
American freedom and the free way of life. 
It is entirely fitting and proper for these 
laboratories to be here in the shadow of this 
glorious heritage, for within these magnifi- 
cent buildings will be developed not 
muskets, but new techniques for the defense 
of freedom in this modern, scientific age. 
So we welcome you to the cradle of freedom. 

All search, and all research, all that is 
done in the name of science, is for the ben- 
efit of mankind. The money, time, and la- 
bor expended by our Federal Government in 
scientific development is wisely and largely 
invested for the preservation of our free way 
of life. 

In my opening words, I mentioned my 
hopes and dreams in relation to these new 
Aveo research laboratories, the greatest and 
the most modern in the world. These hopes 
and dreams are similar to those held by all 
of you. They envision discoveries and re- 
fashioning of facts, breakthroughs in science 
and technology of such tremendous signifi- 
cance that mankind will enjoy a wider, a 
greater, a fuller life on this earth and in 
this universe of God's creation. 

May the work accomplished here bring new 
meaning and new appreciation to this scep- 
tered land, to this other Eden, to this blessed 
Nation, to this precious freedom, to this 
glorious America. 
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PANEL DISCUSSION; “MANKIND IN THE SPACE 
AGE” 


A forum of some of the Nation’s leading 
scientists agreed today useful manned ex- 
ploration of space will have far-reaching 
effects toward the advancement of the 
human race. 

The collective observation was made dur- 
ing a panel discussion titled “Mankind in 
the Space Age” at the dedication of the $23 
million Avco Research Center at Wilmington, 
Mass. 

The panel included nuclear physicist Dr. 
Hans Bethe—a key figure in developing the 
atomic bomb; Nobel prize winner Dr. Peter 
J. W. Debye—a pioneer of polymer chemistry; 
Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo and former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Research and De- 
velopment; Prof. Thomas Gold, Harvard 
astronomer and cosmologist; Dr. Arthur R. 
Kantrowitz, director of the Avco-Everett Re- 
search Laboratory and authority on high 
temperature gas dynamics; Dr. E. R. Piore, 
director of research for International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.; Dr. Isidor I. Rabi, Nobel 
prize winning nuclear physicist; Dr. Dorothy 
M. Simon, chemist and a senior scientist for 
Avco’s Research and Advanced Development 
Division, and Dr. Harold C. Weber, professor 
of chemistry at M.I.T. and chief scientific 
adviser to the Army. 

Co-moderators for the panel were Bob Con- 
sidine, internationally known newsman and 
John Daly, vice president in charge of news 
for the American Broadcasting Co., and tele- 
vision personality. 

The scientists stressed repeatedly, however, 
that it will be up to mankind to decide 
whether scientific and technological advance- 
ment in the space age will produce beneficial 
results or lead to the destruction of our 
civilization, 

The group also pointed out that a prime 
force behind the present surge in space-age 
thinking and the development of rockets 
and satellites is the necessity of military 
preparedness. 

Dr. Furnas cited several technologicai ad- 
vances arising from military needs which 
have resulted in profound civilian applica- 
tions. Among them are the use of nuclear 
energy for power production, development 
of mass production methods for antibiotic 
drugs, synthetic rubbers, radar, and the high 
state of development of commercial and pri- 
vate aviation. 

“Current military projects with satellite 
vehicles may possibly lead the way,” Dr. 
Furnas said, “to civilian applications in 
worldwide communications, global weather 
forecasting with some degree of weather con- 
trol as an ultimate goal and providing new 
sources for acquiring information on fusion 
reactions in the stars thus speeding the day 
man can harness that energy source on 
earth.” He said also that space explorers 
will someday find the answer to whether 
life forms exist on other planets. 

Among other possible benefits proposed by 
Dr. Weber is the more accurate mapping of 
the earth's surface from a space vehicle. In 
addition, Dr. Weber said space exploration 
will produce greatly increased knowledge con- 
cerning the composition and possibly the 
life history of the universe. “Such explora- 
tion,” he stated, “will give us the ability 
to perform on a grand scale in outer space 
quantitative experiments which will con- 
tribute to our better understanding of time, 
matter, and energy—concepts so fundamen- 
tal in interpreting what goes on around us on 
our own planet.” 

While unmanned devices sent into space 
can provide a great deal of the information 
we seek, the impact on world opinion of 
sending a man to the vicinity of the moon 
during the next 10 years will be great, Dr. 
Weber said. 
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The study of the planetary system and 
particularly the moon will give us much in- 
formation about the remote past, suggested 
Professor Gold. Information obtained 
from landings on the moon,” he said, “may 
well allow us to reconstruct the main out- 
line of the formation of the solar system and 
with it of the earth. The ability to look 
from above the earth's atmosphere will per- 
mit astronomical observations utilizing 
wider bands of radiation than now possible. 
Gamma rays, X-rays, and ultraviolet light 
as well as infrared light will reveal a new 
variety of happenings in the universe as that 
discovered in the visible range of light or in 
the range of present day radio astronomy. 
It would be surprising indeed if all this new 
knowledge did not lead to a better under- 
standing of the workings of the universe. 
This in turn may lead to the discovery of 
new laws, better and more comprehensive 
than the ones we now have, for the descrip- 
tion of the processes of nature. With this 
greater understanding will go a greater 
mastery of nature.” 

Astronomical observations could be greatly 
improved by placing telescopes in outer 
space, according to Dr. Bethe. “While I be- 
lieve we will travel to other planets within 
the next few decades, I think it will take 
many centuries before mankind will be able 
to leave the solar system. Therefore, for 
centuries to come our knowledge of other 
stars will continue te depend on astronomi- 
cal observations, by telescopes of various 
types.” 

Dr. Kantrowitz expressed the view that 
technological advancements have always cre- 
ated expansive pressures making it neces- 
sary for men to live in a larger world. He 
posed the question of whether our technol- 
ogy will be powerful enough to create at- 
tractive places for man to live in space. 
“It is fundamentally the thermonuclear 
bomb which will provide the motivation for 
a substantial move into space,” he said, 
“and finally, it is the energy of the con- 
trolled thermonuclear reaction which will 
provide us with the power resources to make 
possible a large-scale migration into space.” 

Dr. Simon termed space exploration a 
great evolutionary step for man. “It is a 
deliberate and conscious effort of an organ- 
ism to adapt itself to a new environment,” 
she said. “In our time, we are attempting 
to perpetrate a discontinuity in man’s evo- 
lution—to cause a change for man which is 
as great as that which nature accomplished 
when she caused a land animal to go into 
the sea and become a whale. We, however, 
will accomplish this act by carrying the 
earth's environment with us, not by chang- 
ing the physiology of man.” 

The prospect of space exploration is tre- 
mendously exciting to the scientific and lay- 
man alike, Dr. Rabi stated. “Instruments 
and possibly man will be sent where they 
have never been before and see things that 
have never been seen before and come back 
with new knowledge,” he said. “While 
Americans generally justify the tremendous 
expenditures for resesarch on the basis of 
needs for defenses and profit which would 
result to industry and to the general health 
and welfare,” Dr. Rabi said, “we must begin 
to learn to justify research on the same basis 
as we justify any great human activity.” 

Space exploration means we are entering 
& new era, Dr. Piore stated. “In the past 
whenever there has been a unity of under- 
stan and interest among our scientific 
interests, military needs, and engineering 
activities, there has been no stopping the 
United States in world leadership, whether 
it be weapons, industrial application, or 
scientific understanding. 

“It was possible for us to react quickly 
to the needs of the space age for only one 
basic reason which characterized both Amer- 
ican industry and American science—the 
breadth of skills and know-how of Amer- 
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ican industry, and the breadth of interest and 
programs in American research laboratories. 
Our people have broad training in depth 
as well as great intellectual curiosity.” 


MANKIND IN THE SPACE AGE 


(Remarks by Dr. Isidor I. Rabi, department 
of physics, Columbia University, panel 
appearance, Avco Research Center dedica- 
tion, Wilmington, Mass., Thursday, May 
14, 1959) 

The theme of our panel discussion “Man- 
kind in the Space Age” is both timely and 
compelling. We haye been projected into 
the space age by political forces almost be- 
yond our control. A dream of the ages has 
become a necessity of our time. The science 
center which we dedicate today is a con- 
tribution and we hope and expect an im- 
portant contribution to the solution of the 
scientific and technical problems which 
challenge us on every side as we advance 
further into this fascinating new branch of 
science and technology which we call space 
research, 

As a purely scientific tool satellites and 
space vehicles have already taught us new 
facts of the utmost interest and have pro- 
vided new confirmation in novel settings of 
old principles. We may fully expect im- 
portant advances in astronomy, in the un- 
derstanding of phenomena of the upper ter- 
restrial atmosphere and of the sun from new 
observations for which a satellite or rocket 
platform is exactly suited. We will have 
new ways of testing the theory of relativity 
and perhaps other fundamental principles 
in cosmology and cosmogony. Indeed, there 
is such a host of scientific problems which 
can be illuminated by experiments in space 
in freely falling platforms beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere that I could spend most of my 
allotted time in making just a partial cata- 
log even without an attempt of expla- 
nation or justification. These experiments 
will be expensive but I don't see any reason 
why we should expect new knowledge to 
come cheaply. The size of our national re- 
search budget shows that new knowledge 
is not cheap. 

Most Americans, although idealists at 
heart, are somewhat ashamed to admit to 
being swayed by ideals. They prefer to be 
regarded as hard, tough-minded business- 
men. As such they justify our tremendous 
expenditure for research on the basis firstly 
of the necds for defense and secondly on the 
basis of the profit which would result to in- 
dustry and to the general health and welfare. 
Without any disparagement to this point of 
view we must, nevertheless, begin to learn 
to justify research on the same basis as we 
justify any great human activity. 

The mountain climber and the explorer 
justify their heroic efforts by pointing out 
there is a mountain to be climbed, and un- 
known territory to be explored. That ex- 
planation is sufficient even though it is not 
everybody's dish to climb Everest or to dis- 
cover the North Pole or the lost cities of the 
tropical jungles. Although it is given to very 
few to have both the desire, ability, and 
stamina to perform these feats of exploration 
we all have occasion to rejoice in, and be 
proud of, the successful achievement. 

Space research has both the romantic 
qualities of exploration and the more austere 
aspect of scientific investigation. Instru- 
ments and possibly man will be sent where 
they have never been before and see things 
that have never been seen before and come 
back with new knowledge. The prospect is 
tremendously exciting to the scientist and 
layman alike. The effort is so worthy of 
our great country that it should need no 
other justification. 

I have purposely stressed the scientific and 
exploratory aspect of space research although 
I am fully aware, as I suggestec at the be- 
ginning of my talk, that the driving force, 
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which led the Avco Corp. to build with its 
own funds this great laboratory we are now 
dedicating, was largely military in nature. 
To this audience there is no need to stress 
the decisive role which we expect this labo- 
ratory to play in the defense of our country 
and of our allies. 

Nevertheless, we all hope that the time will 
come that through the peaceful evolution of 
political forces that the problems of defense 
will abate in their urgency. We all hope that 
a fearful humanity will have a breathing 
spell in which the clouds of war become less 
threatening. 

I hope and urge that when that time comes 
that either through cooperation among na- 
tions or through peaceful competition we 
maintain our great interest in the challenge 
and in the opportunities offered by scientific 
research. This laboratory, established dur- 
ing a time of stress, will then live on with 
undiminished vigor to add to the store of 
human knowledge and human welfare. 


MANKIND IN THE SPACE AGE 


(Remarks by Dr. Hans A. Bethe, John Wen- 
dell Anderson, professor of physics, Cor- 
nell University, panel appearance, Avco 
Research Center dedication, Wilmington, 
Mass., Thursday, May 14, 1959) 

When my father was young the clouds 
seemed to be forever out of the reach of 
man. Birds flew up to the clouds, but man 
had never done so in his long history. Nowa- 
days we hop an airplane to go places as a 
perfectly routine matter. But when I look at 
the moon in the night sky it still seems to 
me awfully far away, and it still seems an 
impossible dream that man should go to the 
moon. Yet we know that already a Russian 
satellite has come close to the moon and gone 
past it, and we expect that before long many 
satellites will reach that heavenly object. 
Perhaps in 10 years man himself will travel 
to the moon, and not too much later he may 
travel to other planets. 

The space age must be taken as an age 
of exploration and of adventure. Exploring 
the moon is much like exploring the interior 
of Africa was, less than a hundred years ago. 
Man always wants to explore and to travel 
to parts unknown. This exploration is not 
in itself science, its primary objective is 
adventure. It is true that science and tech- 
nology provide the basis for space explora- 
tion, the tools for the travel of instruments 
and man in space. While the explorer in 
Africa needed mainly personal resourceful- 
ness and ability to handle men, the explorer 
in space will for the most part depend on the 
vehicles and instruments which science and 
technology have made for him, and will have 
very little opportunity to exercise his own 
judgment. But while the tools all come from 
science and technology, the aim of space 
travel is largely adventure and only to a small 
extent scientific knowledge. 

Of course there will be some scientific 
results, and there have already been some. 
There are interesting radiations in space 
about which one of my colleagues on the 
panel will talk. There is the intriguing 
question of whether there is life on other 
planets, and what kind of life. I want to 
talk about a different field, astronomical 
observations. While I believe that we will 
travel to other planets within the next few 
decades, I think it will take many centuries 
before mankind will be able to leave the 
solar system. The distance to the nearest 
fixed star is 50 million times the distance 
from the earth to the moon, At the speeds 
now foreseen for space vehicles, it would 
take tens of thousands of years to travel 
this distance. Therefore, for centuries to 
come our knowledge of other stars will con- 
tinue to depend on astronomical observa- 
tions, by telescopes of various types. 

Such observations could be greatly im- 
proved by placing telescopes in outer space. 
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The reason is that here on the earth we 
get only a very narrow band of the radia- 
tions which come from the stars. Most of 
the radiation is absorbed by the atmosphere. 
If we go outside the atmosphere we can see 
the ultraviolet radiation from stars. As- 
tronomers know that all stars, and especially 
the most brilliant ones, send out a lot of 
their light in the ultraviolet. If we can 
observe their ultraviolet radiation directly we 
shall know much more about the structure of 
these stars. In particular, there is a contro- 
versy between the Russian and the American 
schools of astronomy as to the life history 
of brilliant stars in the so-called main se- 
quence such as the star Sirius. The Amer- 
ican astronomers claim that these stars de- 
velop quite naturally, simply using up the 
fuel in their interior, but otherwise remain- 
ing as they are. The Russian astronomers 
say that these big main sequence stars all 
the time lose mass from their surface eject- 
ing it into space. The basis of this contro- 
versy is that the Americans believe that these 
stars emit a lot more energy in the ultra- 
violet than they do in the visible whereas 
the Russian astronomers deny this. Direct 
observation would decide this question, 

To observe the radiation from a star it 
will be necessary to have a rather large tele- 
scope in space, and to have it on a stable 
platform. Probably this kind of observation 
will have to wait until we can build a tele- 
scope on the moon. In the meantime, from 
the satellites we already have in orbit, scien- 
tists are already discovering ultraviolet ra- 
diation from the sun which gives us a lot 
more information about this most important 
heavenly body. There is also some vague 
indication that there may be sources of ultra- 
violet radiation from places where there are 
no strong visible stars. If this is true it 
would mean there are some very hot bodies 
in those areas of the sky and we would won- 
der how all that energy is produced. 

We shall certainly learn a lot about as- 
tronomy from observations made in space. 
Usually in scientific research one cannot pre- 
dict many of the results; the most inter- 
esting discoveries will probably come in areas 
where we do not expect them. 


MANKIND IN THE SPACE AGE 


(Remarks by Mr. Thomas Gold, Robert 
Wheeler Wilson professor applied astron- 
omy, Harvard University, panel appear- 


ance, Avco Research Center dedication, 
Wilmington, Mass., Thursday, May 14, 
1959) 


Scientists have to admit that they do not 
know how to bring about the major ad- 
vances of science. There are no rules or 
methods that allow one to specify what 
needs to be done now to make possible a 
great step forward in a few years time. The 
best we can do at any stage is to observe and 
interpret all that can be observed and in- 
terpreted. Out of that, on some occasion, 
in an unpredictable way, may come a major 
new step in the understanding of nature. 

Astronomy has been a most important 
subject in this respect. Newton's discov- 
eries of the laws of motion and of gravita- 
tion, the understanding of quantum theory 
and of the processes of emission of light by 
matter, and in more recent times the de- 
velopment of nuclear physics and nuclear 
power engineering, all these and many other 
important steps were very much dependent 
on astronomical studies. 

It is after all not surprising that in order 
to understand nature we have to look 
around us. We have to look further than 
the surface of the earth to become ac- 
quainted with a lot of happenings that have 
no direct counterpart on the earth. 

From my point of view the most exciting 
thing about the space age is that it will 
allow us to discover a lot of new things in 
the universe. The ability to look from 
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above the earth's atmosphere will free us 
from a most important restriction, for until 
recently we have only looked in particular 
narrow wave bands that are not blocked by 
the atmosphere. I am confident that we 
will see a great variety of quite unsuspected 
things. Gamma rays, X-rays and ultra- 
violet light as well as infra-red light will re- 
veal a new variety of happenings in the uni- 
verse as diverse as that discovered in the 
visible range of light or in the range of pres- 
ent day radio astronomy. 

It would be surprising indeed if all this 
new knowledge did not lead to a much bet- 
ter understanding of the workings of the 
universe. This in turn may lead to the 
discovery of new laws, better and more com- 
prehensive than the ones we now have, for 
the description of the processes of nature. 

At present we know no physical laws that 
give us any hint of how the basic particles 
of matter came into existence. Yet this is 
a perfectly reasonable question to ask within 
the framework of physics and astronomy. 
We see the processes that convert hydrogen 
into helium in stars and we never see the 
reverse occurring. Yet there is still a lot 
of hydrogen left. The supply of fuel is not 
indefinitely old or else it would have run out. 
Perhaps the question of how this material. 
all came into existence in the first place is 
not something that is shielded from our 
inquiry, but it just so happens that no good 
clue came into the range of information 
transmitted in the wavelengths that go 
through our atmosphere. It is perfectly pos- 
sible that in another wavelength range that 
will now be made accessible such as, for ex- 
ample, in the field of the gamma rays, such 
information will be found and understood, 
We may see processes that have their origin 
at a great distance, and at a remote time in 
the past, and that may show us what age 
and what horizon there is to it all. We may 
discover events directly related to the crea- 
tion process of matter. We may find out 
whether all comes from a sudden creation of 
matter in a concentrated form some time 
ago, with the observed expansion taking the 
system apart, or whether it is an eternal 
system, constantly rejuvenating itself with 
fresh material, constantly moving, yet, like 
a river, constantly remaining the same. Or, 
indeed, whether the situation is different 
still, not yet formulated into any theory of 
cosmology. 

The study of the planetary system and par- 
ticularly of the moon will give us much in- 
formation about the remote past. On the 
earth the vigorous processes of geology have 
completely obscured the early stages, whilst 
on the moon there is undoubtedly a record 
that goes back a great deal further. Infor- 
mation obtained from landings on the moon 
may well allow us to reconstruct the main 
outline of the formation of the solar sys- 
tem and with it of the earth. 

How important is it to know these things? 
To know the extent in space and time of 
our universe and to know the mode of its 
formation or the means by which it keeps 
going. To me that is as meaningless as to 
ask how important is it to live. What could 
be a more exciting thing, a greater adventure 
to devote oneself to, than to find these an- 
swers? With the greater understanding will 
go a greater mastery of nature. I have no 
doubt that the new technology that will 
result will alone do much more than justify 
all the present effort. 


MANKIND IN THE SPACE AGE 


(Remarks by Dr. Dorothy M. Simon, Avco 
Research and Advanced Development Di- 
vision, panel appearance, Avco Research 
Center dedication, Wilmington, Mass., 
Thursday, May 14, 1959) 

The entire history of mankind has oc- 
curred in a spherical shell so thin that no 
pictorial cross-section of the earth can show 
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it as other than a circular line. Until re- 
cently the upper limit of this layer was the 
height to which men could climb up the 
highest mountains of the earth. In our time, 
with great technical effort, we have perfected 
airplanes to fly 10 to 12 miles above the 
earth. This is only an imperceptible thick- 
ening of the line. The human world has 
been, in effect, a two-dimensional surface 
confined to the thin layer of air which clings 
to the earth. 

Now, we propose to increase the thickness 
of this layer to hundreds of miles and even- 
tually to millions of miles. We propose to 
make the world three dimensional. What 
the extra dimension can add to our lives 
is difficult to imagine. An ameba swimming 
in a stagnant pool would find it difficult to 
conceive of an existence in which he were 
free to leave the surface and explore at will. 

This great evolutionary step for man is 
unique in another way—it is a deliberate 
and conscious effort of an organism to adapt 
itself to a new environment. In our time, 
we are attempting to perpetrate a discon- 
tinuity in man's evolution—to cause a 
change for man which is as great as that 
which nature accomplished when she caused 
a land animal to go into the sea and become 
a whale. We, however, will accomplish this 
act by carrying the earth's environment with 
us, not by changing the physiology of man. 

Although we are confident that we can 
soon travel in space, there are serious prob- 
lems which must be solved first. For ex- 
ample, the problems of maintaining an 
oxygen environment and feeding a man for 
years away from the earth are of interest 
to the chemist. Serious radiation hazards 
for the man exist, and the chemist may be 
called upon to help solve these shielding 
problems. We do not yet know how essen- 
tial the gravitational force and the psycho- 
logical variety to which we are accustomed 
on earth are to our well-being. 

Vehicles have already been shot into space, 
but not only have they not been manned, 
more important, they cannot be said to have 
initiated space travel, since to man travel 
implies a journey from one chosen point to 
another and return. The guidance or navi- 
gational accuracies required to get into a 
predetermined orbit around the earth, to 
depart from this orbit correctly, to guide the 
vehicle into an orbit around the terminal 
planet and to land on the planet at the ap- 
pointed spot will not be easy to achieve. 

Also, for man to make a real journey into 
space required that all the gear needed to 
keep him supplied with the essentials of life 
and all the fuel required to carry him there 
and back must be taken with him from 
earth. This brings us to the propulsion sys- 
tem. Chemical rockets which are now being 
used and which we are so intensively develop- 
ing to larger thrust values will not be ade- 
quate for true travel. Today we talk of ion 
propulsion and nuclear fusion propulsion but 
much remains to be done before these are 
realities. For some years to come, I believe 
that the chemist will play an important role 
in propulsion. Even if ionic propulsion de- 
vices were at present well developed, the elec- 
trical power required for operation could not 
be supplied within the weight limits re- 
quired for flight. The chemist must face the 
fact that chemical batteries are outmoded 
and look for new methods of supplying the 
power for space flight, such as more effective 
use of solar energy. 

There are indeed many serious problems 
which must be solved before man can begin 
to inhabit the third dimension. But one of 
the most important results for mankind of 
the effort to do so could be that people 
everywhere, whether scientists or not, will 
share the excitement of the new discoveries 
and work toward a common goal—space ex- 
ploration. 
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MILITARY AND CIVILIAN APPLICATIONS OF 
SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES 


(Remarks by Dr. C. C. Furnas, chancellor, 
University of Buffalo, panel appearance, 
Avco Research Center dedication, Wil- 
mington, Mass., Thursday, May 14, 1959) 
It took mankind several thousand years 

to move from the stone age, through the 
bronze age to the iron age. In those days 
sociological ages were practically synony- 
mous with eons. Not so any more. In the 
first half of the 20th century we have moved 
from the horse-and-buggy age to the auto- 
mobile age, to the air age, to the atomic 
age, to the space age. Our present schedule 
seems to be an age per decade. 

This rapid rate of change may be dis- 
tressing to some but it is very gratifying 
to others because it opens new vistas, not 
only to exciting discoveries, but also to pro- 
found benefits for the human race. Whether 
the ultimate summation of results is posi- 
tive or negative in the eyes of humanity 
depends upon how wisely we pursue the 
possibilities of application. 

There are two reasons for this phenom- 
enal speeding up of technology during this 
generation. First, is the fact that the re- 
sults of science are cumulative—like the 
sustained thrust of a rocket motor. Each 
increment builds on what happened before, 
so the farther it goes the faster it goes. 
The second important factor has been mili- 
tary necessity. Modern war has become 
highly scientific. This has led to an inter- 
est in and support of science and technology 
without parallel in history. During the 
past 15 years our country has increased re- 
search and development expenditures by ten- 
fold, stimulated primarily by the military 
program. Social idealists may decry the fact 
that the motivation for this scientific prog- 
ress is based primarily on fear but such a 
reaction misses the point. Nearly all tech- 
nological advances can be of great human 
benefit, no matter what the origin. Let 
us keep our eyes on the possibilities. 

I would cite a few of the beneficial results 
of the science and technology that are arising 
from military necessity. If world war III 
can be prevented—and I fervently hope and 
firmly believe it can be—the benefits of the 
application of nuclear energy to power pro- 
duction, and many other uses, will out- 
weigh any destruction caused by the ato.aic 
bomb, by a thousandfold. Had it not been 
for military necessity, the development of 
methods of mass production of the penicillin 
family of antibiotics would have becn de- 
layed for many years, perhaps decades. 
Hundreds of thousands of Americans are 
alive today only because these materials have 
been readily available for the past 10 years. 
Military necessity forced the development of 
practical synthetic rubbers and we now all 
ride farther, better, more safely, and more 
cheaply because of it. 

Commercial and private aviation, which is 
now such a dominant part of the lifeblood of 
our existence, would not have been with us 
until some distant future had it not been 
for the military support of aeronautical de- 
velopments during the past 50 years. The 
same goes for radar, and many other items 
which fall into the category of “too numer- 
ous to mention.” 

And now we come to the space age, with 
its strange-looking vehicles and sophisti- 
cated instrumentation. What will it mean 
to us and our children? I, for one, am al- 
most breathlessly waiting to find out. We 
have already determined many things about 
the upper reaches of the atmosphere and the 
closer fringes of airless space. This partially 
satisfies some phases of our curiosity but 
tweaks our imagination even more. We may 
be sure that for the military aspects there 
will soon be reconnaissance satellites “hat 
will give us substantial information of 
what's going on all over the world all the 
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time. There will be satellite relay stations 
that will.guarantee worldwide communica- 
tions at all times. Weather satellites will 
greatly sharpen our long- and short-range 
predictions. Will we be able to control the 
weather? It’s too early to tell. Will there 
be men in orbit on continuous patrol for our 
military protection until that distant day 
when the nations all learn to live peacefully 
together? There may be. As our space in- 
struments bring back more information on 
the nuclear fusion (hydrogen bomb) reac- 
tions going on in the stars, will that speed 
up the day when we can harness that energy 
source here on earth and thus assure man- 
kind a universal power supply for all time 
to come? That definitely is a possibility. 
Is it true, as the latest astronomical evidence 
indicates, that on the planet Mars there are 
only very low forms of life and that the 
Martian slogan is There's nobody here but 
us lichens’? Someday our space explorers 
will find out. Will they bring back speci- 
mens of rudimentary living matter which 
will enable us to understand more about the 
fundamental life processes and thus indi- 
rectly lead to still greater human well-being? 
It very well could be. 

These and many other unanswered ques- 
tions are of profound importance to our mil- 
itary and civilian future. This great new 
laboratory which we are dedicating here to- 
day can very well be the key to many aspects 
of the quest. May the buildings long stand 
and may the men and women who work here 
always have that warm glow of satisfaction 
which comes from knowing that they are 
contributing much to man's greatest—and 
perhaps most beneficial—venture: The ex- 
ploration of space. 


Space SCIENCE COMES or AGE 


(Remarks by Dr. E. R. Plore, director of re- 
search for International Business Machines 
Corp., panel appearance, Avco Research 
Center dedication, Wilmington, Mass., 
Thursday, May 14, 1959) 


Two weeks ago in Washington, a most sig- 
nificant event occurred. The National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, our most illustrious scien- 
tific body in this country, and the American 
Physical Society held their annual Washing- 
ton meeting. For the first time in the his- 
tory of these two scientific societies, there 
were special sessions of invited papers on the 
space sciences. Three afternoons were de- 
voted to this new group of scientific disci- 
plines. Thus space sciences have finally 
come of age. 

Space has become important not only to 
our military and civilian agencies but, also, 
to our scientific community. In the past, 
whenever there has been a unity of under- 
standing and interest among our scientific 
interests, military needs, and engineering 
activities, there has been no stopping the 
United States in world leadership, whether it 
be weapons, industrial application, or scien- 
tific understanding. We are entering a new 
era, and those meetings in Washington 2 
weeks ago are a symbol of this new era. It 
took a lot of doing for us to wake up, but we 
reacted quickly, creating new military com- 
mands, getting industry involved, and estab- 
lishing ARPA and NASA. 

It was possible for us to react quickly for 
only one basic reason which characterized 
both American industry and American sci- 
ence—the breadth of skills and know-how of 
American industry, and the breadth of in- 
terest and programs in American research 
laboratories. Our people have broad train- 
ing in depth as well as great intellectual 
curiosity. 

To document these observations, it is nec- 
essary only to take some facet of American 
science and review the varied work going on 
stimulated by the curiosity to obtain greater 
insight into the world about us and how 
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various aspects of our external world are 
interrelated. 

As an example, let me take computers and 
electrons. We went into this space age with 
an understanding of how to compute the 
lunar orbit, what we can learn from these 
computations, we had the background nec- 
essary to design and manufacture computers 
of various speeds and capacities to get the 
computation done. Our interest in the moon 
and the fact that our astronomers were 
working on the moon permit us to apply this 
information to our satellites and use our 
satellites to get a better understanding of 
the moon’s trajectory through space around 
the earth. 

Other examples are the electronic instru- 
ments, photocells, photomultiple counters of 
various form that were designed for astro- 
physical measurements of events in space, 
such as nuclear collisions, of the spectra 
and brightness of the sun and stars. This 
whole scientific field with its specialized in- 
struments became available and became part 
of the space sciences, interacting with the 
more traditional fleld of astrophysics. 

Finally, let me mention communications 
and geophysics. Our ability to put a satel- 
lite around the Earth, the Moon, or Venus 
permits us to make new types of measure- 
ments regarding magnetic fields, electrical 
fields, and even gravitational fields around 
these celestial bodies. These measurements 
give us more precise data on the shape of 
the celestial bodies as well as the properties 
of the magnetic and electrical fields, and 
may give us greater insight in predicting 
or trying to identify the sources of these 
fields. With the knowledge of these various 
fields and the density of electrons, protons, 
and other matter, we obtain the necessary 
information to permit us to use a satellite 
as a relay station for communications. This 
may become very important in extending 
television and radio coverage throughout the 
world, and can possibly be a helpful instru- 
mentality in achieving greater understand- 
ing among peoples through communications. 


THE ARMY AND SPACE 


(Remarks by Dr. Harold C. Weber, Chief 
Scientific Adviser, U.S. Army, panel appear- 
ance, AVCO Research Center dedication, 
Wilmington, Mass., Thursday, May 14, 
1959) 

Whoever attempts to forecast the probable 
progress to be made in space technology dur- 
ing the next 10 years runs the risk that he 
will be accused of being too conservative, on 
the one hand; or of being too optimistic, or 
even radical, on the other hand. Such is 
the spread of opinion even among those with 
validated competence in this field. 

Today it is interesting to look back to 
1945—just 14 years ago. At that time, Dr. 
Robert H. Goddard, the father of modern 
rocketry, reissued his two pioneering works 
on rocketry: “A Method of Reaching Extreme 
Altitudes” (1919) and “Liquid-Propellant 
Rocket Development” (1936). 

In his foreword to this 1945 reissue, Dr. 
Goddard dryly remarked: “The subject of 
projection from the earth, and especially a 
mention of the moon, must still be avoided 
in dignified scientific and engineering 
circles.” 

Commenting that “25 years is not so very 
long,” he then pointedly referred to calcula- 
tions he had completed, 25 years earlier, on 
rocketing to the moon or even to infinity, 
including a calculation that the probability 
of collision with meteorites was negligible. 

Today, only 14 years after Goddard reissued 
his two papers, both the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. have successfully launched 
translunar probes stemming in part from Dr. 
Goddards’ pioneering work. 

Both the Russian Mechta and the Ameri- 
can Pioneer IV have become manmade, 
though minor, planets of our day-star, the 
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sun; and both may endure as long as the 
solar system itself endures. 

In that special Valhalla reserved for those 
intrepid pioneer scientists who gladly suffer 
ridicule or ostracism in the interest of 
science, there must be some comfort for Dr. 
Goddard and his fellows in the thought that, 
since Pioneer IV and Mechta, no longer is it 
true that the subject of lunar probes and 
space flight must still be avoided in digni- 
fied scientific and engineering circles. 

Disagreement today is no longer over 
whether space travel will be, but rather over 
how much space travel, and how soon. Pos- 
sibly at present the greatest speculation 
arises concerning the probability of putting 
man on the moon or the planets, the moon 
usually receiving first consideration because 
of its proximity to the earth. Although the 
placing of man on the moon or the planets 
would be an outstanding scientific accom- 
plishment from which much could be 
learned, such a feat is not necessary to de- 
termine most of the facts we wish to know 
about the planets and space in general. 
Using existing knowledge, devices can be 
built to send back to earth, either continu- 
ously or intermittently, almost any informa- 
tion desired—even a television picture if this 
is deemed worthwhile. 

It seems to me quite certain, however, that 
@ human passanger will reach at least the 
vicinity of the moon during the next 10 
years. The impact of such an achievement 
on world opinion will indeed be great. 
There is current a cynical prediction that the 
first man on the moon will be a dead Rus- 
sian, sacrificed in a premature attempt to 
gain a decisive propaganda victory. Let us 
see to it that the first man on the moon is a 
live American—and then bring him back 
alive. 

I am certain that a lunar probe to en- 
circle the moon and return to earth will 
be accomplished in a very few years. Probes 
to the planets will follow, either one-way 
or round-trip. 

It is dificult to evaluate completely the 
magnitude of the knowledge we will gain 
from the study and exploration of outer 
space. Immediate results from space explo- 
ration will include: 

1. More accurate maps of the earth. Even 
our best maps of the earth today are sur- 
prisingly inaccurate. 

2. Reliable, worldwide communication 
through properly placed communication sat- 
ellites. 

8. Greatly increased information concern- 
ing weather and the formation of weather 
patterns, with the hope of accomplishing 
accurate, long-range forecasting and per- 
haps of exercising some slight control over 
weather patterns. 

4. Greatly increased knowledge concern- 
ing the composition and possibly the life 
history of the universe. 

5. Ability to perform on a grand scale in 
outer space quantitative experiments which 
will contribute to our better understanding 
of time, matter and energy—concepts so 
fundamental in interpreting what goes on 
around us on our own planet. 

Although results of space exploration will 
generally be useful, they will particularly 
benefit the U.S. Army. The Army needs 
space data for use in connection with its 
responsibilities in the fields of mapping and 
geodesy, communications, meteorology, elec- 
tronic intelligence, combat surveillance, tar- 
get acquisition, target damage assessment, 
terrain, appreciation, force evaluation, navi- 
gation, ballistic missile warning, and satel- 
lite tracking and identification—all of these, 
of course, as they relate to those land areas 
in which the Army has an operational 
interest. 

For many of these purposes better rocket 
power sources must be developed. Scien- 
tists are already e in discussions 
and experiments on nuclear power, plasma 
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jets, ion propulsion, and magnetic and grav- 
itational effects, with a view to extending 
our capabilities in space, 

Thus it is seen the interests and needs 
of the Army are in large measure quite 
similar to those of nonmilitary groups. 
Such similarity is to be expected although 
those not familiar with Army activity are 
prone to believe otherwise. 

Truly, space experiments offer the prospect 
of a treasure trove of information to scien- 
tists. What is uncovered will certainly be 
put to practical use by mankind. This 
poses the problem of whether the use is to 
be for practical good or practical evil. 

We—all of us—share the responsibility 
to make certain that the use is for the 
practical good of mankind. 

We can do this by making sure that it is 
we of the United States and the rest of the 
fee world who lead in the development of 
space technology. 


ADDRESS BY RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING, ARCH- 
BISHOP OF BOSTON, DURING DEDICATION 
CEREMONIES AvCO RESEARCH CENTER, WIL- 
MINGTON, Mass., May 14, 1959 


I am happy to have the privilege of bless- 
ing this magnificent project devoted to 
science, research, and development. It adds 
prestige to this particular sector of the coun- 
try. I am sure that the work done here, 
under the direction of Mr. Victor Emanuel, 
chairman of Avco Corp., will be an asset to 
the welfare of this country, the world, and 
all mankind. 

Spiritual philosophy recognizes the scien- 
tific progress of this present age, but it sees 
God directing this progress for his own 
divine will. The reaction to the atomic 
bomb and nuclear weapons has been fear, 
Scientists themselves are fearful of the re- 
sults. 

It could be that scientific progress may 
constitute in reality an age of peace. If 
scientific research had not produced all of 
these things, it could be that we would have 
been in a third world war a long time ago. 

There is a theoretical and practical stale- 
mate in the world today. And it is hard to 
see intelligent men advocating or forcing a 
third world war. It could be that the hand 
of God is in this picture, using the extraor- 
dinary knowledge of men like those here to 
produce what we hope may eventually be 
permanent peace. 

There are two possible approaches to our 
secularist and scientific world. The one is 
dominantly, if not exclusively materialist, 
the other is essentially spiritual. The ma- 
terialist pyramid reached its last words, 
“total destruction.” It has produced its ulti- 
mate reaction, fear. 

The time has come for the prophets of the 
other theory to clarion their call for the 
things of the spirit, for wisdom and love, for 
truth and charity, for reason and revela- 
tion. 

We must choose between two standards, 
neither of them exclusive of the other, if 
they be properly understood, but each of 
them admitting of subordination to the 
other. We must choose between the predom- 
inance of material power or that of spiritual 
values, If there is nothing but matter in the 
world, nothing but the things we can meas- 
ure and weigh and divide, then, to put it 
popularly, the more mouths to feed, the 
smaller the bits of pie. Hence, more envy, 
hatred, aggression, more scientific emphasis 
in terms of annihilation with fear, confu- 
sion, conflict, misery, and eventually war in 
a communistic world. 

If, on the other hand, there exists a realm 
of the spirit, a supernatural order, then 
there are spiritual values which can bring 
men together as surely as matter divides 
them. Hence a chance for worldwide social 
progress in an atomic age, for freedom from 
fear, for the purging and the baptizing of 
communism, 
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Spiritual men know one, but only one 
power capable of expelling fear, creating con- 
fidence, and winning the victory that over- 
cometh the world. St. John spoke of that 
power: “There is no fear in love, perfect 
love casts out fear. * * * Let us therefore 
love God because God first loved us. Now 
if any one says, ‘I love God,’ and hates his 
brother, he is a liar. For how can he, who 
does not love his brother, whom he sees, 
love God, whom he does not see * * * and 
this commandment we have from him that 
he who loves God should love his brother 
also.” 

United men as brothers is no mere senti- 
mentality, it is the flaming love of the 
charity of which Christ is the instrument 
and the fountainhead. It is the charity 
of saints, the greatest spiritual giants of 
every age, the true citizens of the world. 

The two conflicting philosophies which I 
mentioned can be amplified by restating 
them in terms of the two types of power 
around which these rival philosophies gravi- 
tate. 

Apart from the providence of God, two 
principal powers have molded the destinies 
of mankind as those destinies are revealed 
in recorded history. One is the power of 
matter, a very compelling power, indeed, one 
so great that countless persons have been 
seduced by communism which sees in mat- 
ter alone the sole determinant of human 
activity and aspiration. The other is the 
power of the spirit, a power which once 
dominated whole ages of civilization, which 
still operates mightily among millions, and 
which, with renewed strength bids fair to 
make its directive energies function once 
again. 

These two powers have often been in con- 
flict. They are in conflict today. For the 
basic cold war of our time is the war between 
philosophies. The objective is the con- 
quest of human minds. Sometimes in the 
history of man the power of the spirit has 
so dominated the minds and imaginations of 
men that material interests and even ma- 
terial necessities suffered neglect, This may 
have been the case in some periods in our 
own western history, it is certainly the ex- 
planation of the long, dull chapters of the 
history of the orient. On the other hand, 
physical violence, the extreme expression of 
the power of matter, has often produced a 
night of fear in which men wandered far 
from the roads of reason, and purely ma- 
terial pursuits wrote for men and nations 
the most discouraging pages in the history 
of our race. So it was that the ancient 
Egyptians were dumb under the whips of 
their masters, so it was that the degenerates 
of imperial Rome fell before the onslaughts 
of the Barbarians. In those ancient times 
material power held sway. As of old so in our 
own times materialism predominates, re- 
ligion and morality are eliminated from true 
patriotism, and nations with 900 million peo- 
ple have been swept within the orbit of 
the Kremlin and forced to survive on the 
power of matter or physical force. 

If I read history aright, that nation is pre- 
paring its own disintegration and promot- 
ing its own destruction which forgets the 
power of the spirit and survives only on 
material force. It is headed for grief when 
it fails to appreciate the close connection 
between its national stability, religion, and 
morality. Religion representing spiritual 
power does not say to the modern state: 
“I have a right to your homage and you 
have a duty to hear me,” though religion 
might speak in just such terms if these were 
properly understood. What religion does 
say to the modern state is this “you have a 
need of me and I have an essential con- 
tribution to make to your stability.” That 
proposition is almost self-evident, but even 
if it were not, history confirms it. 

It was religion which provided the moral 
restraints and also the sublime inspirations 
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which tamed barbarism and brought the 
ancient nations to a grandeur that still fas- 
cinates students of history. When the val- 
iant Cardinal Faulhaber wanted to make his 
most conclusive defense of religion and his 
most devastating criticism of Nazi material- 
ism, he had only to recall what the German 
nations were before religion ennobled them, 
to point out the place of religion in their rise 
from barbarism and in the stability the 
people acquired in their highest points of 
civilization. Twenty-five tragic years for a 
once great Germany have passed since the 
Nazi secularists turned deaf ears to that 
great prelate and loyal citizen who stood in 
his cathedral at Munich and uttered these 
prophetic, universally valid words: “It is my 
conviction that the defense of religion is 
also the defense of my nation, that our peo- 
ple will either be religious or else they will 
cease to be. A relapse into paganism, in- 
cluding a pagan concept of the state, will 
be the beginning of the end of this nation.” 
So spoke Cardinal Faulhaber many years ago. 
So will speak every true Christian prelate 
to his own nation when the secularists, the 
atheists, the materialists, and the muddled 
fellow travelers of communism seek to di- 
vorce religion from patriotism, spiritual 
strength from national stability. 

The history of France bears a like testi- 
mony. Religion made France the queen of 
Christendom for almost a thousand years. 
Religion provided the energies which sent 
French explorers and carried French culture 
to the ends of the earth. So long as reli- 
gion as well as patriotism enjoyed the favor 
of French institutions and its proper place 
in French life, France was a mighty nation. 
But once the deadly hand of materialistic 
philosophy attempted to strangle the reli- 
gious traditions of France, French national 
stability declined almost to the point of dis- 
integration. 

The same point is dramatically demon- 
strated by the story of Poland. How would 
the Polish people survive without their 
normal values when once again they are 
politically dismembered under a hostile re- 
gime? They remain united as a nation, 
even without a government of their own, 
only because of their religion. 

It is also the story of Hungary, whose 
great national hero Jean Hunyadi declared: 
“I frankly confess that had our fatherland 
not possessed the energy of its religious 
faith, her natural resources would not have 
enabled her to survive.” It is the story of 
the small but valiant nations of the Chris- 
tian East, each one of which flourished un- 
der the inspiration of religion, and endured 
only so long as it remained faithful to its 
spiritual heritage. It is the story of Ireland, 
in short, of every Western people. Religion 
and patriotism are distinct, but there is a 
strict dependence between them. Patriotism 
is nourished by piety or it dies. A nation 
survives in great part in the vitality it de- 
rives from its religious faith, or it does not 
survive at all. 

Dark and dismal as the picture is today, 
forget not that the lights of the spirit are 
never wholly distinguished. A spark of con- 
science suddenly breaks into the flame of a 
moral revolution, and the whole face of 
society is cleansed and renewed by the action 
of the spirit. “Send forth the holy spirit, 
and they shall be created, and Thou shalt 
renew the face of the earth.” This is the 
constant prayer of the Christian liturgy, and 
it is constantly answered in Western history. 
The dawn of a new idea breaks over the 
hills after the darkest nights, and the wan- 
dering masses in the woods march out with 
a single spiritual purpose toward some new 
social goal. The idea invariably has its roots 
in the spiritual, in the religious powers at 
work among men, the idea which, please 
God, will ere long lay hold of our generation 
and all things will be restored in Christ and 
His Gospel of love. 
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Physical force, the power of matter, can 
break and scatter and divide. Material in- 
terests can be the basis of limited and tem- 
porary unions, whether among friends or 
nations, but matter is by its nature di- 
visible and divisive, and unions of material 
interest are by their nature unstable and 
shifting. Material civilizations are divided 
civilizations, material power asserts itself in 
division. Of this the atom bomb and the 
nuclear missile are the newest and quite the 
most ghastly illustration, they represent the 
crown and the apex to date of the nature 
and the effects of material power, of re- 
search into material energies without refer- 
ence to religion, to ethical or other spiritual 
values, of the use of material means without 
thought of the proportionate value of the 
ends pursued and the effects achieved, 

Only something in men’s minds, some 
spiritual purpose, some light and warmth 
as of a flame in the soul, can bring men to- 
gether, Mere commerce in material goods, 
mere speed in material or physical communi- 
cations, mere coincidence of material in- 
terests can never bring together men or na- 
tions whose minds and wills are pursuing 
opposite spiritual values, purposes, or phi- 
losophies. 

Hence it should not surprise us that the 
great prophets of human freedom and unity 
have been spiritual leaders, and that the 
dream of an eventual unified human com- 
munity was originally conceived within the 
ranks of religion. From the days of the 
ancient Jews, all dreams of world order, 
world peace, world fraternity, have been re- 
ligious dreams—not political, scientific, or 
military dreams. 

The world then must look to a philosophy 
that accepts the supernatural order for the 
dream of a new life, for the control of the 
deadly weapons of war, for channeling 
atomic power into constructive works, and 
for the ultimate conversion of the inter- 
national conspiracy of communism. The 
dream of world peace under law is impossi- 
ble of realization by purely secular and sci- 
entific means. 

If peace consists in the tranquillity of or- 
der, then it follows that peace cannot be 
restored either to individuals or to society 
save when order, once it has been troubled, 
has been restored. But this cannot be re- 
stored unless individuals and society know 
what are the relationships, the harmony of 
which constitutes the order desired by God 
in the world. If disorder reigns in the 
world, it is because the rights of God in 
human society have been denied, the suprem- 
acy of the soul over the body has been 
denied, and the duty of practical love to- 
ward one’s neighbor has been neglected. 
Therefore, to restore order to a world that 
is torn by atheistic nationalism and an in- 
ternational conspiracy, which accentuates 
physical differences over spiritual likeness, 
there is required a complete reeducation in 
the following basic religious truths: 

First, the necessity for the practical ac- 
ceptance of the sovereign dominion of the 
Creator over all his works. 

Second, the affirmation of the primacy of 
the spiritual over the physical. 

Third, the sincere and practical love of all 
men. Without this threefold harmony, no 
tranquillity of order is possible. 

The personalities who best represent all 
this are the saints, men who follow the 
will of God as a shadow follows its sub- 
stance. 

The church is continually placing before 
us the saint as the highest ideal of self- 
perfection and of social responsibility. If 
you were to ask the church in the ages of 
faith, “show me your works. Tell me why 
you exist.” It could not have said, “We 
have put sewers down the main streets, or 
we have a bathroom in every workman’s 
home.” It certainly could not have said, 
“We have produced scientists or strategists 
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or efficiency experts who can destroy the 
world. But it could have said. “Look at 
our saints.“ One saint in an age can make 
the whole life of that age qualitatively dif- 
ferent. One saint can frequently save a 
whole era of men. 

I do not mean that the saint could not 
be a scholar or a scientist. Indeed, the 
whole hope of society lies in the answer to 
the prayer. God gives us saints who are in- 
tellectuals, and intellectuals who are saints. 
We need saints who are scientists, like Al- 
bertus Magnus, saints who are ministers of 
state, like Thomas More, saints who will 
bring the energies of Grace into our me- 
chanical age as did St. Francis to an agrar- 
ian age, and St. Louis to an age of mon- 
archy. 

The production of saints is the sole rea- 
son for the church’s existence; this is the 
will of God, your sanctification. The pro- 
duction of saints is the principal contribu- 
tion the church can make to the redemption 
of society. No age has ever needed saints in 
every walk of life as does our age. Only 
saints can be trusted with a great movement 
that will bring men and nations back to 
God and thereby tee final victory in 
the great war of the future, the war for the 
domination of the minds and souls of men. 

The saint is a friend of man, but it is not 
in this that his sanctity consists. His 
friendship for man flows from his sanctity, 
it does not constitute it, The saint is a 
friend of God and he treats men, the crea- 
tures of God, with that respect we always 
show to the property and the works of a 
friend. The heroes of secularism are pale 
and anemic personalities in comparison with 
the flaming holocausts of love from men and 
God who are the saints of supernatural re- 
ligion. It is not sufficient “to live in a 
house by the side of the road and be a 
friend to man,” those who would bring to 
pass the kingdom of God and His justice in 
our day must take to the road in the evan- 
gelical spirit of crusaders. They must also 
be the friends of God. 

We have lived to see the day in which 
science has achieved triumphs far more 
stupendous than its most enthusiastic dev- 
otees had ever hoped for. It would be idle 
to belittle the progress which has resulted 
from the detailed and positive understand- 
ing of nature’s mysteries which technolog- 
ical research and experimentation have 
made possible. It would be idle moreover, 
to reflect that all our weapons can save us 
from a war that could obliterate mankind. 

Have we any justification for the assump- 
tion that the purpose of human existence 
has been changed by the progress of sci- 
ence, constructive as well as destructive? 
Is it any less true today than it was cen- 
turies ago that the world is dependent on 
God and that God has placed the resources 
of the world at our disposal as means of 
leading us to the happiness of heaven? Be- 
cause we have found out so much about the 
world, and have been able to transform its 
fabulous treasures into so many modern 
conveniences that minister to our bodily 
comfort, must we now maintain that heaven 
is a pious fiction, and that our human 
destiny has been fulfilled when the grave re- 
ceived the bodies to which science has 
brought carnal delight? 

It is against this pagan materialism, 
preached by a scientific intelligentsia which 
aims to substitute science for philosophy 
and theology, that I call for a crusade of 
prayer and a “come back to God move- 
ment.” Scientists themselves are terrified 
by the destructive possibilities which they 
have created in modern times. 

A pagan philosophy has stolen their dis- 
coveries and presented them as proof that 
God is a superstitious myth and that reli- 
gion is the opiate of the people. Fearfully 
and feverishly we are now looking for the 
road to happiness, for science without God 
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is destined to find only misery and dis- 
illusionment. 

Something besides communism is wrong. 
We cannot blame all our troubles on this 
evil. We cannot find the remedy in the 
creation of an earthly paradise, in which 
the satisfaction of bodily needs will quench 
the fires of passion and make brotherly love 
powerful enough to remove the effects of 
hatred and selfishness. In country after 
country the phony promises of Soviet 
leaders have led countless thousands into 
selling themselves into slavery. 

While we are waging our war against the 
masters of deceit, we are in danger of seek- 
ing victory through the weapons which the 
Communist leaders have used to conquer 
section after section of the free world. We 
are utilizing the resources of modern tech- 
nocracy without regard for the divine power 
which makes them fruitful. We are encour- 
aging the persuasion that scientific know- 
how can substitute for the grace of God in 
satisfying the yearnings of the human heart. 
This is the Communist philosophy. If we 
continue to follow it, our anti-Communist 
program can never achieve its goal and we 
shall find ourselves at length betrayed into 
the hands of the enemy. 

We must not fight the enemy with a 
blood theory of our own, no matter what 
name we call it. We will not defeat war 
lords with a militarism of our own, however 
valiant, however free. We cannot undo the 
work of the Kremlin with a comintern of 
our own. True it may be, we can defeat 
the enemy by his own methods, by surpass- 
ing him in the making of bombs and the 
building of armed forces superior to his, 
and so far as he personally is concerned, we 
can be rid of him. But 10 years hence, cer- 
tainly a century hence, whatever happened 
to him personally will not make much dif- 
ference if the values and the ideas for 
which he stood are still abroad in the minds 
and hearts of men. We can never win the 
masses of the people by overthrowing one 
set of propagandists, tyrants, militarists and 
materialists, only to set up another group 
with less alien accents and more familiar 
names, To win people and redeem the age, 
we need saints—saints in Government, 
saints in science, saints in commerce, and 
saints in every walk of life. I would not 
bother to speak here tonight unless I in- 
tended to say just that, and to beg you to 
seek sanctity first and security as a conse- 
quence of it. 

Probably not all of you share my religious 
convictions, but I take it that all of you 
share my belief in the sovereignty of God 
and the intimate connection between the 
sanctity which is God’s will for all of us, 
and the sanity which is our will for our 
countries. Most of you are parents with 
children whom you received from God, and 
whom you must one day return to God. All 
of you will depend on the integrity of your 
institutions, the spiritual as well as ma- 
terial prosperity of your native land for your 
personal security and success in your pro- 
fessions, trades, or vocations. We have a 
stake in our countries. We will do well to 
weigh what kind of a world this will be if 
material power gains the day and the effort 
to relegate religion into vestries, sanctu- 
aries, sodalities, and cloisters proves success- 
ful. You will do well to demand certain 
things of those who write the laws under 
which you will live, and those who make 
the decisions which will determine the con- 
ditions of your life and the lives of your 
children. 

Among those demands you may well in- 
clude the age-old challenge of St. Augustine 
to those who tried to isolate the spiritual 
from the material: “Let those who declare 
the teaching of Christ to be opposed to the 
welfare of the commonwealth, furnish us 
with an army of soldiers such as Christ says 
soldiers ought to be, let them give us sub- 
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jects, husbands, wives, parents, children, 
masters, servants, kings, judges, taxpayers, 
and taxgatherers who live up to the teach- 
ings of Christ, and then let them dare assert 
that Christian doctrine is harmful to the 
commonwealth. Rather let them not hesi- 
tate one moment to acclaim that doctrine, 
rightly observed, the greatest safeguard of 
the commonwealth.” 


Avco RESEARCH CENTER DEDICATION 


(Remarks by Gen. Samuel E. Anderson, com- 
mander, USAF Air Materiel Command, Wil- 
mington, Mass., Thursday, May 14, 1959) 
It was a great pleasure and privilege to 

participate in the dedication of this Avco 

Research Center which stands now as a 

pledge to the future, an impressive proof 

of the thrust and scope of man’s exploring 
mind. New as this complex of buildings is, it 
seems already a natural part of this coun- 
tryside which has been so rich in beginnings 
for our country. Something about the air 
of Massachusetts breeds boldness of 
thought—whether it be the explosive spark 
that creates a new republic, or the steady 
flame of self-searching that immortalizes 

Walden Pond in our American heritage. 

Surely there could be no more fitting climate 

of the mind in which to establish this re- 

search center. 

The completion of the center—of its phys- 
ical facilities, that is—has major signifi- 
cance to our national defense effort, and 
particularly to our airpower. Viewed in even 
the shortest perspective of our immediate 
defense needs, this facility is already deeply 
engaged in work of the first importance. A 
very brief summary of the present evolu- 
tionary status of our air weapons will make 
this abundantly clear. 

As you undoubtedly know, the Air Force is 
at present undergoing a major transition to 
new combinations of air weapons and new 
operational concepts dictated by the extreme- 
ly rapid pace of technological development 
since World War II. The new weapons, most 
notably the long-range ballistic missiles, 
combined with developments in thermonu- 
clear warheads, promise us a deterrent strik- 
ing force of unprecedented power, speed and 
range. We do not yet foresee a time when 
such unmanned weapon systems will com- 
pletely replace the manned bombers and 
fighters which now constitute the prepon- 
derance of our strategic, tactical, and de- 
fense forces in being. Rather it appears that 
the most effective total force for some time 
to come will be a combination of manned 
and unmanned aircraft, missiles and space 
vehicles. Each type will be responsible for 
those elements of the whole mission which 
it can best accomplish, the percentage mix- 
ture will be determined by considerations of 
optimum, overall effectiveness of the total, 
integrated force. 

There can be no doubt, however, that mis- 
siles will play an increasingly important role 
in our deterrent airpower. The ratio of 
manned to unmanned weapon systems is al- 
ready beginning to shift as we achieve re- 
liable, operational models of both guided and 
ballistic missiles and phase them into our 
active inventories. 

One critical problem with respect to the 
long-range ballistic missiles has been devel- 
opment of a nose cone which could survive 
the tremendous friction and temperatures of 
reentry into the earth’s atmosphere in the 
final stage of its journey to a target. Our 
initial success in achieving this was so im- 
portant a forward step in our missile pro- 
gram that the President gave it particular 
attention in his historic missile speech of 
November 1957. Since that time progress on 
nose cone technology has been good. Much 
of the gain made can be attributed to Avco 
and its research in shock tube simulation of 
extremely high speed and temperature missile 
flight conditions. 
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At the present time Avco, under a $111 
million contract, has responsibility for the 
nose cone of the Titan, an intercontinental 
ballistic missile considerably more sophisti- 
cated than the Atlas now being flight tested 
at Cape Canaveral. The Titan, larger but 
lighter than Atlas, is a two-stage, 90-foot 
rocket with a range of over 5,500 miles at 
speeds in excess of 15,000 miles per hour. 
It will operate from hardened bases under- 
ground for invulnerability to enemy attack, 
and can be used primarily against hard or 
exceptionally well protected enemy targets. 
The first Titan launches have been com- 
pletely successful. 

As a result of its proved performance in 
pioneer nose cone work, Avco has also been 
entrusted with development and production 
of the nose cone for the second-generation 
ICBM Minuteman. The first of the solid- 
fueled “big birds,” the Minuteman is gen- 
erally considered a major breakthrough in 
missile technology. It is smaller, simpler, 
and less expensive to operate than the first- 
generation missiles. Numbers of these weap- 
on systems can be placed in underground, 
bombproof shelters, left unattended for long 
periods of time, and be ready for firing from 
remote control centers on a few second’s 
notice. The comparatively low cost and 
strategic flexibility of the Minuteman— 
deriving in part from the solid fuel feature— 
make it a promising candidate for the closest 
thing to a long-range missile workhorse yet 
projected. Very aptly named, it will be par- 
ticularly effective for massed strikes against 
relatively exposed targets. 

It would be hard to overestimate the im- 
portance of this Avco plant even if nose- 
cone development for such powerful weapons 
of survival were the sole reason for its being. 
Such weapons will be, in large part, the 
true measure of our deterrent capability— 
our power for peace—within the next critical 
decade and beyond. 

However, there is an even greater depth of 
significance than this in the research now 
being undertaken at this center. The nose- 
cone problem foreshadows the great venture 
of our age, the projection of man into space 
and the exploration of new worlds. As we 
perfect the materials and techniques for 
bringing a warhead back through the at- 
mosphere intact after its long arc through 
space, we are also serving our apprenticeship 
in the successful return to earth of human 
cargoes of the future. We are probing 
toward the vehicles that will open the new 
frontier, Generations to whom the weapons 
which immediately concern us will seem as 
obsolete as the bow and arrow and—we 
hope—as unnecessary as plague, will inherit 
the fruits of such research. From it will also 
come—indeed have already come—new 
sciences, new tools of research, whole new 
areas of investigation with infinite possibili- 
ties for both military and civilian applica- 
tion. This realization, as well as the knowl- 
edge of vital contribution to our Nation’s 
security, must surely give all who share in 
the work of the center a special sense of pride 
and dedication. 

In this respect the facilities and the per- 
sonnel comprising the Avco Research Center 
exemplify a most hopeful phenomenon of 
our time. Ours is an era of corroding fears 
and tensions, of grim pressures generated by 
the massive struggle between free and slave 
ideologies. Yet it bids fair to give us Ameri- 
cans, as a people, a new respect for the powers 
of the human mind. We have long been ac- 
customed to rely heavily upon the rich ma- 
terial resources of our country as the key to 
survival and progress. Now, in the exploding 
technology of the space age, we have come to 
a sharp, new recognition of the importance 
of cultivating and using our mental re- 
sources. To sustain effective deterrent power 
for our own safety and world peace we must 
have superior quality rather than sheer mass 
of weapons. To win the quickening sprint 
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for space we must think our way over the 
scientific and technological hurdles. 

The result is that a new premium has 
been placed upon the creative scientific 
mind. Within the missile industry, for ex- 
ample, the high incidence of recent mergers 
reveals an interesting fact. The primary 
incentive for many of these was not the 
pooling of facilities or material resources, 
but rather the gathering of scientific and 
technological brains and skills. The same 
drive to concentrate and focus the best 
available mental resources upon urgent mis- 
sile and space problems is apparent in the 
growing trend toward industry teams. A 
number of companies possessing compli- 
mentary capabilities may bid as a unit for 
research and development responsibility for 
a projected weapon system or space vehicle. 

The Avco Research Center is an impressive 
example of this marshaling of creative sci- 
entific talent to meet the challenge of an 
era of great danger and discovery. The 
physical facilities for research provided here 
testify to the experience, zeal, and inspired 
vision of the men who planned this labo- 
ratory of tomorrow. The roster of distin- 
guished and gifted personnel insures for the 
center's future the rich ferment of bold and 
exploratory thinking which is our Nation's 
best guarantee of survival through every 
test of tyranny and time. 

I congratulate all of you whose work has 
made the research center possible and who 
will have a part in realizing its boundless 
potential. To the Air Force and the Defense 
Department this dedication has profound 
significance and promise. The work already 
in progress here gives me full confidence that 
our great expectations will be amply justified 
by your future success, 


DEDICATION OF THE New Avco RESEARCH 
CENTER 


(Remarks by Lt. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, 
commander, Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, May 14, 1959) 


Today’s occasion is certainly one that calls 
for congratulations all the way around. As 
the commander of the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command I consider it both a 
pleasure and a privilege to participate in the 
dedication of this research facility. Avco 
research has contributed a great deal to the 
success of our Air Force ballistic missile pro- 
gram. Personally, I can recall much of the 
unremitting work that the scientists, engi- 
neers, management, and production person- 
nel of Avco have done over the past 4 years 
in surmounting the crises and obstacles as- 
sociated with solving the reentry problem. 

I think, however, that the significance of 
today’s ceremony is greater than either the 
specific project with which Avco is identified 
in the ballistic missile program, or tributes to 
individual effort, however deserved. 

The greater significance of today’s observ- 
ance is to be found in these three areas: 

First, it is testimony to the ability of free- 
men, from all walks of life, striving to meet 
the needs of our national security. 

Second, it points up the fact that a byprod- 
uct of our striving for national security has 
been the mapping out of new frontiers for 
the economic growth of our society by mak- 
ing available to commerce and industry the 
scientific findings originally undertaken un- 
der the urgency of military necessity. 

Third, this new plant itself is evidence of 
the kind of foundation that has been built 
under the aegis of the Air Force ballistic mis- 
sile program for further advances in the con- 
quest of space. 

When our Air Force ballistic missile pro- 
gram was put on a crash basis some 44 
years ago, one of the toughest, most stub- 
born challenges we faced was how to fashion 
a nose cone that would not burn up when 
it reentered the atmosphere from outer 
space. We must remember that in those 
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days we had only recently broken the sound 
barrier—a speed of mach 1. Experimental 
aircraft at that time were operating for only 
brief seconds at velocities of mach 2, Our 
calculations showed that an ICBM reentry 
vehicle would be operating in the region of 
mach 23. There was even some doubt 
among scientists—not those intimately con- 
nected with our program—that the reentry 
problem could ever be solved. After all, it was 
pointed out, large, solid meteorites burn up 
when they reenter the atmosphere. 

I will not go into details on how these and 
related problems were resolved. I want to 
emphasize, however, that the benefits of the 
laboratory research done here and at other 
facilities, were not limited to developing a 
workable nose cone for an ICBM, vital as 
that achievement is to our national de- 
fense. 

Although in this. case the research was 
carried out as part of a military program, 
we would all agree, I think, that research 
of this kind is not by nature either military 
or civilian. Today, as we continue to move 
forward into the space age, knowledge has 
become more interchangeable than ever be- 
fore—and the application of that knowledge 
to both military and civilian purposes has 
become more widespread than ever before. 

The ballistic missile program depends for 
its success upon advances in many fields of 
basic research as well as on applied tech- 
nology. We all know how the wartime de- 
velopment of radar hastened the day of 
television in our homes, Similarly, 10 years 
ago, transistors were exotic and expensive 
laboratory devices. Today, due largely to 
their extensive use by the military, they 
comprise a multi-million-dollar industry. 
In the same manner, today’s space experi- 
ments—whether military or civilian—will 
become tomorrow’s casual miracles and 
commercial markets. 

As many of you Know, our success to date 
with ballistic missiles forms the springboard 
for the next steps in our space age adven- 
ture—namely, manned space flight. In fact, 
we can say that our country’s potential for 
further ventures in space rests directly upon 
the human and material resources mar- 
shaled for our missile programs. These 
programs have built the broad industrial 
base—the plants, the equipment, the trained 
manpower which today are among our most 
valuable national assets. Scientific and 
technical talents from the university, labo- 
ratory and elsewhere have been assembled 
and organized to function side by side with 
industrial and military talents as an ef- 
fective working team. Unless these things 
had been done, the United States would now 
be at least 10 years behind the Soviet Union 
in space capabilities. 

Today, we also have the space vehicles 
themselves. The IRBM Thor has already 
become a workhorse of our space research 
projects thus far. The ICBM Atlas has been 
placed in orbit, and will shortly be used in 
some highly sophisticated satellite experi- 
ments, as well as for interplanetary space 
probes. These achievements foreshadow not 
only a number of more ambitious and far- 
reaching space probes but also the project 
of sending a man into space and returning 
him safely to earth. We will presently see, 
here on this platform, some tangible evidence 
of progress toward manned space flight. I 
am referring to the nose cone I am about to 
unveil. Before I do that, however, I would 
like to tell you a little bit about the story 
of this particular vehicle. 

It is the first reentry vehicle ever to be re- 
covered after a full intercontinental-range 
flight. This particular nose cone traveled 
about 5,000 statute miles. It was launched 
on April 8 by a Thor-Able missile consist- 
ing of a Thor IRBM as the booster stage and 
a 21-foot second stage, which was topped by 
the nose cone. The nose cone itself is a 
materials research vehicle of an advanced 
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kind. It flew as part of a continuing series 
of tests to further prove out ICBM re-entry 
vehicles. Nose cones of this type will be 
used on both the Atlas and Titan ICBMs. 

This materials research vehicle, and others 
of its type, are providing us with some of the 
data that we will need to design a space 
vehicle for a human passenger. Most of this 
information comes to us by means of telem- 
etry. Additional information is recorded 
in data capsules while the vehicle is in flight. 
In some instances we have recovered these 
capsules, which have furnished us with a 
bonus of added information. The recovery 
of this nose cone is also a bonus to this par- 
ticular research project. We were highly 
gratified to be able to recover it. Findings 
of high value to manned space flight have 
been gathered from examination and analy- 
sis of this nose cone which is now my pleas- 
ure to unveil. 

The accomplishments which we applaud 
today are not the work of the military alone, 
or science alone or industry alone, or of any 
one company alone. They reflect a spirit of 
teamwork which must pervade our whole 
society as we strive to achieve and maintain 
national security in this time of troubles and 
tensions. 

This spirit of teamwork made it possible to 
overcome the difficulties we faced 4 years ago 
with nose cone re-entry and with other 
facets of our ballistic missile program. I 
have the utmost confidence that this same 
spirit of teamwork will enable our country 
to continue to meet all the challenges of the 
space age—today, tomorrow, and the day 
after tomorrow. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr, Speaker, America itself might be 
considered a gigantic laboratory for here 
in our beloved country the American 
people have overcome impossible ob- 
stacles and solved highly complex prob- 
lems improving the welfare and ad- 
vancement of human life and living on 
this earth. Here, many things have 
been fashioned. Here, many develop- 
ments have been accomplished. Here, 
the frontier of man’s knowledge of the 
universe is constantly being pushed on 
and on forward. These are the break- 
throughs we hear about so frequently. 

The American people are proud of 
American genius and its phenomenal 
accomplishments. We are proud of our 
great industries; our ability to produce; 
our mental stamina to fashion thought 
into a specific, tangible necessity for 
man’s requirements, 

These great new laboratories of the 
Avco Research Center fit into this Amer- 
ican way of doing things. Here in these 
laboratories there will be more break- 
throughs. Here phenomenal things will 
be developed. Here the impossible will 
be made possible. 

The people of America will be proud of 
the thinking, the labor, the spirit and 
fact of accomplishment in these great 
laboratories of the Avco Research Cen- 
ter. Here mankind is beginning the 
march into the mysteries of the universe. 

I am proud, deeply proud this great 
Avco Research Center is located in my 
Fifth Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. RIEHLMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Space Problems and 
Life Sciences has taken into considera- 
tion four major areas of the 1960 appro- 
priation bill for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. They 
include space propulsion technology, 
space systems technology, tracking and 
data activities, and vehicle development. 
The cost in these areas is $167.8 mil- 
lion—the lion’s share of the total appro- 
priation. 

Every American has a stake in the 
success of our venture into outer space. 
It is a venture of far-reaching impor- 
tance. I feelit is our duty to see that this 
program goes forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible within the confines of public de- 
sire and the personnel and financial re- 
sources of the Federal Government. 

We, as Members, must approach this 
situation with a practical mind. The 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration has only been operating a short 
period of time. The subjects into which 
we delve represent, for the most part, 
new and uncharted challenges to the 
scientific mind. Their unlocked secrets 
are even more difficult for the mind of 
the layman to comprehend. We must 
base our support on the faith and confi- 
dence in the men who presented this 
program. I refer specifically to Drs. 
Glennan, Dryden, and Silverstein and 
generally to the very able staff of scien- 
tists and administrators at NASA. As 
a practical matter, we must have faith 
in the leadership abilities of these peo- 
ple and in their abilities to successfully 
complete the outlined programs. 

I have been vitally interested in re- 
search and development for many years 
and have supported all such efforts, par- 
ticularly in the Department of Defense. 
I am presently supporting this bill in 
toto but I feel it my duty to voice a small 
warning regarding future NASA requests 
that will be required to carry on the pro- 
grams that first see the light of day this 
year and next. As a practical matter, 
we must look ahead whenever possible 
and attempt to ascertain the ultimate 
cost of these projects that are in their 
inception today. Our committee will 
have to be diligent in the year ahead to 
follow the advancement being made 
with the funds allocated and to pass on 
the feasibility of moving many of these 
programs from the levels of study and 
basic research to those of development 
and production. We must constantly ob- 
serve for duplication and overlapping of 
activity in this research and develop- 
ment program. Although NASA func- 
tions primarily for civilian purposes, it 
naturally has ties with the military and 
there is the resulting possibility of over- 
lap with programs under the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. There should 
be the closest coordination and free flow 
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of information between ARPA and 
NASA. 

As an indicatior of the growth poten- 
tial of our space programs, the amount 
requested for the four categories I pre- 
viously enumerated has jumped from 
nearly $70 million in 1959 to almost $168 
million in 1960. 

I have tried to categorize the specific 
programs under our subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction into, first, those that are 
either contracted for or to which we are 
substantially committed; second, those 
which are still somewhat experimental 
but which we believe feasible programs 
and ones which we will, in all probabil- 
ity, continue to develop; and third, those 
programs still in the thinking stage 
where we are trying to determine the 
operational and economic feasibility of 
continuing. 

The majority of these programs are 
already committed. The space vehi- 
cles—Vega and Centaur—will require 
$42.8 and $41 million, respectively, in 
1960. Vega, which will bring our booster 
capability up to that of Soviet Russia, 
is scheduled for eight vehicles and the 
1960 funds are part of a 4-year total of 
$91.6 million required to complete this 
program. In the same vein, the Centaur, 
which will be an advanced man-carry- 
ing vehicle, will see six vehicles pro- 
duced at a 4-year cost of $95.5 million. 
The 4-year time span in these two proj- 
ects includes the present and next 3 fiscal 
years. 

We have already let a $102 million 
contract for the development of a single 
chamber, million-pound thrust engine. 
This bill includes the appropriation of 
$30.2 million toward the completion of 
that contract. This completion is at 
least 4 years away. This is a develop- 
ment, as opposed to a production, con- 
tract. When we eventually go into pro- 
duction, the cost of each engine is esti- 
mated at $2 million. 

A contract has been let to Douglas for 
the development of the Delta space ve- 
hicle. This bill will provide $13.3 mil- 
lion for that program. This is an in- 
termediate payload vehicle, as opposed to 
the heavier Vega and Centaur and the 
lighter Scout, and will be the mainspring 
of our space program for the next sev- 
eral years. With the total of $27 mil- 
lion provided for Delta in 1959 and 1960, 
12 vehicles will be produced—the first of 
these being scheduled for firing in the 
fall of this year. 

Another major expenditure, which will 
be applied to an existing contract, is that 
for tracking and data acquisition. The 
$11.5 million for this program is firm and 
mostly contracted for. It will include 
the construction of four more minitrack 
stations and the support of our minitrack 
and optical nets. 

The final item to which we are com- 
mitted is the space vehicle Scout. Scout 
will be a solid-fuel vehicle, built for sim- 
plicity of launching and subsequent oper- 
ation. We are asked to contribute $2 
million to its development in 1960 and 
it is estimated that the first Scout will 
be launched in that year. Each Scout 
will cost $500,000 whereas current vehi- 
cles for putting small payloads into orbit 
cost $2.5 million. 
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Two programs presently in the ex- 
perimental stage are those for solid fuel 
and high energy liquid fuel rockets. 
There is little argument that both these 
fuel programs are necessary and worth- 
while. Three million dollars are being 
asked for the solid propellant and $5 
million for the high energy propellant 
rockets. 

And now, I would like to discuss the 
final category—that which represents 
the least present expense but which has 
the greatest potential. For development 
of a nuclear rocket engine—$8 million. 
This is a long-range program designed 
for fruition in 8 to 10 years. Most of 
the present work is strictly study. Its 
feasibility has not yet been determined. 

Three million has been asked for de- 
velopment of a space engine for jour- 
neys originating from orbit around the 
earth. This is presently confined to basic 
research. No commitments have been 
made. Let me emphasize that these pro- 
grams will come back to the committee 
for review before any production con- 
tracts or further commitments are made. 

For auxiliary power units, an abso- 
lute necessity to the maintenance of a 
manned space flight, we are asked to 
appropriate $3 million. 

Congress has been asked for $1.5 mil- 
lion, none of which has been committed 
or contracted, for a predevelopment 
study of advanced vehicle systems in con- 
nection with the million-pound thrust 
engine. 

A million and a half dollars have been 
asked for study of the possibilities of 
developing a technique for the recovery 
of our boosters—primarily the first-stage 
Atlas, which costs several million dollars. 
Success of such a program will result in 
substantial savings. The cost of re- 
covery, however, may well offset any pos- 
sible savings. We do not know at pres- 
ent whether a feasible technique can be 
developed. 

Two million dollars have been asked 
to study the possibilities of constructing 
orbiting space laboratories. Once again, 
this is not a committing type program. 
It is not a development program, It is 
a study program. We are committed no 
further than these $2 million. More 
definite figures as to possible total cost 
of such a program will be available in a 
year. 

This will give you a partial idea of the 
programs we are fairly well committed 
to and those in which we are merely con- 
ducting preliminary studies. I feel it is 
necessary that we undertake these study 
programs, although I will reserve my 
opinion as to a move into actual devel- 
opment and operation. We will never be 
absolutely sure about the pros and cons 
of initiating a program until we have 
actually taken a look at its desirability 
and feasibility. If we decide to go ahead, 
we will do so because we have made pre- 
liminary studies, believe the program 
feasible, and feel ourselves on firm 
ground from the outset. If we abandon 
a program, we will know it is because the 
program has been proved a poor risk. 
These initial studies will serve to dispel 
any doubt from our minds. 

As a closing thought I would like to 
express my hope that all the advances 
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we are making do not discourage indus- 
try from initiating and carrying on re- 
search and development programs. We 
now know that industry is making sub- 
stantial contributions in this area. It is 
important that they do so. It has be- 
come a necessity that we in Congress 
pay particular attention to the preven- 
tion of a cornering of initiative in the 
Government. We must guard against 
the time when industry shies away from 
any basic research that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not underwrite. We must 
guard against the possibility of a situa- 
tion whereby the Federal Government 
becomes the sole initiator of new research 
projects. It is important to industrial, 
economic, and scientific growth that in- 
dustry continue to be a leader in basic 
scientific research and development. A 
balance must be maintained. In this 
respect, I commend the chairman for 
attempting to find out industry’s private 
contribution to research and develop- 
ment so that we may have an overall 
picture of this balance. 

The whole committee and the subcom- 
mittee alike have given diligent and care- 
ful study to this bill and the subcommit- 
tee charged with these areas which I 
have enumerated took exceptional pains 
to get additional information for pres- 
entation to the House. I commend my 
colleagues on the committee for their 
hard and effective labors. You have a 
good bill. It does not write a blank 
check. I urge your support. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
SISK]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the subcom- 
mittee which I had the honor to head 
considered requests for research and de- 
velopment funds totaling $167,800,000 of 
the $333,070,000 sought by the NASA for 
that purpose for the 1960 fiscal year. 

The subcommittee held four meetings, 
at which it heard NASA officials testify 
on requests for funds for space propul- 
sion technology, space systems technol- 
ogy, supporting activities and vehicle 
development. 

The subcommittee unanimously rec- 
ommended to the committee approval of 
the entire $167,800,000 requested by the 
NASA in these research and develop- 
ment funds. The subcommittee's recom- 
mendation was approved by the com- 
mittee. 

In taking its action, the committee 
was cognizant of the fact that some of 
the programs carry commitments that 
will necessitate the authorization in the 
future of still additional funds in order 
to complete the programs. 

There was considerable discussion, and 
questions were raised, concerning the $8 
million authorization for the develop- 
ment of nuclear powered engines, the 
so-called Rover project, a program into 
which the Atomic Energy Commission is 
also putting $46,300,000 in the 1959 and 
1960 fiscal years. 

The same held true for the Centaur 
program, involving the development of a 
general purpose space flight vehicle 
which will be used for a communications 
satellite and for a soft landing on the 
moon, The NASA is requesting $41 mil- 
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lion for this program for the 1960 fiscal 
year. The program will require the 
funding of another $324 million in fiscal 
years 1961 and 1962 and will cost in all 
an estimated $9544 million, including $22 
million committed by the Defense De- 
partment, which is transferring the pro- 
gram to NASA next July 1. 

The NASA witnesses, headed by Dr. 
Abe Silverstein, Director of Space Flight 
Development, assured the subcommittee 
that the funds were not being programed 
prematurely. They stressed the long 
leadtime involved in the development 
of these and other space programs. 
Thus, the first Centaur vehicle will not 
be launched until 1961, while the one- 
million pound thrust single chamber en- 
gine, which will cost an estimated $102 
million to develop, will probably not be 
completed for 4 years. 

The committee realizes the impor- 
tance of exercising economy, especially 
in programs which will apparently prove 
very costly, but it realizes also the neces- 
sity for forging ahead in this very im- 
portant field of space development and 
space exploration. 

We must must not lose sight of the 
fact that the United States is not yet 
foremost in all aspects in this field and 
that great effort and money will have to 
be expended if we are not to fall behind, 
much less catch up with and surpass 
other countries. The security of the 
United States, and the free world, may 
well rest upon the effort expended—and 
the money authorized—for space devel- 
opment and exploration. 

As laymen in this field, we must rely 
to a great extent upon American scien- 
tists and technologists to chart for us the 
fields that we must explore. In reliance 
upon their judgment and convinced of 
the need for pushing ahead in astronau- 
tics with the fullest possible speed and 
the greatest effort possible, the subeom- 
mittee gave its assent to the authoriza- 
tions requested by the NASA for research 
and development. 

They include $52,200,000 for space pro- 
pulsion technology, $5 million for space 
systems technology, $11,500,000 for sup- 
porting activities, and $99,100,000 for 
space vehicle development, or a total of 
$167,800,000 of the $333,070,000 being re- 
quested by the NASA for research and 
development. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. My time has about ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. FULTON. In section 4 of this bill 
we state: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, no appropriation may be made to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for any period prior to July 30, 
1965, unless previously authorized by legisla- 
tion hereafter enacted by the Congress. 


By that provision we require that they 
come specifically before the authorizing 
committee so that those who have been 
following these scientific advances can 
add the benefit of their knowledge as 
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well as that of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee who will look after the house- 
keeping and see that the proper con- 
tracts are let. I believe, therefore, that 
it is necessary to have a second look as 
long as this is a new agency in a new 
field. 

Mr. SISK. I will say to my colleague 
from Pennsylvania that I agree with 
him, and I hope the results of this will 
be the thing that we seek, that is, tak- 
ing a double look at this situation as it 
goes along, will tend to save money in 
the long run. I will simply make one 
further comment with reference to the 
statements of my colleague from Michi- 
gan a few moments ago. 

Last year I joined with the gentleman 
from Michigan in opposing an amend- 
ment offered in the other body because 
I did not want to hold up any of these 
funds. I wanted to see that this money 
got to this agency as quickly and as 
rapidly as possible. I still have the feel- 
ing that we must not do anything to 
hamstring or delay the appropriations 
and I hope this language will not do 
that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will ask my distin- 
guished friend from California if it is 
not a fact that the only purpose this 
language can have—it is brand new lan- 
guage—we do not have it in any other 
bill outside of this space bill and we 
have been spending $40 billion a year 
for national defense without it—is to 
hamstring the Administrator? It is 
bound to slow him up, and if time is 
of the essence that is the way to slow 
him up 3 to 4 months out of each year. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be pointed out 
that in this legislation section (c) on 
page 3 reads: 

When so specified in an appropriation act, 
any amount appropriated for “Research and 
development and for “Construction and 
equipment” may remain available without 
fiscal year limitation. 


So that actually when the Appropria- 
tions Committee wants to it can have 
that amount remain available from fiscal 
year to fiscal year. 

Likewise, subsection (b) on page 3 
reads: 

Appropriations for “Research and devel- 
opment” may be used for any items of a 
capital nature (other than acquisition of 
land) which may be acquired for the per- 
formance of research and development con- 
tracts. 


There is adequate leeway there in that 


language. 
Then there is section 3, page 3, which 


reads: 


Any amount, not to exceed $5 million, of 
the funds appropriated for “Construction 
and equipment” pursuant to this act, may be 
used to construct, expand, or modify labora- 
tories and other installations, if found by the 
Administrator to be necessary because of 
changes in the national program of aero- 
nautical and space activities or new scien- 
tific or engineering developments and if the 
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Administrator determines that deferral until 
the next authorization act would be incon- 
sistent with the interests of the Nation in 
aeronautical and space activities, and in 
connection therewith to acquire, construct, 
convert, rehabilitate, or install permanent or 
temporary public works, including land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, appurtenances, 
utilities, and equipment: 


If any happening does result in a hold- 
up of the program, the Administrator 
has the power where the deferral may 
interfere and be inconsistent with the 
interests of the Nation in aeronautical 
and space activities, to have the leeway 
to avoid what the gentleman from Texas 
rightfully brings up, and move ahead 
with the programs. 

I would recommend that this bill be 
passed, because the committee has given 
careful attention to it, and I am sure 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House wants the authorizing committee 
to be careful and to watch these scientific 
research and development and explora- 
tion programs that are so hard to watch. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas}. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to express agreement with the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

We are getting read to authorize the 
spending of some $480 million and are 
taking only 40 minutes to consider the 
bill. 

There are some provisions in this bill 
that many of us would like explained. 
The gentleman from Texas and the 
gentleman from Michigan raised im- 
portant questions pertaining to section 
4; and I do not believe they have been 
answered satisfactorily; yet, with only 20 
minutes of discussion on the side, we are 
preparing to pass legislation that will 
authorize the spending of $480 million. 
I thing we have more time than that and 
should take whatever time is necessary 
to give thorough consideration to such an 
important bill with such a steep price 
tag. Surely a $480 million bill deserves 
more consideration than is possible in 
40 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want 
to call the gentleman’s attention again 
to the fact that this bill was considered 
by the full committee, then it was re- 
ferred to four different subcommittees. 
All the subcommittees were unanimous 
and the full committee was unanimous. 

Mr. JONAS. I am sure the bill re- 
ceived careful consideration in commit- 
tee. I am not questioning that. But 
many Members did not have an oppor- 
tunity to hear the testimony or discus- 
sion in the committee. We have a re- 
sponsibility here to give adequate con- 
sideration to a bill of such importance 
and I do not believe that is possible in 40 
minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, This is a 
bill that has the unanimous approval of 
the committee, 


Mr. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have the privilege of serving as the 
chairman of the Research and Develop- 
ment Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 
Our subcommittee carefully considered a 
major portion of the 1960 authorization 
request by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration on programs 
which total in cost $165,270,000. 

The members of our subcommittee, in- 
cluding Mr. Wotr of Iowa, Mr. KARTH of 
Minnesota, Mr. MOELLER of Ohio, Mr. 
Bavumuart of Ohio, and Mr. Bass of New 
Hampshire, heard the following witnesses 
in support of these programs: 

Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Deputy Adminis- 
trator, NASA. 

D. D. Wyatt, Assistant to the Director, 
Space Flight Development. 

Dr. Homer Newell, Assistant Director 
for Space Sciences. 

E. M. Cortright, Chief of Advanced 
Technology, Office of Space Flight Devel- 
opment. 

M. B. Ames, Chief, Flight Mechanics 
Research Division. 

A. F. Siepert, Director, Office of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

At our request the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration drew up a 
summary explanation for each of the 
authorized items falling within our juris- 
diction. These summaries have been de- 
vised in layman’s language and are de- 
signed to acquaint Members of the House 
with the programs involved in nontech- 
nical terms. 

These explanations are as follows: 

Support oF NASA PLANT 

The “Research and development” appro- 
priation title includes funds required on a 
no-year basis to provide contractual services, 
repairs and alterations, minor construction, 
and supplies and equipment for all NASA 
operated facilities. A separate ‘Salaries and 
expenses” appropriation title contains all 
items requiring obligation on an annual or 
fiscal year basis; these include salaries, life 
insurance and retirement contributions, 
travel and transportation, rents, and all 
utilities including the large item of electric 
power for NASA wind tunnel operations. 

The amount being requested for operation 
of the NASA plant in 1960 is $16,670,000. 
This compares with $11,726,102 for the 
equivalent items during fiscal year 1959 or 
an increase of $4,843,898. The increase re- 
flects the expanding requirements for new 
space research and also the urgent need to 
overcome some of the accumulating deficien- 
cies in the amount of materiel and facilities 
support for NASA's extensive in-house re- 
search and development effort. This research 
work is carried on principally at NASA labo- 
ratories in Langley (Virginia, Lewis (Cleve- 
land, Ohio), Ames (Palo Alto, Calif.), 
Edwards (California), Wallops Island (Vir- 
ginia), and the Beltsville Space Flight Center 
groups now occupying temporary quarters at 
NRL in Washington, at Langley, and at 
Lewis. Like other modern research, the effec- 
tive conduct of both aeronautical and space 
research now requires increasingly special- 
ized facilities, more complicated equipment 
and instrumentation, and more extensive 
shop services. However, in recent years, the 
NASA laboratories, through lack of funds, 
have had to curtail the modernization and 
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equipping of their facilities. One good 
criterion is the ratio of support funds avail- 
able for contractual services, supplies, and 
equipment in relation to the funds spent for 
personal services. In 1950, these laboratories, 
then under NACA, had support funds equal 
to 40 percent of the personal services item; 
since 1953, this has been reduced to an 
average of 23 percent, except for the fiscal 
year 1958 when 25 percent was available. The 
current budget request proposes to improve 
this ratio slightly, bringing the ratio to 2644 
percent, 

There are four main areas of increase: 

(a) “Contractual services” from non-Gov- 
ernment sources involves $935,000, an in- 
crease of $336,000 over 1959. Practically all 
this increase is for additional machine shop 
and metal fabrication work of a specialized 
kind which is uneconomical to provide on a 
full-time basis using Government shop 
facilities. 

(b) “Facility repairs and alterations” (for 
projects costing less than $200,000) require 
some $562,000 additional, or a total of $1,728,- 
000. Rapid changes in research requirements 
dictate that continuous attention be given 
to adapting existing facilities for new studies. 
This item proposes to make a substantial re- 
duction in the backlog of necessary improve- 
ments. Major new facilities or capital proj- 
ects costing more than $250,000 are requested 
separately under the “Construction and 
equipment” appropriation title. 

(c) The “Supplies and materials” request 
for $8,283,000 is an increase of $2,075,000 over 
1959. Three-fourths of this ($1,612,000) is 
primarily attributable to the greatly in- 
creased number of rocket launchings in 1960. 
In this area, an additional $1,049,000 will be 
needed for liquid rocket propellants, $358,000 
more for rocket engines and models, and 
$205,000 more for electronic instrumentation. 

(d) Lastly, the “Equipment” requirements 
are $5,610,000 or some $2,251,000 over last 
year’s purchases. NASA has furnished the 
committee with detailed analyses of these 
equipment needs by category and location 
in which the items will be used. Of the 
$2,251,000 increase recommended for both 
replacement and new equipment, 70 percent 
(or $1,602,000) is for the purchase of new 
types of scientific and research avparatus. 
All new equipment needs, totaling $2,776,700, 
have been detailed by individual items re- 
quired, and by location. Under plans pre- 
sented to the committee, $105,000 would be 
required for new Langley equipment; $899,- 
000 for Ames; $1,433,700 at Lewis which is 
undergoing major changes to equipment for 
rocket propulsion research; and $339,000 at 
the Edwards High Speed Station. 


SUPPORT OF JET PROPULSION LABORATORY PLANT 


The Jet Propulsion Laboratory is a Govern- 
ment-owned research and development labo- 
ratory, located at Pasadena, Calif., operated 
by the California Institute of Technology. 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory has been a pioneer 
and leader in many aspects of ballistic mis- 
sile and space flight. 

Research and development functions of 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory were transferred 
to the NASA by a Presidential order dated 
December 3, 1958, except for such functions 
as relate primarily to military operations and 
weapons systems development programs. 
Under the previous contract with the De- 
partment of the Army, a certain fraction of 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory total effort was 
underwritten for supporting research and 
development in the general field of tech- 
nology for which Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
has competence. The Department of Army 
funded this research and development on a 
calendar year basis. For the calendar year 
1959, this supporting research funding was 
estimated at $8,156,500; half of this sum was 
transferred to the NASA from the Department 
of Defense to cover the first half of calendar 
year 1959, 
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The NASA plans to continue the support- 
ing research at Jet Propulsion Laboratory in 
the general fields of guidance and control, 
propellants and propulsion systems, mate- 
rials, instrument development, and related 
areas. This supporting research and devel- 
opment will be carried on in calendar year 
1960 at the same total level as that during 
calendar year 1959. The NASA is therefore 
requesting a sum of $8,156,500 to fund this 
portion of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
effort from the fiscal year 1960 budget. 


RESEARCH GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 


The objectives of the NASA program of 
research grants and contracts are first, to 
augment NASA research capabilities by uti- 
lizing the scientific potentials of universities 
and other organizations and, secondly, to 
encourage additional scientists to work in 
fields fundamental to aeronautical and 
space technology, thereby broadening our 
foundation in these fields. The scientific 
and technological areas being supported 
encompass physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
planetary sciences, astronomy, astrophysics, 
fluid mechanics, propulsion and power, navi- 
gation and guidance, communication, mate- 
rials, structures, and the so-called life sci- 
ences which include biological physics, bio- 
chemistry, physiology, and psychology. 

The NASA program supported by grants 
and research contracts is a basic research 
program, the objective of which is to secure 
new fundamental knowledge. From research 
in physics we will expect to learn more about 
the fundamental nature of matter and 
energy. This is a prerequisite for major 
breakthroughs in space technology. Of par- 
ticular importance are areas dealing with the 
physics of hot ionized gases or plasmas, cos- 
mic rays and high energy particle physics, 
physics of solids, and physics of high tem- 
perature matter. From research in chem- 
istry we will expect major contributions to- 
ward materials of construction and means 
of propulsion of future space vehicles. Some 
of the problems include the nature of ener- 
getic and fast chemical reactions, photo- 
chemical processes (relevant to use of solar 
energy), and chemical processes in materials 
in the solid state. 

Research in astronomy and the planetary 
sciences comprises a variety of studies deal- 
ing with calculation and acquisition of accu- 
rate orbit and position data for planets, sur- 
face features of planets and the moon, at- 
mospheres of the earth and planets, geo- 
physics, and other topics. Astrophysics deals 
with the nature and distribution of matter 
and energy in space, the processes occurring 
in the stars, the formation and evolution of 
galaxies and the cosmos. Major questions 
such as the possible utilization of the matter 
and energy in space and the hazards to space 
flight of particles and radiation can only be 
answered by further basic understanding 
through astrophysical and other research. 

Research in the engineering sciences of 
fluid mechanics, propulsion and power, etc., 
is necessary for major advances in the tech- 
nology of space flight. The areas include re- 
search in hypervelocity fluid dynamics for 
application to high-speed entry into the 
atmospheres of the earth and other planets, 
the production of energy and conversion of 
energy among various forms for use in pro- 
pulsion and auxiliary powerplants, space 
flight navigation and flight path control, 
long distance communication, and materials 
and structures for space vehicles. 

Finally, to insure that man may travel in 
reasonable safety and function efficiently un- 
der the extreme conditions associated with 
space flight, basic research in the life sciences 
is required. These sciences include biological 
physics and chemistry which are concerned 
with the response of living organisms to 
radiation, weightlessness, and perhaps other 
physical conditions not now known and with 
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maintaining proper chemical environment 
necessary to support life. Research in phys- 
iology and psychology are required to study 
man’s functioning and behavior under the 
new and arduous conditions. 

Currently, contracts and grants have been 
placed with the following institutions: 

1. Yale University, Connecticut. 

2. University of Maryland. 

3. National Academy of Sciences. 

4. The Rice Institute, Texas. 

5. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, New 
York. 

6, University of Michigan, 

7. University of California. 

An even wider range of institutions will be 
incorporated in the program as it develops. 


SouNDING ROCKETS 


The principal aim of the sounding rocket 
program is to explore the earth’s upper at- 
mosphere and to investigate its relations to 
the sun. 

The earth’s upper atmosphere has a 
weather of its own, controlled largely by 
energy from the sun brought in by solar 
X-rays and ultraviolet light. The upper at- 
mosphere weather is just as dynamic as the 
weather of the lower atmosphere, involving 
large-scale circulations, winds, and seasonal 
changes. In the upper atmosphere, however, 
electricity and chemical changes play the 
predominant role, whereas in the lower at- 
mosphere water vapor plays the major role. 

The high atmosphere cannot be adequately 
observed and investigated from the ground or 
in balloons. Hence the sounding rocket is 
used. The $10 million in funds requested 
for fiscal year 1960 include moneys to pur- 
chase about 100 sounding rockets plus their 
research payloads. Since both the rockets 
and their payloads are long-lead-time items, 
it should be noted that many of the 100 
rockets to be fired during fiscal year 1960 
were bought in fiscal year 1959, while many 
of those bought from fiscal year 1960 funds 
will be used for firings in following years. 

The fiscal year 1960 request also includes 
moneys to develop a very high altitude 
sounding rocket capable of carrying scientific 
payloads to several thousands of miles alti- 
tude. One aim of this development is to 
produce a sounding rocket that will be much 
cheaper than the Scout satellite vehicle, 
which, while inexpensive as a satellite 
launching vehicle, would be too costly to use 
for atmospheric soundings. 

The fiscal year 1960 request also includes 
moneys required for the design of sounding 
rocket experiments, the design and develop- 
ment of special measuring instruments, the 
preparation of mobile rocket launching units 
and radio ground stations, the launching and 
reception of data from about 100 sounding 
rockets, and the reduction and analysis of 
the data. 

Whereas the sounding rocket program is 
fundamental research, and has as its primary 
aim the extension of the frontiers of knowl- 
edge, nevertheless the results will be of prac- 
tical value. The meteorological and com- 
munications fields, for example, may both be 
expected to benefit. In this last connection, 
previous rocket investigations of the earth's 
ionosphere have already led to an improve- 
ment by a factor of three in forecasts of 
what shortwave frequencies will be usable 
for radio communications. 


SCIENTIFIC SATELLITES 


Scientific satellites are to be launched into 
orbits which lie between 150 and 100,000 
miles above the earth’s surface. They have 
two major purposes: (a) to measure the 
characteristics of the outer reaches of the 
earth’s atmosphere; and (b) to measure the 
particles and radiations which originate in 
outer space and which cannot penetrate to 
the earth's surface through the atmosphere. 
A single satellite is able to make such meas- 
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urements over many months, years, or even 
decades; and with the proper choice of an 
orbit over the north and south poles it can 
sample the whole outer atmosphere as the 
earth rotates below. Such satellites have 
already carried scientific instruments weigh- 
ing as little as 21.5 pounds, and will carry 
weights of several tons in the future. 

Satellites yet to be launched in 1959 will 
carry lightweight exploratory payloads to 
survey quantities such as the earth’s mag- 
netic feld and radiation from the sun, in 
regions of space never examined before. 

1960 these payloads will become 
more sophisticated, as data from earlier satel- 
lites provides a better picture of the condi- 
tions to be encountered. Meanwhile, explo- 
ratory biological experiments and heavier 
payloads such as astronomical telescopes 
which can be pointed from the ground, will 
be developed and launched when ready. 

A number of important discoveries have 
already been made by the first few scientific 
satellites. The air above 200 miles now 
known to be many times thicker than had 
been believed; consequently more thrust will 
be required to maneuver spacecraft in this 
region. Van Allen discovered the Great Ra- 
diation Belt using the first American satel- 
lite. The hazards to both instruments and 
man must be completely understood before 
this belt can be penetrated with safety. 
These results, important though they may 
be, are minor compared to the flood of new 
knowledge which will come from scientific 
satellites over the next decade. 

The $22,800,000 in fiscal year 1960 funds 
are intended for laboratory research; pay- 
load design, development, and test; and re- 
duction and analysis of the resultant scien- 
tific data. The funds will provide for the 
purchase of two additional Juno boosters and 
of payload systems for Juno II and Delta 
vehicles, 
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LUNAR PROBES 


Lunar probes are instrumented rocket 
vehicles which measure and investigate 
physical phenomena in the space between 
the earth and the moon. Advanced vehicle 
systems can also investigate space in the 
close vicinity of the moon, the lunar surface 
with its mountains and valleys, and the 
moon's interior. Studies with lunar probes 
will provide the basic scientific data and lay 
the foundation for lunar explorations which 
will eventually include the exploration of 
the moon by man himself. 

Three lunar probes are scheduled to be 
launched during the next year. Equipment 
and instrumentation are designed to provide 
preliminary information on some of the 
physical characteristics of the moon itself 
as well as the space to be crossed. Apart 
from data to be radioed back to earth by all 
lunar probes during flight, two of the probes 
are expected to impact on the moon, While 
the instrumentation will be completely de- 
stroyed, information will be obtained dur- 
ing the last few seconds prior to the impact 
about the presence or absence of a lunar 
atmosphere, the nature of the moon’s surface, 
and any evidences of radioactive materials 
on the moon, 

The third probe will be a lunar orbiter, 
designed to become a satellite of the moon 
itself and to transmit back while orbiting a 
few hundred miles above the moon's surface. 

The funds totaling $7,140,000 requested for 
fiscal year 1960 need to be committed during 
this fiscal year to continue development of 
scientific instruments and technical equip- 
ment for the complex requirements of more 
advanced methods of exploration. The next 
step, planned for 1961, has as its objective 
the landing of instruments designed to with- 
stand the final descent, slowed down by retro- 
rockets. This will constitute the estab- 
lishment of a fixed, if small, extra, terrestrial 
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observatory which can transmit data between 
the earth and a celestial body. 

A successful landing will signal the start 
for the factual exploration of the moon. As 
with the earlier lunar probes, Pioneers I, 
III, and IV, the scientific data obtained will 
provide the information for the next objec- 
tive: The design and specifications for the 
characteristics of vehicles which can safely 
transport man across some 200,000 miles of 
space and land on our natural satellite. 

While the lunar probes to be launched 
will give us a better understanding of many 
of the basic physical and biological phe- 
nomena predominant in our solar system, not 
all of the questions puzzling to us can be 
answered by even the most sophisticated in- 
strumentation conceivable. They will have 
to wait until man himself has reached the 
moon and can conduct detailed surveys on 
the spot. 


DEEP SPACE PROBES 


The principal aim of the deep space probe 
program is to determine what exists and what 
is happening in outer space beyond the 
earth's atmosphere. 

In outer space lie the planets, the sun, 
and the stars. Through it move meteors, 
asteroids, comets, various radiations from 
the sun and stars, clouds of electrons and 
other charged particles, magnetic fields, and 
perhaps many other unknown quantities, 
Observations and measurements on these 
quantities from the surface of the earth are 
limited by the obscuring and distorting ef- 
fects of the earth's atmosphere, and the great 
distances between the observer and the ob- 
ject of study. With deep space probes, it be- 
comes possible to measure these quantities 
with instruments sent to the very region of 
study. 

From a practical point of view it is es- 
sential to make such measurements and ob- 
servations before undertaking manned flight 
into interplanetary space. 

Some of the $6,803,500 in funds requested 
during fiscal year 1960 will be devoted to the 
scientific and technical studies of the guid- 
ance, control, tracking, and radio systems 
required for deep space probe missions. 
Funds are also required for the design of 
measuring instruments needed to investigate 
the properties of interplanetary space and 
the planets. Funds are included for the as- 
sembly and launch of experimental vehicles, 
for the reception of radio data from the 
probes, and for the reduction and analysis of 
the information obtained. 

Two space probes are scheduled for firing 
either late in fiscal year 1959 or early in fiscal 
year 1960. Two others will be under prep- 
aration during fiscal year 1960 for launching 
during the following year. 


METEOROLOGY 
WHAT IS BEING DONE 


Two meteorological or weather satellite ex- 
periments were carried over from the IGY 
program. One was designed to take pictures 
of the cloud distribution over large areas 
of the earth. Another was designed to mea- 
sure the unequal heating of the atmosphere 
by the sun. The first experiment has already 
been launched by a Vanguard rocket while 
the second will have two launching attempts 
by midsummer. 

An effort is under way to prepare a more 
advanced weather satellite. This satellite 
project, called Tiros, originated with ARPA 
and has been recently transferred to NASA. 
The satellite itself will make use of tele- 
vision cameras and a variety of radiation 
detectors to observe clouds and detect storms, 
and to measure in detail the heating of the 
atmosphere.. One such satellite is scheduled 
for launching by the end of this year and a 
second in the spring of next year. 

. The next step beyond project Tiros will 
be to develop a prototype of an operational 
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weather satellite designed for a 700-mile 
altitude polar orbit. This satellite will have 
attitude control so that its instruments 
always point towards the earth. It will 
again have television or equivalent picture 
taking equipment for daylight observation 
of clouds. In addition, its advanced infra- 
red radiation detectors will permit cloud ob- 
servation at night as well as measurement of 
properties of the atmosphere. Development 
of this satellite is a major undertaking and 
will consume over two-thirds of the fiscal 
year 1960 meteorological satellite funds. 
Two launchings with a Vega booster are 
scheduled for 1961. 

For the more distant future, research and 
development on satellite-borne radar will 
be initiated. Research and development on 
24-hour meteorological satellites to remain 
“stationary overhead” at 22,300 miles above 
the equator will also be started. An ulti- 
mate operating system will probably use up 
to 6 satellites of the 700-mile high polar 
orbit variety and 4 of the 22,300 mile satel- 
lites. It will probably take a decade to 
achieve this goal. 


WHERE IT IS BEING DONE 


The efforts of many government, indus- 
trial, and university organizations through- 
out the country are being applied to the 
meteorological satellite program. On proj- 
ect Tiros, for example, the following groups 
are involved: 

1. U.S. Army Signal Research and Devel- 
opment Laboratory, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

2. U.S. Air Force Ballistic Missile Division, 
California. 

3. U.S. Weather Bureau, Maryland. 

4. U.S. Air Force Cambridge Research Cen- 
ter, Massachusetts. 

5. Navy Photographic Interpretation Cen- 
ter, Maryland. 

6. Atlantic Missile Range, Florida. 

7. Douglas Aircraft Corp., California and 
Oklahoma. 

8. Space Technology Laboratories, Cali- 
fornia. 

9. University of Wisconsin. 

10. Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

11. National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 


WHAT THESE DEVELOPMENTS MIGHT MEAN TO US 


The benefits to be derived from improved 
capacity in meteorology include convenience 
in planning personal activities, protection of 
life and property from weather disasters; 
safeguarding transportation; crop planning, 
control and protection; industrial planning 
of weather-dependent products, outdoor en- 
terprises, and heating and cooling loads; 
eventual limited weather control; and good 
will in return for providing these services to 
less fortunate people. In addition, the same 
meteorological data required for worldwide 
civilian needs can, by proper handling, be 
made to meet special military needs as well. 

Just how much improvement in the science 
and practice of meteorology will result from 
the satellite use is not certain. We are confi- 
dent of its storm and cloud detecting ability 
and have great hopes that its other measure- 
ments will make possible significant improve- 
ments in long-range forecasting. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
WHAT IS BEING DONE 


The NASA has undertaken a program to 
develop the capability of using satellites for 
long-range communication. Of the several 
possible approaches to the problem, NASA 
has chosen to concentrate on what is known 
as a passive refiector satellite. With this type 
of satellite, a strong radio signal is beamed 
at the satellite and its weak reflections are 
picked up by powerful receiving stations 
which may be thousands of miles distant. 

The first such satellite will be a 100-foot 
diameter inflatable sphere which will be 
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placed into a 1,000 mile high orbit by the end 
of 1959. Experiments in bouncing radio sig- 
nals from the satellite will be conducted be- 
tween the east and west coasts of the United 
States. During 1960 and 1961 three addi- 
tional launches of passive reflector satellites 
will be made, one of which is planned to 
carry a number of such satellites to an al- 
titude of 2,500 miles. 

In an ultimate operating system using this 
type of communication satellite, it is en- 
visioned that as many as 25 satellites at this 
altitude will be required to insure virtually 
uninterrupted communications, This is not 
an unreasonable requirement, since as many 
as 10 can be launched with a single Vega 
booster. 

The passive satellites will be available for 
all to use. Because they carry no equipment 
to restrict the number of channels, many 
users can make simultaneous use of them, 
subject only to the well-known problem of 
frequency allocation. 

Another attractive type of communication 
satellite is the active repeater. This satel- 
lite receives signals from the ground and re- 
broadcasts them to a station over the horizon. 
It must carry a receiver, transmitter, and 
antenna and must ultimately be attitude 
controlled for antenna pointing. The satel- 
lite will require internal power. The most 
likely ultimate system would make use of 
three such satellites equally spaced in the 
22,300-mile equatorial orbit. 

The active repeater program is being pri- 
marily carried by the Department of De- 
fense. The NASA is programing some funds 
to develop special electronics equipment tai- 
lored to civilian requirements for this type 
of satellite, one of which is the relay of 
meteorological data. 


WHERE IT IS BEING DONE 


The first NASA experiments in the passive 
reflector field will involve the following or- 
ganizations: 

1. Jet Propulsion Laboratory, California. 

2. Naval Research Laboratory, Maryland. 

8. NASA Langley Research Center, Vir- 
ginia. 

4. U.S. Army Research and Development 
Laboratory, New Jersey. 

In addition, all interested parties have been 
invited to prepare to make experiments in 
reflecting signals from the satellite and will 
be aided in every way possible by the NASA. 
Orbit information supplied by the NASA will 
help such participants lock on to the faint 
signals. 

A number of major communications com- 
panies have expressed great interest in the 
data and at least one is making major in- 
vestments in equipment to participate in 
the experiment. 


WHAT THESE DEVELOPMENTS MIGHT MEAN 
TO US 


By 1962 the present transatlantic tele- 
phone cable will be saturated with messages. 
By 1970 there is predicted a sevenfold in- 
crease in message units to a total of 21 mil- 
lion, At the present minimum toll of $12 
from New York to London, there is a poten- 
tial gross income of over $200 million per 
year. However, best estimates of the invest- 
ment required to operate a satellite system 
lead one to predict greatly reduced rates for 
transatlantic telephone calls. 

Telephone communications to more re- 
mote parts of the world are even less satis- 
factory. We have no transoceanic television 
at all. There is every reason to believe that 
communications satellites will eventually 
prove to be a solution to all of these de- 
ficiencies. 


MANNED SPACE FLIGHT 


The manned satellite program is but one 
in a series of systematic steps leading toward 
interplanetary flight. But, for many rea- 
sons, it is a most important step. The type 
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of vehicle needed for successful reentry into 
the earth’s atmosphere from a satellite orbit 
will, in the future, be used to return man 
from satellite stations or from more distant 
places. But even more important, it is the 
first vehicle that can put man into a zero 
gravity environment for a prolonged period 
of time; thus it will permit a detailed study 
of the many physiological problems asso- 
ciated with weightlessness. 

The problems associated with filght of a 
manned satellite may be briefly stated as 
follows. It is first necessary to provide 
booster rockets with sufficient impulse to 
place into orbit a satellite weighing in excess 
of 2,000 pounds. These booster rockets must 
be highly reliable, and safety procedures must 
be developed to cope with as many eventuali- 
ties as possible. Guidance systems must be 
capable of establishing sufficiently accurate 
orbits to permit completion of the mission. 
Once in orbit, the satellite must be habitable 
for the duration of the filght, and must be 
instrumented to record useful data. The 
orbit must be precisely determined from the 
ground prior to the application of retro- 
thruct for reentry into the earth’s at- 
mosphere. 

Reentry is one of the most hazardous 
aspects of manned space flight. During this 
phase of flight the vehicle and its occupant 
are threatened by large deceleration loads 
and high temperatures. Surviving these, the 
vehicle must land safely at some preselected 
point. 

Project Mercury, the first manned satellite 
project, which is now well underway, has 
the objectives of achieving orbital flight and 
successful recovery of a manned satellite 
at the earliest practicable date, and to in- 
vestigate the capabilities of man in a space 
environment. In order to accomplish these 
objectives with a reasonable assurance of 
success, a reentry vehicle of the ballistic 
(nonlifting) type was selected for this proj- 
ect. This vehicle not only represents the 
simplest and most reliable configuration, but 
has the additional advantage of being suf- 
ficiently light that it can be fitted on an 
unmodified IDBM booster. 

The Project Mercury satellite, therefore, 
will consist of a capsule which is launched 
into orbit by the Atlas booster. Within this 
capsule, the man is supported in a form- 
fitting couch, so that he can withstand the 
high acceleration loads during launch and 
reentry. The capsule also contains a life 
support system and sufficient food and water 
for a 1-day period in space. During this 
period, the pilot's reaction to space flight 
will be measured, and data will be trans- 
mitted to the ground. 

Descent from orbit will be initiated by fir- 
ing small rockets in a direction opposite to 
the flight path. After the satellite enters the 
atmosphere, it will be slowed down by aero- 
dynamic drag. The frictional heat, accom- 
panying this drag, will be dissipated in a 
heat shield. Once the capsule has slowed to 
less than the speed of sound, a parachute will 
be deployed; a water landing is planned, 
although recovery on land or water will be 
feasible. 

The ballistic orbiting vehicle will answer 
many questions concerning the effects of 
weightlessness of man’s capabilities and 
behavior in a space environment. Such ques- 
tions must be answered before longer space 
flights can be realized, and before more com- 
Plicated tasks can be assigned to the pilot or 
occupant. 

However, the ballistic capsule is not the 
only vehicle suited for manned space flight. 
Because this vehicle cannot maneuver dur- 
ing reentry, recovery at a small preselected 
site is improbable. This fact places an added 
burden on the recovery system. In addi- 
tion, the decelerations encountered during a 
ballistic reentry, although well within the 
limits of human tolerance, are quite large. 
Both of these drawbacks of the ballistic 
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vehicle can be circumvented by following a 
reentry trajectory wherein some aerodynamic 
lift is provided. Because a lifting vehicle 
can be controlled, recovery at a definite site 
is feasible. The maximum deceleration en- 
countered during a lifting reentry can be less 
than 2 g, as compared with 8 g for the 
ballistic reentry. 

It is clear, therefore, that a lifting reentry 
vehicle will be of considerable importance 
in the study of man’s capabilities in a space 
environment; and it may be of even greater 
importance as a “shuttle” vehicle between 
earth and an orbiting space science labora- 
tory, or as a vehicle to be used in the return 
from moon or interplanetary explorations. 

Project Mercury is the NASA’s most urgent 
program, and is being pursued at a rate that 
will give this Nation a highly reliable 
space vehicle at the earliest practicable date. 
In order to continue our efforts at the present 
accelerated rate, we are requesting $70 mil- 
lion for manned space flight in fiscal year 
1960. Approximately 70 percent of these 
funds are required to complete the funding 
of 12 satellite capsules and of the Little Joe, 
Redstone, Jupiter, and Atlas boosters. Most 
of the remaining funds are needed for flight-, 
range-, and recovery-operations, for flight 
test models, and other related equipment. 
Only a small percentage of the requested 
funds has been reserved for studies of ad- 
vanced manned satellite vehicles. 

Contracts in support of the Mercury pro- 
gram have been place with: 

1. North American Aviation, California, 

2. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minnesota. 

3. Electro Mechanical Research, Inc., Flor- 
ida. 

4. Cook Electric Co., Illinois. 

5. Ballistic Missile Division (Air Force). 

6. Army Ballistic Missile Agency (Chief of 
Ordnance, Army). 

7. Aerolab Development Co., California. 

8. Thiokol Chemical Corp., New Jersey. 

9. Army Ordnance Missile Command. 

10. McDonnell Aircraft Corp., Missouri. 

11. Radioplane, a division of Northrop 
Corp., California. 


SPACE RENDEZVOUS TECHNIQUES 


As the art of space flight advances, par- 
ticularly in the areás involving manned 
flight, it will be desirable to be able to exe- 
cute rendezvous contacts between vehicles. 
In particular, it is visualized that permanent 
orbiting manned laboratories will be essen- 
tial as a forerunner to manned space flight 
to other planets. These vehicles have not yet 
been designed, but it is expected that they 
would include technological laboratory fea- 
tures for the investigation of the reliability 
of components and equipment intended for 
long-duration space flights. Such perma- 
nent laboratories will have to be resupplied 
and remanned from time to time, and hence 
systems must be devised that will permit 
accurate and certain contact between the 
permanent laboratory and the rendezvousing 
supply craft. 

It is already known that a number of 
major technological problems must be solved 
before assured rendezvous flights can be ac- 
complished. Among these problems are the 
establishment of referencing methods for 
fixing the relative positions of both vehicles; 
the development of accurate, lightweight 
target acquisition equipment that can be 
used for locating the space station or labora- 
tory from the supply craft; the develop- 
ment of very accurate guidance and control 
systems to permit the establishment of very 
precise flight paths; and the development 
of sources of control power. It is anticipated 
that other equally complex problems will be 
uncovered as soon as active research and 
development of rendezvousing vehicles is 
entered into. 

A sum of $3 million is being requested in 
fiscal year 1960 to initiate studies on various 
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aspects of the rendezvous problem and to 
begin early research and development of 
components that appear promising as a solu- 
tion to the problems. This money will be 
expended through contracts with industrial 
firms and other Government agencies hav- 
ing competence in the field. 


Mr. Speaker, after considering all 
these items carefully the subcommittee 
unanimously approved each, as did the 
full committee. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, the authorizing commit- 
tee desires every year to go over care- 
fully and authorize specifically whatever 
scientific programs are to be performed 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. We want to follow the 
programs closely and, particularly, we 
want the opportunity to judge whether 
they are necessary and productive in re- 
search, development, and exploration. 
We want to be careful that this money is 
not spent to create an empire encum- 
bered with procedures, and redtape, and 
short on results. This House should say 
to the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee that it wants the committee to 
watch these programs closely, especially 
when we have started by cutting the 
administration figures. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who desire to do so may 
have permission to extend their remarks 
at this point in the Recorp on the bill 
now under consideration, and that all 
Members who so desire may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks in the Recor on this important 
measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louis- 
iana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
while the 86th Congress in this session 
will make many appropriations which 
are larger, it will, I am convinced, make 
none more vital to the future of this Na- 
tion than the $480,550,000 which H.R. 
7007 earmarks for the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 

These funds and the agency which 
they support will shape the course and 
the rate of progress of this Nation in the 
exploration of outer space. I regard the 
total trimmed in committee by approxi- 
mately $4 million, as a rockbottom fig- 
ure; I think we could not appropriate 
less and expect to achieve the objectives 
which are widely recognized as vital to 
national security. These objectives in- 
clude: 

First. International prestige. 

Overnight, space developments have 
become the paramount symbol of tech- 
nological progress and national pre- 
paredness. Other nations will continue 
to look at us as the strongest Nation, or 
as a Nation equal in strength to any oth- 
er, only as long as our progress in space 
equals or surpasses that of any other 
nation. 

A third of the world’s people, whose 
nations stretch across the underbelly of 
the Eastern Hemisphere, from western 
Africa to the eastern Orient, have shaken 
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the bonds of colonialism recently and 
won their emancipation. Now largely 
neutral in the East-West power struggle, 
this great bloc of nations will be watch- 
ing the progress on both sides in space 
exploration very closely. They quite 
probably will be swayed to the side 
which demonstrates a clearcut superi- 
ority. Certainly they will be very im- 
pressed by the outcome of the race to the 
moon. 

The course of foreign affairs has been 
clearly affected already, and will be more 
strongly affected in the future, by the 
progress of the space race. 

Second. Economic benefits. 

It has become very apparent our space 
effort will produce economic benefits. 
Many experts believe the benefits will re- 
pay the costs by many times. The same 
experts believe the investment will be 
covered easily by the benefits in a single 
area—weather observation and control. 
We also will reap benefits in communica- 
tions, transportation, mapping, and oth- 
er fields too innumerable to list here. 

Some experts have forecast that the 
space effort will in 15 years engage more 
men and resources than any other field 
of endeavor. The space industries al- 
ready are making an enormous contri- 
bution to our economy. 

In the light of these objectives, the 
appropriation has strong bipartisan sup- 
port. It has been approved by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and strongly endorsed 
by the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
time limitations, there is not adequate 
opportunity to discuss the pending bill. 
However, I want to make a brief state- 
ment for the RECORD. 

I am in favor of the space program, 
and I am in favor of this bill, with the 
exception of that paragraph against 
which complaint has been made by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THomas] 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forp]. I refer to section 4, which is as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, no appropriation may be made to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for any period prior to July 
30, 1965, unless previously authorized by leg- 
islation hereafter enacted by the Congress. 


This objectionable paragraph will 
have a tendency to slow down the space 
program and cause unnecessary compli- 
cations and difficulties. It seems to me 
that this Agency should be appropriated 
for in the same manner as other agen- 
cies in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, 

I want to commend the committee for 
bringing out a program which seems to 
be sound and in the public interest. I 
regret very much that the objectionable 
section was added and I hope some way 
may be found to eliminate it prior to the 
time the bill goes to the President for 
his signature. 

Mr. HECHLER. I desire to commend 
the chairman of the committee on 
Science and Astronautics, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs], for the 
able presentation he has made to support 
the bill to authorize appropriations for 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
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ministration. As chairman of this, the 
first permanent standing committee to be 
created by the House of Representatives 
since 1892, he has done outstanding 
work in a field which challenges the fu- 
ture of us all. 

In fact, I believe that the very survival 
of civilization itself depends in large 
part on the success or failure of the work 
of the committee and those agencies 
under its jurisdiction. 

This morning, our committee heard 
testimony by Vice Adm. Hyman Rickover 
concerning our educational system. It 
was disturbing testimony. Admiral 
Rickover stressed that we must bear 
down and train our high school students 
more rigorously if we ever hope to pro- 
tect our national security in the future. 

At one point, I stated that as a fresh- 
man Congressman I was deeply disturbed 
at the ease with which Congress appro- 
priates billions of dollars for missiles 
and national defense, yet how extremely 
difficult it is to put any more emphasis on 
strengthening our educational system. 
Admiral Rickover replied that the cheap- 
est dollars that we can spend today are 
our investments in education. In re- 
sponse to another question, he said that 
waste in our missile program could be 
attributable to faults in our educational 
system. 

When the NASA authorization bill was 
considered by the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, I had some reserva- 
tions about one section of the bill au- 
thorizing $4,750,000 for propulsion de- 
velopment facilities. No site for this 
facility had been selected, and it was 
difficult to justify authorization of such 
items as roads, fencing, site preparations, 
and a water system when the site had not 
been picked. The committee voted 
unanimously to strike out the authoriza- 
tion of $4,750,000 in the bill. 

I believe that our tendency in Con- 
gress today is to accept too eagerly the 
estimates of the executive agencies in 
the field of missile development and na- 
tional defense, and to overlook that we 
might be making a better investment by 
spending some of these funds for educa- 
tion. This has always been the history 
of military appropriations which suffer 
in time of calm, and are overappropri- 
ated in time of crisis. We are now in a 
time of crisis. We must exercise great 
care as we move forward in this all- 
important field. 

During World War II, we had the 
example of the Truman committee which 
saved the country untold billions of dol- 
lars in time of crisis. I trust that we in 
Congress will follow this example in 
scrutinizing these authorizations and ap- 
propriations with the greatest of care. 

In the case of the NASA authorization, 
I want to assure my colleagues in the 
Congress that the bill received careful 
consideration by the committee. The 
bill, after we had stricken out the $4,- 
750,000 authorization, was reported out 
unanimously. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I protest 
as emphatically as I know how the con- 
sideration of this bill, H.R. 7007, under 
suspension of the rules which limits 
debate to 40 minutes and prohibits the 
offering of amendments. 
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The National Aeronuatics and Space 
Administration is a new agency and it 
is of the utmost importance that Mem- 
bers of the House know the full story of 
what is here contemplated. 

This bill deals with the spending of 
more than $480 million and the very 
terms of the bill give the House Ap- 
priations Committee but little more 
authority than to rubberstamp this huge 
amount. 

I cannot support this kind of pro- 
cedure and will vote against the bill. Let 
this measure come back to the House 
with the opportunity for adequate de- 
bate and the opportunity for Members 
to work their will through the process of 
amendment. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr Speaker, I urge 
favorable consideration of H.R. 7007, 
submitted by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. Brooks]. No one who has attended 
the hearings this year or who has read 
the transcript of the hearings conducted 
last year under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] can fail to be 
impressed with the tremendous potential 
that the world possesses in its relation- 
ship to space. 

Man needs to know more about his 
environment so that he can reasonably 
predict, understand, use and possibly 
control factors that dominate his very 
existence. We are entering a new field, 
possibly inaugurating an age of explora- 
tion that will dim the memory of other 
centuries. 

When Columbus began his voyage 
across the Atlantic, he had no idea of 
the real size or shape of the world in 
which he lived or of the lands toward 
which he was sailing. He and the brave 
men who followed him opened up new 
fields of knowledge for mankind. To- 
day, man faces an even greater chal- 
lenge. Not only is the Moon, Venus, or 
Mars within our reach, but also those 
wide unlimited areas beyond our solar 
system. Although this challenges our 
imagination, we must also realize the 
practical advantages which will result 
when we conquer outer space. 

In one phase alone, if we can learn 
more about weather through the use of 
artificial satellites, it could mean much 
in protection of life and property from 
hurricanes, typhoons, and other storms. 

In another phase involving communi- 
cations, we could make available to all 
the nations of the world unlimited radio, 
television and communications facilities. 
This will supplement cables which will 
soon fail to meet demand by a large 
margin. Between 1960 and 1970, the 
number of transoceanic message units 
is expected to go up sevenfold. A single 
television channel is the equivalent of 
1,000 voice units. To try to meet this 
need by cables would be impossibly ex- 
pensive. Satellites offer an efficient and 
economical solution. 

Some may scoff at the talk of space 
and the cosmic world. They regard it 
as blue sky stuff. Admittedly, when 
you venture into new fields you cannot 
be sure that your compass is always 
reliable and you cannot know if the 
guideposts are planted squarely. 
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But let me assure you that this com- 
mittee has not provided a blank check 
as the flying carpet for the conquest of 
outer space. The requests for funds 
were given thorough scrutiny. The en- 
tire committee was broken down into 
subcommittees and each of these sub- 
committees held hearings on every 
phase of the items requested within the 
administration budget. When these 
hearings were completed, the committee 
had eliminated over $5 million of the 
amounts requested. 

Although we must have faith in the 
programs which our scientists have set 
before us—and I can assure you that 
these men are dedicated and conscien- 
tious Americans—the taxpayer can feel 
confident that this most necessary pro- 
gram has been set up as economically as 
is feasible under the circumstances. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, man’s ven- 
ture into space represents the dawning of 
a new era for man will soon no longer be 
confined to the earth and its atmosphere. 
Our country has accepted the challenge 
of this age and the bill which is before 
this Congress represents evidence of our 
efforts to translate the acceptance of that 
challenge into a national effort. This bill 
which is before us asks for the appro- 
priation of $480,550,000, money which 
represents an investment upon which we 
can rightly expect great returns. The 
return of which we speak and think is not 
necessarily measured in dollars, but 
rather in terms of national security, pres- 
tige, and advancement for these United 
States. 

We are forced to think in terms of se- 
curity not just because of the rapid rate 
with which Russia is advancing but be- 
cause of the avowed interest of this Na- 
tion to impose upon the world the yoke of 
communism. We are aware of the fact 
that within minutes that nation could de- 
stroy us just as we could destroy them. 
To advance in the field of science and 
astronautics will be the greatest deter- 
rent for such a happening we can have. 
We know that if we are to be secure and 
feel secure—the latter is of great impor- 
tance—we must stand on the principle 
of scientific achievement This authori- 
zation of appropriations in the sum of 
$480,550,000 is a means of providing the 
material resources through which we 
might attain that security. 

We think also in terms of prestige for 
it is important that the United States 
demonstrate to the free world that a free 
enterprise nation can out perform, out 
produce, and advance quicker and 
further in these technical fields than 
can any enslaved and regimented nation. 
We are interested in maintaining our 
prestige because we thus strengthen our 
relationship with the free world. We re- 
alize that this prestige cannot be pur- 
chased with these dollars but we believe 
that prestige will result when our great 
minds are given the tools and material 
with which to work and achieve. 

We think in terms of advancement be- 
cause America’s curiosity and imagina- 
tion do not want to feel the restraint of 
minds which think only in terms of the 
status quo. The new discoveries which 
have already revealed themselves as a re- 
sult of a mere sampling of space indicate 
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that we have great things in store for us. 
This advancement tells us that the satel- 
lite will aid man in his fight against the 
elements, and open new roads in the field 
of world communications. The scientists 
tell us that these are but a small part of 
the advancements we are about to make 
as the universe becomes our testing 
ground. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of America’s 
role in meeting the challenge of the new 
area for that role is that of leadership, 
leadership which will carry the free 
world to new heights of achievement and 
accomplishment, 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I strong- 
ly disapprove this suspension of rules 
procedure where we take 20 minutes for 
and against to authorize a $480 million 
appropriation. The Committee on 
Space and Astronautics has a responsi- 
bility to this House to explain this bill 
and to answer questions. The committee 
under suspension of rules is failing to do 
this and in so doing is denying needed 
information to all the Members. It does 
no good as the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Futton] said, to put the ex- 
planation in full in the Recorp as if it 
has been said, because it comes too late 
to affect the debate and the vote. 

I want to thank the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Ruopes] for asking for a 
rolicall vote, so that we can at least read 
the Recorp to learn the information we 
should have been given during debate. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, are not proper parlia- 
mentary rules followed, particularly on 
so new and complicated a matter as 
space and astronautics? Finally, where 
are the liberals who are always so quick 
on other occasions to decry any denial 
of rights to people? Why are they not 
concerned over the lack of free and open 
discussion in this new and technical 
field? Surely, the people and we, their 
representatives, ought to have a full de- 
bate on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, on this I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman insists, I ask unanimous 
consent that the further consideration 
of the bill, which the administration is 
very anxious to have passed, be post- 
poned until Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1960 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7175) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and Farm Credit Administration 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited 
to 2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
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and controlled by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7175, with 
Mr Ki pax in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we bring you the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill for the com- 
ing fiscal year. It has been my privi- 
lege to present a number of these bills 
during the years. I think this time our 
subcommittee has faced one of the most 
trying times in which to bring about a 
balance between the various activities 
and provide the proper funds for this 
large and great Department. I have 
had numerous Members come to me and 
ask me what the total funds for the De- 
partment are and what the total cut 
for the various activities is. Mr. Chair- 
man, I advised them that this commit- 
tee has worked as hard as it knew how 
to point out that all the activities of 
the Department of Agriculture do not 
lend themselves to being placed into one 
common fund. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
a large number of activities which are 
not readily chargeable to American 
agriculture as such. The Department 
of Agriculture has control of various 
programs that are for the protection of 
the people of this country. It is 
chargeable with funds for such activi- 
ties as meat inspection and disease and 
pest control. In this bill are funds for 
the general programs of the Depart- 
ment, which, in turn, cover all the 
various activities that are required by 
a nation as big as ours, to see to it that 
not only this year but in the years to 
come there is adequate food and fiber 
for a growing population. Not only 
does the Department have the respon- 
sibility to carry out those activities, but 
there are other agencies of the Depart- 
ment that handle lending programs. 
For example, the Department of Agri- 
culture is the agency through which 
loans are made for REA and for various 
rural housing and production programs. 

Those are programs in which criteria 
must be met by the applicant and where 
there must be repayment with interest. 
Those are to be found in this bill. 

Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but in 
the Department of Agriculture we 
have the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
This huge Corporation was set up be- 
cause of the necessity of buying and sell- 
ing and various other activities. The 
Congress felt that we needed a corporate 
entity so that it could act under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Congress. And 
yet because it is a corporation, with a 
board of directors which can make deci- 
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sions and buy and sell and do those var- 
ious things, it has been used repeatedly 
by the Government, both under this ad- 
ministration and preceding administra- 
tions, as the vehicle for doing a myriad 
of activities which could be done better 
through a corporate setup than in any 
other way. 

Thus we find, Mr. Chairman, that a 
big part of the foreign-aid program—the 
Public Law 480 program—has been han- 
dled through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration because that was the best way 
in which to doit. And yet when we bring 
this appropriation bill here for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, we include 
funds for reimbursement of CCC for this 
aid to our foreign policy. And we find, 
and properly so, in this program, the 
restoration of capital to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for price support pro- 
grams. 

If you will check those activities, as 
we have tried to do in our report, Mr. 
Chairman, you will see that at least 56 
percent of the appropriated funds in this 
bill are for activities that are not prop- 
erly chargeable to American agriculture, 
except perhaps on the ground that some 
of these Federal programs have benefits 
to agriculture as well as to the general 
public. 

Our committee has tried to recognize 
that this is a growing country. We have 
tried to recognize that, in the short pe- 
riod of years that the United States has 
been in existence, we have wasted more 
natural resources in a shorter period of 
time than any nation in history. 

When you sit on our committee and 
learn of the acres and acres of land that 
will no longer serve to produce many 
types of agricultural products because 
the soil is diseased; when you learn that 
we have given up the chestnut tree and 
are in the process of losing our oak trees; 
yes, when you learn of the inroads that 
disease and pests are making in this 
great country of ours, you realize that 
the fight of the folks in the Department 
of Agriculture, joined in by others, to 
keep these inroads from becoming 
greater and greater, is a continuing 
problem and not a short-range problem. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman; we have tried in 
this bill to give a degree of balance to 
the needs of the American public, to the 
absolute necessity that we keep the peo- 
ple of the future supplied with food and 
fiber. And in that we have tried to listen 
to our colleagues and others who are 
interested, and who recognize that spe- 
cific and special attention must be given 
to local problems that need extra 
attention. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have a won- 
derful subcommittee. They are all fine 
gentlemen, interested in the American 
taxpayer, the American people, and in 
the welfare of agriculture because it is 
a major part of the three broad divisions 
of our American people. We have tried 
to bring together our concerted views to 
see to it, within the limits of what we 
could make available under present con- 
ditions, that attention be given to these 
various and increasing problems. 

Mr. Chairman, we bring you a bill that 
in sum total has been reduced about $142 
million from the funds requested. A 
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major part of that culminates from dis- 
cussions that we have had here in the 
Congress concerning the farm: program 
and specifically the handling of basic 
commodities. And remember this, that 
that there is a real difference between 
the treatment of the so-called basic com- 
modities and other commodities which 
should be described as the difference be- 
tween storables and nonstorables, If 
you have a huge carryover of cotton in 
one year, that will last 50 years and be in 
the way of 49 new crops. On the other 
hand, if you have an oversupply of pota- 
toes, citrus, or strawberries, however big 
it is one year, the chances are that they 
would not be in your way the next year. 

But be that as it may, for storable 
commodities, price supports were based 
upon holding production in line with do- 
mestic and foreign markets. I have 
made speech after speech, year after 
year on this floor pointing out that, 
while the basic law created the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for the pur- 
pose of supporting commodities by loans 
and purchases, it also contemplated that 
they would sell so as to retain to the 
American farmer world markets. Year 
after year I pointed out that law. In the 
hearing this year the Secretary agreed, 
and you will find I make reference to it 
in my report, that they have always had 
this authority to sell in world markets 
without regard to domestic price support 
levels. You will find it in his own words. 

In this bill we have tried to require the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to do 
what it was intended to do to start with. 
It was intended that this huge Corpora- 
tion get its money to operate its activi- 
ties to the fullest extent possible from 
the receipts from commodities which it 
sold. In 1953, 1954, and 1955 the Depart- 
ment did not follow that policy. In that 
period the holdings of this Corporation, 
its payments for storage and all the rest 
greatly increased. In 1956 our Govern- 
ment changed this policy and started 
selling those commodities and we have 
been very proud of it since. But, in 1958 
and 1959 once more this Corporation re- 
verted to holding our cotton about 41⁄2 
cenis above the world markets. Thus, 
instead of selling a million or 2 million 
bales of cotton and having the receipts 
on which to operate, the Corporation has 
come to the Congress for cash with 
which to operate and in this bill we have 
failed to restore $100 million requested 
for restoration of capital impairment of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. In 
other words, if they will sell these com- 
modities in line with what the law di- 
rects, and I cite the Comptroller Gen- 
eral on that point and, may I say, the 
Secretary has assured us he will do that, 
through the means of getting cash for 
this cotton, they should be able to make 
up this $100 million. 

We have tried to bring the conserva- 
tion reserve program into line. Many 
of you have read reports as to how this 
program has been handled in a good 
many areas. But, this program is of- 
fered to you as a means of bringing this 
production into line. Yet, all of our in- 
vestigations show that frequently the 
payments have been made for the wrong 
purpose. 
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We have tried to write into law a pro- 
vision that will protect us against that. 

May I say one thing further that per- 
haps you will be interested in. This 
situation has deteriorated to the point 
where many of us have held the Secre- 
tary responsible for aggravating the 
problem, The Secretary, in turn, I am 
afraid, has felt it was due to the failure of 
the Congress to pass an appropriate law. 
It has been difficult in the heated argu- 
ments on both sides to determine ex- 
actly where we stand. So we asked the 
Secretary if he would, with the aid of the 
lawyers, write out for the committee, so 
there would not be any misunderstand- 
ing, what changes he wanted in exist- 
ing law. He acceded to our request and 
you will find in the hearings his rec- 
ommendations for wheat, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, Public Law 480, and the conserva- 
tion reserve. That is in the hearings. 

Needless to say, I do not agree with 
him, but I want to express here my ap- 
preciation to him for his willingness to 
spell out in print exactly where he stands. 
It does clear the air to that extent. Per- 
haps, with that start, we can bring these 
things together and make a determina- 
tion as to just where we can go. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is it not a fact that 
the recommendation the Secretary made 
was to the effect that he should be given 
more discretionary power over fixing the 
price support levels for the several com- 
modities? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that that certainly is true. 
We recognize the worthy end that the 
Secretary frequently mentions, and I 
subscribe to it, and I am sure the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina does. But 
I never could personally determine how 
he would reach his determinations and 
recommendations. The bill which he 
submitted spells out our request and we 
put it in the hearing; after all, it is up 
to the legislative committee so far as 
doing anything about it, which I made 
quite clear at the time. For wheat, 
peanuts, and tobacco he wants authority 
to reduce price supports at his discretion 
to as low as 75 percent of average prices 
for the previous 3 years. He asked for 
an increase in Public Law 489, which 
after all is an adjunct of foreign aid, 
and he wants an increase for conserva- 
tion reserves, which I do not think 
touches production top side or bottom. 

Mr. COOLEY. The point I want to 
make is that if you accept the Secre- 
tary’s recommendations, you would not 
reduce overall production because the 
record, as indicated in your report, shows 
that increased production has always 
resulted in the lowering of prices. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman. I want to express 
again my appreciation to the Secretary 
for submitting his views, because now 
we can see where we are and start from 
there. I cannot see how it would help 
to solve the situation if it was adopted 
tomorrow, however. 

Mr. COOLEY. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman and the members of his 
subcommittee for making it very em- 
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phatic at the outset of this report that 
agriculture today is being charged with 
hundreds of millions of dollars which 
should not be charged against the 
farmers of America. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iyield. 

Mr. STEED. I note in your bill and 
in the report you have restored funds 
that we think are needed in the water- 
shed program and in the soil conserva- 
tion program. I see in the report that 
you expect to restore the program to the 
full extent. If the gentleman remembers, 
last year after the bill was finished it 
carried additional funds which would 
have permitted a $5 million program of 
planning, but for some reason the De- 
partment saw fit to cut that to $4,700,000, 
and this year recommended that it be 
cut further to $4,300,000. The commit- 
tee, I understand, has restored the full 
amount of funds and the report instructs 
the Department that the planning pro- 
gram go ahead on the $5 million basis. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We do not say it quite 
as strongly as the gentleman has. It is 
our opinion that the Department has 
slowed down on its planning work, be- 
cause they have slowed down on the con- 
struction work to the point where they 
have construction work ahead. It is our 
opinion that planning should proceed 
faster than construction. 

We have tried in this bill to provide 
planning money and construction money, 
and we strongly urge them to proceed 
at a rate that will take them along faster 
in both fields. 

Mr. STEED. Last year in your report 
on the item of research I believe you in- 
structed them to make certain studies 
and come back this year with recom- 
mendations as to what the study showed 
was practical. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I know of the gen- 
tleman’s strong interest in that field. 
The committee waited until the last day 
of the hearings, hoping to get recom- 
mendations from the Department. In- 
stead all that was ever done was to have 
an additional committee which brought 
together a compilation, you might say, 
of what would be needed and what would 
be desired throughout the United States. 
It covers some hundred-odd facilities. 
We have yet to receive any concrete 
recommendation, but we have asked the 
Department to submit it as soon as they 
can. We have not had anything so far. 

Mr. STEED. I hope you will have 
something from them very soon. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. TIyield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I want to express my 
appreciation to the gentleman for yield- 
ing to me, and I want, also, to congratu- 
late the committee on the bill they have 
brought before the House. I have not 
had time to consider it in its entirety, 
but, certainly, some features of it are 
very well thought out and very properly 
put in the bill. 

I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question in regard to the ACP program. 
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As I read the committee report I find 
nothing in the report on what we usually 
define as an annual practice within the 
ACP program. Am I correct in my in- 
terpretation? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is very difficult for 
me to say what is considered annual and 
what is not. There are many categories 
involved in this program, I say again, 
you have a national catalog of practices 
that are available within the State. A 
similar catalog of practices is available 
within the county. From that the 
farmer, who in the end is the one mostly 
involved, selects that program which he 
thinks would be best fitted to his land. 
There are plenty of chances for things 
to be included that should not be, but it 
seems adequate on the local level, where 
the farmer, in the final analysis, selects 
the practice he thinks most important 
for his land. The farmer, after all, has 
to put up his own labor and usually about 
the same amount of money. Actually, 
we have left the program as it has been 
for the last 2 years. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
want to commend the chairman and the 
members of the committee for a job well 
done. This agriculture program is a 
most difficult program to cope with and 
the committee, in my opinion, has done 
a good job. I especially want to thank 
the committee for what they did for the 
Soil Conservation Service in this bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank my friend 
from Iowa. 

Now to continue, I would like to dis- 
cuss some of the other programs in- 
cluded in this bill. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


The Agricultural Research Service 
conducts the production and utilization 
research of the Department—except 
forestry research—and the inspection, 
disease and pest control, and eradication 
work associated with this research. 

The committee recommends $63,961,590 
for the coming year for the research 
activities of this agency, which is $278,410 
less than the budget estimate. This pro- 
vides an increase of $1,250,000 over funds 
provided for fiscal year 1959, as follows: 
$200,000 for construction and improve- 
ment of facilities at the National Arbo- 
retum; $600,000 to construct facilities for 
crops research at Logan, Utah; $200,000 
for research on cotton mechanization 
and ginning at the Delta Experiment 
Station, and $50,000 for quality evalua- 
tion at Clemson, S. C.; $100,000 for vari- 
ous special needs, including research to 
meet the problems of mushrooms, re- 
search on grapevine virus diseases, re- 
search on diseases of hogs, and expanded 
research on soil and water conservation; 
and $100,000 for additional research on 
the utilization of corn and grain 
sorghums. 

The funds provided for the National 
Arboretum will complete a long-range 
program of improvements to make the 
facilities of the arboretum fully avail- 
able to the general public. These im- 
provements include the completion of 
greenhouses, entranceways, grading; foot 
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paths, trails, the construction of two 
residences, and a floodwall along Hickey 
Creek. Construction of the headquar- 
ters office and laboratory building will 
be proposed at a later time. 

The $6C0,000 recommended for a new 
laboratory at Logan, Utah, covers plans, 
specifications, and the cost of construc- 
tion of facilities needed to serve as head- 
quarters for research on sugar beets, 
nematodes, forage and range plants, and 
new crops in the Intermountain Area. 
The property used for many years to pro- 
vide facilities for sugar beet research at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, is to be sold on 
June 30, 1960. The new facilities pro- 
vided herein are needed to replace the 
Salt Lake City Laboratory for the con- 
tinuation of these research programs. 

The demand for increased efficiency in 
the cotton industry has led to many 
technical improvements in cotton pro- 
duction, harvesting, ginning, and spin- 
ning. These new developments, however, 
have brought with them some serious 
problems. For example, mechanical 
harvesters gather substantial amounts of 
trash and foreign matter with the pick- 
ing of cotton. Also, the use of heat at 
the gin to dry cotton, coupled with clean- 
ing machines, frequently breaks and 
damages the fibers. The committee has 
included $250,000 to initiate a program 
of research designed to improve the 
handling of cotton and to prevent fur- 
ther deterioration in the quality of 
cotton products. 

For plant and animal disease and pest 
control, a total of $48,340,600 is pro- 
posed for fiscal year 1960, a decrease of 
$769,400 in the budget estimate and a 
decrease of $4,472,100 below the 1959 
appropriation. The amount recom- 
mended includes increases of $152,900 for 
control of the soybean cyst nematode 
and $400,000 for eradication of vesicular 
exanthema of swine. The amount ap- 
proved also provides for a reduction of 
$5 million in the brucellosis program 
and a transfer of leasing costs of $25,000 
to the General Services Administration. 

The soybean cyst nematode was first 
discovered in North Carolina in 1954. 
Infestations have now spread to 22 coun- 
ties in Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. Soybeans are being grown 
on 24 million acres this year in the 
United States and the annual value of 
the crop is approximately $1 billion. In 
view of the spread of this infestation 
and in view of the value of the crop in- 
volved, the committee has provided the 
increase listed above. This will enable 
the Department, in cooperation with the 
affected States, to conduct surveys as to 
the extent of infestation, to enforce Fed- 
eral quarantines to prevent further 
spread, and to encourage adoption of 
farm practices to hold the infestation 
toa minimum. 

Vesicular exanthema is a highly in- 
fectious disease of swine which is most 
often spread by contact with infected 
swine, contaminated shipping and han- 
dling facilities, or the feeding of raw gar- 
bage. This disease reached emergency 
proportions in 1953 and the Department 
has been in the process of eradicating 
it since that time. While it has been 
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almost entirely eradicated, some funds 
are needed next year to maintain a small 
force to discover new cases promptly 
and to stamp out infection before it 
spreads. In the past, the program has 
been financed on a reimbursable basis 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. It is believed preferable to finance 
it in the future by direct appropriation, 
since the program has no connection 
with activities of that organization. 

For meat inspection, the committee 
recommends the sum of $21,135,100 for 
1960. This is an increase of $350,000 over 
funds available for 1959. It is a reduc- 
tion of $339,900 in the budget estimate. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
of 1959, approved August 27, 1958, pro- 
vided an additional $1,750,000 to meet 
the increasing workload of this activity. 
That appropriation covered operations 
for only 10 months of the fiscal year 1959. 
The increase set forth above is provided 
to cover a full 12 months’ cost in fiscal 
year 1960. 

An appropriation of $31,803,708 is 
recommended for grants to State experi- 
ment stations for fiscal year 1960. This 
amount, which is the full budget esti- 
mate, includes $31,553,708 for payments 
to States and $250,000 for the penalty 
mail costs of this program. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The cooperative agricultural extension 
work of the Department aids in making 
available to the people of the United 
States useful and practical information 
on subjects relating to agriculture and 
home economics and encourages the use 
of such information. The work is car- 
ried on by incorporating research re- 
sults, technological advancements, and 
other facts of the Department, the agri- 
cultural colleges, and the experiment 
stations into a national educational pro- 
gram to provide the means by which 
people can solve their farm, home, mar- 
keting and related problems. The Ex- 
tension Service is financed from Federal, 
State, county and local sources, and the 
use of funds provided is under the con- 
trol of the States. The funds are used 
within the States for employment of 
State specialists, county agents, home 
demonstration agents, 4-H Club agents, 
and others who conduct among rural 
people joint educational programs 
adapted to local problems and conditions. 

The full budget estimate of $53,715,000 
is provided for fiscal year 1960. This is 
the same amount as was appropriated 
for fiscal year 1959, prior to transfers 
to various other programs of the De- 
partment to cover increased pay costs, 
as authorized by the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1959. 

The budget estimate of $5,674,375 is 
included in the bill for 1960 for retire- 
ment. The increase of $195,000 over the 
1959 appropriation is provided to cover 
the Federal contribution to the retire- 
ment fund. 

It is estimated that State and county 
funds will increase by $4 million in 1960 
and that 75 percent of this will be used 
for salaries of additional extension 
agents. Since all extension agents are 
joint employees of both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the cooperating land-grant 
institutions, and are covered by the pro- 
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visions of the civil service retirement 
fund, additional Federal retirement con- 
tributions will be required for the addi- 
tional agents expected to be employed 
with State and local funds. 

The committee recommends the full 
budget estimate of $2,491,307 for penalty 
mail costs of State extension directors 
and county extension agents during the 
coming year, as authorized by law. This 
is a continuation of the amount avail- 
able for the current fiscal year. 

The Federal Extension Service pro- 
vides the leadership, counsel and assist- 
ance to the extension services in the 49 
States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. An 
appropriation of $2,242,540 is approved 
for the fiscal year 1960. Thisis the same 
amount as is available for 1959, and is 
$16,255 less than the budget estimate. 

FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


This Service conducts research, ad- 
visory and educational work with cooper- 
atives on problems of organizations, fi- 
nancing, management policies, merchan- 
dising, costs, efficiency, and membership, 
to help farmers who are members of such 
organizations improve the operations of 
their businesses. It cooperates with the 
Extension Service, land-grant colleges, 
banks for cooperatives, State depart- 
ments of agriculture, and other agencies 
to bring about better understanding and 
application of sound cooperative princi- 
ples and practices. The Service also ad- 
vises other Federal agencies on problems 
relating to agricultural cooperatives, 

The sum of $615,800 is recommended 
for the coming fiscal year. This is the 
same amount as was appropriated for 
fiscal year 1959, and is a reduction of 
$4,200 in the budget estimate. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Soil Conservation Service assists 
soil conservation districts and other co- 
operators in bringing about physical ad- 
justments in land use that will conserve 
soil and water resources, provide for agri- 
cultural production on a sustained basis, 
and reduce damage by floods and sedi- 
mentation. The Service also develops 
and carries out special drainage, irriga- 
tion, flood prevention, and watershed 
protection activities in cooperation with 
soil conservation districts, watershed 
groups, and other Federal and State 
agencies having related responsibilities, 

The committee has provided $82,322,- 
000 for the coming year, an increase of 
$1,250,000 in the budget estimate and an 
increase of $1,760,400 over the appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1959, for conservation 
operations. 

It is estimated that 30 new districts 
will be organized during the present fiscal 
year and that an additional 25 districts 
will be formed during fiscal year 1960. 
As has been the case each year in recent 
years, no additional funds were included 
in the 1960 budget to cover the staffing 
of new districts during the coming fiscal 
year. Without such additional funds, 
the needs of the new districts would have 
to be met by the transfer of technicians 
from existing districts, which would 
spread existing personnel thinner. 

The basic law guarantees the services 
of. soil conservation experts to all dis- 
tricts, both new and existing ones, 
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Therefore, the committee has provided 
additional funds for next year to assure 
adequate assistance to all of the 2,861 
districts expected to be in existence by 
June 30, 1960, and to meet the needs in 
watershed and flood prevention work. 

The bill carries $25,500,000 for water- 
shed protection and $18 million for flood 
prevention, the amounts appropriated 
for fiscal year 1959. This represents an 
increase in the budget estimates of $54 
million for watershed protection and 
$3 million for flood prevention. 

Testimony before the committee indi- 
cates that local interest continues to 
grow in the watershed program. During 
1958 fiscal year 175 new applications for 
watershed project assistance were re- 
ceived from local sponsors, bringing to 
887 the total received as of June 30, 1958. 
These applications cover over 69 million 
acres of watershed lands in 47 States 
and Territories. As of December 12, 
1958, an additional 121 new applications 
have been received in the fiscal year 
1959. It is estimated that a total of 
1,337 project applications will be under 
consideration by June 30, 1960. 

Watershed needs, judged by this will- 
ingness of local organizations to partici- 
pate, far exceeds that of the Great Plains 
program, for which a budget increase was 
requested. Therefore, funds for water- 
shed projects have been restored by the 
committee to the 1959 level. It is the 
intention of the committee that planning 
funds be restored in full also. 

For the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram, the accompanying bill includes 
$714 million for the coming fiscal year. 
This is a decrease of $5 million in the 
budget estimate and is a decrease of 
82 % million below the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1959. 

The participation in this program has 
not been as large as originally projected 
by the Department. In fiscal year 1958, 
only $5,636,148 was obligated for this 
purpose, leaving an unused balance of 
over $4 million available for fiscal year 
1959, in addition to the 1959 appropria- 
tion of $10 million. As of March 31, 
1959, only $7,095,531 of the $14,373,853 
available for 1959 had been committed. 
At this rate of obligation, a large carry- 
over balance of funds will be available in 
fiscal year 1960 in addition to the new 
appropriation of $7,500,000 included in 
the bill. Thus, between $10 million and 
$12,500,000 will probably be available in 
1960 for this program. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The purposes of this program include 
restoring and improving soil fertility, re- 
ducing erosion caused by water and 
wind, and conserving water on the land. 
To effectuate these purposes, the agri- 
cultural conservation program offers 
cost-sharing assistance to individual 
farmers and ranchers for carrying out 
approved soil building and soil and water 
conserving practices on their farms. 
The Federal assistance represents only a 
part of the cost of performing the prac- 
tice. The farmer bears the balance of 
the cost—50 percent on the average— 
and in addition supplies the labor neces- 
sary to carry out the practice. 

An appropriation of $241,500,000, the 
full budget estimate, is recommended for 
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fiscal year 1960 to meet the commit- 
ments for cost-sharing practices applied 
throughout the country under the 1959 
program authorization of $250 million. 
The amount recommended is estimated 
to be the full amount needed to meet the 
commitments due under the 1959 pro- 


gram. 

In addition, the committee recom- 
mends an advance program authoriza- 
tion of $250 million for 1960. The budg- 
et proposed to reduce this authorization 
to $100 million for 1960, a reduction of 
$150 million in the amount which has 
been carried in the bill each year for a 
number of years. This is the fourth 
time since 1953 that a substantial cut of 
this nature has been proposed by the 
budget. 

The committee received a large 
amount of testimony again this year 
from “dirt farmers,” Members of Con- 
gress, representatives of farm organiza- 
tions, and others, in support of this pro- 
gram. This testimony, which appears in 
part 4 of this year’s hearings, contains 
convincing evidence as to the real value 
of this program to the farmer and to the 
entire Nation. 

Approximately 14% million farmers 
participate in this program each year. 
This is about 25 percent of all farming 
units in the Nation. In comparison, 
there are less than 125,000 participants 
in the conservation reserve program— 
soil bank—for which the budget pro- 
poses an advance program authorization 
of $375 million for 1960. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
aids in advancing the orderly and effi- 
cient marketing and the effective distri- 
bution of products from the Nation’s 
farms. The domestic marketing and 
distribution functions of the Department 
are centered in this Service. The Ad- 
ministrator is also responsible for the 
coordination of all statistical work of 
the Department. The functions of the 
Service include the following: Marketing 
research; analyses of economic data; 
crop and livestock estimates; market 
news services; inspection, grading, class- 
ing, and standardization of farm prod- 
ucts; freight rate services; regulatory 
activities; cooperative programs in mar- 
keting; the school lunch program; re- 
moval of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties; and marketing agreements and 
orders. 

An appropriation of $39,907,100 is pro- 
posed for 1960, including $15,044,500 for 
marketing research and agricultural 
estimates and $24,862,600 for marketing 
services. The amounts recommended 
are $1,990,400 over the 1959 appropria- 
tion and are a reduction of $2,152,900 in 
the budget estimates. 

A reduction of $294,600 has been made 
in the marketing research activities of 
this organization. While the consumer 
preference studies have been of value in 
the past, the committee feels that this 
work should be suspended for the coming 
year to provide funds for what appear 
to be more urgent needs elsewhere. 

The increase provided for marketing 
services includes $45,000 to cover higher 
rates approved by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission for leased tele- 
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type facilities for market news services, 
$2 million to provide service under the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act on a full 
year basis, $250,000 for administration 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act, less 
a deduction of $33,967 for leasing costs 
transferred to the General Services Ad- 
ministration. The amount approved 
also includes $24,000 for various special 
needs which were brought to the com- 
mittee’s attention during the hearings. 

Mandatory poultry inspection was in- 
itiated on May 1, 1958. As of March 19, 
1959, a total of 472 plants were receiving 
inspection service under the act. It is 
estimated that a total of about 650 evis- 
cerating and slaughtering plants will be 
qualified for such service by June 30, 
1959. An appropriation of $6,500,000 
was made for 1959 for this activity. The 
increase provided for fiscal year 1960 
will provide funds for placing inspection 
on a full-year basis in all eviscerating 
plants and should enable the Depart- 
ment to carry on this work at a satis- 
factory level during the coming year. 

Changes in the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act adopted in the last session of 
Congress brought all livestock trans- 
actions in interstate commerce, regard- 
less of the size of the market, under the 
supervision of the Department. This 
has increased the number of yards sub- 
ject to the act from about 1,000 to an 
estimated 2,100. In order to enable the 
Department to meet this added responsi- 
bility, the increase of $250,000 is pro- 
vided for next year. 

For payments to States, Territories, 
and possessions, the full budget esti- 
mate of $1,160,000 is included in the bill 
for 1960. This is the same amount as 
was provided for fiscal year 1959. Pay- 
ments under this appropriation are 
made on a matched-fund basis to State 
and Territorial marketing agencies for 
programs designed to get into practical 
use improved methods and practices in 
the marketing of farm products. 

The school lunch program provided 
noonday meals to about 30 percent of 
the Nation’s 39 million schoolchildren 
in the fiscal year 1958. Peak participa- 
tion was 11.5 million children in 1958, 
an increase of 8 percent over 1957. 

This program utilized 3.5 billion 
pounds of food, of which 3.2 billion 
pounds were purchased in local markets 
and 0.3 billion pounds were donated by 
the Department. A total of over $853 
million was spent through this program 
in 1958, $240 million from Federal 
sources and the balance from State and 
local sources. 

For the fiscal year 1959, the Congress 
appropriated $110 million for this pro- 
gram. In addition, it provided for the 
transfer of $35 million from section 32 
funds to section 6 of the school lunch 
program to be used to purchase foods 
needed for school lunches. 

The committee was not all satisfied 
with the Department’s handling of pur- 
chases under the transfer arrangement. 
It was intended that these funds would 
be used to provide high protein foods, 
principally red meats, to supplement the 
foods otherwise used in the program. 
While a considerable quantity of turkeys 
was provided to the schools from this 
money, it was not until late in the year 
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that a pork purchase program was un- 
dertaken. And no beef was ever pro- 
vided from this source. 

The most unfortunate aspect of this 
failure to provide the red meats as ex- 
pected was that most of the schools had 
arranged their annual operating budgets 
and set their meal prices last fall with 
full expectations of receiving this addi- 
tional food assistance. Many of the 
schools have been faced with deficits 
during the year as a result. 

In order to prevent this situation from 
developing in the coming year, the com- 
mittee has provided for the direct dis- 
tribution to the schools of the entire 
amount of the transfer from section 32, 
to be used for the purchase of necessary 
food items. 

The committee has provided an ap- 
propriation of $110 million in the 1960 
bill, the same amount as was appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1959. In addition, 
it has included language which will 
transfer to the program the estimated 
unused balance of section 32 funds for 
1959 of $43,657,248. This will provide a 
total of $153,657,248 for school lunches 
in the coming fiscal year. 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


The Foreign Agricultural Service de- 
velops plans and policies related to the 
administration of the foreign affairs and 
interests of U.S. agriculture. It gathers, 
analyzes, and disseminates to American 
agriculture basic information on foreign 
marketing of U.S. agricultural products. 
It coordinates and directs a worldwide 
agricultural attaché service with particu- 
lar emphasis on the development of mar- 
kets for American products and on trade 
reporting from foreign areas designed to 
aid the American farmers and exporters. 

The budget estimate provides a total 
of $7,421,300 for the operation of this 
activity during the coming year. Of 
this amount, $4,268,300 is requested as a 
direct appropriation and $2,593,000 is 
requested as a transfer from section 32 
funds. In addition, the use of $560,000 
in foreign currencies derived from sales 
under Public Law 480 is proposed. 

The committee recommends total 
funds for fiscal year 1960 of $7,321,300. 
Of this amount, $3,518,300 is provided by 
direct appropriation, $2,493,000 is pro- 
vided by transfer from section 32, and 
$1,310,000 is provided from Public Law 
480 local currencies. Since local cur- 
rencies are now available in large 
amounts, the committee feels that they 
should be used for a greater part of the 
expenses of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service operations than heretofore. 

COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHORITY 


The objectives of this agency are to 
prevent commodity price manipulations 
and market corners; prevent dissemina- 
tion of false and misleading crop and 
market information; protect hedgers and 
other users of the commodity futures 
markets; insure the benefits of member- 
ship privileges on contract markets to 
cooperative associations; insure trust- 
fund treatment of margin moneys and 
equities of hedgers and other traders; 
and provide information to the public 
regarding trading operations and con- 
tract markets, 
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The bill carriers an appropriation of 
$909,500 for fiscal year 1960. This is an 
increase of $16,300 over 1959 funds and 
is $9,500 more than was requested in the 
budget. The amount recommended is 
based on the regular 1959 appropriation 
of $832,000, plus $77,500 to cover the full 
cost of the Pay Act increases approved 
last year. 

The committee does not feel that this 
organization should be required to ab- 
sorb the cost of its salary increases, due 
to the small number of personnel and the 
essential nature of its work. Also, this 
agency has been very economically op- 
erated throughout the years, with a 
steadily decreasing number of employees, 
despite constantly increasing demands 
on its personnel. 

SOIL BANK PROGRAMS 


The Soil Bank Act authorized an acre- 
age reserve program and a conservation 
reserve program to assist farmers to di- 
vert cropland from the production of 
excessive supplies of agricultural com- 
modities, and to carry out a program of 
soil, water, forest, and wildlife conserva- 
tion. In 1956 and 1957, the programs 
were financed from funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation pursuant to 
section 120 of the Soil Bank Act, which 
authorized the Secretary to utilize the 
facilities, services, authorities, and funds 
of the Corporation in carrying out the 
act from its enactment through June 30, 
1957. Since fiscal year 1958, the pro- 
grams have been financed by direct ap- 
propriations. 

The acreage reserve program was dis- 
continued after the 1958 crop year. 
Final liquidation of the program will be 
carried out in the fiscal year 1960. This 
will involve handling of violations of 
agreements, adjustment of payments, 
claims, preparation of records of indi- 
vidual payments, and other liquidation 
activities. 

An appropriation of $310 million is 
provided to pay off obligations under the 
1959 conservation reserve and to meet 
operating expenses of that program. For 
the 1960 crop year, the committee rec- 
ommends an advance authorization of 
$325 million. Both amounts recom- 
mended are $50 million less than pro- 
posed in the budget. 

The record of the soil bank programs 
raises many serious questions as to the 
advisability of continuation of the con- 
servation reserve program. Hearings of 
this committee have been filled with ex- 
amples of the weaknesses of this pro- 
gram and the abuses to which it is sub- 
ject by its very nature. The hearings 
this year include further examples of 
the waste and inefficiencies which are 
inherent in the program. 

The testimony presented this year also 
raises a fundamental question as to the 
real purpose of the conservation reserve 
program. The Assistant Secretary in 
charge stated during the hearings that 
the “primary purpose of the program is 
to divert cropland from. production of 
excessive supplies of agricultural com- 
modities.” In view of the fact that. the 
acreage reserve program did not prove 
effective in reducing production and was 
discontinued upon recommendations of 
the President and the Secretary, it is dif- 
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ficult to understand how the conservation 
reserve in its present form can be ex- 
pected to accomplish this purpose. 

Since the primary justification for 
continuation of the conservation reserve 
is to reduce production, the committee 
has included language in the bill which 
will require that payments for land re- 
tirement be based on the value of actual 
production reduced. 

The conservation reserve may have 
some value as a conservation program, 
since one of its objectives is to put cover 
crops on land retired from production 
and place it in a standby reserve. In the 
opinion of a majority of the members 
of the subcommittee, however, this con- 
servation objective can be handled in a 
much more effective way through the 
other soil conservation programs of the 
Department, particularly the agricul- 
tural conservation program, commonly 
referred to as ACP. 

During the hearings, it was estimated 
that the conservation reserve program 
will cost between $2.5 and $3 billion dur- 
ing the 15-year period provided by the 
present Soil Bank Act. If extended an- 
other 3 years, as recommended by the 
President, it will cost another $1.5 to 
$2 billion. This is a total possible cost 
to the taxpayer of between $4 and $5 
billion. In view of the potential size of 
the commitments which can be made 
under this long-range program, the com- 
mittee has included language in the bill 
to limit contracts to a period of 5 years. 
It is hoped that such a provision may 
help to hold down this tremendous ex- 
penditure in future years. 

COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


The Commodity Stabilization Service 
has responsibility for the operation of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
acreage allotment and marketing quota 
program, the Sugar Act, the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement, the ASC State and 
county offices, and various related activi- 
ties. 

For acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, the full budget estimate of $39,- 
135,000 is included in the bill for the fiscal 
year 1960. This is a reduction of $580,- 
000 below funds provided for 1959. 

The amount recommended includes a 
decrease of $3,315,000, due to termina- 
tion of corn acreage allotments under 
legislation adopted last year. It also 
includes an additional $2,735,000 to pro- 
vide a 10 percent salary increase for Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
County Committee employees, effective 
July 1, 1959. Under existing law, these 
employees are not under the classified 
civil service, and therefore were not cov- 
ered by the salary increase provided oth- 
er Federal employees last year. It would 
require legislation to include them, which 
is not within the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee. 

The committee recommends the full 
budget estimate of $71,500,000, a de- 
crease of $4,500,000 below the 1959 ap- 
propriation, for the Sugar Act program. 

Payments are made to domestic pro- 
ducers of sugar beets and sugarcane 
who comply with certain special require- 
ments. To finance these payments, a 
tax of 50 cents per hundred pounds is 
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imposed on all beet and cane sugar proc- 
essed in or imported into the continental 
United States for direct consumption. 

During the period 1938-58, collections 
have exceeded program payments by 
$388,095,480. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Crop insurance offered to agricultural 
producers provides protection from losses 
caused by unavoidable natural hazards, 
such as insect and wildlife damage, plant 
diseases, fire, drought, flood, wind, and 
other weather conditions. It does not 
indemnify producers for losses resulting 
from negligence or failure to observe 
good farming practices. 

The bill carries the full budget esti- 
mate of $6,376,700 for operating and 
administrative costs of this program for 
fiscal year 1960. This is the same 
amount as was provided for fiscal year 
1959. In addition, authority is provided 
for the Corporation to spend $2,330,000 
from its premium income for such costs. 

The program is operating in 830 coun- 
ties in 1959 and is expected to expand 
to 857 during fiscal year 1960. The 
budgeted program for 1960 contem- 
plates 400,000 crops insured, compared 
to 380,000 for 1959. 

The committee is glad to note that 
this program, which is still on an experi- 
mental basis, is operating satisfactorily. 
Due to good weather and good crop ex- 
perience in 1958, premium income ex- 
ceeded indemnities by nearly $13.5 mil- 
lion. As a result, for the 10-year period 
1948 to 1958 the accumulated surplus is 
$2 million. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion was established by Executive order 
in 1935 to make loans for the extension 
of central station electric service to 
unserved rural people. The agency was 
continued by the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936 and became a part of the 
Department of Agriculture in 1939. In 
1949, the act was amended to authorize 
REA to make loans for the purpose of 
furnishing and improving telephone 
service to rural areas. Loans for con- 
struction of electric and telephone fa- 
cilities are self-liquidating within a pe- 
riod of not to exceed 35 years, including 
interest. 

The 1960 budget proposed $136 million 
for rural electrification loans and $79 
million for rural telephone loans. In 
addition, the budget provided a contin- 
gency fund of $25 million for each 
program. 

The committee recommends the full 
budget request for both programs. As 
compared with loan authorizations for 
1959, this is a decrease of $181 million 
for electrification loans and an increase 
of $11,500,000 for rural telephone loans. 
The decrease for the electrification pro- 
gram is made possible by an estimated 
carryover of $107,350,637 of unused funds 
from fiscal year 1959, plus about $2 mil- 
lion in rescissions of prior loans during 
fiscal year 1960. The amount included 
in the bill, plus the carryover balance and 
rescissions will cover a $245 million pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1960. This is the 
same size program as carried out in 1958 
and is only slightly smaller than the 1959 
loan program. 
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The committee was requested by rep- 
resentatives of the telephone cooperatives 
to earmark $35 million of the telephone 
loan funds for the use of the coopera- 
tives. A separate amount has not been 
set aside for this purpose in the 1960 
bill, due to assurances received that no 
action will be taken by the Department 
which would disapprove any loans to 
cooperatives which have the approval of 
the Administrator. 

While the REA program has extended 
electric service to about 95 percent of all 
rural America, the need for loans to en- 
large the carrying capacity of existing 
facilities and to meet a more widely dis- 
persed rural population requires con- 
tinuation of available loan funds. The 
REA has an enviable repayment record, 
in that repayments to date, including in- 
terest, exceed 100 percent of amounts 
due. 

In 1959 collections on all loans will 
total about $154.1 million. It is estimated 
that collections in 1960 will be nearly 
$168.7 million. In a few years collections 
should equal the amount of new loans 
authorized each year. 

For administrative expenses of the 
REA program, the committee recom- 
mends the full budget estimate of $9,632,- 
000 for fiscal year 1960. This is an in- 
crease of $61,300 over 1959, which amount 
is provided to cover the full amount re- 
quested to cover salary increases author- 
ized in the last session. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The Farmers Home Administration 
performs the following six major activi- 
ties: First, makes direct and insured 
farm ownership loans to farm tenants, 
farm laborers, sharecroppers and other 
individuals for the purchase, enlarge- 
ment or development of family type 
farms; second, makes production and 
subsistence loans to farmers and stock- 
men for farm operating expenses and 
other farm needs, including the financ- 
ing of indebtedness and family sub- 
sistence; third, makes direct and in- 
sured soil and water conservation loans 
for the development and utilization of 
water supplies and for the improvement 
of farmlands by soil and water conserv- 
ing facilities and practices; fourth, 
makes emergency loans to farmers and 
stockmen in designated areas where dis- 
aster has caused need for agricultural 
credit not readily available from other 
sources; fifth, makes farm housing 
loans for construction, improvement, al- 
teration, repair or replacement of dwell- 
ings and other farm buildings; and 
sixth, makes watershed loans to local 
organizations for installing, repairing or 
improving works of improvement and 
water storage facilities, purchasing sites 
or rights-of-way and for related costs 
of watershed projects. Technical guid- 
ance in planning and carrying out sound 
farm operations is provided farmers on 
the basis of their individual problems and 
needs. No loans are made to applicants 
who can secure adequate credit from 
other sources at reasonable rates. 

For the lending programs of the 
Farmers Home Administration for fiscal 
year 1960, the bill includes a total loan 
authorization of $206 million. This au- 
thorization includes $24 million for farm 
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ownership loans, $180 million for farm 
operation (production and subsistence) 
loans, and $2 million for soil and water 
conservation loans. In addition, the bill 
provides a $20 million contingency au- 
thorization for the two major programs. 

The budget decrease for farm owner- 
ship loans was based on the expected in- 
creased use of the insured loan program 
in 1960. In the past, however, the in- 
sured loan program has not provided 
sufficient funds to meet the need. The 
committee has restored the 1959 level of 
funds for this purpose to make certain 
that sufficient funds are available in the 
event private funds are not provided. 

The committee has not gone along 
with the proposed decrease in funds for 
production and subsistence loans. The 
total loans for this purpose in 1958 were 
$176 million, and it is estimated that 
$180 million will be usedin 1959. In view 
of the difficult problem facing most 
farmers during this period of declining 
net income, the committee does not feel 
that a cut in these loan funds is advisable 
at this time. 

There has been a substantially reduced 
demand for soil and water conservation 
loans, apparently due to the more ade- 
quate rainfall in many areas of the coun- 
try in recent years. Accordingly, the 
committee has agreed to most of the re- 
duction for this type of loan recom- 
mended in the 1960 budget. 

It is pointed out again that these funds 
are not appropriations but are authori- 
zations to borrow from the Treasury, 
with repayment of principal and interest 
due from the borrower. Total collec- 
tions in 1959 are estimated to be over 
$216 million. For 1960, the estimate is 
$231 million, which will exceed the loan 
authorizations recommended in the 1960 
bill by $25 million. 

The committee has approved $30,300,- 
000 for the administrative costs of this 
agency for fiscal year 1960. This is 
$778,950 less than appropriated for fiscal 
year 1959 and is a reduction of $1 million 
in the budget estimate. 

Due to improved crop conditions in the 
past several years, the disaster loan work 
of this organization has decreased, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest and middle 
Great Plains States. Disaster loans 
have decreased from $63.5 million in 
1958 to an estimated $58.5 million in 
1959 and an estimated $49 million in 
1960. Accordingly, the committee has 
made a small reduction in administrative 
expenses. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


This Office performs all legal work 
arising from the activities of the Depart- 
ment. The General Counsel represents 
the Department in many administrative 
proceedings for the promulgation of 
rules having the force and effect of law; 
in quasi-judicial hearings held in con- 
nection with the administration of vari- 
ous programs and acts; and in proceed- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission involving freight rates and 
practices relating to farm commodi- 
ties. He serves as general counsel for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 
In addition, he reviews criminal cases 
arising under the programs of the De- 
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partment for referral to the Department 
of Justice. 

An appropriation of $3,115,300 is rec- 
ommended for the coming year for this 
Office. This is a reduction of $93,450 
below the 1959 appropriation, and is 
$195,200 less than the budget estimate. 

The justifications presented to the 
committee indicate that this Office ex- 
pects to receive transfers from other 
agencies of the Department during fiscal 
year 1960 of $195,200. A budget reduc- 
tion in this amount is recommended, 
therefore. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The Office of the Secretary includes 
such staff offices of the Department as 
the immediate Office of the Secretary, 
the Office of Personnel, the Office of 
Budget and Finance, the Office of Plant 
and Operations, the Office of Hearing 
Examiners, the Office of Administrative 
Management, and the National Agricul- 
tural Advisory Commission. 

The committee has included the full 
budget estimate of $2,881,000 in the bill 
for fiscal year 1960. This is an increase 
of $20,750 over 1959. The increase is 
provided to cover the full amount re- 
quested in the budget to cover Pay Act 
increases. 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


The Office of Information has general 
direction and supervision over all publi- 
cations and other information activities 
of the Department. The Office publishes 
the Yearbook of Agriculture, the annual 
report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Department Directory, and the De- 
partment List of Publications. It handles 
the distribution of farm bulletins and re- 
quests for information received in the 
Department. It also produces motion 
pictures, chart and graphic materials 
and photographic work for the Depart- 
ment and other Government agencies 
through reimbursement. 

For fiscal year 1960, the committee 
recommends the full budget estimate of 
$1,431,665 for this program. This is an 
increase of $5,900 over 1959, due to the 
inclusion of the full budget estimate for 
salary increases. 


LIBRARY 
The library procures and preserves all 
information concerning agriculture. 


Under the act establishing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, it serves as the Na- 
tional Agricultural Library. 

An appropriation of $900,000 is pro- 
vided for this activity for fiscal year 1960. 
This is an increase of $71,660 over the 
1959 funds, and is $32,600 less than the 
1960 estimate. 

The increase is recommended to enable 
the Department to conduct an intensive 
review of the library collection to elimi- 
nate unnecessary material and to pro- 
vide for preservation of valuable agricul- 
tural publications. This work is essential 
if the library is to meet the demands 
made upon it by research and other 
scientific personnel of the Department. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The Farm Credit Administration pro- 
vides supervision, examination, facilities 
and services to the coordinated system 
of farm credit banks and corporations 
which make loans to farmers and their 
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cooperatives. It was originally created 
in 1933 and was transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1939. It was 
reestablished as an independent agency 
by the Farm Credit Act of 1953. 

The bill includes an administrative ex- 
pense limitation of $2,125,000 for the 
Farm Credit Administration. This is 
the same amount as was authorized for 
fiscal year 1959 and as was included in 
the 1960 budget. 

The bill also includes language which 
authorizes expenditures necessary in the 
liquidation of the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation and the sale of its 
mineral reservations. All Government 
capital has been repaid. 

The administrative expenses of the in- 
termediate credit banks are no longer 
subject to congressional limitation, as 
provided by the Farm Credit Act of 1956. 
Therefore, nothing is included in this 
bill for these institutions. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in our preliminary dis- 
cussion of this measure to appropriate 
funds for agriculture, I hope everyone 
will keep in mind two very important 
considerations. 

The first is the obvious fact that our 
subcommittee has spent many, many 
days in hearings to develop all of the 
information necessary for fair judg- 
ment. We have had scores of witnesses 
before us and, believe me, we have made 
a searching inquiry into each and every 
one of the items before you in this bill. 
Because we do have complete confidence 
in the balances we have struck, we come 
before you as advocates of these items 
as being, in our judgment, the appropri- 
ate amounts to spend for the various 
activities. 

In arriving at our combined decisions, 
some of us felt that additional adjust- 
ments should have been made in a few 
items. However, the will of the major- 
ity has prevailed and I am personally 
giving my support to the bill as reported 
even though it must be clear to all that 
I, like other members of the subcommit- 
tee, have not in every instance had my 
way. 

This bill, like all legislation, repre- 
sents a compromise. It represents the 
group judgment of seven men who have 
literally lived with the agriculture budg- 
et in recent months. They are all able 
men and they represent a complete 
range of interests from consumers to 
producers of various commodities. 

Our colleagues know and respect the 
older members of our subcommittee in 
years of service so I shall not take the 
time to toll their virtues. But perhaps 
it needs to be said that the two rela- 
tively new members—the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SANTANGELO], who 
joined us in the last Congress, and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL], 
who joined us just this year—bring to 
our subcommittee not only great indi- 
vidual capacities but some new per- 
spectives. They represent large con- 
sumer districts and one of the most re- 
warding experiences has been to see how 
eagerly they searched for knowledge of 
our great agricultural enterprise and 
how ready they were to see the pro- 
ducer’s side of the question. I am sure 
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they know now, as never before, the tre- 
mendous value to the consuming public 
of our national programs to be financed 
by this appropriation. 

The other point to keep in mind is the 
fact that agricultural legislation is vir- 
tually deadlocked. We, in the farming 
communities of America, are on the horns 
of a dilemma from which we seem un- 
able to remove ourselves. On the one 
hand we have as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture a man of otherwise great ability 
who is simply not in sympathy with our 
price support programs. On the other 
hand, when farmers look to Congress 
for help they find a house divided be- 
tween political, commodity, and regional 
interests. 

What the future will bring in the way 
of new legislation and new programs, 
nobody knows. It is, therefore, of vital 
importance to American agriculture, to 
farm people, to the food and fiber proc- 
essing industries, and to the public as 
a whole that we properly and adequately 
finance the farm programs now in being. 
Things are bad enough in some sections 
of rural America without confounding 
the felony by failure to provide at least 
the minimum appropriations needed to 
effectuate our present laws and pro- 
grams. 

I personally commend this bill to you 
even though it is not entirely to my 
own liking. Every member of the sub- 
committee—and especially our very able 
chairman, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN] has given a full 
measure of time and attention to the job 
at hand even though this called for con- 
siderable personal sacrifice. 

REVIEW OF MAJOR ITEMS 


In previous years, Mr. Chairman, I 
have undertaken a general review of the 
contents of this bill. Since the provi- 
sions of the measure before us have 
been very ably discussed by some of our 
colleagues on the subcommittee, I will 
at this time confine my remarks to a 
few major items which bear emphasis. 

SOIL BANK PROGRAMS 


As our colleagues know, the soil bank 
authorization provided for two basic pro- 
grams—the acreage reserve and the con- 
servation reserve. By action of this 
subcommittee with the approval of Con- 
gress, we last year called for a termina- 
tion of the acreage reserve and this year 
we have only one item and one pro- 
gram—the conservation reserve. 

Although the entire soil bank program 
has failed to live up to my expecta- 
tions—both from the standpoint of the 
provisions of law and the methods of 
administration—I still have confidence 
in the basic principles of such a pro- 
gram as first proposed to the Congress 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MARSHALL] and myself. I also maintain 
that the type of program we initially sug- 
gested would be far more successful than 
the one we have, but I am realist enough 
to know that legislation is the result of 
compromise and the majority is as prone 
to make mistakes as the minority or even 
an individual. We must, therefore, take 
what we have and do the best we can 
with it. 

There are some deficiencies in the 
present program. Some of these arise 
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out of the basic law itself, and others 
have come about as the result of the 
manner in which the program has been 
administered. But from my experience 
here the last 21 years, I know of very few 
governmental programs one would call 
perfect and I see no good reason to casti- 
gate this fundamentally good program 
simply because it does not do all that we 
would like it to do. 

It is the type of program, Mr. Chair- 
man, that critics can shoot full of holes. 
Because it can be described as a program 
to pay farmers for not producing, critics 
of farm programs in general find ample 
opportunity to hold it up for public 
scorn. Because it is a program inter- 
preted and administered by local com- 
mittees all over the Nation, it is subject 
to varying methods of application and 
the occasional discrepancies can be 
dramatized in an effort to prove that the 
whole operation should be abandoned. 

Because the law itself makes its ben- 
efits broadly available on a strictly vol- 
untary basis, the small minority of prop- 
erty owners looking for opportunities to 
do so have been able to abuse its privi- 
leges. And the blessings of a good crop 
last year have given enemies of the soil 
bank production statistics with which 
they try to prove that the soil bank has 
not brought about any reduction in sur- 
plus production. In addition to all this, 
the Department’s emphasis on taking 
whole farms out of production has had 
an adverse effect on local business econ- 
omy and that has not been a good thing 
for rural America in my judgment. 

With all of its faults and in spite of its 
rather apparent defects, the conserva- 
tion reserve has still accomplished a tre- 
mendous amount of good for the money 
expended. Although the entire cost is 
charged to agriculture, this program is 
proving to be of great value to nonfarm 
interests. 

Look, for example, at the contribution 
that is being made to wildlife. I do not 
have the latest figures on this, but 
through 1957 we had about 6% million 
acres in the conservation reserve. Some 
kind of cover was provided on all this 
land and any sportsman knows what 
that means to birds and other game. To 
break it down still further, through 1957, 
2,264 acres had been put under water 
and marsh management for wildlife; 
2,487 dams, pits, and ponds had been 
constructed; and 451 dams and ponds 
had been built especially for fish. 

Project those figures to the approxi- 
mately 23 million acres now in the con- 
servation reserve and you can see what a 
tremendous boost this program has given 
to fish and wildlife programs and the 
great benefits for sportsmen. 

Now, let us look briefly at the eco- 
nomics of this program because, after 
all, if it does not prove its economic 
value it does not prove anything. 

Reliable estimates have been made of 
the cropland taken out of production 
and the commodities that would ordi- 
narily have been produced on that land. 
This, in addition to the collateral con- 
servation benefits, is the real purpose of 
the soil bank and the statistics show that 
an impressive job has been done. 
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Look, for example, at the productive 
land placed in the conservation reserve 
which would otherwise have added to our 
surplus production last year. The esti- 
mates show that almost 16 million acres 
of this land would have produced corn, 
wheat, oats, barley, soybeans, sorghums, 
and flax. Corn is a current problem of 
major proportions, and the figures show 
that 3,697,000 acres of corn land went 
into the soil bank which would other- 
wise have produced 142,671,000 bushels of 
corn we do not need. The Department 
of Agriculture estimates that these 16 
million acres taken out of production 
would have produced approximately 
452,763,000 bushels of grain—all of 
which would have been surplus to our 
needs and would, therefore, have passed 
into CCC hands at public expense. 

On corn alone, with a round figure of 
$1 a bushel support rate, would have 
cost the American taxpayers at least 
$142,671,000 in price supports. Oats 
would have cost at least another $75 
million. In other words, we saved in 
price support costs alone somewhere in 
the neighborhood of half a billion dollars 
with a conservation reserve program 
which cost little more than half that 
amount. 

And it must be kept in mind that the 
acquisition or price support cost is only 
the beginning of a far more complicated 
surplus problem. First, and foremost, 
is the price-depressing effect of sur- 
pluses. Secondly, and this is of prime 
importance when we are considering an 
appropriation for agriculture, we must 
take into account the ultimate costs to 
the taxpaying public. 

According to the best estimate I can 
get, it costs at least 20 cents a bushel per 
year, on an average, to handle, move, and 
store grain acquired under price support 
operations. That being the case, in addi- 
tion to acquisition costs we have saved 
under the present conservation reserve 
program an annual cost of at least $90 
million to handle and store the surplus 
grain we did not produce. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, we 
spent about $310 million on the conserva- 
tion reserve in fiscal year 1959 and in so 
doing we not only prevented the produc- 
tion of additional price-depressing sur- 
pluses but we also saved American tax- 
payers about $600 million in price 
support, handling, and storage costs. 

With all its faults and defects, which 
must be expected in any new program, 
the conservation reserve still deserves a 
large measure of credit for its accom- 
plishments. In spite of its shortcomings, 
we have saved two dollars for every one 
we spent, and I say it makes mighty good 
sense to carry this program forward and 
make improvements as we go instead of 
losing sicht of its value to the Nation and 
concentrating as some do on its faults. 

I am frankly disappointed in the 
amount of money made available in our 
bill for the conservation reserve next 
year. I believe a good case can be made 
for a further development of the program 
and hope the Congress ultimately sees 
the wisdom of that. 

In our committee report we have made 
certain recommendations to the Depart- 
ment for improvements in the program 
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next year, and in addition to that Iam 
pleased to note that the Department 
itself has taken steps to close some of the 
gaps and loopholes. 

SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 


I want also to speak specifically about 
the appropriation items for soil and 
water conservation. Soil and water con- 
servation is recognized today as a neces- 
sary part of efficient and profitable farm- 
ing. In addition, the benefits from soil 
and water conservation are shared by the 
88 percent of the Nation's population 
who live in the towns and cities. 

When our soil is gone, the source of 
food supply for everybody is gone. Tak- 
ing care of our soil resources is one job 
that must always have a top priority in 
the public interest. 

This is work that must go on for the 
good of the people in the future. There 
are only two items in this entire appro- 
priation bill that will have anything to 
do with the people living 40 or 50 years 
from now. Those items are basic re- 
search and soil conservation. The work 
provided for in the soil conservation 
items will actually affect the lives and 
the work of people 50 years from now. 

The estimates of population 50 years 
from now indicate that our people will 
double in number by that time. The 
smallest estimate is 300 million popula- 
tion. The maximum estimate is about 
440 million. The median estimate is 
about 370 million population for the 
United States in the year 2010. 

These multitudes of people will depend 
on the same land for their food and 
shelter as we are using in agricultural 
production today. It is our responsibility 
today to help the farmers who are man- 
aging this land to do it in such a man- 
ner that it will still be capable of pro- 
ducing food for our grandchildren. 

The first item I want to call to your 
attention is the budget item for the Soil 
Conservation Service for conservation 
operations. This item is the one under 
which the Soil Conservation Service pro- 
vides technical help to farmers through 
soil conservation districts. ‘There are 
2,806 soil conservation districts in the 
United States. They have a combined 
acreage of more than 1.6 billion acres. 
There are 1,800,000 farmers cooperating 
with their local districts in doing soil 
and water conservation work. 

The soil conservation districts are 
serving as the focal point of leadership 
for soil and water conservation. Assist- 
ance to the districts is not limited to gov- 
ernmental agencies as a large number 
of nongovernmental organizations are 
helping, too. Newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, magazines, banks, merchants, farm 
equipment, seed and fertilizer industries, 
insurance companies, power, utility, and 
oil companies, railroads, airlines, drain- 
age and irrigation companies, contrac- 
tors, small business of all sorts, service 
clubs, sportsmen's clubs, wildlife organi- 
zations, youth groups, schools, churches, 
and many others are helping districts 
with their programs. 

The soil conservation districts have 
emerged as one of the most effective gov- 
ernmental mechanisms ever devised for 
getting the soil and water conservation 
job done. 
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This appropriation bill provides $82,- 
322,000 for technical help in soil con- 
servation districts for the next fiscal year. 
That is only a slight increase of a little 
over $1 million more than we appropri- 
ated for this work last year. 

These additional funds are essential to 
furnish technical staff to some 25 new 
districts which will be organized next 
year and to meet the increased cost of 
doing business in the 2,800 old districts. 
This is a very modest increase. And I 
know many of my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle are aware that most of 
these districts need more technical help. 
The farmers are asking for it. They have 
a backlog of conservation work that 
needs to be done. 

I personally would like to see this ap- 
propriation item substantially larger 
that the amount provided in the bill. 
The committee agreed that this is the 
absolute minimum essential for this work 
next year. 

WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PREVENTION 


The other items I want to mention are 
watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion. Water problems throughout our 
Nation are becoming more and more 
pressing in many communities. We can- 
not afford to continue permitting water 
to run off of our farmlands into the 
rivers and on to the ocean. We need to 
capture more of the rainfall on the land 
where it falls and hold it there for use 
and to prevent floods. 

The appropriation bill provides for 
$25,500,000 for watershed protection and 
$18 million for flood prevention. This is 
the same amount appropriated for this 
work last year. And here again, I think 
it is the absolute minimum amount with 
which this work can be carried on in 
1960. 

The funds for watershed work are for 
the purpose of helping people in local 
communities plan and carry out water- 
shed protection projects. These are 
local projects that local communities 
want help on. 

The committee is opposed to any imi- 
tation in watershed protection work that 
would prohibit local people from pro- 
ceeding with their watershed projects in 
an orderly manner when they were 
ready. 

We have added $5,500,000 more for 
watershed protection work than was pro- 
vided in the budget. The purpose of this 
increase, which only brings this appro- 
priation to last year’s level, is to make 
it possible for more local communities 
to get help in starting work on their 
watershed problems during the next year. 
The point I want to make clear here is 
that the increase in this appropriation 
item would make it possible to start more 
new watershed projects in 1960. 

It is the intent of the committee that 
local watershed project sponsoring or- 
ganizations, with help from Federal and 
State Governments, should proceed in an 
orderly manner with their watershed 
projects to the extent of total available 
funds. Under this appropriation item it 
would be anticipated that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would spend at least 
$5 million of these funds on watershed 
planning. In view of the backlog of ap- 
plications for watershed planning assist- 
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ance and general interest of States and 
local communities in moving their pro- 
grams forward, we believe that $5 million 
is the minimum that should be devoted 
to watershed planning during the next 
year. 

Soil Conservation Service officials tes- 
tified before our committee that they had 
received 1,054 applications for assistance 
in watershed planning. Some 410 of 
these applicants are receiving help. 
That makes over 600 communities still 
waiting for help. We believe this appro- 
priation item is the minimum that can be 
considered for watershed protection 
work. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Iyield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma who 
has demonstrated such a commendable 
interest in all of our farm programs, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I appreciate very 
much the remarks of the gentleman and 
the courage he always has shown in 
fighting for the farmers of the country. 
I would like to question him particu- 
larly about a program in which I know 
he has a longstanding interest. The 
bill provides that additional funds are 
made available for watershed protection 
and for flood prevention under the soil 
conservation service appropriation. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. That 
is right. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It states that it is 
the intention of the committee that 
planning funds be restored in full. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Yes. 
That is the decided opinion of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to thank 
the committee for that recommendation 
and to further seek from the committee 
an indication as to its feeling regarding 
those States that because of the great 
popularity of this program have appro- 
priated from State treasuries to supple- 
ment the work of planning. 

Is it the feeling of the committee 
that those States should be penalized 
in any way for their own initiative in 
making available State funds in helping 
to plan for these activities? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Cer- 
tainly it is not the opinion of the sub- 
committee that any State should be pe- 
nalized in any way for its desire to go 
ahead with its program. They, instead, 
should be commended and the Depart- 
ment should be prepared to accept such 
contributions as may be made available, 
as President Eisenhower has often said, 
this is a partnership program. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Cer- 
tainly we on the committee will not sit 
idly by and see this program hamstrung 
in any way. Why the very idea of do- 
ing away with new planning funds for 
next year would simply stultify this en- 
tire program, and I hope that whoever in 
the budget had that bright idea will se- 
riously commune with himself and look 
very seriously at what we on the subcom- 
mittee did this year. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. VANIK. I would like to inquire 
of the gentleman: I find no statement in 
the report or anything that tells me about 
the need for increasing the appropria- 
tion in the sum of $46,749,000 for barter 
materials for the stockpile. Will the 
gentleman kindly tell me about that item 
in the appropriation bill? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I will 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. MARSHALL] who indicates that he 
would like to answer that. 

Mr. MARSHALL. In this bill we reim- 
burse the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for funds already spent. The item 
for future spending comes in another bill. 

Mr. VANIK. It was my understanding 
that the stockpile was all loaded and that 
we had an adequate supply of material 
in the stockpile. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I tried to make it 
clear at the outset that the bill gets us 
into this situation very frequently. So, 
what is in this bill is restoration to the 
corporation for what they have already 
spent. And, we find that throughout 
this bill, unfortunately. 

Mr. VANIK. What assurances have 
we that this will not come in next year’s 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. WHITTEN. And sometimes we 
get a little criticism about that, but that 
is beyond our control. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield 
to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, on page 
5 of the report there is the statement 
that the Public Law 480 program at best 
“is only an adjunct to our foreign aid 
program and does little to regain mar- 
kets, increase use, or solve our basic 
problem in agriculture.” It is true that 
this program has made an important 
contribution in furtherance of our for- 
eign policy and foreign aid objectives. 
This fact, however, should not be per- 
mitted to obscure the very great con- 
tribution the program has made to our 
farm economy. The quantities of sur- 
plus commodities moved abroad under 
this program in addition to what could 
be moved commercially, has materially 
reduced the quantities which would 
otherwise have been taken over under 
the price support programs and stored 
at great cost to the taxpayer. These 
sales have been of direct assistance in 
maintaining prices to our farmers—and 
at considerably less cost than would have 
been incurred through price support ac- 
quisition. 

All this is clearly illustrated in export 
statistics. Following the Korean con- 
flict our agricultural exports dropped to 
a rate of about $2.9 billion a year for 
1952-53 and 1953-54. With the passage 
of Public Law 480 and the transfer of the 
Agricultural Attaché Service to the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1954, a con- 
centrated effort was begun to expand 
both our commercial dollar exports of 
agricultural products to countries able 
to buy commercially and exports under 
special programs to those countries in a 
position to consume greater quantities 
than they could buy for dollars. 

In the period 1954-55 to 1958-59 our 
total exports of agricultural products 
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have averaged more than $3.8 billion a 
year, almost $1 billion greater than the 
post Korea level. That only about one- 
third of this total has been under special 
Government programs such as Public 
Law 480, indicates that this concen- 
trated effort to improve our export sit- 
uation has not been merely an adjunct 
to the foreign aid program and that it 
is of direct benefit to the American 
farmer. The Public Law 480 sale pro- 
gram itself has served to maintain our 
commercial marketings through the pro- 
gram requirement that the receiving 
countries also take their normal amounts 
for dollars. The market development 
activities made possible by using a small 
amount of the foreign currencies re- 
ceived from Public Law 480 sales are 
beginning to show positive results. These 
activities are carried out in cooperation 
with private U.S. trade organizations 
which make substantial dollar contribu- 
tions. 

The committee destroys the enthusi- 
asm for efforts to regain export markets 
when it states that this program does 
little to regain markets. The commit- 
tee is wrong when it says that the pro- 
gram does little to increase use. The 
committee is misleading when it says 
that the program does little to solve our 
basic problem in agriculture because 
the program is not designed to solve the 
basic problem. The basic problem is 
created by the unfortunate price support 
legislation that is being continued by 
the Congress against the sensible rec- 
ommendations of the administration. 

The report states that the Depart- 
ment does not know the price at which 
commodities sold under Public Law 480 
are resold in the respective foreign 
countries. It is my understanding that 
the Department has gathered this in- 
formation and will supply it to the sub- 
committee shortly. In this connection I 
want to call attention to the fact that 
the Congress provided that these ex- 
ports be made through private trade 
channels and in all respects in a way 
that will encourage the use of normal 
commercial methods. Obviously when 
commodities move by commercial meth- 
ods the resale prices of every unit are 
not expected to be recorded for Govern- 
ment review through each stage of sale 
until ultimate consumption. To do so 
would be a great waste of valuable ac- 
counting resources and of public funds. 

I should like to ask the gentleman, and 
possibly the chairman of the committee, 
one or two questions, if that is permis- 
sible. I compliment the gentleman upon 
his remarks; also the committee upon 
the figures in this report and the con- 
servative nature of this report. It is 
mighty refreshing. Further, there seems 
to me to be increased emphasis upon 
research, which I think is a wonderful 
thing, because that is one way to market 
our surpluses. We need to do more of 
it. The committee has put in $100,000 
for research for Peoria, II., for amylose 
corn. I was in great hopes to see amyl- 
ose corn displace maybe 200 million 
bushels of regular corn. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
might say to the gentleman that we on 
the subcommittee are also very hopeful 
about the success of this particular re- 
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search item. We visited personally the 
laboratory at Peoria, III., the home of 
our good Member, Mr. MICHEL. We saw 
there the beginning of what we think 
is very fine work and which might mean 
a lot to the corn producers in the future. 
Consequently, this year we are empha- 
sizing that particular work and showing 
our appreciation of this type of research 
development. 

Mr. DIXON. I compliment the gen- 
tleman. May I ask another question or 
two. I compliment the chairman on his 
fine outlook and also on the express 
intent to further our research labs for 
water and soil conservation. I think 
that it is wonderful for giving also $100 
million more to our research labs. Now 
may I ask this question: Do we still get 
$10 million in the next budget for for- 
eign currencies for foreign research on 
marketing and utilization? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is approximately 
that much. We have asked them that 
hereafter they give us a report in defail 
about the projects and feel, as I am sure 
the gentleman feels, that we will not 
prejudge results, 

Mr. DIXON. The chairman will be 
interested to know that in India that 
has made a tremendous favorable im- 
pression, and the commissioner of agri- 
culture was so appreciative abcut for- 
eign research. It also will do much to- 
ward helping us sell more commodities 
over there. I certainly feel it is a won- 
derful step forward. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his reference to me. This is a 
field within which we should get results. 
They have many problems that we have 
here in our country, for which research 
is needed, so it gives us a chance to really 
study those problems in the places where 
it is required. I think it really has been 
very helpful. 

Mr. DIXON. May J ask another ques- 
tion, and it is the only negative one that I 
have. We have taken out about $416,000 
for the Foreign Agriculture Service. 
Those Foreign Agriculture attachés are 
really our sales people. I am wondering 
if we should have done that. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield to me to answer, 
we have not taken out any funds for the 
Foreign Agriculture Service. We have 
the generation of these tremendous 
amounts of foreign currencies which 
have to be used in those countries. In 
this bill we thought it sound to increase 
the amount of funds for the operations 
of our own people from that source so as 
to cut down the amount of cash dollars. 
In other words, it is a transfer from cash 
dollars to foreign currencies, which we 
could not bring back anyway. There is 
no effort to cut down the service at all. 

Mr. DIXON. That is all the better. 
Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank the 
committee for the Sugar Research Lab- 
oratory, which is a wonderful contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa who 
has for more than 20 years championed 
the cause of farm people and farm pro- 
grams in the Congress. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, over the 
years I have found it easy to follow the 
recommendations of the chairman of 
this committee, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], and the 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN], 
and the other members because, in my 
opinion, they have been right at least 
99 percent of the times. They have, as 
N said before, a most difficult job 

0. 

I have a question to ask the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. Would he tell me 
if anyone came before the committee 
this year and asked for more funds, 
above the amount which is requested in 
the budget for the REA? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. To 
my recollection there were no such 
requests. 

Mr. JENSEN. I notice that the 
budget called for $181 million below the 
1959 appropriations, but that the REA 
had a carryover of $107 million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. That 
is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. So, in effect, the REA 
would have for the fiscal year 1960 a 
total amount to spend of $79 million plus 
$107 million or $186 million for the fiscal 
year 1960. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I will 
answer the question by asking my fel- 
low committee member, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, Mr. MARSHALL, is it not 
a fact that we feel that in this bill there 
is every dime that REA can possibly use 
in this coming fiscal year? 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] put his finger on it 
when he said that it was because of the 
carryover. Because of that carryover 
we feel that they are going to have 
ample funds to take care of their pro- 
gram for the coming year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I again 
want to commend the committee. We 
now understand that 95 percent of all 
the farms in America have electric 
power. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
there is another item in this agriculture 
bill which is of keen concern to the 
farmers of Oklahoma. That relates to 
the agricultural conservation program. 
It is my understanding that an effort 
will be made later in the day to reduce 
the advance authorizations for the agri- 
cultural conservation program. I want- 
ed to advise the gentleman that when 
that recommendation of the Bureau of 
the Budget was made, I wrote to the 16 
county committees in the district which 
I serve and asked them what the effect 
would be of the proposed 60 percent 
reduction. From every committee ex- 
cept two there came back the report 
that a reduction of.the proposed amount 
would severely handicap or practically 
wreck the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram within their counties. 

I certainly want to commend the com- 
mittee for holding this figure at $250 
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million for 1960, and I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to congratulate the commit- 
tee on the increased funds for water- 
shed protection and flood prevention. I 
should like to ask a question in that 
connection. Am I to understand that 
the committee has made an increase 
which the committee feels will prob- 
ably be adequate for the new watershed 
protection and flood prevention proj- 
ects that will reach the point of actual 
construction during the fiscal year 1960? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. We 
have given to this program exactly the 
same amount that was available in this 
fiscal year. I think it will take care of 
it very nicely. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the committee for this. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GUBSER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

SELLING SURPLUS AGRICULTURE COMMODITIES 
THROUGH PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, commonly referred 
to as Public Law 480, was enacted in 
July 1954. It was, and still is, a bold and 
comprehensive approach to the construc- 
tive use of the agricultural surpluses of 
the United States. It provides four 
methods for moving farm products into 
world consumption. 

The largest Public Law 480 program 
is under title I which provides for the 
sale of U.S. surpluses to friendly coun- 
tries with payment to be received in lo- 
cal currency of the recipient country. 

Title I promotes economic stability of 
U.S. agriculture while making the maxi- 
mum efficient use of farm surpluses. It 
helps our foreign policy; it stimulates 
and expands foreign trade through pri- 
vate trade channels. Most importantly, 
however, it bridges the gap between 
U.S. agricultural abundance and the 
shortage of foreign exchange earnings 
— countries badly in need of food and 
fiber. 

Since the beginning of the program 
through February 28, 1959, it has com- 
mitted for export over 83.4 billion worth 
of commodities, in terms of world mar- 
ket prices, without unfavorable effects 
on commodity prices or trade relations 
among free countries. More than 80 
percent of the value of these commodi- 
ties has already been exported. 

Under this authority, 145 agreements 
with 38 countries have provided for the 
shipment of about 30 million metric 
tons of agricultural commodities. In- 
cluded are the following quantities of 
important products: Eight hundred 
million bushels of wheat and wheat 
fiour, 200 million bushels of feed grains, 
3.5 million bales of cotton, 240 million 
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pounds of dairy products, 3 billion 
pounds of fats and oils, 230 million 
pounds of tobacco, and 29 million bags 
of rice. 

In negotiating the agreements, steps 
are taken to, first, safeguard usual mar- 
ketings and prevent undue disruption 
of world prices of agricultural products; 
second, assure the maximum use of pri- 
vate trade channels; and third, increase 
the foreign consumption of U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The foreign currencies received for 
title I sales are being used construc- 
tively over much of the world. The 
currencies pay many U.S. Embassy and 
other expenses, finance important edu- 
cational and information programs, 
provide housing for dependents of mili- 
tary personnel, promote U.S. agricul- 
tural market development, finance eco- 
nomic development loans in less devel- 
oped countries, and other uses. 

Three types of agricultural market 
development programs are being car- 
ried out by the Department of Agricul- 
ture: First, cooperative agreements 
with trade and agricultural groups to 
maintain and expand markets; second, 
exhibits at international trade fairs— 
31 exhibits have reached about 18 mil- 
lion persons in 15 countries; and third, 
projects of agricultural utilization re- 
search in foreign scientific institutions 
leading to new uses of U.S. farm prod- 
ucts. 

Public Law 480 is our best agricultural 
program and should receive the support 
of this Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, one further point in conclu- 
sion, Ishould like to call to the attention 
of the members of the committee the lan- 
guage on page 2 of the report. They will 
see there an answer in some degree to 
this vilification of the entire price sup- 
port program. I refer to the fourth 
paragraph. 

The amount included in the bill for these 
four major categories of expense, which bene- 
fit every person in the Nation, is over $2.2 
billion. 


This is approximately 56 percent of 
the total amount of appropriations car- 
ried in the bill for the fiscal year 1960. 
In other words, this is not simply a bill 
for the farmers. It is a bill for the entire 
economy and the entire population of 
the United States of America. If you 
will look at the report and read my ex- 
tended remarks, you will find in the con- 
servation reserve, for example, we have 
through that program contributed great- 
ly to the fish and wildlife conservation 
effort in America by putting aside thou- 
sands of acres of land for the propaga- 
tion and protection of wildlife. I hope 
in the future when we see any of these 
critical articles relative to what the 
farmer gets that we will stop and think 
about the school lunch program which 
benefits the schoolchildren of America, 
think about the school milk program, 
think about the inspection services, and 
think also of this research which looks 
far into the future and will mean that 
50 years from now when we have 300 
million people in this great country of 
ours there will be enough food to feed 
them. Our soil and water resources must 
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be taken care of and we are taking care 
of that in this particular bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota has consumed 19 minutes. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. NATCHER]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been a distinct honor to serve on the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture of the 
Appropriations Committee, and espe- 
cially so when we are honored and privi- 
leged to serve with our distinguished 
chairman, the able gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. On this com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, we have members 
who are interested in the welfare of the 
farmer. We have the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. At this 
point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
that from the great city of New York 
we have a gentleman who serves on the 
subcommittee for agricultural appro- 
priations. A gentleman who under- 
stands as much as any Member of this 
Congress the problems of the consumer. 
The people who go to the marketplace 
and purchase the products that are 
placed there as a result of the efforts of 
our farmers, The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SANTANGELO] serves on our 
subcommittee and is an outstanding 
member. We have, as you know, my good 
friend, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. ANDERSEN], one of the best friends 
that the American farmer has in this 
House. The same applies to no less 
degree, Mr. Chairman, to my good friend, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan], a very able Member of the 
House of Representatives and always a 
friend of the American farmer. We have 
as a new member the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MIcHEL], an outstanding 
member of this committee. This is his 
first year and he is making a good 
member. 

We are ably assisted by our executive 
secretary, Ross P. Pope, who has served 
with this subcommittee a number of 
years. 

Agriculture is the largest single in- 
dustry in the Nation. It is impossible 
to have a sound prosperity unless the 
farmer and agriculture generally receive 
an equitable share of the national in- 
come. 

The difficulties confronting our farmer 
today pose grave problems which can- 
not be solved overnight. These prob- 
lems can be made more difficult by neg- 
lect, indifference, or postponement. 

The farmer is not receiving an equi- 
table share of the benefits produced dur- 
ing this prosperity period through which 
we are passing. The farmer is 13 per- 
cent of the population and receives 6 
percent of the income. 

The oill before us today makes certain 
recommendations which are of great im- 
portance to all of the people in this coun- 
try. Programs such as agricultural re- 
search and our control programs in 
plant, animal, and pest categories are 
provided for. In addition, we make 
recommendations for our Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Extension Service, and Agri- 
cultural Conservation Service. Provision 
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is made for our Marketing Service and 
the school-lunch program. Services such 
as Foreign Agriculture Service and Soil 
Bank Service and Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service are also a part of this appro- 
priations bill. REA and the rural tele- 
phone program comprise an important 
section of this bill. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Extension Service is a cooperative un- 
dertaking by the Federal, State, and local 
governments and is provided for under 
the Smith-Lever Act of 1914. This pro- 
gram is conducted in over 3,000 counties 
in our country. The County and Home 
Demonstration Agents are responsible 
for carrying sound information directly 
to our farm people. These men and 
women are qualified, dedicated people 
who are performing a great service to 
agriculture. 

Our research division and educational 
agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are today faced with requests for 
factual information and new technical 
and essential economic analysis, This 
information is not only for the farm 
people but is useful and in demand by 
the people who reside in the cities of 
this country. Constant inquiries are 
made concerning changes taking place in 
agriculture and changes which are likely 
to occur in the future. The American 
farmer wants to know the programs best 
suited for his resources which will pro- 
duce a more constant income and im- 
prove living conditions. Present day 
problems concerning home economics 
and management of the home and its 
facilities are constantly up for solution. 
The earned income and expenditures, 
clothing and shelter, are all present day 
problems in which our farm family is 
interested and are requests which are 
daily received by our Extension de- 
partments and agents throughout the 
country. 

We have more need today in this coun- 
try for our Future Homemaker Clubs, 
4-H Clubs, and Future Farmers of 
America organizations than at any other 
time in the history of the United States. 
Here is where our extension agents can 
continue to produce results which will 
pay dividends in the future development 
of our rural economy. 

For fiscal year 1559 we provided a $3 
million increase in payments to the 
States with over 90 percent of this in- 
crease budgeted for salary adjustments. 
Increases in State and county funds were 
also used for the same purpose. The in- 
creases made possible an average in- 
crease of almost 6 percent in extension 
salaries. 

We have succeeded in raising exten- 
sion salaries in Kentucky 11.4 percent 
since 1957. In 1957 Kentucky was 46th 
in the country and today we are 38th. 
In order to keep our extension agents in 
Kentucky, their salaries must be com- 
mensurate with their ability, education 
requirements, and services rendered. 
Our agents in Kentucky continue to serve 
more than 1,000 families each. Demands 
have never been as great nor the accom- 
plishments more substantial. We rec- 
ommend that the sum of $64,123,222 be 
appropriated for extension service for 
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fiscal year 1960. According to testimony 
presented to our committee the States 
and counties will increase their funds 
some $4 million during the fiscal year 
1960 and these funds will be used pri- 
marily to make needed salary adjust- 
ments and to pay for increased operating 
costs. 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

Our Soil Conservation Service is one 
of the great achievements of our present- 
day Government. This program means 
as much to my home State and to my 
section of the United States as to any 
other section in this country: Our soil 
conservation program together with our 
Corps of Engineers’ flood-control and 
navigation projects are producing results 
in Kentucky. For the first time in a 
number of years farms are no longer 
abandoned and migration out of the 
State has ceased. 

In Kentucky there are 122 soil con- 
servation districts in 120 counties. We 
have over 86,000 farmers participating in 
this program. All of the counties in the 
Second Congressional District have soil 
conservation districts. Our Soil Con- 
servation Service has produced results 
and the people connected with this Serv- 
ice are dedicated people. 

Soil Conservation Service assists soil 
conservation districts and other coopera- 
tors in bringing about physical adjust- 
ments in land use that will conserve land 
resources and water uses. This Service 
further provides for agricultural produc- 
tion on a sustained basis and reduces 
damage by floods and sedimentation. 
The Soil Conservation Service also de- 
velops and carries out special watershed 
protection activities in cooperation with 
soil conservation districts and flood pre- 
vention. Drainage and irrigation are 
also problems of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

We have 2,806 soil conservation dis- 
tricts in the United States, its Territories 
and possessions at the present time. 
These districts have a combined acreage 
of 1.6 billion acres with about 1.2 billion 
acres of same being agricultural land. 
It is estimated that 30 new districts will 
be organized during the fiscal year of 
1959 and approximately 25 districts will 
be organized during fiscal year 1960. 

Soil and water conservation is recog- 
nized throughout this country as a neces- 
sary part of efficient and profitable farm- 
ing. It is rapidly becoming a matter of 
public welfare and concern. Conserva- 
tion problems become more complex as 
population growth and technology brings 
about more intensive uses and competi- 
tion for our land and water. 

Soil and water conservation starts with 
landowners and operators, and it in- 
volves cooperation and teamwork among 
all the participants, and with our local, 
State, and National Governments. In 
order to be successful soil and water 
conservation must be economically feas- 
ible as well as technically right and 
physically sound. Productive land is es- 
sential to the well-being of our Nation 
and its people. Many nations do not 
have enough good land to furnish a high 
standard of living and certainly with our 
increases in population we must protect 
and conserve our good land. 
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For Soil Conservation Service we 
recommend the sum of $133,397,000 for 
fiscal year 1960. $82,322,000 of this 
amount is for conservation operations 
and $25,500,000 is for watershed protec- 
tion. We recommend $18 million of the 
total amount for flood prevention and 
$75,000 for water conservation and utili- 
zation projects. For our Great Plains 
conservation program which is a part of 
the total soil conservation recommenda- 
tion we request $7,500,000. 

This is an increase of $1,250,000 over 
the amount requested in the budget and 
an increase of $1,760,400 over the amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1959. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The rural development program now 
under way in 63 counties and 8 trade 
areas in 30 States is a nationwide effort 
to expand economic progress in rural 
areas. This program has three major 
objectives. 

First. To help families that have the 
desire and ability to continue farming 
and to gain the necessary tools, land, and 
skills. 

Second. To widen the range of our 
farm job opportunities. 

Third. To help rural people to enjoy 
more opportunities for adequate train- 
ing and improved health. 

One of the most valuable benefits de- 
rived from this program is the commu- 
nity spirit developed through the com- 
bined efforts of our farmers, business and 
civic leaders, and representatives of the 
different agencies and organizations 
working together as a team. 

One of the main objectives of a rural 
development program is to improve the 
level of health in rural communities. In 
addition to improving health in our rural 
communities this program is tied in very 
closely with small business. We all real- 
ize that prosperous, efficient small busi- 
ness firms in rural communities are as 
vital to a successful development pro- 
gram as improved farming and farm 
marketing. 

Several of our rural communities in 
the rural development program have 
found a cure for their economic ills in 
their own forests and woodlands. With 
our population increases we know that 
there will be an expanding demand for 
wood products and that the future mar- 
ket outlook for this product is bound to 
be excellent, 

Kentucky has more counties partici- 
pating in the rural development program 
than any other State, with 25 counties 
grouped into three trade area programs. 
First, we have Ashland in the northeast 
and the second trade area section is 
Bowling Green in the southwest. The 
third trade area section is Glasgow in 
the south-central part of the State. We 
also have three demonstration counties 
in Kentucky—Butler, Metcalf, and Elli- 
ott. Our rural development program in 
Kentucky began in the year 1956 follow- 
ing the organization of a State commit- 
tee. A staff group including representa- 
tives of our extension service, soil con- 
servation service, vocational education, 
and department of economic develop- 
ment coordinates direction of the State 
program. 
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The rural development program in the 
three pilot counties in Kentucky has 
given our people renewed hope. Espe- 
cially does this apply in Butler County 
which is located in the Second Congres- 
sional District. 

The rural development program in 
Butler County has been partly respon- 
sible for many improvements such as 
establishment of a new health unit, an 
increase in rural employment, erection 
of new buildings in the main business 
section of Morgantown, a new post office 
building which is to be erected in the 
near future, construction of new homes, 
improvement of roads and schools and 
the erection of a building used as a meet- 
ing place for the rural development 
group. 

The citizens of Butler County, Ky., are 
convinced that the rural development 
program is one of the soundest methods 
devised to gain long-range economic de- 
velopment and growth in our rural towns 
and communities. We must continue our 
rural development program and provide 
technical assistance in carrying this pro- 
gram forward in every low-income 
county in this country. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


From 1947 to 1958 the number of chil- 
dren participating in the school lunch 
program in the United States increased 
from 3.5 million to 11.5 million which is 
an increase of 225.7 percent. Our school 
lunch program has made a vital contri- 
bution to the regulation of nutritional 
deficiencies. Every dollar spent in the 
school lunch program helps not only the 
farmers but also the food processor, the 
vendor, and the child. 

In 1958 there were 667,736 children 
enrolled in the elementary and secondary 
schools in Kentucky; 303,067 partici- 
pated in the school lunch program, In 
other words, 45.4 percent of the school- 
children were participants. The total 
number of elementary and secondary 
schools participating in Kentucky to- 
taled 1,388. 

One hundred million dollars was re- 
quested for fiscal year 1960. This is a 
$10 million reduction in the amount ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1959 and we 
request that the $10 million be restored. 
In addition, we have included language 
in the bill which transfers to the school- 
lunch program an estimated unused 
balance of section 32 funds for fiscal 
year 1959 totaling $43,657,248. These 
two amounts will provide a total of $153,- 
657,248 for our school lunch program for 
fiscal year 1960. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


This program makes the necessary 
provisions for restoring and improving 
soil fertility, reducing erosion caused by 
water and wind, and conserving water 
on the land. The Federal assistance 
represents approximately one-half of the 
total amount consumed in this program. 
Here we have a cost sharing with indi- 
vidual farmers and ranchers carrying on 
approved soil building and soil and water 
conservation practices on their farms, 

Our committee recommends an ad- 
vance program authorization of $250 mil- 
lion for 1960 instead of the budget pro- 
posal of $100 million. Since I have been 
a member of this committee the budget 
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for several years has called for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the advance pro- 
gram authorization, and each year we 
have recommended the full authoriza- 
tion of $250 million. 

This is one of the most important pro- 
grams for the small farmer of America. 
One million two hundred and eight 
thousand farmers and 1,161,000 farms 
and ranches are served by our agriculture 
conservation program. 

The full budget estimate of $241,500,- 
000 is recommended for fiscal year 1960 
to meet the commitments for cost shar- 
ing practices applied throughout the 
country under the 1959 program author- 
ization of $250 million. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Twenty-four years of REA has brought 
about a revolutionary change in Ameri- 
can farm life, and unless you have ac- 
tually watched this momentous change 
take place you do not have any deep real- 
ization of just what it has meant to mil- 
lions of American farms. Today about 
95 percent of all farms are using elec- 
tricity for a multitude of chores as well 
as for light and entertainment. 

We recommend $136 million for rural 
electrification loans and $79 million for 
rural telephone loans. In addition, we 
recommend a contingency fund of $25 
million for each program. It is esti- 
mated that $107,350,637 of unused funds 
for fiscal year 1959 will be carried over 
into the new fiscal year of 1960 in the 
REA program, and this amount, together 
with the loan authorization of $136 mil- 
lion plus the $25 million contingency 
fund, provides for a program for fiscal 
year 1960 in the total amount of $245 
million. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, we know that agricul- 
ture must prosper if the Nation is to 
prosper, and our American farmer has 
the right to demand a standard of living 
in keeping with the contribution he 
makes to the national economy. 

Our committee recommends this bill 
to the Members of the House. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend from Minnesota, Mr. 
ANDERSEN, 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
would like the Record to show that the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
NatTcHER], now addressing the Com- 
mittee, was responsible for making a 
real record relative to the need for an 
inerease in salary of the home demon- 
stration workers and county extension 
agents. I do not believe there is a Mem- 
ber of this Congress who is better in- 
formed on the subject than the gentle- 
man from Kentucky or a better friend 
of extension. 

Mr. NATCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, some 
people seem to think that a farmer’s 
main activity each day is to count his 
subsidy checks. Unfortunately, these 
misinformed or biased people do not ob- 
serve the fact that farm hourly earnings 
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for 1957 were only 69 cents per hour as 
compared to $2.07 per hour for industrial 
workers. Nor do they see that during 
1958 per capita farm income was only 
$1,068 compared to nonfarm income of 
$2,034. These same people also do not 
recall that during 1956 farm families 
on this Nation’s 2,213,000 commercial 
farms received an average income of 
only $5,415 while all nonfarm families 
received an income of $6,900. The 
USDA budget is one of the chief targets 
of these misinformed people who por- 
tray the American farmer as an un- 
worthy recipient of Federal treasure. 
We all know that this budget for fiscal 
1959 was around $7 billion, but we should 
keep in mind just what amount of that 
budget actually finds its way to our 
family-sized farmer. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
cently published the realized cost of its 
programs devoted primarily for stabiliza- 
tion of farm prices and income. It may 
be surprising for some people to know 
that in 1958 this cost was $2,665,700,000; 
almost $5 billion less than the fiscal 1959 
USDA budget. 

Let us take a look then at some of the 
activities of this great Government 
agency, which in utter fairness cannot 
be charged to farmers as subsidies. 
Here are some of the USDA activities 
which are of mutual benefit to all 
citizens: 

First of all, the Department of Agri- 
culture is the largest regulatory body 
in the Federal Government, administer- 
ing over 50 such acts of Congress. These 
acts protect the consumer in many di- 
verse ways such as insuring clean, 
healthy meat through Federal inspection 
to assuring a stable supply of sugar at 
reasonable prices. 

Second. The farm commodity export 
program costs around $850 million a year 
or about one-sixth of the USDA appro- 
priations. Every merchant seaman and 
shipping company should realize that a 
part of their income comes from USDA 
appropriations. 

Third. About $500 million annually 
goes for REA and FHA loans. This 
money is eventually repaid with interest 
and cannot be charged as a farm hand- 
out. 

Fourth. USDA conducts a market re- 
search program of some $28 million. 
This activity has already achieved new 
handling methods and is now saving the 
grain trade over $1 million per year and 
has provided techniques which reduced 
food handling costs in Philadelphia alone 
by $6 million per year. Every housewife 
should realize that many of the con- 
veniences she enjoys in food handling 
today can be traced to research con- 
ducted through USDA. 

Fifth. The brucellosis eradication pro- 
gram which costs around $22 million an- 
nually is primarily devoted to public 
health protection. 

Sixth. The International Wheat 
Agreement which costs around $20 mil- 
lion per year aids farmers, but if also 
serves as a foreign policy tool and an aid 
to the grain trade. 

Seventh. Under Public Law 480 we 
have disposed of over $7.6 billion worth 
of agricultural products. Under title I 
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alone we have sold over $4.7 billion to 
friendly foreign countries. The funds 
generated by these sales have not gone 
to the American farmer, Mr. Chairman, 
they have been used as an arm of our 
foreign policy, but they are charged to 
the Agriculture budget. These foreign 
currencies are used to develop new mar- 
kets, to purchase strategic materials, to 
procure military equipment and facil- 
ities, to finance the purchase of goods 
and services for other friendly countries, 
to promote balanced economic develop- 
ment among friendly nations through 
loans, to U.S. businessmen, to pay our 
obligations abroad, to provide loans to 
friendly nations for their own develop- 
ment, to finance international education 
exchanges, to pay for the cost of trans- 
lating and distributing various types of 
United States and foreign books and 
magazines between our country and 
friendly nations, to pay for the purchase 
or rental of buildings and grounds used 
by the United States abroad, and to 
pay for cultural exchanges, trade fairs, 
and horticultural exhibits. 

Eighth. About $78 million a year is 
spent on providing milk for schoolchil- 
dren under the school milk program. 
Many city parents should also realize 
that the lunches their children receive 
at school are also charged in part to 
the farm program. 

Ninth. The Armed Forces and veter- 
ans’ hospitals consume substantial 
amounts of dairy products which are 
chargeable to the farm program. 

Tenth. Soil and water conservation 
work is charged against farm costs. 
These programs are of long-range bene- 
fit to all our citizens. 

Eleventh. Let us not forget also that 
there are 181 million acres of national 
forests, over an acre for every Ameri- 
can. Weare planting over 1 billion trees 
a year on eroded and tilled land. The 
cost of this program is charged to the 
farm program today, but very few of our 
farmers will ever live to harvest or enjoy 
a single tree. By the year 2000, however, 
it is estimated that there will be over 
600 million recreational visits to these 
forests. Last year there were 68.5 million 
such visits. 

While we are talking about subsidies, 
let us remember that subsidies are avail- 
able to millions of Americans other than 
farmers and have been so since the begin- 
ning of our country. 

Let us not forget that agricultural com- 
modities are the consumers best buy. It 
takes only 1.2 hours of factory labor to 
buy 1 pound of beefsteak today as com- 
pared to 1929 when it took 2 hours of 
factory labor to purchase 1 pound. The 
same is true for other commodities. 


Consumers—Quantities of foods purchased 
by 1 hour of factory labor 


In 1929 | In 1958 


6.4 11.0 

1.2 2.0 

7.8 16.8 

1.0 2.9 

1,3 27 

1.1 3.5 

17.7 33.8 

1.3 2.8 

Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 
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There is no question, Mr. Chairman, 
that there are many problems in agricul- 
ture and that there are shortcomings and 
failures in various programs, but let us 
face these problems squarely and reso- 
lutely and not allow the American farmer 
to be submerged in politics, bias, and 
misinformation. 

Before I conclude my remarks, I would 
like to make some reference to the over- 
all conservation reserve program. 

This conservation reserve of the soil 
bank is one of the programs being used 
throughout the country to reduce agri- 
cultural surpluses. While this ic its pri- 
mary purpose—that is, to divert land 
from the production of crops, the pro- 
gram also provides assistance to farmers 
in establishing and maintaining the re- 
quired protective cover or other sound 
conservation practices on the land placed 
in the reserve, 

The conservation reserve is a volun- 
tary program, and the farmer may take 
part in it or not, just as he wishes. If he 
decides to participate, he signs a con- 
tract to retire a specific acreage of crop- 
land from production into protective 
conservation use for a set period of up 
to 10 years; he also agrees to comply 
with any acreage allotments applicable 
to crops on his farm and to reduce the 
total crop acreage on his farm by the 
amount of land placed in the reserve. 

As the other party to the contract, the 
Federal Government agrees to make an 
annual rental payment for the land held 
out of production and to assist with the 
cost of establishing the conservation use 
on the reserved tract. 

During the 1959 crop season, it is esti- 
mated that about 280,000 conservation 
reserve contracts will be in effect, cover- 
ing about 23.2 million acres of cropland 
in all States except Alaska. This is 
about 5 percent of all U.S. cropland, as 
shown in the 1954 Census of Agriculture, 
Of the more than 23 million acres in the 
conservation reserve, around 13 million 
acres will be under contract for the first 
time in 1959; the rest is acreage which 
was placed in the program in earlier 
years and remains under contract. 

The 1959 signup campaign in the fall 
of 1958 indicated that changes made on 
the basis of earlier experiences, chiefly 
higher rental payments per acre for the 
more productive land and greater incen- 
tives for whole farm participation—are 
bringing more farmers and more good 
quality land into the program. 

And, of course, the better the land, the 
greater its production potential. Land 
now in the conservation reserve would 
normally have been used to produce 
large quantities of farm commodities 
which would have swelled the existing 
piles of surplus crops. Of the acreage in 
the reserve this year, nearly 4 million 
acres were devoted to wheat; more than 
half a million acres were in cotton; and 
about 10 million acres were in other 
crops, and in hay. At normal yields, this 
acreage would have produced 143 million 
bushels of corn, 124 million bushels of 
wheat, more than 300,000 bales of cotton, 
nearly 6 million tons of hay, and many 
other crops on a large scale. 

For many farmers, the Conservation 
Reserve has meant that they can bring 
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about adjustments they have wanted to 
make for years, or it has meant that 
they can speed up adjustments that were 
already underway. 

Some operators of large farms are us- 
ing the program to reduce the size of 
their farming operations and the need 
for hired labor. Others are reducing the 
size of their farming operations or with- 
drawing from farming because of health, 
age, or other reasons. 

About 20 percent of the farmers who 
took part in the program through 1958 
have put all their cropland in the re- 
serve, and indications are that. about 
three-fourths of the land added in 1959 
will be whole farms. A farmer who 
places all his cropland in the conserva- 
tion reserve can continue to live on the 
farm, maintain a home garden, and use 
the permanent pasture and orchard 
land. At the same time, whole farm 
participation removes the entire crop 
potential of the farm, including the al- 
lotment-quota crops, since none of the 
cropland is left for more intensive 
farming. 

As for the land itself, its future fertility 
is safeguarded through the establishment 
of protective conservation uses under the 
conservation reserve. Grass cover is the 
most popular protective use to which the 
conservation reserve land is devoted, 
especially in the Great Plains States, In 
this area, the program is stimulating the 
return to grass of vast areas of dryland 
devoted to the production of wheat under 
wartime needs. Before the program was 
available, many farmers in this area were 
unable to undertake the difficult and ex- 
pensive operation to convert this land 
back to grass. But, once converted, 
much of this land will remain in grass 
after the expiration of the conservation 
reserve contracts. 

In the Southeast, tree-planting ranks 
highest among the conservation uses of 
the program, and this is particularly true 
in South Carolina and Georgia. Tree- 
planting contracts are for the full 10- 
year period, When cropland goes out of 
production and is planted to trees, it is 
diverted permanently from crop produc- 
tion. 

Practices designed especially for wild- 
life protection have also gained wide 
acceptance by participating farmers and 
have won the general approval of sports- 
men and wildlife organizations. 

Three years of experience with the 
conservation reserve program has shown 
that large numbers of farmers will par- 
ticipate in a voluntary program of this 
nature and that it can be highly effective 
in attacking many aspects of the farm 
problem. 

Nearly twice as much cropland was 
offered for 1959 contracts as could be 
accepted within the funds available; 
owner's of about 7 million acres who made 
applications to take part in the program 
were turned down because funds were 
inadequate. In fact, a bid-and-accept- 
ance system had to be worked out to give 
priority to producers making the best 
offers. 

Shall we disappoint large numbers of 
farmers again in 1960? Indications are 
that many new contracts can be signed 
in 1960 if the funds permit. I under- 
stand that the Department of Agricul- 
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ture this year has more mail inquiries 
from landowners about participation in 
the Conservation Reserve than at any 
time since 1956—the previous high-par- 
ticipation year, when the program was 
just starting. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
soil bank’s conservation reserve pro- 
gram should be continued, and in fact, 
expanded, so that its benefits may ex- 
tend to all farmers who seek to take part. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
would like to compliment the gentleman 
for this very fine effort on his part to 
tell the true story about appropriations 
for agriculture. The gentleman has al- 
ways fought for the farmers of his and 
my area, and he is getting a little bit 
tired of hearing this propaganda as am I, 
which is far from the facts, relative to 
what the farmers of America are today 
getting. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s remarks. I think we have all 
been at fault in not getting the farmer's 
story across to the consuming public. 
All too many people have the idea that 
farmers are the cause of the high price 
of food. Therefore, I thought it might 
be helpful to point out just what part of 
our agricultural expenditures should 
rightly and fairly be directly chargeable 
to the farmers and what part should be 
charged to all the people of this country. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
at the outset I wish to commend the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
for his untiring work on this subcommit- 
tee and for the searching questions of the 
witnesses which have elicited informa- 
tion to educate a city member on this 
committee. I also want to commend the 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN], 
who has taken a city boy in tow in the 
rural electrification program and tried to 
educate him among the hogs and the pigs 
and the cattle of this country. Likewise, 
I extend my thanks to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] and the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. NAT- 
CHER] for their assistance and help. I 
have gone from the streets of New York 
City into the farms and have a better 
understanding of the problem. I there- 
fore come to you to talk about a farm bill 
and ask you to support it as I am sup- 
porting it. I support this bill because I 
believe it is to the interest of the farmer 
and to the consumer. 

You know, there is a saying that you 
can take a boy away from the farm, but 
you cannot take the farm out of the 
boy. I would like to paraphrase that by 
saying, if you take a city boy and put 
him on a farm committee, you obtain 
an apologist for the farmer, who does not 
forget that he is interested in the con- 
sumer. 

I would like to speak to the cityfolk 
who feel that there has been a giveaway 
to the farmers, Perhaps in the past 
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there have been some programs which 
have been wasteful and did not accom- 
plish the desired result. Perhaps there 
stillare. But itis a minimum, asI see it. 

This bill reduces the request of the 
budget to the tune of over $142 million 
and yet does not take away those pro- 
grams which are of interest and benefit 
to the farmer and to the consumer. I 
would like to point out, as has one of the 
other speakers, that of over $4 billion 
which is in this bill directly benefits the 
farmer only to the extent of $1,435,000,- 
000 plus. Of this amount 50 percent or 
over is paid for transportation, for 
handling, for storage, and for the ad- 
ministration of this program. These are 
the direct benefits. However, there are 
benefits which are mixed, which benefit 
not only the farmer, but benefit the 
friendly foreigner and benefit the people 
in the city. 

For example, over $2.2 billion is spent 
under four classifications which are 
mixed benefits. One is the improvement 
and protection of the public health, such 
as the inspection of meat and poultry, 
which is of importance to the people 
who eat these foodstuffs in the cities; 
the school lunch program and the spe- 
cial milk program, which go to many 
people on public assistance, and dona- 
tions to needy folk. 

A second classification is the im- 
provement of international relations 
and in defense, such as donations to 
needy people abroad, emergency famine 
relief, sales for foreign currency, and 
the bartered materials for stockpiles. 

A third classification of mixed bene- 
fits is the improvement of marketing 
systems, such as market inspections and 
freight rate services. 

A fourth is the improvement and con- 
servation of our national resources, such 
as flood prevention, agricultural conser- 
vation and technical assistance in con- 
serving land under the soil conserva- 
tion program. 

These are mixed benefits, not only to 
the farmer, but to the cityfolk and also 
the foreigners who are friendly to us. 
One conclusion that I can draw from my 
activity on this subcommittee is that the 
welfare of the farmer is tied in with the 
welfare of the cityfolk. Our interests 
are intertwined. If the farmer suffers he 
loses the purchasing power which is so 
necessary to buy the machinery, the 
Frigidaires, the television sets, the elec- 
trical appliances, and also the clothing 
which we in the big cities in the East 
and in the West manufacture and have 
to furnish to them. If they do not have 
the funds to purchase these articles, we 
in the cities cannot sell our garments, 
we cannot sell our appliances, we can- 
not sell our machinery, so we suffer, also. 
It is a reciprocal situation. If we suffer, 
they are going to suffer, too. 

We have looked about to find out the 
reason for the high prices to the con- 
sumer. I say that the fault lies not in 
the amount of money that the farmers 
are getting, but in the distribution of our 
surpluses, and the costs which are sad- 
dled on the price that the farmer gets. 
The farmer receives only 40 cents of the 
consumer dollar. Where does the rest 
of the money go? It goes in the cost of 
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distribution, it goes in the cost of trans- 
portation. I take issue with the state- 
ment that we in the cities are buying 
more with our dollar. We are not. When 
you compare what 1 hour of factory 
labor can purchase today with what 1 
hour of factory labor could buy years 
ago, I want you to recall that the com- 
parison does not take into consideration 
the taxes that we have to pay. You do 
not take into consideration the fact that 
many people are not factory workers. 
We have our service trades and nonfac- 
tory workers who are suffering with the 
high level of consumer prices. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VANIK. I note that in the appro- 
priation bill it is provided that not less 
than $350,000 shall be available to gather 
statistics and conduct a special study on 
the price spread between the farmer and 
the consumer. Does the gentleman feel 
that this is a proper amount or should 
it be increased? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I can only say to 
my knowledge there have been studies 
by the legislative committee. They have 
made certain studies which, in my opin- 
ion, have not achieved tangible results. 
I have been questioning some of the rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture to see if we can pinpoint the re- 
sponsibility for these runaway distribu- 
tion costs. Iam not satisfied that every- 
thing is being done to reduce the spread 
between the producer and the consumer. 
I do not think $350,000 will accomplish 
it, but we will try to find out where the 
responsibility lies and how we can elimi- 
nate these big distribution costs between 
the producer and the consumer. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to our 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the rec- 
ord should show that throughout the 
years Members from nonagricultural dis- 
tricts, Members from the city districts, 
like the district I represent and the dis- 
trict like the gentleman from New York 
represents, have always appreciated the 
importance of farmers and agriculture to 
the life of our country, and we have sup- 
ported farm legislation. On many occa- 
sions, the so-called city vote—and I do 
not mean to imply that there is a bloc 
system of voting in the Congress, but 
merely for the purpose of reference—but 
as I was saying, on many occasions the 
so-called city vote has not only supported 
farm legislation, but on a number of oc- 
casions has actually saved farm legisla- 
tion. In the next few days when legis- 
lation comes up that is of concern to the 
cities, we know, at least we hope, our 
friends from the agricultural areas will 
reciprocate and look upon that legisla- 
tion with an understanding mind. 

Mr, SANTANGELO. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, the majority leader. 

Mr. Chairman, I importune my col- 
leagues, the Members from the farm 
areas to look upon these matters dealing 
with our economy with the realization 
that Government is not a one-way street. 
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We who represent the city districts have 
voted for appropriations for the farm 
groups because we have felt that it was 
necessary. We ask you to give us the 
same sympathetic understanding and 
consideration. Bills will be coming be- 
fore you within the next week or two that 
are vital to the people in our communi- 
ties. Weask you not to take a myopic or 
ostrichlike attitude and stick your head 
in the sand. Our people in the cities 
need better places in which to live. They 
do not have the sunlight and the green 
grass that your people on the farms have. 
The people I represent work in factories 
and walk on city streets. We urge you to 
cooperate with us to the same extent 
that we cooperate with you. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a 
word or two about the school lunch pro- 
gram. That is one phase of our life 
where we in the cities can appreciate the 
benefits that we get as a result of these 
farm programs. This administration 
proposed to reduce the school lunch pro- 
gram to the extent of $10 million. We, 
on the committee, restored this $10 mil- 
lion. We also provided that $43 million 
should be transferred from section 32 
funds for the purpose of giving to the 
children of the schools in the cities and 
in the rural communities the foods 
which are in abundance in this country. 
We also urge with reference to the ques- 
tion of distribution that the legislative 
committee consider the bill such as the 
bill introduced by the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] the so-called 
food stamp plan which can take care of 
7 million needy people who are receiving 
public assistance in order to give them 
the nutrients and the food supplies so 
necessary to make them healthy and 
strong. 

Our problem is a problem of distribu- 
tion. Let us not forget the biblical lesson 
about the 7 years of plenty and the 7 
years of want. If we do have plenty, let 
us distribute it. I went to Puerto Rico 
and saw the school lunch program for 
the children there. I compared the sit- 
uation that exists now with the situation 
of 5 years ago. I went with the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN], and we inspected the rural elec- 
trification program. I want to commend 
the subcommittee for continuing such a 
program because I have seen the benefits 
being derived from that program in the 
hill country of Puerto Rico, and I have 
seen the benefits from that program 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield. 

Mr. VANIK. In glancing through the 
appropriation bill I see there is a prohi- 
bition as to the expenditure of any funds 
of the school lunch program for nonfood 
items. There are many items that de- 
pend on the program and entirely de- 
pend on spending for nonfood items. 
Can the gentleman explain that prohi- 


Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. That is put in the 
bill in order to prevent the schools and 
so on from using these funds to buy 
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equipment which is the responsibility of 
their school administration. So that this 
is tied down to food items. This is a 
provision which has been in the bill for 
a number of years in order to tie it down 
to the food requirements and furnishing 
food for the children. 

Mr. VANIK. If that is the reasoning 
behind this, then it really is not a school 
lunch program bill, but a proposal to 
use up some of the surplus agricultural 
products of the country. 

Mr. MARSHALL. When the school 
lunch program was first established, it 
was almost entirely with the thought of 
it being a program to help in disposing of 
the surplus commodities. However, since 
that time we have found that the surplus 
commodities do not always supply an 
adequate diet from the nutritional stand- 
point and, therefore, we think now of the 
program in terms of being a program to 
provide a nutritious diet for our school 
children. 

It seems to me that the position is a 
proper one, inasmuch as the funds which 
we supply for the Federal contribution 
for food, as the gentleman knows, has 
been surpassed by local and State con- 
tributions. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield. 

Mr. VANIK. In this connection has 
the appropriation for red meat been in- 
creased? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. We have done 
one thing; we found quite a disinclina- 
tion on the part of the administration 
to enter into the purchase of red meats 
on the theory that purchases by the Fed- 
eral Government raised prices. So we 
suggested that $43 million of the funds 
be allocated to localities so that they can 
purchase locally the red meats for their 
program, pork, beef, or whatever they 
desire and what is available in the com- 
munity. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for the splendid work he 
has done in this matter. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I just-want to clear 
up one point about which there may have 
been a little misunderstanding on the 
part of the gentleman. This prohibi- 
tion does not put any limitation upon 
the locality or the State in the use of 
their own appropriated funds. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to say to the 
gentleman from New York that he has 
given extremely valuable service on this 
committee. He has been a hard worker, 
he has been a diligent worker. He has 
made trips out into the country of this 
country to see how the programs operate. 
Our subcommittee has the greatest ad- 
miration for the integrity, the ability, 
and the industrious effort the gentleman 
from New York has shown. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

This bill reduces the budget requests 
by $142,199,365. Despite the criticisms 
I hear frequently to the effect that some 
of these price support programs and 
conservation reserve programs are give- 
aways, this bill is a good bill. 
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If the farmer suffers, the normal 
corollary is that the other segment of our 
population, the urbanite, suffers also. 
When I hear thet the farmer gets only 40 
percent of the consumer dollar, and our 
consumers are paying higher prices in 
the marketplace, I say that there is 
something radically wrong with our dis- 
tribution system. When I see tremen- 
dous storehouses of wheat, grain, corn, 
and other farm commodities, I say our 
national policies of distribution and use 
are wrong. Despite price supports, farm 
income in the past several years has fal- 
len from $15 billion to $11 billion. The 
consumer of America can benefit from 
the food stamp program which Con- 
gressmen and particularly Congress- 
woman SULLIVAN has introduced. These 
food stamp programs can utilize much 
of our surpluses to give adequate and 
recent foods to our citizens receiving 
public assistance, whose most recent 
number exceeds 7 million. These sur- 
pluses can be used to feed our 39 million 
schoolchildren, 30 percent of whom are 
now receiving school lunches. These 
surpluses can be used as a weapon of our 
foreign policy to feed those in need in 
foreign countries. 

Despite price supports on wheat, corn, 
and other basic commodities, the small 
farmer must rely in a large measure on 
his nonfarm income to obtain the neces- 
sities of life. Farm income is low, on a 
real basis or on a comparative basis. 
Farm income in the last 6 years has 
dropped from $15.3 billion to $11 billion. 
The consequences of low farm income 
manifest themselves in the exodus from 
farms, in the drop of small family farms, 
and the decline of farm employment to 
the extent of 1,374,000 workers. The 
number of farm unemployment is ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the unemploy- 
ment throughout the United States. 
These unemployed farmers swell not only 
the unemployment rolls in the rural 
areas, but the relief rolls in cities. We 
must therefore give aid to the farmers 
of our country. This bill is by no means 
perfect, but it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, in a direction which will benefit the 
economy of the whole United States. 

I want to discuss the school lunch pro- 
gram which is of vital importance to 
schoolchildren in the cities and in the 
rural areas. This bill provides for an 
appropriation of $110 million in cash 
payments and $43 million obtained from 
a transfer of section 32 funds, which, 
as many of you know, are the funds 
which are derived from receipts from 
taxes on imports. This composite figure 
of $153 million represents an increase 
of $8 million over last year’s appropria- 
tion, which is necessary to provide and 
take care of the 8-percent increase in our 
school population. Over 11 million chil- 
dren are participating in the school 
lunch program. You may remember that 
initial Federal assistance for school 
lunch programs which began in 1933 was 
started for three major reasons. First, 
to supplement relief feeding programs 
of the States and localities; second, to 
provide relief employment for the un- 
employed; and third, to assist in remov- 
ing surplus agricultural commodities 
from the market. By 1946, when the 
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school lunch program became perma- 
nent, the relief aspects had disappeared 
and the objectives were broadened. At 
that time, school lunch became an ac- 
cepted program, which, even in times of 
prosperity, had two very important ob- 
jectives. One objective was to extend 
the market for agricultural food com- 
modities. 

The second and perhaps more impor- 
tant objective is to improve the health 
and well being of the Nation’s children 
by providing them with a well-balanced 
lunch at school to help fill their daily nu- 
tritional requirements, and by developing 
proper and nutritionally beneficial food 
habits which will continue in later life. 
It is a sad commentary that 36 percent 
of the men examined for military duty 
were turned down because of physical 
defects—largely the result of faulty nu- 
trition. 

In the past 25 years, there has been 
a tremendous expansion in school food 
services. In the immediate years ahead, 
there is likely to þe further substantial 
expansion. By 1965, it is expected that 
8 million more children will be attend- 
ing elementary and secondary schools, 
pushing total enrollment to the almost 
unbelievable total of 47 million. As new 
schools are built and as old ones are 
modernized, more and more food facil- 
ities will be available to meet the grow- 
ing demand for lunches at school. 

We do not fully realize the influence 
the school lunch program has upon our 
economy and upon construction and ex- 
pansion of schools. Only recently, I was 
told by the pastor of a church in my 
district that he was building a new school 
primarily to build lunchroom facilities 
in order to have his parochial school 
qualify for the school lunch program. 
The city of New York has on occasions 
decided to build a new school rather 
than modernizing an old one in order to 
provide lunchroom facilities for 1,250 
schoolchildren. It was found on other 
occasions that where lunchroom facil- 
ities accommodated only 250 children in 
a 1,250 school population, the adminis- 
tration spent more time in feeding the 
children than in teaching. Conse- 
quently, to correct this defect, a larger 
lunchroom was built or a new wing con- 
structed. How extensive this lunchroom 
influence has on construction through- 
out the country might prove informa- 
tional. Since 52,000 schools are partici- 
pating in this program and thousands of 
new schools are planning to participate, 
we can only conjecture as to the stimu- 
lus which the school lunch program has 
had on employment both in the construc- 
tion and operation of these schools. 

How does the school lunch program 
operate? Today, the national school 
lunch program furnishes cash payments 
and food items to schools by distributing 
commodities acquired under the National 
School Lunch Act through State dis- 
tributing agencies. Under section 6, Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, commodities 
are purchased on the basis of their nu- 
tritional value and acceptability. Under 
section 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, those commodities declared as sur- 
plus foods by the Department of Agri- 
culture are purchased for donation to 
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authorized outlets including all eligible 
school lunch programs. It seems to have 
been the administration’s policy to de- 
crease the amount of various surplus 
foods available for donation to the 
schools under section 32 and at the same 
time reduce the amount of money with 
which we supplement the surplus food 
in order to provide a well-balanced lunch. 
In 1958, the value of surplus food dona- 
tions dropped to $76 million from a rec- 
ord level of $132 million in 1957. How- 
ever, as you are aware, in the 1959 appro- 
priation Congress transferred an addi- 
tional $35 million of section 32 funds to 
the school lunch account to make com- 
modity purchases for the program. This 
transfer of $35 million was in addition to 
any surplus commodities donated to the 
program from Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration price support inventories. In 
addition, you are aware that the 85th 
Congress appropriated an additional $10 
million to the cash appropriation raising 
the total to $110 million. This year we 
are recommending an appropriation of 
$110 million cash, plus $43 million from 
a transfer of section 32 funds. When 
we contemplate that this school lunch 
program is a joint venture among the 
Federal Government, the State govern- 
ment, and local communities with chil- 
dren also paying a large share, the fig- 
ures spent on this program assume 
greater importance and a staggering sig- 
nificance. We know that the National 
School Lunch Act requires that Federal 
cash assistance funds be matched from 
sources within the State at a rate of 3 
tol. 

The act sets up requirements for quali- 
fication to participate and thereby re- 
ceive food assistance and commodity do- 
nations to provide a well balanced and 
low-cost noonday lunch. There are three 
basic requirements: 

First. The lunch program must be op- 
erated on a nonprofit basis. 

Second. The meal served must meet 
specified nutritional standards. 

Third. Those children unable to pay 
the full price of the lunch must be served 
free or at a reduced price. 

The National School Lunch Act also 
brought State departments of education 
actively into the picture. It made them 
responsible for the supervision of the 
program in the individual schools— 
thereby encouraging the development of 
lunch programs as a part of the total 
educational program for children. 

Twelve years of operation have dem- 
onstrated certain truths. It cannot be 
said or argued that Federal assistance in 
the program of school lunches resulted 
in Federal domination or control. Twelve 
years of experience has demonstrated 
that the Federal Government has been 
able to function cooperatively with State 
or local governments without control or 
conflict. 

What about the quality of the lunch? 
When I attended high school in 1926, we 
had a lunchroom but no school lunch 
program. Many of you people shared 
the similar experiences. My lunch was 
obtained at home under the administra- 
tion of a mother who had experience in 
raising 10 children. You can see from 
my 210 pounds that I became physically 
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prosperous. I am no advertisement for 
the school lunch program. However, 
other children were not so fortunate. On 
occasions, when I was left to my own re- 
sources and 50 cents, my lunch consisted 
of a hot dog and orangeade at the corner 
Nedicks store or popular drugstore 
counter. No method, no planning, no 
thought or reference to nutrition or 
vitamins. 

Contrast the lunch of the child who is 
fortunate to be a participant in a school 
lunch program. His lunch is patterned 
to provide nutritional foods with a bal- 
anced program. This is the very heart 
of the program. 

Unless the daily lunch is based on 
sound nutritional guidelines, we cannot 
expect the child to develop sound food 
habits. We cannot expect the use of 
standard menus for local food habits, 
and local food supplies must be taken 
into consideration. We do not expect 
everyone to like spaghetti, mozarella, 
or pizza pie. 

Recognizing that there is no account- 
ing for tastes, and we should not dispute 
about one’s tastes, the Department of 
Agriculture developed a type A lunch. 
The type A lunch requires as a mini- 
mum the service of 2 ounces of a 
protein-rich food—that is, of meat, poul- 
try, eggs, fish, dried beans, and peanut 
butter. It requires three quarters of 
a cup of fruits and vegetables, bread and 
butter or margarine, and one-half pint 
of whole milk as a beverage. As a result 
of the type A pattern lunch, we guard 
the nutritional quality of school lunch 
and, at the same time, the individual 
school can take into account local food 
preferences and good food buys in the 
local market. 

These foods, in type A plate lunch, 
provide a varied and appetizing lunch 
and all this at a low price of around 25 
cents. 

The use of well-planned school lunches 
at low prices has great implications and 
benefits to farmer and consumer. It 
introduces the school children to new 
and nutritious foods. They learn to 
choose well-balanced meals and why 
good food habits are important. The 
school lunch provides the farmer with a 
growing market for food. As the food 
habits are carried into adult life, it 
means bigger and better food markets 
in the future. Schools have had to ac- 
cept responsibilities other than the 
teaching of the three R’s, The school 
lunch program teaches the use of nutri- 
tious foods. Today the modern school 
must provide not only food for thought 
but also food for health. 

I am no farmer. I have no farms in 
my district, except rock gardens in a 
backyard plot of 20 feet by 20 feet cared 
for by housewives, or wooden flower 
boxes on fire escapes or on window sills 
cultivated by urbanites. I do know, how- 
ever, that in America there is an eco- 
nomic unity between farmer and laborer. 
The school lunch program is a valuable 
method to cement that unity; it is a road 
to health and a way for food distribution. 
It is for you to improve the road and 
ease the way. 

I also am pleased to support the ap- 
propriation for the rural electrification 
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program, Those who have seen farms 
with electrification have seen the visible 
evidence of its benefits, not only upon the 
view point of the young, but the manner 
of life of the people on the farms and in 
isolated areas. Those in the city who 
have not studied the rural electrification 
program and who do not fully realize its 
manifold benefits to the farms can ap- 
preciate the indirect benefits which the 
people in the cities are deriving from this 
program. Recent figures indicate that 
96 percent of farm lands in the United 
States have been electrified mainly as a 
result of the rural electrification pro- 
gram. More than 90 percent of the farms 
today have mechanical refrigeration as 
compared to 93 percent in the nonfarm 
areas, which indicates the tremendous 
boom to the manufacturing industry and 
to the steel industry. Life on the farm 
today is not so burdensome and the farm- 
er is rapidly competing with the city 
dweller in the purchase of television. 
More than 53 percent of the farms have 
TV, as compared to 78 percent in the 
nonfarm areas. However, in the sanitary 
facilities, such as running water in the 
houses, bathtubs, showers, and flush toi- 
lets, the farmer and his family are way 
behind the city folks. Some people have 
said that the superiority of modern civil- 
ization over ancient civilizations is in the 
possession of plumbing and sanitary 
facilities. In view of the backwardness 
of the farm people in the enjoyment of 
these facilities, one can readily say that 
the farmers are not living in modern 
times. 

I was privileged recently, as part of my 
committee work, to see the benefits of 
the rural electrification program in Puer- 
to Rico, Rural electrification has brought 
anew way of life to people on the farms 
and in the hills. This program is one of 
the most valuable programs in our Amer- 
ican economy and it is a pleasure to vote 
for appropriations to continue the im- 
portant and beneficial work of this pro- 
gram. 

I consequently heartily support this 
bill H.R. 7175. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Arizona IMr. 
Robs] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee report on the bill 
appropriating funds for the Department 
of Agriculture repeats some very strange 
charges about cotton exports. From 
reading it, one gets the impression that 
the Department has not been exporting 
cotton—that it has been dragging its feet 
and refusing to make our cotton com- 
petitive on world markets. 

The facts to refute this charge are a 
matter of clear record. U.S. cotton has 
been moving onto world markets at rec- 
ord or near-record levels. 

Since the 1956-57 marketing year, 
when this administration initiated a re- 
vised export program, a total of more 
than 15 million bales of our cotton has 
moved abroad. This is an average of 
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more than 5 million bales for each 
of the 3 shipping years involved 
above the 5 million annual goal gen- 
erally regarded as our fair historic share 
of world markets. 

In 1 year alone, 1956-57, our exports 
reached a total of more than 7% million 
bales—clear evidence of very effective 
and very vigorous program operations. 

It is true that during the current mar- 
keting year exports are running at a 
lower rate, and may not hit much more 
than about a 3-million-bale total. 
There are several reasons for this drop- 
off. 

First. Foreign buyers anticipated low- 
er prices after this coming August 1, as 
a result of new cotton legislation for this 
year’s crop. 

Second. Economic conditions in some 
countries caused a slowdown in cotton 
use. 
Third. There was an increase in avail- 
able stocks. 

Fourth. Higher U.S. export payment 
rates were scheduled to take effect 
August 1. 

This year’s export situation is to a 
considerable extent a reflection of ad- 
justments after 2 years of very high ex- 
ports. 

For the new marketing year, which 
begins August 1, it is expected that our 
cotton exports will be back to or above 
the 5 million bale mark. 

The Department of Agriculture has al- 
ready announced an increase to 8 cents 
a pound in the direct export subsidy 
rate. In addition, under the controlling 
legislation exporters will be able to buy 
cotton from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration at prices estimated to be about 
3 cents a pound below the level at which 
CCC will buy the bulk of 1959-crop price- 
support cotton. 

The total subsidy will, in effect, be 
more more than 10 cents a pound—about 
one-third of the price support level. 
This is certainly aggressive action to 
make our cotton competitive. 

For the coming shipping year, empha- 
sis for the cotton export subsidy program 
will be on stocks drawn from normal 
commercial channels—to put the buying 
power behind privately-owned cotton, to 
the direct advantage of the cotton farmer 
and whole cotton industry. But the De- 
partment has also announced that it 
would also make direct export sales from 
CCC inventory stocks, if necessary to as- 
sure that our cotton is in a fully com- 
petitive position. 

It is pretty hard to see what the criti- 
cism is all about. Some programs have 
been admitted failures, but the Govern- 
ment’s cotton export program does not 
fall in this category. It has been an 
outstanding success. 

The committee report also empha- 
sizes the fact that $100 million is being 
withheld from appropriated funds to re- 
store CCC capital impairment, to encour- 
age the Corporation to increase export 
sales. This again is a strange charge. 

It is true that moving commodities out 
of inventory, through sales either at 
home or abroad, cuts down holdings. 
This lowers storage and handling costs, 
and requires less borrowings to finance 
current operations. But the fact- re- 
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mains that CCC's losses are realized 
when it disposes of commodities. That 
is when Congress appropriates funds, 
under the law, to restore capital impair- 
ment. 

The $100 million item the committee 
suggests withholding would merely de- 
lay the eventual appropriation. ‘These 
losses are already realized, and they will 
have to be made up sooner or later. The 
committee action to withhold the funds 
at this time is merely a gesture. 

The cotton export program is in good 
shape, in spite of some falling off in ship- 
ments for the current season. It will be 
in even better shape when the programs 
the administration has announced for 
the coming marketing year are in effect. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Chairman, as the 
low man on the totem pole of this sub- 
committeee I now know more about agri- 
culture after these few months of service 
on the committee than I acquired in all 
my previous 35 years of walking on this 
earth. I have learned more about cot- 
ton under the chairmanship of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WuiTTeN] than in all my previous 
life. Likewise, the genial gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. NatcHer) certainly 
has taught me more about tobacco than 
I ever learned in my previous 35 years. 
I would say to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan] that, because 
of him, I know more about what it takes 
to grow fruits and wheat out in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The gentlemen from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN] and [Mr. 
MARSHALL], and I have similar interests. 
We are from the Midwest and represent 
in large measure corn, soy bean, and feed 
grain producers. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SANTANGELO], who preceded me, repre- 
resented himself as spokesman for the 
city folks; others have spoken for the 
farmer. I would like to point to myself 
as bridging the gap between the produc- 
ers and the consumers, because my dis- 
trict is roughly half urban and half 
rural. 

I can say without contradiction that I 
probably support the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and his policies more than any 
member of the subcommittee; and I 
make no bones about it, because I think 
his policies and programs are right, not 
only for my district but the Nation. My 
district is relatively a flat, level area of 
dark, black, rich land which sells for 
something like $500 or $600 an acre at 
auction. It has always been a farming 
community and always will be. So we 
are somewhat disturbed when we see 
great programs in the past that have 
tended to encourage submarginal and 
marginal producers by way of Govern- 
ment guarantees and Government sub- 
sidies, because we do not need those 
subsidies and we do not need those guar- 
antees, and we will be in the farming 
business for as long as we are walking 
this globe in our particular area. 

As the chairman pointed out earlier, 
we asked the Secretary of Agriculture to 
come up and present his program to the 
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committee. I am grateful that he has 
done so in such explicit terms. 

The thing that disturbs me, of course, 
is the fact that there is so much criti- 
cism leveled at the Secretary for being 
in office for some 6 years and still we 
have a bigger surplus on hand and a 
greater overall production problem than 
ever. I will say, however, that had the 
Secretary’s program been adopted in its 
entirety from the very first day he 
stepped into office there would be a dif- 
ferent situation confronting us today. 

The economics of the farm dilemma 
is simple—it is the politics of the problem 
that is baffling. What farmers want and 
need is less Government in the farming 
business—less polities in agriculture. 

Four-fifths of agriculture is free of 
Government controls and doing fairly 
well. It is in the areas where Govern- 
ment has been most solicitous and has 
interfered most that there are real diffi- 
culties. Futile attempts by Government 
to control production and fix prices at 
artificiai levels are the cause. 

Despite repeated administration rec- 
ommendations, the old rigid program is 
still in effect on a very few crops with 
only slight changes. It is not the Ben- 
son program, yet the Secretary of Agri- 
culture must administer it. It was de- 
vised during the great depression and 
revised during the war. Today we have 
neither depression nor war. But we do 
have a rapidly changing agriculture 
which is undergoing an irreversible 
technological revolution. 

The old basic crop legislation, still on 
the books, is outmoded and fails of its 
objective. It has placed ineffective 
bureaucratic controls on farmers, de- 
stroyed markets, piled up surpluses, and 
imposed heavy burdens on taxpayers. 
It does not fit the needs of the small 
farmer—56 percent of our farm popu- 
lation. 

Yes, the economics of the farm prob- 
lem is simple—less Government in farm- 
ing. Quit trying to fix prices unreal- 
istically from which flow the twin evils 
of production for Government ware- 
houses and control of farmers. Empha- 
size markets, increased efficiency, and 
competitive selling. Eliminate Govern- 
ment’s stranglehold on agriculture. 

This is the solution. 

Congress must not postpone longer the 
action needed. The existing, outmoded 
farm laws must be changed. Until Con- 
gress acts, agriculture will be burdened 
with too much Government, too much 
politics, and too little commonsense. 

It is not popular to tell the farmer 
out in his community that we are going 
to cut down on his guarantee, that we 
are going to cut down on giving him 
ACP benefits, or all the other benefits 
that have been granted to agriculture by 
virtue of what we have done in this House 
and in the other body; but I take this 
position: When I speak in a rural county 
I speak for and defend the city dweller 
because I know their needs. The odds 
are against me, and I feel that it is my 
obligation to tell the farmers of the 
problems faced by the city folks. When 
I am speaking in the cities I support the 
farmer, because I know their problems 
and know they need someone to defend 
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them. For the sake of a good discussion 
and thorough airing of the issues I like 
to take a minority position. 

So sandwiched as I am between the 
farmer and city dweller puts me in a 
real good position to look at this whole 
problem objectively in order to deter- 
mine where we should go after so many 
years of failure, probably for the last 20. 

I am grateful, indeed, to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] 
for earlier in the year making a study 
and inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp; the charges that should be di- 
rectly attributable to the farmer and 
those that are on the shady line and 
could very well benefit the consumer 
much more so than the farmer. It was 
a real service, and I am grateful to 
him for bringing this to the attention of 
this House and the American people. 

The committee report goes a little bit 
overboard in treating that subject, and I 
will say that I have some reservation 
about there being more than 50 percent 
chargeable to the consumer. 

Frankly, it seems to me that the only 
alternative to the Secretary’s program 
is one of strict controls and regimenta- 
tion. To me that smacks of Russian 
style, and I know that my farmers want 
no part of that and are much more in- 
clined to be completely free to produce 
as they will and what they want. 

For my contribution this afternoon, I 
would like briefly to discuss two aspects 
of this particular program. 

First, I would like to say a few words 
on behalf of the conservation reserve 
program, The farmers did a magnifi- 
cent job during the past war of gearing 
farm production to meeting the national 
emergency. The time is long past when 
we should have reduced our agricultural 
plant in line with current national needs. 

The plan which shows promise of real 
production adjustment is the conserva- 
tion reserve. Some 23 million acres of 
cropland will be in conservation reserve 
mothballs this year ready to again pro- 
duce if needed in the future for another 
national emergency. Meanwhile it is 
protected from erosion by grass and trees. 
The cost of reducing production by this 
method is a fraction of costs of other 
now antiquated measures. I ask you, is 
that not a more sound, sensible, and eco- 
nomical aproach on which both farmers 
and consumers can unite? 

The committee by cutting the admin- 
istration request from $375 million for 
1960 to $325 million will permit only 2 
million acres to be added to those now 
idled, whereas this year alone 7 million 
acres were offered by farmers which un- 
der the bill cannot be accepted. You 
should note that the soil bank law pro- 
vides an annual authorization of $450 
million. 

I would like to point out, too, that the 
bill limits total payments to $3,000 per 
year for each farmer compared to the 
$5,000 limit on annual payment, plus 
cost share payments now established by 
regulation. One would seem to assume 
that these payments are gravy and 
should be spread among as many people 
as possible. 

I would like to point out that the pur- 
pose of this program of conservation 
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reserve is not one of spreading a lot of 
gravy around among as many farmers 
as posisble, but as far as possible rather 
to take out of production as many pro- 
ductive acres as possible. There are 
some 23 million acres in the conservation 
reserve at this moment. 

This limitation, in my opinion, will 
strike a blow at hopes of reducing wheat 
production because of the larger sized 
farmers in the wheat country, and every- 
one agrees that wheat is now our No. 1 
surplus crop. We should not discourage 
reduction of this commodity at this criti- 
cal hour. 

May I make the observation that we 
in our district will not benefit by these 
$5,000 payments if they would be author- 
ized. Wedo not have that size of spread. 
It seems to me that if we are going to 
actually take productive acres out of pro- 
duction we have got to move to the West 
and particularly to this wheat-producing 
area. 

If I might make one more point, it 
would be in reference to the ACP pro- 
gram, Personally, I feel that the pro- 
posed reduction in the ACP program rec- 
ommended by the Secretary is sound. 
The proposal for reduction comes with- 
in the requirements of keeping our ex- 
penditures in line with the Federal 
budget. The ACP allocation has been 
assembled in the attempt to remain with- 
in this position and at the same time it 
contains sufficient funds to allow con- 
servation to do the things that must be 
done in a well-rounded conservation 
effort. 

I can fully appreciate that in some 
areas, maybe in New England, where 
there are small farmers, you hear these 
remarks: “This is the only chance we get 
to participate in the farm program.” 
But, this, to my mind, does not neces- 
sarily make it right. The fact that as 
long as it is there, you will hear it said, 
“I want to get in for some, too.” 

For my part, Federal expenditures for 
ACP practices which could be reduced 
without material effect upon the overall 
conservation accomplishments are about 
eight items, which add up to roughtly 
$100 million. These would include lime 
for farmers’ land to the tune of $29.8 
million. To supply phosphates to farm 
lands, $4.5 million. To establish rota- 
tion cover crops, $12 million. These 
cover crops are later plowed under to 
contribute to more surpluses in corn, soy- 
beans, and other grains. To establish 
wells for livestock, $4 million. For farm- 
ers’ ponds, $13 million. For open ditches, 
drainage, $3.8 million. For closed drain- 
age ditches, $8 million. Expenditures for 
cover crops of a seasonal nature largely 
to supply winter grazing in the South and 
Southwest, $25.7 million. And, when we 
add them all up it comes to about $100 
million, which, to my mind, could very 
well be cut away from these ACP pay- 
ments. As I understand, in years gone 
by, before I was a: Member of this body, 
there have been movements to cut it, 
and invariably it goes right up to the 
$250 million or a quarter of a billion 
dollar figure. Mr. Chairman, I scratch 
my head sometimes when I hear some- 
one say, “I have been around here 20 
years, and we tried to agree informally 
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that we would increase this or that $5 
million.” I say to myself, “I have not 
been around here for 20 years; this was 
no agreement on my part informally or 
formally.” And, I say as a new Member 
maybe in time I too will fall by the way- 
side, but I am going to hold out for my 
point of view for a good long time to 
come. Granted, there are going to be 
arguments to the contrary further on in 
this debate, but I reiterate these are steps 
that the farmers would largely do with- 
out any assistance from ACP and would 
be compelled to do in order to farm. 
There is no reason for the public to de- 
fray part of the farmers’ usual recurring 
costs. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to say 
that the gentleman has been a very val- 
uable member of this committee, and I 
hold him in the highest regard. The 
committee tried to do its best to educate 
him, although I find that we have not 
fully succeeded. But, he is a wonderful 
fellow. There is an answer to this, which 
in due time will come. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This program is no 
worse than the foreign giveaway pro- 
gram, which was supposed to be liqui- 
dated in 1951, is it? 

Mr. MICHEL. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s feelings about the foreign aid 
program, but likewise that does not justi- 
fy that we can make the same kind of 
extravagant expenditure here at home, 
although admittedly it does more good at 
home than abroad. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have in 
my pocket the daily Treasury statement. 
It shows approximately $65 billion re- 
ceipts so far this fiscal year, just about 
the same figure that we had about a year 
ago. The estimates for the rest of the 
fiscal year are a little better. But, on 
the other side of the fence, the expendi- 
tures have gone up from $71 billion to 
$80 billion, or $9 billion. The total defi- 
cit at this moment is practically $15 bil- 
lion. I am only giving rough figures. I 
will not attempt to go into the details 
in this few minutes. 

Now we are up against a situation 
where it does not make any difference 
what it is, we must begin to reduce our 
Federal expenditures, or we have to in- 
crease taxes, or else we are going to reach 
a point where we will blow up and have 
wild inflation. I do not want to see that 
sort of thing happen. 

I am glad that this committee has not 
increased the bill any more than it has. 
But when you come to consider the whole 
thing, instead of a reduction there is an 
increase. The reduction is only $100 
million in the amount available to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and two 
other items in the run of the bill, one of 
them on the Soil Bank, of $50 million, 
and another $50 million on another item. 
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It does not make any difference 
whether a program is an elaborate pro- 
gram or a small program. We have to 
make savings of dimes and pennies. 
Frankly, I am satisfied that we could 
take a cut in this bill of $150 million 
from the amount that is authorized for 
contracts under the ACP program. That 
is the budget estimate. The ACP pro- 
gram covers all sorts of things. The 
gentleman from Illinois mentioned many 
of them. As I understand, there is about 
$35 million that goes to the limestone 
trust to spread lime around all over. I 
know lime is a very valuable asset to the 
farmer. At the same time a man in any 
other business has to supply his own 
things that make up his stock in trade. 
The farmer, I am sure—I know it is true 
in my country—is ready to supply any- 
thing that he needed along that line 
himself. 

Then there is something like 835 to 
$40 million for personal services for 
35,000 employees in this picture, scat- 
tered all over the country. 

I hope that when the time comes this 
House will show a spirit of trying to cut 
down on things that can be cut down. In 
addition to that we have another big 
program that ought to be given consider- 
able attention. It runs about $310 mil- 
lion even after the committee had cut 
the figure by $50 million. It involves the 
renting and the leasing of lands. They 
call it the conservation reserve. 

They have thrown out the whole of the 
acreage reserve program that was left. 
There was only $1 million. But there is 
still $310 million in this conservation re- 
serve. That means the renting of land. 

The further we go the worse the sur- 
pluses pile up. If we were stopping them 
by the kind of programs that we have, 
that would be one thing. But we are not 
stopping them. They are getting worse 
and worse and worse all the time. Iam 
sure the farmer does not want it that 
way. This idea of providing funds for all 
sorts of programs, some to build up pro- 
duction, such as the ACP, and others to 
cut down production, is a proposition of 
working both ends against the middle, 
And you can never do that sort of thing 
without getting into trouble. It is not 
that people are not anxious to help the 
farmer, but the farmer, himself, in my 
opinion, does not want to have this sort 
of thing go on any longer. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, for some 
years the conservationists of this coun- 
try—from the great national conserva- 
tion organizations, the National Wild- 
life Federation, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute and the Izaak Walton 
League down to the individual hunter 
and outdoors lover and bird watcher— 
have been disturbed about the applica- 
tion of the otherwise excellent agricul- 
tural conservation program to wetlands 
drainage, particularly in the so-called 
prairie pothole areas of the Dakotas and 
Minnesota. They have been disturbed 
because whereas 10 years ago there were 
1,350,000 potholes, there are today less 
than a million of these areas, in which 
almost all the ducks bred in the conti- 
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nental United States first see the light of 
day. The farm drainage problem be- 
comes more acute in the light of the law 
that was passed last summer by the 
Congress, Public Law 85-585, which sets 
up an accelerated program whereby the 
Department of the Interior is now hap- 
pily engaged in buying and leasing large 
areas of wetlands in order to protect the 
waterfowl supply of the North American 
continent. 

I brought this problem to the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations 
and I want to express my gratitude right 
now to the subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN], and to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MARSHALL] and to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Boyte] and to 
certain Members who are not on the 
committee such as the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] for their 
help in trying to work out this problem. 
While I have asked them to consider 
an absolute prohibition on further sub- 
sidized farm drainage in the prarie pot- 
hole area, and while in their report, they 
indicated that in their opinion this abso- 
lute prohibition was not sound, the re- 
port, on page 18, nevertheless contains 
an extremely significant sentence, that 
the committee requests the Department 
of Agriculture to cooperate fully in pro- 
tecting these lands for wildlife refuges. 
I want to congratulate the committee for 
the fine way in which it has faced up to 
this problem and ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN], whether my un- 
derstanding is correct that the commit- 
tee envisages this full cooperation be- 
tween the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior, 
which latter is directly charged with the 
acquisition and supervision of wildlife 
refuges, both at Washington and the lo- 
cal level, and that the committee would 
expect a report from the respective de- 
partments on the progress of such co- 
operation. Is my understanding about 
that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, we do so expect. I would like to 
point out that the members of this sub- 
committee are very much interested in 
protecting the areas in which this wild- 
life originates for the good of the whole 
country. We have, in our dealings with 
the Department, urged in every way that 
we felt we could to cooperate fully in 
preserving these sites and we did that 
quite seriously. After advising with the 
gentleman, knowing of his interest as 
well as the interest of many others, we do 
expect to follow it and ask them to report 
to us as to their progress in this re- 
gard. 

Mr. REUSS. Ithank the gentleman. I 
might say it makes it easy for me, a city 
Congressman, to support this portion of 
the appropriation bill. I would ask one 
further question of the gentleman, calling 
his attention to page 12, line 20 through 
line 25, of H.R. 7175. That section re- 
lates to eligibility requirements for exist- 
ing practices, and asks that they be not 
changed. Is my understanding correct 
that under this proviso the county ACP 
committees would not be expected to ap- 
prove practices inconsistent with the ob- 
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servations on page 18 of the report which 
I just read, namely, that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shall cooperate fully 


in protecting these lands for wildlife 
refuges? 
Mr. WHITTEN. I would have to 


answer the gentleman by saying that, 
by our statement here, we do not mean to 
repeal any provisions of the law nor do 
we mean to impose a restriction on any 
particular area. These provisions that 
the gentleman has mentioned were put in 
because 2 years ago efforts were made 
throughout the country to eliminate cer- 
tain practices which had been approved. 
I would like to say on the point that the 
gentleman makes, we would again call on 
the Department to fully cooperate to the 
fullest possible extent with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Certairly there is 
no intention here to force the use of any 
practices that can be kept in the national 
catalog. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the bill now before us 
and particularly the section relating to 
funds for the agricultural conservation 
program. 

I am especially pleased with the state- 
ment in the report of the committee in- 
dicating the committee’s awareness of 
the need to protect our wildlife while 
carrying on a worthwhile drainage pro- 


am. 

I agree with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss] that it is perfectly 
possible to carry on a good farm man- 
agement program without jeopardizing 
wildlife resources. As the Department 
of Agriculture stated in its report to the 
committee: 

Good farming and improved wildlife re- 
sources can exist side by side. 


I feel sure that the language of the 
committee report on pages 17 and 18 will 
provide the kind of intelligent direction 
that is needed to insure legitimate farm 
drainage programs without jeopardizing 
our prairie pothole waterfowl breeding 
areas. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in relation to what the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] 
has been speaking about, I might say 
there is certainly no commitment in the 
report whatsoever or any prohibition in 
the report whatsoever as to the county 
committees making whatever determi- 
nation they might see fit to make relative 
to this matter. In other words, the word 
“cooperation” as used in the report, to 
my way of thinking, does not go so far 
as to tell the county committees anything 
at all. It does not tell anybody in the 
Department of Agriculture to take any 
definite action other than to continue to 
cooperate in this field of wildlife conser- 
vation in the future as they have in the 
past. I certainly stand on that opinion 
relative to what is in this report. 

I would call to the attention of the 
gentleman that, as he knows, we dis- 
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cussed this amendment very fully in the 
full Committee on Appropriations. It 
was defeated 26 to 1, and I hope it will 


lie buried for a few years. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 


yield. 

Mr. REUSS. I do not think the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has said any- 
thing inconsistent with the statement 
made on that provision appearing on 
page 12 of H.R. 7175 by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. Has 
he? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. As far 
as I am concerned I may say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, the state- 
ment in the report is in no way to be 
construed as instructions to any county 
committee in my area that they can or 
cannot avail themselves of practices as 
set forth in the catalog issued by the 
various State committees. Certainly the 
language does ask the Department to 
cooperate in every way possible. The 
Department today is cooperating; it is 
cooperating through the watershed pro- 
gram. Before any watershed in my dis- 
trict—which the gentleman’s amend- 
ment attacks very severely—is finally 
approved, it is discussed with the fish 
and wildlife people. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
by the way, would prohibit 15 of my 19 
counties from taking advantage of this 
particular program. Certainly I cannot 
agree that the county committees in any 
way shall be bound by any language 
which is in the report. It has not gone 
down to that level, I may say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that the 
full committee went on record against 
this amendment as it was offered? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. That 
is correct. 

Mr. TABER. Because it would impose 
upon the people of one group and one 
territory obligations not applicable to all, 
and we do not believe in doing business 
that way. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. Only 
the sponsor of the amendment voted for 
the amendment in the full Committee on 
Appropriations. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
I have never seen or heard of an amend- 
ment which so directly pointed at one 
area of the country. Why? It is class 
legislation. I think if it ever reached 
the floor of the House any parliamen- 
tarian would have to rule it out on the 
point of order that it is class legislation. 

I may say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss], as I have said before, 
I am willing to get together with him 
and see if we cannot assure as much co- 
operation as possible between our water- 
shed protection programs and the con- 
servation programs. But I want to be 
sure today that we do not pick out one 
single little area of the country and make 
it conform to a program to which other 
areas do not have to conform. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Cer- 
tainly I yield. 

Mr. REUSS. I do not understand 
that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSEN] in any way withdraws him- 
self or disassociates himself from the 
statement in the committee report that 
the committee requests the Department 
of Agriculture to cooperate fully in pro- 
tecting these lands for wildlife refuges. 
I do not understand that there is any 
intent to disassociate himself from that 
statement; is there? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Except 
that instead of the world “fully” I would 
prefer the phrase “as far as possible,” 
because I am very close to these pro- 
grams and I believe the Department of 
Agriculture is going as far as necessary 
in its effort to be cooperative. I only 
wish the fish and wildlife people were 
equally cooperative. 

Mr. REUSS. Did the gentleman at- 
tempt to change the language in the 
committee? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. As 
the gentleman well knows, the wording 
of any report is largely the wording of 
the chairman; and that is as it should 
be; but I want to say that when I read 
the report I had reservations with re- 
gard to the word “fully.” However, for 
the sake of not beclouding the issue and 
in an effort to avoid any serious dis- 
agreement I did not press the point. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to say I 
do not think there is any real difficulty 
here. In the first place the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has agreed to withdraw 
his amendment on the assurance of my- 
self and other members of this subcom- 
mittee that we agree with the objective 
of his conservation effort, which is the 
conservation of wildlife, and that we are 
as interested in it as he is. As was 
pointed out, however, his amendment 
would prohibit one part of the United 
States from participating in the pro- 

The Department, however, in- 
sisted that they were protecting this 
wildlife. So language was included in 
the report calling on the Department to 
cooperate fully in line with existing 
law—it cannot go outside of existing law. 
We recognize the fact that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin is interested in an 
end result; we are interested in the same 
end result, that is protecting the source 
of this wildlife. Under the law we asked 
them to go ahead on it. Everybody says 
they are for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to compliment the committee for taking 
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a close look at the fire ant control pro- 
gram in the Southern States. I am not 
surprised that the committee received a 
great volume of complaints about this 
program because it has been inflicting 
real damage to the wildlife resources of 
the area, and, in some instances, to do- 
mestic livestock as well. This damage 
has been carefully documented by quali- 
fied research scientists of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute and of the official wild- 
life agencies in the affected States. 
There is ample reason for alarm con- 
cerning the residual and long-term ef- 
fects of the poisonous chemicals being 
used to blanket the land in the so-called 
“eradication” program which even U.S. 
Department of Agriculture officials now 
admit cannot achieve complete eradica- 
tion of the nuisance fire ant. 

I was pleased to see the committee’s 
request, in the final paragraph of page 
11 of its report, that USDA officials “re- 
view this matter so as to eliminate as 
far as possible any harmful effects of 
this program.” In its next sentence, the 
committee stated: 

In particular, further study should be 
given to the aerial application of insecti- 


cides to make certain that only granular 
poison is used. 


Mr, Chairman, I wish to point out that 
granular forms of chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons have been used to date in the fire 
ant program and these granular forms 
have resulted in serious destruction of 
wildlife resources. The use of granular 
poison is no safeguard. The record is 
clear on this. The only commonsense 
safeguard at this stage of the program, 
Mr. Chairman, would be to discontinue 
the widespread application of such poi- 
sons by aerial broadcast until research 
has been completed to show the effects 
on other forms of life and until alternate 
methods of control and other kinds of 
insecticides can be thoroughly investi- 
gated. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

AGRICULTURE ITEMS IMPORTANT TO CITIES 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the subcom- 
mittee chairman in making this time 
available to me. 

Mr. Chairman, there are no farms 
within the city limits of St. Louis, but 
this bill is vitally important not only 
to my city but to every city and town 
in the country. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations has done a good job in 
pointing out in the report on this bill 
that only a small part of the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
are for programs of a strictly rural 
or agricultural nature. 

NEED FOR FOOD STAMP PLAN 

Every school child in the country has 
a stake in this bill, but I should per- 
haps make clear the word is not spelled 
S-t-e-a-k, in view of the controversy 
over failure of the Department of Agri- 
culture to purchase beef for the school 
lunch program during the past year, 
even though it had funds available for 
this purpose, 
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Mr. Benson submitted a prepared 
statement to the subcommittee full of 
self-serving claims on the surplus dis- 
posal program, but all of us who come 
from areas where the surplus disposal 
program is in operation know full well 
it is not a good program but is a dump- 
ing program and a disgrace when we 
take into account the kind of program 
we could be operating under a food stamp 
plan. 

Mr. Benson has all the authority he 
needs to institute a food stamp plan for 
the distribution of surplus foods to the 
needy through the regular stores. He 
is against any such program and has re- 
fused to put one into effect. It is there- 
fore the duty of Congress to require that 
it be done. -Last year, a majority of 
the Members of the House voted for my 
bill to require the institution of a food 
stamp plan. We are going to have to 
go all through that again in this Con- 
gress—and this time I hope we finally 
prevail. Iam sure every municipal offi- 
cial charged with distributing the food 
on the local level would disagree with 
Mr. Benson's claim that the present 
method is the only practical way to dis- 
tribute the food. 

MEAT AND POULTRY INSPECTION 


In connection with the statements in 
the committee report on meat and poul- 
try inspection, I should like to say on be- 
half of the Nation’s consumers that 
while these programs admittedly cost 
money, and will probably cost more in 
the years ahead as more plants come in 
under poultry inspection, the money we 
spend to assure the wholesomeness of 
meat and poultry is a necessary expendi- 
ture of Government. 

I do not want to see this bill go through 
today without a voice being raised on be- 
half of the consumer on these two items 
of meat and poultry inspection. Other- 
wise, the Department is likely to take the 
criticisms in the committee report as re- 
flecting the views of the House, and I do 
not think that would be a proper conclu- 
sion. 

Let there be a review of the work of 
the meat inspection branch and the 
poultry inspection branch, as the com- 
mittee report suggests. I am sure econ- 
omies can be effected and policies and 
programs improved. But I do not at all 
agree that there is no need to inspect 
products containing meat or poultry just 
because the meat or poultry which went 
into those products was inspected at the 
time of slaughter. I have no objection 
to the Department making the report the 
committee requests, but I think the De- 
partment should know in connection 
with the meat and poultry inspection 
appropriations that the House is not de- 
manding a weakening of meat and poul- 
try inspection, and is not voting today 
for less emphasis on quality control in 
meat inspection, as the committee re- 
port implies. 

In poultry inspection, I think proce- 
dures are less than adequate to begin 
with, so any weakening of this program 
would be a grave mistake. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


So much for criticisms, if they can be 
called that, of the subcommittee han- 
dling this bill. I congratulate Chairman 
WHITTEN and others on the subcommit- 
tee, particularly Representative SANTAN- 
GELO, for digging into the school lunch 
issue and demonstrating the lack of good 
faith by the Department of Agriculture 
in the use of funds for the school lunch 
program in this current fiscal year, plus 
the amazing suggestion by the Depart- 
ment that the appropriation for this pro- 
gram be cut next year below current 
levels. 

Iam more than happy to go along with 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
the appropriation of the same amount 
of $110 million as was appropriated last 
year, rather than the $100 million in- 
cluded in the President’s budget. 


USE OF SECTION 32 FUNDS 


The $110 million included in this bill, 
plus the transfer of an additional $43,- 
657,248 of section 32 funds, should pro- 
vide a much better program in the com- 
ing year than the one we have had this 
year. Even though the Congress last 
year permitted the transfer of $35 mil- 
lion of section 32 funds to augment 
school lunch funds, the record shows the 
Department did not use all of it, and 
used very little of it, in fact, for the pur- 
pose the Congress had in mind. 

I have an excellent letter on that from 
the director of the school lunch section 
of the Missouri State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Mr. Earl M. Langkop, which 
explains what happened in Missouri and 
throughout the country, and I want to 
include it at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. Langkop, incidentally, testified be- 
fore the subcommittee in March as leg- 
islative chairman of the American School 
Food Service Association, representing all 
of the schools and school lunch programs. 
I urge the Members to read his testi- 
mony beginning at page 2825 of part IV 
of the hearings. His letter to me, which 
I am inserting below, was directed pri- 
marily to the situation in Missouri. It 
points up the peculiar developments in 
the program this year and the reason why 
Congress must very clearly earmark the 
use of section 32 funds if they are to be 
used for the purpose intended. 

HIGH LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT EXHAUSTS 

FUNDS 

This year the situation has been most 
serious because of the high level of un- 
employment, and thus the increasing 
number of youngsters unable to pay their 
proportionate share of daily lunch costs. 
Missouri matched Federal payments 7- 
to-1 instead of the customary 3-to-1 ratio 
provided for in the National School 
Lunch Act, and even so, the funds have 
not been adequate. This is an excellent 
report, Mr. Chairman, and I know that 
anyone reading it cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the needs of the schoo! lunch 
program and the apathy of the Federal 
officials administering it at the top level. 
How could they possibly have the heart to 
recommend that Congress cut the pro- 
gram below last year’s level? I just can- 
not understand that. 
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SITUATION IN MISSOURI 


Mr. Langkop’s letter on the situation in 
Missouri is as follows: 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
DIVISION OF PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 

Jefferson City, Mo., March 17, 1959. 

Hon, LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 

Member of Congress, 

Third District of Missouri, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: As State director of 
the school lunch program, I feel that it is 
my duty and responsibility to the school 
children in Missouri to keep our National 
Representatives informed on matters deal- 
ing with Federal legislation, particularly 
with reference to the national school lunch 
program. 

During each of the past several years it 
has been my unpleasant task to report to 
school administrators about this time of 
the year that Federal funds appropriated 
for the school lunch program are again in- 
adequate to provide continuing reimburse- 
ment throughout the school year, even 
though our reimbursement rate has been 
reduced to 4 cents. At the time the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act was passed, suffi- 
cient funds were appropriated at the na- 
tional level to permit reimbursement at the 
rate of 9 cents for all type A lunches served 
in Missouri. Program expansion, over the 
years, on a nationwide basis has increased 
by 225.7 percent. During this same period, 
however, Federal Appropriations have in- 
creased by only 23.5 percent. This accounts 
for the main reason we have had to reduce 
our reimbursement to 4 cents for type 
A lunches and discontinue completely re- 
imbursement for type B and type C lunches. 
Even with our reimbursement decreased to 
4 cents during this school year, we now find 
ourselves in a position where our available 
funds for type A lunches to be served this 
year will be less than 4 cents. 

We are deeply grateful for your personal 
interest in connection with the appropria- 
tion last year and for the action taken by 
car National Representatives nationwide in 
authorizing an appropriation in excess of 
the amount recommended by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. We were also very 
much encouraged by the Congressional 
transfer of section 32 funds, which we felt 
would assist in narrowing the gap between 
increasing enroliments and participation 
and Federal appropriations for the national 
school lunch program. We were of the 
opinion at that time that this additional 
help would permit us to at least continue 
our limited reimbursement throughout the 
1958-59 school year. 

We now find that a further increase in 
participation has completely absorbed the 
additional funds appropriated, and we are 
in the same financial position as we were a 
years ago. Our schools in Missouri have 
been notified that, due to increased enroll- 
ments and a further participation gain, our 
allocation of Federal funds will become ex- 
hausted with the payment of April claims. 

It is difficult for us to believe that the Con- 
gress, in passing the National School Lunch 
Act, intended that such a situation should 
develop. Section 2 of the act sets forth the 
very laudable purposes for which Federal aid 
was to be provided, and the wording in this 
section certainly implies that expansion of 
the program was desired. Section 3 of the 
act authorizes the Congress to appropriate 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the act. Section 7 estab- 
lishes the basis upon which the States and 
local districts were to match the Federal 
funds as the program expanded. We feel 
that this section very definitely carries the 
implication that it was the intent of Con- 
gress that the necesasry Federal funds would 
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be provided as the program expanded, so 
long as the State and local communities car- 
ried their full share in matching the Federal 
contribution. There can be no question that 
the States have met this responsibility, In 
fact, in our own State last year these contri- 
butions reached the point of matching the 
Federal dollar on the basis of 7 to 1, 
even though the National School Lunch Act 
required matching of only 3 to 1. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
access to participation figures on a monthly 
basis from all States and is well acquainted 
with the tremendous expansion of this pro- 
gram. In view of this situation, it is very 
difficult for us to understand why this agency 
has on two occasions seen fit to recommend 
a reduction in the national school lunch ap- 
propriation. We have the third such ex- 
ample of Federal apathy this year. In each 
instance, in the past, departmental officials 
in appearing before the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, have maintained that the reduc- 
tion in funds would be offset through in- 
creased allocations of surplus commodities, 
We have always maintained, and I believe the 
records will bear us out, that surplus com- 
modities and such promises represent a most 
undependable source of aid for the schools 
in planning their budgets, The commodity 
program, over the years, has been one of 
feast or famine. Those who maintain that 
surplus foods have offset the reduced cash 
assistance are either woefully misinformed 
as to the workings of the price support pro- 
gram, or they are deliberately trying to mis- 
lead the public and Congress with respect to 
school lunch assistance. 

You will recall the drastic reduction in 
surplus commodities last year which created 
a tremendous additional financial burden 
for the schools. This reduction in surplus 
foods came at a time when unemployment 
rolls were at a peak and the demand for free 
lunches was heavy. Our schools have not 
recovered from the financial losses sustained 
last year, and unemployment in many sec- 
tions of our State is still a problem, along 
with the accompanying increased requests 
for free lunches. Our welfare department 
now has a heavier caseload of unemployed 
persons receiving commodities than a year 
ago. 

The Congress acted last year to assist pro- 
gram sponsors by transferring $35 million 
from section 32 funds to be used by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to purchase additional 
foods needed to replace the losses resulting 
from lack of action by the Federal agency on 
price support operations during the 1957-58 
school year. During hearings on the appro- 
priation the committees were very critical 
of USDA because of this lack of action for 
aiding both agriculture and the school lunch 
program. 

We have had some help from this transfer 
of section 32 funds during the present school 
year, and certainly, without this transfer we 
would have been in serious financial trouble. 
Outside of the mandatory support items of 
dairy products and cereals, the only surplus 
foods offered by the Department during this 
school year have been a very meager offering 
of fresh cabbage and peanut butter. Neither 
of these items were offered in sufficient quan- 
tity to permit statewide distribution to our 
schools. This leads us to believe that the 
Department has, through discretionary au- 
thority, successfully circumvented the intent 
of Congress on the transfer of section 32 
funds by merely using them to carry out 
normal section 32 operations. We say this 
because each of the items purchased with 
the transferred funds this year have, in the 
past, been offered under the regular section 
32 program. We now have a further indica- 
tion of such action through the current 
purchases of large quantities of dried eggs 
during the heavy production period and the 
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fact that offerings of this product, coming so 
late in the school year, cannot possibly ben- 
efit the schools in this year’s program. 

As of March 1, approximately $6 million of 
the $35 million transferred remains unused. 
This situation exists at a time when school 
lunch programs nationwide are experiencing 
extreme financial difficulty. In Missouri, 60 
percent of our programs are operating at a 
deficit. The deficits are even greater in some 
of our other States. For example: 95 per- 
cent of the programs in Montana are pres- 
ently operating at a deficit. Other States 
are in a similar position—California, 85 per- 
cent; Washington, 75 percent; Oklahoma and 
Wisconsin, 70 percent; New Mexico, 50 per- 
cent; Wyoming, 48 percent; Michigan, 40 per- 
cent; and so forth. Requests for free lunches 
for needy children are increasing. In fact, 
Michigan reports that in the city of Detroit 
two lunch programs had to be closed due to 
financial difficulties when free lunch servings 
totaled 80 percent. Many of the States have 
reported that because of increased participa- 
tion this year, Federal funds availabie for re- 
imbursement to the schools will amount to 
less than 4 cents. 

It is rather difficult for us to explain to 
local school administrators why our reim- 
bursement rate under the national school 
lunch program for the serving of complete 
type A lunches, which must include a half- 
pint serving of milk, has reached a point 
where it is less than the reimbursement 
available under another Federal program ad- 
ministered by the USDA for the serving of a 
half pint of milk only. 

All of our major agricultural groups in 
Missouri, the Missourl Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Missouri Farmers Association, and the 
American Dairy Association, are fully ac- 
quainted with the contribution this program 
is making to our agricultural economy and 
are on record as favoring an expanded school 
lunch program, which at the present repre- 
sents a $25 million industry in our State. 
We think this is evidence that the agricul- 
tural aspects of the program are being carried 
out in Missouri, 

In order to restore the level of cash assist- 
ance alone that was available when the na- 
tional act was passed would require a cur- 
rent appropriation of $171 million. This 
does not even take into consideration the 
greatly decreased purchasing power of the 
1959 dollar. 

Unless more interest is demonstrated by 
the USDA in budget recommendations for the 
national school lunch program, it is obvious 
to many of us that this program will begin 
to disintegrate, and many schools will revert 
back to the candy and coke lunches which 
we have tried diligently during the past 11 
years to replace with nutritiously adequate 
lunches for all children. This situation is 
beginning to develop, and we are hopeful 
that you will lend your help in assisting us 
to head off this situation before it gets out 
of hand. 

In behalf of the schoolchildren in Missouri 
and nationwide, we sincerely urge your sup- 
port of an appropriation of $130 million for 
the national school lunch program for fiscal 
year 1960 and the transfer of #45 million of 
dormant section 32 funds to the national 
school lunch program. We are firmly con- 
vinced that this is the minimum amount 
that will be needed next year if the national 
school lunch program is to avoid disaster. 
In the transfer of the section 32 funds, we 
urge that legislation be developed to effect 
a cash transfer of $45 million from section 32 
under the same plan that was used in the 
complete financing of the school lunch pro- 
gram during the 2 or 3 years immediately 
preceding passage of the National School 
Lunch Act. In this way the funds could be 
distributed to the States along with the na- 
tional school lunch appropriation. We are 
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convinced that the schools of this Nation 
can and will do a better job in accomplishing 
the intent of section 32 than has been 
demonstrated by the Federal agency in the 
use of the $35 million transferred to the 
program during this school year. 

In conclusion, let us say that the States 
and local communities are more than dou- 
bling the matching requirements set forth in 
section 7 of the National School Lunch Act. 
We are sincerely hopeful that our Federal 
Government will see fit to assume its fair 
share of the responsibility for financing this 
program as it continues to expand and in 
line with the very clear intention implied in 
the wording of the National School Lunch 
Act. 

Your continued interest and cooperation 
in the sound financing in this program is 
deeply appreciated by all of us who are so 
closely associated with the administration 
and operation of the school lunch program in 
the States. 

Yours sincerely, 
EARL M. LANGKOP, 
Director, School Lunch Section. 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SCHWEN- 
GEL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, in 
our discussion of the Department of 
Agriculture and Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration appropriation bill for 1960, I join 
with several of my distinguished col- 
leagues who ask that the costs of this 
program be considered in their proper 
perspective and that we be fair in the 
assessing of these benefits which accrue 
directly to the farmer and his family. 

Farmers are not to be blamed for the 
high cost of surpluses and outmoded 
agricultural programs. Farmers are 
harassed by a cost-price squeeze result- 
ing from the sharp costs which occurred 
in the 1939-52 period and which has 
hardened the economy. 

The big majority of the farmers are 
not asking for tax handouts from the 
Government. They want more freedom, 
less Government interference, and more 
common sense in farm programs. Our 
farmers and ranchers are not wallowing 
in Government handouts. Only about 
56 percent of the agriculture appropria- 
tions can be called direct aids to farmers. 
The other 44 percent benefits many 
people. 

Programs that make up the 44 percent 
have multiple benefits and should not be 
charged exclusively to the farmer. In 
this category are such programs as long- 
range programs for the improvement of 
agricultural resources—including re- 
search, meat inspection, disease and pest 
control, education, market development 
and services, protection of soil and water 
resources, and forest and land manage- 
ment. 

Our investment in REA and FHA loans 
is subject to repayment and should not 
be considered as part of the agriculture 
program cost, 

In addition, there are those phases of 
the program which are related to foreign 
aid and which create good will abroad. 
In 1958 alone we donated $272,500,000 
worth of food to needy persons overseas. 
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Then, there are our food distribution 
programs: surplus foods donated through 
Department of Agriculture auspices 
which have benefited more than 14 mil- 
lion schoolchildren through the school 
lunch program and other foods which 
have been distributed to about 1.4 mil- 
lion persons in charitable institutions. 
In March of this year alone, surplus 
foods were distributed to 5,741,298 needy 
persons in the United States. 

It is unfair to blame farmers for the 
price of food at retail. The farmer's 
share of the food dollar today is 40 cents, 
a descent from a peak of 53 cents in 1945. 

The other 60 percent of the food dollar 
goes to pay for increased labor and 
transportation costs; it goes to the food 
packer and processor and to pay for 
those attractive, sanitary food packages 
which look so good in the supermarket 
and store so well in the deep freezer, the 
refrigerator, and the cupboards. 

Now, let us look at the conservation re- 
serve program—the long term and only 
remaining part of the soil bank. This 
program has considerable merit as a tool 
for getting at overproduction and over- 
capacity—the roots of our present farm 
problem. 

Maintaining fertility falls properly to 
the farmer himself. Conserving the 
physical integrity of the soil resource 
falls to the Nation as well as to the 
farmer and landowner in order to save 
the people’s heritage and safeguard the 
national welfare. If the soil is destroyed, 
then our liberty of choice and action is 
gone, condemning this and future gen- 
erations to needless privations and dan- 
gers. The farmer must be responsible 
for crop rotation and fertilization in 
order for his farm to get at least normal 
yield per acre. 

Land, after all, is not an economical 
commodity. It is an integral part of the 
Nation, even as its people are, and re- 
quires protection by the individual 
owner and by the Nation as well. This 
is a natural resource which benefits all 
the people. 

The conservation reserve plans for fu- 
ture generations as a reservoir for po- 
tential food production. It will be a 
reserve for more food and better food. 
For present generations, the improve- 
ment of water resources, increase in 
recreational and wildlife resources and 
improvement of forest resources for utili- 
zation within 15 years as pulp and paper 
products, bring immediate benefits. 

The soil bank payments average $13.50 
per acre with a limitation of $5,000 to 
each farm. These payments do not com- 
pensate the farmer for what he would 
have received for normal farming opera- 
tions. Rather, he receives an annual 
Payment in lieu of the rent he might 
otherwise receive from another farmer 
for the use of his land. Furthermore, the 
farmer has to do something to earn this 
payment. He must put the land into 
grass or trees or other permanent cover, 
and take care of it. 

This program will conserve and build 
our vital land, water, and forest re- 
sources, and alleviate the problems of 
surplus production during peacetime 
periods of normal consumption require- 
ments. Within a few years we can dis- 
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pose of our surplus stocks and save 
storage and interest costs. Acreage allot- 
ments, marketing quotas, and support 
prices will not be necessary. American 
farmers will be able to get decent prices 
in the market place. 

This type of program will, through 
Government action, seek to compensate 
for the disadvantages now applicable to 
farmers caused by tariffs, labor, and 
social legislation which increase their 
costs. 

Our farmers and ranchers have been 
victimized during the past 10 years 
through the failure of the Congress to 
make needed changes in old, outmoded 
legislation, scme of which was needed to 
meet the wartime emergency. 

Many of our farm families and the tax- 
payers will continue to reap the sad eco- 
nomic consequences of obsolete rigid 
programs unless recommended changes 
governing our price support laws are 
made without delay. 

Congress must move in the direction of 
greater freedom for our farmers and less 
Government in agriculture. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture budget ez- 
penditures of fiscal year 1959 (midyear re- 
view estimates) 

Millions 

Programs having multiple benefits 


and not directly chargeable to the 
farmer: 

Programs relating to foreign aid, 
including Public Law 480 (Inter- 
national Relations) and Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement 

Food distribution programs, includ- 
ing commodity purchases under 
the program for removal of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities, 
school lunch and milz 

Investment in REA and FHA loans, 
which are subject to repayment.. 

Long-range programs for the im- 
provement of agricultural re- 
sources, including research, meat 
inspection, disease and pest con- 
trol, education, market develop- 
ment and services, protection of 
soil and water resources, and for- 
est and public land management. 


$1, 383 


391 
603 


Total (44 percent 
Programs predominantly for benefit 
of the farmer: 
Agricultural conservation program 
Soil bank programs 
CCC price support, supply, and re- 
lated programs, including Na- 
tional Wool Act and acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas. 
Sugar Act program 75 


Total (56 percent) J, 
Grand total sciana 6. 872 


Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Mcin- 
TIRE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, the 
Soil Bank Act was enacted in 1956 with 
bipartisan support. The conservation 
reserve, as administered in 1959, has 
demonstrated that a voluntary land re- 
tirement program will be used by farm- 
ers and that the program can succeed in 
bringing about an adjustment in produc- 
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tion. At the same time, the conserva- 
tion reserve has been responsible for 
some exceedingly valuable conservation 
gains. However, the conservation re- 
serve cannot fully succeed as a produc- 
tion adjustment program until approxi- 
mately 30 million acres are placed in the 
reserve. There are also many millions of 
acres of land in America in need of the 
conservation treatment provided by the 
soil bank conservation reserve. 

To date, the program has established a 
remarkable record of conservation ac- 
complishment. A total of 23 million 
acres have been placed under contract. 
Of this, 6 million acres were placed in the 
reserve in 1957, 4 million acres in 1958, 
and 13 million acres in 1959. On the 10 
million acres placed in the reserve in 
1957 and 1958, the practice establish- 
ment has been essentially completed. A 
total of about 81⁄2 million acres are es- 
tablished in grass cover, 1 million acres 
have been planted to trees, and the bal- 
ance of one-half million acres is estab- 
lished in water conservation projects, 
wildlife cover, or remains to be estab- 
lished. In this connection, a major ac- 
complishment of the conservation re- 
serve has been the establishment of per- 
manent grass cover on over 3 million 
acres in the Dust Bowl area of the 
Southwest, where wind erosion has been 
a serious problem since the days of 
World War I. 

Of the 13 million acres placed in the 
reserve in 1959, about 3 million acres 
were already established in satisfactory 
cover. Complete figures are not yet 
available, but on the basis of a prelim- 
inary estimate projected at the same 
rate, it appears that farmers have desig- 
nated about 8.5 million for planting to 
grass, 700,000 acres for planting to trees, 
150,000 acres for establishment in wild- 
life cover and the balance in temporary 
cover, water impoundment, and so 
forth. 

While the soil, water, and forest con- 
servation aspects of the program are im- 
pressive, the Soil Bank Act provides also 
for wildlife conservation measures. 
Here the program accomplishments are 
equally impressive. Best of all, the 
benefits to wildlife are of a kind which 
accrue to the general public, urban as 
well as farm. Since one in every three 
family units in the United States has a 
member who hunts or fishes, it can be 
seen that this contribution has wide- 
spread benefit. 

There has been a marked increase 
beginning in 1957 in wildlife populations 
throughout every region in the United 
States where participation in the soil 
bank has been substantial. Quail have 
increased in the Western States of Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, and 
Colorado; rabbits in the Eastern States 
where they are a popular sport species; 
quail in the Southeastern States of 
Georgia, Carolina, and Virginia. The 
States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Iowa, and the 
Northwestern States of Washington and 
Oregon have boasted the most spectacu- 
lar increase in pheasants. Improved 
pheasant hunting in Ohio and Michigan 
is also being credited to the soil bank by 
sportsmen in these States. To illustrate 
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the magnitude of this increase, the total 
take of pheasants by hunters in South 
Dakota has risen from about 1,250,000 
birds in 1957 to 2,500,000 birds in 1958. 

This wildlife increase has come from 
the improved cover for wildlife that has 
been developed on the 10 million acres in 
the conservation reserve through 1958. 
Additional benefits can be expected to 
1 from the 13 million acres added in 
1959. 

The State game and fish agencies and 
the sportsmen who support these State 
agencies are enthusiastic about the wild- 
life benefits of the program: The State 
agencies have become so impressed with 
the value to wildlife that they have been 
increasing their contribution of State li- 
cense money to assist in carrying out the 
wildlife phase of the program. In 1957 
State agencies put little money into the 
program, while by this year they have 
been contributing well over a quarter of a 
million dollars into technical assistance 
and additional cost-sharing payments. 
This has paid off handsomely in addi- 
tional acres being developed specifically 
for fish and wildlife. The following 
table shows the acreage of wildlife prac- 
tice development for the 3 years of the 
program: 


1957 1958 11959 
Wildlife cover acres..| 7,700 | 24, 502 | 120, 446 
Marsh development. do] 1,781 | 2,063 5, 899 


Fish pond construction 


number.. 531 518 1,410 


1 Preliminary. 


In the face of this record of conserva- 
tion accomplishment, those interested in 
wise use of our natural resources cannot 
understand the justification for actions 
by the committee which all but wreck 
the conservation reserve. Before and 
during the time the original Soil Bank 
Act was being debated, estimates were 
made that it would be necessary to place 
as much as 60 million acres in the con- 
servation reserve in order to bring about 
the needed adjustment in production. 
Conservation treatment of the land as 
is being carried out under the program 
is needed on well over twice this many 
acres. To stop short of this goal is not 
only unwise—from the conservation 
viewpoint—but it also probably means 
that the funds so far spent on the pro- 
duction adjustment phase of the program 
have been wasted. It is only when 
enough land has been brought into the 
reserve to actually achieve balance be- 
tween production and consumption that 
any of the funds justified by the produc- 
tion adjustment phase of the program 
will have been worthwhile. To cut the 
program to $325 million at this stage— 
only enough to contract for about 2.3 
million acres, and far below the ultimate 
goal—is to completely negate any possi- 
bility of the program’s succeeding as a 
production control measure. 

The committee has commendably rec- 
ognized the conservation benefits of the 
conservation reserve, but suggests that 
these could be obtained through other 
programs—specifically through ACP. 
While there is no question that the ACP 
has a creditable record of conservation 
accomplishment, it is not possible under 
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the existing legal framework for ACP to 
assist in programs which are of direct 
benefit to wildlife. The Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act has al- 
ways, in fact, been interpreted as ex- 
pressly prohibiting expenditures of ACP 
funds for anything except soil and water 
conservation measures. It is doubtful 
that conservationists would agree with 
the committee that the conservation ob- 
jectives of the conservation reserve can 
be achieved through the ACP program 
in view of their support of a measure 
which has as its purpose the saving of 
waterfowl habitat being systematically 
destroyed by the programs authorized by 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act. 

In summary, then, it can be stated 
that the conservation reserve program 
has a successful administrative record, 
and that it has made headway in reduc- 
ing acreage devoted to the production of 
surplus crops. It has made an impressive 
record in establishing measures to con- 
serve water, soil, forests, and wildlife, 
and it unquestionably deserves the con- 
tinued support of Congress with sufficient 
appropriations to achieve the objectives 
of the program. 

Mr. Chairman, as with all issues, there 
are two sides; however, it is my con- 
sidered belief that of all our production 
adjustment programs the conservation 
reserve program gets directly at the 
problem. 

I sincerely believe that the request 
made by the President and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as reflected in the 
budget, was a sound one. The cut made 
by the committee will virtually serve to 
terminate this program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the balance of the 
time on this side to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], our concluding 
speaker. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, as the 
Members of this House know, I have 
felt it my duty all during my 21 years in 
Congress to support every appropriation 
bill brought to this floor by the House 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropri- 
ations, because I have complete confi- 
dence in the integrity, honesty, and 
ability of the members of that commit- 
tee, who sit for months in hearings, and 
who have a most difficult problem at best 
with which to cope. I feel they have 
been right most of the time, possibly 99 
percent of the time. Hence, as I have 
just said, I have supported their recom- 
mendations, because I felt their requests 
were justified. I have voted for every 
dime requested in those appropriation 
bills for agriculture during all those 
years—which includes funds for the Soil 
Conservation Service and for the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

I did that knowing full well that the 
sums of money therein requested were 
enormous, but also knowing that all 
wealth springs from Mother Earth and 
that our entire economy is dependent 
on the prosperity of our farmers. About 
75 percent of our new wealth is grown 
out of the ground; about 15 percent is 
pumped or mined out of the bowels of 
the earth, and the other 10 percent is 
fished out of the sea and the waters of 
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this Nation. On those raw products 
everybody in America works, in some 
phase of growing, transporting, process- 
ing, manufacturing, and marketing raw 
materials. Now because of the fact that 
we have a bountiful supply of raw prod- 
ucts on which everybody can be em- 
ployed is the reason why today we have 
less than 6 percent of the American 
people unemployed, a smaller percentage 
than has been unemployed in the past 
50 years. Some people used to feel it 
was healthy to our economy to have a lot 
of people unemployed. A few months 
before the Korean war Mr. Truman said, 
“We have 5 million people unemployed, 
and that is a healthy situation.” But 
now Mr. Truman acts greatly concerned 
over the fact that we have less than 4 
million people unemployed. Of course, 
all of us would like to see everybody em- 
ployed, but if it were not for the fact 
that we have sufficient quantities of 
raw products available today many more 
people would be unemployed, as I have 
explained. 

Mr. Chairman, the facts are, however, 
that we can appropriate, we can legis- 
late until doomsday; we can amend, we 
can patch this present farm program 
until doomsday, and when we get all 
through we will be in about the same 
predicament we are today. We have a 
surplus piled up in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of around $8 billion on 
which we are paying storage of about 
$1 billion a year. This is, naturally, de- 
pressing farm prices, which worries most 
of us, but we hear little said about the 
$50 billion or more worth of obsolete 
military equipment we have piled up, and 
paying storage, in this country and all 
over the world. But, that is no excuse 
for having $8 billion worth of farm com- 
modities piled up in storage. 

Now, in my studied opinion, there is 
only one good solution, as you have heard 
me say on the floor of this House many 
times during the last several years, and 
that is to do at this late date what we 
should have done 25 years ago when we 
converted from horse and mule power 
to motive power. Before the advent of 
the iron horse, trucks, tractors, and au- 
tomobiles, and so forth, our horses used 
to eat the production of 43 million acres 
of our land. Is it any wonder we have 
a great surplus of feed piled up? We 
have now over 3 billion bushels of grain 
piled up in storage under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. As you know, Senator Munpt and 
I have introduced a bill every year dur- 
ing the last three sessions of Congress 
which provides that all motor fuels 
should contain 5 percent grain alcohol 
processed from surplus grains. If that 
bill were made law, over 800 million bush- 
els of grain would be converted annu- 
ally into power alcohol. The residue 
from that grain would be worth 40 per- 
cent in feed value. Forty percent of 
800 million is 320 million, leaving about 
500 million bushels net reduction in our 
great surplus of 3 billion bushels of grain 
now in storage. 

We are told that a safe ever-normal 
granary requires that we should always 
have in storage around 500 million bush- 
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els of corn and 500 million bushels of 
wheat, as a safe supply in case of poor 
crops and in the event of war. It is 
plain to see that in a very few years 
after the law went into effect which 
Senator Munpt and I propose our de- 
pressing costly grain surpluses would be 
brought down to the ever-normal gran- 
ary needs. 

Time will not permit me at this time 
to explain our bill in full, but I will be 
glad to send all interested parties a copy 
of my recent speech on the subject which 
does explain our bill in detail. 

You may ask why does Congress not 
pass the bill. You will have the answer 
after reading that speech. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I would not want this oppor- 
tunity to go by without recalling also, 
besides the bill to which the gentleman 
refers to utilize surplus grain to make 
grain alcohol, the gentleman from Iowa, 
along with the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wuirren] were forerunners 
in the House, and I believe in the Con- 
gress, in offering ideas relative to water- 
sheds and conservation as a whole, as we 
see in this particular appropriation bill; 
and I want to compliment him for having 
that foresight 5 years before the rest of 
the Congress. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for that statement and 
want to say that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN] had a great 
deal to do with the law which established 
watersheds in America, and our wonder- 
ful soil conservation program. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARA of Michigan. I notice in 
section 401 on page 29 of the bill, an 
appropriation provided for 425 passenger 
motor vehicles. I notice in other parts of 
the bill special provisions relating to cot- 
ton producers, producers of apples and 
other commodities. I wondered, in light 
of the unemployment situation in all of 
the producing centers if the chairman 
knows whether these automobiles would 
be American-produced automobiles? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say to the gentleman that I checked the 
matter, although I felt certain of the 
answer. These automobiles for the va- 
rious departments are purchased under a 
common plan by the General Services 
Administration. In our own bill we re- 
quire that these automobiles be 6 years 
old or have been run at least 65,000 miles. 
So there is that protection so far as the 
number of cars is concerned. 

I would not oppose an amendment re- 
quiring that we use American cars, but 
I think it is not necessary under the pres- 
ent procedure. These cars are Ameri- 
can cars. They are bought on bid. I 
would be opposed to inserting a provi- 
sion in this bill alone for that purpose. 
In the first place, it is not necessary at 
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the present time. Even if there were to 
be such a prohibition, it should apply to 
the entire Government and not just to 
this particular Department. However, 
at the present time, there appears to be 
no reason to require it by law since they 
are not doing it anyway. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. VANIK. On page 19, line 16, after 
the word “contract” there is language 
about the fair rental value to be based 
on the actual production diverted each 
year. This has to do with the conser- 
vation section. This is extraordinary 
to me, because ordinarily we pay reason- 
able market value for these things. 
Would it not be more equitable to say 
“based upon its reasonable market value 
as agricultural land?” 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
tried that last year. This program was 
proposed in the hope of cutting down 
production. Our investigation showed 
that the payments were made on what 
the land might have grown, not on what 
it had grown. What we are trying to 
get here is actual production in the past 
that has been taken out of production, 

Mr. VANIK. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I concur in the efforts the 
committee is making to get to the bottom 
of this problem. I feel, if it is based on 
actual production diverted each year 
that the rental value can go upward as 
the expected production of the land can 
go upward. If we base it on the reason- 
able market value of the land we are 
basing it on something that is under- 
stood. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that last year I felt just 
as he does now. We tried it last year 
and it did not work. We had language 
last year that it could not exceed one- 
fifth of the value of the land. We find 
this year that estimated values of land 
have skyrocketed. Some people have 
rented land that was not even farm 
land and paid for it on the basis of what 
it might have made, 

Now we say that it shall be on the pro- 
duction that it did make, in the past, 
not what it may have made. The land 
has got to be reasonably priced on the 
production that was taken out. I 
worked in this field for many years. It 
seems as though everything we have 
tried has not worked. This is our latest 
effort. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL], a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. Chairman, these 
are troubled days for American agricul- 
ture and no one knows it better than our 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture. Hour after 
hour, day after day, during our hearings, 
we deal intimately with the great and 
small problems that in some way affect 
every farm family as well as the overall 
policies of the greatest food-producing 
Nation in the world. 
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The sheer complexity of the problem 
and the many-sided policies which bear 
upon it demand constant and diligent at- 
tention. There are always tensions when 
men work hard at seeking answers to 
hard questions. I say, however, that this 
is a rewarding experience when we are 
privileged to work with sincere and con- 
scientious men. The task is made easier 
and the ordeal more tolerable because of 
the personal high regard and friendliness 
we share for each other. 


HARD-WORKING SUBCOMMITTEE 


Our able chairman, JAMIE WHITTEN, is 
always considerate and courteous. My 
colleague from Kentucky, WILLIAM NAT- 
CHER, is a gentleman in the finest sense 
of that word. I have learned to appreci- 
ate the efforts of our friend from New 
York, ALFRED SANTANGELO, who brings 
with him a genuine interest in the future 
of agriculture and a broad understanding 
of consumer problems. 

On the Republican side of our subcom- 
mittee, my longtime friend, CARL ANDER- 
SEN, has always been a capable and vocal 
spokesman for his constituents. WALT 
Horan knows firsthand the agriculture of 
the Pacific Northwest and is interested in 
all phases of agriculture. This year, 
ROBERT MICHEL joined us and has shown 
himself a valuable member who under- 
stands and can discuss farm problems in 
knowledgeable terms. 

All of these men, Mr. Chairman, are 
dedicated public servants who are inter- 
ested not only in agriculture but in the 
welfare of the people of the United 
States. 

We have worked long and hard on the 
bill before you. While we have had dif- 
ferences of opinion about some of the 
amounts included in the bill, we bring 
you the best bill possible in our judgment 
and ask your earnest consideration. 

BILL HAS THREE GOALS 


Every agricultural appropriation bill 
necessarily deals with three important 
phases, all of which are essential to our 
national growth. They are conservation 
of our resources, food and clothing for 
our people, and an adequate income for 
the families which produce it. 

We are enjoying a remarkable degree 
of success in attaining the first two of 
these goals. Anyone who is familiar with 
the agricultural situation today must 
concede that we have failed at the third. 
In fairness, however, we must imme- 
diately say that one of the reasons for 
this failure has been the tragic disin- 
terest in the financial well-being of 
farmers and the lack of information 
about farm programs on the part of 
some people. The absence of construc- 
tive leadership on the part of top officials 
is a principal contributing factor. 

REMARKABLE SUCCESS IN CONSERVATION 


In recent years, we made reasonable 
progress in maintaining conservation 
programs and conservation work which 
were given their starts nearly a quarter 
century ago. This has been accom- 
plished with the ready cooperation of 
farm families who know that they are 
merely stewards of the rich resources 
upon which our whole future depends. 
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I think we can safely say that in few 
other nations of the world have those 
who worked the soil shown such a gen- 
uine awareness of the great responsi- 
bility that is theirs in looking beyond 
today. This is a story that is not often 
told when the propagandists seek to por- 
tray the American farmer as a leech on 
the Public Treasury. Yet, it is probably 
one of the finest examples of Christian 
responsibility and humanitarian concern 
for the welfare of unborn generations. 

Research programs which are essential 
to agricultural growth and which are 
part of agricultural growth are being 
carried forward. Farmers have been 
going through an explosive period of 
change. It is still going on. Some idea 
of the range of this change can be gained 
from the studies of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

MORE PRODUCTION, LESS ACREAGE 


These studies indicate that in the 
period from the middle thirties to 1956, 
farm production has increased as much 
as if 141 million acres of cropland had 
been added to farms. The acreage ac- 
tually harvested in 1956 was smaller than 
in the 1935 to 1939 period. 

The same studies indicate that to meet 
the additional food requirements of our 
growing population, we will need the 
equivalent of another 170 to 180 million 
acres in the next 16 years. All of these 
extra acres will have to come through 
conservation, through better use of 
present knowledge or through additional 
knowledge gained from research because 
the prospect is for a contraction of crop- 
land in the next decade rather than ex- 
pansion of it. 

WILL NEED DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


Even more expressive of the demands 
to be made upon agriculture in the future 
is an excellent speech delivered by Dr. 
Byron T. Shaw, Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service, in Phila- 
delphia recently. It is worthwhile to 
quote briefly from his remarks: 

We're all aware of the present rapid in- 
crease in our population and the predictions 
that this trend will continue. The Census 
Bureau estimates that by the year 2010 we 
may have 370 million people, more than twice 
the population we have today. 

This means that just to maintain our 
present diet levels, we will require twice as 
much food and other farm products as we're 
consuming today. New knowledge of nutri- 
tional requirements, especially for older and 
younger age groups, is emphasizing the need 
for more protective foods—those high in 
protein, vitamins, and minerals. Meat, milk 
and eggs, and fruits and vegetables provide 
these requirements, but they're also foods 
with high production and processing costs. 
To make our people 50 years from now as 


well fed as they should be, farmers will have- 


to at least double their present crop output 
and more than double present production of 
livestock, 

At the same time, the amount of farmland 
available is not likely to be increased much 
beyond the acreage farmers are using today. 
Some new land can be brought into produc- 
tion by various methods. But, as our popu- 
lation increases, considerable present farm- 
land will go into urban and other nonfarm 
uses. Trends also indicate that our farms 
will continue to increase in size and decrease 
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in numbers, and that additional farm 
workers will seek part—or full—time em- 
ployment in towns and cities. 


In other words, by the time a child 
born today becomes a grandparent, our 
needs will more than double. To the con- 
sumer, the importance of maintaining a 
healthy agriculture will become more and 
more evident as the years roll along. To 
the consumer there is safety in numbers. 
A few too many farmers may seem better 
than too few. A little too much produc- 
tion may seem better than not quite 
enough. 


ASSEMBLY-LINE FARMING NO ANSWER 


To the millions in our growing cities, 
it might seem that the worst that could 
happen would be for the family on the 
farm to be supplanted by the corporation 
with its assembly line production geared 
to provide the market with what it will 
take at a predetermined most profitable 
price. People who accept that philoso- 
phy will, in my estimation, be due for a 
rude awakening, 

In none of the Department’s studies, 
nor in Dr. Shaw’s speech, is there the 
slightest suggestion that farmers will 
not be able to supply all consumer needs. 
In our immediate time, the chief ques- 
tion is how to deal with the problem of 
plenty rather than the catastrophe of 
scarcity. 

The evidence of recent years shows 
that almost everyone but the farmer has 
gained from agriculture. This has oc- 
curred in spite of the fact that produc- 
tion last year climbed to a peak un- 
dreamed of even 10 years ago. Con- 
sumers have gained in two ways—directly 
through food distribution programs or 
indirectly through an abundance which 
has helped to keep living costs down. 

FUNDS FOR CONSUMER DISTRIBUTION 


In the fiscal year just closing, more 
than $400 million of the Department’s 
budget went for consumer distribution 
programs of one kind or another, meat 
inspection, and other research work or 
service of most direct benefit to con- 
sumers. 

Foods were distributed last year to 
nearly 20 million persons through school 
lunch, school milk, and other related pro- 
grams. In the first half of this year, the 
number is exceeding 20 million. Here 
are the figures: 


Cuart 1 


Consumer group 1958 ist half 
1959 
Children in schools 13, 600,000 | 14, 100,000 
Needy in institutions... 1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 
Needy in family units. 5, 230, 000 
Total... Jose: 20, 730, 000 


Source: Hearings, Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill, 1960, pt. 4, p. 2578. 


RETAIL COST UP; FARM VALUE DOWN 


Last year, the retail cost of food in the 
market basket bulged upward, then came 
down. The farm value of the food de- 
clined. The spread between value to the 
farmer and cost to the consumer wid- 
ened. The farmer’s share of the food 
dollar dropped to 39 cents, 
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Here is the month by month story of 
what happened: 


CHART 2 
Year and month | Retail | Farm | Spread| Farmer 
cost | value share 
Percent 
1958—January-..-....-| $1,042 $422 20 40 
February. 1,049 430 619 41 
March.. 1,075 456 619 42 
1,085 452 633 42 
1, 085 447 638 41 
1,084 434 650 40 
1,080 425 655 39 
1.065 416 649 39 
1, 060 419 641 40 
1, 053 410 643 39 
1,049 407 642 39 
1,042 400 642 38 
1,048 408 640 39 
1,042 404 638 39 


Source: Hearings, Department of Agriculture appro- 
nde od bill, 1960, pt. 3, p. 1329. Figure for January 
rev: 


CONSUMER GOODS UP; FOOD DOWN 

All groups of consumer prices have in- 
creased during the past 12 months ex- 
cept food. The chief reason for this is 
that farmers have had to take less. Be- 
cause food has not increased in cost as 
fast as other consumer goods, the farmer 
has helped to keep processor profits up 
and consumer prices stable. In effect, 
by taking less himself, the farmer is help- 
ing to pay both the dividends and the 
grocery biil. 

Following is a monthly comparison of 
the Consumer Price Index on food and 
on all other items: 

- CHART 3 
Consumer prices—Low cost of food is keeping 
all prices down 
[Index—1947-49= 100 


Allitems| Food 


Year and month 


122.3 118. 
122.5 118.7 
123.3 120.8 
123. 5 121, 6 
123. 6 121.6 
123.7 121. 6 
123. 9 121.7 
123.7 120.7 
123.7 120.3 
123.7 119.7 
123.9 119.4 
December 123. 7 118.7 
1959— January... 123.8 119.0 
A ĩ AA 123.7 118, 2 


Source: Economic Indicators, April 1959, prepared by 
Council of Economic Advisers for the Joint Economic 
Committee. 


STABILITY AT FARMERS’ EXPENSE 


Sylvia Porter, the distinguished New 
York business analyst, explains it in an- 
other way in her April 29 column in the 
Washington Star. She says: 

In the past year the overall level of 
prices you and I, as consumers, pay for goods 
and services has risen less than one-half of 
1 percent. Since last June the rise has been 
a tiny one-fourth of 1 percent. 


This is remarkable stability in the general 


price level. In fact, during no previous period 
on record have consumer prices held so nar- 
row a range as in the past 9 months. 

But the explanation for this extraordi- 
nary steadiness in the overall price index is 
just this: The cost of a typical food basket 
of a supposedly average city family has 
dipped perceptibly since last spring. 

Outside of food, the price of most other 
things we must or want to buy are still 
climbing—gradually but relentlessly. 

Just a few figures pound home the point. 
Food prices are down a full 214 percent in 
the past 12 months, and clothing prices are 
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down another three-fourths of 1 percent. 
But the cost of transportation has increased 
4½ percent. The cost of medical care has 
jumped 534 percent. Housing, personal care, 
recreation, other goods and services—all are 
priced higher than a year ago. 

In short, food alone has kept the Con- 
sumer Price Index from leaping from peak to 
peak during this phase. If food is lifted out 
of a city family’s market basket, the stability 
in price disappears. 


I do not believe that the consumer 
wants or expects the farmer to help pay 
his monthly bills. All he asks for is an 
ample supply of the right foods at a fair 
price. There is no reason that this can- 
not be done in a way that will not 
threaten the livelihood of the people on 
our 5 million farms. 

AGRICULTURE IS BASIC INDUSTRY 


In this bill, we are considering funds 
for an industry which provides approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all the raw ma- 
terials used in the United States. It 
makes jobs, directly or indirectly, for 22 
million people—a third of the employed 
workers in the Nation. It spends $40 
million a year with retail merchants and 
industry. It represents nearly one- 
twelfth of the population but yet re- 
ceives one-thirtieth of the national in- 
come. 

The base of this industry—the farm- 
er—is caught in a time of trouble and a 
time of change. It is unfortunate that 
the policies adopted by this administra- 
tion have tended to aggravate the trouble 
and to speed up the change. 

Laws on the books when Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson came into office pro- 
vided imperfect but still useful powers 
for stabilizing farm production and 
prices. No real effort has been made to 
make the most effective use of these until 
improved legislation could be enacted. 
Instead, the Secretary has gone about 
tearing down still useful, though imper- 
fect, programs and laws and has done his 
best to substitute legislation which would 
have the opposite effect on stabilization. 

BENSON: LOWER PRICES, MORE PRODUCTION 


He has insisted upon lower and lower 
price supports. He has thrown produc- 
tion wide open where this was possible. 
Still he is asking for more authority for 
more of the same. He has not used his 
authority to export Commodity Credit 
stocks to the extent that the law says he 
should. It is a constant pattern of un- 
used or misused auhority while asking 
always for other authority. 

The result has been that farm produc- 
tion has risen faster than need. Farm 
prices have come down further than 
necessary. To verify this, all we need to 
do is use the Department’s own figures 
on the production and price index: 


CHART 4 
Farm production and prices 

Produc- | Price index 

Year tion index |1910-14=100 

1047-49= 100 

288 

255 

246 

232 

230 

235 

250 

244 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
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COSTS RISING FASTER THAN INCOME 


The farmer is caught in a situation in 
which his costs are rising faster than his 
gross income and net income is being 
squeezed. Only a little more than a 
decade ago, production expenses equaled 
about $1 out of every $3 of income. Now 
they represent $2 out of every $3 the 
farmer receives. You have to go back to 
the depression days of the early thirties 
to find a similar situation. The farmer 
cannot indefinitely accept higher costs 
and lower income at the same time: 

Once again, Department of Agricul- 
ture figures give us a vivid picture of 
what is happening: 

CHART 5 
Farm income—Costs going up; net going 
down 
[In billions of dollars] 


Gross | Production} Realized 


income | expenses net income 

BORE cos, see $37.0 $22. 6 $14.4 
953 35. 2 21.3 13.9 
33.8 21.6 12.2 

33.3 21.8 11.5 

34.6 22.5 12.1 

34.3 23.5 10.8 

58. 37.9 24.9 13.0 
1959 (ist quarter) 38. 3 25.6 12.7 


Source; U.S, Department of Agriculture. 


While farmers are surviving on less 
and less income and higher and higher 
costs, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
spending more and more money with 
fewer and fewer results. Funds required 
to move stocks into consuming channels 
are at an alitime high and will neces- 
sarily continue so for some years as a 
result of the policies of recent years. 
Department of Agriculture spending has 
more than doubled since Mr. Benson took 
office and if current policies prevail, there 
is no end in sight. 

COSTLY MALADMINISTRATION 


In the Congress, we are faced with 
choosing the lesser of two evils. We can 
permit the immediate and wholesale de- 
struction of agriculture or we can pro- 
vide the funds for maladministered pro- 
grams which at least give us time to buy 
bare survival for the American farmer. 

No one can deny the Secretary’s suc- 
cess in discrediting the farm program by 
administering it in the most costly way 
possible and then deploring the cost. A 
few simple figures bear witness to the 
tremendous increase in costs during the 
very time farmers have suffered most. 
We want to talk about these figures and 
what they mean in greater detail but we 
need to have them in mind in compar- 
ing the words and deeds of those re- 
sponsible for the administration of one 
important department of our Govern- 
ment: 


CHART 6 
USDA spending (millions) 
Fiscal year: 
1953-54.. — $2,917 
1954-55__ - 4, 636 
r eee 5. 177 
19588 eee ee ee - 5,006 
(( Pee A OE, 4, 875 
TTT 7, 341 


While deploring with monotonous 
repetition the cost of farm programs, the 
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Secretary and the administration neglect 
to mention that many of these huge ex- 
penditures are not directly chargeable to 
farmers. 

TRUE STORY ON FARM EXPENDITURES 


Normally we would expect the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to speak for the 
American farmer in telling the true story 
of farm program costs and who benefits 
from them. Experience in recent years, 
however, convinces us that if this story 
is to be told and told accurately, it must 
be done by those of us who work each 
77 with the agricultural appropriation 

Last year only 30 percent of the funds 
spent went for programs directly charge- 
able to farmers. The balance of ex- 
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penditures were for the benefit of the 
general public or for someone other than 
the farmer. 

The estimate of funds appropriately 
charged to agriculture alone came to 
$2.2 billion. This is less than the tax 
free income granted last year to corpora- 
tions in the form of mineral depletion 
allowances for oil, gas, and other mining 
operations. 

BREAKDOWN FOR FISCAL 1959 


In justice to the American farmer, I 
have from time to time attempted to keep 
the record straight in my remarks 
in the House. Since the proportionate 
amounts will be similar for next year, it 
will be helpful to again look at the break- 
down for 1959: 


CHART 7 


Estimated Department of Agriculture 1959 fiscal year budget expenditures 


Of the items listed 


left these are 
Amount yo dabei 
chargeable to 

farmers 

Millions Millions 


Charged to farm program for stabilization of farm prices and incomes: 
Price support, supply and purchase programs: This includes expenditures pri- 
to business Ka a ,116 million, but these funds do not go to farmers! _- 
ange of farm commodities for foreign eurreneies 
bartered materials to supplemental stockpile... ....-. 


maril 
Publie Law 480, title e 
Public Law 480—transfer 
Soil bank 


Marketing quotas and allotments 
Other (military housing $38,300,000, waterfowl feed $35,000, and sa’ 
cotton less $5,100,000 net income from crop insurance program) 


ices and incomes 
Properly chargeable... ........-.-...-------.-.-..--- 


Charged to farm 


mainly for benefit of the farmer: 


2 conservation program (for every dollar of Federal funds spent on this 


8 the farmer on the average spends another dollar, providing double 
nefits to conservation industries and to national conservation guins) 240 


Conservation reserve natin the hu dre ed made in exchange for removal of a spec- 


ified number of acres from p 
carrying out conservation 
Disaster rel 


School lunch program (over 2,000 


000,000,000 meals to 11,000,000 children in 56,000 


Investment f REA | and FHA loans subject to repayment 


uction for a stated number of years, and for 
tices on the land while idlod 141 141 
Other programs, all with multiple benefits and not directly chargeable to farmers: ? 
ief, title II, Public Law 480 program. ____- 


-range programs the improvement of agricultural resources, including 
research, meat inspection, disease and pest control, education, market develop- 


ment and services, protection of soil and water resources, and forest and public 
JANd mans. 


Total agricultural budget 
Properly chargeable to farmers 


$36,841,000 


1The business expense items include $41,810,000 for purchase of strategic materials; $203,215,000 export cost; 
ase of storage facilities; $102,368,000 net interest expense; $48,802,000 adminis 


trative expenses, county 


purch: 
office expense, Federal Reserve bank charges, etc.; $683,173,000 storage, handling, and transportation charges for 


a year, 


Funds are considered by the Department of Agriculture to have multiple benefits and should not be directly 
chargeable to farmers. These are shown ina USDA tabulation dated Jan. 27, 1959. 


Mr. Chairman, during the hearings on 
this bill the Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
peared before our subcommittee three 
times. In the questioning and discus- 
sion which resulted, Mr. Benson's inten- 
tion as to future farm legislation became 
clear. So much so that at the close of 
the hearings the Secretary agreed to in- 
clude as a part of the record specific 
recommendations for wheat, peanuts, 
tobacco, the conservation reserve, and 
Public Law 480. 

SECRETARY'S WHEAT PROPOSALS 

The Secretary asked for wheat legis- 
lation that would, first, give him au- 
thority to increase the national acreage 
allotment by 50 percent for any crop be- 
ginning in 1960, and to remove acreage 


allotments and marketing quotas after 
1962; and, second, give him authority to 
establish price supports at from 75 per- 
cent to 90 percent of the 3-year average 
market price for the 1960, 1961, and 1962 
crops. After 1962 support would be at 
90 percent of the 3-year average market 
price. 

He asked for an increase in the con- 
servation reserve up to 35 million acres 
to be used as a crop control mechanism. 
He asked for an extension of Public Law 
480 for another year, with authority to 
increase spending to a total of $1.8 bil- 
lion. 

What Secretary Benson is asking for is 
wide open wheat production, a reduction 
in wheat supports, an increase in wheat 
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acreage, an increase in wheat output de- 
spite the fact that we have more than a 
2-year supply on hand. 

BENSON PROPOSALS IN HEARINGS 


Questioning cf the Secretary and his 
associates brought out these facts: 

First. Mr. Benson thinks there would 
not be too much wheat. 

Second. When the price got down to 
about $1.50 a bushel the lower qualities 
would begin moving into feed because 
prices would become competitive with 
other grains. 

Third. Mr. Benson thinks 200 to 300 
million bushels of additional wheat 
would be used as feed if prices were 
lower. This much wheat would supply 
the grain requirements for a year for 
11.3 million milk cows averaging 5,200 
pounds of milk a year, or 16.8 million 
head of hogs fed to 225 pounds each. 

Fourth. Mr. Benson thinks increased 
wheat production would provide a feed 
supply on the west coast not now avail- 
able without paying freight. 

Fifth. Mr. Benson believes there needs 
to be some adjustment out of wheat to 
grass in the Great Plains area. As 
wheat prices are lowered, the question- 
ing brought out, some of the dry land in 
the Great Plains would be retired to 
grass in Mr. Benson’s opinion. 

Sixth. Mr. Benson is not concerned 
about the competition of additional 
wheat with corn. 

Seventh. Mr. Benson has no fear of a 
further increase in corn with average 
weather, in spite of an indication that 
acreage would be up sharply this year. 
He thinks corn legislation is good now, 
except he would like to have the 65 per- 
cent of parity minimum price support 
removed and 60 percent substituted. 

Eighth. Mr. Benson thinks legislation 
is adequate for grain sorghums. He and 
his assistants are not concerned about an 
over supply of sorghums. 

Ninth. As far as feed grain legislation 
as a whole is concerned, Mr. Benson 
wants the law left alone. 

Tenth. Mr. Benson has had no studies 
made as to the potential increase in pro- 
duction which might come about as the 
result of his recommendations. 

Eleventh. Mr. Benson does not know 
what the budget needs of his Department 
are likely to be over a period of the next 
5 years, 

Mr. Chairman, this is all a matter of 
record in the hearings of our subcommit- 
tee. I think it is important. In making 
his recommendations, Mr. Benson has 
forgotten the axiom that is well known 
to all livestock producers. This is that 
cheap feed always eventually leads to 
cheap livestock. 

FARM ECONOMY CONFIRMS AXIOM 


This is what is happening to our farm 
economy right now. One part of the 
livestock industry—the poultry pro- 
ducer—is already in trouble. All of us 
are hoping that trouble can be avoided 
later this year and next year, and the 
next, in hogs, in dairy cattle, and eventu- 
ally in beef cattle. 

Early this year a feed-livestock work- 
shop was held at the Center for Agricul- 
tural Adjustment at Iowa State College. 
Economists from all over the country 
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participated. The workshop was con- 
ducted to analyze “the cause and possi- 
ble solutions to the problems posed by 
the huge stocks and unprecedented total 
supplies of feed and other grains.” 


IOWA WORKSHOP SURVEYS FUTURE 


The conclusions of this workshop are 
the opposite of those arrived at by Mr. 
Benson. Permit me to quote briefly 
from a summary of the report: 


The feed-livestock sector of agriculture is 
headed for serious trouble. Feed grain and 
wheat stocks have been building up for 7 
years and now are double those needed to 
provide a generous margin of safety for a 
possible drought year. If present programs 
continue, stocks are likely to accumulate 
further even though feeding to livestock in- 
creases, and mounting carryovers of wheat 
will add to the supply of concentrates avail- 
able for livestock feed. * * * 

The large stocks of feed grains are now 
spilling over into increased livestock produc- 
tion, and hog prices in 1960 may be a third 
or more below the 1958 average. Prices of 
cattle, poultry, and eggs are also expected 
to go below 1958 levels, though not to the 
same extent“. 

Present and potential feed grain produc- 
tion is so high that markets can be cleared 
through livestock and livestock products 
only if average prices are low. This is not 
a temporary situation; it may well last for 
a decade or longer.. 

The economic difficulties faced by the 
feed-livestock sector and by agriculture at 
large are deep seated and persistent. We are 
not going to solve them by finding new uses 
for farm products, by otherwise expanding 
demand, or by exporting whatever surpluses 
we choose to produce at satisfactory prices. 
If farm income is not to be chronically low 
for a long time and if Treasury costs of farm 
programs are to be held within tolerable 
bounds, some means of restraining market 
supply must be found. 


Unfortunately, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture holds a directly opposite view. 
Instead of putting some restraint on pro- 
duction, he would throw it wide open. 
Instead of attempting to work off our 
large supplies of feed grains in ways 
that would avoid further injury to live- 
stock producers, he would increase 
supplies of feed. 


CABINET VETO UNFORTUNATE 


It is also unfortunate that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in effect, holds the 
power of veto over the Congress. The 
Secretary’s views are shared and sup- 
ported by the President and his ad- 
visers at the White House. If the Con- 
gress sends over a bill that the Secre- 
tary does not like, he can see that it is 
vetoed. 


WHAT THEY SAID IN HEARINGS 


There is so much at stake in Secre- 
tary Benson’s position in regard to price 
supports and production of the grains 
which can affect all livestock that I feel 
the hearing record should be quoted 
directly at this point: 

Mr. WHITTEN. You would not give me a 

e on what levels you think you ought 
to have to ten this matter out, say 
in 5 years or even in 10 years? 

Benson. I think the range we 
have asked for, 75 to 90 percent of the last 
3 years, would give us all the leeway we need 
in order to bring about the adjustment 
which is necessary (hearings, pt. 4, p. 2333). 

. s Ea ka s 
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Mr. WHITTEN. How low do you think we 
should reduce support levels to bring this 
into balance for such period as you think is 
practicable? 

Secretary Benson. I think if we had the 
discretion, 75 to 90 for the 3-year period, 
that that would be ample time probably to 
make the adjustment which we need in 
the support level in order to start moving 
some of this wheat into feed and in order to 
permit the adjustment in some of the mar- 
ginal areas back into permanent cover and 
into other crops other than wheat, areas 
that did not grow much wheat until we 
gave them this high incentive. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In other words, you believe 
in 75 percent support? I am asking you 
what Congress should pass in the way of 
laws. 

Secretary Benson. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
that for the first year or two you would need 
to set it somewhere near 75 (hearings, pt. 4, 
p: 2334). 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Secretary, I have said 
many times you are quite a plausible talker 
and speaker, but I do not see in your 
speeches many figures or specific statements 
as to how. Can you provide figures as to 
how many bushels of wheat would go into 
feed? 

Secretary BENSON. Yes; our statisticians 
can. But there was a time we fed between 
200 million and 300 million bushels of wheat 
a year and that market has been lost (hear- 
ings, pt. 4, p. 2336). 

s * . * * 

Mr. WHITTEN. Your answer, if I under- 
stand it, is that they do not diversify and, 
if you had this change in support price for 
wheat, this 200 million or 300 million bush- 
els of wheat would move into deficit feed 
areas and enable you to have more livestock 
than you now have. It still would appear 
that you would increase production. 

What would be the effect upon present 
cattle and hog prices, if you had, say, 20 per- 
cent more cattle and 20 percent more hogs? 
Would that not work the hog and cattle 
people? 

Mr. Morse. You would not get such ef- 
fects in cattle and sheep. You would get a 
better finished product and more of a pre- 
mium price on the livestock along with 
some increase in pounds. 

Other adjustments would take place. We 
have probably 8 million of 9 million acres 
in cultivation in the Great Plains that our 
soil scientists tell us should be in grass, and 
only in the event of war or some dire emer- 
gency should such land be farmed. As 
wheat prices are adjusted, some of that dry 
land will be retired to grass. Also, land 
that is subject to water erosion, and that is 
being farmed now would be put into hay or 
pasture (hearings, pt. 4, p. 2338). 

* . 7 ` * 

Mr. WHITTEN. Could we have the number 
of farmers you hope to squeeze out of wheat 
production through this means, and the 
number of acres you feel must be squeezed 
out of production through this method? 

Secretary BENSON. We do not want to 
squeeze anybody out necessarily. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If you follow policies which 
stop them from producing wheat, have you 
not taken them out? How many farms are 
involved and how many acres are involved? 
Put that in the record. 

When they have to quit growing wheat, 
what will they grow? 

Mr. Morse. Take the State of Kansas. 
Unless the agricultural authorities have 
changed, they are urging diversified farm- 
ing. That is an area where the weather 
hazards are great; you can have wheat fail- 
ures and near wheat failures. They have 
urged that farms should have at least two 
major sources of income. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I can agree, Mr. Morse, that 
you are evading an answer. I will ask you 
again: When they have to quit growing 
wheat, what will they grow? 

Mr. Morse. Many of these people are 
farming thin soils, the very type of soils 
on which we are spending money for more 
conservation and on which we want more 
conservation practiced when we do not need 
farm products. Much of that land will go 
into grass (hearings, pt. 4, p. 2338). 

> * * * * 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Sorkin, how many hogs 
would 200 million or 300 million bushels of 
wheat feed? 

Mr. SORKIN. It would not all go to hogs. It 
would probably increase the total feed grain 
consumption in the neighborhood of 4 per- 
cent. 

Mr. WHITTEN. You dodge almost as well as 
Mr. Morse. Ten pounds to a hog? 

Mr. Sonkix. You will not feed it all to 
hogs. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Let us say half of it goes to 
hogs and half to cows. I asked you how 
many hogs that would feed. 

Mr. Sorkin. Let me do a little figuring 
here. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Do not weigh your figures 
too much. 

(The information requested follows:) 

“Three hundred million bushels of wheat 
would supply the grain requirements for 1 
year for approximately 11.3 million milk cows 
of average milk production (5,200 pounds of 
milk per year). Or, the 300 million bushels, 
of wheat would supply the grain require- 
ments needed to feed approximately 16.8 mil- 
lion hogs to a weight of 225 pounds.“ 

(Hearings, pt. 4, p. 2340.) 

* . * . . 

Mr. WHITTEN. You would give up controls? 

Secretary BENSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. You would not want any 
control on acreage or otherwise? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

After a period of adjustments you may have 
to use them temporarily. 

Mr. Wuitten. How long would you say? 

Secretary Benson. Eventually I think you 
would want to get away from them complete- 
ly. In the case of wheat 

Mr. WHITTEN. You say you believe you 
would want to. 

Secretary BENSON. No. I believe we 
should, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry I was not 
specific. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is your judgment as 
to how long that would be? 

Secretary Benson. It would vary with the 
individual commodities, I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

In the case of wheat, I think if we used the 
conservation reserve, the larger part of the 
conservation reserve in the wheat areas to 
help in this transition, that we could go to 
complete freedom rather rapidly. 

It certainly would not take more than 2 or 
3 years for complete freedom, providing we 
moved to the average market price as a basis 
for support and have the range of 75 to 90 
in its use (hearings, pt. 4, p. 2360). 

Mr. MARSHALL, Now, Mr. Secretary, as- 
suming that these prices that I have enum- 
erated here are appreciably correct, there is 
only one direction that wheat prices could 
go, and that would be down. 

Secretary BENSON. I think that we must 
face the very hard problem that wheat prices 
must be adjusted downward if we are going 
to move more of it into consumption. I 
think that we are going to have to move 
some of this wheat back into feed as we used 
to do. I think when it gets down to around 
$1.50, in that area, in some parts of the coun- 
try they will start feeding wheat again, and 
pn merket will expand (hearings, pt. 4, p. 
3036). 
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Mr. MARSHALL. Your statement would in- 
dicate to this committee that in thinking of 
future costs, that we are going to need to 
make some recommendations for a continued 
expenditure of funds for the Department of 
Agriculture in meeting these problems; 
would that be correct? 

Mr. PETERSON. It depends upon what di- 
rection legislation applicable to support 
prices may take, Mr. Marshall, as I see it. 

The Secretary has called to your attention 
the problems in wheat. Wheat production in 
most of the dry land areas west of the 100th 
meridian is a high-hazard operation. The 
hazards will depend upon conditions but 
they will vary from locality to locality and 
from farm to farm, If the incentive in the 
form of assured price is high enough, then 
the farmer—as you and I would do, I think— 
would balance what he is assured of getting 
against the risks he knows he must take; 
and if in his judgment it looks like he can 
afford to take the risk at that assured price, 
he will take it. 

As we increase the risk by some reduction 
in price, some of those people will stop pro- 
ducing wheat (hearings, pt. 4, p. 3039). 

. . = s * 
CORN 


Mr. WHITTEN. What is your best judgment 
as to what part of that 1.7 billion bushels of 
corn is excess to the normal carryover? 

Mr. McLain. I would guess in the neigh- 
borhood of 1 billion bushels would be a safe 
carryover (hearings, pt. 4, p. 2341). 

* * * * 

Mr. WHITTEN. What do you anticipate in 
the way of corn production? Do you con- 
sider $1.12 with absolutely no control will 
tend to have the farmer cut down? 

Secretary BENSON. On this $1.12 that you 
referred to, Mr. Chairman, we carried out the 
new law on that. That represents 90 per- 
cent of the average market price for the last 
3 years. And we do not believe it is going 
to result in much change in corn production 
(hearings, pt. 4, pp. 2341-2342). 

* * * 


Mr. WHITTEN. What reduction do you feel 
would be essential to bring corn in line with 
what the country needs to produce? What 
would be your objective in reducing corn 
production to bring it in line with what the 
country needs? I am asking for your best 
judgment. 

Mr. McLaIn. We can relate it to all feed 
grains. They are all interrelated. The total 
feed unit, I think, is what you are talking 
about. 

Mr, WHITTEN. Taking corn by itself, if the 
same feeding pattern continues, what reduc- 
tion would you anticipate that we should 
reach to bring corn production in line with 
demand? 

Secretary Benson. Mr, Chairman, I do not 
thin 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am asking for a judgment 
figure. 

Secretary Benson. I do not think you will 
need any reduction in corn with our live- 
stock population as it is if we have normal 
weather. The thing that shot up production 
last year was the most favorable weather 
we have had in my memory nationwide. So 
with increased production of livestock and 
increased production of meat I do not think 
we will need any reduction in corn (hearings, 
pt. 4, pp. 2343-2344). 

s s . . * 

Mr. Wrrrxx. You know, if you start feed- 
ing 200 million or 300 million bushels of 
wheat, to that extent you will not use the 
amount of corn and other feed that you 
now do. 

Secretary Benson, There would be very 
little displacement (hearings, pt. 4, p. 2346). 


* . * „ * 
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Secretary Benson. We would not recom- 
mend any legislation, Mr. Chairman, on the 
feed grains. 

Mr. WHITTEN. You are using 60 percent of 
parity. 

Secretary Benson. We think the law we 
have now will pretty well take care of things. 
We did object to the minimum of 65 in the 
case of corn when new legislation was passed 
last year. As you may recall, we felt that 
there may be a need some time to go as low 
as 60 percent on corn, 

This year 90 percent of the average market 
price is higher than 65 percent of parity, so 
we did not use it this year (hearings, pt. 4, 
p. 2348). 

* „ . * » 
OTHER FEED GRAINS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Now I would like to find 
out what you mean. In your judgment, 
what do we need to cut back feed grain pro- 
duction to, and in order to cut it back to 
what you think it should be, what price- 
support levels do you think we ought to 
have? We cannot do the things you talk 
about unless we know just exactly what you 
mean. 

Secretary Benson. We think the legisla- 
tion we have on feed grains is adequate, Mr. 
Chairman. (hearings, pt. 4, p. 2345.) 

* * * * * 


Mr. Warren. You had a 500 percent in- 
crease in grain sorghums. How much of that 
excess production do you think we ought to 
cut back? Answer that and then we will 
discuss how to do it. 

Secretary Benson. Of course we started 
from a very low base on these sorghum grains. 
This is a comparatively new crop. Hybrids 
are a recent development. You started with 
a very low base. This increase has come 
in very recent years and I do not think we 
need, with the livestock population we have, 
I do not think we need any great cutback 
in sorghum grains. I think with this 60 per- 
cent support on marginal lands maybe they 
will not plant sorghum grains next year. I 
do not think we need to do anything more 
(hearings, pt. 4, p. 2346). 

* * * 0 . 

Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Morse, let us agree that 
the Ozarks area figures just as prominently 
as you have said, and that this Congress 
ought to do something about it. It should 
not be on a political basis, Democrat and 
Republican alike ought to do something 
about it. You tell me what you suggest that 
we do. 

Mr. Morse. All right—for the feed grains, 
leave the law alone (hearings, pt. 4, pp. 2352- 
2353). 

* Ld * . s 
STORAGE 


Mr. MARSHALL. How much expansion is 
there in corn from your latest figures? 

Secretary Benson. I do not have the exact 
figure in mind, but the March intentions to 
plant report, as I recall, showed some in- 
crease in corn, I think in the neighborhood 
of 9 million acres. There is some decrease 
in sorghum, some decrease in soybeans, and 
some decrease in oats. There was an in- 
crease of approximately 9 million acres in 
corn, as I recall. Those are planting inten- 
tions as of March 1; they are not actual 
plantings. 

Mr. MARSHALL, Are you going to be able to 
provide storage space for all this additional 
corn? 

Secretary Benson. We think, Mr. Marshall, 


that we will be able to * . (Hearings, 
pt. 4, p. 3032.) 
* . s - 0 
LIVESTOCK 


Mr. MARSHALL. What protection does the 
hog farmer, the cattle feeder, or the poultry- 
man have against the dumping of a surplus 
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amount of feed into the hands of people that 
feed corn and feed grains? 

Secretary Benson. So far as Government 
stocks are concerned, you know, of course, 
that the Congress has provided a provision 
that we are not permitted to sell any corn 
at less than 105 percent of the support level 
unless it is out of condition, or is threaten- 
ing to go out of condition, so that there is 
not much chance there is going to be great 
quantities of Government corn dumped on 
the market. I think with the livestock popu- 
lation we have, current feeding is going to 
absorb current production pretty well. I 
hope they will still continue to move some 
corn into export and gradually reduce our 
stocks in the meantime (hearings, pt. 4, pp. 
3033, 3034). 

* * . * . 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. MARSHALL. Has the Department made 
any studies recently that would show what 
the potential production increase would be— 
not confined to any one commodity—in crops 
throughout the country? Have you made a 
study as to how much increased production 
we can expect in the next few years? * * * 
Let us take the program that you recom- 
mended. 

Secretary Benson. I do not know whether 
we have or not. Not specifically aimed at 
that. I think the general feeling is that we 
can expect our production per unit to con- 
tinue the upward trend—maybe not as 
rapidly as it has been going in the last few 
years, but that the trend will continue to 
go up (hearings, pt. 4, pp. 3037-3038). 

* * * * Ld 
COSTS 

Mr. MARSHALL. Considering the matter of 
price support operations and all of those 
items that might affect it by any stretch of 
the imagination, how much could we expect 
the needs of the Department to be for a 
period, we may say, over the next 5 years? 

Would you care to make any sort of an 
estimate on that? 

Secretary Benson. I could not offhand, Mr. 
Marshall, but we will be glad to try and give 
some estimates, for what they are worth 
(hearings, pt. 4, p. 3041). 


Mr. Chairman, the Congress has been 
generous with Secretary Benson. It has 
authorized him to spend more money 
than any other man who has ever held 
that office. It has increased the em- 
ployees of his Department by more than 
21,000 persons. It has yielded to his 
wishes on legislation far beyond the 
wishes of many Members, including my- 
self, so that nothing would stand in his 
way to hinder his management of the 
farm program which is under his tem- 
porary jurisdiction. 

CONGRESS RESPONDS ON LEGISLATION 


Senator SYMINGTON, of Missouri, re- 
quested the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress to draft a 
report on how the Congress has re- 
sponded to requests for farm price and 
income legislation from the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
report, quoted in the Senator’s remarks 
on February 16, 1959, says: 

In the past 6 sessions of the Congress 
some 53 recommendations have been made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for price and 
income stabilization for commercial farmers. 

Of this total, 21 legislative actions have 
substantially fulfilled the requirements 
stated by the Secretary, and 7 of his recom- 
mendations were only partially met, or the 
timing of the changes recommended were 
delayed. 
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DEPARTMENT OPPOSES CONGRESS 


The record indicates that the recom- 
mendations of Congress, on the other 
hand, are acted upon with far less en- 
thusiasm on the part of Secretary Ben- 
son. The Washington Farmletter of 
April 25, 1959, carried this story: 

USDA dissents: Chairman Coo er, of the 
House Agriculture Committee, said 3 weeks 
ago that House Members had introduced 238 
farm bills this year, and that USDA had ob- 
jected to every one of them on which it had 
taken a position. So we looked into the 
score since January 1953. 

A total of 2,141 farm bills were referred 
to House Agriculture Committee in the 83d, 
84th, and 85th sessions of Congress (1953— 
58). Of these, the committee asked USDA 
for reports on 529. USDA replied favorably 
on 127 bills, mostly minor measures. On 
some bills USDA took no stand or suggested 
changes. USDA rejected every major House 
proposal. 

In the present session, USDA has objected 
to 26 out of 61 bills sent to it by the com- 
mittee (out of 264 bills referred to it). To 
only two bills has USDA so far not objected. 
One was a bill to establish a country life 
commission (USDA said the purpose was 
okay but a commission unnecessary). The 
other is a bill tightening up regulations on 
excess wheat stored in order to avoid mar- 
keting penalty. 


During this debate we have pointed 
out some of the many benefits still ac- 
cruing from our present farm program, 
badly administered as some of us think 
it is. We also have acknowledged some 
of the faults which we know to exist. 


CHANGES ARE NEEDED 


Some of our programs are out of date. 
Some of our methods are no longer use- 
ful. We have to accept the fact that 
acreage controls in themselves have long 
since failed to do the job for which they 
were intended, and especially so as they 
have been administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in recent years. 

We must accept the fact of surpluses 
in some crops for a number of years to 
come. We have to accept the fact of 
high costs of running the Department 
of Agriculture for some time to come. 
However, a great deal can be done in 
this field if there is a will to improve 
management and cut costs where the 
studies of our committee show they can 
be cut. 

We must accept the fact also, Mr. 
Chairman, of Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, at least until the end 
of the President’s term. The Congress 
cannot repeal Secretary Benson, though 
Benson can veto the Congress. This is 
a fact of life that all of us may as well 
recognize. 


LOOK TO NEEDS OF TOMORROW 


We will still have to. provide funds for 
the Department of Agriculture. We will 
still have to provide legislation for farm- 
ers. Looking ahead, it is plain that for 
the immediate future agriculture is cap- 
able of producing far more than can be 


While all of these facts exist as of to- 
day, we need to look to the needs of to- 
morrow. Generations yet unborn will be 
enriched or impoverished by the way in 
which we deal with the economic prob- 
lems on the farm and the land and water 
conservation needs of today. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960; namely. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Sixty-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


{Roll No. 43] 
Alford Elliott Meyer 
Anfuso Fallon Milliken 
Achley Farbstein Monagan 
Ashmore Fenton Moorhead 
Bailey Flood Morgan 
Barden Fiynt Moss 
Barrett Fogarty Multer 
Bass Fountain Mumma 
Baumhart Gallagher Nix 
Bennett, Mich Garmatz Perkins 
Betts Gavin Philbin 
Boggs Giaimo Poage 
Bowles Glenn Powell 
Buckley Harris Preston 
Bush Healey Prokop 
Cahill Holland Pucinsk! 
Carnahan Hosmer Rabaut 
Celler Ikard Reece, Tenn. 
Clark Johnson, Md. Rhodes, Pa 
Coad Jones, Ala Rivers, 8.C 
Coffin Karth Rostenkowski 
Corbett Kearns Saylor 
Dague Kee Smith, Iowa 
Daniels Keith Springer 
Davis, Ga Kilburn Taylor 
Dawson Lafore Teller 
Dent Laird Thompson, N.J. 
Denton Lennon Toll 
Derounian Lesinski Tollefson 
Diggs Loser Udall 
Dooley Magnuson Wharton 
Dorn, N.Y Matthews Wilson 
Dorn, S. C. Meader Winstead 
Durham Merrow Yates 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kitpay, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 7175, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 330 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the absen- 
tees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

9 CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


For necessary expenses to carry into effect 
a program of conservation in the Great 
Plains area, pursuant to section 16(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as added by the Act of August 7, 1956 
(16 U.S.C. 590p), $7,500,000, to remain avail- 
able until expended. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


For necessary expenses to carry into effect 
the program authorized in sections 7 to 16, 
16(a), and 17 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 
29, 1936, as amended (16 U.S.C. 590g-590 (0). 
590p(a), and 590q), including not to exceed 
$6,000 for the preparation and display of ex- 
hibits, including such displays at State, in- 
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terstate, and international fairs within the 
United States, $241,500,000, to remain avall- 
able until December 31 of the next succeeding 
fiscal year for compliance with the program 
of soil-building and soil- and water-conserv- 
ing practices authorized under this head in 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration Appropriation Act, 
1959, carried out during the period July 1, 
1958, to December 31, 1959, inclusive: Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed $26,832,950 of the 
total sum provided under this head shall 
be available during the current fiscal year 
for administrative expenses for carrying out 
such program, the cost of aerial photographs, 
however, not to be charged to such limita- 
tion; but not more than $5,424,200 shall be 
transferred to the appropriation account 
“Administrative expenses, section 392, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938": Provided 
further, That none of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used to pay the salaries 
or expenses of any regional information em- 
ployees or any State information employees, 
but this shall not preclude the answering of 
inquiries or supplying of information at the 
county level to individual farmers: Provided 
further, That such amounts shall be 
available for administrative expenses in con- 
nection with the formulation and admin- 
istration of the 1960 program of soil-building 
and soil- and water-conserving practices, 
under the Act of February 29, 1936, as 
amended (amounting to $250,000,000, includ- 
ing administration, and no participant shall 
receive more than $2,500, except where the 
participants from two or more farms or 
ranches join to carry out approved practices 
designed to conserve or improve the agricul- 
tural resources of the community): Pro- 
vided further, That no change shall be made 
in such 1960 program which will have the 
effect in any county, of restricting eligibility 
requirements or cost-sharing on practices 
included in either the 1957 or the 1958 pro- 
grams, unless such change shall have been 
recommended by the county committee and 
approved by the State committee: Provided 
further, That the proportion of the State 
fund initially allocated to any county for the 
1960 program shall not be reduced from the 
distribution of such fund for the 1958 pro- 
gram year: Provided jurther, That not to ex- 
ced 5 per centum of the allocation for the 
1960 agricultural conservation program for 
any county may, on the recommendation of 
such county committee and approval of the 
State committee, be withheld and allotted to 
the Soil Conservation Service for services of 
its technicians in formulating and carrying 
out the agricultural conservation program in 
the participating counties, and shall not be 
utilized by the Soil Conservation Service for 
any purpose other than technical and other 
assistance in such counties, and in addition, 
on the recommendation of such county com- 
mittee and approval of the State committee, 
not to exceed 1 per centum may be made 
available to any other Federal, State, or local 
public agency for the same purpose and un- 
der the same conditions: Provided further, 
That for the 1960 program $2,500,000 shall 
be available for technical assistance in for- 
mulating and carrying out agricultural con- 
servation practices and $1,000,000 shall be 
available for conservation practices related 
directly to flood prevention work in approved 
watersheds: Provided jurther, That such 
amounts shall be available for the purchase 
of seeds, fertilizers, lime, trees, or any other 
farming material, or any soil-terracing serv- 
ices, and making grants thereof to agricul- 
tural producers to aid them in carrying out 
farming practices approved by the Secretary 
under programs provided for herein: Pro- 
vided further, That no part of any funds 
available to the Department, or any bureau, 
Office, corporation, or other agency con- 
stituting a part of such Department, shall 
be used in the current fiscal year for the 
payment of salary or travel expenses of any 
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person who has been convicted of violating 
the Act entiled “An Act to prevent pernicious 
political activities”, approved August 2, 1939, 
as amended, or who has been found in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of title 18, 
United States Code, section 1913, to have vio- 
lated or attempted to violate such section 
which prohibits the use of Federal appro- 
priations for the payment of personal services 
or other expenses designed to influence in 
any manner a Member of Congress to favor 
or oppose any legislation or appropriation by 
Congress except upon request of any Mem- 
ber or through the proper official channels. 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MICHEL: On 
page 12, line 15, after the word to“ strike 
out “$250,000,000” and insert 8100, 000, 000.“ 


Mr. MCHEL. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve it was the famed Chinese philoso- 
pher, Confucius, who once said some- 
thing like this: 

The thing that troubles or concerns me 
is * * * if I should fail to move forward 
when I see the right course or fail to correct 
myself when I see my mistake. 


Some of us have not been around here 
long enough to make any really serious 
mistakes. I do not mean to imply that 
many of the good Members who have 
been around here for many, many years 
have made many mistakes or even a few 
mistakes. But it seems to me in an item 
like this, ACP payments, which have 
gone on for years and years and now for 
the last several years have been in the 
neighborhood of a quarter of a billion 
dollars, that we ought to take another 
look at this and see what we can do to 
put some rhyme and reason into this 
whole conservation program. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
cut back ACP payments from the amount 
authorized in the bill $250 million, to the 
amount of the budget request, $100 mil- 
lion. This would be, of course, for such 
items as limestone, phosphates, and so 
forth. 

In other words, in this program we are 
paying farmers to establish rotation 
cover crops, to establish wells for live- 
stock, farm ponds, for open ditches, and 
again for closed ditches, and for cover 
crops of a seasonal nature. 

It seems to me that in this overall pro- 
gram we are paying on the one hand a 
quarter of a billion dollars to increase 
productivity of millions of acres of land 
and at the same time the big problem 
that confronts the country today in agri- 
culture is the fact that we have so much 
surplus. So I say that on the one hand 
why continue to pay the farmer to in- 
crease the productivity of his land when 
the biggest problem we have is agricul- 
tural surpluses 

Of course, you are going to get some 
objections from some people back home. 
Representing a rural and an urban dis- 
trict, about half and half, as I do, I will 
get some objections from some of my 
farmers. It is not an easy thing to tell 
some fellow, “You are going to get less 
from the Federal Government,” or, “We 
are going to do a little bit less for you 
this year than we did last year.” But 
to my mind, it is the right thing to do. 
There will be some areas of the country 
where they will say, “This is the only 
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program in which we can participate in 
the farm program.” Particularly up in 
New England they will say, “This is the 
only chance we have to get our fist into 
the Federal till. You fellows in the Mid- 
west with your acreage reserve and con- 
servation reserve are going to get bun- 
dles of it, but this is an opportunity for 
us to get a little bit of change for our 
small farmers.” 

I think also you are going to get some 
objections from what I like to call the 
limestone trust, and those who through 
the years have come to sell a great many 
bales of fertilizer, because the Federal 
Government is picking up half of the tab 
to do the job. But that does not neces- 
sarily mean it is the right thing to do. 
Frankly, it looks to me as though we are 
doing a round robin. On the one hand, 
we are paying out to increase the pro- 
ductivity of millions of acres and at the 
same time we are having to pay thou- 
sands of farmers a support price or a 
conservation reserve payment to take his 
land out of production. Frankly, I think 
it makes much more sense to put this 
money into the long-range conservation 
reserve program where we take land out 
of production for a period of years and 
put it back into a cover crop rather than 
simply paying a farmer for increasing 
his production this year or the next year. 
If it is a long-range program, then I can 
support part of it, but so much of these 
payments are in the form of short-term 
year-to-year payments, and I am cer- 
tainly opposed to the continuation of 
that type of program. That is the pur- 
pose of this amendment to give you folks 
a chance to register your objections to 
these continual payments which now 
amount to a quarter of a billion dollars 
this year and to give you a chance to do 
something by way of economizing and 
saving the taxpayers a good chunk of 
do-ray-me. 

I am glad to yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we have to get to a point where we are 
ready to save some money and to go 
along when the budget estimate is sent 
up here, as this one was, providing for 
$150 million less than last year. I think 
we have to go along and doit. We need 
to do it. It seems to me that adopting 
this amendment is a good deal more im- 
portant than turning it down just for the 
benefit of the limestone sellers. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a debate that we 
have had in this Congress many, many 
times. May I say at the outset there is 
no finer Member than the Member who 
just addressed you and who just offered 
this amendment. May I also say that he 
has worked hard and he has worked dili- 
gently. But in offering this amendment 
I do think it is quite apparent he has not 
had the time to give the attention to 
this and to other things in this bill. 

In the first place, the gentleman 
points out in his earlier statement things 
that he thinks should be eliminated from 
these programs. They are carefully re- 
stricted to those that do not apply to his 
district. Now this is a big country. In 
my area I do not have many of the prob- 
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lems that the gentleman has, and if my 
land was worth $500 an acre and I was 
in as close proximity to the markets as 
my good friend, BOB MICHEL, I prob- 
ably would not have them either. 

But I want to say this here and now. 
In my opinion, there is no obligation by 
the Federal Government to pay anybody 
to do work on hisland. But, while there 
is no obligation, history shows that we 
have wasted 40 percent of all our natural 
resources, that the topsoil from 50 acres 
of land flows by the city of Memphis 
every day, and some of this from the 
State of Illinois, and that in some areas 
more than half of our timber has been 
lost in less than 150 years. If by this 
Federal program you can lead farmers 
to do the things that are needed on their 
land, this is the best investment that 
you can make. 

Whatever practices are provided for in 
this bill are selected by the farmers. 
They go through this process. First, the 
Secretary of Agriculture prepares a 
catalog, and if it is not in the catalog, 
they cannot doit. If it is in the catalog, 
my friends, it is not used until the State 
itself approves it. Then, it cannot be 
used in a single county in the United 
States, unless the county committee says 
that it was important to that county. 
Then, iny friends, it will not be done on 
a single farm unless the farmer chooses 
it. And when he chooses it, he decides 
that it is of sufficient significance that 
he will put up an equal amount of money 
and do the work himself. I have never 
signed up under this program myself. 
Ihave farmed. Iam not saying my land 
should not have been under it; it should 
have been under it. The lands I have 
dealt with have suffered because I was 
not cooperating with the county officials 
in the area. But I could not put myself 
in the position of letting anyone say my 
personal interests interfered with my 
duty here. Let me say to you again 
that my good friend will be here many, 
many years, and I am sincere when I say 
that; he isa very able person. But what 
he has done is to leave in the bill every 
dollar for personnel but not enough 
money to finance the program they are 
to administer. He said earlier that he 
was learning. He has learned well. 

I am sorry to be so stirred up about 
this. My good friend JoHN TABER was 
interested in this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a hundred 
things in this bill that should recom- 
mend it. I do think that if by this 
small amount of money you can lead the 
farmers of the country under their diffi- 
cult circumstances to put money and 
effort into protecting the land for fu- 
ture generations, that is a good invest- 
ment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. You know it is the usual 
dodge of the fellow who does not have a 
good defense to start talking about some- 
thing else. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I take the statement 
of my friend JoHN Taser, and especially 
at this time, as being the last word to 
rely on. But I am sincere when I say 
that the whole future of this country is 
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involved in trying to see that we protect 
our soil. Let these practices that I am 
talking about continue. The farmer puts 
up his money and his labor. He selects 
from the catalog the program best 
suited to his lands. I do think it is un- 
wise to take out most of the program 
funds as this amendment would. This is 
an old issue. We have resolved it many, 
many times in the past. 

I trust you will vote the amendment 
down, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I seek 
recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan offers a preferential mo- 
tion which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, as 
chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations I was seeking recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan has offered a preferential 
motion. 

Mr. CANNON. But I was seeking rec- 
ognition to offer a similar motion. But 
it is all right if I may have the last 5 
minutes in opposition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
have control of the time. All you have 
to do is rise in opposition to the motion. 
You wrote the rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, no one has more admiration 
for the gentleman from Mississippi who 
just left the floor than does the Mem- 
ber from the Fourth District of Mich- 
igan, but it does not make any difference 
how loud you yell, the volume of sound 
does not change the facts. 

The farmers who are getting relief un- 
der this agricultural legislation are being 
paid by all the people who contribute 
through taxation to the benefits which a 
comparatively few receive. Of course, 
we all know that; that is no new great 
discovery; it does not require one to be 
a sage or oracle to be aware of the situa- 
tion. 

What they are doing is what so many 
other groups do, especially the unions: 
They are asking Paul to pay Peter. What 
I am afraid of is that soon there will not 
be enough Pauls to go around. You all 
know the situation. 

But may it be suggested that in Mich- 
igan in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict there are some who are willing to 
meet and successfully solve the problems 
which come to the farmers. 

Permit me to read from a letter which 
came in the morning’s mail from An- 
drew G. Lohman, manager of the Hamil- 
ton Farm Bureau Cooperative, Inc., lo- 
cated at Hamilton, in the township of 
Heath, Allegan County, Mich. 

Mr. Lohman not only has managed 
this co-op for years, but, during the war, 
was called to Washington frequently as 
an expert on farm problems, on the pro- 
duction, purchase, and sale of poultry, 
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of eggs—in fact, an expert on farm 
activities. 

Under his management, the co-op has 
grown from a small enterprise into a 
eo-op which does $6 million worth of 
business a year. 

Permit me to read from his letter, 
dated May 15, 1959: 

We read in the Poultryman issue of May 4 
of poultry producer appeals for relief from 
low prices of eggs and poultry meat. Ac- 
cording to the press release, the congres- 
sional hearing is giving serious consideration 
to quota production and support prices to 
relieve members of the industry that are 
hard hit by slumping prices. 

All poultry producers whether they be in 
egg, broiler, or turkey production, are find- 
ing it very difficult to make a living because 
of low prices. Here at Hamilton our feed 
prices to our farmers is 3 cents a pound. 
With a 5-pound feed conversion per dozen of 
eggs and a monthly depreciation per layer of 
11 to 13 cents, those two items alone bring 
our egg cost to between 22 and 23 cents per 
dozen. 


Just compare that with the egg price 
in the market here. 

Mr. Lohman is the expert the Demo- 
cratic administration used to call down 
to tell them about poultry, eggs, and 
other farm needs. He goes on to say 
this: 

A support program at the present time will 
only help out these large vertical integration 
programs now getting under way and this 
will prolong the agony. Quotas and sub- 
sidies will give only a temporary respite and 
are no real solution to the problem that 
faces us. If we tighten our belts the road 
ahead may be a bit rough but it will give the 
law of supply and demand a chance to 
function. 


We feel that the Federal Government is 
not justified in becoming further involved 
in supporting prices of poultry products. 


The Hamilton Farm Bureau of Co- 
operative, Inc., of which Andrew G. Loh- 
man has been manager for so many 
years, was organized when about 140 peo- 
ple invested on an average of about $100 
each, making a total investment of 
around $13,820, now has 984 stockholders. 

During its existence, it has paid in cash 
approximately $1,500,000 in savings to its 
patrons, and the value of the organiza- 
tion at the present time is almost $1 
million. 

The indirect benefits which its patrons 
have received have probably exceeded 
direct savings through better prices. 

All this without a dollar of Federal 
help and in spite of competition and 
other difficulties, they are ready to ride 
along until we get back to the law of 
supply and demand. 

We can go ahead, as we undoubtedly 
will, and let all of us pay first, members 
of one group, then of another, for pro- 
grams which today are pushing us fur- 
ther into debt with the present farm 
program, which, it is said on wheat 
alone, costs us more than a million dol- 
lars a day. Go ahead with it until ulti- 


mately we will have to go back to a 


sound, sensible, tested way of legislating. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
-Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 


Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tel 


us how much grain they have stored in 
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that $6 million operation, in that coop- 
erative elevator? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. None. 
I do know that our subcommittees are 
coming up day after day with disclosures 
that we have surplus commodities which 
the Government purchases, stores, then 
sells at a loss of millions. That I do 
know. 

Of wheat, we have enough on hand to 
last us at least 2 years. Yet we pay 
growers to raise more. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time be- 
cause I want to talk to the very best 
friends I have in the House. I want to 
talk to my fellow labor Congressmen. 

Now, you know I am the dean of the 
labor men in the House. I have voted 
for labor longer and more consistently 
than any other man on this floor. Why, 
I was supporting Sam Gompers and John 
L. Lewis and voting for every labor bill 
they advocated before most of you were 
learning to walk—and from there on 
down to Meany and Reuther. I have 
never voted against a labor bill in my life. 

I am dean of the labor delegation in 
the House and in the Senate and I am 
inclined to think I had better call a ses- 
sion of the delegation right now. 

I heard just a while ago that there 
were some of my stanch labor friends 
who were saying they were getting a lit- 
tle tired of voting for these farm bills 
and were not going to vote with the 
farmers this time. 

Now let us sit down and talk this mat- 
ter over and reason it out together. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan who just left the floor was 
right when he was talking about the 
price of eggs. Eggs are selling today 
lower than they have sold since 1941. 
How would we like to go back to the 
wages we got in 1941? And how would 
the railroads like to go back to the freight 
rates they were charging the farmer in 
1941? 

Following the war I sold hogs for $30 
a hundred. At that time labor was get- 
ting the highest wages ever paid and 
everybody else was getting the highest 
prices ever received. 

What happened. Everybody kept 
going up. Freight rates have been in- 
creased eight times since that—and they 
get the farmer going and coming. He 
pays the freight on everything he buys 
and on everything he sells. The tractor 
that cost him $1,500 that year now costs 
$3,600. But everything he sells has gone 
down. I sold a load of hogs a couple of 
weeks ago and got $16.75 for them in- 
stead of the $30—and that was the top 
of the market for the day. Everybody 
else—the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker are getting more than 
twice what they were getting then and 
the farmer is getting half—for his eggs 
he is getting a fourth. 

You had a good breakfast this morn- 
ing—a nice fresh egg and a couple of 
rashers of bacon. I raised the hen that 
laid that egg and the hog that produced 
that bacon and I and the other farmers 
made you a present of a large part of that 
breakfast. You do not subsidize the 
farmer; the farmer subsidizes you. 
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Suppose you had paid us union wages 
for union hours. And our farmers were 
on the job before daybreak and finished 
up by twilight—7 days a week and the 
wife and children helping. 

And still some of my best friends are 
getting tired voting for farm bills. The 
Prophet Elijah had something to say to 
King David about that on one occasion. 
Here is labor and industry and commerce 
and transportation—with their great 
flocks and high wages and high rates and 
high dividends and high quotations on 
the stock market. And they take away 
from the farmer his one poor little 
lamb—this pitiful little farm bill. 

I will tell you what I will do, brethren. 
I will make you a fair proposition. If 
you will repeal all the labor laws on the 
statute books—minimum wage, child 
labor, collective bargaining, labor rela- 
tions, immigration, and all the rest of 
them—the farmer will give up his little 
farm bill you are getting so tired of. 
Either everybody come down or nobody 
come down. Either a law for the farmer 
or a law for nobody. The farmer does 
not object to the high prices you charge 
him. The farmer believes in high 
prices—to every man the assured fruitage 
of his toil. But the farmer believes in 
reciprocity. That is what I have been 
practicing every time I voted for a labor 
bill. And I am going to continue to vote 
for them. They are simple justice. 

But let us go a little easy on that tired 
business. 

Kiplinger says in his letter this week 
that food is the greatest bargain on the 
markets of the Nation today. And that 
is unquestionably true. It takes less 
hours of labor to buy food today than 
ever before. And the farmers get the 
smallest part of the dollar paid for food 
of anybody. The man who delivered 
that bottle of milk at your door this 
morning gets more out of what you paid 
for it than the man who owns the farm 
and the herd and pays the taxes and 
works 14 hours a day. If the farmer do- 
nated the wheat that goes in your loaf 
of bread the loaf would not cost you a 
cent less at the grocery store. 

Surely the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. So do not grow weary of well- 
doing. Do not get tired of voting even 
the meager wage he gets. I don't like this 
bill. But this is all we can get. It is this 
or nothing. 

Do not bite the hand that feeds you. 
The farmer is giving you more and better 
food than ever before—and at the low- 
est price in terms of labor—ever paid. 

My friends, let me plead with you. 
Do not kick the underdog. Give us a 
square deal. Just enough to let us stay 
on the farm our fathers left us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the preferential motion offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
MICHEL]. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us today 
carries a little better than $3.9 billion in 
new money. The ACP program in oper- 
ation in this country today has 1,208,000 
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farmers participating and there are 
1,161,000 farms and ranches in this pro- 
gram. The amount of money in this bill 
for the ACP program for the fiscal year 
1960 in actual money totals $241,500,000, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us compare 
that amount with the amount in this 
bill for conservation reserve. In this 
bill we have $310 million for conserva- 
tion reserve. There are 125,000 people 
participating in the conservation reserve 
program. We further authorize for the 
next year $325 million for conservation 
reserve. 

Now, compare the number of farmers 
in the conservation reserve program and 
those in the ACP program. If there is 
one part in this bill, Mr. Chairman, that 
benefits the small farmer, it is this par- 
ticular portion of the bill, the ACP pro- 
gram. Here in this country, Mr, Chair- 
man, agriculture represents 13 percent 
of the population and receives about 6 
percent of the total income. I say to 
you if you want to hurt the little farmer, 
the man that needs more help today 
than anyone else, all you have to do is 
vote in favor of the amendment offered 
by my distinguished friend from Illinois. 
As pointed out by my chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
our new member, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MICHEL], the sponsor of this 
amendment, is making a fine member of 
this committee, but I would like to say 
to him that in his district, even though 
half of it is urban and half of it is rural, 
there are more little farmers receiving 
benefits from this program than from 
any other part of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is voted down. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Are 
we not here asking ourselves this ques- 
tion: Shall we or shall we not pay some 
attention to the condition of our soil 50 
years from now? 

Mr. NATCHER. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Now, 
through this program it is a well-estab- 
lished fact that for every dollar the 
farmer receives in assistance he con- 
tributes at least $2, if not $3, of his own 
time and money to see to it that those 
particular practices are applied to his 
land, in other words, for $250 million of 
ACP money the farmers of the United 
States are applying directly to the soils 
of the country at least $500 million in 
increased value of the soil, not just for 
themselves but for the Nation generally. 
They are mere temporary caretakers of 
that soil, that thin layer measured in 
inches that provides the food for the 
people of the United States. But, they 
are taking care of that soil for these 300 
million people that I mentioned earlier 
today who will be in the United States 
of America just 50 short years from now. 

I think it would be the height of fool- 
ishness to accept this amendment. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. NATCHER. I yield to my friend 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman cer- 
tainly has made a forthright statement 
in behalf of his own position. I want to 
make it very clear that I carry no brief 
for the large farmer, because I have no 
so-called corporate or large farmers in 
my district. They are small farmers, 
and as I indicated earlier in my remarks, 
Since there are so many small farmers, 
it is going to take a couple of bucks out 
of their pocket, and that is not an easy 
thing for me to do, to go back to my 
farmers and say, “I am going to propose 
to cut you out of 10 or 15 or 50 bucks.” 

But I am looking at this in an objec- 
tive way. Do we want to increase the 
productivity of millions of acres of land 
when at the same time our overall prob- 
lem in the country is one of overpro- 
duction? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MIcHEL) there 
were—ayes 53, noes 95. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BYRNES of Wis- 
consin: On page 14, line 18, strike out the 
period in line 18, insert a colon and add 
“Provided further, That no part of any 
funds appropriated herein for soil building 
and soil and water conserving practices, un- 
der the Act of February 29, 1936, as amend- 
ed, shall be used to make small payment 
ene as provided in section 8 (e) of that 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman reserve 
his point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] re- 
serves his point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the action of the 
chairman of the committee in reserv- 
ing his point of order rather than press- 
ing it at this time. I am hopeful, after 
an explanation of my amendment, that 
the gentleman will recognize the merits 
of the amendment, for one; and the re- 
marks I make will go to the question 
whether a point of order would lie 
against this amendment. So we may 
save time on that. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment and the real effect of this 
amendment would be to increase the 
payments under the agricultural con- 
servation program for actual conserva- 
tion practices without any increase in the 
appropriation for that purpose. 

I did not realize that this was the 
situation until I was advised by the 
chairman of our State ASC committee 
in Wisconsin of problems that they have 
encountered under section 8(e) in the 
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1938 act, which provides these so-called 
small payments. Under the law enacted 
in 1938 payments made to farmers un- 
der the ACP program are increased by 
specific percentage amounts if the pay- 
ments are less than $200. This is known 
as the small payments increase provi- 
sion. All of these increases are in small 
amounts. Under the formula provided 
by law they run from $8 to $14 a farm, 
depending upon the size of the payment 
which the farmer otherwise would earn 
as a result of his practices. 

In the aggregate, however, they repre- 
sent a sizeable portion of the funds paid 
by the Federal Government for conserva- 
tion practices. In 1957, for example, the 
latest year for which I have data, small 
payment increases cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment $10,743,000. 

This large amount of money was not 
paid for soil conservation practices. It 
was purely a gratuitous gesture on the 
part of the Federal Government. It did 
not produce a dime’s worth of soil con- 
servation. On the contrary, and this is 
the tragic part, this $10 million was with- 
held from funds which otherwise would 
be available for payments to farmers for 
carrying out conservation practices. 

This is conservation in reverse. From 
1938 through 1957, over $600 million have 
been paid out in these so-called small 
payment increases. Not 1 cent of this 
has gone for soil conservation. Over 
$600 million has been spent which other- 
wise might have been used to build up our 
soil. 

This has come about either through 
legislative inertia or oversight. ACP 
payments were originally of two types: 
first, conservation practice payment; 
and, secondly, payments for planting 
within reduced acreage allotments in the 
case of certain soii depleting crops. 
Legislative history shows that the major 
purpose of the small payment increase 
provision, added in 1938, was to encour- 
age small farms to participate in the 
acreage reduction program. 

Beginning in 1944, however, payments 
for acreage reduction ended and since 
that time, assistance under ACP has been 
limited solely to conservation practices. 
But, the basic law has never been 
changed and so, we still continue to make 
small payment increases which were 
meant for a purpose which has long since 
lost its validity. The administration 
recommended, in 1955, and has since 
urged, that the small payment increase— 
section 8(e) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act—hbe repealed, 
but Congress has never acted upon that 
recommendation. 

Thus, we continue to pay out over $10 
million a year, in driblets of $8 to $14, 
for no purpose whatsoever, withholding 
this large sum from funds which are 
supposed to be, and should be, used for 
actual conservation practices. If we ask 
what this means to the farmers and to 
the people who are interested in this 
program, just let me read a paragraph 
from a letter I received recently from the 
clerk of the Guthrie County ASC Com- 
mittee of Guthrie Center, Iowa. He 
says: 

This payment is purely a gift and does no 
good whatsoever in encouraging soil con- 
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servation practices. In many cases in our 
county, refund of this gift is necessary be 
cause later in the same year an individual 
may do another practice bringing the total 
payment over $200. 


I continue to quote from the letter: 

In cases where a purchase order is written 
for example on lime, the Government’s share 
is made to the contractor and then several 
months later the farmer receives a check of 
$14 and he comes to the county office to in- 
quire what this payment represents. 


Mr, Chairman, it seems to me this 
$10 million or more that we are spend- 
ing in this giveaway proposition could 
very well pe used to implement what we 
can actually pay in a matching formula 
under actual soil conservation practices. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the 
amendment being not only what I con- 
sider meritorious to improve our soil 
conservation program and make avail- 
able more money for actual soil conser- 
vation practices is in order as a limita- 
tion on an eppropriation bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore speaking on the point of order, I 
would like to answer some of the state- 
ments made. 

First, this provision, as was pointed 
out by the gentleman, was written into 
the law in 1938. It has been my expe- 
rience and observation that the reason 
for many small farms in the country may 
be the lack of attention in the years past 
to preserving the soil and things of that 
sort. It is recognized that the larger 
operators are more apt to do the things 
that the soil needs more frequently than 
the small operators. In the basic law, 
this provision was written in here on the 
basis that by a small payment, which 
generally is tied up to a small farm, the 
Government will contribute a larger 
share of the cost of the practice. That 
is the basis on which it was written into 
the law. And, it is the basis on which 
it has been operated, so far as I know. 

This usually is tied to the small farms. 
Your procedure in every county is that 
the county committee advises the rate at 
which the Federal Government will make 
contributions within the limit of the 
money available. That is the policy of 
oe payments which has existed since 
1938. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the point of 
order. The gentleman’s amendment is 
tied to the money which this bill would 
appropriate to pay for contracts entered 
into last year. I would respectfully sub- 
mit here that to tie strings to the money 
that is authorized under the basic act for 
this additional contribution under small 
payments on contracts which the Gov- 
ernment owes, certainly should not lie 
here. That is a matter having to do 
with legislation. If the law needs to be 
changed, I am certain the gentleman 
could ably offer his recommendations to 
the legislative committee on agriculture 
where this matter should go. 

Here in this bill, and we fought over 
this many times, Mr. Chairman, in the 
conservation program, the ACP program, 
you do two things. You announce next 
year’s program and you provide funds 
for the payment of existing contracts 
which have been entered into under the 
previous year’s announced program. 
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This particular amendment would pro- 
hibit the payment of some funds under 
existing contracts. I respectfully submit 
it is improper to reach at it in this way, 
and I think the amendment is subject to 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish only to repeat what I 
said during my principal remarks, that 
I present the amendment as a limitation 
on an appropriation and I believe on that 
basis the amendment is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KILDAY). 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has 
offered an amendment which has been 
reported by the Clerk. The gentleman 
from Mississippi has made a point of 
order against the amendment on the 
ground that it constitutes legislation on 
an appropriation bill. The Chair would 
point out that the amendment, as offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, is a 
proviso to the language contained in the 
bill providing that no part of any funds 
appropriated herein—and then states the 
limitation of purpose for which the funds 
appropriated in this bill shall not be 
used. Therefore, the Chair is con- 
strained to hold that this constitutes a 
limitation on the use of the funds and, 
therefore, would be in order. The Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I 
simply point out the fact that this law 
has been in existence since 1938. In ad- 
dition, to that, announcement of the pro- 
gram was made last year. The money in 
this bill is for the purpose of paying exist- 
ing contracts. I respectfully submit to 
my good friend from Wisconsin that 
the place to handle this problem is in 
the legislative committee. Let them 
consider it and report appropriate legis- 
lation, I think it is improper here at this 
time to attempt to eliminate a part of 
existing contracts; and I therefore hope 
the amendment is defeated. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I do not 
intend to extend the debate; I would 
suggest to the gentleman that I have 
brought the matter to the attention of 
the legislative committee, and it is my 
hope that as far as future years are con- 
cerned the law will be changed so it will 
not be necessary to use this method, but 
as far as this particular $10 million is 
concerned, it could be made available 
for conservation practices. I suggest to 
the gentleman that the contract that is 
made is a contract to perform certain 
practices and then the Federal Govern- 
ment would assure a certain amount. 
This only goes into effect in this way so 
far as the $200 payment is concerned. 
If it comes out to $186 they then make 
his check out for $200. I am sure the 
gentleman recalls the case that was 
written about to me by the AFC clerk in 
Iowa. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say in conclu- 
sion that the little operators should be 
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protected and that the bulk of the funds 
should not go to the big operators. The 
purpose the gentleman has in mind we 
may agree with, but it should be done 
by proper legislation. 

This law has been carried out as it is 
since 1938, and I respectfully submit 
that when we make contracts we should 
honor our commitments and should not 
by the adoption of an amendment such 
as this to entirely change a policy that 
was announced last year under a law 
that has been in effect since 1938. Let 
us allow the appropriate committee 
straighten this out. 

I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has correctly stated that this 
does involve around $10 million or $11 
million, but this is not the way to reach 
it. If the gentleman has strong feelings 
on the subject an amendment with 
proper drafting by way of the legislative 
committee is the proper course. This 
amendment would, of course, apply 
mostly to small farms. 

Just purely from an equitable stand- 
point and the fact that the gentleman 
did not offer an amendment coincident- 
ally which would take off the $10 million 
from the amount in the bill means, I 
think, that this would just play into the 
hands of the large operators. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Nobody 
could lose much money. The gentleman 
will certainly concede that no individual 
farmer in any 1 year could lose more 
than $14. Under this program that is 
the maximum, $14 that is paid on the 
small farm to the individual farmer. So 
this is not a case of taking a million dol- 
lars or $100,000 from a farmer. The 
most that could be taken would be $14. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. If it 
is $14 or $50 or even $100, the principle 
is the same. That is the trouble with 
this kind of amendment offered from the 
floor. In all equity such amendments 
should not come up here and be decided 
after 5 or 10 minutes of debate. To deal 
with such situations is why we have the 
House Committee on Agriculture. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, unless I am completely mis- 
taken, the validity of justice of this 
amendment is admitted both by the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say I have not 
so agreed and did not agree. But I say 
that if there is merit to the gentleman’s 
argument then the proper place to pre- 
sent it is before the legislative Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and not on the floor 
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after the contracts have been entered 
into. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Per- 
haps, unintentionally, I misstated myself. 
What I meant, and what I think the 
REcorD will show, if the gentleman does 
not revise his remarks, was that the 
chairman of the committee admitted 
there was merit in the amendment. I 
realize that the opposition to an amend- 
ment which has merit is to object that 
the present—that is, when it is offered 
from the floor—is neither the time nor 
the proper place to consider or adopt 
it—just postpone it—the amendment is 
all right, but let us not take it up 
now. That is the usual argument here 
when it appears that the committee had 
failed to see the need in committee. 

This morning a letter came to me, 
which may be of interest to those who 
in the last session and since have con- 
tinuously criticized and berated Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson. That let- 
ter was read to you just a few minutes 
ago. You might give it consideration 
in considering the pending amendment. 
In those days, we were told time and 
time again, not only by present Members 
of the House but by some who are not 
now here that, if we did not get rid of 
Secretary Benson, the country would go 
to the dogs; that Secretary Benson's 
agricultural program was worse than the 
program and the administration of the 
program which was adopted in 1938 by 
our Democrat friends. 

And permit me to add that time and 
experience have demonstrated that that 
program, while it may have gained votes 
for its originators and sponsors, has as 
yet neither cured nor contributed to the 
cure of any of the ills affecting the agri- 
culture industry, although we can all 
admit that it has been beneficial to a 
few large corporations which have been 
farming and collecting subsidies. It has 
not reduced our surpluses. 

It has been my privilege to know some- 
thing about farming for at least 60 years 
and, while the farmers suffered hard- 
ships, so did others, including an almost 
fixed percentage of businessmen. 

A few years ago, a friend who was 
township clerk as well as chairman of 
the Republican township committee in 
one of the townships of my home county 
of Allegan, wrote me that, in his town- 
ship, because of Secretary Benson’s ad- 
ministration of the Democrat farm pro- 
gram, that is, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, and the amendments 
thereto, the farms in that particular 
township were being abandoned. 

At my suggestion, personal surveys 
were made by disinterested people fa- 
miliar with the situation in that town- 
ship. One was by a member of the State 
senate and another by a disinterested 
individual, both acquainted not only with 
the farms but with the people who lived 
on the farms in that particular town- 
ship. 

Do you know what that survey pointed 
out? Sure, that many of my constitu- 
ents and others living in the district of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ForD], were abandoning farming. But 
there was a joker in the situation. The 
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farmers were not farming. Do you know 
what they were doing? They went to 
Holland City and to factories in our own 
towns in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan and worked in the 
factories. They lived at home on the 
farms but they were letting the kids and 
the women of their households run the 
farms with the tractors and other farm 
machinery which made it possible to have 
two instead of one family income. That 
is the way they were moving out. They 
were enjoying two sources of income. 
Permit me to say to my colleagues on 
both sides of me that that explains why 
there are more Democrat votes than 
usual up there in the last election, Some 
people think it is fine to have Uncle Sam 
give them a cash benefit if others pay 
the larger part of it. They draw their 
wages in the factory. They want higher 
wages while working in the factory, then 
let the wife and kids run thefarm. They 
have no objection to a gift of cash if 
it is paid in larger part by the other 
fellow. They are fine folks, they are the 
people who pay the taxes, but I do not 
know of any reason why we should let 
the farmer turn his soil into conservation 
payments and then take a job which an- 
other man needs and who has no source 
of income except his labor. But if you 
want it that way, you can have it. 

In my judgment, it is neither right nor 
fair to permit a landowner to put his 
farm in the soil conservation program, 
draw down a subsidy for taking his land 
out of production, and be given a special 
benefit or subsidy which must be paid 
from the taxes collected from all of us. 
That procedure is a deliberate taking of 
the money paid to Uncle Sam by every- 
one, regardless of their wishes, and used 
for the benefit of those belonging to a 
special group. 

It is especially reprehensible when the 
benefit payments go in large chunks to 
corporations or wealthy individuals who 
own large farms. Yet many brazenly 
assert that the program is for the aiding 
of the small farmer. That is nonsense 
and most of us know it. As many an 
editorial has pointed out, it is vote buying 
through the expenditure of tax dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Byrnes of 
Wisconsin) there were—ayes 51, noes 
89. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, when 
the bill was being considered under the 
5-minute rule, I had planned to offer 
an amendment which would limit loans 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to $25,000. Since I was unable to find 
language which would not be subject to 
a point of order, I decided not to offer 
the amendment. 

Had I offered such an amendment it 
would have been in keeping with my 
very basic and deep-rooted philosophical 
belief that the price support pro- 
gram is entirely wrong. I take these 
few minutes to briefly tell you why I 
think it is wrong. 
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Since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress we have continually voted more 
and more money for farm subsidities. 
We vote public power subsidies, we vote 
subsidies to local cities and municipal- 
ities with which they can build sewerage 
treatment plants, we have started to re- 
build cities through the urban renewal 
program, and we are talking about aid 
to education. We continue to subsidize 
housing, and we talk of subsidizing de- 
pressed areas. 

May I say that I am not opposed to 
all of these programs I have voted for 
many of them and probably shall vote 
for others. But, Mr. Chairman, where 
is this going to end? 

I suppose asking that question is re- 
actionary, but it is understandable when 
you consider my background and the 
type of life I have led. I was always 
taught that when you wanted some- 
thing you went out and you earned it, 
and you did not run to the Government 
first to ask for it. 

Stop and think about this. The pres- 
ent speaker in the well of the House is 
43 years of age. More than 50 percent 
of the people of this country are my age 
or younger. I was 17 in 1933 when this 
great, tremendous, emphasis upon the 
solution of individual problems by Gov- 
ernment began, and has continued under 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions. At the age of 17 I had not 
thought much about Government. So, 
I think it is safe to say that over half of 
the people in this country today have 
known nothing but Government help; 
they have known nothing but looking 
first to the Government to solve their in- 
dividual and personal problems before 
they look to themselves. It has become 
very easy to ask the Government to ful- 
fill our needs—much easier than doing 
something for ourselves. 

Such an attitude has weakened us as 
a people. We take the easy way out. 
We pass our debts on to our grandchil- 
dren. We endanger our financial sta- 
bility and inflate our currency. We 
penalize thrift and industry; we en- 
courage spending and idleness. In this 
day and age we live in a false paradise of 
cropless farming and workless pay. At 
the same time we observe the other na- 
tions of the world, where people ask less 
of their government, catching us in pro- 
duction, and making it conceivable that 
some time in the not too distant future 
the United States of America could be- 
come a second-rate power. 

Ihave always felt that Congress should 
lead and should not follow. I have al- 
ways thought it was our duty to look at 
our Government over the long pull and 
to do what is best for this Nation over 
the long pull. But, de we do so by mak- 
ing it possible for our people to take the 
easy way out and instinctively look to 
Government first before looking to them- 
selves? 

I am sorry to say that Congress ap- 
parently has become something like the 
Las Vegas croupier who watches the po- 
litical wheel of fortune and makes his 
payments accordingly. 

I sincerely hope that this Congress will 
soon have the courage to take an honest 
look, a long and hard look, at the price 
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support system, to realize that it is not 
in the best interest of the farmers or of 
the Nation, and to start upon a gradual 
program of returning farms to farmers 
and getting the taxpayer out of the price 
support business. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of those who 
farmed in the twenties and all through 
the thirties, and we tried during that 
time just what the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. GusBser] now advocates. 
We tried to get along with our agri- 
cultural institution without any con- 
sideration from the Government what- 
soever. Those of you—and I know there 
are quite a few here—hark back to 1932 
and remember when we sold good corn 
on my farm in Minnesota for 8 cents a 
bushel or 10 cents and sometimes per- 
haps a little less. Anybody who went 
through that period would not get up 
and make the speech that the gentle- 
man from California just now made. In 
my opinion he has not gone through the 
fire, and it is absolutely essential that 
the Government prevent the recurrence 
of such a catastrophe by maintaining a 
reasonable price support program. It 
is not only good for the farmers of 
America; it is also good for the entire 
economy. And, I remember in that 
year, 1932, when the total gross income 
of the people of America was less than 
$45 billion. Why? Simply because, as 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
said earlier today, the farm dollar was 
not there to generate purchasing power. 

No, my friends, those who advocate 
that we can do without price supports at 
the same time when through the mini- 
mum wage and union contracts the Gov- 
ernment assures union labor top prices 
for their work, have a wrong outlook. I 
think perhaps something is wrong with 
the line of thinking of some of my 
friends. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I might say to the 
gentleman who implies that I was not 
around during the tough days 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I just 
implied that the gentleman did not go 
through that crucial period. 

Mr. GUBSER. I was most definitely 
around during that crucial period and 
remember it well. I might say to the 
gentleman—and I hate to recite per- 
sonal history—my grandfather came to 
this country in 1893 as an immigrant 
from Switzerland with nothing more 
than a satchel which he carried with 
him. He went into debt for a piece of 
property and entered the farming busi- 
ness. He raised my father and four 
other children on that piece of property, 
and I am proud to say that the Gubser 
family is still farming that same piece 
of property, farming it well, farming it 
prosperously, and we have yet to ask 
for a single dime in price supports from 
Uncle Sam, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
Marketing research and service 

For expenses necessary to carry on research 
and service to improve and develop market- 
ing and distribution relating to agriculture 
as authorized by the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946 (7 U.S.C. 1621-1627) and other 
laws, including the administration of mar- 
keting regulatory acts connected therewith: 
Provided, That appropriations hereunder 
shall be available pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 565a 
for the construction, alteration, and repair 
of buildings and improvements, but unless 
otherwise provided, the cost of erecting any 
one building shall not exceed $10,000, ex- 
cept for two buildings to be constructed or 
improved at a cost not to exceed $20,000 each, 
and the cost of altering any one building 
during the fiscal year shall not exceed $3,750 
or 3 per centum of the cost of the building, 
whichever is greater: 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion with reference to the language com- 
mencing on page 12, line 20, continuing 
through page 13, line 4. What is the 
justification for those provisos? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, 2 
years ago there was an effort at the de- 
partmental level to strike out some of the 
practices that had been carried on in the 
various States and counties. The Con- 
gress strongly differed with the action 
by the Department. We thought the 
Department had agreed to go along with 
the preceding year’s program. It de- 
veloped that just prior to our conference 
report instructions had gone out to elimi- 
nate some of those practices. So the 
committee, in an effort to keep the agree- 
ment which we thought had been reached 
wrote this language in. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Marketing research and agricultural esti- 
mates: For research and development relat- 
ing to agricultural marketing and distribu- 
tion, for analyses relating to farm prices, in- 
come and population, and demand for farm 
products, and for crop and livestock esti- 
mates, $15,044,500: Provided, That not less 
than $350,000 of the funds contained in this 
appropriation shall be available to continue 
to gather statistics and conduct a special 
study on the price spread between the farm- 
er and the consumer: Provided further, That 
no part of the funds herein appropriated 
shall be available for any expense incident 
to publishing estimates of apple production 
for other than the commercial crop; 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VANIK: Page 15, 
line 18, after consumer“, strike out Pro- 
vided further, That no part of the funds 
herein appropriated shall be available for 
any expense incident to publishing estimates 
of apple production for other than the com- 
mercial crop;” and insert a period. 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, a few 
years back they used to say, “An apple 
a day keeps the doctor away.” Well, 
today the price of apples has skyrocketed 
so high that it is cheaper to get the 
doctor. They seem to have placed the 
apple completely out of the American 
diet. I do not know what the relation- 
ship of the price of apples is to this par- 
ticular language, but I cannot for the 
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life of me understand why it remains 
in the bill. I understand it has been in 
previous legislation at the request of the 
apple producers. 

Mr. HORAN. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, it is not in here at my re- 
quest, I can assure the gentleman. If 
you knock it out, that is all right with 
me. 

Mr. VANIK. I am glad to have the 
able support of the gentleman. 

Mr. HORAN. It does not mean a 
thing in the world. The only warehouse 
receipts that mean a thing are for the 
commercial crop. So we can shorten this 
debate a long ways if we vote right now. 

Mr. VANIK. If there is no objection 
to the amendment, I am willing to cease 
discussion of it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. WHITTEN. I am not in a posi- 
tion to accept the amendment on behalf 
of the committee. May I say that this 
language was put in here at the instance 
of the applegrowers? 

Mr. HORAN. That is not the case. 
It is for the applegrowers of a certain 
section, 

Mr. WHITTEN. I was in the midst of 
saying that certainly it was not at the 
instance of my friend who is on the sub- 
committee. I certainly have no personal 
knowledge of it. The argument offered 
for it was that just about the time the 
producers had apples for sale, they began 
to estimate the crop so high that the 
farmer did not get anything for his ap- 
ples. Later it developed that these 
guesses or estimates were unsound and 
that there was a shortage, but by then 
the farmer had gotten rid of his apples. 
I do not have any personal knowledge of 
it, but as long as the claim is that they 
estimate the supp'y tremendously high 
to get them out of the farmers’ hands 
and to get a higher price for them, and 
as long as the argument is on the other 
side, I would rather that the matter be 
gone into a little more thoroughly than 
just to grab it at the moment. That is 
the story. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to point out that the very language I 
seek to remove from this bill is argued 
for in the report on page 20 where they 
say: 

For example, the development of objective 
methods of forecasting and estimating pro- 
duction of cling peaches appears to be an 
important matter in the peach-growing areas 
of the country. 


I want to know the difference between 
these two fruits; that is, if it is desirable 
to have this for one, why not have it 
for the other? Why should there not be 
a uniform policy with respect to fruit? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to say 
with respect to the language just pointed 
out, we are trying to set up a workable 
program. But I would like to say now 
that I have no personal knowledge of 
the particular instance. There was an 
incident reported where this language 
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was questioned. With that much diver- 
sity involved in it, I think the matter 
ought to be gone into a little more thor- 
oughly before this is stricken out. 

Mr. HORAN. I will accept your 
amendment right now. You cannot 
store peaches so your reference to 
peaches has no relation to apples. It 
is true that with respect to winter fruits 
such as winter pears and apples, they 
do have warehouse accounting on the 
first of December and it has a commer- 
cial value, but only to the commercial 
crop. And they are excepted in this 
language, and it will continue because 
it is valuable to the producer and it is 
a safeguard to the small farmer. Yet, 
a lot of small farmers produce apples 
and winter pears. 

Mr. VANIK. As I look at this gen- 
eral appropriation bill, my attention has 
been brought to the special provisos for 
apples which, it seems to me, have no 
place in an appropriation bill and I urge 
the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. VANIK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses 

For necessary expenses for the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, including carrying out 
title VI of the Agricultural Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1761-1768), and for enabling the Sec- 
retary to coordinate and integrate activities 
of the Department in connection with for- 
eign agricultural work, including not to ex- 
ceed $25,000 for representation allowances 
and for expenses pursuant to section 8 of the 
Act approved August 3, 1956 (7 U.S.C. 1766), 
3,518,300: Provided, That not less than $400,- 
000 of the funds contained in this appropri- 
ation shall be available to obtain statistics 
and related facts on foreign production and 
full and complete information on methods 
used by other countries to move farm com- 
modities in world trade on a competitive 
basis: Provided further, That, in addition, 
not to exceed $2,493,000 of the funds appro- 
priated by section 32 of the Act of August 
24, 1935, as amended (7 U.S.C. 612c), shall 
be merged with this appropriation and shall 
be available for all expenses of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service in carrying out the pur- 
poses of said section 32: Provided further, 
That, in addition, not to exceed the equiva- 
lent of $1,310,000 in foreign currencies de- 
rived from sales under title I of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, and made available to 
the Department of Agriculture, shall be 
available for expenses of the agricultural 
attaché service and for general operating 
expenses of the Foreign Agricultural Service 
in carrying out the purposes of section 104 
(a) of that Act. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this to ask the 
committee for a little further explana- 
tion about this section on Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service on page 21 and page 22 
of the committee report. There is some 
discussion there, but the one thing I am 
particularly interested in is this state- 
ment: 

The Department has been requested to 
develop information on prices for which 
Public Law 480 commodities are sold by for- 
eign governments. The committee would 
appreciate receiving this information as soon 
as it is available. 
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I presume from that that the commit- 
tee has not been getting that informa- 
tion before. It is of real concern to me 
that they have not been. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that I agree with him and 
that is the situation. Early in our hear- 
ings, we asked the Department for this 
information and when we closed our 
hearings, we still had not obtained it. 
Involved in this is Public Law 480, as I 
understand it. One of the chief argu- 
ments is that it will increase world use. 
I will not mention the name of the coun- 
try. It is no secret but I will not repeat 
it. In our own investigations, we found 
that at least one country added 70 per- 
cent to what we get for the commodity 
before they resell it to their own people. 
We are interested because we think if 
this is going to be sponsored in the name 
of increasing the use, the only way we 
can tell whether it is increasing the use 
is to see the rate at which the govern- 
ment that we give it to sells it to its own 
people. But they promised us the in- 
formation, but at the close of the ` ear- 
ings we still had not received it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I want to 
commend the committee for this. As a 
matter of fact, this whole subject of 
Public Law 480 funds to me is very dis- 
tressing. I think the Congress has not 
been doing its job in insisting that the 
executive department tighten up on 
these things. Furthermore, I submit 
that we still just go through the motions 
each time we discuss the foreign aid ap- 
propriation bill when we do not get Pub- 
lic Law 480 funds under the Committee 
on Appropriations. The bulk of these 
Public Law 480 funds still are not under 
the control of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and of the Congress. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say again, if 
the gentleman will read our report, we 
call on the Department next year for a 
report on the use of foreign currencies in 
connection with agriculture and the 
same detailed basis on which they do 
things with American dollars. It is a 
start toward getting a chance to see that 
we get the real information. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, and I 
noticed that in a prior paragraph, which 
was the other thing that I underlined 
and wanted to ask some questions about. 
You are asking for full justification and 
I think it is a tragedy that here the Con- 
gress is at this date, after this law has 
been in effect for so many years, still not 
knowing how the funds are spent. We 
are now talking in terms—what is this 
around $5 billion or $6 billion? and pos- 
sibly more—and certainly with the ex- 
cess commodities that we have which 
will generate more funds we are talking 
in terms of over $10 billion, perhaps. 
All these moneys can be used for the very 
purposes that we so meticulously—or not 
so meticulously, perhaps—go through 
the foreign aid appropriation bill to 
check. These foreign aid funds are 
going out this back door and billions of 
dollars are spent for the same purposes 
that the foreign aid appropriation bills 
cover. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and be 
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printed in the Record, and be open for 
amendment at any point. There are 
several reasons why we are very hopeful 
of completing this bill this afternoon, 
and it should not take but a few minutes, 
if this request is granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 
Commodity Exchange Authority 
Salaries and Expenses 

For n expenses to carry into effect 
the provisions of the Commodity Exchange 
Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1-17a), $909,500. 


Soil bank program 
Conservation Reserve 


For necessary expenses to carry out a con- 
servation reserve program as authorized by 
subtitles B and C of the Soil Bank Act (7 
U.S.C. 1831-1837 and 1802-1814), and to 
carry out liquidation activities for the acre- 
age reserve program, $310,000,000: Provided, 
That not to exceed $18,000,000 shall be avail- 
able for administrative expenses, of which 
not less than $14,400,000 may be transferred 
to the appropriation account “Local adminis- 
tration, section 388, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938”: Provided further, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used to enter 
into contracts with producers which, to- 
gether with contracts already entered into, 
would require payments to producers (in- 
cluding the cost of materials and services) 
in excess of $325,000,000 in any calendar 
year, and for purposes of applying this limi- 
tation, practice payments shall be charge- 
able to the first year of the contract period: 
Provided further, That no part of these 
funds shall be used to enter into contracts 
to pay compensation to any individual or 
corporation in excess of $3,000 per annum: 
Provided further, That no part of these 
funds shall be paid on any contract which is 
illegal under the law due to the division of 
lands for the purpose of evading limits on 
annual payments to participants: Provided 
jurther, That clause (2) of the fourth pro- 
viso relating to annual rental payments un- 
der this head in Public Law 85-459 shall not 
be applicable to contracts hereafter entered 
into: Provided further, That no part of these 
funds may be used to enter into contracts 
for a period in excess of five years or to pay 
annual rentals in excess of a fair rental 
value of land placed under contract, such 
fair rental value to be based on the actual 
production diverted each year. 

Commodity Stabilization Service 
Acreage Allotments and Marketing Quotas 

For necessary expenses to formulate and 
carry out acreage allotment and marketing 
quota programs pursuant to provisions of 
title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1301-1393), 
$39,135,000, of which not more than $6,886,- 
300 shall be transferred to the appropriation 
account “Administrative expenses, section 
392, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938”. 

SUGAR ACT PROGRAM 

For necessary expenses to carry into effect 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948 
(T U.S.C. 1101-1161), $71,500,000, to re- 
main available until June 30 of the next 
succeeding fiscal year: Provided, That ex- 
penditures (including transfers) from this 
appropriation for other than payments to 
sugar producers shall not exceed $2,297,426. 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 

Operating and Administrative Expenses 


For operating and administrative ex- 
penses, $6,376,700, 
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Rural Electrification Administration 


To carry into effect the provisions of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 901-924), as follows: 


Loan authorizations 


For loans in accordance with said Act, 
and for carrying out the provisions of sec- 
tion 7 thereof, to be borrowed from the 
Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with 
the provisions of section 3(a) of said Act, 
as follows: Rural electrification program, 
$136,000,000; and rural telephone program, 
$79,000,000; and additional amounts, not to 
exceed $25,000,000 for each program, may be 
borrowed under the same terms and con- 
ditions to the extent that such amount is 
required during the fiscal year 1960 under 
the then existing conditions for the expedi- 
tious and orderly development of the rural 
electrification program and rural telephone 
program. 

Salaries and expenses 


For administrative expenses, including not 
to exceed $500 for financial and credit re- 
ports, and not to exceed $150,000 for employ- 
ment pursuant to the second sentence of 
section 706(a) of the Organic Act of 1944 
(5 U.S.C. 574), as amended by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), 
$9,632,000. 


Farmers Home Administration 


To carry into effect the provisions of titles 
I, II, and the related provisions of title IV 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1000-1031); the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration Act of 1946 (7 
U.S.C. 1001, note; 31 U.S.C. 82h; 12 U.S.C. 
371; 35 D.C. Code 535; 60 Stat. 1062-1080); 
the Act of July 30, 1946 (40 U.S.C. 436-439) ; 
the Act of August 28, 1937, as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 590r—590x—3), for the develop- 
ment of facilities for water storage and 
utilization in the arid and semiarid areas of 
the United States; the provisions of title V 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1471-1483), relating to financial as- 
sistance for farm housing; the Rural Reha- 
bilitation Corporation Trust Liquidation 
Act, approved May 3, 1950 (40 U.S.C. 440- 
444); the items “Loans to farmers, 1948 
flood damage” in the Act of June 25, 1948 
(62 Stat. 1038), and “Loans to farmers, prop- 
erty damage” in the Act of May 24, 1949 (63 
Stat. 82); the collecting and servicing of 
credit sales and development accounts in 
water conservation and utilization projects 
(53 Stat. 685, 719), as amended and supple- 
mented (16 U.S.C. 590y, z—1 and z—10); 
and the Act to direct the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to convey certain mineral interests, 
approved September 6, 1950 (7 U.S.C. 1033- 
1039), as follows: 


Loan authorizations 


For loans (including payments in lieu of 
taxes and taxes under section 50 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, and advances incident to the 
acquisition and preservation of security of 
obligations under the foregoing several au- 
thorities, except that such advances under 
title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, shall be made from funds ob- 
tained under section 511 of that Act, as 
amended): Title I and section 43 of title 
IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
as amended, $24,000,000, of which not to 
exceed $2,500,000 may be distributed to 
States and Territories without regard to 
farm population and prevalence of tenancy, 
in addition to the amount otherwise dis- 
tributed thereto, for loans in reclamation 
projects and to entrymen on unpatented 
public lands; title IL of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, $180,000,000; 
the Act of August 28, 1937, as amended, 
$2,000,000: Provided, That not to exceed the 
foregoing several amounts shall be borrowed 
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in one account from the Secretary of the 
Treasury in accordance with the provisions 
set forth under this head in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1952: Provided further, That an additional 
amount, not to exceed $20,000,000, may be 
borrowed under the same terms and con- 
ditions to the extent that such amount is 
required during fiscal year 1960 under the 
then existing conditions for the expedi- 
tious and orderly conduct of the loan pro- 

under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, not to exceed 
$5,000,000 of which shall be available for 
loans under title I and section 43 of title IV 
of such Act, as amended. 


Salaries and expenses 


For making, servicing, and collecting 
loans and insured mortgages, the servicing 
and collecting of loans made under prior 
authority, the liquidation of assets trans- 
ferred to Farmers Home Administration, 
and other administrative expenses, $30,300,- 
000, together with a transfer of not to ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 of the fees and administra- 
tive expense charges made available by sub- 
sections (d) and (e) of section 12 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended (7 U.S.C, 1005(b)), and section 
10(c) of the Act of August 28, 1937, as 
amended. 

Office of the General Counsel 
Salaries and expenses 

For necessary expenses, including pay- 
ment of fees or dues for the use of law 
libraries by attorneys in the fleld service, 
$3,115,300. 

Office of the Secretary 
Salaries and expenses 

For expenses of the Office of the Secretary 
of Agriculture; expenses of the National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission; station- 
ery, supplies, materials, and equipment; 
freight, express, and drayage charges; ad- 
vertising of bids, communication service, 
postage, washing towels, repairs and altera- 
tions, and other miscellaneous supplies and 
expenses not otherwise provided for and 
necessary for the practical and efficient work 
of the Department of Agriculture, $2,881,- 
000: Provided, That this appropriation shall 
be reimbursed from applicable appropria- 
tions for travel expenses incident to the 
holding of hearings as required by the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1001). 

Office of Information 
Salaries and Expenses 

For necessary expenses of the Office of In- 
formation for the dissemination of agri- 
cultural information and the coordination 
of informational work and programs author- 
ized by Congress in the Department, $1,431,- 
665, of which total appropriation not to 
exceed $537,000 may be used for farmers’ bul- 
letins, which shall be adapted to the interests 
of the people of the different sections of the 
country, an equal proportion of four-fifths of 
which shall be delivered to or sent out under 
the addressed franks furnished by the Sen- 
ators, Representatives, and Delegates in Con- 
gress, as they shall direct (7 U.S.C. 417) and 
not less than two hundred and thirty-three 
thousand and fifty copies for the use of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of part 
2 of the annual report of the Secretary 
(known as the Yearbook of Agriculture) as 
authorized by section 73 of the Act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1895 (44 U.S.C. 241): Provided, That 
in the preparation of motion pictures or ex- 
hibits by the Department, not exceeding a 
total of $10,000 may be used for employment 
pursuant to the second sentence of section 
706(a) of the Organic Act of 1944 (5 U.S.C. 
574), as amended by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a). 
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Library 
Salaries and Expenses 
For necessary expenses, including dues for 
library membership in societies or associa- 
tions which issue publications to members 
only or at a price to members lower than 
to subscribers who are not members, $900,000. 


TITLE II —CORPORATIONS 

The following corporations and agencies are 
hereby authorized to make such expenditures, 
within the limits of funds and borrowing 
authority available to each such corporation 
or agency and in accord with law, and to 
make sucl: contracts and commitments with- 
out regard to fiscal year limitations as pro- 
vided by section 104 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended, as may be 
necessary in carrying out the programs set 
forth in the budget for the fiscal year 1960 for 
such corporation or agency, except as herein- 
after provided: 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation Fund 


Not to exceed $2,330,000 of administrative 
operating expenses may be paid from 
premium income. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 
Restoration of Capital Impairment 

To restore the capital impcirment of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation determined 
by the appraisal of June 30, 1958, pursuant to 
section 1 of the Act of March 8, 1938, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 713-1), $1,435,424,413. 


Limitation on Administrative Expenses 


Nothing in this Act shall be so construed as 
to prevent the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion from carrying out any activity or any 
program authorized by law: Provided, That 
not to exceed $39,600,000 shall be available 
for administrative expenses of the Corpora- 
tion: Provided further, That $1,000,000 of this 
authorization shall be available only to ex- 
pand and strengthen the sales program of the 
Corporation pursuant to authority contained 
in the Corporation’s charter: Provided 
Jurther, That not less than 7 per centum of 
this authorization shall be placed in reserve 
to be apportioned pursuant to section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, for use 
only in such amounts and at such time as 
may become necessary to carry out program 
operations: Provided further, That all neces- 
sary expenses (including legal and special 
services performed on a contract or fee basis, 
but not including other personal services) 
in connection with the acquisition, operation, 
maintenance, improvement, or disposition of 
any real or personal property belonging to 
the Corporation or in which it has an in- 
terest, including expenses of collections of 
pledged collateral, shall be considered as 
nonadministrative expenses for the purposes 
hereof. 


Reimbursement to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for Costs of Special Activities 


To reimburse the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for authorized unrecovered costs 
through June 30, 1959 (including interest 
through date of recovery), as follows: (1) 
$63,875,000 under the International Wheat 
Agreement Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1641-1642); (2) $104,508,000 for commodities 
disposed of for emergency famine relief to 
friendly peoples pursuant to title II of the 
Act of July 10, 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1703, 1721-1724); (3) $968,016,000 for the sale 
of surplus agricultural commodities for for- 
eign currencies pursuant to title I of the Act 
of July 10, 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1701- 
1709); (4) $35,000 for grain made available 
to the Secretary of the Interior to prevent 
crop damage by migratory waterfowl pursu- 
ant to the Act of July 3, 1956 (7 U.S.C. 442- 
446); (5) $129,000,000 for strategic and other 
materials acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as a result of barter or exchange 
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of agricultural commodities or products and 
transferred to the supplemental stockpile 
pursuant to Public Law 540, Eighty-fourth 
Congress (7 U.S.C. 1856); (6) $1,056,500 for 
transfers to the appropriation “Diseases of 
animals and poultry” pursuant to authority 
contained under such head in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Farm Credit Admin- 
istration Appropriation Act, 1959; and (7) 
$1,607,000 for transfers to the appropriation 
“Marketing research and service” pursuant to 
the Act of August 31, 1951 (7 U.S.C. 414a), 
for grading tobacco and classing cotton with- 
out charge to producers, as authorized by law 
(7 U.S.C. 473a, 511d). 


TITLE II- RELATED AGENCIES 
Farm Credit Administration 


Not to exceed $2,125,000 (from assessments 
collected from farm credit agencies) shall be 
obligated during the current fiscal year for 
administrative expenses, 


Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 


The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation is 
authorized to make such expenditures, with- 
in available funds and in accordance with 
law, as may be necessary to liquidate its 
assets: Provided, That funds realized from 
the liquidation of assets which are deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors to be in 
excess of the requirements for expenses of 
liquidation shall be declared as dividends 
which shall be paid into the general fund 
of the Treasury. 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 401. Within the unit limit of cost fixed 
by law, appropriations and authorizations 
made for the Department under this Act shall 
be available for the purchase, in addition to 
those specifically provided for, of not to ex- 
ceed four hundred and twenty-five passenger 
motor vehicles, of which four hundred and 
twenty-three shall be for replacement only, 
and for the hire of such vehicles. 

Sec. 402. Provisions of law prohibiting or 
restricting the employment of aliens shall 
not apply to employment under the appro- 
priation for the Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Sec. 403. Funds available to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shall be available for 
uniforms or allowances therefor as author- 
ized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as 
amended (5 U.S.C, 2131). 

Sec. 404. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated by this Act shall be used for the pay- 
ment of any officer or employee of the De- 
partment who, as such officer or employee, 
or on behalf of the Department or any divi- 
sion, commission, or bureau thereof, issues, 
or causes to be issued, any predication, oral 
or written, or forecast, except as to damage 
threatened or caused by insects and pests, 
with respect to future prices of cotton or 
the trend of same. 

Sec. 405. Except to provide materials re- 
quired in or incident to research or experi- 
mental work where no suitable domestic 
product is available, no part of the funds 
appropriated by this Act shall be expended 
in the purchase of twine manufactured from 
commodities or materials produced outside 
of the United States. 

Sec. 406. Not less than $1,500,000 of the 
appropriations of the Department for re- 
search and service work authorized by the 
Act of August 14, 1946, July 28, 1954, and 
September 6, 1958 (7 U.S.C. 427, 1621-1629; 
72 Stat. 1793), shall be available for con- 
tracting or grants in accordance with said 
Acts. 

Sec. 407. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act or of the funds avail- 
able for expenditure by any corporation or 
agency included in this Act shall be used for 
publicity or propaganda purposes to support 
or defeat legislation pending before the Con- 
gress. 
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This Act may be cited as the “Department 
of Agriculture and Farm Credit Administra- 
tion Appropriation Act, 1960”. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
points of order to this portion of the bill? 

If there are no points of order to this 
portion of the bill, are there any amend- 
ments to this portion of the bill? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the desk on page 27. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Avery: Page 27, 
line 18 strike out the period, add a colon, 
and insert “Provided further, That no funds 
appropriated in this section shall be used to 
process a Commodity Credit loan which is in 
excess of $50,000.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the action of the gentleman from 
Mississippi in reserving his point of order. 
I might add that it appears to me, and 
I do not regard myself as a constitutional 
lawyer, but it appears to me that cer- 
tainly this amendment would be germane 
to the bill, and as I read the bill, it seems 
to me to be in perfect sequence to the 
language that precedes my amendment 
on page 27. 

If there is any other way to accom- 
plish what I seek to do, and that is to 
limit these large corporation farm loans 
under the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Act, then I would certainly be amenable 
to amending my proposal or to approach 
the problem some other way. This ap- 
pears to me, however, to be the only ap- 
proach to it and certainly I would beg the 
committee to give serious consideration 
to my amendment at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. AVERY. Are we speaking now to 
the point of order to the merits of my 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas was recognized in support 
of his amendment; so he is speaking on 
the merits of his amendment. Should 
the gentleman from Mississippi press his 
point of order the Chair would be glad 
to hear the gentleman from Kansas on 
the point of order at that time. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr Chairman, on every 
amendment that has been submitted 
from the floor of the House we hear the 
argument that it will do harm to the 
little farmer. I submit to the committee 
that if you will study this amendment 
you will see it is in harmony with the 
intent of the rest of the bill. You will 
note that in a previous section we have 
limited the payment under the ACP pro- 
gram to $2,500 to any one cooperator. 
We have limited the conservation re- 
serve payment to $3,000. Therefore, it 
seems to me perfectly consistent that we 
should put a limit on the amount of 
Commodity Credit loan that will go to 
any one producer. If the amount $50,000 
is not the right figure I am not wedded 
to that particular amount, but some- 
where along the line there should be a 
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limit as to the size of the loan that would 
go to any one farmer, especially a cor- 
poration farmer. 

I refer you, Mr. Chairman, to the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of February 23, where 
in the other body a listing of some of the 
loans was made. I will simply refer to a 
few of the loans that were approved by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
1957. There are two loans for over $1 
million—one in Mississippi and one in 
Arkansas—the one in Mississippi on cot- 
ton; the one in Arkansas on rice. There 
was one loan for over $500,000 to Cali- 
fornia cn cotton; 12 loans for over $250,- 
000 on cotton; and there were two loans 
of $250,000 on rice. 

And this is the surprising thing now 
for wheat—as there has been consider- 
able criticism directed at wheat. The 
largest wheat loan I can find in this list- 
ing is for $330,000-plus, for the Campbell 
Farming Corp. in the State of Montana. 
If this is the kind of program you want, 
for these large loans to go to these cor- 
poration farms and large producers in- 
stead of to the family type farm, that is 
one thing, but that is not the purpose 
for which the program was initiated. 
Its purpose was to aid the family farm 
and not the gigantic agricultural enter- 
prise, the large corporation. 

Regardless of the economics of the sit- 
uation, these large loans are not in the 
public interest. It cannot help but put 
the Department of Agriculture in a more 
unfavorable position economically than 
it is now. And you cannot refute this: 
As long as we have a commitment to sup- 
port these commodities we are going to 
be bound morally and legally obligated to 
pay storage on them until they can be 
disposed of in some way. Let me call 
your attention to the fact that we are 
going to have a storage bill of about 
$1,500,000 a day by the time the harvest 
is in for 1959. That is what this storage 
bill will be, something in the neighbor- 
hood of $500 million, or one-tenth of the 
entire appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture is going to be allocated to 
storage alone. If we are going to appro- 
priate X number of dollars for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, let us give it to 
the farmers and not to the commercial 
storage interests. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Mississippi desire to press his point 
of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like first, Mr. 
Chairman, if it is agreeable to the Chair, 
to answer the gentleman’s statement in 
support of his amendment and then 
make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
suggest that the point of order should 
probably be disposed of first. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
point of order I make is this: The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is chartered 
and its charter gives it certain authority. 
The language which the gentleman of- 
fers is legislation. 

We are here dealing with the admin- 
istration of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in this bill. The gentleman’s 
limitation would apply to what the Cor- 
poration could do and would have the 
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effect of amending the charter of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

May I say in addition to that, the ap- 
proach that the gentleman makes sounds 
very good. But actually it would de- 
stroy, in my opinion, the farm program 
that we have left and would be many, 
many times more expensive to the Treas- 
ury than the existing situation. I would 
like to explain why. If you limit the 
amount of loans in the program for 
stabilizing income and stabilizing prices, 
the Government is going to get its money 
back through sales of the various com- 
modities. But the minute you put a limit 
on the production that can go into the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and leave 
the rest out, that part that is out is going 
to get the business, domestic and foreign, 
and the Government will be left with the 
rest. You have to keep it in or take it 
out. 

There are lots of things that we need 
to do to change and improve the agri- 
cultural program. We have tried to 
touch those things in this bill. If this 
amendment were put into effect, that 
part that is out would get all of the 
domestic and foreign markets, and the 
part that the Government has would 
not be sold. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is discussing the 
bill, not the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has in- 
dicated to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that he would prefer to dispose of 
the point of order. The Chair would fur- 
ther point out that the time consumed 
on the point of order will not be charged 
to the gentleman, whereas the time con- 
sumed in speaking on the merits of the 
bill would. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out again that this 
amendment would have the effect of 
changing the authority of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation under its charter. 

I respectfully submit the amendment 
is legislation on an appropriation bill 
and imposes restrictions not included in 
the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Kansas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. AVERY. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to ask our distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, Does the 
language of my amendment differ mate- 
rially from the proviso that precedes it 
on page 27? It seems to me they are 
all directed against the basic legislation. 
My amendment, to me, would appear 
just as appropriate as the amendment 
the gentleman, himself, wrote in the bill. 
I would not think he would want to raise 
a point of order against his own lan- 
guage. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may be heard, the provisions the gen- 
tleman refers to have reference to funds 
in this bill and this paragraph. The 
gentleman’s amendment would go to the 
authority of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to use its capital which is not 
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provided in this bill. The Corporation 
normally operates through borrowing 
authority granted in other legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Kitpay). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Kansas has 
offered an amendment, which has been 
read by the Clerk. The gentleman from 
Mississippi makes the point of order 
against the amendment that it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

The Chair would point out that the 
amendment by its language is a restric- 
tion upon the purpose for which the 
funds appropriated in this bill may be 
used. 

The Chair would point out further that 
even though there should be an existing 
liability on the Government or should 
be through other legislation granting 
powers to an organization of the Gov- 
ernment, still a provision in an appro- 
priation bill limiting the purpose for 
which the funds appropriated in that 
bill may be used is a limitation and not 
legislation. 

The Chair, therefore, overrules the 
point of order. 

Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
desire to be heard now on the merits of 
the amendment? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take too much time, but I 
would like to point out again that there is 
a great diversity of viewpoints as to what 
needs to be done with reference to the 
farm situation. Every farm organiza- 
tion has a different view. The Depart- 
ment has a different view. Ihave a dif- 
ferent view. But I am sincere in saying 
that the gentieman from Kansas is 
doubling the cost to the Government, in 
my opinion, and is trying to write the 
destruction of the present farm program 
on the floor in these few minutes. Now, 
I just doubt that he would want to accept 
that kind of responsibility. In our bill 
we have tried to bring about improve- 
ments to the best of our ability. I do 
think that this goes sufficiently far, so 
that we should defeat the amendment 
and present the matter to the legislative 
committee to work it out. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In what way will this 
destroy this program? 

Mr, WHITTEN. If you place a limit 
on how much production can go into the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, you 
thereby leave outside the program all the 
production above that. The minute you 
leave out all the production above that, 
the production will increase, in connec- 
tion with your domestic and foreign mar- 
kets, and then you are left with the part 
that goes into Commodity Credit stocks. 
I am not trying to say that I know all 
the answers, but I say that is what you 
will get into, and it will require more 
study. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, you are not 
going to limit very much production on 
the basis of payments of $50,000 or less, 
will you? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It says “loans.” 

Mr. GROSS. Well, loans. All right. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. If this were pay- 
ments, it might be much less. And, be- 
lieve me, this thing is too complex to do 
it this way, and I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this 
amendment would be the biggest help 
that we could possibly give to the small, 
individual, family farmer. Every family 
farmer is anxious to avoid some of the 
adverse publicity that is being created 
about the farm program, and one of the 
biggest sources of this publicity is when 
the statistics come out every year that 
various farm corporations got $1 billion 
or $500 million under this program. 
There is no way possible that we could 
help the small, family farmer in a more 
effective way than to stop these big loans, 
and bar those above $50,000, and say 
that it applies only to individual family 
farms. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I would like to say that 
prior to this debate I was contemplating 
a similar amendment and requested fig- 
ures from the Department of Agriculture 
for the crop year 1958, and I think they 
might shed light on this situation. If 
the amendment read $25,000 instead of 
$50,090, here would be the number of 
loans affected. This is for wheat, soy- 
beans, grain sorghums, and rice. And, I 
must say that this does not include the 
area of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri. 
Those were not included. In 1958, 450,- 
922 wheat loans and only 788 were in 
excess of $25,000. Soybeans, 66,702 loans 
and only 84 in excess of $25,000. Grain 
sorghums, 180,538 and only 144 in excess 
of $25,000. Rice, 3,763 loans and only 
213 in excess of $25,000. Now, I called 
off a list of 701,925 loans and there were 
only 1,229 of them that were in excess of 
$25,000. I remind you gentlemen that 
the amendment is for $50,000, and that 
figures out but eighteen one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans affected by the gentle- 
man’s amendment if it were $25,000. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I have listened to this 
debate on the pending amendment 
offered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Kansas, and it occurs to me that 
we are not talking about give-aways of 
the taxpayers’ money but that we are 
talking about loans. Would somebody 
advise us as to what the record of re- 
payment of loans in this program is? 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I could shed some 
light on this. I will say to my friend 
from New York that four corporations 
lost to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion $274,000 in 1957. That was the loss 
the Government took on their cotton 
loans. Every bale of cotton in 1957 lost 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 

22.30. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 

gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I wish to comment re- 
garding the amendment. My only re- 
gret is that it is not $25,000 instead of 
$50,000. Now, it is true that things have 
been called to our attention relative to 
the administration of this particular 
amendment, but I want to call attention 
to the fact that one of the most devas- 
tating things that is taking place re- 
garding the farm program is the fact 
that these large loans are being made, 
and public opinion is turning on the en- 
tire program because of these abuses. 

I think if the amendment were 
adopted the Congress could put some 
teeth in the law that would make it pos- 
sible to do a better job of administer- 
ing it. I believe this is a good amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to commend the gentleman 
from Kansas for bringing this matter be- 
fore us again. We have had these 
amendments before, and some of us con- 
sistently have put in the Recorp each 
year the amount of payments that are 
made on these “loans.” And when the 
term “loan” is used, let us put it in 
quotes, because while it has certain 
aspects of a loan, it is a very strange 
creature, because if you do not get your 
money out, you turn the crops over to 
the Government. So it really is not a 
loan, 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is an excel- 
lent amendment and should be supported 
by all those who really want to see some- 
thing left of this farm program, who 
want to turn it over to the small farmer, 
for whom most people are pleading. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my thought 
to prolong this discussion. There are 
some very serious things involved in this 
amendment. Besides bypassing the leg- 
islative committee which has considered 
these particular amendments, it is a 
matter of the operation of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation itself. The only 
protection—and I say this advisedly— 
that the livestock and poultry producers 
have today is the reservoir of stocks that 
go into the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Every person who produces live- 
stock and who produces poultry products 
throughout this country ought to be con- 
cerned with what happens to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation; because, 
with the enormous supply of feed stocks 
that we have on hand, if you turn that 
loose, the small family farmer will 
be hurt financially, because he cannot 
survive in that kind of competition. 

This program we have of making 
these loans—and I repeat that they are 
loans—is a protection for that kind of 
farmer. You say there is a very small 
percentage involved in this matter. 
Agreed, there is a small percentage in- 
volved, but you let these major oper- 
ators stay out of this program and step 
up their production, which they can do. 
Then can you imagine what that is go- 
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ing to do to the supply of stocks in this 
country? 

If the Commodity Credit Corporation 
cannot act as a reservoir and a gover- 
nor upon the production that we have 
and the potential production we have of 
agricultural commodities, then the small 
farmers are certainly going to be the 
ones who are going to suffer. I want to 
say that in the long run the consumers 
of this country are going to have a dif- 
ficult time once they let the control of 
the production of agricultural commodi- 
ties. get out from under the control of 
the small family-operated farms. When 
you do that you are going to have a real- 
ly difficult time. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. AVERY. It appears to me that 
the gentleman made a pretty fine speech 
in support of my amendment. I cannot 
conceive exactly how he would antici- 
pate that the large operator, placing his 
commodities on the open market, would 
in any way affect the price level, at 
least not materially. The gentleman 
knows, as well as I know, and everybody 
else knows, that it is the support price 
that maintains the open market price. 
The number of bushels or the number of 
bales from the corporation farm or large 
producer that could go on the open mar- 
ket would not affect it. It would affect 
it less than 10 percent. 

I want to remind the committee that 
we are escaping the responsibility of 
storing these commodities if we are not 
committed to a support price. We do not 
know how long, as we have had wheat 
in storage for 5 years. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot yield further. I want to say this 
to my good friend. I am saying that 
when Commodity Credit Corporation 
ceases to be a reservoir for production of 
crops eligible for loan, then with the 
potential supply of corn, with the poten- 
tial supply of feed stocks, with the poten- 
tial supply of wheat that is going to be 
dumped onto this poor fellow out here, 
who is gathering his eggs, trying to raise 
his hogs and milk his cows, he will be 
in a most serious position. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, it may 
be that the amendment which is pro- 
posed sounds attractive on the surface, 
but I want to say that I agree with the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL] that this type of amendment 
would in the long run be damaging, not 
just to the larger operator, but to the 
smaller operator, and would make im- 
possible the successful operation of the 
program. 

I certainly hope that this amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to repeat the point I seem to 
have been unable to get over, that the 
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minute you put these big operators out 
from under the program, you are giving 
them the incentive to increase produc- 
tion, world without end, to the point of 
getting what market thereis. This mat- 
ter is much more complex than to make 
it possible to write the legislation on this 
floor, in my sincere opinion, 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 


ment will be defeated. 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MARSHALL. Iyield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Because I am not 
a farmer, I wish you would try to ex- 
plain something to me. If the amend- 
ment was adopted, would not the large 
operator, being unable to get a loan, 
would he not be likely to go out of busi- 
ness altogether and, therefore, would you 
not have less? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I would say to my 
good friend that that would be the last 
thing in the world that would happen. 
It is not the large operator who would go 
out of business, but it would be the small 
operator who would face financial dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seem to me that this 
is one of those amendments that has a 
great deal of superficial attraction. If 
we were writing a new farm bill, many 
of us on this side would like to see a 
family-farm-type feature of this sort 
added to our farm progrm. But, we are 
at the same time grappling with a tre- 
mendous overstock of feed grains in 
corn and in wheat and far more corn is 
coming next year. The point that the 
gentleman from Minnesota was making 
so well needs to be clearly understood 
that the recourse loans is the devise by 
which you get such acceptance as you 
now get of acreage controls—and grant- 
ing that acreage controls are inadequate 
and I wish we had bushel control—but, 
if you say that the large operator is not 
going to have any chance to use these 
loans, then he will offer to sell to the 
CCC price and he will come in a half 
cent or a cent below and he can sell all 
that he has. This is what happened 
with potatoes 10 years ago and he will 
sell his crop first. More than that, 
since he no longer has any Federal pro- 
gram to which he is tied, he no longer 
is under any obligation to produce no 
more than a guaranteed amount and 
since he has a support price, in fact, 
only a cent or so below the CCC sup- 
port price, he can sell his unlimited pro- 
duction and you will have far greater 
surpluses than you have today. This 
is the kind of amendment which has 
great superficial appeal. I wish I could 
vote for the principle that lies behind 
it, and in another guise I think I could. 
But, as it stands here this afternoon, 
it seems to me to be a new way of open- 
ing another dike through which far 
more surpluses will flood the market. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The big corn producer 
today in this year can grow unlimited 
amounts of corn, and the fact is that he 
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might be paid $1.09 or $1.10 a bushel and 
never conform to any control. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman raises a question about the farm 
program that the Secretary put to the 
corn farmers and the corn alternatives 
which were given to them were of so 
slight value that any corn farmer with 
reasonable sense would choose the un- 
limited output. We are going to have 
corn coming out of our ears as a result. 
The exemption of the operator at $50,000 
from the program makes no difference to 
the gentleman from Iowa, but I come 
from a State where we produce not corn 
but wheat in my State and the result 
would be exactly what the gentleman 
from Minnesota said it would be.. If you 
want to get us in the same boat that you 
are in, then this is the way to do it. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. AVERY. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain to me as long as we have market- 
ing penalties as distinguished from 
acreage allotments, will the gentleman 
explain to me why and how it possibly 
could be a great increase over the pres- 
ent production of wheat under my 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
see how you can ask a man to comply 
with a law that would deny him the 
availability of the benefits of the law. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. BREEDING. I would like to an- 
swer my colleague from Kansas on that 
question. I am a wheat farmer and 
produce more than $50,000 normally of 
wheat per year. The minute they put 
that restriction on me, certainly I will 
go out and grow more barley and those 
crops that are not controlled and grow 
as much as I want, and I will produce 
more grain than I produce at present. 

Mr. AVERY. The gentleman’s alter- 
native to diverting acreage to other 
cereal crops would not be any different 
than from the present circumstances. 
The gentleman can do that now. If he 
does not like the acreage allotment, 
there is nothing to prevent the gentle- 
man now from planting the other crops 
and diverting the acreage. 

Mr. BREEDING. The gentleman is 
forgetting that the support price, the 
loan price, has created an umbrella over 
your cash market, and certainly the cash 
market is a lot higher than the support 
price. 

Mr. AVERY. That is what I am try- 
ing to say. Your umbrella is still going 
to be there. If the big fellow puts his 
production on the open market in excess 
of $50,000, it is not going to depress the 
open market because it is the support 
price that maintains the open market. 

Mr. BREEDING. You are going to 
have more grain on the open market 
than we presently have. 

Mr. AVERY. Oh, of course, the gen- 
tleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. This, I 
think, is the key point, Mr. Chairman. 
We already have a year and a half sup- 
ply and if the gentleman’s motion pre- 
vails in place of having a chance that 
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we expect to have to do something in 
respect to reducing the oversupply of 
wheat, this is a device to increase the 
oversupply. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Avery]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Avery) there 
were—ayes 42, noes 62. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Avery and Mr. 
WHITTEN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 49, 
noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VANIK: Page 
19, line 17, strike out the period and insert 
“or based upon its reasonable market value 
as agricultural land, whichever is less.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
expect to take five minutes on this 
amendment. I want to point out what it 
does. The present language of the bill, 
line 12, page 19, the section dealing with 
conservation reserve, reads as follows: 

No part of these funds may be used to en- 
ter into contracts for a period in excess of 
five years or to pay annual rentals in excess 
of a fair rental value of land placed under 
contract, such fair rental value to be based 


on the actual production diverted each 
year— 


I simply add this language— 


or based upon its reasonable market value 
as agricultural land, whichever is less, 


In other words, it provides an option 
for reaching a lesser amount than is pro- 
vided in the suggested recommendation 
of the committee, which was arrived at 
after long and extensive deliberation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that this amendment and the 
language contained therein invites what 
we have been reading about in the last 
4 or 5 days. I wrote the language last 
year, trying to do what the gentleman 
wants to do. When it went out to the 
county committees they said, “Pay atten- 
tion to land values.” 

I agree with the objective of the gen- 
tleman, but we have had this year’s ex- 
perience along the same line, and it re- 
sults in just the opposite to what he and 
what I want to see done. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vantx]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk, to strike out of the bill section 405, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vanrx: On page 
30, lines 15 through 20, strike out section 405. 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, this sec- 
tion of the bill reads as follows: 


Sec. 405. Except to provide materials re- 
quired in or incident to research or experi- 
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mental work where no suitable domestic 
product is available, no part of the funds 
appropriated by this Act shall be expended 
in the purchase of twine manufactured from 
commodities or materials produced outside 
of the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, this language in the 
bill should never have been placed in 
this appropriation bill because it 
amounts to a protective tariff measure 
for the cotton and twine industry. I 
think it should be deleted. I originally 
had an amendment which sought to 
strike out section 404 that I thought had 
no place in this bill. I have reduced the 
amendment to the one section, and I urge 
that the bill be improved by striking out 
section 405. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that this 
section was put in the bill before my 
service on the committee. The Federal 
Government was involved in all the 
problems that we had with cotton at 
that time. The Government was buy- 
ing cotton from foreign countries, and 
at that time it was felt that this provi- 
sion should be inserted. 

The committee has felt that it should 
remain in the bill. The gentleman 
makes the point that it should go out. 
However, the reasons that existed for in- 
serting it originally still exist, we still 
have our problems. This is basically in 
line with the question that was raised 
about using American automobiles. I 
do not think it is so bad to use American 
products, and that is what it would re- 
quire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. VANIK]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, per- 
mit me to voice my strong objection to 
any proposed violation of the principle 
of equal treatment under the law of all 
citizens. And, limitation of payments 
under the CCC orderly marketing pro- 
grams, does violence to that principle. 
The CCC loan program is made available 
to farmers who grow controlled and un- 
controlled crops. It differs from the 
voluntary type of programs. 

It is absolutely necessary that we pre- 
serve the principle of fair treatment and 
that we do not destroy the orderly mar- 
keting program in an effort to penalize 
that farmer who, by virtue of hard work 
and success, has managed to enlarge his 
holdings. He and the tenants who work 
for him are entitled to the same treat- 
ment under Federal programs as any 
other. 

We recognize this principle under our 
tariff laws which are equally beneficial 
to the small manufacturer and to the 
large Du Pont-size operation. We recog- 
nize this under the principle of postal 
subsidy which is the same for the large 
nationally-distributed slick paper maga- 
zines as for the small rural weekly news- 
paper. There is no statute of limitation 
there. 

There should be none in our agricul- 
tural program. 

But, although principle alone justifies 
this stand—the rule of reason also must 
prevail, If limitations are imposed on 
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the larger farm operators we will destroy 
the orderly marketing procedures for 
which the program is devised. Unless 
we can adequately handle the great ma- 
jority of the commodity harvest, then the 
little farmer and the big alike will lose 
all benefit of the program which permits 
him to be protected against market gluts 
at harvest. We must remember that 20 
percent of the farmers grow 80 percent 
of the crops. If we refuse equal treat- 
ment to the larger farmers, then we will 
expect to see the entire system of mar- 
keting doomed and a resultant instabil- 
ity in the consumer market. 

The press has been carrying accounts 
recently about individuals and firms who 
have participated in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan program. 
Among these participants were some 
from Arkansas and the district which I 
am privileged to serve. For example, it 
is alleged that the firm known as J. G. 
Adams & Son, of Hughes, Ark., had ob- 
tained a CCC loan in the amount of 
$420,343.70. The news items leave the 
impression that the Adams firm had ob- 
tained a subsidy from the CCC, or from 
the U.S. Government. That is a misap- 
prehension that ought to be clarified. I 
would like to present some facts with 
respect to these transactions. A tele- 
gram was received by me from Mr. 
Charles Adams, which reads: 

In regard to the recent statements that 
major benefits under the Government price- 
support program have gone to the very large 
corporate operations, I give you below the 
following information: 

On cotton pledged for the loan and with- 
drawn with dollar amounts involved on the 
1957-58 operations of J. G. Adams & Son, 
Hughes, Ark.: 

Total bales pledged to the loan, 3,024; 
gross amount $420,343.70. 

Total bales withdrawn from the loan—of 
the 3,024 put in—2,706. 

The amount comes to the sum of $385,- 
121.01. 

The interest paid by J. G. Adams & Son 
with respect to that cotton was $2,871.82. 
The total left in the loan was 318 bales. 


So almost 90 percent of the cotton had 
been withdrawn by Adams & Son and 
sold. Adams & Son paid the carrying 
charges as well as the interest on the 
transactions. So there was no subsidy 
and could not be unless some of this cot- 
ton, after title passed to CCC was sub- 
sequently sold by the Government for 
less than it cost the agency. The re- 
maining 318 bales of cotton are held 
subject to the order of Adams and if 
Adams wants to sell that cotton it could 
withdraw the balance of 318 bales before 
the takeover date by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The CCC program on cotton, as well 
as on these other storable commodities, 
is a program that means for the orderly 
marketing of that commodity. It goes 
into that loan during the harvest sea- 
son. The farmer puts it in there during 
September, October, and November, and 
he withdraws it from the loan during the 
lax season, January, February, or 
March. So it is a great protection to 
the little farmer as well as to the big 
farmer, because the big farmer takes ad- 
vantage of it since he withdraws it from 
circulation, and, therefore, it stabilizes 
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the price at a time when the crop is moy- 
ing at harvesttime. 

I want to call attention to another op- 
eration, The Miller Lumber Co., at Mar- 
janna, Ark., is alleged to have partici- 
pated in the CCC to the extent of 
$319,000. This farming operation placed 
some 1,575 bales of cotton in the CCC 
program for the purpose of orderly mar- 
keting of the commodity at a more pro- 
pitious time. Of this amount, all but one 
bale was redeemed through payment of 
interest and carrying charges, and sold 
out of the loan. There was only one bale 
left of the Miller Lumber Co. cotton ac- 
cording to the information furnished by 
this firm. 

The Producers Rice Mill, Inc., was in 
the program for $1,460,902.11. That is 
a farmer-owned cooperative established 
for the purpose of drying and milling 
rice of the members of the cooperative. 
There are about 400 rice farmers who 
are members of this association. That 
is not one firm. Four hundred farmers 
participated, since they produced the 
rice, and those farmers find it more eco- 
nomical to deliver their rice to the mill 
for handling and to store the rice at the 
mill, rather than take it back for storage 
on the farm. This rice, delivered by 
some 400 growers, is placed in the loan 
for orderly marketing. Mr. H. M. Alder- 
son, general manager of the cooperative, 
states that all but about 30 percent of 
this rice has been sold out of the loan,. 
with payment of interest and carrying 
charges made to the Government. 

I am opposed to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kar, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7175) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the bill 
back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. TABER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Taser moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to report the same back forthwith 
with the following amendment: On page 27, 
line 18, strike out the period and insert Pro- 
vided, further, That no funds appropriated 
in this section shall be used to process a 
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Commodity Credit loan which is in excess of 
$50,000.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
consideration of the bill be postponed 
until Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, America salutes Israel on her 
1ith anniversary. 

Never in the history of the world has 
so much progress been made by a new 
state in so short a period, or under 
greater difficulties. Cities have been 
built; lands have been brought under 
cultivation; the desert has been made to 
bloom; industry has expanded; the pop- 
ulation has been trebled; refuge has 
been given to the oppressed; and—of 
great moment to the free world—the 
frontiers of democracy have been ex- 
tended. 

Israel is a potent example to other 
recently freed peoples seeking to lift 
their standards of living, of rapid prog- 
ress in the ways of freedom. 

Americans rejoice at the cordial rela- 
tions existing between America and 
Israel—relations now at their best. 
America wishes Israel peace so that she 
can enjoy continued development and 
prosperity, and remain a shining beacon 
of freedom and democracy. 


UNJUST DISCRIMINATION IN EM- 
PLOYMENT BECAUSE OF AGE DE- 
STROYS HUMAN DIGNITY AND 
SHOULD BE ABOLISHED 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my earnest hope that the day will soon 
come when we can sincerely and honestly 
repeat the words of Emerson: We do not 
count a man’s years until he has nothing 
else to count.” 

This quotation seems to touch directly 
upon a problem confronting our society 
today. The unpleasant truth is that we 
tend to count a man’s years without even 
considering his other qualities and char- 
acteristics. Many of the more thought- 
ful persons in our country have spoken 
out sharply against this narrow, cruel, 
and wasteful attitude, which is throw- 
ing many of our middle-aged and older 
citizens into a life of stagnation and 
hopelessness. Yet, too many of us have 
continued to evaluate a man by his years, 
thinking not of the wisdom and experi- 
ence that these years have brought him, 
but only of the often imagined loss of 
vigor and strength which are too fre- 
quently associated with the passage of 
youth. 

It is essential, I believe, that Congress 
take the initiative in promoting a more 
rational attitude toward our aging popu- 
lation. That is why I am urging passage 
of my bill, H.R. 1180, which is identical 
to my bill, H.R. 11918 of the 85th Con- 
gress, and which would be a progressive 
step in eliminating discrimination in em- 
ployment because of age. 

My bill, entitled the “National Act 
Against Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment,” would eliminate this kind of dis- 
crimination for all our country’s em- 
ployees to the fullest extent permitted by 
the Constitution. This would include 
employees involved in all interstate or 
international commerce. 

Congress cannot determine employ- 
ment policies for everyone. By passing 
this bill we shall not immediately solve 
the job problems of all our older workers, 
but we shall have made an impressive 
start and demonstrated our firmness of 
opinion on this question by taking afirm- 
ative action instead of merely urging 
others to adopt a policy which we are not 
ready to follow through on ourselves. 

There is one group in this country 
which I know is working hard on this 
problem facing older workers, and I 
should like to pay tribute to that organi- 
zation at this time. It was the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles of which Iam a member 
that supplied the inspiration behind the 
introduction of my bill, H.R. 1180, and 
other similar legislative measures on the 
subject. 

The “jobs after 40” campaign launched 
in 1957 by the Grand Aerie of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles embraced the en- 
tire Nation under the sponsorship of 
local lodges commonly known as local 
aeries. This well-directed grassroots 
movement has contributed greatly to 
focusing national attention on the de- 
termined effort to explode the myth that 
older workers are unreliable and should 
be consigned to the scrapheap of human 
wreckage. 

The Eagles’ campaign, headed by 
Grand Aerie Program Chairman Judge 
Robert Hansen, earned nationwide ac- 
claim, being enthusiastically received as 
evidenced by the fact that an estimated 
1 million signatures were obtained on pe- 
titions circulated by local Eagle aeries 
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focusing attention on the need for im- 
mediate action to the plight of those 40 
years of age or over seeking employment. 
In addition, the “jobs after 40” cam- 
paign elicited warm praise from out- 
standing leaders in government, busi- 
ness, and labor circles. 

It is pertinent to state at this point 
that the Fraternal Order of Eagles has 
always been interested in vital issues 
that affect the American home and fam- 
ily life in the Nation. 

Through its widespread influence in 
fraternal circles the Eagles championed 
America’s first workmen’s compensation 
law in 1908 and the first mothers’ pen- 
sion law in 1911, to be followed later by 
its advocacy and support in seeking ap- 
proval of the old-age pension law in 
1923, and the Social Security Act in 1935, 
with its subsequent amendments designed 
to strengthen and improve the original 
law. Finally, the pages of the Eagles’ 
magazine, the monthly publication 
mailed to all members, has since its in- 
ception devoted a large portion of its 
space to publicizing the need for de- 
veloping and maintaining interest in the 
necessity of providing for the health and 
welfare of American wage earners and 
their families. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Al- 
toona, Pa., Aerie No. 286, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, I am proud of the many 
splendid projects sponsored by this great 
fraternal organization, and especially of 
the fact that the Eagles are responsible 
to a marked degree for the introduction 
of legislation such as my bill, H.R. 1180, 
which if enacted would crown with suc- 
cess the “jobs after 40” program so 
earnestly advocated, and the principle of 
which deserves at this time our en- 
thusiastic support. 

Many of us are acquainted with the 
story of the middle-aged worker, with 
children still in school or college, and 
with many good, productive years ahead 
of him, who loses his job because of com- 
pany reorganization, production cut- 
backs, or some other reason beyond his 
control. He does not consider retirement, 
not only because he needs the income, 
but because he cannot yet conceive of 
himself as too old and decrepit to be 
able to contribute something to society. 
I venture to say that most of us here, 
well over age 45 ourselves, can under- 
stand this feeling. 

It is frightening to realize that this 
man—and there are many thousands in 
a similar position—is now subjected to 
the humiliation of being told that he is 
“too old” to even be considered for a job. 
His previous training, experience, and 
his maturity are counted as nothing next 
to the number of his birthdays. 

It is my belief that the right to em- 
ployment without discrimination based 
on age is a right that belongs to each of 
us and should be guaranteed by law. I 
believe this not only because of the prin- 
ciple involved, but because any other pol- 
icy or attitude is wasteful and imprac- 
tical. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
older workers should be given overall 
preference in hiring when the situation 
doesn’t warrant it. Rather, it is the 
hope that employers will begin to evalu- 
ate their applicants on the basis of in- 
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dividual characteristics and not on the 
basis of restrictive age limitations. There 
is no question in my mind that too many 
of our country’s employers are unwit- 
tingly hurting themselves by imposing 
meaningless age barriers. 

Mr. Speaker, the cold, hard facts will 
bear me out on this. Many objective 
studies have been made showing that 
the job performance of older workers is 
often not only equal, but superior to that 
of many younger workers. Let me give 
you one of the major conclusions about 
older workers which resulted from a re- 
cent study. The experts stated categori- 
cally that their findings showed that the 
values of workers over 50 from the stand- 
point of productivity far exceed any 
drawbacks of physical deterioration. 

On the question of productivity, for ex- 
ample, older workers often show up even 
better than persons many years younger. 
Studies show that variations in output 
of individuals within any age group are 
very great—greater, in fact, than differ- 
ences among groups. Productivity can- 
not be equalized with age alone. One 
expert has made this observation: 

“Certainly,” he says, “older men are 
less likely to accelerate the work pace 
in a short burst. But for sustained and 
steady work they are at least the equal 
of the younger men and women. Having 
less energy to waste, they tend to make 
more efficient utilization of their time 
by avoidance of waste motion and better 
use of their experience by developing and 
using efficient shortcuts.” 

I do not think anyone could argue that 
an inexperienced worker is better than 
an experienced one. An older person 
who is still vigorous and healthy is al- 
most certain to acquire a mellowness of 
judgment and a sense of dependability 
that can rarely be found in younger 
workers. 

A recent evaluation of the overall per- 
formance of older workers showed that 
they rated better or the same than 
younger persons on extremely vital con- 
siderations for management. This was 
overwhelmingly true on such questions 
as quality of workmanship, attitude to- 
ward job, loyalty to company, depend- 
ability, response to supervision, and over- 
all performance. 

These workers showed up just as well 
on matters of attendance and illness. 
This included evaluation of reports on 
lateness, turnover, accidents, frequency 
of illness, and general attendance. One 
of the most frequent reasons given for 
discrimination against the older worker 
is that he is a greater accident risk than 
his younger counterpart. Clearly, if an 
employer has had this in mind when 
establishing age limitations, he is badly 
underrating the mature man. 

Mr. Speaker, surveys have consistently 
upheld the position of older workers, in 
showing that they almost always have 
accident records which are superior to 
other employees. The International 
Labor Organization, for example, found 
in one of its studies some years ago that 
there was a progressive decline in the 
frequency of accidents per 1,000 man- 
years worked, with increasing age. In 
fact, the accident frequency for ages 60 
and over was less than half that for ages 
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20 to 29. The frequencies for ages 40 to 
49 were less than three-fourths of those 
for ages 20 to 34. 

It can also be said that no employer 
is going to suffer because an older em- 
ployee is not in good physical condition. 
The great advances in medical science 
have reduced the argument that work- 
ers who have reached middle age are poor 
health risks. Out of a group of unem- 
ployed older workers the Department of 
Labor found that four out of five were in 
excellent physical condition, certainly 
fully capable of meeting regular produc- 
tion standards. 

Both management and labor can bene- 
fit from having older people in the work- 
ing force. They have knowledge and ex- 
perience that younger workers simply 
cannot duplicate. There is little ques- 
tion that they exert a stabilizing influ- 
ence on labor relations. They tend to be 
better informed and have more mature 
judgment, and so are more likely to act 
carefully and wisely on the problems 
which confront them. 

One observer has noted: “With one 
hand society does everything possible to 
extend the life of man, while with the 
other it writes him off as useless because 
of the date of his birth certificate.” I 
think it is regrettable that we must rec- 
ognize this observation as a reality of 
our society. And I, for one, cannot 
understand why we are maintaining 
such a costly and absurd struggle with 
ourselves. Our older workers have much 
to contribute if we will only let them. 
To discriminate against them is to lose 
the benefit of our best developed minds 
and hands. 

Thinking of the plight of our older 
workers, I am tempted to recall the 
words of one of the world’s greatest 
creative thinkers. It was Michelangelo 
who adopted this simple, but eloquent 
motto: “I am still learning.” It is im- 
portant that we remember that these 
words apply not only to the schoolboy, 
but also to our mature men and women. 
The ability to learn is not something 
we automatically lose with the first gray 
hair, although many employers seem to 
think this is true. A person who is hired 
at age 45 is still perfectly capable of 
learning a new job, while still drawing 
upon his experience of years past. 

Our Federal Government, as well as 
many other groups, is conducting an 
educational campaign against imposing 
discriminatory barriers on the sole basis 
of age. Such campaigns may have some 
slight effect. But it is perfectly clear 
that they are not going to solve our 
problem for us. 

We in Congress have also occasionally 
raised our voices in behalf of the older 
worker. Perhaps our words, too, may be 
having some effect. We have failed, 
however, to take the most effective step 
open to us, to pass legislation which 
would eliminate this kind of discrimina- 
tion within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion. That is the objective which I am 
urging you to consider now. My bill, 
H.R. 1180, would do what I believe we 
would all like to do—enable the older 
worker to contribute to his own and the 
country’s well-being through regular and 
efficient employment of his abilities. 
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It would be hazardous to delay passage 
of effective legislation on this issue much 
longer. The problem of the older 
worker is a growing one, and one which 
will continue to grow rapidly in the com- 
ing years, as the number of older per- 
sons in the population increases. Fur- 
ther delay will only mean more hardship, 
more people needing governmental as- 
sistance, and more waste in a period 
when we obviously cannot afford it. 

Then too, at a time when we are con- 
cerned, as we certainly should be, with 
other problems of discrimination, we 
might examine the evils which accom- 
pany discrimination on the basis of age. 
We have already demonstrated that 
problems of discrimination are not un- 
touchable. We can make progress 
against them. The fact that we have 
long erected age barriers does not mean 
that these barriers are indestructible. 
We can and must make an earnest effort 
to crumble them. 

Businessmen and politicians are fre- 
quently thought of as people who make 
decisions based on practical considera- 
tions. The facts which I have presented 
today should be sufficient to convince 
realistic persons of the practical ad- 
vantages of the legislation which this 
“National Act Against Discrimination in 
Employment” embodies. But there is a 
humanitarian side which also cannot be 
forgotten. We owe our older citizens 
some consideration for what they have 
already contributed to our country. We 
shall have fulfilled our obligation to them 
only when we can say, in the words of 
Browning: 

“Grow old along with mel! 
The best is yet to be, 


The last of life, for which the first was 
made.” 


It is my ardent hope that the 86th Con- 
gress will take the step necessary to alle- 
viate the position of this growing seg- 
ment of our population. As just and 
reasonable men and women, we can do 
no less. 


TRANSFER OF SURPLUS GOVERN- 
MENT EQUIPMENT TO STATE 
FISH AND GAME DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. JoHNSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the House by its actions on 
many occasions has demonstrated its 
recognition of the fact that the conser- 
vation and wise use of natural resources 
is of vital importance to national secu- 
rity and public welfare. Existing laws 
permit the transfer of surplus personal 
property by the Federal Government to 
State agencies for a number of worth- 
while purposes. Such surplus property 
transfers are not now possible, however, 
for the conservation of fish and wildlife 
resources. 

Today, I have introduced a bill to 
correct this omission. This legislation 
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has been requested by the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conser- 
‘vation Commissioners and has been 
recommended by other national conser- 
vation organizations. In my home 
State, the director of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department, Mr. L. P. 
Voigt, requested that I introduce such 
legislation. He wrote me as follows: 
The transfer of such surplus Government 
equipment to the States for fish and wild- 
life conservation operations would be of 
tremendous value and we would greatly ap- 
preciate your introducing the necessary 
amendments to present legislation author- 
izing such transfers of surplus property by 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 


My proposed bill would simply make 
possible the direct transfer of equip- 
ment which is declared surplus by the 
Federal Government but is useful to the 
States in their game management and 
conservation education programs. Such 
transfers would be made after the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has determined that 
the particular surplus property available 
would be useful and desirable for the 
purposes outlined in this act. The Sec- 
retary would also be directed to allocate 
such property on the basis of needs and 
prospective use prior to the transfer by 
the Administrator of General Services. 

A resolution requesting this legislation 
was adopted by the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners in their annual meeting 
at Philadelphia, Pa., September 12, 1958. 
I would like to include a copy of this 
resolution in the RECORD: 


RESOLUTION 15—SurPLus EQUIPMENT 


Whereas the U.S. Government from time 
to time advertises as surplus to its needs 
certain types of equipment and supplies; 
and 

Whereas State game and fish departments 
have not been privileged to apply for such 
items to use in developing and maintain- 
ing wildlife conservation, restoration and 
educational projects due to legal prohibi- 
tions; and 

Whereas the International Association of 
Game, Fish, and Conservation Commissioners 
assembled at Philadelphia, Pa., in annual 
convention on September 12, 1958, holds that 
the fish and game conservation effort is 
equal in importance to presently approved 
uses of such equipment: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the International Associa- 
tion of Game, Fish, and Conservation Com- 
missioners support action to achieve this 
purpose and that this organization request 
legislation in the U.S. Congress or otherwise 
seek a solution whereby such equipment can 
be made available to State game and fish 
departments to use in furthering their wild- 
life conservation, restoration, and educa- 
tional objectives. 


WASTE, FRILLS, AND EXTRAVA- 
GANCE IN AIR FORCE PLANS FOR 
BONG AIRBASE, WIS. 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
shocked to discover, from an examina- 
tion of Strategic Air Command plans 
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and sketches for buildings at R. I. Bong 
Air Force Base in Racine County, Wis., 
that these plans contain items that I 
consider to be wasteful frills and extrav- 
agance. 

“Billions for defense but not one cent 
for squash courts,” is the slogan that I 
have adopted in this matter, and I hope 
the House will adopt it, too. 

The plans for Bong, prepared for the 
Strategic Air Command by the Leo A. 
Daly Co. of Omaha show such things as 
a bowling alley, hi-fi shops, and other 
hobby shops, a huge indoor swimming 
pool, and such other fancy appurte- 
nances as a massage room, steamroom, 
and squash court. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that the Bong 
base is being built in totally the wrong 
location, right in the middle of the al- 
ready crowded Milwaukee-Chicago air 
complex, is bad enough. The fact that 
it is going to cost the taxpayers more 
than $83 million is bad enough. 

But the fact that the Air Force plans 
to have the taxpayers pay for such ex- 
travagant facilities—facilities which are 
available the year round a few miles 
away in Milwaukee, Racine, Kenosha, 
and Chicago—is almost unbelievable. 

I urge the Congress right now to put 
the brakes on all nonessential spending 
at Bong Air Force Base. 

A number of the buildings and facil- 
ities in the SAC-Daly plans seem to me 
to be a clear waste of tax dollars, pos- 
sibly running into the millions. 

I am particularly concerned over the 
SAC-Daly plans for a community center 
complex at Bong. These plans in which 
essential and wasteful items appear to be 
mixed include: 

First. Gymnasium and indoor swim- 
mining pool—gross area 37,058 square 
feet: Plans show the swimming pool— 
dimensions about 64 by 85 feet—with 
eight racing lanes and three diving 
boards. The gymnasium is 84 by 124 
feet. Also included in the building, be- 
sides men’s and women’s showers, locker 
rooms and toilets, are a large exercise 
room, handball court, squash court, 
massage room, and steamroom. 

Second. Theater, bowling alley, and 
workshop—gross area 19,803 square feet: 
Plans show six bowling lanes, with lobby 
and seats for spectators; theater seating 
764, with lobby, stage, and dressing 
rooms; workshop section 48 feet by 80 
feet, including woodworking room, radio 
and hi-fi shop, multipurpose room, and 
photography shop. 

Third. Community service building— 
gross area 31,823 square feet: Plans show 
post exchange facilities, retail sales 
store, snackbar, maintenance shop, 
warehouse, laundry and dry cleaning, 
concessions, barbershop, central post 
office, reading room, music and special 
activities room, Red Cross office, and 
some eight rooms identified as class- 
rooms. 

Fourth. Commissary and clothing sales 
store—gross area 26,641 square feet: 
Plans show a building 140 feet by 187 
feet 6 inches containing a large super- 
market complete with meat preparation 
department, copious storage space and 
wire partition enclosing sensitive items, 
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and a clothing store with alterations 
room, backup storage, and warehouse. 

Besides this community center com- 
plex, other building groupings in the 
plans include an industrial composite— 
principally aircraft shop and equipment 
areas; dining and dormitory composite; 
operations and administration compos- 
ite, and commercial composite—mainte- 
nance and supply. 

The Strategic Air Command and the 
Leo A. Daly Co. have tossed in just about 
every possible convenience that might 
be enjoyed by the officers and men of 
Bong Air Force Base. 

I suggest, however, that SAC and 
Daly have gone overboard—far over- 
board—in some of their planning. While 
we want the officers and men of the 
Air Force to have reasonable comfort 
and adequate facilities, there are limits 
to what the taxpayers should be asked 
to support on a base of this kind. 

If Bong were being built in the mid- 
dle of a great desert, or atop a moun- 
tain, or in some inaccessible place far 
from civilized centers, these grandiose 
plans might be somewhat justifiable. 

But Bong is being built 15 miles from 
Racine and Kenosha, 20 miles from 
Milwaukee, 40 miles from Chicago, and 
within shorter distances of many smaller 
cities and villages. Most Americans will 
admit that all these are rather highly 
developed centers of civilization. 

If the Air Force intends to confine all 
Bong personnel to the base all the time, 
I will withdraw my complaint. But I 
am sure the Air Force does not, since one 
reason for the selection of the Bong site 
was its proximity to Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Racine, and Kenosha, with their 
places of entertainment, their theaters, 
and restaurants, their country clubs, and 
beaches, and other recreational facilities. 

Does Bong Air Force Base really need 
a huge indoor swimming pool? All sum- 
mer and much of spring and fall Lake 
Michigan and scores of beautiful inland 
lakes are available and usable a few 
miles away. All year long indoor swim- 
ming pools are available at such places 
as Y.M.C.A.’s in the nearby cities, not to 
mention school pools and similar facili- 
ties. Has the Air Force bothered to in- 
vestigate whether arrangements could 
be made to use these facilities, at con- 
siderably less cost than building and 
maintaining its own? 

Much the same questions apply to the 
elaborate gym-exercise room-steam 
room-massage headquarters. Certainly 
the taxpayers need not supply all these 
extravagant facilities which only a few 
would or could use, particularly when 
the same facilities are available a few 
miles away for those who want them 
badly. I know some clubs in Milwaukee 
that would be glad to extend their 
facilities to Air Force personnel. 

A base theater used as a multipurpose 
auditorium is probably justifiable. But 
the hobby shop attached to it seems 
highly questionable, and the bowling 
alley is certainly a frill that can be done 
without. In the Milwaukee area alone 
there are more than 100 bowling estab- 
lishments, for example. 

Of course the base requires the usual 
post exchange facilities. But to con- 
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struct an education center seems an ex- 
travagant undertaking. Again I point 
out that the very kind of adult education 
classes which I assume are planned for 
this center are available regularly at such 
outstanding educational institutions as 
Marquette University, the University of 
Wisconsin in Milwaukee, university ex- 
tension centers in Racine and Kenosha, 
and vocational schools in all three cities. 

I have no doubt that the Air Force 
could buy and operate—or contract for— 
buses running regularly to the nearby 
cities, enabling Bong personnel to enjoy 
the same activities shown in the SAC- 
Daly plans, at far less expense than con- 
structing, maintaining and operating the 
facilities itself. 

As for the commissary and clothing 
store, these are customary and necessary, 
but I question whether the extensive lay- 
out shown in these plans is a real re- 
quirement. 

Frankly I cannot judge whether the 
items in the other composites are all 
essential. I can only suggest that, if 
the community center plans are any ex- 
ample, there may well be frills and ex- 
travagance in the other buildings. 

According to the latest estimate I have 
seen, Bong Air Force Base is scheduled 
to cost the taxpayers $83,464,000. Any 
reduction we can make in that huge 
budget item will be welcome. 

While construction of the Bong air- 
field is under way, construction fortu- 
nately has not begun on any of the 
buildings shown in the SAC-Daly plans. 
Congress therefore has the opportunity— 
and clearly has the responsibility—to see 
that every nonessential item is removed 
from these plans right now. 


POTOMAC POLLUTION 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which will 
achieve a desperately needed acceler- 
ated cleanup of the Potomac River. 

The Potomac River is one of our most 
famous, one of our most scenic, and one 
of our most important rivers. It is, in 
addition, one of the most polluted, one 
of the most neglected, and one of the 
least developed. It is rapidly filling with 
silt; it is inadequately controlled at 
floodtide and lacks suitable wildlife and 
recreational facilities. 

A conference held under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Water Pollution Act 
in 1958 concluded that the major source 
of pollution in the metropolitan area is 
the District of Columbia and determined 
that remedial action to control storm 
water overfiows should be completed by 
1966. 

My bill has been carefully drafted after 
numerous conferences with all inter- 
ested officials. It is my belief that it 
represents a realistic, straightforward 
approach to a problem that is the re- 
sponsibility of Congress. Delay and pro- 
crastination have met past attempts to 
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solve the problems created by the Na- 
tion’s dirtiest river. Delay can no longer 
be tolerated. The prompt enactment of 
my bill, while not a cure-all, will repre- 
sent a great step forward. 


POTOMAC POLLUTION 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
9, 1956, the Congress established a Fed- 
eral antipollution policy to preserve and 
protect the public health. The Water 
Pollution Control Act invested author- 
ity in the Surgeon General of the United 
States to render a citation against a mu- 
nicipality or State for causing the pol- 
lution of an interstate river. Likewise, 
one State may request the Attorney 
General to institute injunctive action 
against an offending State to abate a 
polluted condition. These strong en- 
forcement provisions provide teeth for 
the congressional antipollution policy. 

In February 1958 the Surgeon Gen- 
eral found that the Potomac River is 
polluted in the metropolitan Washing- 
ton area. The pollution is caused by 
the inadequate and antiquated sewage 
system in the District of Columbia. 
Only the Congress as the foster father 
of the District of Columbia can provide 
the means to abate this nuisance. To 
provide the necessary funds to build the 
plan C interceptor that will trap raw 
sewage for primary and secondary treat- 
ment, I have introduced a bill today, 
along with my colleagues, Mr. LANKFORD, 
Mr. BROYHILL, and Mr. BLATNIK. The 
urgent need for this facility, not to men- 
tion the requirement for the District of 
Columbia to comply with the Congress’ 
own policy expressed in the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, recommends early 
and favorable action by this House on 
this bill. 


POTOMAC POLLUTION 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
of 1956 which I introduced, pollution 
of interstate waters is subject to abate- 
ment in accordance with a specific pro- 
cedure set forth in that Act. There are 
three major steps to the enforcement 
procedure: First, the calling of a con- 
ference; second, holding a public hear- 
ing; and third, Federal court action. It 
is expected that most cases will be solved 
at the conference stage. 

As the Potomac River in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area obviously has been 
so polluted an interstate stream it was 
not surprising to me that one of the 
first Federal enforcement actions was 
directed against the Potomac. At a con- 
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ference held in 1957 under the provisions 
of the Federal Act it was concluded that 
until the Potomac River reaches the 
Washington metropolitan area it is a 
relatively clean stream. Pollution 
caused by discharges in the Washington 
metropolitan area contribute signifi- 
cantly to: = 

First. Increased concentration of coli- 
form organisms associated with human 
disease which constitute a health haz- 
ard to recreational and commercial 
users of the river; 

Second. Deterioration of the water 
quality to the extent that severe sight 
and odor nuisances have been created— 
due to floating solids and sludge de- 
posits—resulting in serious impairment 
of the river as a residential, sight-seeing, 
and recreational area; and 

Third. Impairment of water quality 
so as to render the river unsuitable for 
game fish habitation. 

A second session of the conference was 
held in 1958 which established a time 
schedule for remedial action. The major 
source of pollution in the metropolitan 
area is the District of Columbia. The 
remedial action contemplated for the 
District of Columbia is twofold: First, 
the improvement of the Blue Plains 
plant to treat adequately liquid wastes; 
and secondly, the control of storm water 
overfiows which are creating nuisance 
conditions. 

Improvements to the Blue Plains plant 
have already been completed and should 
be in operation now. 

The conferees also determined that 
remedial action to control storm water 
overfiows should be completed by 1966. 
While a modest beginning is being made, 
appropriation authorizations have not 
been sought which will result in the 
meeting of this time schedule. Storm 
water overfiows are the major cause of 
nuisance conditions along the Potomac. 
A June 1957 report of the Potomac River 
commented on this situation as follows: 

The several areas of nuisance constitute 
the major factor that has focused the pub- 
lic’s attention on the pollution problem, and 
has engendered such an insistent demand 
for cleaning up the Potomac River. The 
floating sewage solids affront the sight, and 
the sewage sludge deposits cause odors of- 
fensive to the sense of smell. There are 
literally thousands who can attest to the 
fact that these localized nuisances have 
caused sections of the Potomac in the Wash- 
ington area to be extremely objectionable. 
Equally certain is the fact that, no matter 
what sewage treatment is provided at exist- 
ing plant sites, the public will not accept the 
Potomac as a clean river until the raw sew- 
age overflow nuisances are eliminated. 


The bill the gentlemen from Mary- 
land and Virginia are introducing today 
will authorize the appropriation of $75 
million to permit the District of Colum- 
bia to construct needed facilities to con- 
trol storm water overflows. These fa- 
cilities will also be designed to service 
nearby areas in Maryland and Virginia. 
When the local jurisdictions in Mary- 
land and Virginia make use of these 
facilities these jurisdictions will be re- 
quired to reimburse the District of Co- 
lumbia for such use. Such funds will 
then be used by the District in its sew- 
age works fund for the construction 
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operation, and maintenance of sewage 
collection, treatment, and disposal. I 
am happy to join with them in this bi- 
partisan, joint effort to clean up the 
Potomac in the District of Columbia. 

The improvements to the Blue Plains 
plant will for the first time in this cen- 
tury result in the improvement of the 
quality of the water in the Potomac 
River. We have a great opportunity to 
substantially reduce pollution in this 
river and finish the job by making pos- 
sible the completion of facilities to 
control storm water overfiow. Only 
when this is done will the river be able 
-to be used without being a health hazard 
and without severe sight and odor 
nuisances being encountered. 


POTOMAC POLLUTION 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege to join with my distin- 
guished colleagues the gentlemen from 
Maryland [Mr. LANKFORD and Mr. FOLEY ] 
in sponsoring the introduction of a bill 
to authorize the construction of waste 
disposal facilities in the District of 
Columbia to reduce the pollution of the 
Potomac River from storm water over- 
flows. 

I sincerely believe that this pollution 
problem is by far one of the most serious 
problems confronting our Nation’s Capi- 
tal today. We have often referred to 
the Potomac River that flows by the Na- 
tion’s Capital as the beautiful Potomac 
and, in fact, there are many historical 
references as to why this area was 
selected as the Nation’s Capital, the most 
prominent reference of which was the 
beauty of the Potomac River. I do not 
believe that there is any argument, there- 
fore, but what the Potomac River was 
and still is a major factor in the scenic 
beauty of our Nation’s Capital. 

In recent years, however, the increased 
pollution of the Potomac River is rapidly 
causing this so-called beautiful Potomac 
in the Washington area to become what 
could be appropriately referred to as an 
international cesspool. It most certainly 
is becoming a disgraceful situation. Not 
only are we losing the recreational bene- 
fits that the Potomac could provide but, 
on the contrary, it is rapidly becoming a 
hazard to the health and welfare of the 
people of the area. 

It is imperative, therefore, that posi- 
tive and prompt action be taken forth- 
with not only to stop the further pollu- 
tion of the Potomac but to clean it up and 
restore it to its natural beauty and usage 
as a recreational facility. 

The bill that Congressmen LANKFORD 
and FoLey and I have introduced today 
is a major step in that direction. The 
Congress of the United States must assist 
in this matter as the maintenance and 
preservation of the beauty, health, and 
welfare of our Nation’s Capital is pri- 
marily a responsibility of the Congress. 
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DECISIVE ACTION BY DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE NEEDED 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing March of last year, Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee held a series of hearings respect- 
ing the policies and operations of the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, and Publishers. At these hear- 
ings, detailed evidence was developed in- 
dicating that the smaller composers and 
publishers could not be expected to re- 
main in business unless important 
changes were made in some of ASCAP’s 
policies and procedures. Apparently the 
Department of Justice shared this view 
because immediately upon receipt of the 
record of the hearings held by the Small 
Business Committee it began conferring 
with ASCAP’s attorneys with the view in 
mind of reaching agreement upon a new 
consent decree that would remedy the 
situation. The Department of Justice 
had obtained such a decree 9 years ago, 
but the hearings held last year by the 
Small Business Committee demonstrated 
the need for its revision. 

The Department of Justice has been 
attempting—for one year—to make a de- 
cision respecting the nature of the cor- 
rective action that it should take. At 
various times during this past year, I 
was given to understand that this deci- 
sion was imminent. Such reports 
reached me in September 1958, in Octo- 
ber 1958, and again in January 1959. 
The same report reached me again just 
last week. 

Of course, I am in no position to know 
whether the Department of Justice will 
act on this matter within the next few 
days or whether it will require another 
full year to make up its mind, but I do 
know that the continued existence of sev- 
eral thousand small business members of 
the industry is at stake. For that rea- 
son, I have felt obligated, as chairman of 
the Small Business Subcommittee that 
held the hearings, to make this report to 
the Members of the House. 

At this time I prefer to withhold any 
further comment, but at the same time, 
want to make it clear that a comprehen- 
sive and detailed report concerning this 
entire matter will be presented to the 
Members of the House at a later date. I 
trust that the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice will have taken 
decisive action by the end of this month, 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE AIR 
DEFENSE 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request -of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I view with alarm trends evi- 
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dent today in our country to exchange 
dreams and unrealities sold by Madison 
Avenue tactics for the hard facts of to- 
day’s realities. Specifically, I am deeply 
concerned over the readiness of many 
people to scrap the only operational 
land-based air-defense missiles we have 


-in our arsenal—the Army’s Nike family 


of air defense weapons—for an unproven 
weapon, Bomarc, which is not yet in the 
U.S. arsenal. As a matter of fact, 
Bomarc is still in the development and 
test phase and is undergoing the most 
unsuccessful series of tests any air de- 


fense missile has ever undergone. Bo- 


mare was originally scheduled to be op- 
erational in 1955 and has now slipped 4 
years. It is obsolescent now and will be 
obsolete in a few years. 

When and if Bomare achieves its spec- 
ified performance, it will still retain 
the limitation of an interceptor-type 
weapon. Its dependence upon Sage 
will decrease its ability to intercept an 
enemy plane from the often quoted 400 
mile range to something on the order of 
one-fourth that range. And in our pur- 
suit of this dream we have spent over 
$2 billion. 

This is more money than has been ex- 
pended on the entire Nike-Hercules 
which is now deployed and defending 
critical targets throughout the country 
and overseas. Nike-Hercules, the second 
generation of the Nike air defense weap- 
ons, is the most lethal and most ad- 
vanced air defense weapon in the hands 
of our forces today. In addition to its 
proven reliability, accuracy, and lethal- 
ity, its growth potential is unrivaled 
and has been proven beyond question. 
The next generation of Nike missiles— 
the Nike-Zeus is in the hardware devel- 
opment stage. Despite newspaper ad- 
vertisements claiming an antiballistic 
missile capability for Bomare, investiga- 
tion has revealed that these claims are 
foundless and that only Nike-Zeus is 
under development for this purpose. 

I think we must all bear in mind that 
we are facing a real, not a mythical, 
enemy. We must be prepared to meet 
him with real weapons. What does the 
record show? 

The first successful intercept of an 
aircraft by a guided missile was achieved 
by Nike on November 27, 1951—the year 
Bomare was initiated. This missile was 
fired at an aerial target flying at about 
15 miles range, 33,000 feet altitude, and 
300 miles per hour. 

In December 1953 the U.S. Army Air 
Defense Command placed the first op- 
erational surface-to-air missile system 
onsite in the continental U.S. air de- 
fenses. This unit, a Nike-Ajax battalion, 
was deployed in the Washington-Balti- 
more defenses. In that same year the 
Army started work on the more effective 
Nike-Hercules. 

In November 1958 Nike-Hercules 
achieved the first free world intercept 
of a very high altitude supersonic target 
missile by destroying a supersonic target 
missile traveling faster than 1,500 miles 
per hour at an altitude greater than 
60,000 feet. 

In December 1958 Nike-Hercules suc- 
cessfully intercepted a supersonic target 
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missile traveling over 2,000 miles per 
hour 14 miles above the earth. 

On November 6, 1958, a Nike-Hercules 
successfully intercepted a rocket- 
launched parachute target at an altitude 
over 100,000 feet. 

These tests have proven the Nike- 
Hercules capability to engage any known 
manned bomber or cruise-type aerody- 
namically supported missiles, such as 
Hound Dog. 

The fact that air-to-surface cruise- 
type missiles can be launched beyond the 
range of Nike defenses in no way reduces 
the effectiveness of these defenses since 
Hercules can in fact destroy the incom- 
ing missile before it reaches the target. 

These are Hercules facts. 

I challenge the Bomarc “salesmen” to 
state for the record the Bomarc facts— 
not fiction. After 6 years in develop- 
ment and with the expenditure of $1 
billion, it knocked down a B-17, some- 
thing that Nike-Ajax first accomplished 
6 years before, and now after almost 9 
years in development and with the ex- 
penditure of $2 billion, it has intermit- 
tently had a few successes against sub- 
sonic targets only—something that 
Nike-Ajax and Hercules have done over 
2,000 times in actual firings, starting 8 
years before. 

In closing, I consider an adequate air 
defense an integral part of our retalia- 
tory force. I believe that the ability to 
counter effectively a sneak attack serves 
to deter such an attack. I believe we 
must have real weapons and have them 
on time. I do not believe we should 
think of replacing an effective weapon in 
being with a paper weapon. Finally, I 
believe that Nike-Hercules provides a 
maximum increment of protection for a 
minimum expenditure not only of funds 
but also of training effort. 


THE REIGN IN SPAIN IS MOSTLY ON 
THE WANE 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, our poli- 
cies toward Spain need to be changed to 
reflect accurately this Nation’s deepest 
traditions of freedom. These changes 
had better come while there is still time 
to demonstrate to the Spanish people we 
are not just fair-weather friends. 

Let us consider Cuba, a Spanish-speak- 
ing nation off our shores. We treated 
Batista with the cordiality we now accord 
Franco. The revolution came and in a 
country where there was no anti-Ameri- 
canism, we now find a substantial amount 
of it. 

Franco is a dictator. Milton Eisen- 
hower in January recommended, and the 
President endorsed, that we treat dic- 
tatorships in Latin America with cold 
formality. But treat democracies with 
warm friendship. Why confine such a 
natural and patently correct policy to 
Latin America? 

Our able colleague, ARMISTEAD SELDEN, 
of Alabama, who is chairman of the In- 
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ter-American Subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, has just pre- 
sented a unanimous report from his com- 
mittee which recognizes that U.S. policy 
coddled dictators in Latin America, and 
that this policy was wrong and should be 
altered. 

The same principles apply in Spain. 

In a report I made to the House on 
March 12, 1958, I documented in detail 
the evidence for these 10 propositions 
about Spain: 

First. Franco was morally and ac- 
tually on the Axis side in World War II. 

Second. The U.S. Ambassador to 
Spain, John Davis Lodge, contrary to Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower's recent recommenda- 
tion which the President endorsed, pub- 
licly advocates an abrazo—embrace—for 
Spain from the United States. 

Third. Even though our aid to Franco 
Spain now amounts to almost $2 billion, 
Franco’s policy has been to hide the ex- 
tent and importance of this aid. He 
claims that current Spanish inflation is 
caused by tho construction of American 
bases. 

Fourth. U.S. economic aid has not 
helped solve the country’s economic prob- 
lems but has merely permitted the Gov- 
ernment to avoid facing them. 

Fifth. Spaniards persist in smuggling 
large sums out of the country, hedging 
against both inflation and the fall of 
Franco. 

Sixth. The Spanish Government has 
been selling at a big profit cotton pur- 
chased from the United States under 
the surplus agricultural disposal pro- 


Seventh. We have no binding assur- 
ances that we will be able to use our 
military installations on Spanish soil in 
case of war. 

Eighth. The people of Spain do not 
like us because they believe us responsi- 
ble in large part for their bad economic 
situation and because we appear to be 
closely identified with Franco. 

Ninth. The U.S. message of freedom 
and democracy is not reaching the Span- 
ish people. 

Tenth. Communist support grows un- 
der Franco. 

In the 85th Congress we approved, 
although many were not aware when it 
was done on this side, an invitation to 
Spain to be a member of NATO. The 
proposal has again been filed in the form 
of a joint resolution. I hope if it reaches 
the floor it will be soundly defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, if authoritative recent 
evidence is required as to the need for a 
change in our policies toward Spain, I 


-refer my colleagues to an article by Em- 


met John Hughes in the May 1959 issue 
of Esquire, the text of which I am includ- 
ing hereafter under unanimous consent. 

Mr. Hughes is chief of the foreign cor- 
respondents for Time and Life. He was 
press attaché in Madrid for 4 years dur- 
ing World War II. He was a speech 
writer for President Eisenhower in both 
campaigns and in 1953 served on the 
President’s personal staff. 

His article tells of Franco’s double- 
dealing and our gullibility. 

His article shows the need for a change 
in our policy toward Franco. 

The anti-Franco tide is swelling and 
U.S. diplomacy continues its siesta, 
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Here is the text of Mr. Hughes’ article, 
“Spain’s Coming Ordeal”: 


SPAIN’S COMING ORDEAL—AS THE ANTI-FRANCO 
TIDE SWELLS, U.S. DIPLOMACY CONTINUES ITS 
SIESTA 

(By Emmet John Hughes) 


“O Spain, how thou art the same into 
whatsoever part of thy history one may look. 
And there is no disguise to cover thee, no 
mask to hide thy face * * * for wherever 
thou appearest, thou art recognized at once 
from a hundred miles away—one-half of 
thy face fiesta, the other misery; one 
hand bearing laurels, and the other scratch- 
ing thy leprous sores.” 

—Galdés: Episodios Nacionales. 

For a decade now in this divided world, 
both Western policy and U.S. diplomacy dis- 
played, too often, one classic mark, one 
chronic weakness. This has been—with 
many a crisis, in many a nation—to rise to 
meet each occasion only when the chance or 
challenge is sufficiently lost to prevent its 
being surely won, and thus to snatch delay 
from the jaws of defeat. This is troublingly 
true in Spain today, where U.S. diplomacy 
is enjoying a singular siesta time. The con- 
sequences could be costly. And the final 
result could be tragic—alike for the people of 
Spain and the policy of America. 

Ever the land of paradox that Galdós de- 
scribed, Spain today boasts surface signs of 
well-being that obscure the sobering truth. 
In its foreign relations, it has been the bene- 
ficiary of nearly $2 billion in U.S. economic 
and military aid. Militarily, Spain will even- 
tually inherit the $400 million worth of U.S. 
Strategic Air Command bases recently com- 
pleted. Economically, the face of the land 
here and there shines with some show of 
progress: long, low aqueducts watering thou- 
sands of arid acres in the south; Madrid’s 
new de luxe hotels and workers’ apartments, 
attesting to the city’s great postwar building 
boom; the miles-long rows of firs and acacias 
lining the highways, mute witnesses to the 
biggest reforestation program in modern 
Spanish history. And to the eye of many 
an American, striving to assess the grander 
strategy of the struggle for the world, the 
whole national scene in Spain sometimes 
seems a great comfort: Here no fractious 
parliament, such as has so often filled the air 
of France with pretentious and contentious 
nonsense. Here no open, organized, massive 
Communist Party, such as afflicts Italian 
democracy. Here, rather, rises the glowing 
image: a firmly united nation, a government 
of order, surely a loyal and secure fortress 
of the West. 

Three facts fatally mar this image. Spain 
is not united. Its government is confused 
and fearful of its own future. And little 
in the land is notably secure. This is the 
true state of this nation two decades after 
the end of its catastrophic civil war and the 
ascent to power of that rather remark- 
able personality, the caudillo of Spain, Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Paulino Hermenegildo 
Téodulo Franco Bahamonde. 

How can there be so sharp a contrast be- 
tween appearance and reality in this land? 

Perhaps because there is so much truth in 
the old cliché that Africa begins at the Pyre- 
nees, the understanding of many an Ameri- 
can or European seems to end at the same 
frontier. And today Spain's paradoxes mul- 
tiply and bewilder. 

Here is a military dictatorship decisively 
dependent upon army and police power, 
committed to the firm denial of such demo- 
cratic devices as freedom of assembly or free- 
dom of press—but solemnly allied with the 
United States in covenants proclaiming the 
common cause of freedom, 

Here is a head of state whose personal pop- 
ularity is so insignificant that not even his 


‘fondest admirer pretends that his power 


could survive a free expression of national 
opinion—yet a man whom a considerable 
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majority of the people have preferred to see 
in office rather than face an unknown, un- 
defined alternative. 

Here is a totalitarian state where the sin- 
gle national party, the Falange, faces no 
political challenge or competition—and yet 
that party fears it is heading toward total 
extinction. 

Here is a regime that designates itself 
Catholic with a fervor and truculence unique 
in the world—and which reserves its most 
abusive language for the vilification of all 
Catholic-led Christian democratic move- 
ments in Europe. 

Here is a regime which, with passionate 
sincerity, ever proclaims the decadence and 
evil of both capitalism and political democ- 
racy—and whose most crucial political assets 
today are the friendship and aid of the U.S. 
Government. 

These anomalies, in recent months, have 
assumed clear shape—and made ominous 
news. Behind the smooth political facade, 
both Socialist and Communist underground 
activity has been quickening; its centers are 
in the areas of traditional strength in the 
north: Bilbao, the Asturias, Barcelona. On 
another political front, Franco police have 
had to round up scores of moderate and 
monarchist opposition leaders—students, 
lawyers, doctors, journalists. And behind the 
economic facade has persisted the flight of 
as much as $300 million in currency to safe- 
keeping in foreign banks. This last, of 
course, represents no treasonous act by radi- 
cal enemies of the regime—but the prudence 
(or the panic) of many of the nation’s big- 
gest and richest leaders: Bankers, industrial- 
ists, cabinet ministers, members of Franco’s 
own family. Yet, through all such travail 
and despite all such omens, the adulatory 
rhetoric of the controlled press of Spain has 
droned on, as with Arriba’s salute to Franco 
on the most recent anniversary of his as- 
sumption of power: “The moral qualities of 
Francisco Franco as a ruler are infinitely su- 
perior to those of Emperor Augustus, Charles 
V, and Napoleon.” 

The most elemental facts of economic life 
give key clues to the nation’s contradictions 
and conflicts. The misery of centuries per- 
sists, with per capita income averaging less 
than $300 per year. Drought still is king 
in the land of clay and sand, and the loss 
of a year’s wheat crop can cost—and has 
cost—more than the sum of a whole year 
of U.S. economic aid. An antiquated rail 
system stumbles along with locomotives 
whose vintage goes back to the 1880’s. For- 
eign trade remains the smallest (per capita) 
in Europe: In the first 9 months of 1958, 
the country bore a trade deficit of $263 mil- 
lion, and gold reserves dipped so near totally 
vanishing that the nation could barely find 
ways to pay for the crude petroleum it must 
import each year. 

Such facts make any honest economist 
shudder, but they bring sharper pains to 
the millions in Spain’s countryside. The 
lives of these millions can be judged by one 
statistic: While the total population has 
risen almost 20 percent (from 25 million to 
nearly 30 million) in the last 20 years, the 
value of agricultural production has remained 
exactly the same. For uncounted scores of 
thousands, especially in the countryside and 
villages, this simple statistic means hunger, 
‘tuberculosis, and home in a slime-filled cave. 
The cave population around Madrid alone 
numbers some 20,000. 

To blame one political regime for the need 
of millions would be a foolish slander; but 
the bold boasts of the Government's social 
program only summon attention to the sham 
and fraud which are that program's plain- 
est marks. The splendid new highway run- 
ning out of Madrid to Barajas Airport obvi- 
ously meets the scrutiny of hordes of tour- 
ists—so the welfare program in this area has 
consisted of building neat, red-brick walls 
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across inhabited caves so that foreign visitors 
are spared their troubling sight. There also 
exists a vaunted resettlement program for 
such cave dwellers; this program consists 
of asking the family its place of origin, ship- 
ping it there, and dumping it at the local 
station. As a result, cave dwellers around 
the capital now refuse to confess any place 
of origin other than Madrid itself. As for 
the vast funds of social security, they have 
been looted by no one knows how much, 
through a succession of financial scandals. 

Neither graft nor the pompous lie is any 
newer to Spanish Government than disillu- 
sion and suffering are to its people. Yet it 
is doubtful if the presence of such annoying 
phenomena has rudely forced itself upon the 
attention of visiting U.S. Congressmen, Cabi- 
net officers, generals, or admirals, whose 
sweeping firsthand view of the Spanish 
scene generally ranges from the splendid 
new government buildings to the Palace bar, 
and to the sumptuous dining terrace of the 
Ritz Hotel. And these half-hidden facts of 
economic life prepare one for the deeper, 
subtler contrasts between reality and ap- 
pearance which spell the political life of 
Franco Spain. 


THE PERILOUS BALANCE OF HATE AND FEAR 


For 20 years now, fear has been the source 
of strength for the Franco regime—sharp and 
vivid fear of renewal in any form of the civil 
war of the thirties that cost more than a 
million lives, wracked and devastated the 
country, grimly augured World War II, and 
invited both Fascist and Communist political 
invasion. It is, in fact, well to remember the 
rather awesome omen that Spain was two 
decades ago. The fact has some bearing on 
present and future. 

This popular fear—which the regime has 
systematically enjoyed and exploited 
scarcely knows any limit in political or ideo- 
logical terms. Socialists, Republicans, Mon- 
archists, as well as the mass of the uncom- 
mitted or apolitical, all have tended to share 
common acquiescence in any political for- 
mula sparing the ordeal of civil strife. What 
would happen were Franco to die tomorrow? 
The question brings a shudder not only to 
servants of the regime, but scarcely less to 
his opponents. “I suppose if we had 2 
months of political freedom here,” a Madrid 
lawyer speculated to me when I last visited 
him, “the surest thing to expect would be the 
sight of Franco’s body being dragged by a 
mule down the Gran Via.” Within the Goy- 
ernment, no apologist seriously pretends that 
the regime has any significant popular 
strength beyond the people’s fear of what 
will happen when it ends. No official will 
even bother to try to persuade one that Fran- 
co’s power could survive any test of the 
popular will. Free elections? Each official 
echoes the question with honest astonish- 
ment. But they are impossible. Thus, in a 
bizarre way, the very unpopularity of the 
regime serves as candid rationale for its 
methods. 

Every Spaniard I know describes, in only 
slightly varying ways, this perilous balance 
of national hate and fear. As fair a concep- 
tion as any is that privately expressed, not 
by any fanatic enemy of the regime, but by 
one of its ranking Ambassadors. “The feel- 
ing about Franco,” he murmurs, “that you 
foreigners so often find incomprehensible—it 
is not very complicated. It is all summed up 
in an old folk rhyme of ours about love: 


“Ni contigo, ni sin ti, 
Mis penas tienen remedio; 
Contigo, porque me matas, 
Y sin ti, porque me muero,” 


[Translation] 
(Neither with you, nor without you, 
Have my sufferings relief; 
With you, because you kill me, 
Without you, because I die.) 
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And such security as is not provided by this 
inhibition of public passion, or the sup- 
pression of serious public discussion, is fur- 
nished by force. Army, civil guard, and 
police add up to a total of more than half a 
million men always under arms: a remark- 
able, as well as revealing, statistic—in a 
nation of 29,500,000 people. It is enough to 
suggest (if such suggestion is necessary) that 
fear alone is a poor guarantor of perpetual 
civil peace. 

While the Franco regime has continued to 
achieve domestic order by its own special 
devices, it has performed an even more re- 
markable tour de force on the international 
stage. Here, in a few swift years, Franco 
Spain has rushed back from diplomatic ostra- 
cism, by a hostile world, to the strong and 
consoling embrace of the United States. In 
the first postwar years, the Western Powers 
joined in excoriation of the Spanish Govern- 
ment for “its origin, its nature, its record, and 
its close association with the aggressor 
states,” followed by the Anglo-French- 
American demand in 1946 for the peaceful 
withdrawal of Franco. That era of bold and 
vain rhetoric ended officially in September of 
1953 with the signing of a mutual defense 
agreement by Spain and the United States. 
And lest anyone deceive himself that this 
agreement hinted any reform or liberaliza- 
tion in the nature of his government, Franco 
told his Cortes with pride: “If the Spanish 
nation * * * has undertaken to cooperate 
closely with the United States, it has done so 
maintaining intact its ideology.” 

If this revolution in foreign relations (and 
the dollar benefits deriving therefrom) has 
been extravagant, even more startling has 
been the view of the event taken by Spain’s 
leaders. Essentially—and publicly—Franco 
and his counselors give credit neither to the 
United States, nor to the exigencies of U.S. 
policy confronting Soviet aggression, but to 
their own virtue and sagacity. This view 
of recent history begins with the curious no- 
tion that all Western nations stand in debt 
to Spain for the Franco government's deci- 
sion to limit its military assistance to Nazi 
Germany to the Spanish Blue Division that 
fought on the Russian front. This thesis— 
that one nation’s failure to attack another 
puts the latter under deep moral obligation— 
not only suggests a kind of international 
ethics unknown outside the Communist 
world, but also colors all interpretation of 
present and future. Thus, as the year 1959 
began, both Spanish press and Spanish of- 
ficialdom, in all their utterances, largely 
ignored the very existence of U.S. aid. 
Franco’s annual year-end speech—all 8,000 
words of it—contained not a single reference 
to the United States. Instead, he uttered 
this not-immodest judgment upon himself 
and his regime: “Over the course of 22 
years * * * nothing has been freely vouch- 
safed us excepting the aid and assistance 
of the Almighty.” There are surely Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress, notably on the 
Appropriations Committee, who, without 
being impious, would question the accuracy 
of this declaration. 

Meanwhile, the entrance of America upon 
the Spanish national stage has been on the 
grand scale. The great base-building pro- 
gram spans the country; from the huge docks 
of the Navy base at Cadiz to the splendidly 
modern SAC bases outside Sevilla, Madrid, 
and Zaragoza—linked by an almost 500-mile- 
long oil pipeline slicing clear across the pen- 
insula. Close to 20,000 Americans have 
taken up residence in Spain in connection 
with the military program. American tanks 
and jets spearhead the Spanish ground and 
air forces—while the Spanish Government 
hopes to get more U.S. assistance in a $400 
million program to modernize its five-divi- 
sion army. 

Not surprisingly, in all of this U.S. enter- 
prise and investment, Spanish officialdom has 
been eagerly cooperative. Rather surpris- 
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ingly, this spirit has inspired U.S. officers and 
diplomats in Spain with a warm sense of 
gratitude, at times seeming to border on 
euphoria. As a ranking U.S. officer told me 
on my last visit to Madrid: “These Spanish 
officials Just couldn’t be nicer—not a bit like 
the goddam French.” One of the men in 
charge of the U.S. military mission in Ma- 
drid exulted to me: “Why this Government 
doesn't even hold the War of 1898 against 
us!” One day, walking away from the Span- 
ish Victory Day military parade, the wife of 
a top U.S. diplomat in Madrid deplored 
American ignorance about the true nature 
of the Franco regime: “Why, how can peo- 
ple back home talk about this being a dic- 
tatorship—all those tanks we saw in that 
parade were ours.” In some similarly fatu- 
ous mood of fraternity, the Pentagon, when 
visited by Defense Minister General Agustin 
Muñoz Grandes, World War II commander 
of the Spanish Blue Division fighting beside 
the Nazis, felt moved to award him the Le- 
gion of Merit. 

Paradoxically (as always) even as the 
Spanish regime has achieved this trium- 
phant rapprochement with America, its own 
essential and profound isolation in the world 
has become ever more apparent. This isola- 
tion is not dictated from without, but bred 
from within, It is ensured by a political dis- 
course and a national press that effectively 
keep the people in ignorance of the simplest 
world affairs. “We are a closed society,” a 
leader of Spanish Catholic Action concludes 
sadly. “The mind of Spain for 15 years now 
has been drugged with nonsense of the Gov- 
ernment’s invention. I know a pathetic Fa- 
langist leader who went traveling for a 
month in Italy and France, and came back 
weeping. Why? ‘Now I know,’ she said, ‘the 
lies we live on in Spain—Communists are 
not running wild in the streets of Paris and 
Rome.“ 

From minds thus sealed truth, 
there comes a view of the world and a con- 
duct of foreign affairs often so anachronistic 
or warped as to be scarcely believable. In 
all seriousness, the Foreign Office in Madrid 
has in the past called upon the French Am- 
bassador to prove his interest in friendly re- 
lations by seeing that “remarks hostile to 
Spain” were no longer uttered by deputies 
in the French Assembly. In its English-lan- 
guage broadcasts to the United States, Radio 
Nacional’s Voice of Spain beguiles American 
listeners with such sermons as “Democracy 
as a system of government has proven a fail- 
ure * * * and the United States and Ger- 
many have moved away from it.” And Ma- 
drid officialdom occasionally seems unable 
to realize that Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
is not the pure-blooded political heir of 
Adolf Hitler. German Embassy officials in 
Madrid are commonly nonplused by Falan- 
gist leaders telling them how deeply they re- 
gret “your” loss of World War II. 

From all these facts of Spanish political 
life—the rule by fear and force, the twisted 
vision of the world itself—there emerge 
questions posing, once again, the possibility 
of tragedy for the Spanish people. And they 
address sharp issues to the makers of U.S. 
policy. 

What is the ultimate meaning—and the 
ultimate risk—of intimate alliance with this 
regime? Is it prudent that its fate be al- 
lowed also to be the fate of U.S. policy And 
what can its fate be? After Franco—what? 


THE POST-FRANCO REGIME: WHAT WILL IT BE? 


The dilemma for Spain is clear and immi- 
nent. And time for its resolution is fast 
slipping away. Not long ago one of the 
highest officials of the Government told me 
his candid fear: “I have not been so worried 
since 1936.” 

Franco himself is neither so idle nor fool- 
ish a man as to be unaware of the fateful 
issue. He has, however, been fumbling with 
it for a decade now. By the law of succes- 
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sion of 1947, Spain at that date became ofi- 
cially a kingdom, albeit without a king. It 
took 7 years for the first toward se- 
rious action—and this a rather abortive one. 
Late in 1954 Franco met near the Portuguese 
border with Bourbon Pretender Don Juan— 
the symbol, for monarchists, moderates, most 
republicans within Spain, of the last hope 
for peaceful transition toward freedom. The 
result of that meeting was the bringing to 
Madrid of Juan's son, Prince Juan Carlos, to 
be tutored in the ways of royalty. The at- 
tempt was transparently obvious: to find a 
royal figure who could be indoctrinated in 
the ways of the regime, who would not be so 
alien as the Pretender to Falangist totali- 
tarian doctrine, who might somehow, some 
day, lend some monarchist respectability, a 
touch of legitimacy, to a post-Franco regime, 
unreformed and unrepentant. The 3 years 
spent in this effort have only made it more 
than ever clear that Juan alone stands as 
the only successor to Franco whom the peo- 
ple would take seriously. Not even the young 
Juan Carlos himself can see any other king 
for Spain but Juan. Yet 3 precious 
years have passed—and nothing happens. 

A monarchic restoration, on its political 
face, looks sensible to the point of being 
inescapable. The institution traditionally 
commands the loyalty of Spain’s Army, de- 
cisive arbiter of Spanish politics. The fears 
of army and church—as well as the nervous 
skepticism of great masses of the people— 
make impossible any thought of an imme- 
diate republican restoration. And the con- 
ferring of a crown is a simple-sounding po- 
litical act capable of quick execution. 

The full truth, unhappily, is by no means 
so simple. As one fretful government leader 
observes with accuracy: “Monarchy—a fine- 
sounding word. But what does it mean? 
We cannot revert to 18th-century absolut- 
ism, so presumably it means a parliamen- 
tary monarchy. Parliament? But this 
means political parties. What parties? How 
do you decree them into existence? With 
what freedoms? The man who thinks that 
‘monarchy’ means merely capping the pres- 
ent structure of government with a splen- 
did crown is a fool.” 

Precisely here—at this critical point and 
moment—the Spanish regime must pay the 
full price for a decade and a half of polit- 
ical temporizing and expediency. For, in the 
most literal political sense, the Government 
of Spain has never been formed and does not 
exist. What exists—and all that has ever 
existed—is a political alliance of three key 
national forces: Church, army, and Falange. 
These three are united in nothing more fun- 
damental than the resolve to guard what 
they conceive to be their respective rights. 
As the peace of Spain is essentially a truce, 
in like manner these forces are less true 
allies than chance cobelligerents. One 
rather notorious demonstration of this fact 
occurred, 4 years ago, when the Falange pre- 
sided over what it called elections to the 
Madrid city government, I. e., publication of a 
single party-approved list for popular rati- 
fication. After Madrid monarchists stunned 
the party by presenting their own candi- 
dates, the Falange assured itself a comfort- 
able 80 percent of the vote by such devices 
as: total party control of press and radio; 
free rein for Falangist thugs to attack mon- 
archist observers at the polls; and party- 
controlled arithmetic that, in some sectors, 
recorded a Falangist vote greater than the 
number of all registered voters. All this 
was duly hailed by the Falangist press as 
proof of an extraordinary political maturity. 

Only the consummately adroit political 
tactics of Francisco Franco has held these 
forces together so well for so long. Yet not 
even he can make a bishop who cherishes 
the monarchy, a Falangist who despises it, 
and a general who is happy with the present 
life all rejoice in change—the same change. 
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The roots of this fatal conflict in the re- 
gime go back to the civil war, even beyond. 
For the Falange Party, these roots are radi- 
eal and fiercely anticlerical; one of the 
founders of the party has written of his 
pleasure at watching the Communist mobs 
of 1931 burn Jesuit churches in Madrid. 
Countless key Falangists—like Juan Apa- 
ricio, until recently government boss and 
censor of the nation’s press for more than a 
decade—came to Spanish fascism out of the 
ranks of anarchism. The Falange’s red and 
black flag itself preserves the traditional 
colors of Spanish anarchism. The party's 
greatest strength lies in those rural areas 
that today as always know greatest poverty 
and hold greatest danger of flaring revolu- 
tion. Such origins and history explain the 
common Spanish aphorism that the blue 
uniformed Falange is “azul por fuera y rojo 
por dentro” (blue on the outside, red on 
the inside). For many of these men—how- 
ever time or hunger for survival may temper 
their pure zeal—the prospect of a Bourbon's 
return seems as intolerably incongruous as 
would have been a fanatic Nazi’s cheering 
of a Hohenzollern restoration. 

The Spanish church hierarchy while 
scarcely less bound into the regime than the 
Falange, has scarcely more in common with 
the diehard core of the party than it has 
with the Socialist underground. Over the 
years, many a bishop has clashed bitterly 
with the Falange on all issues that tradi- 
tionally plague the church in a one-party 
state: education, social welfare, and the 
press. Occasionally and with ringing force, 
a church voice has been raised in protest 
against the very strategy and premises of 
Falangist rule. One such voice has been 
that of Jesuit Father Jesus Iribarren, foun- 
der and director of Ecclesia, official organ of 
Spanish Catholic Action. Four years ago 
Father Iribarren wrote a scathing attack 
upon the suffocating censorship: “A catholi- 
cism must be weak and a national unity 
shattered, which have to be protected day 
by day with * * * imposed commentary and 
the order of obligatory silence. * * * It is 
said that there are things which cannot be 
told because the people are mental minors 
2 But * the answer would be 
valid only if steps were being taken simul- 
taneously to make adults of the people.” 
Not long after, Pather Iribarren was removed 
from his post, and most of the hierarchy 
relaxed back into the embrace of the re- 
gime which is pledged to guard its welfare. 

But if the great part of the hierarchy 
tends so to slumber, a great part of the 
Catholic laity knows no such facile peace. 
One Catholic Action leader has told me what 
he thought would be the fate of the church 
upon the fall of the Francos regime: “1936 
again—churches made into bonfires—prob- 
ably worse.” To such people, the return of 
a monarchy, the breaking of Falangist pow- 
er, and a modicum of civil freedom in Spain 
are more than political wishes. They are 
the imperative—the only—hopes for escap- 
ing sure eventual disaster. 

Beside Falange and church, there stands 
the army: the decisive monolith—and po- 
litical enigma. Ever since 1898 and the dis- 
appearance of the Spanish Empire, the 
army has been, in Ortega y Gasset's phrase, 
like a loaded gun, finding no target but the 
domestic politics of Spain. Ten to fifteen 
years ago, one could have said confidently 
that the army would encourage—might even 
some day precipitate—a monarchic restora- 
tion. But the key traditionalist generals 
have died. The voice of the army is now 
heard to rise only in murmur over its inade- 
quate pay. In a sudden national crisis, what 
would the army do? The knowing Spaniard 
shrugs his unhappy, “Quien sabe?” (Who 
knows?). 

Within these forces, and through all the 
people, there stirs today’s struggle in the 
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shadows. Only rarely is a public sound ut- 
tered, a public blow struck—for the moment, 
Yet, ranged on one side are the stubborn 
Falangist, the content reactionary, the 
privileged general, the apolitical or unaware 
bishop or industrialist. And in anxious ar- 
Tay against them stand the ever more des- 
perate reformistas—many a liberal, many a 
Monarchist, many a Catholic—who dread 
that time is running out. For these last see 
ahead a political point-of-no-return, fast 
approaching. That can come with the black 
moment when even the monarchic idea has 
become hopelessly tainted with Falangism. 
Or it could come with Franco’s sudden 
death. Or it could come with sudden, savage 
violence in the streets. And as the month— 
and the year—passes, the hopeful point of 
light at the end of the tunnel seems to get 
smaller, smaller. 

Of such fears, and of this looming struggle, 
comes the sense of total suspense that hovers 
in the air of Spain today. When will Franco 
act? In time? How? Will an authentic 
parliamentry monarchy be allowed to come 
to life? Or will the price that a king pays 
for his crown be a guarantee to perpetuate 
the privileges of the Falange? 

To these questions, only one man knows 
the answers—if he himself has decided. And 
no friend or foe knows this man truly well. 

Francisco Franco is a Gallegan. Notori- 
ously, all men of this northwesternmost 
Spanish province bear the traditional marks 
of Latin peasant character: they are stub- 
born, shrewd, cautious, patient, suspicious. 
All these are marks of the man and his 
political methods. 

Like the country he rules, the man seems 
a living paradox; an unassimilated mixture 
of lofty mysticism and cold pragmatism. 
Not only is his personal Catholic devotion 
deep in intensity and scrupulous in observ- 
ance; he believes with utter sincerity that he 
has borne and still bears a solemn mission to 
“save” Spain. Yet he can execute political 
maneuvers with the cool skill of a Tammany 
politician; he has more than once let per- 
sonal vendettas in his cabinet seethe until 
he could seize the right moment to dismiss 
both antagonists, frighten whatever sides 
were forming to draw an issue, and bury the 
nagging problem in the spurious excitement 
of a government reshuffle. 

There is much in this man (beyond his 
profound dislike of bullfights) that is not in 
common keeping with the Spanish temper. 
He is a stranger to fierce passion. As a 
young (and brilliant) officer fighting in 
Morocco or as a mature commander in the 
civil war, he could always bear bad news with 
stoic calm. He meets any political crisis 
with the same poise, the same impenetrable 
coolness. For all his impassioned patriotism, 
he occasionally reveals a sadly cynical view of 
the people he rules. In the weary tone of a 
father dismayed by haplessly wayward chil- 
dren, he once remarked: “We used to do one 
thing well—fight bulls. And now even that 
is no longer so.“ and some who have 
watched him for years hold that all his polit- 
ical attitudes—his cold dispatch, his skep- 
ticism, his passionless cunning—were born 
of his formative years battling Moors, play- 
ing off one tribe against another, maneuver- 
ing and weaving and dodging with tireless 
skill and improvisation. Thus, at least, has 
he ruled his own people. 

He is, in morals and manners, a man of 
discipline edging on asceticism, order verg- 
ing on fastidiousness. He is known for sing- 
ularly un-Latin fidelity to his wife; to her 
and his three grandchildren his devotion is 
warm and complete. He does not smoke or 
drink, even wine. He has a passion for punc- 
tuality and for personal neatness. At work, 
he is feverishly industrious, maddeningly 
meticulous, and stubbornly secretive. At the 
Palace of the Pardo, he stays at his desk in 
disdain of hourly routine, often lunching as 
late as 5 or 6 in the afternoon. At Cabinet 
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sessions, he has shown himself able (until 
recently) to sit from 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. without 
stirring, without even sipping a glass of water 
(while colleagues with weaker kidneys or 
stronger appetites miserably slide in and out 
to satisfy their needs). Discussion at Cabi- 
net delves to the most minute details, but 
when he faces serious decisions, he listens to 
many and confides in none. 

He is, plainly, a man alone, if not lonely. 
Ill at ease with people generally, boasting no 
intimate and trusting no confidant, he seem- 
ingly has ever lived so. The family into 
which he was born brought strangely little 
warmth to his life. He was never close to 
his father, and, of his two brothers, the 
younger, Ramon, was a dashing aviator hero 
in the Republican days: a career of fighting 
Francisco’s armies in the Civil War ended 
with a fatal crash in 1936. Now more than 
20 years later, in the palace of the Pardo, the 
cold and quiet older brother ponders what 
finally to do with the victory he wrought, for 
he alone knows what he proposes to do with 
his country 

But many a citizen of Spain, these days, 
wonders: does he know? 


WILL THE FUTURE BE TRAGIC? 


Neither for the people of Spain nor for the 
diplomacy of America do there exist brisk 
and simple answers to present dilemmas or 
future dangers. No simple axiom rules, no 
neat epigram reveals, no slick syllogism can 
resolve the Nation’s problems. Yet it would 
not seem too much to ask of U.S. policy that 
it begin, at least, to show some awareness 
that the dilemmas and the dangers exist. 

The issue can be neither evaded nor con- 
cealed by diplomatic genuflection to the sov- 
ercignty of Spain, as a thing that must be 
untouched and unmoved by U.S. pressure or 
influence. For no matter how passionately 
the United States professes a policy of “non- 
interference” in domestic Spanish affairs, the 
fact is that both its military and its eco- 
nomic investment in Spain does profoundly 
affect these affairs. In essence, the U.S. mil- 
itary presence casts America in a clear role 
on the Spanish scene—as an almost indis- 
pensable ally and friend of the Franco 
regime. As a politically temperate and dis- 
passionate Madrid friend of mine recently 
remarked, coolly and without much rancor: 
“You know, of course, that you now have 
become the great strength of this regime. 
We are all, in a real enough sense, depend- 
ents of the Pentagon.” 

If Washington is unaware or unconcerned, 
Moscow is not. The Communist under- 
ground in Spain is thriving. Its efficiency 
can be judged from the speed with which 
Radio Moscow reports and comments on local 
Spanish developments. Its number of 
trained agents has increased precisely as the 
development of U.S. bases has summoned 
Soviet attention. And its propaganda shows 
the new zeal and force that might be ex- 
pected, now that it has become so simple 
and plausible to identify the will of America 
with the rule of Franco. 

The worst, indeed, may not happen. 
Time may not, perhaps, run out before 
chaos comes again. The Falange may be 
forced to tolerate slow emergence of new 
political groupings, the Monarchy may be 
restored before it has become hopelessly 
compromised by Falangist sponsorship, and a 
measure of civic freedom may let in some 
saving air for a people to breathe. 

Yet the chance of all this happening 
spontaneously—and in time—scarcely seems 
the kind of rock upon which a provident 
diplomacy builds. For, in a near and rather 
fearful future, it is entirely possible that the 
following events could come to pass: 

Spain could erupt in turmoil—with tens 
of thousands of U.S. soldiers and civilians, 
scores of U.S. bombers and jets, caught on 
the chaotic scene. 
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Forces of reform or revolution could 
swiftly gravitate toward the extreme left, 
to begin a reenactment of the tragedy of 
the 1930's. 

This time there would and could be no 
U.S. “neutrality"—for the whole military 
posture of the Western allies could be put 
in jeopardy. 

And—once again—U.S. policy would be 
forced, by rude exigency of the moment, 
into actively defending a kind of status quo 
hard to reconcile with American professions 
of political principle. 

None of these can be called an imminent 
prospect. But the pertinent question is: 
Must U.S. diplomacy abjure all clear sense of 
purpose until such prospects are imminent— 
or inescapable? 

If it is American purpose to slow the pace 
of political change in Spain as much as 
possible, all is well—for this is the end now 
being served by the entire weight of the 
U.S. presence in Spain, the full spirit of 
U.S. conduct. 

If it becomes American purpose to en- 
courage and urge change—in the name of 
the hope of peace and some freedom for the 
Spanish people—then U.S. diplomacy must 
soon find its tongue and its will. 

Such a new sense of purpose might serve— 
and save—a number of things. It might, for 
example, save America and its allies a tor- 
menting future crisis. It might spare the 
people of Spain infinite unwanted suffer- 
ing. And it might spare freedom yet another 
national casualty, needlessly left to die. 


SEVEN—ELEVEN—SEVEN 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of the Members, I should like to 
include with my remarks a complete, 
section-by-section explanation and anal- 
ysis of the Housing bill, H.R. 7117, which 
I introduced last Thursday and which 
I hope the House will approve this week: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF H.R. 7117, 
86TH CONGRESS 


Short title 


The first section provides that the act may 
be cited as the “Housing Act of 1959.” 


TITLE I—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


Section 101. Property improvement loans: 
This section amends section 2(a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act so as to extend for 1 year 
(until October 1, 1960), FHA’s home improve- 
ment and modernization insurance program. 

Section 102. Section 203 residential hous- 
ing mortgage insurance: Subsection (a) (1) 
amends section 203(b) of the National Hous- 
ing Act (the regular residential housing 
program) to increase the maximum amount 
of an insured mortgage covering a one-family 
or two-family residence from 820,000 to 
$25,000. The maximum amount applicable 
under existing law to three-family residences 
($27,500) and four-family residences $35,- 
000) would not be changed by the bill. 

Section (a)(2) amends section 203(b) of 
the National Housing Act to effect a moderate 
reduction in required downpayments. This 
is accomplished by providing that the down- 
payment (where the sales price equals ap- 
praised value) need include only 10 percent 
of that portion of appraised value between 
$13,500 and $18,000 and 25 percent of the 
amount above $18,000, instead of 15 percent 
of the amount between $13,500 and $16,000 
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and 30 percent of the amount above $16,000 
as in existing law. 

Subsection (b) amends section 203(b) of 
the National Housing Act to increase the 
maximum maturity of mortgages insured un- 
der that section from 30 to 35 years. 

Subsection (c) amends section 203 (b) of 
the National Housing Act to make a non- 
occupant mortgagor (builder or realtor) 
eligible for mortgage insurance in the same 
amount as that available to an owner-occu- 
pant under that section, in order to facili- 
tate trade-in financing and avoid duplicate 
closing costs, if he places 15 percent of the 
mortgage amount in escrow to be applied to 
reduce the mortgage should no purchaser 
be found within 18 months. Under existing 
law, the mortgage of a nonoccupant is lim- 
ited to 85 percent of the mortgage which an 
owner-occupant could obtain. 

Subsection (d) amends section 203(c) of 
the National Housing Act to lower the mini- 
mum FHA insurance premium (applicable 
to all of the title II programs) from one-half 
of 1 percent a year to one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent a year. The existing maximum FHA 
premium charge of 1 percent a year would 
not be changed by the bill, and the FHA 
insurance premium charge actually in effect 
at the present time (one-half of 1 percent) 
would continue in effect unless changed by 
the FHA Commissioner. 

Section 103. Low-cost housing in outlying 
areas: This section amends section 203(1) of 
the National Housing Act (relating to low- 
cost residential housing in outlying areas) 
to increase the maximum mortgage which 
may be insured under that section from 
$8,000 to $9,000, and to make mortgages on 
existing housing (as well as mortgages on 
new construction, to which existing law is 
limited) eligible for such insurance, with a 
reduced loan-to-value ratio (90 percent in- 
stead of 97 percent) for existing housing less 
than 1 year old which was not subject to 
FHA or VA inspection during construction. 

Section 104. Section 207 rental housing 
insurance: Subsection (a) amends section 
207(c)(1) of the National Housing Act (the 
regular rental housing program) to increase 
from $125 million to $20 million the maxi- 
mum amount of a mortgage which may be 
insured under that section. 

Subsection (b)(1) amends section 207(c) 
(2) of the National Housing Act to increase 
the maximum loan-to-value ratio for mort- 
gages insured under that section from 90 per- 
cent of value to 95 percent of value. 

Subsection (c) amends section 207(c) (3) 
of the National Housing Act to increase the 
per-room and per-unit maximum dollar 
amounts (including those applicable to 
elevator- type structures and high-cost areas) 
by varying amounts ranging between 10 and 
30 percent, and to provide corresponding in- 
creases in the maximum dollar amounts ap- 
plicable to trailer spaces and trailer courts 
or parks. 

Subsection (d) amends section 207(c) of 
the National Housing Act to increase the 
maximum interest rate for mortgages in- 
sured under that section from 4% percent a 
year to 5 percent a year. 

Subsection (e) adds a new subsection (r) 
to section 207 of the National Housing Act 
authorizing FHA to require mortgagors on 
housing hereafter insured under that section 
or any other provision of the National Hous- 
ing Act to agree to pay FHA service charges 
(in lieu of insurance premiums) if their 
mortgages are later assigned to FHA. 

Section 105. Cooperative housing insur- 
ance: Subsection (a) amends section 213 
(b)(i) of the National Housing Act to in- 
crease from $12.5 million to $20 million the 
maximum amount of a mortgage on coopera- 
tive housing which may be insured under 
that section. 

Subsection (b) amends section 213(b) (2) 
of the National Housing Act to increase the 
maximum loan ratio for mortgages insured 
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under the cooperative housing insurance 
program from 90 percent of replacement cost 
to 97 percent of replacement cost in the case 
of cooperatives composed mainly of nonvet- 
erans (or from 85 to 90 percent in the case 
of investor-sponsored cooperatives), and 
from 95 percent of replacement cost to 100 
percent of replacement cost in the case of 
veterans’ cooperatives. The maximum per- 
room and per-unit dollar amount limitations 
are also increased in amounts which are 
proportionate to the corresponding increases 
made in the FHA's regular rental housing 
program by section 104 of the bill. 

Subsection (c) amends section 213(d) of 
the National Housing Act to permit commu- 
nity facilities to be included in sales-type 
housing mortgages and to permit both com- 
munity and commercial facilities to be in- 
cluded in investor-sponsor-type mortgages. 
Permission to include community or com- 
mercial facilities in cooperative housing 
mortgages is restricted under existing law to 
management-type cooperatives. 

Subsection (d) adds to section 213 of the 
National Housing Act a new subsection (i) 
permitting the insurance of mortgages cover- 
ing existing dwellings where the mortgagor is 
a consumer cooperative, basing the maximum 
amount of such mortgages on appraised 
value rather than replacement cost and (in 
the case of construction commenced in the 
future) requiring FHA inspection and com- 
pliance with the labor standards of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

Subsection (e) amends section 213 of the 
National Housing Act by adding subsections 
(j) through (n) (and makes conforming 
changes in other provisions of that act) to 
place the financing of the cooperative hous- 
ing program on a mutual basis, so that re- 
funds of premiums will be provided to the 
extent permitted by loss experience, through 
a newly created cooperative management 
housing insurance fund for financing man- 
agement-type and  investor-sponsor-type 
projects and a cooperative sales housing in- 
surance fund for financing sales-type proj- 
ects. 

Section 106. Increased mortgage amounts in 
Alaska, Guam, and Hawaii: This section 
amends section 214 of the National Housing 
Act (which authorizes an additional high- 
cost allowance for housing in Alaska, Guam, 
and Hawaii) to make it clear that the statu- 
tory dollar ceilings provided by other sections 
of that act for high-cost areas in Alaska, 
Guam, and Hawali may be increased by 50 
percent in the same way as the regular 
statutory dollar ceilings. 

Section 107. FHA mortgage insurance au- 
thorization: This section amends section 217 
of the National Housing Act to provide an 
additional general mortgage insurance au- 
thorization for FHA’s insurance programs of 
$6 billion to be available until July 1, 1959, 
and $4 billion (without carrying over any 
portion of such $6 billion which is not repre- 
sented by insurance granted or commitments 
made before July 1, 1959) to be available 
after that date. 

Section 108. Repeal of obsolete provision: 
This section repeals section 218 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, which involves section 
608 mortgage insurance for which applica- 
tion was filed prior to March 1950, and which 
has become obsolete. 

Section 109. Section 220 mortgage insur- 
ance: Subsection (a)(1) amends the sales 
housing provisions of section 220 of the 
National Housing Act to make the same in- 
creases in the maximum amount of an insur- 
able mortgage (from $20,000 to $25,000 for 
one-family and two-family residences) as 
those which were made in the section 203(b) 
sales housing program by section 102(a) (1) 
of the bill. 

Subsection (a) (2) amends the sales hous- 
ing provisions of section 220 to make the 
same reduction in the required downpay- 
ment (10 percent of the amount between 
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$13,500 and $18,000 and 25 percent of the 
amount over $18,000, instead of 15 percent 
of the amount between $13,500 and $16,000 
and 30 percent of the amount over $16,000) 
as was made in the section 203(b) sales hous- 
ing program by section 102(a) (2) of the bill. 

Subsection (a)(3) amends the sales hous- 
ing provisions of section 220 to permit a non- 
occupant mortgagor to obtain a mortgage 
in the same amount as that available to an 
owner-occupant by placing 15 percent of the 
mortgage amount in escrow to be applied to 
the reduction of the mortgage if no pur- 
chaser is found within 18 months, the same 
as was done in the section 203 (b) sales hous- 
ing program by section 102(c) of the bill. 

Subsection (b) amends the rental housing 
provisions of section 220 to increase from 
$12.5 million to $20 million the maximum 
amount of a mortgage which may be in- 
sured thereunder. 

Subsection (c) amends the rental housing 
provisions of section 220 to provide increases 
in the maximum per-room and per-unit dol- 
lar amount limitations (including increases 
applicable to elevator-type structures and 
high-cost areas) proportionate to those 
which were provided under the section 207 
rental housing program by section 104 of the 
bill. 

Section 110. Section 221 relocation hous- 
ing mortgage insurance: Subsection (a) 
amends section 221(d)(2) of the National 
Housing Act to increase the maximum 
amount of an insurable mortgage on a 
single-family residence under that section 
from $9,000 to $10,000 in normal-cost areas 
and from $10,000 to $12,000 in high-cost 
areas. 

Subsection (b)(1) amends section 221 0d) 
of such act to increase the dollar amount 
limitations per family unit for rental hous- 
ing mortgages insured thereunder from 
$9,000 to $10,000 in normal-cost areas and 
from $10,000 to $12,000 in high-cost areas. 

Subsection (b)(2) amends the existing 
rental housing program for nonprofit organ- 
izations in section 221(d) to provide that 
the maximum loan ratio (which is 100 per- 
cent under existing law and would not ke 
changed by the bill) shall be based on re- 
placement cost in the case of new construc- 
tion and on value in the case of rehabilita- 
tion projects, instead of on value in both 
cases as provided by existing law. 

Subsection (b) also amends section 221(d) 
to establish a new rental housing program 
for profit organizations similar to the sec- 
tion 220 rental housing program. The maxi- 
mum loan ratio for mortgages under the 
new program would be 90 percent of replace- 
ment cost in the case of new construction 
and 90 percent of value in the case of reha- 
bilitation projects; and the Federal Housing 
Commissioner would be authorized to re- 
quire the mortgagor to be regulated or re- 
stricted as to rents or sales, charges, capital 
structure, rate of return, and methods of 
operation. The maximum mortgage amount 
and dollar amount limitation per family 
unit would be the same as in the case of the 
existing section 221 rental housing program 
for nonprofit organizations. 

Subsection (c) contains a conforming 
amendment, 

Subsection (d) amends section 212(a) of 
the National Housing Act to make the labor 
standards provisions of that section ap- 
plicable to rental housing projects con- 
structed by profit organizations with mort- 
gage insurance under section 221. 

Section 111. Servicemen's housing mort- 
gage insurance: This section amends sec- 
tion 222(b) of the National Housing Act 
(relating to housing for servicemen and 
their families) to increase the maximum 
amount of a mortgage insurable thereunder 
from $17,100 to $20,000, and to extend mort- 
gage insurance under such section 222 (with 
a maximum mortgage amount of $9,000) to 
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low-cost sales housing in outlying areas 
which meets the requirements of section 
203 (1) of the National Housing Act. 

Section 112. Builder's cost certification: 
This section makes a technical amendment 
to section 227 of the National Housing Act 
to provide that the cost certification re- 
quirements of that section are applicable 
to the new profit rental housing program 
established under section 221 of that act by 
section 110(b) of the bill. 

Section 113. Mortgage insurance for nurs- 
ing homes: This section adds to title II of 
the National Housing Act a new section 
229 establishing a program of FHA mort- 
gage insurance for nursing homes. 

Subsection (a) of the new section 229 de- 
clares that it is the purpose of the section 
to assist in the provision of urgently needed 
nursing homes. 

Subsection (b) contains definitions of 
terms used in the section. The term “nurs- 
ing home” would mean a proprietary facility 
(ie, a facility privately owned and oper- 
ated for profit) which is licensed or regu- 
lated by the State (or a political subdi- 
vision thereof where there is no State li- 
censing law) for the accommodation of con- 
valescents and other persons who are not 
acutely ill and not in need of hospital care 
but who require skilled nursing care and 
related medical services; such care or serv- 
ices would be prescribed by, or performed 
under the general direction of, persons li- 
censed by State law to provide it. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the Federal 
Housing Commissioner to insure mortgages 
on new or rehabilitated nursing homes and 
to make commitments for such insurance 
prior to the execution of such mortgages or 
disbursement thereon. 

Subsection (d) sets forth the conditions 
on which the Commissioner may insure mort- 
gages covering nursing homes under the 
new program. Any such mortgage would 
have to be executed by a mortgagor ap- 
proved by the Commissioner; and the Com- 
missioner could require the mortgagor to be 
regulated or restricted as to charges and 
methods of operation and, if the mortgagor 
is a corporation, as to capital structure and 
rate of return. Any such mortgage would be 
limited in amount to $1 million, and to 75 
percent of the estimated value of the prop- 
erty. The maximum interest rate would be 
5 percent of the outstanding principal bal- 
ance (exclusive of premium charges for in- 
surance), and the maturity would be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner. 

Subsection (d) also provides that no mort- 
gage may be insured under the new program 
unless the Commissioner has received a cer- 
tification of the need for the nursing home 
from the State agency which has been desig- 
nated under title VI of the Public Health 
Service*Act to survey the need in the State 
for the construction of hospitals and for the 
furnishing of hospital, clinic, and similar 
services. 

Subsection (e) authorizes the Commis- 
sioner to permit the release of a part or parts 
of the mortgaged property from the lien of 
any mortgage insured under the program, 

Subsection (f) makes the provisions of 
section 207 of the National Housing Act 
which relate to premiums and payment of 
insurance applicable to mortgages covering 
nursing homes under the new section 229, 

This section of the bill also makes the 
labor standards of the Davis-Bacon Act (as 
contained in section 212 of the National 
Housing Act) applicable to the construction 
of nursing homes financed with insurance 
under the new section 229. 

Section 114. Technical amendments. This 
section makes various amendments in the 
National Housing Act to add necessary cross 
references between section 204 of the act 
(relating to payment of insurance) and five 
of the insurance programs (the title I prop- 
erty improvement program, the section 220 
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sales housing program, the section 221 re- 
location housing program, the section 222 
servicemen's housing program, and the sec- 
tion 809 program for civilian housing at de- 
fense installations) to which the section 204 
procedures apply. The corresponding cross 
reference between section 204 and the sec- 
tion 213 cooperative housing program is pro- 
vided in section 105(e) (5) of the bill. 

Section 115. Inclusion of conveyance costs 
in debentures: This section amends section 
204(k) of the National Housing Act to permit 
the Federal Housing Commissioner to include 
certain costs of conveying property to FHA 
in the debentures issued to mortgagees on de- 
fault under any of the title II sales housing 
programs and under the title VI and title 
IX programs. 

Section 116. Voluntary termination of in- 
surance; This section adds to the National 
Housing Act a new section 230, permittnig the 
voluntary termination of FHA insurance (on 
a mortgage covering a one-, two-, three-, or 
four-family residence) before the mortgage 
is paid off in cases where such termination is 
mutually desired by the mortgagor and the 
mortgagee, upon payment of a termination 
charge sufficient to protect the insurance 
fund involved. 


TITLE I— HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 


Section 201. Adds a new section 231 to 
the National Housing Act to provide a new 
program of mortgage insurance on housing 
for elderly persons. Projects may consist of 
eight or more new or rehabilitated living 
units specially designed for elderly persons. 
The term “elderly person” is defined to 
mean any person 60 years of age or more. 
The maximum mortgage would be $20 mil- 
lion, except that governmental instrumental- 
ities or specially controlled nonprofit cor- 
porations could receive mortgages up to $50 
million, 

The mortgage could be as high as $8,100 
per living unit; and $8,400 in the case of 
elevator-type structures. In high-cost areas, 
an additional $1,000 could be added to the 
mortgage for each room in the living unit. 

In the case of projects sponsored by pri- 
vate nonprofit corporations or by public in- 
strumentalities, the mortgage could equal 
100 percent of replacement cost. In the case 
of profit-motivated projects, the mortgage 
could not exceed 90 percent of replacement 
cost. 

The maximum interest rate would be 5 
percent. 

The economic soundness test of FHA’s 
regular rental housing program would not 
be applicable to this program. Prevailing 
wage requirements now applicable to FHA 
rental housing would be made applicable to 
profit-motivated projects for the elderly. 


TITLE HII FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Section 301. Increase in mortgage ceilings: 
This section amends section 302(b) of the 
National Housing Act to increase the maxi- 
mum mortgage which FNMA may purchase 
from $15,000 to $18,000 in the case of mort- 
gages purchased under the regular secondary 
market program and from $15,000 to $17,500 
in the case of mortgages purchased under 
the special assistance program. Under the 
bill, as under existing law, these limits 
would not be applicable to military housing 
mortgages insured under section 803 of the 
National Housing Act or to mortgages cov- 
ering housing located in Alaska, Guam, or 
Hawaii. 

Section 302. Secondary market operations: 
Subsection (a) amends section 301(a) of the 
National Housing Act (the statement of 
FNMA's purposes) to provide that its sec- 
ondary market operations shall have the ad- 
ditional purpose of “aiding in the stabiliza- 
tion of the mortgage market”; and subsec- 
tion (b) amends section 304(a) of such act 
(which sets forth the manner in which the 
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secondary market operations are to be con- 
ducted) so as to reflect this purpose. 

Subsection (c) amends section 304(a) of 
the National Housing Act to make the stand- 
by commitment feature of FNMA's second- 
ary market program applicable to the 
financing of existing homes as well as pro- 
posed construction. 

Section 303. Special assistance program: 
This section amends section 305(e) of the 
National Housing Act to authorize an in- 
crease in the special support fund for sec- 
tion 213 cooperative housing mortgages by 
such amounts, not exceeding $75 million, as 
may be specified from time to time in ap- 
propriation acts. Of this $75 million in- 
crease, $37.5 million could be approved for 
mortgages on consumer cooperatives and 
the other $37.5 million for mortgages on 
builder-sponsored cooperatives. The max- 
imum amounts of commitments for the pur- 
chase of section 213 cooperative housing 
mortgages which may be outstanding in any 
one State could be increased (from $20 mil- 
lion) by up to $7.5 million as may be speci- 
fied in appropriation acts. 

Section 304. Loan program: This section 
amends section 304(a) of the National 
Housing Act (and makes confirming amend- 
ments in other provisions of title III of that 
act) to authorize FNMA, under the regular 
secondary market program, to make short- 
term (12-month) loans on pledged FHA or 
GI mortgages. Such loans could be made in 
amounts up to 90 percent of the unpaid 
principal balances of the mortgages securing 
them; and the aggregate amount of such 
loans outstanding at any one time could not 
exceed 10 percent of FNMA’s total secondary 
market borrowing authority. The interest 
rate on such loans and the charges or fees 
required would be determined by FNMA 
from time to time with the objectives of 
preventing excessive use of its facilities and 
making its secondary market operations (in- 
cluding the new loan operations as well as 
the existing purchase operations) fully 
self-supporting. Borrowers under the new 
program would be required to make nonre- 
fundable capital contributions (not exceed- 
ing one-half of 1 percent of the Ioan) in the 
same manner as mortgage sellers under ex- 
isting law. 

Section 305. Investments by FNMA: This 
section amends sections 304(b), 306(b), and 
310 of the National Housing Act to au- 
thorize FNMA to invest its excess funds in 
obligations which are lawful investments for 
fiduciary, trust, or public funds, as well as in 
obligations issued or guaranteed by the 
United States. 

Section 306. FNMA purchase of mortgages 
held by HHFA: This section amends section 
306 of the National Housing Act to au- 
thorize FNMA to purchase (pursuant to 
commitments or otherwise), service, and sell 
any mortgages offered to it by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency or a constituent 
unit or agency thereof. 

TITLE IV- URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAM 

Section 401. Capital grant authorization: 
This section would authorize appropriations 
of additional funds for the urban renewal 
program of $100 million for the present fiscal 
year and $250 million for each of the fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961. Such appropriations 
would be required before capital grant con- 
tracts may be entered into. 

Section 402. Loan authorization: This sec- 
tion would authorize appropriations of up to 
$400 million for the purpose of obtaining ad- 
ditional loan funds for the urban renewal 
program. 

TITLE V—COLLEGE HOUSING 


Section 501. Authorization: This section 
amends section 401(d) of the Housing Act of 
1950 to authorize appropriations, not exceed- 
ing $200 million, to provide additional funds 
for college housing loans. Of this increase, 
up to $20 million may be made available for 
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such related facilities as cafeterias and stu- 
dent centers and up to $20 million may be 
made available for loans to hospitals for 
housing intern- and student nurses. 

Section 502. Cooperative student housing: 
Subsection (a) amends section 404(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1950 to provide that nonprofit 
student housing cooperative corporations 
established for the sole purpose of providing 
housing for students (or students and fac- 
ulty) at an educational institution shall be 
eligible to receive college housing loans. 

Subsection (b) amends section 401 of such 
act to require that the note securing any 
such loan to a student housing cooperative 
corporation be cosigned by the educational 
institution where the cooperative is located. 
Under this amendment, title to the housing 
constructed with any such loan would vest 
in the educational institution in the event 
of the dissolution of the cooperative. 

Section 503. Labor standards: This section 
adds to section 402 of the Housing Act of 
1950 a new subsection (e), requiring that all 
persons employed in the construction of col- 
lege housing after the date of the enactment 
of the bill shall be paid at not less than the 
prevailing wage rate in the locality, as de- 
termined in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, except in the case of persons who 
voluntarily donate their services without full 
compensation in order to lower construction 
costs. 

TITLE VI—AVOIDANCE OF FORECLOSURE 


Section 601. This section amends section 
204(a) of the National Housing Act to 
authorize the Commissioner, where a mort- 
gage covering a one-, two-, three-, or four- 
family dwelling insured under any of FHA's 
title II programs is in default due to circum- 
stances beyond the mortgagor's control and 
the default will probably be corrected 
within a reasonable period of time, to ex- 
tend the time for curing such default and to 
enter into an agreement providing for the 
payment to the mortgagee in debentures 
(if the mortgage is subsequently foreclosed) 
of any interest thereafter accruing. 


TITLE VII-—MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 701. Reacquisition by former own- 
ers: Subsection (a) amends title IX of the 
National Housing Act to authorize the Com- 
missioner, in disposing of properties acquired 
by him in insurance operations under such 
title, to give former mortgagor-owners a 
preference and priority of opportunity to re- 
acquire such properties on prices and terms 
reasonably commensurate with the value of 
the properties and not less favorable than 
those offered by other prospective purchasers. 

Subsection (b) amends section 608 of the 
National Housing Act to give to former 
mortgagor-owners of projects insured under 
that section the same right of reacquisition 
as that which is given to former mortgagor- 
owners of title IX projects under the amend- 
ments made by subsection (a). 

Section 702. Surveys of public works plan- 
ning: This section amends section 702 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to authorize the Admin- 
istrator to use during any fiscal year up to 
$50,000 from the section 702 revolving fund 
to conduct surveys of the status and current 
volume of State and local public works plan- 
ning and surveys of estimated State and 
local public works requirements. 

Section 703. Disposal of Passyunk and 
Newport war housing projects: Subsection 
(a) extends by 2 years the period during 
which military personnel (and civilians em- 
ployed in defense activities) may continue to 
occupy the Passyunk war housing projects, 
which are presently owned by the Housing 
Authority of Philadelphia pursuant to sec- 
tion 406 of the Housing Act of 1956, with 
occupancy preference and without regard to 
their income. 

Subsection (b) amends section 406 of the 
Hcusing Act of 1956 to provide a similar 
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2-year extension in the case of the housing 
project which was conveyed to the Housing 
Authority of Newport, R.I., under that sec- 
tion. 

Section 704. Farm housing research: This 
section amends section 603(c) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1957 to extend the farm housing 
research program for 2 additional years 
(until June 30, 1961), and to authorize ap- 
propriations of $50,000 a year during such 
additional period. 

Section 705. Hospital construction: This 
section amends section 605 of the Housing 
Act of 1956 so as to extend for 2 additional 
years (through June 30, 1960), the author- 
ity granted by that section for loans and 
grants to public and nonprofit agencies for 
hospital construction under the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and Sery- 
ices Act of 1951, where applications for such 
assistance were filed before June 30, 1953, 
and denied solely because of lack of funds. 
An appropriation of $7.5 million would be 
authorized for each of the 2 additional years. 

Section 706. Real estate loans by national 
banks: This section adds to section 203 of 
the National Housing Act a new subsection 
(j), providing that mortgage loans insured 
under that section shall not be taken into 
account in applying the existing limitations 
(contained in sec. 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act) on the total amount of real estate 
loans which a national bank may make in 
relation to its capital and surplus or its time 
and savings deposits. 

Section 707. Purchase of participating in- 
terests by savings and loan associations: 
Subsection (a) amends section 5(c) of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 to permit 
savings and loan associations to purchase 
(without regard to the existing area restric- 
tion) participating interests in first mort- 
gages on one- to four-family homes, subject 
to two limitations: (1) No more than 20 per- 
cent of an association's assets may be used to 
purchase such interests; and (2) the aggre- 
gate of such participations plus all outstand- 
ing loans which the association has made 
under the existing exception from the $35,000 
and 50-mile limitations may not at any 
time exceed 30 percent of its assets. 

Subsection (b) further amends section 
5(c) of such act to provide that participat- 
ing interests in FHA or GI mortgages shall 
not be taken into account in determining 
the amount of loans which a savings and 
loan association may make within any of 
the percentage limitations contained in that 
section (the existing 20-percent limit on 
loans made without regard to the $35,000 
and 50-mile restrictions, the new 20-percent 
limit on the purchase of participations, and 
the 30-percent combined limit.) 

Section 708. Voluntary home mortgage 
credit program: This section extends for 2 
years (until July 31, 1961), the voluntary 
home mortgage credit program established 
by section 610 of the Housing Act of 1954. 

Section 709. Insurance of housing loans 
for migratory farm labor: Subsection (a) 
amends title V of the Housing Act of 1949 
to establish a new program under which the 
Secretary of Agriculture would insure loans 
made by private lenders to farmers, associa- 
tions of farmers, and county governments for 
the purpose of providing housing and related 
structures for migratory farm labor. Such 
loans would have to meet the conditions 
(set forth in the existing provisions of title 
V) applicable to direct farm housing loans 
by the Secretary, except that the maximum 
loan-to-value ratio would be 90 percent and 
the maximum interest rate would be 6 per- 
cent. An annual charge of up to 1 percent 
on the outstanding balance would be im- 
posed for the insurance; and the maximum 
amount of the principal obligations of the 
loans insured under the new program in any 
1 fiscal year could not exceed $25 million. 
In carrying out the new program, the Sec- 
retary would utilize the insurance fund 
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created by the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act as well as certain of the procedures 
prescribed by that act. 

Subsection (b) amends section 24 of the 
Federal Reserve Act to permit national banks 
to participate in the new insurance program 
established by subsection (a). It exempts 
loans insured under the new program from 
the limits prescribed by sectlon 24 for loan- 
to-value ratios and maturities of real estate 
loans made by national banks. 


CUBA IS NOT GOING RED 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Cuba is 
not going Red, Stuart Novins and his 
telecast over CBS 2 weeks ago to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Cuba has many problems, one of them 
being Communist infiltration, but it is 
inaccurate and unfair to say, as Novins 
did, that Cuba is now a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship where dissent is immediately 
and drastically punished and where the 
Reds are rapidly acquiring a beachhead. 

Castro and his top leaders are against 
communism and all other forms of 
tyranny. There is freedom of expres- 
sion in Cuba. I referred the text of the 
Novins’ telecast to the Inter-American 
Press Association for investigation. The 
report I received was in the form of a 
letter from Jules Dubois, Chicago Trib- 
une Latin America correspondent and 
chairman of the IAPA freedom of press 
committee. 

Dubois also happens to be the leading 
authority on Castro and is the author 
of a widely praised book on him. The 
winner of many awards for his work 
in journalism and for a free press, Jules 
Dubois knows more about freedom of 
the press in Cuba than anyone else. 

His letter is appended in full to these 
remarks. 

If the Communists were taking over 
rapidly, it would seem they would have 
arranged to win more positions than the 
very small number they did win in the 
recent labor union elections. 

An editorial in the New York Times 
May 13, 1959, in part states: 

The Communist were appointed to posts of 
power by Batista. Their hold on the Cuban 
Confederation of Workers came through Gen- 
eral Batista's appointments. They were not 
persecuted by the dictator during the last 
two critical years of the revolution when 
many thousands of peasants, students, and 
professional men and women were arrested, 
tortured, and killed. 


Batista now is trying hard to get ad- 
mitted to the United States. He paid 
Edward Hart $5,000 on April 15, 1959, 
to help him reinstall himself and family 
at Daytona Beach, according to enter- 
prising newsman Ron May in the Madi- 
son (Wis.) Capital Times today. Hart 
registered as a foreign agent on May 5, 
1959. 

Hart prepared “Questions for Castro” 
which a Republican Congressman from 
Wisconsin inserted in the RrEcorp on 
April 20, 1959, all unaware of Hart's mis- 
sion for Batista. 
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Hart refused to tell Ron May about his 
interest when he called May to tell him 
certain members of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee would have comments about 
the Novins telecast which was shown pri- 
vately to several members of the Com- 
mittee. 

I understand Hart has in the past been 
active on behalf of several worthwhile 
causes. I also understand he has been 
sick and that he has three children. It 
is too bad he saw fit to help Batista. 
Batista does not need or deserve asylum 
here. 

If Hart intends to go on serving Ba- 
tista, he should make it clear to peo- 
ple with whom he deals that he is so 
employed. 

Castro’s Cuba is getting better every 
day. ‘The military trials have ended. 
Habeas corpus will soon be restored. A 
date for the elections will, I feel sure, 
soon be announced. Castro’s semiofficial 
newspaper, Revolucion, has been criti- 
cizing the Communists as “divisionists.” 

Cuba going Red? No; but in the other 
direction. Go look again. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has an aggressive, intelligent, and lib- 
eral news-gathering operation. I think 
Stuart Novins is honest, conscientious, 
and able, but I think his lack of knowl- 
edge of Spanish and the complex situa- 
tion were too much for him. Certainly 
his evidence did not stand up under 
analysis by Jules Dubois. What was 
left did not support the Novins charge 
that Cuba is a totalitarian dictatorship 
where public dissent meets quick re- 
prisal and where the Communists were 
rapidly taking over control. 

On May 5, 1959, I inserted the text 
of the Novins telecast. Following these 
remarks I am including, by unanimous 
consent, the text of a telecast yesterday, 
Is Cuba Going Red?—Part II.“ the 
text of the report Jules Dubois sent me 
about the Novins findings, a news story 
from the Havana Times—May 7, 1959— 
setting forth other Dubois statements, 
and a news story from the Washington 
Post of May 16, 1959: 

Is Cusa Gotnc Rep?—Paart II 
(Broadcast over the CBS Television Network, 

Sunday, May 17, 1959, 6-6:30 p.m. Par- 

ticipants: Dr. Ernesto Dihigo, Cuban Am- 

bassador to the United States; Dr. Manuel 

Bisbe, Cuban Ambassador to the United 

Nations; Carlos M. Lechuga, Alternate 

Representative of Cuba to the U.N.; Rep- 

resentative CHARLES O. Porter, Democrat, 

of Oregon; CBS News Correspondent 

Stuart Novins; Leo Cherne, director of the 

Research Institute of America. Modera- 

tor: CBS News Correspondent Howard K. 

Smith. Produced by William Weston. 

Directed by Michael Zeamer. Produced by 

_ CBS News from studio 41, New York) 

ANNOUNCER. The CBS Television Network 
presents, Is Cuba Going Red?” 

. TOWNSEND, Good afternoon, I'm Dal- 
las Townsend. Two weeks ago today CBS 
News presented a special report entitled, “Is 
Cuba Going Red?“ Correspondent Stuart 
Novins reported that Cuba today is becom- 
ing a totalitarian dictatorship and is rapidly 
becoming a Communist beachhead in the 
Caribbean. The program attracted wide at- 
tention and much favorable comment. It 
also drew criticism from representatives of 
the Cuban Government, who asked to be 
heard on the subject. CBS News stands be- 
hind its initial report. The material was 
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carefully researched, reported and checked. 
CBS News also points out that, beginning in 
the spring of 1957 when its men visited 
Fidel Castro in the Sierra Maestra, it has 
reported what he and other representatives 
of the 26th of July Movement have had to 
say. Dr. Castro has appeared on “Face the 
Nation”; President Urrutia has appeared in 
an interview and has been quoted fre- 
quently. Several representatives of the 
current Cuban administration appeared in 
“Castro’s Cuba,” a news special aired on 
January 28 of this year. Since the first of 
this year the Cuban Government's view- 
point has been quoted and reported on 
numerous occasions and on various news 
shows. Nevertheless, because of the lively 
reaction to the program of 2 weeks ago and 
because of the vital importance of this sub- 
ject to all Americans, CBS News has decided 
to provide an opportunity for continued dis- 
cussion of the issues raised in “Is Cuba Go- 
ing Red?” 

CBS News points out that it is interested 
only in reporting the facts, that it is not a 
partisan on the subject of Cuba, or on any 
other subject. It is objectively reporting 
the situation in Cuba today as it did during 
previous Cuban administrations, For today’s 
panel here is our moderator, Howard K. 
Smith. 

Moderator Surrk. How do you do. The 
topic, “Is Cuba Going Red?”; and the partic- 
ipants are Mr. Carlos M. Lechuga, Cuban del- 
egate to the United Nations; Dr. Manuel 
Bisbe, Cuban Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions; Dr. Ernesto Dihigo, Cuban Ambassa- 
dor to the United States; CBS News Cor- 
respondent Stuart Novins; Congressman 
CHARLES PORTER, of Oregon; who has taken a 
special interest in Latin American affairs; 
Mr. Leo Cherne, the Executive Director of 
the Research Institute of America. May we 
begin with Correspondent Stuart Novins. 

Mr. Novins. Yes, Howard. It is the policy 
of CBS News that its reporters are reporters 
and not debaters. I want to make it clear 
that I am a reporter and not a debater. I 
am here because personal attacks have been 
made against me after the report that was 
made 2 weeks ago. I would wish to say very 
clearly that the report that we made 2 
weeks ago was not motivated in any way by 
any kind of malice. It was a friendly warn- 
ing which was held up both to the Cuban 
people, the Cuban Government and the 
American people. If there are any errors 
in the report they are variances of detail, 
if they exist, and do not alter the findings. 
I stand by those as does CBS News. There 
is one thing more, if I may—the charges 
have been made in the Cuban press, since 
our report, that, in effect, I am on the pay 
of Mr. Batista. There was another charge 
that Mr. Batista owned either part of or all 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. I 
don’t need to comment on the second re- 
port, but on the charge that I am on the 
pay of Batista, I would point out that I was 
among the first to report the Batista admin- 
istration as the kind of reprehensible dicta- 
torship which it was and I think I will stand 
on that record, Gentlemen, to you, who 
represent Cuba, I can understand why the 
Cubans disagree publicly with what I said 
2 weeks ago but I ask only that you accept 
that what I said or may say in this coming 
half hour is motivated by friendship for 
Cuba and Cuba’s people. Congressman 
Porter, I think we should say for the rec- 
ord, that although you are a Congressman 
you are here, I believe, as a private individ- 
ual. That is my understanding. 

Moderator SmiTrH. Can we hear from Mr. 
Carlos M. Lechuga, Cuban delegate to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. LECHUGA. I will read a brief statement 
answering in a general way what Mr. Novins 
said 2 weeks ago. I want to say to the 
American public, only 90 miles away from 
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the Florida coast, the island Republic of 
Cuba is rapidly becoming one of the most 
solid democracies of the hemisphere. Its 
people have at last regained the joy of liv- 
ing; they have placed their faith and their 
trust in the conviction that Cuba's present 
government will give the nation a perma- 
nent system of social justice and respect for 
human rights. 

The struggle of the Cuban rebels has been 
rewarded by the immense popular backing of 
the present government. It is not true what 
Mr. Stuart Novins said in his program, that 
the Cubans cannot express in public any op- 
position. The proofs are on the contrary. It 
is not true that 475 large businesses have 
been interviewed by the government on eco- 
nomic or political grounds. All of these en- 
terprises were affected by a decree of the 
Ministry for the Recovery of Stolen Govern- 
ment Property, which was one of the meas- 
ures most hoped for by the Cuban people 
since it enables the Republic to recover part 
of the millions of dollars stolen by Batista 
and his partners. It is not true that the gov- 
ernment has just decreed a 30 percent wage 
increase for editorial employees; and because 
of that many papers will have to close down. 
In order to insure the existence of a free 
press, the new Cuban Government has stop- 
ped subsidizing newspapers and are studying 
how to solve the economic situation of some 
of the publications, but no decision has been 
taken yet. 

The Cuban press now enjoys absolute edi- 
torial freedom. The fact that any figure of 
the government responds to some criticism 
does not mean that free press is being cur- 
tailed. On the contrary, it is another in- 
stance of the free play of opinions, just as it 
exists in the United States. When President 
Roosevelt or President Truman, for example, 
referred to a certain American columnist in 
rather harsh terms, no one here thought of 
this as censorship. 

There has been talk about the attack 
against some American news agencies and 
publications. Obviously Cubans cannot re- 
main silent in the face of unfair criticisms, or 
when these agencies and publications distort 
the facts for the sake of sensationalism and 
try to undermine the prestige of the govern- 
ment. 

It is ridiculous, as Mr. Novins did, to quote 
a three-line item from the Soviet newspaper 
Izvestia which mentioned the campaign that 
certain segments of the American press had 
launched against Cuba and use it as a proof 
of Soviet support. What has Cuba to do 
with it all? Izvestia has sometimes published 
statements made by President Eisenhower 
and no one has ever drawn the conclusion 
that he is a Communist. 

In the CBS program 2 weeks ago, it was 
said that the Havana United Press office had 
received several telephone calls threatening 
to bomb their local office. We do not know 
how many calls were made, or if, in fact, 
the rumor quoted by Mr. Novins is true. 
However, both Mr. Novins and we are sure 
that no bomb was ever placed at the UP 
office. Another point raised by Mr. Novins 
came as a surprise to us. He said that the 
Cuban Government had the right to cancel 
paper import licenses. The truth is that the 
regulation operating in Cuba, more or less, 
is the same one existing in the United States 
as regards Canadian paper. And, we could 
say of the U.S. Government, what Mr. Novins 
says of ours. 

Western diplomatic sources, to use the 
same pattern of Mr. Novins, told us that 
when he, on May 3, asserted that the news- 
paperman Juan Luis Martin was under ar- 
rest on April 16, he was released 10 days 
before Mr. Novin's program, and is free in 
his home in Havana. He was imprisoned 
not because he is an anti-Communist, but for 
different reasons. Not one of the anti-Com- 
munist Cuban newspapermen are in jail and 
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never were. All of them, including me, are 
writing daily attacking them, as always. 

The new Cuba is a working democracy. 
And, that, indeed, is the only truth. 

Moderator SmitH. That was an opening 
statement of the Cuban point of view. 
Gentlemen, may I ask you in your further 
opening statements to try to keep them short 
because a half hour is a very short time. 
Dr. Bisbe. 

Dr. Bisse. I cannot justify the report made 
by Mr. Stuart Novins, “Is Cuba Going Red?” 
after Dr. Castro’s trip to the United States. 
In fact, our Prime Minister explained very 
clearly the democratic position of our Gov- 
ernment, and dispelled several false state- 
ments and rumors about the influence of 
communism in the present Cuban movement. 
Of course, there are Communists in Cuba, 
but there are also Communists in this coun- 
try; nevertheless because of this Mr. Novins 
will not call Red the Government of the 
United States. Mr. Novins cannot prove 
what he says. For instance, he interviewed 
Mr. David Salvador, chief of the Cuban labor 
movement, and asked him if he was now a 
Communist—since nobody has denied that 
he was a Communist when he was young— 
and Mr. Salvador answered: “I am not a 
Communist now.” This would suffice for 
anybody, but not for Mr. Novins. In spite 
of this, Mr. Novins affirms, without any proof, 
that Mr. Salvador is a Communist. That is 
false, absolutely false. I can assure and 
prove that when the April 1958 strike was 
being organized, Mr. Salvador, who for some 
years had been a member of the 26th of July 
Movement, rejected the participation of the 
Communist leaders in this strike, and I can 
add that at present Mr. Salvador is success- 
fully struggling against the Communists in 
the reorganization of the C.T.C. Cuban Con- 
federation of Labor. This is the truth and 
the whole truth about Mr. Salvador. 

Why does Mr. Novins make these assertions 
without proof and try to mislead American 
public opinion? Certainly, in Cuba the Re- 
volutionary Government does not persecute 
the Communists, but this, we maintain, is 
the right position, because if they are per- 
secuted then you make martyrs out of them. 

Moderator Smirn. Well, Dr. Bisbe, I want 
to return—— 

Dr. Brisk. Wait a minute—a little time. 
We think that the best way to fight com- 
munism is to solve the economic needs of 
the people. 

I conclude. We must reaffirm democracy 
and build up democracy. To be anti-Red 
only is not the best way to guarantee democ- 
racy in this crucial moment that we are liv- 
ing. 
Moderator SMITH. Dr. Dihigo? 

Dr. Duco. Thank you. I only want to 
say that I think that Mr. Novins’ report was 
not quite fair on account of some of the facts 
that he said were not presented in their true 
light. I am going to refer to only two or 
three examples. For example, when he in- 
terviewed David Salvador he takes a film 
and he asks David Salvador if he controls the 
different unions—telephone, sugar, bankers, 
laboratories, airlines, radio, television— 
what does the American public see? Mr. 
Salvador, in the film, nodding yes, and what 
was the truth? Mr. Salvador answers in 
Spanish that the union is organized, that the 
other union is organized, too, but the im- 
pression that the American public got was 
that Mr. Salvador was saying yes, that he, 
who was presented as a Communist, a few 
words later, had the control of all the union 
workers in Cuba. A second case is this. Mr. 
Novins refers to Lawyer Da Costa. Da Costa 
was the lawyer for the aviators that were 
tried in Santiago de Cuba and Mr. Novins 
says the following—but he has since resigned 
from the Army and has not been seen pub- 
licly since, The implication is that Lawyer 
Da Costa has been put under arrest or killed 
or he has been taken away and killed. I 
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know, personally, Mr. Da Costa. He is the 
brother-in-law of a very close friend of mine 
and I can assure Mr. Novins that it is true 
that Mr. Da Costa resigned from the Army 
but he is enjoying very good health and 
being free in Cuba. Any time that Mr. 
Novins comes back to Cuba I will be very 
pleased to introduce him to Lawyer Da 
Costa. 

Mr. Novtns. I am delighted to hear it. 

Dr. Drxico. In the third place and I am 
going to finish—Mr, Novins talks about Com- 
munist-led unions and elections that had 
been held in the unions have resulted in a 
terrible defeat of the Communists. The 
Communists have lost almost all the elections 
in the unions, so where is the Communist in- 
fluence in Cuba? I think naturally that 
Mr. Novins incurred these mistakes on ac- 
count that he took his information from 
very unreliable sources and I can assure Mr. 
Novins and I am going to finish now—that 
if I thought that the Cuban Government was 
Communist, be sure I would not be the Am- 
bassador in Washington. 

Mr. Novins. Mr. Ambassador, for the sake 
of the record, I did not say that the Cuban 
Government was Communist anywhere in 
that report. 

Moderator SmirH. Can we now call on 
Congressman CHARLES Porter, of Oregon? 

Congressman Porter. I'd like to approach 
the main question: “Is Cuba Going Red?” 
And, of course, Mr. Novins answered that 
question by saying, “Yes.” He said it is 
rapidly becoming a Communist beachhead 
and it’s a totalitarian dictatorship now— 
you did say that?—where you can’t stick up 
your head and argue or you get called a 
counterrevolutionary and the penalty for 
counterrevolution is death. Let’s examine 
that. 

First of all, all of us here are against dic- 
tatorship; all of us are against communism. 
We are for democracy. We want to see Cuba 
become a democracy. We are not disagreed 
on that, 

What we are disagreed on: Is it a totali- 
tarian dictatorship now? 

I don’t think it is. There is difference be- 
tween Communist infiltration, which we have 
in this country and in every free country in 
the world, and Communist domination. Let 
me list six reasons why I don't think Cuba 
is going Red. 

In the first place, Castro and his top lead- 
ers—and some of them are here—are not 
Communists. They speak out against com- 
munism, Communist dictators. 

Thirdly, Cubans can criticize without re- 
prisal. 

I referred Mr. Novins’ report to the Inter- 
American Press Association and John 
O'Rourke of the Washington Daily News re- 
ferred to Jules Dubois, who is the head of 
their committee on freedom of the press. 
Jules Dubois made a very detailed report on 
the Novins’ broadcast, found many errors in 
it, many errors which I can’t go into here 
today. 

Mr. Novins. Why not? 

Congressman PORTER, We 
the—— 

Mr. Novins. If you are going to make 
charges, let’s specify. 

Congressman Porter. But he ends up, 
“there is freedom of the press today in Cuba.” 

Now, an election will be announced soon 
in Cuba, which is an important thing. 

Mr. Novins. When, Congressman? 

Congressman Porter. It will be announced. 

Mr. Novins. When? 

Congressman Porter. Five Communists 
lost overwhelmingly in the recent labor elec- 
tions. 

So, we do have infiltration; yes. We have 
infiltration everywhere and Cuba has many 
problems. But Cuba is not a dictatorship 
today. 

Mr. Novins told me before the broadcast, 
as I suspected, he doesn’t speak Spanish 
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very well. He spent 2 months down there, 
half of those 2 months on vacation—vaca- 
tion, mind you, in a country that is rapidly 
becoming a Communist beachhead and 
where a totalitarian dictatorship—— 

Mr. Novins. Mr. Smith, I can't allow that 
to goon. 

What is your source of information? 

Congressman Porter. My source is Jules 
Dubois, who is the Cuban correspondent for 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. Novins. Did Mr. Dubois follow me for 
this month that I was allegedly on vacation? 

Congressman PORTER., I am from 
his letter: “He spent half his time in what 
he described as a dictatorship on vacation, 
according to what he told me when I saw 
him briefly in Havana.” 

Mr. Novins. Obviously, you don’t think I 
am going to tell my competition what I am 
doing on a story, Congressman. Let's be 
reasonable. 

Congressman Porter. I would think you 
would have asked Mr. Dubois about freedom 
of the press in Cuba. 

Mr. Novins. Are you suggesting that the 
way to cover a story is to have a reporter 
talk to other reporters? 

Congressman Porter. I am suggesting 
that Jules Dubois is the best authority on 
freedom of the press in Latin America in 
the whole country. He has written this 
book on Fidel Castro. He has had many 
medals from people. He knows what's going 
on down there. And how can you tell about 
the Cuban press when you can't even read 
Spanish very well? 

Moderator SmirH. Gentlemen, we are 

back to this point in a moment. 
But first, I would like to ask Mr. Leo Cherne 
to say something before Mr. Novins has a 
good slug of time to answer some of these 
statements. 

Mr. CHERNE. What I would like to say flows 
directly from one of the most encouraging 
Statements of all made by Dr. Fidel Castro 
when he addressed the Overseas Press Club 
in New York during his visit to this country. 
He said, the best friends of democracy are 
those who never support tyranny. I accept 
that. Iam sure we all do, and precisely be- 
cause we accept it we are, of course, all very 
sensitive therefore to whether or not those 
who do support tyranny—and communism is 
tyranny—whether they find themselves in 
any of the key, important spots in a com- 
munity. 

There is no question at all that you gentle- 
men, representing the Cuban Government, 
are the best representation of a democratic 
future. There is no question at all in my 
Judgment that virtually all of the cabinet 
members of the government are equally that 
representation. 

But I'd like to quote Congressman PORTER 
in fact. On May 2, Congressman Porter, 
on the floor of the Congress, described as 
democratic and able public servants, Finance 
Minister Lopez-Fresquet, Ambassador Dihigo, 
Foreign Minister Agramonte. They are the 
hope of Cuba today, he said. 

Then he continued, the opposing faction, 
however, include Army Chief Raul Castro, La 
Cabana Fortress Commandant che“ Gue- 
vara, Labor Chief David Salvador, Revolu- 
cion Editor Carlos Franqui. 

“Their policies“ —these are Congressman 
Porrer’s words—"“their policies, whatever 
their intention, are aiding the Communists 
in an attempt to take over the revolution.” 

The concern which I have and share with 
many in America, and certainly the members 
of the press, is in this effort to take over a 
government which so richly deserves a demo- 
cratic, peaceful future determined by its own 
people. 

Moderator SmirH. Can we have Stuart 
Novins now to answer some of the statements 
that have been made? 

Mr. Novins. There have been a lot of state- 
ments made. 
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Congressman Porter. Are you going to 
answer them in Spanish? 

Mr. Novins. Let's talk about that for just 
about 30 seconds. That’s just about as 
ridiculous—if you forgive the phrase—as any 
kind of quibbling I have heard. 

For one thing, I think, to follow your sug- 
gestion to the logical conclusion, we should 
withdraw all reporters from the Middle East 
who don’t speak Arabic or Hebrew. We 
should withdraw every correspondent who- 
ever goes to any country. 

The fact is—I will freely admit it—it was 
much harder to do it my way, but I got it 
done. 

Congressman Porter. And you read all the 
papers, I suppose? 

Mr. Nowixs. Well, now, what do you want 
to do? List the papers and have me go down 
the line? 

Mr. Lecruca. May 

Congressman Porter. Take your—— 

Mr. Lecuuca. Because Mr. Novins said in 
his report, that you spoke with hundreds of 
persons in Cuba—— 

Mr. Novrxs. I did, indeed. 

Mr. Lecuuca. In English or Spanish? 

Mr. Novixs. I spoke in English with those 
who could speak English and through in- 
terpreters with those who did not speak 
English. 

Mr. Lecnuca, With hundreds of people in 
Cuba? 

Mr. Novins. Absolutely. 

Moderator Smirn. Can we let Mr. Novins 
have the floor for a moment? 

Mr. Novixs. Les. I have a letter which is 
written by Congressman PORTER to the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, News and Pub- 
lic Affairs Department, under the letterhead 
of the Congress of the United States, al- 
though I assume this is a private letter, and 
in it he accuses me of putting out “a highly 
misleading report.” Those were your words, 
Congressman? 

Congressman PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. Novins. He also said: “Half-truths 
were submitted by Novins,” and you also re- 
ferred to the observations that we made as 
“extreme and nonfactual statements.” 

Congressman Porter. Do you want some 
examples? 

Mr. Novins. Just a minute, Congressman. 
Let's turn to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. On 
May 5 this was said by a Congressman on 
the floor, speaking about our broadcast: “It 
is an honest, conscientious report.” Then 
the Congressman goes on to say: “Novins’ 
report, on the whole, intelligent, factual, and 
sincere, is, I hope, going to help in the proc- 
ess of cleaning up the situation.” 

Congressman Porter. I think both—— 

Mr. Novins. Just a moment, just a mo- 
ment. Who said that? Who was the Con- 
gressman? Congressman PORTER? 

Congressman PORTER. Right. 

Mr. Novins. You said it? 

Congressman PORTER. Right. 

Mr. Novrns. Will you please explain how it 
is that I can be factual one day and false a 
week later on the basis of the same state- 
ments? 

Congressman Porter. Yes; because by that 
time I had a report from Jules Dubois, some 
four pages, single space. 

Mr. Novins. I don't attempt to debate him. 
He is not here. 

Congressman Porter. No. But I had his 
story about the things you have said there. 
I had letters from other people about it, too. 
But Jules Dubois, who is the authority in 
this field and who received many awards 

Mr. Novins. Modesty forbids me to suggest 
that there may be other authorities than Mr. 
Dubois. I would hesitate to accept any- 
thing that any single source gave me, no mat- 
ter how meritorious it might be. 

Congressman Porter. He is the representa- 
tive of the Inter-American Press Association. 

Mr. Cuerne. I don’t carry the responsibil- 
ity of sustaining, defending what it is that 
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Stuart Novins did or what, in fact, CBS 
ever does. I do know, in the spirit in which 
this program has been arranged, that there 
is no one at table who has not been con- 
cerned about the possibility that the present 
penetration of certain areas of Cuban life 
by members of the Communist Party may 
not, in fact, jeopardize a democracy we all 
seek. I do know, Mr. Congressman—— 

Congressman Porter. Let's be specific. 

Mr. CHERNE. That you have been con- 
cerned—— 

Congressman Porter. I have been. 

Mr. CHERNE. That you were deeply con- 
cerned when former President Jose Figueres 
visited, with deep friendship, a sister de- 
mocracy in Cuba and when he made his first 
speech to the Cuban people, to have the 
microphone pulled from his hand by David 
Salvador an act not only ungracious but 
containing a good deal more. I do know 
your concern, Mr. Congressman, so that it 
isn't really either useful or reasonable for 
us to jockey ourselves into a position that 
this is a problem that doesn't exist or is not 
of significant magnitude. 

Congressman Porter. Nobody says it isn’t. 

Mr. Novins. This is a problem which is 
capable of solution, and we mention that in 
the report. We suggested in the report that 
the situation could be changed by Dr. Castro 
if he called a constitutionally guaranteed 
free election. 

Now, the record will show that on several 
occasions, first he said, we will do it in a 
year; then he said, we will do it in 18 months 
to 2 years. Then he said, we will do it in 
4 years. 

Congressman PORTER. We are agreed 

Mr. Novins. Then he said, we won't do it 
until all poverty is wiped out, until everyone 
has a hospital bed. 

Certainly, we are in favor of poverty being 
wiped out and we are in favor of hospital 
beds. But where is the election, which will 
not drive the Communists gentlemen 
into prison, as has been suggested, but will 
bring them out in the open where you can 
count them. 

Moderator SMITH. This is a specific and 
serious point. Can some of our Cuban guests 
answer this? 

Mr. LECHUGA. I don’t get the question. 
Please repeat it. 

Mr. CHERNE. The question is: when will 
the election be held? 

We have been concerned because, initially, 
Dr. Castro indicated that the election would 
be held within 18 months after the revolu- 
tion; then, subsequently, he said, 2 years. 

Mr. LECHUGA. Yes. 

Mr. CHERNE. When he was in this country, 
he said within 4 years. There has been an 
additional statement of Dr. Castro in which 
he indicated there could not be an election 
until illiteracy, poverty and the other ter- 
rible social evils of Cuba are eliminated. 

Dr. BISBE. As soon as possible we will have 
elections. 

Dr. Dinigo. The last statement made by 
Dr. Castro in the States was that 4 years was 
the maximum term, but that elections would 
be held as soon as possible, and we are wait- 
ing for a new statement from Dr. Castro say- 
ing when the elections will take place. 

Mr. CHERNE. Dr. Dihigo, will you not con- 
cede, especially on the basis of the evidence 
of two other Caribbean nations, Venezuela 
and Costa Rica, for example, that an election 
4 years after revolution is not exactly the 
best basis upon which to build a democratic 
future? You would regard that as rather 
excessive, would you not, Dr. Dihigo? 

Dr. Dio. I am sure we will have elec- 
tions much before 4 years. 

Mr. CHERNE. Much before. 

The sooner, gentiemen, the better. In 
fact, if there were an announcement within 
the next few days that elections will take 
place within 12 to 18 months, I do believe 
a great deal will already have been accom- 
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plished, Doctor, to guarantee Cuba its demo- 
cratic future. 

Mr. LecHuca. The date of the election has 
nothing to do with the accusations of Mr. 
Novins. That does not mean that Cuba is 
going Red because the government doesn’t 
set a date for the election. 

Mr. CHERNE. But the reverse is true: if 
elections are to be deferred for a period of up 
to 4 years—just a moment, I am taking Dr. 
Castro's statement—and if, as we do recog- 
nize, there are members of the Communist 
Party in active and significant roles in areas 
of Cuban life—— 

Mr. LecHuGa. No, no. 

Mr. CHERNE. Then it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the two of them do not bode well 
for a democratic future. 

Mr. LecHuca. They have been defeated 
only recently in union elections that have 
been held. 

Mr. CHERNE. That is why they fear elec- 
tions, because they have been defeated. 

Moderator SmirH. I’m sorry. Our half 
hour has passed very quickly, indeed, I'm 
afraid. I have to thank you now for an in- 
teresting, animated, and, I hope, a useful 
discussion, 

A hard and fast judgment on Cuba's fu- 
ture will have to wait until that future be- 
comes a little more present. In the mean- 
time, I hope our Cuban friends will acknowl- 
edge that old Latin-American complaint 
against us is now out of date. The com- 
plaint is that we are indifferent to our 
neighbors. In fact, we are vitally and inti- 
mately interested in them, as we hope they 
are in us. 

Good evening. 

Joun O'Rourke has referred to me the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 5, 1959, which 
contains the text of the Stuart Novins 
Broadcast over CBS “Is Cuba Going Red?” 
He has written to you that I would reply to 
that part of your remarks concerning press 
freedom in which you suggest that “The 
Inter-American Press Association should in- 
vestigate these charges immediately and 
make a public report.” 

The Inter-American Press Association has 
been aware of the true situation of the press 
in Cuba for many years. First, in evaluat- 
ing the Novins performance it must be borne 
in mind that he is not fluent in the Spanish 
language and, undoubtedly, did not assidu- 
ously study the newspapers published in 
Cuba. He spent half of his time in what he 
described as a dictatorship on vacation, ac- 
cording to what he told me when I saw him 
briefly in Havana last month. At no time 
did he ask me for my views on the condition 
of the press in Cuba. 

Mr. Novins’ charges, that there is no free 
press in Cuba, are not supported by the 
facts. Neither has there been intimidation, 
as he charges. There is no remedy for fear. 

There was criticism by Fidel Castro of cer- 
tain newspaper commentaries. It is not 
true that he urged his listeners to boycott 
the publications of his critics. And, in the 
case of Prensa Libre, when the crowd—that 
heard his criticism of an editorial—shouted 
for reprisals, Castro quickly silenced them. 
He made it clear that he wanted no reprisals 
and that he was merely exercising the right 
to reply to his critics. He emphasized that 
he would continue to exercise such right and 
that the press had the right to express 
adverse opinions. 

Sergio Carbo, the editor of Prensa Libre, 
not only published Castro’s criticism but 
promptly replied to the premier in forceful 
and frank language. And, Prensa Libre has 
continued to criticize the government when- 
ever it is considered necessary and to praise 
it when it deserved praise. 

There have been constructive criticisms in 
other newspapers. One, recently, was criti- 
cized by Raul Castro in a May Day speech. 
He suggested a boycott but did not mention 
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the paper’s name. It published a banner line 
that read “Urge Fidel To Return Home,” and 
the story quoted Senator SMATHERS. The 
implication in the headline was interpreted 
that trouble was brewing at home. 

The case of Juan Luis Martin had nothing 
to do with his journalistic activities at El 
Mundo. Dr. Jorge Quintana, dean of the 
College of Newspapermen of Havana and a 
member of the Committee of Freedom of the 
Press of the Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion, visited Martin in prison long before 
Novins probably heard of the case. Quin- 
tana was instrumental, though, in helping 
to obtain his release. Martin had drafted 
the army communiques that referred to Cas- 
tro and his rebels as “bandits, rascals, and 
Communists” and carried an identification 
card issued by Batista's military intelligence. 

That the United Press received threatening 
telephone calls from cranks after a Castro 
speech should not be surprising to anyone. 
You are familiar with the reasons of hos- 
tility in Cuba against that wire service. 
What Novins failed to report, and demon- 
strated a lack of objectivity, was that Castro 
made peace with the U.S. press during his 
visit to the United States. 

In another marathon TV talkathon, that 
lasted 5% hours, last Sunday night, Castro 
was asked whether steps would be taken by 
the Government to counter some attacks by 
the press in the United States. He replied 
that there were many newspapers in the 
United States that were not attacking him 
or the Government of Cuba. He did not 
lash into the wire services, magazines, or 
make any of the former charges that inter- 
national oligarchies were paying for the at- 
tacks. 

Yet, at no time in the past, when he gave, 
verbally, lashings to the above did he or any 
member of his Government attempt to in- 
hibit the reporting from Cuba by physical 
measures. 

The charge about Carlos Franqui, editor of 
Revolucion, is unfounded. I attach a tear 
sheet from the Times of Havana of May 7, 
1959, which contains an interview with them. 

The statement that Hoy, the Communist 
daily, increasingly gives credit to the Com- 
munists for having started the anti-Batista 
revolution, is infantile. They have claimed 
credit for the victory but have not gone as 
far as claiming authorship of the start of 
the revolution. 

Hoy has as much influence in Cuba as 
the Daily Worker had in the United States. 

Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, editor of La Prensa 
of Buenos Aires and president of the Inter- 
American Press Association, has been sub- 
jected to recent criticism by Fidel Castro and 
the Cuban National College of Newspaper- 
men. This is most unfortunate and is a 
result of statements by Dr. Gainza to the 
New York Daily News about the situation 
of the press in Cuba. It is most unfortu- 
nate that Dr. Gainza did not ask me for a 
full report of the situation before he made 
his pronouncement. I am afraid he was 
boobytrapped into it by a Cuban editor who 
has more than one ax to d * and 
the situation in Cuba was entirely different 
to the one he faced in Argentina. 

That same editor's papers had rejected a 
demand from the graphic arts local at the 
plant, to alter its editorial policy, That par- 
ticular local has been Communist dominated 
for years. The papers rejected the demand. 
In this they were supported by the College of 
Newspapermen. 

The case was closed. There was no need 
to carry the complaint even to the Ministry 
of Labor and much less to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Press Association Executive Committee, 
as was done. There were no wage demands 
made in the document submitted to the 
editors. 

One can debate whether or not the fears, 
expressed in the document that the news- 
papers would have to close for loss of cir- 
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culation and advertising unless the editing 
and spirit of the newspapers were improved, 
are justified. But there was a principle in- 
volved of composing room interference in 
editorial policy. 

Commenting on this principle, in his tele- 
vision appearance on the night of May 10, 
Fidel Castro said without equivocation: 
“We believe the workers have no right to 
demand a variation in the editorial line of 
a newspaper. This is our point of view 
* * * that would completely alter the foun- 
dations that have existed up to now about 
freedom of the press.” 

Only yesterday the editor, who broached 

the above case, was trying to mobilize other 
publishers to close down in Havana and 
lock out their employees, as a protest 
against censorship and government pres- 
sure.” He has found no support for his in- 
sidious maneuver. Yet, this action is de- 
signed wholly and solely to attempt to 
discredit the Castro regime and to make 
himself a belated hero on a par with Gainza 
Paz. 
If any newspaper in Cuba is morally in- 
timidated it is only because of a guilty 
conscience. My remarks to the Times of 
Havana explains why. 

That most newspapers in Havana are 
financially unstable is true. There is no 
sound financial basis for the continued sur- 
vival of 11 morning newspapers and 6 after- 
noon newspapers. They were able to exist 
in the past because of subsidies. 

The insinuation that only Hoy, the Com- 
munist Party paper; and Revolucion, edited 
by Carlos Franqui, can survive because they 
are printed on bagasse (sugar cane paper) 
while the newsprint import licenses can be 
canceled of the other papers is far from 
objective. The newspapers of the above un- 
named editor * * * the one who wants to 
close to embarrass the Government * * * 
are published on bagasse paper. 

There is no danger of a suspension of im- 
port licenses for newsprint. On the con- 
trary, Fidel Castro has been seeking means to 
facilitate the import precisely by the finan- 
cially unstable papers. 

I shall refrain from commenting on other 
phases of the CBS broadcast but, should you 
be interested, I refer you to my reply to it 
which was printed in the Chicago Tribune 
on May 6, 1959. 

To summarize the condition of the press 
in Cuba as of today: There is freedom of 
the press. 

Sincerely, 
JULES DUBOIS. 


[From the Havana Times, May 7, 1959] 
TELECAST ON COMMIES IN CUBA “FULL OF 

Hotes,” DUBOIS SAYS—NEWSMAN Says CBS 

Snow BUILT on “Gossipy CHARGES” 

(By Henry Goethals) 

Jules Dubois, author of the book “Fidel 
Castro: Liberator or Dictator?” and well- 
known Latin American correspondent for the 
Chicago Tribune, said today that the only 
way to fight communism is “with the 
truth—and not half truths.” 

Dubois said that the recent Columbia 
Broadcasting System exposé on communism 
in Cuba was “full of holes” and built around 
“gossipy charges.” 

Dubois is chairman of the Freedom of the 
Press Committee of the Inter-American 
Press Association and has long been active in 
campaigns for press freedom in Cuba and 
elsewhere in Latin America. 

He said that charges made on the CBS 
program by Stuart Novins that Manuel 
Antonio Piñeiro, army commander in San- 
tiago de Cuba, is a Red are made of “whole 
cloth.” 

He denied that the Cuban school system 
is being infiltrated by Communists or that 
Education Minister Armando Hart and his 
wife, Haydee Santamaria, are Reds. 
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“It is absurd to label Hart and his wife 
Communists,” said Dubois. “They are mere- 
ly leftwing revolutionaries.” 

“As for Novins’ c against Raúl 
Castro,” Dubois continued, ‘Raul has never 
made a secret out of his visit to Vienna.” 

Asked whether he considers Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara a Communist, the Chicago Tribune 
writer said: “I leave a question mark after 
him.” 

He said that the CBS broadcast which 
brought protests from Cuban diplomatic of- 
ficiais in the United States, was “as a whole, 
full of holes.” “You can't answer commu- 
nism with gossipy charges,” he said. “You 
can beat communism only with the truth— 
and not half truths.” 

Dubois also denied that the Cuban press 
is censored, as charged by Novins. 

“There is no remedy for fear,” he said. 
“Many of the Cuban writers are reticent to 
speak out because they feel they are vul- 
nerable to counterattacks, and justifiably so.” 
He was referring to the fact that many Ha- 
vana papers accepted subsidies from the Ba- 
tista government. 

On the other hand, he said, papers that 
did not take subsidies—Prensa Libre, Bo- 
hemia The Times of Havana—have spoken 
out with impunity. These papers, he said, 
are standing on solid moral ground. 

He noted that some of the other papers 
are becoming more outspoken as the fear 
of censorship wears off. 

“It is similar to January 1,” said Dubois. 
“I had to go on the radio and ask the Cuban 
newspapers why they were scared to break 
censorship when the Batista regime had al- 
ready left.” 

Dubois also vigorously denied that Carlos 
Franqui, editor of the semi-official govern- 
ment newspaper “Revolución,” is a Commu- 
nist. 

“Franqui worked as a proofreader on the 
Communist newspaper ‘Hoy’ when he was 16, 
when everyone was honeymooning with Rus- 
sia,” he said. “He also worked on all the 
other newspapers in Havana. But he is not 
a Communist; he’s a leftwing, radical revo- 
lutionary. 

“I am firmly convinced that he is not a 
Communist,” he added. 

Dubois said that union elections, now in 
progress, are proving a drastic setback for 
Communist aspirations to penetrate the Cu- 
ban labor movement. 

The Reds, he said, “are getting their pants 
beat off in these elections.” 


From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, May 16, 1959] 
CASTRO ORDERS AN END TO WAR CRIMES TRIALS 

Havana, May 15.—Premier Fidel Castro 
today ordered revolutionary war crimes trials 
ended and cases still pending turned over to 
civil courts. 

According to unofficial compilations, a 
total of 621 persons have been executed by 
firing squads since the military war crimes 
trials started last January. 

Castro’s order was announced by Maj. Jorge 
Serguera, president of the war tribunal at 
Havana’s La Cabana prison, where hundreds 
still are awaiting trial. 

As the trial of Dr. Joaquin Martinez Saenz, 
former president of the National Bank of 
Cuba during the Batista dictatorship, was 
about to start in La Cabana, Serguera 
announced: 

“By order of Prime Minister Fidel Castro, 
trials before revolutionary tribunals are sus- 
pended as of now . . . cases still pending will 
be transferred to the civil tribunals of the 
Republic.” 

Serguera's anouncement coincided with the 
disclosure that a group of legal experts was 
drafting a law restoring the right of habeas 
corpus and civil court procedure. 

The right of habeas corpus was suspended 
shortly after Castro took power January 1, 
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The Cuban Navy announced, meanwhile, 
that the frigate Antonio Maceo captured the 
stolen yacht Triton on the high seas. Six 
followers of ousted President Fulgencio 
Batista were said to have been aboard. 

Premier Castro’s only son, Fidel, Jr., 9, 
underwent emergency surgery today for 
serious injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident. He was later reported in satis- 
factory condition. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION AND 
STAMP ACT OF 1959 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. WotrF] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I am taking 
this opportunity to introduce a bill 
which, I believe, will do much to clarify 
the problem of food assistance for the 
underprivileged and unemployed by in- 
tegrating and expanding the adminis- 
tration of these programs under the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. This Department of Government 
best understands the welfare function 
and is sympathetic to the policy con- 
siderations which underlie such assist- 
ance programs. The hungry and needy 
people of this Nation are well aware that 
this function has not been well under- 
stood at all by its present administrator, 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The Con- 
gress last year appropriated over $500 
million for use in feeding our under- 
privileged. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has spent only $200 million of this 
amount and consistently refuses to spend 
the other $300 million although there 
are literally millions of our citizens going 
hungry and in need in America today. 
This same procedure has been followed 
by the Secretary for several years. 

The purpose of my bill, therefore, is 
to, first, transfer the school lunch and 
special school milk programs and the 
domestic program of direct commodity 
distribution to the needy, to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
second, provide for the extension and 
expansion of the direct commodity dis- 
tribution program by authorizing as- 
sistance to State and local governments 
for local storage and handling and by 
authorizing the appropriation of funds 
to increase the variety and improve the 
nutritional quality of foods distributed 
to charitable institutions. Besides these 
two purposes, the bill also provides for 
the adoption of a food-stamp plan. This 
plan would result in the increase of a 
variety of food presently received by 
family units or individuals under the 
commodity distribution program. Food 
stamps issued by the Secretary would be 
used at grocery or food stores for foods 
in adequate supply—such as fresh dairy 
products, meats, fruits and vegetables, 
and other food products not available to 
needy families through the direct com- 
modity distribution program. 

Mr. Speaker, 24 percent of our lower 
income families are not receiving recom- 
mended amounts of calcium. Nearly 
one-third of the low-income families in 
our Nation do not receive the minimum 
recommended allowances of vitamin C. 

We are all well aware of the fact that 
persons who are on relief or old age 
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assistance simply are not able to pur- 
chase the kinds of foods needed for a bal- 
anced or healthy diet. The amount of 
aid presently given to these people, and 
many times, the way it is given, does not 
help the person’s sense of belonging or 
his dignity. 

Mr. Speaker, we must realize that 
short-term unemployment and social se- 
curity programs will become more im- 
portant as automation becomes more 
prevalent in our society and the average 
age of our citizens increases. The Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to these 
citizens. It is that these people be aided 
in their periods of economic dislocation 
or dependency or, in their periods of old 
age. A strong and free society today 
does not think of its citizens as machines 
that must or should be thrown away or 
scrapped if they wear out or cannot be 
used at a particular time. A strong and 
free society values each of its members 
and does what it can to make each in- 
dividual’s life bearable in times of eco- 
nomic or social crisis which are not 
necessarily his fault. 

My bill follows this policy. It follows 
the policy that a welfare program, to be 
meaningful, must not be a haphazard, 
hodgepodge program administered by a 
department that should not have wel- 
fare distribution as part of its task. 

It accepts the fact that our present 
surplus food commodity programs are 
not enough to give the kind of balanced 
diet needed by the men, women, and 
children of our Nation. Flour, cornmeal, 
dried milk, rice or beans do not provide 
the nutrients or variety so necessary to 
the health of our people. That is why 
it is so necessary to have a food stamp 
plan which will provide the individual 
with the wherewithal to buy dairy prod- 
ucts, fruits, meat, and vegetables at re- 
tail grocery stores. 

The costs of all aspects of this pro- 
gram should not run more than $650 
million. This is a small price to pay for 
insuring the health, welfare, and dignity 
of millions of our citizens. This is a 
small price to pay to make some of our 
God-given abundance available to those 
in need. 

Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that an 
integrated domestic welfare distribu- 
tion plan is now necessary in light of the 
great economic and social problems 
which will face the United States in the 
next decade. I hope that the appropriate 
committee will act favorably on this bill 
not only because people now are suffer- 
ing, but because this program will do 
much to alleviate any kind of tension 
from economic dislocation old age levels 
which might occur in the near future. 
The program is a simple one which has 
been worked out, I believe, very care- 
fully as to detail and policy. 

This plan would have the following 
class of participants: 

First. Charitable institutions. 

Second. Recipients of assistance or 
benefits under programs of old age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, and 
to the blind and to the permanently or 
totally disabled. 

Third. Recipients of unemployment 
benefits. 
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Fourth. Recipients of financial assist- 
ance provided for the needy by a State 
or local agency. 

Fifth. Needy persons, including un- 
employed who are not receiving unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Sixth. And others certified by local or 
State agencies to be in need of supple- 
mentary assistance. 

The act would work as follows: 

First. Welfare programs such as school 
lunch, school milk, and direct commod- 
ity distribution would be turned over to 
the Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment. 

Second. A food stamp plan would be 
established as part of the general wel- 
fare program. An individual would be 
given $5 a month in food stamps. He 
would be allowed to spend the stamps at 
any retail grocery store for a prescribed 
list of foods if he spent $5 of his own 
money for food besides the $5 in stamps. 
This program is a matching program in 
which the individual must put forward 
at the grocery an amount equivalent to 
that which he spends in food stamps. 
Hence, food stamps would be issued, and 
would be used as 50 percent payment to- 
ward the purchase of $10 worth of the 
designated food products. These stamps 
would be distributed monthly and insofar 
as is possible, would be given with the 
monthly assistance payments. 

In administering the program, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare would work closely and through des- 
ignated local and State agencies. 

Another feature of this food-stamp 
plan is that food stamps will also be 
made available to charities and chari- 
table institutions. These charitable in- 
stitutions will also be able to buy food 
at retail food stores. The amount avail- 
able for this aspect of the program is 
$150 million. This amount is included in 
the $650 million total cost of the pro- 
gram. We know full well that many of 
our charitable institutions are unable to 
supply the amount and kind of dairy 
products, meat, vegetable, and fruit prod- 
ucts that are needed by the recipients 
of their aid. This program will help, in 
a small way, these institutions in their 
efforts to help the recipients of their 
aid. 

Under this food stamp program, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare will redeem food stamps through 
normal banking institutions. The Sec- 
retary is authorized to reimburse bank- 
ing institutions for reasonable charges 
accrued in the handling of these stamps. 

Under the transfer aspects of the bill, 
the departments are authorized to com- 
plete the transfer of necessary person- 
nel, files, and machines, within 90 days. 
After the transfer of the present do- 
mestic distribution programs to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is authorized to give priority to all re- 
quests of the Secretary of Health Edu- 
cation and Welfare for agricultural food 
products. In this way, we can insure 
a priority of help and assistance to the 
American people. This aspect of the 
program will have one other salutary ef- 
fect. Farmers will not continue to be 
charged for a program that is complete- 
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ly welfare in nature. This will reduce 
the amount of costs we think we are 
spending on agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this bill is 
an important one and I hope that prompt 
action will be taken by the appropriate 
comittee and the Congress, This pro- 
gram will aid our fellow citizens who 
are, because of unfortunate circum- 
stances, unable to help themselves. 

This bill we restore meaning, import- 
ance, and scope to our food-aid assist- 
ance programs and promote substantially 
the general welfare of our citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to include 
at this point the wording of my bill: 


A BILL To TRANSFER THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, THE SCHOOL 
MILK PROGRAM, AND THE DIRECT COMMODITY 
DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM UNDER WHICH AGRI- 
CULTURAL FOOD PRODUCTS ARE MADE AVAIL- 
ABLE TO THE NEEDY IN CHARITABLE INSTITU- 
TIONS AND FAMILY UNITS FROM THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE TO THE DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
AND To ESTABLISH A FOOD STAMP PLAN, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Food Administra- 

tion and Stamp Plan Act of 1959”. 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite 
stocks of various farm products there is con- 
tinuing malnutrition and want among mil- 
lions of American families; that unemploy- 
ment adds millions of citizens to the public 
assistance rolls; that the existence of food 
and fiber stocks in the face of tragic want is 
morally wrong and destructive of the faith 
of peoples here and abroad in our society as 
well as being economically wasteful and in- 
defensible. 

The Congress further finds that commodity 
distribution programs designed to improve 
or maintain health and nutrition should be 
administered through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in accord- 
ance with its general responsibilities in re- 
gard to health, security, and welfare. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


Sec, 3. It is the purpose of this Act to (1) 
transfer the school lunch and special school 
milk programs and the domestic program of 
direct commodity distribution to the needy 
to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, (2) provide for the extension and 
expansion of the direct commodity distribu- 
tion program by authorizing assistance to 
State and local governments for local stor- 
age and handling and by authorizing the ap- 
propriation of funds to increase the variety 
and improve the nutritional quality of foods 
distributed to charitable institutions, (3) 
provide for a food stamp plan to increase the 
variety of food received by family units un- 
der the commodity distribution program, and 
(4) establish certain standards of eligibility 
designed to bring about an improvement in 
health and nutrition among lower income 


groups. 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “agricultural commodity” 
means any food product raised or produced 
in the United States on farms, including 
agricultural, horticultural, and dairy prod- 
ucts, livestock, poultry, and honey. 

(b) The term “agricultural food prod- 
uct” means a commodity held by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and includes any 
food product processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part from any such 
commodity. 

(c) The term “direct commodity distribu- 
tion” means the program for distributing 
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food that the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has operated in the past in cooperation 
with the States. 

(d) The term “food stamp” means a certifi- 
cate, coupon, or other similar medium of 
exchange issued to eligible recipients. 

(e) The term “State” includes the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

(f) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(g) The term “eligible food store” means 
an established grocery store, or merchant 
engaged in the distribution of food at the 
retail level, located in the community, meet- 
ing the requirement of eligibility as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 


TRANSFER OF DOMESTIC FOOD PROGRAMS TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Sec. 5. Not later than ninety days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the adminis- 
tration of school lunch and special school 
milk programs and the direct commodity 
distribution program shall be transferred to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare including all legal authority, physi- 
cal property, and available funds related to 
these programs. 

TRANSFERS OF AGRICULTURAL FOOD PRODUCTS 


Sec. 6. To facilitate the administration 
and continuation of these programs, upon 
request by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall make available a maximum 
quantity of the agricultural food products 
acquired by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. The current market value of such 
commodities, on the date of transfer, shall 
be charged to the appropriate food program. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation shall 
upon request of the Secretary arrange for 
the processing, packaging and delivery to 
designated points of any agricultural food 
product. 


PRIORITY OF REQUESTS FROM SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Src. 7. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall give priority to all requests of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for agricultural food products, except cash 
sales for not less than the full cost of the 
products to the Corporation, including the 
costs of acquisition, transportation, insur- 
ance, storage and any other ascertainable 
costs. 


TRANSACTIONS TO BE INCLUDED IN ANNUAL 
REPORT OF COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Src. 8. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration shall include in its annual report to 
the Congress, and in any request for ad- 
ministrative funds or funds for the replace- 
ment of its capital, a statement of the 
amount of the total which is properly charge- 
able to the food programs under this act. 
Appropriations for these purposes shall be 
made to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, but shall automatically 
be transferred to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration: Provided, That all expenses of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation up to the time 
of the Secretary's request for transfer of such 
commodities shall be borne by the Corpora- 
tion. 


SUPPLEMENT OF DIRECT COMMODITY DISTRIBU- 
TION FOR CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary is further au- 
thorized and directed to establish and ad- 
minister a national food stamp plan to sup- 
plement the direct commodity distribution 
program for needy charitable institutions 
eligible hereunder, and shall make rules and 
regulations for the conduct thereof. Food 
stamps issued by the Secretary shall be good 
for foods in adequate supply, such as fresh 
dairy products, meats, fresh and canned 
fruits and vegetables, and other food prod- 
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ucts not available to needy charitable insti- 
tutions through the direct commodity distri- 
bution program as appears to be desirable to 
supplement the foods available from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

(b) Annual expenditures under this sec- 
tion shall not exceed $150,000,000. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE FOR FOOD 
STAMPS 
Sec. 10. Any charitable institution serv- 
ing needy persons including hospitals, or- 
phanages, homes for aging and infirm, and 
other similar types of institutions are eligi- 
ble to receive food stamps for any month, 


FOOD STAMP PLAN TO SUPPLEMENT DIRECT COM- 
MODITY DISTRIBUTION FOR NEEDY FAMILIES 


Sec. 11. The Secretary is further author- 
ized and directed to establish and administer 
a national food stamp plan to supplement 
the direct commodity distribution program 
for needy families eligible hereunder and 
shall make rules and regulations for the con- 
duct thereof. Food stamps issued by the 
Secretary shall be good for foods in ade- 
quate supply such as fresh dairy products, 
meats, fresh and canned fruits and vegetables 
and other food products not available to 
needy families through the direct commod- 
ity distribution program as appears to be 
desirable to supplement the foods available 
from the Department of Agriculture and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

DESIGNATION OF SPECIFIC FOOD COMMODITIES 

Sec. 12. The Secretary shall from time 
to time designate the specific food commod- 
ities in adequate supply which may be pur- 
chased with food stamps issued pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act, and such stamps 
may be used only for the purchase of such 
designated food. Food commodities shall be 
designated by the Secretary which contain 
nutrient ingredients found by him to be 
commonly deficient in the diets of persons 
receiving agricultural food products under 
the direct commodity distribution program. 


PERSONS ELIGIBLE FOR FOOD STAMPS 


Sec. 13. (a) The following persons shall 
be eligible to receive food stamps for any 
month— 

(1) Every individual who is a recipient 
of assistance or benefits for such month 
under the programs of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind, or 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled 
provided for in titles I, IV, X, and XIV, 
respectively, of the Social Security Act. 

(2) Every individual who is a recipient 
of unemployment compensation benefits for 
all or any part of such month from any 
State. 

(3) Every individual who is the recipient 
of financial assistance, including agricultural 
food products under the direct commodity 
distribution program, for such month pro- 
vided for the needy by any State or political 
subdivision thereof. 

(4) Every individual who, but for lack 
of legal residence only, would be eligible 
for such month for financial or other assist- 
ance provided for the needy by the State or 
local subdivision in which such individual 
is located. 

(5) Every needy individual, including un- 
employed individuals not eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, with re- 
spect to whom the Secretary has received 
a certification for such month from the wel- 
fare or public assistance agency of a State 
or political subdivision thereof under an 
agreement entered into pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b) of this section. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements with the welfare or public 
assistance agency of any State or political 
subdivision thereof whereby such agency 
shall certify to the Secretary, under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary, the 
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names of individuals of such State or po- 
litical subdivision who are in need of public 
assistance but are not eligible for food stamps 
under paragraphs (1), (2), or (3) of subsec- 
tion (a), and the Secretary shall provide for 
the issuance of food stamps to be distributed 
to such individuals. 


ISSUANCE AND VALUE OF FOOD STAMPS 


Sec. 14. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
for preparation of monthly food stamps for 
issuance to individuals eligible therefor un- 
der section 13 and to charitable insitutions 
eligible under section 10. Such stamps shall 
be in such denominations as the Secretary 
shall determine; and no individual shall re- 
ceive food stamps with a face value exceed- 
ing $5 for any month. They shall be issued 
monthly and shall be valid only with respect 
to purchases made during the month for 
which they are issued. 

(b) Food stamps issued under the provi- 
sions of this Act may be used only at eligible 
food stores and may be used only as part 
payment for food commodities purchased. 
Part payment shall not exceed one-half of 
the total cost of the food commodities pur- 
chased at the time such stamps are used, 
and in no event shall such stamps be used as 
part payment for any food commodities other 
than those food commodities in adequate 
supply designated by the Secretary pursuant 
to section 12. 

(c) Food stamps shall be distributed by 
the Secretary, in the case of State agencies 
making payments to individuals under the 
programs referred to in paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) of section 13(a), to the State agency 
making such payments, and, in the case of 
individuals eligible to receive food stamps 
under paragraph (4) or (5) of such section, 
to the State agency which certified the name 
of such individual to the Secretary. Subject 
to such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, the eligibility of 
any individual for food stamps shall be deter- 
mined by the State agency making the pay- 
ment by reason of which the individual is 
eligible for such stamps. 

(d) Unless otherwise provided by the Sec- 
retary, food stamps for the use of individ- 
uals described in paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of section 13(a) shall be issued to such 
individuals at the same time and together 
with any payments made by the State under 
programs described in such paragraphs. 
Food stamps for the use of individuals de- 
scribed in paragraphs (4) and (5) of section 
13(a) shall be issued to such individuals in 
such manner as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe. 

(e) Food stamps shall not be transferred 
except as provided in this Act, and shall be 
valid only with respect to purchases made 
by or on behalf of the person to whom they 
are issued. 


REDEMPTION OF SURPLUS FOOD STAMPS 


Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall provide for 
redemption of food stamps through the co- 
operation of banking institutions throughout 
the Nation. For such purposes, he shall 
designate banking institutions which shall 
be authorized to accept such stamps from 
designated food stores. Institutions so desig- 
nated shall pay at the time of presentation 
in cash or by credit to a demand deposit the 
full value of all food stamps presented to 
them. 

(b) Banking institutions accepting food 
stamps may present to the Secretary, or such 
other agency as the Secretary may designate, 
evidence of the deposit with them of food 
stamps presented by eligible food stores, to- 
gether with appropriate vouchers. Such evi- 
dence of deposit and vouchers shall be con- 
sidered complete documentation for pay- 
ment and payments may be made thereon. 

(c) The Secretary may advance moneys to 
banking institutions, where such action ap- 
pears necessary, to provide funds for the re- 
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demption of food stamps. Such advances 
shall be accounted for by such banking 
institutions at least monthly. 

(d) The Secretary may contract to pay 
banking institutions designated to receive 
food stamps, a charge determined by the 
Secretary to be reasonable for the services 
rendered in acting as such repositories. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Src. 16. The Secretary may, from time to 
time, issue such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary or proper in order to carry 
out the purposes and provisions of this Act. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 17. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 18. (a) Whoever shall falsely make, 
alter, forge, or counterfeit or cause or pro- 
cure to be falsely made, altered, forged, or 
counterfeited any food stamp or stamp sim- 
ilar thereto for the purpose of obtaining or 
receiving, or of enabling any other person to 
obtain or receive, directly or indirectly, from 
the United States or any of its officers or 
agents, any money or other thing of value, 
and whoever shall transfer or utter as true, 
or cause to be transferred or uttered as true, 
any such false, forged, altered, or counter- 
feited food stamp or stamp similar thereto, 
with intent to defraud the United States or 
any mercantile establishment, banking in- 
stitution, or person, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 

(b) Any person not being so authorized 
by this Act or the regulations issued pur- 
suant thereto, who shall have food stamps in 
his possession or under his control, or any 
person who shall use, transfer, or acquire food 
stamps in any manner not authorized by this 
Act, or the regulations issued pursuant there- 
to, or who shall buy, sell, or exchange food 
stamps without being authorized to do so by 
this Act or regulations issued pursuant there- 
to shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Sec. 19. The Secretary is authorized to give 
assistance to State and local governments in 
meeting the costs of food distribution under 
the direct commodity distribution program 
to the needy in charitable institutions and 
family units. Such assistance shall be made 
available in accordance with standards de- 
veloped by the Secretary and used as the basis 
for securing the appropriation of funds for 
this purpose. To this end the Secretary 
shall conduct a study of the current expendi- 
tures of local governments on the direct com- 
modity distribution program, the amount 
necessary to extend and expand the program 
as directed in this Act, including the addi- 
tion of other cities and counties in the pro- 
gram, and report to the Congress on a formula 
for division of the funds requested, such 
formula to be based on the per caipta rev- 
enues of the local government from whatever 
source, and the extent of need as represent- 
ed by needy persons eligible for surplus 
foods. 

STANDARDS 

Sec. 20. The Secretary is authorized and 
instructed to establish minimum and maxi- 
mum standards for participation in the pro- 
gram of direct commodity distribution to the 
needy in charitable institutions and family 
units. Maximum standards shall establish 
the upper limits in terms of income or other 
resources which an individual or family may 
have and remain eligible for participation 
in the program. Minimum standards shall 
establish the lower limits in terms of in- 
comes or other resources paid or furnished 
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to the needy by State or local governments, 
and shall constitute a bar to participation 
in such program by any State or local gov- 
ernment which pays or furnishes less than 
the minimums fixed by the Secretary: Pro- 
vided, That the right of any State or local 
government currently participating in this 
program shall not be denied under any such 
standards until the appropriate legislative 
body of such unit of government shall have 
had reasonable opportunity to adjust stand- 
ards to those established by the Secretary: 
And provided further, That no State or local 
government which denies available foods to 
needy persons who are ineligible for reasons 
of lack of legal residence only shall be per- 
mitted to participate in such program. 


OTHER AID AS RELATED TO STANDARDS 


Serc. 21. In establishing minimum stand- 
ards in the direct commodity distribution 
program, the Secretary shall deal specifically 
with recipients of other types of aid under 
the Social Security and related Acts, as well 
as the assistance available from State and 
local governments and shall bear in mind 
that the receipt of other types of assistance, 
as such, shall not bar participation. Maxi- 
mum standards for participation shall, inso- 
far as possible, relate only to income cur- 
rently available to needy persons on a per 
capita basis. 

REPORTS 


SEC. 22. The Secretary shall make a semi- 
annual report to Congress describing the op- 
erations of the programs administered by 
him under this Act, and such report shall 
include information with respect to the fol- 
lowing: The number of individuals entitled 
to receive assistance; the number which have 
received assistance; the extent to which the 
program has been effective in improving or 
maintaining health; the extent to which the 
program has increased the consumption of 
agricultural products; the costs of the pro- 
gram to the Federal, State, and local goyern- 
ments; and recommendations for improve- 
ment of the program. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Src. 23. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

EFFECT ON OTHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Sec. 24. Receipt of benefits under this Act 
shall not be deemed to be income or re- 
sources under the Social Security, or any 
other Federal Acts pertaining to the security 
of the aged, blind, disabled, dependent chil- 
dren, unemployed or other similar groups. 
Nor shall any State or local government de- 
crease the cash or other assistance benefits 
extended to any person or group by virtue 
of this Act, and upon evidence that such pol- 
icies are put into effect by any State or local 
government the Secretary is directed to deny 
further participation in this program: Pro- 
vided, That any such policies as may relate 
to assistance to the needy in charitable in- 
stitutions or family units shall not deny 
participation in the school lunch or special 
milk programs. 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to commend my colleague from 
Iowa [Mr. Wo tr] for his excellent pres- 
entation. I believe that his approach to 
this subject makes a great deal of sense, 
as many of the programs he has men- 
tioned really belong in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. I 
hope that his bill will receive additional 
and sympathetic consideration by the 
Congress. 


ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
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Colorado [Mr, Jounson] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to discuss this afternoon 
the question of how to secure adequate 
economic expansion in the face of the 
announcement that the prime interest 
rate was raised one more half point to- 
day. First let us take a look at the 
monetary policy practiced in this coun- 
try. When we raise the interest rate, we 
are rationing money, but we are ration- 
ing it in terms of those who can pay the 
price whether or not that is the best use 
of money. Now, you cannot be neutral 
with respect to monetary policy. Every 
choice that we make has a consequence. 
The question before us is do we intend 
the consequences. The present conse- 
quences of raising the interest rates are 
that we reduce the profit opportunities 
for small business. We reduce the profit 
ability of farming by raising the cost to 
the small businessman and the farmer. 
It should be noted that the interest rate 
has less effect on big business because 
big business is to a substantial extent 
self-financed. It does not go into the 
market for money. By having high in- 
terest rates, we raise the cost of housing; 
we make it more difficult for the low and 
middle income families to afford ade- 
quate and decent housing. By raising 
interest rates we discourage heavy con- 
struction, such as public utilities, hotels, 
and apartments, because interest is a 
major cost consideration on those invest- 
ments which it takes many years to re- 
pay. By raising interest rates we make 
it more difficult for State and local gov- 
ernments to provide the necessary 
schools, hospitals, highways, water and 
sewer systems that the people need and 
that are increasingly needed in our grow- 
ing population. By raising interest rates 
we have increased the cost to the Fed- 
eral Government by several billion 
dollars. 

We voted some $8 billion recently by 
way of an appropriation to pay the in- 
terest on the public debt. There is no 
reason why that should have been more 
than $5 or 85 ½ billion, except that the 
present administration seems to know 
no monetary policy except a hard money 
policy. In the process of raising the in- 
terest rate of Government bonds we 
have made many inroads on the orderly 
bond market. We have caused those 
who hold Government bonds, long-time 
Government bonds purchased a few 
years back, under the strong request of 
the Treasury, to take a great capital 
loss if they had to liquidate those bonds. 

And finally, high interest rates raise 
the cost to the consumer of every item 
that he buys on time payments pro- 
grams. The high interest rate, because 
it is harmful to economic expansion, 
causes us to be under pressure to vote 
for public works to restore the economic 
prosperity which has been damaged by 
the consequences of high interest. We 
have pressures upon Members of the 
Congress to cut down on imports be- 
cause the depression we have been ex- 
periencing in the past year, even though 
we may now be climbing out of it, 
causes a raise in protectionism senti- 
ment in the United States. The de- 
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cline in the revenues to the Treasury 
from the depression-induced cut in tax 
revenues causes there to be a great 
pressure upon Federal, State, and local 
governments to refuse to meet the legit- 
imate needs of the citizens, because in 
a low-level economy we do not have the 
revenues to afford decent schools, ade- 
quate hospitals, adequate highways, 
adequate water and sewer systems, and 
so on. 

These programs are all vitally 
needed, and in a high-level economy the 
present tax rates would yield tax rev- 
enues sufficient to provide these services 
in adequate amounts and balance the 
budget. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the time 
has come for us to take a long look at 
the monetary policy that we are follow- 
ing and to change it. I recommend that 
we have a lower interest rate in order 
to get full employment, adequate eco- 
nomic growth and lower costs, and to in- 
crease profit opportunities for small busi- 
nesses and farmers. I request lower in- 
terest rates to make housing available 
to lower income families, to stimulate 
heavy construction, to help State and 
local governments discharge their serv- 
ices. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. For what 
purpose? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman has told us the consequences of 
high interest rates. I think it would be 
interesting to know to what the gentle- 
man attributes high interest rates, and 
whether he is recommending that the 
Government simply get into the process 
of controlling the price of money, the 
next step to which would be control of 
the price of goods and then reinstate an 
OPA with which the gentleman is 
familiar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman’s question is a good one. It an- 
ticipates the very nature of the remarks 
Iam about tomake. I wanted to provide 
the background of the reason for my 
concern, because I think it is a legitimate 
concern to increase the profit opportuni- 
ties for small business and farmers, to be 
concerned about the cost of interest in 
the governmental budgets, to be con- 
cerned about the cost of vital public 
services which involve long-term invest- 
ments. 

The opposition to doing this job is, of 
course, that if we lower interest rates we 
may see a tremendous increase in bor- 
rowing at low rates, and this may create 
the classical inflationary pressures. But 
this assumes that there are no other poli- 
cies that can be used successfully to both 
keep interest rates down and prevent 
classical demand inflation. 

The fact of the matter is that unless 
you have adequate cooperation between 
the Federal Reserve and the Treasury, 
of course, you will not get either job done 
adequately. I think we should lower in- 
terest rates by somewhat the following 
mechanism. The Federal Reserve ought 
to be reducing rather than raising its 
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prime rate and rediscount rate. The 
Treasury should offer to sell bonds at 
lower rather than higher rates of in- 
terest, and if this is to happen the Fed- 
eral Reserve must, of course, provide 
some kind of support for the market. 

If the market does not respond ade- 
quately to such pressures there will be 
an increase in bank and Federal Reserve 
holdings of the Federal debt. And this, 
of course, will greatly increase the re- 
serves available to banks. The argu- 
ment is that this would cause a tremen- 
dous increase in price through increased 
demand. In order for this policy to suc- 
ceed without having the inflationary po- 
tential we ought to be providing the Fed- 
eral Reserve with adequate power over 
reserve requirements to prevent such an 
eventuality. The tragic fact is that the 
Senate has already passed, and the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will be considering on Thursday, 
a measure to, in fact, still further reduce 
the reserve requirements power of the 
Federal Reserve. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me inconceiv- 
able that at a time when the administra- 
tion is complaining about the inflation- 
ary pressures that face us that the same 
administration should be recommending 
to us measures which will further weaken 
the Federal Reserve power to deal ade- 
quately with that inflation. The bulk 
cash bills what amounts to vault cash 
which would equal 2 percent toward the 
13 percent to 26 percent requirement 
now in the law for the central Reserve 
city banks and it will add 2 percent to- 
ward the Reserve city banks requirement 
of 16.5 percent and the country banks 
15 percent. Now, Isubmit that the pres- 
ent requirements, the present potential 
requirement of 26 percent on central 
Reserve city banks and 26 percent on the 
Reserve city banks and 14 percent on the 
country banks has proven inadequate at 
times in the past. 

In September 1948 the 26 percent re- 
quirement was imposed. The 22 per- 
cent requirement temporarily granted 
by Congress was used against the Reserve 
city banks, the country banks up to 16 
percent. In 1949, in the recession, of 
course, this was cut back. But we are 
again up to the maximum or almost the 
maximum of 20 or 24 percent. In Janu- 
ary of 1951, 21 percent for the Reserve 
city banks and 14 percent for the country 
banks at that time. 

My point is that the Federal Reserve 
has had the present power which it has 
got to brake the country all the way 
down to the floorboard without always 
being successful. Many feel the Fed- 
eral Reserve ought to have still greater 
power to raise reserve requirements 
quite apart from the support for the 
Government bond market and since 
supports for the Government bond mar- 
ket is a necessary part of a lower in- 
terest policy, we have all the more reason 
for suggesting that the Federal Reserve 
be given the additional power to raise 
reserve requirements. Some years ago 
the Joint Economic Committee had a 
subcommittee on monetary credit and 
fiscal policies. This report which ap- 
pears as Senate document No. 129, dated 
January 23, 1950, recommended that we 
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create a national monetary and credit 
council which would include the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, and the Chairman of the 
FDIC, and the heads of the other prin- 
cipal Federal agencies that iend and 
guarantee loans. I think the suggestion 
that our Federal credit policies be in- 
tegrated is a sound suggestion. A some- 
what similar suggestion was repeated 
in 1952. I wish this administration 
would recommend to the Congress that 
we create such a national monetary and 
credit council and that we might even 
give it power through the FDiC and the 
Federal Reserve System and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to impose, if 
necessary, selective credit controls, be- 
cause rationing by the interest rate has 
an adverse effect on the inflationary 
problem. 

The consumer is not concerned about 
the interest rate. The consumer will pay 
any interest rate. Consequently, high 
interest does not restrict consumer cred- 
it. I would point out that the inflation- 
ary fire we have had since the end of 
World War II has been fed most exten- 
sively by heavy consumer credit without 
adequate controls over the consumer 
credit or without selective credit con- 
trols which we did use successfully dur- 
ing the war years. We have seen con- 
sumer credit be the single most infia- 
tionary factor in our society. The only 
way we can effectively control consumer 
credit is not by the interest rate. They 
will pay 25 percent interest rate and 50 
percent interest on short-term loans. 
We can only do this by raising the down- 
payment requirement and shortening 
amortization policies. In other words, 
fewer people will borrow money for con- 
sumer loans if the loan must be repaid 
within 12 months than if the loan had 
to be repaid in 24 months. The house- 
wife’s concern is not as to what the 
interest rate is but how much it is going 
to cost per month, and I am afraid her 
husband goes along with her on this. 
Budget payments are far more effective 
than interest rates in restricting credit. 
But, the high interest rate which the 
consumers will pay, the producers will 
not pay because the profit margins are 
thin. As a result, high interest shrinks 
credit to those who by producing more 
would expand production and the econ- 
omy and thus fight inflation while it does 
not restrict credit to the consumer who 
will buy more and thus feed inflation. 
I say that we should follow a policy 
which would restrict credit to the con- 
sumer in those areas suffering from a 
price rise or inflationary pressures, in 
other words, and we should extend 
credit to those who are producers who 
by the use of the additional credit 
would expand their output and thus 
fight the inflationary pressures. 

The consequences of the present par- 
tial action on which we are pr 
taking one swipe at a time at pieces of 
the whole problem has been as follows. 
We have raised the budget payments for 
interest on the public debt. We have 
raised the interest on GI housing loans. 
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A bill will be coming to the floor tomor- 
row, S. 57, which will raise the allowable 
interest rate on FHA loans. There has 
been pressure for us to raise the interest 
rate paid by rural electric co-ops. High 
interest rates prevent adequate decent 
housing for the elderly. 

Meanwhile we have also had pressure 
for more Federal grants, loans to States 
and local governments at less than mar- 
ket rates of interest because they cannot 
afford to borrow the money in the open 
market under the high interest policy we 
are now following. 

It seems to me that we must recognize 
that we cannot do the job by the path 
that we have been following, and it seems 
to me that we ought to take the action 
of the bill which is before the House and 
approved by the Senate to change the 
reserve requirements in a manner which 
is consistent with our words. Our deeds 
frequently speak far more eloquently 
than our words. Everyone says he is 
against inflation, yet here is a bill which 
if it is not amended will take one more 
weapon away from the arsenal of anti- 
inflationary measures. It is one more 
case of a partial action which still fur- 
ther weakens our power to have a mone- 
tary policy which will truly serve the 
needs of the American consumer, the 
American home buyer, the small busi- 
nessman, the farmer, the local govern- 
ment, the school board, the State govern- 
ments, the Federal Government, and the 
taxpayers who support all of this propo- 
sition. 

There are very few anti-inflation 
powers available these days. Our reserve 
requirements are one of them and I am 
just surprised that the Federal Reserve 
Board of Governors and other spokes- 
men for the administration are recom- 
mending to the Congress that we should 
further reduce their power over reserve 
. in the battle against infla- 

on. 

One witness who appeared before the 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency made the 
statement: We do not need the power 
now. If we need it later we will come in 
and ask for it.“ Let me recall to you 
that in 1950 Congress had adjourned for 
the summer to go back and fight an elec- 
tion, and that is when those people in 
North Korea chose to cross the 38th 
parallel. Can you imagine getting Con- 
gress back into session in the middle of 
a campaign for reelection to put over a 
measure which would be unpopular? If 
you can you have a better imagination 
than I have or than history would sup- 
port. In that year we added $1 billion 
new consumer credit each month from 
the outbreak of hostilities until Febru- 
ary of 1951 when Congress finally 
lowered the boom. 

I am for giving the Federal Reserve 
Board power when they do not need it so 
that when they do need it they will have 
it rather than having to wait for action 
upon a political calendar to get it. I 
would give them special consideration. 
This is the time for them to be asking 
for adequate power to raise reserve re- 
quirements. The present law says the 
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maximum rate shall not be more than 
twice the minimum rate. Perhaps that 
law should be amended so as to give them 
treble the minimum rate. 

I will move in committee for amend- 
ments in this direction. I hope my effort 
will be supported. I will move to sup- 
port such position on the floor because 
my concern that we give adequate con- 
trol against inflation to the executive 
agencies is a concern not merely for 
campaign propaganda during a political 
election but for legislative action during 
congressional sessions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would ask a ques- 
tion: Can monetary policy alone do the 
trick? The answer is “No.” We must 
also have a tax policy; we must have an 
expenditure policy; we must have an in- 
surance and loan policy; we must have 
an agricultural policy, and we must have 
a foreign trade policy, all of which are 
consistent with an expanding economy 
without inflation. But these measures 
are not involved in the bill which has 
come over from the other body, and I do 
not see that this is the occasion to dis- 
cuss them in detail; suffice it to say that 
I fully recognize that monetary policy is 
only one of the weapons in the total 
arsenal of public policy. But it is a 
weapon which ought to be ready and 
loaded, so that the administration can 
use it; and I call upon the administra- 
tion to use it in the way which serves the 
interest of the greatest of the groups I 
have heretofore mentioned and not as it 
is presently doing it in a way which does 
them a profound disservice. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has expired. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Focarty (at the request of Mr. 
ForAnD), on account of official business. 

Mr. Puctnski (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for today and tomorrow, 
May 18 and May 19, on account of offi- 
cial business in the district. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. Krrcutn), for May 18, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Porter, for 30 minutes, on Wed- 
nesday, May 20. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today, and 10 minutes, tomor- 
row. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, for 20 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
MIīcHEL), for 30 minutes, on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HOGAN. 

Mr. Worr in two instances, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BROCK. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. DEVINE. 

Mr. Fur rom in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McDonovcx in two instances, in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. MARSHALL to revise and extend his 
remarks made on the agricultural bill 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, to re- 
vise and extend her remarks on the space 
bill and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MeEtcatr, to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole and include a chart. 

Mrs. Sul LIvax, to include a letter in 
her remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole today. 
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(At the request of Mr. FLYNN, and to 
include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1062. An act to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act to provide safeguards 
against mergers and consolidations of banks 
which might lessen competition unduly or 
tend unduly to create a monopoly in the 
field of banking; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 16, 1959, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
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proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 5916. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. FLYNN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 13 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 19, 1959, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES ON USE 
OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958, chapter IV, section 
401(a), there is submitted herewith the 
report of use of foreign currencies by the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, received in the House 
Administration Committee May 14, 1959: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES 
Foreign currency and U.S. dollar equivalents expended between July 1, 1958 and Dec. 31, 1958 


Country 


Shilling 
Pounds. 
Kroner. 


Lodging 


Foreign 


982 409.90 | 457, 028 731. 85 

41, 134 119. 88 59, 366 176.19 

. 28. 00 3.93 

302. 80 100. 00 263. 50 87. 10 

5, 100 108, 65 | 6, 616. 00 135. 27 

eee Siegal iain eet 8. 50 1,65 

877 201. 41 660, 00 153. 89 

1, 900 52, 35 770 21. 39 

30 79. 65 | 1,127.30 54. 43 

69/18/0 197.14 | 64/23/0 181. 66 
er 2, 445.00 2, 915.22 


U.S. U.S. 
do! dollars 

R A EEE EA n 75. 
70. 85 32.50 183. 15 
54.94 42. 92 516. 34 
76.96 220. 52 1, 252. 02 
18. 50 59. 50 281.00 
33. 67 163. 00 468. 00 
58. 06 24. 30 2, 250 389, 94 
117. 40 7. 50 7, 100 236. 50 
92. 14 216. 91 |1, 825,722 | 2,923. 46 
59. 80 16.55 | 141,400 416. 56 
S 797. 60 115. 16 
27. 60 12. 95 790. 00 260. 70 
33. 00 64. 63 19, 200 407.73 
7.74 58. 50. 11,32 
51.78 29. 48 | 2, 427. 20 557. 04 
9, 19 2.14 | 3,070. 00 85. 07 
30. 36 12. 07 | 4,899. 00 234. 49 
53. 87 67.20 | 212/14/4 596.31 
----| 819. 64 972,17 —— 10, 010. 92 


OREN HARRIS, Chairman, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


989. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a report covering personal property made 
available for distribution to public health 
and educational institutions and civil de- 
tense organizations under section 203(j); 
and all real property disposed of to public 
health and educational institutions under 
section 203(k), pursuant to the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

990. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting our re- 
port on examination of Boeing Airplane Co. 
purchase orders E-10008 and E-10015 
awarded to the Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, 
Kans., under Department of the Air Force 
negotiated prime contract AF 33 (600) -26235: 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 
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991. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the report of the Archivist of the United 
States on records proposed for disposal under 
the law; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

992. A letter from the secretary, National 
Trust For Historic Preservation, transmitting 
the report of the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation for the calendar year 1958, 
pursuant to Public Law 408, 8lst Congress; 
w the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 

‘airs, 

993. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to discontinue Federal grants 
for vocational education and for construc- 
tion of waste treatment facilities, and to 
reduce the Federal excise tax on local tele- 
phone service to assist the States in assum- 
ing financial responsibility for these pro- 
grams”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

994. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report for the 
month of April relating to the cooperative 


program of the United States with Mexico 
for the control and the eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease, pursuant to Public Law 
8, 80th Congress; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

995. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on review of the use of contractor- 
furnished drawings for procurement pur- 
poses in the Air Materiel Command (AMC), 
Department of the Air Force; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

996. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

997. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of the order suspending deportation in the 
case of Joseph Pepe Pagnozzi, A-3183469, 
pursuant to the Immigration and National- 
ity Act of 1952; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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998. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to eliminate the date of termination of 
the provisions of law authorizing issuance of 
nonquota immigrant visas to certain alien 
orphans, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 14, 
1959, the following bill was reported on 
May 15, 1959: 


Mr. : Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 7175. A bill making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 365). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 7176. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent and sundry general Government agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 366). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


[Submitted May 18, 1959 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 5140. A bill to further 
amend the Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended, so that such act will apply to re- 
organization plans transmitted to the Con- 
gress at any time in conformity with the 
provisions of the act; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 367). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 14, 
1959, the following bills were introduced 
May 15, 1959: 


By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 7175. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and Farm 
Credit Administration for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and for other pur- 
poses. 
By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H.R. 7176. A bill making appropriations for 
the Executive Office of the President and 
sundry general Government agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and for 
other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred May 18, 1959] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 7177. A bill to revise and improve the 
financing of the administrative and loan 
fund provisions of the employment security 
program, to extend coverage under such pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7178. A bill to revise and improve the 
financing of the administrative and loan 
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fund provisions of the employment security 
program, to extend coverage under such pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 7179. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the settlement of the State of 
Colorado and in commemoration of the es- 
tablishment of the U.S. Air Force Academy; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7180. A bill to revise, extend, and 
otherwise improve the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) to bring into focus 
and more proper perspective that section of 
the law governing political broadcasts; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 7181. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery at or near 
Oak Hill, W. Va.; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 7182. A bill to limit the amount of 
price support payments which may be made 
to producers of agricultural commodities; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 7183. A bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the settlement of the 
State of Colorado and in commemoration 
of the establishment of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 7184. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction, equipment, and furnishing of a 
new building for the U.S. Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, and the Tax Court of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 7185. A bill relating to the rate of 
wages and to the payment of benefits for 
persons employed in highway post office 
service by contractors; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7186. A bill to clarify a provision in 
the Black Bass Act relating to the interstate 
transportation of fish, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 7187. A bill to equalize taxation and 
provide revenue; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H. R. 7188. A bill to expand and extend 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act to provide increased nationwide 
emphasis upon soil and water conservation, 
to prevent the wasteful and uneconomic use 
of farm soil and water resources, to reduce 
the volume of Government-owned stocks of 
farm commodities, to provide greater eco- 
nomic opportunity to farm-operating fam- 
ilies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

H.R. 7189. A bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the settlement of the 
State of Colorado and in commemoration of 
the establishment of the U.S. Air Force 
Academy; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 7190. A bill to provide that surplus 
personal property of the United States may 
be donated to the States for the promotion 
of fish and wildlife management activities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 7191. A bill to authorize cooperative 
associations of milk producers to bargain 
with purchasers singly or in groups, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H.R. 7192. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to allow an addi- 
tional income exemption of $1,200 for an 
individual who is a student at an institution 
of higher education; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7193. A bill to make permanent cer- 
tain increases in annuities payable from the 
civil service retirement and disability fund; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 7194. A bill to make permanent cer- 
tain temporary increases in rates of compen- 
sation of employees of the postal field sery- 
ice, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7195. A bill to grant civil-service em- 
ployees retirement after 30 years’ service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 7196, A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of waste disposal facilities to reduce 
the pollution of the Potomac River from 
storm-water overflows, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

HR, 7197. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of waste disposal facilities to reduce the 
pollution of the Potomac River from storm- 
water overfiows, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 7198. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of waste disposal facilities to reduce the 
pollution of the Potomac River from storm- 
water overflows, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 7199. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of waste disposal facilities to reduce the 
pollution of the Potomac River from storm- 
water overflows, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H.R. 7200. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with public and 
private agencies in the development and 
maintenance of recreational facilities on the 
national forests and other lands administered 
in connection therewith, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H.R. 7201. A bill to provide for the com- 
prehensive operation of hydroelectric power 
resources of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 7202. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States and help to build 
essential world conditions of peace, by the 
more effective use of U.S. agricultural com- 
modities for the relief of human hunger, and 
for promoting economic and social develop- 
ment in less developed countries; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H.R. 7203. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction, alteration, and acquisition of pub- 
lic buildings of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 7204. A bill to require warnings for 
the protection of children on certain plastic 
bags shipped in interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 
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By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 7205. A bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the settlement of the State 
of Colorado and in commemoration of the 
establishment of the U.S. Air Force Acade ~; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7206. A bill to revise, extend, and 
otherwise improve the Communications Act 
of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 315) to bring into focus and 
more proper perspective that section of the 
law governing political broadcasts; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 7207. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide annuities for surviving spouses 
without deduction from original annuities; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H. R. 7208. A bill to amend section 301(c) 
(2) of the Sugar Act of 1948 to require that 
certain producers of sugar beets who are also 
processors of sugar beets shall pay for sugar 
beets purchased by them from any other pro- 
ducer at rates determined by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to be fair and reasonable, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 7209. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to accord Korean 
war veterans equal naturalization privileges, 
and to authorize the Attorney General to ad- 
mit certain aliens who have served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States for a 
period aggregating 5 years as permanent resi- 
dents; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 7210. A bill to amend section 407 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 7211. A bill to provide additional dis- 
ability compensation for certain seriously 
disabled veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 7212. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 7213. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt nonprofit 
hospitals from certain excise taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, DURHAM (by request) : 

H.R. 7214. A bill to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, with respect 
to cooperation with States; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 7215. A bill to amend the Historic 
Sites Act of August 21, 1£35, to provide a 
method for preserving sites, areas, buildings, 
objects, and antiquities of national, regional, 
or local historical significance which are 
threatened with destruction by federally fi- 
nanced programs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H.R. 7216. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
of barrelheads made of softwood; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEMENT W. MILLER: 

H.R. 7217. A bill to provide for the more 
orderly development of the recreation poten- 
tial on U.S. public lands; to provide recrea- 
tion facilities at Federal dams and on other 
Federal property; and to vest in the Secre- 
tary of the Interior such responsibility and 
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euthority as needed to administer this Fed- 
eral property for recreational purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. WOLF: 

H.R. 7218. A bill to transfer the adminis- 
tration of the school lunch program, the 
school milk program, and the direct com- 
modity distribution program under which 
agricultural food products are made avail- 
able to the needy in charitable institutions 
and family units from the Department of 
Agriculture to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and to establish a 
food stamp plan, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FINO: 

HJ, Res. 394, Joint resolution to establish 
a Joint Committee on the United Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.J. Res. 395. Joint resolution providing 
for a Commission on Educational Standards 
to investigate standards in public primary 
and secondary educational systems in the 
United States; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H.J. Res, 396. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing the 
Congress of the United States, the President 
of the United States, and the Secretary of 
Defense of the United States, urgently re- 
questing that the reduction in force of civil- 
ian employees of the U.S. Naval Con- 
struction Battalion Center at Davisville 
be rescinded; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Also memorial of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly memorializing Congress in 
plea for cooperation by the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers for the removal of wrecks in Narragan- 
sett Bay and Providence Harbor; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, me- 
morializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States, relative to 
home rule for the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to urging approval of the Curecanti 
storage unit of the Colorado River storage 
project, and requesting the appropriation of 
funds for the initiation of construction of 
the project at the earliest possible time; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
relative to requesting the enactment of 
legislation for the establishment of a 
soil and water research laboratory in 
the Great Plains States; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting passage of H.R. 
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3342, now pending in the House, which is a 
measure essential to the health and well- 
being of the Zuni Tribe; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States against any increase in gasoline taxes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, memorilalizing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States. to remove the wartime excise taxes 
on telegraphic service; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.R. 7219. A bill for the relief of Kiriaki 
Petros; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7220. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Toannou and Vassiliki Ioannou; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H. R. 7221. A bill for the relief of Blyth 

Ying Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 7222. A bill for the relief of Domenico 

Busetto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 7223. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Shahen A. Hovanessian; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R. 7224. A bill for the relief of Beatrice 
Anne Schlobohm; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER: 

H.R. 7225. A bill for the relief of Sylvester 
L. Gardner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 7226. A bill for the relief of Hughie 
D. Martin and Ione Martin; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 7227. A bill for the relief of Sumiko 

Imakuni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7228. A bill for the relief of Moises 
Izquierdo-Gonzalez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


186. By the SPEAKER: Petition of John A. 
Conner, Southeastern New Mexico Bataan 
Veterans Organization, Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to going on record as being 
opposed to legislation that would erect a 
statuary memorial on Corregidor, and 
recommending the creation of a research 
hospital to advance the treatment and cures 
of tropical diseases for the betterment of all 
mankind; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

187. Also, petition of James D. Wenzel and 
others, the Hun School of Princeton, Prince- 
ton, N.J., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to requesting 
passage of H.R. 4363, dealing with holiday 
pay and the establishment of basic work- 
week of Monday through Friday for civil 
service workers; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


German Sudeten Day Celebrated in 
Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE BROCK 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the atten- 
tion of the House is called to the annual 
Sudeten German Day, which will occur 
on Whitsuntide, May 17-18, in Vienna, 
Austria—free Austria. 

On that occasion, several hundreds of 
thousands of people will gather, to re- 
affirm their dedication to the principles 
of democracy, the freedom and dignity of 
the individual, and the welfare of man- 
kind. 

It is significant that this testimonial 
should occur during the period that two 
other events of world interest have taken 
place. I refer you to the recent free elec- 
tions in Austria, conducted without force 
or violence, when the last few seats held 
by the Communists in the Austrian Leg- 
islature were voted out of office. At the 
same time, the foreign ministers of the 
free world will be meeting with the rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Union, in an 
effort to work out settlement of the Ger- 
man question and bring about reduction 
in the “cold war.” 

The Vienna gathering in the interest 
of democracy may not set too well with 
the Russian delegation at Geneva but 
should have a salutary effect on the for- 
eign ministers of the free world, to hold 
fast in the determination that any nego- 
tiations must be concluded only on an 
honorable basis—without retreat from 
established principles and prior commit- 
ments. 

Mr, Speaker, I, therefore, request per- 
mission to extend my remarks and in- 
clude in the Record a copy of my letter 
to Dr. Walter Becher, Secretary General, 
Sudeten German Council, commending 
these people meeting at Vienna for their 
formidable stand in the face of adversity. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 4, 1959. 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
Secretary General, Sudeten German Council, 
Munchen, Germany. 

DEAR Dr. BECHER: This will acknowledge 
your letter of April 15, advising me of the 
annual Sudeten German Day occurring on 
Whitsuntide, May 17-18, in Vienna, Austria. 

In these days of international stress and 
military and diplomatic uncertainty, it is re- 
freshing to contemplate a gathering of sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of willful people 
reaffirming their dedication to democracy and 
freedom of the individual—at the same time 
expressing their opposition to the fallacy of 
communism, which fails to recognize the 
dignity and the welfare of mankind. 

The Third Congressional District of Ne- 
braska, which I have the honor to represent, 
has a majority population of native Ger- 
mans, and German extraction. They are very 
substantial, law-abiding and God-fearing 
citizens, The majority belong to and wor- 


ship in the Lutheran Church. The present 
division of Germany is very distressing to 
these people. 

I recall we had a German-language news- 
paper, published in Omaha, Nebr., which had 
a wide circulation in the Third District and 
throughout the State of Nebraska. 

It is encouraging to know that your people 
stand firmly for the reunification of the 
German nation, under democratic principles 
of self-government and will vigorously op- 
pose any attempts to foster Soviet-dominated 
rule in it's stead. 

May I take this opportunity to commend 
your people for their courage and deter- 
mination and to restore their nation, free 
from totalitarianism, atheism, and Marxism. 

Sincerely, 
LARRY BROCK,, 
Member of Congress. 


New Research Laboratory Marks 
AVCO Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, on May 
14, the distinguished majority leader, 
Congressman JoHN McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, spoke in tribute of the AVCO 
Corp. upon the establishment of its new 
laboratories in Wilmington, Mass. As a 
member of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics I would like to join 
with him in congratulating AVCO for its 
foresight in creating great new facili- 
ties for vigorously pursuing its mission 
in this the space age. 

AVCO has made major contributions 
to space technology that have substan- 
tially strengthened our country’s mili- 
tary capabilities. As well, Avco's re- 
search and development have enhanced 
the comprehensive space exploration 
programs presently being undertaken by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

AVCO's laboratories have been given 
a major responsibility for the research 
theory on the problem of reentry of 
space vehicles, rockets, and missiles into 
the earth’s atmosphere. Under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Arthur Kantrowitz, an un- 
derstanding of the related chemical and 
physical factors involved made possible 
the design and development of the suc- 
cessful nose cones for the Atlas, Titan, 
and Minuteman rockets. 

The AVCO Research and Advanced 
Development Division now has the re- 
sponsibility for the design, development, 
and production of the nose cones for the 
“second generation” Titan and “third 
generation” Minuteman ICBM’s. The 
logical outgrowth of basic research and 
understanding of hypersonics and the 
newly developed materials to withstand 
reentry conditions has led to a pre- 
eminent capability in the many new 


areas which are opening in space tech- 
nology. AVCO has been working dili- 
gently for 3 years on recovery systems 
for satellites, and in particular, to 
achieving early reliable and simple tech- 
niques for the recovery of manned satel- 
lites. 

This new $16 million advanced labora- 
tory and research center, financed by the 
corporation, is practical evidence of 
AVCO’s faith in the future growth of 
space technology and of its foresight as 
a major contributor to the growing body 
of scientific knowledge so vital to our 
U.S. ballistic missile capability and to 
maintaining our U.S. leadership of the 
free world in the exploration of space. 

Congratulations and a hearty pat on 
the back to AVCO for a job well done 
and for success in the future. 


Replies to 17 Important and Vital Issues 
by the People of the 15th District of 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently requested the people of the 15th 
Congressional District of California 
which I represent to give me their opinion 
on 17 issues of vital importance to the 
United States and all its citizens. 

The range of these questions was great, 
covering both domestic affairs and our 
foreign relations—matters which will af- 
fect the future security of this Nation as 
well as the individual welfare of every 
citizen. 

The response to my questionnaire was 
immediate and tremendous reaching a 
total of 51,000 replies in record time, and 
clearly establishing the keen interest of 
the people of the 15th District in the 
vital issues upon which this Congress 
must act. 

In summarizing the replies I received 
from people in every precinct of the 15th 
District, it is significant to note that 
question No. 4—“Should we have strong 
legislation to curb labor racketeering?“ 
received the largest “yes” vote with 
96.7 percent. 

The next question with the highest 
“yes” vote was No. 3— Should the House 
Un-American Activities Committee be 
retained?”—with 84 percent. 

One of the most vital questions was 
No. 8—“Do you think we should keep 
American forces in Berlin along with 
British and French forces—even at the 
risk of war?”—which received the third 
highest “yes” vote, with 79.9 percent. 

It is a great satisfaction to know that 
the thousands of people who participated 
in this questionnaire are so well informed 
on the current and important issues be- 
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fore Congress as their replies indicate, 
and it is a pleasure to represent such an 
intelligent and well-informed constitu- 
ency. 

The following are the results of my 
questionnaire, which I am sure will be 
of interest to all Members of this Con- 
gress: 

[In percent} 


1. Do you favor the admission 

of Hawaii as a State? 78.5 
2. Do you think the United 
States should stop making 
tests with nuclear weapons 

and the H-bomb?. 

3. In your spimo, should the 

ouse Un-American Activ- 

ities Committee be re- 


13.1 


> 


In your opinion, should we 
have strong legislation to 
curb labor racketeering? . . 96.7 
. Should health and medical 
benefits be added to social 
security ona voluntary basis 
at an increased cost to you?_| 35.4 
Should postal rates be in- 
creased to further decrease 
the Post Office defleit? 
7. In your opinion, should the 
Federal Government pro- 
vide financial aid for educa- 
pry Gea ae EE Sain EEA os 27.8 
Do you think we should keep 
American forces in Berlin 
along with British and 
French forces, even at the 
TISK OF WHET os -~5neboee eee 
. In your opinion, does foreign 
aid strengthen the position 
of the United States in 


* 


e 


p 


8.6 


= 


14.1 
10. 


E 


Do vou believe foreign aid 
other than should 


11. Should our immigration laws 
be revised to permit a 
greater number of immi- 
grants to enter the United 
States for permanent resi- 
dence? 

12. In your opinion, are the pres- 
ent Federal benefits for our 
veterans adequate? 64.8 

13. Should educational benefits 
be extended to veterans 
who are drafted for peace- 
time service? 

14. In your opinion, should an all- 
out effort be made to excel 
Russia in the exploration 
and control of outer space?.| 45.1 

15. Do you favor legislation to 
curb the authority of the 
Supreme Court? 

16, In your opinion, is Govern- 
ment support for farm 
prices necessary to maintain 
a healthy farm economy? 

17. Should the expanded use of 
atomic energy for civilian 
use be developed and pro- 
moted by private industry 
rather than under U.S. 
Government control? 


41.3 


14.9 | 71.0 


20.3 


Utilization of Military Manpower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, our brilliant 
and courageous colleague, FRANK KOWAL- 
SKI, has given testimony before the 
House Armed Services Subcommittee on 
Manpower Utilization which should be 
read by every Member of Congress and 
the ranking officers in the Pentagon. 
Mr. Kowatsxt clearly shows that a better 
utilization of manpower, and an elimina- 
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tion of questionable servant and occupa- 
tional duties would result in an increased 
combat force while strengthening the 
possibility of ending our outmoded mili- 
tary conscription system. 

Congressman KowatskI does not come 
to this subject as a neophyte. He is a 
West Point graduate, a recently retired 
Army colonel, a former commandant of 
the Army Command Management 
School, and the former deputy chief of 
military government in Japan. We are 
indeed fortunate, and the people of this 
Nation are indeed fortunate to count as 
one of their Representatives a man who 
is so knowledgeable on matters of de- 
fense—an area which is truly a puzzle 
within an enigma. His testimony can be 
read in the Recorp of last Wednesday, 
May 13, page 8031, under the remarks of 
Mr. PROXMIRE. 


Awards Day Review, Air Force ROTC, 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pa., May 14, 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
presence of Dr. Eric A. Walker, president 
of the Pennsylvania State University, 
and Col. O. H. Rigley, Jr., USAF, profes- 
sor of air science of the Pennsylvania 
State University, the annual awards day 
review of some 2,600 Air Force ROTC 
cadets was held on Beaver Field, May 14, 
1959. In addition to presenting the 
awards to the year’s outstanding cadets 
it was my privilege to deliver the follow- 
ing address on the subject of the Na- 
tion’s ROTC and its contributions to our 
national security: 


As a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, I am particularly interested in 
every phase of our Military Establishment. 

The ROTC training programs effective 
throughout our Nation today are an impor- 
tant part of our Military Establishment. 

During the early days of the Civil War, 
the military reverses suffered by the Union 
Army staggered the North, which was wholly 
unprepared for war. To guard against a re- 
currence of this condition, the Congress, in 
July of 1862, enacted the Land Grant Act, 
which is the foundation of the whole ROTC 
program. This act facilitated the establish- 
ment in every State of at least one college 
in which military tactics would be taught. 

In general reorganization of the Military 
Establishment in 1916, the Congress enacted 
the original National Defense Act. Provi- 
sions were included in this act for the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps as a source of officers for the newly 
authorized Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

In 1920, the Air Corps, then part o* the 
Army, established ROTC units at the Uni- 
versities of California and Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Texas 
A. & M. The current program now includes 
100,000 students at approximately 177 insti- 
tutions in 46 States and in the Territories 
of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Historically, then, the ROTC became a part 
of the educational scene as an effective way 
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to prepare citizens in time of peace for mili- 
tary leadership in time of war, as well as to 
benefit those who will remain civilians. 

Here at the Pennsylvania State University 
we have the third largest AFROTC unit in the 
United States with over 2,600 cadets en- 
rolled, and Iam honored to have been invited 
to participate in your annual awards day re- 
view. 

In congratulating the officers and cadets of 
the Penn State units I do so in apprecia- 
tion of their great contribution in advanc- 
ing the objectives of the Air Force ROTC. 

At this time I should like to briefly dis- 
cuss our overall military programs and to 
encourage your continued interest in main- 
taining for the Nation the highest possible 
degree of military preparedness. I have in 
mind three points. 

First, the international challenge facing 
the United States. 

Second, the responsibilities of our defense 
program in supporting our national policy 
and, finally, the Air Force program within the 

efense Establishment. 

In connection with our international chal- 
lenges I am sure all of you have read or have 
heard that “the aim of Soviet-directed com- 
munism is to establish its ideology through- 
out the world.” In a theoretical sense the 
purpose is to create a Utopian society, with 
everybody equal, and without government, 
Their real interest is world control. 

Based on what we know, the Soviets are 
increasing the capabilities of their military 
forces with a vigor and zeal available only to 
a forceful dictatorship. Concentrated sci- 
entific, industrial, educational, and military 
programs now underway in the Soviet Union 
are primarily geared to the creation of an 
aggressive force. We must call it an aggres- 
sive force—it is not a defensive structure— 
for no one has indicated an intent to attack 
them. 

As a guarantee of future progress, the 
Soviets are increasing the number of gradu- 
ates in the technical fields. 

Unlike our own programs which incident- 
ally will produce 10,000 fewer engineers than 
were needed this year—their educational 
plans virtually guarantee as many as the 
state requires. 

It appears, then, that on the homefront 
the Soviets are gearing their capabilities to 
continued aggression, indirect or direct. 

In discharging our responsibilities in meet- 
ing this challenge the pressure exerted by the 
Soviets against the free world has posed both 
political and military challenges to the 
United States. As a result, the Defense 
Department—which has the responsibility of 
equipping a force complex to counteract the 
military challenge—has created a versatile 
defense—offense capabilities in support of 
national policies. 

These capabilities are inherent in our de- 
fense team that must be able to defend 
the homeland from attack, deter all-out 
war—or win such a war if deterrents fail— 
and maintain flexibility to cope with local 
crises whenever and wherever they occur. 
In all sincerity, Iam convinced that we pos- 
sess the ability to meet these requirements. 

And when I say “We,” I am referring to all 
the services—Air Force, Army, Navy, and the 
Marine Corps. 

Time will not permit me to discuss in 
detail the Air Force program within the De- 
fense Establishment. However, I want to 
assure you that the Air Force is ready to per- 
form its assignments, and in a superior 
manner. Its integrated system that in- 
cludes missiles, modern aircraft, radar warn- 
ing lines, and the semi-automatic ground en- 
vironment creates a formidable network 
ready to meet a potential aggressor. In a few 
words, our Air Force represents the air might 
we need within our Defense Establishment. 

Again, let me congratulate the officers and 
cadets of the Air Force ROTC units here at 
Penn State because when we speak of the 
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military might of our Nation we must in- 
clude the ROTC cadets—college students 
today and officers of tomorrow’s Air Force. 
Congress and the American people are proud 
of your fine contributions to the security 
of our Nation, 


A Bill That Would Take Positive Steps 
To Correct the Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL HOGAN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill that would take 
positive steps to correct the farm prob- 
lem. Members of this House are fully 
familiar with the problem. I shall not 
dwell upon it. 

During the past 6 years, the farm pro- 
gram has been so completely misman- 
aged that farm prices and incomes have 
fallen, retail prices of food have gone 
up, and the costs to the U.S. Treasury 
have soared. Thus, while farmers have 
been injured, so has the general public. 

Farmers produced about a fifth more 
of the basic essentials of life but received 
a fourth less. But Federal policies of the 
executive branch have been so contrived 
that the general public paid more—more 
as consumers in higher grocery store 
prices and more as taxpayers in higher 
Government costs of operating the pro- 
gram. 

The bill Iam introducing is an attempt 
to reverse these adverse trends. 

No farm program can be justified that 
does not contribute to the general wel- 
fare. Our Nation needs a new Federal 
farm policy that contributes to the ful- 
fillment of the great basic national pri- 
orities of needs: long-term national se- 
curity, full employment in a rapidly ex- 
panding national economy, the building 
of economic strength and moral spirit 
of the free world. To do this we need a 
program that will foster and improve the 
economic health and strength of the Na- 
tion’s family farms. 

Even more importantly, we need a pro- 
gram that will make certain that we shall 
have the strong resource base we need 
to insure an abundant and continuing 
supply of food for the future. We must 
provide a reserve of resources and a 
stockpile of strategic food commodities 
to insure against any national emer- 
gency. The program we need should 
provide the basis for the expanded use of 
food to build a lasting peace and pro- 
vide the entire free world with the se- 
curity of a strong and continuing base 
of ample reserves. 

The bill I am introducing is my at- 
tempt to meet a part of these needs. Its 
provisions would, I think, be helpful if 
put into operation along with other parts 
of the needed national policy. 

My bill recognizes that the population 
of the United States is increasing at one 
of the highest rates in the world; and 
the free world population is expanding at 
a rapid rate. Security, safety, and wel- 
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fare of these generations yet unborn de- 
mand that our generation take the ut- 
most care with the use and develop- 
ment of the precious soil and water re- 
sources that have been given us to utilize. 

We have a magnificent soil and water 
conservation program in this country. 
Our progress along this line, beginning in 
1933, has been tremendous. But, we still 
are not doing enough. We are still using 
up our resources at a faster rate than 
we are rebuilding them. 

We need still further to emphasize and 
expand our national agricultural con- 
servation efforts. 

My bill would amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act of 
two decades ago to do this. My bill pro- 
vides for the establishment of a national 
soil-building base on every farm of the 
Nation. 

The soil-building base would be made 
up of two parts: one part contributed 
without payment by the farmer and the 
second part which would be rented by the 
Government. But to preserve our rural 
communities, and to prevent the further 
development of ghost county seat towns 
as the soil bank is now doing, no farm 
could be eliminated and no communi- 
ties completely wiped out, as is now hap- 
pening in some parts of the country. 

Under the provisions of my bill each 
farmer would be required to contribute 
without payment 10 percent of his tilla- 
ble acres above 20 on his farm to the 
national soil-building base; and he would 
be required to rent to the Government 
another 10 percent of the tillable acres, 
above 20, to be added to the soil-building 
base. No farmer would be allowed to 
put more than 60 percent of his tillable 
acres in the base. 

All of the land placed into the soil- 
building base would have to be placed 
into its optimum soil conserving condi- 
tion according to the highest land use 
and conservation standards. Such land 
could not be used for soil-depleting crops 
and practices, 

On the Government-rental part of the 
base, the Secretary would arrange for the 
Government to share in the cost of this 
soil-building program along lines of fa- 
miliar land restoration practices of the 
agricultural conservation program under 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act. 

Payment per acre would be at a rate 
equal to the farmer’s net income plus 
overhead carrying costs plus the cost of 
conservational treatment of the land 
placed in the soil-building base, but not 
more than one-third of the value of the 
annual yield of the land and not more 
than $45 per acre. In lieu of cash pay- 
ments, the farmer could elect to accept 
payments in kind out of Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks. Since this 
would help reduce storage and carrying 
charges that the President has esti- 
mated at $1 billion per year, I have 
suggested that payments in kind per acre 
be made at a rate of one-half the acre- 
age yield of the land. 

My bill provides that until such time as 
the unnecessary surplus of Government- 
owned stocks, above a national security 
reserve, are worked down, the program 
would carry upward of 65 million acres 
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in the soil-building base; this would be 
for 2 or 3 years. Following that the pro- 
gram would provide for about 40 million 
acres in the soil-building base. 

Adoption of this program would be a 
great stride forward in developing a per- 
manent land reserve to insure food for 
the future in our domestic policy even 
while the Nation is making maximum 
utilization of food for peace in our for- 
eign policy. 

My bill also provides that the Nation 
consciously and specifically establish a 
national security and safety reserve of 
food, fiber, and biological oils as a delib- 
erate program on its own merits and not 
as a side-issue adjunct to the price-sup- 
port program. My bill places the re- 
sponsibility for decisions concerning the 
magnitude, nature, and geographic dis- 
persion of this food security stockpile 
strictly on the shoulder of those other 
than the executive branch who have 
been assigned the responsibility to make 
such determinations and to provide for 
the national safety against national 
emergencies arising from natural causes 
such as drought and flood as well as 
enemy attack—the Defense Mobilization 
Administration and the National Secu- 
rity Council. 

In return for requiring each farmer to 
devote not less than 20 percent nor more 
than 60 percent of his tillable acres to 
the national soil-building effort, my bill 
provides that all of our important tilled 
crops—corn, wheat, cotton, rice, peanuts, 
soybeans, oats, sorghum grain, rye, bar- 
ley, flaxseed, cottonseed, dry edible 
beans, and potatoes shall be supported 
at 90 percent of parity. 

Estimates of reliable farm economists 
indicate that if the excess of production 
over demand is removed from the farm 
picture, a 90 percent of parity program 
can be operated without little, if any, cost 
to the Federal Treasury, if the Nation 
maintains full employment. 

To make certain that production 
would not be reduced too low in event of 
growing unemployment, my bill would 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use price support deficiency payments. 
Such payments could also be used to 
maintain to cotton producers’ income 
while allowing market prices to drop to 
competitive level with synthetics and the 
world situation. 

While I have been assured that plac- 
ing of 60 million acres of tillable land 
into the soil-building base would make 
a 90 percent of parity program fully 
workable, my bill provides that for any 
individual commodity that gets out of 
balance, the Secretary is authorized to 
place into operation whatever specific 
marketing regulations or additional soil- 
building base requirements as are neces- 
sary to keep the market supply of each 
commodity in balance with market de- 
man at 90 percent of parity. 

My bill does not repeal the existing 
marketing quota programs but builds on 
them to set up an improved and more 
workable operation. 

Placing of the provisions of my bill 
into full force and effect would, I am con- 
fident, greatly reduce the Government 
costs of the farm program, better insure 
the future food supply of the nation, 
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and improve farm income without re- 
quiring higher retail prices of food. 

My bill applies exclusively to crops, to 
the direct products of the soil. I am 
continuing to study the deteriorating 
poultry situation and to take part in the 
efforts of the House to deal with their 
current emergency in broiler and egg 
prices. I am watching the hog situa- 
tion carefully. 

At the appropriate time, I shall wish to 
make suggestions to my colleagues of the 
manner in which we may prevent the 
deep drop, now predicted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in hog prices in 
1960. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not contend that the 
bill I am introducing is the last word. I 
know it does not cover everything that 
needs to be done. I offer it as a further 
contribution to the ultimate develop- 
ment of a workable comprehensive agri- 
cultural conservation and farm income 
program. I have been deeply impressed 
by and favorably inclined toward the 
suggestions made by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MARSHALL], the gentlemen from 
South and North Dakota [Messrs. Mc- 
Govern and Burpicx], and my colleague 
who several weeks ago joined with the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Coan], and 
other Members in the bills they have in- 
troduced. I hope to work with them and 
with the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture of which I am a member. 

I shall welcome suggested improve- 
ments in, and additions to, the bill I am 
introducing. I hope that together we 
can develop a comprehensive Federal 
farm policy that will reverse the adverse 
and disastrous trends of the past 7 years. 
I offer my bill as a modest contribution 
to the broad effort that is being made in 
this direction. 


Twenty-five-year Record of Federal 
Housing Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very much interested in the financial 
statement recently issued by Commis- 
sioner Julian H. Zimmerman of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration—particu- 
larly in view of the fact that FHA is 
celebrating its 25th anniversary this 
year. This statement is indicative of 
the splendid wcrk record the FHA has 
maintained from its inception in 1934. 

I think it highly fitting to stop a 
moment to pay tribute to the FHA—an 
outstanding Government agency that is 
certainly accomplishing the objectives 
for which it was created. 

Let me call your attention to just a 
few of the highlights in FHA’s progress 
through the years: 

First. FHA has made home ownership 
possible for millions of American families 
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because of the favorable terms of the 
mortgages it insures. 

Second. FHA has helped to provide 
homes in rental and cooperative housing 
projects for innumerable other Ameri- 
cans. 

Third. FHA has enabled millions of 
people to repair or improve their 
properties. 

Fourth. FHA has helped to raise hous- 
ing standards and better living condi- 
tions throughout the Nation. 

Fifth. FHA has carried on technical 
studies that have been instrumental in 
improving the quality of materials and 
methods used in construction. 

Sixth. FHA has operated on a com- 
pletely self-supporting basis—no tax 
money goes into its coffers. Fees and 
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premiums paid by the people who use its 
services are the source of FHA'’s income. 

Seventh. FHA in 1954, as one of its 
first acts under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, repaid the full amount origi- 
nally advanced to it by the U.S. Treas- 
ury—a total of $85.9 million, including 
$65.5 million principal and $20.4 million 
interest. 

Eighth. FHA has worked closely with 
private enterprise, indeed all its pro- 
grams are designed to encourage private 
enterprise, never to compete with it, in 
providing good housing for Americans in 
different income levels. 

The financial statement I mentioned 
shows FHA’s dollar-and-cent rating as 
of December 31, 1958. Here is how the 
agency stood then: 


Percent of 


Insurance Insurance Losses to losses to 
written outstanding funds $100 of 
insurance 
written 
Property improvement loans, sec. 2222 1 $11, 500, 629, 588 | $1,307, 130, 939 | 1 $102, 457, 652 89 
Home mortgages. ....-...... = 35, 234, 047, 258 | 19, 717, 469, 248 24, 213, 928 7 
Project mortgagess 6, 594, 089, 280 | 5, 031, 627, 974 36, 885, 362 56 
Manufactured housing %% 788, 147 14. 83 
/ / E r EAA E N 53, 334, 082, 167 | 26, 056, 228, 161 164, 345, 089 31 


Includes $778,800,621 insurance written and $14,708,557 losses relating to insurance operations prior to the June 3, 
1939, amendment which authorized FHA to collect an insurance charge. 


Norte.—Sinee July 1, 1940, the FHA has been self-supporting and has paid all expenses out of earnings. In the 
early years of operation, the Treasury Department advanced funds totaling $65,497,433 to pay expenses and to estab- 
lish certain of the insurance funds, In the fiscal year 1964 all of the funds advanced were repaid to the U.S. Treasury 
together with interest thereon in the amount of $20,385,529, 


But no statement, financial or other- 
wise, can adequately show the full value 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
to America as a whole. I am sure that 
all of my colleagues here ii the House 
of Representatives join me in extending 
our best wishes to the Federal Housing 
Administration, Commissioner Julian H. 
Zimmerman, and all FHA personnel as it 
enters its 25th year of service. 


Salute to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
America are proud of the wonderful 
spirit and remarkable progress our 
friend and neighbor, Israel, has made in 
her first 11 years. 

Not too many years ago, the State of 
Israel was little more than a dream in 
the minds of men. A dream of the an- 
cient “Promised Land.” Eleven years 
ago the dreams became a reality, but 
it was a long and difficult task to make 
the tiny new state into a “promised 
land.” 

We in America have been willing and 
more than happy to do our part to aid 
these brave and courageous people in 
their struggle to create a home and a 
sister democracy of the free world. 

The hardworking citizens of Israel 
have done an outstanding job in build- 


ing their economy and their nation, in 
spite of difficult circumstances, 

Today, Israel stands as a beacon of 
democracy in a strategic area of the 
world. Israel has taken her full share 
of responsibility for the humanitarian 
ideals of the Western World by admit- 
ting the large number of refugees and 
immigrants to her small area every year, 
and working for their resettlement. 

We salute the hardy people of Israel 
and wish them well as they progress 
through their 11th year of achievement, 
Congratulations and best wishes for con- 
tinued success are the symbols of the 
friendship and confidence of the people 
of America for our good neighbor, Israel. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following newsletter 
of May 16, 1959: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congress Bruce Atcer, Fifth District, 
Texas) 
May 16, 1959. 
The independent offices appropriation bill 
passed routinely with little controversy. The 
bill totaled $6,458 million, which is $387 
million less than last year and $125.5 million 
under the budget, these reductions being sig- 
nificant of Congress expressing the current 
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temper of the citizens to reduce spending. 
Money is provided for these governmental 
units—the office of the President, the CAB, 
Civil Service Commission, the FAA, FCC, FTC, 
GSA, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
FPC, ICC, SEC, VA, and others. 

The Veterans’ Administration received the 
largest part, $5,040 million. Some veteran 
statistics used in debate are interesting. 
Forty percent of the population are veterans 
or members of their families, there being 23 
million veterans, and 3,800,000 veterans re- 
ceiving compensation or disability pen- 
sions, totaling $3,300 million (2,400,000 serv- 
ice-connected disability compensations, and 
1,400,000 disability pensions). There are 
25,000 VA employees, and 121,000 in hos- 
pitals. There are 172 hospitals, 123,800 beds 
and 17 domiciliary institutions. Inpatient 
care cost is $778 million and outpatient care 
is $83 million. Plainly, the size of these VA 
programs and costs demonstrate the need for 
Congress to scrutinize carefully non-service- 
connected disability costs. 

King Baudouin of the Belgians addressed 
a joint session of the House and Senate. The 
King’s upright bearing, dignity, and youth- 
fulness gained the close attention of all. His 
concise and carefully enunciated message was 
most thought-provoking, including this on 
peace: Perhaps never before has peace been 
so difficult to achieve as it is today. At other 
times, the possibility of war endangered our 
homelands and our home. Today war en- 
dangers our minds and our hearts. The older 
imperialism sought the conquest of lands; 
the new seeks the mastery of intellects. The 
peace for which we have to labor is not to 
preserve our possessions, but our very per- 
sonalities.” About youth, he said: “Youth 
is the first victim of war, the first fruit of 
peace. It takes 20 years of peace to make 
a man; it takes only 20 seconds of war to 
destroy him. * In a certain sense, Amer- 
ica is the land of youth, because it dedicates 
more of its energies, talents, money, and 
science to the birth and preservation of life 
than any other country in the world * * * 
nor shall our confidence in you be misplaced, 
for what is written on your coins, I have read 
in the hearts of American people: ‘In God 
we trust.“ 

The Rules Committee impasse on the hous- 
ing bill, a 6 to 6 tie, has been broken. The 
multibillion bill desired by the House Demo- 
crat leadership has been voted out of Rules. 
The compromise was the agreement that a 
far more conservative bill, also Democrat, 
could be considered as a substitute bill (by- 
passing the administration bill as a substi- 
tute). This may gain the support of con- 
servative Democrats, Opposed to the big- 
spending Democrat bill, yet who are reluctant 
politically to support a Republican bill, even 
though a fiscally responsible one. Maybe the 
best condemnation of public housing and 
Federal money spent in the housing pro- 
grams is found in Ecclesiasticus, chapter 21, 
verse 8: “He that buildeth his house with 
other men’s money is like one that gathereth 
himself stones for the tomb of his burial.” 
The further question now occurs. Will the 
big spending bills be held in check or will 
the housing bill open the floodgates of spend- 
ing, which last year exceeded the budget $13 
billion. The Murray-Metcalf aid to educa- 
tion bill has now been voted out by the 
Education and Labor Committee, a bill cost- 
ing $11,400 millions in the first 4 years for 
aid to school construction, even teachers’ 
salaries, Then there awaits us the mutual 
security (foreign aid) bill and other appro- 
priation bills. 

H.R., just approved by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for House consideration, is most en- 
couraging. The bill endeavors to preserve 
States rights, from Federal encroachment 
and was passed in the House last year but 
killed in the Senate by one vote. I doubt 
that the House membership will pass this 
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bill even if the Senators, including the 
Texans, try to undo their damage of last year. 

Attending the dedication of Garland's new 
post office awhile back reminded me rather 
forcibly of the really great strides made by 
our Post Office Department over the last few 
years. Next time the postman calls, you 
might well compliment him, for his organi- 
zation handles well over a billion letters and 
parcels every week—more than all the rest 
of the world’s post offices combined—and 
with really remarkable efficiency. With 
about the same number of employees (up 
to 1.3 percent) they're moving 20 percent 
more mail than they did in 1953. Brandnew 
facilities opening in Garland, Irving, Grand 
Prairie, and Trinty Heights, Casa View and 
Royal Lane areas of Dallas are part of a mul- 
tibillion dollar mechanization program un- 
der way, the first really comprehensive over- 
haul of the system since Ben Franklin’s day, 
further increasing the speed and efficiency 
of this vital service. 


Central Ohio Plan Mutual Security 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, about a 
month ago, I inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the results of a poll con- 
ducted among my constituents in the 
Columbus and Franklin County area of 
Ohio. At that time, I indicated that a 
further questionnaire had been mailed to 
over 2,100 persons concerning primarily 
the proposed mutual security program. 

During the 30-day period following the 
issuance of this questionnaire, I received 
535 replies which amounts to a 25- 
percent return. The mutual security 
proposal was set forth in seven separate 
questions relating to each program. 

In reply to the military assistance fea- 
ture of $1.6 billion for material, weapons, 
and training to mutual security countries, 
302 voted yes, 58 percent—180 voted no, 
34 percent—and 43 were undecided, 8 
percent. Ten percent of the group felt 
the amount should be reduced. 

On economic assistance for defense 
in the amount of $835 million to Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Pakistan, Thailand, Laos, 
Cambodia, Vietnam, Philippines, Repub- 
lic of China, Korea, and Spain, 264 voted 
yes, 51 percent—206 voted no, 40 per- 
cent—and 50 were undecided, 9 percent. 
Eight percent favored reducing the 
amount. 

On special assistance funds of $272 
million for health programs, medical re- 
search and economic assistance to the 
Arab Nation, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 
Sudan, Jordan, West Berlin, and United 
Nations Emergency Fund, 243 favored the 
program, 47 percent—225 were against 
it, 43 percent—and 50 were undecided, 
10 percent. Six percent wanted the 
amount reduced. 

On technical cooperation programs in 
the amount of $211 million for technical 
assistance and training for governments, 
farmers, and scientists in 49 countries 
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and 9 dependent Territories, 229 fa- 
vored the program, 44 percent—245 op- 
posed, 47 percent—and 46 were unde- 
cided, 9 percent. Six percent of those 
answering wanted the amount reduced. 

On the $700 million development loan 
fund to help new countries get started, 
such as Libya, Israel, Jordan, India, 
Pakistan, Formosa, Sudan, and Nigeria, 
only 162 favored this fund, 31 percent— 
284 opposed, 55 percent—and 71 were 
undecided, 14 percent. Many people 
questioned whether this would be a loan 
in fact, and 4 percent of those answering 
felt the amount should be reduced. 

On the special contingency fund of 
$200 million for emergency use by the 
President, 306 were in favor, 59 per- 
cent—163 opposed, 31 percent—and 54 
were undecided, 10 percent. Four per- 
cent of those answering felt the amount 
should be reduced. 

On the program of $112 million in mis- 
cellaneous funds for U.N. children’s 
funds, ICA costs, and so forth, the vote 
was not conclusive as 230 favored, 44 
percent—232 opposed it, 45 percent— 
and 60 were undecided, 11 percent. 
Six percent voted to reduce the amount. 

Our questionnaire contained one in- 
quiry unrelated to the mutual security 
program, involving a proposed increase 
of minimum wage in all business sub- 
ject to Federal regulation from $1 to 
$1.25 per hour. The poll indicated 208, or 
40 percent of the persons, favored an 
increase, 281, or 53 percent, were opposed 
and 38 persons, or 7 percent, were un- 
decided. 


Testimony of Hon. Leonard G. Wolf, 
Before Manpower Utilization Subcom- 
mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD G. WOLF 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extent my remarks I would 
like to insert in the RECORD a copy of my 
testimony before the Armed Services 
Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization: 


TESTIMONY or Hon. LEONARD G. Worr, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF Iowa, BEFORE MANPOWER UTILIZA- 
TION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE ARMED 
Services COMMITTEE, May 12, 1959 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
mittee, I consider it on honor to appear be- 
fore this committee today. I consider that 
the duty of this committee is one of para- 
mount importance. And it seems to me that 
the committee, in order to do a comprehen- 
sive job, must undertake to investigate fully 
all aspects of our manpower procurement 
and manpower utilization programs. Hence, 
I suggest that the committee undertake a 
full and complete investigation and study of: 

1. The operation of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, the Reserve pro- 
grams and the programs of procurement of 
military personnel by the Amed Forces. 

2. The alternatives to the system of in- 
duction of civilians for military training and 
service as a method of maintaining the per- 
sonnel strength of the Armed Forces: and 
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3. Manpower utilization within the armed 
services in a way which will be the most ef- 
ficient and give us maximum national 
security while protecting basic freedoms of 
the individual. 

Clearly, this is a difficult task. I might 
suggest as you are already well aware, that 
there are going to be certain interests who 
out of a personal desire to potect themselves, 
will not necessarily help this committee in 
its task. On the other hand, there will be 
those who will honestly feel that no changes 
are necessary; that the present haphazard 
system is the best of all possible systems. Or 
some may be conservative in particular mat- 
ters as, for example, Secreary Finucane was 
in his testimony before the Armed Services 
Committee. He stated that “conformity with 
habits of the past” governed much of the 
thinking on the draft issue, and in fact, 
seemed to be the reason that 4 years was 
chosen as the number of years for the draft 
extension. However, I do not wish to discuss 
this issue directly. 

Clearly, the problems that will be con- 
sidered by this committee will go to the very 
question of our defense posture and our 
methods of defense. It will be the task of 
this committee to shake out the cobwebs 
from the thinking on defense that has gone 
on in the administration in the past few 
years. 

Because the title of this subcommittee is 
indeed “Manpower Utilization” is might be a 
good idea to start with a short discusssion of 
possible ways to change the present armed 
service idea that almost every cook, book- 
keeper, and warehouse employee who is not 
attached to a combat outfit must be given 
combat training. It should be noted that at 
present no more than 25 percent of the men 
in the Army are actually combat troops. The 
rest fall into the category of supply or sup- 
port personnel. It seems clear to me that a 
great number of the jobs presently performed 
by soldiers could be better performed by 
Nonmilitary or civilian personnel. Cer- 
tain illustrations tend to prove that the size 
of the Army could be cut drastically and im- 
proved as an effective fighting force if cer- 
tain steps would be taken along the lines 
suggested by other similar projects. 

In Aviation Week, September 6, 1954, there 
appears a discussion of a project called 
Project Native Son, which the Air Force put 
into practice. This program is described as 
essentially the replacement of a military man 
by an indigenous civilian. “We would save 
military personnel in support-type activi- 
ties.“ In turn, this makes an airman avail- 
able for a new combat unit. “This project 
also reduced requirements for military hous- 
ing and supplies, thus saving money. This 
project uses civilians of the country where 
the Air Force maintains bases. In 1954 the 
Air Materiel Command found it could reduce 
its size by using 14,000 civilian personnel.” 
I suggest that if such a program can be 
undertaken with foreign nationals, an even 
larger program could be undertaken by em- 
ploying American civilians in the continental 
United States. 

It is certainly the task of this committee 
to examine the extension of such programs 
in the United States in those activities that 
may just as well be performed by a civilian. 
Obviously, there will be some close questions 
in this field, but this should not stop the 
Congress from making some policy determi- 
nation on this matter instead of letting the 
problem continue to slide. 

A second illustration showing the ways of 
replacing armed services personnel with 
civilian manpower is given to us by the 
Seabee example. Congressman THomas B. 
Curtis, before the Seabee veterans conven- 
tion in St. Louis back in 1954 made the fol- 
lowing remarks. His thoughts on this sub- 
ject are still relevant today. “When we 
examine * * * the work performed by men 
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in uniform for the Military Establishment, 
we will find that at least 80 percent (and 
some even estimate higher) is not fighting 
nor will it ever be fighting. It has to do with 
supplies, transportation, warehousing, main- 
tenance, overhaul, bookkeeping, housing, 
feeding, overhead. Nor am I referring to 
the borderline cases, such as field or front- 
line maintenance, or frontline feeding, and 
so forth. Obviously any work on the front- 
lines will involve the need for military 
discipline.” 

Now if 80 percent of the men in uniform 
are never going to be engaged in fighting, 
what in heaven's name are we talking about 
training 100 percent to fight? If indeed an 
analysis of the job requirements of these 80 
percent reveals, as it does, that the skills 
needed are similar to those used in the Sea- 
bees, then we had best follow the Seabees’ 
formula in our personnel practices as it 
relates to the 80 percent. 

The Seabees’ formula was to take men of 
all ages and physical condition from civilian 
life and use the civilian skills without put- 
ting them through basic military training or 
into uniform or under the mlitary code. 

Representative Curtis added: “The men in 
the Seabees were put into jobs they already 
knew. The guiding light of the personnel 
system was to utilize civilian skills * * * 
The military knows full well that they need 
civilian skills. What they have not yet 
learned is that the civilian enterprise is bet- 
ter equipped to train men in these skills than 
the military and incidentally at one-tenth 
the cost because we don’t have to provide 
room, board, and wages for our civilan 
trainees. Following such a formula we need 
neither universal military training, socialism, 
nor destructive high taxes.” 

Another problem similar to this one is that 
of duplication of military activities. For ex- 
ample our Military Establishment has three 
supply systems, not counting the supply 
systems organized under the single manager 
plan. Needless to say, duplication in sup- 
ply activity results in endless economic waste 
and manpower personnel. I suggest that 
this committee investigate the possibility of 
a civilian managed agency under the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to handle the procurement, 
production, warehousing, distribution of 
supplies and equipment, standardization of 
control and supply functions for common 
supply items. Coincident to this would be 
an authorization by the Congress to the Sec- 
retary of Defense to take such actions as are 
necessary to acheive economy efficiency and 
effectiveness in noncombatant services by the 
elimination of overlapping and duplication. 
Within this context I believe it is wise to 
authorize the Secretary of Defense to ex- 
pand contractual and civil service arrange- 
ments with men who fall within the supply 
or noncombat category. The areas that I 
think this committee should look into could 
possibly result in the ending of our pres- 
ent conscription system. 

With your indulgence I would like to take 
a few moments to discuss the constription 
problem. 

It is my feeling that our national military 
security policy must be a fairly long-run 
policy, based on the assumption that the 
cold war may continue for an extended pe- 
riod. (Obviously, all of us agree that the 
military should not add to the tensions. 
And, for the most part, I do not believe that 
this has been the case.) While our security 
plans must provide for dealing with individ- 
ual Soviet offenses, these plans will fail if 
they consist only of a series of crash pro- 
grams designed to meet specific Communist 
challenges. 

Our military manpower programs, a vital 
element of our security policy, have been 
piecemeal responses to particular cold war 
crises. They have not been related to the 
circumstances and requirements of military 
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preparedness in an era of crises and nuclear 
weapons. 

The heart of our present military man- 
power programs is conscription. Indeed, it 
would be more accurate to call conscription 
the crutch upon which American military 
manpower programs lean. 

In a free society, conscription is not a 
good crutch upon which to lean, because 
conscription violates a fundamental dem- 
ocratic principle—the principle of volun- 
tarism. Moreover, conscription—at least as 
it now operates in the United States—is 
highly discriminatory, especially against the 
economically underprivileged. It is they 
who are generally drafted into the Army be- 
cause this group of men cannot avail them- 
selves of the sixty different ways of avoid- 
ing the 2-year obligation. 

Finally, even if conscription were not a 
weak crutch, it would still be an inappro- 
priate crutch. It would be inappropriate, 
because our national military strategy as- 
sumes that an all-out war would be decided 
quickly by a rapid and decisive nuclear ex- 
change between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. Thus, our military man- 
power requirement for total war will be rel- 
atively small and highly trained forces. 

Conscription has no place in a modern 
Military Establishment. Even if conscripts 
can be trained to operate the complex in- 
struments of modern warfare, they are sep- 
arated from service soon after they are 
trained. If they are not taught to operate 
the complex instruments of modern warfare, 
what real contribution can they make to our 
military power? 

With respect to limited war, our national 
military strategy assumes that nuclear weap- 
ons will be employed to meet most situations 
short of general war. It would seem, there- 
fore, that our military manpower require- 
ment—quality rather than quantity—is 
basically the same for both limited and total 
war. If, on the other hand, we have a limited 
nonnuclear war what is needed are strong 
and large reserve forces that are well trained. 
Such a program would not necessitate a 
large standing army. 

Instead of paying the costs of drafting 
and training 2-year men, and instead of 
paying the costs of training and then losing 
conscription-induced 3- and 4-year enlistees, 
would not the Nation save money and pro- 
duce a better nuclear age defense force, if 
we eliminated conscription and invested the 
money saved thereby in the kinds of salaries 
and benefits necessary to maintain highly 
competent, professional Armed Forces? 

It seems clear that continued reliance on 
the crutch of conscription can only perpetu- 
ate our irrational military manpower policies. 
We should continue to lean on this crutch 
only for so much time as is necessary to make 
a fundamental reevaluation of our military 
manpower policies. 

A basic reevaluation of our military man- 
power policies would have to include an ex- 
amination of the extent to which maximum 
benefit has been obtained from the Cordiner 
Committee’s recommendations and realiza- 
tion that pay incentives to enter the Army 
are much too low. But more than this, a re- 
evaluation of our military manpower policies 
should consider the extent to which a solu- 
tion for our manpower problems presupposes 
major changes in military philosophy, in mili- 
tary life, and in the military way of doing 
things. Because our Army is seemingly bulg- 
ing with enough men we do not stop to con- 
sider whether or not the service of draftees or 
reservists is helpful to the national de- 
fense. Nor do we consider whether or not 
these men learn anything about modern war- 
fare, or indeed, can learn anything about 
modern warfare and modern weapons in the 
short time they serve. We might openly in- 
quire and examine whether these men 
(draftees and noncombatants) actually hind- 
er in the functioning of a modern army. 
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Furthermore, we must show that the ever- 
changing level of technology demands a new 
kind of soldier. Obviously, he must be one 
who is conversant with modern weapons. He 
must be someone who will make the armed 
services a career. He must be someone who 
will stay longer than 2 or 3 years of his own 
volition. He should not be someone who 
thinks only of the time he is wasting in the 
Army. 

Our Nation's military manpower problems 
call for decisive and major action. We can- 
not afford to tinker any more with these 
problems. We can no longer delude our- 
selves into believing that the shaky crutch 
of conscription gives us real military se- 
curity. 

Decisive and major action on our military 
manpower policies, if that action is to be 
wise, must be preceded by a careful study and 
analysis of the needs and weaknesses of our 
whole Military Establishment. This kind of 
study and analysis, I am sure, this committee 
will do. Thank you. 


Clarence Cannon Day ia Missouri 
Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1959 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, May 13, was Clarence Can- 
non Day in the Missouri Legislature, 
honoring the outstanding American who 
is the dean of our Missouri delegation in 
the Congress, who is our beloved friend 
and adviser and leader, and who holds 
one of the most important roles in na- 
tional life as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of this House. 

It had been my intention last Wednes- 
day, while ceremonies in Mr. CANNON’S 
honor were being conducted in Jefferson 
City, to call the event to the attention of 
the House, but unfortunately for my pur- 
pose the House did not meet that day. 
I have delayed until now on this for the 
very good purpose of obtaining and in- 
cluding as part of my remarks a truly 
outstanding and scholarly speech on the 
role of the representatives of the people 
in a democracy made before the Missouri 
Legislature by our remarkable colleague, 
one of the world’s greatest authorities on 
parliamentary law. 

Showing through this excellent talk, in 
addition to the erudition and scholar- 
ship, is the warmth of personality we 
who know CLARENCE CANNON and who 
love him associate with this fine and de- 
cent and kind human being. 

Mr, Speaker, every Member of this 
House will take pride, I am sure, in the 
description Mr. Cannon gave to the Mis- 
souri Legislature of the role of legislative 
bodies under our form of government, 
and will read his speech with delight. 

Iam sure that my colleagues here will 
also take pride, Mr. Speaker, in the intro- 
ductory remarks made about Mr. CANNON 
in the Missouri House of Representatives 
by Speaker Richard H. Ichord on Clar- 
ence Cannon Day. 

For that reason, I include as part of 
my remarks, under unanimous consent, 
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the introductory remarks of Speaker 
Ichord and the address by the Honorable 
CLARENCE CANNON on Clarence Cannon 
Day, in the Missouri General Assembly, 
Wednesday, May 13, as follows: 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF SPEAKER RICHARD H. 
ICHORD ON CLARENCE CANNON DAY 


Mr. Cannon, Governor Blair, Mr. Presi- 
dent, members of the senate, ladies and 
gentlemen of the house, distinguished 
guests, this joint session of the Missouri 
General Assembly is our official way of say- 
ing on behalf of all the people of Missouri 
to the dean of the Missouri congressional 
delegation: Thanks for your dedicated rep- 
resentation of us in the Congress of the 
United States. Thanks for your many and 
varied important contributions to the art of 
self-government. 

To our guests who have traveled here from 
all parts of the State for this occasion we 
extend a hearty welcome and we cordially 
invite you to attend the reception in the 
house lounge immediately following this 
joint session. 

Before presenting our honored guest, may 
I review briefly a list of his many accom- 
plishments, the cause of this day. 

He has been Parliamentarian of the 
House of Representatives during both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations. 

He has served longer in the Congress of 
the United States than any other man in the 
history of our State, having broken the rec- 
ord established by Senator Thomas Hart 
Benton, 

He has been chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives longer than any other man in the 
history of our Nation, 

He has been parliamentarian of all Demo- 
cratic National Conyentions since the year 
1920. 

He is the author of the “Precedents of the 
House of Representatives,” now the accepted 
authority, not only in the Congress of the 
United States, but in State legislatures and 
other legislative bodies in other countries, 
notably the Philippine Commonwealth. 

He is the author of “Cannon's Procedure 
in the House of Representatives,” also used 
in the State legislatures and other legisla- 
tive bodies. In this respect, his unseen hand 
has been present in every piece of legisla- 
tion considered by the assembly, for his 
written word has decided the fate of many 
legislative measures. 

He is the author of “Convention Parlia- 
mentary Manual,” the only codification of 
procedure in national political conventions. 

He ls the author of numerous periodical 
articles, of the Treatises of Parliamentary 
Law in the “Encyclopedia Brittanica” and 
“Encyclopedia Americana.” 

He has been the authority on parliamen- 
tary law for Brittanica since 1927 and 
Americana since 1931. 

He is a Regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution where he has interested himself in 
basic scientific research, making large con- 
tributions to the scientific advancement of 
our Nation. 

His career has included many and varied 
endeavors: Professor of history, farmer, 
businessman, and an active attorney at law. 

He is one of the few many-sided men in 
history who have been able to attain politi- 
cal as well as scholarly renown. Many schol- 
ars have been able to achieve a minor suc- 
cess in politics and many in politics have 
been able to achieve a minor degree of suc- 
cess as scholars, but rare indeed is the man 
who reaches both pinnacles. This is such a 
man. 

For these achievements, for these contri- 
butions to his State, his Nation, and the 
world we have designated this day as Clar- 
ence Cannon Day. May I present to you, the 
Honorable CLARENCE CANNON, Congressman 
of the Ninth Congressional District of 
Missouri. 
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ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE CLARENCE CANNON 

Mr. Speaker, when Charles the first, of 
England, stalked angrily into the House of 
Commons and demanded of the speaker of 
the house the rescission of a resolution to 
which he objected, the speaker falling on 
his knees before the King said, “Your Maj- 
esty I have no eyes to see, no ears to hear 
or tongue to speak save as I am directed 
by this honorable body.” 

By the same rule that honorable body— 
which some years later beheaded His Maj- 
esty, the King—could be addressed only 
through its speaker. That rule has come 
down to us through the centuries. 

So, on this formal occasion—during a ses- 
sion of the house—with the speaker in the 
chair—I am not permitted to address friends 
who may be present, or his Excellency, the 
greatest Governor of the greatest State of 
the Union, or even the house itself, save 
through its speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot tell you how much 
Ida and I appreciate your kindness—and the 
indulgence of the house—for this great and 
undeserved and unmerited courtesy in per- 
mitting me to attend so unusual a session. 
I accept it as an indication of the attitude 
of the house toward the Missouri delega- 
tion in Congress, in both houses and on both 
sides of the aisle. The only difference in 
the service we have rendered is that I have 
lived just a little longer. And as must al- 
ways be the experience of those admitted 
to the floor, I stand with the greatest hu- 
mility before this body of exceptional and 
distinguished men—not only because they 
constitute the most carefully selected and 
carefully screened body of men within the 
confines of the State—the most eminent 
men of their respective communities—not 
only because they represent officially—im- 
portant constituencies and the wealth and 
power of the State—but because here in 
this chamber assembled they are the visible 
symbol of the greatest achievement of the 
American people, our form of government, 
a form of government hitherto untried in 
human history, a form of government 
which has made possible in two short cen- 
turies the preeminence of the American 
people in every field of human endeavor, and 
the development of a civilization which has 
been the wonder and admiration of the 
world. 

This assembly is the heart and soul of 
that system of government. It represents 
democracy in action. Destroy or nullify its 
functions and you have left but the shell 
of free government. Any influence which 
tends to reduce the confidence or the re- 
gard in which it is held by the people mili- 
tates to that extent against the effective- 
ness of the Government, if not the preserva- 
tion of the Government itself. 

Mr. Speaker, wherever dictators and 
usurpers have climbed to autocratic power 
in any country, their first care has been to 
strike at the representatives of the people 
in the legislative branch of the government. 
Oliver Cromwell, in proroguing the English 
Parliament, pointed his sword at the mace 
lying upon the table of the House of Com- 
mons and cried, “Take away this bauble.” 
And when it was carried out there went 
with it representative government in all 
England. 

Again, Napoleon, stalking into the French 
Chamber of Deputies at the head of his 
grenadiers, cried “Follow me. I am destiny. 
I am the divinity of the day.” As his bayo- 
nets drove out the representatives of the 
people, some of them climbing through 
windows to escape, they drove out civil and 
religious liberty. 

From that day until the end of the Napo- 
leonic dynasty, France, and all Europe con- 
trolled by France, was without representa- 
tive government. 

Again, more recently, Hitler, seizing the 
reins of government in Germany, as the first 
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step toward world domination, burned down 
the Reichstag Building, so that Germany's 
House of Representatives, unable to meet, 
was scattered in confusion, and before it 
could reassemble, a large number had been 
proscribed or were in concentration camps, 
and free government in Germany had been 
destroyed, and free government was in peril 
throughout the world. 

Here in America, whenever any man or 
group of men have sought to establish auto- 
cratic control, whether political, economic, 
or industrial, they have struck, either di- 
rectly or by innuendo, at the influence of 
the representatives of the American people. 
Of course, the American people have long 
ago advanced beyond the stage of armed in- 
terference with the legislative branch of the 
Government by military authorities. That 
would be impossible in America today. Our 
state of civilization does not countenance 
the political prison or the concentration 
camp. But there are other ways of under- 
mining the standing and influence of the 
assembly in the regard and confidence of the 
people, which, whether with or without 
sinister motives, can be just as effective 
when carried to their ultimate conclusion. 

Both Congress and the State legislatures 
have been subject to criticism—as they 
should be—ever since the establishment of 
the Republic. One of the most priceless 
prerogatives of every American citizen is the 
right to criticize his elected public servants, 
and that right has been widely and fully 
exercised from the admission of the State 
into the Union down to the 70th General 
Assembly now in session. At times that 
criticism has been more virulent and more 
undeserved than at others. And that is as 
it should be. Better that we be unjustly 
accused on Many occasions than that we 
escape merited stricture on any single oc- 
casion. 

The right to criticize—freedom of speech— 
has come down to us simultaneously with, 
and as a corollary of, parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Freedom of speech is inevitably ac- 
companied by parliamentary control of the 
right to speak. 

Parliamentary practice had its inception 
when the tribe—beneath the oaks of Eng- 
land or in the Black Forests of Germany— 
finally agreed to sit down in a circle and 
speak one at a time. And that is the pri- 
mary requisite in parliamentary procedure 
today. 
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We trace the beginning of the struggle 
for individual rights—the rights of the peo- 
ple—the protection of the citizen against 
the tyranny of the state from earliest times. 

The spirit of democracy knows no geo- 
graphical bounds. At the time the yeomen 
of the British Isles were maintaining their 
rights against autocracy the Gauls and 
Franks in Germany were fighting the same 
battle. After the Battle of Soissons there 
were vast quantities of booty—the wealth 
of the dying Roman Empire. Among the 
spoils was a beautiful vase which King 
Clovis asked be allotted to him. But a pri- 
vate soldier from the ranks insolently swung 
his battle axe and shattered it into a thou- 
sand fragments. So strong was the sense of 
equality and equity among the Germanic 
people that the King dared not show re- 
sentment. But a few weeks later when in 
the course of his inspection of the troops he 
discovered a spot and a broken thong on the 
soldier's shield, he cut him down with his 
battle axe and looking down at him said, 
“Thus didst thou to the vase of Soissons.” 

From these many divergent sources has 
come our love for democracy and the parlia- 
mentary law necessary to preserve it. 

When Jefferson was called on as Vice 
President to preside over the Senate he—in 
his usual methodical manner—prepared a 
digest of the rules and practice of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons. With his oppor- 
tunities during his service as Washington’s 
Ambassador to France to contrast the tradi- 
tional deficiencies of the singularly ineffec- 
tive rules of the succeeding French Assem- 
blies his Jefferson's Manual probably 
embodied the most efficient system of par- 
liamentary practice up to that time. And 
it remains today the basic law of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. 

A well established system of procedure is 
essential to expedition and efficiency in leg- 
islation. And familiarity with the proce- 
dure of the House is indispensible to a suc- 
cessful legislative campaign. How often 
have we seen a minority put its program 
through against a decisive majority through 
superior knowledge and application of par- 
liamentary tactics. 

But parliamentary law cannot be learned 
from a textbook. It requires practice and 
observation. For that reason those con- 
stituencies which retain their representa- 
tive from year to year exercise the largest 
influence in the assembly. 
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It has always been so. President Taft, 
during his service as Chief Justice recalled 
that Edmund Burke himself related that it 
was by slow degrees and constant applica- 
tion that Charles James Fox became the 
greatest parliamentary debater in the world. 
Speaker Champ Clark, who knew whereof 
he spoke, said that a man has to learn to 
be a representative and the best rule is for 
a constituency to select a man of fair ca- 
pacity, industrious, honest, sober and cour- 
ageous, and keep him as long as he dis- 
charges his duties faithfully and well. It is 
to the interest of the State of Missouri that 
the constituencies represented here today 
observe that wise admonition—concurred in 
by two great Americans who left their im- 
press indelibly on our national institutions. 
The lengthening service of your distin- 
guished colleague Senator Kinney, and his 
invaluable contributions through the years 
to his district, his city, his State and to 
the Nation constitute a convincing example 
of the cogency of that long-tested rule. 

As representatives you are faced today with 
the most momentous issues of any Missouri 
House since the civil war. For the problems 
of the Nation are the problems of the re- 
spective States. The Nation today is con- 
fronted with unprecedented complications in 
defense, inflation, labor standards, economic 
monopoly and predatory exploitation of the 
consumer, which mark the struggle today 
between democracy and totalitarianism in 
modern business. And in our State especial- 
ly just at this time the price of agricultural 
products and farm income are among the 
critical domestic problems of the day. (Iam 
gratified to see present in the chamber this 
afternoon a great farm leader, Mr. Heinkel, 
whom the Missouri delegation in Congress is 
always glad to follow in matters of agricul- 
tural policy.) 

In its widest implications the field of leg- 
islative responsibility of the Missouri Gen- 
eral Assembly is no longer provincial; it is 
nationwide. 

Missouri is one of the great States of the 
Union, It has a great history and a greater 
destiny. A great and wise Governor. Prog- 
ress and prosperity are just ahead. And in 
the future this house and its speaker and 
the senate and its lieutenant governor have 
ahead of them an ever widening field of sery- 
ice and accomplishment and achievement. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 19, 1959 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m. 

Rev. Charles Lynnwood Brown, pas- 
tor, White Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Raleigh, N.C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty God who has all eternity 
for Thy use, we thank Thee for this day 
Thou hast given us. As we use it, may 
we remember it has its own place in Thy 
divine purpose. 

We ask Thee to bless those assembled 
in this Chamber. Consecrate them 
anew this day to the task of guarding 
the liberties and guiding the way of this 
Nation. Thou knowest their private 
cares and their public responsibilities. 
Thou knowest their strength and their 
weakness. If, in their haste to answer 
the many demands of their office, they 
have forgotten Thy claim upon all their 
life, in this moment of prayer recall 
them to Thyself. 

In the making of laws may they be 
governed by Thy law which they have 


not made. May they strive with time to 
do their best for the best, and may they 
be content to leave undone whatever re- 
mains. Give them a good heart to do 
the work Thou hast for them for this 
day. And may they be content to leave 
undone whatever remains of the work of 
this day, secure in the knowledge they 
have served Thy purpose. We make 
this, our prayer, committing our wisdom 
and our strength unto Thee, who only 
art the Final Judge. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 15, 1959, was dispensed with. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 
(S. REPT. NO. 295) 

Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of May 15, 1959, 

Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 

on Agriculture and Forestry, on May 18, 


% 


1959, reported an original bill (S. 1968) 
to strengthen the wheat marketing quota 
and price support program, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon; which bill was 
placed on the calendar. 


WHEAT MARKETING QUOTA PRO- 
GRAM—WAIVER OF FIRST AND 
SECOND READINGS OF BILL 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 

Friday last the Senator from Louisiana 

(Mr. ELLENDER], chairman of the Com- 

mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, ob- 

tained unanimous consent to report from 

that committee not later than 6 p.m. 

Monday, the 18th instant, two bills acted 

upon by the committee. 

He reported only one bill, however, 
which was an original bill numbered 
S. 1968, to strengthen the wheat market- 
ing quota and price support program, 
and therefore has not been read twice, as 
the rule requires. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the first and second readings of the 
bill be deemed to have been waived. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 15, 1959, 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on May 16, 1959, the President pro 
tempore had signed the enrolled bill 
(H.R. 5916) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 902) to provide for the receipt and 
disbursement of funds, and for continua- 
tion of accounts when there is a vacancy 
in the office of the disbursing officer for 
the Government Printing Office, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H.R. 322. An act for the relief of Monmouth 
County, N.J.; 

H.R. 2740. An act to amend section 2734 
of title 10, United States Code, to extend the 
statute of limitations in the case of certain 
foreign claims; 

H.R. 2979. An act to amend section 752 
of title 28, United States Code; 

H.R. 3454. An act to disclaim any interest 

on the part of the United States in certain 
lands in the State of Colorado, and for other 
purposes; 
H.R. 4060. An act to eliminate all respon- 
sibility of the Government for fixing dates 
on which the period of limitation for filing 
suits against Miller Act payment bonds com- 
mences to run; 

H.R. 5212, An act to revise the minimum 
charge on pieces of mail of odd sizes and 
shapes; 

H.R. 5747. An act to amend section 152, 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the concealment of assets in contemplation 
of bankruptcy; 

H.R. 6000. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to increase the limit for 
administrative settlement of claims against 
the United States under the tort claims pro- 
cedure to $3,000; and 

H.R. 6268. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide that the Secretary 
of the Navy shall prescribe the compensation 
of the Academic Dean of the Naval Post- 
graduate School. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 17) authorizing 
and requesting the President to designate 
the period beginning June 14, 1959, and 
ending June 20, 1959, as National Little 
League Baseball Week, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R.322. An act for the relief of Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey; 

H.R. 2740. An act to amend section 2734 
of title 10, United States Code, to extend 
the statute of limitations in the case of cer- 
tain foreign claims; 

H.R. 2979. An act to amend section 752 of 
title 28, United States Code; 

H.R. 4060. An act to eliminate all respon- 
sibility of the Government for fixing dates 
on which the period of limitation for filing 
suits against Miller Act payment bonds com- 
mences to run; 

H.R. 5747. An act to amend section 152, 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the concealment of assets in contemplation 
of bankruptcy; and 

H.R. 6000. An act to amend title 28 of 
the United States Code to increase the limit 
for administrative settlement of claims 
against the United States under the tort 
claims procedure to $3,000; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3454. An act to disclaim any interest 
on the part of the United States in certain 
lands in the State of Colorado, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 5212. An act to revise the minimum 
charge on pieces of mail of odd sizes and 
shapes; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 6268. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide that the Secretary of 
the Navy shall prescribe the compensation 
of the Academic Dean of the Naval Post- 
graduate School; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H.Con. 
Res. 17) authorizing and requesting the 
President to designate the period begin- 
ning June 14, 1959, and ending June 20, 
1959, as National Little League Baseball 
Week, was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
is authorized and requested to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the week beginning 
the second Monday in June of each year, as 
National Little League Baseball Week in rec- 
ognition of the national and community 
benefits resulting from Little League ac- 
tivity, and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe such week in schools, parks, 
athletic fields, and other suitable places 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may ab- 
sent myself from the sessions of the Sen- 
ate from this evening until June 1, so 
that I may be in the State of Arizona to 
take care of some personal matters. 


May 19 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN- 
COME TAX ACT OF 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the morning hour, the un- 
finished business Calendar No. 221, 
House Concurrent Resolution 95, author- 
izing the reprinting of House Document 
No. 451 of the 84th Congress, be tempo- 
rarily laid aside; and that at that time 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar 279, House bill 4245, relating 
to the taxation of the income of life in- 
surance companies, and that it be made 
the pending business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittees and subcommittee were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today: 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs; the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences; the 
Veterans Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare; the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary; and the 
Subcommittee on Public Housing of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the introduction of 
bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOMINATIONS AS CONGRESSIONAL 
ADVISERS TO REPRESENTATIVES 
ON THE AD HOC COMMITTEE ON 
PEACEFUL USES OF OUTER SPACE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. For the in- 
formation of the Senate, the Chair an- 
nounces that, with the concurrence of 
the majority and minority leaders, he 
has nominated the Senator from Iowa 
IMr. MARTIN] and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] to serve as con- 
gressional advisers to the U.S. represen- 
tatives on the Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, estab- 
lished by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations as its 13th session. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

AMENDMENT OF MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY RE- 
SPONSIBILITY Acr OF DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA 
A letter from the President, Board of 

Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Motor Vehicle Safety Responsi- 
bility Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved May 25, 1954, as amended (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


REPORT ON PERSONAL AND REAL PROPERTY 
MADE AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION AND DIS- 
POSED OF TO PUBLIC HEALTH AND [DUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report on personal 

and real property made available for dis- 
tribution and disposed of to public health 
and educational institutions, for the period 

January 1, through March 31, 1959 (with 

an accompanying report); to the Committee 

on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN PRICES 
NEGOTIATED BY RHEEM MANUFACTURING Co., 
Downey, CALIF. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of prices 
negotiated for vertical stabilizer tips for 
model F-100 aircraft by Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co., Downey, Calif., a subcontractor 
under Department of the Air Force prime 
contract with North American Aviation, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif., dated May 1959 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF PURCHASE ORDERS 
AWARDED TO CESSNA AIRCRAFT Co., WICHITA, 
KANS. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the examination of Purchase 
Orders E-10008 and E-10015, awarded to the 
Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans., by Boe- 
ing Airplane Co., Wichita, Kans., dated May 
1959 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND STATEMENT OF CASH 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, NATIONAL 
TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
A letter from the Secretary, National Trust 

for Historic Preservation, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual 

report, and statement of cash receipts and 
disbursements, of that Trust, dated Octo- 
ber 31, 1958, and for the calendar year ended 

December 31, 1958, respectively (with accom- 

panying report and statement); to the Com- 

mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMENDMENTS OF 1959 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of La- 

bor, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 

tion to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Labor and 

Public Welfare. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 
A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 

Acting Archivist of the United States on 

records proposed for disposal under the law 

(with accompanying papers); to a Joint Se- 

lect Committee on the Disposition of Papers 

in the Executive Departments, 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina and Mr. 
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CarLson members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

“H. 1153 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States, the President of the 
United States, and the Secretary of De- 
fense of the United States urgently re- 
questing that the reduction in force of 
civilian employees of the United States 
Naval Construction Battalion Center at 
Davisville be rescinded 
“Whereas the pending reduction in force 

of 203 civilian employees at the United 

States Naval Construction Battalion Center 

at Davisville, RI., is one of the series 

of proposed reductions which will eventually 
result in the disestablishment of the famed 

Seabee Center; and 
“Whereas the proposed reduction will 

seriously impair the Navy's ability at Davis- 

ville to provide adequate facilities for the 
discharge of the advance base mobilization 
responsibility as assigned by the Chief of 

Naval Operations; and 

’ “Whereas the proposed reduction will in- 

volve skilled artisans who will not be readily 

available for reemployment in the event of 
mobilization; and 

“Whereas the current backlog of U.S. 
material and equipment to be repacked, re- 
preserved, repaired and rehabilitated and 
shipped, is more than sufficient to justify 
the present work force; and 

“Whereas the strategic location capital 
investment in facilities should be utilized 
to the maximum capacity for the entire 
Defense Department and other Government 
agencies and not limited to Navy use, in- 
cluding pier facilities, dehumidified ware- 
houses, roads, rail, air strip, and equipment, 
etc.; and 

“Whereas the proposed reduction is not 
consistent with the present administration's 
policy in keeping employment stable in 
States that are in a critical labor area: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island urgently requests 
the Congress of the United States, the 
President of the United States, and the 
Secretary of Defense of the United States to 
rescind the action bringing about the pres- 
ent reduction in force of the civilian em- 
ployees at the United States Naval Battalion 
Construction Center at Davisville, and that 
the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States be and they are earnestly requested 
to use their best efforts to carry out the 
purposes hereof; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he is authorized and directed to trans- 
mit to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Defense of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States and to each 
of the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States duly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion.” 

Resolutions adopted by the 86th Con- 
tinental Congress of the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Reyolution, 
in Washington, D.C.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF NEVADA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, in view 
of the variance of opinion among many 
people, not only in the State of Nevada, 
but throughout the Nation in the so- 
called wilderness bill, and in view of the 
interest of so many individuals and 
groups of people in the mining economy 
of the Nation, in behalf of myself and 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
two resolutions of the Nevada State Leg- 
islature memorializing Congress on these 
two matters. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: 


ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 11 


Whereas national legislation and regula- 
tion which establish wilderness preservation 
areas are contrary to the multiple-use prin- 
ciple in the management of Federal land; 
and 

Whereas enactment of special interest 
legislation and regulation would seriously 
handicap multiple-use management of Fed- 
eral land; and 

Whereas wholesale withdrawals of public 
land would be detrimental to the general tax 
structure and would limit and reduce the 
normal operations and development of the 
following industries: Mining, timbering, 
reclamation, grazing, oil and gas, and de- 
pendent service industries in the Western 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby memo- 
rialized to oppose the Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System as proposed in the Wilderness 
Act as an infringement upon the administra- 
tive flexibility of the present system and be- 
cause the enactment of such a proposal 
would subordinate policy decisions to a small 
council of nonrepresentative users; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized to oppose all 
other legislation and regulation not in ac- 
cord with the multiple-use principle in 
the management of public land. 


ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 13 


Whereas the mining industry in Nevada 
and other sections of the United States 
has been seriously curtailed by the importa- 
tion of minerals from foreign countries in 
which the costs of production are much 
lower than those which prevail in the United 
States under American standards; and 

Whereas many areas of the United States 
are dependent in large measure upon the 
production of metals for the maintenance of 
their economies, and the drastic curtail- 
ment of such production has seriously af- 
fected the welfare of such areas through 
losses of revenue to local merchants, em- 
ployees, business enterprises, and State and 
local governments; and 

Whereas a healthy, stable domestic min- 
ing industry is a key to national security 
because without such industry the United 
States cannot be assured of a constant sup- 
ply of minerals necessary for an effective 
defense program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized 
to aid the mining industry of Nevada and 
other sections of the United States either 
by imposing tariffs or by other reasonable 
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and effective methods so that the United 
States may become more prosperous and be 
assured of a constant supply of minerals 
necessary for an effective defense program. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF NEW 
MEXICO LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
secretary of state for the State of New 
Mexico has sent me a copy of Senate 
Joint Memorial 11, passed by the 24th 
Legislature of the State of New Mexico, 
the Congress of the 


gasoline taxes, and a copy of Senate 
Joint Memorial 14, also passed by the 
New Mexico State Legislature and 
addressed to the President and Congress 
of the United States and the Postmaster 
General, requesting appropriate recog- 
nition through issuance of a commemo- 
rative stamp of the 350th anniversary 
of the founding of Santa Fe. I ask 
unanimous consent that these joint me- 
morials be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolutions were received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, under the rule, were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


To the Committee on Finance: 
“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 11 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States against any in- 
crease in gasoline taxes 


“Whereas an automobile is no longer a 
luxury, but a thing of necessity, especially 
in New Mexico where the area is sparsely 
settled and people often drive many miles 
to and from work each day; and 

“Whereas an increase in gasoline tax will 
cause an increase in the retail price of gaso- 
line which will deprive the people of money 
needed for food, shelter and clothing, as well 
as contribute to an inflationary trend; and 

“Whereas the retail price of gasoline is now 
almost prohibitive as is evidenced by the in- 
creasing and wide use of foreign-made econ- 
omy automobiles which deprive American 
workmen of opportunities for employment; 
and 

“Whereas the motoring public now pays 
more than its fair share of taxes; and 

“Whereas a larger share of the cost of high- 
way maintenance and construction should be 
paid from the defense budget in accordance 
with the increasing and wide use made of our 
highways by equipment belonging to the 

Armed Forces: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Mexico, That the Congress of the United 
States do whatever is necessary to insure that 
gasoline taxes will not be increased; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That duly enrolled and en- 
grossed copies of this memorial be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
the President of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to each mem- 
ber of the New Mexico delegation in the 
Congress of the United States. 

“Ep V. MEAD, 
“President, Senate. 
“Hat THORNBERRY, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“Mack EASLEY, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“ALBERT ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
aaa by me this 24th day of March 
“JOHN BURROUGHS, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.“ 
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(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the ature of 
the State of New Mexico, identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance.) 


To the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 14 


“Joint memorial to the President and Con- 
gress of the United States and to the Post- 
master General of the United States re- 
questing appropriate recognition through 
issuance of a commemorative stamp of the 
350th anniversary of the founding of Santa 
Fe 
“Whereas the city of Santa Fe, State capital 

of New Mexico, in the year 1960 will observe 

its 350th anniversary of its establishment as 

a capital city; and 
“Whereas the city of Santa Fe is the oldest 

seat of government in the United States, hav- 

ing served as the capital under Spanish co- 
lonial rule, Mexican rule as well as capital 
of the Territory and State of New Mexico; and 

“Whereas it is fitting and proper that na- 
tional recognition be accorded to Santa Fe on 
the occasion of its 350th anniversary: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mezico, That the President of the 

United States, the Congress of the United 

States, and the Postmaster General of the 

United States be petitioned to use their offices 

to obtain appropriate recognition of the 350th 

anniversary of New Mexico’s capital city 

through issuance during the year 1960 of a 

special commemoration postage stamp; be it 

further 
“Resolved, That inscribed copies of this 
resolution be delivered to the members of 

New Mexico’s congressional delegation for 

their consideration. 

“Ep V. Meap, 
“President, Senate. 
‘Hat THORNBERRY, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“Mack EASLEY, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“ALBERT ROMERO, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved by me this 24th day of March 
1959. 


“JOHN BURROUGHS, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.” 


RESOLUTION OF PATRONS OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 126, DICKIN- 
SON COUNTY, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
patrons of School District 126 of Dickin- 
son County, Kans., unanimously adopted 
a resolution urging that further consid- 
eration be given to the watershed method 
of controlling water runoff before 
further action is taken on proposed res- 
ervoirs recommended in a Corps of Army 
Engineers report. 

I ask unanimous consent that this res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ABILENE, Kans., May 6, 1959. 
Hon. Frank CARLSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The constituents of School Dis- 
trict 126 of Dickinson County in Kansas have 
passed the following resolution pertaining 
to the Corp of Engineers’ flood control pro- 
gram on the Kansas River basin: 

“We wish the Congress to give more con- 
sideration to the watershed method of water 
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conservation and flood control on the smaller 
contributaries of the Kansas River Basin. 
Also, that more time be given for watersheds 
to develop under the relatively new Hope- 
Aiken Act.” 

Yours truly, 


K. C. HASSLER, 
Clerk, School District 126. 


RETAIL EXEMPTION IN FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT—RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
adopted by the retail merchants division 
of the chamber of commerce, of Newark, 
N.Y., relating to the retail exemption in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE NEWARK, N.Y., RETAIL 
MERCHANTS DIVISION OF THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, CONCERNING THE RETAIL EXEMP- 
TION IN THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Whereas the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
enacted in 1938, retail employees and the 
employees of service trades and agriculture 
were specifically exempt from the minimum 
wage and maximum hours provisions. The 
retail exemption was written into the act 
because retailing was considered primarily 
local in character and not engaged in com- 
merce, As originally enacted, FLSA was de- 
signed to spread employment by providing a 
premium rate of pay for all hours worked 
over 40 hours a week. It was recognized that 
retailing and other service trades could not 
limit hours of work through industrial as- 
sembly line techniques and that service to 
customers would require in many instances 
more than 40 hours of work; and 

Whereas FLSA was amended in 1949 the 
retail exemption was retained. Recognition 
of the individual problems of the many and 
varied types of retailing clearly dictated the 
need of continuing the retail exemption. 
At that time this was spelled out more clear- 
ly by Congress in an attempt to stop the 
chipping away of the exemption by admin- 
istrative rulings; and 

Whereas any new legislation to remove or 
seriously modify the retail exemption in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act will in many places 
bring on one or a combination of these re- 
sults: (a) increase consumer prices, (b) cur- 
tail retail service, (c) decrease job oppor- 
tunities, (d) close many small town 
operations; and 

Whereas retailing is a service business, 
store hours are determined by customer 
needs and demands. Customer traffic in re- 
tail stores is affected by many factors, in- 
cluding the weather, which cannot be con- 
trolled, yet store service must be available to 
all customers at all times, thus retailing, 
unlike the factory assembly line, cannot 
attain a smooth hour by hour production or 
sales schedule for its employees. For this 
reason the maximum hour provision of FLSA 
should not be applied to retailing; and 

Whereas the retailer’s job is to sell every- 
thing that is produced on the farms and in 
the factories of our country to the people—to 
consumers. They must do the job as effi- 
ciently and as economically as possible with- 
out unnatural economic interference: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Retail Merchants Divi- 
sion of the Newark Chamber of Commerce 
strongly recommend, that the members of 
the 1959 U.S. legislature ask that existing 
exemption in FLSA concerning retail and 
trade services be maintained; 
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1. That the members of the Newark Mer- 
chants Council of the Newark Chamber of 
Commerce use their best efforts to have this 
existing exemption be maintained; 

2. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the proper committees in Congress and 
to the Senators from the State of New York. 

Adopted May 1, 1959. 

JOHN D. MEYERS, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS 
IN STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions adopted by or- 
ganizations in the State of New York. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas the Veterans’ Administration 
has maintained a hospital at Castle Point, 
N.Y. for the care of tubercular veterans for 
the past 35 years; and 

Whereas through improvement in tuber- 
culosis treatment, the caseload of patients 
has in the past and is presently diminish- 
ing, with the result that the 512 bed Castle 
Point Veterans’ Hospital is now utilizing 
only 270 beds; 230 for tubercular patients 
and 40 for general medical and surgical pa- 
tients; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration as 
of July 1, 1959, contemplates reducing the 
number of available beds by an additional 
40; 30 for TB patients and 10 for general 
medical and surgical patients; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration is 
contemplating a further reduction of beds 
as of July 1960; and 

Whereas veterans from the mid-Hudson 
area must now be hospitalized in VA fa- 
cilities in Albany and New York, where ad- 
mittance waiting lists generally prevail, 
rather than at a VA hospital closer to home; 
and 

Whereas the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs has the authority to allocate and re- 
locate the 125,000 beds for veterans in VA 
facilities; and 

Whereas there is a constant demand for 
hospitalization of veterans from the mid- 
Hudson area for general medical and surgi- 
cal care: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors of 
Putnam County go on record as urging the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and such 
other Government officials as are deemed 
necessary, to allocate at least 75 to 100 beds 
for veteran patients needing general medi- 
cal and surgical treatment at the Castle 
Point facility thereby eliminating the need- 
less delay in securing admittance in the 
Albany or New York VA hospitals and pro- 
viding immediate hospital treatment for 
eligible veterans needing such hospital care. 
And the clerk of the board of supervisors is 
hereby instructed to forward certified copies 
of this resolution to the following named 
Officials: Senator J. Javits; Ernest I. Hat- 
field, and Willis H. Stephens. 

Resolution unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION OF ORANGE County, N.Y., BOARD 
or SUPERVISORS, REQUESTING ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS To INCREASE 
FACILITIES aT CASTLE POINT VETERANS’ Hos- 
PITAL FOR GENERAL MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
TREATMENT OF VETERANS 


Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
maintained a hospital at Castle Point, N.Y., 
for the care of tubercular veterans for the 
past 35 years; and 

Whereas through improvement in tubercu- 
losis treatment, the caseload of patients has 
in the past and is presently diminishing, 
with the result that the 512 bed Castle Point 
Veterans’ Hospital is now utilizing only 270 
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beds; 230 for tubercular patients and 40 for 
general medical and surgical patients; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration as 
of July 1, 1959, contemplates reducing the 
number of available beds by an additional 
40; 30 for TB patients and 10 for general 
medical and surgical patients; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration is 
contemplating a further reduction of beds as 
of July 1960; and 

Whereas veterans from the mid-Hudson 
area must now be hospitalized in VA facili- 
ties in Albany and New York, where ad- 
Mittance waiting lists generally prevail, 
rather than at a VA hospital closer to home; 
and 

Whereas the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs has the authority to allocate and re- 
locate the 125,000 beds for veterans in VA 
facilities; and 

Whereas there is a constant demand for 
hospitalization of veterans from the mid- 
Hudson area for general medical and surgi- 
cal care: 

Resolved, That the Board of Supervisors 
of the County of Orange, N.Y., hereby re- 
quests the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, and such other Government officials, 
as have authority to do so, to allocate at 
least 75 to 100 beds for veteran patients 
needing general medical and surgical treat- 
ment at the Castle Point facility, thereby 
eliminating the needless delay in securing 
admittance in the Albany or New York VA 
hospitals, and providing immediate hospital 
treatment for eligible veterans needing such 
hospital care; further 

Resolved, That the clerk of this board is 
hereby instructed to forward certified copies 
of this resolution to the following named 
officials: 

1. The President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

2. Hon. Jacos J. Javrrs, Washington, D.C, 

3. Hon. KENNETH KEATING, Washington, 
D.C. 

4. Hon. KATHERINE ST. GEORGE, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

5. Hon. Sumner G. Whittier, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

6. Hon. OLIN E. Teacue, chairman, House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

7. William S. Middleton, M.D., Chief Med- 
ical Director, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Veterans’ Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

RESOLUTION No. 56, SULLIVAN County, N.Y. 

BOARD OF SUPERVISORS—RESOLUTION IN- 

TRODUCED BY THE COMMITTEE ON VETERANS 


Resolved, That the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion be and hereby is urged to enlarge its 
general medical and surgical facilities at 
Castle Point Hospital, Castle Point, N.Y. 
instead of curtailing them and that 75 to 
100 more beds in the said hospital be used 
for nontuberculosis patients to spare Sul- 
livan County veterans and other veterans in 
the Hudson Valley area from having to go 
to veterans hospitals in Albany and in New 
York City; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the board be 
and hereby is instructed to forward certified 
copies of this resolution to the Veterans’ 
Administration, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, U.S. Senators Jacob K. Javits, and 
Kenneth B. Keating, and Congresswoman 
Katharine St. George. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF COM- 
MISSIONERS OF BELTRAMI 
COUNTY, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Commissioners 
of Beltrami County, Minn., requesting 
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acceleration in the development of 
natural resources of national forests, be 
printed in the Recorp, and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION REQUESTING ACCELERATION IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES OF 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


Whereas the U.S. Forest Service has pre- 
sented a long-range program for the national 
forests, which program has the approval of 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of the Budget, and which program 
was formulated to lead toward accelerated 
development of the resources of the national 
forests for the benefit of the United States, 
and local areas where the national forests are 
located: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, realizing the assets of the 
national forests in general and the Chippewa 
National Forest specifically to the Nation and 
to Beltrami County, the Congress, House of 
Representatives, Committee on Agriculture 
are respectfully requested to give favorable 
consideration to the program for the national 
forests and appropriations to implement the 
program in accord with overall fiscal needs 
and resources of the Federal Government. 
This resolution is submitted after due con- 
sideration and the realization that faster de- 
velopment of the resources represented by 
the national forests is necessary and desir- 
able to meet future needs for timber, wild- 
life habitat, and outdoor recreation demands, 
which are increasing at a rapid rate and for 
the great population growth which the Na- 
tion is experiencing; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to HanO D. CooLey, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, and 
Representative ODIN LANGEN. 


RESOLUTION OF MINNESOTA STATE 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
as adopted unanimously at the 75th an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota State 
Pharmaceutical Association, in support 
of the national fair trade bill, be printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION I 

Whereas small business contributes great- 
ly to checking recessionary trends by pro- 
viding a major source of employment, pro- 
viding the important channels and degree 
of incentive required to readily move the 
large quantities of goods resulting from a 
mass production economy; and 

Whereas the opportunity of economic free- 
dom in America should, under all circum- 
stances, be preserved; and 

Whereas providing adequate legislative 
procedures permitting manufacturers of 
trademarked products to protect established 
quality reputation is most desirable; and 

Whereas protection of the ultimate con- 
sumer from the long-term ill effects inevita- 
bly resultant from a loss-leader or bargain- 
bait atmosphere in the marketplace is most 
urgent; be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Minnesota State Pharmaceutical Association, 
here assembled in convention this 21st day 
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of April 1959, hereby gives its most whole- 
hearted and unqualified support to H.R. 1253, 
the national fair trade bill, and most sincere- 
ly requests the active support of Minnesota’s 
Representatives to Congress in exerting every 
possible effort to assure its passage; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the entire text of the above 
resolution, upon adoption, be immediately 
forwarded to the congressional representa- 
tives from Minnesota. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF MANA- 
GERS OF CHURCH WORLD SERV- 
ICE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the board of managers of the Church 
World Service in support of the objec- 
tives of World Refugee Year. 

May I also take this opportunity to 
commend the Church World Service for 
this fine resolution and for the work 
which it has done in promoting assist- 
ance for the unfortunate refugees 
throughout the world. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON WoRLD REFUGEE YEAR FOR 
CHURCH WORLD SERVICE BOARD OF MANAGERS 
MEETING, ATLANTIC CITY, FEBRUARY 5, 1959 


Whereas the 13th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on December 
5, 1958, adopted a resolution in which it 
urged member states to promote a World Ref- 
ugee Year, beginning in July 1959, as a prac- 
tical means of securing increased assistance 
for refugees throughout the world; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government has joined 
in sponsoring this proposal, and will be im- 
plementing its observance in the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas Church World Service on behalf 
of over 30 American communions has a 
worldwide program for assistance to refugees 
in meeting their spiritual and physical needs 
and assisting in their plans for establishing 
new homes in their countries of asylum or by 
migration abroad: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Church World Service— 

1. Strongly commends the objectives of 
the World Refugee Year; and 

2. Offers its full cooperation to our Gov- 
ernment as it initiates actions designed to 
improve and extend the effectiveness of all 
governmental and voluntary services to ref- 
ugees, thus associating our churches with 
this significant worldwide effort to help re- 
solve the world refugee problem; 

3. Expresses the belief of our churches 
that planning for the World Refugee Year 
should take account of the fact that the ref- 
ugee problem is dynamic and recurrent, not 
static and temporary; therefore, all plans 
for its solution should prevent raising false 
hopes of quick or final solutions, but work 
for real solutions which depend upon fun- 
damental and long-range factors such as 
political and social justice, international co- 
operation, spiritual verities and a worldwide 
program of mutual concern and sharing 
among people everywhere; 

4. Records its awareness of the magnitude, 
the urgency and the complexity of the world- 
wide refugee problem at this present time 
and the possibility by prompt concerted ac- 
tion of solving some of the worst emergen- 
cies affecting refugees; at the same time 
Church World Service reaffirms the concern 
of our churches for the plight of the in- 
dividual men, womren, and children who con- 
stitute the real challenge to our Christian 
responsibility for immediate assistance on 
their behalf. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R, 5674. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 296). 

By Mr. JORDAN, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1901. A bill to amend section 101(c) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 and the act of 
July 28, 1945, to stabilize and protect the 
level of support for tobacco (Rept. No. 297). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 218. A bill for the relief of Laurie Dea 
Holley and the legal guardian of Karmen 
Lael Holley, minor child (Rept. No. 298); 

S. 707. O bill for the relief of Demetrios 
Pappathakis (Rept. No. 299); and 

S. 1291. A bill for the relief of Marko 
Klapan (Rept. No. 300). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

George M. Johnson, of California, to be a 
member of the Commission on Civil Rights. 

By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 

William A. M. Burden, of New York, to be 
a member of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council; and 

Dr. John T. Rettaliata, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as in executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services I report fa- 
vorably 3,116 nominations in the Navy 
and Marine Corps comprising midship- 
men, NROTC, Nurse Corps, and other 
miscellaneous nominations. All these 
names have already appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, In order to save 
the expense of printing on the Executive 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s desk for the information of any 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nations will lie on the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 


David K. Bishop, and sundry other mid- 
shipmen (Naval Academy), to be ensigns 
in the Navy; 

Robert E. Borlik, and sundry other per- 
sons (Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps), 
to be ensigns in the line of the Navy; 

Charles L. Anderson, and sundry other per- 
sons (Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps), 
to be ensigns in the Supply Corps of the 
Navy; 

Weldon G. Amnable III, and sundry other 
persons (Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps), to be ensigns in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy; 

Gordon B. Avery, and sundry other reserve 
officers, to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade), and temporary lieutenants, in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy; 
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William J. Babalis, and Thomas L. Hodges, 
Jr., reserve officers, to be permanent lieuten- 
ants and temporary lieutenant commanders 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy; 

Billy G. Brooks, and sundry other reserve 
Officers, to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy; 

Richard E. Blanchard, and sundry other 
reserve officers, to be lieutenants (junior 
grade) in the Dental Corps of the Navy; 

James L. Penola, U.S. Navy, retired, to be 
a permanent chief warrant officer; 

Alfred F. Ferguson, U.S. Navy, revertee, to 
be a permanent chief warrant officer; 

Robert J. Allen, and sundry other officer 
candidates, to be ensigns in the line of the 
Navy; 

Janet L. Hersley, woman officer candidate, 
to be an ensign in the line of the Navy; 

John S. Beal, Jr., and sundry other officer 
candidates, to be ensigns in the Supply Corps 
of the Navy; 

Richard H. Varner, and sundry other officer 
candidates, selected as alternates, to be en- 
signs in the Supply Corps of the Navy; 

Arthur C. Akerson, Jr., and sundry other 
persons, to be ensigns in the Navy with 
limited duty only; 

Vincent E. Gallagher, and sundry other 
persons, to be Heutenants (junior grade), 
in the Navy, limited duty only; 

Horace G. Walker, and sundry other per- 
sons selected as alternates, to be ensigns in 
the Navy, limited duty only; 

Frederick P. Flack, and sundry other ofi- 
cers of the Navy, for transfer to, and ap- 
pointment in, the Civil Engineers Corps of 
the Navy; 

John L. Keener, for permanent promotion 
to the grade of Captain, Dental Corps of 
the Navy; 

Shirley T. Godsey, and sundry other line 
officers of the Navy, for transfer to, and ap- 
pointment in, the Supply Corps of the Navy; 

Robert F. Ace, and sundry other officers, 
to be temporary lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy; 

Lawrence E. Aaron, and sundry other offi- 
cers of the Navy, for permanent promotion 
to the grade of lieutenant (junior grade); 

Francis J. Lemnartz IV, and sundry other 
persons (Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps), for permanent appointment to the 
rank of second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps; 

William R. Delahunty, Jr., from the tem- 
porary disability retired list, for the per- 
manent rank of first lieutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps; 

Daniel D. Schrader, U.S, Military Academy 
graduate, for permanent appointment to the 
rank of second Heutenant in the Marine 
Corps; 

Alfred R. Sarvi, and Donald R. Stanton, 
(Army Reserve Officers Training Corps), for 
permanent appointment to the rank of sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Marine Corps; 

George A. Baker III, and sundry other ofi- 
cers, for permanent appointment to the rank 
of first lieutenant in the Marine Corps; and 

Howard E. Albright, and sundry other ofi- 
cers, for temporary appointment to the rank 
of first lieutenant in the Marine Corps, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. LAUSCHE: 
S. 1969. A bill for the relief of Jakob Hri- 
bar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAVITS: 
S. 1970. A bill to increase the duty-free 
allowance for articles acquired abroad by 
residents of the United States; 
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S. 1971. A bill to permit visitors from 
abroad to bring a limited amount of gifts 
into the United States free of duty; and 

S. 1972. A bill to reduce the period of ab- 
sence from the United States required in 
order to entitle a resident to duty-free 
exemptions under the customs laws; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 1973. A bill to extend the validity of the 
passport to 3 years; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

S. 1974. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act so as to authorize the 
Attorney General to permit certain aliens to 
pass through the United States without 
complying with certain provisions of such 
act relating to inspection and examination; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. MURRAY) : 

S. 1975. A bill to provide for the relief of 
Milton Beatty and others by providing for 
determination and settlement of certain 
claims of former owners of lands and im- 
provements purchased by the United States 
in connection with the Canyon Ferry Reser- 
voir project, Montana; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 1976. A bill to make payments to In- 
dians for destruction of fishing rights at 
Celilo Falls exempt from income tax; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 1977. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a national health research stamp for the 
support of the National Institutes of Health; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1978. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 with respect to the marking of im- 
ported articles and containers; and 

S. 1979. A bill to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 


Finance. 

S. 1980. A bill for the relief of Alvaro 
Rodriguez Jimenez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON (for himself and Mr. 
BIBLE) : 

8.1981. A bill to provide that the Veterans’ 
Administration shall maintain in each State 
at least one regional office; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Cannon when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1982. A bill for the relief of Onofrio 
D’Amato; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1983. A bill authorizing the improve- 
ment of the Menominee Harbor, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, in the interest of navigation 
and other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr, LANGER, and Mr. 
Young of North Dakota): 

S. 1984. A bill to make permanent the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make loans under section 17 of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, 
and the act of August 31, 1954, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1985. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
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By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself and Mr. 


CURTIS) : 

S. 1986. A bill for the relief of Peony Park, 
Inc., and others; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, ANDERSON (by request): 

S. 1987. A bill to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, with respect to 
cooperation with States; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr HAYDEN: 

S. 1988. A bill for the relief of B. V. Stur- 
divant; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1989. A bill to authorize marketing 
agreements and orders under section 8c of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (as re- 
enacted by the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1937), as amended, with respect to honey; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1990. A bill to strengthen the wheat 
marketing quota and price support program; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
CARROLL) : 

S. 1991. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the settlement of the State of 
Colorado and in commemoration of the es- 
tablishment of the U.S. Air Force Academy; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1992. A bill to provide for the free entry 
of a Siemens electron microscope for the use 
of the University of Colorado Medical Center, 
Denver, Colo.; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1993. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide more efficient dental 
care for the personnel of the Army, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1994. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide more efficient dental 
care for the personnel of the Air Force, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 1995. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Central National Monument at 
the geographic center of the United States; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 1996. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. Dovetas, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Javirs, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. McCar-< 
THY, Mr. McNamara, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. NEUBERGER, and Mr, 
PASTORE) : 

S. 1997. A bill providing relief against cer- 
tain forms of discrimination in interstate 
transportation and facilities furnished or 
connected therewith; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1998. A bill to extend to uniform mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces the same pro- 
tection against bodily attack as is now 
granted to personnel of the Coast Guard; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1999. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, religion, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 2000. A bill outlawing the poll tax as 
a condition for voting in any primary or 
other election for national officers; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

S. 2001. A bill to amend and supplement 
existing civil-rights statutes; 
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S. 2002. A bill to strengthen the laws re- 
lating to convict labor, peonage, slavery, and 
inyoluntary servitude; and 

S. 2003. A bill to secure, protect, and 
strengthen the civil rights accruing to in- 
dividuals under the Constitution and laws 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HOMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. EN- 
GLE, Mr. KEATING, and Mr. KUCHEL) : 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning July 27, 1959, and end- 
ing August 2, 1959, as “Model Aviation 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Javits when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


STANDARD OF LIVING OF AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS 


Mr. McCARTHY submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 36); which was referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 


Whereas it is the understanding of Con- 
gress that its responsibility in the American 
Indian problem cannot be fulfilled by the 
dis 1 of Indian communities, but by the 
continuous development of their human and 
economic potential; and 

Whereas it is recognized that Indian com- 
munities cannot be considered to have 
reached the American level of well-being 
until the principles of consent of the gov- 
erned, self-determination, and local self- 
government are operative, nor until Indian 
opportunities in economy, education, and 
health are measurably equal to those of 
their fellow citizens; and 

Whereas the American “point 4 program,” 
as it has been applied successfully in under- 
developed areas of the world, reveals tested 
techniques whereby American Indian com- 
munities may be so developed: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs shall be, by defini- 
tion, an agency to assist American Indian 
communities to reach the level of well- 
being enjoyed by other communities in the 
United States, and the governing program 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be an 
American Indian point 4 program. 

It is declared to be the sense of Congress 
that this program shall be offered to the 
American Indian communities without ex- 
acting termination of Federal protection of 
Indian property or of any other Indian 
rights as its price; that Indian culture and 
identity shall not be restricted or destroyed; 
that technical guidance and financial assist- 
ance shall be made available; that the re- 
quest for assistance shall come from the 
Indians themselves after each Indian group 
has studied itself in terms of its own 
needs; that an impartial effort shall be 
made to deal with the development of nat- 
ural resources to maximum capacity, to 
develop the full capabilities of industrial 
and agricultural production, of improve- 
ments in housing, nutrition, clothing, sani- 
tation, and health, and of the resettlement 
on their initiative of individuals and fami- 
lies in other areas; that technical assistance 
shall be given to long-term general, voca- 
tional, technical, and professional educa- 
tion to enable American Indians to share 
fully in our total American society and to 
contribute to it; and that older, revered 
values shall be respected and used as new 
forms of living are introduced, 
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It is further declared to be the sense of 
Congress that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall review all programs of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in order to develop its activi- 
ties to further an American Indian point 4 
program, and that he shall report to Con- 
gress at the earliest possible date his recom- 
mendations for such legislation as may be 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
resolution. 

Finally, it is declared to be the sense of 
Congress that Federal protection and serv- 
ices shall be ended for any tribe, band, or 
group only when such unit shall have 
adopted a plan for its organization and 
operation under State law, and such plan 
shall have been approved by the appropriate 
State and by the Secretary of the Interior 
prior to its submission to the Congress. 


RESOLUTIONS 


EX OFFICIO MEMBER OF SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL WATER 
RESOURCES 


Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
KucHEL) submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 121); which was referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 

Resolved, That the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, is 
hereby appointed a member ex officio to the 
Select Committee on National Water Re- 
sources, 


Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 122) to print additional copies 
of Senate Document No. 22 of the 86th 
Congress on Labor-Management Policies, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. KENNEDY, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO IN- 
CREASE INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing five bills designed to 
increase international travel by U.S. 
citizens and through the removal of 
certain burdensome restrictions, to 
stimulate international tourism, and fa- 
cilitate the visits of foreign tourists to 
this country during 1960 officially pro- 
claimed by the President as Visit U.S.A. 
Year. 

This proposed legislation is based on 
major recommendations contained in the 
Special Report to the President on Inter- 
national Travel submitted by Clarence 
B. Randall last year. The success of 
Visit U.S.A. Year when we should be able 
to attract some 600,000 foreign visitors 
who could spend close to $1 billion in the 
United States may well depend on 
whether or not Congress acts to remove 
certain travel barriers to foreign visitors 
and certain restrictions which tend to 
reduce the number of U.S. travelers 
overseas. The prompt consideration by 
both Houses of the following proposals 
to streamline travel regulations and pro- 
cedures is the best means of encouraging 
reciprocal treatment by countries in 
Latin America and Europe whose na- 
tionals in 1958 helped to set a record high 
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of 460,000 foreign visitors to the United 
States. 

Before detailing the bills, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to emphasize that 
Americans go abroad in the enormous 
number of a million and a quarter a year 
and spend in their travels about a bil- 
lion and a quarter dollars, or more. 

Visits by citizens of foreign countries 
represent one of the most extensive and 
one of the best American imports known 
to our history. We receive a great many 
visitors into the United States, but not 
enough. Therefore the President has de- 
clared 1960 as Visit U.S.A. Year, when 
we hope to increase the number of for- 
eign tourists in the United States by 25 
percent. 

I point out that Russia last year played 
host to 553,000 foreign visitors, thereby 
exceeding the number of foreign tourists 
who visited the United States. This in- 
creases the emphasis which the Russians 
place on tourism from abroad, and em- 
phasizes the importance which we in this 
country should certainly place on 
tourism. 

The bills I am introducing would: 

First. Permit U.S. residents to bring 
home a total of $1,000 in duty-free arti- 
cles every 6 months—at present, the oc- 
casional traveler is in effect limited to a 
$500 maximum; 

Second. Permit foreign visitors to bring 
into the United States $200 worth of gifts 
duty free, compared to the present limit 
of $10 worth; 

Third. Establish 24 hours as the uni- 
form period of absence from the country 
required in order for a U.S. resident to 
bring in his duty free $200 monthly ex- 
emption; 

Fourth. Extend the original life of a 
U.S. passport from 2 to 3 years while 
retaining the present 2-year extension 
limitation; and 

Fifth. Permit the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral to waive compliance for certain 
aliens in transit through the country 
with certain inspection and examination 
provisions now in the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, and regularize certain 
State Department procedures relating to 
the waiver of visa requirements in emer- 
gency situations. 

Last year, Congress enacted S. 3997, 
my bill to allow U.S. residents to bring 
into the country duty free for temporary 
periods autos rented abroad, thus elimi- 
nating the previous regulation that 
either duty had to be paid on such a 
vehicle or it must be placed under bond. 
This amendment to Public Law 85-925 
was also based on the Randall Commis- 
sion report on international travel. 
Earlier this year, I proposed S. 542, now 
pending before the Committee on Fi- 
nance, which would implement another 
of the Commission’s recommendations 
by permitting the importation for an in- 
dividual’s own use and not for sale of 
trademarked items purchased abroad. 
The Randall report also proposed that 
1960 be proclaimed Visit U.S.A. Year 
which the President has done. 

Although there are no figures on the 
value of foreign tourist travel to the So- 
viet Union, Russia reports that it played 
host to 553,000 foreign visitors in 1958, 
thus exceeding the United States last 
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year in the number of travelers from 
abroad. Actually, while Russia has been 
making tremendous strides in this area, 
the U.S. economy benefited by an in- 
crease of only 1 percent in 1958 over 1957 
in terms of what foreign nationals spent 
during their visits here, whereas from 
1956 to 1957, a jump of $80 million—or 
11 percent—was registered. With a con- 
certed drive by the private tourist in- 
dustry in this country, by the Federal 
Government through promotional efforts 
abroad and in persuading France, Eng- 
land, Italy, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries to ease their restrictions on sums al- 
loted for travel here, and by Congress 
through the enactment of modern travel 
regulations, it is forecast that foreign 
visitors can be spending $3 billion in the 
United States within a few years; that 
sum is nearly equivalent to double our 
present annual foreign economic aid 
effort under the mutual security pro- 
gram. 

Also, the hoped-for success of Visit 
U.S.A. Year, in part dependent upon the 
upgrading of travel attractions and fa- 
cilities throughout the Nation, will be 
a powerful stimulant for more domestic 
travel. Already, travel receipts in New 
York State are estimated at $2% billion 
annually, while tourism is ranked among 
the first five principal industries in each 
one of our States. The total domestic 
travel expenditure of $15 billion for 1958 
could be broken down into badly needed 
dollars spent on transportation, con- 
struction, services and amusements, and 
for the output of food growers and proc- 
essors and servers, cite only a few. 

For several years, Europe and Latin 
America are enjoying boom tourist 
trade—in 1958, U.S. travelers spent $536 
million in Europe and $415 million in 
Latin America, for a total of nearly $1 
billion. A major effort should be made 
now, keyed to the upcoming Visit U.S.A. 
Year, to enable this country to list tour- 
ism in the United States by those from 
abroad as one of its major exports. 

During 1960, international travel will 
be in clear focus as a vital element in 
U.S. foreign policy. It is well known 
how such tourism has educated the 10,- 
500,000 American travelers abroad since 
the end of World War II through their 
contacts with foreign peoples, their cus- 
toms and their languages, but during 
Visit U.S.A. Year the emphasis will be 
on the opportunity for foreign visitors 
to learn firsthand about our country and 
our peoples through personal contact 
here in the United States. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bills for 
appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The bills will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. JAVITS, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred as indicated: 


To the Committee on Finance: 

S. 1970. A bill to increase the duty-free 
allowance for articles acquired abroad by 
residents of the United States; 

S. 1971. A bill to permit visitors from 
abroad to bring a limited amount of gifts 
into the United States free of duty; and 

S. 1972. A bill to reduce the period of ab- 
sence from the United States required in 
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order to entitle a resident to duty-free ex- 
emptions under the customs laws. 

To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

S. 1973. A bill to extend the validity of 
the passport to 3 years. 

To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. 1974. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act so as to authorize 
the Attorney General to permit certain 
aliens to pass through the United States 
without complying with certain provisions 
of such act relating to inspection and exam- 
ination. 


EXEMPTION OF CELILO INDIANS 
FROM TAXATION ON INDEMNITY 
FOR FISHING RIGHTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to make payments to Indians for 
the destruction of fishing rights at 
Celilo Falls exempt from income tax. 

Under the terms of legislation enacted 
in the 83d Congress, various tribes of 
Indians in Oregon and Washington were 
to be paid for the loss of their treaty 
fishing rights at the famous Celilo Falls 
on the Columbia River, because of the 
construction of The Dalles Dam. 

By various agreements made pursuant 
to this authority, the Yakima, Warm 
Springs, Umatilla, and Nez Perce Tribes 
were paid their proportionate share of 
the capitalized value of their fishing 
rights at Celilo, and these funds were 
credited to the accounts of the individual 
tribes. They total $25 million. 

The Federal Internal Revenue Service 
has ruled that if the tribes wish to divide 
their respective funds on a per capita 
basis among their memberships, the 
funds will then become taxable. The 
bill which I am introducing today would 
exempt these funds from taxation on an 
individual basis. The Congress has 
been consistent in various acts—whether 
terminating Indians from Federal super- 
vision and control or in paying Indian 
tribes for lands taken for public pur- 
poses—to provide that moneys paid to 
the Indians will not be taxable either by 
the Federal Government or by State 
governments. 

I am certain that, in connection with 
the construction of The Dalles Dam, it 
was never contemplated that the In- 
dians would be subjected to taxation for 


the funds paid to them for the rights- 


that they have permanently lost, and 
this bill, if enacted, would assure that 
no taxes are collected from them by the 
United States or by the States of Oregon 
and Washington. 

Mr. President, the department of the 
Interior has submitted this proposed 
legislation to the Congress for introduc- 
tion, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter addressed to the Vice Presi- 
dent dated May 7 requesting the intro- 
duction of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1976) to make payments 
to Indians for destruction of fishing 
rights at Celilo Falls exempt from in- 
come tax, introduced by Mr. NEUBERGER, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
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referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The letter presented by Mr. NEUBERGER 
is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 7, 1959. 
Hon. RICHARD NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: Enclosed herewith is 
a draft of a proposed bill to make payments 
to Indians for the destruction of fishing 
rights at Celilo Falls exempt from income 
tax. 
We recommend that the proposed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 

The construction of The Dalles Dam on the 
Columbia River in Washington and Oregon 
by the Corps of Engineers pursuant to the 
authorization in the Rivers and Harbors Act 
of May 17, 1950 (64 Stat. 163, 179), has 
caused the inundation of Celilo Falls and the 
loss to the Indians of an important fishing 
site. The right of the Indians to the use 
of the fishing site is recognized by treaty. 

The acts of July 27, 1953 (67 Stat. 197, 198), 
and June 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 330, 331), author- 
ize payment to the Indians as follows: 

“The funds appropriated herein may at 
the discretion and under the direction of 
the Chief of Engineers be used in payment to 
the accounts of the Confederated Tribes of 
the Yakima Reservation; the Confederated 
Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation; the 
Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Reser- 
vation; or other recognized Indian tribes, 
and those individual Indians not enrolled 
in any recognized tribe, but who through 
domicile at or in the immediate vicinity of 
the reservoir and through custom and usage 
are found to have an equitable interest in 
the fishery, all of whose fishing rights and 
interests will be impaired by the Govern- 
ment incident to the construction, operation, 
or maintenance of The Dalles Dam, Columbia 
River, Washington and Oregon, and must be 
subordinated thereto by agreement or liti- 
gation.” 

Agreements have been made pursuant to 
this authorization for the following pay- 
ments, and the money has been placed to 
the credit of the tribes in the U.S. Treasury: 


Sr DENE r PEENES $15, 019, 640. 00 
Warm Springs 4. 451. 784. 26 
Pill. a ee 4, 616, 971. 06 
N 2, 500, 000. 00 


The tribes intend to divide these funds 
among their members and make them avail- 
able to the members for use in accordance 
with plans approved by the Department. 
The Internal Revenue Service has taken the 
position that the funds are not subject to the 
income tax while they are in the hands of 
the tribes, but that when the funds are 
distributed to the individual Indians they 
will be taxable as capital gain. 

It has been the practice of Congress when 
authorizing the distribution of tribal funds 
to the members of a tribe to provide that 
the funds shall not be subject to income tax. 
This is particularly true when the funds rep- 
resent the value of a tribal capital asset 
that has been taken from the tribe by the 
United States. See, for example, the statutes 
authorizing the distribution of judgments 
against the United States recovered by tribes 
in the Indian Claims Commission based 
upon inadequate compensation for lands 
taken (act of Aug. 30, 1954, 68 Stat. 979; act 
of Aug. 1, 1955, 69 Stat. 431; act of May 9, 
1958, 72 Stat. 105), and the statutes author- 
izing payment for the taking of tribal lands 
in connection with the Missouri River flood 
control program (act of Sept. 2, 1958, 72 
Stat. 1762; act of Sept. 2, 1958, 72 Stat. 1766; 
act of Sept. 2, 1958, 72 Stat. 1773), and the 
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statutes providing for a termination of Fed- 
eral supervision over the affairs of certain 
Indian tribes (act of Aug. 13, 1954, 68 Stat. 
718; act of Aug. 13, 1954, 68 Stat. 724; act of 
Sept. 1, 1954, 68 Stat. 1099). 

The payments for the destruction of the 
fishing site at The Dalles Dam should like- 
wise be exempted from income tax, both 
when in the hands of the tribes and when 
divided among the individual Indians in- 
volved. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGER ERNST, 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


HEALTH STAMP WOULD ALLOW ALL 
TO AID IN FIGHT AGAINST DIS- 
EASE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
many millions of Americans contribute 
funds each year to help finance medical 
research. Most gifts are small, but as- 
sume significance in the aggregate. 
Today I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill which provides a method by 
which persons with small incomes may 
more easily assist in advancing man’s 
knowledge of disease. 

The proposal which I present is not 
original with me. On May 4 of this year 
Representative HERBERT ZELENKO, of 
New York, introduced a bill which would 
authorize the Postmaster General to 
issue a specially designed stamp of 4-cent. 
denomination that would be sold to the 
public at a price of 6 cents. Purchase 
and use of the stamp would be volun- 
tary. Two cents of each sale would be 
turned over by the Post Office Depart- 
ment to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to be utilized in sup- 
porting the activities of the National In- 
stitutes of Health in study of cancer, 
mental health, heart disease, arthritis, 
allergies, blindness, and other killing 
and crippling diseases. My bill is iden- 
tical to Representative ZELENKO’s Meas- 
ure, H.R. 6880. 

Funds realized through this program 
would reinforce medical research efforts 
currently financed by private contribu- 
tions and Government appropriations. 
Each purchaser of such a stamp would 
have the knowledge that he had aided 
in the furtherance of the general fight 
against disease. Recipients of a letter 
carrying the stamp would know that the 
writer was playing a role in the reduc- 
tion of human suffering through medi- 
cine. The total program would make all 
the public more aware of the need for 
expansion of our efforts to conquer such 
insidious and terrible scourges as can- 
cer. 

It has been estimated that this plan 
might realize about $10 million a year 
for support of the work of scientists, 
doctors, and technicians engaged in med- 
ical research. 

Because I believe that Congress should 
give this proposal serious consideration, 
I am pleased to introduce today this 
companion bill to H.R. 6880. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1977) to provide for the 
issuance of a national health research 
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stamp for the support of the National 
Institutes of Health, introduced by Mr. 
NEUBERGER, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


REGIONAL OFFICES OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION IN EACH STATE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill designed to preserve and 
assure that the veterans of our Nation 
receive the benefits to which they are 
entitled. 

The aim of this bill, in essence, is to 
guarantee that the veterans or every 
State shall have equal opportunity to 
afford themselves of the rights and 
privileges granted to them by Congress. 

Mr. President, this bill would provide 
that the Veterans’ Administration shall 
maintain in each State at least one 
regional office. There has been a recent 
tendency to set up district offices em- 
bracing several States and thereby 
eliminate the accessibility of these vet- 
erans offices to the former servicemen 
of an entire State. 

Wherever this perversion of the in- 
tent of Congress has been permitted, 
there has been a resultant slowdown in 
processing of veterans cases and serious 
impairment of services. 

The Nevada delegation, in coopera- 
tion with veterans and other civic 
groups throughout our State, insist that 
the veterans agencies be located at the 
convenience of the people they were in- 
tended to serve. It is intolerable to 
place impossible obstacles in the way of 
the benefits which Congress has pro- 
vided for all veterans. In my State of 
Nevada, transfer of the loan guarantee 
division from the Reno office to the Los 
Angeles VA regional office would require 
a journey by residents of western and 
northern Nevada of more than 500 
miles. 

Further ill effects when such moves 
are contemplated include serious incon- 
veniences and hardships to veteran stu- 
dents at our universities, to disabled 
veterans and the families of veterans. 

Such practices made in the false 
name of economy would only result in 
waste of time, effort, and money and 
would remove all personal contact with 
the people intended to be served by vet- 
erans legislation. Such proposed cen- 
tralization would mean that veterans of 
some States would be confounded by 
delay and multiple correspondence. It 
would result in the complete negation 
of the intent of our veterans legislation 
which was designed to apply equally to 
all of the veterans throughout the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
bill printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1981) to provide that the 
Veterans’ Administration shall maintain 
in each State at least one regional office, 
introduced by Mr. Cannon (for himself 
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and Mr. BIBLE), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of section 230(a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: “The Administrator may establish 
such regional offices and such other field of- 
fices within the United States, its Territories, 
Commonwealths, and possessions, as he 
deems necessary: Provided, That there shall 
be established and maintained within each 
State at least one regional office which shall 
be authorized and equipped to receive, con- 
sider, and adjudicate claims for compensa- 
tion, pension, vocational rehabilitation, edu- 
cational or training benefits, and loans, loan 
guaranties or grants to which any individual 
may be entitled under any provision of law 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion.” 


PERMANENCY OF AUTHORITY OF 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
TO MAKE CERTAIN LOANS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to extend the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion’s authority to make refinancing 
loans to farmers, and to make emergency 
loans. 

The Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act was amended August 1, 1956, to es- 
tablish the refinancing loan program for 
family farmers and authorize Farmers 
Home Administration to make such loans 
through June 30, 1959. 

At the same time, the emergency loan 
fund was increased from $15 million to 
$65 million, and such loans authorized 
through June 30, of this year. 

The measure I have introduced on be- 
half of myself, my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
and the Senators from North Dakota 
{Mr. Lancer and Mr. Younc] extends 
both of these programs indefinitely. It 
does not require additional appropria- 
tions, since loan funds are available to 
the agency. 

There is a serious drought situation de- 
veloping in eastern Montana and the 
Dakotas. The area has had little rain- 
fall for several months and has been sub- 
jected to unusual winds. I am advised 
that dust storms rivaling those of the 
thirties are occurring and that not only 
dust, but heavily grazed sod, is blowing 
over a wide area. 

Many farmers in the area have already 
seen their prospects of a crop in 1959 de- 
stroyed. They will be unable to meet 
their financial obligations. The author- 
ity of the Farmers Home Administration 
which I have proposed to extend beyond 
June 30 will be greatly needed. 

Phone calls to my office in recent days 
from McCone, Valley, and Richland 
Counties in eastern Montana indicate an 
urgent need for extending this program. 
Similar drought conditions obtain in 
North Dakota. A letter I have just re- 
ceived from Garfield County written by 
Speaker John J. MacDonald, of the 
Montana House of Representatives, a 
rancher, provides further evidence of the 
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need for extending these programs as 
provided for in the bill I now introduce. 

I ask unanimous consent that Speaker 
MacDonald’s letter be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1984) to make permanent 
the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make loans under section 17 of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
as amended, and the act of August 31, 
1954, as amended, introduced by Mr. 
Murray (for himself, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. LANGER, and Mr. Young of North 
Dakota), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The letter presented by Mr. Murray is 
as follows: 

May 12, 1959. 
The Honorable JAMEs E. Murray, 
U.S. Senator, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MURRAY: It is my under- 
standing that the refinance farm ownership 
program of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, as authorized by title I of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, 
terminates June 30, 1959, unless legislation 
is introduced to extend this program. 

I understand that the local office of the 
Farmers Home Administration here in Jor- 
dan has at least four applications awaiting 
action. It would appear to me that we 
should continue this program for another 
3-year period. I feel that the Farmers Home 
Administration refinance program is neces- 
sary to maintain and improve the agricul- 
tural land tenure picture here in Montana. 

May I respectfully suggest that you confer 
with the other delegates from Montana to 
find out what can be done to extend this 
important program. 

With best personal regards, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN J. MacDONALpD, 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954, RELATING TO CO- 
OPERATION WITH STATES 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill submitted by the Atomic 
Energy Commission pertaining to co- 
operation with States. I introduce the 
bill for informational purposes only, and 
without endorsement, inasmuch as the 
hearings by the Joint Committee are in- 
tended to explore these problems and 
the possible need for this legislation more 
thoroughly. 

Mr. President, I ask that an analysis 
of the bill, as prepared by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, be printed in the 
Recorp, together with a copy of the for- 
warding letter dated May 13, 1959, from 
AEC General Manager Luedecke to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred and, without objection, the analy- 
sis and letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1987) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, with 
respect to cooperation with States, in- 
troduced by Mr. ANDERSON, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 
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The analysis of the bill and text of the 
letter are as follows: 


U.S. Aromic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1959. 

Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: On March 5, 1959, 
the Atomic Energy Commission forwarded a 
draft of proposed bill dealing with Federal- 
State relations in the atomic energy field. 
In a letter of that date the Commission ad- 
vised the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
that the proposed bill was being forwarded 
before the Commission had completed its 
study of certain features of the bill and be- 
fore receiving the views and advice of other 
Federal agencies. The Commission advised 
also that it might submit recommendations 
for modification of the draft bill at a later 
date. 

The principal differences between the pro- 
posed bill attached to this letter (attachment 
I) and that forwarded to the committee on 
March 5, 1959, are the addition of subsec- 
tions (a) and (k) and the revision of the 
provision which presently appears as the last 
sentence of subsection (b). A number of 
changes in phraseology have also been made, 
principally for purposes of clarification. 

The proposed bill which is annexed incor- 
porates a desirable approach to the question 
of adjusting the responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral and State Governments with respect to 
the control of radiation hazards from atomic 
energy materials presently regulated by the 
Commission. The proposed bill is consistent 
with the recommendations of the President 
in his budget message for fiscal year 1960 
and with the recommendations of the Joint 
Federal-State Action Committee to the Pres- 
ident of the United States and to the Chair- 
man of the Governors’ Conference. The 
Bureau of the Budget has advised that en- 
actment of legislation along the lines of this 
bill would be in accord with the program of 
the President. 

On June 21, 1957, the Commission sub- 
mitted to the Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy a proposed 
amendment to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954 designed to clarify the Commission’s 
authority to deal with the States in areas 
in which the Commission has regulatory 
functions; and to define the authority of 
the States to regulate areas of radiation 
protection regarding which Congress has del- 
egated regulatory responsibilities to the 
Comimssion. That proposed bill is herein- 
after referred to as the “1957 bill.” 

The 1957 bill contained three paragraphs, 
The first paragraph would expressly authorize 
the Commission to carry out cooperative pro- 
grams with the States, including agreements 
with States under which they might perform 
inspections and provide other services to the 
Commission. It would also authorize the 
Commission to furnish employee training and 
other appropriate services to the States. 
This paragraph is carried over into the new 
proposed bill with only minor drafting 
changes. The third paragraph of the 1957 
bill contained a direction to the Commission 
to “continually study, in consultation with 
the States, the desirability of recommending 
to Congress legislation which would further 
adjust Federal and State responsibilities in 
the radiation protection field.” The new bill 
does not contain such a provision. 

The second paragraph of the 1957 bill con- 
tained the principal substantive provisions of 
the bill. Under this paragraph the Atomic 
Energy Act would be amended so that the 
States might adopt, inspect against, and en- 
force radiation standards for the protection 
of health and safety in areas regulated by 
AEC, Thus the bill, subject to certain quali- 
fications, would permit dual regulation by 
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both Federal and State governments of ac- 
tivities involving source, special nuclear, and 
by-product material and production and 
utilization facilities for protection against 
radiation hazards. 

It should be noted that the 1957 bill would 
merely authorize State regulation in addi- 
tion to AEC regulation. It would not permit 
the Commission to withdraw from any of its 
regulatory responsibilities even in States 
having very good radiation regulatory pro- 
grams. 

It was recognized by the Commission at the 
time the 1957 bill was submitted to the JCAE 
that the concept of dual jurisdiction did 
not represent more than an interim solution 
to the problem of adjusting Federal and State 
responsibilities in the atomic energy field. In 
the letter of June 21, 1957, to Congressman 
DuruHam forwarding the 1957 bill, the Com- 
mission stated: 

“The Commission does not feel that this 
proposed amendment should be regarded as 
the ultimate disposition of State and Federal 
responsibilities for the protection of the 
health and safety of the public in the field of 
radiation protection with regard to the 
processing and utilization of source, byprod- 
uct, and special nuclear material. The Com- 
mission proposes to continue to study this 
matter to determine whether it should pro- 
pose legislation which would permit it to 
withdraw from some limited portions of its 
current regulatory jurisdiction for the radia- 
tion protection of the health and safety of 
the public. Such a study must consider, 
among other things, whether there is a con- 
tinuing need for Federal control of radiation 
sources in order to keep the national radia- 
tion exposure level within the permissible 
limits in consideration of the long range ef- 
fects of radiation, and must also consider the 
respective abilities of the States and Federal 
Government to best perform functions of 
radiation protection in the various fields cov- 
ered by the act. The Commission feels that 
it is premature at this time to turn over to 
the States sole regulatory responsibility for 
any of the areas in the field covered by the 
1954 act. However, the Commission recog- 
nizes that as knowledge in nuclear energy 
develops and becomes more widespread, and 
as we learn more about the hazards in this 
field, the States will undoubtedly gain a 
greater degree of competence through added 
technical resources, including technical per- 
sonnel, laboratory facilities, and training pro- 
grams. It should be pointed out that 
competence of the States to deal with radia- 
tion protection is not the sole criteria for 
deciding the scope of the responsibility that 
should be vested in them. Perhaps a more 
basic question is the extent to which Federal 
control must be exercised in the field of radia- 
tion health and safety in view of the national 
and international problems of atomic 
energy.” 

The proposed new bill (attachment I) 
represents, in the view of the Commission, a 
more definitive approach to the problem of 
adjusting Federal-State relations in the 
atomic energy field. It provides a statutory 
framework within which the States may as- 
sume an independent regulatory role in ex- 
tensive areas now occupied by the Atomic 
Energy Commission on a basis which will 
assure appropriate protection for public 
health and safety and continued compatibil- 
ity of the regulatory programs of the States 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Essentially, the objectives of this proposed 
bill (hereinafter referred to as the new 
bill) are to provide procedures and criteria 
whereby the Commission may turn over 
to individual States, as they become ready, 
certain defined areas of regulatory jurisdic- 
tion. Certain areas, as to which interstate, 
national, or international considerations may 
be paramount, would be excluded. In addi- 
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tion, certain areas would be excluded because 
the technical safety considerations are of 
such complexity that it is not likely that any 
State would be prepared to deal with them 
during the foreseeable future. 

To assist the States to prepare themselves 
for assuming independent regulatory juris- 
diction, the new bill (like the 1957 bill) 
specifically authorizes the Commission to 
provide training and other services to State 
Officials and employees and to enter into 
agreements with the States under which the 
latter may perform inspections and other 
functions cooperatively with the Commis- 
sion. 

The bill includes criteria which would 
need to be met before the Commission could 
turn over any of its responsibilities to a 
State; and provisions pursuant to which the 
Commission might reassert its authority. 
The bill provides that the Commission may, 
upon request of the Governor or upon its 
own initiative, terminate or suspend its 
agreement with the State and reassert its 
regulatory authority if the Commission finds 
that such termination or suspension is re- 
quired to protect public health and safety. 
Opportunity for hearing is provided. 

The bill also contains specific provisions 
designed to remove doubt as to the relative 
responsibilities of the Commission and the 
States. These provisions are contained in 
the first sentence of subsection (b)(1) and 
in subsection (j). 

The proposed bill does not affect the juris- 
diction of other Federal regulatory agencies. 
It provides only for discontinuance of the 
exercise of Commission jurisdiction, after 
agreement with the Governor of a State. 
The jurisdiction of such agencies as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and other Federal regulatory agen- 
cies will not be affected. 

Attachment II is a detailed section-by-sec- 
tion analysis of the proposed bill. 

Sincerely yours, 


General Manager. 
ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED BILL To AMEND THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954 


Subsection a declares the purposes of 
the proposed bill. These include recognition 
of the interests of the States in peaceful 
uses of atomic energy; establishment of pro- 
grams for cooperation between the States 
and the Federal Government regarding con- 
trol of radiation hazards; promoting an or- 
derly regulatory pattern between Federal and 
State governments respecting radiation 
hazards and nuclear development and use; 
and establishment of procedures for dis- 
continuance of certain of the Commission's 
regulatory responsibilities, and the assump- 
tion thereof by the States. 

Subsection b authorizes the Commission 
to enter into an agreement with the Gover- 
nor of any State to provide for discontinu- 
ance of the regulatory and licensing author- 
ity of the Commission under chapters 6, 7 
and 8 and section 161 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, with respect to cer- 
tain defined activities within the State. Ex- 
cept as excluded in paragraph (2) of the 
subsection, these activities are: 

(i) The ownership, possession, use, trans- 
fer, delivery, receipt and disposal of by- 
product material; 

(ii) The possession, use, transfer, delivery, 
receipt, and disposal of quantities of special 
nuclear material which the Commission de- 
termines by regulation or order do not pre- 
sent a hazard of accidental criticality; 

(11) The ownership, possession, use, 
transfer, delivery, receipt, and disposal of 
source material. 

These areas encompass by far the greatest 
part of present Commission licensing and 
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regulatory activities. They are areas which 
are susceptible of appropriate and adequate 
regulation by the States. 

Three categories of activities are specified. 
Under the bill the Commission may enter 
into an agreement providing for discon- 
tinuance of its regulatory authority with re- 
spect to any one or more of those categories. 
Such an agreement may not provide for dis- 
continuance of the Commission's authority 
with respect to part of a category. There 
may, however, be a series of agreements with 
a particular State adding additional cate- 
gories as time goes on and the State pro- 
gram develops. It would be the intention 
of the Commission under this bill to enter 
into agreements with the States covering 
all of the categories as soon as the States 
are prepared to assume those responsibilities. 

Quantities of special nuclear material 
which may present hazards of accidental 
criticality are excluded from the scope of 
the bill because of the difficult technical 
problems presented and because of the acute 
scarcity of experienced specialists in this 
field. As a consequence of the exclusior of 
such quantities, such activities as the proc- 
essing of special nuclear material, fabrica- 
tion of fuel elements and similar activities 
involving significant quantities of special 
nuclear material will remain subject to the 
licensing requirements and other regulatory 
controls of the Commission. As our store 
of knowledge concerning problems of criti- 
cality expands and the number of special- 
ists in the field increases, it may become 
feasible by amendment of the section to in- 
clude larger quantities of special nuclear 
material among the areas in which the Com- 
mission is authorized to discontinue its 
regulatory program. 

The statement in paragraph (1) of the 
subsection that, “during the duration of 
such an agreement, nothing in this act shall 
be construed to affect the authority of the 
State to regulate and license the categories 
of activities” covered by any agreement with 
the State is designed to make clear the in- 
tent that, upon discontinuance of the Com- 
mission’s authority, the State shall have 
full jurisdiction with respect to regulation 
of those activities for protection against 
radiation hazards. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection b. defines 
those areas in which the Commission may 
not agree to discontinue its regulatory and 
licensing authority. These areas are: 

(i) Any activity under a license issued by 
the Commission for the construction or op- 
eration of a production or utilization facility. 
Such activities include, but are not limited 
to, the possession and storage at the site of 
the licensed activity of nuclear fuel and of 
source, special nuclear material and by- 
product materials used or produced in the 
operation of the facility; the transportation 
of nuclear fuels to and from the reactor site; 
and the discharge of effluent from the 
facility. 

(ii) The export from or import into the 
United States of source, special nuclear or 
byproduct material or of any production or 
utilization facility. The reasons for exclud- 
ing exports and imports from State regula- 
tory jurisdiction are obvious. The control of 
exports and imports is a matter primarily of 
Federal rather than State interest. This ex- 
clusion applies only to the act of importation 
or exportation; and would not affect the au- 
thority of a State to regulate the possession 
or transfer of materials which are imported 


or exported. 

(ili) The disposal of uct, source or 
special nuclear waste material into the ocean 
or sea as defined in regulations or orders of 
the Commission. This exclusion is included 
because the ocean disposal of those mate- 
rials will frequently involve the interests of 
a number of States and may also frequently 
involve international considerations. 
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The Commission is authorized in the ex- 
clusion to define by regulation or order what 
constitutes disposal of material into the 
ocean or sea because difficult problems of 
statutory construction might otherwise arise. 
Under this exclusion the Commission would 
be authorized to reserve for the continued 
exercise of Federal control the disposal of 
source, special nuclear and byproduct mate- 
rial into such areas as the Gulf of Mexico and 
also, in appropriate cases, into harbors or 
waterways under circumstances where dis- 
posal into the harbor or waterway may result 
in significant contamination of an ocean or 
sea. 

(iv) Such other disposal of byproduct, 
source or special nuclear waste material as 
the Commission determines by regulation or 
order should, because of the hazards or po- 
tential hazards thereof, not be disposed of 
without a license from the Commission. This 
provision gives the Commission authority, 
by regulation or order, to reserve for the con- 
tinued exercise of Commission regulatory 
controls, such disposal of byproduct, source 
or special nuclear waste material other than 
into the ocean or sea as the Commission de- 
termines require the continued exercise of 
Commission regulatory controls because of 
the hazards or potential hazards of such dis- 
posal. It is anticipated, for example, that 
the Commission will reserve for the con- 
tinued exercise of its regulatory controls, the 
disposal by burial of significant quantities 
or types of such materials. The disposal 
by burial of significant quantities of these 
materials may present unique and difficult 
problems requiring continued Federal con- 
trol. Burial of fission products and other 
radioactive materials having a long life 
might require continued regulatory super- 
vision for centuries or even millenia after 
burial. At the present time the Commission 
does not permit the disposal by burial of 
significant quantities of radioactive ma- 
terials except on Commission-owned prop- 
erty. 

Many States are developing good working 
relationships with neighboring States to pro- 
vide for the joint control of pollution in 
waterways which are of mutual interest to 
them. It will be the policy of the Commis- 
sion under this bill to encourage the States 
to extend these arrangements to the disposal 
of radioactive materials into rivers and other 
waterways or to enter into new arrangements 
for the protection of their common interests. 
Such arrangements could make it possible 
for the Commission to discontinue its 
regulatory controls in many States and 
regions over the disposal of radioactive ma- 
terials into rivers and streams. 

It should be noted that under paragraph 
(2) (i) the Commission will retain control 
over the disposal by licensed operators of 
production and utilization facilities (in- 
cluding reactors and chemical reprocessing 
plants) of radioactive wastes produced un- 
der licenses for the operation of production 
or utilization facilities. 

The last sentence of subsection b provides 
that: “Notwithstanding any agreement be- 
tween the Commission and any State pur- 
suant to this subsection b, the Commission 
is authorized by rule, regulation or order, to 
require that the manufacturer, processor or 
producer of any equipment, device, commod- 
ity or other product containing source, by- 
product or special nuclear material shall not 
transfer possession or control of such product 
except pursuant to a license issued by the 
Commission.” 

This sentence does not detract from any 
authority which may be turned over to a 
State. The authority which might be exer- 
cised by the Commission under this provision 
would be in addition to any authority exer- 
cised by a State following an agreement 
under paragraph (b) (1). 
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The controls which would be exercised by 
the Commission under this provision would 
apply only to transfer of possession or con- 
trol by the manufacturer, processor, or pro- 
ducer. The Commission would not be au- 
thorized under this provision to regulate any 
radiation hazards which might arise during 
manufacture, transportation, or use of a 
product, 

Under the provision, the Commission will 
be in a position to assure that articles con- 
taining byproduct, source, or special nuclear 
material will not be distributed unless they 
meet the Commission's minimum safety re- 
quirements, including appropriate manufac- 
turing and processing specifications and 
labeling requirements. Manufacturers of 
such devices as gages, luminous markers, 
radiograph and teletherapy devices, elec- 
tronic tubes, and so forth, sell their products 
throughout the United States and in many 
foreign countries. It is important to assure 
that controls with respect to such products 
should be uniform and should be uniformly 
applied. 

There is an additional reason why it is 
important for the Commission to continue 
the exercise of control over the distribution 
of articles containing source, byproduct, or 
special nuclear material. As the supply of 
such radioactive materials, particularly by- 
product materials, increases, there may be 
increasing proposals by manufacturers and 
processors to incorporate such materials in 
articles (such as consumer products) that 
receive widespread distribution. Although it 
is not a present problem, the extent to which 
the widespread distribution of radioactive 
materials should be permitted in this country 
may in the foreseeable future present ques- 
tions of publie policy which can be resolved, 
and the hazards controlled, only at the Fed- 
eral level. 

Subsection ¢ is designed to make it clear 
that the bill does not affect the Commission's 
jurisdiction under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, to issue appropriate rules, 
regulations or orders to protect the common 
defense and security, to protect restricted 
data, or to guard against the loss or diversion 
of special nuclear material, Under the bill 
the Commission would have continued au- 
thority to issue rules and regulations for 
these purposes applicable to any user of 
source, byproduct, or special nuclear mate- 
rial, even though the user might be exempt 
(pursuant to subsection f) from Commission 
licensing requirements and from Commis- 
sion regulations designed to protect health 
and safety. 

Subsection d specifies the findings which 
the Governor of the State and the Commis- 
sion must make before the Commission can 
enter into an agreement with the State un- 
der the bill. The Governor must certify, 
and the Commission must find, that the 
State has a program for the control of radia- 
tion hazards which is adequate to protect 
the public health and safety with respect 
to activities within the State covered by the 
proposed agreement. The Commission must 
find that the State program is compatible 
with the Commission's program for the con- 
trol of radiation hazards. 

If this bill is enacted, the Commission 
would plan, in cooperation with the States 
and appropriate Federal agencies, to develop 
model State regulations and programs for 
assisting States to qualify under the bill. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and 
regulations issued thereunder by the Com- 
mission, no person may acquire or possess, 
source, byproduct or special nuclear material 
without first obtaining a license from the 
Commission. As a result of this licensing 
requirement, the Commission makes a pre- 
evaluation of the ability of a license appli- 
cant and the adequacy of the applicant's 
procedures and equipment, to assure that 
appropriate safeguards can and will be 
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Observed by the applicant. An adequate 
State program for control of radiation haz- 
ards may need to include appropriate pre- 
evaluation procedures applicable in some 
situations to assure that significant quanti- 
ties of radioactive materials are not ac- 
quired by unqualified persons or organiza- 
tions. This will require further study. Most 
State and local agencies which have issued 
radiation protection regulations have thus 
far only required the registration of the 
sources of radiation. It may be that in some 
States enabling legislation would need to 
be adopted before State agencies would have 
authority to adopt preevaluation proce- 
dures. 

Subsection e specifies the public proce- 
dures which must be observed by the Com- 
mission before any agreement under sub- 
section b may become effective. The pro- 
cedures are self-explanatory. 

Subsection f authorizes and directs the 
Commission, by regulation or order, to grant 
such exemptions from the licensing require- 
ments contained in chapters 6, 7, and 8 of 
the act, and from its regulations applicable 
to licenses, as the Commission finds neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the provi- 
sions of any agreement entered into with a 
State under subsection b. Subsection f 
gives the Commission necessary authority 
to implement those agreements. 

Subsection g authorizes and directs the 
Commission to cooperate with the States in 
the formulation of standards for protection 
against hazards of radiation to assure that 
State and Commission programs for protec- 
tion against hazards of radiation will be 
coordinatec and compatible with each other. 
In order to achieve the orderly development 
and exploitation of uses of sources of radia- 
tion in industry, research, medicine, agri- 
culture, and other fields, on a basis which 
will adequately protect the public health 
and safety, it is important that Federal 
and State radiation protection programs be 
coordinated; and that there be reasonable 
compatability among the various Federal 
and State programs. Such cooperation will 
become even more important as the States 
assume independent regulatory responsibili- 
ties within areas presently occupied by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The first sentence of subsection h clari- 
fies the Commission’s existing authority un- 
der subsection 161(f) of the act. It would 
expressly authorize the Commission to enter 
into agreements with any State or group of 
States to perform inspections or other func- 
tions on a cooperative basis as the Commis- 
sion deems appropriate, including such ad- 
ditional functions as assistance in evaluat- 
ing the meteorological and hydrological con- 
ditions of sites proposed for nuclear activi- 
ties, radiological surveys, and other appro- 
priate services. The Commission has already 
made its intent clear to recognize where 
possible the functions of appropriate State 
agencies in the inspection of Commission 
licenses authorized to use byproduct and 
source material. This policy will assist 
States to prepare themselves to assume in- 
dependent regulatory functions. 

The second sentence of subsection h 
would authorize the Commission to provide 
training with or without charge to employ- 
ees of any State (or political subdivision) 
and such other services as the Commission 
deems appropriate. The Commission al- 
ready has general authority under section 
31(b) to grant assistance for education and 
training in the fields specified in section 
31(a). However, the Commission feels it is 
desirable in this bill to emphasize and clari- 
fy its authority to provide assistance in the 
training of State employees and to provide 
other services to the States without charge. 

The training and other services furnished 
to the States under the second sentence of 
subsection h would be intended to assist 
the States to prepare for, and carry out, 
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independent State radiation protection pro- 
grams. 

It is not our intention in connection with 
this training assistance to supplant the pro- 
grams of other Federal agencies, such as the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, which have existing authority much 
broader in scope. Rather, it is our inten- 
tion to work closely with such agencies in 
correlating our training assistance with 
their programs and to use any training fa- 
cilities or programs which they have es- 
tablished, to the extent that they are suit- 
able to our purposes. 

If this bill is adopted, the Commission will 
assist the State to qualify under the bill. 
In cooperation with the States, Federal 
agencies, other organizations such as the 
National Committee on Radiation Protec- 
tion, the Council of State Governments, and 
the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, the Commission would take appropriate 
steps to assure that appropriate model State 
regulations and legislation are prepared, and 
that adequate opportunities for training 
State employees are made available to the 
States. As noted above, the Commission 
will, as rapidly as qualified State personnel 
are available, enter into appropriate agree- 
ments with States to cooperate in perform- 
ing inspection and other functions in con- 
nection with the Commission’s regulatory 
program. Under the provisions of the pro- 
posed bill, the Commission will also be able 
to furnish States which have entered into 
agreements with the Commission with as- 
sistance in the form of consulting services 
and other specialized assistance. 

Subsection (i) provides that the Commis- 
sion may, upon its own initiative or upon the 
request of the Governor of a State with which 
an agreement under subsection b has become 
effective, terminate or suspend the agreement 
and reassert its licensing and regulatory au- 
thority. Before doing so, however, the Com- 
mission must find that such termination or 
suspension is required to protect public 
health and safety. If the termination or 
suspension is upon the Commission’s initia- 
tive, notice and opportunity for hearing must 
be given to the Governor or other chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the State. 

Subsection j is designed to make it clear 
that nothing in this section is intended to 
affect the authority or regulations of any 
State or local agency to protect the health, 
safety and welfare of the public against 
hazards other than radiation hazards. This 
provision should remove whatever doubts 
may exist as to the authority of the States 
to regulate the activities of AEC licensees for 
purposes other than protection against radia- 
tion hazards. 

Subsection k provides appropriate statu- 
tory recognition of the interest of the States 
in activities (defined in paragraph (2) of 
subsection b) which are retained under 
Commission control. It assures that the 
States will be given appropriate notice of the 
filing of applications for licenses to conduct 
such activities; and appropriate opportunity 
to participate in proceedings involving such 
applications. 

Subsection 1 contains a definition of 
“State” as used in the proposed bill in order 
to make it clear that the provisions of the 
bill apply also to territories and possessions 
of the United States, the Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. Because 
the District of Columbia does not have a 
governor, “Governor” is defined as m 
the chief executive officer of any “State.” 

Section 2 of the proposed bill would also 
amend section 108 of the act by deleting 
“distributed under the provisions of subsec- 
tion 53(a),” from the second sentence. The 
purpose of this amendment is to assure that 
the authority of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion under section 108 will not be impaired 
by reason of the Commission’s having entered 
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into an agreement with the Governor of any. 
State. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
may add, that the problem of protect- 
ing the public health and safety from 
radiation hazards is also under study 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
under the chairmanship of my distin- 
guished and able colleague the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. The 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in- 
tends to cooperate fully with the Senate 
Labor Committee in considering any leg- 
islation to allocate radiation control re- 
sponsibilities within the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


A bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, with respect to coopera- 
tion with States 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That: 
SECTION 1. The following section to be 

added to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 

amended: 

“Sec. 272. COOPERATION WITH STATES.— 

“a. Itis the purpose of this section: 

“(1) To recognize the interests of the 
States in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
including but not limited to radiation haz- 
ards regulated by the Commission under 
this Act; 

“(2) To recognize the need, and establish 
programs, for cooperation between the States 
and the Federal Government with respect 
to control of radiation hazards; 

“(3) To promote an orderly regulatory 
pattern among Federal and State govern- 
ments respecting radiation hazards and nu- 
clear development and use; 

“(4) To establish procedures and criteria 
for discontinuance of certain of the Com- 
mission’s regulatory responsibilities, and 
the assumption thereof by the States. 

“b. (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, the Commission is 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
the Governor of any State providing for 
discontinuance of the regulatory and licens- 
ing authority of the Commission under 
chapters 6, 7, and 8, and section 161 with 
respect to any one or more of the following 
categories of activities within the State and, 
during the duration of such an agreement, 
nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
derogate from the authority of the State 
to regulate and license the categories of 
activities covered by the agreement for the 
protection of the public health and safety 
from radiation hazards: 

“(i) The ownership, possession, use, trans- 
fer, delivery, receipt, and disposal of by- 
product material; 

“(ii) The possession, use, transfer, de- 
livery, receipt, and disposal of such quan- 
tities of special nuclear material as the 
Commission determines by regulation or 
order are not sufficient to form a critical 
mass; 

„(U) The ownership, possession, use, 
transfer, delivery, receipt, and disposal of 
source material. 

“(2) No agreement entered into pursuant 
to this subsection shall provide for discon- 
tinuance of any authority of the Commis- 
sion with respect to: 

“(i) Any activity under a license issued 
by the Commission for the construction or 
operation of a production or utilization 
facility; 
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(11) The export from or import into the 
United States of source, special nuclear or 
byproduct material or of any production or 
utilization facility; 

„(ii) The disposal of byproduct, source or 
special nuclear waste material into the ocean 
or sea as defined in regulations or orders 
of the Commission; 

“(iv) Such other disposal of byproduct, 
source or special nuclear waste material as 
the Commission determines by regulation or 
order should, because of the hazards or po- 
tential hazards thereof, not be so disposed 
of without a license from the Commission. 

“Notwithstanding any agreement between 
the Commission and any State pursuant to 
this subsection b., the Commission is 
authorized by rule, regulation or order, to 
require that the manufacturer, processor or 
producer of any equipment, device, commod- 
ity or other product containing source, by- 
product or special nuclear material shall not 
transfer possession or control of such prod- 
uct except pursuant to a license issued by 
the Commission. 

“c. No agreement entered into under sub- 
section b., and no exemption granted pur- 
suant to subsection f., shall affect the 
authority of the Commission under subsec- 
tion 161 b. or (i) to issue rules, regulations 
or orders to protect the common defense and 
security, to protect restricted data or to 
guard against the loss or diversion of spe- 
cial nuclear material. For purposes of sub- 
section 161(i), activities covered by exemp- 
tions granted pursuant to subsection f., 
shall be deemed to constitute activities 
auhorized pursuant to this Act; and special 
nuclear material acquired by any person 
pursuant to such an exemption shall be 
deemed to have been acquired pursuant to 
section 53. 

“d. The Commission shall enter into an 
agreement under subsection b. of this section 
with any State if: 

“(1) the Governor of that State certifies 
and the Commission finds that the State has 
@ program for the control of radiation haz- 
ards which is adequate to protect the public 
health and safety with respect to activities 
within the State covered by the proposed 
agreement; and 

“(2) the Commission finds that the State 
program is not incompatible with the Com- 
mission’s program for the control of radia- 
tion hazards. 

“e. (1) Before any agreement under sub- 
section b. is signed by the Commission, the 
terms of the proposed agreement and of 
proposed exemptions pursuant to subsection 
T. shall be published once each week for 
3 consecutive weeks in the Federal Register; 
and such opportunity for comment by inter- 
ested persons on the proposed agreement 
and exemptions shall be allowed as the Com- 
mission determines by regulation or order to 
be appropriate. 

“(2) Each agreement shall include the date 
as of which the agreement and exemptions 
will become effective. The agreement and 
exemptions shall be published in the Federal 
Register within 30 days after signature of 
the agreement by the Commission and the 
Governor. 

“f. The Commission is authorized and 
directed, by regulation or order, to grant such 
exemptions from the licensing requirements 
contained in 6, 7, and 8, and from 
its regulations applicable to licensees as the 
Commission finds necessary or appropriate to 
carry out any agreement entered into pur- 
suant to subsection b. of this section. 

“g. The Commission is authorized and 
directed to cooperate with the States in the 
formulation of standards for protection 
against hazards of radiation to assure that 
State and Commission programs for protec- 
tion against hazards of radiation will, to the 
extent feasible, be coordinated and com- 
patible. 
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“h. The Commission in carrying out its 
licensing and regulatory responsibilities un- 
der this Act is authorized to enter into agree- 
ments with any State, or group of States, to 
perform inspections or other functions on a 
cooperative basis as the Commission deems 
appropriate. The Commission is also au- 
thorized to provide training, with or with- 
out charge, to employees of, and such other 
assistance to, any State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof or group of States as the Com- 
mission deems appropriate. 

“i. The Commission, upon its own initia- 
tive after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearing to the State with which an agree- 
ment under subsection a. has become effec- 
tive, or upon request of the Governor of 
such State, may terminate or suspend its 
agreement with the State and reassert the li- 
censing and regulatory authority vested in it 
under this Act, if the Commission finds that 
such termination or suspension is required 
to protect the public health and safety. 

“j. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to affect the authority of any State or 
local agency to regulate activities for pur- 
poses other than protection against radiation 
hazards. 

“k. With respect to each application for 
Commission license authorizing an activity 
as to which the Commission’s authority is 
continued pursuant to paragraph (2) of sub- 
section b., the Commission shall give 
prompt notice to the State or States in which 
the activity will be conducted of the filing 
of the license application; and shall afford 
reasonable opportunity for State represent- 
atives to offer evidence, interrogate witnesses, 
and advise the Commission as to the applica- 
tion without requiring such representatives 
to take a position for or against the granting 
of the application. 

1. As used in this section, the term ‘State’ 
means any State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States, the Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, and the District of Columbia. ‘Gov- 
ernor’ means the chief executive officer of any 
State.” 

Sec. 2. Section 108 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, is amended by deleting the 
phrase “distributed under the provisions of 
subsection 53 a.,” from the second sentence. 


STRENGTHENING OF WHEAT MAR- 
KETING QUOTA AND PRICE SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, & 
bill to strengthen the wheat marketing 
quotas and the price support program. 

I do this in the full knowledge that the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has recently reported a bill 
relating to wheat marketing quotas and 
price supports levels, a bill which I vig- 
orously oppose because it will neither re- 
duce surpluses, on the one hand, nor im- 
prove farm income, on the other. 

I believe the action of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, in 
reporting the bill which it has recently 
reported—on Monday, according to my 
recollection—will lend itself to expanded 
production, increased inventories for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, in- 
creased costs in terms of storage and 
lower farm income for farm producers. 

I cannot agree to such a proposal. It 
is my view that any proposal the Senate 
or the Congress adopts should have as 
its first objective the improvement of 
farm income. Second, it should re- 
duce Government surpluses. Third, it 
should reduce the cost of storage of the 
grain or of the supplies which are ware- 
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housed by Government agencies—in this 
instance, by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. Finally, such a program 
should have as its purpose the providing 
of a series of controls and regulations so 
that production can be kept in reason- 
able balance with demand. 

By demand“ I refer to both the do- 
mestic demand and to our foreign de- 
mand, exports for dollars sales, as well as 
exports required under our mutual se- 
curity program. 

Mr. President, the farm program has 
been riddled by maladministration 
and by foolish administration. I hope 
the Congress will not lend its hand to 
that kind of policy or program. 

The bill I present today would effec- 
tively control marketings and plantings. 
It would reduce planted acreage by 20 
percent. It would take away all price 
supports for the farmers who are non- 
compliers with the program. 

My theory is that if one offers a price 
support on a commodity which is in 
excess supply already, there should be 
a minimum requirement that the pro- 
ducer who receives the price support 
must accept some regulation in terms of 
acreage and marketing. The American 
people expect the Congress to act re- 
sponsibly. 

I introduce the bill today. It will be 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry by tomorrow, 
I trust, for consideration at our regular 
meeting. At that time I shall press for 
its acceptance, because enactment of the 
bill would specifically restrict produc- 
tion and would lead to a great reduction 
of inventories. Adoption of the bill 
would reduce the cost to the Govern- 
ment. If properly administered, such a 
law would provide an improvement in 
farm income for wheat producers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1990) to strengthen the 
wheat marketing quota and price sup- 
port program, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
reaction of Midwest wheatgrowers con- 
cerning the wheat bill reported by the 
Senate committee is best explained by 
the telegram I received from M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association 
and president of the National Federa- 
tion of Grain Cooperatives. I fully 
agree with Mr. Thatcher’s analysis and 
statement. My bill, introduced today, 
corrects the weaknesses in the committee 
bill, and fulfills the requirements of 
sound and constructive legislation as 
suggested in Mr. Thatcher’s telegram. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
gram from Mr. Thatcher may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., May 18, 1959. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Last week the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee gave the President what he asked for— 
a wheat bill to meet an impending disaster 
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in wheat. The bill recommended that wheat 
acreage be cut 30 percent next year and the 
price support be boosted as much as 20 per- 
cent. While this would reduce the wheat 
surplus there is some question as to whether 
the price increase is enough to protect 
family-farmer income. 

But since then there has been too much 
jockeying around—too much backing and 
fillimg—and too much evidence of retreat 
in Congress. The House Agriculture Com- 
mittee has recalled its bill. The Senate 
Agriculture Committee has reported out a 
bill that is unsatisfactory to farmers—and 
could well play into the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Congress ought to know how farmers feel. 
No wheat farmer can willingly accept a big 
cut in acreage unless he is sure of a substan- 
tial increase in the support price—to protect 
his income. Every farmer knows the Senate 
Agriculture Committee bill will not reduce 
production by a single acre or a single bushel. 
It only cuts the farmer's pay. This kind of 
a bill is doing just what the Secretary of 
Agriculture wants. It is the kind of a bill 
that will help kill all price supports. Farmers 
in our spring wheat States expect their Con- 
gressmen to stand up and be counted. They 
expect something more from the Agriculture 
Committee members than committee room 
politics. To say that this bill—or that bill— 
will not pass Congress or get by the Presi- 
dent's veto—will not satisfy farmers. 

Farmers expect the House and Senate 
Agriculture Committees to agree on a sound 
and reasonable wheat bill that will protect 
the income of producers and reduce wheat 
production. Anything less is unsatisfactory. 
At the moment, farmers are wondering 
whether many of the committee members do 
not know what they want—or are pliable to 
pressure from the Department of Agriculture. 
To argue that a good farm bill is not polit- 
ically acceptable is no argument at all. Let 
the farm committee members do the best job 
they can and then let Congress decide 
whether the bill will give farmers a fair 
break. Then it is up to the President to de- 
cide whether or not he will veto a fair break 
for farmers, then the record is there—for 
everyone to see. 

M. W. THATCHER, 
General Manager, Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, and President 
National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives. 


PROPOSED CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am about to introduce a series of bills 
relating to civil rights. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may speak on the bills in 
excess of the 3 minutes allowed under the 
order which has been entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Minnesota 
may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators CLARK, 
Dovctas, Hart, JAVITS, MAGNUSON, MC- 
CARTHY, McNamara, MORSE, MURRAY, 
NEUBERGER, and PAsTORE, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a series of bills 
designed to assure to all Americans, re- 
gardless of their race, color, creed, or 
national origin, freedom, liberty, equal 
opportunity, and equal protection under 
the laws of our great Nation. 

Mr. President, I am fully aware of the 
fact that there are administration pro- 
posals before Congress relating to civil 
rights and discrimination. I am fully 
aware of the fact that I have joined with 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
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from Illinois [Mr. DovcLas], in the in- 
troduction of what I believe to be a 
much better civil rights bill than the ad- 
ministration proposal. 

I am likewise aware of the construc- 
tive proposals offered by the distin- 
guished majority leader, proposals which 
I have commended because they repre- 
sent progress. 

I am also aware of the legislative pro- 
posals introduced by others. 

We need to have before the committees 
of Congress—and I hope also before Con- 
gress itself—a total program relating to 
civil liberties and civil rights which is 
a reasonable and comprehensive pro- 
gram, constructive and in no way filled 
with any kind of bitterness or any kind 
of acrimony. 

My proposals, which I am privileged to 
introduce for myself and other Mem- 
bers of the Senate, are offered in the 
spirit of helpfulness. 

As never before in history there is a 
recognition that there can be no room 
for discrimination and the denial of 
equal rights due to blind prejudice and 
bigotry. There is a growing realization 
that in a free society the government 
has a duty to protect the God-given and 
constitutional rights of all of its citi- 
zens. 

The present struggle between the free 
world nations and the Communist bloc 
is, after all, based upon the fundamental 
issue of man’s right to freedom. This is 
what the present conflict, when all is 
said and done, is all about. The issue 
is whether government should be the 
servant of the people or master of the 
people. 

In such a basic and crucial struggle 
we cannot afford to ignore denials of 
freedom here in America. We must put 
our own house in order if we are not to 
be considered hypocrites when we point 
an accusing finger at the Soviets for 
their denial of human rights. 

And may I add that the problem we 
face right here at home is not a regional 
problem only confined to the South. We 
know this only too well from firsthand 
experience. Minority groups still face 
employment barriers and by gentlemen's 
agreements a system of restrictive cov- 
enants is effectively maintained in many 
towns and cities of the North. 

At the conclusion of the New York 
hearings of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, Father Hesbergh, president of 
Notre Dame, speaking on behalf of the 
Commission members, said that it had 
been demonstrated beyond a doubt that 
the problem of discrimination in hous- 
ing is nationwide in scope. 

We are talking about the face of Amer- 
ica— 

Said Father Hesbergh— 
and that face must have the beauty and 
dignity and harmony of the Constitution. 


Equal protection of the laws, he said, 
must begin in the homes of all Amer- 
icans. 

PROGRESS IS BEING MADE 

In spelling out the problem which we 
face, I do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that we are not making progress. 
Advancements in the field of civil rights 
and human understanding are being 
made every day. 
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Yes, more and more jobs are open- 
ing to qualified Negroes. Fewer and 
fewer trade unions maintain color bars. 
Progress is being made, slowly to be sure, 
toward nonsegregated housing. 

And in the South there is encouraging 
progress also. The opening of inte- 
grated schools in Virginia is a milestone. 
Its significance cannot be overestimated. 

In Kentucky, 85 percent of the schools 
have been integrated. 

In the border State of Maryland, in- 
tegration of schools is almost complete 
and has taken place without any dif- 
ficulties. 

Tennessee is in the second year of a 
start with its capital city integration 
plan as accepted by the court. 

In North Carolina, its largest city, 
Charlotte, is proceeding with an ac- 
cepted plan; its fine university has for 
years had Negro students. 

In Texas, Negroes were admitted to 
the university several years ago, and 
many of its towns and cities have inte- 
grated their schools. 

Louisiana admitted Negroes to the 
State university 2 years ago, and this 
year admitted Negroes to its undergrad- 
uate school in New Orleans. 

In Florida, a Negro has been admitted 
to its law school, and Governor Collins, 
a courageous and good man, has pro- 
posed the abolition of all Negro grad- 
uate schools and the admission to the 
regular university of their students this 
coming September. 

There are only four States in the South 
which haye made no start toward in- 
tegration and in which a policy of mas- 
sive resistance continues unabated. 

So progress is being made. And this 
is the encouraging thing to remember. 
The job remaining to be done is still 
tremendous, but we have every reason 
to feel confident that we have reached 
the time in our country’s history when 
the goal we seek of first class citizen- 
ship for all our people is in sight. 

Both as mayor of Minneapolis and as 
a U.S. Senator, I have worked for leg- 
islation to protect the rights of all the 
people. I have advocated civil rights 
legislation on the basis of the moral law 
and the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom to all citizens. 

I would like to set forth to you these 
basic and fundamental principles upon 
which I have based my stand. Emo- 
tional outbursts and arguments of those 
who oppose civil rights must not cloud 
the basic issue, namely, the moral and 
constitutional duty of the State to pro- 
tect and to guarantee the rights of its 
citizens, regardless of their race, reli- 
gion, creed, color, or national origin. 

Mr. President, in the year 1896 a great 
American wrote one of the most famous 
documents on the role of the State in 
protecting the freedom of its citizens. 
Here is what he stated: 

The sure guarantee of peace and security 
of each race is the clear, distinct, uncondi- 
tional recognition by our governments, Na- 
tional and State, of every right that inheres 
in civil freedom, and of equality before the 
law of all citizens of the United States with- 
out regard to race. State enactments, regu- 
lating the enjoyment of civil rights, upon the 
basis of race, and cunningly devised to de- 
feat legitimate results of the war, under the 
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pretense of recognizing equality of rights, 
can haye no other result than to render 
permanent peace impossible and to keep alive 
a conflict of racer the continuance of which 
must do harm to all concerned. We boast 
of freedom enjoyed by our people above all 
other people. But it is difficult to reconcile 
that boast with a state of the law, which, 
practically, puts the brand of servitude and 
degradation upon a large class of our fellow 
citizens, our equals before the law. 


What I have read is from the dissent- 
ing opinion of Justice Harlan, of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, in the historic case 
of Plessy against Ferguson. As we all 
know, Justice Harlan’s colleagues on the 
Supreme Court rejected his defense of 
man’s rights under the Constitution by 
adopting the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine. 

However, Justice Harlan's dissenting 
opinion was finally accepted in 1954 in 
the case of Brown against Board of Edu- 
cation, in which the Court stated: 

We conclude that in the fleld of public 
education the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. 


In view of the heated emotions which 
have been generated by this 1954 deci- 
sion, and the examples of open defiance 
of the Court, I think it is of utmost im- 
portance that we discuss civil rights in 
terms of the basic and fundamental prin- 
ciples involved. Passionate and preju- 
diced outbursts must not be permitted to 
cloud the central issue, namely, the duty 
of the State to protect the rights and 
freedom of all citizens, regardless of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. It is 
for this reason that I have quoted from 
Justice Harlan’s dissent. It should be 
noted that Justice Harlan had been a 
slaveholder himself and an opponent of 
the 13th amendment. He was, however, 
a just and righteous man, with a deep 
reverence for the Constitution, and he 
clearly understood what was intended by 
the 14th amendment. As his biographer 
stated: 

The simplicity and directness with which 
he viewed it approaches that of a layman. 
He believed that it should be construed in 


accordance with the views of the farmers 
and the dictates of commonsense. 


Justice Harlan’s opinion should be 
read and heard today by every citizen 
inthe land. It demolishes the emotional 
arguments which have been raised in an 
effort to bury the simple and fundamen- 
tal constitutional guarantee of equal 
protection of the law. 

It is this guarantee, Mr. President, 
which we must constantly keep in mind. 
We must not let it be pushed aside and 
obscured by those who are opposing civil 
rights. The clear language of the 14th 
amendment states: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of 
law; nor deny to any person within its ju- 
risdiction the equal protection of the law. 


When the Supreme Court in 1954 
overthrew the separate but equal doc- 
trine, it breathed new life into the Con- 
stitution. Such a decision was inevitable 
in an age when the concept of second- 
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class citizenship can no longer be tol- 
erated. 

There can be only one class of citizens 
permitted under our legal structure; and 
those who argue otherwise are in oppo- 
sition to the supreme law of the land and 
the basic and fundamental principles 
upon which our Nation was founded. 

The framers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence laid down the basic phil- 
osophy of our form of government when 
they wrote: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


In these short sentences are sum- 
marized two great and abiding princi- 
ples which have served to guide our 
country for almost 200 years. 

First of all, that man has certain 
rights under the natural law; rights giv- 
en to him not by the government, but 
rights given to him by God Himself. As 
such, these rights are unchangeable and 
everlasting and above the power of gov- 
ernment to destroy or deny. 

Second, governments are established 
by the people for the primary purpose of 
securing these natural rights—which in- 
clude that of liberty—and to protect the 
individual in their enjoyment. 

This indeed was a radical philosophy 
of government in the 18th century, and 
there were many who deemed it both 
dangerous and visionary. But this doc- 
trine has served us well and under it our 
Nation has grown and prospered and 
government has remained the servant 
rather than the master of the people. 
Unfortunately, however, this great con- 
cept of a government established to pro- 
tect the rights of all the people is still not 
accepted by all. There is still a denial 
of freedom and equality to many of our 
fellow citizens—particularly those who 
happen to be of the Negro race. 

To the extent that our Federal Govern- 
ment and our State and local govern- 
ments fail to protect the natural rights 
of the citizens, such governments are 
failing to fulfill their function according 
to our basic philosophy of the role of 
government. 

Human rights are inalienable rights. 
They are God's gift to man—and their 
protection and advancement is the first 
obligation of organized society. 

Government at all levels must give 
constructive and imaginative leadership 
in the effort to overcome discrimination 
throughout the Nation. 

Protection of human rights is the 
moral responsibility of government offi- 
cials in a free and democratic society. 
They have the obligation to establish 
standards and practices of equal rights 
and equal protection of the law for all 
citizens to follow. 

However, action of representative gov- 
ernment generally reflects moral and 
political standards of its citizenry. For 
that reason fulfillment of civil rights and 
civil liberties is the continuing responsi- 
bility of every community, of every civic 
organization, and of every individual. 
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Action in Congress is vital and impor- 
tant, of course—but it is not enough 
alone. 

We need courageous leaders in behalf 
of human rights in every community. 
We need local action, as well as national 
action. We need private action as well 
as public action. 

The cause of civil rights should enlist 
the active support of government, of vol- 
untary organizations, of religious groups 
and institutions, and of civic bodies. 
Only by such unified action can we truly 
fulfill mankind’s inalienable rights. 

Great progress has been made in re- 
cent years in the field of civil rights, but 
we still have a long way to go before we 
can say in all honesty that ours is a Na- 
tion in which the freedom of all the citi- 
zens is protected and assured by the 
Government. 

So long as segregation is practiced in 
schools, parks, libraries, hospitals, buses, 
and trains, we will not have achieved true 
freedom. So long as color bars exist 
in housing, hotels, restaurants, and 
theaters, we will be short of the goal. So 
long as citizens are denied the right to 
vote or denied the right to a job because 
of their color, we will have failed in living 
up to our announced principles. 

Those of us who maintain that it is the 
obligation of government to protect the 
civil rights of all citizens are proposing 
no new or radical idea. Our position is 
as old as the Declaration of Independence 
itself; founded on the basis of faith in 
the natural rights of man and in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I realize only too well that segregation 
cannot and will not be wiped out over- 
night. Prejudices which have developed 
over scores of years cannot be ignored in 
working toward the goal of equality un- 
der the law. But these very real prob- 
lems and roadblocks to understanding 
should not and cannot be permitted to 
serve as excuses for refusing to act. 

It is my firm conviction that the Fed- 
eral Government must give constructive 
and imaginative leadership in this en- 
deavor. This is no easy task. It will re- 
quire patience and understanding and a 
determination on the part of men of 
good will from all sections of the country 
to cooperate in a dispassionate manner. 

This is no time for name calling or 
for emotional tirades or for holier-than- 
thou attitudes. It is the time for us to 
calmly and rationally discuss and work 
out methods whereby equality under the 
law shall be assured to all citizens in as 
orderly and civil a manner as possible. 
I am convinced that it can be done if 
we but put our minds and our hearts to 
it. We in the Congress have a grave re- 
sponsibility to aid in protecting the rights 
of all the people. We are, I am pleased 
to say, making headway. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1957 was the 
first civil rights legislation passed by 
Congress since 1875. It added greatly 
to the excellent record of the 85th Con- 
gress. While it failed to contain many 
of the proposals that I, and many of my 
colleagues, had hoped and worked for, 
let there be no mistake: it was a posi- 
tive step forward. Under this act there 
was created a Commission on Civil 
Rights, a Civil Rights Division in the 
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Department of Justice, and most impor- 
tant of all, the Attorney General was 
empowered to seek an injunction when 
a person was deprived or about to be 
deprived of his right to vote. These 
were provisions which many of us had 
striven for for many years. 

This civil rights record of the 85th 
Congress, however, should not serve as 
an excuse for failing to take further ac- 
tion in the 86th. I am confident that 
we will have reason to be proud of the 
civil rights record of this Congress. 

A number of bills have already been 
introduced in the Congress this year. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHN- 
son] has offered a bill which would (a) 
make it a Federal crime to bomb 
schools, churches, and other buildings; 
(b) grant the Attorney General subpena 
power in investigations of violations of 
voting rights; (c) extend the life of the 
Civil Rights Commission another 2 
years; and (d) establish a Community 
Relations Service to provide concilia- 
tion service to communities involved in 
civil rights disputes. 

The administration's proposed bills 
would (a) make the use of force or 
threat of force to obstruct court orders 
in school integration cases a Federal 
offense; (b) provide funds for educa- 
tion of the children of members of the 
armed services in areas where the pub- 
lic schools have been closed; (c) make 
it a Federal offense to travel in inter- 
state commerce to avoid prosecution for 
the bombing of religious or school prop- 
erty; (d) prohibit the destruction of 
voting registration lists and make such 
lists and records available for examina- 
tion by the Department of Justice; (e) 
authorize appropriations by the Federal 
Government to assist local school agen- 
cies in desegregation programs; (f) ex- 
tend the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission 2 additional years; and (g) 
create a Commission on Equal Job Op- 
portunity Under Government Contracts. 

The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas] and I, joined by several other 
Members of the Senate, have introduced 
a bill which (a) endorses the principle 
of the antidiscrimination decisions of 
the Supreme Court; (b) provides that 
the Attorney General may institute a 
civil action for the purpose of preventing 
any interference with a person’s right 
to equal protection of the laws; and (c) 
authorizes the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to first, render tech- 
nical assistance to aid in schools deseg- 
regation; second, provide grants to areas 
where desegregation in public schools is 
being carried out; third, prepare plans 
for the elimination of segregation in 
public schools where no effort has been 
made to comply with the Court’s deci- 
sion; and fourth, institute legal proceed- 
ings to enforce compliance when such 
plans are rejected by State or local offi- 
cials. 

There has also been introduced by the 
junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] a bill entitled the Federal Anti- 
lynching Act.“ The recent tragic kid- 
naping and murder of Mack Charles 
Parker by a white mob in Poplarville, 
Miss., makes all too clear the real need 
for effective antilynching legislation. I 
wish to congratulate the Senator from 
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Michigan for introducing this measure, 
and I would be honored to have my name 
added as a cosponsor. 

All of the civil rights proposals which 
I have noted are commendable. They 
represent strides in the right direction 
and they warrant the approval of Con- 
gress. The bill offered by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], myself, and 
other Senators, is the most comprehen- 
sive measure now before the Senate; it 
deals not only with integration of 
schools, but also with the granting of 
authority to the Attorney General to go 
into the courts on behalf of individuals 
whose civil rights under the Constitution 
and laws of the land are being denied or 
threatened. I am proud to be a cospon- 
sor of this important and meritorious 
measure. 

There is, however, even more that the 
Congress can and should do to guaran- 
tee to all Americans that their God- 
given rights to freedom and equality 
shall be protected. 

The Congress should consider and deal 
with denials of freedom such as discrim- 
inatory practices in interstate travel, 
discrimination in employment, poll 
taxes, involuntary servitude, and at- 
tempts to intimidate a person in the en- 
joyment of his rights under the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the land. 

The denials of civil rights which I have 
just enumerated are all too real. There 
should be Federal legislation to deal with 
these matters. It is incumbent upon 
the Congress to make it clear that the 
Federal Government gives full protec- 
tion to all of its people against threats 
of violence and any and all denials of 
equal rights. It is time we make it quite 
clear that in America there is no room 
for second-class citizenship. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at this time 
I introduce, on behalf of myself and sev- 
eral other Senators, a series of bills which 
have as their purpose protecting the civil 
rights of all citizens. A great deal of 
thought end discussion has been given to 
the preparation of these bills. They em- 
body the considered judgment of present 
and past Members of the Congress from 
both parties, of interested citizens, edu- 
cators and religious leaders. 

A brief explanation of each of the 
measures which I now send to the desk 
is as follows: 

First. A bill to provide relief against 
certain forms of discrimination in in- 
terstate transportation, designed to im- 
plement Supreme Court rulings that seg- 
regation in interstate transportation is 
a denial of constitutional rights. 

Second. A bill to extend to members 
of the Armed Forces the same protection 
against bodily attack as is now granted 
to personnel of the Coast Guard. 

Third. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment. 

Fourth. A bill outlawing the poll tax 
as a condition of voting in any primary 
or other election for national officers. 

Fifth. A bill to amend and supplement 
existing civil rights statutes. 

Sixth. A bill to strengthen the criminal 
laws relating to peonage, slavery, and in- 
voluntary servitude. 

Seventh. An omnibus bill including all 
the above measures in one general 
measure. 
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In conclusion may I say that we must 
face up to the evil of segregation and dis- 
crimination. There is no greater stain 
on the moral conscience of America. And 
we in the Congress have a duty to do all 
within our power to aid in eradicating 
this blight from the face of the land. 
The gap between the noble principles 
embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution and the 
denial of true freedom to all too many 
of our fellow citizens must be closed. And 
it can be closed if we will deal with this 
vital issue as men of reason who believe 
as did the Founding Fathers in the basic 
and God-given rights of all men. 

The words of a distinguished Ameri- 
can, a former U.S. Senator from North 
Carolina, Frank P. Graham, summarize 
the opportunity which we row have to 
advance the cause of freedom. I am 
pleased that this great American comes 
from North Carolina. His statement is 
all the more significant. 

With human liberty in peril around the 
earth, may the people of the United States, 
in cooperation with free nations, light up the 
wide heavens of the hopes of all peoples with 
another great declaration of the equal free- 
dom and dignity of all people. Now is the 
time to make clear to the friends of freedom 
in the East and West that freedom, due proc- 
ess of equal justice under law, and the equal 
opportunity of all people are the historic 
and living sources of the faith of the Ameri- 
can people in themselves, of the world’s 
faith in America, and of America’s moral in- 
fluence and power in the world, 


That is a great statement from a great 
man, a man of true Christian faith, one 
who, I believe, understands the moral 
imperatives of being a democrat with a 
small “d” and a Christian who believes 
in works and deeds, as well as words. 

May we in the 86th Congress meet our 
obligations and advance the cause of 
freedom in this crucial period of history. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements I have prepared 
concerning these bills, together with the 
texts of the bills themselves, with the 
exception of the omnibus bill, which is 
but a composite bill, be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
and statements will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY 
(for himself and Senators CLARK, DOUG- 
LAS, HART, JAVITS, MAGNUSON, MCCARTHY, 
McNamara, MORSE, MURRAY, NEUBERGER, 
and Pastore) were received, read twice 
by their titles, appropriately referred, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: 

S. 1997. A bill providing relief against cer- 
tain forms of discrimination in interstate 
transportation and facilities furnished or 
connected therewith. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
all persons traveling within the jurisdiction 
of the United States shall be entitled to the 
full and equal enjoyment of the accommo- 
dations, advantages, and privileges of any 
public conveyance operated by a common car- 
rier engaged in furnishing transportation in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and of all 
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facilities furnished or connected with such 
transportation, subject only to conditions 
and limitations applicable alike to all per- 
sons, without discrimination or segregation 
based on race, color, religion, or national 


„b) Whoever, whether acting in a private, 
public, or official capacity, denies or attempts 
to deny to any person traveling within the 
jurisdiction of the United States the full 
and equal enjoyment of any accommodation, 
advantage, or privilege of a public convey- 
ance operated by a common carrier engaged 
in furnishing transportation of persons in 
interstate or foreign commerce, or of any 
facility furnished or connected with such 
transportation, except for reasons applicable 
alike to all persons of every race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin, or whoever incites 
or otherwise participates in such denial or 

attempt, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conviction, be subject to a 
fine of not to exceed $1,000 for each offense, 
and shall also be subject to suit by the in- 
jured person or by his estate, in an action 
at law, suit in equity, or other proper pro- 
ceedings for damages or preventive or 
declaratory or other relief. Such suit or pro- 
ceeding may be brought in any district court 
of the United States as constituted by chap- 
ter 5 of title 28, United States Code (28 
U.S.C. 81 and the following), or the United 
States court of any Territory or other place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, without regard to the sum or value 
of the matter in controversy, or in any State 
or Territorial court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. Any such suit or proceeding for pre- 
ventive or declaratory relief may be brought 
by the Attorney General for the United 
States, or in the name of the United States, 
but for the benefit of the real party in 
interest. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier engaged in furnishing transpor- 
tation of persons in interstate or foreign 
commerce, or any Officer, agent, or employee 
thereof, to segregate, or attempt to segregate, 
or otherwise discriminate against passengers 
using any public conveyance of such carrier 
on account of the race, color, religion, or 
national origin of such passengers. It shall 
be unlawful for any person operating any 
facility furnished or connected with trans- 
portation of persons in interstate or foreign 
commerce, or any officer, agent, or employee 
thereof, to segregate, or attempt to segregate, 
or otherwise discriminate against such 
passengers on account of the race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin of such passengers. 
Any such carrier, or officer, agent or employee 
thereof, or any such person, or officer, agent, 
or employee thereof, who segregates or at- 
tempts to segregate such passengers or 
otherwise discriminates against them on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, or national 
origin shall be guilt of a misdemeanor and 
shall, upon conviction, be subject to a fine 
of not to exceed $1,000 for each offense, and 
shall also be subject to suit by the injured 
person in an action of law, suit in equity, 
or other proper proceeding for damages or 
preventive or declaratory or other relief. 
Such suit or proceeding may be brought in 
any district court of the United States as 
constituted by chapter 5 of title 28, United 
States Code (28 U.S.C. 81 and the following), 
or the United States court of any Territory 
or other place subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, without regard to the 
sum or value of the matter in controversy, or 
in any State or Territorial court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction. Any such suit or proceed- 
ing for preventive or declaratory relief may 
be brought by the Attorney General for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States, but for the benefit of the real party 
in interest. 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, the 
facilities furnished or connected with the 
transportation of persons in interstate or 
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foreign commerce include, but are not lim- 
ited to, waiting rooms, restrooms, restau- 
rants, lunch counters, and similar facilities, 
and taxicabs and limousines, operated to 
service passengers using the public convey- 
ances of carriers engaged in furnishing trans- 
portation of persons in interstate or foreign 
commerce.” 


The statement accompanying Senate 
bill 1997 is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


More than a decade ago the Supreme 
Court ruled that segregation in interstate 
transportation was a denial of constitu- 
tional rights. 

The illegality of racial discrimination in 
interstate transportation was conclusively 
adjudicated in Morgan v. Virginia (328 U.S. 
872 (1946)) and Henderson v. United States 
(339 U.S. 816 (1950)). Millions of Ameri- 
cans have recently taken justifiable pride 
and satisfaction in further decisions by the 
Court that the 14th amendment forbids 
segregation in intrastate commerce as well. 
Yet, Mr. President, even within the juris- 
dictional confines of the interstate com- 
merce, there is no adequate machinery to 
protect these rights with the result that 
segregation and other discriminatory prac- 
tices persist. 

Despite all the recent court decisions out- 
lawing Government-imposed segregation in 
the field of transportation, such segregation 
continues in large measure unabated. 

Legislation to provide specific penalties 
for those who impose segregation in inter- 
state transportation has been before the 
Congress continually since 1948. None of 
this legislation has ever been brought to 
the floor of either House for debate and 
vote. Mr. President, legislation must be 
enacted now to provide adequate remedies 
for this discrimination. The bill I send to 
the desk today is identical to S. 503 of the 
85th Congress, and very similar to earlier 
ones which I have introduced ever since I 
have been in the Senate. 

This bill provides that all persons travel- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the United 
States should be entitled to equal treatment 
in any public conveyance engaged in inter- 
state commerce, without segregation or other 
discrimination based on race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

This bill would also make punishable by 
fine and subject to a civil suit the conduct 
of anyone who denies or attempts to deny 
equal treatment to travelers of every race, 
color, religion, or national origin in the use 
of a public conveyance or carrier, 

The bill would make it unlawful for the 
bus, railroad or other public carrier facility 
engaged in interstate commerce to segregate 
or otherwise discriminate against passen- 
gers based on race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. It would also make it unlaw- 
ful for an officer, agent, or employee of 
such carrier to so discriminate. 

The bill also provides: 

1. That “facilities furnished or connected 
therewith” shall include, but not be limited 
to, waiting rooms, rest rooms, restaurants, 
lunch counters, and similar operations and 
taxicabs and limousines operating to service 
passengers in interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

2. That any person operating any such 
facility or any officer, agent or employee 
thereof, also shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the bill. 

3. In section 1(b) and section 2 that any 
action thereunder for injunctive or declara- 
tory relief may be brought by the Attorney 
General for the United States, or in the name 
of the United States, but for the real party 
in interest. 

To the Committee on Armed Services: 

S. 1998. A bill to extend to uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces the same pro- 
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tection against bodily attack as is now 
granted to personnel of the Coast Guard. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1114 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by striking out ‘officer or enlisted 
man of the Coast Guard’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘uniformed member of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard’.” 


The statement accompanying Senate 
bill 1998 is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


This bill would amend 18 United States 
Code 1114 to include members of the Armed 
Forces under its protection. The present 
statute makes it a Federal criminal offense 
to murder or assault the Government per- 
sonnel named herein while they are in the 
performance of their duties. The proposed 
bill would extend the protection, presently 
guaranteed to Coast Guard personnel, to all 
members of the Armed Forces. This bill is 
identical to S. 504 which I introduced in the 
85th Congress. 

In no single area where discrimination 
presently occurs does the Federal Govern- 
ment owe a more distinct obligation than in 
the protection of its servicemen and women. 
Nowhere is racial violence a more direct in- 
sult to American democracy than there. No- 
where is the necessity for Federal action 
more obvious and impelling. 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 

S. 1999. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, religion, col- 
or, national origin, or ancestry. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


“SHORT TITLE 


“SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Federal Equality of Opportunity in Employ- 
ment Act’. 

“FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS OF POLICY 


“Sec, 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that, 
despite the continuing progress of our Nation, 
the practice of discrimination in employ- 
ment against properly qualified persons be- 
cause of their race, religion, color, national 
origin, or ancestry is contrary to the Ameri- 
can principles of liberty and of equality of 
opportunity, is incompatible with the Con- 
stitution, forces large segments of our popu- 
lation into substandard conditions of living, 
foments industrial strife and domestic un- 
rest, deprives the United States of the full- 
est utilization of its capacities for produc- 
tion, endangers the national security and the 
general welfare, and adversely affects the 
domestic and foreign commerce of the United 
States. 

“(b) The right to employment without 
discrimination because of race, religion, 
color, national origin, or ancestry is hereby 
recognized as and declared to be a civil 
right of all the people of the United States. 

“(c) The Congress further declares that the 
succeeding provisions of this Act are neces- 
sary for the following purposes: 

“(1) To remove obstructions to the free 
flow of commerce among the States and with 
foreign nations. 

“(2) To insure the more complete and full 
enjoyment by all persons of the rights, priv- 
ileges, and immunities secured and protected 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

“(3) To advance toward fulfillment of the 
international treaty obligations imposed by 
the Charter of the United Nations upon the 
United States as a signatory thereof to pro- 
mote ‘universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion’, 
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“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘person’ includes one or 
more individuals, partnerships, associations, 
corporations, legal representatives, trustees, 
trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, or any or- 
ganized group of persons and any agency or 
instrumentality of the United States, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, or of any 
Territory or possession thereof. 

“(b) The term ‘employer’ means a person 
engaged in commerce or in operations affect- 
ing commerce having in his employ fifty or 
more individuals; any agency or instrumen- 
tality of the United States, including the 
District of Columbia, or of any Territory or 
possession thereof; and any person acting in 
the interest of an employer, directly or in- 
directly; but shall not include any State or 
municipality or political subdivision thereof, 
or any religious, charitable, fraternal, social, 
educational, or sectarian corporation or asso- 
ciation, if no part of the net earnings inures 
to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual, other than a labor organization. 

“(c) The term ‘employment agency’ means 
any person undertaking with or without 
compensation to procure employees or oppor- 
tunities to work for an employer; but shall 
not include any State or municipality or 
political subdivision thereof, or any religious, 
charitable, fraternal, social, educational, or 
sectarian corporation or association, if no 
part of the net earnings inures to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual. 

“(d) The term ‘labor organization’ means 
any organization, having fifty or more mem- 
bers employed by any employer or employers, 
which exist for the puropse, in whole or in 
part, of collective bargaining or of dealing 
with employers concerning grievances, labor 
disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of em- 
ployment, terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, or for other mutual aid or protection 
in connection with employment. 

“(e) The term ‘commerce’ means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or commu- 
nication among the several States; or be- 
tween any State, Territory, possession, or the 
District of Columbia and any place outside 
thereof; or within the District of Columbia or 
any Territory or possession; or between points 
in the same State, the District of Columbia, 
or any Territory or possession but through 
any point outside thereof. 

“(f) The term ‘affecting commerce’ means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce. 

“(g) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
Equality of Opportunity in Employment 
Commission, created by section 6 hereof. 


“EXEMPTION 


“Sec. 4. This Act shall not apply to any 
employer with respect to the employment of 
aliens outside the continental United States, 
its Territories and possessions. 


“UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES DEFINED 

“Sec. 5. (a) It shall be an unlawful em- 
ployment practice for an employer 

“(1) to refuse to hire, to discharge, or 
otherwise to discriminate against any indi- 
vidual with respect to his compensation, 
terms, conditions, or privileges of employ- 
ment, because of such individual's race, re- 
ligion, color, national origin, or ancestry; 

2) to utilize in the hiring or recruitment 
of individuals for employment any employ- 
ment agency, placement service, training 
school or center, labor organization, or any 
other source which discriminates against 
such individuals because of their race, re- 
ligion, color, national origin, or ancestry. 

“(b) It shall be an unlawful employment 
practice for an employment agency to fail or 
refuse to properly classify or refer for em- 
ployment, or otherwise to discriminate 
against any individual because of his race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry. 
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“(c) It shall be an unlawful employment 
practice for a labor organization— 

“(1) to exclude or to expel from its mem- 
bership, or otherwise to discriminate against, 
any individual or any employer because of 
the race, color, religion, national origin, or 
ancestry of any individual; 

“(2) to cause or attempt to force an em- 
ployer to discriminate against an individual 
in violation of this section. 

“(d) It shall be an unlawful employment 
practice for any employer, employment 
agency, or labor organization to discharge, 
expel, or otherwise discriminate against any 
person, because he has opposed any unlawful 
employment practice or has filed a charge, 
testified, participated, or assisted in any pro- 
ceeding under this Act. 


“THE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN EMPLOY- 
MENT COMMISSION 


“Sec. 6 (a) There is hereby created a Com- 
mission to be known as the Equality of Op- 
portunity in Employment Commission, which 
shall be composed of seven members who 
shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
One of the original members shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of one year, one for a term 
of two years, one for a term of three years, 
one for a term of four years, one for a term of 
five years, one for a term of six years, and 
one for a term of seven years, but their 
successors shall be appointed for terms of 
seven years each, except that any individual 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of the member 
whom he shall succeed. The President shall 
designate one member to serve as Chair- 
man of the Commission. Any member of the 
Commission may be removed by the Presi- 
dent upon notice and hearing for neglect of 
duty or malfeasance in office, but for no 
other cause. 

“(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission and three members thereof shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

“(c) The Commission shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noted. 

“(d) The Commission shall at the close of 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and to 
the President concerning the cases it has 
heard; the decisions it has rendered; the 
names, salaries, and duties of all individuals 
in its employ and the moneys it has dis- 
bursed; and shall make such further reports 
on the cause of and means of eliminating 
discrimination and such recommendations 
for further legislation as may appear desir- 
able. 

“(e) Each member of the Commission shall 
receive a salary of $15,000 a year. 

“(f) The principal office of the Commis- 
sion shall be in the District of Columbia, 
but it may meet or exercise any or all of its 
powers at any other place and may establish 
such regional offices as it deems necessary. 
The Commission may, by one or more of its 
members or by such agents as it may 
designate, conduct any investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing necessary to its func- 
tions in any part of the United States. Any 
such agent, other than a member of the 
Commission, designated to conduct a pro- 
ceeding or a hearing shall be a resident of 
the judicial circuit, as defined in title 28, 
United States Code, chapter 3, section 41 
within which the alleged unlawful employ- 
ment practice occurred. 

“(g) The Commission shall have power— 

“(1) to appoint, in accordance with the 
Civil Service Act, rules, and regulations, such 
officers, agents, and employees, as it deems 
necessary to assist it in the performance of 
its functions, and to fix their compensation 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended; attorneys appointed un- 
der this section may, at the direction of the 
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Commission, appear for and represent the 
Commission in any case in court; 

“(2) to cooperate with and utilize re- 
gional, State, local, and other agencies; 

“(3) to furnish to persons subject to this 
Act such technical assistance as they may 
request to further their compliance with this 
Act or any order issued thereunder; 

“(4) upon the request of any employer, 
whose employees or some of them refuse or 
threaten to refuse to cooperate in effectuat- 
ing the provisions of this Act, to assist in 
such effzctuation by conciliation or other 
remedial action; 

“(5) to make such technical studies as 
are appropriate to effectuate the purposes 
and policies of this Act and to make the 
results of such studies available to inter- 
ested governmental and nongovernmental 
agencies; and 

“(6) to create such local, State, or regional 
advisory and conciliation councils as in its 
judgment will aid in effectuating the pur- 
pose of this Act, and the Commission may 
empower them to study the problem or spe- 
cific instances of discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, religion, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry and to foster 
through community effort or otherwise good 
will, cooperation, and conciliation among the 
groups and elements of the population, and 
make recommendations to the Commission 
for the development of policies and pro- 
cedures in general and in specific instances. 
Such advisory and conciliation councils shall 
be composed of representative citizens resi- 
dent of the area for which they are appointed, 
who shall serve without compensation, but 
shall receive transportation and per diem in 
lieu of subsistence as authorized by section 
5 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2), 
for persons serving without compensation; 
and the Commission may make provision for 
technical and clerical assistance to such 
councils and for the expenses of such assist- 
ance. The Commission may, to the extent 
it deems it necessary, provide by regulation 
for exemption of such persons from the op- 
eration of title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tions 281, 283, 284, and 424. Such regulation 
may be issued without prior notice and hear- 
ing. 

“PREVENTION OF UNLAWFUL EMPLOYMENT 

PRACTICES 


“Sec. 7, (a) The Commission is empow- 
ered, as hereinafter provided, to prevent any 
person from engaging in any unlawful em- 
ployment practice as set forth in section 5. 
This power shall be exclusive and shall not be 
affected by any other means of adjustment 
or prevention that has been or may be estab- 
lished by agreement, code, law, or otherwise: 
Provided, That an agreement between or 
among an employer or employers and a labor 
organization or labor organizations pertain- 
ing to discrimination in employment shall be 
enforcible in accordance with applicable law, 
but nothing contained therein shall be con- 
strued or permitted to foreclose the jurisdic- 
tion over any practice or occurrence granted 
the Commission by this Act: Provided jur- 
ther, That the Commission is empowered by 
agreement with any agency of any State, 
Territory, possession or local government, to 
cede, upon such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed, to such agency jurisdiction 
over any cases or class of cases, if such 
agency, in the judgment of the Commission, 
has effective power to eliminate and prohibit 
discrimination in employment in such cases. 

“(b) Whenever a sworn written charge has 
been filed by or on behalf of any person 
claiming to be aggrieved, or class of cases, 
if such agency, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, that any person subject to the Act 
has engaged in any unlawful employment 
practice, the Commission shall investigate 
such charge and if it shall determine after 
such preliminary investigation that probable 
cause exists for crediting such written charge, 
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it shall endeavor to eliminate any unlawful 
employment practice by informal methods of 
conference, conciliation, and persuasion. 

„(e) If the Commission fails to effect the 
elimination of such unlawful practice and to 
obtain voluntary compliance with this Act, 
or in advance thereof if circumstances war- 
rant, the Commission shall have power to 
issue and cause to be served upon any per- 
son charged with the commission of an un- 
unlawful employement practice (herein- 
after called the ‘respondent’) a complaint 
stating the charges in that respect, together 
with a notice of hearing before the Commis- 
sion, or a member thereof, or before a des- 
ignated agent, at a place therein fixed, 
not less than ten days after the service of 
such complaint. No complaint shall issue 
based upon any unlawful employment prac- 
tice occurring more than one year prior to 
the filing of the charge with the Commis- 
sion and the service of a copy thereof upon 
the respondent, unless the person aggrieved 
thereby was prevented from filing such 
charge by reason of service in the Armed 
Forces, in which event the period of military 
service shall not be included in computing 
the one-year period. 

“(d) The respondent shall have the right 
to file a verified answer to such complaint 
and to appear at such hearing in person or 
otherwise, with or without counsel, to present 
evidence and to examine and cross-examine 
witnesses. 

“(e) The Commission or the member or 
designated agent conducting such hearing 
shall have the power reasonably and fairly 
to amend any complaint, and the respondent 
Shall have like power to amend its answer. 

“(f) All testimony shall be taken under 
oath. 

“(g) The member of the Commission who 
filed a charge shall not participate in a 
hearing thereon or in a trial thereof. 

“(h) At the conclusion of a hearing be- 
fore a member or designated agent of the 
Commission, such member or agent shall 
transfer the entire record thereof to the 
Commission, together with his recom- 
mended decision and copies thereof shall be 
served upon the parties. The Commission, 
or a panel of three qualified members desig- 
nated by it to sit and act as the Commis- 
sion in such case, shall afford the parties an 
opportunity to be heard on such record at a 
time and place to be specified upon reason- 
able notice. In its discretion, the Commis- 
sion upon notice may take further testi- 
mony. 

“(i) With the approval of the member or 
designated agent conducting the hearing, a 
case may be ended at any time prior to the 
transfer of the record thereof to the Com- 
mission by agreement between the parties 
for the elimination of the alleged unlawful 
employment practice on mutually satisfac- 
tory terms. 

“(j) If, upon the preponderance of the 
evidence, including all the testimony taken, 
the Commission shall find that the respond- 
ent engaged in any unlawful employment 
practice, the Commission shall state its 
findings of fact and shall issue and cause to 
be served on such person and other parties 
an order requiring such person to cease and 
desist from such unlawful employment 
practice and to take such affirmative action, 
including reinstatement or hiring of em- 
ployees, with or without back pay (payable 
by the employer, employment agency, or 
labor organization, as the case may be, re- 
sponsible for the discrimination), as will 
effectuate the policies of this Act: Provided, 
That interim earnings or amounts earnable 
with reasonable diligence by the person or 
persons discriminated against shall operate 
to reduce the back pay otherwise allowable. 
Such order may further require such re- 
spondent to make reports from time to time 
showing the extent to which it has complied 
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with the order. If the Commission shall 
find that the respondent has not engaged in 
any unlawful employment practice, the 
Commission shall state its findings of fact 
and shall issue and cause to be served on 
such person and other parties an order dis- 
missing the complaint. 

“(k) Until a transcript of the record in a 
ease shall have been filed in a court, as 
hereinafter provided, the case may at any 
time be ended by agreement between the 
parties, approved by the Commission, for the 
elimination of the alleged unlawful employ- 
ment practice on mutually satisfactory 
terms, and the Commission may at any time, 
upon reasonable notice and in such man- 
ner as it shall deem proper, modify or set 
aside, in whole or in part, any finding or 
order made or issued by it. 

“(1) The proceedings held pursuant to 
this section shall be conducted in con- 
formity with the standards and limitations 
of sections 5, 6, 7, 8, and 11 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. 


“JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“Sec. 8. (a) The Commission shall have 
power to petition any United States court of 
appeals or, if the court of appeals 
to which application might be made 
is in vacation, any district court within any 
circuit or district, respectively, wherein the 
unlawful employment practice in question 
occurred, or wherein the respondent resides 
or transacts business, for the enforcement of 
such order and for appropriate temporary 
relief or restraining order, and shall certify 
and file in the court to which petition is 
made a transcript of the entire record in the 
proceeding, including the pleadings and 
testimony upon which such order was en- 
tered and the findings and the order of the 
Commission. Upon such filing, the court 
shall conduct further proceedings in con- 
formity with the standards, procedures, and 
limitations established by section 10 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

“(b) Upon such filing the court shall 
cause notice thereof to be served upon such 
respondent and thereupon shall have juris- 
diction of the proceeding and of the ques- 
tion determined therein and shall have 
power to grant such temporary relief or re- 
straining order as it deems just and proper 
and to make and enter upon the pleadings, 
testimony, and proceedings set forth in such 
transcript a decree enforcing, modifying, and 
enforcing as so modified, or setting aside in 
whole or in part the order of the Commis- 
sion, 

(e) No objection that has not been urged 
before the Commission, its member, or agent 
shall be considered by the court, unless the 
failure or neglect to urge such objection 
shall be excused because of extraordinary 
circumstances. 

“(d) The findings of the Commission 
with respect to questions of fact if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence on the record 
considered as a whole shall be conclusive. 

“(e) If either party shall apply to the 
court for leave to adduce additional evi- 
dence and shall show to the satisfaction of 
the court that such additional evidence is 
material and that there were reasonable 
grounds for the failure to adduce such evi- 
dence in the hearing before the Commission, 
its member, or agent, the court may order 
such additional evidence to be taken before 
the Commission, its member, or agent and 
to be made a part of the transcript. 

“(f) The Commission may modify its 
findings as to the facts, or make new find- 
ings, by reason of additional evidence so 
taken and filed, and it shall file such modi- 
fied or new findings, which findings with re- 
spect to questions of fact if supported by 
substantial evidence on the record consid- 
ered as a whole shall be conclusive, and its 
recommendations, if any, for the modifica- 
tion or setting aside of its original order. 
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“(g) The jurisdiction of the court shall 
be exclusive and its judgment and decree 
shall be final, except that the same shall be 
subject to review by the appropriate United 
States court of appeals, if application was 
made to the district court or other United 
States court as hereinabove provided, and 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
as provided in title 28, United States Code, 
section 1254. 

“(h) Any person aggrieved by a final or- 
der of the Commission may obtain a review 
of such order in any United States court of 
appeals of the judicial circuit wherein the 
unlawful employment practice in question 
was alleged to have been engaged in or 
wherein such person resides or transacts 
business or the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, by filing in such court a 
written petition praying that the order of 
the Commission be modified or set aside. 
A copy of such petition shall be forthwith 
served upon the Commission and thereupon 
the aggrieved party shall file in the court 
a transcript of the entire record in the pro- 
ceeding certified by the Commission, includ- 
ing the pleadings and testimony upon 
which the order complained of was entered 
and the findings and order of the Commis- 
sion. Upon such filing, the court shall pro- 
ceed in the same manner as in the case of 
an application by the Commission under 
subsections (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), and (f), 
and shall have the same exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to grant to the Commission such tem- 
porary relief or restraining order as it deems 
just and proper, and in like manner to make 
and enter a decree enforcing, modifying, 
and enforcing as so modified, or setting aside 
in whole or in part the order of the Com- 
mission. 

“(i) Upon such filing by a person ag- 
grieved the reviewing court shall conduct 
further proceedings in conformity with the 
standards, procedures, and limitations es- 
tablished by section 10 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

“(j) The commencement of proceedings 
under this section shall not, unless specifi- 
cally ordered by the court, operate as a stay 
of the Commission’s order. 

“(k) When granting appropriate tempo- 
rary relief or a restraining order, or making 
and entering a decree enforcing, modifying, 
and enforcing as so modified, or setting aside 
in whole or in part an order of the Com- 
mission, as provided in this section, the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity shall 
not be limited by the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
amend the Judicial Code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, and for other purposes’, approved 
March 23, 1932 (U.S.C., title 29, secs. 101, 
115). 

“(1) Petitions filed under this Act shall 
be heard expeditiously. 


“INVESTIGATORY POWERS 


“Sec. 9. (a) For the purpose of all in- 
vestigations, proceedings, or hearings which 
the Commission deems necessary of such 
evidence may be required from any place 
in the Act, the Commission, or any mem- 
ber thereof, shall have power to issue sub- 
penas requiring the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production of 
any evidence relating to any investigation, 
proceeding, or hearing before the Commis- 
sion, its member, or agent conducting such 
investigation, proceeding, or hearing. 

“(b) Such attendance of witnesses and 
the production of such evidence may be re- 
quired, from any place in the United States, 
including the District of Columbia, or any 
Territory or possession thereof, at any desig- 
nated place of hearing. 

“(c) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena issued to any person under 
this Act, any district court within the jur- 
isdiction of which the investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing is carried on or within 
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the jurisdiction of which said person guilty 
of contumacy or refusal to obey is found 
or resides or transacts business, upon appli- 
cation by the Commission shall have juris- 
diction to issue to such person an order 
requiring him to appear before the Com- 
mission, its member, or agent, there to pro- 
duce evidence if so ordered, or there to give 
testimony relating to the investigation, pro- 
ceeding, or hearing. 

“(d) No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or from producing 
documentary or other evidence in obedience 
to the subpena of the Commission, on the 
ground that the testimony or evidence 
required of him may tend to incriminate 
him or subject him to a penalty or for- 
feiture; but no individual shall be prose- 
cuted or subjected to any penalty or for- 
feiture for or on account of any transac- 
tion, matter, or thing concerning which he 
is compelled, after having claimed his priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination, to testify 
or produce evidence, except that such in- 
dividual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for 
perjury committeed in so testifying. The 
immunity herein provided shall extend only 
to natural persons so compelled to testify. 

“(e) Any member of the Commission, or 
any agent designated by the Commission 
for such purposes, may adiminister oaths, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence. 

“(f) Complaints, orders, and other proc- 
ess and papers of the Commission, its mem- 
ber, agent, or agency, may be served either 
personally or by registered mail or by tele- 
graph or by leaving a copy thereof at the 
principal office or place of business of the 
person required to be served. The verified 
return by the individual so serving the same 
setting forth the manner of such service 
shall be proof of the same, and the return 
post-office receipt or telegraph receipt there- 
for when registered and mailed or tele- 
graphed as aforesaid shall be proof of service 
of the same. Witnesses summoned before 
the Commission, its member, agent, or 
agency, shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts 
of the United States, and witnesses whose 
depositions are taken and the persons taking 
the same shall severally be entitled to the 
same fees as are paid for like services in the 
courts of the United States. 

“(g) All process of any court to which 
application may be made under this Act 
may be served in the judicial district 
wherein the defendant or other person re- 
quired to be served resides or may be found. 

“(h) The several departments and agen- 
cies of the Government, when directed by 
the President, shall furnish the Commission, 
upon its request, all records, papers, and 
information in their possession relating to 
any matter before the Commission. 


“ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS DIRECTED TO GOV- 
ERNMENT AGENCIES AND CONTRACTORS 


“Sec. 10. (a) The President is authorized 
to take such action as may be necessary (1) 
to conform fair employment practices with- 
in the Federal establishment with the poli- 
cles of this Act, and (2) to provide that 
any Federal employee aggrieved by any 
employment practice of his employer must 
exhaust the administrative remedies pre- 
scribed by Executive order or regulations 
governing fair employment practices within 
the Federal establishment prior to seeking 
relief under the provisions of this Act. The 
provision of section 8 shall not apply with 
respect to an order of the Commission under 
section 7 directed to any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States, or of any 
Territory or possession thereof, or of the 
District of Columbia, or any officer or em- 
ployee thereof. The Commission may re- 
quest the President to take such action as 
he deems appropriate to obtain compliance 
with such orders. 
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“(b) The President shall have power to 
provide for the establishment of rules and 
regulations to prevent the committing or 
continuing of any unlawful employment 
practice as herein defined by any person 
who makes a contract with any agency or 
instrumentality of the United States (ex- 
cluding any State or political subdivision 
thereof) or of any Territory or possession 
of the United States, which contract re- 
quires the employment of at least fifty 
individuals. Such rules and regulations 
shall be enforced by the Commission ac- 
cording to the procedure hereinbefore 
provided. 

“NOTICES TO BE POSTED 

“Sec. 11. (a) Every employer, employment 
agency, and labor organization, as the case 
may be, shall post and keep posted in con- 
spicuous places upon its premises where 
notices to employees, applicants for employ- 
ment, and members are customarily posted 
a notice to be prepared or approved by the 
Commission setting forth excerpts of this Act 
and such other relevant information which 
the Commission deems appropriate to effec- 
tuate the purposes of the Act. 

“(b) A willful violation of this section 
shall be punishable by a fine of not less than 
$100 or more than $500 for each separate 
offense. 

“VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 

“Sec. 12. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to repeal or modify any 
Federal, State, Territorial, or local law creat- 
ing special rights or preference for veterans. 


“RULES AND REGULATIONS 


“Src. 13. (a! The Commission shall have 
authority from time to time to issue, amend, 
or rescind suitable regulations to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. Regulations is- 
sued under this section shall be in conform- 
ity with the standards and limitations of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

“(b) If at any time after the issuance of 
any such regulation of any amendment or 
recission thereof, there is passed a concur- 
rent resolution of the two Houses of the 
Congress stating in substance that the Con- 
gress disapproves such regulation, amend- 
ment, or rccission, such disapproved regu- 
lation, amendment, or recission shall not be 
effective after the date of the passage of such 
concurrent resolution. 


“FORCIBLY RESISTING THE COMMISSION OR ITS 
REPRESENTATIVES 

“Sec. 14. The provisions of section 111, 
title 18, United States Code, shall apply to 
officers, agents, and employees of the Com- 
mission in the performance of their official 
duties. 

“SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


“Sec. 15. If any provision of this Act or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those to which it is held invalid 
shall not be affected thereby. 


“EFFECTIVE DATE 


“Sec. 16. This Act shall become effective 
sixty days after enactment, except that sub- 
sections 7 (c) to (1), inclusive, and section 8 
shall become effective six months after 
enactment.” 


The statement accompanying Senate 
bill 1999 is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


It has been a long time since President 
Truman wrote in his State of the Union 
message to Congress, January 5, 1949: 

“We in the United States believe that all 
men are entitled to equality of opportunity. 
Racial, religious, and other invidious forms 
of discrimination deprive the individual of 
an equal chance to develop and utilize his 
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talents and to enjoy the rewards of his 
efforts. 

“Once more I repeat my request that the 
Congress enact fair employment practice leg- 
islation prohibiting discrimination in em- 
ployment based on race, color, religion, or 
national origin. The legislation should cre- 
ate a Fair Employment Practice Commission 
with authority to prevent discrimination by 
employers and labor unions, trade and pro- 
fessions associations, and Government agen- 
cies and employment bureaus. The degree 
of effectiveness which the wartime Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee attained 
shows that it is possible to equalize job op- 
portunity by Government action and thus 
to eliminate the influence of prejudice in 
employment.” 

What has been done since by Congress to 
set up an effective Federal FEPC to prevent 
discrimination in employment? We know 
that FEPC bills have been before every ses- 
sion of Congress since 1944. Committees 
have reported FEPC bills favorably in at 
least six Congresses. 

Yet no FEPC bill has ever been allowed 
to come to the floor of the Senate for debate 
and vote. In 1946 the vote to break the 
filibuster and take up an FEFC bill was 48 
to 36; in 1950 the votes were 52 to 32 and 
55 to 33 for taking up FEPC. Yet the fili- 
busterers blocked the majority will because 
rule 22 required a two-thirds vote to break a 
flilibuster. 

In the House, no FEPC bill has ever been 
approved by the Rules Committee for floor 
debate and vote. 

Yet the problem continues. There is pres- 
ently no effective Federal protection from 
discrimination for workers engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

The President's Committee on Government 
Contracts supposedly grants such protection 
to workers employed on Government con- 
tracts. 

But, in spite of its publicity releases and 
the newspaper and magazine articles extoll- 
ing its work, the fact remains that in its 
5 years of operation, the committee has never 
canceled or denied a contract for failure of 
the contracting firm to live up to its con- 
tractural obligation not to discriminate. 

The situation urgently requires the estab- 
lishment of an administrative agency to re- 
ceive and investigate complaints, attempt 
to eliminate discrimination by conference, 
conciliation, and persuasion, and, if unsuc- 
cessful, to hold hearings and issue cease 
and desist orders. Such orders would be 
reviewable and enforceable in the courts. 

The bill I introduce is identical to S. 506 
which I offered in the 85th Congress. 

To the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration: 

S. 2000. A bill outlawing the poll tax as a 
condition for voting in any primary or other 
election for national officers. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Federal Anti-Poll- 
Tax Act.“ 

“Sec. 2. When used in this Act 

“(a) The term ‘poll tax’ shall be construed 
to include specifically, but not by way of 
limitation, any tax, however designated, 
which is, or at any time was, imposed, in- 
creased, accelerated, or otherwise unfavor- 
ably modified, as a direct or indirect pre- 
requisite to or consequence of voting in a 
national election. 

“(b) The term ‘voting in a national elec- 
tion’ shall mean voting or registering to yote 
in any primary or other election for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, or elector or electors for 
President or Vice President, or for United 
States Senator or for Member of the House of 
Representatives. 

“Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, whether or not acting on behalf of any 
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State or any governmental subdivision there- 
of or therein, to levy, collect, or require the 
payment of any poll tax, or otherwise inter- 
fere with any person’s voting in any national 
election by reason of such person’s failure or 
refusal to pay or assume the obligation of 
payment of any poll tax. Any such action by 
any such person shall be deemed an interfer- 
ence with the manner of holding such elec- 
tions, an abridgment of the right and privi- 
lege of citizens of the United States to vote 
for such officers, and an obstruction of the 
operations of the Federal Government. 

“Sec. 4. (a) In the event of a violation or 
threatened violation of this Act, either the 
United States, or any person aggrieved or 
likely to be aggrieved by such violation or 
threatened violation, may apply to the ap- 
propriate district court of the United States 
for an order enjoining such violation or 
threatened violation, or for an order com- 
pelling compliance with this Act. Upon 
proof of such violation or threatened viola- 
tion, the court shall issue, without bond, 
such restraining order, temporary or perma- 
nent injunction, writ of mandamus, or other 
order or orders as may be appropriate to in- 
sure prompt and effective compliance with 
this Act. 

“(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction over all ac- 
tions brought pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section. Any such action may be insti- 
tuted in any judicial district in which any 
defendant resides or is violating or threaten- 
ing to violate this Act. 

„(e) In any action brought under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, any appeal to the 
appropriate court of appeals and any review 
thereof by the Supreme Court shall be heard 
expeditiously and shall, where practicable, be 
determined before the next national election 
in connection with which the violation or 
threatened violation of this Act is alleged. 

“Sec. 5. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the Act and the application of 
such provision to other persons and circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby.” 


The statement accompanying Senate 
bill 2000 is as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR HUMPHREY 


The bill I now introduce would outlaw 
once and for all the poll tax in national 
elections. In decreeing that no State shall 
exact a price of admission to the Federal 
yoting booth, it advances the United States 
a long step forward on the road to universal 
suffrage. 

To eliminate this obstacle in voting, this 
bill declares it unlawful “to levy, collect, or 
require the payment of, any poll tax” as a 
condition of voting in any primary or other 
election for President, Vice President, Sena- 
tor, or Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. The bill empowers Federal district 
courts to enjoin or otherwise prevent viola- 
tions of the act and authorize the aggrieved 
voter or the Federal Government to bring 
civil suit for relief, should a violation take 
place. 

Poll tax laws were enacted following the 
period of Reconstruction. There are his- 
torical reasons for these laws, Mr. President, 
and I fully appreciate them. The North 
must never forget and never ignore its share 
of the blame for the serious injury done the 
South in the period following the Civil War. 
All the poll tax laws now in effect were 
enacted between 1890 and 1903. That sorry 
era in our national history explains to a 
large extent the reason for the lingering 
prejudices which still continue to exist in 
many sections below the Mason-Dixon line. 

Whatever historical reasons there may be 
for the poll tax, however, there can be no 
justification for this undemocratic infringe- 
ment upon the franchise. The purpose of 
the poll tax was to limit the electorate and 
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that it has done. In Virginia, for example, 
one of the five remaining poll tax States, 
the number of votes cast in the election of 
1900, the last election before the enactment 
of the poll tax was 266,000. The number 
voting in Virginia in the election of 1902, 
the next election after the tax was enacted, 
was 136,000. The poll tax evidently caused a 
reduction in the electorate of 49 percent. 
Another State which illustrates the extent to 
which the poll tax was successful in limit- 
ing the electorate was Mississippi, which 
enacted its poll tax in 1890. The number of 
votes cast in the election prior to the enact- 
ment of the tax was 117,000. In the very 
next election the number voting was 52,000, 
a reduction of 56 percent. 

The poll tax continues to disenfranchise 
American citizens and frustrate the prin- 
ciples of majority representative government. 

I think it is fair for me to state that all 
who have the best interests of our Nation at 
heart will agree that the poll tax must be 
abolished. The legislative debate that has 
taken place in connection with this issue 
seems more directly to hinge on the question 
of how the poll tax is to be abolished. Many 
advocate a constitutional amendment as the 
means to accomplish this objective. In my 
honest judgment, I believe that an anti- 
poll-tax bill enacted by the Congress would 
be constitutional without an amendment. 

There are many who say that the poll tax 
should be abolished by State action and by 
State action alone. They, too, condemn the 
poll tax but believe the most effective way to 
rid our Nation of its consequences is through 
local action. Local action, Mr, President, is, 
of course, always preferable but we have 
waited too long. These laws have been on 
the books in most cases for about 60 years. 
There are resistances to changing the poll tax 
within the States that now have such a tax 
because the very forces controlling the in- 
strumentalities in the State government 
which have the power to abolish the tax are 
the very ones who benefit most from it. It 
is expecting a great deal to expect a genuine 
repeal of the tax by those whom the tax has 
put into authority. 

President Truman in his message on civil 
rights in 1947 said, “We cannot await the 
growth of a will to act in the slowest State 
or the most backward community. Our Na- 
tional Government must show the way.” The 
responsibility rests on the Congress. I pray 
that the Congress will live up to its respon- 
sibilities and accept the challenge. The bill 
I offer is identical to S. 507 which I offered 
in the 85th Congress, 

To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. 2001. A bill to amend and supplement 
existing civil-rights statutes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
18, United States Code, section 241, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“* $241. Conspiracy against rights of citizens 

„(a) If two or more persons conspire to 
injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any 
inhabitant of any State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, 
or because of his having so exercised the 
same; or 

“If two or more persons go in disguse on 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of ary right or privi- 
lege so secured, they shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
ten years, or both. 

b) If any person injures, oppresses, 
threatens, or intimidates any inhabitant of 
any State, Territory, or District in the free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege secured to him by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States, or because of his 
having so exercised the same; or 
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“If any person goes in disguise on the 
highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege so secured, such person shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both; or shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than twenty years, or both, if the in- 
jury or other wrongful conduct herein shall 
cause the death or maiming of the person 
so injured or wronged.’ 

“Sec. 2. Title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 242, is amended to read as follows: 


“*§ 242. Deprivation of rights under color 
of law 

“ ‘Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, willfully 
subjects, or causes to be subjected, any in- 
habitant of any State, Terr‘tory, or District 
to the deprivation of any rights, privileges, 
or immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
or to different punishments, pains, or pen- 
alties, on account of such inhabitant being 
an alien, or by reason of his color or race, 
than are prescribed for the punishment of 
citizens, shall be fincd not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both; or shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than twenty 
years, or both, if the deprivation, different 
punishment, or other wrongful conduct 
herein shall cause the death or maiming of 
the person so injured or wronged.’ 

“Sec. 3. Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding after section 242 thereof 
the following new section: 


“*§ 242A, Enumeration of rights, privileges, 
and immunities 

*The rights, privileges, and immunities 
referred to in section 242 shall be deemed 
to include, but shall not be limited to, the 
following: 

1) The right to be immune from exac- 
tions of fines, or deprivations of property, 
without due process of law. 

“(2) The right to be immune from pun- 
ishment for crime or alleged criminal offenses 
except after a fair trial and upon conviction 
and sentence pursuant to due process of 
law. 

“*(3) The right to be immune from physi- 
cal violence applied to exacy testimony or to 
compel confession of crime or alleged 
offenses. 

“‘(4) The right to be free of illegal re- 
straint of the person. 

“*(5) The right to protection of person 
and property without discrimination by rea- 
son of race, color, religion, or national origin. 

“*(6) The right to vote as protected by 
Federal law.’ 

“Sec. 4 (a) Any person who deprives an 
inhabitant of any State of any right, privi- 
lege, or immunity secured or protected by 
the Constitution or the laws of the United 
States shall be liable to such inhabitant, or 
to his estate, for damages sustained thereby 
and for injuries, including death, suffered 
by such inhabitant in the course of, or as 
a result of, the commission of the acts 
which constitute such deprivation. 

“(b) The rights, privileges, and immunities 
secured or protected by the Constiution or 
laws of the United States referred to in sub- 
section (a) include the rights, privileges, 
and immunities protected under title 18 of 
the United States Code and all other crim- 
inal laws of the United States. In any ac- 
tion brought under subsection (a) based 
upon an aileged violation of any provision 
of title 18 or of any other criminal law of 
the United States, it shall not be necessary 
to the commencement or maintenance of 
such action that any person against whom 
such action is brought has been convicted 
of violating such provision. 

“(c) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
brought pursuant to subsection (a) and shall 
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exercise such jurisdiction without regard 
to whether the party aggrieved shall have 
exhausted any administrative or other 
remedies provided by law and without re- 
gard to the amount of the matter in con- 
troversy. 

“(d) As used in this section— 

“(1) The term ‘district courts of the 
United States’ means any district court as 
constituted by chapter 5 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and the United States 
court of any Territory or other place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“(2) The term ‘State’ includes the Terri- 
tories of the United States and the District 
of Columbia. 

“Sec. 5. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of the Act and of the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby.” 


The statement accompanying Senate 
bill 2001 is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


This bill is identical to S. 508 of the 85th 
Congress. The need to enlarge the scope of 
Federal legislation protecting the rights of 
individuals to liberty, security, and citizen- 
ship is very clear. This can be achieved by 
enacting new legislation and it must also 
be achieved by strengthening existing civil 
rights laws. One such law to be strength- 
ened is a criminal conspiracy statute (18 
U.S, Code 241) which has been used to pro- 
tect rights secured by the Federal Govern- 
ment against encroachment by private indi- 
viduals and public officers. Section 1 of 
our bill is designed to achieve that effect. 
It does so by extending the protection of 
the Federal Government to any “inhabitant” 
of the United States, not just to a “citizen” 
alone. Our courts have ruled (Baldwin v. 
Franks, 120 U.S. 678) that an alien does not 
come within the protection of the statute. 
In deciding that case the court stated: 

“It may be by this construction of the 
statute some are excluded from the protec- 
tion it affords who are as much entitled to 
it as those who are included; but that is a 
defect, if it exists, which can be cured by 
Congress, but not by the courts.” 

The amendment which this bill proposes 
would bring the language of the statute into 
conformity with other supplemental protec- 
tive statutes (18 U.S.C. 242). Under the 
broader statutes, the courts have held that 
an inhabitant is protected from interference 
by a State official in his constitutionally 
protected right to vote in a congressional 
election or primary. There is more than the 
need for conformity to support this section, 
however. The protection of inhabitants is a 
well-established public policy of our country. 
We, in fact, subscribed to that policy in the 
United Nations Charter to promote respect 
for the observance of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all. 

This bill would make a further change in 
the existing statute by protecting inhabi- 
tants not only when their Federal rights are 
infringed upon as a result of the conspiracy 
but also where the infringement is per- 
formed by persons acting individually. 
Whenever a person enjoins, oppresses, 
threatens, or intimidates any inhabitant of 
the United States in the free exercise or en- 
joyment of his rights and privileges, that 
inhabitant should be protected by our laws. 

Our bill would also plug gaps in the exist- 
ing laws insofar as civil remedies to the ag- 
grieved are concerned. The present statute 
(sec. 47, title 8) appears to provide a civil 
remedy whenever a citizen’s rights are in- 
terfered with as a result of a conspiracy. 
Even this remedy is inadequate, as demon- 
strated by a recent Supreme Court decision 
(Collins v. Hardyman, June 4, 1951). It ap- 
pears to me that a civil remedy should be 
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provided the injured person, either where he 
has been the victim of a conspiracy or the 
victim of individual action to interfere with 
his rights and privileges as an inhabitant 
of the United States. Such an individual, 
therefore, should have the right to sue those 
found guilty of violating the law, whether 
the violators are public officials or private 
citizens. These suits should be brought in 
the Federal courts or appropriate State 
courts, no matter what the sum of money 
involved in the controversy. 

One other question has been raised by 
the courts (Screws v. United States (325 
U.S. 91)) with regard to the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities which inhabitants of 
the United States should enjoy. The courts 
have held (Pullen v. United States (164 F. 
(2d))) that our statutes protect inhabitants 
only against being deprived of their con- 
stitutional rights “willfully.” The proof of 
a general “bad” purpose alone may not be 
enough. We therefore consider it essential 
to enumerate in some detail some of the 
rights to be protected by our laws. All of 
these rights have already been sustained 
by the courts and are not new. The rights 
we desire specifically to set forth follow: 

1. The right to be immune from exaction 
of fine without due process of law (Culp v. 
United States (131 F.. (2d) 93)). 

2. The right to be immune from punish- 
ment for a crime except after a fair trial 
and confession after due process of law 
(Screws v. United States (325 US. 91); 
Crews v. United States (160 F. (2) 746); 
Moore v. Dempsey (261 U.S. 86); Mooney v. 
Holohan (294 U.S. 103)). 

3. The right to be immune from physical 
violence applied to compel a confession of 
a crime or to exact testimony (Chambers 
v. Florida (309 U.S. 227); United States v. 
Sutherland (37 F. Supp 344)). 

4. The right to be free of illegal restraint 
such as being detained by a sheriff without 
jurisdiction (Catlette v. United States (132 
F. (2d) 902); United States v. Trierwieller 
(52 F. Supp. 4)). 

5. The right to protect the person and 
property without discrimination by reason 
of race, color, or national origin (Catlette 
v. United States; Yick-Wo v. Hopkins (118 
U.S. 35) ). 

_ 6. The right to vote as protected by Fed- 
eral laws (United States v. Classic (313 US. 
299); United States v. Saylor (322 U.S. 385); 
Smith v. Allwright (321 U.S. 649) ). 

S. 2002. A bill to strengthen the laws 
relating to convict labor, peonage, slavery, 
and involuntary servitude. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (a) of section 1581 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

„a) Whoever holds or returns any person 
to a condition of peonage, or arrests any 
person with the intent of placing him in 
or returning him to a condition of peonage. 
or attempts to hold, return, or arrest any 
person with such intent, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both.” 

“Sec. 2. Section 1583 of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“<$ 1583. Enticement into slavery. 

“ ‘Whoever holds or kidnaps or carries away 
any other person, or attempts to hold, kid- 
nap, or carry away any other person, with 
the intent that such other person be held in 
or sold into involuntary servitude, or held 
as a slave; or 

“ ‘Whoever entices, persuades, or induces, 
or attempts to entice, persuade, or induce, 
any other person to go on board any vessel 
or other means of transportation or to any 
other place within or beyond the United 
States with the intent that he be made a 
slave or held in involuntary servitude, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both,’ 
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“Sec. 3. Section 1584 of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 


“*$ 1584. Sale into involuntary servitude 
“ ‘Whoever knowingly and willfully holds 
to involuntary servitude, or sells into any 
condition of involuntary servitude, any other 
person for any term, or brings within the 
United States any person so held, or at- 
tempts to commit any of the foregoing acts, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both.“ 


The statement accompanying Senate 
bill 2002 is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


The bill I send to the desk is identical to 
S. 509 of the 85th Congress. I earnestly hope 
that this measure will achieve the merited 
attention which it has been denied in the 
past. 

I have checked with the Department of 
Justice, which reports complaints of peonage 
and involuntary servitude, on a fiscal year 
basis, as follows: 1950, 43; 1951, 36; 1952, 40; 
1953, 57; 1954, 68; 1955, 72; 1956 and 1957, 
statistics not available; 1958, 62; and for the 
10 months ending April 30, 1959, 42 com- 
plaints were reported. 

Peonage, of course is a form of involuntary 
servitude rising out of a payment of a debt. 
It is essential that our laws be strengthened 
so that this form of involuntary servitude 
will be eliminated once and for all from our 
society. This is certainly the intent of the 
13th amendment to our Constitution. 

Our existing laws (secs. 1581, 1583, and 
1584 of title 17, U.S.C.) declare the fol- 
lowing to be a crime: holding or returning 
persons to conditions of peonage; arresting 
persons with the intent of pressing them or 
returning them to conditions of peonage; 
kidnaping, arresting, or carrying away per- 
sons with the intent that they be sold into 
involuntary servitude or held as slaves; en- 
ticing, persuading, or inducing persons to go 
on board vessels with the intent that they be 
made or held as slaves; and knowingly and 
willfully holding persons to involuntary 
servitude or selling a person into any condi- 
tion of involuntary servitude. 

. There are two basic changes which must. 
be made to strengthen these laws. First it 
is essential to make clear that to hold an 
individual in involuntary servitude is pun- 
ishable, secondly, it is important that not 
only the acts described above to be consid- 
ered criminal, but an attempt to commit the 
acts be in itself criminal. Every human 
being must have the right to be protected 
in this most vital area of his personal se- 
curity and human dignity. 

During the 82d Congress I was chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor-Management Relations. We had 
brought to our attention specific evidence of 
peonage which our staff investigated. The 
staff informed me that the persons reduced 
to peonage are impoverished, uneducated 
colored men, and that all persons having 
knowledge of the circumstances surrounding 
the peonage are for one reason or another 
extremely reluctant to discuss it. 

The system apparently calls for certain law 
enforcement officers to release prisoners to 
the custody of employers when those em- 
ployers pay the fine or post the bond neces- 
sary. The prisoners remain with their em- 
ployers until the fine is repaid through pay- 
roll deductions. When the bond is posted, 
employment continues until the time of 
trial. If the accused leaves employment be- 
fore the time of the trial, the bond is with- 
drawn and the accused is again put in jail. 

This is an outrageous state of affairs. 
There is evidence of conspiracy with police 
Officials which the Justice Department must 
investigate. Our laws must be strengthened 
to deal with this problem, and our enforce- 
ment officers must be reawakened to the need 
for firm and serious activity. 
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S. 2003. A bill to secure, protect, and 
strengthen the civil rights accruing to in- 
dividuals under the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bills 
may lie at the desk until Thursday of 
this week so that the names of addi- 
tional Senators who may wish to be co- 
sponsors may be received. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Fair Employment Gains,” pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une of May 12, 1959. The article relates 
to employment opportunities for Mexi- 
cans, Indians, and Negroes of American 
citizenship. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fam EMPLOYMENT GAINS 


There is good news from the State fair em- 
ployment practices commission. Its report 
for 1958, just released, shows an improving 
pattern of employment for workers of differ- 
ent racial, religious, and nationality back- 
grounds. Negroes, Filipinos, Mexicans, and 
Indians have obtained teaching jobs during 
the year and have been accepted by stu- 

‘dents, parents, and fellow teachers. 

An increasing number of responsible posi- 
tions in State agencies have gone to Negroes 
and other nonwhites. Members of these 
groups have also found opportunities. in 
engineering, research, and technical fields. 

The commission also reports that it found 
no indication of discriminatory layoffs re- 
sulting from the 1958 decline in employment. 
It describes its program of education and 
enforcement as “reasonably effective” in 
many areas of the State. 

But overcoming the fears of many em- 
ployers remains a big job. Here the success- 
ful experience of other employers in inte- 
grating workers is an important selling tool, 
one which the commission will increasingly 
use in 1959. 

The FEPC processed 65 complaints last 
year, and satisfactorily resolved 50 of them. 
Only one case has gone to court thus far. 
We gather that education and conciliation 
are the commission's chief instruments and 
that it is employing both of them with good 
effect. 

The fewness of the complaints made is per- 
haps one measure of its success. In a quiet 
and orderly way, it is making solid progress. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp the excellent 
editorial entitled “Five Years of Desegre- 
gation,” published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of Sunday, May 
17, 1959. The editorial analyzes what 
has happened since the historic 1954 de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Brown against the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIVE YEARS OF DESEGREGATION 

Depending upon whether you are awaiting 
realization of your rights as a citizen or being 
asked to readjust deeply rooted feelings and 
customs, 5 years can seem either a century 
or a mere moment. Historians may well 
record that the tumult since the epochal 
Supreme Court opinion in Brown v. Board of 
#ducation 5 years ago today has been the 
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necessary and inevitable companion of 
change. There has been change. It has not 
come fast enough to suit some, and it has 
come far too fast to suit others. One of the 
tasks of equity proceedings in the courts 
over the school desegregation problem is to 
bring these two opposite reactions to a satis- 
factory common meeting point. 

On the record the accomplishment in these 
5 years has been substantial. Some 802 of 
the 2,909 biracial school districts in the 17 
Southern and border States which officially 
practiced school segregation have now been 
nominaliy desegregated. The remaining 
5,688 school districts in these States are 
composed entirely of either white or negro 
students at the present time.. 

All but 19 of these desegregated districts 
are in what are technically classified as bor- 
der areas—Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, West Virginia, and of 
course the District of Columbia. But there 
has been at least some desegregation in four 
Southern States—Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and now Virginia. Florida is ex- 
pected to join this list with desegregation in 
Miami next September. The hard core of 
resistance thus narrows to five States—Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. In some of these States 
there are significant movements for com- 
pliance. 

Statistics, moreover, do not tell the whole 
story of the change in attitude or scope of 
the readjustments that are taking place. Al- 
though in some areas the spirit of defiance 
continues to run high, in many others emo- 
tions have been tempered with the realiza- 
tion that public education is more important 
than private prejudice. When it has been 
made clear that the issue is between some 
desegregation and no public schools at all, 
the impetus for compliance has been 
strengthened. Compliance in many areas 
has required more an affirmation of good 
faith than any sweeping alteration of the 
school system. 

The psychological effect elsewhere in the 
South of the recent action in Virginia to 
facilitate local compliance promises to be 
great. The wall of defiance has begun to 
crumble. Simultaneously voices of modera- 
tion and realism are beginning to make 
themselves heard again. The more strident 
extremists are finding fewer disciples. 

Of course the advance of desegregation 
has not been accomplished painlessly. The 
ostensible costs in terms of inflamed emo- 
tions and disrespect for law need to be 
measured against the previous losses to so- 
ciety in unequal opportunity, inadequate 
schools and a tarnished national conscience. 
Nevertheless, the disruptions can by no 
means be wished away. 

The most obvious of the costs is the pa- 
thetic situation in Little Rock—the sordid 
pandering to prejudice by the Governor, 
the lamentable necessity to send in Federal 
troops to prevent interference with law, the 
apotheosizing of unreason, the lingering re- 
sentments. Faubus“ seems destined to be- 
come a common noun signifying mean ob- 
struction, in the fashion of “lynch” and 
“boycott” as borrowed from the cognomens 
of their practitioners. 

There is also the cost of blocked com- 
munications and embittered relations be- 
tween the races in parts of the South. There 
is the cost of the new excuses lent to spew- 
ers of old hatreds, of the appeals to violence 
that led to the insensate school bombings in 
Clinton and Nashville and the related 
church bombing in Atlanta. The abusive 
Southern Manifesto and the frustrating and 
distracting flirtation with interposition and 
massive resistance also must be reckoned as 
part of the bill. 

Perhaps most costly of all is the license 
seized by some to snipe at the courts, not 
merely about school desegregation, but 
about other decisions which displease par- 
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ticular groups. This movement goes far 
beyond the intelligent criticism which the 
courts ought to have and approaches the de- 
struction of confidence in the judicial sys- 
tem. Among the more recent manifesta- 
tions are the recommendations of the Am- 
erican Bar Association politely but unmis- 
takably attacking the Supreme Court, and 
the various bills in Congress to override 
Court decisions and limit Court jurisdiction. 
The full effect of this Frankensteinian busi- 
ness has not yet been felt. 

Curiously enough, some of the more irra- 
tional resistance on desegregation seems to 
have stemmed from accidental or deliberate 
misunderstanding of what the Supreme 
Court said. Nowhere is the word integration 
to be found in the original Brown v. Board 
of Education decision of 1954 or the imple- 
menting order of 1955; and in later ancillary 
opinions the Court was careful to speak of 
desegration. 

What the Court called for was the admis- 
sion of qualified school applicants on a 
racially nondiscriminatory basis with all de- 
liberated speed. It acknowledged, and sub- 
sequently defined, the criteria in prescribing 
flexibility. The essential requirement was 
not immediate and simultaneous desegrega- 
tion everywhere, but good faith compliance 
at the earliest practicable date. The Su- 
preme Court and lower courts have made it 
plain that what they envisage is not arti- 
ficial mixing, but the abolition of strictly 
racial barriers to school entry. 

Although Supreme Court decisions are 
most certainly the law of the land, their wis- 
dom is of course not sacred or eternal. This 
newspaper has believed from the beginning 
that the decisions of 1954 and 1955 were 
both constitutionally sound and morally 
right. But it is interesting to speculate on 
whether the Court would approach the ques- 
tion in precisely the same way now if it had 
to decide the question anew. 

Certainly the principle of equal protection 
of the laws under the 14th Amendment as 
applied to contemporary life would be the 
same. In a series of previous decisions go- 
ing back into the 1930's, the Court had be- 
gun to reexamine the separate but equal 
doctrine of 1896 and had led students to ex- 
pect reversal of Plessy v. Ferguson. The 
unanimous opinion attested the depth of the 
Court's conviction. But would the Supreme 
Court again employ the device of the Dis- 
trict courts to interpret and enforce the de- 
cision in various localities? Would it have 
chosen a different technique if it had an- 
ticipated so little help from the executive 
branch at the beginning? 

The use of district courts to supervise de- 
segregation has had the advantage of in- 
corporating flexibility and familiarity with 
local conditions. It has proved reasonably 
satisfactory in operation. But it also has 
brought some discomfliture to the courts. 
Ordinarily it is a mistake to convert the 
courts into policemen. 

Undoubtedly the course of desegregation 
could have been smoothed if there had been 
a procedure whereby the Department of 
Justice had been associated as a friend of 
the court for the purpose of advising on 
priorities in establishing a timetable. To 
some degree the courts have followed a prac- 
tice of ordering full compliance first in the 
areas where the problem is the easiest, but 
unwarranted fears might have been quelled 
if this had been an announced recommen- 
dation. Under the equity concept justice 
need not mean the identical course in dif- 
fering circumstances. 

Above and beyond this, of course, there 
is the question of presidential leadership. 
A President who does not agree with a Su- 
preme Court decision cannot be expected to 
endorse it. But Executive responsibility on 
issues of great moral principle and social 
consequence is scarcely satisfied by saying 
that court decisions are the law. An afirma- 
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tive pronouncement by the President, urging 
compliance by good citizens not merely be- 
cause the decision is the law, but equally im- 
portant because it is right, would doubtless 
have had considerable impact at the time. 
Perhaps it still would. 

An interesting commentary on the broader 
meaning of the school desegregation decision 
comes from an Asian teacher. Pressed by 
querulous students under heavy criticism to 
explain the ugly events of Little Rock, the 
professor replied: “Look, don’t you under- 
stand? The explanation of the Little Rock 
incident is that it is the policy of the U.S. 
Government to eliminate discrimination.” 
The satisfaction justifiably recorded today 
ought to be stimulus, not for resting on the 
status quo, but for renewing the effort of 
patience, tolerance, and determination to 
bring American practices even more abreast 
of American ideals. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
this particular editorial, in my mind, is 
one of the most reasoned and reasonable 
presentations of one of the most highly 
emotional issues which has confronted 
the American community. The writer 
of the editorial is certainly to be com- 
mended not only for a splendid review of 
the 5 years of effort in the field of de- 
segregation as a result of the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954, but he is also to 
be commended for the insight into the 
problems involved in this great social 
adjustment. We are mindful of those 
problems. 

My plea to the American community 
is not only that we have a better un- 
derstanding of the needs and problems 
of one another, but that we move 
ahead—yes, move ahead with deliberate 
speed, but that we move ahead con- 
sistently—so that each year we will be 
able to look back and review our accom- 
plishments as a record of achievement, 
not as a record of frustration, regret, 
defeat, and hopelessness. 

I really believe we are making prog- 
ress. I want to be one who helps in 
that progress—sanely, sensibly, respon- 
sibly, and consistently—and, I might 
add, courageously, because I think it 
will take all those attributes if we are to 
move ahead at all and make the great 
gains to which the country is entitled to 
expect of us. 


NATIONAL MODEL AVIATION WEEK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution designating the week begin- 
ning July 27, 1959, and ending August 2, 
1959, as “Model Aviation Week.” The 
joint resolution is introduced on behalf 
of myself and the senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL], the junior 
Senator from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
and my colleague, the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

The joint resolution would direct na- 
tional attention to an activity which is 
enjoyed by millions of Americans, is en- 
dorsed by the U.S. Navy, is supported by 
the Academy of Model Aeronautics, and 
is used as a basis for recruitment by 
many American industries. Model evia- 
tion has served, continues to serve, and 
will serve four very important phases of 
5555 country’s social and business pat- 

rns. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
next great national display of model air- 
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craft work being done in the United 
States will take place in California. 
Hence, I am very much honored that the 
California Senators have seen fit to join 
with me in the introduction of the joint 
resolution. 

First. Although primarily regarded as 
a hobby-sport, model aviation has served 
this country as an important bridge be- 
tween the learning of youth and the 
effectiveness of technical, adult think- 
ing. It has in fact, stimulated count- 
less youth to look toward American in- 
dustry, and aviation in particular, to 
provide the incentive for their futures. 

The Wright Brothers first began to 
dream and think in terms of man’s use 
of the atmosphere as a means of travel 
through their avid, enthusiastic and, at 
that time, highly singular interest in 
model making. From those years to 
now, the list of men who spent the 
leisure hours of their youth building, 
constructing, and operating model air- 
plane equipment, and then became so 
thoroughly indoctrinated to the ways of 
scientific thinking that they have ac- 
tively and energetically engaged in oc- 
cupations which benefit this country’s 
technical progress, is long and imprcs- 
sive. 

The Messrs. Stanley Hiller, Jr., Hiller 
Aircraft Corp.; Roy E. Marquardt, Mar- 
quardt Ram-Jet Co.; Leo A. Weiss, Avien, 
Inc.; Herbert K. Weiss, chief of weap- 
ons system analysis at Northrop; 
Frank Piasecki, Piasecki Aircraft Corp.; 
O. E. Pat“ Tibbs, chief of flight tests, 
Glenn L. Martin; Edward C. Wells, Boe- 
ing Aircraft; Andrew A. Kucher, direc- 
tor of research and engineering, Ford 
Motor Co.; the late Glenn L. Martin, 
Glenn L. Martin; Donald M. Douglas, 
Sr., Douglas Aircraft—all were initiated 
to their distinguished adult careers 
through their love and interest in model 
aviation. These men are but a few, yet 
they represent thousands of young men 
and women who today are seated before 
drafting boards, adjusting the mecha- 
nism of delicate instruments, or are con- 
ducting man’s painstaking research into 
atmospheric conditions because early in 
their lives they came to know and love 
the field they are in now through model 
activity. 

Second. For this country’s armed serv- 
ices, model aviation has provided a ve- 
hicle by which the American public can 
come to know our forces. Each year, for 
the past 11 years, the U.S. Navy has 
cooperated with this country’s model 
enthusiasts by offering the facilities of 
one of our major bases for model avia- 
tion competition. When staged, the an- 
nual meeting of the National Model Air- 
plane Championships brings out hun- 
dreds of thousands of spectators to the 
Naval Air Station where the event is 
held to watch the between 1,000 and 
2,000 youths competing in the finals con- 
tests. Of these spectators, 85 percent are 
civilians and it is estimated that almost 
as much as 70 percent of these civilians 
have never visited, nor been exposed to 
the operation of a naval air base. Dur- 
ing the weeklong meeting of the National 
Model Airplane Championships, civilians 
come and go, meet with naval personnel 
and come to understand the operations 
of a naval air station, 
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The estimated 50,000 young people 
competing at preliminary and elimina- 
tion meets in this event, sponsored by the 
Academy of Model Aernonautics, become 
vitally interested in the Armed Forces 
as a part of their plans for the future. 
The result is that youth has come to 
understand better the place of this coun- 
try’s Armed Forces in terms of their pri- 
vate lives. 

Third. In the problem of how to chan- 
nel youth’s energies into constructive en- 
deavor, we must do more than voice con- 
cern. We must show our youth a way. 
At the moment it is known that there are 
some 22,000 young adults and youths who 
enjoy membership in the Academy of 
Model Aeronautics. It is also known that 
millions of young people enjoy a keen 
interest in model aviation be it through 
the simplest construction of a collector’s 
model or be it through the complicated 
design of a working, maneuverable 
model airplane. 

Fourth. The fourth in the social and 
business phases of our country which is 
affected and actively engaged in the en- 
dorsement of model aviation is that of 
civic clubs. Chapters of the Lions Club 
and the Exchange Club, for example, 
have successfully used model aviation as 
a way of reaching the youth of their par- 
ticular communities. Over the past 
years, these groups have sponsored 
events and contests at which local youth 
can compete. Perhaps most important, 
and far exceeding the very event itself, 
is that important civic clubs within the 
social and business framework of this 
country have factually and encourag- 
ingly seen what the proper stimulation 
and direction can mean to shaping 
youthful character toward its fullest, 
constructive potential. 

In addition, it is perhaps significant 
to note that the American press, which 
sometimes has been accused of high- 
lighting out of proportion the misdeeds 
of youthful wrongdoers has, also, used 
model aviation as a means of focusing 
great attention on a most constructive 
activity carried on by thousands of 
youths. Perhaps the most brilliant il- 
lustration is the model aviation event 
staged each year by the New York Daily 
Mirror of New York City. It is through 
such activities that the interests of youth 
are stimulated to flow in constructive 
channels and toward affirmative goals 
helpful to our national interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolution 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the joint resolution will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 98) 
designating the week beginning July 27, 
1959, and ending August 2, 1959, as 
Model Aviation Week, introduced by Mr. 
Javits (for himself, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. KEAT- 
ING, and Mr. KucHEL), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the American system of freedom 
and enterprise nurtures and encourages the 
inventive genius of our Nation’s youth which 
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in turn assures the future of aviation in the 
United States; 

Whereas many of the Nation's leading 
aeronautical engineers, pilots, and aero- 
nautical technicians trace their interest in 
aviation to model airplane building as boys; 

Whereas in concentrating on a psychologic- 
ally healthy hobby, the boundless energy of 
our youth can be channeled into education 
and training essential to the national inter- 
est; and 

Whereas the national annual Model Air- 
plane Championships will this year be staged 
at the United States Naval Air Station, Los 
Alamitos, California, July 27 through Au- 
gust 2: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
authorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion designating the week beginning July 
27, 1959 and ending August 2, 1959 inclusive, 
as “Model Aviation Week", and inviting the 
people of the United States to celebrate such 
week with appropriate ceremonies and acti- 
Vities. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE DOCUMENT NO, 22, 
86TH CONGRESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] and myself, I submit for ap- 
propriate reference, a resolution provid- 
ing for the printing of an additional 10,- 
000 copies of Senate Document No. 22, “a 
collection of excerpts and a bibliography 
relative to labor-management policies 
best serving the people of the United 
States.” 

The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has received requests for 
20,000 copies of this document; and since 
the previous printing was for 10,000, an 
additional 10,000 copies will be needed 
if the committee is to fill all its requests. 

We have arbitrarily limited the re- 
quests to one copy for each 10 partici- 
pants in the debates upon the subject 
matter, but we find that even with this 
limitation we need another 10,000 copies 
to meet the demand. 

We believe that the public interest is 
best served by having a full discussion 
of the problems of labor-management 
policies, for this is one of our most im- 
portant domestic issues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 122) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare 10,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document Numbered 22, Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress, first session, entitled “A Collection of 
Excerpts and a Bibliography Relative to La- 
bor-Management Policies Best Serving the 
People of the United States.” 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit a series of amendments, intended 
to be proposed by me, to the bill (S. 
1451) to amend further the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. I ask that the amend- 
ments be printed and lie on the table. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
amendment refers to the resettlement 
and repatriation of Palestine refugees. 

Mr. President, a second amendment 
refers to the scaling down of military 
assistance. 

Mr. President, a third amendment re- 
lates to the expansion of the United Na- 
tions program of technical assistance. 
I truly believe expansion of technical as- 
sistance is urgent and vital. 

The fourth amendment, Mr. President, 
relates to the Development Loan Fund 
and the providing of funds from the De- 
velopment Loan Fund to be contributed 
to international organizations for eco- 
nomic development. 

A fifth amendment relates to im- 
provement of our world health activi- 
ties, and would authorize the expendi- 
ture of an additional sum of money for 
the World Health Organization for the 
purpose of research planning against 
cancer and cardiovascular diseases, the 
sum not to exceed $1 million for the fis- 
cal year 1960. It seems to me such an 
amendment is a modest proposal but is 
directed for a very good and construc- 
tive purpose. 

Finally, I offer an amendment which 
would strengthen the hand of the Sur- 
geon General of the United States in 
taking leadership to encourage and as- 
sist in activities of international signifi- 
cance for the promotion of health and 
the prevention of or conquest of disease. 
I believe this one amendment, if 
adopted, would place the United States 
of America unquestionably in the fore- 
front in the battle against disease not 
only at home but throughout the world. 

Mr. President, these proposed amend- 
ments are the result of careful study on 
the part of the staff of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and of my 
own personal study over a long period of 
time, as to modest improvements in the 
Mutual Security Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be printed and lie on the 
table. I want to take up the amend- 
ments—or some of them—in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as we dis- 
cuss the bill, but in case the amend- 
ments are not included in the bill when 
the committee acts I want the amend- 
ments to be available so that I may call 
them up when the bill comes before the 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment to Senate bill 1451, the ad- 
ministration’s proposed Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1959. 

My amendment would affect the pro- 
posal of the administration to change 
section 505(b) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended. The third 
sentence of section 505(b) reads as fol- 
lows: 


Amounts received in repayment of prin- 
cipal and interest on any loan made under 
this section shall be held by the Treasury 
to be used for such purposes, including fur- 
ther loans, as may be authorized from time 
to time by Congress. 
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The version of this sentence proposed 
by the administration would, if enacted, 
read as follows: 

United States dollars received in repay- 
ment of principal and payment of interest 
on any loan made under this section shail 
be deposited into miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury. Foreign currencies received 
in repayment of principal and payment of 
interest on any such loan may be sold by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to United 
States Government agencies for payment of 
their obligations abroad and the United 
States dollars received as reimbursement 
shall also be deposited into miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury. Foreign currencies 
so received which are in excess of the re- 
quirements of the United States in the pay- 
ment of its obligations abroad, as such re- 
quirements may be determined from time 
to time by the President, shall be credited 
to the Development Fund, and, notwith- 
standing section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other pro- 
vision of law relating to the use of foreign 
currencies or other receipts accruing to the 
United States, shall be available for use for 
purposes of title II of chapter II of this Act. 


Thus, under the administration’s pro- 
posal, repayments of foreign-aid loans 
received in foreign currencies could be 
sold by the Treasury to Government 
agencies for payment of their obligations 
abroad, and the excess of the amounts 
needed by the Treasury for that pur- 
pose would from time to time be cred- 
ited to the Development Loan Fund, to 
be used, without appropriation therefor, 
for the purpose of the Development Loan 
Fund. 


I have no quarrel with the general idea 
of the amendment proposed by the ad- 
ministration, but I feel that the change 
would cast doubt on the ability of inter- 
national educational exchange programs 
to use foreign currencies received in re- 
payment of foreign-aid loans and might 
tend te negate the preferential position 
given to the exchange program in using 
foreign currencies owned by the United 
States. 

The trouble arises as follows: Section 
32(b) (2) of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, as amended—the Fulbright Act 
authorizes the use for educational ex- 
changes of amounts received in repay- 
ment of principal or interest on any loan 
made under section 505(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended. As of 
the present time, I believe that this is 
the only use specifically authorized for 
such loan repayments. 

The proposed amendment contained in 
the pending Mutual Security Act of 1959 
makes these foreign currency loan re- 
payments available for sale to any Gov- 
ernment agency for payment of its obli- 
gations abroad. This provision creates 
a doubt with respect to the status of the 
exchange program for the following 
reasons: 

First. While the provision does not 
specifically repeal the present provision 
authorizing the use of the currencies for 
exchanges under the Fulbright Act, it 
might be interpreted as superseding 
such provision since it is later in time 
and might be construed as containing 
the total authority for use of such loan 
repayments. 

Second. It could be contended that the 
financing of exchanges under the Ful- 
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bright Act is an obligation and therefore 
would be covered by the proposed pro- 
vision. It is not believed, however, that 
the executive agreements under which 
the program is operated establish an ob- 
ligation in the legal sense. This is true 
because of a provision which has been 
inserted in each of the agreements since 
the enactment of section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953. 
The provision is inserted in each agree- 
ment for the specific purpose of avoiding 
the creation of an obligation in excess 
of the amounts appropriated for use in 
purchasing the foreign currencies from 
the Treasury. The provision reads as 
follows: 

The performance of this agreement shall 
be subject to the availability of appropria- 
tions to the Secretary of State of the United 
States of America when required by the laws 
of the United States for reimbursement to 
the Treasury of the United States for cur- 
rency of (name of country) held or available 
for expenditure by the United States. 


I am also concerned about the effect 
of the administration’s proposal on sec- 
tion 514 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Foreign currencies or credits owed to or 
owned by the United States where arising 
from this Act or otherwise, shall, upon a re- 
quest from the Secretary of State certifying 
that such funds are required for the purpose 
of international educational exchange ac- 
tivities under programs authorized by section 
32(b) (2) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
as amended, be reserved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for sale to the Department of 
State for such activities on the basis of the 
dollar value at the time of the reservation, 


The preference given by existing law— 
section 514 of the Mutual Security Act— 
to international educational exchange 
activities needs to be preserved. My 
amendment would do this. It would re- 
quire the Secretary of State to determine 
from time to time the requirements of 
the exchange program for foreign cur- 
rencies. Only those foreign currencies 
in excess of these requirements could be 
used for the payment of Government 
agencies of their obligations abroad or 
deposited to the credit of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

I wish to make clear that I have no 
evidence that the administration’s draft 
amendment of section 505(b) of the Mu- 
tual Security Act was intended to injure 
the exchange programs, I believe that 
the possible effect of this amendment on 
the preferential position of the exchange 
programs with respect to the use of for- 
eign currencies was inadvertent. All 
doubts about the status of the exchange 
program will be cleared up by my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


PRICE SUPPORT FOR TOBACCO— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
BILL 
Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the name of 

the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
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Cooper], be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 1901) to amend section 101(c) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 and the 
act of July 28, 1945, to stabilize and 
protect the level of support for tobacco, 
which I introduced on May 11, 1959. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ACCELERATION OF REFORESTA- 
TION PROGRAMS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the 
name of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
added as a cosponsor of the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 95) to provide for the 
acceleration of the various reforesta- 
tion programs of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of the 
Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia: 

Address delivered by Senator Ervin at the 
dedication of the visitor center and head- 
quarters for the Richmond National Battle- 
field Park at Richmond, Va., on May 16, 
1959. 

Article entitled “Can We Escape a Ruinous 


Inflation?” written by Senator Brno, of 
Virginia, and published in the Reader's 
Digest. 

By Mr WILEY: 


Address delivered by him before the Nor- 
wegian Society of Washington, D.C., on May 
16, 1959. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

Address delivered by Senator Moss, on 
May 1, 1959, at the Law Day banquet of the 
George Washington University Law School. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL;: 

Letters relating to the establishment of 
the Citizen’s Scholarship Foundation of 
Greater Fall River, Mass. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am in receipt of a communication from 
the office of the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] relative 
to a notice of public hearings having to 
do with the Trading With the Enemy 
Act. The letter reads as follows: 

Dear Senator: Senator JOHNSTON is absent 
due to death in his family. Please insert 
“Notice of Hearings” for him with request 
that unanimous consent that they may be 
held in the event the Senate may then be in 
session on June 11. 


Mr. President, on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, I make that 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, and the 
notice will be printed. 
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There being no objection, the notice 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NOTICE or PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The Subcommittee on Trading With the 
Enemy Act of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary will hold public hearings com- 
mencing at 9:30 a.m., on Thursday, June 11, 
1959, in room 2228, New Senate Office Build- 
ing, for the purpose of hearing testimony on 
the following bills: 

S. 105. A bill to provide scientific scholar- 
ships and fellowships for children of vet- 
erans and other individuals from interest re- 
sulting from the investment of certain funds 
obtained under the provisions of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, and to provide for 
the payment from such funds of certain 
American war claims against Germany and 
Japan. (By Senator SMATHERS.) 

S. 531. A bill to amend section 32(a) (2) 
(D) of the Trading With the Enemy Act 
to permit the return of property to certain 
individuals who have become U.S. citizens 
since the vesting of their property by the 
Alien Property Custodian. (By Senator 
BIBLE.) 

S. 664. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to permit the return of 
property to certain individuals who have 
become U.S. citizens since the vesting of their 
property by the Alien Property Custodian; 
and to amend the War Claims Act of 1948 to 
provide for the payment of certain American 
war damage claims. (By Senator LANGER.) 

S. 672. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948 and the Trading With the 
Enemy Act to provide for the payment of 
certain American war damage claims and 
the return of vested assets or the value 
thereof. (By Senator JOHNSTON.) 

S. 744. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act and the War Claims Act of 
1948 to allow, as a matter of grace, the re- 
turn of certain vested assets, and to provide 
for the payment of certain American war 
damage claims. (By Senator Youna.) 

S. 1103. A bill to amend section 9(a) of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act to permit 
the sale of vested property which is the 
subject of litigation. By Senator KEAT- 
ING.) 

With respect to the foregoing or sub- 
stantially the same bills on which hearings 
have heretofore been held, the testimony or 
record evidence will be limited to new mat- 
ters rather than a repetition of prior evi- 
dence already of record before the subcom- 
mittee. Needless repetition will cause delay. 
Written briefs and statements in the ab- 
sence of personal appearance and oral pres- 
entation will be greatly appreciated by the 
subcommittee. Such limitation will facili- 
tate an early consideration of and report 
on all pending measures and expedite the 
subcommittee’s conclusions, 

A reference by letter to the date, record 
page, and subject matter at any previous 
hearing will justify a full consideration to 
everyone’s contention. 

In the event you desire to testify orally, 
in conformity with section 133(e) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, kind- 
ly furnish your prepared statement to the 
subcommittee (room 2206, New Senate Office 
Building) not later than June 8, 1959. 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Trading 
With the Enemy Act. 


STUDY OF PROBLEMS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE MARKETING OF 
AUTOMOBILES 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 

importance of the automobile indus- 

try—both manufacturing and retailing— 
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to the well-being of our national econ- 
omy is common knowledge. 

Moreover, it is a readily accepted fact 
that we owe our high standard of living, 
in large part, to the development of this 
instrument of transportation and the 
contributions it has made to the eff- 
ciency and productivity of our industrial 
resources. 

It is equally well known that, for some 
time now, the conditions in the industry 
have been something less than stable. 
They have been likened, in many re- 
spects, to those prevailing in an oriental 
bazaar. Indeed, there are very few of 
us who have nct been affected, in some 
fashion, by this unstable condition, 

Therefore, it has been no surprise that 
former Congresses have found it in the 
public interest to provide legislative re- 
lief for some of this industry’s most 
pressing problems. Such was the case 
with respect to the dealers’ day in court 
measure. When signing that bill into 
law, President Eisenhower recognized, 
and so stated, that it did not solve all the 
problems of the automobile industry. 

Both the automobile manufacturers 
and their franchised dealers are cog- 
nizant of this situation, and both have 
endeavored to institute and support cor- 
rective measures. 

For example, the franchised dealers, 
through their national association, com- 
prising some 23,000 members, endorsed 
and supported the truth-in-labeling law 
in an effort to take the mystery out of 
the price of a new automobile. In addi- 
tion, the National Automobile Dealers 
Association has waged an unrelenting 
fight against unethical, misleading, and 
gimmick advertising which has con- 
tributed considerably to the confusion in 
the minds of the purchasing public. 

Dealers in my own State of Kansas, 
substantial citizens and foresighted 
small business men, have frequently 
brought these conditions to my attention. 
In their desire to remedy the situation, 
they have, on occasion, suggested that I 
study corrective measures proposed by 
their spokesmen on a local and national 
level. 

This, Mr. President, I have done in the 
past; and this I intend to do now, to- 
gether with a careful perusal of the 
findings which have resulted from a re- 
cently conducted national poll of the 
franchised dealer members of NADA. 

Reasonable and normal control of the 
distribution and service of new auto- 
mobiles seems to be the crux of the mat- 
ter. Under some recent interpretations 
of existing law, both manufacturers and 
dealers under the franchise system are 
prevented from exercising corrective jur- 
isdiction over these conditions in order to 
benefit the purchasing public. Both 
have registered a firm intention to seek 
a remedy in the public interest for this 
situation. The relationship of the sta- 
bility of the automobile industry to the 
well-being of our national economy de- 
mands that this matter receive our earn- 
est and immediate attention. 

These facts account for my personal 
interest, Mr. President. I am taking the 
matter under advisement, and in the very 
near future will make a recommendation 
to the Automobile Marketing Practice 
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Subcommittee of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, of which I 
am the senior minority member. 


NOMINATIONS ON EXECUTIVE CAL- 
ENDAR NOT TO BE CALLED TO- 
DAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce to the Senate that it 
is not the intention to bring up any 
nominations on the executive calendar 
today. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN- 
COME TAX ACT OF 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Under the order previously entered, 
the Chair lays before the Senate, House 
bill 4245, which the clerk will state by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (HR. 
4245) relating to the taxation of the 
income of life insurance companies. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Finance, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Senate is now considering H.R. 4245, 
relating to the taxation of the income of 
life insurance companies. Last year the 
Congress passed a stopgap law, which 
extended the 1955 and 1956 treatment 
for the taxation of the income of the life 
insurance companies to the calendar 
year 1957. Under this treatment, a tax 
at the regular corporate rate was levied 
on the net investment income equal to 
874 percent on the first million of such 
income and 85 percent on the balance. 
The stopgap bill, if continued, would 
yield $319 million for the year 1958. 

For the past 10 years the insurance 
companies have been left in a state of 
uncertainty as to the proper tax they 
would pay. The existing law was 
phrased so that if the so-called stopgap 
expired, the 1942 formula would im- 
mediately come into operation. The 
1942 formula has been shown by its op- 
eration to be not a dependable source of 
revenue. It fluctuated to a point where 
it yielded no revenue for 1947 and 1948. 
In the testimony before our committee 
there was, as was the case last year, 
considerable opposition to letting the 
1942 formula come into operation. 

When H.R. 10021, extending the stop- 
gap formula to the year 1957, was be- 
fore the Senate last year, I pointed out 
that, while the committee did not favor 
the stopgap formula as a permanent 
method of taxing life insurance com- 
panies, it was necessary to adopt it be- 
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cause the Treasury Department was not 
in a position to recommend a perma- 
nent formula for the taxation of life in- 
surance companies, and suggested that 
the stopgap formula be extended to the 
calendar year 1957. The Treasury De- 
partment on April 7, 1958, submitted to 
the Ways and Means Committee and to 
the Committee on Finance definite rec- 
ommendations for a permanent plan for 
the taxation of life insurance com- 
panies. However, this plan was not in 
legislative form, and the Treasury de- 
sired more time to devote to it. During 
the latter part of last year the Treasury 
held frequent consultations with the 
life insurance representatives. It was 
pointed out during these conferences 
that a shift to the total income ap- 
proach would cause a discrimination be- 
tween mutual and stock companies. 
Since the total income approach would 
start with net gain from operations 
after payment of dividends to policy- 
holders, the stock companies contended 
that the mutual companies by increas- 
ing the size of their dividends could 
greatly reduce their tax burden in a 
manner not available to the stock 
companies. 

On November 17, 1958, the Treasury 
outlined to a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means a combina- 
tion formula which would combine ele- 
ments of a net investment income ap- 
proach and a total income approach. 
The investment income approach would 
represent a minimum tax and the mutual 
companies would not be permitted, in 
general, to deduct policy dividends in 
arriving at this phase of the tax. Other 
features of the plan would tax one-half 
of the excess of operating gains over 
investment income—largely underwrit- 
ing gains—and tax the other half of 
the underwriting gain if distributed to 
the shareholder. This combination ap- 
proach with some modifications was 
adopted by the House and was consid- 
ered by the Finance Committee. The 
Finance Committee held 3 weeks of hear- 
ings on the House measure. The hear- 
ings are printed and copies are on the 
Senators’ desks. It will be seen that the 
hearings cover 704 pages of testimony. 

The House bill, H.R. 4245, as amended 
by the committee, is now before the Sen- 
ate. Our committee is of the opinion 
that this bill, as amended by the com- 
mittee, represents a permanent method 
for the taxation of life insurance com- 
panies. It taxes life insurance com- 
panies not only upon their investment 
income, which was the method employed 
for the taxing of life insurance com- 
panies since 1920, but also for the first 
time reaches out and taxes underwrit- 
ing income. 

This is a most complicated bill, and 
is fully explained in the committee re- 
port, which covers 132 pages. It will 
yield approximately $500 million for 
1958, and at least $535 million for 1959. 
In fact, I think we can safely call this 
bill a $600 million tax bill. 

In framing a bill of this importance 
our committee felt it important to main- 
tain as far as possible the competitive 
relationship between stock and mutual 
companies. The total number of life 
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insurance companies has been increas- 
ing rapidly in recent years. Of 1,350 life 
insurance companies in operation in 
1958, there were 1,200 stock companies 
and 150 mutual companies. Under ex- 
isting law, the mutuals paid 75 percent 
of the total revenue and the stock com- 
panies 25 percent. Under the commit- 
tee bill the mutuals will pay 69 percent 
of the total revenue and the stock com- 
panies 31 percent. In terms of dollars 
of the total revenue received in 1958, 
$345 million will come from mutual com- 
panies and $155 million from stock com- 
panies. The mutual companies, of 
course, are much larger companies. At 
the end of 1958, the life insurance in- 
dustry had assets of around $107 bil- 
lion. Mutual companies hold about 
three-fourths of the assets of the in- 
dustry and have about 63 percent of the 
net operating gain after payment of 
policy dividends. 

An important change over existing law 
is that the bill taxes for the first time 
underwriting gains and recognizes un- 
derwriting losses. Trends in the indus- 
try towards group, credit, and term in- 
surance, which produce large under- 
writing profits and little income from in- 
vestments, make it important to bring 
into the tax base underwriting gains. In 
addition, the bill taxes capital gains and 
recognizes capital losses. Net long-term 
capital gains in excess of net short-term 
capital losses are taxed at a flat rate of 
25 percent. This is explained on page 8 
of the committee report. 

There are many special features for 
small and new businesses, including 
special deduction of 10 percent of invest- 
ment yielding up to a maximum of 
$25,000; the carryover losses for the 
years 1955, 1956, and 1957, instead of 
from 1958 forward; a 10-year carry-for- 
ward of net losses incurred by new busi- 
nesses in the first 5 years of their exist- 
ence; permitting underwriting losses to 
be offset against the investment income 
tax base up to a maximum of $250,000. 
These and many others are explained on 
pages 9 and 10 of the report. An exemp- 
tion is also provided for the investment 
income earned in connection with re- 
serves accumulated for qualified em- 
ployee pension and profit-sharing plans. 

Some provisions of the bill will come 
into effect gradually. The bill provides 
that the phase 1 tax base is to apply for 
1958 and subsequent years. The phase 
2 tax base also is to apply for 1958 and 
subsequent years, but under the com- 
mittee’s amendments relief under this 
phase is to be provided for the year 1958. 
For any company whose phase 2 tax 
base for that year exceeds its phase 1 tax 
base—that is, where the gain from oper- 
ations is more than twice the taxable in- 
vestment income—the phase 2 tax 
base is to be reduced by 10 percent of 
this excess. The capital gains tax ap- 
plies with respect to the calendar year 
1959 and subsequent years. The phase 
3 tax base is one-third effective for 
the calendar year 1959, two-thirds effec- 
tive for the calendar year 1960, and fully 
effective thereafter. The exemption for 
qualified pension plan reserves under 
phase 1 also is made available over 
3-year period, being one-third effective 
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in 1959, two-thirds effective in 1960, and 
fully effective thereafter. 

I shall now discuss some of the changes 
made in the House bill. 

Life insurance companies derive in- 
come from two basic sources: from in- 
vestments and from writing life insur- 
ance policies. The bill before the Sen- 
ate taxes their income from both of 
these sources. This is provided in what 
has come to be known as a 3-phase- 
tax. The first phase imposes a tax on 
the investment income; and the last two 
phases on the underwriting income or 
income from mortality and loading say- 
ings. Under phase 2, one-half of this 
underwriting income is taxed in the year 
it is earned. Under phase 3 in the 
case of stock companies, the other half 
is taxed when it is distributed. 

This underwriting income under the 
1942 formula, and also under the stop- 
gap formulas, was entirely untaxed. 
Thus, one of the major accomplishments 
of this bill is in finding a satisfactory 
way of reaching this income. 

In phase 1, both the House bill, and 
the bill as amended by the Senate Com- 
mittee, determine the tax base for in- 
vestment income on an individual com- 
pany basis. This differs from the pro- 
cedure under the 1942 formula, which 
made this determination on an industry- 
wide basis and then applied an industry- 
wide ratio to each company’s investment 
income. 

Under the committee’s amendments 
the portion of the investment income set 
aside as belonging to the policyholder, 
and therefore not taxable to the life in- 
surance company, is determined in a 
somewhat different manner from the 
procedure under the House bill. Under 
the committee amendments, the policy- 
holders’ share is determined by apply- 
ing to adjusted life insurance reserves 
an interest rate representing the aver- 
age rate of interest each company has 
earned on its assets in the current and 
4 prior years. 

The House bill also takes into account 
the current year’s earnings rates of the 
company, but it averages this with the 
interest rate assumed by the company 
in establishing its reserves, or with the 
industry average assumed rate for the 
prior year, whichever is higher. We þe- 
lieve using the company’s only earnings 
rate, particularly the 5-year average 
which the committee’s amendments pro- 
vide, is more realistic than basing the 
rate in part on an arbitrary industry- 
wide average or on the company’s as- 
sumed rate, the level of which is par- 
tially within its own control. 

The committee’s amendments also dif- 
fer from the House bill in the manner 
of determining the insurance company’s 
share of investment income and the 
manner of deducting or excluding tax- 
exempt income and the intercorporate 
dividends received deduction. The 
House bill determined the portion to tax 
to the insurance company by subtract- 
ing from a net investment income— 
from which tax-exempt interest and 
the intercorporate dividends received de- 
duction already have been deducted— 
the amount to be set aside in reserves for 
policyholders. However, this is then re- 
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duced for the portion of the total in- 
come which consisted of tax-exempt in- 
come and the intercorporate deduction. 

The committee, on the other hand, de- 
termines the share of total investment 
income belonging to the policyholders, 
including their share of tax-exempt in- 
come, and sets this aside. Then from 
the remaining income, the life insurance 
company’s share, there is deducted the 
life insurance company’s share of tax- 
exempt interest, intercorporate dividends 
received deduction, and so forth. In 
providing the formula I have described 
to the Senate it was the intention of the 
committee not to impose any tax on tax- 
exempt interest. The Treasury has as- 
sured the committee that this formula 
does not impose any tax on tax-exempt 
interest. The bill adds a proviso to the 
effect that if the formula I have de- 
scribed does result in the imposition of 
tax on this item, the formula is to be 
adjusted so that it does not do so. 

In the phase 2 tax, both the House 
and the committee allow the deduction 
of policyholder dividends, since these 
represent a return to the policyholder 
of what were initially excessive premium 
payments. This is only allowed in phase 
2, however, as policyholder dividends 
paid out of investment income do rep- 
resent returned premiums. The House 
and the committee were aware of the 
fact, with policyholder dividends allowed 
as deductions, that the weight of a tax 
on underwriting gains would be prin- 
cipally on the stock companies. More- 
over, it was recognized that stock com- 
panies have to maintain larger capital 
or surplus balances for contingencies to 
offset the fact that they do not have the 
excessive initial premium payments, In 
view of this the House and the com- 
mittee provide a special deduction equal 
to 10 percent of reserves on other than 
mutual insurance policies. The com- 
mittee’s amendments also provide, as an 
alternative to this, a deduction equal to 
3 percent of premiums on the nonmutual 
policies but only for those of 5 years or 
more. 

The pending bill, H.R. 4245, increases 
the taxes on insurance companies on an 
average of 75 percent as compared to 
the stopgap legislation under which 
taxes were last paid. 

The tax collections, as I have stated, 
for the last payment, amounted to $319 
million, while the pending bill will col- 
lect $500 million the first year and $535 
million the second year, and will increase 
thereafter. 

This income meets the estimate con- 
tained in the President’s budget, which 
was $500 million for this year. Not- 
withstanding this increase, which, in my 
judgment, is warranted, I am in receipt 
of a telegram from life insurance com- 
panies holding over 70 percent of all the 
assets of U.S. life companies. 

This telegram approves the bill now 
pending, and I call especial attention to 
that part of the telegram which ap- 
proves the proration method of treating 
tax-free interest and the dividends re- 
ceived on corporate stock which these 
companies state is similar in principle to 
the one included in all laws since 1942. 
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The telegram which I have received 
reads as follows: 

Senator Harry FLOOD BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
Old Senate Office Building: 

The undersigned life insurance companies 
which hold over 70 percent of all the assets 
of U.S. life companies favor the enactment 
of H.R. 4245 as reported by Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. The proration method 
of treating tax-free interest and the dividends 
received on corporate stock recommended by 
your committee is similar in principle to the 
one included in all laws since 1942 and we 
urge that it be adopted. 


The telegram was signed by the follow- 
ing companies, which hold more than 
70 percent of all the assets of the U.S. 
life insurance companies: Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Baltimore Life Insur- 
ance Co., Bankers Life Co., Iowa, Bankers 
Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska, Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Co., Boston Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Central Life Assur- 
ance Co., Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
urance Co., Empire State Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, General American Life Insurance 
Co., Guardian Life Insurance Co., Home 
Life Insurance Co., New York, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Lutheran 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Manhattan 
Life Insurance Co., Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Metropoliton 
Life Insurance Co., Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, Mutual Trust Life In- 
surance Co., National Life Insurance Co., 
Vermont, New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., New York Life Insurance, 
North Western Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Prudential Insurance Co., 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Binghamton, N.Y., Standard Insurance 
Co., State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that all the companies named in 
the telegram approve the bill? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes; they ap- 
prove the bill as it is. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In addition, I 
have received a telegram from two lead- 
ing imsurance companies of Virginia, 
which reads as follows: 


Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia and 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. fayor H.R. 
4245 as we understand it was reported by the 
Senate Committee on Finance and we hope 
it will be the pleasure of the Senate to enact 
it as reported. 


May 18, 1959. 


CHARLES A, TAYLOR, 
President, Life Insuarance Company of 
Virginia. 
BLAKE T. NEWTON, Jr., 
President, Shenandoah Life Insurance Co. 


One of the companies is a stock com- 
pany and the other is a mutual com- 
pany. 

These statements were made notwith- 
standing the fact, as I have said, that the 
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bill increases the average tax on life 
insurance companies by 75 percent; and 
certain companies will be forced to pay 
an increase of very much more than that. 

I wish to say, in conclusion, that in all 
my experience on the Senate Finance 
Committee, I do not believe I have seen 
any proposed legislation given more in- 
tensive and meticulous study than the 
bill now pending. The hearings lasted 
for 3 weeks, and consideration of the 
bill before the committee extended over 
2 months. The result is the bill now 
before the Senate. 

I hope the Senate will give speedy ap- 
proval to the bill. 

Mr. President, I have a letter from the 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. David A. Lindsay, dated May 
18, 1959, in which Mr. Lindsay takes the 
position that the bill as now written does 
not tax tax-exempt securities. The let- 
ter will be available to all Members of the 
Senate who desire to read it. I ask that 
it be made a part of the record. 

There being no objection the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 18, 1959. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. CHamRMan: This is in refer- 
ence to your request for the opinion of the 
Treasury Department on the effectiveness of 
the provisions of H.R. 4245, as amended by 
the Senate Finance Committee, for the ex- 
clusion of interest on State and local obli- 
gations from the taxable income of life in- 
surance companies. 

It has been the objective of the provisions 
in question to exclude fully from tax in the 
hands of life insurance companies the inter- 
est on State and municipal bonds. At the 
same time, however, it has been considered 
essential not to allow anything in the nature 
of a double deduction or a tax loophole 
arising from the special characteristics of the 
unique formula to be applied to these com- 
panies. 

In our opinion, there is no question that 
the bill H.R. 4245, as amended by your com- 
mittee, achieves these objectives. 

For purposes of phase 1, your commit- 
tee’s bill provides that a portion of the earn- 
ings on each and every investment, including 
tax-exempt interest, partially tax-exempt in- 
terest, corporate stocks, taxable bonds, and 
every other investment, is considered to be 
set aside in trust for the benefit of policy- 
holders and exempted from tax. This por- 
tion, termed the policyholders’ share of the 
investment income, is determined in accord- 
ance with the 5-year earnings rule adopted 
by your committee. 

From the company’s share of the earnings 
which remains after the exclusion of the 
policyholders’ share, there is deducted all the 
remaining amount of tax-exempt interest. 
Similarly, the 85 percent intercorporate divi- 
dend deduction and the deduction for par- 
tially tax-exempt interest are allowed with 
respect to the company's share of dividends 
and partially tax-exempt interest. The bal- 
ance of taxable income after these deduc- 
tions is included in the tax base subject to 
corporate tax rates. 

A similar procedure is provided in phase 
two of the formula. 

To resolve any possible doubts as to the 
effectiveness of these your com- 
mittee’s bill also provides that if it is estab- 
lished in any case that the application of the 
definition of taxable income just described 
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results in the imposition of tax on any tax- 
exempt interest (or upon the amount deduct- 
ible for partially tax-exempt interest or the 
portion of dividends subject to the 85 percent 
intercorporate dividend deduction), adjust- 
ment shall be made to prevent such imposi- 
tion. 

In our opinion, this additional language is 
not necessary, since we cannot envision a 
situation in which the operation of the pro- 
posed tax formula would result in the sub- 
stantive imposition of tax on municipal bond 
interest or on any other form of tax-exempt 
income. 

As you know, this is a matter which has 
been examined from all viewpoints by your 
committee, a study in which the staff of the 
Department and of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation have lent their 
fullest assistance. We are confident that the 
solution to this problem, which has been 
reached in your committee's bill, is a sound 
and effective one. Accordingly, it is our 
opinion, reached on the basis of most care- 
ful examination of H.R. 4245 as amended 
by your committee, that the bill does not 
result in the imposiiton of any tax on the 
tax-exempt interest on State and municipal 
bonds. 

Thank you for giving us this opportunity 
to express our views on this important aspect 
of H.R. 4245. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin A. LINDSAY, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
explanation of the amendments made 
by the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the explan- 
ation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


I should like to insert in the Rrconn at 
this point a listing of the major committee 
amendments, together with quotations from 
the committee report explaining the reason 
for adopting these amendments. The refer- 
ences to page numbers are to pages in the 
report from which the quotations were 
taken. 

1. The committee revised the method em- 
ployed in phase 1 of the bill in computing 
the deduction rate. Instead of this being 
the average of each company's earned rate 
and an assumed rate (the company’s own 
assumed rate for the current year or the 
industry average assumed rate for the prior 
year, whichever is higher) it is to be the 
company’s own average earned rate for the 
last 5 years (current year and 4 prior years) 
(p. 15): 

“One of the principal changes made by 
your committee’s amendment of the House 
bill relates to the method of determining the 
amount of investment income set aside with 
respect to life insurance reserves. Your 
committee’s amendments provide that the 
interest rate to be applied in determining 
this amount is to be the average rate of 
interest earned on assets (other than those 
used in carrying on the insurance trade or 
business) in the current and 4 prior taxable 
years. The House bill also used the earnings 
rate for the current year but did not de- 
pend entirely on this. Under the House bill 
the “deduction rate” was halfway between 
the current earnings rate and an assumed 
rate (either that of the individual company 
or that of the industry for the prior year, 
whichever was higher). The House bill also 
differed from your committee amendments 
in that the earnings rate used was only that 
of the current year rather than the 5-year 
average provided by your committee's 
amendments. 

“Your committee decided to use only the 
earnings rate because, as was pointed out in 
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its hearings, there are certain problems in 
the use of an assumed rate. For example, 
allowing a company to use its own assumed 
rate to some extent still makes it possible 
for a company to vary its own tax burdens 
by making liberal or conservative evalua- 
tions as to its reserve needs. On the other 
hand, allowing a company to use an in- 
dustry average assumed rate means to some 
extent that the arbitrariness of an industry- 
wide formula such as was used in the laws 
applicable from 1942 to 1955 would still re- 
main as a factor. Also, complaints were 
made in your committee’s hearings that the 
industrywide average unduly favored certain 
large companies which used a low rate of 
interest in establishing their reserves. 
These companies would be able to obtain a 
larger deduction under phase 2 by reason 
of larger additions to reserves, yet could not 
be limited in phase 1 to the corresponding 
smaller interest additions, since they could 
use the higher industry average assumed 
rate. Your committee concluded, however, 
that rather than use the earnings rate of 
a single year, it would be more appropriate 
to use a 5-year average to prevent sharp 
rises or declines in this rate.” 

2. The committee decided that amounts 
deducted under phase 2 under the two spe- 
cial deductions, the deduction equal to 10 
percent of additions to nonparticipating re- 
serves and the deduction equal to 2 percent 
of current year’s premiums on group insur- 
ance, should be taxed under phase 3 if 
these amounts are ultimately paid out to 
stockholders. This is accomplished by re- 
quiring the amount of these two special de- 
ductions to be added to the policyholders 
surplus account (p. 26): 

“Both the House bill and your committee's 
bill also provide a second surplus account 
called the policyholders surplus account. 
Into this account is placed the half of the 
underwriting profits which are not taxed on 
a current basis. Your committee has also 
amended the bill to add to this account the 
amounts deducted with respect to nonpar- 
ticipating policies (either the 10 percent of 
additions to reserves or the 3 percent of pre- 
miums) and also the amount equivalent to 
2 percent of premiums on group insurance. 
The effect of placing these amounts in this 
account is to impose a tax on these amounts 
at any time they are withdrawn from the 
life insurance company, or when any of the 
other circumstances occur which result in 
the imposition of a phase 3 tax. Your com- 
mittee approves of the allowance of these 
deductions and believes that they provide a 
desirable cushion for special contingencies 
which may arise in the case of the policies 
involved. However, your committee con- 
cludes that if the insurance company itself 
decides to distribute these amounts to stock- 
holders, it has demonstrated that this 
cushion is no longer needed.” 

3. The committee increased the small busi- 
ness deduction under both phases 1 and 2 
from 5 percent to 10 percent of net invest- 
ment income (as otherwise computed). The 
ceiling deduction of $25,000, however, re- 
mains the same. Thus, the maximum benefit 
will be reached with an income of $250,000 
instead of $500,000 (pp. 17-18) : 

“A further deduction allowed in arriving 
at taxable investment income is the so- 
called small business deduction. Under 
your committee’s bill this is 10 percent of 
investment yield but not more than $25,000. 
Under the House bill a special small busi- 
ness deduction was allowed equal to 5 per- 
cent of a company’s net investment income 
up to a ceiling of $25,000. The small busi- 
ness deduction is patterned after the 2% 
percent differential provided on the first $1 
million of net investment income under the 
1955 stopgap formula. The substitution of 
the 5 percent by the House bill for the 2½ 
percent increased the relief for small com- 
panies which do not reach the $25,000 ceil- 
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ing, and the additional increase of this per- 
centage to 10 percent which was made by 
your committee still further increases the 
relief for such small companies. By retain- 
ing the $25,000 ceiling, the additional relief 
provided by your committee is entirely con- 
fined to the smaller life insurance com- 
panies.” 

4. The committee adopted an alternative 
to the deduction equal to 10 percent of ad- 
ditions to nonparticpating reserves. In lieu 
of this deduction taxpayers may elect to 
take a deduction equal to 3 percent of the 
current year’s premiums on nonparticipat- 
ing policies for contracts for periods of 5 
years or more (p. 22): 

“Policyholder dividends in part reflect the 
fact that mutual insurance is usually writ- 
ten on a higher initial premium basis than 
nonparticipating insurance, and thus the 
premiums returned as policyholder divi- 
dends, in part, can be viewed as a return 
of redundant premium charges. However, 
such amounts provide a cushion for mutual 
insurance companies which can be used to 
meet various contingencies. To have funds 
equivalent to a mutual company’s redun- 
dant premiums, stock companies must 
maintain relatively larger surplus and capi- 
tal accounts, and in their case the surplus 
generally must be provided out of taxable 
income. To compensate for this, the House 
bill allows a deduction for nonparticipating 
insurance equal to 10 percent of the in- 
crease in life insurance reserves attributable 
to nonparticipating life insurance (not in- 
cluding annuities). Your committee has 
recognized the validity of the reasons for 
providing such a deduction and has there- 
fore continued it in your committee’s ver- 
sion of the bill. However, basing this addi- 
tion, as does the House bill, only upon 
additions to life insurance reserves does not 
take account of the mortality risk factor 
present in policies involving only small 
reserves. To overcome this deficiency, your 
committee’s amendments provide that a 
special 3 percent deduction based on premi- 
ums is to apply, instead of the 10 percent 
deduction, where it results in a larger de- 
duction. This is a deduction equal to 3 
percent of the premiums for the current 
year attributable to nonparticipating poli- 
cies (other than group or annuity contracts) 
issued or renewed for a period of 5 years or 
more.” 

5. The committee provided that net oper- 
ations losses from the years 1955, 1956, and 
1957 may be carried forward to 1958 and 
subsequent years. 

6. The committee provided that in lieu 
of the regular 5-year carryforward of net 
operations losses, new companies for their 
first 5 years of existence are to have a 10- 
year carryforward from each of these 5 
years (p. 23): 

“The House bill provides a net operations 
loss deduction which is similar to the net 
operating loss deduction available to corpo- 
rations generally. As in the case of the net 
operating loss deduction generally available, 
under the House bill this operations loss 
deduction may be carried back 3 years or 
forward 6 years. Under the House bill these 
loss carryforwards are available only for 1958 
and subsequent years. Your committee has 
in general accepted the net operations loss 
deduction provided by the House bill but has 
made two extensions in its application. It 
has provided that a new company, for losses 
incurred in any of its first 5 years as an 
insurance company, is to have a 10-year 
carryforward of losses, rather than the usual 
5-year carryforward. Your committee made 
this change because of its special interest in 
helping new companies in getting started. 
Also, your committee recognized that for 
such companies the net operations loss 
3-year carryback provides very little assist- 
ance, since such companies are unlikely to 
have income in their early years to which 
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they can carry back losses. Thus, in effect, 
they would have available to them (without 
this amendment) only the 5-year carryfor- 
ward. A company is not considered as new 
for this provision if at any time during the 
loss year it was a nonqualified corporation 
within the meaning of the bill.” 

7. The bill presently provides that if a 
company in any year does not qualify as a 
life insurance company any income on which 
the tax was deferred under phase 3 be- 
comes due as of the end of the last year it 
qualified as a life insurance company. The 
committee amended this to provide a 2-year 
interval of nonqualification as an insurance 
company, before this phase 3 tax be- 
comes due in such cases. However, if any of 
this income on which the tax was deferred is 
paid out in this 2-year period the tax 
becomes due on this amount (pp. 27-28) : 

“Third, the House bill provided that any 
amount in the policyholders surplus account 
was to become taxable as of the end of the 
prior year, if a company ceased to be a life 
insurance company (unless the carryover 
provisions of section 381 (c) (22) were appli- 
cable to its successor). Your committee has 
in general retained this provision but has 
liberalized it somewhat by providing that 
the tax deferral is not to be terminated in 
the case of an insurance company which no 
longer qualifies as a life insurance company 
unless for 2 years it does not so qualify. 
This makes allowance for the fact that an 
insurance company through accidental cir- 
cumstances, such as the cancellation of a 
large group policy, may temporarily and 
unintentionally be disqualified as a life 
insurance company, with the result that its 
full deferred tax becomes due.” 

8. The committee changed the bill to pro- 
vide in phase 1 for a division of all items 
of income, including tax-exempt income, 
partially tax-exempt interest and dividends 
received from other corporations, between 
the policyholders and the life insurance 
company. The portion of all items attrib- 
uted to the policyholder are set aside and 
not taken into account in computing the 
life insurance company’s tax. The portion 
of the income items attributed to the 
policyholder is to be determined by ex- 
pressing the policyholders’ requirements as a 
percent of investment yield (net investment 
income plus tax-exempt income, etc.). The 
policyholder requirements (except for the 
use of the 5-year average) are determined in 
the same manner as the policy and other 
contract liability deduction under the House 
bill except that there is no downward ad- 
justment in the requirements for tax-ex- 
empt interest, etc. 

The life insurance company’s tax base is 
then computed by subtracting from its 
share of investment yield, its share of tax- 
exempt interest, its share of thirty fifty- 
seconds of partially tax-exempt interest, 
and its share of the 85 percent intercorpo- 
rate dividends received deduction. An 
added statutory proviso makes it clear that 
in no event is any tax to be imposed on tax- 
exempt interest or on the 85 percent of 
intercorporate dividends which are de- 
ductible under general code provisions. A 
somewhat similar revision was made in the 
phase two tax base (p. 17): 

“Under your committee’s amendments the 
taxable investment income of a life in- 
surance company is the life insurance com- 
pany’s share of each item of investment 
yleld, with certain reductions. The life in- 
surance company’s share of investment yield 
is the amount remaining after setting aside 
the policyholders’s share of investment 
yield. The policyholder’s share of the in- 
vestment yield is the percentage of this in- 
vestment yield represented by the policy 
and other contract liability requirements. 
Thus, the insurance company's share of the 
investment yield is the difference between 
this percentage and 100 percent. 
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“Included in this investment yield which 
is divided between the policyholder and the 
life insurance company is tax-exempt in- 
terest on State and municipal bonds, par- 
tially tax-exempt Federal bond interest, 
and 85 percent of dividends received with 
respect to which a deduction is available. 
To arrive at taxable investment income of 
the life insurance company, its share of in- 
vestment yield is reduced by its share of 
this tax-exempt interest, partially tax- 
exempt interest, and 85 percent dividends re- 
ceived deduction. The purpose of your com- 
mittee in providing this treatment is to ex- 
empt a life insurance company from tax on 
any tax-exempt interest, on thirty fifty-sec- 
onds of partially tax-exempt interest, and on 
85 percent of dividends received. To give 
further assurance that no tax is to be im- 
posed on tax-exempt interest and the other 
items, your committee has added a special 
paragraph to the bill providing that if the 
application of the definition of taxable in- 
vestment income does result in the imposi- 
tion of tax on tax-exempt interest, on the 
thirty fifty-seconds of partially tax-exempt 
interest, or on the 85 percent of dividends 
received, adjustment is to be made to the 
extent necessary to prevent any such im- 
position of tax.” 

9. The committee decided to allow policy- 
holder dividends, the 10 percent deduction 
for additions to reserves for nonparticipat- 
ing policies (or 3 percent deduction for pre- 
miums) and the 2 percent deduction for 
group insurance to add to, or create, an un- 
derwriting loss which may be offset against 
phase one taxable investment income to the 
extent of $250,000 of such items, (p. 22): 

“In the case of participating policies (in- 
surance written on a mutual basis) deduc- 
tions are allowed for dividend payments or 
rate credits to policyholders, Under the 
House bill these dividend payments, al- 
though allowed as deductions in computing 
the phase 2 tax base, were not allowed to 
reduce taxable investment income under 
phase 1 or to create a net operations loss 
which could be carried over and applied in 
reduction of underwriting gains of another 
year. Under your committee’s bill these 
dividends (plus certain other deductions de- 
scribed below) are allowed as offsets against 
the phase 1 tax base, or are allowed to cre- 
ate an underwriting loss for tax purposes, 
up to the extent of $250,000. Your commit- 
tee realized that to permit these dividends 
to offset in full the phase 1 tax base would 
in effect allow mutual companies to dis- 
tribute their investment income as dividends 
without payment of tax. On the other 
hand, it recognized that smaller mutual 
companies paying what are recognized as 
ordinary policyholder dividends may, never- 
theless, incur underwriting losses if they at- 
tempt to expand their operations. It was 
the problem faced by these smaller mutual 
companies that led your committee to the 
conclusion that policyholder dividends 
should be allowed as deductions, to a lim- 
ited extent, in determining any underwrit- 
ing loss to be offset against the phase 1 tax- 
able investment income.” 

10. The committee adopted a provision 
preventing a double tax with respect to re- 
insurance where the reinsuring company 
pays the ceding company’s tax with respect 
to the reinsurance (pp. 38-39) : 

“Modified coinsurance is a form of in- 
demnity reinsurance (as contrasted to as- 
sumption reinsurance) to indemnify an in- 
surer against a risk it has assumed. Hence, 
as distinct from assumption reinsurance, the 
initial risk in this case remains with the 
insurer but he covers this risk by reinsuring 
part or all of a contract with another in- 
surance company (referred to here as the 
reinsurer). Three forms of this indemnity 
reinsurance have been developed. The first 
of these, called coinsurance, calls for the 
premium with respect to the insurance re- 
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insured to go to the reinsurer, with the re- 
sult that the reinsurer, with respect to this 
insurance, is treated substantially in the 
manner he would be if he had issued the 
insurance policy (or part thereof) directly. 
Any expenses incurred by the initial insurer 
with respect to the policy are relmbursed by 
the reinsurer. This form of indemnity re- 
insurance presents few special tax problems. 
This is also true of the so-called yearly re- 
newable term reinsurance. Under this plan 
the initial insurer covers his risk by pur- 
chasing one year renewable term insurance 
from the reinsurer. The insurance pur- 
chased in this case is usually the face 
amount of the policy less reserves with 
the premium per thousand dollars in- 
creasing as the age of the policyholder in- 
creases. No special tax problem is involved 
here because the entire inyestment income 
at all times remains with the initial in- 
surer,” 

11. The committee agreed to provide in 
the case of organizations taxed as insurance 
companies, which would be exempt from tax 
as local beneficiary associations under section 
501 (0c) (0) except for the fact that their in- 
vestment income exceeded 15 percent of their 
total receipts, that (A) under the phase 1 tax 
their actuarial reserves are to be treated as 
life insurance reserves even though not re- 
quired by State law and (B) under the 
phase 2 tax only a small proportion of de- 
creases in reserves built up before 1958 aris- 
ing from voluntary lapses of policies are to 
be taken into account in determining receipts 
(pp. 36-37) : 

“Under present law (sec. 501 (c) (9)), vol- 
untary employees’ beneficiary associations 
providing for the payment of life, sick, acci- 
dent, or other benefits to members of the 
association or their dependents are exempt 
from income tax if no part of their net earn- 
ings inures to the benefit of any pri- 
vate shareholder or individual (other than 
through these payments) and if 85 percent 
or more of their income consists of amounts 
collected from the members and amounts 
contributed by the employer. The attention 
of your committee has been called to the 
fact that some employee beneficiary associa- 
tions meet all of the requirements for this 
exemption except for the fact that more 
than 15 percent of their income consists of 
earnings on accumulated funds. As a result, 
they fail to qualify for exemption, since less 
than 85 percent of their income in derived 
from the employees or the employer. In the 
past, when such associations, because of this 
excess investment income, failed to qualify 
for exemption, they were taxed as life insur- 
ance companies where they paid life, sick- 
ness, or accident benefits. However, under 
the bill as passed by the House, no portion 
of their income would be set aside as belong- 
ing to the policyholder, as distinct from the 
insurance company, because the reserves of 
these companies do not meet the definition 
of ‘life insurance reserves’ in one respect: 
These reserves are not required by law. To 
meet this problem, your committee has 
amended the bill to provide that in the case 
of policies issued by organizations which 
would qualify under section 501(c) (9) except 
for the 85-percent requirement, reserves are 
to qualify as life insurance reserves even 
though not required by State law. 

“In addition, the attention of your com- 
mittee was called to one of these employee 
beneficiary associations where there appar- 
ently would have been a large phase 2 tax 
base because there was a large volume of 
voluntary lapses in policies, This results in 
decreases in reserves, which in turn increase 
the income subject to the phase 2 tax. 
These were lapses in policies issued before 
January 1, 1958, and thus the reserves were 
built up in a period before any phase 2 tax 
was applicable. To the extent there are no 
offsetting increases in reserves occurring cur- 
rently, these lapses, in large part, at least, 
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represent pre-1958 income. Because of this, 
your committee concluded that it would be 
appropriate to take these voluntary lapses 
into account only to the extent of 11% 
percent of any decrease in life insurance re- 
serves attributable to them with respect to 
policies issued before January 1, 1958. This 
will have the effect, in the case called to the 
attention of your committee, of imposing 
approximately the same tax in 1958 as was 
imposed in 1957. This is an elective provi- 
sion, and those who elect it are not to have 
available to them the carry-forward of losses 
from years prior to 1958 or the special 1958 
10-percent reduction in the phase 2 tax base 
to the extent that this base exceeds the 
phase 1 tax base.“ 

12. The committee agreed that distribu- 
tions to shareholders in redemption of life 
insurance stock are not to be treated as re- 
sulting in a phase 3 tax if the stock was 
issued before 1958, if the stock is limited as 
to dividends, and if the stock can be called 
at the option of the company at a premium 
of not more than 5 percent (p. 38): 

“Under phase 3, the bill in general provides 
that distributions to shareholders after 1958 
are to be treated as being made first out of 
the shareholders surplus account to the ex- 
tent of any balance in this account, then out 
of the policyholders surplus account, to the 
extent of any balance in this account, and 
finally out of all other accounts. Only after 
tax has been paid on the amount of policy- 
holders surplus may redemptions be made 
out of surplus without tax effect. The atten- 
tion of your committee has been called to 
situations where this may result in hardship 
because the companies involved had issued 
special callable stock before 1958 with the 
agreement that it would be callable at a 
small premium when the company no longer 
required the use of the funds. Under the 
general priority of distributions established 
under phase 3, the redemption of this stock 
would under the House bill result in a phase 
3 tax whenever distributions exceed any bal- 
ance in the shareholders surplus account, 
To prevent this effect where the clear and 
obvious intent of the parties involved was to 
make the funds available to the insurance 
company only for the period of time the 
funds were needed by the company, your 
committee has added a proviso to the bill 
providing that a distribution in redemption 
of stock issued before 1958 under certain 
conditions is not to be considered a distribu- 
tion for purposes of applying the distribution 
priorities referred to above. The conditions 
which must be met are that the stock must 
at all times be limited as to dividends, and 
be callable at the option of the company at a 
price not in excess of 105 percent of the 
amount initially paid in with respect to the 
stock.“ 

13. Although the phase 3 tax is not to 
apply to 1958 income, the committee agreed 
to set up the shareholders surplus account 
for income of 1958. Therefore amounts 
taxed in 1958 can be paid out in subsequent 
years without first paying a tax on distrib- 
uted income of the subsequent year (p. 26): 

“The effect of the amendment made by 
your committee establishing this account for 
1958 and subsequent years, instead of for 
1959 and subsequent years, is to permit life 
insurance companies to distribute amounts 
with respect to which they paid tax for 1958, 
without first having to pay tax on amounts 
earned in 1959 (and possibly subsequent 
years) on which the tax had been deferred. 
This seems desirable in view of the fact that 
companies could not plan their 1958 distribu- 
tions with knowledge as to the tax effect of 
any phase 3 tax.” 

14. The committee agreed in phase 3 
to lower the ceiling for the policyholders 
surplus account. The 60-percent ceiling was 
lowered to 50 percent in the case of pre- 
miums. In the case of reserves the commit- 
tee provided a ceiling of 25 percent of addi- 
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tions to reserves since 1958 or 15 percent of 
total reserves, whichever is higher, instead 
of the present single limit of 25 percent of 
reserves (p. 27): 

“Second, the House bill provided that the 
balance in the policyholders surplus account 
could not exceed 25 percent of life insurance 
reserves or 60 percent of net premiums re- 
ceived in the current year, whichever is the 
higher. When the cumulative balance ex- 
ceeded the higher of these two limits, the 
excess over the higher limit was subjected 
to tax. Your committee has accepted the 
concept of a ceiling on the policyholders sur- 
plus account but has provided somewhat dif- 
ferent limitations from those specified in the 
House bill, Thus, under your committee’s 
amendments, the maximum amount in the 
policyholders surplus account may not ex- 
ceed the highest of the following: (a) 15 
percent of total life insurance reserves, or 
(b) 25 percent of the cumulative additions 
to life insurance reserves since 1958, or (c) 
50 percent of the net premiums received 
during the year. 

“This modification was made by your com- 
mittee in order to place relatively more em- 
phasis on increases in reserves since 1958. 
It is believed that this will be relatively 
more favorable for the new und expanding 
companies.” 

15. The committee agreed to provide as- 
sessment companies with a 3-percent as- 
sumed rate of interest on their reserves for 
phase 1. Although they set aside a por- 
tion of assessments as reserves, since they 
have no assumed rate they technically would 
have no policy reserve requirements without 
this change (p. 35): 

“In the case of mutual assessment com- 
panies, the House bill and also prior law 
provided that amounts deposited by these 
companies with State officials as guarantee 
or reserve funcs, and also funds maintained 
exclusively for the payment of claims, were 
to be treated as life insurance reserves. 
Thus, these assessment companise have con- 
sistently been treated as life insurance com- 
panies and it was thought that they were so 
treated under the House bill. However, in 
determining the division of investment in- 
come between policyholders and the life in- 
surance company, both for purposes of phase 
1 and phase 2 tax bases, it is necessary to 
have an assumed rate of interest. However, 
these assessment companies have no interest 
rate which qualifies for this purpose. To 
overcome this deficiency, your committee has 
amended the bill to provide that the as- 
sumed rate of interest for these mutual 
assessment companies is to be 3 percent.” 

16. Where a company has reinsured policies 
of assessment companies and reserves of 
these companies are used by the reinsuring 
company to cover deficiency reserves and 
loading expenses with respect to the rein- 
sured policies, the committee agreed that the 
reserves are to qualify as deficiency reserves 
to the extent that they do not represent 
loading expenses. Therefore decreases in 
these deficiency reserves (except for the load- 
ing element) will not be treated as taxable 
income (pp. 31-32) : 

“Cases were called to the attention of your 
committee where companies had reinsured 
policies of assessment companies and the re- 
serves of these companies were used by the 
reinsuring company to cover the difference 
between the gross premiums required under 
ordinary life insurance and the smaller pre- 
miums payable under the original assess- 
ment-type policies. Your committee thought 
that these reserves should qualify as defi- 
ciency reserves to the extent they did not rep- 
resent loading expenses. Therefore, the defi- 
nition of deficiency reserves has been modi- 
fled by your committee so that it refers to 
‘that portion’ of a reserve which meets the 
specified conditions, and so that portion 
which qualifies will be covered by this pro- 
vision. In addition, your committee made 
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certain technical changes in this provision 
to express it in terms of individual contracts 
instead of in terms of a group of contracts.” 

17. Where a company sold its entire indus- 
trial insurance business in 1958, the commit- 
tee agreed the sale is to be considered a capi- 
tal transaction. Since capital gains and 
losses are not to be taxed in 1958 such trans- 
actions would have no tax effect in 1958. No 
implications are to be drawn from this, how- 
ever, as to the tax treatment of such trans- 
actions in the future (p. 30): 

Second, your committee has provided that 
where a life insurance company sells all of 
its business of one particular type, such as 
an entire industrial life insurance depart- 
ment, in either a single transaction or series 
of related transactions to another company 
(or companies) the transaction is to be 
treated as a sale of a capital asset if the trans- 
action occurred in 1958. Since capital gains 
under the bill are taxable in 1958, this in ef- 
fect means that for 1958 such a transaction 
is not to have any tax effect. By making this 
amendment, however, your committee in- 
tends no inference to be drawn as to the 
treatment of similar transactions in subse- 
quent years. Where a company did in 1958 
sell all of its insurance contracts of one par- 
ticular type, your committee believed that 
it would be unfair to retroactively impose a 
tax in such a case, since this is the type of 
transaction a company would have been 
likely not to have made had it had any 
knowledge that any sizable tax was applica- 
ble.” 

18, The committee agreed to permit com- 
panies to make an election for 1958 only 
between the approximate and exact methods 
of revaluing preliminary term reserves to a 
net level premium basis. Then under the 
committee decision, the company would have 
a new election between these methods bind- 
ing for 1959 and subsequent years (p. 31): 

“The House bill provides that the election 
to take the exact revaluation method or the 
approximate revaluation method is a binding 
election once made and must be adhered to 
unless a change is approved by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate. Your committee has 
modified this, however, to provide that, if 
for 1958 a life insurance company selects 
the approximate revaluation method, it may 
change and select the exact revaluation for 
1959 and subsequent years without the con- 
sent of the Secretary or his delegate. This 
flexibility in elections is provided because 
it has been suggested to your committee 
that the time now is too short to permit 
many insurance companies to make the 
computations necessary under the exact re- 
valuation method for 1958. This makes the 
adoption of the approximate method neces- 
sary for 1958 and if the election were to be 
binding would make it impossible for a 
company to shift over to the exact method 
in a subsequent year unless the shift were 
approved by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

19. The committee agreed to make it clear 
in the committee report that life insurance 
departments of mutual savings banks are 
to be treated as life insurance companies for 
all purposes of the bill. It also agreed to 
provide in the statute that these depart- 
ments of mutual savings banks are to have 
until April 16, instead of until March 16, 
each year to determine the amount of their 
policyholder dividends (pp. 37-38): 

“The attention of your committee was 
called to the fact that in the case of life 
insurance departments of mutual savings 
banks in certain cases there is a centralized 
auditing of the life insurance departments 
for all of such departments within one 
State. It is further understood that the 
auditors in such cases make recommenda- 
tions to the mutual savings banks as to the 
policyholder dividends which they believe 
should be made in the case of the bank’s 
life insurance policies. Experience has indi- 
cated that it is not possible in all cases to 
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supply this information to the boards of 
directors of mutual savings banks in time for 
them to set aside the amount determined for 
policyholder dividends before the 16th day of 
March of the year following the year of lia- 
bility. Your committee decided, therefore, 
to give mutual savings banks with these life 
insurance departments up to April 16 for the 
determination of policyholder dividends. 

“Your committee would also like to make 
it clear that, wherever in the bill there is a 
reference to a life insurance company, in the 
case of mutual savings banks with life in- 
surance departments this is intended to in- 
clude such a life insurance department. It 
is your committee’s understanding that this 
is the effect of section 594 of the code, which 
imposes a substitute tax in the case of mu- 
tual savings banks having separate life in- 
surance departments. The substitute tax 
provided in this case consists of two partial 
taxes: one a partial tax on the regular mu- 
tual savings bank operations and the second 
a tax on the life insurance department activ- 
ities of the bank, the latter being computed 
in the same manner as for a separate life 
insurance company.” 

20. The committee agreed to provide that 
foreign insurers may for phase 3 allocate 
the portion of a distribution that is allocable 
to U.S. business on the basis of either U.S. 
surplus to total surplus (as in the bill) or 
on the basis of U.S. insurance liabilities to 
total insurance liabilities, It also provided 
apportionment rules where a Canadian com- 
pany mutualizes, along the lines of those 
provided elsewhere in the bill (pp. 33-40) : 

“For purposes of the phase 3 tax base, the 
House bill determines the portion of a dis- 
tribution which is allocable to U.S. business 
on the basis of the ratio of the amount as- 
sumed to be the U.S. surplus to the company's 
actual total surplus. As an alternative to 
this your committee’s amendments provide 
that the portion of a distribution considered 
as being made with respect to U.S. business 
can be determined on the basis of the ratio 
of the insurance liabilities of the company 
in the United States to the company’s total 
insurance liabilities. Your committee’s bill 
also provides apportionment rules where a 
foreign insurance company mutualizes.” 

21. Since under the bill capital gains oc- 
curring prior to 1959 are not taxed, the com- 
mittee agreed to provide that proceeds from 
installment payments received after 1958 on 
pre-1959 sales are not subject to tax (p. 30): 

“Your committee has retained the basic 
capital gains provisions of the House bill but 
has made two relatively minor modifications 
in the treatment provided by the House bill. 
First, it is provided in the case of transac- 
tions, such as installment sales, where the 
transaction occurred before the effective date 
of the capital gains provision, namely, before 
January 1, 1959, no capital gains tax is to 
apply merely because payment is received 
after that date.” 

22. Where an insurance company is re- 
quired to shift to an accrual method of ac- 
counting an adjustment in income is taxed 
by a measurement which includes one-tenth 
of the adjustment in 1957 income (then after 
this additional tax is determined, the final 
tax on the adjustment is 10 times this 
amount). The committee agreed to provide 
that in measuring the additional tax on this 
adjustment under 1957 law that the 2 for 1 
limit (designed to tax investment income of 
overcapitalized companies at 52 percent) is 
not to be taken into account by reason of 
this adjustment. It also agreed to provide 
that for the additional tax on the adjust- 
ment any effect of this additional income in 
reducing the special interest deduction 
(where investment income was less, or only 
slightly exceeded, interest requirements) is 
to be ignored (p. 32-33}: 

“Your committee’s amendments accept 
the House method of computing the tax 
with respect to the accounting adjustment 
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with two minor modifications. The com- 
mittee has provided that, in measuring the 
additional tax on this adjustment for 1957, 
there is not to be taken into account the 
special ceiling on the policy deduction in 
the 1957 law (designed to tax investment 
income of overcapitalized companies at 52 
percent) where the reserve and other policy 
liability deduction otherwise available was 
not allowed to exceed two times the re- 
quired interest on life insurance reserves. 
Also, your committee ^as provided that the 
special interest deduction available where 
investment income is less, or only slightly 
exceeds, the required interest on the re- 
serves is not to be reduced because of the 
increase in investment income for 1957 re- 
sulting from the adjustment. The one- 
tenth of the readjustment income taken 
into account in 1957 (which after the tax 
is obtained is subsequently multiplied by 
10) is a rough approximation of the result 
which would be obtained if this income 
were spread back over a 10-year period. 
The fact that these special provisions apply 
in 1957 is no indication that they would 
apply in the other 9 years of this spread 
and, therefore, since the tax determination 
is based upon a multiple of the 1957 tax 
computation, your committee concluded 
that it generally would achieve the wrong 
result to spread in effect the application of 
these special provisions over the other 9 
years.” 

23. The committee agreed to make it clear 
under the bill that the interest paid deduc- 
tion is to be available where a life insur- 
ance company is required to make payments 
or credits on special contingency reserves 
of a nonforfeitable character which it must 
hold as a liability under some group insur- 
ance policy such as that authorized under 
the Federal Employees Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954 (p. 17). 

“In addition, your committee has added a 
provision to make it clear that interest 
added by a life insurance company to special 
contingency reserves required by section 8 
(d) of the Federal Employees Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954 are to be included in 
this category. All of the interest payments 
included under this provision are similar 
in nature to the deduction for interest 
paid or credited on deposits by a bank and 
therefore properly are not taken into ac- 
count in determining the income of the 
life insurance company making the pay- 
ment.” 

24. The committee agreed to make the 
phase 3 tax gradually effective over a 3- 
year period, with the result that one-third 
of the phase 3 tax otherwise payable in 
1959 will be due; two-thirds of the 1960 
tax will be due; and the full tax will be 
due in 1961 (pp. 25-26). 

“Under the House bill this phase 3 addi- 
tion to the tax was to be fully effective for 
1959 and subsequent years. Your committee 
decided, however, that since this repre- 
sented a new tax, more time should be given 
insurance companies to adjust to it. For 
that reason your committee’s amendments 
make this tax one-third effective in 1959, 
two-thirds effective in 1960, and fully effec- 
tive in 1961. This tax relief under phase 3 
for 1959 and 1960, however, is to be avall- 
able only in the case of actual distributions 
and not under any of the other circum- 
stances which may result in the imposition 
of a phase 3 tax.” 

25. The committee agreed to treat variable 
annuity companies as life insurance com- 
panies for tax purposes and their reserves 
as life insurance reserves. This treatment 
is provided for a 5-year period to give Con- 
gress an opportunity to review the treatment 
at that time to determine whether they 
should come under the life insurance provi- 
sions or some special provisions should be 
adopted for them (pp. 35-36) : 

“Your committee has added a provision to 
the House bill to make it clear that variable 
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annuities are in general to be taxed in the 
same manner as other annuities. This was 
considered especially desirable in view of 
the recent Supreme Court case in this area 
(Securities and Exchange Commission v. 
Variable Life Insurance Company of America 
et al., March 23, 1959), Thus, companies is- 
suing such contracts will, if they otherwise 
qualify, be treated as life insurance com- 
panies. Variable annuities differ from the 
ordinary or fixed dollar annuities in that the 
annuity benefits payable under the variable 
annuity vary with the insurance company’s 
overall investment experience. The fixed 
dollar annuity, on the other hand, guaran- 
tees the payment of a specified amount ir- 
respective of the actual investment earnings. 
Both the fixed dollar annuities and the vari- 
able annuities, however, are based upon the 
principle of paying out either specified 
amounts, or specified units with values 
which vary with investment experience, over 
the life of each member of an annuitant 
group. Thus, in both cases the insuring 
company bears the mortality risk. In view of 
this your committee believes variable an- 
nuities should in general be treated like 
other annuities for tax purposes. 

“Your committee’s amendments provide 
that variable annuity contracts using recog- 
nized mortality tables but with annuity 
payments based on the investment experi- 
ence of the company issuing the contract 
are to be treated as regular annuity contracts 
for purposes of the life insurance company 
tax. Therefore, such reserves will qualify 
as life insurance reserves and companies 
primarily issuing such policies will qualify 
as life insurance companies for Federal in- 
come tax purposes. The current earnings 
rate of such a company to be used in deter- 
mining the portion of investment income 
belonging to the policyholder and the por- 
tion representing the life insurance com- 
pany’s share is to be computed in the usual 
manner, except that there is to be deducted 
from the company's current earnings rate 
any actuarial margin charge prescribed by 
the contract. This same rate is also to be 
used as the company's assumed rate of in- 
terest. 

“This actuarial margin charge represents 
a charge made by the company to cover 
general expenses which are over and above 
the expenses provided for in the charges 
made against premiums. In addition, this 
actuarial margin provides contingency mor- 
tality reserves as well as the profit margin 
for the shareholders of the company.“ 

26. The committee agreed to impose cer- 
tain limitations on the application of phase 
2 for the 1958 tax liability. If the phase 
2 tax base for 1958 (after deduction of the 
phase 1 base from gain from operations 
and reduction of the remainder by 50 per- 
cent) exceeds the phase 1 tax base, the 
phase 2 tax base is to be reduced by 10 
percent of this excess (p. 23): 

“In view of the fact that the tax on 
underwriting gains is entirely a new tax for 
life insurance companies, your committee 
has added a special provision limiting the 
additional tax which may arise as a result 
of taxing underwriting gains for the first 
time. It has added a proviso to the effect 
that for the calendar year 1958 if the half 
of the underwriting gain taxed currently 
(phase 2 tax base) exceeds the taxable in- 
vestment income (phase 1 tax base) the 
amount of underwriting gain taxed current- 
ly is to be reduced by 10 percent of the 
amount by which this exceeds the taxable 
investment income. This will ameliorate 
the initial impact of this phase 2 tax.” 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Finance for yielding to me. My pur- 
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pose at this time is to make an inquiry 
to establish legislative intent. My in- 
quiry relates to section 804 (c (1), and 
my question is this: 

Is it the intent of section 804(c) (1) of 
the bill to grant to a life insurance com- 
pany a deduction under phase 1 for the 
real estate taxes, depreciation, and 
other expenses attributable to office 
space owned by the company and uti- 
lized in connection with its investment 
function? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I will say, in 
answer to the Senator’s question, that I 
have submitted his question to the 
Treasury Department, and what I now 
say in reply has been approved by the 
Treasury Department. In answering 
this question, I wish to refer to the com- 
mittee report which on page 14 refers to 
a deduction for investment and similar 
expenses. It states: 


The other similar expenses which, under 
both the House bill and your committee’s 
bill, are deductible are real estate expense, 
depreciation, depletion, and trade or busi- 
ness deductions, but only to the extent 
these deductions relate to the investment 
income and not to the income of the insur- 
ance business as such. 


It is, therefore, the intent of section 
804 (00 (1) to grant a life insurance 
company a deduction under phase 1 for 
the real estate taxes, depreciation, and 
other expenses attributable to office 
space owned by the company and uti- 
lized in connection with its investment 
function. Such items would be deducti- 
ble as general investment expenses and 
as such would be subject to the limita- 
tions of section 804(c) (1). 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. This state- 
ment has been approved by the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments 
be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed 
to en bloc are as follows: 


On page 3, line 19, to strike out “and”; 
after line 19, to insert: 

(B) in the case of policies issued by an 
organization which meets the requirements 
of section 501(c) (9) other than the require- 
ment of subparagraph (B) thereof, and”; 

At the beginning of line 24, to strike out 
“(B)” and insert “(C)”; on page 4, after line 
14, to insert: 

“For purposes of this part, the rate of 
interest assumed in calculating the reserves 
described in subparagraphs (A) and (B) shall 
be 3 percent.” 

In line 20, after the word reserves“, to 
strike out: 

“For purposes of this paragraph and sub- 
section (c), the term ‘deficiency reserves’ 
means the total present value of the amounts 
by which— 

“(A) the net premiums required for life 
insurance and annuity contracts, exceeds 

“(B) the actual premiums and other con- 
sideration charged for such contracts.” and, 
in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“For purposes of this subsection and sub- 
section (c), the deficiency reserves for any 
contract is that portion of the reserve for 
such contract equal to the amount (if any) 
by which— 

“(A) the present value of the future net 
premiums required for such contract, exceeds 
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“(B) the present value of the future actual 
premiums and consideration charged for such 
contract.”; 

On page 6, after line 20, to insert: 

“(g) VARIABLE ANNUITIES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL. For purposes of this 
part, an annuity contract includes a contract 
which provides for the payment of a variable 
annuity computed on the basis of recognized 
mortality tables and the investment experi- 
ence of the company issuing the contract. 

“(2) CURRENT EARNINGS RATE.—For pur- 
poses of section 805 (b) (1), the current earn- 
ings rate of a life insurance company with 
respect to contracts described in paragraph 
(1) is the current earnings rate determined 
under such section reduced by— 

“(A) the annual rate of the actuarial 
margin charge as prescribed by the contract, 
or 

(B) if no such rate is prescribed by the 
contract, the percentage obtained by dividing 
the amount of the actuarial margin charge 
on all contracts described in paragraph (1) 
issued by the taxpayer by the mean of the 
taxpayer’s assets obligated under all such 
contracts to satisfy liabilities under all such 
contracts. 

“(3) AssuMED RATE. For purposes of this 
part, the rate of interest assumed by the tax- 
payer for any taxable year in calculating the 
reserve on an annuity contract described in 
paragraph (1) shall be the percentage ob- 
tained under paragraph (2). 

“(4) INCREASES AND DECREASES IN RE- 
SERVES—In the case of annuity contracts 
described in paragraph (1)— 

“(A) for purposes of section 810, any in- 
crease in reserves shall be computed cnly 
with respect to increases by reason of pre- 
miums and gross investment income, and 

“(B) for purposes of section 810, any de- 
crease in reserves shall be computed only 
with respect to decreases by reason of bene- 
fits paid under such contracts. 

“(5) TERMINATION. —Paragraphs (1), (2), 
(8), and (4) shall not apply with respect to 
any taxable year beginning after December 
31, 1962.” 

On page 9, after line 2, to insert: 

“(3) SPECIAL RULE FOR 1959 AND 1960.—If 
any amount is subtracted from the policy- 
holders surplus account under section 
815(c)(3) for a taxable year beginning in 
1959 or 1960 on account of a distribution in 
1959 or 1960 (not including any distribution 
treated under section 815(d) (2) (B) as made 
in 1959 or 1960), the tax imposed for such 
taxable year on the life insurance company 
taxable income shall be the amount deter- 
mined under paragraph (1) reduced by the 
following percentage of the amount by which 
the tax imposed by paragraph (1) is (with- 
out regard to this paragraph) increased, on 
account of the amount so subtracted, by 
reason of section 802 (b) (3)— 

(A) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning in 1959, 6624 percent; and 

“(B) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning in 1960, 3314 percent. 

The preceding sentence shall not apply with 
respect to any payment treated as a distribu- 
tion under section 815(d) (3).” 

On page 10, line 2, after “section 804)”, to 
strike out “or” and insert “or, if smaller,”; 
in line 3, after the numerals “809”, to strike 
out “(a)”; in the same line, after the comma, 
to strike out “whichever is the smaller,”; 
after line 10, to insert: 

“In the case of a taxable year beginning 
in 1958, if the amount determined under 
paragraph (2) (without regard to this sen- 
tence) exceeds the amount determined un- 
der paragraph (1), the amount taken into 
account under paragraph (2) shall be re- 
duced by an amount equal to 10 percent of 
such excess.“ 

After line 16, to strike out: 

“SUBPART B—INVESTMENT INCOME 


“Sec. 804. Taxable investment income, 
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Sec. 804. Policy and other contract liability 
deduction. 


“Sec. 806. Change of basis in computing 
reserves. 
“Sec. 804. TAXABLE INVESTMENT INCOME. 

“(a) IN GENERAL. For purposes of this 
part, the amount of the taxable investment 
income for any taxable year shall be an 
amount (not less than zero) equal to the 
net investment income (determined under 
subsection (c)), minus the policy and other 
contract liability deduction (determined un- 
der section 805). 

“(b) Gross INVESTMENT INCoME.—For pur- 
poses of this part, the term ‘gross invest- 
ment income’ means the sum of the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) INTEREST, ETC.—The gross amount of 
income from— 

“(A) interest, 
royalties, 

“(B) the entering into of any lease, mort- 
gage, or other instrument or agreement from 
which the life insurance company derives 
interest, rents, or royalties, and 

“(C) the alteration or termination of any 
instrument or agreement described in sub- 
paragraph (B) 

“(2) SHORT-TERM CAPITAL GAIN.—In the case 
of taxable year beginning after December 31, 
1958, the amount (if any) by which the net 
short-term capital gain exceeds the net long- 
term capital loss. 

“(3) TRADE OF BUSINESS INCOME.—The gross 
income from any trade or business (other 
than an insurance business) carried on by 
the life insurance company, or by a partner- 
ship of which the life insurance company 
is a partner. In computing gross income 
under this paragraph, there shall be ex- 
cluded any item described in paragraph (1). 

“Except as provided in paragraph (2), in 
computing gross investment income under 
this subsection, there shall be excluded any 
gain from the sale or exchange of a capital 
asset, and any gain considered as gain from 
the sale or exchange of a capital asset. 

“(c) NET INVESTMENT INCOME DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this part, the term ‘net in- 
vestment income’ means the gross invest- 
ment income less the following deductions: 

“(1) INVESTMENT EXPENSES.—Investment 
expenses and the taxable year. If any gen- 
eral expenses are in part assigned to or in- 
cluded in the investment expenses, the total 
deduction under this paragraph shall not 
exceed the sum of 

“(A) one-fourth of 1 percent of the 
mean of the assets (as defined in section 
805(b) (6)) held at the beginning and end 
of the taxable year, 

“(B) the amount of the mortgage serv- 
ice fees for the taxable year, plus 

“(C) whichever of the following is the 
greater: 

“(i) one-fourth of the amount by which 
the investment yield (as defined in section 
805(b) (5), but computed without any deduc- 
tion for investment expenses allowed by this 
paragraph) exceeds 334 percent of the mean 
of the assets (as defined in section 805(b) 
(6)) held at the beginning and end of the 
taxable year, reduced by the amount de- 
scribed in subparagraph (B), or 

“(ii) one-fourth of 1 percent of the 
mean of the value of mortgages held at the 
beginning and end of the taxable year for 
which there are no mortgage service fees for 
the taxable year. 

“(2) REAL ESTATE EXPENSES.—The amount 
of taxes (as provided in section 164), and 
other expenses, for the taxable year exclu- 
sively on or with respect to the real estate 
owned by the company. No deduction shall 
be allowed under this paragraph for any 
amount paid out for new buildings, or for 
permanent improvements or betterments 
made to increase the value of any property. 

“(3) DEPRECIATION.—The deduction al- 
lowed by section 167, The deduction under 


dividends, rents, and 
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this paragraph and paragraph (2) on ac- 
count of any real estate owned and occupied 
for insurance purposes in whole or in part 
by a life insurance company shall be limited 
to an amount which bears the same ratio to 
such deduction (computed without regard to 
this sentence) as the rental value of the 
space not so occupied bears to the rental 
value of the entire property. 

“(4) Depietion.—The deduction allowed 
by section 611 (relating to depletion). 

“(5) Tax FREE INTEREST.—The amount of 
interest which under section 103 is excluded 
from gross income. 

“(6) PARTIALLY TAX EXEMPT INTEREST.—In 
lieu of the deduction allowed by section 242 
(relating to deduction for partially tax 
exempt interest), a deduction in an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
allowable under such section as— 

“(A) the normal tax rate for the taxable 
year prescribed by section 11, bears to 

“(B) the sum of the normal tax rate and 
the surtax rate for the taxable year prescribed 
by section 11. 

“(7) DIVIDENDS RECEIVED.—The deductions 
allowed by sections 243, 244, and 245. 

“(8) TRADE OR BUSINESS DEDUCTIONS.—The 
deductions allowed by this subtitle (without 
regard to this part) which are attributable to 
any trade or business (other than an insur- 
ance business) carried on by the life insur- 
ance company, or by a partnership of which 
the life insurance company is a partner; 
except that in computing the deduction 
under this paragraph— 

„(A) There shall be excluded losses 

“(i) from (or considered as from) sales 
or exchanges of capital assets, 

(Ii) from sales or exchanges of property 
used in trade or business (as defined in sec- 
tion 1231(b)), and 

“(ili) from the compulsory or involuntary 
conversion (as a result of destruction, in 
whole or in part, theft or seizure, or an ex- 
ercise of the power of requisition or con- 
demnation or the threat or imminence 
thereof) of property used in the trade or 
business (as so defined). 

“(B) Any item, to the extent attributable 
to the carrying on of the insurance business, 
shall not be taken into account. 

“(C) The deduction for net operating 
losses provided in section 172, and the spe- 
cial deductions for corporations provided in 
part VIII of subchapter B, shall not be 
allowed. 

“(9) SMALL BUSINESS DEDUCTION.—AnN 
amount equal to 5 percent of the net in- 
vestment income for the taxable year (com- 
puted without regard to this paragraph). 
The deduction under this paragraph shall 
not exceed $25,000. 


“Src. 805. POLICY AND OTHER CONTRACT LIA- 
BILITY DEDUCTION. 


„(a) In GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
part, the term ‘policy and other contract 
lability deduction’ means the sum of— 

“(1) the deduction for the investment 
yield on adjusted life insurance reserves, 

“(2) the deduction for the investment 
yield on pension plan reserves, and 

“(3) the deduction for interest paid, 
reduced by the adjustment provided in sub- 
section (e). 

“(b) DEDUCTION FOR INVESTMENT YIELD ON 
ADJUSTED LIFE INSURANCE RESERVES— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
part, the deduction for the investment yield 
on adjusted life insurance reserves is the 
amount determined by multiplying— 

“(A) the adjusted life insurance reserves, 


(0 the deduction rate. 

“(2) DEDUCTION RATE. For purposes of this 
part, the deduction rate for any taxable 
year is the amount ascertained by dividing 
by 2 the sum of— 

„(A) whichever of the following percent- 
ages is the higher— 
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“(i) the average rate of interest assumed 
by the taxpayer in calculating life insurance 
reserves (other than pension plan reserves), 
or 

“(ii) a percentage for such year to be de- 
termined and proclaimed by the Secretary 
or his delegate for the life insurance in- 
dustry as the average rate of interest as- 
sumed in calculating life insurance reserves 
(other than pension plan reserves), plus 

“(B) the investment yield rate (as defined 
in subsection (c)(1)). 


The percentage determined and proclaimed 
by the Secretary or his delegate under sub- 
paragraph (A) (ii) shall be based on such 
data with respect to life insurance com- 
panies for the preceding taxable year as the 
Secretary or his delegate considers repre- 
sentative. If the percentage determined un- 
der subparagraph (A) exceeds the invest- 
ment yield rate, the deduction rate for the 
taxable year is the investment yield rate. 

“(3) ADJUSTED LIFE INSURANCE RESERVES.— 
For purposes of this part, the term ‘adjusted 
life insurance reserves’ means 

“(A) the means of the life insurance re- 
serves (as defined in section 801(b)), other 
than pension plan reserves, at the beginning 
and end of the taxable year, multiplied by 

“(B) that percentage which equals 100 
percent— 

) increased by that percentage which 
is 10 times the average rate of interest as- 
sumed by the taxpayer in calculating such 
reserves, and 

„() reduced by that percentage which is 
10 times the deduction rate. 

“(4) AVERAGE INTEREST RATE ASSUMED.—For 
purposes of this part, the average rate of 
interest assumed in calculating reserves 
shall be computed— 

“(A) by multiplying each assumed rate of 
interest by the means of the amounts of 
such reserves computed at that rate at the 

and end of the taxable year, and 

“(B) by dividing (1) the sum of the prod- 
ucts ascertained under subparagraph (A), 
by (ii) the means of the total of such re- 
serves at the beginning and end of the tax- 
able year. 

“(5) INVESTMENT YIELD, For purposes of 
this part, the investment yield for any tax- 
able year is the net investment income for 
such taxable year computed without— 

“(A) the deduction for tax free interest 

ided by section 804(c) (5), 

“(B) the deduction for partially tax-ex- 
empt interest provided by section 804(c) (6), 

“(C) the deduction for dividends received 

vided by section 804(c) (7), and 

“(D) the small business deduction pro- 
vided by section 804(c) (9). 

“(6) Assets. For purposes of this part, 
the term ‘assets’ means all assets of the 
company (including nonadmitted assets), 
other than real and personal property (ex- 
cluding money) used by it in carrying on an 
insurance trade or business. For purposes 
of this paragraph, the amount attributable 
to— 


“(A) real property and stock shall be the 
fair market value thereof, and 

“(B) any other asset shall be the adjusted 
basis (determined without regard to fair 
market value on December 31, 1958) of such 
asset for purposes of determining gain on 
sale or other disposition. 

“(7) ADJUSTMENT TO MEANS FOR CERTAIN 
TRANSFERS OF LIABILITIES. For purposes of 
this part, if, during the taxable year, there 
is a change in life insurance reserves at- 
tributable to the transfer between the tax- 
‘payer and another person of liabilities under 
contracts taken into account in computing 
such reserves, then, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, the 
means of such reserves, and the mean of the 
assets, taken into account in applying para- 
graphs (2), (3), and (4) shall be appropri- 
ately adjusted, on a daily basis, to reflect the 
amounts involved in such transfer. This 
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paragraph shall not apply to reinsurance 
ceded to the taxpayer or to another person. 

“(c) DEDUCTION FOR INVESTMENT YIELD ON 
PENSION PLAN RESERVES.— 

“(1) In GENERAL. For purposes of this 
part, the deduction for the investment yield 
on pension plan reserves is the amount de- 
termined by multiplying— 

“(A) the pension plan reserves, by 

“(B) the investment yield rate. 

For purposes of this part, the investment 
yield rate is the percentage obtained by di- 
viding (i) the taxpayer’s investment yield 
for the taxable year, by (ii) the mean of the 
taxpayer's assets at the beginning and end 
of the taxable year. 

“(2) PENSION PLAN RESERVES DEFINED.—For 
purposes of this part, the term ‘pension plan 
reserves’ means that portion of the life in- 
surance reserves which is allocable to con- 
tracts— 

“(A) purchased under contracts entered 
into with trusts which (as of the time the 
contracts were entered into) were deemed to 
be (i) trusts described in section 401(a) and 
exempt from tax under section 501(a), or 
(ii) trust exempt from tax under section 165 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 or the 
corresponding provisions of prior revenue 
laws; 

“(B) purchased under contracts entered 
into under plans which (as of the time the 
contracts were entered into) were deemed to 
be plans meeting the requirements of section 
401(a) (3), (4), (5), and (6), or the require- 
ments of section 165(a) (3), (4), (5), and (6) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939; or 

“(C) provided for employees of the life 
insurance company under a plan which, for 
the taxable year, meets the requirements of 
section 401(a) (3), (4), (5), and (6). 

“(3) SPECIAL TRANSITIONAL RULE.—For pur- 
poses of this part, the amount taken into 
account as pension plan reserves shall be— 

“(A) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1957, and before 
January 1, 1959, zero; 

“(B) in the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1958, and before 
January 1, 1960, 3344 percent of the amount 
thereof (determined without regard to this 
paragraph) ; 

“(C) in the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1959, and before 
January 1, 1961, 662 percent of the amount 
thereof (determined without regard to this 
paragraph); and 

“(D) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1960, 100 percent of 
the amount thereof (determined without re- 
gard to this paragraph). 

„d) DEDUCTION For INTEREST Pam. For 
purposes of this part, the deduction for in- 
terest paid is the sum of— 

“(1) INTEREST ON INDEBTEDNESS.—All in- 
terest for the taxable year on indebtedness, 
except on indebtedness incurred or continued 
to purchase or carry obligations the interest 
on which is wholly exempt from taxation 
under this chapter. 

“(2) AMOUNTS IN THE NATURE OF INTER- 
EsT.—All amounts in the nature of interest, 
whether or not guaranteed, for the taxable 
year on insurance or annuity contracts (in- 
cluding contracts supplementary thereto) 
which do not involve, at the time of accrual, 
life, health, or accident contingencies. 

“(3) DISCOUNT ON PREPAID PREMIUMS.— 
All amounts accrued for the taxable year 
for discounts in the nature of interest, 
whether or not guaranteed, on premiums or 
other consideration paid in advance on in- 
surance or annuity contracts. 

“(e) ADJUSTMENT To Prevent DOUBLE DE- 
puctions. The adjustment referred to in 
subsection (a) is the amount determined by 
multiplying— 

“(1) the sum of the amounts deductible 
under paragraphs (5), (6), and (7) of section 
804(c), by 

“(2) the ratio— 
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“(A) the numerator of which is the sum 
of. 


“(i) the deduction for the investment 
yield on adjusted life insurance reserves, 

„) the deduction for the investment 
yield on pension plan reserves, 

(Ü) the deduction for interest paid, plus 

“(iv) the small business deduction pro- 
vided by section 804 (c) (9), and 

“(B) the denominator of which is the in- 
vestment yield for the taxable year. 


If the denominator referred to in paragraph 

(2)(B) is less than the numerator referred 

to in paragraph (2)(A), the adjustment 

under this subsection shall be the sum de- 

termined under paragraph (1). 

“Sec. 806. CHANGE oF Basis IN COMPUTING 
RESERVES, 


“If the basis for determining the amount 
of any item referred to in section 810(c) as 
of the close of the taxable year differs from 
the basis for such determination as of the 
beginning of the taxable year, then for pur- 
poses of this subpart the amount of such 
item— 

“(1) as of the close of the taxable year 
shall be computed on the old basis, and 

“(2) as of the beginning of the next tax- 
able year shall be computed on the new 
basis.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


“SUBPART B—INVESTMENT INCOME 
“Sec. 804. Taxable investment income. 


“Sec. 805. Policy and other contract liability 
requirements. 


„Sec. 806. Certain changes in reserves and 
assets. 


“Sec. 804. TAXABLE INVESTMENT INCOME, 

„(a) In GENERAL— 

“(1) EXCLUSION OF POLICYHOLDERS’ SHARE 
OF INVESTMENT YIELD.—The policyholders’ 
share of each and every item of investment 
yield (including tax-exempt interest, par- 
tially tax-exempt interest, and dividends re- 
ceived) of any life insurance company shall 
not be included in taxable investment in- 
come. For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, the policyholders’ share of any item 
shall be that percentage obtained by divid- 
ing the policy and other contract liability 
requirements by the investment yield. 

“(2) TAXABLE INVESTMENT INCOME DE- 
FINED, —For purposes of this part, the tax- 
able investment income for any taxable year 
shall be an amount (not less than zero) 
equal to the sum of the life insurance com- 
pany’s share of each and every item of in- 
vestment yield (including tax-exempt in- 
terest, partially tax-exempt interest, and 
dividends received), reduced by— 

“(A) the sum of— 

“(i) the life insurance company’s share 
of interest which under section 103 is ex- 
cluded from gross income, 

“(ii) the deduction for partially tax-ex- 
empt interest provided by section 242 (as 
modified by paragraph (3)) computed with 
respect to the life insurance company’s 
share of such interest, and 

„() the deductions for dividends re- 
ceived provided by sections 243, 244, and 245 
computed with respect to the life insurance 
company’s share of the dividends received; 
and 


“(B) the small business deduction pro- 

vided by paragraph (4). 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
life insurance company’s share of any item 
shall be that percentage which, when added 
to the percentage obtained under the second 
sentence of paragraph (1), equals 100 per- 
cent. 

“(3) PARTIALLY TAX-EXEMPT INTEREST.—For 
purposes of this part, the deduction allowed 
by section 242 shall be an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount deter- 
mined under such section without regard to 
this paragraph as (A) the normal tax rate 
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for the taxable year prescribed by section 11, 
bears to (B) the sum of the normal tax 
rate and the surtax rate for the taxable year 
prescribed by section 11. 

“(4) SMALL BUSINESS DEDUCTION.—For pur- 
poses of this part, the small business deduc- 
tion is an amount equal to 10 percent of the 
investment yield for the taxable year. The 
deduction under this paragraph shall not 
exceed $25,000. 

“(5) Excerrion.—If it is established in 
any case that the application of the defini- 
tion of taxable investment income contained 
in paragraph (2) results in the imposition 
of tax on— 

“(A) any interest which under section 103 
is excluded from gross income, 

“(B) any amount of interest which under 
section 242 (as modified by paragraph (3)) 
is allowable as a deduction, or 

“(C) an amount of dividends received 
which under sections 243, 244, and 245 is 
allowable as a deduction, 
adjustment shall be made to the extent 
necessary to prevent such imposition. 

“(b) Gross INVESTMENT INCOME.—For pur- 
poses of this part, the term ‘gross investment 
income’ means the sum of the following: 

“(1) INTEREST, ETc.—The gross amount of 
income from— 

“(A) interest, dividends, rents, and roy- 
alties, 

B) the entering into of any lease, mort- 
gage, or other instrument or agreement from 
which the life insurance company derives 
interest, rents, or royalties, and 

“(C) the alteration or termination of any 
instrument or agreement described in sub- 
paragraph (B). 

“(2) SHORT-TERM CAPITAL GAIN.—In the case 
of a taxable year beginning after December 
81, 1958, the amount (if any) by which the 
net short-term capital gain exceeds the net 
long-term capital loss. 

(3) TRADE OR BUSINESS INCOME,—The gross 
income from any trade or business (other 
than an insurance business) carried on by 
the life insurance company, or by a part- 
nership of which the life insurance company 
is a partner. In computing gross income 
under this paragraph, there shall be ex- 
cluded any item described in paragraph (1). 
Except as provided in paragraph (2), in com- 
puting gross investment income under this 
subsection, there shall be excluded any gain 
from the sale or exchange of a capital asset, 
and any gain considered as gain from the 
sale or exchange of a capital asset. 

„(e) INVESTMENT YIELD DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this part, the term ‘investment 
yield’ means the gross investment income 
less the following deductions— 

“(1) INVESTMENT EXPENSES.—Investment 
expenses for the taxable year. If any gen- 
eral expenses are in part assigned to or in- 
cluded in the investment expenses, the total 
deduction under this paragraph shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of— 

“(A) one-fourth of one percent of the 
mean of the assets (as defined in section 
805(b)(3)) held at the beginning and end 
of the taxable year, 

“(B) the amount of the mortgage service 
fees for the taxable year, plus 

“(C) whichever of the following is the 
greater: 

“(i) one-fourth of the amount by which 
the investment yield (computed without any 
deduction for investment expenses allowed 
by this paragraph) exceeds 334 percent of 
the mean of the assets (as defined in sec- 
tion 805(b)(3)) held at the beginning and 
end of the taxable year, reduced by the 
amount described in subparagraph (B), or 

“(ii) one-fourth of one percent of the 
mean of the value of mortgages held at 
the and end of the taxable year 
for which there are no mortgage service 
fees for the taxable year. 
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“(2) REAL ESTATE EXPENSES.—The amount 
of taxes (as provided in.section 164), and 
other expenses, for the taxable year exclu- 
sively on or with respect to the real estate 
owned by the company. No deduction shall 
be allowed under this paragraph for any 
amount paid out for new buildings, or for 
permanent improvements or betterments 
made to increase the value of any property. 

(3) DEpRECIATION.—The deduction al- 
lowed by section 167. The deduction under 
this paragraph and paragraph (2) on account 
of any real estate owned and occupied for 
insurance purposes in whole or in part by 
a life insurance company shall be limited 
to an amount which bears the same ratio 
to such deduction (computed without re- 
gard to this sentence) as the rental value 
of the space not so occupied bears to the 
rental value of the entire property. 

“(4) DEPLETION.—The deduction allowed 
by section 611 (relating to depletion). 

“(5) TRADE OR BUSINESS DEDUCTIONS.—The 
deductions allowed by this subtitle (with- 
out regard to this part) which are attribut- 
able to any trade or business (other than 
an insurance business) carried on by the life 
insurance company, or by a partnership of 
which the life insurance company is a part- 
ner; except that in computing the deduction 
under this paragraph— 

“(A) There shall be excluded losses— 

() from (or considered as from) sales or 
exchanges of capital assets. 

“(il) from sales or exchanges of property 
used in the trade or business (as defined in 
section 1231(b)), and 

(ut) from the compulsory or involuntary 
conversion (as a result of destruction, in 
whole or in part, theft or seizure, or an exer- 
cise of the power of requisition or condem- 
nation or the threat or imminence thereof) 
of property used in the trade or business (as 
so defined). 

“(B) Any item, to the extent attributable 
to the carrying on of the insurance business, 
shall not be taken into account. 

“(C) The deduction for net operating 
losses provided in section 172, and the spe- 
cial deductions for corporations provided in 
part VIII of subchapter B, shall not be 
allowed, 


“SEC. 805. POLICY AND OTHER CONTRACT LIABIL= 
ITY REQUIREMENTS. 


„(a) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
part, the term ‘policy and other contract lia- 
bility requirements’ means, for any taxable 
year, the sum of— 

“(1) the adjusted life insurance reserves, 
multiplied by the average earnings rate, 

“(2) the mean of the pension plan reserves 
at the beginning and end of the taxable 
year, multiplied by the current earnings 
rate, and 

“(3) the interest paid. 

“(b) EARNINGS RaTES.— 

“(1) CURRENT EARNINGS RATE.—For pur- 
poses of this part, the current earnings rate 
for any taxable year is the amount deter- 
mined by dividing— 

“(A) the taxpayer’s investment yield for 
such taxable year, by 

„B) the mean of the taxpayer's assets at 
the beginning and end of the taxable year. 

“(2) AVERAGE EARNINGS RATE.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this 
part, the average earnings rate for any tax- 
able year is the average of the current earn- 
ings rates for such taxable year and for each 
of the 4 taxable years immediately preceding 
such taxable year (excluding any of such 4 
taxable years for which the taxpayer was not 
an insurance company). 

“(B) SPECIAL RULES.—For purposes of sub- 
paragraph (A)— 

“(i) the current earnings rate for any tax- 
able year beginning before January 1, 1958, 
shall be determined as if this part (as in 
— tor 1958) applied to such taxable year, 
an 
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(1) the current earnings rate for any 
taxable year of any company which, for such 
year, is an insurance company (but not a 
life insurance company) shall be determined 
as if this part applied to such company for 
such year. 

“(3) AssetTs—For purposes of this art, 
the term ‘assets’ means all assets of the com- 
pany (including nonadmitted assets), other 
than real and personal property (excluding 
money) used by it in carrying on an insur- 
ance trade or business. For purposes of this 
paragraph, the amount attributable to— 

(A) real property and stock shall be the 
fair market value thereof, and 

„(B) any other asset shall be the adjusted 
basis (determined without regard to fair 
market value on December 31, 1958) of such 
asset for purposes of determining gain on 
sale or other disposition. 

„(e) ADJUSTED Lire INSURANCE RESERVES.— 

“(1) ADJUSTED LIFE INSURANCE RESERVES 
DEFINED.—For purposes of this part, the term 
‘adjusted life insurance reserves’ means— 

“(A) the mean of the life insurance re- 
serves (as defined in section 801(b)), other 
than pension plan reserves, at the beginning 
and end of the taxable year, multiplied by 

“(B) that percentage which equals 100 
percent— 

“(1) increased by that percentage which is 
10 times the average rate of interest as- 
sumed by the taxpayer in calculating such 
reserves, and 

“(ii) reduced by the percentage which is 
10 times the average earnings rate. 

(2) AVERAGE INTEREST RATE ASSUMED.—For 
purposes of this part, the average rate of 
interest assumed in calculating reserves shall 
be computed— 

“(A) by multiplying each assumed rate 
of interest by the means of the amounts of 
such reserves computed at that rate at the 
beginning and end of the taxable year, and 

“(B) by dividing (1) the sum of the pro- 
ducts ascertained under subparagraph (A), 
by (ii) the mean of the total of such re- 
serves at the beginning and end of the tax- 
able year. 

„d) PENSION PLAN RESERVES.— 

“(1) PENSION PLAN RESERVES DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this part, the term ‘pension 
plan reserves“ means that portion of the 
life insurance reserves which is allocable 
to contract— 

“(A) purchased under contracts entered 
into with trusts which (as of the time the 
contracts were entered into) were deemed to 
be (i) trusts described in section 401(a) and 
exempt from tax under section 501(a), or 
(ii) trusts exempt from tax under section 
165 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 
or the corresponding provisions of prior 
revenue laws; 

“(B) purchased under contracts entered 
into under plans which (as of the time the 
contracts were entered into) were deemed to 
be plans meeting the requirements of sec- 
tion 401(a) (3), (4), (5), and (6), or the 
requirements of section 165(a) (3), (4), (5), 
and (6) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939; 

“(C) provided for employees of the life 
insurance company under a plan which, for 
the taxable year, meets the requirements of 
section 401 (a) (3), (4), (5), amd (6); or 

“(D) purchased to provide retirement an- 
nuities for its employees by an organization 
which (as of the time the contracts were 
purchased) was an organization described in 
section 501(c)(3) which was exempt from 
tax under section 501(a) or was an organi- 
gation exempt from tax under section 101(6) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 or the 
corresponding provisions of prior revenue 
laws 


“(2) SPECIAL TRANSITIONAL RULE. For pur- 
poses of this part, the amount taken into 
account as pension plan reseryes shall be— 
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(A) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1957, and before 
January 1, 1959, zero; 

“(B) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1958, and before 
January 1, 1960, 3344 percent of the amount 
thereof (determined without regard to this 
paragraph) ; 

“(C) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1959, and before 
January 1, 1961, 6614 percent of the amount 
thereof (determined without regard to this 
paragraph); and 

“(D) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1960, 100 percent 
of the amount thereof. 

“(e) INTEREST PAwm.— For purposes of this 
part, the interest paid for any taxable year 
is the sum of— 

“(1) INTEREST ON INDEBTEDNEsSS.—All in- 
terest for the taxable year on indebtedness, 
except on indebtedness incurred or con- 
tinued to purchase or carry obligations the 
interest on which is wholly exempt from tax- 
ation under this chapter. 

“(2) AMOUNTS IN THE NATURE OF IN- 
TEREST.—All amounts in the nature of in- 
terest, whether or not guaranteed, for the 
taxable year on insurance or annuity con- 
tracts (including contracts supplementary 
thereto) which do not involve, at the time 
of accrual, life, health, or accident con- 
tingencies. 

“(3) DISCOUNT ON PREPAID PREMIUMS.—AlI 
amounts accrued for the taxable year for 
discounts in the nature of interest, whether 
or not guaranteed, on premiums or other 
consideration paid in advance on insurance 
or annuity contracts. 

“(4) INTEREST ON CERTAIN SPECIAL CONTIN- 
GENCY RESEaves.—Interest for the taxable 
year on special contingency reserves estab- 
lished pursuant to section 8(d) of the Fed- 
eral Employees“ Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954 (5 U.S.C, § 2097(d) ). 


“Sec. 806. CERTAIN CHANGES IN RESERVES AND 
ASSETS. 


“(a) ADJUSTMENTS TO MEANS FoR CERTAIN 
TRANSFERS OF LIABILITIES.—For purposes of 
this part, if, during the taxable year, there 
is a change in life insurance reserves attrib- 
utable to the transfer between the tax- 
payer and another person of liabilities under 
contracts taken into account in computing 
such reserves, then, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, the 
means of such reserves, and the mean of the 
assets, shall be appropriately adjusted, on 
a daily basis, to reflect the amounts in- 
volved in such transfer. This subsection 
shall not apply to reinsurance ceded to the 
taxpayer or to another person. 

“(b) CHANGE or BASIS IN COMPUTING RE- 
SERVES.—If the basis for determining the 
amount of any item referred to in section 
810(c) as of the close of the taxable year 
differs from the basis for such determina- 
tion as of the beginning of the taxable year, 
then for purposes of this subpart the 
amount of such item— 

“(1) as of the close of the taxable year 
shall be computed on the old basis, and 

“(2) as of the beginning of the next tax- 
able year shall be computed on the new 
basis. 


“SUBPART C—GAIN AND LOSS FROM OPERATIONS 
“Sec. 809. In general. 

Sec. 810. Rules for certain reserves. 

“Sec. 811. Dividends to policyholders. 

“Sec. 812. Operations loss deduction.” 

On page 38, after line 8, to strike out: 
“Sec, 809, IN GENERAL. 

“(a) GAIN FROM OPERATIONS DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this part, the term ‘gain 
from operations’ means the amount by 
which the sum of the items referred to in 
subsection (c) exceeds the deductions pro- 
vided by subsection (d). 
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“(b) Loss From OPERATIONS DEFINED,— 
For purposes of this part, the term ‘loss 
from operations’ means the amount by 
which the sum of the deductions provided 
by subsection (d) exceeds the sum of the 
items referred to in subsection (c). 

“(c) Gross AmountT.—For purposes of 
subsections (a) and (b), the following items 
shall be taken into account: 

(1) Premitums,—The gross amount of pre- 
miums and other consideration (including 
advance premiums, deposits, fees, assess- 
ments, and consideration in respect of as- 
suming liabilities under contracts not issued 
by the taxpayer) on insurance and annuity 
contracts (including contracts supplemen- 
tary thereto); less return premiums, and 
premiums and other consideration arising 
out of reinsurance ceded. Amounts re- 
turned where the amount is not fixed in the 
contract but depends on the experience of 
the company or the discretion of the manage- 
ment shall not be included in return pre- 
miums. 

“(2) DECREASE IN CERTAIN RESERVES.—Each 
item of net decrease in reserves which is re- 
quired by section 810 or 811(b)(2) to be 
taken into account for purposes of this para- 
graph. 

“(3) SHORT TERM CAPITAL GAIN.—In the 
ease of a texable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1958, the amount (if any) by 
which the net short-term capital gain ex- 
ceeds the net long-term capital loss. 

“(4) OTHER AMOUNTS.—AIl] amounts, not 
includible under paragraph (1), (2), or (3), 
which under this subtitle are includible in 
gross income. 


Except as provided in paragraph (3), there 
shall be excluded any gain from the sale or 
exchange of a capital asset, and any gain 
considered as gain from the sale or ex- 
change of a capital asset. 

„(d) Depuctions.—For purposes of subsec- 
tions (a) and (b), there shall be allowed the 
following deductions: 

“(1) DEATH BENEFITS, ETC.—All claims and 
benefits accrued, and all losses incurred 
(whether or not ascertained), during the tax- 
able year on insurance and annuity contracts 
(including contracts supplementary thereto). 

“(2) INCREASES IN CERTAIN RESERVES.—Each 
item of net increase in reserves which is re- 
quired by section 810 to be taken into ac- 
count for purposes of this paragraph. 

“(3) DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS,—The de- 
duction for dividends to policyholders (deter- 
mined under section 811(b)). 

“(4) OPERATIONS LOSS DEDUCTION.—The op- 
erations loss deduction (determined under 
section 812). 

“(5) SMALL BUSINESS DEDUCTION.—A small 
business deduction in an amount equal to 
the amount determined under section 
804(c) (9). 

“(6) RESERVES FOR CERTAIN NONPARTICIPAT- 
ING CONTRACTS.—An amount equal to 10 per- 
cent of the increase in the reserves for non- 
participating contracts. For purposes of this 
paragraph, the term ‘reserves for nonpartici- 
pating contracts’ means such part of the life 
insurance reserves (excluding that portion 
of the reserves which is allocable to annuity 
features) as relates to nonparticipating con- 
tracts (other than group contracts). 

“(7) GROUP LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE.—An amount equal to 2 percent of 
the premiums for the taxable year attribut- 
able to group life insurance contracts and 
group accident and health insurance con- 
tracts. The deduction under this paragraph 
for the taxable year and all preceding tax- 
able years shall not exceed an amount equal 
to 50 percent of the premiums for the tax- 
able year attributable to such contracts. For 
purposes of this paragraph, the term ‘pre- 
miums’ means the net amount of the pre- 
miums and other consideration taken into 
account under subsection (c) (1). 

“(8) ASSUMPTION BY ANOTHER PERSON OF LIA= 
BILITIES UNDER INSURANCE, ETC., CONTRACTS,— 
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The consideration (other than consideration 
arising out of reinsurance ceded) in respect 
of the assumption by another person of lia- 
bilities under insurance and annuity con- 
tracts (including contracts supplementary 
thereto). 

“(9) OTHER DEDUCTIONS—Subject to the 

modifications provided by subsection (e), 
all other deductions allowed under this sub- 
title for purposes of computing taxable 
income. 
Except as provided in paragraph (3), no 
amount shall be allowed as a deduction 
under this subsection in respect of divi- 
dends to policyholders. 

„(e) MopiricaTions.—The modifications 
referred to in subsection (d)(9) are as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) INTEREsT.—In applying section 163 
(relating to deduction for interest) no de- 
duction shall be allowed for interest in re- 
spect of items described in section 810(c). 

“(2) Bap DEesTs.—Section 166(c) (relating 
to reserve for bad debts) shall not apply. 

“(3) CHARITABLE, ETC., CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
Girts.—In applying section 170— 

“(A) the limit on the total deductions 
under such section provided by the first sen- 
tence of section 1700) (2) shall be 5 percent 
of the gain from operations computed with- 
out regard to— 

“(i) the deduction allowed by section 170, 

“(ii) part VIII (except section 248) of 
subchapter B, 

„n) the adjustment provided by sub- 
section (f), 

“(iv) the deductions provided by para- 
graphs (3), (6), and (7) of subsection (d), 
and 

“(v) any operations loss carryback t. the 
taxable year under section 812; and 

“(B) under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, a rule similar to 
the rule contained in section 170(b) (3) 
shall be applied. 

“(4) AMORTIZABLE BOND PREMIUM.—Section 
171 shall not apply. 

“(5) NET OPERATING LOSS DEDUCTION.—The 
deduction for net operating losses provided 
in section 172 shall not be allowed. 

“(6) PARTIALLY TAX-EXEMPT INTEREST.—The 
deduction allowed by section 242 shall be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount determined under such section with- 
out regard to this paragraph as (A) the 
normal tax rate for the taxable year pre- 
scribed by section 11, bears to (B) the sum 
of the normal tax rate and the surtax rate 
for the taxable year prescribed by section 
11. 

“(7) DEDUCTION FOR DIVIDENDS RECEIVED.— 
In applying section 246(b) (relating to limi- 
tation on aggregate amount of deductions) — 

“(A) the limit on the aggregate amount of 
the deductions allowed by sections 243(a), 
244, and 245 shall be 85 percent of the gain 
from operations computed without regard 
to 


“(i) the adjustment provided by subsec- 
tion (f), 

“(ii) the deductions provided by para- 
graphs (3), (6), and (7) of subsection (d), 
“(ill) the operations loss deduction, and 

“(iv) the deductions allowed by sections 
243(a), 244, and 245, but 

“(B) such limit shall not apply for any 
taxable year for which there is a loss from 
operations. 

“(f) ADJUSTMENT To PREVENT DOUBLE DE- 
DUCTIONS. 

“(1) AMOUNT OF ADJUSTMENT. —The total 
of the amounts allowable as deductions un- 
der subsection (d) shall be reduced by the 
amount determined by multiplying— 

(A) the sum of— 

“(i) the amount of interest which under 
section 103 is excluded from gross income, 

“(il) the deduction provided by section 
242 (as modified by subsection (e)(6)), and 
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“(iil) the deductions provided in sections 
243, 244, and 245 (as modified by subsection 
(e) (7)), by 

“(B) the ratio— 

“(i) the numerator of which is the sum of 
the required interest (as defined in para- 
graph (2)) plus the small business deduction 
provided by subsection (d) (5), and 

“(ii) the denominator of which is the 
investment yield (as defined in section 
805 (b) (5)) computed without regard to the 
limitation in section 804(c)(1) (relating to 
deduction for investment expenses). 


If the denominator referred to in subpara- 
graph (B) (ii) is less than the numerator 
referred to in subparagraph (B) (i), the 
adjustment under this paragraph shall be the 
sum determined under subparagraph (A). 

(2) REQUIRED INTEREST.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the term ‘required interest’ 
means the total of 

“(A) the sum of the products ascertained 
under section 805(b) (4) (A); 

“(B) the deduction for the investment 
yield on pension plan reserves (determined 
under section 805(c)); and 

“(C) the deduction for interest paid (as 
defined in section 805(d)). 

(g) LIMITATION ON CERTAIN DEDUCTIONS.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—The amount of the de- 
ductions under paragraphs (3), (6), and 
(7) of subsection (d) shall not (after the 
application of subsection (f)) exceed the 
amount by which— 

“(A) the gain from operations for the 
taxable year, computed without regard to 
such deductions, exceeds 

“(B) the taxable investment income for 
the taxable year. 

“(2) APPLICATION OF LIMITATION.—The 
limitation provided by paragraph (1) shall 
apply first to the amount of the deduction 
under paragraph (7), then to the amount of 
the deduction under paragraph (6), and 
finally to the amount of the deduction under 
paragraph (3).” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“Sec. 809. IN GENERAL.— 

„(a) EXCLUSION or SHARE OF INVESTMENT 
YIELD SET ASIDE FoR PoLICYHOLDERS.— 

“(1) Amount—The share of each and 
every item of investment yield (including 
tax-exempt interest, partially-exempt inter- 
est, and dividends received) of any life in- 
surance company set aside for policyholders 
shall not be included in gain or loss from 
operations. For purposes of the preceding 
sentence, the share of any item set aside 
for policyholders shall be that percentage 
obtained by dividing the required interest 
by the investment yield. 

“(2) REQUIRED INTEREST. —For purposes of 
this part, the required interest for any tax- 
abie year is the sum of the products ob- 
tained by multiplying— 

“(A) each rate of interest required, or 
assumed by the taxpayer, in calculating the 
reserves described in section 810(c), by 

“(B) the means of the amount of such 
reserves computed at that rate at the be- 
ginning and end of the taxable year. 

“(b) GAIN AND Loss From OPERATIONS.— 

“(1) GAIN FROM OPERATIONS DEFINED,—For 
purposes of this part, the term ‘gain from 
operations’ means the amount by which the 
sum of the following exceeds the deductions 
provided by subsection (d): 

“(A) the life insurance company’s share 
of each and every item of investment yield 
(including tax-exempt interest, partially tax- 
exempt interest, and dividends received), re- 
duced by— 

“(i) the sum of the items described in 
paragraph (3), and 

(Iii) the small business deduction provided 
by section 804(a) (4); and 

“(B) the sum of the items referred to in 
subsection (c). 

“(2) Loss FROM OPERATIONS DEFINED.—For 
purposes of this part, the term ‘loss from 
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operations’ means the amount by which the 
sum of the deductions provided by subsec- 
tion (d) exceeds the sum of— 

“(A) the amount determined under para- 
graph (1) (A); and 

“(B) the sum of the items referred to in 
subsection (c). 

“(3) TAX-EXEMPT INTEREST, ETc.—The 
items referred to in paragraph (1) (A) (i) 
are— 

“(A) the life insurance company’s share 
of interest which under section 103 is ex- 
cluded from gross income, 

“(B) the deduction for partially tax-ex- 
empt interest provided by section 242 (as 
modified by section 804(a)(3)) computed 
with respect to the life insurance company’s 
share of such interest, and 

“(C) the deductions for dividends received 
provided by sections 243, 244, and 245 (as 
modified by paragraph (5)) computed with 
respect to the life insurance company’s share 
of the dividends received. 

“(4) Lire INSURANCE COMPANY'S SHARE.— 
For purposes of this subpart, the life insur- 
ance company's share of any item shall be 
that percentage which, when added to the 
percentage obtained under the second sen- 
tence of subsection (a)(1), equals 100 per- 
cent. 

“(5) APPLICATION OF SECTION 246(B).—In 
applying section 246(b) (relating to limita- 
tion on aggregate amount of deductions for 
dividends received) for purposes of this sub- 
section— 

“(A) the limit on the aggregate amount 
of the deductions allowed by sections 243(a), 
244, and 245 shall be 85 percent of the gain 
from operations computed without regard 
to— 

“(i) the deductions provided by para- 
graphs (3), (5), and (6) of subsection (d), 

“(ii the operations loss deduction pro- 
vided by section 812, and 

“(iil) the deductions allowed by sections 
243 (a), 244, and 245, but 

“(B) such limit shall not apply for any 
taxable year for which there is a loss from 
operations. 

“(6) Exceprion.—lIf it is established in any 
case that the application of the definition of 
gain from operations contained in paragraph 
(1) results in the imposition of tax on— 

“(A) any interest which under section 103 
is excluded from gross income, 

“(B) any amount of interest which under 
section 242 (as modified by section 804(a) 
(3)) is allowable as a deduction, or 

“(C) any amount of dividends received 
which under sections 243, 244, and 245 (as 
modified by paragraph (5)) is allowable as 
a deduction, 


adjustment shall be made to the extent 
necessary to prevent such imposition. 

“(c) Gross AMOUNT.—For purposes of sub- 
sections (b) (1) and (2), the following items 
shall be taken into account: 

(1) Premroms.—The gross amount of pre- 
miums and other consideration (including 
advance premiums, deposits, fees, assess- 
ments, and consideration in respect of as- 
suming liabilities under contracts not issued 
by the taxpayer) on insurance and annuity 
contracts (including contracts supplemen- 
tary thereto); less return premiums, and 
premiums and other consideration arising 
out of reinsurance ceded. Except in the case 
of amounts of premiums or other consid- 
eration returned to another life insurance 
company under an indemnity reinsurance 
contract, amounts returned where the 
amount is not fixed in the contract but de- 
pends on the experience of the company or 
the discretion of the management shall not 
be included in return premiums. 

“(2) DECREASES IN CERTAIN RESERVES.—Each 
net decrease in reseryes which is required by 
section 810 or 811(b)(2) to be taken into 
account for purposes of this paragraph. 

“(3) OTHER AMOUNTS.—AIl amounts, not 
included in computing investment yleld and 
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not includible under paragraph (1) or (2), 
which under this subtitle are includible in 
gross income. 


Except as included in computing investment 
yield, there shall be excluded any gain from 
the sale or exchange of a capital asset, and 
any gain considered as gain from the sale 
or exchange of a capital asset. 

“(d) DeEpuctions.——For purposes of sub- 
sections (b) (1) and (2), there shall be 
allowed the following deductions: 

“(1) DEATH BENEFITS, ETC.—AII claims and 
benefits accrued, and all losses incurred 
(whether or not ascertained), during the tax- 
able year on insurance and annuity con- 
tracts (including contracts supplementary 
thereto). 

(2) INCREASES IN CERTAIN RESERVES.—The 
net increase in reserves which is required by 
section 810 to be taken into account for 
purposes of this paragraph. 

“(3) DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS.—The 
deduction for dividends to policyholders (de- 
termined under section 811(b) ). 

“(4) OPERATIONS LOSS DEDUCTION.—The op- 
erations loss deduction (determined under 
section 812). 

“(5) CERTAIN NONPARTICIPATING CON- 
TRACTS.—An amount equal to 10 percent of 
the increase in the reserves for the taxable 
year for nonparticipating contracts or (if 
greater) an amount equal to 3 percent of 
the premiums for the taxable year (excluding 
that portion of the premiums which is allo- 
cable to annuity features) attributable to 
nonparticipating contracts (other than 
group contracts) which are issued or re- 
newed for periods of 5 years or more. For 
purposes of this paragraph, the term ‘reserves 
for nonparticipating contracts’ means such 
part of the life insurance reserves (excluding 
that portion of the reserves which is allocable 
to annuity features) as relates to nonpartici- 
pating contracts (other than group con- 
tracts). For purposes of this paragraph and 
paragraph (6), the term ‘premiums’ means 
the net amount of the premiums and other 
consideration taken into account under sub- 
section (c) (1). 

“(6) GROUP LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE.—An amount equal to 2 percent 
of the premiums for the taxable year at- 
tributable to group life insurance contracts 
and group accident and health insurance 
contracts. The deduction under this para- 
graph for the taxable year and all preceding 
taxable years shall not exceed an amount 
equal to 50 percent of the premiums for the 
taxable year attributable to such contracts. 

“(7) ASSUMPTION BY ANOTHER PERSON OF 
LIABILITIES UNDER INSURANCE, ETC., CON- 
TRACTS.—The consideration (other than con- 
sideration arising out of reinsurance ceded) 
in respect of the assumption by another per- 
son of liabilities under insurance and an- 
nuity contracts (including contracts supple- 
mentary thereto). 

“(8) INVESTMENT EXPENSES.—Investment 
expenses to the extent not allowed as a de- 
duction under section 804(c)(1) in com- 
puting investment yield. 

“(9) OTHER DEDUCTIONS.—Subject to the 

modifications provided by subsection (e), 
all other deductions allowed under this sub- 
title for purposes of computing taxable in- 
come to the extent not allowed as deductions 
in computing investment yield. 
Except as provided in paragraph (3), no 
amount shall be allowed as a deduction un- 
der this subsection in respect of dividends to 
policyholders. 

“(e) Moprrications.—The modifications 
referred to in subsection (d) (9) are as 
follows: 

“(1) IntTerest—In applying section 163 
(relating to deduction for interest), no de- 
duction shall be allowed for interest in re- 
spect of items described in section 810(c). 

“(2) Bap pests.—Section 166(c) (relating 
to reserve for bad debts) shall not apply. 
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“(3) CHARITABLE, ETC., CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
Girts.—In applying section 170— 

“(A) the limit on the total deductions 
under such section provided by the first 
sentence of section 170(b)(2) shall be 5 
percent of the gain from operations com- 
puted without regard to— 

“(i) the deduction provided by section 
170, 

“(il) the reduction required by subsec- 
tion (b) (1) (A) (i), 

„(t) the deductions provided by para- 
graphs (3), (5), and (6) of subsection (d), 
and 


“(iv) any operations loss carryback to the 
taxable year under section 812; and 

“(B) under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, a rule similar to 
the rule contained in section 170(b) (3) 
shall be applied. 

“(4) AMORTIZABLE BOND PREMIUM.—Section 
171 shall not apply. 

“(5) NET OPERATING LOSS DEDUCTION.—The 
deduction for net operating losses provided 
in section 172 shall not be allowed. 

“(6) PARTIALLY TAX-EXEMPT INTEREST.— 
The deduction for partially tax-exempt in- 
terest provided by section 242 shall not be 
allowed. 

“(7) DIVIDENDS RECEIVED.—The deductions 
for dividends received provided by sections 
243, 244, and 245 shall not be allowed. 

“(f) LIMITATION ON CERTAIN DEDUCTIONS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The amount of the de- 
ductions under paragraphs (3), (5), and 
(6) of subsection (d) shall not exceed 
$250,000 plus the amount (if any) by 
which— 

„(A) the gain from operations for the tax- 
able year, computed without regard to such 
deductions, exceeds 

“(B) the taxable investment income for 
the taxable year. 

“(2) APPLICATION OF LIMITATION.—The lim- 
itation provided by paragraph (1) shall 
apply first to the amount of the deduction 
under subsection (d)(6), then to the 
amount of the deduction unaer subsection 
(d) (5), and finally to the amount of the 
deduction under subsection (d) (3).“ 

On page 56, after line 1, strike out: 

“(a) ADJUSTMENT FoR Decrease.—If the 
amount of any item described in subsection 
(c) as of the beginning of the taxable year 
exceeds the amount of such item as of the 
close of the taxable year, the excess shall be 
taken into account as an item of net de- 
crease referred to in section 809(c) (2). 

“(b) ADJUSTMENT FOR INCREASE.—If the 
amount of any item described in subsection 
(c) as of the close of the taxable year ex- 
ceeds the amount of such item as of the 
beginning of the taxable year, the excess 
shall be taken into account as an item of 
net increase referred to in section 809(d) 
(2) ** 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

“(a) ADJUSTMENT ron DECREASE.—If the 
sum of the items described in subsection (c) 
as of the beginning of the taxable year ex- 
ceeds the sum of such items as of the close 
of the taxable year (reduced by the amount 
of the required interest for the taxable 
year), the excess shall be taken into account 
as a net decrease referred to in section 
809(c) (2). 

“(b) ADJUSTMENT FOR INCREASE.—If the 
sum of the items described in subsection (c) 
as of the close of the taxable year (reduced 
by the amount of the required interest for 
the taxable year) exceeds the sum of such 
items as of the beginning of the taxable 
year, the excess shall be taken into account 
as a net increase referred to in section 
809 (d) (2).” 

On page 59, after line 17, to insert: 

“(e) CERTAIN DECREASES IN RESERVES OF 
VOLUNTARY EMPLOYEES’ BENEFICIARY ASSOCI- 
ATIONS.— 

“(1) DECREASES DUE TO VOLUNTARY LAPSES 
OF POLICIES ISSUED BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1958.— 
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For purposes of subsection (a), in the case 
of a life insurance company which meets 
the requirements of section 501(c)(9) other 
than the requirement of subparagraph (B) 
thereof, there shall be taken into account 
only 11% percent of any decrease in life in- 
surance reserves attributable to the volun- 
tary lapse on or after January 1, 1958, of any 
policy issued before such date. The pre- 
ceding sentence shall apply for any taxable 
year only if the taxpayer has made an elec- 
tion under paragraph (3) which is effective 
for such taxable year. 

“(2) INAPPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN PROVI- 
stons.—In the case of a life insurance com- 
pany to which paragraph (1) applies for the 
taxable year— 

“(A) the last sentence of section 802(b) 
shall not apply, and 

“(B) section 812(b)(1) shall not apply 
with respect to any loss from operations for 
any taxable year beginning before January 
1, 1958. 

“(3) ELECTION.—Paragraph (1) shall ap- 
ply to any taxpayer for any taxable year only 
if the taxpayer elects, not later than the 
time prescribed by law (including exten- 
sions thereof) for filing the return for such 
taxable year, to have such paragraph apply. 
Such election shall be made in such manner 
as the Secretary or his delegate shall pre- 
scribe by regulations. Such election shall be 
effective for the taxable year for which 
made and for all succeeding taxable years, 
and shall not be revoked except with the 
consent of the Secretary or his delegate.” 

On page 61, line 8, after “805”, to strike 
out “(d)” and insert “(e)”; in line 11, af- 
ter “809”, to strike out “(g)” and insert 
“(f)"; on page 62, line 3, after the word 
“year”, where it occurs the second time, to 
insert “(or, in the case of a mutual savings 
bank subject to the tax imposed by section 
594, before the 16th day of the fourth month 
of the year following such taxable year) ,”; 
in line 9, after the word “under”, to strike 
out “subsection (b)(1)(B)” and insert 
“paragraph (1)(B)”; in line 12, after the 
word “be” to strike out “an item of” and 
insert “a”; after line 13, to insert: 

“(3) 1958 RESERVE FOR DIVIDENDS TO POL- 
IcYHOLDERS.—For purposes of paragraph (1), 
the amounts held at the end of 1957 as re- 
serves for dividends to policyholders pay- 
able during 1958 shall be the amounts actu- 
ally paid as such dividends during 1958.” 

On page 63, after line 4, to strike out: 

“(1) YEARS TO WHICH LOSS MAY BE CARRIED.— 
The loss from operations for any taxable year 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the ‘loss year’) ending after December 31, 
1957, shall be— 

“(A) an operations loss carryback to each 
of the 3 taxable years preceding the loss year, 
and 

“(B) an operations loss carryover to each 
of the 5 taxable years following the loss year. 
A loss from operations shall not be an op- 
erations loss carryback to any taxable year 
beginning before January 1, 1958.” 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

“(1) YEARS TO WHICH LOSS MAY BE CAR- 


(A) IN GENERAL.—The loss from opera- 
tions for any taxable year (hereinafter in 
this section referred to as the ‘loss year’) be- 
ginning after December 31, 1954, shall be— 

(J) an operations loss carryback to each 
of the 3 taxable years preceding the loss year, 

(u) an operations loss carryover to each 
of the 5 taxable years following the loss year, 
and 

“(ill) subject to subsection (e), if the life 
insurance company is a new company for the 
loss year, an operations loss carryover to 
each of the 5 taxable years following the 5 
taxable years described in clause (ii). 

“(B) SPECIAL TRANSITIONAL RULES FOR CAR- 
RYBACKS.—A loss from operations for any tax- 
able year beginning before January 1, 1958, 
shall not be an operations loss carryback to 
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any taxable year beginning before January 
1, 1955. A loss from operations for any tax- 
able year beginning after December 31, 1957, 
shall not be an operations loss carryback to 
any taxable year beginning before January 
1, 1958. 

“(C) APPLICATION FOR YEARS PRIOR TO 
1958.—For purposes of this section, this part 
(as in effect for 1958) shall be treated as 
applying to all taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1954, and before January 1, 
1958.” 

On page 65, line 6, after the word this“, 
to strike out “subsection” and insert sec- 
tion“; in line 16, after 809“, to strike out 
“(c)(7)" and insert “(b)(5)"; on page 66, 
after line 5, to insert: 

“(e) RULES RELATING TO New COMPA- 
NIES.— 

“(1) NEW COMPANY DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this part, a life insurance company 
is a new company for any taxable year only 
if such taxable year begins not more than 
5 years after the first day on which it (or, if 
section 381 (e) (22) applies, any predecessor) 
was authorized to do business as an insur- 
ance company. 

“(2) LIMITATIONS ON 10-YEAR CARRYOVER.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of sub- 
section (b) (1) (A) (iii), a life insurance com- 
pany shall not be treated as a new com- 
pany for any loss year if at any time during 
such year it was a nonqualified corporation. 
If, at any time during any taxable year after 
the loss year, the life insurance company is 
a nonqualified corporation, subsection 
(b) (1) (A) (iii) shall cease to apply with re- 
spect to such loss for such taxable year and 
all subsequent taxable years. 

„B) NONQUALIFIED CORPORATION DE- 
FINED.—For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the term ‘nonqualified corporation’ means 
any corporation connected through stock 
ownership with any other corporation, if 
either of such corporations possesses at least 
50 percent of the voting power of all classes 
of stock of the other such corporation. For 
purposes of subparagraph (A), a corporation 
shall be treated as becoming a nonqualified 
corporation at any time at which it becomes 
a party to a reorganization (other than a 
reorganization which is not described in any 
subparagraph of section 368 (a) (1) other 
than subparagraphs (E) and (F) thereof).” 

On page 67, line 15, to change the subsec- 
tion number from “(e)” to “(f)”; on page 
68, at the beginning of line 4, to insert 
“after December 31, 1958”; in line 10, after 
the word “subsection” to insert “and sub- 
section (d)“; in line 14, after the word its“, 
where it occurs the second time, to strike 
out “stock” and insert “stock, and does not 
include any distribution in redemption of 
stock issued before 1958 which at all times 
on and after the date of issuance and on and 
before the date of redemption is limited as 
to dividends and is callable, at the option 
of the issuer, at a price not in excess of 105 
percent of the sum of the issue price and the 
amount of any contribution to surplus made 
by the original purchaser at the time of his 
purchase.” 

On page 69, line 2, after “January 1,” to 
strike out “1959” and insert “1958”; in line 
5, after “December 31,” to strike out “1958” 
and insert “1957”; in line 11, after “(ii)”, 
to insert “in the case of a taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1958,"; in line 
17, after the word “section”, to strike out 
“809 (e) (6)“ and insert “804(a)(3)"; in line 
20, after the figures 809“, to strike out 
“(e)(7)" and insert “(b)(5)"; in line 24, 
after the word “section” to strike out 
“g09(d) (5)” and insert 804 (a) (4) “; on page 
70, after line 4, to strike out: 

“(3) SUBTRACTIONS FROM accouNT.—There 
shall be subtracted from the shareholders 
surplus account for any taxable year the 
amount which is treated under this section 
as distributed out of such account.” 
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And in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(3) SUBTRACTIONS FROM ACCOUNT,— 

“(A) In GenERAL.—There shall be subtract- 
ed from the shareholders surplus account for 
any taxable year the amount which is treat- 
ed under this section as distributed out of 
such account. 

“(B) DISTRIBUTIONS IN 1958.—There shall 
be subtracted from the shareholders surplus 
account (to the extent thereof) for any taxa- 
ble year beginning in 1958 the amount of dis- 
tributions to shareholders made during 
1958.” 

After line 22, to strike out: 

“(2) ADDITIONS To accouNT.—If the gain 
from operations for any taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1958, exceeds the 
taxable investment income, there shall be 
added to the policyholders surplus account 
an amount equal to 50 percent of such ex- 
cess.” 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

“(2) ADDITIONS To accouNT.—The amount 
added to the policyholders surplus account 
for any taxable year beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, shall be the sum of— 

“(A) an amount equal to 50 percent of the 
amount by which the gain from operations 
exceeds the taxable investment income, 

“(B) the deduction for certain nonpartici- 
pating contracts provided by section 809 (d) 
(5) (as limited by section 809(f)), and 

“(C) the deduction for group life and 
group accident and health insurance con- 
tracts provided by section 809 (d) (6) (as lim- 
ited by section 809(f)).’’ 

On page 71, line 24, after the word 
“amount”, to insert “(determined without 
regard to section 802(a)(3))"; on page 72, 
line 1, after the figures “802” to strike out 
„a) ()“ in line 8, after the word “year” 
to insert “for which it is a life insurance 
company“; after line 24, to strike out: 

“(2) TERMINATION AS LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Except as provided in section 381(c) 
(22) (relating to carryovers in certain cor- 
porate readjustments), if for any taxable 
year the taxpayer is not a life insurance 
company, then the amount taken into ac- 
count under section 802 (b) (3) for the pre- 
ceding taxable year shall be increased by 
the amount remaining in its policyholders 
surplus account at the close of such preced- 
ing taxable year.” 

And in lieu thereof insert: 

“(2) TERMINATION AS LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.— 

“(A) EFFECT OF TERMINATION.—Except as 
provided in section 381(c) (22) (relating to 
carryovers in certain corporate readjust- 
ments), if— 

“(i) for any taxable year the taxpayer is 
not an insurance company, or 

„.) for any two successive taxable years 
the taxpayer is not a life insurance com- 
pany, 
then the amount taken into account under 
section 802(b) (3) for the last preceding tax- 
able year for which it was a life insurance 
company shall be increased (after the appli- 
cation of subparagraph (B)) by the amount 
remaining in its policyholders surplus ac- 
count at the close of such last preceding tax- 
able year. 

„B) EFFECT OF CERTAIN DISTRIBUTIONS.—If 
for any taxable year the taxpayer is an in- 
surance company but not a life insurance 
company, then any distribution to share- 
holders during such taxable year shall be 
treated as made on the last day of the last 
preceding taxable year for which the tax- 
payer was a life insurance company.” 

On page 74, line 22, after the word “for”, 
to strike out “the taxable year” and insert 
“a taxable year for which the taxpayer is a 
life insurance company”; on page 75, line 2, 
after the word “exceeds”, to strike out “the 
greater of” and insert “whichever of the 
following is the greatest—”; after line 3, to 
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strike out “(A) 25 percent of life insurance 
reserves, or“ and insert: 

(A) 15 percent of life insurance reserves 
at the end of the taxable year, 

“*(B) 25 percent of the amount by which 
the life insurance reserves at the end of the 
taxable year exceed the life insurance re- 
serves at the end of 1958, or”; 

In line 11, to change the subsection from 
“(B)” to “(C)”; in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike out 
“60” and insert “50”; after line 14, to strike 
out: 

“The amount so subtracted, less the 
amount of the tax imposed with respect to 
such amount by reason of section 802(b) (3), 
shall be added to the shareholders surplus 
account as of the beginning of the succeed- 
ing taxable year.” 

And in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“The amount so treated as subtracted, less 
the amount of the tax imposed with respect 
to such amount by reason of section 802 
(b) (3), shall be added to the shareholders 
surplus account as of the beginning of the 
succeeding taxable year.” 

On page 76, at the beginning of line 3, to 
insert “after December 31, 1958”; in line 20, 
after “December 31”, to strike out “1958” and 
insert “1958, and adjusted as provided in 
subparagraph (B)“; on page 77, line 10, 
after section 819, to insert a new section as 
follows: 


“Src. 820. Optional treatment of policies re- 
insured under modified coinsur- 
ance contracts.” 


On page 78, after line 9, to strike out: 

“(b) GAIN on Property HELD on DECEM- 
BER 31, 1958.—In the case of property ac- 
quired by the taxpayer before December 31, 
1958, if— 

“(1) the fair market value of such prop- 
erty on such date exceeds the adjusted basis 
for determining gain as of such date, and 

“(2) the taxpayer has been a life insur- 
ance company at all times on and after 
December 31, 1958, 


the gain on the sale or other disposition of 
such property shall be treated as an amount 
(not less than zero) equal to the amount 
by which the gain (determined without 
regard to this subsection) exceeds the dif- 
ference between the fair market value on 
December 31, 1958, and the adjusted basis 
for determining gain as of such date. In 
the case of property having a substituted 
basis (within the meaing of section 1016 
(b)), the preceding sentence shall apply, 
but only if during the holding periods con- 
cerned the property or properties were held 
only by life insurance companies. For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘property’ 
does not include insurance and annuity 
contracts (and contracts supplementary 
thereto) and property described in para- 
graph (1) of section 1221.” 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

“(b) GAIN on PROPERTY HELD on DECEM- 
BER 31, 1958, AND CERTAIN SUBSTITUTED PROP- 
ERTY ACQUIRED AFTER 1958.— 

“(1) PROPERTY HELD ON DECEMBER 31, 
1958.—In the case of property held by the 
taxpayer on December 31, 1958, if— 

“(A) the fair market value of such prop- 
erty on such date exceeds the adjusted basis 
for determining again as of such date, and 

“(B) the taxpayer has been a life insur- 
ance company at all times on and after 
December 31, 1958, 
the gain on the sale or other disposition of 
such property shall be treated as an amount 
(not less than zero) equal to the amount by 
which the gain (determined without regard 
to this subsection) exceeds the difference 
between the fair market value on December 
31, 1958, and the adjusted basis for deter- 
mining gain as of such date. 

“(2) CERTAIN PROPERTY ACQUIRED AFTER DE- 
CEMBER 31, 1958.—In the case of property ac- 
quired after December 31, 1958, and having 
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a substituted basis (within the meaning of 
section 1016(b) )— 

“(A) for purposes of paragraph (1), such 
property shall be deemed held continuously 
by the taxpayer since the beginning of the 
holding period thereof, determined with ref- 
erence to section 1223, 

B) the fair market value and adjusted 
basis referred to in paragraph (1) shall be 
that of that property for which the holding 
period taken into account includes Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, 

“(C) paragraph (1) shall apply only if the 
property or properties the holding periods 
of which are taken into account were held 
only by life insurance companies after De- 
cember 31, 1958, during the holding periods 
so taken into account, 

“(D) the difference between the fair mar- 
ket value and adjusted basis referred to in 
paragraph (1) shall be reduced (not less than 
zero) by the excess of (i) the gain that would 
have been recognized but for this subsection 
on all prior sales or dispositions after Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, of properties referred to in sub- 
paragraph (C), over (ii) the gain that was 
recognized on such sales or other disposi- 
tions, and 

“(E) the basis of such property shall be 
determined as if the gain which would have 
been recognized but for this subsection were 
recognized gain. 

“(3) PROPERTY DEFINED.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1) and (2), the term ‘property’ 
does not include insurance and annuity con- 
tracts (and contracts supplementary there- 
to) and property described in paragraph (1) 
of section 1221.” 

After line 12, to insert: 

„d) GAIN ON TRANSACTIONS OCCURRING 
Prior TO JANUARY 1, 1959.—For purposes of 
this part, there shall be excluded any gain 
from the sale or exchange of a capital asset, 
and any gain considered as gain from the sale 
or exchange of a capital asset, resulting from 
sales or other dispositions of property prior to 
January 1, 1959. 

“(e) CERTAIN REINSURANCE TRANSACTIONS IN 
1958.—For purposes of this part, the reinsur- 
ance in a single transaction, or in a series of 
related transactions, occurring in 1958, by a 
life insurance company of all of its life insur- 
ance contracts of a particular type, through 
the assumption by another company or com- 
panies of all liabilities under such contracts, 
shall be treated as a sale of a capital asset.” 

On page 84, line 25, after the word “his”, 
to strike out “delegate” and insert “delegate, 
except that if, pursuant to an election made 
for a taxable year beginning in 1958, the 
basis adopted is the basis provided in para- 
graph (2), the taxpayer may adopt the basis 
provided by paragraph (1) for its first tax- 
able year beginning after 1958.” 

On page 86, line 16, after the word “to”, 
to strike out 1957“ and insert “1857, modi- 
fied as provided in paragraph (4)”; on page 
88, after line 16, to insert: 

(4) MODIFICATIONS OF 1957 TAX COMPUTA- 
TION.—In recomputing the taxpayer's tax for 
1957 for purposes of paragraph (1)— 

“(A) section 804(b) (as in effect for 1957 
shall not apply with respect to any amount 
required to be taken into account by such 
paragraph, and 

“(B) the amount of the deduction allowed 
by section 805 (as in effect for 1957) shall 
not be reduced by reason of any amount re- 
quired to be taken into account by such 
paragraph.” 

On page 89, after line 19, to strike out: 

“(A) the policy and other contract liability 
deduction (determined under section 805 
without regard to this subsection), and 

“(B) the total of the amounts allowable 
as deductions under section 809 (determined 
without regard to this subsection), 
shall each be reduced by an amount de- 
termined by multiplying such excess by the 
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investment yield rate (as defined in section 
805 (0) (1)).” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

„(A) the amount of the policy and other 
contract liability requirements (determined 
under section 805 without regard to this 
subsection), and 

“(B) the amount of the required interest 
(determined under section 809(a) (2) with- 
out regard to this subsection), 


shall each be reduced by an amount deter- 
mined by multiplying such excess by the 
current earnings rate (as defined in section 
805(b) (1)).” 

On page 91, after line 20, to strike out: 

“(c) DISTRIBUTIONS TO SHAREHOLDERS.— 
In applying sections 802(b) (3) and 815 for 
purposes of subsection (a), the amount of 
the distributions to shareholders shall be 
the amount which bears the same ratio to 
the total amount of the distributions to 
shareholders (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 815) of the foreign life insurance com- 
pany as the minimum figure for the taxable 
year (determined under subsection (b) (2) 
(A)) bears to the excess of the assets of the 
company over the total insurance liabil- 
ities.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(c) DISTRIBUTIONS TO SHAREHOLDERS.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—In applying sections 
802 (b) (3) and 815 for purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the amount of the distributions 
to shareholders shall be determined by 
multiplying the total amount of the distri- 
butions to shareholders (within the mean- 
ing of section 815) of the foreign life in- 
surance company by whichever of the fol- 
lowing percentages is selected by the tax- 
payer for the taxable year: 

“(A) the percentage which the minimum 
figure for the taxable year (determined 
under subsection (b)(2)(A)) is of the ex- 
cess of the assets of the company over the 
total insurance liabilities; or 

“(B) the percentage which the total in- 
surance liabilities on United States business 
for the taxable year is of the company’s 
total insurance liabilities. 

“(2) DISTRIBUTIONS PURSUANT TO CERTAIN 
MUTUALIZATIONS.—In applying section 815 
(e) for purposes of subsection (a)— 

“(A) the paid-in capital and paid-in sur- 
plus referred to in section 815(e)(1)(A) of 
a foreign life insurance company is the por- 
tion of such capital and surplus determined 
by multiplying such capital and surplus by 
the percentage selected for the taxable year 
under paragraph (1); and 

“(B) the excess referred to in section 
815(e) (2) (A) (i) (without the adjustment 
provided by section 815(e) (2) (B)) is which- 
ever of the following is the greater: 

“(i) the minimum figure for 1958 deter- 
mined under subsection (b)(2)(A), or 

“(ii) the surplus described in subsection 
(b)(2)(B) (determined as of December 31, 
1958) .” 


On page 93, line 17, after the word 
“foreign”, to strike out “corporations.” ” 
and insert corporations.“; after line 18, 
to insert: 


“Sec. 820. OPTIONAL TREATMENT OF POLICIES 
REINSURED UNDER Mopiriep Co- 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS. 

„(a) In GENERAL.— 

“(1) TREATMENT AS REINSURED UNDER CON- 
VENTIONAL COINSURANCE CONTRACT.—Under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, an insurance or annuity policy 
reinsured under a modified coinsurance con- 
tract (as defined in subsection (b)) shall be 
treated, for purposes of this part (other than 
for purposes of section 801), as if such poli- 
cy were reinsured under a conventional co- 
insurance contract. 

(2) CONSENT OF REINSURED AND REINSUR= 
ER.—Paragraph (1) shall apply to an insur- 
ance or annuity policy reinsured under a 
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modified coinsurance contract only if the 
reinsured and reinsurer consent, in such 
manner as the Secretary or his delegate shall 
prescribe by regulations— 

“(A) to the application of paragraph (1) 
to all insurance and annuity policies rein- 
sured under such modified coinsurance con- 
tract, and 

“(B) to the application of the rules pro- 
vided by subsection (c) and the rules pre- 
scribed under such subsection. 

Such consent, once given, may not be 
rescinded except with the approval of the 
Secretary or his delegate. 

“(b) DEFINITION oF Morro COINSUR- 
ANCE CONTRACT.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘modified coinsurance con- 
tract’ means an indemnity reinsurance con- 
tract under the terms of which— 

“(1) ͤ a life insurance company (herein- 
after referred to as ‘the reinsurer’) agrees to 
indemnify another life insurance company 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘the reinsured’) 
against a risk assumed by the reinsured un- 
der the insurance or annuity policy rein- 
sured, 

“(2) the reinsured retains ownership of 
the assets in relation to the reserve on the 
policy reinsured, 

“(3) all or part of the gross investment 
income derived from such assets is paid by 
the reinsured to the reinsurer as a part of 
the consideration for the reinsurance of such 
policy, and 

“(4) the reinsurer is obligated for ex- 
penses incurred, and for Federal income 
taxes imposed, in respect of such gross in- 
vestment income, 

“(c) Sprectsn Rurs.— Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
in applying subsection (a)(1) with respect 
to any insurance or annuity policy the fol- 
lowing rules shall (to the extent not im- 
proper under the terms of the modified co- 
insurance contract under which such policy 
is reinsured) be applied in respect of the 
amount of such policy reinsured: 

“(1) PREMIUMS AND GROSS INVESTMENT IN- 
coME—The premiums (to the extent allo- 
cable to the participation of the reinsurer 
therein) received for the policy reinsured 
shall be treated as received by the reinsurer 
and not by the reinsured. The gross 
investment income (to the extent allocable 
to the participation of the reinsurer therein) 
derived from the assets in relation to the 
reserve on the policy reinsured shall be 
treated as gross investment income of the 
reinsurer and not of the reinsured. The 
gross investment income so treated shall be 
considered as derived proportionately from 
each of the various sources of gross invest- 
ment income of the reinsured. 

(2) CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES.—The gains 
and losses from sales and exchanges of capi- 
tal assets, and gains and losses considered 
as gains and losses from sales and exchanges 
of capital assets, of the reinsured shall (to 
the extent of the participation therein by 
the reinsurer under the terms of the modi- 
fied coinsurance contract) be treated as 
gains and losses from sales and exchanges 
of capital assets of the reinsurer and not of 
the reinsured. 

“(3) RESERVES AND ASSETS.—The reserve on 
the policy reinsured shall be treated as a 
part of the reserves of the reinsurer and not 
of the reinsured, and the assets in relation to 
such reserve shall be treated as owned by 
the reinsurer and not by the reinsured. 

(4) EXxPENSES.—The expenses (to the ex- 
tent reimbursable by the reinsurer) incurred 
with respect to the policy reinsured and with 
respect to the assets referred to in paragraph 
(3) shall be treated as incurred by the rein- 
surer and not by the reinsured. 

“(5) DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS.—The 
dividends to policyholders paid in respect of 
the policy reinsured shall be treated as paid 
by the reinsurer and not by the reinsured. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
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amount of dividends to policyholders treated 
as paid by the reinsurer shall be the amount 
paid, in respect of the policy reinsured, by 
the reinsurer to the reinsured as reimburse- 
ment for dividends to policyholders paid 
by the reinsured. This paragraph shall ap- 
ply also in respect of an insurance or an- 
nuity policy reinsured under a conventional 
coinsurance contract, 

“(6) REIMBURSEMENT FOR 1957 FEDERAL IN- 
COME TAX.—Any amount paid in 1958 or any 
subsequent year by the reinsurer to the re- 
insured is reimbursement for Federal in- 
come taxes imposed for a taxable year be- 
ginning in 1957 or any preceding taxable 
year shall not be taken into account by the 
reinsured as an item under section 809(c) 
or by the reinsurer as a deduction under sec- 
tion 809 (d). 

7) RULES PRESCRIBED BY THE SECRETARY.— 

Such other rules as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate. 
In applying the rules provided by para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), and (6) and 
the rules prescribed under paragraph (7), 
an item shall be taken into account as in- 
come only once under subpart B and only 
once under subpart C by both the reinsured 
and the reinsurer, and an item shall be 
allowed as a deduction only once under sub- 
part B and only once under subpart C to 
both the reinsured and the reinsurer.” 

On page 99, in the third line of the word- 
ing following line 22, after “section 812”, 
to strike out “(e)” and insert “(f)”; on 
page 101, after line 19, to insert: 

„(g) LIMITATIONS ON ASSESSMENT AND COL- 
LEcTION.—Section 6501(c) of such Code 
(relating to exceptions to limitations on as- 
sessment and collection) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(6) TAX RESULTING FROM CERTAIN DISTRI- 
BUTIONS OR FROM TERMINATION AS LIFE INSUR= 
ANCE COMPANY.—In the case of any tax im- 
posed under section 802(a)(1) by reason of 
section 802(b)(3) on account of a termi- 
nation of the taxpayer as an insurance com- 
pany or as a life insurance company to 
which section 815 (d) (2) (A) applies, or on 
account of a distribution by the taxpayer 
to which section 815 (d) (2) (B) applies, such 
tax may be assessed within 3 years af ter the 
return was filed (whether or not such return 
was filed on or after the date prescribed) for 
the taxable year for which the taxpayer 
ceases to be an insurance company, the sec- 
ond taxable year for which the taxpayer is 
not a life insurance company, or the taxable 
year in which the distribution is actually 
made, as the case may be.” 

And, on page 102, at the of line 
18, to strike out “(g)” and insert “(h)”. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the committee, I of- 
fer a technical amendment which 
simply changes the date for the filing 
of reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 103, 
after line 4, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


(i) Income Tax RETURNS For 1958.— 
Every life insurance company subject to the 
tax imposed by section 802(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (as amended 
by section 2 of this Act) shall, after the 
date of the enactment of this Act and on 
or before September 15, 1959 (in lieu of at 
the time prescribed by section 6072(b) of 
such Code), make a return for its taxable 
year beginning in 1958 with respect to the 
tax imposed by such section (as amended 
by section 2 of this Act). The return re- 
quired by this subsection for such taxable 
year shall constitute the return for such 
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taxable year for all purposes of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954; and no return 
for such taxable year, with respect to the 
tax imposed by part I of subchapter L of 
such Code (as in effect prior to the effec- 
tive date of the amendment made by sec- 
tion 2 of this Act), filed on or before the 
date of the enactment of this Act shall be 
considered for any of such purposes as a 
return for such taxable year. All payments 
made on or before the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act with respect to the tax for 
such taxable year imposed by part I of sub- 
chapter L of such Code (as in effect prior 
to the effective date of the amendment 
made by section 2 of this Act), to the ex- 
tent that such payments have not been 
credited or refunded, shall be deemed to be 
payments made on September 15, 1959, on 
account of the tax for such taxable year 
imposed by section 802(a) of such Code (as 
amended by section 2 of this Act). The 
provisions of section 6152(a) (1) of such Code 
shall not apply with respect to the tax for 
such taxable year imposed by section 
802(a) of such Code (as amended by sec- 
tion 2 of this Act). 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this committee amendment pro- 
vides a new date for the filing of income 
tax returns by life insurance companies 
for their 1958 income tax liabilities. It 
provides for the filing of returns on 
September 15, 1959. Also, the full tax 
liability becomes due on that date. 

Under present law, which the bill does 
not change, the life insurance company 
returns for 1958 liabilities were due 
March 15 although the Treasury Depart- 
ment had granted an automatic exten- 
sion of time for filing life insurance 
company returns until June 15. Under 
present law life insurance companies 
last September 15, in 1958, were required 
to file declarations of estimated tax, 
paying up to one-quarter of their tax 
liability in excess of $100,000. A similar 
payment was required on December 15, 
1958. The balance was then payable in 
two equal installments, on March 15 and 
June 15 of this year. Interest at 6 per- 
cent is payable on due but unpaid 
amounts. 

Since Congress has not yet taken final 
action in determining 1958 tax liabilities 
of these companies, it would have been 
very difficult indeed for any company 
to have paid the correct amount on the 
dates which are already past. More- 
over, in view of the uncertain status of 
life insurance taxation, the Treasury 
Department in fact has not yet issued 
any tax return forms for life insurance 
company taxation. In addition, it now 
appears that even if action on this bill 
is completed promptly, we will be fortu- 
nate to have tax return forms available 
to the companies by July 15. 

Thus, even the September 15 date is 
likely to provide the insurance com- 
panies with no more than a month to 
prepare their tax returns. By also mak- 
ing the entire tax due on that date the 
amendment wipes out interest charges 
for tax liabilities which were not paid in 
many cases because, at the time they 
were due, the companies could not know 
the amount of their eventual tax. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL FOR TRAINING 
OF AMERICAN DIPLOMATS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the recent controversies over Presiden- 
tial appointments of ambassadors to 
foreign lands have heightened interest 
in a graduate school for diplomats, 
which would train career men to serve 
abroad in such capacities. 

The Register-Guard, of Eugene, Oreg., 
in its issue of May 15, 1959, published a 
thoughtful editorial on this proposal, 
entitled Diplomatie School.” 

The editorial effectively summarizes 
what I think is the major case for a 
graduate school for diplomats. I am 
particularly pleased that the editorial 
agrees there should be no political ap- 
pointments to this diplomatic school, 
but, rather, that selections should be 
wholly on the basis of individual merit. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Eugene Register-Guard, May 15, 
1959] 


DIPLOMATIC SCHOOL 


Hardly a month passes that somebody 
doesn’t sound off about the need for a 
Foreign Service Academy, patterned after 
West Point, Annapolis, and the new insti- 
tution for future Air Force officers. Those 
who favor such a school start from a sound 
premise—that a nation which regards itself 
as peace-loving should spend as much of its 
substance in the training of soldiers of 
peace as it spends in the training of sol- 
diers of war. And Heaven knows we need 
better people in the Foreign Service. But 
there is a question if an Academy on the 
West Point pattern is the answer. 

Better, we think, is the proposal now in 
Congress. Sponsored by Oregon’s RICHARD 
L. NEUBERGER and other Senators, the bill 
calls for a graduate school, offering a course 
comparable to that expected of a candidate 
for a master’s degree. 

The specialized knowledge needed by a 
diplomat is the graduate school sort of 
knowledge. It should be superimposed upon 
a broad general education of the kind that 
can be obtained in any number of civilian 
institutions. The diplomatic corps suffers 
already because its officers are too often of a 
single mold. This would be remedied if the 
young men and women came from as broad 
a segment of the population as possible, 
with the many influences of many colleges 
and universities at work upon them. 

The bill now in the Senate specifies that 
students get subsistence and quarters while 
attending this graduate school. That is 
proper, although probably they should be 
paid, as cadets at the military establish- 
ments are paid while attending school. And 
perhaps if this thing really gets under way, 
the Federal Government might find it wise 
to offer scholarships to undergraduates, pre- 
paring at their own colleges for appointment 
to the Foreign Service Institute. Wisely, 
the bill does not provide for political ap- 
pointments by Congressmen, which feature 
is one of the weaknesses of the Military 
Academy program. And it does provide that 
graduates must agree to serve after they 
are graduated, thus guaranteeing a reduc- 
tion in “fallout.” 


STANAKER DAM, UPPER COLORADO 
RIVER DEVELOPMENT, UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on May 14 
I had the honor of representing the Sen- 
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ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs at the groundbreaking cere- 
monies incident to initiation of con- 
struction of Stanaker Dam, the first 
structure of the Vernal unit, central Utah 
project, upper Colorado River develop- 
ment. This dam will impound waters of 
Ashley Creek, a tributary of Green 
River, and the occasion was important 
since it represented Utah’s first irriga- 
tion participation in the upper Colorado 
River project. 

The initiation of the Vernal unit is a 
tribute to the foresight and ardent sup- 
port the good folks of the Vernal area and 
of all the Uintah Basin have given Recla- 
mation and the upper Colorado River 
project. Through storage and exchange 
of water, the Vernal unit will provide 
supplemental irrigation for about 14,700 
acres of productive land which is con- 
stantly threatened by water shortages. 
The unit will also provide supplemental 
municipal water for the thriving mu- 
nicipalities of Vernal, Naples, and 
Maeser. 

In addition, there will be fish and wild- 
life development and recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

The estimated construction cost of the 
Vernal unit is about $7 million, prac- 
tically all of which will be repaid by 
water users and from power revenues of 
the upper Colorado River project. 
Utah’s water makes a substantial con- 
tribution to these revenues. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the 
fact that the Congress made the initial 
appropriation for the Vernal unit of $1,- 
035,000 for fiscal year 1959 without a 
budget estimate from the Eisenhower 
administration. There was one im- 
portant break in the no-new-starts 
policy of the administration, a policy 
which would have the effect of throttling 
western reclamation if the Congress per- 
mits this downtown obstruction to a na- 
tional program. 

I note we have a budget request for $2 
million for fiscal year 1960 to continue 
construction of Stanaker Dam, Vernal 
unit. While this indicates some relent- 
ing on the part of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, western reclamationists must 
keep up the fight to break this ban on 
new starts, which is shortsighted and 
lacking in a recognition of the import- 
ance of the reclamation program. We 
want other units of the central Utah 
project under way, and we will cooperate 
with our fellow reclamationists through- 
out the West on other projects. 

I have dealt primarily with the 
Vernal unit and the upper Colorado 
project in my remarks, Mr. President, 
but our concern in Utah is much broader. 

I have recently been honored by desig- 
nation as an additional member of the 
Select Committee on Water Resources 
created by Senate Resolution 48. The 
membership was augmented by Senate 
Resolution 111; and, as the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah, I was selected, by reason 
of our State’s concern in national water 
resources. 

The problem of the development and 
use of water resources is national, and 
affects the well-being and future of 175 
million people today, and many more 
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millions in the coming years—not too 
distant. 

As a member of the select committee, 
I am privileged not only to participate 
in an inventory of existing water re- 
sources, but also to study how they can 
be augmented and developed for the 
beneficial use of our expanding popula- 
tion. Utah has a vital place in this 
picture. 

Stanaker Dam, the Vernal unit, and 
the entire upper Colorado project are im- 
portant phases of the national picture 
concerned with water resources. As a 
member of the select committee, I shall 
make it my business to see that full rec- 
ognition is given Utah’s place in water 
development. 

Utah was the birthplace of American 
irrigation as we know it today, and co- 
ordinated development of water resources 
has been demonstrated in our State to 
be the most effective economic approach 
to a solution of the national water prob- 
lem. 

What helps one area of the country in 
water development aids every other area. 
We, in the West, are cognizant of the 
problems of the Midwest, the East, the 
South, and the Southwest. Asa member 
of the select committee, I shall take a 
national view of the problems, and shall 
have particular concern for those that 
affect individual areas of the country. 


THE STRAUSS NOMINATION 
SHOULD BE REJECTED ON THE 
SAME GROUND ON WHICH A RE- 
PUBLICAN SENATE REJECTED 
THE NOMINATION OF CHARLES 
WARREN TO BE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have asked the Senator from Nebraska 
whether he will be kind enough to yield 
to me, in order that I may speak briefiy 
on the nomination of Admiral Strauss to 
be Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to make 
some brief remarks in regard to the 
question of confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Admiral Strauss to be Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Mr. President, the nomination of 
Charles Beecher Warren, of Michigan, 
who had been nominated by President 
Calvin Coolidge on March 5, 1925, to be 
Attorney General of the United States, 
was rejected by a substantially Republi- 
can Senate on an issue of public policy. 
It is a question of public policy which 
should now bring about the rejection of 
the nomination of Admiral Strauss, who 
has been named by President Eisen- 
hower to be Secretary of Commerce. 

AN ISSUE OF PUBLIC POLICY 


Indeed, it is the same issue of public 
policy. The Warren nomination was re- 
jected because he was too closely identi- 
fied with the efforts of big business to 
dominate the American economy. The 
late Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Mon- 
tana, whose qualifications as a constitu- 

lawyer no one will deny, led the 
opposition to confirmation of the War- 
ren nomination. That opposition was 
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not based upon partisan or personal 
grounds. Senator Walsh urged the re- 
jection of the Warren nomination, and 
said that he was not qualified to be the 
Attorney General because of his associa- 
tion with the activities of the American 
Sugar Co., then generally known as the 
Sugar Trust. Senator Walsh thought 
Mr. Warren was not qualified to be en- 
trusted with the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. 

The same principle, although not the 
same incident, is involved in the Strauss 
case. The admiral has been too closely 
identified with the fiscal and complex 
corporate devices of modern big business 
to be trusted to administer the func- 
tions of the Department of Commerce in 
the public interest. 

Mr. President, it may be of interest to 
note that on March 10, 1925, when the 
vote was taken on the question of con- 
firmation of the nomination of Mr. War- 
ren, the Senate was composed of 56 Re- 
publicans, 39 Democrats, and 1 member 
of the Farmer-Labor Party. When the 
vote was taken on the question of con- 
firmation of that nomination, there were 
39 yeas and 41 nays. Of the yeas, the 
Republican Members of the Senate cast 
38 votes; the Democratic Members cast 
1 vote; of the nays, the Democratic 
Members of the Senate cast 30 votes, the 
Republican Members cast 10 votes, and 
the Farmer-Labor Party member cast 
his 1 vote. Sixteen Senators—9 Demo- 
crats and 7 Republicans—were recorded 
as not having voted. This is the famous 
case in which Vice President Charles 
Dawes was absent from the Senate 
Chamber, having been assured, as I recall 
the incident, that no important votes 
were likely to be taken. However, when 
the vote was taken, and when those who 
were supporting the nomination of Mr. 
Warren felt that if the Vice President 
had been present, perhaps the result 
might have been different, one of the 
Republican Senators changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay,” and then moved for 
reconsideration. On the reconsideration 
vote, which was taken after the Vice 
President had arrived in the Chamber, 
the nomination was again rejected. 

Thereafter, President Coolidge again 
sent the nomination to the Senate. On 
the second occasion, the nomination was 
sent to the Senate, as I recall, 2 days 
after it first had been rejected. The 
second vote was taken on March 16, 1925. 
On that occasion, four of the Senators 
who were not present at the time of the 
vote on March 10 were present, and 
voted; and that increased the negative 
vote to 46. So on the second occasion 
the nomination was rejected by a vote of 
46 nays to 39 yeas. 

It is also important to take note of 
the fact that the two Michigan Sen- 
ators—from the State from which the 
nominee came—voted against confirma- 
tion of the nomination. They were Sen- 
ator James Couzens, a Republican; and 
Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris, a Demo- 
crat. 

The issue was decided upon the argu- 
ment, I believe, of Senator Walsh, of 
Montana, namely, that the association 
of Mr. Warren was too close to the big 
business leaders of that time. 
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Mr. President, I may say that, as I 
recall, Senator Walsh, of Montana, in 
his speech stated that he would be very 
glad to support the nomination of Mr. 
Warren to another office, but not to the 
important office of the head of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Admiral Strauss was a leading figure 
in bringing about a contract between the 
Government and the Mississippi Valley 
Generating Co. to produce electric power 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
That was a contract between the Atomic 
Energy Commission, of which Admiral 
Strauss was then chairman, and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Generating Co. 

The company was a subsidiary of two 
holding companies headed, respectively, 
by Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates. It was 
grossly undercapitalized. It filed with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
an application to raise capital stock in 
the amount of $5,500,000, although the 
estimated cost of the project to be built 
was $106,115,000. When the SEC issued 
its notice of a hearing on the application, 
it revealed that the intention of the 
sponsors of this project was to raise 
$99,115,000 by borrowing from institu- 
tional investors and banks. 

A TYPICAL HIGH FINANCE PROMOTION 


The capital stock authorized in the 
charter of the generating company was 
scarcely one-twentieth of the capital cost 
of the proposed project. The charter of 
the company, although prepared under 
the laws of Arkansas, was signed by three 
incorporators who gave the same New 
York address—120 Broadway, New York 
City. They acknowledged the articles of 
incorporation before a notary public in 
Queens County, N.Y. These three in- 
corporators each subscribed for one share 
of stock. That was the only money put 
up by the sponsors, for article 7 of the 
charter referred to this subscription in 
these words: 

The amount of paid-in capital with which 
the corporation will begin business is $300. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Adolphe Wenzell, of 
the First Boston Corporation, was in- 
duced by the group surrounding the 
President to join the staff of the Bureau 
of the Budget, to analyze the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Thus, the whole Dix- 
on-Yates plan was a typical promotion of 
high finance to enable private managers 
to use other people’s money to make 
profit for a couple of holding companies. 
No person associated as Admiral Strauss 
was associated with this plan would be 
qualified to be Secretary of Commerce. 

Not only are there economic grounds 
on which the Senate may properly reject 
the nomination of Admiral Strauss, but 
there are also unimpeachable constitu- 
tional grounds. 

A GOVERNMENT OF CHECKS AND BALANCES 


The Government of the United States 
was carefully constructed by the framers 
of the Constitution as one of checks and 
balances. “All legislative power’—and 
these are the words of section 1, article 
1—was vested in the Congress. But the 
Constitution gave the President the right 
to veto any bill passed by the Congress 
and, therefore, to prevent it from becom- 
ing law, provided, however, that the 
Congress was authorized to override the 
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veto by a two-thirds vote. That was 
a check upon Congress. 

The Constitution gives the President 
the power to execute the laws enacted by 
Congress; but it placed a limitation upon 
his power to make appointments, by pro- 
viding that he should be required to have 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
not only to the appointments of am- 
bassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls and judges of the Supreme Court, 
but also to the appointment of “all other 
officers of the United States whose ap- 
pointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established 
by law.” 

All of the departments of the Govern- 
ment have been established by law, and 
the heads thereof are officers of the 
United States who cannot assume office 
constitutionally without the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Admiral Strauss has been nominated 
by the President to be the head of the 
Department of Commerce; and the func- 
tions of that Department, involving, as 
they do, the promotion of interstate and 
foreign commerce and all the industrial 
manufacturing, shipping, and transpor- 
tation interests of the United States, deal 
with all the profound economic problems 
which affect the freedom and prosperity 
of this country and the whole world. 
The nomination, therefore, is one that is 
clearly subject to one of the checks upon 
the Executive power written into the 
Constitution. 

SENATE SHOULD NOT WAIVE RIGHT TO CONFIRM 


It is argued that the Senate should 
waive the right to exercise this con- 
stitutional check, because, it is said, the 
President ought to be entitled to make 
up his Cabinet by selecting persons in 
whom he has confidence, even though 
the Senate does not share that con- 
fidence. 

Mr. President, there is not the slight- 
est constitutional basis for that argu- 
ment. The right of the Senate to waive 
its power to give advice and consent to 
a presidential nominee could only be 
established by law of Congress. This is 
clear from the words of the Constitu- 
tion itself, for, after having created the 
confirmation power of the Senate as a 
check on the authority of the President 
to make appointments, the framers of 
the Constitution added another proviso 
in these words: 

But the Congress may by law vest the 
Appointment of such inferior officers, as 
they think proper, in the President alone, in 
the Courts of Law, or in the Heads of Depart- 
ments. 

CABINET MEMBER NOT AN INFERIOR OFFICER 


Congress never enacted such a law 
to vest in the President alone the ap- 
pointment of Cabinet members. More- 
over, it is clear from the language used 
by the framers of the Constitution that 
they believed that the heads of depart- 
ments were in the category of officers 
which could not be appointed except by 
the joint action of the President and 
the Senate. The President may act 
without the Senate only in the cases of 
“inferior officers” when the Congress, by 
law, gives him the power. A Cabinet 
eer is certainly not an inferior 
officer, 
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Now that we have a President who, in 
the complexities of the modern world, 
delegates to others so much of his power, 
it is particularly important that the 
Senate ought not waive its constitu- 
tional right to deny confirmation in the 
case of a nominee like Admiral Strauss, 
whose record amply establishes the 
charge that he aspires to have his own 
way in matters of public importance, the 
Congress and even the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding. This is a 
government of law, not a government of 
men, and the history of the Dixon-Yates 
case is conclusive proof that Admiral 
Strauss is a supporter of the doctrine 
of those who believe in government by 
men. 

WHITE HOUSE ACKNOWLEDGES CONFLICT OF 

INTEREST 


The Dixon-Yates case involved an at- 
tempt by men surrounding the Presi- 
dent, of whom the present nominee was 
one, to confine the functioning of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which had 
been established by law, by devising a 
contract between the A.E.C. and a merg- 
er of private utilities to supply electric 
energy to the City of Memphis, Tenn. 
A White House release of June 29, 1955, 
acknowledged the fact that one Adolphe 
Wenzell, an employee of the First Boston 
Corporation, a private financing agency, 
had been taken into the Bureau of the 
Budget to prepare—and these are the 
words taken from the release of Mr. 
Hagerty—“ an analysis of the records 
and accounting systems of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority.” The President, at 
a press conference that very morning, 
had said that “Mr. Wenzell was never 
called in or asked a single thing about 
the Dixon-Yates contract.” It was ob- 
vious that the President had not been 
correctly advised by Admiral Strauss or 
any of the others in the group surround- 
ing him as to what was going on. 

The conflict of interest which had 
been invited by this group became a 
matter of such public concern that the 
President had ordered the release issued 
by Mr. Hagerty after the press confer- 
ence. In that release it was clearly 
stated that Wenzell, of the First Boston 
Corp., had been employed by the Bureau 
of the Budget to make an analysis of the 
records and accounting systems of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The Presi- 
dent finally ordered the contract which 
Admiral Strauss had supported to be 
canceled. And it was canceled. The 
nominee for Secretary of Commerce, 
however, has repeatedly asserted since 
that time his belief that it was a good 
contract. 

MONOPOLISTIC MERGERS A GRAVE DANGER 


He thus gives compelling evidence 
that he is a supporter and advocate of 
the monopolistic mergers which are now 
undermining free enterprise in the 
United States and forcing small business 
to pound on the door of the Treasury 
to obtain Government loans which are 
not available from private banks. 

If free government is to survive in 
the world, it must first be preserved in 
the United States itself. It is, there- 
fore, incumbent upon the people of this 
country to prevent monopolistic man- 
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agement from taking over control of the 
national economy. The Constitution 
gives to the Congress of the United 
States the power and the duty to regu- 
late—not to control, but to regulate— 
interstate and foreign commerce. Pri- 
vate monopoly would control it and de- 
stroy local economic self-government in 
all the States and all the cities of the 
Nation from coast to coast. 

If we are to prevent concentrated 
private economic power from taking 
over the management of business and 
industry, we must prevent the promoters 
of monopolistic mergers, like that of 
Dixon and Yates, from taking over the 
direction of the Department of Com- 
merce. A man like Admiral Strauss, 
who used his authority as head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission to promote 
the high finance plan represented by 
the Dixon-Yates contract is not quali- 
fied, as a matter of public policy, to head 
the Department of Commerce. 

Let no one forget that Mr. Dixon was 
the head of one private utility and Mr. 
Yates the head of another, which, with 
the advice and consent, if I may use the 
words, of Admiral Strauss, would have 
been aided to complete a private merger 
to undermine the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Mr. President, this is far more than 
a controversy between private develop- 
ment power and public power. It is a 
controversy which involves the type of 
high finance which was revealed in the 
application of the generating company 
created by Dixon and Yates to obtain 
authority to sell $5.5 million worth of 
stock, less than one-twentieth of the 
cost of building the project, and of bor- 
rowing more than $99 million. That is 
the reason why it was urged by those 
opposing the contract, before the inves- 
tigation of a subcommittee of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, that Mr. Wenzell was 
wearing two hats—one hat being that 
of the Bureau of the Budget, by which 
he was being employed on the side, and 
the other hat being that of the First 
Boston Corp., which was expecting to 
float some of the bonds. 

As I said, it was a plain scheme to use 
the money of the people for the benefit 
of private promoters, a scheme which 
should not be condoned, and certainly 
nothing like it should be found in the 
record of a person who is to be the head 
of the great Department of Commerce. 

This Nation needs now a Secretary of 
Commerce who can be depended upon 
not to cooperate with those who use the 
devices of high finance to transfer the 
constitutional power of Congress to reg- 
ulate commerce for the benefit of the 
public into the hands of the private 
managers of giant business, who are en- 
ergetically striving to concentrate the 
economic power of this Nation in a man- 
ner that is enabling private promoters 
and managers to control the economy 
of the country. 


SHOULD THE OIL DEPLETION AL- 
LOWANCE BE CUT? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 


firmly believe in plugging the gaping oil 
depletion loophole in our tax laws, and I 
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am delighted to rise on the floor today 
to praise the sense of fairness of the 
National Petroleum News, a splendidly 
fair-minded oil trade publication, that 
has printed a vigorous debate on this 
controversy in its May issue. 

Vice President Samuel H. Elliott, 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio’s officer in 
charge of exploration and production, 
argues for retention of the 2742-percent 
depletion allowance. Jack Coughlin, 
Minot, N. Dak., an independent marketer 
of Westland Oil and vice president of the 
National Oil Marketers Association, ar- 
gues for last year’s Proxmire amendment, 
which would have reduced depletion al- 
lowances on a graduated basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CARL- 
son in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHOULD THE DEPLETION ALLOWANCE BE CUT? 


(“Yes,” says Jack Coughlin, Minot, N. Dak., 
independent. A marketer who “integrated 
backward” into refining and production, 
Coughlin says he'll still produce—and profit- 
ably—if the depletion provision of the tax 
code is reduced. Coughlin, 39, is a vice pres- 
ident of National Oil Marketers Association.) 

I'd like to point out that I wear two shirts. 
One, I’m an oil marketer competing against 
tax-privileged competitors. Two, I’m person- 
ally interested in oil production, and I'm 
firmly convinced that my company—West- 
land Oll—in time must have at least some 
of its own production. 

I like to be a good fellow in the oil frater- 
nity. Therefore, I have a self-serving inter- 
est in preserving the status quo of the de- 
pletion allowance. I assure you that I have 
studied the arguments for depletion with a 
selfish hope that somewhere I could find at 
least a neutral ground on which to stand. 

I can only report that the more I studied 
the question, the more convinced I became 
that depletion is unjustified. 

Some 33 years ago, when the 27½ percent 
depletion allowance was established by law, 
it was determined—on the basis of what its 
proponents call “extremely careful and scien- 
tific explanation and testimony’’—that a 
27% percent allowance would permit a proper 
and adequate incentive for the oil industry. 
The corporate tax at the time was 13 percent. 

Significantly, the value of the depletion 
allowance to any corporation depends on the 
corporate income tax. To put it another way, 
the value of the depletion allowance would 
be zero if corporate income tax were elim- 
inated. However, since 1926 the corporate 
tax rate—instead of being reduced—has been 
quadrupled to 52 percent. Consequently the 
value of the depletion allowance and drilling 
charge-offs has increased 400 percent—not to 
mention the benefits on crude price increases. 

The oil industry claims, and rightfully, 
that it is entitled to regain its capital invest- 
ment the same as other businesses. How- 
ever, I would like to point out the rarely 
mentioned fact that in addition to the highly 
favorable depletion allowance, oil producers 
can immediately deduct for tax purposes a 
substantial part of their outlays for drilling 
and development. The amounts of capital 
investment thus written off at the outset 
have no effect on the future percentage de- 
pletion deductions. This results in a double 
deduction with respect to the same capital 
investment. 

- Naturally, if I drill a dry hole I can charge 
it of as a current expense. But here is the 
businessman’s dream: If I bring in a pro- 
ducing well, I am permitted by special act 
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of Congress to charge off the same year all 
my intangible drilling and development 
costs. Intangible costs include seismograph- 
ing, drilling, labor, muds, and cement—in 
fact, everything except tubing, storage tanks, 
a small amount of pipe and a pump, if neces- 
sary. And these last tangible items can be 
depreciated like any other capital asset. 

When you build a building, or any income- 
producing property, you are obliged to set 
up all your labor costs, architectual fees, 
legal fees, materials, and costs of financing, 
to be depreciated over the life of the prop- 
erty. Only the oil industry enjoys a special 
chargeoff privilege, and in addition is still 
given a 27½ percent depletion allowance. 
The value of the chargeoff privilege has been 
estimated by competent experts to be almost 
as great as the depletion allowance itself. 

Now let’s look at some of the more popular 
arguments for depletion. 

First, the one the public hears most often 
is the statement that eight of nine holes are 
dry. Some depletion proponents will state 
that the ratio applies to wildcats, but a good 
many don't, leaving the inference that it 
applies to all wells. 

At no time have I heard the full story when 
discussing depletion. Here it is: 

According to the O & Gas Journal, we find 
that there were 11,739 wildcat wells drilled in 
1957, of which 1,652 were successful and 
10,087 were dry. These are the eight out of 
nine you hear about, and I don’t think I 
have to dwell on the importance of a suc- 
cessful wildcat. 

However, there were 41,038 additional de- 
velopment wells drilled, of which 30,424 
were producers. In other words, out of 52,- 
777 wells drilled, we had 32,076 successful 
wells and 20,701 dry holes—or a ratio of 
more than one and a half producers to each 
dry hole. 

Another argument advanced for depletion 
is that exploration and drilling would other- 
wise decline to the point where we would 
endanger our national security. This would 
seem to be off base on two counts. 

For one thing, just about everyone ad- 
mits that the next war, if there is one, will 
be over in a matter of hours or days. 

Second, since the 1930's we've had such 
a surplus of domestic production that two 
measures were taken to curtail it—namely 
the Oil Compact Commission, to prorate oil 
by States through daily allowables, and the 
Connally Hot Oil Act. It seems contra- 
dictory to have tax subsidies in the form 
of depletion allowances and chargeoffs en- 
couraging production, while on the other 
hand restricting wells to 10 days’ produc- 
tion. 

Equally contradictory seems the argument 
that the recently imposed import restric- 
tions are being beneficial to national de- 
fense. It means we'll be using up our own 
national resources at a time when—for ob- 
vious social and political reasons—we should 
keep Middle East oil producers operating and 
encourage our Canadian friends as well. 

Still another argument for depletion is 
that without it, the price of gasoline would 
increase as much as 3 cents or more. 

First of all, that statement should defeat 
itself because tt is threatening by implica- 
tion. Let's forget the threat and look at it 
realistically. 

Businesses don't pass on their advantages 
to the customer. A manufacturing plant or 
a refinery with a favorable geographical lo- 
cation doesn’t lower its price by the amount 
of freight saved. Neither does a business 
that cuts costs by being efficient, or a co- 
operative because it buys at a savings. 

Business is not a philanthropy, and any 
retained profits it realizes through tax privi- 
leges are returned to stockholders or used 
tor expansion. 

Yet oil says it needs these tax privileges 
to keep an important industry healthy. I say 
no industry or group grows healthy on sub- 
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sidies. Subsidies favor the certain few who 
least need them. Depletion allowance, drill- 
ing chargeoffs, proration of oil to or be- 
low market demand, transportation profits 
from pipelines or tank ships, and fast tax 
writeoffs for so-called emergency facilities 
have removed the financial risk of inte- 
grated oil companies, so that they can be 
said to operate in a preferred class. 

The only competition left in the oil in- 
dustry is in a few remote places where there 
are some hardy independent refiners left, or 
where a couple of dealers or jobbers get into 
& local disagreement and try to prove who 
has the longest pocketbook. But even these 
remnants of a once hardy, competitive in- 
dustry are fast disappearing. Dealers are be- 
coming more and more the employees of the 
major oil companies. Wholesalers cannot op- 
erate unless they sign up. 

Little wonder the Senate small business 
subcommittee found that “the petroleum in- 
dustry can be set down as definitely a monop- 
oly.” By no stretch of the imagination can 
a monopolistic industry be a healthy one. 

As late as 1916, in legislating on depletion, 
Congress included safeguards against evasion 
beyond full recovery of cost, by declaring: 
“That when the allowance authorized shall 
equal the capital originally invested, or, in 
the case of purchase made prior to March 1, 
1913, the fair market value as of that date, 
no further allowance shall be made.” 

That should have remained the basis for 
depletion in the oil industry—a method 
whereby a taxpayer in the natural resource 
industries avoided paying taxes on capital, 
and yet contributed its fair share of taxes 
on income. 

But here's what happened. The first error 
occurred in 1918, when Congress provided for 
“discovery depletion” or the use of “discovery 
value” for computing the capital investment, 
rather than the actual investment. From 
this inflated value after discovery of oil, gas, 
or minerals, the depletion could thereafter 
be computed. Under this method, when an 
oil or gas well was brought in, an engineering 
concept of the amount of oil that would be 
produced was set up on the books, and there- 
after this became the so-called capital sub- 
ject to depletion. 

Following this first error in 1918, Congress 
in 1926 abandoned the “discovery depletion” 
principle. The principle was bad enough in 
itself, yet at least it provided an incentive 
bonus to the wildcatter. The tax laws since 
1926 have authorized an oil or gas company 
to deduct 271% percent from the gross income 
from any property producing oil or gas. This 
27% percent deduction is computed as a per- 
centage of income from each property with- 
out regard to the amount of the investment 
or the amount of prior depletion deductions, 
One saving condition was attached: namely, 
that in no case may the deduction exceed 
50 percent of the income from the property— 
something that doesn’t happen very often. 

Obviously, over the life of an oil well or gas- 
producing property the depletion allowance 
will not only exceed the investment or cost, 
but will go on and on without limitation of 
time or value. 

There have been many suggestions ad- 
vanced to correct or alleviate the inequities 
of these tax privileges. They range from true 
depreciation, to “discovery depletion” for the 
wildcatter, to divorcement of the oil indus- 
try to prevent subsidizing refining and mar- 
keting losses with depletion benefits, to a 
change in the present structure of the al- 
lowance—specifically, a graduated reduction 
to 15 percent. 

While true depreciation may be the fair 
and ideal basis, the realist in me says it’s too 
big a step. My personal belief is that some 
time in the near future, the Senate will pass 
a reduction based on a bill similar to the 
Proxmire amendment of last year. 

Briefly stated, the Proxmire amendment 
would amend the present law three ways: (1) 
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To allow the present 2714 percent depletion 
on gross income up to $1 million; (2) to re- 
duce the depletion rate to 21 percent on in- 
come from $1 million to $5 million; (3) to 
reduce the depletion rate to 15 percent on in- 
come over $5 million. The drilling charge- 
off privilege would not be changed. Oil com- 
panies would be allowed to write off 10 times 
the cost of their investment as compared to 
depreciation, based on figures from a recent 
Presidential commission. 

That’s what I see ahead for the depletion 
allowance, and I think it’s a good thing. 

(“No,” says Samuel H. Elliott, Standard 
Co., Ohio’s newly appointed vice president 
for exploration and production, Elliott, 57, 
joined Sohio in 1929 in its business research 
department. He has been vice president for 
transportation and for marketing and is 
a director. He is also active in American 
Petroleum Institute.) 

The job of a marketer is to give service to 
others at a profit to himself. The lower the 
price he can afford to charge, the better he 
serves. The lower the price he has to pay 
for his products, the higher his profits. 

Why, then, should marketers concern 
themselves with depletion of crude oil when 
their interest at best is indirect, their knowl- 
edge of the subject sketchy, and the effect 
of any change on them a long way off? The 
reasons for our interest, therefore, are not 
simple. They are complex. But they are 
also important. 


Certainly one of the reasons for marketers 
to be concerned with the subject is that 
some members of the fraternity are saying 
integrated companies subsidize marketing 
operations with the depletion allowance. 

Others are taking advantage of the pres- 
ent furor over the subject to use it as a sort 
of polite or impolite “blackmail” to gain 
concessions of one kind or another. (Re- 


come out in favor of a reduction in the de- 
pletion allowance, ostensibly to force oil 
companies owning tankers to change their 
registry in accordance with union prefer- 
ence.) 

Another reason for our interest is that 
changes in the rate of depletion allowed for 
tax purposes will, as I hope to show, inevi- 
tably affect prices and availability of prod- 
ucts—and will, therefore, produce changes in 
competitive relationships within the indus- 
try. 


The depletion allowance is simply a device 
to permit an owner of crude oil in the 
ground to recover the value of this capital 
asset. A basic premise of tax laws is that 
business shall be allowed to recover the cap- 
ital invested In profit-producing assets be- 
fore any taxes are levied on earnings. 

In the case of most business assets, such 
as buildings, and machinery, their cost or 
value is easily determined. Even in the case 
of in-the-ground crude oil purchased from 
another party, the cost is known and thereby 
establishes a value upon which depletion 
can be taken. 

The rub comes in determining the value 
of crude oil already discovered, which usu- 
ally has a value in excess of the cost of find- 
ing it. This is where percentage depletion 
applies, and the whole question revolves 
around the justice or adequacy of that per- 
centage. 

For 33 years this percentage has been 2714 
percent of the well price of oil produced 
from any given property, provided that this 
is no more than 50 percent of the net in- 
come from the property. It is here that the 
problem begins to become complicated. 

For our purposes, however, it is sufficient 
to say that the 2714 percent is a maximum 
figure; and because of the restrictions on its 
application, that the average depletion al- 
lowance is considerably less. Actually it has 
been determined to be about 23 percent. 
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It might be argued that the depletion al- 
lowance for oil is too high because the al- 
lowance for sulfur is only 23 percent, for 
metals 15 percent, and for coal 10 percent. 
But Congress, in establishing allowances for 
the several extractive industries, gave weight 
to, among other things, the value of the 
product above ground as compared with its 
value in place. 

In the case of coal, for example, reserves 
in the ground typically have a value of 10 
percent or less of the above-ground market 
price. Hence a depletion allowance of 10 
percent, on say, $4 a ton would allow the 
owner to recover 40 cents per ton as a re- 
turn of his capital free of any income taxes. 

In the case of crude oil, domestic re- 
serves have a value typically about one- 
third of the market price above ground. 
Hence it would seem that with a wellhead 
price of $3 a barrel and a value in the 
ground of $1 a barrel, the depletion allow- 
ance might well be 3344 percent instead of 
2714 percent in order for the owner to re- 
cover his capital free of taxes. 

But logic goes out the window when we 
hear of a wildcatter accidentally discover- 
ing an east Texas field with a reserve of 2 or 
3 billion barrels, or of a major company 
scientifically selecting a location and drill- 
ing into 100 million barrels of reserves. 

The catch is that there is no other field 
like east Texas, that only two fields of as 
much as 100 million barrels have been 
found in this country since 1952, and that 
only about 1 wildcat well in 10 discovers 
oil 


To argue that the depletion allowance 
provides a source of income with which to 
subsidize unprofitable marketing operations 
suggests either that the arguer has missed 
the relevant facts, or that by opposing the 
oil producers and integrated companies, 
some advantage can be gained. 

As to the facts, one need go no further 
than the study of C. C. Anderson, chief 
petroleum engineer of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, presented at the recent World 
Power Conference in Montreal. It shows 
that total expenditures for finding, develop- 
ing, and producing crude oil and gas have 
increased from $3.9 billion in 1948 to $7.1 
billion in 1955, while the value of the oil 
and gas produced increased from $4.8 bil- 
lion to only $6.7 billion. 

This resulted in an actual deficit for the 
finding and producing segment of the in- 
dustry amounting to $400 million in 1955. 
In that year, finding costs alone were $2.3 
billion. 

Even if the maximum depletion allow- 
ance of 27½ percent, rather than the aver- 
age of 23 percent, was applied to the $6.7 
billion value of the crude oil and gas pro- 
duced, it would have generated only $1.8 
billion, or half a billion dollars less than 
the cost of finding oil alone—to say nothing 
of the developmental expenses. 

ces since 1955 would tend to 
increase rather than decrease the deficit of 
the depletion allowance to cover the cost of 
finding oil. 
An additional fact to consider is that sub- 
stantial evidence exists to show that mar- 
keting needs no subsidy. A number of com- 
panies have entered the oil business by way 
of marketing, acquiring refineries and pipe- 
lines and eventually crude oil production. 

In such instances, perhaps a case could 
be made that if any subsidizing was done it 
was done by the marketing activities—sub- 
sidizing production. 

Perhaps most convincing, however, is the 
growth of private-brand marketing, which, 
as every marketer knows, is vigorously ex- 
panding and obviously without subsidy of 
any kind. 

It would seem that such evidence provides 
a reasonable basis for accepting the state- 
ments of integrated companies that their 
marketing operations are conducted at a 
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profit and are, therefore, in no need of sub- 
sidy from the depletion allowance or from 
any other source. 

Relating to the fairness of the present de- 
pletion allowance, what would be the effects 
of reducing it? Some say only the inde- 
pendent producers (who, incidentally, drill 
most of the wildcat wells) would be hurt 
and would begin selling out to the majors; 
others that by thus reducing the attractive- 
ness of searching for oil, less oil would be 
discovered and our dependence on foreign 
supplies would increase; still others that the 
integrated companies would simply make 
less money, a change which they could well 
afford. 

No one knows precisely what would hap- 
pen, but there can be little doubt that pro- 
found changes would occur that would 
gradually affect all segments of the oil in- 
dustry, the industries which supply and are 
supplied by the oil industry, and eventually 
of course, that little guy who takes the 
brunt of everything—the consumer. 

As marketers we should face up to the in- 
evitability of increased prices as a result of 
a reduction or elimination of the depletion 
allowance. Surely no one will quarrel with 
the proposition that in the long run, prices 
must cover all costs, including the cost of 
capital. 

If the depletion allowance is reduced, in- 
come taxes will be increased. Income taxes 
are a cost the same as any other taxes. 

This is not to argue that if costs go up 
today because of a wage increase, prices can 
be raised tomorrow. Prices are the result of 
the relationship between supply and demand, 
but it is not necessary here to examine in 
detail the factors that would force an ad- 
justment in the supply resulting in in- 
creased prices. It is sufficient to remind 
ourselves that the return on investment in 
the oil business must be adequate to attract 
capital; that if this fails to be the case, ex- 
pansion will cease, supplies will diminish 
relative to demand, and prices will rise. 

Several studies have been made showing 
that over a long period of years the percent 
return on net assets of oil companies is 
comparable with, though somewhat less 
than, that of manufacturing companies 
generally. 

It seems clear, therefore, that increased 
costs resulting from a reduction in the de- 
pletion allowance will result in increased 


Perhaps, however, we might take the com- 
fortable position that rising demand will 
solve the problem. What difference does it 
make to the marketer if he sells a little less 
but gets a higher price? Calculations have 
been made showing that increase in prices, 
depending on the assumptions made, would 
be on the order of 144 cents to 3 cents gal. 
on light products. 

It may not be idle to speculate what effect 
such changes would have where heating 
oil is competing with coal, gas and electric- 
ity, or the effect on consumption of gasoline 
if added to rising gasoline taxes. Last year, 
for example, the sale of small foreign cars 
increased by 80 percent while the sale of 
domestic makes was declining by 26 percent. 

There are some who say that prices need 
not rise; that oil imported from overseas 
should be allowed to flow freely into do- 
mestic markets and thereby keep prices at 
current levels or lower. From the viewpoint 
of a theoretical economist, the argument is 
appealing. 

Such a viewpoint, however, is of little 
validity when considering the desirability 
of keeping the oil industry healthy in times 
of peace or the necessity of ample domestic 
reserves in time of war. Furthermore, the 
question has been settled for us by the im- 
position of compulsory import controls as 
a part of our national policy. 

The contributions of the ofl Industry to 
higher standards of living in times of peace 
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and to victory in times of war need no elab- 
oration here. It might have performed ade- 
quately with a different depletion allowance, 
but that is something we will never know. 

What we do know is that its impressive 
accomplishments were achieved with the 
present depletion allowance unchanged for 


33 years. 


ISRAEL AND THE AFRO-ASIAN 
WORLD 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, too 
few Americans realize that the little 
country of Israel is beginning to do a 
giant job of leadership and assistance 
in Africa. This heroic little country is 
providing inspiring technical assistance 
as well as capital investment for coun- 
tries of Africa which are beginning the 
long, tough technological and political 
climb from primitive colonies to national 
political and economic independence 
and individual freedom. Israel, through 
its own immensely difficult experience, 
is providing hard help as well as elevat- 
ing example. The prospects for the 
triumph of freedom and democracy are 
greatly advanced by this splendid Israel 
effort. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article by Arnold Rivkin entitled “Israel 
and the Afro-Asian World” in the April 
issue of Foreign Affairs be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ISRAEL AND THE AFRO-ASIAN WORLD 
(By Arnold Rivkin) 
I 

A striking development in international 
relations is the mounting interest with 
which more and more states of Africa and 
Asia, notably Ghana and Burma, are looking 
to Israel. They have found in Israel a state 
with an advanced technology capable of ex- 
tending assistance, providing technicians, 
entering into trade, and supplying invest- 
ment capital without in any way compro- 
mising their sovereignty or threatening their 
independence. Israel also has the advantage 
of being a relatively neutral source of assist- 
ance, without any of the possible ideologi- 
cal implications which might attach to as- 
sistance from the West or the Communist 
bloc. In addition, the dynamism of the 
Israeli development effort, the pioneer spirit 
that pervades it, and its visible achieve- 
ments in difficult circumstances have un- 
doubtedly excited the interest of many un- 
derdeveloped countries, and provide an at- 
tractive model with which they can identify 
themselves. 

For Africa, Israel’s desire to establish re- 
ciprocal relations offers a special attraction 
in that it can serve as a countervailing po- 
litical force to offset Egypt’s ambitions there. 
This was first perceived by Prime Minister 
Nkrumah of Ghana, who has his own plans 
for Africa, and as a result the Israeli initia- 
tive has found its warmest reception in 
Ghana. 

African relations with Israel, which have 
been evolving over the past 18 months, have 
proved capable of withstanding antagonistic 
and even disruptive external pressures. 
Egypt's previously discreet efforts to weaken 
the Ghanian-Israeli relationship became 
relatively overt at the Accra Conference of 
Independent African States in April 1958. 
There, the Egyptians tried to obtain an anti- 
Israel resolution which would tend to drive 
a wedge between Ghana and other African 
states on the one hand and Israel on the 
other. They were defeated. Dr. Fawzy, For- 
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eign Minister of the United Arab Republic, 
sustained a double rebuff, first, in his failure 
to have the question of Israel placed on the 
Conference agenda as a separate item, and 
second, in the noncommittal resolution 
which emerged from the Conference, calling 
for a “just” resolution of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute. At the subsequent All-African 
People’s Conference held in Accra in De- 
cember 1958, Egypt sustained still another 
set back in her efforts to introduce the Israeli 
issue at an African conference. This meet- 
ing of representatives of African political 
parties, trade unions and nationalist organi- 
zations firmly resisted Egyptian efforts to la- 
bel Israel as an “imperialist” state along 
with the United Kingdom and France. 

One of the highlights of the All-African 
People's Conference, which assumes particu- 
lar importance in this context, was a some- 
what enigmatic statement by Prime Min- 
ister Nkrumah in his address to the opening 
session of the conference. “Do not let us 
also forget,” he warned, “that colonialism 
and imperialism may come to us yet in a 
different guise, not necessarily from Europe. 
We must alert ourselves to be able to recog- 
nize this when it rears its head and prepare 
ourselves to fight against it.“ “ Certainly 
this is susceptible, inter alia, to the inter- 
pretation that Nkrumah was warning against 
direct Egyptian expansionism or indirect 
Communist penetration of African areas 
through a willing Egypt. This interpreta- 
tion is consistent with the report that “Dr. 
Nkrumah told intimates late last week that 
he would ignore Bandung [conference of 
African and Asian states in 1955] because he 
felt that President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
had corrupted its principles of noninterfer- 
ence and intruded Asian and Communist 
influences into African affairs.” 2 

The role President Nasser envisages for 
Egypt in Africa is set forth in his book on 
the Egyptian revolution. It expresses a lat- 
ter-day version of the “white man’s burden,” 
complete with references to Egypt’s “mani- 
fest destiny” and “civilizing burden” in “the 
interior of the Dark Continent:” 

“The peoples of Africa will continue to 
look to us, who guard their northern gate, 
and who constitute their link with the out- 
side world. We will never in any circum- 
stances be able to relinquish our responsibil- 
ity to support, with all our might, the spread 
of enlightenment and civilization to the re- 
motest depths of the jungle.” $ 

In north Africa this role has meant inter- 
ference in the internal political affairs of 
Tunisia and Morocco and calculated cam- 
paigns to penetrate the public administra- 
tion and educational system of Libya. In 
the Sudan it has meant interference in the 
Sudanese national elections, assertion of ter- 
ritorial claims against the northern frontier 
boundary of the Sudan, and disputes over 
use of the Nile River waters. In the Horn 
of Africa it has meant an intrusion in 
domestic affairs by a political appeal to 
“Moslem unity.” In Africa generally it has 
meant a drumfire of anti-Western and anti- 
Israel propaganda and a beehive of con- 
spiratorial activity against incumbent re- 
gimes in independent African states as well 
as in dependent territories. 

Under the circumstances, for an African 
nation to establish close relations with Israel 
is at once courageous and useful. The kind 
of political penetration that Egypt has 
achieved in Libya would be particularly 
dangerous in sub-Sahara Africa at a time 
when education and public administration 
are generally undergoing drastic changes 


1The New York Times, Dec. 9, 1958. 

2 Ibid. 

Gamal Abdul Nasser, Egypt's Liberation: 
The Philosophy of the Revolution” (Wash- 
aa Public Affairs Press, 1955), pp. 109- 
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with the coming of independence. The abil- 
ity and willingness of Israel to supply tech- 
nicians and management personnel on rea- 
sonable terms for sterling reimbursement is 
thus extremely important. It could be a 
crucial factor in preventing indirect aggres- 
sion by Egypt. 
11 


The most far-reaching of the evolving rela- 
tionships between Israel and Afro-Asian 
States is that between Israel and Ghana. As 
a precedent and as a model for other coun- 
tries to follow, it warrants examination in 
greater detail. What are the elements of this 
new relationship which may at first glance 
appear unlikely between states with seem- 
ingly disparate interests? 

Trade: Early in 1957 the Israeli Minister of 
Commerce and Industry went to Ghana to 
represent Israel at the Independence Day 
ceremonies of the new nation. Shortly 
thereafter trade relations between Ghana and 
Israel were inaugurated, and the first ship- 
ment, a modest export of 1,000 tons of ce- 
ment and miscellaneous industrial items 
from Israel, took place in May 1957. In the 
following August the Ghanaian Minister of 
Trade and Industry headed a trade mission 
to Israel to explore the possibilities of de- 
veloping a regular flow of trade between the 
two countries. These visits at the ministerial 
level led to the initialing of a preliminary 
trade agreement in January 1958, and in 
July long-term trade and payments agree- 
ments came into force. The agreements are 
for a period of 4 years but are automatically 
renewable on a yearly basis unless terminated 
by either party after appropriate notice. 

A principal feature of the agreements is 
the provision of credits to Ghana in the im- 
pressive sum of $20 million over the 4-year 
period. Credits for capital goods and serv- 
ices are to run 6½ years; others are to run 
5 years. All credits involve a 2-year grace 
period for payments of principal. Under the 
trade agreement Ghana will buy cement and 
other building material and equipment, tires, 
glass, ceramics, paper, cardboard, leather 
goods, plastics and other industrial goods, 
processed foods, chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals, and in return will export to Israel 
cocoa, coffee, copra, oil seed, hides and skins, 
palm kernels and oil, hardwoods, bauxite, 
manganese and rough diamonds. 

In 1956, prior to independence, Israeli trade 
with the Gold Coast was virtually nonexist- 
ent; 1 year later Israeli exports to Ghana 
during its first 9 months of independence 
exceeded $100,000, and imports from Ghana 
reached $300,000. In 1958, on the basis of 
unofficial statistics, Ghanaian exports to Is- 
rael will show a further growth but are not 
likely to increase at the rate of growth pro- 
jected for Israeli exports to Ghana. 

Dizengoff West Africa, Ltd., was organized 
in Israel in 1957 as a trading company with 
the exclusive purpose of engaging in two-way 
trade between Israel and West Africa. It 
established an office in Accra early in the 
same year and a second branch office was 
opened early in 1958 at Lagos, Nigeria. In 
the first 9 months of operation of the Accra 
branch, Dizengoff received orders for $550,000 
worth of Israeli goods—primarily cement, 
tires, and food products—and placed orders 
for approximately $250,000 worth of Ghana- 
ian goods—mainly cocoa and timber. 

Investments: In the fall of 1957, the Black 
Star Line was incorporated in Ghana with 
60 percent ownership vested in the Govern- 
ment of Ghana and 40 percent ownership 
in Zim Israel Navigation Co., Ltd., a private 
Israeli corporation. The corporation has an 
authorized capitalization of $1,400,000, with 
$840,000 paid in. Zim is the managing agent 
and will operate the Black Star Line for the 
first 5 years. Thereafter, the Government of 
Ghana may, if it desires, take over these 
functions and, in fact, buy out the Zim in- 
terest. The company owns three vessels and 
has four others under long-term charter sail- 
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ing on regular schedules, primarily between 
West Africa and the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe. The start of operations in 
December 1957 was commemorated by Ghana 
in a series of three colorful postage stamps 
designed by an Israeli artist. 

In conjunction with the establishment of 
the Black Star Line, Israel has provided a 
technical assistance mission to assist in the 
establishment and operation of a Ghanaian 
Nautical Academy to train officers for the 
developing merchant marine. For a number 
of years Israel will help to staff the academy 
and on-the-job training will be made avail- 
able aboard Zim vessels and in Zim offices 
in Israel and abroad. 

The second major Israeli investment in 
Ghana is in the building industry. The 
Ghana National Construction Co., Ltd., was 
established in March 1958, with 60-percent 
participation by the Ghana Industrial De- 
velopment Corp., a wholly owned govern- 
ment corporation, and the remaining 40 
percent controlled by Solel Boneh, the in- 
dustrial complex of the Israeli labor or- 
ganization, Histadrut. The new corpora- 
tion is to engage primarily in large-scale 
construction projects In the public sector, 
but it may also participate in private 
projects, particularly industrial building. 
Technical assistance is also an important 
feature of this investment. Solel Boneh is 
to train a substantial number of Ghanaians 
in the skills and techniques of the con- 
struction industry. The capitalization of 
the new corporation, all paid in, is $560,000. 

These two investments have established 
precedents, particularly with respect to the 
distribution of ownership and the provision 
of Israeli “echnical personnel and assistance. 
Future investments in Ghana are likely to 
adhere to the pattern set in these two im- 
portant ventures. 

Technical assistance: In addition to pri- 
vate technical assistance associated with the 
two Israeli investments described, the Gov- 
ernment of Israel has provided technical as- 
sistance in the fields of city planning, public 
veterinarian services, trade union organiza- 
tion, irrigation and drinking water supplies, 
and maritime law. Ghana has also shown 
considerable interest in receiving technical 
assistance in the operation of cooperatives. 
During the fiscal year 1958, Ghana received 
visits from Israeli technicians in the fields 
of cooperative farming and resettlement 
projects, cooperative banking, cooperative 
marketing, and consumer cooperatives. 

Perhaps the most dramatic technical as- 
sistance is to be found in the agricultural 
field. An Israeli cooperative settlement ex- 
pert is studying the feasibility of creating 
farm communities patterned on the Israel 
kibbutzim and moshavim. Other Israeli 
technicians are pioneering in water drilling 
experiments in the hinterlands. And still 
others are concerned with commodity mar- 
keting, agricultural credit, and agricultural 
productivity generally. 

Exchange program: In addition to trade, 
investment and technical assistance, there 
has been a growing exchange of official and 
unofficial visits between the two countries. 
Israel has initiated a scholarship program for 
Ghanaian students to study in Israel; more 
than 40 have already arrived there and the 
number is expected to increase steadily. 
The Israeli Government helped to recruit two 
Israeli professors of civil engineering to teach 
at Kumasi College of Technology for 3-year 
periods. There is also a growing number of 
private scholarships, such as the 10 granted 
by Solel Boneh to provide Ghanaians with 
the opportunity to become architects, engi- 
neers, and building foremen. 

The evolving Ghanaian-Israeli relation- 
ship thus brings two new postwar 
states, both pioneers in their respective ways 
and areas, and both seeking in difficult cir- 
cumstances to create enduring and viable 
nations. It brings together two former seg- 
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ments of the British Empire which, as part 
of the Empire, had no contacts. It brings 
together two states heretofore unrelated by 
historic ties, tradition, or habit solely on 
the basis of newly developing mutual in- 
terests. 

mr 


Many of the elements found in Israel’s 
relationship with Ghana are present in her 
expanding relations with other areas of 
Africa and Asia. These contacts have been 
abetted by the completion of Israel’s dry- 
land Suez Canal, the hard-surface road 
reaching to the port of Eilat on the Gulf of 
Aquaba. Israel has instituted regular 
freight service between Eilat and the entire 
east coast of Africa and the Union of South 
Africa, postal service between Eilat and 
Ethiopia and British East Africa, and ex- 
panding commercia] contacts with Ethiopia, 
British East Africa, the Federation of Rhode- 
sia and Nyasaland, Mozambique, and the 
Union of South Africa. The recent trade 
agreement between the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland and Israel is among the 
most important of these expanding trade 
relations. The agreement puts trade be- 
tween the two countries for the first time on 
a general open license system and a most- 
favored-nation basis. 

Both Liberia and Ethiopia maintain diplo- 
matic relations with Israel, and both have 
been developing trade, investment, techni- 
cal assistance and cultural relations with 
that country. Both are reported to have 
stood firm with Ghana in resisting Egyptian 
attempts to obtain an anti-Israel declaration 
from the Accra Conference of Independent 
African States. The Liberian Construction 
Corp. was set up in Israel for the expressed 
purpose of constructing public works and 
roads in Liberia; and the Alliance Tire and 
Rubber Co., Ltd., of Israel, is in an advanced 
state of negotiations with respect to invest- 
ment in a new rubber plantation in the 
western region of Nigeria. Israel has also 
developed increasing contacts with other 
parts of West and Central Africa, and trade 
with French West Africa, especially, in- 
creased last year, partly, perhaps, as a result 
of the visit of Mrs. Golda Meir, the Israeli 
Foreign Minister, to that area and to Ni- 
geria in March 1958. In 1957 Israeli exports 
to the Belgian Congo and French Equatorial 
Africa also started to increase significantly. 

In Asia the relationship between Israel 
and Burma comes closest to the Israel- 
Ghana model. Burma is Israel’s oldest 
friend in Asia. Their growing relationship 
has been subjected to hostile pressure ever 
since early 1955, when Burma incurred 
Egyptian displeasure by its efforts to moder- 
ate the Arab anti-Israel resolution at the 
Bandung Conference. Shortly thereafter 
Prime Minister U Nu, of Burma, defied an 
Egyptian demand that he abandon an of- 
ficial visit to Israel. Instead U Nu made his 
visit to Israel and canceled a planned 3- 
day visit to Egypt scheduled at the same 
time. Israel has established diplomatic re- 
lations with Japan, Thailand, Laos, Ceylon, 
and the Philippines, as well as Burma. The 
one striking gap is the absence of any rap- 
prochement with India, which has stead- 
fastly refused to exchange ambassadors al- 
though it recognized Israel as long ago as 
1950. 

On the economic side, there has been a 
growing stream of Israeli technicians going 
to Burma, and a reverse flow of Burmese 
trainees going to Israel. Both groups have 
been largely concerned with agricultural de- 
velopment. Recently 56 Burmese arrived in 
Israel to spend 1 year living and working on 
collective and cooperative farms on the fron- 
tiers of the country. At the same time a 
Burmese Army contingent of 33 officers and 
men will spend 


arrangements border 
In 1956 and 1957 Israeli exports to Burma, 
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made up entirely of industrial goods, totalled 
approximately $1 million while Israeli im- 
ports from Burma amounted to $900,000 in 
each of these years. For both countries, 
these are not insignificant totals. 

A shipping partnership has recently been 
formed with financial interests in Hong Kong, 
which annually handles Israeli exports 
amounting to more than $2 million. The 
Gold Star Line is to operate between Far 
Eastern ports, the United States and West 
Africa, with the Black Star Line serving as 
its representative in West Africa and as a 
connecting link with Western Europe. Thus, 
Israel has brought together in an imagina- 
tive way its developing and complementary 
relationships with Ghana and Hong Kong. 
In this type of arrangement there are po- 
tentially interesting possibilities for tri- 
angular trade. 

Elsewhere in Asia, Israel has growing trade 
relations with Japan, the Philippines and 
Iran. In 1957 trade with these states showed 
a significant increase over the 1956 levels. 
Growing numbers of Asian trainees are find- 
ing their way to Israel, including a small 
group of trainees from Thailand, India, and 
Japan who are studying at Israeli scientific 
and technical institutions. The most re- 
cent development is the creation by the 
Israeli Government of an integrated pro- 
gram of several months’ duration for the 
study of agricultural settlements and co- 
operative enterprises. At the present time 
60 trainees from 17 Afro-Asian countries and 
territories are participating. 

Iv 


One of the most hopeful aspects of Israel's 
relations with Afro-Asian states is that her 
economic methods, rather than those of the 
Communists, may serve as a model for un- 
derdeveloped areas. 

The Soviet and Chinese Communist 
models undoubtedly have a strong attrac- 
tion for those countries which, after cen- 
turies of subsistence-level economies and, 
in many cases, generations of colonial 
status, are seeking the shortest route to 
economic development. The underdevel- 
oped countries are casting about for the 
formula that will not only work for them 
but also achieve maximum results in mini- 
mum time. The temptation to find a short- 
cut by the use of authoritarian policies and 
techniques is constantly with them. 

The forced pace of Russian and Chinese 
development is likely to be attractive for 
new political leaders in underdeveloped 
countries under a variety of circumstances: 
for those laboring under a compulsion to 
show tangible results within a single gen- 
eration; for those impatient with democratic 
processes for obtaining a consensus on de- 
velopment policies; for those unsure of their 
position and fearful of the political pres- 
sures likely to accompany economic growth; 
for those attracted by the argument that 
poor nations cannot afford the luxury of 
relatively unplanned growth of private eco- 
nomic sectors; and for those whose anti- 
colonialism leads them to regard all pri- 
vate enterprise with suspicion and to con- 
sider private ownership of the means of 
production a dangerous relic of the colonial 
past. 

The Israeli model might well prove to be 
a sort of economic “third force“ —an alter- 
native differing from the western pattern 
but certainly far more compatible with free- 
world interests than any Communist model. 
For Israel has many things in common with 
the underdeveloped countries: limited nat- 
ural resources, short supplies of capital, 
fundamental social problems, major tasks 
of building a national state and developing 
new political institutions, and a will to de- 
velop modern economies—indeed, the whole 
range of problems confronting almost any 
new state in today’s world. The inspira- 
tional note and sense of purpose associated 
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with the Israeli economic development ef- 
fort are likely to exercise an appeal for un- 
derdeveloped countries with a drive to 
achieve expanding economies and higher 
standards of living. Finally, and most im- 
portant, Israel by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion presents an external threat to these 
newly independent countries. Israeli assist- 
ance can be accepted without fear of 
“strings” which might in any way be 
thought to compromise the independence of 
the recipient states. 

As Israel develops its relationships with 
other African and Asian countries, her econ- 
omy and development schemes will be on 
exhibit before a growing number of visitors. 
The availability of qualified Israeli techni- 
cians and the apparent adaptability of 
Israeli economic development techniques 
are likely to enhance the possibilities for a 
transfer of some or much of the Israeli ex- 
perience to African and Asian areas. 
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The general benefit to Israel of expanding 
relations with the Afro-Asian States is im- 
plicit in the foregoing. In conclusion, it 
seems worthwhile to note some of the spe- 
cific advantages which may accrue to Israel 
as these relationships develop. 

Already, Israel is breaking out of Nasser’s 
“Arab circle.” Measures to secure and de- 
velop the port of Ellat and an overland 
route from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Gulf of Aqaba are part of the unfolding 
strategy of outflanking the Arab blockade 
on the east. Similarly, the Black Star Line, 
founded in Ghana with substantial Israeli 
participation, provides a greater measure of 
security on the western flank. It would ap- 
pear unlikely that Egypt will choose to in- 
terfere with free access to the Suez Canal 
of ships flying the flag of Ghana even if 
such ships should be plying routes originat- 
ing or terminating in Israel. 

The friendly and mutually profitable re- 
lations which Israel has achieved with other 
young states have also been successful thus 
far in forestalling Egyptian efforts to turn 
the Afro-Asian bloc against Israel. The re- 
fusal of the African States and political or- 
ganizations to take an anti-Israel position 
at the respective Accra Conferences, already 
noted, is one instance of this important 
development. 

The material advantages for Israel in de- 
veloping fruitful economic ties with African 
and Asian states and territories are no less 
promising. The Afro-Asian world represents 
both markets for her manufactured goods— 
cement, tires, chemicals, and pharmaceuti- 
cals—and sources of raw materials for her 
processing and manufacturing industries 
and of agricultural products which supply 
her with food and animal fodder on reason- 
able terms. Israel is particularly interested 
in obtaining rough diamonds for her impor- 
tant diamond finishing industry, which fur- 
nishes her second most important export by 
value, African areas, such as Ghana, are a 
source of diamonds outside the control of 
the international cartel, which in recent 
years has reduced Israel’s share of total 
production within the syndicate. 

Investment opportunities of the type al- 
ready developed in Ghana and Hong Kong 
are also advantageous to Israel. They af- 
ford employment opportunities for her tech- 
nicians, provide a return on capital invested, 
and, in sterling areas, achieve savings in for- 
eign exchange. 

Finally, the advantages which Israel finds 
in her growing relations with the states of 
Africa and Asia are shared by the free world 
generally. Her assistance in economic de- 
velopment, the expanding use of her tech- 
nicians and her agricultural and industrial 
technology, the increase in her private and 
quasi-public external investment and the 
growth of her trade—all these contribute to 
the strength of a number of young and 
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uncertain states in Africa and Asia. In addi- 
tion, in several of these states Israel offers 
an economic model as an attractive alterna- 
tive to that offered by the Soviet Union. 
These developments are in the general in- 
terest as well as of value to the nations di- 
rectly involved. 


TEACHER RECOGNITION DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, May 
19 has been proclaimed Teacher Rec- 
ognition Day in New York State. To- 
day the people of my State pay tribute 
to the more than 100,000 teachers cur- 
rently serving over 2,624,500 children 
in our public schools. The people of 
New York deeply appreciate the in- 
valuable service which-capable and dedi- 
cated teachers are rendering both with- 
in the State and throughout the Nation. 

Throughout the history of New York 
State, our public officials, legislators, 
educators, and citizens alike have ex- 
pressed their faith in education as an 
essential foundation for a democratic 
society and as the best single means of 
safeguarding and improving that so- 
ciety. In fact, well over a hundred 
years age, Gov. DeWitt Clinton pro- 
claimed a philosophy of education to 
which New York has continued to ad- 
here through the years of progress and 
change. In his 1825 message to the 
legislature, Governor Clinton empha- 
sized that: 

Every effort ought to be made to fortify 
our free institutions, and the great bulwark 
of security is to be found in education * * * 
Upon education we must * * * rely for the 
purity, the preservation and the perpetua- 
tion of republican government, 


Indeed, the history of education in 
New York State is highlighted by nu- 
merous educational firsts. In the early 
1600’s, the Dutch set up the first com- 
mon school in America in what is now 
New York City. As early as 1784, the 
board of regents was established as the 
first State board of education in the 
United States. Ten years later, the 
first teachers’ association in this coun- 
try, of which there is known record, was 
organized in New York City under the 
title of the Society of Associated Teach- 
ers. 

A year later, in 1795, New York State 
passed an act offering the first State aid 
to schools. New York also pioneered in 
the first move for the organization of 
elementary schools into a common sys- 
tem. In 1812 a State provision for the 
office of State superintendent of com- 
mon schools marked the first step of this 
kind taken in the Nation. It is also be- 
lieved that Utica was the site of the 
first convention of teachers in the United 
States, in 1830. 

We of New York are also proud of 
being the first State in the Union to as- 
sume the responsibility for the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the common schools. 
The enactment of the New York law of 
1834 was the first legislative provision 
by a State for the establishment of 
teacher training institutions. More- 
over, 10 years later, we were the second 
State, after Massachusetts, to establish 
a State institution for the training of 
teachers, at Albany. The first teachers’ 
institute held in the State, and prob- 
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ably the first in the country, was that in 
Ithaca in 1843. 

The New York State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, organized in 1845, was also the 
first permanent State association of 
teachers in the Nation. Between 1845 
and 1867, the association was one of the 
strongest advocates for the establish- 
ment of schools free to all and supported 
at public and general expense. Some of 
this organization’s early objectives were 
realized with State tax support for 
schools in 1851, compulsory education 
and provisions for public high schools 
in 1853, and a separate State depart- 
ment of public instruction in 1954. 

Our teachers also may point with 
pride to the fact that in 1857 the asso- 
ciation took the initiative in the forma- 
tion of the National Teachers Associa- 
tion which later became the National 
Education Association, and which today 
constitutes a vital and moving force in 
the field of education. I need not em- 
phasize how important this initial step 
was to become in extending the influence 
of the Nation’s teachers in educational 
legislation and in the field of education 
in general. As early as 1873, the New 
York State Teachers Association also 
called for uniform standards of require- 
ment for securing licenses to teach in the 
common schools of the State. Our State 
Teachers Association, in fact, has a 114- 
year history of efforts and achievements 
to gain and develop recognition for 
teaching as a profession, for raising the 
level of teacher education, and for 
improving the qualifications of teachers. 
These are some of the efforts and ac- 
complishments responsible for the high 
level of teaching we now enjoy in New 
York. 

If our schools are the most important 
means of safeguarding our way of life, 
then we must have superior schools. 
And superior schools depend, most of 
all, on superior teachers. As a resolu- 
tion adopted in November 1958 by House 
of Delegates of the New York State 
Teachers Association stated, high qual- 
ity education depends upon high quality 
teaching service, Henry Adams once 
said that “a teacher affects eternity. He 
can never tell where his influence stops.” 

It is clear that the need for teaching 
excellence at all levels of education is 
more crucial than ever and that the 
challenges which confront our educa- 
tors are More numerous and significant 
than ever. 

Today, on Teacher Recognition Day 
the people of my State assure the teach- 
ers of the State of their continued ap- 
preciation, interest, and support. We 
are aware of the increased responsibili- 
ties which the growing enrollments and 
diverse and complex problems of the 
space age have placed on our educators. 
We respect them for the way they have 
responded to these challenges. We real- 
ize also that, more than ever before in 
our history, we must rely on teachers 
capable of doing the demanding job 
which must be done—the job of the de- 
velopment of well-informed, alert, re- 
sponsible young minds. 

Mr. President, Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller’s eloquent proclamation of Teach- 
er Recognition Day emphasized the re- 
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sponsibilities and challenges for our 
educators today. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER 


Since education is the cornerstone of a 
successful democracy, the teacher is a figure 
of paramount importance to our society. It 
is a privilege to issue a proclamation in rec- 
ognition of teachers’ contributions to our 
social, cultural, and economic advancement. 

Few groups of citizens are more dedicated 

in their services than the teachers in our 
schools, In the face of great odds, our teach- 
ers try to instill in the youth of our State 
a love for learning and at the same time 
prepare them to take their proper place as 
participating citizens in our great democ- 
racy. 
Schools of today cannot be divorced from 
the society in which they exist. If they are 
criticized, the critics are directing their at- 
tack on the society which the schools re- 
flect. In recent months there has been great 
public discussion about the purposes and 
programs of our schools. Leaders in educa- 
tion in this State have reaffirmed and under- 
scored the chief objective of intellectual de- 
velopment. At the same time, it has been 
emphasized that there are other essentials 
for schools in a society which expects that 
all children shall be educated to the full 
extent of their abilities. Our school pro- 
grams must be adapted to the whole wide 
range of abilities, needs, and interests in a 
rapidly growing population looking forward 
to living in a society that is also becoming 
increasingly complex. 

There is growing evidence that the teach- 
ers of this State are rising to the new chal- 
lenges of the atomic-space age. It is gratify- 
ing especially to see the progress being made 
in providing flexible, effective programs for 
the academically talented and for the men- 
tally retarded at the same time. 

Our teachers deserve the interest and sup- 
port of all of the citizens of this State. It 
is fitting that we should encourage and give 
recognition to those who staff the classrooms 
now and by so doing stimulate and encour- 
age able young people to consider teaching 
as a career. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim May 19, 1959, as Teacher Recogni- 
tion Day in New York State, and urge the 
people in every community to join actively 
in honoring our teachers for their many 
important services. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this lith day of March in the year 
of our Lord 1959. 

By the Governor: 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


ADMINISTERED PRICES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, one 
of the clearest demonstrations of how 
administered prices are costing the tax- 
payer exhorbitant sums and contribut- 
ing in heavy measure to inflation in our 
country today is described ably by Julian 
Granger of the Knoxville News-Sentinel. 

Mr. Granger made a thorough inves- 
tigation of bids submitted to the TVA for 
electrical equipment, using the TVA’s 
own records and studies, and reported 
on his findings in last Sunday’s issue of 
the News-Sentinel. 

The identical bids of suppliers—es- 
pecially of General Electric and West- 
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inghouse—and the almost simultaneous 
successive price boosts to higher and 
higher levels, have placed TVA and other 
large users in the position of considering 
seeking suppliers outside our own coun- 
try. TVA’s only other choice is to pick 
a bid out of a hat—from among identical 
bids at higher and higher prices. 

“Administered prices” has been a term 
that many people did not exactly under- 
stand. This demonstration of admin- 
istered prices as they have affected the 
taxpayer and the TVA is very easy to 
understand. 

It means that monopolistic big busi- 
ness, operating without substantial com- 
petition, can name practically any price 
it wants to name, and get it. 

And this, in turn, means that we are 
paying more and more, helplessly, for 
everything we buy in the electrical field. 

This is only one of the fields in which 
administered prices are having this re- 
sult. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Granger’s article in the News-Sentinel 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Knoxville News-Sentinel, May 17, 
1959 
RECORDS BARE More TVA IDENTICAL BIS 
DELIVERED PRICES FOR ALL SAME DESPITE 
VARYING DISTANCES 
(By Julian Granger) 

CHATTANOOGA, May 16.—TVA purchasing 
records revealed today that at least 47 large 
and small American manufacturers have 
taken part in identical bidding on a wide 
variety of items during the past 3 years. 

A News-Sentinel sampling of these records 
back to October 1956, disclosed 24 instances 
of matched bids—some figured to a hun- 
dredth of a cent—on 15 classes of equipment 
and materials, mostly electrical goods. 

In half of these instances, identical de- 
livered prices were quoted by all bidders, 
numbering at times up to eight. TVA was 
left no choice in many cases but to award 
the contract on a chance drawing “from 
the hat.” 

DISTANCES VARIED 


The agency’s requisition files were ex- 
amined on the heels of a TVA revelation, 
first reported in this newspaper, of three 
instances of identical bidding in current con- 
tract awards. 

One thread ran through the entire sam- 
pling here. The identical bids quoted the 
same delivered prices even though distances 
varied by hundreds or thousands of miles. 

Two of the biggest names in electrical 
manufacturing, General Electric and West- 
inghouse, turned up as identical bidders 
more frequently than others in the biggest 
spread of electrical equipment purchases. 

JOINS ITS RIVALS 

GE in 10 instances bid prices identical 
with its competitors on transformers, insula- 
tors, transformer bushings, lightning arrest- 
ers, circuit breakers and bushings for circuit 
breakers. 

Westinghouse in seven instances joined its 
rivals, occasionally including GE, in submit- 
ting matched bids on transformers, circuit 
breakers, transformer bushings and light- 
ning arresters. 

Other information supplied by TVA 
showed that between 1950 and 1956, GE and 
Westinghouse set an almost parallel pattern 
of six price increases on power transformers, 
one firm following the other by only a few 
days. 
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PRICES MOVED UP 


Between 1946 and 1957, the two firms ad- 
vanced prices 10 times on large turbines in a 
similarly parallel pattern. Most of the in- 
creases were identical and the rival an- 
nouncements came usually within a few 
days of each other. 

TVA said the information about GE and 
Westinghouse price increases on these and 
other items came from the firms themselves 
during talks which preceded TVA’s recent 
round of heavy equipment buying abroad. 

Elsewhere in the sampling of TVA pur- 
chase records, six big names in the metals 
field emerged as identical bidders among a 
brace of biddings on conductor cable during 
the space of 2 days in November 1958. 

SOME DIFFERENT 

On all four biddings, consistently identical 
prices were quoted by Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Sales, Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 
General Cable Co., and Southern Electric Co., 
a division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Aluminum Co, of America and Reynolds 
Metals Co. quoted prices identical with each 
other, but different from the identical set 
of Kaiser and four others, in one of the bid- 
dings. But in the other biddings Alcoa and 
Reynolds each submitted bids different from 
all others, 

But in each of the four cases, the contract 
went to a nonidentical bidder who had 
underbid all others. The contracts ranged 
in amounts from $59,586 to $257,230. 

Other items among the 15 classes in which 
identical bidding appeared included galvan- 
ized pipe, portland cement, electrodes, steel 
drums, condenser tubing, boiler tubing and 
even industrial salt. 


EIGHT BIDS CAME IN 


In December 1957, TVA requested bids on 
condenser tubing for its Gallatin Steam 
Plant. Eight bids came in—all identical. 
They all quoted $.6212 and $.9455 as the per- 
pound unit prices of the two types of tubing 
TVA wanted. 

Among the bidders were Phelps Dodge 
Corp., delivering from Laguna, Calif., or 
Bayway, N.J.—thousands or hundreds of 
miles, respectively, from Gallatin—and Wol- 
verine Tube, whose factory at Decatur, Ala., 
is less than 200 miles away. 

The contract for $287,895 went to Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Cleveland, Ohio, as what 
TVA called “the equal low bidder with the 
best escalation clause.” Chase guaranteed 
both bid price and shipment within 90 days, 
whereas the others did not. 


DOWNWARD ADJUSTMENT 


On other occasions of identical bidding, 
TVA has been forced to choose or narrow the 
field on the basis of slight discount for 
prompt payment, a gimmick called “down- 
ward adjustment” on price which has proved 
to be virtually valueless; or the fact that the 
goods would be made in a labor surplus area. 

At other times when all bids have been 
identical, TVA has spread the business equal- 
ly among all the bidders, with their con- 
currence. This happened in October 1956, 
when Lone Star Cement Corp., Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., both of Birmingham, and 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Phoenixville, 
Ala., each bid $300,000 on cement for the 
new lock at Wilson Dam. Each got a $100,- 
000 contract. 

ALL WERE EQUAL 


It was also true only last April 7 when 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp., Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., and National Carbon Co., Columbia, 
Tenn., the only bidders, each quoted $47,- 
730.12 on carbon electrodes and connecting 
pins for TVA’s chemical plant at Wilson Dam. 
TVA split this award so as to make compara- 
tive performance tests, still going on, of the 
rival products. 

There have been other times when all bid- 
ders have been equal in price and all other 
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respects, and TVA's only recourse has been 
to draw “from the hat.” This was done on 
August 28, 1958, when GE’s insulator depart- 
ment, Pittsfield, Mass., Lapp Insulator Co., 
LeRoy, N.Y., and Ohio Brass Co., Barberton, 
Ohio, each quoted $1,090 on bushings for cir- 
cuit breakers for Nashville and Jackson, 
Tenn. Lapp's name was drawn. 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
some weeks ago the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] made 
a very important speech on the occasion 
of Pan-American Day. The able Sen- 
ator’s remarks on inter-American rela- 
tions are always worthy of the closest 
attention, because he is one of the Sen- 
ate’s best informed men on the affairs 
of this hemisphere. He has traveled 
widely in the other American Republics. 
He studies deeply the intricate problems 
of hemispheric relations. Representing 
the great State of Florida, which has ex- 
tensive economic and other contacts with 
the countries in the south, he is ever 
alert to the changing needs of effective 
policy for Latin America. 

His speech on Pan-American Day was, 
in every respect, an exceptional exposi- 
tion of new ideas, creative ideas, on 
policy for the Americas, and I commend 
it very highly to the attention of the 
Senate and the executive branch. The 
distinguished Senator from Florida has 
recommended that there be established, 
under the Organization of American 
States, a police force made up of volun- 
teers from the member nations and the 
creation of a Court of Justice for the 
Western Hemisphere. This combination 
is indeed a constructive suggestion for 
peace and is one which I hope most earn- 
estly will be given every consideration 
by the Department of State and the 
administration. 

I am delighted that the press has rec- 
ognized the import of the Senator’s re- 
marks. In my hand are an editorial 
from the Washington Daily News, 
columns by Gould Lincoln and William 
S. White which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star, and an editorial from the 
Tampa Tribune. All pay tribute to the 
excellence of the contribution of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, particularly to his 
thoughts on creating an inter-American 
police force for the Organization of the 
American States. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three articles referred to 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
May 12, 1959] 
A USEFUL SPEECH 

A couple of weeks ago, in commemoration 
of Pan-American Day, Senator (GEORGE 
SMATHERS, Democrat, Florida, recalled for 
the benefit of his colleagues a recent trip he 
made through Central America. 

During the course of his speech, he recom- 
mended the creation of a police force for 
the Organization of American States made 
up of volunteers from member nations. 
This proposal made very little splash in the 
press and this is unfortunate, because Sen- 
ator SMATHERS’ remarks made a lot of sense 
and deserve wider attention. 

Essentially, for instance, it was a police 
action by OAS drawing upon forces from 
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Colombia and other Caribbean lands as well 
as the United States, which successfully rid 
Panama recently of the Cuban marauders, 
and similar situations may yet develop in 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua 
and elsewhere. 

Senator SMATHERS’ suggestion calls to 
mind another worthy proposal made to the 
OAS itself by former Costa Rican Ambassa- 
dor Gonzalo Facio. 

Dr. Facio felt that the cost of hemisphere 
defense arms furnished to South American 
nations by the United States was an undue 
burden on these relatively improverished 
economies. Furthermore, he questioned the 
usefulness of much of the materiel in a mis- 
sile and nuclear bomb age. He thought that 
the money spent for obsolete arms and 
equipment could be better spent on social 
services or capital development. 

His plan got little editorial support ex- 
cept this newspaper’s. There was almost no 
feeling for it among OAS delegates and Luis 
Quintanilla, Mexico’s delegate at the time, 
opposed it on the silly grounds that it was 
a US.-inspired maneuver to disarm our 
neighbors, 

Senator SMATHERS’ proposal, if adopted 
and implemented, would provide a means 
of controlling irresponsible inter-American 

ons without raising the nasty buga- 
boo of intervention by any single state. 

Senator SMATHERS said a great many other 
useful things in his speech. Noting the 
truism that the United States is such a huge 
customer of the other American Republics 
that any controls we impose have immedi- 
ate and drastic effect on their economies, he 
suggested that this placed the United States 
under an obligation to exercise a great care 
in setting up quotas on imports, raising 
tariffs and generally tampering with the free 
flow of goods. 

He also said that the best sort of aid we 
can give our underdeveloped sister nations 
is technical aid to help them make good 
use of their own riches. 

This is an area in which the Senator can 
be of great help by persuading members of 
his own party to vote for the administra- 
tion’s foreign aid program. The Democrats 
seem to have narrowed their vision substan- 
tially im reference to foreign aid and 
shortened it, too. 

In the long run, economically depressed 
neighbors will aways be a liability—for all 
concerned, including ourselves; on the other 
hand, a wealthier, developed, and expanding 
South America is good for them, for us, and 
for the world. 


Washington Evening Star, 
May 18, 1959] 
AN ALL-AMERICAN PEACE FORCE 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

The United States has an opportunity, if 
it will, to take a lead in another important 
plan for the maintenance of peace in the 
Western Hemisphere. The plan calls for 
the creation of a military police force to be 
set up by the OAS—the Organization of 
American States. Twenty-one in number, 
they include the United States, Canada, and 
the Latin American Republics, Senator 
GEORGE A. SmatTuers, of Florida, advanced 
the idea of such a police force in a speech 
in the Senate which has created wide inter- 
est, particularly in view of the recent at- 
tempt of armed forces, setting out from 
Cuba, to invade the Republic of Panama 
and take over its government. 

This attempted invasion, it is reported, 
was Communist inspired, and if it had been 
successful was to have been followed by 
similar attacks upon other Central Ameri- 
can countries. Fortunately, advance notice 
of the sailing of the expedition was avail- 
able, and fortunately, also, the OAS was 
able quickly in this case to move in the 
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matter, sending representatives to investi- 
gate and authorizing the sending of arms to 
Panama to aid in the capture of the in- 
vaders. 

A successful invasion of Panama and 
establishment of a reyolutionary govern- 
ment with a Communist tinge would have 
established a new foothold for the Reds— 
and this time in the country through which 
runs the Panama Canal. 

Since making his address on inter-Ameri- 
can relations on April 15, prior to the at- 
tempt to invade Panama, Senator SMATHERS 
has received letters from Ambassadors and 
Chargés d'Affaires of 14 Latin American 
countries expressing keen interest in his 
recommendations for economic development 
and for the maintenance of peace. These 
diplomats said they would pass the 
Smathers proposals on to their home gov- 
ernments for consideration. 


ONLY CUBA CRITICAL OF IDEA 


Only one, the ambassador of Cuba's Castro 
government, was critical—which was natural 
since Senator SmarHers placed in the record 
reports that the Castro government was 
honeycombed with Communists. The Sen- 
ator’s address was prophetic. He said, for 
example: “Since Fidel Castro deposed a dic- 
tator and came into power in Cuba, the 
Caribbean has been brewing up a storm, 
Gale warnings are up. We must take pre- 
cautions now before a series of revolutionary 
hurricanes sweep away the peace.” He pref- 
aced this with a statement that “OAS has 
a duty to keep the peace in Latin America.” 

Deep interest was expressed in the 
Smathers address by the Latin-American 
diplomats, though of course they did not 
undertake to say that they were in agree- 
ment at this time. Those from whom he 
has heard to date—in addition to Cuba—are 
the representatives of Guatemala, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Dominican Republic, Peru, Haiti, 
Brazil, Honduras, Chile, Argentina, Vene- 
zuela, Uruguay and Mexico. The need for 
maintenance of peace was stressed by many 
of them. 

President Eisenhower, when asked at his 
press conference May 5 if he favored the 
creation of an OAS police force to help keep 
the peace in this hemisphere by repelling 
invasions, said the proposal would require 
very thorough study before any plan could 
possibly be accepted, particularly when it 
came to supplying military units. He said 
the proposal for such a force was new to him. 
He expressed great interest, however, in OAS 
and the part it is playing in American affairs, 


COURT OF JUSTICE URGED 


Senator SMATHERS has coupled with his 
recommendation for the establishment of 
an OAS police force the creation of a Court 
of Justice for the Western Hemisphere, 
“similar to, but we hope more effective than, 
the World Court,” where disputes and dif- 
ferences among the American nations could 
be settled in a peaceful manner and without 
resort to arms. With an OAS police force in 
being, the court should, he contends, be able 
to act with promptness and justice. 

In the opinion of the Florida Senator—an 
opinion in which he is supported by Latin 
American leaders in some of the countries, 
relatively small but strongly armed revolu- 
tionary forces could take over some of these 
countries quickly. But with a mobile, 
well-armed volunteer “police force” the OAS 
could act with great speed, and could be 
a great deterrent to aggression. 

In addition to assuring peace, the estab- 
lishment of such a force would materially 
benefit the American countries economically. 
They would not feel constrained to spend 
their money to build up their individual 
armed forces. Nor would the United States 
find it necessary to contribute large funds 
for “military assistance” to these countries. 
Mr. SmaTHeERs pointed to the fact that the 
1960 military assistance program of this 
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country for Latin America totals $66.8 mil- 
lion. 

Furthermore, Latin American neighbors 
who have in the past warred with each other 
over boundary lines would not be impelled 
to request more money for arms. Taxes in 
some of the countries could be used to far 
better purpose, for schools and roads and 
other services. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, May 
18, 1959] 


EROSION IN LATIN AMERICA—COLLECTIVE MILI- 
TARY ACTION SEEN AS SALVATION OF U.S. 
INFLUENCE 


(By William S. White) 


Our principal ally, Britain, is negotiating 
in the Foreign Ministers Conference at Ge- 
neva under the cruel pressure of steadily in- 
creasing dangers to vital British interests in 
the Middle East. 

It is not merely the Berlin crisis which 
Britain must face, along with the rest of 
the West. Beyond the Mediterranean, Irag— 
which both the United States and the Brit- 
ish have so long sought to keep in the pro- 
West camp—has now seemingly gone all the 
way into international communism. Mos- 
cow has turned the Middle Eastern screw at 
a brutally apt moment. 

Responsible informants in Washington 
therefore assume, as they must, that British 
policy at Geneva over Germany is bound to 
be softened by British concern as to what the 
Russians might further do in the Middle 
East. 

A chief Western negotiator at Geneva is 
thus being distracted and weakened by un- 
avoidable fears as to what might happen 
a long way from Berlin. The long story 
of deciining British power in what used to be 
a great sphere of British influence, the Valley 
of the Nile is developing a sad new chapter. 

Not at this present Big Four Conference 
will America be similarly bedeviled and en- 
feebled by perils elsewhere to American in- 
terests. But there is a rising possibility 
that one day, in some other Big Four meet- 
ing over Europe, we, too, will have to fight 
with one hand while the other hand gropes 
for solutions of other problems far away. 

For U.S. influence in the vast 21-nation 
area of pan-America is crumbling away, all 
but unnoticed in our preoccupation with the 
old world. This vast pan-American expanse, 
as the Middle East expanse used to be to the 
British, is our traditional sphere of influence. 
And it is the source of much of our real 
economic strength, though few realize it 
and most of these few forget it. 

Neither the Eisenhower administration nor 
Congress is paying great heed to this slow 
erosion in the Western Hemisphere. But a 
few quiet men are pressing constantly for 
facing up to the realities in Latin America 
before it is too late for us, as it is already 
too late for the British in the Middle East. 

One of these men is Senator GEORGE 
SMATHERS, of Florida, whose awareness of 
Latin America is sharpened by his political 
location. SMATHERS for years has been tell- 
ing the administration and Congress that 
things are not good for us south of the 
border. He knows because he goes down 
periodically to make fresh checks and be- 
cause he has thoroughly reliable private 
sources of intelligence. 

Communism is an increasing force. Anti- 
Americanism (U.S. style) is growing, in part 
because of our own faults. But most of all, 
economic problems aside, the danger in Latin 
America comes from the absence of real mili- 
tary power properly restrained. 

SmatTuers has highly reliable information 
for example, that the recent invasion of 
Panama from Cuba would have succeeded 
had it involved as many as 250—repeat 250— 
well-armed men. This may seem a comic 
opera thing; but it is far from that. 
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A revolutionary overturn in Panama 
would intolerably threaten us if, as almost 
certainly would be the case, it endangered 
the Panama Canal, In such an event we 
should be compelled to intervene with 
troops—and then the cry of “Yankee impe- 
rialism“ would resound from the Rio Grande 
to the bottom tip of South America. 

What is the answer? It is to supply what 
is now absent—a real and collective military 
power in Latin America which the Latin 
Americans themselves would respect, and 
not suspect. SMATHERS and others, there- 
fore, are working for the establishment of 
an all-American international police force, 
made up of volunteers from all the 21 pan- 
American nations. 

Such a force might one day avoid in the 
New World the chaos now gripping the an- 
cient Middle East. And it might avert the 
clear possibility of an ultimate loss of prac- 
tical U.S. influence right here in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


[From the Tampa Tribune, May 4, 1959] 
A NATO For LATIN AMERICA 


The invasion of Cuban interlopers, which 
until the intervention of the Organization 
of American States, threatened the life of 
the Panamanian Government, has come to a 
fortunate end with the surrender of the rag- 
tag outfit. 

While the incident was not without its 
comic-opera aspects, it should serve to illus- 
trate the need for a better system of pro- 
tecting the sovereignty of Latin American 
states from outside forces. 

In this case the OAS was able to put an 
end to the trouble through moral suasion. 
What would have occurred if a larger, more 
determined invasion force had been involved 
is a matter of conjecture. It is difficult for 
the North American to understand how an 
armed force of fewer than 90 men could pose 
much of a threat to even a small nation. 

There are two reasons, as Tribune As- 
sociate Editor Jim Powell pointed out in a 
dispatch from Panama Saturday. 

Even in a democratic nation, where pov- 
erty and illiteracy are rampant, the spirit of 
revolution forever seethes just below the 
surface. Secondly, in the case of Panama 
and many other Latin American nations, the 
armed forces are largely trained for urban 
police work, not for military battle. 

Despite the fact that each year the United 
States pours $50 or $60 million into military 
assistance for Latin American nations, few of 
them are equipped to protect themselves 
against the kind of outside force which in- 
vaded Panama. 

Further, as Florida Senator GEORGE SMATH- 
ERs pointed out in a recent speech in the 
Senate, “too often the arms which we have 
sent to Latin American countries have been, 
unfortunately, used by the governments 
then in power, not against some outside 
threat, but rather against the people of the 
country to which the arms were sent.” 

It is not unlikely that the political and 
economic unrest which breeds in the poverty 
of many Latin American countries will spawn 
other attempts from the outside to over- 
throw their governments, led by Com- 
munists, political adventurers, or both. 

How are these nations to protect them- 
selves? 

Senator SMATHERS proposes that the Or- 
ganization of American States be armed with 
more than moral suasion. He proposes that 
U.S. military aid now being sent to individ- 
ual Latin American nations be diverted to 
the OAS to establish and maintain a volun- 
tary police force to protect the nations from 
attacks from outside forces. Says he: 

“Certainly the knowledge that there was 
such a force in existence which could keep 
the peace would make it possible for every 
Latin American country thereafter to re- 
duce the size of its own military budget; 
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and the moneys which are now being used 
to create armies, navies, and air forces could 
be put to much better use in the building 
of schools, roads, and hospitals and in rais- 
ing the economic and social levels of the 
people of Central and South America.” 

There is nothing radical in this proposal. 
Indeed, it is not dissimilar to the NATO 
defense system which forms a shield against 
Communist aggression in Europe and SEATO 
which was designed to protect the free 
nations of Southeast Asia, 

Sometimes we become so concerned with 
the threat of Communist aggression in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa that we overlook the 
fact that our Latin American neighbors are 
extremely vulnerable to the same danger. 
This is a type of myopia we can ill afford. 

We should be giving far more attention to 
the economic problems and the military se- 
curity of those nations closest to us, geo- 
graphically, economically, and politically. 
Senator SMATHERS offers a sound approach 
to these problems. The United States should 
take the lead in making his proposal a 
reality. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFTELD. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana for what he has just said with re- 
spect to the knowledge, the care, and 
the thoroughness with which the able 
Senator from Florida has studied and 
evaluated the problems in Central and 
South America. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana that 
there is no one in this body or in the 
House of Representatives who more 
fully understands those problems, who 
works more assiduously at the subject, 
or who is more respected by our neigh- 
bors and friends to the south than the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to 
Say first to my good friend the able Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
how appreciative I am of the very gen- 
erous remarks which he has made in 
connection with my suggestion that a 
police force be established for the 
Western Hemisphere. Coming from him, 
a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and from one who has likewise 
evidenced, over a long period of time, 
great interest in this area and in the 
affairs of Latin Americans, his expres- 
sion is particularly appreciated by me, 
and, I know, by the Latin Americans. 

I also wish to say how grateful I am 
to the able junior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON] for his always kind 
and generous remarks in connection 
with me. 


President, 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 
IN THE ATOMIC ENERGY FIELD 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
scheduled public hearings commencing 
today on Federal-State relationships 
in the atomic energy field. 

An outline of the hearings has been 
prepared, and witnesses requested to 
testify, so that the first 2 days—May 19 
and 20—will be primarily of an infor- 
mational nature, summarizing activities 
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of Federal, State, and local governments 
in the atomic energy field. On the third 
and fourth days—May 21 and 22—pro- 
posals and recommendations will be pre- 
sented by representatives of Federal, 
State, and local governments and other 
interested groups on, first, responsibili- 
ties of States and relationships to Fed- 
eral Government; second, responsibili- 
ties of Federal Government and alloca- 
tion of responsibilities within Federal 
Government; and, third, possible needs 
for increased training and assistance 
from Federal and State Governments. 

If necessary, the hearings will be con- 
tinued on Monday and Tuesday of the 
following week, May 25 and 26. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of the press statement made on May 
6 concerning these hearings, and also 
the outline of the hearings, dated May 
18, 1959. 

There being no objection, the press 
statement and outline of hearings were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


STATEMENT FROM THE OFFICE OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 


Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, made 
public today the tentative outline of the 
public hearings on Federal-State relation- 
ships, scheduled to be held from May 19-22, 
1959. The hearings will be continued on 
May 25 and 26, if necessary. 

The tentative outline has been prepared 
by the joint committee staff, with the as- 
sistance of ar informal advisory panel. 
Under the tentative outline, the first 2 days 
(May 19 and 20) will be devoted to testi- 
mony by witnesses providing background 
information and summarizing activities of 
Federal, State, and local governments in the 
atomic energy field. 

On the third and fourth days (May 21 
and 22) proposals and recommendations may 
be presented by witnesses from Federal, 
State, and local governments, and other in- 
terested groups on (1) responsibilities of 
States and relationships to Federal Govern- 
ment; (2) responsibilities of Federal Gov- 
ernment and allocation of responsibilities 
within Federal Government; and (3) pos- 
sible needs for increased training and assist- 
ance from Federal and State governments. 
If necessary, the hearings will be continued 
on Monday and Tuesday of the following 
week, May 25 and 26. 

Senator ANDERSON indicated that he was 
distributing copies of the tentative outline 
to the Governors of all States, and to many 
other persons who have indicated an in- 
terest in these hearings. Requests to testify 
or file statements should be made to the 
joint committee staff (David R. Toll, staff 
counsel). 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES—JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY—PUBLIC 
HEARINGS ON FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS, 
May 19-22, 1959—Ovurnine AND LIST OF 
WITNESSES 


Note—tThe first 2 days, May 19 and 20, 
are scheduled for witnesses to present back- 
ground information, and summaries of activ- 
ities of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, on an informational basis. The next 
2 days, May 21 and 22, are scheduled for 
witnesses to present proposals, recommen- 
dations, and opinions. The hearings will be 
continued on Monday and Tuesday of the 
following week, May 25 and 26, if necessary. 
All hearings will be in room P-63 of the 
Capitol (the old Supreme Court room) ex- 
cept the hearings for Friday. May 22, and 
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Monday, May 25 (if held) will be in room 
F-39 of the Capitol) .) 


FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1959, ROOM P-63, 
CAPITOL 

I, Review of the Nature of Radiation and 
Need for Regulations, G. Hoyt Whipple, Jr., 
University of Michigan School of Public 
Health (one-half hour, 10—-10:30 a.m.). 

(a) Types of ionizing radiation, 

(b) Sources of radiation. 

(c) Effects of radiation upon man. 

II. Radiation Standards as a Basis for 
Regulation, Dr. Lauriston Taylor, chairman, 
National Committee on Radiation Protection 
(NCRP) one-half hour, 10:30-11 a.m.). 

(a) NCRP relation to ICRP. 

(b) Permissible dose concept. 

(c) NCRP Subcommittee on State Regu- 
lations. 

III. Activities of Federal Government. 

A. Atomic Energy Commission (2 hours, 
11-12 a.m., 2-3 p.m.). 

1. Commissioner J. S. Graham: Introduc- 
tion. 

2. Dr. Charles H. Dunham: Contract op- 
eration and standards. 

3. Dr. Joseph Lieberman: Waste disposal. 

4. Oscar S. Smith: Training of personnel. 

5. Curtis A. Nelson: Inspection. 

6. Harold Price: Licensing activities. 

7. Dr. Clifford Beck: Reactor hazards. 

B. U.S. Public Health Service, Dr. David 
Price and Dr. Francis J. Weber (1 hour, 3-4 
pm.). 

1. Responsibility for X-rays, radium, ma- 
chines, and other radiation sources. 

2. Recent report of Advisory Committee on 
Radiation, 

3. Inspection and enforcement. 

4. Relationships with States. 

C. Statements for the record may be re- 
ceived from other Federal agencies, including 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Agriculture, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Maritime 
Administration, and Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

(Previous statement obtained from Fed- 
eral agencies on their activities in regulat- 
ing radiation hazards are reprinted at chap- 
ter 3, pp. 35-150, of Joint Committee print, 
entitled “Selected Materials on Federal- 
State Cooperation in the Atomic Energy 
Field,” March 1959.) 


SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1959, ROOM 
P—63, CAPITOL 


IV. Activities of State and local govern- 
ments. 

A. Activities of Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee in Atomic Energy Field, Gov. 
Robert E. Smylie, of Idaho (one-half hour, 
10-10:30 am.). 

B. Summary of State Statutes and Regu- 
lations, Lee Hydeman, University of Michi- 
gan Law School Atomic Energy Research 
Project (1 hour, 10:30-11:30 am.) 

C. Round Table Report on Activities of 
States (1 hour, 2-3 p.m.). 

1. Texas: Dr. W. L. Wilson, Activities of 
a State Health Department. 

2. New York: Dr. Morris Kleinfeld, Ac- 
tivities of a State Labor Department. 

3. Colorado: Mr. P. W. Jacoe, Activities of 
a State Health Department With Respect to 
Uranium Mining and Processing. 

D. Local and Municipal Activities, Mr. 
Harold Sandbank, American Municipal As- 
sociation (one-half hour, 3-3:30 p.m.). 


THIRD DAY, THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1959, ROOM 
Fes, CAPITOL 
- V. Proposals and recommendations: Wit- 
nesses may make recommendations for Fed- 
eral legislation and other measures as to 
(1) responsibilities of States and relation- 
ships to Federal Government; (2) respon- 
sibilities of Federal Government and alloca- 
tion of responsibilities within Federal Gov- 
ernment; and (3) possible needs for in- 
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creased training and assistance from Fed- 
eral and State Governments. 

A. AEC, Commissioner John S. Graham 
and AEC staff (1 hour, 10-11 a.m.). 

1. Description of bill proposed by AEC. 

2, Other recommendations and proposals. 

B. U.S. Public Health Service, proposals 
and recommendations (1 hour, 11-12 a.m.). 

C. Recommendations by representatives of 
State governments (2 hours, 2-4 p.m.). 

1, Jo M. Ferguson, attorney general, Ken- 
tucky, representing Association of Attorneys 
General. 

2. Charles F. Schwan, representing Council 
of State Governments. 

3. Frank Norton, Texas, representing 
Southern Governors’ conference. 

4, Representatives of Governors of some 
States will be present, and may desire to 
make statements, including the following: 

(a) Massachusetts: Raymond I. Rigney. 

(b) West Virginia: Clement R. Bassett. 

(c) Florida: Karl R. Allen and George 
Kinsman. 


FOURTH DAY, FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1959, ROOM F-39, 
CAPITOL 


D. Recommendations of other interested 
groups: 

1. Leonard English, representing Fire- 
fighters Union (one-half hour, 10-10:30 
a. m.) 

2. Andrew Biemiller, representing AFL-CIO 
(one-half hour, 10:30-11 a.m.). 

8. William McAdams, representing U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce (one-half hour, 11- 
11:30 a.m.). 

4. William Berman and Lee Hydeman, 
University of Michigan law school, atomic 
energy research project (one-half hour, 
11:30-12 a.m.). 

5. Otto Christenson, representing Confer- 
ence of State Manufacturers Association 
(one-half hour, 22:80 p.m.). 

6. Prof. George Frampton, University of 
Illinois law school (one-half hour, 2:30-3 
p.m.). 

7. Representative of State and Territorial 
health offices (one-half hour, 3-3:30 p.m.). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is the Senate still in 
the morning hour? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Chair will 
state that the morning hour has been 
concluded and the pending business be- 
fore the Senate is H.R. 4245. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I feel 
impelled to bring to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that the conference re- 
port on the so-called Bretton Woods In- 
ternational Fund and International 
Bank is still pending on the Vice Presi- 
dent's desk. Bills relating to this subject 
were passed in the House of Representa- 
tives and in the Senate in the middle of 
March, nearly 2 months ago. 
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The bill has not yet been sent to 
conference, and of course has not been 
considered in conference. 

I took it upon myself to call Mr. 
Jacobsson, Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund, because I 
learned through the press there had 
been a conference in London. I won- 
dered whether the matter had been dis- 
cussed there. 

I can understand there could be some 
impact upon thinking in other nations 
about our leadership, in view of the fact 
that some other countries have already 
taken action with respect to the Fund, 
and have consented. In other cases, the 
matter is before the parliaments for 
final action. It has become a matter of 
very considerable moment. 

The difference between the two bills 
to which I have referred is that in the 
House bill the matter is thrown into 
fiscal year 1959 and in the Senate bill it 
is thrown into fiscal year 1960. 

I am concerned about the delay hav- 
ing an effect upon our leadership in this 
field, in view of the fact that we under- 
took to act on this matter as a result 
of a conference in Delhi, India, some 
time in the fall of last year. I earnestly 
hope the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will undertake to get 
the bill sent to conference so that the 
metter can be disposed of a an early 

ate. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY INCOME 
TAX ACT OF 1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4245) relating to the 
taxation of the income of life insurance 
companies. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if we 
may return to consideration of the pend- 
ing business, I should like. to address 
myself to the provisions of H.R, 4245. 

Mr. President, in these days of ex- 
tremely high income tax rates, there has 
been an ever-increasing concern about 
the erosion of the tax base which is in 
part responsible for such high rates. 
Circumstances attributable to the times 
in which we live currently impose very 
heavy fiscal demands upon our Govern- 
ment. In large part, these fiscal de- 
mands must be financed through current 
income taxation. The smaller the tax 
base—that is, the smaller the total 
amount of income subject to tax—the 
higher the tax rate must be to raise a 
given amount of money. Thus, if any 
one segment of our economy is not pay- 
ing its fair share because all or a part 
of its income is not being taxed, the rest 
of the economy must make up the dif- 
ference, and bear an even heavier burden 
than it otherwise would. 

The pending bill, H.R. 4245, will estab- 
lish the means of determining the in- 
come tax to be imposed on the life insur- 
ance industry for 1958 and subsequent 
years. The intention is to require the 
life insurance industry to pay its fair 
share of the total income tax to be col- 
lected—no more and no less. This pre- 
sents no easy problem. Some persons 
have argued that the industry was too 
heavily taxed under prior law and that 
H.R. 4245—which, on the whole, will in- 
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crease the industry’s total tax bill—will 
cause the industry to bear more than 
its fair share of the total tax. Others 


-have argued that, even under the pro- 


visions of H.R. 4245, the industry will not 
be taxed sufficiently. I believe that, on 
balance, the bill provides a basically 
proper and satisfactory formula under 
which the insurance industry as a whole, 
as well as the particular members of the 
industry, will bear an appropriate and 


fair share of the tax burden which, un- 


fortunately, all Americans today must 


Carry. 


The income taxation of life insurance 
companies has always presented difficult 


problems in determining a fair and equi- 


table tax base. These complex problems 
are inherent; they inhere in the unique 
nature of the business. One may ask, 
“Why not tax life insurance companies 
just like any other corporation?” ‘The 
answer is that, basically, H.R. 4245 does 
do just that, whereas prior law did not. 
Basically, HR. 4245 undertakes to tax 
life insurance companies like other cor- 
porations—to tax them annually, on 
their current net profit, at regular cor- 
porate rater. The complexity—the need 
to provide a long and complicated taxing 
statute—arises out of the great difficulty 
involved in determining annually, as we 
must do in the income tax statute, how 
much money a life insurance company 
has made in a given year, and the neces- 
sity of equating for tax purposes, so far 
as we reasonably can, the basic division 
of the industry into privately-owned 
stock companies and policyholder-owned 
mutual companies. 

Briefly, the difficulty in accurately 
measuring how much money a particular 
company has made in a given year—and 
this is true both of stock companies and 
mutuals—arises from two unique char- 
acteristics of the business. First, the 
companies make contracts to pay fixed 
numbers of dollars at unknown dates in 
the future—when the policyholder dies, 
which may be 10, 20, 30, 50, or more years 
later. It obviously is impossible to de- 
termine with certainty at the end of any 
year, before the policyholder dies, 
whether the company has made money 
or lost money on that particular con- 
tract. This basic fact is present whether 
we look at only one policy or a thousand 
policies; though, obviously, as the num- 
ber of policies increases and the risk is 
spread, so the risk of making an erro- 
neous measurement of each year’s in- 
come is also minimized. 

The second unique characteristic of 
the life insurance business which makes 
it difficult accurately to measure its true 
profit is this: The company receives 


-premiums in advance’—often 10, 20, 


30, 50 years in advance of the date when 
the policyholder dies and the company 
is obligated to pay out those premium 
dollars. In the intervening years the 
company invests those premium dollars 


in income producing investments, and 


thus has large sums of investment in- 


come, which, on the surface, might ap- 


pear to constitute taxable income. But, 
in fact, this investment income is not all 
profit to the companies. In fact, at best, 
only a portion of it is profit. This is 
because, in determining the amount of 
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premium it will charge for a policy, the 
company has foreseen that it will have 
this income from investing the premiums 
from the time it receives them until the 
policyholder’s death, and, in effect, has 
contracted to use this anticipated invest- 
ment income in paying the face amount 
of the policy when the policyholder dies. 
Since much of this investment income 
is thus not profit but is legally dedicated 
to the payment of claims, it obviously 
should not be taxed. 

Moreover, as I mentioned earlier, there 
is a basic division within the industry 
into two kinds of companies—stock com- 
panies and mutual companies. This fact 
creates further problems which I shall 
briefly describe later on. 

From 1921 to date the income tax im- 
posed on life insurance companies was 
determined only with reference to their 
investment income. Underwriting prof- 
its and other earnings and profits were 
not taxed. This reflected two principal 
policy decisions: First, that both stock 
and mutual life insurance companies 
should be taxed on the same basis, and, 
second, that principles believed to be ap- 
propriate to mutual enterprises such as 
mutual life insurance companies should 
be applied to all life insurance com- 


- panies, regardless of whether they were 


stock or mutual companies. The 
thought seems to have been that, at least 
in the case of mutual companies, all pre- 
mium receipts should be regarded as 


-capital contributions that would be re- 


distributed by the company either 
through various forms of benefit pay- 
ments over the years or through rebates 
in the form of policyholder dividends, 
and that therefore the only income 
actually created in the whole process was 
the income earned on the capital in- 
vested by the company. As I have ex- 


- plained, obviously it would not be proper 
to tax the entire investment income be- 


cause at least a part of that investment 
income was going to be required to sat- 
isfy the life insurance company’s com- 


mitments under its policy contracts. It 


is, of course, a fact that, on the average, 
the premium receipts on life insurance 
contracts are less than the amount 
which will have to be paid out under 
the contracts. The difference must be 
made up out of investment income. 
Thus the approach to taxing life insur- 
ance companies has been that a life in- 
surance company has income which is 
properly subject to tax in its hands only 
to the extent that the insurance com- 
pany’s investment income, after pay- 
ment of investment expenses, is not 
needed as a reserve to pay future claims 
of policyholders and beneficiaries. The 
problem of properly measuring the por- 
tion of a company's investment income 
which is needed as a reserve to pay fu- 
ture claims has been the source of long 
discussion and much controversy for 
many years. 

Now, with the passing of time, the 


. improvement of actuarial and tax ac- 


counting techniques, and the growth and 
maturity of the life insurance industry, 


- it has become increasingly apparent that 


the 1921 policy decision to use only in- 
vestment income as the base for taxing 
life insurance companies misses entirely 
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an important segment of the profits of 
many life insurance companies, or, at 
least, does not tax funds which com- 
panies themselves treat like profits since 
they retain them in surplus and, sub- 
sequently, in some cases, pay them out 
as dividends to stockholders. These 
profits or funds to which I refer are the 
underwriting profits which result when 
premiums collected actually exceed ac- 
tual mortality costs, other policy claims 
or benefits, and related expenses. More- 
over, capital gains and losses of life 
insurance companies have been excluded 
from investment income and, thus, from 
the tax base. Trends in the insurance 
industry toward group insurance, credit 
life insurance, and term life insurance— 
which produce underwriting profits but, 
in comparison to endowment and ordi- 
nary life insurance, produce relatively 
little investment income—have made it 
increasingly unrealistic to confine the 
tax base to investment income. 

On the other hand, the use of a tax 
base determined simply in the manner 
used to tax other corporations—wholly 
upon what is called a total income ap- 
proach without adaptation to the unique 
nature of the life insurance business—is 
subject to two principal objections: 
First, as I have already indicated, be- 
cause of the long-term nature of the 
insurance business, it is difficult to make 
a completely accurate final determina- 
tion as to what portion of a life insur- 
ance company’s total gross income rep- 
resents profit in any one year; and, sec- 
ond, unless adapted, the total income 
approach might create a serious and un- 
desirable competitive problem between 
stock and mutual life insurance com- 
panies. 

This competitive problem results from 
the fact that, under a total income ap- 
proach which does not take it into ac- 
count, all amounts returned to policy- 
holders as dividends would be deductible 
in computing the taxable income of the 
company. If dividends to policyholders 
are simply distributions of what other- 
wise would be underwriting profits, they 
properly could be viewed as simply a 
return of an excessive premium charge, 
and, therefore, in effect, an adjustment 
in the premium, properly deductible in 
full in measuring the company’s taxable 
profit. However, it has been argued that 
this is not actually so—that in part 
dividends to policyholders are distribu- 
tions from investment income. The con- 
tention is that such investment income— 
which is excess income, not needed for 
reserves to pay claims—has been gen- 
erated at the level of the life insurance 
company from its investments, is prop- 
erly subject to tax in the hands of the 
company, and that there would be very 
serious discrimination against the stock 
companies if such income is taxed in the 
case of stock companies but not taxed 
in the case of mutual companies because 
such mutual companies distribute it to 
policyholders as policyholder dividends. 

To resolve these conflicting consid- 
erations, provision has been made in 
H.R. 4245 for an income tax base con- 
sisting of three parts: the first part is 
the portion of the company’s investment 
income above its needs to meet future 
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claims of policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries; the second part is one-half of 
the excess of its total income from all 
sources—called its net operating gain— 
over the portion of its investment in- 
come included in part 1. This part 
would comprise, chiefly, underwriting 
gain. The third part is—to the extent 
distributed to shareholders of stock com- 
panies—the other half of the underwrit- 
ing gain on which no tax was paid under 
part 2. If the net operating gain com- 
puted in step 2—that is, one-half of the 
excess of total income over the invest- 
ment income not needed for reserves to 
meet claims—is less than the investment 
income base of step 1, only the net op- 
erating gain is taxed. 

The regular corporate income tax rates 
are to be applied to the tax base thus 
determined. This determines the tax 
payable. In addition, long-term capital 
gains of life insurance companies will 
be taxed at a 25-percent rate, beginning 
in 1959. 

In general, the result of the three-part 
tax base will be as heretofore, that the 
life insurance companies’ net investment 
income will continue to be a part of the 
tax base, but, in addition, to the extent 
that the total net income of a life in- 
surance company exceeds the taxable 
part of its investment income, that ex- 
cess will no longer escape taxation, but 
in part will be taxed currently and in 
part will be taxed later when it becomes 
clear beyond any possible dispute that 
it is actually income because it has been 
distributed to shareholders. 

Under this plan, any possible inac- 
curacies in the determination of what 
portion of the total gross income of a 
particular year represents profits be- 
come much less significant inasmuch as 
the tax on one-half of the excess of 
such profit over investment income is 
postponed as long as it is kept in the 
company for the protection of policy- 
holders. Not until it is actually dis- 
tributed to shareholders or until it ex- 
ceeds certain well established limits is 
it subjected to tax. 

For many years Congress has provided 
for the taxing of mutual life insurance 
companies the same as stock companies. 
The present bill continues that prin- 
ciple. I concur in this. We should 
strive for legislation which will result 
in the same tax consequences resulting 
from the writing of a given amount of 
insurance of a particular type for the 
mutual company as for the stock com- 
pany. 

At the end of 1957 the mutual life 
insurance companies had 63 percent of 
the insurance in force and 61 percent of 
the surplus funds. It is estimated that 
under the bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the mutuals will pay 
69 percent of the tax and the stock com- 
panies will pay 31 percent of the tax. 

During the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Finance, a strong case was 
made by representatives of mutual com- 
panies for the consideration of the divi- 
dends paid to policyholders as an offset 
against their taxable income. The case 
was based upon the fact that the House 
bill does not permit companies to deduct 
from their operating income the full 
amount of dividend refunds to policy- 
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holders, even though such refunds rep- 
resent a return to the policyholders of 
their own money, previously deposited. 
This means that a part of the dividends 
paid to the policyholders is being taxed. 

It was contended by several witnesses 
that dividends to policyholders are price 
adjustments and do not in any sense 
constitute taxable income to the com- 
pany, and that in other businesses return 
of part of the purchase price to the 
buyer is excluded from the seller’s in- 
come. These witnesses contended fur- 
ther that the failure to allow deduction 
of these premium refunds will result in 
a tax for many mutual companies of 
more than 52 percent of their net gain 
from operations. Other businesses are 
taxed on the final result of the year’s 
operations, that is on the net balance 
of profits and losses on the various types 
of income received. Losses on one part 
of operations are deductions from gains 
on other parts. 

The Senate version of the bill has af- 
forded some recognition of this rather 
persuasive argument by permitting this 
offset of operating losses caused by 
premium refunds up to a maximum of 
$250,000. This is certainly a step in the 
right direction, because it recognizes as 
sound and desirable the principle of de- 
ducting these losses. It will bring relief 
to a number of small companies which 
have negative amounts that could not 
otherwise be offset. 

No amendment along these lines will 
be proposed now, but further consider- 
ation of this problem should be given at 
a later time. People buy these policies 
on the understanding and in the faith 
that the unneeded part of the premium 
will be returned. A taxpayer should not 
be taxed on money returned to a buyer 
as a price adjustment. 

Basically, H.R. 4245 embodies a total 
income approach. Although several 
steps are involved in determining the 
amount which is subject to tax, there is 
but a single tax on a single amount. 
The first step in the determination of 
this tax base—that is, of the amount on 
which tax is assessed—is the determi- 
nation of the taxable portion of invest- 
ment income. This serves the purpose 
of establishing what portion of the total 
investment income is to be taxed cur- 
rently. The other part of the total in- 
come, that is, the noninvestment income, 
in effect is divided in half. One half of 
it is to be taxed currently. The tax on 
the other one-half of the excess of the 
total income over the taxable portion of 
the investment income is to be post- 
poned until such later date as it is dis- 
tributed, or when it exceeds specified 
limits. 

The first phase of the determination 
of the amount of total income which is 
to be taxed currently, sets out a new 
formula for measuring the taxable por- 
tion of a life insurance company’s in- 
vestment income. This formula is a 
major improvement over that contained 
in prior law. As I said earlier, the 
principal problem in taxing the invest- 
ment income of life insurance compa- 
nies is to determine what portion of it 
should not be taxed because it will be 
needed to meet future claims of policy- 
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holders and beneficiaries. If the tax 
law permitted an insurance company to 
deduct whatever part of its investment 
income it chooses to add to its reserves 
for policyholders based upon its own as- 
sumed interest rates and calculations, 
the companies to a large extent could 
determine their own tax liabilities. 
Moreover, such a provision might en- 
courage companies to follow a policy of 
allocating unduly large portions of their 
investment income to reserves, with the 
result that they might charge less than 
a safe margin of premiums. On the 
other hand, industrywide average for- 
mulas such as prior law provided in 
recent years do not allow for the in- 
dividual needs of the individual com- 
panies. The untaxed portion of the net 
investment income under such industry- 
wide formulas bears no relationship to 
the real reserve requirements of individ- 
ual companies. The result has been 
that the incidence of the tax on each 
individual company has been illogical 
and haphazard. 

As I have said, the part of the in- 
vestment income which is needed to 
meet the claims of policyholders and 
beneficiaries, and which therefore is not 
to be subjected to tax, is determined un- 
der the bill in a new manner which will 
reflect each individual company’s own 
reserve needs based on its own expe- 
rience. The most important part of this 
need is to build up life insurance and 
annuity reserves. The bill provides that 
the amount needed to build up life in- 
surance reserves and annuity reserves to 
meet the claims of policyholders and 
beneficiaries as they mature will be de- 
termined by applying the individual 
company’s own average earnings rate 
for the last 5 years to the company’s ad- 
justed insurance reserves. The com- 
-pany’s actual insurance reserves are ad- 
justed to the extent the company’s aver- 
age actual earnings rate differs from the 
rate it assumed in establishing the re- 
serves. This adjustment is designed to 
make the reserves consistent with the 
5-year average earnings rate used. If 
the individual company’s 5-year average 
earnings rate is higher than the earn- 
ings rate they have assumed in creating 
their reserves, as currently would al- 
most always be the case, the reserves 
will be adjusted downward. 

Another provision in the bill concerns 
that part of the amount needed to meet 
future claims of policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries which relates to pension plan 
reserves, This provision is intended to 
remove a discrimination in prior law 
against pension plans of small employers 
which are likely to be funded through 
insurance companies. Income from 
trusteed pension plans—which usually 
are larger than insured plans—is free 
from tax under present law. Thus, pro- 
vision is made in House bill 4245 for the 
exemption of the portion of the com- 
pany’s investment income which is at- 
tributable to pension plan reserves. This 
is designed simply to equate the tax 
treatment of small employers—and their 
employees—who cannot establish sep- 
arate trusteed plans, with the tax treat- 
ment long provided by law for large em- 
ployers. However, because of revenue 
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considerations, this exemption will not 
become fully operative until 1961. 

Finally, the amount needed to meet 
future claims of policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries includes interest paid on policy- 
holder deposits, policy-dividend accumu- 
lations, and similar indebtedness. 

The result of these computations pro- 
vides the first part of the total tax base— 
that is, the first part of the total amount 
on which the tax is to be assessed. 

Before discussing phase 2 of the tax 
base, I wish to mention a matter which 
has deeply concerned your committee. 
That was the problem of making sure 
that we did not, by inadvertence, tax any 
of a life insurance company’s tax-exempt 
interest income. The bill meets that 
problem most accurately and fairly. It 
provides for a division of all items of in- 
vestment income—referred to in the bill 
as “investment yield”—into what are 
called the “policyholder’s share” and the 
“life insurance company’s share.” The 
“policyholder’s share” represents the part 
of the investment income which will be 
required to meet future claims of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. That share is 
exempt from tax. By dividing all items 
of investment income—including tax- 
exempt income, partially tax-exempt in- 
come and dividends received from other 
corporations—in this way, rather than by 
providing for a deduction for policy and 
other contract liabilities, as has been 
done under existing law and under the 
House version of the bill, all items of tax- 
exempt income and credits are appropri- 
ately divided between the part of the in- 
vestment income that is to be subjected 
to tax and the part that is not; and a full, 
complete deduction is allowed, in com- 
puting the net taxable portion, for all 
tax-exempt interest—and credits—at- 
tributable to the taxable portion of the 
investment income. 

An example may be helpful. Let us 
suppose that in a given year a company 
has $100 of tax-exempt interest income, 
and that it is determined that 70 percent 
of its investment income is needed to 
build up its life insurance reserves and 
annuity reserves to meet future claims 
of policyholders and beneficiaries. Un- 
der the bill, $70 of the $100 tax-exempt 
interest income would be allocated to 
policyholders reserves, and the other $30 
would be allocated to the company. 
Since no part of the policyholders re- 
serves would become a part of the tax 
base, no part of the $70 tax-exempt in- 
terest allocated to those reserves would 
be taxed. Moreover, no part of the $30 
allocated to the company would be taxed, 
because a deduction of the full $30 would 
be made in determining what part of the 
company’s share of its investment in- 
come was to be subjected to tax. 

Thus, no tax-exempt income or credits 
of life insurance companies will be in- 
cluded in the tax base of such companies, 
under this bill. This should allay any 
fear that any constitutional provision is 
transgressed. 

Phase 2 of determining the tax base 
is the one which clearly marks the 
bill as a “total income” approach. In 
effect, it starts out by including all of a 
life insurance company’s income in its 
gross income for tax purposes. It then 
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proceeds to determine the excess of the 
company’s total income over the taxable 
portion of its investment income. This 
excess, of course, consists chiefly of un- 
derwriting gain. To make the compu- 
tation, the company first computes its 
total income from all sources. As is also 
done in determining the portion of in- 
vestment income which is taxable, all 
items of investment income—both the 
taxable and tax exempt items—are di- 
vided into a part set aside for policy- 
holders—which is not taxed—and the 
part deemed the insurance company’s 
share—part of which may be taxed, 
This appropriately divides the tax-ex- 
empt income and credits between the 
income which is to be taxed and the in- 
come which is not to be taxed, because 
it is needed for reserves for policy- 
holders. Of course, the part of such 
tax-exempt income which falls into the 
taxable portion of the investment in- 
come is excluded in the final outcome. 
So, as I stated before, there is no tax on 
any tax-exempt income. 

As I have said, all income from all 
sources is included in phase 2. Appro- 
priate deductions are allowed for all 
proper items of expense and reserve re- 
quirements. Within the limitation pre- 
viously mentioned, deduction is allowed 
for dividends to policyholders and cer- 
tain other deductions. 

The result of the computation is a de- 
termination of the company’s net in- 
come from all sources. This result is 
then compared with the result of the 
computation under phase 1 of the tax- 
able investment income; and one-half 
of the amount by which the phase 2 
computation of total income exceeds— 
or is more than—the phase 1 computa- 
tion of taxable investment income is 
added to the tax base, and thereby is 
subjected to the regular corporate tax. 

Again an example may be helpful. 
Suppose that, under phase 1, it is deter- 
mined that the net taxable portion of a 
company's investment income is. $1,000; 
and suppose that it is determined, under 
phase 2, that the company’s total net in- 
come from all sources, including invest- 
ment income, is $1,800. Note that the 
company’s total net income from all 
sources—$1,800—exceeds by $800 its net 
taxable investment income—$1,000— 
one-half of that difference is $400. Un- 
der the bill, that one-half of the excess 
of the company’s total net income for 
all sources over its net taxable invest- 
ment income is added to the tax base. 
‘Thus, in this example, the company’s tax 
base—the amount on which it pays a tax 
at regular corporate rates—is $1,400. 
This tax base consists of the amount de- 
termined to have been its net taxable 
investment income—$1,090—plus one- 
half of the excess of its total net income 
from all sources over its net taxable 
investment income, which in the ex- 
ample is $400. 

The third phase of the determination 
of the tax base under the bill comple- 
ments the partial tax on operating in- 
come under phase 2. As I stated pre- 
viously, only one-half of the underwrit- 
ing gains are taxed currently under 
phase 2, because of the difficulty of deter- 
mining on an annual basis the true 
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earned income of a life insurance com- 
pany. When, however, a stock life in- 
surance company distributes to its 
stockholders dividends which are in 
excess of income previously subjected to 
tax, it becomes completely apparent that 
the company has itself determined that 
such excess was not needed to meet 
future claims of policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries. Such amounts, therefore, 
necessarily represent income which has 
not previously been taxed. Accordingly, 
phase 3 of the bill provides that income 
thus distributed, which is in excess of the 
amounts already taxed under phase 2 on 
a current basis, is to be added to the 
income tax base of the life insurance 
company at the time in later years when 
the company pays it out to its stock- 
holders, or, if the company so chooses, at 
the time when the company elects to be 
taxed on all or on a part of this amount. 
The bill contains certain provisions 
which are designed to protect the reve- 
nue against unreasonable accumulations 
of such untaxed income. Such previously 
untaxed income will be included in the 
tax base whenever, and to the extent 
that, the accumulative amount of such 
untaxed income exceeds certain percent- 
ages of reserves or of current premium 
income, or if the company ceases to be 
a life insurance company for two suc- 
cessive years, or if it ceases to be an in- 
surance company. 

In addition to the foregoing, I should 
like to invite attention to a relatively 
minor matter of somewhat technical 
nature on which I fear the language and 
intent of the bill might be misconstrued 
if some appropriate explanation were not 
made. The point is this: Most appro- 
priately, section 811(b) (3) of the bill, 
which was added by the committee, 
makes it perfectly clear that where, 
through inadvertent error, a life insur- 
ance company’s reserve and policyhold- 
ers dividends at the beginning of 1958 
were overstated, the error is to be cor- 
rected in computing the company’s tax- 
able income for 1958 by referring to the 
dividends actually paid by the company 
during 1958. 

The point I wish to make clear is that 
there are a good many other types of 
beginning 1958 reserves which enter into 
computation of the taxpayers’ 1958 tax- 
able income. Any error in any of those 
opening reserves will result in an errone- 
ous computation of taxable income, if 
not corrected. Such errors should be 
corrected in making the tax computa- 
tions, whether the errors were protax- 
payer or progovernment. If such er- 
rors are not corrected, the result is an 
inaccurate and erroneous computation of 
tax, which, because of the nature of the 
tax computation, will never be corrected. 
I think it quite clear that, even without 
any special provision in the bill itself, a 
taxpayer or the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, as the case may be, has ample au- 
thority under other law to correct any 
error in any opening reserves, in com- 
puting taxable income under this bill. 
Since I understand that to be the law, 
I am not offering any amendment to the 
bill on this point, but thought it well to 
make the record on it completely clear. 
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This measure, if enacted into law, will 
be retroactive to January 1, 1958. I am 
sure that the entire Congress regrets 
that this must be so. I personally dis- 
like to see taxes imposed retroactively. 

This bill will call for some very sharp 
increases in taxes for a number of com- 
panies. Some of these companies have 
been referred to as specialty companies. 
A number of them will, however, de- 
velop into general or ordinary life insur- 
ance companies. This bill will, however, 
increase the tax retroactively for the 
year 1958 over 1957 by 300 percent, 400 
percent, 500 percent, and more in some 
instances. I have always felt that Con- 
gress should legislate in time enough so 
as not to impose a retroactive tax upon 
any concern, whether it be an individual 
or corporate entity. I, therefore, offered 
an amendment in the Finance Commit- 
tee which would provide some relief for 
1958 only for those companies that had 
their taxes increased by more than 200 
percent. My original amendment pro- 
vided, in substance, that when the 
phase 2 tax base exceeded the phase 1 
tax base, the excess should be reduced 
by 25 percent. This proposal failed. I 
reoffered it, changing the 25 percent to 
10 percent. It was adopted, and is now 
a part of the bill before the Senate. 
Based on the total tax that a company 
will pay, this reduction is small, percent- 
agewise, but it is an effort to do some 
equity in a case where a taxpayer is 
faced with an excessive increase in tax 
retroactively. 

I believe in life insurance. I believe 
it is sound public policy that our laws 
be such as will encourage purchase of 
life insurance by our citizens. It pro- 
motes thrift and self-reliance. It lessens 
the burdens of the taxpaying public in 
respect to the care of individuals at a 
time in their lives when some of them 
cannot provide for themselves. Life in- 
surance is a part of the American way of 
life. It is an important factor in our 
private enterprise economy. The busi- 
ness of life insurance is exceedingly im- 
portant to the State of Nebraska. The 
employment it provides and the enter- 
prise it generates are of great signifi- 
cance to the economy of my State. Fed- 
eral income taxes on life insurance com- 
panies should require them to pay their 
just share, but such taxes should never 
be punitive and the burden should never 
be so heavy as to discourage the indus- 
try, because when we do so we are dis- 
couraging the American way. 

When we consider all the factors, in- 
cluding the need for revenue and the tax 
burdens borne by individuals and other 
businesses, and the complexities in writ- 
ing a tax bill for life insurance com- 
panies, I cannot escape the conclusion 
that H.R. 4245, in the form now before 
us, is a fairly good piece of proposed 
legislation. I hope that the House con- 
curs with the Senate version, and that it 
may become law without delay. 

If I may have the attention of the 
chairman of the Finance Committee, I 
offer a corrective amendment, which is 
now at the desk, and I ask to have it 
stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 81, line 22, to strike out the word 
“life” where it occurs the second time. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. President, I am ad- 
vised informally that the Treasury De- 
partment has no objection to this cor- 
rective amendment. In fact, the Depart- 
ment is inclined to favor it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, and 
I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cannon in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak briefly about the tax in- 
surance bill, which is the pending meas- 
ure. First of all, I think I should con- 
gratulate the able chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn], for the manner in 
which he so judiciously, patiently, and 
wisely presided over many days of com- 
plicated hearings. I do not believe the 
committee would have reported such a 
satisfactory bill had it not been for his 
wisdom, for his counsel, and for his 
patience in adjusting differences as they 
arose before the committee, and in keep- 
ing our minds on the right track and our 
eyes, figuratively speaking, on the ball. 

Mr. President, the pending measure, 
in my opinion, provides a fair and equit- 
able solution to a problem which has ex- 
isted for many years and which has been 
the source of considerable concern both 
to the insurance industry and to the Con- 
gress; namely, that of finding a per- 
manent method of taxation for life in- 
surance companies. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee made a substantial contribution to- 
ward this objective of sound tax legisla- 
tion. The subject is both complicated 
and complex, to say the least. 

Many of us considered the bill as it 
came from the House to be a good bill. 
As a result of extensive hearings, both 
in open and executive session, I feel the 
Senate Finance Committee made sub- 
stantial improvements. It is, in my opin- 
ion, a better bill now. It has, so to speak, 
been perfected. Before the Senate is the 
result of more legislative study and re- 
search than any other insurance tax 
measure in our history. 

The pending measure represents an 
important forward step in the method of 
taxation of the income of the life insur- 
ance industry. It provides an entirely 
new approach to a complex problem 
which has long troubled the Congress. 

There are many items in the bill which 
constitute substantial improvements over 
past legislation. I shall not attempt to 
list all of them. Suffice it to mention 
what I believe to be the most significant. 
They are as follows: 

First. The measure provides a fair, 
equitable and permanent method of tax- 
ation to replace the stop-gap approach 
which has been used since 1949. 
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Second. It taxes all the income of life 
insurance companies—both investment 
and underwriting income. Heretofore, 
only investment income was the subject 
of taxation. 

Third. It taxes life insurance com- 
panies on the basis of their actual in- 
dividual experience, instead of using as- 
sumptions and industry-wide averages. 

Fourth. It contains a number of provi- 
sions giving advantages to newer and 
smaller companies so as to permit them 
to grow and compete in the insurance 
field. 

The pending measure is estimated to 
produce revenue receipts totaling $500 
million or $181 million more than the 
1955 stop-gap formula would have pro- 
duced. Sixty-nine percent of this 
amount will be paid by mutual companies 
and the remaining 31 percent by stock 
companies. 

BACKGROUND OF INSURANCE INDUSTRY 
TAXATION 

Because I believe it will be helpful in 
explaining the points I should like to 
emphasize, I shall summarize briefly the 
history of life insurance company taxa- 
tion. 

Ever since 1921 life insurance com- 
panies have been taxed on their invest- 
ment income only. In determining 
taxable investment income, the deduc- 
tion for reserves and other policy liabil- 
ities has been by far the most signifi- 
cant and at the same time the most 
troublesome factor. 

During the 37-year period, six differ- 
ent statutory approaches have been 
used. 

The 1921 law granted a reserve in- 
terest deduction equal to a flat 4 per- 
cent of the reserves. 

In 1932 this figure was changed to 
394 percent of reserves. 

In 1942 the formula was revised to 
explain the deduction as a percentage 
of net investment income. This per- 
centage was based on an industrywide 
average; that is the ratio of assumed 
interest requirements to net investment 
income for the industry as a whole. 
The figure for interest requirements 
was determined by assuming an arbi- 
trary requirement of 344 percent as to 
65 percent of the reserves and using 
the actual reserve interest assumptions 
to compute the remaining 35 percent of 
the figure. 

Because the 1942 law proved to be 
unsatisfactory, both to the industry and 
to the Government, the Congress in 
1950 enacted a stopgap law which was 
retroactive for the 1949 taxable year. 
This stopgap formula followed the 
same general approach of the 1942 law 
but used the actual reserve interest as- 
sumptions of the companies instead of 
the arbitrary 344-percent factor. 

In each of the years 1951, 1952, 1953, 
and 1954 a stopgap law was adopted 
which expressed the tax at 6% percent 
of net investment income or the equiva- 
lent of a 52-percent tax on net invest- 
ment income less a credit of 874 per- 
cent. 

Again in 1955, 1956, and 1957 stop- 
gap laws were enacted granting a re- 
serve interest deduction of 87142 percent 
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of the first $1 million of net investment 

income and 85 percent of all investment 

income in excess of that figure. 

PENDING MEASURE PROVIDES A PERMANENT 
METHOD OF TAXATION 

It can readily be seen that during the 
past 37 years there have been numerous 
changes in the tax law applicable to the 
insurance industry. As a matter of fact, 
for each of the last 9 tax years a one- 
year stop-gap law has been applicable, 
with the threat hovering over the in- 
surance industry of reverting to the 1942 
law—admitted to be unsound by all con- 
cerned—in the event such a stop-gap 
law was not enacted. 

It has been generally agreed by con- 
gressional committees and by the in- 
dustry itself that the 1942 law was 
wholly unsound, primarily because it 
was based both on arbitrary assump- 
tions and industrywide averages. In 
fact, for the taxable years 1947 and 1948 
the law produced no revenue at all for 
the reason that actual industry earnings 
were less than the average assumed 
rates of the companies. 

Ever since 1949, the industry has not 
known from year to year what their tax 
would be, and on occasion did not know 
until after the expiration of the taxable 
year. Obviously, this situation of un- 
certainty has been unfair to the indus- 
try as well as unsatisfactory to the Con- 
gress. 

The pending measure will remedy the 
situation by providing a permanent and 
what I believe to be a sound and satis- 
factory method of taxation for the in- 
dustry. It is a measure which is not 
wholly satisfactory to all. This is what 
leads me to believe that it is good legis- 
lation. Of course, it can and un- 
doubtedly will at some future date be 
further improved, and any inequities not 
apparent at this time can be corrected. 

The passage of the bill will put an 
end to the air of uncertainty of the stop- 
gap approach which has long existed, 
and will enable the industry itself to 
anticipate its tax burden and conduct 
its business accordingly. This, to my 
mind, is a most significant advance and 
one which has been long overdue. 
THE BILL TAXES UNDERWRITING GAINS AS WELL 

AS INVESTMENT INCOME 

This bill also provides a new and 
more equitable approach to the taxation 
of life insurance companies. Ever since 
1921, the companies have been taxed on 
their investment income only. Whether 
or not that was a sound approach in 
those earlier years, it most certainly is 
not a sound approach today. 

To me, it seems clear beyond doubt 
that under present-day circumstances 
equity demands that the life insurance 
companies be taxed on their underwrit- 
ing gains as well as on their investment 
income. 

The investment income of the life in- 
surance companies comes from the re- 
serves which they must maintain on 
their long-term contracts, such as ordi- 
nary life insurance and endowment in- 
surance, in order to be able to meet their 
policy obligations when they become 
due. In 1920 long-term policies of this 
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type accounted for approximately 73 per- 
cent of all the life insurance in force. 
By 1957, however, that figure had 
dropped to approximately 47 percent. 
During the same period, group insur- 
ance and term insurance have increased 
from approximately 4 percent to more 
than 33 percent of the total of life in- 
surance in force. 

Group insurance and term insurance 
require relatively insignificant reserves 
and, therefore, produce little investment 
income. These types of insurance may, 
however, give rise to underwriting gains; 
that is, profits from the premiums 
charged for the policies as distinguished 
from investment income arising from 
the reserves held on policies. 

It is quite apparent, therefore, that to 
continue to tax life insurance companies 
on investment income only would be to 
burden unduly those companies which 
engage heavily in the long-term type of 
business, and to favor unduly those com- 
panies which specialize in short-term 
business. 

The bill before the Senate corrects 
this defect by providing a three-phase 
procedure for the taxation of life insur- 
ance companies. 

Phase 1 of the tax base is the life 
insurance companies’ share of the in- 
vestment income; that is, that portion 
not set aside for policyholders, less in- 
vestment expenses. In other words, this 
phase continues to levy a tax on invest- 
ment income. 

Phase 2 proposes a current tax on 50 
percent of the gain from operations; 
that is, the excess of total net income 
from all sources over the taxable invest- 
ment income. This is often referred to 
as underwriting gain. If there should 
be an underwriting loss, the entire loss 
is deducted from the investment in- 
come under phase 1. 

The remaining 50 percent of the gains 
from operations goes into phase 3 of 
the tax base and is not subject to tax 
until, first, it is made available to share- 
holders; second, when the company 
elects to be taxed on that income; third, 
when the company ceases to exist; or 
fourth, when the untaxed income ex- 
ceeds 25 percent of the additions to re- 
serves since 1958 or 15 percent of the 
total reserves—whichever is higher—or 
50 percent of the annual premiums re- 
ceived. 

To give insurance companies a chance 
to adjust to this phase, in the case of 
actual distributions to shareholders, only 
one-third of the tax is effective in 1959. 
The law will become two-thirds effective 
in 1960 and fully effective in 1961. 

Phases 2 and 3 tax insurance under- 
writing gains for the first time since 1921. 
In this respect, the bill represents a sig- 
nificant improvement in the approach 
to the taxation of the life insurance 
business. 

Moreover, it will have the salutary 
effect of preventing a few companies 
which specialize in short-term business 
from making large profits and at the 
same time escaping taxation. More and 
more in recent years we have heard the 
charge that the life insurance business 
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provides a tax haven, This, of course, 
has not been true with respect to the 
great bulk of the life insurance com- 
panies. At the same time, there is no 
justification for permitting a few com- 
panies to continue to escape taxation 
through an escape hatch in the law. 
Closing this loophole will not only provide 
much-needed revenue, but at the same 
time will more equitably distribute the 
tax burden of the industry itself. 

The 52 percent regular corporate rate 
is applied—30 percent rate to the first 
$25,000 of taxable income—to the sum 
total of the three phases. A separate 25 
percent tax is imposed on net long-term 
capital gains. 

THE BILL ELIMINATES THE USE OF ASSUMPTIONS 
AND INDUSTRYWIDE AVERAGING 

Another significant accomplishment 
of this bill is that it will eliminate the 
use of assumed rates of interest and in- 
dustrywide averaging in computing the 
investment income tax base. 

As I have said, between 1921 and 1942 
each company was granted a reserve in- 
terest deduction equal to a flat percent- 
age of its reserves, regardless of its earn- 
ings and regardless of its reserve interest 
requirements. 

Since 1942, each company has received 
a deduction based on a percentage of its 
net investment income. The percent- 
age used has involved both industry- 
wide averaging and assumed rates of in- 
terest. Such an industrywide ratio is 
not an appropriate measure of the re- 
quirements of the individual companies, 
since the reserve requirement expressed 
as a percentage of net investment in- 
come varies widely among the com- 
panies. 

Thus, a company with low reserve 
interest assumptions received a deduc- 
tion beyond its requirements, and a 
company with high reserve interest as- 
sumptions received a deduction smaller 
than the amount actually set aside to 
fulfill its policy obligations. 

So long as the tax was based on re- 
serve interest assumptions, it was im- 
possible to avoid some form of industry- 
wide averaging. 

These reserve interest assumptions 
are simply actuarial assumptions used 
by the companies to determine the 
amounts necessary to be set aside from 
premiums at assumed rates of interest 
in order to maintain solvency. 

Obviously these assumptions can and 
do vary considerably, depending on the 
management policies of the various 
companies. One company might set 
aside a larger amount from premiums 
with a lower reserve interest assump- 
tion. Another company might set aside 
a smaller amount from premiums with 
a higher interest assumption. For this 
reason, the deduction could not be based 
on the reserve interest requirement of 
each individual company, since it 
might induce management decisions to 
increase their interest assumptions in 
order to reduce their taxes. 

The bill before the Senate entirely 
eliminates assumed rates and industry 
averages. It provides for the deter- 
mination of the reserve interest deduc- 
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tion on an individual company basis. In 
addition, the deduction is based on the 
actual experience of each company in- 
stead of on the basis of reserve inter- 
est assumptions subject to management 
policy. 

As amended by the Finance Commit- 
tee, the bill provides that the reserve 
deduction rate is to be based on the in- 
dividual company’s average earned rate 
for the past 5 years. The company’s 
reserves are to be adjusted on the basis 
of this rate, and the rate is then to be 
applied to the adjusted reserves to deter- 
mine the amount of the deduction. 
Consequently, only actual earnings are 
considered. 

In this particular area, I believe the 
bill as reported by the Finance Commit- 
tee represents a substantial improve- 
ment over the bill as it came to the Sen- 
ate from the House. As the bill passed 
the House, the reserve interest deduc- 
tion was based on the average of the 
company’s actual earned rate and its 
assumed interest rate, or the industry 
average assumed rate—whichever was 
higher. Although that approach re- 
duced the effect of assumed interest 
rates and industry averaging, those un- 
sound factors were still present. 

THE BILL INCLUDES A NUMBER OF PROVISIONS 
TO ASSIST THE NEWER AND THE SMALLER 
COMPANIES 
This bill also includes a number of 

important provisions designed to benefit 

the newer and the smaller companies. 

The investment income approach 
which has been in effect for the past 
several decades has always been unfair 
to new companies, In the life insurance 
business, a company usually operates at 
a loss during its early years because of 
the heavy expenses involved in putting 
new business on the books. Such a com- 
pany will, however, have some invest- 
ment income. Accordingly, a statute 
which levies a tax on investment in- 
come alone penalizes new companies by 
failing to give recognition to their un- 
derwriting losses. 

The pending bill corrects that condi- 
tion by taking into consideration both 
investment income and underwriting 
gains or losses. If the phase 2 tax base, 
representing gains from all operations, 
is smaller than the phase 1 tax base, 
representing investment income, the 
phase 2 tax base is used to determine 
the tax. If a company has an under- 
writing loss, it receives full credit for 
the loss against investment income. And 
if the company has an actual loss for 
the year, taking into consideration both 
investment income and underwriting 
gains, it receives loss carrybacks and car- 
ryovers in other years. 

The bill provides that net operations 
losses for the years 1955, 1956, and 1957 
may be carried forward to 1958 and sub- 
sequent years, but in determining the 
extent of the loss, the formula of the 
pending bill must be used as if it has 
been in existence at that time. This 
feature should be of considerable help 
and assistance to the new companies. 

Furthermore, the bill has a number of 
other features which will be helpful to 
the smaller and the newer life insurance 
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companies. I shall briefly summarize 
those features. 

As the bill came from the House, it 
provided a small business deduction 
equal to 5 percent of net investment in- 
come, up to a maximum of $25,000. The 
Finance Committee increased the per- 
centage figure to 10 percent, with the 
same maximum, so that the ceiling will 
be reached with an income of $250,000 
instead of $500,000. 

As passed by the House, the bill con- 
tained a 5-year carryover for operations 
losses, the same as other corpora- 
tions receive. The Finance Committee 
changed this to provide that losses in 
any one of the first 5 years of operation 
can be carried forward for 10 years from 
the loss year. 

The Finance Committee has also added 
a provision permitting the deductions in 
phase 2 for policyholder dividends, for 
increases in reserves for nonparticipat- 
ing policies, and for group premiums to 
be used to reduce phase 1 taxable in- 
vestment income up to the amount of 
$250,000. Although this provision is, of 
course, applicable to all life insurance 
companies, it obviously will be primarily 
helpful to small companies. 

All of these features, I believe, con- 
stitute important and necessary ad- 
vances toward treating the smaller and 
the newer companies more equitably. 

There are many other aspects of this 
bill which could be mentioned. I have 
discussed only those which I consider to 
be the most significant. 

As I said at the outset, I think this is 
a very good bill. It recognizes the 
changes which have taken place in the 
life insurance business during the past 
several decades. It taxes underwriting 
gains as well as investment income, and 
thereby closes an escape hatch which 
has existed for years. It levies a tax 
equitably on both stock and mutual com- 
panies, It represents a major forward 
step by providing a fair, permanent 
method of taxation for a highly complex 
and complicated industry. 

I strongly urge every Member of the 
Senate to support the bill as reported 
by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Indiana will defer for a 
moment, so that I may ask a question 
on this particular point. 

Mr.HARTKE. Certainly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask the Senator to 
do so because I must attend a policy 
committee meeting. While the chair- 
man of the committee is present I should 
like to say to the Senator from Florida 
that an amendment was submitted by 
me with reference to taxation on the 
income of life insurance companies from 
business which is done abroad, as dis- 
tinguished from domestic business. 
There are two reasons for it: One, of 
course, is that they are in a competitive 
position with the operating companies 
in other countries. Second, it would pro- 
vide an incentive for doing business 
abroad. 
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I rather traded on the theory that the 
matter had been presented to the com- 
mittee by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida and that, while no committee ac- 
tion had been taken on the amendment, 
if such an amendment were offered it 
would probably be accepted and taken to 
conference. 

I have conferred with the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, and I have 
also conferred with the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMs]. 
For the moment I do not see on the floor 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
who, I understand, is interested in the 
amendment and will support it. 

However, Mr. President; I have very 
high regard for the very distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Finance. 
I know his problems. I know, of course, 
that he would prefer to have the bill en- 
acted without having to take it to con- 
ference. 

Therefore, if the Senator from Florida 
will permit me to do so, I should like to 
offer the amendment and to write a bit 
of legislative history on it. Then, if nec- 
essary, I can withdraw the amendment. 
Since my friend from Florida had a par- 
ticular interest in the matter I thought 
this was the time to raise the point. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I offered the 
amendment in committee. I felt very 
strongly about it. As has been stated by 
the able minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois, there is a great deal of 
equity and a great deal of merit behind 
the amendment. If it is not adopted, 
then, of course, it means that the life in- 
surance companies which are doing busi- 
ness in areas outside the United States 
will no longer be able to compete in 
doing business abroad. For example, in 
Canada, the Canadian Government per- 
mits Canadian life insurance companies 
to do business outside Canada without 
requiring the companies to pay a tax on 
the business written outside Canada. 

The bill as drawn now would apply a 
tax on any kind of life insurance busi- 
ness, no matter where the insurance was 
written, inside or outside the United 
States. 

I offered the amendment in commit- 
tee. It was very sympathetically con- 
sidered by most members of the com- 
mittee. Then it was stated it was a 
matter which should be brought up in 
connection with the overall problem 
of considering how foreign investments, 
including insurance companies and 
other businesses should be taxed. It 
was the consensus of opinion of the 
members of the committee that they 
would prefer to handle it in that way. 
I therefore withdrew the amendment 
and did not ask for a vote on it in com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS. T yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Am I correct in my 
understanding that, in conjunction with 
the Treasury Department, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House is going 
into the whole question of the taxa- 
tion of investments and business done 
abroad and that the matter is being re- 
viewed in contemplation of possibly con- 
sidering another bill on the subject? 
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Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Insofar as I have been informed, 
that is correct. I was told that that is 
true. Possibly the Senator from Dela- 
ware can give us some more informa- 
tion about it. I, of course, take it as 
being true. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator from 
Florida will yield, perhaps the Senator 
from Delaware can enlighten us in that 
connection. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iyield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. The Treasury De- 
partment is now in process of making 
recommendations to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and to 
the Senate Committee on Finance in 
connection with a formula dealing with 
foreign tax credits of corporations. It 
was with that understanding that the 
Senator from Florida agreed to with- 
draw his amendment, without preju- 
dice. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Does the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance have any 
comment to make? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes; I should 
like to say that this matter is included 
in the Boggs bill now pending in the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House. The bill relates to the taxation 
of profits of companies doing business in 
foreign countries. If that bill is passed 
by the House, I assure the Senate that 
it will receive thorough consideration by 
the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like formally to send forward 
the amendment and have it made a part 
0 the Record. Then I shall withdraw 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 93, 
after line 18, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 819A. Domestic LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES OPERATING IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

(a) GENERAL RuLE—The life insurance 
taxable income of a domestic life insurance 
company which during the taxable year car- 
ries on a life insurance business within any 
foreign country (other than Canada) shall 
be computed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section with respect to such 
business. 

(b) EXCLUSION OF FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN- 
coME.—In the case of a domestic life insur- 
ance company to which subsection (a) ap- 
plies for the taxable year, the investment 
yield (as defined in section 804(c) and the 
policy and other contract liability require- 
ments (determined under section 805) shall 
each be reduced by an amount which bears 
the same ratio to the investment yield, or the 
policy and other contract liability require- 
ments, as the case may be (determined with- 
out regard to this section), as— 

(1) the sum of the company’s total in- 
surance liabilities on business outside the 
United States and Canada, bears to 

(2) the company’s total insurance liabili- 
ties. 

For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
“total insurance liabilities” has the meaning 
assigned to it by section 819(b) (2). 

(c) EXCLUSION OF GAIN or Loss From FOR- 
EIGN OPERATIONS.—In the case of a domestic 
life insurance company to which subsection 
(a) applies for the taxable year— 
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(1) Irems oF INcoME.—For purposes of 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 809(c), 
income from sources outside the United 
States and Canada shall not be taken into 
account. For purposes of paragraph (3) of 
section 809(c) there shall not be taken into 
account an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the gross amount of the times taken 
into account under such paragraph (deter- 
mined without regard to this section) as— 

(A) the sum determined under subsection 
(b) (1), bears to 

(B) the sum determined under subsection 
(b) (2). 

(2) Depucrions.—For purposes of section 
809(d), no deduction shall be allowed to the 
extent attributable to income which is ex- 
cluded under paragraph (1). 

(3) RULES FOR CERTAIN RESERVES.—For pur- 
poses of sections 809(c)(2) and 809 (d) (2), 
the items enumerated in section 810(c) shall 
be computed by excluding amounts attribut- 
able to business outside the United States 
and Canada. 

(4) DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS.—For pur- 
poses of section 811, dividends and similar 
distributions on business outside the United 
States and Canada shall not be taken into 
account. 

(d) FOREIGN Tax CREDIT INAPPLICABLE. — 
Subpart A of part III of subchapter N (re- 
lating to foreign tax credit) shall not apply 
to a domestic life insurance company for any 
taxable year for which subsection (a) ap- 
plies to such company to the extent that in- 
come of such company is excluded under this 
section. 


On page 77, at the end of the matter 
following line 10, insert before the last 
item the following: 


Sec. 819A, Domestic life insurance companies 
operating in foreign countries. 


On page 98, strike out lines 23, 24, and 
25, and insert the following: 

Such Code is amended— 

(1) by striking out “The” in the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “Except as 
provided in section 819A (d), the”; 

(2) by striking out “811”, in the first sen- 
tence; and 

(3) by striking out paragraph (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following. 


Mr. KERR, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I should like to say that 
I am deeply interested in the amend- 
ment. I am happy to hear the chairman 
say that if the proposal comes from the 
House in the form of a bill it will be 
adequately and fully heard by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, on its merits as such. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement in connection with 
my amendment, in further explanation 
of it. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 

I desire to introduce at this time an 
amendment to the life insurance company 
income tax bill which will effect the exclu- 
sion of certain foreign income of American 
ace insurance companies from domestic tax- 
ation. 

I have, primarily, two reasons for support- 
ing this amendment to the bill. First, it 
will restore to American life insurance com- 
panies a measure of competitive equality 
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with life insurance companies based in other 
countries with respect to their foreign op- 
erations. This is simply a matter of fair- 
ness. Second, it is a means of encouraging 
the investment of private American capital 
abroad with the loss of an insignificant 
amount of tax revenue, particularly when 
considered in relation to the total amount 
of which this bill is expected to produce. 

I should like to develop briefly the rea- 
sons for the tax inequities under which 
American life insurance companies current- 
ly operate in foreign countries. 

In most countries the savings aspect of 
life insurance is considered coequal in im- 
portance to the family-protection factor. 
As a result, life insurance companies have 
been traditionally treated taxwise in such a 
way as to insure that they would remain a 
repository of savings and so as to allow 
them to charge reasonable premium rates. 
A typical example is Canada. Under 
Canadian law the income of a life insurance 
company is not taxed except for amounts 
set aside for dividends to shareholders. The 
-result is, of course, that Canadian life in- 
surance companies are taxed at levels sub- 
stantially lower than even the present do- 
mestic income tax rates of American life 
insurance companies. 

These substantially smaller domestic tax 
burdens are naturally reflected in the net 
premium costs which Canadian life insur- 
ance concerns are able to charge. They 
are substantially lower than those of their 
American competitors. Thus, even now 
American life insurance companies operate 
overseas at some disadvantage. The In- 
ternal Revenue Code's foreign tax credit 
does not erase this because income taxes on 
the life insurance industry in most coun- 
tries are, as I have pointed out, substantially 
lower than our own. 

The rise in tax rates contemplated under 
H.R. 4245 will at least discourage the growth 
in foreign countries of the American life 
insurance industry. It may do much more. 
Its effect could well be to price the American 
life insurance industry out of the world 
market. 

This brings me to the second reason why 
I believe this amendment worthy of strong 
support. A great amount of attention has 
been devoted in the postwar period to means 
by which private American investment 
abroad may be expanded. There is no doubt 
that we are engaged in a many-faceted eco- 
nomic conflict with the Soviet Union. For- 
eign trade and expansion of capital invest- 
ment abroad are a great part of this overall 
struggle. American companies selling life 
insurance in foreign countries have in the 
past invested millions of dollars out of the 
proceeds of such sales in these countries. 
In part this is a matter of business policy 
and in part this is due to statutory require- 
ments of those countries. Whatever the 
reason, however, our life insurance concerns 
have made a substantial contribution to the 
expansion of our private investment abroad. 
If given a measure of competitive equality 
with life insurance concerns in other coun- 
tries through the relief which I propose in 
this amendment, they will play an ever- 
greater role in the expansion of our eco- 
nomic influence in foreign nations. 

Passage of this amendment would have 
another significant effect for life insurance 
companies operating abroad. In many cases 
profits from foreign operations have been 
illusory. Exchange restrictions have limited 
the ability of all U.S. companies to repatri- 
ate their income on a current basis and, 
when repatriation has been allowed, it has 
often been with currency which is heavily 
devalued. At the same time, such profits 
must be accounted for on a current basis 
with respect to U.S. tax law. 

This is a problem generally faced by all 
U.S. companies engaged in foreign opera- 
tions but it is particularly severe for life 
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insurance companies. The reason is that 
such companies are required to retain a 
portion of their reserves in certain countries 
and must maintain certain fixed amounts of 
capital and surplus as a condition of doing 
business therein. As a result, they cannot 
adjust their foreign income with the free- 
dom of industrial and commercial concerns 
which do not bear such restrictions. Ex- 
clusion of such income would provide a 
solution to this problem and would provide 
an additional inducement for domestic life 
insurance companies to engage in foreign 
operations. Yet it would entail no great loss 
in tax receipts. 

Turning to another point, it has been 
suggested that this amendment may more 
properly be considered in connection with 
the so-called Boggs bill. I should like to 
state strongly that I do not agree. The 
Boggs bill is certainly worthy of considera- 
tion but it does not answer the problem 
faced by American life insurance companies. 
There are several reasons for this. 

Many American life insurance companies 
cannot form subsidiary corporations. Yet 
this is the purpose of the Boggs bill—to 
expand into other areas of the world the 
concept of the Western Hemisphere Trading 
Corp. Unless the Boggs bill were ex- 
tensively revised, some life insurance com- 
panies simply would not be able to partici- 
pate in its benefits. 

Further, the Boggs bill would not create 
the competitive equality which the amend- 
ment which I have introduced seeks to pro- 
duce because it contemplates only a deferral 
of income taxes until the income is repatri- 
ated to this country. Thus, American com- 
panies would still have to pay higher income 
taxes than their Canadian competitors with 
respect to their foreign income. 

It has also been suggested that insurance 
actuarial regulations require that reserves 
be set up for the amount of the tax to be 
paid when the foreign income is repatriated. 
Since this would be done at the current valu- 
ation of foreign currency, this would par- 
tially destroy even deferral of income. 

For all these reasons then, I suggest that 
this amendment should be adopted now and 
that action should not be deferred until 
consideration of the Boggs bill later this 
year. 

I would like to give a brief explanation of 
the amendment. There is contemplated a 
new section of the life insurance company 
income tax bill entitled “Domestic Life In- 
surance Companies Operating In Foreign 
Countries.” Like the basic act, this amend- 
ment differentiates between “investment in- 
come” and “underwriting gain.” It is so 
drafted that it will set apart income which is 
derived from life insurance sold in foreign 
countries other than Canada. This income 
will be excluded from domestic taxation. At 
the same time, the exclusion is not so great 
that a company by investing all its assets 
in other countries can entirely escape do- 
mestic taxation. The amendment is in- 
tended to encourage sales of life insurance 
abroad by excluding from domestic taxation 
only income attributable to such sales. As 
a matter of fairness, of course, such com- 
panies operating abroad cannot deduct their 
losses. 

I strongly urge that this amendment be 
adopted. It is fair and equitable to Ameri- 
can life insurance companies and it will 
have clearly beneficial infiuence in encourag- 
ing the development and expansion of our 
foreign economic interests, 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS, I promised to yield 
first to the Senator from Indiana. As a 
matter of fact, I should like to yield the 
floor, if it is agreeable to the Senator. 

Mr. HARTKE. I will take no more 
than 30 seconds. I should like to ask a 
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question of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. On page 55 of the com- 
mittee report there is a statement which 
is not clear to me. In the second para- 
graph there is a statement that the de- 
duction of 3 percent of nonparticipating 
premiums does not apply to “that portion 
of the premiums which is allocable to an- 
nuity features.” This concept could be 
misunderstood. 

For example, I do not believe it is the 
intention of the committee to require 
companies to separate the premiums for 
certain types of life insurance contracts 
such as endowment policies where there 
is a provision for life insurance until the 
maturity age which is usually 65, fol- 
lowed by an option in the insured to take 
cash or an annuity. In fact, practically 
all life insurance policies contain the 
option of paying the proceeds at death or 
maturity in either a lump sum or in 
monthly installments. I am sure the 
committee had no intention that regular 
life insurance policies should be sepa- 
rated into these insurance and these in- 
vestment features. Am I correct in that 
assumption? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The answer 
to the Senator’s question is Les.“ 

Mr. JAVITS obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
amendment is pending at present. Does 
the Senator from New York desire to 
address himself to the amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I desire to address my- 
self to the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Under the circum- 
stances, having had comment by various 
members of the Committee on Finance, 
I thought, opportunely, I should with- 
draw the amendment at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the Senator from 
Illinois offered his amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; it is pending. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am in favor of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois. It seems to me it is sound pub- 
lic policy to encourage life insurance 
business by American companies in 
Central and South America. But if 
they must operate at a competitive dis- 
advantage because of the tax, so as to 
defeat that purpose, the Government 
will collect no revenue anyway. It is 
my understanding that, it is estimated, 
the amendment would affect revenue 
only to the amount of about $500,000. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is my hope that the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. After the colloquies 
I have had with various members of the 
Committee on Finance, including the 
chairman of the committee, I think, 
under the circumstances, the amend- 
ment should be withdrawn, particularly 
since the matter is under further study 
by the Treasury and the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

So I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
support the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. In that connection, I should like 
to make a brief statement. 

The great bulk of the insurance busi- 
ness written by the mutual insurance 
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companies of the United States is written 
by companies domiciled in New York; 
hence, we have a very keen interest in 
the proposed legislation. I have been 
waited on by the committee on taxa- 
tion of the mutual life insurance com- 
panies, consisting of a very distinguished 
group of the chief executive officers and 
presidents of the mutual insurance com- 
panies, so many of which, as I have said, 
are located in the State of New York. 

While they had rather strong reserva- 
tions about the bill, to start with, ap- 
parently many of the things which trou- 
bled them in terms of their millions of 
policyholders were worked out in the bill. 
Nevertheless, I feel it my duty, because 
of the tremendous incidence of this line 
of business in the State of New York, to 
state for the record some of their views 
as they gave them to me. 

First, they emphasized the fact that 
millions of individuals are affected 
through their savings which are in life 
insurance for their families and for their 
old age. The companies, acting as the 
trustees for those individuals, must be 
yery careful to make certain that they 
are not taxed more heavily than any 
other form of thrift, and that this type 
of saving is not discouraged by excessive 
taxation. 

The group of mutual companies in 
New York, represented as I have just de- 
scribed, makes the following additional 
representations of fact: 

Life insurance companies paid $292 
million in Federal taxes on 1957 business. 
Under the tax formula then in effect, 
they would have paid $320 million for 
1958. Under the bill, the tax will soar 
to $500 million. This is a very substan- 
tial increase, and it is estimated that 
almost 70 percent of it will be paid by 
the mutual companies. 

The mutual companies point out also 
that they have no alternative but to 
pass on the entire tax to the policyhold- 
ers. In addition, again according to this 
group’s estimate, the life insurance com- 
panies are paying some $300 million an- 
nually in State taxes, plus millions of 
dollars more for various licenses, fees, 
and in many other levys. 

Apparently, the principal sticking 
point seems to be a proper allowance 
for dividends which the mutual com- 
panies credit to their policyholders. The 
mutual companies contend that divi- 
dends on mutual life insurance are sim- 
ply partial refunds of premium pay- 
ments. In no way, they contend, are 
such dividends comparable to the divi- 
dends or shares of profits disbursed to 
stockholders by other types of companies. 
They allege that the allowance for divi- 
dends is built into the premiums on 
mutual policies, and that when such 
amounts are not needed they are re- 
turned to the policyholders. 

I have taken a considerable amount 
of time and interest in the problems 
of these insurance companies and have 
decided to support the bill because it 
seems to me to be a step in the direction 
of solving the recurring problems we 
have encountered in the taxation of life 
insurance companies. 

I appreciate, too, the fact that the 
stock companies themselves have very 
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material complaints. They maintain 
that the total amount of taxes which 
they will have to pay will be increased 
substantially. They also claim that the 
bill contains other inequities. 

But I feel that in the future we can 
correct inequities which now appear in 
the bill or which may develop. I am 
persuaded that the important thing, in 
view of the relative balance which has 
been attained, is to have the bill passed 
by the Senate and become law. 

I join with my colleagues in congrat- 
ulating the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, who I know 
from my own experience with all the 
very distinguished insurance company 
leaders, has performed a monumental 
service in reconciling diverging points 
of view and in eliminating so many ob- 
jections which seemed from time to time 
to be insurmountable. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, I offer a technical 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 62, 
after line 13, to strike out: 

(3) 1958 RESERVE FOR DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS.—For purposes of paragraph (1), 
the amounts held at the end of 1957 as 
reserves for dividends to policyholders pay- 
able during 1958 shall be the amounts ac- 
tually paid as such dividends during 1958. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a technical amendment 
requested by the Treasury. The amend- 
ment strikes out a provision added by 
the committee to deal with a minor 
technical problem. The provision in 
the bill was designed to prevent the de- 
nial of a deduction for policyholder div- 
idends actually paid in 1958. 

However, it now appears that this is 
unnecessary and that the same result 
can be obtained administratively by rec- 
ognizing the error in the reserve bal- 
ance at the end of 1957. The Treas- 
ury Department has stated that the 
problem can be handled by administra- 
tive action, because it is now understood 
that the provision unintentionally 
might injure others and deny them de- 
ductions for policyholder dividends 
which they actually paid. Therefore, 
the amendment removes paragraph (3) 
of section 811(b). 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor, a letter I have received from 
David A. Lindsay, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in support of the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 19, 1959. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in refer- 
ence to your request for our opinion on a 
proposed amendment to H.R. 4245, the pend- 
ing life insurance company income-tax bill, 
dealing with the special rule under section 
811 (a) (3), which provides a special rule for 
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the 1958 reserve for dividends to policy- 
holders. 

This special rule was originally included 
in H.R. 4245 for the relief of certain com- 
panies which had overstated their reserve for 
policyholder dividends at the end of 1957, 
due to technical errors, caused, in certain 
cases, for example, by the introduction of 
new data-processing equipment. 

It is further understood that the intro- 
duction of this special relief rule will work 
unintended hardship on certain other com- 
panies. Accordingly, it has been suggested 
that an amendment be adopted to take care 
of this situation by eliminating section 811 
(a) (3), thus leaving the adjustment for the 
error in the starting policy dividend reserve 
to administrative action. 

The Department would have no objection 
to such an amendment. 

Sincerely, 
Davin A. LINDSAY, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
is agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I submit an amendment 
which I have discussed with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance and 
also with the Treasury Department. 
The amendment relates to two stock 
companies which were mutualized prior 
to 1958. The amendment will partially 
protect them for actions taken prior to 
the time they were aware of the provi- 
sions of this bill. This does not give 
them the full relief they requested; but 
it does correct much of the impact 


created under this bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 53, 
after line 13, insert the following: 


(9) CERTAIN MUTUALIZATION DISTRIBU- 
Tions.—The amount of distributions to 
shareholders made in 1958 and 1959 in acqui- 
sition of stock pursuant to a plan of mutual- 
ization adopted before January 1, 1958. 


On page 53, line 14, strike out “(9)” 
and insert “(10)”. 

On page 53, line 23, strike out (d) (9) ” 
and insert (d) (10)”. 

On page 55, after line 24, insert the 
following: 


(g) LIMITATIONS ON DEDUCTION FOR CER- 
TAIN MUTUALIZATION DISTRIBUTIONS.— 

(1) DEDUCTION NOT TO REDUCE TAXABLE IN- 
VESTMENT INCOME.—The amount of the de- 
duction under subsection (d)(9) shall not 
exceed the amount (if any) by which— 

(A) the gain from operations for the tax- 
able year, computed without regard to such 
deduction (but after the application of sub- 
section (f) ), exceeds, 

(B) the taxable investment income for the 
taxable year. 

(2) DEDUCTION NOT TO REDUCE TAX BELOW 
1957 LAW.—The deduction under subsection 
(d) (9) for the taxable year shall be allowed 
only to the extent that such deduction (after 
the application of all other deductions pro- 
vided by subsection (d)) does not reduce the 
amount of the tax imposed by section 
802(a)(1) for such taxable year below the 
amount of tax which would have been im- 
posed by section 802(a) as in effect for 1957, 
if this part, as in effect for 1957, applied for 
such taxable year. 

(3) APPLICATION WITH SECTION 815(E).— 
Section 815(e) shall apply to any distribu- 
tion described in subsection (d) (9) only with 
respect to so much of the amount of such 
distribution as is not allowed as a deduction 
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by reason of paragraph (1) or (2) of this 
subsection. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
an explanation of the amendment and 
a letter signed by David A. Lindsay, 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in which Mr. Lindsay states that 
the Department has no objection to the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY Mr. WILLIAMS OF DELAWARE 
MUTUALIZATIONS OCCURRING BEFORE 1958 


This amendment is concerned with stock 
companies which became mutual companies, 
or “mutualized,” before 1958. Thus, they 
were unaware at the time of the mutualiza- 
tion that a tax would be placed on under- 
writing income. A problem has been pre- 
sented by some of the companies where they 
did not have the funds to spare—over and 
above funds needed to protect policy- 
holders—to redeem all of the stock out- 
standing at the time they adopted the plan 
of mutualization. These companies have 
been redeeming this stock gradually out of 
annual earnings since the adoption of their 
mutualization plan. 

The addition of a phase 2 tax on these 
companies makes it more difficult for these 
companies to retire the stock as rapidly as 
they planned. Moreover, it places them at 
a disadvantage with their mutual competi- 
tors who are likely to entirely avoid any 
phase 2 tax by paying out equivalent funds 
in policyholder dividends, 

The request has been made to grant de- 
ductions under phase 2 for payments to 
shareholders in redemption of their stock 
in the case of these pre-1958 mutualiza- 
tions, in the same manner as is presently 
provided for policyholder dividends. This 
amendment grants this treatment only for 
1958 and 1959, but not for subsequent years. 
The amendment is limited in this manner 
because it is recognized that the policy- 
holders, even though perhaps they would 
not have planned it this way had they 
known the tax consequences, nevertheless 
are increasing their ownership in the com- 
pany as the shareholders are paid off in 
much the same way as in the case of funds 
used to retire indebtedness. 

The amendment is limited to funds ac- 
tually paid to the shareholders in 1958 and 
1959 and does not include accruals paid in 
subsequent years. The deduction allowed 
is also limited to the amount of phase 2 
income and is not to be available to any 
extent in an underwriting loss which may 
reduce phase 1 income subject to tax. 

Further, the amendment is limited in 
that deductions for such amounts are avail- 
able only to the extent that they do not 
reduce 1958 tax liability (excluding the capi- 
tal gains tax) below the amount it would 
have been had the 1957 law been made ap- 
plicable in 1958. It appeared that taxes 
up to this level did not present the ele- 
ment of surprise which would justify the 
granting of the additional exemption. 


‘THe SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 19, 1959. 
Hon. Harry FLOOD BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Finance, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in refer- 
ence to your request for our views on a 
proposed amendment to H.R. 4245, the life 
insurance company tax bill, dealing with 
certain mutualizations occurring before 
1958. 

This amendment would modify the pro- 
visions of section 809(d) by adding an addi- 
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tional subsection. This amendment would 
provide relief for certain companies with 
mutualization plans entered into before 
1958, at a time when the companies were 
unaware of the tax impact on underwriting 
income which would arise under H.R. 4245. 
It is our understanding that the addition of 
a phase 2 tax on companies in this situa- 
tion would make it more difficult for them 
to retire the stock as rapidly as they planned 
or otherwise impose an undue burden on 
the companies or their policyholders. 

The proposed amendment would grant 
deductions under phase 2 for payments to 
shareholders in redemption of their stock 
in the case of the pre-1958 mutualization 
plans, in the same manner as is presently 
provided under H.R. 4245 for policyholder 
dividends. The amendment grants this 
treatment only for 1958 and 1959, but not for 
subsequent years. The amendment is lim- 
ited to funds actually paid to shareholders 
in 1958 and 1959 and does not include ac- 
cruals paid in subsequent years. The pro- 
posed deduction is limited to the amount 
of phase 2 income and may not reduce 
phase 1 income. Furthermore, the amend- 
ment is limited in that deductions for such 
payments are available only to the extent 
that they do not reduce 1958 tax liability 
below the amount it would have been had 
the 1957 law been made applicable to 1958. 

The Department would have no objection 
to the adoption of this proposal as a floor 
amendment to H.R. 4245. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin A. LINDSAY, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I am informed that the Treasury De- 
partment supports the amendment. The 
committee staff also supports it. There- 
fore, I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] is agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
no amendments and third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
5 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KERR. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

ae legislative clerk proceed to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
number of Senators seriously considered 
submitting amendments to this bill. 
Those amendments would have provided 
for substantial improvements in the 
equity of the tax structure. They were 
loophole plugging, revenue raising 
amendments. Although we wished to 
lose no opportunity to give the Senate a 
chance to adopt those amendments, we 
did not press for their adoption, because 
we felt very strongly that this one-half 
billion dollar revenue measure, this in- 
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surance tax bill is most urgently needed 
by the Federal Government. For those 
reasons, we decided to withhold our 
amendments for the time being. 

We also recognized that there had 
been no notice of our amendments, no 
hearings on them, and no real oppor- 
tunity in this session for the committee 
to consider the changes we proposed in 
the tax law. 

However, we wish to make crystal clear 
that our failure to press for the adoption 
of these tax-reform amendments at this 
time—reforms which we believe to be 
most urgently needed—in no sense 
should be construed as meaning that we 
do not strongly favor such tax reforms, 
and should not be considered by any- 
one to mean that we will not press very 
vigorously in the future for their adop- 
tion. On the contrary, I am serving no- 
tice on the Senate and the Finance Com- 
mittee that we want hearings and full 
consideration of these tax reforms as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gore in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from Delaware? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Senator 
from Wisconsin in yielding to me. 

I wish to concur in what he has said. 
I, to, had prepared some amendments 
which I had planned to offer to the Rev- 
enue Code, particularly one dealing with 
the depletion allowance, as well as vari- 
ous other amendments relating to other 
tax loopholes. 

However, this bill is of such impor- 
tance and the time limit is such that 
this measure is not deemed to be the 
proper vehicle for the incorporation of 
such amendments. There will be an op- 
portunity later in this session to offer 
such amendments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the comment the Senator 
from Delaware has made. 

I warmly supported his reform amend- 
ments last year, as he did mine; and I 
intend to do so again. Certainly, this 
oil depletion loophole is one loophole in 
the tax law which we wish to correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield further to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I point 
out that the Treasury Department has 
made some recommendations in connec- 
tion with an even larger loophole under 
the depletion allowances as the result 
of a recent court decision. We now find 
that there are even larger benefits than 
had first been visualized. I am confi- 
dent that hearings on all these questions 
will be held in both the House commit- 
tee and the Senate committee, and that 
at a later time we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to offer our suggestions, and that 
they will be carefully considered by the 
committee. Such action is certainly 
needed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Delaware for making that 
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statement. I concur wholeheartedly in 
his view that the previously existing 
loophole with respect to the depletion 
allowance has been widened very greatly 
by court interpretations, and that the 
loss to the Treasury has become corre- 
spondingly more serious. The Secretary 
of the Treasury recognizes this. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in the remarks which have been 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmrre] in regard to the need to 
plug the leaks in connection with the 
collection of taxes. Tax leaks give great 
discomfort and dissatisfaction to the 
taxpayers; and the dissatisfaction be- 
comes accentuated when the ordinary 
taxpayers learn that there are leaks in 
connection with the collection of taxes 
from those who are in a far better posi- 
tion to pay than are those who are 
groaning under the tax load. 

On this floor, mention has been made 
of a number of respects in which the 
tax laws should be amended, so as to 
plug the leaks. 

I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will 
indulge me for a moment when I state 
than when I was Governor of Ohio— 
and I believe the same view was shared 
by other Governors—my aim was to find 
where the leaks were, and to plug them. 

I think we shall be seriously remiss 
in the performance of our duty unless 
during this session or at least in the 
next session we take up the various 
amendments which have been mentioned 
by the Senator from Delaware, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, and the Senator 
from Virginia, and make certain that 
there is equality of treatment of all cit- 
izens of the United States in the case 
of the payments they make under the 
tax load they have to bear. 

Mr. President, in conclusion let me 
say that I join the Senator from Wis- 
consin in the remarks he has made; and 
I will be prepared to. unite with other 
Senators who contemplate making the 
fight, so that those who are given special 
consideration will be placed on a basis 
of equality with all other taxpayers in 
respect to carrying the financial burden 
of running the Government. 

I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
very much for yielding to me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Ohio for his comments. 

Mr. President, I am very happy the 
Senator from Ohio particularly stressed 
the importance of having citizens with 
equal incomes pay equal taxes. I notice 
that was one of the criteria set forth by 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee within the 
last day or two. I think it an excellent 
criterion, one which certainly is not 
now provided by our tax laws, and one 
which I believe we can approximate 
much more closely by making the re- 
forms which previously have been pro- 
posed in the Senate. I hope that soon 
we will achieve these reforms. That will 
be the purpose of the tax bills we offer. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The question is, 
Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
know the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
and the other members of the commit- 
tee have worked hard to report a bill on 
this subject, which is very technical 
and very difficult. It seems to me they 
have done a fine job in reconciling the 
conflicting interests and claims. Al- 
though everyone is not satisfied with 
the bill, certainly those Senators are to 
be congratulated on the work they have 
done. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to a situa- 
tion about which a number of insurance 
companies in my State have talked to 
me—namely, contracts have been en- 
tered into, commitments have been 
made, policies have been written, and 
money has been collected, on the basis 
of the 1942 formula; and they believe 
that phase 2 should not apply retroac- 
tively to 1958 income. In other words, 
they believe that phase 2, which is re- 
ferred to on page 10 of the bill, should 
apply only to income in 1959. 

This matter has been dealt with by 
an amendment on page 10, lines 11 
through 16, of the bill as passed by the 
House. 

I hope that in conference the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee and 
other members of the conference will 
give serious consideration to not making 
phase 2 taxation retroactive to 1958 
income, 

I wonder whether there was any sub- 
stantial controversy on that subject, or 
whether the chairman of the committee 
will consider the matter in conference. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
of course we will consider it in confer- 
ence. We have worked on the bill the 
very best we could; and I think we have 
worked out a very equitable bill. There 
were many complications, including tax- 
ation of mutual companies and of stock 
companies. As the Senator knows, it 
has been customary since the time the 
1942 act was suspended, to make these 
laws retroactive. For instance, the stop- 
gap law which was enacted last year was 
made retroactive. 

Should this question come up in con- 
ference, I will certainly see that it is 
given full consideration, and I feel confi- 
dent the Senate conferees will likewise 
give full consideration to the statement 
of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I assumed the question would be in 
conference, inasmuch as the language in 
lines 11 through 16 on page 10 is new 
language and was not contained in the 
House bill, I appreciate what the Sen- 
ator from Virginia has said. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am very happy to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GORE. As the able senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee will recall, last year 
Congress passed a bill which gave retro- 
active benefits to life insurance compa- 
nies. At that time I opposed retroactiv- 
ity for the benefit of life insurance com- 
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panies, as did my senior colleague. 
During the consideration of the pend- 
ing bill in committee, I expressed views 
not dissimilar to those just now ex- 
pressed by my colleague, and suggested 
that, although a mistake was made last 
year in extending the so-called stopgap 
bill, retroactivity in assessment of larger 
tax liability for some taxpayer compa- 
nies was also questionable, and was 
something which I did not favor. 

The committee took the general view 
that since the bill represented such an 
improvement over existing law, and since 
the insurance industry in general had 
expressed a desire that a more equitable 
and practical formula be devised, the 
bill should apply to income of 1958. 

I wanted to say to the Senator, with 
reference to the question of receiving 
consideration in the committee, that the 
views which I expressed there were not 
out of accord with the views which he 
has here expressed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate very 
much the statement of my colleague 
from Tennessee. Every insurance ex- 
ecutive I have talked with—and the main 
ones I have talked with have been in 
Tennessee; I met with a number of them 
last Saturday—believes there should be a 
permanent basis of taxation, and they 
are grateful to the committee for working 
out an equitable bill. They all express 
the feeling which has been stated by my 
distinguished colleague from Tennessee, 
that inasmuch as policies have been 
written and commitments have been 
made, not knowing that the retroactive 
feature would be put into the bill, they 
felt the bill should not be retroactive. 
But generally, they are very grateful 
for the fact that there is to be a perma- 
nent basis for tax legislation, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will oe 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iyield, 

Mr. GORE. Though the pending bill, 
in my view, represents a vast improve- 
ment, not only over existing law, but 
over any life insurance company income 
tax law enacted since 1921, its enact- 
ment, either in the form in which it 
passed the House or in the form in which 
it is now pending before the Senate, 
will still leave the life insurance indus- 
try in one of the more favored tax posi- 
tions within the Internal Revenue law. 

The pending bill is a more equitable 
proposal than existing law or the 1955 
law. It will impose some additional tax 
liability, but, in my view, the committee 
has not gone as far as it should go. 
There are, particularly, instances of the 
kind to which attention has been called 
in the supplemental views which the sen- 
ior Senator from Illinois and I signed. 
I appreciate the indulgence of my able 
colleague. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the senior Senator from Tennessee yield 
to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall be very 
happy to yield the floor. I merely 
wanted to call to the attention of the 
chairman of the committee the position 
of thoughtful insurance executives. I 
know it was well considered and sincerely 
taken. I appreciate the willingness of 
the chairman of the committee to give 
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this matter consideration in the con- 
ference between the House and the 
Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
would not want the bill to pass without 
paying tribute to the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], who has done 
a magnificent piece of work on this bill. 
I would, however, like to say that a year 
or two ago the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and I took a posi- 
tion on the bill which was contrary to 
that of the chairman. We felt then we 
were right. Some subsequent events 
have reinforced that opinion. But I 
quite agree with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that this bill does represent an 
improvement. 

I congratulate the chairman of the 
committee, the able Senator from Vir- 
ginia, who stayed loyally with the con- 
sideration of the bill and worked for 
very long weeks on it. 

I would also like to include in my 
praise the able Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], whose knowledge of finance 
and whose ability to understand the in- 
tricacies of this bill were, I would say, 
distinguished in the extreme. 

I see present on the floor also the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
the ranking member of the committee 
on the Republican side. The people of 
the United States are fortunate indeed 
that he carried a great deal of the load 
of the bill. I pay tribute to him as well 
as to the other Senators for their part 
in the preparation of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H.R, 4245), was passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
lay tht motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments to H.R. 4245, relating to the 
taxation of the income of life insurance 
companies, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair be authorized to ap- 
point the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD of 
Virginia, Mr. Kerr, Mr. FREAR, Mr. WIL- 
LiaMs OF Delaware, and Mr. CARLSON 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed, with the Senate amend- 
ments numbered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


REPRINTING OF HOUSE DOCUMENT 
NO. 451, 84TH CONGRESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated by 
title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 95) author- 
izing the reprinting of House Document 
No. 451 of the 84th Congress. 


RADIATION HAZARDS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the afternoon of Friday, May 15, 1959, 
there was published in the Washington 
Evening Star an excellent article entitled 
“Radiation Hazard Worse for Children.” 
This article was written by a contribut- 
ing writer, Lillian Levy. It is an excel- 
lent article. The writer has a very good 
understanding of the basic scientific 
problems involved in atomic energy work 
and radioactive fallout. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RADIATION HAZARD WORSE FOR CHILDREN 

(By Lillian Levy) 

Facts that every mother or prospective 
mother should know about the hazards to 
children from therapeutic or medical radia- 
tion as well as radioactive fallout from 
weapons testing were disclosed by leading 
scientists at the recent congressional hearing 
on atomic fallout. 

There is a higher incidence of leukemia 
among children whose mothers had received 
abdominal X-ray examinations during the 
releyant pregnancy. 

Members of the Joint Subcommittee on 
Atomic Energy received this information 
from Dr. Austin Brues, director of the bio- 
logical and medical research division of the 
Argonne National Laboratory and Dr. E. B. 
Lewis, professor of biology at the California 
Institute of Technology. 

Both men referred to the pioneer work of 
Dr. Alice Stewart of Oxford University, who 
had made a study of all cases of childhood 
cancer and leukemia over a 3-year period 
covering a population of about 3 million in 
both England and Wales. Dr. Stewart deter- 
mined that a statistically significant greater 
number of mothers of the children who had 
developed malignancies had received pre- 
natal abdominal X-rays. Studies by Amer- 
ican doctors substantiate this. 


CURE EMINENT 


The committee also learned that science 
is on the threshold of discovering a way to 
cure leukemia. Bone marrow transplants 
used on patients suffering acute radiation 
sickness from an atomic accident in Yugo- 
slavia appear to make it possible to give 
leukemic patients massive radiation doses to 
kill the cancers without killing the patients. 

Dr. Brues, who reported on this, said, “We 
are now at the point where only certain 
details need to be ironed out.” 

Thyroid cancer in children may be in- 
duced by therapeutic X-rays. 

Studies made of children who had received 
X-ray doses in the chest region in infancy 
for the treatment of enlarged thymus 
showed an increased incidence in thyroid 
cancer considered statistically highly sig- 
nificant despite the low numerical ratio, 
according to a report by Dr. Lewis. Only 
10 cases of thyroid cancer developed in the 
1,502 children involved in the study who had 
received the chest X-rays for the serious 
thymus defect. The 1,902 brothers and sis- 
ters of these children who had not had X- 
ray therapy had no incidence of thyroid 
cancer whatsoever. 

Scientific opinion seems generally agreed 
that, while X-ray diagnosis and therapy 
should be kept at a minimum, the positive 
benefits in saving countless lives of both 
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adults and children certainly justify their 
employment. 
CHILDREN SUSCEPTIBLE 

The committee also was informed that the 
unborn child is the most susceptible to 
manmade radiation resulting from fallout. 
Next in line are infants and children. 

The more obvious and dangerous elements 
in fallout are strontium 90 and radioiodine 
131. The iodine 131 has a short life, but 
strontium 90 will remain to contaminate 
our atmosphere for more than a generation, 
once it is released in a nuclear bomb ex- 
plosion. 

Children, infants, and the unborn child 
tend to absorb iodine 131 in the thyroid at 
several times the rate it is absorbed by 
adults. In the past 5 years, the amount of 
iodine 131 estimated from nuclear debris 
makes it likely that the younger segments 
of our population had absorbed double the 
amount of idoine 131 in addition to the 
normal amount of iodine in the natural 
background radiation. 

This means that among the 40 million 
children born in the United States since the 
atomic age from 80 to 1,600 cases of thyroid 
cancer may develop. 

The contamination levels, according to 
the opinions of most of the scientists who 
testified at the hearing, has not yet reached 
a level that warrants alarm. However, all 
scientists and the Congressman agreed that 
it is a matter of grave concern. 

“The soundest basis on which to proceed 
at the present time,” according to Dr. Brues, 
“seems to be to take the worst assumptions 
that can have a reasonable basis and then 
try to estimate a balance between the bene- 
fit and necessity of any procedure and the 
conceivable harm.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
we all know, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy is currently conducting 
hearings relating to radioactive fallout 
and the dangers and hazards incident 
thereto. This is a subject matter to 
which the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota has addressed himself for the past 
4 years. 

I am proud to state—and I do so with 
humility—that our Subcommittee on 
Disarmament was one of the first groups, 
if not the first group, in the Con- 
gress to examine publicly the whole 
question of radioactive fallout. This 
question properly belongs within the 
jurisdiction of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Recently we have had 
hearings in that committee, as well as 
hearings in the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, relating to a 
proposal to expand research activities 
on the part of the U.S. Public Health 
Service in the field of radioactivity and 
radioactive fallout. I fully support that 
proposal. In fact, it was my privilege 
to make such a proposal in the Senate 
about 2 months ago. 

I further believe we should have a 
biologist as a member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The problem of 
the health of mankind is so vitally af- 
fected, either constructively or ad- 
versely, by atomic energy that I believe 
it is imperative for scientists to be 
among those who serve on the Atomic 
Energy Commission. At least some of 
the members should have an orienta- 
tion toward the health needs of the Na- 
tion and of the world, toward the protec- 
tion of humankind. We should not 
rely solely on an emphasis on develop- 
ment of weapons and development of 
atomic energy technology as such. 
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The time is at hand when every Mem- 
ber of Congress and every responsible 
citizen needs to be deeply concerned 
about the dangers inherent in this tre- 
mendous force, this new source of energy 
called atomic energy. We can harness 
that energy for constructive purposes, 
without endangering human life, if we 
apply ourselves to the research needed 
to protect human life from radioactive 
fallout. 

I support a ban on nuclear testing— 
a ban on testing in the atmosphere and 
even at high altitudes. Now we find 
that atmospheric tests give forth radio- 
active fallout; and, contrary to what 
people were led to believe, as a result of 
the Argus series of high altitude tests 
we have learned that radioactive parti- 
cles from high altitude tests find their 
way to the earth as well. There is no 
protection to human health, to the 
health of mankind, from merely testing 
explosions far in the stratosphere or be- 
yond. High altitude tests in themselves 
are not a protection. 

We of course understand this. I will 
say that headlines in the newspapers and 
releases from the departments of Gov- 
ernment have had a tendency to lead the 
American people to believe that one 
escape from the dangers of radioactive 
fallout is merely to have a high altitude 
test. That is not true, Mr. President, 
and it is time somebody pinned the label 
of misrepresentation upon that kind of 
talk or thinking. 

Furthermore, as the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] pointed out the 
other day, we have the problem of the 
disposal of radioactive waste, atomic 
energy waste. That is a very serious 
problem, and it is becoming more serious. 
Disposal of such waste is costly. It is 
yet uncertain how much of the waste can 
be deposited in the sea without serious 
damage to the marine life and vegetable 
life of the oceans. These matters re- 
quire the most careful research. 

I hope, as the Congress considers the 
appropriation bills this year, we shall 
provide not only for atomic energy re- 
search as a matter of protecting life, but 
also for research by the Public Health 
Service and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, because plant life and animal life 
are involved. 

There is good reason to hope that re- 
search can be done in terms of the seas 
and what happens when vast quantities 
of atomic waste are deposited in the 
depths of the oceans. I think we are 
indebted to the Senator from Texas for 
what was a very constructive and 
thoughtful statement relating to this 
particular subject. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL RESEARCH ACT OF 1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 232, Senate 
Joint Resolution 41, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 41) to establish in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the National Advisory Council 
for International Medical Research, and 
to establish in the Public Health Service 
the National Institute for International 
Medical Research, in order to help 
mobilize the efforts of medical scientists, 
research workers, technologists, teachers, 
and members of the health professions 
generally, in the United States and 
abroad, for assault upon disease, dis- 
ability, and the impairments of man and 
for the improvement of the health of 
man through international cooperation 
in research, research training, and re- 
search planning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (SJ. Res. 41) which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, with an amendment to 
strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: 

That this joint resolution may be cited as 
the “International Health and Medical Re- 
search Act of 1959". 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this joint resolu- 
tion to advance the status of the health 
sciences in the United States, the health 
standards of the American people, and those 
of other countries and peoples, by coopera- 
tive endeavors in health research, research 
planning, and research training with the 
scientists, research workers, technicians, ex- 
perts, and teachers of other countries; and to 
that end to help mobilize the health sciences 
in the United States as a force for peace, 
progress, and goodwill among the peoples of 
the world. 

Src. 3. There is hereby established in the 
Public Health Service, within the National 
Institutes of Health, the National Institute 
for International Health and Medical Re- 
Search (hereinafter referred to as the 
Institute“). 

Sec. 4. Subject to the supervision and 
direction of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as 
the Secretary“), the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, through 
the Institute and in cooperation with the 
National Advisory Council for International 
Health and Medical Research hereinafter 
established, shall carry out the provisions of 
this joint resolution, and for such purpose 
may utilize, in addition to the Institute, 
other units of the Public Health Service and, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and such other agencies and 
offices in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Department”) as he may deem advis- 
able. 

Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established a 
National Advisory Council for International 
Health and Medical Research (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Council’’), consisting of 
the Surgeon General, who shall be Chair- 
man, the Director of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation or his representative, and the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau or his repre- 
sentative, who shall be ex officlo members, 
and sixteen members appointed by the Sec- 
retary without regard to the civil service 
laws, twelve nominated by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, two nominated by the Director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and two 
nominated by the Chief of the Children’s 
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Bureau. The sixteen appointed members 
shall be leaders in the fields of health re- 
search; health sciences; teaching and train- 
ing in the health sciences; and public and 
international affairs; and shall include, 
among others, leaders in fields related to the 
health of mothers and children and in the 
field of rehabilitation. Each appointed mem- 
ber shall hold office for a term of four years, 
except that (1) any member appointed to fill 
a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term, and (2) the terms of 
the members first taking office after the date 
of enactment of this joint resolution shall 
expire, as designated by the Secretary at the 
time of appointment, four at the end of four 
years after such date, four at the end of 
three years after such date, four at the end 
of two years after such date, and four at 
the end of one year after such date. None 
of the appointed members shall be eligible 
for reappointment until a year has elapsed 
since the end of his preceding term. 

(b) The Council is authorized to— 

(1) advise, consult with, and make rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary and the 
Surgeon General on matters relating to the 
purposes and activities authorized by this 
joint resolution; 

(2) review applications for financial 
grants under section 6(a) and recommend 
to the Surgeon General its approval of those 
applications which it believes show prom- 
ise of making valuable contributions to 
carrying out the purposes of this joint reso- 
lution, and no financial grant made under 
the terms of this joint resolution shall be 
approved by the Surgeon General except 
after review and recommendation for ap- 
proval by the Council; and 

(3) review, and make recommendations to 
the Surgeon General with respect to, such 
other research projects or programs or pro- 
posals therefor, relating to the purposes of 
this joint resolution, as may be submitted to 
or initiated by it. 

(c) Appointed members of the Council 
who are not otherwise in the employ of the 
United States, while attending meetings of 
the Council or otherwise serving at the re- 
quest of the Surgeon General, shall be en- 
titled to receive compensation at a rate to 
be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$50 per diem, including travel time, and 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of 
subsistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government serv- 
ice employed intermittently. 

(d) (i) Any appointed member of the 
Council is hereby exempted, with respect to 
such appointment, from the operation of 
sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code, and section 190 
of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99), ex- 
cept as otherwise specified in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection. 

(2) Such exemption shall not extend— 

(A) to the receipt or payment of salary, 
in connection with the appointee’s service 
as a member of the Council, from any 
source other than the private employer 
of the appointee at the time of his appoint- 
ment, or 

(B) during the period of such appoint- 
ment, and the further period of two years 
after the termination thereof, to the prose- 
cution or participation in the prosecution, 
by any person so appointed, of any claim 
against the Government involving any mat- 
ter concerning which the appointee had any 
responsibility arising out of his appoint- 
ment during the period of such appoint- 
ment. 

(e) Provision shall be made by the Secre- 
tary for representatives of other Federal de- 
partments or agencies engaged in or sup- 
porting research in the sciences relating to 
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health to be invited to meet with the Sur- 
geon General, and, when appropriate, with 
the Council, to discuss programs and prob- 
lems of common interest. 

Sec. 6. (a) In carrying out the purposes of 
this joint resolution, the Surgeon General 
is authorized to encourage, support, pro- 
-mote the coordination of, and otherwise co- 
operate and assist in the training for, and 
the planning and conduct of, in foreign 
countries and (when deemed necessary to 
carry out such purpose) in the United 
States, research, investigations, experiments, 
and studies relating to the causes, diagnosis, 
treatment, control, and prevention of physi- 
cal and mental diseases and impairments of 
mankind (including nutritional and other 
health deficiencies), or relating to the re- 
habilitation of the physically or mentally 
handicapped, and to these ends— 

(1) make financial grants to universities, 
hospitals, laboratories, or other public or 
private institutions or agencies, or to indi- 
viduals, in foreign countries or in the United 
States, or contract with such institutions, 
agencies, or individuals without regard to 
sections 3648 and 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; 

(2) make grants or loans of equipment, or 
of medical, biological, physical, or chemical 
substances or other materials; for use by 
such institutions, agencies, or individuals; 

(3) furnish technical assistance and ad- 
vice to such institutions or agencies; 

(4) provide to such institutions or agen- 
cies, and pay the compensation and ex- 
penses of, scientists and experts from the 
United States and other countries and facil- 
itate the interchange among foreign coun- 
tries of scientists and experts (including the 
payment of travel and subsistence for such 
scientists and experts when away from their 
places of residence) ; 

(5) cooperate and assist in the planning 
and conduct of research, research planning, 
and research training programs and projects 
by the World Health Organization and other 
international organizations or groups en- 
gaged in, or concerned with, research or re- 
search training endeavors in the health 
sciences, and through financial grants or 
other appropriate means, assist in special 
research, research planning, or research 
training projects conducted by or under the 
auspices of such organizations where they 
can effectively carry out such activities con- 
templated by this joint resolution; 

(6) encourage and support the coordi- 
nation of experiments and programs of re- 
search conducted in the United States with 
related programs conducted abroad, by facil- 
itating the interchange of research scien- 
tists and experts between the United States 
and foreign countries and among other 
countries who are engaged in such experi- 
ments and programs of research, including 
the payment of per diem compensation, sub- 
sistence, and travel for such scientists and 
experts when away from their places of 
residence, as provided for experts and con- 
sultants in subsection (b) hereof; 

(7) establish and maintain research fel- 
lowships within the National Institutes of 
Health and elsewhere with such allowances 
(including travel and subsistence expenses) 
as may be deemed necessary to train United 
States research workers, research teachers, 
technicians, and experts in the laboratories 
of other countries and to provide for the 
training of talented research fellows from 
abroad in the United States or in other 
countries, and, in addition, provide for such 
fellowships and other research training 
through financial grants to public and other 
nonprofit institutions or agencies in the 
United States or other countries; 

(8) provide, through financial grants, 
loans, or contracts (without regard to the 
provisions of sections 3648 and 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes) for the improvement or al- 
teration of facilities, including the erection 
of temporary facilities, for research and re- 
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search training purposes when necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this joint resolu- 
tion with respect to any project; 

(9) conduct research, investigations, ex- 
periments, and studies in foreign countries 
or in the United States; 

(10) encourage and support international 
communication in the sciences relating to 
health by means of calling or cooperating 
in the convening, and financing or contribu- 
ting to the financing of the expenses of, in- 
ternational scientific meetings and confer- 
ences; and provide, or arrange for the pro- 
vision of, translating and other services, and 
issue or finance publications, leading to a 
more effective dissemination of relevant 
scientific information with respect to re- 
search conducted in the United States or 
foreign countries; and 

(11) upon recommendation of the Coun- 
cil, employ such other means as he may 
deem necessary or appropriate for carrying 
out the purposes of this joint resolution. 

(b) The Surgeon General is authorized, to 
the extent he deems it necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this joint resolution, (1) to 
employ experts and consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof, as authorized by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a); 
individuals so employed shall be entitled to 
compensation and allowances as provided 
in section 5(c) for members of the Council; 
and (2) to employ and make payments of 
compensation to aliens notwithstanding any 
prohibition in any other law. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to estab- 
lish and fix the compensation for, within the 
Department (including any agency thereof), 
in addition to other positions for carrying 
out this joint resolution, not more than ten 
scientific, professional, and administrative 
positions to effectuate those activities in the 
Department in carrying out this joint reso- 
lution which require the services of specially 
qualified scientific, professional, or adminis- 
trative personnel, in the same manner and 
subject to the same limitations as in the case 
of the positions authorized under section 
208(g) of the Public Health Service Act. 

(d) In carrying out the provisions of this 
joint resolution the Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to establish offices in foreign coun- 
tries, for such areas as he may deem advis- 
able, and for such purpose appropriations for 
carrying out this joint resolution shall be 
available for rental or lease outside the 
United States of offices, buildings, grounds, 
and living quarters to house personnel; 
maintenance, furnishings, necessary repairs, 
improvements, and alterations to properties 
owned or rented by the United States Gov- 
ernment abroad; and costs of fuel, water, 
and utilities for such properties. 

Src. 7. In the exercise of his authority un- 
der the provisions of this joint resolution 
the Secretary shall take such steps as in his 
judgment are necessary or appropriate to 
assure that, in the administration of the 
program— 

(a) the facilities and services of agencies 
and offices of the Department other than the 
Public Health Service are utilized to the 
optimum extent; 

(b) provision is made for coordination of 
the work of, and consultation between, the 
Public Health Service and such other agen- 
cies and offices of the Department; 

(c) in determining (within the limits of 
available appropriations) the relative em- 
phasis, priorities, and fund allocations for the 
various areas within the overall program, 
appropriate weight and recognition is given 
to research and research-training needs in 
fields involving or related to rehabilitation 
and to maternal health and child health; and 

(d) this joint resolution shall be admin- 
istered consistently with the foreign policy 
of the United States as determined by the 
President and the Secretary of State. 

“Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Surgeon General the 
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sum of $50,000,000 annually, to carry out the 
provisions of this joint resolution. Amounts 
appropriated for any fiscal year and remain- 
ing unobligated at the end of such year shal! 
be available for obligation during the next 
fiscal year in addition to the amounts appro- 
priated for such next fiscal year. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to transfer, 
from appropriations made hereunder, to 
other agencies and offices of the Department 
utilized in carrying out this joint resolution, 
such amounts as the Secretary may deter- 
mine to be necessary for the payment of 
salaries and expenses of such agencies and 
offices. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Surgeon General is author- 
ized to make, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, such administrative and other regu- 
lations as he finds necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this joint resolution. 

(b) The Surgeon General may delegate to 
any officer or employee of the Service such of 
his powers and duties under this joint reso- 
lution, except the making of regulations, as 
he may deem necessary or expedient. 

Sec. 10. The activities authorized herein 
shall not extend to the support of public 
health, medical care, or other programs of 
an operational nature as contrasted with re- 
search, research planning, and research train- 
ing, nor shall any of the grants herein au- 
thorized include grants for the improvement 
or extension of public health administration 
in other countries except for necessary re- 
search, research planning, and research 
training in the science of public health and 
public health administration. 

Sec. 11. Nothing in this joint resolution 
shall be construed to repeal or restrict au- 
thority otherwise vested in the Secretary, 
the Surgeon General, or any other officer or 
agency of the Department, or in any other 
officer or agency of the United States. 

Sec. 12. The Surgeon General shall trans- 
mit to the Secretary, for transmission to the 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session, a report summarizing the activities 
under this joint resolution and making such 
recommendations as he may deem appropri- 
ate. The Surgeon General shall include in 
his annual report a statement covering rec- 
ommendations made by the Council and the 
disposition thereof. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of bringing up this particular 
measure is to serve notice on Senators 
that it will be discussed this afternoon. 
There will be no votes taken on this 
joint resolution until tomorrow. 

At this time I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota for his courtesy in allowing 
me the opportunity to perform this 
pleasant task, 


AID TO REFUGEES FROM 
COMMUNIST TERROR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
know that a number of my colleagues 
have expressed considerable concern 
over the matter of assistance to the 
refugees from Tibet, who have fled into 
India. I am delighted to note, in that 
connection, a release issued by the Wash- 
ington CARE office. CARE is the Co- 
operative for American Remittance to 
Everywhere, Inc. The release reads, in 
part, as follows: 

Mrs. Raymond Clapper, director of the 
Washington CARE office, announced today 
that CARE is distributing the first food re- 
lief to reach the 10,000 Tibetan refugees in 
camps of Tezpur and Missamari, Asam, India. 


The release goes on to point out that 
the agency’s international headquarters 


in New York had allocated $20,000 to 
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permit its mission chief in India to pur- 
chase food there and speed up help. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire text of the news re- 
lease be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CARE AIDING TIBETAN REFUGEES IN INDIA 

WASHINGTON, May 14, 1959.—Mrs. Ray- 
mond Clapper, director of the Washington 
Care office announced today that CARE is 
distributing the first food relief to reach the 
10,000 Tibetan refugees in camps at Tezpur 
and Missamari, Assam, India, The non- 
profit oversea aid agency's international 
headquarters in New York has allocated 
$20,000 to permit Oden Meeker, its mission 
chief in India, to purchase food there and 
speed up help. He is working with the Cen- 
tral Relief Committee formed by private 
citizens of India. 

The initial distribution consists of 54,800 
pounds of rice, flour, lentils, salt, sugar, po- 
tatoes and cooking oil, covering the entire 
basic ration for the first month of the CARE 
operation, 

India’s Government is cooperating by pro- 
viding free transportation of the food from 
Calcutta to the camps. 

Meeker's cabled reports said about 10,000 
other Tibetans are sheltered in Lamasaries 
but are likely to seek refuge in the camps 
when the limited resources of the religious 
houses are exhausted. 

The project has been made part of the 
CARE Food Crusade and its continuance 
will depend on American public support of 
the agency’s appeal for funds. 

Donations for Aid to Tibetan refugees may 
be sent to Washington CARE office, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also wish to note that this is not merely 
a responsibility of a great organization 
such as CARE, but it is also an oppor- 
tunity for the United States of America 
again to demonstrate to the world our 
keen concern over the welfare of refu- 
gees, not only from Tibet, but also from 
other areas. 

These refugees are in India because of 
Communist tyranny and brutality. The 
Tibetan refugees are in India because 
their great spiritual leader was literally 
driven from his country. The Commu- 
nist Government of Red China has again 
demonstrated the villainy and tyranny 
of communism and its utter disdain for 
the religious freedom of people and for 
the independence and autonomy of na- 
tions and states. 

I hope the Government of the United 
States, through the Department of State 
and through the Department of Agri- 
culture, which has control over our vast 
food surpluses, will make it crystal clear 
to any responsible international agen- 
cies such as CARE or the Red Cross, or 
any other similar organization, that we 
are prepared to help feed these refugees. 
It should be made clear that we are not 
only ready to feed them, but also to offer 
them medical services and other kind of 
assistance. Let the world know that as 
Communist leaders use their whips and 
their swords and their guns to punish 
people, we in the United States are pre- 
pared to save their lives. 

Let us assure the Government of In- 
dia that whatever cost may be entailed 
in connection with the refugee program 
to take care of the refugees from Tibet, 
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we in the United States are prepared to 
help share the cost. 

Here is a glorious opportunity for the 
President of the United States and for 
the Secretary of State and for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—yes, and for Con- 
gress, too—to say, with a clear and un- 
mistakable voice, that the United States 
of America is prepared at all times to aid 
the refugees from Communist tyranny, 
and that we are prepared to walk the 
extra mile in helping to feed these 
people. Let us assure the Government 
of India that, as the Indian Government 
provides asylum and refuge for these 
unhappy people, who have been liter- 
ally driven from their homes by the 
armies of Communist China, we stand 
with them and we hope at all times that 
India, as a free country, will provide 
asylum and refuge for people who love 
liberty and who wish to worship their 
God as they see fit and who believe in 
religious freedom and in the dignity of 
man. 

Mr, President, this little statement 
this morning from CARE touched my 
heart, because here again is this great 
voluntary organization responding to 
the needs of humanity. I hope that the 
American people will support CARE 
with ever greater generosity. What a 
wonderful work they do. I have seen 
the work of CARE all over the world. 
When I think of the lives they have 
saved and when I think of the bodies 
that have been healed, when I think of 
the people who have been fed, and when 
I think of the hands that have been 
provided with tools by CARE, I feel it a 
great privilege to rise in the Senate 
and say, Thank God for CARE. Thank 
God this Nation was able to give birth 
to CARE, which represents the coopera- 
tive activities of Americans in feeding 
the hungry and healing the sick and 
teaching the illiterate, and providing 
people with an opportunity for finding 
gainful employment. 

So let the message go out from the 
Senate today that the American people 
are never unmindful of the sacrifices 
made by patriots of liberty. Let it never 
be forgotten that a refugee from Com- 
munist tyranny, whether he is in Hong- 
kong or India or in Germany, or wher- 
ever he may be, is by the very fact that 
he is a refugee from any form of totali- 
tarianism a person who has a friend in 
the United States. Let us make that 
quite clear. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
a pleasure to join the friends of Norway 
who celebrate Norwegian Independence 
Day on May 17. 

I have always been proud to claim a 
family connection with Norway. My 
mother is a native of Christiansand in 
Norway, and her father, a sea captain, 
settled on a homestead in our great 
American Middle West. I think all 
Americans can also take pride in the 
adventurous, hardy spirit of the Nor- 
wegians who crossed the seas to join the 
great American adventure. Their pres- 
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ence helps us in the endless quest for 
peace, prosperity and freedom. 

Norway established its own govern- 
ment and constitution on May 17, 1814, 
and has steadily maintained the tradi- 
tional principles and liberties of the free 
world. In spite of Soviet pressures and 
threats, this Scandinavian democracy 
joined the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization, and it continues to stand 
strong and resolute, a reliable NATO 
partner. 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER DEVELOP- 
MENT IN ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which is one of 
the truly great American daily newspa- 
pers and has served the public interest 
with unsurpassed distinction for several 
generations, has recently published an 
important editorial entitled “Strength 
for Alaska,” which discusses the impor- 
tance of hydroelectric power develop- 
ment in Alaska. It refers particularly 
to the resolution of the Senate Public 
Works Committee calling upon the Army 
Corps of Engineers to conduct a survey 
of the potentialities of a great dam at 
Rampart on the Yukon. 

This dam, when completed, would pro- 
duce substantially 1½ times more energy 
than the entire Tennessee Valley devel- 
opment, and three times the power gen- 
erated by Grand Coulee. 

This, project is of particular impor- 
tance not only to Alaska, but to our en- 
tire Nation. The Corps of Engineers has 
noted and reported the tremendous 
power developments that the Russians 
are undertaking across the Bering 
Strait in Siberia. : 

For the initial studies on this dam, a 
very modest appropriation—only $100,- 
000—has been asked for fiscal 1960. 

The initiation of this great project 
would be an important test as to whether 
we wish to keep abreast of Russian de- 
velopment, or whether we wish to lag 
behind. “Strength for Alaska,” the title 
of this Post-Dispatch editorial, is in- 
deed strength for the United States of 
America—it means strength for the 
United States of America in the very lati- 
tudes where the Russians have long been 
active, and consequently knowledgeable, 
and where, unless we promptly make a 
beginning and proceed with vigor, they 
will far outstrip us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRENGTH FOR ALASKA 

Senator GRUENING proposes for the 49th 
State an inaugural project of development 
consonant with its size, its natural resources, 
and its promise for the future. 

He would have the Union contemplate 
harnessing the water resources of the Yukon 
River Valley, to supply electric power neces- 
sary for population growth, for developing 
mining and manufacturing, and for defense. 

The Senate Public Works Committee has 
approved his resolution calling on the Army 
engineers to conduct a survey. 

Alaska desperately requires electric power. 
Though it possesses the potentially most pro- 
ductive power sites in North America, capable 
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of producing at phenomenally low cost, the 
power production at its disposal is almost 
negligible in quantity and exorbitant in cost. 

Many communities depend wholly or 
largely on small diesel plants for their 
electricity, and as important a city as An- 
chorage has had to resort to generation 
from a shipwrecked oil tanker. The cost 
of producing electricity often amounts to as 
much as 35 mills a kilowatt-hour, five times 
as much as is generally considered the mar- 
ketable maximum. Fuel oil and local bitum- 
inous coal are the most widely used fuels for 
house heating, cooking, and water heating, 
but they too are high priced because of trans- 
portation costs. 

Industrially, the abundant power which 
could be produced at low cost in Alaska 
would open up a new frontier for aluminum 
and other light metals. The aluminum in- 
“dustry, which consumes very large quantities 
of power, looks for locations where electricity 
is available at a cost of 3 mills a kilowatt- 
hour or less. It has exhausted virtually all 
such power sites in the United States and 
has turned to Canada. 

For a long while, the industry has been in- 
terested in Alaskan power, huge quantities 
of which engineers estimate can be produced 
for about 2 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

Pulp and paper industries would be drawn 
to Alaska by the combination of ample low- 
cost power with its inexhaustible timber re- 
sources. Without power tools, forests capable 
of a sustained yield of a billion board feet 
of lumber a year are going unused. They 
could supply a fourth of all the newsprint 
used in the United States in addition to other 
wood, pulp and paper products. 

Meanwhile, Alaska’s rivers waste into the 
sea a force capable of generating a fifth as 
much electricity as was consumed in the 
entire United States in a recent year. 

Epitomizing the potential of the power- 
stunted new State is one particular power 
site on the Yukon to which Senator GRUEN- 
Ing and the Senate committee have asked 
the Army Engineers to devote their attention. 

Some 90 miles northwest of Fairbanks and 
400 miles north of Anchorage the Yukon, on 
its winding 1,400-mile course across Alaska, 
enters a steep gorge called Rampart Canyon. 
There, a dam and powerplant could generate 
as much hydroelectric power as five Hells 
Canyons—two and a half times as much as 
Grand Coulee, now the mightiest single 
hydroelectric plant in the United States— 
half as much again as the entire TVA system, 
the largest power system in the world. It 
could produce that power, the Corps of 
Engineers estimates, for about 2 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour. 

What plentiful, cheap electric power could 
do to bring undeveloped Alaska full stature 
‘ought to fire the imagination of Americans. 

We sincerely trust that the development 
for which Senator GRUENING has just begun 
the fight will engage the support of many 
others in Congress who, like himself, want 
the maximum utilization of our national 
resources to make the strongest and most 
productive possible America. 


Mr. GRUENING. Likewise, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and related to this subject, there 
‘appeared recently in the New York 
Times, a letter to the editor entitled 
“To Arouse Pioneer Spirit.” The letter 
comments on the excellent series of ar- 
ticles in the New York Times by its 
correspondent, Max Frankel, who re- 
ported on the tremendous developments 
which were taking place in Siberia. 

The correspondent, Mr. Joseph C. 
Potter, makes what I think is a very 
pertinent comment. He says: 

To students of the Soviet scene it could 
hardly come as a surprise that Moscow has 
imbued its people with a pioneering spirit 
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that has turned the vast eastern wasteland 
into an up-and-coming community. But 
to most folks it must haye been a rude 
jolt. It seems that while the Russians are 
going to Siberia, Americans are going to 
Florida. There is no dearth of opportu- 
nities in our own Alaska and much of our 
upper Midwest. But their growth is dwarfed 
by the Siberian development. Nor is there 
any dearth of people who would migrate and 
industries that would expand if only Wash- 
ington showed a little imagination. 


The correspondent, Mr. Potter, then 
goes on to point out that in this coun- 
try there are certain depressed areas, 
such as the mining areas of Kentucky 
and West Virginia, the plight of whose 
people has been so well presented to the 
Nation by the distinguished Senators 
from those States; and I am happy to 
see the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], my good friend, now 
presiding over the Senate. He and his 
colleague the senior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] have done a 
magnificent job in presenting to the 
Nation the plight of their constituents in 
this field. 

Mr. Potter also refers in his letter to 
the depressed areas in New England, 
where there is also a chronic labor sur- 
plus, and to the automotive centers of 
Michigan, where there is unemployment 
that bids feir to be continual. He sug- 
gests that— 
the land, the capital and the labor are 


available to lift untold thousands of our 
people out of a rut. 


Then he asks, very pertinently: 
But is anybody in Washington doing any- 


thing to bring all the necessary elements 
together? 


He says that if anybody is, he has not 
heard about it. He concludes with the 
following expression of views which I 
fully share: 

I do not subscribe to the theory heard 
on all sides these days, that the pioneer 
spirit has gone out of the American people. 
Given the kind of leadership that would 
make life meaningful again to families that 
can only look forward to molly-grub and 
unemployment compensation, I dare say this 
Nation would get a lift such as it has not 
known in a generation. 


In short, he says, “Moscow is doing it, 
but Washington is not.” 

Mr. President, the Senate has passed 
an excellent housing bill, an area re- 
development bill, and an airport bill, 
and is hoping for equivalent action in 
the other body of this Congress. But 
both Houses of Congress operate un- 
der the dark shadow of the veto threat. 
Both feel themselves shackled by the 
unimaginative, regressive, and wholly 
deficient administration policy of no 
new starts. 

I intend to discuss this subject fur- 
ther, at greater length, on other oc- 
casions; but it is time that the Amer- 
ican people woke up to their tragic 
lack of leadership in the White House, 
to its declared opposition to adequate 
measures for progress, and to the need 
for a forward-looking program which 
will be in harmony with the American 
pioneer spirit and will enable it to 
have full play. That spirit has by no 
means gone out of the American people, 
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but for its fullest expression awaits a 
return of Executive leadership which 
was so magnificently displayed by the 
administrations of President Roose- 
velt and of President Truman, but has 
been so sadly lacking in the White 
House for the last 6 years. What prog- 
ress has been made in those 6 years 
was due to the momentum imparted 
to our Nation in the preceding 20 years 
by the vigorous leadership in those two 
decades. 

The American people do not need or 
desire handouts. But they do want the 
development of our natural resources, 
which will result in greater economic 
opportunities for all and a standard of 
living for all which we rightly associate 
with the American way of life. Op- 
portunity for a livelihood should be the 
unfailing ingredient of our national 
policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to the editor of the 
New York Times, written by Mr. Jo- 
seph C. Potter, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 11, 1959] 


To AROUSE PIONEER SPIRTTr—LAND, CAPITAL, 
AND LABOR DECLARED AVAILABLE TO AMERI- 
CANS 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

As a veteran newsman I can only envy 
Max Frankel, whose journey into Siberia pro- 
duced some splendid reporting, and pay my 
respects to your newspaper for the type of 
enterprise that has made the New York 
Times just about indispensable. 

To students of the Soviet scene it could 
hardly come as a surprise that Moscow has 
imbued its people with a pioneering spirit 
that has turned the vast eastern wasteland 
into an up-and-coming community. But to 
most folks it must have been a rude jolt. 

It seems that while the Russians are going 
to Siberia, Americans are going to Florida. 
There is no dearth of opportunities in our 
own Alaska and much of our upper Midwest 
(notably the oil-rich Williston Basin), but 
their growth is dwarfed by the Siberian de- 
velopment. Nor is there any dearth of peo- 
ple who would migrate and industries that 
would expand if only Washington showed a 
little imagination. 

Surely it is less than imaginative to let 
thousands of our people rot in such mining 
areas as Kentucky and West Virginia, where 
machinery has ruled out the possibility of a 
return to full employment regardless of the 
level of operations. Top railroad officials, as 
another example, have told me that mechan- 
ical progress means thousands of railroad- 
men never will be called back. Then there 
is New England, with its chronic labor sur- 
plus, and the automotive centers, where 
hopes of full employment are, indeed, for- 
lorn. 

The land, the capital, and the labor are 
available to lift untold thousands of our 
people out of a rut, but if anybody in Wash- 
ington is doing anything to bring all of the 
necessary elements together I haven't heard 
about it. 

I do not subscribe to the theory, heard on 
all sides these days, that the pioneer spirit 
has gone out of the American people. Given 
the kind of leadership that would make life 
meaningful again to families that can only 
look forward to mollygrub and unemploy- 
ment compensation, I dare say this Nation 
would get a lift such as it has not known in 
a generation. 

JOSEPH C. POTTER. 
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THE CONFRONTATION OF INFLU- 
ENCES IN INDONESIA—ADDRESS 
BY AMBASSADOR NOTOWIDIGDO 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
recent months, I have had occasion to 
read many speeches and articles con- 
cerning various aspects of our foreign 
policy. Recently, I was privileged to 
have come across my desk a most inter- 
esting speech delivered by Ambassador 
Moekarto Notowidigdo, of the Republic 
of Indonesia, before the 63d annual 
meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 

Ambassador Notowidigdo develops 
many interesting points in his speech. 
It was of particular interest to me to 
learn the manner in which the people 
of Indonesia have recognized the need 
for intellectual and spiritual investment. 
When Indonesia achieved its independ- 
ence, about 7 percent of the people could 
read and write. In the short period of 
10 years, more than 52 million have be- 
come literate through the Republic’s 
mass education program. 

Ambassador Notowidigdo’s appoint- 
ment as the Ambassador of the Republic 
of Indonesia to the United States was 
approved in 1953. He had previously 
served as Foreign Minister in the Wilopo 
Cabinet, and was Deputy Chief Delegate 
to the United Nations in 1950. 

Mr. President, his is an excellent 
speech. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 

THE CONFRONTATION OF INFLUENCES IN 

INDONESIA 
(Speech delivered by Moekarto Notowidigdo, 

Ambassador of the Republic of Indonesia, 

at the 63d annual meeting of the American 

Academy of Political and Social Science, 

the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, on April 

11, 1959) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
indeed a pleasure and a privilege for me to 
have been invited to participate in this 
morning's session, and I greatly appreciate 
the opportunity of addressing such a distin- 
guished gathering. 

The successive waves of cultures that have 
swept across Indonesia have touched all our 
people. They have permeated throughout 
our islands, and left a lasting imprint on our 
social life. Indonesia today is a product of 
the adaptation, acceptance and assimilation 
of these influences. Today, the effect of their 
impact can be seen and felt throughout our 
islands. The temples of Borobudur and 
Prambanan, and the many Mosques through- 
out the country are evidence that contact 
with these societies has not been transitory. 

A PERIOD OF PEACE AND PROGRESS 

Hindu period: Almost 2,000 years ago In- 
donesia was brought into contact with India. 
The Hindu religion was comparatively sophis- 
ticated. Contact with these people influ- 
enced Indonesia profoundly. Mighty king- 
doms arose that were Hindu-Indonesian in 
custom and extended over large areas. With 
the rise of the Crivijaya empire in the 7th 
century A.D., Buddhism reached its peak. 
And in the 13th century A.D., the Madjapa- 
hit empire, a Hindu-Indonesian empire, 
gained supremacy of the entire archipelago. 
With the growing concentration of political 
power over large areas, the majority of the 
Indonesian people were gradually converted 
to Brahamanism or Buddhism. Or to a syn- 
thesis of the two. 
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But we must note that the Hindu religions 
and philosophies did not completely displace 
the more ancient indigenous religious cul- 
ture. Rather, a process of assimilation and 
integration took place. And this assimila- 
tion produced a highly individual Indone- 
sian-Hindu civilization. Many elements of 
this civilization are evident today. Indeed, 
the ancient Javanese drama “Arjunavivaha,” 
or “the Marriage of Arjuna,” is based on Hin- 
du legends imported from India. During this 
period Indonesian literature was born. And 
important, too, was the lively intercourse 
stimulated between Indonesian and overseas 
communities. 

Islam period: The 13th century brought a 
fresh cultural invasion of Indonesia—that 
of Islam. It was first introduced by Moslem 
traders from India; initially in northern Su- 
matra and the coastal cities in northeastern 
Java, This new religion gradually spread 
throughout the islands. The first Islamic 
kingdom arose in central Java in the 15th 
century. This coincided with the decline of 
the Madjapahit empire. The appeal of Islam 
to the Indonesian people was in harmony 
with their traditional concepts, embracing 
brotherly love, equality of all men, forbear- 
ance, humility, and honesty. So, with the 
conversion of many of the population, the 
caste system of the Hindu religion was super- 
seded by Islamic concepts. Once again the 
process of adaptation, assimilation, and ac- 
ceptance took place. 

It is interesting to note that the Moslem 
teachers in Indonesia accepted local prac- 
tices. And the architecture of Indonesian 
mosques indicates our tradition rather than 
the Moslem tradition. Also many concepts 
from the earlier ancestor worship and from 
the Hindu beliefs are retained in Moslem re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

Here I would like to stress to you that 
tolerance is characteristic of the Indonesian 
outlook. As a people, we are very receptive 
to new ideas. We welcome them as factors 
sustaining and contributing to a dynamic 
way of life. We are open minded. We do not 
reject new ideas through fear or lack of 
understanding. Rather, they are examined 
and tested. And those concepts that are ac- 
ceptable to us become a part of our traditions 
and life. This, of course, does not mean that 
any one system is incorporated in its entire- 
ty. But only those portions which are in 
harmony with our fundamental traditions, 
improving and perhaps tempering them in 
some aspects. This process of adaptation 
may be called a continuing one, affecting all 
of the Indonesian culture. 

Another point I would like to emphasize 
is the phenomenon of acceptance by the In- 
donesian people. As Toynbee has noted, In- 
donesian history has been remarkably devoid 
of the strife and bloodshed common to re- 
ligious conflicts waged in the past by other 
countries. Indonesians accept and welcome 
discussions of problems. And they seek com- 
promise. We continually strive for harmony 
in life and endeavor to avoid conflict. This 
does not mean, let me say, that we will not 
fight for our fundamental beliefs. But to 
us, conflict is an ultimate and profoundly re- 
grettable last resort, and one to be shunned. 

The traditional social pattern of Indo- 
nesian communities has been one of coopera- 
tion. To this day neighbors cooperate one 
with another in the heavy work of the vil- 
lages. The village meeting—which may be 
compared to New England town meetings— 
are the focal point of the village or- 
ganization. Here the needs of the com- 
munity are discussed and resolyed. Con- 
sultation, compromise, collective decisions, 
and cooperation are the foundation stones 
of village life in Indonesia, reflecting how 
deeply this modus vivendi is ingrained in 
our character and philosophy. This can be 
well illustrated by our village education of 
today, with the village communities building 
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the schools and providing equipment, while 
the Government provides the teachers. 

We have then, at the turn of the 17th 
century, an Indonesia composed of many 
elements. And yet, an Indonesia that is in 
essence harmonious. We have the tradi- 
tional communal life of the villages that I 
have just mentioned. The early forms of 
religion, art, drama, and culture modified 
by overtones of the Hindu and Islamic re- 
ligions. And the influence of these re- 
ligious and cultural impacts has remained 
with our people. They pervade all aspects 
of life, and necessarily, our attitudes, ac- 
tions and reactions. 


A PERIOD OF STRIFE 


Dutch period: The end of the 16th cen- 
tury saw the arrival of the first Dutch trad- 
ers in our land. Dutch rule was extended 
over large areas of the country during the 
next two centuries. When the Dutch first 
arrived in Indonesia the disintegration of 
the Islamic kingdom was under way. Their 
arrival was timely, and—for them—at an 
opportune moment. The old order was giv- 
ing way and the new order had not been 
established, 

The Dutch occupation of our country was 
characterized by war and bloodshed. The 
Java war between the Dutch and Prince 
Diponegoro lasted 5 years. More strife 
broke out in the Acheh War which ravaged 
Sumatra for 25 years. 

But by the end of the 19th century Java 
and most of the islands of the archipelago 
had been subjugated. And with military 
subjugation was to come an equally disas- 
trous event—economic subjugation. 

Industrial developments in the West had 
motivated the search for raw materials. And 
in Indonesia was to be found a rainbow's 
end of raw materials. Coffee, tea, sugar, 
rubber, copra, tobacco and petroleum—the 
islands were a literal paradise for exploita- 
tion. Such exploitation meant huge profits 
for the Dutch. So, inevitably, the economy 
of Indonesia became oriented toward the 
West. Our people were forced to plant crops 
calculated to bring attractive prices in world 
markets. The Indonesian farmer was totally 
unprepared for this drastic change. His re- 
sentment was deep and long lasting. And 
with reason. Not only did the imposed sys- 
tem upset village tradition, but colonial ex- 
ploitation reduced him to abject poverty. 
Not only this. Economic penetration took 
on another guise. With the continuing in- 
dustrialization of the West, a market was 
needed for cheap, readymade goods. What 
better market than the colony? So manu- 
factured goods, especially cotton goods, were 
exported to Indonesia to displace the tra- 
ditional native products. 

The economic picture of our country dur- 
ing this period was far from encouraging. 
Nor was the educational picture a bright 
one. The Dutch took little interest in the 
education of the Indonesian population. So 
it is not surprising that, until the end of 
the 19th century, there were few schools in 
Indonesia. At the beginning of the 20th 
century the Dutch Government adopted the 
so-called “ethical policy.” The alleged aim 
of this policy was the development of the 
colony, not only for the sake of profit, but 
also for the sake of the population. This led 
to the establishment of a few schools. A few 
faculties formed the nucleus of a university. 
But even this improved system had many 
serious drawbacks. Most students able to 
attend the available schools received their 
education in the villages. However, a mas- 
tery of the Dutch language was a prerequisite 
for attending secondary and higher schools. 
This rigid qualification excluded the great 
majority of aspirants. 

In the period prior to the Second World 
War only about 6 percent of the population 
could take advantage of advanced, or even 
secondary education. In consequence, the 
religion and culture of most Indonesians was 
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unaffected by the Dutch occupation. Where- 
as, the economic life of the average In- 
donesian was vastly affected. Only the for- 
tunate few who obtained higher education 
came in contact with Western culture. This 
meant that only a handful of Indonesians 
were made aware of the political and social 
philosophies and practices of the West. 

In summarizing the period of history be- 
fore Indonesian independence, we can say 
that Indonesia was the product of many 
influences. The Hindu and Moslem religions 
and cultures had been modified and absorbed 
by our people. These religions and cultures 
had been spread by peaceful contact. But 
this had been changed by the Dutch inva- 
sion. Rule by the sword had come to In- 
donesia. There was no understanding, among 
the majority of our people, of the underly- 
ing culture and philosophy of the newcomer. 
Only a few of our people were privileged to 
receive education in the Western systems. 
And among those few were the leaders of 
the nation at the time of independence. 

But these leaders could rely on one vital 
factor. That was the basic desire for con- 
Ciliation and harmony that permeated the 
entire social structure of the country. The 
leaders during that time were men who held 
@ variety of political views. Some favored 
free enterprise as the ideal form of society, 
some liberalism, some socialism, and some 
communism, The one uniting factor was the 
desire for independence. And these leaders 
hoped that prosperity, education, and an im- 
proved living standard for the people would 
follow independence. The ultimate aim was 
a free society dominated by neither one 
faction nor another. 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN LEADERS 


During the struggle for independence, the 
people of Indonesia had been impressed by 
such great leaders as Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln. Their words and actions had 
been an inspiration during these dark hours. 
The principles for which they fought were 
regarded as principles for Indonesia. And 
the fact that they were not easily achieved 
only emphasized their fundamental worth. 
We recognized them to be precious and 
worthy of great sacrifice. Indeed, you may 
find a parallel in the Pantja-Sila, or five 
principles of our constitution. 

Actually, at the time of independence, 
Indonesia was tremendously influenced by 
the West. The country was oriented toward 
the West and ripe for the acceptance of 
Western ideas and inspiration. As a people, 
we looked to the West for guidance—to the 
West for ideals, concepts, and patterns which 
might help to mold the nation of the future. 

But the development of a free society de- 
mands, above all, a peaceful environment. 
A peaceful environment is essential to any 
truly creative endeavor. And we of Indo- 
nesia needed to devote all our energies to 
tackling our problems. Try to picture, if 
you will, the economic chaos, the disloca- 
tion of communications, the food shortage, 
the upheaval attendant upon our fight for 
independence. But you, as Americans, cer- 
tainly appreciate the birth pangs of liberty. 
To cope with this situation, we, too, had 
only a handful of trained personnel. We 
had practically no experience in the higher 
administration of our own country. Impor- 
tant posts in Indonesia had always been 
saved for the Dutch, both in business and 
government. In addition, the Dutch im- 
posed restrictive agreements on our new na- 
tion as the price of freedom—agreements as 
burdensome as those forced upon the new- 
born American Republic. Thus, in achiev- 
ing our goals we were faced with staggering 
problems—problems that demanded not only 
the utmost determination and backbreaking 
efforts on our part, but also the assistance 
and understanding of other free nations. 
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PERIOD OF COLD WAR 


But what was the international climate 
existing at that time? The phrase “cold 
war” needs no elaboration here. Moreover, 
we have often seen manifestations of the 
hot side of the cold war. We have a picture 
of almost unlimited armament by both sides. 
Accusations, recriminations, have become 
daily occurrences. Any pronouncement or 
move by one of the major powers has a 
profound effect on all nations. And the 
overshadowing presence of the cold war 
absorbs the attention and efforts of many 
peoples. Often to the exclusion of the needs 
and wants of the less influential nations. 
Nations struggling to survive and make their 
own way, peaceably and with the ultimate 
welfare of their people at heart. Indonesia 
is one of these latter. 

One unfortunate aspect of the cold war 
is that nations are expected to aline them- 
selves on one side or the other. So-called 
uncommitted nations are often regarded 
with suspicion. Their independent policies 
are viewed with distrust. They are termed 
“unreliable.” Because they do not wish to 
be involved in a military alliance, they are 
charged—to use a colloquialism—with play- 
ing both ends against the middle. 

But this does a grave injustice to many 
of the young nations of the world. Free- 
dom and independence haye been won at 
great cost. And once they have been won 
they must be cherished and guarded. Our 
national actions must be directed to this 
end. I maintain that each new nation is 
entitled to pursue its ideals, shape its 
society, and achieve its own destiny. Every 
nation has its own national identity. Is 
this too much to ask of the great powers of 
the world today? 

Our foreign policy is directed to achieve 
just this objective. And our foreign policy 
is profoundly influenced by the Pantja- 
Slla—the philosophy of the Five Princi- 
ples—I mentioned before. These principles 
constitute, in effect, our Indonesian Bill of 
Rights. They, together with our tradition 
of conciliation and harmony in life, moti- 
vate our desire to establish good relations 
with other nations. We define our foreign 
policy as an “active independent foreign 
policy.” We do not wish to aline with any 
military bloc. 

But this does not mean that our policy is 
without contribution to the family of na- 
tions. Our wholehearted participation in 
the United Nations, the Colombo plan, and 
other international organizations belies this. 
I think I can say that we can be counted 
on to support actively any international or- 
ganization that aims at improving relations 
between nations. And the living standards 
of mankind. Therefore, in simple terms, 
Indonesia is working for peace. Because 
only through peace can our national aspira- 
tions be achieved. And to us peace is not 
a luxury, an unattainable ideal, but a 
necessity. 

Mr. Chairman, this brings me to a point 
of concern in this country. The unfounded 
belief that Communist influence is growing 
in Indonesia. In Indonesia, as in many 
other countries, the Communist Party is 
legal. Participation by the Communist 
Party in the general election in 1955 was a 
matter of course. And the basis of its free- 
dom of activities is the same as for other 
political parties. That is, within the frame- 
work of the law and the constitution. In 
1948 the Communist Party attempted to 
flout the constitution and overthrow the 
newly established government by force. The 
government, under President Sukarno and 
Prime Minister Hatta crushed the rebellion 
within 2 months. 

In the election of 1955 the Communist 
Party obtained 39 out of 267 seats in Parlia- 
ment. The Communist Party received 
about 15 percent of the total votes. But 
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this is not extraordinary when it is com- 
pared to the percentages prevailing in Italy 
and France. And remember that the Com- 
munist Party in Indonesia is only fourth 
after the Nationalist Party, the Moslem 
Masjumi Party, and the Moslem Nahdatul 
Ulama. About 6 million votes were cast for 
the Communist Party. But by far the vast 
majority of votes were cast for other parties. 

In 1957 the Communist Party made some 
gains in provincial elections. Various fac- 
tors contributed to this situation. Perhaps 
the dominant one was the apathy on the 
part of leaders of other parties. Apathy 
born of lack of determined programing and 
of complacency. Ard underestimation of 
the force and drive of the Communist cam- 
paigning. Adverse economic conditions in 
some parts of Java played a large part in 
the Communist gains. Another factor was 
the political offensive and the dynamic eco- 
nomic drive of the Communist bloc. Put 
you must also realize that our leaders were 
influenced by the attitude of the West. Not 
only toward Indonesia, but also toward na- 
tions struggling for their independence. Na- 
tions striving to break the bonds of colonial- 
ism. We had seen the Western Powers sup- 
port the colonial powers when anticolonial 
issues arose. And the same was true of racial 
issues. The Western statesmen talked in 
terms of a free world, self-determination, 
equal rights. At the same time they ac- 
quiesced in, or even supported, the suppres- 
sion of independence movements. And the 
suppression of human rights in South Africa. 
Can you wonder that Indonesian leaders 
were baffled and disappointed by such in- 
sincerity? How else could they interpret 
this paradox? We had looked to the West 
for guidance when we were fighting for inde- 
pendence. Now we felt mentally isolated 
from the West. We could not reconcile these 
contradictions. They were totally alien to 
our concept of Western ideals. And yet they 
stood before us as factors we could not 
ignore. 

The impact of these factors was one of the 
reasons which moved our leaders to search 
for a new formula. One that would give 
them fresh inspiration and idealism. In- 
spiration to build a just and prosperous so- 
ciety. A society built on freedom. This 
new kind of democracy was called democ- 
racy with leadership. It was based on Indo- 
nesian culture and experience. 

The 1955 election results have also had a 
good effect on our country. They have made 
leaders of other parties aware of the need 
for dynamic action. That elections cannot 
be won by mere repetition of phrases. And 
that there is no substitute for vital leader- 
ship, reaching down to the very roots of the 
electorate, 

THE FUTURE 


With this background in mind, I wish to 
make a few remarks about the future. I 
have outlined the hopes and aspirations of 
Indonesia, and the climate we believe es- 
sential for the attainment of these hopes. 
Our traditional way of discussion, compro- 
mise and conciliation. The need of our coun- 
try for understanding. And along with the 
need to develop the economic and industrial 
life of Indonesia, we must not ignore the 
development of the social and political sys- 
tems. Our course is unalterably set toward 
a free society. Our need is to cultivate and 
nourish in our people this state of mind, 
so that all Indonesians will have a true 
appreciation of the immeasurable benefits 
of such a society, and also the obligations. 
In this our friends in the West can be of 
great help. 

Today we hear much of investment in 
capital goods in foreign lands. The build- 
ing of factories. The exploration for oil. 
The modernization and mechanization of 
agriculture. All of these go a long way 
toward improving living standards. But is 
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there not need for intellectual and spir- 
itual investment too? Capital goods, the 
so-called hardware, wear out and can be 
replaced. But the goodwill and understand- 
ing engendered by intellectual and spiritual 
investment last. Our young people, the 
future leaders of our country, must also be 
shown the concepts, philosophy, and way of 
life of other countries. Surely investment 
in such understanding will reap the greatest 
profits in time to come. Educating young 
people in the free institutions of the West, 
their historical background, traditions, and 
purposes, must inevitably lead to a greater 
understanding between our peoples. And 
it is for such understanding that we are 
striving today. This is what I mean by in- 
tellectual and spiritual investment. 

You may remember that when President 
Sukarno came to this country in 1956 he 
said he wanted to learn from America, not 
merely as a nation, “but America as a 
state of mind, America as the center of an 
idea.” Besides the education of our people 
in engineering, medicine, science, should we 
not also strive for education in a state of 
mind? 

How to achieve this? I strongly believe 
that students should be afforded sufficient 
time for such study. Time to meditate on, 
and fully comprehend the free society of 
America. You must remember that the men 
and women who come as students from my 
country are stepping into surroundings al- 
most totally strange to them. They have 
a certain facility with the language, but 
naturally their knowledge is not complete. 
And we all know from experience how con- 
fusing colloquialisms can be. The pace of 
Western life is new to them. The climate 
is different. Yes, even the American hot- 
dog baffies the inexperienced digestion. So, 
for the first few months of their stay they 
have almost a full-time job in orienting 
themselves to the everyday things of life. 
And apart from the physical orientation, 
there is mental orientation. The under- 
standing of attitudes, concepts, philosophies. 
The realization that many of the ideals we 
are still striving for in Indonesia are al- 
ready taken for granted in your country. 
The evaluation of the way of life and the 
state of mind. 

Now this cannot be achieved in the space 
of a few months. These are basic elements 
of life that cannot be absorbed in so short a 
time. No, I say give our young people 4 
years, or more, to live in your country. To 
get to know your hopes and aspirations. 
Your doubts and troubles. Your motives and 
reasoning. Then, indeed, they will take with 
them a truer understanding of the American 
state of mind. Asympathy for your attitudes 
and actions. A realization of the deepest 
meaning of the American way of life. And 
I believe that this can be achieved. It should 
be achieved. It is of the utmost importance. 
And no effort is too great on the part of all 
of us to attain such a goal. A technical 
assistance program, by its very nature, is a 
long-term program. It is not a program to 
be governed by caprice. Year-to-year 
changes defeat its purpose. They cast doubt 
on the basic philosophy of the program. 
And thereby undermine its very foundations. 
But apart from instilling technical know- 
how, can we not have a long-term program of 
intellectual and spiritual education? I truly 
believe that this type of program could be- 
come the most effective instrument of your 
foreign policy. 

Our people are receptive. They come to 
this country with an open mind. They are 
eager to learn. Not only the techniques of 
industry. They want to get to know people. 
And when they return home, to put their 
new-found knowledge into practice. So we 
must not limit their knowledge to one aspect 
alone. We must have faith in these future 
leaders. We must respect their discernment 
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and judgment, their ability to seek out the 
truth, and their eagerness to impart to others 
the insight they have gained. To make such 
an investment in our young people is, I be- 
lieve, one of the most rewarding and mean- 
ingful steps that can be taken. Not to invest 
means to prolong the status quo. It means 
that understanding is still something we talk 
about in abstract terms, as if we desire it 
but do not hope to achieve it. I do not be- 
lieve this is true. It can be achieved. We 
have the means at our disposal. And I am 
convinced that the day of achievement is on 
the horizon. 

Now, here I would caution you. You can- 
not expect Indonesians to accept completely 
everything that is good for America. We have 
our own national identity. Our own tradi- 
tions. Our own way of life. And no one 
political and social system can be absolutely 
integrated with the Indonesian political and 
social system. I repeat, we have our own 
national identity. But what is important is 
the creation of a solid basis for understand- 
ing and appreciation. We Indonesians, on 
our part, open our doors to your scholars, 
educators, and students. We welcome them 
as students of our history, our culture, our 
language, and our way of life. In this way 
your evaluation of Indonesia will be based 
not merely on biased articles appearing in 
newspapers, or on fantastic intelligence re- 
ports. Rather, your judgment will be based 
on profound, perceptive knowledge of Indo- 
nesia and of Indonesia as a state of mind. 

In Indonesia we have a saying, “Insja 
Allah,” which means “God willing.” Must 
we not prove that we are willing too? 


“THE UGLY AMERICAN” AND STATE 
DEPARTMENT POLICIES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
the past several months a book, called 
“The Ugly American,” has become a 
conversation piece throughout the 
United States, and in many other coun- 
tries, too. The well-advertised theme 
of the book—the deficiencies of our 
Foreign Service people in Asia—assured 
its wide sale. And its prose style—a 
kind of vivid journalese—assured its be- 
ing read by anyone who bought it. 

It has occurred to me that, while the 
question of the book’s validity has be- 
come a minor polemic in many world 
capitals, it has not been widely discussed 
in the Congress. Yet the impact of 
pane Ugly American” is of concern to us 
all. 

This book is fiction. However, in their 
epilog the authors plead, and I quote, 
that “each of the small and sometimes 
tragic events we have described has 
happened—many times. Too many 
times.” 

Most of the American Foreign Service 
officers who people this book are hope- 
lessly incompetent in their jobs. At one 
level, they are generalists in an area that 
needs specialists. At another, they are 
unexceptional people lured from medi- 
ocrity by the promise of a guaranteed 
income, embellished with generous over- 
seas allowances and other prerequisites of 
the Foreign Service. Almost without ex- 
ception they decline to learn languages, 
or to acquaint themselves with the cus- 
toms and folkways of the people with 
whom they are supposed to be forging 
closer ties. Rather than making even 
the smallest bow to the local way of life 
they bring the American way of life 
with them. This means American cars, 
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American food and multiple-unit, com- 
pound-type dwellings fitted out with the 
latest in American gadgetry. 

By contrast, in “The Ugly American,” 
every Soviet diplomat can speak the 
language of the host country. They ar- 
rive with at least a working knowledge of 
the language and an intimate under- 
standing of the culture and mores of 
the people. 

Much of “The Ugly American” is set in 
Sarkhan, an imaginary country located 
in southeast Asia. Sarkhan is neutral 
and, despite a sizable American aid pro- 
gram, is flirting with communism. A 
new American Ambassador arrives just 
1 week in advance of a new Soviet 
Ambassador. The American is pictured 
as a former Senator, who has been re- 
warded with the post after losing his 
campaign for reelection. The Russian 
is a professional who has served on the 
staff of Mao Tse-tung and studied in the 
Moscow School of Asian Areas. 

In almost no time at all, according to 
the authors, the Russian wins a stunning 
victory over the clumsy Americans. 
American ships carrying rice to a famine 
ridden part of Sarkhan are to arrive in 
a few days. However, the Soviet Am- 
bassador and the local Communist prop- 
aganda outlets assure the population 
that thousands of tons of rice are en- 
route as a gift from the Soviet people. 
The American rice arrives on schedule 
and is received in a showy public cere- 
mony by the Prime Minister. However, 
while the speeches are being made and 
the trucks are waiting to take the rice 
away, Communist agents have time to 
stencil in Sarkhanese on each bag of 
rice: “This is a gift from Russia.” 

Inasmuch as “The Ugly American,” al- 
though fiction, purports to be based on 
fact, the State Department has prepared 
some rebuttal material, which recently 
came to my attention. A United States 
Operations Mission Director in south- 
east Asia was queried and replied: 

Our labeling program has been so thor- 
ough—the handshake is an ubiquitous sym- 
bol throughout Pree Asia—that we have been 
more often criticized for overdoing it than 
for not doing it enough. 


The State Department says it has ab- 
solutely no knowledge of a basis for this 
story. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Since in most instances 
the commodities shipped as economic aid 
are sold to the population anyway so 
what difference does the particular label 
which is used make? In most cases, the 
food does not come as a gift to the peo- 
ple, but it is sold to the people—as in the 
case of Greece. So what difference does 
it make what label is put on the food, if 
the people have to pay for it, anyway? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I submit that there 
are great variations in the way these 
relief programs are handled. In the 
case of disaster relief and so forth, we 
have given large amounts of foodstuffs; 
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and in other cases also, the food is given 
to the people. Sometimes the food is 
sold by the recipient government, and in 
some instances the proceeds collected are 
used for programs of development and in 
other instances are used to retire the 
existing public debt and for many other 
purposes. 

The point I am making is that the 
story set forth in the book “The Ugly 
American” is, I believe, without founda- 
tion, although its purpose was to prove 
how stupid all American diplomats are. 

I am only stating that I do not think 
American diplomats are uniformly more 
stupid than Russian diplomats. 

Mr. LONG. The point I have in mind 
is, first, it sems to me that we are not 
so bad as the book makes us out to be; 
but, second, we are inexcusably defi- 
cient in our knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages and knowledge of people who live 
in foreign countries. So there is some 
merit to that point made in the book. 
However, I must say that some poetic 
license is indulged in by the authors. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To illustrate how 
often we overdo this labeling business, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert sev- 
eral news items from a Malayan news- 
paper into the Recorp at this point. 
These articles illustrate the contrary 
view—that we should not go too far in 
insisting that everything we do be 
labeled. These are Malayan reactions 
to the policies in that respect. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Malay Mail, Apr. 24, 1959] 
“THIs WILL HUMILIATE Us,” SAYS NARAYANAN 

It would be humiliating for Malaya to 
erect signs on her bridges and other devel- 
opment projects announcing they were built 
with American aid said Mr. P. P. Narayanan 
(trade union member), at yesterday's Leg- 
islative Council meeting. 

“We are not children,” he said. “We are 
people with a lot of pride in us. We want 
our grandchildren to be proud of what we 
are doing today. I say that these terms and 
conditions are not in very good taste.” 

Mr. Narayanan was speaking on the De- 
velopment Loan Fund bill, which requires 
that every new road and bridge financed by 
the Fund, an agency of the U.S. Government, 
must be denoted by signs, emblems or simi- 
lar markings at appropriate points.” 

Mr. Narayanan gave what he called an 
illustration of his argument. “Suppose I 
borrow money from a bank to buy some 
new suits. Must I label the suits to the 
effect that they were purchased with fi- 
nancial aid from that bank?” 

AN EXAMPLE 


He recalled that Malaya had a brilliant 
example of generosity shown to her recently 
in the $100 million loan from Brunei, “They 
have not asked us to put the emblem of 
Brunei on the bridges and other projects 
we erect with that loan.” 

“Maybe,” he said, “we don’t quite realize 
the significance of this condition. This loan 
is not a gift. We have had gifts before—and 
very generous ones too—from the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand and Australia. We 
erected tablets to commemorate some of 
these from the gratitude of our hearts, not 
because we were required to.” 

“This example is a case of somebody giv- 
ing us a loan and collecting interest. Every 
time I cross a bridge built through this loan 
must I be reminded of the fact?” 
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He referred to other conditions made un- 
der the loan agreement, regarding shipping 
of American goods, insurance and contracts. 
“We must let Washington know everything,” 
he said. 

“I urge the Government to have some- 
thing inserted in the bill to get these condi- 
tions withdrawn. I agree we want money, 
but we also want our children and grand- 
children to be proud of us.” 


NOT DEGRADING 


Replying, Sir Henry Lee, the Minister of 
Finance pointed out that the same condi- 
tions were imposed in other territories which 
had derived loans from the same source. 

“I do not see anything degrading in stat- 
ing the fact that the loan came from a cer- 
tain country,” he said. 

Mr. Narayanan interrupted to say “We are 
not a poor country.” 

Please do not intrrupt me,” shouted Sir 
Henry, “if the Honorable Member had 
listened carefully he would be aware that 
interest on this loan is charged at 3½ per- 
cent per annum. 

“I defy him to get that interest anywhere 
else in the world.” 


[From the Malay Mail, Apr. 25, 1959] 
Girt Horse 


“Where else could Malaya get a loan with 
the interest as little as 3 percent?” asked the 
Minister of Finance, Sir Henry Lee, when 
queried in the Legislative Council about the 
signboards which must be erected on proj- 
ects completed out of the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund. It was a good question. 

Malaya tried London first when seeking a 
development loan and later the United 
States. Whether the United States best in- 
terests were served by attaching the clause 
regarding emblems to the loan is for the 
Americans to decide, but it is a very small 
“string” to a generous and very welcome loan. 
Perhaps the minister can add his own sign to 
the American one: Don't look a gift horse 
in the mouth.” 


— 


From the Malay Mail, Apr. 29, 1959] 
FOREIGN CASH, POLITICS AND RELIGION 


Dear UncLE Tan: It is an accepted princi- 
ple in every democratic country that foreign 
money should not be allowed to be used to 
further the growth of any political party. 

We can imagine what will happen if some- 
one suggested that a political party in the 
federation was accepting money from Amer- 
ica or Russia. 

The air will be thick with furious protests 
and denials and the grand-daddy of all— 
libel suits will follow. 

And yet, without a breath of protest from 
anyone, vast amounts of foreign money are 
being imported into this country every year 
and openly used to change the religions of 
the people of this country. 

If it is reprehensible to use foreign money 
to change the political outlook of the peo- 
ple, is it any more commendable to use it to 
obtain converts for a particular religion? 

A. P. S. 

KUALA LUMPUR. 

(Since you have said all that can be said, 
what can I say?) 


[From the Malay Mail, Apr. 29, 1959] 
Wr Nor SIGNS SAYING Am FROM BRUNEI”? 


Sm: It is disappointing to read in your 
paper of the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council when the matter of the U.S. loan was 
raised, that our Government has seen fit to 
accept the loan with strings attached. 

If I recollect correctly, there was no 
strings when the loan was proposed and I 
wonder how it is that there are now strings 
to it. When it was announced that condi- 
tions such as the labeling of projects built 
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- under the loan, were included I felt strongly 


about it and Mr. Narayanan just about ex- 
pressed my thoughts. 

To my mind a loan is a loan and has to be 
repaid and with interest too. So as a tax- 
payer we shall have to foot the bill. So 
where is the sense in accepting the clause 
that projects have to be labeled? 

Is it with the idea that our children will 
be led to believe that Malaya was built by 
the United States? Or perhaps to remind 
us that what we have today was built with 
U.S. money. 

If the Finance Minister claims that there 
was nothing wrong in labeling such projects 
then it is only fair that all projects that 
have been carried out or are to be con- 
structed under loans or gifts from other 
countries should also be properly labeled 
such as for example “Aid from Brunei” our 
very close neighbor, friend and relative. 

What about other countries such as Singa- 
pore who have given freely, and Britain and 
others? Need I say more? 

If the government aims to improve the lot 
of the people then let them first run the 
administration on more economical lines in- 
stead of creating more and more depart- 
ments with a consequent increase in spend- 
ing. If the various departments are run 
more efficiently this will lead to savings. 

Yours, etc., 
TAXPAYER. 

KUALA LUMPUR. 


[From the Malay Mail, Apr. 29, 1959] 


MONEY LOST ON INTEREST COULD HAvE BEEN 
TREATED AS A GIFT 


Sir: I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. 
Narayanan when he said it was humiliating 
for us Malayans to have all our projects 
built with the U.S. loan denoted with signs 
announcing they were built with US. aid. 

It goes to show that a great Nation like 
the United States of America, in spite of all 
the propaganda about being a champion of 
underdeveloped countries, is after all not as 
generous as a small and underdeveloped 
country like Brunei. 

Sir Henry Lee’s reply that 3½ percent, was 
not obtainable elsewhere is no reply to a 
question of upholding national pride. Per- 
sonally if I had to wear a shirt with the 
notice that it was purchased with some- 
body’s money I would be much happier to 
do without it. 

All this could have been avoided if in- 
stead of imposing such conditions the 
United States were to treat the discount in 
the interest as a gift to the Malayan Gov- 
ernment. It would certainly be of great 
value to the United States both in esteem 
and in winning the hearts of people. 

Yours etc., 
PUBLIC. 

KUALA LUMPUR. 


[From the Malay Mail, Apr. 29, 1959] 


Tuts HAs BLOWN PARTY STATEMENTS 
SKY HIGH 

Sm: From Sir Henry Lee's reply to Mr. 
P. P. Narayanan one can only conjecture 
that the only source of financial assistance 
is the United States. 

This loan is solely for the purpose of com- 
pleting the Fort Swettenham project and 
building bridges and roads. 

I maintain every bridge or road built 
should bear the sign “Built with U.S. co- 
operation and assistance” in extra-large let- 
ters to enable every citizen to know that 
some of the speeches made by a few poli- 
ticians just after Merdeka that “Malaya by 
reason of its immense wealth and rubber 
and tin production is in a stronger financial 
position than other Asian countries” have 
been blown sky high. 

We should thank Mr. Narayanan for asking 
questions in the council, for so long as the 
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views, sometimes selfish, of a single party 
in power can frustrate the combined wis- 
dom of the rest, it will be very difficult to 
insure that the best solutions win the day. 


Yours, etc., 
W. T. L. 
KUALA LUMPUR, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. To return to “The 
Ugly American,” I have noted that the 
authors of this best seller are fond of 
citing Burma as an area in which 
Americans stumble about in a self-satis- 
fied, insensitive fashion, while the art- 
ful Soviets are successfully wooing the 
Burmese. Do the facts bear out the 
allegation? 

A news story from Burma was widely 
publicized earlier this month. It con- 
cerned a Russian military attaché in 
Rangoon, named Colonel Strygin, who 
was taken back to Russia under guard, 
after having (A) taken an overdose of 
sleeping tablets, and (B) jumped 
through a closed hospital window in an 
attempt to escape his Soviet guards. 

Over the protests of Burmese doctors, 
Colonel Strygin was forcibly removed to 
the Soviet Embassy. Two days later, he 
arrived at the airport, apparently 
drugged, and was put aboard a Russian 
bound Chinese airplane by 40 Soviet 
thugs, who had the poor judgment to 
strong-arm several Burmese reporters 
assigned to witness this tragic little 
story. 

This incident should remind us of a 
similar one which took place in New 
York several years ago when a woman 
employee of a Soviet agency there 
jumped from a window. 

According to some accounts of the 
incident, a large number of the re- 
porters, after writing their bitterly 
critical stories, picketed the Soviet Em- 
bassy with angry placards, many of 
which demanded the closing of the Em- 
bassy. Some of the Burmese even threw 
tomatoes at the Soviet guards, who re- 
taliated by breaking up chairs and hurl- 
ing the pieces at their tormentors. 

This is not the first such incident of 
a disenchanted Soviet diplomat seeking 
asylum. It has happened in other coun- 
tries—in Japan and Australia, most re- 
cently—and will happen again, I dare- 
say. Yet some of us, including the au- 
thors of “The Ugly American,” insist on 
ascribing to Soviet envoys a performance 
record far superior to our own. We fall 
easily for the line that any American 
loyal and devoted enough to serve his 
Nation overseas is a misfit or worse, but 
somehow the Russian diplomats are all 
talented, dedicated servants of commu- 
nism. This is what the authors of “The 
Ugly American” would have us believe. 

Well, I do not believe it. And I do 
not think any other American citizen 
who considers the matter objectively 
will believe it either. 

The fact is the men and women who 
serve the United States overseas have 
the same kind of background and pa- 
triotism and ability as your and my 
neighbors in Washington or Fayette- 
ville or Portland. 

But to return to Burma, where this 
Strygin affair has surely impaired re- 
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lations between Burma and the Soviet 
Union, the Americans in “The Ugly 
American” find themselves outwitted by 
the diabolically clever Soviets even in so 
unsubtle cnd straightforward an area as 
agriculture. 

Yet the State Department’s Burma 
experts report that the “Russian agri- 
cultural mission to Burma, whose serv- 
ices are being terminated, includes 23 
people, of whom 9 are interpreters from 
Russian to English, not Russian to Bur- 
mese. They report the Russians do live 
inconspicuously, by direct order and for 
lack of funds.” They are described as 
“bored stiff by their isolation, irritated 
by a lack of amenities,” and waiting only 
“for their tours to be over.” 

There is much more of this glaring 
error of fact and interpretation in “The 
Ugly American,” but I would rather not 
labor the point. 

The danger here, Mr. President, is 
that a great many people who read this 
book will conclude that the Ambassa- 
dors and lesser officers they find between 
its covers are typical of the breed. 
Nothing, I submit, could be more mis- 
leading. Sarkhan, for example, appears 
to be a southeast Asian country; yet the 
fact is we have not a single noncareer 
Ambassador in southeast Asia at this 
time. All our Ambassadors in this area 
are veteran officers and, so far as I can 
determine, they are all diligent, able 
men. 

It occurs to me that for a writer 
nothing is easier, nor more rewarding 
commercially, than ridiculing institu- 
tions and professional groups. Take the 
Senate, for example. We all know that 
now and then this body has been bur- 
dened with a demagog or two. All too 
frequently, such men have sidetracked 
the Senate from its work and dominated 
the headlines. Happily, it seems not yet 
to have occurred to any team of aspirant 
novelists to personify the entire Senate 
in terms of the mischief wrought by 
these few Senators. We have had no 
novel called The Ugly Senator.” Nor 
have we had “The Ugly Journalist,“ 
“The Ugly Barrister,” or even “The Ugly 
Ad Man.” But we might have. Like the 
Foreign Service, each of these profes- 
sions has its share of misfits, mischief- 
makers, buffoons, and shirkers. 

Moreover, now and then the Senate 
itself is party to a bit of mischief. I 
am thinking specifically about the mar- 
ble palace we have just built for our- 
selves and into which some of us—in- 
cluding myself, unfortunately—have 
moved. Nine of us supervised the 
growth of this unfortunate edifice. A 
majority of us voted for it. And now a 
good many are laughing at it. The 
Washington Post says this: 

Elevators balk; clocks begin chattering; 
unearthly wails come down from the loud 
speaker system; and a subway stops 300 feet 
short of its appointed destination. Every 
repair seems to attract an added swarm of 
costly bugs. For example, when that $150,- 
000 of carpeting is unrolled on the $100,000 
tile floor, it will be necessary to trim 600 
massive walnut doors by half an inch. It 
will take outside specialists to grind down 
the metal doors on special machinery. 
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I imagine it would be difficult to find 
any foreign project under the ICA which 
was any more ineptly executed than was 
the Senate Office Building right here 
under our noses, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In connection with 
the statement which the Senator from 
Arkansas has just made, I have resolved 
to stop grinders and others from com- 
ing into my office to achieve what has 
been suggested will have to be done. I 
am glad the Senator from Arkansas is 
pointing out that ineptness and ineffi- 
ciency abide right beneath the dome of 
the Capitol to a greater degree that 
occur in the administration of the for- 
eign aid program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
comment of the Senator from Ohio. I 
may say the Senator has been very dili- 
gent in following the testimony of the 
committee on this subject, and his views 
are entitled to great weight. I should 
think, as a percentage matter, it would 
be very difficult to find a foreign project 
under ICA in which waste or inefficiency 
would be greater than that demon- 
strated in the construction of the new 
office building. 

I mention this only because I feel it 
is wise to remember that such things 
can happen in the very shadow of this 
Capitol. That whimsical building has 
cost in the neighborhood of $25 million. 

Now all over the world our foreign 
aid administrators are involved in proj- 
ects of similar, sometimes even greater, 
size. In most cases, local conditions are 
far from ideal. Occasionally, there is 
mismanagement, and even more often 
there are delays, wasted motion, and 
some wasted money. But such, I sub- 
mit, is the price of progress, and I hope 
that in considering this year’s foreign 
aid legislation, my colleagues will keep 
that in mind. Unhappily, the authors 
of this book did not. 

Mr. President, I am not suggesting 
that they have no case at all. I simply 
feel that in yielding to the requirements 
of slick fiction, they have grossly over- 
stated the case, have misled a number 
of gullible Americans, including a few 
Senators, and may have done most seri- 
ous damage to the national interest. 
“The Ugly American” does contain a 
number of challenging observations and 
thoughts, even if they must be sifted 
from the oversimplifications and ro- 
mantic nonsense with which the book is 
overburdened. 

I would agree, for example, that for- 
eign language facility is an important, 
if not a vital, asset to a diplomat; that 
too many of our officers fail to learn 
the languages of the countries in which 
they serve. The Department of State is 
making some effort to improve this situ- 
ation, but I am not convinced it is mak- 
ing enough of an effort. However, I am 
also convinced that an obstacle to that 
effort has been the niggardliness of ap- 
propriations by the Congress to supply 
money for such instruction. I think 
the record will bear out that statement. 
The Congress has not seen fit to give the 
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Department enough money to train our 
diplomats in the many languages they 
require in their work. Some progress 
was made last year, but it is of very 
recent origin. 

As for Americans bringing their way of 
life with them when they go abroad, a 
recent editorial in the Foreign Service 
Journal had this to say in response to a 
French journalist’s criticism of this very 
thing: 

When there is an American Government 
restaurant in Place de la Concorde, an 
American grocery store in Grosvenor Square, 
when American commissaries sell canned 
spaghetti in Naples, canned beer in Munich, 
processed cheese in Copenhagen, and minute 
rice in Tokyo can a foreign journalist be 
blamed for holding views like these? 


This editorial suggests that the impact 
of “The Ugly American” has generated 
a good deal of soul-searching among 
foreign service people. This is good. 
Moreover, many people have been goaded 
into arguing the collateral and tangential 
questions the book raises. For example, 
has the proliferation of advisory groups 
and missions established to administer 
the aid program resulted in too many 
people representing us abroad? And, 
who is most competent to decide upon 
the projects of which an underdeveloped 
country is most in need, our officials, or 
those of the country concerned? 

There is another question. Has the aid 
program been overbalanced on the mili- 
tary side? If so, where should the stress 
be? Are development loans, by and large, 
a better device than technical assistance 
and outright grants? 

These are all critical questions and 
have been for a number of years. How- 
ever, the wide circulation of “The Ugly 
American” has alerted many more people 
to the need to find some answers. This 
also is good. We survive only if we keep 
searching for better ways of doing what 
we must do, 

My point in making this statement is 
simply to urge the American people and 
Members of this body, in considering 
foreign aid this year, not to confuse fic- 
tion with fact, not to let emotion becloud 
judgment, and most of all not to forget 
that the foreign-aid program which we 
shall debate shortly is a part of the 
security program of this Nation. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Some time ago, a 
great American, Adlai Stevenson, re- 
marked that self-crticism was America’s 
secret weapon. I think that was a very 
pertinent observation, and I hope it will 
always continue to be true. I believe our 
ability to indulge in self-criticism consti- 
tutes perhaps the most basic distinction 
between us and the totalitarian powers. 
In Russia and in other dictatorships 
criticism of the government is not per- 
mitted; one uttters it at one’s peril. 

I, too, have read “The Ugly American.” 
I found it most readable. I found in it 
many valuable suggestions which re- 
flected some of my own observations 
abroad, although I know they are very 
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much more limited than those of the 
distinguished Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, 

I think the net result of the publishing 
of the book has been extremely useful. 
I recall some years ago that I traveled 
with the United States delegation, as its 
adviser, to the Seventh Inter-American 
Conference at Montevideo, where we in- 
itiated and implemented the Good 
Neighbor Policy with the Latin-American 
republics. We stopped on the way at 
various Latin American capitals, where 
our delegation, headed by that great 
statesman, Cordell Hull, was received and 
entertained. The period has sufficiently 
long passed so that no criticism of any 
officials now in our foreign service is 
applicable or implied. Nevertheless, we 
all observed that practically no natives 
of the countries where we were enter- 
tained were present at the entertain- 
ments at the various American embassies. 

This was a very important mission. It 
represented the first venture of the 
Roosevelt administration into foreign 
fields, and was a venture from which 
much was hoped and anticipated. Latin 
America, some of whose nations had been 
the victims of our gunboat diplomacy, 
which had come into being a third of a 
century earlier, were deeply interested. 
One would have expected that at those 
receptions for the distinguished Secre- 
tary of State and other members of his 
delegation headed for their important 
and historic mission, there would have 
been leaders of thought, representatives 
of the culture of each nation, university 
professors, writers, poets, who are highly 
esteemed in Latin America, and other 
exponents of the intellectual as well as of 
the material activity in those countries. 
But they were conspicuously absent. 
They had not been invited. Virtually 
the only guests present were the heads 
of American corporations doing business 
in each country who represented their 
respective enterprises in the countries 
whose capitals the United States delega- 
tion visited, and where in each the 
United States Embassy entertained us. 

I think we have a good deal to learn 
with respect to our relationships with 
foreign countries, especially since we 
have embarked on a program essentially 
dedicated to the cultivating of good will 
and to assisting those countries in their 
aspirations and to an endeavor to pre- 
sent a valid picture of the United States 
as a friend of liberty, as the true cradle 
of revolution, and as a country which 
asks nothing for itself but secks merely 
peace, freedom, and justice for the whole 
world. 

While I am impressed by the well-bal- 
anced comments of the distinguished 
chairman with regard to “The Ugly 
American,” I want to record my view 
that the publication of that book has 
rendered a distinct service to our Nation 
and to the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions. We know that fiction is a form in 
which many things can be effectively 
presented, as they cannot often be pre- 
sented in nonfiction. We know that in 
the history of literature great reforms 
have been achieved by novels which ex- 
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posed abuses and stated truths which 
could not have been stated so effectively 
in other than fiction form. 

I am convinced the two authors of 
“The Ugly American” are thoroughly 
sincere and devoted Americans who 
want nothing but to improve the con- 
duct of our foreign policy. I should 
like to add my word of commendation 
to them for that effort. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alaska for his comments, which 
as usual are very penetrating. I tried to 
indicate that I think the Foreign Serv- 
ice itself, in its comment, is beginning 
to take note of some of the criticisms, 
but I think it is important to keep things 
in balance and not go too far toward 
destroying and crippling the foreign aid 
program because of such criticisms. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I agree with a consider- 
able portion of the Senator’s statement. 
I believe, however, that much of the 
fundamental criticism of our foreign 
policy as spelled out in the book is sound, 
although I admit that perhaps the spe- 
cific illustrations do not necessarily 
prove the case. 

The Senator has pointed out that we 
are inexcusably weak in the failure of 
our Foreign Service representatives co 
understand foreign languages, and that 
efforts are being made to overcome that 
deficiency. In a number of respects 
Congress itself is to blame for this weak- 
ness. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Exactly. I think 
ne Senator is absolutely correct about 

at. 

Mr. LONG. In the second instance, 
as indicated by the book to which the 
Senator has referred, it seems to me that 
our people have demonstrated a failure 
to-understand the people in foreign lands 
and that we are weaker than we should 
be in this respect.. The book is also cor- 
rect in regard to the fact that Americans 
in general—I refer not simply to the 
Foreign Service personnel but also to 
American tourists—have demonstrated 
a lack of respect for foreign customs 
to a considerable degree, and in some re- 
spects the Americans in foreign lands, 
while boasting of their own country, 
have been inclined to make invidious 
comparisons with regard to what the 
other nations have. Such conduct in- 
jures our Foreign Service. 

The concluding chapter of “The Ugly 
American” relates to the fact that the 
Foreign Service officer who was trying 
diligently to do a very good job and who, 
after a few initial mistakes, was doing 
an extremely good job, lost his job be- 
cause of doing that which he felt was 
in the national interest. That officer 
was replaced by someone inferior in 
ability and a person with less genuine 
desire to serve the Nation. 

Unfortunately, in this respect our Na- 
tion has been particularly weak by fail- 
ing to advance those who have proved to 
be the most competent and most able 
in our Foreign Service to positions where 
they can render their best service. In 
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a number of cases we have seen re- 
warded those who are less deserving of 
advancement. In those respects, it 
seems to me, fundamentally much of the 
criticism of our foreign policy does have 
some foundation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate very 
much the observations of the Senator 
from Louisiana. I think they are well 
taken. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Arkansas. 


The 


AMENDMENT OF BRETTON WOODS 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask the Presiding Officer to lay before 
the Senate the message from the House 
of Representatives with regard to S. 
1094. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1094) to amend the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act, which was, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Bretton Woods Agreements Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec. 16. (a) The United States Governor 
of the Pund is authorized to request and 
consent to an increase of $1,375,000,000 in 
the quota of the United States under article 
III, section 2, of the articles of agreement 
of the Fund, as proposed in the resolution 
of the Board of Governors of the Fund dated 
February 2, 1959. 

“(b) The United States Governor of the 
Bank is authorized (1) to vote for increases 
in the capital stock of the Bank under 
article II, section 2, of the articles of agree- 
ment of the Bank, as recommended in the 
resolution of the Board of Governors of the 
Bank dated February 2, 1959, and (2) if such 
increases become effective, to subscribe on 
behalf of the United States to thirty-one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty additional 
shares of stock under article II, section 3, 
of the articles of agreement of the Bank.” 

Sec, 2. Section 7(b) of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act is amended by striking out 
“of $950,000,000", and by striking out “not 
to exceed $4,125,000,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “such amounts as may be neces- 
sary”. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. GREEN, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. WILEY, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. LANGER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


RUBBER TILE 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at the conclusion of my very 
brief remarks a letter which I have re- 
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ceived from the Danbury Rubber Co., 
Inc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the debate 
which has been in progress with regard 
to the rubber tile in the New Senate 
Office Building has had some unfortu- 
nate results, in that it is hurting the 
business of some manufacturers of per- 
fectly good rubber tile. One of those 
manufacturers is in my State. 

I am an old rubber-tile salesman my- 
self. Thirty-five years ago I used to sell 
rubber tile for use in hospitals, office 
buildings, homes, and in various other 
places. Rubber tile demonstrated then, 
and through the years has demon- 
strated, that it is a very excellent type of 
flooring. 

I think it is most unfortunate that 
things are being said which, although 
innocently uttered, have unfortunate re- 
percussions upon the people who are in 
the rubber-tile business. I join with 
those who have economy views about 
this matter as to the New Senate Office 
Building. Inasmuch as rubber tile was 
put down, I do not believe we should au- 
thorize the placing of carpets over this 
very splendid flooring. 

That is, of course, aside from the 
point. The main point I want to make 
today is that I hope there will be no mis- 
understanding about the quality of this 
type of flooring, since it was very care- 
fully selected because of its quality as a 
valuable flooring for the new office 
building. 

EXHIBIT 1 
THE DANBURY RUBBER Co., INC., 
Danbury, Conn., May 13, 1959. 
Hon. PRESCOTT BUSH, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Referring to the controver- 
sial installation of rubber tile costing 
$100,000, in the new Senate Office Building in 
Washington, D.C., by one of our competitors, 
we believe that you should be interested to 
know that our company in Danbury, Conn., 
is one of the largest rubber tile manufac- 
turers in the country. 

We specialize in the manufacturing of 
rubber tile for flooring and our 150 employ- 
ees depend on rubber tile for a living. 

We want to assure you that rubber tile is 
a fine product which is used extensively in 
offices, churches and all kinds of institutions 
besides being used extensively in homes. 
Many people buy it for self-installation. 

The slippery condition that is being re- 
ferred to in the press is due to the type of 
wax used and the rubber tile is not at fault. 
We ourselves recommend very little waxing 
and mostly buffing. The noise condition, 
which is much less than in other types of 
resilient floors, can be reduced further by 
using acoustical ceilings and inexpensive 
drapes alongside the windows. 

All publicity made around that floor is 
detrimental to our product and may hurt 
our company. We would appreciate any help 
you can give us in giving the public the 
truth about rubber tile. 

We also hope that this letter will help 
save some taxpayers’ money. 

A copy of this letter is being sent to our 
employees’ union CIO-AFL local 402. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN E. RYAN, President. 
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URBAN RENEWAL MORE THAN PAYS 
FOR ITSELF 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as the 
Federal urban renewal program picks up 
momentum, it is evident that this pro- 
gram is turning out to be one of the most 
spectacular wealth-producing programs 
in the history of our Nation. Those of 
us who have spent long hours in taking 
testimony on the subject of urban re- 
newal, in the field as well as in Washing- 
ton, have become increasingly impressed 
by the ability of the urban renewal pro- 
gram to stimulate and generate substan- 
tial investment by private enterprise, 

Figures are now available to demon- 
strate this point in dollars and cents. 
In 246 urban renewal projects, which 
made up the majority of the projects ap- 
proved for execution as of December 31, 
1958, the ratio of private investment to 
Federal grants is 5.15 to 1. In other 
words, every dollar authorized by Con- 
gress for urban renewal is estimated to 
generate $5.15 of private investment. 
And the term “private investment,” as I 
am now using it, does not include new 
construction by nonprofit organizations 
and local public bodies; that is, a local 
enterprise such as a nonprofit hospital 
built in an urban renewal area is not 
included in the definition of “private 
investment.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a tabulation prepared by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
showing the private investment and pub- 
lic investment in 246 urban renewal proj- 
ects be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Two HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX URBAN RENEWAL 
PROJECTS APPROVED FOR EXECUTION THROUGH 
DECEMBER 31, 1958 

Estimated private investment: 


Improved land——— 233, 663, 000 
New construction 1, 531, 401, 000 
Rehabilitation 36, 000, 000 

S $1, 801, 064, 000 


Estimated public investment 
in project undertakings 
for private investment: 


Local grants-in-aid_...-.. 179, 406, 000 
Federal grants: 
Project capital grants 335, 894, 000 
3 13, 996, 000 
Estimated relocation 
W 529, 296, 000 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Iam sure 
it will be of interest to my colleagues to 
look at these figures in terms of some 
specific examples which have been fur- 
nished me by Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. For example, in my own State 
the East Poplar No. 2 project in Phila- 
delphia, which is now complete, brought 
forth private investment in a ratio of 
$9.90 to every Federal dollar. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency table covering these spe- 
cific examples printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


Ratios of private investment to public and Federal costs Selected projects, as of Dec. 31, 1958 


St. 


Waverly 
Croix.. 
Forbesdale 
Corlears Hoo 
-| Morningside. .- 
East Poplar No. 
El Bosque 


Ratio (dollars) of 


New con- private invest- 
struction, ment to— 
Project percent 
complete 
Public Federal 
cost grant 


3 
napash 
z 
2222223 
88228228 


1 Local grants-in-aid exceed 33.3 percent of net project costs in these cases, Excesses can be credited as part of the 


local share of the net project costs in other projects. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, finally, 
let us consider the effect upon Federal 
revenues of the investment which is 
generated. 

My economist friends tell me that ex- 
penditures for construction are esti- 
mated to have a multiplier of 2 to 244— 
that is, because money expended in the 
first instance is reexpended, and a por- 
tion of the reexpenditures are reex- 
pended again, ultimately $1 of original 
investment produces an addition of $2 
to $2.50 in the gross national product. 

When the gross national product ex- 
pands, Federal revenues automatically 
rise—at the rate of about one-to-five. 

Let us apply these computations to 
urban renewal. 

Each $1 in Federal expenditure for 
urban renewal makes possible $5.15 in 
private investment; $5.15 in private in- 
vestment means an increase in gross na- 
tional product of $10.30 to $12.88. Tak- 
ing the lower figure, this increase in the 
national product results in an increase of 
$2.06 in Federal revenues. 

Thus, Federal expenditures for urban 
renewal pay for themselves twice over 
in returns to the Federal Treasury. 

These figures are, of course, subject 
to a wide margin of error. It is true 
that a portion of the investment in 
urban renewal areas would take place 
elsewhere if urban renewal were not un- 
derway. On the other hand, public and 
private nonprofit investment is omitted 
from the figures. And I used the lower 
figure in computing the multiplier. So 
I think it may be fair to conclude that 
the return to the Federal Government 
from urban renewal is at least of the 
general magnitude of two-for-one. 

This is an illustration that applies to 
many Federal programs. The activities 
of Government make an important con- 
tribution to economic growth, which 
must not be overlooked when we debate 
the broad issue of Federal spending and 
the particular programs that make up 
the budget. 


USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY FOR MU- 
TUAL DEFENSE PURPOSES— 
AGREEMENTS WITH GOVERN- 
MENTS OF FRANCE AND GREAT 
BRITAIN—MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, pur- 

suant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 


as amended, the President of the United 
States has transmitted to the Congress 
two messages, with accompanying pa- 
pers, concerning agreements with cer- 
tain foreign governments in regard to 
the uses of atomic energy for mutual 
defense purposes. 

These messages have been read in the 
House, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Recorp without 
reading and be referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair) laid be- 
fore the Senate two messages from the 
President of the United States, together 
with Memo No. 13937, transmitting cer- 
tain restricted, secret data, which were 
referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

(For President’s messages, see House 
proceedings of today.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL RESEARCH ACT OF 1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 41) to 
establish in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare the National Ad- 
visory Council for International Medical 
Research, and to establish in the Public 
Health Service the National Institute for 
International Medical Research, in order 
to help mobilize the efforts of medical 
scientists, research workers, technolo- 
gists, teachers, and members of the 
health professions generally, in the 
United States and abroad, for assault 
upon disease, disability, and the impair- 
ments of man and for the improvement 
of the health of man through interna- 
tional cooperation in research, research 
training, and research planning. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, before I 
begin a discussion of the provisions of 
Senate Joint Resolution 41, I should like 
to take a moment to set forth the his- 
tory of this resolution, to explain its 
origin, and to tell some of the things 
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that have transpired in connection with 
the resolution since it was first intro- 
duced in the 85th Congress. 

Early last year Congress spent many 
weeks, even months, discussing matters 
arising out of the spectacle of a world 
divided into two armed camps, each of 
them in possession of civilization-de- 
stroying weapons of nuclear warfare. 
There was much talk of sputniks, of 
space stations serving as bases from 
which destruction could be hurled upon 
nations, of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, of the Atlas, the Jupiter, the Po- 
laris. We talked then, as now, of the 
relative sizes of armed forces, of how to 
raise the billions which might be needed 
for defense, and of how we could make 
sure that at least some of our people and 
some of our civilization might survive 
should atomic warfare burst upon us. 

Thinking of such things, we could not 
help considering that one force which 
throughout history has bound men to- 
gether, the one field in which a victory 
by men of any nation is hailed by others 
as a triumph for all mankind. 

We thought of the world of medicine, 
which does not now and which never has 
recognized national boundaries nor petty 
rivalries. As has been so well said by 
my good friend, Dr. Howard Rusk, pro- 
fessor and chairman, Department of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
New York University Bellevue Medical 
Center, and medical editor of the New 
Vor Times: 

Medicine has never been anything but in- 
ternational. You go back in history, and it 
is the most beautiful evidence of interna- 
tionalism that exists in the world. 


We thought of the eagerness with 
which men of science working in the 
many fields of health in many lands seize 
hold of every opportunity to exchange 
ideas and to work with one another. 
And we thought of that dread triumvi- 
rate represented by disease, disability, 
and death which threatens all men 
everywhere and against which men of all 
nations would be more than willing to 
join together as allies fighting in a com- 
mon cause. 

Thinking thus, we wondered if it might 
not be a constructive move to create a 
mechanism through which scientists of 
all nations competent in fields of health 
could plan and carry out the research 
training and the research projects 
through which we might hope to find 
solutions for the diseases which beset 
all mankind. 

The result was Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 199, which I introduced in the Sen- 
ate on August 13, 1958. That resolution, 
called the Health for Peace Act, we re- 
garded, not as a measure to be acted 
upon immediately, but rather as a vehicle 
for securing comment, criticism, or sug- 
gestion. During the recess of Congress, 
copies of the resolution were widely cir- 
culated to doctors and scientists and to 
men concerned with public affairs all 
over the country. The response was 
most gratifying. I received hundreds of 
letters, every single one of them endors- 
ing the idea and the plans contained in 
Senate Joint Resolution 199. Some 200 
outstanding citizens banded together 
under the leadership of General of the 
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Army Omar Bradley; Dr. Detlev Bronk, 
president, Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research and president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences; and Dr. 
Howard Rusk, and organized the Com- 
mittee on Health for Peace to support 
the measure. 

In this session of Congress I reintro- 
duced the resolution, which is now Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 41, the pending 
business. It is cosponsored by 63 of my 
colleagues in the Senate. 

Mr. President, Senate Joint Resolution 
41 is a measure designed to join the skills 
and resources of the health scientists of 
this Nation with the research talents and 
capabilities of scientists in other coun- 
tries in a concerted attack upon the un- 
solved problems of disease and disability 
which confront all peoples of the world. 

Senate Joint Resolution 41 creates a 
new National Institute for International 
Health and Medical Research which will 
be organized within the existing Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. It author- 
izes the Surgeon General of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, under the general 
supervision and direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to encourage, sup- 
port, and cooperate in the training for, 
and the planning and conduct of, re- 
search, experiments, and studies relat- 
ing to the causes, diagnoses, treatment, 
control, and prevention of physical and 
mental diseases and impairments of 
mankind or relating to the rehabilitation 
of the physically or mentally handi- 
capped. Such research, experiments, 
and studies may be carried on in the 
United States or in foreign countries. It 
also authorizes the Surgeon General to 
encourage and support the rapid inter- 
national exchange of research knowl- 
edge concerning disease and disability. 
An appropriation of $50 million annually 
is authorized to carry out the provisions 
of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution creates a National 
Advisory Council for International 
Health and Medical Research, which is 
authorized to advise, consult with, and 
to make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary and to the Surgeon General. The 
council must review all applications for 
financial grants authorized by the joint 
resolution. 

In carrying out his responsibilities un- 
der the joint resolution, the Secretary 
shall take such steps as may be necessary 
to assure that, in the administration 
of this program, the facilities and serv- 
ices of all the offices and agencies of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are utilized to the greatest pos- 
sible extent and to provide for coordina- 
tion of the work of, and consultation 
between, the Public Health Service and 
other agencies and offices of the Depart- 
ment. 

The thoughtful and searching views 
eloquently presented by the witnesses in 
testifying in support of this legislation 
did much to enable the committee to 
formulate a clear concept of the needs 
to be dealt with, the essential terms and 
conditions of action, and the prospect 
of both immediate and far-reaching re- 
sults which activities under this reso- 
lution promise. 
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I should like to state briefly these con- 
siderations which I believe should be 
foremost in our minds as we deliberate 
upon this resolution here today. 

First. The scientific and economic re- 
sources of this Nation, prudently and 
purposively employed, can be a crucial 
factor in bringing to bear upon the 
urgent problems of disease and disabil- 
ity the world’s scientific research poten- 
tial in fields of health to the benefit of 
the people of the United States and of all 
countries. 

Second. The ravages of disease, the 
despair of disability, and the tragedy of 
premature death are specters which 
menace all the peoples of the world. 

Third. Discoveries through medical re- 
search and progress in the health sci- 
ences, regardless of their geographical or 
national origin, augment a common res- 
ervoir of knowledge to which all mankind 
should have access. 

Fourth. Science and research are ac- 
tivities of the human mind which cannot 
be viewed as limited or confined by na- 
tional boundaries. They flourish best 
and are most productive in a context 
which encourages support, cooperation, 
and communication between scientists 
sharing mutual interests wherever they 
may reside. 

Fifth. In thus joining with the health 
scientists and research workers of other 
nations in a cooperative attack upon 
health problems we can seek to further 
man's knowledge, not out of fear for our 
security, nor from pride in our achieve- 
ments, but as a venture in the cause of 
health and the betterment of all man- 
kind. 

It is in the recognition that disease 
and disability know no international 
boundaries; that research in the health 
sciences fostered on an international 
basis holds great promise of advance- 
ment of benefit to all peoples; and that 
an effort on the part of the United 
States to advance health sciences in the 
interest of all peoples can be a potent 
instrument of peace and good will, that 
the committee has acted upon this joint 
resolution. 

The great Louis Pasteur once wrote: 

Science does not belong to any country, 
because knowledge is the patrimony of 
humanity. 


In 6 days of hearings the committee 
received testimony supporting the pur- 
poses and objectives of the joint resolu- 
tion from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Dental Associa- 
tion, many voluntary health associa- 
tions, and from individuals of great 
stature and eminence in the fields of 
health, medicine, science, research, in- 
dustry, and public affairs. No one tes- 
tified against the joint resolution. The 
witnesses, listed in the chronological 
order in which they appeared before the 
committee, included: 

General of the Army Omar N. Brad- 
ley, former Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and chairman of the Committee 
on Health for Peace; Dr. Paul Dudley 
White, past president, International So- 
ciety of Cardiology one of the world’s 
most eminent authorities on cardiac dis- 
seases; Dr. Detlev Bronk, president, 
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Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, chairman of the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Citizens Committee on Health 
for Peace, and president of the National 
Academy of Sciences; Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk, professor and chairman, Depart- 
ment of Physical Medicine, and Reha- 
bilitation, New York University Bellevue 
Medical Center. 

Dr. I. S. Ravdin, chairman of the 
board of regents of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, vice president of med- 
ical development, University of Penn- 
sylvania; John T. Connor, president, 
Merck & Co., Inc.; Dr. Gunnar Gunder- 
sen, president, American Medical Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Sidney Farber, professor of 
pathology, Harvard Medical School, and 
the Children’s Hospital, Boston; Dr. 
Frederick J. Stare, professor of nutri- 
tion, and chairman, department of nu- 
trition, Harvard School of Public Health. 

Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoads, medical direc- 
tor, Sloan-Kettering Institute; Dr. Ross 
T. McIntire, executive director, Inter- 
national College of Surgeons; E. B. Whit- 
ten, executive director, National Reha- 
bilitation Association. 

Dr. Martha Eliot, head, department of 
maternal and child health, Harvard 
School of Public Health; Leo Cherne, ex- 
ecutive director, Research Institute of 
America, and chairman of the board, 
International Rescue Committee; Dr. 
Peter D. Comanduras, secretary general, 
Medical International Cooperation; Basil 
O'Connor, president, the National Foun- 
dation. 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR, re- 
tired, Chairman, President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped; Dr. Matthew Besdine, member 
of the American Dental Association’s 
Council on Legislation; Dr. George C. 
Paffenbarger, director of the American 
Dental Association’s Research Division 
at the National Bureau of Standards; Dr. 
C. Willard Camalier, assistant secretary, 
American Dental Association. 

Hon. Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon 
General, Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Miss Mary E. Switzer, Director, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; Mrs. 
Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief, Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, 
U.S. Senator from the State of Minnesota. 

Witnesses appearing before the com- 
mittee pointed out time and time again 
that research is the single most impor- 
tant component in any effort to deal with 
the problems of disease, ill health and 
disability which confront the world. 
The continuing enlargement of our fund 
of basic knowledge, together with the 
purposeful application of existing knowl- 
edge, in increasingly effective ways, is es- 
sential to progress in health and ultimate 
victory over the major crippling and kill- 
ing diseases that have baffied and plagued 
mankind through the centuries. 

The challenge was aptly worded by 
Mr. Leo Cherne, executive director of 
the Research Institute of America, and 
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chairman of the board of the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee, when he 
brought this thought to the committee: 


Millions of people suffer from diseases 
which can only be ameliorated at present, 
but whose cure may lie in further research 
and the international exchange of medical 
information and personnel contemplated 
in the legislation before us. 


Today it is clear that effective prog- 
ress in medical research involves hori- 
zons considerably broader than those 
encompassed in the activities of a single 
nation. The prospect and promise of 
significant findings in the fields of 
health and medicine exist wherever men 
pursue research in these fields. 

Dr. Frederick Stare, professor of nu- 
trition and chairman, department of 
nutrition, Harvard School of Public 
Health, told the committee that with 
his associates he had engaged in coop- 
erative research in the field of nutrition 
in Peru, Bolivia, Indonesia, Cook Is- 
lands, Guam, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Jamaica, Colombia, Japan, and Nigeria. 
Based on his experience and coopera- 
tion with foreign scientists, he told the 
committee that: 


From our personal experience we know 
that we can learn as much or more than we 
can give to others in this field. 


Dr. Howard Rusk, professor and 
chairman, Department of Physical Med- 
icine and Rehabilitation, New York Uni- 
versity Bellevue Medical Center, pointed 
out the international character of medi- 
cal research: 


Microbiology came from Holland. Im- 
munology with vaccination came from Great 
Britain. Bacteriology came from Pasteur in 
France. Antisepsis and asepsis came from 
Joseph Lister in England. Sulfonamides 
came from Germany—but they waited 16 
years because an assistant missed one com- 
pound, and it was found 16 years later in a 
laboratory in another country. Penicillin 
came from Great Britain. Insulin came 
from Canada. Cortisone came from the 
United States. Anesthesia came from the 
United States. Rauwolfia lay dormant 400 
years in India until some raw material came 
to a laboratory in Boston, to be tried with a 
series of other drugs on patients with high 
blood pressure. At the end of the fifth 
week, they were ready to abandon the drug 
because nothing had happened, not realizing 
that it took six. They went on to the sixth 
week. And they gave us the greatest tool 
we have in our hands today for the manage- 
ment of high blood pressure and certain 
types of mental disease. 


In a like manner, Dr. Gunnar Gunder- 
sen, president of the American Medical 
Association, said: 


Our association feels that medicine has no 
geographic boundaries, for it is truly an in- 
ternational science for the benefit of every- 
one. Furthermore we believe that only 
through coordinated effort can physicians 
throughout the world bring to their people 
the maximal health benefits that modern 
medicine can provide. 

Today, more than ever before, medical men 
all over the world are interdependent. Con- 
sequently, physicians in America are in- 
terested not only in exporting new develop- 
ments in the art and science of medicine, 
but we also are equally anxious to import 
new techniques and discoveries by our col- 
leagues in other countries. Worldwide prog- 
ress in medicine can continue in the future 
only through the free exchange of ideas 
between medical scientists in all countries. 
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Not only is the committee convinced 
that medical research on a worldwide 
basis is of the utmost importance, but 
we are confident that the people of the 
United States stand to gain immeasur- 
able health benefits through the pro- 
grams and activities which are author- 
ized under Senate Joint Resolution 41. 


Dr. Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, made 
this statement to the committee: 


Many major problems of disease and dis- 
ability can be studied effectively only on a 
worldwide or regional basis. 

The worldwide distribution of disease as 
related to natural and manmade environ- 
mental conditions may reveal variations 
which could provide significant insight into 
their causation and dissemination. Such 
variations and contrasts, studied systemat- 
ically, may provide the key clues to the 
control or eradication of many diseases. 

For example, it is probable that clear 
understanding of and basic knowledge re- 
lating to the phenomena of the viruses, 
their origin, modification, and distribution, 
will be achieved only through long-range 
integrated studies on the part of the world’s 
virologists working through a network of 
viral laboratories in cooperatively planned 
and uniformly pursued observation and 
study. 

* * * * > 

There are many examples in medical re- 
search where knowledge has remained 
either indecisive or unused for unnecessarily 
long periods of time because of the lack of 
collaboration and communication among 
scientists working individually upon the 
same problems. Had they combined their 
efforts rather than continued in isolation, 
or had there been means for ready access 
to knowledge of the accomplishment of 
others, it is probable that more rapid prog- 
ress would have been made in many im- 
portant areas of research. 


In a like manner, Dr. Gundersen told 
the committee: 


I believe that Senate Joint Resolution 41, 
86th Congress, will provide an important 
way in which the United States can con- 
tribute to the health and well-being of our 


own citizenry and of all the peoples of the 
world. 


In addressing himself to the commit- 
tee on this point, Dr. Detlev Bronk, 
president of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research, and president of 
the National Academy of Sciences, said: 

Benefit to our own people will unavoid- 
ably accrue from whatever we do for others 
in the field of sicence. That is in the very 
nature of shared scientific effort and the 


common value of the resulting scientific 
knowledge, 


In the same vein, Dr. Paffenbarger, 
speaking for the American Dental As- 
sociation, said: 


The place of medical discovery is not im- 
portant; a cure for disease is a boon to all 
humanity regardless of the country of 
its origin. A review of medical history will 
show that significant discoveries have not 
been limited to any geographic area; achieve- 
ments have come from all corners of the 
world. The names in an international 
“Who's Who in Health Research” would 
doubtless read like the membership roster 
of the United Nations. 


Not only will the United States benefit 
from an international program in medi- 
cal and health research, but such a pro- 
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gram. will inevitably have a funda- 
mental long-range value in enlarging 
the basis for understanding among 
peoples of the world and enhancing the 
possibilities for peace. 

The committee strongly feels that 
Senate Joint Resolution 41 can make a 
substantial contribution to peace and 
better relationships among peoples of the 
world, that this can come through a 
joining of hands in a scientific endeavor 
which has no political, military, or eco- 
nomic objective. 

In support of this thought, Dr. 
Howard Rusk asserted: 


The International Health and Medical Re- 
search Act of 1959 is essentially a humani- 
tarian program directed toward a global as- 
sault on mankind's most important 
enemies—disease and disability. But it has 
tremendous political implications, for its 
rehabilitation aspects emphasize our belief 
in the United States of America that man’s 
mission on earth is to heal and not to hurt, 
to build and not to destroy. 


Dr. Ravdin, chairman of the board of 
regents of the American College of Sur- 
geons, and vice president for medical 
development of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, told the committee: 


I venture to state that a national institute 
for international medical research which 
would “mobilize the efforts of medical scien- 
tists, research workers, technologists, and 
members of the health professions for an 
assault upon disease, disability, and the im- 
pairments of man” would create the circum- 
stances for a better international under- 
standing than can be achieved by any other 
means. 


John T. Connor, president of Merck 
& Co., stated: 


The International Medical Research Act 
stirs the Imagination with its opportunities 
for a new breakthrough in international re- 
lations as well as in medical research. 


Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR, 
retired, Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, and Chairman 
of the People to People’s Committee on 
the Handicapped, strongly supported this 
position when he said: 


I am sure that by exchanging medical 
research, we can do more toward the ulti- 
mate gain of achieving man’s oldest and 
most cherished dream, universal and lasting 
peace, than anything else that we can pos- 
sibly conceive of. I look so strongly on the 
possibilities of this legislation that I say 
without hesitation, Mr. Chairman, there is 
no one thing that I know of that the free 
world can do to advance the cause of ulti- 
mate peace and universal and lasting peace 
than by assisting the peoples of the world 
through medical research, 


Dr. Ross. T. McIntire, executive direc- 
tor of the International College of Sur- 
geons, and former Chairman of the 
President's Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped, support- 
ed the same thought: 

I believe that in addition to the great 
advantage to all our health agencies, both 
governmental and civil, we are taking a step 
that I am sure will do more to promote the 


cause of world peace than anything I could 
think of. 


All these people emphasize that this 
joint resolution would do a great deal 
indeed for our own people, as well as 
for all the other people of the world. 
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Mr. President, great resources in 
trained scientific manpower and skills 
are available for productive work in 
medical and health research in foreign 
countries. A great potential for the ef- 
fective growth of health research exists 
in the many talented students in other 
lands who need only support or the 
opportunity for training to permit their 
joining in effective research endeavors. 
The importance of providing support for 
both the research activities and the 
training of promising scholars was em- 
phasized again and again by the wit- 
nesses appearing before the committee. 

For example, Dr. C. P. Rhoads, medi- 
cal director of the Sloan-Kettering In- 
stitute, said: 

In short, I have spoken to the principal 
points of your bill. I have indicated that I 
can differ with no point; that on the basis 
of personal experience with young scientists 
from other countries in our own institution 
and personal experience in other countries, 
limited on my part but very extensive on 
the part of my staff, we are satisfied that 
there is a vast reservoir of unused scientific 
talent. There is certainly a vast store of sup- 
pressed enthusiasm and ability. Almost 
limitless opportunity exists to exploit this 
talent and this enthusiasm in fields most 
important to us, if it can be adequately 
managed so that existing barriers to this 
kind of work will no longer exist. 


In like manner, Dr. Paffenbarger, 
speaking for the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, told the committee: 

Perhaps the single most significant aspect 
of Senate Joint Resolution 41, from the 
standpoint of both immediate and long-term 
advancement in research, is the provision for 
training additional research workers and for 
making maximum utilization of those pres- 
ently available. The No. 1 need today, at 
least in this association’s chief area of in- 
terest, is for additional skilled investigators. 
Many extremely promising areas of investi- 
gation are not now receiving adequate study 
simply for lack of sufficiently trained person- 
nel. This is why this association has sup- 
ported the domestic training and fellowship 
programs in the past and today is supporting 
the proposal for a similar program abroad. 


Dr. Sidney Farber, professor of path- 
ology, Harvard Medical School, also ad- 
dressed himself to this problem: 

In a great basic research institute in Swe- 
den * * a distinguished pathfinder in re- 
search concerning the cell could double his 
research activities, and double the number 
of scientists trained in this field where 
trained men are so rare, with a relatively 
small increase in his budget. 


Dr. Paul Dudley White, past president 
of the International Society of Cardi- 
ology, illustrated this thought and ex- 
plained how the great and radical ad- 
vances which have been made in the 
treatment of heart disease in the past 
twoscore years resulted from a stimulus 
provided the world of medicine back in 
1913 by Sir James MacKenzie of St. An- 
drews, Scotland. Dr. White told us: 

If only the physicians and medical research 
workers of the world could be more closely 
knit together in friendly relationship, and in 
fruitful research in particular, their influ- 
ence on international health and happiness 
could be profound, 


These talents are desperately needed 
to be put to work to relieve suffering and 
to prevent death, disease, and disability. 
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These talents are not being taken ad- 
vantage of and not being trained. The 
joint resolution would open the door and 
make possible the training of these 
talents. 

Mr. President, I have spoken concern- 
ing the purposes and objectives of Senate 
Joint Resolution 41 and of the reasons 
why I believe that it should be enacted 
promptly. 

I will now bring to the attention of 
the Senate a few of the many areas in 
which the program authorized by Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 41 can be of assist- 
ance. It would be impractical if not im- 
possible to name here all of the diseases 
which should be attacked under the pro- 
visions of this joint resolution. 

The most frequent cause of death in 
North America and in most of Europe is 
degenerative heart disease. As we know, 
cardiovascular disease causes more 
deaths in the United States than all other 
diseases combined. The cardiovascular 
mortality rate in the United States is 460 
per 100,000 population. In contrast, 
Ceylon has a rate of about 68 per 100,000 
population. These contrasts in mortal- 
ity rates provide a basis of study of those 
factors involved in environment, foods, 
habits, and living conditions which may 
shed light upon the etiology and even- 
tually the prevention of this disease. 

The dread disease of cancer is also one 
of the major causes of death in the 
heavily industrialized countries of the 
world. The mortality rate from cancer 
is 146 per 100,000 population in the 
United States. In contrast, Ceylon, a 
nonindustrial country, has a rate of 18 
per 100,000 population. For every 2 
minutes that we have been discussing 
this joint resolution a man, woman, or 
child in the United States has died a 
tortured and agonized death from can- 
cer. Cancer is rising in its incidence in 
33 countries of the world. 

Arthritis, and its related rheumatic 
diseases, is more prevalent among Amer- 
icans than cancer, heart disease, tuber- 
culosis, and diabetes combined. In the 
United States today it afflicts more peo- 
ple, cripples and disables more people, 
and brings more pain to more people 
than any other chronic disease. Ap- 
proximately 30 million people in the 
United States, counting the families of 
arthritics, are affected by the tremendous 
medical, social, and economic problems 
presented by the rheumatic diseases. 

Although the chronic arthritic diseases 
have been studied for many years the 
cause or causes are still unknown. Dur- 
ing the past decade extensive medical 
research effort has resulted in new modi- 
fications of cortisone which have proved 
to be more potent and more effective for 
long-term administration. But despite 
this real and gratifying progress in the 
control of the disease, and the intense 
research effort that has been directed 
toward basic research, there is still little 
that is known about its fundamental 
cause and nature. 

Millions of persons who suffer from 
neurological disorders have been afflicted 
since birth or early childhood. Such 
long periods of disability bring with them 
a tremendous drain psychologically and 
financially on the families of these indi- 
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viduals and upon the total economy. 
Statistics for the United States reveal 
that in the United States there is a new 
case of cerebral palsy every 53 minutes; 
one-third of the estimated 4% million 
persons who are mentally retarded are 
children; 126,000 of the 4,200,000 children 
born annually are mentally retarded. 

Mental illness is a major medical 
problem in the United States. More 
than half of all the hospital beds in the 
United States today are occupied by 
persons suffering from some form of 
mental illness, and we know that there 
are millions of persons so afflicted who 
are not in any hospital or institution. 
Where mental illness exists the toll in 
human misery is great, not only to the 
patient, but to everyone in his immedi- 
ate environment. For many if not most 
of these mental patients the only hope of 
recovery and restoration to useful life 
lies in the possibility of new discoveries 
which remain yet to be made, developed 
and tested by the research scientists of 
the world. 

Health problems associated with nu- 
trition exist throughout the world. For 
the United States, and other more pros- 
perous nations, overnutrition and mal- 
nutrition emerge as significant threats 
to health and have become important 
elements in the problems of coronary 
heart disease and strokes. There re- 
mains an enormous amount of knowl- 
edge needed to understand the relation- 
ship of food to health and disability. 
Worldwide variations in these relation- 
ships studied purposefully could clearly 
contribute much needed information. 

Senate Joint Resolution 41 will be of 
great assistance in the field of disability 
and rehabilitation. 

The economic loss, to say nothing of 
the distress and despair, which is the re- 
sult of disability and incapacitation re- 
sulting from disease, ill health, and acci- 
dents in terms of its worldwide dimen- 
sions is enormous. It is estimated that 
7 to 8 percent of the world’s population 
have some handicap—approximately 215 
million people. 

On this problem, Dr. Howard Rusk 
has this to say in his testimony before 
the committee: 

With a relatively small investment in re- 
search in rehabilitation, a tremendous im- 
pact on the individual lives of human be- 
ings throughout the world can be made. 
Among the crippled, paralyzed, palsied, 
blind, deaf, mute, arthritic, rheumatic, tu- 
berculous, cardiac, and malformed are 
members of the great majority of every 
family in the world. 


The joint resolution makes provision 
for research, research planning, and re- 
search training in rehabilitation of the 
physically and mentally handicapped. 
Expert testimony before the committee 
emphasized the tremendous opportuni- 
ties which this resolution would create 
for so advancing knowledge in rehabili- 
tation that handicapped men and women 
of many nations may well overcome 
their impairments and be restored to 
active and useful lives. This is a nat- 
ural and basic corollary to the total re- 
search effort of the joint resolution, 
aimed at producing new knowledge to 
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improve the health and well-being of the 
peoples of the world. 

The present-day dimensions of the 
problem of infectious disease are illus- 
trated by the following selected examples 
of infectious diseases affecting signifi- 
cant numbers of the world’s population: 

Tuberculosis is a disease of truly world- 
wide proportions occurring in both tem- 
perate and tropical countries and for 
centuries one of the chief causes of death 
in practically all areas of the globe. Al- 
though great progress has been made in 
the control of tuberculosis, the mortal- 
ity rates from tuberculosis are still ex- 
tremely high in many countries and lit- 
tle accurate information about the prev- 
alence of the disease is available on a 
worldwide basis. 

More than 250 million people, a num- 
ber half again as large as the population 
of the United States, are estimated to be 
afflicted with filariasis, a parasitic worm 
infection of the lymph glands which 
causes tremendous swelling of the limbs. 

Schistosomiasis is a debilitating para- 
sitic disease caused by several species of 
small worms called blood flukes and is 
believed to affect 150 million persons in 
the tropical and subtropical parts of the 
world. 

Leprosy is of little significance in the 
United States but still remains an im- 
portant health problem in many unde- 
veloped areas of the world. Estimates 
of the total number of cases in the world 
range from 2 to 12 million. Many of the 
main factors affecting the distribution 
of this disease remain unknown. 

An estimated 50 million cases of yaws 
are believed to exist in the world today. 
The disease is highly disfiguring, and 
decreases potentiality for productive 
Work. It begins to take its toll in early 
childhood and is found primarily in the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Trachoma and infectious conjuncti- 
vitis, communicable diseases causing 
blindness and disabling eye lesions, are 
estimated to affect more than 400 mil- 
lion people, over one-seventh of the total 
world population. 

Although many of the diseases I have 
just mentioned are not important in the 
United States, experience has shown that 
research efforts to conquer one disease 
frequently result in discoveries which are 
of direct importance in the control and 
treatment of other diseases. 

For example, in 1948 Dr. J. E. Anadel 
and Dr. T. E. Woodward, working in 
Malaya, were engaged in studies of the 
treatment and control of scrub typhus, 
a rickettsial disease of great importance 
in the Far East but unknown in the 
Western Hemisphere. In the course of 
this work they used for the first time a 
new drug, chloramphenicol. Effects in 
the form of diminishment of fever and 
recovery were startling. 

Word was immediately sent by radio 
from this laboratory to major labora- 
tories in the United States concerned 
with problems of rickettsial disease, sug- 
gesting use of chloramphenicol in 
treatment. Although scrub typhus is 
unknown in this country other rickett- 
sial diseases, notably Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, spread by woodticks, is 
prevalent and important. This drug was 
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used successfully by Dr. M. C. Pincoffs in 
Baltimore in the treatment of spotted 
fever within a few weeks after the initial 
success in Malaya. 

As a result chloramphenicol became 
the drug of choice in the treatment of 
spotted fever throughout the United 
States. An even more startling conse- 
quence of this work in Malaya was the 
fact that some of the patients in which 
this drug was initially clinically tried 
turned out to be suffering from typhoid 
fever rather than scrub typhus as sus- 
pected. Thus it was discovered, wholly 
by accident, that chloramphenicol was 
completely effective in the treatment of 
typhoid fever and remains the drug of 
choice in that field today. 

Acute respiratory diseases of virus 
origin are the most prevalent illnesses in 
the United States, outnumbering the 
next closest contender by five times. 
Although there is no data upon which 
accurate observation can be made, it is 
probable that this relationship is not 
greatly different in the rest of the world. 

The distinguished virologist, Nobel 
Prize Winner Dr. Wendell Stanley, of the 
University of California, has said that 
viruses may “hold the key to the secret 
of the nature of life, to the solution of the 
cancer problem, to biological evolution, to 
the understanding and control of hered- 
ity, perhaps to the nature of all future 
life on this earth.” 

Yet, as was emphasized, if we are to 
find the key, then we must have the 
virologists not only of the United 
States, but of all the countries of the 
world, uniting their efforts, and cooper- 
ating to find the key. Scientists tell us 
that within the next few years we may 
have definitely classified at least 100 
new viruses of man which were un- 
recognized before 1947. 

The most dramatic recent illustration 
of the explosive emergence of a new 
virus and the worldwide problems it 
presented was the Asian influenza epi- 
demic of 1957 and 1958. Originating in 
China, it came across the ocean to the 
United States. It emerged upon the 
world through Hong Kong. This new 
strain of virus influenza spread rapidly 
throughout the world, causing much 
illness and many deaths. Mortality 
from diseases of the cardiovascular sys- 
tem in the United States increased in 
1957 over the previous year. This in- 
crease in the total number of deaths 
from cardiovascular disease is thought 
to be attributable to the Asian influenza 
epidemic. This shows how a disease 
which originated in China can come the 
thousands of miles across an ocean to 
the United States and bring not only 
suffering, disability, and economic loss, 
but also death itself. 

Present-day scientific knowledge of 
viruses may open the way to a signifi- 
cant advance in dealing with cancer. 
Through 50 years of slow, painstaking 
work by many scientists throughout the 
world there has developed evidence that 
viruses are involved in the initiation and 
development of some malignant tumors 
and in some instances may cause such 
tumors. This development has opened 
new vistas of cancer research including 
the prospect of successful immunological 
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approach to the prevention of cancer. 
Much additional basic work in this area 
must be done. The difficulties are for- 
midable. The prospect, however, for 
productive cooperative work on a world- 
wide basis is promising. 

There is a very important problem 
facing medical science arising out of the 
development of resistance by insects to 
insecticides and the emergence of anti- 
biotic resistant strains of bacteria. 

The early successes with DDT and 
other new insecticides after World War II 
led to the hope that the last form of the 
insect vectors of disease might be eradi- 
cated. In recent years, however, it has 
become apparent that a number of in- 
sects of public health importance were 
becoming resistant to DDT and to one 
or another of the other insecticides. 
This has had a definite impact on the 
progress of disease control operations. 
In some 17 different countries species of 
Anopheles mosquitoes haye been con- 
firmed as physiologically resistant to 
insecticides. This problem demands new 
and intensive research work in the na- 
ture of the resistance process. 

Although antibiotic therapy has had 
a revolutionary impact on the practice 
of medicine, the recent emergence of 
staphylococcal strains marked by their 
communicability and virulence and by 
high resistance to the antibiotics has 
brought about a situation which many 
hospitals now recognize as the most im- 
mediately urgent of all problems in the 
field of infectious disease. In this coun- 
try alone the number of deaths from 
staphylococcal septicemia has increased 
almost 200 percent since 1949. 

Despite the fact that staphylococcal 
infection has been a common hazard 
of hospital confinement throughout the 
centuries, very little is known of the 
fundamental mechanisms involved in its 
relationship to men. With the discovery 
of the sulfonamides and antibiotics, 
fundamental research on the staphylo- 
cocci was dropped entirely. As a result 
of the everyday miracles following the 
use of these drugs, further investigation 
seemed unnecessary. Unfortunately, the 
problem was far from solved, and, in 
fact, the most recent evidence has dem- 
onstrated unequivocally that the emerg- 
ence of these troublesome strains of 
staphylococci actually parallels the in- 
troduction and widespread use of the 
antibiotics in specific localities through- 
out the world. At the present time, the 
most discouraging aspect of the problem 
is the overwhelming evidence that the 
staphylococci have the faculty for be- 
coming resistant to every antibiotic 
originally effective against them. Only 
through continuing intensive research 
ae be possible to overcome this set- 

ack. 

On Saturday morning I picked up my 
home town newspaper, the Montgomery, 
Ala., Advertiser. There I read an article 
to the effect that the fine hospital at the 
Air University, the greatest university of 
its kind in the United States, had to stop 
taking any more patients. Why? Be- 
cause of the staphylococcal infection 
which has been growing by leaps and 
bounds and bringing so much concern 
and distress to so many hospitals 
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throughout the Nation. Yet we know 
that at one time through the use of 
insecticides, and more recently by means 
of antibiotics, it has been possible to 
eliminate much of that type of infection. 
But the infection now has become re- 
sistant. It has become more or less ex- 
empt from the actions of insecticides and 
powerful antibiotics. 

So epidemics are raging in the hos- 
pitals today, just as in the case of the 
Air University Hospital in Alabama, 
which has had to stop taking any more 
patients until it is possible to rid the 
hospital of the dread infection. 

It is only through intensive research 
such as is contemplated and provided 
for in the pending resolution that it will 
be possible to find the answer to this in- 
fection, together with the answers to 
the many other infections and diseases 
which befall and plague mankind. 

Mr. President, I have set forth briefly 
the provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 
41, summarized the reasons why the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
believes it should be enacted, and indi- 
cated in some small degree a few of the 
areas in which medical and health re- 
search authorized under Senate Joint 
Resolution 41 will inevitably advance 
the health sciences for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

Senate Joint Resolution 41, of which 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral, the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], and many 
other Senators are cosponsors, in simple 
terms sets forth our belief that disease 
is a universal threat to the family of 
man, and that we must unite our med- 
ical research efforts to wipe out this 
threat. It accepts the fact that no na- 
tion has a monopoly on medical research 
and that our own self-interest dictates 
a maximum effort toward the rapid 
pooling of the fruits of such research. 
It lays out a path that leads to under- 
standing and peace. 

Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, speaking for 
the American Medical Association, well 
declared: 

There is a growing recognition that medi- 
cine, with its resources and its influence 
fully mobilized, can perhaps do more for 
world peace than all the billions of dollars 
being poured into armaments, 


More than 300 years ago an old Eng- 
lish philosopher declared: 


If every man would but mend a man, the 
world would all be mended. 


The approval of this joint resolution 
and its implementation will light a 
beacon in America which all mankind 
will see. Although it is a small beacon, 
its light will shine the more brightly be- 
cause of the gloom which today pervades 
the earth. 

And who can say that this beacon 
will not serve to encourage the kindling 
of others, which together may illumine 
the way not only in life and health for 
the victims of disease and suffering, but 
for all mankind to find the way to peace 
and understanding? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Words are diffi- 
cult to express my approval and grati- 
tuge to the Senator from Alabama for 
his continued leadership in this body 
and in the Nation in the fields of health 
and medical research. I believe Senate 
Joint Resolution 41 is merely another 
symbol of his creative and imaginative 
role in this respect. In particular, I am 
grateful to him for his insistence that 
the new Institute of International Health 
and Medical Research be operated by the 
National Institutes of Health, and not by 
the Department of State. Despite my 
great respect and admiration for the De- 
partment of State, I feel that the Sena- 
tor from Alabama is essentially correct 
in insisting that the proposed Institute 
shall not be an instrument of diplomacy 
or foreign policy, but rather an instru- 
ment of human health. 

What we are interested in is a program 
of doctor-to-doctor, of scientist-to- 
scientist relationship, regardless of ide- 
ologies, regardless of anything which 
might separate nations. It seems to me 
that nothing so unites nations as prob- 
lems of human health and human suffer- 
ing. In a way, Shakespeare expressed 
it movingly when he said: 


Prick us and we bleed. 


That is true of all mankind. Kipling 
said it in a little more colloquial sense 
when he wrote: 


The colonel's lady and Judy O'Grady are 
sisters under the skin. 


The truth of this was brought home to 
me recently when I was asked by the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Can- 
cer Research to present grants to the 
Ambassadors of Belgium, Sweden, and 
Denmark, in Washington, D.C. I was 
asked to do this because, in those coun- 
tries overseas, were great medical re- 
searchers who had made important dis- 
coveries in the field of cancer research 
which could be furthered with the pri- 
vate funds advanced by the Damon 
Runyon Memorial Research Fund. 

When I was presenting the checks to 
the ambassadors in Washington, I said 
that I was dedicating them to the val- 
liant struggle of our Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles. It seemed to me 
that the ceremony which took place in 
the Capitol served to indicate how all 
mankind is united by these diseases, 
which, as the Senator from Alabama has 
said, cross every boundary, every border, 
and every frontier. The scientists in 
their laboratories in Belgium, Denmark, 
and Sweden are seeking methods to cure 
the disease which has struck down the 
American Secretary of State, 3,000 or 
4,000 miles away. 

I believe the Senator from Alabama 
is entirely correct in pointing out that 
these are questions which relate to the 
whole world. He tells us, for example, 
how a virus which originated in distant 
Asia within the past few years has 
stricken, immobilized, and in some in- 
stances claimed the lives of Americans. 
No person on the face of the earth, re- 
gardless of where he may live, is immune 
from disease. Neither is he insulated 
from the benefits which can come from 
the legislation which is being sponsored 
in the Senate today. 
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I do not like to talk about personal 
problems or personal experiences, but I 
think, perhaps, I myself, as much as 
any other Member of the Senate, can 
appreciate Senate Joint Resolution 41, 
of which I am privileged to be a co- 
sponsor. When I was told last August 
by my doctors that they had diagnosed 
a malignancy in me, I also was told by 
them that my chances for recovery were 
advanced and improved greatly because 
of cobalt radiation. Lo and behold, cobalt 
radiation represents the joint and mu- 
tual efforts of the scientists, doctors, and 
medical researchers of the United States 
and Canada. - The ingenuity represented 
by our friends in Canada has crossed the 
frontier to help me, a resident and Sena- 
tor of the United States, but beyond all 
that, a resident of the world. 

It seems to me that when a man, a 
woman, or a child is sick, even more 
than being a resident of a particular 
country, that person is a part of the 
great family of man. The joint resolu- 
tion which the Senator from Alabama 
is advancing today is designed to benefit 
the family of man. 

This measure is not for the United 
States alone or for Canada alone or for 
Great Britain alone or for Italy alone. 
Instead, it is for all mankind. 

So far as I am concerned—and I know 
I speak for the Senator from Alabama— 
I care not whether the scientist who 
finally solves the dreadful riddle of can- 
cer or multiple sclerosis or muscular dis- 
trophy or massive coronary attacks lives 
in my State of Oregon or in Alabama or 
in the Soviet Union or in Afghanistan or 
in France or anywhere else on the planet. 
The point is—as all of us know— 
that such great discoveries, regardless of 
where they may be made, will help every 
member of the human race. 

I have spoken overly long and with 
some emotion, Mr. President. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to be a cosponsor of this 
measure. I believe that many of the 
things the Senate does will be forgotten, 
when the joint resolution creating the 
National Advisory Council for Interna- 
tional Medical Research and the Na- 
tional Institute for International Medi- 
cal Research, as parts of our great 
national institutes of health, will be 
serving mankind everywhere on earth. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] for the very 
fine contribution he has made to this 
debate. I know that no one, either in or 
out of the Senate, has a greater interest 
in, or is more sincerely devoted to, the 
cause of the health of the American 
people and the health of all peoples than 
is the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon. He is always diligent, always 
pressing forward, always doing all in his 
power and seizing every opportunity to 
press the battle against disease, disabil- 
ity, and suffering, and for the health, the 
welfare, and the strength of our people 
and of all peoples. He is one of the 
sponsors of this joint resolution. It is 
not the joint resolution of the Senator 
from Alabama; it is now the joint reso- 
lution of all of us. The Senator from 
Oregon has made a very distinct contri- 
bution to the joint resolution, and I wish 
to thank him. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. 
ator from Alabama. 

I should like to ask his indulgence 
while I request unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD 
an article which I wrote for the Pro- 
gressive magazine in October 1958. The 
article deals with this general program, 
and in the article I stress the great med- 
ical legacy of the Senator from Alabama. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Progressive magazine, October 
1958] 


Next THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL YEAR 


(By Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon) 

“The groundwork of all happiness is 
health.” (Leigh Hunt, 1821.) 

I have a proposal which I believe might 
stir all mankind. We have just concluded 
the International Geophysical Year, during 
which the nations of the world spent some 
18 months studying the earth and its envi- 
ronment. This ranged from outer space to 
caves and crevasses, from Antarctica to the 
steaming jungles of the Amazon and Congo. 
New mountains of ore were discovered, to say 
nothing of 40 percent more ice than anybody 
thought existed in the polar regions. 

Now, what of an International Medical 
Year, to be held beginning early in 1961, 
under the auspices of the newly inaugurated 
President of the United States? This would 
afford time to prepare for the undertaking. 

Such a project could mobilize all the 
world’s skills, knowledge, and facilities for an 
all-out onslaught against heart disease, 
against the grim series of malignant dis- 
eases known as cancer, against malaria, 
against the blinding glaucoma which plagues 
the Orient, and against all the other sinister 
maladies that kill and torment members of 
-the human race. 

An International Medical Research and 
Health- Year was proposed by Adlai E. Ste- 
venson in an eloquent commencement ad- 
dress to the students of Michigan State Uni- 
-versity last June. The vast potential signifi- 
cance of this idea was brought home to me 
recently when I read the letter of a young 
American doctor, Thomas A. Dooley, treating 
natives in the swamps of Vietnam. He wrote 
that the effect of tender medical care on 
these forsaken people could be Christ-Hke 
‘in power and simplicity.” The idea occurred 
-to me again, when I noticed that, during 
both 1956 and 1957, not more than 1 percent 
of our foreign-aid funds were used for health 
measures, Yet what could have a more 
favorable and enduring impact on our friends 
overseas than clinics to reduce the tragic 
rate of infant mortality, to cope with ma- 
laria, to eliminate the bacteria-nurtured dis- 
eases which snuff out so many young lives 
in Asia and Africa before even the age of 35 
is reached? 

Nor would an IMY—meaning International 
Medical Year—be without immense potential 
benefits to America itself. Despite our 
vaunted standard of living, the male resi- 
‘dents of the United States have a shorter 
life expectancy than the males of no fewer 
than seven other countries—Holland, Great 
Britain, New Zealand, Israel, Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark. And, although Soviet med- 
ical education is quite a bit less thorough 
than our, Russia today is producing four 
times as many doctors annually as we do: 
about 25,000 as compared with 6,000. Rus- 
sia has 164 doctors for each 100,000 people 
as contrasted with our 130 per each 100,000. 
And we in the United States cannot afford to 
ignore the increasing number of deaths in 
this country each year from cancer, elimbing 
ion from 211,000 in 1950 to 250,000 in 


I thank the Sen- 
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Furthermore, I believe the political cli- 
mate is right in the United States for such 
a proposal as IMY. In a world racked by 
war and rumors of war, hopeful tidings 
often escape public notice. This is par- 
ticularly true in the realm of politics, where 
Cassandra-like wailing can become an oc- 
cupational disease. 

Yet, I would confidently declare that one 
of the truly auspicious events of our era is 
the ever-increasing support of research on 
the frontiers of medical science by the U.S. 
Government. Indeed, it is little short of 
miraculous that Congress has been able to 
achieve this goal during a period when the 
executive branch of the Government is head- 
ed by a President whose budget actually 
had discouraged such a program. 

Perhaps this overwhelming challenge 
helps to explain my answer when people ask 
for my opinion of the outstanding legisla- 
tive feats with which I have been associated. 
They expect me to enumerate spectacular 
bills such as statehood for Alaska, repeal 
of the Federal freight tax, or funds for the 
1-million-kilowatt John Day Dam on the 
Columbia River. Instead, I reply: 

“The vast increase in appropriations for 
medical research generally and cancer re- 
search in particular.” 

The efforts of the Government in this 
category center at the National Institutes 
of Health, in the green Maryland country- 
side near Bethesda. Research is carried on 
here by some of the Nation's most eminent 
medical scientists. I rejoice that some of 
us recently were able to secure congressional 
approval of adequate salaries for these gifted 
men and women. In addition, the National 
Institutes provide substantial grants to med- 
ical schools, clinics, private laboratories, hos- 
pitals, and other places throughout the 48 
States where promising avenues of medical 
exploration have been opened. 

Here is how Federal funds for the various 
separate divisions of the NIH have been 
progressively expanded in the 4 fiscal years 
since I came to the Senate: 
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and blindness 


Shamefully enough, the budgets of the 
Eisenhower administration literally, on oc- 
casion, have recommended reductions in 
appropriations for the National Cancer In- 
stitute. But Senators who had seen such 
illustrious. colleagues as Vandenberg, Taft, 

and Neely die lingeringly of can- 
cer, would not hold still for this kind of 
economy. They rallied behind the Nation’s 
premier political figure in the field of public 
health, Senator Lister HILL, of Alabama, to 
make available for research into cancer, 
heart disease, and blindness at least a frac- 
tion of what we invest in armaments and 
other weapons of destruction. 

This reveals why Senator HILL is my first 
choice to be American chairman of IMY. 
Few people outside the inner citadel of 
medical science are such symbols of concern 
for health as this southern liberal, who has 
served in Congress since 1923 and whose 
grandfather and father before him were 
eminent physicians. The author of the Hill- 
Burton hospital act and other medical legis- 
lation comes by his interest as a matter of 
rightful legacy. His father, Dr. Luther L. 
Hill, was the first American surgeon to per- 
form a successful suture of the human 
heart. He had studied in London under the 
great British scientist, Sir Joseph Lister, and 
this is how Dr. Hill’s son received his name. 
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Lister HNL works successfully with other 
people, for a humorous and kindly dispo- 
sition affirms the sincerity of his solicitude 
for human suffering. He has rallied bi- 
partisan support for his pioneering efforts in 
health legislation from such responsible Re- 
publicans as Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
of Maine. Another effective lieutenant is 
Mrs. Mary Lasker, the beautiful and wealthy 
founder of the National Health Education 
Committee, whose presence in Washington 
is almost invariable when Senator HILL and 
some of the rest of us are fighting for ade- 
quate funds to support the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

These citizens—and many others—could 
give vitality to America’s participation in an 
International Medical Year. And IM. 
originating in the United States, might help 
to instill in Americans a renewed apprecia- 
tion for the wonders of medical research, 
I remember a day in the Senate, some 
months ago, when some of the lack of this 
appreciation was vividly impressed upon 
me. 

I had recently passed the great Senate 
caucus room where a hearing was underway 
of the Senate Rackets Committee. The huge 
marble hall was crowded. At least two 
dozen reporters thronged the press tables. 
The klieg lights of television flooded the 
place. Radio microphones were placed at 
strategic intervals to catch every word. Some 
wretched racketeer from a strife-ridden labor 
union was on the witness stand, testifying 
reluctantiy to his thefts from the union 
membership, 

My wife and I had as our guests two nurses 
from the fine teaching hospital at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School. We 
thought they would be interested in attend- 
ing a hearing before Senator LISTER HILL'S 
subcommittee on National Cancer Institute 
appropriations, in the basement of the Capi- 
tol Building. The witnesses were two of 
America’s foremost doctors, Sidney Farber of 
the Children’s Cancer Research Foundation, 
and Isador Ravdin of the American College 
of Surgeons and University of Pennsylvania. 
Quietly, they talked of a possible break- 
through employing chemotherapy as a 
method of treating cancer, and of the fact 
that viruses might be the etiological agent 
for cancer in human beings: They described 


the direction: which cancer research ought 


to follow during the years directly ahead. 

In that room, besides four or five of us 
from the Senate, were our two Oregon nurse 
guests and Mrs. Mary Lasker and a few of 
her personal friends. There was not one 
newspaper reporter, not one TV camera, no 
microphones, no flash bulletins, no com- 
munication to the public from the green- 
felt table where Drs. Ravdin and Farber 
were somberly testifying. 

I thought of the vast panoply of com- 
munication which has been brought to bear 
on a labor racketeer’s testimony upstairs. 
And I thought, too, of the 250,000 Americans 
who had died agonizingly of cancer in 1957, 
and of the hundreds of helpless child pa- 
tients under Dr. Farber’s care for leuke- 
mia, the deadly cancer of the blood. It 
seemed to me, in this moment, that an 
International Medical Year, centering in our 
own country where skills exist so abund- 
antly in the realm of medicine, might help 
to achieve many p es. One of these 
could be a greater talent for separating the 
things of lasting value from those of only 
transitory importance. 

Mr. MCNAMARA, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr, McNAMARA. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from Alabama, the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, on which I have the 
honor to serve, for the fine presentation 
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he has made here today. Again I con- 
gratulate him for the tremendous 
amount of work he has put into this 
program, which is merely an extension 
to the world of the Hill-Burton Act, an 
act which, by its existence and its ap- 
plication in this country, already has 
greatly benefited mankind. 

I suppose it would be impossible even 
to begin to estimate the number of years 
which have been added to the lifespan of 
the people of the United States and of 
the people of other countries by the 
activities of the Senator from Alabama 
over the years in the area to which Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 41 relates. 

Again let me say that I am glad to be 
a cosponsor of the joint resolution; and 
I assure him of all the cooperation I can 
give him in any way to see that this 
measure becomes law at this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan. 
He is a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare which 
held hearings on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 41 and from which the joint resolu- 
tion was reported. As a member of the 
committee, he has made many fine con- 
tributions to the progress of the pending 
joint resolution. He is always in at- 
tendance at the meetings of the commit- 
tee; and whenever any matter concern- 
ing the health of the American people 
is before the committeee we know that 
the Senator from Michigan will be there, 
will make fine, constructive contribu- 
tions, and will play his full part as a 
valiant warrior in the battle for the 
health of the American people and for 
the health of all peoples. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I can- 

not add anything to the valuable pres- 
entation and exposition of Senate Joint 
Resolution 41 which already have been 
made by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, who, on behalf of the 
committee, has reported the joint reso- 
lution, with a recommendation that it 
be passed. 
Many of us have joined in sponsor- 
ing this proposed legislation. But I 
think all of us agree that of greatest 
importance has been the leadership of 
the senior Senator from Alabama, both 
in the preparation of the joint resolu- 
tion, then in the hearings which were 
conducted before the Senate committee, 
and now in the consideration of the 
joint resolution on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. As other Senators have previously 
stated, this joint resolution is another 
step and another milestone in his long 
record of seeking the enactment of 
measures to improve the health of the 
people of the United States and the 
health of the peoples of all the world. 

As the Senator from Alabama has so 
ably pointed out, such knowledge does 
not belong to any one country; it be- 
longs to all the countries of the world. 
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If this joint resolution becomes law, 
it will enable our Government to en- 
courage the collaboration of the great 
scientists and the great physicians of 
the world, to pool their existing knowl- 
edge and to pool their facilities for re- 
search and to search for new means to 
combat disease. As he has said, that 
effort will not only be directed toward 
finding means to combat the grim kill- 
ers of mankind, but it will also be di- 
rected to searching for means to prevent 
disease and also means to make possible 
the full use of the physical and mental 
capabilities of man. 

So I am very happy the Senator from 
Alabama is pressing the joint resolu- 
tion, which he himself introduced in the 
first place. I hope the joint resolution 
will soon be enacted by the Congress, 
and will become the law. 

I know that all of us, in our preoccu- 
pation with the daily affairs of this body 
and of the country, may forget that 
peoples throughout the world, particu- 
larly peoples in less favored lands, are 
struggling every day against disease and 
for fuller use of their physical and 
mental capabilities; but many of them 
are denied, because of disease, their full 
opportunity to participate even in the 
ordinary affairs of life. 

So I am glad the Senator from Ala- 
bama, in his imaginative way, is advo- 
cating so strongly this joint resolution, 
which reminds us of the elemental fact 
that men and women everywhere are 
still—as they always have been—strug- 
gling against disease. I am glad we 
shall have an opportunity to play a 
small part in that eternal fight. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky. 
He, too, is one of the cosponsors of the 
joint resolution. It is as much his meas- 
ure as it is mine. We have joined hand 
in hand in our efforts to have the joint 
resolution passed by the Senate. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that for a 
number of years the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Kentucky and I have been 
privileged to serve on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
on its Subcommittee on Health. There 
never has been a time when the Senator 
from Kentucky has not been there, 
working and doing his best to advance 
the cause of the health of the American 
people. 

He speaks with very special and com- 
manding authority in regard to this 
joint resolution, because, as we well re- 
call, for some time he was our coun- 
try’s very distinguished Ambassador to 
India. While he was in India, among 
her millions of people—many of them 
suffering from disadvantages, many of 
them underprivileged, and many of them 
sick and diseased—he had an opportu- 
nity to appreciate even better the possi- 
bilities which lie in the enactment of 
this joint resolution. He speaks with 
authority. 

Mr. President, since I have referred to 
India, there comes to my mind, in think- 
ing of the Senator from Kentucky, the 
words of Kipling A first-class fighting 
man.” 

That is what the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is, Mr. President. We rejoice that 
he has fought side by side with us in 
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this battle for the health of the Ameri- 
can people and for the health of all 
other people. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, we rarely 
have an opportunity to consider legisla- 
tion that represents such a dramatic step 
forward in furthering our humanitarian 
and democratic ideals as does the inter- 
national health and medical research 
resolution which we are considering 
now. 

Not only is this resolution an imagina- 
tive and provocative one, but it gives us 
a solid foundation for making new con- 
tributions to world health. 

Essentially, the bill provides for 
heightened international cooperation 
and coordination in health and medical 
research through such means as grants 
and loans here and abroad, the exchange 
of scientists and other research workers, 
the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation, and the conduct and plan- 
ning of international research projects. 

Our Nation is becoming increasingly 
aware of the value of basic research in 
the prevention and control of disease 
and sickness. Our own doctors and re- 
search scientists have made spectacular 
discoveries. The bill recognizes that this 
progress could be compounded many 
times by more efiective and efficient co- 
ordination with similar specialists around 
the world. 

Speaking as president of the American 
Medical Association at the recent hear- 
ings on Senate Joint Resolution 41, Dr. 
Gunnar Gundersen made this potent 
argument for international cooperation: 


Our association— 


He said— 

feels that medicine has no geographic boun- 
daries, for it is truly an international science 
for the benefit of everyone. Furthermore, ve 
believe that only through coordinated effort 
can physicians throughout the world bring 
to their people the maximal health benefits 
that modern medicine can provide. 


Consider, for a moment, how essen- 
tially international in origin our medical 
progress has been. Penicillin came from 
Great Britain. Microbiology came from 
Holland. Bacteriology was developed by 
Pasteur in France. Insulin came from 
Canada. Cortisone came from the 
United States. 

Unfortunately, it is not only the cures 
for disease that are international. Peo- 
ples of all parts of the world share com- 
mon problems of sickness and disability. 
In an era of rapid and easy transporta- 
tion and communication, there is a grow- 
ing danger. A striking example of this 
was the Asian flu that swept this country, 
and many others, in 1957. We learned 
then, conclusively, that our health and 
safety are closely tied to the measures 
taken by these other countries to control 
and conquer this common enemy. 

In considering any legislation, I am 
well aware that one of our first thoughts 
must be of the cost involved. But in ex- 
amining the cost of this particular pro- 
gram, I believe there can be no question 
that $50 million is a small sum to pay for 
the unlimited health and medical bene- 
fits that will result. It is less than $1 of 
every $100 spent by Americans each year 
on tobacco products. It is less than $1 
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out of every $200 spent on alcoholic bev- 
erages. Would not these $50 million be 
better spent than the nearly $300 million 
we spend annually on chewing gum 
alone? This is an investment which has 
no limit on the possible returns in better 
health and good will. 

I endorse wholeheartedly the state- 
ment of Dr. Howard A. Rusk, professor of 
medicine and associate editor of the 
New York Times, who stated: 

I feel that this bill gives us two great op- 
portunities—first, to uncover something that 
may help us to live longer, happier, more 
productive, and healthier lives. And second, 
I know of no other way that we can let the 
world know how we feel about sharing these 
things and about the dignity of the indi- 
vidual in our democratic way of life, than 
this, as the interest phase of the program. 


Passage of this resolution should bring 
each of us a sense of personal pride and 
gratification for a substantial contribu- 
tion to the eternal struggle for better 
health. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I deem 
it a high privilege to rise in support of 
Senate Joint Resolution 41, the Inter- 
national Health and Medical Research 
Act of 1959, introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator frcm Alabama, whose 
legislative contributions to health and 
medicine in this country have indeed 
been significant. 

How rare an occasion it is when, dur- 
ing the course of a legislative hearing, 
no witness appears to testify in oppo- 
sition to the bill or resolution under 
consideration. That such a situation de- 
veloped in the case of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 41 is a singular tribute to its 
merit. 

Perhaps it may be truly said that this 
resolution is directed at the enemies of 
life itself—heart disease, tuberculosis, 
cerebral palsy, cancer, and all their crip- 
pling and disabling allies. 

It is designed to marshal the scientific 
skills and resources of this Nation and 
all other nations in a worldwide attack 
on sickness and disease, for sickness and 
disease are not confined by national 
boundaries or even an iron curtain. 
They may be found in every society. 

Dr. Gundersen, president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, brought 
sharply to focus the need for an Amer- 
ican partnership and participation in 
worldwide medical research when he told 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee: 

Today, more than ever before, medical men 
all over the world are interdependent. Con- 
sequently, physicians in America are inter- 
ested not only in exporting new develop- 
ments in the art and science of medicine, 
but we also are equally anxious to import 
new techniques and discoveries by our col- 
leagues in other countries. Worldwide 

in medicine can continue in the 
future only through the free exchange of 


ideas between medical scientists in all coun- 
tries. 


Dr. Paul Dudley White, the well- 
known heart specialist, and Dr. Howard 
Rusk, chairman of the department of 
medicine at New York University, in 
moving testimony, strongly cited the 
need for international understanding 
and cooperation in the field of medicine, 
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Dr. Rusk pointed out the international 
character of medical research when he 
stated: 

Medicine has never been anything but in- 
ternational. You can go back in history, 
and it is the most beautiful evidence of in- 
ternationalism that exists in the world. 


Mr. President, there is a vast reser- 
voir of unused scientific talent and 
scientific talent handicapped by lack of 
funds to carry on basic research. It was 
pointed out in committee, for example, 
that a distinguished pathfinder in re- 
search concerning the cell, a field where 
trained men are rare, is struggling along 
in a laboratory in Sweden with limited 
funds, when only a small increase in 
his budget could double his research 
activities. 

The key which will unlock the door to 
cancer and other diseases which ravage 
mankind may be found some day in 
this or other small laboratories. 

Mr. President, the objective of Senate 
Joint Resolution 41 has been best stated 
by its distinguished author, the Senior 
Senator from Alabama. In the Sen- 
ator’s own words, the resolution is to 
make possible “an international mobili- 
zation for war—a cooperative war 
against disease and disability, those his- 
toric enemies of all men and peoples.” 

I strongly urge the adoption of this 
resolution. 

Mr. President, at this time I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


VISIT OF POLISH WOMEN SUB- 
JECTED TO SURGICAL AND MED- 
ICAL EXPERIMENTS BY NAZI 
DOCTORS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I feel 
privileged to call the attention of the 
Senate to the presence in the Capitol at 
this time of some very distinguished 
ladies who during the past few months 
have been guests in this country. These 
women are from Poland. They are the 
survivors of medical and surgical experi- 
mentation by Nazi doctors in World War 
II. They were forced to submit to sur- 
gical experiments involving muscle and 
bone transplanting. They were also 
used as involuntary human guinea pigs 
in sulfanilamide experiments. Massive 
infections were produced in the legs of 
these women. They have had many 
operations since then. 

Mr. President, I suppose some may say 
that it is better we should forget these 
things. But this is our trouble; most of 
us have forgotten. It is precisely be- 
cause the world had forgotten these 
women that their ordeal did not end 
when they left the Ravensbrueck Con- 
centration Camp in 1945. It is neces- 
sary for us to be reminded that the ac- 
counts have never been squared. No 
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amount of money can ever compensate 
these women for their suffering, yet they 
have yet to receive any pensions or com- 
pensation from the German Govern- 
ment. Other concentration-camp vic- 
tims have received payment, so there is 
no question of a precedent. 

In any event, these ladies have been 
brought to this country for medical and 
surgical treatment and home care. 
They were brought to the United States 
by the same group of volunteer Ameri- 
cans who undertook the historic project 
which has made such good will for the 
United States in the Far East. I refer 
to the project which made it possible for 
25 Hiroshima maidens to come to the 
United States for reconstructive surgery 
that helped to restore their disfigured 
faces or deformed arms and legs. 

As in the case of the Hiroshima 
maidens, the Polish ladies have lived 
with American families in communities 
from coast to coast. They have had a 
chance to see something of this Nation. 
But, most important of all, they have 
been able to be close to the hearts of 
our people. In turn, they have been 
excellent ambassadors. They go back 
to Poland next week. They will take 
with them vivid recollections of their 
trip here, of the good will they found 
wherever they went, and of the warm 
sympathy of the American people. 

Ladies from Poland, we honor your 
presence among us today. We are 
proud to have had you with us in this 
country, and we offer you every good 
wish for your return and for your health 
and happiness. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. CARLSON.. I am very pleased to 
yield to the very distinguished acting 
majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
join the distinguished acting minority 
leader in extending greetings and best 
wishes to the ladies from Poland who 
underwent such terrible torture in years 
gone by, and who—as the Senator from 
Kansas has so aptly stated—today serve 
as reminders that evil does exist in the 
world, reminders of some things which 
should never be forgotten. We hope 
that from their experience there may 
come some benefits in the way of better 
understandings, better feelings, mutual 
tolerance, and fuller recognition of the 
needs of all mankind. 

So I am delighted to join the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas in welcom- 
ing these ladies to the United States. I 
hope that upon their return they will, in 
our behalf, carry to their own people our 
best wishes for their success in the future, 
and the universal hope that before too 
long it will be possible to achieve a degree 
of universal peace which will react to 
the benefit of all mankind. 

Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
words of the distinguished acting major- 
— 3 are, I know, greatly appreciated 

yall. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
deeply appreciative of the opportunity 
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the Senator from Kansas has given me 
to speak on this occasion. 

I hope the Senate will forgive me if I 
speak in a rather personal way of these 
courageous women and their visit to 
this country. 

I am speaking, not only for myself, 
but also for my father, who is not here 
to speak for himself. Fifty years ago 
he came to this country from Russian- 
occupied Poland. He came to the United 
States to escape tyranny and to find 
opportunity. I can remember standing 
long hours at his knee, as he told me of 
his homeland and of the kind of people 
from which he and I sprang. 

I am sure that if he were here today, 
he would say to these countrywomen of 
his that what he found in the United 
States justified the sacrifice which was 
involved in his coming to this country. 
He found in the United States a love 
of liberty and unparalleled opportunity. 
More than that, and of even more signi- 
ficance, in terms of these ladies, he 
found in the United States compassion 
and a great heart for the unfortunate 
and the oppressed. 

He told me many stories illustrating 
that the Polish people are courageous, 
‘and have intense pride in their tradi- 
‘tions, particularly in their tradition of 
freedom and love of liberty. He told 
me of their stoicism in the face of op- 
pression and tyranny, of their patience 
in the face of adversity, and of their 
fierce determination to fight always to 
maintain their integrity as a nation and 
the sacredness of their traditions. 

All America, I think, has been touched 
by the story of these ladies. All Amer- 
ica has been shocked, in the first in- 
stance, by the horrible. experience to 
which they were subjected, but also has 
been touched, ultimately, by the re- 
sources of spirit and heart which have 
made it possible for them to turn their 
backs on the terror of the past and to 
look to the future with hope and with 
confidence in their ability to deal with 
life as they find it. 

The Senators from New York [Mr. 
Javirs and Mr. Keatine] and I had 
what I found to be a most moving ex- 
perience this noon in meeting with 
these ladies. It was moving because 
we could see on their faces and in their 
eyes the character, the courage, and the 
firm belief in freedom and in the ulti- 
mate compassion of mankind which 
have made it possible for them to put 
the past behind them and to live for 
the future. 

Iam grateful to my distinguished col- 
leagues for the interest they have taken 
in my father’s countrywomen. I shall 
not repeat the story of these ladies, 
which already has been touched upon 
by my colleague, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], and 
will also be touched upon by the dis- 
tinguished Senators from New York. 

However, Mr. President, I should like 
to obtain unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, in 
connection with my remarks, a state- 
ment I have prepared, which outlines 
some of the considerations which I think 
may be of interest to the Senate, and 
also a statement which is a chronologi- 
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cal outline of the steps taken by the 
Ravensbrueck Lapins and groups acting 


on their behalf to obtain indemnification 
from the Federal Republic of West Ger- 


many. 


I cannot close without paying particu- 
lar tribute to Mr. Norman Cousins and 
to Miss Caroline Ferriday for the dedi- 
cation and the interest they have given 
to this project, without which it would 


not have materialized. 


I thank the Senator from Kansas for 
yielding to me, Mr. President; and I now 
ask that the two matters to which I 
have referred be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the memorandum were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recor, as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUSKIE ON THE 
RAVENSBRUECK LAPINS 

I should like to add a few words of sin- 
cere praise for the dedicated efforts of Mr. 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, and of Caroline Ferriday, 
who took the trouble to interest themselves 


.in the problems of the Polish survivors of 


the surgical brutalities practiced by Nazi 
physicians during the darkest moments of 
the Second World War. 

Credit also should be given to the Pan- 
American Airlines for providing free trans- 


-portation for the 30 women who are making 


their visit to this country, and to the in- 
dividuals in private life who, through public 
donations, have made free medical diagnosis 
and treatment possible. 

It is significant, I think, that even now, a 
decade and a half after the end of the war, 
we are still far from haying achieved sub- 
stantial justice for these victims of some of 
the most inhuman actions on record. It is 
to be hoped that the Federal Republic of 
West Germany will find it possible to sup- 
port the resolution adopted by its own Cab- 
inet as long ago as July 26, 1951, when the 
Federal Government of West Germany rec- 
ognized, in the Cabinet resolution, the 
existing moral obligation in cases of special 
need to grant effective aid to such victims 
of medical experiment as were persecuted 
for reasons of race, religion, ideology, or po- 
litical conviction. For nearly 10 years, va- 
rious groups and individuals have attempted 


to persuade the Government of West Ger- 
many that it has an obligation to these 


courageous women, 

It does not seem unfair to suggest that 
the German Government has been able to 
find an unusual number of obstacles in the 
way of taking effective action. In some 
cases, the German Government has said 
that money was not the real problem; that 
the real stumbling block lay in the fact 
that there were no diplomatic relations 
between Poland and the Federal Republic. 
The Polish representatives then proposed 
that, until such time as diplomatic rela- 
tions were established, the matter be han- 
dled by the International Red Cross. This 
was rejected by the German Ministry of 


Foreign Affairs. 


Last year Mr. Norman Cousins went to 
Warsaw and arranged to bring 35 of the 
Ravensbrueck Lapins to the United States 


for physical and psychological rehabilita- 


tion, At the same time, Mr. Cousins held 


discussions with officials of the West Ger- 


man Government and gained an agreement 
that the German Government's objections 
about dealing with nationals of an un- 
state would not hold once the 


Lapins were outside Poland and a respon- 
sible committee to represent them was or- 


“ganized in the United States. 


Twenty-seven of these ladies arrived in 
this country on December 23, 1958. In Feb- 


‘against the Federal Republic 
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ruary of this year, the original group was 
augmented by eight additional Lapins. On 
February 27, Mr. Cousins was informed by 
the Press and Information Office of the 
German Embassy that in 30 cases, a de- 
cision had been made to pay $1,000 each as 
a contribution to the healing costs, pro- 
vided that these Polish women were then 
in the United States. 

On April 16, the American representatives 


-of the Lapins group met with an official of 


the German Government in Washington. 
They advised him that all concerned ap- 
preciated the Government's offer of $1,000 
per Lapin, but that the funds could not be 
accepted if acceptance would prejudice ne- 
gotiations for payment of pensions or com- 
pensation, 

From this point forward, the situation 
seems to have reached a stalemate. Ap- 
parently, partly because of the strong oppo- 
sition of the West German Finance Minis- 
try. Since the German Government appar- 
ently already has on file medical reports 
which demonstrate that the victims now 
in the United States are entitled to maxi- 
mum compensation under the prevailing 
rules, it is hard to understand the reasons 
for any further delay. 

It is to be hoped that the visit of the 
Ravensbrueck Lapins to our Nation's Capital 
will serve to dramatize the necessity for a 
prompt and just settlement of their claims 
of West 
Germany, 

CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINE OF STEPS TAKEN BY 
THE RAVENSBRUECK LAPINS AND GROUPS 
ACTING ON THEIR BEHALF To OBTAIN IN- 
DEMNIFICATION FROM THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
or WEST GERMANY 


1951 


July 26: Cabinet of Federal Republic of 
West Germany passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

“The Federal Government, in recognition 
of the existing moral obligation is prepared 
in cases of special need to grant effective 
aid also to such victims of medical experi- 


ments as were persecuted for reasons of 


race, religion, ideology, or political convic- 
tion. * * * Victims of medical experiments 
who for other reasons are not entitled to file 
an indemnification claim shall not be ex- 
cluded from help insofar as they have sus- 
tained permanent injury to health by virtue 
of gross disregard of human rights.” 

The Human Rights Division of the United 
Nations transmitted to Bonn 12 dossiers on 
the Polish women victims of Nazi medical 
experiments. No action had been taken on 
these women by the Federal Government al- 
though a certain number of other victims 
had been given one-time grants. 

1956 


A revised and improved Federal compen- 
sation law, the so-called BEG, was enacted 
by the Germans. Under these laws only a 
select group were entitled to payments. 
Members of a resistance movement were ex- 
cluded—in direct violation of previous 
pledges made to allied authorities by the 
Federal Government. 

1957 


ZBOWID, a Polish organization devoted to 
helping war crimes victims obtain indem- 
nification, called together a special commis- 
sion consisting of Prof. Dr. Jan Glbrycht, 
‘dean of the medical division and director of 


legal medicine at the Cracow Judiciary; Prof. 


Dr. Karl Micheda, director of the first sur- 
gical clinic of the Medical Academy, Cracow; 
Dr. Josef Bogusz, director of Surgical Clinic, 
Cracow; and Dr. Jan Sehl, director of the 
Institute of Judicial Appraisal, Cracow. 

The commission, basing itself on the 
documents gathered by the Commission for 
German War Crimes in Poland (which had 


examine i all the Polish women victims in 
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1946), reexamined the 53 cases individually 
from both the clinical and medical stand- 
points. Their findings were taken by Dr. 
Sehn and Dr. Adam Zaharski, legal adviser 
to ZBOWID, to Bonn, and presented to Ad- 
visers Schulthe and Koppe, Dr. Blessin, 
Director of the Division and Commentator 
of the Compensation Law Ministerialrat, and 
an unknown delegate from the Foreign Min- 
istry. Basing their appeal on the 1951 Cab- 
inet decision, the two men asked the Ger- 
mans for compensation. 

The Germans replied that money was not 
the problem; the real stumbling block lay in 
the fact that there were no diplomatic re- 
lations between Poland and the Federal Re- 
public; difficulties of monetary exchange 
precluded payments. The Polish represen- 
tatives then proposed that, until such time 
as diplomatic relations were established, the 
matter be handled by the International Red 
Cross. The Germans replied that this de- 
cision would have to be made by the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. The Germans gave 
the ZBOWID representatives 9-page ques- 
tionnaires to be filled out by each of the 
53 Polish women. 

In November the delegates returned to 
Bonn and presented the questionnaires to 
the Ministry of Finance. The Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs flatly rejected the Interna- 
tional Red Cross proposal. However, they 
explained that this was not to be construed 
as a refusal of the victims’ claims. The Ger- 
mans said that the instant diplomatic re- 
lations were established with Poland they 
hoped to have all the claims revived by 
German experts. 

1958 

In the spring of this year Friends of 
ADIR., Inc., an American nonprofit cor- 
poration, supplied the Human Rights Divi- 
sion of the U.N. with complete documenta- 
tion on the 53 cases. This material was for- 
warded by the U.N. to Bonn. 

In November the U.N. transmitted this 
information to A.DIR.: 

“In notes verbales dated August 1 and 
October 16 the Federal Government stated 
that, because of the legal and practical 
difficulties it does not consider itself at pres- 
ent able to act upon requests submitted by 
persons who live in a country with which it 
does not maintain diplomatic relations. The 
Secretary General (of the U.N.) has renewed 
his assurances that he would be prepared 
to assist the Federal Government in any 
manner possible to overcome such diffi- 
culties.” 

Early in 1958 Caroline Ferriday, an execu- 
tive of Friends of A.D.LR., Inc., brought the 
problem of the Lapins to the attention of 
a group of Americans who had just com- 
pleted the highly successful Hiroshima Maid- 
ens project. This project brought 25 young 
women from Hiroshima, Japan, to the 
United States. The Hiroshima girls had 
been disfigured in the atomic explosion of 
August 1945. In the United States they re- 
ceived free plastic surgery, hospital care, and 
vocational training. They returned to 
Japan and are now living useful lives. 

Norman Cousins, chairman of this project, 
went to Warsaw and arranged to bring 35 
of the Ravensbrueck Lapins to the United 
States for physical and psychological re- 
habilitation. He also held discussions with 
the West German Government which agreed 
that its objections about dealing with na- 
tionals of an unrecognized State would not 
hold the moment the Lapins were outside 
Poland and a responsible committee to rep- 
resent them was organized in the United 
States. This paved the way for some action 
by Germany with respect to payments for 
the Lapins. 

Twenty-seven Lapins arrived in the United 
States on December 23. After a short stay 
in New York, the group broke up into two’s 
and three’s and went off to various parts of 
the United States where their treatment and 
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home care would take place. In Feb: 
the original group was augmented by eight 
additional Lapins. 

1959 


On February 27 Mr. Cousins received a let- 
ter from Herr J. Haas-Heye of the Press and 
Information Office of the German Embassy, 
Washington, D.C. It read as follows: 

“In 30 cases out of a total of 34 cases being 
investigated, a positive decision has been 
taken, i.e., to pay $1,000 each as a contribu- 
tion to the healing costs, provided that these 
Polish women are in the United States. In- 
vestigations of the four additional cases have 
not yet been concluded.” 

On March 2, Mr. Cousins wrote to Herr 
Haas-Heye as follows: 

“Many thanks for your letter of February 
27 with respect to the contribution of the 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland toward the 
healing costs of the Ravensbrueck victims of 
experimental medicine and surgery. The 
members of our Committee are most grate- 
ful to receive this genuine indication by 
your Government of its willingness to con- 
tribute toward the care of the ladies. What 
pleases us particularly is the creation of a 
happy atmosphere as a result of your letter, 
in which we can now proceed to the mat- 
ter of pensions and compensation. As I 
explained in my letter to Herr Borchardt, 
we are eager that a basis for such pensions 
and compensations be worked out as quickly 
as possible in view of the high interest in 
— — project by the American people at this 

me.“ 

On April 16, Messrs. Julian Bach and Ben- 
jamin Ferencz (an attorney retained by 
Friends of the A.D.I.R., Inc.) met with Herr 
Borchardt in Washington. They advised him 
that all concerned appreciated the Govern- 
ments’ offer of $1,000 per Lapin, but that the 
funds could not be accepted if acceptance 
would prejudice negotiations for payment of 
pensions or compensation. Mr. Ferencz ad- 
vised Herr Borchardt that he was proceeding 
at once to Bonn on behalf of the Lapins, 

Mr. Ferencz returned from Bonn on May 
12 and reported that discussions with all of 
the officials responsible for handling this 
matter were completely without avail. They 
were privately and personally sympathetic 
and recognized the need to do something, 
but were unable to withstand the strong 
opposition of the Finance Ministry. The Fi- 
nance Ministry’s arguments in opposition to 
payment were that the agitation in the 
United States was prompted by either po- 
litical or commercial motives. This indi- 
cates a total lack of comprehension concern- 
ing the activities of the hundreds of people 
who have participated in the Ravensbrueck 
Lapins project, giving freely of their time 
and energy. 

A more real argument of the Finance Min- 
istry was that it would prejudice the Ger- 
man position concerning other possible 
claims from persons behind the Iron Curtain. 
This argument is without merit. It is known 
in the Finance Ministry that there are only 
about 75 other cases of medical experiment 
victims in Poland and the West German 
Government itself is now in negotiation with 
the Yugoslav Government concerning pay- 
ments to persons in Yugoslavia.* 

Another point made by the Finance Min- 
istry was that they would have no way to 
examine the claimants in Poland or to verify 
the validity of the claims. This argument, 
too, is without merit, since a German dele- 
gation could easily proceed to Poland for the 
purpose of conducting whatever medical ex- 
aminations would be required. Indeed, this 
has already been done in connection with 
the planned visit of many of the victims 
to the United States. Reliable medical re- 


Poland and Yugoslavia are the only coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain with medical 
experiment victims. 
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ports are already on file in the Finance Min- 
istry in Bonn and already demonstrate that 
at least those victims now in the United 
States are entitled to the maximum compen- 
sation under the prevailing rules. 

Another point made by the Finance Min- 
istry was that they could not distinguish 
between those Polish nationals who are now 
resident in Poland and those who are tem- 
porarily in the United States, since that 
would encourage a flood of refugees across 
the border simply for the purpose of ob- 
taining German compensation. This argu- 
ment fails when one realizes the very lim- 
ited number of persons affected. Even if 75 
persons were to proceed from Poland to Ger- 
many to receive compensation—compensa- 
tion to which as human beings who suffered 
a terrible injury at the hands of the Ger- 
mans they are entitled—no great harm 
would be done and such a payment could 
in no way damage the present or future re- 
lations between West Germany and Poland. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. CARLSON. Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first of 
all, I, too, wish to thank the Senator 
from Kansas for giving us this oppor- 
tunity on the floor of the Senate to say 
a few words about the Ravensbrueck 
Lapins. 

Mr. President, I, to, will speak per- 
sonally for a moment. Like my disin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MusKIE], I, too, am the son 
of immigrant parents, who have come 
from a long line of people who, during 
the centuries, have felt the heel of the 
oppressor and the persecutor. We know 
what it means to be terrorized and bru- 
talized—perhaps not with the refine- 
ments of cruelty which have been visited 
upon the unfortunate victims who are 
with us today, but certainly enough to 
assault any human conscience. 

One thing all of us have learned the 
hard way is the specter which haunts 
mankind when totalitarian governments 
or despots—not the people—rule. 

The courageous ladies who are visiting 
the Capitol today are living examples to 
all of us of what can happen even to 
moral and religious faiths that are 
trampled upon and are all but de- 
stroyed—as in this case—when the peo- 
ple do not rule, but when others rule in 
their name, and usurp authority. 

Mr. President, what can we do to show 
our sympathy and our understanding? 
Of course we show hospitality and the 
warmth of the human heart. My col- 
league, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], spoke for all of us when he 
spoke with such feeling in that regard. 

We can try to help bind up the wounds 
of these people. In that regard, the 
German Federal Republic has already 
acknowledged its obligation to many 
other victims of Nazi brutality, and has 
spent enormous sums of money in that 
behalf. I think we have the right to ex- 
press the hope it will make acceptable 
amends to these victims. 

I understand the German Federal Re- 
public is already offering $1,000 toward 
the medical costs in the United States 
of each of these ladies, but that prob- 
lems of compensation or pension are 
complicated, according to the German 
Federal Republic, by the fact that it does 
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not have diplomatic relations with 
Poland. 

I say for myself, and probably it is 
true of many other Members of Con- 
gress, I shall make utmost efforts to 
facilitate the resolution of what appear 
to be of relatively lesser important con- 
siderations so there may be major con- 
sideration given to doing elemental 
justice in this case, as the German Fed- 
eral Republic has done in many other 
cases, I shall do my utmost in that re- 
gard. I know I will be joined in that 
effort by many colleagues. 

I close with an expression of apprecia- 
tion to Norman Cousins and his associ- 
ates who have made possible the visit to 
this country, and to Dr. William M. Hit- 
zig, of my own hometown of New York 
City, a great medical leader, for helping 
these ladies, as he has heretofore helped 
others who have been hurt in war, and 
to the organizations which have backed 
this whole effort. 

Again, Mr. President, we say welcome 
to these ladies. We shall try to help. 
Most of all, we extend to them our hu- 
man, heartfelt sympathy, and call at- 
tention to the lesson which their suf- 
fering so well teaches to the free world. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think it is par- 
ticularly fitting, although I know it 
was not timed that way, that the emi- 
nent Senator from Kansas should bring 
this matter to our attention on a day 
when our colleague from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] is sponsoring a bill for an inter- 
national health and research institute 
at the National Institutes of Health. 

There is quite a contrast between the 
very barbaric and inhuman tortures 
which were inflicted upon our guests 
from Poland and the fact that, at this 
very moment, the U.S. Senate is consid- 
ering a bill to authorize an expenditure 
of $50 million. This expenditure would 
be used, as proposed by the Senator 
from Alabama, to further medical re- 
search throughout the world, so that 
human suffering may be alleviated. I 
hope that our guests from Poland, who 
have suffered so greatly, will take back 
to their compatriots in their homeland 
the story that on the day they were 
in the Capitol, the U.S. Senate was con- 
sidering legislation to use some of the 
funds of the American people to fur- 
ther medical research all over the world, 
so that precisely some of the agony 
which our guests from Poland suffered 
might somehow, through new medical 
techniques, be alleviated. 

I support the expression of apprecia- 
tion to Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review, for helping to bring 
these ladies to the United States. Mr. 
Cousins is also the wise man who helped 
bring to the United States some of the 
victims of the atomic bombing of Hiro- 
shima, so they might receive plastic 
surgery and other medical attention in 
order that their wounds and other in- 
juries inflicted in that tragic event 
might somehow be lessened and healed. 

As the name Neuberger might indi- 
cate, my paternal grandfather came to 
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this country from Mannheim, Germany, 
in 1869, for the very understandable 
reason that he did not want to get in 
the Franco-Prussian War. Therefore, 
the land of my ancestors helped to in- 
flict the terrible injuries on the ladies 
from Poland who have been lauded to- 
day. Germany has much to atone for 
in such a terrible deed. 

I join the Senators from Kansas, 
Maine, and New York in expressing the 
hope that the West German Govern- 
ment, which today is enjoying an era of 
unprecedented economic prosperity, will 
aid in providing generous financial in- 
demnity to these ladies. 

I think it is characteristic of the 
kindness of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson] and his innate humani- 
tarianism, that he is the person who 
has presented to the Senate this after- 
noon the story of these brave women. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I am particularly inter- 
ested in the statements which have been 
made on the floor of the Senate today 
for a personal reason. It fell to my lot, 
as many of my colleagues know, to serve 
as chief trial counsel for Supreme Court 
Justice Jackson at the international 
trial at Nuremburg. 

I do not know that it needs to be 
said, but perhaps it ought to be said as 
a matter of record, that the things 
which have been mentioned today did 
happen, that these dreadful experi- 
ments were carried out. Perhaps as a 
footnote to that statement I should add 
that even the defendants in the dock 
at Nuremburg never denicd that these 
evil things were done. The physicians 
who carried out these dreadful experi- 
ments on these tragically unfortunate 
human beings admitted they did so. 
They confessed to their crimes. So the 
record of that proceeding stands clear. 
There is not any doubt at all about 
the fact that these terrible things did 
happen. 

I speak today, Mr. President, for two 
reasons. First, to affirm the fact of 
these horrible crimes. 

I approached my responsibilities in 
that international proceeding with 
something more than an attitude of one 
who must be shown. I was just old 
enough to remember the tales and the 
stories about the allegedly inhuman 
activities of the Imperial German Army 
during World War I. And I was old 
enough to remember, as well, the fact 
that most of the accusations which had 
been made against the Imperial German 
Army were, to the shame of many after 
that conflict, found to be untrue. 

So when I arrived at Nuremburg, I 
had the fixed purpose in my mind that 
I would find the facts and establish the 
truth; that I would examine carefully 
every shred of evidence having to do with 
matters of this kind. I did that and I 
can say the record is completely truth- 
ful. And the chapter referred to here 
today is a terrible part of the story. It 
was distressing and shocking, as were 
all the stories we heard in those 10 long 
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months in that city of shambles, sorrow, 
and shame. 

Yes, these things happened, and I think 
it is good that the Senator from Kansas 
has brought this matter before us. 
Reference has been made—and I take 
great pride in the reference—to the con- 
cern and activities of Mr. Norman Cous- 
ins, the distinguished editor of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. I am par- 
ticularly pleased about his interest be- 
cause he is a resident of my State. He 
started this whole line of concern about 
these people, and he has not stopped, 
and he will not stop until some measure 
of justice is meted out to these women, 
because Norman Cousins is a just and 
compassionate man. 

As I thought about these events this 
morning, for I knew something would be 
said on the floor of the Senate this after- 
noon about the subject, I thought to my- 
self, “Well, what good does it do, really? 
What can we do for these tragic people?” 

I answered my own question, “Well, 
certainly, we can try to see that they are 
compensated, insofar as it is possible for 
humankind to be compensated for an 
outrage of this type.” 

No amount of compensation given 
these ladies can possibly undo the dam- 
age done to them. But the failure to try 
to compensate in some measure com- 
pounds the original injustice. That is 
why all men of good will must take heart 
at the consideration now being given to 
these cases by the Bonn Government. 

It would seem incredible to me if the 
Bonn government, which has already al- 
located some 2 billion marks for the in- 
mates of concentration camps, were to 
overlook or ignore or not take care of 
these persons who survived their awful 
experiences. So it is encouraging that 
now it appears that West Germany will 
make some money available to compen- 
sate, in some measure, these victims. 

But, in a larger sense, there is a sec- 
ond and more important reason for 
noting this occasion. A larger answer 
and a better reason, I think, is that the 
world needs to be reminded of this inci- 
dent of debasement of human dignity. 

This occasion in the Senate today has 
a lesson for all of us. The debasement 
of human dignity, the outlawing of hu- 
man decency is always the end result of 
tyranny. 

Most of the hideous crimes of the 
Nazis were merely repetitions of lessons 
learned from the Communists. The 
same hatred of individual dignity and 
moral values was rooted in the origins 
of both systems. 

The Nazi regime has been replaced by 
a remarkable group of leaders of the 
highest type who have led Germany back 
into the family of upright civilized na- 
tions. But the Communists remain to 
perpetuate the concentration camp and 
all that it stands for. Let us remember 
that always in our dealings with this 
evil force in the world. 

I add one further statement on this 
occasion. There has been a lot of de- 
bate about the proceedings at Nuremberg 
over the years. But I know there is one 
criticism which has not been made, and 
in my judgment will never be made, and 
in truth cannot be made. Lawyers may 
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argue about the retroactive features of 
the fundamental charter of the proceed- 
ings, or jurists may argue about the 
manner and form in which the trials 
were conducted, but no honest man will 
ever rise to say that the proof adduced 
at Nuremberg was falsified. This is a 
matter of great comfort and of great 
importance to all who live in the world 
today and to those who may follow. 
The record is honest and truthful. 

I could sum up, in a shorter way, by 
saying I never cared during those long 
months at Nuremberg whether Goering 
was hung or Ribbentrop was shot or all 
of the prisoners were released. I never 
thought it made any difference, because 
in my mind’s eye they were broken reeds 
and their power for evil was spent. 
What was important, as I thought then 
and as I am utterly convinced now, was 
that we should write a truthful! record 
as to what happened, so that the world 
could know about ‘t and learn a lesson 
from what someone has described as an 
autopsy on the worst era, certainly, of 
modern times. 

This matter of which we speak today, 
is not even a chapter in the volumes 
which record that autopsy, because there 
were thousands more like these heroic 
women, who suffered all kinds of pain 
and shame. 

The least we can do is to see to it 
that in a material way, as I said earlier, 
some measure of compensation is made 
available to these ladies and we can 
pause for a moment to reflect upon the 
inevitable result of tyranny, wherever 
and in whatever form it exists. We owe 
a debt of gratitude, therefore, to the 
Senator from Kansas and to all those 
who have spoken today, and certainly to 
Mr. Norman Cousins. 

I am glad I have had an opportunity 
to comment upon this significant occa- 
sion. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I should like to 
associate myself with the remarks which 
have been made by the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas and by the present 
distinguished occupant of the Chair, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE]. I 
wish to point out that the courage of 
these freedom fighters, who are in our 
country today, to me represents simply 
another milestone in the continuing 
demonstration of the faith of the Polish 
people that their country will soon again, 
with the help of God, be free to join 
the rest of the free world. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wish to associate 
myself with the Members of the Senate 
who have spoken on this significant 
occasion, particularly with the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] who has 
spoken so well on the dignity of the 
human person and on how fundamen- 
tally this dignity is involved in the par- 
ticular case of the visiting ladies, and 
on the consequences of a disregard of 
this basic dignity. 
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The Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER] has pointed out the happy co- 
incidence that we are paying tribute to 
these heroic women today at the very 
time when the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL] proposes to advance a pro- 
gram which has been entitled “Health for 
Peace.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE] has spoken movingly of the heroism 
of these women, as a manifestation of 
the tradition and spirit of the Polish 
people, a spirit and tradition which has 
sustained them through the centuries. 
The Polish people have not been proved 
by just one shining hour, as is true of 
many other peoples and nations, but 
rather they have been subjected to a 
slow and most difficult testing. 

We can draw a lesson by reflecting 
upon the heroism of these women, dem- 
onstrated under most regrettable cir- 
cumstances and conditions; namely, 
that in a free, democratic society we 
must at all times be concerned not only 
about the ends or the purposes which 
we seek, but we must also at all times 
be concerned about the procedures and 
about the methods and the means which 
we use in order to arrive at those pur- 
poses, 

The Senator from Alabama proposes 
@ program under which, through the 
proper use of means and the proper use 
of persons, we hope to make great ad- 
vances toward the improvement of 
health. In contrast the women from 
Poland who have been guests in the 
Capitol today were exploited and their 
human dignity was disregarded. 

We must stand firm against such 
abuses.. We must never make the first 
compromise, that is, to be dishonest for 
the sake of honesty, or dishonorable in 
the name of honor, or to say that be- 
cause the objectives which we seek are 
good we need not be to much concerned 
about our methods. In the very first 
compromise we in effect lose the whole 
cause. It is as though in the early 
stages of our action, we write our com- 
promise in invisible ink and so seek to 
avoid responsibility. The record of his- 
tory will in the end prove us false and 
the acid of time reveal our infidelity, our 
dishonesty, and our dishonor. Let us 
then from the beginning, now and in 
the future, always be dedicated to truth 
and right, both as to ends and objectives, 
insofar as we can determine them, and 
also to the methods and means by which 
we seek to advance the causes which we 
consider to be good. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, first I 
wish to express my sincere appreciation 
to the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] for his most generous 
kindness in giving us the opportunity to 
present our statements regarding this 
fine group of women from Poland. 

I hope that when these fine, heroic 
ladies return to Poland, they will remem- 
ber the words spoken on behalf of every 
section of our Nation—the west coast, 
the east coast, and every section of the 
United States. We all pray God’s bless- 
ing on and a safe return of these ladies 
to their home country. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I felt privi- 
leged to yield to the distinguished Sena- 
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tor from Kansas so that he and other 
Members of the Senate might pay their 
tribute to these splendid, God-fearing 
women from Poland, who have suffered 
so much, and who have set for us such 
an inspiring and challenging example of 
heroism, of devotion, and of faith. So 
long as courage is cherished as a virtue, 
they will be remembered. 


NAVAJO IRRIGATION AND SAN 
JUAN-CHAMA PROJECTS, NEW 
MEXICO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business and the pending busi- 
ness both be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 142, Senate bill 
72. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 72) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect and the initial stage of the San 
Juan-Chama project as participating 
projects of the Colorado River storage 
project, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment heretofore proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], for 
himself and the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senators 
from California [Mr. Kuchl and Mr. 
ENGLE], and the Senators from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE and Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, as 
I stated 2 weeks ago when we had this 
bill before us, the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], for himself, the junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona, and the Senators from 
California and Nevada, is completely ac- 
ceptable to the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez] and to me, and 
we shall be happy to have the amend- 
ment agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to learn 
what is the position of the Federal agen- 
cies which have a relationship to this 
type of project in connection with the 
bill. It is my understanding that full 
studies have not been made. On the 
basis of that fact, the Federal agencies 
which are responsible for such matters 
urge that no action be taken on the bill 
at this time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to ask 
the senior Senator from Ohio if he will 
permit the Hayden amendment to be 
agreed to. I could then answer the ques- 
tion. The Hayden amendment relates 
only to the storage of water and to other 
activities in respect to the river, rather 
than to the project itself. I do not care 
how the matter is handled, and I shall 
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be glad to explain the bill, but I hope 
we can first dispose of the Hayden 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator from 
New Mexico familiar with the Hayden 
amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I am familiar with 
the fact that the compact sets forth 
clearly the uses to which the water shall 
be put, and the priorities which may be 
involved. The water users in California, 
Arizona, and Nevada, which are three 
lower basin States, would like to have 
clearly stated the rights to the water and 
the fact that the water comes under the 
compact, recognizing the provisions of 
the Boulder Canyon Act, the Boulder 
Canyon Adjustment Act, and the various 
other projects, acts, and compacts af- 
fecting the Colorado River. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN] for himself and 
other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to comment on the question 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

The actual fact is that the studies 
with respect to the bill have been fin- 
ished for quite a while. In 1958 Mr. 
Floyd Dominy, who was at that time 
Associate Commissioner, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, and who is now the Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
testified with regard to an identical bill, 
and stated its purposes. Mr. Dominy 
was asked about the bill and particularly 
whether the studies had been completed. 
He gave the supporting reasons for the 
project and he said, as is shown on page 
50 of the record of the hearings: 

Construction of this proposed project is 
urgently needed to stabilize the irrigation 
economy of irrigation units on the tribu- 
taries of the Rio Grande Basin in New 
Mexico. Development of these tributary 
units would alleviate the economic distress 
to a measurable degree in these areas that 
have long been plagued with problems of 
low-level standards of living and employ- 
ment. Development of the initial stage of 
the project would also provide badly needed 
supplemental irrigation water supplies for 
lands in the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy 
District. In addition, it would provide a 
water supply for rapidly growing require- 
ments of municipalities and defense estab- 
lishments in the Rio Grande Basin. 


Then the committee considered the 
fact that the Bureau of the Budget had 
recommended we go slower on the proj- 
ect, I shall read the Bureau’s reports 
later. Mr. Dominy said: 

I would think, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Bureau of the Budget ought to have its 
position firmed up very quickly, because al- 
though the report was not transmitted for- 
mally until last week, the Bureau’s staff has 
had some opportunity to review preliminary 
information which we made available to 
them. 


On page 53 of the hearings of last 
year Mr. Dominy states: 


We in the Interior Department are pre- 
pared to work with the Bureau of the 
Budget on a day-to-day basis, and you may 
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be sure we will cooperate as effectively as we 
can to get prompt consideration. 


Then, at the bottom of page 53 of the 
1958 hearings, Mr. Dominy is quoted as 
saying: 

The Department's legislative report, which 
nas been made a part of the record here, I 
think clearly indicates that the Secretary of 
the Interior has no reservation concerning 
his endorsement of the principles of the 
project proposed covered in the bill. The 
report does suggest certain amendments 
which would clarify certain portions of it, 
but they are not of major significance in 
terms of changing the plans as proposed in 
our coordinated report. 


These changes were made and the bill 
is in full conformity with the recom- 
mendations which were made. 

This year we asked for a report, and 
the Department of the Interior gave us 
a somewhat similar report to what they 
had given us last year. The report re- 
fers to the project, but it expresses its 
belief that it should be delayed. I read 
from the shorter report, dated April 8, 
1959, on the pending bill. I read from 
page 13 of that report, from the letter 
written to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
by Mr, Fred G. Aandahl, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior: 

As we informed your committee in that 
report, a proposed coordinated planning re- 
port on the Navajo Indian irrigation project 
and the San Juan-Chama project has been 
prepared jointly by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, and has been approved and 
adopted by this Department. Copies have 
been sent to the affected States for review 
under the Flood Control Act of 1944 and the 
act of August 14, 1946, and to the interested 
Federal agencies for review under existing 
law and interagency agreements. The proc- 
essing of the report has not yet been com- 
pleted. Therefore, we are not in a position 
to make any recommendation with respect 
to the enactment or provisions of the bill, 
and it is suggested that the committee may 
wish to defer action on authorizing legisla- 
tion until the planning report has been 
submitted to the Congress, 


As a matter of fact, the committee did 
not wish to do so. It voted unanimously 
to report the bill in 1959, as it had done 
in 1958. 

The reason for that is that there was 
instituted a program of no more new 
starts of irrigation projects. However, 
since then we have authorized the San 


‘Luis project, as well as a great many 


others, including the Trinity project. 
We have gone right along authorizing 
these projects whenever they seemed to 
be required or justified by economic 
considerations. The Department passes 
on and approves a project; it considers 
all the engineering studies. In this case 
all the necessary engineering work has 
been done, and the project is now ready 
to be started. I should say that the 
Navajo Dam is under construction, and 
is to cost $40 million. Within a very 
few years that dam will be finished. 
The water will back up behind that 
dam, and it will be ready to be put on 
the irrigation project. Therefore we 
felt, since the dam was to be completed, 
the construction of the irrigation proj- 
ect itself should go ahead. 
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Furthermore, the Navajo Indians are 
wards of the U.S. Government. The 
day is coming when they will have 
plenty of money. There can be no 
doubt about that. They have uranium 
assets, as well as assets of oil and gas. 
Within a period of not too many years 
I hope they will be self-sustaining. 

However, the development of this 
land, as in so many cases with respect 
to the development of land, cannot be 
done by the Navajos. It needs to be 
done by the Federal Government. For 
that reason the committee reported the 
bill, and reported it unanimously. 

I see on the floor the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], who un- 
derstands the problem of getting reports 
from the interested executive agencies. 
There is no question, as Mr. Aandahl, 
of the Department of the Interior, has 
pointed out, that the consolidated re- 
port has been approved and adopted by 
the Department. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that no hearings have 
been held on the bill this year, but that 
the testimony from which the Senator 
from New Mexico has read is contained 
in the transcript of the testimony which 
was taken in 1958? 

Mr. ANDERSON. A short hearing was 
held this year on the bill, to ascertain if 
there was any change in the position of 
any of the agencies involved. Testimony 
was received from various groups, but 
there was no shift in the position taken 
by the various groups. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The official position 
of the Department of the Interior is set 
forth in the letter dated March 9th, ap- 
pearing at page 13 of the report. In that 
letter there appears this statement: 

The processing of the report has not yet 
been completed. Therefore we are not in a 
position to make any recommendation with 
respect to the enactment or provision of the 
bill, and it is suggested that the committee 
may wish to defer action on authorizing leg- 
islation until the planning report has been 
submitted to the Congress. 


Mr. ANDERSON. I would only say 
to the Senator from Ohio that the pro- 
gram is the same year in and year out. 
The reports go from the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to the affected States. Theo- 
retically, the only affected State in this 
instance is New Mexico; but actually, we 
wrote into the bill, in line with an agree- 
ment between the then junior Senator 
from Texas, Mr. Daniel, and the junior 
Senator from New Mexico, a provision 
that the report should be submitted, as 
well, to the State of Texas. 

We then suggested that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior might also want to 
send the report to the other States for 
comments. The comments sometimes 
come back in a reasonable time, and 
sometimes they do not. The Depart- 
ment has not received the comments 
from some of the States, possibly due to 
the fact that they are not affected, ex- 
cept by the amendment offered by the 
able Senator from Arizona, which we 
have accepted, and which has now been 
adopted into as a part of the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On the basis of the 
official letter of the Department of the 
Interior, I suggest that it recommends 
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that we do not go forward with the au- 
thorization at this time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not believe it 
says quite that. I do not believe it says 
it in those words. It says: “It is sug- 
gested that the committee may wish to 
defer action.” We did not wish to defer 
action, and voted to report the bill unan- 
imously. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I suppose that what 
the Department wrote was a polite way 
of suggesting that we probably ought not 
to go forward with the project. There 
are certainly two interpretations which 
can be placed on the language. 

Mr, ANDERSON. I agree with that 
statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I invite the attention 
of the Senator from New Mexico to the 
letter from the executive office of the 
President, the Bureau of the Budget, 
dated March 4, addressed to the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray] which 
appears at page 14 of the report on the 
pending bill. I read from the next to the 
last paragraph: 

The review of the proposed report of the 
Secretary of the Interior on the Navajo In- 
dian irrigation project and the San Juan- 
Chama project under the procedures set forth 
in Executive Order No. 9384 has not been 
completed. Until this review has been com- 
pleted, the Bureau of the Budget has no basis 
for appraising the merits of S. 72. 

Accordingly the Bureau of the Budget 
‘would recommend that your committee defer 
action on S. 72 until a report has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress in accordance with 
established procedures. 


The Bureau of the Budget definitely 
recommends that no action be taken on 
the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. By the committee. 
Even when the committee had that state- 
ment in front of it, it went right ahead 
and did take action unanimously rec- 
ommending that the bill do pass. 

I say again that the review to which 
Mr. Hughes refers in that letter is a re- 
view of the comments of the various 
States, not a review of the work of the 
Department of the Interior itself. The 
studies have been reviewed, and, as Mr. 
Aandahl stated in his letter, the report 
has been “approved and adopted by this 
department.” 

I stated to the Senator from Ohio that 
we did not hold long hearings. I show 
him 45 pages of the hearings we held 
this year. Those hearings were held on 
the pending bill. I do not say that we 
made an exhaustive study, because a 
study has been made of the bill year in 
and year out since about 1956 or 1957. 
In the earlier years the suggestion was 
made to us that we could defer action on 
the project because the Navajo Dam 
would not be built. I have been to the 
Navajo Dam. It is under construction. 
The work is being done adequately by a 
very excellent firm of contractors, and 
the dam is moving rapidly ahead. The 
question is what will we do when the 
water begins to back up behind the dam? 
That is why the committee voted to re- 
port the bill unanimously. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the two agencies of 
the Federal Government which are di- 
rectly charged with responsibility in con- 
nection with the proposed legislation and 
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the proposed project have both declared 
that their studies are not complete and 
have suggested or recommended that no 
action be taken until the reports are 
processed and the studies completed? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I believe the 
word “studies” is not correct. The stud- 
ies have been completed. I do not be- 
lieve the Federal agencies have stated 
that the studies have not been com- 
pleted. I believe they state that their 
reviews have not been completed. That 
refers to their own reviews which are 
provided for by the so-called Millikin- 
O’Mahoney amendment, under which 
the reports go back to the States for 
review. The reviews from the States not 
having come in, the Department of the 
Interior can truthfully say that all the 
views have not been received. 

Nevertheless, the Department of the 
Interior has stated: 

As we informed your committee in that 
report, a proposed coordinated planning re- 
port on the Navajo Indian irrigation project 
and the San Juan-Chama project has been 
prepared jointly by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, and has been approved and 
adopted by this Department. 


Mr, LAUSCHE. Let me put the ques- 
tion this way, then: Is it not correct 
that the two interested agencies of the 
executive branch have stated that the 
review in accordance with the executive 
order which prescribes what course shall 
be followed has not been completed, and 
that, therefore, they cannot recommend 
the passage of the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think that is cor- 
rect; indeed, there is no question that it 
is correct. They have said the review 
has not been completed. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior suggested that the 
committee might wish to defer action; 
the Bureau of the Budget recommended 
that the committee defer action. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The committee re- 
jected the recommendation on both 
ae and went ahead and reported the 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the estimated 
cost of the project? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is $221 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So if the bill shall be 
passed, we will be authorizing the ex- 
penditure of $221 million, eyen though 
the two responsible agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government have 
stated that their reviews have not been 
completed, and that, therefore, they 
ae recommend the passage of the 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the able 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
would not agree that we are authorizing 
the expenditure. I think we are au- 
thorizing the appropriation of the 
money; but the authorization for the ex- 
penditure has to come through the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will correct my 
statement to that extent. Why cannot 
we wait until the review has been com- 
pleted? If the agencies are slow in 
processing it, why cannot we suggest 
that it be processed and then proceed 
with the passage of the bill in an orderly 
manner? Why should we proceed at a 
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time when the responsible. executive 
agencies have stated that they cannot 
recommend the project? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not believe 
they cannot recommend it or that they 
cannot go ahead at this time. Probably 
they will never finish the review until 
an executive decision has been made to 
open up on irrigation projects. That 
has been the history of such projects. 
I have been the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs for quite a while. We 
have approved a great many projects 
which had not received final approval. 
Mr. Dominy, in his statement to the 
committee last year, said: 

The Department's legislative report, which 
has been made a part of the record here, 
I think fairly indicates that the Secretary 
of th» Interior has no reservation concern- 
ing his endorsement of the principles of 
the project proposal covered in the bill. 


A year ago, I tried my very best to 
have the matter of the report cleared 
up. An actual examination of the proj- 
ect had been completed then, as it is 
now, but because not every State’s re- 
port had been considered and evaluated 
by the Secretary of the Interior, he 
could not and did not recommend upon 
it. Why? Because a ceiling had been 
placed on such new starts. He was not 
in a position, in view of his require- 
ments, to make a report. But the proj- 
ect stays the same. 

The Senator from Ohio asks, Why do 
we not wait? We waited in 1956; we 
waited in 1957; we waited in 1958. Here 
we are waiting in 1959. Why? Because 
there is a situation in the executive de- 
partments which requires that some of 
these new projects not be started. 
Meanwhile, the situation has changed 
in the field. The dam is under construc- 
tion. It will be finished in a very short 
time. It will represent an expenditure 
of $40 million. Why let it stand idle, 
with water piling up behind it, when we 
are at the same time contributing money 
for the support of the Navajos, who 
could be supporting themselves if they 
were on the land? I think that in the 
long run this is a sensible project. 

I have referred many times to the 
Salt River project in Arizona, the home 
State of the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations [Mr. HAYDEN]. Peo- 
ple can say whether or not it was a wise 
expenditure of money. I do not know 
how many times—the Senator from 
Arizona would know—the total cost of 
the Salt River project has been repaid 
to the Federal Treasury in income taxes 
from the farmers who live there and 
benefit from that project. 

The project now before us will be, in 
the long run, extremely valuable be- 
cause it will put many of the Navajo In- 
dian families onto the land, where they 
can make a good living. It will take 
them off rolls of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico know whether the 
various States involved have expressed 
their views in conformity with the prac- 
tices which are followed? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Les. As a matter 
of fact, our project was initiated by 
former Governor Mechem, a Republican 
Governor of New Mexico. Every suc- 
ceeding official in our State has followed 
the recommendations he then made. I 
have endorsed them. 

The able senior Senator from Arizona 
Mr. HAYDEN] is better qualified to speak 
with respect to his State, but I know that 
Arizona has not taken the slightest ex- 
ception to this project; on the contrary, 
it has supported it. The senior Senator 
from Arizona and the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] are ac- 
tively supporting the project, as they 
have been from the beginning, because 
two-thirds of the Navajos live in Ari- 
zona. I think that is a correct state- 
ment, is it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Two-thirds of them 
live in Arizona. The headquarters is at 
Window Rock, Ariz. The only reason the 
project comes as it does is that all the 
land lies within the State of New Mexico. 

As the Senator from Arizona knows, I 
went into the Navajo country about 8 or 9 
months ago. A special day had been set 
aside by the Navajo Tribal Council. We 
discussed their problem. It was appre- 
ciation day for the Representative from 
Arizona, Mr. UDALL, and the junior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

They were happy because we were try- 
ing our very best to get roads for them, 
as well as Navajo projects. I am sure 
the Senator from Arizona recalls that 
event. The Navajos have asked me, 
round after round, to get this project 
started. 

We will be taking a portion of the 
water allotted to New Mexico—a very 
large portion of it—and pouring it on 
this land for the benefit of the Navajos, 
two-thirds of whom live within Arizona. 
But we feel that our Government and our 
people have a liability and a responsi- 
bility to the Navajo Indians, and we de- 
sire to discharge it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it the position of 
the Senator from New Mexico that the 
Department of the Interior and the 
Bureau of the Budget have failed to 
make the review because they desire to 
comply with the recommendation of the 
President that no new projects be 
started? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
New Mexico earlier stated that the State 
Governors are slow in submitting their 
reports. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Ihave stated to the 
Senator from Ohio that a favorable re- 
port, beyond what has already been 
given, is not given and cannot be given 
by the Department because of the over- 
riding policy of no new starts in this 
particular field. 

As an illustration, only a day or two 
ago the atomic energy appropriation bill 
provided money for the expansion of 
a project which is very greatly desired 
by Admiral Rickover. The cost will be 
some $18 million. The Atomic Energy 
Commission could not ask for it. The 
Bureau of the Budget had turned down 
the request of the Commission for the 
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funds. Mr. McCone was not in a posi- 
tion to request it. But he was in a po- 
sition to stand before our committee and 
say: 

This will be money well spent. If the 
committee will ask for it, the Commission 
will spend it and will be happy to have it. 


He had his limit, beyond which he 
could not ask for more. That is what the 
situation is in this instance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The position of the 
Senator from New Mexico is that the 
Department of the Interior and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget have failed to review 
the reports, although all the reports have 
been filed by the different Governors, 
solely because the executive department 
wants to comply with the President’s rec- 
ommendation that no new start be au- 
thorized or appropriated for in the fiscal 
year 1960. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I would have 
to qualify that statement from this 
standpoint. I do not wish to have my 
position too refined. I did not say, or 
did not mean to say, that all the reports 
have come in from all the States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is what I had 
in mind. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There are no other 
States which have any real involvement 
in this project. A letter is sent to the 
Governors in which they are told: “If 
you have any objection, please file it.” 
They are asked to state what they need, 
so that their request can be put on “ice.” 
That is probably what happened. I do 
not know what reports have been re- 
ceived. I only know that the Bureau of 
the Budget has stated that a complete 
review is not possible. If the report 
is lying in the office and the Bureau 
does not wish to review it, then the re- 
port is not finished. I do not know 
whether the report lies in the office or 
remains in the office of the Governor of 
Texas. 

We were informed that the Governor 
of Texas did not intend to file a report. 
I, myself, talked to Gov. Price Daniel 
in Texas on this subject. Ido not know 
whether or not he filed a report. He 
said he did not intend to file a report; 
that he was perfectly satisfied with the 
language of the bill. So I would not be 
able to say whether a report from Texas 
is lying in the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It seems to me it 
would be a simple matter to get the 
Governor of Texas to act merely by 
communicating with him. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico state that he 
did communicate with him, and that 
the report still has not been submitted? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not ask him 
to file a report. We were trying to 
make certain that the rights of Texas 
were adequately protected by the bill, 
and I think they are. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. One final question. 
Is my understanding correct that a vote 
in the affirmative for this measure will 
be tantamount to a repudiation of the 
President’s request with respect to his 
purpose to develop a balanced budget 
by not starting any new projects by 
way of public works or otherwise for 
the next fiscal year? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I dislike to use the 
word “repudiation.” I only say that 
funds for this project would be voted 
as Congress has many times voted 
money which the Bureau of the Budget 
has not approved. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. How 


many acres, roughly, would be brought 
into production under this proposal? 

Mr. ANDERSON. In the Navajo 
project the amount at one time was as 
much as 150,000 acres. I rode over the 
project at that time. I think it was per- 
haps in 1948 or 1949. I believe the pres- 
ent figure is 110,000 acres in the Navajo 
project. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Does 
this project, generally speaking, author- 
ize or propose to furnish irrigation for 
others than Indians? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, it does. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. How 
much is provided for others than In- 
dians? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Eighty-six million 
dollars is for the San Juan section, and 
$135 million is for the Navajo section. 
The San Juan section is the transmoun- 
tain diversion to the Rio Grande Valley. 

I would not be able to state to the able 
Senator from Delaware the number of 
acres which will be involved in that sec- 
tion, because it is the hope of the people 
living in the valley that more of the wa- 
ter will be used first for municipal pur- 
poses in the Defense Establishments of 
Los Alamos, Sandia; and White Sands. 

Eventually the water will find its way 
back into the stream. It may help make 
additional irrigation possible, although 
no irrigation of new land. No irrigation 
of new land is contemplated; but the 
project will supply water to the Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District and 
to the Elephant Butte irrigation system. 
However, until a determination is made 
of the amount of water which will be 
used by the three Defense Establish- 
ments I have mentioned and the amount 
of water which will be used by the city 
of Albuquerque and by other cities in 
the valley, I cannot say exactly how 
much water will be used. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is not 
that a part of the determination which 
will be made in the report when it is 
submitted to Congress? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; because the 
Engineers’ report shows the details of 
gathering the water from tiny fingers in 
Colorado and bringing it across the high 
country to the Rio Grande Valley. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And 
what will be done with the water after 
it reaches the Rio Grande Valley will be 
the province of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Is there anywhere available evidence 
as to the number of acres of new land 
which will be brought into cultivation, 
other than the land on the Indian res- 
ervation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think so. 
The land which will be watered by this 
ler in the valley will not be new 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But 
additional water will be made available; 
will it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The land on which 
the additional water will be used will be 
land which at present is supplied with 
water from deep wells or from natural 
rainfall. But this project will provide 
a supplemental supply of water, exactly 
as in the case of the Big Thompson proj- 
ect, in Colorado, and exactly as contem- 
plated by various other Colorado proj- 
ects, such as the one near Pueblo. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But this 
project will, if constructed, increase 
enormously the productivity of the land 
to which the added water is made avail- 
able; will it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think so. 
As I have stated, the primary purpose is 
to provide additional supplies of water 
for municipal, domestic, and industrial 
uses, particularly for the three Depart- 
ment of Defense Establishments. At the 
present time, at Los Alamos the water is 
pumped from the Rio Grande River, at a 
plant near Buckman, and is brought up 
considerably more than 1,000 feet to the 
level of the Los Alamos project. If it 
were possible to bring the water in a con- 
duit from the reservoir which is being 
constructed upstream, near Chama, there 
would be a possibility of not having as 
expensive a pumping project as the one 
now used. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I should 
like to know what increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of this land is antici- 
pated. Certainly we now have a surplus 
of all types of crops which are produced 
in this area and in other areas. Fur- 
thermore, as pointed out in connection 
with the recent debate on the San Luis 
project, I question the advisability of 
spending several million dollars to in- 
crease the productive capacity of our 
land. We may need to increase the pro- 
ductive capacity of our land at a later 
date, but I wonder whether this is the 
time to do it, particularly when we do not 
have the money with which to do it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think there 
Will be an increase in the production of 
crops which already are in surplus sup- 
ply. There is a dairying area in and 
around Albuquerque, and that area is de- 
pendent upon the production of alfalfa. 
I can say to the Senator from Delaware 
that a few hundred acres of alfalfa are 
produced on a farm that I know is mov- 
ing in the direction of dairying. Some 
of the land there is devoted to the pro- 
duction of apples. 

In the lower area, below Elephant 
Butte Dam, cotton is produced. But the 
water from this project will not be used 
to increase that production. 

For some years there has been a short- 
age of water in the Elephant Butte area, 
and that area was in debt to the district, 
because the rainfall was insufficient. 
Exactly how many acres would be added, 
I cannot predict. I only know that the 
Defense Establishment has requested this 
project. It has hundreds of millions of 
dollars invested in the Los Alamos lab- 
oratories, in the Sandia Base facilities, 
and in the White Sands Proving Grounds. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But to 
the extent that the project increases or 
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expands the productive capacity of this 
cotton acreage, the cotton surplus will 
be expanded, will it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If that were done, 
the surplus would be expanded; yes. 
But I say to the Senator from Delaware 
that I do not believe that is the purpose 
of the bill, nor do I believe that will be 
its effect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It may 
not be the purpose of the bill; but I am 
not so sure about its effect, because cer- 
tainly in an area that is deficient in 
water, if the supply of water is increased, 
the productive capacity of the land in 
the area will be increased. 

Mr. ANDEREON. But the basic crops 
which now are in difficulty, in terms of 
surplus, are tobacco—and no tobacco is 
grown there—and peanuts—and no pea- 
nuts are grown there—and corn—and 
corn is not grown there, except for a 
variety of Indian corn which is used for 
silage—and wheat—and no wheat is 
grown there—and so forth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
about cotton? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Cotton is grown in 
the Elephant Butte irrigation district, 
but that district has had a very satis- 
factory supply of water. Cotton re- 
quires, in that area, from 2½ to 3 acre- 
feet of water; and that area does not 
suffer too much from lack of water. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But it 
is my understanding that cotton is in- 
volved in some of the acreage in that 
area. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not believe any 
item of that sort is to be found in the 
report or in the testimony. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
not believe it is in any report; but I 
understand there is some in that area. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is not my un- 
derstanding, unless the fact that an ad- 
ditional supply of water would be 
brought to the cities and to the Defense 
Establishments in that area would mean 
that the water might find its way back 
into the Rio Grande, and eventually 
might be used for additional irrigation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Refer- 
ence has been made to the position of 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Bureau of the Budget on this project. 
From the report, it is obvious that the 
Department of the Interior is not in a 
position to make any recommendation 
in regard to this measure, and neither 
is the Bureau of the Budget. 

On the other hand, of course, if Con- 
gress authorizes the appropriation of 
these funds, and if Congress subse- 
quently appropriates the funds—and it 
is understood that the appropriation 
will follow, once we make the authoriza- 
tion—the result will be that, to that ex- 
tent, deficit spending will be increased. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know how 
quickly the money will be appropriated. 
The primary purpose of seeking the au- 
thorization now is to make sure that as 
the Navajo dam moves to completion, 
the Bureau of Reclamation will be able 
to make plans for the proper and effi- 
cient utilization of the water supply, 
which will be very satisfactory and 
large; and we do not want it to be 
wasted, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, because I have such great 
confidence in the ability of the Senator 
from New Mexico, I am sure that if the 
authorization is made, the appropriation 
will soon follow. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, Mr. President; the 
appropriation will have to wait until the 
Senate receives a report on the project 
from the Appropriations Committee. 

There is no question that there has 
been suffering because of a shortage of 
water, all the way to the area below the 
Elephant Butte Dam. Of course, there 
has been a great shortage of water; 
and the purpose of this measure is tc see 
that additional water is made available, 
and that it is not wasted. 

Until very recently, New Mexico has 
not been able to supply the water which 
she agreed to supply to Texas. There 
has been a great shortage of water. 
Water is the most precious thing the 
people of those areas have. I am quite 
confident there will be no material in- 
crease in the production of any basic 
crop which is supported by crop loans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If there 
is to be no increase in the productive 
capacity of the land there, why spend 
the $200 million to put water on the 
land? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have never said 
there would be no additional crops in 
the Indian reservation. But no cotton 
will be grown at elevations of 5,000 or 
6,000 feet, and no tobacco or rice will be 
grown. Some corn may be grown, but 
I doubt it. There will be grazing, and 
alfalfa will be produced. 

As for the other part of the proposal, 
the estimated construction cost of the 
San Juan-Chama project features of 
the initial stage is about $86 million, and 
that includes the transmountain diver- 
sion. Furthermore, I have said that a 
great deal of the water will be used for 
an additional water supply for the cities, 
and eventually that water will go back 
into the river. But the project is not 
primarily designed to increase agricul- 
tural production in the Rio Grande 
Valley. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. But, to 
the extent that it does increase it, it will 
add to our surplus problem; will it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have said that I 
do not believe it will, because the crops 
produced in that area are not the ones 
which are in trouble, insofar as sur- 
pluses are concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gere in the chair). The bill is open to 
further amendment. If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, as for 
myself, I cannot see my way clear to 
support this measure. I cannot support 
it, because it is obvious that the respon- 
sible branches of the Government in the 
executive department have not processed 
the studies to a point where they can 
take a definite position in regard to this 
proposal. 

As for myself, I think it is bad busi- 
ness and bad legislative practice to go 
forward with a $221 million authoriza- 
tion when it is apparent that the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Department of the 
Interior have stated that their reviews 
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have not reached a point where they can 
make a recommendation either in the 
affirmative or in the negative on this 
proposed project. 

I have listened to the arguments about 
the purpose of aiding the Navajo Indians. 
But the longer the debate continues, the 
more apparent it is that the Navajo 
Indians are not the ones who are going 
to be the principal beneficiaries of this 
project. 

I think the Senator from New Mexico 
stated that there will be put into more 
abundant production about 100,000 acres 
in the Navajo Indian Reservation; and, 
on the basis of his figures, $86 million 
of the total amount will be expended for 
the purpose of providing water supply to 
municipalities. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And Defense Estab- 
lishments. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. So if one takes 
the outside figure of approximately $221 
million, and subtracts from it the $86 
million which will be expended for the 
supply of water to the municipalities and 
Defense Establishments, $135 million will 
go into the Navajo project. 

Mr. President, I take it that the only 
purpose of providing this project for the 
Navajo Reservation is to produce an in- 
creased supply of food, and probably to 
provide a supply of water. But can we, 
on the basis of what has been said here, 
justify this expenditure of $135 million, 
when there is an overabundance of food 
supply in the Nation, when we know the 
$135 million is intended to expand the 
production of food? 

On the one hand, we are paying the 
farmer to take his land out of produc- 
tion; and, on the other hand, we are ex- 
pending money, by way of irrigation 
projects, to increase production. 1 
simply cannot put those two situations 
together and reach a judgment that 
they are compatible. 

I want the record to show, No. 1, that 
I do not favor this project, because the 
reviews by the two responsible agencies 
of Government have not been completed. 
No. 2, I would want some further evi- 
dence about the feasibility of what is 
proposed to be done. I think that there 
should be a clear showing made that we 
are not falling into the error of paying 
money to take land out of production on 
the one hand, and paying money to in- 
crease production on the other hand. 
To me, those two situations standing to- 
gether amount to nothing but folly. 
They contribute to the creation of a 
fiscal situation which cannot be sus- 
tained. 

It is simply frightening to read in the 
newspapers that gold is being withdrawn 
from our Treasury and moved into 
other countries of the world. It is 
frightening to have citizens say to a 
Member of Congress, I will not buy any 
more Government bonds, because when I 
pay $100 for a Government bond, if you 
continue doing what you are, I will prob- 
ably get back $50.” We are robbing the 
bondholder, the thrifty person who has 
placed some money in a bank, the 
schoolteacher, the minister, the worker 
who is living on retirement pay. We are 
robbing them all by indulging in deficit 
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operations, and in the folly of paying, on 
the one hand, to take land out of pro- 
duction, and, on the other hand to in- 
crease the production of food. 

I want the record to show that if this 
measure went to a record vote, I would 
vote against it on the basis of the state- 
ments which I have made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I join the Senator from Ohio 
in opposing this bill. I do not think 
there can be any question that its pas- 
sage will increase the productive ca- 
pacity of a substantial number of acres. 

In reading the committee report, on 
page 8, we are told that in the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project there will be 
provided 110.630 acres of irrigated land 
for the sole use of NavajoIndians. But, 
moving over to page 9 of the report, we 
find that there is a proposal for a sub- 
stantial amount of other newly irri- 
gated lands. For instance, reading from 
the report, on page 9: 

The plan recommended by the State of 
New Mexico for initial stage development 
and construction of the San Juan-Chama 
project, which is authorized by S. 72, con- 
templates an average annual diversion of 
about 110,000 acre-feet from the San Juan 
River for utilization in the Rio Grande 
Basin in New Mexico, The water would be 
used for additional municipal and industrial 
water supply for the city of Albuquerque, 
and supplemental irrigation of 39,300 acres 
of land in Cerro, Taos, Llano, and Pojoaque 
tributary irrigation units and 81,600 acres 
in the existing Middle Rio Grande Con- 
servancy District. 


That is a total of 120,000 acres, and 
with the 110,000 for the Navajo project 
it brings the total to 230,000 acres in 
those two areas on which additional 
water will be made available. 

So this cannot be pictured as a bill 
which is primarily for the benefit of the 
Navajo Indians. More than half the 
acreage involved is acreage outside of the 
Navajo area. All of it, regardless of the 
type of crops to be produced, will be pro- 
ducing crops of which we already have 
an abundance or an oversupply: 

I certainly concur in the statement 
which has been made by the Senator 
from Ohio that at a time when we are 
having a $10 billion to $12 billion deficit 
in our budget and over $9 billion invested 
in surplus agriculture commodities we 
cannot justify an expenditure of $221 
million in order to increase the produc- 
tive capacity of another 200,000 acres. 
Why bring into production more land 
whose products another agency of the 
Government will have to buy? 

I also emphasize again the fact that 
this bill is opposed by both the respon- 
sible agencies of Government which have 
jurisdiction over such projects. I think 
they made a very constructive suggestion 
when they stated the very least we should 
do is to withhold action until such time 
as a report on the projects can be made 
to justify the feasibility of such expend- 
itures. 

I certainly shall vote against the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 
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The bill (S. 72) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF ELDER STEPHEN L. 
RICHARDS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I rise to 
state in the Senate that one of the great 
citizens of Utah has passed on today. I 
should like to make a few remarks about 
this outstanding citizen. 

Elder Stephen L. Richards, the first 
councilor in the presidency of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, has passed on. Elder Richards 
has been one of the leading citizens of 
our State and of the West for many 
years. He has served his church in an 
official capacity for more than 40 years. 

Stephen L. Richards was a lawyer by 
profession. As a young man he had a 
brilliant career at law. At one time he 
was a candidate for the nomination for 
Governor of Utah, on the Democratic 
ticket. When he was called to full-time 
ecclesiastical service with his church, he 
immediately divorced himself completely 
from the political field and from the 
legal field and spent full time in the 
service of his church and of his fellow 
man. He was widely known not only 
in Utah and in the western part of the 
United States but also in all sections of 
the world where the Mormon Church 
has organizations and branches. He 
was widely traveled, and was one of the 
great scholars of our State. 

Elder Richards will be sorely missed. 
He was a man well advanced in years 
but of keen intellect and well preserved. 
I visited with him about 30 days ago 
and found him to be in excellent spirits 
and excellent health. We can rejoice 
that he was able to serve fully right up 
to the time he was called to meet his 
Maker. 

All of the people of my State, and I 
feel sure all the people of the United 
States, are better because of the life and 
service of Elder Stephen L. Richards. 

Mr. President, I wanted to pay that 
tribute to Elder Richards’ memory on 
the floor of the Senate of the United 
States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment. ~ 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order pre- 
viously entered, until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959, at 12 o’clock 
meridian, 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 19, 1959: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Thomas Sovereign Gates, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
vice Donald A. Quarles, deceased. 


IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3299. All officers are 
subject to physical examination required by 
law: 


To be captains 


Abbott, Walter H., 068852. 
Absher, Richard L., 066649. 
Ackerman, Arthur H., 068413. 
Ackerman, David G., 074618. 
Adams, David G., 068853. 
Adams, James E., 082131. 
Adamson, George W., 068855. 
Ades, LeRoy P., 068414. 
Agather, Frederic G., 068415. 
Aguilar, William P., O68856. 
Aikman, Jim B., 079159. 

Alch, Wayne F., 068417. 
Aldrich, Herbert C., 085119. 
Alexander, John V., 3d, 082132. 
Alexander, Robert L., 068418. 
Allan, James R., 071752. 
Allebach, Victor L., 070130. 
Allen, Leverne E., O76936. 
Allen, Stanley C., 072809. 
Alston, Lonnie N., 068860. 
Alter, Allen G., 079161. 
Ambrose, Thomas J., O71753. 
Ames, William I., Jr., 068861. 
Anderson, Benjamin H., Jr., 070160. 
Anderson, James C., 068863. 
Anderson, Paul F., 075136. 
Anderson, Thomas L., 082133. 
Anderson, Thurman E., 069847. 
Andrews, Edward P., 068419. 
Andrews, Wilson P., O72813. 
Angel, Jack F., 068806. 
Angstadt, John P., 068420. 
Appleton, James L., Jr., 068421. 
Apuna, Samuel K., Jr., 081368. 
Arduna, Arthur A., 068422. 
Arnaud, John F., Jr., 065645. 
Arnhym, Rolfe G., 068423. 
Artzberger, Ronald E., 084692. 
Asbelle, Charles T., 084940. 
Ash, Philip L., Jr., 068868. 
Atwood, Thomas W. W., 068872. 
Auer, Charles H., 068873. 
Austin, Kenneth S., 079168. 
Ayers, Robert E., 068424. 
Bacey, Algirdas S., 071756. 
Bahr, Henry J., 066678. 
Bailey, David G., 079169. 
Bailey, Richard R., 081371. 
Bailey, Rusian B., 068212. 
Baird, Niven J., 080207. 

Baker, John F., 075139. 

Baker, Russell A., Jr., 068425. 
Bal, Roscius I. D., 068807. 
Ball, Charles F., Jr., 081373. 
Ball, Duard D., 068213. 
Bambery, James R., 068426. 
Bamford, Charles F., 2d, 076945. 
Banks, Douglas T., 068877. 
Bardwell, Lloyd R., 082137. 
Barker, James M., 079174. 
Barnett, Walter L., 068214. 
Barrett, Robert E., 068884. 
Bartlett, Fred O., Jr., 066686. 
Barton, Jack L., 076946. 
Barton, Robert E., 068428. 
Basic, Nick J., 072817. 
Bauerband, Edward H., Jr., 081377. 
Baughman, Larry J., 071442. 
Bauman, William F., 068430. 
Baynard, Richard A., 071641. 
Beall, George F., O68887. 

Bean, Calvin R., 084900. 
Beardsley, William M., 068889. 


Beasley, James M., 066485. 
Beasley, Linton C., 073284. 
Beatty, Robert D., 076947. 
Becker, Hans V., Jr., 079181. 
Beckwith, Charlie A., 076948. 
Beebe, John MCR., 080209. 
Bell, Robert R., 068890. 

Bell, Robert S., 073285. 

Bell, Wiley W., 076950. 

Bell, William R., 068432. 
Bellis, William H., 081378. 
Bennett, Lloyd P., 068891, 
Bente, James A., 082140. 
Bentley, Ernest E., Jr., 068893. 
Berzinec, William E., 068894. 
Bickmore, Jesse O., Jr., 068897. 
Biggerstaff, Allan C., 068436. 
Birmingham, David F., 079187. 
Bishop, Edward L. P., 068438. 
Black, William T., 068904. 
Blackledge, David W., 068905. 
Blalock, Charlie L., 072821. 
Blanton, Clay E., 071447. 
Blastos, Constantine J., 068439. 
Blauvelt, Richard B., 068906. 
Bleecker, James F., 068440, 
Blottie, Donald L., 070131. 
Blum, Robert W., 068441, 
Bohlin, Harry J., 068909. 
Boman, Jack D., 082143. 


Bomberger, Richard W., Jr., 071904. 


Bond, Gene T., 067896. 

Bonnett, Thomas J., 068911. 
Bookman, Edmund B., Jr., 066711. 
Boone, Louis C., Jr., 068442. 
Boring, Landin F., 068913. 

Born, Keith L., 068443. 

Bostian, Robert E., 081383. 
Boucher, Leo P., Jr., 068914. 
Bourne, Harold O., 075148. 
Bowen, James E., 3d, 068444. 
Bowers, James M., 068219. 
Boxell, Robert A., 068445. 
Boykin, Curtis R., 079194. 
Boyland, William G., Jr., 066719. 
Boyle, Richard D., 068446. 
Bracken, Glenn A., 084956. 
Brain, Tom H., 068447. 

Brake, John W., 066722. 
Brannon, William W., Jr., 081386. 
Breckenridge, Robert C., 068448. 
Brewbaker, Chalmers L., 068450. 
Brewer, Curtis A., 068451. 
Brewster, Lawrence C., 068917. 
Bricker, James W., 068918. 
Bridgman, Earl N., Jr., 067793. 
Briggs, Philip D., 066731. 
Brigman, Laneau M., Jr., 082147. 
Brinson, William B., Jr., 079200. 
Britten, Gerald H., 068328. 
Broadbent, Carl DeL., 0866366. 
Brons, Russell L., 070287. 
Brooker, Clarence B., Jr., 068221. 
Brophy, Jeremiah J., 068454. 
Brosious, George D., 068455. 
Brown, Arthur E., Jr., 068456. 
Brown, Bury G., Jr., 082149. 
Brown, Donald S., 068457. 
Brown, Henry L., 077973. 
Brown, Robert E., 071767. 
Bruen, John D., 073522. 
Brumley, William B., 076967. 
Bruns, Bernard W., 073296. 
Bryan, Edward P., 073297. 
Bryant, Deewitt T., Jr., 076968. 
Bryant, Joel W., 073298. 
Buchanan, Elton E., 076969. 
Buck, Horatio S., Jr., 069872. 
Buck, Kent L., 068329. 

Bukoski, James R., 076970. 
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Miller, Richard A., 068645. 
Miller, Thomas A., 081490. 
Minix, Thomas E., 081491. 
Miotke, William A., 068646. 
Mitchell, George W., 071844. 
Mitchell, William H., 084702. 
Mitchell, William L., Jr., O66414, 
Mitchum, Dwyer K., 080216. 
Moffatt, Edwin G., 068830. 
Moffett, Norman A., 074785. 
Mollichelli, Edward V., 072626. 
Monclova, Irving, 069223. 
Montrose, John L., Jr., 079387. 
Moody, Theodore R., 068387. 
Mooneyhan, Jack L., 079388. 
Moore, James B., 069224, 
Moore, James E., 068032. 
Moore, Robert L., 072420. 
Moran, Conrad V., 077132. 
Morano, Frank T., 067196. 
Moretti, Francis C., 069231. 
Morris, Hubert, 071567. 
Morrison, Clyde L., 069235. 
Morton, Richard E., 068831. 
Moseley, Bernard R., 068388. 
Moser, Alexander J., 067202. 
Moss, Robert E., 077135. 

Motta, Paul R., 068033. 
Moulthrop, Robert M., 077136. 
Muller, Ludwig J., 079396. 
Mullins, Robert R., 069238. 
Murdoch, William L., Jr., 081495. 
Murphy, Donald G., 075256. 


1959 


Myers, Richard L., 079399. 
Myrah, Halvor H., Jr., 068652, 
Nabell, Eugene V., 077142. 
Neal, Beverly L., 085052. 
Neal, Charles O., 068653, 
Neff, Paul R., 079401. 
Neilson, Clifford C., 068654. 
Nerone, Francis A., O68655. 
Nesbitt, Thomas E., 068656. 
Nestlerode, George H., 068035. 
Neuberger, Jack A., 068658. 
New, Guy E., 068276. 
Newman, Francisco B., Jr., 069241, 
Nicks, Jerry W., 068659. 
Niemann, Thomas E., 077145. 
Nikkel, Roy G., 068036. 

Nims, Richard H., 070146. 
Noah, Max W., O68660. 
Noeding, John P., 068834. 
Nolde, William B., 068037. 
Nolet, Robert A., 077146. 
Noll, Wallace W., 068661. 
Noll, William S., 069247. 
Norcross, John C., 077147. 


Nordgren, Courtland C., Jr., 068662. 


Nugent, Thomas J., 068663. 
Nunn, Thomas C., 077148. 
Oblinger, John B., Jr., 068665. 
O'Brien, Jack E., 069249. 
Ochs, Charles C., 069250. 
O'Connell, Leo A., 069251. 
O'Connor, Edward C., 072955. 
O'Connor, Mortimer L., 0868666. 
Odekirk, Carl J., 077149. 
Odiorne, David W., Jr., 069252. 
O'Donnell, Matthew B., Jr., 085356. 
O'Donohue, John D., 072956. 
Ogg, Robert D., 068278. 
O'Hair, Edgar A., Jr., 068667. 
O'Keefe, Neil L., 071849. 
Olmsted, James H., 069254. 
Olsen, Edmund J., Jr., 081500. 
Olson, Arthur G., 074793. 
Olson, Joseph C., 068279. 
O'Meara, Edward J., 079410. 
Opel, Donald M., 067242. 

Orr, Jerry C., 068835. 

Osborn, Robert B., 081502. 
Otis, Glenn K., 068668. 
Owens, Bidwell A., 068281. 
Owre, Peter T., 070147. 

Ozaki, John, 068393. 

Panton, William E., 070218. 
Park, William H., 069263. 
Parker, Walter E., 068669. 
Parker, Wilson C., Jr., 079414. 
Passano, John D., 077152. 
Patton, William W., Jr., 073183. 
Paul, Alfred L., 082218. 
Payne, James A., Jr., 079418. 
Pearce, Richard H., 069266. 
Peck, Darrell L., 084246. 
Peckham, Herbert D., 068671. 
Pedersen, Alfred L., 074803. 
Perlow, Joseph P., 068672. 
Perrin, William S., 068040. 
Perry, Richard A., 077153. 
Perry, William R., 075265. 
Peters, Perry E., 077155. 
Peterson, John R., 079422. 
Peterson, Russell B., 073386. 
Peterson, Thorwald R., 068673. 
Petree, Neal C., Jr., 079423. 
Petterson, Charles W., 077156. 
Petty, Howard P., 084703. 
Pfanzelter, Max R., 071586. 
Phillips, Ernest L., 083106. 
Phillips, Harry LeR., Jr., 068836. 
Phillips, James V., 077157. 
Phillips, James W., O68041. 
Pigg, Jimmy L., 068675. 
Pinney, David R., 079426. 
Pins, Dwane F., 079427. 
Pistenma, David A., 068676. 
Pledger, Walter R., 077159. 
Plunkett, John J., 070017. 
Poe, Donald E., 079428. 
Pogoloff, Boris, 079429. 
Pollard, Louis M., Jr., 069273. 
Ponder, Arno L., Jr., 071590. 
Poor, Wiliam T., 068042. 


Poplin, Carroll B., 079431. 
Porter, Howard C., Jr., O81511. 
Potter, Edwin J., 069275. 
Potter, Russell C., 077162. 
Prather, William R., 067281, 
Pratt, James R., 079432. 

Pratt, Joseph B., 071952. 
Pratt, Theodore W., 068283. 
Prevatt, Richard M., Jr., 077164. 
Price, Robert W., 070148. 
Priem, Charles M., 084704. 
Prillaman, John P., 069280. 
Prime, Charles W., 068677. 
Primm, Charles F., Jr., 075271. 
Pritchett, Charles C., 068043. 
Proietti, Raymond A., 069281. 
Pruitt, James R., 079434. 
Pugh, Hilton E., 077168. 
Pugliese, Nicholas R., 077169. 
Pulsifer, Donald W., 069283. 
Pulsipher, Elwin D., 069284. 
Pulver, Elmer W., 072972. 
Purcell, Henry, 3d, 068678. 
Purple, Robert A., 067950. 
Purrington, Donald E., 082225. 
Quast, Lorus L., 077171. 
Queeney, Edward L., 079435. 
Quinn, Paul D., 069285. 
Raisig, Paul J., Jr., 079437. 
Rametta, Thomas P., 068045. 
Ramos, Domingo, 077174. 
Ramsay, Donald A., 068679. 
Ramsey, Leroy S., Jr., O77175. 
Ramsey, Phillip E., 079438. 
Randall, Douglas A., 075274. 
Randels, Dale K., 081514. 
Ranney, Frederick J., 071859. 
Rawlinson, William E., Jr., 068680. 
Ray, William D., 069289. 

Ray, William E., 077176. 
Reade, John C., Jr., 074821. 
Rears, Joseph T., O68681. 
Reed, Lynn M., 079441. 

Reese, Grady G., 068286. 

Reid, John A., Jr., 079442. 
Renner, William D., 068684. 
Rew, Leland C., Jr., 068685. 
Reynolds, Frederick P., 3d, 068686. 
Rhyne, Hal B., 068687. 

Rice, David K., 068688. 
Richard, Donald W., 069294. 
Richardson, Ronald R., 077181. 
Rickard, Daniel S., 068689. 
Riggs, Harold B., 072975. 
Riley, Clemens A., 072976. 
Riley, Otto N., Jr., 068690. 
Rinehart, Jack L., 068287. 
Rittgers, Forest S., Jr., 069299. 
Rizzo, Paul J., 067321. 
Robbins, William C., 077183. 
Robinson, Frank E., 066413. 
Roderick, Roger L., 068691; 
Rodolph, John E., 067333. 
Rogers, Ellietson, D., 068692. 
Romedy, Cornelius S., Jr., 069309. 
Ropp, Ralph E., 079448. 

Rose, Llewellyn H. M. P., 084509. 
Ross, James K., 069311. 
Rothwell, John C., 077185. 
Rousse, William ©., 068205. 
Routh, Elmer LeR., 073392. 
Rowe, James R., 068206. 
Rumbough, David H., 068695. 
Rumph, Horry L., 069313. 
Rumsey, David W., 079454. 
Rush, Earl J., 3d, 068696. 
Russell, Lawrence, 3d, 066282. 
Russo, Vincent M., O79455. 
Sajo, Alexander J., 079456. 
Sakayeda, Mitsuo, 085248. 
Salguero, Manuel M., Jr., 073394. 
Sampson, Eldon F., 085082. 
Sanders, Connelly, Jr., 075283. 
Sandy, Roger D., 069319. 
Satchell, Max E., 068700. 
Satterfield, James R., 068288. 
Sawyer, Donald E., 085373. 
Scalise, James J., 075286. 
Scanlon, Andrew J., 075287. 
Schaenzer, John E., 068839, 
Schmidt, Herbert R., 068702. 
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Schmidt, Walter H., Jr., 068703. 
Schnarr, Charles A., 072984, 
Schoebel, James G., 070229. 
Schotanus, Merle W., 069323. 
Schrack, Neil W., 070230. 
Schriever, Byron N., 068291, 
Schroeder, Robert L., 068704. 
Schult, Arthur E., 081519. 
Schultz, Arthur H., 081520. 
Shultz, Robert H., Jr., 067374. 
Schuver, Rudy P., 068289. 
Schweitzer, Robert L., 077192. 
Schweizer, Robert L., 079463. 
Scofield, Robert E., 068707. 
Scott, Julien A., Jr., 067955. 
Scott, Thomas L., 075291. 
Segal, Robert, 068709. 

Seigle, John W., 068710. 
Selavka, Carl, 069330. 
Semerjian, Sarkis, 068711. 
Senich, Donald, 069331. 

Seto, Sam C., Jr., 069332. 
Shave, Kenneth LeR., 079470. 
Shaw, Donald E., 068712. 
Sheard, Joe H., 068713. 
Shelby, Roy E., 074840. 
Shellenbaum, Glen E., 077196. 
Sheppard, Irving T., O71868. 
Sherman, William G., 071869. 
Shields, Maynard E., O77198. 
Shields, Roger J., 079473. 
Short, Frisco W., O79474. 
Shultz, Robert H., Jr., 067374. 
Shunk, William A., 079476. 
Sibley, James S., 068714. 
Siebert, Frederick J., 068715. 
Sievers, Ralph H., Jr., 069337. 
Sifford, William F., Jr., 068716. 
Simko, Andrew M., 068717. 
Simmons, John E., 077199. 
Simons, Frank D., 069339. 
Singleton, Russell K., Jr., 069341. 
Sinoff, Alvan C., 081525. 
Skanchy, Rex K., 077201. 
Skidmore, Lowell H., 068718. 
Slusar, Peter, 069344. 

Small, Eugene F., 081526. 
Smallwood, Eugene F., 067960. 
Smartt, Richard W., 069347. 
Smith, Bailey B., 3d, 068293. 
Smith, Billy R., 067961. 
Smith, Dan R., 073403. 

Smith. David C., 079479. 
Smith, Donald E., 068294. 
Smith, Edgar H., Jr., 068720. 
Smith, Harlan V., 082238. 
Smith, James D., 071873. 
Smith, James D., 068295. 
Smith, Ralph H., 068049. 
Smith, Raymond C., 069353. 
Smith, Richard H., 081528. 
Smith, Robert LaF., 068722. 
Smith, Rodney H., 068723. 
Smith, Vernard J., 068296. 
Smith, William F., 071963. 
Smythe, John D., 068724. 
Snead, William K., 068725. 
Snow, Robert R., 079481. 
Solomon, Robert B., 072990. 
Somers, Charles E., Jr., 077206. 
Soukup, John P., 069354. 
Spang, Allan G., O77207. 
Spaulding, Stanley L., 079483. 
Spears, Gilbert, Jr., 069355. 
Speer, Robert M., 065804. 
Speir, Montgomery T., 068728, 
Spilker, Wayne E., 077209. 
Spotts, Rodney W., 069357. 
Stanford, Thomas L., Jr., 068405. 
Starke, John B., 069359. 
Staum, Vernon E., 077212. 
Stearns, Clarence L., O73081. 
Stephens, James H., Jr., 068053. 
Stevens, Richard W., O68844. 
Stevenson, William J., 074856. 
Stewart, David T., 072992. 
Stewart, Donald B., 075298. 
Stewart, John R., 069367. 
Stinson, William C., Jr., 068731. 
Stipo, Vito D., 071877. 
Stockelman, James C., 079490, 
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8472 


Stone, Hardy R. 3d, 069368. 
Stoneburner, John F., 068732. 
Story, Billy L., 077215. 
Stoudemire, Harry B., 069371. 
Stoutamire, David F., Jr., 068300. 
Strauss, Stephan N., 070151. 
Strickfaden, Wellington J., 070153. 
Stromfors, Robert E., 067422. 
Stromgren, Kenneth G., 077216. 
Strouse, William R., O77217. 
Stuart, James R., Jr., 0638733. 
Stuckey, Jack C., 079494. 

Suess, Philip M., Jr., 074864. 
Sullivan, Milton D., 066394. 
Sullivan, Roland R., 068734. 
Sullivant, Harold T., 077218. 
Suplizio, Paul E., 068736. 
Sutton, Thomas R., 068407. 
Sutton, William J. 3d, 068737. 
Swaddell, Robert A., 085267. 
Swain, Carroll E., 068302. 
Swank, Robert D., 079496. 
Swanson, Carl O., Jr., 068303. 
Sweede, Jack E., 081542. 
Sweeney, Kenneth J., 068738. 
Sydnor, Elliott P., Jr., 072656. 
Tant, Benjamin E., Jr., 068740. 
Tanzer, John B., 068741. 

Tate, Penfield W. 2d, 069378. 
Taylor, Cedric DeV., 069379. 
Tchon, Richard J., 068742. 
Teller, Floyd E., 069381. 

Temp, John R., 068743. 
Tennant, Frank B., Jr., 079499. 
Terry, Bennett E., 071881. 
Tervin, Wallace, 070124. 
Therianos, Pericles L., 082243. 
Thomas, Giles R., Jr., 073413. 
Thomas, Joseph T., 082244. 
Thomas, Robert J., 068744. 
Thomas, Samuel M., Jr., 068745. 
Thomason, David A., 081545. 
Thompson, Harry J., Jr., 071882. 
Thompson, Howard B., 068747. 
Thompson, William J., 069386. 
Thrasher, Billy J., 082247. 
Thurmond, Herbert K., 071883. 
Tighe, Charles J., 068748. 
Tobey, Joel N., 073416. 

Tolbert, James R., 069388. 
Toman, John, 068749. 
Tomlingson, Paul D., 068750. 
Tompkins, Hiram K., 068751. 
‘Ton, James G., 073417. 
Touchstone, Stanford M., 068752. 
Tourtillott, Raymond J., 074871. 
Tower, John B., 071615. 

Treece, Frank LaR., 077222. 
‘Trepagnier, Jules C., Jr., 068057. 
Trushel, David H., 074872. 
Tuck, William A., 069389. 
Tullar, Thomas A., 069390. 
Turnage, Preston B., Jr., 077225. 
'Turner, James J., 066523. 
Tyree, John B., 067462. 
Underwood, Bibb A., 068209. 
Van Camp, Joseph L., 075309. 
Vance, Larkin B., 070055. 
Vander Meer, Richard G., 068755. 
Van Deusen, Frederick F., O68756. 
Van Horn, Robert H., 082252. 
Van Meter, Maurice R., 067467. 
Varnum, Charles S., 079507. 
Vawter, Raymond M., 068308. 
Veditz Raymond P., 073418. 
Veley, Corydon A., Jr., 079509. 
Vernon, Graham D., 068758. 
Viereck, Ennis A., Jr., 068760. 
Vilas, John R., 069394. 

Vorhies, Harold W., 079511. 
Wade, James P., Jr., 068764. 
Waldrop, Max L., 069397. 
Walker, James H., 069398. 
Walker, Joe K., Jr., 081550. 
Walker, Theodore H., 083635. 
Walker, William E., 068766. 
Wallace, Festus E., 071887. 
Wallace, John C., Jr., 077229. 
Wallace, Robert G., O74882. 
Walsh, Alden C., 079514. 

Walsh, Eugene R., 069399. 
Walters, Monty W., 068767. 
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Ward, Edward W., 073004. 
Warden, James R., 065803. 
Wardlaw, Worth L., Jr., 068768. 
Warren, James R., 071890. 
Washington, Sylvester, 067492. 
Wasiewski, Richard F., 069403. 
Waters, Douglas G., 068769. 
Watson, Elmer E., 085278. 
Watts, William D., 073424. 
Weihmiller, William W., 068771. 
Weikert, Jerry L., 068410. 
Welch, Joseph H., Jr., 073426. 
Welis, Arthur D., 068772. 
Wells, David T., 068773. 

Wells, Don R., 077233. 

Wells, William T., 069413. 
Welsh, Robert W., 069414. 
Westall, Bynum P., 077234. 
Westbrook, Thomas J., 069415. 
Westin, Paul R., 079522. 
Westlake, Richard K., 079523. 
Weyland, Bruce M., 079524. 
Whalen, Dennis D., 068774. 
Whann, John T., 069417. 
Whelan, William E., 074887. 
Whitbeck, Robert E., 082255. 
White, Dean, 084919. 

White, Robert N., Jr., 068775. 
Whitesel, Thomas K., Jr., 069421. 
Wieland, Kay L., 069424. 
Wielga, Stanley V., 068776. 
Wier, Melville B., 073428. 

Wild, John E., 075316. 

Wild, Julian S., 075317. 
Wilkes, Jack B., 079529. 
Wilkinson, Paul F., 067524. 
Willard, Robert B., 082256. 
Williams, Cyrus L., 079531. 
Williams, Grady W., 068848. 
Williams, James E., 081559. 
Williams, Royce C., 068061. 
Williams, Roy L., Jr., 074893. 
Williams, Raleigh N., Jr., 079533. 
Williams, Thomas E., 068778. 
Wills, Robert V., 068849. 
Wilson, Alvin T., Jr., 069432. 
Wilson, Gene F., 071746. 
Wilson, Gerald F., 069436. 
Wilson, Jack D., 068780. 
Wilson, Joseph C., 068781. 
Winegar, Lucien T., 072666. 
Wirthlin, Floyd R., 073430. 
Wisdom, Donald A., 075323. 
Wise, John E., 068782. 
Withers, Peter C., 066492. 
Wohlfarth, Howard K., 068063. 
Wolbert, Herbert K., 079537. 
Wollenberg, William F., 069439. 
Wood, Charles C., 079538. 
Wootten, James P., 071631. 
Worthy, Clifford, Jr., 068783. 
Wright, Joseph, 082259. 
Wright, Robert W., 069442. 
Wubbena, William L., Jr., O68784. 
Yaden, Jesse L., Jr., O68064. 
Yanamura, Kenneth K., 083108. 
Yantis, William J., 068316. 
Yee, George S., 083831. 

Yetter, Greyson T., O68317. 
Yoder, Charles D., 068318. 
Young, Clifford E., 081566. 
Young, John D., 073460. 
Young, John H., Jr., O68785. 
Young, John W., 069443. 
Youngker, Joe L., 068320. 
Zargan, Robert T., 068788. 
Zarnick, Dale LeR., 079544. 
Zeller, Leonard J., O75329. 
Ziek, Thomas G., 077244. 
Zimmer, Charles E., 067977. 
Zimmer, Leon S., 068789. 

Zipp, Charles W., 068790. 
Zoeckler, William R., 073015. 
Zwicker, Ralph L., 081568. 


To be captains, Chaplain 
Claiborne, James L., 084140. 
Mueller, Edward M., Jr., 084233. 
To be captains, Women’s Army Corps 


Berry, Elizabeth A., L538. 
Brown, Eleanor R., L452. 
Chong, Emma B., L450. 
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Devany, Rebecca B., L540. 
Ellis, Janet M., L483. 
Fisher, Audrey A., L470. 
Lippman, Renee E., L457. 
Oliver, Williemae M., L479. 
Patterson, Betty A., L451. 
Thompson, Martha J., L454. 
Trible, Elizabeth W., L489. 
Waters, Ethel D., L502. 


To be captains, Medical Corps 


Abrams, Harold, 082305. 
Acuff, Robert P., 082306. 
Adams, Neil D., Jr., 085117. 
Aiken, Hovey E., Jr., 080234, 
Alexander, James S., 083673. 
Alexis, Carlton P., 084115. 
Andersen, Stig B., 084116. 
Andrews, Billy F., 082308. 
Arata, James A., 073461. 
Ballard, Anthony, 085288. 
Bass, James W., 082409. 
Beach, Robert A., 083852. 
Benway, Robert E., 082310. 
Berghorn, Bronson M., 083682. 
Berman, Donald A., 083683. 
Blackwell, Travis L., 082423. 
Bowler, Donald L., 074643. 
Bowser, Barry LeR., 083684. 
Bradley, Douglas D., 084127. 
Brierty, Robert E., 082442. 
Buchanan, Darrell S., 082456. 
Burns, Anthony J., 085303. 
Chamberlin, Frank H., 073266, 
Chipman, David W., 082486. 
Cruse, Joseph R., 084772. 
Danaher, Thomas H., 084151. 
DeHaven, Charles R., 082528. 
De Nardo, Gerald L., 082537. 
Des Rosiers, Joseph L., 082539. 
Deller, John J., Jr., 082529. 
Downs, Peter E., 084977. 
Druckrey, Gerald R., 082550. 
Druepple, LeRoy G., 082318. 
Duback, Richard T., 083701. 
Duffy, Michael M., 084162. 
Durden, Walter D., Jr., 082319. 
Easterling, Ronald E., 082557. 
Farbstein, Martin E., 075353. 
Farrell, Thomas E., 082323. 
Farrington, John K., 083709. 
Faulkner, Robert F., 084166. 
Fike, Robert H., 083712. 
Geiger, Edwin R., Jr., 082325. 
Glenn, Guy C., 084175. 
Graziani, Leonard J., 073556. 
Griffith, William B., 084178. 
Halling, Leonard W., 084179. 
Harle, Thomas S., 084997. 
Heck, Francis J., 084182. 
Helfrich, Richard B., 083724. 
Henry, Thomas S., 2d, 084184. 
Henshaw, Dan M., 082655. 
Hoja, Witold A., 082335. 
Hollowell, Opie W., 085002. 
Howe, Patrick A., 085419. 
Hoy, William J., 084780. 
Hunter, Ripley H., Jr., 083737. 
Inglefield, Joseph T., Jr., 083927. 
Intile, Joseph A., Jr., 083740. 
Jack, Marious K., 085007. 
Jones, Donald A., 085010. 
Kay, Robert E., 085338. 
Keenan, Richard L., 082344. 
Kleanthous, Costas, 084205. 
Kroening, Paul M., 082345. 
Kundel, Donald W., 082735. 
LaFollette, Bruce F., 082738. 
Lundberg, George D., Jr., 083748. 
Lynch, Robert E., 085345. 
Madjedi, Ahmad, 085432. 
Maier, Eugene S., O81807. 
Margiotta, Mark R., 084217. 
Margolis, Bernard M., O81809. 
Massarik, Ronald B., 082780. 
Mathews, Thomas P., 082349. 
McCollum, Kenneth B., 074768. 
McDaniel, Edwin C., 082785. 
McDowell, Milton K., 082789. 
McGough, Benjamin, 084219. 
McIlroy, William, 082350. 
Miller, William MacA., 075023. 
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Drenner, Buckley L., O78665. Code, sections 3284 and 3298. All officers are 
Dyke, Lester M., 2d, O71916. subject to physical examination required 
Edmonson, George B., 074001. by law: 


Mittelmann, Michael, 082351, 
Modlin, Robert K., 082815, 
Moll, Joseph H., 084229. 


Montaner, Luis F., 082818. 
Moran, Paul T., 082822. 
Murphy, William M., 082832. 
Mussell, Joseph R., 082833. 


O'Connell, Thomas J., Jr., 084242. 


Patterson, Peter H., 082354. 
Peterson, James F., 082874. 
Pfenninger, Mark W., 084249. 
Phillips, Elbert W., 082875. 
Reba, Richard C., 082897. 
Robbins, Warren J., 084258. 
Roberts, Fred F., 081825. 
Robinson, James P., 084259. 
Robinson, Sherman S., 083979. 
Rockey, Dean McD., 084260. 
Ross, Curlee, 085448. 
Rudnicki, Richard P., 082362. 
Sandefur, John C., 082932. 
Sanford, Douglas M., 085451. 
Sarre, Stefan G., 084264. 
Scarff, Richard B., Jr., 084799. 
Scott, Monte M., 082364. 
Scragg, William H., Jr., 083786. 
Sell, Irl T., 3d, 082952. 
Shields, Charles E., 084271. 
Smith, Darrell F., 082365. 
Snyder, Richard J., 083794. 
Sower, Norman D., 084277. 
Stoehr, Bruce J., 085090. 
Stoehr, Naor U., 083005. 
Stone, Norman, 083007. 
Stones, Lyle L., 084282. 
Stutzman, Ray E., 084807. 
Taft, Foster H., Jr., 083016. 
Teich, John C., 084286. 

Torin, David E., 083028. 

Wall, Richard L., 083048. 
Watson, Horace E., 084293. 
Weldon, William V., 084294. 
Wells, Ralph F,, 082375. 
Yancey, Henry A., Jr., 082377. 
Zlotsky, Norman A., 085287. 


To be captains, Dental Corps 


Belzile, Joseph D., 077969. 
Burns, Richard C., 077974. 
Carter, Harold G., 077975. 
Cochran, Robert M., 077978. 
Conner, Harold V. D., 084143. 
Frisch, George F., 077984. 
Fullmer, Frederick, 077985. 
Gautier, Samuel P., O77986. 
Harper, James C., 077989. 
Howland, John P., 077997. 
Huey, Robert McC., 077998. 
Hughes, Charles L., 078068. 
Hutchins, Dale W., 078071. 
Hutchison, Byron F., 078072. 
Jackson, Ralph L., 077999. 
Johnson, Thomas R., 074737. 
Kopp, Edgar N., 078001. 
Lilleskov, Glenn C., 078004. 
Lucksinger, Henry C., 084791. 
Lyons, Edward J., Jr., 078005. 
Mast, David, 078093. 

McCoy, Robert E., 078095. 
McGeown, John R., 078099. 
McGrath, Terence J., 078007. 
McRoberts, Terry E., 078603. 
Norris, Jed W., O78011. 
Plegge, John, O78017. 

Radke, Ryle A., Jr., 078020. 
Rees, Terry D., 078021. 
Reiter, Donald E., 078022. 
Rushford, Charles B., 078121. 
Shaffer, Ronald P., 077936. 
Starr, John W., 078025. 
Teofan, Ronald O., 081831. 
Urban, Daniel P., 084289. 
Walker, Jack B., 077957. 
Wolverton, James K., 078028. 
Young, William K., 078159. 


To be captains, Medical Service Corps 


Bullock, Howard R., 073023. 
Burke, James C., 070291. 
Burris, Carshall A., 076811. 
Campbell, William J., 073089. 
Dooley, Thomas R., 084838. 


Eigenberg, Alfred, 084163. 
Fisher, James B., 084168, 
Forest, Philip E., 075357. 
Frus, Robert L., 084758. 
Gilley, William F., 068347. 
Gregory, Charles W., 076812. 
Griffin, Robert E., 075364. 
Hatfield, Jimmy L., 076813. 
Heath, Jack F., 073036. 
Hoggan, Malcolm D., 073037. 
Howlett, Bryon P., Jr., 075374. 
Jan, Lloyd V., 075377. 
Johnson, Wirt VanM., 073040. 
Kellel, Frank, Jr., 072393. 
Kelly, Charles L., 070399. 
Krueger, George R., 084754. 
Lesher, Edward R., 071933. 
Marble, David W., 068927. 
McFadyen, Ross M, 071703. 
Meadow, Seymour, 071942. 
Miller, Norman G., 067945. 
Mittenthal, Lothrop, 083844. 
Moore, A. Gordon, 078670. 
Mulrenin, Bernard K., 068800. 
Noble, James W. H., 078672. 


Pedigree, Richard B., 073477. 


Petersen, Donald L., 071949. 
Randolph, George B., 072354. 
Reber, John A., 071954. 
Reding, Donald J., 084761, 
Riggs, Albert C., Jr., 071956. 
Rocke, Donald C., 069304. 
Rusiewicz, Lawrence, 069316. 
Schiavone, Albert L., 071959. 
Seabourne, Thomas G., 084801. 
Vielhaber, David P., 073538. 
Walter, Fred L., 078674. 
Wright, John P., 084762. 


To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 


Belleville, Helen E., N2736. 
Bloxham, Carolyn A., N2660. 
Cole, Alberta M., N2720. 
Ekberg, Helen I., N2757. 
Forsha, Sue M., N2851. 
Galloway, Marie E., N2758, 
Gilson, Claire E., N2874. 
Graham, Janet R., N2796. 
Gray, Mary F., N2861. 

Hall, Ruth M., N2886. 
Heilmann, Eleanor M., N2784. 
Henschen, Retha M., N2683. 
Higgins, Mary E., N2748. 
Houghton, Jean M., N2749. 
Jesten, Oza B., N2779. 

Jones, Virginia A., N2816. 
Kishpaugh, Barbara F., N2742. 
Kressler, Alta, N2760. 

Lewis, Betty J., N2835. 

Light, Lucile M., N2667. 
Lyons, Mary E. D., N2756. 
Mahoney, Bettijane, N2743. 
McCarthy, Rosemary T., N2622. 
Montgomery, Roena, N2737. 
Perrin, Edna M., N2723. 
Pritchard, Mary L., N2763. 
Ranberg, Florence B., N2820. 
Theriault, Jeanette B., N2774. 
Wilson, Marjorie J., N2730. 


To be captains, Army Medical Specialist Corps 


Accountius, Patricia L., R10158. 
Damsbo, Ann M., M10158. 
Diggs, Mary M., R10161. 
Dwyer, Mary P., R10172. 
Fisk, Mary L., R10164. 
Gregory, Rita T., M10162. 
Marlowe, Patricia E., R10170, 
Matthews, Nancy L., M10170. 
McVay, Mary R., J79. 

Price, Helen E., R10165. 
Ricker, Hetty A., J82. 
Stearns, Barbara J., M10163. 
Strong, Corinne L., M10161. 
Van Harn, Mary A., M10174. 


The following-named officers for promotion 


in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 


To be first lieutenants 


Abruzzese, John P., O74617. 
Adams, Donald S., 074619. 
Alexander, William E., 074044. 
Allman, John W., Jr., 074045. 
Anderson, Douglas F., 074049. 
Anderson, George W., 074625. 
Archer, James H., 074052. 
Arnold, John M., O74056. 
Baldwin, Robert C., 074630. 
Barnes, Theodore F., 074632. 
Barnum, Robert C., 078219. 
Barry, Arthur A., 078221. 
Barry, Raymond D., 072573. 
Berman, Myron B., 074076. 
Boiani, Peter J., 074085. 

Boll, Albert F., 074902. 
Bourne, William G., 074092. 
Brill, James H., 074645. 

Britt, Henry McD., 074099. 
Broder, Nathan S., 074647. 
Bromley; Barton W., Jr., 074100. 
Brookhart, Edgar W., 074102, 
Brown, Bernard B., 085130. 
Brown, Fred D., 074648. 
Brown, Robert M., 074649, 
Buckner, David L., 083110. 
Burbery, John W., Jr., 083640. 
Buxton, Jobn L., 078253. 
Campbell, Charles B., 083643. 
Cann, Donald C., 074120. 

Cei, Peter G., Jr., 074906. 
Charles, George H., Jr., 072127. 
Clarke, Charles C., Jr., 078260. 
Clowe, John F., Jr., 074661. 
Codd, Nicholas J., Jr., 074129. 
Cooper, Robert T., 085142. 
Corless, Robert L., 084968. 
Counts, Perry L., 074976. 
Cover, John P., 074137. 

Croft, John A., 074142. 
Danieli, Joseph A., Jr., 074152. 
Davenport, Charles L., 084522. 
Dion, George J., 079572. 

Doar, James M., 074675. 
Dougherty, Maurice F., 074676. 
Dow, Richard A., 074169. 
Dross, David D., 074173. 
DuBose, Perryman F., 074175. 
Dyke, Charles W., 085316. 

Ely, Harold A., Jr., 085160. 
Emrick, Charles W., 078294. 
Feaster, Lewis L., 078298. 
Feeney, Richard L., 074687. 
Fiorentino, William J., 074909. 
Flynn, James F., 079576. 
Frisbie, James G., 074689. 
Garrett, James W., 074911. 
Garside, Robert E., 074209. 
Gayler, Earl D., 074692. 
Gilpatrick, Volney T., Jr., 074216. 
Glasker, Samuel J., 074218. 
Gonzalez, Alvaro R., 074701. 
Gowell, Earl R., Jr., 074227. 
Gross, Woolf P., 074706. 
Gullen, John P., 074707. 

Hall, William E., 079579. 
Hanks, James W., 079581. 
Harbuck, Eugene L., O74710. 
Hardegree, Bobby L., 074711. 
Harig, John A., Jr., 074713. 
Harris, Bruce R., 074239. 
Hartmann, Frederick D., 078342. 
Harwig, Donald H., 074240. 
Haupert, Francis J., 074717. 
Heggen, Larry E., 074246. 
Higgins, James M., 079583. 
High, Charles S., 074723. 
Hilgeman, Charles E., Jr., 074250. 
Hill, Theron H., 074724. 
Hodkinson, Peter, 3d, 074725. 
Holladay, Van D., 075065. 
Hollenbeck, Elmer W., 074260. 
Holt, Richard L., 074948. 
Horton, Floyd W., 074268. 
Howe, Robert H., 077462, 
Huff, Donald W., 074273. 
Hurt, Maure, Jr., 078362. 
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Hutson, Leonard E., 074277. 
Janert, Alfred C., Jr., 077479. 
Jarvies, Richard C., 074286. 
Jefferson, Walter, Jr., 074287. 
Joiner, Carey P., Jr., 081674. 
Kane, Eugene R., 074918. 
Katz, Charles M., 074297. 
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Wright, Lloyd R., 084929. 
Zoubandis, James, 074615. 
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To be captain 

Reaves, James M., 02281289. 
To be first lieutenant, Women’s Army Corps The following-named persons for appoint- 
Kirk, Frances J., L525. ment in the Regular Army of the United 


. States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
To be first lieutenants, Medica? Service Corps visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
Allgood, Gerald D., 079546. 


tions 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


Kennedy, Irwin D., 074302. 
Kilpe, Gunars, 074305. 

King, Thomas H., 074745. 
Kinsloe, Rupert C., Jr., 073748. 
Koonce, Philip H., 074749. 
Kubas, Michael J., 074751. 
Landry, Bernard A., 074324. 
Leckinger, Paul A., 074332. 
Lehner, William J., Jr., 074335. 
Lewis, John C., 078402. 

Ligon, Robert E., Jr., 085026. 
Lindanger, Earl L., 074338. 
Lingaitis, Francis V., 074339. 
Littlejohn, Thomas W., 074340. 
Loop, James W., 079599. 
Lucas, Dale A., 079600. 
Maguire, James E., 074351. 
Mah, Joe, 085030. 

Marsh, Elgin R., Jr., 074360. 
Martin, Ernest H., 079601. 
Martin, Samuel, 074361. 

Marx, Thomas J., 074362. 
Mason, John, 074363. 
McClain, Terrence W., 074370. 
McCready, David J., 074372. 
McCue, Robert B., 085211. 
McDowell, Robert C., 074376. 
McFarland, Timothy V., 079603. 
McGowan, Paul A., 074379. 


McKinney, Collin J., Jr., 074383. 


McLaughlin, James J., 074387. 
Meyer, Allan E., 074392. 
Meyers, Stewart E., Jr., 074393. 
Mikuta, Joel J., 074394. 
Monahan, Edward J., 074399. 
Morey, William S., 074401. 
Nack, John M., 081709. 

Nock, Carleton C., 074416. 
Norbo, Gary J., 074417. 
O'Bryant, James E., 074421. 
Paquin, Wilfred J., 085231. 
Parham, Byron A. P., 074433. 
Parker, Richard G., 074801. 
Parks, Donald, 074434. 
Penzler, Harry D., 080226. 
Pothin, Paul F., 074446. 
Rakowitz, James A., 079614. 
Ray, Robert L., 074456. 
Rhodes, Chester J., 074463. 
Roberts, Charles W., O74467. 
Rodenmayer, John P., 074825. 
Rowinski, Thomas H., 078484. 
Rupp, James E., 074831. 


Santiesteban, Humberto T., 074484. 


Sapp, Clarence D., 079616. 
Savery, Donald F., Jr., 078491. 
Schofield, David G., 074493. 
Seiser, William R., 074498. 
Serpico, Frank L., Jr., 080228. 
Shumway, James D., 078503. 
Simons, Simon I., 079619. 
Sinagra, Robert L., 074514. 
Smith, Albert J., 078507. 

Smith, Raymond G., 074518. 
Squires, Myron E., 074525. 
Steffen, Albert J., 082299. 
Stewart, Harold L., O77707. 
Stewart, Robert C., 0774857. 
Taylor, Henry S. 3d, 074557. 
Taylor, William H., 074560. 
Tettelbach, Donald C., 075043. 
Thomas, Harry L., 074868. 
Tompkins, Raymond E., 074567. 
Vaughn, William V., Jr., 074876. 
Walker, Peter H., 074586. 
Walker, Tommy L., 074880. 
Wheatley, Robert R. 3d, 074592. 
Wiley, Chester J., 074890. 
Williams, Donald E., Jr., 079628. 
Wilson, Daniel M., 078552. 
Wojtal, Robert J., O74603. 
Wolfe, Robert A. O74605. 

Wolfe, William M., 074606. 


Baxter, John R., 083557. 

Bissell, Donald F., 083558. 

Cooney, James P., Jr., 078164. 
Crenshaw, William A., 079568. 
Dawson, William J., 084973. 
Gossage, Donald R., 084338. 
Haswell, Edward A., 078681. 

Inge, Bobby M., 084784. 

McGinnis, John W., 078684. 
Stubblefield, James B., Jr., 083562. 


To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 


Forbes, Betty L., N2826. 
Gregory, Barbara A., N2814. 
Mullen, Sally A., N2803. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, 3291, 
3292, and 3294: 


To be majors 


Cumming, James L., JAGC, 0415825. 
Telle, Lewis D., MC, 04046616. 


To be captains 


Ellerson, Robert D., MC, 05003164. 
Fishter, Michael F., MC, 04070638. 
James, Frank K., Jr., MC, 0998437. 
Liff, Elliot, MC, 04051015. 

Lodge, James L., MC, 04043781. 
Outlaw, Hazel, ANC, N764487. 
Petersen, John R., MC, 

Reynolds, James S., MC, 04067930. 
Snyder, Richard W., JAGC, 0981981. 
Tilson, Donald H., Jr., MC, 04067888. 


To be first lieutenants 


Brunner, Jeanne M., ANC, N902437. 
Burdick, Robert L., MSC, 04006627. 
Conant, Charles N., MC, 02290251. 
Day, Donna J., AMSC, J100197. 
Engquist, David S., MSC, 04006628. 
Fedalei, Albert F., DC, 04004669. 
Gamber, Herbert H., MC, 02290106. 
Harville, Donald D., MC. 

Hawley, Richard S., JAGC, 02104221. 
Hoffmeister, Richard A., MC, 04018507. 
Marden, Jack M., JAGC, 02291869. 
Schultz, Charles M., MC, 04077741. 
Staples, Jack E., MSC, 02205819. 
Steckbar, Janette L., ANC, N901508. 
Welborn, Carl W., JAGC, 02293047. 


To be second lieutenants 


Bennett, Winston R., MSC, 05300592. 
Borrevik, Berge A., Jr., MSC, 05700490. 
Clark, Harry H., Jr., MSC. 

Lines, Max M., MSC, 05302232. 

McGough, Sammy, MSC, 05401009. 

Reynolds, David G., MSC, 04057229. 

Romero, Daniel J., MSC, 04077124. 

Snyder, Harvey W., II, MSC, 05403301. 

Ulrich, Wayne E., MSC, 05401501. 

VanElmendorf, John C., MSC, 05302424. 

Weaver, Joseph U., Jr., MSC, 05304079. 

The following-named person for reappoint- 
ment to the active list from the temporary 
disability retired list, in the Medical Service 
Corps, Regular Army of the United States, in 
the grade specified under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 1211: 

To be major 

Deragisch, William J., MSC, 031202. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as chaplain in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grades specified, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 

To be major 

Walsh, Emmett L., 0929461. 


To be majors 


Alexander, Charles R., 01590954. 
Bieschke, Keith A., 01307499. 
Carew, Thomas E., 0422755. 
Colon-Tirado, Jose I., 01637215. 
Haines, Aubrey M., 0413077. 
Hartley, C. W., Jr., 01636013. 
Hermann, Richard M., 01573274. 
Pencak, William 01301534, 


To be captains 


Alves, Manuel A., 01881945. 
Andrews, Donald A., 0965791. 
Armstrong, William H., 01114035. 
Bailey, Robert A., Jr., 02204645, 
Basgall, Julian E., 02029690. 
Bates, William J., 01644625. 
Braun, Albert W., 02208011. 
Dall, Burt, 02263078. 

Dean, George B., 0983008. 

Dean, Reginald L., Jr., 02004393. 
Donahue, Charles F., 01924827. 
Ewing, Paul R., 0975878. 
Feeney, Raymond E., 01876332. 
Gardner, Richard W., 01015108. 
Gleason, William J., 0983125. 
Hampton, Robert W., 01922506. 
Harris, Claude R., 0967179. 
Johnston, Carl T., 01011021. 
Lewis, William L., 0987233. 
McCoy, James M., 01110109. 
Merryman, James H., 02206473. 
Moore, Donald P., 01535804. 
Nettles, Elritt N., 01914842. 
Racke, Joseph C., 02021076. 
Sanders, William L., 0534220. 
Seiber, Woodford S., 01924767, 
Sigholtz, Robert H., 01559511, 
Spaulding, Thomas J., 0980969. 
Tickle, Leroy B., 02021220, 


To be first lieutenants 


Barrentine, Robert T., 04062992. 
Brier, James R., 04033087. 
Brown, Marion L., 04062939. 
Brown, William W., 02295915. 
Carter, Jack P., 02102751. 
Coleman, Jerry L., 01941317. 
Cottrell, Walter A., 04006928. 
Dettmar, Richard P., 01925786. 
Dodd, William H., 02289768. 
Elliott, Bernard V., Jr., 01941293. 
Forrell, William J., 04032226. 
Fulk, Emmett A., 04012142. 
Govatos, John J., 02104245. 
Hardy, Eugene A., Jr., 04047093. 
Hedgepeth, LeRoy J., 04000173. 
Lyman, Myron E., Sr., 04031157. 
Mastropasqua, Domenic P., 04037854. 
Mahew, John W., 04006592. 
McCleave, Robert E., Jr., 04068747. 
Mendelson, Joseph R., Jr., 01931085. 
Mitchell, William T., 04012439. 
Newton, William P., 04031345. 
Nosek, George F., 04002494. 
Osselaer, Philip J., 04036365. 
Poarch, Henry H., Jr., 04048302. 
Radspinner, Frank H., Jr., 04045080. 
Repp, Edgar F., 01883877. 
Rideout, Donald N., 04037016. 
Rodeman, Dean A., 04026944. 
Rohland, Robert G., 04036469. 
Sanford, David G., 04010990. 
Schnepp, William H., 04000019. 
Schumacher, David J., 01341587. 
Sikorski, Leo P., 04030291. 
Smith, William A., 04025344. 
Spann, Bobby G., 04025834. 
Straughan, Robert M., 01891448. 
Sullivan, Robert D., 04038019. 
Sweet, William E., 04003790. 
Tate, Wallace L., 01931507. 
Vaaler, John G., 04010922. 


1959 


Ventrella, Rocco F., Jr., 02289468. 
Wallace, John W., 01937416. 
Wappes, George R., 04041443. 
Weiler, Harold E., 04058432, 
Wells, Norman S., 01923691. 
West, Pleasant H., 04023699. 
Whatley, Wayne B., 01887220. 
White, Richard R., 01892247. 
Willette, William P., 04063677. 
Williamson, Jerry G., 04026264, 
Zamora, Emilio B., 04048293. 


To be second lieutenants 


Beavers, Eldon L., 05506167. 
Bennett, Eugene W., 04084433. 
Bickley, James B., 04058832. 
Borneman, Frederick H., 05702362. 
Brockway, Lawrence N., Jr., 05003700. 
Brown, Roland D., 04051342. 
Bunnell, Woodbury L., Jr., 04050571. 
Cavoli, Ivo, 04065782. 

Coon, Robert L., 04061224. 

Cyr, Charles W., Jr., 05700154. 
Easton, Donald G., 04065819. 
English, John A., 04068641. 
Drake, John E., 05502436. 
Fenton, Curtis D., Jr., 05401074. 
Finch, Arthur L., Jr., 04049166. 
Freyder, James G., 04061445. 
Gerstenberger, Clayton R., 04076447. 
Gilbert, William N., 05505480. 
Haines, Richard E., 05505291. 
Hopkins, Stephen H., 05402305. 
Johnson, Edward H., 04085672. 
Judson, Alan L., 04064191. 
Kramer, James S., 05302947. 

Lee, Francis G., 04084796. 

Lee, Robert E., 04085030. 

Lemes, Ralph V., 02283177. 

Louis, William R. 

Luke, Dawson B., 04075586. 
McCarthy, Richard F., 04037747. 
McDonnell, Joseph M., 05502124. 
McDowell, John N., Jr., 05001175. 
McGown, Richard L., 05401706. 
McKibbon, Robert P., Jr., 04044434, 
Menefee, William P., 04047509. 
Meredith, James M., 04060475, 
Meyer, Conan G., 05400434. 

Mills, Robert R., Jr., 04061929. 
Morgan, Thomas A,, 05700847. 
Morrow, Cecil R., Jr., 04061670. 
Neiffer, Leo R., 04049947. 

Oakes, William H., 05505226. 
Oneto, John B., 04077188. 
Paladino, Vito W., 05201625. 
Palme, Francis J., Jr., 05200420. 
Pietsch, Robert C., 05505781. 
Pompa, John R., 04068527. 

Poor, George R., 05201807. 

Price, George W., Jr., 04070014. 
Reback, Herman R., 05504226. 
Ronish, Robert R., 05504683. 
Ryan, William D., 04044896. 
Sanders, Freeman H., 05300937. 
Sexton, Herman L., 04049557. 
Sherman, Charles L., IV, 05202084. 
Simons, Robert J., 04066081. 
Sivils, Doye O., 05400262. 

Slater, Paul A., 05401585. 

Smith, James A., 05204115. 
Smith, Martin A., Jr., 05400197. 
Smith, Thomas S., Jr., 05506744. 
Stepp, Robert H., 05203933. 
Stokes, Jesse D., Jr., 05502392. 
Tannenbaum, David L., 05305015, 
Terpstra, John J., Jr., 05701766. 
Theroux, Gilbert L., 04071727. 
Thomas, Govan C., 05302537. 
Thomas, Robert W., 04076127. 
Thompson, George H., 05302387. 
Treacy, John T., 05304045. 
Tucker, James M., 04075467. 

Van Tuyl, George H., III, 05200270. 
Wadhams, Bruce M., 04068686. 
Wagner, Robert E., 05200451. 
Weatherman, James A., 04059394. 
Whitmire, James D., 04023664. 
Young, Wallace J., 05304087. 
Zoeller, William A., 05201768. 
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The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States in the grade of 
second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3285, 
3286, 3287, and 3288: 

Arrisgado, Maurice M, Peterson, Roger W. 
Cincotti, Joseph G. Powell, Nick, Jr. 
Coleman, James L. Radford, Wilbur E. 
Dongieux, Francis M., Scott, Gordon W. 

Jr. Shaw, David L. 
Stanley, Frederick J. 
Towles, Robert J. 
Tozier, Robert E. 
Mangum, Charles G. Watkins, Wayne C. 
McDonald, Charles D., Willey, Frank G., Jr. 

Jr. Windham, Carter L. 
Olson, Robert W. Wright, James L. 
Osterhout, Joseph C. Young, Troy R. 
Payne, Jerry J. Zukowski, Albin T. 


The following-named cadets, graduating 
class of 1959, U.S. Military Academy, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3285, 3286, 3287, 
and 3288, subject to physical examination 
required by law: 

Aamodt, Ludvig Jarad 

Abrahamson, James Leonard 

Abrams, Harry Clayton 

Adams, James Walter Rosenoff 

Adamson, Henry Kinmond, III 

Anderson, Frederick Douglas 

Bagdonas, Edward 

Bair, Arthur Henry, Jr. 

Baker, Dorsey Lynn 

Baldwin, Alan Wren 

Baldwin, Ronald Calvin 

Ballenger, Thomas Henry 

Barry, Robert Michael 

Battersby, Bernard Joseph 

Baugh, Raymond Chapman 

Beach, Dwight Edward, Jr. 

Beale, Robert West, III 

Beard, Louin Lester 

Bechtold, Wayne Henry 

Beech, Gary Dean 

Bell, Arleigh Todd, Jr. 

Bell, Randall William 

Benagh, William Edward, Jr. 

Bennett, Richard Carl 

Bennett, Stuart Neil 

Bertils, Bertel Randolph 

Bertolett, Craig Randolph 

Besson, Frank Schaeffer, III 

Beurket, Raymond Thomas, Jr. 

Boggs, Haymon Harrellson, II 

Bohman, Jack Edward 

Bolick, Thomas Gordon 

Borlund, Thomas Vagn, Jr. 

Bowers, Robert French 

Boyd, Thomas, III 

Boyle, Conrad Lloyd 

Boyle, Russell Thomas, Jr. 

Bradley, Bruce Ray 

Brass, Ronald William 

Breen, William Wallace 

Breuel, Albert Augustine, 3d 

Briggs, Harold Lee, Jr. 

Broocke, Nathan Irvin 

Brown, Walter Tarleton, Jr. 

Bryer, John Edward, Jr. 

Buell, William Collins, V 

Burba, Edwin Hess, Jr. 

Burchell, Larry Edward 

Burleson, Willard McKenzie, Jr. 

Burroughs, Robert Huntley 

Burwell, James Montgomery 

Bush, William Anding 

Campbell, Douglas Neil 

Campbell, J. Frank 

Cannon, Richard Melvyn 

Carr, Benny Merle 

Carrier, David Roger 

Carroll, John Frederick 

Caruso, Louis, III 

Chalmers, Paul Aloysius, Jr. 

Chandler, Fitzhugh Horton, Jr. 

Chappell, James Edward 


Clark, Richard Lee 

Clarke, William Edward, Ir. 
Coen, Donald Carlton 
Cohan, John Armand 
Colby, Nathaniel Fred 
Conway, Rody Mead 

Corby, John Francis 
Coreth, Joseph Herman 
Corr, James Colton 

Cotts, David George 
Covington, Henry Harris, III 
Cox, John Robert 
Cummings, Sean Howard 
Cyr, Arthur Robert, Jr. 
Dannell, John Theodore, II 
Darby, Charles Dale 

Davis, Donald Richard 
Dawkins, Peter Miller 

Day, George Ellis 

DeAtkine, Norvell Bonds 
DeMont, Robert Warren 
Dearmin, Paul Edward, Jr. 
Delikat, Stanley John 
Devereaux, Alfred Boyce, Jr. 
Dick, James Stephens 
Dishman, Benjamin Estes 
Dorland, Gilbert Noyes 
Dorris, Albert Francis 
Dorsey, James Arthur 
Dorshow, Henry Bernard 
Duggan, Dennis Michael 
Duke, Charles Edward 

Dyer, Glenn Harold 
Eberhard, Edward John 
Eckelbarger, Donald Eugene 
Edwards, Robert Howell 
Elias, Paul Joseph 

Engler, Jean Helms 
Enright, Joseph Francis, Jr, 
Ernharth, Ronald Louis 
Evans, Robert Dobson 
Faber, Ben Davis 

Fannin, Clayton Allen 
Farrell, John Herbert 
Ferguson, James Carmeron, Jr. 
Fernandez, Victor Michael 
Fertig, Stephen Williams 
Fielder, Jimmie Dean 
Fisher, Raymond Warren 
Fitchett, Donald James 
Fitzgerald, William Atwood, Jr. 
Fletcher, Michael John 
Fletcher, Thomas Henry 
Forbes, Richard Earl 
Frank, Frederick Melvin, Jr. 
Franz, Jay Clifford 
Freeland, James Thaddeus, Jr. 
Frey, Robert Stephen 
Fried, David Eugene 
Friedel, George Charles 
Fuller, Dwight Hunter 
Gabel, Michael Anthony 
Gailey, William 

Gains, Roger Quinn 

Garcia, William Joseph, Jr. 
Gasienica, Andrew Michael, III 
George, Alfred Whitby 
Gercz, Francis Gary, Jr. 
Gerhardt, Igor Dexter 

Getz, Charles Edward 
Gibbs, James Andrew, II 
Gibbs, Philip Edward 
Gillette, Michael James 
Gilligan, Thomas William 
Goodpasture, Albert Virgil, III 
Grant, Alexander M. 
Graven, Marion Finney, III 
Gray, David Thomas 
Greenawalt, Jeryl Clyde 
Greene, Larry Michael 
Griffin, Arthur Ralph 
Groth, Carl Harry, Jr. 
Gruschow, Donald Clarence 
Guild, William Bradford 
Gurr, John Wooten 
Guthrie, John Simpson, Jr, 
Gwin, Samuel Donnell 
Hahn, James Stanley 
Haight, Barrett Slocum 
Harkins, John Foster 

Harle, Richard Torrence 
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Harnly, Richard Wells 
Harrell, John Rhodes 
Harris, Wiley Valentine, Jr. 
Harrison, George Franklin 
Hayes, Charles Willard, III 
Heath, Guy Hill, Jr. 
Herrera, Frank Emilio 
Hewitt, Russell Alvoid 
Hightower, Louis Victor, III 
Hill, Jimmy Calvin 
Hilliard, Maurice Glen 
Hilmes, Jerome Bernard 
Holman, Robert Everett, Jr. 
Hotchkiss, Richard Meyer 
Houltry, Allyn Clyde 
Howard, Freeman Irvin 
Howe, Robert Bowman, Jr. 
Huntingdon, John Philip 
Hurley, John Stephen 
Hurst, Joseph Wilson, Jr. 
Hutton, Cuthbert Powell 
Hyde, John Benton 

Imler, Estan Francis, Jr. 
Ingram, Donald Doan 
Isacco, Michael Dominick 
Ivey, Herman Van 

Jervell, Broder Lysholm, Jr. 
Joh, John Adam, 3d 
Johnson, Bruce Campbell 
Johnson, Charles Edward 
Johnson, Darel Stephen 
Johnson, George Peter 
Johnson, John Palmer, III 
Johnson, Richard Barton 
Jordan, Richard Kenneth 
Joyce, Kenneth Harold 
Kadlec, Gregory John 
Kalpagian, Gregory 
Kampf, Joel 

Kanarowski, Stanley Martin, Jr. 
Kapp, Kirby Stanley 
Katsarsky, Leonard George 
Kelley, Wilbourne Anderson, III 
Kendall, Donald Stuart 
Kennedy, James Ervin, Jr. 
Keogh, Peter Kenneth 
Kinell, Carl Everett 
Kissinger, George Donald 
Kleb, George Roy 

Klein, Stephen 

Knowles, Bernard Allen 
Kocienda, Richard Vincent 
Koisch, John Joseph 


Krawciw, Nicholas Stephen Hordij 


Krulcik, James Robert 
Kubo, Arthur Shiro 
Kuschner, Andrew Karl 
Langford, Ollie Legree 
Larsen, Henry Sofus, Jr. 
Laughlin, Edward Nikolai 
Lawrence, Ashton Christal, Jr. 
LeClere, Dick Tucker 
Lehrfeld, William Richard 
Leo, Thomas Walter, Jr. 
Letchworth, Robert 
Lewis, David Alfred 
Lhotak, Gerald Joseph 
Lidy, Albert Martin 

Losey, Roy Edgar, Jr. 
Ludlam, Donald Morgan 
Luedtke, David Arnim 
Luther, William Arthur, Jr. 
Lutz, Charles Michael 
Lymn, Harry Charles 
Lynch, Claude Everett 
Lytle, Charles Edward 
Madden, James Willard 
Madigan, Eugene Francis 
Maglin, Richard Raymond 
Magnussen, Mark Harge 
Malek, Frederic Vincent 
Mansfield, Clayton John, Jr. 
Manzo, Fred Vincent 
Markham, Don 

Marsh, Byron Drake 
Marshall, William Kay 
Martin, Lewis Ray 

Massey, James Lee, Jr. 
Matthes, Donald Timothy 
Mayers, John Junious, Jr. 
McCahan, Marlin Eugene 


McClurg, Donald William 
McConville, Frederick John 
McCoy, Jerald William 
McCracken, Henry Emmett, Jr. 
McDonald, Robert Archibald 
McInerney, Thomas Gillis 
McKinney, David Lawrence 
McMorrow, Thomas Francis 
McNerney, John Cameron 
McPeek, Richard Bruce 
McSweeney, Albert Stephen, Jr. 
McLaughlin, Godwin Patrick 
Medaris, John Bruce, Jr. 
Meloy, John Nourse 

Mercer, Clifford Wayne 
Meyer, Richard John, Jr. 
Mikelonis, Eugene Charles 
Miller, James Holman 
Millick, Charles Alan 

Mills, Jerry Cleveland 
Milton, John Francis 

Miner, Russell Melroy, Jr. 
Minnich, Lawrence Edgar 
Moellering, John Henry 
Monroe, Dewitt Talmadge, Jr. 
Mooney, Thomas Rodger 
Moore, Riley Roy, II 
Moorhead, Thomas Leib 
Morales, Michael 

Moraski, Leon Karol 
Morefield, Alvin Jackson 
Moriarty, Joseph Thomas 
Morrissey, Dennis Joseph, Jr. 
Moss, Marvin Franklin 
Mullen, Cassius Joseph 
Mullen, William Joseph, III 
Munz, Thomas Clark 

Murry, William Vance 

Nash, John Michel 

Neal, John Oman, Jr. 
Netzloff, Edwin Arthur 
Newberry, Milton Sims 
Newman, Glen Edward 
Noga, Gerald Wayne 
Nordgren, Alfred Edward, Jr. 
Norman, Kenneth George 
Novogratz, Robert Martin 
Nunn, Lee Roy, Jr. 

O'Brien, James Jeffrey 
O'Brien, John Arthur 
O'Connor, Hugh Thomas 
O'Meara, Andrew Pick, Jr. 
O'Meara, William Joseph 
O'Neill, Kevin John 

Oliver, Eugene Leroy, Jr. 
Orndorff, John Franklin 
Palmer, Laurence James 
Panko, John, Jr. 

Paquette, Roger Karl 
Parolini, George Whittington 
Paschall, Jim Roddy 
Passarella, Patrick Francis 
Peffenbach, Richard Renner 
Phillips, Alan Burgess 
Phillips, Joseph Albert 
Pistone, Ronald Anthony 
Plassmeyer, Martin Lloyd 
Plummer. Thomas Francis, Jr. 
Pokorny, Anthony George, Jr. 
Porter, Bruce Allan 

Poole, William Jackson 
Pollock, William Cramer, Jr. 
Prisk, Courtney Edward 
Quinn, Roger Allan 

Ramsey, Raymond Russell, Jr. 
Ranalli, Robert Joseph 
Ranch, Lewis Charles 
Ravan, Jack Edward 

Ray, James Floyd 

Recher, Ronald Richard 
Redding, Frank Jay, III 
Reinhard, Donald Robert 
Renalds, Hugh Henkel 
Rhein, Reginald Walter, Jr. 
Riordan, Robert Walter, Jr. 
Rizzi, Robert Daniel 
Roberts, Richard Owen 
Roberts, Thomas Duval, II 
Robinson, Edward Charles 
Roesler, Gilbert Eugene 
Rogers, David Henry 
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Rogers, Richard Edwin 
Rosner, Norman Harold 
Ross, Lawrence Calvin 
Roth, Robert William 
Rothblum, Richard Albert 
Roush, David Lee 

Rowe, James Carter 

Rowe, William Gerald 
Rushton, Pierce Albert, Jr. 
Russell, Thomas Button 
Ruth, John Homer, Jr. 
Ryan, Robert Hinkle 
Salter, Ronald Howard 
Salvatore, Frank Merle, Jr. 
Santos, Melecio Zamora, Jr. 
Sasfy, James Douglas 
Satterwhite, James Joseph 
Schepps, Winston Moffatt 
Schlemmer, Roger Bruce 
Schmacker, Bruce Edward 
Schmidt, Peter Benjamin 
Schmidt, Richard Charles 
Schnick, Ronald Leonard 
Schow, Robert Alwyn, Jr. 
Schrader, Daniel Wallace 
Schroeder, Louis John 
Schwartz, William Lee 
Sefton, Douglas William 
Servis, Hubert Thomas 
Seybold, Thomas Koenig 
Shain, Robert George 
Shapiro, Robert 

Shea, Joseph Merton 
Sheaffer, Phillip Galen 
Sheehan, John Patrick, Jr. 
Shelton, Ronald Thomas 
Shock, John Paul, Jr. 
Shuck, Laurence Harrison, Jr. 
Siciliano, Arthur John 
Simpson, Donald Thomas 
Simpson, John Duncan 
Simroe, Theodore William, Ir. 
Sisson, Brooks Hubbard 
Skowronek, Richard Paul 
Smart, Donald Lee 

Smith, Jack Coldwell, Jr. 
Smith, Warren Stanley 
Socks, Hugh J., Jr. 

Soli, Thomas Russell 

Sper, Paul Nelson 

Stadler, Gerald Philip 
Stauch, Edward George 
Steinberg, Sherwin Lewis 
Stiles, Howard James 
Stocker, William Lloyd Ramsay 
Street, Russell Keith 
Stromberg, Peter Leonard 
Struble, Lawrence Athey, Jr, 
Sullenberger, Louis Edward, Jr. 
Sullivan, Joseph Harrold 
Sundt, Richard Sheriden 
Svendsen, Don Frederick 
Temple, William Edward 
Tennant, Charles Edward 
Thomas, Marvin Lyle, Jr. 
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Thudium, Christian Charles, Jr. 


Tillar, Donaldson Preston, Jr. 
Todaro, Joseph Enrico 
Tomiczek, Paul William, Jr. 
Toskey, William Manford 
Train, William Frew, III 
Tully, Walter Busill, Jr. 
Tulp, David Paul 

Turner, Robert Avera 

Tyler, Erven Somerville 

van Loben Sels, James Warren 
Veidt, John Howard, Jr. 
Versace, Humbert Roque 
Walsh, James Edward, Jr. 
Walter, Dennis Ivyle 
Walters, Harry Ned 
Waiters, James Paul 
Wands, Donald Richard 
Ware, Roger Blaine 

Warren, Warren Jay 
Weaver, Carl Augusta, Jr. 
Weber, Ralph Paul 

Weber, William Ralph 
Webster, Carl Stephen 
Webster, Dan Moody, Jr. 
Weekley, Robert Matthew 


1959 


Weisenseel, Gerald Edward 
Weisler, Julian Earl, II 
Welch, Richard Delmas, Jr. 
Wells, Theodore Danford 
Werbel, Stephen Kay 
Wheeler, David Robert 
Wheeler, Joseph William, Jr. 
Wheeler, Robert Allen 
White, Thomas Harrold 
Wiley, Larry Norman 
Williams, Donald Bruce 
Williams, Joe Estill 
Wilmoth, Frederick Lee 
Wilson, John Stewart 
Wosicki, Walter John 
Wright, William Warren 
Yateman, Sidney Hersh 
Yeats, Philip Lansdale 
Yelverton, Rush Spencer 
Young, Thomas Owen 
Zagalak, Stanley James 
Zaldo, William Thomas, III 
Zierdt, William Henry, III 


The following-named midshipmen, grad- 
uating class of 1959, U.S. Naval Academy, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 541, 3285, 3286, 
3287, and 3288, subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law: 

Cronin, Michael Joseph 

Emmerson, Arthur, 7th 

Keefe, Paul Francis 

Rourke, John Michael 

Trite, James William 

Wooldridge, Marshall 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment as professor of physical education, U.S. 
Military Academy, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 4331 and 
4333: 

Kobes, Frank J., Jr., 021949. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of colonel: 

Manchester, Benjamin Donovan, James A., Jr. 

B., III Walker, Robert C. 
Hubbard, Donald B., 

Sr. 

Ryan, Michael P. 
West, Gordon H. 


Reeve, Lowell S. 
Smith, Samuel W., Jr. 
Aplington, Henry, II 
Beamer, Francis X. 


Cool, Darrell L. Hooper, Harry B., Jr. 
Snider, Robert E. Williams, Hensley 
Taylor, Harry W. Schreier, Robert L. 
Frazer, Fred J. Holdt, Arthur E. 
Cash, Earl A. Pace, Nat M. 


Decher, John E., Jr. 
Graves, Elbert D. 


Hudgins, Vance H. 
Hunt, Wilson E. 


Houston, Kenneth C. Rowse, Earl J. 
Hollar, Frank E. Gentleman, Alexander 
Rupp, Russell D. W. 


Miller, William M. 
Herring, Wiliam T. 
Parry, Francis F. 
Pala, William P. 
Ellis, John H. 
Wright, Raymond D. 
Picardi, Robert J. J. 
Brush, Charles H., Jr. 
Lowell, Arthur C. 
Marshall, Harry T., Jr. 
Wellman, Henry M.,Kennedy, Donald R. 
Jr. Fuller, Regan 
Hudgins, Louis E., Jr. Durand, Fenlon A. 
Wiggins, John D. La Grone, Max H. 
Hansen, Herman, Jr. Walker, Anthony 
Glidden, Elmer G., Jr. Chaisson, John R. 
Everton, Loren D. Wood, William A, 
Chamberlain, William Atkinson, William H. 
C. Churley, Robert A. 


The following- named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel: 

Codispoti, Gildo S. Garber, Charles D. 
Houghton, Kenneth J. Bigelow, K. K. 
Mabie, Howard L. Nichols, Warren P, 
Wood, Roy I., Jr. Harrison, Patrick 


Bohnet, John R. 
Kennedy, Robert D. 
Maloney, Elbert S. 
Lyman, Andrew I, 
Smith, Robert L. 
Craig, Clifton M. 
Owens, Alfred L. 
Bailey, Charles J., Jr. 
Davis, Robert R. 
Russell, Joe B. 
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Kicklighter, Edward C. Williamson, Harold P, 


Voss, William G. 
Mann, Thomas H., Jr. 
Wojcik, Michael F. 
Peterson, Donald M, 
Parker, George K. 
Kaenzig, William W. 
Fields, John R. 

Faw, Duane L, 
McLeod, Stanley N. 
Valente, Raymond L. 
Noren, Wesley C. 
Graham, Lawrence L. 
Stankus, Henry W. 
Kuhn, Richard C. 
Ferguson, Glenn E. 
Daddazio, Armand G. 


Bosshard, Lawrence H. 


Reid, George K. 
Sitter, Carl L. 
Roach, Richard E. 
Flake, Keigler E. 
Holmgrain, Eric S. 
McLellan, Paul F. 
Rottenberg, Aaron M. 
Steman, Louis H. 
Moret, Alfred T., Jr. 
Daniel, Homer L. 
Lemarie, Paul A., Jr. 
Jacobi, H. Leverett 
Morton, Richard 


The 


Parker, Tom S. 
Flynn, Maurice E. 
Allen, Paul L. 
Kovich, George J., Jr. 
Remington, Richard M 
O’Donnell, John J. 
Benda, Michael D. 
Boress, Bernard M. 
Hunt, Richard M. 
Jeter, Robert B. 
Spuhler, Raymond H. 
Leitner, Warren A. 
Mentzer, John F. 
Schumacker, David W. 
Jerue, George E. 
Manion, Thomas A. 
Galbreaith, Don W. 
Hammerbeck, Edward 
E 


Sadler, Mitchell O. 
Fening, Raymond J. 
Le May, John, Jr. 
Perkins, Thurman L. 
Staples, Murray M. 
West, Corbin L. 
Peck, Richard C. 
Motelewski, Joseph R. 
Fenton, Francis I., Jr. 
Paige, Mitchell 
Hansen, Neil M. 


following-named officers of the 


Marine Corps for permanent appointment to 


the grade of major: 


Kaufer, Edward E. 
Pointer, Eugene V. 


Hovatter, Eugenous M. 


Bohn, Robert D. 
Bowen, Ermel D, 
Wears, Leo G. 

Clary, Matthew A., Jr. 
Laspada, John F. 
Barrineau, William E. 
Heywood, Ralph A. 
Murray, Edward D. 
Straner, Frank L. 
Dormady, William K. 
Jackson, Gordon K. 
Galbraith, Donald L. 
Stawicki, Theodore A, 
Kirsch, Oscar H. 
Kellogg, Wilbur C., Jr. 
Miller, Roland R. 
Shank, James W. 
Vining, Norman 
Engelhardt, Lloyd J. 
Haines, Frederick B. 
Corcoran, Clement T. 
Luker, Joseph W. 
White, Thomas A. 
Smith, Ardath C. 


Nelson, Robert E. 
Judge, Donald R. 
Schwartz, Leo R. 
Connelly, Frederick G. 
Grey, Jack R. 
Schuster, Stephen L. 
Jr. 
Dial, Oliver E. 
Wallace, Samuel A. 
Hunter, Walter G. 
Silverthorn, Russell L. 
Slack, Arthur B., Jr. 
Harris, William S. 
McNeill, Edward B., Jr. 
Cooper, Milton B. 
Curtis, Paul F. 
Skow, Duane W. 
Hughes, Orlin A. P. 
Crossman, Ralph B. 
Brooks, Donald H. 
Mize, Charles D, 
Lucas, Burton L., Jr. 
Doehler, William F. 
Sherwood, James M. 
Claterbos, Henry L. 
Holzbauer, Joseph F. 
Fallon, Eugene B. 


Derrickson, Eugene W. Gleason, Thomas E. 
Keeling, Harvey A., Jr. Vale, Sumner A. 


Edwards, Delmar L. 
Costello, Keith W. 
Abrahams, Charles W. 
Zagrodzky, Howard H. 
Cullins, George H. 
Itzin, Martin J. 
Thompson, Earl W. 
Mariades, James P. 
Hamilton, Robert W. 
Airheart, William ©. 
Walls, Edward L., Jr. 
Dodenhoff, George H. 
Goebel, Jerome L. 
Kelly, William D. 
King, Paul D. 
Bloomer, Donald M. 
Smith, Arthur R. 
Nolan, Keith D. 
Meyer, Robert A. 


Wickham, Lawrence 
V.M. 
Cosgrove, William P. 
Roeder, Horton E. 
Rixey, Palmer H. 
Hale, Frederic A., Jr. 
McCulloch, William L. 
Blanchard, Don H. 
Joens, Ray N. 
Dionisopoulos, James 
G 


McNulty, John W., Jr. 
Gasser, James C, 
Tope, Lyle V. 

Fuson, Harold C. 
Temple, Richard D. 
Persac, Walter L. 
Kraince, Francis R. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 


grade of captain: 


Robinett, Henry M. 
Harper, Francis R., Jr. 


Clements, Frederick D. 


Geister, Herbert H. 
Hergert, John C., Jr. 


Lindemuth, Donald L. 

Poorman, Donald W. 

Grayson, Edward F., 
Jr. 

St. Germain, Donald C. 
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Plauche, Brockman L, 
Clark, William E. 
Lee, Kurt C. E. 
Hoffman, Olin V., Jr. 
Baxter, Gordon S. 
Campbell, George W. 
Vanderswag, Irwin J. 
Ferguson, Robert W. 
Scheunemann, Robert 
P 


Johnson, Joe L. 
Wilson, Charles W. 
Schlef, William K. 
Vugteveen, Harold L. 
Seissiger, John E. 
Thornton, Dale 
Van Winkle, Archie 
Elstner, Earl T. 
Knapp, Charles W. 
Mcintyre, Philip G. 
Koethe, Frank R. 
Rehfus, James R. A. 
Hill, Billy J. 


Hannan, James E. 
Krieger, Roy E. 
Harris, Robert P. 


Slack, Robert K. Gutheinz, Joseph R. 
Smola, John K. Walsh, Ronald L. 
Burin, Michael Day, John R. 


Williams, Kenneth W. 
Buckon, William E. 
Slater, Richard B. 
Carroll, John T. 
Maher, James E., Jr. 
Patrick, Victor E. 
Glazer, August A. 
Day, Warren H., Jr. 
Horais, Walter G. 
Henn, Howard R. 
Steele, Raymond B. 
Hollingshead, John S, 
Bolves, Rudolph W. 
Price, Joseph V. 
Vaught, Richard H. 
McCaffrey, Joseph J. Hyslop, Kenneth D. 
Barth, Olav McKee, Roland D. 
Coleman, Joseph E., Jr Gray, Alfred M., Jr. 
Allison, James O. Buckman, John G. 
Detroy, John W. Roberts, Stanley G., Jr. 
Newmark, CharlesC. Farrington, Norman 
Rilling, Fred C., Jr. C., Jr. 


Walker, Phillip C. 
Winfield, Charles R. 
Glancy, Robert F. 
Ford, Charles T. 
Visage, Billy F. 
Kerrigan, Hunt S. 
Seymour, Rufus A. 
Costello, Frank P., Jr. 
Baker, Charles E. 
Eckmann, Ronald P. 
Elkins, Jim T. 

Cook, Gorton C. 
Greer, MacDonald 
Donnelly, Thomas E. 
Quinn, Francis X. 


Farnsworth, FrancisEnoch, John T. 
W., Jr. Allen, Albert D., Jr. 
Day, James L. Kern, Richard J. 


Colleton, Francis X. 
Wright, Herbert L. 
Iverson, Rhonald D. 
Weiland, Joseph K. 
Haggard, Robert G. 
Johnson, Lee R. Hoffner, Charles W. 
Wills, Daniel Guay, Gerald F. 
Kaasmann, Bernard A.Oden, Thomas 8. 
Diamond, Donald L. Bolton, James H. 
Barrett, Richard C. Wilson, George M. 
Watts, Ivan L. Huguenin, Sidney A., 
Gehrsitz, Richard N. Jr. 

Cahill, Edward D,, Jr. Bell, Ray H. 

Fitch, William E. H., Lyons, Robert J. 

III Sanford, Dale W. 
Iverson, Ronald L, Yourishin, George P. 
Johnson, Robert C. Irish, James F. 
Wickham, John C. Romano, Carlo 
Wildermuth, Loren K. Bonsall, William O. 


The following-named officer for perma- 
nent appointment to the rank of second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided 
by law: 

Heffley, Henry S., Jr. 

In THE COAST GUARD 

The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenant commanders in the U.S. Coast 
Guard: 

George W. Hardy, Jr. 

Glenn L. Smith 

The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants in the U.S. Coast Guard: 

Maynard Fontaine 

Harold W. Doan 

The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade in the U.S. Coast 
Guard: 

Merrill K. Wood John R. Butler 

Barry P. Sebralla Gerald C. Hinson 

Benjamin A. Ramsey Royce R. Garrett 
POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 


Burritt, Richard R. 
Shinbaum, Marvin S. 
Daigle, Chester J. 
Allen, Terence M. 
Ward, Guy W. 


ARIZONA 


Chloie P. Gandolfo, Duncan, Ariz., in place 
of H. C. Dean, retired. 
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Eva C. Morales, Sonora, Ariz., in place of 
J. S. Granillo, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 


Doris B, Jorgensen, Castaic, Calif., in place 
of R. M. Maupin, retired. 

Alfred F. Patane, Cathedral City, Calif., in 
place of J. S. Hillery, removed. 

Clarence J. Rehberg, Del Paso Heights, 
Calif., in place of C. V. Shaffer, transferred. 

Charles K. Elder, Moss Beach, Calif., in 
place of R. G. Smith, retired. 


COLORADO 


Ancil R. Stringer, Byers, Colo., in place of 
W. T. Day, retired. 
CONNECTICUT 
John E. French, Central Village, Conn., 
in place of F. J. Wakely, retired. 
Sarah B. Friedman, Colchester, Conn., in 
place of J. J. Shea, retired. 
Arthur W. Hayes, Winsted, Conn., in place 
of R. E. A. Doherty, retired. 
FLORIDA 
Thelbert M. Harbison, Altoona, Fla., in 
place of M. B. McWhorter, resigned. 
Chester E. Nelson, Longwood, Fla., in place 
of M. B. Payne, retired. 
William P. Bangs, Ormond Beach, Fla., in 
place of Arnold Bridges, resigned. 
GEORGIA 


Dorace A. Freeman, Sylvania, Ga., in place 
of C. D. Hollingsworth, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
William T. Overbeck, Granite City, Ill., in 
place of C. T. Heaton, removed. 
Benton Pullen, Princeville, Ill., in place of 
R. P. Callery, deceased. 
Arthur M. Mulford, San Jose, Ill., in place 
of F. E. Smith, retired. 
INDIANA 
Vita J. Hutchinson, Oakville, Ind., in place 
of B. E. Garrett, removed, 
IOWA 
Raymond J. Donovan, Bernard, Iowa, in 
place of W. F. Dunn, retired. 
Thomas J. Hamilton,. Epworth, Iowa, in 
place of S. J. Callahan, retired. 
Jerry J. Snoble, Hazleton, Iowa, in place of 
G. E. Sherrer, retired. 
Vera G. Combs, Redding, Iowa, in place of 
K. W. Shaw, resigned. 
KANSAS 


Erma E. Belden, Edmond, Kans., in place of 
E. M. Nelson, transferred. 
KENTUCKY 
Freeman Fitch, Ashland, Ky., in place of 
H. D. Shanklin, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Bobby Ray Holley, Dubberly, La., in place 
of Joe Butler, transferred. 
N. Landis Robertson, Pineville, La., in place 
of I. H. Chandler, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Arthur B. Morin, Springfield, Mass., in 
place of T. J. Ashe, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Herbert J. Dyble, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 
in place of J. J. Redmond, retired. 
Irene M. Reed, Hulbert, Mich., in place of 
Beatrice Gissberg, retired. 
Frederick E. Reyer, Marshall, Mich., in 
place of M. C. Kibler, deceased. 
MINNESOTA 
Clarence M. Whiting, Clitherall, Minn., in 
place of H. V. Nelson, transferred. 
MISSOURI 
Bernard A. Beurisaw, Cadet, Mo., in place 
of G. C. Long, retired. 
Claude I. Bakewell, St. Louis, Mo., in 
place of B. F. Dickmann, retired. 
NEBRASKA 


Ralph H. Kroeker, Henderson, Nebr., in 
place of P. P. Braun, retired. 
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Richard D. Barney, Shickley, Nebr., in 
place of L. L. Gratopp, transferred. 

Leo M. Gorman, Sidney, Nebr., in place of 
D. C. Gillham, resigned. 


NEVADA 


Shirley G. Walker, Empire, Nev., in place 
of I. B. McCormick, resigned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Earle W. Ladd, West Stewartstown, N.H., 

in place of L. Y. Ladd, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY 

Louesa M. Headley, Green Village, N.J., in 
place of Luther Headley, retired. 

Frederick V. Schmitz, Glen Ridge, N.J., in 
place of F. J. Kiernan, deceased, 

NEW YORK 

Earl B. Kane, Central Bridge, N.Y., in place 
of Morgan Crapser, retired, 

Frances W. Christiana, Circleville, N.Y., in 
place of E. B. Henderson, deceased. 

Hamilton C, Fish, Great Neck, N.Y., in 
place of E. F. Higgins, retired. 

June E. Fiasconaro, Miller Place, N.Y., in 
place of H. H. Davis, deceased. 

Milford W. Ostrander, Sidney, N.Y., in 
place of F. D. Doolittle, retired. 

Alexander Adamson, Victory Mills, N.Y., in 
place of A. F. Barrett, retired. 

Joseph J. Giordano, West Islip, N.Y., office 
established September 15, 1958. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Glenn O. Pasour, Bessemer City, N.C., in 
place of R. M. Kiser, deceased. 

Viola E. Whitehart, Efland, N.C., in place 
of C. A. Brown, declined. 

Katie B. Miller, Moyock, N.C., in place of 
M. F. Dunston, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Harold D. Dunahay, Bismarck, N. Dak., in 
place of D. F. Cordner, retired. 
Arnold F. Fahrer, New Rockford, N. Dak., 
in place of L, J. Allmaras, deceased, 
OHIO 
William B. Spradlin, Derby, Ohio, in place 
of H. R. Matthaes, retired. 
Clarence L. Dulin, Powell, Ohio, in place 
of W. W. Weinstock, transferred. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Robert G. Burgan, Cresson, Pa., in place of 
C. R. Tobin, removed. 
Bruce B. DeLong, Martztown, Pa., in place 
of E. F. Fox, retired. 
Francis L. Underwood, Parkesburg, Pa., in 
place of P. C. Althouse, transferred. 
John D. Watts, Sheffield, Pa., in place of 
H. O. Shirey, retired. 
Isadore B. Oberman, Southampton, Pa., in 
place of F. E. Zimmerman, resigned. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ralph H. Ellis, Little River, S.C., in place 
of R. M. G. Roof, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Edwin Stromwall, Aberdeen, S. Dak., in 
place of W. G. Guhin, retired. 
Harry E. Brown, Bradley, S. Dak., in place 
of R. L. Brown, deceased. 
TEXAS 


Geneva L. Barton, Anna, Tex., in place of 
Sam Hagin, retired. 

Joseph J. Fournace, Jr., Bellaire, Tex., in 
place of L. L. Rosner, retired. 

James D. Baldwin, Seagoville, Tex., in place 
of C. O. Bruce, retired. 

Jewell I. Brewer, Westbrook, Tex., in place 
of G. E. Moore, deceased. 

UTAH 

Earl W. Sadleir, Draper, Utah, in place of 
B. W. Young, retired. 

Reed N. Brown, Sandy, Utah, in place of 
G. L. Larson, retired. 

VERMONT 

Yvonne H. Jillson, Whitingham, Vt., in 
place of F. R. Jillson, failed to return from 
military duty. 
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WASHINGTON 
Richard L. Van Zandt, Burlington, Wash., 
in place of W. F. Gorman, retired. 
Dean M. Corliss, Port Orchard, Wash., in 
place of R. J. Caretti, resigned. 
H. Lloyd Lopeman, Soap Lake, Wash., in 
place of D. H. Dannenmiller, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Claude G. Pownall, Romney, W. Va., in 
place of C. J. Powell, retired. 

Robert C. Fenton III, Williamstown, W. Va., 
in place of J. L. Henderson, retired. 


WISCONSIN 


Lawrence J. Haumschild, Arpin, Wis., in 
place of E. H. Setzkorn, deceased. 

Wilfred H. Harvey, Bruce, Wis., in place of 
D. E. Worrall, resigned. 

James E. Plucker, Rochester, Wis., in place 
of R. G. Winkler, retired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 19, 1959 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 145: 3: Great is the Lord and 
greatly to be praised; and His greatness 
is unsearchable. 

O Thou who are the Creator and source 
of life and light, we thank Thee for the 
many beautiful and marvelous revela- 
tions of Thy grace and goodness which 
we are witnessing in the world of nature 
during this glorious spring season. 

May the mysteries and splendor of the 
great out of doors, upon which we again 
look, awaken within us a sense of wonder 
and a lofty aspiration for greater beauty 
of character and conduct. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed Lord 
whom poets and prophets have called the 
Lily of the Valley, the Rose of Sharon, 
the Bright and Morning Star, the Fairest 
Among Ten Thousand. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


OUR DEPRESSED AREAS NEED AC- 
TION, NOT RUNAROUND 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
May report of the U.S. Department of 
Labor shows that unemployment nation- 
wide has dropped from 4,362,000 in 
March to 3,627,000 for the month of 
April, or a decrease of nearly three- 
quarters of a million. Percentagewise 
the unemployment in March was 5.8 
percent of the Nation’s labor force while 
the April figures represent 5.3 percent 
or a drop of one-half of 1 percent. 

The improvement in the Nation’s em- 
ployment as reflected by the figures in 
the above paragraph should not hide 
the real unemployment problem that 
the Nation is faced with in the 74 major 
labor surplus areas which suffer from 
continuous and chronic unemployment 
that numbers in excess of 2 million. 
The Nation’s unemployment problem 
can never be corrected until the chronic 
unemployment is erased in these 74 labor 
surplus areas, and every one of the some 
2 million unemployed are provided job 
opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, over a period of years 
the Congress has helped those areas 
where the impact of defense activities 
has been felt by providing Federal funds 
for schools, and recreational activities. 
Every time there is a disaster such as 
a tornado or flood Congress renders 
assistance to stricken areas. The farmer 
over a period of years has felt the bite 
of inflation, and so forth, and he has 
been assisted to the tune of billions of 
dollars. Areas with slums have been 
aided with housing development pro- 
grams. Therefore, all that these chronic 
labor surplus areas are asking for is not 
relief but Federal assistance in their 
efforts to rehabilitate their economy for 
the purpose of erasing the stigma of un- 
employment. 

The area redevelopment bill which is 
now tied up in the House Rules Commit- 
tee while not the complete answer to 
the problem is a step in the right direc- 
tion and therefore, the House has the 
responsibility of considering this legis- 
lation at the earliest possible date since 
the Senate has already approved it. Let 
us not put ourselves in the position 
where we can be accused of giving the 
chronic labor surplus areas the old run- 
around, by listening to some who ad- 
vocate such treatment while they ignore 
the plight of the communities in the 74 
labor surplus areas with over 2 million 
unemployed. 

Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday, May 13, 
1959, the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot car- 
ried the following editorial entitled “Our 
Depressed Areas Need Action Not Run- 
around.” The editorial explains the 
unemployment problem in Pennsylvania 
and I call it to the attention of the 
membership of the House: 

Our DEPRESSED AREAS NEED ACTION, Nor 

RUNAROUND 

Is Pennsylvania being set up for another 
runaround in Congress? 

That’s the way it is beginning to look. In 
both Senate and House, Republican leader- 
ship is pointing at the dramatic drop in un- 
employment as testimony that the bigger 
spending proposals of the Democrats aren’t 
needed. And Democrats, especially the Dixie 
die-hards, are nodding agreement. Towering 
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over all of them, President Eisenhower con- 
tinues to wave the threat of vetoes. 

Let's sort out this big spending versus bal- 
anced budget controversy: 

The President is right on balancing the 
budget. This demands tax increases. The 
President has proposed two—higher postal 
rates and a 114-cent-a-gallon gasoline tax 
hike. There's a question whether this would 
be enough additional money to balance the 
President's budget but even these revenue- 
raisers are getting the cold shoulder from 
most Congressmen, including the Republi- 
cans. Balanced budget oratory now by con- 
gressional leaders has a phony ring. They're 
just talking. 

Pennsylvania’s biggest stake in the budget 
is not a lot more money for airports, or hous- 
ing, or community facilities, or dams. 

Pennsylvania's biggest stake and greatest 
need is Federal aid for the depressed areas, 
There continues to be more of these areas of 
chronic unemployment in our Common- 
wealth than in any other State in the Union. 

Because of this, the dramatic jobs gain and 
jobless drop nationally has not been equally 
spectacular in Pennsylvania. Where 6 in 
every 100 workers still are idle nationally, 
9 in every 100 are still out of work in our 
State. In the hardest hit of our coal areas, 
20 of every 100 workers still can’t find jobs. 

Even if Secretary of Labor Mitchell doesn't 
have to eat his hat in October, with national 
unemployment falling below 3 million then, 
there will still be massive jobless totals in 
Pennsylvania's chronically depressed areas 
and our State's unemployment overall still 
will run 1½ times higher than the national 
average. 

If Secretary Mitchell's forecast is right, 
there'll still be 5 percent unemployment na- 
tionally. But here in Pennsylvania, the job- 
less total will be 7½ to 8 percent. 

There still are, as the Secretary just has 
emphasized again, far too many long-term 
unemployed in the depressed areas. For all 
the good jobs-jobless news of mid-April, this 
continues to be a cause for deep concern. 

What is going to happen to the Federal aid 
program for depressed areas? 

A stripped-down version of the Senate- 
passed bill now is stymied in the House Rules 
Committee where Dixie Democratic Neander- 
thals hold forth. Is this bill going to be 
held back again until the final days of the 
session and killed off in the closing rush? 

The Democrats have a clear-cut majority 
in both the House and on the Rules Com- 
mittee. But will they act in behalf of the 
depressed areas? 


CAPEHART HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this brief moment to respectfully direct 
the attention of the membership of this 
House to pages 7529-7530 of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD Of yesterday, Monday, 
May 18, upon which appears my exten- 
sion of remarks titled “It’s Time We Look 
Into the Cost and Extravagance of the 
Capehart Housing Program.” 

I believe every Member of this body 
will agree with me, after they have ana- 
lyzed the financial operation of the pres- 
ent Capehart housing program that it 
conceals the true amount of our national 
debt on one hand, and, on the other hand, 
encourages and almost demands bids in 
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excess of the actual cost of the military 
housing required. 

We certainly owe it to the taxpayers of 
this country to make certain that before 
we approve continuing a program of this 
character we study all phases of this 
program and particularly the factors of 
cost and extravagance which the pres- 
ent system of financing encourages. 

I again suggest that my colleagues 
read the remarks on this subject to which 
I referred in my opening sentence. 


ATOMIC ENERGY ACT— MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, I am submitting here- 
with to each House of the Congress an 
authoritative copy of an amendment to 
the Agreement Between the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland for 
Cooperation on the Uses of Atomic Ener- 
gy for Mutual Defense Purposes of July 3, 
1958. The amendment was signed at 
Washington on May 7, 1959. 

The agreement of July 3, 1958, for co- 
operation on the uses of atomic energy 
for military purposes provided for the 
exchange of information covering the 
design and use of atomic weapons and 
other military applications of atomic 
energy and for the sale to the United 
Kingdom of a nuclear submarine pro- 
pulsion plant and necessary fuel. Nu- 
merous exchanges have been made under 
this agreement, and both nations have 
benefited from these exchanges. 

Under the provisions of the agreement 
there have been discussions between rep- 
resentatives of the two nations concern- 
ing the nature and scope of equipment 
and materials exchanges which would 
best contribute to our common defense 
and security and further benefit our two 
nations. Asa result of these discussions 
an amendment to the agreement has 
been developed to further the goal of 
our mutual defense. It is gratifying to 
note that this amendment will also re- 
sult in conservation of scientific and 
technical manpower and effort, and cap- 
ital which would otherwise be required 
in providing duplicate facilities to meet 
our corresponding but separate require- 
ments, 

I am also transmitting a copy of the 
Secretary of State’s letter accompany- 
ing authoritative copies of the signed 
amendment, a copy of a joint letter from 
the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Secretary of De- 
fense recommending my approval of this 
amendment, and a copy of my memoran- 
dum in reply thereto setting forth my 
approval, 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, May 19, 1959. 


STATES OF 
FRANCE—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, I am submitting here- 
with to each House of the Congress an 
authoritative copy in the English text of 
an agreement between the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
Government of the Republic of France 
for Cooperation in the Uses of Atomic 
Energy for Mutual Defense Purposes. 
The agreement has been executed on 
May 7, 1959, by the Secretary of State 
on behalf of the Government of the 
United States, and by the Ambassador of 
France to the United States on behalf 
of the Government of the Republic of 
France. 

To assist France in the development 
of a land based prototype submarine 
propulsion plant, and in response to a 
request by France for United States co- 
operation in this field, our Governments 
have concluded this agreement whereby 
the United States will sell to France a 
quantity of enriched nuclear fuel for 
this purpose. 

The agreement recognizes the relation- 
ship of this assistance to the mutual se- 
curity of the two nations, and the con- 
tribution to joint defense arrangements 
which transfer of this material will make. 
As the result of discussions with the 
French, it has been determined that the 
amounts envisaged for sale to France 
should permit them to carry out the pro- 
posed project. 

The transfer of the nuclear fuel under 
this agreement will be carried out in ac- 
cordance with the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and pursuant thereto 
I have determined that performance of 
this cooperation will promote, and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to, 
the common defense and security of the 
United States. It will be noted that the 
agreement does not provide for the com- 
munication of restricted data. 

I am also transmitting a copy of the 
Secretary of State’s letter accompanying 
the text of the agreement, a copy of a 
joint letter from the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Sec- 
retary of Defense recommending my ap- 
proval of this agreement, and a copy of 
my memorandum in reply thereto setting 
forth my approval, 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, May 19, 1959. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 
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MRS. ELBA HAVERSTICK CASH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1434) 
for the relief of Mrs. Elba Haverstick 
Cash. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


THOMAS A. HOWE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1601) 
for the relief of Thomas A. Howe. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ZELENKO. Iobject, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Two objections are 
required. 

There being no further objection, the 
Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That in computing 
the primary insurance amount of Thomas 
A. Howe, of Atlanta, Texas (social security 
account numbered bor purposes 
of title II of the Social Security Act (and in 
determining the amount of his liability for 
taxes under subchapter E of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 and chapter 
21 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954), the 
said Thomas A. Howe shall be deemed to have 
had self-employment income of $3,600 for 
the year 1954 and $4,200 for the year 1955. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 1, line 9, following the comma, insert 


“and under chapter 2 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lane: At the 
end of the bill insert the following: Pro- 
vided, That no benefits shall accrue prior to 
the enactment of this Act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSE SANTIAGO SAVEDRA CALZA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2817) 
for the relief of Jose Santiago Savedra 
Calza. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Jose Santiago Savedra Calza 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHELF: At the 


end of the bill, change the period to a colon 
and add the following: “Provided, That a 
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suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said Act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FOR RELIEF OF NORTH COUNTIES 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC CO. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 189) providing for sending the bill 
(H.R. 5093) for the relief of North Coun- 
ties Hydro-Electric Co. and accompany- 
ing papers to the Court of Claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H.R. 5093) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of North Counties Hy- 
dro-Electric Company”, now pending in the 
House, together with all the accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the Court of 
Claims; and the court shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and report to the House 
of Representatives, at the earliest practica- 
ble date, giving such findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient to 
inform the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand as a claim, legal or equi- 
table against the United States, and the 
amount of damages, if any, legally or equi- 
tably due from the United States to the 
claimant, the statute of limitations, the plea 
of res judicata, laches, any lapse of time, or 
any prior court decision of this claim by any 
court of the United States to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The Court of Claims is di- 
rected to consider the records of any previ- 
ous trial of this case. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


VIKTORS NEIMANIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1391) 
for the relief of Viktors Neimanis. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


LEON OSWALD DICKEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1509) 
for the relief of Leon Oswald Dickey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (3) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Leon Oswald Dickey may be issued a visa 
and admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provision of such 
Act: Provided, That a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the Attor- 
ney General, be deposited as prescribed by 
section 213 of the said Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 7, after the word “Act” 
change the colon to a comma, strike out the 
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remainder of the bill, and insert in lieu 
thereof “under such conditions and controls 
which the Attorney General, after consulta- 
tion with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, may deem 
necessary to impose: Provided, That, unless 
the beneficiary is entitled to care under 
Chapter 55, Title 10, United States Code, a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act: Provided further, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
had knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4242) 
for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Surma, David, Esther, Theodor, 
Rowena, Sargon, Marie, Rowena (daughter of 
Marie) and Plarim D-Mar Shimum, and 
Elishwa, Sulty, Paul, Sophia, Surma, Eshaya, 
Virginia, George, Mersina, Sophia (daughter 
of Elishwa) Zaya, and Mrs, Khanna Zech- 
aria, shall be held and considered to be 
classifiable as nonquota immigrants under 
the provisions of section 101 (a) (27) (F) and 
section 204 of that Act shall not be appli- 
cable in their cases. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 7, after the name Mer- 
sina,” strike out the following: “, Sophia 
(daughter of Elishwa)”’. 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the name 
Zaya, and substitute in lieu thereof the 
name “D-Mar Shimum,“. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


IVY MAY LEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5963) 
for the relief of Ivy May Lee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Ivy May Lee shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PETER E. DIETRICH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 381) for 
the relief of Peter E. Dietrich. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEMPHILL and Mr. BOLAND ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ESTATE OF SINCLAIR G. STANLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 607) for 
the relief of the estate of Sinclair G. 
Stanley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
estate of the late Sinclair G. Stanley, of 
Cook County, Illinois, the sum of $33,333 
plus simple interest at the rate of 3 per 
centum per annum from November 1, 1946. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
satisfaction of all claims of the estate of the 
said Sinclair G. Stanley for just compensa- 
tion for the yacht “Seventeen”, such yacht 
having been sold to the Navy in May 1941 
for $1 by the said Sinclair G. Stanley who 
was mentally incompetent at the time of 
such sale: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provision of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, lines 6, 7, and 8: Strike the lan- 
guage “plus simple interest at the rate of 
3 per centum per annum from November 
1, 1946”. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PAULINE D. KIMBROUGH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 667) for 
the relief of Pauline D. Kimbrough. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mrs. 
Pauline D. Kimbrough, widow of Colonel J. 
Claude Kimbrough, deceased, is hereby re- 
lieved of all liability to repay to the United 
States the sum of $6,367.20, representing 
gratuity pay received by her upon death of 
her husband; the Judge Advocate General 
of the Army having determined subsequent 
to such payment that the said Colonel Kim- 
brough’s status at the time of his death was 
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not that of a retired officer on active duty 
and that no authority existed for payment 
of such gratuity. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Line 5, strike out “$6,367.20” and insert 
“$5,577.89.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF VERENTES BENT, 
DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 947) for 
the relief of Verentes Bent, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out 
of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 to the 
estate of Verentes Bent, deceased. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the estate against the United 
States on account of the death of Verentes 
Bent caused when a vehicle owned by the 
United States and operated by the Navy De- 
partment collided with a public bus on July 
27, 1946, near the city of Colon, Republic of 
Panama: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “the estate of 
Verentes Bent, deceased” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Lenora Bent, the mother of 
Verentes“. 

Page 1, line 7, strike out the estate“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “the said Lenora Bent 
as the dependent mother of Verentes Bent”. 

Page 1, line 8, after the words “death of”, 
insert “her son”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. ; 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Lenora Bent.” 
Ales motion to reconsider was laid on the 

ble, 


T. SGT. WALTER CASEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1547) 
for the relief of T. Sgt. Walter Casey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Technical Sergeant Walter Casey, 608170, 
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United States Marine Corps, of North 
Andover, Messachusetts, the sum of $173.12 
in full settlement of his claims against the 
United States for reimbursement of the cost 
of shipping his household goods from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, to North Andover, Massachu- 
setts, in December of 1957, Just prior to his 
being transferred to Boston, Massachusetts, 
for duty early in 1958: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$173.12”, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$270.02”. 

Page 1, line 10, after the name Massachu- 
setts,” insert “and dislocation allowances,”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BASILE IGNATIOS MAVRIDIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1579) 
for the relief of Basile Ignatios Mavridis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Basile Ignatios Mavridis, of 187 South Warley 
Street, Florence, South Carolina, the sum 
of $500.. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of said Basile 
Ignatios Mavridis against the Government of 
the United States, in connection with the 
$500 departure bond posted by the said Basile 
Ignatios Mavridis on behalf of himself on 
approximately July 3, 1956: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined ir. any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That Basile Ignatios Mavridis, of 187 
South Warley Street, Florence, South Caro- 
lina, is relieved of all liability and responsi- 
bility to the United States based upon a de- 
parture bond posted by the said Basile Igna- 
tios Mavridis on behalf of himself on ap- 
proximately July 3, 1956, and that said bond 
is canceled as of the date of its execution.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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GALVESTON, HOUSTON & HENDER- 
SON RAILROAD CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1711) 
for the relief of Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson Railroad Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Gal- 
veston, Houston and Henderson Railroad 
Company the sum of $38,726.40. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Galveston, 
Houston and Henderson Railroad Company 
against the United States for reimbursement 
for actual expenses borne by Galveston, 
Houston and Henderson Railroad Company 
for alteration of its bridge 5.4 over Brays 
Bayou in Houston, Harris County, Texas, 
which alteration was made in connection 
with the improvement of Brays Bayou for 
flood-control purposes and for which amount 
the said Galveston, Houston and Henderson 
Railroad Company has not otherwise been 
reimbursed, and if Galveston, Houston and 
Henderson Railroad Company had not made 
such bridge alteration, such alteration would 
have been made subsequently at the expense 
of the United States as a part of its flood- 
control project which included the improve- 
ment of Brays Bayou, and such bridge alter- 
ation inured to the benefit of the United 
States in subsequently carrying out such 
flood-control project which it approved and 
authorized: Provided, No part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim and the same shall 
be unlawful any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any persons violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemcanor and upon conviction 
thereof, shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LENORA HOLMES MOLA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2011) 
for the relief of Lenora Holmes Mola. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the limitations of time con- 
tained in section 33 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act, as amended, with respect to the 
filing of claims and the institution of suits 
for the return of property or any interest 
therein pursuant to section 9 or 32 of such 
Act, Lenora Holmes Mola, an Italian national, 
may, within six months after the date of 
enactment of this Act, file a claim or insti- 
tute a suit for the return, pursuant to sec- 
tion 9 or 32 of such Act, of all right, title, 
interest, and claim of any kind or character 
whatsoever of said Lenora Holmes Mola in 
and to trusts under the will of Esther R. 
Holmes, an American citizen, deceased, late 
of the town of Monson, county of Hampden, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Hampden 
County probate case numbered 59738, which 
property was described and designated in 
vesting order numbered 1478 of the Alien 
Property Custodian, dated May 15, 1943, and 

ted as account numbered 38-6755 in 
the records of the Office of the Alien Property 
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Custodian. Any such claim or suit for re- 
turn of said property shall be received, con- 
sidered, and determined as if such claim or 
suit had been filed within the time limita- 
tions prescribed in section 33 of such Act. 
Any return made pursuant to authority con- 
ferred by this Act shall be subject to the 
provisions of section 20 of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


GANNON BOGGS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2078) 
for the relief of Gannon Boggs. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 15 to 20, inclusive, of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act are hereby waived 
in favor of Gannon Boggs, Lakeland, Florida, 
and his claim for compensation for injuries 
sustained on April 11, 1945, while in the 
performance of his duties as a civilian store- 
keeper at the Lakeland Army airfield (Drane 
Field Air Base), Lakeland, Florida, shall be 
acted upon under the remaining provisions 
of such Act if he files such claim with the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, Depart- 
ment of Labor, within six months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. No bene- 
fits shall accrue by reason of the enactment 
of this Act for any period prior to the date of 
its enactment, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “injuries” 
insert “alleged to have been”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RONALD RAGNAR LONG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2290) 
for the relief of Ronald Ragnar Long. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of all laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, Ronald Ragnar 
Long, of Thompsonville, Michigan, shall, ef- 
fective as of November 11, 1956, be held and 
considered to be the legally adopted child of 
Roland Long (Veterans’ Administration 
claim number XC 20072464). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PEONY PARK, INC., AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3096) 
for the relief of Peony Park, Inc., and 
others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
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directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
following-named persons, groups of persons, 
or entities, respectively, in the amounts ap- 
pearing after their names the total sum of 
$95,370.34: 

Peony Park, Incorporated of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, $43,933.39. 

Geraldine L. Webber, doing business as 
Riverside Park, of Norfolk, Nebraska, 
$5,178.88. 

Glen Webber and Arthur F. Schmidt, of 
Norfolk, Nebraska, $3,080.32. 

Blanche E. King and Harry H. King, of Nor- 
folk, Nebraska, $11,299.03. 

Pauley Lumber Company, doing business 
as Turnpike Ballroom, of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
$5,120.09. 

V. C. Sloan and E. H. Sheffert, doing busi- 
ness as Pla-Mor Party House, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, $10,712.54. 

Robert L. Ferguson, Richard D. Ferguson, 
Roberta Ferguson, William L. Ferguson, and 
Robert J. Ferguson, doing business as King’s 
Ballroom, of Lincoln, Nebraska, $1,815.13. 

Frank Schamp, Robert Schamp, and Rich- 
ard Schamp, doing business at East Hills 
Club, of Lincoln, Nebraska, $7,064.40. 

Howells Volunteer Fire Department, a cor- 
poration incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Nebraska, doing business as How- 
ells Ballroom, of Howells, Nebraska, $7,166.56. 

The payment of such sums shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the above-named 
persons and entities against the United 
States for taxes collected by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue on the receipts 
for food, refreshments, and merchandise sold 
by such persons and entities in dance halls 
and ballrooms operated by them in the State 
of Nebraska during the period of September 
1948 through October 1951. Such taxes were 
not collected from dance halls and ballrooms 
in most other States for this same period, 
and the Congress on October 20, 1951, pro- 
vided that dance halls and ballrooms should 
not be subject to such taxes where the sery- 
ing or selling of food, refreshments, or mer- 
chandise is merely incidental to the music 
and dancing privileges: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
for the payment of any one claim in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with such claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$95,370.34”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “$100,706.50”. 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “$5,120.09” and 
insert “$5,120.12”. 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “$1,815.13”, and 
insert “$7,151.26”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
seeks to reimburse a number of taxpay- 
ers against whom a cabaret tax was 
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levied between August 1948 and Novem- 
ber 1951. The Judiciary Committee, in 
its judgment, resolved that an inequity 
was placed upon the taxpayers involved 
and recommend its passage. The report 
before me does not indicate whether the 
operators of the businesses concerned ac- 
tually collected the 20-percent cabaret 
tax from the patrons during the period in 
question. Since I did not desire to see a 
windfall accrue to the operators, I would 
have objected to the present considera- 
tion of this bill. However, I have been as- 
sured by the author of the bill, and his 
colleague from Nebraska that the patrons 
were not charged the tax in question. 
Committee testimony, I understand, sub- 
stantiates this fact. Thus, I have no ob- 
jection to the bill. 


DR. RAYMOND A. VONDERLEHR 
ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4120) 
for the relief of Dr. Raymond A. Vonder- 
lehr and certain other officers of the 
Public Health Service. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, effec- 
tive as of November 1, 1955, the retired pay of 
Doctor Raymond A. Vonderlehr, and effective 
as of October 1, 1949, the retired pay of Doc- 
tor Charles V. Akin, Doctor Richard H. Creel, 
Doctor Marshall C. Guthrie, Doctor John W. 
Kerr, Doctor Allan J. McLaughlin, Doctor 
John McMullen, Doctor Roy P. Sandidge, 
Doctor Frederick C. Smith, Doctor Walter L. 
Treadway, Doctor Clifford E. Waller, and 
Doctor Mark J. White, under the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C., ch. 6A) shall 
be computed as though they had continued 
in the grade of Assistant Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service until the close of 
December 31, 1943. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FORREST E. DECKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6080) 
for the relief of Forrest E. Decker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Chief Warrant Officer For- 
rest E. Decker, rural delivery numbered 1, 
Commodore, Pennsylvania, the sum of 
$241.94, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for damages on 
account of loss or destruction of household 
goods and personal property belonging to 
Forrest E. Decker that were destroyed by fire 
on December 4, 1956, while in the ware- 
house of National Movers Company, Incor- 
porated, East Rutherford, New Jersey. This 
sum of $241.94 is in addition to the sum of 
$6,500 previously paid to Forrest E. Decker 
for this fire loss pursuant to the provisions 
of the Military Personnel Claims Act (10 
U.S.C. 2732), as implemented by Army regu- 
lations: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
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in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DOROTHY E. GREEN AND 
THELMA L. ALLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5836) 
for the relief of Dorothy E. Green and 
Thelma L. Alley. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 353) to facilitate the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, in the admin- 
istration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Tomoko Uehara, the financée of Glenn 
Chigges, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of three 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Tomoko 
Uehara is coming to the United States with 
a bona fide intention of being married to 
the said Glenn Chigges and that she is 
found otherwise admissible under the immi- 
gration laws. In the event the marriage be- 
tween the above-named persons does not 
occur within three months after the entry 
of the said Tomoko Uehara, she shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons shall 
occur within three months after the entry 
of the said Tomoko Uehara, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of the said Tomoko Uehara as of the 
date of the payment by her of the required 
visa fee. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Tadao 
Kameshima Littlecook, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Technical Sergeant and Mrs. Alex Little- 
cook, Junior, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural parents of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Matilde 
Ponzo Spinelli, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph A. Spinelli, citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
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parents of the beneficiary shall not, by vir- 
tue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Lewis Dosa, 
shall be held and considered to be the natu- 
ral-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Dosa, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural parents of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor children, Micha- 
line, Antonio, and Pancrazio Montesano, 
shall be held and considered to be the natu- 
ral-born alien children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mike Montesano, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27)(A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Kim Mi 
Soo, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carrol G. Lewis, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 7. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Anna 
Petrakakis Palatos, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Palatos: Provided, 
That the natural mother of the beneficiary 
shall not, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status un- 
der the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

Sec. 8. For the purposes of sections 101(a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Fai Ying 
Chan (Chin), shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Chin 
Bock Quai, a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 9. For the purposes of sections 203 (a) 
(2) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Domingos Jose Barreto shall 
be held and considered to be the parent of 
Rosa Barreto Andrade, a citizen of the United 


States. 


Sec. 10. For the purposes of sections 101 
(a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Djuro 
Tasich shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Tasich, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural mother of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

Sec. 11. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Thirza Skoff shall 
be deemed to have been born in Austria. 

Sec. 12. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mrs. Amy B. West- 
wood shall be deemed to have been born in 
Great Britain. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 3, line 16, after the first word, 
strike out “Mr. and”. 

On page 3, line 16, after the name “Mon- 
tesano,” strike out “citizens” and substitute 
in lieu thereof “a citizen”. 

On page 3, line 20, strike out the name 
“Mi-Soo” and substitute the names “Mi 
Soo”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further calling 
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of the Private Calendar be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 264 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
57) to extend and amend laws relating to the 
provision and improvement of housing and 
the renewal of urban communities, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed four hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
the substitute amendment recommended by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency now 
in the bill, and such substitute for the pur- 
pose of amendment shall be considered under 
the five-minute rule as an original bill. It 
shall also be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the text 
of the bill H.R, 7117 as a substitute for the 
committee amendment printed in the bill. 
At the conclusion of such consideration the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
of the amendments adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to the bill or committee 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit, with or without instructions. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
pong of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 44] 

Alford Fogarty Moorhead 
Andersen, Fountain Morgan 

Minn. Gallagher Mumma 
Barden Garmatz ix 
Barrett Gavin O'Brien, N.Y. 
Betts Granahan Perkins 
Brewster Green, Pa. Powell 
Bush Holland Prokop 
Byrne, Pa Hosmer 
Cahill Quigley 
Cannon Jackson Roberts 
Carnahan Johnson, Md. Rogers, Tex. 
Clark Jones, Ala Rostenkowski 
Coffin Kearns Saylor 
Corbett Kilburn Simpson, Pa. 
Curtin Lafore Taylor 
Dague Laird Toll 
Dawson Lankford Walter 
Fenton Metcalf Willis 
Flood Milliken Yates 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 372 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. DELANEY]. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown], and now yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 264 
makes in order the consideration of 
S. 57, known as the Housing Act of 1959. 
The resolution provides for an open rule 
with 4 hours of general debate and also 
makes in order the consideration of 
H.R. 7117 as a substitute for the commit- 
tee amendment printed in the bill. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee, in reporting out S. 57, struck 
out all language after the enacting 
clause and inserted the language of the 
committee substitute. There are eight 
titles in this bill, the first title dealing 
with FHA insurance programs. Among 
the changes to be made in this program 
are: An increase in the permissive max- 
imum mortgage, reduction in required 
down payments, extension of the per- 
missive maturity from 30 to 35 years, in- 
aguration of a new escrow procedure 
to facilitate trade-in financing and a 
reduction in the required insurance 
premiums by the FHA Commissioner. 

Title II would provide a new program 
designed to provide rental housing for 
elderly persons at rentals which they 
can afford. Under the present program, 
inauguarated in the Housing Act of 1956, 
very few projects have been actually 
started and the program appears to 
benefit those elderly persons in the 
higher income brackets. It would set 
up in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency a new loan program to provide 
low-cost financing on liberal terms to 
nonprofit corporations interested in 
building housing for the elderly, and 
would permit substantially lower rentals 
for elderly tenants. 

Under title III an increase on loans 
eligible for sale to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association would be made 
from the present $15,000 ceiling to 
$17,500 for the special assistance pro- 
gram, and to $18,000 for the regular 
secondary market operation. 

The urban renewal program, contained 
in title IV, was initiated in the Housing 
Act of 1949 and continued in the Housing 
Act of 1954, and under this program the 
Government provides advances, loans, 
and grants to localities to assist in the 
elimination of slums and blight and 
prevent their recurrence. The principal 
forms of Federal assistance are capital 
grants of up to two-thirds of the net 
cost of slum clearance and urban re- 
newal projects. In general, the net 
projects cost is the difference between 
the gross project cost and proceeds de- 
rived from the sale of project land for 
redevelopment in accordance with the 
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urban renewal plan. The gross project 
cost consists of expenditures for project 
planning, acquisition of property; relo- 
cation of individuals, families, and busi- 
nesses displaced from the project area; 
clearance of acquired properties; street, 
utility, and other site improvements; 
and administrative overhead. In addi- 
tion, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency makes advances, repayable out 
of funds subsequently available for 
carrying out the project, to defray the 
costs of project planning; temporary 
loans to finance project execution; and 
definitive loans to fund the capital value 
of land leased for redevelopment. 

Title V relates to college housing. The 
mounting enrollments in our colleges has 
resulted in a serious housing problem. 
Since the inauguration of this program 
in 1950, housing for students and faculty 
members has been provided on 650 cam- 
puses in 48 of the 49 States, plus Hawaii, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. At the end of December 1958 the 
colleges under this program had com- 
pleted or had under construction more 
than 172,115 living units. The commit- 
tee substitute would provide the absolute 
minimum needed to continue this vital 
program. 

The low rent public housing program, 
under title VI, would expire on June 30 
of this year. It has been determined 
that approximately half of the families 
displaced by urban renewal, highway 
construction and other public activities 
cannot be rehoused except in public 
housing because of their low incomes. 
Under the basic Housing Act of 1949, 
810,000 units were provided, of which 
approximately 400,000 units have been 
constructed or are under contract. The 
committee substitute authorizes the 
construction of 35,000 additional low 
rent public housing units annually. 
Title VII, pertaining to armed services 
housing, would extend the present mil- 
itary housing program until September 
30, 1960, at the same time extending 
the maximum maturity of a loan insured 
under this program from 25 to 30 years. 
It would also authorize the FHA Com- 
missioner to reduce the amount of the 
mortgage insurance premium of one- 
half of 1 percent for mortgages on 
Wherry projects acquired by the Defense 
Department. The committee has been 
advised that there are still many locali- 
ties near and adjacent to military in- 
stallations where the need for adequate 
housing has not been met, due to the 
fact that FHA is unable to insure mort- 
gages on housing under its sales hous- 
ing and rental housing programs in 
these areas in sufficient numbers be- 
cause of the requirement that the Com- 
missioner must apply a test of economic 
soundness to the proposed housing. The 
proposed program, it is believed, will 
help to provide housing for families em- 
ployed and serving at remote military 
installations. 

In order to safeguard a deserving 
homeowner from losing his home be- 
cause of unemployment which is not 
permanent, the committee substitute, 
under title VIII, would permit the FHA 
Commissioner, in the case of default and 
subsequent foreclosure, to include un- 
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paid interest in the debentures issued 
to the mortgagee. It would also author- 
ize the Commissioner, as a last resort in 
order to avoid foreclosure, to acquire the 
mortgage in return for debentures paid 
to the mortgagee. This would bring the 
FHA loan program more in line with 
the GI loan program. 

I urge the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. DELANEY], a member of the 
Rules Committee, has, I think, rather 
clearly stated the provisions of this rule 
which is now before us which would make 
in order the consideration of the bill S. 
57 as amended by the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency. It would 
also make in order for consideration as 
a substitute the bill H.R. 7117, known 
as the Herlong bill. 

I hope that I may in just a few mo- 
ments clarify a bit the provisions of this 
rule, going a little further even than 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York. I think we might as well speak 
frankly about these matters when they 
come up on the floor of the House. You 
know there was a division in the Rules 
Committee 6 and 6 which held S. 57 in 
that committee for some 5 or 6 weeks, or 
perhaps even a little longer, because 
many of us on the Rules Committee be- 
lieved that the provisions of S. 57 as 
amended by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency known as the 
Rains bill, because it struck out all of 
the original S. 57 and substituted the 
provisions of the new bill, we believed 
that bill went entirely too far and we 
just could not approve it. It ran far 
ahead of the President’s budget. It 
would provide in title VI for public 
housing, and I want to discuss that in 
just a moment. So the committee, in 
order to break the deadlock I mentioned 
a moment ago, 6 to 6, so that we might 
have some legislation here, so that we 
might consider at least the parts of the 
measure that should be enacted into law 
in order to permit essential parts of the 
housing program to continue, an agree- 
ment was made in the Rules Committee 
and we reported a rule which makes in 
order the bill S. 57 as amended by the 
so-called Rains bill, would allow the 
Rains bill to be considered as an origi- 
nal bill; then it went one step further 
and provided that the Herlong bill, H.R. 
7117, might be offered as a substitute to 
the Rains bill, and read in the House al- 
most as an original bill, that is as a sub- 
stitute subject to amendment under the 
5-minute rule. 

What does this mean, if I can explain 
it in ordinary language? This means 
that when S. 57 comes to the floor con- 
sideration of the Rains bill would be in 
order, and after the first paragraph of 
the Rains bill has been read it will be 
in order for the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. HERLONd], or any member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
offer as a substitute the bill H.R. 7117; 
whereupon H.R. 7117, the Herlong bill, 
will be considered as a substitute sub- 
ject to amendment and will be voted 
on in the Committee of the Whole and 
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amended if the Committee sees fit to 
amend. Then, finally, the question will 
come in the Committee of the Whole as 
to whether or not we will adopt H.R. 7117 
as a substitute for the so-called Rains 
bill. If H.R. 7117, the Herlong bill, is 
adopted as a substitute with or without 
amendment, as the case may be, then the 
bill will be reported back by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the full House 
and the question will occur first upon 
whether or not the House itself will ac- 
cept the amendment, the Herlong bill, 
as a substitute. Upon that there can be 
a rolicall. 

If, on the other hand, the substitute, 
H.R. 7117, is defeated in the Committee 
of the Whole, the Rains bill will be read 
and it will be open to amendment as an 
original bill. That is the committee 
measure. Then it will be reported to the 
full House. 

Let me go a step further, if I may, to 
explain this situation: If H.R. 7117, the 
Herlong bill, is approved by the House 
on a rolicall vote as an amendment, then 
the question recurs on whether or not 
the House will accept such bill as 
amended by the substitute bill. 

Finally, of course, there will be a mo- 
tion to recommit either with or without 
instructions. 

I hope I have explained the rule and 
the way it will work to the satisfaction 
of all Members and so that it is clear to 
everyone, 

I am going to support H.R. 7117, the 
substitute. It is not entirely satisfactory 
to me, but I do not think the issue that 
confronts us in connection with this 
legislation is a political issue. As I have 
said in connection with some other bills, 
it is a great economic issue as to what we 
should or should not do. What we want 
to do is a matter of governmental and 
economic policy in this country. I have 
been opposed to the Rains bill because 
it carries a provision authorizing the 
construction of some 190,000 more public 
housing units when we already have 


some 440,000 public units being occupied 


at the present time in this country, when 
we have 30,000 more public housing units 
under construction, and when we have 
110,000 public housing units that have 
been authorized and have not been start- 
ed or placed under construction. I do 
not think we should extend public hous- 
ing any further at this time, the cost of 
which, according to the best estimates 
we can get, and there has been a great 
division in the statements and opinions 
before the Committee on Rules and else- 
where, will run as long as 45 years and 
woyld cost the American people at least 
$312 billion. This is according to the 
best statement I can get. Unless condi- 
tions change drastically, if they remain 
in the next 30 or 40 years as they have 
in the last 30 years, every dollar of that 
will be borrowed money, which will mean 
greater inflation and a greater tax bur- 
den on the people. 

In my opinion, and you can disagree 
with me, public housing as now consti- 
tuted is a socialistic venture and a so- 
cialistic activity. Originally it was con- 
ceived with the idea that it would take 
care of the poor people, persons who 
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could not find adequate homes or ade- 
quate places in which to live, and should 
be subsidized. Instead, the record shows 
it has become a haven for those who are 
not poor any longer or have in many in- 
stances a higher income per family, get- 
ting a subsidy for housing, than do the 
ordinary taxpayers of the country who 
own homes and pay taxes in order to sup- 
port this sort of program. 

The substitute bill takes care of the ex- 
tension of FHA. FHA has been a well 
operated function of Government. Ac- 
cording to my understanding, we have 
some $760 million, or a little better, profit 
from FHA activities thus far. That is 
something we can all be proud of. Either 
bill continues FHA insurance authority 
and would increase, as I remember, by 
$10 billion the amount of such insur- 
ance to be authorized. This bill carries 
a provision to continue, as I understand 
it, the college housing program involving 
some $200 million of additional loan au- 
thority. 

It would extend for 2 years the urban 
renewal program. It would provide 
$100 million to finish up and pay for any 
commitments during this fiscal year, $250 
million for fiscal year 1960, which starts 
on July 1, and $250 million for fiscal year 
1961, the 2 years in which this Congress 
has authority to legislate and to appro- 
priate. Then let the new Congress and 
the next Congress decide whether this 
program should go on or not. If I had 
my way about it, and this is a com- 
promise measure, I would like to see the 
urban renewal program set up on the 
basis where the local communities pay 50 
percent and the Federal Government 
contributes 50 percent. These two bills 
are identical in that respect. Both pro- 
vide for the local government or city to 
pay one-third and the Federal Govern- 
ment two-thirds. 

I have been amazed, and I am not 
sure what it means, by the testimony be- 
fore the Rules Committee. The city of 
Baltimore wanted $900 million for urban 
renewal out of the Federal Government. 
I have a friendly attitude toward Balti- 
more, our neighboring city up here, but I 
do not know of any reason why the people 
of my district should finance the rebuild- 
ing of the city of Baltimore, much as it 
may or may not need it, as the case 
may be. 

This bill also carries some provisions 
that I think will adequately meet the 
requirements of the elderly and will take 
care of their situation. It also carries a 
provision that I think is very worthwhile, 
which permits the FHA to secure loans 
up to 75 percent—that is, they will take 
the responsibility of insuring 75 percent 
of any loan that may be made for the 
construction of any nursing home or 
home for the aged; then private inter- 
ests, or whoever may ask for it, a church 
or local group, will put up 25 percent. 
That is something which is needed in 
this country, and I am sure those loans 
will be safe. 

I think we also should point out that 
this bill provides, as does the other meas- 
ure, for lowering of the down payment 
that will have to be made to obtain FHA 
loans for the construction of private 
homes. So, the real difference, however, 
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in these two measures—there is another 
difference I want to mention later—but 
the real difference, the great difference, 
in my opinion, between these two bills, is 
public housing, $3.5 billion, a 45-year 
subsidized program, and whether or not 
we shall place the bonds of taxation and 
the public spending upon our children 
and our grandchildren who will have to 
meet their own problems in their own 
age. 

I would like to mention one other 
thing, and that is that under the Her- 
long bill the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House will have the right 
and the authority to pass upon the addi- 
tional appropriations as authorized in 
this legislation, so that if in the future 
some expenditure is not needed, there is 
not just an open gateway to go to the 
Treasury and get the money whether it 
is needed or not. And, I think that is a 
very, very important change or differ- 
ence between these two bills. I think we 
have to preserve the right of the Con- 
gress of the United States, especially the 
House, where all appropriations origi- 
nate—preserve the right, if you please, 
for them, for the House, for the people, 
those of us who sit here as representa- 
tives of the people, to determine whether 
these appropriations in the future are 
necessary or are unnecessary. That is 
a safeguard we should have on all legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. First of all, I should 
like to commend the gentleman for the 
very fine statement that he is making in 
respect to these two proposals that are 
before us. As I am sure many here will 
remember, he and I and others have been 
in this controversy about what we ought 
to have in the way of housing legislation 
through many, many years. I would 
just like to say that in my opinion the 
Herlong bill, providing, as it does, in title 
I the same provisions as the committee 
bill relating to title I, provides what I feel 
are adequate amounts for urban renew- 
al, adequate amounts for college housing, 
fair provisions to take care of the hous- 
ing for the elderly and others, and being 
within the budgetary situation that has 
been advocated to us. I would just like 
to say that in my opinion the substitute 
to be offered provides for a sound hous- 
ing program designed to meet all of the 
reasonable needs of the country and that 
we ought to proceed with the substitute 
because I believe it will do the job. 

Now, just one further observation, if 
the gentleman will permit. I have al- 
ready suggested that the homebuilders 
have taken some sort of a position on this 
matter. I was quite interested to read 
in the press this morning direct quotes 
where it is said that— 


In recommending the bill, NAHB is abso- 
lutely opposed to its public housing provi- 
sions and wants reasonable reductions in the 
spending authorized for urban renewal and 
college housing, 


It seems to me that the substitute 
which will be offered exactly fits that 
specification. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman from Indiana very much for 
his comment and his contribution. 

Iam not at all certain in my own mind 
where anybody stands on this legislation. 
I have had members of the great Nation- 
al Association of Home Builders say to 
me, and I have read articles where they 
are opposed to the public housing provi- 
sions of the bill. Then I have had other 
people tell me that they like the public 
housing provisions. Perhaps there is a 
difference of opinion; I do not know. 
Undoubtedly there is a difference of opin- 
ion in this House as to what kind of hous- 
ing legislation we should have. I know 
one thing, speaking for myself, that Iam 
not entirely pleased with all of the provi- 
sions in the Herlong bill. If I had my 
way, it would be written a little different- 
ly; there would be some changes made. 
But, I have served here for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century in this House, and I have 
learned in some 40 years of legislative 
life that legislation usually is a compro- 
mise; that it is never all white or all 
black when we get through withit. Itis 
sort of a motley gray, and we have to 
make up our minds whether a measure in 
the finality contains more good than bad, 
and we should vote for it, or whether it 
contains more bad than good, and we 
should vote against it. It seems to me 
that this being a compromise measure it 
may fix the ground upon which we can all 
meet and all agree as a reasonable bill 
that will give us the housing that we need 
in this country and that we can afford 
to pay for through our Federal tax struc- 
ture without unbalancing the budget fur- 
ther and without placing a grave burden 
upon our children and our grandchildren 
to meet commitments throughout the 
years, as long as 45 years. 

May I reiterate in closing that this is 
not, in my opinion, a political measure. 

It crosses party lines. Undoubtedly 
many of you here will vote according to 
the needs of your own community. 
Very few rural districts or semirural 
districts, or even small city districts, at 
least in our part of the country, have any 
public housing. Some of the large cities 
do benefit. Some people feel that it is 
necessary. A great many people feel it 
is an unjust and an unfair burden upon 
them to meet the responsibility of the 
cities, to take care of these who must be 
housed or to renew certain areas of 
those cities that may be blighted. So I 
am asking all of you, if I may, to consider 
this measure as a sort of compromise, 
that does not do everything I want, that 
perhaps goes further than I would like 
to go, and may not go as far as you want 
to go, or it may go further—I do not 
know. But if we are to have housing 
legislation that is needed, let me em- 
phasize that we have to have some sort 
of legislation upon which we can all 
agree and which can and will be signed 
into law by the President of the United 
States. 

And without quoting the President, 
let me say this: I am convinced in my 
own mind, from things that have been 
said to me, and from conversations I have 
had with others, that if the so-called 
Rains bill is adopted “as is,” with a pub- 
lic housing provision which will cost some 
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$3.5 billion over the next 45 years, the 
bill will not become law, and we will 
again be faced with a situation such as 
we were faced with during the deadlock 
in the Committee on Rules. We must 
accept some compromise to get needed 
housing legislation through the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am supporting this rule. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] who pre- 
ceded me has given you a very clear and 
accurate description of what this rule 
does, and it is unnecessary for me to go 
into it very deeply. I will say this about 
the rule, however, that there are two 
very distinct and separate lines of 
thought about what ought to go into a 
housing bill this year. The Herlong 
bill represents one school of thought; 
the committee bill represents another 
school of thought. 

The Herlong bill is framed on the 
committee bill. If adopted it will still 
be S. 57, the committee bill. 

There was considerable criticism 
about the type of rule granted in this 
case making the Herlong bill in order. 
That has been done time and time again 
during my service on the Committee on 
Rules. As a matter of fact, there were 
some eyebrows raised in very high places 
in disapproval of that procedure. I 
think it is a fair procedure that where 
you have a very clear division in this 
House between two schools of thought, 
that each ought to have an equal oppor- 
tunity to present its case and let the 
House work its will by a majority. 

I want to talk to you, not about the 
bill, although I will say this, that the sub- 
stantial difference between the two bills 
is in three items. The Herlong bill is 
substantially the same as the committee 
bill with these exceptions: first, public 
housing; second, urban renewal is cut 
back to the budget figure and confined to 
a period of 2 years so that the next Con- 
gress may have the opportunity to look 
at this again. The third one is a subject 
that has been discussed very much and 
upon which there is a very strong feeling 
in this House; namely, to cut out of this 
bill what we have generally spoken of as 
the back door to the Treasury. That is 
where the bill authorizes the Adminis- 
trator of Public Housing to go to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and hand him 
his note for however many millions of 
dollars he wants at that time, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is bound to 
pay the money over and it never comes 
to Congress and never goes into the 
record of the appropriations of this 
House. 

That is something that is very vital 
and we ought to take care of it, and we 
have taken care of it in this Herlong 
bill. As a matter of fact, in the new 
provision housing for the aged the com- 
mittee itself has recognized the fallacy 
of that policy and has provided for direct 
appropriations, 
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What I want to talk to you about to- 
day, and I hope I may have your atten- 
tion because I am not going to be very 
long, but it is the most vital thing that 
this Congress is confronted with; 
namely, the fiscal solvency of this Nation. 

Heretofore for generations the sound- 
est securities in the world markets have 
been the bonds of the United States. 
Do you know what happened to them in 
the last few weeks? I am going to tell 
you, and the figures I am going to give 
you are accurate because I have had 
them verified. To begin with, last year 
we were paying $8 billion approximately 
every year in interest. That is about 
one-third of what the national debt was 
when I came to the Congress. We were 
paying that much in interest last year. 
Now what you are going to pay in inter- 
est next year is a matter of grave con- 
cern. I want to give you the figures of 
how Government bonds were selling a 
year ago and how they are selling today, 
because this bill is going to be a test of 
whether you want fiscal solvency or 
whether you are going to go wild. Now, 
I have seen Members whom I never sus- 
pected of entertaining this kind of senti- 
ment get up here in the well of this 
House during this session of the Con- 
gress and demand that we must balance 
the budget and that we must stop spend- 
ing. Now this bill is a prelude to the 
spending spree and if we lose this fight 
for the solvency of our country, we are 
going to lose it all the way down the line. 
Now let us see what happened to your 
bond market in the last year. 

The bonds of a year ago— 10-year 
bonds yielding 212 percent were selling at 
98 to yield 2.70 percent. They sold at 98 a 
year ago. Do you know what they are 
selling at today? They are selling at 86 
and they are yielding 4.29 percent inter- 
est. 

In other words, those bonds are yield- 
ing interest above the ceiling of 4½ per- 
cent which the Congress has set on the 
rate of interest the Secretary of the 
Treasury is permitted to pay. 

The bonds of 1963—25% a year ago sold 
at 101 and are now selling at 94; 114s, 
1963, sold at 96 and are now selling at 
90; 4 percent bonds of 1969 a year ago 
sold at 108—today they are selling at 98. 

The 3 percents of 1995 a year ago sold 
at 97 and today they are selling at 83. 

There is a drop of about 14 points in a 
year in your Government securities. 
Gentlemen, does that mean anything to 
you? Do you attach any significance to 
that? Is it a red flag waving at you? 
Because you know you can appropriate 
all the money you want to in this Con- 
gress, but when the security people who 
buy these bonds stop buying them, what 
then. I will plagiarize my old friend, Bob 
Rich, a former Member and say, when 
that happens, Where are you going to 
get the money” when nobody will buy 
your bonds? You are confronted with 
that this morning. You are not con- 
fronted with just a housing bill. You are 
confronted with a great, big picture of 
the solvency of this Nation, the attrition 
that is taking place in the bonds of your 
country within the last year. And who 
didit? Wedidit. You cannot duck that 
responsibility. Your people are demand- 
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ing a balanced budget louder than they 
have done before in my time, and I am 
talking about the people back home who 
want to stop this thing now. 

I am going to give you one more ex- 
ample which is the most significant of 
all and that is what happened last week 
in your bond market. 

A year ago the Treasury put out 
$1,800 million of certificates of indebted- 
ness; and the interest rate on them was 
what? It was 14% percent on 1-year de- 
bentures. Those bonds came due this 
year, and last week the Treasury offered 
them to the holders of these same bonds. 
Do you know what rate of interest the 
Treasury offered to trade those bonds in 
for a year—not 10, not 20, not 50 years— 
just 1 year? Old Uncle Sam came up 
with his plug hat in his hand and his 
stars-and-stripes coattails waving out 
behind him, and he said to the money 
lenders: “Please renew my note for a 
year.” 

Did he ask them to do it at 1½ per- 
cent? He asked them to do it at 4 per- 
cent, and many of them did not do it; 
33% percent of those bondholders re- 
fused to renew your Uncle Sam's note 
at over 3 times the rate of interest of 114 
paid last year. 

There may be some folks in here today, 
I expect there are, who have gone to 
their banker and asked him to renew 
their note, and the banker said: “No, 
you must pay up or else. Some of us 
know how that feels. How do you reckon 
the people of the United States feel when 
the obligations that were bought freely 
by the public at 1% percent just a year 
ago are now refused and spurned at 4 
percent interest? 

What are you going to say when the 
Secretary of the Treasury comes up here 
as the financial writers and experts 
freely predict he will within a few 
months, and says that he cannot sell 
bonds at 4½ percent? What are you 
going to do about it when he requests 
you to raise the interest rate to 5 per- 
cent? 

I ask you to consider these things, I 
ask you to consider them seriously today 
when you vote on the Herlong amend- 
ment, because this is the beginning of 
the fight for solvency and sanity in this 
session of Congress; it is the beginning of 
the time when the 86th Congress is going 
to make its history, good or bad. You 
are about to begin the writing of that 
history. Are you going to make it for 
sound fiscal policy, or are you going to 
open the floodgates of inflation that is 
going to ruin your people? 

I just read an article in the Readers’ 
Digest about a 10-cent dollar. That has 
happened in other countries, and it hap- 
pened because they did what we are 
doing: They spent more money than they 
had, and they kept on spending it until 
they could not sell their obligations and 
the public would not buy them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I beg the gen- 
tleman’s pardon. I decline to yield, be- 
cause I am just about to conclude and I 
do not want to be diverted from what I 
am talking about. 
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Mr. PATMAN. I want to talk about 
the 10-cent dollar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; that is 
what I am talking about. 

Mr. PATMAN. The 10-cent dollar is a 
real one for interest-paying purposes on 
short-term Federal obligations. The 
dollar today compared to 1945, 1946, and 
1947 in paying interest on short-term 
obligations of the Government is a 10- 
cent dollar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am so glad 
the gentleman is with me with all the 
powerful influence he exerts in this 
House and in the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency; and it is comforting 
to me to know that he realizes and 
affirms what I am saying to you here 
now. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is for interest- 
paying purposes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. One word, Mr. 
Speaker, and I am finished. There is 
an organization in Washington now that 
happens to be holding for some reason, 
I do not know why, its annual meeting, 
and gave a great banquet to Members of 
Congress last night. I understand they 
are opposing the Herlong bill. They hap- 
pen to be the National Home Builders 
Organization. That is a very pretty- 
sounding name and I have no quarrel 
with them at all, but these fellows are 
looking at this and they are the boys 
who have made the millions and billions 
out of Federal housing. They do not like 
the idea of having to go to the Congress 
to get all this money they need; they 
still want to slip up to the back door of 
the Treasury and be able to hand in a 
piece of paper and say: “Give us a billion 
dollars.” Now, that is what that argu- 
ment is all about, and I know they have 
been approaching a lot of Members of 
Congress because they have talked to me. 

I think you are going to make a serious 
mistake if you let the people who have 
made the billions out of this housing sit- 
uation tell you how to vote on a measure 
that is so vital not only on the question 
of housing but also is absolutely vital 
and crucial on the solvency of your 
country. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express my support for the committee 
bill. I am primarily interested in title 
V—College Housing. 

When my subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and a 
subcommittee headed by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama, re- 
ported to this Congress during the last 
session of the 85th Congress legislation 
that the Congress approved, known as 
the Education Defense Act of 1958, we 
created a housing situation among the 
colleges and universities of the Nation 
that this bill is absolutely necessary to 
meet. 

Let me remind you that some 1,300 or 
1,400 colleges and universities are par- 
ticipating with the Department of Edu- 
cation in carrying out our student loan 
program. Already we have applications 
amounting to $62 million from high 
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school graduates who want to go on to 
college. Can you not get a mental pic- 
ture of the situation that is going to be 
created in the colleges and universities in 
this country when those high school 
youngsters go to college. They have to 
have dormitories, they have to have fa- 
cilities. This provision is absolutely nec- 
essary. 

I could not fail to note the remarks of 
the minority leader who said that the 
Herlong substitute carries all of these 
college loans. The Herlong substitute 
would provide one-half of the amount 
provided in the Rains bill, the commit- 
tee bill. It is not adequate. It is nec- 
essary that we retain this item for tak- 
ing care of a situation that the Congress 
itself is directly responsible for. 

Then, too, I have a general interest in 
the entire bill in addition to the educa- 
tional features of it. In some 13 or 14 
States of the Nation, including the State 
of West Virginia, we need some jobs for 
our unemployed people. I appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and I brought letters from 16 of 
the 17 colleges and universities eligible 
for loans in the State of West Virginia. 
Every one of them endorsed this loan 
program, stating that they had applica- 
tions for loans that totaled between $6 
and $7 million. 

I am interested in a few jobs for some 
working people who are unemployed over 
in West Virginia. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

SO-CALLED BACK DOOR TO THE TREASURY AN 

EXCUSE 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Smite] that bonds have gone down. I 
think it is a disgrace that. they have. 
Someone has failed in his duty, and I 
believe that I know who has failed. If 
we were to get the same interest rates 
today on short-term U.S. Government 
obligations that we received during the 
war and after the war, the hardest time 
on earth to maintain interest rates at 
a low level, we would be paying one-tenth 
of what we are paying today. In other 
words, the dollar today for the purpose of 
paying interest on short-term obligations 
of the Government is worth 10 cents 
compared to 1945, 1946, or 1947. 

Who is to blame for that? The present 
administration when it came into power 
gave notice it was going to recognize the 
independence of the Federal Reserve 
System. In other words, the Federal 
Reserve illegally and unlawfully seceded 
from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. The prior administration re- 
fused to recognize that secession. This 
administration says that the Federal 
Reserve System is footloose and fancy 
free and interest rates are going to the 
sky all because of that so-called inde- 
pendence, 
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Now, the executive branch is respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the laws. 
Under the title “President” in article III 
of the Constitution it says that the Presi- 
dent “shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” The Federal Re- 
serve Act is one of the laws. The Presi- 
dent has an obligation. Congress must 
act on these interest rates. But, I am 
not going to insist that you do it on 
every bill that comes up. I think that 
is the wrong way. That brings up the 
question of the back-door approach to 
the Treasury that Judge SmirH men- 
tioned. But I do not believe in picking 
and choosing the obligations that should 
go through the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and leave out bills involving much 
larger amounts. If we are to have it, 
let us have it for everything, and I do 
not believe that will be proposed. 

Now, the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Smıru] mentioned 
about the back door. Just a short time 
ago we had a bill involving billions of 
dollars for the World Bank and the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. That was 
a back-door approach to the Treasury 
under the definition of Judge SMITH, 
but he did not try to stop it. It went 
right on through. He did not say a word 
about it. Why just bring it up on hous- 
ing and things like that where so many 
of the people are involved? If you are 
going to have it for one, have it for all. 
What about the Export-Import Bank? 
When we were increasing the authority 
by $5 billion, these same peopie who are 
complaining about the back-door ap- 
proach to the Treasury did not say a 
word about that $5 billion. That helps 
the big business of the country. It helps 
all the country, I admit that, but noth- 
ing was said about the back-door ap- 
proach. What about the 80th Congress 
when a bill was passed through and be- 


‘came a law to permit the back-door 


approach up to $3 billion for the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, provid- 
ing the directors of FDIC can go down 
to the Treasury and take out $3 billion 
any time they want to? That is a back- 
door approach, but nobody ever says 
anything about these billions of dollars. 
So, I think that we should not consider 
the question of the back-door approach 
to the Treasury in this housing bill. 
That is a separate question. Let us settle 
that once and for all, just like we ought 
to settle the fundamental principle of 
low interest rates and high interest rates. 
Settle it fundamentally, as I say, before 
this Congress; not take it up on every 
bill. So, let us not take up this question 
of the back-door approach to the Treas- 
ury just on a bill that helps the people. 
Let us take up that question on a resolu- 
tion that settles it one time for all. 

Therefore, I hope the Members of the 
House will not vote against the commit- 
tee bill because of what they call the 
back-door approach. That seems to be 
brought up only in the case of bills 
where it involves things that are very 
close to the people. 

Now, in conclusion, may I suggest that 
we have got to come to grips with this 
question of supporting U.S. Government 
bonds. I think the most terrible thing 
that has happened in our country is the 
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failure of the Federal Reserve to support 
the Government bond market. The Fed- 
eral Reserve could do it. They are not 
doing it. It would not cost them a penny 
to do it. I repeat that; it would not cost 
them a penny to do it, and they are 
refusing to do it. Why? Because they 
have the support of the administration 
in refusing to doit. The administration, 
using this hard money and high interest 
policy, has caused all this high interest. 
We are paying today $10 billion a year 
more interest than we would pay under 
the interest rates of the administration 
prior to January 20, 1953—$10 billion a 
year. Divide that by the number of peo- 
ple in the country. It is $60 for every 
man, woman, and child. It is $300 for 
every family of five every year. That 
means that we are diverting purchasing 
power, too much of the purchasing 
power, from the consumers of this coun- 
try in the paying of extortionate interest 
rates—yes, extortionate interest rates. 
It should not be done. Congress should 
give it consideration on its own merits, 
not on an incidental question as comes 
up here today as an excuse for voting 
against housing for the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the substi- 
tute when it comes up is voted down. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 57) to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and im- 
provement of housing and the renewal 
of urban communities, and for other 


urposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill S. 57, with Mr. Bonner 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to dis- 
cuss the details of the bill. They will 
be discussed by others. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
has given great time to the consideration 
of this legislation. Blackstone said that 
the common law was the perfection of 
human reason. The common law was 
the result of the experience of mankind 
through the years. It was formulated by 
a process of trial and error. Its wisdom 
was recognized by everybody. 

The parliamentary law, which, when 
I first came to Congress I thought had 
many imperfections because I could not 
visualize the reason for many of its pro- 
visions, was formulated the same way. 
It was the result of the experience of 
the legislative body through the years. 
It was built up as the common law was 
built up, by trial and error, and it was 
found to be essential to the orderly pro- 
cedure of legislation. 
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The committee bill has been the result 
of long study and of hearings by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The committee consumed 6 days in hear- 
ings on this bill. It heard 75 witnesses. 
The printed hearings consist of 720 pages. 
The committee has a report explaining 
the provisions of the bill and the rea- 
sons for reporting it. All of this is avail- 
able to the Congress. 

When we asked for a rule, the Com- 
mittee on Rules refused to give us a rule 
for the consideration of S. 57. They 
provided in the rule that H.R. 7117 might 
also be considered as an original bill and 
be offered as a substitute. That bill 
could have been offered as a substitute 
whether it was in the rule or not, and 
any provision of that bill is germane 
to the bill we are considering. 

Why does the Congress want to tie its 
hands and not give consideration to the 
bill that was reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency? Why should 
the Committee on Rules substitute a bill 
that has never been referred to our com- 
mittee, that has never been considered 
by our committee, that has no report, 
that has no explanation of it, that has 
no committee to explain it? Is that the 
way you want to tie your hands in the 
consideration of legislation? 

We feel that we are entitled to con- 
sideration of the committee bill. We 
feel that the Herlong amendment should 
be voted down and through the orderly 
processes of legislation you should con- 
sider the bill reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. This is not 
only an affront to our committee, it is 
an affront to every committee in the 
House. After your committee had had 
long hearings on a bill and had reported 
it, would it please you when a rule was 
requested to have the Rules Committee 
substantially ignore your bill and provide 
for the consideration of another bill? 

We expect that those who have de- 
voted their time to this housing bill will 
give you the information you need, will 
give you the information that they have 
acquired through long hearings and deep 
study and consideration which has ex- 
tended over the years. We hope you 
will vote down the Herlong amendment 
and give yourselves an opportunity to 
consider this bill in the orderly fashion 
as provided by the rules of the House. 
When you depart from the rules, you 
usually make a mistake, and I am sure 
you will make a mistake this time. No 
argument about economy is pertinent to 
what I am saying. Voting down the 
Herlong amendment merely means that 
you want to consider S. 57 as provided 
by the rules—you want to consider it in 
an orderly fashion and you want to have 
an opportunity to offer the amendments 
in which you are interested. If you be- 
lieve that the Herlong amendment is the 
best bill, you can make it the will of the 
House by voting for the provisions of 
that bill as amendments to the commit- 
tee bill. But, let us not be diverted by 
these appeals for economy. ‘There is 
neither economy nor prodigality in- 
volved in this question. Are you afraid 
of yourselves? Are you afraid to pass 
upon these questions? Do you want to 
tie your hands or do you want to con- 
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sider this bill in an orderly manner and 
in a way that will be in the interest of 
the people and in a way that will do 
honor to you? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a complicated 
piece of legislation, and it has been made 
more complicated by the fact that we 
have three bills before us for consider- 
ation. The Senate bill, the House com- 
mittee bill, and the Herlong bill. It 
seems to me that the source we should 
go to first to find out what our require- 
ments are is the statement made by the 
President of the United States in his 
budget message of January on this par- 
ticular subject. He stated at that time: 


A year ago I presented to the Congress a 
carefully considered program for revision 
and extension of the basic statute govern- 
ing several major housing and community 
development programs. Adjournment of the 
Congress without enactment of these recom- 
mendations made it necessary to adopt tem- 
porary expediencies to handle continuing 
applications for urban renewal, capital grants 
college housing loans and until new author- 
izations were made available, emergency leg- 
islation has already been proposed to the 
Congress to provide the funds necessary for 
these programs and to increase mortgage 
insurance authority available for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year. 


On urban renewal, 
stated: 

The Federal Government is providing 
major assistance to communities in halting 
urban deterioration and replacing it with 
orderly redevelopment. Approximately 650 
urban renewal projects are now under way 
or completed in more than 380 cities. These 
will involve an ultimate net cost estimated 
at about $2 billion so $1,300- million will be 
supplied by Federal capital grants. The 
Federal Government has also outstanding 
loans and loan guarantee commitments to- 
taling about $700 million for temporary 
financing of these projects. When urban 
renewal legislation was not enacted by the 
Congress last year, authority subject to the 
President’s discretion had to be used to make 
available $100 million for capital grants. 
Since these authorizations will soon be ex- 
hausted, the emergency legislation already 
proposed contains that additional $100 mil- 
lion for 1959 and also $100 million to re- 
store the discretionary authority for future 
emergencies. 


The President further recommended 
that the Congress should act promptly 
upon four major revisions of urban re- 
newal laws to assure States and cities of 
continuing Federal support of urban re- 
newal for authorization of capital grants 
$1,350 million for the next 6 years. 

For each of the 3 years, 1960 to 1962, 
$250 million should be authorized and 
with $200 million annually for 1963-65. 
This forward authorization together with 
administrative steps already taken to al- 
locate the available funds equitably 
should enable each community to de- 
velop long-term communitywide plans 
which may then be financed on realistic 
annual installments. In accordance 
with predominantly local benefits re- 
ceived, require States and cities to as- 
sure gradual increased share of expenses 
of buying and improving the land and 
of other net project costs. 


the President 
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On public housing, the President fur- 
ther stated: 

At the end of the fiscal year, 1960, over 
475,000 federally aided public housing units 
will be occupied by about 2 million people 
and the additional 110,000 units already 
authorized will be under contract for Fed- 
eral contribution but will not yet be con- 
structed. These 585,000 units should meet 
most of the demand for such housing by 
low-income families displaced by highway 
construction, urban renewal, or similar Gov- 
ernment action in the next few years. 


Therefore, he is not asking for any ad- 
ditional public housing units in his 
budget. 

For college housing, no additional au- 
thorizations were provided for college 
housing in the Congress last year and 
while processing of loan applications has 
continued, only a limited number of new 
commitments have been made. 

The emergency legislation we have be- 
fore Congress would provide $200 million 
in new lending authority at once. This 
should be adequate to meet the needs 
for loans for the remainder of the fiscal 
year 1959. 

These are the recommendations of the 
President on the controversial sections 
of the bill. The public housing section of 
the bill is more than is necessary and 
when we consider the committee bill we 
also have to realize that in the Senate bill 
there is a request for some 45,000 new 
public housing units. The President, in 
his message and through all the informa- 
tion I have been able to discover, the ad- 
ditional units that are under construc- 
tion will meet our needs for the next 
fiscal year. 

For college housing the President re- 
quested an additional $350 million. The 
committee bill provides $400 million, and 
the Senate bill provides $300 million. So 
if you should adopt the committee bill 
you are going higher than was requested 
and exceeding the budget requests of the 
President. 

In the matter of classroom construc- 
tion and direct loans to celleges, the Sen- 
-ate bill provides $125,000 for classroom 
direct loans. 

There is inflation in the committee 
bill. That cannot be denied, for the rea- 
son that the obligation on the budget 
-will be exceeded; and, furthermore; in 
the request of the committee bill for ad- 
ditional urban renewal $500 million for 
each year for the next 3 years the first 
of which could be obligated at the end 
of fiscal 1959, the next within the first 
month of 1960, and the third $500 million 
within another 12 months. In other 
words, we could be obligating ourselves 
for $1,500 million for urban renewal and 

development, in the next 14 months. 
Yet the history of urban renewal and de- 
velopment up to the present time shows 
there has been spent $1,300 million in 
_the past 10 years. 

I think we should give consideration to 
that on the question of urban renewal. 
It is certainly excessive in the commit- 
tee bill, and insofar as the administration 
bill is concerned the $1,300 million ex- 
tends over a 6-year period; and in 
the Herlong bill it is even more conserva- 
tive and probably necessary to meet the 
requirements of the next fiscal year, be- 
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cause it provides for about $600 million 
for the next 3 years. 

The public housing units that are in 
the committee bill are excessive because 
of the fact that we have 110,000 units 
under consideration, and 30,000 under 
construction. There is a turnover in the 
tenancy of public housing that provides 
an increase of about 25 percent a year on 
these units each year. That should be 
given consideration. 

Furthermore, there is an additional 
obligation that the taxpaying public is 
assuming in the tax-exempt feature of 
the bonds that are sold for the construc- 
tion of public housing units. Up to the 
present time there are some $300 billion 
of these bonds that have been sold, and 
the bondholders are tax-exempt insofar 
as the income tax on the interest of those 
bonds is concerned. If we should pro- 
ceed to obligate ourselves for the addi- 
tional public housing units provided in 
the committee bill we will be obligating 
ourselves for a loss in revenue over a 
period of time on those bonds of about 
45 percent of $1,900 million. 

Mr. Chairman, the requirements in 
the Herlong bill for the next fiscal year 
on low downpayments for individual 
homes is the same as in the administra- 
tion bill and the same as in the Rains 
bill, 

I recommend that the committee give 
consideration to the Herlong substitute 
as a needed piece of legislation to meet 
our housing requirements for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he might require to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, S. 57, as amended by the Banking 
and Currency Committee, is a general 
housing bill which represents a good deal 
of work on the part of our committee 
and its Housing Subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of my able colleague, 
ALBERT Ratns, of Alabama. 

I deeply hope, Mr. Chairman, that we 


-will have the opportunity to take up S. 


57 as reported by the Banking Commit- 
tee and work our will on it title by title 
if necessary. Those who are not in fa- 
vor of all sections can offer amendments 
as they see fit. I do not feel it proper 
for us to consider seriously the Herlong 
substitute bill, H.R. 7117. To do so 
would be to bypass the entire commit- 
tee procedure of this body, and would 
ignore completely the many months of 
labor our committee, and particularly 
its Housing Subcommittee, have devoted 
to the bill. 

I note that the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, which urges sup- 
port for the Herlong bill, says in their 
newsletter that it contains, and I quote, 


-“all of the good features of the original 


measure.” ‘That being so, Mr. Chair- 

man, I can see no reason for not con- 

sidering the committee bill with the 

freedom of all to offer amendments to 

sections they find objectionable. 

IMPROVEMENTS TO THE FHA HOME OWNERSHIP 
PROGRAM 


I am particularly pleased with the 
provisions in the bill which improve the 
regular section 203 sales housing pro- 
gram under the FHA. 
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‘The bill makes a number of important 
changes to the section 203 program 
which will encourage participation by 
builders and lenders and which will 
help reduce housing costs to the home 
buyer. 

One important change would reduce 
further the required minimum down- 
payments for homes in the middle price 
ranges. To give an example, on a 
$16,000 house where the present mini- 
mum downpayment, exclusive of closing 
costs, is $780, the proposed bill would 
permit the buyer to buy his home with a 
downpayment of $655, or $125 less. On 
an $18,000 house the downpayment 
would be reduced from $1,380 to $855. 

Another important change would be 
an increase in the maximum permitted 
mortgage which is presently $20,000 for 
1 and 2 families. Under the bill, that 
ceiling would be raised to $25,000. I 
think this is a more realistic mortgage 
maximum which will enable the FHA to 
play its role in helping the financing of 
the normal price range of most Ameri- 
can homes. This normal range includes 
homes in higher cost areas, homes which 
are suitable for large families, and those 
which contain the additional space and 
equipment frequently demanded in to- 
day's market. ; 

A third important change to the sec- 
tion 203 program would be an increase 
in the permitted loan maturity from 30 
to 35 years. I recognize that, as a gen- 
eral principle, the longer the term the 
larger the total of interest payments 
which the borrower must make over the 
life of the loan. However, I hope that 
this modest increase in the term, by low- 
ering the monthly mortgage payment, 
will help more families to qualify for 
homeownership. For many families, 
the reduced monthly payment may be a 


‘decisive factor in determining whether 


their income is regarded as sufficient in 
carrying the loan. 
A fourth important change would give 


discretionary authority to the FHA Com- 


missioner to reduce the annual insurance 
premium which the borrower must pay 
on an FHA-insured loan. Currently, 
the premium is one-half of 1 percent, 
the minimum permitted by statute. The 
bill would authorize the FHA Commis- 
sioner to reduce the premium down to 
one-fourth of 1 percent, if he is con- 
vinced that the reserves of the FHA pro- 
gram are adequate to support such an 
action. This action would also reduce 
monthly housing costs for the home- 
buyer. 

A fifth important change would facili- 
tate trade-in financing by permitting a 
builder or real estate dealer to obtain a 
mortgage for the full amount authorized 
for the owner-occupant, provided he 
puts 15 percent of the original principal 


amount in escrow. If at the end of 18 


months a purchaser is not found, the es- 
crow funds would then be applied to a 


‘reduction in the mortgage amount. 


This new procedure would facilitate 
the trade-in type of financing which is 
becoming more and more common and 


would help families with an equity in 


their present home buy larger and bet- 
ter homes. One of the virtues of the 
plan is that it would require only one 
mortgage instead of two in the trade-in 
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financing transaction, and consequently 
the duplication of many closing costs 
would be avoided at a substantial sav- 
ing to the homebuyer. 

The bill would make two important 
changes in the special FHA section 203 (i) 
program which is designed to encourage 
low-cost housing outside of built-up 
areas, Adequate standards are insured 
under the program but the minimum re- 
quirements are not as rigid as those re- 
quired under the regular section 203 pro- 
gram. 

Presently the maximum mortgage per- 
mitted under the section 203 (i) program 
is $8,000, a ceiling which has proved un- 
duly burdensome in some areas. By in- 
creasing the permitted mortgage maxi- 
mum to $9,000, we hope that this will 
encourage the construction of more low- 
cost housing. 

The bill would also extend the financ- 
ing benefits of section 203(i) currently 
confined to proposed construction, to 
existing housing. In many cases lower 
income families, including elderly fam- 
ilies, are being penalized by the inability 
to purchase low-cost existing homes un- 
der the section 203(i) program, a condi- 
tion which the bill would correct. 

FHA INSURANCE AUTHORIZATION 


The bill contains a vital amendment to 
increase the FHA insurance authoriza- 
tion. Without such increase the FHA 
cannot continue its essential role in 
stimulating home construction and home 
financing. FHA has been a prime mover 
in spreading home ownership among the 
ever-increasing number of American 
families, It is now estimated about 60 
percent of American families own their 
own homes as against 44 percent in 1940. 

FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


The bill would strengthen further the 
important role which the FNMA plays in 
supporting FHA and GI financing. The 
par purchase requirement would be con- 
tinued for 1 additional year in recogni- 
tion of the need to make the most favor- 
able financing terms available for loans 
in the special assistance category which 
finance especially deserving and worth- 
while programs such as military housing, 
and disaster housing. 

The bill will also make FNMA’s regu- 
lar secondary market more effective by 
increasing the maximum mortgage which 
FNMA can buy from the present $15,000 
ceiling to $18,000. This should enable 
FNMA to be a more effective credit back- 
stop for both FHA-insured loans and 
GI-guaranteed loans. 

The bill also declares a new policy ob- 
jective under the regular secondary mar- 
ket operation which instructs FNMA in 
its operations to aid in the stabilization 
of the mortgage market. By and large 
FNMA officials have done a good job in 
their pricing policy but I think this leg- 
islative change will make it easier for 
them to conduct FNMA operations so 
that it will be a stabilizing and support- 
ing element in the mortgage market. 

Another section of the bill would give 
FNMA a new function. In addition to 
present authority to buy and sell loans, 
FNMA would be authorized to make 
loans on pledged FHA and GI mortgages. 
This should provide another “warehous- 
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ing” financing facility which will un- 
doubtedly help home construction and 
home financing. 

COLLEGE HOUSING 


One of the most successful programs 
administered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency is the college housing 
program which was first authorized in 
the Housing Act of 1950. 

Since its beginning in 1950, the col- 
lege housing loan program has provided 
essential housing for students and fac- 
ulty members on 650 campuses in 48 of 
the 49 States. At the end of December 
1958, we were informed that the colleges 
under this program had completed, or 
had under construction, more than 
172,115 living units to serve men and 
women students, student families and a 
limited number of faculty members. In 
addition, funds of that date had been 
reserved for 21,512 more units. 

In view of the continued rapid growth 
in our student population, and the new 
demands being made upon education by 
reason of developments in science and 
the international scene, I am convinced 
of the necessity to provide additional 
funds to permit the continuation, and 
needed expansion, of this program so 
essential to the national welfare. 

I am also pleased to note that there 
has not been a single default on any loan 
made under this program. 

Existing funds for the college housing 
program are virtually exhausted. The 
bill would enable this worthwhile pro- 
gram to continue by providing an in- 
crease of $400 million in additional loan 
authority, $40 million of which would be 
reserved for housing for student nurses 
and interns, 

MILITARY HOUSING 


Title VII of the bill extends the mili- 
tary housing program so essential to our 
national security. It also contains a 
new program to provide rental housing 
near military bases for military person- 
nel and civilian employees of the armed 
services, 

AVOIDANCE OF FORECLOSURE 


With the development of the 1957-58 
economic recession, our committee natu- 
rally became concerned over the problem 
of helping deserving homeowners in eco- 
nomic distress. We have found that the 
present FHA program is lacking in cer- 
tain important protections to protect the 
deserving homeowner from losing his 
home because of unemployment. We 
noted a marked difference between the 
FHA and GI home loan program in this 
regard. The GI loan program is so 
framed as to encourage the lender to co- 
operate in working out a default and to 
prove safeguards against foreclosure. 

I am pleased that our bill would make 
several amendments to the FHA program 
to reduce the incentive on the part of the 
lender to hasty foreclosures, and would 
give discretionary authority to the FHA 
Commisisoner as a kind of last resort to 
buy the loan and help the homeowner 
back on his feet to prevent the loss of his 
home. 

OTHER IMPORTANT PROVISIONS 


Another important section of the bill 
would extend and authorize additional 
money for the farm housing research 
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program. Too often people think that 
the housing program is confined to urban 
centers which is simply not true. The 
farm housing research program may well 
help us to find the answer to the problem 
of how to provide better farm housing at 
a lower cost and how to improve financ- 
ing sources for farm housing. 

The bill would also extend the volun- 
tary home mortgage credit program for 
another 2 years. The VHMCP has 
helped provide FHA and GI loans in 
smaller communities and rural areas. 
Of course, we have the outstandingly 
successful Veterans’ Administration di- 
rect loan program for veterans who live 
in smaller communities and rural areas, 
but the VHMCP is still a helpful sup- 
plement to the VA direct loan program 
and also in many cases is the only means 
of providing FHA-insured loans in these 
areas. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 

Mr. ALGER, Mr. Chairman, the $1.3 
billion Herlong bill is far more preferable 
than is the $6 billion committee bill, 
S. 57. Accepting the deficiencies of the 
Herlong bill, this bill is still “the lesser 
of two evils,” and on that basis I intend 
to vote for it. Funds for urban renewal 
is one of the faults I find with the Her- 
long bill. This subject I have treated 
at length earlier in a special order 
which may be found in the Recorp of 
March 17, 1959, pages 4363-4378. I am 
pleased to see the lack of public housing 
in the Herlong bill. This is certainly to 
its credit, and there is less reason now 
to point out the faults of the tax- 
exempt bonds accompanying public 
housing financing. 

I have not the time to discuss the 
many features of each of the bills be- 
fore us. Rather, I shall meet head on 
certain statements in the report accom- 
panying this bill, S. 57. These state- 
ments are such basic fallacies, as I see 
it, that they should be contradicted 
categorically. 

Concerning the home builders support 
of the committee bill, I want to point 
out that the article appearing in the 
morning paper about home builders 
supporting the $6 billion committee bill 
does not represent all of them. I can 
assure my colleagues that many home 
builders down my way do not agree with 
the national organization in such 
support. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to take issue with 
some of the basic statements set out in 
the report accompanying S. 57 which I 
have had the opportunity of studying 
this morning. I think a few things need 
to be said along this line which in some 
instances may be critical of both bills. 

The report on pages 1 and 2 says: 

At a time when the number of Americans 
still out of work is approaching 5 million, 
we must provide the legislative aids necessary 
for an expanding rate of housing production. 
This will be one way we can help implement 
the Employment Act of 1946 which states as 
our national policy that no American will- 
ing and able to work shall be denied em- 


ployment. 


This statement I claim fallacious and 
deny categorically. Beyond the fact 
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that the unemployed figure is not 5 mil- 
lion but 344 million is the fallacious 
premise that this housing bill is to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed. This is 
incorrect. It is to provide housing, not 
jobs, and is not to implement the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. 

On page 2 the report emphasizes the 
need for a Federal solution and Federal 
money for the local problems of slum 
clearance and low-rent public housing. 
This is a fallacious assumption, as I see it. 
Local problems require local solutions, 
not Federal. 

Next, on page 3, the report states: 

Because of the considerable timelag be- 
tween authorization and actual expenditure, 
the grant authorizations involved in the bill 
as reported by your committee will have vir- 
tually no effect whatever on the fiscal 1960 
budget. 


It is absolutely fallacious to say that 
there will be no effect on the budget just 
because of a timelag, since obviously 
huge expenditures do have a budgetary 
effect even if postponed. 

Further, on page 3, the report states: 

Your committee rejects emphatically the 
thesis that the legislation proposed in the 
committee substitute would have an infla- 
tionary impact. 


I categorically brand this fallacious 
since Government deficit spending be- 
yond the budget is inflationary, watering 
the buying power of the dollar, pious 
statements to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Continuing on chronogically, the re- 
port on page 6, discussing maximum loan 
maturity, neatly overlooks the fact that 
increasing a loan increases the cost of 
this loan to the home owner through ad- 
ditional interest. The borrower will pay 
more in interest than the amount of the 
loan. 

Next, relative to urban renewal and 
public housing, I find on page 20 of the 
report the program described as “a mat- 
ter of paramount national interest.” 
This I must contradict by pointing out 
there is no greater national interest in 
these matters than there is local and 
State interest. In fact, it is more likely 
that the localities and States involved 
have a far greater interest than has the 
distant Federal Government. 

It is also fallacious to state, as the 
report does on page 20: 

Your committee is convinced that local 
and State governments just do not have 
the resources to finance unaided the mas- 
sive urban renewal program which is re- 


quired to save and preserve our American 
cities. 


Well, the only resources available for 
any program, Federal or local, come 
from the local taxpayers. The Federal 
Government is over a quarter of a tril- 
lion dollars in debt and is not better off 
financially to justify such a statement. 
It is up to the taxpayers at the local and 
State level to decide whether their re- 
sources are great enough to finance 
“massive urban renewal” and not us 
here acting as the Federal Government. 

On page 22, it is equally fallacious to 
state: 

Your committee believes that the admin- 
istration’s proposal to reduce the Federal 
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share would be a death blow to the program 
and in effect would condemn tens of mil- 
lions of Americans to live perpetually in 
slums. 


To go so far as to say that a reduced 
Federal share or an increased local 
share would kill the urban renewal pro- 
gram is quite incorrect. 

Loans are discussed on page 23 as 
they frequently are throughout the re- 
port, and I must brand it fallacious to 
represent that Federal loans are sound 
fiscal arrangements when the Federal 
Government is operating at a deficit. 
This is an absurdity. 

An underestimation rather than out- 
right fallacy is implicit in the discussion 
of the one-third local participation, in- 
cluding the provision of tax-exempt 
public housing sites. The cost to the 
various localities throughout the United 
States of this tax exemption is far 
greater than many proponents of public 
housing have ever computed. It would 
be well for all Members here to compute 
the loss of tax revenue in their respective 
communities owing to this tax exemp- 
tion. 

A misunderstood part of urban re- 
newal, almost a fallacy, is the part that 
public housing plays as relocation hous- 
ing. The Texas Urban Renewal Enabling 
Act forbids public housing within the 
urban renewal site. But this overlooks 
the fact that public housing can be an 
adjunct to urban renewal outside the 
urban renewal site. In fact, as pointed 
out on page 24, there is a larger Federal 
contribution for public housing outside 
the urban renewal site than within it. 
This committee bill, the report points 
out, provides even more Federal aid by 
accepting the tax exemption in lieu of 
the one-third share in writedown now 
required. Public housing is a part of 
urban renewal. 

Another fallacy appears on page 28, 
and is akin to the preceding reference 
to public housing, when the report says: 

Your committee is gravely concerned be- 
cause the administration apparently does not 
understand that by opposing an extension 
of the low-rent public housing program, it 
is in effect placing an insuperable roadblock 
in the way of the urban renewal program. 


This is erroneous, it seems to me, to 
brand the denial of public housing an 
insuperable roadblock to urban renewal, 
but if it is true, then there should be even 
further opposition to the urban renewal 
program. 

Contrary to the belief of many, that 
urban renewal is residential, there is ex- 
plained on page 24 the provision permit- 
ting commercial buildings in downtown 
areas to be included in slum clearance. 
Also the words “substantial change” 
qualify such area for renewal when de- 
fined as 20 percent change—20 percent 
does not seem a “substantial” percentage 
to me. 

Further, the fallacy or error of believ- 
ing that Federal aid for urban renewal 
is necessary for city property can best 
be shown by pointing out that downtown 
buildings, offices, factories, stores, ware- 
houses, are strategically located and in- 
come-producing, and when refurbished 
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or replaced will pay for themselves. No 
government aid is necessary and cer- 
tainly not Federal aid. 

The retroactive 5-year inclusion of 
community facilities and public works 
projects as part of the one-third local 
participation in urban renewal may 
come as a surprise to many and certainly 
proclaims the danger of an urban re- 
newal program with such carte blanche 
community projects, quite apart from 
the original intent of urban renewal as 
such. Such a provision greatly broad- 
ens the area of urban renewal. 

On pages 25, 26, and 27, the college 
and university facilities are discussed, in- 
cluding the expanding of educational 
facilities and the inclusion of dormi- 
tories, all tied to the Federal grant and 
loan program. I must brand as falla- 
cious the thought that academic and 
educational facilities of this sort cannot 
be financed by means other than Fed- 
eral aid. Specifically, they can be 
financed through private means or, if 
necessary, local and State government 
entities. 

A classic example of Federal myopia, 
self-proclaimed, is found on page 29 of 
the report that states: “Your commit- 
tee is convinced by irrefutable evidence 
that a major cause of the present slow- 
down has been the overfederalization of 
the program. Your committee is con- 
cerned because the judgments of the 
Federal officials have too often been sub- 
stituted in their entirety for those of the 
local community.” When in the world 
are we in this body to recognize and de- 
clare that Federal money and Federal 
programs necessarily mean Federal con- 
trol, and that our local administrators 
must necessarily be Federal “rubber- 
stamps” as the committee describes 
them. Nor will any declaration of poli- 
cy which the committee report describes 
change this any more than legislation 
passed here today, no matter how fine 
the language, will assure us pretty 
weather next week. This is just the na- 
ture of the beast. 

Other fallacies are present, of course. 
But I should mention first that public 
housing was intended for the low-income 
groups and now it is being sought for 
the middle-income groups, which cer- 
tainly contradicts the original intent. 

Secondly, public housing is not eco- 
nomical as compared to private con- 
struction and this fallacy should be un- 
derstood best of all rather than hid- 
den and forgotten. I want to include 
at this point the comparison of a pub- 
lic housing and private housing develop- 
ment which are truly comparable, a 
study made for Members of Congress 2 
years ago, entitled “Adverse Effects of 
the Expanding Activities of the National 
Government on the Private Economy and 
the Federal System, the Case for Free 
Enterprise and Local Self-Government.” 
I will put in this comparative study, a 
very interesting one, right under our 
nose here in Washington, between some 
buildings built on Alabama Avenue 
SE., and some privately built properties 
on Minnesota Avenue SE., as to their 
cost, Federal versus private, as to their 
condition, architect’s fees, and other 
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things. I shall include this additional 
material: 


Tue Cost or Pune Hovsinc Per HOUSING 
Unit 


Under the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, the cost of building and equipping 
dwelling units cannot exceed $1,750 per 
room, excluding the cost of land and non- 
dwelling facilities. An extra $750 per room 
is allowed in some of the higher- cost areas. 

The Housing Act of 1956 permits an extra 
$500 per room for dwellings designed for 
elderly families. 

Thus, the full cost for standard dwelling 
‘unit rooms can be as high as $2,500 each; 
dwellings for elderly families may cost as 
much as $3,000 per room, if built in a high- 
cost area, The size of the units varies within 
each project. The average is two bedrooms, 
but a few have as many as four or five 
bedrooms. 

A publication of the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, Inc., makes the following 
statement with regard to the hidden costs 
involved in building public housing: 

“Not all of the high cost of low-rent Gov- 
ernment housing is revealed by a direct 
comparison of construction costs for public 
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versus private housing projects. The public 
housing calls for continuing subsidy, not 
only by way of federally collected tax funds, 
but also by way of added burden of local 
taxes on property owners of the community 
in which the partially tax-exempt housing 
project is located. 

“Some citizens of Los Angeles recently took 
the trouble to look into the total costs 
which might be involved in a proposed 
10,000-unit public housing program in their 
community. The cost of construction was 
to have been $11,000 per unit. Their con- 
clusion was that the taxpayers would be 
much better off * * * to build 10,000 houses 
costing $11,000 each and give them away 
than to build and subsidize the 07 l 
public housing program.“ 

Members of the real estate and building 
materials industries contend that public 
housing is not only costly in terms of the 
cost to the taxpayer of the subsidy, but that 
the original construction costs are higher 
than they would be if the projects were pri- 
vately sponsored. To support this conten- 
tion, the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards makes the following comparison of 
private and public housing costs based upon 
projects located in Washington, D.C.: 2 


Frederick Douglas (Government) 


Greenway (private) 


Location 200 Alabama Ave. SE. Minnesota Ave, and A St. SE. 
Year constructed 1941 1941. 

Per room cost- 51, $849. 

Number of units bui 313. -| 796. 

Architect's fees ee $10,000. 

Type of construction.. Concrete block and um- Fireproof high-grade brick. 
Type of heat ing Coal-burning stove in living room. Central heat: coal. 


Period to be paid oui r rar 25 years. 

Rent for 2-bedroom apart ment $40.50. -| $60 per month. 
Federal subsidyy Yes. No. 

Local tax exempt ion pol. Rae EN Saag ns SB RESTS 7S SY T Dan No. 

Tenant pays for utilities... -| About $5 per month average for col Not hing. 
Condition in 1948 Detoriorating rapidly Excellent. 


How does the cost compare with private 
housing? At hearings before the House and 
Senate Committees on the District of Colum- 
bia, held in 1944, testimony was presented 
by the National Capital Housing Authority 
as to the costs of building some of the 
projects under its jurisdiction. Representa- 
tives of the Federation of Citizens Associa- 
tions of the District of Columbia; the Wash- 
ington Taxpayers’ Association, the Home 
Builders Association and others presented 
cost data in rebuttal which indicated that 
the National Capital Housing Authority costs 
were from 26 to 41 percent higher than con- 
struction costs on similar projects erected 
by private builders. Some of the compara- 
tive costs follow: 

PUBLIC 


Fort Dupont Dwellings located on Ridge 
Road near Minnesota Avenue SE., were built 
in 1940 by the Alley Dwelling Authority and 
cost $4,724 per unit, including land. 

Frederick Douglass Dwellings for colored 
occupancy were completed in 1941 by the 
Alley Dwelling Authority. They are of 
permanent frame construction with part 
masonry, have individual space-heating 
units, no tile baths, or basements and cost 
$4,511 per unit, including land. 

Parkside Dwellings for colored occupancy 
located on Kenilworth Avenue NE., were built 
by the National Capitol Housing Au- 
thority and completed in 1943. They have 
individual space heating units, no tile baths 
or basements and cost $5,376 per unit, in- 
cluding land, 


1 Poirot, Paul L. “Public Housing.“ The 
Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y. 1954, p. 26. 

*National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, Realtors’ Washington Committee. 
“Socialized Public Housing Background and 
History.” Washington, 1959, p. 5. 


Bennings Road Houses were built by the 
National Capital Housing Authority. These 
are demountable war houses completed in 
1943 with individual space heating unit, no 
basements or tile baths and cost $5,072 per 
unit, This is construction cost only# 

Greenway, Minnesota Avenue and East 
Capitol Street SE., completed by Cafritz Con- 
struction Co. in 1941. It has tile baths and 
haliways, strand steel and concrete floors, 

machines and laundry room in each 


Washing 
building, recreation rooms, playgrounds, etc. 


It cost $2,778 per unit, including land. 

Suburban Gardens for colored, Deanwood 
NE., was completed by A. Lloyd Goode Con- 
struction Co. in 1942. It has tile baths and 
central heating plant and cost $3,949 per 
unit, including land, etc. 

Four-family flats built by David & Murphy 
in 1943 in the 3200 block of East Capitol 
Street. They have tile baths, weather- 
stripped windows and basements, and cost 
$3,335 per unit, including land, etc. 

Homes on East Pine Drive, Md., built by 
Standard Properties and sold in 1943. Four- 
room houses sold for $3,775; four and a half 
rooms $4,300 and $4,350 on lots that cost 
$550 each. They cost from $813 to $963 a 
room and if two rooms are finished in the 
attic, the cost would drop to about $609 per 
room, These figures include the builder's 
profit. 

The Christopher Columbus Homes, New 
Jersey's largest low-rent housing project was 
completed in July 1955, at a cost of $20,800,- 
000. This project includes a health clinic, 
library, hobby shops, and an auditorium 


* These are no longer in existence. 

* Hearings before the House Subcommittee 
on the Judiciary of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia on several bills dealing 
with the elimination of alley dwellings. 
(78th Cong., 2d sess., 1944.) 
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with a motion picture projection room. It 
serves 1,556 families through 96 one-bed- 
room apartments, 960 two-bedroom apart- 
ments, 384 three-bedroom apartments, 96 
with four bedrooms, and 20 five-bedroom 
units; The ave cost per unit in this 
project was $13,367.60.* 

The June 25, 1954, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
reported on the building of the Joseph Darst 
publie housing project in St. Louis. It re- 
ported that developmental costs would be 
$9,353,772, with a cost of $14,173 per dwell- 
ing unit. 

According to a May 1950 report of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
Greenhills projects completed in Cincinnati; 
Ohio, in the early part of 1938; consisted of 
676 urban units and 60 rural units. The 
average cost per dwelling unit was $16,030. 
The overall cost including shopping facil- 
ities, administration building, etc., was 
$11,800,000. According to the BLS reports, 
the average construction costs of all dwelling 
units started in 1939, was $3,783" 

In 1948, in a statement before the House 

Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Thomas S. Holden, president of the F. W. 
Dodge Corp., made the following comments: 
-~ “Experience shows that the one effective 
means of steadily reducing production costs 
is the operation of free competitive enter- 
prise. The only cost factor in housing with 
which the Government can deal directly and 
effectively is financing cost. This it has done 
by creating and operating the financing 
services of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System and the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Government can also render ap- 
propriate research and information services 
of signal assistance to private enterprise in 
cost reduction. 

“When it comes to direct intervention in 
housing production, Government can inflate 
costs, can conceal costs, can pass excessive 
costs on to the taxpayers; it cannot reduce 
costs. 

“According to a recent report of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the average con- 
struction of new privately financed nonfarm 
dwelling units started in the United States 
in the first 9 months of 1948 was $7,640, 


whereas the average publicly financed unit 


cost was $9,350. The difference may reflect 
generally higher standards in the publicly 
financed units. 

“Cost limits imposed in this bill—Housing 
Act of 1949—for subsidized housing units 
could permit expenditures as high as $9,500 
for a 344 unit, including land costs. Cur- 
rently, the Housing and Home- Finance 


-Agency is spearheading a drive for production 


by private homebuilders of economy houses, 


to be sold with lots at $6,000 to $8,000 


“Published figures on costs of public hous - 
ing projects never include the overhead ad- 
ministrative costs of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration in Washington, of its many 
regional and field offices, or of the local 
public housing authorities. Such adminis- 
trative costs are very high. Senator Harry 
F. Byrp, of Virginia, has estimated that the 
average overhead cost of administering Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid is 15 percent. Many pro- 
grams cost more.“ 

The Public Housing Administration re- 
ported average development costs of 810,475 
per unit on 1949 act projects ss of June 30, 
1953, an average per unit cost of $10,648 as 


ë Newark Sunday News, July 31, 1955, sec. 
IV, p. S 10. 

* This is based upon the total of 406 dwell- 
ing units started in 1938, at a total con- 
struction cost of $1,583.9 million, as taken 
from data compiled by U.S. Bureau of the 
Census in “Historical Statistics of the United 
States 1789-1945.” 

House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Hearings on Housing Act of 1949, 
p. 458. (8lst Cong., Ist sess.) 
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of the end of 1954; and a national average 
total development cost of $11,083 as of June 
30, 1955. The ninth annual report of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency stated 
that the total development cost for the aver- 
age unit of 49 rooms during 1955 was 
$10,615. 

Some units can cost as much as $15,000 
per unit. Under the Housing Act of 1956, at 
a maximum per room cost of $1,750, only 
a 7la-room unit would cost as high as $15,- 
750, not including the cost of the land. This 
seven and one-half-room unit would repre- 
sent a kitchen, bathroom, living room, and 
5 bedrooms. Very few units this size are 
found in the projects, but in a high-cost 
area a 6-room unit could conceivably cost 
$15,000 (e.g., top per-room costs of $2,500 
times 6 rooms equals $15,000). Since eligi- 
bility is based upon family units and family 
size, public housing projects contain several 
three- and four-bedroom units (six- and 
seven-room units). 

The National Association of Homebuilders 
believes that all units cost at least $15,000 
each based upon the following calculations 
under the Housing Act of 1949. 

1. Room costs as high as $2,500 each are 
permitted. This would be $15,000 for a 6- 
room unit, not including land, etc. 

2. Thus the unit cost, with land and non- 
dwelling facilities, might run as high as 
$16,000 to $17,000. 

3. The law does not specify that the maxi- 
mum Federal contribution shall be $31.69 
[debt service] per unit per month. This is 
an HHFA estimate. Actually, this is an 
average calculated by dividing the total au- 
thorized Federal subsidy ($12,320,000,000) by 
the total number of units authorized (810,- 
000). [1949 act.] This equals $15,210 subsidy 
per unit over 40 years. Divided by 12 
months this equals $31.69. But— 7 
- 4, Section 10 (b) and (c) of the public 
housing law provide [that] the legal maxi- 
mum for Federal contributions on an annual 
basis of 41⁄4 percent of the development cost 
(including land and everything). Thus, 
4% percent of $16,500 (as an example of a 
cost permitted under the law), is $742.50 
Federal subsidy per year, or $61.87 per month 
per unit. For 29 years this would be $21,532, 
or for 40 years it would be $29,700. 

5. Furthermore, the PHA need not author- 
ize the full 810,000 units if they find the 
costs are such that higher subsidies are 
needed. There is nothing to compel PHA to 
so build that the average of $15,210 subsidy 
or any other amount will be maintained. 
The $12-billion-plus can be spread over fewer 
units if needed. (They can always go back 
to Congress for more money—and will.)“ 

The dollars-and-cents costs of the Govern- 
ment's operations in housing can never be 
measured precisely, but the data shown 
above indicate that the Government cannot 
operate as efficiently as private industry. 


As to urban renewal with Federal 
money, to summarize my criticisms, I 
want to say to my colleagues 

First. To those who believe in constitu- 
tional government, in eminent do- 
main—that private property can be 
taken for public use for just compensa- 
tion—let me point out that now private 
property can be taken through eminent 
domain for private use property, your 
home, your place of business, thought by 
generations of Americans to be constitu- 
tionally protected against Government 
seizure, except for a necessary public use, 
no longer enjoys any such immunity. 


*National Association of Home Builders, 
American home ownership versus public 
housing. Washington, The Association. 
[1951] p. 22. 
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Second. To Supreme Court critics let 
me point out that this Supreme Court 
has redefined eminent domain so that 
private property can be taken for spirit- 
ual and esthetic reasons as a redevelop- 
ment board may decree, or for reasons 
of well-balanced planning. 

Third. To those interested in small 
business, let me point out that the two- 
thirds shrinkage value Federal expendi- 
ture holds the greatest possibility for 
windfall profit at John Doe taxpayer's 
expense that big businessmen have ever 
been extended. The small businessman 
cannot so benefit. He just pays. 

Fourth. To those who favor constitu- 
tional appropriation of public moneys let 
me point out that urban renewal sets up 
procedures for direct Federal expendi- 
tures bypassing Congress. 

Fifth. To those who criticize public 
housing for whatever reasons, let me 
point out that public housing is, by defi- 
nition, part and parcel of the relocation 
problem, so decreed by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration. 

There is a way to do this job and do 
it locally. The proof can be found in a 
number of other cities that are doing 
urban renewal work right now without 
Federal aid. I can talk knowledgeably 
because Dallas was the first city to do so 
in our Little Mexico project. This re- 
habilitation is-a matter of local pride 
that goes with the idea of Let's clean up, 


paint up our own neighborhood.” This 
can be done all over the country. 
The comprehensive program for 


neighborhood conservation is a blueprint 

for every city and no Federal money for 

urban renewal needed. Here it is: 
COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 


First. Establish realistic city ordi- 
nances specifying health, safety, and 
sanitary standards for housing. Reha- 
bilitate the substandard housing, at the 
expense of the property owners, through 
firm enforcement of these ordinances. 

Second. Demolish those slum struc- 
tures which are unfit for rehabilitation, 
at the expense of property owners, again 
through firm enforcement of city ordi- 
nances. 

Third. Establish systematic public im- 
provements to schools, streets, parks, 
sewers, and to such municipal services as 
refuse collection, traffic and other fa- 
cilities. 

Fourth. Establish more livable, attrac- 
tive and convenient neighborhood en- 
vironment by replanning, rezoning, and 
replatting cleared and long vacant sites 
and by closing or widening streets. 

Fifth. Acquire and remove structures 
and uses of land which might delay, ob- 
struct or hinder carrying out the pro- 


gram. 

Sixth, Attractive investment in new 
construction, as well as in rehabilitation 
and modernization, by the application 


_of specific Federal income tax incentives. 


Seventh. Elicit the cooperation of local 
financing institutions to secure credit fa- 
cilities for property owners participation 
in the conservation program. Most 
banks and lending institutions can offer 
loans or monthly payment plans or 
credit may be secured under the FHA 
section °20 mortgage insurance program 
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and the FHA title I program for insur- 
ance of home repair loans. 

Eighth. Improve credit facilities for 
your city through Federal insurance of 
municipal neighborhood conservation 
bonds on the basis of an insurance 
premium, so that these bonds will be 
readily marketable at favorable interest 
rates. 

The Herlong bill is far more acceptable 
than is S. 57, the committee bill. While 
I would delete any urban renewal money 
from the Herlong bill, yet I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
HERLONG] for his effort to give us a mod- 
erate Lousing bill. It is my hope that 
the Members will vote for the Herlong 
bill in preference to S. 57. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PATMAN]. 


HERLONG SUBSTITUTE SHOULD BE DEFEATED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting the committee bill, and I 
hope the substitute is defeated. 

In the discussion on the rule, our dis- 
tinguished friend, Judge SMITH, made 
some mention about the back-door ap- 
proach to the Treasury. Anything that 
I say should not be considered as critical 
of Judge SmirnH. I have known Judge 
ever since he came to Congress a long 
time ago, and I admire him very much 
as areal statesman. I have no personal 
criticism of Judge SMITH at all. In fact, 
we have worked together over a long pe- 
riod of time. But I do not share his 
views on this question of the back-door 
approach to the Treasury in this bill. If 
the issue were brought out here on the 
floor and we settled it once and for all 
and included everything, I would not op- 
pose it going through the Appropriations 
Committee. That is, if it included every 
agency, every appropriation, and if we 
treated everybody and every proposal, 
big or little, exactly alike. But certainly 
I do not think it is right or fair to pick 
and choose, just to pick out certain bills 
and say, “This is something that the peo- 
ple are very much interested in, housing 
and shelter, something that they need, 
and we want to make it as difficult as we 
can for them, so we want to go through 
the Appropriations Committee after we 
give them an authorization.” 

Well, maybe it should go through the 
Appropriations Committee. That is not 
the point. The point is we should not 
just pick out certain bills and say that 
this bill should go through the Appro- 
priations Committee, but that the rule 
should not apply to others. 

I mentioned in my remarks awhile ago 
that there are certain bills that mean 
billions of dollars that have been en- 
acted into law and certainly, according 
to the definition of those who want this 
Appropriations Committee substitute, 
they would represent a back-door ap- 
proach to the Treasury. I refer to the 
FDIC, $3 billion, which they are using 
to keep down the assessments on the 
banks to the point that in 1934 the FDIC 
had 83 cents to back up and support, as 
a guarantee, $100 of liability; and today, 
with that $3 billion back-door approach 
to the Treasury they have less than they 
had in 1934—it is only 81 cents, as an 
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insurance fund against every $100 of 
liability. The FDIC is safe and sound 
only because the credit of the Nation is 
behind it and not because of the 81 cents 
to secure or guarantee every $100 of 
liability. 

I mentioned the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank, and 
others. Just recently the World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund, with 
a potential lending power directly from 
the Treasury of the United States of 
more than $4.5 billion, passed this House 
and went through the Rules Committee 
without objection—the back door ap- 
proach to the Treasury, if you please. 
There was no objection to it and that 
involved over $442 billion. 

Now I want to show you the kind of 
note that is issued on that 84 ½ billion. 
Here is one that was issued when Mr. 
Snyder was Secretary of the Treasury 
and the same type that will be issued by 
Mr. Bob Anderson who is now Secretary 
of the Treasury. It says: 

‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C. 
SPECIAL NOTE OF THE UNITED STATES—INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY FuND SERIES 

The United States of America for value re- 
ceived promises to pay to International 
Monetary Fund the sum of $10 million, with- 
out interest, 5 years from the date hereof. 
This note is one of a series of notes issued 
pursuant to the provisions of section 7 of 
the act approved July 31, 1945 (Public 171, 
79th Cong.) and under the authority and 
subject to the provisions of the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as amended. It is nonnego- 
tiable, bears no interest, and is payable at 
the Treasury Department, Washington, D.C., 
or at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in whole or in part, at the option of 
the International Monetary Fund prior to 
maturity upon demand made in writing or 
by duly authenticated cablegram, telegram, 
or radiogram to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Washington, D.C., and surrender here- 
of to the Treasury Department, Washington, 
D.C., or the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York; in case of partial payment a new note 
or notes of like terms and date for the sum 
remaining unpaid hereon will be issued and 
delivered. 

JOHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


You see they are in denominations of 
$10 million so that they can collect it as 
they want it. Notice the language, “is 
payable at the Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C., upon demand * * * 
made in writing or by duly authenticated 
cablegram, telegram, or radiogram,” 
and so forth. 

In other words, they do not have to 
go to the back door—just send them 
word and you get the money. 

The issue whether an authorization or 
a debt transaction should be used in this 
bill should not be considered. That issue 
should be settled on its own merits and 
not injected into every bill in the interest 
of the masses of the people that come 
before the House of Representatives. I 
hope the substitute is defeated. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield. 
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Mr. GROSS. I tried to get the gentle- 
man from Texas to yield a moment ago. 
I still remember when the increase of 
more than a billion dollars in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund went through 
the House a short time ago; I opposed it 
and I certainly would have welcomed the 
support of the gentleman from Texas. 
But I did not notice him then opposing 
that back-door approach to the Treas- 
ury. So when he says that nobody 
around here opposed the back-door ap- 
proach to the Treasury he could make an 
exception for a few of us, and the next 
time I will welcome his support when 
one of these bills is up for consideration. 

I thank the gentleman from Virginia 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today to speak on the subject of 
housing with reluctance and hesitancy, 
and after extensive deliberation as to 
whether I should or not, The reason 
for this reluctance is that, prior to be- 
coming a Member of Congress, I was ex- 
tremely active in the building industry. 
While I am not physically active in the 
building industry today, I do maintain 
a financial interest in a real estate and 
building corporation which my family 
is operating. I, therefore, want to be 
extremely cautious in avoiding any for- 
mal action on my part that may involve 
the slightest conflict of interest in the 
performance of my official duties and 
responsibilities. I do not wish to imply 
by this statement that this is an un- 
usual position. I believe that every 
Member of this body would take the 
same position insofar as their official 
responsibilities are concerned. 

Yet on the other hand, I feel that by 
experience, I am better qualified to 
speak on this subject than any other 
subject before Congress and may be 
able to offer some constructive sugges- 
tions concerning this problem. 

Even though I may seem to be pass- 
ing the bounds of modesty, I should like 
to add that I was a principal partner 
in a development firm that was desig- 
nated at one time by a clay products 
organization as the world’s largest 
builder of brick homes. Whether or not 
this designation was accurate, the firm 
with which I was affiliated was generally 
considered one of the major home- 
builder organizations in this country. I 
make this reference in an attempt to 
establish the extent of my experience in 
this particular field. 

Furthermore, I feel constrained to 
take the floor today since I have been 
reminded several times during the past 
few years that since the homebuilding 
industry is a principal industry in my 
congressional district, the home builders 
of my district, and the home buyers, are 
entitled to just as enthusiastic repre- 
sentation from me as any other group 
of citizens in my congressional district. 
In addition, I have been reminded on 
several instances by some of my col- 
leagues that, since I am more familiar 
with this subject than any other sub- 
ject, my colleagues are likewise entitled 
to the benefits of any contributions that 
I can make toward solving problems 
arising in the housing field. It is only 
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after taking these factors into consider- 
ation that I rise to speak on the sub- 
ject, and most assuredly not with any 
intention whatsoever of being of any 
special assistance to members of my 
family or close friends who may be affil- 
iated with the building industry. First 
of all, in speaking of the subject of 
housing legislation in general, I should 
like to review what I feel are the main 
objectives of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration home insurance program 
as well as the Veterans’ Administration 
loan guaranty program under the GI bill 
of rights. I believe that we can simplify 
these objectives by stating that they are: 

First. To assist the home buyer of 
America in buying a home with a reason- 
able downpayment and a reasonable 
monthly payment within his income 
limitation. 

Second. To help assure that he obtains 
a reasonable value for the purchase price 
of his home. In the case of the veteran 
under the GI bill of rights, it must be 
assured that he does not pay more than 
the reasonable value of the home as ap- 
praised by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Third. That the Government receives 
reasonable protection from a financial 
standpoint in mortgage insurance or loan 
guarantee in the case of a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration loan by assuring that the 
loan insurance or loan guarantee is not in 
excess of a joint appraised value. 

I believe that these are the basic ob- 
jectives of the Federal Government in 
the homebuilding program. I feel that 
they are reasonable objectives. There 
are, however, many obstacles to the at- 
tainment of those three objectives. 

The first obstacle is that the Federal 
agencies have unwittingly become 
bogged down in redtape and excessive 
regulations, so that they are practically 
strangling the homebuilding industry 
and preventing, not facilitating, the at- 
tainment of these simple objectives. 

I want to emphasize at this point, by 
repeating the phrase, that “the Federal 
agencies have unwittingly become bogged 
down in redtape and excessive regula- 
tions,” because often such regulations 
and redtape are imposed upon the agen- 
cy by congressional action. By and large, 
the people in these agencies are qualified 
individuals, conscientiously trying to 
carry out their duties and responsibili- 
ties. I might add that I am personally 
acquainted with Mr. Thomas C. Barrin- 
ger, the Director of the local FHA In- 
suring Office, as well as with Mr. F. C. 
Hasselbring, the local Chief Loan 
Guaranty Officer of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and can asure you that 
both of these men are extremely able 
and qualified executives, and that they 
are doing a magnificent job in adminis- 
tering the program under adverse cir- 
cumstances, including a shortage of per- 
sonnel as well as an unreasonable 
amount of redtape. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the Mini- 
mum Property Standards issued by the 
Federal Housing Administration, which 
is a 315-page list of various requirements 
which must be met by the home building 
industry in order to qualify for a Federal 
housing loan. These lists of requirements 
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not only are punitive in many instances 
but are subject to constant change and 
revision even during the actual construc- 
tion of a project originally approved. In- 
stead of confining itself to basic, sound, 
structural requirements, the Federal 
Housing Administration has written de- 
tailed specifications for every item in- 
cluded in the construction of a home. 
These requirements are written without 
regard to sound, local building codes, 
structural specifications of various man- 
ufacturers of materials and supplies, 
recommendations of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and opinions of other 
organizations which are eminently qual- 
ified and experienced in the building 
field. They go so far, for example, as 
to include the number of shade trees 
which should be planted in front of a 
home, whether the home buyer desires 
shade trees on his front lawn or not; the 
number of feet of shelves to be provided 
in the closets; and the size of nails to 
be used for toenailing in relationship to 
the size of lumber being used. For exam- 
ple, section 801-4 of the new Minimum 
Property Standards for one and two 
living units recently promulgated by the 
FHA described in minute detail the type 
of nails to be used in certain types of 
construction. It states, and I quote: 

In general the nailing pattern used here- 
in provides for eightpenny and tenpenny 
nails for toenailing, sixteenpenny nails for 
end or facenailing of 2-inch material and 
eightpenny nails for facenailing boards or 
other three-fourths-inch material. 


Mr. Chairman, under detailed con- 
struction requirements such as these, not 
even the White House itself could obtain 
an FHA-insured mortgage. In fact, a 
detailed inspection of the White House at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue would find 
several instances of variations from these 
Minimum Property Standards that 
would disqualify the Executive Mansion 
from being eligible for FHA mortgage 
insurance, I will go further to state 
that there is not one Member of this 
body whose home, subjected to meticu- 
lous inspection and rigorous technical 
interpretation, could meet every minute 
detail of these FHA standards. If I had 
the time I could list hundreds of incon- 
sistencies in the construction require- 
ments which are contained in these 
Minimum Property Standards, as well as 
punitive items that have no relationship 
either to the structural quality, or to 
the actual market value, of the home. 

I submit that it is not necessary or 
desirable for the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to become involved in such minor 
details. I believe that they could fulfill 
their obligation to the public and to the 
Federal Government merely by requiring 
that the building on which they issue 
mortgage insurance or a loan guarantee 
be structurally sound and generally con- 
sistent in design and size with other 
homes in the neighborhood and the 
community. 

It is a physical impossibility for any 
agency of Government, or any group of 
individuals, to write one set of specifica- 
tions to meet every requirement of the 
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home building industry or of all indi- 
vidual home buyers, In every commu- 
nity of any size there is a reasonable 
building code which all builders are re- 
quired to meet, and official inspections 
are made to assure compliance. I 
strongly feel that some arrangement can 
be made between the local FHA and VA 
offices and these community building in- 
spector’s offices to utilize the local in- 
spection facility in order to avoid dupli- 
cation, waste, and conflict. 

I am afraid that our Government 
agencies are, perhaps unconsciously, tak- 
ing the position that all home builders 
are either crooks or illiterates, and there- 
fore have to be directed and supervised 
in what they build; and that all home 
buyers are imbeciles, and therefore 
should be told what is good for them and 
what they should have in their homes. 

All of these unnecessarily detailed re- 
quirements are harassing the building 
industry, and making thousands and 
thousands of builders reluctant to at- 
tempt to sell a home through FHA fi- 
nancing. They cause many extra 
months of needless delays, with conse- 
quent cost, due to the unreasonable 
amount of time it takes to process the 
individual cases through all the redtape. 
This cumbersome system, I believe, is 
costing millions of dollars to administer, 
and is adding further millions of dollars 
to the cost of construction. 

The American people are being led to 
believe that the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration or the Loan Guaranty Division 
of the Veterans’ Administration are the 
final arbitrators determining what is a 
properly built home and what is a fair 
market value for that home. In fact, 
needless requirements and redtape are 
making these homes cost a great deal 
more than they should, and the American 
people are therefore paying for a great 
deal more than they are getting. 

I strongly recommend that the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
review the procedures of these two Fed- 
eral agencies and make recommenda- 
tions to simplify their operations. I am 
confident that this simplification would 
result in millions of dollars of savings, 
not only to the home builders but to the 
home buyers as well. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. RAINS. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that I appreciate what he is say- 
ing now. In the main I agree with it, 
and I am glad to see the gentleman, who 
is one of the very outstanding home- 
builders of the Nation, who really knows 
the technical aspects of homebuilding, 
participate in the debate. When at some 
later time our committee meets to con- 
sider this matter and study it further, I 
hope the gentleman will be present and 
give us the benefit of his views. 

Mr. BROYHILL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The second obstacle between us and 
our desired objective is that while, by 
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legislation and/or regulation, we are try- 
ing to establish a minimum reasonable 
interest rate for FHA and GI loans, we 
find that because these low interest rates 
are unrealistic, additional charges are 
being made by the home buyer as a loan 
fee to make up for any deficiency in the 
interest rate. For example, it is entirely 
unrealistic to think that we are protect- 
ing the veteran by setting interest rates 
at 434 percent, under the assumption 
that we are providing a low interest 
rate. It is entirely unrealistic to think 
that we are protecting the veteran by 
setting interest rates for the veteran pur- 
chaser, when in order to get a lender to 
take the discount, and thus make the 
loan marketable, a payment of some 4 to 
8 percent has to be absorbed. It might 
be considered by some that this discount 
fee is absorbed by the builder or by the 
seller, and not by the veteran purchaser. 
But in the competitive building industry 
as we have it today, I can assure you that 
in order to market and produce, every 
builder and/or seller is going to set his 
sales price at the lowest possible figure 
in order to meet competition and stay in 
business. It is obvious that any discount 
fee or loan fee that must be paid in order 
to market a loan is, in the final analysis, 
added to the price of the home. 

I have in my hand several examples of 
specific cases showing the unreasonable 
loan fee or discount fee that is being paid 
on FHA and GI purchases, and that 
should be eliminated. The first group of 
examples are the actual settlement sheets 
on three identical pieces of property in 
the same subdivision selling at the same 
sales price, namely $22,250. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include these three settlement 
sheets and the analysis of them at this 
point in the record as exhibit 1: 


Exner 1 
Fees paid by— 
Seller | Pur- | Total 
chaser 
CASE NO. 1 
FHA Loan, $19,500: 
Loan fee... 1$292. 50] 7 $105 | $487. 50 
Appraisal ſeo ...........|2.-.-.-. 20 20.00 
Inspection fee . 25.00 |.......- 25,00 
Total, case No. 1. 317. 50 215 | 832. 80 
CASE NO. 2 Paes 
VA Loan, $20,000: 
Loan ee . 200 11, 000. 00 
Appraisal fee *_ 8 20.00 
Inspection fee * r 25. 00 
Total, case No. 2. 845. 00 200 1. 045.00 
CASE NO. 3 
Conventional loan, $12,000....| (© ® 059 
1115 percent. 


21 percent 

3 al hough they are not shown on the settlement state- 
ments, these service charges were by the seller in 
order to make Government i financing available. 
In addition to the charges shown above, similar charges 
not sbown here are paid by the seller in every ease as 
follows: To the lender, for appraisals; to State, county, 
or other local authorities who inspect construction an 
enforce compliance with building codes and ordinances, 

44 percent, 

51 percent, 

No fees, 
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ADAMS, PORTET, RADIGAN, HERRELL & Mays 
Arlington, Va. 
SETTLEMENT STATEMENT 
Case No. 1 
Case No. 23598 Date: November 17, 1958 
Property: Lot 59, 3 11 Broyhill’s McLean Es- 


tates, Fairfax County, V: . T. Broyhill & Sons to 


Albert P. Kergel, et ux. 


PURCHASER 


Amount | Amount 


Purchase price 
L 


eer Bee 39, 76 
Taxes, Jan,  l-Aug. 14, 1958......... 
Occupancy. 
Taterest, Aug. 14-Nov. 
17, 1968. eee 
14- 
Nov. i7 1658 ASA SE 
SpR 287. 83 
Examination of title. 87. 00 
Certificate of title. 15. 00 
Recording deed: Clerk’s fee, 
tate tax, $33.45; 811.15. 48. 60 
Recording trust: Clerk’s fee, 
State tax, $29.25; $9.75. 45. 00 
F. & E.O. insurance, $19,500; 38 
months, Weaver Bros., e 118.37 
1 month advance taxes. 22. 
FIS 125. 24 
1 month FHA insurance escrow. 8.07 
Title insurance premium 48.75 
Title insurance application. 15. 00 
üer wien 35. 00 
2 fee. 20. 00 
en C 195. 00 
reparing trust and note, notary 
and settlement fee. 26. 00 
Photo fee... 1.00 
Total. 23, 387. 62 
Balance due 12 


This is to certify that this is a true copy of the settle- 
ment statement delivered to the purchaser at settlement, 


[SEAL] EVELYN B, HUTCHERSON, 
Notary Public. 


My commission expires January 11, 1963. 


SELLER 


Deposit 
Ist teed of trust Interstate Building 
A E E E E E 5, 
eee Nov. I-Nov. 21, 1958. 
Taxes Jan. 1-Aug. 14, 1958. 
Occupancy: 
Interest Aug. 14-Nov. 
„ 
Insurance Aug. 14-Nov. 
7, 1958. 


oe aration of deed by seller. 
5 stamps 


iy: 
et ‘airfax County, Va. M. T. 


Deposit 
Additional deposit. 
Taxes Aug. A- Dee. 31, 1958... 


mentee a d 
ts) 
State tax, $30; $10... 
F. & E. C. insurance $19,000, 36 
months, Weaver Bros., S 
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PURCHASER—continued 


Amount | Amount 


3 months advance taxes $57. 00 
Title insurance premium.. 50, 00 
‘Title insurance application. 15.00 
TTT 35. 00 
A 200. 00 
„ $23, 210. 00! 22, 961, 04 
Balance due 248.96 


that this is a true copy of the settle- 
clivered to the purchaser at settle- 


This is to certif. 
ment statement 
ment. 


SEAL] EVELYN B. HUTCHERSON, 


Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 11, 1963. 
SELLER 


Purchase price. 8 
t 


Ist deed of trust, 
ing Association... 
Interest, Feb, 4... 


Occupancy: 
Interest Aug. 4, 1958, to 
Jan. 8, 1959. 8460 
Insurance. -nnns 


Credit on oceupaney.......-...--- 
Preparation of deed by seller. 
Federal stamps. 
Lon 


Preparing trust and 
and settlement fee. 


Fe ~--| 19, 583.75) 22, 772. 98 
Balance due 3, 189. 23 
| 
Case No. 3 
Case No. 23729 Date: August 11, 1958 


Property: Lot 63, section 1, Broyhill’s McLean Es- 
tates, Fairfax County, M. P. Broyhill & Sons to 
Kean Ashurst, Jr., et ux. 


PURCHASER 


Amount | Amount 


Depos 
Taxes, 1 5 1-Aug. 
Change orders.. 
Examination of t 


Stato tax, $33. 45; $11 48. 00 
Recording rg Gierke s fee, $4; 

State tax, $I A MO e sate Basta ͤ ES AT 28. 00 

E. ©. insurance, $19,000, 3 

Years, American Security’ Corp. 

(homeowner's pole) 182, 01 
Title insurance prem Par 5 30.00 
‘Title insurance application = 15.00 
n a A O E S EN AE caste 35. 00 
Preparing trust and note, notary 

and settlement ſee 26. 00 

Total 13. 369. 61| 22, 996. 01 
Balance due 


9, wa 40 


This is to certify that this is a true copy of the settle- 
ment statement delivered to the purchaser at settlement. 


[SEAL] EVELYN B. HUTCHERSON, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 11, 1963. 
SELLER 
8 N toni RET. 1 OPERNE 
cc ene 
1st deed of trust, interstate. 
Interest, Aug. 1-22 a 
BS ee ee 
‘Taxes, Jan. 1-Aug. 11, 1958. 
Gade · nnelewnnsncnns 280. 00 
F i DRED AONE LOS TE SESS ERD SNS MAMIE AS 
Federal sta of deed by seller. 
Escrow (Ohand 
2 ra 0. 
Balance due 5, 119. 21 
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Case No. 1 represents a piece of prop- 
erty which was sold under an FHA loan 
in the amount of $19,500. The settle- 
ment sheet shows that at the time of 
settlement the purchaser paid an addi- 
tional amount of $195 for loan fee, rep- 
resenting 1 percent of the FHA loan, 
and $20 for an appraisal fee, or a total 
of $215. The seller’s settlement sheet 
on this same case shows that the sell- 
er paid a loan fee in the amount of 
$292.50, representing a 1% percent fee, 
and a $20 inspection fee, or a total of 
$317.50. In other words, the purchaser 
and the seller together paid a total loan 
and inspection fee, in order to obtain 
FHA financing on this house, of $532.50. 

In case No. 2, an identical house in 
the same subdivision, the house was 
sold, with the purchaser obtaining a GI 
loan from the Veterans’ Administration, 
in the amount of $20,000. The settle- 
ment sheet shows that at the time of 
settlement the purchaser paid, in addi- 
tion to the settlement charges, an 
amount of $200, representing 1 percent 
of the total mortgage. The seller’s set- 
tlement sheet shows that a fee of $800 
was paid, representing 4 percent of the 
mortgage, plus $45 for appraisal and in- 
spection fees, or a total of $845. In 
case No. 2, the total amount of extra 
fees on the transaction amounted to 
$1,045. 

In case No. 3, again the same type 
of house in the same subdivision, the 
house was sold with a conventional loan, 
which does not require the payment of 
loan, appraisal, or inspection fees. I 
can assure the Members of this body 
that in this particular subdivision, if 
these loan fees were not necessary in 
FHA- and VA-financed purchases, the 
overall sales prices of all the homes in 
this subdivision would be reduced ac- 
cordingly and that the purchasers would 
have paid an average of about $500 less 
on each of these houses that were sold 
for $22,500. No attempt is being made 
on the part of anyone to deceive or 
hoodwink the purchaser, for, as I stated 
above, every builder wants to market 
his homes at the lowest competitive rate. 
If an extra fee is made necessary in or- 
der to finance his homes, it obviously 
will be reflected somewhere along the 
line in the sales price. 

I also have another specific example 
which, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp as ex- 
hibit 2: 

EXHIBIT 2 
APPLICATION FEES, BUILDER 

FHA built, $45 deposit ($25 refunded if 
FHA purchaser). 

FHA existing, none. 

VA built, $20 appraisal per type, plus 
$4 for each additional type. 

VA existing, $25 appraisal fee. 

INSPECTION FEES 

FHA built, none. 

FHA existing, none. 

VA built, $21 ($7 additional for slab) 
chargeable to purchaser, 

VA existing, $7. 

SETTLEMENT CHARGES, PURCHASER 
FHA 

A. $592.51 ($18,100). 

B. $660.88 ($16,000), 

O. $618.69 ($16,500). 
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VA 

D. $705.73 ($18,500). 

E. $724.20 ($17,990). 

F. $601.08 ($18,500). 
Conventional 


G. $467.56 ($14,000). 

H. $385.05 ($9,500). 

Nationwide average settlement cost is 3 
percent to 4 percent of loan amount for FHA 
or VA loans. 

Included in above settlement costs are 
1 percent loan fee on FHA or VA loans. 

LOANS FEES, BUILDER 

FHA’s 514 percent, 2 points. 

VA's 4% percent, 7 points, no money down, 
30-year; 514 points, 5 percent down, 25-year. 

VA’s 5 ½ percent, 2 points; 5 percent down, 
25-year. 

Conventional, 5½ percent, par. 

Savings if homes were conventionally 
financed, with same loan amount 


PURCHASER SAVINGS 


FHA 
%%» 5- R 8362. 00 
20. 00 
enen SoS ee 25. 90 
Miscellaneous construction cost... 100.00 
F 507. 00 
1 320. 00 
. 00 
00 
. 00 
00 
—— —— —— 330. 00 
Application fe 20. 00 
TTT 25. 00 
Miscellaneous construction costs. 100.00 
7‚é5a,l: a 475. 00 

VA 
. 00 
00 
. 00 
Final certificate 30. 00 
Miscellaneous construction costs. 100. 00 
eee 910. 00 
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Savings if homes were conventionally 
financed, with same loan amount—Con. 

E. Loan fee (4 points) $716.00 
Appraisal fee EEEE ad 
Site plans — —e 25. 00 
Final certificate 30. 00 
Miscellaneous construction costs. 100. 00 

DOU — Waals 886. 00 

F. Loan fee (4 points) . 740. 00 
Appraisal fee - 15.00 
Site plans = 25. 00 
Final certificate 30. 00 
Miscellaneous construction costs. 100. 00 

1 910. 00 


PROCESSING TIME 


Both FHA and VA local offices are now 
taking 5 to 6 weeks for processing prior to 
issuance of commitment or CRV. 

No delay in processing conventional-type 
loans. 

Preliminary approval of site grading plans 
required before full submission is accept- 
able. 


ADDED EXPENSE IN BUILDING UNDER FHA OR VA 


1. Site grading plans for each house. 

2. Minimum grade requirements make it 
difficult to build on rough terrain and meet 
requirements. 

3. Slab-type construction, mesh reinforc- 
ing required, piers required, rods between 
piers required. 

4. Delays in inspection—FHA only. 

Procedure requires notification of FHA 
office preceding day for inspection. No defi- 
nite notice as to time inspector will arrive— 
extremely difficult when pouring footings or 
slabs. 

Suggest that Col. Hugh Askew, Mortgage 
Finance Department of NAHB, former FHA 
Deputy Commissioner, be contacted for fur- 
ther information as to operation and re- 
quirements of FHA and VA. 


A 
JESSE, PHILLIPS, KLINGE & KENDRICK 
STATEMENT OF SALE FOR PURCHASER 
Dated: February 24, 1959, 


Charges to purchaser: 
Purchase price $20, 200. 00 
534 percent interest adjustment from 
possession on $18,100 from Nov, 22, 
CC Foes 254. 41 
County taxes (adjusted pur- 
chaser’s 8 on acreage... S 25 
FHA loan processing ſee 20. 00 
Total amount due seller 20, 476. 95 
Credits to purchaser: 
Amount paid down 2, 600. 00 
First trust FHA... 18, 100. 00 
9 20, 700. 00 
Due purchaser, applied on expenses 
0 TTT 223. 05 
Expenses: _ 
Preparing deed -......-.-.-..2...--. 10.00 
. —.— ae of trust and not 15. 00 
Recording d 
State tax — county. $40. 40 
ne ee 1.00 
Clerk of court 3.00 
Federal revenue stamps. 22. 55 
66. 95 
Recording trust (Ist): 
State tax and county 36. 20 
Clerk of court 6.00 
— 42.2 
Le ee ee ee ee ee 20. 00 
Examination of title. 97. 00 
ES eye TTT 20. 00 
Title insurance premium for loan. 45.25 
Application for title insurance 10.00 
FHA mortgage imsurance, 1 month 
oh ce i ee Se eee 7.40 
Fire insurance, etc., escrow 2 months 5.62 


May 19 


E Continued 
—.— 4 months estimated 1959 ma $70.00 
fees.. 1.00 
181.00 
100 
592. 51 
309. 46 

B 
LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE CORP., RICHMOND, 
Va. 


WASHINGTON BRANCH OFFICE 
WASHINGTON, January 15, 1959. 


Case No.: M11251 

Name: Hyman Weinstock et ux 

Purchase from: Anmar Development Co., Ine., 5102 
25th Place SE., Washington. 

Lot: 29, block F. Hillcrest 
County. 


Estates, Prince Georges 


Credits 


Price of property. ......-------..- 
Taxes at $280.60 from January 1, 


SpE nipi p8 
z222 ss 


5 
esses 


Advance taxes, 7m 
Amount of loan First Federal 
Savings = Loan Association 


5 


—.— required to complete 
stde ment nsin ipio ean 


C 
The undersigned 2 ap 5 and accept the above 
statement as correct and do by agree t the cor- 


rectness of information furnished Lawyers Title Insur- 
ance Corp. as to insurance, taxes, assessments, principal 
and interest on assumed deeds of i trust, ifany, ‘and rents. 
including water rents, is not to be guaranteed by said 
corporation. No liability on pee of title company for 
matters not appearing of record when guaranty policy is 
to be issued. 
HYMAN WEINSTOCK. 


c 
JESSE, PHILLIPS, KLINGE & KENDRICK 
STATEMENT OF SALE FOR PURCHASER 


Dated: January 28, 1959. 


Lawrence Park, Inc. to Leroy 8. 8 and Kathryn 
Guy. No. 7605 Jervis St., Springfield, Va. 


Charges to purchaser: 
Freier ee $19, 500. 00 
5 percent interest adjustment from pos- 


session $19,000 from Nov, 25, 1058 166. 25 
County taxes (adjusted) 1958, purchaser’s 
poe EE eS A 2. 36 


Tota amount due seller 


19, 668. 61 


Credits to purchaser: 
Amount paid down 
First trust, FHA loa. 
Refrigerator credit. 


Total credits 17, 183.00 
Balance ds. ß 2, 485. 61 
Expenses: 
Pore paring deed of trast and note 15.00 
Recording deed: 
State tax and count 


Trans! 
Clerk of court. 


Recording trust (1st): 
State tax and county 
Clerk of court 


39. 00 
Survey — — 25. 00 
Examination of titio—————— 95. 00 


1959 


Expenses—Continued ; 
Settlement ſee — 
Title insurance ium for loan 

)lication for title insurance 


geseg 
BSSSSSSRERS 


seu Be 


618. 69 


Balance due from purchaser 3, 104. 30 
D 
JESSE, PHILLIPS, KLINGE E. KENDRICK 


STATEMENT OF SALE FOR PURCHASER 
Dated: April 7, 1959. 
Lawrence Park, Inc., to Alexander B. Stavovy and 
Mary A. Stavovy, No. 5207 Kipling St., Springfield, Va. 
Charges to purchaser: 
Purchase pries $19, 500. 00 
5 percent interest adjustment from posses- 


sion on a from Mar, 27, 1950. 25. 69 
%%% ———T—V——— OA 21.00 
Total amount due seller 19, 548. 69 
Credits to purchaser; 
Amount paid donn 
. » » K 
Total credits 
e en eee 
xpenses: 
Pendle deed: 
States and county ta 839. 00 
Transfer 00 
Clerk of court. 3.00 
13. 00 
Recording trust (Ist): 
State and county ta 7. 000 
Gereon 6. 00 
43.00 
Suryo 25.00 
ro nation of title 95. 00 
insurance 46.25 
Application for title insurunco 10. 00 
insurance, 2585 3 years on $16 500. 92. 73 
Fire insurance, etc., escrow, 2 months... 5.16 
Taxes, 6 . 1050, estimated 99. 00 
Loan fee 1 percent. 185, 00 
Credit report. 3.00 
4% percent interest to May. 1. 1050. 58. 59 
‘Total expenses 705. 73 
Balance due from purchaser 752, 42 


The undersigned hereby certifies that prior to settle. 
ment the cash payment shown as “amount paid down” 
above was made and this settlement is approved as 
poing ia accordance with the terms of the contract with 


e 
ALEXANDER B. Stavovy. 
Mary A. Stavovy, 


Lawyers TITLE INSURANCE CORP., RICHMOND, 
Va. 
WASHINGTON BRANCH OFFICE 
WASHINGTON, January 15, 1959. 
Case No.: M11246. 
Name: John Paul Cavanaugh et ux. 
Purchase from: Anmar oh bre Co., Ine., 5110 
25th Place SE., Washington, D 
Lot: 25, block F, Hillcrest Heights Estates, Prince 
Georges County. 


| Charges | Credits 


Price of property $17, 990, 00 
Taxes at vei from Jan. 1, 1959 

Gim —: $10.11 
Deposit held by L 5.16. 550. 
Examination of title.. DOOD To EN 
Interim binder N 
Title insurance, mortgagee full 

and owners guaranty 50.00 ee ee Ca 
Tax certificate and service — — 2 
Recording (1) deed $4.50, (1) 

trust Sooo ote ce 3 6 — 
8 30. 00 
Revenue stamps, Stai Ki 


Ady ennea taxes, 7 AER (esti- 
Amount of loan by First Federal” 

Savings & Loan Association. 
Credit report. 
Fire and Ext. 


run 
Prince Georges transfer dax. 
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Loan feo (1 percent) s 
New loan interest to Feb. 1, 1059. 
Balance required to complete 


settlement „FFC 8164. 09 
Total. . 18, 714. 20 18, 714. 20 


The undersigned hereby approve and accept the above 
statement as correct and do hereby agree that the correct- 
ness of information furnished Liew. yers Title Insurance 
Corp. as to insurance, taxes, assessinents, principal and 
interest on assumed deeds of trust, if any, and ren 
including water rents, is not to be guaranteed by sai 
corporation. No liability on part of title company for 
matters not appearing of record when guaranty policy 
is to be issued, 

Joux PAUL CAVANAUGH, 


F 
JESSE, PHILLIPS, KLINGE & KENDRICK 
STATEMENT OF SALE FOR PURCHASE 
Dated: January 14, 1959. 
Mayfair Park, Ine., to: William R. Boucher and 


17 5 C. Boucher. No. 7607 Kedron street, Springfield, 
a. 


Charges to purchaser: 
Purchase price 
5 percent norte adjustment from pos- 
, 1958 to Jan, 14, 1959, 


pasian Nov. 8, 


County taxes 1958 p: 


Total credits. 
Balance due 3 J 193. 96 
Expenses: 
Preparing deed: Seller, 
Recording deed: 
State and county ta 2 
Trunstor E o 
Clerk’ or t, 
TTT 
— 
Recording trust (1st): 
State and county ta .-.2------ -e ° 27. 00 
Clerk of ert 6. 00 
N 1 13. 00 
na A ATE e E NNE 25.00 
— lant ion of titio --------- 8 95.00 
Title insurance premium for loan on 46.25 
A 5 for title Insurun ce. 10.00 
insurance, ete. 13 1 517,500. 104.33 
Taxes, 3 months estimated, 1959... 5 49. 50 
Loan foe, 1 percent 185. 00 
Total expenses A 601. 08 
Balance due from purchase 795. 04 


The undersigned hereby certifies that prior to settle- 
ment the cash payment shown as “amount paid down” 
above was made and this settlement is approved as being 
in accordance with the terms of the contract with the 


seller, 
Wrasam R. BOUCHER 
Joan O. Bovcner, 


G 
JESSE, PHILLIPS, KLINGE & KENDRICK 
STATEMENT OF SALE FOR PURCHASER 


Dated: March 18, 1959. 


Mayfair Park, Inc. to: James B. Reeder and Margaret 
. Reeder, No. 7630 Highland Avenue, Springfield, Va. 


Interest possession 15 
wo 000 from Nor. 30, 1 1005 to Mar. 18, — i 
county taxes (adjusted) 1958, purchaser’ : w 
Total amount due seller 24, 120. 50 
8 to purchaser: 
Amount paid down. 2, 950. 
ist trust conventional 14, 000. 00 
Open note to seller.. 750, 
Credits...... 111, 00 
TO credits „„ Ate 511; 00 


Balance due. 


— 6, 309. 50 


Expenses: 
8 deed: Seller. 


Preparing deed of trust and note 8.2.50 
R ing deed: 
State and county tax. 
161 
Clerk of ot 
50. 00 
Recording trust (Ist): 
State and county tax 
Clerk. of court 
32, 50 
25.00 
101,09 
20,00 
Title insurance premium for loan.. 35.0 
Application for title insurance 19,00 
Fire insurance, etc., 38 months on $14,000, 83. 06 


Taxes, 5 months, estimated 1959 to Toan 


ne s A Ae Dae ba a 
Notary fees 
Loan fee paid by seller, $70. 

Total expenses „ 467. 8 


Balance due from purchaser 


H 
JESSE, PHILLIPS, KLINGE & KENDRICK 
STATEMENT OF SALE FOR PURCHASER 


Dated: March 16, 1959. 


Mayfair Park, Ine., to: George W. Mann and Louiso 
Mann. No. 7612 Gresham Street, Springfield, Va. 


Charges to purchaser: 
Parcudse prine.- / / PE recasenans $19, 500, 00 
5 percent interest adjustment from pos- 


session on $9,500 from Mar, 9, 1950. 9.24 
Total amount due seller —— 19, 509, 24 
Credits to purchaser: 
Amount paid down 
First trust, conventional 


Standard refrigerator 
County taxes (adjusted) 1959; To be 
adjusted later, 


Total eredits . 19, 683,00 
ee 


173.76 
e—a 
7.50 
00 
Recording trust (Ist): 
State and county ta — 19. 00 
Clerk of court 4. 50 
23. 50 
SUIYOY <<. <<4s0<05s ae 25. 00 
Examination of title. 95.00 
Settlement foo 20. 00 
Title insurance premium for loan 23,75 
A pooo for title Insurance 10. 00 
insurance, ete., $16,500, annually. 55, 30 
Taxes, 4 months 1959, estimated 9 66,00 
Non T om 1.00 
APOS company . 15.00 
Total expenses estt ae 385. 05 
Balance due from purehaser cpa 211.29 


This group of examples was picked at 
random from other subdivisions. The 
settlement sheets on these cases are 
labeled cases A through H. These set- 
tlement sheets show that the settlement 
charges alone to the purchasers in the 
case of FHA or VA loans are far in ex- 
cess of the settlement charges on a con- 
ventional loan. These examples will 
show that settlement charges on homes 
from $16,000 to $18,000 on FHA loans 
are averaging approximately $650. On 
houses selling for an average of $18,000, 
the average settlement charges are 
$725. On houses sold on conventional 
loan the settlement charges average 
$400. I call to your attention that these 
are only the settlement charges. In the 
case of the VA, an additional discount 
fee of 5 to 7 points is being paid on the 
loan. In the case of the FHA, the ad- 
ditional discount fee will be 2 to 3 per- 
cent. These discount fees must neces- 
sarily increase the price of the house, or, 
conversely, the price of the house would 
be reduced if the payment of these fees 
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were not necessary. The last exhibits 
I submitted show that on the houses 
sold under FHA and VA, the substitu- 
tion of conventional loan would save an 
average of $850 to $1,000. 

In further evidence of the lack of 
marketability of FHA and GI loans, due 
to the fact that interest rates are set 
below the competitive market, I have 
in my hand an article which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star on 
Wednesday, April 22, 1959, which, un- 
der unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record at this point as exhibit 3. 


EXHIBIT 3 
LENDING FUNDS AMPLE, VARIED RATES LISTED 


An ample supply of money at favorable 
rates will be available to home buyers and 
other real estate investors in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area this spring and sum- 
mer, according to a survey by the Washington 
Real Estate Board, of which J. A. Weinberg, 
Jr., is president. 

Findings were reported in the May edition 
of Washington Realtor, the board’s monthly 
magazine, published today. The survey was 
conducted by the board's mortgage and 
finance committee headed by Francis G. 
Little, Frank C. Devlin, vice chairman, tabu- 
lated the results and compiled the report. 

The committee polled 55 large financial in- 
stitutions servicing the area market, They 
included banks, mortgage bankers, insurance 
companies, and sayings and loan associa- 
tions. The District Bankers Association, the 
Mortgage Bankers Association, and the Dis- 
trict Savings and Loan League cooperated. 


CONVENTIONAL RATES LISTED 


Of the 52 lenders reported active in the 
conventional loan market, 36 said they would 
make new home loans at a 5½ percent in- 
terest rate, seven at 514 percent, seven at 5% 
percent, and two at 6 percent. For refinanc- 
ing existing houses, 20 reported they would 
make loans at 51⁄4 percent, 15 at 534 percent, 
five at 514 percent, and three at 6 percent. 

Sixteen lenders reported they would 
finance new apartment structures at 5% 
percent, eight at 594 percent, and one at 514 
percent. Twelve firms would make loans for 
refinancing apartment buildings at 524 per- 
cent, seven at 5½ percent, and one at 514 
percent. 

Loans for stores, shopping centers, and 
warehouses were being made at 514 to 5% 
percent interest. For stores, 10 lenders said 
their rate was 5½ percent and eight said 
5% percent. For shopping centers, 10 re- 
ported a 5%4,-percent rate and nine at 51⁄4- 
percent rate. For warehouses, six cited a 534- 
percent rate and five a 51⁄4 -percent rate. 

For new houses, 30 lenders said they would 
make 25-year loans, while 22 indicated a 
preference for 20-year loans. Thirty-four 
lenders would make 20-year loans for refi- 
nancing existing homes and eight would 
make 25-year loans for this purpose. 


EIGHTEEN IN FHA LOAN MARKET 


Of the 55 respondents, 18 said they would 
be active in the market for home loans in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

Discounts for this type of loan, which have 
a maximum 514 percent interest rate, range 
all the way from 1 to 4 points, with the 
predominating discount being 3 points 
on 30-year, minimum downpayment loans. 

Only 11 institutions indicated interest in 
home loans guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, principally because of the 
maximum interest rate of 4% percent. Dis- 
counts for this type of financing, with mini- 
mum downpayments, run from 6 to 8 
points. In cases where buyers pay 10 per- 
cent or more down, the discount runs from 
4 to 5 points. 
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Thirty-eight lenders were active in con- 
struction loans, with 24 institutions stating 
their interest rate for home construction was 
5% percent, with construction loan charges 
of 1% percent. Ten lenders said their con- 
struction rate was 6 percent for apartment 
construction, while another nine said they 
were charging 5½ percent for this type of 
loan. 

Chairman Ladd said the survey is the first 
of its type undertaken by the board. He ex- 
pressed hope that it can be repeated semi- 
annually. 


This article shows the results of a sur- 
vey made among the 55 leading financial 
institutions servicing the homebuilding 
market in the Washington metropolitan 
area. It showed that the interest rate 
on the average conventional loans was 
running from 51⁄4 to 6 percent, the aver- 
age interest rate being 5% percent. It 
showed, further, that only 18 of the 55 
institutions surveyed are willing to par- 
ticipate in the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration loan market, and even the 18 that 
participated charge the discount rate or 
loan fee of from 1 to 4 points, 3 percent 
being the predominant charge on a 30- 
year loan. Even more amazing, of the 55 
lending institutions surveyed, only 11 
were willing to participate in the VA 
loan guarantee program, and then at a 
discount rate of from 4 to 5 percent, and 
in some cases as high as 8 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly feel that if 
these interest rates, which are set by 
Congress or by agency regulation, are 
to mean anything, some provision must 
be made to prohibit these exorbitant 
discount fees, which, as I have stated 
before, must be ultimately reflected as an 
additional cost of the house. 

This discount fee can be eliminated by 
establishing a policy whereby the FHA 
and the VA will not insure or guarantee 
any portion of the loan within the first 
60 percent of the sales price of the house. 
This would oblige the lending institution 
to place an unguaranteed or uninsured 
first trust on the property in an amount 
of at least 60 percent of the sales price, 
before any FHA insurance or VA loan 
guarantee could be issued. Isubmit that 
it is not necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be involved in a financial 
assistance program for the first 60 per- 
cent of the sales price. I think that free 
enterprise will be more than able to pro- 
vide a convenient and competitive mort- 
gage loan program. It would also cause 
a lending institution to have a real equity 
in the loan and consequently to take 
more interest in the appraisal and eco- 
nomic valuation of the properties. If 
the first 60 percent of the purchase price 
were sufficiently financed, neither the 
Congress nor the Federal Government 
would have to determine the interest 
charged, as competition would adjust the 
interest rates at a proper level. 

Then in order to assist the home buyer 
or veteran in obtaining a home at a low 
downpayment with reasonable monthly 
payments, we could establish a loan 
guaranty or insurance program for the 
upper 40 percent of the purchase price, 
In this way the amount of mortgage in- 
surance and loan guaranty would be a 
great deal less, and possibly, rather than 
having the interest rates set by law, it 
might be provided that the interest rate 
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would not be in excess of the interest 
rate on the conventional portion of the 
loan. 

I realize that we shall encounter many 
complications to working out a change 
in the present program, and that many 
objections could be raised to the sugges- 
tion I have made. I should like to point 
out, however, that the suggested plan 
is similar to the program we now have 
under the GI bill of rights, in that the 
unguaranteed portion of the loan made 
by the lending institution is very seldom 
in excess of 50 percent of the sales price, 
and the GI guaranteed portion is in ef- 
fect a second trust on which no reduc- 
tion in principal is made until the un- 
guaranteed portion provided by the 
lending institution has been eliminated. 
Where the present VA program differs 
from the one I suggest is that the lend- 
ing institution is charging a loan dis- 
count rate on both the guaranteed and 
the unguaranteed portions, and that the 
Federal Government is fixing the in- 
terest rate on the guaranteed as well as 
on the unguaranteed portion of the loan. 

The third obstacle which is keeping us 
from attaining the objectives outlined 
above is the conflict or competition be- 
tween two Federal agencies now operat- 
ing in the housing field; namely, the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Loan Guaranty Division of the Veterans’ 
Administration. These two agencies 
have many conflicts with each other in 
carrying out their respective programs, 
and this makes matters very difficult 
and, therefore, costly to the homebuild- 
er and in turn to the home buyer. A 
builder must build under the regulations 
of both agencies if he does not know in 
advance whether the home buyer will be 
buying the home with a VA loan or an 
FHA loan. There is, of course, a vast 
amount of duplication of work in the two 
agencies that involves a needless cost to 
the taxpayers of several million dollars a 
year. One of the major discrepancies 
between the two agencies is the incon- 
sistency in the appraisals and the valua- 
tions of property. The American pub- 
lic is led to believe that when the FHA 
or VA appraises a piece of property the 
appraisal is sound and accurate and an 
assurance that they have received a fair 
value for their purchase dollar. If this 
were so, then, of course, you would find 
the evaluation by both agencies always 
identical. I have in my hand two ap- 
praisals on the same piece of property, 
and under unanimous consent, I include 
them in the Recorp at this point as ex- 
hibit 4. 

EXHIBIT 4 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION—CERTIFICATE OF 
REASONABLE VALUE—LOAN GUARANTY SERVICE 

Case No.: 106-310. 

Established reasonable value of property, 
$21,600. 


Amount of reasonable value allocated to 
land, $3,600. 

Expiration of validity period, May 9, 1959. 

Remaining economic life of property is 
estimated to be not less than 45 years. 

Property address: 5900 North 19th Street, 
Arlington, Va. 

Legal description: Lot 169, less and except 
westerly 5.03 feet by the full depth thereof, 
section 2, Overlee Knolls, Arlington County, 
Va. 

Plot size: 55.03 x 115.45 x 44.90 x 115. 


1959 


Existing—not previously occupied: 7 
rooms, 144 baths, 3 bedrooms, and den, 12 
years old, colonial, 2 stories, brick construc- 
tion, composition roof, full basement, oil 
FWA heat, fireplace; 1,350 square feet. 

Water, sewer, gas, electricity, walks, curb, 
paving. 

Based upon observation of the property in 
its as is condition. 

Equipment: 36-inch Hardwick gas range, 
$60; 8-foot Servel refrigerator, $70; venetian 
blinds, $75. 

Builder’s certification (Sec. 36.4312). 

Date: March 9, 1959. 

Address of Regional Office: Munitions 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. By 
C. E. Damron, Acting Loan Guaranty Officer. 
COMMITMENT FOR INSURANCE 

Your application identified by the serial 
number above has been examined and the 
Commissioner hereby issues to you: 

Conditional commitment. 

One, 

That the mortgagor will be the owner and 
occupant of the mortgage property at the 
time of endorsement for insurance, 

Execution of form 2562. 

That the mortgagors acknowledge on the 
reverse side hereof, as part of the mortgaged 
property, and as fully paid for, the following 
easily removable real estate items: Refrigera- 
tor, range. 

This commitment shall become null and 
void after October 2, 1959. 

Located at Washington, D.C. 

Property address: 5900 North 19th Street, 
Arlington, lot 169, less and except the west- 
erly 5.03 feet by the full depth thereof, sec- 
tion 2, Overlee Knolls, Arlington County, Va. 

Insurable loan: $16,600. 

Amortization period: 30 years. 

Interest rate: 514 percent. 

Number installments, including interest 
and principal, of 360. 

Dwelling units: One. 

FHA valuation: $18,000. 


One piece of property was appraised by 
the FHA, and then, within a few weeks, 
by the VA. The commitment by the 
FHA expires on October 2, 1959, but the 
commitment by the VA expires on May 
9, 1959. These are on the same prop- 
erty, 5900 North 19th Street, Arlington, 
Va. ‘The FHA appraised the property at 
$18,000. This is supposed to be a sound, 
reasonable, accurate appraisal, and a 
guide to the home purchaser, assuring 
him that he is receiving a fair value for 
his purchase price, and at the same time 
providing some protection to the Fed- 
eral Government on the mortgage insur- 
ance. The appraisal made by the VA on 
the identical property was $21,600, which 
I assume the VA felt was a reasonable 
value for the purchase price, and would 
provide the proper protection to the 
Government and to the purchaser. In 
other words, this exhibit shows two ap- 
praisals by two agencies, having a differ- 
ence in valuation of $3,600. This means 
that the VA appraised the property for 
a 20-percent higher value than did the 
FHA. 


I submit, Mr. Chairman, that there 
cannot possibly be that much difference 
in valuations of the same piece of prop- 
erty if made by sound, reasonable evalu- 
ation agencies. In order not to make it 
appear that the VA was too liberal in 
its appraisal, I should like to suggest that 
I believe the discrepancy was due rather 
to the fact that the FHA is inclined to 
be too conservative in its appraisals. I 
have in my hand a copy of a letter from 
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my good friend, Mr. Thomas C. Bar- 
ringer, director of the D.C. Insuring 
Office, written to all FHA employees and 
persons having business with FHA, dated 
June 18, 1958, which, under unanimous 
consent, I include in the Recorp at this 
point as exhibit 5, which points out that 
the FHA evaluation does not in itself 
establish the selling price but is merely 
an evaluation used as a basis on which 
to set a mortgage value: 
EXHIBIT 5 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 


Washington, D.C., June 18, 1958. 
Circular letter No. 39. 
To: All FHA employees and persons having 
business with FHA. 
Subject: New procedure regarding requests 
for reconsideration of appraisals. 

By reason of the continuing volume of 
requests for FHA appraisals represented by 
applications for conditional commitments 
on existing houses and due to the fact that 
this volume is largely handled by fee ap- 
praisers, we have had a great increase in 
requests for considerations and increases 
in valuations which in most cases are vith- 
out tangible justification. It is clear that 
in many instances these requests are made 
to the mortgagee by the homeowners, but 
more frequently by brokers on the basis that 
the FHA valuation has not reached the sell- 
ing price. In some instances the application 
for reconsideration involves small amounts 
ranging from $150 to $500. This office is 
always prepared to give reconsideration to 
our appraisals where the mortgagee pre- 
sents some additional data that we may have 
overlooked. On the other hand, we feel 
that a lot of these requests are simply for 
the purpose of carrying out a sales trans- 
action more readily, due to a lack of under- 
standing amongst the real estate group that 
FHA valuation does not in itself establish 
the selling price. 

A letter on the subject of the matter of 
FHA valuations versus selling price is in 
the process of being prepared to be sent all 
the real estate firms in the area that will 
emphasize to the public and trade that FHA 
valuations are for mortgage loan purposes, 
and FHA does not attempt to establish the 
fair market value for selling purposes as 
the case with a VA appraisal. 

We are hopeful in this proposed letter to 
also point out to the broker, the homeowner, 
and the buyer that selling prices on today’s 
market can readily be in excess of FHA val- 
uations as long as the variance is reason- 
able, without the house being overbought. 

In view of the problem that we are faced 
with, you are advised that, effective imme- 
diately, no request for reconsideration and 
change of the valuation amount as set forth 
on the commitment will be accepted by this 
office unless the mortgagee states in the let- 
ter of request that they have (1) inspected 
the property, and (2) that on the basis of 
additional supporting data set forth in the 
letter there is merit in the reappraisal re- 
quest. By additional data, the mortgagee 
should submit sales information on at least 
two comparable properties or cite FHA ap- 
praisals that are comparable in support of 
the request for reconsideration. 

We feel very strongly that the institutions 
who are lending the money themselves 
should be mutually in agreement with the 
owner of the property that the request for 
the reappraisal is justified, and your co- 
operation to that end is requested. 

Very truly yours, 
TuHos. C. BARRINGER, 
Director. 


Yet, I also have in my hand a copy of 
an article which appeared in the Wash- 


ington Evening Star, Friday, April 24, by 
Julian H. Zimmerman, Commissioner, 
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Federal Housing Administration, which 
I should also like to have inserted in the 
Recor at this point, which in effect told 
the home-buying public if they finance 
their homes with a mortgage insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration they 
have the benefit of a careful, unbiased 
FHA appraisal, and assurance that the 
house at least complies with FHA’s mini- 
mum property standards. 

GETTING Goop VALUE IN Your NEw HOME 


{By Julian H. Zimmerman, Commissioner, 
Federal Housing Administration) 


A big consideration in buying a home is 
whether you are getting full value for your 
money. 

The value of a house and its price are two 
different things, of course. The price is what 
you are asked to pay. The value is what you 
are justified in paying. Value is personal; 
price is impersonal. Value can have different 
meanings for different people, because tastes 
and living arrangements vary from one fam- 
ily to another. 

When you think of buying a particular 
house, ask yourself questions like these: Is it 
a house you would be proud to own? Does it 
have what your family needs for comfortable 
living? Would it be inexpensive to main- 
tain? Would it appeal to other buyers if you 
wanted to sell it later on? 

The appearance of the house; needless to 
say, has a lot to do with its value. There 
are fads in house design just as there are in 
clothes and automobiles. The more extreme 
styles lose value almost as quickly as a sack 


dress. 

Livability, after all, is the big considera- 
tion. ‘You want a house that has space 
enough for your family, and one that is ar- 
ranged for convenience, comfort, and neces- 
sary privacy. You want a house with enough 
closet and storage space. It is more impor- 
tant to have space, good arrangement, and 
storage room than to haye elaborate equip- 
ment. You can add that later. 

Think about the cost of upkeep, too, par- 
ticularly in an older house. You probably 
can get more space for your dollar when you 
buy an older house. But you may have to 
pay more for repairs and for replacing out- 
worn equipment. The cost of upkeep can 
vary a lot even among new houses, when one 
is built of more durable materials and has 
better equipment than another. 

The surroundings are as important to last- 
ing value as the house itself. Your house 
should harmonize with the others in the 
neighborhood in design and cost, A house 
that is too expensive for the neighborhood 
can lose value. So can a house that is strik- 
ingly different from the others in appearance. 

The value of a perfectly good house will 
decline if the neighborhood loses value. A 
neighborhood of homeowners may keep its 
value longer than one in which tenants 
come and go. And if you have children 
growing up, you will probably be happier 
in a neighborhood of other families with 
children. Then you have to think about 
shops, schools, churches, transportation, and 
other necessary items. 

Your best protection in buying a house 
is to deal with reputable people. Check 
with others who have done business with 
your real estate agent, architect, builder, 
or seller, to find out how satisfactory. their 
experience has been. 

If you finance your home with a mort- 
gage insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. You have the benefit of a 
careful, unbiased FHA appraisal, and assur- 
ance that the house at least complies with 
the objectives of FHA’s minimum property 
standards. 

FHA was set up 25 years ago to help im- 
prove housing standards and safeguard 
homeownership, as well as to bring it within 
the reach of more families. Three of every 
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five American families own their homes to- 
day and, largely through FHA’s influence, 
they are better homes. 

You can buy a home today with more 
assurance than ever before that it is well 
planned and built; and you have better 
financing available than ever before. This 
is a good time to buy. 


Mr. Chairman, we have here a con- 
flict between two officials within the 
same agency as to what a fair evalua- 
tion is, and, as demonstrated by these 
two appraisals, there is a great differ- 
ence between two Federal agencies as 
to what the fair value of the market 
should be: My question is twofold: 
First, how can we expect any industry to 
comply with the requirements of two 
agencies when there is so wide a dis- 
crepancy between them? and second, 
how can we expect the home-buying 
public to look to these agencies as ar- 
bitrators and protectors when there is 
so much inconsistency between them? 
I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that when two 
agencies operate in the same field in 
competition with each other, the dupli- 
cating cost is positively ridiculous and 
should be eliminated. I say this realiz- 
ing that the veterans in our country 
would like to keep our loan guarantee 
program in a separate Federal agency. 
However, the loan guarantee program 
can be kept in a separate agency, 
namely, the Veterans Administration, 
but minimum requirements should be 
set and inspections made by the same 
agency that inspects and appraises un- 
der the FHA. Later on today, when the 
bill is read for amendment, I propose 
to offer an amendment which would 
permit the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration to accept and validate inspec- 
tions made during construction by the 
Veterans Administration. At the pres- 
ent time, the VA will accept for VA 
loans, homes which have been built un- 
cer FHA inspections. My amendment 
would make a corresponding provision 
for the FHA to accept homes that were 
built and inspected under VA. This 
would not prohibit the FHA from mak- 
ing final inspection as well as their own 
appraisal of the property when finished, 
but would make the home eligible for 
FHA mortgage insurance providing it 
met all other requirements and was 
inspected during the construction by the 
Veterans Administration. 

Often homes are built under one Fed- 
eral agency or the other rather than 
both because the builder does not know 
before the houses are completed what 
type of loan the home purchaser might 
require. If we are going to keep these 
two agencies operating we should at 
least have each of the two agencies re- 
spect the ability of the other. 

I should also like to comment at this 
time on the housing bill. I would like 
to make clear in my remarks that I feel 
that this committee bill contains essen- 
tially sound legislation which will be 
beneficial to our economy in general and 
to house buyers throughout this country. 

The residential construction industry 
has maintained a healthy pace of ac- 
tivity in the last 6 months. We must 
remember, however, that a sound hous- 
ing industry is essential to the basic 
interests of our general economy, and 
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that many of the features of this bill are 
necessary to maintain this pace. We 
must not overlook the fact that a 
healthy housing industry is vitally im- 
portant to provide employment and jobs 
not only for its directly related indus- 
tries of building materials and supplies 
but also for those industries which we 
do not often directly associate with it, 
such as furnishings, appliances and 
other household items whose production 
is directly affected by a high level of 
residential construction activity. 

This bill before us contains more fea- 
tures beneficial to the average home 
buyer in the moderate income bracket 
than any other housing bill in recent 
years. I will return to this point at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Before we can support the much 
needed and essential features of this 
bill, however, I must bring to your at- 
tention as forcefully as I can those fea- 
tures which I believe are so out of bal- 
ance that at the present time they seri- 
ously detract from the beneficial aspects 
of the bill. These deleterious features 
are so serious that I believe when the 
bill is sent to the White House the Presi- 
dent will be forced to veto the bill, be- 
cause it is an urgent necessity in these 
difficult times to maintain a well bal- 
anced and sound budget. 

The features which I consider damag- 
ing to the otherwise beneficial terms of 
the proposed legislation are five: One, 
the public housing features of the bill; 
two, the provisions authorizing local 
autonomy to public housing authorities; 
three, the excessive amounts of urban 
renewal monetary authorizations; four, 
the direct loan authorizations for multi- 
family housing; and five, the subsidized 
interest rate for college housing. 

First of all, let us consider the public 
housing features of this bill. Although 
apparently modest in numbers since it 
only appears to be authorizing 51,000 
new public housing units, it actually al- 
lows the public housing program to con- 
tinue for a total of almost 200,000 units 
at the rate of 35,000 units per year with 
no further supervision or control by the 
Congress of the United States. This fea- 
ture I earnestly submit to you is un- 
sound for it completely relinquishes 
congressional control over future pub- 
lic housing construction, and places 
control in the hands of local public 
housing authorities, who are not further 
responsible to the public interest in the 
conduct of this program. 

In this regard, I would like to draw 
your attention also to a feature which is 
an equally serious problem in regard to 
public housing. The committee bill will 
give local public housing authorities 
more authority for setting rent limits 
and increases than they have ever had 
before. As a matter of fact, the result 
of this new feature will place almost 
complete control and responsibility for 
public housing operations on the local 
authorities. Supervision of this multi- 
million dollar program by the Public 
Housing Administration will be reduced 
to a very narrow and limited degree. 

Thirdly, I would like to object as 
strongly as I can to the excessive money 
amounts authorized for the urban re- 
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newal program in the committee bill. 
Heretofore I have consistently endorsed 
a high level of annual grants as rec- 
ommended in the President’s program. 
But clearly in the committee bill the 
monetary authorizations for urban re- 
newal have been carried much too far. 
The committee bill authorizes an 
amount of $500 million per year for a 
total of $1.5 billion in a program of 3 
years. This gigantic sum of money in 
itself will unbalance the very tightly 
controlled budget which the President 
has proposed to the Congress. 

I would favor instead the urban re- 
newal grants recommended by the ad- 
ministration which amount to $250 mil- 
lion for 3 years plus $200 million for an- 
other 3 years—or a total of $450 million 
for a 6-year program. 

The need for this program is great as 
we all know, but unless the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to take over control of the 
urban renewal aspects of our cities and 
States then the administration’s more 
reasonable approach should be adopted. 

Fourthly, in regard to college housing, 
I have always been opposed to subsidized 
interest rates which are contained in this 
particular program. There is a need 
for this type of loan, I feel, and the 
administration has recommended $200 
million to fill this gap. Four hundred 
million dollars, however, as contained in 
the committee bill is excessive and 
should be cut down. 

Lastly, I would like to direct your at- 
tention of the direct loan features for the 
construction of elderly family housing. 

I want to make especially clear that 
I would favor a special housing program 
for our elderly citizens, and, specifically 
the FHA program which is contained in 
the Senate bill. This FHA program 
would provide special FHA insurance 
authority for housing constructed for 
elderly family needs. 

Through such a program I feel we can 
obtain the housing that we need for this 
very important housing program; but in 
doing so we will not unbalance the Fed- 
eral budget and bring other essential 
features of the housing bill into jeopardy. 

As mentioned earlier, there are several 
important provisions of the committee 
bill which will help immensely to provide 
more and better homes for the average 
American family. These features I 
would like to emphasize are as follows: 

An increase in the maximum mortgage 
from $20,000 to $25,000 for one- and two- 
family homes. 

A revision of the required downpay- 
ment on the amount between $13,500 and 
$18,000 of value from the present 15 
to 10 percent and 25 percent above 
$18,000 instead of the present 30 percent 
above $16,000. The maximum maturity 
is also advanced from 30 to 35 years. 

Thes% features would change the FHA 
downpayment requirements and monthly 
carrying charges substantially so that the 
average American home buyer would 
realize a bigger and better house than he 
can now attain. 

Perhaps one of the most unique fea- 
tures of this new program would be the 
trade-in house feature which permits a 
builder to be eligible for an insured loan 
provided 15 percent of the mortgage is 
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placed in escrow to be applied to the 
mortgage if no sale is made within 18 
months. This would eliminate one set 
of closing costs and enable much higher 
allowances to be made on traded-in 
houses. 

A critical feature, of course, is the ad- 
ditional $10 billion of insurance author- 
ization for the FHA. Without this new 
authorization I would greatly fear the 
FHA’s operations would be so seriously 
disrupted that it would be almost im- 
possible to operate. 

The maximum mortgage which FNMA 
may purchase in the secondary market 
program would be increased from $15,000 
to $18,000 and the maximum commit- 
ment and purchase charges on a special 
assistance mortgage would be reduced 
from 1½ percent to 1 percent. 

Another important feature of the act 
would authorize FNMA under its sec- 
ondary market program to make short- 
term loans on pledged FHA and VA 
mortgages. This feature alone has great 
significance in establishing within the 
mortgage market a stabilizing influence. 
It would go far toward the creation of a 
more stable and fluid mortgage money 
market which can prevent the serious 
peaks and valleys which have historically 
been disruptive of a steady flow of con- 
struction in the residential segment of 
our economy. 

To sum up then, it is my distinct feel- 
ing that there is a great deal of good 
legislation contained within the frame- 
work of the committee bill but in order 
to enable it to operate satisfactorily, it 
is extremely important that we remove 
those features of the act which not only 
unbalance the bill itself but very prob- 
ably would unbalance the entire fiscal 
budget as prepared by the administra- 
tion. I urge then that we eliminate the 
public housing features of the act and 
reduce the urban renewal authorization 
to that proposed in the President’s 
program, 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to cover 
very broadly and yet briefly some of the 
problems faced by the whole building 
industry, and by the Federal agencies in- 
volved. I believe that much can be done 
to improve this program. I believe it 
could be made more efficient and more 
economical. I believe it could provide the 
American homebuilding public with a 
sounder, more economical value at mil- 
lions of dollars of savings to the tax- 
payers. I sincerely hope and trust the 
Congress will review this entire program 
with the intention of improving it. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. RAINS]. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciated very much the remarks of our col- 
league, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL]. I am perfectly frank to say 
I like to hear people talk who know what 
they are talking about. 

Mr. Chairman, housing legislation is 
the most complex legislation, or one of 
the most complex pieces of legislation, 
that come before the -House of Repre- 
sentatives. The hearings upon which S. 
57 and the amendments which the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency report- 
ed to this House included not only hear- 
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ings this year but last year, and we heard 
many, many witnesses detail the prob- 
lems affecting housing in America. We 
heard it with an open mind. We had— 
and I can say specifically that I had, I am 
sure—no preconceived notion about what 
ought to be or ought not to be in the 
housing þill. I was positive of one thing, 
though, after I listened to the people 
through their spokesmen before our 
committee, that we needed a good hous- 
ing bill. 

I want to make a statement that you 
may doubt. 

With the vast growth of the American 
people, the fast family formation of the 
youngsters of our day and generation, 
the need for housing today is greater 
than ever before at any time in our 
history. 

So let us begin with the premise that 
we have a job to do in this legislation and 
that we are not just passing a piece of 
legislation in order to put another need- 
less bill on the statute books. We are 
here today actually trying to help 
the American family to have a decent 
home in which to live. And I do not 
mind telling you that whereas the read- 
ing of this bill seems mundane and dull 
and uninteresting, as most law does, but 
wrapped up in this bill is all of the 
yearning and hope that go with making 
an American home. So I do not hesitate 
to tell you that you have not had before 
the Congress so far this year any more 
important piece of domestic legislation. 

I want to say this further. Last year, 
in the closing days of the Congress—and 
I do not care about pointing the finger 
at who caused it—we had to take up the 
housing bill under suspension of the 
rules. That bill was larger in dollar 
amount than this bill is—much larger. 
And yet even last year we lacked only six 
votes of getting a two to one majority for 
housing. And I do not believe there are 
too many people who have been con- 
vinced in the meantime that we do not 
need a housing bill since last year. So 
I hope that we will consider seriously, 
carefully, and conscientiously, this bill 
and write a good piece of legislation. 

I admit to you that I am sometimes 
dismayed when we start on housing each 
year, because it always winds up in the 
Rules Committee, according to the pa- 
pers—and I am like Will Rogers in this 
respect, all I know about that is what I 
read in the papers—six to six. And 
then finally, after long and lengthy de- 
lays, we turn out with a rule, and usually 
we have some kind of a hastily concocted, 
inadequate, so-called substitute that is 
put in order. Of course, I am no parlia- 
mentarian, but I know that you do not 
have to put any substitute in order. A 
substitute is always in order, whether the 
Rules Committee says so or not. So the 
whole idea is to give a certain amount of 
stature, if you please, to a bill that had 
not even been printed, much less referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. A moment ago 
the gentleman referred to the bill that 
we considered a year ago as compared to 
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the bill that has been reported by the 
committee. I am sure the gentleman 
will agree with me 

Mr. RAINS. If the gentleman will ask 
me a question, I yield, but not for more 
than a question. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. When we con- 
sidered the bill a year ago we compro- 
mised and reduced the total expenditure 
to $975 million. The bill before us today 
means far in excess of that amount. 

Mr. RAINS. The bill before us last 
year was in greater dollar amount than 
this bill. But I do not want to argue 
that. Go look at the bill and then look 
at this one. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. We reduced it 
before it was considered under suspen- 
sion of the rules. 

Mr. RAINS. I still make the state- 
ment that the bill which we originally 
brought to the Congress last year was 
bigger in dollar amount than the one 
the committee brings in this year. And 
so here we have offered a substitute, one 
that is intended to get in a lot of differ- 
ent types of voters here in the Congress, 
which reached in and took all of title I 
of the bill which, I am sorry to say, the 
distinguished head of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency who now supports 
the so-called Herlong bill opposed almost 
letter perfect before our committee. But 
he has now changed. Do you know 
why? It has a little sugar in it that 
was intended by some of the proponents 
of the bill to get the homebuilders on 
their side. I was a little amused at my 
distinguished friend from Virginia this 
morning; he seemed chagrined because 
the homebuilders did not bite that bait. 
A great many other people did not bite 
it, because wrapped up back of this is 
House Joint Resolution 161, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia’s pet project 
against only the bills he does not 
like. I hope the judge is present, be- 
cause one day I sat up in the Rules 
Committee and I watched a $4.5 bil- 
lion bill—and I am looking at the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
when I say this—a $4.5 billion public 
debt transaction that went through the 
Rules Committee, supported on that side 
of the aisle in the Rules Committee, 
passed down here with hardly a dissent- 
ing vote—$4.5 billion to build houses all 
over the world. But we now cannot 
spend, and we cannot stand, for less 
than $100 million to build houses for the 
folks at home. 

Mr, KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield. 

Mr. KILBURN. Of course, the gen- 
tleman understands that that bill had a 
future date to it and they could not very 
well put it through the budget because 
it had to go through the appropria- 
tions—not the Appropriations Commit- 
tee—but they had to agree to this thing 
before it went through. Everybody 
knew that. 

Mr. RAINS. - Yes; they had to agree, 
I will say to the gentleman. I am sorry 
that I brought that up, but I will tell 
you what really happened to that. In 
the House committee—and I voted for 
the bill—please do not misunderstand 
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me, I think the bill is needed, but I am 
just making comparisons. In the House 
committee, we put into that Export- 
Import Bank bill that it would take ef- 
fect before July 1, the end of this fiscal 
year; is that not correct? 

Mr. KILBURN. Yes. 

Mr. RAINS. Well, we were told that 
they might need it in their international 
transactions. That was correct; was it 
not? But the other body—and you no- 
tice that we have not been to conference 
yet, Iam sure—said, “No,” the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
there who happened to be on it, said, 
“No, they do not need it until next year.” 
So I will give you the real truth. They 
wanted $414 billion to be included in the 
budget this year so that the administra- 
tion did not bust its own budget next 
year by 84% billion. Now that is it. 

Mr. KILBURN. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. RAINS. You are right, and I ap- 
preciate the fairness of my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. KILBURN. That is why I think 
we should go to conference on it and 
pass it this year. 

Mr. RAINS. So that it would not 
show up—that would be the only reason. 

Mr. KILBURN. I am being frank 
and honest about it. 

Mr. RAINS. I know that perfectly 
well, I will say that about the gentleman, 
he is very frank and honest. 

Mr. KILBURN. Will the gentleman 
yield further, and I will give him extra 
time? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield. 

Mr. KILBURN. The gentleman, of 
course, is one of my best friends in the 
Congress. But, is it not true that the 
houses that have been built in the first 
quarter of this year are the most that 
we have ever had in a first quarter? 

Mr. RAINS. I think that is correct. 

Mr. KILBURN. And we had no hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr. RAINS. Well, now, wait just a 
minute. We put a billion dollars in this 
“back-door approach,” you know, last 
year in the month of April when our 
economy was dragging the ground, and 
many experts say that is what pulled us 
out of the depression. We are still get- 
ting the results of that legislation. 

Mr. KILBURN. Last year we had no 
housing bill. 

Mr. RAINS. Lest year we had the 
emergency housing bill. 

Mr. KILBURN. And we extended the 
FHA. 

Mr. RAINS. Yes; and we extended 
Fannie May $1 billion lending authority. 

Mr. KILBURN. All right then. So 
that is it not also true that in the last 
2, 3, or 4 years our committee has 
brought out a housing bill and that some 
Member comes in here who is not on 
our committee and substitutes his own 
bill and that bill has been passed. 
Mr. RAINS. That has been true for 
2 years. 

Mr: KILBURN. It is not a very usual 
thing though to have somebody outside 
3 committee come in here and pass 
a bill. 
` Mr. RAINS. I say to the gentleman— 
and I mean this in all kindness—the 
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gentleman himself introduced the ad- 
ministration bill. 

Mr. KILBURN. That was by request. 

Mr. RAINS. By request for the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. KILBURN. That is right. 

Mr. RAINS. And that bill is here 
now. But, instead of supporting that 
bill, and it is a fairly good bill, as the 
gentleman well knows—but that bill has 
a better public debt transaction section. 

Mr. KILBURN. I think they were 
wrong. 

Mr. RAINS. It also had many of the 
other items which all of a sudden the 
administration has turned its back on, 
and we wind up with a substitute pro- 
posed by certain housing experts outside 
of the Banking and Currency committee. 

I do not profess to be an expert, but 
I think I know as much about housing 
as some of the distinguished gentlemen 
who promote the Herlong bill—and I say 
it is a farce and not an adequate sub- 
stitute. I hail from a small city. But, 
I happen to be chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I feel I have a responsi- 
bility and I know the gentleman feels 
the same way—whether he favors a cer- 
tain specific measure or not, to give an 
overall study to all of the housing prob- 
lems of all the people. 

Mr. KILBURN. I am trying to think 
of what is best for the country. I mean 
that sincerely. It does not seem to me 
that we need any housing bill at all ex- 
cept possibly to extend the FHA. If 
the gentleman’s committee had come in 
with a bill extending FHA it would have 
been passed by this House without ques- 
tion. 

That is the last word I have to say, 
really the last. 

Mr. RAINS. I want again to com- 
mend the gentleman for his frankness. 
He does not want any bill at all; he 
just wants FHA insurance, nothing else. 
If that is the type of bill that the sup- 
porters of th2 Herlong amendment want, 
then that is likely what they are going 
to get. 

I want to speak a little bit about the 
public debt transaction. I do not want 
to get involved in all these semantics 
about costs. I will say this, the housing 
legislation in this country has made a 
profit for the American people. There 
is nearly three quarters of a billion dol- 
lars profit now lying down in FHA, as 
profit on all these programs. The Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, 
called “Fannie Mae,” as we know it, 
lends money; they do not give money 
away. They lend money; it is returned 
to the Federal Government at a profit. 
Did you know that the FHA has the 
unbelievable record of repayment of just 
a little bit more than 1 percent in de- 
fault? So when you look at the housing 
program in this country you want to 
know it is private enterprise and Govern- 
ment working together at its best. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Is there any differ- 
ence in your bill and the Herlong bill 
with respect to the title known as Title 
I—FHA Insurance Programs, 
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Mr. RAINS. I have not had a chance 
to read the Herlong bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. They are identical 
except for the matter of date; it is in 
both bills. 

Mr. RAINS. I will say to the gentle- 
man further I do not intend to debate 
the Herlong bill; I intend to debate the 
committee bill. That is the legislation 
before us and it was voted by an orderly 
process by a tremendous majority of the 
members of our committee and pre- 
sented to this Congress. I know what is 
in the committee bill and shall support 
it. I do not know what is in the Herlong 
bill. 

College housing; there is very little 
college housing in it or housing for the 
elderly that can be paid for out of the 
small amount of income aged people have 
from social security pensions and so 
forth. It is not intended to be a com- 
plete housing bill. We got the reaction 
from our distinguished friend from New 
York [Mr. Kiisurn], the ranking mem- 
ber of the committee, when he said: “We 
do not need a housing bill; all we need is 
to continue FHA.” That is it. 

So I do not intend to debate the Her- 
long bill. 

Now, one other thing, this public debt 
transaction amazes me. As I said, it is 
only emphasized on bills that apparently 
certain members of the Rules Committee 
do not like. I have not heard it raised 
on these great international spending 
programs, and they are really something, 
the lending programs of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, “the back-door approach.” 
How anybody can stand in the well of 
Mis House and condemn the “back-door 
approach,” using that as a slogan, when 
the Rules Committee and this House has 
OK'd a $444 billion back-door approach, 
is beyond me. Does that make sense? 
Not too much. You know it always de- 
pends on who is eating the cake as to 
whether or not they want it. 

Now, I want to talk for a few minutes 
about the bill itself. Back on the desk 
is a green pamphlet. I got the idea from 
a good friend, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. TEacuE], who whenever he has a 
veterans’ bill always has a blue paper 
there in Which he states exactly what the 
bill will do, what it will not do, and what 
the committee has prepared. There is a 
green sheet back on the page's desk that 
will tell you specifically in layman's lan- 
guage exactly what S. 57 as amended has 
in it. I hope you will get it and really 
look at it, and when you do you will find 
that about 90 percent of the bill is private 
enterprise. You will find 35,000 units of 
public housing per year for 4 years. I 
am sorry I do not see the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Rules 
Committee here, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. I listened to him 
speak. He made a very good speech, as 
a matter of fact, calm, deliberate, and I 
liked it. I heard him talk about public 
housing. In this bill the public housing 
units were first authorized by a great 
Republican, Bob Taft. I wonder if any- 
one here thinks he was a Socialist? 
These are not new units. These are Bob 
Taft's units that he wrote in the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill. 
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Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr, KILBURN. Is the gentleman for 
public housing? 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman favors an 
amount of public housing needed and 
necessary to house people uprooted by 
Government action. We need, accord- 
ing to the House and Home Finance 
Agency, 35,000 units as a minimum. I 
am quoting Albert Cole. We all know 
Albert. We need a minimum of 35,000 
units of public housing just to take care 
of the people we uproot by urban re- 


newal and the highway programs, Am 
I not right about that? 

Mr. KILBURN. How much public 
housing does this bill contain? 


Mr. RAINS. This bill provides 35,000 
units of public housing a year for 4 years. 

Mr. KILBURN. That is about 140,000 
units? 

Mr.RAINS. Yes. 

Mr. KILBURN. Is the gentleman in 
favor of 140,000 new units? 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman is in 
favor of voting 35,000 units a year until 
140,000 units are used up. 

Mr, KILBURN. Then the gentleman 
is for 140,000 public housing units? 

Mr. RAINS. I just said that I am, at 
the rate of 35,000 units a year. 

Can you build a house under present 
costs and rent it to a man who has six 
kids and needs three bedrooms, who only 
makes $1,800 a year, and make a profit 
on it? The answer is obvious to any- 
body. No, it cannot be done. It is for 
those cases that we have to do some- 
thing. I hope the day will come when 
we will not need public housing. I hope 
through an upturn in our economy we 
will not need them. You give them old- 
age pensions, you give them an increase 
in unemployment benefits, yet some are 
willing to let them live in a piano box. 
We need public housing and we need it 
greatly. 

Let us talk now about urban renewal. 
I want to say to you that you should 
realize when we wrote this bill we had 
the Senate bill before us, S. 57. The 
clamor was to cut the dollar amounts. 
It does not make any difference whether 
it is a loan, they will probably say in 
the paper that you have raided the 
Treasury for that amount, whether it is 
going to be in loans or not. 

We cut the House bill in dollar 
amounts $600 million under the Senate 
bill, My good friend the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KILBURN], had a $1,600 
million administration bill still lying in 
the committee, out of which we took a 
good many things. So the bill we pre- 
sent to you is halfway between the Sen- 
ate bill and the original bill. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr, KILBURN. The gentleman un- 
derstands I introduced that administra- 
tion bill by request. I am not for it. 

Mr. RAINS. I know that, and I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s statement. 

You know, there are some people here 
who apparently think it would be a won- 
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derful thing if we could just amend the 
Constitution and abandon the other body 
in Congress. It so happens we cannot 
do that. They will be over there as long 
as we are over here, I am quite sure. 
The distinguished gentlemen over here 
have been offering housing bills many 
times. I know who will be sitting on 
their conference committee, and you do, 
too. There will not be a man who will 
accept the public debt transaction 
amendment, not one. And then what 
happens? 

Let us be frank. Now, I do not have 
any sympathy for the substitute bill, I 
want you to know that frankly. But 
one of these days toward the end of this 
session you will wind up with 40 minutes’ 
debate on a conference report, and no 
other chance, with the Senate bill. 

Now, who doubts that, Who is kid- 
ding whom? We have been through this 
time after time. So, what I would like 
to say to my colleagues is this: We 
worked hard on this bill. I do not say 
that it does not need amendment. I do 
not say that we have done everything 
exactly right. Ido not believe any com- 
mittee can do that. I heard the gen- 
tleman from Virginia talk a moment ago 
about the FHA and the VA appraisals. 
He will offer an amendment. I saw it. 
If he offers the amendment, I am going 
to say that I have no objection to it. I 
think it is a good amendment. You 
cannot find answers to all the problems 
in this kind of legislation. Therefore I 
would rather have the combined judg- 
ment of what this House will do in a 
day and a half of grinding debate than 
to take some bill out of thin air that was 
not even printed when put in order by the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Well, now, that 
is a dramatic statement, but it does not 
carry any significance of the full value 
of what it really means, because the Her- 
long bill, insofar as a housing bill is con- 
cerned, has urban renewal, and it is no 
different than the urban renewal in your 
bill, except for the authorization. Now, 
it has the college housing, the same as 
your bill. 

Mr. RAINS. Oh, no. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Well, the author- 
ization, 

Mr. RAINS. No, no. It has the 
public-debt transaction. It takes an 
appropriation. If you were to get a col- 
lege housing loan, you would have to 
make your planning and consult your 
architect 2 or 3 years in advance; but 
you could not do that, because you do 
not know whether the Committee on Ap- 
propriations would give you the money. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. It has been done 
with foreign aid and the defense budget 
of this Nation for years. They need long 
leadlines on defense as well as foreign 
operations, and we have been doing it 
with an authorization. 

Mr. RAINS. That is not what can 
happen with the housing bill. Why 
change it suddenly? Housing programs, 
as such, were written by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia, Carter 
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Glass, and a man from Alabama named 
Henry Steagall, and all of a sudden we de- 
cide that we must use some other type 
of approach to one that has been work- 
ing perfectly. Can the gentleman point 
to one single instance in which the Fed- 
eral Government has lost any great 
amount of money because of the public- 
debt transaction? Not a one. Why 
change it? Why not take the course 
that has made us have a great housing 
program in this country, that has 
brought up home ownership from the 
low 30 percent to the 52 and 53 percent? 

Mr. McDONOUGH, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. RAINS. I will for a question. 
You realize you have more time than I 
have. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. We will give you 
time. 

Mr. RAINS. All right. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Insofar as home 
ownership is concerned, you know that 
sections of your bill and the Herlong bill 
and the administration bill are exactly 
alike. 

Mr. RAINS. No; I do not know that. 

Mr. McDONOUGH, Yes; they are. 
Now, the downpayment is liberalized, 
and the percentage up to $18,000 is about 
the same, so your home ownership ques- 
tion is not there. I will admit that the 
gentleman did agree—and in committee 
we had quite a problem with it—that 
what was in the bill are the urban re- 
newal and public housing sections of this 
bill. But, as far as that is concerned, 
we are not promoting home ownership. 
We are demoralizing a lot of people by 
giving them public housing that they, 
in many instances, should not have or do 
not need, and staying there beyond their 
earning capacity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. RAINS. I thank the gentleman. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of the distinguished gentleman that one 
of the very ardent advocates of urban 
renewal happens to be his distinguished 
mayor of the great city of Los Angeles 
who at one time was a distinguished col- 
league of ours, and who fought public 
housing at every breath, but who says 
today, when he is sitting at the other 
end, We find we have to have it.“ Am 
I right or wrong? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I will not dispute 
the gentleman on that question. Yes, 
we have urban renewal, not one but sev- 
eral projects in the city of Los Angeles, 
and they have been no end of trouble, 
if you want to know the truth of the 
matter in getting title from the right 
people and the funds from the city 
council, funds for going through with the 
project. I am for urban renewal, and I 
am not seeking to destroy it in this bill, 
but I do not think we need to obligate 
ourselves for a billion and a half for the 
next 14 months which we could do under 
your bill; $500 million each year for the 
next 3 fiscal years. That is not neces- 
sary, I am sure the gentleman will agree. 

Mr, RAINS. I point out to the gen- 
tleman that the Senate bill has $2.3 bil- 
lion for urban renewal, and that the 
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original administration bill had, as I re- 
call it—and I am pulling these figures 
out of my memory—about $1.3 billion. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is right. 

Mr. RAINS. And all of a sudden that 
dropped down to $100 million for 1 year, 
$250 million for the next year—I did 
glance at the Herlong bill, I will admit 
that—and $250 million for another year. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is enough 
for 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. When you contrast 
your own bill with the Senate bill and 
you just add dollar amounts, you are not 
telling the whole story about the fact 
that you would spend in urban renewal 
$1.5 billion in 3 years in your bill, while 
there would be substantially less spend- 
ing in the Senate bill during the same 
period, $450 million less. 

Mr. RAINS. Iam saying this, though, 
that the impact on the 1960 budget, 
which seems to be the sacred cow—I am 
saying that the impact of the commit- 
tee bill would be less than $100 million. 
And that seems like an awfully small 
amount in next year’s budget for all the 
folks in America for housing. And if 
we are going to go to the people of this 
country and say that we can do all of 
these other things but we cannot spend 
$100 million next year for the great 
housing programs in this country, I have 
the idea that we are going to hear from 
them. That is my honest feeling about 
it. 

Mr. WIDNALL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman recognizes 
that you can commit yourself for $500 
million in 2 years under the administra- 
tion bill, as originally suggested and also 
by the Herlong substitute. 

Mr. RAINS. I realize you can com- 
mit yourself over a long period of time. 
We have done it on the highway bill. 
We have done it on every piece of legis- 
lation on which we operate. I also know 
that any time Congress wants to take a 
relook at the program, they can do that, 
just as they did with the 1949 Housing 
Act. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield. 

Mr. WIDNALL. What is the dollar 
amount in the gentleman’s bill as it is 
presented to us on the floor right now? 

Mr. RAINS. As I recall it, it is $2.1 
billion. 

Mr. WIDNALL. That is as the gen- 
tleman reads the figures, $2.1 billion. 
From the Record of August 18, 1958, the 
gentleman's own statement made on the 
floor, on the bill that he presented for 
action at that time under suspension of 
the rules, the expenditures would have 
been about $900 million. 

Mr, RAINS. The gentleman is split- 
ting hairs with me. I did not say that 
it was the bill that was presented to the 
floor of the House. I said it was the bill 
that the committee reported to the 
House. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I should like to call 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the impression that has been generated 
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is that this bill is less than the bill of 
last year, whereas it is substantially more 
than that and includes new public hous- 
ing. 

Mr. RAINS. But it is not as large as 
the bill that we reported out of the com- 
mittee and brought over here. Is not 
that the fact? And that is what I said. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. I am sure that is 
true. The bill that we voted on was 
far smaller than the bill we are consid- 
ering at the present time. The bill we 
voted on carried $975 million total obli- 
gation. 

Mr. RAINS. Let me tell you some- 
thing about dollar amounts. It is just 
like adding up apples and oranges when 
you refer to dollar amounts in a Housing 
bill. I hope that nobody here actually 
thinks that this bill is about to take out 
of the Treasury of the United States, not 
to be returned, $2.1 billion, Yet, ill-in- 
formed propagandists would make you 
believe that we are appropriating that 
much money. Instead, Uncle Sam is not 
going to lose a cent, if we can judge 
the future by the past. 

I think I should like to give for the 
benefit of the Members of the House 
a detailed discussion of the important 
provisions of this bill. 

In the concerted propaganda cam- 
paign which has been directed at the 
bill, we have seen two great sins, one of 
omission and one of commission. 

First, in the great debate over the 
true cost of the bill, the opponents have 
carefully avoided giving any attention 
to the positive aspects of the bill. They 
have glossed over completely what the 
bill will actually accomplish in meeting 
the housing needs of the American peo- 
ple. I want to emphasize those accom- 
plishments now. because I think the rec- 
ord should be made crystal clear as to 
just what the opponents are against 
when they oppose this bill. 

Basically, there are four great ob- 
jectives sought by the bill. 

First, it will unquestionably maintain 
a healthy construction industry and 
ward off a threatened slump in the 
home building industry later this year. 

Second, it will help us maintain an 
effective fight against the disgraceful 
slum problem which afflicts most of our 
urban centers. 

Third, it has special measures to help 
meet the housing needs of our lowest 
income families. 

And fourth, it has numerous provi- 
sions designed to achieve better housing 
generally for our people by improving 
the various sales and rental housing pro- 
grams of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, by stimulating more cooperative 
housing, by continuing the vitally 
needed college housing loan program, by 
extending and improving our programs 
to provide better housing in rural areas, 
and by extending and improving the 
military housing program so essential to 
our national security. 

Later on I will spell out in detail the 
carefully thought out programs which 
will benefit all segments of the American 
people. In my judgment, this great 
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housing bill we have before us will be- 
come a landmark in the history of hous- 
ing legislation second only to the monu- 
mental Housing Act of 1949—the so- 
called Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill—which 
established the basic framework for our 
great national housing programs. 

The greatest sin of commission against 
this bill has been the flood of distorted 
and misleading propaganda designed to 
confuse the Congress and the American 
people as to its true cost. We have 
heard a drumfire of almost frantic prop- 
aganda that this bill is an inflationary 
bill, and that it will have an unbalancing 
effect upon the national budget. 

Now what are the facts? First, let me 
point out that the bill as passed by the 
Senate called for a total of loans and 
grants amounting to approximately $2.7 
billion. The program proposed by the 
administration totals approximately $1.8 
billion. The bill, as reported by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
falls almost squarely in the middle with 
an amount of approximately $2.1 billion. 

It should, of course, be emphasized 
that a considerable portion of the funds 
involved are loan funds which will not 
cost the Federal Government a penny, 
and which indeed will enrich the Federal 
Treasury as the loans are repaid with in- 
terest. Moreover, the funds involved 
will not be expended in any one year but 
will be spread over a period of years in 
the future. 

The point on which there has been the 
greatest misunderstanding is the allega- 
tion that the bill would have a serious 
unsettling effect on the 1960 budget with 
a consequent inflationary impact. I 
submit that this argument is completely 
specious. The fact is that actual ex- 
penditures under the housing bill will be 
less than $100 million in fiscal 1960, 
mainly because in most of the programs 
involved there is a long lag time between 
authorization and actual disbursement. 
This unchallengeable fact has been de- 
liberately ignored by the opponents of 
the bill. 

Indeed, far from being inflationary, 
the bill is essential to help us achieve a 
full employment economy. Our econ- 
omy is showing encouraging signs of re- 
covery but there is still a distressingly 
high total of unemployed Americans. 
I don’t care what economic indicators 
are cited, we will never have achieved 
complete economic recovery in my judg- 
ment until we can provide jobs for every 
American willing to work, 

One of the kingpins in the healthy 
functioning of our overall economy is 
the housing construction industry. Al- 
most everyone concedes that one of the 
prime movers in the economic recovery 
we have achieved from the low point of 
this recession, was the sharp pickup in 
housing construction in 1958. During 
that year we saw the seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of private housing construc- 
tion rise from a pitifully low point of 
915,000 in February to over 1,400,000 in 
the closing months of the year. 

And I would emphasize to you gentle- 
men that this did not come about by 
chance either. True there was a general 
improvement in the mortgage market 
last spring which helped builders obtain 
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the forward commitments which is the 
life blood of a healthy construction rate. 
But never forget that it was the Con- 
gress which provided the catalyst which 
sparked the 1958 recovery in housing 
construction. You will recall that the 
Emergency Housing Act last spring pro- 
vided $1 billion in par commitment 
money for the purchase by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association of low 
cost FHA and GI loans. I think that it 
is generally agreed that this was the 
greatest single factor in reversing the 
trend in housing construction, and in my 
judgment, in also reversing the direction 
of our entire economy. 

But what of the present situation? 
We must realize that the $1 billion spe- 
cial assistance fund is now fully com- 
mitted so that we can expect no impetus 
to construction from this source. 

Even though our economy is still sub- 
stantially below full employment levels, 
the unpleasant truth is that we are 
again in a tight money situation. For 
reasons mysterious to me, the Federal 
Reserve Board is once again tilting its 
lance at the inflation it sees behind every 
bush. 

Despite the uncomfortable high level 
of unemployment and despite the fact 
that much unused capacity exists, what 
do we find? We find the administra- 
tion and the money managers in Wash- 
ington reaching for the one nostrum 
they seem to understand—tight money. 
The Federal Reserve Board never seems 
to learn that tight money just makes the 
problem worse by throttling production 
and swelling the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 

To prevent the expected fall-off in 
housing construction, the bill contains a 
number of important measures designed 
to stimulate housing demand and hous- 
ing construction. It would liberalize the 
FHA program by lowering required 
downpayments, by permitting a longer 
repayment period, and authorizing a re- 
duction in the FHA insurance premium. 
These measures alone will provide a 
strong stimulus by strengthening effec- 
tive consumer demand in the market for 
housing. 

Other provisions of the bill would 
make the FNMA a more effective sec- 
ondary market support for FHA and GI 
loans. Still others would stimulate the 
production of more rental housing and 
more cooperative housing. Taken to- 
gether these provisions, in my judgment, 
will at least prevent housing production 
from falling below current rates, and 
without their support I am fearful that 
a serious decline in housing construction 
may set in. 

In short, gentlemen, the allegations 
that this is an inflationary bill are 
clearly a smokescreen thrown up by 
those who object to the housing bill in 
principle. In truth, it is a bill which 
should prove of immeasurable benefit in 
lifting the economy from its lethargic 
state and help us toward a common goal 
of full production economy with job op- 
portunities for all. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to have 
had a part in formulating this much- 
needed legislation. I would now like to 
discuss in some detail the important 
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provisions of the bill. And I would ask 
those who might be considering an op- 
posing vote to this bill to bear carefully 
in mind just what these provisions mean 
to the American people. 

TITLE I—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


First and foremost, the bill provides 
a substantial increase in the basic FHA 
insurance authorization. Specifically, it 
provides a $6 billion increase upon en- 
actment and an additional $4 billion on 
July 1. This, of course, is merely in- 
surance authorization and does not 
cause any expenditure on the part of the 
Federal Government. But it is abso- 
lutely vital that we provide this increase 
so that the FHA can continue in busi- 
ness. Failure to continue the FHA in- 
surance program would be a tragic body 
blow to the home financing and real 
estate industry, as well as to the home- 
ownership aspirations of the American 
people. 

Also, unless we act, another vitally 
needed FHA program will expire next 
fall. I refer to the FHA title I home 
improvement loan program which is es- 
sential to help homeowners repair and 
modernize their homes. The bill would 
extend the title I program for 1 year 
until October 1, 1960. 

Title I of the bill also makes a num- 
ber of important changes to the FHA 
sales and rental housing programs. It 
would benefit the homeowner in a num- 
ber of ways by liberalizing the regular 
FHA section 203 home buyer program. 

First. Required minimum downpay- 
ments in the middle price ranges would 
be reduced further. 

Second. The maximum eligible mort- 
gage would be increased from $20,000 to 
$25,000. 

Third. The permissive loan maturity 
would be extended from 30 to 35 years, 
thus permitting lower monthly carrying 
charges. 

Fourth. The FHA would be authorized 
to reduce the FHA insurance premium 
which would also reduce the monthly 
carrying charges. 

A provision of the bill would greatly 
facilitate trade-in financing to help 
home buyers use the equity they have 
in their present homes. The new pro- 
cedure would cut out the duplication of 
closing costs which presently make 
trade-in financing arrangements very 
costly to the buyer. 

The bill would also improve the spe- 
cial section 203(i) program designed to 
encourage low cost housing outside of 
built-up areas. This program is espe- 
cially meritorious because it offers the 
hope of helping the housing problem of 
lower income groups, particularly el- 
derly retired persons. 

The bill also contains improving 
amendments to encourage more rental 
housing construction and cooperative 
housing construction in urban centers. 
An acute shortage of such housing still 
exists in many cities and the bill would 
help remedy this deficiency. 

The section 221 relocation housing 
program—an important part of the en- 
tire urban renewal and slum clearance 
program—would be improved by the bill. 
If we are ever to make inroads in our 
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fight on slums, we must provide a way 
to rehouse the hundreds of thousands 
of families who are inevitably displaced 
by highway and slum clearance pro- 
grams. 

The permissive mortgage maximum 
would be increased to make the section 
221 sales housing program more work- 
able in many areas and the bill would 
also set up a new section 221 rental 
housing program designed to attract 
builders into providing this form of hous- 
ing. 

The special program of servicemen’s 
housing under section 222 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act has proved a great 
boon to active duty servicemen and the 
bill contains several amendments to im- 
prove this worthwhile program. 

Another important amendment would 
set up a new program of FHA loan in- 
surance to encourage the construction 
of much-needed private nursing homes. 
This new program is endorsed by the 
American Nursing Homes Association, 
the American Medical Association, and 
the American Hospital Association. 

One of the most difficult problems 
facing proposed sponsors of proprietary 
nursing homes is the difficulty of ob- 
taining financing on reasonable terms, 
a difficulty which the proposed mortgage 
insurance program should help over- 
come. The proposed insurance pro- 
gram would be set up on a conservative 
basis with the maximum insured loan 
limited to 75 percent of the FHA Com- 
missioner’s estimate of value of the 
property. 

To prevent construction of nursing 
homes in areas where existing nursing 
facilities are adequate, and to assure 
proper supervision and minimum health 
standards, the bill would require in all 
cases that approval of the proposed 
nursing home by the appropriate State 
health agency be mandatory. Another 
safeguard against abuse is provided by 
a provision which gives the FHA Com- 
missioner the power to regulate charges, 
methods of operation, and rate of return 
to the sponsoring corporation. 

TITLE II—HOUSING FOR ELDERLY PERSONS 


Mr. Chairman, title II of the bill is 
dear to the hearts of those of us who 
think that the time is long overdue for 
providing a really effective program to 
build low-cost housing for our senior 
citizens. The present program for 
housing the elderly under FHA’s section 
207 program, in my judgment, can never 
get to the heart of the program because 
its financing costs are too high. It 
may be helpful for well-to-do elderly 
persons, but it can never provide hous- 
ing within the grasp of the typical 
elderly person. 

Under the new program proposed in 
title II of the bill, loans would be pro- 
vided to nonprofit corporations on 
favorable financing terms. The maxi- 
mum interest rate would be 3% percent 
per annum. The loan term could ex- 
tend to 50 years and the required equity 
investment on the part of the nonprofit 
sponsor would be limited to 2 percent of 
the project cost. i 

Mr. Chairman, this program would 
for the first time permit rentals which 
most elderly families can afford. By 
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reducing financing costs to 344 percent 
as compared with 5% percent under the 
present program and by extending the 
loan term to 50 years as against 40 years 
presently—the typical housing unit will 
rent for as much as $20 a month less 
than the rent required for the same unit 
if financed under the present section 207 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, the $100 million au- 
thorization to be appropriated for this 
program would, in my judgment, be a 
great forward step toward providing 
housing within the means of elderly 
families and persons. It is time we 
stopped talking about this problem and 
I am convinced that the new program 
proposed in the bill would for the first 
time turn talk into action and provide a 
program of which we can all be proud. 

TITLE INI—FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 

ASSOCIATION 

This title would make a number of 
improving changes to the mortgage pur- 
chase programs of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 

For the special assistance program the 
par purchase requirement which unfor- 
tunately expired in August of last year, 
would be extended until September 30, 
1960. Under this requirement FNMA 
pays 100 cents on the dollar for special 
assistance mortgages which finance es- 
pecially deserving and meritorious hous- 
ing programs, for example, military 
housing, cooperative housing, urban re- 
newal housing and disaster housing. 

As a further incentive to the special 
assistance program, the bill would also 
reduce the required commitment and 
purchase fees required by FNMA for 
such mortgages. 

Another important change would in- 
crease the maximum loan which FNMA 
can buy. Under present law an eligible 
loan cannot exceed $15,000 in original 
principal amount, except for military 
housing mortgages under section 803, 
and mortgages covering property located 
in Alaska, Guam, and Hawaii. Recog- 
nizing increased housing costs and the 
need to supply financing support to 
families needing larger homes, the bill 
increases the $15,000 ceiling to $17,500 
for the special assistance program and 
$18,000 for the regular secondary mar- 
ket operation. 

Another amendment would set forth 
an additional and significant objective to 
guide FNMA in its conduct of the regular 
secondary market operation. By adding 
the new purpose “aiding in the stabili- 
zation of the mortgage market,” the bill 
would encourage FNMA’s operation to 
bring a degree of stability to the mort- 
gage market to the maximum extent 
consistent with its sound operation. 

Recognizing the special financing 
needs of cooperative housing, the bill 
would provide an additional $75 million 
in special assistance funds to purchase 
section 213 cooperative housing mort- 
gages. Half of the increase would be 
earmarked for mortgages on consumer 
cooperatives and the other half for 
builder-sponsored cooperatives. We be- 
lieve this FNMA backstop is needed to 
stimulate the production of cooperative 
housing which offers such great promise 
for meeting the middle income housing 
need in our urban centers. 
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In connection with this amendment I 
think a clarifying remark concerning 
the committee report would be helpful. 
At page 49, the committee report states: 

The maximum amount of commitments 
for the purchase of such mortgages (i.e., 
FHA section 213 cooperative housing mort- 
gages) which may be outstanding in any 
one State (presently $20 million) would be 
increased by $2,500,000 on the date of enact- 
ment and by an additional $5 million next 
July 1; while the reservation for commit- 
ments for the purchase of consumer coop- 
erative mortgages in each State would be 
kept the same ($5 million per State) as in 
existing law. 


I wish to make it clear that this $5 
million is not a limitation. Presently, 
the limit per State is $20 million on com- 
mitments outstanding at any one time. 
Thus, if in a given State there were out- 
standing commitments for builder-spon- 
sored cooperatives in the amount of $13 
million, there would be available for con- 
sumer cooperatives $7 million. How- 
ever, there is a limit—$15 million at 
present—on the amount of builder-spon- 
sored mortgages, thus assuring that at 
least $5 million is available for con- 
sumer type—including investor sponsors 
selling to consumer type—in each State. 
This $5 million is not, however, a limita- 
tion. The only limit on consumer type 
at present is the $20 million per State, 
which under the bill would eventually 
be increased to $27.5 million, 

Under the bill FNMA would be given 
two additional functions which should 
improve the home financing process. 
First, the so-called standby commitment 
under the FNMA regular secondary mar- 
ket operation would be made available 
to existing homes as well as proposed 
construction. And second, FNMA would 
be given the authority to make loans on 
pledged FHA and GI mortgages, an au- 
thority which would bring the FNMA 
secondary market operation closer to the 
broader concept of a central mortgage 
discount bank. 

TITLE IV—URBAN RENEWAL 


Title IV of the bill would provide the 
minimum amount of funds necessary to 
continue an effective fight on our na- 
tional slum problem. 

Presently the slum clearance program 
faces a critical capital grant crisis. A 
sizable backlog is already on hand and 
it is estimated that by the end of this 
fiscal year, gross capital requirements of 
the program will be approximately $700 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot let this 
great program lose the momentum 
which it has finally gained after a pain- 
fully slow start. We must provide an 
adequate fund for title I grants, and we 
must make these funds available over a 
sufficient time period to permit rational 
planning and orderly program opera- 
tion. To achieve this objective the bill 
would authorize $500 million a year in 
title I grants for a 3-year period, for a 
total of $1.5 billion. 

This compares with a $2.1 billion total 
under the Senate-passed bill, which 
would call for a $350 million authoriza- 
tion annually for a 6-year period. The 
administration’s proposal, which we re- 
jected as totally inadequate, called for 
A $1,350 million total with $250 million 
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a year for the next 3 fiscal years and 
$200 million for the succeeding 3 fiscal 
years. 

Not only did the administration pro- 
pose an inadequate total authorization, 
but it compounded its error, in my judg- 
ment, by calling for a gradual scaling 
down of the Federal contribution from 
its present two-thirds to one-half. 

Had we adopted the administration 
proposal we might just as well have 
buried the slum clearance program. 
The administration proposal demon- 
strates a lack of knowledge of the facts 
of municipal finance. All of us know 
that local governments are in a period 
of the severest financial strain and any 
proposal to reduce the Federal share of 
the cost of slum clearance can only be 
motivated, in my judgment, either by 
ignorance of the problems of municipal 
finance or by a secret desire to render 
the program impotent by killing off in- 
centive on the part of the local com- 
munity to participate. 

In the extended hearings on housing 
legislation conducted by our subcommit- 
tee, we heard the groups representing the 
cities of our country and the redevelop- 
ment experts testify that the $500 mil- 
lion a year in title I grants for a 3-year 
period as proposed by the bill is the ab- 
solute minimum amount necessary to 
maintain an effective urban renewal and 
slum clearance program. In fact, these 
witnesses who know the problems of 
municipal government first hand, advo- 
cated a 10-year program at a $600 mil- 
lion annual rate. Clearly the program 
proposed in the bill before us is a rock 
bottom minimum which cannot be re- 
duced one penny without impairing the 
overall success of the slum clearance 
program. 

Title IV contains a number of other 
important amendments designed to im- 
prove the urban renewal program. Iam 
pleased that one amendment would pro- 
hibit further use of the administration’s 
rationing formula which has caused 
hardship for our cities and which has 
hampered the program with crippling 
redtape. 

Another amendment would ease the 
hardship on families and businesses dis- 
placed by governmental action in urban 
renewal areas, Under present law dis- 
placed individuals and families can be 
reimbursed for moving expenses up to a 
maximum of $100, with a $2,500 ceiling 
for displaced businesses. To make the 
financial hardship involved less onerous, 
the bill would increase these maxima 
to $200 and $3,000, respectively. 

The bill makes an important change 
regarding the predominantly residential 
requirement which, I believe, is long 
overdue. Under present law urban re- 
newal projects must be predominantly 
residential either before or after rede- 
velopment, except that an exception is 
made up to 10 percent of the capital 
grant authorization, for projects in areas 
which are not predominantly residential, 
and which are not to be redeveloped for 
predominantly residential use, provided 
such areas contain a substantial number 
of slum dwellings. 

The bill would increase this 10 percent 
limitation to 20 percent of future title I 
grant money authorizations, an amend- 
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ment which should double the oppor- 
tunity for cities to undertake the clear- 
ance of their commercial and industrial 
slums and renew them for more pro- 
ductive and commercial purposes, This 
amendment will pay for itself many 
times over in terms of an improved en- 
vironment and increased production, in- 
come, and taxes. At the same time, it 
will remove some of the worst eyesores, 
firetraps, and run-down sections of our 
cities. It clearly will serve to revitalize 
the industrial and commercial hearts of 
our urban centers. 

Another amendment would encourage 
cities to locate low rent public housing 
projects in urban renewal areas. By 
permitting the city’s tax exemption on 
such sites to count as its one-third con- 
tribution toward the cost of clearing the 
slum, cities will be more willing to lo- 
cate some of their low rent housing proj- 
ects on these newly cleared areas. This 
should help relieve one of the great 
headaches of our city officials who, when 
they propose a renewal program in any 
area, are immediately confronted with 
an understandable outcry from the low 
income families who will be forced out 
of their neighborhoods unless they can 
be provided with new low rent public 
housing projects. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to say 
that this year’s bill contains an entirely 
new provision designed to help our great 
universities and colleges rehabilitate 
and renew the blighted areas and de- 
teriorating neighborhoods which are 
threatening to engulf them. To en- 
courage urban renewal activities by col- 
leges. and universities, the bill would 
permit their renewal expenditures to be 
counted toward the city’s one-third 
contribution, and also would permit a 
waiver of the predominantly residential 
requirement. 

Another important amendment would 
enable the planning grant program to 
continue. Funds for this essential activ- 
ity are exhausted and the bill would 
provide an additional $10 million to 
enable rational program planning to go 
forward. 


TITLE V—COLLEGE HOUSING 


The bill provides adequate loan funds 
for the college housing loan program 
which has proved so outstandingly suc- 
cessful in helping our colleges and uni- 
versities cope with the aggravated hous- 
ing problem caused by mounting enroll- 
ments. To date the college housing loan 
program has provided essential housing 
for students and faculty members on 
650 campuses in virtually every State in 
the Union, as well as in the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. At the end 
of December, approximately 175,000 liv- 
ing units were completed or under con- 
struction to serve men and women stu- 
dents, student families, and a limited 
number of faculty members. 

In view of the continued rapid growth 
in our student population, and the new 
demands being made on education by 
reason of developments in science and 
the international scene, we are con- 
vinced of the necessity to provide addi- 
tional funds to permit the continuation 
and expansion of this program so essen- 
tial to the national welfare, 
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In my judgment, the $400 million in 
additional loan authority proposed by 
the bill would provide the absolute min- 
imum needed to continue this vital pro- 
gram, Of the $400 million increase, $40 
million will be reserved for “other edu- 
cational facilities’—such as cafeterias 
and student centers—and another $40 
million will be reserved for student- 
nurse and intern housing facilities, 

TITLE VI—LOW RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


Mr. Chairman, it is an irony to me 
that the title of this bill which I believe 
should be least controversial will be, in 
actual fact, the battleground on which 
we will undoubtedly see the fiercest 
struggle. Title VI of the bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, extends and improves the low rent 
public housing program. Iam unwaver- 
ing in my conviction that an adequate 
low rent public housing program is ab- 
solutely essential not only to an effective 
slum clearance program but also to meet 
the needs of our unfortunate families 
who cannot afford decent private hous- 
ing. 


Unless we act favorably to extend low- 
rent public housing now, this vitally 
needed program will expire on June 30 
of this year. Frankly, I find it incom- 
prehensible and inexcusable that the 
administration recommended no addi- 
tional units of public housing and ap- 
parently is reconciled to kill the program 
entirely. 

I reject such a policy not only as re- 
actionary and as a futile attempt to turn 
back the clock, but as a cold and in- 
human policy lacking in all compassion 
for low-income families. Now the hous- 
ing problem of the low-income family is 
not just something which we have 
dreamed up or manufactured. It is an 
unfortunate fact of life. Our housing 
subcommittee has received endless tes- 
timony which has documented beyond 
contradiction the indisputable fact that 
a large group—at least 50 percent—of 
the millions of families now living in 
slums just do not have sufficient in- 
come to afford the prices and rents which 
private enterprise must charge for de- 
cent housing in today’s market. The 
opponents of public housing apparently 
do not understand that by opposing an 
extension of the program it is, in effect, 
placing an insuperable roadblock in the 
way of the urban renewal program. 
When you clear slums, you uproot low- 
income people who cannot be housed ex- 
cept through the low-rent public housing 
program. 

The administration itself concedes 
that approximately half of the families 
displaced by urban renewal and highway 
construction cannot be rehoused except 
in public housing because of their low 
incomes. And, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
mean to imply that the overall national 
need for public housing is limited to the 
requirements of families displaced by 
slum clearance, highway construction, 
and other public improvement programs, 
The blunt truth is that until we can 
reduce poverty in our land, we must face 
the fact that there are millions who 
will be forced to live in slums unless 
there is an adequate supply of low-rent 
public units. 
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To meet the minimum needs of low- 
income families the bill would permit the 
construction of the unused units au- 
thorized in the original Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Housing Act of 1949, at a maxi- 
mum rate of 35,000 units a year. Let 
me emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that in 
our bill we are actually not proposing 
any new authorization. We are merely 
restoring units already authorized by a 
previous Congress. Since the subsidy 
rates authorized in the original bill 
would remain unchanged, it is estimated 
that the bill would permit a total con- 
struction of approximately 140,000 units 
at a 35,000-unit rate over a 4-year 
period. 

I deeply hope that the House will adopt 
this provision. I find it senseless to have 
the Congress arguing each year over the 
extension of a program which amounts 
actually to a program equivalent to only 
about 3 percent of the annual total of 
housing production. When the day 
comes that private industry can show to 
me how it can produce housing that our 
lowest income families can afford—when 
and if that day comes, I will gladly em- 
brace their alternative progam. But 
that millennium, Mr. Chairman, has not 
yet arrived and simple arithmetic will 
prove that these families cannot be de- 
cently housed without Government sub- 
sidy. Either we condemn these unfortu- 
nate families to perpetual life in the 
slums, or we continue the low-rent public 
housing program. It is as simple as that, 
in my judgment. 

I am pleased to report that title VI 
of the bill also contains a number oï 
amendments designed to give the low- 
rent public housing program more vi- 
tality. There clearly has been an ad- 
ministrative slowdown in the program 
and I am convinced that the major cause 
has been the overfederalization of the 
program. It has literally become bogged 
down because there is too much central- 
ized control in Washington and too little 
initiative given to local authorities. 
There is a growing and understandable 
resentment on the part of local housing 
commissioners to be required to serve as 
mere rubberstamps of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. I am concerned to 
learn that it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to retain or attract high-caliber 
community leaders for a program dom- 
inated and smothered by centralized di- 
rection in Washington. 

To correct this the bill contains a new 
declaration of policy with the major ob- 
jective of restoring more local autonomy 
to the program’s operation. Under the 
language of that declaration of policy we 
have been assured by the Public Housing 
Commissioner that local authorities 
would have a local option to approve their 
own management budgets and to under- 
take their own audits. However, as a 
safeguard, it would be understood that 
the Public Housing Administration would 
have the right to terminate these ar- 
rangements should flagrant abuse come 
to light. 

Another amendment would give local 
authorities more say in the setting of 
rents and income ceilings locally, al- 
though final approval would still be 
— in the Public Housing Administra- 

on, 
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I have already discussed in connection 
with the urban renewal title the amend- 
ment which would facilitate the con- 
struction of low-rent public housing on 
urban renewal sites. Another section of 
the bill has a special provision designed 
to ease the difficult housing problem of 
displaced families by reducing the 20- 
percent gap for such families to 10 per- 
cent. Under present law, present hous- 
ing rentals must be at least 20 percent 
below the rents available for decent pri- 
vate accommodations. This amendment, 
by easing the income rules, should prove 
especially helpful to displaced families. 

And, finally, there is an important 
amendment which should prove most 
helpful to elderly women and to disabled 
persons. Presently, elderly single per- 
sons can be admitted to low-rent public 
housing only if they are at least 65 years 
of age. This requirement would remain 
unchanged for single men, but would be 
lowered to 62 for women and to age 50 
for disabled persons. This most desir- 
able amendment would conform the pro- 
gram to the age requirements of the 
Social Security Act. 


TITLE VII—ARMED SERVICES HOUSING 


The title VIII military housing pro- 
gram has played an indispensable role 
in meeting the housing needs of our mil- 
itary personnel and thereby has made a 
vital contribution to national security. 
Despite program difficulties, the pro- 
gram has made excellent progress but 
we find the need for several improving 
amendments. 

For one thing, the bill extends the 
program for 1 additional year in order 
that the overall program can be put 
under construction in an orderly manner. 
Other perfecting amendments would fa- 
cilitate the Wherry acquisition program. 
The title also sets up a new program, 
on a limited basis, to provide rental hous- 
ing near military bases for military per- 
sonnel and civilian employees of the 
armed services. It is our belief that this 
new program will fill a gap in the present 
program. 

TITLE VIII—AVOIDANCE OF FORECLOSURES 


When the current economic recession 
set in with attendant economic hard- 
ship for the unemployed, we naturally 
turned our attention to the problem of 
helping deserving homeowners in eco- 
nomic trouble. 

In our inquiry we discovered that the 
FHA home loan program is sadly defi- 
cient in its protection against foreclosure 
in cases where the borrower became un- 
employed. Unlike the GI loan program, 
which does have safeguards to protect 
the veteran homeowner from foreclosure, 
the FHA program is not designed to 
encourage the lender to extend forbear- 
ance and to ward off foreclosure. 

For example, we found that defaulted 
interest payments are a legitimate part 
of the lender’s claim for guarantee un- 
der the Gl-loan program. However, 
under the FHA program, defaulted in- 
terest payments between the date of de- 
fault and the date of foreclosure are not 
properly includible in the FHA deben- 
tures in the event of ultimate fore- 
closure. They are, it is true, includible 
in the certificate of claim, but that may 
be academic from the lender’s viewpoint 
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since the certificate of claim has worth 
only if FHA is ultimately made whole 
upon liquidation of the security. 

The bill will correct this defect in the 
FHA program by permitting the Com- 
missioner, in the case of default and 
subsequent foreclosure, to include un- 
paid interest in the debentures issued to 
the mortgagee. This worthwhile provi- 
sion will reduce the incentive on the 
part of the lender to hasty foreclosure. 

We also found that the FHA could not 
take over the loan as a last resort to 
prevent foreclosure. The bill, therefore, 
provides that the Commissioner can ac- 
quire the loan in return for debentures 
whenever the lender is either unwilling 
or unable to cooperate in curing the de- 
fault. Similar authority has existed in 
the GI-loan program since its inception, 
and it has been successfully adminis- 
tered with no abuses. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Chair- 
man, that both of these measures de- 
signed to prevent foreclosure are not 
mandatory but discretionary with the 
FHA Commissioner. I am happy to re- 
port also that these provisions, which we 
pioneered in last year’s bill, have been 
incorporated in the bill as passed by the 
Senate. I strongly believe that the au- 
thority given by title VII of the bill will 
provide the Commissioner with the nec- 
essary tools to encourage lenders to 
avoid foreclosure and at the same time 
to provide a court of last resort to help 
the homeowner back on his feet and to 
prevent loss of his home. 

TITLE IX—MISCELLANEOUS 


Title IX, the final title of the bill, con- 
tains a number of important miscel- 
laneous amendments. They can be 
found in detail in the section-by-section 
summary in the committee report so I 
will not discuss them all. 

One important amendment would ex- 
tend and provide additional money for 
the farm housing research program. 
Too often, Mr. Chairman, in our con- 
sideration of housing problems, people 
tend to overlook the fact that many of 
our rural areas are just as afflicted with 
slum housing as our big urban areas. 
The farm housing research program 
which I have been proud to sponsor has 
great potential in helping us discover 
the kind of programs we need to meet 
the farm housing problem, and I am de- 
lighted that the bill provides an addi- 
tional authorization and extension of 
time in order to reap the harvest which 
this essential program will inevitably 
yield. 

Another amendment extends the Vol- 
untary Home Mortgage Credit Program 
for another 2 years. In many cases, this 
program has provided the only means of 
making FHA and GI loans available in 
our smaller cities and rural areas. It 
has served as a helpful adjunct to the 
outstandingly successful direct loan pro- 
gram of the Veterans’ Administration 
and is deserving of continuation. 

By exempting FHA loans from existing 
limitations on real estate loans by na- 
tional banks, which would place them on 
á parity with GI loans, another section 
of the title would encourage increased 
participation in the FHA insured pro- 
gram by commercial banks. 
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Another amendment would permit 
savings and loan associations to pur- 
chase participating interests in first 
mortgages up to 20 percent of their as- 
sets. This amendment would help 
achieve a more even flow of mortgage 
credit by encouraging the transfer of 
mortgage funds from plentiful areas to 
areas where mortgage capital is in short 
supply. Under present law, participat- 
ing interests in loans beyond a 50-mile 
radius from the home office are included 
with certain other special classes of loans 
in a category limited to 20 percent of as- 
sets. Section 907 would add an addi- 
tional category for participations up to 
20 percent of assets, with a proviso that 
the two categories could not exceed 30 
percent of assets. 

The committee report comment on 
this section was based upon the assump- 
tion that most associations would have 
at least 10 percent of assets in other spe- 
cial loans under the first clause of the 
proviso and thus under the formula 
would have to stay within a 20-percent 
factor for participation loans. That is 
not the case, nor the way the section 
reads, and is intended to read. Some 
associations have less than 10 percent of 
loans in the special category and there- 
fore would have leeway for participation 
loans in excess of 20 percent. In fact, 
an association which did not have any 
other loans in the special category could 
have loan participations equal to 30 per- 
cent of assets. 

And, finally, the bill would set up a 
new program of insurance by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of housing loans 
for migratory farm labor. This is a dif- 
ficult problem in many areas and we 
hope the new program can furnish at 
least an experimental basis for provid- 
ing needed housing for these people. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my 
rather lengthy summary of the general 
housing bill now before the House. I 
frankly could not have made it much 
briefer because this is a comprehensive 
housing bill which vitally affects the 
whole range of essential national hous- 
ing programs. It is a bill with many 
vital objectives which cannot help but 
advance materially the national welfare 
and the public interest. It will continue 
our fight on slums. It will provide a 
broadscale program to achieve eco- 
nomic recovery and put the unemployed 
back to work. It will provide better 
housing for the American people, In 
short, Mr. Chairman, this housing bill is 
vital legislation and I deeply hope that 
We can pass it with no delay and with 
no crippling amendments. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not like to take up the time of the very 
able committee handling this bill. But 
I would be remiss if I did not take these 
few moments to direct the attention of 
the membership of this House to a phase 
of housing which I suppose we might call 
“the sacred cow” of the housing pro- 
gram, that is, military housing. I think 
it demands, if not this year, certainly in 
the early future, the attention of this 
House. I refer to the so-called Cape- 
hart Housing Program, 
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We have heard about the cost of dis- 
count rates paid by individuals, but I 
respectfully point out that the Federal 
Government today under the Capehart 
Housing Program is paying tremendous 
discount rates in the per-unit cost of 
housing. May I respectfully refer you 
to page 7529 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of May 5, in my extension of re- 
marks? I know that the committee 
handling the housing bill and the very 
capable members of the Committee on 
Armed Services need not this informa- 
tion, but I think it is important enough 
to the other Members of this House to 
take a good, careful look at just exactly 
what goes on in the Capehart Housing 
Program. The character of the financ- 
ing breeds extravagance and, in fact, de- 
mands waste in sums damaging to our 
financial well-being. 

I think we owe it to the taxpayers of 
the country before we get involved in 
any further authorization of military 
housing to take a very careful and a 
very close look at just how the so-called 
Capehart housing program operates, be- 
cause with the present system—and I 
think we all have to admit this in ap- 
praising it—we not only encourage fi- 
nancing on a basis that is tremendously 
costly, but the financial responsibility in 
this type of financing program is “lock 
stock, and barrel” that of the Federal 
Government. Here is a case where the 
obligation is definitely a Federal obliga- 
tion. Nowhere does it show actually in 
the true account of our national. debt. 
I do not profess to know the exact an- 
swer as to just what our specific solu- 
tion is; but I do know it is a pretty sad 
state of affairs when the Federal Gov- 
ernment's credit has reached the point 
that we must accept bids and include 
the cost of discounts in addition to the 
unrealistic 442-percent interest rate es- 
tablished in the face of securing private 
loans required under the financing pro- 
cedures of the Capehart housing pro- 
gram. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey {Mr, ADDONI- 
2101. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of S. 57 with the com- 
mittee substitute as reported by the 
egs Banking and Currency Commit- 

We have before us one of the most 
comprehensive housing bills ever pre- 
sented on the floor of the Congress. The 
bill represents the culmination of 2 years 
of hard work on the part of the Banking 
and Currency Committee and particu- 
larly the Housing Subcommittee, of 
which I am proud to be a ranking mem- 
ber. It is a bill which is almost 2 years 
overdue. I think the American people 
were dealt a tragic blow last year when 
administration opposition killed the 
housing bill. 

The bill we have before us today is 
similar in many essentials to last year’s 
bill. But in many ways we have im- 
proved and perfected this year’s bill so 
that it will be an even more effective 
instrument in meeting the housing needs 
of our country. 
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Before discussing those aspects of the 
bill which I think are especially meri- 
torious, I would like to answer the 
charge on the part of the Administra- 
tion and the Republican leadership that 
this bill is inflationary. Frankly, such 
a charge is plain nonsense. In the first 
place the record has been made clear 
that actual expenditures in the next fis- 
cal year will be less than $100 million. 
In an economy with a gross national 
product exceeding $450 billion any one 
who can see an inflationary impact in 
the expenditure of $100 million is chas- 
ing a will-o’-the-wisp. 

In plain truth the inflation issue is a 
red herring which the opponents are 
trying to drag in front of this bill be- 
cause they object to the basic principles 
of this housing legislation. The op- 
ponents of this bill carefully refrain 
from discussing its merits and the posi- 
tive things it would do to meet the 
housing needs of the American people. 

I am confident that the great major- 
ity of this Congress will not be misled 
by the barrage of false propaganda 
which has been fed out by the oppo- 
nents of this bill in a constant stream. 
In a nutshell this housing bill will help 
prevent a slump in the great home 
building industry which is vital to 
achieving overall prosperity; it will help 
us cope with the growing slum prob- 
lem which is strangling the hearts of 
many of our cities; and it will make 
great strides forward in meeting the 
housing needs of middle and low income 
families. 

One could speak for hours on the 
helpful provisions which this great bill 
contains. In the time I have available, 
I would like to stress the features of the 
bill which I think will be especially 
beneficial. 

One title of the bill is designed to 
make home ownership easier for the 
average family under the FHA home 
ownership program. For one thing the 
required downpayment in the middle 
price ranges would be further reduced. 
Also by permitting a longer loan ma- 
turity and by authorizing a reduction in 
the insurance premium, the monthly 
housing payment will be lowered so that 
more and more families will be able to 
become home owners for the first time. 

I might point out that an indirect 
benefit of these increased incentives to 
home ownership will be a stimulating 
economic effect on the home construc- 
tion industry. By widening consumer 
demand in the housing market we can 
maintain a healthy rate of housing con- 
struction and prevent a serious slump 
in home building from developing later 
this year. 

The bill contains two amendments 
which are absolutely essential to the 
continuance of the FHA program. FHA 
has reached the limit on its insurance 
authority and the bill would provide the 
substantial increase necessary to con- 
tinue the basic FHA home insurance 
program. We should realize also that 
the FHA title I home loan improve- 
ment program, which enables home own- 
ers to repair and improve their prop- 
erties, will expire next fall unless we 
pass this bill. 
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I am happy to say that the bill has 
special provisions to encourage the con- 
struction of the rental and cooperative 
housing vitally needed in our cities. One 
of the most difficult nuts to crack in our 
urban centers is the problem of en- 
couraging more multifamily housing 
at rents which the average family can 
afford. The bill before us, by decreas- 
ing the amount of investment required 
by sponsors in the regular FHA section 
207 rental housing program, should go a 
long way toward encouraging builders to 
undertake construction of such housing. 
Under the present administration, the 
rental housing program has failed miser- 
ably to get off the ground, and I am 
hopeful that with its improving amend- 
ments this bill will get the program off 
dead center and start the production of 
rental housing which our cities must 
have. 

I have always had a keen interest in 
the promise which the FHA coopera- 
tive housing program offers in helping 
us solve the middle income housing and 
dilemma. By liberalizing this program 
substantially, I am especially hopeful 
that we can encourage more cooperative 
housing construction which will offer ur- 
ban families decent housing at a moder- 
ate monthly cost. 

One amendment to the cooperative 
housing program deserves special men- 
tion. For the first time we will make it 
possible for cooperatives with a majority 
of veterans to build their cooperatives 
with no downpayments. Under present 
law they must make a downpayment of 
at least 5 percent. By reducing the re- 
quired downpayment to zero, veteran 
members of a housing cooperative will 
have the same benefits as their compa- 
triots who buy sales housing under the 
GI loan program. 

To assure that cooperative housing 
projects will be able to obtain the neces- 
sary financing another title of the bill 
would increase by $75 million the spe- 
cial support fund of the FNMA to pur- 
chase cooperative housing mortgages. 

The bill also makes realistic changes 
designed to improve the section 221 re- 
location housing program which should 
help many cities and communities to pro- 
vide the sorely needed, modestly priced 
housing required by families who are 
forced to move from slum-cleared areas. 
The housing needs of the lowest income 
families forced to move from slums can 
only be met through low-rent public 
housing, but the section 221 program may 
help the housing problem of displaced 
families higher up in the income scale. 

Iam especially pleased also that at long 
last we have fashioned g program to meet 
the housing needs of our elderly citizens. 
The present FHA section 207 program to 
provide housing for the elderly is clear- 
ly not the answer, and in my opinion 
will never effectively operate because of 
the unchallengeable fact that the rents 
charged under the present program are 
entirely too high for the incomes of most 
of our elderly citizens. 

Under the present program sponsoring 
nonprofit corporations cannot effectively 
reduce rentals because they will have to 
pay 542 percent for their financing—5 
percent interest plus one-half of 1 per- 
cent insurance premium. The program 
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proposed in title II of the bill will require 
sponsoring nonprofit corporations to 
pay only 3% percent for their financing. 
Also, the required equity investment will 
be reduced from 10 percent to 2 percent 
and the maximum loan term will be 
stretched from the present 40 years to 50 
years. Taken together, these liberaliza- 
tions will offer decent rental housing ac- 
commodations to elderly families and 
persons at rents $15 to $20 less than those 
which must be charged under the pres- 
ent program. 

Personally, I would have preferred a 
larger dollar authorization than the $100 
million which the bill proposes for this 
new program. But at least the modest 
program proposed will provide a break- 
through which will point the way to an 
actual demonstration of what can really 
be done to provide decent low-cost hous- 
ing for our neglected elderly citizens. 

We can all be pleased with another 
important provision of the bill which will 
provide substantial funds for the college 
housing program which has been so out- 
standingly successful in helping our in- 
stitutions of higher learning provide the 
dormitory and faculty housing needed by 
their expanding student enrollments. 
Another meritorious title of the bill 
would extend and improve the military 
housing program which has been a vital 
link in our national security program. 

Another provision would help allevi- 
ate hardship on FHA homeowners who 
get into economic trouble because of un- 
employment. By authorizing the FHA 
Commissioner to acquire the loan as a 
last resort, the FHA homeowner in eco- 
nomic distress will be protected where the 
lender is either unwilling or unable to 
exercise forbearance so that the default 
can be worked out. 

These are but several examples of the 
great number of the essential objectives 
which the bill would achieve. I think 
they prove conclusively that we have 
before us perhaps the most comprehen- 
Sive housing bill ever considered—a bill 
which will improve all of our great na- 
tional housing programs, a bill which 
will meet the special housing needs of 
practically all segments of our popula- 
tion and meet the needs of all geographic 
sections. 

I have intentionally reserved for the 
last my discussion of two titles of the 
bill which I regard as paramount in im- 
portance. I refer to titles IV and VI of 
the bill, which deal, respectively, with 
urban renewal and the slum clearance 
and the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram. 

I am proud to have played a role 

in the slum-clearance program recom- 
mended in the bill. 
_ Presently the slum-clearance program 
has ground to a dead halt as far as new 
activity is concerned. Funds are ex- 
hausted and the backlog of new applica- 
tions is heavy. It is estimated that the 
gross Federal capital. requirement will 
exceed $700 million by the end of the 
current fiscal year. 

To provide adequate funds for the 
slum-clearance program, the bill would 
make $500 million a year available for 
3. years. It should be emphasized that 
the mayors’ groups, who should know, 
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testified that we should have a $600 mil- 
lion annual program for 10 years. I 
would have preferred the adoption of 
such a program, but, at least, the $500 
million program for 3 years should meet 
the minimum -program requirements 
necessary to maintain a- determined 
attack on the slum problem which 
threatens to engulf our cities. 

The bill would improve the urban- 
renewal program in many ways. For 
one thing, it would provide greater re- 
lief to displaced families and businesses 
by increasing the relocation payments 
which help those uprooted families and 
businesses pay their moving expenses. 

The bill would encourage the construc- 
tion of low-rent public housing on 
urban-renewal sites by counting the 
city’s--tax exemption as its one-third 
contribution of the cost of slum clear- 
ance. 

It would give greater incentive to urban 
renewal projects carried on by colleges 
and universities by counting the urban 
renewal expenditures of such institutions 
toward the city’s one-third contribution 
and by waving the residential require- 
ment. 

On this subject, Iam proud to say that 
I was the special champion for the 
amendment in the bill which liberalizes 
the residential requirement. 

Under present law urban renewal proj- 
ects must be predominantly residential 
either before or after redevelopment, ex- 
cept that an exception is made up to 10 
percent of the capital grant authoriza- 
tion, for projects in areas which are not 
predominantly residential, and which are 
not to be redeveloped for predominantly 
residential use, provided such areas con- 
tain a substantial number of slum dwell- 
ings. 

I have long maintained that the pres- 
ent 10-percent limitation is too restric- 
tive. Most communities have substan- 
tial areas which contain few, if any, sub- 
standard dwelling units. They are obso- 
lete rundown areas and often are not 
suitable for redevelopment with housing 
construction. 

To permit the redevelopment of areas 
of this kind, the bill would increase the 
10-percent limitation to permit 20 per- 
cent of total future capital grant authori- 
zations to be used for the redevelopment 
of commercial and industrial areas. 
Also, the present restrictive requirement 
that an area contain a substantial num- 
ber of slum dwellings would be removed. 

One of the great accomplishments of 
the bill is title VI which extends and im- 
proves the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram. This program is absolutely essen- 
tial, not only to an effective slum clear- 
ance program, but also to meet the hous- 
ing needs of our unfortunate families 
who just cannot afford decent private 
housing. 

Unless we pass this bill the vitally 
needed low-rent public housing program 
will expire on June 30 of this year. I 
frankly found it almost incomprehensible 
when I learned that the administration 
was proposing no additional public hous- 
ing units, and in effect was recommend- 
ing killing the program entirely, I re- 
ject this policy as both reactionary and 
lacking in all compassion for low-income 
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families. I think the administration 
policy in this matter is another clear 
manifestation of its preoccupation with 
the higher income groups; and its callous 
lack of concern with the special needs 
of low-income families. 

No one can dispute that the large pro- 
portion of the millions of unfortunate 
families now living in slums cannot af- 
ford decent private housing. With- 
out of the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram their housing problem is hopeless. 
Either we condemn these families to a 
perpetual life in the slums or we must 
continue the low-rent public housing 
program. It is as simple as that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I have long fought for the low-rent 
public housing program, Mr. Chairman, 
I have done so because clearly it was 
the only means of providing housing for 
a large segment of our population. 
Moreover, all of the facts available to 
us prove incontestably that we can 
never rid ourselves of the slums which 
afflict our cities unless we have a means 
of providing decent housing for the 
hundreds of thousands of low income 
families inevitably displaced by the slum 
clearance programs. 

By restoring the unused units in the 
original 1949 act, the bill would permit 
the construction of 35,000 units a year 
up to a total of approximately 140,000. 
Again I would have preferred to see a 
larger authorization, but in view of the 
administration’s opposition to this hous- 
ing program for low income families, I 
believe we can feel satisfied in having 
achieved a program of the magnitude 
proposed in the bill. 

To introduce more flexibility into the 
program, the bill would give more local 
autonomy in program operation. Local 
housing authorities would be given more 
say in the preparation of their budgets 
and in the fixing of local rent and in- 
come ceilings. One especially helpful 
amendment is designed to help the dif- 
ficult housing problem facing displaced 
families by reducing the 20 percent gap 
for such families to 10 percent. Under 
present law public housing rentals must 
be at least 20 percent below the rents 
available for decent private accommoda- 
tions. This amendment would make the 
income rules more helpful to displaced 
families. 

Another very important amendment 
would help the housing problem of 
elderly single women and of disabled 
persons. Presently elderly single per- 
sons are eligible for admission to low- 
rent public housing only if they are 65 
years of age or over. The bill would 
continue this minimum age requirement 
for single men, but would reduce it to 
62 in the case of women and to age 50 
in the case of disabled persons of either 
sex. This would conform the program 
to the age requirement of the Social Se- 
curity Act. I am proud to have spon- 
sored this most worthwhile amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have said 
enough to prove conclusively that the 
housing bill before this body is legisla- 
tion of the most vitally needed kind. 
It is clearly a bill devoted to promoting 
the public welfare in general and the 
housing needs of our people in partic- 
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ular. This housing legislation has been 
too long delayed and I urge its prompt 
passage by the House. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Curtin]. 

Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
examined the legislation which is now 
being debated with much interest. I find 
that, among other things, it makes rela- 
tively easy the acquisition of homes by 
persons in the low-income bracket 
through the use of FHA mortgages. 
However, it seems to me that the law 
presently existing, as well as this pro- 
posed legislation, fails to cover one very 
important matter, namely, help in re- 
taining such homes after the homeown- 
er has acquired it. 

We have had many instances through- 
out my district, and, indeed throughout 
the entire country, within the last few 
years of conscientious and industrious 
persons losing their FHA-insured homes 
due to the fact that they were residing 
in a depressed area, and due to the fur- 
ther fact that they were temporarily un- 
employed through no fault of their own. 
I think it is high time that this feature 
of the problem relating to the ownership 
of a home should be explored by this Con- 
gress, and that some affirmative action 
should be taken. 

To that end, I had previously intro- 
duced legislation, known as H.R. 4796, 
which provided for a moratorium up to, 
but not exceeding, 1 year, for such un- 
employed homeowners. 

S. 57, the bill now being debated, seeks 
to bring the law regarding FHA mort- 
gages in line with existing laws relat- 
ing to foreclosure of VA guaranteed 
mortgages. It provides, in title 8, for an 
amendment to title 2 of the National 
Housing Act whereby the Commissioner 
may “buy back mortgages in default 
from the loaning institution and issue 
therefor to the loaning institution de- 
bentures having a total face value equal 
to the unpaid principal of the loan,” and 
so forth. Thereupon, the Commissioner 
may “under such regulations and condi- 
tions as he may prescribe, extend the 
time for curing default,” and so forth. 

This is fine as far as it goes, but the 
mortgagor, or owner of the property, is 
still in default and the Commissioner can 
at any time that he desires—and, in fact, 
must after a certain time—foreclose on 
the mortgage, and the property owner is 
then divested of any interest he has in 
the property, including the loss of any 
equity he may have built up after a pe- 
riod of installment payments. 

To my mind, this can, and does in 
many instances, impose a hardship on a 
conscientious and honest property owner 
who is temporarily unable to meet his 
obligation under the mortgage through 
no fault of his own. 

I propose, by an amendment which I 
shall offer at the appropriate time, to 
provide for a moratorium in such worthy 
cases. My amendment will provide that 
persons who are unemployed through no 
fault of their own and living in a dis- 
tressed area, as defined in the amend- 
ment, can have a moratorium up to but 
not exceeding 1 year on such mortgage 
payments, Such payments will not be 
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forgiven, but will be added to the end 
of the existing term of the said mort- 
gage. 

As I see it, this will cost the Govern- 
ment very little money, due to the fact 
that the Government has the security 
for the mortgage, and these postponed 
payments, in the house which is mort- 
gaged. I think we must assume that the 
mortgagor, or property owner, will have 
paid a certain number of payments on 
his mortgage after acquiring the prop- 
erty and, consequentiy, we can assume 
that he has some equity in it. There- 
fore, the Government's security would 
remain as good, or even better, than it 
was at the time the commitment on the 
obligation was granted. 

Normally, an American’s most valued 
possession is his home, and I believe we 
have an obligation to protect that pos- 
session as far as is possible and con- 
sistent with good government. I see no 
reason why a person whose economic 
status is temporarily in jeopardy because 
of conditions beyond his control should 
lose that home if the Government can, 
at least partially, stand as a buffer be- 
tween him and his loss for a period 
sufficiently long to enable him to re- 
habilitate his economic condition. This 
is particularly true if it can be done 
wth little cost to the taxpayer, as I be- 
lieve would be the case under the amend- 
ment which I shall offer. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

A BROAD-GAGED ATTACK ON AMERICA’S HOUSING 
NEEDS 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, after 
months of maneuvering by opponents of 
this legislation to prevent it from com- 
ing before the House of Representatives 
for debate and decision, I am happy, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Democratic 
leadership has managed to overcome the 
procedural tangle and the delaying tac- 
tics and thus provide us with the op- 
portunity to vote for or against a good 
housing bill. 

It is conceivable that the long delay 
has been, in the long run, a good thing, 
because we are now getting down to the 
bottom of the barrel on FHA-guaran- 
teed housing loans and at this point we 
absolutely have to pass legislation to 
keep the FHA program going. We on 
the subcommittee, and the majority of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
generally, have made clear that we are 
not going to go along on a piece-meal 
approach as we did last year in agreeing 
to the extension of FHA without at the 
same time insisting on a broad attack 
on the whole housing problem. 

Much of the correspondence I have re- 
ceived opposing S. 57 is based on the mis- 
conception that this is a public housing 
bill. Even the customarily exact and 
accurate House Calendar prepared in the 
office of the Clerk of the House is guilty 
of this misconception in identifying S. 
57 as “Housing, public, extend.” 

PROGRAMS COVERED IN BILL 


While there is some public housing 
provided for in this bill—to the extent 
of maintaining or reinstating authori- 
zations for public housing agreed to by 
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Congress 10 years ago, in a bill coau- 
thored by the late Senator Taft, this is, of 
course, an omnibus bill covering all 
phases of our national housing pro- 
gram—such as: 

First. FHA-guaranteed home loans 
issued by private financial institutions 
and representing the bulk of homes built 
in this country over the past 25 years; 

Second. Urban renewal for the rescue 
of our cities and towns from blight and 
the eradication of slums. 

Third. The remarkably successful col- 
lege housing program which has been 
a prime factor in enabling our colleges 
and universities to expand enrollments, 
particularly for the millions of GI bill 
students who descended on the colleges 
after World War II and the Korean war; 

Fourth. The growing tenant-owned 
cooperative housing program. 

Fifth. The secondary mortgage market 
operations under the Federal National 
Mortgage Association—known familiarly 
in the financial industry as Fanny Mae— 
which maintains a constant stream of 
mortgage funds for the banks and build- 
ings and loans by enabling to trade in 
or sell FHA and VA guaranteed loans. 

Sixth, Rental housing programs under 
private enterprise for armed services per- 
sonnel, 

Seventh. Special programs for aiding 
nonprofit organizations to provide rental 
housing for elderly persons. 

Eighth. A new FHA program for con- 
struction of privately owned nursing 
homes; and so on. 

These, along with the small amount of 
public housing, go to comprise a vast 
attack on the whole problem of provid- 
ing decent housing for the American peo- 
ple—most of it, as I noted, under private 
enterprise at a profit, and very little of it 
at any actual or ultimate cost to Uncle 
Sam. 

ATTEMPT TO MISLEAD PUBLIC 

This is, as Mr. Rarns, the subcommittee 
chairman, said, a true story of the hous- 
ing bill before us. It does not bear any 
relationship to the scare stories circulat- 
ing and circulated by some groups of 
organized business such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce about this being 
a huge and budget-busting giveaway out 
of the National Treasury. 

The main purpose of this legislation is 
to enable America’s wage earners, small 
businessmen, professional people—the 
public generally—to continue to buy 
good housing under reasonable down- 
payment and carrying charges, or to rent 
such housing under reasonable monthly 
charges. Most of the effort in our hous- 
ing programs goes in that direction. We 
have from time to time improved the 
FHA program, by lowering downpay- 
ments, widening coverage, extending the 
repayment period, and so forth, and in 
this bill we continue to do so. But it is 
only a part of the whole housing problem. 


RESTORING AMERICA’S MAJOR CITIES 


We are restoring our cities—St. Louis 
is an excellent example of that—rooting 
out festering slums and replacing them 
with wonderfully attractive residential 
and commercial areas—making our 
downtown areas again extremely desir- 
able residential areas for people in all 
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income levels. This is an urgent need, 

if we are to prevent our cities from being 

strangled in blight, congestion, and ob- 

solescence. 

NURSING HOMES, COLLEGE, COOPERATIVE, 
ARMED SERVICES HOUSING 

We are providing loans at reasonable 
interest rates for the construction of pri- 
vately operated nursing homes, for col- 
lege dormitories, for cooperative housing, 
for armed services housing. 

We are giving some subsidies to the 
very lowest income groups to make pos- 
sible the construction of decent housing 
to shelter those whose slum homes are 
being demolished for urban renewal, or 
for vast new highway networks swallow- 
ing up vast areas of existing urban 
housing. 

URBAN RENEWAL FUNDS RUNNING OUT 


If we are to have urban renewal, we 
must have some public housing to pro- 
vide a means for relocating those of very 
low income whose homes are demol- 
ished. 

Our urban renewal programs are just 
now really getting up steam, and the 
funds available are running out swiftly. 
The demand for loan funds, and for 
capital grants under the program, has 
reached such proportions that the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency has had 
to ration allocations on a very limited 
basis among the various cities which are 
making detailed applications. 

In St. Louis we are launching several 
huge projects—the most recent has just 
been given the go-ahead—Kosciusko. 
Every city in the country has projects 
in the works—underway or about to be- 
gin—of the same type as this one and 
our Mill Creek and Plaza projects. This 
legislation, by providing the funds to 
help cover the difference between site 
acquisition costs, which are very high, 
and the receipts from sale of the rede- 
velopment area land to private develop- 
ers, at prices enabling them to build and 
operate the new facilities at a profit, 
will make possible a great expansion of 
urban renewal. 

Mr. Eisenhower says the idea is fine, 
but the money provided is too much. I 
do not agree. Iam afraid he does not get 
around to the slum areas of our cities 
and see the extent of the problem. 

HAS PRESIDENT SEEN EXTENT OF NEED? 


Nor has he seemed to be aware of 
the needs in rehousing those who are 
displaced by urban renewal or by new 
highway projects. And he certainly has 
not seemed to be very much concerned 
over the frightfully neglected need of 
providing reasonably priced, privately 
run nursing homes for the aged or chron- 
ically ill under FHA, as this bill proposes. 
It is an outstanding program, and will 
make possible the elimination of so many 
of the firetraps now being operated as 
private nursing homes. 


PREVENTING RECESSION FORECLOSURES UNDER 
FHA 

Another provision of this bill which I 
want to emphasize, and I believe this 
will be of interest to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who preceded me, is one 
that will not cost Uncle Sam a cent but 
which will avoid a repetition of the ex- 
treme hardship which was visited upon 
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many FHA-insured homeowners during 
the 1957-58 recession which still hangs 
on in many areas despite rising produc- 
tion. 

I am referring to a provision cospon- 
sored by Chairman Rains and myself and 
others on the Housing subcommittee to 
prevent widespread foreclosure actions 
on FHA-insured mortgages against 
homeowners about to lose their homes 
as a result of temporary unemployment. 

As the law now stands, the lending in- 
stitution, in case of default by the pur- 
chaser, has to foreclose and sell the 
property in order to exercise its right 
to any indemnity under FHA insurance. 
Under our amendment, the lender is en- 
couraged to hold off on foreclosure, and 
in extreme cases the FHA can pay off 
the mortgage, take it over, and work out 
arrangements for future payments by 
the homeowner, so that he can retain 
his home during a recession and stay in 
it and then pay off his indebtedness 
when he gets back to work. 

This would bring FHA procedures, in 
this situation, into line with those of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

LOGICAL IMPROVEMENTS IN TESTED PROGRAMS 


These are some of the things we are 
setting out to do in this legislation. Most 
of it is not new. None of it is revolu- 
tionary. None of it is extreme or experi- 
mental or untested. It is not wasteful. 
It is substantially the same housing pro- 
gram we have carried out year after year 
since 1949 with some modifications, some 
improvements, some changes as expe- 
rience under the old programs showed 
the way to better administration or bet- 
ter techniques. 

SAME GROUPS OPPOSED ALL NEW DEAL PROGRAMS 


The improvements have come slowly, 
and only after the most thorough study 
and analysis. Those groups which op- 
pose this bill today opposed just about 
every single housing bill since 1949, yet 
many of those business interests which 
are so vehement in opposition to this 
bill have made millions upon millions 
of dollars as a result of the existence of 
the programs for helping America’s mil- 
lions of families to rent or buy decent 
homes at prices they can afford. 

They are largely the same groups 
which opposed every forward-looking 
proposal from the earliest New Deal 
days onward. I wonder if they ever 
bother to go back and read some of their 
old propaganda and lobbying material. 
They would blush in shame if they did, 
It is 23 years since these groups are 
warning that the then brand-new social 
security law would destroy free enter- 
prise in America. It is 23 years since 
the Republican Party in its 1936 plat- 
form promised to repeal social security. 
And in all of those 23 years we have 
been hearing the same scare predictions 
from the same groups on so much leg- 
islation that it has become a meaning- 
less shout of “wolf, wolf” and no one 
really pays much attention anymore. 

It is too bad that self-appointed 
spokesmen for the business community 
and the free enterprise system have 
made so many foolishly frantic warn- 
ings of doom over every piece of social 
welfare legislation of the past 25 years. 
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As a result they would not be able to 
succeed today in convincing the public 
of actual danger if a situation should 
arise where they were really right. They 
have cried doom so often, on such flimsy 
fears, that most voters now assume the 
right thing to do is the opposite of what 
these doom-seers suggest. 


THE “RADICALISM” OF ROBERT A. TAFT 


Many of the people and interests op- 
posing this bill contributed generously 
to the $1 million fund for the erection 
of the Robert A. Taft Memorial Bell 
Tower on the Capitol Grounds. They 
did this as a monument to their ideal of 
a responsible legislator representing the 
conservative viewpoint. Like my chair- 
man mentioned before me, I am at a loss 
to understand how they could not op- 
pose so strenuously all of the housing 
program which Senator Taft helped to 
write into law. Presumably they believe 
that in that one area of legislation he 
was a wild-eyed radical, and irrespon- 
sible. As the Pennsylvania Dutch say- 
ing goes: “It wonders me.” 


SUBSTANTIALLY SAME AS LAST YEAR'S BILL 


Mr. Chairman, the record shows that 
S. 57 passed the Senate February 7 after 
extensive hearings and prolonged Sen- 
ate debate. Our Housing Subcommittee 
here in the House also conducted exten- 
Sive hearings, and we hammered out our 
bill in painstaking attention to every de- 
tail of the legislation. The House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee reported it 
out on February 27. It languished in 
the House Rules Committee until just 
last week. 

But this bill has been pending here 
much longer than since last February. 
We, on the Housing Subcommittee stud- 
jed this whole area of legislation with 
single-minded devotion during all of the 
85th Congress and we reported out last 
year a bill substantially similar in di- 
rection to this one. It failed of a two- 
thirds vote in the House under the spe- 
cial procedures in effect at the time the 
bill was brought up for a vote. But a 
clear majority of the Members of the 
House last year voted for it and were 
disappointed at its failure to pass. It 
is interesting to recall that many of the 
Members last year who comprised the 
slightly more than one-third who voted 
against it are no longer Members of 
the House. The voters of this country 
had this bill in mind, among several 
major pieces of legislation, when they 
voted for an overwhelmingly liberal ma- 
jority in the 86th Congress. 

EFFECTIVE LAW MUST INCLUDE ALL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Chairman, now we are faced with 
the responsibility of making good on the 
trust placed in us by the voters last No- 
vember. This bill is a keystone of prog- 
ress for America. We can tolerate no 
further delay in putting these programs 
into effect, or back into effect, as the 
case may be. This bill must be passed. 
And to be effective, it must be passed 
substantially in the form in which we 
drafted it in the Subcommmittee on 
Housing; any bill stripped of these major 
provisions will not do. 

I do not say that in any sense of ar- 
rogance. Certainly every Member of 
the House is entitled to his own views— 
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his own personal opinion —on every pro- 
vision of this legislation. Admittedly 
some of the provisions of this bill have 
been controversial ever since the ear- 
liest days of the New Deal when FHA 
began. But let us discuss these issues on 
their merits, rather than on scare slo- 
gans of budget buster, or socialism, or 
hobgoblins dredged up out of a fiscal 
Halloween. 
DIFFERENCES OF DEGREE 


The main difference between this bill 
and the administration’s proposals in 
the same field is that while the admin- 
istration has given lipservice to every 
goal we seek to achieve it has demurred 
over spending the money to do as much 
as must be done to make these goals 
achievable. That is all. It is only a dis- 
pute over degree, not over fundamentals. 
Mr. Eisenhower, and his advisers in the 
area of housing legislation, are great be- 
lievers in more and better housing for 
all, I’m sure, but their approach is much 
like that of the Pharaoh who ordered the 
slaves to make bricks without straw. 
The funds authorized in this bill for 
loans, or in most cases merely for loan 
guarantees, are the vital ingredients of 
any successful private enterprise attack 
on our housing needs. The relatively 
small grants included in the bill—the so- 
called subsidies for urban renewal and so 
on—will come back to Uncle Sam, along 
with the loans, many times over in high- 
er tax receipts resulting from improved 
economic conditions and real estate 
values. 

It is disgraceful that many prospec- 
tive home purchasers today have to pay 
near usury to get loans. It is tragic 
that the money market generally is so 
tight that even Uncle Sam has to pay 
over 4 percent to borrow necessary funds 
on the best security which exists in this 
whole world—the faith of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, 

EXCESSIVE RATES OF INTEREST 


Let us stop moaning that low interest 
loans for college dormitories or for 
rental housing for the elderly and for 
other types of housing will cost money 
because of the Government adverse in- 
terest rate situation, and instead use 
our brains in a democracy to see how 
we can pull down the exhorbitant in- 
terest rates our Government is now 


paying, 

No bank, or building and loan, en- 
joying great prosperity on its lending 
operations seems to be very concerned 
over the frightful cost to all taxpayers 
in this country as a result of the ever- 
increasing interest rates on the national 
debt. When some of these institutions 
now oppose low-rate loans to nonprofit 
organizations for housing the elderly, 
and tell us this will bankrupt the coun- 
try, I just wonder to myself why an 
$8 billion annual charge against Uncle 
Sam for interest on the national debt 
does not seem to bother them at all. 

Is it because of the fact that the high- 
er the interest rates Uncle Sam must 
pay, the higher the profits to the stock- 
holders of our financial institutions? 

I think the question answers itself. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 
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Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time merely to correct what I 
think was a wrong answer on the part 
of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rains]. If I understood the gentleman 
correctly, he said that the FHA has a 
profit of some five or six hundred mil- 
lion dollars to the Government, 

Mr. RAINS. Yes. That was made 
off the insurance premiums which the 
people paid and, as I remember it off- 
hand, it is over $700 million. 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is about cor- 
rect. It is $392 million. But we all 
know that is not a profit to the Govern- 
ment. That is part of the mutual guar- 
antee fund and the Government cannot 
touch it. 

Mr. RAINS. I did not say that the 
Government could take it out. I said 
it had not cost the Government any 
money and it is a profit to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. YOUNGER. It is not a profit to 
the Government. That fund cannot be 
touched by the Government, and the 
gentleman knows that. It is part of the 
mutual guarantee fund. 

Mr. RAINS. It is part of the guarantee 
fund on mortgages that have already 
been paid off, and there is no further lia- 
bility on those mortgages. We have in 
this bill the right to cut that amount, if 
the Administrator wants to cut it. 

Mr, YOUNGER. Under the law, as I 
understand it, they have to refund to the 
borrowers when they pay off the loan 
that portion of the mutual fund that is 
not used in their guarantee. I just 
checked that and I think that is true. 
That fund must remain there. The 
only thing you can say is that it is self- 
supporting. It has been a wonderful 
program. But I did not want the Mem- 
bers of the Committee to understand 
that this is a Federal Government profit 
because it is not a profit to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. RAINS. Allright. I will give you 
an example. You remember the HOLC, 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes. I worked for 
them for many years. 

Mr. RAINS. My committee happened 
to wind that one up. We turned into 
the Treasury of the United States $30 
million profit. The gentleman does not 
deny that, does he? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I do not deny that 
you turned in $30 million, but bear in 
mind that the HOLC never paid $1 of 
dividends on their stock for a long time. 
They had free money from the Treas- 
ury; $300 million of free money plus 
expenses in the first year. 

Mr. RAINS. That may be true, but 
the statement still stands that these 
housing programs, that people are put- 
ting their fingers on and saying that 
they are spending programs, are not 
costing the Government any money. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. YOUNGER. That I agree with. 
I did not want the impression to get 
out that this fund, which is the mutual 
guarantee fund of the FHA, belongs to 
the Government, because it does not. 

Mr. RAINS. I differ with the gentle- 
man about that. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of S. 57, as amended, which 
is now before the House. This bill 
would extend the life of a number of 
our vital programs in the field of 
housing and urban renewal, and make 
many important improvements in the 
operation of these programs. 

Mr. Chairman, this country, through 
the foresight and initiative of the Con- 
gress, now has a far-reaching program 
designed to maintain a healthy home- 
building industry, help satisfy the hous- 
ing needs of the Nation, and rebuild the 
blighted areas of our urban communi- 
ties. While some areas of special need 
are not yet adequately served and some 
problems remain unresolved, we have 
established the basic machinery for 
achieving the goal set forth in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949: “the realization, as 
soon as feasible of a decent home and 
a suitable living environment for every 
American family.” 

Under these programs, we have been 
making progress in meeting our most 
pressing housing needs. However, much 
remains to be done. The Bureau of the 
Census reports that there are still 4 
million dilapidated dwelling units in our 
inventory—about the same number as in 
1950. Many other units lack adequate 
facilities or are in slum neighborhoods. 
We cannot relax our efforts to solve the 
housing problems of the Nation. 

In fact, this is a particularly oppor- 
tune time to step up our attack on slums 
and to improve housing standards. We 
have been hearing for many years that 
the early 1960’s would be a period of 
slack in housing demand because of the 
low birth rates in the 1930’s. Right now, 
there are fewer persons in the prime 
family-forming age bracket, 18-24 
years, than there were 20 years ago. In 
a few years, however, this will change 
dramatically when those born in the 
postwar baby boom come of age. In 
the late 1960’s, the housing market will 
be under tremendous pressure. We 
must make every effort to accomplish 
as much as possible in replacing sub- 
standard housing before that time. 

One of the most urgent measures con- 
tained in this bill is the provision of ad- 
ditional grant funds for the urban re- 
newal program. The funds previously 
authorized for this purpose are virtually 
exhausted. Altogether, $1,326 million of 
the total $1,350 million provided has now 
been committed, and a substantial back- 
log of applications has built up. 

As the grant authority was used up 
last year, the administration took it 
upon itself to institute a rationing sys- 
tem based on an arbitrary population 
formula. This caused the withdrawal of 
more than $200 million of applications 
to the Urban Renewal Administration. 
In spite of this, there still remained an 
official backlog of $185 million at the 
end of 1958. Testimony received by the 
Subcommittee on Housing indicates that 
the true backlog, taking into account the 
applications which were withdrawn and 
held back by the rationing system, is 
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approximately $460 million. In addi- 
tion to this, the Urban Renewal Admin- 
istration estimates that about $240 mil- 
lion will be applied for before June 30, 
1959. This is a total requirement of 
about $700 million by the end of the 
current fiscal year. 

Beyond that, a survey taken by the 
American Municipal Association and the 
U.S. conference of mayors found that the 
responding communities plan to file ap- 
plications for at least $469 million during 
calendar 1959 and another $516 million 
in 1960. 

The funds provided in S. 57, as 
amended, are in line with these present 
and prospective requirements. The bill 
would increase the existing capital grant 
authorization by $500 million upon 
enactment and an additional $500 mil- 
lion on July 1, 1959, and July 1, 1960— 
a total of $1.5 billion. 

In spite of the fact that the authoriza- 
tion provided for urban renewal is clearly 
a minimum amount, the opponents of 
the bill claim that we cannot afford 
even this. I would like to put this au- 
thorization in its proper perspective. 
The Department of Labor has calcu- 
lated that in 1965, our gross national 
product will reach $560 billion—fully 
$100 billion more than our present rate 
of output. It is imperative that we 
plan now that some part of that increase 
go toward eliminating slums and re- 
lieving poverty. Just as businessmen so 
wisely invest billions of dollars every year 
in modernizing their plant and equip- 
ment, we must plan to invest in the im- 
provement of our great social assets, the 
cities. Poverty in the midst of plenty 
should be a source of deep concern to 
every one of us today; we cannot allow 
it to persist into the even greater Amer- 
ica of future years. Truly, the question 
is not whether the amounts provided 
here are too much, but whether they are 
too little. 

In addition to extending the urban 
renewal program, this bill would make 
improvements to insure the maximum 
benefits from this investment. I would 
like to mention some of them briefly. 

First, the Housing Administrator 
would be authorized to accept as local 
grants-in-aid, public improvements and 
facilities built within 5 years prior to 
the grant contract, provided that these 
improvements fit into the approved 
community renewal program. This 
would make it possible for the local gov- 
ernment to proceed at once with urgent- 
ly needed projects without waiting for 
Federal recognition of an urban renewal 
project, and yet not lose the credit for 
it to which it should be entitled. 

Second, the bill would also assist urban 
colleges and universities in expanding 
and improving their facilities to meet 
the ever-growing demand for higher 
education. It would do this by waiving 
the predominantly residential require- 
ment in urban renewal areas where the 
land is to be made available to educa- 
tional institutions. Also, expenditures 
by such institutions for land in urban 
renewal areas would be made eligible as 
local grants-in-aid. 

Third, testimony received by the sub- 
committee also indicated that many 
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cities, in order to obtain the greatest 
benefit from their urban renewal efforts, 
need more leeway in clearing and rede- 
veloping nonresidential areas. While 
the basic objective of the urban renewal 
program is the elimination of residential 
blight, latitude is needed to meet the 
needs of comprehensive overall plans. 
As a result, this bill would increase the 
proportion of future urban renewal grant 
funds which may be used for nonresiden- 
tial exception projects from 10 percent 
of the total to 20 percent. Also, to fa- 
cilitate the administration of these funds, 
the bill would eliminate the present re- 
quirement that such areas contain a sub- 
stantial number of slum or blighted 
dwellings. 

Another provision of the bill would give 
more equitable treatment to persons dis- 
placed by Government action. At pres- 
ent, only families displaced by the local 
renewal agency or by a program of code 
enforcement or voluntary rehabilitation 
are eligible for these payments. As a 
result, a family in an urban renewal area 
who is displaced by other government 
action, such as the building of a highway, 
is not eligible. The bill would correct 
this by making any family displaced by 
government action in a renewal area 
eligible for relocation payments. Also, 
the maximum amount of such payments 
would be increased from $100 to $200 for 
displaced families and individuals and 
from $2,500 to $3,000 for business. While 
actual payments in most instances are 
substantially below the maximum, testi- 
mony received by the subcommittee 
showed that the existing ceilings worked 
hardships in some localities. 

This bill would also extend the highly 
successful urban planning assistance 
program, under which the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency is authorized to 
make grants to small communities and to 
metropolitan and regional planning 
agencies for area-wide studies. These 
grants can cover up to 50 percent of the 
cost of such plans. When this program 
was established by the Housing Act of 
1954, $10 million was authorized, of 
which $9,025,000 has been appropri- 
ated. These funds are nearly exhausted, 
and the present bill would authorize an 
additional $10 million to be appropriated 
for this purpose. 

Another important improvement in 
our urban renewal program which the 
bill would make is the provision to facil- 
itate the use of urban renewal sites for 
low-rent housing. To achieve this, S. 57 
would accept the tax exemption, which 
the community is required to grant low- 
rent housing, in lieu of the requirement 
that the local government pay one-third 
of the write-down on clearedland. Thus 
this land would be made available to 
local housing authorities at the same 
written-down value as if the land were 
sold to a private bidder, but without re- 
quiring the double subsidy of both tax 
exemption and a portion of the land cost. 
These and other measures of this bill 
would make the urban renewal program 
smoother working and more fruitful. 

Even more basic is the need for re- 
housing families of low income who are 
displaced from slums. Since many of 
these families cannot afford decent pri- 
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vate housing, they must be aided by the 
Government if urban renewal is to be 
meaningful. To do this, the bill would 
extend the program of Federal assist- 
ance to low-rent housing. Without this, 
new activity under that program will 
come to a halt on June 30 of this year 
although the need for low-rent housing 
will continue or even expand as our 
cities intensify their efforts to eliminate 
blight. 

Low-rent housing and urban renewal 
are inseparable. If we are to improve 
our cities and clear slums, we must make 
provision for the rehousing of families 
who will be displaced. In addition to 
the basic humanitarian need to relieve 
the effects of extreme poverty, there is a 
very specific moral obligation to those 
evicted by Government action. More- 
over, it is imperative as a practical mat- 
ter that adequate housing be made avail- 
able, or displaced families of low-income 
will simply be forced into other blighted 
areas. To the extent that this is allowed 
to happen, urban renewal is little more 
than an empty gesture. 

One of our most important housing 
programs, Mr, Chairman, the FHA mort- 
gage insurance operation, is faced with 
an immediate crisis due to the virtual 
exhaustion of its insurance authoriza- 
tion. Since last fall, FHA has avoided 
issuing commitments to insure in cases 
where the buyer was not yet known and 
instead it has issued agreements to in- 
sure. These agreements can be con- 
verted into commitments upon applica- 
tion by the holder, provided that FHA 
has insurance authorization available. A 
shutdown in new commitment activity 
is imminent because the statutory ceiling 
on insurance authorization has nearly 
been reached. When that occurs, the 
program will be restricted to operating 
solely on such authority as can be re- 
captured through repayments of loans 
and expiration and cancellation of com- 
mitments. This will be far too little for 
the current high rate of operations. 
Failure to act promptly on this legisla- 
tion will seriously interfere with the pri- 
vate home building market. 

The bill would also provide more liberal 
terms to families who buy homes under 
the FHA program. Minimum downpay- 
ment requirements for homes valued at 
more than $13,500 would be substantially 
lowered. Existing law requires a family 
buying a home under FHA to make a 
downpayment equal to 3 percent of value 
up to $13,500, plus 15 percent of the next 
$2,500 of value, and 30 percent of any 
amount over $16,000. S. 57, as amended, 
would retain the requirement of 3 per- 
cent on the first $13,500, but above that, 
it would lower the downpayment to 10 
percent of the next $4,500 of value, plus 
25 percent of any amount over $18,000. 

The maximum amount of mortgage 
which FHA can currently insure on one- 
and two-family homes is $20,000, no mat- 
ter what the valuation is. This bill 
would raise that ceiling to $25,000, thus 
lowering the cash equity requirement on 
the larger homes which many growing 
families need. 

These more liberal provisions on 
downpayments and maximum mortgage 
amount would apply both to FHA’s basic 
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section 203 program and to sales housing 
in urban renewal areas built under sec- 
tion 220. 

In addition, the maximum loan ma- 
turity under section 203 would be ex- 
tended from 30 to 35 years. While the 
use of this maximum term depends on 
the desire of the home buyer and the 
approval of the lender, it can be of stra- 
tegic importance in enabling a potential 
buyer to qualify for a loan by reducing 
the housing expense-to-income ratio. 
Longer maturities have proven an attrac- 
tive feature in the programs of urban 
renewal relocation housing under sec- 
tion 221 and sales-type cooperative hous- 
ing under section 213, each of which 
allows terms up to 40 years. 

Another important improvement in 
the FHA program would benefit trade-in 
housing. At present, a builder or real 
estate dealer who takes a house in trade 
can obtain a loan on that home equal 
to only 85 percent of the amount avail- 
able to an actual home buyer. As a re- 
sult, when this home is resold, a new 
mortgage must be given and a new set 
of closing costs is incurred. This bill 
would allow a nonoccupant owner to 
close an FHA loan in the full amount 
available to an actual buyer, provided 
that 15 percent of the proceeds of the 
loan are placed in escrow to be applied 
to the loan in the event that the home 
has not been sold in 18 months. Under 
this method, the builder or dealer, when 
he finds a buyer for the home, can trans- 
fer the loan already written and thus 
avoids duplicate closing costs. Since a 
large and growing proportion of today’s 
home buyers: are already homeowners, 
and must dispose of one unit when they 
purchase another, this less expensive 
way of handling trade-ins will contribute 
greatly to the efficiency of the housing 
market. 

A more effective cooperative housing 
program would result from the provi- 
sions of this bill. At present, FHA-in- 
sured mortgages on cooperative housing 
are limited to 90 percent of replacement 
cost, except. that those with 50 percent 
or more veterans can have mortgages up 
to 95 percent of replacement cost. S. 57, 
as amended, would increase these ratios 
to 97 percent and 100 percent respec- 
tively. In the case of cooperatives for 
veterans, this would extend to them the 
a benefits available under the GI 
bill. 

Another improvement in the coopera- 
tive housing program would be the estab- 
lishment of the mutual form of mort- 
gage insurance, similar to that under 
section 203. This would recognize the 
fact that cooperative housing is not 
rental housing, but -homeownership, 
identical in principle with the section 
203 program. Under this provision, 
families buying their homes under sec- 
tion 213 would be eligible to receive 
whatever part of their insurance 
premiums is not actually needed by FHA 
in the operation of the program. 

Cooperative housing would also be 
aided by the provision which authorizes 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion to purchase $75 million of loans in- 
sured under section 213. At the same 
time, the bill would extend the require- 
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ment that FNMA purchases under this 
and other special assistance operations 
be made at par. 

A matter of basic importance to the 
housing market is the amendment to 
the statutory provisions which state 
the purpose of FNMA's secondary mar- 
ket operation. This bill would add the 
phrase, “aiding in the stabilization of 
the mortgage market.” Perhaps no 
single factor is more important in the 
instability which we have seen in home 
building than the fluctuations which 
have occurred in the flow of funds to 
home mortgages. Smoothing the sharp 
changes in mortgage lending will help 
builders and lenders to operate more 
efficiently and thereby serve the home 
buying public better. 

An important new program would be 
provided by S. 57 to help solve a serious 
and growing problem—that of housing 
elderly persons. At present, limited aid 
is extended through the FHA renial 
housing program. While this is a 
worthwhile effort, the high interest 
rates and limited terms on these mort- 
gages make it impossible to provide units 
at rentals which most older persons can 
afford. In fact, projects built under 
FHA frequently require initial cash pay- 
ments, or founders fees, of several thou- 
sand dollars, plus substantial monthly 
rent. 

To make it possible for housing to be 
built which can be rented to older per- 
sons of limited income, this bill would 
establish a loan fund for which $100 
million is authorized to be appropriated. 
These loans would cover up to 98 per- 
cent of the cost of the project, and 
would be made for terms up to 50 years, 
at an interest rate of 34 percent. This 
extended term and reduced interest rate 
would make it possible to build units to 
rent for as much as $20 a month less 
than is possible under the present FHA 
program. 

This aid is sorely needed. The hous- 
ing conditions of our older families com- 
pare unfavorably with those of younger 
persons, The Bureau of the Census re- 
ports that 29 percent of our older fami- 
lies live in homes which are dilapidated 
or lack adequate plumbing. This pro- 
portion is half again higher than that 
for families headed by persons under 65 
years of age—where the proportion is 
19 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not cover every 
aspect of this bill since other speakers 
have discussed it and emphasized the 
features which I have not covered. 
However, I do want to say that the 
whole range of measures in this bill are 
designed to expand residential construc- 
tion and to make our towns and cities 
better places in which to live. All of 
these measures—urban renewal grants, 
the extension of low-rent housing, and 
the stimulation of private home build- 
ing—make up a coordinated attack on 
slums and a comprehensive program to 
improve the housing conditions of the 
American people. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. I appreciate the 
information the gentieman is giving the 
committee on the number of urban re- 
newal applications, but I am sure you 
realize that many of the applications do 
not qualify, and therefore there is no 
final commitment made on them; for 
instance, that the planning stages indi- 
cate they have not a workable program 
or that the city has not got the one- 
third contribution of the two-thirds 
cost. So, therefore, the figures the gen- 
tleman is reading are evidently not net 
at all; the gentleman is reading the 
gross figures. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
answer the gentleman as follows. The 
Urban Renewal Administration itself ad- 
mits that there is a backlog of $219 mil- 
lion. The U.S. Conference of Mayors 
and the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, through answers to questionnaires 
sent them and based on information 
from these groups indicate that there 
will be a backlog of some $700 million 
by June 30, 1959, for this urban renewal 
program. 

I point this out because I think it is 
extremely important to weigh carefully 
the job that has to be done and the 
amount of money that it takes to do the 
job before we come to any fast conclu- 
sion or decision that the dollar amount 
requested in this bill is excessive. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few 
words about public housing. I think it 
is clear to most of us that unless the 
Congress acts on this measure before 
us, on this committee bill, that the pub- 
lic housing program will expire, it will 
be dead. The committee bill, the bill 
under consideration at the present time, 
is the only bill that would extend public 
housing. The so-called Herlong bill and 
the administration bill—and they are 
one and the same to all intents and pur- 
poses—would kill public housing. 

Mr. Chairman, the objective of public 
housing is very simple. It is to furnish 
decent shelter to families whose incomes 
are too low for private housing. There 
is nobody on the committee, so far as I 
know, who is in favor of public housing 
per se. But we do believe that until pri- 
vate enterprise can do the job, there is 
obviously a need for public housing, and 
that need simply has to be met. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very interesting 
that the administration itself, which 
would kill public housing, admits that 
there is an overwhelming need for it. I 
quote from page 28 of the committee 
report which says: 

The administration itself concedes that 
approximately half of the families displaced 
by urban renewal, highway construction, and 
other public activities cannot be rehoused 
except in public housing because of their low 
incomes. This is clearly shown in the fol- 
lowing table which presents estimates by the 
administration. 


At the proper time, Mr. Chairman, 
I shall ask unanimous consent to include 
as part of my remarks that table on page 
28 of the committee report. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
one further thing concerning what the 
gentleman from California and his col- 
leagues have presented. They say, “We 
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are not trying to kill public housing, be- 
cause there are 100,000 units or so in 
the pipeline.” As a matter of fact, they 
know that that does not answer the 
argument that public housing is being 
killed. The fact is that these 100,000 
units that are in the so-called pipeline 
are committed to a particular geo- 
graphical area. They are practically in 
being. The units that are contained in 
the bill before us are units that are not 
committed. They are units which will 
be made available for the placement of 
families who have been displaced by ur- 
ban renewal projects and by other gov- 
ernmental activities that will take place 
in the months and in the years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a tremendously 
important distinction. I repeat, Mr. 
Chairman, the 100,000 units that the 
gentleman on my right referred to are 
committed units, while the units in the 
bill are, of course, uncommitted units. 
There is the vast difference. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me com- 
ment briefly on the charge that this bill 
is inflationary. The chairman of our 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Rars], has made it clear, I 
think, that the impact of the Rains bill, 
the committee bill, on the President’s 
budget for the next fiscal year will be 
less than $100 million. Mr. Chairman, 
the President’s budget that we have re- 
ferred to is approximately $77 billion. 
The impact on that budget, as far as 
this bill is concerned, would be less than 
$100 million. And this is supposed to be 
the great ogre of inflation. Ido not be- 
lieve it. But I would say this. Even if 
it were, and to the extent that the bill is 
inflationary, the funds, nevertheless, 
must be made available by approving 
the committee bill. Isay this because it 
will cost far more to do the job later on, 
Mr. Chairman, if we do not approve the 
bill that is before us today. If we adopt 
the Herlong substitute, which is, of 
course, the great play that is before us, 
there will be a far greater danger of in- 
flation later on when our economy, years 
hence, will be something to the tune of 
$100 billion a year greater in terms of 
gross national product. That is the 
time when the burden with respect to 
urban renewal and the other areas 
touched upon in this bill would be far 
greater and far more difficult to carry, if 
we do not take the steps that are in the 
committee bill before us today. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge passage of S. 57, the Housing Act 
of 1959, as reported by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. The 
housing crisis demands our immediate 
attention and constructive action. 

A conscientious and honest appraisal 
of the Nation’s housing needs will allow 
no compromise; anything less than the 
program provided in the $2.1 billion 
omnibus housing bill would be entirely 
unacceptable to me. Any bill or pro- 
gram which scuttles public housing is 
unconscionable. 

Slum clearance, urban renewal proj- 
ects, college housing, housing for the 
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elderly, and authority for 35,000 new 
public housing units a year for 4 years, 
represent a constructive and vitally 
needed program. It is not too ambi- 
tious; it only begins to meet the mini- 
mum standards we should set for Amer- 
ican living. 

Countless Americans now merely ex- 
ist in substandard dwellings. Housing 
conditions in my own congressional dis- 
trict are deplorable. I have thousands 
of letters in my files describing intol- 
erable living quarters—rodent infested, 
dilapidated, unheated, overcrowded. 
More than a million people must rely 
on the help of our Federal Government 
for public housing; they can afford 
nothing else; they have no hope of own- 
ing a home of their own, and they can- 
not pay the high rentals of the better 
apartment buildings. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that our President, who 
promised us a good housing program, 
should now recommend only that the 
Federal Housing Administration be 
given increased authority to insure FHA 
housing loans and that he should ignore 
completely the needs of the unfortunate 
whose housing needs can be met only 
by the building of new public housing 
units for many years to come. 

Our older citizens, whose only income 
is social security payments or a small 
pension or annuity, are entitled to our 
sympathetic consideration. High liv- 
ing costs, increased medical expenses, 
leave them very little toward rent pay- 
ments. In their last years, when they 
should have a little comfort, they are 
deprived of decent living quarters be- 
cause they cannot afford them. Our 
great and rich Nation can afford to help 
these older persons who are in desperate 
need of a small apartment which would 
furnish them at least a minimum of 
comfort and a place they can call 
“home.” 

Poor housing conditions, slums, are 
breeding places of juvenile delinquency 
and crime. Those who object to S. 57, 
as amended by the House committee, on 
the ground of expense, should consider 
the bill as an investment in the youth 
of our Nation as well as in the general 
welfare of our people. The child who 
is reared in clean and attractive sur- 
roundings has a much better start to- 
ward respectable adulthood than the 
child reared in a miserable tenement. 

As I stated before, let us have the 
good housing legislation which the 
country needs. Let us, as Members of 
Congress, discharge the responsibility 
which rests upon us; let us have the 
courage to pass the Housing Act of 1959, 
as reported by the House committee; 
let us defeat any compromise which 
scuttles any part of the program set 
forth in the bill. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, after 
listening to the debate thus far, reading 
the report and analyzing the commit- 
tee bill and the Herlong substitute I am 
convinced that I should cast my lot with 
those supporting the substitute proposal. 
I support the substitute for a number of 
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reasons not the least of which is that 
it does not include 140,000 public hous- 
ing units as does the committee bill. 
It does, however, include an FHA 
martgage insurance program of housing 
for the elderly at a 5 percent maximum 
interest rate. It does include $100 mil- 
lion in 1959 and $250 million in each of 
the years 1960 and 1961 for the urban 
renewal program. I do regret that these 
capital grants will still be apportioned 
on a two-thirds Federal, one-third local 
participation. Frankly I would like to 
see more local participation to the ex- 
tent of at least 50 percent. The substi- 
tute also includes $200 million in addi- 
tional borrowing authority for college 
housing. 

All told the Herlong substitute as I 
understand it will involve an expendi- 
ture of $1.3 billion over the next 3 years 
compared to $3.7 billion in the commit- 
tee bill in the same period. 

Mr. Chairman, there are no hidden 
budget impacts in the Herlong bill—im- 
pacts that could obligate this Govern- 
ment until the year 2000. Personally I 
am a firm believer in the concept that 
we of the present generation should not 
foist our obligations and unpaid bills 
upon our children and their children. 

The committee bill is extravagant and 
much to costly and I will support the 
moderate approach as embodied in the 
Herlong bill. It provides for our basic 
housing needs in a manner which we 
can afford. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HresTanp], 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
think we are all agreed on several things. 
There are several parts of this legisla- 
tion that need renewal. The FHA in- 
surance authorization simply must be 
renewed. There are two or three other 
things that must be done, but further 
than that I have searched very hard 
to find justification for a giant omnibus 
bill. I have tried. This is an omnibus 
bill. It is very technical. Its basic ob- 
jective and our objective is to create 
more housing. Many of the items in 
the bill will have nothing to do with 
creating more housing. They are tech- 
nical and some of them can be adopted 
without great harm. But, a great many 
of them are not necessary. No need 
for them has been shown. I looked over 
the bills a little while ago and I had 
studied them thoroughly prior to the 
committee meeting. I found there are 
approximately 100 measures in the bill, 
Some 49 of those 100 have no justifica- 
tion—at least no justification for them 
has been shown. Some are outright ob- 
jectionable. In other words, we are en- 
acting, if we pass this committee bill, 
a great omnibus authorization withous 
proper need. There are some things 
that are needful and upon those we are 
agreed and we shall not argue about 
them. But, essentially the bill is infla- 
tionary—not for this month or this year, 
perhaps, but over the next number of 
years. It is my judgment that the 
major cause of our $12 billion deficit 
right now, aside from the smaller in- 
come, are the measures that we, in the 
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Congress, have adopted over the years, 
the year 1955, 1956, 1957 and for a long 
time prior thereto. So it is with several 
of the measures that are proposed in 
this bill; public housing, for instance, 
Theoretically, that does not cost the 
Treasury very much—immediately, some 
authorization money—but not too bad 
because this public housing is, as most 
people know, financed by the sale of 
municipal bonds. However, we do have 
the liability over the years of making 
up the difference between the rentals re- 
ceived and the cost of amortizing those 
bonds, and that amounts to an aver- 
age of $28.50 per month per unit. Over 
a 40- or 45-year period that adds up 
undeniably for the measure in this bill 
to over $3,700 million. 

For urban renewal, it is much the 
same in this way—these two measures 
are contract authorizations. They are 
the measures by which this Congress 
authorizes the agency to go ahead and 
make firm contracts. When the appro- 
priation committees come to consider 
each, year’s appropriation, they are 
bound to O. K. these contract authoriza- 
tions. We have been up against it again 
and again in this House when we tried 
to cut appropriation bills and could not, 
because they were authorized by law. 
The agencies had made firm contracts 
in advance and all the appropriation 
committees could do would be to say, 
“OK, we have to grant that because 
the Government has made those com- 
mitments.” I direct your attention to 
that. There is $114 billion contract au- 
thorization in the urban renewal section, 
$3,700,000 of contract authorization in 
the public housing section. We cannot 
get away from them. We shall have 
delegated that authority and Congress 
has no more control over those vast ex- 
penses. 

In this bill there will be $75 million 
for FNMA and $400 million for college 
housing. 

Those are the so-called back-door au- 
thorizations to the Treasury where the 
agency can draw on the Treasury with- 
out any further O. K. from this Con- 
gress. In other words, we have signed 
away the authorization control of ex- 
pense in excess of $5 billion. These pro- 
grams as they increase by law over the 
years certainly will be more and more 
inflationary. 

I have studied the proposed Herlong 
bill and I can assure you it is not a 
hatched up or entirely new bill; section 
after section after section of it was taken 
from or very slightly varied from the 
housing bills that have been previously 
proposed and adopted. It is not new, it is 
simply a modified version. I suggest that 
you turn to page 8180 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 14 where you will 
find a concise statement the gentleman 
from Florida has made of his bill sec- 
tion by section. It is just the same as 
the committee bill except that it adds 
this, or this, or this. I suggest that we 
consider the Herlong bill from that brief 
statement. In my judgment it is sound. 
The greatest part of it is noncontro- 
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versial. We all agree on the vast part 
of it. Only a little bit of it might be 
the subject of issue, and I suggest that 
if we do this we will do more for our 
country toward the creation of more 
housing than we can do in any other 
way. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CLEM MILLER]. 

Mr, CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, 
it is with great reluctance that Ias a new 
Member take the well of the House. I 


have been advised that everybody has 


made up his mind on this bill and there 
is no sense in talking to this House about 
this bill for that reason. But on the 
bare chance that there is one Member of 
this House who has not made up his mind 
on this bill I believe that I should present 
these facts. 

There is only one issue in this bill and 
that is the issue of public housing. 
There are three points I think we should 
raise in connection with publie housing. 
I would like to put this public housing 
in perspective. 

There are 13 million substandard 
homes in the United States today. 

We build 1,250,000 units of private 
housing in the United States every year. 
Of this amount there are only 25,000 
units of public housing in the United 
States. Two percent of the total build- 
ing in this country is public housing. At 
this rate of construction it would take 
from two to three hundred years to de- 
stroy the slums presently existing in the 
United States, two to three hundred 
years. In other words, what are we talk- 
ing about when we talk about public 
housing? We are talking about a drop 
in the bucket. That is point No. 1. Let 
us get public housing in perspective. 

Point No, 2: People say: “Oh, I am not 
interested in amounts; I am just inter- 
ested in the principle of the thing.” If 
it is principle you are interested in let 
me ask if there is any Member of this 
House who would be willing to see evicted 
from their home in America any citi- 
zen or family? I doubt very much if 
there is any Congressman who would 
willingly see any American family evicted 
from their home; yet, Mr. Chairman, 
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every year we are evicting 166,000 Ameri- 
can families as the result of our highway 
program, our urban renewal program, 
and other large Federal programs. 
Thirty-six thousand of these families 
need help finding homes. Where, Mr. 
Chairman, are these individuals to go? 

The Rains bill calls for 35,000 units. 
In other words, if we use every single 
one of the authorized public housing 
units, we will not satisfy the need of 
those who are displaced by our Federal 
programs. Thus, I would say to you, if 
it is a principle that we are talking- 
about, then the principle that we shall 
not evict without giving replacement 
housing is an important one and one 
which must not be lost sight of. 

Third. I might add those who are op- 
posed to public housing, to this miser- 
able drop in the bucket, have an obli- 
gation to this Congress and to the 
American people to tell us what they are 
going to put in its place. I ask every- 
one here before they vote on this bill, 
and before they vote against public 
housing to read the testimony of Mr. 
Carl A. Mitnick, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders before the 
Senate committee. In that testimony he 
admits that those opponents are bank- 
rupt in their opposition to public hous- 
ing. They must reconsider and come up 
with some good answers. Their oppo- 
sition, if accurately registered in this 
morning’s newspapers, saddens me be- 
cause he clearly indicated they do not 
have such good answers at the present 
time. 

Therefore, may I summarize by say- 
ing that public housing is a drop in the 
bucket of our needs, a pitiful 25,000 units 
against 1,250,000 to be built by private 
enterprise. There are 13 million sub- 
standard dwellings in the United States, 
and it would be 300 years before our 
slum clearance program would meet 
present needs. 

Secondly, and as a matter of principle, 
we have an obligation to house those 
individuals displaced by our Federal 
programs. 

And, thirdly, those who are opposed 
have the obligation to come up with 
some good answers in return for their 
opposition. 

Mr. Chairman, I include the follow- 
ing: 


Fact sheet, replacement housing, 1959 


Substandard nonfarm units In United States 


12,000, 000 


Number of public housing-built units per year since 1937 (total, 557,229) (Library of Congress official 
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r EEE cl pz ate 


on official U.S. 


25,000 
7, 100, 000 


441, 000 


Committed authorizations, under construction and contract as of Jan. 1, 1959 (Congressional Digest, 


March 1959 based on official U.S. figures) 


1 141,000 


Dwelling units authorized but uncommitted (Banking and Currency Committee, Housing Com- 


mittee staff) 


Dwelling units as provided in Rains bill over 4-year period (per year)..-...-.-..-.---..-----..--... 
Dwelling units needed per year as replacement for urban renewal, highway 

for 3 years) (administration testimony, p. 180, House hearings)? 
Replaced families eligible for public housing (49 8 (same source) 
lic housing (22 percent) (same source) 


Eligible families who will avail themselves of pu 


Dwelling units needed per year based on the increased urban renewal program (Witness William 


Wheaton, National Housing Conference, at p. 184 of House hearings). 
Eligible families who will use public housing based on this estimate. 


1 These units are not available for current and future programs as some witnesses would have us infer, (for example, 


Mr. Slusser at p. 34 of House hearings 
2 Lower 


1960, not future fiscal 1960, 1961, 1962. 


figures as supplied in Banking and Currency Committee Report No. 86 at p. 28, are for fiscal 1958, 1959, 


Conclusion to be drawn from above: No matter whether one uses the conservative figures of the administration 
or the more optimistic figures of Dr. Wheaton, the needed replacement units outnumber the units provided for by 


the Rains bill, 
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I further include the following state- 
ment: 


TESTIMONY OF Mr. Cart T. MITNICK, PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME 
BUILDERS, BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, ON HOUSING ACT 
or 1959, JANUARY 22-28, 1959 


Senator Javrrs. I notice you want no new 
public housing to be authorized. There is a 
backlog of some 22,000 units with respect to 
public housing, according to our figures. 
That backlog arises by virtue of the fact 
that reservations have been issued and ap- 
plications are in process for some 51,893 
units as against 30,009, which are available 
until June 30, 1959. Why do you feel that 
no new public housing units should be au- 
thorized? 

Mr. Mrrnick. Well, I think that we have 
presented our feeling many times. It is in 
our 1958 submission that we are opposed to 
public housing, and we stand on this. 
Senator CLARK. You haven't told us why, 
though. I think you should. I don't think 
you are entitled just to come in and say you 
are opposed to something without telling us 
why, 

Mr. Mrrnicx. I think at this time, Senator, 
® good look into the public housing ques- 
tion—the Senate should look into it very 
deeply. I really do. I believe this, for in- 
stance, last year there was proposed legis- 
lation to go into private communities and 
buy single lots, build. one- or two-family 
things right in there, the general system. 
Some of the things were asked for last year 
for local control with no explanation to the 
Government at all. I think this is too far 
gone. 

We believe in good housing for every 
American in all segments, 

Senator CLARK. I don't see how you can 
make that statement and oppose public 
housing. 

Mr. Mirnicx. If you will read our state- 
ment, we think it should be a local option. 

Senator CLank. I have read your state- 
ment. 

Mr. MrrNick. And that is where we think 
it should be. A town should be able to vote 
on it, if they want it or don't want it. 

Senator Javirs. Suppose the majority does 
not want it and the minority need it, shall 
we let the need go unmet? 

Mr. Mrrnicx. Well, this is certainly up to 
the Congress. We feel that we have pre- 
sented our stand, we have gone over this 
many, many times, sir. 

Senator Javits. In other words, if we think 
that a majority might not want it, but the 
minority needs it, we will have to make the 
decision. You are not going to help us by 
backing us, is that right? 

Mr. Mrrnicx, That is exactly correct. We 
think that the section 220 and section 221 
programs go a long way toward doing the 
job. 

Senator Crank. How many section 220 and 
section 221 projects have you participated 
in? 

Mr. Mrrxick. None. 

Senator CLARK. How many has your asso- 
ciation participated in? 

Mr. Mrrnicx. I wouldn't be able to answer 
that. 

Senator CLARK. The answer is practically 
none. 

Mr. Mrrnick. Yes, Senator; I would like 
to answer that further, if I may, by saying 
that if some of the regulations in the sec- 
tion 220 and the section 221, which we have 
recommended, if this Congress will pass 
them, you will see a lot of urban renewal 
started. There are so many ways that make 
it almost impossible for the builder to do 
them under the present law. 

Senator CLARK. I agree with that. 
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Senator PRrOXMIRE. Before we get away 
completely from this public housing discus- 
sion don't you consider it inconsistent to 
support urban renewal on the one hand 
and to oppose public housing on the other? 
Aren't you saying that you can breathe in 
but you can't breathe out? 

Mr. Mrrnicx. No. 

Senator Proxmire. Let me ask you what 
you would do about relocation. What would 
you do about people who were driven out 
of their homes by urban renewal? Where 
do you locate them? 

Mr. MrrNick. 1 don't think public hous- 
ing is the answer. 

Senator CLARK. What is, then, Mr. Mitnick? 

You are in the unfortunate position of 
having three committee members here who 
don't agree with you. You have some 
friends but they are not here. 

Mr. Mrryick. I sure wish you would send 
for them. 

I think that urban renewal should be 
made so that it takes care of this thing. 
When you say you displace people, certainly 
you should provide in your urban renewal 
for taking care of them. 

Senator CLank. It is in the law that you 
have to furnish them with safe and sanitary 
homes. How can you furnish a low-income 
family without public housing? That is the 
question he is asking you. 

Mr. Mrrnick. Our idea on public housing 
is that it is much too expensive. When you 
say reasonably replace them. You can't do 
it with public housing—that is our opinion. 
It costs too much. It costs the taxpayer 
too much. 

Senator CLARK. Certainly you are entitled 
to your opinion, even though not many of 
us, I think, including Senator SPARKMAN, 
would be apt to agree with you. But I do 
think that you have to come up with an 
answer to Senator Proxmrme’s question be- 
cause your recommendation E on page 4 in 
opposition to public housing seems to us to 
be diametrically opposed to your recommen- 
dation F in fayor of highway and grant 
funds. The testimony which has been ad- 
duced before this committee in the last 
week or 10 days, that has been adduced be- 
fore this committee on many trips it has 
taken in the fleld during the last 2 years, is 
that you cannot possibly comply with the 
requirement of furnishing relocated families 
of low income with a safe and sanitary home 
unless you build additional units of publie 
housing. The testimony from experts in the 
field here yesterday was that there is a need 
just from relocation programs for 250,000 
additional units of public housing in the 
next 4 years. I would be happy to have you 
rebut that. 

Mr. Mrrnick, We have reports that there 
are many places in this country where you 
have vacant public housing. 

Senator CLARK. If you have any such re- 
ports in statistical form we would be happy 
to have you present them for the record. 

Mr. Mirnickx. I would be glad to submit 
them. 

Senator CLank. We have no such evidence 
before the committee at this moment and 
we have had witness after witness from the 
mayors and from the public housing ad- 
ministrators throughout the country come 
in and tell us that that is not the fact. So, 
if you have any adverse evidence we would 
cerainly like to have it. 

Mr. Mrrnick. I would certainly be pleased 
to give it to you, and we will. 
* * * . . 

Senator CLARK. Thank you very much. 

Could I return for a moment to sections 
220 and 221? Since you are keeping such a 
close look on urban renewal and on public 
housing can you tell us whether I am cor- 
rect in stating that sections 220 and 221 
have been almost entirely ineffective in help- 
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ing with the relocation problem in the area 
east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio River and the Mason-Dixon line? 

Mr. Mitnick. No; I wouldn't say that. 

Senator CrarK. Do you know how many 

starts there have been under section 221 in 
that area? 

Mr. Mrrnicx. I know people that are build- 
ing them. I couldn't tell you how many, 
sir, 

Senator CILAnK. The testimony before this 
committee indicates only 46 have been com- 
pleted, and that there are practically no 
displaced families living in any of those 
projects. Would that startle you? 

Mr. Mrrnicx. No, I am not startled be- 
cause I said before if your law is made what 
we think would be the proper law that you 
can multiply this many times. : 

Senator CLank. You think if we relaxed 
the requirements under sections 220 and 221 
that the homebuilders might come in and 
give us some real help? 7 

Mr. Mrrnicx. Yes, sir; and I can answe 
for one homebuilder who would be glad to 
go in there. 

Senator CLARK. How do you think increas- 
ing the maximum mortgage from $10,000 to 
$12,000 is going to make it possible for low 
income families who are displaced by urban 
renewal to buy a home under secton 221? 

Mr. Mrrnick. You lengthen the term. 

Senator CLARK. What good is that going to 
do a family with an income of around $3,000 
or $4,000 a year? 

Mr. Mirnick. This is a social problem. 

Senator CLARK. Of course it is, and you 
are purporting to be an expert on it. I am 
suggesting you are not, in all fairness I don’t 
mean to be disagreeable with you, I really 
have the greatest sympathy with a great 
many of your proposals. I am just wonder- 
ing if this is a subject which 

Mr. MITNICK. Senator, you and I disagree 
on one thing, public housing; we are opposed 
to it. 

Senator CLARK. You are certainly entitled 
to your opinion. 

Mr. MITNICK. I still repeat that urban re- 
newal can do this job with the proper legis- 
lation. I don't know of any time that you 
can accomplish the whole social system, but 
public housing as it is today is certainly not 
acceptable to us. 

Senator CLARK. Let me ask you once more 
and then I will depart from the subject 
because there is no use just getting into an 
argument. How would you, the homebuild- 
ers propose to take care of relocation of a 
quarter of a million families under govern- 
mental programs in the next 3 years? 

Mr. MITNICK, I believe that if we build to 
the tune of about one-million-four a lot of 
your problems are solved, and let's remem- 
ber this, that so many, when people upgrade 
themselves and get into newer and better 
homes there is a better class of secondary 
homes that are existing that go to the people 
of lower incomes. 

Senator CLARK. That is the trickle-down 
theory and it works to some extent but it 
has been our experience, and I think the 
testimony before this committee sustains it, 
that the trickle-down theory stops trickling 
down at an income of around $6,000 a year. 
It doesn't trickle any further because people 
with that income or less just cannot afford 
even secondhand housing. 

Mr. Mirnick. Well, there is housing being 
built—— 

Senator CLARK. Particularly in urban 
areas. 

Mr. Mrrnickx. There is housing being built 
in this country for people in the $3,500, 
$4,000 area. Iam building some myself. 

Senator Crank. Within metropolitan 
areas? What house have you built inside a 
standard metropolitan area which you can 
expect to sell to a family with an income of 
$3,500 a year, since World War IL 
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Mr. MITNICK. There are some being built 
right near your location in South Jersey. 

Senator CLARK, What are you selling them 
for? 

Mr. Mitnick. $8,250, $8,900, $9,900. 

Senator CLARK. Out in the Pines? 

Mr. Mitnick. There are houses being built 
within 14 miles of the city of Philadelphia 
for that price. 

Senator CLARK. All right, how many? 

Mr. MITNICK, I know of 120 just com- 
pleted. 

Senator CLARK. Are you familiar with the 
provision in S. 193 which calls for a special 
program for middle-income families who 
have to be relocated because of govern- 
mental action at 3 percent interest with 50- 
year mortgages, 100 percent of value? 

Mr. MrTnicx. I’m not informed on this at 
all, Senator. I couldn't answer you. 

Senator CLARK. If that were to be enacted 
into law do you think your association 
would be interested in building that? 

Mr. Mrrnick. Would you repeat what that 
accomplishes again, please? 

Senator CrarK. This is to be available 
only to families relocated by governmental 
action, that is the housing program, urban 
renewal and the like. It calls for mortgage 
up to 100 percent of the value of the house, 
to be insured, 50-year terms, 3 percent rate 
of interest. 

Mr. Mirnick, I think this would be a good 
thing. 

Senator CrarK. You would be interested 
in looking into it? 

Mr. MITNICK. Yes; I certainly would. 

Senator Crank. Thank you. One more 
question. And I say this with a smile on 
my face. What would you think of extend- 
ing the workable program requirements to 
suburban areas within metropolitan areas in 
the interest of getting an overall urban re- 
newal program which would prevent some 
of the abuses of suburban building which 
I am sure you are now familiar with? In 
other words, extend from the urban renewal 
city area to the suburban area the require- 
ments for having an overall workable pro- 
gram before, let’s say, FHA will insure a 
mortgage? 

Mr, Mrrnickx, I think that is a good an- 
swer to the problem, an excellent answer to 
it. 

Senator CLARK. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. MITNICK. You are quite welcome, sir. 
Thank you. 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, it 
is not my purpose this afternoon to shed 
any more light on the housing bill than 
we have already heard this afternoon. 
As a freshman Member I have been told 
that this sort of debate goes on year after 
year and it would be too much to think 
that I could give you veteran gentlemen 
any additional information that you do 
not already have. However, to say the 
least, it is rather obvious that this hous- 
ing bill as such is a complex and con- 
troversial issue. I say this in deepest 
respect to the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Rains]. However, I 
have a different opinion of the Rules 
Committee than that which he has ex- 
pressed earlier. 

The Rules Committee was kind enough 
to grant me permission to appear before 
it and help that committee in the com- 
plex and controversial discussion on this 
housing bill. I would like to feel if I 
ever had a piece of legislation before the 
Rules Committee I would certainly wish 
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to receive the same fair consideration 
and understanding from those gentlemen 
that they gave the housing bill. 

I also fee]l—I think it is only fair to 
say this and I assume I will not receive 
any argument in opposition—that when 
we do pass a housing bill this year we 
are not going to solve the housing prob- 
lems of the country. I would anticipate 
that in many years to come we will have 
a repetition or at least a similar debate 
on the floor of the House. 

I would like to think if we could, and 
maybe this is asking too much, that we 
take the provisions of this overall hous- 
ing bill and break them down, section 
by section, into separate legislation and 
take the controversial issues, such as 
public housing, and another controver- 
sial issue, the urban renewal amount 
and consider those separately, take the 
FHA, the GI interest rates, and the vari- 
ous technical FNMA provisions and han- 
dle them separately. If we did this, I 
think in the long run we would provide 
better housing legislation for the peo- 
ple of the country. 

I have not had the good fortune as yet 
to meet and get to know the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida IMr. 
Hertonc], but in reading his bill I 
cannot help but make the comment he 
must be very close to a legislative gen- 
ius, since any man who could take the 
complex, controversial provisions of this 
housing bill and boil them down to a 
good, sound piece of fundamental legis- 
latin, such as he has presented to us, 
proves his ability and his achievement. 
I would like to think that the gentleman 
from Florida {Mr. HERLONG] would be 
a worthwhile member of the Housing 
Committee, since his bill has a funda- 
mental grasp of the problems of the 
housing needs of the country. 

Incidentally, 3 or 4 years ago, when I 
was just an ordinary citizen and a tax- 
payer, before I thought I would ever 
serve as a Member of Congress, I had 
the opportunity of attending a savings 
and loan convention at which the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama IMr. Ratns] was the featured 
speaker. I was impressed by his grasp 
of the housing thinking and his further 
interest and sincerity in private enter- 
prise so far as homeownership is con- 
cerned. I find myself a bit puzzled today 
over what I think is an inconsistency, 
since as I remember him 3 or 4 years ago 
he was a firm advocate of homeowner- 
ship, yet he appears before us in this 
housing bill as a firm advocate of social- 
istic public housing. 

Incidentally, I must, not having legis- 
lative experience, fall back and com- 
ment briefly on some personal business 
experiences. About 8 or 9 years ago 
we had an influx of people, some wel- 
come and some perhaps not, referred to 
as displaced persons who came over to 
this country after being either prohib- 
ited or not wishing to return to their 
eastern European countries. 

Many of these people settled in my 
district, in the large metropolitan area 
of Chicago. They were an interesting 
group of people. Coming over, as they 
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were, without funds, without any per- 
sonal resources, instead of flocking to the 
public housing units that were available, 
they did their very best to save and save 
rapidly, and as soon as they acquired a 
fair amount of funds, they invested those 
funds in homes, and now, 8 or 9 years 
later, they are substantial homeowners 
and solid citizens of their community. 
Nobody took them by the hand and told 
them if they had less initiative and less 
courage, they could live in subsidized 
public housing projects. I would like to 
think perhaps if we followed the ex- 
ample of some of these newer citizens 
and showed appreciation and an under- 
standing of the right and the beauty of 
homeownership, we would have less need 
and less demand and less pressure for 
public housing. 

I would just like to make one addition- 
al comment in regard to the Committee 
on Rules. As I mentioned earlier, I was 
privileged to appear before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and I cannot help but 
think, as I watched them perform and 
listened to them, that the gentleman 
from Virginia, Judge SMITH, seems to 
have quite a grasp of legislation and 
seems to have quite a bit of understand- 
ing of the problems of this housing bill. 
And, I would like to think if the veteran 
gentleman from Virginia saw fit to insist 
on a back-door provision in the housing 
bill, I, as a freshman, bow to his experi- 
ence and wisdom and say that most cer- 
tainly this is a worthwhile provision. 

I would like to point out again, in 
closing, that this complex and contro- 
versial housing debate will be repeated a 
year from now, and I am sure it will be 
met with just as intense consideration. 
I am sure, as the gentleman from Ala- 
bama mentioned, that we will all have 
an open mind about the matter. None 
of us approach this thing with a pre- 
formed opinion, and I hope that the 
great American homebuilding industry 
this year is going to build a record num- 
ber of private homes and prove to us in 
the years to come that if we permit them 
to expand and expand and if we permit 
them to serve the justified needs of the 
public, they will be able to provide all the 
housing that the country needs and that 
this socialized public housing will be 
terminated. 

In an effort to clearly spell out the 
issues involved in this Housing bill, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Chairman, that we should first 
completely discuss the principles, as well 
as the administrative problems contained 
in the entire question of Government 
Public Housing. It is my intention, in my 
remarks today, to be completely nonpar- 
tisan and nonpolitical and explain this 
Public Housing dilemma to the Members 
of the House in a manner which will 
permit them to think of it as it relates 
to the taxpayers and the American home- 
owner. 

WHAT IS PUBLIC HOUSING? 

It is housing built, owned, operated 
and managed by the Government. It 
was first introduced in this country in 
the early 1930’s to help “prime the pump” 
of the national economy. Since then 
440,000 units have been built. 
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During the war over 700,009 more units 
were built by the Federal Government, 
and for most of these the Government 
is still the landlord. Many of these are 
temporary and prefabricated units serv- 
ing a useful purpose as veterans housing, 
on college campuses and in other areas 
with a serious housing shortage. These 
temporary units, however, should not be 
confused with the permanent subsidized 
apartment-type public housing units 
built before the war and proposed again. 

Public housing is supposed to provide 
shelter for persons whose income is not 
sufficient to afford them adequate shelter. 
The Government is the landlord; it pays 
no real estate taxes; it charges rent less 
than needed to pay the full building and 
operating costs of each dwelling unit. 

The difference between rent charged 
and rent needed is a loss. This loss is 
paid by the American taxpayer through 
Federal income taxes and higher real 
estate taxes. 

When the present housing shortage 
became apparent, the public housing of- 
ficials dressed up their plans for expand- 
ing the housing under their bureaus in a 
housing bill and presented it to Congress. 
The measure called for the spending of 
billions of dollars to quadruple the num- 
ber of subsidized homes which the Gov- 
ernment would own and operate. 

Even though the program they pro- 
posed involved billions, public housing 
Officials called it only a beginning. With 
that much of his money at stake, the 
American taxpayer is entitled to know 
what public housing will do and will not 
do. 

While we have had public housing in 
this country for 15 years, it was only 
after investigation by the General Ac- 
counting Office of the Federal Govern- 
ment and two committees of Congress 
that the whole story has been revealed 
and the flowery claims of housing officials 
exploded. 

Here are some of thes> facts everyone 
should know: 


PUBLIC HOUSING IS INFLATIONARY 


Public housing always competes with 
private industry for manpower and 
building materials, all of which are being 
used at the present time by contractors 
to build over 1 million homes a year. A 
tremendous black market in men and 
materials would be created by bringing 
public housing into today’s building pic- 
ture. Public housers—armed with all 
kinds of priorities—would snatch up 
scarce building materials. Prices would 
be bid up as Government subsidies 
clashed head-on with private demands. 
Large public housing expenditures would 
shove building costs beyond the reach 
of all but a handful of the very wealthy 
families and the selected public hous- 
ing project families. The typical thrifty 
income-earner would be out of luck. 

“Billions more would be added to our 
dangerously high Federal debt and more 
fuel—more credit—would be thrown on 
the flames of inflation. Of the things 
needed to build homes—men, materials, 
and money—the Government has only 
money, and that is already the cheapest 
and most abundant of the three, There 
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is more than enough credit in private 
hands to meet all housing finance needs. 


PUBLIC HOUSING WON'T CLEAR SLUMS 


Although heralded as a solution to the 
slum problem, public housing has re- 
sulted in miserably little progress in 
clearing slums. This failure is no ac- 
cident because the public housing has 
usually been located on land that was 
vacant or sparsely developed and be- 
cause the families that live in the real 
slums can’t qualify for admittance into 
the new Government houses. Frequent- 
ly, slum dwellers, dispossessed by pub- 
lic housing projects, have been com- 
pelled to move to other slum areas. In 
Savannah, Ga., for example, slum dwell- 
ings on a proposed public housing site 
were sold, put on rollers, and moved 
across the street where the former oc- 
cupants continued to live in them. 


PUBLIC HOUSING SPURS POLITICAL FAVORITISM 


Tenant selection gives wide leeway for 
the passing out of political patronage. 
People in charge of local housing proj- 
ects are appointed by elected public 
officials, who of course like to reward 
the “faithful” for campaign support. In 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 80 percent of public 
housing tenants “happen” to be mem- 
bers of the incumbent political party. 
Congressional investigators have re- 
ported evidence of compulsory campaign 
contributions in a Government housing 
project in California. In short, the 
widely-publicized efforts to aid the un- 
derprivileged are often a guise for a 
program to expand bureaucratic power 
and political influence. 

PUBLIC HOUSING COSTS MORE THAN PRIVATE 
BUILDING 


The promises of public housing advo- 
cates that Government units would cost 
less than comparable privately built 
dwellings have never materialized. By 
the very nature of its operation, the 
Government can rarely do anything in- 
expensively. For example, a Chicago 
project built in 1938, when building 
costs were half of what they are now, 
cost $7,000 a unit—much more than the 
dwelling of the average taxpayer. A sur- 
vey in Washington, D.C., revealed that 
a public housing unit cost 43 percent 
more than a similar one built by a pri- 
vate contractor. The difference can, of 
couse, be traced to the inefficiencies of 
Government bureaucracy, heavily bound 
with redtape of its own making. 


PUBLIC HOUSING BOOSTS REAL ESTATE TAXES 


Most American cities already have 
whopping realty taxes. Public housing 
projects are tax exempt, and thus in- 
crease the tax burden on other proper- 
ties in cities where they are located. 
Since the public housing projects do 
not pay taxes, the rest of the city’s tax- 
payers must pay the high cost of 
schools, fire and police protection and 
other municipal services not only for 
themselves, but for the favored Govern- 
ment housing tenants as well. In fact, 
property owners must pay twice for 
public housing—through Federal in- 
come levies, as well as real estate taxes. 
The average real estate taxpayer will 
look suspiciously at plans to expand 
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public housing projects, when many of 
the public housing tenants have in- 
comes higher than his and yet pay no 
taxes. 
PUBLIC HOUSING DOESN’T HELP OUR 
NEEDIEST FAMILIES 

Public housing officials have ignored 
our neediest families. They have filled 
Government projects with middle- and 
high-income families well able to afford 
their own shelter without a Government 
subsidy. The average income of public 
housing tenants several years ago was 
$2,200 annually, with many having in- 
comes of $4,000, $5,000, and higher. 
Some have had incomes of as high as 
$13,000 a year. 

Public housing officials openly admit 
that 20 to 40 percent of their tenants 
have reported incomes in excess of the 
maximum standards set by the Congress. 
Yet this is a conservative estimate, for 
in Dallas, Tex., one tenant was found 
to have an income 234 times that carried 
on the project’s reported records. A Fed- 
eral employee with an income of $8,179 
was able to rent two Government houses 
in San Diego, Calif., for a total rent of 
$39 a month. A notorious gambler and 
bookmaker who vacationed in Florida 
every winter resided in a Government 
housing project in New Jersey at a sub- 
sidized low rent. 

This is vivid evidence that public 
housing officials have disregarded the 
welfare of American families at the bot- 
tom of our economic scale. In fact, dur- 
ing recent hearings before Congress, 
public housing leaders openly testified 
that they do not intend to make more 
than a small fraction of their units 
available to welfare families and those 
on relief. They told Congress that 
public housing is for families with steady 
incomes. 

PUBLIC HOUSING WILL NOT RELIEVE THE 
HOUSING SHORTAGE 


Experience shows that it would take at 
least 2 or 3 years before any newly au- 
thorized public housing would be avail- 
able for occupancy. It would take that 
long for the Government to act. There 
would be surveys and conferences and 
every little decision would have to be 
approved by city, county, State and Fed- 
eral bureaus. No law can build houses. 
All that a public housing program could 
do is siphon labor and material from 
one type of housing to another. Should 
the Government keep materials bottled 
up in warehouses awaiting completion 
of its plans, there would be even fewer 
houses built. 

GOVERNMENT HOUSING IS NOT THE ANSWER 


Its past record is proof that public 
housing is by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion the answer to the Nation’s housing 
needs. The only answer is being sup- 
plied by the private housing industry 
today. All over this country men are 
building homes, other men are financing 
them, and thousands of families are get- 
ing new quarters and vacating houses 
and apartments for thousands more. 

It is likely that nearly 1,400,000 homes 
will be completed this year. Think of 
it—1,400,000 new homes. That is the 
kind of housing production that will end 
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the housing shortage long before public 
housing advocates go beyond the plan- 
ning stage. And what is more, we will 
have solved the problem the American 
way, without any subsidies, without any 
socialistic cure-alls, and without any 
regimentation of millions of families in 
political housing. 

The privately owned American home 
is the safeguard of American liberties. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, as a member of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
may I commend our chairman, the Hon- 
orable Brent Spence, for his leadership, 
his counsel and advice given on this most 
important piece of housing legislation. 

The Subcommittee on Housing, headed 
by the brilliant chairman, the Honorable 
ALBERT RAINS, of Alabama, has given un- 
stintingly of its time and has demon- 
strated a complete understanding of the 
problems this great Nation of ours faces 
in the matter of housing. 

Our country is developing rapidly, our 
population is growing rapidly, thousands 
of our citizens are being displaced from 
their homes due to an accelerated high- 
way program. Steps must be taken to 
clean up the slums in our teeming ten- 
ement districts in our large metropolitan 
cities. 

Our FHA insurance program must be 
extended and liberalized—there is a cry- 
ing need for a sound urban renewal hous- 
ing program. Additional funds are 
necessary for college housing. 

The need for housing for the elderly 
cannot be overemphasized. As Members 
of Congress we certainly have a moral 
obligation to take care of the needs of 
our elderly citizens, 

The defeat of the housing bill last year 
has stagnated several important Gov- 
ernment-assisted housing and urban re- 
newal programs. Time is running out 
and prompt passage is vitally essential, 
in order to go forward with our national 
housing programs. 

The committee bill, if passed, will re- 
sult in giving employment to thousands 
Pa our American workmen who are today 
idle. 

This housing bill is a moderate ap- 
proach. It is conservative in character— 
and while it will not come close to solving 
the Nation’s problems on housing, it is 
a step in the right direction. 

We must have faith in the ability of our 
great country. 

The Herlong bill which has been men- 
tioned here today as a substitute for our 
committee bill, in the parlance of the 
legislator, is a phantom bill. Presented 
on the 14th of May, with less than a week 
to consider it, it certainly would be a re- 
flection on the work of your Committee 
on Banking and Currency if it were sub- 
stituted. 

I trust that this House will follow the 
sound leadership on a sound piece of 
legislation, on a bill that will do a great 
deal toward helping people throughout 
the entire country. I trust that we will 
follow the leadership of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Ratns] and the gen- 
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tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE], 
and act favorably on the recommenda- 
tions of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, the de- 
feat of the omnibus housing bill reported 
by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee last year has unquestionably 
slowed us in our progress toward our 
goal of a decent home in a good living 
environment for every American family. 

Many of our important Government- 
assisted housing and urban renewal pro- 
grams have been brought, for all prac- 
tical purposes, toa halt. For this reason 
it is my hope that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will promptly consider and 
speedily approve the committee substi- 
tute for the Senate approved bill S. 57. 
These housing and renewal programs 
must be reactivated and revitalized to an 
extent commensurate with the great na- 
tional need. 

The bill reported out by the Banking 
and Currency Committee is a markedly 
improved and properly extended version 
of last year’s measure. It will help make 
it possible for local areas to step up their 
fight on slums and blight. It will widen 
the opportunities for increased home 
ownership. 

It will go far in providing better hous- 
ing for low- and middle-income families. 
I believe that it will contribute signifi- 
cantly to the expansion of the home 
building industry and increase the num- 
ber of dwelling units built during the 
years to come. 

Here is how the bill will materially as- 
sist in increasing the number of hous- 
ing starts during future years: 

First. Under existing laws the rapid 
increase in cash equity investment re- 
quired under the current FHA downpay- 
ment schedule has the practical effect 
of curtailing the use of FHA financing 
on moderate to higher bracket mort- 
gages. 

LIBERALIZED FHA DOWNPAYMENTS 


The liberalization of FHA downpay- 
ment requirements as proposed by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
in S. 57 will ease the burden of required 
equity investment for FHA-financed 
housing. This particular provision 
would enable a considerable number of 
additional financially able families to 
buy homes. This particular provision 
gives a long-overdue break to large fam- 
ilies requiring four or more bedrooms to 
adequately meet their housing require- 
ments. 

Second. Liberalization of the amorti- 
zation terms as provided for in the com- 
mittee bill under the section 203 sales 
housing program from 30 to 35 years will 
make possible lower monthly payments. 
It is believed the additional 5 years will 
make possible a reduction in the monthly 
payment which will be a decisive factor 
for some families in determining their 
ability to carry the load. 
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I want to commend the committee for 
their work to do everything possible to 
encourage home ownership under as 
favorable financing terms as are possible 
under the FHA insurance program. 

SPEEDS NEW HOUSE SALES 


Third. Builders and realtors are find- 
ing it necessary to accept trade-in houses 
on new house sales. Most home owners 
who wish to purchase new dwellings 
need to use the equity in their existing 
homes as part of the downpayment for 
the new one. 

The proposed bill will enable the seller 
of a new house to place a mortgage on 
the old house equal to that now obtained 
when a purchaser for the old house is 
found. It gives the builder or real estate 
dealer up to 18 months to resell the 
trade-in house and transfer the mort- 
gage debt to the purchaser. By follow- 
ing this procedure, one set of closing 
costs are eliminated. This can amount 
to a substantial saving for the purchaser. 
To utilize this type of trade-in financing 
the builder or dealer puts into escrow 
15 percent of the original principal mort- 
gage amount until such time as he sells 
the property to an owner occupant. 
This particular provision will facilitate 
new house sales and will make old houses 
available to our lower income families. 

Fourth. When the FHA program was 
originated in 1934, the maximum mort- 
gage amount which could be insured un- 
der the program was set at $16,000. 
Since that time cost levels have more 
than doubled. The ceiling was raised 
to $20,000 in 1954. It is obvious today 
that that increase is no longer commen- 
surate with the increased cost levels re- 
sulting during the postwar period. 


WISE RECOMMENDATION 


The committee wisely has recom- 
mended that the ceiling for one- and 
two-family homes be increased from 
$20,000 to $25,000. This will prove con- 
ducive to increased home building. A 
lower downpayment schedule, affords a 
needed break for families in need of 
houses with four bedrooms or more. 

The committee’s recommended liber- 
alization of the section 203(I) program 
is designed to encourage low-cost hous- 
ing outside of built-up areas. It also is 
most desirable and will prove conducive 
to the construction of badly needed low- 
cost housing. 

Recognition on the part of the com- 
mittee of defects in the existing FHA 
section 207 rental housing program and 
the provisions recommended by its mem- 
bers to rectify these weaknesses should 
go far to strengthen and expand the 
FHA rental housing programs. In- 
creasing the permissive loan-to-value 
ratio from the present 90 percent of 
value to 95 percent of value should prove 
helpful in attracting sponsors who have 
been wary of the program because of the 
very substantial equity investment re- 
quired. The increase of the statutory 
cost limitations on rental housing under 
sections 207 and 220 reflect proper rec- 
ognition on the part of the committee of 
the increase in cost level since the origi- 
nal program was enacted. 
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OTHER IMPORTANT PROVISIONS 


Other important provisions of the bill 
are the new programs of housing for 
elderly persons, the extension of the mil- 
itary housing program, the measures to 
improve the effectiveness of the second- 
ary market operation, the special as- 
sistance programs of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, the ad- 
ditional aids to cooperative housing, and 
the extension of the program for farm 
housing research. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
tremendous importance of a continued 
and markedly strengthened urban re- 
newal program. The $500 million yearly 
for 3 years recommended should prove 
a tremendous stabilizing force in the 
economy during future years. Based on 
current program costs, the urban renewal 
program operating on a $500-million-a- 
year level would mean the demolition of 
approximately 175,000 slum units an- 
nually. 

Experience to date has demonstrated 
that for every $1 of Federal grant-in- 
aid money expended an additional $5 to 
$10 of private investment is spent in 
carrying out the program. Thus a $500- 
million-a-year annual expenditure of 
Federal grant funds plus an additional 
expenditure of $250 million of local 
grand-in-aid money will generate from 
$250 billion to $500 billion in private in- 
vestment. Much of this money would be 
spent for additional sales and rental 
housing. 

A BETTER PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM EQUALS NEW 
JOBS 


This legislation also provides needed 
extension and improvement of the low- 
rent public housing program. The com- 
mittee in reporting this provision recog- 
nize that low-rent housing and urban re- 
newal grow with one another. The 
clearance of slums, the acquisition of 
highway right-of-way and code enforce- 
ment and other governmental activities 
are displacing nearly 80,000 families an- 
nually. Nearly half of these families are 
in the low-income category. 

The latest available statistics on un- 
employment show little improvement in 
the level of employment. A housing pro- 
gram can provide jobs for Americans. 

Each dwelling unit constructed pro- 
vides at least 2.3 man-years of employ- 
ment. One hundred thousand new 
homes constructed means 230,000 work- 
ers will be fully employed for 1 year. 

The housing bill as recommended to us 
by the Banking and Currency Committee 
will spark economic growth such as was 
started by the Emergency Housing Act 
of 1958. As a result of that action by 
the Congress, the annual—seasonally ad- 
justed—rate of housing starts increased 
from 918,000 in February to 1,430,000 in 
December. 

HOUSING STARTS CAN BE BOLSTERED 


It is significant that housing starts 
experienced a decline in January of this 
year and a further decline in February. 
While these are not vital drops, they can 
be considered as significant omens re- 
quiring quick action to stimulate in- 
creased housing construction activity. 
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The construction of an additional 
200,000 more units of housing during the 
forthcoming year over and above the 
level attained during the last year will 
absorb one-tenth of our total unem- 
ployed. Since each house uses more 
than 3,000 different products in con- 
struction, it is obvious that increases in 
construction activity stimulates new 
production activity and, therefore, jobs 
throughout the entire country. 

The economy of Oregon and the econ- 
omy of my congressional district is 
largely dependent upon the lumber in- 
dustry and the home-building industry. 
The largest single market for forest 
products is in housing construction. 


MORE HOMES, MORE JOBS 


The construction of 100,000 new 
homes accounts for the use of in excess 
of 1 billion board feet of lumber, 
104 million square feet of plywood, 115 
million board feet of finished wood floor- 
ing, 1,400,000 window frames, 49,000 
garage doors, 1,200,000 assorted house 
doors, and 1 million kitchen cabinets. 

I agree with the finding of the com- 
mittee that the legislation proposed 
would have no inflationary impact on 
the economy. I agree with its conclu- 
sion that “by strengthening our basic 
rate of housing production and by help- 
ing to create a more fayorable business 
environment through the removal of 
slums” the bill will “contribute to the 
expanded production which is the best 
weapon against inflation and pressures.” 

The committee bill should be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, on 
January 7 of this year, the first day of 
the Congress, several of us submitted a 
resolution, a proposal on behalf of the 
administration, which would have pro- 
vided the authorizations immediately 
needed for urban renewal, college hous- 
ingand FHA. The resolution could have 
been passed that day. There was agree- 
ment, regardless of party lines, with re- 
spect to those programs, It could have 
become law long since and taken out of 
the realm of controversy at this time. 
It would have given ample time to dis- 
cuss within committee and on the floor 
of the House all the other provisions 
that are contained in the omnibus hous- 
ing bill. 

This bill, as many have pointed out, 
becomes highly controversial because of 
public housing. Over the period of 
years that I have been in the Congress I 
have supported a moderate public hous- 
ing program. I have supported 35,000 
units a year by way of authority. And, 
as a matter of fact, it is in the record 
within the committee, that I offered an 
amendment for 35,000 units of public 
housing for 1 year, which was turned 
down by the committee, because it 
wanted this full-scale authorization over 
a period of years. 

I cannot understand the difference be- 
tween this year’s and last year’s housing 
proposal, because the same sponsor, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr, Rams! in 
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his housing bill had not one new unit of 
public housing in that bill. Yet, this 
year, there must be 140,000 new units. 
That is a very substantial difference in 
the bill. 

We are told that we must review a lot 
of these programs every year. We have 
to look over the needs of the people. 
We have to understand exactly the con- 
ditions at the time. To have a program 
like FHA, which is generally accepted 
and which could very well have an open- 
end authorization—they say that that 
must be reviewed each year. And yet 
the most controversial part of the omni- 
bus housing bill—public housing—has to 
cover a period of years. If there is to 
be any public housing it certainly should 
not go beyond the 1-year authorization. 
As I say, I personally offered an amend- 
ment for 35,000 units, and do not forget, 
if the Herlong substitute is enacted with 
no public housing in it, there are 45,000 
units in the Senate bill, and we would go 
to conference with 45,000 units in the 
Senate bill and no units in the House bill. 

Under this new committee bill offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Ratns] I think one important provision 
that has been included in urban renewal 
changing the existing law should be 
brought fully to the attention of this 
committee. Section 404(3) in effect says 
that proper urban renewal applications 
must be processed in the order of their 
receipt and no size limitation may be 
imposed on any project which otherwise 
is eligible. That will bring a filing rush 
the like of which you have not seen since 
they opened the Oklahoma Territory. 
Quite probably it would not take a year 
and a half to use the $114 billion author- 
ization committed in this bill. That 
accelerated filing incentive would give 
the large cities a great preference be- 
cause they have in existence the plan- 
ning bodies, the employees on a perma- 
nent basis, to develop urban renewal 
plans. The smaller towns and munici- 
palities in many instances that need 
urban renewal would find that every- 
thing had been gobbled up by the big 
cities. To prove my point, Mayor D’Ale- 
sandro of Baltimore came before our 
committee in the last session and testified 
that for Baltimore alone they could use 
$900 million in urban renewal—$900 
million for one city. And how they 
would gobble up the authorization if this 
bill went through as proposed. 

I would like to emphasize some things 
in connection with the housing for the 
elderly program. The way some people 
talk about it now, it is just as though 
the new proposals in the Rains bill were 
the first housing for the elderly program 
that has been offered for the elderly 
people of America. There is an elderly 
housing program in existence and it is 
doing a good job and accumulating 
momentum. There are now about 9,000 
units programed, and I think far more 
would have been programed if this bait 
of 34% percent subsidized money had 
not been held out in the present bill. 
What I cannot understand about some 
of the criticism that is addressed to the 
Herlong substitute is this. Under the 
terms of the Herlong substitute, it would 
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be necessary to go to the Committee on 
Appropriations for money. Therefore, it 
is argued that that would then destroy 
the existing programs for urban renewal 
and college housing. Yet, at the same 
time the Rains bill in its new $100 million 
direct lending program of housing for the 
elderly would use the same procedure. 
Does that mean that this bill is just a 
window dressing with respect to the $100 
million appropriation? Because, if it is 
believed in the one instance that going to 
the Committee on Appropriations would 
destroy college housing and urban re- 
newal, then going to the Committee on 
Appropriations for $100 million in the 
elderly housing program is going to de- 
stroy the elderly housing program. I do 
not understand the inconsistency that is 
contained within the Rains bill. 

I would like to ask some questions of 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rats] if he is here at the moment. 

Meanwhile, I would like to call atten- 
tion to one phase of the elderly housing 
program in the Herlong bill. The pres- 
ent program which has proven quite suc- 
cessful has been changed in the Herlong 
substitute so that a non-profit-making 
organization could obtain guaranteed 
money for 100 percent of replacement 
value at a not more than 5 percent in- 
terest rate. The present program is for 
90 percent of the replacement value. 
There was no testimony before the com- 
mittee that I can recall saying that any 
of these projects had failed because of 
the existing interest rates. Some said 
that there could be a better job done 
if 100 percent could be borrowed rather 
than 90 percent. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The point in 
connection with the 100 percent replace- 
ment value for elderly housing is that 
there is no limit to the amount of money 
that can be borrowed at that rate while 
in the Rains bill there is a $100 million 
limitation, and that provides for ap- 
proximately 10,000 housing units. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
man from California for that contribu- 
tion because under the proposed Her- 
long substitute far more housing for the 
elderly can be put into building and con- 
struction in fulfilling the desires of the 
people than under the $100 million pro- 
gram offered in the Rains bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If I un- 
derstand the Herlong bill correctly, the 
interest rates will be 5 percent; is that 
correct? 

Mr. WIDNALL. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
if you check back to the testimony which 
I offered in committee, you will find that 
the question I raised there was—How 
could a person on the income which an 
old age assistance recipient gets, for ex- 
ample, which averages $61 nationwide 
and, therefore, is both above and below 
that, how can he pay the rentals which 
would have to be charged at 5 percent 
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interest in any project in which he would 
want to go? In other words, that would 
be building only for persons whose in- 
come is substantially above this mini- 
mum. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Under the existing 
program, it has been found possible 
by many nonprofit organizations— 
labor unions, charitable organizations, 
churches and so on to build housing 
for the elderly that can be occupied 
by people who have limited incomes. I 
feel that by this 100 percent replacement 
value program with a not more than 5 
percent interest rate—and it is not fixed 
at 5 percent, but not more than 5 per- 
cent interest rate, you can very well 
meet the aims and desires of all of us 
who want a full-scale housing for the 
elderly program. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. At what 
income level? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I do not think there 
has been any testimony as to what in- 
come level would be served under the 
3% percent subsidized rate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
it is fairly easy to calculate. The dif- 
ference in the rentals would be down 
about $12 per month at the lower in- 
terest rate. Since we normally calculate 
that it cannot be, even with the elderly, 
more than one-third or one-quarter of 
their income for rental, that means a 
$50 a month difference in qualifying in- 
come. That is a substantial difference. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I might also call the 
gentleman’s attention that even with 
the program of $100 million it would 
take care of only 10,000 elderly people out 
of 15 million; it would only scratch the 
surface; it would hold out hope to very 
few elderly people in the United States. 

Let me call the attention of the mem- 
bership to the fact that title I in the 
Herlong substitute is exactly the same 
as in the Rains bill. With respect to 
armed services housing we are told—and 
I would like to have asked the gentleman 
from Alabama a question about this— 
that it is proposed to take from the com- 
mittee bill that section with respect to 
the armed services housing. If that is 
done it would be identical with the Her- 
long substitute. 

With respect to the “save your homes” 
clause which has been played up on the 
floor of the House, and rightfully so, that 
is the same in the Herlong substitute and 
would help the borrower who was in 
difficulty. 

Sometimes from the talk that goes 
around on the floor of the House you get 
the idea when emphasis is laid on hos- 
pital construction in one bill, that the 
other bill contains nothing about it. The 
provisions of the Herlong substitute are 
identical with the provisions of the Rains 
bill. The same with respect to the mort- 
gage insurance program for migratory 
farm workers. 

The extension of the voluntary home 
mortgage program is identical. 

The very best features of the Rains 
proposal are in this bill. Not all of them 
are in the administration bill introduced 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Kitsurni, by request. The Herlong bill 
is not the administration bill, The 
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Herlong bill has taken the best provisions 
from the committee bill in trying to find 
something to meet the wants and desires 
of the House. I feel that it is a good 
substitute and I hope it will have the 
support of the House. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. What specifically was 
the reason for shifting emphasis from 
the administration proposal which I 
assume is known to everybody, to em- 
phasis on the program found in the Her- 
long bill? 

Mr, WIDNALL. I believe the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Hertone] is best 
8 to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. VANIK. The gentleman and I 
are both members of the committee. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I am a member of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, but I did not help prepare the 
Herlong substitute. 

Mr. VANIK. This is a strange way to 
legislate. It seems to me we get to this 
point in the consideration of every bill. 
The committee, not the floor, is the 
place where bills should be perfected and 
amendments threshed out. Here we find 
ourselves confronted with a sudden shift 
away from a much publicized adminis- 
tration bill to another proposal present- 
ed to the Congress by one who has not 
participated in the discussions of the 
committee. 

Mr. WIDNALL. May I answer the 
gentleman in this way: Last year when 
the housing bill was brought up under 
suspension of the rules, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency in its wisdom 
reported a bill embodying expenditures 
of $2,400 million, but before it was called 
up on the floor of the House in an effort 
to attract support so that a housing bill 
could be passed, the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Housing cut that bill $1,- 
500 million without further hearings in 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
posals of the committee bill are of tre- 
mendous necessity to the city of Cleve- 
land, one-half of which is my constitu- 
ency. As a matter of fact, the committee 
proposals constitute the basis for only a 
minimum program of urban regenera- 
tion. 

My community entered the urban re- 
newal program inspired by the Housing 
Acts of 1949 and 1954. In 1954 we 
planned a program that would take 10 
years for consummation, and we relied 
upon a continuance of the Federal pro- 
gram. 

If the Federal urban renewal program 
is permitted to deteriorate into mere 
community shock treatment—it would 
have been more economic and perhaps 
wiser, if it had never been commenced, 
because a job half done is little better 
than nothing at all, 
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My community is shouldering as much 
of the burden of urban renewal and re- 
development as it can afford. The costly 
local expenses of planning, utility reloca- 
tion and necessary public improvements 
constitute almost half of the total cost 
of urban renewal projects. To demand 
an increased local participation in this 
important work is to order the demise of 
urban renewal as a community function. 

In this connection, I am not delighted 
with all phases of the public housing 
program. However, I must emphasize 
that since urban renewal and the high- 
way program, plus increased housing 
code enforcement and other governmen- 
tal activities will continue to displace 
low-income families at a fairly high rate 
during the next 10 years, the existing 
low-rent public housing programs must 
be strengthened in order to assure con- 
tinued progress in these other programs. 

With respect to low-cost or public 
housing, a community can take one of 
two courses of action. It can ignore 
the problem of needy people requiring 
decent housing in the hope that the 
problem will go away—and sometimes it 
does in the migration of these unfor- 
tunate souls to other communities. 

The more humane approach is to face 
up to the problem that subsidy housing 
must be provided for subsidy families. 
A subsidy family is one that through cir- 
cumstances—certainly beyond the con- 
trol of its infant members—is unable to 
pay a reasonable price for decent rental 
accommodations. 

In the State of Ohio and under the 
State law, no family can earn more than 
$2,400 per year and occupy public hous- 
ing space. No builder in America can 
provide unsubsidized construction and 
meet this kind of a salary limitation. 

In my community public housing to- 
taling 5,850 units is almost entirely oc- 
cupied by welfare or community support 
cases—elderly persons of no income ex- 
cept a small social security or old-age 
pension check, families in which the 
Wage earner has been deceased or in- 
jured through industrial accidents or 
casualties, 

Six hundred eighty-four families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children occupy 
public housing suites. Nine hundred 
twenty-two families of runaway or de- 
serting fathers occupy public housing 
quarters. 

Without these low-cost housing suites 
in my community, local welfare and re- 
lief costs would almost double because 
adequate housing in nonpublic facilities 
would cost 4 to 5 times as much. These 
are not the problems of a local commu- 
nity—they are in every way, the prob- 
lems of all America. 

I sincerely hope that this bill will be 
adopted. It has been well considered by 
the Subcommittee on Housing and the 
Banking and Currency Committee. It is 
a moderate proposal—and a just propo- 
Sal. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
states he has so many units of public 
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housing in his city. How many have 
you made application for in addition to 
what you have? 

Mr. VANIK. I can provide that fig- 
ure in a moment. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. In the early part 
of the gentleman’s remarks he said that 
the city of Cleveland has done as much 
as it can with reference to urban re- 
newal. 

Mr. VANIK. That is correct. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The city of 
Cleveland can borrow money cheaper 
than the Federal Government, it has not 
the debt obligation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; still you are receiving aid from 
us in order to reduce your own debt. 

Mr. VANIK. In my community we 
have faced the terrible consequences of 
the recent recession. We are now run- 
ning out of our relief and welfare funds. 
I do not know how we are going to carry 
on this obligation for the rest of the 
year. This is a problem that is very, very 
acute in my community. Why is it that 
the people of the central cities, the tax- 
payers of the cities, rather than the sub- 
urbs, should be burdened with all of this 
extra cost of the subsidy families who 
move in from all over the country? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. You are in no 
different position from the other cities 
that suffered from the recession. How- 
ever, except for your welfare problems, 
you are still in a better position than the 
Federal Government is. 

Mr. VANIK. I think I could produce 
figures to convince the gentleman that 
the city is no better off. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. They are better 
off so far as financial solvency is con- 
cerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a 
strange and unfortunate irony has 
marked the debate on the omnibus hous- 
ing bill, 

For while the urban renewal and pub- 
lic housing provisions in the committee 
bill are opposed here in the Nation’s 
Capital along party lines in the name of 
economy they have strong bipartisan 
support back home in communities 
across the country. 

We should examine the reasons for 
this support. 

We should heed the economy every 
businessman knows—that it is actually 
false economy to let a plant deteriorate 
just as it is sound, long-range economy 
to keep a plant in good repair and to 
spend $1 to produce $5 or $10 in potential 
wealth. 

At a time when our economy is not 
growing at as rapid a rate as the econ- 
omies of some of our Communist com- 
petitors, we must take advantage of the 
bargain opportunity to purchase $5 or 
$10 of real wealth for $1 of public funds. 

This is exactly what we can do under 
eo renewal section of the committee 

ill. 

This, perhaps, is the most important 
reason why the committee bill has the 
support of many practical and hard- 
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headed businessmen who have studied 
it. 
It is a most curious incongruity that 
in this field the administration lags be- 
hind so many of the responsible business 
leaders for whom it professes to speak. 

More and more businessmen and other 
community leaders realize that the 
wealth of our Nation is focused around 
its urban centers. 

They recognize that these urban cen- 
ters have been and are deteriorating 
rapidly and that this deterioration is af- 
fecting the economic condition of the 
entire country. 

Wherever this problem of urban de- 
terioration has been studied, private en- 
terprise and local government have real- 
ized that urban renewal is the answer 
which will benefit all of the Nation. 

Local civic, business, and government 
leaders have joined forces, crossing polit- 
ical lines, to fight for urban renewal and 
against blight. 

Local communities have not been 
merely waiting for Federal handouts. 

They have organized strong, forceful 
local agencies to do as much as possible 
on the local level with local funds to 
promote urban renewal. 

In my community of Pittsburgh, the 
agencies are the Allegheny Conference 
on Community Development and Action- 
Housing, Inc.; in Baltimore, it is the 
Fight Blight Fund; in Kansas City, it 
is the Downtown Development Commit- 
tee; in St. Louis, it is Civic Progress, Inc.; 
in Buffalo, it is the Buffalo Redevelop- 
ment Foundation; and in Cleveland it is 
the Cleveland Redevelopment Founda- 
tion. 

This list could be expanded to cover 
practically every community that has 
recognized the danger of urban decay 
which is taking place in its midst. 

Some of these agencies undertook 
urban renewal before there was any Fed- 
eral program, 

For example, Pittsburgh has undertak- 
en 10 redevelopment projects, and 6 
of these projects have been carried out 
without any Federal financial assistance 
whatsoever. I believe that this is more 
private redevelopment than has been 
carried out by any other city. 

Such work, undertaken without Fed- 
eral financial aid, proves that private en- 
terprise wants to and can go far in rede- 
veloping commercial and industrial areas 
in a city in cooperation with local public 
redevelopment agencies. 

These projects instituted by these 
agencies demonstrate the genuine local 
support for urban renewal. ‘They also 
illustrate how such redevelopment can 
mean a handsome return on the public 
and private investment. 

Few Federal investments have had 
such a beneficial economic effect as the 
urban renewal grants. The Federal 
grants operate as seed money leading to 
tremendous private investment which 
otherwise would not be made. The Ur- 
ban Renewal Administration estimates 
conservatively that for every dollar in 
Federal grants $5 in private and local 
funds are being invested in urban re- 
newal projects. 
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Mayor Dilworth, of Philadelphia, esti- 
mates, and I believe more realistically, 
that the ratio is closer to $10 for every $1 
of Federal funds. 

Thus, as a result of urban renewal we 
have an increase in wealth which is real 
and tangible rather than false or infla- 
tionary. 

However, we have reached the point 
where local communities have done as 
much as their limited resources will per- 
mit in today’s fiscal situation in which 
the Federal Government has preempted 
the most productive and lucrative tax 
sources, 

Cities necessarily and quite appropri- 
ately turn to the Federal Government 
for aid. Assistance through the urban 
renewal process not only strengthens the 
economy of the cities and of the Nation, 
it also improves the standard of living 
and the taxpaying ability of millions of 
Americans. 

Broadening these programs today will 
result in an economy expanding on sound 
increases in wealth. Such an expanding 
economy is our best answer to unemploy- 
ment, Communist economic competition, 
and inflation. 

Local, practical businessmen realize 
that there must be Federal assistance of 
the type proposed in this bill. 

In a recent speech, Mr. J. Stanley 
Purnell, who is the assistant to Mr. 
Richard K. Mellon, president of T. Mel- 
lon & Sons, of Pittsburgh, said: 

We in Pittsburgh are well aware, however, 
that our urban renewal program cannot be 
continued without Federal assistance. Three 
major projects now underway, and many 
more in early planning stages, are dependent 
upon Federal aid. 


Mayors of many cities testified that a 
Federal urban renewal program of $600 
million each year for 10 years was neces- 
sary. The committee bill provides only 
$500 million for 3 years. Any further 
reduction would result in the accelera- 
tion of urban blight. 

Local business leaders also realize that 
the success of the urban renewal, high- 
way programs, and other community 
improvements will be seriously impaired, 
if not totally blocked, unless there is an 
ample reservoir of low-rent housing 
backed by continued strong Federal 
assistance, 

Experience in Allegheny County shows 
that at least one-half of the persons dis- 
placed by urban renewal and other im- 
provements will be unable to find de- 
cent quarters in the private housing 
market at rents which they can afford. 

Public low-rent housing is the only 
answer. 

We cannot have urban renewal with- 
out public housing and we must have 
urban renewal if we want to keep the 
economic health of our cities and our 
Nation sound. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Fifty-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 45] 

Alexander Gallagher Perkins 
Alford Garmatz Pirnie 
Andersen, Glenn Prokop 

Minn. Granahan Pucinski 
Baker Green, Pa. Quigley 
Barrett Hoffman, Mich, Rabaut 
Betts Holifield Roberts 
Blatnik Holland Rostenkowski 
Bowles Horan Saylor 
Brewster Hosmer Steed 
Bush rwin Taylor 
Byrne, Pa Johnson, Md. Toll 
Cahill Lafore Udall 
Celler Laird Van Pelt 
Clark Machrowicz Vinson 
Corbett Mack, Wash. Walter 
Dague Meader Watts 
Dawson Metcalf Whitten 
Dent Meyer Withrow 
Fenton Milliken Yates 
Flood Morgan 
Fogarty Nix 
Fulton Norblad 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill S. 57, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called when 367 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
as a point of information for the mem- 
bership, is there any intention on the 
part of the chairman of the committee 
to proceed to read the bill tonight or 
just complete general debate. 

Mr. SPENCE. The bill will not be 
read for amendment tonight. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. JOHNSON], 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I first want to assure those 
who just came into the Chamber that 
it was not my idea to invite you all to 
come and hear what I have to say, but 
I welcome you. 

Mr, Chairman, for some 5 long years 
I have devoted a great deal of my extra- 
curricular time and attention to the 
question of housing for the elderly. I 
was recalling to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] a conversation we 
had in 1954 before there were any spe- 
cial Federal provisions for housing for 
the elderly. I will say to the committee 
that during the Easter recess it was my 
rare good fortune to return to Denver 
and dedicate one of the first housing 
projects for the elderly to be built under 
the law especially passed for that pur- 
pose by the Congress. For those of you 
who want to consult your hearings, you 
will find in the hearings of the House 
committee at pages 52 and 53 the names 
of the FHA housing projects for the el- 
derly which have been built under 
section 207, especially designed for the 
elderly. You will find there a total of 
37 projects that have been initiated, and 
some 4,600 units that are in the process 
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in the pipeline as of December 1958. The 
total amount of the mortgages on these 
projects will be some $40 million. This 
demonstrates that the housing for the 
elderly, which is being constructed under 
section 207, as of today will cost an aver- 
age of $10,000 per unit, which means that 
the average monthly rental on the open 
market for money that has to be paid 
out is just about $100 per unit per month 
for the elderly person. 

In the Senate hearing back in 1954 I 
introduced income figures which showed 
that as of 1949, when we made a study 
of income for the aged, roughly 46 per- 
cent of the aged had annual incomes 
below $1,000. Let us grant that in the 
10 years since that census was taken 
that the income situation has improved 
somewhat. It would still be true, I be- 
lieve, that over one-third of the elderly 
persons in the United States have an- 
nual incomes of less than $1,200 a year. 
Yet the rental that they must pay on the 
average for the housing for the elderly 
which we are now building under the 
existing program would take that entire 
income if they paid $100 a month. 

By working very closely with the 
Federal Housing Administration, 4 
churches, including my own, have co- 
sponsored 148 units for the elderly 
which will be completed this coming 
month. Our average cost is just over 
$6,500 per unit, but we had to get the 
FHA to waive certain features which 
they have done, to find vacant land at 
about $9,000 an acre, and by building 
1-story units with slab construction 
we have average rentals for a 2-bed- 
room unit of $75; a 1-bedroom unit 
$62.50, and an efficiency, a room and 
bath for one person at $42.50 per month. 

But I call your attention to the fact 
that in the State of Colorado an elderly 
person is guaranteed by the State con- 
stitution a minimum income of $100 per 
month. And, therefore, we have been 
able in our own State, with the conven- 
tional financing, to build housing for the 
elderly. 

The question was raised here on the 
floor a few moments ago as to whether 
there was any testimony to justify the 
action of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in reporting to the floor 
in S. 57 provisions for direct Govern- 
ment loans at 3% percent. Let me 
point out to the members of the com- 
mittee what this will do. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that 
you follow with me this very elementary 
mathematical calculation. If it will 
continue to be true that the average 
unit for the elderly will cost $10,000 and 
we are raising the interest rate to 54% 
percent, plus one-half percent for the 
FHA, that means that 6 percent of that 
amount will simply go to pay the in- 
terest. This does not eyen retire the 
principal. 

The bill pending before the Commit- 
tee calls for a 34 percent interest rate 
without any special FHA insurance fea- 
ture. Under these circumstances some- 
thing like 2 or 24 percent will be saved 
on the $10,000 in terms of annual cost 
for that housing, other things be equal, 
the amortization period, the taxes, the 
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utility bills, and so forth. The differ- 
ence will be about $250 per year or just 
over $20 per month, as shown in the 
report of the committee to the House 
in defense of the recommendation which 
the committee has made. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. However, there 
is only $100 million that can be treated 
in the manner the gentleman is recit- 
ing. Therefore, if you build units at 
$10,000 apiece you only have a certain 
number of units that you can build, 
while under the substitute bill, there 
is an unlimited sum of money, of FHA- 
insured loans, at 5% percent over the 
prescribed 50-year period. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
point that I am trying to make is that 
as one who has been very close to the 
market for the past 5 years, who has 
tried desperately to finance and build 
these units and finally succeeded, I have 
only been able to succeed in my own 
State because we have a guaranteed 
income, so that we can make older per- 
sons of lower income qualify. If what 
you want to build is housing for the 
elderly which is going to rent at $100 
a month, I am saying that you will take 
care of the upper-income segment of 
the elderly, but you will make no dent 
on the needs of the lower-income figures. 

The aged will live somewhere. They 
will lead lives of quiet desperation. Ina 
letter to Commissioner Norman Mason 
back in 1955 I suggested that a visit to 
any overcrowded State home or hos- 
pital, to a private home for the aged, 
which is sometimes a firetrap, to any 
downtown fringe slum, crowded with old- 
timers, or to an isolated home for the 
aged out in the country—these would 
put fiesh and bone on anyone’s concern 
for the problem. By contrast with this 
statistical expression, something -like 20 
percent of the elderly need better housing 
than they have. There are some 15 mil- 
lion elderly persons in the United States. 
There is a call for some 3 million units. 
The point the gentleman makes is well 
taken. I do not expect we will have to 
build the entire 3 million units out of 
Federal loans. I am suggesting, if we 
would reach the entire market, or the 
low-income segment of the market, short 
of going into State homes—and my own 
State has already built one and has au- 
thorized six more, because we have not 
got an adequate number of private or 
church-sponsored or nonprofit homes 
built—short of a program of this sort we 
will be driven to more State and county 
homes rather than nonprofit sponsored 
homes. 

I, for one, much prefer the nonprofit 
sponsorship and I think the committee 
bill is extremely important at that point. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 
Mr. McDONOUGH. I appreciate the 
concern that the gentleman has for the 
elderly, and I think most of us have the 
Same concern. However, there is a pro- 
vision in the committee bill and I think 
most of us will be in agreement with it, 
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that in public housing priority should 
be given to the people who are recipients 
of social security or the people who are 
62 years of age or over who have a very 
limited income for housing. Still you 
speak of providing individual housing at 
3.5 percent over a 50-year period for 
people whose income is limited to $60. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
mean individual houses. I mean apart- 
ment houses.or multiple-dwelling units. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is houses 
with six families in each unit? Or some- 
thing like that? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
right. 
Mr. McDONOUGH. Then you are 


getting almost to the point of making a 
contribution of housing without cost to 
the elderly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; my 
intent is that they cover all costs. I am 
not trying to subsidize them by any 
direct taxpayer contribution. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. But they would 
hardly live long enough, if they are re- 
tired, to pay out the obligation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Oh, 
come—you know that these housing ac- 
commodations will not stand vacant 
when the first tenant dies. A new ten- 
ant will move in. My point is that each 
tenant would be paying enough rental 
to amortize the cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, in the 2 additional minutes 
that I have, I want to call attention to a 
second related feature for the elderly. 
We have through the Hill-Burton Act 
and others been trying to raise the 
standards for nursing home care for the 
elderly to eliminate firetraps. I think 
it is extremely important to pass this 
bill which includes a proviso that we can 
at least experiment with loans to a 
profitmaking nursing home even if we 
only authorize loans up to 75 percent 
here. This, I think, will be a very help- 
ful addition under private sponsorship 
without cost to the taxpayers for housing 
for nursing homes. 

I wish to submit in the RECORD, Mr. 
Chairman, three telegrams I have in sup- 
port of nursing home care. 

The velegrams are as follows: 

Denver, Col o., May 15, 1959. 
Representative BYRON JOHNSON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please support nursing home section Sen- 
ate bill 57. 

BERKLEY Manor NURSING HOME, 
A. M. PENS, 

Mary M. LACROIX, 

LUCILLE COVINGTON, 

MABLE JOHNSON, 

MURIAL EAKINS. 

GREELEY, COLO., May 15, 1959. 
Representative BYRON JOHNSON, 
Representative from Colorado, 

Washington, D.G.: 

We solicit your support of Senate bill 57 
which provides for FHA financing of nursing 
homes. The need in this area is urgent. 

KENTON NURSING HOME, 
BARNARD HOUTCHENS, 
B. E. ETHERTON. 
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Denver, COLO., May 15, 1959. 
Hon. BYRON JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It has been called to my attention that 
S. 57 (Housing Act of 1959) includes a sec- 
tion that will give needed financial backing 
to proprietary nursing homes. I will ap- 
preciate your support of this bill. 

Rev. KELLY ONEALL, 
Central Christian Church. 


And, Mr. Chairman, because there has 
been discussion of the urban renewal 
program, I should like to submit for the 
Recorp telegrams from two—not one, 
but two—Republicans which I have re- 
ceived today—one is the outgoing mayor 
of the city of Denver, Mayor W. F. Nich- 
olson, who asks for our passage of S. 
57, and the other is from his deputy and 
candidate for mayor in the election ap- 
parently being conducted, Hon. Richard 
Batterton. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

DENVER, Coto., May 18, 1959. 
Hon. BYRON JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

S. 57 provides technical amendments and 
capital grant authorizations which would 
enable Denver to significantly expand its ur- 
ban renewal program. This program is vi- 
tally needed here. Will appreciate your sup- 
port for this bill, 

W.F. NICHOLSON, Mayor. 
DENVER, COLO., May 16, 1959. 
Representative BYRON JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge you to fight and votè for 
amendment to Senate bill 57 regarding non- 
cash grants and aid to urban renewal pro- 
gram. Denver's economy such that no ur- 
ban renewal program can be maintained 
without passage of bill. This is utmost im- 
portance to Denver. Please advise me of 
progress of bill and any help I may be in 
securing passage. This urban renewal 
amendment vital to Denver's growth and 
economy. Kindest personal regards. 

DICK BATTERTON. 


Mr. Chairman, I have asked for these 
telegrams to be made a part of my re- 
marks for the completion of the RECORD. 

I sincerely hope the Committee will 
not be deceived, but will proceed to pass 
the bill, S. 57, as it was recommended 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency that these important steps for- 
ward may be taken. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SANT- 
ANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the committee bill, S. 57, to ex- 
tend and amend the laws relating to the 
provision and improvement of housing 
and the renewal of urban communities, 
I oppose the Herlong bill, H.R. 7117, be- 
cause it does not contain the provisions 
for public housing or low-income hous- 
ing. It does not adequately provide for 
housing for the old folks and is deficient 
in other respects. 

The time has come for Congress to 
take definite action to rejuvenate the 
Nation’s housing program. The housing 
bill, S. 57, is designed to meet the goal 
of adequate housing for all income lev- 
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els. This is basic to the general welfare 
and security of America. 

We cannot afford to ignore our obli- 
gation to wipe out slums, to restore de- 
teriorating industrial centers and dis- 
placed families. We cannot overlook 
our duty to relocate displaced tenants 
and people, and to provide more low- 
rent housing. We cannot afford to ig- 
nore our middle-income citizenry. In 
addition, the special needs of the vet- 
erans, the minority groups, the elderly 
persons, and colleges must be met. S. 57 
is a noble attempt to meet these needs 
for the betterment of America. 

I represent in the city of New York a 
district which has slums and high-in- 
come projects—a transition from the 
poorest to the richest, from the dilapi- 
dated buildings to luxurious dwellings. 
In my area we have public housing and 
luxury apartments. Those with moder- 
ate incomes are feeling the squeeze. 
They cannot qualify for public housing 
and their limited income prohibits their 
admission into luxury apartments. 
Many of these luxury apartments rent 
from $40 to $100 per room per month. 

We, in the city of New York, want this 
bill. We need it. The mayor of the city 
of New York, with his broad vision, has 
called for its passage with certain tech- 
nical amendments. The facts in hous- 
ing show that we need this far-reaching 
bill. Since the inception of the public 
housing program in the United States, 
the city of New York, with its own funds 
or with the aid of State subsidies or Fed- 
eral subsidies, has embarked upon an 
extensive program of public housing. 

Despite the tremendous efforts, we 
have in the city of New York only 136,847 
units representing 136,847 families out of 
8% million people. This represents ap- 
proximately 6 percent of the population 
of the city of New York in public hous- 
ing. 

The major difference between the 
committee bill and the Herlong bill—the 
substitute bill—is the provisions for pub- 
lic housing. A great ery and hullabaloo 
has been made as to the cost of the 35,000 
units provided for in the committee bill. 
Let us see what the cost is in dollars and 
cents, and let us see who in these United 
States is paying. to carry the US. 
Government. 

The Federal Administrator has esti- 
mated that 35,000 units would cost the 
Federal Government the sum of $20,600,- 
000 in fixed annual contributions on the 
basis of $500 contribution per unit. This 
sum of $20,600,000 represents less than 
three one-thousandths of 1 percent of 
our Federal budget. 

Let us see who pays the taxes which 
our Government receives in its annual 
tax collections. We, in the State of New 
York, during the year 1958, contributed 
$15,348,079,000 of the Federal receipts of 
$79 billion plus, or 19.2 percent of the to- 
tal tax collections in the United States. 
Do you realize that four States, New 
York, California, Illinois, and Pennsyl- 
vania, who want this public housing bill, 
paid into the U.S. Treasury in 1958 the 
total sum of $34,385,228,000 or 42 percent 
of the total tax collections? All we ask 
are 35,000 units per year or a modest 
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subsidy of $20,600,000 per year, not for 
the four States alone, but for all the 
United States. 

The FHA programs, the other urban 
renewal programs in the committee bill, 
are of great benefit to the United States. 
Improved FHA programs can also help 
alleviate the serious problem of resettling 
families displaced by urban renewal and 
highway construction. The bill pro- 
poses the liberalization of the special 
FHA insurance programs which are de- 
signed to encourage low-cost housing in 
the outlying areas. . The lower minimum 
downpayment requirements plus the in- 
creased loan ceilings under this special 
program should permit families to pur- 
chase existing low-cost housing as well 
as newly constructed dwellings outside of 
congested urban centers. 

An effective housing program geared 
to meet the special needs of our senior 
citizens has been needed for a long time. 
This group has been steadily growing, 
proportionately, every year. The FHA 
loan insurance program for the construc- 
tion of rental housing for the aged, en- 
acted as part of the Housing Act of 1956, 
benefited primarily the elderly families 
in the middle and higher income groups. 

But many elderly families are on fixed 
incomes and face serious financial prob- 
lems in these inflationary times. A new 
FHA construction loan program for the 
elderly has been included in the Housing 
Act of 1959, which lowers the maximum 
interest rate and extends the loan pe- 
riod. These revisions will give nonprofit 
corporations greater incentive to provide 
the type of low-rent housing needed to 
meet this problem. 

Another way we can help these older 
people is to provide them with decent 
nursing homes at reasonable cost. En- 
couraging the construction of nursing 
homes for the elderly, ill, and disabled 
through an FHA loan insurance program 
could attain this objective. Such a pro- 
posal is included in S. 57. 

We are losing ground in our fight 
against slums which is a manifold prob- 
lem with serious economic and social im- 
plications. The blighted areas in our 
cities include commercial and industrial 
structures and housing which has been 
allowed to deteriorate. The entire eco- 
nomic health of a city is seriously threat- 
ened as the blighted area grows. 

Urban renewal can play an integral 
part in protecting the economic and so- 
cial welfare of our country. Cities are 
our important manufacturing and com- 
mercial centers and house 65 percent of 
the American people. 

Cooperative national-local efforts are 
needed to deal effectively with this prob- 
lem. Without Federal loans and grants 
many cities would not be able to under- 
take urban redevelopment projects that 
will eliminate slums and prevent their. 
recurrence. 

In the 10 years since the passage of 
the Housing Act of 1949, which initiated 
the urban renewal program, urban re- 
development has been gaining steadily. 
Approximately 400 cities located in 40 
States are now participating in this 
joint effort. Cities, whose plans have 
been federally approved, can now re- 
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ceive Federal grants covering up to two- 
thirds of the cost of a redevelopment 
project. The Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency also makes loans to 
smaller communities which lack ade- 
quate planning resources. Loans for re- 
newal projects are also available. 

A shortage of available funds has 
slowed down progress and necessitated 
the rationing of Federal contributions 
for urban renewal. Redevelopment 
plans for entire slum areas in many 
municipalities have had to be revised or 
postponed. Any further limitation of 
urban renewal grant authorizations will 
bring the promising developments in 
this field to a standstill. 

The public housing provisions of this 
bill are an integral part of the urban 
redevelopment program. Clearing 
slums does not provide new housing for 
those who lived in the slums. At least 
50 percent of the families displaced in 
the redevelopment process are in the 
lowest income group, Without the low- 
cost housing provided by the public 
housing program, these people are 
forced to move into adjacent areas and 
create more slums. Urban renewal 
projects will fail to eliminate the slum 
problem unless adequate low-cost hous- 
ing is provided. The FHA programs de- 
signed to increase the number of homes 
available at reasonable cost must be sup- 
plemented with a realistic public hous- 
ing program. 

The existing shortage of housing, par- 
ticularly in the lower and moderate 
price range, constitutes a problem which 
cannot be ignored. The Housing Act of 
1959 can alleviate this shortage—many 
of these programs do not require large 
amounts of Federal expenditure and 
failure to continue these programs will 
aggravate the inflationary effects of a 
housing shortage. 

This bill will determine whether we 
recognize the needs of our people, 
whether we have the pure heart to un- 
derstand, and the will to choose our 
high course of action. America has 
tried to help the world; now is the time 
for America to provide the homes and 
decent housing for its own. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
should first like to express my appreci- 
ation to the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency for his fair- 
ness and for the time he has given to 
me. I know the demands for time have 
been great from the members of his 
committee, and I am grateful to you for 
permitting me to have this time to make 
a short explanation of the substitute 
that I propose to present at the proper 
time for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. I should also like to commend 
the housing subcommittee and its dis- 
tinguished chairman, my good friend, 
ALBERT RAINS, for what I think has been 
a laborious, conscientious job. They 
have worked diligently and have come 
up with something that in many re- 
spects is an excellent bill, but in some 
respects, in my judgment, goes a little 
too far. The chairman of the Housing 
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Subcommittee said himself that it may 
need to be amended and that the Com- 
mittee could work its will on those 
amendments. What I have done, Mr. 
Chairman, is to simply put all of these 
amendments into one bill and in the 
hope that we could take care of it at 
one fell swoop. 

If we cannot do it in that manner we 
will attempt to put them in one at a 
time. 

There have been implications here this 
afternoon that I had no right to do 
what I have attempted to do in this bill. 
I would like to say that there are ample 
precedents for the offering of a substi- 
tute at the beginning of a bill. It is true 
I am not a member, Mr. Chairman, of 
the distinguished Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and I am not an expert on 
housing; Ido not claim tobe. ButIam 
a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means which has to raise the money 
to pay for all of this housing; and, be- 
lieve me it does not take an expert to 
read all the authorizations in the com- 
mittee substitute and know that we do 
not have enough money to pay for them. 
I do not want to go back to the Ways 
and Means Committee and have to par- 
ticipate in telling the people of this coun- 
try that we are going to have to raise 
more taxes in order to meet the obliga- 
tions of the committee amendment. 

I believe that what I have in my sub- 
stitute is certainly adequate for the time 
being, amply adequate, may I add. 

Mr. Chairman, the substitute I shall 
offer will be the provisions of H.R. 7117. 
At the time I introduced the bill I placed 
in the Recorp a short analysis of it. 
That was on last Thursday. I hope you 
have had an opportunity to read it. 
Since that time, on yesterday, I placed 
in the Record a section by section de- 
tailed analysis of this same legislation. 

I can assure you that this section by 
section detailed analysis is completely 
objective and that it is not colored by 
any opinions or conclusions. That, as 
you know, is not the case with the usual 
committee report in support of or in 
defense of a bill. 

There are two principal differences 
between my substitute and the commit- 
tee bill. The rest of it is almost exactly 
like the bill as it was reported by the 
committee except that parts of my bill 
were in the bill passed by the other 
body. These are the principal differ- 
ences: 

I have left title VI out of my bill. 
That, as you know, is the section deal- 
ing with public housing. 

Second. In several cases where the 
lending authorizations and grants have 
been increased I have added the require- 
ment that the new money for these au- 
thorizations must be approved by the 
Appropriations Committee. 

There are some changes in dollar 
amounts, but what I have given to you 
are the major changes involved. 

Briefly going over my bill, title I is 
taken bodily from the committee bill. 
I do not think there need be any further 
discussion of that. It has been thor- 
oughly explained this afternoon. It 
liberalizes the FHA insurance program, 
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and inereases the amount of insurance 
authorization available to FHA. So re- 
gardless of which bill is passed you are 
going to have the same treatment of 
FHA. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HERLONG. I wonder if the 
gentleman from California can yield me 
5 minutes. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Morida is recognized for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, title 
II of both bills deals with housing for the 
elderly. The committee bill calls for the 
initiation of a new direct loan program 
in this field. It authorizes, but it re- 
quires the appropriation of $100 million 
for this purpose. Instead of the direct 
loan program I have provided for a lib- 
eralized FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
gram with the mortgages running up to 
100 percent. of replacement cost where 
they are sponsored by private nonprofit 
corporations or public instrumentalities. 

Title III of both bills deals with FNMA. 
I have left intact those provisions of 
the committee amendment with the ex- 
ception that I have removed that sec- 
tion of the bill which calls for manda- 
tory par purchase of the special assist- 
ance mortgages as well as the provision 
reducing the fees and charges below the 
going market rates. 

The effect of this provision, Mr. Chair- 
man, if left in the legislation, would be 
to unnecessarily shift to the Govern- 
ment much of the financing which other- 
wise can be handled by private lenders. 

I have also required in my bill that 
the new $75 million authorization pro- 
vided in this title be placed under the 
control of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 

Title IV deals with urban renewal. My 
bill authorizes the appropriation of ad- 
ditional funds for urban renewal in the 
amount of $100 million for the re- 
mainder of this year and $250 million 
a year for each of the next 2 years, 
totaling $600 million. 

By limiting this program to 2 years we 
are not doing anything that would bind 
any other Congress, as this Congress 
must provide the appropriations for fis- 
cal 1960 and 1961. That is as far as my 
bill goes. 

We also authorize an appropriation of 
up to $400 million for the purpose of 
obtaining additional loan funds which 
are an essential part of the program. In 
most instances, as I have said, the money 
must come through the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Title V of both bills deals with college 
housing. The committee bill increases 
the loan authorization $400 million. 
This would be a public debt transaction, 
about which we have heard so much this 
afternoon. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, 
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Mr. BAILEY. What is the justifica- 
tion for the $200 million provided in the 
gentleman’s substitute bill as compared 
with the $400 million that is in the com- 
mittee bill? On what ground did you 
make that allocation, or on what basis of 
fact did you act? 

Mr. HERLONG. I will be glad to dis- 
cuss that with the gentleman. I do not 
know what has been requested of the 
Department, but I believe that we will 
do well to hold it down to $209 miilion. 
I think that is an adequate amount. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman is 
predicating his position on what he 
thinks about it, not the actual facts? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. When I had the 
opportunity of addressing the House in 
the early part of this debate, I read from 
the President’s budget message in which 
the President informed us that the re- 
quests that were made by the colleges 
for college housing had not all met the 
required specifications, therefore there 
was no need for any more than $200 
million. In the discussion and in the 
hearings and in the requests that were 
made of us the requirement for addi- 
tional college housing was added to it, 
as was urban renewal. We have in the 
committee bill $500 million. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so that I might reply 
to the gentleman from California? 

Mr. HERLONG. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from California that of 17 col- 
leges and universities in the State of 
West Virginia eligible for this program, 
16 of them have written to me and 
urged that I vote for and work to sus- 
tain the college loan program. They 
have loan applications pending now 
amounting to between six and seven 
million dollars, so I am informed by 
these 16 of the 17 institutions. If the 
committee had made a nationwide sur- 
vey it would have found that that senti- 
ment exists in all the colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the Nation. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I do not doubt 
that at all. We had a request for $900 
million to rehabilitate the city of Balti- 
more when we had hearings before the 
committee. If we had acceded to all the 
requests of every county and city, there 
is not enough in the budget or will there 
be enough in the budget to meet these 
demands, 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that on page 2 of the com- 
mittee report in defense of this bill the 
committee says: 

Your committee wishes to emphasize that 
certain of the authorizations involved in the 
committee substitute are loan funds which 
will not cost the Federal Government a 
penny and which indeed will enrich the Fed- 


eral Treasury as the loans are repaid with 
interest. 


The interest rate provided in this col- 
lege housing loan program is 3% percent. 


The only money that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to lend is that which it 
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borrows. The Federal Government is 
now paying 4 percent and over for the 
money that it is borrowing. So I fail to 
see how the Federal Treasury can be en- 
riched in that kind of a transaction, 
especially when the Government picks up 
the tab for the administrative costs. 
We have been getting rich on that kind of 
financing for so long now that our na- 
tional debt has again about reached the 
limit, even though we have raised it a 
number of times. 

The committee report says further: 

The only sizable programs under the bill 
involving direct Federal grants are the ur- 
ban renewal and low rent housing program. 
But because of the considerable timelag 
between authorization and actual expendi- 
ture, the grant authorizations involved in the 
bill as reported by your committee will have 
virtually no effect whatever on the fiscal 1960 
budget. 


Of course, I want to balance the 
budget on a year-to-year basis just as 
much as anybody else does, but I also do 
not want any hidden budget impact. I 
do not think it makes good sense for me 
to buy something today that I cannot 
afford just because I do not have to pay 
for it until next year. Just because this 
transaction avoids the Appropriations 
Committee and is not counted as tend- 
ing to further unbalance this year’s 
budget does not mean that we will not 
owe it. It is still added to our national 
debt, and I read over the weekend that 
we may be called on shortly to again 
increase the national debt ceiling. 

Title VI of the committee amendment 
which deals with public housing is left 
out of my substitute. I believe there 
has been ample discussion about public 
housing this afternoon. 

Title VII of the committee amend- 
ment relates to military housing. It is 
my understanding there is a difference 
of opinion as to committee jurisdiction 
on at least certain phases of the pro- 
gram, and that there has been an agree- 
ment to take title VII from the commit- 
tee amendment. If this disagreement 
is harmonized, and it is possible to put 
back in the bill extension of the so- 
called Capehart military housing pro- 
gram, I would be most happy to see this 
added as an amendment to the bill when 
it is before the House. 

Title VIII of the committee bill is title 
VI of my substitute, with the exception 
that I have left out the second section 
of that title. The first section of that 
title would benefit the homeowner if 
he got behind in his payments due to 
circumstances beyond his control, by 
permitting the lender to extend the 
time for curing such a default. In such 
a case the FHA enters into an agree- 
ment with the mortgagee providing for 
the payment to the mortgagee—if the 
mortgage is subsequently foreclosed—of 
any interest which accrued by reason of 
the fact that the mortgagee gave the 
homeowner further time, and the home- 
owner was not able to work out all his 
difficulties. 

The second section of that title would 
shift from the lender to the FHA all of 
the problems of a mortgage which was 
getting into difficulty. It is purely for 
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the lender’s benefit, and I do not think 
it ought to be in the bill, and so I did 
not include it. 

Title IX of the bill, which is title VII of 
my bill, contains a number of miscel- 
laneous provisions, and they are identical 
in both bills. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I have made 
myself clear in this explanation. It has 
been rather sketchy and rushed because 
of shortness of time, but what I have 
tried to do is to give the House an op- 
portunity to work its will on a housing 
bill. I think that the great majority 
of us want some kind of a housing bill. 
Of course, there are great differences as 
to the kind of bill various Members want. 
In our desire to get a bill, I would hope 
that the committee will also consider 
whether what we pass here can become 
law. Iam convinced that the substitute 
that I have offered can become law. I 
am equally convinced that the commit- 
tee bill, unless it is drastically amended, 
cannot become law. Of course, there 
are those who say that regardless of what 
anyone else does about a bill after we 
have acted on it, our responsibility is 
to do what we think best, regardless of 
what happens after it leaves us. 

May I remind you in this connection 
that we also have an obligation to be 
fiscally responsible, and I do not believe 
that there has been any time since I 
have been here that the people of the 
country were as concerned about Gov- 
ernment spending as they are today. So 
far this year, in spite of the things that 
were predicted about this being a wild- 
spending Congress, this House of Repre- 
sentatives has, in my judgment, met its 
responsibility squarely and has, in fact, 
appropriated less money than was in the 
budget. So, let us not by our actions on 
this bill open the floodgates. 

The whole question, however, turns 
on what we want to accomplish, that is, 
whether you want a political issue or 
a housing bill, and I submit to you that 
a housing bill is more important to this 
country at this time, and that is what 
I want to get, and that is the reason for 
presenting this substitute. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I think the gentle- 
man from Florida would be interested in 
a statement that has just been issued by 
the Housing Administrator, Norman P. 
Mason. He said: 

The House will have before it two bills on 
which to base its discussion and action. 

One is the original committee bill. As I 
have said before, it is extravagant and un- 
sound. It would commit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to heavy costs over many years to 
come, 

The other is a substitute, introduced by 
Congressman HERLONG, of Florida. I do not 
endorse every detail in this bill, but it rep- 
resents, in my judgment, a moderate ap- 
proach.- Its cost is within the country’s 
means. It affords a basis on which differ- 
ences in judgment can be reasonably recon- 
ciled. 

The Herlong bill would enable our basic 
housing and urban programs to be resumed 
at their previous levels, without excessive 
cost to the taxpayer. There are several key 
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reasons why it offers the prospect of a bill 
that can be enacted—rather than another 
housing stalemate. 3 

1. The Herlong bill provides the support 
necessary to continue our present high level 
of home building to meet the needs of the 
American people. It contains the urgently 
needed increase in the FHA authorization 
to enable the FHA program to resume on a 
normal basis instead of its present hand-to- 
mouth operations. The bill contains the 
same liberalized provision for FHA mortgage 
insurance as the original committee bill. 

2. Early enactment of such legislation 
would unblock the measure already passed 
by the House to unfreeze VA interest rates, 
As a result of the present pegged VA rate, 
applications for veterans home loans are fall- 
ing off sharply. 

3. The Herlong bill omits the costly and 
unneeded $3.7 billion public housing pro- 
posal in the committee bill. It would. be 
folly to endanger other programs needed for 
housing now for a controversial proposal that 
could at best house no one for several years 
to come. j 

4. The Herlong bill brings the annual 
urban renewal expenditures into line with 
sound budgetary estimates for Federal ob- 
ligations. Although it would provide only 
half of the 6-year program recommended by 
the President, it is—unlike the committee 
bill—geared to our ability to spend. 

The Herlong bill has been criticized by 
some because it would give the Appropria- 
tions Committee the right, where the ex- 
penditure of new Federal funds is involved, 
to approve such expenditures before instead 
of after they are made. I find it hard to 
argue against the logic of such control, It 
is properly a matter for the Congress to de- 
termine how it can best discharge its re- 
sponsibilities in the spending of public funds. 

Furthermore, I can see no difference in 
principle on this point between the two bills. 
The committee bill, in its proposal for $100 
million in direct loans for housing for the 
elderly, would also require Appropriations 
Committee approval before such money 
could be used, 


Mr. HERLONG. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RHODES}, 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, S. 57, the Housing Act of 1959, 
as reported by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, is a sound and compre- 
hensive approach to the urgent housing 
needs of our Nation. 

The failure of the House to pass an 
omnibus housing bill in the last Congress 
has placed in jeopardy many of the most 
successful and important programs, 
such as public housing, slum clearance, 
and urban renewal projects. If these 
and other important programs are to be 
carried forward, we must enact S. 57. 

Urban renewal projects are essential 
to eliminate slums and economic decay 
in our urban areas. Almost two-thirds 
of our total population now reside in 
cities, which produce more than three- 
quarters of our total Federal revenue. 
Urban renewal projects offer the best 
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hope for reversing the spreading cancer 
of slums, blight, juvenile delinquency, 
industrial decline, and bankruptcy of 
large urban areas of the Nation. 

The $500 million capital grant author- 
ization for urban renewal projects for 
each of the next 3 years, provided for in 
title IV of S. 57, is based on the backlog 
of requests from more than 300 commu- 
nities. In my opinion, this amount is an 
absolute minimum needed to carry out 
these important projects. 

My own city of Reading, Pa., has an 
important stake in this legislation. The 
local redevelopment authority has three 
important urban renewal projects under 
way. The Walnut Street project is now 
a reality, while the Cherry Street and 
Court Street urban renewal projects are 
in preliminary stages, having a combined 
capital grant reservation of about $1.3 
million. These projects, so important to 
the growth and orderly development of 
Reading, have been delayed by the lack 
of funds. Their successful completion 
depends on the enactment of the full 
amount provided for in S. 57. 

Public and aged housing likewise is of 
major importance to cities throughout 
the land. The 35,000 public housing 
units provided for in the committee bill 
for each of the next 4 years will fulfill 
the total number of units originally au- 
thorized by the Housing Act of 1949. 
Public housing is vitally needed to ac- 
commodate those low-income families 
displaced by urban renewal projects, 
highway construction in metropolitan 
areas, and other public improvement 
programs, 

As a former member of the Reading 
Housing Authority, I can testify to the 
tremendous benefits which such projects 
provide for our less fortunate families 
and for the community as well. The 
city of Reading is embarking on the first 
aged housing project in the Middle At- 
lantic region, a pioneering effort which 
is of primary importance to our area. 

Mr. Chairman, the new program for 
loans to nonprofit corporations to build 
special housing for the elderly is of ad- 
ditional importance to this segment of 
our population. The committee is to be 
commended for the inclusion of this pro- 
gram of long-term loans at low interest 
rates for housing projects for elderly 
persons. 

The provisions of title VI, restoring 
more local initiative and autonomy to 
local housing authorities, are of major 
importance in terms of the long-range 
success of public housing programs. 
Unnecessary and unwarranted interfer- 
ence by Federal authorities has pro- 
duced costly delays and has imposed 
rigid, preconceived judgments of admin- 
istrators in Washington on the first- 
hand, informed judgments of local hous- 
ing officials. 

The provisions of title VIII of S. 57, 
designed to provide relief to FHA home- 
owners who lose their jobs, is of great 
importance to many thousands of per- 
sons suffering from the effects of the re- 
cession. The safeguards provided for in 
this title to assure that a deserving 
homeowner will not lose his home be- 
cause of temporary unemployment are 
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deserving of our full support, as is the 
new program established in this bill to 
insure housing loans for migratory farm 
labor and the college housing loan pro- 
gram, 

Mr. Chairman, S. 57 is a sound and bal- 
anced approach to the housing prob- 
lems in this country. It will help to 
maintain a healthy construction indus- 
try and stimulate the homebuilding to 
meet our growing needs. It assures the 
continuance of our program to eliminate 
slums and to provide urban renewal 
projects, so important to the survival of 
our cities. It provides special housing 
programs for the elderly and for our 
low-income families. It increases the 
FHA insurance authorization and pro- 
vides a new program of FHA loan insur- 
ance for private nursing homes. It pro- 
vides special assistance for cooperative 
housing, military housing, and encour- 
ages local autonomy in the carrying out 
of public housing projects. It is a bill 
which deserves support. 

I urge that the inadequate Herlong 
proposal be rejected and that S. 57 be 
approved. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
IMr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, a mo- 
ment ago the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WIDNALL] read into the RECORD 
a statement by the Housing Administra- 
tor, Norman P. Mason. I have a copy of 
that statement which reached my office, 
and before I refer to the statement I 
want to read a section of the United 
States Code, title 18, section 1913, “Lob- 
bying with appropriated moneys”: 

No part of the money appropriated by any 
enactment of Congress shall, in the absence 
of express authorization by Congress, be used 
directly or indirectly to pay for any personal 
service, advertisement, telegram, telephone, 
letter, printed or written matter, or other 
device, intended or designed to influence in 
any manner a Member of Congress, to favor 
or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any legisla- 
tion or appropriation by Congress, whether 
before or after the introduction of any bill or 
resolution proposing such legislation or ap- 
propriation; but this shall not prevent offi- 
cers or employees of the United States or of 
its departments or agencies from communi- 
cating to Members of Congress on the request 
of any Member or to Congress, through the 
proper official channels, requests for legisla- 
tion or appropriations which they deem 
necessary for the efficient conduct of the 
public business. 


And thereafter follows the penal sec- 
tion of the law. 

I want to point out that the publica- 
tion in question was a release issued by 
the head of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency on a public letterhead, 
addressed and mailed not only to each 
Member of Congress, but it was mailed 
to the entire publications list of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, in- 
cluding every lumber yard, every sup- 
plier, every materialman, and every 
homebuilder. This brought to our of- 
fices a great number of telegrams and 
messages. 

I do not know what action the Attorney 
General ought to take on this matter. 
That is in his discretion. But it cer- 
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tainly seems to me that this is a clear 
violation and an invasion of the rights 
of Members charged with the legislative 
process. It is improper for a member of 
the administration to try to induce 
action in this way, using public funds, 
using public equipment and public ma- 
terials. I think it violates the spirit of 
the law at least. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield. 

Mr, WIDNALL. I think it should be 
made clear that this was a press state- 
ment issued to the people of the United 
States by the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator with respect to the 
two pending House bills and certainly he 
has the right to comment on the body 
of those two bills. 

Mr. VANIK. I think by the wording 
of the code itself a procedure is estab- 
lished under which he can make his 
views known. I think he has a perfect 
right to write a letter to a Member or 
to reply to a Member’s request. That 
letter can be made public. But this is a 
unique procedure. Ido not know of any 
precedent for this kind of approach to 
Members of Congress; at least, not in 
my time. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further, for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Can the managers of 
the public housing authorities use pub- 
lic funds to wire their Members of Con- 
gress to support a public housing pro- 
gram? I have had a great many of 
those come into my office. 

Mr. VANIK. I think that would be a 
violation of this section of the code; I 
certainly do. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, Mr. Mason had a press 
conference at which he was asked a 
great many questions. These are coy- 
ered in the release. Subsequently, the 
result of that conference was reduced 
to writing. I have heard many times 
around here complaints that people in 
the Government have not had press con- 
ferences. Many people say that this in- 
dicates they are not willing to have the 
people of the country know their views. 
It would seem to me there would be 
nothing at all wrong with reducing to 
writing the results of a press conference. 

I am quite sure I am right about the 
press conference because some news- 
paper people said to me today that they 
were present when this was discussed. 

Mr. VANIK. Let me point out to the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
that this is posted for immediate release. 
The document is a statement. It does 
not indicate that it is in response to any 
questions. If it were in response to an 
interview or questions by a reporter, I am 
certain I would have noticed it in the 
local newspapers as a reported press con- 
ference item. This comes to us as a 
press release—a statement by the head 
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of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, 

Mr. McDONOUGH. It seems to me 
the humor the gentleman is getting out 
of this is what I have seen and known in 
committee frequently. 

Mr. VANIK. There is nothing humor- 
ous about a possible violation of the law 
which calls for a $500 fine or imprison- 
ment for 1 year or both and removal from 
office. This is a serious matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes, 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. Iyield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The press release 
of Mr. Mason must have had quite an 
effect on the gentleman or he would not 
be so concerned. Let me ask—are you 
implying that the freedom of speech of 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives should be curtailed because of that 
section of the code in connection with a 
bill that is before the House? Have we 
not had such requests from publications 
and from other interested agencies? 
Furthermore, if it had no effect and if 
you are on the other side of the picture, 
would you have cited that section of the 
code? 

Mr. VANIK. I think the code applies 
to both sides of the aisle at all times. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Of course, it does. 

Mr. VANIK. Any time anybody on 
this side of the aisle or who is any part 
of the administration of which I may 
be a member should transgress, I think 
they ought to be called on it. The pur- 
pose of the law is to insure a separation 
of powers and here we have an adminis- 
trator of the executive branch of the 
Government endeavoring to tell the leg- 
islative branch what to do. I think it is 
a clear-cut transgression by the execu- 
tive branch of the power and authority 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment as set forth by the Constitution 
and by the laws of our country. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. POWELL]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman and col- 
leagues, I rise to explain two amend- 
ments which I am going to offer tomor- 
row. But first, I would like to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rus] and our distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Spence], for bringing out this sorely 
needed bill to rescue so many Americans 
from slum shock. I am going to do 
everything I can to support that bill and 
also to defeat the Herlong substitute. I 
have two types of amendments. I want 
to apologize for not bringing this first 
type of amendment before the commit- 
tee during its hearings, but it did not 
come to me in my thinking over the bill 
until this past weekend. It consists of 
three separate amendments aimed at 
only one thing, and that is to bring back 
small business that has been dislocated 
by virtue of slum clearance into the pub- 
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lic housing projects. At the present 
time, especially those of us from the large 
cities, know how small business is wiped 
out in slum clearance projects because 
there is no law that allows them to be 
put into the public housing projects or 
to put any type of commercial facility 
into the project. In New York City when 
these small businesses are wiped out— 
and I have had some 11,000 that have 
been wiped out in my district because I 
have more slum clearance projects built 
or being built than any other district in 
the United States—when they are wiped 
out, only the big chain stores come back. 
The way the big chain stores come back 
is simply that the builder cannot use the 
Federal mortgage insurance for com- 
mercial facilities and must go to private 
corporations, banks and insurance com- 
panies, and these banks and insurance 
companies refuse to lend money to build 
stores unless the builder indicates who 
the lessees are going to be, and those 
lessees must be blue chip. They must 
be the A&P, Safeway, or Whelan Drug 
Stores, or that type of national opera- 
tion. The first of these amendments is 
as follows, and provides for commercial 
facilities to be included: 

Page 107, after line 6, add the following 
new subsection: 

„d) Subsection (d) (4) of section 220 of 
such act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘Prop- 
erty covered by a mortgage coming within the 
provisions of paragraph (3)(B) of this sub- 
section may include such commercial facili- 
ties as the Commissioner deems adequate to 
serve the occupants.““ 


Second. Those small businessmen who 
have been dislocated will have priority 
to return to the new public housing and 
insofar as practicable the same average 
size in premises or square feet for the 
store. 


Page 138, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 409.” 
In line 2 and insert after line 21 the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) Section 110(c) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, commercial establishments exist- 
ing in an urban renewal area after its de- 
velopment or redevelopment with assistance 
extended under this title shall, insofar as 
practicable, be of the same average size (in 
terms of square feet of commercially-utilized 
floor space) and type as those which existed 
in such area before the commencement of 
the project; and the owners and proprietors 
of the commercial establishments which 
existed in such area before the commence- 
ment of the project shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrator, be afforded 
a priority of opportunity to purchase or 
rent the commercial establishments existing 
in such area after its development or re- 
development.“ 


Third. At least 75 percent of the total 
amount of commercial property shall go 
to the former small businessmen in that 
area. 


Page 138, insert (a)“ after “Src. 409.” 
in line 2, and insert after line 21 the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) Section 110(c) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“ ‘Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, the total amount of commercial 


property existing in any urban renewal area 
after its development or redevelopment un- 
der the urban renewal plan with assistance 
extended under this title (in terms of square 
feet of commercially-utilized floor space) 
shall be at least 75 percent of the total 
amount of commercial property which exist- 
ed in such area before the commencement 
of the project.“ 


I will explain the amendments more in 
detail tomorrow, but I would like to let 
the Members of the House think about 
it overnight because this is one of our 
great needs and I am sure that no one 
can testify to this more than our distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, Parman] and our colleague 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
RooseEvELT] who have worked so hard 
on it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman points 
out an evil in the merger of these banks, 
particularly in New York City, like the 
Guaranty Trust and the J. P. Morgan 
Co., that have interlocking directorates 
in hundreds of big concerns. That 
causes the evil that he has spoken of 
here. I discussed this merger April 27, 
1959, in a speech commencing at page 
6850 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr.POWELL. That is right. 

A second amendment that I shall pro- 
pose is this. I deliberately did not 
bring it before the committee because I 
felt that to go into any discriminatory 
clause, even in the case of my own Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, might 
make it difficult to procure a rule for the 
consideration of the bill. But I am pro- 
posing a new title at the end of the bill, 
as follows: 

‘TITLE X. NONDISCRIMINATION 

Sec. 1007. No insurance, grant, loan, con- 
tribution, or guarantee, or commitment to 
insure, grant, loan, contribute, or guarantee, 
or other assistance authorized under any title 
of this Act, shall be given or made by the 
Commissioner, Administrator, or other gov- 
ernmental official or agency administering 
the program under which the insurance, 
grant, loan, contribution, guarantee, or com- 
mitment, or other assistance is to be given 
or made unless the recipient and beneficiary 
of such insurance, grant, loan, contribution, 
guarantee, or commitment, or other assist- 
ance gives assurance in writing that the 
property for which the insurance, grant, 
loan, contribution, guarantee, or commit- 
ment is to be given or made shall be avail- 
able for sale, lease, or occupancy without 
regard to the race, creed, or color of the pur- 
chaser, lessee, or occupant. 

In the event that the recipient, beneficiary, 
or any successor in title fails to conform to 
such written assurance, the Commissioner, 
Administrator, or other governmental offi- 
cial or agency administering the program 
under which the insurance, grant, loan, con- 
tribution, guarantee, or commitment, or 
other assistance has been or is to be given 
or made shall have the authority to deny, 
withhold, suspend, or terminate the insur- 
ance, grant, loan, contribution, guarantee, 
or commitment, or other assistance, 


The CHAIRMAN. All time for general 
debate has expired. The Clerk will read 


the committee amendment as an origi- 
nal bill for the purpose of amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Housing Act of 
1959.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bonner, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill S. 57, to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to the provision and improvement 
of housing and the renewal of urban 
communities, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE LAWS RE- 
LATING TO NATIONAL BANKS 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
T ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday, May 26, hearings will begin 
on H.R. 6092 and H.R. 6093, bills I have 
introduced to make certain improve- 
ments in the laws relating to national 
banks. Hearings will be held by Sub- 
committee No. 2 of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. Members and 
other persons interested in testifying on 
these bills should direct their request to 
me, as chairman of Subcommittee No. 2, 
at room 1301, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Iam inserting at this point a summary 
of the provisions of each bill: 


SECTION BY SECTION SUMMARY or H.R. 6092 


Section 1 increases the number of Deputy 
Comptrollers of the Currency by two, author- 
izing a total employment of five Deputy 
Comptrollers. 

Section 2 increases the borrowing author- 
ity of national banks from 100 percent of 
capital to 100 percent of capital and surplus. 
This authority would permit national banks 
to meet temporary high seasonal demands of 
their customers by borrowing from corres- 
pondent banks, 

Section 3 amends the lending limitations 
of national banks in the following manner: 

(1) It increases from 10 percent to 25 
percent of capital and surplus the amount 
of obligations which may be acquired from 
a single borrower if they are secured by in- 
sured refrigerated or frozen readily market- 
able staples. 

(2) It increases from 10 percent to 25 per- 
cent of capital and surplus the amount of 
obligations which may be acquired by a na- 
tional bank from a single borrower arising 
out of the sale of dairy cattle when the ob- 
ligations bear the full recourse endorsement 
or unconditional guarantee of the seller and 
are secured by the dairy cattle being sold. 

(3) It permits any obligations, whether 
or not in the form of notes, secured by U.S. 
Government obligations to be acquired up to 
25 percent of the national bank’s capital 
and surplus, 
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(4) It sets a limit of 25 percent of capital 
and surplus on the total amount of con- 
sumer installment paper, whether negotiable 
or nonnegotiable, which may be acquired 
from a single dealer. This limit will not 
apply to obligations where the bank relies 
on the credit of the original borrower, if a 
bank officer executes a written certificate to 
that effect. In that case, the usual limit 
of 10 percent of capital and surplus would 
apply on all loans to that particular bor- 
rower. Under present law there is no 
limitation on the amount of negotiable 
consumer installment paper which could be 
acquired from a dealer. Nonnegotiable con- 
sumer paper could only be acquired under 
present law up to 10 percent of capital and 
surplus. 

Section 4 makes a number of changes in 
the law governing real estate loans made by 
national banks. 

(1) It authorizes loans secured by lease- 
holds which run or may be extended at the 
option of the lessee to run for a period of 10 
years beyond the maturity of the loan. Un- 
der present law a lease to qualify for a real 
estate loan must be for 99 years and be re- 
newable or must have a period of not less 
than 50 years to run from the date the loan 
is made. 

(2) It increases the loan-to-appraised- 
value ratio from 6624 % to 75% in the case of 
20 year fully amortized loans. 

(3) Real estate loans which are fully guar- 
anteed or insured by a State or State author- 
ity are exempted from the usual real estate 
loan limitations. 

(4) National banks would be authorized to 
make 18-month construction loans on indus- 
trial and commercial buildings where there 
is a valid and binding takeout agreement, 
without regard to the usual real estate loan 
limitations, The total amount of all au- 
thorized construction loans, industrial, com- 
mercial, residential, or agricultural, would be 
increased from 50 percent of capital to 100 
percent of capital and surplus. 

(5) Loans made to manufacturing and in- 
dustrial businesses where the national bank 
relies primarily on the borrower’s general 
credit standing and future prospects would 
be considered as ordinary commercial loans 
and not subject to the real estate loan limi- 
tations even though a mortgage on real estate 
is taken as an additional precaution. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF H.R. 6093 


Section 1 repeals obsolete references to 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, now out of 
existence. 

Section 2 requires that all the capital stock 
be paid in before a national bank may begin 
business. Existing law requires 50 percent, 
but the practice since 1935 has been to re- 
quire 100 percent. 

Section 3 would require the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency before a na- 
tional bank may move its main office within 
its own city limits; approval of the Comp- 
troller is now required only for a move out- 
side the city. 

Section 4 conforms with section 2 in re- 
quiring that all the capital stock of a national 
bank be paid in before it may commence 
business. 

Section 5 repeals an obsolete provision of 
law relating to installment payments of capi- 
tal stock; as indicated in the explanation of 
section 2 all stock must now be paid 100 per- 
cent in cash before a national bank may 
commence business. 

Section 6 repeals an obsolete provision re- 
lating to increase of capital by vote of the 
shareholders of a national bank. This pro- 
vision has been superseded by an amendment 
to section 5142 of the Revised Statutes (12 
U.S.C., sec. 57). 

Sections 7 and 8 repeal obsolete provisions 
relating to the liability of shareholders of a 
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national bank for debts of the bank. These 
provisions were rendered obsolete by the 
Banking Act of 1935, which eliminated the 
individual liability of such shareholders. 

Section 9 provides that where the regular 
annual shareholders’ meeting day falls on a 
legal holiday the meeting shall be held in- 
stead on the next following banking day. 

Section 10 eliminates an obsolete reference 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
now out of existence. 

Section 11 eliminates a reference to Alaska 
in conformity with the recent granting of 
statehood to Alaska. 

Section 12 lengthens the period for filing 
reports of condition of national banks. 
These reports must now be filed with the 
Comptroller within 5 days after he requests 
them. The bill would lengthen this period 
to 10 days. 

Section 13 is a technical amendment neces- 
sitated by section 23 of the bill which re- 
lates to dividend reports. 

Section 14 sets forth the procedure for 
amending the articles of association of a 
national bank to provide for amendment by 
a majority vote of shareholders at a meeting 
called with 10 days’ notice. 

Section 15 sets forth the areas in which 
the national banking laws apply. In con- 
formity with sections 40 and 41 of title 12 
of the U.S. Code it covers the Virgin Islands 
and Guam. It also covers all other Terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States, 
expressly including the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, as well as the several States and 
the District of Columbia. 

Section 16 continues the existing require- 
ment that liquidation of a national bank 
must be approved by vote of the shareholders 
owning two-thirds of the stock and adds a 
new requirement that if the liquidation in- 
volves the sale of its assets to another bank 
the purchase-and-sale agreement must also 
be approved by two-thirds vote, except in 
emergencies. 

Sections 17 and 18 repeal obsolete provi- 
sions relating to shareholder lability. See 
explanation of section 7. 

Section 19 makes a number of ehanges in 
the details of the procedures for winding 
up the affairs of a national bank. The prin- 
cipal change is to substitute the FDIC for 
the Comptroller of the Currency in super- 
vising receiverships of closed national banks 
where the FDIC is appointed receiver under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 

Section 20 authorizes the Acting Comp- 
troller of the Currency to serve as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the FDIC in lieu 
of the Comptroller in the event of the Comp- 
troller’s incapacity to serve. 

Section 21 rewrites the existing provisions 
on consolidations of national banks, con- 
solidations of State banks into national 
banks, and mergers of State or national banks 
into national banks, principally in order to 
eliminate unjustified differences in the pro- 
cedures involved. For example, the new sec- 
tion 21 contains the same provisions for no- 
tice in newspapers of an intended merger 
of 2 national banks, as are contained in ex- 
isting law for such notice in the case of an 
intended consolidation of 2 national banks, 

Section 22 imposes restrictions on the pay- 
ment of dividends by national banks. It pro- 
hibits payment, without the Comptroller's 
approval, of dividends in any year which 
exceed that year’s net profits plus retained 
net profits from the previous 2 years minus 
required transfers to surplus or stock-retire- 
ment fund. 

Section 23 repeals the existing require- 
ment that national banks make reports to 
the Comptroller of the Currency within 10 
days after declaring dividends. It adds to 
the existing provision of law on reports by 
national banks a specific authorization for 
the Comptroller to require reports of divi- 
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dend payments. This conforms to the exist- 
ing practice of requiring a report of earnings 
and dividends of each national bank every 
6 months, which makes unnecessary a sep- 
arate report when dividends are declared. 

Section 24 prohibits any firm from en- 
gaging in banking unless it is subject to 
examination and regulation by State or 
Federal authority. 

Section 25 repeals obsolete provisions of 
law relating to national agricultural credit 
corporations. The last such corporation was 
liquidated in 1938 and no such corporation 
may now be formed. 


HOUSING 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, “Business is 
good” as they say. Generally speaking, 
profits are higher and wages are higher, 
and so are prices. The graph of the 
American economy looks like a battle line 
on the move, with bulging advances over 
most of the map, accentuated by a few 
retreats here and there. 

One of these fall-backs is in the area 
of housing and slum clearance, endan- 
gering the flanks of general progress. 
Approximately 13 million families still 
live in farm shacks, sagging tenement 
houses, and in ancient big-city blocks 
unfit for human habitation. 

Construction of about 1 million houses 
a year is quite an achievement in itself, 
but it is not enough. The 13 million 
families living in quarters that should 
be condemned, equal the number of peo- 
ple in this unfortunate category as of 
1950. In effect, we are just managing to 
hold our own against the slums—in terms 
of the number of people still forced to 
live in these wretched shelters—without 
making any progress toward reducing 
and finally eliminating them. 

Private enterprise is unwilling—or is 
unable—to solve this problem. Some 
people argue that this is not the respon- 
sibility of private enterprise. But this 
does not get us anywhere. The fact is 
that we have the continuing and deplor- 
able spectacle of 13 million Americans 
living in ancient, brokendown and un- 
safe dwellings that are a menace to the 
occupants and to the communities that 
suffer from this blight. 

Because no individuals or groups could 
find a solution to this problem, the Fed- 
eral Government had to face up to it. 
But the programs it has developed to 
date, combining public housing projects 
with encouragement and financial as- 
sistance to private builders, while they 
have accomplished much, have consist- 
ently aimed too low. As a result, they 
have failed to overcome the housing 
deficit. 

While half a program is better than 
none, it is still far short of the effort 
that is required to solve this problem, 
To meet the needs of our expanding pop- 
ulation, and at the same time, to elimi- 
nate and redevelop the areas that are 
steadily deteriorating into slums, we 
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must reach a goal of 2 million new homes 
each year. 

The building and construction trades 
department of the AFL-CIO, as a result 
of extensive research, and its unsur- 
passed practical experience in this field, 
asks the Congress to enact a housing and 
slum clearance program that will: 

First. Continue FHA home insured 
loans. 

Second. Provide adequate Federal 
slum clearance aid. 

Third. Extend public housing. 

Fourth. Enlarge cooperative middle- 
income housing. 

Fifth, Improve housing programs for 
elderly persons. 

Sixth. Broaden farm housing pro- 
gram. 

Seventh. Enlarge veterans direct loan 
housing program. 

Eighth, Provide for payment of pre- 
vailing wages and overtime payments on 
federally assisted home construction pro- 
grams. 

In this Congress which has veered to- 
ward moderation on most other issues, 
housing is the exception to the trend. 
Many conservatives recognize that the 
Congress has failed, year after year, to 
enact a program of sufficient substance 
to meet the Nation’s housing needs. 

They are now prepared to join with 
other Members in support of a genuine 
housing and slum clearance bill, if such 
legislation is brought to a vote. 

We welcome their assistance which 
will guarantee the passage of an omnibus 
housing bill at this session, 


UP-TO-DATE AIRPORTS FOR THE 
JET AGE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, June 1, 1959 
marks the inauguration of commercial 
jet service between Boston and Los An- 
geles. 

Contrast this with another date, June 
30, 1959. The Federal Airport Act of 
1946 will expire a month and a half 
from now unless legislation is enacted 
to extend and improve it. “Improve” is 
the word. 

Most airports have made little prog- 
ress toward meeting the needs of the 
jet age. The airlines are up to date, but 
the airports are not. The expansion in 
transportation by air has completely 
outdistanced the estimates incorpo- 
rated in the Federal Airport Act of 
1946. There are seven times as many 
civilian aircraft, and the number of 
passengers carried yearly has quad- 
rupled. 

With the steady shrinkage and even- 
tual elimination of passenger train serv- 
ice, the Post Office Department is rely- 
ing more and more upon the airlines for 
transportation of the mail. 

Two hundred and fifty-seven of our 
commercial airports are used by mili- 
tary aircraft which enjoy free landing 
rights on airports which are federally 
assisted. 

All in all, modern airports are be- 
coming an increasingly vital factor in 
our national life. They must grow with 
the need. Because 70 to 80 percent of 
accidents to aircraft occur within the 
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vicinity of a landing field, longer run- 
ways must be constructed to serve the 
big, fast jet planes, and to insure the 
maximum safety for plane crews and 
passengers, as well as the safety of those 
living in the neighborhood of our air- 
ports. 

The Federal Aviation Agency has esti- 
mated that $1,300 million is needed by 
our airports over a 4-year period to meet 
the demands of the increasing volume of 
air traffic. 

The Monroney-Hatris airport bill calls 
for $1,150 million—including matching 
local funds—to be spent over a period of 5 
years on the construction and moderni- 
zation of airports. This lesser amount 
should be the irreducible minimum. 

Those of us who have faith in our ex- 
panding economy believe that it should 
be given every encouragement and as- 
sistance by Government at every level, 
and especially in those functions where 
Pee enterprise alone cannot do the 
job. 

If we cut back on essential programs, 
we cramp and slow down our progress. 
This may create the temporary illusion 
of prudence. In the long run, involving 
programs that must have leadtime, this 
policy is shortsighted and self-defeating. 

The Monroney-Harris bill would ex- 
tend the Federal Airport Act for 5 years. 
It would make $100 million available 
each year for 5 years, to be matched 
by local funds. It would provide assist- 
ance to small airports for necessary 
improvements. 

There is still time—at this session— 
for legislation that will make our air- 
ports safe, sufficient, and adequate, and 
provide a sound and constructive stim- 
ulus to our whole economy in the proc- 
ess. Fear to go forward is no excuse 
for halfhearted and inadequate pro- 
grams. Either we really believe in the 
future of our Nation or we become the 
victims of excessive caution. An airport 
modernization program, to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities, must prepare for tomor- 
row—today. 


OUR NATION’S DEFENSE PICTURE: 
A WISE CHOICE AND AN UNWISE 
ADVISER 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the appointment of Navy Sec- 
retary Thomas B. Gates, Jr., as Deputy 
Defense Secretary is a good choice. Like 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Mr. Gates has 
fully realized that there is no easy push- 
button solution to the national defense 
problems. When less well-balanced brass 
in the Pentagon were pushing for the 
machines of massive retaliation and 
neglecting all else, Mr. Gates evidenced 
a full realization of the fact that America 
is actually much more apt to fight a lim- 
ited war than one of all-out massive 
nuclear exchange. He has supported a 
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proper balance of effort between the 
superweapons of intercontinental war- 
fare and those that must be on hand for 
the limited wars that are much more 
likely. As Deputy Defense Secretary he 
will be in position to assure a logical 
apportionment of our defense effort to 
meet whatever threats may come. 

It is unfortunate that the same news 
dispatches which told of the auspicious 
assignment of Mr. Gates should also in- 
form us that Admiral Radford has been 
called in as a consultant to the Defense 
Department. Admiral Radford’s theor- 
ies of defense are pretty thouroughly 
discredited. 

Based on his testimony before the 
Congress in 1957, Admiral Radford sees 
only need for forces in being and ready 
for use on the day war starts. This is 
making the presumptuous conclusion 
that the only war we are likely to fight 
is an all-out nuclear war. 

Admiral Radford has never exhibited 
any understanding of the defense means 
that must be available to meet the 
threat of our Communist enemy. He 
swallowed the massive retaliation doc- 
trine hook, line, and sinker. He never 
realized that although our nuclear deter- 
rent could be effective against certain 
threats, there were other Communist ag- 
gressions on the free world against which 
massive retaliation is impotent. Indeed, 
the threat of hydrogen bomb annihila- 
tion is impotent against the most likely 
Communist moves today. 

As Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Admiral Radford was one of the 
most gullible and inflexible of the proph- 
ets of total global war—completely un- 
able to see the much more likely threat 
of limited war—adverse to providing the 
forces and equipment needed to fight a 
limited war. The Admiral thought any 
war would be over in a few weeks and 
could not see the importance of Reserve 
forces to be mobilized to reinforce our 
armies after the balloon goes up. 

It is most discouraging to note that 
when Admiral Radford appeared before 
the Mahon subcommittee on appropria- 
tions January 30, 1957, he declared that 
probably the more important value of 
Reserve forces, and I quote, “would be 
their use to restore order in the event of 
a surprise attack.” 

In other words, he would relegate our 
5 to the role of a home guard out- 
fit. 

Admiral Radford, continuing his tes- 
timony before the subcommittee previ- 
ously mentioned, said, “Reserves are no 
longer, in my opinion, the same type of 
asset that they were before. They exist, 
they are important, but they are impor- 
tant in a different way and perhaps for 
different reasons.” 

The Reserve and the National Guard 
did not like Admiral Radford’s idea of 
their usefulness in 1957 and they would 
not agree to it now. The Army Reserve 
and the National Guard are right now 
reorganizing into a Pentomic structure, 
ready to fight beside the Active Army, 
whether in general or limited warfare, 
with atomic weapons or with conven- 
tional weapons. 
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Nor does the Congress agree with Ad- 
miral Radford’s downgrading of the civil- 
ian components and that part of the De- 
fense Establishment whose job it is to 
fight a limited war. They proved that 
@ year ago by providing more adequate 
manning levels for Active Army, Marines, 
National Guard, and Army Reserve than 
asked by the Department of Defense. 

Now that Admiral Radford is an ad- 
viser to the Department of Defense it 
becomes increasingly important that we 
write into the appropriation bills a posi- 
tive injunction that will force the De- 
partment to maintain the Army at 
900,000, the Marines at 200,000, the Na- 
tional Guard at 400,000, and the Army 
Reserve at 300,000 lest Admiral Radford’s 
insidious influence thwart the determina- 
tion of Congress that America will be 
ready to fight and win a limited war if 
need be. 


THE HONORABLE VINCENT M. 
BRENNAN 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound regret that I report to the 
House, the untimely passing, on Febru- 
ary 4, 1959, of one of my distinguished 
predecessors, the Honorable Vincent M. 
Brennan. 

Mr. Brennan was elected to the 67th 
Congress on November 2, 1920, by the 
constituents of the 13th Congressional 
Distriet, which I presently have the 
honor of representing. 

Mr. Brennan, who had resided in De- 
troit since 1895, received his bachelor of 
arts from the Detroit College, graduating 
in 1909; bachelor of laws from Harvard 
University in 1912; master of arts from 
the University of Detroit in 1914. He 
was the former legal adviser to the Mich- 
igan State Labor Department; assistant 
corporation counsel of the city of De- 
troit from 1915 to 1920, and a Michigan 
State Senator. He was also a former 
professor of contracts at the University 
of Detroit Law School. 

He was married in 1915 to Miss Ruth 
Hurley, who with his daughter, Mrs. 
Richard W. Moore, and sons, Vincent, 
Jr., and John Brennan, survive him. 

During his fruitful lifetime, Mr. Bren- 
nan made numerous contributions to the 
civic welfare of our community and our 
Nation. 

Major bills introduced and remarks by 
Mr. Brennan in the 67th Congress were: 

H.R. 7342, a bill authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate 10 cannons to 
city of Detroit, Mich. 

Remarks concerning first annual con- 
vention of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War. 

Remarks concerning commutation of 
quarters for Public Health Service em- 
ployees. 

Remarks concerning Veterans’ Bureau. 
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Amendment to river and harbor bill 
and remarks concerning funds for Fed- 
eral building at Detroit, Mich. 

H.J. Res. 386, proposing amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution providing for 
popular referendum on proposition of 
permitting sale of 5 percent beer. 

H.R. 9544, to insure trial by jury in 
prosecutions for libel. 

H.J. Res, 278, providing for installa- 
tion and operation of radiotelephone 
apparatus for purpose of transmitting 
proceedings and debates of Senate and 
House. 

H.R. 12461, to permit immigration of 
aliens who served in military and nayal 
forces of United States during World 
War. 

Remarks on Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project. 

Remarks opposing an amendment to 
limit tenture of district judges to 4 years. 

Remarks concerning D.C. Govern- 
ment, Knickerbocker Theater catas- 
trophe, and snow removal. 

Remarks concerning beer tax to 
finance soldiers’ bonus and House Joint 
Resolution 386, above. 

Remarks concerning preparedness and 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 

Remarks concerning coal shortage. 

H.R. 13126, amendment to article IV 
of War Risk Insurance Act. 

H.R. 13129, to authorize acquisition 
of site and erection of Federal building 
at Detroit, Mich. 

H.R. 13375, supplemental to National 
Prohibition Act. 

H.R.13405, to make provision for and 
grant relief to vocational trainees who 
suffer an additional injury while pur- 
suing vocational training. 

H.R.13961, to sell marine hospital res- 
ervation in Detroit and acquire suitable 
site for and erect hospital nearby. 

H.R. 14307, to sell Federal building at 
Detroit, Mich., and acquire site for and 
erect a new one. 


SURPLUS FARM CROPS 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
Biblical times—and even today in parts 
of the Middle East—a plague of locusts 
descending upon a field of grain struck 
terror into the hearts of the people of 
that region. The locust meant starva- 
tion and hard days ahead. They meant 
an end to trade and barter for the es- 
sentials of life. 

In the United States, the sight of 
such a swarm of locusts devouring the 
$9 billion worth of surplus farm crops 
we have stored in warehouses, granaries, 
and elevators throughout the Nation 
could only be greeted with glee and great 
rejoicing by our farmers, our agricul- 
tural economists, our taxpayers, and 
Congress, 
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For a number of years, we have been 
faced with a dilemma on our farms 
which Congress has failed to face. The 
intent of some of the laws passed in re- 
cent years on this subject certainly de- 
fies my efforts to understand their pur- 
pose and aim. 

Congress appears to want to match 
every bushel of wheat or other surplus 
crops now in storage with a bushel of 
money. By some peculiar alchemy, this 
practice is expected to turn all the sur- 
plus crops to gold and our Nation is ex- 
pected to flourish and prosper and our 
agriculture problems are expected to 
solve themselves. Needless to say, 
something went.wrong with this reac- 
tion. Instead of turning the wheat to 
gold, the gold has turned to wheat and 
we already have too much of that par- 
ticular commodity on hand. 

Over the years, we have poured some 
$30 billion into this nebulous process un- 
der the guise of helping the farmer. All 
we have succeeded in doing is to hurt 
the taxpayer who has to foot the bill for 
such folly. 

We have promised the American farm- 
er greater economic independence and a 
better life. All we have managed to do is 
to bind him hand and foot with Govern- 
ment regulations and redtape. 

Because of the high prices which our 
Federal Government demands under the 
agricultural laws passed by Congress, 
we find our farm goods priced out of the 
world market, further adding to our 
growing mountains of surpluses. 

Farmers do not grow for the market- 
place anymore. They grow for the 
Government warehouse. In this ridic- 
ulous situation, Congress has no one but 
itself to blame. This is a Government- 
created crisis, brought about. by ignor- 
ing the laws of economics and replacing 
them with the anarchy of partisan poli- 
tics in the worst sense of the word. 

Today, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration has borrowing authority greater 
than the yearly net income of every 
farmer in our Nation. Even the $14.5 
billion now authorized will probably 
have to be increased if our present pol- 
icies in agriculture are permitted to 
continue. 

Our farmers have learned their les- 
sons in agriculture very well indeed. 
Our productivity is the envy of the 
world. We now can grow more crops on 
less land using less manpower than ever 
before. For instance, we have taken 
some 20 million acres of land out of 
wheat production since 1949. Yet we 
now have the largest wheat surplus in 
our history, and it is going to get big- 
ger—not smaller—unless we do some- 
thing about it. 

We are going to have to take some 
drastic steps to restore freedom to our 
farmers. Therefore, I am introducing a 
bill today to get our Federal Government 
out of the agricultural business as rapid- 
ly and as completely as possible. 

Under the terms of this bill, the $9 
billion in surplus farm goods controlled 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
would be frozen for a 2-year period. All 
buying as well as all selling of these 
surpluses would terminate at the end of 
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this calendar year. The sole exception 
to this provision would be that food for 
the school lunch programs, our welfare 
programs, homesteaders and other essen- 
tial public uses would be permitted under 
the direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

At the end of the 2-year period the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would 
begin to be liquidated and the surpluses 
disposed of over a period of year's at 
whatever price they will bring on the 
open market. 

For the 2-year period, completely free 
market conditions for your agricultural 
commodities would prevail. Our crops 
would once again be items of trade in 
the world at prices in competition with 
those of the rest of the world. 

In my opinion, such action will assure 
us of no large surpluses in agricultural 
goods. I feel certain that we will be able 
to use up all of our crops either through 
our own consumers or through world 
markets. 

The time has come for our Federal 
Government to permit our farmers to 
stand on their own feet and shape their 
own destinies. Our productivity and 
mechanization in farming would make 
us very lively competitors in world mar- 
kets if we are permitted to turn back to 
a free economy in the field of agriculture. 

There is no reason why the taxpayers 
of the United States should have to carry 
the farmers around on their backs. Cer- 
tainly, the farmers do not want such 
humiliating treatment. They have said 
so many times. 

This is no time for halfway measures. 
The huge surpluses and the problems 
created by them can only be solved by 
cutting out the cause atits roots. Simply 
pruning of our farm subsidy program will 
only cause further subsidies to flourish 
at the expense of our Federal Treasury 
and our taxapayers. 

Recently, the Chicago Daily News 
printed an article written by Mr. George 
Thiem on the price-fixing system which 
has piled up surpluses at a tremendous 
rate. For the information of my col- 
leagues, the article follows: 

TEN BILLION DOLLAR GLUT AND No END IN 

SIGHT 
(By George Thiem) 

Stanley Yankus, the Michigan poultry 
farmer, revolted against a farm price-fixing 
system that has piled up nearly $10 billion 
of farm commodities in Government hands. 

None of the stuff—the wheat, corn, cotton, 
tobacco, grain, sorghum, etc.—is worth what 
the Government has invested in it. 

Yankus' trouble arose over a 35-acre wheat 
patch. The Government owns 1.3 billion 
bushels of wheat. This is enough to last 
the United States 2 years and more if we 
don’t grow another bushel. It cost $3.1 bil- 
lion, or $2.43 a bushel, of your money and 
mine. 

Canadians recently offered wheat for ex- 
port at Fort William for $1.66 a bushel. 
Wheat of similar grade cost $2.08 at Minne- 
apolis. 

So American exporters get a subsidy to 
meet cheaper wheat prices in world markets. 
Price fixing has priced wheat out of the 
feed market. 

Farmers can make more money selling 
their wheat to the Government than in the 
open market. The big wheat farmers in the 
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Great Plains have been collecting millions 
of dollars in subsidies. And under the wheat 
price support program, wheat growing has 
spread all over the United States while the 
taxpayers picked up the tab for the surplus. 

The Government told Yankus that under 
the allotment program he could raise only 
14 acres of wheat. But he needed 35 acres 
to feed his chickens. He defied the wheat 
program, planted the 35 and had to pay a 
fine of $5,000. 

Yankus could have gone to his local grain 
elevator and bought the extra wheat he 
needed, paying the high fixed price. 

But he chose to rebel, thus dramatizing the 
faults of a program that hasn’t worked, 

That program is the crux of what we know. 
as the farm problem. 

And the farm problem, in a nutshell, is 
this. 

1. We have nearly $10 billion worth of farm 
products. piled up all over the land and we 
don't know what to do with them. 

2. We taxpayers will be paying more than 
$7 billion a year to store the products, to pay 
subsidies, to run the farm program—and to 
buy up more surpluses to put on the pile. 

3. We will pay a higher and higher price 
every year on the program as long as it con- 
tinues, and taxpayers are beginning to ask, 
“Where will it end?” 

4. But if the farm program is thrown out, 
many small and inefficient farmers face ex- 
tinction—and many people think the livell- 
hood of the farmer generally may go to pot. 

Fewer than 20 million people—about 11 
percent of our 176 million population—live 
on farms. Only 7 or 8 percent of the 20 
million are engaged in commercial agricul- 
ture. 

In 1910 there were 6.4 million farms. To- 
day there are fewer than 4% million. 

A million words have been said and written 
about how to solve the farm problem. A 
hundred plans have been brought forward. 
At the moment these are the ones primarily 
in the spotlight: 

1. Absolute regimentation, with marketing 
quotas for every farmer that would decree 
how much he could sell out his front gate. 

2. The soil bank, a part of the Govern- 
ment’s current program, 

3. A long-range program to stop building 
the surplus, get rid of what we've got on 
hand now, and then have a free market on 
farm products. 


THE FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
can farmers are not responsible for the 
surpluses of barley and oats which are 
presently costing us approximately $26 
million a year in storage. American 
farmers have produced no surplus in 
barley or oats during the past 10 years. 
Instead, this contradictory situation is a 
result of our having imported more bar- 
ley and nearly as much oats since 1949 
as we presently have in surplus. 

All this may come as a surprise to most 
of you. I hope it does, for people all 
over the country are complaining about 
the high cost of the farm program and 
a great deal of the blame, together with 
penalties in the form of lower price sup- 
ports, is being placed on the farmer. In 
the case of barley and oats, this blame 
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and these penalties are not justified, and 
I would like to set the record straight 
by pointing to concrete research which 
our office has carried out using figures 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture to prove this. 

Our barley surplus has grown 95 mil- 
lion bushels in the last 10 years, to the 
point where it now stands at almost 200 
million bushels. This surplus costs us 
approximately $20 million a year for 
storage alone. During this same period, 
1949-1958, we have imported over 224 
million bushels of barley. These im- 
ports are not only twice the amount of 
our surplus growth since 1949, but are 
also larger than the total barley surplus 
on hand today. 

With regard to oats, our surplus has 
increased by 85 million bushels in the 
last 10 years, giving us a total surplus 
on hand today of almost 375 million 
bushels. Storage costs for this surplus 
average roughly $6 million a year. Im- 
ports of oats during this same 10-year 
period have been over 344 million bush- 
els, which is more than 4 times the 
amount of the increase in our surplus 
and approximately equal to the surplus 
in storage today. 

Why this should be I don’t know. But 
it certainly does not seem reasonable 
that our American farmers should be 
penalized and blamed for these surpluses 
and for the cost of storing them, when 
in reality they have produced less than 
our average domestic use and export dur- 
ing the past 10 years. And it certainly 
does not seem reasonable that the effect 
of these imported surpluses should be re- 
fiected in lowered price supports to our 
small grain farmers, as has recently been 
done, since these are surpluses for which 
our American farmers are in no way 
responsible. 

I have introduced legislation which 
will provide to the small grain farmer 
the opportunity to achieve full parity 
prices. In the light of the above, it is 
even more obvious that this is certainly 
no more than he deserves. I urge that 
this legislation be very carefully and 
sincerely considered. 


OIL AND DEFENSE 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record, and include a newspaper edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
interested in a sensible national policy 
on oil, and in good relations with Can- 
ada, certainly welcomed President Eisen- 
hower’s proclamation of April 30, ex- 
empting Canadian oil from oil import 
quotas. 

But the President’s order, which only 
affects oil entering the United States by 
land routes, is only a first step toward 
restoring free competition and holding 
down oil prices for the American con- 
sumer, 
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I deeply regret that restrictions on im- 
portation of residual oil, so important to 
New England’s economy, were not simi- 
larly eased. We in New England look 
forward to the time when all restrictions 
on residual fuel oil imports will be lifted. 

Last week’s order, while it brought re- 
lief to the Far West and other areas of 
the Nation which receive oil directly by 
pipeline from Canada, was of little help 
to New England, which is primarily de- 
pendent on oil received through the port 
of Boston. 

We in New England will not cease in 
our efforts to remove the discriminatory 
import restrictions which are so harm- 
ful to our economic welfare. 

At this point I wish to include in the 
Record the text of an editorial on this 
subject which appeared in the Boston 
Herald for May 4, 1959, under the head- 
ing “Oil and Defense“: 
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President Eisenhower's decision to lift the 
controls on oll imported from Canada effec- 
tive June 1 is a wise one. The controls 
should never have been put on in the first 
place. But the new policy doesn't go far 
enough. 

Mandatory controls were imposed March 
11 on imports of crude oil and its principal 
products regardless of source. The pretext 
was that oil imports threaten to impair the 
national security by making it unprofitable 
for domestic producers to develop new 
sources here. Actually it was a backhanded 
way of protecting domestic oil and coal pro- 
ducers from troublesome competition. The 
chief victims were consumers in areas like 
New England where imported oil now pro- 
vides the only cheap fuel. Consumers will 
pay through the nose in higher fuel costs this 
winter unless the whole scheme is aban- 
doned. 

But the policy also irritated neighboring 
states like Canada and Venezuela who sup- 
plied most of the imports. They didn’t like 
having their oil trade cut. And they liked 
even less being put off with the transparent 
excuse that our national security required it. 

The President tacitly recognized the ab- 
surdity of the defense plea last March when 
he announced that conversations were being 
held with Canada and Venezuela looking to- 
ward a coordinated approach to the problem 
of oil as it relates to the defense of the 
hemisphere. The Canadian agreement is 
belated acceptance that Canada’s oil is as 
vital to our security as U.S. oil. 

Unfortunately the same thinking is not 
being extended to Venezuela. It should be. 
In World War II, when sealanes were under 
constant attack, Venezuela was not a very 
secure source of supply even for us, just 
across the Caribbean. But in modern war 
the chief threat is from the sky, from a 
blitz of devastating missiles. And Vene- 
zuelan oil is far more secure against this 
kind of destruction than is our own or 
Canada's. 

Also the cold war is making it increas- 
ingly desirable that Western Hemisphere oil 
resources be developed, and this means all 
such resources. Clifford Frank Owen points 
out in the latest Harvard Business Review 
that U.S. oil companies are thinking twice 
about enlarging their investments in the 
troubled Middle East. 

“Increased investment in the oil resources 
of the Western Hemisphere—both Canada 
and Latin America,” he says, “provide the 
opportunity of circumventing the uncer- 
tainty of Middle East supplies. In fact, 
conditions now are highly propitious for a 
favorable solution of the oil problems that 
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have beset United States-Latin American 
relations for the past decade.” 

They would be propitious, that is, if our 
Government would stop listening to the 
self-serving propaganda of the coal interests 
and really consider our security. The whole 
quota rigmarole should be dropped. The 
Canadian concession should be just the first 
step. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. Bass of Tennessee) leave of ab- 
Sence was granted as follows for today, 
on account of official business to: 

Mr. JoHNson of Maryland, Mr. FRIE- 
DEL, Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. LANKFORD, Mr. 
FALLON, Mr. BREWSTER. 

Mr. Yates (at the request of Mr. LIBO- 
NATI), for Tuesday, May 19, 1959, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By special consent, permission to ad- 
dress the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Dıces for 1 hour today, to revise 
and extend his remarks, and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, to va- 
cate the special order she had for today, 
and to be allowed to address the House 
for 10 minutes tomorrow and 10 minutes 
on Thursday. 

Mr. PHILBIN, for 20 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. Kee and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CoLLIER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jonnson of Colorado, to revise and 
extend the remarks he made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Patan, to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, BROYHILL (at the request of Mr. 
MIcHEL), to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole and include tables and extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER, to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today and include 
certain tables and extraneous matter. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill of the Senate 
of the following title: 

S. 902. An act to provide for the receipt and 
disbursement of funds, and for continuation 
of accounts when there is a vacancy in the 
office of the disbursing officer for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday just before the House adjourned, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] introduced an amendment to the 
agricultural appropriation bill, which I 
am very much afraid he did not under- 
stand, and I am very much afraid the 
Members of the House did not under- 
stand. 

The amendment provides: 

Provided, That no funds appropriated in 
this section shall be used to process a Com- 
modity Credit loan which is in excess of 
$50,000. 


The effect of that amendment would 
be to completely and utterly destroy the 
farm program and it will destroy a pro- 
gram through which we have had orderly 
marketing. I want to emphasize the 
effect it will have on the producers of all 
commodities and when the program is 
operated through co-ops. For instance, 
our tobacco program is operated through 
the Tobacco Stabilization Corporation. 
The Tobacco Stabilization Corporation 
borrows money from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. If we are restricted 
to $50,000 loans we will be out of business 
overnight. I urge the Members of the 
House to vote against the amendment. 
I am certain the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] does not want to 
destroy the farm program. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, the gentle- 
man has the floor and he is completely 
within his rights under the rules of the 
House to make the statement he is mak- 
ing. But I would like to point out to 
him that this matter was very thor- 
oughly debated the other day. It is com- 
ing on for a vote tomorrow. Very few 
Members are present and it would seem 
to me that the gentleman is, I would not 
say taking undue advantage, but cer- 
tainly taking something of an advantage 
of the Members who debated the amend- 
ment and who urged its adoption and 
who are not present and will not have 
anything in the Recor» on the matter by 
the time the vote comes tomorrow. 

Iam going to support this amendment 
and I think the reasons that will per- 
suade the House to adopt it in the vote 
on the motion to recommit that carries 
over will be sufficient. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
look at the record, it was proposed by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser], after all the Members had left 
the House. He is confused, I am sure, 
with the other Taber amendment deal- 
ing with the ACP program. 

Mr. HALLECK. The amendment was 
originally offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr, Avery]. It was thoroughly 
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debated, it was defeated in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole; so everybody was here 
listening to the debate. Now then, when 
the amendment was put in the motion to 
recommit, of course that was after the 
Committee had risen, but there would be 
no further opportunity except as the 
gentleman has taken advantage of the 
situation tonight to debate the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not trying to de- 
bate the amendment other than to noti- 
fy the Members of the House of the dan- 
gerous trend of the amendment. I am 
asking the farm organizations and the 
Department of Agriculture for an opin- 
ion and will have it here by noon to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that if he has not been debating 
the amendment, then I have not heard 
a debate in the House. I say it will not 
destroy the program. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say 
that the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has the floor and has a right to 
speak on anything he pleases. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
point out that not only would this 
amendment do what the chairman has 
just explained it would do if it has any 
effect at all, but the way it is written 
it probably has not any effect and it cer- 
tainly will not do the things that its 
advocates claim it will do. They tell 
you that the probabilities of it is to pre- 
vent one man or one group of men from 
getting large and excessive loans from 
the Government. But read the motion 
to recommit. It says: 

No funds appropriated in this section shall 
be used to process a Commodity Credit loan 
which is in excess of $50,000. 


I may have a crop worth a quarter of 
a million dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 58 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 20, 1959, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


999. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated January 21, 1959, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and 
illustration, on Great Lakes harbors study— 
interim report on Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, 
requested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted May 18, 1956, and 
June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 148); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with illustrations. 

1000. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 17, 1959, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustration, 
on a Great Lakes harbors study—interim re- 
port on Calumet Harbor, Ill. and Ind., re- 
quested by resolutions of the Committees 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted May 18, 1956, and 
June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 149); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

1001. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 4, 1959, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a Great Lakes harbors study— 
interim report on Duluth-Superior Harbor, 
Minn. and Wis., requested by resolutions of 
the Committees on Public Works, U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives, adopted May 
18, 1956, June 29, 1955, and June 27, 1956, 
respectively (H. Doc. No. 150); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with two illustrations. 

1002. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 21, 1959, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, “Great Lakes Harbors Study 
Interim Report on Buffalo Harbor, N.Y.” 
requested by resolutions of the Com- 
mittees on Public Works, U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives, adopted May 18, 
1956, and June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 151); 
to the Committee on Publie Works and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations, 

1003. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to authorize 
the use of funds arising from a judgment 
in favor of the Coeur d'Alene Indian Tribe, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1004. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Defense, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend section 403 of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 so as to authorize an alterna- 
tive procedure which may be utilized in 
lieu of title insurance on military family 
housing, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1005. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Aviation Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to provide for the settlement of claims of 
military personnel and civilian employees of 
the Federal Government for damage to, or 
loss, destruction, capture, or abandonment 
of, personal property occurring incident to 
their service, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XOT, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
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Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. S.900. An act to amend 
section 204(b) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 to ex- 
tend the authority of the Administrator of 
General Services to pay direct expenses in 
connection with the utilization of excess 
real property and related personalty, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 368). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 7120. A bill to 
amend certain laws of the United States 
in light of the admission of the State of 
Alaska into the Union, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 369). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H.R. 7229. A bill to make permanent the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make loans under section 17 of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, 
and the act of August 31, 1954, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 7230. A bill to free farmers from Gov- 
ernment control; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 7231. A bill to repeal the tax on 
transportation of persons; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R. 7282. A bill to make permanent the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make loans under section 17 of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, 
and the act of August 31, 1954, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

E.R. 7233. A bill to amend section 632 of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 1032) by in- 
serting the word “first” before “meeting” 
and by adding a new section 644 so as to 
require claims to be filed and to limit the 
time within which claims may be filed in 
chapter XIII proceedings (wage earners’ 
plans); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7234. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trademarks used in com- 
merce, to carry out the provisions of certain 
international conventions, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 5, 1946, with relation 
to the importation of trademarked articles 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R. 7235. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, so as to restore com- 
petitive equality to retailers and other dis- 
tributors with respect to certain sales to 
business and other organizations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H.R. 7236. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to allow gas tax refunds due 
for gasoline used by aerial applicators serv- 
ing farmers to be refunded to the aerial ap- 
plicators providing such service to farmers; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 7237. A bill to amend title 28, entitled 
“Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” of the 
United States Code to provide for the de- 
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fense of suits against Federal employees 
arising out of their operation of motor ve- 
hicles in the scope of their employment, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOSER: 

H.R. 7238. A bill to repeal the tax on 
transportation of persons; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 7239. A bill to eliminate the date of 
termination of the provisions of law author- 
izing issuance of nonquota immigrant visas 
to certain alien orphans, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7240. A bill to increase the annual 
income limitations governing the payment 
of pension to certain veterans and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R. 7241. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
social security benefits shall not be counted 
as income in determining eligibility for 
pension; to the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 7242. A bill to amend sections 1, 57. 
64a(5), 67b, 67c and 70c of the Bankruptcy 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 7243. A bill to amend the act provid- 
ing for a program to eradicate the dogfish 
shark on the Pacific coast in order to ex- 
pand such program; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 7244. A bill to promote and preserve 
local management of savings and loan as- 
sociations by protecting them against en- 
croachment by holding companies; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H.R. 7245. A bill to provide for the in- 
creased use of agricultural products for in- 
dustrial purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 7246. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
Public Law 74, 77th Congress, as amended; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DERWINSRI: 

H.R. 7247. A bill to amend the act of 
August 16, 1950, relating to exclusion from 
the mails of obscene articles, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 7248. A bill to amend the Lanham Act 
to provide a preference in the purchase of 
housing thereunder to the widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 7249, A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a public 
health training program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

H.R. 7250. A bill to amend section 12 of 
the act of September 11, 1957; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 7251. A bill to amend the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ORONSKI: 

H. R. 7252. A bill to amend section 6150 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
advancement on the retired list of officers of 
the Army or Air Force specially commended 
for performance of duty before January 1, 
1947, in actual combat; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


May 19 


By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Con. Res. 175. Concurrent resolution en- 
deavoring to reduce the number of acci- 
dents and deaths from accidents on the 
highways; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H. Res. 267. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to determinations of whether certain 
disputes involving the United States are 
subject to the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. GIAIMO: Memorial of the General 
Assembly of the State of Connecticut me- 
morializing Congress to allow an additional 
income exemption of $1,200 for an individual 
who is a student at an institution of higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to more than two 
terms for the President of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to requesting and recommending pass- 
age of legislation creating a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AVERY: 

H.R. 7253. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Luella Johnson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 7254. A bill for the relief of Simeen 
Chaghaghi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 7255. A bill for the relief of Eva, 
Albertina, and Rita Carrino; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7256. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Remedious Villaneuva; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H.R. 7257. A bill for the relief of Helen W. 
Barksdale; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

H.R. 7258. A bill for the relief of Dimitroula 
A. Kehages; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H. R. 7259. A bill for tne relief of Francesco 
Michienzi, M.D.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 7260. A bill for the relief of John 

Napoli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 7261. A bill for the relief of Magda- 

lena Bier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 7262. A bill for the relief of George W. 

Roberts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 7263. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Ketchum; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


1959 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


188. By Mr. WESTLAND: Petition of the 
editors of Szavad Magyarsag, an American- 
Hungarian newspaper, published in the city 
of New York, concerning free elections in 
Hungary and other capitive nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

189. By Mr. DOOLEY: Resolution of the 
Westchester County (N.Y.) Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy, in favor of interna- 
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tional agreement on the cessation of all nu- 
clear weapons testing, supporting and urg- 
ing adoption of Senate Resolution 96 and 
similar legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and suggesting that responsi- 
bility for the safeguarding of public health 
relevant to radiation hazards be transferred 
to the U.S. Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

190. By Mr. LANE: Petition of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO, local 
unions in Lawrence, Mass., on minimum 
wage legislation; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 
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191. By Mr. LOSER: Petition of the 
Bishop Adrian, General Assembly, Fourth 
Degree, Knights of Columbus, Nashville, 
Tenn., that proper authority of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment be requested to prepare and de- 
velop a motion picture in colored film which 
will show existing proper rules and customs 
pertaining to the display and use of the fiag 
of the United States, and that said film be 
made available to schools, universities, li- 
braries, clubs and other organizations 
throughout the country; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Our Inheritance: An Indestructible Union 
of Indestructible States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ex- 
tremely fine address delivered by the sen- 
ior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], on the occasion of the dedication 
of the Visitor Center and Headquarters 
for the Richmond National Battlefield 
Park at Richmond, Va., on May 16, 1959. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OUR INHERITANCE: AN INDESTRUCTIBLE UNION 
OF INDESTRUCTIBLE STATES 


(Remarks of Senator Sam J. Ervin, JR., of 
North Carolina, at the dedication of the 
visitor center and headquarters for the 
Richmond National Battlefield Park at 
Richmond, Va., May 16, 1959) 


Ladies and gentlemen, we meet today on 
the site of the famous Chimborazo Confed- 
erate Hospital in the erstwhile capital of the 
Confederacy to dedicate the generous gift 
of the people of Richmond to the United 
States for use as a visitor center and head- 
quarters for the Richmond national battle- 
field park. 

Iam grateful for the invitation to partici- 
pate in this dedication because of the oppor- 
tunity it offers me to commend the National 
Park Service, and because of the part my own 
State, North Carolina, played in the great 
conflict which Collier Cobb, one of my be- 
loved teachers at Chapel Hill, was accustomed 
to call the Uncivil War. 

The National Park Service merits the high- 
est praise for its unceasing devotion to its 
patriotic task of preserving and making 
available to all the people the Nation's his- 
toric shrines. As one who has been privileged 
during recent months to visit the battlefields 
at Gettysburg, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, the Wilderness, and Spot- 
sylvania, I bear witness that the National 
Park Service emphasizes “with a touch im- 
partially tender” that the unconquerable 
spirit of those who wore the blue and the 
undying valor of those who wore the gray 
constitute the common heritage of all Amer- 
icans, regardless of whether they dwell above 
or below the Mason and Dixon line. 

I trust you will pardon at this point an 
allusion rather personal in nature. I cannot 


come to the Old Dominion without experi- 
encing emotions similar to those which 
prompted Moses to remove his sandals from 
his feet because he stood on holy ground. 
Kindred of mine fought for the Confederacy 
in virtually every engagement on Virginia 
soil from Bethel to Appomattox. One of my 
great-uncles was killed in action at Seven 
Pines. Another fell in combat on the Darby- 
town Road. 

In the words of Britain's heroic poet, 
Rupert Brooke: 

“These laid the world away; poured out the 
red 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene, 
That men call age; and those who would 
have been, 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality.” 

Since their dust is commingled forever 
with Virginia’s good earth, Virginia to me is 
hallowed ground. 

These dedicatory services call to mind 
words quoted by Father Abram J. Ryan, 
the poet laureate of the Confederacy, in the 
headnote to his poem entitled “A Land With- 
out Ruins.” 

“A land without ruins is a land without 
memories—a land without memories is a 
land without history. Crowns of roses 
fade—crowns of thorns endure.” 

The Richmond National Battlefield Park, 
which was established in 1944 and now con- 
tains 691 acres, is located in a land storied 
in memories and history. This is true be- 
cause it is located in a land which has suf- 
fered ruins and worn a crown of thorns. 

As the capital of the Confederacy, Rich- 
mond was the chief military prize of a frat- 
ricidal war, which lasted 4 long years and 
sent about 530,000 Americans to untimely 
graves. Of those so dying, thousands were 
killed or mortally wounded in battles and 
skirmishes fought in areas lying within or 
near the Richmond National Battlefield Park. 

Let me enumerate a few of the major 
engagements occurring within these areas: 

1. The Battle of Seven Pines, which was 
fought at Fair Oaks, 6 miles east of Rich- 
mond, on May 31 and June 1, 1862, when the 
retreating Confederate Army under Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston turned and fought to a 
standstill the Union forces commanded by 
Gen. George B. McClellan, 

2. The Seven Days’ Battle, which was 
fought at Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mill, 
Savage Station, Fraziers’ Farm, White Oak 
Swamp, and Malvern Hill in the neighbor- 
hood of Richmond from June 26 to July 2, 
1862, when the Confederate forces under 
Gen. Robert E. Lee made a series of coun- 
terattacks upon General McClellan’s army 
and removed its threat to Richmond. 

3. The Battle of Yellow Tavern, which was 
fought at the Yellow Tavern, 6 miles north of 
Richmond on May 11, 1864, when the gallant 
Confederate cavalier, Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, 
overtook Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, and sacri- 


ficed his own life in a desperate but suc- 
cessful effort to save Richmond from capture 
by General Sheridan's forces. 

4. The Battle of Cold Harbor, which was 
fought at Cold Harbor, 10 miles northeast 
of Richmond, from May 31 to June 12, 1864, 
when Gen. U. S. Grant continued the cam- 
paign of attrition begun by him at the 
Wilderness and Spotsylvania by throwing 
massive Union forces against the Confed- 
erates under General Lee, who held a strong- 
ly entrenched line. 

5. The Petersburg Campaign, which began 
about June 15, 1864, when General Grant 
laid siege to Richmond and Petersburg, and 
continued until April 2, 1865, when Gen- 
eral Lee abandoned Richmond and Peters- 
burg and started the retreat, which ended 
in his surrender at Appomattox on April 
9, 1865. 

We are prompted to attend this ceremony 
by two motives. One, which is external and 
objective, is our desire to witness the dedi- 
cation of a visitor center and headquarters 
marking the beginning of an expanded sery- 
ice by the National Park Service to those 
who visit the Richmond National Battle- 
field Park. The other, which is internal and 
subjective, is our wish to do reverence to 
those brave men of the North and those 
brave men of the South, who fought near 
Richmond for causes they believed right and 
whose silent tents are now spread “on 
Fame's eternal camping ground.“ 

It is well for us to call to mind the valor 
and sacrifice of those who wore the blue 
and those who wore the gray. This is so be- 
cause: 


“If their memories part 
From our land and heart 
Twould be a wrong to them, 
And a shame for us.” 


The men of the North fought to preserve 
the Union, and the men of the South fought 
to preserve the States. As a consequence, 
all Americans have inherited a country 
whose Constitution contemplates “an inde- 
structible Union composed of indestructible 
States.” 

If we are to do full reverence to those who 
wore the blue and those who wore the gray, 
we must do more than call to remembrance 
their valor and their sacrifices. We must 
dedicate ourselves to the preservation of the 
America they bequeathed to us. 

This America is threatened by foes within 
and foes without. 

The foes without are the Communist na- 
tions which strive to erase all human dignity 
and all human freedom from earth's 
surface. 

A Confederate officer from North Carolina 
was mortally wounded during the advance 
on the second day at Gettysburg. After 
being knocked to the ground by the impact 
of the bullet which wounded him, he took 
from his pocket a pencil and a piece of paper, 
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and wrote these words with his dying hand: 
“Tell my father I fell with my face to the 
enemy.” 

America will be able to defend herself 
against the Communists and all other ex- 
ternal foes as long as her sons are ready to 
die with their faces to her enemies. 

Sometimes it seems that the foes within 
pose a more serious threat to America than 
the foes without. It is certainly easier to 
devise a defense against external foes. 

The foes within are those who seek to de- 
stroy our “indestrucible Union of inde- 
structible States” by reducing the States to 
meaningless zeros on the Nation’s map and 
concentrating all governmental powers in the 
Federal Government. If they should succeed 
in their objective, their success would sound 
the death knell of liberty in America. This 
is true because “the States are the only 
breakwater against the ever-pounding surf 
which threatens to submerge the individual 
and destroy the only kind of society in which 
personality can survive.” 

America’s protection against the foes 
within is to be found in the answer to this 
prayer: 

“God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor—men who will not lie. 
Men who can stand before a demagog 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 

In public duty and in private thinking.” 


A Tribute to the Good Citizens of May- 
wood, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1959 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 17, the people of Maywood, 
III., joined in a ceremony which should 
long be remembered in the history of 
this fine residential community. The 
occasion was the dedication of a memo- 
rial to Company B of the 192d Tank 
Battalion at the site of the old Maywood 
Armory from which the gallant band of 
young men left to play an historic role 
in the bloody defense of the Philippines. 
Veterans organizations with their 
service auxiliaries, boy scouts, girl 
scouts, civic organizations, fraternal so- 
cieties and church and school groups of 
Maywood and its environs assembled for 
the colorful and solemn program. 
Thousands of folks turned out to watch 
the dedicatory parade as it moved 
through the heart of the community and 
others joined at the site of the ceremony 
for the climax of the program. 

It was an occasion of mixed emotions, 
one of many recollections for the fam- 
ilies and friends of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice at Bataan or on the 
“death march” after its fall. Yet there 
was a feeling that the event embraced 
more than a tribute to the members of 
the fighting Maywood Corps which is 
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recorded in the annals of heroism in 
World War II. It was a symbol of sol- 
emn gratitude of the folks of this village 
to every veteran who contributed in any 
measure to the preservation of the ideals 
of this great Republic. 

There on the site of this historic old 
armory now stands a bronze plaque with 
the names of each member of this gal- 
lant company there inscribed, and the 
“eternal light” which will illuminate 
this plaque after the light of day has 
passed will serve as a reminder of the 
gratitude, respect and honor which will 
be indelibly written upon the history 
of this typical American community. 


Pornographic Material in the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1959 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago the Department of Justice an- 
nounced that three men had been in- 
dicted in Detrcit for violation of a law 
Congress passed to step up the campaign 
against persons who distribute obscene 
material through the mails. 

These indictments, Mr. Speaker, will 
be good news for parents, schoolteachers, 
and others who are seriously worried over 
the increasing amount of pornographic 
material which is being placed in the 
hands of our young people. 

The law which the 85th Congress 
passed, in response to strong demands by 
the public, enables the Government to 
prosecute a person charged with viola- 
tion of this law at the point where the 
material was distributed. Previously, 
the Government was required to bring 
the indictment at the point of mailing. 

This provision of the law was a handi- 
cap to law-enforcement officials. The 
new weapon which Congress voted should 
go a long way in helping to eradicate this 
national evil. 

All of us want to keep this highly un- 
suitable material out of the hands of 
our children. It is difficult to believe 
that men would stoop to practice this 
despicable deed. Yet, it is reported to 
be a highly lucrative business and I as- 
sume some persons felt the high return 
warranted the risk involved. 

Perhaps this new weapon in the hands 

of Federal law-enforcement officials will 
bring about a real crackdown. It is 
encouraging that the Department of Jus- 
tice has moved so rapidly under the new 
law. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
the Federal officials who obtained this 
first indictment under the new law. I 
know they will do everything they pos- 
sibly can to eradicate this loathsome 
racket. 

And especially, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my gracious and wonderfully 
capable colleague, the Honorable KATH- 
RYN GRANAHAN, of Philadelphia, for the 
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magnificent work she is doing as chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee in 
bringing this whole matter not only to 
the attention of Members of the Con- 
gress but to the American people. Mrs. 
GRANAHAN is giving unselfishly of her 
time and talents toward this serious 
problem, and she is to be congratulated 
for her outstanding service to the parents 
and youth of America. 


Responsibilities in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
delivered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss] before the Student Bar Associa- 
tion of the George Washington Univer- 
sity Law School, at the Law Day ban- 
quet, May 1, 1959. Senator Moss pre- 
sented a thought-provoking challenge to 
the law students on their responsibilities 
in government. His encouragement to 
take the plunge into politics for the bet- 
terment of mankind through a govern- 
ment of law deserves the widest possible 
dissemination among the legal profes- 
sion and to the Nation. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH OF SENATOR FRANK E. Moss, DEMO- 
CRAT OF UTAH, BEFORE THE STUDENT BAR 
ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
University Law School, Law Day BAN- 
QUET, May 1, 1959 


Mr. Toastmaster, and ladies and gentle- 
men, thank you for asking me to speak 
here tonight, It is always a pleasure for a 
student to return to his alma mater, and I 
have the further pleasant duty to talk to 
you on this occasion on a very challenging 
subject. My own student days at George 
Washington University Law School are still 
fresh in my memory, and I know how many 
late and lengthy discussions are centered 
around what you are learning here, and 
what you can do with it today, as well as 
what you will do with it later on when you 
become a member of one of the world’s most 
distinguished professions. 

We who are alumni and students of 
George Washington University, and particu- 
larly of the law school, have a right, I be- 
lieve, to be proud of the fact that our school 
has become not only a training ground for 
the professions, but for political and pub- 
lic service. I am confident that no other 
school in the Nation has sent as many for- 
mer students and graduates to the U.S. 
House of Representatives and to the U.S, 
Senate as has George Washington Univer- 
sity. At the risk of treading on the toes of 
any Virginians who are here, I might sug- 
gest that GW could properly be called the 
mother of Congressmen. 

In England. Law Day, the subject of our 
discussion tonight, is a term used to desig- 
nate the day in court on which a mortgage 
debtor is called to account for his indebted- 
ness, In a sense Law Day, United States of 
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America, is somewhat analogous. On this 
day, solemnly dedicated by Presidential 
proclamation, American lawyers are called 
to the bar of national and world opinion 
to account for the opportunities for service 
granted them as members of an ancient and 
truly honorable, if not always honored, 
profession. 

This is, therefore, the ideal occasion to 
speak of the law student’s responsibilities in 
a Government under laws such as we have 
enjoyed for more than 180 years. 

The student of law in our day must take 
on responsibilities possibly graver than any 
ever borne heretofore by members of the 
profession. He must hold himself twice ac- 
countable for his acts to a skeptical, dis- 
trustful and often unfriendly public. He 
must answer as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of a profession. For his character and 
his conduct as an individual lawyer will 
determine the reputation and standing of 
his profession. 

In the beginning of a career, the absorp- 
tion of the student or the young lawyer in 
his daily professional tasks is not easily 
penetrated by a sense of responsibility for 
things less immediate than earning a liveli- 
hood 


I would like to repeat, however, the warn- 
ing sounded by one of the very eminent 
members of our profession, Chief Justice Ar- 
thur T. Vanderbilt: 

“There is nothing more pathetic than the 
successful professional man who wants to 
serve his community but who has never 
schooled himself in the world of political 
realities. A day of public service and of real 
interest in the world of politics at the age 
of 25, is worth infinitely more to the com- 
munity than a month of any, old man’s 
leisure.” 

Upon some of you this warning will never 
register, For some of you will never be more 
than technicians. A great many it is true 
will become extremely skilled technicians and 
be the craftsmen of the law. As a legal 
craftsman, you will develop a sure fast skill 
at drawing a note and deed of trust which 
squeezes the turnip dry, a skill in filing a 
divorce suit accompanied by injunctions and 
other remedies which right from the start 
ties the opposite spouse hand and foot, a 
skill in taking a release in a personal injury 
settlement from which there can be no es- 
cape, and at drawing and executing a will no 
one can break. 

But some of you, I hope, will take to heart 
Judge Vanderbilt’s admonition, and while 
you are still young, go out into the world of 
practical politics and make yourself of serv- 
ice to your community, your State, and your 
Nation. You have the training—you have 
the tools to do the job. 

I hope you will do more than join commu- 
nity organizations and participate in get- 
out-the-vote drives. I hope you will actually 
go into the organization of the political party 
of your choice, and become an active member 
of it. Join at the precinct level, and work 
up in party councils to a position of trust 
and responsibility. And then when you are 
seasoned, and have won the confidence of 
your community or your area, run for public 
office. One way a lawyer can most fully carry 
out his responsibilities in a government 
under law is to go where the laws are made, 
and use his background and experience to 
enact those new laws made necessary by a 
changing world, and to improve the statutes 
already on the books. 

There is no current compilation of the 
number of lawyers who are members of State 
legislatures throughout the country, but I 
am sure I am safe in saying that in most 
legislatures, the law is more widely repre- 
sented than any other profession or calling. 

In the National Congress, that is indis- 
putably true. In this 86th Congress, 228 out 
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of 437 Members of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives are members of the legal profes- 
sion. Seventy are Republicans and 158 are 
Democrats. 

In the U.S. Senate, 61 of the 98 Members 
serving at the present time have law back- 
grounds. Eighteen are Republicans and 43 
are Democrats. The chairmen of 13 of the 
16 standing committees of the Senate have 
had legal training. Both Senators from 19 
States were trained in the profession which 
you are now aspiring to join. 

Those of you who followed closely the 
debate on the floor of the Senate last week 
on the labor-reform bill, and the compro- 
mises which were effected and which pre- 
pared the way for passage of the embattled 
bill, know that many members of the bar 
were in the thick of the fight. Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN is a lawyer, as are Senator Ervin, 
the cosponsor of the bill, and Senator KucHEL 
the leader of the group whose compromise 
proposal on the bill of rights finally cleared 
the way for passage of the bill itself. Sen- 
ators Morse, BRIDGES, JAVITS, Dirksen, Dopp, 
COOPER, CASE, CLARK, and CHurcH—to name 
only a few—are some of the other lawyers 
whose names figured in debate or as the 
sponsor of amendments. Senator KENNEDY, 
the brilliant young man whose name the bill 
bears, and Senator GOLDWATER, who was its 
most vociferous critic, both somehow escaped 
special training in the law, so we cannot 
claim them in the legal fraternity. But the 
labor-reform bill as it was sent to the House 
last week has the handiwork of many law- 
yers in it. 

The point I hope I have made is this. An 
attorney—or an embryo attorney has a 
greater responsibility than other citizens, 
because he is better equipped and trained 
to be of service to his country in the legis- 
lative field. Every citizen of this country is 
in politics—whether he likes it or not—be- 
cause that is the way of a democracy. It is 
a government for and by the people. But, in 
my opinion, it is not enough for a law stu- 
dent, or for a member of the bar, simply to 
inform himself on the issues and vote. That 
is like stopping at the water’s edge. I sin- 
cerely hope that many of you will take the 
plunge into politics, and will be of service 
to your community, your county, your State, 
and your Nation. 

Some of you, and I hope there are many, 
will remember down through the years ahead 
of you that the law is a profession, an 
exacting profession; that a profession is a 
group of men pursuing a learned art as a 
common calling in the spirit of a public 
service—no less a public service because it 
may incidentally be a means of livelihood. 
Pursuit of the learned art in the spirit of 
public service is the primary purpose. Gain- 
ing a livelihood is incidental, whereas in a 
business or a trade it is the entire purpose. 

Underlying the structure and fabric of 
our law is a Bill of Rights designed to pro- 
tect the life of every citizen, his liberty and 
his property. At the time they framed this 
charter of liberties, the lawyers who in an 
earlier day set the first of the Revolution 
were mentally smarting from the personal 
abuses heaped upon them by King and gov- 
ernment and the violation of personal and 
property rights that had been secured to 
freemen by the Magna Carta. Officers of 
the King had broken into shops and homes 
of friends and neighbors, searched and 
seized anything and everything at pleasure. 
Respected and honored citizens had not 
been free of arrest upon a hint or a sly 
suggestion of a petty official. Often they 
were imprisoned on suspicion with no op- 
portunity to be heard and without a fair 

Out of their bitter memories they wrote 
into the Constitution basic and fundamental 
principles to restrain any excesses of gov- 
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ernment and check any arbitrary power that 
might invade the rights of personal liberty 
and private property. 

Today the principles of freedom and fair 
Play are being challenged and opposed 
around the world by totalitarian ideology 
that denies the existence of God and sub- 
jects the individual to arbitrary naked power 
of the state. 

The danger of our present crisis cannot 
be overestimated. The very advances in 
science and technology that you and I and 
every citizen, not alone of this country, but 
of all the remaining free nations, rely upon 
to protect us may well contribute the fac- 
tors to destroy freedom forever. 

The advancements made in public educa- 
tion, the tremendous strides in mass com- 
munication—the radio, the television, the 
news services, the shattering of time barriers 
in transportation—all these have given more 
citizens a voice in making decisions. 

The greatest threat to the rule of law in 
any of the nations of our free world is the 
danger that the people will become dis- 
satisfied with the functioning of their sys- 
tem of justice and do irreparable injury to it 
without realizing that by so doing they are 
destroying the very foundation of the rule 
of law in their society. 

It is our professional responsibility to 
keep the pulse of life beating strongly in 
the law. We cannot do this by treating our 
fundamental freedoms as abstract theoretical 
concepts of a legal system. The people of 
the free world must learn to believe those 
freedoms to be what we believe them to be, 
the practical dynamic concepts for living, 
unalienable in every human being. 

In earlier days the status of law in other 
nations was not a vital concern to us. But 
we are living in an era where it is no longer 
possible to ignore the attitudes of other 
peoples. This state of society is the result 
of two factors. Under the impact of sci- 
ence and technology our world is shrinking. 
And old empires are dissolving into new na- 
tions, filled with aspiration not unlike our 
own. 

The tremendous success of scientists and 
technicians has left a gap between our scien- 
tific discoveries and their beneficial and 

ul utilization within the framework of 
the institutions devised to insure freedom 
and rights of the individual. The bridging 
of this gap may well prove to be the legal 
framework of free societies in the making. 
Most certainly it will be impossible unless 
you understand your fellow lawyers of other 
nations. 

If we reflect on the issues at stake in the 
cold war, if we analyze its deepest meaning, 
we come to the inevitable conclusion that 
among the most essential values at stake 
are legal ones: the relation between citizen 
and State, the liberty and liberties of in- 
dividuals. 

Now it seems to me it is with reference 
to this most important value—that is the 
relation between citizen and State—that the 
responsibiliy of the young lawyer is of great- 
est importance. Let me explain. The very 
cornerstone of this great experiment in 
democratic government is the theory that 
the average citizen himself is best qualified 
to govern. Thus, all citizens must be in- 
formed and acquainted with the workings 
of the government which they control. They 
must be free to consult with each other, to 
discuss, consider, debate and deliberate upon 
any ideas, and through such deliberation, 
to arrive at the ultimate truth. Indeed, it 
is this search for truth in the area of 
human relations that makes our form of 
government so noble and so satisfying. 

We must not permit any man or group of 
men to impede or destroy the right of our 
citizens to grapple with any and all ideas 
that are presented, since we believe that 
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such consideration and discussion 
of ideas, doubt is resolved, the wheat is sifted 
from the chaff, the spurious and erroneous 
are rejected. Truth is the result. 

Justice Holmes once said in a very fa- 
mous dissent: 

“But when men have realized that time 
has upset many fighting faiths, they may 
come to believe even more than they be- 
lieve the very foundations of their own 
conduct that the ultimate good desired is 
better reached by free trade in ideas—that 
the best test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the compe- 
tition of the market, and that truth is 
the only ground upon which their wishes 
safely can be carried out. That, at any rate, 
is the theory of our Constitution.” 

You are all very well aware of the grave 
concern in this country over the threat of 
communism. At times this concern is irra- 
tional and hysterical. Capable men of good 
intentions have become so frightened by the 
specter of communism that they seem to 
forget that the cornerstone of our Govern- 
ment is the right to discuss ideas in the 
search for truth. They would build a wall 
around Communist thought and ideas. 
They would be unwilling to consider, discuss 
and debate its implications, whether they be 
good or bad, false or true. They would 
prohibit the rest of us from coming to grips 
with such ideas. In effect, they doubt the 
ability of our citizens to entertain such 
thoughts and ideas and to recognize and 
reject the false while gleaning what little 
truth there may be. In so doing, they seem 
to doubt the very validity of our form of 
government. 

I submit that if we accept such a phi- 
losophy, we are rejecting the very thing 
which has made this country and its form 
of government great. If we have become 
afraid of ideas, afraid to face them, to dis- 
cuss them, to accept the truth in them 
as readily as we reject the false, then we 
are on the road to despotism. 

If we permit our Government to remove 
any subject from the area of thought, in- 
vestigation, and discussion, we have then 
provided a tool by which men may be kept 
in ignorance, and ignorance is the tool by 
which our form of government may be de- 
stroyed and replaced by a despot or a 
dictator. 

The framers of our Constitution recog- 
nized the problem and made provision for 
it in the first amendment. The Supreme 
Court on many occasions has asserted its 
allegiance to this doctrine and yet in these 
days of hysteria, responsible people, includ- 
ing lawyers of great skill and understand- 
ing, are criticizing the Supreme Court for 
its allegiance to this most basic concept of 
our Government. We as lawyers should be 
gravely concerned with this matter. We as 
lawyers with our background and training 
in the problems of government should be 
the first to realize the danger caused to our 
democracy by declaring certain thoughts 
and ideas off limits, 

You as students of the law and leaders in 
your community have the responsibilty for 
safeguarding the right most basic to our 
democracy—the right of our citizens to hear 
and to discuss; to debate and to choose; to 
accept or reject any and all ideas wherever 
their birthplace. This is the most basic 
right in the search for truth. 

The search for truth and for what is. good 
is man’s most noble endeavor. Those men 
who conceived our democratic government 

the inherent value of such an 
objective and believed that through free and 
unlimited examination and discussion of all 
ideas by all people, that such an objective 
becomes possible. It is this very philosophy 
which permits all of the people to participate 
in the search for the truth. It is through 
this participation of our people that we have 
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built a strong, healthy, and happy United 
States where men and women still enjoy 
their self respect and our great liberties. 

We must not through fear, greed, hatred, 
or suspicion, tamper with the one great 
cherished and practical ideal upon which our 
democratic government is based. 

Your ability, your background and your 
training have fitted you well for the respon- 
sibility of taking part in government. I 
urge you to lead in the democratic proc- 
ess—to devote your talents and energy to 
the betterment of mankind through a gov- 
ernment of law. I entreat you to study well 
the great ideal of our government—the free 
expression and exchange of thought. 

Your responsibility is a serious one. If 
you meet it with dispatch, honor and energy, 
men will continue to enjoy the freedoms 
which permit them to choose their own 
destiny. 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1959 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article entitled “Can We Escape a 
Ruinous Inflation,” prepared by me, and 
published in the Reader's Digest. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Can WE ESCAPE A RUINOUS INFLATION? 


(By Harry F. Brrp, U.S. Senator from 
Virginia since 1933) 


Everybody knows now that America is 
menaced in the years ahead with an infia- 
tion that could wipe out savings and im- 
poverish millions who are living on fixed 
incomes. Is there any way we can keep this 
from happening? Let us study this ques- 
tion from the bottom up: 

A country is suffering from inflation when 
a unit of currency buys less and less. Our 
money supply consists of two elements—the 
Government-engraved dollars we carry in 
our billfolds (our actual hand-to-hand cur- 
rency), and the dollars we carry in our 
checking accounts—our demand bank de- 
posits. It is in the latter that nine-tenths 
of the country's business is transacted. 

Our total money supply increased from 
$36 billion at the end of 1939 to 135 billion 
in April 1958—a jump of 275 percent. In 
the same period the rate of production of 
industrial goods increased only 119 percent. 
The cost of living went up 108 percent. 

In other words, though we have more than 
doubled our rate of producing goods in the 
last two decades, we have almost quadrupled 
the supply of money. As we have increased 
the supply of money faster than the supply 
of goods, money has become cheaper in 
terms of goods, and goods have become 
dearer in terms of money: Prices have risen. 

Obviously the way to stop inflation is to 
stop increasing the supply of money faster 
than the supply of goods. We must stop 
manufacturing money. There are several 
ways in which we have been manufacturing 
it, but I wish to concentrate on just one, 
which seems to me the most important. 

When the Government spends more than 
it collects in taxes, the difference constitutes 
a deficit. How does the Government pay for 
this deficit spending? It sells its I O U’s— 
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notes, certificates, bills, ete——to the banks. 
The banks pay for them by putting a de- 
posit credit on their books for the amount 
of the Government I O U's, and the Govern- 
ment can then draw checks against this de- 
posit to make its own payments. In this 
way bank-deposit money is created. More 
dollars are, in effect, manufactured. This is 
what I meant by deficit financing. 

From my experience in the Senate, dealing 
with annual budgets for 25 years, I long ago 
came to this conclusion: Federal deficit 
spending has been the greatest single factor 
in the cheapening of the value of our money. 

It follows that the most important single 
step that we must take, if we wish to halt 
inflation, is to balance the Federal budget 
and assure our people that it will stay bal- 
anced except in extreme emergency. We 
will never halt inflation until we do this. 

President Eisenhower made a fine start in 
1953 in seeking to balance the budget. He 
was confronted with President Truman's Ko- 
rean war budget, prepared for the fiscal year 
1954, of $78.6 billion. Eisenhower reduced 
it to $67.8 billion. He did an even better 
job in fiscal year 1955, when he reduced ex- 
penditure to $64.6 billion, approaching his 
announced goal of a $60 billion budget. 

And then the record changed. In fiscal 
1956, there was an increase of $2 billion; in 
fiscal 1957, another $3.8 billion; in fiscal 
1958, there was proposed still another in- 
crease of $3.6 billion. It will be noticed 
that, even before the concern caused by the 
launching of the first Russian satellite, this 
was an increase of $9.4 billion over the 
budget of 1955. Then, this January, a 
budget for fiscal 1959 was submitted which 
came to $76.6 billion, including roads, or $12 
billion more than for 1955. 

The President acknowledged in 1953 the 
importance of reducing planned deficits. 
George M. Humphrey, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, testified with satisfaction before 
the Senate Finance Committee on June 18, 
1957: “Planned deficits have been elimi- 
nated.” He added: 

“Federal deficits necessitate increased Fed- 
eral borrowing. More Federal borrowing, to 
the extent it comes from the banks, means 
the creation of additional bank credit. 
This tends to create more spendable dollars 
than there are goods to buy. * * * In ending 
deficits, we have eliminated this very infia- 
tionary pressure.” 

Unfortunately, this claim cannot now be 
made. On June 30 last, the deficit for the 
fiscal year 1958 was almost $3 billion. The 
prospective deficit for 1959 is estimated at 
$12 billion. 

This a grave outlook. In the last 27 
years we have had 22 deficits, with 2 more 
deficits in prospect, Those who favor a defi- 
cit as an alleged antirecessionary measure 
tell us that it will be temporary. But there 
is no such thing as temporary large-scale 
deficit financing. We know from 28 years’ ex- 
perience that deficit spending is not turned 
on and off as if controlled by a spigot. If the 
1959 deficit is as large as is now clearly indi- 
cated, Federal deficits will continue as long 
as anyone can foresee. 

Deficits pile up debt. We are now ap- 
proaching a $300 billion debt. This would 
be the greatest the world has ever known. 
But this official or visible debt figure does 
not cover the total. In addition, the Federal 
Government has accumulated contingent 
liabilities of at least $250 billion. These are 
obligations that the Federal Government has 
guaranteed and insured, such as $40 billion 
in Federal housing programs. 

Liabilities of this magnitude exert enor- 
mous pressure for inflation. Such inflation 
is a kind of invisible tax. It is a tax, more- 
over, without exemptions; a tax on the in- 
comes of the poor in the same percentage as 
on the incomes of the rich. It is also, in 
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effect, a capital levy on the savings of the 
thrifty. 

As no one needs to be told, the inflation 
we have already had is grave enough. As 
measured by the 1939 index of the cost of 
living, the dollar has fallen to a comparative 
purchasing power of only 48 cents. In the 
year ending last May the dollar lost more 
than 3 percent of its purchasing power. 

Taxes already inordinately high. They al- 
ready place, on business and on the people, 
burdens that smother incentives and reduce 
our potential volume of production and our 
potential living standards. To avoid deficits 
now of a magnitude which would produce a 
disastrous inflation, the people of this coun- 
try must demand that Federal expenditures 
be limited to absolute essentials. 

_ If we are sincerely looking for places to 
economize there is no lack of them. Let us 
look at a few: 

1. The first thing we should eliminate 
(and should never have undertaken in the 
first place) is mere pump-priming public 
works. Such works are not undertaken for 
their own sake, but principally because of 
the belief that they create employment. But 
they never work as their proponents promise. 
They nearly always fail to get underway 
until after recovery has already started. 
They are always continued long after re- 
covery has taken place. We are lucky when 
they are not continued indefinitely. 

2. Stop launching new spending programs. 
This includes such projects today as Fed- 
eral aid to school building, and the recent 
crash highway-building appropriations. 
And it applies to new State-aid programs 
generally. Sad experience shows that a new 
activity of the Federal Government, once 
started, is practically never stopped. The 18 
State-aid programs of 1934 had grown to 
57 State-aid programs in 1957. Where the 
18 programs of 1934 cost a total of $126 mil- 
lion, the 57 programs of 1957 cost more than 
$4 billion. 

3. We must also try to halt the constant 
expansion of established spending programs. 
The history of our road and housing pro- 
grams, of farm subsidies, and veterans’ aid, 
should be a sufficient warning. For example, 
budget experts have forecast that the farm 
program may cost a record $6 billion in the 
current fiscal year, against $4.6 billion in the 
budget submitted in January. 

4. An outstanding example not only of the 
permanence but of the expansive tendency of 
so-called emergency programs is foreign aid. 
When the Marshall plan was adopted, Presi- 
dent Truman gave solemn assurance to the 
American people that it was an emergency 
plan limited to 4 years at a cost of $15 billion. 
Aid has already run for 11 years. Gross ex- 
penditures haye totaled more than $75 bil- 
lion, including loans, grants, and use of for- 
eign currencies. Of this, only $22.5 billion 
has been spent in direct military assistance, 
while $52.5 billion has been spent for eco- 
nomic aid. 

I do not suggest that we can totally cut 
off foreign ald now. But I do suggest that 
we can eliminate so-called economic aid, and 
should develop a definite tapering-off pro- 
gram for much of our military aid. All this 
will have to be done carefully and diplo- 
matically. But it is precisely the careless 
and lavish extension of military aid in the 
past that creates now the diplomatic prob- 
leny of gradual extrication. 

5. Defense spending should not be con- 
sidered sacrosanct. Our security must, of 
course, at all times take first place. But de- 
fense spending must be constantly reviewed 
for efficiency to make sure that every dollar 
counts, and that the American people are 
getting the security for which they are pay- 
ing. We must constantly eliminate out- 
moded and obsolete weapons to 
make available more funds for research and 
new weapons. 
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6. Finally, I believe there is hardly an 
agency of the Government that cannot re- 
duce its administrative or so-called over- 
head expenditures by 5 or 10 percent and 
still function effectively. This is a broad 
and fertile field for reduction. We still have 
2.4 million regular Federal employees. 

In sum, the first requirement for economy 
is to return to a philosophy of economy. 
We must have the will to economize. If we 
had this, we would certainly revise our 
budgetary procedures. Three main reforms 
are possible here: 

Many Federal agencies each year carry over 
huge unexpended balances in previous ap- 
propriations which continue available for ex- 
penditure in future years, usually without 
further consideration or action by Congress. 
Federal agencies started the fiscal year 1959 
on July 1 with more than $70 billion in un- 
expended balances from prior year appropria- 
tions. This means that there can be a vast 
difference between annual expenditures and 
the appropriations for the same year. In 
August Congress enacted an overdue reform 
in this respect. 

We should enact appropriations in a single 
bill capable of being calculated on an ex- 
penditure basis and measured against 
revenue. 

We should amend the Constitution to per- 
mit the President to veto or reduce indi- 
vidual items in appropriation bills, instead of 
being forced to accept or reject the entire 
appropriation bill. 

If these economies and these budgetary 
reforms were made, there would be real room 
for debt reduction and for urgently needed 
tax cuts. Nothing would do more to restore 
confidence in the stability of the dollar than 
to inaugurate a program of debt reduction 
and to show our determination to adhere to 
it except in periods of the gravest emer- 
gency. If we get our overall expenditures 
back, say, to the level of those in the fiscal 
year 1955, this would leave room for sub- 
stantial tax reduction. 

But the most important step we must take, 
if we wish to halt inflation, is, I repeat, to 
balance the Federal budget and assure our 
people that it will stay balanced. The men- 
ace of a disastrous inflation is real. All the 
pressure groups and special interests that 
campaign for more and more Federal spend- 
ing are helping to bring it on and are 
thereby doing a grave disservice in the long 
run to their own people. 

Will the leaders of these organizations ulti- 
mately realize the peril, and join in a crusade 
for the economies and reforms above sug- 
gested? 


Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of 
Wisconsin, Before the Norwegian So- 


ciety of Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1959 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, several 
years ago, when I happened to be chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, I was privileged to fly to Dublin. 
There I became acquainted with Prime 
Minister Costello. In the course of our 
conversation, he asked, “Where did your 
forebears come from?” 

“Oh,” I said, “they were Vikings; they 
came from Norway.” 
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He said, “Senator, you are 1,200 years 
late.” 

I replied, “What do you mean? 

He said, “The Vikings settled Dublin 
in 750.” 

I said, “Put it here, brother.” 

Mr. President, the other evening it 
was my privilege to address the Nor- 
wegian Society in this city, and I re- 
lated that incident. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address which I de- 
livered on that occasion be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WEY Hats Norway's CONTRIBUTION TO 
WORLD PEACE—ENDORSES WesT’s 32-POINT 
PEACE PACKAGE; URGES PATIENT VIGILANCE 
IN DEALING WITH SOVIET OBsTRUCTIONIST 
TACTICS AT GENEVA CONFERENCE 


(Address by Senator WILEY before the Nor- 
weglan Society of Washington, D.C., at 
the Broadmoor Hotel, May 16, 1959) 


I am delighted to be with you tonight. 

Particularly, I welcome the opportunity to 
participate in this celebration honoring Nor- 
way's Independence Day—the Syttende Mai. 

Over the years, our own beloved United 
States has been enriched by the migrations 
of nearly 900,000 Norwegian sons and daugh- 
ters to our shores. 

The transfusion into the lifeblood of our 
country by these stanch loyal citizens brings 
all the virile spirit of the traditions of 
Norway. 

In communities throughout the country, 
our American culture has been enhanced, 
our spirit of enterprise strengthened, and 
loyalties and devotion to duty have been 
enriched. Indeed, the whole fabric of our 
Nation has been greatly bolstered by the 
infusion of the spirit, ideas, determination, 
and fortitude of Americans of Norwegian 
heritage. 

As does our own “Star Spangled Barner,” 
the stirring national anthem of Norway, 
also, embodies the spirit, loyalty, and deep 
devotion imbued in her offspring by this 
rugged land. To illustrate, I quote the last 
verse of the anthem: 


“Yes, we love with fond devotion 
This, the land that looms 
Rugged, storm-scarred 
O’er the ocean 
With her thousand homes. 


“And as warrior sires have made her 
Wealth and fame increase 
At the call we too will aid her 
Armed to guard, to guard her peace.” 


Fortunately, this strong individual dedica- 
tion—borne in mind and flesh and spirit— 
has blessed us—as well as Norway—with out- 
standing leaders in political, economic, mili- 
tary and almost every other field of en- 
deavor. 

As we pay tribute to Norway’s Independ- 
ence Day, let us look to this land across 
the sea, to which—in these brief moments— 
we pay homage. 

UNITED STATES-NORWAY FRIENDSHIP 

Throughout history, Norway and the 
United States have maintained warm bonds 
of respect and friendship. Although both 
countries have a proud history of independ- 
ence, the exigencies of today’s world have 
fostered another spirit: that of interde- 
pendence, particularly among the nations of 
the free world. 

Today, among the few nations with a com- 
mon border with the Soviet Union—an ever- 
present threat to security—Norway has stood 
firmly and resolutely in the shadow of these 
threats to her life. 
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To us, who are thousands of miles ..way, 
this sometimes may not seem so significant. 
In reality, however, the act has required 
stanch courage with a willingness to sacrifice 
to live up to the high ideals so indelibly im- 
printed in the history of Norway. 

Too, displaying a proud spirit, Norway has 
joined the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance 
to cooperate with other freedom-loving peo- 
ples for the preservation of the liberty of 
peoples and nations against the encroach- 
ment of ever-expanding communism. 

The United States and the free world can 
indeed be proud that we have as our ally this 
land. Norway, too, has admirably supported 
the Western efforts to create and carry out 
an effective program for lessening the dan- 
gers to freedom posed by communism; for 
easing East-West tensions; for standing up 
to the Kremlin as it strives by threats, in- 
timidation, blackmail, deception to extend 
its influence over more people and more 
lands. 

SPIRIT OF UNITY 


At the East-West conference now in prog- 
ress in Geneva, we need this kind of stanch 
support, not only morally, but economically, 
militarily and strategically. 

During the early meetings, unfortunately, 
the Soviets have displayed the irresponsible, 
self-serving — not peace-serving — tactics 
which have characterized previous confer- 
ences, 

Throughout the discussions, we can ex- 
pect the Soviet representatives to muddy the 
waters periodically. 

If we are to obtain any real results, how- 
ever, it may be necessary for the West to 
patiently tolerate these obstructionist tac- 
tics—while at the same time remaining alert 
to assure that these do not serve as a facade 
behind which the Soviets gain concessions. 

For the most part, these actually serve as 
ruses by which the Soviets hope eventu- 
ally—through overtaxing the patience of the 
free world—to obtain their objectives of 
more and more concessions from the Western 
nations. 

We realize, of course, that not only the 
United States and Norway, but all the coun- 
tries in the Western alliance, as well as the 
other nations of the world, have a stake 
in the outcome of the Geneva Conference. 

Among other things, it may well prove 
how effective we are—or are not—in stop- 
ping Soviet aggression through agreement- 
breaking and trumped-up crises. 

MAJOR ISSUES AT GENEVA 

Briefly, let's look at the issues of the 
conference, 

The principles and goals of the Western 
Allies include: 

Resolving the Berlin crisis, while main- 
taining respect for the rights of access by the 
West to Berlin; as well as protecting the free 
world’s interests in West Berlin; 

Easing East-West tensions; 

Making progress toward German reunifica- 
tion and an eventual peace treaty with Ger- 
many to lessen the possibility of future 
trouble; 

Establishment of a foundation upon which 
to promote greater security—and lessen the 
possibility of an outbreak of war on the 
European continent. 

WEST’S PEACE PACKAGE 

To attain these goals, the West has pro- 
posed a 4-stage, 32-point plan aimed at estab- 
lishing a series of progressive steps to bring 
about German reunification and promotion 
of security on the European continent. 

The West’s peace package, I believe, is a 
constructive, comprehensive, realistic plan 
which, if adopted, would lay the foundation 
for solving the problems relating to Ger- 
many, as well as reduce East-West tensions 
and promote security on the continent of 
Europe. 
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As we know, the West’s 32-step plan gen- 
erally aims at: 

1, Uniting Berlin by free elections; 

2. Establishment of a 35-member German 
committee made up of 25 representatives 
from the Federal Republic of Germany and 
10 from the so-called German Democratic 
Republic, charged with the responsibility of 
working out problems between these two 
areas of that country, subject to certain four- 
power supervision; 

3. Reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments, safeguarded by an inspection and 
control system. 

4, Establishment of procedures for ulti- 
mate free elections to allow the German peo- 
ple to adopt a government by self-determina- 
tion; 

5. Provision for writing a final peace treaty 
with an all-German Government; and 

6. Establishment of certain security safe- 
guards aimed at eliminating threats to 
security in the future on the European Con- 
tinent, 

The West's peace package, I believe, is a 
good one. 


CONSTRASTING EAST-WEST POSITIONS 


Now, let’s review the contrasting positions 
of the West and the Soviet Union upon 
the major issues of the conference. 

As regards the peace treaty: 

The West feels that a peace treaty can be 
signed only after the reunification of Ger- 
many. By contrast, the Soylets insist that 
it be signed now, with the two German 
states, and that reunification be left up to 
the two Germanys. In this, the Soviet 
position definitely violates the postwar 
agreements which it signed—but chooses 
now to break, 

To agree to these unjustified demands 
would be to violate our own postwar com- 
mitments. If agreed to, it might well set 
the stage by which the German people— 
imbued with a deep nationalistic spirit— 
would one day seek reunification—by force, 
if necessary. 

PROMOTING EUROPEAN SECURITY 

Secondly, increasing security on the Euro- 
pean continent, 

The West feels that any security plan 
should be linked to progress on reunification 
of Germany and that such plans should con- 
tain systems of inspection and control—to 
prevent the Soviets from (a) again violating 
the agreements; and (b) carrying on sub- 
versive or other activities that would threaten 
the areas for which we are now seeking safe- 
guarded security. 

By contrast, the Soviets say that no link 
exists between unification of Germany and 
European security. In addition, they seek 
the establishment of a zone in central Europe 
where arms and troops would be limited or 
withdrawn entirely. 

To accept such a proposal would, I be- 
lieve, be extremely dangerous. Again and 
again, the Soviets have demonstrated they 
have no intention of adhering to agreements 
or treaties—unless it serves the cause of 
communism. 

A so-called demilitarized zone—a power 
vacuum—would be an open invitation to the 
Soviets to embark—as they have in the case 
of East Germany—at first clandestinely, and 
then openly—on a program of clamping an 
iron grip by the Kremlin on the area. 

PROTECTING WEST BERLIN 

Third, as for protection of West Berlin, the 
allies recognize that to maintain the in- 
tegrity and security of West Berlin there can 
be no weakening of our military position in 
Europe and West Germany—until it is as- 
sured that the interest and welfare of the 
people would be fully protected. 

To me, this is only realism. 

The Soviets’ position, by contrast, alms 
toward exposing West Berlin for a possible 
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Communist takeover gaining recognition of 
East Germany—and thus, in effect, a recog- 
nition of an extended sphere of Soviet in- 
fluence in Eastern Europe. 


GERMANY: PART OF WORLD PICTURE 


Although the current topics of East-West 
meetings focus around the problems of Ger- 
many and European security, the negotia- 
tions are, in reality, only part of the larger 
global struggle. 

The worldwide Communist conspiracy 
reaches greedily toward all lands and all 
people. Witness not only Europe, but also 
Tibet and Iraq. 

Tomorrow, the Communist plotting may 
ripen in another country. 

The free nations of the world must be con- 
stantly and vigilantly alert to the ever- 
present dangers of this global encircling net- 
work of intermingled military power, ideo- 
logical operations and subversive activities, 
coupled with economic pressures and threats. 

As we face the future, the free world can 
be proud that it counts among its members 
Norway—to whose independence day we pay 
homage. 

The spirit which marked the unending 
fight of her proud people against nazism in 
World War II, now strengthens, by deeds of 
the past and dedication to the future—the 
free world alliance against today’s threat of 
tyrannical communism. 


CONCLUSION 
Friends, I have welcomed the opportunity 
to join you in this celebration and tribute to 


Norway's Independence Day. 
Thank you. 


Citizen’s Scholarship Foundation of 
Greater Fall River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1959 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Massachusetts has long been known as 
one of the great intellectual centers of 
the United States. One of the first 
moves made by our Pilgrim forefathers 
when they landed on this shore was to 
provide for the education of their 
younger generation. Today Massachu- 
setts citizens still have that feeling. Our 
many great universities and colleges at- 
test their interest. 

In particular, however, the citizens of 
one city in Massachusetts are carrying 
their interest in education even further. 
The city of Fall River, recognizing that 
private education is a necessary adjunct 
to public education, and that the youth 
of today is faced with an even greater 
problem in achieving knowledge than 
the youth of any previous age, has insti- 
tuted the Citizen's Scholarship Founda- 
tion of Greater Fall River. Beginning 
last year, they collected funds from the 
ordinary citizen to provide for the 
awarding of scholarships to qualified but 
needy local high school graduates. 
Truly this is a real advance in the inter- 
est of education. The United States can 
be proud that its citizens feel so strongly 
about the future generation’s ability to 
meet the challenge of our expanding 
knowledge. 
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I congratulate the Scholarship City, 
Fall River. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that several letters bearing on this 
subject be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


CITIZEN'S SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION, 
or GREATER FALL RIVER, 
Fall River, Mass. 

The recent announcement by the Citizen's 
Scholarship Foundation of Greater Fall River 
of the awarding of 24 scholarships to quali- 
fied but needy local high school graduates 
was a milestone. Never before has an organi- 
zation composed of thousands of ordinary 
citizens attained such a goal. 

Because this type of a grass-roots move- 
ment is unique to Fall River, considerable 
favorable national publicity has come to our 
city. We all benefit from such favorable 
comment eventually and we are proud to 
have had a part in it's inception. 

Yours for a better community through 
education. 

John M. Arruda, Mayor of Fall River; 
Albert H. Brosnihan, Chairman Mer- 
chants Division, Fall River Chamber of 
Commerce; Raymond J. Conners, 
M.D., Past President of Bristol County 
South Medical Society; Roland K. Des- 
marais, Attorney at Law; George W. 
Graham, President, Fall River Trust 
Co.; William S. Lynch, Superintendent 
of Schools; Daniel J. McCarthy, Busi- 
ness Agent, ILGWU; C. J. McCauley, 
President of Firestone and Latex Prod- 
ucts; Thomas A. Rodgers, President of 
Globe Manufacturing Co.; Myer N. 
Sobiloff. 

THOMASVILLE, GA. 
Dr. IRVING A. FRADKIN, 
Chairman, Citizen’s Scholarship Fund of 

Greater Fali River, Fall River, Mass.: 

It is good to learn of the scholarship proj- 
ect begun by the citizens of Greater Fall 
River. This is a splendid example of the 
kind of increased local concern for education 
needed in communities throughout the Na- 
tion. In order to achieve the fruitful goals 
of democracy, everyone must help our 
talented young people develop their abilities 
to the full. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
New York, N.Y., January 28, 1958. 

Deak Mr. McCarTHY: I was interested to 
get your letter and to learn of the effort be- 
ing made in your community to make your 
people more aware of the opportunities and 
advantages of a college education. I con- 
gratulate you and am happy to send a dollar 
toward this effort. 

I would just like to add, however, that I 
hope all able young people will someday get 
their education at the taxpayer's expense. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


APRIL 18, 1958. 

Your letter of April 7 to Mr. Root has 
been turned over to me. I was very glad 
to see it and extremely interested in the ma- 
terial you had to present. 

As you surmised, the story on your com- 
mittee that we ran was rewritten from a 
New York Times dispatch. The story ap- 
peared in the Times just as we were going 
to press and I felt that it was interesting 
enough to try to get in immediately. Had 
we had more time we probably would have 
written to you for greater information. 
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I can understand your feeling against hav- 
ing this committee written up as a one-man 
plan, but even after reading the column 
that you enclosed, I gather that this is pri- 
marily your baby. This is certainly nothing 
to be ashamed of. 

Unfortunately, at this moment, I don't 
think we could do anything more with your 
story. Having run the little item sort of 
kills it for us for at least a couple of months. 
It still, however, looms as a possible story 
for us, say in the fall. At that time we 
could carry it on the basis of the number of 
high school graduates you were able to help 
go to college and the success of the first 
year’s drive. I am going to mark my calen- 
dar for some time in September to get in 
touch with you again, and I wish you would 
do the same. Perhaps at that time we can 
get together on a longer story on your plan, 
one that would blueprint for other cities 
ways in which they could set up such a com- 
mittee. In the meantime, I would be very 
happy to be kept informed about all of your 
activities. 

I too feel that this is a wonderful idea 
and something that could be done in any 
community. We have carried many stories 
recently of citizen action to help their schools 
and the children of their schools, but none 
have done anything quite like this. 

Thank you for writing to us. I hope to 
hear from you again in the near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL ABRAMSON, 
Managing Editor. 


OFFICE OF THE MINORITY LEADER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1958. 
GREATER FALL RIVER SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Dran Dr. FRADKIN: I was delighted to learn 
that the house-to-house canvas in Somerset 
for the Greater Fall River Scholarship Foun- 
dation has been such a huge success, This 
has given great impetus to the scholarship 
fund drive and augurs well for a successful 
climax for a project of immense importance 
to the youth of the Greater Fall River area. 

The spirit of the scholarship fund is that 
no talented youth in our area should be de- 
nied higher education because of the lack 
of financial means. The importance of 
higher education, in this age of intense in- 
ternational competition, is common knowl- 
edge. For this reason, the scholarship drive 
merits enthusiastic and generous support. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOsEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. 


NEWSWEEK, 
New York, N.Y., April 16, 1958. 
CITIZEN’S SCHOLARSHIP FUND OF GREATER 
Fatt RIVER, 
Post Office Box 103, 
Fall River, Mass.: 

Thank you for your letter of April 8 in- 
cluding the material on the Fall River plan 
and its latest achievements. It certainly is 
an inspiring project. 

I am sending it on to our education editor, 
and he will be in touch with you if it is de- 
cided to do an article. 

Thank you for thinking of us. 

Sincerely yours, 
MaLcoLM Mum, Jr. 


THE READER'S DIGEST, 
Pleasantville, N.Y., April 24, 1958. 
CITIZEN’S SCHOLARSHIP FUND OF GREATER 
FALL RIVER, 
Fall River, Mass.: 

You're certainly to be commended on the 
“Fall River Plan” and several of us here have 
read your material on the subject with keen 
interest. 
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We're all agreed that this is a fine and 
worthy project. We do think, however, that 
a Digest article now would be premature; 
that a story with greater impact and appeal 
could be developed after the plan has been in 
operation for a couple of years and there is 
some record of accomplishment on the part 
of the scholarship winners. We would wel- 
come a progress report in another year or two. 

Meantime, our best wishes for the con- 
tinuing success of your “grassroots” cam- 


"gincerly yours, 
NETH W. PAYNE. 


Diocese or FALL RIVER, 
Fall River, Mass., February 6, 1958. 

Mr. DANIEL J. MCCARTHY, 

Corresponding Secretary, Citizen's Scholar- 
ship Fund of Greater Fall River, Fall 
River, Mass. 

My Dran Mr, McCartuy: Here enclosed 
find my contribution, small enough, for the 
establishment of a scholarship fund in 
Greater Fall River. 

Since your demands are so modest, I feel 
quite confident that the community as a 
whole will respond generously and trust that 
many of our deserving young men and 
women will benefit by the scholarships 
through the medium of this fund. 

Believe me, with every good wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
James L. CONNALLY, 
Bishop of Fall River. 


DEPARTMENT OP 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE oF EDUCATION 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1958. 

Your letter of February 14 to President 
Eisenhower has been referred to this Office 
for reply. 

It is certainly a real pleasure to learn of 
the spirit which the citizens of Fall River 
have entered into their drive for a fund for 
scholarships to help superior, needy young- 
sters to go on to college. In addition to 
contributing to a worthy cause the people 
of Fall River have set a fine example of 
democracy in action. 

We are delighted that another city is al- 
ready following your leadership and join 
with you in the hope that other communi- 
ties will undertake similar action, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. HAROLD GoLpTHorPE, 
Assistant Director 
Student Assistance Project. 


CITIZEN’S SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION 
OF GREATER FALL RIVER, 
Fall River, Mass. 

DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: In our form of 
democracy, one principle, the principle of 
self-help has done more to insure the suc- 
cess of our way of life than any other. Be- 
cause we feel that education of our children 
is the basic necessity in the formula for 
keeping our country great, we of the Fall 
River plan are making every effort to keep 
alive the principle of self-help. 

The Citizen’s Scholarship Foundation of 
Greater Fall River is such an organization 
founded to raise moneys for the advanced 
education of gifted but needy high school 
graduates. This project has the unqualified 
support of President Eisenhower, Mrs. Roose- 
velt, and many other dignitaries. 

Last year we awarded 24 scholarships— 
this year we expect to double that amount, 
ranging from $100 to $500. This money is 
obtained from the broad base of over $10,- 
000—mainly from the $1 memberships. 

We have found that a grassroots movement 
becomes more than merely giving out schol- 
arships. It becomes a uniting factor in a 
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community; it stimulates parents’ interest 
in higher education; it gives students the in- 
centive to do better work, finish high school, 
and consider college. It is a fine example of 
brotherhood in action. 

The enclosed brochure is available to any 
interested party writing to Citizen’s Scholar- 
ship Foundation, P.O. Box 103, Fall River, 
Mass. 

Yours for a better America through educa- 
tion, 

Dr. IRVING A. FRADKIN. 


Marcu 17, 1959. 
Dear Dr. FRADKIN: I was thrilled with the 
Fall River plan. Its cross-sectionalism is 
exactly what this country needs, in education 
as in all other aspects of our communal life. 
My personal problem concerning becoming 
president of this great grassroots movement 
is that I simply have so little time to devote 
to the duties which must arise from the as- 
sociation. I’m with you all the way and 
would be glad to lend my name to the idea 
with the understanding that I just can’t get 
out to your town to help. If my name can 
help you've got it. 
Sincerely yours, 
Sam LEVENSON. 
B. M. C. DURFEE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fall River, Mass., April 6, 1959. 
Dr. IRVING A. FRADKIN, 
President, Citizen’s Scholarship Foundation 
of Greater Fall River, Fall River, Mass. 
Dear Dr. FRADKIN: Although you are aware 
I am sure of my intense personal interest in 
the efforts of the Citizen’s Scholarship Foun- 
dation of Greater Falls River since its incep- 
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tion, I feel compelled to put in writing some 
of my reactions to this splendid project. 

In these days when the need for scholar- 
ship help is truly great and continuing, the 
foundation is doing a superior job in stimu- 
lating students of high school years to do 
better work, in encouraging them to feel 
that they have a real opportunity to go to 
college, and in urging their parents to regard 
a college education as truly desirable for 
them. All of these will result in direct bene- 
fit to our country. 

The New York Times, issue of April 5, 1959, 
carried a front page story decrying the fact 
that little scholarship help reaches pupils 
of families in the lower income bracket. It 
is primarily this feature in the work of the 
Citizen’s Scholarship Foundation of Greater 
Fall River which makes it unique and which 
calls, I believe, for universal support. 

As principal of B. M. C. Durfee High 
School, I am particularly proud that our 
students, working with other young people, 
have participated actively in the work of the 
foundation, arranging their own programs 
and being so successful therein that they 
are able now to present a scholarship of their 
own. By their unselfish attitude these stu- 
dents are setting an example not only for 
others of their age group but for adults as 
well. 

It is my sincere hope that the efforts of 
the Citizen’s Scholarship Foundation of 
Greater Fall River will continue strong and 
that it may serve as a model for other com- 
munities. 

Very sincerely yours, 
AMBROSE F, KEELEY, 
Principal. 


May 19, 1959 


FALL RIVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICES, 
Fall River, Mass., April 3, 1959. 
Dr. IRVING A. FRADKIN, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Dear Dr. FrRADKIN: May I express once 
again my enthusiasm for the Community 
Scholarship Fund and the work it is doing. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
good effects transcend and go away beyond 
the actual donation of scholarship moneys 
to the recipients. 

I am convinced that the publicity attend- 
ant upon the raising and donating of these 
moneys prompts parents to think in terms 
of college education for their children 
where formerly there was no hope. Par- 
ticularly, a parent who would like to see 
his child have the opportunity to attend 
college and cannot quite make it financi- 
ally is given an added boost. At the same 
time a student who can get some financial 
aid and needs a little bit more is able to 
convince his parents that a college educa- 
tino is within reach, Here you are giving 
added incentive to the able student and at 
the same time stimulating him to a reali- 
gation of his potentialities. I have no 
doubt that the number of students who 
will elect a college curriculum in high 
school will increase and that students in 
general will avail themselves of additional 
opportunities. 

A greater number of pupils going on to 
higher education should result in a more 
enlightened citizenry and a more progres- 
sive community. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM S. LYNCH, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


